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A.F.V. 
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A.H.t. 
A.  J.  0. 
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A«  lit* 
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P.RJLS. 

in  the  UUvenity  of  Dublin 


and  Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland,  1893-1^97'. 

AisERT  Charles  Sewasd,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

PMCenor  of  Botany  m  the  Uoivenity  of  CuAridib  Hon.  Fdk*  of 
CMegt,  Cunlirfdgfe  Pmidnt  of  the  Yorioihln  MStmmliiW  Unieat  tytft 

AUBBT  FUKUCK  POLLAIO,  M.A.,  F.R.IItn.S. 

PcNovorAIISouteCoNncCMcfd.  PitofoMor  of  Bn^  Hhtorjr  tn  tlw  Uoivenity 
of  Loadoo.  Aaiiauot  Editor  of  the  IMMieMory  tf  ImloHal  Bimtpky.  1893-1901. 
AutliarorAt|faMdiMdirlJkFM(idtor5Miimrt^  . 

Rbv.  AuxAMDUt  Gordon,  M.A. 

Lecturer  on  Church  HUtory  in  the  Univerttty  of  Manchester. 
Bon.  ARcmDALD  (Iraf-mf.  Bell,  M.Inst.C.K. 

Dirtctor  of  Public  Works  and  Inspector  of  Mines,  Trinidad.   Member  of  Ejcecutiw 

and  Legislative  Councils,  Inst.C  .K. 

SiK  A.  HOUTUM-SCBtNOLEH,  CLE. 

r>enerat  in  the  PmiM  may.  Author  of  fioilini  Arrim  Ink, 

Formerlv  Musical  Critic  to  Mornint  Post  and  Vanity  Pubr.  Autbor  of  Jliulm 
oj  f  renck  Music;  J-'ftuch  iiusu.  >n  the  XIX,  Ctnttiry. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  D.D. 

S-e  the  biogniphiciil  article,  Savck.  A-  H. 

Rev.  Alexander  J,vm£.s  Grieve,  M.A.,  B.D. 

Professor  of  New  Testament  aod  (HionEli  Hiitary  at 
Bradford.    Sometime  Rcgistiair  of  Modne  Ui~ 

Educational  Service. 


CiliuUl. 


Gnlaaa. 
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of  Myeon 


GnuaauuTi  Gyges. 


(fo  fatti. 


Alfred  Jauks  Hipsims. 

FoCTiieriy  jjinhorof  Co—ca  and  Hoe.  

of  CoBiBittee  of  the  lamtfoae  aad  Mai  

ndiibitiiHi.  i8ga;«iMlaf  thenuisEihibition,  i«Hk 


1  College  of  Muck.  Ml 
Hoa.  IMS:  of  the  ' 
Author  of  ifMMof  JwlraeMafu 


Lamo. 

See  the  biographical  article.  Lano,  A.ndrsw. 

AcNis  Mary  Clerke. 

See  the  biographical  article,  Clerks,  A.  M. 


Amn  Nbvton,  F.R.S.  a 
See  tHt  biocraphiod  artide.  Niwrow,  ALnA 
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{iMejr; 

Goatsucker:  Qodat^ 
GoMen^oye; 
Goldllneh;  Goom; 
Goi-Hawk;  Crackle; 
Grebe;  Gre«DnDch; 
Gnensttank;  Gnelioak; 
Orotue;  Gmafem;  Oiai 
GutiieiMrt:  GhIbmip^FmiI^ 
Gull,  ' 


AuuMtm  Wataii    F,S,A>  f  /»i      tt  .  \  ^ 

KensintfM  Museum.  \    Mmu^QeUm  dim  parti, 

Alan  SouHEuy  Cole,  C.B. 

Aiilitaat  Seemaiy  (or  Art,  Boaid  of  Bducatioa,  I90i^i9ad.  Author  of  Ancient  ^ 
Ntt^PoMvniFiBmtlaetiBmkmigryandlimiOrnammtimBmif^ 

Abthi  k  Svuons.  JGoncourt,  De; 

bee  the  biographical  article,  SvmOns,  A.  ^  Haidyi  TllOiaaa. 

^  A  compiete  liit,  ■howinc  aD  individual  oootrilwtcn,  appean  in  the  Gaal  volume. 
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Akthxjb  William  Holland.  f  Godfrey  of  Vlterbo; 

Formerly  Sciiolar  c(  St  John's  College.  Qiford.  Buoo  Scholar  of  Cn/a  Inn,  1900^  1 

AlBXAXDER  Wooo  RENTOW,  M.A»  LL.B.  frrnimH  n«n»- 

Puisne  Judge  of  th«  Suprame  Court  of  Coyhn.  EdHor  of  At^Otfat^m  if  tin  - 

Al>OLPHlrS  WlLI.lAX  \Vaiu>,  LL.D.,  LiTt.D.  S  —   . 

See  the  bwgmphksl  article,  W*»o.  A.  W.  \  WiiM,  HOMrt. 

QiftBLKa  FkAHcm  AxxnnoN.  f  OnxA  AlUanoe.  War  ot  the; 

Fornwrlv  Scholar  of  Queen'*  CoHcffe,  Oxford.  Captain,  lit  City  of  Londoa  (Royal -(  Grant,  UlystM  S.  (ih  part); 
Fuallleni).  hmhot  <A  The  Witdemen  and  CM  Harbmir.    r     .      '     .     .'  If 


Cbables  Gross,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  I-L.D.  (1857-1000).  f 

FWcs&nr  of  IlUtory  at  Harvanl  I'niwrsitv.  1888-1909,    AlMfcOT  of  fie  Q9i\9ML 

Merchant ;  Sourea  md  LUtntutt  t/f  Sngfisk  Hittery;  Ac,  {. 

Sir  C.  HotROTD.  •  '      '     '   f  ■  « 

Sec  the  biographical  article^  Hoi.aovi»,  Sia  C  \  "■■■''1  VK  w.  V, 

Charlcs  H.  Coots.  f   /. 

Formeriy  of  Mop  Defwtment,  Bvil&h  MvMom.  1  ■>U^  U" 


Casltok  Hdntley  Haves,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  f  CrMon'  Pnhrt  Tin  tn 

AniMont  Pn>(o»or  of  History  in  Columbia  Volwrtlty,  New  Yorit  Qty.  Meaber      YU-  aul^ 

of  the  Amrrican  Historical  Aasocialion.  1_     *"•»  uUUpOn* 

Sib  Charles  Jami  s  Lymi.,  K.C.S.I.,  (M  F  .  LL  D  fEflin.) 

Secretary,  J udi<  i.il  .iiid  Public  Depurtriient .  Indki  Ofti.L-.        How  o!  Kln^;  ColUv;c 
London.   Secretary  to  Goveraroent  ot  India  in  Home  IJciianment,  iait)9-i($94. 
Chief  CommiHioiier.  Central  Ptovinoee.  ladia,  i8M-ia9D.  Author  of  TroiHlBtMiw 
Ancient  Arabic  Paelryi  tec 

Cbari  I  s  Lapwokth,  M.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  [ 

Profesttor  of  Geolmy  and  Phyviographv  in  the  University  of  Birmingham.  Editor  -f  GraytoUtet. 
of  JfMmrojMh  am  BHHsh  GnpMitt$,  Palaeaatagra]ihicai  Society,  1900-1908.  (. 


G)eiMto««r,  Oma; 

O«lio  of; 
BfeBun,  Blihoy; 


Cbakles  Lltbbxiocc  Kingsford,  M..A.,  F.R.HtsT.S.,  F.S.A. 

Aidatant  SecietMy  to  the  Board  of  Education.   Author  of  I4ft  ^  Htmry 
Editor  irf  Ckrottidtt  af  LM%d»n.  and  Stnw'a  Sianty  sj  j' 

Cari  TnroDOR  Mirbt,  D.Th.  [* 

t'Kjk  sHjr  (.t  (.'hurch  History  in  the  University  of  Marbun;.    Author  of  AlUtfflAtft^  flH|0|y  VD, 

im  ZeitatUr  Oregor  VII.;  Quellen  zur  Ceschtthte  des  PapMhums;  &c.  [ 

CBEDOmtut  Miiatovich,  I 
SoBOtor  of  the  Kingdom  of  Servia.   Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minittcr  Pkni-  J  | 
potentiary  of  the  Kmf  of  Scfvia  to  the  Court  of  St  Jams ,  1^5-1900  and  190a- 1 
I9«3-  L 

SiK  Ch-\rles  Moore  Watson,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  f 

Colonel.  Royal  Engineers.  Deputy'-lnapKCor-General  of  Fortification*,  189^1903.  <  QortMIt  GOMral. 
Served  ondcr  General  Gordon  in  the  Soudan,  t874'i97S.  \ 

CHWSTIAN  rpiSTER,  D.-is-L.  fcrpirnn,   St  of  Tour*- 

IWcssor  at  the  Sorbonne.  PariB.  Chewalkr  of  the  Ul^  of  Honow.  Atttbte  \  J;„J,??L'  «r  «^hJ.,^K,;«, 
of  1>Jn,hi  suf  If  'finf  ,U  Robert  U  Pieux.  [GuDther  Ot  Scliwarzburg. 

Charles  Raymond  BbAZi.F.v,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.Hisr.S. 

Profetaor  of  Modern  Hi&tory  in  the  University  of  Birmingham.  Fornterly  Fellow 
of  Morton  Collegv,  Oxford,  and  University  Lecturer  in  thi  Hislor>-  of  Gio);raphy. 
Lothina  Piiwniaa,  Oifocd,  iM^  Lowall  LectuteTt  Boaton,-  190S.  Author  of 
Henry  Hit  Mmcolor;  The  Dawn  «/  Jfedmc  Gnpvphy:  Ac. 

Ckcil  Weatju  ki.v. 

Formerly  Scholar  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Baniscer-at-Law. 

Cbarles  WitUMH  EUOT. 

Sec  the  biogrjphical  article,  EliOT,  C.  \V. 

Rev.  Dqncam  Cxookes  Tovky,  M.A. 
Editor  of  TKaXaMcrf  4^  neoNuGray;  Ac. 

BoMACft  Feancis  Tovev.  r 

Author  of  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis:  comprising  7k«  CIonMal  CpMirfo,  The  {  Gluck;  HandeL 
CMbert  Variations,  and  iirulytia  of  many  Other  cMiical  worka.  i 

David  George  Hogarth,  M.A,  ^ 
Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  Oxfor.!.     I"i  !1  jw  of  .Magd  ili  ■;  Cijllegc.  Oxford 
Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.    Exi:avatcd  at  I'aphos,  iSHH;  N'aucratt»,  1899  and 


Kyoj:  Ephtsus,  1904-1905;  Assiut,  1906-1007:  Director,  Btitiah  School  at  Athena, 

iii97-i9uo;  Director,  Cretan  Exploratioo  Fund,  1899. 


(■  Co:iv'-;j mar.  Count; 


"^"ToS^BritMb  Viec-CoMul  at  Bmoaiooa.  Author  of  ShtH  J7ffMr>^A9»f  Ka^y.  \  ^'f °' 

LGnietaoo;  Hamilton,  Bmina 
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MagntiBte  tit  Pontypridd  mid 


ClM,  Jolui; 


(mi  par^. 


OANiEt  LLEunft  TaotuA. 
Barristcr-at-Law,  Unoobi'c 
Rhondda. 

Rev.  DocALD  SlACffiuyinM,  MJ^. 

Mlnlater  of  South  Gfowe  CoogtcctMlmul  Chtiidi,  H]gliMt».  Author  of 

Sbt  Dos  vi  n  MACKf  vzit  Wallaci:,  K  C  I  E.,  K.C  V  0. 

Extra  Ciroom-in-Wiiiliiig  to  H.M.  King  George  V.  Director  erf  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment of  Tht  Times,  1891-1899.  Momfaar  at  Inatitiit  4t  Onit  ioMnatioMl  snd 
CMfeicr  de  I'lnttniction  Pobltque  of  fi^uco.  Jofait^tor  of  new  vafanaes  (lotb 
edition)  of  the  AwjM^taatfts  Bnmuiiia.  Author  of  Ainfa;  Egypt  m»HktAxMiM 
QHuMtm;  T»$  llW^f  fiiM#te;  Ac. 

Edwaid  ATOoaritt  FtsBiiAH,  LIfcD. 

See  the  btoftapliiea]  erticle,  fubmaii,  E.  A. 

£.  Alfred  Jones.  f 

Author  of  Otd  Engiiik  Gotd  PiaU;  Oid  Church  PUte  of  Ih,-  1  il>-  M  Mr.n  .  nil  .Vi/irr  J 

Sacramental  Veiselt  of  Foreign  ProUitant  Chunhr^  m  f-'.nc^itrtii .  Itlu^tr^ilrii  CJaJofue  i  QoMmI  RMI  (m  Aw4> 
of  UopM  de  JioihschiU  s  C4>UecUon  of  (Xd  flate\  A  Private  Colo/ojiKr  of  The  Royal 
PlaU  at  Windsor  CasUe;  &c.  \ 

Ernest  Charter  Francois  Babelon. 

I'lii'i:.-!!  .11  iho  (  oll^pc  de  France.  Keeper  of  the  drnartmrnt  of  McxI.ils  .?nH 
Antiquities  at  lUc  Biblioth^ue  .\ationale.  .Member  of  the  Acad^mie  de»  Inscrip- 
tioiM  at  Belles  Lettres,  Pans.  Chevalier  of  the  Legiaa  of  Hooour.  Author  of 
Dtvriptwru  kistoriguts^tsmonwM^M^  ^^ab^fyS^mimlim^e'  ^ 

Eknist  Baixkr,  M.A.  r 
Fdlow  and  Lcctuicr  In  IModem  Hiaiary  «t  St  Jofin's  Colleie,  Onfoid.  Formerly  4 
FdlovandTatarofMerton  College.  Cnven Scholar,  1895.  | 

Rt.  Rev.  Edward  Cuthbert  Butler,  O.S.B.,  M.A..  D.I.itt.  (Dublin). 

Abbot  of  Dowiukle  Abbey.  Bath.  Author  id  "  The  Lauwic  History  of  Falladiua  " 
in  CaatirM^  ratofliM  SWte,  VOL  vi. 

Rev.  F.dwaro  Clarke  Spicer,  M..^. 

New  College,  Oxford.  Geographical  Scholar,  1900. 

EowtN  FM.A.VCIS  Gay,  Th-D. 

I'rofmor  of  Ecoooraic*  and  Ueaa  of  the  Graduate  School  o(  Biuioeet  Admiai»tntioa, 
Harvard  Univenity. 

Lady  Dils£. 

-  See  the  biofiaphioal  article,  DiLU,  Sir  C.  Wh  Bart. 

Edmund  Gosse,  LL.D. 

Sec  the  biographical  article,  GossB.  £. 

Edward  Henry  Palmer.  M..^. 

See  the  biayraphical  artide.  Palmer,  E.  H. 


Haflz. 


Edwaid  John  Patrb,  M.A.  (1844-19014). 

Formerly  Fellow  of  University  Cullege,  Ox/ord.  Editor  of  the  Sektl  Warki  af 
Hurkr.  .Author  of  History  of  European  Colonies;  History  of  Ikt  Ittwt  WoiM  tatted 
AmeriM;  The  Colonies,  in  the  "  British  Citizen  "  Scries;  &c. 

EbvARD  Meyer,  Ph.D.,  D.Litt.  (Oxon),  LL.D.  (Chicagol. 

Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  BcrliQ.  Author  of  Gtuhichlc 
des  AUerthums.Ceschichtedtiolun  Aeiypttnt',  I>mlmulilmtMUinlfttlAartUmm», 

Rbv.  Edwaid  McwBtntH  Waiur,  H.A. 

Pdlow,  Senior  Tutor  and  Libcarian  of  Quecn*a  Colkse/Oxionl. 

Edmund  Owen,  M.B.,  F.R.CS.,  LU>.;  D.Sc. 

Consult  inc  Suri;con  to  St  Mary's  Hoeplfal,  London,  and  to  the  Children's  Hospital, 
f'.nMt  Ormond  Street,  l^indon.  i.hcvalicr  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Late 
Examiner  in  Surger>  at  the  l  'niversilii  »  of  Cambrid|etLoa«»and  Dttfhaui.  AutbOT 
of  A  Manual  of  AmUamy  for  Senior  Stmienls. 

EDGAK  PRtSTAOE. 

Special  Lecturer  in  Portuguese  Utcratunt  In  the  University  of  Manchester, 
lijukminer  in  Puriugiiesc  in  the  Universities  of  LoiKlon,  Manchctitcr,  &c.  Conimcn- 
'  '      Portugtie^e  Order  of  S.  Thiago.    Corre!)pondin|^Meniber  of  Lisbon  Royal 
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Academy  of  Sciences,  Lisbon  Geographical  Society, 
Porlugufse  Nun;  Azurara's  ChronicU  of  Guinea;  &c. 


Editor  of  iMm  0 


Lord  Locitee  of  Gowrje  (liUmund  Robertson),  P.C.,  LL,D.,  K.C. 

CM|  Lmd^of  the  Admiralty.  i^a-ittjK;.  ^Secretaiy  _to,the^Admiralty,_i905-i9o8.  ■ 


M.P.  for  Dnndec,  1 8«s-  >9<>S-  Follow  of  Cbrpua  Chriati  C^lkfe,  Omfoid 

fi>wiN  Stephen  Goodrich,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Fellow  .^nd  Librarian  of  Mcrton  College,  Oxford.    .Mdrichlan  Demonstrator  of 

Comi^ir.iliv  I-  .\:-..UotTiy ,  ^lli.<r^^l^  Mtiscum,  Oxforrf. 

Frederick  Cornwalxjs  Con-ybeare,  M..A..  D.Th.  Uiicsscn). 

FcUow  of  the  Britidt  Aeademy.  Fomierly  Fdtow  of  Univenity  CoHtCtt  Oxford 
Author  of  TAf  AtmaU  Armtmutm  Tixts  ^  ifruMle;  l/y(A,  iiatf£  ami  Mmnls  \  Sec 

Fuderick  George  Meesok  Beck,  M..\. 

Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Claaaict,  Clare  College,  Cambridge. 


HaplodriU. 


flottl  (in  parti- 
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fl.a.0. 

flwW.&B. 

O.W.T. 

H.  A.  de  C. 
B.B.WA. 

H.Ck. 

H.  G.  H. 


I  Gilbert,  Sir  Jolm. 


F.  G.  StlPHBMt. 

Farmeriy  Art  Critic  of  the  Athenaeum.  Author  of  Artists  at  Home;  Georte  Cniik- 
fkank;  Mtmorials  of  W.  iiulready;  French  and  PImisk  PiOmns,      £.  Landtttr; 

T.  C.  Uook,  R  A.;  &c 

Rev.  FREDF-RirK  Homf??  Dudden,  D.D. 

Fellow.  Tutor  and  Lecturer  in  Theology,  Liiki-nirt  Collegt^  OaHncd.  Author  of' 
Grtti»y  the  Great,  his  Piatt  im  Hitltry  atul  ThcuffU  ;  Sbc 

FrANKUN  HfJTRY  HtXVER. 

Assistant  Editor  of  the  Century  Dictionary. 

Feaxcis  John  Haveslfielo,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  t'r.ivcrsity  of  Oxford.  Fellow  of 
Brascnoiie  College.  Fellow  of  the  Britiih  Academy.  Author  of  Monographs  on 
Kuiiiati  History,  ftjwriilly  Homui  Britaia;  Ac. 

Fhidt;op  Kamseh. 

Sec  the  biograpfaidll  Mtide,  J^MOBX,  FVDTJOP'. 

FlAMK  R.  Caka. 

AvAarot  SmAAffkBjrtmiitGnatTnkltlkt  tMtm. 

FRANas  Samuel  Philbrick,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Formerly  Scholar  and  Resident  Fellow  of  Harvard  University.    Member  of 
American  Hi^iuricdl  Association. 

FKEDERirK  William  Rcdler,  I.S.O.,  F.G.S.  f 

CurutuT  and  Librarian  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geolsniy,  Loodoa,  1B79-1903.  -|  GypnUl{ 

l'iu&ident  of  the  Geologixts'  Association,  1887-1^89.  [ 

Geoxgc  Abraham  C.RirRSfjN,  C.I.F,.,  Ph.D.,  D.Lrrr.  (Dublin).  f 
Member  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  l873-j(K»3.   In  charge  of  Linguistic  Stirvt-y  of 
India,  1898-1902.    (loM  MtKUIlint,  Royal  Asi.itic  .Society,  1909.  Vice-Prcsriknt 
of  the  Royal  AsiiitiL-  Sotictv.    f"'jrincrly  Fellow  of  Calcutta  Uoivernty.  Author 
of  The  Languages  of  India;  &c. 

George  Campbell  Macaulay,  M.A. 

Lecturer  in  English  in  the  Universitv  r  f  rumbridg''.  Formerly  Professor  of  English 
L;>.ni;i3nKP  and  Lireraturf  in  the  I  ni'vtrsity  of  Wales.    Editor  of  the  Works  of  John 

i'mv,  i:r ;  Af, 

George  Charlks  Wh.liam.sov,  T-i  rr  T)  f 

Chevalier  of  the  Ltyion  of  HDtmur-    Author  of  Portrait  M:n:alum:  Lifr  V  Richard  j  Qnf0^ 
Cotway,  K.A.;  Oeorge  Hn^kheart ;  P"r:r,:i!  Drawingt;  &c.   Editor  of  ne«- edition  of  | 
Dr\  an  s  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  En^r avert. 


{  HaiModi,  WlnOeld  Scott. 
\  GnliMI*K  Itofefc 


iHaiuIUon, 


Gu^nlt 


Gowtr,  Jftta. 


G£o&G£  Fbzdbuck  7-niit»»  A.££  Jmsi.C.E. 
Author  of  Ueehameal  BamdUng  ef  UettriaL 

Sir  Alfred  George  CiREENniiLL,  M..\.,  F.R.S. 

Formerly  IVofcssorof  Mathematics  in  the  Ordnance  College,  Woolwich.  Kxaininer 
in  the  Univenity  of  WkIm.  Member  of  the  Aeramutml  ComMktte.  Author 
of  yoies  on  Dynamia',  Hydnilaliet;DiftKiUiQto$iiltiltenl  Ctaailii»,uilh  ApplUa- 

Gmht  ShOWSrman,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Prufci>M>r  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Member  of  the  AichaedloKical 
Institute  of  America.  Member  of  American  Philologicil  Aiewiltiffn  Author  of 
With  the  Professor;  The  Great  Uother  of  the  Gods ;  &c. 

Sn  Geoiok  Svdenham  Clarke,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E..  F.R.S. 

Oovernor  of  Boinb«y.„  Author  of  Impmai  D^entt;  Riisitu'*  Creat  Sta  Power: 
rhe  £a«l  Gravl  Mwef  War:  Ac. 

Rt.  Ho^f.  Georoe  Wiuiam  Erskine  Rcssell,  P.C,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Under-Secretary  of  Sute  for  the  Home  Department,  1894-1895;  for  India,  189a- 

I^<lf  w'^B.^CfaP^^'''c^o(^H^^*I^^d^f-'^'!''  Author  of 

Rev.  GureiTBS  Wheeler  Thatcher,  M.A.,  B.D. 

Warden  of  Camden  College,  S\-dney,  N.S.W.  Formerly  Tutor  in  Hebrew  md  OM 

Te.stament  Ilioton,-  nt  Manitfield  College^  Oxford. 

Hr.NRY  Anselm  de  Colv.^r,  K.C. 

Author  of  rikr  Law  of  Guarantees  and  cf  Pi  iricipal  ami  Stntyi  Ac. 

Horace  RouNOBROKr:  Woodward,  F.R  S.,  K  G  S. 

Fiinni  rly  A-.-istant  iJiri-ctor  of  V-.i  i  ■.i-nlng>i-.il  S'.;r\  i-y  of  Kiigl.iml  ,on|  Wales.  Prcii- 
dent,  l.rewlogi»(»'  Asuociation,  1893-1894.  Woliasto'n  Medallist,  1908. 

Hugh  Chisholm,  M  A. 

Formerly  Srhol.ir  i  f  Corpus  Christ!  Coilcgc,  Oxford.  Editor  of  the  Ilth  flditlQII  of 
the  EMcydopaedia  BrilaHHie»;  co.«ditor  01  the  <oth  edition. 


{ 


Great 


«tCh» 


{ 


OTNO-Tukiah  War.  1887. 


|GUd$toDe.  W.  B. 

{  KUJI  Ktaami; 
A  HantUnl;  HMnnui 
[  ar-Rlwlya;  HuM. 

•^GnaiwilM. 


Gosehen.  1st  Viseount; 
GraoviUe.  2Bi  Bui; 
Hamilton,  Atoxnier 

(in  partii 
BHmmt,  Sir  Winhua. 


Hippolyte  Deuhaye,  S.  J.  r 

AmistAnt  in  the  comptlaBon  of  the  BoHandiet  pwUieatioin:  Aiiaktia  BcBmdiam  }.  qiw  $(■  Uagiolo£>'. 

and  Acta  ianctorum.  I 


HoR.\Tio  Gordon-  Hutchinson. 

Amateur  Golf  Champiao,  X886-18B7.  Author  of  Hisi$t  m  <k^\  dlf  (Badmintm  • 
Library):  Boohi^Go^Qmiei^',  Ac. 


GOU. 
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J.  9»  HuuY  James  Powell,  F.C.S. 

Of  Menzr*  Jaint-s  Powell  &  Sons.  Whitcfriars  Glasa  Work*.  London.  Member  of 
Coiiimiiu-c  uf  sixappaintcdlwBnid«f  Edttoatkm  ioprc|MKtlie<dttiiiefortliei^ 
arrauiic  ntent  of  the  Art  CdHctwn  oi  th*  Vktori*  tSti  Albtrt  IIimmub.  Antbor 

of  Cloft  Makinf.  &c. 

H.  U.  HOJUTK  Lamb.  M  A.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 

Professor  of  Matln-ttiniir^,   I  iuvi-t>ity  <i(   Maticfie.>rer.     KorrrH-rly  Ki 
Auuataot  i  utor  ol  Trinitv  C'oilrrr,  CambritlKC'.    Member  of  Council 
Society,  1894-1896.  Rowil  McdaUnt,  190*.  Piciidcat  at  Loodaa  MathcowtKal 
Society,  1903-1904.  Auomr  of  Hydn^flumiai  Ac 

n  L.  H.         Hareiei  L  Hennesst,  L.R.C.S.I.,  L.R.CP.L,  M.D.  (Bnii.) 

U.  iL  C.         HxCTOR  ^f  UN'BO  Chad  WICK,  H.A. 

Librarian  and  Fellow  of  Chre  CpHcrB,  Camtoidg».  Author  of 

SaxoH  Inniluti<mt. 

M»M*ll9»        HAROi.1)  >Ti,i.I.Ok  \Vooi>f;ocK.  D.Sc. 

Aui»t^iiu  to  tlio  l'nilr--.i>f  of  Proto-Zoolo({y,  London  University.  Fellow 
Univenuty  Colli       I  omion     Authot  oi  HaemoftatfUalt*  IB  Sir  E.  Rajr  iMllCt' 

tcr's  Trealist  of  Zoolvgy,  and  of  various  scientific  papers 

B.B.  BiKRY  Reevk.  D  C  L.  JflalMil  (im  Amrt 

Sw;  tiic  biuardphical  ^.rtu  lr.  Kkkve,  HexKV.  -^WMWI  W  fWIJ. 

H.  S».  Hen«y  Sweet,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  f  .  «  - 

Uai««nity  Ruder  in  Phom"«ic«,  Oxford.   Member  of  the  Academie*  of  Minleh,  J  U  «.» 

Berlin.  Copenhagen  and  lleUinefors.   Author  of  A  History  of  Bl^fM  Sttmit  fnwr  |  GritBO^  WOhtlili 

Ihf  F.arliesi  Pniod;  A  Handbook  if  PhouetU$;  ftc  I 

H.  S.-K.         SuL  Hemxy  Setom-Kakk,  M.A.  Jfiin. 

M.P.  lor  St.  Hdca'i,  iaa»-i906.  Aotlwr  of  Jfy  5iNfMif  JSWliiajn:  At; 

B.W>CI.1I>     Hknby  Wii-mam  Cvkij-ss  Davis,  M.A.  fcUbert,  Foliot; 

Fellow  and  I'utor  of  Bolliol  CoHegc.  Oxford.  Fellow  of  All  Souls  (  ollege,  Oxford,  -j  Gloucester,  Bobert,  £afl  of; 
lAjKh'iSaa.  Aatlior ol  B»ffa»d  mutr  tk*  Nmumi tud  Ant^tmti  CkuUHUiiu. 

B.  W*  Xsv.  Henry  Wheeler  Robi.sson,  M.A.  f 

Profe«sor  of  Churrh  History  in  Rawdon  College,  Leeds.  Senior  Kennicott  Scholar,  ^ 
OsfMd  Univenity,  1901.   Author  of  Htbnw  Psye/Motsi  m  RtlatiMt  le  famUm 

LA.  ISKAKL  AuuSMO^ H,A.  fGrMtx;  Habdala; 

Reader  hi  Talowlle  and  lUblnnic  Liten^ure,  Univeriity  of  Coahrtd^   Pmideiit,  J  ii>i>kh&-  HaIavI- 
JetriUi  Hirtorical  Sodotr  of  En^md.  Author  of  A  5ft«rt  Hiilmy  €fJtmiA  LUtn- 1  ^Z!ff;  «h»fJi 

I.  JLKK      JoON  Alexander  Fuller  M  utt  Asn.  M.A.,  P.S.A.  r 

Muiical  Critic  of  7*/i«  7"«mt.!.  \\xihaT  oi  Life  ol  Schumann;  The  Miukian't  Pitgrim-  1  r^-.  o- 
om;  Masttrt  ol  Ctrman  Mutic;  EnelisM  iitmt  in  ike  NnOeaUh  Century;  The  Ajt  1  ^  ueors*. 

iiTAmA  wtrf  JTMrfdl  Editw  of  M 

Citratorand  UhrarianoftheMineunolhicticdGHhfr.LMidQB.  Author  of  ^  ^^^''^I^ 
Tht  CeoU>ey  rf  BuiUin t  Stonci .  L  C»en»mL 

J.  A.S.  John  AuDUiCTON  Symoxds,  LL.D.  f  _  . 

SiB^biapiphialnticlt,SVMOliP<,J.A.  |6nilld. 

J.IL  JAKKS  Blyth,  M.A.,  LL.D.  | 

Formerly  Pmfe»sor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  GlBVOTMld  Wcitof  SootlAMlTMihpioRl  \ 
College.  Editor  of  Fcipiaoa'a  EUetrieUy.  I 

J.  BC  jAUEd  BARTLrrr.  f 

Lecturer  on  Constmction,  Architecture,  Sanitation,  Qiwntitieii,  Ac..  Klog'a  CoUecc,  J 
Lomlon.  Member  of  Society  of  .Architects,  I  natitute  of  Junior  Eaigineen,  Quantity  1 

Surveyors'  Association.  Author  of  Quanlitiat.  \ 

J.  D.  B.  jAMiu  David  Bourchier,  M.A„  F.R.G.S.  f  ^RfP/'y  • 

Kii«'aCoili|»,Cambn(l|e.  ConeqKmdent  of  TVwm  in  Soulh<Eattem  Europe.  J  Bt^mry:  Modtm; 
Coranuinder  of  the  Oiden  of  Prince  Danilo  of  Montenegro  and  of  the  Savioar  of  1  fltufc  Utmtuto:  11 

Greece,  and  Officer  of  the  Order  of  St  Alcjiander  of  Bwtgariai  ^  ifoAnf. 


J.B.  S.*         John  Eowi:<  Sandys,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

Public  Orator  in  the  Univeisity  of  Cambridce.  Fellow  of  St  John's  CoUcce.  Cam-  J  Giwk  LftW» 
bridge.    Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.   Author  of  History  0}  Classiiol  SckoUu-  \  * 

J.  Fl.  John  Fiske. 

Sec  the  biographical  article,  FlSKE,  J. 

J.  0. 0»A>       John  George  Clark  Anderson.  M  A. 

Cennor  and  Tuinr  of  ('hriM  Chun  h.  Oxford.   Formerly  Fellow  of  tlwrtlfn  CoOcve* 
Craven  FcUow  (Oxford),  1896.  Cuningtua  Priaeman,  1893. 

J.  0.  B.  Jom  ClOliOB  ROBBRTBON,  M.A.,  PH.D. 

Prpfeioor  of  German  " 
nUlory  tf/  German 
LanntiJte  Journal. 

J.H.F.  John  Henry  Freese.  M.\.  fClMtfUB;  Oiatlan; 

Formerly  FcUow  of  St  John's  CoSkft,  Cambrid|e.  \  BlillUl  (fit  partli. 


nam,  M.A.,  Pr.D.  r 

n  LamuBue  and  Utcratuic.  Univenity  of  London.  Antbor  of  J  flnih.. 

Uleri&ni  ScUtttr  ^  a  Cmtary;  Ac  .Editor  of  the  Jfnfcnil 
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Josm  Hemy  HcasBU,  M.A.  .  •ffllM* 

JOBM  Hsmv  PoYNTiNc,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  r 

Prafeaaor  of  Physics  and  Dean  of  the  Facully  of  Science  in  the  Uniwrsity  of  Bir-  I  f-r«vltatlon  (in  ftor/) 

miiicbam.  Fornwily  FcUow  of  Trimly  Calk«e.  Cambridge.  Joiat^utbor  of  J«rt- 1  i""Viiauon  v»n  par,,. 
Phytks.  >> 

John  TTollano  Rose,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  f 

Lecturer  on  Modern  Hi»tor>-  to  the  CambriHec  University  Local  Lectures  Syndicate.  J  r„,,___„j  Ramn 
Author  of  W  «f  HtpaUmt  /.;  Sapckomt  Studitt;  Tk«  btHleprntnt    Um  Enrtpuut  \  ^^^^^^  mmo. 

UiM  JiniB  Laiduy  WnxoN.  /flmll,  Tto  H«||rj 

Author  of  Ar^mian  Roommtt  tmnpnnmled  m  Utivry.  \  9vamn, 

Grote; 

HMnUton,  Sir  Williaoi, 
Bnt.  (fM  pofOi 

JOBW  SlOTB  Fur,  p.Sc.,  F.G.S.  fGIauconlte;  Gneiss; 


John  Malcolm  Mitchell. 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Queen'*  Collese,  Oxford.  Lecturer  in  CUmwc*.  Cast  Loadon 
CaUcgt  (Uniwenity  cfLnidap}.  Jwat-«ditor  of  Grate's  ffiiltfy  CirMM 


Petfomphcr  to  the  Geological  Survey.  Formerly  Lecturer  on  Petrology  in  Edin-  J  nr«nlt«-  nrannlltA* 
bii»7  Unlvenlty.  NeOI  Medallist  of  the  Itoyat  Society  of  Edinbiu^  Bigidqr  j  g"'"^' J^?""'"!* 
MeSidlnt  of  the  GcolosiGal  Society  of  London.  LOmwlt  OlilNa;  Gl 

.1. 


{ 


John  T.  Bealby. 

Joint  author  of  Stanford's  Europe.    Formerly  Kdifir  of  the  Scotlish  Ceorrapkical  GoH. 
AfflfMiiM.  Tranalator  of  Sven  Hedin'a  Tkroagh  Asia,  Ctntral  Attn  awi  Tibet;  &c.  I 

'  .  !  Golden  Rose  \in  pari); 

Jaus  Tboiuok  SbotWELI,  FB,]>«  \  Goliad ; 

Pfoicasar  of  Hbtory  in  CohnabiK  Uniwrrity,  New  YoHt  City.  1  q^^qi  (j^  part). 

KiMosuy  Gauamd  Jaync. 

SoaMtime  Scholar  ti  Wadham  College.  Oxford.  Matthew  AraoM  Priaemw,  1909. 
Author  of  Vctitw  dv  <hma  a»d  kit  Suteetten. 

Karl  KRiTunACHCR.  /  Greek  Uterature: 

See  (he  biograpbicai  article,  Kkumbacubk,  Carl.  \       IL  Bysanline. 

r  Glockensirieh  Gong; 

Miss  Kaihlken  ScHLtsiNCER.  Guitar;  Guitar  Fiddle; 

Editor  o(  the  Portfolio  of  Musical  Arckaedoiy.  Author  of  The  Inttrmments  of  ihe  i  GusU;  Harmonica; 
Onke^^t»^.^ke.  Harmonichord; 

I  Harmonium  .>.  f-nn). 

Louis  DrcnESNE.  ( ^  _        ,,  „, 

See  the  bioifr.iphii :al  article.  Di;cUES.\E,  L.  M.  O.  ■  i  CWfOiy:  Fofti,  IL-VI. 

Lewis  Foreuan'  Dav,  F.S.A.  (1845-1009).  r 
Formerly  N  ice-PrcMdent  of  the  Society  of  Arts.    Pant  Master  qf  thft  Alt  WorllCr*' 
(.lild.   .Author  of  Wtndoui,  a  book  about  Stained  Class;  &c.  | 

Lfvisa^j  Franxis  Vernon-Harcovrt,  M.A.,  M.Inst.C.E.  (1839-1907).  ( 
)  nrin^rty  Hrofe«tor  of  Civil  En^twering  at  University  College,  London.  Author  J 
.  f  A'ltxTj  and  CatkUt;  Htubomfs  and  DidU;  CitU  Ettgiattrittg  pt  Appiied  in  Csn>  | 

struclion;  &c. 

Leonard  Jaues  Spencer,  M..\.  [  OonlOOUlirs  Gtftlti; 

Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Mineral*       ..•.<.•.  " 
of  Siilii«y  Sussex  College,  Cambfidget 
Mineralogical  Magtizine. 

Lewis  Richard  Farnell,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  ' 
Ftllisw  :ir!rl  SfTiior  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  0«ford:  Utiivcrsity  Lecturer  in  Clueical  J  1 


Mineralogy,  British  Museum.  Formerly  Scbobri  OraiUli  Ua  iorD: 
nbfidge,  Md  Harkneaa  Scholar.   Editor  of  thel^^gj^^^ 


Ari  luitoi  ,K\ ;  Wilde  I.€<-turcr  in  Compafntive  Rcligioii.  Mithor  of  C«ftt  <if  Ae  I 

itiftk  :>uit:j ,  Evolution  of  Religion.  \ 

Lord  Macauiav.  f 

Sec  the  biographical  article,  MACAt;LAV,  T.  B.  .M.,  Baron. 

MOSKS  Caster,  Ph.D. 

Chief  Kabbi  of  the  Sephardic  Communities  of  England.  V'i»-e-President.  Zionist 
Congress,  1898,  1899,  1900.  llchcstcr  Lecturer  at  Oxfor<l  on  Slawnicand  Byzantine 
Litecatureji886aiKiit{ot.  President,  Foll(4ore  Society  of  Encland.  Vice-President, 
Angkhjvwitli  AnodatMo.  Author  of  Hitlery    Sumamm  refiAir  Liknlnret  Ac. 

MAmoN  H.  SmuiANN,  F.$.A.  r 

Formerly  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Art.   Member  of  Fine  Art  Conunittee  of  Inter-  . 
national  Exhibition*  of  Brussels,  Paris,  Buenos  .Mres,  Koine  and  the  Franco-  |  Gilbart^  AUnd; 
British  Exhibition,  London.    .Author  of  History  of  "  Putu  h";    British  Port'oil '\  GlMIUniiy> 
PairUittgte  the  ofemnt  of  Ihe  Nineteenth  Century :  Worhs  of  C.  F.  Walts,  Rut.; 
0rMjftSbil#ii!iiM«iid  jwyl«r<4f  [ 

Ifoun  Jastrow.  JiTN.,  Ph.D.  f   ^ 

Professor  of  Semitic  L,»ngua|?es.  University  of  PeROiylvBIHa,  U-SwA,    Author  of  •  ""6»n'"»"i 
XlUgumoflheBabyloHiasuandAnyriaiisih:.  ■  (ulUa. 

Max  Arthok  IffACAOUifx.  f 

Formeriy  DivMional  Judge  hi  the  Puniah.  Author  of  The  SUA  JCelMni.  its  Guna,  I  ^»tt. 
Sacred  WritiHff  and  mSon;  &c.  Editor  6L       tf  Gmm  Hmok,  in  the  Ptmiabi  1 
language.  I 
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X) 


ILH.T. 

H.  O.A.C 

ML  P. 
■.P.* 

O.Ba. 

V.A. 

P.  A.  A. 

P.(i.T. 

F.a 

p.  OL 
F.Q.T. 

P.  to. 

P.M 
B.A.W. 

I.  0.1. 
9,1* 

R*  Na  B« 


Mauccs  Niebuhr  Tod,  M  A.  f 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Orii-I  tDlli  KC,  Oxfrml.    Univenlty  LMttOW  bl  E^tmplly.'j 

Joint-author  of  <~a/tj;t;£H;-  7/      Sfnirta  .'.tuievm.  K 


in  GtiMl:  at  fiiimiiic- 


ilAXiMiLi\x  Otto  Uisii  \RCK  Casta&I,  M.A.  . 
K<M<]cr  ;ii  Aru  i>-:it  Hi>i<)r>'  at  LoiidiMi  Usivtiiiiy. 

h.im  I  nl\x-rsUy,  1905-190S. 

Mark  Faitison. 

See  the  biogiaphical  aitlete,  PattiMN,  MamM. 

Lnm  Jacques  Maxuie  Prin'et. 

Farmeriy  Archivist  to  the  Frrnch  National  Archives.  Atadliitiy  of  tlw  iMtitatA' 
of  Pimnce  (Academy  ol  Moral  and  Political  SdeaoMj. 

Oswald  Bauon,  F.S.A. 

EdJtnr  of  Tto  Aneattr,  I90«-I90S.  Hon. 
Honourable  Society  of  the  Banmetage. 


GraMo:  History. 

HaiiillMr  Bmms 

.HannllML 


to  Slandliic  Crandl  of  fhei  AMIk 


PAVt  DANIEI  ALPHANt)KRY. 

P. iris.   Author  ol  Lcs  IdUi  mor.jl 

Philip  A.  Ashviokiii,  M  A..  Doc  JuKM. 

New  Collt  v;!-,  I  tvfi.ril  l'j.itri«tei<4(.Lwav 

of  Ihf  Engiuh  CuH^iUuimn. 

Pmup  Cheshev  Vo>^  M.A. 


tc.iie  Pratique  de»  Hautes  £tude4,  Sorfaonnc,  \  GonialO  do  BetMO. 
he-i Us  kMnimt laHmuaKMhmtdH XJIU tiUe.  \, 


Tnmalator  of  H.  R.  von  GMfN't  BiHery  ] 


Percy  Oardxer,  M.A. 

Sec  the  biographical  artide,  CARDNBrn,  PbiCT. 

Peter  Giles,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Lrrr.D. 

Follow  111(1  Cla<uiical  l.ivturer  of  Kmmanitpl  College,  Caml 
Rcatlfr  in  Comparative  I'hiiology.    Frnncrly  Secretary  of  the' 
losicai  Society.  AiiOm  oi  Uamei  i^  Cmfanim  Pkilmgy. 
pAtiL  GatttGE  RoNtiDT.  r 
Alt  Critic  of  llw  OAimw;  and  tbe  £Wr>  tgaO.  ,  Konurly^  E^tor  of  Hu  ArUa.  | 


Gunpowdtr  Hot; 
HalUas,  1st  Marquess  of; 
Hamilton.  1st  Duka  of. 

Greek  Art 


and  UahNucsityJ  QlMk 
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OICHTBL,  JOHAHN  OBORO  (1638-1710),  German  mystic, 
was  born  at  Rcgcnsburj;,  where  his  father  was  a  metnl)er  of 
senate,  on  the  14th  of  March  1658.  Ha%inK  acquired  at  school 
an  acquaintance  with  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac  and  even  Arabic, 
he  proceeded  to  Strassburg  to  study  theology;  but  finding 
the  theological  prelections  of  J.  S.  Schmidt  and  I'.  J.  SpLin  r 
distasteful,  be  entered  the  faculty  of  law.  He  was  admitted 
an  advocata^  fnt  at  Spires,  and  then  at  Kegensbnif;  but 
having  become  acquainted  with  tbe  baron  Juatinianns  von 
Weltz  (1621-1668),  a  Hungarian  nobleman  who  cherished 
•cbemes  for  the  rennioB  of  Chrirtendom  and  the  oonvenion 
«f  tlie  woild,  and  having  Umidf  becxmie  aopimnted  with 
another  world  in  dmaia  ud  visions,  he  abandoned  all  interest 
in  his  profession,  and  became  an  energetic  promoter  of  the 
*' ChrisUrhiuiichr.  Jfsusgfsrlhfhuf!"  or  Christian  Edification 
Society  of  Jesiis.  The  movement  in  its  beginnings  provoked  at 
Ir.ist  no  active  h<Kti!ity;  but  when  Gichtcl  began  to  attack  the 
teaching  of  the  Lutheran  clergy  .md  church,  espcrially  upon  the 
fundamental  dwtrine  of  justificiilion  by  faith,  he  exjHwcd  him- 
self to  a  prosecution  which  resulted  in  sentence  of  banishment 
and  confiscation  (1665).  After  many  months  of  wandering  and 
occasionaUy  romantic  adventure,  he  reached  Holland  in  January 
]<67,  and  settled  at  ZwnOe,  when  he  eo-opented  with  Rjedrich 
Bredding  (169^711),  wlio  shared  Ms  views  and  aspirations. 
Having  became  flivolved  hi  the  trotthlea  of  this  Moid,  Gichtel, 
after  a  period  of  imprisonment,  was  banished  for  a  term  of  years 
from  Zwolle,  but  finally  in  i<S68  found  a  borne  in  Amsterdam, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  .Antoinette  Bourignon 
(i6f6-i6So),  ami  in  a  state  of  poverty  (which,  however,  never 
became  destitution)  lived  out  his  strange  life  of  visions  and 
day-dreams,  of  prophecy  and  p'aycr.  He  became  an  ardent 
dini  iple  of  Jakob  noehmc,  whose  works  he  published  in  T6S2 
(.Amsterdam,  2  voLs.);  l)ut  before  the  time  of  his  death,  on  the 
Jist  of  January  1710,  he  had  attracted  to  himself  a  small  band 
of  followers  known  as  Gicfatelians  or  Brethzem  of  the  Angels,  who 
propagated  certain  viewt  at  wUdi  ha  bad  anivad  ilidi|Mldently 
«f  Boehme.  Seeking  ever  to  hear  the  aallMMitative  voice  of 
God  within  them,  and  endeavoutfng  to  attain  to  a  life  altogether 
free  fronl  carnal  desires,  like  that  of  "  the  angels  in  heaven,  who 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marri.igc,"  they  claimed  to 
exercise  a  prie^-thood  "  after  the  order  of  Mclchizcdck,"  apix  .ising 
the  wrath  of  (iod.  and  ransoming  the  souls  of  the  lost  by  sutTcritigs 
endured  vicariou;,!y  ■x\1<--t  theexami)leof  Christ.  While,  however, 
Boehme  "  desired  to  remain  a  faithful  son  of  tbe  Church,"  the 


Gichtelians  became  Separatists  (if.  J.  A,  Dorner,  History  of 
Proles  Id  lit  Thtiiloi-y.  ii.  p.  185). 

(^ichtet's  corre»pt]ndence  was  published  without  his  knowledge 
by  Gottfried  Arnold,  a  disciple,  in  1701  ^  vob.),  and  apin  in  IMft 
{3  vols.).  It  has  been  frequently  rcprintM  under  thetitle  Thenofi^ 
prattica.  The  seventh  volume  of  the  Berlin  edition  (1768)  contains 
.1  notice  of  Gichtcl's  life.  Sec  also  G.  A.  von  Hariess,  Jakob 
liohme  und  die  AUhimisten  (1S70,  2nd  ed.  1882);  article  in 
gemtine  deutsche  Bwgraphit. 

OIDDINQS,  JOSHUA  REED  (1795-1864),  American  sutesman, 
prominent  in  the  anti-slaveiy  conflict,  was  bom  at  Tioga  Point, 
now  Athens,  Bradford  county,  Peiuuylvania^  on  the  Ml  oi 
October  179s.  In  ite6  hu  pareDta  removed  to  Adilabida 
ooonty,  Ohks  then  qiaxsely  settled  and  almost  a  wilderness. 
The  son  worked  on  his  father's  farm,  and,  though  he  received 
no  systematic  education,  devoted  much  lime  to  study  and 
reading.  For  several  years  after  i8i,j  he  w.as  a  school  teacher, 
but  in  I'eliruary  i.Si:  he  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar  and  soon 
obtained  a  Large  practic:;,  particularly  in  criminal  cases.  From 
iS?i  to  1837  he  wa.s  in  partnership  with  Benjamin  F.  Wade. 
He  served  in  the  lower  house  of  tbe  slate  legislature  in  1826-1823, 
and  from  December  1838  until  March  1859  was  a  member  of 
the  national  House  of  Representatives,  first  as  a  Whig,  thm 
as  a  Ftoe4oilcr,  and  finally  as  a  Republican.  Recognizing  that 
slavny  was  a  state  institution,  with  which  the  Federal  govem- 
meat  had  no  authority  to  interfere,  he  oootended  that  slavny 
could  only  exist  by  a  specific  state  enactment,  that  therefore 
slavery  m  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  Territories  was  un- 
lawful and  should  be  ahnh'sh..  1'.,  that  the  coastwise  slave-trade  in 
vessels  flying  the  nation. u  llag.  like  the  international  slave-trade, 
should  be  rigiiily  suppre.s-se<l,  and  that  Congres-s  had  no  ix)wer  to 
pass  any  act  which  in  any  way  could  he  construed  as  a  recognition 
of  .slavery  as  a  national  institution.  His  attitude  in  the  so-called 
"  Creole  Case  "  attracted  particular  attention.  In  184 1  some 
slaves  who  were  being  carried  in  the  brig  "  Creole  "  from 
Hampton  Roads,  Viigiaia,  to  New  Orleans,  revoked,  killed  the 
captain,  gained  ppMwrioa  of  the  vend,  and  toon  aftennwdi 
entered  the  Britiib  port  cf  Mmmw.  TtMieivoii,  accerdiag  to 
British  law,  they  beaune  free.  Tbe  minority  who  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  revolt  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  murder, 
and  the  others  were  liberated.  Efforts  were  made  by  the  United 
States  government  to  recover  the  slaves,  Daniel  Webster,  then 
secretary  of  state,  tisserting  that  on  an  .American  ship  they  were 
under  the  jurisdiction  uf  the  United  Slates  atid  that  they  were 
legally  properly.   On  the  21st  of  March  1&42,  before  the  case 
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was  settled,  Giddings  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  aeries  of  resolutions,  in  which  he  asserted  that  "  in  resuming 
tlulrnatural  rightsof  personal  liberty  "  the  slaves  "  violated  no  law 
ol  tlie  United  Statea."  For  ofleriog  these  resolutioiu  GiddingB 
wu  wlUuAiei  with  micoar»  tad  tm  lerotUy  cennired  by  the 
House.  Thereupon  he  reigned,  appealed  to  his  constituents, 
and  was  immediately  re-elected  by  a  large  majority.  In 
1859  he  was  not  rt_'f.oiri;iuiit.-J.  and  rtMred  from  Coiit;r<.5s  :ii:cr 
a  continuous  .scrvitt  ol  mL>re  ihaa  twenty  years.  From  iSfj; 
until  his  death,  at  Montreal,  on  the  J7th  of  Mny  1864,  he 
was  U.S.  consul-eencral  in  CansHa,  Giddings  published  a  sci  it  s 
of  political  LS,i.iys  signed  "  I'acifirus  "  (1843);  Spei-ilu-s  in 
Congress  (185  »  l,  1  hi-  i.xiUs  of  Floruiti  (tJ^'S);  and  a  History 
tj  the  J\'l"-!li'.')::  /.'s  Author.-,  iiiut  i\iu^i-i  (iSfj^). 

Sec  Tht  Life  oj  Joshua  R.  Giddings  ((  hiraf-- >.  ism/i),  by  his  son-in- 
law,  George  Wdiihinfton  Julian  (iSiy-t.-^Qt)),  .1  l*ree-«jil  kailer  and  a 
representative  in  Congress  in  i&49-i8si,a  Kcpublican  representative 
in  OMgKM  in  tWt-«97t,  a  Ubcial  ftepubUcan  in  the  aanpaipi  of 
1S79,  and  Bftenrarda  a  Donocfat. 

GIDEON  fin  Hebrew,  perhaps  "hewer"  or  "warrior"), 
liiK-rator.  reformer  utid  "  jurl^e  "  of  Israel,  was  the  soa  01  Joash, 
of  ihe  .MuiWibite  lIuu  of  Aljie^er,  and  had  his  home  at  Ophr.ih 
near  Siicchem.  His  name  occurs  in  ilcb.  xi.  32,  in  a  list  of  ;  hose 
who  became  heroes  by  faith;  but,  except  in  Judgis  vi.  viii^ 
is  not  to  be  met  with  eIsc«h<Tr  in  the  Old  Testament.  lie  lived 
at  a  lime  when  the  nomini  trilies  of  the  south  and  cast  made 
Inroads  upon  Israel,  dcsuoying  all  that  they  could  not  carry 
away.  Ttm  account*  of  bb  deeds  are  {weserved  (*ee  Judges). 
AccMrding  to  ooe  Qudti»  vi.  ii-«4)  Yahweh  appealed  under 
the  bdy  tree  wUcb'was  in  the  poaaearfon  of  Jo«h  and  summoned 
Gideon  to  undertake,  in  dependence  on  supcmatural  direction 
and  help,  the  work  of  liberating  his  country  from  its  long  oppres- 
sion. a:jd,  ir.  r:iken  t1i."i*  be  arcrpted  the  mis?ion.  he  eret  red  in 
Opktaii  an  ;ilt,ir  whkh  he  imIIliI  "  \  ;ih« (  h  Shahnn  ''  ''Vah'.\eh 
is  peace).  .Afeoniir-g  to  ai'.ollier  aeeonnt  (vi.  2^-  >,2'i  tiicicon  w.i.s 
a  great  reformer  who  WU*  eommand.ed  hy  ^'ahweh  to  desrroy 
the  altar  of  Baal  belonging  to  hii  falher  and  the  <i-.hirah  or 
sacred  poet  by  its  side.  The  townsmen  itiscovercti  the  sacrilege 
and  demaaded  his  death.  His  father,  who,  as  guardian  of  the 
sacred  place,  was  priest  of  Baal,  enjoined  the  men  not  to  take 
tip  Baal's  quarrel,  for  "  if  Baal  be  a  god,  let  him  contend  (rib)  for 
htasdf."  Hence  Gideon  received  the  name  JerubbaaL*  From 
this  latter  name  appearing  regularly  In  the  older  namtivc 
(cf.  iz.),  and  from  the  varying  usage  in  vi.-viiL,  it  haa  been  held 
Uiat  stories  of  two  distinct  heroes  (Gideon  and  Jerubbaal) have 
been  fused  in  the  comjilirated  .t(  [ount  which  follows.* 

The  great  gathering  01  ihe  Midianiics  and  their  allies  on  the 
north  side  of  the  plain  of  Jearecl;  the  general  mn-ier  tlrst  of 
.Ahiewr,  then  of  all  Manasseh,  and  Insslly  of  the  iieighliounnR 
irihes  of  .^slier.  Zcbulun  and  .N.iphtali;  [tie  !jifnb  (jy  whieli  the 
waverint:  f;dtb.  of  Uideoo  was  steadied;  the  methods  by  which 
an  unwii  hly  mob  was  reduced  to  a  small  but  trusty  band  of 
energetic  and  determined  men;  and  the  strafRCpm  fiy  which 
the  vast  army  of  Midian  was  surprised  and  routed  l^y  the  handful 
ol  laiaelitca  descamiing  fnm  "above  Endor,"  aw  indicated 
fully  in  the  nanaUvea,  and  seed  aot  be  detailed  here.  The 
difficulties  in  the  aceaont  o{  thft  suhaequeBt  K^toC  the  Midian^ 
ites  appear  to  have  arisen  from  the  composite  character  of 
the  narratives,  and  there  are  signs  that  in  one  of  them  Gideon 
was  accompanied  oidy  Li>  his  own  clansrtTen  (  \  i.  So.  when 

the  Midianites  arc  put  to  ihpht.  according;  to  one  representation, 
the  Ephraimitis  are  ralleri  out  to  intercept  thtm,  and  the  two 
chiefs.  tJrel(  f"  r.iven  "1  and  Zeeli  I  '  wolf  1,  in  m.aking  for  the 
fords  of  the  Jordan,  arc  slain  at  '*  the  raven's  rock"  and  "  the 
wolf's  press  "  napcctivdy.  As  the  sequel  of  this  we  arc  told 
that  the  £phraiadtc8  quarrelled  trrith  Gideon  because  their 
aaatataoce  had  not  been  mvokcd  earlier,,  aad  their  anger  was 

'  "  Baal  contends  "  (or  Jcru-baal,  "  Baal  found*,"  cf.  Jcru-el), 
but  artificially  explained  in  the  narrarivc  to  mean  "  let  Baal  contend 
a((ainst  him, '  or  "  let  Baid  contend  for  bimself,"  V,  XI.  In  a  Sam. 
XI.  31  lie  is  callcti  J> nil  tioshrth,  Ui  accoidaace  with  the  custom 
explained  in  the  article  Baal. 

■  See,  on  this.  Cheyiw,.£n9.  JKh.  ooL  tr  19  aeq<:  Ed.'  Ucyer,  DU 
iiiraiiiitm.  pPr  4>>  <eil. 


only  appeased  by  his  tactful  reply  (viii.  1-3;  contrast  xii.  1-6). 
The  other  narrative  speaks  of  the  pursuit  of  the  Midianite  chiefs 
Zebah  and  Zaimunna'  across  the  northern  end  of  Jordan,  past 
Succoth  and  Peauel  to  the  unidentified  place  %M)im.  Having 
taken  rdeotleat  veofeance  «n  the  men  of  PeatMl  aad  Succoth, 
who  had  abown  a  timid  aeutiaiity  when  the  pattfotle  struggle 
was  at  its  crisis,  Cideon  puts  the  two  chiefs  to  death  to  avenge 
hi.s  brolliers  whom  they  had  killed  at  Tabor.'  Tlie  overt iirow 
of  ^!idiat^  (c:.  Is.  ix.  4,  .t.  i6;  Ps.  Lxxiuii.  y-ii)  induced  "  l&racl" 
to  olfer  Gideon  the  kingdom.  It  was  refused — out  of  religious 
scruples  (viii.  21  seq.;  cf.  i  Sam.  vUi.  7,  %.  10,  ^tii  t?,  17,  to),  and 
the  ephod  idol  which  he  set  up  at  Ophrah  in  commemoraiion 
of  the  victory  was  regarded  by  a  later  editor  {v.  27)  as  a  cause 
of  apostasy  to  the  people  and  a  snare  to  Gideon  and  his  house; 
sec,  however,  Ephod.  Gideon's  achievemedts  ^uld  naturally 
give  Um  a  more  than  merely  local  authoiily^aod  after  his  death 
the  attempt  was  made  by  one  of  his  soni  to  aet  himself  up  aa 
cbfef  (tee  AnwoBCB). 

J  See  fuither  jBsra.  aeetief  l;  aad  the  literatuee  to  the  book  of 

judfees.  (S.A.C) 

GIEBEL.  CHRISTOPH  GOTTFRIED  AOTJREAS  fiS.v^iSSt), 
Gcrniaji  iioolojjiil  a.iid  pilacoiilologist,  was  born  on  the  lilh  of 
Sq>tember  1820  at  Quedlinburg  in  Saxony,  and  educated  at 
the  university  of  Halle,  where  he  graduated  Ph.  D,  in  In 
1858  he  became  pRj[e>:ior  of  zoology  and  director  ot  the  museum 
in  the  university  of  Halle.  He  died  at  Hailc  on  the  14th  of 
November  1881.  His  chief  publications  were  Paliiozoologie 
(1846);  Fauna  der  Vorwdt  (1847-1856);  DeHtSckimdt  Fare- 
jacttn  (1852);  Od<mh>graphie  (t»ss):  MHfbHtk  Mt  toiUgk 
(1S57);  Tktsamu  armlMviae  (t87a-i877)>  . 

OBN,  a  tovD  otoentnt  France,  oqiital  of  an  aonndisaanBBt 
in  the  departaant  ol  Lobet,  flUnatad  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Lmre,  39  m.  E.S.B.  of  Orteans  by  rail.  Pop.  ( igo6)  63  25.  Glen 
i.s  a  picturesque  and  inlereitin^;  town  and  has  many  curious  old 
hou.sc:3.  'I'lie  Loire  is  here  crcssed  by  a  slone  bridge  of  twelve 
archer,  buih  l>y  .Anne  de  lieaujcu,  daughter  of  Lotiis  XI.,  about 
the  end  of  the  15th  century.  Near  it  stand.-,  .1  statue  of  Ver- 
cingetorix-  'I  he  princip.d  ImildinK  is  the  old  castle  used  as  a 
law-court,  constructed  of  brick  and  stone  arranged  in  geomeincal 
patterns,  and  buQt  in  1404  by  Anne  de  Beaujeu.  The  church 
of  St  Pierre  poisse&ses  a  square  tower  dating  from  the  end  of  the 
15th  century.    Turceluin  i,  inamifactured. 

OIBBV,  mCHOLAS  KARLOVlCfl  DE  (iSjc^iSys),  Russian 
statesman,  was  bora  oo  the  aiat  d  May  1820.  like  his  pre- 
decessor. Prince  Gofdiakiov,  bo  was  aduoatod  at  the  lyceum  of 
Tsorskoye  Selo,  near  St  Petersbuis,  but  Ua  career  was  much  ksa 
ra|:iid,  because  he  had  no  influential  protectors,  and  was  handi* 
cap[)ed  by  being  a  Protestant  of  Teutonic  origin.  At  the  age 
01  eigh'een  he  entered  tiie  ser\ ice  of  the  Eastern  (h.parl nient 
01  the  nuni-stry  of  ioteign  aUair»,  and  spent  mor<-  -han  twenty 
years  in  subordinate  posts,  chiclly  in  bo'.nli  e.Lsti m  K-.:ro])e, 
until  he  was  promoted  in  1863  to  th(  post  of  mini.sier  pleni- 
potentiary in  Persia.  Here  he  rcroainid  for  six  years,  and, 
after  serving  as  a  minister  in  Swiizcriae.d  and  Sweden,  he  waa 
appointed  in  iSjs  director  of  the  iiasiern  department  and 
assistant  minister  for  foreign  afiaits  under  Prince  GorchakoVf 
wbooc  niece  he  had  married.  Ho  sooner  had  he  entered  on  his 
new  duties  than  Us  great  capacity  few  arduous  work  waa  pot 
to  a  severe  teat.  Besides  events  in  central  Asm,  to  whidi  he 
had  to  devote  much  attention,  the  Heiacsaviiliaxt  insurrection 
had  broken  out,  and  be  could  i<ertei\  e  from  secret  ofEdal  papers 
that  (lie  incident  had  far-reaehiuj;  raniii'icatiou;-.  unkno.vri  to 
tile  general  public  .Soon  tliii  bu(.au:e  apparent  to  ail  the  world. 
WJiile  the  Austrian  otViLials  in  Dalmatia,  wiib  hardly  a  pieteni  c 
of  concealment,  were  a-ssisling  the  insurgents,  Kussian  wiiunu  ers 
were  flocking  to  Servia  with  the  k.onniv.'.nce  of  the  Rvis:-.;.ui  and 
Austrian  governments,  and  General  Ignaticv,  as  ambassador  10 

'  The  names  arc  vocaliicd  to  stigaert  the  fanciful  iotcTpntatKMS  ' 
"  virtim  "  and  "  protection  withhcla." 

'  .\-  t  he  account  r>f  this  has  been  lo.st  and  the  narratiei  i<  euncemcd 
not  with  the  plain  of  Jezrect  but  rather  with  Shechem.  It  has  been 
mtored  that  the  episode  implies  itbe  existence  of  a  distiaet  story 
wbefcia  GUeoa's  pursuit  is  such  an  act.  o(  y^oieaafie. 
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Const  antinople,  was  urging  his  ^vcrnment  to  take  advantage 
ol  th»'  palpable  weakness  of  Turkey  for  bringing  about  a  radical 
aoltttioaof  the  Eastern  question.  Frinoe  Goidukov  did  not  want 
k  niBed  whitioa  involviiig  a  petit  Eimpeui  war,  bat  he  was  too 
ImmI  «f  ephenenl  molarity  to  stem  the  ainni  of  popular 
ttEdteauBt.  Ateiiiider  H.,  personally  avene  fiom  itar,  Inu 
not  iiuensibte  to  the  patriotic  enthaaaam,  and  halted  between 
two  opinions.  M.  de  Giers  was  one  of  the  few  who  gauged  the 
situasiun  accurately.  As  an  official  and  a  mnn  of  r.nn-Russian 
cxtracLioii  he  had  lo  be  esttretncly  reticent,  but  to  his  itiiimaie 
friends  he  ctindt-mned  severely  the  ignorance  and  fight-hcartcd 
recklessness  oi  those  around  him.  The  event  justified  his  sombre 
previsions,  but  did  not  cure  the  recklessness  of  the  so-calkd 
patriots.  They  wished  to  defy  Europe  in  order  to  maintain 
intact  the  tmifj^  of  San  Stefano,  and  again  M.  de  Giers  found 
himaeU  iaanoivapiilaraunority.  Hebadtomnatainiiicback- 
gnmid,  bat  all  tlic  inluraoe  lu  pemmed  was  thiown  Into  the 
scale  of  peace.  Us  vtevs,  cneifcUcaOy  supported  by  Coimt 
Shuvalbv,  fiiu^  pnwslked,  and  the  Eurapean  congress  anembled 
at  Berlin.  He  was  not  present  at  the  congress,  and  consequently 
escaped  the  popular  odium  for  the  concessions  which  Russia 
bad  to  make  to  Greal  Hrilatn  and  Austria.  From  that  'imc  he 
•was  practically  minisitr  of  foreign  afiairs.  for  Prince  Gor«hakov 
wa-s  no  lonpcr  capable  of  cot;tiiiued  ilUellectual  CXertion,  and 
lived  mostly  abroad.  Un  the  death  of  Alexander  II.  in  i^i  it 
was  fenerally  expected  that  M.  de  Giers  would  be  dismissed 
as  deficient  in  Russian  nationalist  feeling,  for  Alexander  III. 
was  credited  with  strong  anti-German  Slavophil  tendencies. 
In  reality  the  yming  tsar  had  mo  intention  of  embarking  on  wild 
political  adventulMi  aiid  ««s  fuUy  detnmined  not  to  let  his  hand 
be  teted  bsb  kia  dnttitHti  than  UnsdL  What  he  wanted 
was  a  rafadster  of  folttgn  affaffS  who  would  be'  at  once  vigilant 
and  prudent,  active  and  obedient,  and  who  would  relieve  him 
from  the  trouble  and  worry  of  routine  work  while  allowing  him 
to  control  the  main  linc^,  ami  oceaiionally  the  detail';,  of  the 
aalionai  policy.  M.  dc  Gicri  was  exactly  what  he  wanted, 
and  accordingly  the  tsar  not  only  appoir.ted  him  n'.ini.ster  of 
foreign  affairs  on  the  retirement  of  Prince  Gorchakov  in  i&Sa, 
but  retained  him  to  the  end  of  his  reign  in  t8o4-  In  accordance 
with  the  desire  of  his  august  roaster,  M.  dc  Giers  followed  system- 
atically a  pacific  policy.  Accepting  as  a  faii  accompli  the  existence 
of  the  triple  alliaDce,  created  by  Bismarck  for  the  purpose  of 
foledBf  siay  aggiMiVe  action  on  the  poit  of  Russia  and  France, 
be  sooijht  to  estriblidi  aoie  fifendty  nUatioBS  with  the  cabinets 
of  BeiUn,  Vfenaa  aiid  Rotae.  To  the  advances  of  the  French 
government  he  at  first  turned  a  deaf  ear,  bat  when  the  rapproche- 
ment between  the  two  countrka  was  effected  witTi  little  or  no 
co-operation  on  his  part,  he  utilised  it  for  restraining  France  and 
promolinR  Rui.s:an  interests.    He  died  on  the  i6lh  of  January 

lf;g,v  -iflrl  ii-i  'il    V  i  i  11.  (D.  M.  \V.) 

OlESEBRECHT,  WILHBLM  VON  i  iST4-iSSg  i.  German 
historian,  was  a  son  of  Karl  GiescbrechJ  (d.  1S52),  and  a  nephew 
of  the  poet  Ludwig  Gicsebrecht  (1792-1873).  Born  in  Berlin 
on  the  5th  of  March  1814,  he  studied  under  Leopold  von  Ranke, 
andhisfirSt  important  work,  GetekidiU  Olios II.,  was  contributed 
to  SaikA/efrMcter^rffMtlcAnt  Reichs  unter  dent  sHclisisrhen 
HsHM^MBOfiiifttlia),  In  VS41  be  pnblished  his  JaMedur 
its  KlMtn  AMek,  a  teoonstraction  of  the  hist  Arniubt  Xfta* 
henses,  a  medieval  source  of  which  fragments  only  weVB  koowB 
to  be  extant,  and  these  were  obscured  in  other  chronicles.  The 
brilliance  of  this  fierlorniatice  wi*  shown  in  i^fi;,  when  a  copy 
of  the  original  chronicle  was  io-and,  aiid  it  was  .seen  that  Gie&c- 
breehi's  le.tt  vvas  substantially  correct.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
been  appointed  Oberkkrer  in  tbc  Joarhimslhaler  (.ymnasiuffi 
in  Berlin;  had  paid  a  visit  to  Italy,  and  a  residt  of  his  re- 
searches there  had  published  De  litierarum  studiis  apud  IlaliK^ 
primis  medii  aeti  secidis  (Berlin,  184$).  a  study  upon  tb«  sur-  t val 
of  cuhnre  in  Italian'  cities  during  the  middie  ages,  nnd  aho 
seretfll  ciitksl  essays  upon  the  sources  for  the  early  hiM  r  ry  of 
the  popes.  In  1851  appeared  his  traaalation  of  the  i£iaoria» 
of  Gregory  of  Tsuts,  which  la  the  staBdaid  Oeiuaa  tranabtleo. 
Poor  years  btcr  appealed  the  first  Trinme  of  his  gteat  woik, 


Gesckkkte  der  deutscken  Kaiserseit,  the  fifth  volume  of  which 
was  published  in  t888.  This  work  was  the  first  in  which  the 
results  of  the  scientific  methods  of  research  were  thrown  open  to 
the  world  at  large.  LargencaSlif  style  and  brilliance  of  poltmyal 
were  joined  to-an  absohite  mastery  of  the  sources  in  a  *ay 
hitherto  iraadilevsd  by  any  Gernaa  Urtoiisn.'  Yet  tecr 
German  hbtoiisns  have  severely  criticized  his  ghMifioitiaB  of 
the  imperial  era  tHth  its  Italian  entanglements,  in  whitfi  the 
iniorcsts  of  flcrmany  were  sacrillred  for  idle  glory.  Giesehrechs 's 
history,  however,  appeared  when  the  new  German  empire  was 
in  the  making,  and  became  pojiular  ow-ing  both  to  its  patriotir 
tone  and  its  intrinsic  merits.  In  1857  he  went  to  Kdnigsbcrg  as 
p'ofessor  ordinarius,  and  in  1862  succeeded  H.  von  Sybcl  as 
profctssor  of  history  in  the  university  of  Munich.  The  Bavarian 
government  honourctl  him  in  various  ways,  and  he  dirr)  at  M  unieh 
on  the  1 7th  oi  December  i3^.  In  addition  to  the  works  already 
mentioned,  Gieseforecbt  ptibUshed  a  food  monofiapli  cd  Arnold 
of  Biesda  CMmiich,  1873),  a  coBectioa  of  easays  under  the  title 
Dadieht  RUmt  (Munich,  1871),  and  was  an  active  member 
of  the  group  of  acholais  who  took  over  the  direction  of  the 
Monummta  Germaniae  histoHca  in  1S75.  In  1895  B.  von 
Simson  added  a  sixth  volume  to  the  GeschUhle  d<r  dfulschen 
K'^isfrsril,  thus  bringing  the  work  down  to  the  death  of  (he 
emperor  Frederick  T,  in  iirjo. 

Sei;'  S.  Kiezler,  GedichlnisredeaufWUhHmvonGiesebrtchlQAnmdi. 
1 8gi ) ;  and  Lord  Acloo  lo.  tb*  M»^iA  BlmHeOt  JMfw,  vol.  V. 
(L.o[idon,  1890). 

GIBSELER.  JOHANN  KARL  LUDWIG  (179-1854),  German 
writer  on  church  hbtory,  was  born  on  the  jrd  of  Match  1793  at 
Pctershagen,  Hear  Minden,  where  IJs  fiftUier,  Geoig  Christof 
Friedrich,  was  preacher^  In  Ms  tenth  year  be  entered  the 
orphanage  at  Halle,  wfatnoe  be  duly  paued  'to  the  vnlvenlty, 
his  studies  being  interrupted,  however,  from  October  1813  till 
the  peace  of  1815  by  a  period  of  military  service,  during  which 
he  was  enrolled  as  a  volunteer  in  a  regiment  of  chasseurs.  On 
the  conclusion  of  peace  (1815)  he  returned  to  Halle,  and,  having 
in  iJSi;  taken  his  degree  in  philosophy,  he  in  the  same  year 
became  assistant  bead  master  (Ctmredor)  in  the  Minden  gym- 
nasium, and  in  1818  was  appointed  director  of  the  gymnasium 
at  Clcvcs.  Here  he  published  his  earliest  work  {HiUorisck- 
kriliscber  Versmh  uber  dit  Enlsiehung  u.  die  friiheiten  SchicksaU 
der  scltrijtlichett  Evangclieif),  a  tJteatiae  wbich  had  ooosidcnbk 
iofiucnce  on  sut^uent  InwpitltKioos  as  to  the  oi^n  of  the 
tonwts.. .  In  f 8sft  Gieseler  waa  appobted  psofcssar  ordinariua 
in  theology  in  the  newly  founded  univenity  of  Bonn,  where, 
besides  lecturing  on  church  hbtory,  he  made  inqjortant  oonp 
tributions  to  the  literature  of  that  subject  in  Ernst  Rosenmdller's 
Repertorium,  K.  F.  Jstiiudlin  and  H,  G.  Tschimcr's  Archh, 
awl  in  various  university  '"programs."  The  firet  part  of  the 
first  volume  of  his  well-known  Church  Ilisl^^ry  appeared  in  1824. 
In  1831  he  accepted  a  rail  to  (/otiingen  .as  suceess^r  to  J.  G. 
I'lanck.  He  levtured  on  thureh  history,  the  history  of  dogma,  and 
dogmatic  iheoiugy.  In  1837  he  was  appoiiilcd  a  Consislorial- 
rath,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  created  a  knight  of  the  Guelphic 
order.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  July  1854.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
volumes  of  the  Kirchcngesckkhle,  embracing  the  period  sub- 
sequent to  1814,  were  pubUahed  pastbumoiisly  in.  1855  by  £.  IL 
Redcpenning  (1810-1883);  and  they  were  foQowed  in  1856  by 
a  DifgmengeschicJile,  which  is  sometimes  reckoned  as  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  Church  History.  Among  church  historians 
Gieseler  continues  to  hold  a  high  place.  Less  vivid  and  pietur- 
esf|ue  in  style  than  Karl  liasc,  conspicuously  dtfuieni  in 
Neaiider's  deej)  and  sympathetic  insight  into  the  more  spiiitcal 
forces  b>  which  church  life  is  pervaded,  he  excels  ihe&e  and  all 
other  cor.tcrapcvraries  in  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  his  ir.fnrma- 
tion.  His  Lekrbuck  der  Kirckengesekichle,  with  its  copious 
references  to  original  authorities,  is  of  great  value  to  the  student: 
"  Gieseler  wished  that  each  age  should  speak  for  itself,  since 
only  by  this  means  can  the  peculiarity  of  its  ideas  be  fully 
appreciated  "  (Otto  Pfleiderer,  DrndapnuM  0/  Tkadogy,  p.  284). 
Tbe  woffc,  which  has  poned  tbioogb  several  editions  in  Gero»aiiy» 
has  ptrtbilly  appeared  also  In  two  Eagiidi  titnslalions:  That 
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published  in  New  York  {Text  Book  of  EccUsiaUical  History, 
5  vols.)  brings  the  work  down  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  while 
that  published  in  "  Clark's  TheoloKical  Library  "  {Compendium 
of  Ecdisuutu.ii  History,  Edinburgh,  5  vols.)  closes  with  the 
beginniug  oi  the  Keiormaiioti.  Gict«eler  was  not  only  a  devoted 
student  but  also  an  energetic  man  of  business.  He  frequently 
betd  ihr  office  of  pro-rector  of  the  university,  and  did  much 
useiul    ji  k.  as  a  member  of  several  of  its  committees. 

CUSaSBN,  E  town  el  Gemany,  opiul  of  the  provinoe  of 
Upper  Hcae,  in  the smid-diuihjr alHeHe-Deniietidt,  ie siUiMed 
in  •  bemitiful  and  fruitM  vaUey  at  the  coidlueace  id  the  Wiewck 
with  the  Lahn,  41  m.  N.N.W.  of  Fiaokfort-on-Main  on  the 
railway  to  Casscl,  and  at  the  junction  of  import .itil  lines  to 
Cologne  and  Cobknz.  Pop.  (1S85)  18,836;  (kjosi  39,i4ii.  In 
the  olil  p.irt  of  the  town  the  streets  arc  narrow  and  irregiilar. 
Bcside.s  the  uftiver&ity,  the  prir.ripal  buildings  are  the  Stadt- 
kirehe,  the  provincial  Kovernriietu  oiTjie?;,  comprising  a  portion 
of  the  old  castle  dating  troni  the  i3th  century,  the  arsenal  (now 
barracks)  and  the  town-hall  (containing  an  historical  collection). 
The  university,  foiukled  in  1607  by  Louis  V.,  Ituodgnve  ol  Ucssc, 
hasahrge  and  valaaM*  Bbi»iy,>  botanic  gardeo,aa  obewvatory , 
mediai  ichoola,  a  muacara  «f  aatwal  histoiy»  a  cbemiad 
kfaaatoiy  whkh  ivaa  dinclail  bjr  Juauia  vdb  Uefatg^  pnfeMor 
heie  bam  tSa^  t»  iSji,  and  aa  afrfetdtiml  ooUei^  llw 
huhtstrice  uiclnde  the  maonfacture  of  moHen  and  cotton  cloth 
el  various  kinds,  machines,  leather,  candles,  tobacco  and  beer. 

Giessen.thc  name  ofwhich  is  probably  derived  irom  the  ^treains 
which  pour  (^i/  jj<vi)  their  waters  here  into  the  Lahn,  v.a.s  formed 
in  the  12th  century  out  of  the  villages  Sellers,  .\ster  and 
Kroppach.  lor  u  ho.se  protection  Count  William  of  (ileiberg  built 
the  castk  of  Gicssen.  Through  marriage  the  town  came,  in  1 203, 
into  the  possession  of  the  count  palatine,  Rudolph  of  Tubingen, 
who  <old  it  in  126s  to  the  landgrave  Henry  of  Hesse.  It  was 
nmoondcd  with  fortifications  in  1530,  which  were  demolished 
in  is«7t  hut  rebuilt  in  151601,  In  1805  they  weic  finally  potted 
down,  wad  tlidr  ate  oonverted  into  pranenades. 

See  O.  Burhner.  huhrer  fur  Girs3cit  ml  ditXatMiil  (iflQi);  ood 

eiPPARO.  GODFREY  (c.  1235-1301),  chancellor  of  England 
and  bishop  of  Worcester,  was  a  son  of  Hugh  Giffard  of  Boyton, 
Wiltshire.  Having  entered  the  church  he  speedily  obtained 
valuable  ptcfcrmcata  owing  to  the  infhienoe  of  hia  brother 
Walter,  who  becane  dMBDcllar  of  EagiaBd  m  196$.  Is  ia66 
Godfrey  becane  cfaanceBor  of  the  esdmiuer,  succee&iw  Walter 
as  cfaancdior  of  England  when,  in  the  lame  year,  the  latter  was 
made  archbishop  of  York.  In  ij68  he  was  chosen  bishop  of 
Worcester,  resigning  the  chancellorship  shortly  afterwards; 
and  b<}Xh  iKlore  and  after  1270,  whcr;  he  inherited  the  valuable 
property  01  his  brother  the  arrhhishop,  he  was  employed  on 
public  busineiS  by  Edward  1.  His  m.iin  enrrRies.  however, 
were  dcvwted  to  the  aiiairs  01  his  sec.  He  had  one  long  dispute 
with  the  monks  of  Worcester,  another  with  the  abbot  of  West- 
minster, and  was  vigilant  in  guarding  his  material  intercst.v 
The  bishop  died  on  the  261  h  of  January  1302,  and  was  buried 
in  his  oatliedial.  Gi£Eard»  although  iocHaMl  to  nepotbni}  was 
a  bcnetactor  to  Ms  catliedrat,  and  completed  and  fortffied  the 
episcopal  castle  -.;  Hartlebur>". 

Set: W.  Thomas,  iurtrv c/  H>r,  </;<-•  duhtdtai;  Epi^ii'pnl  Rtfhtfn; 
RegisUr  of  Btskap  Godirty  1  ''j'.j.  iditetl  by  J  \\  \\  ili.^ Hmul 
(fWforrI,  iS9H-t899):  and  tht  ".K.'inaU  of  Worrester  in  iht  .Xr.iuiUs 
monastKi,  vol.  iv.,  edited  by  H.  R.  l.uard  (London,  1869). 

GIFFABOi.  WILIER  (d.  x;i79),  chancellor  of  Eoglsnd  and 
aidibishoii  of  Yorh,  was  a  aoo  of  Hu;^  Giffaid  of  Boyton, 
W^ntskifi^  and  after  serving  aa  canon  and  archdcicon  of  \\  ells, 
was  choaen  bishop  of  Bath  and  Weils  in  May  1 264.  In  August 
1365  Henry  III.  appointed  him  chancellor  of  F.ngland,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  arbitrators  who  drew  up  the  dictum  de  Ketiilvorlh 
in  ij66.  Later  in  this  year  Pope  Ckn-.<  :u  [\  ,  named  him  ar«  h 
bi«ihiip  of  Wirk.  and  having  resigned  the  chancellorship  iit  »as 
an  U  :  l  i  ^gcnt  rulcr  of  his  see,  alihou({h  in  spite  of  his 
great  wealth  he  wu  Irttiuer/Jy  in  pecuniary  di&cullies.  When 


Henry  III.  died  in  November  1272  the  archbishopric  of  Canter- 
bury was  v.\cant.  and  consequently  the  great  seal  was  delivered 
to  the  an  hblibup  of  York,  who  was  the  chief  oi  the  three  regents 
who  successfully  governed  the  kingdom  until  ilie  return  of 
Edward  I.  in  .\ugust  1274.  Having  again  acted  in  this  capacity 
during  the  king's  absence  in  1275,  Giliatd  died  in  April  xan, 
and  was  buried  in  liis  cathedral. 

See  Fatli  Eboracttuts,  edited  by  J.  Rainc  fLoridon,  1 863).  Giflard's 
Repsttr  from  ISM  to  1979  baa  been  edited  lor  the  Surtees  Sociaty  by 

W<  BfOSffla 

OlrrABDb  VIUUM  (d.  iieo),  hiibop  of  Winchester,  was 

chancellor  of  William  IL  and  received  hts  see,  in  soccession  to 

Bishop  WalkcUn,  from  Hcniy  I.  (iioo).  He  was  one  of  the  bishops 
elect  whom  .\nsclm  refused  to  consecrate  (iioi)  as  having  been 
nominated  and  inNc-sled  by  the  lay  fiower.  During  the  investi- 
tures dispute  Giilard  was  on  friendly  terma  with  Ans<dm,  and 
drew  upon  himself  a  .sentence  of  lianishment  through  declining 
to  accept  consecration  from  the  archbishop  of  York  (i  103).  He 
was,  however,  one  of  the  bishops  who  pressed  Ansclm,  in  1 106, 
to  give  way  to  the  king.  He  was  consecrated  after  the  settle- 
ment of  1 107.  He  became  a  close  friend  of  Anselro,  aided  the 
first  Cistcrdana  to  settle  m  England,  and  nstoied  Winchester 
cathedral  with  gnat  magnificciifie, 

See  EadflMT.  EiOtHa  MaonM.  edttnd  bv  M.  Rule  CUndon. 
1S84} ;  and  S.  H.  Can,  BmAv^  ef  Windialir  (tottdon,  1827}. 

QIFFBN.  SIR  ROBEUT  ::S;,7-irjio),  R-ri,!.  statistician  and 
economist,  was  born  at  .Strathaven,  L.iu^uki^iute.  He  entered 
a  solicitor's  ottice  in  (dasgow,  and  while  in  that  city  attended 
courses  at  the  univerbity.  He  drifted  into  journalism,  and  after 
working  tor  the  Sltriinf^  Journal  he  went  to  London  in  1862  and 
joined  tbcstaffof  the(</o^.  HeaisoassistedMr  John  (afterwards 
Lord)  Morlcy,  when  the  latter  edited  the  Fortni^litly  Rrciew. 
In  1868  be  became  Walter  Bagehoi's  assistant-editor  on  the 
Economist;  and  his  services  were  also  secured  in  1873  as  city- 
editor  of  the  Daily  News,  and  later  of  Tht  Times,  Uia  iiigh 
repaution  as  a  financial  jmuBaiit  and  statistician,  gained  in 
these  ycais,  led  to  his  appolBtment  in  1876  as  head  of  the 
statistical  department  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  subsequently 
he  became  assistant  secretary  I'iSSj)  and  finally  controller- 
general  (1S92),  retiring  in  iSi^;.  In  connexion  with  his  po^ition 
as  chief  statistical  adviser  to  the  go\  ernment.  he  was  coiistniitly 
employed  in  drawing  up  rcpurli,  giving  evidence  before  conjiia& 
sions  of  inquiry,  and  acting  as  a  government  auditor,  besides 
publishing  a  number  of  important  essays  on  hnanciai  subjects. 
His  principal  publications  were  Essays  on  Finance  (1879  and 
1SS4),  Thr  Progress  of  the  Working  CUsses  (1884),  Tke  CrmOk 
of  lapiicil  (lS^o),  Tkt  Case  against  BimttaUitm  (1892},  and 
Econ4mie  Inqttinet  and  Studies  (1904).  He  waa  president  ol  the 
Sutistidd  Sodety  (1882-1884):  and  after  being  made  a  CB. 
in  1891  was  created  K.C,B.  hi  b  xSva  ha  wia  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Sir  Robert  Gifcn  oontimwd  In 
later  years  to  take  a  leading  part  in  all  public  controversies 
connected  with  finance  and  taxation,  and  his  high  authority 
and  practical  cv|jerieiice  were  uni\er>Ally  recognized.  He  died 
somewhat  suddenly  in  ^cotliiui  on  the  12th  of  April  1910. 

OIPFORD,  ROBERT  SWAIN  (isjo-igosi,  .American  marine 
and  land<«-ap«-  painter,  was  born  on  Naushun  Island,  Mas«a- 
ihuseiij.  on  ihe  ;rd  of  December  1840.  He  Studied  art  with 
the  Dutch  marine  painter  Albert  van  Beest,  who  had  a  studio 
in  New  Bedford,  and  in  1864  he  opened  a  studio  for  himself  in 
Boston,  subscquentiy  seltliug  in  New  York,  where  he  waa  eleaed 
an  associate  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  1867  and  an 
academician  in  1878.  He  was  also  a  charter  BCmber  of  the 
American  Water  Color  Sodety  and  the  Society  of  American 
Artists.  From  1878  until  i8g6  he  was  teacher  of  painting 
and  chief  master  of  the  Woman's  Art  School  of  Cooper 
LTnion,  New  York,  and  from  i  Sof'  until  his  tieath  he  was  dircctiic. 
(iifford  painted  longshore  vu  ws,  >and  dunes  and  huuiscajjes 
grnerai;> ,  with  charm  and  poc:  ry.  He  was  an  etcher  of  consider- 
aolc  reputation,  a  member  01  the  isocicty  of  American  Etchers, 
and  an  honorar>'  member  of  the  Society  of  Paintcr-EtdiCrs  of 
London.  He  died  in  2s'ew  York  on  the  ijtb  of  Januaty  1905. 
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OIFFORD.  SANDFORD  HOBIMSON  (iS>j-igSo),  American 
landscape  painter,  was  born  at  Greenfield,  New  York,  on  the  loth 
of  July  1833.  llii  studied  (i84?-i&45)  at  Brown  Urtivt?r5ity,  then 
went  to  New  \'urk,  and  entered  the  art  schoob  of  the  National 
Academy  of  DcaifD,  of  wbkli  omaiMUoa  he  «w  elected  aa 
ID  1851,  tBd  an  Madaudan  in  Suluequaitly 
he  UmiM  in  Irae  end  Rome.  He  was  one  ^  the  heat  known 
of  the  HudMn  Siver  school  group,  though  it  was  at  Lake  George 
that  he  found  most  of  his  t  homes.  In  his  day  he  enjoyed  an 
enormous  popularity,  and  his  canvases  arc  in  many  vdl-known 
American  cnilectioiH.  il«  died  fs  Ncv  Yock  City  on  the  agtb  of 

August  i.SKo. 

GIPPORD,  WILLIAM  (i756-i8;6).  English  publicist  and  man 
of  letters,  was  born  at  .■\shbiirlon.  De%"on,  in  April  1756.  His 
lather  was  a  glaaier  ot  indiricrciit  character,  and  before  he 
was  thirteen  William  had  lost  both  parents.  The  business  was 
seized  by  his  godfather,  on  whom  William  and  his  brother,  a 
child  of  two,  became  entirely  dependent.  For  about  three 
Mwatha  WilUam  was  allowed  to  remain  at  the  free  school  of  the 
tomi.  Bt  waa  then  put  to  follow  tin  ploogh,  Irat  after  m  day's 
orlallw  proved  unequal  to  the  talk,  and  «u  aeat  to  niA  the 
Brixham  fishermen.  After  a  year  at  sea  liit  godfather,  driven 
by  the  opinion  of  the  townsfolk,  put  the  boy  to  school  once  more. 
He  m.icie  rapid  progress,  espftially  in  malhcmalics,  and  began 
lo  aisiit  the  master.  In  i  77:  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  sho<'m.akcr, 
and  when  he  wished  to  pursue  his  mathcmatifj\l  studies,  he  wu^i 
obliged  to  work  his  problems  with  an  awl  on  beaten  leather. 
By  the  kinflness  of  an  Ashburlon  surgeon,  William  Cooksley, 
a  subscription  was  raised  to  unable  him  to  return  lo  school. 
Ultimately  he  proceeded  in  his  twenty-third  year  to  Oxford, 
where  he  was  appointed  a  Bibk  clerk  in  Exeter  College.  Leaving 
tiieuniverdty  shortly  after  graduation  in  1782,  be  found  a  generous 
patron  in  the  first  Earl  Grosvenor,  who  undertook  to  provide 
for  him,  and  sent  him  on  two  prolonged  contlikental  tours  in  the 
capadty  oi  tutor  to  his  ai»,LonlBelftave.  Settling  in  Loodoo, 
Giffflid  pufaliBhed  in  1794  Us  iiM  work,  •  clever  satirical  plaoe^ 
after  Fmiua,  entitled  the  Baviad,  aimed  at  a  coterie  ot  aaoond^ 
rate  writers  at  Florence,  then  po;julatly  known  as  the  Delia 
CruscarkS,  of  which  Mrs  I'iozid  was  the  leader.  ■\  second  satire 
of  a  similar  description,  the  .l/iin'jW,  directed  against  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  drama,  appeared  in  1705.  About  thin  time  Gifford 
bccam.e  acquainted  with  Canning,  with  whose  help  he  in  August 
I7<)7  originated  u  weekly  newspaper  of  Conservative  politics 

entitled  liie  Anti-Jiic^bm,  which,  however,  in  the  ioUowing 
year  ceased  to  be  published.  An  English  version  of  Juvenal, 
on  which  he  had  been  for  many  years  engaged,  appeared  in  1802; 
to  this  an  autobiographical  notice  tt  tM  translator,  reproduced 
in  Xichol's  lUustralions  of  Lileraturt,  was  prefixed.  Two  years 
afterwards  GifTord  published  an  annotated  edition  of  the  plays 
of  MttMngpr;  and  in  ito^,  wImo  the  GMrtoi^y  Raiem  was 
Iiro^cted,he  wasuMHlecditac.  TlieMceeHwhicbattadndtbft 
Quarterly  from  the  outset  was  due  in  no  small  degree  10  the 
ability  and  tact  with  which  GSfford  discharged  his  editorial 
duties.  He  took,  however.  conaideraLle  liberties  with  the 
articles  he  inserted,  and  Nn,ihe\  ,  who  was  one  of  bis  rcRular 
contributors,  s,iid  tlut  CilTord  lixiked  on  authors  as  Izaak 
Walton  tiiU  on  worms.  Hia  bitter  op|H>silion  to  Radicals  and 
his  onslaughts  on  new  writers,  lonspicuoiis  among  wl'.i^h  was 
the  article  on  Keats's  Endymion,  called  iurih  Hazlitt's  Leittr 
U>  W.  Giford  in  1819.  His  connexion  with  the  /;<t*<tp  continued 
until  within  about  two  >icars  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
London  on  the  .;ist  of  December  1826.  Bcsidei  mmerous 
contributions  to  the  Quarterly  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his 
Ufe,  be  wrote  a  metrical  tianaiation  of  Peisius,  which  appeared 
in  i8at*  .  Giiord  also  edited  the  dnmas  oI  Ben  Jonaon  in  1816, 
and  hit  (ditioa  of  Font  appeared  posthumously  in  1S97.  His 
notes  0(k  ShfrliQr  w«««  Incorporated  in  Oyce's  edition  in  1833. 
His  pcditical  anviccs  were  acknowledged  by  the  appointments 
of  commissioner  of  the  lottef>  and  paymaster  of  the  gentle- 
man pensioners.  He  leit  a  considerable  fortune,  the  buli. 
01  wfiich  went  to  the  aon  of  his  iiiat  haMfaetm,  WiiliaBi 
Cooksley. 


R.— GIGLIO  5 

GIFT  (a  common  Teutonic  word,  cf.  Ger.  die  Gift,  gift,  du$ 
Gift,  poison,  formed  from  the  Tcut.  stem  ^ab-,  to  give,  cf.  Dutch 
fm-n,  Ger.  geben;  in  O.  Eng.  the  word  appears  with  initial 
the  guttural  of  later  English  is  due  to  Scandinavian  influence),  a 
genoal  Eagliah  tern  far  a,  fKmtt  at  thing  bestowed,  i*.  an 
alietiatbD  «l  propcrtj  otherwise  than  ibr  a  lagsl  ooanhrtthiB, 
ahhengh  tn  law  it  Is  often  mr<l  to  signify  alieiMtioa  tritb  or 
without  consideration.  By  analogy  the  terms  "gift"  and 
"  gifted  "  are  also  used  to  signify  the  natural  endowment  of 
some  special  ability,  or  a  miraculous  power,  iu  a  persoa,  a.s  being 
not  acr,uircd  m  the  ordinary  way.  The  legal  effect  of  a  gratuit- 
ous gift  only  need  be  lon.sidercd  hcrp.  Formerly  in  English 
law  property  in  land  could  he  conveyed  by  one  [Jtrson  to  another 
by  a  verbal  gilt  oi  the  estate  accompanied  by  delivery  of  pussea- 
sioD.  The  Statute  of  Frauds  required  all  such  conveyances  to 
be  in  writing,  and  a  later  statute  (8  &  9  Vict.  c.  106)  requires 
them  to  be  by  dccd.  FeVHmal  property  may  be  effectually 
transferred  from  one  person  to  another  by  a  siinple  veriial  gift 
accompanied  by  delivery.  If  A  ddivers  a  distw  to  B,  snying 
or  signUying  tlmt  lie  does  so  by  iny  of  gift,  the  pnpettjr  paaiesi 
and  the  chattd  behnp  to  B.  Bui  unleaa  the  actual  thing  b 
bodily  handed  over  to  the  donee,  the  mere  verbal  csprcetion  of 
the  donor's  dei^re  or  Intention  has  no  legal  ^ect  whatever. 
The  persons  are  in  the  position  of  parties  to  in  ugteemeiit  which 
is  void  as  being  without  consideration.  When  the  nature  of 
the  thing  if  such  that  it  cannot  be  bodily  handed  over,  it  will 
be  sulTu'ient  to  jjul  ihc  dotiec  in  .such  a  jxisition  as  to  enable  him 
lo  deal  with  it  as  the  owner,     lor  example,  when  goods  kre  in  a 

warehouse,  the  delivery  of  tbe  key  will  make  a  verbal  gift  of 
them  effectual;  but  it  seems  that  part  delivery  of  goods  which 
are  capable  of  actual  delivery  will  not  valirlate  a  verbal  gift  of 
the  part  undelivered.  So  when  goods  are  in  the  possession  of  a 
warehouseman,  the  handing  over  of  a  delivery  order  might,  by 
special  cuatom  (but  not  otherwise,  it  appears),  be  sufficient  to 
pass  the  property  ia  the  goods,  altho<nh  delivery  of  a,  bill  of 
lading  for  goods  at  sea  is  equivnlettt  to  ait  actofll  delivery  of  the 
Boods  th(flMelvcs> 

OlTO  (bubuui),  a  city  of  Japan,  capital  of  the  ken  (govern* 
ment)  of  Central  Nippon,  which  coinptisc-5  the  two  provinces 
of  Mino  and  Mida.  i'op.  alxiul  41,030.  It  Ues  E.  by  N.  ol  Lake 
Hiwa,  on  the  Central  railway,  on  a  tributary  of  the  river  Kiso, 
which  flows  to  ihc  Bay  of  Miya  L'ro.  Manufactures  of  silk  and 
pa(>er  goods  are  carried  on.  The  ken  has  an  area  of  about 
4000  sq.  m.  artd  is  thickly  peopled,  the  population  e.xceeding 
I  ,ooc.coo.     The  whole  district  is  subject  lo  frequent  earthquakes. 

OIG,  apparently  an  onomatopoeic  word  for  any  light  whirling 
object,  and  so  used  of  a  top,  as  in  Shakespeare's  Lim's  Labeur't 
Lost,  v.  i.  70  ("  Goe  whip  thy  gigge  "),  or  of  a  revolving  lute 
made  of  feathers  for  snaring  birds.  The  word  is  now  chiefly 
used  of  a  light  two-whcclcd  cait  or  caniage  ioc  one  hocse,aod 
(tf  a  narrow,  Ught,  ship's  boot  for  ovs  or  aaita^  and  also  of  a 
clinker-built  rowing-lxnt  used  for  rowing  on  the  HiamM. 
"  Gig  "  is  further  applied,  in  mining,  to  a  wooden  chamber  or 
box  divided  in  the  centre  and  used  to  draw  miners  up  and  down 
a  pit  or  shaft,  and  to  a  les.tile  machine,  the  "'  gig  niill  "  or 
"gigging  maihine."  which  raises  th  -i.i'  11  cloth  by  means 
of  teazels.    .\  •'  gig  "  or  "  fisb-gig  "  (properly  "  Tu-gig."  possibly 

an  adaptation  of  spao.  f*t»,  hsipooii)  Is  ftu  instnuuciit 

used  for  spearing  fish. 

GIGLIO  (anc.  Ititium),  an  island  of  Italy,  off  the  S.W.  coast 
of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Groa&eio,  11  m.  to  the  W.  of  Mutue 
Argcntario,  the  nearest  point  on  the  coast.  It  measures  about 
5  m.  by  3  and  its  highest  pomt  is  i6n  ft.  above  sea-level.  l*Dp. 
(1901)  2063.  It  is  partly  oonqioeed  of  granite,  which  was 
quarried  here  by  the  KoaiMi»  and  is  AiU  used;  the  isbnd  is 
fertile,  and  produces  wine  and  fndt,  the  cnltivatloii  ol  which  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  forests  of  which  Rutilius  spoke  (.ittiL  i> 
325,  "  cminus  Igilii  silvosa  cacumina  miror  ").  Julius  Caesar 
mentions  it.s  .'iailors  in  the  tied  of  iJomitius  .Vher.obarbus.  In 
Rutilius's  lime  it  served  a*  a  place  o:  refuge  from  the  barb.U'.an 
invaders.  Cluirxmagne  gave  it  Ici  tlie  abbey  cl  Trc  I'ontai^e  at 
Rome.    In  the  i4lh  centux>-  it  belonged  to  Pisa,  then  to  Florence, 
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then,  after  being  aei/xr!  hy  the  Spanish  fleet,  it  was  ceded  to 
Antonio  Piccolomini,  nephew  of  i'lus  IL  In  1558  it  was 
aold  to  the  wife  of  Cosimo  1.  of  Florence. 

See  Archdnke  Ltuiwig  Salvator,  Dk  Intel  GigHo  (Prague,  1900}. 

GM6Ni  a  seaport  of  aorthern  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Oviedo; 
OB  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  at  the  terminus  of  railways  from 
AviKa,  Oviedo  aad  Lusreo.  Fop.  (1900)  47iS44> 
poiU  of  GijAn,  wUdi  «n  paitly  andoacd  hf  aiident  mill, 
occupy  the  upper  glopea  at  a  peaiiieittkir  lieodliiHlj  Sent*  rfctiinil 
Point;  while  i\s  more  modein  rabuiln  cKtend  aloog  the  diofe 
to  CajH-  TurrL-s,  on  ihe  west,  and  Cape  San  Lorenzo,  on  the  cast. 
Thcsi-  >ubarlis  con'jiin  the  town-hall,  theatre,  markets,  and  a 
bull-ring  with  sf.its  for  i;,oco  sfx-Lialurs.  Few  of  the  buililines 
of  Gijnn  arr  nolcwortliy  for  any  architectural  merit,  except 
perh<ips  thr  i5lh-ccntury  parisli  church  of  San  Pedro,  which 
has  a  triple  row  of  aisles  on  oach  skIp,  the  p.ilacc  of  fhf  mar- 
qucsfics  of  RcviUajigt-cio  lor  Rc\'iila  GiKcdo).  and  the  Aslurian 
Institute  or  Jovellanos  Institute.  I  hc  last  named  has  a  very 
fine  collection  of  drawings  by  Spanish  and  other  artists,  a  good 
library  and  classes  for  instruction  in  seamanship,  mathematics 
■pdlamwagte  It  was  founded  in  1797  by  the  poet  and  states- 
ana  Caspar  Mclchor  di  JfoveUaaoa  (1744-1811}.  JoveUaoM, 
a  native  of  GijAn,  la  bwfed  in  San  Pedro. 

'tiut  Bay  of  Gij6n  is  the  most  important  roadstead  on  the 
Spanish  coast  between  Ferrol  and  Santandcr.   Its  first  quay 

was  COnstrS-irtCfi  l>v  mt^in;;  of  a  grant  fruiii  t'harlfb  \  .  in  155;- 
151:4;  and  its  ar>icnai,  addgd  ia  ibc  rcigu  of  I'liilip  11.  Ii5^6- 
i  sg-S).  w:!?i  usrd  in  i  cSS  as  a  repairing  station  for  the  snrvivisig 
shijis  of  the  InviriLiljlc  Armada.  A  new  quay  was  huilr  ii-. 
1766-176S.  and  L'xiunilo'i  in  1859;  the  harbour  was  fiinrn-r 
improved  in  iii64,  and  aiter  1892.  when  the  Musei  harbour  of 
refuge  was  created  at  the  extremity  of  the  bay.  It  was,  how- 
eveti  the  establishment  of  railway  communication  in  1884  which 
falOUght  the  town  its  modern  prosperity,  by  rendering  it  the  chief 
port  of  ati^pawmt  for  the  product!  of  Langrco  and  other  mining 
eentm'  lA  Oviedo.  A  tapid  cotnoMtcial  devdopment  foUowed. 
Besides  laige  tobacco,  |^  and  porcelain  factoriee,  Cijta 
poMcases  Iran  foundito  and  petnMeum  refineriea;  whilo'itB 
minor  industries  include  fisheries,  and  the  manufacture  of  pre- 
served foods,  soap,  chocolate,  candles  and  liqueurs.  In  1903 
the  harbour  at commodatc<I  JiSg  vr^iscls  of  ^s-^  nS  tons.  In 
the  same  year  ihc  imports,  consisting  chiclly  of  machinery,  iron, 
wood  and  food-siuiT>,  were  valued  at  £66o,88q;  whilt-  the 
exports,  comprising  zinc,  copper,  iron  and  other  minerals,  with 
fish,  nuts  and  farm  produce,  were  vahicd  at  £100,041. 

Gij6n  is  usually  identified  with  thcGtgia  of  the  Romans,  which, 
however,  occupied  the  site  of  the  adjoining  suburb  of  Cima 
de  Villa.  Early  in  the  8th  century  Gij6n  was  captured  and 
Strengthened  by  the  Moors,  who  uaed  the  stones  of  the  Roman 
dty  for  their  fortifications,  but  were  expelled  by  King  Pelayo 
(7W^S7).  In  844  OiJ6n  sucoessfttUy  roitted  a  Norman  raid;  in 
«395  it  was  bnined  donn;  but  thcnceibrwanl  It  gradnailjr  rase 
to  commerclai  importaKe. 

GILAN  (GmiJW,  Guilan),  one  of  the  three  small  but  important 
Caip;.iii  provinces  of  Persia,  lying  along  the  south-western  shore 
of  thf-  (■,i:-.[iian  Sea  hotwcen  4S''  so'  and  50°  30'  K.  with  a  l>rea<!th 
varying  fj-oni  15  to  50  m.  It  has  an  area  lA  ^il'i  ul  5000 
.■sq.  m.  and  a  population  of  about  250.000.  It  i^  rated  from 
Rus.siu  by  the  little  river  .\stara,  whirh  flows  into  the  Caipian, 
and  bounded  W.  by  Azerbaijan.  S.  b>  K  izvin  and  E.  by  Mazan- 
daran.  The  greater  portion  of  the  province  is  a  lowland  region 
extending  inland  from  the  sea  to  the  base  of  the  mountains  of  the 
Elburs  range  and.  though  the  .Scfld  Rad  (White  river),  which  is 
called  Kiatl  Vzain  in  its  upper  course  and  has  its  principal 
Boqices  b  the  hOls  of  Penian  Kurdistan,  is  the  only  river  oi  any 
mat,  the  pRniface  la  abundantly  mMered  by  many  aueama 
and  an  exoqttioDal^  great  mfnfiyi  (&i  some  years  50  in.). 

The  vegetation  is  very  mud)  like  that  of  southern  Europe, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  great  humidity  and  the  mild  climate 
almost  tropically  luxuriant,  and  the  forests  from  the  shore  of 
the  sra  up  to  ;ir.  riltidide  of  nr.irly  5000  ft.  on  the  mountain 

slopes  facing  the  sea  arc  as  dense  as  an  Indian  jungle.    1  he  i 


prevaiiirif;  types  of  frees  arc  the  oak,  maple,  hornhenm,  beech, 
ash  and  tlin.  The  bu.\  tree  comes  to  rare  perfection,  but  in 
consequence  of  indiscrimmatc  cutting  for  export  during  many 
years,  is  now  berorriing  scarce.  Of  frtrit  tre«  the  apple,  penr, 
plum,  cherry,  medlar,  pomegranate,  fig,  quince,  as  wcU  as  two 
kinds  of  vine,  grow  wild;  oranges,  sweet  and  bitter,  .md  other 
Auiantiaoeaethiivm  well  in  gardens  and  plantatiom.  Thc&tuia 
also  a  wdl  rapnaented,  but  ijgsrs  whkh  occe  were  frequeocly 
■cat  are  Mir  veqr  acaioe;  pniaer,- hiyow,  jackal*  wild  bMUr, 
deer  (CsruKf  mtmi  are  ooounoa;  pheasant,  woodcock^  ducks, 
teal,  geese  and  various  waterfowl  abound ;  the  fisheries  arc  very 
productive  and  aie  leased  to  a  Russian  firm.  The  ordinary 
cattle  of  (he  province  is  tlie  stnall  humped  kitid.  Bas  irtdicus, 
anil  forms  an  articif  of  export  to  Russia,  the  iiumps,  ismoked, 
beinp  mm  h  in  demand  as  a  delicacy.  Rice  of  a  kind  not  much 
appreciated  in  Persia,  but  much  esteemed  in  Gllln  and  BTJSsia. 
is  largely  cultivated  and  a  quantity  valued  at  about  £120,000 
was  exported  to  Russia  during  1904-1905.  Tea  plantations, 
with  seeds  and  plants  from  Assam,  Ceylon  and  the  Himalayas, 
were  started  in  the  early  part  of  1900  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills 
south  of  Rcsht  at  an  altitude  of  about  1000  ft.  The  results  vere 
excellent  and  vcty  good  tea  was  produced  in  19*^  and  xpoji 
but  the  Persian  govefsment  gave  no  support  aadtataotcxpriae 
was  ncgleetdU  The  oiiva  tbiivca  wcU  at  SAdblr  and  ManJO 
in  the  Seftd  RAd  valley  and  the  dl  extracted  from  it  by  a  Pro- 
vencal for  some  years  until  iRg6,  when  he  w.i-s  murdered,  Was  of 
very  goewj  qualils-  and  found  a  ready  market  at  Baku.  Since 
then  the  oil  has  txcn.  as  before,  only  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
soap.  Tobacco  frotii  Turkish  seed,  cultivated  since  1875.  grows 
well,  and  n  considerable  quantity  of  it  is  exported.  The  must 
valuable  proaucc  of  the  province  is  silk,  in  1860  it  was  valued 
at  £743,000  and  aliout  two-thirds  of  it  was  exported.  Thetflk* 
worm  disease  appeared  in  184S4  and  the  crops  decreased  in  om^ 
sequence  until  1803  when  the  value  of  the  silk  exported  was  no 
more  than  £6so&  Since  then  there  haa  been  a  steady  improve 
meat,  and  in  190^906  the  value  of  the  pndnee  was  eatuuted 
at  £$00^000  and  that  of  the  quantity  eqMrted  at  £300,000. 
The  eggs  of  the  oOk-woms,  fonncrly  obtained  from  Japan,  are 
now  imported  piindpally  (nn  BniM.  b^  Gre^  under  Ffsodi 
protection  and  from  France. 

Thi  r  i-  I  ■  ly  one  cood  road  in  the  province,  that  from  F.nzeli 
to  K.i.  viii  (ly  way  of  Resht;  in  other  pans  communication  is 
ti\  narrow  and  frequently  impassable  lanes  through  the  thick 
iotest,  or  by  intricate  pathw.'.v!?  through  the  dense  unHerjfrowth. 

The  prr<\infe  is  i1i\iiicd  into  the  following  administrative 
districts:  Re.sh;  ;  with  the  capital  and  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood), Fumcn  iwith  Tulam  and  Mesula,  where  are  iron  mines), 
Gesker,  Talish  wiih  Shandarman,  Kergannid,  Asalim,  Gil- 
Dulab,  Tjlish  Dulab),  Ewseli  (the  port  of  Resht),  Sheft,  Manjfl 
(with  RahmeUbad  and  Amarlu),  lAhijan  (with  Laogamd, 
Riidsar  and  Ranehknh),  Diman  and  LashtBisba.  The  revemie 
derived  fmb  tana  and  customs  is  abont  £<^i000>  Tho  crown 
lands  havtt  been  much  neglected  and  the  revenue  from  them 
amounts  to  hardly  £3000  per  tinn-jm  The  value  of  the  exjvorts 
and  imports  from  and  into  Cllrin,  much  of  them  in  transit,  i.s 
close  upon  £2,000.000. 

GtlSn  was  an  indcppndrnt  kh;-.n.itc  until  1^67  when  Khan 
Ahmed,  the  la,i  of  ilic  Karpij  dynasty,  which  had  reigned 
70%  years,  was  deposed  by  Tuhnmsp  I  .  the  second  S.ifawid  .shah 
of  I'er^ia  1' i ; 24-1 576).  It  was  occupied  by  a  Russian  force  in 
lheearl\  part  of  t?^.?;  and  Tahmasp  Hi.,  the  tenth  Safawid  shah 
(1722-1  Vji;,  then  without  a  throne  and  his  country  occupied 
by  the  Afghans,  ceded  it,  togiether  with  Mazandaraa  and  Aslarap 
bad,  (0  Peter  the  Great  by  a  treaty  of  the  latb  of  September  of 
the  aamo  year.  Rtuaiao  trsopa  remained  m  GOin  until  1734, 
iriien  th^  wewcompdled  to  evacnale  It. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  Gdte  fraai  the  modem  Pmlan 
word  X(f  meaning  mud  (hence  "  land  of  mud  ")  !^  inconact. 
Ii  probably  means  land  of  the  GlI,"  an  andenl  tribe  wUcb 
classical  writers  mention  as  the  Gelae.  (A.  H.-S.) 

GILBART,  JAMES  WILLIAM  (i794-r863).  English  writer  on 
banking,  was  born  in  London  on  the  2isi  of  March  1794.  From 
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s8«3  to  i8js  he  was  clerk  in  a  London  bank.  After  a  two  years' 
resideBCc  in  Birmingham,  he  was  appointed  manager  of  the 
K-Ukcnny  branch  of  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  in  1820 
he  |iromolcd  Lo  the  W  atcrfurd  limiiLh.  In  1834  he  became 
manager  ui  ihe  London  and  Wc&ttnin&ter  Banlc;  and  he  did  much 
to  develop  the  system  of  ioint-stock  b«micing.  On  more  ihan 
ana  eaotiioii  he  leiulaKd  valuable  services  to  tlie  joint-stock 
huki  •  bf  his  cvidsaca  before  comoMttccs  of  tbc  House  of 
GaanoH}  and,  tm  the  nanKl  of  tW  baak  dactep  in  1844, 
ke  pncAnd  the  imiitiaB.  of  m  ckaM  pwliiir'**  foint^tock 
faankB  the  power  of  nfaig  bgr  theit  jliiMn  eCeer,  had  also  the 
ri^it  of  accepting  biUs  at  hssthaaiiniiMrthe*  date.  In  1846  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  died  in  I^ndon  on 
the  Sth  of  August  1S63.  The  Gilbart  lectures  on  banking  al 
Kinc's  CoUne  are  called  .iftcr  him. 

Tbe  following  are  his  principal  works  on  banking,  most  of  which 
have  parsed  through  more  tlun  00c  edition:  Praclicttl  Treatise  on 
Bankmi  (iSj;);  The  Hiilory  and  Principles  0/  BauHiit  (1854): 
Tltr  Ilislory  of  Banking  in  Amrriea  {l9n)X  Ltclum  VmPIt  Sittory 
and  Principles  of  An<ifnl  i  '^'umerce 
(.1831 )  i  and  Logtf  oj  Banking  , 

OILBBRT^  AUHKD  ••)r'BriliBh  sculptor  ana 

galdsmith,  borii.  fit  Loodan«>-ims  -the  «  of  Alfied  Gilbert, 
mnioiah.'  ^B^neMivMl  Us  aduaitia*  nainlf  in  Pfem  (&ole 
<ki  lla«B^Ait%-  nadv  iCMoUa).  ud  atndied  in  Ron  sod 
FlOMnce  where  the  lignHinwce  of  the  ReBiii— nf  e  made  a 
lasting  impression  upon  him  and  his  art.  He  also  worked  in 
the  studio  ol  Sir  J.  Edgar  Bochm,  R.A.  His  first  work  of 
importance  was  the  charming  group  of  the  <'  Mother  and  Child," 
then  "  The  Kiss  of  \'ictory  "  followed  by  "  Perseus  Arming  " 
(iSS,).  [iruduf  id  diri-clh'  under  Llic  influence  of  ;hc  Florentine 
masterpieces  he  had  studied.  Its  succcsH  was  great,  and  Lord 
Leighton  forthwith  commissioned  "  Icarus,"  which  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Koyal  Academy  in  18S4,  along  with  a  remarkable 
"Study  of  a  Head,"  and  was  received  with  general  applause. 
Then  fDlh>iMd  f' The  Eaohutfid  Qiw/' vhkh,  along  with  many 
edwr  wofhtf  ds^risd  fay  the  utiM  iaoCMilletft'  vt  unwMlhjr  eC 
his  powcn,  yttM  okiaately  bsokeB  by  the  aadptor's  own  haitd. 
the  nest  year  Mr  Gilbert  was  occupied  with  tbe  Shaftesbury 
Memorial  Fountain,  in  Piccadilly,  London,  a  work  of  great 
originality  and  beauty,  yet  shorn  of  some  of  the  intended  effect 
through  restrictions  put  upcm  the  artist.  In  1888  was  produced 
the  statue  of  H.M.  Queer.  \  ictoria,  set  up  at  Winchester,  in  its 
main  design  and  in  the  details  of  its  ornamentation  the  most 
remarkable  work  oi  its  kind  produced  in  (ireat  Britain,  and 
perhaps,  it  may  be  added,  in  any  other  country  in  modern  limes. 
Other  statues  of  great  beauty,  at  once  novel  in  treatment  and 
tine  in  design,  arc  those  set  up  to  Lord  Reay  in  Bombay,  and 
John  Howard  at  Bedford  (1898),  the  highly  odginal  pedestal 
of  wluch  did  modi  to  dtoct  into  a  better  dmuul  what  ue 
apt  (0  be  tbe  ecceatridties  of  what  i»  called  the  "  New  Art " 
SdioaL  The  sculptor  nee  to  the  full  height  of  bis  powers  in  his 
"  Memorial  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,"  and  his  fast  developing 
fancy  and  imagination,  which  are  tbe  main  characteristics  of  all 
his  work,  are  seen  in  his  "'Memorial  Candelabrum  to  Lord  Arthur 
Kusscil  and"  Memorial  Font  to  the  son  of  the  4th  Marquess  of 
Bath."  Gilbert's  sense  of  decoration  is  par.imuuMi  in  all  he  does, 
and  although  in  addition  to  the  work  alrc;i(ly  cited  he  pro- 
duced busts  of  extraordinary  excellence  of  Cyril  Flower,  John 
R,  Clayton  (since  broken  up  by  the  artist-  -the  fate  of  much  of 
his  admirahk-  work),  G.  F.  Watts,  Sir  Henry  Tate,  Sir  George 
fiitdwood.  Sir  Richard  Owen,  Sit  George  Ctove  and  various 
othen,  it  is  on  fai»  gohhrnithety  that  the  artist  woold  test  hb 
nqintvtioaa.aB  his  Bugmod  chdn  for  Preston,  the  c|iergne  for 
Qneen  Victoria,  the  figBrmes  of "  Victory  "  (a  statuette  dengned 
for  the  orb  in  the  hand  of  the  Winchester  sUtue),  "  St  Michael  " 
and  "St  George,"  as  well  as  smaller  objects  such  as  seals,  keys 
and  the  like.  Mr  Gilbert  was  ch05.cn  assnci.itc  of  the  Rinal 
Academy  in  1887,  full  member  in  i^io2  (resigned  iqo<j),  iinri 
professor  of  sculpture  uiftui  wurds  resigned  1  in  1000.  In  1880  he 
won  tbc  Grand  Prix  at  the  i'aiis  international  Exhibition.  He 
was  created  a  memlier  Of  the  Vietnini  Order  in  1899.  (Sec 
ScoLFrtniB.) 


ScQ  The,i^$  and  Wtrk  of  AIM  GObtrt^  X^.,  M,  r>0..  D,CX,  by 
Joseph  HatMo  {Art  Journal  OfTice.  1903).  (M.  K.  S.) 

GILBERT,  ANN  (1821-1004).  .Xmerican  actress,  was  bom  at 
Rochdide,  Lancashire,  on  the  .MSt  of  (Xtohcr  her  ni.uik.i 

name  l>eing  Hartley.  Al  titieen  she  was  a  pupil  al  the 
ballet  school  connected  with  the  Haymarkct  theatre,  conducted 
by  Paul  i'aglioni,  and  btxamc  a  dancer  on  the  stage.  In  1846 
she  marrietl  George  H.  Gilbijrt  (d.  i366),  a  performer  in  the 
company  of  %vhich  she  was  a  member.  Together  they  filled 
many  engagements  in  EngUsh  theatres,  moving  to  America  in 
1 849.  Mrs  Gilbert's  first  success  in  a  tpeakiog  part  was  in  1857 
as  Wichavenda  in  Brottghan's  PoeaktiUas.  In  t86p  she  joined 
D9bf%  conpaay,  playiog  for  many  years  wives  to  Janes  Lewis's 
hwnands,  and  <dd  women's  parts,  in  which  she  had  no  equal. 
Mrs.  Gilbert  held  a  unique  position  on  the  American  stage,  on 
account  of  the  admiration,  esteem  and  affection  which  she 
enjoyed  both  in  front  and  behind  the  footlights.  She  died  at 
Chicago  on  the  md  of  December  1904. 

Sec  Mrs  Gilbert's  Slaf/e  lieminijcences  (1901). 

OILBBItT,aBOVB  KARL  (1843-  ),  American  geologist, 
»as  bomat  Bocbeiter,  N.Y.,  on  the  6th  of  May  1843.  101869 
he  was  attached  to  tbe  Geolo(ieai  Surviy  of  and  ht 
1879  he  Iwcane  a  member  of  tbe  United  States  Genlnigical 
Swrngr,  bciai  cnpjsd  m  parta  of  tbe  Bodiy  Mawntabu,  io 
Nevada,  Utd,  Calhniia  and  Arfaona.  He  is  (fistingiiiriied 
for  his  researches  011  mountain-structure  and  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
as  well  as  on  placial  phenomena,  recent  earth  movements,  and 
on  topographic  features  generally.  Ili.-i  rcpurt  on  the  Geology 
o]  tkf  Utnry  .\founlains  (1S77),  in  which  the  volc.'inic  .structure 
known  ;is  a  Inccolitc  w.i.s  first  <ie.sciil>cd;  his  History  of  the 
Niagara  River  (i8go)  and  Lake  Bonneville  (1891  the  first  of 
the  Monographs  issued  by  the  L'nitcd  States  Geological  Sur\xy) 
are  specially  important.  He  was  awarded  the  Woilaston  medal 
by  the  L>ti![.)gical  Society  of  London  in  1900. 

fiILBBRT.aiR  HUMHUIBT  (c.  tSJjHsBl}),  English  soldier, 
navigator  and  pioneer  oohmist  in  AraeoGa,  waa  the  seeood  aoB  of 
Otho  Gilbett,  of  Compton,  near  I>artmaiitli,  Devon,  and  step- 
brother of  Sir  Waher  Raleigh.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Oxford;  intended  for  the  law;  introduced  at  court  by  R.ilcigh's 
aunt,  Catherine  .Ashley,  and  appointed  fjuly  i5(>6)  capt:^in  in 
the  arm\'  of  Iri-'.inH  under  Sir  Ilriirs'  Sii!rii  v_  In  Ajiril  1566 
he  had  already  joined  with  Antony  ]i:nkiris(in  in  a  petition 
lo  Elizabetli  lor  ihe  discovery  of  the  Xuri  h-iCa.'it  I'a.s.sage;  in 
jNovember  following  he  presented  an  indc|K:ndcnt  petition  fOT 
the  "  discovering  of  a  passage  by  the  north  to  go  to  Ostaia.''  Id 
October  1569  he  became  governor  of  Murnter;  on  the  isl  61 
January  1570  he  was  knighted;  in  1571  he  was  returned  M.P. 
far  Plymoath}  in  is7a  he  catapajsned  in  the  Metherlanda 
agaiait-  Spain  willmit  aiidi  auoosse;  bom  xstt  to  157S  be 
lived  in  retUctnent  at  limdioMM,  devoting  Idmedf  espedaUy 
to  tbe  advocacy  of  a  Kortb-Wcst  Passage  (Ms  isnotis  DUnmne 
on  this  subject  was  published  in  1376).  Gilbert's  arguments, 
widely  circidated  even  before  1373,  were  ajiparently  of  weight 
in  promoting  the  Frobisher  enterprises  of  : 576-1 57.S.  On  the 
iith  of  June  1578,  Sir  Humphrey  obtained  his  long-coveted 
charier  lor  North-Westem  discovery  and  colonization,  autiiuriz- 
ing  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  to  discov  c  r,  occupy  and  possess 
siir!i  remote  "heathen  lands  not  actuall>'  t^Kjsscs&ed  of  any 
Chri.stian  prince  or  people,  as  should  seem  good  to  him  or  them." 
Disposing  not  only  of  his  patrimony  but  also  of  the  estates  in 
Kent  which  be  had  throtigh  his  wife,  daughter  of  John  Auchcr 
of  OUerden,  be  fitted  out  an  ei^edition  which  left  Dastmootb 
OD  the  a^rd  of  September  1578,  and  ntumed  In  May  tS79> 
having  accomplished  nothing.  In  ts79  GQhert  aided  the 
government  in  Ireland;  and  in  1583,  after  many  struggles — 
illustrated  by  his  appeal  to  Wolsingham  on  the  iilh  of  July 
1  5^2,  for  the  pa>Tnent  of  moneys  due  to  him  from  government, 
and  by  his  agreement  wiih  the  Southampton  venturers — he 
succeeded  in  equipping  another  tleet  for  "  Western  Planting." 
On  the  iith  of  June  1583,  he  sailed  from  Plymouth  with  hve 
ships  and  the  queen's  blessing;  on  the  13th  of  July  the  "  Ark 
fialeigh,"  built  and  manned  at  his  brother's  eipente,  deserted 
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thefliet;aii  the  soth  of  July  be  was  off  tbe  north  coaat  of 
Newfbimdknd;  on  the  jrd  of  August  he  Miived  off  the  present 
St  John's,  and  selected  this  site  as  the  centie  of  Us  operations  ; 
on  tbe  sth  of  Augwt  he  began  the  plantation  of  tbe  first  Engliah 
•  colony  in  North  America.  Proceeding  southwards  with  three 
vessels,  exploring  ami  prospecting,  he  lost  the  largest  near  Cape 
Breton  (zqlh  oi  August);  immediately  after  (^ist  of  August) 
he  slarttd  lo  return  to  En>;!rind  with  the  "  Golden  Hind  "  and 
the  "  Squirrel,"  of  forty  and  ten  tons  respectively.  Obstinately 
refusing  to  leave  tbe  "  frigate  "  and  sail  in  his  "  great  ship," 
he  shared  the  former's  fate  in  a  tempest  off  the  Azores. "  Monday 
the  Qth  of  September,"  lepotts  Hayes,  tbe  capuin  of  the  "  Hind," 
"the  fiisate ms  near  ctat  wmy, ...  .yet  at  that  time  recovered; 
nod.  givfng  foith  signs  of  Joy,  the  general,  situng  abaft  with  a 
book  io  bis  haiid,  cried  out  uato  US  hi  the '  Bhid."  We  are  as  near 
CO  beaiwa  by  sea  as  by  land.*. . . .  Ihe  same  Monday  ni^t.  about 
tn-elvc,  the  frigate  being  ahead  of  us  in  the  '  Golden  Hind,' 

suddenly  her  lights  were  out  in  that  moment  the  frigate 

w  as  devoured  and  swallowed  up  of  the  sea." 

Set-  Hakluyt,  Pritutptil  Xaviialians  U^'W,,  vol.  iii.  pp.  135-181; 
Gilbrrt  ■>  Otifi/unc  of  a  Dimn-ery  for  a  Xru  Passaf^f  to  tiiinia,  pub- 
lished by  Ocurgc  Uascotgne  in  1376,  with  addiuon*.  probably 
without  Gilbert  s  authority:  Hooker's  SuppUmtnt  to  Holinsbed  s 
Irish  ChronicU  ;  Roger  Williains,  Tkt  Anions  0}  the  Low  Ceuntrits 
(ifjiH);  SUiif  Papers,  Domestic  (1577-1583):  Wood'*  Alkeruu 
Oiontensa  ;  \ar:h  British  Reviru,  No.  45;  Fox  Bourne's  Enrlith 
Stamen  undtr  Iht  Tudort;  Carlos  Sl.tftcr,  Sir  //.  GySbrrtr  and  his 
Knicf prise  (Boston,  1901),  uiih  import.ini  do  -.itnciu^.  Giltj<-rt'» 
interesting  writings  on  the  need  of  a  univcr<utv  (or  London.anticipat- 
in(  in  naiqr  waya  not  only  tbe  nradern  London  Univteiity  bnt  also 
the  BriCiih  Museum  iibiary  and  its  compulsory  i^^^ufcrrf  through 
the  pcovMons  of  the  Cooyfigfat  Act. have boennrinted  by Furaivall 
iOmem  Eiitabeth's  Acko&my)  in  the  Early  Engliab  Tot  Society 
PuUirations.  extra  scries.  No.  viii. 

'   GILBERT,  JOHN  (1810-1889).  American  actor,  whose  real 

name  was  Ciibbs,  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
a7th  of  Tebruary  i.Sio,  aod  made  his  first  appearance  there 
asjathcrin  Venu  t:  Prtiencd.  He  soon  found  that  his  true  vein 
was  in  comedy,  [lartii  ularly  in  old-mrn  par!s  When  in  London 
in  1S47  he  was  well  retreivtd  bol  h  by  [iresi  and  pulilic,  anil  Jilayed 
with  Marrcady.  He  was  the  leading  actor  at  Wallack's  from 
1S61-1888.    He  died  on  the  17th  of  June  1889. 

SeeWiUiamWintcr'si,(/^«o/.;oAii  Gilbert  (New  York,  1890). 

OILVBRT,  tlR  JOHN  (1817-1897),  English  painter  and 
illusrralor,  one  of  the  eight  children  of  (jeorge  Felix  Gilbert, 
a  member  of  a  Derbyshire  family,  w.is  born  at  lilatkheath  on 
the  2ist  of  .[»ly  1H17.  He  went  to  school  there,  and  even  in 
childhood  displayed  an  extraordinary  fondness  fur  dr;i.wir,g  and 
p.iir.ling-  Nevertheless,  hi?  f.ilhcr's  lark  <tf  means  compelled 
him  to  accept  employment  for  the  Ihiv  in  the  oftire  of  Messrs 
Dick.son  it  Bell,  estate  agents,  in  (.  harlotte  Row.  London. 
Yielding,  however,  to  his  natural  tK-iit,  hi.s  parents  agreed  that 
be  should  take  up  art  in  his  own  way,  which  included  but  little 
advice  from  otlters,  lus  only  teacher  being  Haydon's  pupil,  George 
Luce,  the  fruit  painter.  This  artist  gave  bbn  brief  inetnictiona 
in  the-  use  af  cahnir.  In  1436  Gilbert  appeared  in  puhlfa:  for 
the  first  time.  This  was  at  the  galler>-  of  the  Society  of  British 
Arii->t:^  where  he  sent  drawings,  the  subjei  is  of  which  were 
characteristic,  being  "  The  .\rrest  of  Lord  Hjstinfts."  from 
Sbalnspeare,  and  "Abbot  Bomfaie."  iro.ii  I  hr  Mimn-Aery  of 
Scott.  "Inez  de  Castro"  was  in  the  same  p.iilery  in  the  next 
yc.ir,  it  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  works  in  the  same 
medium,  representing  similar  themes,  and  was  accompanied, 
from  1837,  by  a  still  greater  number  of  works  in  oil  which  were 
exhibited  at  the  British  Institution.  These  included  "  Don 
Q«ixote  giving  advice  to  Sancho  Panza,"  1841;  "Brunette 
and  PbUHs."  from  Th*  SptOaltr,  ig44;  "  The  King's  Artillery 
at  Matston  Moor."  1S60;  and  "  Don  Quhwte  comes  hack  for 
the  bnt  time  to  h  b  Home  and  Family,"  1867.  In  that  year  the 
Institution  was  hnally  closed.  Gilbert  exhibited  at  tbe  Royal 
•\caderay  from  :  S  ^s',  beginning  with  the  "  Purtrail  a  Gentle- 
man," and  continuing,  exrept  betvsccn  iSji  aud  iSt?,  till  his 

death  to  exhibit  there  m.mv  o(  his  best  and  more  ambitious 
wnte.   These  included  such  capital  iostances  as  "Holbein 


painting  the  Rsttait  of  Aan*  Boloi*ii>"  "  Doa  QaiBta%  int 

Interview  with  tbe  Duke  adiii  Dadbem,"  184a,  **  Charlemagae 

visiting  the  Schools,"  1846.  ■  "Tonebstone  and  the  Sbcf>b«rd," 
and  "  Rembrandt . "  a  ver>'  fine  piece,  were  both  there  in  1867; 
and  in  1873  "  Naseby,"  one  of  hi*  finest  aad  must  picturesque 
designs,  was  also  at  the  Ro>'aJ  .Academy.  Gilbert  was  elected 
A.R.A.  2olh  January  1873,  and  R  A.  jglh  June  1876.  Besides 
these  mostly  large  and  powerful  works,  the  artist '.s  true  arena 
oi  display  was  undoubtedly  tbe  gallery  of  the  Old  Water  Colour 
Society,  to  which  from  1853,  when  be  was  elected  an  Associate 
exhibitor,  till  he  died  forty-five  years  later,  he  contributed  not 
fewer  than  270  drawings,  most  of  them  admirable  because  of  the 
largeness  of  tbeii  style,  nunsiva  oohmttini,  bvoad  dbianMcwOk 
and  the  siimsssing  vigour  of  thdr  dMigBS.  These  cpmiikiea 
induced  the  leading  critics  to  claim  for  Um  oppoctaakiea  for 
paintiag  mural  pktutes  of  great  bistoifc  themes  as  decoratinis  of 
national  buildings.  "  TheTrunipe!er.""  The  Standard  Bearer," 
"  Richard  II.  resigning  his  Crown  "  f  now  at  Liverpool),  "  The 
Drug  Bazaar  at  Consl.-intinople, Lbc  Merchant  of  Venice  " 
and  "  The  Turkish  Water-Carrier  "  are  but  examples  of  that 
wealth  of  art  which  added  10  the  attractions  of  the  g.iJlery  in 
Pall  Mall.  There  Gilbert  was  elected  a  full  Member  in  1655, 
and  president  of  the  Society  in  1871,  ahortly  after  which  he  was 
knighted.  As  an  illustrator  of  books,  magazines  and  penodicals 
of  every  kind  he  was  most  prolific-  To  the  success  of  the 
lUiuUated  Lomiom  Ntm  hia  designs  lent  pomiiul  aid,  and  he 
was  eminently  asrviosabk  ia  fflnsbathigthe  SMmpmtf  «f  lb 
Howaid  Staunton.  HediedoBtbaMiofOeiflbet  1S97. 

(F.G.S.) 

OILBgRT.  SIR  JOSEPH  HEHRY  (1817-1001),  !  ;  k'!  'i 
chemist,  wa.s  bom  at  Hull  on  the  1st  of  .August  iSi,,  lie 
stuiiied  chemist r\'  firsi  at  Glasgow  under  Thomas  Thomson; 
tlten  at  University  College,  Ixindon,  in  the  laboratory  ot  .\.  T. 
Thomson  (177S- 1 S40I.  the  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence, 
also  attending  Thomas  Graham's  lectures;  and  rinaUy  at  Giesscn 
under  Liebig.  On  his  return  to  England  from  Germany  be 
acted  for  a  year  or  so  as  assistant  to  his  old  master  A.  T.  Tbomaoa 
at  University  College,  and  in  1843,  after  spending  a  shoTt  time  ftt 
the  study  of  calico  ihreiag  and  prinriognsar  Mancfasster,  accepted 
the  dinctordiip  «  the  lAamifai  kbosmtoiy  at  the  fsmooa 
apcrimental  atatioo  established  by  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  at 
Rotbamsted,  near  St  Albans,  for  tbe  systematic  and  scientific 
study  of  agriculture.  This  position  he  held  for  llfly-eight  \  ears. 
until  his  death  on  the  .\3rd  of  December  [qoi.  The  work  which 
he  (arricfl  out  (luring  ;h.it  long  period  in  collaboration  with 
Lawcs  wiLS  of  a  most  <  (<mprehensive  rbaracter,  involving  the 
appUcation  of  many  bramOies  of  science,  such  as  chemistry, 
meteorology,  botany,  animal  and  NTgetablc  physiology,  and 
geology;  and  its  influence  in  improving  tbe  methods  of  practical 
agriculture  extended  all  over  the  civilized  world.  Gilbert  was 
chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  i860,  and  in  1867  was 
awarded  a  royal  medal  jointly  sritb  Lanes.  In  r  880  lie  presided 
over  the  Chemical  Sectioii  of  the  BiiciBh  AasadatHn  at  iU 
meeting  at  Swansea,  and  ia  iSga  bewaa  presidsat  of  the  Londan 
Chemical  Sodety,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member  abnoat  from 
its  foundation  in  1841.  For  six  years  from  1884  he  filled  the 
Sibthorpian  chair  of  rural  economy  at  Oxford,  and  he  was  also 
an  honorary  professor  at  the  Royal  .Agricultural  College,  Ciren- 
C«liter.     He  was  knighte'i  in  i.sij?.  the  vear  in  which  the  jubilee 

GILBERT,  MARIE  DOLORES  EUZA  ROSANNA  ["  Lola 
MoNTEZ  "I  (i8i8-i86t),  dancer  and  adventuress,  the  daughter 
of  a  British  army  officer,  was  born  at  Liimerick,  Ireland,  in  181& 
Her  father  dying  in  India  when  she  was  seven  years  old«  and  her 
mother  marrying  again,  tiie  cbOd  was  sent  to  EuiOiie  to  be 
educated,  sttfaseqiNntly  jeuiiiig  her  mother  at  Bath,  b  xgjy 
she  made  a  runaway  match  with  a  Captain  Jaasaef  tbe  laduM 
army,  and  accompanied  bira  to  India.  In  r84s  she  returned 
to  England,  and  shortly  afterwards  her  husband  obtained  a 
derrcc  nisi  for  divorce.  She  then  studied  dancing,  making  an 
unsuccessful  tirsi  appearance  at  Her  Majesty's  theatre.  London, 
in  1843,  billed  as  *'  Lola  Montea, Spanish  dancer."  Subeequenuy 
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she  appeared  with  considcrahlr  ^urrcss  in  Crrmany,  PoUind  and 
Russia.  Thence  she  wont  tn  Pans,  and  m  1847  appeared  at 
Alunich,  where  she  became  the  mistre&s  of  the  old  kin;;  of  Bavaria, 
Ludwig  I.;  she  was  naturalized,  created  comtesse  de  Landsfeld, 
ajiti  given  an  income  of  £3000  a  year.  She  soon  proved  herself 
the  real  ruler  of  Bavaria,  adopting  a  liberal  and  anti-Jesuit 
policy.  Her  political  opponents  proved,  however,  too  strong 
tot  htx,  and  ia  1848  she  was  banished.  In  1849  she  came  to 
^^fH.  and  in  the  same  year  was  married  to  George  Heald,  a 
yontagoffiovfalthe  Gunida.  Her  hnihaad'a  gunidian  jmlittttitd 
a  prosectttfam  for  bigamy  against  Iwr'on  the  ffdovnd  tbat  bcf 
divorce  from  Captain  James  had  not  been  made  absolute,  and 
sbe  fled  with  Heald  to  Spain.  In  1S51  she  appeared  at  the 
Broadway  theatre,  New  York,  and  in  the  follownng  year  at 
the  Walnut  Street  theatre,  Philadelpliia.  In  185^;  Heald  was 
drowned  ai  Lisbon,  and  in  the  same  year  she  mrirricd  thi- 
proprietor  of  a  San  Francisco  newspaper,  but  did  not  live  long 
with  him.  Subsequently  she  appeared  in  Australia,  but  returned, 
in  1857,  to  act  in  America,  and  to  lecture  on  gallantry.  licr 
health  having  Itroken  down,  she  devoted  the  rest  of  her  life  to 
viaitiag  the  nntntfa  of  her  own  sex  in  New  York,  where, 
■trickca  with  panliyiii,  ihc  died  on  the  17th  of  Januaty  t86i. 

Sea  E.  JL  D'Aavanpek  lob  JCmI»  (New  Yoric  1909). 

GILBBRT.  NICUUB  JOBBra  UVRINT  (1751-1780),  French 
poet,  was  bom  at  Fontenay-le-Chitcau  in  Lorraine  in  1751. 
Having  completed  his  education  at  the  college  of  D61e,  he 
devoted  himself  for  a  time  to  a  half-scholastic,  half-literary  life 
at  Nancy,  but  in  1774  he  found  his  way  to  the  capital.  As  an 
opponent  (if  ihi-  I^ncxtlotiafiiibi-S  and  a  panot!>ri>i  01  Louis 
XV'.,  he  reteivcd  considerable  pensions.  He  died  in  I'aris  on 
the  I3th  of  November  1780  from  the  results  of  a  L\il  from  his 
hoiM.  Tlie  satiric  force  of  one  or  two  of  his  pieces,  as  A/ofi 
Aptl^»itrfl)  and  Le  Dix-kuUUme  Siitk  (1775).  would  alone 
he  to  iHMerve  bis  nputatioo,  which  lias  been  further 

hicwMned  1^  modem  writcn,  who,  liha  Alftad  de  Vigny  in  his 
Stdlo  (chaps.  7-13),  canridend  Irim  a  victim  to  the  apite  of  hie 
philosophic  opponants.  His  beet-hnowB  vanea  are  the  Ode 
imitie  de  plusmm  psatrnm,  usually  entitled  Aikmt^ktwU. 

Amonff  his  other  worics  may  be  roentiooed  La  Aaidltt  dt  Vviuf 
«f  d'^nSaflM^  kUMtt  penant  (l77")>  I''  Carnamil  dts  auteurs 
(I773)t  ntmUes  et  patrioliques  (1775).    Gilbert's  (Euires 

completes  were  first  publifthed  in  1788.  and  they  have  since  been 
edited  bv  MaKtriiia  (hiri«.  1K23),  by  CharieaNadlBr  (itiy  or  iltas). 
and  by  M.  de  Lcacurc  ^iHtia). 

GILBERT  (or  Gylberde),  WILLIAM  (i  544-1603),  the  most 
**"*'1g"*"''*^  man  of  science  in  England  during  the  nagn  of 
Queen  EBiabeth,  and  the  father  of  electric  and  magnetic  science, 
WM  a  nefleber  of  an  andent  Sufiolk  family,  ioog  vetidnnt  ia 
Ciinei  and  waa  hocB'  on  the  14th  of  May  1544  *t  CoMieeter, 
whCK  his  father,  Hierotne  (HIbert,  became  recorder.  Educated 
at  Cakliester  school,  he  entered  St  John'a  College,  Cambridge, 
in  ISS^r  and  after  taking  the  (icRrccs  of  B..^.  and  M.A.  in  due 
course,  graduated  M.D.  in  1569,  in  which  year  he  was  elected 
a  s<  nifir  i\  llow  (if  his  college.  Soon  afterwards  he  left  Cambridge, 
and  after  spendinR  three  years  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
settled  in  1573  in  London,  where  he  practised  as  ,1  physici.m  with 
"  great  success  and  ai^lause."  He  was  admitted  to  the  ColicgL- 
of  Physiciana  peobably  about  1576,  and  from  1581  to  isgo  was 
ana  of  the  censors  In  1587  be  became  treasurer,  holding  the 
ofloetill  1 592,  and  in  x^bc  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed 
tooopedntend  the  piBtpMriuion  of  the  i>ilMr«Mfo>«^ 
wUefa  the  eoUete  in  that.ycK  dtedded  toiHRK,  hot  wfafch  did  not 
actoally  appear tiUf«(&-  Jnis^rhawaaagahidiBaentnanircc, 
becoming  at  the  sane  thne  conriHaihu,  and  in  1599  lie  eucceeded 
to  the  prusidviK  y.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  physician 
to  Queen  tiiiubeth,  with  the  usual  emolument  of  £joo  a  year. 
.\ftcr  I. his  lime  he  seems  to  have  removed  to  the  court,  vacalins 
his  residence,  Wingtcld  House,  which  w.is  on  Peter's  Hill, 
between  Upper  Thames  Street  and  Little  KniRhtriiler  Street, 
and  close  to  the  house  of  the  College  of  Physitiiins.  Oti  the  death 
of  the  queen  in  1603  he  was  reappointed  by  her  successor;  but 
be  did  not  long  enjoy  the  honour,  for  be  died,  probaUy  of  the 
pltftt^  a»  the  jotb  of  Novamher  (i«ih  «f  Deoemhet*  NJS4 


i6o,i,  either  in  London  or  in  Colchester.  He  was  buried  in  the 
latter  town,  in  the  chancel  of  Holy  Trinity  church,  where  a 
monument  wils  erected  to  his  nieiiiory.  To  the  College  of 
Physicians  he  left  his  books,  globes,  instruments  and  minerals, 
but  they  were  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  London. 

Gilbert's  principal  worlt  a  liis  treatise  on  magnetism,  entitled 
De  mapteu,  mapttlkitqiie  eorporibus,  a  de  tnagno  tnagnett 
leUtm  (LondoB,  160^  later  aditiona— Stettin,  sH8,  163s; 
Fraidtet»  itep,  145B).  lUaiimdt,t»hkliaailMidiidtfeetcanlts 
of  many,  ytmt  leMHcli,  waa  diathigniihed  by  its  strict  adherence 
to  the  atientitc  method  of  invaetiiprtion  by  eiperiment,  and  by 
the  originality  of  its  matter,  containing,  as  it  does,  an  account 
of  the  author's  experiments  on  magnets  and  raagnctical  bodies 
and  on  electrical  attractions,  and  also  his  great  conception  that 
the  earth  is  uoihinR  but  a  large  magnet,  an<l  that  it  is  this  which 
explains,  not  o)il\  '.l-.e  direction  of  the  m.ignetic  needle  north  and 
south,  but  also  the  variation  and  dipping  or  inclination  of  the 
needle.  Gilbert's  is  therefore  not  merely  the  first,  but  the  most 
important,  systematic  contribution  to  the  sciences  of  electricity 
and  magnetism.  A  posthumous  work  of  Gilbert's  was  edited 
by  his  brather,  alio  called  William,  irom  two  hiss,  in  the  pomea> 
sion  of  Sir  WBm  B«n»«il{  Hatitk  .is  J»s  «HMda  nntrf 
suNumri  /liWewjfcWa  «ma  (/kMmdma,  itgi).  He  la  tha 
reputed  imveator  besides  of  two  Inatniraents  to  enable  aifloft 
"  to  find  out  the  latit-.iilc  without  seeing  of  sun,  moon  or  stars," 
an  account  of  which  is  given  m  I  homas  Blondevillc's  Theoriques 
of  Oil-  Pliiitets  (London,  1602).  He  was  also  the  first  advocate 
of  ("o[)crnic«n  views  in  England,  and  he  concluded  thai  the  fixed 
stars  are  not  .ill  at  the  same  distance  from  the  earth. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  for  the  historian  of  chcmLslry 
that  Gilbert  left  nothing  on  that  branch  of  science,  to  which  he 
was  deeply  devoted,"  attaining  to  great  exactness  therein."  So 
at  least  says  Thomas  Fuller,  who  in  his  Worlhies  of  England  pro- 
phcaied  truly  how  he  would  be  aftcmuds  known:  "Mahomet'a 
tomb  at  Meooa,"  he  Hya^  "la  saM  atiangely  to  hang  apt 
attacted  by  soma  InvWUe  loadstone;  hot  the  mamoty  of  thia 
doctor  will  nerer  fall  to  the  ground,  wfaicfa  his  incomparable 
book  De  magnete  will  sumxirt  to  eternity." 

An  English  tranalstion  of  the  De  magiult  was  publiabed  by  P.  F. 
Mottelay  in  i8a|,  and  aaothec,  with  notes  by  S.  P.  Tbomimm,  was 
Issued  by  the  Gubert  Qnb  of  Loodon  in  1900. 

GILBERT.  SIR  WILUAM  SCHWENK  I,  English 

playwright  and  humorist,  son  of  William  (iiibert  (a  descendant 
of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert),  was  born  in  London  on  the  iSth  of 
November  1836.  Hisfatbcrwastheauthorof  anumbcrof  novelS) 
the  best-known  of  which  were  Shirley  Hall  Asylum  (i86j)  aw) 
Dr  AitUm't  Cmuit  (1866}.  Several  of  thcM  novpls— whidi  weia 
charaiteriaed  by  a  ifauukr  acutenem  and  hiddity  of  style,  by 
adiy,aabaddhaBMMr,bya  fund  of  humanitarian  feeling  and  ty 
a  omisidenihle  medical  knowledge,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
psychology  of  lunatics  and  monomaniacs  -were  illiibtr,itci!  by 
his  son,  who  developed  a  talent  for  whimsical  draughtsnuiiiihip. 
\V.  .S.  (jilbert  was  educated  at  Boulogne,  at  Ealing  and  at  King's 
College,  graduating  B..\.  from  the  university  of  London  in  ib^b. 
The  termination  of  the  ('rimean  War  was  fatal  to  his  project  of 
competing  for  a  commission  in  the  Royal  .Artillery,  but  be 
obtained  a  post  in  the  education  department  of  the  privy  council 
oltice  (1857-1861).  Disliking  the  routine  work,  he  left  the  i'WA 
Service,  entered  the  Inner  Temple,  waa  caU»i  to  the  bar  in 
Novemiier  1864,  and  joined  the  aoithan  dicuit.  Uia,pcactice 
was  iDOonaiderable,  and  his  military  and  legal  arnhhtow  were 
avcntvaliy  satisfied  by  a  captainQr  hi  the  vohmteen  and  appohit' 
mest  as  a  magistrata  for  MIddleaeE  (June  1891).  In  1861  the 
comic  journal  Ftm  was  started  by  H.  J.  B)Ton,  and  Gilbert 
became  from  the  first  a  valued  contributor.  Failing  to  obtain  an 
t«/r(\  to  Punth.  he  continued  sending  excellent  comic  verse 
to  i'un,  with  humorous  illustrations,  the  work  of  his  own  pen, 
over  the  signature  of  ■  Hab."  .\  collection  of  these  lyrics,  :ii 
which  deft  craftsmanship  unites  a  titillating  satire  on  the 
deceptivencss  of  appearances  with  the  irrepressible  nonsense 
of  a  Lewis  Carroll,  was  issued  separately  in  1869  under  t,iic  title 
of  MAiAUb.  and  , waa  fdlowed  by  ir«r«  Bat  MMi.  The 
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two  coUertinns  and  Sottas  of  a  Savowrd  were  united  in  a  Tolunte 
issu«d  in  iSoX,  with  many  new  illustrations.  The  best  of  the 
old  ruts,  surh  as  those  depicting  the  "  Bishop  of  Rura-ti-Foo  " 
and  the  "  Discontented  Sugar  Broker,"  were  presrrvnl  intart. 

While  rt-maining  a  staunch  supporter  of  Pun,  Gilbcn  was  soon 
immersed  in  other  journalistic  wmk,  tod  his  position  as  diamaiic 
critic  to  the  lUustraltd  Tima  tOXMi  Uisttention  to  the  stage. 
IlelMdiiot  to  «aitkiligforao«|ipOrt«]iity.  Eady  in  December 
iSM  T.'W.-KiilM(tMn  «u«dEtd  by  tBm  Htfbwt,  kweof  Out  St 
l^liMtl  theatre,  to  find  nme  one  lAo  toM  tutn  ool  acbtftht 
ChrfMiriBS  piece  in  a  fortnight,  attd  tiigsestcd  Gnberf;  the  lAtter 
promptly  produced  DuU  amiira .  a  hurlcsquc  of  I.'  FJisire  d'optore, 
written  in  ten  day:,  rehearsed  m  a  week,  and  d;dy  pcrfonncd  at 
Christmas.  He  sold  the  pieri;  outright  for  £30.  ,1  piece  n(  rashness 
which  he  had  cause  to  regret,  for  it  turned  out  a  commercial 
success,  lu  1870  he  was  coniniissioned  by  Buekstoiic  to  write  a 
blauk  verse  fairy  comedy,  based  upon  Le  Paiois  tie  ic  virtti, 
the  novel  by  Madame  de  Genlis.  The  result  nas  The  Palote 
of  Truth,  a  fairy  drama,  poor  in  structure  but  clever  in  workman- 
ship, which  served  the  purpose  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Kendal  in  1870 
«t  the  Hftyiaarket.  This  tms  foUowed  in  1871  by  Pygmtdien 
MdC^aka,  another  th>ee«et  "uytbalogiad  omnedy,"  a  dem 
and  effective  but  artificial  piece.  Another  fairy  comedy,  Tht 
Wicked  World,  written  for  Buclulonc  and  the  Kendals,  was 
followed  in  March  iS;  ^  by  a  burles(|Ue  version,  in  <  (>l!;d>c'nilinn 
with  Gilbert   a   lieckett,  entitled    I  iic  Happv  L'ltul.     Gitbcrl  5 

next  dramatic  ventures  inclined  more  to  tlie  conventional 
pattern,  fombiniriR  se'titiment  and  a  cynical  hu.Ti<mr  in  a  mnnner 
Stroii>;ly  reniini.scent  of  his  father's  style-  Of  these  i)ie(  es. 
Sv>eethcarls  was  given  at  the  Prince  of  Walci's  theatre.  7th 
November  1874;  Tom  Cobb  at  the  St  JamcB  s,  Jith  .April 
lijSi  Broken  Utartt  at  the  Court,  9th  December  1875;  Dan'l 
Druee  (a  dnum  in  dariter  vein,  ngBBited  to  some  extent  by 
SUas  Monur)  U  the  Haymaifcet,  iitli  SeiNeniber  1876;  and 
Engaged  at  the  Haynarket,  3rd  October  ii!t77.  The  first  and 
last  of  these  proved  decidedly  popular.  GreUken,  a  verse  drama 
in  four  acts,  appeared  in  1879.  A  one-act  piece,  called  Comedy 
and  Trii-;tdy.  was  prodjccd  at  the  Lyceum,  j6th  January,  i>^H} 
Two  dramatic  trifles  oi  later  date  were  Fot,tirrlv's  Ftiiry  aivi 
Eozrr.kran'.z  ond  ( •  liUdenstern ,  a  travesty  of  Ur.tr.i,:.  p<Ttiirnied 
at  the  Vaudeville  in  June  1891.  Several  of  thtse  dramas  were 
|)ascd  upon  short  stories  by  Gilbirt,  a  nund)er  of  which  had 
appeared  froni  time  to  time  in  the  Christnmii  Lumbers  oi  various 
periodicals  1  he  best  of  them  have  been  collected  in  the  volume 
CBtilkd  Fouieriy's  Fairy,  and  olher  Stories.  In  the  autumn  of 
tSyi  Oilbert  commenced  his  memorable  collaboration  (which 
llMed  over  twenty  years)  with  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan.  The  first 
two  comic  operas,  Thtspis;  or  Tike  Gvdf  gmn*  OlU  (a6th 
September  t!?7i)  and  Trial  by  Jvry  (Royally,  ajth  Utidi  1875) 
wete  merely  essays.  Like  one  or  two  of  their  successoRi,  they 
were,  as  regards  plot,  iittle  more  than  extended  "  Bab  Ballads." 
Later  (espi-ciallv  in  the  V romrn  ni ike  Guard  1.  much  more  elabora- 
tion was  attempted-  'i  he  next  piece  was  i)riHluced  at  the  (->]>era 
Comique  (l7lh  November  i^<77'  as  The  Soricrrr.  .\\  the  >ame 
theatre  were  8UCC«?-sfiiIly  Riven  H..\f..S.  PiwJf.re  (jgth  .Ma> 

1878),  The  Pirates  of  Petaatice;  or  The  SlaoeoJ  />Mry  (3rd  April 
1880).  and  Patitnee;  or  Bunlhorne's  Bride  (9310  April  1881).  In 
October  1881  the  successful  Patience  was  removed  to  a  new 
thcatie,  the  Savoy,  !(pecially  built  for  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
opeiw'  bf  lUdnnd  P'Oyly  Carte.  Fatimet  waa  followed,  on 
»5th  November  1882,  by  tekmihe;  or  The  Pmr  and  iJke  Pm; 
and  then  came,  on  5tb  January  18*4,  Primeu  Ida;  or 
Caslie  Adamant,  a  re-cast  of  a  charming  and  witty  fantasia 
which  Gilbert  had  written  some  years  previously,  and  had  then 
described  a«i  a  "  respectful  perversion  of  Mr.  Tennyson'sejiqviisite 
poem."  The  impulse  rearhed  its  fullest  development  in  the 
operas  that  ioliowed  next  in  order — The  Mikado;  or  The  Ttnm 
of  TUipu  (14th  March  1885);  Ruddiit^rr  i  :?nd  January  1887); 
Tk«  feonuM  of  the  Guard  (3rd  October  i888);  and  The  Gondoliers 
(7II1  December  1880).  After  the  appearance  of  The  Gondoliers 
«  oootai^  occurred  between  the  oompoaer  and  Ubrettbt,  owios 
to  GOberfk  eenddering' tfatt  SidBvan  bad  not  toppovted  mA  in 


a  business  disajfreement  with  D'Oyly  Carte.  But  the  estrange- 
ment was  only  temporarv.  tdlbert  wrote  several  more  libtettoa, 
and  of  these  Uiopia  I.tmiUd  (180.3 1  and  the  exceptionally  witty 
Grand  Duke  (iHofii  were  written  in  conjunrtion  with  SuUlvan. 
.\5  a  master  of  metre  Gilbert  had  shown  himself  consummate, 
as  a  dealer  in  qut{»  and  paradoxes  and  iudicroua  dilemma*, 
unrivalled.  Kvcn  for  the  music  of  the  operas  he  deserves  .some 
credit,  (or  the  rfaytluns  wen  ftequeatly  Ws  own  (as  in  "  I  have  a 
Song  to  Stag,  0  "),  and tlie  HMttw  nmtarmany  cases  invenml 
by  hlnuelf.  Oneor  t«ealli&liUett«a|,itiMhas  tlmtof  PdiiMi^ 
an  virtually  flawlew.  EntbuttaMa  ate  divided  only  as  to  tlie 
comparative  merit  of  the  operas.  Princc.is  Ida  and  Patience 
are  in  some  respects  the  daintiest.  There  is  a  genuine  vein  of 
poetry  in  The  YeovMH  of  the  Gmjrd.  Some  of  the  drollest  songs 
are  in  Pinclcre  and  Ruddigorc.  The  Gondoliers  shows  the  most 
cliarraini!  lightness  of  touch,  while  with  the  general  public  The 
Mikado  proved  the  favourite.  The  enduring  popularity  of  the 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas  was  abundantly  proved  by  later 
revivals.  Among  the  bbtbdiiy  honoun  ia  June  1 90J  Oiibert  was 
given  a  knighthood.  En  1909  Ids  F^Btm  Fukim  (niiuSii  \>f 
Edward  Germaa)  was  produced  at  the  Savoy.     '    (T.  SB.) 

CnUnT  UK  lA  nmRte,  frequently  known  as  Gifbertw 
Porretanui  or  Picta\'icnsis  (1070-1154),  scholajslic  logician  and 
theoloffian,  was  bom  at  Poitiers.    He  was  educated  under 
lieniaril  of  Chartres  and  Ansdm  of  Laon.    After  teaching  for 
alK.ut  twenty  years  in  Chartres,  he  lectured  on  dialectics  and 
-fu'olLPjjy  in  I'aris  ffrom  ii.i:'  and  in  1141  returned  to  F'oitiers, 
being  ck-cted  bishop  in  the  toilowing  year.    His  heterodox 
opinions  regarding  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  drew  upon  his 
works  the  condemnation  of  the  church.    The  qrnod  of  Reims 
in  1 148  procured  papal  sanction  for  four  propdOifions  opposed 
to  certain  of  Gilbert's  tenets,  and  his  works  were  condemned 
until  tbcy  should  be  collected  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  church.   Gflbert  seems  to  have  snbmfttcd  quietly  to  tbii 
judgment;  he  yielded  linnrnt  Co  the  lour  prafMHtfiioiiB,  aa^ 
remained  on  friendly  terms  with  hfe  antagonists  till  his  death 
on  the  4th  of  September  Tr54.    Gilbert  is  almost  the  only 
loijiiian  of  the  ij;h  centiiry  who  is  qttoted  by  the  greater 
schoU^stics  oj  the  succeeding  ,-igc.    His  chief  logical  work,  the 
treatise  Dc  sex  prim  ip:::;,  .vas  regarded  with  a  reverence  almost 
equal  to  that  (>aid  to  .Ahslutic,  and  furnished  matter  for  numerous 
commentators,  amongst  them  Albertua  Magnus.    Owing  to  the 
fame  of  this  work,  he  is  mentioned  by  Dante  as  the  agister 
sex  printipiorunt.   The  treatise  itself  is  a  disctission  of  the 
Aristotelian  categories,  specially  of  the  six  subordinate  m odea- 
Gilbert  distinguishes  in  the  ten  categories  two  classes,  on^ 
essoitial,  the  other  deiivative.  Beimtial  4if  inhering  (format 
inhaertside^  bi  tbeebjeeta  tbenaehres  areoolyeiitflDncc,  quantity, 
qiulUy  and  relatiem  in  the  stricter  sense  of  that  term.  The 
remaining  six,  when,  where,  action,  passion,  position  uui  habit, 
are  relative  and  subordinate  ( ,'nrmiJe  UisislenU::).  This  suRKCilion 
liiiii  stirne  interest,  but  is  of  ao  great  Vidue.  either  in  logic  or  in 
the  theor>  of  knowledge.    More  important  in  the  historv-  of 
srholasticisni  arc  the  theolojnral  const-quetices  to  which  GillxTt's 
realism  led  hira.    In  the  commentary  on  the  Ireatiie  De  7 rinilale 
(erroneously   attributed  to    Boetius)  be  proceeds  from  the 
metaphysical  notion  that  pure  or  abstract  being  is  prior  in  nature 
to  that  which  is.    This  pure  being  is  God,  and  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  triune  God  as  known  to  us.    God  is  incompre- 
benaiUe,  and  the  categories  cannot  be  appUed  to  detcrarine  Us 
enstence.  Id  Godtbcre  b  nO  diitnictiaa  or  difftrtnce,  wUsnM 
in  aU  substances  or  things  there  Is  duality,  arising  from  the 
element  of  matter.   Betxveen  pwrt  being  and  substances  stand 
the  ideas  or  forms,  whic  h  sul)S-si,  though  they  arc  not  substance*. 
These  forms,  -.vhen  maieriiiliaed,  are  called  format  iubilatUuiks 
or  formae  tuuivtu  :  they  arc  the  essences  of  things,  and  in  them- 
selves have  111'  relation  to  the  accidents  of  thin(»?.    TTiinps  arc 
temporal,  the  i'li-a--  perpetual.  God  eternal.    The  pure  form 
of  existence,  that  by  which  God  is  God,  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  three  perwMii-iriio  n«  God  by  participation 
in  this  form.    The  form  or  eiM*c«''ia'l»M,  the'  persons  or 
eubetianna  4hnet  It  ilrat  this  dittbictlaa  batwtM  Odt«  9i 
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SMaitM^ad  Dwthit  kd  to  the  mwlfwiMtihn  oi  GBboft 

doettim, 

Dt  stx  pfitieipUi  and  cominenury  on  the  De  TVMMi  in  Mignc, 
Patrotogia  Lalina,  Ixiv.  1255  nnd  rlxxxviii.  12.S7:  I'so  Alibc 
Bcrthaud,  Gilbert  de  la  Porrie  (Ft,-.nir>.  iSij.'i:  H  Haurftiu, 
De  la  phUosopkte  scnlastique.  pp.  204-31 S;  K.  Sthmicl's  article 
"  f iilbert  Porretanus "  in  HeriDR-Hauck,  Realencyk.  f.  pretest. 
Tked.  (vol.  6,  iH^):  Prantl,  GeukUkle  d.  Ugik,  li.  115;  Bach, 
DogiMHgeschtchU,  li.  ijj;  article  Scholasi ilIjm. 

GILBERT  OP  SBMPIUNGUAM,  ST,  fouiuicr  oi  ihe  GQbenincs, 
tbe  only  religious  order  ol  English  origin,  was  born  at  Stmpring- 
ham  ia  Lincolnshire,  c.  1083-1080.  He  was  educated  in  France, 
aad  ordained  in  1123,  being  presented  by  his  father  to  tbe  living 
«i  SaiBpiinghaa>  About  1135  he  eeteUiilMd  then  a  convent  for 
Bue;  and  to.peifoim  tbe  beevy  «wk  and  adtavate  the  fields 
he  formed  a  number  of  laboaien  idto  a  aodety  of  lay  fantheta 
attached  to  the  convent.  Similar  caUbDshmeoU  ifere  fovaded 
elsewhere,  ami  in  1 147  (iilberl  tried  to  get  them  incorporated  to 
the  Ci&teTtir.n  order.  Kaiiing  in  this,  he  proceeded  to  form 
communities  of  priests  and  clt-rirj;  in  ;M.-rform  the  spiritual 
miniatratioDs  needed  by  the  nuns.  The  wiimmi  lived  according 
to  the  Benedictine  rule  aa  intcrprcn  ti  l;.y  the  t.'ibletciaiis,;  the 
men  according  10  the  rule  of  St  Augustine,  and  were  canons 
regular.  The  special  constitutions  of  the  order  were  largely 
taken  from  those  of  the  Premonstratcnsian  canons  and  of  the 
Citteretans.  Like  Fontevrault  ($.«.)  it  was  a  double  order,  the 
commimitica  of  men  and  mmeB  Hviog  side  by  aide;  but,  thmisb 
the  property  an  beloaged  to  the  nam,  the  toperinr  of  tfao  caooH 
was  the  bead  of  the  whole  esUbUshment,  and  the  geueoi  lupodor 
was  a  canon,  called  "  Master  of  Sempringham.'*  The  general 
chapter  was  ,i  mixed  ;tsseiniily  composed  of  two  canons  and  two 
nuns  from  each  house;  tlic  nuns  had  to  tr.avcl  to  the  chapter 
in  closed  carts.  The  office  was  cclebr.-ilrri  tDgether  in  the  ehvirch, 
a  high  stone  screen  separating  the  two  choirs  of  cunons  and  nuns. 
The  order  received  papal  approl>a'.iin-i  in  By  Gilbert's 

death  (1189)  there  were  nine  double  monasteries  and  four  of 
canons  only,  containing  about  700  canons  and  1000  nuns  in  all. 
At  the  dissolution  there  were  some  as  monasteries,  whereof  4 
naked  among  the  greater  monasteries  (aee  Sat  in  F.  A.  Gaaquei  < 
SH^ishMonastie  Id/e).  The  order  never  spread  beyond  En{^and. 
The  babit  of  ttfe  GSbertioes  was  black,  n-ith  a  white  cloak. 

See  Bollandists'  Aela  Sanfiorum  (4th  of  Feb.);  William  Dugdalc, 
MmMituon  (1846);  Helyot,  Hi.yl.  drt  ntdres  relieieux  (17 14), 
H.  c.  19.  The  best  mi">dern  acrount  i.s  Si  Guhcrt  of  Smpringhrim, 
and  the  GUbertines.  by  Ko*<-  C.r.ih.am  The  art.  in  Dtclionary 

cjf  Natioiud  Biograpay  givcb  abundant  iiifonnatiun  oa  bt  Gilbert, 
but  is  umtiafactory  00  the  order,  as  it  might  easily  convey  the 
hnpresrion  that  the  canons  artd  nuns  lived  together,  whereas  the>- 
were  meet  car^ully  scp^irateii;  and  altoaether  undue  nrominence  is 
givcnto  a  lingleKandal.  .Mi^sGrahamatdMnatliatthe  reputation 
of  the  ocder  was  good  until  the  end.  (E.  C.  B.) 

filLBBBT  roUOT  (d.  1187),  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  of 
Londoo,  is  first  mentioned  as  a  monk  of  Cluny,  whence  he  was 
called  in  1136  to  plead  tibocause  of  the  empress  Matilda  against 
Slefdicii  at  the  KoinaB  court.  Shoctly  afterwards  bo  became 
inin  of  Chtity;  tben  prior  of  AbMvflle,  a  booae  dcpeodctt  upon 
Cluny.  In  1139  he  was  elected  abbot  of  Ghnoetttr..  The 
appointment  was  confirmed  by  Stephen,  and  from  the  ecckal- 
astical  point  of  view  was  unexceptionable.  But  the  new  abbot 
provcti  himself  a  valuable  ally  of  the  empress,  and  her  ablest 
cuiiiroverbialist.  Gilbert's  reputation  grew  rapidly.  He  was 
rcsjR-ctcd  at  Rome;  and  he  acted  as  the  repreientative  of  the 
primate,  Theobald,  in  the  supcrvi.sion  of  tlit-  Welsh  ihurch.  In 
on  being  nominated  by  the  pope  to  the  !>cc  of  Hereford, 
Gilbert  with  characteristic  wariness  sought  connrmation  both 
from  Henry  of  Aajou  and  from  Stephen.  But  he  was  an 
Aafevin  at  bout,  and  after  1 154  was  treated  by  Henry  II.  with 
every  madt<of  «0BiidenUjoB.i  Ho  was  Bockot'a  dual  for  the 
primacy,  and  tbe  only  biahap  wbo  peotcated  afataat  tbe  king's 
choice.  Becket,  with  rare  (ariwaiaaoe,  endeavoured  to  win  his 
friendship  by  procuring  for  him  the  see  of  London  ( 1 16.)).  But 
Gilbert  evaded  the  customary  profession  of  otK-dicncc  to  the 
primate,  and  apparently  aspired  to  n\ake  liis  see  indcjSL-m'.er.t 
of  Canterbury.  On  the  questions  raised  by  the  (.  oul-liIuijous 
d  CUreodon  he  sided  with  tbe  king,  whose  confessor  be  bad  now 


II 

become.  Ho  U|ed  Becket  to  yield,  and,  when  this  advice  was 
rejected,  coGDUfatad  tafe  ieUow-biahopa  to  icpudiate  tiMSUthocity 
of  tbe  arddiiibop.  I0  tbe  youa  of  oaatntany  which  followed 
Becket's  flight  the  Ung  depended  Bmdi  Ofmi  the  hiahflp'a 

skill  as  a  disputant  and  diplomatist.  Gilbert  was  twke  e» 

communicated  by  Ik  cket  .  but  both  on  these  and  on  other  occaaioaa 
he  showed  great  Jt.x'.crii)-  in  detaching  the  pope  from  the  catise 
of  the  exile,  l  o  liim  it  wa.=.  i  hictly  due  that  Henry  avoided  an 
ojicn  conliicl  with  Kome  ot  the  kind  which  John  afterwards 
provoked.  Gilbert  was  one  of  the  bishops  whose  excommunica-. 
lion  in  1x70  provoked  the  king's  knights  to  murder  Becket; 
but  he  caailOt  be  npnached  with  any  share  in  the  crime.  His 
later  waa  were  imeventful,  though  he  enjoyed  great  influence 
witbmkblKand  among  his  fellow-bishops.  Scholarly,  dignified, 
aacetie  bi  bb  pcbtto  Ufc^  devoted  to  the  service  of  tbe  Church, 
bewaanevertbdeaamorBieqpoctodtbanbmd.  HkaatnewH 
cdd;  he  made  few  friends;  and  the  taint  Of  «  Cafcahtil 
ambition  runs  through  his  whole  career.  He  died  III  the  spring 
of  1 187. 

Gilbert's  LfUfrs,  ed.  J.  A.  Giles  (Oxtortl.  1S45);  Materials 
for  thi-  History  M  Thomas  Becket,  i-d.  J.  t  -  R.  .b.jrt  sun  ;  Rolls  scne*. 
'i87S-l8H'ii;  and  Miss  K.  Norgatc's  EngUind  under  Ihe  Aneevin 
K^gi{m7).  -(H.W.C.I5.). 

QILBBRT  (Kjnobhill}  IBLAHDS.  an  extensive  archipelago 
belonging  to  Great  firitam  fai  the  mid-western  Pacific  Ocean, 
lyfaig  N.  and  S.  of  tbe  eqaator,  and  between  170*  aad  180'  £. 
There  are  sixteen  islands,  ail  coral  reefs  or  ate^  eatcodbic  in 

descent  form  over  about  five  degrees  of  latitude.   The  priadpil 

ts  Taputenea  or  Dnimmond  Island.  The  soil,  mostly  of  coral 
.■iand.  is  productive  of  little  el^e  than  the  coco  nut  palm,  and  the 
chief  .source  of  focKl  supply  is  the  sea.  The  population  of  these 
islands  presents  a  remarkable  phenomenon;  in  spite  of  adverse 
conditions  of  environment  and  complete  barbarism  it  is  exceed- 
ingly den.ic,  in  strong  contradistinction  to  ihal  oi  many  other 
more  favoured  islands.  The  land  area  of  the  group  is  only  166  m., 
yet  the  population  is  about  30,000.  The  Gilbert  islanders  are 
a  (buk  utA  coarse  type  of  the  Polyncaian  race,  aad  show  signs 
of  muchdoasing.  They  are  tall  aiidatOUt,wftbana«oniiebl^^ 
of  5  ft.  8  in.,  aad  are  of  a  vigoeooa,  oaeifetlc  tonponaiait. 
They  are  nearty  always  naked,  but  woaraoookal  hat  of  paadamn 
leaf.  In  war  they  have  an  armour  of  plaited  coco-nut  fibres> 
They  are  fierce  filters,  their  chief  weapon  being  a  sword  armed 
with  sharks'  teeth.  Their  canoes  are  well  made  of  coco-nut  wckxI 
boards  sewn  neatly  together  and  fastened  on  frames.  British 
.ind  American  ii'i>sii<;iary  work  has  been  prosecuted  with  some 
success.  The  large  population  led  to  the  inlTo<luction  of  natives 
from  these  islands  into  Hawaii  as  labourers  in  1878-1884,  but 
they  were  not  found  satisfactory.  The  islands  were  discovered 
by  John  ByTon  in  1765  (one  of  them  bearing  his  name);  Captains 
Gilbert  aiid  Marshall  visited  them  in  i7Sft;  and  they  were 
anonwd  by  Great  Britain  in  1893. 

MUiy,  Itt  VAUCB,  in  Babt.  (1831-  ),  Bn^ 
ulna  iwaufbaiil.  waa  bom  at  Bishop  Stortford,  HerttovdsUn, 
in  183 1 .  His  father,  the  owner  and  frequently  the  driver  of  the 
daily  coach  between  Bishop  Stortford  and  London,  died  when 
he  was  eleven  years  old,  and  younR  Gilbcy  was  shortly  afterwards 
plai  ed  in  the  office  ot  an  estate  agent  at  Tring,  subsequently 
obtaining  a  clerkship  in  a  firm  of  parliamentary  agents  in  London. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War,  Walter  Gilbey  and  bis 
younger  brother,  Alfred,  volunteered  for  civilian  service  at  the 
front,  and  were  employed  at  a  convalescent  hospital  on  the 
DardaneUes.  Returning  to  London  on  the  declaration  of  peace, 
Walter  and  Alfred  Gilbey,  on  the  advice  of  their  eldest  brother, 
Henry  Gilbey,  a  wholesale  wine>merchant,  started  in  the  retail 
wine  and  spirit  tfadb  Tbe  baavy  duty  then  levied  by  the 
British  government  oo  Ftendi,  Portugneoe  and  SpaniA  winca 
was  proldbitive  of  a  sale  among  the  EagHab  nuddle  dasaca,  aad 
especially  lower  middle  classes,  whose  usual  alcobeBc  beverage 
w;is  accordingly  liccr     Hcr.r\  Gilbey  was  of  opinion  that  these 

1  (  lisses  would  gladly  dnnk  wine  if  they  could  get  it  at  a  moderate 
price,  and  by  his  advice  Walter  and  Alfred  determined  to  push 

I  the  sales  of  cotonial,  and  particulady  of  Cape,  wines,  on  which 
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the  duty  was  comparatively  light.  Backed  by  capital  obtained 
through  Henry  Gilbcy,  they  acconJinj^ly  opened  in  1857  a  smaJl 
retail  business  in  a  basement  in  Oxford  Struct,  London.  The 
Cape  wines  proveif  [>o[iui;ir,  .ind  within  three  yc.iri  the  brothers 
had  20.000  LiLstomers  on  their  "rjooks.  The  creation  oi  the 
ott-liteiiLe  syhtcm  hy  Mr  Gl.idstone,  then  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  in  ifioo,  followed  by  the  large  reduction  in  the  duty 
on  French  wines  effected  by  the  commercial  treaty  between 
England  and  France  in  iMt,  nvoiutioouKd  their  trade  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  tbdr  (brttinei.  Thne  pioviocial  groom, 
who  had  been  granted  the  neweff-Jicenoe,  «|iplied  to  bei^poiatcd 
the  Gilbeys'  agents  In  thdt  respective  districts,  said  fluutjr 
similar  applications  followed.  These  were  granted,  and  before 
very  long  a  leading  local  grocer  was  acting  as  the  firm's  agents 
in  every  dis-trict  in  Eiigliiiid.  The  j^roter  who  deult  in  the 
(tilbrys'  wines  and  spirits  was  :iot  iiilowed  10  sell  Uius.c  of  any 
ui!ier  lirm,  .md  the  Gilboys  its  return  handed  over  to  him  all 
their  existing  customers  in  his  district.  This  arrangement  was 
of  mutual  advantage,  and  the  Gilbeys'  business  increased  so 
rapidly  that  in  1864  Henry  Gilb^  abandoned  his  own  under- 
taking to  join  hb  brothers.  In  1867  the  three  brothers  secured 
the  old  Pantheon  theatie  and  oonoert  ImU  in  Oiford  Street  for 
their  hekdqvarten.  In  fSyj  tlx  finniniidHaed  a  luge  darei- 
prorhidTig  estate  lUdAc,  <d  the  iMahs  of  the  Gifonde,  and 
became  else  the  pteprietoit  of  two  large  wliisky-distillerics  in 
Scotland.  In  1893  the  business  was  conycrtctl,  for  family 
reasons,  into  a  private  limited  liability  company,  of  which  Waller 
Gilbcy,  who  in  the  same  yeLir  was  ereated  a  haronel.  was  eh.iir- 
man.  Sir  Walter  Gilbey  also  became  wtJi  ktiown  as  a  brtedtr 
of  sliire  liorses.  and  he  did  much  to  improve  the  breed  of  English 
horses  (other  than  race-horses)  generally,  and  wrote  extensively 
on  the  subject.  He  became  president  01 1  he  6hire  Horse  Society, 
of  the  Hackney  Horse  Society,  and  ol  the  Hunteia'  Imjprove' 
roent  Society,  and  he  was  the  founder  and  chairman  of  the 
LoodoB  Cart  Hotae  Parade  Society.  He  ma  also  a  practical 
agriadtiidittf  ewt  pnsideiit  of  the  Royil  AgriGultml  Society. 

8IUIA8,  or  Gusus  (c.  Si6-S}o),  the  cailieit  of  British 
historians  (ice  Celt:  L&entun,  "  Wdth"),  wraatted  by  some 
Sapiens,  and  l>  others  Tlidonicus,  seems  to  have  been  born  in 
the  year  si6.  RepanlinR  him  little  certain  is  known,  beyond 
some  isolated  p.irtiiubir.s  that  may  he  gathered  from  hints 
dropped  in  the  course  oi  his  work.  Two  short  treausia,  cxiil, 
purporting  to  be  lives  of  Gildas,  and  ascribed  respectively  to  the 
iith  and  isth  centurie<;;  but  the  writers  of  both  arc  believed  to 
have  a>nfounde<l  two,  if  not  tnorc,  persons  that  had  borne  the 
■Mine.  It  is  from  an  incidental  remark  of  his  own,  namely,  that 
the  year  of  the  siege  of  Mount  Badon — one  of  the  battles  fought 
between  the  Saxons  sad  the  Briloni — was  aiio  the  yeac  of  his 
own  nativity,  thst  the  date  of  hb  birth  has  been  derived;  the 
place,  bowever»  Is  net  mentioned.  His  aaaertiBn  that  he  was 
moved  to  undertake  his  task  mainly  by  "  zeal  fi»r  Cod's  house  and 
for  His  holy  law,"  and  the  \  ery  free  u^e  he  has  made  of  quotations 
from  the  Bible,  Icitvc  i«,rtel>  a  dovibt,  th.i.t  he  was  an  ecclesiastic 
of  some  order  or  other.  In  addition,  we  learn  that  he  went 
abroad,  probably  to  France,  in  his  thirty-fourth  year,  where, 
after  10  years  of  hesitation  and  prc[^>.iration.  he  composed,  about 
560,  the  work  bearing  his  name,  llis  rnaterials,  he  tells  us, 
were  collected  from  foreign  rather  thiin  native  sources,  the 
latter  of  which  had  been  put  beyond  bis  reach  by  drcum.stance3. 
Tlie  Cambrian  Annals  give  570  as  the  year  fli  his  death. 

The  «iitiq(s  of  Gil^  have  oome  tbwn  to  us  under  the  title 
lAGMatSai^talisiatKa^  BrUamuae  liber  quendw.  Though 
at  first  written  ooosecutively,  the  work  is  now  usually  divided 
into  three  portions, — a  preface,  the  history  proper,  and  an 
epistle,  — the  List,  which  is  larf;ely  made  up  of  passages  and 
texts  of  .'-cri[Uure  brought  lo^elher  for  the  purpose  of  condemning 
the  vices  of  his  countrymen  and  llieir  rulers,  l)ei:iK  tlie  least 
importaul,  tlKtugb  by  far  the  longest  oi  the  three,  in  the  second 
he  passes  in  brief  review  the  history  of  Britain  from  its  invasion 
by  the  Romans  till  his  own  times,  .\moiig  other  matters  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius;  the  pctsecutioo  onder  Diocletian;  the  spread  of  the 


Arian  heresy;  the  election  of  Maximus  as  cmppror  by  the  legiODS 
in  Hrilain,  and  his  sulisequent  death  at  .\quileia,  the  incursions 
of  the  I'icts  anti  Scots  into  the  southern  part  of  the  island;  the 
tetnp>orary  assistance  rendered  to  the  harasstii  Britons  by  the 
Komans;  the  tiual  abaudoomeai  ui  lite  island  by  tbc  latter; 
the  coming  of  the  Saxons  and  their  reception  by  Guortigc-rn 
(Vortigern);  and,  finally,  the  conflicu  between  the  Britons,  led 
by  a  noble  Roman,  AmbiosiuB  Anreiiaims,  and  the  new  invaders. 
Unfortunateiy,  00  afanoat  evety  point  00  which  he  touches,  the 
statements  of  Gildaa  an  vafne  and  bbacum.  With  one  cice^ 
tien  alieady  aBaded  to,  m»  dates  an  givca,  and  «v«ala  aim  not 
always  taiMn  up  in  the  order  of  thefr  occuirenoe.  These  faults 
arc  of  less  importance  during  the  period  when  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  notice  the  affairs  of  Uritain,  but  they  become  more 
serious  when,  as  is  the  co-sn  from  nearly  the  beginning  of  the  sih 
century  to  the  date  of  his  death,  Giidas's  bncf  narrative  is  our 
only  authority  for  most  of  what  ftasses  current  as  the  history  of 
our  island  during  those  years.  Thus  it  k  on  hit,  sole,  though  in 
this  instance  perhaps  trustworthy,  testimony  that  the  famous 
letter  rests,  said  to  have  been  sent  to  Rome  in  446  by  the  despair- 
ing Britons,  commencing: — "  To  .\giti u:^  (A^ius),  OOttiUl  for 
the  third  time,  the  groans  of  the  Britons." 

Gildas's  treatise  was  fir»t  published  in  1535  by  Pulydore  Vercil, 
but  with  many  avowed  alterations  and  omissions.  In  1^68  Jolm 
j'l-^i  line,  ^rcrctarj-  to  .■Krrhbi.'ihop  Parker,  issued  ,1  new  edition  of  it 
more  in  conformity  with  munuscript  authority;  and  in  1691  a 
«tyi  mom  oatiefully  revised  edition  appeared  at  Oafoid  by  Thomas 
Gale.  It  was  frequently  reprinted  on  the  GonHnent  during  the 
16th  cenlur>',  and  once  or  twice  since.  The  next  Kiv^lish  edition, 
dcscrilicd  by  Potthast  as  edilio  ptssima,  was  that  p.iMl-li-  d  by  the 
Knglish  Historical  Swifiv  in  tf^^H,  and  pdifrtl  by  the  Ke\-.  J  -  Stcvcn- 
j-on.  Tlie  text  uf  f_iildj^  founded  on  I  lalc's  edition  collated  with 
two  other  MbkS.,  with  elaborate  introductionfi,  is  included  in  the 
Monumenta  historita  MritMimin,  sdated  by  Petrie  and  Sharps 
(London,  1B48).  Another  eifitiim  is  in  A.  Vt.  Haddan  and  w. 
Stttbba,  CouncUs  and  Ec-cUs.  Dtnnmmtt  rHadng  to  Great  Brimin 
(Oxford,  1869);  the  latest  edition  b  that  by  Theodor  Mumntseo  in 
MMM8fc€ff«.Auc«iwt.ati%aiiL(ChmmGamin.iii.),  1894. 

eiUMB.  UOHARD  WAfMW  (ifta-ivep),  Aneifcan  oditor 
and  poet,  was  bora  in  Bofdsnlneni,  Mew  Jersqr,  on  the  8th  of 
February  1S44,  a  brother  of  WilHsra  Heniy  Gilder  (1838- 1900), 
the  Arctic  explorer.  ITe  w,-vs.  educated  at  Bellevue  Seminary, 
an  institution  conducted  by  his  father,  the  Rev  W  illiam  Henry 
(  ".ildcr  I  i8t2-i864),  in  Flushing,  Ix>ng  I'^lind.  .\fter  three  years 
i  18(15 on  the  Newark,  Ni  w  Jer<c>',  Ddi.'y  Adv^rlhrr.  he 
founded,  with  Xewton  Crani!,  the  Newark  AfaniiHg  Rcgistir.  In 
li^Oo  he  became  editor  of  iiourt  at  Home,  and  in  1870  assistant 
editor  of  Scribrur's  Monthly  (eleven  years  later  re-named  The 
Century  Magiitinc),  of  which  he  became  editor  in  1881.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Free  Art  League,  of  the  International 
Copyriglu.  League,  and  oi  the  Autlwn'  Qnb;  was  chairman  of 
the  New  York  Tenement  Houas  CsmmWoAibiJiMi  cwi  wna  a 
pingynentnMBbarof  IheJNatfaNUlIaatitttteaf  Aitaand  Letters, 
of  the  Councfl  of  the  NatiaasI  CivO  Service  Refonn  League,  and 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Citizens'  Union  of  New  Vork 
City.  1 1  is  poems,  which  are  essentially  lyrical,  have  been  collected 
in  various  voiumes,  including  I'kv  Boolci  of  Sonf  (1804),  Jt$ 
Palcsline  dm!  t'thir  I'ocmi  (iS<)-S),  I'orms  and  J nsrripiiimsiiooi), 
and  /"  thr.  11,-ighis  (looO.  .\  complete  edition  of  his  poems  was 
published  in  lie  aiM>  edited  "  Hmmls j'mm  the  yortugmse  " 

and  other  Poems  by  Elizabtth  Barrett  Brwming;  "One  Word 
More" and  other  Poems  by  Robert  Browning  (1905).  He  died  in 
KcwYork  on  the  18th  of  November  "1909.  His  wife,  Helena 
de  Kay,  a  gtsnd-daugbtcr  of  Joscfih  Rodnun  Dnke,  aaiistedt 
with  Saint  Gaudeiis  and  othem,  in  foandiag  the  Sodety  of 
American  Artists,  now  merged  in  the  Natioaal  Academy, 
and  the  Art  Students'  League  of  New  York.  She  translated 
Sensier's  bioijraphy  of  Millet,  aiid  painted,  before  her  marriage 
in  1874.  atudjcii  m  tlowcrs  and  ideal  he.ads.  rauch  admired  for 
their  feeling  and  delicate  colouring 

GILDERSLBBVB.  BASIL  LANNEAU  :iii3i-  ).  American 
classical  schoUr,  was  lx)rn  in  i  "h  irlesion.  South  rarohna,  on  the 
23rd of  October  1831,5000!  Benjamin  Gildersleevei  i-gi-rR?';  ) 
a  Predbylwian  evangelist,  and  edi'or  oi  the  Charleston  CMnslton 
Otvarwr  ht  18S6-1S45,  of  ^  Richmond  (Vs.)  WaUhman  and 
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ObMner  in  ili4S-iSs6>  aad  of  TAe  Central  FrtsbyUHan  in  1856- 
iMo.  The  son  gndutted  at  PrinoeMn  b  rt49i  stvtfM  mtder 

Franx  in  Berlin,  under  Fricdricfa  Ritschl  at  Bono  and  under 
Schncidcwin  at  C6tLiri«cn,  where  he  received  his  doctor's  degree 
in  iS5<.    From  1^5(1  to  iS-6  he  was.  professor  of  Greek  in  ihc 
U niversily  of  X'irgiiiia,  holding  ihe  chair  of  Latin  also  in  i86i- 
1S66;  ami  in  1876  he  became  professor  of  Greek  in  the  newly 
foutuled  Johns  Hopkins  University.    In  iHHo  TItf  American 
J ounti!  of  Philology,  a  quarterly  published  by  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  was  eslabiisJied  under  his  editorial  charge,  and  his 
strung  personality  was  expressed  in  the  department  of  the  Journal 
headed  "  Brief  Report "  or  "  Lanx  Satura,"  and  in  the  earliest 
years  of  its  publication  every  petty  detail  wai  in  bis  hands. 
His  style  in  it,  aaebewiiete,  is  in  itiikini  contnat  to  tliat  «f  tlie 
typical  classical  schc^r,  and  accords  with  bis  coavtetiott  that  tiie 
true  aim  of  scholarahip  is  "  that  which  is."  He  ptibllshed  a 
Latin  Grammar  (1867;  revised  with  the  co-operation  of  Gonzalez 
B.  Lodge,  1894  and  1899)  and  a  Latin  Scries  for  use  in  sccon<!:iry 
schools  (1875),  both  marked  by  lucidity  of  order  and  mastery  of 
grammatical  theory  and  methods.    His  edition  of  Persius  (1875) 
is  of  great  value.    But  his  bent  was  rather  toward  Greek  than 
Latin.    His  special  interest  in  Christian  Greek  was  partly  the 
cause  of  his  editing  in  1877  The  Apologies  of  Justin  Martyr, 
"which"  (to  use  his  own  words)  "  I  used  unbiushingly  as  a 
rqiQsitory  for  my  syntactical  formulae."   Gildeisleeve's  studies 
under  Ttkom  had  no  doubt  quickened  his  interest  in  Greek 
Qrntax,  and  his  logic,  untrammeOed  by  previous  categories,  and 
&  marveQous  sympathy  with  the  language  were  displayed  !n 
this  most  unlikely  of  places.    His  Syntax  ofClassitOndt  (Part  I., 
jQoo,  with  C.  W.  E.  Mil!er)conccts  these  formulae.  GDdersleeve 
cditcii  in  Th--  0:  \'<r.pi,:n  .mJ  Pythian  Odes  cf  JNtldar,  with 

a  brillian!  and  v.duaiiU-  intr<»iuc  lion.  His  views  on  the  function 
of  grammar  were  summarized  in  a  paper  on  Tlic  Spiritual  Rights 
of  Minute  Research  delivered  at  Bryn  Mawr  on  the  i6th  of  June 
iSv5.  H:s  collected  coiilribut ions  to  literary  periodical t.  appeared 
in  i.Soo  under  the  title  Essays  and  Studies  Educaliotitil  and 
Literiiry. 

GILDUiQ.  the  art  of  spreading  gold,  either  by  mechanical 
or  by  I'll*™™!  means,  over  the  surface  of  a  body  for  the  purpose 
of  ornament.  Hw  art  of  gilding  was  known  to  the  ancients. 
According  to  Herodotus,  the  Egyptians  weve  •ccustomed  to  gild 
wood  and  metals;  and  gOdhag  by  BNMiaoffoldpinteaisfcvqaently 
mcnt  ioned  In  the  Old  Testament.  IUny  infonns  us  that  the  first 
j,'it  .linK  seen  at  Rome  was  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  under 
the  tcusorship  of  Lucius  Munimius,  when  the  Romans  began  to 
gild  the  ceilings  of  their  temples  and  palaces,  the  Capitol  bcifjg  the 
first  place  on  which  this  enrichment  w.is  bestoft  (  <i.  lUi!  he  adds 
that  luxury  advanced  on  them  so  rapidly  that  in  a  little  time  you 
might  sec  all,  even  private  and  poor  persons,  gild  the  walls,  vaults, 
and  other  parts  of  their  dwellings.  Owing  to  the  comparative 
thickness  of  the  gold-leaf  used  in  ancient  gilding,  the  traces  of  it 
which  yet  remain  arc  remarkably  brilliant  and  solid.  (Hiding 
has  in  all  timea  occupied  an  important  place  in  the  omanientai 
arts  o(  Oriental  countries;  and  the  native  processes  pmraued  in 
India  at  the  present  day  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  arts  as 
practised  tnm  the  earliest  periods.  For  the  gOding  of  copper, 
employed  in  the  decoration  of  temple  domes  and  other  large 
works,  the  following  is  an  outline  of  the  proccsM-s  employed. 
The  metal  surface  is  t  horoughly  scraped,  cleaned  and  polished,  and 
next  heated  in  a  fire  sutTiciently  to  remove  any  traces  of  prea,se  or 
other  impurity  which  may  remain  from  thcoperat  ion  of  jioHshing. 
It  is  then  dipped  in  an  acid  solution  prepared  from  dried  unripe 
apricots,  and  rubbed  with  pumice  or  brick  powder.  Next,  the 
surface  is  rubbed  over  with  mercury  which  forms  a  superficial 
amalgam  with  the  copper,  after  which  it  is  left  some  hours  in  clean 
water,  (igain  waahed  with  the  acid  solution,  and  dried.  It  is 
DOW  reaidy  for  receiving  the  gold,  a^ildi  is  liod  on  in  leaf,  and,  on 
adhering,  assumes  a  grey  appearance  from  combining  with  the 
mercury,  but  on  the  application  of  heat  the  latter  metal  volatilizes, 
leaving  the  gold  a  dull  grey  is!)  hue.  The  colour  is  iiroughl  up 
by  means  of  rubbing  with  agate  burnishers.    The  weight  of 

'  used  in  this  pracesa  is  double  that  of  the  gold  bid  on. 


and  the  thickness  of  the  gilding  is  regulated  by  the  dicuniBtanoes 
or  necMilties  at  the  case.  For  the  gOdfatg  of  iron  or  steel,  the 
suduelsftstMrMched  over  with  chequncd  Unes,  then  washed 
in  a  hot  solution  of  green  apricots,  dried  and  heated  just  short 

o:  r.:d  heat  The  gold-leaf  is  then  laid  on,  and  riiMjcd  in  wi-h 
agate  burnishers,  when  it  adheres  by  catching  into  the  prepared 
scratched  surface. 

Modem  gilding  is  applied  to  numerous  and  diverse  surfacc-s 
and  by  various  distinct  processes,  so  that  the  art  is  prosecuted 
in  many  ways,  and  is  part  of  widely  flitTerent  ornamental  and 
useful  arts.  It  forms  an  important  and  e.-isenlinl  part  of  frame- 
making  ((ee  Carving  and  Gilding);  it  is  largely  employed 
in  conanion  with  cabinet-work,  decorative  painting  and  house 
oauunentation;  and  it  also  bulks  largely  in  bookbinding  and 
ornamental  Icather'woft.  Further,  gildttng  is  mndi  en^iqred 
for  coatbg  baser  metals,  as  in  button-making,  In  the  gilt  toy  trade, 
in  dectro-gilt  reproductions  and  in  electro-plating;  and  it  is 
also  a  characteristic  feature  in  the  decoration  of  pottery,  porcelain 
and  glass.  Ihe  various  pruceaiies  fall  under  one  or  other  of  two 
heads— mechanical  gilding  and  gilding  by  chemical  agency. 

Mechanical  Gilding  embraces  all  the  operailonii  by  which  gold- 
leaf  is  pre()aTcd  (sec  Golubeatinc],  and  the  aeveral  processes 
by  which  it  is  mechanically  attached  to  the  surfaces  it  is  intended 
to  rini  r.  Ir  ^hu^  e:i.lir,i<  i  s  the  burni-sh  or  waler-Eildin^;  and  the 
oil-gilding  of  the  carvcT  and  giidcr,  and  the  giidine  openttionE  of 
the  Iwnse  daonater,  the  agn-painter,  the,  bqokbiader,  the  pepsr- 
stabler  and  several  othcn.  Polished  iron,  sted  and  other  metals 
arc  gilt  mechanically  by  applying  gold-leaf  to  the  metallic  surface 
at  a  temperature  just  under  red^eat,  pressing  the  leaf  on  with  a 
burnisher  and  reheatinc.  when  additional  leaf  may  be  laid  on. 
The  process  is  completed  by  cold  burnishing. 

Chtmital  Gilding  embraces  those  processes  in  which  the  sold 
used  is  at  some  stage  in  a  state  of.cheniicai  fiomhinatioiii  Of  tSeK 
the  following  are  the  principal:— 

CM  Gildtng.-^ln  tnis  process  the  gold  is  obtained  bi  a  state  of 
extremely  fine  division,  and  applied  oy  mechanical  means.  Cold 
Kilding  on  silvej-  is  performed  by  a  solution  of  gold  in  aqua-regia, 
.tpt>lied  h\  dijiping  a  linen  rag  into  the  solution,  burning  it,  and 
rubbinj;  tnc  black  and  heavy  ashes  on  the  silver  with  the  Anger 
or  a  piece  of  leather  or  cork.  Wet  pUing  is  effected  by  mean*  of 
a  dilute  aolution  of  chloride  of  gold  with  twice  its  quantity  of  ether. 
The  liquids  ore  agiuktcd  and  allowed  to  lesU  wb^a  the  ether  separates 
and  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  acid.  Tne  whole  mixture  is  then 
poured  into  a  funnel  with  a  small  aperture,  and  allowed  to  rest 
for  some  time,  when  the  acid  u  run  otf  and  the  ether  sc^paratcd. 
The  ether  will  be  found  to  have  taken  up  all  the  gold  from  the  acid, 
and  may  be  used  for  gilding  iron  or  steel,  for  which  purpose  the 
metal  is  polished  with  the  hnest  emery  and  spirits  of  wine.  The 
ether  is  then  applied  with  a  amall  brush,  aitd  as  it  evaporates  it 
deposits  the  gold,  which  can  now  be  heated  and  polished.  For 
small  delicate  figure*  a  pen  or  a  fine  brush  may  l>e  used  for  laying 
on  the  ether  solution.  Fire-gildint  or  Wash-gilding  is  a  process  by 
which  an  amalgam  of  gold  is  aiiplieil  to  metallic  surfaces,  the  mercury 
being  suli!t4'<(iieiuly  \ (>l,itili/e<!,  le.iving  a  film  of  gold  or  an  amalgam 
containing  from  13  to  16  of  mercury.  In  the  preparation  of  the 
amalgam  the  gold  must  first  be  nxluced  to  thin  puitea  or  grains, 
which  are  heated  red  hot,  and  thrown  into  mercury  previoiisly  heated, 
till  it  begins  to  smoke.  Upon  stirring  the  mercurj'  with  an  iron 
nxl,  the  gold  totally  disapjiears.  The  pronortion  of  mercury  to 
gohl  is  generally  as  six  or  eight  to  one.  When  the  amal^;ani  i:« 
cold  it  IS  squeezed  through  chamois  leather  for  the  ijuriiobe  of 
separating  tlte  superfluous  mercury;  the  gold,  with  about  twice 
iu  weight  of  mcreniy,  ramains  helund.  forming  a  yellowtsh  siivei;y 
mass  «  the  consistence  of  butter,  when  the  metal  to  be  gilt  is 
wrought  or  chased,  it  ought  to  be  covered  with  mercury  before 
the  amalgam  is  applied,  that  this  may  be  more  easily  spread;  but 
when  the  surface  of  the  metal  is  plain,  the  amalgam  may  be  applied 
to  it  dirc-ct.  When  no  such  pre;iara;i<Hi  is  aj)plieiJ,  the  .surface  to  lie 
gilded  is  simply  bitten  and  cleaned  with  nitric  acid.  A  deposit  of 
mercury  to  eibtained  an  a  netalHc  suffaee  by  means  of  "  qnichiilver 
water,  a  wltrtion  of  nitmte  of  mefmryy— the  nlme  acsd  attacmag 
the  mc:M  to  which  it  ix  applied,  and  thus  Icaviiig  a  iiira  of  free 
metallic  mercury.  The  amalgam  being  eqiudly  spread  over  the 
prepared  surface  of  the  metal,  the  mercury  is  then  sublimed  by  a 
neat  just  sufficient  for  that  purpor*;  for,  if  it  is  too  great,  part  of 
the  gold  may  be  driven  off,  or  it  may  run  together  and  leave  some 
of  the  surface  of  the  metal  bare.  When  the  mercury  has  evaporated, 
which  is  known  by  the  surface  having  entirety  become  ol  a  dull 
yellow  colour,  the  metal  must  undergo  other  operations,  by  which  the 
fine  gold  colour  is  given  to  it.  First,  the  gilded  surface  is  rubbed 
with  a  scratch  brush  of  brass  wire,  until  its  surface  be  smooth :  then 
is  eovi  recl  over  with  a  composition  called  "  gilding  wax,"  and 
to  the  fire  until  the  wax  is  burnt  off.  Tlu»  wax  is 
'  with  some  of  the  loihwing  I 
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vi*.  red  ochre,  verdigm,  copper  scales,  alum,  vitriol,  borax.  By 
this  operation  thr  colotir  of  tho  gflrfing  i»  heightoni'd :  :xnd  the 
effect  seems  to  \w  priKluccd  by  a  pi-rfcct  ijimination  (if  mihip  mercury 
renuining  after  the  iormer  operation.  Tne  disai}Wtion  is  well 
effected  by  thbtgaihlff  ipntirinoo  of  Iwat.  The  gilt  surface  is  then 
covered  over  witii  nitre,  alun  or  otlier  «ilts,  ground  toficthcr,  and 
aixod  up  into  a  paste  with  water  or  weak  ammonia.  The  piece  of 
metal  thna  covered  is  exposed  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  and  then 
quenched  in  water.  By  this  method  its  rolnur  is  further  improved 
and  brought  nearer  to  that  of  gold,  prnb.iljly  hv  rrniiAtiiK  any 
{Mrtidea  w  copper  that  may  have  been  on  the  gilt  surface.  This 
pneett,  when  iwlfttnir  caniad  out,  prodiKM  gililii«  of  great  nlidity 
and  beauty;  but  owliw  to  tlie  Mpomre  of  tbe  wortraeB  to  mereutial 
fumes,  it  is  very  unhealthy,  and  further  there  is  much  loss  of  mercury. 
Numerouscontrivances  have  been  introduced  toobviatc  these  serious 
evils.  Gilt  brass  btitton*  iised  for  unifortrts  :irc  pile  hy  this  (jniccss, 
and  there  is  an  act  uf  narlianjcnt  117^;'-'!  y<-'t  uiirciir.ilril  which  pre- 
scribe* 5  grains  of  gold  as  the  smallest  cjuantit^'  that  muy  Ix*  us«d 
for  the  gildiaf  of  la'doaRO  of  battom  t  in.  in  diameter. 

Giliing  ^ PMtry  Mi  P«k«Imii.— The  quantity  of  gold  consumed 
for  these  purposes  is  very  large.  The  gold  used  is  dissolved  in  aqu.-i- 
rcgia,  ana  the  acid  is  driven  off  by  heat,  or  the  gold  may  be  precipi- 
tated hy  mea^ns  of  sulphnte  of  if  on.  !n  thin  piilvprufrnt  state  tW 
goli!  i«  inixt'fi  witli  ("jth  uf  il*  »•<  l>;ht  of  oxide  of  hi^m-jth.  t(_>i;','tlier 
with  a  small  quantity  of  borax  diid  gum  wat«r.  The  mixture  is 
applied  to  the  articles  with  a  camel's  hair  pencS.  and  after  passing 
tMoucb  tbe  fire  the  gold  is  of  a  dingy  colour,  bntllM  lliat»  bbrought 
out  by  buiafahtog  irhh  ^uejuid  Uoodetom,  and  aftenmrds 
cleaiiim  with  vlm^ar  or  whitft'ltadi 

GILDS,  or  (  il  lM'S.  Mcriicval  gikls  wore  voluntary'  iissociations 
formed  for  the  tnutu.il  .lid  and  protection  of  ihcir  members. 
Among  the  gildsmcn  tticrL-  was  a  strong  tpirii  oi  fraternal  co- 
operation or  Christian  brotherhood,  with  a  mixture  of  worldly 
and  religious  ideals — the  support  of  the  body  and  the  salvation  of 
tbe  aouL  Early  meanings  of  the  root  %ild  or  tM  wcrt;  expiation, 
penaltyi  MCrifice  or  worship,  feast  or  bauquci,  a:i<l  cuutribution 
or  payment;  It  Is  difficult  to  detennine  which  is  the  earliest 
limmrigL  mmI  we  we  not  certain  whether  tbe  gSdsmen  were 
ociglnelqr  those  who  ooatribiited  to  «  ooannott  fund  «r  those  who 
worshipped  or  fcasted  togedwr.  Thdr  fntenlties  or  sodeties 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  nUgiotis  or  benevolent, 
merchant  and  craft  gilds.  Tbe  last  two  categories,  which  do  not 
bcLorue  prominent  anywhere  in  Kuropc  unlil  the  i2lh  ci-ntury, 
hud,  like  all  gilds,  a  religious  liiiKc.  but  ilic-ir  aims  wrrc  primarily 
worldly,  and  their  functions  were  mainly  of  an  OLoiionuc  chrirac;cr, 

I.  Oriiin. — Various  theories  have  been  advanced  contcriiing 
the  oriKiti  of  gilds.  Some  writers  regard  t  hem  as  a  continuation  of 
the  Roman  idlcgia  and  sodaiiUites,  but  there  is  little  evidence  to 
prove  the  unbroken  continuity  of  existence  of  the  Roman  and 
Germanic  fraternities.  A  more  widely  accepted  theory  derives 
gBds  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  early  Germanic  or  Scandinavian 
saoificial  banquets.  Much  inilaenoe  is  ascribed  to  this  heathen 
deoieat  by  Lujo  Brentano,  Ksrl  Hegel,  W.  E.  Wilda  and  other 
miten.  This  view  does  not  seen  to  be  tenable,  for  the  old 
tacttfdal  caioiisals  birh  two  of  the  essentisl  elements  of  tbe  gOds, 
namely  corporative  solidarity  or  pennaiient  assodatlao  mi  the 
spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood.  Dr  Max  Psppenbeim  has 
ascrihtd  the  origiti  ui  (iernuuilc  gili-ls  to  the  northern  "  foster- 
brotherhood  "  or  "  awora-broiherhood,"  whirh  was  an  artiticiul 
bond  of  union  between  two  or  more  persons.  Al'er  intermingling 
t  heir  blood  in  the  car<h  and  performing  other  peculiar  ceremonies, 
the  two  cor.tr.u  t ing  parties  with  gr.isfjed  hands  swore  to  avenge 
any  injury  done  to  cither  of  them.  The  objections  to  this 
theory  are  ftilly  stated  by  Hcgel  (5W<fte  und  CUden,  i.  750-3$)). 
The  fosief'biotherbood  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
Franks  and  the  AmlO'SaxoDS,  the  nations  in  which  medieval 
gilds  first  appear;  and  hence  Br  Pappcnbeim's  conclusions, 
if  tenable  at  aU,  apply  cnlf  la  Denmark  or  Scandinavia. 

No  theoty  on  tlm  subject  can  be  satisfactoiy  which  wholly 
ignores  the  influence  of  the  Christian  chtttth.  Imbued  mUh  the 
idea  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  the  church  naturally  fostered 
the  early  growth  of  gilds  and  tried  to  make  them  displace  the 
old  heathen  hanqm-ls.  The  work  of  the  church  was.  however, 
directive  rather  than  creative.  Gildi  were  a  aatiiral  manifesta 
tion  of  the  ;is-soc;aiive  ipirit  which  is  inherent  in  mankind,  The 
same  needs  produce  in  different  ages  assodations  which  have 
BtiOdiig  raemblaDCes,  bat  thhse  «( «icb  age  hsm  pecidlaiitlai 


which  indicste  a  spoataaemia  vwwth..  It  is  not  nensasaiy  to 
seek  pie'  iRtn  «f  gilds  hi  aqy  antecedent  age  or  inalitiitfani. 
"When  the  oU  kla-biand  or  mMtfk  was  beginning  to  weahen  or 
dissolve,  and  the  state  di»d  not  yet  afford  adequate  protection  to 

its  citizens,  individuals  naturally  united  for  mutual  help. 

Gilds  arc  first  mentioned  in  the  Carolingian  capitularies  of 
779  and  780,  And  in  the  enactments  made  by  the  synod  ol  Nantes 
early  in  the  9th  century,  the  text  of  whieli  has  been  preserved, 
iu  the  ecclesiastical  orditiances  of  Hiucmar  of  Rheims  (A.o.Ssa). 
The  capitukries  of  arid  Sji  also  contain  vague  reiereaces 
to  sworn  unions  of  some  sort,  and  a  capitulary  of  i>64  prohibits 
villeins  from  forming  associations  "  vulgarly  called  gilds " 
against  those  who  have  despoiled  them.  The  Carolingiaos 
evidently  regarded  such  " conjuratioiks "  as  "conspirations  " 
dangerous  to  the  state.  The  gilds  of  Norway,  Denmark  and 
Sweden  are  first,  ncatiotted  in  the  nth,  lath  and  14th  ceotaries 
respectively;  those  of  Ftaaco  and  the  NotherUnds  in  the 
nth. 

Many  writem  bdiera  that  the  earliest  references  to  gilds  come 
irom  Eni^nd.  The  laws  of  Ine  speak  of  grgildan  who  help  each 
other  pay  the  urriyld,  hut  it  is  not  entirely  certain  that  ihi-y 
were  member^s  of  gtld  frutertuties  in  the  later  sense.  These  arc- 
more  clearly  referred  to  in  England  in  the  second  half  of  the- 
qth  century,  though  we  have  little  information  eons  erning 
ihem  bet'ore  the  iith  century.  To  the  first  half  of  that  eenttiry 
belong  the  statutes  ol  the  fraternities  of  Cambridge,  Abbotsbury 
and  Exeter.  They  are  important  because  they  form  the  oldest 
body  of  gild  ordinaoces  extant  in  Europe.  The  thanes'  gild  at 
Cambridge  affotded  help  in  Uood-fcuds,  and  provided  for  tbe 
payment  of  the  wcrgeld  in  case  a  member  killed  any  one.  Tbe 
rdigiotis  element  was  more  prominent  in  Orcy's  gild  at  Abbots- 
btuy  and  in  the  fratenu^  at  Exeter;  their  ordinances  exhibit 
much  solidtade  for  tbe  sdvatkii  of  tbe  brethren's  souls.  Hie 
Exeter  gBd  also  f^ve  asristance  when  peoperty  wasdesttoyed 
by  fire.  Prayers  for  the  dead,  attendance  at  fonmls  of  gildsmeo, 
periodical  banquets,  the  solemn  entrance  oath,  fines  for  neglect 
of  duty  and  for  improper  conduct,  contributions  to  a  common 
purse,  mutual  assistance  in  ciistress,  [>criodii:aI  meet!ng.s  m  the 
gl!dh.lll, — in  short,  all  the  e'naraeteristic  iealurcs  of  the  l;iter 
gilds  already  appear  in  the  statutes  of  these  .\nglo-Saxou 
fraternities.  Some  continent.il  waters,  in  dealing  with  the 
origin  of  municipal  government  throughout  western  Europe, 
have,  however,  ascribed  too  much  importance  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
gilds,  exaggerating  their  prevalence  and  contending  that  they 
form  the  germ  of  medieval  municipal  govemnMDt.  This  view 
rests  almost  cntir^  ott  con{ectnre;  theie  is  t»  good  evidence 
to  show  that  there  ww  aiw  ofgagle  fonnexion  between  gflds 
and  municipal  gDvcinment  a  Eq^and  befane  the  coming  of  tlie 
Noimaos.  ft  diould  abo  be  noted  that  there,  is  no  trace  of  tbe 
existcflce  of  either  oaft  or  merdiant  gilds  in  England  befbre' 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Commerce  and  industr>-  were  not  yet 
sufficiently  developed  to  call  for  the  creation  of  such  associations. 

2.  Rrli^iou'j  Giiils  iijl':r  the  Sorrndti  Ct'ii^iuil. — Though  we 
have  no;  much  iiif<irma! inn  coneerning  the  religious  gilds  in 
the  I. 'til  century,  they  doubtless  llouri.shed  undiT  the  .Anglo- 
Norman  ki:i(;s,  and  we  know  thai  they  were  numerous,  esi)reiaUy 
in  the  boroiighs,  fmrn  the  :ith  cen;ur_v  onward.  In  1388 
parliament  ordered  that  every  sheriff  in  Engliind  should  call 
upon  the  masters  and  wardens  of  aQ  gilds  and  brotherhoods 
to  send  to  the  kii>g's  oonndl  in  Chanoeiy,  htitm  the  2nd  of 
February  1389,  full  retuma  regarding  their  foundation,  ordin- 
ances and  property.  Many  of  these  returns  were  edited  by 
J.  Toulmin  Smith  (1S16-1869},  and  th^.throw  much  Ught  on  the 
functions  of  the  gilds.  Their  ordinamces  iue  ainilair  to  those  of 
the  above-mentioned  Anglo- Saxoa  fraternities.  Each  member 
took  an  oath  of  admission,  paid  an  entrance-fee,  and  made  a 
small  annual  contribution  to  the  common  fund.    The  brethren 

Were  ailed  :n  oal  agf,  siikne.^s  and  poverty,  often  .ilso  in  caacs 
of  losi  by  rubbery,  shipwreck  and  conlfagration;  for  ejampic, 
any  member  of  the  gild  of  St  Catlieiint.  ,\ldcrsgute,  w.is  to  be 
assisted  if  he  "  fall  into  poverty  or  be  injured  through  age,  or 
through  fire  ot  .water,  thieves  or  sfduuns.''^  Mam  wm  often . 
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given  even  to  non  gildsmcn;  lights  were  supported  at  certain 
altars;  feasts  and  processions  wrrr  held  periodically;  the 
funerals  nf  brrthrcn  were  attrndrd;  :ind  masses  for  the  dead 
Werr  provided  from  ihc  rommun  pursc  ur  from  special  contriilu- 
tioDS  made  by  the  gildsmco.  Some  of  the  religious  gitds 
NplMrtcd  schools,  or  helped  td  'ouintain  roads,  bridges  and 
tOWd-widi>t  or  even  came,  in  course  of  time,  to  be  closely  con- 
aected  with  the  government  of  the  borough;  but,  as  a  rule, 
ther  «CK  timply  private  aocietiea  with  a  limited  sphere  of 
Kuvhy.  They  ire  ial  port  ant  bennse  they  played  a  prominent 
r6ie  in  the  social  ]3e  of  Enj^and,  especially  as  eleemosynary 
institutions,  down  to  the  tnnc  of  their  suppression  In  1547. 
Religious  p]ds,  rloscly  rc-seniVilint:  those  of  En^bud,  also 
flourished  on  the  continent  during  ihc  middle  ages. 

V  Tk<  Gild  Merckant. — The  mirrh.-r.t  arni  rr.ift  fr.itomitics 
arc  partirylaHy i'nferr<if  jngto  Rfiidrrits  of  rmnomir  .ind  miinifipsl 
history.  The  gild  rrrrchant  c.ime  into  exist rnrc  in  Knglsnd 
soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  as  a  result  of  the  increasing 
importance  of  trade,  and  it  may  have  been  transplanted  from 
Normandy.  Until  dearer  evidence  of  foreign  influence  is  found, 
ft  may,  however,  be  safer  to  regard  it  simply  as  a  new  application 
«f  the  oM  g3d  principle,  though  this  new  application  may  have 
been  stimidated  by  continental  example.  The  evidence  seems 
to  indicate  the  pre-cxistcnce  of  the  gild  merchant  in  Normandy, 
but  it  is  not  mentioned  anywhere  on  the  continent  before  the 
nth  ccnttiry.  It  spre.iti  r.ipidlv  in  l^ngl.ind,  and  from  the 
reign  of  John  onw.irrl  \vr  h.ivc  rvirli-nt  c  of  U6  existence  in  many 
English  Ijorou'^hs  Ri;i  in  some  juromincnt  towns,  notably 
London  ("oh  h<-sli  r.  Norwich  .'.nd  the  Cinfjue  Port*,  if  sermfs 
never  to  have  l>L-en  iidojiftd.  In  fact  it  ))l;iyi.-d  u  more  conspicuous 
rAle  in  the  limail  boroughs  than  in  the  large  ones.  It  was  tegaidcd 
by  the  townsmen  as  one  of  their  most  important  prtvlkges. 
Its  chief  function  was  to  regulate  the  trade  monopoly  conveyed 
to  the  borough  by  the  royal  grant  of  gUda  tncrcatoria.  A  grant 
of  this  sort  implied  that  the  gildsmen  had  the  ri^  to  trade 
fredy  in  the  town,  and  to  Impoae  payment*  and  tcstrictions 
tipon  others  who  desired  to  exercbe  that  privilege.  The  ordin- 
ances of  a  gild  merchant  thus  aim  to  protect  the  brethren  from 
the  commerrial  eompctition  of  strangers  or  ron-Rildsmen, 
More  frectiom  of  iraiic  was  allowi-d  al  all  times  in  the  selling  of 
wares  tiy  wholesale,  and  also  in  retail  dealiiip,  during  the  time 
of  markets  and  fnir«.  The  ordinances  were  cuiorced  by  an 
aWermati  niili  the  s-^sistance  of  two  or  more  deputies,  or  by  one 
or  two  masters,  wardens  or  kecp)ers.  The  Morwaupeckes  were 
periodical  meetings  at  which  the  brethren  feasted,  revised  their 
ordinances,  admitted  new  mcmbcri!,  elected  officers  and  trans- 
acted other  business. 

It  has  often  beitn  'asserted  that  the  giM  merchant  and  the 
boroogh  were  Idmitlad,  Mwl'that  the  foraier  was  the  htsis  of  the 
whdta  mniitdpal  eauttkutiDa,  But  i«ceat  Tcwaich  hu  ^ 
creillted  this  theory  both  hi  ISni^and'  antf  on  the  continent. 
Much  evidence  has  been  produced  toshow  thai  g!!d  and  horouRli, 
gildsmen  and  hurgcsses,  were  originally  ihstmct  ronceptioni, 
and  that  they  eor.tinued  to  be  <lisrr:n:in,itcd  in  most  towns 
througiiout  the  middic  nf^f^.  Admission  to  the  g;)d  was  not 
restricted  to  burgesses;  nor  (iid  the  brethren  form  an  aristocratic 
body  having  control  over  ibc  whole  municipal  polity.  No  good 
evidence  has,  moreover,  been  advanced  to  prove  that  this  or 
any  other  kind  o<  gild  was  the  germ  of  the  munidpal  cotx^ution. 
On  the  other  band,  the  gild  merchant  was  certainly  an  oflkia] 
oigaB  or  departawBt  of  the  borough  administration,  and  it 
exerted  otmskierable  Influence  upon  the  ecoootnic  and  taxpontlve 
growth  «f  the  English  municipalities. 

Historians  have  expressed  divergent  views  regarding  the 
early  relations  of  the  craftsmen  and  their  fraternities  to  the  gild 
merchant.  One  of  the  main  questions  In  dispute  is  whether 
artisans  were  exeludcii  from  the  jjitd  merchant.  Many  of  them 
seem  fohavrbern  admitted  to rremhcrship.  They  were  regarded 
a-s  merchants,  fcr  they  b<night  raw  material  ar;d  sold  the  manu- 
factured (ommoriity;  no  sharp  line  af  demarcation  was  drawn 
between  the  two  elassiBS  in  the  1 2th  and  13th  centuries.  Separate 
•edeties  of  craftsmen  were  formed  in  England  soon  after  the 


gild  merchant  carre  into  existence;  Hut  at  first  they  were  few 
in  number.  The  gild  merchant  did  not  give  birth  to  craft 
fratemilirs  or  have  anything  to  do  with  their  origin;  nor  did 
it  delegate  its  authority  to  them.  In  fact,  there  scems  to  have 
been  little  or  no  organic  connexion  between  the  two  classes  of 
gilds  .\s  has  already  been  intimated,  however,  many  artisans 
probably  belonged  both  to  their  own  ctaft  fraternity  and  to  thegOd 
merchant,  and  the  latter,  owlBg  to  its  great  power  in  the  towK, 
may  haveaefcted  aomeMft  of  supervision  over  thecmfWMa 
and  their  lodetles.  When  the  king  bestowed  upon  ^  trnnen 
or  weavers  or  any  other  body  of  artisans  the  right  to  have  a 
gild,  they  secured  the  monopoly  of  working  and  trading  in  their 
branch  of  industry.  Thus  with  every  creation  of  a  craft  fraternity 
the  pild  merchant  was  weakened  and  its  sphere  of  activity  was 
diminished,  though  the  new  bodies  were  subsidiary  to  the  older 
and  larjier  fraternity.  The  greater  the  commercial  and  industrial 
j)rosf>crity  of  a  town,  thc  more  rapid  was  the  multiplication  of 
craft  gilds,  which  was  a  natural  result  of  the  ever-increasing 
division  of  labour.  Thc  old  gild  merchant  remained  longest 
intact  and  powerful  io  the  smalter  bonwigbs,  fai  which,  oiring 
to  the  predomhuince  of  egrfcitltlii^  few  or  no  ciiaft  gUda  were 
formed.  In  some  of  the  buger  towns  the  cieftatwcte  prominent 
ainady  in  the  13th  ocntuiy,  but  they  heome  mndi  more  pro- 
minent in  the  first  hdf  of  tlw  14th  ocotmy.  Their  increase  in 
number  and  power  was  partioilarly  rapid  in  the  time  of  Edward 
III  ,  whose  reign  marks  an  era  of  industrial  progress.  Many 
mastvr  crattsnicn  now  l>ecame  wealthy  employers  of  labour, 
dealing  extensively  in  thc  warw  which  1  hry  produced.  The  class 
of  dr.nlrrs  or  merrhanf?;,  a.s  di.stinKin'';he<l  from  tr^Hing  artisans, 
also  greatly  increased  and  establisheri  separate  fralcrnities. 
When  these  various  unions  of  dealers  and  of  craftsmen  embraced 
all  the  trades  and  branches  of  production  in  the  town,  little  or 
no  vitality  remained  in  the  old  gild  merchant;  it  ceased  to  have 
an  independent  sphere  of  activity.  The  tendency  was  for  the 
single  organization,  with  a  general  oumopo^  of  tnde,  to  be 
replaced  by  a  number  Of  aepante  organizations  reproenting 
the  various  trades  and  handicrafts.  In  short,  the  function  of 
guarding  and  supervising  the  trade  monopoly  split  up  into 
various  fragments,  the  aggregate  of  the  crafts  suiH-rseding  the 
old  general  gild  merchant.  Ihis  transference  of  ibc  authoritv 
of  the  latter  to  a  number  of  dLstinct  bodies  and  the  consecueiu 
di.'sintepnilicrn  of  thc  old  organization  was  a  gradual  spontaneous 
nioveinctit, — a  prrjccss  of  slow  displacemeiLt ,  or  natural  growth 
and  decay,  due  to  the  play  of  economic  forces, — which,  generally 
speaking,  may  be  assigned  to  thc  14th  and  15th  centuries,  the 
very  period  in  which  thc  craft  gilds  attained  thc  zenith  of  their 
power.  While  in  most  towns  thc  name  and  thc  old  organizatioii 
of  the  giU  merchant  thus  disappeared  and  the  institution  wai 
displaced  hfythe  aggrefate  of  the  crafts  townids  the  doae  of  thfc 
middle  ngn^  U  some  pieces  it  survived  hmg-  after  the  igth 
centtiry  either  as  a  religMi*  batmify,  Adm  of  Its  «hi  fandimis, 
or  as  a  pK-riodical  feast,  or  as  a'vagne  term  appHtod  to  the  irfiole 
municipal  corporation. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  medieval  gild  merchant  played 
a  less  important  r6lc  than  in  England.  In  riprrn.iny,  France 
and  thc  Netherlands  it  occupies  a  less  prcjminent  place  in  the 
town  charters  and  in  thc  municipal  polity,  and  often  corresponds 
to  thc  later  fraternities  of  English  dealers  established  either  to 
carry  on  foreign  commerce  or  to  regulate  a  particular  part  of  the 
local  trade  monopoly. 

4.  Crq^  GiUk.-~-A  craft  gild  usually  comprised  all  the  artisans 
in  a  sfn^  faiaDch  of  Industry  la  a  puticniar  towB.  Such  a 
fraterm'ty  was  eomnnly  calted  a  "  mistery"  «r  "iwmpany  '* 
in  the  isth  and  'i6th  centaries,  though  the  old  term  "gltd** 
was  not  yet  obsolete.  'Tiild"  was  also  a  common  designation 
in  north  Gerrr.any.  while  the  corres[>onding  term  in  south 
Germany  was  Zur.ti.  and  in  France  mftu-r.  'I  h<-se  s<iv:ieties  are 
not  clearly  visible  in  England  or  on  the  continent  before  the  early 
part  of  the  12th  century.  With  the  exiiimsion  i-it  trade  and 
industry  the  number  of  artisan;*  increased,  and  they  banded 
together  for  mutual  protection.  Some  German  writers  have 
maintained  that  these  crift  oiganisationa  emanated  from 
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manuriul  {;r(jup«  of  workmen,  but  kirung  argumeuLs  have  b^n 
advanced  uxainal  the  validity  of  this  theory  (notably  by  F. 
Keutfen).  It  i$  unnccoMiy  to  ekbonite  any  profound  theory 
npnllni  tbc  origin  of  die  craft  gildi.  Theunkiaof  men  of  the 
muc  occHpatioo  was  a  natural  tendency  of  the  ace.  In  the 
131k  cantwy  the  trade  of  En^and  continued  to  vspmi  and 
(he  avmber  of  craft  gOdi  incmied.  In  the  i4lh  ceatnry  they 
Were  fully  developed  and  In  a  flourlthlnff  condition;  by  that  time 
eatb  brant  h  of  induatry  in  every  large  town  had  il»  gild.  The 
development  of  thcM:  nucteties  was  even  more  rapid  on  the  con- 
tinent ihau  in 

'I'lu  ir  DiK.iiiizuliiiti  iiiul  ainii  wrrc  in  kciutuI  tin-  s;itiic  ihrou^jh- 
<Hil  wr>l(in  l.iiro])!'.  ();iuLTS,  i  Diniiioi'.ly  lalli'il  w;in.!i'ns  in 
I'^iighknd,  were  ekiteii  by  the  iricuitjcrs,  and  tbcir  chief  function 
was  lu  supervise  the  quality  of  the  wares  produced,  so  as  to 
secure  Kuu<l  anil  honest  workniansliip.  Therefore,  ordinances 
Wrrc  made  regulating  the  hours  of  labour  and  the  terms  of 
•dmluion  to  the  i|ild«  including  apprcnticefthip.  Other  ordin- 
ance fW)iiind  menben  to  make  periodical  payments  to  a 
comnMm  fitnl,  «iNi  to  portldpau  in  oeitata  coBHHon  icHctoia 
obiervattcea,  feativltlea  and  pageants.  But  the  le^datioQ  of 
Industry  was  always  paramount  to  social  and  religious  aims; 
tilt-  iliief  object  of  the  craft  gild  was  to  supervise  the  processes 
of  manufacture  ami  <<i  mtiirol  the  monopoly  of  working  and 
dealing  in  a  pariu  ul.ii  lit.uu  )i  of  industry. 

W  (■  li.ivi-  .iln.uis'  i  .iHlhI  .itii-ntinn  to  the  gradual  disp^aicniLiil 
nf  the  gild  merchant  Liy  lite  cralt  organizations.  The  relations 
uf  the  former  to  the  latter  must  now  be  considered  more  in 
detail.  There  was  at  no  time  a  general  struggle  in  England 
between  the  pid  merchant  and  the  craft  gilds,  though  in  a  few 
towna  thete  aeems  to  have  been  tome  fricUiMi  between  mercbants 
and  aniiana.  There  is  no  exact  parallel  in  England  to  the  coniHct 
iM-t  wren  thc90  two  claMes  lo  Scotland  In  the  16th  ceotuiy,  or  to 
the  great  continental  tevolutton  of  the  xjth  and  14th  centuries, 
by  which  the  crafts  threw  olT  the  yoke  of  patrician  government 
and  secured  more  imlc|>endencc  in  the  management  of  their  own 
ttll.iirs  ;iu>l  !ii.>r<-  [Ml ■  li  n<n  i;i  itu-  t  ivn  .ulii;ii:i>tr,iluin.  1  he 
tUMii  i.uij.fst»i  these conllicUuu  ihccontuieni  wtir  tlu-  im>:iopuly 
of  |>owpr  by  the  patricians,  acts  of  violence  commir.ni  bv  them, 
their  bad  management  of  the  finances  and  their  partisan  admini- 
sirutiun  of  justice.  In  son>e  towns  the  victory  of  the  artisans 
in  the  t4th  century  was  so  complete  that  the  whole  civic  con- 
stitution was  remodelled  with  the  craft  fraternities  as  a  basis. 
A  widespread  novement  uf  this  Mtrt  would  scarcely  he  found  in 
Englandi  whcee  tnule  and  industry  were  less  developed  than  on 
the  continent*  and  where  the  aotivea  of «  diss conflia  between 
nwrchants  and  craftsmen  were  leas  potent.  Moreover,  borough 
government  in  England  seems  to  have  been  maiiUy  democratic 
until  the  14th  or  15th  century;  there  wa^  no  oligarchy  to  be 
depressed  or  s-.ipiiri>^i>i  V\<.t\  ii  iluri  had  liccti  iiiolivk-s  for 
uprisings  ot  arlisaii'>  >.uh  .is  t>K>k  i>Iucc  lu  Gcrniauy  and  the 
Netherlands,  the  Eu>;'i'-h  k:ii>;s  wmuI.I  probably  have  intervened. 
True,  there  were  jnipuUr  upn.-imgs  tn  England,  but  they  were 
usujdiy  contlicis  between  the  jxHir  and  the  rich;  the  crafts  as 
aucb seldom  took  I'uirt  in  these  tumults.  While  many  continental 
mnnidpiUii  ies  were  be^-oming  mon*  democratic  in  the  14th 
ctntoiy*  those  of  Juigland  were  drifting  towards  oligaichy, 
towards  govfmBwnt  by  a  close  "  select  bo4r>"  As  a  nde  tbn 
craft  gilds  sccnmt  no  dossinant  iollaaiGe  in  the  bonwgbs  of 
Knglaml,  but  remained  subordinate  to  the  town  government. 
\\  hate\  er  power  th<y  did  secure,  whether  as  potent  subsidiary 
organs  of  the  niunici'fval  |K>lity  for  the  regulation  of  trade,  or  as 
the  ihicf  «n  ~  'A  lu  i  u:  1  the  acquisition  of  citizenship,  or  as 
tntcgr.^l  |v»a.^  >>;  ;h<.  vuiuii.on  council,  was,  (tenerally  speaking, 
the  logical  sequence  of  a  gradu.'d  ccorn.  :;iu  d('\ i  U'pr.u  nt.  and 
iu>t  the  ouigrv^wth  i.4  a  u'volutiaoai>°  movenurat  by  which 
uppressc\l  cr.\usmen  endeawured  tO  thiOW  oS  the  yolst  Of  an 
armcant  patrician  giM  nwichant. 

'iSm  new  kinds  of  Ciaft  fntemities  appear  in  the  14th  century 
and  become  weio  fwofflincu  in  the  isth,  namelj-,  tbe  nwrcbanis' 
and  the  joumeymca's  aoBpnaifs.  The  misterfaa  or  compsniea 
«f  mmhants  ttndnd  in  one  ornoio  kinds  of  warn.  Xhcywere 


pre  eraincnily  dealers,  who  sold  what  others  produced.  Hence 
they  should  not  be  confused  with  the  old  gild  merchant,  which 
originally  comprised  both  merchants  and  artisans,  and  bod  th« 
whole  monopoly  of  the  tnde  of  the  town.  In  most  cases,  tbe 
company  of  merchants  was  nwrehr  one  oi  the  craft  ofganiiationn 
which  superseded  the  gild  ■"i^'^nti 

In  tlie  t4tti  oentuiy  the  jonrmgrmiea  or  yeomen  began  to  set 
up  trstcmlties  in  defence  of  their  rights.  The  formation  of  these 
societies  marks  a  cleft  within  the  r;inks  of  somt  pariicular  doss 
of  artisans — a  conflict  between  cmpluycrs,  or  master  artisans, 
and  workintri.  The  journcyn'.cn  combined  to  protect  their 
special  interests,  nolalily  as  rcg.irds  hours  of  work  and  rates  of 
wages,  and  they  fought  with  the  masicrs  over  the  labour  quesiion 
in  all  its  aspects.  The  resulting  struggle  of  organized  bodies 
of  masters  and  journeymen  was  widespread  throughout  western 
Europe,  but  it  was  more  prominent  in  Germany  than  in  France  or 
England.  This  conflict  was  indeed  one  of  tbe  main  features  of 
German  indtistrial  life  in  the  i jth  century.  In  RMfi""*  the 
fraternities  of  Jounuiymen,  after  struggling  a  wUIe  for  complete 
independence)  aeem  to  have  fallen  andier  tbe  supervision  and 
contral  of  the  masters'  gilds;  In  other  words,  they  became 
subsidiary  or  affiliated  organs  of  the  older  crult  frmerniiic^.. 

An  interesting  phenomenon  in  cori.ieiaon  w'lih  tlie  orKanizu.' 
tion  of  crafts  is  their  tendency  to  .imalgamale,  which  ib  uecasion- 
ally  visible  in  Engiaud  in  the  15th  rcnttiry,  and  rriore  irequtully 
in  the  16th  and  17th.  A  sintdar  tcndcmy  is  visible  in  the 
Netherlands  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  continent  already 
in  the  14th  century.  Several  fraternities — old  gilds  or  new 
companies,  with  their  respective  cognate  or  heterogeneous 
branches  of  industry  and  trade — were  fused  into  one  body.  In 
some  towns  all  the  crafts  were  thus  consolidated  into  a  single 
fraternity^  in  this  ease  n  body  was  iqindwoed  wUcb  regulated 
tbe  whole  trade  monopoly  of  the  borou^,  and  hatoe  boK  some 
resemblance  to  the  old  mercbant. 

In  dealing  briefly  with  the  modern  bi-tory  of  cra'A  gilds,  wc  may 
confine  our  attention  to  England.  In  the  ludor  period  the 
policy  ot  the  crown  w.ih,  lo  bririK  ihcm  under  pul)hc  or  national 
control.  l.;i«&  were  pa-sotii.  I'^r  example  in  I50^v  requiring  that 
new  ordinances  of  "  fellowshi[js  uf  traits  or  rr.istrries  "  slionid  be 
approved  by  the  royal  justices  or  by  oUicr  crown  otTu  ers;  and 
the  authority  of  the  companies  to  fix  the  price  of  ware>  was  thus 
restricted.  The  Statute  of  5  Elisabeth,  c.  4,  also  curtaikd  their 
jurisdictioo  ov«r  Jooia^mea  and  appraiticcs  (see  AirasiimX' 
snip). 

Tbe  craft  fraUmitiet  wen  not  SMpinssssd  hgr  the  statute  oC 
1547  (i  Edward  VL).  They  were  iadced  ezprauly  cumpted 
from  its  general  operation.  Such  portions  of  their  revenues  as 

were  devoted  to  definite  religious  observances  were,  however, 
appropriated  by  the  crown.  The  revenues  confiscated  were  those 
used  for  "  the  t"md)ng.  niaint.\ining  or  sustenlation  of  ar>y  priest 
or  of  any  anniversar) ,  or  obit,  lamp,  light  or  other  such  things." 
This  has  been  aptly  called  "  the  disendo\vmei:l  of  the  rciigion 
of  the  mistcncs."  Edward  Vi.'s  statute  niariis  no  break  of 
continuity  in  the  life  of  the  craft  organizatiorks.  Even  before  tbe 
Reformatioii,  boivevcr,  signs  of  decay  had  already  begtu  to 
appear,  and  tbest tnidtiplicd  in  the  t6th  and  i  ;th  centuries.  The 
old  gild  system  was  breaking  down  under  the  action  of  new 
eeonomic  forces,  tu  dissolution  wm  due  especially  to  the 
introduction  of  new  industries,  organised  «si  a  mote  modem 
basis,  and  to  the  extenrionot  tbedeniestic  tj/Maa  of  mannfsctute. 
Thus  the  companies  gradually  lost  control  over  the  regulatioa  oi 
industry,  though  they  stdl  retained  tbeir  old  monopoly  in  the 
17th  century,  and  in  manycascs  even  in  ihc  iSih.  In  fa>  i .  n.any 
craft  fraternities  still  survived  it»  the  Mvnml  half  of  ihc  iSih 
century,  but  their  usefulness  had  dj>:ii';Karcd.  The  medieval 
form  of  association  was  incompatible  witli  the  new  ideas  of  in- 
dividual liberty  and  free  competition,  with  the  greater  separation 
of  capital  and  industr>-.  employers  and  workmen,  and  with  the 
introduction  of  the  factory  s>-stem.  Intent  only  on  promoting 
their  own  interats  and  disregarding  the  weliarcof  the  community, 
the  old  oompamcs  had  become  an  unmitigated  eviL  Attempu 
have  been  owde  to  find  in  them  the  profenitocs  of  the  trades 
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unions,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  immediate  connexion  between 
the  latter  and  the  craft  gilds.  The  privileges  of  the  old  frater- 
nities were  not  formally  abolished  until  1835;  and  the  sub- 
stantial remains  or  speciralfoflliS'ofaOIMaieittOI  Vilibfe&IOtlMr 

towns  besides  London. 

film  loc.RAPHY. — W.  E.  Witda,  D«j  CiUenwesen  im  MitUlclitr 
(H.illc.  E.  Lcvasscur,  Ilutnire  dri  classes  ouvriires  en  Prance 

[J  vols.,  Paris,  iSjy.  new  ed.  nKxii.  (K.-r;i\  von  Schftnberg,  "  Zur 
winhtchaftUchen  Bcdeutunu  des  dewtsi  hi'n  /Cunftwcsens  im  Mittel* 
atMr,"  iM  JaMOcitr  fiir  Nali9nai6kotiomU  und  SlaUlHktJti,  B. 
HiMebraiKL  vol.  ix.  pp.  t-72, 97-169  (Jeiu.  1R67);  Jo^traa  Toufania 
Smith.  English  Gilds,  with  Lujo  Brcntano's  introductory  essay  on 
the  History  and  Dttoopment  of  GiUs  (London,  1870);  Max  Pappen- 
heim.  Pie  iiluiiinitehfn  StkutsgiUen  (Breslau,  18*5);  W.  J.  Ashley, 
Inirodutlion  lo  Ennltsh  Economic  History  (i  vols..  London,  iH8li- 
itk»;  yd  ed.  of  vol.  i.,  1H94) ;  C.  Gro«s,  Tke  Old  Merchant  (2  vols., 
Ouoid,  itQO);  Karl  MeRcl.  Stddte  umd  CMen  der  gmnmiucken 
YMur  (9  voh.,  Leipzi?,  1891);  J.  Malct  Lambert,  Two  Thousand 
Years  cfCUd  Life  (Hull,  1891):  A1fre<l  Dovn.  VakTsmchmten  tmr 
Gesrhiehle  der  KaufmannsgUden  (Leipzie.  iSm);  H.  Vander  Linden, 
Lfs  Glides  tnarchandes  dum  Us  JRcys-tias  au  moyen  dge  (Ghent, 
;  K,  NLirtin  Siiini  i  I'l  ,  llisinirr  dcs  r(irl>aratwns  dr  mitirrs 
(Pans,  1897);  C.  Nyrop,  J>anmarks  Cilde-  oeLftvsskraaer  fra  middei- 
aldenn  (3  vols.,  Copenhagen,  1899-1904);  F.  Kaitgen,  AmUr  und 
Zinfle  (jcna,  1903) ;  George  Unwin.  Industrial  Organisaiitm  i»  the 
Sixteenth  aitd  Seventeenth  Centuries  (Oxford,  1904).  For  biblio- 
graphies of  fjilds,  H.  Blanc,  Bihliofrapkie  def  (orporations 
ourrirrcs  (Pans.  iJ'Hjl;  G.  Conctta,  Bihitografia  delle  corfHtrazioni 
<r  lirti  e  mfstirrt  (Kintie,  [H'ji);  C".  Gro!i.s.  Hthlio^rnphy  of  litiltsh 
Municipal  Huslory,  including  (iilds  (Near  York,  l|97):  VS'.  Sticdu, 
in  llandworterbuch  der  Slaatsu-issensch^fioH,  Vd.  j.  Coiimd  (and  ed., 
Jena,  iqoi,  under  "  Zunftwesen  ").  (C.  Gk.) 

GILEAD  "  hard  "  or  "  rugged,"  a  name  some". ime.s  used, 
both  in  earlier  and  in  later  writers,  to  denote  the  whole  of  the 
territory  occupied  by  tbe  Israelites  eastward  of  Jordan,  extending 
from  Ibc  Arnon  to  the  southern  base  of  Hermon  (Deut.  xxxiv.  i; 
Jlld(.  XX.  i;  Jos.  .'In/.  Aii.  S.  3,  4).  More  precisely,  however, 
H  «M  the  Hsual  nunc  that  picuiroque  bUl  country  which  is 
bomided  <m  tbe  N  iy-Xbe  Hiaramu  (Yanmik),  on  the  W.  Iqr 
the  JonlMitflntheS.  tgrtht  Anaa,«BilflathiE.  byaUBcwkidt 
may  be  siid  to  foOow  iJie  neiidian  of  Anman  (Pfailadelidiia  or 
Rabbath-.'\nnmon).  It  thus  lies  wholly  within  jt"  35'  and  32° 
42'  N.  lat.  and  35"  34'  and  36"  E.  long.,  and  is  cut  in  two  by  the 
Jabbok.  Excluding  the  narrow  strip  of  low-l>'ing  plain  along 
the  Jordan,  it  has  an  avcraRe  elevation  of  2500  ft.  above  the 
Mediterranean;  but,  as  seen  troin  the  west,  the  relative  height 
is  very  much  increased  by  the  depression  of  the  Jordan  valley. 
The  range  from  the  same  point  of  view  presents  a  singularly  uni- 
form outline,  having  the  appearance  of  an  unbroken  wall;  in 
reality,  however,  it  is  traversed  by  a  miBiber  of  deep  ravines 
(iradis),  ql  which  the  most  inportant  aie  the  Yftbis,  the  Ail&n, 
the  Ri^  the  Zerha  (Jabboik),  tbe  HeriMU,  aad  the  Zeilta  Main. 
Tbe  peat  mass  of  the  Gilcad  ranic  is  formed  of  Jura  limcatone, 
the  base  slopes  being  sandstoite  partly  covered  by  white  marls. 
The  eastern  slopes  are  comparatively  bare  of  trees;  but  tbe 
western  are  well  supplied  with  oak,  terebinth  and  pine.  The 
pastures  are  everywhere  lu.xuriant,  and  the  wooded  heights  and 
winding  glens,  in  which  the  tangled  shrubbery  is  here  .md  there 
broken  up  by  open  glades  and  flat  meadows  of  green  turf,  exJiibit 
a  beauty  of  vegetation  such  as  is  hardly  to  be  seen  in  any  other 
district  of  Palestine. 

The  first  biblical  mention  of  "  MourU  Gilcad  "  occurs  in 
connexion  nUh  tb^  reconcilement  of  Jacob  and  Laban  (Genesis 
nxi.)-  The  composite  nature  of  the  story  makes  an  identifica- 
tk«  of  the  exact  site  difficult,  but  one  «C  tbe  nanators  (£)  seems 
to  have  hi*iiuid  the  ridce  of  what  Is  now  known  aa  Jebd  Ajtfla, 
probably  not  far  frbm  Mabnch  (Mahanaim),  near  the  bead  of  the 
wadi  Ylbia.  Some  investigators  incline  to  SQf,  or  to  the  Jebel 
Kafkafa.  At  the  period  of  the  Israelite  conquest  the  portion  of 
Gilcad  northw.ird  of  the  Jabbok  (Zcrk.i)  belonged  tothc  dominions 
of  Og.  king  of  B.ashan.  while  the  southern  half  was  ruled  by  Sihon, 
king  of  the  .Xmoriles.  having  been  at  an  earlier  d.ite  w  rest  ed  from 
Moab  (N'umb.  xxi.  24;  Deut.  iii.  ij-i6).  These  two  sections 
were  idiot  ted  respectively  to  Manasseh  and  to  Reuben  and  Gad, 
both  districts  being  peculiarly  suited  to  the  p.istoral  and  nomadic 
character  of  these  tribes.  \  somewhat  wild  Bedouin  di.sposition, 
fostered  by  their  surroundings,  was  jieiaii^  by  ^be  Israelite  in- 


habitanLs  of  Gilcad  to  a  late  period  of  their  history,  and  seems 
to  be  to  some  extent  liisccrnililr  \n  wh.it  wc  read  alike  of  Jcphthah, 
of  David's  Gaditcs,  and  of  the  prophet  Elijah.  As  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Palestine,  Gflead  boK  the  first  bnuit  o{„$yrian  and 
Assyrian  attacks.  .    ,     ,  >  .  , 

After  the  close  of  the  (Md  Teatamoit  Uitocy  the  wwd  Oikjtd 
seldom  oGCHia.  .It  aeens  to  bam  moo  paaaed  out  ol  nae  fii  a 
precke  gmgwphkal  dcaignationi  far  tboiifb  oocmmmUjt 
aoBtfaMMdhy  Apocryphal  writcw,lyJaw)plwwi,iHrt 
the  illarfein  ete  all  vague,  and  shew  tNtt  thoae  who  made  them 
had  no  definite  knowledge  of  Gilead  proper.  In  Josephus  and 
the  New  Tcst.amcnt  the  name  Pcraea  or  ripav  roO  'lopiAfou  is 
most  fre<^ucntly  used;  and  the  country  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  by  J<isephus  &s  tiiviiled  into  small  provinces  called  after  the 
capitals  in  which  Greek  colonistji  h.-.ri  cst.iblished  themselves 
during  the  reign  of  the  Sclcucidac.  At  present  Gilead  south  of 
the  Jabbok  alone  is  known  by  the  name  of  Jebel  Jilad  (Blount 
Gilead),  the  northern  portion  between  the  Jabbok  and  the 
\'armuk  being  called  Jebel  AjiQn.  Jebel  Jilad  includes  Jebel 
Osha,  and  has  fair  iu  cqatal  tfaa  town  of  £»<Salt.  The 
cities  of  Gilead  eqicaily  tteatianBd  m  |th|i  QM  Tb|lpmoBl  an- 
RaaothtJabeAaadJaier.  Ihatet  of  these  haabee^iiaiioiialy 
identified  with  Ee-Salt,  with.  Keimun,  with  Jeraah  or  Gensa, 
with  er-Remtha,  and  with  ^bad.  Opinions  arc  also  divided 
on  the  question  of  its  identity  with  Mizpch-Gilcvl  (sec  Encyr. 
Biblica,  art.  "  Ramolh-Gilead  ").  Jubesh  is  perhaps  to  be 
found  at  Meriamin,  less  probably  at  ed-Deir;  Jazer,  at  Vajuz 
near  Jogbehah,  rather  than  at  Sar.  The  dty  named  Gilead  ( judg. 
X.  17,  xii.  7;  Hos.  vi.  8,  xii.  11)  has  hardly  been  satisfactorily 
explained;  perhaps  the  text  has  suffered. 

The  "  balm  "  (Heb.  fort)  for  which  Gilead  was  so  noted 
(Gen.  zlvii.  11;  Jcr.  viii.  22,  xlvi.  ri;  Ezek.  xxvii.  17),  is  probably 
to  be  identified  with  mastic  (Gen.  xxxvii.  35,  R.V.  mats.) 
the  reein  yiehled  by  the  ^PislocMt  Laui$cu$.  Tba  modem 
"  bahn  of  Gilead "  or  "  Mecca  bahaaif "  an  wrwa^  gum 
produced  by  the  Jafawrfeiidrwi  opckalnmim,  fa  man  Iftaiy 
the  Hebrew  aiAr,  wfaich  tba  EngUih  Wide  wran^  mden 
"  myrrh." 

See  C.  A.  Smith.  Hist.  Ceog.  xxiv.  (R,  A.  S. 

GILES  (Ciii.,  Gii.LES),  ST,  the  name  given  so  an  abbot  whose 
festival  is  celebrated  on  the  ist  of  .September.  .Xrcording  to 
the  legend,  he  w!is  an  Athenian  (Kiyiitws,  .\egidius)  of  royal 
deiiccnt.  ,\iter  the  death  of  his  parents  he  tlistributed  his 
possessions  among  the  poor,  took  ship,  and  landed  at  Marseilles. 
Thence  he  went  to  Aries,  where  be  remained  for  two  years  with 
St  Caeaariua.  He  then  retired  into  a  neighbouring  desert, 
wheia.  he  livid  npon  herbs  and  upon  tbe  milk  of  a  hind  which 
came  to  Um  at  stated  hotua.  He  waa  disoovwed  there  one  day. 
by  Flavins,  the  king  of  the  Goths,  who  bqilt  a  monattery  on  the 
place,  of  which  he  was  the  first  abbot.  Scholars  arc  very  much 
divided  as  to  the  date  of  his  life,  some  holding  that  he  lived  in 
the  6th  century,  others  in  the  7th  <ir  8lh.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  certain  that  Si  Giles  Wiis  buried  iti  the  hermitage  which  he 
had  founded  in  a  spot  which  was  afterwards  the  town  of  St- 
Gilles  (dioce&c  of  Mmes,  department  of  Ciard).  His  reputation 
for  sanctity  attracted  many  pilgrims.  Important  gifts  were 
made  to  the  church  which  contained  his  body,  and  a  monastery 
grew  up  hard  by.  It  is  probable  that  the  \'isigothic  princes  who 
were  in  possession  of  the  country  protected  and  enriched  this' 
monastery,  and  that  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Sacacens  at  the 
time  of  tbeir  iavaaion  in  i»x.  But  there  an  ae  aotbenijc  data 
beten  the  qtb-cwfy  cowcemiHg  hia  birtony.  In  M  Chai^- 
magnc  took  the  abbqr  of  St^ffllBa  ander  Ui  pntection,  and 
it  is  mentioned  among  the  mona^eries  from  wl^  only  prayers 
for  the  prince  and  the  state  were  due.  In  the  12th  century  the 
pilgrimages  to  St-Gilles  are  citeii  as  among  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  time.  The  cidl  of  the  saint,  who  came  to  be  regarde<l  as 
the  special  patron  of  lepers,  begpars  and  cripples,  sjireaii  \ery 
extensively  over  Europe,  especially  m  f>.gland,  .Scotlam!, 
France,  Belgium  and  Germany.  The  church  of  St  Giles, 
Cripplcgate,  London,  was  built  about  1090,  while  the  hospital  for 
lepers  at  St  Gi)ea-ia-the-Fielda  (near  New  Oxfoid  Stfciet).  waa 
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founded  by  Queen  Mktilda  in  1117.  In 'England  alone  there 
are  about  130  diurcbe}  dedicated  to  this  saint.  In  Edinburgh 
the  chutck  of  St  aiU»  could  botwt  the  postMuioa  Of  kd  arm-bone 
of  its  ^iMHti "  miiKMttUtlbiis  6[  St 'GOei  ai*  very  frbqaewfty 
met  with  in  early  French  «n4  GetiMii  art,  bitt'  are' tpttcli  less 
comnion  in  Italy  aiidS{Muti."'  '  -'      '   '  ' 

Stt  Aela  iSiiiirtWiii  (September),  i.  384-399 ;  Dcvic  nnd  Vaissctc, 
MisloiM  ^ntnU  4«  Languedoc,  pp.  514-522  (Toulouse,  1 8/6); 
E.  Rembry.  Saini  GUUs.  sa  vie,  %ts  rel^ues,  ton  culk  en  BHgiqut  et 
dans  U  nord  dt  la  Fmnce  (Brui-cs.  1881);  F.  Arnold-Forster,  Sjudies 
in  Churrh  Pfr!ua::ons,  or  l-'.n^taiui's  Pa'.ron  Snif^ts,  it.  46-51.  iii.  15, 
.5'j5  (iSi-/<));  A-  J.iim.son,  Sairfd  r.nd  f.r-t^--n/li}r\  .l,-;,  7(<I1  770 
(161^) :  A.  Bell,  Lirei  and  LetenJt  0/  Ihe  Enilisk  Bishops  and  Kxnru 
MedimU  Menkt,  omf:  attar.  MtarSmrtr.  p|>.  6l,  701.  74-7^1  ^>  >'i7 
(1904).  (H.  Ds.) 

OILPILLAN.  OBORQE  (1815-1878),  Scottish  author,  was 
born  on  the  301b  of  JaDuaiy  iSij,  at  Oomrie,  Perthshire,  where 
his  father,  the  Rev.  Saaiuel  GOlillaa,  the  author  of  some  theo- 
logical murks.  Was  for  many  yean  minbter  of  a  Secession  con- 
gregatloB. '  After  an  educatiOa  at  ChUgoir  Utilvetail*',  in  March 
1836  be  Ms  drdained  pastor  <A  a  Secesston  constagalion  in 
Dundee.  We  'paWlshed  a  trolume  of  Ws  dFscourscs  fn  iSjo, 

and  shorMy  afterwards  anoltitr  strnioii  on  "  Hrnle*."  -.vhii  h 
brough;  liim  under  ihe  .stTuliny  of  his.  c!-i-[jrL':^t-iy U- r*.  and  was 
ullimalL-ly  withdrawn  fnjtn  cirL'ula'.ion.  (liliilian  next  contri- 
butt-J  a  .icrios  of  iki-trhcs  of  celcbr.itt'd  tontf^mpor^iry  fiutlinr? 
to  ifie  Dumfrin  H'riiUi,  then  i'dit«'d  by  Tboi-us  .\Lrd;  ;',r.<i  tlx  sv. 
withseveral  newones,  fomied  his  first  Galirry  of  Littrary  PoriraUs. 
which  appeared  1846,  and  had  a  wide  circulation.  It  was 
quickly  followed  by  a  Second  and  a  Third  Gallery,  In  1851  his 
moat  successful  work,  the  Bards  of  the  Bible,  appeared.  I-Iis 
aim  was  that  it  should  be  "  a  poem  on  the  Bible  ";  and  it  was 
far  noie  ibaptodkal  than  critkal,  Ws  Martyrs  mii  Hertes  ef 
dtt^cvMllil'CMeiMiil  appeared  in  1832,  and  in  1856  he  produced 
a  p«rtly  atitobiognphical,  partly  fabulous,  History  of  a  Man. 
For  thirty  years  lie  was  cng.iKt'd  iipun  a  lung  [meni.  on  A'r,i;'i(, 
which  was  ivablishcd  iti  jS6;,  bu!  i'-s  Ihtrjic  was  Ujv  vast,  va£uc 
and  unnianugcablL'.  and  the  rer,uil  was  a  failure.  He  also 
etliied  an  eJilioii  uf  the  RriSi^h  Pixli.  As  a  lecturer  and  as  a 
preacher  he  drew  large  crtv.vils..  Ivat  liii  lirrrary  rcpui.uiiir.  )ias 
not  proved  purmancnt.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  August  iH/S. 
He  had  just  finished  a  new  life  of  Burns  dlMgDed  t«  accompany 
a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  that  poet. 

OILGAL  (FScb.  for  "  circle  "  of  sacretl  stones),  the  name  of 
seven]  plaoca  in' Palestine,  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tsstament. 
The  name  is  not  Ibttiul  east  of  the  Jordan. 

1.  llie  first  and  moat  important  was  Htuated  the  east 
border  of  Jericbor"  (Josh.  tv.  i<i),  on  the  bdrder  bWWeen 
Judah  and  'Bei-jamin  (Josh.  xv.  7).  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  1.  .}) 
places  it  50  sladia  from  Jordan  and  10  from  Jericho  (the 
New  Testament  site).    Jerome  (Onomaslicon .  s.v.  "  (i.-.l^al  ") 

places  Gilgal  7  Ram.in  miles  frtim  Jericho,  and  speak';   of  it 

as  a  deserted  place  held  in  wonrU-rful  veneration  i,"  miro  euUu  "  ) 
by  the  natives.  This  site,  which  in  the  middle  ages  appears  to 
have  been  lost — Gilgal  being  shown  farther  north — was  in 
1865  recovered  by  a  German  traveller  (Hermann  Zschokke), 
and  fixed  by  the  English  surv^  party,  though  not  beyond 
diapnte.  -  II  is  about  a  m..  tut  of  the  site  of  Byzantine 
Jevifclfo,  KiA  't  ml  from  modem  o^Riha.  A  fine  tamarisk, 
traces  lofa  chuidi  (wUch  is  mentianed  fn  the  8th  oentnxy},  and 
a  lltrge  mervoIr|  now  filled  up  wfth  mud,  remain.  Hie  place  is 
called  JiljOlich,  and  its  position  north  of  the  valley  of  .Achnr 
(WadJ  Kelt)  and  cast  of  Jericho  af^rees  well  with  the  biblieal 
indications  alK>v(!  mentionrd.  A  u.-saition  ronr.ected  with  the 
fall  of  Jericho  is  attached  to  the  site  isee  (' .  R.  Conder,  TtuI 
Wijrl:.  :rjj  tT,}.  This  sanctuary  and  r  ir.iy  of  Israel  helil  a  hiph 
place  in  the  national  regard,  and  is  often  mentioned  in  judges 
and  Samud.  But  Whetter  this  is  the  Gilgal  spoken  of  by  .'\mo3 
and  Hosca  in  connexion  with  Bethel  is  by  no  means  certain 
(see  (3)  below). 

2.  Gilgal,  mentioned  in  Josh.  HL  9^  in  connexion  with  Dor, 
appears  to  have  liten-iiituated  'in  Uie 'matlttine  ^n.  Jerome 
(OuMtattfMfi,  a.V/''  Geled")  apeaka  of  a  town  of  the  name 


6  RonUn'  tiilTes  north  of  Antipatris  (Has  el  'Ainji  '  Xlib  m 
apparently  the  modern  IGlkilia.  but  about  4  m.  north^f'Antn 
patria  is  a  huge  nUuls  called  jiUttUdi,  which  is  mine  nnliativ 
tTniblMirtlftewli:    •  ' 

3.  The  Uifid  Gilgal  (a  Ki^gs  iv.  38)  was  in  the  mountains 
(compare  i  SartT.Vil.  Ttf,VKlngs  u,  1-3)  near  Bethe!  Jerome 
r:ieij(ioas  tliis  place  alio  [Oiiainijiliion,  s.v.  ''  Galg;.l,i 
appeals  lu  be  liic  present  vdliige  of  Jiijtlia,  alx>ul  7  fcngUah 
miles  north  of  Heitin  fHethelK  It  inay  have  ab?;orl>ed  the  old 
shrine  of  Shiloh  and  been  the  sanctuary  famous  in  the  days  of^ 
Amo.s  and  Ilosea. 

4  Dcut.  xu  3Q  seems  10  imply  a  Git^  near  Geri;cim,  and  there 
is  still  a  place  called  Juleijil  on  the  plain  of  Makhna,  2J  m.  S.  E. 
of  Shechcm.   This  may  have  been  Amos's  Gilgal  and 
almost  certainly  that  of  i  Mace.  ix.  2. , 

.  $,  The  Gilgal  deacribcd  la  Joah.  zv.;7'iB  tbe  sane  as  the 
Beth*Ol^lofNcii;xii«S9;itssEtttiBnotlcBOWn.  (lt.A.5.M.) 

OIMAHm.  0IC  OF,  the  title  given  to  one  of  tbe  most 
important  Kterary  products  of  Babylonia,  from  the  name  of  the 
chief  personage  in  the  series  of  tales  of  which  it  is  tompK.ied. 

Though  the  Gilgamesh  Epic  is  known  to  us  chicily  irom  the 
fragments  found  in  the  ro^,al  collection  of  tablets  made  by 
.'\.-.sur-lKir>i-p,i!,  the  king  of  Assyria  (t>6S-6.-6  n.c  )  for  his  palace 
at  Ninevelc  internal  evidence  points  to  the  high  antitjuity  of  at 
lu^tsl  soiuti  (joriions  of  it,  and  the  discover>'  of  a  fragment  of  the 
epic  in  the  older  form  of  the  Babylonian  script,  which  can  be 
dated  as  2000  B.C.,  confirms  this  view.  Equally  certain  is  a 
second  observation  of  a  general  character  that  the  epic  originating 
as  tbe  greater  portion  of  the  Uteiatlire  fn  Aaaur-bani-pal'a  collee> 
tion  in  Babylonia  is  a  oompoaite  product,  that  is  to  say,  it  coiisists 
of  a  aMdnber  ol  Indi^Miident  atockt  or  myths  orighmting  at 
different  times,  and  ubited  to  form  a  continuous  narrsHve  wtth' 
Gilgamesh  as  the  central  figure.  This  view  naturally  raises  the 
question  whether  the  independent  stories  were  all  told  of 
Gilgamesh  or,  as  almost  always  h.ippens  in  the  case  of  ancient 
tales,  were  trafisft-red  to  (iilgamwh  as  a  favourite  popular 
hero.  In-.einal  evidence  .agsttl  OOOWS  tO'OUT  aid  tO  ktld  tts' 
Weight  to  the  latter  theory. 

While  the  existence  of  such  a  pcrsnna^e  as  C'dlptsmcsh  may 
be  admitted,  he  belongs  to  an  age  that  could  only  ha\  <»  preserved 
a  dim  recollection  of  his  achievements  and  adventures  ;hrougb 
oral  traditions.  The  name'  is  not  Babylonian,  and  what 
evidence  as  to  ins  ori^  there  b>»nt8  to  bis  hav{ng  come  fram 
Elam,  to  tbe  east  of  Babytoni^. '  He  raH^  have  belanged  to  the 
people  known  as  the  Kassites  Who  at  the  beginniiig  of  tbe'tStlf 
century  B.C.  entered  Babylonia  from  Elam,  and  obtained  control 
of  the  Euphrates  valley.    Why  and  how  he  came  to  be  a  popular' 
hero  in  Babylonia  cannot  with  our  present  material  be  deter- 
mined, but  the  epic  iiidii  ates  tli.it  he  came  as  a  conqueror  and 
established  himself  at  Ereeh.    In  so  far  we  have  embodied  iti 
the  first  pnrt  of  the  epic  dim  recollections  of  actual  events,  but' 
we  soon  ieavi-  the  solid  ground  of  fact  and  find  ourselves  soaring 
to  the  heights  of  genuine  myth.    Gilgamesh  becomes  a  god,  and 
in  certain  portions  of  the  epic  clearly  plays  tbe  part  of  the  sun-' 
god  of  the  spring-time,  taking  the  place  ap|^t«ntly  of  Tammti^ 
or  .'\doais,  the  youthful  stin-god,  though  tbe  story  shows  traits 
that  diHeientiate  it  from,  the'iOrdUnu^  Tam^uz  myths.  'A 
separate  stratum  in  flie  GQiamedi  eptels'lbnried  by  the  story  of 
Eabani— introduced  as  the  fHend  of  Gilgamesh,  who  joins  hini' 
in  his  adventures.   There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Eabani,  who' 
syirbrsbi'cs  prinic-al  man,  was  a  figure  originally  entirely  indc- 
[lenilent  ot  Gilgamesh,  but  his  story  was  incorporated  into  the 
epic  hy  that  natural  process  to  tie  observed  in  the  national  epics 
ot  other  peoples,  which  tends  to  connect  the  fnvotirite  hero  with 
all  kinds  of  t.ilcs  that  for  one  reason  or  the  other  becoitx"  em- 
bed<lcd  in  the  popular  mind.   Another  stratum  is  represented 
by  the  stor>'  of  a  favourfti'of  tbe  gtkls  known  as  Ut-Napishtim, 
who  is  saved  from  a  deslriictivi?  «»orTn  artd  .lood  that  destroys 

'  The  natiie  of  the  hero,  wrii  ten  abv.i\  s.  ideofcrapiiicaily,  was  fora 
longtime  priu  isi  nolly  read  /.iiii'  ir,  out  a  t;tl>lct  discovered  by 
T.  G.  Pinches  gave  tbce<iuivaleiic  ijiitamtsh  (sec  Jaslrow,iJ«/iiW«  4^  , 
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tu  idkuw-citueu  itf  Sbufippak.  QggiiiiwJi  , jft-.  tttifidally 

brongbt  into  conUurt  with  Ut-NapisbUm,  <)»  iif|M».Ji»  ptgn  % 

visit  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  aeciet  of  immortal  life  and 

perpetual  yo-jth  v,liji:!i  he  Lnjoj^.  During  the  visit  Ut  Xapiiluim 
tells  Gilgamt^  tht:  alory  oi  the  flood  and  of  his  mirai^ulous 
escape.  Nature  myths  have  been  entwimx]  with  other  i-jiisiAlca 
in  the  epic  and  finally  the  Lhcologiaxij  look  up  ihc  combini-d 
storios  and  mddc  ihi-ni  ihc  medium  for  illu*traUiy5  Lhc  truth 
and  force  of  certain  doctrines  of  the  Babyloniiui  reiigion.  In 
Ita  iaal  form,  the  outcome  of  an  extended  and  complicated 
Hterary  process,  the  Gilgamesh  Epic  covered  twelve  tablets, 
each  tablet  devoted  to  one  adventure  in  which  the  hero  plays 
•  dlnCt  or  indifcct  part,  and  tbe  wbole  covering  according  to  the 
noM  j^lkttsfbte  estimate  about  jooo  Hues.  Of  all  twelve  tableu 

Krtioitt  lu^ve  been  fouad  araoof  tbe  Mmalaa  <d  Aasur-bani-pal'a 
raiy,  but  aonie  ef  the  tableta  a»  to  inoompliete  aa  t«  leara 
even  their  general  oontCBta  in  oonw  diMibt.  llie  tngomM  <l» 
not  all  bdong  to  one  copy.  Of  seme  tablets  portions  of  two, 
and  of  some  iablfts  iV)rtions  uf  as  mun>  as  four,  co|j:ui  ]iivl- 
turned  up,  iwintinx  thi-n-forc  to  llit-  great  [xipularity  01  the 
proiluction.  I'he  hvsl  preserved  are  lahlcts  and  XI.,  .ind 
of  the  total  .iboiu  i  soo  linc-s  arr  now  known,  wholly  or  in  part, 
while  of  those  par'iaily  presi-rv-ed  tjuile  a  number  can  be  rettured. 
A  brief  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  twelve  may  be  indicated 
as  follows: 

In  the  1st  tablet,  after  a  general  survey  of  the  adventures  of 
Gilgamesh,  his  role  nt  Erech  is  described,  where  he  enlists  the 
lervifws  of  all  the  yoaag  able-bodied  neii  in  tlie  building  of  the 
gnat  vali  of  the  etejr.  The  people  under  the  burden  im- 
ItoMii;  and  call  upon  the  goddesa  Axura  t»  cteite  a  being  who 
might  act  aa  a  ihni  to  Gilgamedi,  curb  hit  strength,  and  dispute 
bis  tyrannous  cootroL  The  goddess  consents,  and  creates 
Eabani,  who  is  described  aa  a  wild  man,  living  with  the  gazelles 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field.  Eabani,  who^e  name,  signifying 
"  Ea  creates."  points  to  the  tradition  which  made  Ka  ij/.i.)  the 
creator  of  huniaiuty,  s.yr.itx>li^c5  primeval  man.  Through  ;i 
hunter,  Kabaiii  and  (.iilgamesh  arc  hrought  together,  but 
instead  of  beroming  rivals,  thry  arc  joined  in  friendship.  Eabani 
is  induced  by  the  stiarc!)  oi  a  iiiaideu  lu  abandon  his  life  with  the 
animals  and  to  proceed  to  Erech,  where  Gilgamesh,  who  h.as 
been  told  in  several  dreams  of  the  coming  of  Eabani,  awaits  hinu 
Together  they  proceed  upon  several  adventures,  which  are 
related  in  the  follewing  four  tablets.  At  first,  indeed,  Eabani 
nines  the  fate  iridcb  led  him  away  from  his  former  life,  and 
GOguaesh  Is  rqtNMntcd  a»  tiemtluig  Safaani's  dimatisfartimii 
The'suD-god  SlikmBah  caOs  mm  Babani  to  remain  with  Gflgfar- 
mesh,  who  pays  him  all  honours  in  bis  palace  at  Erech.  M'Tth 
the  decision  of  the  two  friends  to  proceed  to  the  forest  of  cedars 
in  which  the  goddes.s  Imina — a  form  of  l&lilar — dwelh,  and 
which  is  guarded  by  Khumbaba,  the  jud  ublet  ends.  In  the 
3rd  tablet,  very  imperfectly  preserved,  Gilgamesh  appcaU 
through  a  Shamash  priestess  Rimat-Belit  to  t  he  sun-god  Shamash 
for  his  aid  in  the  pro]x>se<l  undertaking.  I  he  4th  tablet  eontuins 
a  description  of  the  formidable  Khumbaba,  the  guardian  of 
the  cedar  forest.  In  the  5tJi  tablet  Gilgamesh  and  Eabani  reach 
the  forest.  Encouraged  by  dreams,  they  proceed  against 
Khumbaba,  and  despatch  him  near  a  specially  high  codar  over 
wiiiicfaheheM  guard.  ThisadventtiKagainst  Khumbaba  belongs 
to  the  Eabani  stntum  of  the  into  which  Gilgamesh  is 
art^dallyintsodttced.  Tbabaai»o{t|ie6thtabkti4jthe familiar 
nature-myth  of  the  diaage  e(:  aeaaoas,  in  which  Gilgamesh 
plays  the  part  of  the  youthful  solar  god  of  the  springtime,  who 
is  wooed  by  the  goddess  of  fertility,  Ishtar.  Gilgamesh,  recalling 
to  the  gi>dde.s.-)  t.'ie  sad  fate  uf  ihosc  who  fall  a  vittiin  to  her 
charms,  rejeeis  the  ullcr.  lu  the  course  oi  his  recital  snatches 
of  other  myths  are  referred  to,  inclirding  the  famous  Tammuz- 
,Adoiit*  tale,  in  which  Tamtnuz,  the  youthful  bridegroom,  is 
slain  by  liis  consort  Ish;ar.  The  goddess,  enraged  at  the  insult, 
asks  her  laUier  Anu  to  avenge  her.  A  divine  bull  \s  seat  to  wage 
aeontest  against  Gilgamesh,  who  is  assisted  by  his  friend  EaboniJ 
This  scene  of  the  fight  wi^t.  the  bull  is  ckftea  .depicted  onsieal 
C3(iil^j|{pnk'  ,1(tm  two,  Iriendf^J)]^  )|||c^.nnited  Ib^B  iucnsd,.in 


hUMiig  the  bttll»  and  than  alMr  pe ifacming  certain  <ratfv»  and 
jwiitttntinn  titat  tttum  to  Erech,  irtiere  they  are  hafled  with  joy . 
u  this  adventure  it  is  dearly  Eabani  who  is  artificially  intro- 
duced in  offier  to  maintain  the  association  wilii  Gilj^amcsh. 
The  7th  tahlet  continues  the  l.abani  stratum.  The  hero  is 
smitten  with  .sore  <iisca.sc,  but  the  fragmentary  condition  of 
thLs  an<l  the  succeeding  tablet  is  such  a.s  lo  envelop  in  doubt  the 
accoin[»auying  circuiiislaiKes,  including  the  cau.se  and  nature 
ol  his  disease.  Ihe  6ih  tablet  records  the  death  of  Eabani. 
The  9th  and  loth  tablets,  exclusively  devoted  to  Gilgamesh, 
describe  his  wanderings  in  quest  of  Ut-Napishtim,  from  whom 
he  hopes  to  learn  how  he  may  escape  the  fate  that  haaovcrtahen 
his  friend  Eabani.  He  goes  through  mountain  passes  and 
encounters  lions.  At  the  entrance  to  the  mountidn  Mashu, 
,aa»pyMi-ixieD  stand  guard,  Inun  Qoa  of  vhoo  he  non^  advka 
af  to  how  to  ptm  through  the  Ma^u  district.  He  succeeds  in 
dfltafWh  «Dd  full  hlnisatt.ka  WVnkrfoI  park,  which  lies  along 
the  sea  coast.  In  the  loth  tablet  the  godde^i  Sabitu,  who,  as 
guardi.in  of  the  sc.l,  first  bolts  her  gate  au.iiji.  l  Cilgamesh,  after 
learning  of  his  quest,  helps  him  to  pass  ia  a  ihip  across  the  sea 
to  the  ■■  w.iier;;  of  death."  The  ferry  man  of  Ut-Napishtim 
brings  him  safely  through  thebc  waters,  d<^pi!c  the  dil]icuitics 
and  dangers  of  the  voyage,  and  at  last  the  hero  finds  hinuwlf 
face  to  face  with  Ut-Napishtim.  In  the  nth  tablet,  Ut-Napish- 
tim tells  the  famous  story  of  the  Babylonian  flood,  which  is 
so  patently  attached  to  Cilgamesh  in  a  most  artificial  manner. 
Ut-Napishlim  and  his  wife  are  anxious  to  help  Gilgamesh  to  new 
life.  He  is  sent  to  a  place  where  he  washes  himself  dean  from 
impurity.  He  is  told  of  a  weed  which  restores  youth  to  the  ooe 
grownold.  Scarcely  baa  heobtalned  the  wuedwhenitiaaBsifhiid 
away,6om  bin,  and  the  tabkt  daaca  aoaaernhnt  obacniidy  with 
the  pnedfetion  of  the  dntfuction  of  Ereeb.  In  the  tath  tablet 
Gilgamesh  sucweda  in  obtaining  a  view  of  Eabam's  shade,  and 
learns  through  him  of  the  sad  fate  endured  by  the  dead.  With 
this  description,  in  which  c^trc  of  the  dead  is  inculcated  as  the 
only  means  of  making  their  existence  in  .Ar.ilu,  where  the  dand 
are  gathered,  bearable,  the  epic,  so  far  as  we  bavn  it.  closes. 

The  reaji<3ii  why  the  ilood  episode  and  the  intcr\icw  with  the 
dead  Eabani  arc  introduced  is  quite  clear.  Both  are  intended 
.-iA  illustrations  of  doctrines  taught  in  the  schools  of  Babylonia; 
the  former  to  explain  that  only  the  favourites  of  the  gods  can 
hope  under  exceptional  circtunstanccs  to  enjoy  life  everlasting; 
the  latter  to  emphasise  the  impoanbility  for  ordinary  mortals 
to  escape  from  the  inactive  shawiwjr  enstence  led  by  the  dead, 
and  to  incutcau  the  duty  of  proper  care  for  thednad.  That  the 
;astn>4ha(|hvical  aysMn  fadtao  Intenduoed  into  the  qdc  it  dear.- 
from  the  diviriun  into  t«dve  lnUcti»  nhjeli  anmfmi  In  tha> 
yearly  couise  «f  the  SUn,  whSe  througlMut  thtee  are  indfcatlflBB 
that  all  the  adventures  of  Gilgamesh  and  Eabani,  including 
those  which  have  an  historical  background,  have  been  submitted 
to  the  iidluence  of  this  system  and  projected  on  to  the  heavens. 
1  his  interpretation  of  the  popular  talcs,  according  to  which  the 
career  of  the  hero  can  be  followed  in  its  entirety  and  in  detail 
in  the  movements  in  the  heavens,  in  time,  with  the  growing 
prodoounancc  of  the  astral-mytboiogical  system,  ovcrshadoweij 
the  other  factors  involved,  and  it  is  in  tiiis  form,  as  an  astral 
myth,  that  it  passes  through  the  ancient  world  and  leaves  its 
traces  in  the  iolk-tales  and  myths  of  Uebsewa,  Phoenidsas, 
Syrians,  Ciuslrs  and  Roaaana  Mirmighinif  iUia  lUnor  and  even 
in  Iitdia. 

BiBLiocRAPHT. — The  complete  edition  of  the  Gilgamesh  Ejmc  by ' 
Paul  Haupt  under  the  title  Das  bakyloniteke  NimroiUpos  (Leipzig, 
I8a4-l89l),  with  the  lath  tablet  in  the  Beilrate  tur  Assyr,datte, 

\.  4^-~';i',  Ccrni.in  traii.4atii,in  liy  I'livr  JeiiMin  in  vA.  vi.  (}i 
Slir.i.drr'-.  KfilinuhriftiKhr  Pi'lflhfk  :B'-rl'i-i,  I'/^t).  p[_i,  I  n> 
S«f  also  the  same  author's  comprehensive  wc.rk.  Dai  Gilgameieh- 
Bpoi  in  tUr  WeUitrrnlur  (vol.  i  igrK).  vol.  ii.  to  follow).  An 
Cngliah  translation  of  the  chief  |>oniuns  in  Jastrow.  Rflifwn  of 
B,iTr,ii>nia  arid  .fjiyrm  (Boston,  iSySj,  ch.  xxiu.  (M.  J\.) 

QlhBttT,  an  outlying  province  in  the  extreme  north-west  of 
India,  over  which  Kashmir  has  reasserted  her  sovereignty. 
-Obly  a  part  af  the  basin  of  the  liver  Gilgit  is  indudsd  within 
lim  .ppKdcal  bouadaiiK.  Tbmm  b  nn  iatanvwhiff  width  of 
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mouiuainou?  country,  represented  chiefly  by  glaciers  and  ice-fields, 
and  intersected  by  nr.rrow  sterile  valleys,  measuring  s^^me  loo  to 
150  m.  in  width,  to  the  north  and  north-east,  which  separates 
the  province  of  Gtlgit  frona  the  Cliinfif  frontier  bqmid  the 
HttStach  nod  Kunkoram.  This  part  of  the  Kashmir  borderland 
bidadn  Kmojvt  (or  Hunza)  and  Ladakh.  To  the  north-west, 
bey«Mid  the  Muraen  of  the  Yaua  and  Gfaunr  in  the  Staudnr 
range  (the  two  most  lieMcrir  tribtMnrhn  of  the  OOgft  river) 
is  the  deep  valley  of  the  Yarkhun  or  Chitral.  Since  the  formation 
of  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  in  igoi.thc  political  charge 
of  Chitral,  Dir  and  Swat,  wh;;l-:  was  formerly  included  wiihin 
the  Gilgit  agency, has  been  transfemd  l;>  the  chief  comtnissioiier 
of  the  new  province,  with  his  capital  at  IVshawar.  CJilgit  proper 
now  forms  a  wasaral  of  the  Kashmir  slate,  administered  by  a 
VNJzir.  Gilgit  is  also  the  headtiuarters  of  a  British  political 
agent,  who  exercises  some  supcrvi&ion  over  the  wazir,  and  is 
directly  responsible  to  the  government  of  India  for  the  adminis- 
tistioo  of  the  outlying  districta  or  petty  states  of  Hunza.  Nagar, 
AnWmiWOT,  Yasin  and  Ghisar,  the  little  republic  of  Chilas,  &c. 
Then  statM  adoioiwkdfle  the  Muetaiitty  of  Kaabnir,  pnyiitg  an 
•nnnl  tiftutt  hi  gtrid  or  gnin,'  but  tbey  form  no  part  of  iu 
territory. 

Within  the  wider  limits  of  the  former  Gilgit  agency  are  many 
ndzed  race;,  speak'ii^,'  i!ilTrrtiii  !anf:u:i>,'CH,  whith  have  all  been 
usually  rl.usM-d  toHctliLf  under  Uu-  name  Dard,  The  Datd, 
however,  is  unknown  beyond  liie  limits  of  :.he  Kohistan  district 
of  the  Indus  valky  lo  the  south  of  the  Hindu  Koh,  the  re^l  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Indus  \alley  b+'loncing  to  Shin  rcpuMiis, 
or  Chilas.  The  great  mass  of  the  Chitral  population  arc  Kho 
(speaking  Khowar),  and  they  may  be  accepted  as  representing 
the  aboriginal  population  of  the  Chitral  valley.  (See  Hindu 
Kusa.)  Between  Chitral  and  the  Indus  the  "  Dardi "  of 
Daidiitaa  are  chiefly  Ycahkona  and  Shiat,  and  it  muid  apfiear 
fron  the  pnpoitfoiia  te  wUdi  tbeae  people  oeoqqr  the  erantry 
that  tbey  mtist  have  primarily  moved  up  fron  the  valky  of  the 
Indus  in  successive  waves  of  conquest,  first  the  Ycshkims,  and 
then  the  Shins.  No  one  can  put  a  date  to  these  invasions,  but 
Biddulph  is  inclined  to  class  the  Veshkuns  with  the  Yuechi 
who  conquered  the  Bactrian  kingdom  about  tio  ji.C.  The 
Shins  are  obviously  a  Hindu  race  (a.s  is  lestifit-d  by  their 
veneration  for  the  cow),  who  spread  ihcmsclvcs  northwards 
and  eastwards  as  far  as  Baltistan,  where  they  collided  with  the 
aboriginal  Tatar  of  the  Asiatic  highlands.  But  the  ethnography 
of  "  Dardistan,"  or  the  Gilgit  agency  (for  the  two  are,  roughly 
speaking,  tymnffiamu},  ni|uiics  further  investigation,  and  it 
would  be  pranataze  to  atteinpt  to  fraoe  anything  like  an  ethno- 
graphical  Uttmjr  «f  thate  vtgionB  mtB  the  uetfibwulug  pro- 
vinocs  of  Ttngir  and  DhrI  have  been  more  fully  examined.  The 
wanmt  tS  OOgit  contains  a  population  (1901)  of  60,885,  all 
Mahommedans,  moetly  of  the  Shiah  sect,  but  not  fanatical. 
The  dominant  race  is  that  of  the  Shins,  whose  language  Ls  uni- 
versally S[K)kcn,  This  is  ont  i  f  tlir  so -t  ailed  Pisacha  languages, 
an  archaic  .\ryan  group  intcrmcdialc  between  the  Iranian  and 
the  Sanskritic. 

In  general  appearance  and  dress  all  the  mountain-bred  peoples 
extending  through  these  rjorthern  iLs'ritts  are  very  similar. 
Thick  feit  coats  reaching  below  the  knee,  loose  "pyjamas" 
with  doth  "puttus  and  boots  (often  of  English  make)  are 
ainait  oniveisai,  the  distinguishing  feature  in  their  costume 
being  the  Mt  cap  worn  dose  to  the  head  and  rolled  up  rouad  the 
edges.  llMar  an  onthtwbala  a  lj|ght<hiearted,  cheerful  race  of 
people,  but  it  has  hcok  dMsrwad  that  ^dr  temperameiit  varies 
much  with  their  habitat— thoae  who  live  on  the  shadowed  sides 
of  mountains  being  distinctly  more  morose  and  more  serious  in 
disposition  than  the  dwellers  in  %'alleys  whuh  caich  the  winter 
sunlight.  They  arc.  at  the  same  time,  bloo<lthirKly  and  treacher- 
ous to  a  degree  winch  would  appear  incTcdiblc  to  a  casual 
observer  of  their  happy  and  genial  manners,  exhibiting  a  strange 
combination  (as  has  been  observed  by  a  careful  student  of  their 
ways)  of  "  the  monkey  and  the  tiger,"  Addicted  to  sport  of 
every  kind,  they  pursue  00  manufacturing  indostrks  whatsoever, 
but  they  arc  catelleat  agncultuuts,  and  show  great  iogeaaity 


in  their  local  irrigation  works  and  in  their  efforts  to  bring  every 
available  acre  of  cultivable  soil  within  the  irrigated  area.  Gold 
washing  is  more  or  less  carried  on  in  most  of  the  valleys  north  of 
the  river  Gilgit,  and  gold  dust  (contained  in  small  packets 
formed  with  the  petals  of  a  cup-shaped  flower)  is  an  invariable 
item  in  their  official  presents  and  offerings.  Gold  dust  still 
constittttea  part  of  the  aaaoal  tribute  whi^  strangely  enovgh, 
is  paid  by  RuBsa  to  CUaa,  as  weQ  as  to  Kashnrfr. 

Knutes  in  ihr  Gilgit  Agency.  -One  of  the  oldest  recorded  routes 
through  this  country  is  that  which  connects  Moiituj  in  the  Cbitnd 
vallcywiibGilnt.posiiflgaieroi8tbeShaaduriaageCniaaBj^  It  bow 
forms  the  h^fn-road  between  Gilgit  and  Chibal,  and  haa  been 

engineered  into  a  passable  route.  From  the  north  three  great  glacier- 
bri-d  atlluents  tnuke  tlieir  way  to  the  river  of  Gilgit,  joining  it  at 
almost  equal  internals,  and  i  ai  h  of  thi  in  affords  op()ortunily  for  a 
rouKh  pass-ige  northw.in'- ,     i  i  j   I  In-  riv<  r,  which  follows  a 

fairly  (straight  course  from  north  to  south  for  about  40  tn.  from  the 
foot  of  the  DarlcOt  pass  across  the  Shaadnr  range  (15,000)  to  its 
junction  with  the  river  Gilgit,  cloae  to  the  little  fort  of  Gupis,  on  the 
Gilgit-Mastuj  road.  Much  of  this  valley  is  cultivated  and  extremely 
picturesque.  At  the  head  of  it  is  a  grand  group  of  t;'ariers,  one 
of  which  le.vl»  up  to  the  well-known  pkiss  of  narkot,  (2)  1$ 
m,  (by  map  measurement)  below  tiupls  the  (ji!^,'it  receives  the 
.'V^kuman  affluent  from  the  north.  The  little  Lake  of  Karumbar 
is  held  to  be  hs  source,  as  it  lies  at  the  head  of  the  river.  The  sime 
lake  is  sometimes  called  the  source  of  the  river  Yarkhun  or  Chitral ; 
and  it  neems  poaftible  that  a  part  of  its  craters  may  be  deflected  in 
each  dirixrtion.  The  Karumbar,  or  Ashkuman.  is  nearly  twiee  the 
length  of  the  Vasln.  and  the  upper  half  of  the  \  alley  is  encomp-isscd 
by  glacii-rs,  remlrriiig  the  route  along  it  uncertain  and  difhculi. 
(3)  40  m.  or  so  below  the  .\shkuman  junction.  an<l  nearK 
opposite  the  little  station  of  Gilgit,  the  river  fcceives  certain  further 
contributions  from  the  north  which  are  collected  in  the  Hunz^i  and 
Nagar_  basins.  These  basins  include  a  system  of  glacicrB  of  such 
gigantic  proportions  that  they  are  probably  uiwivallt'd  in  any  pact 
of  the  world.  The  i;l.irial  head  of  the  Hunza  is  not  far  from  that  of 
the  Karumbar.  and,  like  the  Karumbar.  the  river  commences  with  a 
wide  swe<-p  cislwar^ls,  fnllowinK  a  course  roughly  parallel  lo  the  crest 
of  the  Hindu  Kusli  tiindcr  whose  southern  slopes  it  lies  elose)  for 
almut  40  m.  Then  strikmg  south  for  another  40  m,.  it  twbts 
amidst  the  barren  feet  of  gigantic  rock-bound  spurs  which  reach  up- 
wands  to  the  Muztagh  peaks  on  the  cast  and  to  a  mass  of  glaciers 
and  snow-P.elds  on  the  west,  hidden  amidst  the  upper  folds  olmoun- 
tains  towering  lo  an  average  of  »5,ooo  ft.  The  ne.xt  great  In-rvd  is 
again  to  the  west  for  30  m..  before  .a  final  change  <jf  dire<  tion  to  the 
south  at  the  historical  posilinii  of  (  h.d!  ami  a  coiiipar.'itivcly  straicht 
run  of  2j  m.  to  a  junction  with  the  Gilgit.  The  \'alle>-  of  Hunza  lies 
some  10  m.  faom  tlw  peint  of  tUa  weaberiy  bond,  and  so  (as  the  craw 
tlics)  from  Chalt.  Much  has  been  written  of  the  magnificence  of 
Hunza  valley  scenery,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  a  stttpendous  ring  of 
snow-capped  peaks  and  brightened  with  all  the  radiant  beauty  that 
ciiliivattoa  ailds  la  ihc^  nioanLiin  valleys;  but  such  sccncr>'  must 
be  regarded  as  <■  vr.'pt in  these  northern  regions. 

Giactefs  and  Aft^KNtoiiiu.— Conway  and  Godwin  Austen  have 
described  the  gfaKieia  of  Naprwhkh,  eaeloeed  bttweso  the  Miistagb 
spun  on  the  north-east  anothe  frontier  peaks  of  Kashmir  (terminat- 
ing with  Rakapushi)  on  the  south-west,  and  massing  themselves  in 
an  almost  uninterrupted  scries  from  the  Hunza  valley  to  the  base  of 
those  gigantic  peaks  which  stand  about  Mount  Godwin  Austen, 
seem  to  DC  set  like  an  ice-sca  to  define  the  farthest  bounds  of  the 
Himalaya.  From  its  utternvost  head  to  the  foot  of  the  Ilispar, 
oveihanging  the  valley  above  Nanr.  the  length  of  the  ajbeial  ic^ 
lied  known  under  the  name  of  Biua  is  uAA  to  measure  about  00  nt. 
Throughout  the  mountain  rcston  of  ICanjut  (or  Hunza)  and, Nagar 
the  valleys  arc  deeply  sunk  octwecn  mounl.iin  ranges,  which  are 
nowhere  Uss  than  I5.<kx>  ft.  in  altltud;  .  ami  whirh  must  avirage 
abovf  20,000  ft.  .Xs  .1  riili-.  tlu  sr  ys  an-  \'\:'<-  >  1!  v i:.;i'tai ion. 
Wliere  the  summits  of  the  loftier  ninges  are  ttot  buried  beneath  snow 
and  ice  they  are  bare,  bluk  and  splintered,  and  the  nakedness  of  the 
rock  scenery  extends  down  their  rugged  spurs  to  the  very  base  <^ 
them.  On  the  lower  slopes  of  tumtile<l  debris  the  sun  in  summer 
lie.ils  with  an  intensity  which  is  unmitigated  by  the  cloud  drifts 
wbieh  font!  in  the  moister  atmosphere  of  the  monsoon-swept  sum- 
mits of  the  llunalaya.  Sun-baked  in  summer  and  frt>st-rivcn  in 
winter,  the  mountain  sides  arc  but  immcn.sc  ramps  of  loose  rock 
d6bris.  only  awaiting  the  yearly  melting  of  the  upper  snow-ficldB,  or 
the  advent  of  a  casual  rainstorm,  to  oc  swept  downwards  tn  an 
ax'alanciie  of  mud  and  stones  intothe  gorges  below.  I  lere  it  lierimi^s 
piled  and  massed  together,  till  the  pressure  of  accumulation  forces 
II  oul  into  the  main  valleys,  where  it  spreads  in  alluvial  fans  and 
silts  up  the  |it  liiis  This  fonnaiion  is  t'>|«cisi^y  jnaftwl  thrOUglMMlt 
the  high  level  valleys  of  the  Gilgit  basin. 

Fatses.-^V^ch  of  these  northern  affluents  of  the  main  Stream  is 
headed  by  a  pas.*,  <>r  a  group  of  piuises.  leading  either  to  the  Famir 
region  direct,  or  into  the  uj>VKr  ^  arkhun  valley  from  which  a  Pamir 
route  diverges.  The  Va-in  valley  i»  headed  by  the  Darkill  pass 
(IS.000  {t.}i  which  drops  into  the  Varkhon  not  fsr  from  the  foot  of 
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the  BaroKhit  group  over  the  maia  Hliidu  KiMh  netenhed.  The 

AahktMn.tn  is  nnidrd  by  the  Guar  and  Kora  Bobrt  passes,  leading 
tu  ic-.t  \.iUi  V  of  the  Ab-i'Punja:  and  the  Hurua  by  the  Kilik  ana 

Sliiuakj,  the  connwitng  liiiU*  Ih-iwvi'H  [\u:  Tiii;h<lumlKish  F'amir 
ami  the  (UIgit  basin.  Thi.y  .irc  all  at>oat  the  same  hciRht  i  ^jxi- 1  ft. 
All  an.'  |Xis>iiUki  at  certain  time&  ol  the  year  to  sm-iU  parties,  ami  all 
art-  uncertain.  In  no  case  do  they  pn^nt  insuperable  difficulties 
in  therawlvcft,  glaciers  and  snow-fidds  and  mountain  staircases 
being  commoo  to  all;  but  the  gorges  and  ptwipww  whidi  diitiar 
guioh  the  approaches  to  them  from  the  south,  the  tlippeiy  aidai  of 
shclvinK  ^lurs  whoiie  fcvt  are  washed  by  raffing  torrents,  tM  petpttaal 
wear\  monotony  of  iisterit  ami  descent  over  siKXMllwe  iMces 
miihl|il\ iii^;  the  >;radit;nt  indefinitely  these  form  the  real  obstacles 
llo.:kiii^  the  w,iy  lo  these  northern  imws. 

iiihit  -V/aiion.— The  pretty  little  station  of  Cilgit  USooft.aboveBea) 
spreads  ilaelf  in  terraces  af)ove  the  rit;ht  bank  of  the  river  nearly 
opposite  the  opening  leading  to  Hun/a,  almost  nestling  under  the 
clitl*  of  the  Hindu  Koh,  which  wiKirate*  it  on  the  south  from  the 
savaijc  mountain  wil<iernrr.s  of  I>.irel  .mil  Kohi.iian.  It  inrludrs 
a  rc^idcnrj'  for  the  British  politiral  ofTieer,  with  about  half  a  dozen 
hi>me>  for  the  arcoinniixlation  of  officials,  barracks  suiialil<'  for  a 
Uittalion  of  Kashmir  troops,  and  a  hospital.  Kvidenre.-,  of  Buddhist 
accupBtiao  are  not  wanting  in  Gilgit,  though  they  are  few  and  tm- 
itnpOftant.  SiKh  as  they  are.  they  appear  to  prove  that  Cilgit 
was  once  a  Btiddhist  centre,  and  that  the  old  Buddnist  route  between 
(iiljjil  and  the  Peshawar  plain  |>ass<-<l  through  the  gorges  and  clefts 

noxplorrf 
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Connexion  uiith  India. — The  Giljgit  river  joins  the  Indus  a  few 
milu  above  the  little  poet  of  Buqit,  wbcee  an  eaedltac  tmpemion 
bridfe  qMitt  the  ftver.  The  vallc)' k  low  atid  hot,  and  the  Henery 
between  Gilgit  and  Bunji  U  monotonous;  but  the  road  is  now 
maintained  in  exccllMit  condition.  A  little  below  Bunji  the  Astor 
river  joins  the  Indus  fn)m  the  south-east,  and  this  deep  pine-clad 
valley  indicates  the  ,ontiiiuati<in  of  the  hi(;hroad  Irtjm  (",il>;if  to 
Kashmir  via  the  Tra^Uil  and  Kur/il  passes.  Another  well-known 
route  oonsccting  Gilgit  with  the  Abbottabad  frontier  of  the  Punjab 
lies  acroM  the  Habusar  pass  (13.000  ft.),  linking  the  lovclv  Hazara 
valley  of  Kaghan  to  Chilas;  Clljlas  (4150  ft.)  being  on  the  Indus, 
some  so  m.  below  Bunji.  This  is  a  more  direct  connexion  between 
t".il>,Mt  and  the  |ilaia!(of  the  Punjab  than  that  afforded  by  the  Kiishmir 
route  via  Gurais  and  Astor,  which  latter  route  involves  two  con- 
siderable passes — the  Tr.igbal  (11,400)  and  the  Burzil  (l3,So<i); 
but  the  intervening  strip  of  absolutely  independent  territory  (in- 
denendent  alike  of  Kashmir  and  the  Punjab),  which  includes  the 
hills  bordering  the  road  from  the  Babuaar  pasa  to  Chilas,  renders 
it  a  ri^y_^  route  for  travellers  unprotected  by  a  military  escort. 
Like  the  Kashmir  route,  it  ia  now  defined  by  a  good  military  road. 

History. — The  Dards  arc  located  by  Ptolemy  with  surprising 
accuracy  (Dariulae)  on  the  west  ol  the  L'pper  Indus,  beyond  the 
head-waters  of  ihcSwal  river  'Siuslus).  and  north  of  the  6<in</ard»r, 
i.e.  the  Gandharis,  who  occupied  IVihaxvar  and  the  country  north 
of  it.  The  Durdas  aud  CUinas  also  appear  in  many  of  the  old 
Pauratuc  lisU  of  peoples,  the  latter  pVOlMkbljr  representing  the 
Skin  branch  of  the  Dank.  Thii  leKkm  was  traversed  by  two 
of  tbe  CUneee  pilgrima  of  the  early  centuries  of  our  era,  who  have 
kft  noiida  of  their  joiBB^ri,  via.  FaUen,  oonbg  iram  the 
€.  ^00,  mad  UtOm  Taaag;  aecgndhig  fnm  Swat,  «.  The 
latter  aajni:  "  Pcriloia  were  tbe  roads,  and  dark  tli»  fKRcs. 
Sometimes  the  pil^m  bad  to  pass  by  loose  cords,  sometimea  by 
light  -tri  ii  licd  irun  chains.  Here  there  were  ledges  hanging  in 
mid  air;  liierc  llyir.g  bridges  across  abysstrs;  elsewhere  paths 
cut  with  the  chisel,  or  fooliiigs  to  climb  by."  Vet  even  in 
these  inaccessible  region.s  ^vere  found  great  convents,  and 
miraculous  iniuges  ul  Buddha.  How  old  the  name  of  Giigit 
is  we  do  not  know,  but  it  occurs  in  the  writings  of  the  great 
UahMnmedan  savant  al-Btmni,  in  his  notices  of  Indian 
fHfnpby.  Speaking  of  Kashmir,  he  says:  "  Leaving  the 
imnne  by  which  you  enter  Kaabmlr  aad  enttlim  the  plateau, 
dwn  you  have  for  a  maidi  oC  two  aiora  digw  on  your  left  the 
■woataiw  «f  Bolor  and  ShmiBiiB,  Twidrii  tribes  who  are 
called  BkaUamyan,  TMr  ktag  hM  tke  title  Bhattit-Shab. 
Their  towns  are  GUf^,  Afwira  and  Sl^tHh,'aBd  their  language 
is  the  Turkish.  Kashmir  suffers  much' from  that  inronds  " 
(  I  rs.  Sachau,  i.  207).  There  are  difficult  matters  for  discussion 
here.  Il  is  impossible  to  say  what  ground  the  writer  h-td  for 
c.illing  the  people  Turks.  But  it  is  curious  th.'^t  the  .Shins  say 
they  are  all  of  the  same  race  as  the  Nfoguls  of  In<lia,  whatever 
they  may  mean  by  that.  Gilgit,  as  far  back  as  tradition  goes, 
was  nded  by  rajas  of  a  family  called  Trakane.  WTien  this  family 
became  eHiact  the  Tallcy  was  desolated  by  successive  invasions 


of  neighbouring  raja.s,  and  in  the  20  or  30  years  ending  with  184J 
there  h  nl  hcen  five  dynastic  revolutions.  The  mo-it  prominent 
character  in  the  history  was  a  certain  Gaur  Rahman  or  Gauhar 
.■\man,  chief  of  Yasin,  a  cruel  savage  and  man-seller,  of  whom 
many  evil  deeds  are  told.  Being  remonstrated  with  for  selling 
a  muUah,  he  said,  "  Why  not  ?  Tbe  Koran,  the  word  of  God,  b 
sold;  why  not  sell  the  eipounder  thereof  ?"  The  Sikhsentmd 
Gilgtt  about  184*,  and  kept  a  garrison  there.  When  Kashmir 
was  made  over  Co  Maharaja  Gtilab  Singh  of  Janunu  in  1846, 
by  Ixwd  Hardinge,  the  Gilgit  claims  were  transferred  with  it. 
And  when  a  commission  was  sent  to  lay  down  boundaries  of  the 
tracts  made  over,  Mr  Vans  .Agnew  (afterwards  murdered  at 
Multan)  and  Lieut.  Rulph  Voung  of  the  I'.ngineers  visited  Gilgit, 
the  first  Englishmen  who  did  so.  The  Dogras  (tiulab  Singh's 
race)  had  much  ado  to  hold  their  grouml,  an<l  in  1853  a  cata- 
strophe occurrctl,  parallel  on  a  smaller  scale  to  that  of  the  English 
troops  at  Kabul.  Nearly  2000  men  of  theirs  were  exterminated 
by  Gaiu"  Rahman  and  a  combination  of  the  Dards;  only  one 
person,  a  soldier's  wife,  escaped,  and  the  Dogtas  were  driven 
away  for  ei^  yens.  GiUab  Singh  would  dm  agsiii  enas  dte 
Indus,  but  after  Ua  daath  Qn  tS57>  Mahanja  Ranfair  SiBih 
longed  to  icoovcr  lost  pnatige.  In  tMo  he  sent  a  force  into 
Cilgit.  Gaur  Rahman  just  then  died,  and  there  was  little  n- 
sbtance.  The  Dogras  after  that  took  Vasin  twice,  but  did  net 
hold  it.  They  also,  in  1866,  invaded  Darcl,  one  of  the  mCSt 
secluded  Dard  states,  to  the  south  of  the  Ciilgit  basin,  but  with- 
drew again.  In  jSSq,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  advance  of 
Russia,  the  British  government,  acting  as  the  suze.-ain  power  of 
Kashmir,  established  the  Gilgit  agency;  in  1901,  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  North- West  ftantier  ptOvtnoe,  the  Rnmngament 
was  made  as  stated  above. 

AuTRoamas.— Biddulpti,  Tlk»rrA«ro//Ar;7in</u  Kush  (Calcutta, 
1880);  W.  Lawrence,  The  Kashmir  ValUy  (London,  ifiqs);  Tanner, 
"  Our  Present  Knowledge  ol  the  HinMl.iya."  Prot.  R.C.S.  \  ol.  xiii., 
1891;  Ourand,  Making  a  Froniier  (London,  1891;);  Hrptirt  0/ 
Lockharl's  Mission  (Calcutta.  1886);  E.  F.  Knight,  Where  Three 
Empires  Afeel  (London,  1892);  F.  Toungfausbond,  "  Journey.s  in  the 
Pamirs  and  Adiaccot  Couatfies/'  Awe  Jt.G,5.  vol.  xiv..  1893; 
Curxon,  "  Paniin,''  /««r.  ltC5.  vol.  vffi.,  tSaS;  Leitnir,  Dardistan 
(i»77).  (T.  H.  «••} 

aiU»  JOmi  (1697-1771),  Ea^ish  NonconfipmdM  divine, 
was  bom  at  Kettering,  Northamptonshire.  His  parents  were 
poor  and  he  owed  his  education  chiefly  to  his  own  perseverance. 
In  November  17 16  he  was  baptized  and  began  to  preach  at 
Higham  Ferrers  and  Keltrring,  until  the  beginning  of  17K), 
when  he  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  congregation  at  llor-  li  v  - 
down  in  Southwark.  1  here  he  contininri  till  1757,  when  he 
removed  to  a  chapel  near  London  Bridge.  From  1719  to  1756 
he  was  Wednesday  evening  lecturer  in  (ireat  Eastcbeap.  In  1748 
he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  univeialtyof  Abodeoa. 
He  died  at  Camberwell  on  the  14th  of  October  1771.  Gill  wis 
a  great  Hebrew  sdiolar,  and  in  hb  theolagy  a  'sttndy  OMnbt. 

Ht«  principal  works  are  BxpoilUon  of  Ike  Sottf  of  Solomon  (1728) ; 
The  Propkeeies  of  Ike  (M  Tettamtnt  retpetting  the  Messiah  (1728): 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (1731):  The  Cause  of  God  and  Truth 
(4  vols.,  1 731 J :  lixpositum  of  the  Hible,  in  10  vols.  (1746-I766),  in 


preparing  which  he  formed  a  large  collection  of  Hebrew  and  Rab- 
in meal  hooks  and  MSS.;  Tke  Antiquity  of  the  Hrhrew  Langmffi— 
LetUrs,  Vomel  PoinU,  and  Accents  (1767):  A  Body  of  DocirhuA 
Divinity  (1767);  A  fl  x/v  of  Practical  Distniiy  (1770);  and  Sermons 
iir.ii  Tracts,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life  (1773).  An  edition  of  his 
Expfsilion  of  the  Bihle  appeared  in  1816  with  a  memoir  by  John 
Kip[«>n,  which  has  also  appeared  separately. 

GILL  (i)  One  of  tbe  bmiekitt  which  finm  the  Ineathing 
appantus  of  fishes  and  diher  lainwb  that  live  io  tbe  water. 
Tbe  word  is  also  qiplied  to  the  ifttMcUM  of  some  kinds  of  worai 

and  arachnids,  and  hjr  tnuisference  to  objects  resembling  the 

brcnchinc  of  fishes,  such  as  the  wattles  of  a  fowl,  or  the  ra<liating 
films  on  the  under  side  of  fungi.  The  word  is  of  obscure  origin. 
Danish  ha-s  giarllr,  and  Swedish  /;<!/  with  the  saine  meaning. 
The  n)ot  which  appears  in  "  yawn,"  "  chasm."  has  been  suggested. 
If  lliis  be  correct,  the  word  will  be  in  origin  '.he  same  as  "  gill," 
often  spellc<l  "  ghyll,"  meaning  a  glen  or  ravine,  common  in 
nort  iiern  Rn^ish  dialects  and  also  in  Kent  and  Surrey.  The  g 
in  both  these  words  is  hard,  (a)  AUqufdmeasureusuallyholdfaig 
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GILLES  DE  ROYE— GILLIE 


onc-founh  of  a  piiil  The  woni  comes  through  the  O.  Fr  gdh, 
frutii  Low  Lat.  i'o'.'i)  or  fsilo.  a  measure  lor  wine.  It  U  thus  ron- 
nected  with  "  gallon  "  Thwfil&sott.  (,5)  An  ab!)revi;Uion  oi  lllc 
fenuuine  name  Gillian,  also  often  f-fn-lled  Jill,  a.s  it  is  pronounced. 
Like  Jack  for  ,1  hi>y,  with  which  it  is  wucn  coupled,  as  in  the 
nursery  ri  .  11       is  used  .is  a  homely  generic  name  for  a  girL 

GILLES  DE  ROYB,  or  Egidius  de  Rova  (d.  1478),  Flemish 
chronicler,  was  bora  probably  at  Montdidicr,  and  became  a 
Ciitodan  nook.  He  was  aherwuds  ftnleMar  ol  theoioor  in 
Fari*  tnd  »bbot  of  tlie  BMnutay  of  Raiymiiwnt  it  Aumi- 
sur-Oise,  ittbtei  »baait  1458  to  tbe  convent  of  None  Done  dct 
Dunes,  near  Purnes,  and  devoting  his  time  to  study.  GOlea 
wrote  the  Chronkon  Dunensf  or  Anndis  B^hici,  a  resume  and 
continuaiiun  of  the  work  of  anotbur  monk,  Jean  Brandon  (d. 
14*8),  which  deals  with  the  history  of  Flanders.  a.n<l  also  with 
eveats  in  Germany,  iVaiy  and  England  from  702  to  1478. 

Tbe  Chronicle  was  pubU-Jicd  by  F.  R.  Swccrt  in  the  Return  B<ln- 
tanun  annaits  (Franlaort,  1(120) ;  and  the  earlier  part  of  it  by  C.  B. 
Kervyn  de  Lctcmhove  in  the  Chroni^t  rclatiits  i  tkiitoire  de  la 
BatMW  (Brus»el.i,  1870). 

VBMM  U  Minus,  or  ut  MoBEi  (c.  ityt-ijsi),  Fiencfa 
dmnider,  vis  born  inobttdy  at  Toonui,  and  In  isAq  entcicd 
the  Bene^ctine  abbey  of  St  Martin  in  his  native  dtyi  bocondng 
prior  of  this  house  in  1^(27,  and  abbot  four  years  later.  Re  only 
secured  the  latter  [wwition  alter  a  contest  with  a  competitor, 
but  he  a[i|)car.s  to  have  been  a  wise  ruler  of  ttie  abbey,  (iiliea 
wrote  two  Latin  chrof-icleti,  Chroniion  tnajus  atid  Chroniion 
minux,  dealit:>!  with  the  history  of  the  world  from  the  creation 
until  I  UQ-  I  liis  work,  which  was  continued  by  another  writer 
to  i3$2,  is  valuable  for  the  history  of  northern  France,  and 
Flanders  during  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century.  It  is  published 
by  J.  J.  de  Senet  in  the  Corpus  ckronicorum  Plandriae,  tome  ii, 
(Brussels,  1841).  Gilles  also  wrote  some  French  ))Ocms,  and 
these  PofsUs  de  CilUs  li  Muisis  have  been  published  by  Baron 
Kervyn  de  I.4?ttenhovc  (Louvain,  1882). 

See  A.  M  -^'ini  r  Les  SotiTcts  de  VhisUrirt  d*  Franee,  toraeiii.  (Paris, 

QILLESPI^  QBORGB  (161J-1648),  Scottish  divine,  was  bom 
at  Kiibcaldy,  where  his  father,  Joho  Gfllcapie,  was  parish 
miniater,  on  the  lut  of  Januiiy  1613,  aad  entered  the  oniveishy 
of  St  Aodicm-  a»  a  **  pttsbytety  butaar "  in  tfiu^  On  the 
completion  of  a  brilliaat  atttdent  career,  he  became  domestic 
chaplain  to  John  Gordon,  ist  Viscount  Kenmurc  (d.  1634), 
and  afterwards  to  Julin  Kennedy,  earl  of  Cas^iili.s.  his  conscience 
not  pcrmittiliK  him  lo  accept  the  episcopal  ordination  wliicii 
wa.s  ut  that  lime  in  Scotland  an  indisf><-nsal)le  cotidttiou  of 
induction  lo  a  parish.  While  with  the  earl  of  (.'assillis  he  wrote 
his  lirsl  v.ork.  A  DupuU  ugiunst  the  Engltsh  Popisk  Cttemomes 
obtrwitd  upon  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which,  opportunely  pub- 
lished shortly  after  the  "  Jenny  Gcddes"  incidcjit  (but  without 
the  author's  name)  in  the  summer  of  1637,  attract et!  considerable 
attention,  and  within  a  few  months  had  been  found  by  the 
piWy  OMuidl  to  beaodanagiag  that  by  theii  orders  «U  available 
eofiiaa  weio  callod  Id  aad  bmat,  la  April  1638,  aoon  after  the 
authority  of  the  Udttpa  had  been  let  aside  by  the  nation, 
Gitlesple  was  ordained  minister  of  Wemyss  (Fife)  by  the 
prcibytery  of  Kirkcaldy,  and  iu  the  same  year  was  a  meniber 
of  ibe  famous  tilasKow  Assembly,  before  which  he  preached 
(November  jist)  a  sermon  against  royal  intrrfrrencc  in  matters 
efclesi.istical  so  pronounced,  as  to  rail  f<ir  some  remonstrance 
on  (he  part  of  .\r);yll.  the  lord  hiRh  <"ommi.yioner.  In  1642 
Gillespie  was  translated  to  Edinburgh;  but  the  biief  remainder 
of  his  life  was  chicAy  spent  in  the  conduct  of  publk  busineM 
in  London.  Already,  in  1640,  he  had  accompanied  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  peace  to  England  as  one  of  their  chaplains;  and 
In  1643  he  waaiippoioted  by  tbe  Soottiah  Church  one  of  the  four 
conniBdaiieia  to  the  Westnaina  er  AnemUy.  Here,  though 
the  youngest  member  of  the  Assembly,  he  took  a  prominent 
{lart  in  almost  all  the  protracted  discussions  on  hurch  govern- 
ment, dwciijUiie  aad  worship,  supportii-.s  Pre.sljytcriauistn  by 
numerous  controversial  writings,  as  well  :ls  by  an  unusual 
tiucncy  and  readitjess  in  debate.  Trailition  Iohr  preserved  and 
probably  ^hance^  the  record  of  his  victories  in  dej^e,  .and 


csiKcially  of  his  encounter,  with  John  Seldcn  on  >fatt,  ^viii. 
15-17.  In  i6.)5  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  is  saici  to  have 
drawn  the  act  of  assembly  sanctioning  tiic  ciireetory  ul  public 
worship.  On  his  return  to  London  he  had  a  hand  :n  drafting 
the  Westminster  confession  of  faith,  especially  chap.  L  Gillespie 
was  elected  moderator  of  the  Assembly  in  1648,  but  the  laborious 
duties  of  that  office  (the  court  continued  to  sit  from  the  lath 
of  July  to  the  12th  of  Amuit)  told  fatally  on  an  overtaxed 
cnDBiiiutkui}  he  fell  Into  caaaoBption,  and,  after  many  wedn 
of  gnat  tMikneiB,  be  died  at  Kbfceafaly  on  the  17th  of  December 
i6j^  In  acfczkowIedlBent  of  his  great  pabBc  aervkea,  a  sunt 
of  £fooo  Scou  waa  voted,  thou|^  destined  never  to  be  paid,  to 
his  widow  and  children  by  the  committee  of  estates.  A  simple 
tombstone,  which  had  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  Kirkcaldy 
parish  chun  h,  was  in  1661  publii  ly-  broken  al  t  he  CfOSS  by  tho 
hand  of  the  common  hangman,  but  was  restored  in  1746. 

His  principal  publications  were  controversial  and  chiefly  against 
Eraatianism:  Three  sermons  agaio.it  Thomas  Coleman ;  A  Strmon 
b^on  the  House  of  Lords  (.August  37th),  on  Matt.  iii.  2.  JVt'Ai/  Re- 
itoMrfcM  and  Male  Audis;  Aaron's  Rod  Blossoming,  or  the  Divine 
Ordinante  of  Ckurch-gememnumt  vindimled  (ifi4fi).  which  is  de- 
scrvwlly  rcgarditl  as  a  re.ilU'  a:ile  ■.talerm-iu  uf  th.c  c.i>-c  for  an 
exclusive  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  the  church;  One  IJumired  and 
Eieven  Propositions  concerning  the  Ministry  and  Government  of  Ihe 
Church  (Edinburgh,  1647).  The  foUowfng  were  posthumously 
puVIUhcd  by  hia  brother:  A  Treoiiu  of  Miscellany  Questions  (\fnf)); 
The  Ark  oj  the  New  Testament  (a  vols.,  l66i-l6675;  Notes  of  Debates 
and  Proceedings  of  Ihe  Assembly  of  Divinet  ai  Wtttnuntltr,  Jnm 
February  1644  to  January  1 1^45 .  See  11  'orks,  with  aemajrt  puMiabed 

by  Heihpri:tj.'toft  fFvliifiuiryli,  i  H^^^-i  H4(> 

GILLESPIE,  THOMAS  {1705-1774),  ,Scoltish  divine,  was  born 
at  C'learbum,  in  the  parish  of  Duddingsion,  Midlothian,  in 
1708.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and 
studied  divinity  first  at  a  small  theological  seminary  at  Perth, 
and  aftermidi  for  a  brief  period  under  Philip  Doddridge  at 
Nortbanpton,  where  he  received  ordhiatioD  in  Jaouaiy  1741. 
In  September  ol  the  laoae  year  he  was  admitted  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Camock,  Rfe,  the  presbytery  of  Dunfermline  agreeing 
not  only  (0  sustain  as  valid  tbe  ordination  he  had  received  in 
England,  but  also  lo  allow  a  qualification  of  his  subscription 
10  the  church's  doctrinal  symbol,  s.j  far  as  it  hail  reference  to  the 
sphere  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion.  Having 
on  conscientious  grounds  persistently  absented  himself  from  the 
meetings  of  presbytery  held  tor  the  purpose  of  ordaining  one 
Andrew  Richardson,  an  unacceptable  presentee,  as  minister  of 
Invcrkcithing,  he  w-as,  after  an  unobtrusive  but  useful  ministry 
of  ten  years,  deposed  by  tbe  Assembly  of  tjs*  iu  maintaining 
that  the  refusal  of  the  local  presbytery  to  act  In  thil  case  was 
justified.  Ue  continued,  however,  to  praacb,  fitat  at  Caroock, 
and  aftcnmdi  in  Dnalaiidine^  wbna  a  large  rongregatimi 
gathered  mond  him.  IBs  ooadnc*  under  the  acaleaca  of  depoifc- 
tion  produced  a  reaction  in  hfo  favour,  and  an  effort  was  made 
to  have  him  reinstated,  this  he  declined  unless  the  r>i>licy  of  the 
church  were  reversed.  In  1761,  in  conjunction  with  Thomas 
Boston  of  Jedburgh  and  Collier  of  Culinsburgh,  he  formed  a  dis- 
tinct (ommunion  under  the  name  uf  "  The  Presbytery  of  Relief,  ' 
— relief,  that  is  to  say,  "  from  the  yoke  of  jiatronaKc  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  church  courts."  The  Relief  Church  cveuiually 
became  one  of  the  communions  combining  to  form  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  died  on  tbe  loth  of  January  1774, 
His  only  literary  efforts  were  an  Essay  on  tie  Continuation  if 
Jmmtdiaie  Xadaliaitt  4m  ike  Ckmrek,  and  ^^raetUal  TreaUu  m 
Tmpiatigm.  Both  wwki  appeand  pMitaBmBlr  (1774).  in 
the  fccnr  he  aigiiea  that  hnmediata  levdadona  aie  no  hMffH* 
vonduafed  to  the  church,  m  tbe  lattee  ho  traoea  teanptntton  to 
the  wiDifc  of  a  peraonal  devil. 

See  lindmy's  Life  and  Tinm  ef  lie  A*.  Tkmnnt  GOupitf 
Smithen'a  Hitiary  ^  ike  JU^f  a^arek;  for  tbe  Relief  ChnKh  aee 
UNiTsn  PaasayTuiAir  Church. 

OILUB  (from  the  Gael.  giUe,  Irish  giOe  or  |Mta,  a  ierviat 

or  boy),  an  attendant  on  a  Gaelic  chieftaio;  in  this  sense  its  uae, 

save  !iisloricall\',  Is  tare.  The  name  is  now  applied  in  the 
HiKlilands  of  .'seolland  to  ibc  man-scrvaiii  who  aiicnds  a  sports- 
nia:i  ill  shooting  or  fishing.  A  giilie-wtfoot,  a  term  now  obsolete 
(a  JUansJation  of  fUtie-tt^/Uuch,  from  the  Gaelic  cos,  foot,  and 
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Jliiitk,  \ve(),  was  the  gillie  •■'■^i  f  i!uty  it  was  to  carry  his  master 
over  itreams.  i(  b4;i»inc  a  icim  ut  v.ouieupt  among  Ibc  Lt>w- 
knders  for  the  **  ttfl  ^  M»  ■■tlilnHMiti  -WW>..0»liyi)  * 
Highland  chief. 

SILLIES,  JOHN  (1747-1836),  Scottish  historian  and  classical 
Kholar,  wa&  born  aX  Brechin,  in  Furfarjhtrc,  uu  ihe  iStb  of 
Jmauy  1747-  He  was  educiUcd  at  GLasgow  I'niversity,  where, 
It  the  lg>  of  twenty,  he  uikmI  for  a  short  time  as  substitute  for 
the  professor  of  Creek.  In  be  completed  his  History  0/ 
AmeiaU  Cnitet.-ilt.,Ctimics_  and  Comguistt  (published  17^)- 
TU>  wodk,  wlwblft  at » tiaM  triMO  tbe  mAy  of  Greek  htttory 
UN  iB  te  bim^t  *>d  translated-  iiMU>-Tk«iek  and  German, 
ms  written  from  *  itning  Whig  bias,  sad  is  iiow  entirely  super- 
seded (sec  fiRF.ccE:  AnciaU  Hittory,  "  Authorities  ").  On  Uie 
death  of  William  Robertson  (1731-1793),  Gillies  was  appointed 
historiographer-royal  for  Scotl.infl.  In  his  old  age  he  retired  to 
Clapham,  where  he  died  on  the  i  sLh  of  Fcbruar>'  1836. 

Of  liis  other  none  of  which  arc  nuich  na<l,  thr  prini  ip.-il 

are:  V'i*w  0/  the  K<ign  of  Frederu  11.  of  Pntisia,  a-ilh  0  ParalUl 
fahNm  HnU  Frinc*  end  FkUip  II.  of  Maeedon  (tySt)),  rather  a  pane- 
gyric than  «  critical  histor^-;  translations  of  Aristotle's  Rhetoric 
(1813)  and  Flksrs  and  PoluUs  (1786-1797);  of  the  Ornlions  nf 
Ly&iasand  Isocrati-s  (1T7S);  and  Historyottke  World  from  AlexuruUr 
to  Autuslus  (i»07),  which,  .ilthoueh  deficient  in  giylc,  was  com- 
mended for  hn  learning  and  research. 

GILUNGHAM,  a  market  town  in  the  northern  parliamentary 
division  of  Dorsetshire,  England,  105  m.  W.S.W.  from  London 
by  tbe  London  &  Soutli-Wcstcni  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  3380. 
llie  dHuch  of  St  Ifaiy  the  Virgin  Ins  a  Deonrated  chancel. 
There  is  ulavge'tgricultund  trade,  and  nunufactuna  of  bricks 
and  tiles,  oord,  sacking  and  silk,  brewing  and  bacon-coffng  are 
carried  on.  tlie  rich  undulating  district  in  which  Gillingham 
is  situated  was  a  forest  preserved  by  King  John  and  his  successors, 
an;l  llir        I  '  I'l-  ir  'r.'Af:c  is  traceable  near  the  town. 

GILLINGHAM,  :i  municipal  borough  of  Kent,  England,  in 
the  parliamcnlary  borough  of  Chatham  and  the  mid-division 
of  the  county,  on  the  Medway  iniinidiatcly  cast  of  I'halhai'i. 
on  the  South-Eastern  \-  Chalh.Tm  railw:i\.  Pop.  (i8gi)  :7.*^o; 
(1901)  42,530.  Its  population  is  largely  industrial.  <»nipioyc<l 
in  the  Chatham  dockyards,  and  in  cement  and  iin<  k  work.';  in  the 
neishlMUrbood.  Tlic  church  of  St  Mary  Magdalene  ranges  in  date 
bom  Early  English  to  Perpendicular,  retaining  also  traces  of 
Monma  mik  and  some  early  brasses.  A  great  battle  between 
ZdaHMt  bODsidc  and  Canute,  r.  1016,  is  placed  here;  and  there 
fmfernMAyapafaiceoftfaeaRhbiahopaof Caoterbttry.  GiUing- 
batn  was  ineoniMtated  in  1903,  and  is  towmtd  by  a  mayor,  6 
aMwnen  and  18  councilkns.  Tlie  boroagMnchides  the  popuhxis 
districts  of  Brompton  and  New  Bromptott.   Area,  4355  acres. '  " 

GILLOT,  CLAUDE  (1673-1 7  2 French  painter,  best  known 
as  the  masur  ui  Watteau  and  Lancrct.  was  bom  at  Langres. 
His  sportive  mythological  iandsc.ipe  pieces,  with  such  titles 
as  "  Feast  of  Pan  "  and  "Fca-sl  of  Bacchus."  opened  the  .Academy 
of 'Painting  at  Paris  to  him  in  1715;  and  he  then  adapted  his 
art  to  the  fashionable  tastes  of  the  day,  and  introduced  the 
decorative/#*eJ  c/kj '«/><''/'■<■'.  in  which  he  was  afterwards  surpassed 
by  his  pupils.  He  was  also  closely  connected  with  the  opera 
and  theatre  as  a  designer  of  scenery  and  costumes. 

OILUMCTt  JOSEPH  (i799-r873),  Englisli  pen-maker,  was  bom 
at  ffltflttW on  the  iith  of  Octol)er  1799.  For  some  time  he  was 
a  woildng  cutler  than,  but  inr  tSai  mttoved  to  Birmingham, 
iffaere  he  ia«nd  cavloyment  in  tbe  "atad  tajr"  trade,  the 
tedinical  name  for  the  maanfacture  of  ated  haclieij,  fihalM  and 
light  ornamental  steel-wmk  generally.  -Abont  ttyo  he  toiiMd 
his  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  steel  pens  by  machinery, 
and  in  18  u  patented  a  process  for  placing  elongated  points  on 
thenibsof  pens.  SubM-quently  he  invenlri!  Dther  impnivemcnls, 
getting  rid  of  the  h.inlncs.s  an<l  lack  of  llcxibility.  whii  h  hiu!  been 
a  serious  defect  in  ribs,  by  cutting,  in  adiiilion  In  i!k  ■"■.  rlre  slit, 
side  slits,  and  cross  grinding  the  points.  By  i.S5g  he  had  built  up 
a  very  targe  business.  Gillnit  was  a  liberal  art-patron,  and 
one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  merits  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner.  He 
died  at  Birmingham  on  the  st  h  of  January  1873.  His  CoUection 
of  pictures^  sold  after  Us  death,  realiaed  iiTo^oooi.-  ' ' ' 


OILLOV.  ROIBRT  (d.  1773),  the  iTottiider  at  ' laqcaatCT 

of  a  distinguished  firm  of  English  cabinet-makers  and  ftirntlure 
designers  tvhosc  books  begin  in  1731.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son  Richard  (i 734-181 1),  who  after  being  educated  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  scmin.ir>' at  Douai  w.-xs  Liken  into  partnership 
about  1757,  when  the  firm  became  (iillow  &  Barton,  and  his 
younger  sons  Robert  and  Thomas,  and  the  business  was  conlitiued 
by  his  grandson  Richard  (t778-i866).  In  its  early  days  the  firm 
of  Gillow  were  atthiteets  as  iirdl  as  cabinet-makers,  and  the  first 
Richard  Gillow  designed  the  classicBl  Custom  House  at  Lancaster. 
In  the  middle  of  the  tSth  century  tUit  business  was  extended  to 
London,  and  about  1761  premises  were  opened  in  Oiflord  Street 
on  a  4te'«falUh  waa  oontlmioady  occu(^  uirtfl  1906.'-.  Por  a 
long  period  the  i^iBmn  iveie  the  b^at-knoini  makers  of  'English 
furnhnrt'-Shemton  and  Heppehrfaite  bbth  designed  for  them, 
and  rcplicns  arc  still  made  of  pieces  from  the  drawings  of  Rol>ert 
Adam.  Between  1760  and  1 770  Ihcy  invented  the  original 
form  of  the  Ijilliard-lable:  they  were  the  patentees  (about 
iSoo'l  of  the  telescopic  dining  table  which  has  long  been  nr.iver-ui! 
in  English  houses;  for  a  Captain  Daven;>ort  they  made,  if  they 
did  not  invent,  the  first  w^riting-table  of  thai  name.  Their  vogue 
is  indicnIi-H  by  references  to  ihcm  in  the  wurks  of  Jjjie  .Xusteu, 
Th.ackeray  r.nd  the  first  Lord  Lytton,  and  more  recently  in  one 
of  Ciilben  ami  Sullivan's  comic  operas. 

QILLRAY,  JAMBS  (1757-1815),  English  caricaturist,  was  bom 
at  Chelsea  in  1 757,  BQa  father,  a  native  of  Lanark,  had  served 
as  a  soldier,  kaing  aa  an»  at  R«nao]r,an4  was  admitted  first 
as  an  Inmate,  md  afKermnis  aa  an  oniraiBar  pensioner,  'at  Chelsea 
hoapltaL'  GObay  ooiinneiloed  life  hy  learning  letter-engraving,' 
in  which  he  sooo  bMuae  aa  adept.  '  This  employment,  however, 
proving  irksome,  he  wandered  about  for  a  time  with  a  company 
of  strolling  players.  After  a  very  checkered  experience  he 
returned  to  London,  and  was  admitted  a  1  in'  in  the  Royal 
.Academy,  supporting  himself  by  engraving,  am;  probably  issuing 
a  rons!ilcr;'ble  numbt-r  of  caricatures  under  fictitious  names. 
Hogarth's  works  were  the  delight  am!  study  of  iiis  early  years. 
'"  Paddy  on  Horseback,  '  which  apjxiared  i'i  1;"'),  is  the  first 
caritature  which  IS  certainly  his.  Two  cancatures  on  Rodney's 
nava!  victory,  issued  in  ij&s,  were  among  the  first  of  the  memor- 
able scries  of  his  political  sketches.  The  name  of  Gillray's 
publisher  afld  priutseller,  Miss  Humphrey — whose  shop  was  first' 
at  as?  Suandt  then  in  New  Bond  Straet,  then  in  Old  Bond  Street, 
and  ffanlly  hi  St  Jntecsrs  Street— is  huq^tdeaUr  associated  with 
that  of  the  caricaturist.  Gillaiy  ^ved  wUh  lUw  (ofiien  called 
Mb)  Humphrey  during  all  tlie  period  of  htt  ftmoi.  It  is  halitved 
that  he  several  times  thought  of  marrying  hcf,  and  that  on  one 
occasion  the  pair  were  on  their  way  to  the  church,  when  CiUray 
said:  "  This  is  a  fijolish  affair,  mcthinks,  Miss  H'jniijhrey. 
Wc  live  very  cotnfurlably  together;  we  had  belter  let  well 
alone  ■■  There  is  no  evi<lence,  however,  to  support  the  stories 
which  ?.canilalmongers  inventct!  about  their  rclatinns.  riilir.ny's 
plates  were  exposed  in  Humphrey's  shop  w.ncui-.v,  when'  e;Lger 
crowds  examined  ihein.  A  nundM^r  of  his  must  trenchant  salires 
are  directed  against  George  111.,  who,  after  examining  some  of 
Gillray  s  sketches,  said,  with  chantcteristic  ignorance  and  blind- 
ncss  to  merit,  "  I  don't  understand  these  caricatures."  GilUay 
revenged  bimself  for  this  Utterance  by  his  splendid  caricature 
cntilied,  *'  AiConneisBenr  Rsamining  a  Coc^r,"  which  be  is 
doing  by  ariUaii  »  candle  on  a  "saVe^U  so  tha^  the  sketdi 
antiriacs  at  dnde  dm  king's  pretenrions.te  hMwkdge  of  art  wad. 
his  miserly  habits. 

The  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution  made  GUlray  conaeivai* 
live;  and  he  issued  caricature  after  caricature,  ridiculing  tlie 
French  and  Napoleon,  and  glurif\ing  John  Bull,  He  is  not, 
however,  to  be  thought  of  as  a  keen  [Kilitical  adherent  of  i  ithcr 
the  Whig  or  the  Tory  party;  he  dealt  bis  blows  pretty  freely 
all  round.  His  Last  work,  from  a  design  by  Bunbury,  is 
entitled  "  Interior  of  a  Barber's  Shop  in  Assize  'I  nne,"  and 
is  dated  181 1.  While  he  was  engaged  on  it  he  became 
mad,  altltough  be  had  occasioaal  intervals  of  sanity,  which  he 
employed  en  liis  last  woric  The  approach  of  madness  must 
have'tieiii  hkittened  by  his  'bttcmpente  habits.  GiOiay  died  on 
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the  itt  of  June  181 5,  and  was  buried  in  St  Juan's  d||iiidiy«(d, 
Piccadilly. 

The  tioMS  is  wUch  GiQny  Sved  ware  peeulady  tmanlde 
tothesrowtliof  afraktadwolof  carieatute.  Party  warfare  was 

carried  on  with  great  vigour  and  not  .1  little  bitterness;  and 
personalities  were  freely  indulged  in  on  hoih  sides.  Giilray  s. 
incomparable  wit  and  humour,  knowledge  of  life,  fertility  of 
resource,  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  beaury  of  execution, 
at  once  gave  him  the  first  plate  among  ciricaturists.  He  is 
honourably  distinguished  in  the  history  of  caricature  by  the  fact 
that  bis  sketches  are  real  works  of  art.  The  ideas  embodied  in 
some  of  them  are  sublime  and  poetically  niagnificent  in  tbeii 
intensity  of  meaning;  while  the  coaiaeiwsi  by  wUcb  Othen  we 
diafigund  ia  to  be  eqilaiaed  Inr  the  general  freedom  of  tnatmcnt 
comnion  in  all  intdlectiial  depaitincott  in  the  s8th  century. 
The  hirtariBni  vdm  of  Gilbmy'a  wvk  bw  hem  lecocniaed  by 
accurate  students  of  Instory.  As  has  beat  well  remarked: 
"  Lord  Stanhope  has  turned  Gillri'.x  tu  account  a?,  a  verai  ious 
reporter  of  speeches,  as  well  r.3  a  s  iRgc siivc  iiiuitraior  of  cvciiu." 
His  contcni]>orary  political  influence  i?  l>ome  witness  to  in  a  letter 
from  Lord  Haleman,  dated  Xovemlier  3,  170S.  "The  Oppmi- 
tion,"  he  ^vritcs  to  liillray,  "  are  as  low  as  wc  can  wish  tliciti. 
You  have  bet'ii  of  intiuitc  service  in  lowering  them,  and  making 
them  ridiculous."  Giltray's  cxtiaordinaiy  Industry  may  be 
inlened  from  the  fact  that  nearly  1000  caricatures  have  been 
attiibuted  to  him;  while  some  consider  him  the  author  of  itoo 
or  17001.  He  is  invaluable- to  the  student  of  EngBsh  nuancn 
as  wdl  as  to  the  political  student.  Ee  attacks  the  soda!  follies 
of  the  time  with  scathing  satire;  and  nothing  escapes  his  notice, 
not  even  a  trifling  change  of  fashion  in  dress.  The  great  tact 
Gillray  displays  in  hitting  on  the  ludicrous  bide  of  any  subject 
is  only  equalled  by  the  exquisite  linish  01  his  sketches — the  finest 
of  wbic  h  reach  ta  epic  ciandcur  and  Miltomc  snbUinity  «i  con- 
ception. 

Gillriv  carii  jtiin-s  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  polilii  .il 
series  and  the  »]cial.  The  political  caricature  form  really  the  bci»t, 
hietoiy  extant  of  the  latter  part  of  the  rekn  of  Gcorcc  III.  They 
were  ctRubtcd  aot  only  over  Britain  Sat  throughout  Europe, 
and  exerted  a  powerful  influence.  In  this  series,  Geom  III.,  the 
quwn,  the  prinec  of  \Valc91,  Kox,  I'itt,  Burke  and  NapoMonarc  the 
most  promtni'nt  ffpttr*.":.     In  appc.ired  two  fine  eariratures  hy 

Gillray.  '  HIock)  on  Thunder  lurdiii^;  tlie  Red  Sea  "  rejire^eiits 
Lord  1  huriow  carrying  VVarrvn  Hastings  through  a  sea  of  gore: 
Hastings  looks  very  comfortable,  and  is  carrying  two  Urge  hags  of 
money.  "  Market-Day  "  pictures  the  ministerialists  of  the  time  as 
homed  cattle  for  siile.  AmonK  Gillray 's  best  satires  on  (he  king 
are: "  Farmer  GcorRc  and  his  Wife,"  two  companion  plates,  in  one  of 
which  the  king  i»  toasting  muffins  for  breakfast,  and  in  the  other 
the  queen  is  fr\  inj;  jprat-s;  '  I  he  Anti-Saccharites,"  where  the  royal 
pair  propose  to  dispense  with  sugar,  to  the  great  horror  of  the 
family' ;  A  Connoisseur  Examining  a  Cooper";  "Temperance 
enjoying  a  Frugal  Meal";  "  Royal  Affability  ";  "A  Lntgton  in 
Apple  Dumplings  ":  and  "  The  Pigs  PosaeMcd.  Among  hi 5.  other 
political  caricatures  may  be  mentioned:  "  Bri tannin  between  Seylla 
and  Charslnlis,"  a  picture  in  which  Pitt,  so  often  Gtltniy'.s  butt, 
li;.;;:re^  in  a  lavo;iral ;lc  light:  "  The  Btiil.il  Ni^llt  "  ;  "  The  Afjothc- 
oxis  o(  Hoche,"  which  concentrates  the  excesses  of  ihe  I  renrh 
Revolution  in  one  view;  "  The  Nursery  with  Britannia  reposing;  in 
Peace  "  The  First  KUs  these  Ten  Years  "  (180A),  another  satire 
on  t  hr  peace,  which  is  said  to  have  grcatU-  amused  Napoleon;  "  The 
Han  Iwritmg  upon  the  Wall";  "The  Confederated  CoaHtioo,"  a 
fling  at  the  roatition  which  ^up<"^-■l■d^■d  the  Addington  ministry'; 
"  ifncorkini;  Did  Slifrr\- '  :  "  The  t'him-Puddm;;  in  Danger  ; 
*'  Making  Ucccnt."  i.e.  '  Broad-battoniitcs  sfttinv;  intn  the  Grand 
t.'ostumo  ";  "  Comforts  of  .■»  Bed  of  Ku..  *  " ;  ■  V  iew  of  ihi-  Hiistiiit;s 
in  Covent  Garden";  "  Phai-thon  Alarmed";  and  "Pandora 
apeauiglicr  Box."  The  miscellaneous scricaofcarioatuio, although 
tney  have  scarcely  the  htstoricil  im(x>rtance  of  the  political  series, 
are  more  readily  intelligible,  and  are  even  more  amusing.  Among 
the  finest  arc:  "  Shakespeare  Sacrittced  ":  "  Flemish  Characters 
(two  plates):  "  TwiMH-cuiy  W'hitt";  "Oh!  that  lhi^  ten  solid 
fk-sh  Would  melt  ":  "  Sandwich  (  arro;^  "  "  l  lii'  1  .1.11;  "  ;  "  (  imfort 
to  the  Corns";  "  Begone  Dull  Care  ";  "  The  Cow-Pock."  which 
gives  humorous  exprcasion  to  the  popnlar  dicad  of  vaccination ; 
"Dflletanti  Theatncab";  and  "  ffamnony  before  Matrimony" 
and  "  Matrimonial  Harmonics" — two citceedingly  good  sketches  in 
violent  contrast  to  each  other. 

A  <w>1»^iion  of  Gillr.iv'»  works  awx^rcd  in  part?  in  1818;  but 
tV.c  hr~t  ^i)od  edition  «a.-  Thomas  M'l-ean's.  \k;;i<  h  w.i'i  published, 
wii  h  a  key,  in  i&yy.  A  somewhat  bitter  attack,  not  only  on  Oillniy's 
chaxacter,  but  even  co  his  sesius,  appealed  in  the  Atkenatim  for 


Otfihcr  I,  1831,  which  was  successfully  refuted  by  J  I-mdscer 
in  the  Alkenaeum  a  fortnight  later.  In  1851  Henry  t..  Bohn  nur 
out  an  edition,  from  the  origioal  plates,  in  a  handsome  foito,  the 
ooafser  sketches  being  pabUahsd  in  a  separate  volume.  For  this 
edition  Thomas  Wright  and  R.  H.  Evans  wrote  a  valuable  com- 
mentary, which  is  a  good  history  of  the  times  embraced  by  the 
caricatures.  The  next  edition,  entitled  The  Wttrks  nf  James  GtUray, 
lhe_  Caricaturui:  with  the  Si-yrw  of  his  Life  and  Ti'mfs  (C'hatto  '& 
Windus,  1874),  was  the  work  of  Thomas  \\  right,  and.  hy  its  popular 
oxpofition  and  narrative.  intru<luccd  Gillray  to  a  very  large  circle 
fcirnH-rly  ignorant  of  him.  This  edition,  which  is  co:iiplctc  in  one 
vulurac-,  cuntains  two  portraits  of  Gillray,  and  upwards  of  400 
illustrations.  Mr  J.  J.  Cartwrigttt.  itt  a  letter  to  the  Acadtmy  ^cb. 
38,  187,1),  drew  attention  to  tm  esdstence  of  a  MS.  volume,  in  the 
British  Museum,  containing  letter*  to  and  from  Gillray.  and  other 
illustrative  documents.  The  extracts  he  gave  were  used  tn  a  valuable 
article  in  the  fhiarSrrly  Review  for  April  1874,  5>ce  also  thp  Academy 
for  K<1),  21  and  May'i6,  1874. 

There  is  a  good  account  of  GiUny  in  Wright's  Hiilory  0/  Cari- 
cattm  and  Onktpm  m  LUmtiin  om  Aft  (ilMs)«  Sae  also  the 
article  CauCatusb. 

GILLYFLOWER,  a  popular  name  applied  to  %arious,  ilowers, 
but  principally  to  the  c\ow,  DiaiUkus  CuryophyUin,  o£  which 
the  cajBiUion  h  a  cultivated  v.irioty.  and  to  the  stock,  MaUkiota 
incatia,  a  weli-kiiovvu  garden  lavonritc.  The  word  is  sometimes 
written  gillillower  or  gillotlower,  antl  is  n-pntedly  a  corruption 
of  July-flower, "  so  called  from  the  month  liicy  blow  in."  Henry 
Phillips  (1775-1858),  in  his  Flora  historica,  remarks  that  Turner 
(1568)  "  calls  it  gelouer,  to  which  he  adds  the  word  stock,  as 
wc  would  say  gelouers  that  grow  on  a  stem  or  stock,  to  distin- 
giushthemfromtiiedaive-ielMMnaadthewalt'-tdoiien.  Genrd, 
who  auooeeded  TaiMr,  moA  aCtar  him  PsiidBMin,  alls  It  glUo- 
flower,  and  tbus  tt  titvdled  from  Its  ociginnl  otthcpapliy  until 
it  was  called  July-llower  by  those  who  knew  not  whence  It  was 
derived."  Dr  Prior,  in  his  useful  volume  on  the  Popular  S antes 
of  British  Ptanls,  very  distinctly  shows  the  origin  of  the  name. 
He  rcttiarks  iliai  it  was  "formerly  .spelt  gyllofcr  and  gilofre 
with  theti  loi:g,  irom  the  Krench  j5/ro/^c,  luUian  ^arotrjo  (M,  I.at. 
t;ijr/iJ,'(/i(W  ),CijrrTiptfd  Iroin  theLa[i;i  taryopiiy'dum,  and  rcierrinc 
to  the  spicy  odour  ot  the  Jiower,  wbicit  siecms  to  have  been  used 
in  flavouring  wine  and  other  liquors  to  replace  the  more  costly 
clove  of  India.  The  name  was  originally  given  in  Italy  to  plants 
of  the  pink  tribe,  especially  the  canintio&,  but  has  in  Kngland 
been  tTansfcrred  of  late  years  t»  seveiml  cradfetous  pUnta." 
The  g^yfiower  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser  and  ShaJtespenM 
as  in  Italy,  Dimt^  C^rysifMfWi  that  «f  blsr  wrims  and  oi 
gardeners,  MaUlMe.  Mvdi  of  the  confiBlon  in  the  nanMs  of 
plants  has  doubtless  arisen  from  the  vague  use  of  the  French 
terms  girofl/e,  <tiikt  and  videlte,  which  were  all  applied  to 
tlowers  uf  the  pink  Iri'je,  but  in  England  were  sub-icqurntly 
extended  and  tjnally  restricted  to  very  difierent  plants.  The 
use  made  of  the  tlowers  to  impart  a  »picjr ^WVt  10 ■IC'tBld  14M 
is  alluded  to  by  Chaucer,  who  writes: 

"  And  many  a  clove  gilobn 
To  put  in  ale"; 

also  by  Spenser,  who  refers  tO  them  by  the  name  of  sops  in  wine, 
which  was  applied  in  consequence  of  their  being  stoeped  In  the 
liquor.  In  both  these  cases,  bowetrar,  it  ia  the  dov^gillyihnfer 
whldi  la  Intmdiid,  M  it  ii  «la»  in  the  pMMge  from  Gerard,  in 
whidi  he  sutcs  that  the  conserve  made  of  the  floweia  with  sugar 
"  is  exceeding  cordlall,  and  wonderfully  above  measure  doth 
comfort  the  heart,  being  eaten  now  and  then."  The  principal 
other  plants  which  he.-vr  the  name  are  the  wallllower. ( ■Af!r<jn//mj 
Chcri.  called  wall-giilytlower  in  old  books;  the  dame's  violet, 
Hiifuris  nujtrortijJis,  called  variously  the  queen's,  the  rogue's 
and  the  winter  gillyflower;  the  mgged-tobin,  Lychnis  i''ias-<ucu{i, 
called  marsh-gillyflower  and  cuckoo-gillyflower;  the  water- 
violet,  Holtonia  palustris,  called  watcr-giUyflower;  and  the 
thrift,  Armeria  vulgaris,  called  sea-gillyflower.  As  a  scpoate 
dcOgnation  it  is  nowadays  tisuaily  applied  to  the  wallflower. 

aiUIMK.  DAHIEL  COIT  (iSjfl-t^oS),  Amflricui  educatioo- 
ist ,  was  bora  in  Norwich,  Connectlait,  Ctt  the  of  Jnljr  1891. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  185s,  studied  In  Berlin,  was  assistant 
librarian  of  '^  alc  in  1S56-1858  and  librarian  in  185S- 1=165,  and 
was  professor  of  physical  and  political  geography  in  the  Shctheid 
Scientific  Sdnol  of  Yak  Uniwiaity  and  .n  .nanber  of  tha 
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GovernioK  BoMd  of  this  School  in  186^1872.  From  1856  to 
'  tSfo  he  vn  a  aiifldwr  of  tht  idiool  hand  of  Knr  Hmw,  and 
fnmi  Angint  1865  to  Juauuy  i86|  aecictaiy  «f  the  OooaectJcnt 
Board  of  Educktba.  In  187*  he  became  pi««ident  of  the 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  On  the  30th  of  December 
1874  he  was  elected  first  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
(q.t.)  :u  UaU-morL',  He  entered  up<->n  his  duties  on  the  ist  of 
May  liijj.diiid  wa^  fontuilly  inaugurated  on  the  imdof  February 
1876.  This  post  he  MIed  until  1901.  From  1901  to  1904  he 
was  the  first  president  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Washington, 
D.C.  He  died  at  Norwich,  Conn,,  on  the  13th  of  October  190S. 
He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard,  St 
John's,  Columbia,  Yale,  North  Carolina,  Princeton,  Toronto, 
WiBcooBin  and  Clark  Universities, and  WiUiamaod  Maiy  College. 
Ifii  tnlhieBce  npob  fai^^  education  in  Anwrica  was  great, 
cqwciallr  at  Johns  Hopkins,  where  may  ivfae  detaOa  of  ad- 
ministration, the  plan  of  bringing  to  the  vnlvetslty  as  lecturers 
for  a  part  of  the  year  scholars  from  other  colleges,  the  choice  of 
a.  amgularly  brilliant  and  able  faculty,  and  the  marked  willing- 
ness to  recognize  workers  in  new  branches  of  science  were  all 
largely  due  to  him.  To  the  orfranixation  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
hospital,  of  which  he  was  made  director  in  1880,  he  contributed 
greatly.  He  was  a  singularly  good  judge  oi  men  and  an  able 
administrator,  and  under  him  Johns  Hopkins  had  an  immense 
influence,  especially  in  the  promotion  of  original  and  productive 
research.  He  was  always  deeply  interested  in  the  researches 
of  the  profesaoa  at  Johns  Hopkins,  and  it  has  been  said  of  him 
that  his  attentioa  as  preiideat  was  turned  Jo^  and  not  outside 
the  univendty.  He  was  fautrameBtsl  in  detoniniog  tlie  poUcy 
of  the  Sheffield  SdentUlc  School  of  Yale  Univenity  while  1m 
was  a  member  of  its  governing  board;  on  the  28th  of  October 
i8q7  he  delivered  at  New  Haven  a  semi-centennial  discourse 
on  the  school,  which  a()p>ears  in  his  Umvcrsily  I'nihlctr.i.  Ik-  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  American  ArrhaeoloKiral  Society 
an<l  of  llie  .Vnierican  Oriental  Society;  wa.s  one  of  the  original 
tru.«itces  of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund  (for  a  time  he  was  secretary, 
and  from  1893  until  his  death  was  president  of  the  Imard); 
from  i8qi  untQ  his  death  was  a  trustee  of  the  Peabody  Educa- 
tional Fund  (being  the  vice-president  of  the  board);  and  was 
an  original  member  of  the  General  Education  Board  (1903) 
and  a  tniatee  of  tbe  Russell  Safe  Foundation  for  Social  fietter- 
■xxit(i907}.  lnt896>-t897lieaervadonthe VenesuelaBoundary 
Cominission  appotnted  by  President  Oevdand.  In  1901  he 
succeeded  Carl  Schurz  as  president  of  the  National  Civil  Service 
Reform  League  and  served  until  1907.  Some  of  his  papers 
aiul  aci<lresses  arc  coUcctcd  in  a  volume  entitled  Univ-rsHy 
I'robUms  in  the  Unitfd  SUiles  (i8fi8).  He  wrote,  befiiic.  Jiii>u-i 
Munnir  liSS^;,  in  the  .Vmtrican  Slatesn:eii  Scries;  a  Li'i  ol 
James  D.  Dana,  the  geologist  (iSgy);  Stience  and  Lttttrs  at 
Ydt  (1901),  and  The  Launching  of  a  UnivtnUy  (1906),  an 
account  of  the  early  years  of  Johns  Hopkins. 

GILHORB,  PATRICK  SARSFIELD  (i8}9-i892),  American 
bandmaster,  was  bom  in  Ireland,  and  settled  in  .'\merica  about 
iSjo.  He  had  been  in  the  band  of  an  Irish  regiment,  and  he  had 
great  saceeas  as  leader  of  a  military  band  at  Salem,  Massacbu- 
setu,  and  subsequently  (iSjq)  bi  Boston.  Be  lacteaaed  hb 
reputation  during  the  Civil  War,  particularly  by  oiganlsing  a 
monster  orchestra  of  massed  bands  for  a  festival  at  New  Orleans 
in  1864;  and  at  Boston  in  and  i  S-j  he  i:a\e  similar  jxr 
formances.  He  was  enormously  |H/piilar  aa  a  b.iiniiiiasicr,  and 
composed  or  arranged  a  lar^ie  variety  of  pieces  tor  orchsstra. 
He  died  at  St  Louis  on  the  241)1  of  Seiiteniter  iStji 

OILPIN.  BERNARD  (1517-1  vS^  ^  the  '  Apostle  of  the  North." 
v.-:i%  t!cscended  from  a  Westmorland  family,  and  was  born  at 
Kentmere  in  1517.  He  was  educated  at  Queen's  CoUefe, 
Oxford,  gradtiating  B.A.  in  1540,  M.A.  in  1543  and  B.D.  in  1549, 
He  was  dected  fellow  of  Queen's  and  ordained  in  1542;  subse- 
quently ha  waa  elected  student  of  Christ  Church.  AtOacfordhe 
first  Inhered  to  the  conservative  side,  and  defended  the  doctrines 
■of  the  church  against  Hooper;  but  hk  confidence  wna  somewhat 
shaken  by  another  public  dispuutlon  whidi  he  had  with  Peter 
Slaityr.  In  1552  he  preached  before  King  Edward  VL  a  sennon 


Ota  saoflctie,  wUcfa  was  duly  publ&hcd,  and  displays  the  high 
ideal  wUA  even  then  ha  had  fonned  of  the  derical  office;  and 
about  the  same  tine  he  was  picseoted  to  the  vicarage  of  Norton, 
in  tbe  diocese  of  Durham,  and  obtained  a  licence,  through 

William  Cecil,  as  a  general  preacher  throughout  the  kiugdam 
as  Ions  .as  the  king  lived.  On  Mary '3  accession  he  went  abroad 
to  pursue  his  theological  investigations  at  Louvain,  Antwerp 
and  Paris;  and  from  a  letter  of  his  own,  dated  T.ouvain,  tc<;4, 
we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  quiet  student  rejoicing  in  an  "  c.ncellent 
library  belonging  to  a  monastery  of  Minorites.  '  Returning  to 
England  towards  the  dose  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  he  was  invested 
by  his  mother's  uncle,  Tunstail,  bishop  of  Durham,  with  the 
arrhdearonry  of  Durham,  to  which  the  rectory  of  Easington 
was  annesed.  Tlie  freedom  of  his  attacks  on  the  vices,  and 
*1«M''"Wy  die  derical  vices,  fli  bis  times  eadtedhostiEtyagainat 
faiiB,  and  be  was  formally  bnnigbt  before  the  bishop  on  a  diaige 
consisting  of  thirteen  articles.  TunstaU.  however,  not  on^ 
dismisserf  the  case,  hut  preM?ntcd  the  offender  with  tbe  rich 
living  of  Houghton  le-Sjiring;  and  when  the  accusation  was 
again  brought  forwar<l,  he  again  protecMed  him.  F.nragcd  at 
tliis  defeat,  Gilpin's  enemies  laid  their  com])lairit  fiefore  Bonner, 
bishop  of  London,  who  secured  a  royal  warrant  for  hi-s  apprehen- 
sion. Upon  this  Gilpin  prepared  for  martyrdom;  and,  having 
ordered  his  house-steward  to  provide  him  with  a  long  garment, 
th  at  he  might  "  goe  the  more  comely  to  the  stake,"  he  set  out 
for  London.  Fortunately,  however,  for  him,  he  broke  his  leg 
on  tbe  journey,  and  his  arrival  was  thus  delayed  till  the  news 
of  Qiaeeo  Maor't  death  fteed  faim  from  further  dangtr.  He  at 
once  letumed  to  Boo^toni  and  there  he  coatinned  to  labour 
tUl  his  death  on  the  4th  of  March  1583.  When  the  Itoman 
Catholic  bishops  were  deprived  he  was  offered  the  see  of  Carlisle; 
but  he  declined  this  honour  and  also  the  provostship  of  Queen's, 
which  offered  hini  in  1560.  .\t  Houghton  his  course  of  life 
was  a  ceaseless  round  of  benevolent  activity.  In  June  1560  he 
entertained  (?ecil  and  Dr  N'Lcholas  W'otton  on  their  way  to 
Edinburgh.  His  hospitable  manner  oi  living  was  tbe  admiration 
of  all.  His  living  was  a  comparatively  rich  one,  his  house  was 
better  than  many  bishops'  palaces,  and  his  position  was  that 
of  a  clerical  magnate.  In  his  household  he  spent  "  uvciy 
fortnight  40  busbds  of  com,  m  buiUiels  of  malt  and  an  ox, 
besides  a  proportional  quantity  of  other  kinds  of  ptovisions." 
Strangers  and  tmvellem  found  a  ready  reception;  and  even 
their  horses  were  treated  with  so  much  can  that  it  was  humor* 
ously  said  that,  if  one  were  turned  loose  in  anypart  of  the  country, 
it  would  immediately  make  its  way  to  the  rector  of  Houghton. 
Kvi  ry  Sund.ay  from  Michaclm.is  tiH  Easter  w.as  a  public  day 
with  Gilpin.  For  the  reception  of  his  pari-hioners  he  had  three 
tables  well  covered — one  for  gLiitlemen.  the  seeond  for  husbani;- 
men,  the  third  for  day-labourers;  and  this  piece  of  hos[iitality 
he  never  omitted,  even  u  licii  losses  or  scarcity  made  its  continu- 
ance dtfficidt.  He  built  and  endowed  a  grammar-school  at  a 
cost  of  upwards  of  £500,  educated  and  maintained  a  large  number 
of  poor  children  at  his  own  charge,  and  provided  the  more 
promising  pupib  with  means  of  studying  at  the  universities. 
So  maiqr  young  people,  indeed,  flocked  to  his  school  that  there 
was  not  accommodation  for  them  in  Hongbtoo,  and  he  bad  to  fit 
up  part  of  his  house  sa  a  boarding  estabOshment.  dieved  at 
tlic  ignorance  and  superstition  wt^A  the  mnissneas  of  the  clergy 
;ier;niucd  to  flourish  in  the  neighbouring  parishes,  he  used 
e\  L-ry  year  to  visit  the  most  neglected  parts  of  Northumberland. 
^  01  !-.shire,  Cheshire.  \Vi -tmorlanri  and  Cumberland,  anil  that 
ills  OV.  n  llnck  micht  not  sutler,  he  -.vas  .at  the  evpcnse  ot  a  const.int 
iissistant.  .\mong  his  parishioners  he  was  looked  up  to  as  .1 
judge,  and  did  great  service  in  preventing  law-suits  amongst 
them.  If  an  industrious  man  suffered  a  loss,  he  dd^hted  to 
make  it  good;  if  the  harvest  was  had.  he  was  liberal  in  the 
resnksion  of  tithes.  The  boldness  which  he  could  display  at 
need  Is  well  illustrated  by  his  action  in  regard  to  dncUiog.  Find- 
ing one  day  a  challenge^Blove  stuck  up  on  tbe  door  of  a  dmrcb 
where  be  waa  to  preach,  be  took  it  down  with  his  own  hand,  and 
proceeded  to  the  pulpit  to  inveigh  against  the  uaduistian 
custom,  ffis  theoiogiial  positfan  was  not  in  accord  with  any  of 
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the  religious  parties  of  his  age,  aud  Gladstone  thoi)gl>t  that 
iht  catJbtQlkitx  of,  ttw  Anglican  Chv^c]^  W4*  b^HCF  fiwqii4i&ed 
in  ^  emtet  Uuml  in  tboae  «f  mapn.  pmnMnent.  yirl>ri>ttki 
(pOBfr.  to  A..  W.  HttUon'a  edition  ^  S.  JK,  Maitland'g  Muays 
j^fawwtfiw).  He  was  not  satisfied  with  tlw  Elfzabetluui 
Settisment,  Iiad  great  respect  for  the  Fathers,  and  was  with 
difficulty  induced  to  subscribe.  Archbishop  Sandys'  views  on 
the  Eucharist  horrified  him;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  main 
tained  tricndly  relations,  with  Bishop  Pilkinglon  and  Thomas 
Lever,  and  the  I'urilans  bad  -iomc  hope  of  his  support. 

A  life  o(  bcrnard  Gilpin,  written  by  GcfUge  Carlcton,  bishop  of 
Clddwita'.  wbp  kad  tem  a  pupil  of  Gilpin's  at  Houghton,  wiu  be 
found  in  Bates's  F«tgs  iilsnliriwii  oMfwl  9irorum,  Sc.  (I^ndon, 
1681).  A  translation  of  this  sketch  by  William  Freake,  minis'ter, 
was  published  at  London,  Ife9;  and  in  1853  it  was  reprinted  in 
(•lasgow,  with  an  introtluctor>'  essay  by  Hilwanl  Irv-inR.  It  forms 
one  of  the  li\'es  in  Chriitophi  r  Wunlswort  li  s  h'.nlfsinst'U  <U  Hin^raphy 
(vol.  tii.,  4th  ed.),  having  be^n  compartrd  with  Carlctun's  Latin 
text.  Another  biof(raphy  of  Gilpin,  which,  however,  adds  little  to 
BiskopCarleton't,  wa*  written  by  William  Oilpin.M, A.,  prebendary 
«f  AilitingUUad^  i7S|,«nd  I8S4)>  SpealaoXMck  iisl.  Jm. 

ttnwnilTB  (so  named  after  S.  H.  Gilson  of  Salt  Lake  City), 
or  UiSTAinTE,  or  UtNiAlTE,  a  description  of  asphalt  occurring  in 
masses  several  inches  in  (hametcr  in  the  Uinta  (or  Uintah) 
valley,  near  Fort  Duchesne,  Utah.  It  is  of  bl.vk  colour;  its 
fracture  is  couctioidal,  and  it  has  a  lustrous  .surface.  When 
warmed  it  becomes  plailic,  and  oa  further  heating  fuses  perfectly. 
It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1065  to  1-070.  It  dissolves  freely 
in  hoi  oil  01  turpentine.  The  output  amounted  to  10,916 short 
tpns  for  the  year  1005,  and  the  value  was  $4-31  per  ton. 

ODiTAKS,  a  hyl>riil  j-coplc,  originally  widespread  throughout 
the  Lower  Amur  district,  but  now  confined  to  the  Amur  delta 
and  the  north  of  Sakhalin.  They  lays  baqi  f<ftfh*«n^  h]r  aome 
authorities  to  the  Ainu  of  .Sakhalin  voA  SfiBM;  \Ht  thsy aie  more 
probably  a  mongrel  people,  and  Br  A.  Anuchm  states'  that 
there  are  two  types,  a  Mongoloid  with  sfwirsc  beard,  high  check- 
bones  and  flat  face,  and  a  Caucasic  with  bushy  beard  and  more 
rcj^ular  fcalurcs.  The  Chiiicsc  call  lliein  Y uf'ilih:f,  ri>li-sk;n- 
clad  ficupjc,"  lioni  their  \vear,iig  a  peculiar  dress  made  from 
salmon  skin. 

See  G.  Kavcnstein,  The  Ruisians  on  the  Amur  (1861} ;  Dr  A. 
Anuchin,  ilon.  /w^  S»t.  Nat.  Sc.  jr.,  Suppkment  (Moscow,  itn)  i 
H.  voaSieholit.  m»  Ht  Aimi  (Beriin,  illi):  I.  DenOBer  m  Jtfwr 

d'etkno^raph;.    >>  rir,  i«84);  L.  Schrcnck,  Die  Vdtker  des  Ammr- 

landfs  (St  1  .    1.  arg.  1B91). 

GUUAU  a,  mechanical  device  Sac  hanging  some  object  so 
that  ft  abouU  kc9  •  horiwatal  and  cxmatut  positiaB,  whOe 
the  hoAy  from  which  it  is  suspended  b  in  free  notioD,  ao  that 
the  motion  of  the  supporting  body  is  not  communicated  to  it. 

It  is  thus  used  particularly  for  the  suspension  of  compasses  or 
chronometers  and  lamps  at  sea,  and  usually  con&isls  of  a  ring 
freely  moving  on  an  .ixis,  within  Whkh  the  ObjCCt  SWiOglS  OO  an 
axis  at  right  angles  lu  the  ring. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  O.  I'r.  ^emel,  from  Lat. ^fmc//i<.f, 
diminutive  of  gcminus,  a  twin,  and  appears  also  in  ^immel  or 
jimbel  and  as  getiuJ,  especially  as  a  term  for  a  ring  formed  of  two 
hoops  linked  together  and  cap«ble  of  separation,  used  in  the 
ifttb  aad-iTth  centuries  as  betrathll  and  keepsake  rings.  They 
sometimes  were  made  of  (hree  or  nxxe  hoops  linked  together. 

AUUI  {fam  tha  a  Pk.  pOmUd,  pnhabljr  a  diniwitive 
of  thp  OiE.  mmMtfWad  thp  Scandinaviiui  vwmrIc^  to  bote  or 
twirt;  4he  modem  French  is  siteM),  a  tool  used  for  boring  small 
hnica.  It  is  made  of  steel,  with  a  shaft  having  a  hollow  side, 
and  a  screw  at  the  end  for  boring  the  wood;  the  handle  of  wood 
is  fixe<l  transversely  to  the  shaft.  A  gimlet  is  always  a  small 
tiKil.  A  similar  tool  of  large  hize  is  called  an  "  auger  "  (s-cc 
Tool.). 

GIMIU,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  great  hall  of  heaven 
whither  the  righteous  will  go  to  spend  eternity. 

GIMP,  or  GVHP.  (i)  (Of  somewhat  doublfid  origin,  but  prob- 
ably a  nasal  lonn  of  the  Fr.  guipure,  from  guifer,  to  cover  or 
x  wkip  "  a  ooni  over,  with  silk},  «  stiff  trimming  made  oi  silk 
<c  oottm  wovso  aioand  a  firm  cord,  often  further  oa)BaMnted 
by  ai  metal  cord  running  through  it.  It  is  also  sometimes 
oovocd  with  bugles,  beads  or  other  glistening  omamenta.  The 


the  ie^i|.flf  ckftot  «&.  is  atao  cafled  ctintf  .and  in  lace  work  • 
it  is  the  firmer  or  ooaner  thread  which' outlines  the  pattern  and 

strengthens  the  material.  (2)  A  short c:!.  !  form  of  pimple  (the 
O.E.  wimple),  the  kerchief  worn  by  a  uuu  around  her  throat, 
sometimes  also  apphed  to  a  nun's  stomacher. 

GIN.  an  aromatized  or  comiwundeJ  |>oia!ile  spirit,  the  char- 
acteristic flavour  of  which  is  derived  from  the  juniper  berry. 
I  he  word  '  giii  "  is  an  abbreviation  of  Geneva,  i>oth  being 
primarily  derived  from  the  Fr.  geniitw  (tvi^cr).  The  use  <rf 
the  juniper  for  llavouring  alcoholic  beverages  may  be  traced  to 
the  invention,  or  perfecting,  by  Count  de  Mprret,  son  of  Henry 
IV.of  France,  of  jtmiper  wiiM.  It  was  the  custom  In  the  eariy 
days  of  the  apUt  InAutiy,  hi  diatilling  spirit  famn  farmentM 
licjuors,  to  add  in  the  working  some  aromatic  ingrecUents,  such 
a^  ginger,  grains  of  paradise,  &c.,  to  take  off  the  nauseous 
flavour  of  the  crude  spirits  then  made.  The  invention  of  juniper 
wine,  no  doubt,  led  fomc  one  to  try  the  juniper  Ix-rry  :or  this 
purpose,  and  a>  t  his  H  ivouriug  agent  was  found  not  only  to 
yield  an  agreeai)ic  beverage,  but  also  to  impart  a  valuable 
medicinal  quality  to  the  spirit,  it  was  generally  made  U-sc  of  by 
makers  of  aromatized  spirits  thereafter.  It  is  probable  that  the 
use  of  grains  of  paradise,  pepper  and  so  on,  in  the  early  days  of 
spirit  manufacture,  f9r.  the  Object  mentioned  above,  indirectly 
gave  ri:>e  to  the  statements  WU^  are  still  found  in  current  text* 
books  and  wqrks  of  wieranoftaa  to  the  use  of  Cayenne  pepper, 
coetkbu  uidiau,  snipi|iiik  acid  and  ao  mi,  for  the  purpose  of 
adulteratiaf  qibjbk  jt  b  quit*,  oettahi  tlutt  audi  materials  are 
not  used  nowadays,  and  it  woidd  Indeed,  in  view  of  modem 
conditions  of  manufacture  an<l  of  public  i.vio,  be  hard  to  find  a 
reason  lor  t  heir  use-.  The  same  apphcs  to  the  suggestions  that 
such  substances  ,is  acetate  of  lead,  a|um  OT  tolpbate  Of  linc  aM 
employed  for  the  fining  of  gin. 

There  are  two  distinct  tyixs  of  gin,  namely,  the  Dutch  senna 
or  koUands  and  the  British  gin.  Each  of  these  types  exists  in 
the  shape  of  numerous  sub-varieties.  Broadly  speaking,  British 
gin  is  prqiared  with  a  highly  rectified  spirit,  whereas  in  the 
manufacture  of  Dutch  |^  «  preliminary  rectification  is  not  an 
integral  part  of  the  pfocaaa.  The  old4aahkHied  Hollands  i» 
prepared  much  after  the  folkmrlag  bafaion.  ,  A  madi  conaiating 
of  about  one-third  of  BMtltcd  baflqr  or  here  and  two-thirda  rye- 
meal  is  prepared,  and  infused  at  a  somewhat  high  temperature. 
.\fler  cooling,  the  whole  i.-,  .-.cl  1.)  fcrnu-nt  '.vi'.h  a  Hmall  qu.Tnlity 
of  yeast.  After  two  lu  liircc  days  lIk-  altciiua; ion  i.s  coiT.pictc, 
and  the  wash  so  obtaintii  is  iii>lilli';l,  and  '.he  resulling  (iislillatc 
(the  low  winei)  is  rcdistilicd,  wiih  the  addition  of  ihe  flavouring 
matter  ijaiiipcr  berries,  vVc.)  and  a  little  salt.  Originally  the 
juniper  berries  were  ground  with  the  malt,  but  this  practice  no 
longer  obtains,  but  some  distillers,  it  is  believed,  still  mix  the 
juni[)cr  berries  with  the  wort  and  subject  the  whole  to  fermenta- 
tiun.  When  the  redistillation  over  juniper  ia  nppented,  tiw 
product  is  termed  ioubU  {tamot  ftcj.  TlMte  am  nwnerous 
variatlona  in  the  pRKcas  descrilted,  wheat  being  frequently 
employed  in  lieu  of  rye.  In  the  manufacture  of  Briti^  gin,* 
a  highly  rectified  spirit  (see  Spirtts)  is  redistilled  in  the  presence 
of  the  flavouring  matter  (principally  juniper  and  coriander), 
and  frequently  this  operation  is  repeated  several  times.  The 
product  50  ciUiaincil  constitutes  the  "  dry  "  gin  ui  cummercc. 
i3wcetencd  or  cordialised  gin  is  obtained  by  adding  sugar  and 

<  The  precise  origin  of  the  term  "  Old  Tom,"  as  applied  to  u» 

swcetcnetJ  gin,  appear*  to  he  somewhat  obscure.  In  the  English 
ca.-^-  of  Boord  if  ^tm  v.  Iltuitiiirl  I,  lOojj,  in  which  the  )>Laintiii.s  cbtab- 
lisiiitl  thi  ir  riliht  to  the  "  Cat  Hrand  "  tradivinark,  i(  w.vt  proved 
lilt  ire  'sU  Jiisiici-  Sttinfin  li.nly  th.il  this  firm  had  first  adopti-d 
about  iSay  the  punning  association  of  the  picture  of  a  Tom  cat 
on  a  barrel  with  the  name  of  '  Old  Tom  ":  and.it  was  at  one  time 
supposed  that  this  was  due  to  a  tradition  that  a  cat  had  fallen  into 
one  of  the  vats,  the  gin  from  which  was  highly  esteemed.  But  the 
term  "  Old  Tom  "'  had  Ufii  known  before  that, and  Messrs  H<Kird  & 
Son  inform  iis  titat  previously  "  Old  Tom  "  had  been  a  man,  namely 
"  i>lil  Thomas  Chamlx-rlain  of  Hoiiv;i  's  rlistilU-ry  ";  an  old  label 
lxx>k  in  their  possession  (1909)  shows  a  label  and  bill-bead  with  a 
picture  of  "  Old  Teas  "  the  man  on  it,  and  aasther  label  shows  a 
piaure  of  a  mibr  lad  on  diipfaoanl  deaerifaed  as  "  Youag  Tool." 
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flavouring  maf.er  (juniper,  coriander,  angelica,  &c.)  to  the  dty 
vun>:y.  Inferior  qualities  of  gin  arc  marie  by  simply  adding 
essfutial  oils  to  plain  spirit,  the  distilh^tinn  process  being  omitted. 
The  essential  oil  of  juniper  is  a  [xnverful  diuretic,  and  gin  is 
frequently  prescribed  in  aflections  of  the  urinary  organs. 

OINDSLT,  AirrOH  (i839-i8<)i),  German  hktorian,  was  the 
son  of  a  Geniuui  father  and  a  Slavonic  mother,  and  was  bom  at 
Prague  on  the  ^rd  of  September  1829.  He  studied  at  Prague 
ud  at  OfanflU,  and,  after  travelling  extciaiye|y  in  search  of 
Uttoikal  nattrial,  became  professor  of  histoiy  at  tbe  uaiTenity 
«f  Fncne  tad  avdiiviit  tot  Bohemia  in  1869.  H«  Sed  at 
Pncoe  OD  the  t4th  of  October  189}.  Gindely^s  dilef  work  is 
his  Gesckichte  des  dreissigjShrigen  Krieges  (Prague,  i8<li9-i88o), 
which  has  been  tr^inslated  into  English  (New  York,  18S4); 
and  his  histuri;  :il  work  In  rw.i'.v.',---  t  - inrerncd  with  the  prrioti  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  Perl)ai»b  ti.c  most  imporlaiil  of  hii  numerous 
other  works  are:  GesdiiJile  dtr  idkmisthen  Briuier  [\'iiig\i<:. 
1857-1S5S);  Rudolf  II.  und  st-inc  Zeil  (i862-i8<iS).  and  a  rri'i 
cisra  of  \VaIlens*<-in,  W'liuhUin  zuikmid  scinrs  inloi  Cn\i:r,:!.::.i 
lie  wrote  a  history  of  Bcthlcn  Cabor  in  Hungarian, 
and  edited  the  UtiiumeiUa  kistoriae  Bohemka.  Gindely's 
poathunuMis  woric,  Gtsckkhte  der  Get/emejormation  in  BSkmen, 
mu  edited  by  T.  Tupetz  (1894). 

See  the  AUgemeitu  deutsche  Btograpkie,  Band  49  (Ldpxig,  1904). 

6IIIQALL.  or  Jingal  (Hindostani  janjal),  a  gun  used  by  the 
natives  thniughout  the  Eait,  umally  a  li^  piece  mottnted  on 
a  swivd;  it  MHiMtiincs  takM  die  fonn  of  a  heavy  mnikct  flied 
f  ion  a  lest. 

OnfQBR  (Fr.  pngmbre,  Ger.  Ingwa),  tBe  rimsome  or  under- 
ground stem  of  Zingiber  officinale  (nat.  ord.  Zingiberaceac),  a 
perennial  rced-Ukc  plant  growing  from  3  to  4  ft.  high.  The 
flov.  ers  leiive^  are  borne  on  Separate  stems,  those  of  '.he 

former  being  shorter  than  those  of  the  latter,  and  averasing  from 
6  to  12  in.  The  flowers  themselves  are  borne  at  the  ape.\  of  the 
stems  in  dense  ovate-oblong  ronc-Iike  spikes  from  :  to  j  in.  long, 
nim;M)sed  of  obtuse  strongly-imbricated  liracts  with  membranous 
margins,  each  bract  enclosing  a  single  small  sessile  (lower.  The 
leaves  are  alternate  and  arranged  in  two  rows,  bright  green, 
smooth,  tapering  at  both  ends,  with  very  short  stalks  and  long 
■heaths  which  st.md  aw.iy  from  the  stem  WCA  COd  in  two  sihall 
rounded  auiides.  Tbc.  plant  tardy  iloiineift  and  tbe  fruit  is 
UBknown.  Thoucb  not  found  in  a  wQd  atate,  ft  b  conatdered 
iritli  veiy  fiMd  leaaoB  to  be  a  naUve  ol  the  irtiner  pans  of  Asia, 
over  vndi  it  baa  heen  cidtivated  from  an  early  peiiod  and  tbe 
rhizome  imported  into  England.  From  Asia  the  plant  has  spread 
into  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  western  tropical  Alack, 
and  .\ustralia.  It  ia  fommomly  grown  ^  botanic  gaideiia  In 

Britain. 

Th.e  use  of  ginger  as  a  spice  h.as  been  known  from  very  early 
times;  it  was  bup]>osed  by  the  Creeks  and  Romans  to  be  a 
proiluct  of  southern  .\rabia,  aJid  wa.s  received  by  them  by  way 
of  the  Red  Sea;  in  India  it  has  also  been  known  from  a  very 
remote  period,  the  Greek  and  Latin  names  being  derived  from 
the  Sanskrit .  Fluckigcr  and  Hanbur>',  in  their  PharnuKograpkia, 
give  the  following  notes  oA  the  history  of  ginger.  On  the 
authority  of  Vincent's  Cmmment  tutd  Nafigixlion  <4  ^  Andtnls, 
it  la  stated  tUt  m  fhe  list  of  impoita  from  tbe  Ked  Sea  into 
Aleiandria,  vdikji  in  the  aocond  century  of  oar  cia  vrere  there 
liaUe  fo  the  Soman  fiscal  duty,  ginger  occurs  among  other 
Indian  spices.  So  frcrjuent  is  the  mention  of  ginger  in  similar 
lists  during  the  middle  ages,  that  it  evidently  constituted  ati 
important  item  in  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  the  ELi-,t 
II  thus  .appears  in  the  tariff  of  duties  levied  at  .Acre  in  P.destiue 
about  1173,  in  that  of  H.ircelona  in  1221,  Marsi-illes  in  i:.^S 
and  Paris  in  1296.  Ginger  seems  to  have  been  well  known  in 
England  even  Ijcfore  the  Norman  Conquest,  being  often  referred 
to  in  the  jVnglo-Saxon  leech-books  of  tbe  iilh  century.  Il  was 
very  common  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  ranldns  next  in 
value  to  pepper,  which  was  then  the  commonest  of  all  spices, 
and  ooatfng  oa  an  average  about  la.  Td.  per  lb.  Three  kinds  of 
(infer  tme  known  .among  the  merdianta  of  Italy  about  the 
niddle  of  tbe  I4tli  ccatwy:  (i)  BtlhM  or  .Beiadi,  an  AnUc 
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name,  which,  as  applied  to  ginger,  would  signify  country  or 
wild,  and  denotes  common  ginger;  (j)  Cirlombino,  which  refers 
to  Columbum,  Kolam  or  (jnilon.  a  port  in  Travancore,  fre- 
rjuently  mentioncil  in  the  middh-  attis;  and  (3)  Micehino,  a 
name  which  denoted  that  the  spire  had  been  brought  from  or 
by  way  of  Men  .1  .Mar^o  I'ljlo  slchis  to  have  seen  the  gitiper 
plMit  Ixdh  in  India  and  China  between  i»8o  and  1290.  John  of 
.M  nil  nr\Tno,  a  missionary  friar  who  visited  India  about  1293, 
gives  a  description  of  the  plant,  and  refers  to  the  fnct  of  the  root 
bemg  dug  up  and  tranqxirted.  NioolO  di  Conto,  a  Venetian 
mer(-hant-|g|^««)r  'lit^'t^  iO^  HleW9fbcS 

the  piant'»r«TOaRtin^ww^^ 

Though  the  Venetians  received  ginger  by  way  of  Egypt,  some  of 
the  superior  kinds  were  taken  from  India  overland  by  the  Black 
Sea.  The  spice  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  America 


Ginger  (^iiigasr  affiekiM,  iul  Uit  siiie.  with  teaty  and  llinrtwiiijg 
atem:  M^lbmer'cui  off  sheit. ' 


1.  Flower.  /,  LihcHum,  represeating  two 

2.  Flov/er  in  vertical  iectioti.  Uirren  stamens. 

3.  FertilcKtamcn.envcIopingthe  si.  Fertile  stamen, 
style  which  projects  alHjve  it.  y,  Stamin(Kic. 

4.  Piece  of  leafy  stem.    1-3  jc,  Tip  of  »iyle  bearing  the 

enlarged.  sdgma. 

s,    Sepals.                  .  '  s.  Style. 

p.    Petals.  ff,  Honey-aecfeting  glands. 

by  Francisco  de  Meodoca,  «bo  took  it  from  tbe  East  Indies  to 
New  Spjun.  It  seems  to  have  been  ihippcd  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. &om  San  Domuifo  as  ear^  aa  and  from  Barbadca 
in  1654;  so  cady  aa  iS47  conaideTalile  quantities  were  sent  from 

the  West  Indies  to  Spain. 

Ginger  is  known  In  commerce  In  two  distinct  forms,  termed 
resfief lively  coated  and  uticoated  gif.ger,  as  having  or  wanting 
tbe  epidermis.  For  the  tirst,  the  pieces,  wiiich  are  called  "  r.aces  " 
or  "  hands,"  from  their  irregular  palmate  form,  are  w.ashed  and 
simply  dried  in  the  .snn.  In  this  form  ginger  presents  a  brown, 
more  or  less  irregularly  wrinkled  or  striated  surface,  .mil  when 
broken  shows  a  dark  brownish  fracture,  hard,  and  sometimes 
horny  and  resinous.  To  produce  uncoatcd  ginger  the  rhizomes 
arc  washed,  scraped  and  sun-dried,  and  are  often  subjected 
to  a  system  of  bleaching,  cither  from  the  fumes  of  burning 
sulphur  or.by  immenion  for  a  short  time  in  a  solution  of  chlorin- 
ated limo.  Tbe  wbitewaabed  appearance  that  mudi  of  the 
^(er  baa,  as  seen  in  the  shopa,  b  due  to  the  faa  of  its  being 
washed  in  whiting  and  water,  or  even  coated  with  sulphate  of 
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lime.  This  artificial  caatinR  is  supjioscd  by  some  lo  give  ihc 
ginger  a  belter  appeararu:e;  it  often,  however,  covers  an  inferior 
quality,  and  can  readily  he  delected  by  the  ease  with  which  it 
rub&olI,or  by  its  leaving  a  white  powdery  substance  at  theboltom 
of  the  jar  in  which  it  is  contained.  UncoaUd  ginger,  as  seen 
in  trade,  varies  from  single  joints  an  inch  or  less  in  length  lo 
flattish  irregularly  branched  pieces  of  several  joints,  the  "  races  " 
or  "  haada,"  and  from  3  to  4  in.  long;  each  branch  has  a  depres- 
sion at,  its  •unmit  ahoiriiig  the  idnna  attachment  of  a  leafy 
stem.  The  colour,  ivfaen  not  whitsmafaed,  is  a  pale  buff;  it  is 
somewhat  rough  or  fibrous,  bresking  with  a  short  mealy  fiactiue, 
and  presenting  on  the  surfaces  of  the  broken  parts  numerous  abort 
brisUy  fibres. 

The  principal  constituents  of  finger  are  starch,  volatile  oil  (to 
which  HM  diaacleristic  odour  of  the  laies  is  «•)  aad  mhi  (to 
whidh  b  attributed  its  pungency).  Its  odcf  OSS  Is  as  a  condiment 

or  ipice,  but  as  an  aromatic  and  stomachic  nedicifle  it  is  also  used 
fattcraaliy.  "  The  stimulant,  aromatic  and  carminative  properties 
render  it  of  much  value  in  atonic  dyspepsia,  especially  if  aecom- 
pitliflf  with  much  Aatulenoc,  and  .is  an  .tdjiinci  to  purcativc  medi- 
cines to  correct  griping."  Externally  applied  as  a  rubefacient,  it 
has  been  found  to  relieve  headache  and  toothache.  The  rhizomes, 
collected  in  a  young  green  state,  washed,  scraped  and  preserved  in 
■yrup,  form  a  deiiSous  preMtvo,  which  is  mtw^y  eapcsted  both 
from  ite  West  Indies  and  from  China.  Cut  up  into  pieces  like 
lozenges  and  preserved  in  sugar,  ginger  also  forms  a  veryagreeable 
sweetmeat. 

GDfOHAlf.  a  ootlan  «r  linen  doth,  fat  the  aune  of  which 
•eve^  oa^m  an  "^nrf  wi  It  is  said  to  have  beat  made  at 
Guiapun^  •  tOWA  1b  Mttany;  the  New  English  Dictionary 

derives  On  word  bom  Iblay  ging  gang.  meaning  "  striped." 
The  cloth  is  now  of  «^^t«r  medium  weight,  and  woven  ot  ii>  c  1 
or  white  yams  cither  in  a  single  colour  or  diCTcrcnl  colours,  and 
in  slript^s,  rhrrks  or  pl.xids.  It  is  made  in  Lancashire  and 
in  Glasgow,  and  also  to  a  large  extent  in  the  United  States. 
Imitations  of  it  M»  oblsilMd  ^  oliflHMintilift  It  it  used  for 
dresses,  &c 

GINGI,  or  GlNCEE,  a  rock  fortress  of  southern  India,  in  the 
South  AlCOt  district  of  Madras.  It  consists  of  three  hills,  con- 
aectsd  by  mlb  enclosing  an  area  of  7  sq.  m.,  and  practically 
iHVveflnable  to  assault.  The  origia  of  the  fortress  is  ibnuded 
In  legeaA.  When  occnpied  Iqr  the  IfalnattM  at  the  cod  ol  the 
t7th  century,  it  witlutooda  siege  of  C^M.  yean  against  the  armies 
of  Aurangzeb.  In  1750  it  was  capturad  by  the  French,  who  held 
it  with  a  strong  force  for  eleven  years.  It  s'jrrt iiiIltcI  to  tkf 
English  in  1761,  in  the  words  01  (Jrnie,  "  Itrauaalcd  the  loiij; 
hostilities  between  the  two  rival  KurofH.an  powers  in  Coromandel, 
and  left  not  a  single  ensign  of  the  French  nation  avowed  by  the 
authority  of  its  govemnieni  in  anv  part  of  India." 

QINGUENfi.  PIERRB  LOUIS  (i74»-i8is),  French  author, 
was  born  on  the  27th  of  .\pril  1748  at  Renncs,  in  Brittany.  He 
was  educated  at  a  Jesuit  ooOege  in  his  native  town,  and  came 
toFkibiBi77a.  Mtmtotitaiticiuuioi  the  Merairede  France, 
and coinposed  a  comic upeta,  FompmiH  (i777)-  TheSctinda 
tatira  (1778)  and  the  Cmifmiam  it  Znlvii  (1779)  followed. 
The  Confasum  was  claimed  by  six  or  seven  different  authors,  and 
though  the  value  of  the  piece  is  not  very  great,  it  obtained  great 
fucrt-s^.  in^  defence  of  Piccini  against  the  partisans  <if  (iluck 
rnacif  him  si  ill  mure  widely  known.  He  hailed  the  first  s)'niptoms 
of  the  Revdluliiin.  joined  Giuseppe  Cerutti,  the  author  of  the 
Utmoire  pour  ir  peupk  jraiKiais  (17SS).  and  others  in  pnxlucing 
the  Feuillc  tillii^foise,  a  weekly  paper  addrcsiicfl  lo  the  villa^;es 
of  France.  He  also  celebrated  in  an  indifferent  ode  the  opening 
of  the  states-general.  In  his  Lettres  sur  Ics  confessions  de  J.-J. 
Rtusseau  ( 1 70 1 )  he  defended  the  life  and  ftrinc^rics  of  his  aut  hor. 
He  was  imprisoned  during  the  Temr,  and  on|y  escaped  with 
life  the  downfall  of  lU^piene.  Soow  tine  after  kls  releaae 
he  anisted,  as  director^geneial  of  the  commitsion  eiCcutive 
de  t'instruction  publique,"  in  reorganizing  the  system  of  public 
instruction,  and  he  was  an  original  member  of  the  Institute  of 
France  In  lyii;  the  directory  appointed  him  minister  pkni 
potentiarv  to  the  king  of  .Sardinia  After  fulfilling  his  ilulies 
for  srs'cn  months,  very  little  to  the  - 11  i-j.i'.  lion  of  his  employers. 
Gingueni  retired  for  a  time  to  his  country  house  of  St  I'rix,  in 


the  valley  of  Montmorency.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  tribunate,  but  Napoleon,  finding  that  be  was  not  sulTuicntly 
tractable,  had  him  expelled  at  the  first  "  purge,"  ami  Gingucnc 
returned  to  his  h'.erary  pursuits.  He  was  one  of  the  commission 
charged  to  continue  the  Uisloire  litliraire  de  la  Fr<inct,  and  he 
contributed  to  the  volumes  of  this  series  whicb  appeared  in  1S14, 
18 1 7  and  i8Mk  Ginguen^'s  most  important  work  is  the  UisUrirt 
liatrain  d'/lsfie  (14  vols.,  1811-1833}.  He  was  putting  the 
finiahing  touchea  to  the  ejghth  and  ninth  volumes  iriben  he  died 
on  the  nth  of  November  i8is.  The  bat  five  volumes  were 
written  by  Francesco  Sal£  and  revised  by  Pierre  Daunou. 

In  the  composition  of  his  history  of  Italian  literature  he  was 
guiilrii  fnrihcmnst  part  by  the  great  workof  GirolamoTiraboscU, 
but  he  avoids  the  prejudices  and  party  views  of  his  model. 

Giflfueni  editsd  the  Dtcad*  pkitotophipu.  ^oliWgMc  tt  lUUraire 
tin  it  was  ■uppmwed  by  Napoleon  in  1807.  He  cootlibuted  largely 
to  the  Biograbkie  unaerseue,  the  Utrmft  i»  Finmu  and  the,  £»- 
cyclopidie  mUkodique;  and  he  edited  the  WWlMOf  CHiamfort  and  of 
Lcbnm.  Among  nis  minor  productions  are  an  opera,  Pomponin 
ou  k  tutfur  myslifit  (1777);  Salirr  dfs  satires  (177S);  De 
I'aulorili  de  Rabelais  dans  la  rh-olution  brisente  (1791):  De  M. 
Neckar  (1795^:  Fables  nouvellei  (1810);  Fables  infdiUs  (1814).  See 
"  £l<»e  de  Omguen6  "  by  Dacier,  in  the  Mimoires  de  I'isutitut,  torn, 
vii. :  Discours,  "  by  M.  Daunou,  prefixed  to  the  3nd  ed.  of  the 
Hist.  iitl.  d'ltalie;  J.  Garat,  Notice  sur  la  vie  et  Us  ouvrages  de 
P.  L.  Guingeni,  pre6xed  to  a  catalogue  of  his  librar>'  (Paris,  1817). 

GINKEL.  GODART  VAM  (1630-1703),  isl  earl  of  .\thlone, 
Dutch  general  in  the  service  U  Engjand,  was  bora  at  Utrecht 
in  16^  Becameof  anoblefanQyttadbnetlietitleof  Baroo 
van  Reede,  bdng  the  cideat  eon  of  Godart  Adilan  van  Reedcii 
Baron  GfnkeL  u  his  jreuth  he  entered  the  Dutch  army,  and  in 
16S8  he  followed  WIBia,  pritu  c  of  On.nge,  in  his  expedition  to 
Kngland.  In  the  foDowing  year  he  distinguished  himself  by 
a  memorable  exploit — the  pursuit,  defeat  and  capturcof  aSrottish 
regiment  which  had  mutinied  at  Ipswich,  and  was  marching 
northward  across  the  fens.  It  was  the  alarm  excited  by  this 
mutiny  that  facilitated  the  passing  of  the  first  Mutiny  .\ct.  In 
i6go  Ginkcl  accompanied  William  III.  to  Ireland,  and  com- 
manded a  body  of  Dutch  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 
On  the  king's  return  to  England  General  Gtnkcl  was  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war.  He  took  the  field  in  the  spring  of 
i6qi,  and  cstabtidied  hii  headquattef*  at  Mtdllngar.  AaionK 
those  who  held  a  command  under  him  was  the  marquis  of 
Ru  vigny,  the  recognized  chief  of  the  Huguenot  refugees.  Early  in 
Juni  Ginkel  took  the  fortress  of  Ballymore,  capturing  the  whole 
garrison  of  1000  men.  The  English  lost  only  8  men.  .\fter 
reconstructing  the  lurtitKations  of  nallymorc  the  arm>'  niarrhcd 
to  .\thlone,  then  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  fortified  to-.vn.s 
of  Ireland.  The  Irish  defenders  of  the  place  were  commamied 
by  a  distinguished  French  general,  Saint-Ruth.  The  tiring 
began  ott  June  19th,  and  on  the  joth  the  town  was  stormed, 
the  Irish  army  retreating  towards  Galway,  and  taking  up  their 
position  at  Aughrira.  Having  strengthened  the  fortit-tations 
of  Athlone  and  left  a  gaiziaon  there,  Cinkel  kd  the  English, 
on  July  12th,  to  Aui^rim.  An  immediste  attadt  was  resolved 
on,  and,  after  a  severe  and  at  one  time  deobtfid  COtrteat,  the 
crisis  was  precipitated  by  the  fall  of  Saint-Ruth,  and  the 
disorganizcti  Irish  were  defeated  and  fled.  .\  horrible  slaughter 
of  the  Irish  followed  the  struggle,  and  4000  corpses  were  left 
unburied  on  the  field,  In-sides  a  multitude  of  others  that  lay 
along  the  line  of  the  retreat.  Galway  next  capitulated,  its 
garrison  being  permitted  to  retire  to  Limerick.  There  the  viceroy 
TyrconncI  was  in  command  of  a  large  force,  but  his  .sudden  death 
eariy  in  August  left  the  command  in  the  hands  of  General  Sars 
field  and  the  Frenchman  D'Usson.  The  English  came  in  sight  of 
the  town  on  the  day  of  Tyrconncl's  death,  and  the  bombardment 
was  immediateiy  begun.  Ginkel,  by  a  bold  device,  crossed  the 
Shannon  and  captured  the  camp  of  the  Irish  cavaliy.  A  few  day* 
later  he  stormed  the  fort  on  Thomond  Bridge,  and  after  difficult 
negotiations  a  capitulation  w.is  signed,  the  terras  of  which  were 
divided  iiir.i  a  rivil  ;i:nl  a  milil.iry  treaty.  Thus  was  completed 
the  ronqiiest  or  pacitication  of  lrehu>'l.  and  the  scrvHccs  of  the 
Dutch  general  were  amply  re^ oKiii/i. li  and  rewarded.  He  re- 
ceived the  formal  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was 
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iPmlM  by  the  king  tst  «arl.ol  Atldoae  and  buon  of  Aughrim. 
The  immenae  forfeited  estates  of  the  earl  of  Limerick  were  given 
to  him,  but  the  grant  was  a  few  years  later  revoked  by  the  English 
parliament.  The  carl  contir.ueJ  to  s-jrvL  in  the  EiiRlish  army, 
and  aci  ompanied  the  king  to  ihi-  coiitiiieut  in  1693.  He  iouglil 
at  thr  sicgrs  of  Namur  and  the  battle  of  Neerwinden,  and 
assisted  in  destroying  the  French  magazine  at  Givct.  In  1702, 
waiving  his  own  claims  to  the  position  of  commander  in-chief, 
be  commanded  the  Dutcbscrving  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 
B*  died  at  Utrecht  on  the  nth  of  February  1703,  and  was 
Mcceedcd  by  bis  son  the  *nd  earl  (166^1719),  a  dittiaguiafaed 
soldier  in  the  rdgns  ol  WOUam  HI.  and  Anae.  On  the  death 
ft  the  otb  eadiritboitttteiMln  1844.  tbe  title  bectaweitiiict. 

•nnKrM.eraaniI«lllUkVID(i83i-  ).Hebnwsc]i6tsr, 
iUM  bom  at  Warsaw  on  tbe  ajth  of  December  1831.  Coming  to 
EDgland  shortly  after  the  completion  of  his  education  in  the 
Rabbinic  College  at  Warsaw,  Dr  Ginsburg  continuL-d  his  study 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  with  special  attention  to  the  MeKilloth. 
The  first  result  of  these  studies  was  a  translation  of  the  Song 
of  Songs,  with  a  commentary  historical  and  critical,  published 
in  1857.  A  similar  translation  of  Ex;clesiastcs,  followed  by 
treatises  on  the  Karaites,  on  the  Esscaes  and  on  the  Kabbala, 
kept  tbe  author  prominently  before  biblkal  students  while  he 
was  preparing  the  first  sections  of  bis  n^agnum  optu,  the  critical 
Study  of  the  Massorah.  Beginning  in  1867  witb  tbe  publication 
of  Jacob  ben  Cbajim's  Jntiodiictka  to  ,  the  Rabbinic  9ibk, 
Pelirew  and  Englteb,  with  ootioeB, '  and  the  Masaoreth  Ha- 
yiaasoKth  of  Ellas  iLevita,  in  Hebrew,  with  translation  and 
commentary,  Dr  Ginsburg  took  rank  as  an  eminent  Hebrew 
scholar.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  committee  for  the  revision  of  the  English  version  of  the 
Old  Testament.  His  life-work  culminated  in  the  publication 
of  the  M.issorah,  in  three  volumes  folio  (iS8o-iflS6),  followed 
by  the  Ma,wrcti co-critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  (1S94), 
and  tbe  elaborate  introduction  to  it  (1897).  Dr  Ginsburg  had 
one  pfOdeOMSor  in  the  field,  the  learned  Jacob  ben  Chajim,  who 
in  i$a4f-s$95  published  tbe  second  Rabbinic  Bible,  containing 
iriiat  has  ever  since  been  known  as  tlie  Maasorah;  but  neither 
were  the  mMmi^la  ava^bfe  aoir:  v|s  critidam  sufkientfy 
advanced  for  a  cboqilete  effitimi.  Dir  Ginsburg  took  up  the 
subject  almost  where  it  was  left  by  those  early  pioneers,  and 
collected  portions  of  the  Massorah  from  the  countless  MSS. 
scattered  throughout  Europe  and  the  E.ost.  More  recently 
Dr  Ginsburg  has  publishrd  F^irsimiles  of  Manuscripts  oj  (he 
JJebrae  Bih!,-  ( 1.SQ7  and  jSq.S),  and  The  Tci!  of  Ihc  Hebrew  Bible 
in  Abhreviaiions  (1003),  in  addition  to  a  critical  treatise  "  on  the 
relationship  of  the  so-called  Codex  liabylonicus  of  a.d.  gi6  to 
the  Eastern  Recension  of  the  Hebrew  Text  "  (1899,  for  private 
dtcnlation).  In  the  last-mendaned  work  he  seeks  to  prove  that 
ifha  St  Petersburg  Codex,  for  so  many  years  accepted  as  the 
fSBunC  text  of  the  Baliyjbiiiao  school,  is  in  reality  a  Palestinian 
test  carefully  altered  so  as  to  render  it  oonfoimable  to  the 
BiAylonian  leoenaidn.  He  subsequently  undertook  the  prepara- 
ti«in  of  a  new  editfon  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  for  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  He  also  contributed  many  articles  to 
J.  Kitto's  E<uyrU'Patdia,  W.  Smith's  Dietionary  of  0uitlitttt 
Biography  3.\\.d  ;l)c  EiuycloparJiii  Briiannica. 

GINSENG,  the  loot  ol  a  si>eciL'so(  Panax  {P.Ginseng) ,  native  of 
Manchuria  and  Korea,  helonginp  to  the  natural  order  .Araliaceae, 
used  in  Chin.i  as  a  medicine.  Other  routs  are  substituted  for  it, 
notably  that  of  Panax  quinquejoliuni,  distinguished  as  .American 
ginseng,  and  imported  from  the  United  States.  .\t  one  time 
the  ginseng  obtained  from  Manchuria  was  considered  to  be  the 
finest  quality,  and  in  consequence  became  so  scarce  that  an 
impend  edict  .iras  issued  prabibiting  its  oolkctimi.  That 
pieparedm  Korea  is  now  the  moat  esteemed  vatfety.  Tberootof 
the  wild  plant  is  preferred  to  that  of  cultivated  ginseng,  and  the 
older  the  plant  the  better  is  the  quality  of  the  root  considered  to 
be.  Great  l  uo  ii  laki'n  in  Ihi-  preparation  of  the  drug.  The 
account  givtii  l)y  Koempfer  ol  the  preparation  of  nindsin,  the 
root  of  Stum  ninsi.  in  Korea,  will  give  a  f^ood  idea  of  the  prepara- 
,tion  ^of  ginseng,  ninsi  being  a  similar  drug  of  supposed  weaker 
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virtue,  obtained  from  a  different  plant,  and  often  confounded 
with  ginseng.  "  In  the  beginning  of  winter  nearly  all  the 
population  of  Sjan.sai  turn  out  to  collect  the  root,  and  make 
preparations  for  sleeping  in  the  fields.  The  root,  when  collected, 
is  macerated  for  three  days  in  fresh  water,  or  water  in  which 
rice  has  been  boiled  twice;  it  is  then  suspended  in  a  closed 
vessel  over  tbe  fire,  and  afterwards  dried,  until  from  the  base  to 
the  middle  it  assumes  a  hard,  resinous  and  translucent  appw^T 
ance,  which  is  considered  a  proof  of  its  good  quality." 

Ginseng  of  good  quality  generally  occurs  in  hard,  rathec 
brittle,  translucent  pieces,  about  the  sise  of  the  little  finger, 
and  varying  in  kagtll  boats  to  4  m.  Tht  taste  is  mudiagjnious, 
BWiwi  Isli  and  iil|ghijyMtt«r  and  aromatic.  HwiootlsfreqiKDtly 
forked,  and  It  Is  probably  owing  to  thb  drcnrastance  that 
medicinal  properties  were  in  the  first  place  attributed  to  it, 
its  resemblance  to  the  bo<ly  of  a  man  being  supposed  to  indicate 
thai  it  could  restore  virile  power  to  the  aged  and  impotent. 
In  price  it  varies  from  6  or  12  dollars  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
joo  or  400  dollars  an  ounce. 

Lockhart  gives  a  graphic  description  of  a  visit  to  a  ginaeng  roer- 
chaac  OamivtlwoaiarbQB|tlwBHichBiiCMBMivadaB«inrpapB^ 
paiceb  wnidi  afipcared  to  fin  ne  box,  but  mdcr  them  was  a  aseaod 
box,  or  perhaps  two  amaH  boxes,  which,  when  taken  out,  showed 
the  bottom  of  the  laiBebox  and  all  the  intervening  space  filled  with 
more  paper  parods.  These  parcels,  he  said,  "  contained  quicklime, 
for  the  purpose  of  abaorbini:;  .inv  t:., ll^t 'in-  .md  keeping  the  boxes 
miite  dry.  th«  Vaw  b^ng  packed  in  paper  for  the  lake  of  cleanlinesB. 
The  smaller  bo^  whUi  oeld^the  nnarag,  was  lined  with  shect-leadt 
the  ginseng  further  encloaed  in  silk  wrappers  was  kept  in  little  sitkeft> 
covered  boxes.  Taking  up  a  piece,  he  would  request  his  visitor  not 
to  breathe  upon  it,  nor  handle  it;  he  would  dilate  upon  the  many 
merits  of  the  drug  ami  the  ciire^t  it  h.id  efTo<-ted.  The  cover  of  the 
rrKil,  ,ti  i-orrling  to  it»  quality,  wa?  silk,  either  embroidered  OT  plain, 
cotton  cloth  or  paper."  In  t'hin.i  the  ginseng  is  often  sent  to 
friends  as  a  valuable  present:  in  such  caxes,  "accompanying  the 
medicine  Is  usually  given  a  small,  beautifully-finished  double  kettle, 
in  which  the  ginseng  is  prepared  as  (ollnw.,.  The  inner  kettle  is 
made  of  silver,  and  between  this  and  the  outside  vessel,  which  is  a 
COpjx-r  jacket,  is  a  small  space  fnr  holdinij  w.ircr.  The  silver  kettle, 
whirr,  tit i  in  a  ri"|.;  r.L  .jr  1  hr  t.:i])  of  thr  uiatvr  1  omt Iriv;,  ^-.r-  a  rii| j-llke 
cover  in  which  rice  i-<  jOarftl  with  a  little  water;  the  t;irM-ng  is  put 
in  the  inner  vessel  with  water,  a  cover  is  placed  ovi  r  tii,  wlmle,  and 
the  apparatus  is  put  on  the  (ire.  When  the  rice  in  the  cover  is  suffi- 
ciently cooked,  the  medicine  is  ready,  and  is  then  eaten  by  the 
patient,  who  drinks  the  ginseng  tea  at  the  same  time."  Tbe  dose 
of  the  root  is  from  60  to  90  grains.  During  the  use  of  the  drug  tea- 
drinkini?  is  forliidden  for  at  least  a  month,  but  no  other  change  is 
made  in  the  diet.  It  is  taken  in  the  morning  before  breakfast,  from 
three  toeight  days  together,  and  SBOHilimea  It  is  taken  in  the  evoBhig 

before  going  to  bed.  ,.    .     .  '     -   <     i  » 

The  action  of  the  drug  appears  to  be  cstinly  peycMc.  and  eom- 
parahle  to  that  of  the  mandrake  of  the  Hebnwa.  There  is  no 

evidence  that  it  possesses  any  pharmacological  or  therapeutic 
propert  ies. 

Set-  Porter  Smith,  Chinese  Malrria  Medica,  p.  lov  Reports  on 
Trade  at  the  Treaty  Pons  of  Chimz  fiS/i-K),  p.  fj^;  l.ixkhari.  Mrii. 
Missionary  in  China  (Jnd  ed.),  p.  107;  Huli.  de  la  SocUti  Impiriale 
de  Nat.  de  Moscou  (1865),  No.  I,  pp.  70-76;  PharmaettmlM  /mmul 
(2).  vol.  iii.  pp.  197, 333<  vol.  ix.  p.  77:  Lewis.  Maliirim  IMjea: 
p.  3a4;GeoBwy.  7>srt.dltiiMtflwaaww/a,t.ii.p.  ii*i  Ibempicr] 
^mfHiilWn«MMes>bpw8a4..  '  '  .-.^ 

OIOBBBTI,  VDfCBMZO  (1801-1853),  Italian  philosopher, 

publicist  and  politician,  was  bom  in  Turin  on  the  5th  of  April 
1801.  He  was  educated  by  the  fathers  of  the  Orator^'  with  a 
view  to  the  priesthood  and  ordained  in  1825.  At  first  he  led  a 
very  retired  life;  but  gradually  took  more  and  more  interest 
in  the  atfairs  of  his  country  and  the  new  political  iiieas  as  well 
as  in  the  literature  of  the  day.  Tartly  under  the  iidiuencc  of 
Mazzini,  the  freedom  of  Italy  became  his  ruling  motive  in  life, — 
its  emancipation,  not  only  from  foreign  masters,  but  from  modes 
of  thought  alien  to  its  genius,  and  detrimental  to  its  European 
authority.  This  authority  was  in  hb  mind  connected  with 
papal  supremacy,  though  bi  a  way  tpiite  novel— intellectual 
rather  than  political.  This  mast  be  remembered  In  considering 
nearly  all  bis  writings,  and  also  in  estimating  his  position,  both 
in  relation  to  the  ruling  clerical  party— the  Jesuits — and  also 
the  politics  of  the  court  of  Piedmnnt  .ifter  the  accession  of 
("harks  .Mbert  in  1.S31.  He  was  now  noticed  by  the  king  atid 
made  one  of  his  chaplains.  His  p<ipularity  and  private  influence, 
however,  were  reasons  enough  for  the  court  party  to  mark  him 
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for  etile;  he  was  not  one  bt'th'em,  uA  eonld  not  be  depended  on. 
Knowing  this,  he  resigned  his  office  in  1833,  but  was  suddenly 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  and,  after  an  imprisonment  of 
four  Tnomhs,  v,'as  hantshrd  witJiout  a  trial.  Ciiohrrti  first  went 
to  Paris,  and.  a  yi-ar  later,  to  Brussels,  where  he  remained  till 
1845,  teaching  phi'osoph) ,  and  assisting  a  friend  in  the  work 
of  a  private  school.  He  nevertheless  found  time  to  write  mariy 
works  of  philosophic?.!  ir^iportaiicc.  with  speci.il  ri  frn -v:  !  in  his 
country  and  its  position.  .Vn  amnesty  having  brrn  declared 
by  Charles  Albert  in  1846,  Giobcrti  (who  was  again  in  Paris) 
was  at  liberty  to  return  to  Italy|bul  refused  to  do  so  till  the  end 
of  1847.  On  his  entrance  into  T^iin  on  the  39th  of  April  1848 
he  was  teceived  with  the  greatest  enthiuiasBL  He  refused  the 
dignity  of  senatmr  offend  him  by  Charles  Albert,  preferring  to 
lepieseot  his  aatiw  town  in  the  Chamber  df  Deputies,  of  which 
be  was  soon  elected  president.  At  the  dose  of  the  same  year 
a  new  ministry  was  formed,  headed  by  Gioberti;  but  with  the 
accession  of  Victor  Emmanuel  in  March  1840.  his  active  life 
came  to  an  end.  For  ?.  >hort  time  indeed  he  held  a  scat  in  thr 
cabinet,  though  williout  a  fXJrtfoUo;  but  an  irrcLoniiLLile 
disagrccmenl  soon  followed,  and  his  removal  from  Turiii  was 
accomplished  by  his  appointment  on  a  mi?sion  to  Pari^,  whence 
he  never  returned.  There,  refusing  the  prn'^ion  wliirh  had  hern 
offered  him  and  all  ecclesiastical  preferment,  he  lived  frugally, 
and  .spent  his  days  and  nights  as  at  Brussels  in  literary  labour. 
Ue  died  suddenly,  of  apoplexy,  on  the  36th  of  October  i8js. 

Gioberti's  writings  arc  more  important  than  bb  politicil  caicer. 
In  the  general  hi^inrv-  of  European  philoiu^phy  ihe_y  jitand  apart.  .\* 
the  specuUitiuni  uf  Kusmini-Serbati,  ag:unst  which  he  wrote,  have 
been  catlL-ti  the  last  link  added  to  medieval  thought,  so  the  system  of 
(jiiiliii'.l,  koiiwii  ,is  "  OnloloKi.sm,"  nuu-.  i">))eciatly  in  lii»  >;i<'.iier 
and  ciirlier  works,  is  unrelated  to  other  modern  schools  uf  thought. 
It  dkgnn  a  hannoay  with  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  which  caused 
Cousin  to  dcdaie  that  "Italian  philoMiphy  was  still  in  the  bonds  of 
theok^y,"  and  that  Gioberti  was  no  ptiitosopher.  Method  is  with 
him  a  synthetic,  subjective  and  psycboloeical  instrument.  He  re- 
constructs, as  he  declares,  ontoloK>',  and  begins  with  the  "  ideal 
formula,"  "  the  Eni  creates  ex  nihtlo  ihc-  L  vlsiem."  God  uj.  the  only 
being  all  other  things  arc  merely  udstences.   God  is  the 

oiigm  of  •Iffawnaa  knowledge  failed /'sdM^  thonghtX  whicb  la  one 
am  so  to  ssy  identical  with  God  bbasdf.  It  u  oracUy  bdield 
QrHvttH)  by  reason,  but  in  order  to  be  of  use  it  has  to  be  reflected 
oUf  mnd  this  by  means  of  language.  A  knowledge  of  being  and 
exintem^es  (concrete,  not  abstract)  and  their  mutual  relations,  is 
nce-siry  as  the  l><"(;iiminK  <if  plnhi^ijitiy.  (iii)l>erti  is  in  Mime 
respects  a  Platonist.  He  iucntiites  religion  with  civilization,  and  in 
liis  treatise  Dtl  primain  aiwafe  «  cmfe  deflli  Iiaiiam  anivas  at  the 
ooacluiioa  that  ^  chinch  is  the  axis  on  which  the  wcfl^bciog  of 
bamon  UIb  icvcdves.  In  it  he  affirms  the  idea  of  the  supremacy  of 
Italy,  brought  about  by  the  restoration  of  the  papacy  as  a  moral 
<imnitlion,  founded  on  religion  and  public  opinion.  In  his  later  works, 
the  ffiwun'omrnto  and  the  Prvlalogm,  lie  is  thought  by  some  |i>  lia\  i' 
ibiflad  hi&  ground  under  the  inifucncc  of  cwnta.  His  first  work, 
written  wbsn  be  was  thiity-aawent  had  a  penowd  masan  for  its 
oditenoe.  A  young  fdlow-eidle  and  fitiend.  Paolo  Pallia,  having 
many  doubts  and  misgivings  as  to  the  reality  of  revelation  and  a 
foture  life,  Giobcrti  at  once  set  to  work  with  La  Teorica  del  savran- 
nalurale,  which  w.is  his  first  publication  (18^8).  .Mlcr  this,  philo- 
sophical treatises  foltowed  in  rapid  succesMon.  The  TeorUa  was 
followed  by  Introdutioiu  alio  stwiio  detta  /Uosofitt  in  three  volumes 
(l<M-iC4»l.  la  this  work  he  matm  hia  rcaaons  for  roquiring  a  new 
laetnisd  and  new  .temlnalagy.  Here  he  btings  out  the  doctrine 
that  rcUgioa  is  the  direct  exprefsion  of  the  id<a  in  this  life,  and  is 
one  with  true  civilbration  in  history.  Civilization  is  a  conditioned 
mc"<l!nte  tendency  to  perfection,  to  which  religion  is  the  final  com- 
pletion if  tarried  out;  it  i*  the  end  of  the  second  cycle  expressed  tiy 
the  second  IVvmula,  tha  Ens  redeems  existence;),  li^ys  (not  pub- 
liahed  till  184^1)  on  the  lighter  and  men  popular  subjects,  Del  hello 
and  IM  SsMiie,  followed^tbe  Tnlnimione.  Del  primato  morale  e 
tmile  deffi  Italiani  and  the  Prolegomeni  to  the  same,  and  soon  after- 
wards his  triumphant  exposure  of  the  Jesuits,  //  CesuiUi  modermt, 
no  doubt  hastened  the  transfer  of  nilc  from  clerical  to  civil  hands. 
It  was  the  popularity  of  thciW-  semi  pdliiii.d  Aink-,  im nasetl  by 
other  occasional  political  articles,  and  his  Rinnovamtnio  c  it  iU  d'llali't , 
that  earned  raowrti  to  be  wslcowsd  with  sneh  enthusiasm  on  his 
return  to  hb  natlii*  eenaitry.  All  thaw  woifcs  were  perfectly  or- 
thodox, and  aided  in  drawing  the  liberal  clergy  into  the  nu>vement 
which  has  iceuhed  rincebis  time  in  the  unification  of  Italy.  The 
Jesuits,  however,  closed  round  the  pojH-  more  firmU'  afi<  r  hi-  n  f  ;irn 
to  Kor-ic.  nnd  in  the  end  t",iol>eni's  writitiv;-  wfxr  jiIm  i^!  i n  the 
Index  (see  J.  Kleulgen,  Oher  die  Verurlkeiiuni;  des  UntoioeumtU 
dunkdmkalu^'Stmd,  tfHtfh  The rmunnder  of  hib  w«rks»eavscir 
ally  La  FUoitjM  deBa  Rhdume  and  the  ProUtlotia,  give  hkawtufe 


>-iews  on  many  points.  The  entire  writfaigs  of  Gttlberd.'  incltKUng 
those  left  in  manuscript,  have  been  edited  by  Giuseppe  Masskn 
(Turin,  18S6-1861). 

See  Massari,  Vita  de  V.  Cfioherli  (Florence,  1848);  A.  Rosmiiu- 
Serbati,  V.  Gioberti  e  it  panteitmo  (Milan,  1S48);  C.  B.  SmytB, 
ChrisHan  Metaphysics  (1851):  B.  Spaventa,  La  Fthmli*  di  GiebtMt 
(Naples,  1854);  A.  Mauri.  Ddla  vHa  t  d*lU  opert  it  V.  Gioberti 
(Genoa,  i,8m):  G.  Prisco,  Ci4tkefti  «  /*  onlologisMo  (Naples,  1867) ; 
P.  Luciani,  Gtohcrli  e  la  filosofia  numa  italiana  (Naples.  iK'i6-iS7>); 
n,  lictti,  Pi  r.  Ciolirrli  (Kliiri  nt  r.  iS.Si )  ;  s,  ,'  ;ilsn  I..  !■'(  rri,  i.'lliHoire 
de  la  philosophie  en  Italie  au  XIX'  sihU  (Paris,  1869);  C.  Werner, 
Die  iialienitcke  PkUosopkie  d*$  19.  Jakrhuttdirtt,  u.  (1885) ;  appcndbl 
to  Ucberweg's  Hist,  of  Philosophy  (Ivng.  tr,);  art.  in  Br^uuMMs'/ 
Quartrrly  Review  (Boston,  MassJ),  xxi.;  K.  Mariano,  L»  PtftttOpUt 
conttmporaine  en  Italie  (1866);  R.  Scydel's  exhausllen  aiCkJe  lo 
Ersch  and  Gniber's  j4ifceMMiir  BneywpUit.  The  ceiftaMtrir  taf 
Gtoberti  called  forth  several  as«aoi|riB|Aa«i  ltBd!]|ti    '  ■    .  'i 

GI0I0SA-I(nnCA«  a  towii<ilOihbilli^%i(Iy,  in  the  province 

oi  K I  ggio  Calabria,  from  wh!d  His  65  fai.  N.E.  by  rail,  and  38  m. 
direct, 492 ft. above sea-lcvcl.  Pop.  (1901) town. 0072; coramunc, 
ii.joo.  Near  the  station,  which  is  on  the  F..  co.ist  of  Calabria 
3  m.  below  the  town  lo  the  S.E.,  the  remain.s  of  a  theatre 
helotiKinK  to  the  Roman  period  were  discovered  in  188/5;  the 
urLlicita  was  46  t't,  in  diameter  v!izi(  Jtgli  sciiri,  iSSj.  p.  4-.O. 
The  niins  of  an  ancient  building  called  the  Naviglio,  the  nature 
of  which  docs  not  seem  clear,  arc  described  (ih.  1S84,  p.  ?52). 

GIOJA,  MELCHIORRE  (1767-1829),  Italian  writer  on  philo- 
sophy and  political  economy,  was  born  at  Piaccnza,  on  the  20th 
of  September  1767.  Originally  intended  for  the  church,  he  took 
orders,  but  renounced  them  in  1796  and  went  to  Milan,  where  be 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  political  economy.  Having 
obtained  the  prise 'for  an  eaiay  mi  "  the  kind  of  free  government 
best  adapted  to  Italy  "  be  decided  upon  the  career  of  A  pablicist. 
The  arrival  of  Napoleon  in  Italy  drew  Him  Into  public  life. 
He  advocated  a  republic  under  the  dominion  of  the  French  in 
a  pamphlet  /  Tedeschi.  i  Framesi,  i  Russi  in  Lombardia,  and 
under  the  Cisalpine  Republic  he  was  named  historiographer 
and  director  of  statistics.  He  w.is  seviral  times  imprisoned, 
once  for  eight  months  in  iSjo  on  a  charge  o!  Ix  ir.g  ini]>'Licatcd 
in  a  conspiracy  with  the  Carbonari,  .\fter  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
he  retired  into  private  life,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  held 
ofTice  again.  He  died  on  the  2nd  of  January  iS:o.  Gioja'a 
fundainei;la!  idea  is  the  value  of  statistics  or  the  collection  of 
facts.  Philosophy  itself  is  with  him  classification  and  considcratioa 
of  Ideas.  Logic  he  regarded  as  a  practical  art,  and  his  £|ercj^jMil 
lo$lki  has  the  {nrther  title,  AH  «t  irnHnt  hauftJnitt  iU-eoH- 
siruM  ho^.  In  ethics  Giojs  foudws  Bembam  generilly;  and 
bis  large  treatise  Dd  merito  e  deJle  recompenu  (1818)  is  a  clear 
and  systematic  vn'cw  of  social  ethics  from  the  utilitarian  principle. 
Ii!  political  economy  this  avidity  for  facts  produced  better  fruits. 
The  .Vdi'vu  rnnptihi  dillc  sdenze  ecottomkhc  (1815-1817), 
although  long  to  excess,  and  overburdened  with  classifications 
and  tables,  contains  much  valuable  m.iteri3!.  The  author 
prefers  large  pruju  rties  and  large  commercial  undertakings  tO 
small  ones,  and  strongly  favours  association  as  a  means  of  pro- 
duction. He  defends  a  restrictive  policy  and  insists  on  tbc 
necessity  of  the  action  of  the  state  as  a  regulating  power  in  the 
industrial  world.  He  was  an  opponent  of  ccch  siasi  iral  domina- 
tion. He  must  Im;  credited  with  the  finest  and  most  original 
tpsntmnit  of  lUidsfam  of  labour  since  the'  WeiMt  ^  li<aians. 
Modi  of  what  Babbage  taught  later  on' the  subject  of  conibined 
work  Is  antidpated  by  Gioja.  His  tbeory  of  production  is  also 
deserving  of  attention  from  the  fact  that  it  takes  into  account 
and  gives  due  prominence  to  immaterial  goods.  Throughout 
■J  ;',  work  there  is  ci^ntir.uous  opposition  to  .\dam  Smith.  Gioja's 
latest  work  Vilvsofia  tlilia  sliiliilir,}  (2  vols.,  1826;  4  voh,,  l8.-'i>- 
iSjo)  contains  in  brief  compass  the  essence  of  his  ideas  on  human 
life,  and  affords  the  clearest  insight  into  his  aim  and  method  in 
philosofdiy  both  theoretical  .and  practical. 

Sec  mono^^phs  by  G.  1).  Komagnosi  (1829),  F.  Falco  (l8f/)); 
G.  Pi-<Thl'>,  Siona  deU'  econrr.ui      '^.'..'n  j  m  Itulm  andartii  le 

in  Krsch  am!  Criilicr's  AHi^z-nieinc  Entydopadie;  for  Gioja's  nhilo- 
s'lphv.  L   Ferri,  Esuti  \ur  I'hisloire  de  la  pkilotopkie  en  lUuit  au 
XIX'  stfcU  (iU69>:  Ucberweg's  HtU.  of  Philosophy  tEna- 
appeodis  iL)i  A.  RM^nB^wUti.  O^immK  >Umi^ 
(containing  an  attack  on  Gu^  s  ''■ensndiHa'O;  for  fab  political 
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econi»rn\  ,  li-t  iif  works  in  J.  CoUMTt  Ilandwfirttrbiuh  der  Staa'.S- 
wistensckafUn  l  i»*>i);  L.  ('o!isa,7Wi'«ri.  PiU.  Keim.  (Khr.  trans.. 
^1.48*^.  <  iiuja'-s  futiipli'lv  work*  wcru  puMislicil  at  l.ugaiiti  U  '*JJ- 
1^9^.  Hu  Wis  one  of  thi:  founders  o(  the  Annaii  unxtersali  dt 
slalutiea. 

BlOUm.  OIOVANtll  C184.'-  ),  Italian  statesman,  was 
Kirii  a;  Mor.'lovi  on  thu  .';".h  uf  OctoLicr  1S4.'.  After  a  rapid 
career  in  the  ficinual  aiiiiiiLi>ti,itiijii  !ie  '.'.ii^  in  1SS2,  appointed 
councillor  of  stale  and  ekcte'l  to  jki:  .    As  deputy  he 

chiefly  aifjuirvd  prominence  by  allaeks  uii  Mngliani,  treasurj' 
minisicr  in  the  Deprctis  cabinet,  and  on  the  gih  of  March  iSSg 
was  himself  selected  as  treasiirv  1  vn^ster  by  Crispi.  On  the  fall 
of  tle'Rllffllll  cabinet  in  Ma>  ,  Giolitti,  whh  the  help  uf  a 
court  dique,  succeeded  to  the  premienhip.  Ua  term  of  ofTice 
was  marked  by  misfortune  aad  pb(oviniiiiait.  Tbe  building 
ai«i«  and  the  cwnmcfcial  rapture  with  Ftmce  haA  faiyrircd  the 
ritiMtlMt  of  the  state  banks,  of  irfrich  one,  tbe  Banca  Romana, 
bad  been  fturdwr  undermined  by  maladministration.  A  bank 
bnr,  {Mtaled  by  Qiolitti  failed  to  effect  an  improvement.  More- 
over, he  itritatcd  public  opinion  by  raising  to  senatorial  rank  ihe 
director-general  of  the  Banca  Romana,  Signor  TanloriKo,  whii.sc 
irregular  practices  had  become  a  byword.  The  .--etiaie  declined 
to  admit  Tanlongo,  whom  GioUtli,  in  consequence  of  an  inter- 
pellation in  pajliamcnl  upon  the  condition  of  the  Banca  Romana, 
was  obliged  to  arrest  and  prosecute.  During  the  prosecution 
Giolitii  abused  his  {rasition  as  premier  to  abstract  docoatcnts 
bearing  on  the  casw.  Simultaneously  a  parliaqiciitaiycomiBiKioix 
«|  inquiry  investigated  the  condilion  ci  the  state  banks,  tts 
leport,  though  acquitting  Giolitti  of  personal  dlsbooesty;  proved 
dhastrdus  to  his  political  position,  and  obliged  bim  to  resign. 
His  faU  left  the  finances  of  the  state  disorganizod,  the  pensions 
fund  depleted,  diplomatic  relations  with  France  strained  in 
consequence  of  the  massacre  of  Italian  workmen  at  .Mkuc.-; 
Mortw,  and  Sidly  and  the  Lunigiana  in  a  stale  of  revolt,  which 
he  had  proved  inipolenl  to  suppress.  .Vfler  hii  resigniUion  ho 
was  imiH-achcd  for  abu.se  of  fwwcr  as  minisicr,  but  the  supreme 
court  qua.shcd  the  inipeaehnienl  by  <lenying  the  competence  of 
the  ordinary  tribunals  to  judge  ministerial  acts.  For  several 
years  be  was  compelled  to  play  a  passive  part,  having  lost  all 
credit.  But  by  keeping  in  the  background  and  giving  public 
opinion  time  to  foifet  fai$  put,  aa  wdl  aa  by  parfianentaiy 
btrigue,  be  graduaDy  mp&ei  mucb  of  his  ionner  btfluence. 
He  made  capiul  of  the  Socialist  agiution  and  of  tbe  repression 
to  which  other  statesmen  resorted,  and  gave  the  agitators  to 
understand  that  were  he  premier  they  would  be-  allowed  a  free 
band.  Thus  he  gained  their  favour,  and  on  the  fall  of  the 
Pelloux  r.xbinel  he  hei  ame  minister  of  the  Interior  in  Zanardolli's 
admini^t  ration.  <ii'  whieh  he  was  the  real  head.  His  policy  of 
never  intcr'Vring  in  strikes  and  leaving  even  violent  demonstra- 
tions'bndi-i  urhed  at  first  proved  successful,  but  indisriplii'.e 
and  disorder  grew  to  suth  a  pitch  that  Zanardelli,  already  in 
bad  health,  resigned,  and  Ciiolitti  succeeded  himasprimeministcr 
(November  lyoj).  But  duringhistcnurcoiofficcbe,  too,  had  10 
resort  to  strong  measures  in  rcprcsaing  some  serious  disorders  in 
various  paru  of  Italy,  and  thus  be  loet  the  lavoiir  of  tbeSodalists. 
In  March  1905,  feeling  himself  no  longer  secure,  he  resigned, 
indicating  Forlis  as  his  successor.  When  Sonnino  became 
premier  in  February  1006,  Giolitti  did  not  openly  oppose  him, 
but  his  followers  did,  and  Sonnino  was  defeated  In  May,  Giolitti 
becoming  prime  minister  once  more. 

QIOKDANO,  LUCA  (i6j;-i7Cji.  Itali.an  painter,  was  born  in 
Naples.  <<jn  of  a  very  indifferent  painter,  .Antonio,  who  imparted 
10  him  the  first  rudiments  of  drawing.  Nature  predestined  him 
for  the  art,  and  at  the  age  of  eight  he  painted  a  cherub  into  one 
of  his  father's  pictures,  a  feat  which  was  at  once  noised  abroad, 
and  induced  tike  viceroy  of  Naples  to  iccomngid  tbe  chUd  to 
Ribcra.  His  father  afterwards  took  him  to|(oia^tb  stndy  under 
PifltradaG>rtona.  .Heaequlred  the  nicknameotLvca  Fa-presto 
(Lnke  Work-fast).  '  One  might  suppose  this  nickname  to  be 
dSerived  Aierely  from  the  almost  miraculous  celerity  with  which 
from' an  early  age  and  througHout  his  life  he  handli-d  the  brush; 
but  it  h  said  to  have  had  a  more  express  origin.  The  father, 
wc  are  told,  poverty-stricken  and  greedy  of  gain,  was  perpetually 


3.^ 

urging  his,  boy  to  ezcrtjon  with,  tbe  phrase,  "  Lncn.  tt.ncato.*' 
The  ;fblitH  obeyed  his  parent  to.  mold  lOit^ 

not  so'  mdcb  as  pause  to  snaidi  is'liuly  meal,  but  rccd'v^lntf 

his  hfiouth,  while  he  stiH  worked  on,  the  fond  which  his^^pcrl*! 
hand  supplied.  lie  copied  nearly  twenty  times  the  "  Battle  <» 
Constaiii  iiie"  l.i>  J  ulio  Romano,  and  u  ith  pro|)ortionale  frequency 
several  ul  the  Kreal  works  of  Raphael  and  Michelangelo.  His 
raiiidily.  whicli  behifiged  as  much  to  invention  as  to  mere  handi^ 
work,  and  his  versatility,  wliich  enabled  him  to  imitate  other 
(winters  deceptively,  earned  for  him  two  other  epithets,  "The 
Thunderlxdt  "  (Fulmine),  and  "  The  Proteus,"  of  Painting.  He 
shortly  visited  all  the  main  scats  of  the  Italian  School  of  art, 
and  formed  for  himself  a  style  combining  in  a  certain  mf^ure 
the  ornamental  pomp  o(  Paid  Veroocae  and  the  Gontnsting'fom- 
positions  and  large  schemes  of  chiaroscuro  of  Pletro'  da  Cflrtona. 
He  was  noted  a  bo  for  lively  and  showy  colour.  Returalng  to 
Naples,  and  accepting  every  sort  of  commission  by  which  money 
was  to  be  made,  he  practised  his  art  with  so  much  applau.-ie  that 
Cliarles  II.  of  .Spain  towards  1687  invited  liiif.  <.;\er  to  Madrid, 
where  he  remained  thirteen  years.  Giordano  was  very  popular 
al  the  Spanish  court,  being  a  >piighlly  talker  along  with  his  other 
marvellously  facile  gifts,  and  the  king  created  him  a  cavaliere. 
One  anecdote,  of  his  rapidity  of  work  is  that  the  queen  of  Spain 
having  one  day  made  some  inquiry  fhbou^  bis  wife,  be  at  once 
showed  Her  Majesty  wbal  the  lady 'was  like  by  painting  her 
portrait  into  the  f^cture  on  which  be  iru^cngagnL  Soon  after 
the  death  of  Charles  in  1700  Giordano^  fotfed  with  wealth, 
returned  to  Naples.  He  qient  huge  awns  io.afts  of  anaificeaoei 
and  was  partindarlyUbenl  to  his  poorer  bretnren.of  the  art.  He 
again  visited  various  parts  of  Italy,  and  died  in  Naples  on  the 
nth  of  January  1705,  his  last  words  being  "  O  Napoli,  sospiro 
inio  "  (0  Naples,  iriv  heart lov..  I).  '..)iie  oi  h'n  ii:a;.itus  was  that 
I  he  good  painter  is  the  one  whom  the  [iiiIiIk  like,  and  that  the 
jjublir  arc  attracted  more  by  colour  than  tj>  tlesiyn. 

Gionlano  had  an  nsloni>hing  readiness  and  facility,  in  spite 
of  th.'  general  commonne.ss  and  .sup-rficiality  of  his  performances. 
He  icfl  many  works  in  Rome,  and  far  more  in  Naples.  Of  the 
latter  one  of  the  most  renowned  is  "  Christ  expelling  the  Traders 
from  the  Temple,"  in  tb«  chvurch  of  l^c  Pa^  Girolamini,  a 
coktssal  woric,  full  of  eiprcsdy^  hsaaroni;  also  tbe  frescoes 
of  &  Martino,  and  those  In  the  Tesoro  della  Certosa,  including 
the  subject  of  "  Moses  and  the  Brazen  Serpent  " ;  and  tbe  cupola- 
paintings  in  the  Church  of  S.  Brigida,  which  contains  tbe  artist's 
own  (omb.    In  Spain  he  executed  a  surprising  number  of  works, 

<  (ir  i 'ir.iing  in  the  Escorial  the  scries  lommtnct  d  Vi\  ('aiiibia.-,i, 
and  p.tiiuiiig  frescoes  of  the  "  Triuni[>hs  of  the  Church,  "  the 
"  Genealiigy  and  Life  of  the  M.idonna,"  the  stories  c.l  Moses, 
(lideon,  iJavid  and  .Solomon,  and  the  **  Celebrated  \Von)cn  of 
Scripture,"  all  works  of  large  dimensions.  His  pupils,  ;\nicllo 
Kossi  and  Matteo  PaccUi,  assisted  bim  in  Spain.  In  Madrid  he 
worked  more  in  oil-colour,  a  Nativity  there  being  one  of  his  best 
productions.  Other  superior  examples  are  the  "  Judgment  of 
Paris  "  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  "  Christ  with  the  Doctors  la 
tbe  Temple,"  in  tbe  Conini  Galleiy  of  Rimie^  In  Florence,  in 
his  closing  days,  he  painted  tbe  CappeOa  Conini,  the  Galleria 
Riccardi  and  other  works.  In  youth  he  etched  with  considerable 
skill  some  of  his  own  paintings,  such  as  the  "  Slaughter  of  the 
Priests  of  Baal."  He  also  painted  much  on  the  t  t\  smI  bori.icrivips 
of  looking-glasses,  cabinets,  &c.,  seen  in  man>  Ii  .iii m  palaces,  uud 
was,  in  liii-  I'.irni  of  art,  the  mailer  of  Pielrii  C.arololo.  Hisbept 
pupil,  in  painting  of  the  ordinary  kind,  was  I'aolo  de  Matleis. 

Bellori.  in  his  Vilr  Je'  pillori  m.'^.'nj.  is  a  leading  authority 
rev  ir  lin^  l.ura  Ciordano.  P.  Bcnvenuto  (iHisj)  has  ttrilton  a  work 
or.  Ml,  K  I.  f.irdi  paintings. 

aiORGlONE  (1477-1510),  Italian  painter,  was  bom  at  Caatd- 
francoin  1477-  In  contempomiy  docnmfatahetonlwnjrBGalled 
(according  to  the  Venetian  manner  of  pconundation  and  spelling) 
Zorzi,  Zorao  or  Zoraon  of  CasteUranco.  A  tradition,  having 
its  origin  in  the  17th  century,  represented  him  as  the  natural 
son  of  some  member  of  the  great  local  family  of  the  Barbarelli, 
by  a  peasant  girl  of  the  neighl-ouring  village  of  Vcdelago: 
consequently  he  is  conamoniy  referred  to       hislo|nes  an«t 
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catalogues  under  the  name  ol  Giorgio  Barhareili  or  Barhardla. 
This  tradition  has,  however,  on  close  ctaminaiion  beeti  proved 
baseless.  On  the  other  hand  mention  has  been  found  in  a 
contemporary  dorumrni  of  an  eadier  Zonon,  a  native  of 
Vedeiago,  living  in  Castelfranco  in  1460.  Vasari,  who  wrote 
befcw  the  Barbarclk  legend  had  ipmof  up,  says  that  Giorgione 
was  of  very  humble  odgin.  it  aeean  ptobalile  tliat  lie  waa 
tinply  the  coa  or  gnndton  of  the  afoi«>awotioned  Zonon  tlie 
etdciri  tkot  the  aftor-«la3m  of  the  Barimrelli  to  kindred  with  him 
was  a  mere  piece  of  family  vanity,  very  likely  suggested  by  the 

aiiato^jous  tabe  of  Leonardo  da  Xirui;  and  that,  this  claim  once 
put  abruiid,  the  ptaiani-mothcr  of  Vedciago  was  invcntc<l  on 
the  ground  of  some  dim  knowledge  thnt  ical  progenitors 
came  from  that  village. 

Of  the  facii  of  his  life  we  are  almost  n-.cagrely  informed  as 
of  the  circumstances  of  his  birtli.  The  little  city,  or  large 
fortified  village,  for  it  is  scarcely  more,  of  Castelfranco  in  the 
Treviaan  stands  in  tlie  midst  of  a  rich  and  broken  plain  at  some 
distance  from  the  last  spun  of  the  Venetian  Alps.  From  the 
nttutil  Mnwuidiaik  of  Gioq^ne's  chOdbood  waa  no  doubt 
derived  hit  ideal  of  paatonl  loeneiy,  the  country  of  pleasant 
copses,  glades,  brooks  and  bills  amid  wh^  Us  penonagcs  love 
to  wander  or  recline  with  Ime  and  pipe.   How  early  in  boyhood 

he  went  to  \'enice  we  do  not  know,  but  intennil  cviiicixe 
iuppoilb.  ihe  Slatemont  of  R;'.lolti  tha;  he  wrvcd  his  ^ipprenlice- 
ship  there  under  Giovanni  Bellini;  ar.d  there  he  made  his  fame 
and  had  his  h'mic-  That  his  gilUi  were  early  recoguized  we 
know-  from  the  f.-icts.  recorded  in  contemporary  docunieius, 
that  in  1500,  when  he  was  rmly  twenty-three  (that  is  if  Vasari 
gives  rightly  the  age  at  which  he  died),  he  was  chosen  to  paint 
portraits  of  the  Doge  A^ostino  Barbcrigo  and  the  condottiere 
Consalvo  Fcrrante;  that  in  1 504  he  was  commisooned  to  paint 
an  altarpiece  in  memory  of  Matteo  Costanio  in  the  cathedral 
of  VS»  nntive  town,  CastdfraiKO;  that  in  1507  be  teoeivcd  at  the 
ovdor  of  the  Cnaudl  of  Ten  part  payment  for  »  plcttwe  ^abject 
not  mentioned)  on  winch  ne  was  engi^iied  for  the  Mall  of  the 
Audience  in  the  ducal  palace;  arid  that  in  15c;  150^  he  was 
employed,  with  other  artists  of  h'u,  own  generation,  to  decorate 
with  frescoes  the  exterior  of  the  newly  rebuilt  Fondaco  dci 
Tedeschi  or  German  merchants'  hn!l  at  Venice,  having  already 
done  similar  work  cm  tlu-  extcriiir  of  the  Casa  Soranzo,  the  Casa 
Grimani  .alii  Scrvi  and  other  \'cnetian  palaces.  Vasari  gives 
also  as  an  important  event  in  Giorgione's  life,  and  one  which  had 
influence  on  his  work,  his  meeting  with  Leonardo  da  Vinci  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Tuscan  master's  visit  to  Venice  in  1500.  In 
September  or  October  1510  he  died  of  the  plague  then  raging 
in  the  city,  and  witUa  a  few  days  of  hb  d^tth  we  find  the  great 
art-patronem  and  amateur,  laahella  d'Este,  writing  from  Mantua 
and  trying  in  vain  to  secure  for  her  collection  a  night-piece  by 
his  hand  of  which  the  fame  had  reached  her. 

,\ll  accounts  agree  in  representing  Giorgione  as  a  personage 
of  distinguished  ai:  l  rotnuitic  charm,  a  gr<  u  lovci.  ;i  prr  it 
mttsictan.  maile  to  enjoy  in  life  and  to  express  in  art  to  tlie 
u;  u  rino--t  the  delight,  the  splendour,  the  sensuous  and  iniagina'  i  .  c 
grace  and  (ulness,  not  untinged  w'th  |)octic  melancholy,  ot  the 
Venetian  existence  of  his  time.  They  represent  him  further  .is 
having  made  in  Venetian  painting  an  advance  .analogous  to  that 
made  in  Tuscan  painting  by  Leonardo  more  than  twenty  years 
before;  that  is  as  having  released  the  art  from  the  last  shackles 
of  archaic  rigidity  and  placed  it  in  possession  of  full  freedom 
and  the  full  mostoiy  of  its  means.  He  also  introduced  a  new 
range  of  subjects.  Besides  altarpieces  and  portraits  he  painted 
pictures  that  told  no  story,  whether  bihl-i-al  iir  clai?:ical,  or  if 
they  professed  to  tell  such,  ncglcL'.ed  the  ;ictiMii  and  simply 
eiV;lK>dicd  in  iurrn  .md  colour  moods  of  lyriial  or  ro:iia:;tic 
letluig.  much  as  a  musician  might  embody  them  iu  aoaiids. 
Innovating  with  the  courage  and  felicity  of  genius,  he  had  for 
a  time  .m  overwhelming  influence  on  his  contemporaries  and 
immediate  successors  in  the  Venetian  school,  including  Titian, 
Sebastian  del  Piombo,  the  elder  Palma,  Cariani  and  the  two 
Caaipagnolas,  and  not  a  httle  even  on  seniors  of  long-staniling 
iatne  saeb  as  Giovanni  BeUioL  His  name  and  work  hAve 


exercised,  and  continue  to  exercise,  no  less  a  sprll  on  [)osterity. 
But  to  identify  and  dehne,  among  the  relics  of  his  age  and  school, 
precisely  what  that  work  is,  and  to  disiiuguish  it  from  the 
kindred  work  of  other  men  whom  his  induence  inspired,  is  a 
very  diSicult  matter.  There  are  inclusive  critics  wbo  still 
claim  for  Giorgione  neariy  every  painting  of  the  time  that  at 
all  resembles  hii  naoner,  and  there  are  ezdu&ive  critics  who  pare 
down  to  some  ten  or  n  (been  the  list  of  cxunt  pictures  wUcb 
thmr  will  admit  to  be  actually  his. 
To  name  first  those  which  are  either  certain  or  command 

the  most  general  acceptance,  placing  them  in  something  Uke 
ail  approximate  and  prol>ablc  order  ol  dale.  In  the  L'thzi  at 
Florence  are  two  conip;inion  jiieics  of  the  "Trial  of  Moses" 
and  the  "Judgment  of  Solomon,"  the  latter  the  finer  and 
better  preserved  of  the  two,  whicli  pass,  no  doubt jnstly,  as 
typical  works  of  Giorgione's  youth,  and  exhibit,  though  not  yet 
ripely,  his  special  qualities  of  colour-richness  and  landscape 
romance,  the  peculiar  facial  types  of  his  predilection,  with  the 
pure  form  of  forehead,  tine  oval  of  check,  and  somewhat  close-set 
eyes  and  eyebrows,  and  the  intensity  <rf  that  still  and  brooding 
sentiment  with  wakb,  tatfaer  than  with  dramatic  life  and 
movement*  be  Insthiaivdy  invests  his  figures.  Probably  the 
earliest  of  the  portraits  by  common  consent  called  his  is  the 
beaiitift;!  one  of  a  young  man  at  Berlin.  His  earliest  devotional 
picture  isould  seen;  to  be  the  highly  finished  "  Christ  bearing 
his  Crcjs^  "  (the  head  and  shoulders  oidy,  with  a  peculiarly 
serene  and  hiRh-!jrc<l  cast  of  features}  lornterly  at  \  icenza  and 
now  in  the  folli-ctinn  of  Mrs  Gardner  at  Boston.  Other  versions 
of  this  picture  exist,  and  it  has  been  claimed  that  one  in  private 
posscs-sion  at  Vienna  is  the  true  original:  erroneously  in  the 
judgment  of  the  present  writer.  Another  "  Christ  bearing  the 
Cross,"  with  a  Jew  dragging  at  the  rope  round  hb  neck,  in  the 
church  of  San  Rocco  at  Venice,  is  a  ruined  but  genuine  work, 
quoted  fay  Vasari  and  Kidoift,  and  copied  with  tbe  name  of 
Gkufkam  appended,  by  VaaE^rck  in  that  master's  Chauworth 
sketoi-book.  (Vasari  gives  it  to  Giorgione  in  his  first  and  to 
Titian  in  his  second  edition.)  The  corriposiiion  of  a  li  si  early 
picture  of  the  birth  of  Paris  is  preserved  in  a)i  en^ravint;  uf  the 
"  Teniers  (Jallery  "  scries,  and  an  cji.j  copy  i.if  part  of  the  same 
picture  is  a!  Budapest.  In  the  Giovaiiclii  I'alace  at  \  euice 
is  that  !;iscinaiin^;  arnl  ertigmalic.il  mythology  or  allegory, 
known  to  the  Aiionimo  Morcliiano,  who  saw  it  in  1 530  in  the  house 
of  Gabriel  Veudrnmin,  simply  as  "  the  small  landscape  with 
the  storm,  the  gipsy  woman  and  the  soldier  the  picture  is 
conjectuially  interpreted  by  modern  authorities  as  illustrating 
a  passage  in  Staiius  which  describes  the  meeting  of  Adrastus 
with  Hypiipjie  wbea  she  was  serving  as  nurse  wUb  the  king  of 
Nemea.  Still  bdonging  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  pointer'^ 
brief  career  is  a  beautiful,  virgi;ially  pensive  Judith  at  St  Peters- 
burg, which  passed  under  various  alien  iuiuks.  as  Raphael, 
Moretlo,  &-c.,  until  its  kindred  with  the  ujiquetliuned  wori.  of 
Giorgione  was  in  late  years  firmly  established.  The  great 
rasiclfranco  altarfnecc.  still,  in  spile  of  many  restorations, 
<jt;e  of  the  most  clas.^iL.Uly  purr  and  ra<Iiantly  impressive  works 
Ot  Renaissance  painting,  may  lie  t.ikrn  as  closing  the  earlier 
phase  of  the  young  master's  work  11,0.;;  .  It  shows  the  Virgin 
loftily  enthroned  on  a  plain,  sparely  draped  stone  structure  with 
Si  1'  rancis  and  a  warrior  saint  (St  LibcraJe)  ;^ianding  in  attitudes 
of  great  simplicity  on  either  side  of  the  fool  of  the  throne,  * 
high  parapet  beUnd  them,  and  a  beautiful  lan^bcape  of  the 
master's  usual  type  seen  above  it.  Nearly  akin  to  this  jnaster- 
picce,  not  in  shape  or  eomposttion  but  b\  i  he  t>  pe  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  very  Bellines^iue  St  Francis,  is  '.he  Ldi;irpiece  of  the 
Madonna  with  St  Fiai^tCi  and  Si  Roch  ai  .Madrid.  Of  the 
master's  fully  ripened  time  is  the  fine  and  again  enigmatical 
picture  formerly  in  the  house  of  Taddeo  Contarini  at  Venice, 
described  by  contcmp<irary  v.  itnessesas  the  "Three  Philosophers," 
and  now,  on  slender  enough  grounds,  supposed  to  represent 
Evandcr  showing  .\cneas  the  site  of  Troy  as  narrated  in  the 
eighth  .\eneid.  The  portrait  of  a  knight  of  Malta  in  the  Ufhzi  at 
h  iorence  has  more  power  and  authority,  if  less  sctuimcnl,  than 
the  earlier  esimple  at  Berlin,  and  may  be  taken  to  be  of  tbe 
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master's  middle  tine.  Ifoit  «otIidy  centnl  and  typkid  of  all 
Giorgione^  extant  mAa  b  the  Sleeping  Vemia  at  Dre&dvn, 
first  recognised  by  Moidfi,  and  now  univeiaaUy  accepted,  as 
being  the  same  as  the  picture  seen  by  the  Anonlmo  and  later 
by  Ridolfi  in  the  Caia  M^irfrOo  at  Venice.  An  ('\-r|ui;-itcly  pure 
and  wvrrt-  rhyihm  of  line  and  tonlour  rh.:is:<  ilu-  sensuous 
rii  hr,e_-.s  of  the  iireser.tmcnt :  the  s\veej>  of  w  hite  (Ir.ipery  em 
which  Llic  goddess  lies,  and  oi  glowing  landscajK*  that  tills  ilie 
space  behind  her,  most  harmoniously  (ramc  her  di%'tnity.  U  is 
recorded  that  the  master  left  this  piece  unrinished  and  that 
Hne  landscape,  with  a  Cupid  which  subsequent  rcsioration  has 
xemoved,  were  completed  after  his  death  by  Titian.  The  picture 
bthe  protot>'pe  of  Titian's  own  Venus  at  the  Uffizi  and  of  many 
more  by  other  painters  of  the  acliaoli  but  none  oi  tliem  attained 
the  quality  of  the  fint  exemplar.  Of  such  small  scenes  of  mixed 
classical  mythology  and  landscape  as  early  r.Titcrs  attribute  in 
considerable  number  to  Giorgionc,  there  have  survived  at  least 
iwtt  which  bear  strong  evidences  of  his  h.uidiwork,  though  the 
;it  iioti  is  in  both  of  unwonted  iivciiiica!.,  uamely  the  .\poIlo  and 
l>;i])htie  of  the  Seminarioat  Venice  and  the  Orpheus  and  Eurydicc 
of  Bersaino.  The  portrait  of  Antonio  Grocardo  at  Budapest 
repres.  [Lts  his  fullest  and  moit  penetrating  power  in  that  branch 
ot  art.  In  his  last  years  the  purity  and  relative  sicndcrncss  of 
form  which  mark  his  earlier  female  nudes,  including  the  Dresden 
Venus,  gave  way  to  ideals  of  ampler  mould,  more  nearly  approach* 
ins  tbose  of  Titian  and  his  successors  in  Venetian  art;  as  is 
pfOV«d  by  tboae  last  remaining  fiagments  of  the  frescoes  on  tbe 
Giud  UBal  front  «f  tbe  Fanawo  dei  Tedeschi  whidi  wen  seen 
and  engraved  by  ZaaettI  in  1760,  but  have  now  totally  dis- 
appeared. Such  change  of  ideal  is  apparent  enough  in  the 
f..inous  "  Cor.ecrt  "  or  "Pastoral  Symphony"  of  the  L<ouvrc, 
probably  the  h.trst,  .inil  certainly  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
and  harTTioniouily  splcnilid.  of  CiorKionc's  creations  that  hius 
come  down  to  us,  ;ii-.<l  h.is  e.iuscd  some  Critics  too  bastiiy  to 
dcuht  its  iijt heiU ieil y. 

We  pass  now  to  pictures  fur  which  some  affirm  and  others 
deny  the  right  to  bear  Giorgione's  name.  .\s  youthful  in  style 
as  the  two  early  pictures  in  the  UfRzi,  and  cloaely  allied  to  them 
in  feeling,  though  less  so  in  colour,  is  an  unexplained  subject 
in  the  National  Gallery,  sometimes  called  for  want  of  a  better 
title  the  "  Gdden  Age  '*;  this  is  affidsUy  and  by  many  critics 
givenonly  totlie"sdaal  of  "Gjoflkim^bttt  nwynot  tmreasonably 
be  daimed  for  hisown  work  (No.  1 173).  There  isalso  in  England 
a  group  of  three  paintings  which  arc  certainly  by  one  hand, 
and  that  a  hand  very  closely  related  to  Giorgione  if  not  actually 
his  own,  r.nntly  tlie  small  oblong  "Adoration  of  il-.e  Md^\  ' 
in  the  Naiion::'!  G:tUery  (No.  1160),  the  "  Adonui  iu  e,[  ilie 
Shej'herds  "  l>elong;iis  to  Lord  Allendale  (with  its  sunu:uliat 
interior  but  still  attractive  replica  at  Vienna),  and  the  small 
"  Holy  Family  "  in  the  collection  of  Mr  R.  H.  Benson.  The 
type  of  the  3bIadoQaa  in  all  these  three  pieces  is  different  from 
that  customary  with  the  master,  but  tliere  seems  no  reason  why 
be  shoukl  not  at  some  particiilar  moment  have  changed  his 
model.  The  sentiment  and  gestures  of  the  figures,  the  cast  of 
draperies,  the  technical  handlitig,  and  especially,  in  Lotd  Allen- 
dale's picture,  the  nmiantic  ridineaa  of  the  lam^cape,  all  iodine 
us  to  accept  the  group  as  ariffnal,  notwithstanding  the  deviation 
of  type  already  mentioned  and  Certain  weaknesses  of  drawing 

.ind  ;)rei[p<irl inn  whieh  wi'  shoMM  h.'Lve  Iru'div  lo<ikL';l  for.  Better 
knovui  Lo  Europcau  students  in  general  arc  the  iwq  line  pictures 
commonly  fci%'cn  to  the  master  at  the  I'itti  gallery  in  Florence, 
namcJy  the  "  Three  Ages  "  and  the  "  Concert."  Both  are  very 
Giorgioiiesqi;e.  the  "Three  .^ges  "  leiniut;  rather  towards  the 
early  manner  of  Lorenzo  Lotto,  to  w  horn  by  some  critics  it  is 
actually  given.  The  "  Concert  "  h  held  on  technical  grounds 
by  some  of  the  best  judges  rather  to  bear  the  character  of  Titian 
at  the  OMnncnt  when  the  inspiratum  of  Giorgione  was  strongest 
on  him,  at  least  so  far  as  coocems  the  extremely  beautiful  and 
cipressive  centtal  figure  of  the  monk  playing  on  the  da\dchord 
with  reverted  head,  a  very  incarnation  of  musical  rapture  and 
yeandni^he  other  figures  arc  too  much  injured  to  judge. 
There  are  at  least  two  tanmn  aingje  pottnits  as  to  wfaidi 
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critics  will  probably  never  agree  whether  thqr  aie  amomi  the 
later  work*  of  Gloiiione  or  among  the  earliest  of  Titian  under 

his  influence:  these  are  the  jovial  and  splendid  half-length  of 
Catherine  Comaio  (or  a  stout  lady  much  rescmbUng  her)  with 
a  ba?-relief,  in  the  collection  of  Sipnor  Crespi  at  Milan,  .uul  the 
so  (aI'eil  '  Ariosto"  from  LonJ  Darnky's  collection  acquired 
for  the  Na'i^tr.al  ('lalliTy  in  1004,  Ancient  and  lialf-eflaced 
insrripiions,  of  which  there  is  no  cause  to  doubt  the  genuineness, 
ascribe  them  both  to  Titian;  both,  to  the  mind  of  the  present 
writer  al  least,  are  more  nearly  akin  to  such  undoubted  early 
Tili;i[is  as  the  "  Man  with  the  Book  "  at  Hampton  Court  and 
the  "  Man  with  the  Glove  "  at  the  Louvre  tlian  to  any  authen* 
ticated  work  of  Giorgione.  .\t  the  aame  time  It  dlOttU  be 
remembered  that  Giorgiooe  is  luMnrn  to  have  actually  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  Catherine  Comaio  and  to  have  painted  her 
portrait.  The  Giorgioncsque  influence  and  feeling,  to  a  degree 
almost  of  sentimental  cxiiggeration,  encounter  us  again  in  another 
bcautifiJ  Venetian  portrait  at  the  Nat  ion. il  (l.illery  which  has 
sometimes  been  claimed  for  him,  that  of  .i  man  in  i  r'mson  velvet 
•with  white  pleated  shirt  and  .1  background  of  bays,  lun^  attributed 
to  the  elder  Palma  (No.  636).  The  same  qualities  are  present 
with  more  virility  in  a  very  striking  portriti".  of  a  young  man 
at  Temple  Nc\\"wim,  which  stands  indeed  .learer  tlian  any  other 
extant  example  to  -he  Brocardo  portrait  at  Budapest.  The 
full-face  portrait  ol  a  woman  in  the  Borghcsc  gallery  at  Rome 
has  the  marks  of  the  master's  design  and  inspiration,  hut  in  its 
present  sadly  damaged  condition  can  hanl^  be  dained  for  his 
handiwork.  The  head  oi  a  hoy  with  a  pipe  at  fTamptOB  Conit, 
a  little  over  Bfe  siae,  has  been  enlhusIasticBlly  dafaned  a*  Gior* 
gione's  workmanship,  but  is  snrdy  too  slack  and  soft  in  handling 
to  be  anything  more  than  an  early  copy  of  a  loM  «  urk,  aiialoj;ous 
to,  though  better  than,  the  similar  copy  at  Vienna  of  a  young 
man  '.'.ith  an  arrow,  a  sulijeet  he  is  known  to  have  painted. 
The  caily  records  prove  indeed  that  nut  a  few  sui  h  eopies  of 
Giorgione's  more  admired  works  were  prcKlueed  in  his  own  time 
or  shortly  afterwards.  One  of  the  most  inierealing  and  un- 
mistak.iblc  such  copies  still  extant  is  the  picture  formerly  in  the 
Manf rin  collection  at  Venice,  afterwards  in  that  of  Mr,  Barker  in 
I.ondon,  and  now  at  Dresden,  which  is  oonunonly  called  "  The 
Horoscope,"  and  rcpiesenu  a  woman  seated  near  a  classic  ruin 
with  a  young  child  at  her  feel,  an  amed  youth  standing  looking 
down  at  thm,  and  a  turbaned  sai-e  seat  ed  near  with  compitsses, 
disk  and  book.  Of  important  sul)je<  t  pictures  belonging  to  the 
debatable  borderland  between  Giorgione  and  his  imitators  are  the 
large  and  interesting  unfmished  "  Judgment  of  Solomon  "  at 

Kingston  I.aey,  wbirh  must  ecrtainly  be  tile  same  llial  RiJolfi 
saw  and  altributed  to  him  in  the  Casa.  CruiMju  al  V'cnite,  but 
ha,  weaknesses  of  design  and  drawing  sudi.icntly  baffling  to 
ctiliiisin;  :.tid  the  "Woman  taken  in  .Vdultcry  "  in  the  public 
gallery  at  Glas^;ow.  a  picture  truly  (iiorgiuncsquc  in  richness  of 
colour,  but  betraying  in  its  awkward  composition,  the  relative 
coarseness  of  its  types  and  the  insincere,  mechanical  animation 
of  its  movements,  the  hand  of  some  lesser  master  of  the  scliool, 
almost  certainly  (by  comparison  with  hb  existing  engravings 
and  woodcuts)  that  of  Domenioo  Campagnola.  It  seems  un- 
nectssaiy  lo  refer,  in  the  present  notice,  to  any  of  the  numeraus 
other  and  infettor  work*  which  have  been  daimcd  for  Giorgione 
by  a  crftidsm  unable  to  distinguish  Inttween  a  living  voice  and  its 
echoes. 

BiHi.iouRAPHV. — Morelli,  Notizu,  &c.  (cd.  Kriizoni,  Hsih)  i  Vasari 
(cd.  Milanesi),  vol.  iv. ;  Ridolfi,  Lf  AlaravietU  lifW  arte,  vol.  i. ; 
Zanctti.  Varie  Pilture  <  1 76c)) ;  Crowc-Cav,^l^asl•lle,  History  of  Pa  inting 
in  North  Italy;  Morelli,  Kunitkrilische  Sliutien;  (<ronau,  Zorson  d» 
Casteljranco,  la  stta  origine,  &c.  (1894);  Herbert  Cook,  Giorgione  (in 
"  Gre.ir  M:!<4U'r»  "  iierics,  1900);  L'go  Monnerct  dc  VilLard,  Giorporic 
da  (  I.' ij"j»Efo  (1905).  The  two  K-ist-named  works  arc  critically 
far  too  inrliisivo,  hut  UM-ful  as  Koing  over  the  whole  ground  of 
di«cu«Mon,  with  full  rt:fcrcnccs  to  earlier  authorities,  ftc      (S.  C.) 

GlOmiiO  (mh-^HT),  sn  early  Florentine  painter.  Vasari 
is  the  prindpal  authority  in  regard  to  this  artist;  but  it  u  not  by 
any  means  easy  to  bring  the  details  of  his  narrative  into  harmony 
with  such  facts  as  can  now  be  verified.  It  would  appear  that  there 
was  a  painter  «f  the  name  «f  Tommaso  (or  Maso)  di  Stefana 
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tenntd  GlottiiM;  tad  the  Oiottin»  of  Vand  b  mM  to  b«v*  bm 
ton  Id  i^«4,  tad  toluive  died  early,  of  cotuiuaptioa.  lit  1357,— 
data  which  miut  be  regarded  as  opeo  to  considerable  douDL 

Stefano,  the  father  of  Tommaso,  was  himself  a  celebrated  painter 
in  the  early  revival  of  art;  his  naturalism  was  indeed  so  highly 
appreciated  liy  run;<'mi)or;iri(-5  as  in  cirn  him  the  ;ippi-lla!ii)n  at 
"Scimiadella  Nalurn  "  l  aijcof  n.iluru'i.  lU-,  it  sllihs.  instrui  tc-d 
his  stif..  «ho.  houf  vcr,  a;tpliL-rl  hin'.:!.L-!f  ki"i^'''>-i  I'li-ililiMiuii 

to  studying  ih«  works  oi  ihc  gr<  at  (iiotto,  iornitni  hia  aiylt  on 
these,  and  hence  was  calJi  <!  (.iottino.  It  is  c%'cn  said  that 
Giottino  was  really  the  son  (others  say  the  great -grandiion)  of 
Giotto.  To  this  statement  little  or  no  importance  can  be  attached. 
To  Maso  dt  Stefano,  or  Giottino,  Va&ari  and  Ghiberti  attribute 
the  frescoes  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Silvestro  (or  of  the  Bardi  family) 
in  the  Florentine  church  of  S.  Croce;  tlieee  rqwetent  the  nunwlcs 
of  S.  Sttveatro  a»  namted  in  the  "  GoMen  Legeod,"  one 
coMpicuous  sob|ea  htiiif  the  ecaUng  ol  the  Upt  ol  a  malit^naui 
dragon.  These  worics  are  animaled  and  firm  in  draving,  with 
naturalism  carried  further  than  by  Giotto.  From  the  evidence 
of  style,  some  modern  connoissciirs  assign  to  the  same  hand  the 
paintings  in  the  funcml  v.iult  of  ihc  .•^■rozri  family,  belcnv  ;hu 
Cappclla  degli  Sii  iKiiuoli  n:  ihc  Jiurtli  of  S.  Maria  Novtlla, 
ri[irt  it  ii'.ing  tiic  <  rm  ifixion  and  other  subjects.  Vasari  ascribes 
al^  to  his  Giottino  ihr  frescoes  of  the  life  of  St  Nicholas  in  the 
lower  church  of  .A.-.si^i  This  scries,  however,  is  not  really  in  that 
part  of  the  church  which  Vasari  designates,  but  is  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Sacrament;  and  the  works  in  that  chapel  are  understood 
to  be  by  Giotto  di  Slefano,  who  worked  in  the  sccnm!  hnlf  of 
the  14th  ceatury^very  excellent  productions  of  th^ir  jn  riod. 
Tbqr  are  nracb  damaced,  and  the  ttyle  is  hardly  similar  to  that  of 
the  S^veater  frescoes.  It  migbt  heace  be  inferred  that  tvo 
dUeceal  aien  produced  the  worlts  which  aie  unitedly  fathered 
upon  the  half-legendary  "  Giottino,"  tlie  oonsuinptive  youlh, 
solitary  and  roelancbolic,  but  passionately  devoted  to  his  oit. 
A  large  number  of  other  works  have  been  atlrtbuied  to  the  same 
haml;  u'j  t>tt_ii  ot.ly  rti<  t'.tiiui  .ivi  A|iii  irition  of  ihi;  \'iit;i:]  it< 
St  Btriuird,"  i«  tlic  l  lorriuirr  Ai.uii  niy;  a  losJ  p:uiii iti^;,  \  i 
popular  in  its  day,  commi'mnriititif;  thi-  c\[)ulsi()n.  '.vhith  lixik 
place  in  i.?43.  of  the  liurLc  oi  .\ilitns  from  ITottiite,  aiiii  a 
marble  statue  erected  om  iIh  Murentine  campanile.  Vasari 
particularly  praises  Giottino  tor  wcll-blcndcd  chiaroscuro.' 

GlOnO  IGIOTTO  ni  BONDOKK'I  (i267?-j3,i7),  Italian  painter, 
was  bom  at  Vcspignano  in  the  Mugello,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Florence,  according  to  one  account  in  1376,  and  according  to 
aaother,  which  from  the  few  Imown  dicuautaaces  of  his  life  seems 
iBore1ikdytabeoon«et,iaisMOT  1367,  His  father  was  a  kuid- 
owncr  at  Cotle  in  the  commone  of  Vesplgnaao,  described  in  a 
contemporary  document  as  vir  pratelaritt,  but  by  bio^aphers 
both  early  and  late  as  a  poor  peasant;  prol>iU>ly  therefore  a 
peasant  proprietor  of  no  large  pofsacssions  but  of  reputable  stock 
and  (K  >i  '.  til.  ll  is  inipossililr  'o  tell  whether  there  is  any  tn.lh 
in  k'Kctirl  111  (jit)iiu'b  htjyliood  which  relates  how  In-  lirs- 
sho'.VLsi  his  iiisj)Osition  for  art,  ami  ,itr r.ich  il  thf  .atrmmii  of 
Cimabue,  by  In  ing  found  drawing;  inn-  of  hi^  f.iih<  r  s  siKip  wiih 
a  sharp  stone  on  the  l^in-  of  l\  snuD'h  stoni' or  sl:;tc.  With  his 
father's  con.sent,  the  story  jjots  on.  (."inuilme  carried  off  the  hoy 
to  be  his  apprentice,  and  it  \v,is  um  Ilt  Cimabue's  tuitit  :i  ili;,' 
Giotto  took  tiis  first  steps  in  the  art  of  which  he  was  afterwards 
to  be  the  great  emancipator  and  renovator.  The  place  where 
these  early  steps  can  still,  according  to  tradition,  be  traced,  is 
in  the  first  and  second,  reckoning  downwards,  of  the  three 
courses  of  frescoes  which  adorn  the  walls  of  the  nave  la  the  Upper 
ChurchofStFnuKisatAssisi.  These  frescoes n^resentsubjects 
of  the  CMd  and  New  Testament,  and  great  labour,  t«0  pfobaUy 
futile,  has  been  spent  in  trying  to  pick  out  those  in  which  the 

youlh.ful  h;i:nti\s i.irk  of  (jiotlocan  be  discerned,  as  il  is  jrtiJ>;iiK'vi. 
anio:iK  '-hLi:  of  Cimabut.  and  his  other  pupils.  Hui  (he  tiulh 
is  that  till'  lignii  of  Cimabue  him  ^  If,  in  spite  of  Dante's  testimony 
to  his  having  been  the  foremost  painter  of  Italy  until  Giotto 
arose,  has  under  the  search-light  of  modern  criticjtm  mdted  into 

'  Not  to  tie  confuaed  witli  Giotto  di  Buondone,  a  eootenipocafy 
dtiaan  and  poiHticiaa  of  Siena. 


•iBwst  aiythlcal  vagncMM.  Rb  aooeiptcd  position  as  Giotto's 
Instmctor  and  the  pfoneer  of  reform  in  hb  art  has  been  attacked 
from  several  aides  as  a  mere  invention  of  Florentine  writers  for 

the  glorification  of  their  own  city.  One  group  of  critics  maini.i-n 
that  the  real  advance  in  Tuscan  painting  before  Giotto  was  the 
work  of  ihf  Sicncsc  st  hoo!  and  not  of  thr  Mon  ntine.  Another 
group  (.ontdid  that  ihc  Ul-sI  piiiming  <loric  in  It.ily  down  in  the 
las',  iltcadt  of  the  13lh  century  \v;ls  nut  ilont  Li\  Tus<  .in  huinis  at 
all,  but  by  Roman  craflsmeu  trained  in  the  inherited  principles 
of  Italo-Byzantine  decoration  in  mosaic  and  fresco,  and  that 
from  such  Roman  craftsmen  alone  could  Giotto  havi  learnt 
anything  worth  his  learning.  The  debate  tbttS  opencii  is  f.tr 
from  closed,  and  considering  how  scanty,  ambiguous  and  often 
defaced  are  the  materials  existing  for  discussion,  il  is  perhaps 
never  likely  to  be  dosed.  But  there  is  no  debate  as  to  the  general 
nature  of  the  icfom  cHected  by  the  genius  of  Ghitto  himself. 
He  was  the  great  huiMafawr  of  painting;  ft  is  his  floty  to  have 
been  the  first  among  his  oountrymen  to  breathe  me  Into  waD- 
picturcs  and  altar-pieces,  and  to  quicken  the  <li  .n!  i.oii\ entionaJ- 
ism  of  inherited  practice  with  the  fire  of  natiir.il  in'ion  and 
n.llnral  feeling.  Upon  yet  anolher  [Joint  thiri-  is  no  rr.K -ilion; 
and  that  is  that  the  reform  thus  clTi-i  ttd  liy  (iioito  in  p:ii:ii:ng 
had  been  anticipated  in  the  sister  art  of  siulplure  by  t-.tarly 
a  whole  generation  About  the  tniiiill-j  of  the  ijth  century 
Nicola  Pisano  hid  nniwtii  'hat  art,  firs;  Ijy  strict  imitation  of 
classical  models,  and  later  by  iniusmg  into  his  work  a  fresh 
.spirit  of  nature  and  humanity,  pcrha|>s  partly  caught  from  the 
Gothic  schools  of  France.  His  son  Giovanm'  hadcarried  the  same 
re'Vitalising  of  sculpture  a  great  deal  further;  aad  hence  to  some 
critics  it  would  seem  that  the  real  intqMrer  and  precursor  of  Giotto 
was  Giovanni  Pisano  the  sculptor,  and  not  any  pointer  or  waH- 
deconttor,  whether  of  Flore  nee,  Siena  or  Rome. 

In  this  division  of  opinion  it  u  safer  to  regard  the  revival  of 
painting  in  Giotto's  hands  simply  as  part  of  the  general  awaken- 
ing of  the  time,  and  to  remcmlicr  that,  a.s  of  all  Italian  com- 
munities Florence  was  the  kcenist  in  c\ery  form  ol  .ittivity 
iMjtti  intellectual  and  practical,  so  k  was  nai-jral  that  a  son  of 
Morcncc  should  be  the  chief  agent  in  sui  h  iin  a.\.iki.nirig  Ami 
It)  considering  his  career  the  question  of  his  |xr»&>i>>t  particifMttion 
in  the  primitive  frescoes  of  the  upper  courses  at  Assi.si  is  bot  left 
out  of  account,  the  more  so  because  of  the  deplorable  condition 
in  which  they  now  exist.  But  with  reference  to  the  lowest 
course  of  paintings  on  the  same  walls,  those  illustrating  the  life 
of  St  Francis  according  to  the  narrative  of  St  BonaVCntUia, 
no  one  has  any  doubt,  at  least  in  regard  to  nineteen  or  tweaty 
of  the  twenty-cf^  subjects  which  oompose  the  sericsi  that  Giotto 
himself  was  their  desit^icr  and  chief  eieculaat.  In  these,  sadly 
as  they  too  have  suffered  from  time  and  wholesale  repair,  there 
can  nevertheless  be  discerned  the  unmistakable  spirit  of  the 
young  Florentine  master  as  we  know  him  in  his  other  works — 
h:s  sliri  wd  refill-;  ir  .in'i  .lr.ima:i[  vigour,  ihi  ii<  i  [i  si[n  t  ri:y  .uul 
hnmanily  of  ii'i  ling  whi<  h  lie  kno'.vs  how  to  cvjjru'ia  in  every 
gi-..lurc  of  Ills  ligures  uiihnul  lireaking  u(i  iht-  harmony  of  their 
groUl-iaig  01  the  gralnjeur  o[  lhe:r  hnear  licsign,  qualities  in- 
heriteil  Irom  th>  c.irhi  r  s,  hool-.  eit  inipres..ive  but  lifeless  hii  rat ;c 
decoration.  1  he  "  kcnuncialion  ot  the  Saint  by  his  I  aiher," 
!hc  "  Pope's  Dream  of  the  Saint  upholding  the  tottering  Church," 
the  "  Saint  before  the  Sultan."  the  ''  Miracle  of  the  Spring  of 
Water,"  the  "  Death  of  the  Nobleman  of  Cdano,"  the  '  Saint 
preaching  before  Pope  Honorius  " — these  are  some  of  the  most 
noted  and  l>cst  preserved  examples  of  the  painter's  power  in  this 
scries.  Where  doubt  hegias  again  is  ss  to  the  relations  of  date 
and  sequence  wUch  the  aeries  besis  to  other  works  by  the  master 
executed  at  Assisi  and  at  Rome  in  the  same  early  period  of  bis 
career,  that  is,  probably  between  1295  and  i.joo.  Giotto's 
renn.ming  umiisputed  works  at  .\ssisi  are  the  four  celebrated 
allcganLil  (.umpoiitions  in  honour  of  St  Francis  in  the  vaulting 
of  the  Lower  Church, — the  "  >!.im  i  ige  of  St  Francis  to  Poverty." 
the  "Allegory  of  Chastity."  the  *  .Mlcgory  of  Obedience" 
and  the  "  Vision  of  St  Francis  in  Glory  '  Th<-sf  works  are 
scarcely  at  all  retotiched,  and  relatively  little  dimmed  by  timej 
llwy  «•  of  a  Angular  beauty,  at  onoe  seven  aad  tcader,  toth 
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in  Colour  and  design;  the  Compositions,  especially  the  first  three, 
fit  ted  with  admirable  art  into  tbe  cramped  spuces  of  the  vaulting, 
the  subjects,  no  doulrt,  ia  tlie  rniia  dictated  to  the  uttot  by  his 
Fkmndacui  emiilayen,  tneated  in  no  cold  or  medumical  spirit 
bat  with  s  fidl  Bwiaiiie  of  vital  homamty  and  migmal  feding. 
Had  the  career  and  influence  of  St  Fiancia  bad  no  other  of  their 
vast  and  far-reaching  effects  in  the  world  than  that  of  inspiring 
these  noble  works  <if  art.  (hey  would  still  have  been  entitled 
to  no  small  gratitude  from  mankind.  Other  works  at  Assisi 
which  most  modem  critirs,  hut  n<it  ri!l,  attrihutf  r.o  (iiotto  him- 
self arc  three  miraclci;  of  Si  Frani  is  am!  [Kin  ions  of  a  prou[:i  of 
frescoes  illu.sl rating  the  history  of  Mary  Magilalene,  both  in  the 
Lower  Church;  and  again,  in  one  oi  the  transepts  of  the  fjimc 
Lower  Church,  a  series  of  ten  frescoes  of  the  Life  of  the  Virgin 
and  Christ,  concluding  with  the  Crucifjjtion.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
as  to  this  transept  series  that  several  of  the  fieacoea  present  not 
only  tlw  aame  subjects,  but  with  a  certain  degree  of  variatioa 
tlie  same  compositions,  as  are  found  in  the  master's  great  series 
emmted  in  the  Arena  chapel  at  Padua  in  the  fullness  of  his 
powers  about  T306;  and  that  the  versions  in  the  Assisi  transept 
show  a  relatively  greater  dcgTCC  of  technical  accomplishmer.l 
than  the  Pailuan  versions,  with  a  more  attractive  cliatm  and 
more  abundance  of  accessory  ornament,  but  a  proportionately 
less  degree  of  that  simple  grandeur  in  composidon  and  direct 
Strcngthof  human  motive  \\luch  are  ihe  .s;>ecial  notes  of  Cilotto's 
Style.  Therefore  a  ntunority  ol  critics  refuse  to  accept  the 
modem  attribution  of  this  transept  series  to  Giotto  himself, 
and  see  in  it  later  work  by  an  accomplished  pupil  softening  and 
refining  upon  his  maater's  original  creations  at  Padua.  Others, 
insisting  that  thcM  mqueatioQabty  beautiful  works  must  be 
by  the  hand  of  Giotto  and  none  but  Giotto,  maizktdn  that  tn 
comparison  wiA  t!ie  Foduan  examples  they  itlustrate  a  gradual 
progress,  which  can  be  traced  in  other  of  his  extant  wori^,  from 

the  relatively  ornate  and  soft  to  the  austerely  )»ran.l  and  sirtlpk  . 
This  arguuicat  is  cllfutced  by  c<nni)arisori  with  early  work  of  the 
tr.aster's  at  Rome  as  to  the  flaic  of  which  we  have  positive 
cviilence.  In  iJoS  Oiotto  completed  for  Cardinal  Stefaneschi 
for  the  price  of  2:0a  gold  ducats  a  moMic  of  Christ  skiving  St 
Peter  from  the  waves  (tbe  celebrated  "  Navicclla  ") ;  this  is 
still  to  be  seen,  but  in  a  completely  restored  and  transformed 
state,  in  the  vestibule  of  St  Peter's.  For  the  same  patron  he 
executed,  probably  just  before  the  "  Navicclla,"  an  elaborate 
dhoiium  or  altar-piece  for  the  high  altar  of  St  Peter's » for  which 
lie  received  800  ducats.  It  repieaenta  on  the  piiiK^ial  flue  a 
eoioml  Christ  eothmoed  with  adning  angda  heride  Um  and 
a  kneeling  dooor  at  hu  feet,  and  die  martyrdoms  of  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul  on  separate  panels  to  right  and  left;  on  the  reverse  is 
St  Peter  aUendcd  by  St  George  and  other  saints,  receiving  from 

the  donor  a  model  of  his  pift.  with  stately  full-length  tigure^  of 
two  apostles  to  right  and  two  to  left,  besides  various  aLcc;>iM>iy 
scenes  and  figures  in  the  predellas  and  the  margins.  The 
»eparatc<l  [larts  of  this  altar-piece  are  still  to  be  seen,  in  a  quite 
genuine  though  soinewhat  tarnished  condition,  in  the  sacristy 
of  St  Peter's.  A  third  work  by  the  master  at  Rome  is  a  repainted 
fragment  at  the  Latcrati  of  a  fresco  of  Pope  Boniface  VIIL 
prodaiming  the  jubilee  of  The  "  Navicclla "  and  the 

Latenm  frngment  are  too  modi  ruined  to  argue  from;  but  the 
ciborium  panels,  it  is  rontrndcd,  combine  with  the  aspecu  of 
majesty  and  strength  a  quality  of  ocuUc  chaim  and  suavity 
such  as  is  rcmariied  in  the  transept  frescoes  of  Assisi.  The 
sequence  proposed  for  these  several  works  is  accordingly,  first 
the  St  I'eier  s  r  iborium.  next  the  Lilkgorics  in  the  vaulting  of  the 
Lower  Church.  ne>;t  the  three  f:es<:o«s  of  St  Francis'  miracleii 
in  the  north  traiis^ept,  iic\t  the  S;  Francis  series  in  the  Upper 
Church;  and  last,  perhaps  alicr  an  interval  and  with  the  help 
of  pupils,  the  scenes  from  the  life  of  Mary  Magdalene  in  her 
chapd  in  the  Lower  Church.  This  involves  a  complete  reversal 
of  the  pRVailing  view,  which  regards  the  unequal  and  sometimes 
duDuy  oompoaitioas  of  this  St  Fcands  setics  as  the  eariiesi 
indcpMident  work  of  the  master.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
there  ii  aometMttg  paradoaical  In  the  idea  of  a  progress  from 
the  mannor  of  the  Lower  Church  transept  series  of  the  life  of 


Christ  to  the  much  ruder  nanner  of  the  Upper  Church  series 

of  St  Francis. 

A  kindred  obscurity  aad  little  less  coallia  opiaimi  await 
the  ioquiier  at  almost  all  stagea  of  Glotto'8  career.  In  1841 
there  were  partially  rccovcfcd  from  the  whitewash  that  had 

overlain  them  a  series  of  frescoes  executed  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Magdalene,  in  the  BargcUo  or  Palace  of  the  PodestH  at  Florence, 
to  celebrate  fas  was  bU[iposed)  a  pacification  between  the  Black 
and  White  parties  in  the  state  effected  by  the  Cardinal  d'Acqua- 
sparta  as  delegate  of  the  pope  in  ijoj.  In  them  are  depicted  a 
series  of  Rible  sccncs,  besides  great  compositioiis  of  Hrll  and 
Taradise,  and  in  the  Paradise  arc  introduced  portraits  of  Dante, 
Brunei  to  Latini  and  Corso  Donato.  These  recovered  fragments, 
freely  "  restored  "  as  soon  as  they  were  disclosed,  were  acclaimed 
as  the  work  of  Ciotto  and  long  held  in  especial  regard  lor  the 
sake  of  the  portrait  of  Dante.  Latterly  it  has  been  shown  that 
if  Giotto  ever  eiecuted  them  at  all,  which  is  doubtful,  it  mint 
have  been  at  a  later  date  than  the  supposed  pacification,  and 
that  they  must  have  suffered  grievous  injury  in  the  fire  which 
destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  building  in  1332,  and  been  after- 
w^irds  repainte<l  by  pome  well -t raineii  follower  of  the  schoo!. 
To  alxjul  i.io:  cjr  1303  would  btlong,  if  there  is  truth  in  it,  the 
familiar  .story  of  Ciotto's  O.  Pojjc  Benedict  XT,,  the  .succe.ssor 
of  Bonifnce  \'1II.,  sent,  as  the  tale  runs,  a  messen^^er  to  bring 
him  proofs  of  th.e  painter's  powers.  Cjiotto  wocld  give  no  otiicr 
sample  of  his  taknt  llia.n  an  O  drawn  with  a  free  sweep  of  the 
brush  from  the  elbow;  but  the  pope  was  satisfied  and  engaged 
him  at  a  great  salary  to  go  and  adorn  with  ficscoos  the  papal 
residence  at  Avignon.  Benedict,  however,  ihing  at  this  time 
(1305)1  nothing  came  of  this  cnnmisaion;  and  the  remains  of 
ttidian  i4th-caitury  frescoes  still  to  be  seen  at  Avignon  are  now 
r^cognfacd  ea  the  work,  not,  as  was  long  supposedt  of  Giotto, 
but  of  the  Stenese  5?lmonc  Martini  and  his  school 

.\\  this  point  in  (iiotlo's  life  we  t  o.me  to  the  greatest  by  far  of 
his  undestroNcd  and  undisputed  eiiterpri.sei.  and  one  wllicll  can 
with  s<inie  certaiiitv  lie  liatcd.  This  is  the  series  of  frescoes 
wiih  which  he  decuratci!  the  entire  internal  walls  of  tbe  chapel 
built  at  Padtta  in  honour  of  the  \  irgin  ot  the  Annunciation  by  a 
deb  citizen  ot  the  town,  Enrico  Scrovcgni,  perhaps  in  order  to 
atone  for  the  sins  of  his  father,  a  notorious  usurer  whom  Dante 
places  in  the  seventh  circle  of  hell.  The  building  in  on  Ihe  site 
of  an  ancient  amphitheatre,  and  is  therefore  generally  called 

the  chapel  of  the  Arena.  Since  it  is  recorded  that  Dante  was 
Giotto'a  guest  at  Padtu,  and  since  we  know  that  it  was  in  ijoA 
that  the  poet  came  from  Bologna  to  that  city,  we  may  oonchide 
that  to  the  same  ye^r,  1306,  belongs  the  beginning  of  Giotto^ 
great  undertaking  in  the  Arena  chape!,  Thescheme  includes  a 
.Saviour  in  Glory  over  the  altar,  a  I.:ist  Judgment,  full  of  various 
and  impressive  incident .  ocruj>ying  the  whole  of  t  he  entrance  wall, 
with  a  series  of  subjects  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament  and 
the  a|HH  ryphal  Lit'e  of  Christ  i>ainled  in  three  tiers  on  cither  side 
wall,  and  lowest  of  all  a  fourth  tier  with  emblematic  Virtues  and 
Vices  in  monochrome;  the  Virtues  being  on  the  side  of  the  chapel 
next  the  incidents  of  redemption  in  the  entrance  fresco  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  the  Vices  on  the  side  next  the  incidents  of  perdi- 
tion. A  not  improbable  tradition  asserts  that  Giotto  was  helped 
by  Dante  in  the  choice  and  disporitioii  of  tbe  subjects.  The 
fnsooes,  tbou^  not  free  ftom  injiuy  and  vctaucfaing,  arc  upon 
the  whole  in  good  condition,  and  nowhere  dse  can  the  highest 
powers  of  the  Italian  mind  and  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century  be  so  well  studied  as  here.  At  the  close  of  the  middle 
ages  we  find  Giotto  laying  the  foimdation  u^Hin  which  all  the 
progress  of  the  Renaissance  was  afterwards  securely  based. 
Ill  his  day  the  knowledge  fKissessed  by  painters  of  the  human 
frame  and  its  structure  rested  only  upon  general  observation 
and  not  upon  detailed  or  scientific  study;  while  to  facts  other 
than  those  of  humanity  their  observation  had  never  been  closely 
directed.  Of  linear  perspective  they  possessed  but  elementary 
and  empirical  ideas,  and  their  endeavours  to  exptess  aerial  per- 
spective and  deal  with  the  problems  of  light  and  diade  were  raife 
and  partial  As  far  as  pa^iti&g  could  possiUy  be  carried  under 
these  conditions,  It  was  carried  hy  Giotto,  tn  it*  dmice  of 
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Bttbject«,  Us  wt  is  eotivdy  subsenient  to  the  reUgious  spirit  of 
hit  age.  Even  in  its  mode  of  conceiving  and  arranging  those 
subjects  it  18  in  part  still  trammelled  by  the  rules  and  consecrated 
traditions  of  the  past.    Many  of  those  truthj>  of  nature  to  which 

the  painters  of  suiic-iiliiiK  K'-'hi-T;!'. ioji.s  luarned  t<i  t;ivu  iiciurate 
and  coni[)li-'(t  cxprtiiiiuti,  GiuLlu  was  only  ab.f  to  ex;>rts-i  Ly  wi'.y 
of  impcrffct  ssirbol  and  suggestion,  iiut  an-.ong  the  <:  if  merits  of 
art  over  wliich  iic  has  control  hp  mainiams  so  just  a  balance  that 
his  work  produces  in  the  spcrtatDr  Ilsk  si  nsc  of  imperfection 
than  that  of  many  later  and  mure  accompiiithed  masters.  In 
some  particulars  his  mature  painting,  as  we  see  it  in  the  Arena 
chapel,  has  never  bc-rn  surpassed — in  mastery  of  concise  and 
expressive  gctitrali/ni  line  and  of  inventive  and  harmonious 
decorative  tintj  in  the  judidotu  division  of  tlie  field  and  massing 
and  scattering  of  groups;  in  the  eombinatiov  of  high  gravity 
with  complete  frankaesB  in  concepUoo,  and  the  union  of  nobte 
dignity  in  the  types  with  (Greet  and  vital  truth  in  the  gestures 
of  the  personages. 
The  frescoes  of  the  Arena  chapd  must  have  been  a  labour 

of  years,  ami  of  :kc  dale  (if  thi-ir  tcrrriirjulion  we  havL-  no  -jrool. 
Of  ni.my  c/.hcr  wurks  sjiii  '.o  li.nc  l>cuii  txi-cultd  by  G.ottij  at 
Patiua,  all  that  remains  con iisi  s  ot  s<:inK-  sti'.rcu  rt.-i:ogii;/,:ilile  Ta*  i  s 
inthechapii  r  house  of  thcgfc;it  b  ram  is<  an  chiin  h  of  St  Antotiio. 
For  twcnt>  years  or  n-.orc  wc  lose  all  aiithentii:  dat  a  as  to  Giotto's 
doings  and  movements.  Vasari,  indeed,  sends  him  on  a  giddy 
but  in  the  main  evidently  fabulous  round  of  travels,  tucludmg  a 
sojourn  in  France,  which  it  is  certain  he  never  made.  Besides 
Padua,  he  is  said  to  have  resided  and  left  great  works  at  Fcrrara, 
Ravenna,  Urbino,  Rimini,  Faenza,  Lucca  and  other  cities;  in 
SODK  of  them  paintings  of  his  school  arc  still  shown,  but  nothing 
which  can  fairly  be  daimed  to  be  by  his  hand.  It  is  recorded 
also  that  he  was  much  employed  in  his  native  city  of  Florence; 
but  the  vandalism  of  later  generations  has  effaced  nearly  all  that 
he  did  there.  Among  works  whitewashed  over  by  posterity 
•ivert  the  frescoes  \vi;h  '.vhich  he  COVerctl  no  less  than  ii\  e  einapels 
in  the  ehurth  of  hLinta  C'rote.  Two  of  these,  tile  thtipels  ul  the 
Baidi  and  ilie  I'cru.'/i  fannhes,  were  serapcd  in  the  early  part 
ol  the  195h  century,  and  very  important  remains  were  uncovered 
and  immediately  subjeeied  to  a  process  of  restoration  which 
has  robbed  them  of  halt  their  authenticity.  But  through  the 
ruins  of  time  we  can  trace  in  some  of  these  Santa  Crocc  frescoes 
all  the  qualities  of  Giotto's  work  at  an  even  higher  and  more 
mature  development  than  in  the  best  examples  at  Assisi  or  Padua. 
The  frescoes  of  the  Bardi  chapel  tell  again  the  story  of  St  Francis, 
to  which  so  much  of  his  best  power  had  already  been  devoted; 
those  of  the  Peruzsi  chapel  deal  with  the  lives  of  St  John  the 
Baptist  and  St  John  the  Evan0eliat.  Sudi  somes  as  the  Funeral 
of  St  Francis,  the  Danoe  of  Herodias's  Oatighter,  and  the  Ke- 
surrection  of  -St  John  iht  Evangelist,  which  have  to  some  extent 
i-sci=.[ieii  the  disfigurements  of  the  restorer,  arc  among  acknow- 
ledged ela>^ics  of  the  world's  art.  The  only  clues  to  the  dates 
of  iii>  of  these  works  are  to  be  found  in  the  facts  that  anumR  the 
Jiguri  s  in  I  he  Bardi  chapel  occurs  that  of  St  I^uis  of  Toulouse, 
who  w.i>.  lioi  canonized  till  1317,  therefore  the  painting  must  be 
subsequent  to  that  year,  and  that  the  "  Dance  ut  ^iume  "  must 
have  been  painted  before  1331,  when  it  was  copied  by  the  Loren- 
zeiti  at  Siena.  The  only  other  extant  works  of  Giotto  at  Florence 
are  a  fine  "  Crucifix,"  not  undisputed,  at  San  Marco,  and  the 
majestic  but  somewhat  iieavy  altar-piece  of  the  ^ladouna,  prob- 
ably an  early  work,  whidi  tl  placed  in  the  Academy  beside  a 
more  primitive  Madonna  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Cimabue. 

Towards  the  end  of  Giotto's  life  we  escape  again  fnm  cooluscd 
legend,  and  from  the  tantalising  record  of  voiles  which  have 
not  survived  for  us  to  verify,  into  the  region  of  authentic  docu- 
mentr;r,.l  f::rt.  Itappearsth.il  Cliei  to  had  come  under  the  iwticc 
01  r)uke  Charles  of  Calabria. sor-.of  K  mg  Robert  of  Naples,  during 
the  vi.^its  0;  the  duke  to  Fluretiee  which  took  ]/.-i(e  beiv.nn 
1326  and  ii28.  in  which  ycnr  he  du  d.  Soon  r.fter-.vards  tiioito 
must  have  gO.'K  to  Kin^;  Kolu-rl'?.  <ourt  at  Xai^le^.  where  he  v.as 
enrolled  as  an  honourc<i  guesl  and  member  ui  the  huusehoid  by 
a  royal  decree  dated  the  jolh  of  January  1330.  .Another  docu- 
ment shows  him  to  have  been  still  at  Naples  two  years  later. 


Tradidoa  says  much  about  the  friendship  of  the  hiag  for  the 
painter  and  the  freedom  of  speech  and  jest  allowed  him;  mttdh 
also  of  the  works  he  carried  out  at  Naples  in  the  Csstd  Nuovo, 

the  Castel  dell'  Uovo,  and  the  church  and  convent  of  Sla  Chiara. 

Not  a  trace  of  t.hese  works  remains;  ^ir.d  others  which  later 
crititiiKj  have  thnnied  (or  him  it:  a  hall  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  convent  of  Sta  Clliaia  hav  e  been  proved  not  to  be  his. 

Meantime  Giotto  had  been  advauciiig,  not  only  in  years  and 
worldly  faiRc,  but  in  prosperity.  He  was  married  young,  and 
had,  so  far  as  is  recorded,  three  sons,  Francesco,  Niccola  and 
Donato,  and  three  daughters,  Bice,  Caicrina  and  Lucia.  He 
had  added  by  successive  purchases  to  the  plot  of  land  inherited 
from  his  father  at  Vcspignano.  His  fellow-citizens  of  all  occupa* 
tionsand  dcgrccsdelighted  tofaooourhim.  And  now,  in  his  sixty- 
eighth  year  (if  we  accept  the  bittlMlate  1266/7),  on  lus  return 
from  Mapkaby  way  ol  Gaeta,  he  received  the  final  and  official 
testimony  to  the  esteem  m  wUch  he  was  held  at  Florence.  By 
a  solemadccteeof  the  Prttfrt  on  the  12th  of  April  1334,  he  was 
appointed  master  of  the  works  of  the  cathedral  of  Sta  Kcparata 
(later  and  better  known  u.s  .^ta  .Maria  del  Fiore)  and  official 
architect  of  the  city  walls  and  tlie  towns  within  her  terr;lory. 
What  training  as  a  praclical  architect  liis  earlier  career  had 
afforded  him  wc  do  not  know,  tnit  his  iriterest  if.  the  art  Ironi 
the  beginning  is  made  dear  by  the  can  fully  studied  arcliitectural 
backgrounds  of  many  of  his  irescoc^.  Dying  on  the  $th  of 
January  1336  (old  style  1337),  Giotto  only  enjoyed  his  new 
dignities  for  two  years.  But  in  the  course  of  them  be  had  found 
time  not  only  to  make  an  escuraion  to  Milan,  on  the  invitatioii 
of  Azzo  Visconti  and  with  the  sanction  of  bis  own  government, 
but  to  plan  two  great  architectural  works  at  Florence  and 
supeiintemi  the  beginning  of  their  eiecuthm,  namely  the  west 
front  of  the  cathedral  and  its  detached  campanile  or  bell-tower. 
The  unfinished  enrichments  of  the  cathedral  front  were  stripped 
away  in  a  later  age.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  Campanile  was 
laid  with  solemn  eeretnony  in.  the  presence  of  a  great  cr)nronrso 
of  magistrates  a:id  jieopile  on  the  iStli  ul  July  i^^-i-  Its  lower 
courses  seem  ;o  have  been  completed  from  Giotto's  design,  and 
the  first  course  of  its  .sculptured ornaments  (the  famous  seiies  of 
primitive  Arts  a.nd  Industries)  actually  by  his  own  hand ,  beiore 
bis  death.  It  is  not  dear  what  modifications  of  his  design  were 
made  by  Andrea  Pisano,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  him, 
or  .again  by  Francesco  Talenti,  to  whom  the  work  was  next 
entrusted;  but  the  incomparable  structure  as  we  BOW  see  it 
stands  justly  in  the  world's  esteem  as  the  most  fit  ting  mooument 
to  the  genius  who  first  conceived  and  directed  it. 

The  art  of  painting,  as  re-created  by  Gtolto^  «m  ourtied 
on  throughout  Italy  by  his  pupils  and  sucoesiorB  with  lltde 
change  4»  development  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  until  a  new 
impulse  WES  given  to  art  by  the  combined  influences  of  naturalism 

and  clriSiicisin  in  the  hands  of  men  like  Dcmatello  and  Masaccio. 
Most  of  ihc  anecdote!.  reUteti  of  the  masler  arc  ])ri>bably  in- 
accurate in  detail,  but  the  general  character  both  as  artist  and 
man  which  tradition  has  agreed  in  giving  him  can  never  be 
assailed.  He  vas  from  the  t^rst  a  kind  of  popular  hero.  He  is 
celebrated  by  Uic  poet  I'ctrarch  and  by  the  historian  Villani. 
He  is  made  the  subject  of  tales  and  anecdotes  by  Boccaccio 
and  by  Franco  Sacchctti.  From  these  notices,  as  well  as  from 
Vasari,  we  gain  a  distinct  picture  of  the  man,  as  one  whose 
nature  was  in  keeping  with  his  country  origin;  whose  sturdy 
frame  and  plain  features  corresponded  to  a  diaracter  rather 
distinguished  for  shrewd  and  genial  strength  than  for  suUiner 
or  mcne  ascetic  qualities;  a  master  craftsman,  to  whose  strong 
combining  and  inventing  powers  nothing  came  amiss;  conscious 
of  hh  own  deserts,  never  at  a  loss  cither  in  the  things  ot  art  or  in 
the  thin^jsof  life,  andecjualh-  re.idy  and  eli.tien:  whether  lu  has 
to  design  the  scheme  of  >^t:ie  great  ipintuai  allegory  in  colour 
or  imperishable  monument  in  stone,  or  whether  he  has  to  show 
his  wit  in  the  encounter  of  practical  jest  and  repartee.  From  his 
own  hanil  we  have  a  contribution  to  literature  whnh  hdi's  to 
substantiate  I  his  conception  of  his  character.  A  large  part  of 
Giotto's  lame  as  painter  was  won  in  the  service  of  the  Franciscans, 
and  in  the  picloiiai  celeltration  of  the  life  and  ordinances  of 
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tJirir  fuuiKler.  As  is  wlII  known,  il  was  ;i  part  of  ihc  or(iin:inces 
of  I'  rantii  that  his  distifik's  should  fuUow  hts  owu  caatiiple  in 
worshippinp  and  Uiing  SvLddcd  to  poverty, — poverty  idealized 
and  iirrsonincd  as  a  spiritu^.l  bride  and  mistress,  Giotto,  having 
oil  the  con'.niis'^ion  of  tlic  order  given  tlic  no'.jli'si  piclorial 
crabodimcnt  to  this  and  other  aspects  of  tlie  Francisoin  doctrine, 
presently  wrote  an  ode  in  which  his  own  views  on  poverty  are 
cxpreaaed;  and  in  this  he  shows  that,  if  on  the  one  hand  his 
genius  Kuat  the  Bcrvice  of  the  ideals  of  his  time,  and  his  imagina- 
tion  opea  to  thdr  sigaifiGaBce,  oa  tlie  otiwr  iiand  hia  judgment 
ms  8iii««dly  and  bumoioudy  avske  to  their  practical  dangers 
and  exaggerations. 

Authorities. —Ghibcrti,  Commentari;  Vasari,  Le  ViU,  vol.  L; 
Crowe-C.iv.ilca.setle,  History  of  Painting  in  Italy,  ed.  Lan^un 
E>ouglas  (I903);_H.  Thodc.  Giotto  (1809);  M.  G.  Ziminerinann, 
CiatSo  und  Aie  Ku»sl  IlalUm  im  JUiitelalter  (1899);  B.  Rcren'idn, 
FlonnUnf  Putnlrrs  of  ikr  Rfnnn:.ance;  F.  MasOn  Pcrkiii,  Ciolto 
(in  "  Grcat  Masters"  Bchcb)  (1902);  Basil  dc  S6lincourt.  Giotio 
(1905).  (S.  C.) 

GIPSIES,  or  Gyjpstes,  a  wandering  folk  scattered  through 
every  European  land,  over  the  greater  part  of  western  Aau 
and  Siberia;  found  also  in  Egypt  and  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  in  Atsaerica  and  even  in  Atntralia,  No  omrcI  estimate 
«l  their  mimbcn  outride  «f  Euiope  can  be  fivcn,  and  even  in 
Eorepe  the  information  derived  ftom  olEdal  statistics  is  often 
contradictory  and  unreliable.  The  only  country  in  which  the 
figures  have  been  given  correctly  is  Hungary.  In  iSg.^  there 
were  j 74,040  in  I'ransleithania,  of  whom  143,43^  were  .^ci;lc<l, 
20,406  only  partly  settled  and  80^8  nomads.  Of  ihcM.-  91,603 
spoke  the  Gipsy  langnaRc  in  i  S:|o,  but  the  rest  had  already  been 
assimilated.  Next  in  numbers  stands  Rumania,  the  number 
varying  between  150,000  and  200,000  (1895).  Turkey  in  Europe 
counted  117,000  (1903),  of  whom  51,000  were  in  Bulgaria  and 
Eastern  Rumclia,  22,000  in  the  vilayet  of  .Xdrianople  and Sjooin 
the  vilayet  of  Kostovo.  In  Asiatic  TuilKy  the  estimates  vary 
between  47,000  and  sao,iaeo.  Serva  has  41,000;  Bonuia  and 
Hersegovina^  18,000;  Greece,  lo^ooo;  Austria  (Cisleithania), 
16,000,  of  whom  13,500  tat  in  Bohemia  and  Morevia;  Germany, 
2000;  France,  2000  (5000?);  Basque  Provinces,  500  to  700; 
Italy,  32,000;  Spain,  40,000;  Ru-ssta,  58,000;  Poland,  15,000; 
Sweden  and  Xorw.iy,  1500;  Denmark  and  Holland,  5000; 
I'eisia,  1  5,000;  Transi  aurn^^if!.  7,000.  The  rest  is  mere  guesswork. 
For  Afnea,  Ainerlia.  and  Australia  the  nurntitrn  .ire  estimated 
between  135,000  and  ib6,ooo.  The  ciitimale  given  by  Miklusich 
(i8;8)  of  700,000  fairly  agrees  with  the  above  statistics.  No 
statistics  are  forthcoming  for  the  number  in  the  British  Isles. 
SioiiH  estimate  their  number  at  11,000. 
<  The  Gipsies  are  known  piindpally  by  two  names,  which 
have  been  modified  fay  the  natioiia  with  whom  they  came  in 
ooatect,  but  wUdi  can  easi^  be  tnued  to  either  the  one  or  the 
other  ^  these  two  distinct  stems.  The  one  group,  embracing 
the  majori(\-  of  Gipsies  in  Europe,  the  eonip act  nip,s>es  living 
in  the  B.^lkan  Pcninsida,  Run-.ania  and  Traasylv.^nia  and 
extending  also  as  far  as  Germany  and  Italy,  arc  known  1  y  the 
name  Atzis^an  or  fi ,  whirh  hero  mi  3,  in  time  Tshinpian 

(Turkey  and  Grecrei,  Tsiprin  lHul^tan'an.  Servian,  Run'.anian  I , 
Cugany  (Hungarian),  Zigcuncr  (Germany),  Zingari  (Italian), 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  F.nglish  word  Tinker  or  Tinkler 
(the  latter  no  doubt  due  to  a  popular  etymology  connecting  the 
gaudy  gipsy  with  the  tinkling  coins  or  the  metal  wares  which 
he  canied  on  Us  bacit  as  a  smith  and  tinker)  may  be  a  local 
mnstonaalion  of  the  German  Zi^aam.  The  second  name, 
partly  known  in  the  East,  where  the  word,  however,  is  used  as  an 
espre»ion  of  contempt,  whilst  Zigan  Is  not  fdt  by  the  gipsies 
as  an  insult,  is  E.'xpluin:  in  Knt;Ian(!,  (lipsy;  in  some  German 
documents  of  the  iCjlh  cetUury  .1<  i;y/j/rr;  Spanish  Gitano; 
modern  Greek  Gyphtos.  They  are  als^j  known  liy  the  parallel 
expressiotts  Farion  (Ru?Ti!iniari)  anrl  I'hdrao  Ncplika  (Hungarian) 
or  Pharaoh's  ]>eo;>lL',  wliich  are  onl\'  varia;ioi-.s  connected  with 
the  Egyptian  origin.  In  France  they  are  known  as  HMmicns, 
a  word  die  importance  of  which  will  appear  later.  To  the  same 
category  beloiig  otiier  names  bestowed  upon  them,  such  as 
Waladii,Sanoem,Agarsoi,Nubiiaai,ftc.  They  were  ^so  known 


by  the  name  of  Tartars,  Riven  !o  them  in  Gcrniai-.y,  or  as 
"  Heathen  "  Hcdcns.  Al!  iheie  latter  must  be  considered  as 
nicknanies  without  thereby  denoting  their  probable  origin. 
Thf  same  HK-.y  have  now  been  the  rase  with  the  first  name 
with  which  they  appear  in  history,  .1 /.-.'>;,: rj.  Much  ingenuity 
has  been  displayed  in  attempts  to  explain  the  name,  for  it  was 
felt  that  a  true  explanation  might  help  to  settle  the  question  of 
their  origin  and  the  date  of  their  arrival  in  Europe;  Here 
again  two  extreme  theories  have  been  propounded,  tlie  one 
supported  by  BataiUard,  who  connected  them  with  the  Sigynnoi 
of  IfoTO<fotas  and  identified  them  with  the  Komodromoi  of  the 
later  Byzantine  writers,  known  already  in  the  6ih  century. 
Others  bring  them  to  Europe  as  late  as  the  14th  century;  and 
the  name  has  also  been  explained  by  de  Goeje  from  the  Persian 
Chang,  a  kind  of  harp  or  /at her,  or  the  Persian  Zang,  black, 
swarthy.  Ricnzi  (1832)  and  IruiTipp  (1872)  have  connected 
the  n.imc  with  the  Cbangars  of  North-East  India,  but  all  have 
osnitteii  to  notice  that  the  real  form  was  .\tzigan  or  (more  correct) 
Alzingan  and  not  Tsigan.  The  best  explanation  remains  that  sug- 
gested by  Miklusich,  who  derives  the  word  from  the  Athinganoi, 
a  name  originally  belonging  to  a  peculiar  heretical  sect  Uving 
in  Asia  Minor  near  Fhrygia  and  Lycaoma,  known  also  ss  the 
Hdki-Zedekites.  The  mcmbets  of  tUs  sect  observed  very  strict 
rules  of  purity,  as  they  were  afraid  to  be  defiled  by  the  touch 
of  other  people  whom  they  considered  unclean.  They  thcrcfoft 
acquired  the  name  of  Athinganoi  (i.*-.  "  Touch-me-nots  "). 

Mikloflch  has  Collected  seven  pass^iges  whiTe  the  Hy.-'.antinc 
hi5toria:js  of  the  ylh  ceritury  describe  the  Athinganoi  as  sooth- 
sayers, magicians  and  scrpicru-charmers.  From  thene  dcscrip* 
tions  nothing  definite  can  be  proved  an  to  the  identity  of  the 
Athinganoi  with  the  Gipsies,  or  the  reason  why  this  name  was 
given  to  soothsayers,  charmers,  &c.  But  the  inner  history  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  of  that  period  may  easily  give  a  clue  to  it 
and  explain  bow  it  came  about  that  such  a  nickname  was  given 
to  a  new  sect  or  to  a  new  taet  which  suddenly  appcuvd  in  the 
Greek  £mpiie  at  that  petiod.  In  the  history  of  the  Church  we 
find  them  mentioned  hi  one  breath  with  the  Paulicfons  and  other 
heretical  sects  which  were  transplanted  in  their  tens  of  thot;sant!s 
from  .\sia  Minor  to  the  Greek  empire  and  settled  espcciul]>  in 
Kumeliu,  near  Adrianoplo  and  Pliiiippopolis.  The  Greeks  called 
these  herclica!  sects  by  ail  kinds  oi  names,  derived  from  ancient 
Church  traditions,and  gave  to  each  sect  suc  h  names  as  tirst  struck 
them,  on  the  scantiest  of  imaginary  similarities.  One  sect  wns 
called  Paulician,  another  Melki-Zedeki'.e;  so  also  thisc  were 
called  Athinganoi,  probably  being  considered  the  descendants 
of  the  outcast  Samcr,  who,  according  to  ancient  tradition,  was 
a  goldsmith  and  the  maker  of  the  Golden  Calf  in  the  desert. 
For  this  sin  Sanwr  was  banished  and  compelled  to  live  apart 
from  hiMoan  beings  and  evun  to  avoid  thrir  touch  (AtUngsnos: 
"  ToQch-me-not  Tmvdlbigfrom  East  to  West  these  heretical 
sects  obtained  difTcrent  names  in  different  countries,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  local  traditions  or  to  imaginary  origins.  The 
Bogomils  anil  Pat.irenes  became  Bu!;;arianf  in  France,  and  so 
the  pypsie*  Hohemien*,  a  name  whieh  wc:^  also  connected  with 
the  here'.ic.d  .sect  of  the  liohemian  linsthers  I  Hiihnusi  l:r  BrUder). 
Curiously  enough  the  Kutzo-VIachs  living  in  Macciionia  (q.v.) 
and  Rumelia  are  also  known  by  the  nickname  Tsints;iri,  a  word 
that  has  not  yet  been  explained.  Very  likely  it  stands  in  dooe 
connexion  with  Zingari,  the  name  having  been  transferred  ftOMt 
one  people  to  the  other  without  the  justification  of  any  common 
ethnical  oclKhi,  eicept  that  the  Kutzo-Vlachs,  like  the  Zingari, 
differed  fn»i  their  Greek  neighbours  in  race,  as  in  language, 
haMts  and  customs;  while  they  probably  followed  similar 
pursuits  to  those  of  the  Zingari,  as  sn-jths.  &:c.  .\;,  to  the  other 
name.  Egyptians,  this  is  derived  from  a  petLliar  lale  wliich  the 
pil)5ies  spread  when  appearing  in  the  west  of  Europe.  They 
alleged  that  they  h.n)  romc  from  a  country  of  their  own  called 
Little  F.rrypt  eittn  r  a  ronfusiou  between  Little  Armenia  and 
Egypt  or  the  Peloponnesus. 

Attention  maybedrawn  to  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  Syriac 
version  of  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Adam,  kiiown  as  the  Caie  oj 
TVesfHPer  and  coaplled  probably  in  the  dth  century:  "And 
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<ol  tl»  leed  of  CtuaK  were  m  I  tkid  the  ActypUansi  uid,  K 
tbey       ■citteied  bU  ever  the  earth  und  wrwsd  as  riavw  of 

shvea  "  (cd.  BcmIJ,  German  translaUon,  p.  3$).  No  lefeieiwe 
tu  such  a  scuitcring  un<l  serfdom  of  the  Egyptians  is  ineotioned 
anywhere  else.  This  mu^i  have  been  a  legend,  current  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  hrm  v  i>rul).tlil>  ir.uwferred  to  the  swarthy  Gipsies. 

A  ni;a  rx|>l;iiiai ifiii  iiKiy  imsv  Ijl'  vciilumi  uii>in  .i>  lo  the  name 
whith  tlic  Ciij«iics  ol  huro|]e  K»vt  lo  ihtmsrl vrs,  .sliii  h,  it  must 
be  emphasized,  is  not  known  to  the  GipsusouL^i  U:  of  r.urupe. 
Only  those  who  starting  from  the  ancient  by«anline  empire 
have  travelled  westwards  and  spread  over  Ktjrope,  America  and 
AuturaiiacaU  themselves  by  the  name  of  Rom,  the  woman  being 
Romni  and  a  stranger  Gaii.  Many  etymologies  have  been  sug- 
gested tor  the  word  Rom.  Paapati  derived  it  from  the  word 
Dmaa  Indian),  aod  Miklosich  bad  identified  it  with  pona  or 
Pomba»  a  "  low  casu  musician,"  rather  an  extmortynaiy  aame 
for  a  nation  to  call  itself  by.  ITa\nng  no  home  and  no  country 
of  their  ovvr.  ;iini  no  )>nliiii-:il  ; r.idii iijiT-  .imi  iii>  lilrr.iture.  they 
would  i'.aiurall>'  '.ry  lo  idcr.Uiy  lhcmA<.lvi;b  wi;h  ilif  [teoplc  in 
whusf  luhNi  iliiy  lived, anil  would  call  themselves  l)>  tin  s,;nu' 
name  as  other  inhabitants  of  (he  (Jreek  empire,  kriuwu  alsy  as 
the  Kmpire  of  New  Rom.  or  of  the  Rom;uoi,  Romcliots,  Romanoi, 
•a  the  Hyzantincs  used  to  call  themselves  before  they  aMumcd 
the  prouder  name  of  Hellenes.  The  Gipsies  would  therefore 
call  themselves  also  Rom,  a  much  more  natural  name,  more 
flattering  to  their  vanity,  and  geographically  and  politically 
mow  correct  than  it  they  called  themselves  "tow  caste 
mustdans."  This  Greek  origin  of  the  name  wotild  explain  why 
it  is  limited  to  the  European  Gijides,  and  why  it  is  not  found 
among  that  stuck  of  Gip»ie»  which  has  tnii^rated  from  Asia 
Mi  u  r  so  ahuaids  and  taken  a  different  route  to  reach  Eg>pt 

antl  Noi', li  Alru.i. 

.1  />/)r ,;r  .■((.  I  :ii  /  j(ra/!(  leaving  aside  the  doubtful  p:issa>;is 
in  the  bytaiitinc  writers  where  the  .\thinganoi  arc  meni iMmd. 
the  first  appearance  of  Gipsies  in  Europe  cantint  in  traiiii 
positively  fun  her  hack  than  the  beginning  of  the  i4Sh  lentury. 
Some  Iwve  hulu  rio  believed  that  a  passage  in  what  was  errone- 
ously called  the  Rhymed  Veruon  of  Genesis  of  Vienna,  but  which 
twos  out  to  be  the  work  of  a  wdter  hefote  the  year  1122, 
and  found  only  in  the  KJageaf  urt  mannacript  (edited  by  Ditmar, 
1862),  referred  to  the  Gipues.  It  runs  as  follows:  Gen.  siii.  1 5— 
"  Hag:ir  had  a  son  from  whom  were  born  the  Chaltsmidc.  When 
llagar  had  that  chilil.  she  named  it  Ismael,  from  whom  the 
I»ni,itiiu>  vli-M. i  Tul  who  jijurncy  through  the  lami,  .uiil  wi-  call 
them  I.  halismnie.  may  evil  befall  ihcml  They  stU  ujily  things 
with  blemishrt,  and  for  whatever  il»  \  mSI  they  always  ask  more 
than  its  real  value.  They  cheat  the  people  to  whom  they  sell. 
They  have  no  home,  no  c»>untry.  they  arc  satisfied  lo  live  in 
tenis.  they  wander  over  the  country,  they  dcxcivc  the  people, 
they  cheat  men  but  rob  no  one  noi.^ly." 

lllis  rcfeience  to  the  Chaltsmide  (not  goldsmiths,  but  very 
iikdy  ifonworkers.  smiths)  has  wrongly  been  applied  to  the 
Giptles.  For  it  is  imixirtant  to  note  that  at  least  three  centuries 
before  historical  evidence  proves  the  immigration  of  the  genuine 
Gipsy,  there  had  been  \va\;arnii;  siur.l'.s  traxiIliMi;  frnii;  njur.lrv 
to  country,  and  pniclKdll>  p.i\iu^  tlu-  wax-  for  Uuir  sucicaAurs. 
the  Gipsies,  who  not  only  to.-k  ii;>  liuir  oralis  but  who  probably 
have  also  assimilated  a  good  proportion  of  these  vagrants  of 
the  west  of  Euro{>o.  The  name  given  lo  the  former,  who  p«>- 
b.thly  were  Driental  or  Greek  smiths  ami  [H-diatx,  was  then 
tr.iti>lern\l  to  the  new-comers.  The  Komodromot  awntiOMd 
by  I'heophanes  (7s&-^i.'^K  who  speaks  under  the  date  $54  of  one 
hailing  from  Italy,  and  by  other  Byzaatiue  wiUets,  are  no 
doubt  the  same  as  the  Cbaltanude  of  the  German  writer  of  the 
12th  century  translated  by  Ducange  ss  Ckaudroneurs.  We 
■re  on  surer  ground  in  the  i4ih  century.  Hor  f  ha>  [imvcd  the 
existence  of  Gipsies  in  Corfu  before  Btfon   i  ;,j6  the 

einpres.<  t'alherine  de  Valois  granted  to  the  govenmr  of  Corfu 
authority  to  reduce  to  vassalage  certain  vagrants  who  came 
from  the  mainland;  and  in  1  jS6.  under  the  Venetians,  they 
fiHiiK-d  the  Feudum  Adndanoruni.  which  lasted  for  many 
centuries.  About         the  VcMtiu  foveraor  of  NaupUa 


confirmed  ta  the  '^Adogani of  that  celooy  the  privdiBm 
gnnted  by  his  pretomaor  to  their  leader  John,  tt  Is  even 
possible  to  identify  the  people  described  by  Fktar  Simon  iu  his 
Ittnerwium,  who,  speaking  of  his  suy  a  Crete  is  1322^  says: 
"  We  .saw  there  a  people  outside  the  cit_\  *ho  di'v  tare  ihecnjelves 
to  be  of  the  race  of  llam  and  who  worship  aLCunJinK  10  the  Greek 
rite.  riiLv  u.iinicT  like  .1  (■ur;i«il  [:H-o[ile from  plate  to  place,  not 
Stopjiiiin  al  all  <ir  rarely  in  one  ivl.icc  longer  than  ihirtx 
they  li\e  in  lenls  like  the  Arabs,  ,1  'little  oljlo;ig  blatk  ICiU," 
But  their  name  i&  not  mentioned,  and  although  the  siuiiLariiy 
is  great  between  these  "children  of  Ham  '  aid  tin  (.ipsics, 
the  identification  has  only  the  value  of  an  h>'pothesis.  By  the 
end  of  the  islh  cenlur>'  they  must  have  been  settled  for  a 
sufficiently  king  time  in  the  Ralluui  Peninsula  and  the  countries 
north  of  the  Dannbe,  audiaaTranayivmBiaaad  Waladoa,  to  have 
been  reduced  le  the  same  sute  of  serfdom  as  tbey  evident^ 
occupied  bi  Corfu  in  the  second  half  of  the  14th  century.  The 
voivodc  Mircea  I.  of  W,-tlaihi;i  (-ai-.llriiib  the  Kr^inl  made  i)\  hLs 
uncle  Vladislav  Voivixlf  the  niuiiablery  of  .St  .Anthony  of 
\'i:ilii:ia  as  to  forty  families  of  "  .^tsigatie,"  for  whuni  tiu  Uxcs 
hhoulil  he  [laiil  to  the  prince.  They  were  considered  crown 
properly.  The  same  ^if;  is  rencwt  d  ;a  the  year  14  .>4  b.\  the 
voivodc  Dan,  who  repeats  the  very  same  words  (i  Acig&ne,  m, 
feliudi.  da  SU  slobodni  ot  vstkih  rabot  i  dankov)  (H&jd&u, 
.'trAird,  i.  20).  At  that  time  there  must  already  have  been 
in  Walachia  settled  Gi|>sics  treated  as  serfs,  and  migrating 
Gipsies  plyiqg  their  trade  as  smiths,  musidaoa,  daoccis,  sooth- 
sayers, hone-dealers,  fte.t  for  we  find  the  voivode  Alexander  of 
Ikfoldavb  gnntiag  these  Gipsies  in  the  year  147S  "  freedom  of 
air  and  soil  to  wander  about  and  free  lire  and  iron  for  their 

smithy.  "  But  a  certain  portion,  probahl}  ihe  larKesl,  beeame 
serfs,  who  could  be  sold,  exchanged,  bartereii  ami  inheriled. 
It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  in  the  i;;h  century  a  family 
when  sold  fetched  forty  Hungarian  florins,  and  lu  itie  :??th 
century  the  price  was  sometimes  as  high  as  700  Rum.mian 
piastres,  about  los.  .\s  late  as  184;  an  auction  of  200 
families  of  Gipsies  took  place  in  Buch,.;  where  ihey  were  sold 
in  batchta  of  no  less  than  5  families  and  offered  at  a  "  ducat  " 
cheaper  per  head  than  elsewhere.  The  Gipsies  followed  at  least 
four  distinct  punuits  in  Rumaniaand  Transylvania,  where  tbey 
lived  in  fairge  masses.  A  goodly  proportion  of  them  were  tied 
to  the  soU;  in  consequence  their  position  was  different  from  that 
of  the  Gipsies  who  had  started  westwards  and  who  arc  nowhere 
found  to  have  obtaiticd  a  permarmit  abode  t'or  an\-  length  of 
time,  or  to  have  been  crene  l,  ixnpt  lor  a  very  abort  period, 
with  any  consideration      iiuiii aiiity. 

Their  appearance  in  the  West  is  first  noted  by  chroniclers 
early  in  the  1 5th  century.  In  1414  they  are  said  to  have  already 
arrived  in  Uesse.  This  date  is  contested,  but  for  1417  thcrcports 
arc  un*almou.s  of  their  appearance  in  Germany.  Some  count 
their  number  to  have  been  as  high  as  1400,  which  of  course  is 
exaggeratton.  In  1418  they  reached  Hamburg,  1419  AugriMt^ 
1423  Switzerland.  In  1417  tbey  had  already  entered  France 
(Provence).  .\  troupe  IS  said  to  have  reached  Bologna  in  1422, 
wlnncc  they  are  sai,I  to  have  jrot.c  to  Rome,  on  a  pilgrimage 
alie^jcd  to  have  l»et*n  undertaken  for  some  act  of  apostasy.  After 
lh;s  t'lrsl  immigration  a  seoniii  an>l  larger  one  seems  to  have 
followed  in  its  wake,  led  by  iiumbci.  The  Gip^tes  spread  uvcr 
Germany,  Italy  and  France  between  the  years  1438  and  1512. 
About  1500  they  must  have  reached  £ngland.  On  the  5th  of 
July  1505  James  IV.  of  Scotland  gave  to  "  .\ntonius  Gaginac," 
count  of  Little  Egypt,  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  king  of 
Denmark;  and  special  privilegca  were  granted  by  James  V. 
on  the  isth  of  February  1540  to  **  ouic  touit  Jofaooe  Faw  Ijord 
and  Erie  of  Litlil  Egypt,"  to  whose  son  and  tuncenor  he  fcaatad 
authority  to  hang  and  puaitb  all  Egsrptiaiis  within  the  realm 
(May  26.  1540^- 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  what  the  fir^t  writors  who  witnessed 
their  appearance  have  to  tell  us;  for  ever  ^mre  the  Cipsie* 
have  remained  the  san;<-.  Aiber;  Krant/.uj^  iKranlr.  in  his 
S\ixoma  ixi.  :)^  was  the  first  to  gi>'e  a  full  description,  which  wai 
afterwards  repeated  by  Munster  In  his  Ctnup^f^  (iiL  $). 
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HsMys  tint  in  tke  year  1417  theic  appcuad  for  Um  fint  tioie 
in  GcfnuuBy  a  peo^  tincmitli,  falad,  dirty,  bwrbaiott*,  called 
in  IiaKan  "  Ciaoi,"  who  indulge  spedally  in  Uiieving  and  cheat- 
ing.   They  had  among  them  a  count  and  a  few  knights  well 

(Irus-st-d,  otla-rs  folluwcd  alool.  The  womuii  And  children 
Liavcllcii  ill  Carls.  Tilcy  also  Lurried  wilii  llitm  k-;  Lcrb  ul  siilc- 
condurt  from  tiic  iinpL-ror  Sigiiniuiid  and  other  princes,  and  iht\ 
professed  that  they  wcrt  eugagcd  on  a  pilgrimage  oi  etpiaiion 
for  iiivM  act  ot  apostasy. 

The  guilt  of  the  Gipsies  varies  in  the  different  versions  oi  the 
(toiry,  butall  agree  that  the  Gipsies  asserted  that  they  came  from 
their  own  country  called  "Lilill  Egypt,"  and  they  had  to  go 
10  Rome,  to  obtain  pnidai  lior  that  alleged  sin  of  their  forc- 
iatben.  According  to  one  account  it  was  because  they  had  not 
tbown  mercy  to  Joseph  and  Mary  when  they  had  sought  refuge 
in  Egypt  fn»n  the  persecution  of  Herod  (Basel  Ckromcie). 
According  to  another,  bccau.«c  thpy  Had  forsaken  the  Christian 
faith  for  a  while  [Klim-tid.  i  lUil  thc.^r  wirr  f:iblcs, 

no  doubt  connected  wilh  t....  kgtnd  oi  Cirtaphylus  or  Ihc 
W'andi-rinf;  Jew. 

Krant2^  uarralivc  continues  as  follow.';:  This  people-  have 
no  country  and  cr.ivel  tiirough  the  land.  They  live  like  duK^  and 
have  no  religion  alihough  they  allow  thcmsdvci  to  be  baptia4.-(J 
in  the  Christian  faith.  They  live  without  caw  ^iher  unto 
themselves  also  other  vagrants,  men  and  women.  Their  old 
women  practise  fortune-telling,  and  whilst  they  are  telling  men 
of  their  future  th^  pick  their  pockets.  Tlius  far  Krantz.  It 
is  cuioiiB  that  he  aboukl  nse  the  name  by  which  these  people 
were  called  in  Italy,  "GaoL"  SimUariyCrusius,  the  author  of  the 
Atmalts  Suevici,  knows  their  Italian  name  Zigani  and  the  French 
Bohtmiem.  Not  one  of  these  oldest  ivriters  inenlions  them 
as  coppersmiths  or  farriers  or  rTiusicians.  Tlie  immunily  «hieh 
they  enjoyed  during  their  lirsl  ap5H.-ar;irice  iti  western  Kuro()c- 
is  due  10  the  letter  of  safe-conduct  of  the  emperor.  As  it  is  oi 
extreme  importance  for  the  history  of  civilization  as  well  as  the 
history  of  the  Gipsies,  it  may  fuid  a  place  here.  It  is  taken  from 
the  compilation  of  Felix  Ocfelius,  Rerum  Boicarum  scriptores 
(Angsburg,  1763),  ii.  15,  who  reproduces  the  "  Uiarium 
MwiMiale*'  of  "Aodnas  Picabyter,"  the  oontemporary  of  the 
lint  appearance  of  the  Gipiice  la  (knnany. 
.  "  Sigismundtui  Dei  gratia  Romanorum  Rex  semper  Augustus, 
ae  TTimgariac,  Bnhemi.ie,  Dalmatiae,  Croaiiae,  &:l  Kex 
FidcJibus  nostris  iiniversis  Nobilihus,  Militibus,  t'asieilanis, 
OtBcialibtis,  Trd>ulariis,  rivit al ilius  libcfis,  Opidis  el  e<inir!i 
ludidbus  in  Rei,'iio  i  t  su!i  doniino  iio.-itro  constitutis  e.\  e.vi^lenti- 
bus  salutcm  cum  dileclione.  Kidele>  no.stri  Lirlieriinl  in  ]>rae 
sentiam  pcrsonaliter  Ladislaus  Wayuoda  Cigaiionim  cum  aliis ad 
ipsum  spcctantibus,  nobis  humilimas  ponexenmt  auppBcatioacs, 
hue  in  sepuB  la  nostra  praescntia  supplicationum  prcrum  rum 
iattantift,  ut  ipiii  fnti&  nostra  ubcriori  proviHcrc  dlgnarcmur. 
Unde  noa  Hhinim  aupplicadone  iDccti  dsdem  hasc  libertatem 
duximus  ooncedendam,  <iua  te  quandocusqae  idem  Ladislaus 
Wayuoda  et  sua  gens  ad  dkta  nostra  dooiinia  videlket  dvitatcs 
vel  oppida  pervcncrint,  cx  tunc  vcstris  fidelitatJbtis  praesentfbus 

firniiter  fon^miltimns  li  rr.andaitms  ul  eosilern  Ladi.^Liuni 
Wayuod.im  et  rigan<is  .-ilii  -uhieclos  oniil:  sine  imj>edimeu".o  ac 
pcrturbatione  aaijuali  im'ere  ac  i  otiier\  are  ileiicalis,  immo 
ab  omnibu.s  impeiiiionihus  aeu  olleHsiofiibus  tueri  vclitis:  Si 
autvm  inter  ip.'~'>.-  aliijua  Zizania  seu  pcrturbatio  eveni-rit  ex 
parte,  quorumcunque  ex  tunc  non  vos  nec  aliquis  alter  wstrum, 
scd  idem  Ladislaus  Wayuoda  iudicandi  et  libcrandi  habcat 
facultatcm.  Praesentes  autem  post  carum  Iccturam  semper 
nddl  talienus  praescmanti. 

^Dattim  in  Sepus  Dominica  die  ante  f  estum  St  Geoiiii  Martyris 
Anno  Bondnl  hfCCCCXXIII.,  Regnonim  nostroram  anno 
Hungar.  XXX VI.,  Romanorum  vero XII.,  Bohcmiae  tcrtio." 

Freely  translated  this  reads:  "We  Sigismund  by  the  grace 
of  God  emperor  of  Rome,  king  of  Hungar>',  Bohemia  \irto 
all  true  and  loyal  subjects,  noble  soldiers,  commanders,  casieliaiif,, 
open  districts,  firo  toivns  an  l  their  jiniKe';  in  our  kingdom 
established  and  under  our  sovereignty,  kind  greetings.  Our 
iaitbful  vntvode  of  the  IWgani  with  otbm'belooginc  to  him  ha* 


humbly  nqaestcd  us  that  we  adi|hit  (laciously  grant  them  oiur 
abuodaat  favour.  We  giant  tham  their  supplication,  we  have 
voudbsafed  unto  them  this  liberty.  Whenever  therefore  this 
voivodc  Ladislaus  and  his  people  should  come  to  any  part  of  our 

realm  in  any  lowii,  \  ill.ipe  or  place,  wc  commit  them  by  these 

presents,  sirouKly  lo  yuur  loyally  and  wc  command  you  to  pro- 
lec'.  in  every  \vay  the  same  voivode  Ladislaus  and  the  Tsigani 
his  subjects  without  hindrance,  and  you  should  show  kimlliess 
unto  them  and  you  should  protect  them  from  cvcrj'  trouble  and 
persecution.  But  should  any  trouble  or  discord  happen  among 
them  from  whichever  side  it  may  be,  then  none  of  you  nor  any- 
one cUe  belongfaig  to  you  should  interfere,  but  this  voivode 
l^adishHtsakneahouMlnvetheiightof  puniahiogand  panbainf. 
And  w«  moteover  command  you  to  return  these  pveMnta  sJways 
after  having  read  them.  Given  hi  our  court  on  Sunday  the  day 
before  the  Feast  of  St  George  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1423.  The 
36th  year  of  our  kingdom  of  Hungary,  the  12th  of  our  being 

cmftc-nir  of  Rome  and  the  .^rd  of  our  being  king  of  Roliemia." 

There  is  no  reason  lo  doubl  the  authenticity  ot  this  rloi  umt-nt, 
which  is  in  no  way  remarkable  considering  that  at  that  time  thi; 
(iipsies  tnusL  ha\e  foimed  a  very  rnniidrrnhir  portion  of  Ihc 
i.'ihabitaiits  of  Hungary,  whose  king  Sigisnuinrl  w.is.  They  may 
have  presented  the  emperor's  grant  of  favours  to  Alesander 
prince  of  Moldavia  in  1472,  and  obudned  from  him  safe-conduct 
and  protection,  as  mentumed  above. 

No  one  has  yet  at  templed  to  espUbi  the  reason  why  the  Gipsies 
should  have  surted  in  the  14th  and  eq)ecially  In  the  first  half 
of  the  15th  century  on  their  march  westwards.  But  if,  as  has 
been  assumed  above,  the  Gip^cs  had  lived  for  some  Irr^gtli  of 
time  in  Rumelia,  and  afterwards  spread  thence  across  the  D.^nube 

and  the  plains  of  Transylvania,  the  incair.-,ion  of  the  Turks  ]n\o 
Euro[>e.  their  successive  occupalion  of  those  very  provinces, 
the  overthrow  of  the  Ser\ian  ar;d  Bulgarian  k;ngi!(in-.s  and  the 
dislocation  of  the  native  |X)pulalion,  would  account  to  a  remark- 
able degree  for  the  movement  of  the  Gipsies;  and  this  movement 
increases  in  volume  with  the  greater  successes  of  the  Turks  and 
with  the  peopling  of  the  country  by  immigrants  from  Asia  Minor. 
The  first  to  be  driven  from  their  homes  would  no  doubt  be  the 
nomadie  ^me&t,  wfaidi  fdt  itidf  ID  al  eafeinitsnewsurtwtad* 
in^,  and  found  it  mote  profitable  lint  to  settle  la  larger  numbers 
in  WalachiaandTiaasylvaniaaiKl  thence  toqnead  10  thewestem 
CO  a  n  t  ries  of  Europe.  But  their  imflsuafty  from  persecution  did 
not  List  long. 

A  ./rr  History. — Less  than  fifty  years  from  the  time  iliai  they 
emerge  oat  of  Hungary,  or  even  from  the  dale  of  the  ( "Imrier  of 
ihe  enipeior  Sigismund.  fottnd  themselves  o^pu^ed  to  the 
fury  and  the  prejudices  01  the  people  whose  good  faith  li)ty  had 
abused,  whose  purws  they  had  lightened,  whose  bams  they  had 
emptied,  and  on  whose  credulity  th<'\-  h.id  Ii\ei!  with  ease  and 
comfort.    Thrir  inborn  tendency  tt>  roami:ig  made  them  the 

terror  of  the  peasaatiy  and  the  dcqioir  of  cvciy  legislator  who 
tried  to  settle  them  on  the  buid.  Thdr  fcceign  appeannce,  their 
unhnowB  tongue  and  thdr  uBicrupulDus  haUts  forced  the  legis- 
lators of  many  countifcs  to  class  them  with  rc^es  and  vagul>onds, 

to  declare  them  outlaws  and  felons  and  to  treat  thiaii  wit li 
exireuic  stverily.  More  than  uiie  judicial  murder  lias  laeii  coiii- 
mitted  against  them.  In  some  places  they  were  suspected  as 
Turkish  spies  and  treated  accortiingly,  and  the  murderer  of  a 
Gipsy  w;is  often  regarded  as  innocent  of  any  crime, 

Weissenbruch  describes  the  wholesale  murder  of  a  group  of 
Gipsies,  of  whom  five menwue broken  on  the  wheel,  nine  perished 
on  the  gallows,  and  thrccmenandeight  women  were  decapitated. 
This  took  place  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  November  1726.  .\cts 
and  edicts  were  issued  in  many  countries  from  tbc  end  of  the 
i5thcentaryottwa(dsseDteDciitgthe"Egypt{ans''  toexUennder 
pain  of  death.  Nor  was  this  an  empty  threat.  In  Edinburgh 
four  "Faas"  were  hanged  in  i6ti  "for  abyding  within  the 
kingdome,  they  being  Egipticnis."  .ind  ii;  16^6  at  Iladdii-.gimi 
the  Kgx'ptians  were  ordered  "  the  meii  to  be  ha.ngicd  .i;id  tl;e 
weonirn  to  lie  rirowncd,  and  suchc  of  the  weomcn  as  hcs  children 
to  be  scourgit  throw  the  burg  and  burnt  in  the  checks."  The 
baming  on  the  cheek  or  ca  the  back  was  a  common  penalty, 
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In  1692  four  Est remadunGqiain caught  by  the  Inquisition  were 
charged  with  cannibatiam  AmI  Httde  to  own  that  they  had  eaten 
a  friar,  a  pilsrim  and  even  a  woman  of  their  own  tribe,  for  which 
Ouy  cufeted  the  penalty  of  death.  And  as  late  at  1783,  45 
Huagarian  Cipafaa  were  cfaarged  with  a  similar  monstrous  crime, 
and  when  the  suppoaed  victuiitof  a  supposed  murder  could  not  be 
found  on  the  spot  indicated  by  the  Gipsies,  they  owned  under 
torture  and  said  on  the  rack,  "  We  ate  them."  Of  course  they 
were  forthwith  beheaded  or  handed.  The  emperor  J<:»eph  II,, 
who  was  also  the  author  of  one  ot  ihe  first  edicts,  in  favour  of  the 
Gipsies,  and  who  abolished  serfdom  throughout  the  Empire, 
ordered  an  inquiry  inio  the  incident;  it  was  then  discovered  that 
no  murder  had  been  c  ommittod,  «ioept  that  Of  the  VfctilUS  of 
this  tnonstroiLH  accusation. 

The  history  of  the  legal  sta-  us  of  1  be  Gipsies,  of  their  treatment 
in  various  countries  and  of  the  penalties  and  inflictions  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected,  would  form  a  remarkable  chapter  in 
the  histocy  of  nuKkm  civiliiatlon.  The  mstm'ih  are  slowly 
accumulating,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  as  one  of  the  latest 
instances,  that  not  further  back  than  the  year  1907  a  "  drive  " 
was  undertaken  in  Germany  against  the  Gipsies,  which  fact  may 
account  for  the  appearance  of  .some  German  Gipsies  in  England 
in  that  year,  and  thai  in  it/04  the  Prus.sian  I-andtag  adopted 
Unanimou-l\  a  pruiKJailioti  to  examine  anew  the  cjucstion  of 
granting  peddiiiig  licences  to  German  tiipsies;  that  on  the  17th 
of  February  1006  the  Prussian  nnnister  issued  special  instructions 
to  combat  the  Gipsy  nuisance;  and  that  in  various  parts  of 
Germany  and  Austria  a  special  register  is  kept  for  the  tracing  of 
the  genealogy  of  vagrant  and  sedentary  Gipsy  families. 

Different  has  been  the  history  of  the  Gipsies  in  what  originally 
formed  the  Turkish  einpjre  of  Europe,  notably  in  Rumania, 
ic  Waladda  and  Moldavia,  and  a  caitfu]  teardi  In  the  aichives 
of  Rumania  would  offer  rich  materials  for  the  history  of  the 
Gipsies  in  a  country  where  they  enjoyed  exceptional  treatment 
almost  from  the  beginning  of  their  settlctnenl.  They  were 
divided  mainly  into  two  classes,  (1)  Rt>bi  or  Serfs,  who  were 
settled  on  the  land  and  deprived  of  all  individual  liberty,  bein^ 
the  property  of  the  nobles  and  of  churches  or  monastic  establish- 
ments, and  ( j)  the  Nom.adic  vagrants.  They  were  subdivided 
into  four  classes  according  to  their  occupation,  such  as  the 
liuglinii(w00dcarvers;  lit.  "spoonmakcrs"),  Caldarari  (tinkers, 
coppersmiths  and  ironworkers),  Ursari  (lit.  "  bear  drivers  ") 
and  Rudari  (miners),  also  called  .\urari  (gold-woshcrs),  who  used 
formerly  to  wash  the  gold  out  of  the  auriferoitt  river-Mods 
of  Waladda.  A  separate  and  smaller  diss  consisted  o|  the 
Gipsy  UaMoc  WUnM  (settled  oa  a,  hoHMStcod  or  "havb* 
a  fireplace  "  of  their  own).  Eadi  sikriN  or  Gipsy  commomty 
was  placed  under  the  authority  of  a  judge  or  leader,  known  in 
Rumania  as  judc,  in .  Hungary  as  aga;  these  officials  were 
subcirdinate  to  the  bulul'.niid  or  voivod,  who  w,is  himself  under 
the  direrl  control  of  the  yiiclhisJiu  (or  governor  apixiitited  by  the 
prince  from  among  his  tiobles).  The  yuzimsfia  was  responsible 
for  the  regular  income  to  be  derived  from  the  vagrant  Gipsies, 
who  were  considered  and  treated  as  the  prince's  property. 
These  voivodi  or  yuzbashi  who  were  not  Gipsies  by  origin  often 
treated  the  Gipsies  with  great  tyranny.  In  Hungary  down  to 
1648  they  belonged  to  the  aiiatocra^.  The  last  Polish  £foJ^j<M 
QflMuJbfsarGip^lEingdkdiniTgo.  The  JbMoouU  be  bought 
and  sold,  fredy  exduuiged  and  inherited,  and  were  treated, 
as  the  negroes  in  America  down  to  1856,  when  thdr  final  freedom 
in  Moldavia  w.is  proclaimed.  In  Hungary  and  in  Transylvania 
the  aboliiion  of  .servitude  in  1781-1782  carried  with  it  the 
freedom  of  the  (iipsies.  In  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  many 
attempts  were  maile  to  settle  and  to  educate  the  roaming  (iipsies; 
in  Austria  this  was  undertaken  by  the  etnpres.s  Maria  Theresa 
and  the  emperor  l  rancis  11.(1761-1 783),  in  Sjjiiin  by  Charles  III. 
(1788).  In  Poland  :  the  attempt  succeeded.  In  England 
(1837)  and  in  Germany  (1830)  societies  were  formed  for  the 
reclamation  of  the  Gipsies,  but  nothing  was  accompluhed  in 
cither  case.  In  other  countries,  however,  definite  j^optm  was 
made.  Since  18M  the  Gipsies  ham  bcoouw  Romaiiiaa  ckinns, 
and  the  latest  official  statistics  no  longer  distinguish  between 


the  Rumanians  and  the  Gipsies,  who  arc  becoming  thoroughly 
assimilated,  forgetting  their  language,  and  being  slowly  absorbed 
by  the  native  population.  InBul^izia  the  Gipsies  were  dcdared 
dtisens,  eitloying  equal  poUticd  rights  in  aooofdaoce  with  the 

treaty  of  Berlin  In  1878,  but  through  an  ufailiiry  interpretation 
they  were  deprived  of  that  right,  and  on  the  6th  of  January  1906 

the  first  Gipsy  Congress  was  held  in  Sofia,  for  the  purpose  of 
claiming  political  rights  for  the  Turkish  Gipsies  or  Gopii  as  they 
call  them-clvos,  Ramadan  .\lief,  the  tzari-hashi  {i.e.  the  head 
of  the  Gipsies  in  Solia).  addressed  the  Gipsies  .assembled;  they 
decided  to  protest  ami  suli^equeii'.ly  senl  a  f)etition  to  the 
Sobranye,  demand  inn  the  recognition  of  their  political  rights. 
A  curious  reawakining.  and  an  intcnsting  chapter  in  the 
history  of  this  peculiar  race. 

Origin  and  Langmtt  of  the  Gipsies. — The  real  key  to  their 
origin  is,  however,  the  Gipsy  language.  The  identi&c  study 
of  that  laoguage  began  in  the  middle  of  dw  19th  oentnty  with 
the  work  of  Pott,  and  was  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection 
by  Miklonrh.  Ftom  that  time  on  monographs  have  multiplied 
and  minute  researches  have  been  carried  on  in  many  parts  of 
the  worid,  all  tending  to  ducidate  the  true  origin  of  the  Gipsy 
language.  It  must  remain  for  the  time  being  an  ui-r  n  i|i.:cstion 
whether  the  Gii>.sies  were  originally  a  pure  race.  Many  a  strange 
element  has  contributed  to  swell  their  ranks  and  to  introduce 
discordant  elements  into  their  vocabulary.  Ruediger  (1782), 
Grcllmann  (i/Sj)  and  Marsden  (1783)  .almost  simultaneously 
and  independently  of  one  another  came  to  the  same  conclusion, 
that  the  language  of  the  Gipsies,  until  then  considered  a  thieves' 
jargon,  was  in  reality  a  language  closely  allied  with  some  Indian 
speech.  Since  then  the  two  principal  problems  to  be  solved 
have  been,  firstly,  to  which  of  the  laqguafea  of  India  the 
original  Gipsy  speech  was  most  dosely  allied,  and  secondly,  by 
which  route  the  people  speaking  timt  language  had  reached 
Europe  and  then  spread  westwards.  Despite  the  rapid  increase 
in  our  k:iowli<lKe  of  Indian  languages,  no  solution  has  yet  been 
found  to  the  lirst  problem,  nor  is  it  Ukcly  to  be  found.  For  the 
language  of  the  Gipsies,  as  shown  now  by  r<-cent  studies  of  the 
Armenian  Gipsies,  has  undergone  such  a  profound  change  and 
involves  so  many  ditlunlties,  thai  it  is  ini[)ossible  to  compare 
the  modern  (iipsy  with  any  modern  Indian  dialect  owing  to  the 
inner  developments  which  the  Gipsy  language  has  undefgone 
in  the  ooune  of  centuries.  All  that  is  known,  moreover,  of  the 
Gipsy  language,  aitd  all  that  rests  on  reliable  texts,  is  tpiite 
modem,  scarcely  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 
Followed  iq>  in  tlie  various  dialects  into  which  that  laaguagie 
hnaplit, itdiows  such  a  tiunough  fJmnge  from  dialect  to  dlalect> 
that  except  as  regards  gcoeial  outlines  and  principles  of  inflexion, 
nothing  would  be  more  misleading  than  to  dniw  contlj.sions 
from  apparent  similarities  between  Gipsy,  or  any  Gipsy  dialect, 
and  any  Indian  language;  esiH-cially  .a.s  the  (iipsies  nuisl  have 
been  separated  from  the  Indian  races  for  a  much  longer  period 
lliaii  has  elajiseil  since  their  arrival  in  Eun)|>cand  since  the  forma- 
tion of  their  European  dialects.  It  must  also  l>c  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Indian  languages  have  also  undergone  profound  changes 
of  their  own,  under  influences  totally  different  from  those  to 
which  the  Gipsy  language  h-ts  been  subjected.  The  problem 
would  stand  dificrently  if  by  any  chance  an  andent  vocabulary 
were  discovered  representing  the  oldest  form  of  the  oonmon 
stock  from  which  the  European  dialecu  have  sprung;  for  thoe 
can  be  no  doubt  c<  the  unity  of  the  language  of  the  European 
Gipsies.  The  question  whether  Gipsy  stands  close  to  Sanskrit 
or  Prakrit,  or  shows  forms  more  akin  to  Hindi  dialects,  specially 
those  iif  rhc  \ortli  West  frontier,  or  Dardcstan  and  K.ilirislan, 
to  which  niiiv  be  .idiled  now  the  dialects  of  the  Pisaca  language 
(Grier^iii.  \i;oi>:.  is  alVi  i  tcd  by  the  fact  cstaliiished  by  Fink  that 
the  dialect  of  (he  .\rmenian  Gipsies  shows  much  closer  resem- 
blance to  Prakrit  than  the  language  of  the  European  Gipsies, 
and  that  the  dialects  of  Gipsy  spoken  throughout  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor  differ  profoundly  in  every  respect  from  the  European 
Gipsy,  taken  aa  a  whole  spoken.  The  only  explanation  possible 
is  that  the  European  Gipsy  represents  the  first  wave  of  the 
Westward  movement  of  an  Indian  tribe  or  caste  which,  dishicated 
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at  a  certain  iH-ricHi  !)y  political  disturbances,  had  travelled 
through  Persia,  making  a  very  short  slay  ilicrf,  i  hence  to  Armenia 
staying  Ihcru  a  little  longer,  aiiJ  then  pos-iibly  to  the  Byzantine 
Empire  at  an  iutietiiute  period  between  iioo  aod  1200;  and  that 
another  dan  had  (ollowcil  in  their  wake,  passing  throui^  Persia, 
settling  in  Armenia  and  tben  going  farther  down  to  Syria,  Egypt 
and  North  Afiica.  These  two  tribes  though  of  a  common 
niBMte  IndSiUi  tcmt,  hmmm,  be  kept  atricUy  aput 

from  one  motlier  m  our  inveitigitioB,  for  they  stand  to  each 
other  in  the  same  relation  as  they  itand  to  the  various  dialects 
in  India.  The  Unguistic  proof  of  origin  can  therefore  now  not 
go  further  than  to  e^tabiibh  the  fact  that  the  ^lip^y  language 
is  in  its  very  essence  an  originally  ludiao  dialett,  enriched  in  ils 
vocabulary  from  tl;e  laMgLiages  of  the  peoples  among  whom 
the  Ciipsies  had  sojourned,  whilst  in  its  grammatical  inflection 
it  has  slowly  been  modified,  to  such  an  extent  that  in  some 
cases,  like  the  English  or  the  Servian,  barely  a  skeleton  has 
remained. 

Notwithsunding  the  staLoneoU  to  the  oontniy,  a  -Gipsy 
from  Greece  or  Rumania  could  no  longer  nndetstand  a  G^My 
of  Einfamd  or  Gennany,  so  profound  is  the  difference.  But  the 
words  wTiich  have  entered  into  the  Gipsy  language,  bomnred  as 
they  were  from  the  Greeks,  Hungarians,  Rumanians,  &c.,  arc  not 
only  an  iniin ation  of  the  route  taken — and  this  is  the  only  use 
that  has  hitherto  hern  made  of  the  vocabulary — but  they  are 
of  the  highest  im[«irt ar.ee  for  tixifiR  the  time  when  the  fiii>sies 
had  come  in  contact  with  I  hese  ;ant;i!.i>;es.  The  aliM-iic  e  oi  A.'abic 
is  a  positive  proof  that  not  only  did  the  Gipsies  nui  come  via 
Arabia  (as  maintained  by  De  Goeje)  before  they  reached  Europe, 
but  that  they  could  not  even  have  been  living  for  any  length  of 
time  in  Persia  after  the  Mahommedoa  canquest,  or  at  any  rate 
that  tliey  oould  not  have  come  in  ooolact  with  such  elements  of 
the  population  as  had  absady  adaimd  Aiabic  io  additioii  to 
Peniao.  But  the  fofm  of  the  PcniBn  mmis  foand  amoDK 
European  Gipsies,  and  simSarly  the  form  of  the  Anneniatt  words 
foiinr!  in  that  language,  arc  a  clear  indication  that  the  (jipsies 
coulti  not  have  come  in  contact  with  these  languages  before 
Persian  had  assi;med  its  modern  form  ami  before  Armenian  had 
been  changed  Irons  ihe  (jld  to  the  niodtrf.  form  of  lanRUftge. 
Still  more  strong  and  clear  is  tlie  evidence  in  the  ca^e  ol  '.he  t'.reek 
and  Rumanian  words.  If  the  Gipsies  had  lived ia  Greece,  assomc 
contend,  from  very  ancient  limes,  some  at  least  of  the  old  Greek 
words  would  be  found  in  their  language,  and  similarly  the  Slavonic 
words  would  be  of  an  archaic  chaiacter,  irfailst  on  the  contrary 
we  find  medieval  Bysantiae  forms,  aay,  modem  Greek  forms, 
among  the  Gipaar  voeabvdary  collected  from  Gipsies  in  Getrmany 
or  Italy,  EntJand  or  France;  a  proof  positive  that  they  coukl  not 
have  been  in  Europe  much  earlier  than  the  approxioiate  date 
given  above  of  the  nth  or  I2lh  century.  We  then  find  from  a 
gramnnaiical  point  of  view  the  same  deterioration,  say  among  the 
Fnglish  or  Spanish  Gipsies,  as  has  been  noticed  in  the  Gipsy 
(lialcel  of  Armenia.  It  is  no  longer  Gip^sy,  but  a  corrupt  English 
or  Spanish  adapted  to  sonic  remnants  of  Gipay  inflections,  The 
purest  form  has  been  preserved  among  the  Greek  Gipsies  and 
to  a  certain  extent  among  the  Rumanian.  Notably  through 
Miklosich's  researches  and  comparative  studies,  it  is  possible 
to  follow  the  slow  change  step  1^  step  and  to  prove,  at  any  rate, 
that,  as  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  the  language  of  these  Gipsies 
and  the  same,  and  that  it  ms  slowly  split  up  into  a 
cf  diakcu  its  Mikksicfa,  h  Cohioci)  which  shade  off 
mto  one  another,  and  which  by  their  transitimial  fonns  mark 
the  way  in  which  the  Gipsies  have  travelled,  aa  also  proved  by 
historical  evidence.  The  Welsh  dialect,  known  by  few,  has 
retained,  throu(:h  its  isolation,  sotrie  of  i})e  anclejit  forms. 

Rcliy;ia»,  Habiti  tind  Customs. —  i'liose  who  iuive  lived  among 
the  Giijsies  readily  testify  that  their  religious  views  arc  a 
strange  medley  of  the  local  faith,  which  they  everywhere  embrace, 
and  some  old-world  superstitions  which  they  have  in  common 
with  many  nations.  Among  the  Greeks  they  Vlong  to  the  Greek 
Church,  among  the  Mahommcdans  they  arc  -Mahommcdans,  in 
I  they  belong  to  the  National  Cbutcb.  In  Hungary  they 
atljy  Cathclks,  accoidiag  to  the  fakh  of  the  inbabitanto  o( 


that  country.  They  have  no  ethical  principles  and  they  do  not 
recognize  the  obligations  of  the  Teti  ("ommandmenls.  There  is 
extreme  moral  laxity  In  the  relation  of  the  two  se.ves,  and  on  the 
whole  they  take  hfe  easily,  and  are  complete  fatalists.  At  the 
same  time  they  are  great  cowards,  and  they  play  the  r61e  of  the 
fool  or  the  jester  in  the  popular  anecdotes  of  eastern  Europe. 
There  the  poltroon  is  always  a  Gipsy,  but  he  is  good-humoured 
and  not  ao  malicious  aa  those  Gipsies  who  had  endured  the 
haidahipa  of  oullawiy  m  the  west  of  Burape. 

There  is  nothing  specifically  of  an  Oriental  origin  in  their 
religious  vocabulary,  and  the  words  Detla  (God),  Bang  (devil) 
or  Tru.'liiii  I'Cross'l,  in  spiic  of  some  remote  similarity  must  be 
taken  as  later  adaptations,  and  not  m  remnants  of  an  old  Sky- 
worship  or  Serpent  worship.  In  general  their  beliefs,  ensionis. 
tales,  &c.  belong  to  the  common  stock  of  general  folklore,  and 
many  of  their  symbolical  expressions  find  their  exact  counterpart 
in  Rumanian  and  modern  Greek,  and  often  read  as  if  they  were 
direct  translations  from  these  languages.  Although  they  love 
their  children,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  Gipay  mother  will  hold 
her  child  fay  the  legs  and  beat  the  lather  with  it.  In  Kamanfa 
and  Tniiiqr  among  the  settled  G^sies  a  good  nomher  are  carriers 
and  bricklayers',  and  the  women  take  their  fuU  share  in  evoy 
kind  of  work,  no  matter  how  hanl  it  may  be.  The  nomadic 
Gipsies  carry  ou  the  ancient  craft  of  coppersmiths,  or  workers  in 
met  a',;  they  also  make  sieves  and  traps,  but  in  the  East  they  are 
seldom  farriers  or  horse-dealers.  They  are  far-famed  for  their 
music,  in  which  art  ihc_\'  are  unsurpassed.  The  Gip.-y  nuisicians 
belong  mostly  to  Ike  cliLss  who  originally  were  serfs.  1  hey  were 
retained  at  ihe  courts  of  the  boyars  for  their  special  talent  in 
reciting  old  ballads  and  love  songs  and  their  deftness  in  playing, 
notably  the  guitar  and  the  fiddle.  The  former  was  used  as  an 
to  the  singing  of  either  love  ditties  and  popular 
or  more  eqiedaUy  in  recital  or  hemic  baUada  and  epic, 
_  ;  the  latter  for  dances  and  other  annaencota.  They 
were  the  troobadeuis  and  minstrels  of  eastern  Europe;  the 
largest  collection  of  Rumanian  popular  ballads  and  songs  was 
gathered  by  G.  Dem.  Tcodorescu  from  a  Gipsy  minstrel,  Petrc 
Sholkan;  and  not  a  few  of  the  songs  of  the  guslars  among  the 
Servian*  and  other  Slavonic  nations  in  the  Balkans  come  also 
from  the  Gipsies.  They  have  also  retained  (he  ancient  tunes 
and  airs,  from  the  dreamy  "  doina  "  of  the  Rumanian  to  the 
fiery  "  czardas  "  of  the  Hungarian  or  the  stately  "  hora  "  of  the 
Bulgarian.  Lisst  went  so  far  as  to  ascribe  to  the  Gipsies  the  ongtn 
of  the  Hun^iian  national  music.  This  is  an  exaggeration,  as 
seen  by  the  comparison  of  the  Gipsy  music  In  other  parts  of  south' 
east  Europe;  but  they  undoubtedly  have  givn  the  most 
faithful  expression  to  thenationaltempenmcot.  Equally  famous 
is  the  Gipsy  woman  for  her  knowledge  of  occult  practices.  She 
is  the  real  witch;  she  knows  charms  to  injure  the  enemy  or  to 
help  a  friend.  She  can  break  the  charm  if  made  by  others, 
liul  neither  in  the  one  case  nor  in  the  other,  and  in  fact  as  little 
us  in  ibcir  aou^,  do  ihcy  use  ihe  (iipsy  langnage.  It  is  cither 
the  local  language  of  the  natives  as  in  "he  lasc  of  charms  or  a 
slightly  Romanized  form  of  Greek,  Rumanian  or  Slavonic.  The 
old  Gipsy  woman  is  also  known  for  her  skill  in  palmistry  and 
fortune-telling  by  means  of  a  special  set  of  cards,  the  well-known 
Tarok  of  the  Gipsies.  They  have  also  a  large  stock  of  fidiy  tales 
resembling  in  each  country  the  local  faiiy  tales,  in  Greece  agreeing 
with  the  Greek,  and  in  Rmnania  taith  the  Rumanian  fairy  tahs. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  wbrther  tb^  ham  contributed  to  the 
dfssemthation  of  these  tales  thioa^^ioot  Europe,  for  a  large 
number  of  Gipsy  tales  can  be  shown  to  have  been  known  in 
Europe  long  before  the  appearance  of  the  Gipsies,  and  oilier,s  aic 
so  much  like  ihosi'  of  other  nations  that  the  borrowing  may  be 
by  ihc  Gipsy  from  the  Grrrk,  Slav  or  Rumanian.  It  is,  however, 
possible  that  pl.iying-c  ards  might  have  licrn  introduced  to 
Europe  through  the  Gipsies.  The  oldest  reference  to  cards  is 
found  in  the  Chronicle  of  Nicolaus  of  Cavcllazzo,  who  says  that 
the  cards  were  first  brought  into  Vilerbo  in  1370  from  the  land 
of  the  Saracens,  probably  from  .\sia  Minor  or  the  Balkans. 
Thcyspreadvery  quickly,  but  no  one  has  been  able  as  yet  fo  trace 
definitely  the  source  whence  tbey  were  first  bromgbL  Without 
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•Dteiiag  hen  into  the  Uitoiy  d  tht  phyiiif^uds  and  of  the 
dMeiCBt  foniii  of  the  fu»  ud  of  the  ssmboliad  meaning  of  the 
difierent  designs,  one  may  assume  safely  that  the  cards,  before 
they  were  used  for  mere  pastime  or  for  gambling,  may  originally 
have  had  a  mystical  meaning  :ind  brcn  used  as.  sorirs  in  various 
combinations.  To  this  very  day  the  oldest  torm  is  known  by  the 
hitherto  unexplained  name  of  Tarock,  played  in  Bologna  at  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  century  and  retained  by  the  French  under 
the  form  Tarot,  connected  dirct  t  with  the  Gipsies.  "  Le  Tarol  dcs 
Boh£mieas."  It  was  noted  above  that  the  oldest  chronicler 
(Presbyter)  who  describes  the  appearance  of  the  Gipsies  in  1416 
in  Germany  knows  them  by  their  Italian  name  "  Cianos," 
•0  evidently  he  must  have  known  of  their  existence  in  Italy 
previous  to  any  date  raoocded  hitherto  anywhere,  and  it  is  tbeiv- 
fore  not  impossible  that  oomiag  fram  Italy  thqr  hnra^  with 
them  also  their  book  of  divination. 

FAysKof  CkaneUHslks.—AM  a  race  they  are  of  small  suture, 
varying  in  colour  from  the  dark  tan  of  the  Arab  to  the  whitish 
hue  of  the  Servian  and  the  Pole.  In  fact  there  are  some  white- 
COlourcd  Gipsies,  especially  in  Servia  and  Dalmaiin,  .ind  thtsc 
are  oUen  not  easily  distinguishable  from  the  native  peoples, 
except  that  they  are  m(irr  liihe  and  sinewy,  Ix-ttcr  proportioned 
and  more  agile  in  their  movements  than  the  thick-scl  Sla\'s  and 
the  mktd  race  of  the  Rumanians.  By  one  feature,  however, 
they  arc  easily  distinguishable  and  rccogniae  one  another,  viz. 
by  the  lustre  of  their  eyes  and  the  whiteness  of  their  teeth.  Some 
are  well  built;  othen  have  the  features  of  a  mongrel  xacCt  <^*^<: 
no  doubt  to  intemairiage  with  outcasts  of  other  ncei.  The 
wooMB  age  veiy  quickly  and  the  mortality  amomg  the  Gfpsies 
is  gmat,  espectany  amoag  cUldieB;  among  adults  it  is  chiefly 
due  to  pulmonary  diseases.  They  love  display  and  Oriental 
showiness,  bright-coloured  dresses,  ornaments,  bangles.  &c.; 
red  and  green  art  ti.e  i..i:..iirs  mostly  f.-ivoured  by  the  Gi}j:>;cs 
in  the  East.  .Mong  iwili  a  sliowy  h.imikiTchiel  or  some  sliining 
gold  coins  round  their  necks,  they  will  wear  torn  petticoats  and 
no  covering  on  their  feet.  And  even  after  they  have  Ix-cn 
a.s^lniilaie.;l  and  have  forgotten  their  own  language  they  still 
retain  some  of  the  prominent  features  of  their  character,  such 
as  the  love  of  inordinate  display  and  gorgeous  dresa;  end  tiieir 
moral  defects  not  only  remain  for  a  long  time  as  glaring  as  among 
tlwiB  who  live  the  life  01  vagrants,  but  even  become  more  pro- 
nooooed.  The  Gipsy  of  to-day  is  no  longer  what  hia  iorc- 
fathen  have  been.  The  amunOatiOB  with  the  natlona  in  the 
near  East  and  the  atcpe  taken  ior  the  suppression  of  ngmncy 
ia  the  West,  combine  to  deuntlaQeliie  the  Gipsy  and  to  make 
"  Bomani  Chib  "  a  thing  of  the  pait. 

BtBLimjRAPHV.— The  srientifie  study  of  the  Cipsv  latiKuage  and 
Its  "ri^jin,  as  well  as  the  critie.il  hisi,,r)'  of  the  <  'i;i-y  r^ue,  date;; 

{with  the  notable  exception  of  CroUmannj  almost  entirely  iroin 
^Ott'a  lesearcbes  in  1844. 

I.  CptteclioHs  of  Docmimib,  te.^Usls  et  elder  twblleations 
appeared  in  the  book «  of  Pott,  Miklosich  and  the  archduke  Joseph ; 
Pott  adds  a  critical  appreciation  of  the  scientific  v.i1ue  of  the  Imoks 
enumerated.  Sec  also  IVf^^it/inu  vm  Werkrn  unil  Aufsat^n  .  .  . 
S6*r  (He  Gtickuhteund  Sbrai  he  der  Zigeuner,  &(..  J  4.^  entries-  M.eiif/ig. 
1S86);  J.  Tiptay.  "  Adalekuk  a  cziganyokrol  S2ul6  inxlalomhoz,"  m 
Jfeawr  JCtojiPilWWfs  (Budapest,  1877);  Ch.  G.  Leiand.  A  Cotttuion 
«jr  CtMntf  ..  .  fetsmie  to  GypsUs  (1874-1891),  bequeathed  by 
him  to  the  British  Museum.  See  alsothc  Orientaliscier  JahresbeTicht, 
ed.  Mullcr  (Berlin,  1887  ff.). 

II.  History. — (a)  The  first  appearance  of  the  Gipsies  in  Europ*?. 
Sources:  A.r,  Ocfclius,  Rerum  Bokurum  scrijHorr^,  ifc.  (.^ugstiurt;, 
1763);  M.  Frehcr,  Andreae  Prtsbyteri  .  .  .  chroniton  de  ducibus 
Batariat  .  .  .  (1603);  S.  Muosler,  Cwnpe|ihie  . .  .  Sfe,  (Beael, 
154s):  J-  Thurmaier,  AmuUum  BsisfiMS  fArf  teptem,  ed.  T.  Zie- 

f;lerus  (ingolstad,  iSS4)i  ^I-  Crusius,  AnnaUs  Sueviri,  Sfe.  (Frank- 
>irt,  1595-1596),  ScktBabisfhe  Ckronik  .  .  .  (Frankfurt,  17:^3)? 
A.  ICrantz,  Saximia  (Colocnc,  1520):  Simon  Simeon,  Itineraria,  (fc, 
ed.  J.  Nasmith  (Cambridge,  1778).  1^)  I  Iri^in  and  spread  iif  the 
Gipsies:  H.  M.  G.  Grellmann,  Die  Zigeuner,  ifc  (ist  ed.,  Dessau  and 
L«p^,  1783;  snd  cd..  GAttingen,  1787);  English  by  Mi  Roper 
(London,  1787:  2nd  cd.,  London,  1807),  entitled  DitTertaHm  on  the 
Gipties,  Bfc;  Carl  von  Heister,  Ethnotraphiseke  .  .  .  yoliten  ftbrr 
dit  Zigeuntr  (KOnigssbcrtt.  1841),  a  third  and  greatly  impro%'ed 
edition  of  Grellmann  and  the  hi'st  hivik  of  its  kind  up  to  that  dale; 
A.  F.  Pott,  Die  Ziteuner  in  Enrop-:  wnl  Asim  (2  vols  .  Ilalle.  1844- 
1845)1  the  first  scnolarly  work  with  complete  and  critical  biblio- 
gnpny,  demiled  grammar,  etysncdogical  oictioaary  and  impanaat 


texts;  C.  Hopf.  Die  fifoamdfpmf  der  Zigeuner  in  Europa  (Gotha. 
1H70):  f-,  von  Mikkwich,  "  Beitrage  lur  Kcnntnis  d>-r  /igeuiter- 
Mumiineri."  i -iv..  in  Sitzungsber.  d.  Wiener  Akiid  ;iV>^frij,  ha/ten 
(\'ienn.i,  i^tHi,  "  UIxt  die  Mundarten  unj  die  W  in  l  rungen 

dcr  Zlgeum  r  Kuropas,"  i.-xii.,  in  DtnkscJtriflen  d.  Wteiur  Akad.  rf. 
WissettMkafUn  (1873-1B80);  III.  J.  de  Gocjc,  Bijdragt  tot  dt  ge- 
Khitdtnis  der  Zigeuners  (Amsterdam.  1875),  English  translation  by 
'SXicWiicKie,  Account  of  the  Gipsies  oj  India  (London,  1886);  Zedler, 
Vntversal-Lexiton,  vol.  Ixii..  s.v.  Zigeuner,"  pp.  520-544  con- 
iai:;;n',!  a  rich  bibliography;  man^'  publications  of  V.  Kataillard 
from  1S44  to  i8h5;  A.  Colocci,  Slona  d'  un  popolo  frranle.  with 
illustrauons,  ntap  and  Giray-Ital.  and  ltal.-Otp>y  glossaries  (Turin. 
t88Q) :  F.  H.  Grpome,  "  The  Gypsies."  in  E.  Maminsson,  Notional 
Life  and  Thought  (i«9i).  and  art.  '*Giprie8"ln  Emythpatdia 
Bntannica  {9th  ed.,  1879);  C.  .Am^ro,  Bohimims,  Tsiianes  «l 
Gypsies  (Paris,  1H9S);  M.  Kogalnitschan,  Esquittt  t»r  I'kistoiro,  let 
marurs  el  hi  laiiguf  its  Ct[iiins  (Uerlin,  1837;  German  trans.,  Stutt- 

fjart,  I."44o)  -valuable  niote  Ie>r  tlie  hi^^toneal  pin  than  lr,r  the 
mguLstic;  J.  Ctuki,  Dzitlti.  vol.  iii.  (1H44-1H45)— for  historic  data 
about  Gipsies  in  Poland;  I.  Kopernicki  and  J.  Moyer,  ChanMery- 
slyha  fixycxna  ludroici  gaiityjskifj  (1876)— for  the  history  and 
customs  of  Galician  gipsies;  l'ii£ariie*«  stattsHtdie  MiUeiluHgen, 
vr>l.  ix.  (Budapest,  1^5),  containing  the  best  Statistical  information 
on  the  Gipsies;  V.  Dittrich,  A  nagy-idai  csigdnyok  (Budapest. 
IN'(H);  T.  H.  Schwieker,  "Die  Zigeuner  in  I'nKarn  u.  Siebcn- 
bQrgen,"  in  vol.  xii.  of  Die  Volker  Oiterreich- Ungarm  (Vienna, 
1SS3),  and  in  MitteUungen  d.  K.  K.  geographischen  Ceselisckafi 
(Vienna,  1896) {  Dt}.  Pofek.  Die  Zigeuner  in  der  Bukotrina  (Czerno- 
witz,  lgo8);  l<icker,  "Die  Zigeuner  der  Bukowina."  in  Statist. 
Monatschrift,  v.  6,  Hundert  Jakre  1775-187$:  Zigeuner  in  d.  Buko- 
wina (Vienna,  167$),  Die  VolkersUimme  der  dslerr.-un^ar.  Monarckie. 
cfc.  (Vienna,  18619):  V.  S.  Morwood,  Our  Gipsies  (Lominn.  isSs); 
D.  y\acV.\\c\Hie,ScoUiihGypsir5 under tke Stewarts  (Kdinbursh.  1*94); 

F.  A.  Coelho,  "  Ob  Ciganosdc  Portugal,"  in  Bd.  Soc.  Geog.  tLisbon. 
1892);  A.  Dumbaiton,  Gypsy  Life  in  the  Afysore  Jungle  (London. 
1902). 

III.  Lrii;inr<ir.-;;^ArtnenM],  F.  N.  Fi:.rl;,  '  !)io  Sprachc  der  armc- 
nischen  ZiRcuncr."  in  .\f^moires  de  i.Xitid^  hr.ti.  Jes  Sciences,  viii. 
(St  fVter.st.ur>:.  11.H17).  l.-\ii>-tria-Hunj;ar>|.  R.  von  Sowa,  Die 
Mundart  der  siorakisclten  Zigeuner  (Outtingcn,  1887),  and  Die 
mSMtdimMitmdart  der  Romspraehg  (Vienna.  1&3) :  A.  L  Puchmayer, 
Romdni  Cib  (Prague.  1821) ;  P.  Josef  JdBna.  Romdii  Cib  lia  Czech, 
1H80;  in  German,  1886);  G.  Ihnatko,  Csigdny  isycMm  (LoMnoon. 
if^77);  A.  Kalina,  La  Langue  de4  Tsiganes  slomtques  (Posen. 

the  archduke  Joseph.  Czi^/iny  nfehlan  (Buda|K'<t.  T»SS);  H  von 
\Vli.-.livki.  Die  Spraihe  der  Iranssiktitiisiken  /.igruner  iLeijizig,  18H41. 
|Hra/ilJ,  \,  T.  dc  Mcllo  Muravs,  Osciganos  no  Brazil  (Rio  de  Janeiro, 
it«H6).  [France,  the  BaamMsl,  A.  Baudrfmont,  VocabiUaire  dt  la 
tangue  its  BehfmleHS  hakuttnfles  f>ays  basques-franfais  (Bordeaux, 
1862).  (Germany].  R.  Pischel,  Beiimge  sur  Kenntnis  der  drulscken 
Zigeuner  (Halle,  189a)  :  R.  von  Sowa,  "  W'«Jrtejbuch  dcs  Dialekts  dcr 
dcutschen  Zigeuner,'  in  Abkandlungen  f.  d.  Kundt  d.  Morgenlandts, 
xi.  I,  very  valualtle  (l^'iiizl>;,  1H9S):  K.  N.  Kinck,  l^hrbuih  drs 
Dialekts  aer  dttttscken  Zigeuner — very  valuable  (Marburg,  1903). 
IGreat  Britahl,  Ae4,  Ch.  Xi.  Iceland,  Tft*  Eni^uh  Gipsies  and  Ihnr 
Language  (Lnadan  and  New  York.  iS73;2nded.,  1874),  The  Gipsies 
of  Russia.  Austria,  Engfand,  America,  Sfc,  (London.  1882) — the 
validity  of  Leiand's  conclusions  is  often  doubtful;  B.  C.  Smart  and 
H.  J.  Crofton,  TTic  Dialed  of  the  English  Gypsies  (2nd  ed..  London. 
1875);  G.  Borrow,  Romano  usvo-lil  (Lorn'on,  1874.  1905).  Lofengro, 
ed.  F.  H.  Grooine  (London.  iSOO).  IKuniani.-il,  B.  C'onstantinescu, 
Frobe  de  Limba  »  IflSwiuwi  fMeetftff  ditt  Rominia  (Budnnst, 
1878).  [Russia,  BMmbial.  Ol  Boethlingk,  Ober  die  Spnidu  itr 
Zigeuner  in  Rusdand  (St  PCtcnburg,  1852;  supolement,  iSSi)- 
[Russia,  Caucasus).  K.  Badnnian,  Cygany.  .Viskoaio  shet  »  ncmi- 
;a*u  uikarkasskihH  cy^anC  (St  Petersburg,  1S87);  I-stomin,  Ciganskij 
Jazyku  (Kyoo).  [Siviin],  G.  H.  Borrow,  The  Zincali.  or  jjj  Aicounl 
of  the  Gipsies  of  Spain  (London,  1611,  and  numeroui.  Later  editions); 
R.  Campusano.  On'fm  .  .  .  de  mm  CHanos,  y  dKCiMMne  d«  sm 
dialtOo  und  ed..  Madrid,  1857);  A.  de  C,  Dieeiomirle  del  di<deeto 
[ilano,  6te.  (Barcelona,  1651J;  M.  dc  Sales  y  Guindale,  Ilistoria, 
eostumbres  y  diaUcIo  d*  lot  Gitanos  (.Madrid,  1870);  .M.  dc  Salca, 
Ei  Gilanismo  (Madrid.  1870);  J.  Tineo  Rel>oIledo,  "  .4  Ckipitalti  " 
la  lengua  gi/unu.'  iHi iwniitin  )>iliiniirsp<inoi  (tjninada,  1900), 
[Turkeyl.  A.  G.  Paspati,  Eludes  sur  Us  Tchinfkianis,  ou  BohimieHS 
de  l'«mfw$  edssMiS  (Constantinople,  1870),  with  granunar,  vocabu- 
lary, take  and  French  glossary;  very  important.  (General],  John 
Sampson,  "  Gypty  I^anguage  and  Origin,"  in  Journ.  Gypsy  Lore  Soc. 
vol.  L.  (and  ser.,  Liverpool.  1907);  J.  .-k.  Decourdemanche,  Cram- 
maire  au  Tckinfan/',  i*c.  (Pari*.  I()t>8)  -fantastie  in  some  of  its 
phi1o^i^;v:  F.  K!-.ii;i-.  Rutveluhe  Qutlifti  i  Str.iN..lii;ti;.  1901);  L. 
Giinthcr,  Das  Rotwelsch  des  deutscken  Gauners  (Leipzig,  1905),  fur 
the  influence  of  Gipsy  on  arapt;  L.  Btsimii  Diecumario  de  argot 
espaHol  (RarcelaiM);  G.  A.  Criewon,  TV  Pfsitca  Languages  0/ 
}^ortk-Weslern  India  (London,  19061,  for  {wrallcls  in  Indian  dialects; 

G.  Borrow.  Criscole  e  majaro  Lucas  .  .  .  El  evangelic  seguH  S. 
Lucas  . . .  (London,  18.-17 :  2nd  cd.,  1872)— this  is  the  only  complete 
translation  of  any  one  of  the  kos|X'1s  into  Gipqr.  For  older  fngments 
of  such  translations,  see  Pott  ii.  464-521. 

IV.  f sMIsrs,  rales,  Sttt§t,  »e.— Many  songs  and  tales  am  found 
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inttK  books  enumerated  abovE.  where  tbey  are  mcMlly  accompiinit.-il 
tap  liami  tramUtions.  See  also  Ch.  C.  LelaaiL  £.  H.  falmer  and 
T  Ttockey,  Eaglidi  Gipty  Songt  in  Romany,  Wlft  JIWr^M/  Entlnh 
Transhtion  (London.  1875);  (j.  Stmth,  Gtpsy  L^,  Sfr.  (London, 
1880);  M.  Roscniicid,  Lieder  der  Zigeuner  (1883);  Ch.  ('•.  Ix-tand, 
Tht  Ir.psifs  (Kosion,  Ma-sx,  1*82).  Gypsy  Sorcery  ami  Fortune- 
JWj'iiii,  li  rri,l:>n,  H.  Von  \VIi»liicki.  Afdreheu  und  Sa^en  der 

triuuiiiainiichen  Zigeuner  (Berlin,  ltMi6) — amtatning  6j  ulc», 
vanr  ficdy  tianstated;  VMsdicktunsn  6*r  nntMiMmseMM  umd 
tammgariiekm  Zigeuner  (X'ienna,  1890) — MOgs.  ballads,  charms, 
frowKMUld  loota1<^:  Vom  wandernden  Zigeunerrolke  (Hamburg, 
IB9B):  Wt$im  und  Wirkungsireit  der  Zauberfrauen  M  den  sieben- 
burgitfhfn  Zigruuer  >  1  Si>i ) ;  "  Alls  ilcm  inncrcn  lu  hcn  <lt-r  Zigeuner," 
h\  E/I:'..>!,<;:i ■,!:<■  .'/.".'ci.'.'iHff.':  i[i(rl.ii,  iH<)j  ;  K.  ri-.,lK!,  Berichi 
iiber  Wltslocki  ivm  •a.'anderiuUn  Ztteunervvtke  (Gutttngcn,  — a 

MroBK-criticism  ai  WUiUocki's  jMUOd,  Ac;  F.  H.  GmiiWi  Cypry 
AM-7W»  (London,  1899),  with  hittaricadinciwltictlanaiidaoompletc 
aad  tnwtwurlhy  txi!!i.-ction  of  76  gips>'  talea  from  many  countries; 
Katatfi.  Contfs  ptatios  (LoRroiio,  ir>o7l;  M.  Ga«ter,  Zigeuner- 
mtrrhn  aus  Runtanien  (r*t8il;  "TiKniii,  Sr.."  in  Rnhtii  ptntru 
IltMie,  Sft:  i.  p-  4<i9  ff-  (Biichan-ft,  iKH.il  ;  "  Gvp<\  Fairv  r.il.  >  "  ii! 
FolUnt.  The  Jvumal  of  the  Gtpsy-Lore  Sacieiy  (kdiDtourgh,  l«8b- 
1893)  was  revived  in  Liverpool  in  1907. 

V-  Legal  Slalui.~A  few  of  the  bixjks  in  which  the  legal  status  of 
the  Cipoics  (cither  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  "  vapmnfi  "1  is 
treaHt^l  fruin  a  juridirul  |x)mt  of  \'icw  are  here  menti<im  <l,  nlso  the 
history  of  the  trial  in  1726.  J.  B.  \\Vi«»enhriii  h.  A  usfuhrltciu 
JUatum  ven  der  famoien  Zireuner-Diebei-  M»r<i  und  /?iini<-r  •  Frank- 
furt and  Leipzig,  1727.I;  h.  Ch.  Thomasius.  I'racltitio  juridica  de 
vagabundn,  (I^-ipdg,  I73l)s  F.  Ch.  B.  .Av^-L.illemant,  Das 
deuluhr  Gaunertum,  Ifc.  (Letpaig.  1858-1862);  V.  de  Rochas,  Les 
Parian  dr  France  et  d'Espagne  (Paris,  iRyd);  P.  Chuchul.  Zum 
Karnpic  ~(i^n  I^ndslretiher  und  BetUer  (Kass^l,  ib.51 ) ;  K.  Hreithauut, 
Die  Zigeuner  und  der  deuluhe  Sloal  (\Vurzburg.  1907);  O.  Stein- 
hagm,  CueUdM  itr  demttektn  KnUmt  (Ui|idf  mnd  Vienna.  KK141. 

(',.) 

8IUVFB.  a  corruption  of  Zard/ah,  the  .\rabic  name  for  the 
taDeit  of  all  mammals,  and  the  typical  representalJve  of  the 
funiljr  Cirafidae,  the  distinctive  characters  of  wUcb  are  given 
Id  the  article  Pecora,  where  the  systematic  position  of  the 
graup  is  indicated.  The  classic  term  "  camelopard,"  probably 
inttoduoed  wlien  tbeae  antmals  wctc  bnxisbt  iiom  North 
iUMte  to  the  XonHUt  MapUtheatre^  ba*  hllen  into  eoinplete 

Id  oomnMB  with  the  okapl,  ^tiflc*  have  ri(in<oimred  horns 
«B  the  head,  but  in  these  aabiiala,  vMdi  form  the  genua  Giraffa, 
thcae  appendages  arc  present  h  both  sexes;  and  there  is  often 
an  unpaired  one  in  advance  of  the  pair  on  the  forehead,  -\mont; 
otlier  characteristics  of  these  animaLs  may  be  noticed  the  k"  .';' 
lenpth  of  ihr  nrrk  and  limbs,  the  complete  aljscnrc  of  laUral 
toes  and  the  lonR  and  tufted  tail.  The  tonpue  is  rcmarkaMc 
,  for  its  great  length,  measuring  about  17  in.  ir,  the  ciead  animal, 
and  for  its  great  c!,isticity  and  power  of  muscular  contraction 
while  living  It  is  covered  with  numertjus  large  papillae,  and 
forms,  like  the  trunk  of  the  elephant,  an  admirable  organ  for 
the  examination  and  prehension  of  food.  GiraiTes  are  inhabit- 
ants of  open  country,  and  owng  to  their  length  of  neck  and  long 
flexible  tongues  arc  enabled  to  browse  on  tall  trees,  mimoMs 
being  tevourites.  To  drintt  or  fiaae  they  are  obliged  to  atiaddla 
the  fore-lega  apatt;  but  th^  addom  feed  on  gnia  and  ane 
capable  of  goiitg  loqg  nldMNtt  mtcr.  When  cttMBng  among 
niawMs  they  so  harmoaiae  with  their  sunouiKBngB  that  they 
are  «Hffiailt  of  detection.  Ponneriy  giralTes  were  found  in  larRe 
herds,  but  persecution  has  reduced  their  number  and  led  to  their 
extermination  from  many  districts.  AltliOUgh  in  late  Tertiary 
times  widely  sprc.id  over  southern  Europe  and  India,  giraffes  are 
now  confined  to  .\frica  south  of  :hr  *  i  af  i 

Apart  from  the  distinct  Somali  giralfe  (G'r>.]/a  relkulald), 
tharartcri/eil  by  irs  deep  liver-red  colour  marked  with  a  very 
coarse  network  of  line  white  lines,  there  arc  numerous  local  forms 
of  '.he  ordinar>'  giraffe  [C.irafa  camelopardalis) .  The  northern 
races,  such  a.s  the  Nubian  G.  c.  typica  and  the  Kordofaa  G.  c. 
aniiquorum,  arc  characterized  by  the  large  frontal  horfi  of  the 
bulls,  the  white  legs,  tbe  netwoili  type  of  coloiation  and  the  pale 
Unt.  The  latter  featttre  is  apedaOy  developed  hi  the  Nigerian 
C.c^«ratta,«4uchiBJilcewbeoftheniHthemtype.  TbeBaringo 
C.  e.  nOockUdi  also  has  a  large  frontal  horn  and  white  legs,  but 
the  spots  in  the  bulls  are  very  dark  and  thoce  of  tbe  females 
jagged.  In  the  KJUnanjaio  G.  c.  lippeUkircki  the  fiontal  born 
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is  often  developed  in  the  bulls,  but  the  legs  are  frequently  spotted 
to  the  fedo^.  Farther  south  the  frontal  horn  tends  to  dis- 
appear mote  or  kas  anipletely,  as  in  the  Angola  G.  c.  an§ileittu, 
the  Transvaal  C.  e.  varii  and  the  Cape  G.  c  eafmtts,  wldle  the 
legs  are  fuQy  spotted  aad  the  «olo«-ii«tteni  on  the  body 
(especially  in  the  latf-naaied)  Is  noiie  of  «  Uotdwd  type,  that 


The  jNorth  .African  or  Nubian  Giraffe  {Girafa  cttmOopardalU). 

is  to  say,  consists  of  dark  blotches  on  a  fawn  ground,  '"Mftd  «f 
a  network  of  li^t  laet  OK  a  dark  ground. 

.  ■5ySf?Jfe'  ■"'SRS^  Oj €tmelcpardali,. 

by  R.  LydridwindwiyPMMil^|l^fWZiMbf£7^ 

for  1904.  \^  L,») 

GIRAUf.  ttroUO  OMMMIIO  fLiuDs  GaEcoRros  Gyral- 
OUSl  (M79-i55i).  I»alian  scholar  and  poet,  w.ts  born  on  the 
14th  of  June  1470.  at  Ferrara,  where  he  early  distinguished 
himself  by  his  taktils  and  acquirements.  On  the  completion 
of  his  literary  course  he  rrmove<I  to  Naples,  where  he  lived  on 
familiar  terms  with  Joviaruis  I'u:jtanus  and  Sannazaro;  and 
subsequently  to  Lombardy,  wlierc  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the 
Mirandola  family,  M  Milan  in  1507  he  studied  Greek  nHff 
Chakondylas;  and  shortly  afterwards,  at  Modena,  he  became 
tutor  lo  Krcolc  (afterwards  Cardinal)  Rangone.  About  the  year 
1 5 14  he  removed  to  Rome,  where,  under  rh>wnf  VIL,  he  held 
the  office  of  apostolic  protonotary ;  but  having  in  the  not  of 
<^ty  iM»l),  which  afanoat  coincided  with  tbe  death  of  his  patron 
Cardfawl  Rangeae,  last  all  his  property,  he  returned  in  poverty 
once  moce  to  Mliaadola,  whence  again  he  was  driven  by  the 
troubles  consequent  on  the  assassination  of  the  reigninj;  priiu  e  in 
1533.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  one  long  struggle  with  ill-health, 
poverty  and  neglect;  and  he  is  alluded  lo  with  sorrowful  regret 
by  Montaigne  in  one  of  his  Essisis  (i.  u).  as  having,  like  Sebastian 
Casialio.  endi  .1  hi.-,  days  in  utter  destilulion.  He  died  at  Ferrara 
in  I'lbruary  i_ss.\  and  his  tpiiaph  makes  touching  and  grateful 
allusion  to  the  sadness  of  his  end.  Giraldi  was  a  "I'^n  of  very 
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eitentlvt  cnitfltton;  and  niuneraus  tcstimoolet  to  kto  pnofundity 

nml  ni'curucy  have  been  given  lioih  by  contemporary  snd  by 
latir  M  hdljir.t.  Ili.i  Itistoria  dr  diis  xeMiitim  marked  a  distinctly 
fi.ru. ird  Htcp  in  the  »>Mrrii;iiii  study  of  classical  nu'ilnilncy: 
iui'l  hy  hi*  irc.nist-s  Di  tiniin  tl  imnsihus,  and  on  the  C'lln:- 
diniH'u  /v  >Mrt«Mm  6><icf«i«,  he  contriliuti  <l  to  bring  aboui  ihc 
rrfonn  ol  ihc  calendar,  which  was  uhinmtcly  cflcclift  !iy  I'ijJjc 
(iri'Kory  XIII.  His  Progymnasma  advrrsiu  lilrra,^  </  l:!,r,it«s 
dciM-rvcx  mention  at  least  among  the  curiosities  uf  iiieraiure; 
and  among  hix  oiher  works  to  which  tcfttWU  is  still  occasionally 
made  are  UistoruM  poOarum  Gra€Conm  te  tatiiurum;  De 
pfiHit  swrum  Ump»um;  and  De  tepuUtm  at  mtw  updimdi 
ritu.  (KraUli  waa  alao  an  dcflaal  Latin  poet. 
I  It*  Optra  MKtiNi  iKfc  puMMbod  at  Leuten  in  ttigS. 

OIIUUII.  aiOVAIWI  BATTim  (1504-1573).  surnamcd 
CvNTiiHis,  riNTltto  or  CfMTtO,  Italian  novelist  and  poci,  born 

ni  I'Vrrarii  in  N..v<-!iif)<  r  i^<y\,  was  educate*!  at  the  univrrMiy 
o(  his  native  (own,  where  in  1525  he  became  profewor  ol  n.iiur.il 
philosophy,  and,  twelve  years  afterwards,  succeeded  (  ilii) 
Calciignini  in  ihe  chair  of  belles-let  I  res.  Between  1542  aisd  1  ^(.o 
he  acted  as  private  secretary,  iirsl  to  Ercole  11.  and  aflerw.ir.is 
to  Alpbonso  11.  of  Kslc;  but  having,  in  connexion  with  a  literary 
quarrel  in  which  he  had  got  involved,  lost  the  favour  of  his 
patron  in  the  latter  year,  he  removed  to  Mondovi.  where  he 
remained  oa  a  teacher  of  literature  till  156S.  Subsequently, 

00  the  invitation  of  the  aenate  of  Mifaui,  be  occupied  the  chair 
of  rhetoric  at  Pavia  till  1573,  when,  in  search  of  health,  he 
returned  to  hin  native  town,  where  on  the  ,ioth  of  Deceml)er  he 
ilieil.  He.sidi-s  an  epic  enlille<l  Ercole  (1557),  in  twenty-six 
cantos,  (iiraliSi  wn.ti-  r.iiu  tragedies,  the  best  known  of  whiih, 
( )rft«i i  /rc.  was  prinlu. ni  i;i  1541.  The  sanRviinary  and  di?iKu^ti"K 
character  of  the  plot  of  this  play,  ami  tlu'  miural  iK.\cr(y  uf 
its  style,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  many  o£  its.  ciiiiis.  alum-,!  fally 
r«^leenIed  by  occasional  bursts  of  genuine  ami  ini[i;i-.sLi>iKii 
poetry,  of  one  scene  in  the  thiril  act  in  particular  it  has  even 
hcen  alVirnietl  that,  if  it  alone  were  sullkient  to  decide  the 
question,  the  Orlh-iilte  would  be  the  finest  pl.iy  in  the  world, 
tM  Ihe  prose  works  of  tiiraldi  the  most  im|>ortant  is  the  Ifrriitomf 
mUki  or  EoitamUi,  a  collection  of  tale*  told  aomewfaat  after  the 
manner  of  Boccaccio,  but  •till  more  cloaely  tctembltng  the  novds 
of  (nraldi's  rontctnporftfy  Baoddlo,  only  much  inferior  in  work- 
manship io  the  producttona  of  either  author  In  vigour,  liveliness 
and  Unal  colour.  Something,  but  not  much,  however,  may  be 
said  in  f.ivour  of  their  prolt-ssed  claim  to  reprc-sent  a  higher 
standard  of  mornlnv  Orij-in.ilU  inil>hshed  at  Monteregale, 
Sicily,  in  i>0>,  I  hey  v>ax  Itc^uciuiy  reprinted  in  Italy,  while  a 
Ireiuh  translation  by  Chappuys  apiK-arc*!  in  1583  and  one  in 
Sp.inish  in  I  soo.  They  have  a  j>eculiar  interest  to  students  o» 
Knglish  lilcr:Uur»\  .is  having  furnished,  whether  dirirtly  or  in- 
diciMlx  .  the  plots  of  Measurr  U>r  Measure  and  Otkeiia.  Thai 

01  the  latter,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Stuatommitki  (iil.  7), 
it  conjectumi  to  have  reached  Shakcspcwe  through  the  Frcndi 
iransiatioo;  while  that  of  the  former  (tf«nif>  vKl  $)  is  probably 
(o  be  traced  to  WhctatMw'a  FfMMW  Mid  Cassamin  (157S),  an 
adaptation  of  Clnthfo's  story,  and  to  his  Mfptanuroiu  (158;), 
which  cvint.iiiis  a  direct  Knglish  tran>Viiio;i.  To  Giraldi  als.i 
:in:^'  Sc  I'tri'ntit-il  the  plot  of  lieaumoni  auJ  t Icichcr's Cwi/ow) 

GIRALDUS  CAMBRENSIS  '  1 1  J^ ?«V  medieval  historian, 
also  c,ille»l  (irR\it>  pr  Hvxki  ivrn  ,11  I'fir.lirukeshire.  He 
was  the  son  of  \Villi.im  tie  li.irn  .ind  .\usharat.  a  daughter  of 
iWrsId,  the  anctsHon  01  the  Fitxgcralds  and  the  \\  elsh  princes.*. 
Ncsta.  formerly  mistress  of  King  Henr>-  I.  Falling  under  the 
inilueniT  cf  his  uncle.  Uavid  Fitigi'rald.  bishop  of  St  David's, 
he  dctcmuncd  to  enter  the  church.  He  studied  at  Paris,  and  his 
wwks  show  that  he  had  applied  UmM  dosrty  to  the  study  of 
the  t4itin  poets.  In  1 1 : he  w.i.<  appointed  to  collect  tithe  in 
Waks.  and  showed  such  \  tgi^ur  that  he  was  made  archdeacon. 
In  1 1  ■^  an  .iitempT  was  made  to  elect  him  bishop  of  St  Daxid's, 
but  Henry  11.  was  unwilling  to  se\'  any  one  with  jviwerful  native 
conncMons  a  bishv^p  in  Wales.  In  itSo.  after  another  visit  to 
Wtti,  bv  was  apjxxnicU  cammisiwry  to  <Jac  btahop  of  St  Da\id'», 


who  had  ceased  to  natde.  But  Giraldua  threw  up  his  post, 

indignant  at  the  indiilerence  of  the  bishop  to  the  welfare  of  his 
sec.  In  1184  he  was  made  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  and  was 
C'li-i  '0  iiLCunipany  Prince  John  on  hi.s  voy.i;;r  to  Irfl.ind. 
U'h;lL'  there  he  wi.jte  a  Topo%riiphid  Hihcniicti,  which  i.s  lull  of 
infdrni.H io!i.  ;mii  a  stroiifily  prejudieeil  iii.>tory  uf  the  conquest, 
the  Lxpugnatio  H ibitmca.  In  1 1S6  he  read  his  work  with  great 
applause  before  the  masters  and  scholars  of  Oxford.  In  11  S3 
he  wa.s  sent  into  Wales  with  the  primate  Baldwin  to  preach 
the  Third  Crusade.  Gtnldus  declares  that  the  mission  was 
highly  successful;  in  aoy  case  it  gave  him  the  matetial  for  his 
Itinerarium  Oimhreim,  which  is,  after  the  Bspi^iM^j  his  best 
known  work.  He  accompanied  the  afchfaishop,  who  intaBded 
him  to  be  the  historian  of  the  Crusade,  to  the  continent,  with  tfae 
intention  of  going  to  the  Holy  L.md.  But  in  1189  he  was  sent 
b.ick  to  Wales  by  the  kiiip.  wlio  knew  his  influence  was  great, 
t(i  keep  oriliT  amonp  his  coutjlryineti.  Soon  .iflcr  he-  \v:ls  alt.solvcd 
Iron-,  his  cru^.iilinp  vow.  Actoiding  to  his  own  atalecnenLS, 
whu  hiifu  n  ii  n.l  :o  exaggeration,  he  was  offered  both  the  sees  of 
IJangor  and  Lland.iff,  but  refused  thera.  From  1102  to  :iq8 
he  lived  in  retirement  at  Lincoln  and  devoted  himself  to  literature. 
It  is  probably  during  thus  period  thai  he  wrote  the  Gemma. 
Mtlfsiaslica  (discussing  disputed  points  of  doctrine,  ritual,  &c.) 
and  the  Vila  S.  Remiiii.  In  1 198  he  was  elected  bishop  ol  St 
David's.  But  Hubert  Walter,  the  arcfabbhop  of  C^terbuty, 
was  determined  to  have  in  that  posltloo  no  Webhmaa  who 
woold  dis{Nite  the  metropolitan  pretensions  of  the  Ett^ish 
primates.  The  king,  for  political  reasons,  supported  Hubert 
Walter.  For  four  years  Giraldus  exerted  himself  to  get  his 
election  cont'irmeil.  and  to  viinlicatc  the  indefR-inlLTiee'  of  Si 
David's  from  C.uiterbury.  He  went  three  tinus.  t.j  Korae. 
He  uroie  ihe  I),  jure  MrnrBiensis  eccltsutt  in  support  ui  the 
claims  of  his  diocese.  He  made  alliances  with  the  princes  of 
North  and  South  Wales.  He  called  a  general  syno.l  ot  bis  diocese. 
He  was  accused  of  stirring  up  rebellion  among  the  Welsh,  and 
the  justiciar  proceeded  against  him.  At  length  in  tSOS  tliepope 
annulled  all  previous  elections,  and  ordered  a  new  one.  The 
prior  of  Llanthony  was  Anally  elected.  Gerald  tras  inunediatdy 
•ecoiadled  to  the  king  and  aichfaishop;  the  utmoat  favoiw  was 
shown  to  bin;  even  the  expenses  of  his  nosucoesaful  dection 
were  paid.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  m  retirement,  though 
there  was  some  ti^  of  his  being  made  a  cardinal.  He  certainly 
survivi-d  John. 

The  works  of  Girah  lus  aie  partly  polemical  and  p.irily  historical. 
His  value  as  a  historian  is  marred  by  W.^  violent  p.ir;>  spirit; 
some  of  his  hi^trrrical  tracts,  such  as  the  Libir  dc  instrucswHe 
ptituipum  anil  the  Vila  Galjridi  Arih:-  fiiyiopi  Eborettnsis, 
seem  to  have  been  designed  as  political  pamphlets.  Henry  II., 
Hubert  Waller  and  William  Longcbamp,  the  chancellor  of 
Richard  i.,  arc  the  objects  of  his  worst  invectives.  His  own 
prctetnioMto  the  see  of  St  David  are  the  motive  of  many  of  his 
mistcpRaentations.  But  he  is  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  witty 
of  our  medieval  fustotiana. 

Sec  the  Rolls  edition  of  bts  worin, «d.  J.  S.  Bmer,  J.  F.  Dimoch 
and  O.  F.  Warner  in  8  vols.  (London.  t86tHlB9t>,  lorae  ol  which 
ti.ive  valuable  introductions 

GIRANDOLE  (from  the  Ital,  f.'.rdndola'^,  an  ornamenldl 
branched  candlestick  of  several  lights.  1;  c.inte  into  use  about 
the  second  half  of  the  17th  century,  and  w.is  nommoniy  made 
and  used  in  pairs.  1;  h.i^  .il  .v.iy-.  luen,  ^  i.mjjar.itively  s|>e.ik.r-.>;, 
a  luxurious  appliance  for  iighttng.  and  in  the  great  laih-ccntury 
|HTiod  of  French  house  decoration  the  famous  ciseleurs  designed 
5»»me  exceeilingly  beautiful  examples.  .\  great  variety  of  metals 
has  been  used  for  the  purpose — sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
candlestick,  girandoles  have  been  made  in  hard  woods.  Gilded 
hioaie  has  been  m  very  frsqueitl  medium,  but  foe  table  paipoMC 
silver  b  stOI  the  favourite  nateriaL 

OnUUUn.  JUM  BAPnSfS  [known  as  "Le  Pbe  Girard** 
or"  Le Pcre C'tregoire  "1  u 765-1 S50).  French-Swisseducatioaalisl, 
was  bom  at  Fribourg  and  educated  for  the  priesthood  at  Lucerne. 
He  was  the  tifl!i  vhil  i  ir-  i  family  of  fourlixn.  .lud  his  t:r"  f.>r 
icadii&g  was  ^ly  shown  at  home  in  helping  bis  mother  wit  b  the 
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younger  children;  mnd  after  passing  through  his  noviciate  he 
spmt  some  lime  as  an  insUuctur  in  conv cir.s.,  i',ut;'.bly  at  W'urz- 
burg  (1785-1788).  Then  for  ten  years  he  was  busy  with 
fdigious  duty.  In  1798,  full  of  Kantian  ideas,  he  published  an 
esny  outlining  a  scheme  of  national  Swiss  education;  and  in 
1804  he  l>cgan  his  carver  as  a  public  teacher,  first  in  the  elementary 
adiool  al  Fribouig  (1805-1833),  then  (being  driven  away  by 
Jemlt  iMttUity)  in  the  gymaesiuni  at  Lucerne  till  1834,  wben 
lie  iCtfaned  to  FkSmuf  and  devoted  himself  with  the  pnAictiaa 
of  hb  bodts  on  education,  De  I'enseignement  rtguHer  de  la 
tangue  mattrHcUe  (i?3^.  gth  td.  iS)4;  Eng.  trai.s.  by  Lord 
Ebrington,  The  Mother  I  imgue.  184/  ),  and  Cfurs  iJucaUj  {1844- 
jSit  K  Father Girard's reputation  ;<nd  intuienceasan  enthusiast 
in  the  cattse  of  Hnration  became  pou-nt  not  only  in  SwHf  xcrlnnd, 
«here  he  u.is  h^'.iled  .1-5  ,i  serond  IV^talii/.zi,  hut  in  o(her  rountrii's. 
He  had  a  genius  for  teaching,  his  method  of  stimulating  the 
intelligence  of  tlie  chihircn  at  Fribourg  and  interesting  them 
actively  in  learning,  and  not  merely  cramming  them  with  rules 
and  facts,  being  warmly  praised  by  the  Swiss  clucationalist 
Ftancoia  NaviUe  (1784-1846}  ia  his  treatise  on  public  education 
(183*).  Hia  nadognatic  method  and  bk  Libnal  OKHtianity 
bnui^t  Um  Into  conffiet  «itb  the  Jeauitat  but  bis  aim  was, 
in  al)  Iiis  teaching,  to  introduce  tbe  moral  idea  into  tbe  mintb  of 
his  pupils  by  familiarizing  them  with  the  right  or  wrong  working 
of  the  facts  he  brought  to  their  attention,  and  thus  to  elevate 
charailer  a!]  thrdu^h  the  edui  arinnal  curriculum. 

GIRARD,  PHILIPPE  HENRI  DB  (i77=;-i«4.0.  French 
mechanician,  was  \iozv.  at  Lourniarin.  X'aadusc,  on  the  of 
February  1775.  He  is  chiefly  known  in  cuiuicxion  with  llan- 
spinning  machinery.  Napoleon  having  in  1810  decreed.a  reward 
of  one  million  francs  to  the  inventor  of  the  best  machine  for 
spinning  flax,  Girard  succeeded  in  producing  what  was  required. 
But  Ik  never  received  the  promiaed  reward,  although  in  1853, 
after  his  death,  a  conpantiveiy  soall  pension  was  voted  to  bis 
beirt,  aad  having  leUed  on  the  motwy  to  pay  the  eipenKS  of 
Ms  ittvettttoB  be  got  Into  serleits  linanctal  diflkuldes.  He  was 
obliged,  in  1S15,  to  abandon  the  flax  mills  he  had  established 
in  France,  and  at  the  invitation  of  the  emperor  of  Austria 
founded  a  flax  tniil  and  a  faetury  fur  hii  maehines  at  Ilirtenlierp. 
In  1825,  at  the  invitation  of  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  ot  Kuas-ia, 
he  went  to  I'oland.  and  erected  jicar  Warsaw  a  flax  manufactory, 
round  which  grew  up  a  viiiagc  which  received  the  name  of 
Girardow.  In  1818  he  built  a  steamer  to  run  on  the  Danube. 
He  (lid  not  return  to  Paris  till  1844.  where  he  still  found  some 
of  his  old  creditors  ready  to  press  their  claims,  and  he  died  in 
t  tliat  city  on  the  26th  of  August  184$.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  numerous  minor  inventions. 

QIRARD,  STBPHBM  (1750-1831),  American  financier  and 
pfailantlnopist,  founder  ol  Girard  College  in  Philadelphia,  was 
bom  in  a  subtirb  of  Bordeaux,  France,  on  the  20th  of  May  1750. 
He  lost  the  sight  of  his  right  eye  at  the  age  of  eight  and  had  little 
edutatii>r.  His  father  was  a  sea  captain,  and  ihi'  son  iruised 
to  the  \\  est  Indii-s  and  liaek  during  1764-177,!,  was  Hcensed 
captain  in  i77,i.  visited  New  York  in  1774,  and  thence  wilh  the 
assistance  OJ  a  New  York  merchant  bepan  to  trade  to  and  from 
New  Orleans  and  Port  au  I'nnee.  In  May  he  was  diivcn 
into  the  port  of  Philadelphia  by  a  British  tieci  and  settled  there  as 
a  merchant;  in  June  of  the  next  year  he  married  Mary  (folly) 
Lum,  daughter  of  a  shipbuilder,  who,  two  years  later,  after 
Girard's  becoming  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  (1778),  built  for  him 
the  "  Water  Witch."  tbe  first  of  a  fleet  trading  with  New  Orleans 
and  tbe  West  Indiea-^noal  of  Gitard'a  abipa  being  named  after 
bis  favourite  French  autbon,  sudi  aa  "  Kousieau,"  "  Voltsire," 
"Helv6tius"  and  "Montesquieu."  Hb  beautiful  yout  s  wife 
became  insane  and  5pcnt  '.he  years  from  1700  to  her  (!eath  in 
i8t5  in  the  Pennsylvania  Ho?p  tal.  In  1810  (_;jraTd  used  about 
a  million  dollars  deposited  fjy  him  with  the  Batitigs  of  London 
for  the  purchase  of  shares  oi  the  much  depreciated  stock  o: 
the  liank  of  the  I'nitcd  States — a  [turchase  of  great  assistance 
to  the  United  States  government  in  bublcring  European  confi- 
dence in  its  securities.  When  the  Bank  was  not  rvchartered  tbe 
btulding  and  the  cashier's  house  in  Fhiladelphia  were  porcbaacd 


at  a  third  oi  the  original  cost  by  Girard,  who  in  May  iSiz 
established  the  Bank  of  Stephen  Girard.  He  subscribed  in 
1814  for  about  gs%  of  the  government's  war  loan  oi  $5,000,000, 
of  which  only  $20,000  besides  had  been  taken,  and  he  generously 
offered  at  par  shares  which  u|ion  his  purchase  had  gone  to  a 
premium.  He  pursued  his  business  vigorously  in  person  vntO 
tbe  lath  cf  February  tiso,  when  be  was  injured  in  the  stroet 
by  A  tnxk;  he  died  on  the  96tb  of  December  1831.  Hia  public 
l^rit  had  been  shown  during  his  life  not  only  financial^  but 
personally;  in  1703,  during  the  plague  of  yellow  fever  in  PMI- 
adelphia.  he  volunteered  to  act  as  manager  of  the  wretched 
hospital  al  Hush  lldl,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Peter  Helm 
had  the  hospital  cleansed  and  its  work  sys-emati/ed;  again 
during  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  i7ci7-i7gS  he  took  the  lead 
in  reheving  the  p<.ior  and  caring  for  the  sick.  Even  more  was  hi.s 
philanthropy  shown  in  his  di<i{>osition  by  will  of  his  estate, 
which  was  valued  at  about  87,500,000,  and  doubtless  the  greatest 
fortune  accumulateil  by  any  individual  in  America  up  to  that 
time.  Of  his  fortune  he  bequeathed  $116,000  to  v^irious 
Phifaideiphia  charities,  $500^000  to  the  Mine  dty  for  the  im- 
pnvement  of  the  Sehwnn  wmtor  front,  $900^000  to  Pennsyl- 
vaida  for  internal  inptovementa,  and  tbie  bulk  of  hia  estate  to 
Philadelphia,  to  be  used  in  founding  a  school  or  college,  in 
providing  a  better  police  system,  and  in  making  municipal 
improvements  and  lessening  taxation.  Most  of  his  bequest 
to  the  city  w.as  to  he  n.s<-d  for  building  and  maintaining  a  school 
"  lo  provide  for  such  a  number  of  poor  male  wd'.ite  orphan 
chiiilren  ...  a  belter  eduiation  as  well  as  a  more  Loinlortable 
maintenance  than  they  usually  receive  from  the  application  of 
the  public  funds."  His  will  planned  most  minutely  for  the 
erection  of  this  school,  giving  details  as  to  the  windows,  doors, 
walls,  &c.;  and  it  contained  the  following  phrase:  "I  enjoin 
and  reqidre  that  do  ecclesiastic,  miraionary  or  oiinistcr  of  any 
sect  whatsoever,  shall  ever  hokl  or  exercise  aay  duty  whatsoever 
in  the  said  college;  HOT  ahall  any  such  person  ever  be  admitted 
for  any  purpose,  or  as  a  visitor,  within  the  premues  appropriated 
to  the  purposes  of  tbe  said  college.  ...  I  desire  to  keep  the 
tender  minds  of  orphans  .  .  .  free  from  the  excitements  which 
clashing  doctrines  and  sectarian  controversy  ate  Svi  a|.it  to 
pioiluce."  Girard's  heirs  at  law  contested  the  wd;  in  i8_if3,  and 
they  scere  greatly  helped  by  a  pt;l.>'dc  prejudice  aroused  by  the 
clause  cited;  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  rnitcd  States  in  1S44 
Daniel  Webster,  ajipearing  for  the  hi-irs,  m.ide  a  fan-.imH  plea 
for  the  Christian  religion,  but  Chief  Ju.Hticc  Joseph  Story  handed 
down  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  heirs  (Bidal  v.  Girard's  Executors). 
Webster  was  opposed  in  this  suit  by  John  Sergeant  and  Horace 
Binney.  Girard  specified  that  those  admitted  to  the  college 
must  be  white  mide  orphans,  of  legitimate  birth  and  good 
character,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten;  that  no  boy  waa 
to  be  permitted  to  stay  after  his  eighteenth  year;  and  that  as 
regards  admissions  preference  was  to  be  shown,  first  to  orphans 
liorn  in  l'hilade!])hla,  secoriil  to  Cfrphans  b>jrn  in  any  other  j>art  of 
Tcnn-iylviiEua,  lliird  lo  orphans  botri  in  N'e'.e  York  Gily,  and 
fourth  to  orphans  born  in  Kew  Orleans.  W  otk  upon  the  build- 
ings was  begun  in  18??,  and  the  college  was  opened  ou  the  rst 
of  Januar\  1.^48,  a  technical  point  01  law  making  instruction 
conditioned  upon  the  completion  of  the  five  buildings,  of  which 
the  principal  one,  planned  by  Thomas  Ustick  Walter  (1804-1887), 
has  been  called  "  the  most  perfect  Greek  temple  in  esistenoe." 
To  a  sarcophagus  in  this  main  building  the  DSnHlfalt  «f  Sttfihen 

Citard  wen  removed  in  1851.  In  the  40  acics  of  tbe  cdlege 
grounds  there  were  m  1909  18  buifaUngs  (valued  at  $3,350,000), 
1513  pup^  and  a  total  "  populatim,''  turiaiBi^  students, 

teachm  and  all  employes,  of  1907.  The  value  of  tbe  Girard 

estate  In  the  \car  lijo;  was  835,000,000,  of  which  $550,000 
was  devoted  to  other  charities  than  Girard  College.  The  control 
of  the  college  was  under  a  buard  chosen  by  the  city  councils 
until  iiSOg,  when  by  ad  of  the  legislaturi'  it  was  transferred  to 
trustees  appointed  by  the  Gomi^ion  rieas  judges  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  The  course  ui  training  is  partly  industrial — for 
a  long  time  graduates  were  indentured  till  they  came  ot  age-^ 
but  it  is  also  preparatory  to  coUi^  entrance. 
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St-  H.  A.  Ineram,  The  Life  and  Character  Slephen  Cirard 
(I'hiladclphia,  1884),  and  (Vcorge  P.  Rupp,  "  Stephen  Gifard — 
Mc  ri  h.Hn:  and  Mariner,"  in  iS^-tSfSi  Smi-CtKlmHial  Onrd 
CoUegc  ^Phtladelphk,  1898). 

aniABDIN.  DBLPHINE  DB  (1804-1S55),  French  author, 
was  bom  at  Aix-la-ChapeUc  on  the  26th  of  January  1804.  Her 
mother,  the  well-known  Madame  Sophie  Gay,  brought  her  up 
in  tbe  midst  ol  a  brilliant  Uteniy  aodety.  She  publiahed  two 
vohmm  of  mlndluieaut  pieon,  Bmisu  ftUfHa  (1(14)  and 
Notaeaux  Buak  pMpm  (1&35).  A  vhH  to  Italy  tn  tAt-j, 
during  which  she  waa  enthnaiBaticiny  welcomed  by  the  Ulenti 
of  Rome  and  even  crowned  in  the  capitol,  was  productive  of 
various  poems,  of  which  the  most  ambitious  was  Napoline  (1833). 
Her  marriage  in  iSjt  to  £mile  de  Girardin  (sec  below)  opened 
up  a  new  ]itcrarj'  r.ireer.  The  contemporary  sketches  which 
she  contributed  from  1856  to  i.S.^q  to  the  feuillelon  of  La  I'riin\ 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Charles  de  Launay,  were  collected 
under  the  title  of  LeUres  parisiennts  (1843),  and  obtained  a 
brilliant  succcss.  CotUes  d'uMe  tit  iUe  Jilk  d  ses  neteux  (1S32), 
LiS  (1  unric  de  Monsieur  de  Baltac  (iS^d;  and  //  ne  fatU  pnjmur 
OMc  la  ttauttm  (1853)  an  among  the  best-known  of  her  n»iances; 
and  her  dmnatic  pieoH  in  praw  and  vefM  indude  L'BcoU  des 
jeunulistet  (1840),  /wM*  (1843)1  CU^pttn  (1847)1  Lmiy  Torlufe 
(1853),  and  the  one-act  comedies,  Cest  ta  fmOe  iu  man  (i8$i), 
LiJ  Joiffdit  prur  (1854),  Chaprau  d'un  horloger  (1854)  and  Une 
Femmt  qui  dtlesle  son  mart,  which  did  not  appear  till  after  the 
author's  death.  In  the  literary  soLiely  of  her  lime  Madame 
Ciirardin  exercised  no  stimll  personal  iiiliuence,  and  among  the 
frequenters  of  her  drawing-room  were  Th£'ophile  Gauticr  ;u  1 
Balxac,  Alfre<l  de  Musset  and  Victor  Hu^o.  She  died  on  the 
aoth  of  June  1855.  Her  collected  wodta  «CK  pahUshed  hi  tlx 
volumes  (i860- 186 1). 

See  Sainte-Beuve,  Causeries  du  lundi,  t.  iii.;  G.  de  Mol^^neii, 
"1^5  Fcmmca  pontes,"  in  Revue  des  deux  mondes  (July  1842); 
Tii\ik-  Di  lord,  Les  Matinui  iitUraires  (i8()f)l;  I.'F.spttt  de  Madame 
Girardin,  avtc  une  prtjace  par  M.  Lamarline  (1862):  G.  d'HctUy, 
Modnu  4t  Girarim,  tavieet  ses  ammc  (tMo):  Indwit  de  Saint 
Amand.  JfiM  df  Ij^ipwdfo  (1875}. 

GlRARDllf.  ianLB  DB  (1803-1881),  French  publicist,  was 

born,  not  in  Switzerland  in  1806  ni  unknown  parents,  but  (as 
was  recognized  in  1837)  in  Paris  m  1S02,  the  son  of  General 
Alexandre  de  Girardin  and  of  Madame  Dupuy,  wife  of  a  Parisian 
advocate.  Bb  first  publication  was  a  novel,  £,mUe,  dealing 
irith  his  bii^  aad  earty  life,  and  ^speand  under  the  name  of 
Gtianfin  in  1897.  He  becene  insprrtqr  ol  fine  arts  under  the 
Martignac  ministry  just  before  lAe  levalutiao  of  1830^  and 
was  an  energetic  and  passionate  foumalist.  Besides  his  work 
on  the  daily  press  he  issuer!  n-.i^rcllancous  ]>uljlir.i'. ii>r]_^  whiih 
attained  an  enormous  drtul.ition.  His  Jounuu  des  coiuiats- 
Siincfi  !</i.'i'.5  h;ul  120,000  subscritwrs,  a:ul  the  initial  edition  ol' 
bis  Almaimch  de  France  {18,54)  ran  to  a  million  copic^^.  In  1836 
be  inaugurated  cheap  journalism  in  a  popular  Conservative 
organ,  La  Pressc,  the  subscription  to  which  was  only  forty 
francs  a  year.  This  undertaking  involved  him  in  a  dml  ^^ilh 
Arm  and  Carrel,  the  fatal  result  of  which  made  him  refuse  satis- 
faction to  later  opponents.  In  1839  he  was  excluded  from  the 
ChamhCT  of  Deputies,  to  which  be  liad  been  four  times  deaed, 
on  the  plea  of  liis  foreign  Urtb,  but  was  admitted  in  1849.  Be 
resigned  early  in  February  1847,  and  on  the  24th  of  FeimtBiy 
1848  sent  a  note  to  Louis  Philippe  demanding  his  resignation  and 
the  regency  of  the  duche-is  of  Orleans.  In  the  Legislative 
Assembly  he  voted  with  the  Mountain.  He  pressed  eagerly  in 
his  paper  fur  the  election  ul  Prince  Louif  N.ij.'i.liMn,  of  whom  he 
afterwards  became  one  of  the  most  violent  o[ii)i)nrnis.  In  i85f) 
he  sold  La  Frtsu.  only  to  resume  it  in  1862,  but  i->  vtigui-  was 
over,  and  Girardin  started  a  new  journal,  Im  Liberie,  the  sale 
of  which  was  forbidden  in  the  public  streets.  He  supported 
Cmile  OUivkr  and  tbe  Liberal  Empire,  but  plunged  into  vehement 
joHzuIism  again  to  advocate  war  afsinst  Prussia.  Of  his 
many  sttbse<|aeiit  cnteiprises  tbe  most  suoccssful  wss  the  purchase 
of  £e  PHU  Jarnnd,  wUdi  served  to  advocate  the  poHcy  of  ThieiSy 
tbouipi  he  himself  did  not  cOQtribiite.  Tbe  crisis  of  tbe  iMh 
of  Hay  1877,  when  Jules  Simon  fdl  from  power,  made  lifan 


resume  his  pen  to  attack  MacMahon  and  tbe  party  of  reaction 
in  La  France  and  in  Le  Petil  Jotmol,  £mile  de  Girardin  married 
in  1831  Delphine  Gay  (see  alMve),  and  after  Iter  death  in  1855 
Guillemette  Joslphine  Bninold,  countess  von  Heflenbadt, 
widow  of  Prince  Ftederidt  of  Nssaau.  He  was  divorced  from 
his  second  wife  in  187a. 

The  long  list  of  his  sodal  and  ooBtical  writings  includes:  Dt  la 
presse  pirtodiqtu  au  XIX*  sUeU  (1837);  De  I'inttruction  puhtique 
(1838);  Etudei  poliliqu**  {tijUy,  Dt  la  liherii  de  la  bresse  et  du 
journaiisme  ( 1  ^42 ) ;  Drott  au  AoMtl  au  Luxembourg  el  a  I' A  ssembUe 
Nationaie  (2  NiiL%.,  in48);  Lei  CmqtUMle-deux  (1849,  &e.),  a  series 
of  articles  on  current  parliamentary  questions;  La  Politique  uni- 
verselle,  dUrets  de  I'avmir  {UriisNcIs,  1852)  ,  Le  Ctmeiamni  du  ft  mats 
(1867),  an  account  of  his  own  differences  with  the  govcrnmint  in 
1867  when  be  was  fined  5000  fr.  for  an  articte  in  La  Liberti;  Le 
Dossier  de  la  guerre  (1877),  a  collection  of  oflidal  documents;  Ones- 
lioHt  de  MM  (impt,  il(30  i  1856,  artidcs  extracted  from  the  daily 
and  weeMy  ptesi  (la  vob^  l8Sl)« 

GIRARDOir,  iWUlSOII  (1639-171^  Fmndi  scntetor,  was 

born  at  TroyeS  On  tbe  17th  of  Hardi  1618.   As  a  boy  he  Ind  for 

master  a  joiner  and  wood-carver  of  his  native  town,  named 
Baudcsson,  under  whom  he  is  said  to  have  worked  at  the  chiteau 
of  Liebault,  where  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Chancellor  Scguier. 
By  the  chancellor's  iniiuenee  Ciirardon  was  first  removed  to 
Paris  and  placed  in  the  :iludio  of  Francois  Anguier,  and  afterwards 
sent  to  Rome.  In  1652  he  was  back  in  France,  and  &eeins  at 
once  to  have  addressed  himself  with  something  like  ignoble 
subserviency  to  the  tasli  of  conciliating  the  court  painter  Charles 
Le  Bnin.  Girardon  is  nported  to  have  declared  himself  incap- 
able of  composing  a  groiqiv  whether  with  truth  or  from  motives  of 
poliqritisiiiipoMibktosay.  This  mod  k  certain,  that  a  very 
large  praportko  of  Us  work  waa  canied  out  from  designs  by 
Le  Bnm,  and  shows  tbe  merits  and  defects  of  Le  Bran's  manner-' 
a  great  command  of  ceremonial  pomp  in  presenting  bu  subject, 
coupled  with  a  large  treatment  of  forms  which  if  it  were  more 
expressive  might  be  imposing.  The  court  which  Girardon  paid 
to  the  "  premier  peinlre  du  roi  "  was  rewarded.  An  immense 
quantity  of  work  at  \ersailles  was  entrusted  to  him,  and  in 
recognition  of  the  successful  execution  of  four  figures  for  the 
Bains  d'A[K>llon,  Lc  firun  induced  the  king  to  present  his  protfgc 
pcrsonatly  with  a  purse  of  300  louis,  as  a  distinguishing  mark 
of  ro>'al  favour.  In  1650  Girardon  was  made  memlicr  of  tbe 
Academy,  in  1659  professor,  in  1674  "adjoint  au  recteur," 
and  finally  in  169$  chancellor.  Five  years  before  (1690),  on  the 
death  of  Le  Bran,  be  bed  also  been  sppointed  "  inqjiccteur 
gfatni  des  ouviages  de  sculpture  " — a  place  of  power  and  profit. 
In  16^  he  completed  tbe  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Louis 
XIV.,  erected  by  the  town  of  Paris  on  tbe  Place  Louis  le  Grand. 
This  statue  was  mi-lted  duwr,  during  the  Revolution,  anri  is 
known  to  us  only  by  a  small  bronze  mode)  (Louvre)  linished 
by  Oirardon  himself.  His  Tomb  of  Richelieu  (church  of  tlie 
Sorljonnc;  was  saved  from  destruction  by  Alexandre  Lenoir, 
who  received  a  bayonet  thrust  in  protecting  the  head  of  the 
cardinal  from  mutilation.    It  is  a  capital  example  of  Girardon 's 

ork,  and  the  theatrical  pomp  of  its  style  is  typical  of  the  funeral 
sculpture  of  tbe  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  LouisXV.;  but  amongst 
other  important  specimens  yet  remaining  may  also  be  cited  the 
Tomb  of  Louvois  (St  EuMache),  that  of  Bignon,  tbe  lung's 
librarian,  executed  la  1656  (St  Nicolas  du  CbaidooBent),  and 
decorative  sculptuna  in  tlie  Gslerie  d'ApoHon  and  Cfaambrc  du 
roi  in  the  Louvre.  Mention  should  not  be  omitted  ci  the  group, 
signed  and  dated  1699,  "  The  Rape  of  Proserpine  "  at  Versailles, 
which  also  contains  tbe  "  Bull  of  .Xpollo."  .\lthough  chiefly 
occupied  at  Paris  (iirardon  never  forgot  his  native  Troycs,  the 
museum  of  wfiich  town  contains  some  <jf  his  best  works,  including 
the  marble  busts  o!  Louis  XIV'.  and  Maria  Theresa.  In  the 
hotel  de  ville  is  still  shown  a  medaUion  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  in  the 
church  of  St  R^my  a  bronze  crucifix  of  some  impgrtaace  both 
works  by  his  hand.  He  died  in  Paris  in  1715. 

SceCornnldeBrcbna.  JViifjwiMrliss<(<llt»«iwiid(GvwdM  ' 
(1850). 

OIRAirr  DB  BOmsnXQir.aa  epic  figure  of  tbe  CsnlbigiaB 

cycle  of  romance.  In  the  genealogy  of  romance  be  is  a  son  of 
Ooon  de  Mayencc,  and  he  appears  in  different  aad  inecencihible 
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circumstances  in  many  of  the  ckansotu  de  gfsk.  The  legend  of 
Girart  de  Roussillon  is  contained  in  a  Vita  Girardi  de  Roussilhn 
(cd.  r.  Meyer,  in  Kornani,:.  1S7S;,  dating  from  thf  beginning 
of  iht  I  ilh  ccniury  an*!  writ  ten  proliahly  liy  :i  monk  oi  the  ;ibbey 
of  Pothlcrcs  or  of  Vczelai,  l)olb  of  whah  Wert  fuuiiJeii  ;n  S60  by 
Girart;  in  Girart  de  Rousstiim,  a  ckamon  Jc  t;!itc  wriuen  early 
in  the  1  :ih  ccniur>'  in  a  dialect  midway  boiwe.  n  Frcnrh  and 
Provencal,  and  apparently  based  on  an  earlier  Burgundian 
poem;  in  a  14th  century  romance  in  alexandrines  (cd.  T.  J.  A.  P. 
Mignard,  Paris  and  Dijon,  187$);  and  in  a  prose  romance  by 
Jehan  Wauquclin  in  144;  (ed.  L.  de  Montille,  Paiit,  1880).  Tht 
bistoricftl  Ginrd,  taa  of  Leuthanl  and  GriayUia,  wu  a 
Buiipindian  chief  who  mm  camt  of  Piiii  m  Sjy,  ud  onbraccd 
the  cause  of  Lothair  asdnat  Charlea  the  Bald.  He  fouciit  at 
Fontenay  in  841,  and  doubtlees  followed  tothalr  to  Alx.  In 
855  he  became  governor  of  Provence  for  Lothair's  ton  Charles, 
king  of  Provence  (d.  86i().  His  wife  Bertha  defended  Viennc 
unsuccessfully  against  Charles  the  Balii  :n  S70,  anfl  Girani, 
who  had  perhaps  aspirrd  Ui  be  the  liluUir  ruler  tif  iht  uurlhcri! 
part  of  Provence,  which  he  had  continued  to  administer  under 
Lothair  II  until  thai  pritac'si  death  in  86q,  retired  with  his  wife 
to  Avisnoii,  where  he  died  probably  in  877,  certainly  before  87 
The  tradition  of  his  piety,  of  the  heroism  of  his  wife  Bertha, 
and  of  his  wars  with  Charles  passed  into  romance;  but  the 
hiltorical  facts  arc  so  distorted  tiiat  in  Girart  de  Roussillon  the 
Intnirt  makes  him  the  opponent  of  Charles  Martel,  to  whom 
be  Stands  in  the  relation  ol  bntber-in-law.  He  is  nowhere 
deaciibcd  in  authentic  hiitoiic  aonma  u  of  RounillOB.  The 
title  i>  derived  from  his  castle  boflt  «n  Mount  Laasois,  near 
CUtiHon-sur-Scine.  Southern  traditions  concerning  Count 
Girart,  in  which  he  b  made  the  aoo  of  Garin  de  Moa^ne,  arc 
embodied  in  Chart  de  Viiine  (13th  century)  by  Bertrand  de 
Bur  si;i  f  \Ml)r,  ami  in  the  A<:pr.:»i>  >i!r  of  Anfirea  ila  Tiarberino, 
bas«-<l  an  ;hc  Trench  chi^nsoii  of  A  sprcmoisl  ,  where  he  tigurcs  as 
Girart  de  Frcte  or  de  Fratte.'  Girarl  de  Viane  is  the  recital  of 
a  siege  of  Vienne  by  Charlemagne,  and  in  Aspmmonte  Girart  de 
Fratte  leads  an  army  of  infidels  against  Charlemagne  G;rar!  de 
Rousfillon  was  long  held  to  be  of  Provencal  origin,  and  to  be 
a  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  independent  Provencal  tepk. 
but  its  Burgundian  origin  may  he  taken  ,is  prov«! 

Sec  F.  Michf! ,  Gi-rjrd  Ar  Rossdion  .  .  .  /Jif  /;.'  <■;:  Iraru^ais  ft  en 
provtinttl  d'apres  lei  Af.S.V.  de  i^arts  el  at  Londres  (Pans,  IH56); 
r.  Meyer, Cirwl /?(>ui5r//<m  (1^84),  a  iranobtion  in  modern  French 
with  a  comprthenaivv  incruduction.  For  Oirart  de  Viane  (cd.  P. 
Tarbf,  Reims.  1 850)  sec  L.  Gauticr,  Epopiej  franfaises,  vol.  iv.; 
F.  A.  Wulff,  Sotice  sur  les  sagas  de  Magus  el  de  Ceirard  (Lund,  1874). 

6IRAUD,  eiOVAMIIf  Comn  (1776-1854),  Italian  dranutist, 
of  French  c«i|M>,  was  born  at  Kome,  and  sihowed  a  precocious 
passion  for  the  theatre.  Hk  fixit  play,  VOnesti  ntm  si  vince. 
was  successfully  produced  tn  1798.  He  took  part  in  politics 
as  an  active  supporter  of  Pius  VI.,  but  was  mainly  occupied  with 
the  production  of  his  plays,  and  in  1809  became  director-general 

of  the  Italian  theatres.    He  (lied  at  Naples  in  iS;.).  Tourit 
Giraud's  comedies,  the  Ir-sI  <;f  which  are  Gdosie  per  equitMo 
(1S07)  and  /.'.!;(.  mil '  !m/iar.;jj()  I  iS  J4),  were  liright  andamwtng 
on  the  st  iKc  but  of  no  particular  literary  quality. 
)ii'<  coiu^  cod  camedies  were  pufaUahcd  in  1813  and  his  Ttotro 

GIRDLE  {().  Eng.  f,\rdcU  from  fyrdnn.  to  gird;  cf  Gor.  GUrtel, 
Dutch  fordet.  from  gitrten  and  garden ;  gird  "  and  its  doublet 
"  girth  "  together  with  the  other  Teutonic  cognates  have  been 
referred  by  some  to  the  root  ghar — to  seixc,  enclose,  seen  in 
Or.  xitp,  band,*Lat.  hortus,  garden,  and  English  yard, 
faiden,  earth,  fee.),  a  band  of  kstber  or  other  material  worn 
round  the  waiit,  either  to  conlinc  the  looae  and  flowing  outer 
robes  so  as  to  aBow  fiwdom  of  mov«inent,  or  to  faaten  and 
support  the  gamxnta  of  the  wearer.  Aneng  the  Romans  it 
was  used  to  confine  the  fmnco,  and  it  formed  part  of  the  dress 
ot  the  soldier;  when  a  nail  quitted  military  service  he  was  said, 

*  It  is  of  intoest  to  nate  that  Frtta  was  the  old  name  for  the 
town  of  Saint  Kcgnr,  and  that  it  is  close  to  the  site  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Glanum,  tne  name  of  which  is  poaiibly  picMTvcd  in  Garin 
de  Monglane,  the  ancestor  of  the  hcfoes  of  the  cycle  of  GuiHaume 
d'Orange. 


cinpdHm  deptntft,  to  lay  aside  the  girdle.  Money  being  carried 
In  the  gfrdk,  ssMKi  /<nf«re  signified  to  lose  one's  putae,  and, 
among  the  (Sfeeka»  to  ctit  tlie  girdle  was  to  nob  a  aua  of  Us 

money. 

Ciirillci  and  girdle  buckles  ate  not  ot'ten  found  ia  Gallo-Roman 
graves,  but  in  the  graves  of  Franks  and  Bufgundiaiis  they  are 
constantly  present,  often  ornamented  with  bosses  of  silver  or 
bronze,  chased  or  inlaid.  Sidonius  Apollinaris  speaks  of  the 
Franks  as  belted  round  the  waist,  and  Gregory  of  Tours  in  tbs 
6th  century  says  that  a  dagger  was  carried  in  the  Prankish 
giidle. 

In  the  Anglo-Sason  dresa  the  ginUe  makes  an  unimpartant 
figure,  and  the  Noranan  knights,  as  a  rule,  wnre  their  bdta  under 
their  hauiwrkB.  After -the  Conquest,  however,  the  artlficeis 
gave  more  attention  to  a  piece  whose  hackle  and  tongue  invited 

the  WMk  of  the  goldsmith .  Girdles  of  varying  richness  are  seen 
on  most  of  the  western  mcdiev,xl  cthgies.  That  of  Queen  Bercn- 
garia  lets  the  bug  pend.mt  hang  below  the  knee,  followtng  a 

fashion  which  frLi.ucnlly  reappears. 

In  the  l.il'er  p.-.rt  of  t.he  i  uh  century  the  knight's  sur* oat 
is  Rirdleii  with  a  narrow  rord  a;  the  Waiit,  while  the  freat  belt, 
I  which  had  Iteeome  the  priiie  of  the  well-equipped  cavalier, 
loops  across  the  hips  carrying  the  hea\'y  sword  ashmt  over  the 
thighs  or  somewhat  to  the  left  of  the  wearer. 

But  it  is  in  the  second  half  of  the  following  century  that  the 
knightly  belt  takes  its  most  splendid  form.  Under  the  year 
I  jS6  the  continuator  of  the  chmnide  of  Nangis  notes  that  the 
increase  of  jewelled  belts  had  mightily  enhanced  the  price  of 
pearls.  The  belt  is  thhn  worn,  aa  a  rule,  girdling  the  hips  at 
sonw  distance  below  the  waist,  being  probably  supported  by 
hooks  as  is  the  belt  of  a  modem  infantry  soldier.  The  end  of  the 
belt,  after  being  drawn  through  the  buckle,  is  knotted  or  caught 
up  after  the  fashion  of  the  lang  of  the  (.arii  r.  7  hi  w.iisr  girdle 
cither  disappears  from  sigbi  or  a.s  a  narrow  and  cjrr«amcnicd 
strap  is  worn  di.lgonally  to  help  in  the  s.i|>;>url  of  the  belt.  K 
mass  of  l)eau:iful  ornament  covers  the  ahole  belt,  commonly 
seen  as  an  unbri>keii  line  of  Ixis.^i  s  enriched  with  curiously 
worked  roundels  or  lozenges  which,  when  the  loose  strap-end 
is  .ibandoned,  meet  in  a  splendid  morse  or  clasp  on  which  the 
enamcller  and  jeweller  had  wrought  their  best.  About  1430 
this  fashion  tends  to  disappear,  the  loose  tabards  worn  over 
armour  in  the  jousting-yard  hindering  iu  diq>lay.  The  belt 
never  regains  its  importance  as  anoraameni,  and,  at  theb^nnii« 
of  the  i6th  cenluty,swordand  dagger  are  sometimes  seen  hanging 
at  the  knight's  aides  without  visible  support. 

In  ctvB  drew  the  magnificent  belt  of  the  14th  century  is 
worn  by  men  of  rank  over  the  hip.<i  of  the  tight  short  skirted 
coat,  and  in  that  century  and  in  tlie  i^-.h  and  i(>-h  there  are 
sumptuary  laws  to  i  heck  the  extra\  ag ance  of  rich  ginlk  s  worn 
by  men  and  women  whosi.'  hundilc  st.'.tioii  tt;ade  tlieni  uin-eemly. 
Even  priests  must  be  rebuked  for  t  heir  silver  girdles  wit  h  Lij.M;Iards 
hanging  from  tlietn.  I'urses,  'laggers.  keys,  penners  and  inkhorns. 
beads  and  even  books,  dangled  from  girdles  in  the  15th  and 
early  i6th  ccnturics.  .Afterwards  the  girdle  goes  on  as  a  mere 
strap  for  holding  up  the  clothing  or  as  a  sword-belt.  At  the 
Restoration  men  contrasted  the  fashion  of  the  court,  a  light 
rapier  hung  from  a  broad  shoulder-belt,  with  the  fashion  of  the 
countryside,  where  a  heavy  weapon  was  supported  by  a  narrow 
waistbelt.  Soon  afterwards  both  fashions  disappeated.  Swttd- 
bangers  wet*  concealed  by  the  skirt,  and  the  belt,  save  in  certain 
military  and  sporting  costumes,  has  no  more  been  in  s^t  In 
England.  Even  aa  a  support  for  breeches  or  trousers,  the  use 
of  braces  has  gradually  sapplaatcd  tb«  ^idk  during  the  past 
century. 

In  most  of  those  parts  of  the  Contitietil  — Brittany,  for  e.vamplc 
— where  the  peasantry  m.iintains  old  fashions  in  clolhiiig,  the 
belt  or  girdle  is  still  an  inii>oriant  part  of  the  clothing.  Italian 
non-commissioned  olTicers  find  that  the  Sicilian  recruit's  main 
objection  to  the  first  bath  of  his  life-time  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
must  lay  down  the  cherished  belt  which  carries  bis  few  valuables. 
With  the  Chicaiaian  the  belt  stlD  hackles  «n  an  arsenal  of  pbttols 
and  knives. 
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Folklore  and  ancient  custom  are  much  concerned  with  the 
girdte.  Bankrupts  at  one  time  pat  it  off  in  open  court ;  French 
hw  tdtiaed  courtmns  the  rii^t  to  wear  it;  Saint  Gtitlilac 
cuts  out  dcvib  hy  buckling  hi*  gifdte  ranod  a.  poieied  nan; 
■a  eail  b  *'«  belted  cari  "  aioee  the  days  miien  the  putting  on 
of  a  i^rdle  was  part  of  the  ceremony  of  hb  aeatioB;  and  fairy 
talcs  of  half  the  nations  deal  with  gbdlei  wUch  give  invisibility 

to  the  wearer.  (O.  Da.) 

GIRGA,  or  GiHcrn.  ;i  town  of  Upper  Egypt  on  tlic  W.  bank 
Lif  thu  N  ilf,  $1 1  m.  S.S.K.  of  ('.Tirohy  mil  anf!  nlxjul  ic  in.  .WN.E. 
fif  the  n.iius  <if  Aliyrliis.  I'op.  Iit/o-;:  i<),S;ii.  <if  "Honi  abuut 
onc-(hird  arc  Copts,  i  hu  lo»ii  preiicnU a  picturesque  appearance 
from  the  Nile,  which  at  this  point  maJiCS  a  sharp  bend.  A 
ruined  mosque  with  a  tall  minaret  stands  by  tlie  river-brink. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  of  brick  decorated  with  glased  tiles. 
The  town  i>  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  pottery.  Girga  is 
the  teat  of  a  Coptic  biahop.  ItahopoMcaaeaaRoinan  Catlialic 
monastery,  considered  the  most  ancient  in  tlie  country.  As 
lately  as  the  middle  of  the  iSlh  century  the  town  stood  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  river,  but  is  now  on  the  bank,  tin  in'  i  nxning 
spate  having  btx-n  washed  away,  together  with  a  large  part  of 
[III  liv.vn,  ky  the  stream  continuaUb^  encnncfaing  on  its  left 

bank. 

OIROENTI  (anc.  Agrignttum,  tj.:.).  a  town  of  Sicily,  c^  piuil 
of  the  province  which  bears  its  name,  and  an  episcopal  set-,  on 
the  south  coast,  38  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Palermo  direct  and  84J  m.  by 
rail.  Population  (igoi)  25,0:4.  The  town  is  built  on  the 
wcslern  summit  of  the  ridge  which  formed  the  northern  portion 
of  the  ancient  site;  the  main  street  ftina  from  £.  to  W.  on 
theievdiinitiheaideBtreetaarestecpandnaRow.  Tbecnthednl 
occupies  the  higiieat  point  in  the  town;  it  w»t  not  louoded  till 
the  ijth  century,  taking  the  place  of  the  so-called  temple  of 
Concord.  The  tan'.p.iniio  prcsirvLS  in  rtlons  of  its  original 
arL-hitecture,  but  ib.i-  intctiur  has  Ijclh  aioiicrnized.  In  the 
chapiir  lu)-.i-.i  a  taivuHls  sauo[ihasu!>,  with  wciir;.  ilsuslrating 
the  myth  111  !li[i|x>l>  tus.iij  preserved.  There  are  other  scattere*! 
rem.iin>  ui  1  ^ih  n  utury  architecture  in  the  town,  while,  in  the 
centre  oi  the  ancient  city,  close  to  the  so-called  oratory  of 
Phalaris,  is  the  \orman  church  of  S.  Nicolo.  A  small  museum 
in  the  town  contain.^;  vases,  tem-cotlas,  a  few  sculptures,  &.c. 
The  port  of  (lirgcnti,  5J  m.  S.W.  by  rail,  now  known  as  Porto 
Empedocle  (populaiion  in  1901,  11,529),  as  the  prind|Nii  place 
of  shipment  for  sulphur,  the  raining  district  beginning  immedi- 
ately nmh  of  Girgenti.  (T.  As.) 

OntlSHK,  a  nibge  and  fort  of  Afghanistan.  It  stands  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Hclmuiul  7S  tn.  \\  .  01  K.iuJahar  on  the 
road  to  Herat;  3641  u.  above  the  .sea.  Iho  fuit,  which  is 
gurri.wned  from  K.UKlahar  and  is  the  residenn'  of  the  governor 
of  the  district  U*usht-i-Rud),  has  liule  military  vaUic.  It 
I'.nnnianils  tlic  fords  of  the  Hclniunii  and  thi'  ruad  tii  Si'islan. 
from  ^vhi^  h  ij  is  about  100  m.  distant;  .ind  it  is  the  centre  of  a 
rich  agri.  nil ural  district.  Girishk  was  inrupied  by  the  British 
during  the  first  Afghan  War;  and  a  small  garrison  of  sepo>-s, 
under  a  native  Odiccr.  successfully  withstood  a  siege  of  nine 
months  by  an  overwhelming  Afghan  force.  The  Dmsbt-i-Bakwa 
streldics  beyond  Girishk  towards  Fatah,  a  level  plaia  ol  eon^der- 
able  width,  wUch  tradition  assigns  as  the  field  of  the  final 
contest  for  Kupremary  between  Rus^&ia  aiKl  England. 

OIRNAR.  .1  saiii'l  hill  in  Western  India,  in  the  peninsula 
of  h.ith;,uv.K.  la  m.  E.  of  Junagarti  town.  It  consists  of 
tive  lnak-.  rising  about  ,5500  ft.  ahovc  ;hi'  si-a,  on  wWnh  .iru 
numerous  old  Jain  temples,  much  frequented  by  pilgrims. 
M  the  fiMX  of  the  hill  is  a  rock,  with  an  in.scription  of  Asoka 
(!ni\  i-entur>-  B.C."),  and  also  two  oihir  in.scriptions  (dated  150 
and  455  A.n.)  of  great  hi^tMr^        i-  .r. 

QIRODBT  DE  ROUSSY.  ANNS  LOUIS  (,1767-1834).  French 
painter.  Iiettcr  knotra  as  Gitodel-TTMSon,  wasbomat  Montargis 
00  the  sth  of  Jannaiy  1 767.  He  bst  his  pnients  in  early  youth, 
and  the  care  of  Us  fortune  and  education  MI  to  the  lot  of  his 
guardian.  ^1.  Trioson. "  mWecin  de  mcsdamcs."  by  whom  he  was 
in  later  life  adopted.  .-Vfier  some  prcUminar)'  studies  under  a 
painter  named  Loquin,  Girodct  eatcicd  the  sdmol  of  David, 


and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  successfully  competed  for  the 
Prix  de  Rome.  At  Rome  he  executed  his  "  Hippocrate  ref  usant 
ies presents d'Artawrx^  "and"  Eadymfon dormant  "  (Louvre), 
a  work  which  was  hailed  with  acdanation  at  the  Sakn  of  179a. 
The  peaiUadtica  wUdi  muk  Girodetis  poritioa  as  the  hecaU 
of  the  romantic  movement  are  already  evident  in  hiB**Endymion.** 
The  firm-set  forms,  the  grey  told  rolour,  the  hardness  of  the 
execution  arc  proper  to  one  trains  J  in  the  school  of  David,  but 
these  cd.irac  i eristic s  liarciiini/.r  ill  -.miIi  the  literary,  sentimental 
and  picluri-sijUL-  su^;^;^s^il,ns  whil  h  ;  he  i)ainteT  hns  <vO«ght  lO 
render.  Tlie  -..inie  inLon>;ruil  )'  marks  (iirodr:  s  "  D.inae  "'  and  his 
"  Quatre  Saisons,"  executed  for  the  king  of  Spain  (re()eated  for 
Compidgne),andshows  itself  toa  ludicrous  extent  in  his"  Fingal" 
(St  Petersburg,  Leuchtenberg  collection),  executed  for  Napoleon 
I.  in  1 80].  This  work  unites  the  defects  of  the  classic  and 
romantic  schools,  for  Girodet's  imagination  ardently  and  ex- 
clusively punuid  the  jdeaa  excited  by  varied  reading  botb  of 
classic  and  of  modem  litentun^  and  the  impressioBs  which  he 
received  from  the  external  world  afforded  him  little  stimulus  or 
check;  he  consequently  retaine<t  the  nmmerisnis  of  lili  master'.^ 
practice  whilst  rejecting  all  restraint  on  elmiec  of  suljjett.  I  he 
credit  lost  by  "Fingal"  Girodct  regained  iu  i.So6,v\  lien  lie  exlulii  ted 
'•  .Scone  de  Dflujtc  "  (Louvre),  to  which  (in  cumpctUton  with  the 
"Sa'jiius''  eit  David)  was  awarded  the  decennial  prize.  This  sueeesi 
was,  foiiowed  up  in  1808  by  the  production  of  the  "  Pnldiiioii  de 
Vicnne  "  and  "  Atala  au  Tombcau  " — a  work  whii  h  went  far  to 
deserve  its  immense  po])u]«iity,  by  a  happy  choice  of  subject, 
and  remarlcable  freedom  {nam  tte  theatricality  of  Girodet's 
usual  manner,  which,  however,  soon  came  to  the  front  again  in 
his  "  lUvolte  de  Caire  "  (1810).  Bis  powers  now  began  to  fail, 
and  hisbabit  of  working  at  nigbt  end  other  excesses  told  upon 
his  constitution;  In  the  Salon  of  rSis  he  exhibited  only  a 
"Tetcdc  Vierge  in  i.'^  i<j  "  P>gniaIiori  tt  GaLitec  "  sl-.owed  .1  si  ill 
further  decline  of  strength,  atid  in  1024 — the  year  in  which  he 
produced  his  portraits  <>)  Catheliaeaa and Boochamps— Giiodet 
died  on  the  9th  oi  L»eccmbcr. 

He  executed  a  \'ast  quantify  of  illustrations,  amongst  which  may 
W  eited  thosf  to  ihr  PiciiTt  T  tVi;!.'  fl7i)S)  and  to  the  T.ouvri'  Hiuinr 
(I '^01 -1  Sd^  i,  !■  ift\ -tour  of  hi>  di  -..:i;:>  iiir  .!  rn;,  rei/ri  were  ee.eraved 
by  C^hatiilon.  CiiriKlet  «ii»tcd  much  timeon  litcrarv composition, 
hi»  poem  Le  PtiMtr*  (a  string  of  cocnmonplaoes),  tegethcr  witbooor 
imitations  of  clasncal  poets,  and  eawtys  on  L0  GMt  and  £a  (Met, 
were  publiiihed  after  his  death  (1829),  with  a  bioeispldcal  notice 
by  his  friend  M.  Coupin  de  la  Couperic;  and  M.  Ddlcltiae,  in  Us 
Loms  Datid  tt  ton  ttmpt,  has  also  a  bnef  life  of  .Girodet. 

OntOilDS,  a  maritime  department  of  south-western  France, 

formed  from  four  divisions  of  the  old  province  of  Guycnne,  vij. 
Bordclais,  Ba/jdais,  and  parts  of  Pcrigord  and  Agenais.  Area, 
4140  sq.  m.  Pop.  fiiK*)  .s.*3,02S.  It  is  bounded  X.  by  the 
department  of  Charente  Infeneure.  E.  by  those  of  Dordngnc 
and  I.ol-et-Garonnc,  S.  by  thai  ol  Laiides,  and  W.  by  the  Bay 
of  Biscay.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  river  or  estuary  of  the 
Giromie  farmed  by  the  union  of  the  Garonne  and  Dordogne. 
The  department  divides  itself  naturally  into  a  western  aod  an 
eastern  portion.  The  former,  which  is  termed  the  L—fa  (f.v.}, 
occimies  more  than  a  third  of  the  department,  and  oouiBtt 
chiely  oi  nrann  or  sandy  plain,  tbfckly  planted  with  pines  and 
dhrfded  from  the  sea  by  a  famg  Bne  of  dunes.  These  dvocs  «« 
planted  with  pines,  wbich.  by  binding  the  sand  together  with 
their  roots,  prevent  it  from  drifting  inland  and  afford  a  barrier 
against  the  sea.  On  the  e.-ist  the  dunes  are  fringed  for  some 
disiaiKe  t>\-  two  e.xtensive  lake.-;,  Carcans  and  Lacanau,  Comniuni- 
caung  wuh  eai  h  other  and  with  the  Ray  of  .Vitachon,  neat  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  departmrnt.  The  Bay  of  ArcachoD 
contains  numerous  inlands,  and  on  the  land  side  forms  a  vast 
shallow  lagoon,  a  considerable  portion  of  which,  however,  baa 
been  drained  and  converted  into  arable  land.  The  easten 
portion  of  the  department  consists  chiefly  of  a  succession  of  hiD 
and  dale,  and,  cspedaliy  in  the  valley  of  the  Giionde,  is  very 
leitile.  The  estusiy  of  the  Gtronde  is  about  4s  m.  in  length, 
and  varies  in  breadth  from  3  to  6  m.  It  presents  a  succession  of 
islands  and  mud  banks  which  divide  it  into  two  channds  and 
tender  navigatioo  somewhat  diflicnit.  It  is,  bowevir,  well 
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buoyeit  and  lighted,  and  has  &  mean  depth  oi  ii  it.  There  are 
extensive  marshes  on  the  right  bank  to  the  north  of  Blayc,  and 
tbe  shores  on  the  left  are  characterized,  especially  towards  the 
mouth,  by  low-lying  polders  protected  by  dikes  and  composed 
of  ieitile  salt  maishes.  At  tbe  woMh  of  the  Giionde  staods  the 
fuMus  t«wcr  of  CocdouMi,  one  of  tbe  Ibeet  Bghtboum  of  the 
Ficudi  cout.  rt  was  built  hetweeit  tbe  yeus  11^5  and  tin 
by  tbe  architect  and  engineer  Louli  de  Foil,  ud  added  to 
towards  the  end  of  the  i8th  centuiy.  The  priadpol  affluent  of 
the  Dordognc  in  this  department  fs  the  IsTc,  The  feeders  of  the 
Cironru'  arc,  with  '.he  c\iu;iliori  of  the  Dropt,  all  small.  West 
oi  ihc  GaroJiiic  the  only  ri\er  lA  irnportauLc  is.  llie  Leyre,  wliich 
flows  into  the  Buy  of  Arcarhon.  The  climate  is  humid  and 
mild  and  very  hot  in  sumni<  r.  Wheat,  rye,  maize,  oats  and 
tob.Ti  ro  ?.rv  grown  to  a  < onHiirr.iliIc  cxti  n*.  The  com  produi  t  i!, 
however,  ducii  not  meet  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
culture  of  the  vine  is  by  far  the  most  important  branch  of  industry 
carrieii  on  'see  Wine),  the  vineyards  occupying  about  one-seventh 
of  the  ?url^(c  of  the  department.  The  wine-growing  districts 
are  the  Midoc,  Graves,  Cdtcs,  Pal  us,  Entre-deux-Mers  and 
Santetnet.  Tbe  Mfdoc  is  a  region  of  50  m.  in  length  by  about 
6  m.  in  breadth,  bordering  tbe  left  banks  of  tbe  Garanne  and  tbe 
Gjronde  betireen  B<ndeaiix  and  the  sea.  Tbe  Graves  country 
forms  a  zone  30  m.  in  extent,  stretching  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Garonne  from  ihe  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux  to  Barsac. 
The  Sautcrnes  counirj  lies  to  tlie  S.E.  of  the  Graves.  The 
Cdles  lie  on  the  right  LarJc  of  the  Dordogne  and  Giroiidc. 
between  it  and  the  Garonne,  .ind  on  the  Ii  ft  h.Kik  of  the  Garonne. 
The  produce  of  the  Palus,  the  alluviji  lam!  of  the  valleys,  and  of 
the  Kntre^leux-^^e^s,  situated  on  the  left  bat.k  i tlic  Dordogne, 
is  inferior.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  extensively  cultivated, 
the  peaches  and  pears  being  especially  fine.  Cattle  are  exten- 
sive^ raised,  the  Bazadais  breed  of  oxen  and  the  Bordclais  breed 
«f  mikb^COWs  being  well  known.  Oyster-bieedlng  Is  carried  on 
onalaiyetCBleinlheBayolArcacbon.  La^  supplies  of  resin, 
pftch  and  turpentine  are  obtained  from  tbe  pine  woods,  which 
also  siqqily  vine-pniiMi  and  there  are  «cD*known  quarries  of 
limestone.  Tbe  manufaetuns  ate  various,  and,  wftb  tbe  general 
trade,  are  chiefly  canted  on  at  Bordeaux  the  chief  torn 
and  third  port  tn  France.  ¥ftuillac,  Blaye,  Libourne  and  Arcachon 
are  itiiiior  ports  Gironde  is  divided  into  the  arrondisscmcnts  of 
Bordeaux,  Til.iyc.  T.csparrc,  Libourne,  Bazas  and  La  Rfole, 
with  49  t.intons  anil  5^4  tommu.nes.  The  department  i.s  served 
by  five  railways,  ihe  chief  01  which  are  those  oi  the  Urte  uis  and 
Souih«rn  (ompanies.  It  forms  part  of  the  cin  ur:is<  riiition  of 
the  archbishopric,  thcappcal-rfiiirt  and  the  arndimir  leduealional 
division)  of  Bordeaux,  and  of  the  region  of  the  X\  III  army 
corps,  the  headquarters  of  which  are  at  that  city.  Besides 
Bordeaux,  Libourne,  La  R6ole,  Bazas,  Bkye,  Arcachon,  St 
Emilion  and  St  Macaire  are  the  most  noteworthy  towns  and 
receive  separate  treatment.  Among  the  other  places  of  interest 
the  chief  are  Cadillac,  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Garonne,  where 
there  b  a  caalle  of  the  i6th  oentmy,  autiounded  by  fortifications 
of  the  14th  oentuiy;  Labrid^  with  n  feudal  diftteau  In  which 
Montesquieu  was  bom  and  lived;  VlDandraut,  where  there  u  a 
ruined  castle  of  the  13th  century;  Useste,  which  has  a  church 
begun  in  1510  by  Pope  Clement  V.;  Marfres  with  an  imposing 
castle  of  the  14th  eer.tury;  La  Sauve,  whirh  h.is  a  thureh 
fiTth  and  ir.h  centuries;  .md  other  remains  of  a  liencdiLtine 
alihcy;  and  Stc  I'oy  l.i  <'.rande,  a  haslide  create'l  in  i;;;  and 
afterwards  a  ccnire  of  I'roi  i  siantism,  which  is  stilt  strong  there. 
La  Teste  ([Hip.  in  icob.  ^6  ig)  was  tbe  Capital  ill  the  niddk  ages 
of  the  famous  lords  of  lim  h. 

GIRONDISTS  (Fr,  i.ir jndins\  the  name,  given  to  a  political 
party  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  National  Convention 
during  the  French  Kevdutioo  (1791-1793).  The  Girondists 
were,  indeed,  rather  a  graop  «f  individuals  holding  certain 
opioionB  and  pmiciplea  in  comncn  than  an  organised  political 
party,  and  the  name  was  at  first  somewhat  loosely  applied  to 
them  owing  to  the  fact  that  tbe  moat  biilliaat  eipooents  of  tbeir  | 
point  of  view  were  deputies  from  tbe  Gironde.  These  deputies  | 
were  twelve  in  number,  six  of  whom— 4fae  lawycis  Vergniaud,  I 


Guadet,  Geosoan^,  Grangeueuve  and  Jay,  and  the  tradesman 
Jean  Frantois  Ducos— sat  both  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
and  the  National  Convention.  In  tbe  Legislative  Assembly  these 
represented  a  compact  body  0(  opinion  which,  though  not  as  yet 
definitely  republican,  was  coBsidenhly  more  advanced  than  the 
moderate  loyalism  of  the  majodty  «f  tha  Pluiriait  deputies. 
Associated  witJi  thew  viem  was  a  group  of  deputies  fram  other 
paru  of  Fkance,  of  ndiom  tbe  most  notable  were  Condoreet, 
Fauchet,  Lasource,  Isnard,  Kersaint,  Henri  Larivierc,  and, 
above  all,  Jacques  Pierre  Brissot,  Roland  and  Pciion,  elected 
mayor  of  Paris  in  succession  to  Hadly  ua  the  16th  of  November 
I  - g  I .  On  the  spirit  and  policy  of  t  he  Girondists  Madame  Roland, 
whiise  ij/efi  because  their  t;a:hering-place,  exercised  a  powerful 
iriil.uncc  isev  KoLAMil,  but  such  party  cohesion  as  they 
possi  ssed  they  owed  to  the  energy  of  UrisioL  {<f.i\\.  who  i:amc 

to  be  regarded  as  their  mouthpiece  in  tbe  Assembty  and  the 
Jacobin  Club.  Hence  the  name  Brissolins,  coined  by  Camillc 
Desmoulins,  which  was  sometimes  substituted  for  that  of 
Girondins,  sometimes  closely  coupled  with  it.  As  strictly  party 
designations  these  first  came  into  use  alter  tbe  assembling  of  the 
National  Convention  (September  aoth,  1793),  to  which  a  laige 
proportion  of  the  deputies  from  tbe  Gitonde  who  bad  sat  in  the 
Legislative  Aaicnibly  were  returned.  Both  wen  used  as  terms 
of  opprobrium  by  the  orators  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  who  freely 
denounced  "  the  Koyatisis,  the  Federalists,  the  Brissoiim,  the 

Oirondii.s  aiid  a'1  tlie  enemies  of  tiM  dCUMWiaQr"  (F.  Aubld, 
S'j:.  <ii:s  ./dici'-iFij,  vi.  5jtJ. 

In  the  Legislative  Assembly  the  Girondists  represented  ihc 
priniij/Ut  of  licmocratic  revolution  within  and  of  pattiuik 
di-li.inee  to  the  F,uro|)e.m  (jowers  without.  They  were  all- 
powerful  in  liie  jacobin  Club  (see  Jacobins),  where  Brissot's 
influence  had  not  yet  been  ousted  by  Robespierre,  and  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  use  this  .advantage  to  stir  up  popular  passion 
and  intimidate  those  who  sought  to  stay  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution.  Tltey  compelled  the  king  in  1792  tochoosca  mioistiy 
composed  of  their  partisans — among  them  Roland,  Dumouries^ 
Clavi^re  and  Servan;  and  it  was  they  who  forced  the  declaralion 
of  war  against  Austria.  la  afi  this  then  was  no  apparent 
line  oi  dkvaye  bttweea  *'L<t  GJroade"  and  the  Mountain. 
Montttgnofii  and  Gironduts  alike  were  fundamentally  oppotied 
to  the  monarchy;  both  were  democrats  as  well  as  repuiilieaiLs; 
both  were  prepared  to  appeal  to  force  in  order  to  realize  their 
irleaLs:  in  spite  of  the  aeeusalion  of  "  federalism  "  freely  brought 
against  them,  the  (jirottdi»l&  dcaitcd  as  little  as  the  MonlaKnards 
to  break  up  the  unity  of  France,  Yet  from  tlie  tirsi  tlie  leaders 
of  the  two  parties  stood  in  avowrd  opposition,  in  the  Jacobin 
Club  as  in  the  .Assembly.  It  was  largely  a  question  of  tempera- 
ment, ihe  Girondists  were  idealists,  doctrinaires  and  theorists 
rather  than  men  of  action;  they  encouraged,  it  is  true,  the 
"  armed  petitions  "  which  resulted,  to  their  dismay,  in  the 
imeute  of  the  2olh  of  June;  but  RoUnd,  tUtaing  the  ministry  of 
the  interior  into  a  publishing  office  for  tracts  on  the  dvic  virtnca, 
while  in  the  provincca  riotous  molia  wen  burning  the  chiteaus 
uacheckied,  is  auwa  ^kal  oi  tbdr  spirit.  With  the  Cerodous 
famdcisn  «r  tbe  nitUiM  opponwiisu  of  tbe  future  Ofganiien 
of  tbe  Tenor  they  had  nothing  in  common.  As  the  Revolution 
developed  they  trembled  at  the  anarchic  forces  they  had  helped 
to  unchain,  and  tried  in  vain  to  curb  them.  The  overthrow 
of  the  monarchy  on  the  loth  of  August  and  the  massacres  of 
September  were  not  their  work,  though  they  daimed  credit 
for  the  results  achieved. 

The  crisis  of  their  fate  was  not  slow  in  corr.ir.g.    It  «;is  they 
who  proposed  the  suspension  of  the  king  and  the  summoning 
of  the  National  Convention;  but  they  had  only  consented  to 
overthrow  the  kingship  when  Ihey  found  that  Louis  XVI.  was 
impervious  to  their  counsels,  and,  the  rc]>ubliconee  established, 
they  were  anxons  to  arrest  the  revolutionaiy  movement  which 
they  bad  helped  to  set  bi  motion.  As  Daanouahtuwdly  observes 
in  his  Mimomi,  tbcy  were  too  cultivated  and  too  poliabed  to 
I  retain  tbdr  popidarity  long  in  times  of  disturbance,  and  were 
I  therefore  tbe  more  inclined  to  work  for  the  establishment 
I  of  order,  which  would  mean  the  guaxantce  of  their  own 
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powa.^  Thus  tbe  GkoiKUns,  who  li«d  been  the  Radicals  of  the 
Legiaktive  Assembily,  becune  the  Qinaervatives  of  the  Gnven- 
tion.  Bitt  thty  were  booh  to  ba.vt  practical  MpBrimitB  of  the  late 
that  overtakes  those  who  attempt  to  aricst  ia  nud-caner  a  revota- 
tion  they  theini«lves  have  set  in  motion.  The  ignorant  populace, 
for  whom  the  promised  social  millennium  had  by  no  means 
davviicii,  saw  in  an  af.itudc  seemingly  so  inconsistent  obvious 
proof  of  Corrupt  motives,  and  there  were  plenty  of  propheti 
of  n-.isruli-  to  encourage  the  lichisum— orators  of  the  clubs  and 
the  street  corners,  i'wr  whom  the  restoration  of  order  would  have 
meant  wcll-dcscrvcd  obscurity.  Moreover,  the  SepUmbriseurs — 
Robespierre,  Danton,  Marat  and  their  lesser  satellites — realized 
that  not  only  their  influence  but  their  safety  depended  on  keeping 
tbe  Revolatioo  alive.  Robespierre,  who  hated  the  Girondists, 
whose  lustre  bad  ao  long  obscured  his  own,  had  proposed  to 
|Bdilile,tlictn  in  the  pnMcriptlitn  liau  of  September ;  the  Mountain 
to  a  man  dedied  tb^  ovothnw. 

Tbe  crisis  came  in  Marcb  1793.  The  Girondists,  who  had 
a  majority  in  the  Convention,  controlled  the  executive  council 
am;  filtcfl  the  rtiinistry,  believed  thcnist-tves  invincible.  Their 
ortUors  hail  no  serious  rivals  in  the  hostile  cnnip;  iheti  system 
was  estniihsheil  in  the  purest  reason.  But  the  Mor.tagnards 
made  up  by  their  f.inatical,  or  desperate,  energy  and  boldness 
for  wh.it  they  lacked  in  talent  or  in  numbers.  They  had  behind 
them  the  revolutionary  Commune,  the  Sections  and  the  National 
Guard  of  Paris,  and  they  had  gained  control  of  the  Jacobin  club, 
where  Brissot,  absorbed  in  departmeotal  work,  bad  been  super- 
seded by  Robespierre.  And  as  the  motive  power  of  this  formid- 
able mechanism  of  force  they  could  rely  on  the  native  suspicious- 
ness of  the  Paraian  populace,  exaggerated  now  into  madness  by 
famine  and  the  menace  of  foreign  invasion.  The  Girondists 
played  into  their  hands.  At  the  trial  of  Louis  XV'I.  the  bulk 
of  theta  had  voted  for  the  "  appeal  to  the  people,"  and  so  laid 
theuiaelves  open  to  the  charge  of  "  royalism  ";  they  denounced 
the  domination  of  Paris  and  summoned  provinci.il  lc\'ics  to  their 
aid.  .and  ?n  M\  under  suspicion  of  "  federalism,"  though  they 
rejected  R  .izot  s  proposal  to  transfer  the  Convention  to  Versailles 
They  strengthened  the  revolutionary  Commune  by  decreeing 
its  abolitioa,  and  then  withdrawing  the  decree  at  the  first  sign 
«f  popular  opposition;  they  increased  the  prestige  of  Marat  by 
piosecttting  him  bcfoic  the  Revolutitmary  Tribunal,  where  hia 
acquittal  wa«  a  forefODe  conclusion.  In  the  suspidoua  temper 
of  the  times  this  vadOating  policy  was  douhly  fataL  Uuiat 
never  ceased  his  denunciations  of  the  "  Ja<tion  des  kommet 
d'£l<it."  by  which  France  was  being  betrayed  to  her  ruin,  and 
fiis  parrot  cry  of  "Nous  iommes  trahis!"  was  rr  echoed  from 
group  to  group  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  The  Oirondista,  lor 
all  their  tine  phrases,  were  s<At\  to  the  enemy,  .ts  Lafayette, 
DuDiouriez  and  a  hundred  others — once  popular  favourites  — 
had  been  sold. 

The  hostility  of  Paris  to  the  Girondists  rcccive<l  a  fateful 
advertisement  by  the  election,  on  the  i5lh  of  February  1703, 
of  the  ei-Giroadist  Jean  NicotasTPache  (1746-1S23)  to  the 
uyOra&y.  Pacibe  lud  twice  htea  minister  of  war  in  the 
Girandist  goverameat;  bat  his  incompelcnoe  liad  laid  liim  open 
to  strong  criticism,  and  on  the  4th  id  February  he  had  bieen 
superseded  by  a  vote  of  the  Convention.  This  was  enough  to 
secure  him  the  safTrages  of  the  Paris  electors  ten  days  later, 
and  r  he  Mountain  was  strengthcni-d  by  the  accession  of  ;',n  ,llly 
whosf  one  idea  was  to  use  his  n«vv  jjgwer  to  revenge  himself 
on  his  former  colleagues.  Pachc,  with  Chaumette.  pn  i  nri  nr  of 
the  Commune,  and  Hibcrt,  deputy  procurcur,  controlled  the 
armed  organization  of  the  Paris  Sections,  and  prepared  to 
turn  this  .igainst  the  Convention.  The  abortive  fmeute  of  the 
loth  of  MakU  warned  the  Girondists  of  their  dinger,  but  the 
Commission  of  Twelve  appointed  on  tbe  tSth  of  May,  the  arrest 
of  Marat  and  Hftert,  and  other  precautioDaiy  meaaaics»  were 
defeated  by  tbe  popular  risings  of  the  STth  ttid  ^tst  of  May. 
and,  finally,  on  the  2nd  of  June,  Hanriot  with  the  National 

'  Daunou,  "  Mimoires  pour  scrvir  .\  I'hisr  dr  la  ("'onvention 
Nationale,"  p.  409,  vol,  xii.  of  M.  Fr.  Barri&rc,  BM.  des  mint,  rtl  d 
rAuf.  dt  la  FmKU,  Ac.  (Paris,  1863). 


Guards  purged  the  Convention  of  tlie  Girondists.  Isoard's 
threat,  uttered  on  the  ssth  of  May,  to  march  Fcance  upon  Palis 
had  been  met  by  Paris  marching  upon  the  Ctavention. 

Hie  Ibt  drawn  up  b\  Hanriot,  and  endorsed  by  a  decree 
of  the  intimidated  Convention,  included  twenty-two  Giromiiii 
deputies  and  ten  members  of  the  Commission  of  Twelve,  whu 
were  ordered  to  be  detained  at  I  heir  locigings  "  under  the  sufe- 
guaril  of  the  people,"  Some  sulimiltctl,  among  thetii  Get^sonnf, 
tdiadet.  Wrgniaud.  I'etion.  Birottcau  and  Bo_\'tr  FoufrWe. 
Others,  including  BrisM>i,Louvei,Buzot.  Lasoun  e,  Grangcneuve, 
I,.arivicre  and  Bcrgoing,  escaped  from  I'aris  and,  joined  later 
by  Guadet,  Pition  and  Birotteau,  set  to  work  to  organize  a 
movement  of  the  provinces  against  the  capital.  This  attempt 
to  stir  up  civil  war  determined  the  wavering  and  frightened 
Conventioa.  On  the  13th  of  June  it  voted  that  the  city  «f 
Puis  bad  deserved  weU  of  the  country,  and  ordered  the  imprisoil^ 
ment  of  the  detahied  deputies,  tbe  filling  up  of  their  places  bi 
the  Assembly  by  their  suppliants,  and  the  initiation  of  vigorous 
measures  against  the  movement  in  the  provinces.  The  excuse 
for  the  Terror  that  followed  wa.s  the  imminent  perd  of  France, 
m.enared  on  the  east  by  the  advance  ot  the  armies  of  tlie  Coalition, 
on  the  west  l>y  the  Royalist  insurrection  of  L.-\  \  endee  and  the 
need  lor  preventing  at  all  costs  the  otjthreak  of  .irvother  civil 
war.  The  assassination  of  Marat  by  (  harlot ie  Corday  (q.v.) 
only  scr\'ed  to  increase  the  unpopularity  of  the  Girondists 
and  to  seal  their  fate.  On  the  iSth  of  July  a  decree  of  tbe 
Convention  pnnciibed,  as  traitoca  and  enemies  of  their  oountty, 
twenty-one  dcputiei^  the  final  list  of  those  sent  for  trial  comprising 
the  names  of  Antiboul,  BoiHet^u  the  younger,  Boyer-PonfrUe, 
Biissot,  Carra,  Ihichastd,  (he  yojt;ger  Ducos,  Dufriche  At 
Valaz^,  Duprat,  Fauchet,  Gardicn,  Gensoiute,  Lacaze,  Lasource, 
Lauze-Deperret,  Lehardi,  Lesterpt-Rcauvai>  tfit  elder  Minvielle, 
Silletw  \'ergtiiuu<l  and  Viger,  of  whom  five  were  de[>ulie^^  fiotn 
the  (dror.de  'I'he  names  of  thirty-nine  others  were  jiieludeii  in 
the  fin.il  ,it  /c  (,'',.(( I  , ■ei.;/;on,  accepted  ;iy  the  t  'onvention  on  tl'.c 
31th  of  October,  which  stated  the  crimes  for  which  they  were 
to  be  tried  its  their  perfidious  ambition,  their  hatred  of  Paris, 
their  "  federalism  "  and,  above  all,  their  responsibility  for  the 
attempt  of  their  escaped  colleagues  to  provoke  civil  war. 

Tbe  trial  of  the  twenty-ooe,  which  began  before  the  Revolu- 
tJonaiy  tribunal  on  tbe  34th  of  October,  was  a  mere  faice.  the 
verdict  a  (oMgone  oondualoa.  On  th«  jiat  thm  were  bocoe 
to  the  gnlOo^  bi  five  turabrib,  the  corpse  of  Dufridw  de 
Valaz£ — who  had  killed  himself — being  carried  with  them. 
They  met  death  with  great  courage,  singing  the  refrain  "  Plulit 
l.j  morl  i^'iK  !'i  yiu;v,n:r "  Of  ti:ose  who  <'sca[)ed  to  the  provinces 
the  greater  number,  after  wandering  about  singly  or  in  groups, 
were  either  captured  and  executed  or  committed  .suidde,  among 
them  Barbaroux,  Buzot,  Condorcet,  Grangcneuve,  Guadet, 
Kcrs.iint,  Pet  ion,  Rabaut  de  Saint-lt!ticnne  and  Rcbecqui. 
Roland  had  killed  himself  at  Rouen  on  tbe  isth  of  November, 
a  week  after  the  execution  of  his  wife  Among  the  very  few 
who  finally  escaped  was  Jean  Baptiste  Louvet,  whose  Mimoves 
give  a  thrilling  picttue  of  tbe  sufferings  of  tbe  fugitives,  bi- 
cidentally  tbty  prove,  (00,  that  tbe  sentiment  of  France  was 
for  the  time  t^gainst  the  Girondists,  who  were  proscribed  even 
in  their  chief  centre,  the  city  of  Bonlcaux.  The  survivors  of 
the  party  made  an  effort  to  re-enter  the  Convention  after  the 
fall  of  Robespierre,  but  it  was  not  until  the  jth  of  March  1795 
that  they  were  fnrmally  reinstated.  On  the  3rd  of  October 
of  the  same  \ear  ii  \end6miairt.  year  III.)  a  solemn  ffte  in 
honour  of  the  Girondist  "  martyrs  of  liberty  "  was  celebrated 
in  the  Convention.  See  also  tbe  article  FUNO  RSVOUHUW 
and  separnte  hinuraphics. 

Of  t'u'  -,|>n  ;.d  wi  rks  on  the  t drnr.tii..i I.amartine's  Histoire  des 
Ctifondtns  (j  vols..  Pari!*,  1847,  tifw  cd.  1902,  in  6  vols.)  is  rhetoric 
rather  than  hirtory  and  is  untrustworthy;  the  AilfnVc  des  GironSins, 
by  .\.  Gramier  de  C.-»s.s.-ij;nac  (Pari*,  iRAn)  led  to  the  publicaton  of  a 
ProUsUition  by  J.  Guadet,  a  nephew  of  the  Girondist  orator,  which 
was  followed  by  his  Les  Cirondins,  Uur  vie  privfe,  leur  vie  tubiique, 
leur  fyriy'.rrip:ii!K  rt  lent  mort  (i  vols.,  Paris,  t86i,  new  eo.  1890); 
with  whi  H  cf  Alarv-,  Les  Cirondins  par  Guadet  (Bordeaux.  1S63); 
abo  Charles  V'atel,  Charlotte  de  Corday  el  It*  Girondttu;  piife* 
dastttt  W  mneMtt  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1M4-1B73) :  Ridurdmt  MslfrifMsr 
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mr  In  Cirondint  (2  vol».,  ib.  1873);  Ducus,  Lts  Trois  Girvndines 
(Madame  Roianc!,  Charlotte  Corday,  Madaaie  Boiifiiicv)  ft  !/•! 
CiTondins  (ih  ijmK'I;  Kd.mond  ^'at.  La  Ufitttdf  dts  Gtrondim  iParv;, 
l8«l.  new  ed.  1S96);  aS»o  Hclrn  Maria  Williams,  State  oj  Manners 
and  Opinions  in  Ike  French  Repubiu  ttrixards  the  liose  of  the  tSih 
Cenlurs  (3  vols.,  London,  1801).  Memoirs  or  iruguicnts  of  mcmoixii 
•ho  «ait  by  iMrticular  Giwiiiiliirt>  «.fi  Barbaroux,  Potion,  Lou  vet, 
Madainc  Riibiid.  S«e,  fuTtlier,  tin  bibltography  to  (he  article 
FultCK  Rbvoh'tiox.  (\V.  a.  p.) 

OTRTIN,  THOMAS  (1775-1803),  Jiogiish  painter  and  etcher, 
was  t  he  son  of  a  well-to-do  cofdage  maker  in  Southwailt,  London. 
Hi*  fatlier  died  white  Iliamas  was  a  child,  and  Ilia  widow 
Mr  Vavidbaa,  a  pattenKdrau^tanaa.  Girtin  learnt  duawing 
as  a  boy,  and  was  apprenticed  to  Edward  Doyes  (1763-1S014), 
the  mezzotint  engraver,  and  he  sowi  made  J.  M.  W.  Turner's 
.i'-quaini;uuc.  itis  .irchiicctural  and  topographical  sketches 
and  drawing's  so<-)n  cslabiishud  his  reputation,  his  u^'  of  water- 
colour  I'or  liit;ilM_a!M-s  being  such  us  to  give  him  thi'  rr(iiit  of 
having  crc.iti-d  mwleru  wiUtr-coiuur  jmintinx,  as  op^xxstd  to 
mere  "  timing."  His  etchings  also  were  Lhiiractcrisiic  of  Ins 
artistic  geniits.  I^is  early  death  irom  consumption  (gib  of 
Noveinber  1802)  led  indeed  to  Turner  saying  that  "  had  Tom 
GirtiD  lived  T  should  have  starved."  From  1704  to  his  death 
he  was  an  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy;  and  some  fine 
enmpka  o£  his  worii  have  been  bequeatlicd  Igr  private  owners 
to  the  Bitttib  Hiuenm  aod  tho  Victoria  and  Albert  Hnaeum. 

SntVAlIt «  police  buqih,  marlcet  and  fisUng  town  of  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Girvan,  11  m.  S.W.  of  Ayr,  and 
63  m,  S.W,  of  Glasgow  t;y  the  (ilasfiow  &  South- Western  railway. 
Pop,  iiyoi;-  40.'a.  I'lie  pniKipal  industry  vvas  weaving,  but  the 
substitution  of  the  fniwcr  loom  tor  the  hand  lixim  nearly  put 
an  end  to  it.  Tlie  herring  tishcry  has  developed  to  considerable 
prnportiiins,  the  harbour  having  been  enlarged  and  protected 
by  piers  and  a  breakwater.  Moreover,  t,hc  town  has  grown  in 
repute  as  a  health  and  holiday  resort,  ils  situation  being  one  of 
ibe  finest  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  There  is  exrellent  sea- 
bathing, and  a  good  golf-course.  The  vale  of  Girvan,  one  of 
the  moat  ienite  tract*  in  the  aliire,  ia  made  ao  1^  the  Water  o{ 
Guvan,  whicb  riaea  in  the  loch  of  Girvan  By^  puiiuea  a  very 
toniUMii  conne  of  ji6  m.  and  enptica  bite  the  aea.  Girvan  is 
the  pobit  of  communicatioD  with  Allan  Ctajg,  About  ij  m. 
S.W  at  the  mouth  of  the  Srindnr  ii  the  fiifaing  viBage  of 
Ballantrae  (pop.  Sn). 

CIRY  (J KAN  Mawk  JosFPii),  ARTHUR  (1848-1899),  Frenih 
historian,  wa.s  born  at  Trevoux  (.Vin)  on  the  29th  of  February 
1848.  After  rapidly  eon;plclinf;  his  tla.s<iicaJ  studies  at  the  lycic 
at  Chartrcs,  he  spent  some  lime  in  the  administrative  service 
and  in  journalism.  He  then  entered  the  £cole  des  Chartcs, 
where,  under  the  influence  of  J.  Quicherat,  be  developed  a  strong 
inclination  to  the  study  of  the  middle  ages.  The  lectures  at  the 
£cote  dca  Hautea  £tiidea,  wUch  he  attended  from  its  fooodatioa 
in  2868^  nvnalod  Ua  trie  bent;  and  huoeforth  he  devoted 
hiiMelf  abnMt  cotirely  to  acholanh^  He  beiu  modestly  by 
the  study  of  the  municipal  charters  of  St  Omer.  Having  been 
appointed  assistant  lecturer  and  afterwards  full  lecturer  at  the 
tcolc  des  Ilaules  £tudcs,  it  was  to  the  town  of  St  Omcr  that  he 
devoted  hii  llr^t  leelures  and  his  first  important  work,  IJiiltnrf 
<!'  i'<;  villi-  (if  Saiiit'iJnirr  it  dt'  Sft  instituiiom  junju'au  XI  \  ' 
iidii-  l  i.S;-).  He,  however,  soon  realized  that  the  charters  of 
otte  town  can  only  be  understood  by  comparing  them  with  those 
of  other  towns,  and  he  was  gradually  led  to  continue  the  work 
which  Augustin  Tliicrr>-  had  broadly  outlined  in  his  studies  on 
the  Tiers  £tat.  A  minute  knowledge  of  printed  books  and  a 
methodical  examination  of  departmental  and  communal  archives 
ftuoiibed  him  with  tnaterial  for  a  long  oouim  of  successful 
lectures,  whicfa  gavr  rise  to  some  important  irndta  on  muniei[)al 
history  and  led  to  a  great  revival  of  Interest  fa  the  origins  ami 
significance  of  the  urban  communities  in  France.  (>iry  himself 
published  Les  £iablissementsde  >{o»m  (1883- 1885),  a  study,  based 
u:i  very  minute  researches,  of  the  cilarter  granted  to  the  tapilal 
Qi  N'ormjuidy  by  Hciuy  11.,  kiag  oi  iixigliitsd,  and  tif  the  diffusion 
of  similar  charters  throughout  the  French  dominions  of  the 
Plantagenets;  a  coUection  of  DocmmtnU  sur  ies  rdations  de 


j  la  royauJt  mee  ks  vSles  de  Prance  ie  1180  d  1314  (1885);  and 
Etude  sur  It.i  ori^itux  dc  la  ronimune  de  SaiHl^uentin  \  viih-). 

.About  this  time  ])(r.>ona'.  ("ons.iilcrations  induced  (jirv  to 
devote  the  greater  pari  of  his  a(  tivity  to  the  study  01  diploniaiie. 
which  had  been  much  neglected  al  the  £cok  des  Charles,  but 
had  made  great  strides  in  Germany.  As  assistant  (1885)  and 
successor  (1885)  to  L.ouis  dc  Alas  Latric,  Giry  restored  the  study 
of  diplomatic,  which  had  been  founded  in  France  by  Dom  Jean 
Mabillon,  to  its  legitimate  importance.  In  1S94  he  publisbcd 
his  Matmd  de  diplomaiiqM,  a  monument  of  hldd  and  wdl- 
arranged  erudition,  which  contained  the  fruita  of  Ua  long 
cxperieaioe  of  aidiives,  original  documenta  and  textual  ^ticlsn; 
and  his  pupils,  especially  those  at  the  ficote  des  Hautcs  £tudes, 
soon  caught  his  enthusiasm.  With  their  cdlaboretion  he  under- 
took  the  prepa.-ai-on  of  an  invcntor>'  and,  subsequently,  of  a 
critical  edition  of  the  Carolingian  diplomas.     By  arrangement 

j  u  ilh  E.  Miihlbattier  and  the  editors  of  the  .U()/tj(m'~'(('i  Grntumtae 

I  litstoriiii.  this  part  of  the  joint  work  was  risscrvcd  ior  Giry. 

j  .Sinnilt.Tiieously  \\;t!i  this  work  he  carrietl  on  the  publication 
of  the  annals  of  the  Carolingian  epoch  on  the  model  of  the  German 
JaftrbUfker,  reserving  for  himself  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald. 
Of  this  scries  his  pupils  produced  in  his  lifetime  Ley  Dcrnicrs 
Carolinguiis  [hy  F.  fvot,  i8gt).  Eudes,  comte  de  Paris  ct  rot  de 
Franet  (by  £.  Favre,  1893),  Mid  CkarUs  U  Simple  (by  Eckel, 
iSgg).  lae  biographies  of  Louis  IV.  and  Hugh  Capet  and  the 
liistoiy  of  the  kinftlom  of  Pmvence  were  not  publialied  until 
after  his  death,  and  his  own  unfinished  history-  of  Charles  the 

bald  was  left  to  be  completed  by  his  pupils.  The  [preliminary 
work  00  the  Caxolitigian  diplomas  involveii  su(.;h  lengthy  and 
costly  researches  that  the  .Academie  <Jes  Inserfptions  Ct  BcUsa' 
retires  took  over  the  exjicnsc?  after  Giry's  death. 

In  the  midst  of  these  multifarious  la'iours  (jiry  found  time 
for  extensive  archaculogiod  researches,  and  made  a  special 
study  of  the  medieval  treatise?  dealing  with  the  todnlGal 
processes  employed  in  the  arts  and  industries.  He  prepared 
a  new  edition  of  the  monk  TheopUlus's  oetebrMod  treatise, 
DioersarusK  artum  schedula,  and  tot  several  yean  devoted  his 
Satuiday  mocninga  to  inhoiatoiy  research  with  the  dhemitt 
Aim6  Girard  at  the  Conacrvatoiie  des  Aits  et  Mttiera,  the  result* 
of  which  were  utiliied  by  HarceObi  Bertfadot  in  the  first  volume 
(iS94)of  hisCAtmM'aum«yrnii;r.  Giry  took  an  energetic  part  !n 
the  CoUettion  de  lexles  reiaii/s  A  I'hisloire  du  moyeii  dgf,  which 
was  due  in  great  measure  to  his  initial ivc.  He  was  appointed 
director  of  the  sec;ie>ri  ol  French  history  in  I.a  C,r.:ttdr  F.iw.'dit- 
pt'dif.  and  contributed  more  than  a  hurxlred  artieles,  many  of 
which,  e.g.  "Archives"  and  "Diplomatique,"  were  original 
works.  In  collaboration  with  his  pupil  AndrC  R£viUc,  he  wrote 
the  chapters  on  "  L'£mancipation  des  villes,  les  communes  et  les 
bourgeoisies  "  and  "  Le  Commerce  et  I'industrie  au  moycn  ilgc  " 
for  the  Histwe  fArfrafe  of  Lavisse  and  Rambaud.  Giry  took 
a  keen  iatecest  lo  politic*,  joining  the  repubiicBn  patty  and 
writing  numeioua  articles  ia  the  ^publican  newspapeis,  mainly 
on  historical  subjects.  He  was  intensely  interested  in  the  Dreyfus 
c.ise,  but  his  robust  constitution  was  undermined  by  the  anxieties 
and  disappointments  occasioned  by  the  Zola  trial  and  the  Rcnnes 
court-martial,  and  he  died  in  Paris  on  the  i^th  of  November  1899. 

For  details  of  Ciry'.s  life  and  works  hoc  the  funeral  orations  r>ub- 
lished  in  the  Bihlioth^que  de  I'Eeole  des  Charles,  and  afterward.^  in  a 
pamphlet  (1890J.  See  also  the  biography  by  Ferdinand  Lot  in  the 
Annuaire  de  VFxck  des  llnutes  Stiidts  (or  1901 ; and  the  UbUoBmphy 
of  hix  works  In  fienrx'  MaiMnlnthe  Ctrrtipaaimm* ttrisngio  et 
archiologi^  (li^  and  1900J. 

GISBORNE.  a  seaport  of  New  Zealand,  in  Cook  county, 
provincial  district  of  Auckland,  on  Poverty  Bay  *A  the  east 
coast  of  North  bland.  Fop.  (1901)  S733;  (1906)5664-  Wool, 
froaen  mutian  and  agricultural  produce  are  esportcd  from  the 
rich  district  surrounding.  Petroleum  has  been  <li.scovcrcd  in 
the  r.eigljbourliuod,  and  about  40  m.  fr<im  the  town  thi-re  .ire 
warm  medicinal  springs.  .Near  tin-  site  of  Gisbornc  C'aptain 
Cook  lantled  in  1764.  and  gave  l'over:>-  Bay  its  name  from  his 
inaliility  to  obtain  supplies  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  natives. 
Young  Nick's  Head,  the  southern  horn  of  the  bay,  was  named 
from  Nicholas  Young,  bis  ship's  boy,  who  first  observed  it. 
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OBLBBBKT  («c  GiLBEn)  OF  mm  («.  tts»-taas)i  Flenisli 
dmnider,  becaine  a  d«k,Biid  obttlaed  the  p«ttlaiM«f  pnvost 
of  dw  cbiHcbei  of  St  Gennuus  at  Hona  and  St  Albaa  at  Namur , 
in  additiOiB  t»  several  other  ecdesiasUcal  appointments.  In 
offidal  documents  he  is  described  as  chaplain,  chancellor  or 
r.olary,  of  Baldwin  V'..  touril  of  H.iinaul  (M.  i  IQ5I,  who  umfiloycd 
tiiixi  un  inifxjrtant  business.  Attcr  i.'ix>  (HilcbLrt  wrote  Uie 
Chronkon  H^monii-nse,  ahistoty  ni  Hainaut  and  the  ncichbouriiig 
lands  from  about  1050  to  1195,  which  is  specially  valuable  for 
the  latter  part  of  tte  latb  coitttiy,  aad  fbr  tke  life  and  ttanct  of 

BaMwin  V. 

I'tii'  rhronit  !<•  in  puliUshfd  in  Band  xxi.  of  thf  Moiiumenin  Cer- 
manw£  historica  (Hanover,  x^if>  (ul.);  and  scuaratdy  with  intro- 
duction by  W.  Arndt  (Hanover,  It$69).  Another  edition  has  been 
published  by  L.  V'andcrkindere  in  the  Rtcutil  de  iexles  pour  servir  i 
Vitudf  de  I'hiiloire  dr  Betgiquf  (Bruxm'ls,  1904) ;  and  there  is  a  French 
translation  by  G.  McnileMiisc  (Tournai,  1874). 

Sec  W.  McV'  T.  Das  Wrrk  dfs  KanzUr'!  Girlc'ierl  von  Mtins  ais 
verfassungsfcit  lai  lititi  r.t:  ijuciic  1  K<ini:.;-lKri;,  ins^'l;  K.  HL;\'^ens, 
Sur  lit  valfur  hisUTique  de  Ui  chronique  GisUbtri  df  Mom  (Cbent, 
;  and  W.  Wattenbach,  DtnltchUinii  GeadUieMifHcSm,  Baad  ii. 
(Berlin,  1894). 

GISORS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Eurc,  ^iiuiuc  I 
in  the  pleasant  valley  of  the  Kpte.  44  m.  N.W.  of  I'l.ris  011  ilu' 
railway  to  Dieppe.  Pop.  (iijoO!  t  i  ;5.  Gisors  is  •.li)niir);itrd  hy 
a  feudal  stronghold  built  chiefly  by  the  kings  of  Kngiand  in  the 
llthand  i2thcenturics.  Thcoutcrcncfinle,  to  which  is  attached 
a  cyUndrical  donjon  erec  ted  by  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France, 
embraces  an  area  ui  over  7  ULres.  Oa  a  mound  in  the  centre  of 
thk  apaoe  tiica  an  older  donjon,  octagonal  in  shape,  protected 
by  aootber  enceinte.  The  outer  nunparts  and  the  gnund  tbey 
cadow  have  been  converted  Into  pranxenades.  The  duifch  of 
St  Oervafs  dates  In  its  oldest  parts— the  central  tower,  the  choir 
and  pails  of  the  aisles — fmiti  the  middle  of  the  13th  century, 
when  it  was  founded  by  Klaiuhe  of  Castile.  The  rest  of  the 
church  tirliings  10  the  Renaiw.inri;'  juriod.  The  Gothic  and 
Renaissance  styles  mingle  in  t!ic  west  favatie,  -wiikh,  like  the 
interior  of  Llic  tiuililinj,',  is  atioriied  w  itli  a  profusion  of  sculptures; 
the  tine  carving  on  the  wooden  doors  of  the  north  nnd  west 
portals  is  partu  ularly  noticeable.  The  less  intcrkstinx  buildings 
of  the  town  include  a  wooden  house  of  the  Renaissance  era, 
an  old  convent  now  used  as  an  hAtel  de  ville,  and  a  handsome 
nadcrn  hospilal.  There  is  a  statue  of  General  de  Blanmont, 
bom  at  Giaon  in  1770.  Among  the  industries  of  Gisors  are 
fdt  mamifactuie,  hlrarhlng,  dyeing  and  leather-dressing. 

In  the  middle  aga  Gbors  was  capital  of  the  Vezin.  Its 
position  on  the  frontier  of  Normandy  caused  its  pnnafmiiwi  to 
be  hotly  contested  by  the  kings  of  England  and  nance  during 
the  iith  century,  at  the  end  of  which  it  and  the  depcntlent 
fortresses  of  Ncaufles  and  Dangu  were  ceded  by  Richard  Caur 
de  Liijn  ta  rhilij)  Auj;u>lus.  Durinj;  the  wars  of  religion  of  ;t',e 
iftth  century  il  was  ULtupicd  by  tiio  i.luke  ot  Mayciinc  or.  bthvdf 
of  tfic  League,  and  in  the  17'b  rentnry,  during  the  Fronde,  by 
the  duke  of  I-ongucvillc.  Gisors  was  kwcii  to  Charles  Auj»tislc 
Four]in  t  ill  171S  in  exchange  for  Belie  He  en  Mer  and  n^ade  a 
dm  hv  in  iTaJ  II  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  ot  the 
.1  i;'..         :  III'  'I  l.i.  of  Pcnthic%Te. 

OlSSlNG.  GEORGE  ROBERT  (1857-1003),  English  novelist, 
was  bom  at  Wakefield  on  the  3  2nd  of  November  1857.  He  vas 
educated  at  the  Quaker  boarding^chooL  of  Mderfey  Edge  and 
at  Owens  CoUege,  Mandicatior.  ffis  life,  espectally  its  eariier 
peitod,  wsa  spent  in  great  poveity,  mwnly  in  London,  though 
he  was  for  a  time  also  in  the  United  States,  supporting  him- 
self chiefly  by  private  teaching.  He  published  his  first  novel, 
Workers  in  the  Daicti,  in  1880.  The  Unclassed  (1884)  and  Isabff 
CtiimiJan  (1886)  fnlloweci.  Demos  (lS.s6!.  a  novel  dealing  with 
socialistic  ideas,  was.  Ijowevcr,  the  first  to  atrrart  aiter.tion.  It 
was  followed  b\  a  series  of  novels  reniarkafde  for  their  turcs 
of  lower  middle  class  life.  Gissing's  own  ex]>erienees  had  pre- 
(►cciipifd  him  wi'h  poverty  anil  its  brutalizinR  elTecls  em  char- 
acter, iic  made  no  attempt  at  popular  writing,  and  for  a  long 
time  the  sincerity  of  his  work  was  appreciated  only  by  a  limited 
public.  Among  his  more  characteristic  novels  were:  Tkyna 
(i8«7),  A  L^s  Mtrnhti  (1S8S),  Tim  NtUm  W«rU  (1889},  Iftw 


Cmb  Stmt  (i99i),  Bom  in  Exile  (189a),  Tkt  Odd  Wtmm  (i8gi$}, 
In  the  r«ar  of  JubUee  (1894).  The  Wkbiptit  (1897}-  Otheia, 
e.g.  Tke  Towm  Tratettv  (iqoi),  indicate  a  bmnonva  fsculty, 

but  the  prevailing  note  of  his  novels  is  that  of  the  struggling 

life  of  the  shabby-genteel  and  lower  classes  and  the  conflict 

between  education  and  eirenmstanees.  The  quabi-autobio- 
gratdiieal  Prkuli:  I':: furs  ai'  Ilfiiry  R\fcrofl  \;\-ja\}  reflects 
thtouRliout  Gissii^K'b,  studious  and  retiring  lasli-s.  He  was  .a 
pcKiid  classical  scholar  an.d  had  a  niinuie  acquaintance  with  the 
late  L.ilin  historians,  and  with  Italian  antiquities;  ami  his 
posthumous  Veraniida  (1904),  a  historical  romance  of  Italy  in 
the  time  of  Tbeodoric  the  Goth,  was  the  outcome  of  his  favourite 
studies.  Gissing's  powers  as  a  literary  critic  are  shown  in  his 
admirable  study  on  Charles  Dickens  (1848).  A  book  of  travel, 
By  Ike  lontM  Sea,  appeared  in  igoi.  He  died  at  St  Jean  de 
Los  in  the  Pyrenees  on  the  sSth  of  December  1903. 

See  also  the  introductory  csiay  by  T.  Seecomhe  to  The  Route  ej 
CUmfo  (i9o6),apiMtfaanoHsvouineaf.GiHing*sfbait  stories. 

OITSCHIN  (Czech  Jilin),  a  town  of  Bohemia,  .Austria,  65  m. 
N.E.  of  Prague  by  rail.  Pop.  (igoo)  9790,  mostly  Czech.  The 

parish  church  was  l>egun  by  Waliensteiii  after  the  rno<lel  of 
the  pilgrims'  church  of  Santiago  dc  Coiripostela  in  Spain,  but 
noi  comiilited  till  i6s'~,-  The  castlc,  which  stands  next  to  the 
church,  was  built  by  W'allen.stein  and  fini.shcd  in  1630.  It  w.-is 
here  that  the  emperor  I  rancis  1.  of  Austria  signed  the  treaty  of 
1813  by  which  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  AUiesagainst  Napoleon. 
Wallcnstcin  was  interred  at  the  neighbouring  Carthusian  mon- 
astery, but  in  163Q  the  head  and  right  hand  were  taken  by 
General  Ban6r  to  Sweden,  and  in  1702  the  other  remains  were 
lemoved  by  Count  Vincent  of  Waldstcin  to  bis  hereditaty 
bttiying  grauad  at  Mllnchcagiltai.  Giisddn  was  originally  the 
village  of  ZiffinCves  and  recelwd  its  present  oame  when  it  wss 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  town  by  Wcncesfans  II.  in  1302.  The 
place  belonged  to  various  noble  Bohemian  families,  and  in  the 
j-th  century  came  into  the  hands  of  Wallenstcin,  who  made  it 
the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Friedlam!  ar>d  did  much  to  improve 
and  extend  it.  His  miir'ier,  and  the  miseries  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  bn^ught  it  very  low;  and  it  passed  through  several 
hands  licfore  it  was  liought  by  Prince  Trauttmannsdorf.  to 
whose  family  it  btill  belongs.  On  the  20th  of  June  iHftf)  the 
Prussians  gained  her«  a  great  victory  over  the  Austrians.  This 
victory  made  possible  tlie  junction  of  the  first  and  second 
Prussitin  army  cnrp'i,  and  had  a?  an  ultimate  result  the  Austrian 
defeat  at  Kiiniggriitz. 

QIDDUa.  PAOLO  BMiUAliO  (x8iti-t87>).  Italian  writer, 
was  bom  b  Sicily.  Hb  Ebkiy  ef  Mtm  LUtimiurt  (tS*^ 
bKrai^  Um  to  the  front,  tad  ia  iA|S  he  became  paofiesiOf  ot 
Italfaui  Ifteratine  at  Pisa,  but  after  a  few  nonths  was  dcpifved 

of  the  chair  on  account  of  his  liberal  views  in  politics.  On  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Italian  kingdom  he  became  professor  of 
aesthetics  (resigning  i86j)  and  seereiary  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  .Arts  at  Florence,  and  in  is<y;  was  elected  to  the  chamber 
01  deputies.  He  held  a  prominent  place  as  ar.  his'orian.  his 
works  including  a  .T.'err,;  drl  lealro  trSfioi,  .ami  StnriA  ilri  I'lrmuni 
ilu'::ni  liS6ii,  liesides  a  translation  of  Ntacauhiy's  lltslnrv  i)/ 
EngU<id  I  i^.-'ji.  He  died  at  I'onbriiige  in  England,  on  the  8th  oil 
Scptemlier  iS~.>. 

A  Lije  appeared  at  F)oreiire  in  1874. 

OIOIIO  ROMANO,  or  Giluo  Pn»Pi  (c.  1402-1546),  the  head 
of  the  Roman  school  of  painting  in  sncccssion  to  RaphseL 
This  prolific  painter,  noddkr,  architect  and  engbteer  receives 
hia  commoD  appdlatien  fHsoa  the  place  «f  bit  bbtk— KoMe, 
in  the  Maeello  de'  Coriif.  Ufa  nanw  in  full  was  Ghdle  dl  Ptetrs 
de  Filippo  de'  Giannuzzi — Giannuzzi  being  the  tnie  family  name, 
and  I'ippi  (which  h.is  practically  supcrsc<led  Giannuzzi)  being 
an  abbrevi.ltion  from  'he  name  of  his  granrifathrr  Filippo. 
The  date  of  Giulto's  birth  is  a  Itldf  uncertain.  \a.sari  iwho 
knew  him  personally  J  s|>e,iks  of  him  as  tifty  f<iur  years  old  at 
the  riiite  of  his  death.  lit  November  Tf,jf>;  thus  lie  would  have 
Ix-en  bortt  in  i.yi:.  (")rher  accounts  assign  i.irjS  as  the  date  of 
birth.  This  would  make  Giulio  young  indeed  in  the  eariy  and 
in  sudi  case  most  pveoodous  stages  of  hla  artistfc  career,  and 
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would  ihow  him  as  dying,  after  ut  Ininiity  of  bard  wnk,  at  the 

oonpacatively  early  age  of  forty-eight. 

Giulio  must  at  all  events  have  been  quite  youthful  when  he 
first  became  the  pupil  of  Raphael,  a:id  ai  Raphatl  s  Jcaih  in 
iS?o  he  vv9«  at  the  utmost  twtni y-eighi  yearii  of  age.  Raphael 
hj'l  liiVLiJ  him  as  a  son,  aiul  had  impbyed  him  in  some  leading 
worki>,  especially  in  the  Loggie  of  tiie  Vatican;  the  scries  there 
popularly  termed  "  Raphael's  Bible  "  is  done  in  large  measure 
by  Giulio,— as  for  instance  the  subjects  of  the"  Creation  of  Adam 
and  Eve,"  "  Noah's  Ark,"  and  "  Moses  in  the  Bulrushes."  In 
the  saloon  of  the  "  Inceodio  del  Bocgo,"  abo,  the  figures  of 
"  fienefaciors  of  the  Chuich  "  (Cbukmigii^ltc.)  an  Giidio'a 
haadiwofk.  It  would  appear  that  in  Mbjccts  of  tUa  kind 
Raphael  simply  fumlahed  the  design,  and  coaunitted  the  ezecu- 
tion  of  it  to  some  assistant,  such  as  (liulio,— taking  heed,  however, 
to  bring  it  up,  by  final  retouching,  to  his  own  standard  of  style 
ar.'J  l;.  po.  Giulio  at  a  l:i:tr  cialt-  killinvfti  out  cxacll)-  the  same 
plaii;  M  that  ill  both  iiiilanrcs  infcriocjlies  oi  method,  in  the 
general  blocking  out  and  even  tn  the  details  of  the  work,  are  not 
to  be  precisely  charged  upon  the  caposcuiAa.  Amid  the  multitude 
of  Raphael's  pupils,  Giulio  was  eminent  in  pursuing  his  style,  and 
showed  universal  aptitude;  he  did,  among  other  things,  a  large 
amount  of  architectural  planning  for  his  chief.  Raphael  be- 
queathed lo  Ciulio,  and  to  his  feUonr-pH|)il  Glanf anccaco  Peani 
("  11  Fattore  "),  Ids  impkmenta  and  wotka  oi  ait;  and  apon 
them  it  devolved  to  brhic  to  oompletkiD  the  mt  freaco-work  of 
the  "Hall  of  Constantine"  in  the  Vatican— consisting,  along 
with  much  minor  matter,  of  the  four  large  subjects,  the  "  Battle  of 
Constantine,"  the  "  Apparition  of  the  Cross,"  the  "  Baptism  of 
Constantine  *'  and  the  "  Donation  of  Rome  to  the  Pope."  The 
two  lormer  eonipositiuas  weii;  cxctuled  by  I'ippi,  t-ilt  two  latter 
by  Penni.  Die  whole  of  this  onerous  undertaking  was  cuni- 
pleted  Within  a  period  of  only  three  years, — which  is  tlie  more 
remarkable  as,  during  some  part  of  the  interval  since  Raphael's 
decease,  the  Fleming,  Adrian  VI.,  had  been  pope,  and  his  anti- 
aesthetic  pontiricatc  had  left  art  and  artista  alxnost  in  a  state  of 
inanition.  Ckmenl  VII.  had  now,  however,  lucceeded  to  the 
popedom.  Bjr  this  time  Ginlio  wia  leRarded  o  the  fint  pointer 
in  Rome;,  bnt  .hit  Rowaa  catcer  waa  fated  to  have  no  fother 
sequeL 

Towards  the  end  of  1524  his  friend  the  celebrated  writer 
Baldassar  CastigUonc  seconded  with  success  the  urgent  request 
01  the  duke  of  Mantua,  Federigo  (ionzag^i,  that  Giulio  should 
migfiiie  to  that  city,  and  enter  the  duke's  service  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  his  projects  in  architecture  and  pii  torial  decora- 
tion. These  projects  were  already  conbidcrablc,  and  under 
Giuiio's  management  they  became  far  more  extensive  still. 
The  duke  treated  his  painter  munificently  as  to  house,  table, 
hones  and  whatever  was  in  request;  and  soon  a  very  cordial 
attachment  sptang  up  between  them.  In  Pipgn'a  multifaiioua 
woric  in  Mantua  tbn»  principal  nndectakinp  ihonhl  be  noted, 
(i)  In  the  Castello  he  pidated  the  "  Hiitoiy  of  Troy,"  akuc  with 
other  subjects.  (>)  In  the  suburbno  dvcal  residence  named 
the  Palazzo  del  Te  (this  designation  being  apparently  derivc<l 
from  the  form  of  the  roads  which  led  towards  the  edifice)  he 
rapidiy  carried  out  a  rebuilding  on  a  vastly  enlarged  scale, — 
the  materials  being  brick  and  ferra-rotta,  as  there  is  no  local 
stone,  ,ind  decorated  the  rooms  with  his  most  celebrated 
wurk&  lu  oil  and  fresco  painting— the  story  of  Psyche,  Icarus, 
the  fall  of  the  Titans,  and  the  portraits  of  the  ducal  horses  and 
bounds.  The  foreground  figures  of  Titans  are  from  is  to  14  ft. 
Ugh;  the  room,  even  In  ita  atmctuml  detaila,  v  made  to  aubaerve 
the  (cnenl  artistic  pncpoac^  and  maajr  of  its  anhitectutal 
features ajre distorted  accoidiagly.  Greaittyadmiicd  though  these 
pte-caijoent  wodtt  have  tim£f»  been,  and  at  noat  times  even 
more  than  can  now  be  fiiDy  mtiSed,  they  have  suffered  aevercly 
at  the  hands  of  restorers,  and  modern  c\  es  st  e  them  only  through 
a  dull  and  deadening  fog  of  renovntion.  i  he  whole  of  the  work 
on  the  Pala/^o  del  Te,  which  is  of  the  Doric  order  of  architecture, 
occupied  about  live  years.  (3)  Pippi  recast  and  almost  rebuilt  the 
cathedral  of  Mantua;  erected  his  own  mansion,  replete  with 
numerous  antiques  aitd  other  articles  of  verlu;  reconstructed 


the  street  aKfaltectnie  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  made  the  city, 

sapped  as  it  is  by  the  shallows  of  the  Mincio,  comparntively 
healthy;  and  at  Marmiruolo,  some  5  m.  distant  from  Mantua, 
he  worked  out  other  itnportani  buildings  and  paintings.  He 
was  in  fart ,  for  nearly  a  r_|uarter  01  a  century,  a  sort  of  Demiurgus 
of  the  art-j  o;  design  in  the  Matituan  territory. 

Giuiio's  activity  was  interrupted  but  not  terminated  by  the 
death  of  Duke  Federigo.  The  duke's  brother,  a  cardinal  who 
became  regent,  retained  him  in  full  employment.  For  a  while  he 
went  to  Bologna,  and  constructed  the  facade  of  the  church  of 
S.  Petronio  in  that  city.  Me  was  afterwards  invited  to  succeed 
Antonio  Sangallo  «a  aithitect  of  St  Fttei^  in  Romc;,-^  «lendld 
appointment,  wUcbj  notwfthatanding  the  atreaooua  opposition 
01  his  wife  and  of  the  cardinal  regent,  he  had  almost  resolved 
to  accept,  when  a  fever  overtook  him,  and,  acting  upon  a  con- 
stitution somewhat  enfeebled  by  worry  and  labour,  caused  his 
death  on  the  ist  of  November  1340.  Me  w  as  buried  in  ibechurdi 
of  S.  Barnaba  in  Mantua,  At  the  time  oi  his  death  Giulio 
enjoyed  an  anrnial  income  of  more  than  1000  ducats,  accruing 
from  the  liberalities  of  his  patrons.  He  left  a  widow,  and  a  son 
and  daughter.  The  son,  named  RaSaello,  studied  i>iiinting, 
but  died  before  he  could  produce  any  work  of  importance;  tlie 
daughter,  Virginia,  married  Ercole  Malatesta. 

Wide  and  soJid  knowledgie  of  design,  combined  with  a  prompti- 
tude of  composition  that  was  never  at  fault,  fnmcd  the  cnef 
motive  power  and  merit  of  Ciulio  Romano's  art.  Whatever 
was  wanted,  he  produced  It  at  once,  throwing  off,  as  Vasari  says, 
a  large  design  in  an  hour;  and  he  may  in  that  sense,  though  not 
equally  so  when  an  imaginative  or  ideal  test  is  applied,  be  called 
a  great  iiuentor.  It  would  be  dillicult  to  name  any  other  artist 
who,  working  as  an  architect,  and  a<  the  ijl.ibtic  and  pictorial 
embellisher  of  his  architecture,  produced  a  total  of  work  so  fully 
and  homogeneously  his  own;  hence  be  has  been  named  "  the 
prince  of  decorators."  He  had  great  knowledge  of  the  human 
frame,  and  represented  it  with  force  and  truth,  though  sora»> 
times  with  an  excess  of  irtovement;  he  was  also  learned  in  othCf 
matlers,especially  in  medals,  and  in  the  plans  of  ancient  buildings. 
In  design  he  was  more  strong  and  emphatic  than  giacefal,  and 
worked  a  great  dad  from  Ui  accumufatted  stoic*  of  knowledge, 
.without  oonanlting  nature  direct.  As  a  general  rule,  his  designs 
are  finer  and  freer  than  bis  paintings,  whether  in  fresco  or  in  oil 
— his  easel  pictures  being  comparatively  few,  and  some  of  them 
the  reverse  of  decent;  his  ooilouiing  la  marked  by  nn  esceas  of 
blackish  and  heavy  lints. 

Giulio  Komnno  introduced  the  style  of  Raphael  into  %fantua, 
and  estabhshed  there  a  ronsidfrahle  srhool  of  ,Trt,  which  siirpja.wed 
in  development  that  of  his  predereswir  M,'!ntcgna,  and  almost 
rivalled  that  of  Rome.  \"cry  many  engravings — more  than 
three  hundred  arc  mentioned— were  made  contemporaneously 
from  his  woiks;  and  this  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  France  and 
.  Flandenaawell.  Hli  pbw  of  entrusting  principally  to  as^tants 
the  pictorial  execution  of  his  cartoons  Ina  alrmdybeenrefened 
to;  Primatleclo  was  one  of  the  leading  coadjutors.  Slnaldo 
Mantovano,  a  man  of  great  ability  who  died  young,  was  the 
chief  executant  of  the  "  Fall  of  the  Giants  ";  he  also  co-operated 
with  13ene<letto  Papni  da  IVscia  in  patnti)it;  tlir  rerriarkable 
serier,  of  luirsfi  and  hounds,  and  the  story  of  rsyrhe.  .Vnother 
])up:l  was  l-'ermo  Guisiir.i,  who  rimiained  senliii  in  Mantua. 
Tlie  oil  pictures  of  Giulio  Romano  arc  not  generally  oi  high 
importance;  two  leading  ones  arc  the  "  Martyrdom  of  Stephen," 
in  the  church  of  that  saint  in  Genoa,  and  a  "Holy  Family" 
in  the  Dresden  Gallery.  Among  his  architectural  works  not 
already  mentioned  is  the  Villa  Madama  in  Rome,  with  a  fresco 
of  Fbljrplicmus,  and  boys  and  satyrs;  the  Ionic  facade  of  this 
building  may  have  been  sketched  out  by  RaphaeL 

Vasari  gives  a  pleasing  impreaslon  of  the  character  of  Giulio. 
He  was  very  loving  to  his  friends,  genial,  affable,  well-brcd, 
temperate  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  but  liking  fine  apparel 
anfi  handsome  scale  of  living.  He  was  good  looking,  of 
middle  height,  with  black  curly  hair  and  dark  eyes,  and  an 
ample  beard;  hia  poftitit,  pafaited  by  himaeif.  Is  in  the 
Louvre. 
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PcrfdlMi  Vuafi,  Lanzi  an']  other  historians  of  art,  the  foltowini; 
*<irk->  may  he  im'nli>inf.i ;  C  l  l  \ri-o,  Vita  di  C.  Pippi  (iSrSi; 
1  ,  <  V  in  Miirr,  Sotw  -w  /<  i  ■■■.t.imprs  gratift  aprl-s  lUssins  de  Jui'-s 
Konuittj  iih<)<;|;  R,  SiuiJLn,  two  Works  on  EUhines  and  Pain::'i)^s 

il-      '  (W.  M.  R.) 

UiUNlA  PISANO,  the  earliest  Italian  painter  whose  name  is 
found  inscribed  on  un  extant  work-  He  i.s  ^a^A  lo  have  c\ir>  i^;ci] 
his  art  from  not  lo  iii6.  He  rnay  iicrhips  have-  been  born 
towards  1160  in  l'i>.a,  and  (lini  in  or  -.onu  alUT  \:^ti:  but  other 
accounU>  give  1202  as  the  date  of  his  birth,  and  125K  or  there- 
abouts for  his  death.  There  is  some  ground  for  thinking  that 
his  family  name  was  Capiteno.  The  inscribed  work  above 
referred  to,  one  of  hi*  earliest,  is  a  "  Crucifix,"  long  in  the  kitchen 
of  the  convent  of  St  Anne  in  Piu.  Other  Pisao  works  of  like 
dnte  are  very  bubaxous,  and  aonie  of  them  may  be  also  from 
the  band  o(  Giunta.  It  fa  aald  that  he  {Minted  in  the  Offtr 
diucch  of  Afsisi, — in  espedal  a  "Ctudfiztan  "  dated  i336,willi  a 
figuie  of  Father  Ellas,  the  general  of  the  Franciscans,  embracing 
the  foot  of  the  cross.    In  the  sacristy  is  a  portrait  of  St  Francis, 

nlsii  ascrihid  to  (iiiinta;  but  it  more  [>ro':ial)^y  hilonK^i  to  the 
tiuHc  of  the  15th  ifntury.  lie  was  in  Ok  praeU^c  uf  painting 
upoji      I     ret L lit-ii  o:j  wood,  and  prepared  with  plaster. 

OIURGEVO  iOu,r,:iu).  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
Vlashca,  Ri:mani.i,  siluated  amid  mud-flats  and  marches  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  Pop.  f  ir,o3l  i^.Qyj.  Three  small 
islands  face  the  town,  and  a  larger  one  siieliers  its  port,  Smarda, 
m.  E.  The  rich  corn-lands  on  the  north  are  traversed  by  a 
lailway  to  Bucharest,  the  first  line  opened  in  Rumania,  which 
waa  bi^t  in  1869  and  afterwards  extended  to  Sroarda.  Si  earners 
ply  to  Rustcbuk,  a}  m.  S,W.  on  the  Bulgarian  shore,  linking 
the  Rumanian  lailway  tynem  to  the  chief  Bulgarian  Une  north 
of  the  Balkans  (Rustcfauk-Vama).  Thna  Gincgevo,  besides 
having  a  cooHderable  trade  with  the  borne  pMts  lower  down 
the  Danube,  is  the  headquarters  of  commerce  between  Bulgaria 
and  Rumania.  Il  expor'^  timber,  grain,  salt  and  fietroleuni ; 
imp«jr'ari>;  eoal,  iron  and  textiles    Tliere  arc  .ilio  Urge  siivvmilU. 

Giurgevo  oecLpies  the  site  o!  Theodorapolis,  a  city  built 
by  the  Roman  emperor  Justinian  's.d.  48?-i?6f;).  It  wa.'i 
founded  in  tin:  i.;th  century  by  Genoese  tnerchatit  adventurers, 
who  established  a  bank,  and  a  trade  in  silks  and  velvets.  'I  hey 
called  the  town,  after  the  patron  saint  of  C;cnoa,  San  Giorgio 
(St  George);  and  hence  comes  its  present  name.  .\s  a  fortified 
town,  GIttffevo  figured  often  in  the  wars  for  the  conquest  of  the 
lower  Danube;  especially  in  the  struggle  of  Michael  the  Brave 
(i5v3-t6oi)  against  the  Turks,  and  in  the  later  Russo-Turfcish 
Wan.  It  was  burned  in  1659.  In  1899,  iu  fortifications  were 
finally  lased,  the  «n]y  delence  left  bdof  »  castle  en  the  island  of 
Slebaiht,  united  to  the  shore  by  a  bridge. 

CllllSn.  eraSBPPB  (1809-1850),  Tuscan  Htlricsl  poet,  was 
bom  at  Monsummano,  a  small  village  of  the  Viddinievolc,  on 
the  i2lh  of  May  i8og.  His  father,  a  cultivated  and  rich  man, 
.iLeiistomcdhissonfromchililhLXjd  tostuiiy,  and  hinistli  taught 
h>ro,  among  other  subjects,  the  I'trst  rudiments  of  mnsir.  .\fter- 
wards.  in  order  to  rurh  his  n«i  \ivaeiou.H  di.s]X)silion,  he  plaied 
the  boy  under  the  ehar^te  of  a  pricil  tiear  the  vi;Iaj;e.  vvhohe 
severity  di<l  perhai>s  nure  evil  than  gcx>d.  .\t  twelve  (.itisti 
was  sent  to  school  at  Murence,  and  afterwards  to  Pistuia  and  to 
Lucca;  and  during  those  years  he  wrote  his  first  verses.  In 
18:6  he  wfnt  to  study  law  at  Pisa;  but,  disliking  the  study, 
he  spent  eight  years  in  the  couwe,  instead  of  the  customary  four. 
He  lived  failyi  however*  though  his  father  kept  hun  short  of 
money,  and  iesmed  to  know  the  world,  seeing  the  vices  of 
society,  and  die  folly  of  certain  law.t  and  ctistoms  from  which 
hfacountiywassiiScring.  The  experience  thus  gained  he  tuned 
to  food  account  In  the  use  he  made  of  it  in  his  satire. 

His  father  had  in  the  meantime  changed  his  place  of  shode 

to  Peseta,  but  Cduseppe  did  worse  there,  and  in  XoVumber 
183J,  his  f.ulicr  biVitig  paid  his  .kbu,  lie  returned  lo  studj'  at 
Pisa,  seriously  enamoured  of  a  woman  whom  he  eould  not  marry, 
but  now  rummpnrinj;  '.o  write  in  real  carncit  in  beh.ilf  of  his 
country.  With  the  poeni  t  .illcd  La  Ghigtiotiir.n  the  puilloiine!. 
Ciusti  began  to  strike  out  a  path  for  hinueU,  and  thus  revealed 
hirgrsat  fenhia.  From  this  tine  he  showed  hinsdUi  the  Italian 


Stranger,  sod  even  srapsssed  the  Frenchmsn  tn  richneu  of 
language,  refinement ofbumour  and  depth  of  satirical  conception. 
Ill  Blranger  there  is  more  feeling  for  what  is  needed  for  popular 

povtry.  His  poetty  is  le>s  studied,  it;,  vivatit)  iierhu|js  more 
Imisierous,  morc  siKuit aneo'.is ,  tnit  liia-.ti,  in  buth  m.iiiner  and 
com i-ption,  is  perhaps  more  <  h  gani,  morc  refined,  morc  pene- 
trating. Ir>  Giusti.  having  al  last  eiiScnt!  the  legal  profes- 
sion, left  Pisa  to  Ko  to  I'lorence,  nominally  to  practise  with  the 
advocate  C'apoquadri,  but  really  lo  enjoy  life  in  the  capital  of 
Tuscany.  He  fell  seriously  in  love  a  second  lime,  and  as  Ix-forc 
was  abandoned  by  his  love.  It  was  then  he  wrote  his  finest 
verses,  by  means  of  which,  although  his  poetr>-  was  not  yet 
collected  in  a  volume,  but  for  sonie  years  psased  from  hand  to 
hand,  his  name  gradual  became  famous.  The  greater  pert 
of  Ms  poems  were  published  clandestinely  at  Lttgano,  at  no 
little  risk,  as  the  woHc  was  destined  to  underaiine  the  Austrian 
rule  in  Italy.  After  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  verses  at 
Basiia,  Giusti  thoroughly  established  his  fame  by  his  Gingilliitfi, 

the  best  i:i  mor.il  tone  as  well  ,is  the  most  viKoroiis  and  elTi-elivc 
of  his  [loems.  The  i>oet  sets  himself  lu  reprcaeiit  the  vileucss 
of  the  ■. rr,isi;r\  ot;i(  i;ds.  and  the  base  means  they  u&ed  to  conceal 
t?je  iieeessii  its  ot  tile  slate,  d  he  (,;>\^iUino  has  all  the  character 
of  f.  1  l.issie  s.i'ire.  When  tlrst  issued  ir.  Tusranv,  it  Struck  all 
as  (00  imp:i.H<>tonc<l  and  personal.  Giusti  cnieretl  heart  and  soul 
into  the  political  movements  of  1847  and  1848,  sers'ed  in  the 
national  guard,  sat  in  the  parliament  for  Tuscany;  but  finding 
that  there  was  more  talk  than  action,  that  to  Uie  tyranny  of 
princes  had  succeeded  the  tyranny  of  demafogues,  he  began  to 
fear,  and  to  «Kptv»  the  fear,  that  (nr  Italy  evil  rather  than 
good  had  nsuited.  He  fell,  in  consequence,  fram  the  high 
position  he  had  hdd  in  public  estimation,  ad  in  rS^t  was 
re^rded  lis  n  reactionary.  Hu  fiicnddi^  fOT  the  BMUWlb 
Gino  Cap!><ini,  who  had  taken  htm  Into  ht»  house  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  and  who  puidislied  after  Giusti's  death  a  volume 
of  illustrate<l  i)roverbs,  was  enough  to  compromise  him  in  the 
eyes  ui  such  men  as  Guerrazzi,  Montanclli  and  Niccolini.  On 
tile  ust  ot  May  1S5C  he  died  at  Florence  in  the  palace  of  his 

friend 

Tiie  poetry  of  Giusti,  under  a  light  trivial  nspcct,  has  ,t  lofty 
civi'ii/inK  significance.  The  type  of  his  satire  is  entirely  oriRinal, 
and  it  had  also  the  great  merit  of  appearing  at  the  right  moment, 
of  wounding  judiciously,  of  sustaining  the  part  of'the  comedy 
that  "  castigat  ridcndo  mores."  Hence  his  verse,  apparently 
jovial,  was  tecrivcd  by  the  scholars  and  politicians  of  Italy  in 
an  seriousness.  Alexander  Manzoni  in  sook  of  bb  letters  showed 
a  hearty  adaniation  of  the  genioa  of  Giusti;  and  the  weak 
.\ustrian  and  Bourbod  govcnmuDta  Kgaided  them  as  of  the 
gravest  importance. 

His  poem*  have  oft  rn  f>een  repritit<  d,  tlx'  h<--(  edition*  being  those 
of  Lc  Monnicr,  Carrtucci  (it>5y.  3rd  ed  ,  1.S71):  Fioretti  (1876)  and 
Bragi  (1890).  Betides  the  poems  and  th<  girovcrbs  already  men- 
tioned, we  have  a  volame of  M'lect  letters,  (nil  o(  vigour  and  written 

in  rVie  tif«t  Tif«ean  lansfuagc,  and  a  fine  criticid  disi  onr^-  on  1  '.iu-epiie 
I'.iniii,  die  s-itiri' ai  |.oct.  In  some  of  his  ci>ni[:ioMti>jiirt  tin  eKyi.ie 
ratiuT  than  the  s,>tirif,il  jKV-t  is  siM-n.  \fany  ot  his  vcrsfs  have  bet'n 
e\(<'11<  iitK  translated  into  <  .erman  hv  P.iiii  Heyiw.  (iood  Enelish 
ir  ui-l-ii  ifin..  -AtTr  paMiihc  fi  in  thu  MkervifAm  by  Mr»  T.  A.  Trollope, 
and  SOUR  li\  \\  .  LJ.  How<  lU  .m-  in  lii...  Modern  Italian  Ports  (1887). 

OIUSTINiAHI.  the  name  of  a  prominent  Italian  family  which 
originally  belonged  to  Venice,  but  established  itself  subsequently 
in  Genoa  also,  and  at  various  times  had  representatives  in 
Naples,  Corsica  and  several  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 
In  the  Venctianline  the  foUowingaie  most  worthy  of  mention : — 
I,  Umnuo  (1380-1465),  the  Lauieatius  Justbdanus  of  the 
Roman  calendar,  at  an  mriy  age  entered  the  congicgatioo  of 
the  canons  of  St  George  in  Alga,  and  in  1435  became  general 
of  that  order,  .\bout  the  same  lime  he  was  made  by  Eugeniua 
IV.  bishop  of  Venice;  and  his  episcopate  was  marked  by  con- 
siderable atri\ity  in  church  extension  ami  reform.  On  the 
removal  of  the  pauiarchaic  from  Gntdo  lo  Venice  by  Nicholas  V. 
in  usi.  (dustiniani  was  promoted  to  that  dignity,  which  he 
held  for  fourteen  years.  He  died  on  January  8,  1465,  was 
canodied  by  Fmpe  AleiaBder  VIII.,  Us  Imtival  (ssmi'duplei) 
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being  fixed  by  lanooent  XII.  for  September  5U1,  the  anni- 
veiteiyirf  bit  ebvation  to  the  biabopric  His  muks,  consisting 
of  MraiioiM,  letten  and  uoedc  treatiaa,  have  been  fiequeatly 
leprinted,— the  beit  editimi  being  that  of  the  Benedictiiie 

P.  N.  .K.  GitwUnfani,  ptibHthed  at  Venice  in  a  vols,  folio,  1751. 
They  are  wholly  devoid  of  literary  merit.  His  life  bos  been 
wrhtcn  by  Beinard  Giustinfuit  by  IKaffei  and  alio  by  the 

licilkiinljiils. 

2.  Leonakdo  (1388-1446),  bro;hLT  01  the  preceding,  was  for 
some  years  a  senator  of  \\iiicc.  and  in  144^,  wastliusct;  procurator 
of  St  Mark.  He  translated  into  Italian  Plutanirs  Lives  of 
Cinna  and  l.nctdius,  and  was  the  author  of  some  iwctical  pieces, 
amatory  and  religious — stramboUi  and  cansoneili — as  well  as 
of  rhetorical  prose  compositions.  Some  of  the  popular  songs 
Mt  to  miiiic  by  him  became  known  as  Giuslimani. 

3.  BCBHtiumo  (140S-L48Q),  son  of  Leonardo,  was  a  pupil  of 
Guarino  and  of  George  of  Tiebiaond,  and  entcitd  the  Venetian 
senate  at  an  early  age.  He  served  ou  several  impwtant  dipto- 
natk  mis^ns  both  to  France  and  Rone,  and  about  1485 
became  one  of  the  council  of  ten.  His  orations  and  letters 
were  published  in  1492;  but  his  title  to  any  measure  of  fame 
he  posse&^t>  rel.t^  u[:ioii  liis  liiitory  ■j1  \'einre,  /)'•  t!rif,inc  urhis 
Venftiarum  rehusijur  if/sn  Resits  ItiiSona  (itg-"!,  wiiivh  was 
translated  into  Ilaiian  iiy  Domcnichi  in  1545,  anii  which  at  the 
lime  III  its  appearance  n-as  undoubtedly  the  best  work  upon  the 
subject  of  which  it  treated.  It  is  tO  be  found  In  voL  L  of  the 
Thesaurus  of  Graevius. 

4.  FiKTRO,  also  a  senator,  lived  in  the  i6th  century,  and 
wrote  on  llistoria  rerum  Venetomm  In  continuation  of  that  of 
Bernardo.  He  was  also  the  author  of  chronicles  De  gestis  Petri 
Utctn^  and  D«  Mfe  K«ii«tar«Mi»  mm  Canh  Vlii.  The  kitec 
Im  been  lepxjnted  fa  the  5<rj/i.  w.  Jtal,  voL  aL 

Of  the  Genoese  hcaoch  of  the  iamily  the  most  prominent 
members  were  the  folIowing^— 

5.  Paolo,  di  Moxici.ia  (1444-1502),  a  member  of  the  order 
of  Dominicans,  was,  from  a  comparatively  early  age.  prior  of 
their  convent  .iL  Cienua.  As  .i  priaelier  he  vsus  vers  >ilL^esb.;ul. 
and  his  taients  ut-re  luMy  recupiii/.ed  by  SUCtesilVc  pOjWS,  by 
whom  he  iiiuiie  inasier  id  the  sacrcd  palace,  inquisitor- 
general  lor  all  tile  Gfiioes«  doiiiinion.5,  anH  ultimately  bishop 
ofScioand  Huiip.irian  legale.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of 
Biblical  commentaries  fnn  longer  extant),  which  are  said  to 
have  been  characieruted  liy  Ereat  erudition. 

6.  Agostino  (1470-1536)  was  born  at  Genoa,  and  spent 
some  wild  years  in  Valencia,  Spain.  Having  in  14S7  JoiDcd  the 
Domloicao  order,  he  gave  hinuell  with  great  encqar  to  the 
study  of  Gfeek«  Hehi|«w,  Chaldee  and  Axahie,  and  !b  1514 
began  the  pfepaiatimi  of  a  poly;;lot  edition  of  the  BiUe.  As 
bishop  of  NebUo  in  Conies,  he  louk  pai  t  in  some  of  the  earlier 
sittings  of  the  Latcran  council  (1316-1517),  but,  in  con.scquence 
of  party  complications,  withdrew  to  h\A  diocese,  and  ultimately 
to  France,  where  he  bceame  a  pensioner  tif  Fratieib  I.,  and  was 
the  lirst  to  oeeufjy  a  ebair  of  lietjrew  and  Arabic  in  the  university 
of  I'atis,  Alter  an  absence  Iruir.  Corsica  for  a  jieriod  of  five 
years,  during  which  he  visited  England  and  the  Low  Countries, 
and  became  acquainted  with  Erasmus  and  More,  he  returned 
to  Ncbbio,  about  153},  and  there  remained,  with  comparatively 
little  intermission,  till  in  1536,  when,  while  returning  from  a 
visit  to  Genoa,  he  perished  in  a  stortn  at  sea.  He  was  the 
poBsesHir  of  a  very  fine  library,  wliich  he  bequeathed  to  the 
rqwUk  of  Genoa.  Of  bis  projected  polyglot  only  the  FMlter 
was  pttbUshed  {Ps^erium  Httneum,  Grateum,  AraUeim,  «( 
CkaUakum,  Genoa,  i6t6).  Besides  the  Heb««W  text,  the  LXX. 
translation,  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  and  an  Arabic  version,  it 
contain;,  the  \'ulnaie  translation,  a  new  Latin  translation  by 
the  editor,  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Chaldee,  and  a  collection 
of  scholia,  t  iiitstit.iani  printed  2000  copies  at  Ins  own  expense, 
including  hfiy  in  \elhim  for  nrwnnation  to  ibo  s(>\-ereii?ns  of 
Europe  nnrl  Asia:  Init  the  vilt  ,>!  ■  b,-  work  liiil  ni>t  encourage 
him  to  proceed  with  the  New  iestament.  which  he  had  also 
prepared  for  the  press.  Besides  an  edition  of  the  book  of  Job, 
oootainiag  the  original  test,  the  Vulgate,  and  a  new  translation, 


he  published  a  lAlin  version  of  thtMoreh  Ntwchim  of  Maimonides 
{Director  dubittttMum  aM  ptrfkxorum,  1520),  and  also  edited  In 
Latin  the  Amnmt  ^Miu  irf  Acaeas  Platonicus,  and  the  r«mMiis 
of  Chakldius.  ffis  aamb  of  Genoa  {Casiitdbtimi  omMlt  df 
Gemna)  were  publlihed  posthuiBowly  in  1957. 
The  following  are  also  noteworthy: — 

7.  PouPEIo  (1  ^6o-if>i61,  a  native  of  CorsiLa,  who  scrv'rd  under 
.•\lessandio  Karnese  and  the  iriarqttis  o:  Spiiiola  in  the  Luw 
C'oantrics.  whete  be  lost  a:i  at ni,  and.  from  the  artihcial  subsiilute 
which  he  wore,  came  tc)  lie  known  by  the  soljriquet  Bras  de  Fer. 
He  also  defended  Crete  .ijjainst  the  'I  'lrk-s:  and  subseqtientlv  '.\a'3 
killed  in  a  reconnaissance  at  Friuli.  He  kit  in  Italian  a  personal 
narrative  of  the  war  in  Flanders,  which  has  been  repeated^ 
published  in  a  Latin  translation  (Bettum  Beigicum,  Antwerp, 
1600). 

8.  Giovanni  (1515-1 556}>  bom  in  Candia,  tnnslatoi  of 
Terence's  Anirit  aod  £«wmAnv,  of  Cicelo'a  in  Ferrem,  and  of 
ViigU's  AmuU,  viiL 

9.  OkSATTO  (153^1603),  Venetian  senator,  ttandator  of  the 

Oedipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles  and  author  of  a  coUectioo  of 

Rime,  in  imitation  of  Petrarch.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
latest  represeni atives  of  -.he  classic  Ttaliat;  si  Injcl, 

10.  GLku;sLMO,  a  Genoese.  Jlourished  riuriiiK  'he  Intter  half 
of  the  i6th  century.  He  tran.slated  the  Alff.-.tis  of  Furipides 
and  three  of  the  plays  of  .•:^ophoi. les;  and  wrote  two  original 
tragedies,  J e phte  aad  Chri'Ao  tr.  Fr.sutnnf. 

11.  ViscE.NZO,  who  in  the  bcgiiming  of  the  17th  century 
built  the  Roman  palace  and  made  the  art  collection  which  are 
still  associated  with  his  name  (see  Gallcria  Giustirtiana,  Rome, 
1631).  Tbe  collection  was  removed  in  1S07  to  Paris,  where  it 
was  to  some  extent  broken  up.  la  1B15  all  that  remained  of  it, 
about  170  pictwes,  was  purchased  by  the  king  of  Prussia  and 
removed  to  Berlin,  where  It  forms  a  portion  of  t  he  royal  museum. 

QIIBIO  DA  GUAMTO  [Jooocini,  or  JtsTtiS,  or  Ghent] 
(ft.  1465-1475),  Flemish  painter.  The  public  records  of  the  city 
of  Ghent  haw  been  diligently  searched,  but  in  vain,  for  a  clue 
t  II  the  histoiy  ot  J  ii^t  u>  or  Ji.hIoi: us.  v\  honi  \'asari  and  Guiteiardiiii 
railed  (linsro  da.  (lujit  lu.  iictJiliil  anntdi^ts  of  the  ]()th  <  fntnry 
have  e:dar<ted  ujhJii  t  he  scanty  statements  of  \'a-';ari,  .'ind  dc-ieribei! 
jodocus  as  a  pu;}ii  of  Hubert  Van  Eyck.  But  there  is  no  source 
to  which  ibis  fable  can  be  traced.  The  registers  of  St  Luke's 
gild  at  Ghent  comprise  six  masters  of  the  name  of  Joos  or 
Jodocus  who  practised  at  Ghent  in  the  ijth  eeatttry.  But  none 
of  the  works  of  these  master?;  has  been  preserved,  and  it  is 
impesalbk  to  compare  their  style  with  that  of  Giusto.  It  was 
between  14165  and  1474  that  this  artist  executed  the  "  Commimioa 
of  the  ApoatM  **  wfaidi  Vasari  has  deanibed,  and  raodcrai  attics 
now  see  to  tbe  best  advantage  in  the  museum  of  Urbfaio.  It 
was  painted  for  the  brotherhood  of  Corpus  Christi  at  the  bid^g 
of  Frederick  of  Montefeltro,  who  was  introduced  into  the  picture 
as  the  companion  of  Catcrino  Zeno,  a  Persian  envoy  at  that 
•inir  <in  a  mission  to  tile  court  of  L'ri.iino.  From  tfiis  curious 
produclion  it  may  be  seen  that  Giualo,  far  from  being  a  pupil  of 
Hubert  Van  Eyck,  was  merely  a  disciple  of  a  later  and  less 
gifted  master,  who  lixjk  to  Italy  some  of  the  pcruliariiirs  of  his 
native  schools,  and  forthwith  commingled  thetn  with  those  of 
his  adopted  country.  As  a  composer  and  draughtsman  Giusto 
compares  unfavourably  with  tM  better-known  painters  of 
Flanders;  though  his  portraits  arc  good,  his  ideal  figures  are 
not  remarkable  for  elevation  of  type  or  for  subtlety  of  character 
and  expression.  His  work  is  technically  on  a  level  with  that  of 
Gerald  of  St  John,  whose  picture*  are  preserved  in  tbe  Belvedere 
at  Vienna.  Veq»aian,  a  FkneBtine  bookseller  who  oontiibnted 
much  to  form  the  antiquarian  taste  of  Fredeiidc  of  Montefeltro, 
states  that  this  duke  sort  to  tlie  Ncther'ands  for  a  capable  artist 
to  paint  a  scries  of  "  ancient  wurlhici  "  for  a  library  recently 
erecleii  in  the  palace  nf  FrViino.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  author  of  these  "  worthies,"  which  arc  still  in  existence 
at  the  Louvre  and  in  the  Barberini  ])alare  at  Rtime,  was  Giusto. 
Vet  there  are  notable  divergences  in-t  wceen  these  pictures  and  the 
"  Communion  of  the  .\postlcs."  Still,  it  is  not  beyond  the  range 
of  probability  that  Giusto  should  have  been  able,  after  a  certain 
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time,  to  Mropcr  hit  Finnish  style  by  studying  the  masterpieces 
of  Santi  and  MekMCSO,  and  so  to  acquire  the  mixed  manner  of  the 
FlemiitgS  and  I tJliiaua  which  these  portraits  of  worthies  display. 
Such  an  aniinilatioo.  If  it  really  took  place,  might  }nstify  the 
FleminRS  in  the  indulgence  of  a  certain  pride,  considering  that 
Itaphai'l  not  only  admired  these  worthies,  but  copied  them  in 
llif  likc'li  li  licKik  which  is  miw  iho  <ir!i;uiii  iil  of  ihi-  \'cniiian 
At.uli  iiiy.  I  hi-ri-  is.  nil  HTyunti  lur  iiris-jn.iiiK  thai  Gjuilo  ad 
(•uiiiiid  is  i<liiiiiiril  will)  Justus  d*Allii.rn.i(;ii:v  who  painlf<l  the 
"  Annutitiiiiioti  "  11451)  inthccluislvrsof.Santa  Maria  di  Costcllo 
at  (icncNi.  The  drawing  and  colouring  of  this  wall  |Kunting 
th.ii  JuHlu.H  <!' AllAmiign.!  wa.s  a»  surely  a  native  of  south 
I    :  :      .    :.  his  homonym  at  Urbino  was  a  born  Nclhcrlamlcr. 

QIVBT,  a  town  of  northern  France,  in  the  department  of 
ArtltMMMi,  40  m.  N.  by  E.  of  M&&iires  on  the  Eastern  nHway 
Itctwran  the  town  and  Nanrar,  Pop-  (1906)  town,  51 10; 
commune,  746S.  Civet  lies  on  tke  Meuae  aimit  i  m.  from  the 
Relgian  frontier,  Ri\d  was  formerly  a  fortress  of  oonndenble 
Jmporiancc.  It  is  divided  into  three  porlioBS — the  citadel 
i.illril  < 'harlriiii  Hit  .imi  (.rami  iHvet  on  the  left  hank  nf  ;hr  ri\  rr, 
.iiiii  iin  ;lu-  upiKiMli-  li.inlv  I'l  lit  tiivet.  ronnc»"te<l  uiih  liraiid 
HiM't  liy  a  stone  lirisl>;i-  ol  ii\>  ,ir<  hi -..  Tlx  tortress  of  <'h;uK-- 
in.in:,  Miunled  at  llu*  toj)  of  a  pn.'(  i|»iiiius  rii>  k  701;  ft.  hifih.  was 
(i.iuM.lLil  by  the  eniiH-rcir  Charles  V.  in  ihi-  Ks'.h  utiiury,  ;ind 
further  forliiied  by  Vuulwn  lU  the  end  of  the  tyth  ccniur>';  it 
is  the  ottly  Stirvival  of  the  fori ifuai ions  of  the  town,  the  rest 
o(  which  were  destroye«l  in  iSta.  In  Grand  Uivet  there  are  a 
church  ami  a  town>ball  built  by  Vaithan,  and  a  statue  of  tlie 
oompoKr  £tieiuie  Mfhul  atands  b  the  line  iquaie  nancd  after 
1dm.  Prlit  Giveti  the  indusliial  quarter,  is  traversed  by  a 
small  tributary  of  tlie  hieuie,  the  Houille.  which  is  bctrdered  by 
t»niierio»  and  glue  factories.  Pencils  and  tobacco-pipes  are 
olso  mainii.u  I  111.  1!,  riu-  ;M"  n  has  considerable  ri\  i'r  ir.ifHi  . 
Consisting  ihn  ;lv  oS  <.ii.il.  to()i>cr  and  stone.  Thi  re  is  a  ih.iinln  i- 
of  arts  iuul  manufactures. 

QIVORS,  a  manufacturing  town  of  south-eastern  France,  in 
the  ileparimcnt  of  Kh6ne,  on  the  railway  between  Lyons  and 
St  f.tiennc,  14  m.  S.  of  l.yon.  Pop,  (tooft)  1 1,444-  It  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  here  cros-ieil  by  a  suspension 
britlge,  at  its  omilucnce  with  tbo  Gicr  and  the  canal  ai  Givors, 
which  starts  at  Grand  Croix  on  the  Gier,  some  ij  m.  distant. 
The  chief  industries  ate  netal'Wevkiac  cnginceiing^amstniction 
amiglaisrwairiiing.  There  arc  coal  mines  ia  the  vicinity.  On  the 
hill  overinoking  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the  ch&tcau  of  St 
(Vrald  and  of  the  convent  of  St  Fenfol,  remains  of  the  old 
t<'»\     '■  '     '  i-'l  in  1  -,  :  I 

OJ  ALLAH.  Ill  ,u>  lm.v\ i.ui  invthologj-,  li-.e  horn  of  Hcimdatl. 
ihi'  m:,ir,!i.m  ol  thr  r.>iiilK's\  l.iKi,;o  1>\  uhiih  the  pi>ds  pass  atul 
rx'iuss  lictwwn  earth  aiui  heavcu.  Ihis  horn  h^ii  to  be  blown 
whenever  a  stranger  approaches!  the  bridge. 

QLABRIO.  I.  M AMI  s  .Xt  n  n  s  Gl\biuo,  Roman  statesman 
and  pewtti,  memWr  of  a  pjeU-ian  fan\ily.  When  consul  in 
101  ».c.  hedcfeatevl  .Vntiochus  the  Great  of  Sjria  at  Thermopylae, 
and  c<in»pcU<p*l  hint  to  Ic.ive  G.rvvie.  He  then  turned  his  attention 
to  the  Aetolians.  who  had  pcKsuaded  AmiochuB  to  declare  wai 
aitainst  Rome,  uid  was  only  pmnitcd  from  ouiliiac  them  1^ 
the  intencssion  of  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus.  In  1^9  GUbrio 
was  a  can>lixt.tte  for  the  v-ensorship,  but  was  bitterly  opi)ose<l 
by  the  noWc.-i.    He  w..s  ;  by  the  tribunes  of  ha\-ing 

t\>t»ie.iU>l  a  |>otlion  of  tlw  >>tt;iti  sp»ul&  in  hi*  own  house;  his 
Icsise  i;ave  evulenco  ajrunsj  him.  and  ho  withdrew  his  candi- 
<1.i;ure.  It  is  pr\>tv,ililo  that  he  was  the  author  oi  the  law  which 
Uni  it  to  the  ais<.trtion  of  the  pontiffs  to  insert  or  omit  the 
hUcual.iry  iwr.th  ot  the  year. 

t  t-»»%i>-t,>s.  ;v  j  f  w  ;  \UttMm,  Sahmetu,  L  13: 

intkN  to  l.(\y;  ,\p(iuA.  i;-Jt. 

J.  M.\Mi-;i  Aciuw  t>uv»tio.  Roman  statesman  and  fencnl. 
ipandsmn  of  ili«  famous  jurist  P.  Mucius  Scaevola.  When 
pneter  wrtuitius  v*a  s.c.^  he  preaUed  at  the  trial  of  Verrcs^ 

Ai.\or.Ii:-.j:  :v\  P;.-  G.iv>.-»  vxxvi.  jS\  in  Ci.'-;_r.i.:ion  with 
L.  u-r.ius  h;>  «.\\.cj^'.;c  in  the  co&^^hip  ^o;^.  be 
bi«ii(h;  (iMTwaM  a  stxtr  law  yJLa  As£ix  Calpunia) 


illegal  canvassing  at  elections.  In  the  same  >>ear  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  supersede  L.  Lucullus  in  the  government  of  Cilida 
and  the  command  of  the  war  against  Mithndates,  but  as  he  dhl 
ahtohitdy  notUng  and  was  uoaUe  to  oontrol  the  aiddiRy, 
be  was  hi  ttim  attpmeded  by  Pompey  according  to  the  pnvlrioiis 
of  the  Manilian  law.  Little  die  is  known  of  him  except  that 
he  <ti!ckred  in  f  avoig  <i  the  dtntb  p<l«ishmf  nt  far  thn  CatiHnarian 
coiii>pirators. 

Diu  Cassius  xxxvi.  14,  it.  34:  GoSni.  Pf9  Id*  Jfwttffs,  ».  9i 

Appian,  Xtithnd.  yy. 

OLACB  BAY,  a  dty  and  port  of  entr>'  of  Cape  Breton  county, 
Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  on  the  .\tlantic  Ocean,  14  m.  E.  of  Sydneyi 
with  which  it  is  connected  both  by  steam  and  electric  railway. 
It  is  the  centre  of  the  properties  of  the  Dominion  Cod  Company 
(founded  i8^j),  which  prodocemost  of  the  coal  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Thou^  it  has  a  fair  harbour,  noet  of  the  shipping  is  done  from 
Sydney  in  summer  and  from  Louisburg  in  mnter.  Pop.  (1892) 
2000;  (iQOl)  6g45;  (1006)  13,000. 

GLACIAL  PERIOD,  in  geology,  the  name  usually  given,  by 
l'',n>;h'sh  .mil  .\n-iorir;»n  writLTs.  to  thai  tompur.il ivcly  rt-ocut 
tinu-  when  all  [i.irts  ot  the  world  bu'.Tered  a  tnarkeil  lowcruig 
of  temperature,  .ni-<in-.])anie(l  iii  iii>riliern  Europe  aiit!  Xorth 
.\nierica  by  gl.iii.U  cuniliuoos,  not  uniikc  iboijc  which  now 
characterize  tf.e  Polar  regions.  This  period,  which  is  also 
known  as  ifac  "  tireat  Ice  Age  "  (German  Die  Eiszrit),  is 
synchronous  with  the  Pleistocene  pcrigd,  the  earlier  of  the  Post- 
Tcrtiaiy  or  Quatertuuy  divisions  of  geological  time.  Altbougb 
"  GlacU  period  "  and  "  Pldslocene  "  (ff.s.)  are  often  used 
qniiMqmoualy  it  is  convenient  to  conshkr  them  Mpaxately. 
inasmuch  as  not  a  few  Pleistocene  formations  have  no  causal 
relationship  with  conditions  of  glaciation.  Not  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  iQth  ccntur>-  did  the  deposits  now  generally  rccog- 
ni/eii  .IS  the  result  <if  iee  .i(ti<in  reeeivc  serious  attention;  the 
teudeiiey  w.us  to  refiard  sueh  su[HTliri,il  irregular  material 

.IS  mere  rubbisli-  E.irly  iiiea.s  u[h:iii  the  suSjer!  usu:',lly  a.sjigncd 
lluutls  as  the  formative  agency,  and  this  view  is  still  nut  without 
its  supporters  (see  Sir  H.  H.  Howorth,  The  C'uu  uil  \':f,h:miir« 
and  tht  Flood).  Doubtless  this  attitude  was  in  part  due  to  the 
comparative  rarity  of  glaciers  and  icc-ficlds  where  the  work  of 
ice  could  be  directly  observed.  It  was  natural  therefore  that  the 
first  scientific  references  to  glacial  action  should  have  been 
stimulated  by  the  Alpine  regions  of  Switiedand,  wiiich  called 
forth  the  writings  of  J.  J.  Scheuchzer,  B.  F.  Kohn,  H.  B.  do 
Sattssurc,  F.  G.  Hugt,  and  particularly  those  of  J.  Venetz.  J.  C. 
von  Charpcnticr  and  L.  A^^iz.  Canon  Rendu,  J.  Forbes 
and  others  h.id  studied  the  eausc  of  motion  of  gl.aricrs,  while 
keen  observers,  notably  Sir  James  Haii,  A.  Broogniari  and 

J  r  1  tyfair,  bad  noted  the  oocwicBce  oi  tiawelled  and  sciatcbed 

stones. 

I  hc  result  of  these  eiTorts  w  as  the  coneepiion  of  preat  ite-sheets 
dowing  over  the  land,  grimliiig  the  rock  surfaces  and  transporting 
rock  debris  in  the  manner  to  be  observed  in  the  existing  glaciers. 
However,  before  this  view  had  become  established  Sir  C.  Lyell 
evolved  the  "  drtft  theory  "  to  explain  the  widely  spread  pheno- 
menon erf  txanapoited  blocks^  boulder  clay  and  tJie  allied  dcposiu; 
in  this  he  was  supported  by  Sir  H.  do  k  BedK,  Ckatlet  Dunrin. 
Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  and  many  Others.  According  to  the  drift 
theor>-.  the  transport  and  distribtttloo  of  "  erratic  MocIls,"  iic, 
had  iHcn  ctieL-.ei  hy  il.iating  icebergs;  this  view  naturally 
invoUcil  a  »,ar..sidt;ri.b!c  and  widespread  submergence  of  the 
land,  an  assumption  which  appeared  10  receive  suf>i"jrt  iroro 
the  occasional  presence  of  marine  shciis  at  high  k\eLs  ui  the 
•'  drift  "  deposits.  So  great  was  the  influence  of  those  who 
favoured  the  drift  thconi'  that  even  to-day  it  cannot  be  said  to 
have  lost  complete  bold;  we  5till  speak  of  *'  dlift  "  deposits  in 
England  and  .Anicriira.  and  the  belief  in  one  or  more  great  sub- 
meigences  during  the  GUcial  period  is  still  lidd  Dmt  imdy 
by  certain  geologists  than  the  evidence  would  seem  to  warrant. 
The  case  against  the  drift  theory  was  most  clearly  taprused 
by  Sir  A.  C.  Ramsay  for  Engfarad  and  Scothuid.  and  by  iho 
Swedish  scientist  OtIoToicO.  Sine*  then  the  labours  of  PtofeNor 
JuBMS  Geikie.  Sir  AichibaM  Geikie.  Ftofcswr  P.  Kendall  and 
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others  in  En^nd;  von  Verendt,  H.  Credner,  de  G«er,  C 
CeiniU,  A.  Hclland,  Jentzsch,  K.  Keilhack.  A.  Pcnck,  H. 
SchrSder.  F.  Wahnschaflc  in  Scandinavia  and  Germany;  T.  C. 
Chambcrlin,  W.  ITpham,  G.  F.  Wriuhl  in  North  America,  have 
all  tended  to  confirm  the  view  that  it  is  to  the  movement  of 
gladcns  and  icc-shect*  that  we  must  look  as  the  predominant 
agent  of  transport  and  abrasion  in  this  period.  The  three  stages 
through  which  our  knowledge  of  glacial  work  has  advanced 
may  thus  be  summarized:  (i)  the  diluvial  hypothesis,  deposits 
formed  by  floods;  (i)  the  drift  hypothesis,  deposits  formed 
mainly  by  icebergs  and  floating  ire;  (j)  the  icc-shcet  hj'pothcsis, 
deposits  formed  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  agency  of 
flowing  ice. 

Evidences. — ^The  evident*  relied  upon  by  geologists  for  the 
former  existence  of  the  great  icc-shccts  which  traversed  the 
northern  regions  of  Europe  and  America  is  mainly  of  two  kinds: 
(i)  the  peculiar  erosion  of  the  older  rocks  by  ice  and  ice-bome 
stones,  and  (i)  the  nature  and  disposition  of  ice-bome  rock 
debris.  After  having  established  the  criteria  by  which  the  work  , 
of  moving  ice  is  to  be  recognized  in  regions  of  active  giaciation, 
the  task  of  identifying  the  results  of  earlier  glaciation  elsewhere 
bas  been  carried  on  with  unabated  energy. 

T,  let  Erosion: — .\lthough  there  arc  certain  points  of  differcBCe 
between  the  work  of  glaciers  and  broad  icc-shccts,  the  former 


being  more  or  less  restricted  laterally  by  the  vallc>"s  in  which 
they  flow,  the  general  results  of  their  passage  over  the  rocky 
floor  are  essentially  similar.  Smooth  rounded  outlines  arc 
imparted  to  the  rocks,  marketlly  contrasting  with  the  pinnacled 
and  irregular  surfaces  produced  by  ordinary  weathering;  where 
these  rounded  surfac<?s  have  Ix-cn  formed  on  a  minor  scale  the 
well-known  features  of  roihes  moulonnfes  (tJerman  RundhB(krr) 
«re  created;  on  a  larger  scale  we  have  the  erosion-form  known 
«$  "  crag  and  tail."  when  the  ice-shect  has  overridden  ground 
with  more  pronounced  contours,  the  side  of  the  hill  facing  the 
advancing  ice  being  rounded  and  gently  curved  (German 
Slossseile),  and  the  oppostc  side  (LeesriU)  steep,  abrupt  and 
much  less  smooth.  Such  features  are  never  associated  with  the 
erosion  of  water.  The  rounding  of  rock  surfaces  is  regularly 
accompanied  by  grooving  and  st  nation  (German  Sckrammen, 
ScliJiJfe)  caused  by  the  grinding  action  of  stones  and  boulders 
eml>eddcd  in  the  moving  ice.  'l"hese  "glacial  striae"  are  of 
great  value  in  determining  the  latest  path  of  the  vanished  icc- 
shcets  (see  map).  Several  other  crosion-fcaturcs  are  generally 
associated  with  ice  action;  such  are  the  circular-headed  valleys, 
*'  cirques  "  or  "  corries  "  (German  Zirktu)  of  mountain  districts; 
the  pot-holes,  giants'  kettles  {Strudelltkher,  Riescntopf e),{a.miliM\y 
exempliticd  in  the  Gietschergarten  near  Lucerne;  the  "  rock- 
basins''  (Fdsseebecken)  of  mountainous  regions  arc  also  believed 
to  be  assignable  to  this  cause  on  account  of  their  frequent 
association  with  other  glacial  phenomena,  but  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  actioa  of  nmoiag  water  (waterfalls,  Sic.)— 


influenced  no  doubt  by  the  disposition  of  the  ice— has  had  much 
to  do  with  these  forms  of  erosion.  As  regards  rock-tiasinit 
geologists  are  still  divided  in  opinion:  Sir  A.  C.  Ramsay,  J, 
Geikie,  Tyndall,  Hclland,  H.  Hess,  A.  Penck,  and  others  have 
expressed  themselves  In  favour  of  a  glacial  origin;  while  A. 
Heim,  F.  Stapfl,  T.  Kjcrulf,  L.  RUlimcycr  and  many  others 
have  strongly  opposed  this  view. 

3.  Glacial  deposits  may  be  roughly  das.sified  in  two  groups: 
those  that  have  been  formed  directly  by  the  action  of  the  ice, 
and  those  formed  through  the  agency  of  water  flowing  under, 
upon,  and  from  the  ice-sheets,  or  in  streams  and  lakes  modified 
by  the  presence  of  the  ice.  To  diflferenliale  in  practice  between 
tbe  results  of  these  two  agencies  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty 
in  the  case  of  unstratilicd  deposits;  but  the  boulder  clay  may 
be  taken  as  the  tj'pical  formation  of  the  glacier  or  ice-shect, 
whether  it  has  been  left  as  a  terminal  moraine  at  the  limit  of 
glaciation  or  as  a  ground  moraine  beneath  the  ice.  A  stratified 
form  of  botildcr  clay,  wliich  not  infrequently  rests  upon,  and  is 
therefore  younger  than,  the  more  tyjiical  variety,  is  usually 
regarded  as  a  deposit  formed  by  water  from  the  material 
(engliitial,  inncnmoriin)  held  in  suspension  within  the  ice,  and 
set  free  during  the  process  of  melting.  Besides  the  innumerable 
boulders,  large  and  small,  embedded  in  the  bottlder  clay,  isolated 
masses  of  rock,  often  of  enormous  size,  have  been  borne  by  ice- 
sheets  far  from  their  original  home  and  stranded  when  the  ice 
melted.  These  "  erratic  blocks,"  "  perched  blocks  "  (German 
Pindtinge)  are  familiar  objects  in  the  Alpine  glacier  district!) 
where  they  have  frequently  received  individual  names,  but  they 
are  just  as  easily  recognized  in  regions  from  which  the  glaciers 
that  brought  them  there  have  long  since  been  banished.  Not 
only  did  the  ice  transport  blocks  of  hard  rock,  granite  and  the 
like,  but  huge  masses  of  stratified  rock  were  torn  from  their 
bed  by  the  same  agency;  the  masses  of  chalk  in  the  cliffs  near 
Cromer  are  well  known;  near  Berlin,  at  Firkenwald,  there  is  a 
transported  mass  of  chalk  estimated  to  be  at  least  2,000,000 
cubic  metres  in  bulk,  which  has  travelled  probably  15  kilometres 
from  its  original  site;  a  block  of  Lincolnshire  oolite  is  recorded 
by  C.  Fox-Stmngwaj-s  near  Melton  in  Leicestershire,  which  {s 
300  yds.  long  and  100  yds.  broad  if  no  more;  and  instances  of  a 
ainiiiar  kind  might  be  multiplic<l. 

When  we  turn  to  the  "  fluvio-glacial "  deposits  wc  find  a 
bewildering  variety  of  stratified  and  partially  bedded  deposits 
of  gravel,  sand  and  clay,  occurring  se[>arately  or  in  every 
conceivable  condition  of  association.  Some  of  these  deposits 
have  received  distinctive  names;  such  are  the  "  Kames  "  of 
Scotland,  which  are  represented  in  Ireland  by  "  Eskers,"  and  tn 
Scandinavia  by  "  .^.sar."  Another  t>Tx;  of  hiUocky  deposit  u 
exemplilied  by  the  "drums"  or  "  drumlins."  Everywhere 
beyond  the  margin  of  the  advancing  or  retreating  icc-sheets 
these  deposits  were  being  formed;  streams  Ixjre  away  coarse  and 
tine  materials  and  spread  them  out  u|>on  alluvial  plains  or  upon 
the  floors  of  innumerable  lakes,  many  of  which  were  directly 
caused  by  the  damming  of  the  ordinary  water-courses  by  the  ice. 
.\s  the  level  of  such  lakes  was  changed  new  beach-lines  were 
produced,  such  as  arc  still  evident  in  the  great  lake  region  of 
North  America,  in  the  fiarailcl  roads  of  Glen  Roy,  and  the 
"  Strandlim'en  "  of  many  parts  of  northern  Europe. 

Viewed  in  relation  to  man's  [losition  on  the  earth,  no  geological 
changes  have  had  a  more  profound  im[x>rtance  than  those  of  the 
Glacial  period.  The  whole  of  the  glacialetl  region  l)eais  evidence 
of  remarkable  modification  of  to|K)graphic  features;  in  parts 
of  Scotland  or  Norway  or  Canada  the  old  rocks  arc  bared  of 
soil,  rounded  and  smoothe<l  as  far  as  the  eye  can  sec.  The  old 
soil  and  subsoil,  the  product  of  ages  of  ordinary  weathering, 
were  removed  from  vast  areas  to  be  deposited  and  concentrated 
in  others.  Old  valleys  were  filled — often  to  a  great  depth, 
300-400  ft.;  rivers  were  diverted  from  their  old  courses,  never 
to  return;  lakes  of  vast  size  were  caused  by  the  damming  of  old 
outlets  (Lake  Lahontan,  Lake  .\gas6iz,  &c.,  in  North  America), 
while  an  infinite  number  of  shifting  lakclci.s — with  their  de[X)sits 
— played  an  important  part  along  the  ice-front  at  all  stages 
oi  its  career.   The  influence  of  tliis  period  upon  the  present 
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diiUibuiioii  u:  pl<ini  and  animal  life  in  northern  laliludes  can 
hardly  Ik.  u\trt5iimat<.ii. 

Much  stress  has  tjcm  laid  ujjon  suiniosed  great  changes  in 
iIk  k\el  of  the  land  in  nurthi-ni  r<-j;iijns  during  ihc  Glacial 
period.  The  occurrence  of  marine  shells  at  an  elcvaiioii  ot 
1350  ft.  at  Moel  Tryfaen  in  north  Wales,  and  at  uoo  ft.  near 
Macclesfield  in  Cheshire,  has  been  cited  as  evidence  of  profound 
tttbmcrgence  by  some  geologists,  though  others  see  in  thc^c 
■n4  ainilu  oceumaioet  only  the  tramiKNrtiqg  action  oi  ice-abeeis 
tint  have  taavoned  the  wior  of  the  adjcliiiag  ho.  Marine 
■heOs  ia  atntilied  materiah  have  been  fovnd  on  the  coast  of 
Scothwd  at  100  ft.  and  over,  in  S.  Scandniavia  at  600  to  800  ft., 
and  in  the  "  Champlain  "  deposits  of  \orth  .America  at  various 
heights.  Thi  licad  shells  of  the  "  Yolilia  clay  "  cover  wide  areas 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Xorth  Atl.-iiuir  at  dt-pths  fruiri  500  to  1300 
fathoms,  though  ihr  s;imf  mollusi.-  i;-,  now  luut'.d  livisij?  in  Arctic 
seas  .It  thf  dipth  of  5  to  15  fathoms.  This  lui-,  hccn  lr>riki  d  U[ion 
as  a  proof  that  in  the  X.W.  European  region  tht-  litliosphcrc 
stood  about  2600  ft.  higher  than  it  does  now  (Rroggcr,  Nanscn, 
&c.),  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  tinion  of  the  mainland  of 
Europe  with  that  of  North  Amine. i  forming  a  northern  con- 
tinental mass,  "  Prosarctis  " — may  have  been  achieved  by  way 
of  Icdand,  Jan  Mayen  Land  and  Greenland.  The  pie-^dal 
valleys  and  (jords  of  Nonwy  and  Scotland,  with  their  deeply 
lubmergcd  seawafd  ends,  are  regarded  as  proob  of  fwrner 
elevation.  The  great  depth  of  aUuvium  in  aome  places  (336 
metres  at  Bremen)  points  in  the  same  direction.  Evidences  of 
changes  of  level  occur  in  early,  iiiidillf  am!  l.'.to  PUistocrnt.- 
formations,  and  the  nature  ot  the  evidence  is  such  that  it  is  on 
the  whole  safer  to  aanme  the  enitenoe  only  of  tlieiiioie  moderate 
degree  of  change. 

Tkt  Cause  of  the  Glacial  Period. — Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  formulate  a  satisfactor>-  hypothesis  that  .<diail  conform 
with  the  iuiown  facts  and  explain  the  great  change  in  climatic 
conditims  which  set  in  towards  the  cUmc  of  the  Tertiary  era, 
and  culminated  duriog  the  dadal  period.  Some  of  the  more 
praminent  hypotheses  may  be  meBtioned,  but  space  will  not 
permit  of  a  detailed  analyau  of  theories,  most  of  which  test 
upon  aonewhat  unsttfaelantial  ground.  The  prindpal  facts 
10  be  taken  Into  consideration  arc  <i)  the  great  lowering  of 
tcmprraturo  over  the  whoK-  ciirlh;  1.')  ihi-  loralization  of 
exitcmt-  gl.iv  iation  in  north-west  iiuropc  and  north-easl America; 

and  (3)  thi  icjc  j  ittnigieisinn  of  the  ioe-ahcctt,  once  or  more 

times  re|)«:iitcd 

.Some  have  .^u^^ncsttd  the  simple  solution  of  a  iliange  in  the 
earth's  axis,  and  have  indicated  thai  ibc  pole  may  have  travelled 
through  some  15°  to  20°  of  latitude;  thus,  the  polar  glaciaiion, 
as  it  now  exiats,might  have  been  in  this  way  transferred  to  include 
north-west  Europe  and  North  America;  but  modem  views  on 
the  rigidity  of  the  earth's  body,  together  with  the  lack  of  any 
evidence  of  the  cotidatfve  movemeot  of  climatic  aones  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  render  this  hypothesis  quite  untenable. 
On  similar  grounds  a  change  in  the  earth's  centre  of  gravity  is 
unthink.iblc.  Theories  b.i.seii  upon  the  vari:uinns  in  the  obliquity 
of  ihc  e>.lipuc  Of  ccccntritily  oi  the  earth's  orbit,  or  on  the 
passage  of  the  solar  system  through  t  old  regions  of  spaee.  or 
upon  the  known  variations  in  the  heat  emitted  by  the  sun,  are 
all  insecure  and  unsatisfactory.  The  hypothesis  elaborated  by 
James  CroU  {Phil.  .Vug.,  1864,  28,  p.  121;  Climalt  and  Time, 
187s;  and  Discussion  on  Climatt  and  Cosmology,  i88q)  wiis 
founded  upon  the  assumption  that  with  the  earth's  eccentricity 
at  its  maximum  and  winter  in  the  north  at  aphelion,  there  would 
be  a  tendency  in  northctn  latitudes  for  the  accumulation  of  snow 
and  ice,  wUdi  would  be  aocemuated  indirectly  by  the  formation 
of  fogs  and  a  modification  of  the  trade  winds.  The  shifting  of 
the  thermal  equator,  and  with  it  the  direction  of  the  trade  winds, 
would  divert  some  of  t  he  warm  ocean  currents  from  the  cold 
regions,  and  tliis  etleet  was  greatly  enhanced,  he  considered, 
by  the  coniiguraiion  of  the  .\;lantir  Ocean.  Croll's  li>podtcsis 
was  supported  by  Sir  R.  Ball  {The  Cause  0/  the  Great  Ice  Age, 
1803),  and  it  met  with  very  general  acceptance;  but  it  has 
been  destntctively  criticized  by  Froieasor  S.  Newcomb  {PbU. 


Mag.,  1876,  1883,  1884)  and  by  E.  P.  CulverweU  (Phil.  Mag., 
1894,  p.  541:,  and  G>:ol.  .Ma^  .  iSg  v  pi>.  j  and  55),  The  e.it;kultic» 
in  the  way  of  Croll's  theory  are:  ii)  the  landamtnlai  A&4ump- 
tiuii.  that  tiiidwiiiter  am!  midsummer  temperatures  are  directly 
piruportioaal  to  the  sun's  heat  at  those  (icnods,  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  observed  facts;  {2)  the  glacial  periods  would  be 
limited  in  duration  to  an  appropriate  fraction  of  the  precessional 
period  (siyooo  years),  which  appears  to  be  too  short  a  time  for 
the  worii  that  was  actually  done  by  ice  Sfency;  and  (3)  CroU's 
gladal  peifods  would  alternate  between  the  northern  and 
southern  bemiapheres,  affecting  first  one  then  the  other.  Sir 
C.  LyeU  and  others  have  advocated  the  view  that  great  elevatioa 
of  the  land  in  polar  regions  would  be  conducive  to  glacial  condi- 
tions; this  is  doubtless  true,  but  the  evidence  that  the  Glacial 
petiofi  was  priniiirily  due  to  this  cauie  is  not  wclJ  estafitished. 
Other  writers  have  endtavoufed  to  support  the  elevation  th<«ory 
by  combining  with  it  various  astronomical  and  nieteoroloKual 
agencies.  More  recently  several  hypotheses  have  been  advanced 
to  explain  the  glacial  period  as  the  result  of  changes  in  the 
atmosphere;  F.  W.  Harmcr  ("  The  Influence  of  Winds  upon  the 
Climate  during  the  Pleistocene  Epoch,"  QJ.C.S.,  igoi,  57, 
p.  405)  has  shown  the  importance  of  the  influence  of  winds  in 
certain  drcumstanccs;  Marsden  Mamon  {"  The  Evolution  of 
Climate,"  Anmium  Geolapsl,  1899,  a4t  !>•  93)  ha*  laid  stress 
upon  the  hdhaence  of  douds;  hut  neither  of  these  theories 
grapples  sucoessfully  with  the  fundamental  difTtculties.  Others 
again  have  requisitioned  the  variability  in  the  amount  of  the 
carbon  dioxide  in  tlie  atmosphere — h\'potheses  which  depend 
upon  iht  eiticicucy  of  -diis  ^,is  as  a  ihertnai  absorbent.  The 
supply  of  carbon  dioxide  n  .ly  ';ie  inrreas<  d  from  time  to  time, 
as  by  the  emanations  from  volcancwb  iS.  .Arrhenius  and  A.  G. 
Hogbom),  or  it  may  be  decreased  by  absorption  into  sca-watrr, 
and  by  the  carlwnation  of  rocks.  Professor  T.  C.  Chambcriin 
based  a  theory  of  glaciation  on  the  depletion  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  of  the  air  ("  An  Attempt  to  frame  a  Working  H>'potbcsis 
of  the  cause  of  Gladat  Periods  on  an  Atmospheric  Basis."  JL 
Ctd.,  1899,  vii.  752-771;  see  alto  ChanberKo  and  Sali^ry, 
Geology,  1906,  ii.  674  and  iii.  i$ay.  The  outline  of  this 
hypothesis  is  as  follows:  The  ^nonl  ooodilions  for  glaciation 
were  (1)  that  the  oceanic  circulation  was  interrupted  by  the 
existence  of  hitid;  12;  th.it  vertical  circulation  of  the  atmosphere 
was  accelerated  by  continental  and  other  intluences;  (3)  that 
the  thermal  filanketinp  of  the  earth  w;is  reduced  by  a  depletion 
of  the  moisture  and  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that 
hence  the  average  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  and 
of  the  iKVfly  of  the  ocean  was  reduced,  and  diversity  in  the 
distribution  of  heat  and  moisture  introduced.  The  localization 
of  glaciation  is  assignable  ^o  the  two  great  areas  of  permanent 
atmospheric  depression  that  have  tlwir  present  centres  near 
Greenland  aod  the  Aleutian  Islands  respectively.  The  periodicity 
of  gladal  advancea  and  ntieat^  demanded  by  those  who  believe 
in  the  validity  of  so-called  "  inteiglaclal "  epochs,  is  explained 
by  a  series  of  complicated  processes  involving  the  alternate 
depletion  and  completiaii  of  the  normal  charfe  of  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  air. 

\Vhate\er  ma\  be  the  ultimate  verdict  upon  this  difltcult 
subject,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  no  simple  cause  of  glacial 
conditions  is  likely  to  be  discovered,  but  rather  it  will  appear 
that  these  conditions  resulted  from  the  interaction  of  ,1  compM- 
cated  series  of  factors;  and  further,  until  a  gre.iter  depree  of 
unanimity  can  be  approached  in  the  interpretation  of  observed 
facts,  paiticHlaily  as  regards  the  substantiality  of  intcrglacial 
epodis,  the  very  foundations  td  a  sound  woriting  hypothesis 
are  wanting. 

Classification  of  Glacial  DeposOf—ltlkr^cial  Epoeht.—lUA 
the  deposits  of  glaciated  re^ons  consisted  solely  of  houlder 

clay  little  ditficulty  misht  ha\e  fieen  experienced  in  de.iliiig 
',vith  their  elassiti<  arioti.  Hul  iliere  are  mterralated  in  the  liouldcr 
clays  those  irrenular  stratified  and  partially  -ilnailied  masses 
of  sand,  gravel  and  loam,  trequentiy  containing  Hiarine  or 
freshwater  shells  and  layers  of  peat  with  plant  remains,  which 
have  given  rise  to  the  conception  of  "  intcrglacial  epochs 
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la  ibe  ifgDioat  eowlitioiu  of  glaciation,  lAea  lb*  ke- 
•faeeU  dwindled  alaott  entirely  away,  while  plants  and  nnitmls 

rc-fstablishcd  thcimclvcs  on  the  newly  exposed  soil.  Glacialists 
may  b<.-  ranged  in  twu  schools:  Ihose  who  believe  that  one  or 
more  phases  of  milder  climatic  conditions  broke  up  the  whole 
Glaci.il  ptriud  into  alteruatiug  epochs  of  glaciation  and  "de- 
gl.Ki.itujii  ";  and  thos*  who  bfliivc  thai  the  iiUcnalaled 
deposits  represent  rather  the  localized  recessional  movcnunts 
of  the  icc-shccts  within  one  single  period  of  glaciation.  In 
addition  to  the  stratified  deposits  and  their  contents,  iroix>rtant 
evidence  in  favour  of  iotergladal  epochs  occurs  in  the  presence 
of  weatbered  Kufacet  on  the  top  of  older  bouMer  daya>  which 
•te  tlieimdves  coveted  by  youDfeffliidal  dapoiiii. 

The  OHM  of  the  intcrffanl  hypotherie  hu  bam  matt  anfently 
chanqNoncd  in  England  dv  Proletaor  Jaam  GeHde:  who  haa  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  there  were  in  Europe  six  distinct  KfaKhd 
epochs  within  the  Oliclal  periral,  !wparat>'<l  liy  five  epoch*  vCmoK 
moderate  temperature.   Thv**.-  arc  cmimrTited  below: 

6tb  Glacial  epoch,  Upper  Turbanan.  iinlii^  ated  by  thodcpOlitaof 
peat  which  uooierlie  the  lower  rai.ttHl  lieache». 
5th  iMirriaeUil  etoch.  Upper  Pvrtttian. 

Sth  Glacial  epoch.  Lower  Turbarian,  indicated  by  peat  deposits 
ovfrlx-ing  the  lower  forest-bed.  hy  the  rained  beaches  and  came- 
clavs  of  Scotland,  and  in  part  by  the  LiUortiut-ctays  of  Scaiidina\-ia. 

4(h  inlerrlacial  efxxh.  Lower  ForeslioH,  the  loWCT  foiCttS  UWtcr 

p.  .<t  ■■<,  ,]-,  1  lu-  .4  M<.v/uj-bcds  of  the  gieat  mhwnter  Baltic  bkeajid 

the  Z.i/;<>rina-clays  of  ScandinaN'ia. 

4tb  Glacial  epoch,  Mecklcnburgian,  reppeiCPted  by  the  moraines 
of  the  last  great  Baltic  glacier,  which  reach  their  aonthem  limit  in 
Mecklenburg;  the  loo-ft.  terrace  of  Scotland  and  the  KaUM-bcd*  of 
Scandinavia. 

jrd  Inirr^ladiil  ef>r>ch.  Neuda  kiun,  intercalations  of  marine  and 
frcshwatrr  ilt-posit?  in  the  bouldir  days  of  the  southern  Baltic  coasts. 

3rd  Glacial  epoch,  Polandlan,  glacial  and  fluvio-glacial fonnations 
of  the  minor  Scandinavian  ice-sheet; and  the"  eiiper  beuhlercilBy" 
of  northern  and  western  Euro|)c. 

Snd  InUrifacial  epoch,  lUhetian,  interglactal  beds  of  Britain  and 
fiinites  of  Swit/erloivJ. 

Snd  (>lacial  ci5o<  h,  Saxonian.  deposits  of  the  period  of  maximum 

eiciation  wliiii  ilif  iKinliirn  ic<-»liii-i  reachixl  tin-  low  ground  of 
xonv,  and  thu  .Alpiiii.'  gk'i  it  rs  forniixi  the  outermost  moraines. 
1st  intrrilacial  epoch,  \nrfolkiiin,  the  fiinst-lH-d  M  ric»of  Norfolk, 
lilt  Glacial  epoch,  Scaniaii,  n-prfM-nted  only  in  the  wiith  of  Sweden, 
which  was  overridden  by  a  large  Baltic  glacier.    The  Chillesford 
clay  and  Wcyboume  crag  of  Norfolk  and  the  oldest  moraines  and 
fluvio-gUit  ial  gravels  of  the  An  tii  I.iikI*  ma\'  iH-lony  to  this  epcM-h, 

In  a  similar  manner  l'r<ifi--rr  ( 'h,i::iberlin  and  other  .\nnTii.an 
teologists  have  recognized  the  follnwin^'  stages  in  the  glaciation  of 
riofth  America  t 

The  Champlain,  marmc  substage. 
The  Glacio-laciutfine  substage. 
The  later  Wisconsin  (6th  glacial). 
Tlu)  JSfik  interracial. 


The'arlier  Wisconsin  (5th  gtadil). 
TTte  Peorian  {4th  inlerrlacial). 


The  Iiiw.in  I  nh  ^;l,u  i,il). 
The  Sangamon  ijrd  inUrtfacial). 
The  Uinoiaa  (jniafadal). 
Tft*  FafNMHll  «r  WKihHMii  (and  mtertfociai). 
The  Kansan  (2nd  glacial).        ••  w    .  • 
The  Aflonian  (ist  tHUrglaeial).  ' 
The  sub-Aftonian  or  Jerseyan  (1st  gUcial). 
.Mthoueh  it  itadtlHtted  that  no  strict  correlation  of  the  European 
and  Nortn  .American  stages  h  possible,  it  li  i^  b<<  n  sumestrd  that 
the  Aftonian  may  be  the  cijuivalent  of  the  Hi  lveii.in;  tiie  Kan>«'in 
may  represent  the  Saxonian;  the  lowan,  the  i'olandian;  the 
jcneyan^  the  Scanian;  the  early  Wisconsin,  the  Maddenbuigian. 
But  oonatdering  how  fragmentary  is  much  of  the  evtdenee  In  favour 
of  these  stages  both  in  Europe  and  America,  the  value  of  such 
attempts  at  correlation  must  be  infinitesimal.    This  is  the  more 
evident  when  it  is  observed  that  there  are  other  geologists  of  equal 
eminence  who  are  unable  to  accept  mj  large  a  number  of  epochs 
after  a  cli»o  ^tudy  of  the  local  circumstances;  thus,  in  the  sub- 
joined si  heme  for  north  Germany,  after  H.  W.  Munthei  there  are 
three  glacial  and  two  interglacial  epochs. 

[The  Mya  time  =beech-time. 
Peat-Glacial  epoch  ■<  The  LiUori'na  time  — oak-time. 

iThe  /ln£y/u.(  time  =  pine- and  birch-time. 
[Including    the     upjKT    bouhler^   1  , 
^1  j_i       n      I    "  yininKer  Baltic  moraine"  with  the 

L    grcHsive  stage, 
and  Itdtrdaeitd  epoch  including  the  C . 
and  Ghcnu  epoch,  the  maximum  gUdatkm. 
ist  imenjiaeial  epcck. 
lat  Glacial  epoch,  "  ofaler  hoiddar  day. 


Again,  in  the  Alps  four  interglacial  epochs  have  Iwcn  recognised; 
while  in  England  there  arc  manv  who  are  wilting  to  canc«lc  one 
such  ep(K-h,  though  even  for  this  the  evidence  is  not  enourii  to  satisfy 
all  KUiaiists  (O.  W.  Lanplugh,  Address,  Section  C.  Brit.  Attcc^ 

York,  1906). 

This  great  divcnity  of  opinion  is  eloquent  of  the  difiBculdcs  of  the 
subject ;  it  is  Impoasiole  not  to  sec  that  the  diaco%'ery  of  inieiglacial 

c[)ochs  bears  a  close  relationship  to  the  origin  of  certain  hypothcaes 
of  tht  rau<ie  of  glaciation;  while  it  is  significant  that  those  who 
have  had  to  do  tnc  actual  mapping  of  glacial  dei>o!iits  have  usually 
gn  ater  difficulty  in  finding  good  evidence  of  such  definite  ameliora- 
tions of  climate,  than  those  who  have  founded  their  views  upon  the 
examination  of  numerous  but  iaoleted  aieeii 

Extent  of  GUtciat  Dtp»sils.^nm  evidenoe  of  the  Idnd  dted  above, 
it  appean  that  during  the  glacial  period  a  scries  of  great  ice-sheets 
covered  enormous  areas  in  North  America  and  north-west  Europe. 
The  area  covered  during  the  maximum  extension  of  the  ice  has  been 
reclioned  at  :;o  inilliDti  Mj'.iare  kilometres  (nearly  H  million  sq.  m.  1 
in  North  America  and  6i  million  square  kilometre*  (about  2)  million 
sq.      in  fiorope. 

In  Europe  three  ^eat  eentrea  edated  from  which  the  ice-atrcama 
radfaited:  foremost  in  impcntance  was  the  region  of  Fennoscandia 
ftfae  name  for  Scandinavia  with  Finland  as  a  single  geological  region) ; 
from  this  centn'  the  ice  ■"jwad  out  far  into  Germany  and  Russia  and 
westward,  across  the  .North  Sea,  to  the  shores  of  Hril.iin.  The 
southern  Imumbry  of  the  ice  extended  from  the  estuary  of  the  Rhine 
in  an  irregular  wries  of  IuIms  along  the  Schicfcrgebirge,  Han, 
ThQringerwald,  Erzgebirge  and  Riesengebirge.  ,ind  the  northern 
flanks  of  the  Carpathians  towards  Cracow.  Down  the  valley  of 
the  Dnieper  a  lol>e  of  the  ice-sheet  projected  as  far  as  40'  50'  N.; 
another  lobe  extended  down  the  Don  valley  as  far  as  48°  N. ;  thence 
the  t>oundar>'  runs  north-easterly  towards  the  Crals  and  the  Kara 
Sea.  The  British  Islands  constituted  the  centre  second  in  import- 
ance; Scotland,  Irebnd  and  all  but  the  southern  pert  of  England 
were  covered  bya  moving  ice-cap.  On  the  west  the  ice-sheets  reached 
out  to  sea;  on  the  east  they  wcie  ooatermimous  with  those  from 
Scandinavia.  The  third  European  centre  was  the  Alpine  region; 
it  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  masses  of  morainic  detritus  and 
perched  blm  ks  that  here,  in  the  time  of  maximum  glaciation.  the 
ice-covcred  area  was  enormously  in  excess  of  the  shrivelled  remnants, 
which  still  remain  in  the  existing  gbciers.  All  the  valleys  were  filled 
with  moving  ice;  thus  the  Rhone  glacier  at  its  maximum  filled  l.ake 
Geneva  ana  the  plain  between  the  Bernese  Oberland  and  the  Jura: 
it  even  overrode  the  latter  and  advanced  towards  Besanvon.  Ex- 
tensive glaciation  was  not  limited  to  the  aforesaid  regions,  for  all 
the  areas  of  high  gruunil  had  their  independent  glaciers  vtrongly 
developed;  the  l'yreni-<s,  leiitral  highlands  of  France,  we 
V'o!!«es,  Black  Forest.  AiK-riniiict;  and  Caucaaua  were  ccotict  of 
minor  but  still  important  RlaeiatiDn. 

The  greatest  expansion  of  ice-sheeis  w-;ts  located  on  the  North 
American  continent;  here,  too,  there  were  three  principal  centres 
of  outflow:  the  "  CordiHeran  "  iie-shctt  in  ilie  N.W.,  the  "  Kec- 
watin  "  8he<-t,  radi.itin^  fmrn  ihr  lerur.il  Cana<lian  plains,  ami  the 
eastern  "  Labrador  "  <ir  "  L.iiirentide  "  fhcet.  From  each  of  (hcNe 
centres  the  ice  iwurcd  outwards  in  every  direeiiDii,  but  [he  prini  ipal 
flow  in  each  ca.se  was  towards  the  south-west.  The  southern 
boundary  of  the  glaciated  area  runs  as  an  irregular  line  along  the 
49°  parallel  in  the  western  part  of  the  continent,  thence  it  follows 
the  Slitwii-iipiii  v;dli  v  dinvn  to  its  junction  with  the  Ohio  (southern 
limit  37°  ,^o'  .N  ).  eastward  it  follows  the  direction  of  that  river  and 
turns  north-eantward  in  ihe  ll^Il^-^ion  of  New  Jersey.  As  in  Europe, 
the  mountainous  regions  of  North  America  produced  their  own  Ux:al 
glaciers;  in  the  Rockies,  the  Olympics  and  Sierras,  the  Bighorn 
Mountainaof  WyDodng>theUinMMOuntain»of  litah,Ac.  Although 
it  Htm  m  tlw  northern  hemliplieie  that  the  most  extensive  gladation 
took  plecfc  the  effects  of  a  general  lowering  of  temperature  seem  to 
have  been  felt  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  all  parts;  thus  in  South 
.•\merira.  New  Zealand,  Aiistr.ilia  and  Tar<ttiania  glaciers  reached 
down  the  valleys  far  below  the  e\istiti(j  lirniis.  .uiil  i  ven  where  none 
are  now  to  be  found.  In  Asia  the  evidences  of  a  former  extension 
of  Klaciation  MK  tfioenble  ia  the  Himekraai  and  aofthward  fat  the 
high  ranges  of  China  and  Eastern  Siberia.  Thaanawiatnieof  paruof 
TurkestananH  Lebanon.  InAfricaalso.inBritiihEaitAfricamorainea 
are  discoveri-d  5400  ft.  below  their  modem  Brah.  In  Iceland  and 
Greenland,  and  even  in  the  .Antarctic,  there  appears  to  be  evidence 
of  a  former  greater  exten>ion  of  the  ice.  It  is  <if  interest  to  note  that 
Alaska  seems  to  be  free  from  excessive  glaciation.  and  that  a  remark- 
able "  driftless  "  area  lies  in  Wisconsin.  The  maximum  glaciationof 
the  Glacial  period  wasclearlv  centred  around  the  North  .Atlantic. 

Glacial  Epochs  in  thf  ofdrr  GeolopaU  Ptfieds. — Since  Ramsa>' 
drew  attention  to  the  subjert  in  1.S55  (  *  Ontfaeoccurrence  of  anxolar, 
siibanRular,  polished  and  striated  fragments  and  boulders  in  the 
rt  rini.m  Hn-i  ria  of  Shropshire,  Won  e.^tn ..hire.  ,.*ic..  and  on  the 
prob.ible  existonrc  of  planers  and  ii-elx  rji'i  in  the  I'erniian  epoch." 
Q..l  <i  S.,  1S55,  jip  i  ^5.2i>5;i.  a  g(Kxl  deal  of  attention  has  1w<  n  |>aid 
to  such  formations.  It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  the 
Permo-carboniferous  conglomerates  with  striated  boulders  and 
polished  rock  surfaces,  such  as  are  found  in  the  ICaroo  formation  of 
Snuth  Africa,  the  Talkir  conglomerate  of  the  Salt  Range  in  India, 
end  the  coneipondhn  formatiana  in  Austnlla,  1  "  __  j— j-u^ 
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iJaruil  ronditioiM  mt  that  ncriod  on  the  Rrtat  Indo-Aiutrnlian 
cnntincni.  A  ti^cial  oriKin  na»  Imi  h  ■.iikki  shiI  fi>r  niimi-rous  other 
riifiKlimirralir  fiirmntionh,  hik  h  .is  the  l'rv  (  .iiiibri.iii  I  orricjonian  of 
S  iill.iiirl.  iiiul  "  '  n  Inisi  hi.  liK  !i '  iif  Norway ;  thi-  liii-siil  C'arlxmifcrou* 
cuni|l<init'riilf  u(  |jitrt»  ui  KnKlaod;  (he  I'lfmian  tireccias  of  England 
•nd  |»rM  «f  Kwoyei  the  THm  of  [>evoiHliwe:  the  coantc  con- 
glooimim  In  the  Tertwiy  Flytch  in  central  Europe;  and  the  Nf  iorcnF 
CongVaaieimtf  ol  the  Ugiiiian  Apcnnimi.  In  regard  to  the  g\ac'm\ 
mlim  of  ail  thi-w  formationii  there  is,  howcvit,  gn-al  diveri(onre  of 
opinion  (wi-  A.  Mcim,  "  Zur  Kraui"  «U>r  rxoti«:hcn  llltk-kr  in  I-lysch," 
Aivfiir  gtalt'iiniif  llflvfliar,  vol.  ix.  No.      1907,  pp.  4i,V4-4' 

AiniKiKiriKN.— Tlw  litt-rature  doaline  directly  with  the  Olaiiiil 
(M-rliHl  ha*  n-ached  snomMM  dtiMiMloaai  in  MliiitkNi  to  the  work.1 
alrt-adv  mentioned  the  foUnwinc  may  be  uken  M  a  guide  to  the 

Klcral  outline  of  the  »iul>irct:  I.  Cieilcie,  The  Great  Itr  Atr  (3rd  cd., 
ndon.  l<<'"4t.  also  Earih  SaJplurc  (i»i>N):      K.  WriRhl,  The  Ice 
Ate  in  ,\(iilh  Ameriea  Uih  i  ii  ,  .\i  w  NUrk,  and  Miin  and  the 

(ifiiiKil  I'fnod  (iMi)jl;  i  1-.  I  .1  iiii!/.  Ihf  htszril  ( HrnunschwriR, 
IViXi);  A.  IVm  k  anil  I'.  UrUrkni  r.  lUr  Alffn  im  I'.iszeitnltrr  (I.eip/iK. 
IVi>l-|(|iiA,  iini Kiiipleh-il),  Many  n  lerenres  to  the  literature  will  lie 
found  in  Sir  A.  (  '.eikie's  Trxlhnok  of  (ienloity.  vol.  ii.  Ulh  190,^): 
C'hiiml>rrlin  and  SiliHlmry,  (iVd/fiKv.  Mil.  iii  ( i<jii<>).  Aa  an  example 
of  lihieial  theories  rarried  U'viind  if<ii.il  limit-*,  oce  M.  Guernhan, 
/'ti-  I'  tftftxhrrunn  der  Krde  ton  I'i'l  :u  I'ol  llt.  rliii.  lO'XO.  Stv  als«i 
/ii(uhri(l  fur  (ilrtsiherkunde  (Hirlin.  I<)ix>  .iinl  i.inv.if.j..  mi.irtrrly  I ; 
>ir  II.  ll.  Iloworlh  loppoHinjC  ar<epiei|  >:la<i.il  theoriisi,  theCitacm! 
Nttklmare  and  Ike  FIihhI,  i..  li.  (London,  |H<)^>.  l(e  and  Water,  i.,  11. 
(London,  igo.S).  The  Mammoth  and  Ike  Flood  (London,  I887). 

(J.A.H.) 

OLACIIR  (adopted  from  the  Kn-nch;  from  glace,  ice.  Lat. 
ghitin), »  OMM  of  caasfacUA  ice  originating  in  a  snow  ficld. 
GUdrn  «m  fomed  on  any  pofUon  of  the  euth'a  auifacc  that 
fa  p«tnuuwnl)y  above  the  fimw-linc.  Th»  line  vwriea  locally 
in  the  same  latitudes,  being  in  some  places  higher  than  in  others, 
hut  in  (he  main  it  may  be  <li>scribed  as  nn  ellipl  leal  shell  surround- 
ing the  iMltti  Willi  its  limKisI  iliimuliT  in  the  Inipits  and  its 
ahorleitl  in  the  imlar  reKioii^,  where  it  touches  sca  le\ el.  From 
the  iMn  iue  regions  of  Ihe  .\ri  lir  .iml  .\nl.iri  lir  eiriles  this  Cold 
shell  swells  upwards  into  a  broad  dome,  from  1 5,000  to  iS.ooo  ft. 
high  over  the  tropics,  truncating,  as  it  rises,  a  numlx-r  of  [>eaks 
and  mountain  ranges  wboac  u|>p«r  (wriions  like  all  regions 
above  this  thermal  thell  receive  all  their  moisture  in  the  form  oi 
■now,  Since  th«  tempetattire  above  the  snow-line  is  below 
(reeaini  point  evapotalion  fa  very  slight,  and  as  the  snow  is 
solid  it  tends  to  accumulate  in  saow-fidds,  when  tlw  snow  of 
one  year  fa  coveted  by  that  of  the  next,  and  these  are  wrapped 
over  many  deeper  layers  that  have  fallen  in  previous  years. 
If  these  piles  of  snow  wvre  rigivl  and  immovable  they  would 
imte.oe  ii\  lir.>;li;  imnl  the  whole  field  rose  alMue  the  zone  of 
ordinarv  almospln  in  precipitation,  and  the  polar  ice  caps  would 
add  a  I<>.id  to  ihe>e  re);ioiis  that  would  proiluce  far-reaching 
results.  I'hc  nuiunl.\iii  re^;u<iis  alsi<  would  rLsc  some  miles  in 
height,  anil  all  their  ic.itures  wouUl  lie  Iniricd  in  domes  of  ■iiiow 
some  miles  ii\  ihickncss.  When,  however,  there  is  sulhciont 
weight  the  mass  yields  to  pressure  and  llows  outwanls  and 
downwards,  t  hus  a  balance  of  weight  and  height  is  established, 
and  the  ice  lield  is  disittiegraicd  principally  at  the  edges,  the 
surplus  in  polar  regions  being  carried  off  in  the  form  of  icebergs, 
and  in  mountain  regions  by  streams  that  Ikrw  from  the  mdtfaig 
ends  of  the  gluiers. 

Fi>rmMu'H.  ■  The  (o^n^ation  of  glaciers  is  in  all  cases  due  to 
similar  tauM>,  nanu  U  ,  tc  •,'i  ritviical  and  intermit tcr.t  !:iHs  of 
Munv.  Alter  a  .snow  l.iU  '.h.cre  is  a  [H-riod  i>f  rt'st  ilurini;  which 
llu  viu'w  tuvomes  ci>iujvi.tcd  In  pressure  arni  a'^.-umes  the 
wcUkriowst  granular  character  seen  in  Kiiik>  and  (uuhes  of 
urdiiiatv  snow  that  lie  k>nj;e>t  ujxin  the  iirouiui  when  the  snow 
is  mrliuig.    This  is  ihe.Sm  or  The  ne-\t  fall  of  snow  cxivcrs 

and  cvnvYals  the  vM,  but  the  light  fresh  cr>-stals  of  this  new 
snow  in  turn  become  coa^mctcd  to  the  coarsely  cr>-8ialline 
gntnukr  form  of  the  nndnlyiat  layer  and  become  oM  in  turn. 
The  procem  go<«  on  continwilly:  tlie  lower  layen  bceone  subject 
to  greater  and  greater  pmsure.  and  in  consequence  become 
gta>',ualK  con'.(victcsi  in!c>  deitse  clear  ice.  which. however,  retains 
us  itiaiiuur  cr\ stalluie  texture  thn.>ughout.  The  upp*'r  layers 
v>t  i;e\  e  are  usuallv  s;  ratitusi.  owitig  to  s^^mc  individu.il  peculiarity 
in  the  fall,  or  to  the  acvumulatton  of  dust  or  debris  upon  tbe 
Stttlace  beK*te  it  is  coveicd  by  fresh  snow,  thfa  sumiitication 


is  often  vfaiUe  on  the  cmcfsbig  ctader,  though  it  fa  to  he  distin- 
guished from  the  foUfation  planes  canied  by  ahearing  movement 

in  the  body  of  the  gfacier  ice. 

Types. — The  snow-field  upon  which  a  glacier  depends  is 
always  formed  when  snow  fall  is  greater  than  snow-waste.  This 
occurs  under  varyinj;  conditions  with  a  differently  resulting 
type  of  glacier,  Thi  ri-  are  limited  fields  of  snow  in  many 
mountain  regions  giving  rise  to  long  tongues  of  ice  moving 
slowly  down  the  valleys  and  therefore  called  "  valley  glaciers." 
The  greater  part  of  Greenland  is  covered  by  an  ice-cap  extending 
over  nearly  400,000 sq.  m. ,  forming  a  kind  of  enormous  continuous 
glacier  on  iu  lower  slopes.  The  Antarctic  ice  tcgiOD  fa  believed 
to  extend  over  more  than  3^000,000  sq.  m.  Each  ni  these 
continental  fields,  besides  producing  block  as  distingnisbed 
from  tongue  glaciers,  sends  hito  the  sea  a  great  number  of  ice- 
bergs during  the  summer  season.  These  ice-caps  covering 
great  regions  arc  by  far  the  most  important  types.  Between 
these  "polar"  or  "continental  glaciers"  and  the  "alpine" 
type  lliere  are  many  grades.  Smaller  detached  ice-caps  may 
rest  upon  high  plateaus  as  in  Iceland,  or  several  lotigucs  of  icc 
coining  dow  n  neighbouring  valleys  may  splay  out  into  convergent 
liilics  on  lower  ground  and  form  a  "  piedmont  glacier  "  such  as 
the  Malaspina  Glacier  in  Alaska.  When  the  snow-field  lies  in  a 
small  depression  the  gladcr  may  remain  suspended  in  the 
hoUow  and  advance  no  iaither  than  the  edge  of  the  soow-ficid. 
TUs  to  called  a  "  diff-gfaMier,''  and  fa  not  uncoaaian  in  mountain 
regions.  The  end  of  a  larger  gbder,  or  the  edge  of  an  k»4heet, 
may  reach  a  precipitous  cliff,  where  tbe  ice  wfll  break  from  the 
cttgc  of  the  advancing  mass  and  fall  in  blocks  to  the  lower  ground, 
where  a  "  reconstructed  glacier  "  will  be  formed  from  the  frag- 
ments and  advance  farther  <iinvn  the  .slo|>e. 

When  a  glacier  oiijjiiiaUs  upon  a  clome-shajK-cl  or  a  level 
surface  the  ice  will  deploy  radialU-  in  all  dire,  ijinis.  W  hen  a 
snow-field  is  formed  above  sleep  valleys  separated  by  high 
ridges  the  icc  will  flow  downwards  in  long  streams.  If  the 
valleys  under  the  snow-fields  are  wide  and  shallow  the  resultant 
glaciers  will  broaden  out  and  partially  fill  them,  and  in  all  cases, 
since  the  conditiona  of  gfacier  fonnntiDn  me  similar,  the  resultant 
form  and  the  diiection  «f  anthm  wfll  depend  upon  the  amount 
of  ice  and  the  fona  of  the  surface  over  which  the  glacier  flows. 
A  gfadcr  flowing  down  a  narrow  gorge  to  an  open  valley,  or  on 
to  a  plain,  will  spread  at  its  foot  into  a  fan-«haped  k>be  as  the 
ice  spreads  outwards  while  moving  downwards.  An  ice  cap 
is  in  tlie  main  thickest  at  the  centre,  and  thins  out  at  the  edges. 
.\  valley  glacier  is  thickest  at  some  point  bciwcen  its  source 
and  its  end.  but  nearer  to  its  source  ih.in  to  us  termination, 
but  its  thickness  at  various  portions  will  depend  ufxjn  the 
contour  of  the  valley  floor  over  which  the  glacier  rides,  and 
may  reach  many  hundreds  of  feel.  .\t  its  centre  tbe  Greenland 
ice-cap  is  estimated  to  be  over  5000  ft.  thick.  In  all  cases  the 
glacier  ends  where  the  waste  of  ice  is  greater  than  the  miffiy, 
and  since  the  relationship  varies  in  different  years,  or  cydes  of 
years,  the  cad  of  a  glacier  may  advance  or  retreat  in  hnrmongr 
with  greater  or  Icm  snow-fall  or  with  cooler  or  hotter  summcrt 
There  seems  to  be  a  cyde  of  inclusive  contraction  and  erparwion 
of  from  to  40  or  50  years.  .\i  present  the  ends  of  the  Swiss 
glaciers  are  cradlci!  in  a  mas*  of  moraine-stuff  due  to  former 
extension  of  the  placicrs,  and  invest igaiii>ns  in  Iniiia  show  that 
in  s»ime  parts  oi  the  Hima!ay.j.s  the  glaciers  are  rclrciliug  as 
they  arc  in  North  .\raerica  and  e\en  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
(.Wslure.  January       iocs.  p.  :ci<. 

MfT<ment. — llie  fact  that  a  glacier  moves  is  easily  demon- 
strated: the  cause  <rf  tbe  mm-cment  is  pressure  upon  a  \-iclding 
mass;  tlie  nature  of  the  movement  fa  still  under  discussion. 
Kows  of  stakes  or  stones  placed  in  line  acram  a  glacier  are  found 
to  change  their  position  with  respect  to  objccu  on  tbe  bank  and 
also  with  leipsnl  to  eadi  other.  Tbe  posts  in  the  centre  of  the 
ice-stream  gradually  move  away  from  those  at  the  aide,  pcovins 
tl.at  the  centre  mo\-es  faster  than  tbe  sides.  It  has  also  been 
provcil  that  the  surface  portions  mo\-c  more  rapiily  than  th« 
deeper  layers  and  that  the  motion  is  slowest  at  the  sides  aiMl 
bottom  where  friction  fa  greatest. 
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Hm  imte  of  metim^  iMut  tbe  auut  (pot  h  aot  uaifofiB.  Heat 
•coelentcs  it,  odid  wmtt  h,  and  tlie  pnumt  of  a  latge  aaMrant 

of  waier  stimulates  the  flow.  The  rate  of  flow  under  the  same 
conditions  varies  at  different  parts  of  the  glacier  directly  as  the 
thickness  of  ii:c,  the  slcupncvs  of  .sl()[)e  ami  the  smoothness  ul 
rocky  tloor.  Generally  speaking,  the  rale  of  motion  <lL-])eiuls 
upon  the  amount  of  itc  that  forms  the  "  head  "  pressure,  the 
slope  of  the  under  surface  and  of  the  upper  surface,  the  nature 
of  the  floor,  the  temperature  and  tbe  amount  of  water  present 
in  tbe  ice.  The  ordinary  rate  of  motion  is  very  slow.  In  S  witzcr- 
land  it  is  from  i  or  2  in.  to  4  ft.  per  dayt  in  Alaska  7  (l.,  in  Green- 
Iwd  50 to  60 ft.,  and  occaiionaliy  iooft.perday  in  tbe  hei^t 
of  ■MiMimp  under  aceptknal  ooo^tioitt  it  quantity  of  ke  and 
of  water  and  slope.  Measnrements  of  Swiss  ^adeis  alww  tbat 
near  the  loe  foot  ivliere  wastage  is  great  there  is  veiy  little 
movement,  and  observations  upon  the  inl.ind  border  of  Greenland 
ice  show  that  i;  i.s  almost  stalioniiy  over  long  distances.  In 
many  .usjx-els  the  motion  of  a  body  of  iee  rcs^mliles  tliat  of  a 
body  of  water,  and  an  alpine  glacier  is  often  called  an  iee-rivxr, 
since  like  a  river  if  moves  faster  in  the  centre  than  at  the  sides 
and  at  the  top  faster  than  at  the  bottom.  A  glacier  follows  a 
curve  in  the  same  way  as  a  river,  and  there  appear  to  be  ice 
swirls  and  eddies  as  well  as  an  upward  creep  on  shelving  curN'es 
recalling  mauy  feattues  of  stream  action.  The  rate  of  motion 
of  both  ice-stream  and  river  is  accelerated  quantity  and 
itaepneaa  of  slope  and  retarded  by  rmghnen  Of  bed,  hot  here 
tbe  coByifaon  end^  for  temperatim  doea  not  affect  the  rate 
of  water  motkm,  nor  will  s  liquid  cnck  into  crevasses  as  a  glacier 
docs,  or  move  upwards  over  an  adverse  .slope  as  a  placicr  always 
docs  when  there  is  sultRitnl  "  head  ''  of  ice  abo\'e  it.  So  that 
.'ilthouKh  in  many  rci]>erls  ice  behaves  as  a  viscous  tluid  the 
comi>.iris<>n  with  such  a  fluid  is  not  perfect.  The  cause  of  glacier 
motion  roust  lie  ba.sed  u[Kin  some  more  or  less  complex  considera- 
tions. The  tlakes  of  snow  are  gradually  transformed  into 
granules  because  the  points  and  angles  of  the  original  flakes 
nielt  and  evaponUe  more  readily  than  the  more  solid  ccntrn! 
portfonsy  whicfa  become  aggregated  round  some  master  Ikke 
that  eontinues  to  gum  in  the  oM  at  the  eqienae  of  iu  smaller 
ndghbooiii  and  increasei  in  aiie  vnlil  final^  the  Racier  ice  a 
coaapoaed  of  a  maaa  of  interlocked  ayitaHhae  gnnnks,  some  aa 
large  as  a  walnut,  doaely  compacted  nnder  pnssure  with  tbe 
principal  crystalline  axes  in  various  directions.  In  the  upper 
portions  of  the  glacier  movement  due  to  pressure  probably 
takes  place  by  the  ;;liding  of  one  granule  over  another.  In  ihis 
conni'xion  it  must  he  noted  thai  pressure  lowers  the  melting 
piiint  of  ice  while  len.sioii  raises  it.  and  at  all  j>oinlS  of  pressure 
there  is  therefore  a  leudemy  to  momentary  melting,  aitd  also 
to  some  evaporation  due  to  the  heat  caused  by  pressure,  and  at 
the  intermediate  tension  spaces  Ijetween  the  points  of  pressure 
this  leaultant  L'quid  and  vapour  will  be  at  oocc  re-frozen  and 
beounesdid.  Ibe granular aovementisthiiafreatlyfacilitated, 
while  the  body  of  ice  lemaina  in  a  dystalUne  aolid  condition. 
In  this  connexion  it  is  weU  to  vemember  that  the  picHuve  of 
the  glacier  upon  Its  floor  will  have  tbe  same  result,  but  the 
effect  here  is  a  mass-effect  and  facilitates  the  gliding  of  the  ice 
over  obstacles,  since  the  friction  produces  heat  and  the  pressure 
towers  the  mching  ]x>int,  so  thai  the  two  causes  lend  to  liijueiy 
the  portion  where  pressure  is  greatest  and  so  to  "  lubricate 
the  prominences  and  enatile  the  gl.u  ier  to  s!i<le  more  easily  over 
them,  while  the  liquid  thus  produced  is  re-frozcu  wlieu  the 
pressure  is  removed. 

In  polar  regions  of  very  low  temperature  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  pressure  nUst  be  necessar>-  before  the  ice  granules 
yield  to  mommtaiy  liquefaction  at  the  points  of  pressure,  and 
this  probably  accounts  for  the  extreme  thichniws  of  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  icc-c^  lAere  the  dapeaare  moderate,  for attboug^ 
equally  low  temper&tuxea  are  found  in  high  Alpine  snow-fields 
the  slopes  there  arc  exceeding  ateep  and  motion  is  therefore 
more  easily  produced. 

Observations  made  upon  the  Greenland  glaciers  indicate 
a  considerable  arooimt  of  "  shearing  "  movement  in  tbe  lower 
portioDS  of  a  glader.  Where  obstacles  in  the  hod  of  the  gbder 


aneat  the  movement  of  the  ice  immediately  above  it,  or  where 

the  lower  portion  of  the  glacier  is  chdted  by  dCbris,  the  upper 
ice  glides  over  the  lower  in  shearing  planes  that  arc  sometimes 
strongly  marked  by  debris  caught  and  pushed  forwards  along 
lhe>e  planes  of  fobalion.  U  must  be  remembered  that  there 
is  a  solid  puih  from  LthiMd  upon  tlie  lower  j>ortion  of  a  glacier, 
cjuite  ditterent  from  the  pressure  of  a  body  of  waler  upon  any 
point,  for  tbe  pressure  of  a  fluid  is  equal  in  all  directions,  and 
also  that  this  push  will  tend  to  set  the  crystalline  granuk-s  in 
positions  in  which  their  crystalline  axes  are  parallel  along  tbe 
gliding  planes.  The  production  of  gliding  planes  is  in  some 
cases  iadliuted  by  the  descent  into  the  glacier  of  water  melted 
daring  summer,  where  it  eipanda  in  lieeiing  and  puahea  the 
adjacent  ice  away  from  it,  faming  a  suifaoe  along  which  move- 
ment ia  readily  estabUshcd. 

If  under  all  circumstances  the  glacier  melted  under  pressure 
at  the  bottom,  glacial  abrxsion  wouhi  be  nearly  impossible,  since 
every  small  stone  and  fragnu'n;  of  rock  would  rotate  in  a  liquid 
shell  as  the  ice  moved  forward,  but  sinte  the  jiressure  is  no! 
always  suflicicnl  to  produce  melting,  the  glacier  .sometimes 
remains  dry  at  its  base;  rock  fragments  arc  held  iirmly;  and 
a  dry  glacier  may  thus  become  a  graving  tool  of  enormous 
power.  Whatever  views  may  be  adopted  as  to  the  causes  of 
glacier  nwliin,  the  peculiar  dmracter  oif  glacier  ice  as  distinct 
from  homoieBeoua  liver  or  pond  ice  must  be  k^t  in  view,  aa 
well  as  tlie  dtaracteristic  tendeniy  of  water  toexpand  infreednft 
the  lowering  of  the  mdling  point  of  ice  under  pnaswe,  the 
raising  of  tbe  melting  point  under  tension,  the  production  of 
gliding  or  shearing  planes  under  pres-sure  from  above,  the 
presence  in  summer  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  in  the 
lower  p<irlions  of  the  glacier  which  are  thus  loosened,  the  rr.irking 
of  ice  I  as  into  crevas.scs ) ,  under  sudden  str.ain,  and  ihc  regclalion 
of  ice  in  ecuitact.  .\  result  of  this  hist  [iroce.ss  is  that  fissures 
are  not  permanent,  but  having  been  produced  t>y  the  passage 
of  ice  over  an  obstruction,  ihey  subsequently  become  healed 
when  the  ice  proceeds  over  a  flatter  bed.  Finally  it  must  be 
remembered  that  although  glacier  ice  behaves  in  some  sense 
like  a  viscous  fluid  its  condition  is  totally  different,  since  "  a 
gladto  is  n  ojntalline  rock  of  the  porest  and  simplest  type,  and 
it  never  has  other  than  the  oyatalUne  state." 

Cloroefernftcr.— The  general  appeaimce  of  a  glacier  varies 
according  to  its  environment  of  position  and  temperature. 
The  upper  portion  is  hidden  by  n6vc  and  often  by  freshly  fallen 
siiosc,  anil  is  smooth  and  unbroken.  During  the  summer,  when 
little  snow  fails,  the  l»Ot!y  of  the  glacier  moves  aw.iy  from  the 
sMOW-tield  and  a  gaping  crevasse  of  great  depth  is  usually 
i-itablished  calitd  the  be/gsekrund,  which  is  sometimes  taken 
as  the  upper  limit  of  the  glacier.  The  glacier  as  it  moves  down 
the  valley  may  become  "  loaded  "  in  various  ways.  Rock-falls 
send  periodical  showers  of  stones  upon  it  from  the  heights,  and 
these  are  spread  out  into  long  lines  at  the  gfauaer  sides  as  the  ice 
moves  downwards  carrying  tbe  rock  fragments  with  iL  Theae 
arc  the  "  lateral  moraines."  When  two  or mofeghciecs  descend- 
ing a<ljacent  valleys  converge  into  one  glader  one  or  more  ddea 
of  the  higher  valleys  disappear,  and  the  ice  thai  w.^-;  contained 
in  several  valleys  is  now  carried  by  one.  In  the  aimplcst  case 
where  two  \.dleys  converge  into  <me  the  two  inner  lateral 
moraines  nicel  and  continue  to  stream  down  the  larprr  valley 
as  one  "median  moraine."  Where  several  valleys  mi  el  there 
are  several  such  parallel  median  moraines,  and  so  long  as  the  ice 
remains  unbroken  these  will  be  carried  upon  the  surface  of  the 
glacier  and  finally  tipped  over  the  end.  There  is,  however, 
differential  heating  of  rock  and  ice,  and  if  the  stones  carried 
are  thin  tiiqr  tend  to  sink  into  this  ice  because  they  absorb 
heat  tcadifar  and  mdt  the  ice  under  ihnn.  Dust  haa  the 
s.-imc  eiect  and  produoea  "dust  w^"  that  heacyconib  the 
upper  surface  of  the  ice  with  holes  fnto  which  the  dust  sinks. 
If  the  moraine  rocks  are  th"ck  they  prevent  the  ke  under 
them  from  melting  in  sunlight.  a;id  ibulated  blocks  olten 
remain  supported  upon  ice-piilars  in  the  form  01  ice  ta':jlrs, 
which  finally  collapse,  so  that  such  rocks  may  be  scattered 
ont  of  th«  line  of  the  aoraine.  Aa  the  glacier  descends  hito 
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the  lower  valleys  i!  is  more  slron^ly  heated,  ami  surface  ■ 
streams  are  estabii^hed  in  tonsetjuenLX-  llial  llow  itilo  channels  j 
caused  by  unequal  ineltiiig  of  the  Ltc  and  fiiirilly  plunge  into 
crevasses,  i'he&e  crevasses  are  formed  by  strains  tstaWishH  I 
as  the  central  parts  drag  away  from  the  sides  of  the  gla<  ier  and 
Uie  upper  surface  from  the  lower,  and  more  markedly  by  the 
tcDsion  due  to  a  sudden  bend  in  the  glacier  caused  by  tat  in- 
equality in  its  bed  which  must  be  over-riddcm.  These  crevanes 
«R  devdoped  at  right  anglca  to  the  itnin  and  oftta  produce 
intaiaeciing  fissures  in  seven! dinetiODS.  Themoninicmaterial 
it  gmdually  dispersed  by  the  inequalities  produced,  and  is 
further  distributed  by  the  action  of  superficial  streams  until  the 
whole  surface  is  strewn  with  stones  and  il^bris,  and  presents, 
as  in  ihe  lower  portions  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  an  exceediiiply 
ditiy  appearance.  Many  blocks  i>f  stone  fall  into  the  gaping 
crevasses  and  niucti  li>u.>e  r'jck  is  carried  down  as  "  cnglacial 
material  "  in  the  body  ul  the  glacier.  Some  of  it  reaches  the 
bottom  and  becomes  part  of  the  "ground  moraine"  which 
underlies  the  glacier,  at  least  from  the  bergsckrund lolhf  "  snout," 
where  much  of  it  is  carried  away  by  the  issuing  stream  and 
Qttead  finally  on  to  the  phiins  bek>w.  It  aiipean  that  a  very 
OftuideiBUe  atmnint  oi  depadatioB  is  aiised  under  the  berg- 
9dlmi4  by  the  maaa.of  im  "pliickiiig"  tad  drac^c  great 
Uoeks  of  lodc  from  the  side  of  the  mountahi  valky  where  the 
great  head  of  ice  rests  in  winter  and  whence  it  begins  to  move 
in  summer.    These  blocks  and  many  smaller  fragments  arc 

carried  downwards  wed>;ed  in  the  ice  and  cause  p<.nverfiit  abrasion 
uptju  Ibc  rocky  lloor,  rasping  and  scoring  the  chLinnel.  prodm  ing 
conspicuous  striae,  polishing  and  rounding  the  rock  surfaces, 
and  grinding  the  contained  iragmeius  as  well  as  the  surface 
over  which  it  passes  into  small  fragments  and  fine  powder, 
from  which  "  boulder  clay "  or  "  till "  is  finally  produced. 
Emerging,  then,  from  the  snow-field  as  pure  granular  ice  the 
glacier  gradually  becomes  strewn  and  filled  with  foreigD  material, 
not  only  from  above  but  abo.asis  veryevMcMtlasomeGrcenland 
gUdcn,  occasion&lly  from  below  by  masses  «f  Iragntents  that 
move  upwards  along  gliding  planes,  or  are  forced  upwards  by 
alow  swirls  in  the  ice  itself. 

As  a  glacier  is  a  very  brittle  body  any  abrupt  change  in  gradient 
will  produce  a  nun:ilier  of  cresasses.  and  these,  together  with 
those  produced  by  dragging  strains,  will  frequently  wedge  the 
glicier  into  a  mass  of  pinnacles  or  sfrtic!:  that  nia\  be  partially 
healed  but  arc  usu.illy  evident  whni  ihe  melting  end  ot  the 
glacier  emerges  suddenly  )r<im  a  sleep  valley.  Here  the  streams 
widen  the  weaker  portions  and  the  moraine  rocks  fall  from  the 
did  to  produce  the  "  terminal  "  moraine,  which  u.iually  lies  in 
a  crescentic  heap  eodrcUng  the  gladcr  snout,  whence  it  can 
only  be  moved  by  •  further  advance  of  the  lacier  or  by  the 
onUnaiy  slow  piooess  of  atmoapheric  demidation. 

In  cases  wbwe  no  rock  faUs  upon  the  surface  there  Is  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  eogbdal  material  due  to  upturning  either 
over  accumulated  ground  debris  or  over  structural  inequalities 
iri  the  rock  floor.  This  is  well  seen  at  the  steep  side;  .and  ends 
ol  t.rcenland  glaciers,  where  material  frequcr.iiy  comes  to  the 
surface  ol  the  melting  ice  and  produces  mclian  and  lateral 
moraines,  besides  appenrin;;  in  enormous  "  eyes  '  surrounded 
in  the  glacial  body  by  ionlortid  and.  foliated  ice  and  sometimes 
producing  heaps  and  embankments  as  it  is  poshed  out  at  the 
and  of  the  melting  ice. 

The  enviranment  of  tempemture  rcqmna  consideration. 
At  the  upper  or  dnaid  portion  of  the  gluier  there  is  a  zone 
of  variable  (winter  and  summer)  tempenture,  beneath  which. 
If  the  ice  is  thick  enough,  there  u  a  sane  of  constant  temperature 
which  will  be  about  the  mean  an'hual  temperature  of  the  region 
of.the  snow-field.    Underlying  this  there  is  a  more  or  less  constant 

ventral  or  ground  temperature,  <lepeni!ing  mainly  upon  the 
internal  heat  of  ;he  earth,  which  is  conducltd  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  gl.icier  \\here  it  slowly  melts  the  ire,  the  more 
readily  because  the  pressure  lowers  the  melting  point  consider- 
ably, so  that  streams  of  water  run  constantly  from  beneath  many 
glaciers,  adding  their  volume  to  the  sprinp  which  issue  from  the 
rock.  The  ndddle  aone  of  constant  temperatttit  la  wedge^hapcd 


■  in  "  alpine  "  glacier';,  the  apex  pointing  downwards  to  the  zone 

iui  waste.  The  ujiper  zone  of  varialilc  t en'l'cra t uie  i:,  liumiesl 
in  the  snow-lield  where  the  mean  temperature  is  lowest,  aiid 
entirely  dominant  in  the  snout  end  of  'he  glacier  where  the  £One 
of  coi:stant  tenij->erature  di.iapfiears.  Two  temperature  wedges 
are  thus  superposed  base  lo  point,  the  one  being  thickest  where 
the  other  is  thinnest,  and  both  these  lie  upon  the  basal  film  of 
tempemture  where  the  escaping  earth-heat  is  strengthened 
1^  that  due  to  friction  and  pressure.  The  Cold  wave  of  winter 
may  pass  right  thsoughathin  glacier,«rtfaecoiisUnt  tempetatuie 
may  be  too  low  to  permit  of  the  Ice  mdting  at  the  base,  in  which 
cases  the  glader  is  "dry"  and  has  great  eroding  power.  But 
in  the  lower  wanner  portions  water  running  through  crevasses 
will  raise  the  temperature,  and  increase  the  strength  of  the 
downward  heat  wave,  while  the  mean  annual  temperature 
being  there  higher,  the  coniliined  result  win  tie  that  the  glacier 
will  gradually  become  "  wet  "  at  the  base  and  have  little  eroding 
power,  and  it  will  become  more  and  more  wet  as  it  moves  down 
the  lower  valky  aone  of  ice-waste,  until  at  last  the  balance 
is  readied  betweeo  waste  and  mppfy  and  the  ghdcr  finally 
disappean. 

If  the  mean  annual  tempemture  be  ae*  P.,  and  the  mean 
winter  temperature  be  -  is*  aa  in  parts  :>f  Or?enland,  all 
the  ke  must  be  conslderftbly  bdow  the  mehitig  point,  since  the 
pressure  of  ice  a  mile  in  depth  lowers  the  mehirg  point  only 
to  30*  F.,  and  the  earth-heat  is  only  sufficient  to  melt  ;  in,  of 
ice  in  a  year,  'riierefore  in  these  regions,  and  in  snow-fields  and 
high  glaciers  willi  an  equal  or  lower  mean  tcmperati;re  ihan 
20'  F.,  the  glacier  will  be  "  dry  "  throughout,  which  may  account 
for  the  gn*at  eroding  power  stated  to  exist  near  the  bergschrund 
in  gkeiers  of  an  alpine  type,  whidi  usually  have  their  origin  on 
precipitous  slopes. 

A  considerable  amount  of  ice-waste  takes  place  by  water- 
drainage,  though  much  is  the  result  of  constant  evaporation 
from  the  ice  surface;.  The  lower  end  of  a  glader  is  in  summer 
flooded  by  streams  of  water  that  pour  along  cmcka  and  pdunge 
into  crevaaiea,  often  forming  "  pot-holes "  or  nmnHns  where 
stones  are  swirled  round  in  a  glacial  "  mill "  and  wear  holes 
in  the  solid  rock  bdow.   Some  of  these  streams  issue  in  a  spout 

h.ilf  way  up  the  glacier's  end  wall,  ljut  the  majority  hiid  their 

way  through  it  and  join  the  water  running  along  the  glacier 
floor  and  emerging  wiiere  the  glader  ends  in  a  laiga  giadal 

.-it  ream. 

Riiulis  of  Glacial  Action. — A  glacier  is  a  degrading  and  an 
aggrading  agent.  Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
potency  of  a  glacier  to  alter  surface  features,  some  maintaining 
that  it  is  extraordinarily  effective,  and  considering  that  a  valley 
glacier  forms  a  pronounced  cirque  at  the  reg^  of  ItS  Origin 
and  that  the  cirque  is  gradually  cut  backward  until  a  long  and 
deep  valley  is  formed  (which  becomea  evident,  as  In  the  Itocky 
Mountains,  in  an  upper  valley  with  "  reversed  grade  *'  when 
the  gladcr  disappears),  and  also  that  the  end  of  a  glacier  plunging 
into  a  valley  or  a  ijorf!  will  gouge  a  deep  hasin  at  its  refjion  of 
impact.  The  Alaskan  and  X(sr'.\ rgian  fjords  and  the  rock  basins 
of  the  Scottish  l<M  hs  are  adduced  ;is  examples.  Other  writers 
maintain  tliat  a  glacier  is  oid\-  a  modifying  and  not  a  dominant 
agent  in  its  etTeCls  upon  the  lac.d-surface,  C(msidering,  forexample, 
that  a  glacier  coming  down  a  lateral  valley  will  preserve  the 
valley  from  the  atmospheric  denudation  which  has  produced 
the  main  valley  over  which  the  lateral  valley  "hangs,"  a  result 
whidi  the  believers  in  strong  glacial  action  bold  to  be  due  to  the 
more  powerful  action  of  the  main  tfader  as  contrasted  with  the 
weaker  action  of  that  in  the  lateral  valley.  Both  the  advocates 
and  the  opponents  of  strenuous  ice  action  agree  that  a  V-shaped 
valley  of  stream  erosion  is  converted  to  a  U-shapcd  valley  of 
plavia!  modification,  and  that  roi  k  surfaces  arc  rounded  into 
r,Khn  n'.t>utonnfrs.  and  are  grooxerl  and  striated  by  the  pa.'^sage 
of  ice  shod  with  fragments  of  rock,  while  the  subglacial  material 
is  grouiitl  into  tiucr  and  liner  fr.igment?  until  it  becomes  iiiud 
and  "  rock-flour  "  as  the  giat  ier  iiroceer!s  In  any  lase  Striking 
results  are  manifest  in  any  formerly  glaciated  region.  The  high 
peaks  rise  into  pinaades,  and  ridges  with  "  housB'rQof  *'  stiuctuie, 
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above  tlie  fonner  glader,  while  below  it  tlie  eontouts  are  aH 

rounded  and  typically  subdued.  A  landscape  that  was  formerly 
completely  covered  by  a  moving  ice-cap  has  none  but  these 
roundvd  tcaturcj  nf  dotnc-shapcd  hills  and  U-sh.iiinl  valleys 
thai  iU  least  Immt  i-viriencc  to  the  RTrat  modifying  I'owtr  that 
a  ikiMi  u  r  has  upon  a  iand.sca|)c. 

1  here  iii  no  contlici  of  opinion  with  regard  to  giacuii  aggradation 
and  the  distribution  of  superglacial,  englacial  and  subglacial 
material,  which  during  the  active  eitttence  of  a  glacier  is  fmally 
distributed  by  giadal  streamB  that  ptoduoe  veiy  considerable 
aUwviatioa.  In  many  icgSona  whkh  were  eoveied  by  the 
Fttntoceae  ice^iieet  die  work  of  the  Racier  waa  aneated  by 
oMltiQgbefaceitwiahaUdoiw^  OfeatilqpadtaoitiDaad  boulder 
day  that  lay  lieneath  tlie  gfaden  were  abandoned  fw  situ,  and 
remain  as  an  unsorted  mixture  of  large  boulders,  pebbles  and 
mingled  fragments,  embedded  in  day  or  sand.  The  lateral, 
median  an<l  trrmin.il  miir.iincs  wen-  stram'-cd  where  ihey  s.iiiic 
as  the  ice  disappeared,  and  lOKcther  with  |)erehed  blm  ks  irn  hiS 
perckies)  remain  as  a  pcrmanetil  ri-eiird  ai  h>rnicr  londilions 
which  arc  now  found  to  have  existed  lem()orariiy  in  muth  earlier 
geologieal  times.  In  glaciated  North  .■\merica  lateral  moraines 
are  found  that  are  500  to  1000  ft.  high  and  in  northern  Italy 
1500  to  2000  ft.  high.  The  surface  of  the  ground  in  all  these 
places  is  modified  into  the  chacacteiistic  glaciated  landscape, 
and  many  formeily  dicp  vallqRS  are  cholMd  with  glacial  dibris 
ctther  completely  chaaf^agtbe  local  dtaiaagesyrtens,  or  oompel- 
ling  the  reappearing  streams  to  cut  new  ebaanels  in  a  superposed 
drainage  system.  Kamas  also  and  eskcrs  {q-v.)  are  left  under 
certain  conditions,  with  many  puzzling  deposits  that  arc  clearly 
due  to  .some  features  01  ice  '.vork  not  thoroughly  underslomi. 

S«»  L.  .\pL',^\z,  £tudfi  ;V'.  i-'neirrf  fXcitrhf^te!,  i<?,(o'i  and 
Sout'ihs  l-.ludts  -  .  .  .I'ari?.  iS^;);  N.  >halir  and  \\  .  M.  l)a\i^. 
Giacifm  cbosioi;,  it5*»i;;  Henrk,  Die  Hegtetsfhrrunfi  der  tUulscntn 
Alpen  (Leipzig^  1HH3);  J.  Tyndall,  ThtCmitnof  tkt  Alps  (London, 
1896);  T.  G.  Bonney,  Ice-Work,  Past  and  Pnsent  (London,  1896): 
1.  C.  HMuMfGlaeiert  of  North  America  (Boston.  1897);  E.  Richter, 
Neue  Ertfbnuu  und  PrMeme  der  GUlsckrrforschung  (Vienna.  lUyy) ; 
F.  F<itt\,Etsaitiirltt9arialwmtfModigimdet Coders  (Oeneva,  1&81 
and  1900);  H.  Hcaa,  Dit  Qktuifar  (Bmunrick,  1904).  (E.  C.  St.) 

OUkCIli  hi  miKtaiy  engineering  Cnc  FoximCATIOV  and 
&BGECmAR),  an  artificial  slope  of  earth  in  the  front  of  works, 

so  constructed  as  to  keep  an  assailant  under  the  hre  of  the 
defenders  to  the  last  possible  moment.  On  the  natural  ground- 
K'Vel.  troops  alt::rVLiii>;  .my  hi^;h  work  wtmhl  he  sheltered  from 
its  tire  when  close  up  to  it:  the  j;round  thtrelore  is  raised  lo 
form  a  elaris,  -.shich  is  swept  lj\  the  lire  of  the  parapet  More 
generally,  the  term  is  uaed  to  denote  any  slope,  natural  or 
artificial,  which  fulfils  the  above  requirements. 

AUkDBACH,  the  name  of  two  towns  in  Germany  distinguished 
as  Bergisdi-Giadbach  and  .Miincben-Gladbach. 

1.  Bcnciaai-GLADBAGH  is  in  Rbcnisb  Prussia,  8  m.  N.£.  of 
Diloene  by  rafl.  Pop.  (1905)  13,410.  It  possesBW  four  large 
paper  milb  and  among  ite  other  industriea  are  paste-board, 
powder,  percussion  cape,  nets  and  machinery.  Ironstone, 
peat  and  lime  arc  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  town  has  four 
Roman  Catholic  churches  and  one  Protestant.  The  Stunden- 
thalshiihe,  a  po|)ulitr  resort,  is  in  the  neiKhlHjuihood,  and  near 
Gladhach  is  Altetdn-rg.  with  a  remarkal)ly  Iimc  church,  built 
for  the  Cistercian  ubticy  ,il  tins  phue, 

2.  MitNCUEN-GLAPBACH,  also  ill  Klienish  Prussia.  16  in. 
W.S.W.  of  DUsseldorf  on  the  main  line  of  railway  to  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  Pop.  (1&85)  44,230;  (1005)  60,714.  It  is  one  of  the  chief 
manufacturing  places  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  its  principal  industries 
being  the  spinniDg  and  weaving  of  cotton,  the  manufactiue 
of  BiIkB»  vdvet,  ribbon  and  damadt*.  and  dyemg  and  bleaching. 
TbeM  ton  abo  iMHMrica,  t<rf»cco  mamiiiDCtories,  machine  works 
and  foundries.  The  town  possesses  a  fine  park  and  has  statues 
of  the  emperor  WilUsm  I.  and  of  Prince  Bismarck.  There  are 
ten  Roman  Catholic  churches  here,  among  them  being  the 
beautiful  ii'.inster.  with  a  (.oth;c  ih<nr  dannp  from  IJ50.  a  nave 
datiiiR  from  the  f)eKinninp  of  ;he  t^lh  tcntury  and  a  crypt  of 
tilt  ,Sth  Century.  The  town  h;ui  two  hospitals,  several  schools, 
and  is  the  headquarters  of  jmporttuit  insurance  societies. 


Gladbach  ensted  before  the  time  ef  Charlemagne,  and  a  Bene- 
dictine monastery  was  founded  near  it  in  793.  It  uas  thus 
called  Munchen-Gladbach  or  Monks'  Gladbach,  to  dist iii>;u:sh 
it  irom  .mother  lown  of  the  same  name.  The  n'.ona-t er>  ■.'cas 
sll]>[lre.s.^e<l  in  iS32,  It  became  .1  tovs-n  in  M.i6,  weax  ir.g  was 
introduced  here  towanis  ;he  end  of  ihr  iSth  century,  and 
having  belongeii  lor  a  long  Drot"  lo  the  duchy  ot  Julicrs  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  Prus.sia  in 

See  Stmusi,  Gestkiat*  der  Stodt  MUneken-Ciaibaeh  (189s):  and 
G.  Eckcrts,  Dat  Vtrhruitnutffi-  und  Tedlenbudt  der  AUei  Cladback 

SUODBN,  WAIRmttTOir  (1836-  ),  American  Congrega- 
ttOOal  divine,  was  bom  in  Pott^;r»V«,  PUiaqrlvaxria,  on  the  I  It  h 
of  February  1S36.    He  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  i8jo, 

j>rcached  in  churches  in  Brookl\  n.  Morrisania  (New  York  City), 
North  .\dums,  Maasafliusctis.  ami  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
and  in  iS8.>  Ijecame  pastor  of  ilie  1-trsl  Congreg.^t!<jna'  Church 
of  ( (ilumbus,  Ohio,  fie  was  an  editor  of  the  Jndepftukttl  in 
j  .Sr  1-1*75,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  it  and  other  periodicals, 
iie  consistently  and  earnestly  urged  in  pulpit  and  press  the 
need  of  pccMDal,  dvfl  and,  particularly,  social  righteousness, 
and  in  1900-1002  was  a  member  of  the  city  council  of  Columbus. 
Among  his  many  publications,  which  include  sermons,  occasional 
addresses,  &c,  are:  PMa  TheugMf  (uHhtArtitf  Liti«i  (1868); 
Workinimen  and  Mr  Bmfiarftn  (rS?^};  fjhe  OkrulMii  Wujf 
(1877);  TMNft  JVsw  ami  OU  (1S84);  AppHed  CkritHanity 
(1887);  Te«ts  and  ike  Man — Properly  and  Industry  Mndtr  the 
C/if .-j.'.VFi  Lirw  (iSo.'i';  T!r:  Cluirtii  iind  the  Kingdmn  (1894}, 
arguiuj;  against  a  cojifuiiuu  jnd  misuse  of  these  two  terms; 
Sntn  Ptazling  Bible  Bookt  (189-1.  llf-v  mu,->i  ts  I.,  it  »;  ihr  OU 
IhKlrinrs  (iSqo);  Social  Salvation  U90i);  Wttnt^sts  of  the 
/..•:;/,.'  1 1 Qo si ;  the  W  illiam  Bcldcn  Noble  Lectures  (Harviml), 
being  addresses  on  Dante,  Michelangelo,  Fichtc,  Hugo,  Wagner 
and  Ruskin;  The  New  Idolatry  (1905);  Chrisliariily  and  Social- 
ism (1906),  and  The  Church  and  Modern  Life  (1908).  In  1909  he 
publLsbed  his  Retolledions. 

Qli/IDIATOBB  (from  Lat.  {Radius,  aword},  profeaaional  com> 
bataaia  who  fought  to  the  death  m  Roman  public  shows.  That 
this  form  of  spectacle,  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  Rome  and 
the  Roman  provinces,  was  originally  borrowed  from  Etraria 
is  shown  by  various  indications.  On  an  Etrascan  tomb  dis- 
covered at  Tarquinii  there  is  a  representation  of  gladiatorial 
games;  the  slaves  einplo\  ed  to  carry  utf  the  dead  bodies  from 
the  arena  wore  masks  representing  the  tlrusi  an  Charon:  and 
we  learn  from  Isitlore  of  Seville  (Origines,  \.l  t)i;Ll  •,  I'e  e.anie  for 
a  trainer  of  gladiators  {itiiiistii)  is  an  F.truscan  word  me^nning 
butcher  or  executioner.  These  gladiatorial  games  are  evidently 
a  survival  of  the  practice  of  immolating  .slaves  and  prisonets 
on  the  tombs  of  illustrious  chieftains,  a  practice  recorded  In 
Greek,  Roman  and  Scandinavian  legends,  and  traceable  even  as 
late  as  the  19th  century  as  the  Indian  tuttee.  Even  at  Rome 
t  hey  were  for  along  tim*  confined  to  funerals,  and  hence  the  older 
name  for  gladiators  was  hHsUurii;  but  in  the  later  days  of  the 
republic  their  original  significance  was  forgotten,  and  they 
formed  as  indispensable  a  part  of  the  public  amusements  as  the 
the  it  re  and  the  circus. 

I  he  first  gladiators  arc  said,  on  the  authority  oi  \  .ilcrius 
Maximus  (ii.  4.  7),  to  have  been  exhifiiteii  at  Rome  in  the  Forum 
Boarium  in  364  B.C.  by  Marcus  and  Dccimus  Bruf'.is  .it  the 
funeral  of  their  father.  On  this  occasion  only  three  pairs  fought, 
but  the  taste  for  these  games  spread  rapidly,  and  the  number 
of  combatants  grew  apace.  In  174  Titus  Flamininus  celebrated 
his  father's  obsequiis  by  a  three-days'  fight,  in  which  74  gladiators 
took  part.  Julius  Caesar  engaged  sudi  cxtnivagant  numbers 
for  hb  asdilethip  that  bis  political  opponeaitt  took  fright  and 
eanfedadecreeof  the  senate  im|>osing  a  certain  limit  of  namben, 
but  notwithstanding  this  restriction  he  was  able  to  exhibit  no 
less  than  300  pairs.  During  the  later  days  of  the  republic  the 
i^iadiators  were  a  constant  clement  of  danger  to  the  public 
peace.  The  more  turbulent  spirits  among  the  nobility  had 
each  Ins  hatid  of  gladiators  to  aC  .is  .1  liodygu.ird.  ,uid  the 
armed  troops  of  Uodius,  Milo  and  Catiline  played  the  same  part 
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in  Ronaa  MMoiy  u  the  aimed  Teulaen  <rf  the  fnuht  Imkmib 
or  the  coodottieri  of  the  Italian  lepublici.  Under  tke  cnpfre, 
notwitbstanding  sumptuary  enactments,  the  passion  for  the 

aruna  iUaJily  increased.  Augustus,  indeed,  limited  the  shows 
to  iwo  a  year,  and  forbade  a  praetor  to  exhibit  more  than  uo 
gladiator'^,  yrt  alhisinns  in  Horace  (.Sat.  ii.  3.  85)  and  Persia* 
(vi.  4S)  show  thai  ico  ]>airj  \v:!S  (he  fashionable  r»umher  for 
private  entertainments;  and  in  ttic  .Marnior  Aiicy raiiiini  the 
emperor  states  that  more  than  10,000  men  had  fought  during 
his  reign.  The  imbecile  Claudius  was  devoted  to  this  pastime, 
andwouldlit  from  morning  till  night  in  hischairuf  state,  descend- 
ing now  and  then  to  the  arena  to  coax  or  force  the  reluctant 
gladiators  to  resume  their  bloody  work.  Under  Nero  senators 
and  even  wdl-born  women  appeared  as  combatants;  and 
Juvenal  (viK.  199}  has  handed  down  to  eternal  infamy  the 
descendant  of  (he  GfMdiI  who  ttpptnti  without  disguise  as  a 
retiarius,  and  bCg|Cd  his  iif«  fntn  the  jeenlsr,  wlio  l^tshcd  to 
conquer  one  so  noble  and  so  vite.*  Titus,  whom  his  coantr>'mcn 
surnanicd  the  Clement,  ordered  a  show  which  lasted  100  days; 
urnt  I'rujaii.  ia  celebration  of  his  triumph  over  Decebalus, 
(.•xliibitcd  5000  pairs  01  f;ladiatorN.  Dorniliari  at  llic  Saturnalia 
of  \  t).  1)0  arranRL-d  a  liattic  bi-lwctu  dwarfs  and  wonifr..  I'.vi  n 
women  n)  hi^h  b;rth  fought  iit  the  arena,  and  it  was  nut  l:il 
A.u.  200  tliat  the  practice  was  forbiddcr>  by  rdict.  How  widely 
the  taste  for  these  sanguinary  spectacks  Lxiinded  throughout 
the  Roman  provinces  is  attested  by  tuunuments,  inscriptions 
and  the  remains  of  vast  amplilllieatres.  From  Britain  to  Syria 
there  was  not  a  town  of  any  size  that  could  not  boast  its  arena 
and  annual  games.  After  Italy,  Gaul,  North  Africa  and  Spain 
were  most  famous  lor  their  amphitheatres;  and  Greece  was  the 
only  Roman  province  where  the  Institution  never  thonngUy 
took  root. 

Gladiators  were  commcmly  drawn  either  from  prbeoers  of 

war,  or  slaves  or  crimin.ils  condemned  to  death.  Thus  in  the 
luii  class  wc  read  of  tattooed  Britons  in  their  war  chariots, 
Thracians  wilh  their  peculiar  bucklers  aud  scimitarF,  Moors 
from  the  villaRc^.  roujid  .Vtl.is  and  negroes  from  c.-titral  Africa, 
exhibited  in  the  Colosseum.  Down  to  the-  time  of  the  empire 
only  greater  malefactors,  such  as  brigands  and  incendiaries, 
were  condemned  to  the  arena;  but  by  Caligula.  Claudius  and 
Nero  this  punishment  was  extended  10  minor  oJicnccs.  such  as 
fraud  and  peculation,  in  order  to  supply  the  growing  demand 
for  victims.  For  the  first  century  of  the  empire  it  was  lawful 
for  masters  to  sell  theirslaves  as  gladiators, but  this  was  forbidden 
by  Hadrian  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  Besides  these  tiirce  rcsular 
dasies,  tlie  tanks  were  meruited  by  a  considerable  number  of 
freedmen  and  Roman  dtisens  wlw  had  aquandettd  thdi  estates 
and  vulunUrily  toolc  the  oiKfsrMieMftNR  ^aiiat&ritm,  by  which 
for  a  stated  time  they  bound  tlicntselves  to  the  lanulo.  Even 
men  of  birth  and  fortune  not  seldom  entered  the  lists,  either  for 
the  pure  love  of  lifthtirij;  ■ir  to  gratify  the  whim  eif  si  >nie  dissolute 
emperor;  and  one  emperor,  Commodus,  actually  aiipeared  in 
person  in  the  arena. 

Gladiators  were  trained  in  schools  (liiJi)  owned  either  by 
the  state  or  by  privaie  ci;i/.ci;s.  at^d  though  the  trade  of  a 
lanista  w.is  considered  disgraceful,  to  own  gladiators  and  let 
them  out  for  hire  was  reckoned  a  legitimate  branch  of  commerce. 
Thus  Cicero,  in  his  letters  to  Atticus,  congratulates  his  friend 
on  the  food  bargain  he  had  made  in  purch.asing  a  band,  and 
urges  that  he  mi^t  easily  recoup  liiDieif  by  oonsentiiig  to  let 
them  out  twice.  Men  recruited  onlnbrfionialavesandcriniinals, 
whose  lives  hung  on  a  thread,  rauit  MIW  been  moie  dangerous 
characters  than  modem  galley  slaves  or  convicts;  and,  though 
highly  fed  and  carefully  tended,  they  were  of  necessity  subjccf 
to  an  iron  discipline.  In  the  school  of  gladiators  discovered  ai 
Pompeii,  of  the  sixty-! hree  skeletons  buried  in  (he  cells  many 
were  in  irons.  But  hard  as  was  the  gl.Tfii.-itors"  lot. — so  hard 
that  special  precautions  hail  to  be  taken  to  prevent  suicide, — 
it  had  its  consolations.  A  successful  gladiator  eujoyid  far 
greater  fane  than  any  modern  prize-fighter  or  athlete.    He  was 

*  SeeA.E.  Housnun  on  the  pamage  in  aMM«alJteM«»  (November 
1904). 


presented  with  broad  pieces,  ehaint  and  jewelled  bdnets,  such 

as  may  be  seen  in  the  musewn  at  NaOiks;  poelS  Ulte  Martial 
sang  his  prowess;  his  portrait  was  raiutipKed  en  vases,  lamps 

and  gems;  and  h:sh  bom  ladies  contended  for  Iiis  favours. 
Mixed,  too,  with  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  city,  there  mual  have 
been  many  nolile  b.irbariar.s  condemned  !n  the  vile  trade  by  the 
hard  fate  of  war.  There  are  f( w  t'iner  characters  in  Roman 
history  than  the  Thracian  Sparlaiius,  who, escaping  with  seventy 
ot  his  comrades  from  the  school  of  Lentulus  at  Capua,  for  three 
years  defied  the  legions  of  Rome;  and  after  Antony's  defeat  at 
Actium,  the  only  part  of  his  army  tliat  remained  iaithiid  to 
his  cause  were  the  gladiators  whom  be  bad  enrolled  at  Cyticus 
10  grace  his  anticipated  victory. 

There  wen  various  classes  of  ^diators,  distinguished  by 
their  arms  ormodea  of  fighting,  llie  Sanudtes  fought  with  tfaie 
natioasl  weapons— a  large  oUoog  shield,  a  vinor,  a  plumed 
helmet  and  a  short  swoid.  The  Thraccs  had  a  small  round 
buckler  and  a  dagger  curved  like  a  scythe;  they  were  generally 
pitted  against  the  ^Iirmillones,  who  Were  armed  in  Gallic  fashion 
with  helmet,  sword  and  shield,  and  were  so  called  troni  the  tish 
^u>^l^i\^>•:  or  ^oo/jc/wi)  which  served  asthc  crest  of  their  helmet. 
Ill  hke  m.inntr  the  Ketwriu.s  was  matched  with  the  Srrutor; 
the  former  had  nothing  on  but  a  short  tunic  or  ajiron.  and  sou^jht 
to  entangle  his  pursuer,  who  was  fully  armed,  with  the  cast-net 
(jacutum)  that  he  carried  in  his  right  hand;  and  if  successful, 
he  despatched  him  with  the  trident  {Iridens,  fuscina)  that  be 
carried  in  his  left.  We  may  also  mention  the  .\ndabatae  who 
are  generally  believed  to  have  fought  on  horseback  and  wore 
helmets  with  closed  vizors;  the  Dimachaeri  of  the  later  empire, 
who  carried  a  short  sword  in  each  band;  the  Easedaiii.  who 
fought  from  chasiots  like  tbe  ancient  Bcitoas;  the  Hoplonwcbi, 
who  wore  a  coni^ete  suit  «f  aciuiir;  and  the  Laqueaiii,  who 
tried  to  lasso  their  antagonfata. 

GIa<Iiatuis  also  received  special  names  according  to  the 
time  or  circitmstiiticcs  in  which  they  exercised  their  calling. 
The  Hustiiarii  ha%'e  already  been  mentioned;  (he  Catervarii 
toiiKhl,  not  in  pairs,  but  in  bands;  the  Meridiani  came  forward 
in  1  he  :n iridic  of  the  ilay  for  the  entenaitiiiU'Lt  of  those  spectators 
who  had  not  left  their  scats;  the  Ordin.irii  fought  only  in  p.iiir5, 
in  the  regular  way;  the  Fiacalcs  were  trained  an<l  supported 
at  the  expense  uf  the  imperial  treasury;  the  I'aegniarii  used 
harmless  weapons,  and  their  cdifliitlon  wna  a  sham  one;  the 
Postulaticii  were  those  whose  appearance  was  asked  as  a  favour 
from  the  givirof  tbcshoW,inaddition  to  those  already  exhibited. 

Tbe  shows  wen  announced  some  days  before  they  took 
idace  by  bills  aflixcd  to  the  walla  of  houses  and  public  buildings, 
copies  of  wMch  wen  also  sold  in  the  atneta.  These  bills  gave 
(he  names  of  the  chief  pairs  Of  competitors,  tbe  date  of  tbe  show, 
the  name  of  the  giver  and  the  different  kinds  of  combats.  The 
spectacle  began  with  a  procession  of  the  gladiators  through  the 
arena,  alter  which  their  sw.irrls  uere  e.van'.ined  by  the  pi\'cr  of 
the  sh<e.e.  The  procecdillgsopered  with  a  sham  tight  \,p''-i'liino, 
firi>:ii'.i/>}  wi'A:  wooiJen  swords  and  j.ivilins.  The  signal  for  real 
lighting  was  given  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  tliose  «hu 
showed  fear  being  driven  on  to  the  arena  with  whips  :>.n<l  led  lmt 
irons.  When  a  gladiator  was  wounded,  the  spectators  shouted 
Ilabtl  (he  is  wounded);  if  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  his  adversary, 
he  lifted  up  his  forefinger  to  implore  the  clemency  of  the  people, 
with  whom  (in  the  later  times  of  the  republic)  the  giver  left  the 
decision  as  to  his  life  or  death.  I(  the  spectntata  were  in  favour 
of  mei^,  tb^  waved  their  handkerchiefs;  if  tb^  desired  the 
death  <rf  the  conquered  gfaidintot,  they  tuned  thsir  thumbs 
downwards.*  The  reward  of  victory  consfeted  of  branches  of 
]ialm,  so:netimcs  of  money.  Gladiators  who  had  exercised 
ihetr  cailatg  for  a  long  time,  or  such  as  displayed  special  skill 
and  bravery,  were  iiresented  with  a  woodco  swovd  (rtid»)taad 
discharged  from  further  service. 

«  A  (lifferent  account  ia  given  by  Mayor  on  Juvenal  iiL  36,  who 
says;  "Those  who  wished  the  death  of  the  conquered  gUdiator 
turned  their  thumbs  tow.inU  their  breasts,  as  a  signal  to  hisopponcnts 
to  stab  him ;  those  vba  wished  him  to  be  spared,  turned  their  thumbs 
downwuds,  aa  a  signal  for  dMppbig  the  sword." 
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GLADIOLUS 


Boih  tho  estimation  in  which  j;UiJiatoria1  >;amus  were  hfid  Viy 
Roman  mor.ili^u,  add  the  inriuemx  that  they  exercised  upon  the 
moral-  and  genius  of  tbe  futioa,  deterve  aotiMk  Tin  flMBMi  wia 
caoeniMliy  cruel,  not  M  much  bom  apiw  or  vladicdweitttB  as  fnMn 
calloiuDBM  anil  defective  <ympatbie!i.  Thi.'i  clement  of  inhumanity 
and  brutality  must  have  heea  deeply  ingrained  in  the  national 
character  to  nave  allowed  the  name^  to  Vn-rotnc  ry  ipnlar,  but  there 
ran  be  no  doubt  that  u  was  ff<J  and  (o--irri-d  liy  tin-  -^ivai^e  form 
which  theiramusemcnts  took.  That  the  sightol  blood^-d  provolrcs 
a  love  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty  i»  A  oommonplacc  of  moraU.  To 
the  horrors  of  tbc  arena  wc  may  attribute  in  part,  not  only  the 
brutal  tKatroent  of  thdr  tlavet  and  jpciionera.  oat  the  frequency 
of  •uidde  wmaot  Romana.  On  the  other  Baml.  «e  should  be 
careful  not  to  eitaggerate  the  effecis  or  draw  too  nwoepins;  infer- 
ences from  the  prevalence  of  this  tlL'^radiiiy  amiistmciit.  Iliinum 
nature  is  happily  illtxiirii!;  nnd  wc  knuw  that  many  ol  the  Roman 
statesmen  who  ^avc  f  b<  x;  c.nu  s,  <i  iid  (hi  iiim  Ki  s  i  .-jjoyed  these  Mshtx 
of  blood,  were  m  every  other  department  of  liie  irrcprDachabTe — 
iadulgent  faihcia.  huoiane  geaeiab  and  nikl  rulers  of  provinces. 
In  the  present  state  of  «ociety  it  b  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  man 
of  taste  can  have  endured  to  gaze  upon  a  scene  of  human  butchery. 
Vet  wc  should  remember  that  it  i»  not  w  long  »ince  bear-baiting  was 
prohibited  in  England,  and  wc  are  only  now  nttainin?  th-it  stajje  of 
morality  in  tvspcct  of  cruelty  toanimaU  that  was  n  ai  i;i  <l  in  the  5th 
century,  by  the  help  ol  Chriatianit_y,  in  respect  of  cruelty  to  men. 
We  thatt  aot  tbm  m  ({wttly  Mmmaod  If  hainlly  am  nt  the  Roman 
noivBats  ii  found  to  nfae  hla  vofee  at^ntt  thb  amtHement.  except 

on  the  Kore  of  extravagance.  Ciccm  in  a  well-known  passage  com- 
nentb  the  gladiatorial  games  as  the  best  discipline  against  the  fear 
of  death  and  FufTerinp  that  can  be  presented  to  the  eye.  The 
younger  Pliny,  wh  i  \  k  i  ji.jps  of  all  Romans  appr  j.i.  hes  nearest  to  our 
ideal  of  a  cultured  gentleman,  speaks  approvingly  of  them.  Marcus 
AvnlHIfi  tlnagh  he  did  mudl  to  mitl^te  their  horrors,  yet  in  his 
wfitings  ooadeaifla  the  monotoay  lather  than  the  cruelty.  Seneca 
ii  indeed  a  splendid  ejtoeptioa,  and  his  letter  to  Lentulus  is  an 
eloquent  protest  agalmt  thb  iohuman  sport.  But  it  is  without 
a  parrilkl  tilt  we  comc  to  the  writins;*  of  the  Christian  fafln  i^. 
Terti-llian,  [.actantius,  Cyprian  an<l  Augustine.  In  the  Conft-fiun:; 
of  the  last  there  occurs  a  narrative  wKkKi  is  worth  quoting  as  a  proof 
of  the  strange  fascination  which  the  games  exercised  e\'cn  on  a 
religious  man  and  a  Christian.  He  tells  us  how  his  friend  Alipius 
was  dragged  against  his  will  to  the  amphitheatre,  how  he  strove 
to  quiet  his  conscience  by  closing  his  eyes,  how  at  some  cxciring 
crisis  the  s1i<mis  of  the  whole  assembly  aroused  his  curiosity,  how 
he  looked  aitd  was  lost,  grew  drunk  with  the  sight  of  blood,  and 
returned  a^air.  and  again,  knowinj;  h:s  Ruilt  yrt  iinadle  to  ahttain. 
The  first  ChrL>tian  t/m])cror  was  ii<  r'-iuid>'d  ti>  i  -■•no  ,in  '  dirt  al  lotit-liin^' 
gladiatorial  games  (335),  yet  in  404  wc  read  of  an  exhibition  of 
lladiaton  to  celebrate  the  triumph  oi  Hoaociu  owtr  the  Goths, 
and  it  is  said  that  they  were  not  totally  extinct  in  0»  Wart  till  the 
t  ime  of  Theixloric, 

Gladiators  formed  admirable  models  for  the  sculptor.  One  of 
the  finpst  pieces  of  ancient  sculfifun*  that  has  come  down  to  us  is 
the  "  W  ounded  Gladiator  "  of  the  Natir<nal  Mtiseumat  Naples.  The 
so-called  "  Fighting  Gladiator"  of  the  borghese  collection,  now  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Louvre,  and  the  "  Dying Cndiator  "  of  the  Capi  tolinc 
Klu.scum,  which  inspired  the  fomout  staiua  of  OtiUe  HaruU,  have 
been  pronounced  by  modern  antiquaries  to  represent,  not  gladiaior!*, 
but  warriors.  In  this  connexion  we  may  mention  the  admirable 
picture  of  Giromc  which  t>car3  the  title,  '  Ave,  Caesar,  morituri  te 
alutant." 

The  attention  of  archaenln^ists  has  been  recently  directed  to  the 
tesserae  of  gladiators.  Tfir  .e  ir-  .rrae,  of  which  about  sixty  exist  in 
various  museums,  arc  small  olilong  tablets  of  ivory  or  bone,  with 
ta  inacitaMioD  oa  each  ol  the  four  sides.  The  first  line  contain* 
a  name  In  tte  mmdnative  ea'-e,  |>resumably  that  of  the  gladiator; 
the  second  line  a  name  in.  the  genitive,  that  of  the  palronu!  or 
dominus;  the  third  line  bepini  witli  the  letters  SP  (for  slH-tUitus 
••approved).  wViirh  shows  that  the  gladiator  had  passed  his  pre- 
liminary trials;  tliii  is  followed  by  a  day  of  a  Roman  month;  and 
in  the  tuurth  liiiu  ure  the  names  of  the  consuU  ol  a  particular  year. 

At'THORiTlES. — All  needful  information  on  the  subject  will  be 
found  in  L.  FriedlUnder's  DarstfUungen  aus  drr  SillentfschichU  Roms, 
(part  ii.,  6th  ed.,  iSHf)!,  and  in  the  >-<-etion  by  him  on  The  Games  " 
in  .Vlarquardt's  /Jomisr^if-  SIcjlnvmniiuKg,  iii.  (iSSs)  p.  554;  set- 
also  article  by  G.  l.idaye  in  Daretr.beri;  and  Saglio,  Dielionnaire 
des  antiquilis.  Sec  aUei  F.  W.  Ritv;  hi.  Ti-iicac  ^adiatoriae  (1864) 
and  P.  J.  Meier,  Pe  padtalura  Homana  quaeiUonts  icUcUie  (1881). 
The  articles  by  Lipsius  on  the  SahtmMia  and  oiM^MfieslraM  ia 
Graevlue,  Tkuawmt  oaJigaAafeaK  Rmamamm,  ix.,  nay  atlll  be 
consulted  with  advaataie. 

QLAOIOLDSf  8  gnoi  of  Buonocotyledooous  plaatt,  belonging 
to  tlie  oAtwal  Older  Iiidaceae.  They  an  bertwceous  plants 
growing  (nm  •  aolid  fbtoniMSMtod  bmb  (or  conn),  with  long 
narrow  platted  leaves  and  a  termioal  one-sided  spike  of  generally 

brigh'.-culoured  irregular  flowers.  The  segments  <if  the  limb  of 
the  perianth  aie  very  unequal,  the  perianth  tube  is  curved,  iunnel- 


bliapcd  and  widening  upwards,  the  segments  equalling  or 
ciccfiding  the  lube  in  length.  There  arc  about  ijo  known 
spedea,  a  large  number  of  which  are  South  African,  bat  the 
genua  czlenda  into  ttopkal  Africa,  formiqg  a  diacactetiatic 
f eatnie  of  the  moontain  yegetation,  and  as  utr  amtli  as  central 
Europe  and  western  Asia.  One  species  G.  illynems  (sometimes 
rcgaitied  as  a  variety  of  C.  communis)  is  found  wild  in  England, 
in  the  New  Forest  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Sotiu  of  the  species 
have  been  cultivated  for  a  ioug  period  in  English  llower-gardcns, 
where  both  the  introduced  species  and  the  modern  varitties 
bred  from  them  are  very  ornamental  and  popular.  C.  segeium 
ha.s  been  eultivated  sincc  1 596,  and  G.  byzafilinus  sincc  1639, 
while  many  additional  sfK-dcs  were  introduced  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  iSlh  century.  One  of  the  earlier  of  the  hybrids 
originated  in  gardens  was  the  beautiful  C.  ColvUiei,  raised  in  the 
nursery  of  Mr  Colville  of  Cbelaea  in  1833  from  G.  tHsHs  fertilbed 
by G.eardiitdit.  Inthefintdeouleof tlw  tytb  century, however, 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert  had  successfully  croued  the 
shoA'y  G.  eardmaUs  with  the  smaller  but  more  free-flowering 
G,  blandui,  and  the  result  was  the  production  of  a  race  of  great 
beauty  and  fertit'ty.  Other  crosses  were  made  •.vjrh  t/.  tnstis, 
G.  opposUijiurui,  G.  hirsuius.  G.  liIuus  and  pailiu  inui;  but 
it  was  not  till  after  the  protliiction  of  G.  gan<lc;<t:ii\is  that  the 
gladiolus  really  became  a  general  favourite  in  gardens.  This 
line-  hybrid  was  raised  in  iSj;;  by  M.  Bcdinghaus,  gardener  to 
the  due  d'Aremberg,  at  Eoghicn,  crossing  G.  piiltacinus  and 
G.  cardinalU.  There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  before 
the  gmdoBeum  type  had  become  fairly  fixed  the  services  of 
other  spedet  were  biought  Into  force,  and  the  most  likely  of 
these  were  G.  ppptsU^hnu  (whidi  gfao«»  in  the  white  loirnis), 
G.  Umius  and  G.  ramesas.  Other  specks  may  also  have  been 
used,  but  in  any  case  the  ganJavensis  gladiolus,  as  we  now  know 
it,  is  the  result  of  much  crossing  and  inter-crossing  between 
the  best  forms  as  they  developed  (J.  Weathers,  I'niiliL  .:!  Cuit'-- 
to  Gariiffi  Plants).  Since  that  tinte  innumerable  varieties  have 
appeared  only  to  sink  into  obliviiiii  upon  being  rqilBoed  by 
still  riner  productions. 

The  modern  varieties  of  gladioli  have  almost  completely 
driven  the  natural  species  out  of  gardens,  except  in  botanical 
collections.  The  most  gorgeous  groups — in  addition  to  the 
gandaKnsh  type— arc  those  known  under  the  names  of  Lammd, 
Chiidsi,  mncaanus  and  brencUeyetmt.  The  last-named  was 
rai>edbyftllrHodwr4t  Brmrhley  in  1848,  and  altfaongh quite 
distinct  In  appennace  from  gandavensis,  it  undoubtedly  had 
that  variety  as  one  of  its  parents.  Owing  to  the  brilliant  scarlet 
(x>Iour  of  the  flowers,  this  is  always  gre;!t  lavo-jritc  for  planting 
in  beds.  The  Lcmoin<:i  lorm.s  orig'n.ited  at  Nancy,  in  France, 
by  lertiliziiiR  t^.  purpureo-auriitus  wi;  h  i«iHen  from  O',  giindavensis, 
the  first  llower  appearing  :n  1^77.  and  the  plants  being  put  into 
commerce  in  i8)k>.  The  Chiidsi  gladioli  first  appeared  in  18S,;, 
having  been  raised  at  Baden-Baden  by  Hcrr  Max  Leichtlin 
from  tlic  best  forms  oi  G,  gandaoauis  and  C.  Snundeni.  The 
flowers  of  the  best  varieties  ate  of  great  sise  and  substance,  often 
measuring  7  to  9  in.  across,  while  the  range  of  colour  is  marvelloua, 
with  shades  of  grey,  purple,  scarlet,  salmon,  crimam,  ros^  white, 
pink,  ycIlo«»  lbc.»  oltea  bemtifuUy  mottled  and  bbtcfaed  ia  the 
throat.  Hie  plants  are  vigoraus  In  growth,  often  reaching  a 
height  of  4  to  5  ft.  G.  nanceianus  was  raised  at  Xancy  by 
MM.  Lemolne  and  were  first  put  into  commerce  in  iSSg.  Next 
to  the  Chiidsi  group  they  are  the  most  lieautifui,  and  have  the 
blood  of  the  best  forms  of  (/'.  Siiundeni  and  G.  Lrnionirt  in  their 
veins.  Tlif  plants  are  cjuite  as  hardy  as  the  H'-^iul  rLdSiS  hybrids, 
and  the  colours  of  the  flowers  are  almost  as  brilliant  and  varied 
In  hoe  as  those  of  the  CAiUi*  section. 

A  deep  and  rather  .-tiff  ly  loam  is  the  be.st  soil  for  the  gladiolus, 
and  this  should  be  ireachet!  up  in  October  and  enriched  with  «tll- 
deooapoaed  manure,  consisting  partly  of  cow  dung,  the  manure  being 
disposed  altogether  below  the  corms,  a  layer  at  the  bottom  of  the 
upper  trench,  say  9  in.  from  the  surface,  and  another  layer  at  double 
that  depth.  The  corms  should  be  planted  in  succes.Kion  at  infer\als 
of  two  or  three  week*  throiiph  »he  monflis  e.f  \Trtrrh,  .^pril  ;ind  Mnv : 
about  3  to5  in.  deep  and  at  lea^il  I  It.  apart,  a  little  piiri'  -o:l  ir  sand 
being  laid  o\'cr  each  before  the  earth  is  closed  in  about  them,  na 
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amngeimnt  which  may  be  advmtateously  followed  with  bulbous 
plant*  {f<rn<Tal!\-  In  hot  summer  weather  they  should  have  a  good 
mull  hint;  lA  «( lldecaycd  manure,  and,  as  lioon  as  the  flower  »pikcs 
arc  prtxiuccd,  liquid  manure  itiay  occasionally  be  gix-cn  them  with 
advantage. 

The  gladiolus  is  easily  raised  from  seeds,  which  should  be  «own  in 
March  or  April  in  potx  of  rich  soil  placed  in  slight  heat,  the  pots 
beinK  kept  near  the  glass  after  they  be^in  to  grow,  and  the  plants 
bcinj;  gradually  hari1<-i)n:t  to  [H-rrtnit  their  tjcin^  placed  fiiit  nf-dtxirs 
in  a  sheltered  spot  for  thr  vumnicr.  MoiIitm  jjniwi  r-  u'.ti  n  i;ro\v  thu 
!WT»h  in  the  open  i:>  April  na  a  nicely  prepared  bed  in  drills  about 
6  in  ap.irt  and  5  in.  il<<|),  covering  thcni  with  finely  sifted  gritty 
mould.  The  seed  bed  is  then  pressed  down  evenly  and  firmly, 
watend  occasioiuiHy  and  kept  free  from  wecde  during  tin  jnimer. 
In  October  they  will  have  ripened  off,  and  mutt  be  talci  n  out  r  t  the 
soil,  and  stored  in  paper  hags  in  a  <ln,'  room  secure  from  iri  -.i.  I'licy 
will  have  made  little  bulbs  frum  ihf  ^\zc  oi  a  hazel  nut  dnw  tiw urds, 
af^'i'ireVinfr  to  their  vigour.  In  thf  si>rini;  they  shouUI  lie  pl.mti'd 
like  tho  <i!i]  Siillis,  iliiil  lllc  lar^pr  Dncs  will  flower  during  tlie  t<'avjn, 
while  the  smaller  ones  must  be  again  harvested  and  planted  out 
bcfofs.  Tin  tin*  dccupied  from  dM  MwiiiK  ol  tlM  eeed  until  the 
pbnt  attaint  Its  AiO  etrength  is  fivm  diree  to  four  yean.  The 
approved  sorts,  which  are  identified  by  name,  are  multiplied  by 
means  of  bulblets  or  ofTscts  or  "  spawn,"  which  form  around  the 
principal  bulb  or  corm;  btit  in  thU  they  varv-  crrat'v.  sfimc  kinds 
lumlsninfi  abundant  inirc-a^c  and  soon  I.Kv.nnin^  pli  ni;:iil,  while 
others  persistently  refuse  to  yield  offsets.  The  stately  habit  and 
rich  glowing  colours  of  the  modem  sMioli  icndcr  them  moBatimly 


valuable  as  decorative  plants  during  the  late  lu miner  ausn^  xSey 

arc,  moreover,  ver>'  desirable  and  useful  flowcis  for  cutting  for  the 
purpose  of  room  decoration,  for  while  the  btOMOnu  tlietnMMves  last 

Ircfti  fnr  --(inK'  diiv"  'f  ''"t  <'i?h<*r  rsrlv  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the 


rvi-nin^,  the  un(lL-\ elojied  luidi  open  in  siircession.  il  the  stalks  are 
kept  in  water,  m>  (hat  a  cut  spilce  will  go  on  blooming  for  some  time. 

OLAOSHEIH  (Old  Norse  Gladsheimr),  in  Scandinavian 
tTiylliulu),'> ,  ihc  reKiou  of  joy  and  hiime  itt  Odin.  \';ilh:illa, 
the  paridiise  wliithtr  the  heroes  who  fell  in  ha'.tle  uere  esiutlud, 
was  .  1-...-  til'  I  ^. 

GLADSTONE,  JOHK  HALL  (!R27-iooj).  Enplish  chetnist, 
was  born  at  Hackney,  Li)ndcm.  on  the  71(1  oi'  March  18:7.  From 
childhood  he  showed  great  aptitude  for  science;  geology  was 
his  favourite  subject,  but  since  this  in  his  father's  opinion  did 
not  afford  a  career  of  promiM,  he  devoted  himself  to  chemistry, 
wUcb  he  •tudiod  under  Thomas  Graham  at  University  College, 
Lomlon,  i»d  Liebif  at  Gieawn,  where  he  graduated  as  PhJ>. 
fn  1847.  In  1850  he  became  chemical  iectoter  at  St  Thonu't 
hospital,  and  three  years  later  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  at  the  unusually  early  age  of  twenty-six.  From  1858 
to  1861  he  served  on  the  royal  rommiLision  on  lighthouses,  and 
from  1864  to  1868  was  a  mtuibtr  of  the  war  oUkc  cummiltee 
oil  pun  cot  I  on.  From  1874  to  1877  he  was  Fullerian  professor 
of  chemistry  at  the  Roy.t!  Institution,  in  1874  he  was  chosen 
first  prc.'^ident  of  the  Physical  Society,  and  in  1.S77-1.S70  he  was 
president  of  the  Chemical  Society.  In  1897  the  Koyal  Society 
recognized  his  fifty  years  of  scientific  work  by  awarding  him  the 
Davy  medal.  Dr  Gladstone's  researches  were  large  in  number 
and  wide  in  range,  dealing  to  a  great  extent  with  problems 
that  lie  on  the  boider*liBe  between  phyacs  and  chemistry. 
Thin  a  nvtBber«fliisInqttiriet,utdtliownottlie least  inporteat, 
were  partly  chemical,  partly  optical.  He  determined  the  optical 
constants  of  hundreds  of  substances,  with  the  object  of  discover- 
ing whether  any  of  the  elements  possesses  more  than  one  atorr.ir 
refraction.  Again,  he  invcsiigattd  ihu  connexion  between  ihc 
optii  al  behaviour,  density  and  chemical  cotnposiiion  of  ethereal 
oils,  anti  the  relation  between  molecular  nia>,'netit:  rotation  and 
the  refraction  and  dispersion  of  nitroRenoiis  compounds.  So 
early  as  il?  j6  he  showed  the  importance  of  the  spectroscope 
in  chemicnl  research,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  notice  that 
the  Fraunhofer  spectrum  at  sunrise  and  sunset  differs  from  that 
at  midday,  his  condtirion  Ixing  that  the  earth's  atmosphere 
must  be  leaponsible  for  many  of  its  absorption  lines,  which 
bideed  were  lulisequently  traced  10  tbc  oxygen  and  water- vapour 
in  the  air.  Another  port  ion  of  his  work  was  of  an  electro-chemical 
character.  His  studies,  with  Alfred  Tribe  (1840-1885)  and  W. 
IlLhhrrt,  in  the  clicn-.istry  of  the  storage  battery,  liave  added 
largely  to  our  knowledge,  while  the  "  copper  7.inc  rouple,"  with 
wh:ch  his  name  is  associated  together  with  that  ot  Tribe,  among 
Other  things,  aHordcd  a  simple  means  of  preparing;  certain 


organo-metallic  compounds,  and  thna  promoted  reaeaich  in 

branches  of  organic  chemistry  where  those  bodies  are  especially 
useful.  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  his  work  on  phosphorus, 
on  explosive  suhstanres,  such  as  iodide  of  nitrogen,  gun-cotton 
and  the  fulmin.iti-.s,  on  the  influence  of  mass  in  the  process  of 
chemical  reactions,  and  on  the  eiTrci  of  carbonic  acid  on  the 
germination  of  plants.  Dr  Gladstone  always  took  a  great 
interest  in  educational  questions,  and  from  1873  to  1804  he  was 
a  member  of  the  London  School  Board.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society,  and  an  early  supporter  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  His  deatb  occurred 
suddenly  in  London  on  the  6tli  of  October  1903. 

OLADSnWB.  VILLIAH  BVAM  (tSoo-tSgS),  Britisb 
statesman,  waa  bom  on  the  aptlt  of  December  1809  at  No.  6t 
Rodney  Street,  UveipooL  His  forefathers  were  Gledstanes 
of  Gledstanes,  in  the  upper  ward  of  Lanarkshire;  or  in  Scottish 
phrase.  Gledstanes  of  th.'it  lit.  .As  years  went  on  their  estates 
dwindled,  and  by  the  begioaing  of  the  17th  century  Glcdslanea 
was  .sold.  The  adjacent  property  of  Arthurshiel  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  family  fommrly  a  hundred  years  longer.  Then 
the  son  of  the  last  Gle<Istanes  of  .Xrthurshicl  removed  to  Biggar, 
where  be  opened  the  business  of  a  maltster.  His  grandson, 
Thonua  Gladstone  (for  so  the  name  was  modified),  became  a 
corn-merchant  at  Leith.  He  happened  to  send  liis  eldest  son, 
John,  to  Liverpool  to  tell  •  cai|»«f  ttais  tbere,  and  tbe  enetgy 
and  aptitude  of  the  young  man  attracted  tho  favourable  notice 
of  a  leading  com*mercliBnt  of  ILivcipool,  who  recommended  him 
to  settle  in  that  city.  Beginning  his  commercial  career  as  a 
clerk  in  his  patron's  house,  John  Gladstone  lived  to  become 
one  of  the  merchant-princes  of  Liverpool,  a  baronet  and  a 
member  ol  parliament.  He  died  in  1851  at  the  a^e  of  eighty- 
seven.  Sir  John  Gladstone  was  a  pure  Scotsman,  a  Lowlander 
by  birth  and  descent.  He  married  Aonc,  datighter  of  .Andrew 
Robertson  of  Stornoway,  sometime  provost  of  Dingwall.  Provost 
Robertson  belonged  to  the  Clan  Donachie,  and  by  this  marriage 
the  robust  and  business-like  qualities  of  the  Lowlander  were 
blended  with  the  poetic  imagination,  the  sensibility  and  fire 
of  the  Gael. 

John  and  Anne  Gladstone  had  six  cUldrea.  The  fourth  son, 
WiMara  Ewait,  waa  named  after  a  meichaBt  of  Liverpool  who 
W.-IS  his  father's  friend.   He  seems  to  have  been  a 

remarkably  good  child,  and  mtich  beloved  at  home. 
In  1818  or  i8lfj  Mrs  (.ladslone,  who  belonged  to  the 
Evangelical  school,  said  in  a  letter  to  ;i  friend,  that 
she  believed  her  son  W  illiam  hai!  been  "  truly  converted  to  God." 
After  some  tuition  at  ;l:e  \  icara^e  of  Scaforth,  a  waterirjg-plarc 
near  Liverpool,  ihe  boy  uenl  to  Eton  in  iSii.  His  tutor  was 
the  Rev.  Hcnr)-  linrtopp  Knapp.  His  brothers,  Thomas  and 
Robertson  Gladstone,  were  already  at  Eton.  Thomas  was  in  tlie 
fifth  form,  and  William,  who  was  placed  in  the  middle  remove 
of  the  fourth  form,  became  bis  eldest  brother's  fag.  He  worked 
hard  at  his  riaiwlral  leaMoS)  and  supplemented  the  ordiaaiy 
boaincM  of  the  idiool  by  studying  mathematics  in  tlie  hdlldaya, 
&lr  Hawtrcy,  afterwards  headmaster,  commended  a  copy  of 
his  Latin  verses,  and  "  sent  him  up  for  good  ";  and  this  ex- 
ptriencK  firs!  led  the  ymmg  student  to  associate  intellectual 
work  with  the  ideas  of  ambition  and  success.  He  was  not  a 
fine  scholar,  in  that  restricted  sense  of  the  term  which  irajilies 
a  special  aptitude  fur  turning  English  into  Greek  and  L,aiii),  or 
for  original  versification  in  the  classical  languages.  "  His 
composition,"  we  read,  "  was  stiff,"  but  he  was  imbued  with 
the  substance  of  his  authors;  and  a  contemporary  who  was  in 
the  sixth  form  with  him  recorded  that  "  when  there  were  thrilling 
passages  of  Virgil  or  Homer,  or  difficult  passagea  in  the  Saliva 
Gratci,  to  translate,  he  or  Lord  Arthur  Hcrvey  waa  generally 
called  up  to  edify  the  daas  with  quotation  or  traadatioa."  By 
common  consent  he  was  pre-eminently  God>fesring.  orderly 
and  conscientious.  "  M  Eton."  said  Bishop  Hamilton  of 
Salisb.irv.  "  I  was  a  thoroughly  idle  fjoy.  hul  I  was  saved  from 
some  worse  things  by  getting  to  know  (;)ads;onc."  His  most 
ir.limatc  friend  wa.-}  .-\r;hur  Hallani.  1>\  universal  acknowledge 
mcnt  the  most  remarkable  Etonian  of  his  day;  but  he  was  not 
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fcncnny  pnpulir  or  eves  Kiddy  knoim.  He  tcea  to  tbe 
gmtest  adTintsge,  and  wis  most  tltorau^y  at  home,  in  the 

debates  of  hr  Fon  Society,  learnedly  Called  "The  UlentI,"  and 
vulgarly  "  I  .  i^,  and  in  the  editorship  of  the  Swi  Utseeliany. 
He  left  Eton  at  Chri-ilmas  iSj;.  He  rtad  for  six  monili!;  «ith 
private  tutors,  aiui  in  (klobt-r  i8.>S  went  up  lo  Christ  Church, 
where,  in  ihc  following  year,  he  was  nort'.inited  to  a  siudentship. 

At  Oxford  (iladslone  read  steadiiy,  but  not  laboriously, 
till  he  iicarcd  his.  final  schooli.  During  the  latter  part  of  his 
undergraduate  career  he  took  a  brief  but  brilliant  share  in  the 
proccedlngB  of  the  Union,  of  which  he  wa  j  successively  secretary 
and  president.  He  made  his  first  speech  on  the  i  ith  of  February 
18301,  Brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  Canning,  he 
defraded  Roman  Catholic  emandptttioo,  and  Uuragbt  the  duke 
of  Wellington'a  government  unworthy  of  natioiMl  confidence. 
He  opposed  the  lemoval  of  Jewish  disahUitiM,  Uguing,  we  arc 
told  by  a  contemporary,  "on  the  part  of  the  Evangelicals," 
and  pleaded  for  the  Kr,idu;il  cxtiiKlIon,  in  preference  to  the 
iroiuediale  aboliUou,  ul  sla\'ery.  But  his  great  ticliievemcnt 
«'a5  a  sj>eech  against  the  Whig  Reform  Hill.  One  who  heard 
this  famous  discourse  sass:  "  Most  of  the  speakers  rose,  more 
or  less,  above  their  usual  level,  but  when  Mr  Gladstone  sat 
down  we  ail  of  us  icli  that  an  epoch  in  our  lives  had  occurred. 
It  certainly  was  the  finest  speech  of  his  that  I  ever  heard." 
Biahop  Charles  Wordsworth  said  that  his  experience  of  Gladstone 
at  this  time  "  made  me  (and  I  doubt  not  others  also)  feel  no  less 
tm  than  of  my  own  eidstence  that  Gladstone,  our  then  Christ 
Church  underyaduate,  wotdd  one  day  riie  to  be  prime  numster 
of  England."  In  Decemher  1831  Gladttone  cromed  U>  career 
by  taking  a  double  first-class.  Lord  Halifax  (1800-1885)  used 
to  say,  with  refereiue  lo  tfie  increase  it:  the  amount  of  reading 
requisite  for  the  highest  honours:  "  My  double-tirst  must,  have 
been  a  better  thing  than  Bed's;  Gladstone's  must  have  been 
better  than  mine." 

Now  caiiie  the  choice  01  a  profession,  Deeply  anxious  to  make 
ihf  liest  use  of  his  life,  Gladstone  turned  his  thoughts  to  holy 
orders.  But  his  father  had  determined  to  make  him 
Emtty  iat»  ^  politician.  Quitting  Oxford  in  the  spring  of  1832, 
Gladstone  spent  six  months  in  Italy,  learning  the 
iangwagp  and  studying  an.  In  the  f  oUoiring  September 
he  WIS  suddenly  recalled  to  England,  to  undertake  his  first 
pariiamentaty  campaign.  The  fifth  duke  of  Newcastle  wna  oms 
of  the  chief  potentates  of  the  High  Tory  party.  Hb  frank 
f"  1  I;  |.i  ■'  do  what  he  liked  witli  his  own"  in  the  representation 
of  Newark  has  given  luna  a  place  in  political  history.  Hut  that 
claim  had  been  rudely  disputed  I'V  the  return  of  a  Ratfical 
lawyer  at  the  election  of  i8.?t.  The  Duke  was  anxious  to  obtain 
a  capable  candidate  to  aid  fiim  in  regaining  his  ascendancy  over 
the  rebellioui  borougli.  His  son,  Lord  Lincoln,  had  heard 
Gladstone's  speech  against  the  Reform  Bill  delivered  in  the 
Oxford  Union,  and  had  written  home  that  "  a  man  had  uprisen 
in  Israel."  At  his  suggestion  the  duke  invited  Gladstone  to 
Stand  for  Newark  in  the  Tory  interest  againat  tfr  Serjeant 
WlMe,  afterwards  Lord  Chancdior  Truro.  The  hat  of  tho 
Unrcformcd  parliaments  ««a  diuolved  oo  the  jid  of  December 
1837.  Gladstone,  addressing  the  electors  of  Newark,  said  that 
he  was  l)ound  by  the  opinions  of  no  m.ni  and  no  party,  but  fell 
it  a  duly  to  \\aiih  ami  resist  that  growing  de-fire  for  change 
which  threatened  to  produve  "  along  with  partial  good  a  n'.ela;i- 
choly  preponderance  of  ttiiichief."  The  first  princijile  to  which 
he  looked  for  n.'itioral  salva;ion  was,  that  thr'  diinesof  governors 
are  strictly  and  peculiarly  religious,  ani!  thai  icgisialure*,  like 
individuals,  are  bound  to  carry  ihrovighnnt  their  acts  the  spirit 
of  the  high  truths  tbqr  have  acknowledged."  The  condition  of 
the  poor  demanded  special  attention;  labour  2>houlJ  receive 
adequate  lemnneration;  and  he  thought  favouiabky  of  the 
"allotment  of  cottage  grounds."  Be  regarded  abveiy  as 
sanctioned  by  Holy  Scripture,  but  theiIave»«H|^  to  beedttcated 
and  gradually  emancipated.  The  contest  resulted  Tn  his  return 

at  the  liead  of  the  ;Hdi. 

i'he  hrst  Ketormcd  parUaincnt  met  on  the  39th  of  January 
1833,  and  the  young  member  for  Newark  took  his  scat  for  tbe  fimt 


time  in  an  amemUy  which  he  waa  destined  to  adorn,  delight 
and  astonJah  for  nraic  than  half  a  century.  His  maiden  speech 

was  delivered  on  the  3rd  of  June  in  reply  to  what  was 
almost  a  personal  challenge.  The  colonial  secretary,  T^VI'*' 
Mr  Si  at. ley,  .-iflerward.s  Lord  Derby,  brought  forward  ^{^'^^ 
a  series  of  roiuiLiLions  in  favi>ur  of  the  exlinrtion  of 
slavery  in  the  British  colonies.  On  the  first  nigh;  of  the  debate 
Li:>rd  Howick.  afterwards  Lun!  t5rey,  who  had  been  tinder- 
secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and  wlio  opposed  the  rcfoUitions 
as  proceeding  loo  gradually  towards  abolition,  ciicd  certain 
occurrences  on  Sir  John  Gladstone's  plantation  in  Dcmerara 
to  illustrate  his  contention  that  the  system  of  slave-labour  in 
the  West  Indies  was  attended  by  great  mortality  among  tbe 
slaves.  Gladstone  in  his  reply— his  first  speech  in  the  House — 
avowod  that  be  bad  a  pecuniary  intcnat  m  the  question,  "  and, 
if  he  might  say  so  much  without  exciting  suspicion,  a  still  deeper 
interest  in  it  as  a  question  of  Justice,  of  humanity  and  of  religion." 
If  there  liad  recently  beer,  a  liigh  mortality  on  his  father's  planta- 
tion, it  was  due  lo  the  age  of  the  slavis  rather  than  to  My 
peculiar  hardship  in  their  lot.  It  wa.s  true  that  the  [larticular 
system  of  cult i\ation  practi^eri  in  Deinerara  w,cs  more  trying 
than  some  otliers;  but  llien  it  might  be  said  that  no  two  trades 
were  equally  conducive  to  healih ,  Steel  gi inding  was  notoriously 
unhealthy,  and  manufacturing  processes  generally  were  less 
favourable  to  life  than  .igric;]l:ura[.  While  strongly  condemning 
cruelty,  he  declared  himself  a:i  advocate  of  emancipation,  but 
held  that  it  shoukl  be  cficcled  gradually,  and  after  due  prepara- 
tion. The  slaves  must  be  religiously  educated,  and  stimulated 
to  praiitaUe  industry.  Tbe  owners  of  emancipated  slaves  were 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  from  parliament,  because  it 
was  parliament  that  had  established  this  description  of  property. 
"I  do  not,"  said  Gladstone,  "view  property  as  an  abstract 
thing;  it  is  the  creature  of  civil  s<xiety.  Hy  the  legislature  it  is 
granted,  and  Hy  the  legislature  it  is  destroyed.  "  ();i  the  foliowing 
day  King  William  I\'.  wrote  to  Lord  .\ilhorp:  "  The  king 
rejoices  thai  a  young  member  has  come  forward  in  so  promis- 
ing a  manner  as  X'iscouni  Althorp  states  Mr  W.  E.  Gladstone 
to  have  done."  In  the  same  session  Gladstone  spoke  on 
the  question  of  bribery  and  corruption  at  Liverpool,  and 
on  the  tempwalities  of  the  Irish  Church.  In  the  session 
of  X834  his  moat  important  perfonnanoe  was  a  fpeecb  in 
opfMsitieo  to  Hume's  proposal  to  throw  the  univccsftles  open 
to  Dissenters. 

On  the  [oth  of  November  iSj}4  L<jrd  Althorp  succeeded  to 
his  father's  peerage,  and  thereby  vacated  the  leadership  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  prime  minister.  Lord  Melbourne, 
submit  led  to  the  king  a  choice  of  names  for  the  chanrrllorship 
of  the  exchi'Cjuer  and  leatiership  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
but  his  majesty  aniKmiued  thai,  having  lost  the  services  of 
Lord  Althorp  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  could  feel 
no  confidence  in  the  stability  of  Lord  Melbourne's  government, 
and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  send  for  the  duke  of  Wellington. 
The  duke  took  temponiy  charm  nf  a&iia,  but  Peel  was  felt  to 
be  inSspenaabie^  He  bad  gone  abroad  after  die  searion,  and 
was  now  In  Rome.  As  soon  ai  he  could  be  bnmgbt  beck  be 
formed  an  administration,  and  appointed  Gtedstone  to  a  junior 
lordship  of  the  treasury.  Parlian-.ent  was  dissolved  on  the  zglh 
of  December.  Gladstone  was  returned  unopposed,  this  time  in 
conjunction  with  the  I^iberal  lawyer  whom  he  had  beaten  at  the 
last  election,  I'b.e  new  parliament  met  on  ihe  I9lh  oi  l-'ebtuary 
i8<5.  I'lie  elections  liad  given  the  Liberals  a  considerable 
majoriiy.  Immediuitdy  after  the  meeting  of  parliament  Glad- 
stone was  promoted  to  the  under-secretaryship  for  the  colonies, 
where  his  official  chief  was  Lord  .Aberdeen.  The  administration 
was  not  long-lived.  On  the  3olh  uf  March  Lord  John  Russell 
moved  a  resolution  in  favour  of  an  inquiry  into  the  temporalities 
of  tbe  bisb  Church,  with  the  intention  of  applying  tbe  surplus 
to  general  educntioD  without  distinction  of  religious  cned 
This  was  carried  against  ministers  by  a  majority  of  thirty-three. 
On  the  8th  of  April  Sir  Robert  Peel  rcfigr.eil,  anil  the  under- 
secretary for  the  colonics  of  course  foUowed  his  chief  into  private 
lye: 
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Rrlrascf!  from  thn  labours  of  office,  Gladstone,  living  ;ii 
chambers  io  ihc  Albany,  practically  divideii  his  time  beiwti  ii 
his  parliamentary  duties  and  stuiiy.  l  lictt,  as  always, 
hia  constant  companions  were  Homer  and  Dante,  and 
it  b  KCOldtd  that  he  read  the  whole  of  St  Augustine, 
in  twenty^wo octavo  voiumes.  He  used  to  fcequent  the  services 
at  St  Janci'i,  PiocadiUy,  and  Bfaisaict  chapel,  since  better 
"mown  as  All  Saints',  MafgaKt  Stseet.  On  the  20th  of  June 
I  S3  7  King  Wflllaai  IV.  <Ued,  and  Pulianient,  having  been 
proronui-  i  by  the  young  queen  in  person,  was  dbaolved  on  the 
i7ih  (jI  lia-  following  month.  Simply  on  the  strength  of  his 
5>;irliLiiucntary  repi:l:;t ion  ( ihuLsiuiiL-  iuirn;ii;u,ci;,  wiihmit 

his  consent,  for  M-mihcilcr,  and  was  pl:ice<J  at  the  boUom  of 
the  poll;  but,  having  been  at  tiie  s.imc  '.iTiie  nominated  at 
Newark,  was  again  returned.  The  year  liSjiS  claims  special  note 
in  a  record  of  Gladstone's  life,  l>ccauseit  witnessed  the  appearance 
of  his  famous  work  on  The  Slate  in  its  Relations  Vfilh  the  Church. 
He  had  left  Oxford  just  before  the  beginning  of  that  Catholic 
Kvival  wliich  has  trapsfiguced  both  die  inner  spirit  and  the 
outward  aspect  of  tin  Qmidi  of  ttM^mmA.  But  IIk  revival  mis 
now  in  full  strengtlb  Tiie  Tratta  Ur  tke  Timet  were  aattuating 
England  with  new  tnfltiences.  The  movement  counted  no  more 
(I'.thiisi.isriL  or  more  valuable  disciple  tbaii  Glaiistonc.  Its 
ir.llutiKc  had  rcathL'd  him  through  his  fricinisliips,  notably  with 
two  Fellows  of  Menon-  Mr  James  Hope,  who  became  Mr  Hopc- 
Scott  of  Abbotsford,  and  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Manning,  aftcrwurds 
cardinal  archbishop.  The  Sliilr  in  i!s  Rr!d:;t'ns  vith  tlu-  Church 
was  his  practical  contribution  to  a  controxrrsy  in  which  his 
deepest  convictions  were  involved.  He  contended  that  the 
Church,  as  established  by  law,  was  to  be  "  maintained  for  its 
truth,"  and  that  tMs  pxindpk,  if  good  fw  Em^and,  was  good 
also  for  Ireland. 

Od  the  25th  of  July  1839  Gladstone  was  married  at  Hawaidea 
to  Miss  Catherine  Glynnc,  sister,  and  in  her  isstie  hdr,  «f  Six 
Stephen  Glynnc,  ninth  and  last  baronet  of  that  name.  In 
1840  lu"  pulilisht'ii  Chilli  h  J'riiu  i  pif!  r  a  it  s  iJ  m-J  ;*;;  !!if:r  Riui!!". 
Parliament  wds  dit*tilvcd  in  Ji;nc  1^41.  (dadslone  was 
returned  for  Newark.  The  general  ck'^iion  resulted  in 
a  Tory  majority  of  eighty.  Sir  Robert  Peel  became 
prime  minisur.  and  made  the  member  for  Newark 
vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  An  inevitable 
change  is  from  this  time  to  be  traced  in  the  topics  of  Gladstone's 
parliamentary  speaking.  Instead  of  discoursing  on  the  corporate 
consctence  of  the  state  and  the  endowments  of  the  Church,  the 
importance  uf  Christkn  education,  and  the  theological  unfitness 
of  the  Jews  to  sit  in  parliament,  he  ii  solving  buunets-Hlce 
problems  about  foreign  tariffs  and  the  eiportation  of  machinery; 
waxing  eloquent  over  the  regulation  of  railways,  and  a  graduated 
tax  on  Corn;  subtle  on  the  monetary  n'.crils  of  ha'f-far'InuKs. 
and  gtfjt  in  the  mysterious  lore  of  .;;(.:.t.w"<;  and  i  .:ri.'iij  imHiui. 
In  1842  ht'  h;Li!  a  principal  hand  in  the  prejiaration  of  ilu:  rcx  ittil 
tariff,  by  which  duties  were  abolished  «>r  sensibly  dimiiiisiied 
in  the  case  of  uoo  duty-paying  articles.  In  <lefcnding  the  new 
scheme  he  spoke  incessantly,  and  amazed  the  Huu.se  by  his 
mastery  of  detail,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  commercial 
needs  of  the  country,  and  his  inexhaustible  power  of  exposition. 
In  1843  CHadatone,  sncceeding  Lord  Ripon  as  president  of  the 
Board  of  Ttade,  became  a  member  of  the  caUnet  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three.  He  has  recorded  the  tact  that  "  the  very  first 
opinion  which  he  ever  was  called  upon  to  give  in  cabinet  "  was 
an  opinion  in  favour  of  withdrawing  the  hill  providing  education 
for  children  in  I.ll:  iries.  to  •••.liii  li  vehement  opposition  was 
offered  by  ihf  Ui>^i.rjters.  on  •. lie  ^;rounii  ilia:  it  was Uk) favourable 
to  the  Established  (  l.urili. 

At  the  opening  01  the  session  of  1845  the  guvernriieni,  in 
pursuance  of  a  promise  made  to  Irish  members  that  they  would 
mayeaoth  '!**al  with  the  qucsUoo  of  academical  education  in 
£  .ini:  hcland,  proposed  to  establish  non-scciarian  colleges 
»f<iiroa-  ^  Q^g^i  conntiy  and  to  make  a  large  addition  to  the 
grant  to  the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  llaynooth. 
Gladstone  resigned  office,  in  order,  as  he  announced  in  the  ddiate 
on  the  address,  to  form  "  not  only  an  honest,  but  likewise  an 


independent  and  an  unsuspected  Judj^mcnt ,"  on  the  plan  to  be 
submitted  by  the  ROvcrnraent  v.illi  rts]>eel  to  Maynooth.  His 
S'jlj?.e<.uenl  defonef  oi  ifie  proposed  uranl,  on  the  j;round  that 
it  would  be  improfier  and  unjust  to  exclude  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland  from  a  "  more  indiscriminating  support  " 
which  the  state  might  give  to  various  religious  beliefs,  was 
regarded  by  men  of  less  sensitive  conscience  as  only  proving  that 
there  had  been  no  adequate  cause  for  his  tesipuition.  Before 
he  resigned  he  completed  a  aeoond  nvised  tai^  caiiying 
considembly  further  the  principles  on  whidi  he  had  act^  in 
the  earlier  revinen  of  1843. 

In  the  autumn  of  :S45  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland 
Lhiealcijcd  a  famiiie,  ;i.nd  convinced  Sir  Robert  reel  that  all 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foori  r.iv.s-  !<  at 
once  suspended.  He  was  supjwrted  by  only  three  mat. 
members  of  the  cabinet,  and  resigned  on  the  5th  of 
December.  Lord  John  Russell,  who  had  just  announced  his 
conversion  to  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
declined  the  task  of  fonning  an  adminbtration,  and  on  the  aoth 
of  December  Sir  Robert  Fed  terantcd  office.  Lord  Sunley 
refused  to  re-enter  the  government,  and  his  place  as  secretary 
of  state  for  the  colonies  was  offered  toand  accepted  by  Gladstone. 
He  did  not  offer  himself  for  re-election  at  Newark,  and  remained 
outside  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  great  struggle  of  the 
coming  year.  It  was  a  curious  irony  of  falc  which  excluded 
hini  from  parliament  at  this  crisii,,  for  it  seems  m.que^I  ionablc 
that  he  was  the  most  advaiued  Free  Trailer  in  Sir  Roliert  T'eel  s 
Cabinet.  The  Corn  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  j8th 
of  June  1846,  and  on  the  same  day  the  government  w  ere  beaten 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  an  Irish  Coercioti  iiiii.  Lord  John 
Russell  became  prime  minister,  and  Gladstone  retired  for  a  season 
into  private  life.  Early  in  1S4J  it  was  announced  that  one  of  the 
two  memben  far  the  univetiitr  of  Oxford  intended  to  retire  at 
the  geneml  election,  and  Ghdshme  was  proposed  far  the  vacant 
seat.  The  representation  of  the  wdversfty  had  been  pronounced 
by  Canning  to  be  the  most  coveted  prize  of  public  !jfe.  and 
Gladstone  himself  confessed  that  he  "  desired  it  with  an  uimust 
passionate  fondness."  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  J^rd 
of  July  1847.  The  nomination  at  Oxford  took  place  on  the  29th 
of  Jt:l\  ,  and  at  the  close  of  the  poll  Sir  Robert  Inglis  Stood  at 
the  head,  with  Gladstone  as  his  colleague. 

The  three  years  1847,  1848,  1849  were  for  Gladstone  a  period 
ol  mental  growth,  of  transition,  of  development.  A  chrtrgc 
waa  siknlijr  proceeding,  which  was  not  completed  for 
twenty  years.  "  There  have  been,"  he  wrote  in  later  jjff/, 
days  to  Bkhop  Wilberiotce,  *  two  great  deaths,  or 
transmigrations  of  qntit,  in  my  politicil  existence — one.  very 
slow,  the  breaking  of  ties  with  my  oripnal  party."  This  was 
now  in  progress.  In  the  winter  of  iS;o  iftji  Cda  isttme  sii<-nt 
between  three  and  four  mon: lis  ai  Naples,  where  he  k.»rncd 
thiif  more  than  half  the  chatnLier  of  deputies,  who  had  followed 
the  party  of  Oppositiou,  had  been  banished  or  imprisoned;  that 
a  large  number,  probably  not  less  tharj  ;o,ooc,  of  the  citizens 
had  been  imprisoned  on  charges  of  political  disatlcclion,  and  thai 
in  prison  they  were  subjected  to  the  grossc^st  cruellies.  Having 
made  careful  investigations,  Gladstone,  on  the  7th  of  April  1S51, 
addressed  an  open  letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  bringing  an  elaborate, 
detailed  and  horrible  indictment  against  the  nilna  of  Maples, 
especially  as  regards  the  arrangements  of  thdr  prisons  and  the 
treatment  of  persons  confined  in  them  for  political  offences. 
The  publication  of  thb letter  caused  a  wide  sensation  in  England 
and  abroad,  and  profoundly  agitated  the  court  of  Naples.  In 
reply  to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Palmcrston 
accepted  .'snd  ai:o])-cd  Gladstone's  statement,  expressed  keen 
sympathy  with  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused,  and  sent  a 
copy  of  his  letter  to  the  queen's  representative  at  every  court  of 
Europe.  .\  second  letter  and  a  third  fnilov.e,-!  and  their  effect, 
though  for  a  while  retarded,  was  urn:  i>t;;!-.  il  ly  11;  m  the 
subsequent  revolution  which  created  a  free  and  united  Italy. 

In  February  1853  the  WUg  government  waa  defeated  on  a 
Militia  BiU,  and  Lord  John  Russell  was  succeeded  by  I«ord 
Derby,  formerly  Lord  Stanley,  with  Mr  I>lstadi,  who  now 
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cfitered  office  for  the  fim  time,  u  cbukoellor  of  the  exchequer 
and  leader  of  the  Houie  of  Cobudods.  Mr  Disraeli  introduced 
and  carried  a  makeshift  budget,  and  the  govemincnt 

tided  over  the  session,  and  dissolved  parliament  on  the 
IMfff^     islof  July  i8$2.  Thcrewassome  talk  of  inducing  Glad- 

stuiic  lu  tliL'  Tory  ^ovLTnnietu,  und  on  Iht  .'gth  of 
Kuvtmbcr  Lord  Miiimesbuty  tiuUioubly  rcraarkcJ.  "  1  cjiiiiot 
make  out  Giadhtoiie,  who  seems  lo  mc  a  dark  hor^c."  In  ihc 
following  month  the  chancellor  of  the  excbetjuer  produced  has 
second  budget.  The  government  redeemed  their  pledge  to  do 
something  for  the  relief  of  the  agricultural  interest  by  reducing 
the  duty  on  tnak.  This  created  a  deficit,  which  they  repaired  by 
doubliiig  the  duty  on  inhabited  hoiuea.  The  voioea  of  critkiam 
men  heiid  auunltaDeouaty  on  ernny  side.  The  debate  nuad 
laat  and  fuiioua.  ladeieiiding  his  proposals  IfirDimeligave  fall 
Kope  to  Ms  most  chancteristic  gifts;  he  pelted  his  opponents 
right  and  left  with  sarcasms,  taunts  and  epigrams.  Gladstone 
delivered  an  unpremeditated  reply,  which  has  ever  since  been 
cilebr;i:cd.  Tradition  says  that  he  "foamed  at  the  mou;h/' 
lilt-  spcccli  of  tlic  chancellor  of  ihc  exchequer,  he  said,  must  be 
answered  "  on  the  moment."  It  must  be  "  tried  by  the  laws 
of  decency  and  propriety."  He  indignantly  rebuked  his  rival's 
languafe  and  aemeanaur.  He  tore  his  financial  scheme  to 
ribbraiB.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  duel  which  lasted  till 
death  removed  one  of  the  combatants  from  the  political  arena. 
"Thow  who  had  thought  it  impoiiwhir  that  any  laprenion 
could  be  made  upon  the  Home  after  the  speech  of  ICr  Disntdi 
had  to  acknowledge  that  a  yet  greater  impression  was  pioduced 
by  the  unprepared  reply  of  Mr  Gladstone."  The  House  divided, 
and  I  he  government  wen  left  hi  a  mhunitgr  of  Lord 

I)erl>y  resigned. 

The  new  Kovernmcnl  was  a  eoah'lion  of  Whigs  and  Peelitcs. 
Lord  Aberdeen  became  prime  miaister,  and  Gladstone  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  Having  been  returned  again  for 
ChaatstOor  (he  university  of  Oxford,  he  entered  on  the  active 
gj^^fP  duties  of  a  great  office  for  which  he  was  pre-eminently 
*  fitted  by  an  unique  oambination  of  financial,  adminia- 
tntlvB  and  dnetoncal  gifts,  ffis  first  bud^  ma  intnadiiced  on 
the  iSth  of  April  1(53.  It  tended  to  make  liie  easier  aad  dieter 
for  large  and  namerous  dasses;  it  promised  wholesale  lenilsaioos 
of  taxation;  it  lessened  the  charges  on  common  processes  of 
business,  on  locomotion,  on  posial  communication,  and  on 
Si  vera!  articles  of  general  consumption.  The  deficiency  tlius 
created  was  to  be  met  by  a  "  siiceession-duty,"  or  application 
of  the  legacy-duty  to  real  pr<i])erfy;  by  an  iturcase  of  the  duty 
on  spirits;  and  by  the  extension  o;  the  income-tax,  at  sd.  in 
the  pound,  to  all  incomes  between  j  100  and  £150.  The  speech 
in  which  these  proposals  were  introduced  held  the  House  spell- 
bound.  Here  was  an  orator  who  could  apply  all  the  resources 
of  a  burnished  rhetoric  to  the  elnddation  of  figurca^  who  couki 
sneep  the  widest  hoiiion  of  the  futuiOi  and  yet  ttoop 

to  bestow  the  mixnitest  attentioo  on  the  atdraoeosB  of  penny 
stamps  and  poBt^honcs.  Above  all,  the  diaactnor's  node  of 
handling  the  income-tax  attracted  interest  and  admiration.  It 
was  a  searching  analysis  of  the  financial  and  moral  grounds  on 
which  the  im[x)st  rested,  and  a  historical  justiii;ation  and  eulogj' 
of  it.  Vel,  f;reiU  as  h.nl  been  the  services  of  Ihe  tax  at  a  time 
of  nalional  dati.ijer.  (Uad.-,tt>f.e  njuLl  not  consent  to  retain  it  as 
a  part  oi  the  p«raiaaeni  and  ordinary  tiuances  of  the  country. 
It  was  objectionable  on  account  of  its  unequal  incidence,  of  the 
harassing  investigation  into  private  affairs  which  it  entailed, 
and  of  the  frauda  to  which  it  inevitably  led.  Therefore,  having 
served  its  torn,  it  was  to  be  extinguished  in  iMo.  The  scheme 
astonished,  imcrcsted  and  attracted  the  oomntxy.  The  queen 
and  Prince  AUwrt  wrote  lo  congmtubte  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  Public  authorities  and  private  friends  joUwd  te 
the  chorus  of  eulogy.  The  budget  demonstrated  at  once  its 
author's  absolute  mastery  over  figures  and  the  persuasive  force 
of  his  expository  (»ill.  It  es;abli>hed  the  ch.inee'.Ior  of  the 
exchequer  as  the  patan:ou[it  linaneier  of  his  liay,  and  it  was  ludy 
the  first  of  a  long  scries  of  sinul.ir  pcrfurmaraes.  dilTerenl,  of 

fiouise,  in  detail,  but  alike  in  their  bold  outlines  and  brilliant 


handling.  Looking  back  on  a  hwg  life  of  itraMWua  emtioo, 
Gladstane  declared  that  the  wocfc  of  pkmi^  his  proposala 
about  the  sucecssion^uty  and  carrying  them  through  Parlia- 
ment was  by  far  the  most  laborious  tusk  whieii  lie  ever  pt-rfurmL  I, 

War  between  Great  Britain  ami  Russia  was  detlared  on  ihv 
J7thof  March  1854,  and  it  thus  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  most  pacific 
of  ministers,  the  dcvulec  ot  retrenchment,  and  the  anxious 
cultivator  of  all  industrial  arts,  to  prepare  a  war  budget,  and  to 
meet  as  well  as  he  might  the  exigencies  of  a  conflict  which  had  so 
cruelly  dislocated  all  the  ingenious  devices  of  fina tidal  optimism. 
No  amount  of  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  figures,  no  ingenuity 
in  shifting  fiscal  burdens,  could  prevent  the  addition  of  forty-one 
milliooa  to  the  nat  ionai  debt^  or  could  countervail  the  appalling 
nismawagement  at  the  seat  of  war.  GUdatone  declared  that 
the  state  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea  was  a  "  matter  for  weeping 
all  day  and  praying  all  night."  As  soon  as  parliament  met  in 
January  1855  J.  A.  RcHibuck,  the  Radical  mem!>cr  for  .Sheffield, 
gave  notice  that  he  wouM  move  lor  a.  select  e<jmmittcc  "to 
itKluire  into  the  condition  of  our  army  before  Sev:LSto[Kil.  and 
llllo  the  conduit  of  those  vie pal  talents  of  the  government  whoSC 
duty  It  has  been  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  that  army."  On 
the  same  day  Lord  John  RusscU,  without  announcing  his  inten* 
tion  to  his  colleagues,  resigned  his  office  as  presidunt  it  the 
council  sooner  than  attempt  the  defence  of  the  governtncnt. 
Gladstone,  in  defending  ihc  government  against  Koebucfc, 
rebuked  ia  dignified  and  significant  terms  the  conduct  of  men 
who, "  bopfaig  to  escape  from  punishment,  ran  away  from  duty." 
On  the  division  on  Mr  Roebuck's  motion  the  govemmeot  was 
beaten  by  the  uitcxpcctcd  majority  of  157. 

Lord  Palmerston  became  prime  minister.  The  Pcelites 
joined  him,  and  Gladstone  resumed  oflBce  as  chancellor  of  tlie 
exchequer.  .\  shrewd  observer  at  the  time  pronounced  him 
indispensable.  "  .\ny  other  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  would 
be  torn  in  iiits  by  him."  The  government  was  formed  on  the 
understanding  that  Mr  Roebuck's  proposed  committee  was  to 
be  resisted.  Lord  Palmcrston  soon  saw  that  further  resistance 
was  useless;  his  Peelitc  colleagues  stuck  to  their  text,  and, 
within  three  weeks  after  resuming  ofiice,  Gladstone,  Sir  Jaact 
Ciaham  and  Mr  Sidney  Herbert  resigned.  Gladstone  once  said 
of  htniadf  and  hb  Pcdite  colleagues,  during  the  period  of  political 
isolation,  that  tliey  were  like  roving  icebergs  on  which  men 
could  not  land  with  safety,  but  with  which  ships  might  come 
into  perilous  collision.  He  nov,'  ap^ilied  liitnself  specially  to 
financial  criticism,  and  was  perpxHually  in  conih'ct  with  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Sir  Gesirge  Corncwail  Lewis. 

In  1858  Lord  Palmerston  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Derby  at 
the  head  of  a  Conservative  administration,  and  Gladstone 
accepted  the  temporary  office  of  high  commissioner  extraordinary 
to  the  loni.an  Islands.  Returning  (o  England  for  the  session  of 
1859,  he  found  himself  involved  in  the  controversy  which  arose 
over  a  mild  Reform  Bill  introduced  by  the  government.  They 
vara  defeated  on  the  aeoood  reading  of  the  bjU,  Gladstone  voting 
with  then.  A  diasoltttion  inunediately  followed,  and  Ghdstone 
was  again  relumed  unopposed  for  the  university  of  Oxford. 
As  soon  as  the  new  parliament  met  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
in  the  miiiistrv  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the 
criiieal  division  which  ensued  idadstonc  voted  with  llie  govern- 
ment, who  were  left  in  a  mif.cnit)',  Lord  Derby  resigned.  Lord 
Palmerston  became  prime  minintier,  and  asked  Gladstone  to 
join  him  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  To  vote  confidence 
in  an  imperilled  ministry,  and  on  its  defeat  to  take  oflkc  with 
the  rivals  who  have  defeated  it,  is  a  manoeuvre  which  invites 
the  icprooch  of  tergiversation.  But  Gladstone  risked  the  le- 
pnadi,  accepted  the  office  and  had  a  sharp  tussle  for  his  aeat. 
He  emerged  from  the  straggle  victotiooai  and  entered  oo  Us 
duties  with  characteristic  seal    The  prince  consort  wrote; 

"  Gladstone  is  norw  the  real  leader  in  the  House  of  Commooa, 
and  works  with  an  energy  and  vigour  altogether  incredible." 

The  budget  of  iS'.o  was  mark<'d  by  two  distinctive  feat  urus. 
It  asked  the  S!»:n  tii>n  of  parliament  for  the  commercial  treaty 
which  Cobden  h.id  pri\Mtely  iirr.mted  v.iih  the  em[)eror Napoleon, 

and  it  proposed  to  abolish  the  duty  on  paper.  The  I* tench  treaty 
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WM  carried^  but  the  abolition  of  the  paper-duty  was  defeated  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  Gladstone  justly  Miudcd  the  lefusal  to 
lemit  a  duty  as  being  in  dket  «a  Mt  «f  tMatloB,  and 
therefore  as  an  infringement  of  the  rl^ttsof  tiw  Hoaae 

of  Commons.  The  projKJsal  to  abolfsh  ibe  paper- 
duty  was  revived  in  the  budget  <jf  iSOi,  the  chief  proposals 
of  which,  iiiiuad  ol  being  divided,  as  in  previous  years,  iiUo 
several  bills,  were  included  in  one.  By  this  device  theLoida'werc 
obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  repeal  of  the  paper-duty. 

During  Lord  Palmerston's  last  adminibtralion.  ulucli  lasted 
from  1859  to  iS6s,  Gladstone  was  by  far  the  most  brilliant  and 
most  COnspicuoiU  fignw  in  the  cabinet.  Except  in  finance,  he 
was  not  able  to  accomplish  much,  for  he  was  met  and  thwarted 
at  cwiy  tun  by  Itb  diief'c  invincible  hostility  to  change;  but 
the  Bcne  advaooed  MCtioii  of  the  Libeial  party  began  to  looit 
upon  hfni  as  their  pfcdcstined  leader.  In  1M4,  in  a  ddtate  on  a 
private  nu  mber's  bill  for  extending  the  auffrage,  he  declared  thai 
tilt  burden  of  proof  lay  on  those  "  who  would  exclude  forty-nine 
fiftieths  of  the  working,'  ilasses  (rom  the  franchise."  In  1865, 
in  a  debate  on  the  condition  of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment, 
he  declared  that  the  Irish  Church,  as  ii  t  hi  n  stood,  was  in  a  false 
position,  inasmuch  as  it  ministered  only  to  one-eighth  or  one- 
ninth  of  the  whole  community.  But  just  in  proportion  as  Glad- 
stone advanced  in  favour  wn'th  the  Radical  party  he  lost  the 
confidence  of  his  own  constituents.  I'arliamcnt  was  dissolved 
in  July  1865,  ami  the  univenity  decled  Mr  Gaihorne  Hardy 
in  hit  place. 

GUtdatone  at  oooe  turned  Ms  steps  towards  South  Lancaaliire, 
wbcic  lie  was  returned  wfth  tvo  Tories  above  him.  The  mvSt 

of  the  general  election  was  to  retain  Lord  Palmerston's 
government  in  power,  but  on  the  i8lh  of  Octolier  the 
oM  pritne  ii:inibter  died,  lie  \v,i,s  succcc<lcd  by  Lord 
Russell,  ami  tjladstonc.  retaining  ihp  rhancdlorship 
of  the  exchequer,  became  for  ;he  first  time  leaner  ul  the  House 
of  Commons.  Lord  Kusseli,  backed  by  Giadsiune,  [K-rsuaded 
his  colleagues  to  consent  to  a  moderate  Reform  Bill,  and  the 
latk  of  piloting  this  measure  through  the  House  of  Commons 
fell  to  Gladstone.  Theapeecb  in  which  he  wound  up  the  debate 
on  the  seeend  icadiog  was  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  indeed  the  very 
finest,  whidi  be  ever  ddiwred.  Bntit  was  of  no  practical  avafl. 
The  govenunest  were  defected  on  an  amendment  in  committee, 
and  thereupon  resigned.  Lord  Derby  became  prime  ndnuter, 
with  Disraeli  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  leader  of  the 
House  oi  Commuiis.  On  tlic  18th  of  March  1867  the  Tory 
Reform  Bill,  which  ended  in  establishing  Household  Suffrage 
in  the  boroughs,  was  introduced,  and  was  read  a  second  ;imn 
without  a  (-liviiion.  .\fter  undergoing  e.\lensi\c  alterations  in 
committee  at  the  hands  of  the  Liberals  and  Radicals,  the  bill 
became  law  in  Augmt. 

At  duistouu  1867  Lord  Russell  announced  his  final  retirement 
from  active  pditics,  and  Gladstone  was  recognized  by  acclama- 
tion as  leader  ol  the  Liberal  party.  Nonunally  he  was 


Liberal 


in 


Oppositim;  but  Us  party 


the  majority 


of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  oodM  beat  the  govern 
ment  whenever  they  chose  to  mass  their  forces. 
Gladstone  seized  the  opportunity  to  give  effect  to  conNictions 
which  had  lono;  been  forming  in  his  mind.  Early  in  the  session 
he  brought  in  a  bill  abolishing  <(impuIsor>'  church  r.ites.  and 
•  his  passiud  info  law.  On  the  lOth  of  March,  in  a  debate  raised 
by  an  Irish  member,  he  declared  that  i.n  his  judgment  the  Irish 
Church,  as  a  State  Church,  must  ceaic  to  exist.  Immc<liatcly 
afterwards  he  embodied  this  opinion  in  a  scries  of  resolutions 
concerning  the  Irish  Church  ^tabliishnunt.  an?!  carried  them 
against  the  govctamcnt.  Eocooraged  by  ihi6  triumph,  he 
brought  in  a  Bill  to  prevent  any  fresh  appointments  in  uie  Irish 
Chuich,  and  this  also  passed  the  Conunons,  tbough  it  wss 
detested  In  the  Lords.  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  11  th  of 
November.  A  single  issue  was  placed  before  the  country — Was 
the  Irish  Churcii  lo  be  or  n<il  lo  be,  disestal);i>hcdr'  '1  tu 
response  was  aJi  over  whelming  iUirinalive  <  ilaihtouc.  w  ho  had 
been  doubly  nominated,  was  defeated  in  I.amrashire,  lui;  was 
returned  for  Greenwich.   He  choee  this  moment  for  publishing 


Hfhnnml, 


a  Chapter  0}  A  utobiography,  in  which  he  explained  and  Justified 
his  change  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  Irish  Church. 

On  the  and  of  December  Dhwadit  who  had  tucoeeded  Lord 
Derby  as  premier  in  the  preceding  February,  announced  that 

he  and  his  colleagues,  recognizing  their  defeat,  had 
resigned  without  waiting  :'or  a  lormal  vole  of  the  new 
pariiarccnt.  On  the  following  day  Gladstone  was 
summoned  to  \Vin<ls<ir,  and  commanded  l>y  the 
queen  to  form  an  adnnntstration.  The  great  task  lo 
\vhich  the  new  prime  minister  immediately  ad(!resse<i 
himself  was  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Churdi.  The 
queen  wrote  10  .\rchbisbop  Tait  that  the  subject  of  the  Irish 
Church  "  made  her  very  anxious,"  but  that  Mr  Gladstone 
"  showed  the  most  conciliatory  disposition."  "  The  government 
can  do  nothing  that  would  tend  to  raise  a  auqudon  of  thcit 
sincerity  in  profwsing  to  disestablish  the  Irish  Church,  and  to 
withdraw  all  state  endowments  froin  all  religious  communions 
in  Ireland;  but,  were  these  conditions  accepted,  aO  other 
tnailers  coiiiiecied  with  the  questiof.  rriigiil.  the  queen  thinks, 
ijcconie  the  ^,LlbJecl  of  discussion  ni5d  negotiation."  The  bill 
was  draisn  and  piloted  on  the  lines  thus  indicated,  and  hc-eame 
law  ou  the  26lh  of  July.  In  the  session  of  iS;o  (liad.slonc's 
principal  work  was  tlie  Irish  I. and  .Act.  of  which  ilu'  object  was 
to  protect  the  tenant  again:st  eviction  as  long  as  he  |>aid  his  rent, 
and  to  secure  to  him  the  value  of  any  improvements  which  his 
own  industry  iiad  made.  In  the  following  session  Religious 
Testa  In  the  uaiversitics  were  abolishi  d,  and  a  bill  to  establisb 
secret  voting  was  carried  through  the  House  of  Comaaona. 
This  i»as  thiown  out  by  the  Lords,  but  became  law  a  year  hter. 
The  House  of  Lords  threw  out  a  bill  to  aboKdi  the  punhase  of 
commissions  in  the  army.  Gladstone  fetmd  that  purcfasae 
existed  only  Iiy  royiil  sanction,  and  advised  the  queen  to  issue 
a  royaJ  Wiitraul  tancelling,  on  and  after  the  isl  of  November 
following, all  regulalionsauihotizing  the  purchase  of  conn-issions. 

In  1873  Gladstone  &ei  his  hand  lu  the  third  ui  three  great 
Irish  reforms  to  which  he  had  pledged  himself.  His  scheme 
for  the  establishment  of  a  university  which  should  satisfy  both 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protcstaots  met  with  general  disapproval. 
Tlie  bill  was  thrown  out  by  three  votes,  and  Oladatone  resigned. 
The  queen  sent  lor  Disradi,  who  dediiwd  to  take  ofioe  la  a 
minoifty  of  the  flmise  of  Commons,  so  Gladstone  waa  ooaqMlled 
to  resume.  But  he  and  his  colleagues  were  now,  in  Disnditish 
phrase,  "exhausted  volcanoes."  Election  after  election  went 
w  rong.  The  government  had  iosi  favour  with  the  public,  and 
was  divided  against  itself.  There  were  resignations  and  rumours 
of  resignations.  When  the  session  of  1873  had  come  to  an  end 
tiladstone  took  the  e ham  ellorship  of  tiie  exchequer,  and,  a?; 
high  authorities  ci>ntcnded,  vacated  his  seal  by  doing  so.  The 
point  was  obviously  one  of  vital  importance;  and  we  Icarn  from 
Lord  Selfaome,  who  was  lord  chancellor  at  the  time,  that  Glad> 
stone  '■  was  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  either  taking  his 
in  the  usual  mannerat  the  opening  of  theseaaioo,  or  kttiug  . 
the  necessary  anaagemcnts  for  busfawss  In  theMonaeotr 
be  made  in  the  prime  minister's  absence.  A  diHohitioD  was  the 
only  escape."  On  the  jjrd  of  January  1S74  Gladstone  announced 
the  dissolution  in  an  addiess  to  his  constituents,  ^^j^gj^^j^ 
declaring  that  the  authority  of  the  government  had  „fig^4^ 
now  "  sunk  brlou  the  ;>oint  necessary  for  the  due  de- 
fence .ind  prosecution  of  the  public  interest."  He  [irotniscd  that, 
if  he  were  returned  to  power,  he  would  rej.cal  the  income-tax. 
This  bid  for  popularity  failed,  the  general  election  resulting  in  a 
Tory  majority  of  forty-.sii.  Gladstone  kept  his  scat  for  Greenwich, 
but  was  only  second  on  the  poll.  Following  the  example  of 
Disraeli  in  18M,  he  resigned  without  meeting  parliament. 

For  some  yesis  he  had  alluded  to  his  impeoduig  retireasent 
from  pablk  ike,  ■V'hig  that  he  waa  "strong  against  going  on  in 
politicB  10  the  aid.''  He  was  now  iiatj4aat,  and  his  ^ 
life  had  been  a  continuous  experience  of  eidiausting 
I  labour    On  the  i  jth  of  Ntarrh  1874  he  informed 
I  Lord  tlranville  thai  he  coul<l  give  only  occasional  attendance 
'  ill  the  House  of  t~om:iHir.s  durine  the  ciirri  nt  sesf.ion.  and  that 
I  he  must  "  rescr\'e  his  entire  freedom  to  divest  himself  of  all  the 
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Rapon^litiea  of  lodttiib^k  tt  00  dbtant  date."  Hto 

important  Intervention  in  the  debates  of  1874  was  when  he 

opposed  Archbishop  Tail's  Pubtlc  Wotshfp  BHI.  Thte  was  read 
a  socond  lime  without  a  divisiun.  but  in  commillec  Gl:!rist<jnc 
enjoyed.  s<-nne  signal  triumphs  over  hi^  l;ilc  solititor-geiicral. 
Sir  Willian^  Harcuurt,  uhn  haii  wiirniiy  tspoused  the  cause  of 
the  govenimer.i  and  ihe  bill.  .At  iliu  bo|iin:iii>K  of  1875  Gladstone 
Carried  into  eflfcct  i!ie  nj?.oluuoti  vvLicli  iic  hiui  announced  a  year 
before,  aud  formLdly  :ciigt>e<i  tlie  leader^liip  01  the  Liberal 
party.  He  was  .--ucc  ceded  by  Lord  Harxingiua,  afterwards 
duke  of  Devonshire.  The  learned  leisure  which  Gladstooe  had 
pnmued  hiouelf  when  rdeued  fiom  official  reqioiiubility 
msBotof  longduntioB.  latheautuinaof  iS7s*Biiiatin«ctfcHi 
bnkB  out  ill  Bulgam,  ud  the  nqipiKailon  <rf  it  Iqr  the  Tuilcs 
was  nnifced  by  massacres  and  outrages.  Public  indignation 
was  aroused  by  what  were  known  as  the  "  Bulgarian  atrocities," 
and  rdadstone  litirig  himself  into  tlic  aEiiation  against  Tur'>.ry 
»iih  ch.irm  (eristic  zeal.  At  pnlilic  ineet iiigs,  in  the  press,  and 
in  parlianu-nt  he  deiiouncciJ  the  Turkish  government  and  its 
champion,  Disraeli,  who  had  now  become  Lord  BcaronsfieW. 
Lord  Hartington  soon  found  himself  pushed  aside  fri>m  hi.s 
position  of  titular  leadership.  For  four  yean,  from  1876  to  1880, 
Gbdatone  maintained  the  strife  with  a  couiage,  a  persistence 
and  a  veiaatility  wiuch  laiacd  the  tntiwuiawn  of  his  foUowen 
to  tlie  Mgbat  pitch.  The  couBty  of  Ednlraigh,  or  Hidlotliiaa, 

which  he  oontcatcd  aiafant  the  domfaMuit  hiHaence  of 
au^^!^  the  dnke  of  Bucdeach,  was  the  scene  of  the  most 

astonishing  exertions.  As  the  general  election  a|>- 
proached  the  only  question  submitted  to  the  electors  was — Do 
you  approve  or  (  ondenin  Lord  Hr;ironst'!<-ld'.'i  foreign  |>olicy  ? 
The  answer  was  given  r;:  K.TS'er  iHSo,  when  I  he  LilH-rals  were 
returned  by  .m  overwhelniinR  m:ijririty  i>v<-r  Tories  and  Home 
Rulers  c"ml>incd.  Gladstone  was  now  member  for  Midlothian, 
having  re;  i red  from  Greenwich  at  the  dissolution. 

When  Lord  Bcaconsfield  resigned,  the  queen  sent  for  Lord 
Hartington,  the  titular  leader  of  the  Liberals,  but  he  and  Lord 
Gianvflle  assured  her  that  no  otlier  chief  than  Ghtdstoae  would 
satisfy  the  party.  .Accordingly,  on  the  33rd  of  April  he  became 
prime  minister  for  the  second  time.  TTis  second  administration, 
of  wliich  the  main  achievement  was  the  extension  of  the  suffrage 

to  the  agriruU ur,-\l  lainuirer.';,  was  harasM-d  by  two  eor.l niversie;,. 
relating  to  Irehin<l  and  K^yf)!.  whieh  ()ro\-ei!  disa.slrous  lo  the 
Liberal  [larty.  (dad^itone  aliena'.ed  lonsiderable  masses  of 
English  opinion  by  his  etTort,-;  lo  reform  the  tenure  of  Irish  !,ind, 
and  provoke*!  the  Irish  peopU-  by  Ins  .iitempts  to  e?,iatih.sh 
social  order  and  to  repress  crime.  A  bili  to  itrov-de  compettsation 
for  tenants  who  had  been  evicted  by  Irish  landlords  passed  the 
Commons,  but  was  shipwrecked  in  the  L^rds,  and  a  ghastly 
record  of  outrage  and  murder  stained  tlie  following  winter.  A 
CoetdonBillandaLandBiUpaaiedin  1881  proved  unsuccessful. 
On  the  6th  of  May  iSSa  the  newly  appointed  chief  secretary 
for  Ireland,  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  and  his  under  secretary. 
Mr  Burke,  were  stabbed  to  death  in  the  Phoenix  Park  at  Dublin. 
A  new  Crimes  Act,  courageously  adniinistered  by  Lord  Spencer 
and  Sir  George  i'tcvtlyan, abolished  exceptional  crimein  Ireland, 
but  completed  the  breach  bctmeo  the  British  government  and 
the  Irish  party  in  parliameuL. 

The  bombardment  of  the  forts  at  Alexandria  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  Egypt  in  1882  were  viewed  with  great  disfavour  by  the 
bulk  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  were  but  little  congenial  to 
Gladstone  himself.  The  cireumstaiioea  of  Genenl  Gordon's 
uatimdy  death  awoke  an  outhoist  of  tndignatkm  ajphist  those 
who  were,  or  seemed  to  be,  responsible  for  it.  Frequent  votes  of 
censure  were  proposed  by  the  Opposition,  and  on  the  8th  of  June 
1885  the  sovernjnent  were  beaten  on  tt-.e  budget.  Gladstone 
resigned,  ihe  t^uL-eu  oilereil  liini  t;ie  digriity  of  an  earldom, 
which  he  declined.  He  was  •.uceeeded  by  Lord  SalisL-iury, 

The  (general  election  took  place  in  the  following  Novct-il>er. 
U  hen  it  wasover  '.l.e  Liberal  party  was  just  short  of  thenumtrical 
strength  which  was  requisite  lo  defeat  the  combination  of  Tones 
and  ParnelUtes.  A  startling  surprise  was  at  hand.  Gladstone 
had  for  some  time  been  convinced  of  the  expediency  of  conceding 


The  general 


HdBW  Rule  to  behnd  in  the  event  of  the  Irish  coostituaiciat 
giving  unequivocal  proof  that  they  desired  it.  His  intentiMis 
were  made  known  only  to  a  privileged  few,  and 

these,  curiously,  were  not  his  colleagues. 

dection  of  1885  showed  that  Ireland,  ouLsidc  Ulster,  irukBtH. 
was  praelically  unariimous  for  Home  Rule.  On  the 
I7lh  of  December  an  .irvonyrnnus  paragraph  was  published, 
stating  that  if  Mr  (dadstone  returned  to  ofiice  he  was  prepared 
to  "  deal  in  a  liberal  spirit  with  the  demand  for  Home  Rule." 
It  was  clear  that  if  Gladstone  meant  what  he  appeared  to  mean, 
the  Pamelhtes  would  support  him,  and  the  Tories  must  leave 
oflice.  The  gDvemment  seemed  to  accept  the  ^tuation.  When 
parliamoit  met  they  encated,  far  fioraB'a  aake,  tome  confused 
maneeuvres,  and  then  they  were  hcaten  on  an  amendment 
to  the  addmain  favour  of  Municipal  Allotments.  On  the  ist 
of  February  1886  Gladstone  became,  for  tlie  third  time,  prime 
minister.  Several  of  his  former  collcapvies  declined  to  join 
hirr^,  on  the  ground  of  their  absolute  hostility  to  the  pfjiicy  of 
Home  Kiilc;  others  joined  on  the  e-xjires'i  viiidersIandinK  that 
they  were  only  pledged  to  consider  the  policy,  and  did  not  fetter 
their  further  liberty  of  action.  On  the  8th  of  April  Gladstone 
brought  in  his  bill  for  establishing  Home  Rule,  and  eight  dayn 
later  the  bill  for  buying  out  the  Irish  landlords.  Meanwhile 
two  membeis  of  his  cafainet,  feeling  themadves  unable  t  o  support 
these  measures,  rmignnd.  HMUlty  to  the  hills  grew  apsce. 
Gladstone  ma  imploved  to  witlidraw  them,  or  substitute  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  Irish  autonomy ;  but  he  resolved  to  press 
at  lea.st  the  Home  Rule  Bill  to  a  second  reaiiing  In  the  early 
morning  of  the  8th  of  June  the  hill  was  thrown  uui  by  thirty. 
Gladstone  imme<l;ately  advised  the  queen  to  dissolve  parliament . 
Her  iNLije.sty  stronply  riemurred  to  a  second  genera!  election 
within  .<even  months;  but  Cdadstone  persisted,  and  she  yielded. 
Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  26ih  of  June.  In  spite  of 
Glatlstone's  skilful  appeal  to  the  constituencies  to  sanction 
the  principle  of  Home  Ride,  as  distinct  from  the  practical 
provisions  of  Ue  late  bill,  the  general  election  resulted  in  a 
majority  of  eonsidiembly  over  coo  against  his  policy,  and  Lord 
Saliibuiy  fesumed  office.  Throughout  the  eiistence  of  the  new 
parliament  Gladstone  never  relaxed  his  extraordinary  efforts, 
though  now  nearer  eighty  than  seventy,  on  behalf  of  the  cause 
of  SI  h  j;overiiment  for  Ireland.  The  fertilit>  of  argumentative 
resAiurcc,  the  cop!ousn«ss  of  rhetoric,  .Tnd  the  phvsical  energy 
which  he  threw  into  the  enterprise,  woulil  have  been  remarkable 
at  any  stage  of  his  ])ub1i(  lite;  <ontinue<l  into  his  eighty-Iifth 
year  ihcy  were  little  less  than  miraculous.  Two  incidents  of 
domestic  interest,  one  happy  and  the  other  sad,  belong  to  that 
period  of  political  storm  and  stress.  On  the  zsth  of  July  1S89 
Gladstone  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  marriage, 
and  on  the  4th  of  July  1891  his  eldest  son,  WOUam  H«l»y,  a 
man  of  fine  character  and  accomplishaaeotSt  ^ed,  after  a  lingeriug 
illness,  in  his  fifty-second  year. 

The  crowning  struggle  of  Gladstone's  political  career  was 
now  approaching  its  climax.  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the 
;S\h  of  June  i.'^o.'.  The  S'-'Ufral  eleition  resulted 
in  a  majority  of  forty  for  Home  Kulc,  heteroReneously 
comjxi«-il  of  Liberals,  Lal)oiir  members  and  Irish.  BM> 
.\s  soon  as  the  new  parliament  met  a  vote  01  want  of 
confidence  in  Lord  Salisbury's  government  was  moved  and 
carried.  Lord  Salisbury  resigned,  and  on  the  islh  of  August 
i8i}2  Gladstone  kissed  handa  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  He 
was  the  first  English  statsaaan  that  had  been  four  times  prime 
minister.  Partfauocnt  leaaaenfaled  In  Januaij  iSgi}.  Glaiktonc 
brought  in  his  new  Heme  Rule  BiU  on  tha  ijfli  of  Fahruaiy. 
It  p.issed  the  House  of  Commons,  hut  was  thrown  out  by  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  second  reading  on  the  .'>lh  of  September 
1893.  Gladstone's  political  work  was  now,  in  liis  own  judgment, 
ended.  He  made  his  last  ^pee^h  Iti  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
isf  of  March  1804,  arfjuu  scir.E  in  s<uiie  anieiidments  intro<hired 
l)y  the  Lords  into  the  I'.Tnsh  CounciN  Bill,  and  on  the  .^rd  of 
March  he  placed  his  resignation  m  the  queens  hands.  He 
never  set  foot  again  in  the  House  of  Commons,  though  he  re- 
mained a  member  of  it  till  the  dinolution  of  189$.  He  paid 
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viriU  to  friends  ia  London,  Scotland  aod  the  scnith 
of  Fnaee;  bat  tltt  rmalnder  of  hia  Ufs  ms  ipent  for  the  most 
part  at  Hamidcn.  He  oociqricd  his  fciiDre  by  miting  a  rbymcd 
traniilation  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  and  prepttili(  w  dabooitdy 

annotated  edition  of  Butler's  Analogy  and  S«moKS.  He  had 
also  contempl.itcrt  ^omc  p.ildi'.icm  '.o  ihe  Homeric  studies  which 
he  had  always  k>vctl,  but  thib  dchign  w  a<  iievtr  carricii  into  effect, 
for  he  was  summoned  once  again  troim  his  quiet  life  ot  s'.udy 
an»)  devotion  to  the  field  of  piililir  controversy.  The  Armenian 
ma.s^acrej  in  i."*!;.;  ,ind  i."so5  revis'ed  all  hit.  ancient  ho?.tiUty  to 
"  the  governing  Turk.  '  He  dciiourictd  ilie  massacres  and  their 
perpetrators  at  public  meetings  held  at  Chester  on  the  6th  of 
August  i8gs,  ai>d  at  Liverpool  on  the  34th  of  September  1896. 
In  M«Tch  iSq7  he  recapitulated  tbe  Udeoos  bistory  la  an  open 
letter  to  the  duke  of  Westminster. 

But  the  end,  though  not  yet  apprehended,  was  at  hand. 
Since  bis  fetinaneBt  fiom  office  Gladstone's  physical  vigour, 
up  to  that  time  unequalled,  had  shown  signn  of  Isaptinnent. 
Towards  the  end  of  tbe  summer  of  1897  be  b^aa  to  suffer  from 
an  acute  pain,  which  was  attributed  to  fsclal  neuralgia,  and 
in  Novem'iH  r  he  wl  ru  to  Ciit  iies.  In  February  1898  he  returned 
to  England  and  went  to  Bourtitniotit h.  There  he  was  informed 
that  the  pain  hud  its  origin  in  a  diFcasc  which  must  sc.on  |irove 
fatal.  He  t*ceivcd  the  inlurm.'ilion  ••\:th  simple  lluuiklulilL-sS, 
•nd  only  asked  that  he  p.iij;ht  die  at  home.  On  tl',e  .'.':id  of 
M.irch  he  rciurued  to  Hawarden,  and  there  he  ditd 
'  ■  on  the  igth  of  May  i8g8.  During  the  night  of  the 
SSth  of  May  his  body  was  conveyed  from  Hawarden  to  London 
and  the  coffin  was  placed  on  a  bier  in  Westminster  Hall.  Through- 
out the  36tb  and  37th  a  vast  train  of  people,  ofTicially  estimated 
at  250,000^  and  drawn  from  every  rank  and  class,  moved  in 
onbnkcD  pcocession  past  the  bier.  On  tbe  aStb  of  May  the 
coffin,  picoedcdby  the  two  Hotncsof  Patliament  and  esoocted 
by  the  chief  magnates  of  tbenalsn,«as  carried  from  Westminstier 
ffall  to  Westminster  Abbey.  The  heir-apparent  and  his  son, 
the  prime  minister  and  t!ie  Jcader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
were  a:iionK  iliose  who  ijore  the  pall.  The  body  was  buried 
in  the  north  transept  of  the  ahhey.  where,  on  tbo  I^th  of  June 
1900,  Mrs  Gladstone's  body  was  laid  Uciiide  it. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Gladstone  had  lour  sons  and  four  daughters,  of 
whom  one  died  in  infac.cy.  The  eldest  son,  W.  H,  Gladstone 
(i840-i¥(ji  I.  uas  a  member  of  parUamcnt  for  many 
years,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Lord  Blantyrc,  his 
son  William  (b.  1885)  inheriting  the  family  estates,  llie  fourth 
son,  Hcibert  John  (b.  1854),  sat  in  parliament  for  Leeds  from 
18B0  to  19101,  and  filled  vaiiona  odioes,  bciiig  hone  secretary 
ige$-i9io;  m  1910  he  wia  oeated  Viscount  Chtdttaut,  <m  being 
appointed  govcvnoiNgeoeiel  of  united  Sooth  AMea.  The  ddest 
^ughtcr,  Agnes,  married  the  Rev.  £,  CWdkhau,  headmaster  of 
Wellington,  i8;.;-i8g3,  and  later  Dean  of  XJnooln.  Another 
[!.iu^;hter  tr.arried  the  Rcv.  Harry  Drew,  rector  of  Hawarden. 
The  youugtii,  Helen,  was  for  some  years  vice-principal  of 
Newnham  College,  Cambridge. 

After  a  careful  survey  oi  ilr  Gladstone's  life,  enlightened 
liy  personal  observation,  it  ts  inevitable  to  attempt  =ome  analysis 

_  nf  his  character.     First  arrnTitr  his  mural  attributes, 

Ckar»£ter.  ,      ,      ,  ,  .       ,    .  ,  ,  , 

must  tie  placed  his  ri.ligiou-r'.ess.     I'roiii  tnose  early 

days  when  a  iomi  mother  wrote  of  hun  a*  having  heeti  '  truly 
converted  to  God,"  down  to  the  verge  of  ninc-,v  years,  he  lived 
in  the  habitual  contemplationof  tbe  unseen  world,  and  regulated 
his  private  and  public  actko  by  fcfcrcnce  to  a  code  higher 
than  that  of  mere  prudence  or  worldly  wisdom.  A  second 
characteristic,  scarcely  less  prominent  thsa  tbe  Ant,  was  his 
love  of  power.  His  ambition  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
vulgar  eagerness  for  place  and  pay  and  sodal  standing.  Rather 
It  '.'.as  ?.  rc^u.ute  determination  to  possess  that  control  over  the 
maclii.'ie  of  slat!'  which  should  enable  him  to  fulfil  without  let 
or  hindra:Ke  the  [Kili'.ical  mi.ssion  with  which  he  believed  that 
Pro\ider.cc  had  charged  him.  The  love  of  power  was  supported 
by  a  spU-ndid  fearlessness.  No  d.iiigers  were  tw  tlireatetiiig 
for  him  to  face,  no  obstacles  looformidable,Do  taskstoo  laborious, 
no  heights  too  steep.  The  love  of  power  and  the  tttpportlog 


courage  weic  allied  with  a  marked  imperiousneae.  Of  thk 
quality  there  was  no  trace  in  his  manner,  which  wss  oouiteona, 
coodliatory  and  even  dcfcfcatial;  nor  in  Us  speech,  which 
breathed  an  ahnoet  enggeteted  humility.  But  the  imperious- 
nesB  showed  Itself  in  the  more  effectual  form  of  action;  in  his 
sudden  resolves,  his  invincible  insistence,  his  recklessness  of 
consequences  to  himself  and  his  friends,  his  haLiiiual  ttsstimption 
that  the  civilized  world  and  all  its  units  must  agree  with  hiro, 
his  indiKt:ant  astonisluiient  at  the  bare  thought  01  diiiM.'ut  or 
resistance,  his  incapacity  to  beiie\e  that  an  overruling  Provid- 
ence would  permit  him  to  be  frustrated  or  defeated.  He  had 
hy  nature  what  he  himself  called  a  "  vulnerable  temper  and 
impetuous  moo<ls."  But  so  abtoiute  was  his  lifelong seU-mastery 
tiu.i  he  was  hardly  ever  betrayed  into  saying  that  which,  on 
cooler  reflection,  needed  to  be  recalled.  It  was  easy  enough 
to  see  the  ''  vulnerable  temper  "  as  it  worked  within,  but  it 
was  never  sufiered  to  find  audible  eipression.  It  nay  seem 
paradoaicalt  but  it  is  true,  to  ny  that  Mr  Ghutatene  was  hy 
nature  cooservative.  His  netwal  bfan  was  to  respect  things  as 
they  were.  In  his  eyes,  itutitutioiis,  Customs,  systems,  so  long 
as  they  had  not  become  actively  mischievous,  were  good  becaiuic 
they  were  old.  It  is  true  that  he  was  sometimes  forced  by 
eotivietiod  or  fate  or  political  necessity  to  be  a  revolutionist 
on  a  laige  scale;  to  destroy  an  established  Church,  to  add  iwo 
milaons  of  voters  to  Ihe  electorate;  to  attack  the  parliamentary 
unitjn  01  I  lie  kingdoms,  but  these  chau^ca  were,  in  their  in- 
ception, di.-ia^ieial  to  their  author.  His  whole  life  was  spent 
in  uuleariting  tbe  prejudices  in  which  he  was  educated.  His 
love  of  freedom  steadily  developed,  and  he  applied  its  principles 
more  and  more  courageously  to  the  problems  of  government. 
But  it  makes  some  difference  tO  the  future  of  a  democratic 
State  wbethet  Us  leading  asen  are  eagerly  on  the  iook*out  for 
sometUng  to  mvohttioatae,  or  appnwdi  a  ooastitutional  diaage 
by  the  gradual  processes  of  convictkn  and  conversion. 

Great  as  were  his  eloquence,  his  knowledge  and  his  financial 
skill,  Gladstone  was  aocustosoed  to  say  of  himself  that  the  only 
quality  in  which,  so  far  ss  he  knew,  be  was  distinguished  from 
his  fellow-men  was  his  faculty  of  concern  rat  ion.  Whatever  were 
the  matter  in  hand,  he  soconcentralcd  himscif  c>n  it,  and  absorbed 
h-.mscli  in  it,  that  nothing  else  seemed  to  exist  for  him. 

A  word  must  be  said  about  (ihysical  characi eristics.  In 
his  prime  Gladstone  was  just  six  feet  high,  hut  hi?  inches 
diminished  as  his  years  increased,  and  in  old  age  the  unusual 
size  of  liis  head  and  breadth  of  his  shotddcrs  gave  him  a  slightly 
top-heavy  appearance.  His  features  were  strongly  marked; 
the  nose  trenchant  and  hawk-like,  and  the  mouth  severely 
lined.  His  flashing  eyes  were  daqxat,  and  in  colour  resembled 
tbe  onyx  with  its  double  bend  of  bemm  and  pqr.  His  oooa- 
plcxion  waaof  an  est«enepeOor,aad,easnfajned  with  hisjeUblack 
hair,  gave  in  earlier  life  sometUng  of  an  Italiaa  aspect  to  Us 
face.  His  dark  eyebrows  were  singularly  flexible,  and  they  per- 
petually  expanded  and  contracted  in  harmony  with  what  he 

was  saying.  lie  held  himsel;  remarkalily  Ufiripht.  and  even 
frcmi  his  school-days  at  Eton  had  been  remarked  for  the  ra[iiil 
pace  at  wliich  be  habitually  walked.  His  voice  was  a  baritone, 
sii'.fiularly  clear  and  far-reackuig.  In  the  Waverley  Market 
at  Kdinlnirgh.  which  is  said  to  hold  jo, coo  people,  he  could  be 
heard  without  difiiculty;  and  as  laic  as  1895  he  said  to  the 
present  writer:  "  What  difference  does  it  make  to  me  whether 
1  speak  to  400  or  4000  people?"  His  physical  vigour  in  old 
age  earned  him  the  popular  nickname  ot  the  Grand  Old  Man. 

Lord  Morley  of  Blackbum's  ^  GtadtloM  was  published  in 
1903.  (G.W.  E.  R.) 

OUUmONI^  a  icapon  of  CUnton  cotmty,  Queetudaad, 
Australia,  398  m.  by  N.E.  of  Brishaae.  (1901)  15M. 
It  possesses  a  fine,  well -sheltered  harbour  reputed  one  of  the 
best  in  Queensland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Boync.  Gold, 

manganese,  copper  and  coal  arc  found  in  the  neighbourhood* 
Gladstoue,  fuuiidtd  in  1.S4;,  became  a  inunicipalily  in  i.S6.i. 
Sec  J.  F.  Hogan,  The  Cladstonc  Colony  (L'Midcti  i  .S'y."  !. 

GLAOOUnC,  an  early  Slavonic  alphabet:  also  the  liturgy 
written  therein,  and  tbe  people  (Dahnatians  and  Roman  CathoGc 
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Montenegrins)  among  whom  It  has  survived  by  special  licence 
of  the  Pope  (see  Slavs  for  table  of  letters). 

6UUR  (|ma  Fi*  fMr«,  p«ol»bly.  kom  Lat.  «towt,  dew, 
bright),  the       id  «il  cr,  ud  bence  •  ton  tnad'for  a 

tioa  miide  «f  tUl  .«lid  IMM^  fo  bookbinding  and  in  gilcMng,  to 
rciaio  the  gold  and  u  f  vanuh.  The  adjective  "  glauy  "  is 
UM-cTof  subsianceii  having  UwviiaMiiaBdtiuapaiaBtcoaiiBtaiiBy 

of  the  while  o]  an  n;c. 

GLAISHER.  JAMES  USori  jc^),  English  meteorologist  and 
acrouiiul,  bwfu  in  LotiJon  on  the  7th  of  April  i8og.  After 
serving  for  a  few  yeurs  011  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland, 
he  acud  as  aa  asaistaiH  at  the  Cambridge  and  Greenwich  ob- 
servatoitea  aufiiseaalvely ,  and  when  the  department  of  meteorology 
and  aoagnetism  was  formed  at  the  latter,  he  was  entrusted  with 
ita  iU|wriiitendcnce,which  he  continued  to  exercise  for  thirty-four 
yeais,  oatB  his  letinaieat  {mm  the  puhiia  aervke.  In  1845  he 
published  his  weU-knoWB  dew-pobit  tables,  wMcfa  have  ^ne 
through  many  cditiooa.  In  iSjo  lie  established  the  llctcoro- 
bgical  Society,  acting  as  its  secretary  for  many  years,  and  in 
iS(>()  he  assisK-ti  in  the  foiin<!atioii  of  the  Aironauliral  SiMicty 
of  ("iria".  Iir:t;iin.  Ilr  wa?;  appointed  a  nicmf'rr  of  the  ruyal 
CLimmib.-ion  on  ;l-.c  v..irmi:jK  aiid  vent ilu'. ion  of  ci-.veliings  in  1875, 
and  lor  twelve  years  from  acted  ;ls  chairman  of  the  cxecuJtvc 
committee  of  the  I'alc.sline  Kxploralion  Fund,  llii;  his  rmmc 
is  best  kr.uwu  in  cuiwcxion  with  the  series  of  balloon  ascents 
which  he  made  between  1862  and  1866,  mostly  in  company 
with  Henry  Tnoey  CoxweU.  Many  of  these  ascenta  were 
ammgad  fay  a  ooounittee  of  the  Brit^  AasodatioD,  of  which 
he  «as  a  mennber,  and  wen  strictly  adeiitific  in  chaiactei,  the 
object  being  to  cany  out  ohservatimia  00  tlie  tempeiatuie, 
humidity,  &c.,  of  the  atmosphere  at  high  elevations.  In  one  of 
them,  that  which  took  place  at  Wdveriiampton  on  the  5th  of 
September  1S6;,  Glaishcr  and  htS  con'.panion  .ittaincd  thr 
preate-si  heiKhi  lha!  had  been  reached  by  a  balluor.  carrying 
passengers.  .V.s  no  auLomai  iiaUy  recording  instnunents  were 
available,  and  Glatsher  wa-s  nnablc  to  read  the  barometer  at 
the  highest  point  owing  lo  los.s  of  consciousness,  the  precise 
altitude  can  never  be  known,  but  it  is  estimated  at  about 
7  m.  from  the  earth.  He  died  cm  die  jtb  of  Pehcuaiy  190$  at 
Croydon, 

OLAMIS,  a  village  and  parish  of  ForfarsMre,  Scotland,  m. 
W.  by  S.  of  Foifar  by  the  Catedrnitan  railway.'  Pqp.  of  putoh 
(190*)  >3$<»  •T1»  name  ia  soflMdmcB  ^pdlad  Gbawds  and  the 
i  is  mita:  tt  Is  derived  from  the  Gaelic,  |#am*i»,  "  a  wide  gap," 
"  a  vale.*  The  chfcf  object  Ih  the  vfllage  ts  the  sculptured  stone, 
traditionally  sui)[Hj.sei!  to  ",:  mh  im  ri,.' .  .•'  ^^rdco]m  11..  .-ikhough 
Fordun's  statement  that  tlii:  LiiiK  was  i.Uia  in  the  castle  is  now 
rejected  .About  a  niile  from  she  st.^tion  .sLands  Glaniis  Castle, 
the  scat  of  the  earl  of  Sirathmore  and  Ktnghorne,  a  line  example 
of  the  Scottish  Haronial  style,  e:iriched  with  Certain  features 
of  the  Fronch  chateau.  In  its  present  form  it  dates  mostly 
from  the  ijth  c«ltury,  but  the  oripinal  structure  was  as  old  as 
the  nth  century,  for  Macbeth  was  Thane  of  Gtamis.  Several 
of  the  early  Scou  kings,  especially  Alexander  HI.,  *^|sed  ,H 
ooca^ooaUy  as  a  cesidence.  Bobftt  U.  bcstoirad  tba  thanedon 
m  John  LyoB,  who  had-  married  the  Ung^  aeoand  daughter 
hy  Elizabeth  Mure  and  w.is  thus  the  founder  of  the  existing 
famtly.  Patiick  Lyon  became  hostage  to  England  for  James  I. 
in  u-4-  Wieii,  ill  is.i7,  Janet  Douglas,  widow  01  the  6th  Lord 
GUmis,  was  burned  at  Edinburgh  as  a  wilch,  for  conspiring  to 
procure  James  V  s  death.  Glamis  wns  forfeited  to  the  crown,  but 
it  W.I';  rrst-irrd  to  her  si>n  stx  years  later  when  her  innocence  had 
hern  established.  The  jtd  earl  of  Strathmore  entertained  the 
Old  Chevalier  and  eigiiiy  d  his  immediate  followers  in  1715. 
After  discharging  the  duties  of  hospitality  the  carl  joined  the 
Jacobites  at  Shcriffmuir  and  fell  on  the  battlefield.  Sir  Walter 
Scolt  spent  a  night  in  the  "  hoaiy  old  pile  "  whcD  be  was  about 
twenty  yean  old,  and  givis  a  atrfting  telatioa  of  his  oapttifeMes 
ill  his  Drntmioff  mi  WUdKraft.  The  haO  has  an  arched 
ceilliig  and  several  historical  portraits,  including  those  of  Clavcr- 
houae,  Charles  II,  and  James  11.  of  England.  At  Gossans,  in 
^  parish  of  Glamjs»tbaK  iaa  icmaricablo  scalptined  OMnoliih, 


and  other  examples  occur  at  the  Hunters'  Hill  and  in  the  eM 
kirkyard  ot  Eossie.  '  ' 

OLUtORQAliSaillB  (Welsh  Marimm^,  a  maritfna  flOOlty 
occopylng  «h«  south-esA  eomar  of  Wales.- and  hnmlBd  N,W. 
by  CamaadMMhbe^  N.  bf  OhnniriheDshire  'and  BtaoaiiUnk 
E.  by  MmunbatlMhtre  am!  S.  and  S.W.  by  the  BriMdl  Channd 
and  Carmarthen  Bay  Tlie  contour  of  the  county  is  largely 
determined  by  the  fact  that  it  lies  between  the  mountains  of 
Breconshire  and  the  Bristol  Channel,  lis  extreme  breadth  from 
the  sea  inland  is  >ij  m  ,  while  its  (jrcatesl  length  from  cast  to 
west  is  m.  Its  chief  rivers,  the  KhvTOiicy.  TatT,  Neath  'or 
NMd)  and  'I'awe  or  'fawy,  have  their  sources  in  the  Breoonshire 
mountains,  the  two  first  trending  towards  the  south-east,  while 
the  two  last  trend  to  the  south-west,  so  that  the  main  body  of  the 
county  forms  a  sort  of  quarter-circle  between  the  Taf!  and  thn 
Neatlk  New  tihe  apet  of  the  angle  formod  by- theae  tato  riven 
is  the  Igfticst  peA  bt  the  county,  the  ^rcat  Ftontaant  scarp  of 
Craig  y  Llyn  or  Cam  Mocsyn,  1970  ft.  high,  which  in  the  Gladal 
period  di\'erted  the  ice-fiow  from  the  Beacons  into  the  valley 
on  either  side  of  it.  To  the  south  and  south-cjLst  of  this  [icak 
cTtent!  th<-  ^Tr?.t  ciMl-UcUlf  of  mid  ("daniorKan,  their  surface 
forming  an  irrcRuLar  plateau  with  an  a\(:rage  ele\ation  of  600  to 
I  200  ft .  above  s<'a-lt'Vp1.  hut  with  numerous  peaks  alMiul  I  'OO  ft. 
hi^lii  or  more;  Myiiy<id  y  Caerau,  the  seconrl  hinhesl  being 
1823  ft.  Out  of  this  plateau  have  been  carved,  to  the  depth 
of  500  to  Soo  ft.  below  its  general  level,  thNe  distinct  series 
of  narrow  valleys,  those  in  each  series  being  BKye  or  leas  paralleL 
The  rivers  which  give  their  names  to  these  vaUsys  include  the 
Cynon,  the  Great  and  Leaser  Shondda  (tribntaties  of  the  TaH) 
and  the  Ely  flowing  to  the  SX.,  the  Qgwr  or  Qgmon  (with  ita 
tributaries  the  Garw  and  Llynii)  flowing  south  thraugb  Bridgcod, 
and  the  Avan  bringing  the  waters  of  the  Corwg  and  Gwynfi  to 
the  south-west  into  Swansea  Hay  at  Ab-cravon,  To  the  south 
of  tliis  central  hill  country,  which  is  wet,  cold  and  sterile,  and 
whose  steep  slopes  form  the  southern  edge  of  the  coal  tn-ld.  then: 
stretches  out  to  the  sea  a  gently  undulating  plain,  compendiously 
known  as  the  "  Vale  of  Glamorgan,"  but  in  fact  consisting  of  a 
succession  of  small  vales  of  such  fertile  land  and  with  such  a 
mild  climate  that  it  has  been  styled,  not  inaptly,  the  "  Garden 
of  Wales."  To  the  cast  <4  the  oentrei  ana  ceftaed  to  and 
divided  from  it  by  a  spur  of  the  Brecknock  mountainsciilmlDatltig 
in  Cani  BvgsU,  tssTO  ft.  Uiji,  is  the  lUiymD^,.wfaidi  loniia  tha 
county's  aasteca  boun^bury.  Oa  the  west  otber  von  of  tbo 
Beacons  divide  the  Neath  from  the  Tawe  (which  enters  the 
sea  at  Swansea),  and  the  Tawe  from  the  I^ughor,  which,  with 
iti  tributary  the  Amman,  separates  the  county  on  the  N.W. 
from  Carniartlieuslure,  in  which  it  rises,  aiid  lalliiii;  into  Car- 
marthen Bny  forms  what  is  krkown  as  the  BuiTy  estuary,  so 
called  from  a  small  stream  of  that  name  in  the  Gower  peninsula. 
The  rivers  are  all  comparatively  short,  the  Tril.  hi  ewny  respect 
the  chief  river,  being  only  33  m.  long. 

Down  to  the  middle  of  the  iQtb  century  most  of  the  Glamorgan 
valleys  were  famous  for  their  beautiful  scenery,  but  ioduattid 
flpniktioDs  have  suce  destroyed  most  of  this  beauty,  enept  in 
the  so-called  ^  Vals  of  Glamorgan,"  the  Vale  of  Neath,  the 
"  «eiinbes  **  and  Bneatone  gorges  of  Oowfer  and  the  upper  readies 
of  the  TafT  and  the  Tawe.  The  Vale  of  Neath  in  />  .r  rxcrl'mre 
the  waterfall  district  of  South  Wales,  the  finest  fa:ls  hcing  the 
Cilhcpste  fall,  ll-.e  Sychn.cnl  and  the  three  (-luitgwyns  on  the 
Mellte  and  its  t.Hbutaric's  n«ir  the  Vale  of  Neath  railway  from 
Neath  to  Hirwaun,  Srwd  Kition  (lam  and  S(  wd  Ctadvs  on  the 
Pyrddin  on  the  wm  side  of  the  valU  y  close  by,  with  Melin  Court 
and  Abergarwed  still  nearer  .Neath.  There  are  also  several 
cascades  on  the  Dulais,  and  in  the  same  district,  though  in 
Breconshirc,  is  Scwd  HenrhydonlheLlech  near  Colbren  Junction. 
Alipost  th^  only  part  of  the  oonnty  which  is  now  wdl  timbered 
is  the  Vale  of  Ncntfa.  Then  are  three  smidi  lakca,  lAjfn  Fkwr 
and  Uyn  Ach  oaar  Gnjg  y  Uyn  .and  Kenfig  Pool  amid  the 
sand-dWMS  of  Margam.  Hie  rainfoll  of  the  county  varies  from 
an  average  of  a'jou!  J>  in.  at  Torthcnw!  ,md  other  par".!;  of  :he 
Vole  of  Glamorgan  to  about  37  in.  at  Carditt,  40  m.  at  Swansea 
and  to-iip«anb  of  70  in.  In  tbo  nortliem  part  of  the  ooniity, 
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ihc  (all  being  still  high«r  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  Btcconshtre 
whcnn'  CanlilT,  Swansi'.i,  Mcrthyr  and  AlUSittWIKir-Ncath 
draw  tJieir  mniu  i^upplic^.  of  walLT. 

The  touuty  has  a  cijitsl-liiie  of  about  Sj  m.  iLs  two  chief  bays 
are  liie  Burry  estuar>'  and  Swansea,  one  ou  either  side  of  the 
Gower  Peninsula,  whkh  bos  also  a  number  of  smaller  inlets  with 
magnificent  cliff  scenery.  The  rest  of  the  coast  is  fairly  regular, 
the  chief  openings  being  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ogmore  and  the 
T«ff  respective^.  TlwinostcooiiNOKMulicadbuidiareWluteford 
fioliit,  Wombs  Head  aad  MumUiH  Hatd  in  Go«er,  Naah  Point 
•ad  Lwrarnock  Fdnt  «ii  tba  aastcn  half  of  the  oDHt. 

ffw/aey.— The  Sihifkn  recki,  the  oldert  In  t%e  eMirtv.  fonit  « 
■maU  imier  about  2  sq.  m.  in  area  at  Rumncv  and  Pcn-v-lan.  north 
of  Cudiffi  and  consist  of  mud.stoncs  and  sandstonci  of  Wcniock  and 
LikIIow  age;  a  fcrblp  rrprrscnlalivp  of  the  \V<  nliH-k  l.inicstono  also 
i*  prwient.  Tli<  y  an-  1  unfurmably  succcedcfl  I'v  tin-  Olil  Red  Saiid- 
stone  which  extends  westwards  as  far  as  Cowbddge  as  a  dccplv- 
mdad  Mtidins  bifdiy  oonecalcd  by  Triaa  and  Liaa,  The  Ol<i 
Red  Sandetone  ooomtt  In  the  lower  parts  of  red  maifa  and  aand- 
•toncs,  white  the  upper  beds  arc  quartzitic  and  pebbly,  and  form 
bold  scarps  which  dominate  the  low  i^und  formed  by  the  softer 
beds  below.  Ccfn-y-bryn,  another  anticline  of  Old  Red  Sandxtonc 
(including  small  exposures  of  Silurian  rucks),  forms  the  prominent 
backbone  of  the  Cower  pcnin&ula.  The  next  formation  is  the 
Carbomfenw  Lincttoae  nhich  codfclee  and  imderiica  the  great 
South  wkiee  eoaMkld,  on  the  eouth  of  wMdi,  west  of  Cardin,  it 
forms  a  bold  cacarpment  of  itxcply-dippifig  bods  surrounding  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  anticline.  It  shows  up  through  the  Trla.s  and 
Liat  in  extensive  inticrs  near  f^ridccnd,  while  in  Gower  it  dips  away 
from  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  C  fn-v-tm  n.  On  the  iv  irth  of  the 
coal-field  it  is  just  reached  near  Mcrthyr  Tydfil.  The  MilUtonc  Grit, 
which  iiuiwiite  of  trtt»  eaaditBaee  am  mtka,  etopt  ant  abow  the 
limestone  and  aervet  to  introduce  the  Ceal  Meaanrca,  wMch  lie  in  the 
f  arm  of  a  great  troujjh  extending  cast  and  west  across  the  county  and 
fx  <  iip\  ing  most  of  its  surface.  The  co.'jl  scams  are  mont  numerous 
in  the  lower  p;irt  of  Ihc  stries;  I  hi'  I'entmnt  Sandstone  »iiire<^!i 
and  <xeupies  the  inrn  r  (Kirts  of  the  basin.  If>rmin^;  an  elevated 
moorland  rccion  deeply  trenched  by  the  teeming  vallcyii  (e.i.  the 
Rhondda)  which  craes  the  coaUfidd  ffom  nonh  to  south.  Alxi>-e 
the  Pennant  Sandstone  still  hicher  coata  come  in.  Taken  generally, 
the  ooala  are  bituminous  in  the  south-east  and  anthradtic  in  the 
north*  wcata 

After  the  Coal  Mea-iure--*  had  l>ecn  deposited,  the  southern  part  of 
the  ri  Ki'i"  Md>)i  i  lid  In  jinwi  rfiil  folding;  the  resttlting  anticlines 
were  worn  down  during  a  long  period  of  detrition,  and  then  sub- 
meiKed  alowiv  beneath  a  Tiiaaac  lake  in  whidi  accumulated  the 
Kenper  Uwgwiuciiitea  and  maria  ndiich  epread  over  the  district 
west  of  Cardiff  and  are  traceable  on  the  coast  of  Gower.  The 
succeeding  Rhaetit  ,ui  I  I  ias  wlii;  h  fonn  most  of  the  coastal  plain 
(the  fertile  Vale  of  (.jiam  ir.:an)  from  I'rnarth  tn  ne.-ir  flri>1t;rnd  were 
|ai<1  down  bv  the  Jurassic  sea.  A  wi  II  :-.^irl.r(|  riii'«'<l  ti«'ai"h  is 
traceable  in  Gower.  ^nd-duncs  arc  present  locally  around  Swansea 
Bay.  Moninea,  chiedy  fanned  of  gmvd  and  oaaaifr  many 
of  the  Clamofgan  valleva;  and  thoe,  tooetber  with  the  ttriated 
surface*  which  may  be  obwrvcd  at  higher  Ie\-e1».  are  clearly  glacial 
In  In  the  Coal  MeaaufCB  and  the  newer  Limestones  and 

Triassic.  Rhactic  and  Liassic  cottglomcrates.  marls  and  shales,  many 
iiilrr  t  stilly;  fo.Miili  hav<-  l>i-i;n  di.-MUC  tie<l :  (hest;  im  UhIc  I  hr  ii'iiiaitis 
of  an  air-breathing  reptile  {Anthraia^ion).  Bones  of  the  tavt-beur, 
Boa,  mammoth,  randeer,  rfainoceroa,  along  with  flint  weapona  and 
toou,  have  been  dSacovered  in  some  caves  oi  the  Gower  peninaola . 

itgrseiJiufC— Tha  low-lyinii  land  on  the  .south  frtim  Caerphilly  to 
Margam  is  very  fertile,  the  soil  bein^  a  dii-ii  rich  loam ;  and  here  the 
stiimlard  of  agriculture  is  fairly  hii;h.  and  there  prevails  a  well- 
defined  tenanl-risht  custom,  suppi!--i  rt  t  j  be  of  ani  lent  oriRin  but 
probably  dating  only  from  the  Ix'ginning  of  the  19th  century'. 
Everywnen!  on  the  Coal  Measures  the  soil  ia  poor,  while  vegetatiain  » 
also  iniured  by  the  smoke  from  the  works,  especially  copper  smoke. 
Lcland  (f.  ISJS)  de^icril)cii  the  lowlands  as  growing  gooo  corn  and 
grass  but  little  wofxi.  while  (ho  nmuntains  had  "  redoe  derc.  kiddes 
nk>ntv.  oxen  and  sheep."  The  land  ("ven  in  the  "  Vale  "  seems  to 
ria\-e  iK-en  open  and  unenclosed  tiil  the  end  oi  the  i.sih  or  befiiiining 
of  the  I6th  century,  while  enclcKture  toa-ad  to  the  upUiuU  «tiU  later. 
About  OHe^fthaitha  total  ana  is  etill  common  land,  more  than  half 
of  whiot  it  nnsnilable  for  cidtivation.  The  total  area  under  culti- 
vation in  1005  was  369.271  acres  or  about  one-h.alf  of  the  total  are  a 
of  the  county.  The  chief  crops  raised  (riving  them  in  the  order 
of  their  respective  acreages)  arc  oats,  barley,  turnips  and  swc-dcs, 
wheat,  potatix.i  and  mangolds-  A  sttaily  decrease  of  the  .irnagc 
under  grain-crops,  green-erons  and  clover  has  been  accooiiMnied 
by  an  incMase  ■■  the  ansa  of  pasture.  Dairying  lias  been  largely 
abandooed  for  •todE-mising.  and  very  Kttic  "  CacrpUllv  cheese  is 
now  made  in  that  district.    In  r.lamorcan  haif  the  l.irKeM 

number  of  horses  in  agriculture  of  any  WeUli  < miiity  cm  L;it  those  of 
t"ar:iKirllii  M  and  Carffiitan.  Coixi  sheep  and  ji'  i'-''  -  .in  n  ,ircd  in  the 
h'.ll-nnintry.  I'i|f-k<H-pln|{  i<  niurh  neRleeti  d,  m  l  -.|iirr  the  mild 
climate  very  Uttk:  fruit  is  grown.   The  aveiage       ul  holdings  in 


1905  wa*  47-3  acre«,  there  being  only  46  holding*  above  300  acres. 

and  1719  between  50  and  500  acrei. 

MintKl  and  M'lnudirlum. — Down  to  the  middle  of  the  l8th 
century  the  county  had  no  industry  of  any  importance  except 
aKf'i  "Uiirr.  I'lie  i:ia.i1  whii  li  iinderUi's  (ii;u  iiialU  the  whoh'  surface 
of  the  county  except  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan  and  West  Gower  was 
little  worked  till  about  1755,  when  it  began  to  be  ipsed  instead  of 
chaicoal  for  the  smritiag  of  iron.  By  1811,  wlM«  'thei«  were  15 
blast  furnaces  in  the  county,  the  demand  for  coal  for  this  pnmose 
had  much  increased,  but  it  was  in  the  most  active  period  of  railway 
construftion  that  it  reached  its  maximum.  Down  to  about  1850, 
if  1:  ii  I  ^ii  r,  the  i  liief  i  o!lii  rii-s  wi  re  owned  hy  (he  ironmasters  and 
were  wwkcd  fur  thc-ir  own  rc<|uirements,  but  when  the  suitability 
of  the  lower  emaw  ia  the  district  north  of  Cardiff  far  atcnipacpeaoa 
was  leafiaed,  an  export  trade  sprang  up  and  soon  aeimed  enonnoaa 
proportions,  so  that  "  the  port  01  Cardiff  "  (including  Barry  and 
I'cnarth),  from  which  the  bulk  of  the  steam  coal  was  shipped,  liecame 
the  first  port  in  thcworld  for  the  shipment  of  coal.  The  cievelopitient 
of  the  anthracite  coal-hrld  lyinu  In  the  north  and  went  of  Swansea 
(troin  which  port  it  is  mostly  shipped)  datca  mainly  from  the  closing 
year.s  uf  the  19th  century,  when  the  demand  for  this  coal  grew 
rapidly.  There  are  still  large  areas  in  the  Rhymney  Valk'y  on  the 
case,  and  in  the  districts  of  Neath  and  Swansea  nn  the  west,  whose 
development  has  only  recently  been  undertaken.  In  connexion  with 
the  coal  industry',  patent  fuel  (made  from  small  c<jal  and  tar)  is 
largely  manul.11  tun  il  at  Cardiff,  Port  Tallxit  and  Swanwa,  the  ship- 
ments from  Swaawa  being  the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  Next  in 
importance  to  coal  are  the  iron,  steel  and  tin-plate  industries,  and 
in  the  Swansea  district  the  smelting  of  copper  and  a  variety  of  otiMr 
ores. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  is  rarri<tl  on  at  Dow  lais,  Mcrlliyr 
Tydfil,  Cardiff,  Port  Talbot.  liriton  I\ir>,  I'untardawi-.  Swansea, 
Gorsoinon  an<l  (iowerto:;.  Durin;.;  ihi'  l.!--!  qiiiirtrr  rf  tlir  Mj\h  <(  n- 
turv  the  use  of  the  native  ironstone  was  almost  wholly  ^iven  up, 
aad  tlw  aaecnaiy  oia  is  aaer  imported,  mainly  from  Spam.  A»  a 
result  several  of  the  older  inland  works,  surJi  as  those  df  Aberdare, 
Vstal>'fcra  and  Br\-naman  have  been  ah.nid<>ne<l,  and  new  works 
have  been  cstabli.shed  on  or  near  the  sea-board;  e.jj.  the  Dowials 
company  in  ix^ii  opened  large  works  at  Cardiff.  The  tin-plate 
induEtry  is  mainly  contined  to  the  west  of  the  county,  Swansea  being 
the  chief  port  for  the  shiinnent  <if  tin-plate.s,  though  there  are  worlai 
near  Llantriwat  aad  at  Alelin  Griffith  near  Cardn,  the  latter  being 
the  oldest  tn  the  county.  Copper-smelting  is  carried  on  on  a  Csiga 
Kale  in  the  west  of  the  county,  at  Port  Talbot,  Cwmavon.  Neath  and 
Swansea,  and  on  a  -imall  scale  at  Cardiff,  the  earliest  works  havinc 
been  established  at  Neath  in  isSLj  anil  at  Swanna  in  1717.  There 
are  nii  kel  works  at  Clydach  near  Swansea,  the  nickel  bein^  imixirtid 
in  the  form  of  "  matte  "  from  Canada.  Swansea  has  almost  a 
naaMol|t«f  thtaaaalaetneof  fpdteroraac  ii«id.ilhnrawl« 
nufflbiw  of  other  metals  or  their  by-products  are  treated  in  or  near 
Swansea,  which  is  often  styled  the  metallurgical  capital  of  Wales." 
Limestone  and  silica  quarries  are  worked,  while  sandi^tone  and  clay 
are  also  raised.  Swansea  and  Nantgarw  were  formerly  famous  for 
ilirir  china,  coarse  ware  i*  still  made  chiefly  at  Ewenny  and  terra- 
cotta at  Pencoed.  Lar^c  numbers  of  people  are  employed  in 
cnginceiing  worica  and  in  the  aianufacf  ra  of  machinea,  chaiaai 
conveyances,  tools,  paper  and  .chemicals.  The  textile  fictories  are 
few  and  unimpjjrtant. 

Fisheries. — Fisheries  exist  all  alcmg  the  coast ;  by  lines,  draught- 
nets,  dredging,  trawling,  fixed  nets  and  by  lund.  There  is  a  fleet  of 
tiawlers  at  SuaniK.a.  I  hi'  princ  ipal  h-.h  cauKht  arc  <  ;kI,  herring, 
■I,  i!li>:k,  whiting,  llukes,  brill,  plaice,  »ole»,  turbol,  oysters,  mussels, 
I  i  111  [>ets,  cockles,  shrimps,  cran  and  bbsteta.  There  are  good  liifa- 
markets  at  Swansea  and  Qirdilf. 

CommuHu-alions. — The  county  has  ample  dock  accommodation. 
The  various  ducks  of  Cardiff  amount  to  Jlo  acres,  including  limber 
piinds;  Penarth  has  a  dock  and  Ixi-ir.  of  ;h  acres  .un]  a  tiiial  narlwur 
ol  acrc-s.  liarrs'  rl»cks  cover  lia  .icrcs;  "^wansc.i  h.i^  147  acres, 
including  its  new  king's  Dock;  ami  I'ort  lalbot  90  acres.  There 
arc  also  docks  at  Briton  Ferry  and  i'orthcawl,  but  they  are  not 
capable  of  admitting  deep-draft  vcxseln. 

Besides  its  pi>rts,  Glamorgan  has  abundant  means  of  transit  in 
maiiy  railw.i.s,  of  which  the  Great  Western  is  the  <  hicf.  Its  trunk 
line  traver5in:..'  th.e <  oiitit i v  Iwtween  the  ni<nin1,iiti'i and  the  si  a  |«vse» 
throu^ih  Cardiff,  Bridi;en'fan<l  l-indon-  (on  theoutskin  .  )'  >w,insea), 
and  throws  ulf  numerous  branches  to  the  oiirth.  Ihu  lall  Vale 
railway  mtvcs  all  (he  valley  of  the  Taff  and  its  tributaries,  and  iiaa 
also  extensions  to  Barry  and  (through  Llantrisant  and  Cowbridge) 
to  .Mx-rthaw.  The  Rhymney  railway  likewise  serves  the  Rhymney 
Vallc)^  and  has  a  joint  service  wi(h  the  (Ireat  \Ve!i(em  between 
Cardui  and  Merlhyr  Tydfil — the  latter  town  iK-iris  ,il^i  the  terminus 
fif  the-  Urccon  and  Alcrthyrand  a  branch  of  the  .North-W  c>tirn  from 
A!icr>;avenny.  The  Uatr>'  railway  visits  Cardiff  an  i  then  travels  in 
a  north.wci*eriy  direction  to  Pontypridd  and  Forth,  while  it  sends 
another  branch  along  the  coast  through  Uantwil  Major  to  Bridgend. 
Sw-inx-a  is  connected  with  Merthyr  by  the  Great  Western,  with 
lirecon  by  the  Midland,  with  Craven  .\rins  and  Mid-Wales  generally 
by  the  London  &  North-\V< -.ti  : n  with  the  Khondda  Valley  by 
the  Khondda  and  Swansea  Hav  >  •  >  "  \\  1  rked  by  the  Great  W»-«tem) 
and  with  Mumbles  by  the  Mumbles  radway.    The  Port  Talbot 
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ntlway  runs  to  Biaengarw,  ami  ihu  Neath  and  Brecon  cailway 
(starting  frum  Neath)  join;)  the  Midland  at  Colbren  Junction.  The 
canals  of  the  county  arc  the  Olamorgan  caiial  from  Cardiff  to 
Mcrthyr  Tydfil  (354  m.),  with  a  branch  (7  m.)  to  Abcrdarc.  the 
Neath  canal  (13  m.)  from  Briton  Kerry  to  Al>ernan(.  (>lvn  Neath 
(whence  a  tramway  formerly  cdniu'ttwl  it  with  AbrnJan').  the 
Ttnnant  canal  connecting  the  ri\xri.  Xcitli  .iivJ  T.mr.  .md  the  S»  .111- 
Bca  canal  (l6j  m.),  running  up  the  Swansta  \aUo\'  from  Swansea  to 
Abercrave  in  Brecon»hire.  Coroparatively  little  use.  Ls  now  flHUltoC 
these  canals,  .•scqiiinc  the  lower  ;  >■  ir  tion»  of  the  Glamorgan  canal. 

Populating  ^-.r,,',  .\:im'.v.:;Sr,:t:  :n  The  area  of  the  ancient  county 
with  whiih  tnc  adnuni---trativ'e  louiity  is  rontcrminou^t  i>  5lS.^(l^ 
arrr-..  with  a  |nipiil.il iim  in  icyoi  uf  ^lO.r)^!  prrwiti";.  In  rl-r  thrn.' 
dorailrs  iM-twifii  IK^T  atii!  iWii  it  irirrt'iifoil  35  .V  4  aiul  1,7  1  ",, 
respct  lively,  and  in  ia8i-i(»9i,  34 '4.  its  average  increaM;  in  ilii-  uihur 
decennial  period*  subsequent  to  I06l  b«ine  about  2%",^  The 
cuunty  is  diyidt-<l  into  five  parliamentary  diviiMMls  (vii.  GUmorKan- 
shir<-  r^tv!,  S<nith  and  Middle,  Cower  and  Rhondda) ;  it  also  ini  lurji  n 
the  Cardiff  distrit  i  ■  j!  lM)rmiy;h>  ii  oii«i-itin((  i)f  Cardiff,  Ciml)riil>;c'  and 
Llantrisani).  whii  h  has  one  nn ml  1  - :  tin-  greater  |»iirt  <if  the  [virlin- 
meniary  Ixiriiiigh  iji  Merthvr  ;  (which  mainli  i  in-iM^  of  the 

county  Iwroueh  of  Merthyr,  the  ur^an  district,  ui  j\!jerjare  and  part 
of  Mountain  Ash),  and  returns  two  awmbers;  and  the  two  divisions 
of  Swan*<-a  l>istrict  returning  oM'ihembcr  each,  one  division  con- 
sisting of  the  major  port  of  Sm'ansca  town,  the  other  comprising  the 
remainder  of  Swansea  and  tlic  Ij.iroughs  of  Abcravnn,  Kenfig, 
l.lwrhvkT  and  N.  atli.  I  •  .  at.-  ;;s  municipal  horouglm:  Aberavon 
(jxin.  in  l()Ot,  7i^i'.  I  ;r  '  ■    I'  l  Cowbridgc  (1202),  Merthyr 

Tydfil  (69,2^8),  .\eaili  and  Swansea  (94.537).  Cardiff 

(which  in  1905  was  created  a  city).  Merthyr  Tydfil  and  Swan9<-a  are 
county  borough*.  The  following  arc  urttan  distrins:  Ahcrtlare 
(4.>..1''5).  Harry  (27,010),  Hridgend  (6062).  Briton  Ferr>'  {^)7j), 
Caerphillv  (l5,djS5).  Clvnc orrivj;  (0452),  Maeste>;  ii^.iHl),  Mar,;ani 
(9014).  .\(ountain  .\sh  (jl.txjj),  ORniorcand  Garw  (i9.<X)7),  ()\-.ii  r- 
niouth  (4461),  I'marth  (14.228),  Pontypridd  (32.316),  Porthr^iwl 
(1872)  and  Khondda,  previously  known  as  Ystradylodwg  (113,735). 
CLamai^n  is  in  the  S.  WalM  cucuib  and  both  assizes  and  quartcr- 
scs^sions  are  held  at  Cardiff  and  Swansea  alternately.  All  the 
nninicipal  Iwroughs  have  separate  commission*  of  the  peace,  and 
Cardiff  and  Swan-i  a  h.ive  al-i  M-par,;!!'  cHirt--  nf  quarter-sessions. 
The  county  hi-  thirte(  n  other  r" fy  !-e-^i'~'nal  divisions,  Cardiff,  the 
Rhondda  (with  IVintypriiV))  ar.d  the  Mert h'.  r  .i:;d  .\l«Tda re  district 
have  »tipendj.irv  niaxivtr.ilt  There  are  if.5  eivil  parishes.  Ex- 
eeptiflii  the  di-tnrt^  of  i ,  ^..v.  r  .-uiH  Kilx  i  V.  which  are  in  the  diocese- 
of^  DavM's,  the  whole  county  it)  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff.  There 

tntnis  OMcaiisty*, ..r  t,  ! 

>  Hi^tfy.-^Ths  earliest  known  traces  of  man  within  the  area 
«f  the  present  county  arc  the  human  remains  found  in  the  famous 
bonc<avcs  eif  Gowcr.  though  they  are  sciiiiiy  as  compvared  with 
the  huRc  dcfxwits  o(  still  earlier  .^nirrial  rem.ain3.  To  a  later 
Slane,  [)erha|)s  in  ;he  Neolithic  ptyiod.  belongs  a  numherof  com- 
plete iltcietoiis  iJi-eo-.'LTed  in  iQO.i  in  iatid-blown  tumuli  at 
the  motltb  of  the  (  jKn  uie.  !)ere  many  flint  impi(-l;le^.t^  were 
also  found.  Considerably  later,  and  probably  belonging  to  the 
Bronze  Age  (though  hnds  of  bronze  implements  have  been  souity) , 
are  the  many  cairns  and  tiuntdi,  mainly  on  the  hiUs,  such  as  on 
Garth  Mountain  near  Cardiff,  Crug  yr  avan  and  a  number  east 
jof  the  .Ta«a;  the  stone  ciideB  often  found  in  association  with 
tin  tnaiaK,  that  «f  Cam  I.todiutli  near  Pootardawo  btingoone 
id  the  noM  a«B|ilel8  Wales;  aad  tlH  fiMonnkdia  «f  Catoj 
Biyn  ID  GovCT  (hioira  a*  Aithni*!  SIom),  «f  5t  Nicboha  aod  ofj 
St  Lythan'a  aear  Cardiff. 
In  Roman  times  the  country  from  the  Neath  to  the  Wye  was 

OCCUpicJ  l)y  ihe  Silures.  a  [ire-Celtie  raee,  ];robably  goverued  at 
that  lime  by  brylhonjc  t  elts.  We.st  of  the  Ncatli  and  aloi\g  the 
fringe  of  theBredcnock  .Mountains  were  probably  remn.iniiof  the 
earlier  Ijotdclic  Celts,  who  have  left  traces  in  the  phu  e  names  of 
the  Swansea  valley  {e.f,.  Uuih,  "a  lake")  and  in  ihe  illegible 
Ogham  inscription  at  Loughor,  the  only  other  (  i|;liain  stone  in 
the  county  being  at  Keniig.  a  few  miles  to  the  e,i>i  oi  the  Neath 
estuary.  The  conquest  of  the  Silure*  by  the  Romans  was  begun 
about  AJ}.  so  by  Ostorius  Scapula  and  completed  some  25  years 
later  by  Julius  Frontinus,  who  probably  coutructed  the  great 
military  road,  called  Via  Julia  Maiitima,  bom  doiKestcr  to  St 
Dftvii'a,  with  atatiooi  at  Cardifi,  Bovtatt  (vattoualy  Identifiwl 
Mftb  Bomtstt,  Cowlnidgt  mad  Eirany),  Ii^^ 
NcKth)  aad  Leocaram  w  Loti^Br.  Tlie  imporunt  statkm  of 
Gier  on  the  Utdc  near  Brecon  wa.4  connecteid  by  two  branch 
roads,  one  running  from  Cardin  through  Gelligacr  (where  there 
jras  a  strong  bill  fort)  and  Merthyr  lydiil.aadanoiheriroiaNcath 


through  Capcl  Colbr«n.  WeUh  tradition  credits  GUmoiyan 
with  being  the  first  borne  of  C^lbristianily,  and  Llandaff  the  earliest 
bishoftdc  jn  Britain,  the  name  of  three  reputed  missionaries  of 
tbe  and  century  being  preserved  in  the  names  of  parishcslnaoufli 
Glamorgao.  What  is  cerUio,  l»wffrer,iBtJnt  thefim  two  blahapa 
of  UandaO,  St  Didnicte  ^n^l  S(  Xdbt  lirnl  dnijnc  tbe  fint 
half  o{  Uie  6thceatniy,  to  wtfchpqjndihnMipqBithc  esublish- 
Bient  «f  the  great  moinaticaettlenients  of  llancarvan  by  Cadoc, 
of  Uandougfa  by  Oudoceus  and  of  Llantwit  M.-ijor  by  Illiutus,  the 
la.st  of  which  flourished  as  a  scat  of  learning  down  to  the  12th 
century.  A  few  moated  mounds  such  as  at  CardilT  indicate  that, 
alter  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans,  the  coasts  were  visited  by 
sporadic  baniL,  of  Sa.vons,  Imt  the  Scandinavians  wlio  came  in 
the  9th  anti  succeeding  centuries  left  more  abundant  tracc-s  both 
in  the  plaec-namcs  of  the  coast  and  in  such  camps  as  that  on 
Sully  Island,  the  Bulwarks  at  Porlhkerry  and  Hardings  Down 
in  Gower.  Meanwhile  the  native  tribes  of  the  district  had 
regained  their  independence  under  a  line  of  Welah  chieftains, 
wboa^  doouin  was  coii^uadaud  into  a  principnUty  known  as 
Glywyssing,  till  about  the  end  o{  tJw  lotk  oottuiy  when  it 
acquired  the  name  of  MMgumg,  that  ii  the  tentloiy  of  Morgan, 
a  prince  who  died  in  a.D.  980;  it  then  comprised  the  whole 
country  from  the  Neath  to  the  Wye,  practically  corresponding 
to  the  present  diocese  of  Llandaff.  Gwlad  Morgan,  later  softened 
into  Glamorgan,  never  had  much  vogue  and  meant  precisely  tbe 
same  as  Murganwg,  though  tb«  tTO  tagntS,|MKp|ne #ifi|n^^ 
a  ies'i  centuries  later. 

The  Norman  conquest  of  Morganwg  w,!*  effected  in  the 
cltwing  years  of  the  nth  century  by  Robert  Filzkimon,  lord  of 
Gloucester.  His  followers  sculed  in  the  low-l>-ing  lands  of  the 
"  \  ale,"  which  became  known  as  the  "  body  "  of  the  shire, 
while  in  the  hill  country,  which  consistc<i  ot  ten  "  members," 
corresponding  to  ii>  rin<  lent  tertitorial  divis^u,..the  Welah 
retained  their  custoi  iry  laws  and  much  of  th^  ladepftarifnmr. 
Glamoigan,  whOK  bounds  were  now  vmtuittA  |^IeW««ii  tbe 
Neath  and  the  JRhynney,  then  becamaia  kidil^  aaidiiai  ftt 
status  and  oiganiatiofi  being  that  of  «  cmintjr  fNiktine;  iu 
lord  pooaeiaed  jtm.ngalia,  and  Us  chief  official  was  tnm  die 
first  a  vke<om€t,  or  sherfiT  who  presided  over  a  county  court 
compoeed  of  his  lord's  {>r  ne  p.il  tenants.  The  inhabitants  of 
("ardiCf  in  which,  as  the  djptU  baroniu,  this  coutl  was  held 
(though  sometime^  ambalatory),  were  soon  granted  municipal 
privileges,  anil  in  lime  (.'owijridge.  Keiilig,  I.lanlri.sant,  jVbcravon 
and  Neath  alto  beeamc  chartered  market-towns.  The  manorial 
sysLen.  uai-  jr  iroduced  throughout  the  "  Vale,"  the  manor  in 
many  cases  becoming  the  parish,  and  the  owner  building  for  its 
protection  first  a  caslJe  and  then  a  church.  The  church  itself 
became  Normaoizcd,  and  monasteries  were  established—the 
Cistercian  abbey  of  Neath -and  Margam  in  1129  and  1147  re- 
spectively, the  Benedictine  priory  of  £)>eany  in  4l4t  and  that  of 
Cardifi  in  1147.  Dominican  and,Rtanclpcm,bWMea  weee  also 

.  ioiutdcd  at  Cai diff  jn  the  foUowins  ceotuiyL  t' w  1 :  < 
'   Gower  (with  Kihrqr)  or  the  ooontiy  westolthenMiassbetween 
Neath  and  Swansea  had  a  separate  history.  It  was  conquered 
about  I  too  by  Henry  de  Newburgh,  tst  earl  of  Warwick,  by 

whose  descendants  and  the  ito.verf.il  family  of  De  Brcos  it 
was  successively  held  as  a  niarelar  lordship,  organized  to  some 
evtent  on  county  lines,  till  1469.  iswansca  (which  was  the  (<ipul 
h'^roniai-  of  (A)'.ver)  and  Loughor  received  their  earlier  charters 
from  the  lor<ls  of  Gower  (sec  Gowr.R). 

tor  the  lirsl  two  centuries  after  Fitzhamon's  lime  the  lordship 
of  Glamorgan  w.is  held  by  the  carls  of  Gloucester,  a  title  con- 
ferred by  Henry  I.  on  hi.s  natural  son  Robert,  who  acquired 
Glamorgan  by  marrying  Fitdiamon's  daughter.  To  the  ist 
earl's  patronage  of  Geoffrey  of  Monnwuth  and  o^ier  pmt  ol 
letters,  at  Cardiff  CasUe  of  which  ba  was  tba  tpOdar,  it  probably 
4ue  tbe  laqe  place  wbicb  CdttenaniMe,  c|pe^al|jr  UieArthurian 
«yde,  wovfor  itMdf  inaedfevpliKtcfatwe.  lie  lordship  passed 
by  descent  through  tbe  fandlies  of  Clare  (who  held  it  from  1217 
to  i.^ij),  Dcspcn.ser,  Beauch.imp  and  Neville  to  Richard  IIL,  on 
whose  fall  it  esehcjtetj  to  h  ■  crtjwn  From  tlrij.j  to  time,  th;- 
Wei&b  of  the  hills,  often  Joined  by  their  coun(r>'men  from  other 
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p«rt»,  raided  the  Vde,  and  even  Cardiff  Castle  was  seized  afxiui 
«>53  by  Ivor  Bach,  lord  of  Senghenydd,  who  for  a  time  hM  its 
lord  a  prisoner.  At  lant  Caeri)hilly  (?astle  was  built  to  keep  them 
in  check,  but  this  provoked  an  invasion  in  1270  by  Prince 
Llewdyn  ap  Qri  AUi»  who  bcnicfed  the  cude  and  rduied  to  ttUre 
ciccipt  on  oDndidom.  In  1316  Ucwdyn  Brai  headed  a  twralt  In 
theaamedlMrirt.Uiit  f-fingdefeatiedwMputtodeathbyPMpcBBtf, 
whote  Rrrat  iiniKi[iiti.iri;y  wHh  the  Wciih  made  Gtanunian  leas 
Miic  OS  ii  retreat  for  E<lward  11.  a  few  years  later.  In  1404 
Olendower  swrpi  through  the  county,  burning  castles  and  laying 
w,itle  the  p<)<srssii)ii*  of  ihe  kitiR's  supporters.  Ky  the  Ail 
Union  of  15?^  the  (outily  of  (;i!iniorf;an  w.is  inrorpor.ilcd  a-,  it 
Tuiw  eJIiH|^^  by  the  iiilililitin  to  the  old  county  of  the  lordship 
of  (iowcr  and  Kilvry.  wf>i  of  tlic  N<-;ith.  Hy  amnhi-r  ai  I  of 
I$4J  ihe  court  of  Rrcnl  si-Ntion^  w:is  1  sMlilishi-d.  and  (ilamorgan, 
with  the  oouniii-K  of  Rreton  and  Karinnr,  formed  one  of  its  four 
Wdih  cbrtuitK  from  thence  till  iH.;o,  when  the  Eagibh  aaslse 
tytttm  wu  introduced  into  Walea.  In  the  wnw  year  the  count  y 
waa  given  one  porUwnentaiy  teprcaentatlve,  tncrcosed  to  two 
in  tfja  and  to  five  in  1885.  lie  bonMigha  wete  alio  given  a 
member.  ImiS^sCanUff  (wlLhUa]ititentandCMrfafldge),the 
Swanaea  gnrap  of  borouKhs  and  the  parliamentary  borough  of 
Mrrthyr  Tydfil  were  given  one  member  each,  increased  to  two, 
in  llu-  ciHf  (if  ^^(•r!hyr  'Pyrllil  in  1S67.  In  1S85  tlic  Swansia 
RrDUp  wat  liiviiU'il  into  two  cunsl iluenries  wnlh  a  meniUer  each. 

The  l(ini-.!iip  of  ( il.iniorK.in.  hliorii  of  its  quasi -resal  status,  was 
Kfantcit  hy  Ldward  VI.  to  William  Herbert,  afterwards  ist  earl 
of  Pembroke,  fitgnwhonithaadcaeendcdtotheimieatniaiquess 
of  Bute, 

The  rule  of  the  Tudors  promoted  the  rapid  assimilation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  county,  and  by  the  reign  of  Klizabcih  e\'en 
the  ilescendants  of  the  Norman  knights  hati  largely  liecome 
Welah  both  in  tpcecfa  and  aeotiment. .  Welsh  continued  to  be  the 
prevaleM  ipcedi  ahaoat  thnmghont  die  ooualy,  caoeftt  in  the 
peiUtwular  part  of  G<nKr  and  p(^iapa(>rdliff,tw  the  last  qnaner 
of  the  iQth  cetitory.  State  then  it  baa  lott  grMind  In  the  mari- 
time towns  and  the  south-east  comer  of  the  county  generally, 
while  fairly  holiling  its  own,  despite  much  English  migration,  in 
the  indu^ilrial  dislriits  to  the  north.  In  iijoi  about  f,6''„  of  the 
tot.il  population  above  three  years  of  age  was  relumed  as  speaking 
KnKli-«h  only.  ^7°,,  as  spi>nkitig  both  EnigHlh  and  Wctah,  and 
about  Oj  '■„  as  spe.ikitiR  Welsh  only. 

In  itininion  with  the  rest  of  Wales  the  county  was  mainly 
Koyaltsi  in  the  ('i\il  War,  and  indeed  stood  forcmo«t  in  its 
readiness  to  |>ay  ship-nMmey,  but  when  Charica  I.  viaited  Cardiff 
in  July  1645  he  failed  to  recruit  hi*  anay  tlMi«,  owing  to  the 
diMaiitfacilon  of  the  coumy,  which  a  few  moatha  later  declared 
for  Ihe  patUament.  There  was,  however,  a  subM^^ueat  Sayalist 
revolt  in  GlamiMgan  in  ifiit,  bnfr  It  was  signally  crudied  Vy 
Colonel  Horton  at  the  hnttle  of  St  Pagan's  (8th  of  May). 

The  (sUicational  gap  caused  by  final  disappearance  of  the 
univi  r>ity  ot  l.l.mtwit  Major,  foinnied  in  the  Mh  renliirv', 
uiil  liv  the  dis'iohilion  of  the  mon.viteries  was  to  s<ime  extent 
tilled  bv  the  f^mn.i.ition.  by  the  Stradlinp  family,  of  a  grnmrnar 
Si  'lor'I  It  (.riddle  wliich,  refounileil  in  io.'*n  by  Sir  Leolinc 
b  '  -.1  1^  I-  ^ :  iM  I  .\rrieil  oi\  as  an  emloneil  st  Ii(h>1.  The  only  mlicr 
.iniu  t\t  >;rammar  school  is  that  of  Swansea.  founde\l  by  Bishop 
Corx-  in  I  OS:  and  now  under  the  control  of  the  borough  council. 
Kesides  the  rniversity  College  of  South  W;Ues  and  Monmouth- 
ihitv  eaiaWishnl  at  CanlitT  in  iSS.i,  and  a  technical  ix>lU-gc 
at  Swansea,  there  is  a  Church  of  England  thcelofical  coficgo 
(St  Mkbacra)  at  Uandaff  (prevloudy  at  Abodase).  a  tialnlnc 
cvMegfr  far  aeho<l<miKi«ssc8  at  Swansea,  schools  iar  the  libd  at 
CannIT  and  Swaasca  and  for  the  deaf  at  Cardiff.  Swansea  and 
ramtypndd. 

Anfi^!ti:irs  ~-T\\e  antiquities  of  the  county  not  .ilread\- 
mentK>n(xl  imluvle  an  unusiLilly  lar^r  numl>er  of  castK-s,  all 
of  which.  e\>v|>t  the  c.i.-.tle>  ot  Morliis  (near  Mcrlhyr  TydtiP, 
C.istell  t'.Hh  .»nd  Mantris-int.  are  between  the  hill  countn.'  and 
the  sea,  Ihe  tines!  spciimen  is  that  of  Caerphilly,  but  there 
are  alw  m<»rf  or  less  imposing  ruins  at  0>-stermouth,  Coity, 
NcwcatrtJe  (at  Bridgend).  Lkntaktluao,  FOnoard  and  Swanscn. 


Among  the  restored  castles,  resided  in  by  their  present  owners, 
arc  Si  Donat'.s,  "  the  laicii  and  most  complete  of  the  strurlurcs 
built  for  defence,"  CardiU,  the  residence  of  the  marquess  of 
Bute,  St  Fagan's,  Dunraven,  Fonmon  and  Penrice.  Of  the 
monastic  buildings,  that  of  Ewenny  is  best  preserved,  Neatb 
and  Maigam  are  mere  ruins,  wMlealtbealliffaiimfedhappeaied. 
Ahnoat  all  the  older  ckunbes  posaeag  towais  «f  a  soBWurhat 
mifitaiy  chaiactcr,  aad  moat  of  tbcm,  twetft  in  Govs,  fetaai 
some  Norman  masonry.  Coity,  Coychurch  and  Ewenny  (aO  nesx 
Bridgend)  arc  fine  examples  of  cross  churches  with  embattled 
tow  iT,  I !  :ir:n  1 1  risi  1(  of  the  county.  There  arc  interesting 
nionunK-niai  eiligies  ai  St  Mary's,  Swansea,  Oiwich,  Ewenny, 
Llaniwit  -Major,  Llal1•.ri^anl ,  (  oily  and  other  churches  in  the 
\'.de.  There  are  ir^m  twenty  live  to  thirty  sculptured  stones, 
of  which  some  sixtcc  n  iioih  omannnud  aud  inscribed,  live 
of  the  latter  being  at  Mar^^am  and  three  at  LUntwit  Major, 
and  dating  from  the  9th  ccnturj-  if  not  earlier. 

.\t'TliORiTiES. — The  records  i  f  the  Curia  comitalus  or  County 
( T,.!!  Ill  Cl.iiiHUnaii  arc  .su[)|.h>.^ii1  to  have  perished,  so  al>,ij  have 
tile  records  of  Ncalh.  Witli  lli<.-.i.'  exce[>tion.s,  the  records  of  the 
county  have  been  well  preserved.  .\  collection  tdunl  Ia  ("..  T. 
Clark  under  the  title  Cartae  et  aim  munimirntii  ouae  ad  dominium  tie 
ClamorgtsH  pfrlinent  was  privately  printed  by  him  in  four  volumes 
(18*15- 1 895).  A  Dcscriptne  CalaJorue  of  Ihe  Pcnrice  and  Margam 
A  iilii-y  J/.S.V.  in  the  PossessUm  of  Miss  Talbot  of  Miirgum  (6  \  ols.) 
was  i>ri\,ilely  issued  (1893-1905)  ur.iier  the  editorship  of  Dr  dc 
(Iray  lUrch,  who  has  also  publi.Hhcd  hi.'^taric.s  of  the  .•\bb<ys  of 
Neath  and  .MarRam.  W  Book  of  Uan  DdJ  (edited  by  Dr  Gweno- 
Evr>n  Evan;,  K/o;?)  contains  documents  illustrative  of  the  early 
bistor)'  o^  thi  di  » >"-^-  of  Llandafl.  Caidi^ has  published  its  Records 
in  5  vols.,  .Ill  1  lilt  ri  is  a  volume  of  Swansea  charters.  There  is  no 
complete  hi- liir\  i  f  the  county,  except  a  motlcst  but  useful  one 
in  UVl.-h  //ij;irj  Morffinv-fi,  by  D.  W.  Jones  (Dafydd  .Morganwg) 
(1.S74;;  lliei  hilt  rontrib.ttionsarc  Kice  Merrick's  Bookeof  Glamargan- 
ihnr'f  .i  nli'juihi-i,  wrilu  n  in  157S:  The  Land  of  Morf^an  (tS^n^j 
(a  history  of  the  lordship  of  Claraorgan),  by  G.  T.  Clark,  whose 
Gtnealo^ies  of  Olamorfom  (1886)  and  Medieval  MUitary  Archileelmr* 
(ift&t)  arc  also  indiapcuable:  see  also  T.  Nicholas,  Anmils  mid 
Awtimutitt  <tftt*  CaiuUiu  and  CamUy  FmUiu  «f  Wota  (>  vda.. 
tgya).  For  Cower.  «e  Gowaa.  (D.LL.T.) 

GLANDERS,  or  F.\rcy  {Eouinia'^ .  a  sp-er-fic  inferttvc  and 
contagious  dis<?ase.  caused  by  .1  tii-i-ue  pur.iMLe  y  BLiciiius  mallei), 
to  which  certain  animals,  rhiclly  the  hor^e,  ass  and  mule,  arc 
liable,  and  which  is  communicjiblc  from  them  to  man.  Glanders 
in  the  domesticated  animals  is  dcilt  with  under  \  ktkkinary 
Science;  it  Ls  happily  a  rare  form  of  disease  in  man,  there  being 
evidently  less  affinity  for  its  devdopmeni  in  the  human  subject 
than  in  the  equine  species.  For  the  pathology  see  the  article 
Parasitic  Diseases.  It  occurs  ddefly  aaaong  those  vdio  from 
their  ocaqiatioa  are  frequeatly  ia  contact  with  hones*  mdi  as 
grooonk  Maduaen,  eawabrseldieis,  veteriasfjranwaa^  te.;Um 
bacillosiseemaittiilcatedfiomaglandcredaaiBwieitbm  ihiwg^ 
a  woinid  or  saatdi  etr  thiosgh  applicatloD  to  dienncons  laem- 
br&ne  of  the  noee  or  mouth.  A  period  ci  incubatioa,  lasting 
from  three  to  five  days,  generally  follows  the  introdiiction  of 
the  virus  into  the  hurri.in  system.  This  pcricxi.  however,  appears 
sometimes  to  be  of  much  '.imgcr  duration,  especially  where  there 
has  hei  n  no  direct  in  in.il.u  inn  of  t  he  poison.  The  first  S3rmptoms 
are  a  peneral  feelini;  of  illness,  accompanied  with  pains  in  the 
lin'.bs  and  joints  re>cmblin>;  those  of  acute  rheumatism.  If 
the  disease  has  been  introduced  by  means  of  an  abraded  surface, 
pain  is  felt  at  that  point,  and  indammatory  sv.i  ll^riL;  takes  place 
there,  and  extends  along  the  neighbouring  lymphatics.  An 
ukcr  is  formed  at  the  point  of  inoculation  which  disdiarges 
an  offensive  khor,  aad  Ueba  appear  hi  the  indansd  skiB,  atong 
with  difftue  abatesiss,  as  in  pMegmonoos  erysiprlsa.  Seasetimcs 
the  ifisease  stops  short  with  these  local  inanHisili lions,  btit 
more  commonly  goes  on  rapidly  accompanied  widi  ^mptoms 
of  grave  constitutional  disturbance.  Over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  bo<ly  there  appc-ar  numerous  red  spots  or  pustules,  which 
break  and  disch.irpe  a  thick  mucousor sanguineous  tfuid.  Besides 
these  there  are  Lxrger  swellings  lying  deeper  in  the  subcutajieons 
lU<i:c  which  at  tirst  arc  extremely  hard  and  painful,  and  to 
which  the  tcmi  farcy  "  buds  "  or  "  buttons  "  is  applied.  These 
ultimately  open  and  become  extensi\-e  shmgiung  ulcers. 

The  aHtcoas  nmabianes  partidpau  in  the  aaaw  Icsioaa  aa 
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arc  present  in  the  skui,  and  tlus  is  particularly  the  case  with 
the  interior  of  the  nuie,  where  indeed,  in  many  instances,  the 
disease  first  of  all  shows  itself.  This  orgnn  bemmps  greatly 
swollen  and  inflamcci,  while  from  one  or  biKh  nostrils  there 
exudes  a  copious  discharge  of  highly  offensive  puniicnt  or 
sanguineous  matter.  The  lining  membnoe  of  the  nostrils 
is  covered  with  papules  sin^ilar  in  chaiactcr  to  those  on  the 
skin,  which  form  ulcets>  and  m&y  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the 
cwUbgiiimisAmdtMmy  tiestminmtteoose.  TbedisesMd  action 
«slea£  bito  Ae  tlmiU,  aMntli  and  qm,  .irtQe  tie  iflitite  face 
bcconws,  smDm  and  oyiipdatoiis,  ajid'  ue  ^phatic  glands 
under  the  jaws  inflame  and  rappuiate.  Not  unfrcqucntly  the 
bronchial  tubes  become  affected,  and  cough  attended  with 
expectoration  of  matter  similar  to  that  discharKcd  from  the 
miso  is  the  ion.sccjuef.ec.  The  geiicTdl  ton.-ilituti'jrial  symptoms 
arc  cxeecdiii^^-ly  severe,  and  advance  willj  great  rapitUly,  the 
patient  pasiif.g  into  a  state  of  extreme  prostration.  In  the 
acute  form  of  the  disease  recovery  rarely  if  ever  occurs,  and  the 
case  generally  tcrmir.ate&  fatally  in  a  period  vaiyiiig  fromi  two 
or  three  days  to  as  many  weeks. 

chronic  form  of  glanders  and  farcy  is  occasionally  met  with, 
in  which  the  qnnptoau,  altbougb  csscntiaUy  the  same  as  those 
above  described,  advance  aracfa  more  slowly,  and  ate  atunded 
with  relatively  bss  luneat  oonstitutioiial  disturbaiice.  Cases 
of  leooveiy  fjom  this  «nm  are  on  reooid;  but  in  general  ibe 
disease  ultinut^  pioves  fatal  by  exhsuatlon  of  the  patient, 
or  by  a  sudden  supervention,  which  is  apt  to  occur,  of  the  acute 
form,    On  the  other  hand,  acute  glanden  ik  nevet  observed 

to  become  chronic. 

Tn  the  trealment  of  this  mahuly  it:  human  luiuKs  reliance 
is  mainly  placed  on  the  maintenance  of  ihc  i>aiient  's  sireoftih 
by  strong  nourishment  and  tonic  rcneilies.  Cauti^rizatioii 
should  be  resorted  to  if  the  point  of  infection  is  early  known. 
Abscesses  may  be  opened  and  aniiseptic  lotions  used.  In  all 
cases  of  the  outbreak  of  glanders  i-  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  by  the  destruction  of  affected 
aoimaband  the  cleansing  and  disinfection  of  infected  localities. 

SUanU  (or  GLAMVlt),  JOIBra  (i(i3«-i68o>,  English 
phflosopher,'  ms  bom  «t  Plymouth  in  t6t6,  and  was  educated 
at  Exeter  snd  Lincoln  colleges,  Oxford,  miete  he  graduated  as 
M..A.  ill  ifi;S.  After  the  Restoration  he  was  successively  rector 
of  Wimbuih,  Essex,  vicar  of  Frome  Selwood,  Somersetshire, 
rector  of  Strcat  and  Walton.  In  1666  he  was  appointed  lo  the 
abbey  church,  Bath;  in  1678  he  became  prcbcntlary  of  Wnr- 
cestcr  Cathedral,  an  !  acted  as  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  Charles  II. 
from  1672.  He  died  at  Bath  in  November  lOKo.  UlanviU's 
first  work  (a  passage  in  which  suggested  the  theme  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  Scholar  Gifnv),  Tlie  Vanily  of  Dogmatiting,  or  Con- 
fiieMce  in  Opinkns.  tn-mijestcd  in  a  Discourse  0}  the  shortness 
mi  umcertaitUy  oj  our  Kmuitdg/i,  and  its  Comes,  with  Rxfiexions 
cm  PtrifaleHcism,  ami  en  Apdvgy  far  Fl^n^phy  (1661),  is 
bterestint  as  showing  one  q>ecial  direction  in  which  the  new 
metbod  of  the  Caitetian  philosophy  might  be  developed.  Pascal 
had  already  shown  lunr  philosophical  scepticism  might  be 
employed  as  a  bulwark  for  faith,  and  Glanvill  follows  in  the 
same  track.  The  iih:l<j-.i 'jihic  mdeavour  to  cn^iu/t  the  v.hole 
system  ul  Ihi.lga  by  ri  icr;i;i>i;  ,di  evrnl>  lu  tbe:r  ( .u.^es  ajijicars 
to  him  to  be  from  tin-  ouise;  liocjine:!  to  fi.iiurr,  i'or  if  wc 
inquire  into  this  causal  relation  we  iind  that  though  we  know 
isolated  facts,  we  cannot  perceive  any  such  connexion  between 
them  as  that  the  one  should  give  rise  to  the  other.  In  the 
words  of  Hume,  "  they  seem  conjoined  but  never  connected." 
.'Ml  causes  then  nre  hut  secondary,  Lt.  merely  the  occasions 
on  which  the  oiie  uai  cause  operates.  It  is  six|gular  enough 
that  Glanvill  who  liad  not  only  shown,  but  even  enggetated, 
the  inlimiity  of  bumaa  reason,  Unudf  provided  an  example  of 
its  weakness;  for,  after  having  combated  scientific  dogmati  iit, 
he  not  only  yielded  to  vulgar  superstitions,  but  actttaUv  en- 

Jeivoured  lo  aetredil  the:n  l,.o!h  in  his  re\'i-,cil  idi'imi  of  the 
Vanity  0}  Doptiaiiiing,  published  as  ^upiis  S(.iiniij]id  : 
cd.  Rev.  John  Owen,  1885),  and  in  hk  PhUosophical  Comidi  t^: 
Hons  conurnittg  Ike  existtnct  ^  Sorcerers  and  S»cery  (1666). 


The  latter  .turk  appears  to  have  been  ba.sed  on  the  story  of  the 
drum  which  was  alleged  to  have  been  heard  every  niRht  in  .1 
house  in  Wiltshire  (Tcdworth,  belonging  to  a  Mr  .Nlonipessou), 
a  story  which  made  much  noise  in  the  year  166,5,  a.nd  which  is 
supposed  to  have  furnished  Addison  with  the  idea  of  bis  comedy 
the  Drumrrur.  At  his  death  Glanvill  left  a  piece  entitled  Saddu- 
dsmus  Triumphatus  (printed  in  168 1,  reprinted  with  some 
additions  in  1682,  German  trans.  1701).  He  had  there  collected 
twenty-six  lelatiom  or  stories  of  the  sane  description  as  that 
of  the  dram,  in  or4«  to  catahlfih,  by  a'seris*  M  fihcU,  the  opinion 
which  be  had  expressed  b  Us  MiOmpiBai  CcntUmtions, 
Glanvill  supported  a  nracb  more  honourable  cause  iriieh  he 
undertook  the  defence  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  under 
the  title  of  Pius  Ultra,  or  the  Progr,-%5  and  Adiaiitement  of 
Scitnc^  situe  the  lime  of  Ari^io:!,-  ;  i(ir>s).  a  work  which  shows 
how  thoroughly  he  wa,s  itid)ued  with  the  ideas  of  the  empirical 
method. 

Bes-ide;^  the  works  already  noticed,  Glanvill  wrote  Lux  orientoUs 
(1663);  Philoscfhia  pia  (1671);  Essays  on  Several  ImpOrtaiU 
Subjects  in  Philosophy  and  Reliei«n  (1676);  An  Essay  MiMfwjwf 
Preaching;  anri  S,:Tn:oni.  Sec  C.  R^musat,  Hist,  de  la  phil.  em 
An^lflrrre,  bk.  iti  t li  xi.;  W.  E.  H.  Lcrky,  Rationalism  in  Europe 
(IH^l5;,  i.  i.:o-i;'«:  H  ,r..ir!r-i  Lileraturt  of  Europe,  iii.  35H-36a; 
TullcJ^'  .       Mj/n.)/  :  .':.:■.■,■.',:>■,  li.  443-455- 

QLANVILL.  RANDLF  DB  (somelinm  written  Glaxvtl, 
Glanville)  (d.  1 190),  chief  justiciar  of  Edgland  and  reputed 
author  of  a  book  on  English  law,  was  bora  at  Stntfoid  in  Suffotk, 
but  in  what  year  it  unknown.  There  Is  bat  Httfc  information 
regardinc  Ua  caify  life.  He  first  comes  to  the  fnwt  as  sheriff 
of  Vorfcsnfre  from  1163  10  11 70.  In  1173  he  became  sbcrifl^ 
of  Lancashire  and  custodian  of  the  honour  of  Richmond.  In 
1 1  ;.t  he  was  one  of  the  English  leaders  at  the  battle  of  .Mnwick, 
and  it  w.-.s  to  him  thit  the  king  01  the  Scots,  Williarti  the  Lion, 
surrendrrrd.  In  1175  he  w.i.s  reappointed  sheriff  of  \'orkshire, 
in  1 176  hi'  h<-canir  justice  of  the  king's  court  ,Tnd  ,1  justice 
itinerant  in  the  northern  circuit,  and  in  itSo  chief  justiciar  of 
England.  It  was  with  his  assistance  that  Henry  II.  completed 
his  judicial  reforms,  thouj^li  the  principal  of  them  had  been 
carried  out  before  he  came  ir.to  oihce.  He  became  the  kiflf'a 
ri^t-haad  man,  and  during  Heniy'a  frequent  atwencm  was*  in 
effect  vioeiqy  of  England.  After  tlw  death  of  Heoiy  in  irSpt 
Glanvill  was  temoved  from  bb  cffioe  by  Richhfd  I.,  and  im- 
prisoned tin  be  bad  paid  a  ransom,  aocorang  to  one  authority, 
of  £i5,ooa  Shortly  after  obtaining  bis  freedom  he  took  the 
cross,  and  he  died  at  the  siege  of  Acre  in  rioo.  At  the  instartce, 
it  nia\'  be,  of  Henry  II.,  Glanvill  wrote  or  superintended  the 
writing  of  the  Tractalus  de  legihus  el  cm^ueludimbus  rcgni 
An^liiir.  which  h  a  practical  treatise  on  the  forms  vl  proce<lurc 
in  the  kind's  court.  .\s  the  source  of  our  knowledge  regarding 
the  earliest  for!ii  of  the  ciiri<i  rc^^iv,  and  for  the  information  it 
affords  regarding  ancient  ctistoms  and  laws,  it  is  of  great  value 
to  the  student  of  English  history.  It  is  now  generally  agreed 
that  the  work  of  Glanvill  is  of  earlier  date  than  the  Scottish  law 
book  knoMi-n  from  its  Ant  words  as  Retkm  ita^ttHtm^  a  work 
which  bears  a  close  rcscmbbtnce  to  his. 

The  trcatiie  of  Glanvill  was  first  printed  in  1554.  An  English 
translation,  with  notes  and  introduction  by  John  Bcames,  was 
Dublishcd  at  London  in  1812.  A  French  version  is  found  in  various 
MSS.,  but  has  not  yrt  !>epn  printed.  (Sec  also  Englisii  Law: 
Histt  ry  if.) 

GLAPTHORNE.  HENRY  (fl.  iri3:;-Tfi.(:\  KuKhsh  poet  and 
dr.;in;ati«t,  wrote  in  the  rei^n  of  Ch.irlcs  I,  .Ml  that  is  known 
of  him  is  gathered  from  his  own  work.  He  published  Poems 
(1639),  many  of  them  in  praise  of  an  unidentified  "  Lucinda  "; 
a  poem  in  honour  of  his  friend  Thomas  Beedome,  whose  Poems 
Ditint  and  Humane  he  edited  in  1641;  and  Whitehall  (1642), 
dedicated  to  his  "  noble  friend  and  goaiip)  Captain  Richard 
Lovdace."  The  iEist  votumeoontidBanpoeM'li  bownvof  'the 
duke  of  York,  and  WhiUha!!  in  a  levie^T  tS  tbt'paA  gkries  iaf 
the  rnKl).sh  court,  containinf;  abundant  cMdences  of  the  writer's 
[le'.oliim  to  the  royal  cause.  Argalus  and  Partlnir'i  (163^)  is  a 
pastoral  Itascdy  founded  on  an  episode  in  Sidney's  Arcadia; 
Albertus  H''aWe»ij<«n(i63g),  his  only  attempt  .at  historical  tr.iRedy, 
represents  Wallenstein  as  a  monster  of  pride  and  cruelty.  His 
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other  playi  are  The  Hotlander  (written  1635;  printed  1640), 
a  romuUk.  OOHMdy  of  which  the  scene  i»  kid  in  Genoa;  tr>7  in  a 
CMfMife  (1640J,  which  is  probably  »  venioo  of  «n  earlier  pUy. 
and  owes  somethiiig  to  Shikeipein's  MvA  Aio  tittl  Naming  ; 

and  the  Ladies  PrivUedge  (1640).  Tke  Lady  Mother  (1635) 
has  been  idcnti6ed  (Flcay,  Biog.  Ckron.  of  the  Drama)  with  The 
Aff/r  Trial,  one  of  the  plays  destroyed  by  \\  .irbur:fin's  <ook, 
aad  Mr  A,  H.  BuUcn  prints  it  in  vol.  ii.  of  hi*  Oid  Engiiik  Plays 
as  mus;  imiliahly  Clapthornc's  work.  The  Paraside,  or  Revenge 
for  Ilinf.iur  1 1654),  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  165^  a«  Glap- 
thcriic  s,  «us  printed  in  the  next  year  with  George  C  l-;ai>miiii  > 
name  on  the  title-page.  It  should  probably  be  included  amut.g 
Glapihornc's  plays,  wfaidli  though  they  hardly  ri&e  above  the 
kvet  of  contemiMirBiy  praductioiis,  contain  many,  felidtoui 


The  Piayi  md  Poms  cf  Henry  dapAorne  (1874)  contains  an  un- 
■igned  neiiwir,  which,  however,  give*  no  infoniiaiigin  about  the 
dfaiaatlat'e  Kfei  There  b  no  reaaon  for  ntppoiiag  that  the  Ceoige 
Giaptboaw  of  tidMMe  trial  doiaik  an  given  waa  a  f«ativ«  of  tfa«  paM. 

GLARUS  fFr,  Chirh).  one  of  tJii-  Swiss  cantons,  tlic  name 
being  triki-n  from  lhal  of  il.->  i-hiuf  town.  Its  area  is  rOfj  iS  s<\.  m., 
of  whiih  i  -■'<l-  '""I"  cJaistiJ  as  "productive"  (forests 
covrring  41  iti.),  liul  it  aW  uontains  ij-g  .-.q  tn.  of  ^lii^'c'r^- 
TiinkinK  :us  ilic  fifth  Swiss  canton  in  thi-,  rLs[n-Li  li  ii  il.u.-  ;t 
mouniaiucajiton, the  loftiest  point  in  it  being  the  Todi  (11,88711.), 
the  highest  summit  that  rises  to  the  north  of  the  upper  Aar  and 
Vorder  Rhine  valleys.  It  is  composed  of  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Linth,  that  is  the  portion  which  lies  to  the  south  of  a  line 
dmwn  from  the  Ia|ui  of  Ziiiich  to  tlie  WaJencce.  This  river 
rises  in  the  ghidefs  «f  the  T6di,  and  has  caiv«d  out  fiar  Itself  a 
deep  bed,  to  that  the  floor  of  (he  valley  ti  coopmtiwely  level, 
and  therefore  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  considerable  villages. 
Glacier  passes  only  k-ad  fiom  lu'.ul  to  the  Grisons,  save  the 
rough  footj.iath  over  the  Ki>ifn  I'.iss.  •.'.hili.'  a  i'ir<<.'  new  carriage 
road  over  Kiau'-in  I'ass  givi.sv  ni  eces  to  ihe  r.xnton  of  Uri. 
The  upper  Linth  valky  i»  aomcunits  tailed  the  Cirossthal  (main 
val  k  y ;  1  o  d  i  slinguish  it  from  its  chief  (or  soulh-eastcm)  tributary, 
the  berni  valley  or  KIcinihal,  which  joins  it  at  Schwanden,  a 
little  above  (ilarus  itself.  At  the  head  of  the  iLleinthal  a  mule 
track  leads  to  the  Grisons  over  the  I'anixer  Pass,  as  also  a  foot- 
path over  the  Segnes  Pass.  Just  below  Glarus  town,  another 
gien  (coming  fran  the  south-west)  joins  the  nnain  valley,  and  is 
watered  by  the  Kite,  while  from  tu  head  the  Pragd  Pass 
(•  mnle  path,  coDveitcd  iDto  a  carriage  mui)  kad»  over  to 
the  canton  <k  Schtttys.  The  KJSn  glen  (umnhabited  save  In 
summer)  is  separated  from  tlic  main  glen  by  the  fine  bold  mass 
of  the  Glarniscb  (9580  ft.),  while  the  Scrnf  valley  is  similarly  cut 
off  from  the  G^oc^^I^!al  f>y  the  high  ridge  running  northwards 
from  the  Hausstotk  1  10,,  i.^  ft  1  over  ihc  Raq.fstock  (9J77  ft.). 
The  priruip.d  lakes,  the  Kloi'.lh.ikrsee  a;id  the  .Mutrensee,  are 
of  a  thoroughly  Alpine  eharaeter,  wtiile  there  are  jcver.'Hl  line 
waterfalls  near  the  head  of  the  main  v.dky,  such  as  those  formed 
by  the  Saudbacb,  the  Schreienbach  and  the  Fatschbach.  The 
Pantenbrtlcke,  thrown  over  the  narrow  deft  formed  by  the 
Linth,  is  one  of  the  grandest  sights  of  the  .\lps  below  the  snow- 
line. There  is  a  sulphur  spring  at  Stachelberg,  near  Linthal 
vfllage,  and  an  iron  spring  at  Elm,  while  in  the  Scrnf  valley 
there  are  the  Plattenberg  slate  quanrics,  and  just  south  of  Elm 
those  of  the  Tschingelbcrg,  whence  a  terrific  landslip  descended 
to  Kim  (i  ith  September  1881), destroying  many  houscsand  killing 

Itj  person^.  A  railway  runs  through  the  uhoie  rantor.  from 
north  to  bouth  past  Gl^irus  to  Linthal  village  (.loj  m.),  whiic 
from  .Schwanden  thcie  is  an  ebctdc  fine  (opened  in  190^  up  to 
Hlm  (Bi  m.). 

In  1900  the  population  of  the  canton  was  32,340  (a  decrease 
on  the  33,8^5  of  li&i,  this  being  the  only  Swiss  canton  which 
shows  a  dearensc),  oC  whom  31,797  were  German-speaking, 
while  them  wnse  .14,4013  Ptnteitaats,  7918  RomanisUs  (many  in 
Niiel^  awl  3  Jews.  After  tlie  capital,  Clarus  the  largest 
villages  we  Nllels(3S57ijBhabitaDts),Enncnda{24Q4  inhabitants, 
opposite  Gbrus,  of  which  it  n  practically  a  suburb),  Netstal 
(Mei3  InbaUtaau),  Mollis  (i9ts  inhabitants)  and  Linthtbal 


( I S94  inhabitants) .  The  slate  industry  Is  now  the  most  fanptfrtant 
as  the  cotton  manufafitnn  has  lately  very  gref fallen  iM, 
this  being  the  real  reason  of  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  the 
populattbo.  Thisre  is  little  agriculture,  for  it  is  a  pastoral  region 
(owing  to  its  height)  and  contains  87  mountain  pastures  (though 
the  finest  of  all  within  the  limits  of  the  canton,  the  Umerboden, 
or  the  (darus  >ide  of  the  XIausen  Pas';,  f)elongs  to  Uri'',  which 
can  'sn[;port  Soji  tows,  aiid  arc  of  an  estimater!  eapital  value 
cf  ali'uit  £j.)6,c>oo.  One  of  the  most  i  hararteristir  prodticts 
i  thouKn  inferior  qualities  are  manufactured  elsewhere  in  Switzer- 
land; i^  the  chee-,r  (  ailed  Schabtitger,  Krituterkilse, ot gTccnchtex, 
made  of  skim  milk  (Zieger  or  s(r(u-),  whether  of  goats  or  cows, 
n  ixed  with  buttermilk  and  coloured  with  powdered  Suinktee 
r  Ur/,;, ojfidnaiis)  or  bUucr  Houigklee  {UdOeliu  eotndta). 
The  cuvh,  are  brought  down  from  the  huts  on  the pastoni,  aind, 
after  being  mixed  with  the  dried  powder,  are  graond  in  a  nJQ, 
then  put  into  shapes  and  pressed.  Hie  cheese  thus  produced 
is  ripe  in  alwut  a  year,  keeps  a  long  time  and  is  largely  exported, 
even  to  .America.   The  ICC  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  Klon- 

ihalersee  ;n  winter  is  stored  tip  on  its  shore  antl  exj>orli'd.  A 
ccElaiil  nujlibtr  of  vi;dti)r.i  umsc  to  the  Ciillloii  in  the  sumtucr, 
either  to  profit  by  ene  or  other  of  the  mineral  springs  men- 
tioned above,  or  simply  10  enjoy  the  be.iuties  of  nature,  especially 
at  (il.i-tal  h  ii  aljove  the  Walensee.  The  canton  forms  but  a 
single  .administrative  distrirt  and  contains  j8  communes.  It 
sends  to  the  Fedcr.al  Slandercuh  1  representatives  (elected  by 
the  Landsgemtinde)  and  2  also  to  the  Federal  Nalionairath.  The 
canton  still  keeps  its  primitive  democratic  assembly  or  Lands- 
gemtitidt  (meeting  annually  ia  the  open  air  af  Glann  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  May),  oompoaed  of  aO  nude  dtisens  of  so  yean  of  a9«> 
It  acts  as  the  soverdgn  hody,  so  that  no  "  referendum "  Is 
required,  while  any  cttiien  can  submit  a  proposal.  It  names  the 
executive  of  6  members,  beside^  the  Landammann  or  president, 
.ill  holding  ofiicc  for  three  years.  The  eotnmunes  (forming  18 
elee'oral  tireles)  cleet  for  three  years  l!)e  I.mdriith.  a  Mirt  of 
slandiiiii  Loiiiiniiicv  coni(>oscd  of  members  in  the  pruportion  of 
I  for  every  500  inhabitants  or  fraction  over  350.  The  present 
constitution  dates  from  1887.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

GLARUS  (Fr.  Claris),  the  capital  of  the  Smss  canton  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  a  clean,  modern  little  town,  built  on  the  left 
b-mk  of  the  Linth  (opposite  it  is  the  industrial  suburb  of  Ennenda 
on  the  right  hank),  at  the  north-eastern  foot  of  the  imposing 
rock  peak  of  the  Vorder  Gllmfach  (7648  ft),  while  on  tlw  east 
rises  the  Schild  (fittno  ft.).  It  now  contains  but  few  bouses 
built  before  1861,  for  on  the  to/tt  May  i86t  practically  the 
whole  town  was  destroyed  by  fire  that  was  fanned  by  a  violent 
F6hn  or  south  wind,  rushing  down  from  the  high  mountains 

through  thi-  natural  funnel  formed  hy  the  Linth  vidlcy.  The 
fol.d  loss  is  esnmalcd  .it  about  half  a  nullioo  sleriiug,  of  which 
alioiK  £:cD.cco  were  nii'.iie  up  ny  siihscriptions  that  poured  in 
freim  i:ver_\-  sirlc.  It  possea.'.cs  ihi-  tirtjiid  Street's  am!  u--ijal 
liuildiug:-.  of  .1  modern  town,  the  pari-.h  ehiiri  h  being  by  far  the 
nl^^^l  tiiateiy  and  well-situated  building;  it  is  used  in  common 
by  ifie  Protestants  and  Romans.  Zwingli,  the  rcfomter,  was 
parish  priest  here  from  1 506  to  1516,  before  he  became  a  Pro- 
test.-int.  The  town  is  157$  ft.  above  the  sea-levd,  and  tn  (900 
had  a  population  of  almost  all  German-qieaking,  while 
I34S  were  Jtomanists.  For  the  Linth  canals  (1811  and  1816) 
see  Linth. 

The  DnsTRicT  of  GxMcm  fc  said  to  have  been  converted  to 

t'b.rihti.mity  ;n  ihe  6'.h  etnlury  hy  ihe  Irish  monk.  Fndolin, 
v.ho.-i-  ■|:ievi.il  proteelor  s^as  St  Hd.iry  of  I'oLtters;  the  t'eamiT 
w.is  the  founder,  and  both  were  pa'.rons,  of  the  Ik'nedietine 
nunnery  of  Siickingen,  on  the  Rhitkt  bclwceu  t'onstanee  and 
Basel,  that  about  the  oih  century  became  the  owner  of  the 
district  which  was  then  named  after  St  Hilary.  The  Habsburp, 
protectors  of  the  nunnery,  gradu.ally  drew  to  themselves  the 
exercise  of  all  the  rights  of  the  nuns,  so  that  in  1352  Glarus 
joined  the  Swiss  Confecteration.  But  the  men  of  Glarus  did  not 
gain  their  cooq)lete  &«edom  till  after  th^  had  driven  hack  the 
Habsbuigs  in  the  gidriottt  battk  of  Nifeb  (13^),  the  compte* 
ment  of  Sempacb,  so  that  the  Habsbnrger*  gave  np  their  ri^ts 
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in  ijgS,  while  ihose  of  Sackingon  were  bovight  up  in  1305,  on 
condiliuii  of  a  small  annual  payment,  filiirus  r.irly  adopted 
Proiestanlism,  but  there  were  many  struggles  later  on  between 
the  two  parlies,  as  the  chief  family,  that  of  Tschudi,  adhered  to 
Ute  old  faith.  At  lost  it  was  arranged  that,  besides  the  common 
LaHdsgtmeinde,  each  party  should  have  iU  separate  Lands- 
tfmtiade  (1633)  aod  tribunab  (1683),  wbOe  it  ms  not  till  1798 
tint  tlH  ^tcstants  afrced  to  ace^  the  Gngorian  cakodar. 
Ihe  alale^uanryinf  industry  appeand  early  in  the  17II1  oentuiy, 
wbile  cottoD^mnLig  waa  inteodneed  about  1714,  aod  calko- 
printing  by  1750.  In  1798,  in  consequence  of  the  resistance 
of  Glarus  to  the  French  invaders,  the  canton  was  united  to  other 
(lisi ril  ls  uniltT  the  name  of  canton  of  the  Linth,  though  in  1803 
it  reduced  to  tli  former  limits.  In  i7Qg  it  was  traversed 
by  the  Russian  army,  under  SuworofT,  coming  over  the  Pragel 
Pass,  but  blocked  by  the  French  at  N'afels,  and  50  driven  over 
the  Panixer  lo  the  Grisons.  The  old  system  of  government  was 
set  up  again  in  1814.  But  in  1836  by  the  new  Liberal  con- 
stitution one  single  Landsgemeinde  was  restored,  despite  the 
resistance  (1837)  of  the  Romanist  [xipulation  ,it  Nafels. 

AliTHORITIK'i. — J.  BiibU-r,  Pif  Alfnvirtickiif!  im  Kant.  C.  (Solriirr, 
lS<>>*^>;  J-  J-  Blumer,  article  on  the  early  hutory  of  the  canton  in 
vol.  iii.  (Ziirich,  I844I  u!  the  Archn  i.  scku-riz.  (jeschuhle;  E.  Uuss 
and  A.  Heim,  Per  Brrtslurtion  Eim  (tUSi)  (/lirkh,  iHiu);  VV.  .K.  il. 
Coolidgc.  The  Range  oj the  T6di  (London,  1894):  J.  O.  Ebel,  StkiSde- 
nmg  der  Gebirgsvolktr  d.  Scktveit,  vol.  H.  (Leipzig,  1798);  Gottfried 
Hwr,  Cfsihii'klf  d.  Ijir.dfs  Clariis  (to  l!<i;o)  (2  vols.,  Glarus,  Ifkjo- 
lH<;g),  Gliirnrri''i  hr  Krformali,mit,eschu.ktr  ;(il.irii»,  1900),  Zur  joa 
jahnfen  Gedi.ichtni'.ffxr'r  dcr  SikUuhthH  ;Vt./r/i  (ijSS)  (f.lanis, 
and  Dtf  Kittlu-n  d.  Kanl.  Gicrus  ;<jlaru^,  i8yo):  Oswald  Ikx-r  and 
J.  J.  Blumer-Hwr,  Per  Kanl.  Glarus  [St  Gall.  i«46);  J.  J.  Hottinccr. 
Conrad  Esther  von  der  LHUk  (ZUrich,  1853);  Jahrbuch,  pub1i«hed 
annually  since  1865  by  the  Cantonal  Historical  Society;  A.  Jcnny- 
TrQmpy.  "  Handel  u.  Industrie  d.  Kant.  G."  (article  in  vol.  xxxili., 
1899,  of  the  Jahrbuch);  M,  Schuler,  Geschuhle  d.  Lundt-s  Ci-.i'Uj 
(Zurich,  1836);  E.  N;if-BIumer,  Cluhfuhrfr  dutch  die  Glarnz-r  Alpen 
(Si  hwandcn,  ii(o.'  i:  .M  iy^  Schultc.  articlu  on  the  true  and  Ir  gemlarv 
early  history  o(  the  t  anton,  published  in  vol.  xviii.,  lUtji,  of  the 
Jahrbuekf.  sekvreit.  Geuhuhte  (ZUrich):  J.  J.  Blumer.  StOMtt-  taut 
ReiiUstesekichU  d.  sckwciz.  Demokratien  (3  vols.,  St  Gall,  1850- 
(859):  H.  Ryffel,  Die  tekweii.  LamdttfmeiKdeH  (ZOrich,  1903): 
R.  von  Reding-BibcRU,  Dtr  Zvt  AmrnA  imch  die  Sckunz  m 
i799  CStau,  1895).  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

BLAB.  OtORQB  (t7as-x765),  Scottbb  acamaB  and  nerehant 
adventtticr  in  West  Africa,  son  of  Joint  Glas  the  divine,  was 
bom  at  Dundee  in  I7JS>  and  is  said  to  have  born  brought  up 

as  a  surgeon.  He  obtained  ronnT.ant!  i  f  a  '-hij,  '.vhirh  traded 
between  Br.azil,  the  N.W.  cuasth.  oi  Africa  anil  the  t'aiiary  Iblands. 
During  hi.s  voyages  he  diicovered  on  the  Saharan  seaboard  a 
river  navigable  for  some  distance  inland,  and  here  he  proposed 
to  found  a  trading  station.  The  exact  spot  is  not  known  %v!lh 
certainty,  but  it  is  plausibly  identified  with  Gueiler,  a  place 
in  about  29°  10'  N.,  possibly  the  haven  where  the  Spaniards  had 
in  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries  a  fort  called  Santa  Cruz  dc  Mar 
I'equetia.  Glas  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Lords  of  Trade 
whereby  he  was  granted  £15,000  if  he  obtained  free  cession  of 
the  port  he  had  discovered  to  the  British  crown;  the  proposal 
waa  to  fae  laid  befoK  parUament  in  the  acaskm  of  176$. 
Having  chaitend  a  veswl,  Gha,  witk  U»  wife  tad  daughter, 
sailed  for  AMot  to  1764,  readied  Ida  destinatini  and  nade 
a  treaty  wfth  the  Moors  of  the  iBstrict.  He  named  Us  settle- 
ment Port  Hillsborough,  after  Wills  Hill,  earl  of  Hillsborough 
(afterwards  marquis  of  Downshirc),  president  of  the  Board 
of  Tr.vle  and  Plantatioris,  1763-1765.  In  November  1764 
Glas  and  some  companiosts,  leaving  his  ship  behind,  went  in 
the  longboat  to  Lanx.irotc,  intending  to  buy  a  small  barque 
suitable  for  the  naxn'gation  of  the  river  on  which  was  his  settle- 
ment. From  L.anzarote  he  forwanled  lo  I.<)tidori  the  treaty 
he  bad  concluded  for  the  acquisition  of  Port  Hillsborough.  A 
few  days  later  he  was  seized  by  the  Spaniards,  taken  to  Teneriffc 
and  imprisoned  at  Santa  Cruz.  In  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of  Trade 
from  Tcncriffe,  dated  the  tjth  of  December  1764,  Glas  said 
be  believed  the  icason  for  Us  detentioB  was  the  jealinHgr  of  the 
Spaniards  at  the  acttkmait  at  Vart  midMiongh  '^beoaoae 
from  thence  in  time  of  wv  the  En^Kdi  ari|fat  nfai  their  UdMy 
aad  eSectuaUy  stop  the  lAole  conauKie  «l  Uw  Oaaaiy  laiaads.'* 


The  Spaniards  further  looketl  uf)on  the  settlement  as  a  step 
lowardf  the  ronqiu  st  of  the  islands.  "  They  are  therefore 
contriving  how  to  make  out  a  claim  to  the  port  atkd  wiU  forge 
old  manuscripts  to  prove  their  assertion  "  {Ciilendar  of  Htniu 
Office  Papers,  1760-1765).  In  March  1765  the  ship's  company 
at  Port  Hillsborough  was  attacked  by  the  natives  and  ticvcral 
mcfliben  of  it  killed.  The  sarvfaraoi  iaduding  Mn  mi  Mm 
Ghn,  escaped  to  Tenecife.  In  October  fallowjot,  thnai^  tha 
represenutiona  of  tha  Biitiali  fln«a»itat,  Gias  «as  telsnssd 
from  prison.  With  Ua  wife  and  cfaihl  he  set  saS  for  Wm^nA 
on  board  the  barque  "  Earl  of  Sandwich."  On  the  30th  of 
November  Spanish  and  Portuguese  members  of  the  crew,  who 
had  learned  that  the  ship  contained  much  treasure,  mutir.in!, 
killing  the  captain  and  passengers.  Glas  was  slabbed  to  death, 
and  his  wnfe  and  da  jghter  thrown  overboard.  (The  murderers 
were  afterwards  captttred  and  haivged  at  Dublin.)  After  the 
death  of  (ilas  the  British  govemmeOt  BppCaiS.tO  luve  takCO 
no  steps  to  carry  out  his  project. 

In  1764  Glas  published  in  I.ondon  The  Hislnry  of  the  Diitwery  and 
Cott^uesl  of  the  Canary  Islands,  which  he  had  translated  from  the 
MS.  of  an  .■Xndalusian  monk  named  Juan  Alireu  de  Galindu,  then 
recently  discovered  at  i'alraa.  To  this  Glas  added  a  description  of 
the  island:^,  a  continuation  of  the  htatory  and  an  anpMiBl  of  the 
manners,  customs,  trade,  Stc,  of  the  hmahftantSi  diqiiayiag  COO* 
siderabic  knowledge  of  the  archipelago* 

JOBN  (1695-1773),  SeottiA  dlvbe,  was  bom  at 
Auditemnchty,  Fife,  where  his  father  waa  parish  minister, 
on  the  sth  of  October  1695.  He  was  educated  at  Kindavcn  and 

the  Krammar  school,  Perth,  gT.'idi);itcd  .N  .V!.  at  the  university  of 
St  .\ndrews  in  171J,  ami  fon-.j)lcled  his  education  for  the  ministry 
at  EdinliurKh  He  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  by  the  ]>rc^l>\  tcr) 
of  Dunkciil,  atid  soon  afterwards  ordainerl  by  that  of  Uun<lec 
:i ,  :rii:ii-;ti  r  of  the  [larisb  of  leaiing  (17101.  where  his  effective 
[ireaching  soon  secured  a  large  congregation.  Early  in  his 
ministry  he  was  "  brought  to  a  stand  "  while  lecturing  on  the 
"  Shorter  Catednsm "  by  the  question  "  How  doth  Christ 
execute  the  office  of  a  king  ?  "  This  led  to  an  examination  of 
the  New  TVHsint,  ftwmriation  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  in 
1715,  in  a  letter  to  Ftmacis  AtcfaOMW,  miinstar  «f  Gnthri^ 
Foriaahin,  Ik  lepndiated  tha  ohHgatifwi  of  national  covenants. 
In  the  same  year  his  i4swa  found  eupmslon  in  the  formation  of 
a  society  "  separate  from  the  andtitude  "  numbering  nearly  a 
hundred,  and  drawn  frona  his  own  and  neighbouring  parishes. 
The  members  of  this  ecclesioh  in  (k.-a.:;  [iledgcd  theniiulves 
■'  to  join  together  in  the  ChrLslian  prolej.sioii,  lo  follow  Christ 
the  l/Ord  as  the  righteousness  ol  his  i>eople,  to  walk  together 
in  brotherly  love,  and  in  the  duties  of  il,  in  subjection  to 
Mr  Glais  as  llieir  overseer  in  the  Lord,  lo  observe  the  ordinance 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  once  every  month,  lo  submit  iheniselves 
to  the  I.<ird's  law  for  removing  offences,"  &c.  (Matt,  xviii. 
I  s-3o).  From  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  casentially  spirit  ual 
nature  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Gtaa  la  his  public  teaching 
drew  the  conclusions:  (1)  that  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  JSew 
Testament  for  a  national  church;  (2)  that  the  magistrate  as 
such  has  no  function  in  the  church;  that  national  oovcoants 
axe  wikhnut  acriptural  grounds;  (4)  that  the  tam  Refofaiation 
caanot  Im  ausied  ont  1^  politkal  and  secnlar  wtafom  but  by 
the  word  and  spirit  of  Chifit  only. 

This  argument  is  most  fully  exhibited  in  a  treatiae  entitled 
The  Testimony  of  Ike  King  of  Martyrs  ( 1 7  iq).  For  the  promulga- 
tion  of  these  \  iews,  which  were  confessedly  at  variance  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  stajtdards  of  the  national  church  of  Scotland, 
he  was  summoned  (1726)  before  his  presbytery,  where  in  the 
course  of  the  investigations  which  followed  he  aiVirmed  still 
more  explicitly  his  belief  that  "  every  nalioiial  church  established 
by  the  laws  of  earthly  kingdoms  is  antkhrisUan  in  its  coostilution 
and  persecuting  in  its  spirit,"  and  further  declared  opinions 
upon  the  subject  of  church  government  which  amounted  to  a 
repudiation  of  Presbyterianism  and  an  acceptance  of  the  puritan 
type  of  Indtpendaogr.  For  theee  opinions  he  was  in  itaA 
sinpendid  from  the  diacfaaigs  of  wjnisiiirial  taKtinna»  and 
fiaailSr  depdSed  in  1730.  Ibe  iwihsffs  ff  tha  aoda^  abcady 
sciemd.to,  however,  for  the  onst,  pait  wntiaMd  to  adbsse 
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to  Udl,  tbw  emWlttttag  the  iitt  '^  GhMtte."  ar  'VGInitc" 

tniufemd  tcr  Dundee  (wlicDce  GlmB  RdMequcntly  rcBwived  to 

Edinlnirfrh).  where  he  officiated  for  some  lime  as  an  "  elder." 
He  next  l,ibi>urcii  it>  Perth  for  n  few  years,  where  he  was  joined 
by  Kiihert  Satnlemun  ls.ec  Cil  .»sit}.s),  who  bfcarne  his  son-in-lnw. 
and  even) 'Lilly  was  recugnijusl  as  the  luadcr  and  prinupiU 
cxptinenr  oi  Glas's  views;  these  he  developed  in  a  direction 
which  laid  I  hem  open  to  the  charge  of  antinomianism.  Uki- 
znately  in  1730  Glas  returned  tu  DuiidiL',  where  the  remainder 
of  his  Uf«  was  spent.  He  introduced  in  his  cborch  the  primitive 
CflstOBI  of  tht  '*  osculum  pacts  "  and  the  "  a^apc  '  cdebraicd 
M  •  ooauMM  hobI  with  bnitli.  From  tUa  ciutoin  Us  congrcga- 
don  kaMn  n  tbe^kaa  Urk."  b  if^.tho  Gcoenl 
AMemUjr,  without  uijr  tjiplieatiflii  fnvkiaii  nmoved  the 
aentenee  of  depoaitiOii  *Mdi  bad  been  puacd  sgiiBst  him,  and 
restored  him  to  the  character  and  function  of  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  but  not  that  of  a  minister  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  liivLirinR  lhal  he  wrts  m>!  elipble  lor  .1 
charge  until  he  should  have  cciiuuHCcd  principles  iiicon.sisieni 
with  the  toHitilution  of  the  church. 

A  colkcted  cditioa  ei  bis  wmk*  was  published  at  Edinbutith  in 
1701  u  vuLs.,  •vo),  Mid  afajnat  Pttth  ut  ijte  (s  vqIih  Bvo).  He 
dioil  in  1 77 J. 

Gbu's  published  works  bear  witness  to  hts  vi|orou«  miod  and 
achoLirly  attatnments.  Hi<)  rrronstniction  of  tikeTfM  Diseourst  of 
Crisus  UTS.tV  from  (^>rigen**  reply  to  it,  i»  a  competent  and  learnon 
ricco  of  U'ork.  The  Teiiimony  of  the  Xing  of  Martyrs  concernint  Hii 
Kiil^iom  l  T7?t))  is  ."I  rl,i'>i5r  repudi.itiiiti  r,f  cnistisni'-m  :inrf  dcTrnr"" 
of  the  sjir'.t  unni.'mv  i>l  tin-  .  !mn  li  t:n<li-r  jr-u^  ("hfi>t,  Ui- 
cumiitan  soii^«  appears  in  his  rejection  o4  Hutchinison's  attempt  to 
prove  that  the  Bible  supplies  •  eonplete  sratem  ol  phjrakal  saeoce, 
and  his  shrvwdimis  hi  rns  ffotes  «n  Scnptmn  Textt  (1747).  He 
puhliahix*  1  -  lii  ne  of  Cliriuian  Songs  (Perth,  1784),     (D.  Mn.) 

GLASER.  CHRISTOPHER,  a  pkarm-iceutical  chemist  of  the 
17th  century,  was  a  native  of  H.isel.  beein;-  demonstriitor  u\ 
rKjTM^try  at  the  Jardin  du  Roi  m  fans  and  apothecary  to 
1  >  Xl\'.  and  to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  He  is  best  known  by 
hi,  !  ■  titf  dt  1.1  fhsmif  (raris,  i66j),  which  went  through  some 
ten  ctiiiions  in  alwut  tivc-and-twmty  years,  and  w:as  translated 
into  both  Ccftmift  and  En^iib.  It  liss  b«ea  nUcgod  Uiat  he  was 
SB  accomiilice  in  the  aotorioos  poiaoiriogt  cmied  ant  by  the 
maichianeta  de  Brin\illiecB,  but  the  mtuA  of  bta  connilidty  is 
doubtful.  He  appears  to  have  died  Mane  time  liciMe  iii}4k 
The  s.-J  fn'lyrkrrnir:  C!--,ri  h  normal potiaiun  »d|di>lie whkfa 
he  prcp.nred  aiui  ust\l  tiictlicitiiiily. 

GLASGOW,  a  city,  county  of  a  viry,  royal  burjih  and  pon  ot 
l-an.trkshirc.  Scotland,  situated  on  inith  iLink.-i  >it  the  Clyde, 
401 5  rn,  N.W.  of  l.ondon  by  the  West  (.'oa.st  raiiway  route,  .nnd 
47  r.i,  W  S  \V.  of  Edinbursh  by  the  North  British  railway.  The 
v.iUi-y  of  the  riviie  is  rU>sely  confined  by  hills,  and  the  city 
extends  far  over  these,  the  irret;utarity  of  its  site  making  for 
picturesqueness.  The  commercial  centre  of  Glasgow,  with  the 
vajurity  oC  important  public  bufldingt.  Uca  on  the  aoith  bask 
of  the  Kvnt.  wtiieh  tnvenes  the  dty  from  1V.S.W.  to  Ej;.£.. 
tnd  k  crossed  by  a  number  of  liridga.  Thm  iip|icmoat  is 
Dalmamoch  BridKc.  dating  from  tSoi,  and  Mtt  below  it  is 
Rutfu  -jcleii  Bridge,  rebuilt  in  i?^.  and  superseding  a  structure 
01  t":  >.  St  Andrew's  .-iuspension  bridge  gives  access  to  theGreen 
to  the  i-^h.Thit.ir^ts  of  Hutchcsontown,  a  district  which  is  ap 
pr.  ,i>  he.!  by  .Vlbert  Bridge,  a  handsome  erection.  leading 
fror:-  the  Saltmarkrt.  .\bo-»-e  this  bridge  is  the  tidal  dam  and 
w,  'r  \  Lvtcria  Briiljrc.  of  granite,  was  opened  in  1S56.  taking 
t"-!  pVu  e  of  '.hf  venerjWc  bridge  rrexned  by  Bishop  Rae  in  1545. 
V  'v  h  .v;'.i  df  moi'shed  in  i-'»47.  Then  follows  a  suspension  bridge 
'-[:.'\"-^  fr-o-r,  iS?>l  by  which  K»i-p»aj»«fngers  from  the  south  side 
obtain  access  to  St  Eoocb  Squafeand.  ftnaUy,  the  most  iaqiortaDt 
brtdge  of  all  b  tocbed.  vaitously  knowB  «•  Oiaaiww,  Jaixtaica 
Stmt,  or  BioomiAw  Bridge,  built  of  ffUBiite  fraai  lUfotd** 
de^Ijnnandfint  usedin  i.':,^';.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  beatury 
i".  ^>.>>  rtviT.>tr«c:H.  snd  reopened  in  i&oo.  .\t  the  busier 
per ;.>ii  of  the  d.ny  i:  hears  a  ver>-  heavy  traSic.  The  stream  is  i 
S{X}r.n<>d  hftween  \  i.-t<»ri3  srid  .\lbcrt  Bridge*  by  a  br-.djc 
bcVr,pIag  to  the  GU^^w     South-U'tttera  raUway  and  by  two  ■ 


bddini  cutyiot  the  lines  of  tbe  Csledooka  railway,  om  bsiow 
DdhsSfiMKk  Bridge  sad  the  other  a  massive  work  lauMdlstcly 
west  of  Glasgow  Bridge.  ' 

Buildings. — George  Square,  in  the  he.irt  of  the  dty,  is  an 
open  space  of  which  every  possible  ,Tdvnt:tiigc  has  been  taken. 
On  il.s  eastern  side  Stand  the  muni<  ip.il  huildings.  a  palatial 
pile  in  \  cuetian  renai-wanrc  style,  trom  the  designs  of  William 
VoLin;;.  a  native  <>f  raialey.    They  were  opened  in  1889  and  COSt 

nearly  £000,000.  Xhey  form  a  square  block  four  storeys  hi^ 
and  carry  a  domed  turret  at  each  end  of  tbe  western  facade, 
from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  massive  tower.  The  entcance 
imil  and  grand  sisircsae,  tlie  council  chattier,,  banqtteting  ball 
and  recqitioii  idobs  are  .d«oorated  i^  s  grawiiose  style,  not 
unbecoming  to  tbe  coinaieraia]  snd  'mdusttial  mettopolis  of, 
Scotlsnd.  Several  additional  blocks  have  teen  built  or  rented' 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  munidpal  stalL  Admirably 
equipped  sanitary  chambers  were  opened  in  1897,  inc!iidinK  a 
bactcriologicr.l  and  chemical  laboratory.  Up  till  1810  the  lown 
Council  iiiei  in  a  hall  adjoining  the  old  tolbooth.  It  then  moved 
to  the  line  classical  structure  ut  the  foot  of  the  Saltmarket, 
whieh  IS  aow  used  as  court -h<ju.ses.  Thi.s  was  \ar,v.ed  in  1842 
lor  tbe  coimty  buildings  in  U'llsun  Slrcct.  Grontb  of  business 
compelled  another  migration  to  Ingram  Street  in  1875,  and, 
fourteen  years  later,  it  occupied  its  present  quarters.  On  the 
southern  side  of  George  Square  the  chief  structure  is  the  massive 
General  Post  OiEcc.  On  the  western  aide  sund  two  ornate  Itdian 
buildings,  tbe  Bank  of  Scodsnd  sad  tbe  Mercbsatt*  House,  tbe 
hesd  of  wbidi  (tbe  desa  of  gBd},  sbBg  with  the  head  of  the 
Trades*  Rouse  (the  descon-couvener  of  trades)  has  been  de  facta 

member  of  the  town  council  since  t:  1 1 ,  an  arrarge[;.t:!t  de\  i.'-ed 
with  a  view  to  adjusting  the  frequent  dispute*  Leiwecu  the  iwo 
gil  !^  The  Royal  Exchan^'e,  a  Corinthian  building  with  a  fine 
pi  rtitu  of  columns  in  two  rows,  an  admired  example  of  the 
work  01  Uavid  Hamilton  (i76S-iS4ii,  a  na'.ivL  of  Cllasg'jw,  r.lio 
designed  several  of  tbe  public  buiiduigs  and  cliuichcs,  and  gained 
the  second  prize  for  a  design  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The 
news-room  of  the  exchange  is  a  vast  apartment,  130  ft.  ktog, 
60  ft.  wide,  I  JO  ft.  high,  with  a  richly-decorated  roof  supported 
by  Corinthian  pillsrs.  Budianan  Street,  the  mOM  jwyfttant 
and  handsome  Street  in  the  dty,  ooatalBS  the  Sloi^  Zxdnnge, 
the  WcstetaClnb  House  (by  Dsvid  Ibmihoa)  sad  iheolimof 
tbe  Glcstom  Btratd.  In  SancbiehaO  Street  are  tbe  Fine  Art 
Institute  and  tbe  former  Corporation  .\ri  dll.  r\  Ar^v!l 
Street,  the  busiest  thoroughfare,  mainly  oerujiied  v,'.ih  aliop^, 
leuiii  to  TroriKate,  w  here  a  few  ren-ains  ot  the  r  id  town  are  now 
eareiuUy  prc-jscrwed.  Or  the  s*)u;h  .-ide  oi  ;l,c  v'.reef.  spanning 
the  pavement,  stands  the  Trcn  Siee{)'.e,  ,1  stunted  spire  dating 
from  i6j7.  It  is  all  that  is  left  oi  St  Mary's  church,  which  was 
burned  down  in  17QJ  during  the  revels  of  a  notorious  body 
known  .IS  the  UcU  Fire  Ciub.  On  the  opposite  side,  at  tbe  ooraer 
of  High  Street,  stood  thesndent  tolbooth,  or  prison,  s  tuneted 
building,  five  stoi^  high,  with  s  fine  Jacobean  down  tower. 
Tbe  only  remnant  of  the  itnictuie  is  the  tower  known  as  the 
Cross  Steeple. 

Akbongh  almost  afl  tbe  old  pmbBc  buildings  of  Glasgow  have 

been  swept  away,  the  cathedral  rcnuins  in  excellent  presefVstiOD. 
It  stands  in  the  nonh-eastcm  quarter  of  the  city  at  a 
beislir  o:  104  above  the  level  u;  :he  Clyde.  It  is  a  ^.^ 
UsiuIimI  exjmple  of  i^arly  Engiiah  work,  impressive  CmibtOnL 
in  its  -ir;ip]n:i:y.  Irs  form  is  that  of  a  Latin  cross, 
with  iniperieei  tijusepts.  Its  length  from  cast  to  west  is  jio  ft., 
and  its  width  03  ft.;  the  height  of  the  choir  is  93  ft.,  and  of  tbe 
navels  ft.  Ai  the  centre  rises  a  fine  tower,  willi a slwrt octagonal 
spue,  sss  ft.  high.  The  choir,  locally  known  as  the  Cburcb, 
serves  as  one  of  tlie  dty  cburchcst  sad  tbe  estieme  east  ead  of  it 
forms  tbe  Lady  dispel.  The  rich  western  doonnqr  1»  Fnacb 
in  design  but  Eoijish  in  detsib.  Tbe  GhsptetboHse  projects 
from  the  nortb-eestem  oomer  and  somewlm  man  tbe  harmony 
gf  the  eflcct.  It  was  built  in  the  tjth  century  and  has  a  gn  nitd 
roof  supported  by  a  piUar  jo  ft.  high.  Many  diizcci  have 
eont ribute i  toAjrds  i:;Il:i>;  tii;_  -AinJowj  with  stained  glass, 
executed  at  Munich,  tbe  government  providing  the  eastern 
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window  in  recognition  of  their  enterprise.  The  crypt  beneath 
the  choir  is  not  the  least  remarkable  part  of  the  edifice,  being 
without  equal  in  Scotland.  It  is  home  on  65  pillars  and  lighted 
by  41  windows.  The  sculpture  of  the  capitals  of  the  columns 
and  bosses  of  the  groined  vaulting  is  exquisite  and  the  whole 
is  in  excellent  preservation.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  crypt, 
but  a  lower  church  adapted  to  the  sloping  ground  of  the  right 
bank  of  the  Molendinar  bum.  The  dripping  aisle  is  so  named 
from  the  constant  dropping  of  water  from  the  roof.  St  Mungo's 
Well  in  the  south-eastern  comer  was  considered  to  possess 
thempcutic  virtues,  and  in  the  crypi  a  recumbent  effigy,  headless 
and  handlcss,  is  faithfully  accepted  as  the  tomb  of  Kentigern. 
The  cathedral  contains  few  monuments  of  exceptional  merit, 
but  the  surrounding  graveyard  is  almost  completely  paved  with 
tombstones.  In  11 15  an  investigation  wa«  ordered  by  David, 
prince  of  Cumbria,  into  the  lands  and  churches  belonging  to  the 
bishopric,  and  from  the  deed  then  drawn  up  it  is  clear  that  at 
that  date  a  cathedral  had  already  been  endowed.  When  David 
ascended  the  throne  in  11 24  he  gave  to  the  .sec  of  Glasgow  the 
lands  of  Partick,  besides  restoring  many  possessions  of  which 
it  had  been  deprived.  Jocclin  (d.  1100),  made  bishop  in  11 74, 
was  the  first  great  bLihop,  and  is  memorable  for  his  efforts  to 
replace  the  cathedral  built  in  1 136  by  Bishop  joha  Achaius,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The  crypt  is  his  work,  and  he  began 
the  choii,  Lady  chapel,  and  central  tower.   The  new  structure 


was  sufTidently  advanced  to  be  dedicated  in  1 197.  Other  famous 
bishops  were  Robert  Wishart  (d.  1.516),  ap[Kiinled  in  1272,  who 
was  among  the  first  to  join  in  the  revolt  of  Wallace,  and  received 
Robert  Bruce  when  he  lay  untler  the  ban  of  the  church  for  the 
murder  of  Comyn;  John  Cameron  (d.  1446),  appointed  in  1428, 
under  whom  the  building  as  it  stands  was  completed;  and 
Williain  Turnbull  (d.  1454),  appointed  in  1447,  who  founded  the 
university  in  145a  James  Beaton  or  Bcthunc  (1517-1603) 
was  the  last  Roman  Catholic  archbishop.  Me  fled  to  France  at 
the  reformation  in  1560,  and  took  with  him  Uie  treasures  and 
records  of  the  sec,  including  the  Red  Book  of  Glasgow  dating 
from  the  reign  of  Robert  111.  The  dociunents  were  deposited 
in  the  Scots  College  in  Paris,  were  sent  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  for  safety  to  St  Omer,  and  were  never  recovered. 
This  loss  explains  the  paucity  of  the  earlier  annals  of  the  dty. 
The  leal  of  the  Reformers  let!  them  to  threaten  to  mutilate  the 
cathedral,  but  the  building  was  saved  by  the  prompt  action  of 
the  craftsmen,  who  mustered  in  force  and  dispersed  the  fanatics. 

Excepting  the  cathedral,  none  of  the  Glasgow  churches 
possesses  historical  interest;  and,  speaking  generally,  it  is 
only  the  buildings  tlut  have  been  erected  since  the  ckanbes. 
beginning  of  the  igth  century  that  have  pronounced 
architectural  merit.  This  was  due  largely  to  the  long  survival 
of  the  severe  sentiment  of  the  Covenanters,  who  discouraged, 
if  they  did  not  actually  forbid,  the  raising  of  temples  of  beautiful 
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ilfsign.  Representative  examples  of  later  work  are  found  in  the 
United  Free  churehes  in  Vincent  Street,  in  Caledonia.  Road  and 
at  Queen's  Park,  dcugnc<l  hy  Alexander  Thomson  (1817-1875), 
an  aitUtect  of  lUatinct  originality;  St  Ckorge's  church,  in  West 
George  Street,  a  femarkablc  work,  by  William  Stark,  erected 
ill  tlw  beginning  of  the  tQth  century;  St  Andrew's  church 
in  St  Andrew'*  Sqiuuce  off  the  Saltmarket,  moddled  after 
St  llartla'B-in>the-Fidda,  London,  with  a  fine  Roman  portico; 
Mac  ot  the  older  parish  churches,  such  as  St  Enoch's,  dating 
from  1780,  with  a  good  spire  (the  saint's  name  is  said  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Tanew.  nKither  of  KentiKi  rn'i ;  the  ( iiis( (jpal 
church  of  St  Mary  (1.S70),  in  (Inat  Western  Koaii,  hy  Sir  ii.  (i. 
Scott;  the  Roman  Catholic  cathidral  of  St  An<lnw,  on  the 
rivcrbank  b<-twccn  Victoria  and  Hrwjmielaw  briil^cj.;  the 
Barony  church,  rcplacillg  the  older  kirk  in  which  Norman 
Macleod  ministered;  and  several  admirable  structures,  well 
situated,  on  the  eastern  confines  of  Kelvingrove  Parle 

The  principal  buiying-ground  is  the  Necropolis,  occupying 
Tit  Park,  a  hill  ahoiit  300  ft.  high  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
dty.  It  piovidca  a  not  iiiap|iKq>riate  background  to  the  cathe- 
dral, fitm  lAidi  it  ia  approadted  by  a  bridge,  known  as  the 
"  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  over  the  Molendinar  ravine.  The  pniund, 
which  once  formed  portion  of  the  estate  of  Wester  Cmip;,  helon^js 
to  ihi-  Mi  nh.mts'  House,  which  purchased  it  in  id^o  from  Sir 
Luiiovic  Stewart  of  Minto.  A  Doric  column  to  the  memory  of 
Knox,  surmounted  by  a  colossal  sl.ilue  of  the  reformer,  was 
erected  liy  pulihc  sulisi  rijilioa  on  l!ie  i  rowu  of  the  height  in 
18:4,  ami  a  few  year:,  later  the  idea  arose  ol  utili/iiig  the  land  as 
a  cemetery.  The  Jews  has'e  reserved  for  their  own  p<-ople  a 
detached  area  in  the  north-western  corner  of  the  ocmetcry. 

BdneaUoH, — The  university,  founded  in  1450  by  Bishop 
Tumbnll  nader  a  bull  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  survived  in  its  old 
qnattcfs  till  far  in  the  19th  centuy.  Tbe/oe^ogMim, 
oiMvow  ^  college  of  arts,  was  at  first  housed  in  Kottenrow, 
but  was  moved  in  u6o  to  a  site  in  High  Stteet, 
where  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Cadzow,  first  Lord 
Hamilton  {d.  i47<iV  Rave  it  four  acres  of  land  and  some  1>uildingS> 
Queen  Mary  In-stowed  upon  it  thirteen  acres  of  contiguous 
ground,  and  her  son  «rante<l  it  a  new  charter  and  enlarged  the 
endowments.  Prior  to  the  kevolulion  its  fortunes  llucluatcd, 
but  in  the  iSth  century  it  became  very  famous.  By  the  middle 
of  the  iQth  century,  however,  its  surroundings  ha<l  deteriorated, 
and  in  i860  it  was  decided  to  rebuild  it  elsewhere.  The  ground 
had  enarraoasiy  increased  in  valu<  ami  a  railway  comr>any 
pordnaed  it  Air  £100,000.  In  tin  untvciaity  bought  the 
Gilnon  HiB  cauie  for  £65,000,  the  adjacent  praperty  of  Dowan 
Hill  for  £16,000  and  the  property  of  CUgnda|ia  far  £i7,4aa  Sir 
G.  G.  Scott  was  apjiointed  architect  and  sdectcd  as  die  site  of 
the  university  Imildings  the  ridge  of  Gihnore  Hill— the  finest 
situation  in  lllasgow.  The  design  is  Early  English  with  a 
suggestion  in  parts  of  the  Scots-French  stjic  of  a  much  later 
p<'riod.  The  main  siniclure  is  > 40  ft.  long  and  ^00  ft.  broad. 
The  pr!nci|i.Tl  front  fai  cs  soulhwariU  and  consists  of  a  lofty  central 
tower  with  spire  ,ind  corner  liloiks  «ilh  lurrc.s,  iHiwi-tn  which 
arc  buildings  of  lower  height.  Behind  the  tower  lies  the  Hute 
haQ,  built  on  cloisters,  hiinling  together  the  various  dcpartnini's 
and  smaller  halls,  and  dividing  the  massive  edifice  into  an 
eastern  and  western  quadrant,  00  two  sides  of  which  arc 
ranged  the  class-rooms  in  two  storeys.  The  northern  facade 
comprises  two  comer  hlodts,  besides  the  mosenm,  the  libnry 
and,  ki  the  centre,  the  studenta*  sendin^^toon  on  one  floor  and 
the  HmMeiian  musetim  on  the  floor  above.  On  the  south  the 
ground  falls  fn  terraces  towards  KcK-ingrovc  P.irk  and  the 
Kelvin.  On  the  west,  hut  apart  from  the  main  structure,  stand 
the  hous<'s  of  the  principal  and  professors.  The  f<iundation 
stone  was  l.ud  in  isds  anil  the  opening  ceremony  was  held  in 
lS;o.  riif  li'l.il  CO-'  oi  the  ur-.ivi  r^ity  buildings  amounted  to 
£500.000,  towards  which  government  contributed  £i;o.coo  and 
public  subscription  £250,000.  The  third  m.irqucss  of  Bute 
fi^4"-ioco)  gave  £40,000  to  proNide  the  Bute  or  common  hall, 
a  i.>  -1  of  fine  proportions  fittcil  in  Gothic  style  and  divided 
by  a  beautiful  Gothk  screen  from  the  Rando^  hall,  named 


after  another  benefactor.  Charles  Randolph  (iSoq  a 
native  of  Stirling,  who  had  [irospcred  as  shipbuilder  an<l  marine 
engineer  and  left  £60,000  to  the  university.  The  graceful  spire 
surmounting  the  lower  was  provided  from  the  bequest  of  £5000' 
by  Mr  A.  Cunmngham,deputy  tawafdailt,  and  Dr  John  M'lntyre- 
erected  the  Students'  Union  at  n  cost  of  £5000,  while  other 
donors  completed  the  cqp^pment  so  generoBsly  tlut  the  senate 
was  cnabbd  to  cany  on  its  work,  for  the  first  tiine  in  Its  hntory, 
in  almost  ideal  drcnmstanoes.  The  Bbtaiy  indodes  the  collec- 
tion of  Sir  WiDiam  Hamilton,  and  the  Hnnterian  museum, 
l>cque.ithed  by  WilMair  n,;p.ier.  the  anatomist,  is  particularly 
rich  in  coins,  medals.  l)iack-letter  hooks  and  anatomical  prepara- 
tions. The  observatory  on  Dowan  IIiU  is  attached  to  the  chair 
of  a^itronomy.  An  interesting  link  with  the  p.ist  .ire  the  exhibi- 
tions foun<lcd  by  John  Soell  (ib^i  1679),  a  native  of  Colmoncll 
in  .Ayrshire,  for  ibe  purpose  of  cnabUng  students  of  distinction 
to  continue  their  career  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Amongst 
distinguished  exlubilioneis  have  been  Adam  Smith,  John 
Gibson  Lockhait,  John  Wilson  ("  Chfistopher  North"),  Arch- 
bishop Taitt  Sir  Willian  Hamilton  and  Prafeasor  Sha^  The 
cnrricuhim  of  the  university  embraces  the  faculties  of  arts, 
divinity,  medicine,  law  and  sdence.  The  governing  body 
includes  the  chancellor,  elected  for  life  by  the  general  council, 
the  principal,  also  elected  for  life,  and  the  lord  rector  elected 
triennially  by  the  students  voting  in  "  nations  "  according  to 
their  birthplace  {Glottiana,  natives  of  Lanarkshire;  Traits- 
forlluiiui,  of  Scotland  north  of  the  Forth;  Rotkseianti,  of  the 
shires  of  Bute,  Renfrew  and  .\yr;  and  Loudonia,  all  others). 
There  are  a  large  number  of  well-cndowecl  chairs  and  lectureships 
and  the  normal  numlier  of  students  exceeds  aooo.  The  QOi- 
versities  of  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  unite  to  return  one  member 
to  parlianwnt.  Queen  Margaret  College  for  women,  established 
in  i88j,  occupies  a  handsome  building  dose  to  the  botanic 
gardens,  has  an  endowment  of  upwards  of  £>s,ooo,  and  was 
incorporated  with  the  university  in  1899.  Mnirhead  CoDege 
is  another  institution  for  women. 

Elementary  irutruriion  is  supplied  at  numerous  boarrl  schixils. 
HiKher,  secondary  and  technical  educalion  is  provideil  at  several 
well-known  institutions  There  are  twu  <xlui .Ki' mal  ^ .  . 
endowments  boards  which  apply  a  revenue  of  about 
£10,000  a  year  mainly  to  the  foundation  of  bunaries.  *** 
.'\nderson  College  in  Gcotbc  Street  perpetuates  the 
memory  of  its  founder.  John  Anderson  (1726-1796I,  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  in  the  university,  who  upt-ned  a  cl.isx  in  physic* 
fi>r  workint:  men.  which  he  conducted  to  the  end  of  his  hfi-  Bv  his 
w  ill  hi'  |>ri iiir.  I  I'lir  .01  iri-.lil  u;  ii  m  (•  j:  the  inst  riii  1 1,  m  1  il  .irt  i sans  and 
others  unable  to  attend  the  university.  The  collcKe  which  btars  his 
name  begsnhl  1796  with  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  and  chcnisuy 
by  Thomas  Garaett  (1766-1802).  Two  years  later  mathematics  and 
gcographv  were  added.  In  1799  l>r  George  Birkbeck  (1776-1841) 
succeeded  (Harnett  and  began  thoae  lectures  on  mechanics  and  applied 
science  which,  coniinue<i  elsewhere,  ultimately  led  to  the  foundation 
of  mechanics'  institutes  in  mani,  towns.  In  later  >ears  the  college 
wa*  further  endowed  and  its  curriculum  enlarged  by  the  inclusion 
of  literature  and  languages,  iMit  ultimately  it  was  determined^  to 
limit  the  scope  of  its  work  to  medicine  (oomprisin^.  however,  physics, 
cheinittry  arwl  bot.my  also).  The  lecture*  of  us  mixlical  fchool, 
incorporated  in  I887  and  situated  fieiir  tbe  Wesli  rn  Intirmars-,  arc 
ari<  |itid  by  <".lasi;ow  and  other  universities.  Thi-  (".l.is^nw  and 
\\  i  --l  i  f  S  .ul.itni  Tt.(  hni<  .d  ("oll<  (;<-,  f.irnu-d  in  i  SS'i  (i\it  of  a  rom- 
bination  of  the  arts  side  of  .\ndcrson  College,  the  C  ollege  of  Science 
and  Arts,  Allan  Glen's  Inatitutioa  and  the  Atldnaon  Institution,  ia 
subsidized  by  the  corporation  and  the  cadowmcnts  board,  and  ia 
especially  concerned  with  students  desirous  of  following  an  in- 
dustrial career.  St  Mungo's  College,  which  has  dex-elopedfroffl  an 
extra-munil  srhml  in  connexion  with  the  Ro^'al  Inliraiary,  was 
ineorpor.ite<l  in  with  faculties  of  miHlitine  ami  law.  The 

United  Hnv  t  hur^h  I  oUegc,  finely  situated  near  Kelvingrove  Park, 
the  School  of  .\rt  and  Pesign,  and  the  normal  schools  for  the  training 
of  icichcrs,  arc  institutions  with  di«tinctly  specialised  objects. 

The  Hi^  ScImoI  in  F.lmhanic  is  the  successor  of  the  grammar 
scbial  OoOirlMastd  in  John  Street)  which  was  founded  in  the  i4th 
cenlury  as  an  apparvage  of  the  catlif  lral.  It  was  pUu  c.<l  under  the 
iiirisijiction  of  the  m  !u>o|  iKi.ird  in  i^7.i.  "•.h' r  i  . ':-.il.i:%  -  h'.f(s 
incluflc  t'.las,;.-.w-  Academy.  Kelvinside  .\cademy  and  the  vnr'-  and 
Imivs'  s<h<Ni!..  endowed  hy  the  llutchcson  trust.  Several  of  tbe 
schools  under  the  iKxird  are  furnished  with  sccontiar>'  dejurtroenta 
or  equipped  as  science  schools,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  maintain 
clcmentarv-  school*  and  advanced  academies. 

Aft  Calliritt,  LOnries  and  ifamMU.— Glasgow  aaadiants  and 
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manufacturers  alike  have  been  coimant  patrons  of  art,  and  th«'ir 
Hberality  may  have  had  some  influence  on  the  younger  painters  who, 
towards  the  cloce  of  the  iQth  century,  broke  away  from  tradition 
an<1,  irtimiilatcd  hv  trAinii»v;  in  the  Rtiidins  of  I'aris.  lnTame  Vnown 
as  the  "Gla«g'>w  s<h'">l."  The  «rt  ({••"'"fy  rTr.:M-Um  in  Kcl\-in- 
grove  Park,  which  was  built  at  a  cost  of  £250,000  (partly  derive  4 
from  the  profitit  of  the  exhibitions  held  in  the  park  in  t888  and  1901 1, 
i*  HKeptionally  well  appointed.  I'he  collection  originated  in  1854 
iatlwpaRhaseof  the  works  of  art  betoaglllg  to  Arcfaibaki  M'Lcllan, 
■nd  «t>  iii|>pleniented  from  time  to  tim  bf  oumeroua  bcoue»ts  of 
important  picture*.  It  w.is  housed  for  many  yearn  in  t\w  Cor^jora- 
tion  galleries  in  Sauchifh;ill  Sirvct.  The  Institute  <i(  I'inc  Arts,  in 
Sauchirhall  Street,  is  mostly  devoted  to  periodical  exhibition*  of 
modern  ,irt.  There  are  also  pictures  on  exhibition  in  the  KeopleV 
Palace  on  GlakKow  Green,  which  wa»  built  by  (he  cor|>oration  in 
1898  and  combines  an  art  gallery  and  muaeum  with  a  conservator)' 
and  winter  garden,  and  in  the  museum  at  Camphill.  nitu-ited 
within  the  bound*  of  yueen's  Park.  The  library  and  Hunlerian 
muM^  iim  in  the  university  are  mostly  reiM-rvid  fur  the  use  of  >.tiirU  nt!- 
The  facultv  of  procurators  possess  a  valuable  library  which  is  housi  d 
in  their  h.iil,  an  Italian  Renaissance  building,  in  West  Crorf^e  Strx  i. 
In  Bath  Street  there  are  the  Mechanics  and  the  Philosophical 
StKiety'a  Ubmries,  and  (he  Physieiant'  is  in  St  Vinonu  atrrrt. 
Miller  8Ueet  contains  the  headqtiarters  of  the  public  libratiM.  The 
pno^MIOBCe  occupied  hv  the  water  commission  have  been  converted 
tohlHMtbe  Mitchell  lihr.n  v,  w  hi-.  1 1  ,;rew  out  of  a  beqiJ<-..l  lA  {yn.ooci 
by  Stephen  IVIitchell,  largely  reinforced  by  further  gifts  of  libraries 
and  funilN,  and  now  contains  upwards  oi  100,000  volumes.    It  is 

fovcmed  by  the  city  council  and  has  been  in  use  since  1877.  Another 
uilding  in  this  street  accommodates  both  the  Stirling  and  Baillie 
libraiics.  The  StiHing,  with  some  50,000  volumes,  is  particularly 
rich  in  tr.icts.  of  the  16th  and  I7th  centuries,  and  the  Haillie  ».!•- 
endovcti  tiy  <'.eor^e  Baillie,  a  wilicitor  wlm,  in  iN(>j,  ^ave  {iH,i<«> 
for  educational  objects.  The  Athenaeum  in  St  ijeom'a  Place,  an 
institution  largelv  concerned  with  c\-ening  classes iaVMIoaanibjcrtH. 
contains  an  excellent  library  and  readinR-room. 

Ckanlies. —  The  old  Royhi  Infirmary,  designed  by  Robert  Adam 
and  opened  in  1704.  adjoining  the  cathedral,  occupies  the  site  of  the 
archiepi^cDiwl  piifaco,  the  last  portion  of  which  w.1.1  removed  towards 
the  close  of  the  iMth  century.  The  chief  arvhitei  tunil  feature  of  the 
in(irmar>'  is  the  central  dontc  forming  the  roof  of  the  operating 
theatre.  On  the  northern  side  are  the  buildings  of  the  medical 
■ebool  attached  to  the  institution.  The  new  inhrmarv  commemor- 
•In  the  Diamond  JubUetol  Qaten  Victoria.  A  little  farther  north, 
in  ChIIs Street,  is  the  bUlld aajdnm.  The  Western  Infirmary  is  to 
MMMCXtent  used  for  the  purposes  of  clinical  instruction  in  connexion 
with  the  univiT?<ily.  to  which  it  stands  in  inime<hate  proximity. 
Near  it  is  the  Royal  hospital  for  sick  children.  To  the  south  of 
Pueen's  Park  is  Victoria  liiiirmar>-,  and  close  to  it  the  deaf  and  dumb 
institution.  On  the  hank  of  the  river,  not  far  from  the  south-eastern 
boundary  of  the  city,  h  the  Belvedere  hospital  for  infectious  diseases, 
•nd  at  Ruchill,  in  the  north,  is  another  hospital  of  the  same  character 
opened  in  1900.  The  Koyal  asylum  at  (.artn.ivel  is  situated  nc.ir 
Jofdanhill  station,  .mil  ihe  Oi^irn  t  asylum  at  <  .artlix  h  (with  a 
branch  at  West  Muckrofl)  lies  in  the  parish  of  Gadder  beyond  the 
north-eastern  boundary.  There  are  numerous  hospitals  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  treatment  of  special  diseases,  and  se^'eral  nursing 
inatitutions  ftnd  homes.  Hutcheson's  Hospital,  designed  by  David 
Hamilton  and  adorned  with  statties  of  the  founders,  is  situated  in 
Incram  StriH't  ,.ind  f>v  the  increase  in  the  value  of  its  lands  h.is  tK"  <ime 
H  v<Ty  \vi  :ill':iv  .    George  Hiii :  hi-.  1:;  flsRf>-I(i.^<)l.  .1  l.i-.iMt  in 

the  Trongate  near  the  tolbooth,  who  afterwards  lived  in  the  Bishop  t 
c.t-iile,  which  stood  close  to  the  spot  where  the  KeUnn  enters  the  Clyde, 
founded  the  hr>spital  for  poor  old  men.  His  brother  Thomas  (1589- 
1641)  establisbefl  in  connexion  with  it  a  whool  for  the  lixlging  and 
education  of  orphan  bo>'s,  the  sons  of  burRcsscs.  The  trust,  through 
the  growth  of  its  funds,  has  been  cnatilril  tr.  rxtrnd  its  educational 
(cope  and  to  suhsidi/e  schools  apart  fmi  thr  1  li mi',  . 

MoHumfnts.—'SliMt  of  the  statues  have  Ixeri  erected  in  Cieorge 
Square.  The>'  are  grouped  around  a  fluted  pillar  Ho  ft.  high,  sur- 
mounted by  a  coloasal  statue  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  by  John  Ritchie 
(1809-1B50),  erected  in  and  include  Oueen  \  irloria  and  thr 

PYince  Consort  (both  equestrian)  by  Baron  Mattx-hetn ;  lames  W;ut 
by  (  h.intrey:  Sir  Robert  I'ccl.  Thomas  Camplxrll  the  p<ict,  who 
wa--  l>i-n>  in  <  .la-.ROW,  attd  Uavid  l.ivintislone,  all  by  John  Mossman  ; 
Sir  John  M<K)re,  a  native  of  (iluttsow,  by  Klaxman,  crei  teii  In  1K19; 
James  (J«w;ild,  the  first  member  returned  to  parliament  lor  the  1  ity 
after  the  Reform  Act  oi  183J;  Lord  Clyde  (Sir  Colin  t  ampi.ell), 
also  a  native,  by  Fotey,  erected  in  1868;  L)r  Thomas  Graham, 
master  of  the  mtnt.  another  native,  by  Brodic;  RoUrt  Ruriis  by 
G.  F-.  Ewinp,  erected  in  1877.  «!jb«Tihed  for  in  shillinc'  by  ihe  w.nk 
inf  men  of  Scotland;  arH!  William  Kw.ir?  Gl-ii)..tr'nr  hy  li;wiv! 
Thomycmft,  unveiled  by  Lord  Kowbery  in  iqoi.  In  front  of  the 
Royal  Exchange  stands  the  equestrian  monument  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington.  In  Cathedral  Square  arc  the  statues  of  Norman 
Marleod,  Jaima  White  and  Janes  Arthur,  and  in  front  of  the  Royal 
infirmary  is  that  of  Sir  fMesLumsden,  lord  pra\'o«t  and  benefactor. 
Nelson  15  commemorated  by  an  obelisk  14 1  ft  hitrh  on  the  Green, 
which  was  erected  in  1806  and  is  wirl  to  h.:  a  1  i  py  til  that  in  the 
Piaaaa  del  Popoto  at  Rooe.  One  of  the  moM  familiar  statues  is  the 


equestrian  finue  of  William  111.  in  the  Trongate,  which  was  presented 
to  the  tow. » iTttby  iMMa *tacae (t«7r-i744}. » poor  AyHlMB 
lad  who  had  amaiaed  s  tottuM  n  Indb.  whare  lie  was  governor  «f 

Madras  from  17J5  to  17JO. 

/?ccrnj/roit5.  — Of  the  theatres  the  chief  are  the  King's  in  Bath 
Street,  the  Koval  anil  the  (iratul  in  Gowcaddena,  the  Royalty  and 
(..lietv  in  ^iiK  hii  hill!  street,  and  the  Princess's  in  Main  Street. 
Variety  theatres,  headed  bv  the  Empire  in  Sauchichail  Street,  are 
found  in  various  parts  of  tfie  town.  There  is  a  dvcus  in  Waterloo 
Street,  a  hippodrome  in  Sauchiehall  Street  and  a  aookiKical  gaidea 
in  New  City  Road.  The  principal  concert  halls  are  the  Rreat  hall 
of  the  St  .Andrew's  Halls,  a  groupof  rooms  tH-lon>;iiix  to  the  curpora- 
t  inn :  the  Gity  Hall  in  t  andlerigyj?!,  the  People's  Palace  on  the  Green, 
ai'.d  (liiitn's  Rooms  close  to  Kelvinsrove  Park.  ThrouRhout  winter 
enormous  crowds  throng  the  football  grounds  of  the  Cjitieen's  Park, 
the  leading  amateur  dub,  and  the  Celtic,  tha  SMfera,  the  Third 
Lanark  and  other  prominent  professional  dafaa. 

Parki  and  Open  Spaces. — ^Tbc  oldest  open  space  Ls  the  Green 
{140  acres),  on  the  nght  hank  of  the  ri^-er,  adjoining  a  densely- 
populated  district.  It  once  extended  farther  west,  but  a  portion 
w.is  built  over  at  a  tinu-  when  public  rifihts  were  nijt  vifrilantly 
Kiiarded.  It  is  a  favourite  area  for  popular  demonstrations,  and 
sections  have  been  reserved  for  recreation  or  laid  out  in  flowcr-bcdau 
KelvinRrfAT  P.irk,  in  the  west  end,  has  exceptional  advantages,  ftir 
the  Kelvin  burn  flows  through  it  and  the  srround  is  naturally  terraced, 
while  the  situation  is  iK-autificd  bv  the  adjoining  (jilmore  Hill  with 
the  university  on  its  summit.  The  park  was  Liid  out  under  the 
direi'tion  of  Sir  Joht  ph  Paxton,  and  c  oniains  the  Stewart  fountain, 
erected  to  commemorate  the  labours  of  Lord  Provost  Stewart 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  promotional  the  Loch  Katrine  water  scheme. 
The  other  parka  on  the  rif;ht  bank  are,  in  the  north,  Ruchill  (53 
ii  ri  vi.  iirqiiir<<!  in  tN<ji,  and  S|>rinuburn  (.53}  acres),  acquired  in 
i;^',.'.  and.  in  the  east ,  .Mexandni  I'ark  ilio  acn's),  in  which  is  laid 
down  a  nine-hole  golf-course,  and  Tt.illcross  .n  resi,  lieyond  the 
municipal  boundary,  aiquircd  in  iHqy.  On  ti  e  li  li  li.uik  (Jueen's 
Park  (130  acres),  occupying  a  commanding  site,  was  laid  out  by  sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  and  comideiably  enlarged  in  1894  by  the  enclosuie 
of  the  grounds  of  Camphill.  The  other  southern  parks  are  Richmond 
f44  acres'!,  acquired  in  and  named  after  Lord  Provost  Sir  David 
Richmond,  who  ojm  ik-iI  it  In  189^;  Maxwell,  which  was  taken  over 
on  the  annexation  of  PoUokshiclds  in  1891;  Bellahouston  (176 
ncre.s),  .tcquircd  in  1895:  and  Cathldn  Braes  (50 acres),  3)m.  beyond 
the  south-eastern  boundary,  presented  to  the  city  in  1886  by  James 
Dick. »  noMfacturer,  containioc  "  Qiiaaa  Masy'a  stone,"  a  poiat 
which  OMiliiiMMds  a  view  of  the  lower  ^lley  of  «w  Clyde.  In  the 
north-western  district  of  the  town  40  acres  be1w<sen  Great  Watcm 
Road  and  the  Kelvin  arc  iii  \fiti'ii  1  1  the  Ki  val  Hotanic  GardeilB, 
which  became  public  property  in  1891.  They  arc  beautifully  laid 
out,  and  contain  a  great  range  of  hothouses.  The  gardens  owed 
much  to  Sir  William  Hooker,  who  was  rcgius  professor  of  Ixrtany  in 
Glasgow  University  before  his  appointment  to  the  directorship  oi 
Kew  Gardens. 

r'>'nmuni/-<i.'(V?«i.— The  North  Briti'-h  railway  terminus  is  situated 
in  Qnii  n  Striit,  and  con.MNts  of  a  hi^h  ie\el  station  (main  line) 
and  a  low-level  station,  used  in  connexion  with  the  City  &  District 
line,  lar^ly  underground,  servini;  the  northern  side  of  the  town, 
opened  in  1886.  The  Great  Northern  and  North-liastern  railways 
use  the  high-level  line  of  the  N.B.R.,  the  three  comiatties  forming  the 
East  Coast  Joint  ServHce.  The  Central  terminus  of  the  Caledonian 
railway  in  Gordon  Street,  served  by  the  West  Coast  system  (in 
«liii  li  ihi-  I.i  iiilrin  N  .\ort h-Westfrn  railway  shares),  a Lso  comprises 
a  high-level  station  for  the  main  line  traffic  and  a  low-level  station 
for  the  Cathcart  District  railway,  completed  in  1886  and  made 
circular  for  the  southern  side  and  suburbs  in  18^4,  and  also  for  the 
connexion  between  Marvhill  and  Riifherslen,  which  is  mostly  under- 
ground. Both  the  underground  lines  communicate  with  certain 
liranoh(-s  of  the  main  line,  either  directly  or  by  change  of  carriage. 

I  he  older  terminus  of  the  t  alerionian  railway  in  Buchanan  Street 
now  lakes  the  northern  and  eastern  traffic.  The  terminus  of  the 
Glasgow  &  Sooth-Westem  railway  company  in  St  Enoch  Square 
serves  the  country  indicated  in  its  title,  and  also  gives  the  Midland 
railwav  oi  England  access  to  the  west  coast  and  CiLasgow.  Tte 
< .  Ill  st;ow  Subway — an  underground  cable  passenger  line.  6^  m.long. 
worked  in  two  tunnels  and  passing  below  the  Clvde  twice — was 
opened  in  i8f>().  Since  no  more  1> ridge-building  will  be  sanctioned 
west  of  the  railway  bridge  at  the  Broomielaw.  there  are  at  certain 
points  steam  ferry  boats  or  floating  bridges  for  conveying  vehictea 
across  the  harbour,  and  at  Stobcross  there  is  a  subway  for  foot  and 
wheeled  tcaflic.  Steamers,  carrying  both  goods  and  passengers, 
constantly  leave  the  Broomielaw  quay  for  the  piers  and  ports  on 
the  rivi-r  atul  firth,  ami  the  islands  and  sea  lochs  of  Aryyllnhire. 

Ihr  Illy  Is  admlrafily  sciA-ed  bv  tramways  which  penetrate  even,- 
populous  district  and  cross  the  river  by  Glasgow  and  Albert  bridges. 

TVade.— Natural  causes,  such  as  proximity  to  the  riche»>c  field  of 
coal  and  iraitttone  in  Scotland  and  the  vicinity  of  hill  streams  of  pure 
water,  account  for^rouch  of  the  great  development  of  trade  in  Glasgow. 
It  was  in  textiles  that  the  city  showed  its  earliest  predominance, 
whirh.  however,  has  not  li<<  n  truiintained,  owing,  it  is  alleged,  to 
the  shortai;e  if  ■i  rTi  li  I  ib<r  r.  Several  cotton  miUs  arc  still  worked, 
but  the  leading  feature  in  the  trade  has  always  been  the  manufacture 
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Md  Ucy  fabrics.  Thread  U  made  on  a  considerable  K«le,  but  {ute 
ud  rfHc  are  of  comparatively  Ihtlc  itnpurtance.  The  principal 
variclie*  of  carpets  arc  woven.  Some  factories  arc  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  making  of  Uue  curtairu.    Th«  allied  industritTi  of 


bkacfaingt 


on  the  other  handj  have  iK\-er 


J,  pnnung  and  d)pn^,  ....  ,      ,  ... 

 I  fTlwiM*  fll>cpla(iH  w  oIwkIiiih  wm  aret  intixxluoeil  in 

Gtwt  BttoiiitClMgow  m  17871  onthc  wnettkm  of  Jmdm  Watr. 
iHwn  bther-in-iaw  waa  a  bleacher;  and  it  MB* daagow  bleacher, 
Charics  Tennant,  who  first  discovered  and  riiade  Ueadung  powder 
(chloride  al  limc)^  Turkey-red  dyeine  wa»  Ijegun  at  dlai«g;ow  by 
David  IJale  and  George  M'lntosh,  and  the  colour  was  lony  known 
locally  as  Dale's  red.  A  large  quantity  of  ttrey  doth  L-ontinucs  to  Ipe 
■eat  iram  Laocaahire  and  oUMr.niills  to  be  bleached  and  printed  in 
Soattirfl  works.  Theee  industries  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  tJw 
manufacttue  of  chemiraltt,  and  the  works  at  St  KoUox  developed 
rapidly,  .\inong  prominent  chemical  Industrie*' are  to  be  reckoned 
the  alkali  trades—includin};  soda,  hleachinR  powder  and  soap- 
making — tlie  t)n-)>arati<Hi  of  aliiin  and  prussiates.  of  )Mita.sli,  iii<  liro- 
nuUe  of  potasn,  white  lead  and  other  pigments,  dynamite  and  gun- 
powder. '  Glass-maldnK  and  paper-nmkinB  are  also  carried  on,  and 
there  are  several  breweries  and  distilleries,  beside*  factories  for  the 
makine  of  aerated  waters,  starch,  dextrine  and  matches.  Many 
miscellaneous  trades  flourish,  such  as  dotbing,  confectionery, 
cabinet-makitii;,  breail  and  bisiniit  making,  IxKjt  and  shoe  nwking, 
flour  mills  and  saw  mills,  ixjttcry  and  indiarubber.  Since  the  davs 
of  the  brothers  Robert  Foulis  (1705-1776)  and  Andrew  Fou[is 
(1713-1775),  printin);,  both  letterpKi* and  colour,  has  been  idontitu'il 
with  Glasgow,  though  in  a  leaser  degree  than  with  Edinburgh. 
The  tolxicco  trade  still  flourishes,  though  much  lessened.  But  the 
great  industry  is  iron-founding.  The  discwery  of  the  value  of 
blackh.ind  ironstone,  till  then  regarded  as  uwless  "  wild  coal,"  by 
David  Muxhct  (1771-1847),  and  Niii.son  h  iiutnsion  of  the  hot-air 
blast  threw  the  control  of  the  Scottish  iron  trade  into  the  hands  of 
Glasgow  ironnustcrft,  although  the  furnaces  theraaelvcs  were  mostly 
erected  in  l.aiuirk»lure  And  Ayrshire.  The  expansion  of  the  industry 
was  such  that,  in  1859,  one-third  of  the  total  output  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  Scottish.  During  the  following  years,  however,  the 
tratle  neemod  to  have  lont  its  oLiaticity,  the  annual  production 
averaging  about  one  miUitm  ton?  of  pig-iron.  Mild  steel  is  nianu- 
facttircd  cxtensivciv,  and  .M)me  crucible  cast  steel  is  made.  In  addi- 
tion to  br.wH  foundries  thi  re  arr  works  for  the  extraction  of  copjK  r 
and  the  smelting  of  lead  and  zinc.  With  such  resources  cxery 
branch  of  engineering  is  well  repllwUil  Locomotive  engines  are 
built  for  every  country  where  railway*  are  employed,  and  all  kind«  of 
builder's  ironwork  is  forged  in  enormous  nimntilies,  arid  the  M-wing- 
machinc  factories  in  tnc  nci^hlKJurhood  arc  inijuirtant.  liuilcr- 
making  and  marine  engine  works,  in  many  ca•.l■^  in  ditti  t  connexion 
v.ith  the  shipbi.i;'iliri.;  v,i7<]  i,  arc  niimerou!;.  ShipbuiliJniy,  indeed,  is. 
the  greatest  of  the  inclustrics  of  Glafgow,  and  m  ranic  years  more 
than  half  af  tbe  total  tonnage  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
launched  on  the  Clyde,  the  yards  of  which  extend  from  the  harbour 
to  DnmKirton  on  orve  side  and  Greenock  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
and  tirth.  Kxceuting  a  trifling  proportion  of  wuodrn  ships,  the 
I  Ivde-biiil;  vcfscls  arc  of  iron  ann  stcc-1,  the  trade  havini;  owed  it^ 
inmienne  c<i>an^i<in  t  o  t  hi-  prom  (it  ailofj:  ion  ut  this  mat  in.  u.  ! . .  rr>' 
variety  of  crait  is  turned  out,  from  battleships  and  great  iiiier^i  to 
ilii  iliHlijiHilniljiHil  hopper  baigea. 

TTSrftft.— tlie  hariiour  extend*  from  Glasgow  BrUge  to  the  point 
where  the  Kelvin  joins  the  Clyde,  and  occupK-s  306  acrps.  For  the 
r:io<t  part  it  is  lined  by  quays  a^nd  wharves,  which  have  a  total 
leniith  of  8}  m,,  and  trtim  the  harbour  to  the  sea  vessels  drawing 
26  ft.  can  go  up  or  dovsn  on  one  tide.  It  is  1  i!ii<ii:s  lo  rcnmalu  r 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  iKth  ccntiuy  the  ri\'er  was  furdable  on 
foot  at  Dumbucfc,  la  m.  below  Glaifow  and  li  m.  &£.  of  Dooh- 
barton.  Eveit  widiin  the  Unit*  of  uie  pceiCM  haifiour  Smeaton 
leportad  to  the  town  council  in  1740  that  at  Poiatbousc  ford,  just 
east  of  the  motlth  of  the  Kelvin,  the  dejpcb  at  low  water  was  only 
15  in.  and  at  high  water  y)  in.  The  traniiffrrmation  efT^N  ied  within 
a  century  and  a,  half  is  due  to  the  cnerfty  and  entcrpri^;  of  the  dc 
Navigation  Trust.  The  earliest  shipping-port  of  t-la-sgow  was  Irvine 
in  Ayrshire,  but  lightcn|(e  was  tediou*  ud  land  carriage  co«tly.  and 
in  1658  the  civic  authontics  endeavoured  to  purchase  a  site  for  a 
s|wriouB  harbour  at  Dumbarton.  Being  thwartiil  b',  ilic  magistrates 
of  that  burgh,  however,  in  1&6j  they  «eciire<!  i  .(  ac  re  on  the  southern 
bank  at  a  »i«it  some  2  ra.  above  Greenock,  which  Ix-rame  known  as 
Port  (ilasKow,  wlicre  they  built  harlxnirs  and  cort^lriictcd  the  first 
graving  dock  in  bcotiaml.  Sixteen  years  later  the  Broomiclaw  quay 
was  buih.  but  it  was  not  until  the  tobacco  merchants  appreciateil 
the  neoessitY  of  bringing  their  wares  into  the  heart  of  the  city  that 
•eriou*  consideration  was  paid  to  schemes  for  deepening  the  water- 
way. Smeaton'*  suggestion  of  a  lock  and  dam  4  m.  bdow  the 
Broomiclaw  was  happily  not  arcrptcd,  In  176S  John  Golborne 
iiilvised  the  n.arrowing  ot  the  rivi  r  and  the  incrc  ising  of  the  ncour 
by  the  construction  of  rubble  jetties  and  the  dredging  of  sandbanks 
and  shonU.  After  James  Watt's  report  in  1769  on  the  ford  at 
Uumbuck,  Golborne  succeeded  in  1775  in  deepening  the  ford  to  6  ft. 
■at  low  water  with  a  width  of  300  ft.  By  Rcnnie'a  advice  in  1799, 
fotlowini^  up  Gottume's  reeommendatioo,  as'  many  a*  aoo  jetties 


dtdrteaed  aad low  raMile  wdia  eairied  from  point  to.poiMof  tiia 

jetties,  and  thus  the  chaniiel  was  made  more  umfarmaQdnuch  land 
reclaimed.  By  1836  there  was  a  depth  of  7  or  8  ft.at  theBroooiielaw 
at  low  water,  and  in  1840  the  whole  dutv  of  improving  the  navigation 
wan  devolved  upon  the  Navigation  Trust.  Steam  dredgers  were 
kept  Constantly  at  work,  shoals  were  leiaoved  and  rocks  blasted 
away.  Two  aulliM  cubk  yard*  of  MtMr  afe  liftad  wmr  year 
anddunmediaLodiLeag.  By  1900  thediaiuiei  had  been  deepened 
to  a  mittunum  of  33  ft.,  and,  as  already  indicated,  the  largest  vessels 
make  the  open  sea  in  one  tide,  whereas  in  1840  it  took  iJiips  drawing 
only  15  ft.  twoand  even  three  tides  to  reach  the  sea.  The  debt  of  ihi 
Trust  amounts  to  £ij,ociO,(xj<j,  and  the  annual  icvetiue  to  £45o,ch><>. 
L«jng  before  these  great  result*  had  been  achieved,  however,  the 
•hipping  trade  had  been  revolutionised  by  the  application  of  steam 
to  navigation,  and  later  by  the  use  of  iron  foe  wood  in  shipbuilding, 
in  both  respecu  enormously  ♦nhamring  the  industry  apd  coaimetoe 
of  Glaagow.  From  i8ia  to  ilao  Hemy  Bell's  "  Comet,"  30  tons, 
driven  by  an  engine  of  3  horse-power,  plied  between  Glasgow  and 
Greenock,  until  i-lie  was  wrecked,  being  the  first  stcanu-r  to  run 
regularly  on  any  river  in  the  Old  World.  Thustiooe  the  appearance 
of  that  primitive  vessel  phenomenal  change*  had  taken  place  on  the 
Clyde.  When  the. quays  and  wharves  ceased  to  be  able  to  accom- 
modate the  growing  tcalfic,  the  construction  of  docks  became 
imperative.  In  1M7  Kingston  Dock  on  the  south  side,  of  si  acres, 
was  opened,  but  soon  proved  ituidcquatc,  and  in  l«8o  (Juecn  s  Dock 
(two  basins)  at  Stotxrross,  on  the  north  side,  of  30  acres,  wa»  com- 
pleted. Although  this  could  accommodate  one  million  tons  of 
shipping,  more  dock  space  was  speedily  called  lor,  and  in  1897 
Prince's  Dock  (three  basins)  on  the  opposite  side,  of  7i  acres,  was 
Opened,  fully  equipped  with  hydraulic  and  steam  cranes  and  all  the 
other  latest  appliances.  There  arc,  besides,  three  graving  docks, 
the  lonjie.'it  of  which  (880  ft.)  can  lie  made  at  will  into  two  docks 
of  .(1 7  ft.  and  457  ft.  in  length.  The  Caledonian  an<l  Glasgow  & 
South-Westcrn  railways  have  access  to  the  harbonr  lor  k'X'Os  and 
minerals  at  Terminus  Quay  to  the  we*t  of  Kingston  Disk,  and  a 
mineral  dock  has  been  constructed  by  the  Trust  at  Clydeliank, 
about  3i  m.  below  the  harbour.  The  shiniUHi:  attains  to  colotial 
proportions.  The  import*  consist  chiefly  of  flour,  fmit,  timber, 
iron  ore,  live  stock  ana  wheat;  and  the  exports  principally  of  cotton 
manufactures,  manufactured  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  whisky, 
cotton  yarn,  linen  fabric^,  ciwl,  jiite,  jam  and  foods,  and  woollen 
manufactures. 

Governmenl.—Qy  the  Local  (iovernment  (Scotland)  Act  1889  the 
city  was  placed  entirely  in  the  county  of  Laaarki  tlM  diatrict*  tlwn 
transferred  having  |>revious]y  belonged  to  die  shiK*  of  Diunbaxton 
and  Renfrew.  In  1S<>1  the  bouodari<-H  were  enU>rgc<l  to  include 
.six  suburban  bur^;lis  .uid  a  numlier  of  suVmrdan  distncts,  the  area 
being  increased  from  bill  acres  to  11,861  acres.  1  hi'  total  area 
of  the  city  and  the  conterminous  burghs  of  Govan,  I'artick  anii 
Winning  Park — which,  though  they  successfully  resisted  annexation 
in  are  jpractkally  part  of  the  .chy— to  tsfin  acftt.  Hw 
extreme  lengtS  from  north  to  aouth  and  fiom  ea*t  to  «c*t  b  abott 
5  m.  each  way,  and  the  drcumfeicncc  measures  27  m.  In  1893  tbc 
municipal  burgh  was  constituted  a  county  of  a  city.  Glaseow  is 
Roverm-d  by  a  corporation  consisting  of  77  members,  inclucRng  14 
bailies  and  the  loTcl  provost.  In  1 K05  all  the  juiwers  which  the  tow  11 
council  exercised  a*  polioe  coaimi»»ionets  and  trustees  for  parks, 
market*,  water  aad  ua  lih*  wave  enuoUdated  and  conferred  upon 
the  oorporatkM.  Uma  yean  later  the  two  parish  councils  of  the 
city  and  barony,  which  administered  the  poor  taw  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  city  north  of  the  Clyde,  were  amalgamated  as  the  parish 
council  of  Glasgow,  with  members,  .^-s  a  county  of  a  city  f  Glasgow 
has  a  lieutenai'.i  y  :-.ih  i  lonls  provost  hoUlini;  the  otl'uc,i  and  .1 

court  of  quarter  sessions,  which  is  the  appeal  court  from  the  majjis- 
trates  sitting  as  licensing  authority.  Unaer  thecorporation  municipal 
ownership  has  reached  a  remarkable  devek^ment,  the  corporation 
owning  the  supplies  of  water,  gas  and  electnc  power,  tramways  and 
municipal  lodging-houses.  The  entefprtoe  01  the  corporation  has 
bnuinht  its  work  prominently  into  notice,  not  only  in  the  United 
Kini^dom,  but  in  the  United  States  of  .America  and  elsewhere. 
In  1839  water  was  conveyed  by  aq^ucducts  and  tunnels  from  Loch 
Katrine  (36^  ft.  above  sea-level,  giving  a  pres.siire  of  70  nr  So  it. 
above  the  highest  point  in  the  ci(y)  to  the  reservoir  at  Mugdock 
(with  a  capadty  of  900,000,000  gallons),  a  distance  of  37  m.,  wheooe 
after  filtratioif  ft  was  distributed  by  pijies  to  Glasgow,  a  further 
distance  of  7  m.,  or  ^4  m.  in  all.  iJorinx  the  next  quarter  of  a  ccn- 
iiirv  it  iMs.inii-  evident  that  this  supply  would  rccjuire  to  Im' aug- 
mented, and  powers  were  accordintjly  obtained  in  1895  to  rai«-  Loch 
Katrine  5  ft.  and  to  connect  with  it  by  tunnel  Loch  Arklet  (4^5  It. 
above  the  sea),  with  storage  for  2,050,600,000  gallons,  the  two  lixhs 
together  posecasing  a  capacity  of  twelve  thousand  wiBlion  rallons. 
The  entire  works  between  the  loch  and  the  city  were  dupHcatod 
over  a  distance  of  J3i  m.,  and  an  additional  reservoir,  nolding 
6<;4,ooci,L«xi  gallons,  was  constructed,  increamng  the  supply  held  In 
reM-rve  from  tijdays'  to  30J  days'.  In  if>ix(  tlir  building  of  a  dam 
was  undertaken  I J  m.  west  cn  the  lower  end  ot  I^x  li  Arkk  t,  designed 
to  create  a  sheet  of  water  2^  m.  long  and  to  increase  the  water-supply 
of  the  city  by  ten  million  gallona  a  day.  The  mMr  coaHHtlce 
supplies  hydraulic  power  to  mamihrnmia  ud  aaeidiant*.  'la 
tiK  eotpocaiioa  acqiiind  tiie  satwotlM.  ilie^Mdii^^^ 
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of  whkli  enemls  70  million  cub.  {t.  a  day.  In  iSqj  the  mipnly 
of  elvctric  light  ua-->  .iKo  uiuiurtaken,  and  since  that  ilati-  ilu  citv  oas 
been  portly  lighted  by  tltxiricity.  The  corporation  aJM>  Uiij  <luwn 
the  tnmimyii  which  were  leajcd  by  a  oooipaay  for  tweiity-thrc« 
yeanatamittlaf  £isoa  mileperanimin.  When  the  leue  expired 
in  1894  the  town  ootwctl  took  ever  the  working  o(  the  cars,  <tub»titut- 
ing  overhead  dectric  traction  for  horK-powcr.  One  of  the  most 
difTiriilt  problems  that  the  corporation  has  had  to  deal  with  wai  the 
h  II-  lu:  ijf  till-  [iiMir.  My  itiL-  !iin>c  of  time  am!  ilii-  congestion  of 
pipiiiation,  certain  quarters  of  tne  city,  in  old  Gla^uw  especially. 
Bad  beooiiM  ■luiiw  aad  lookeric*  of  the  worst  detcripdon.  The 
coodhkm  of  the  town  was  rapidly  growing  into  a  bywoitl,  vliea  the 
muniripality  obtained  parliamentary  powers  in  1866  enabling  it  to 
condemn  for  pun  1i.im-  "ver-crowdi-d  districts,  to  Ixirrow  money  and 
lc^•>•  rates.  The  scheme  of  reform  contemplated  the  dcmolitton  of 
10,000  inaanitary  dwellings  occupied  by  50,000  persons,  but  the 
corporatioa  wa*  rrvjuired  to  proWdc  iucommixiaiioii  lor  the  dis- 
lodged whenever  the  numbers  exceeded  500.  In  (xiint  of  fact  they 
never  needed  to  build,  aa  private  enterprise  more  than  kept  txace 
with  the  operations  of  the  ttnprovement.  TheimrlcWMcarriea  out 
promptly  and  effectually,  and  when  the  act  etj^lMl'M 'IW1  whole 
McalitiM  had  been  recreated  and  nearly  ^0,000  (lersons  properly 
honied.  Under  the  amending  act  of  1881  toe  corporation  \K%in  in 
1888  to  build  tenement  houwb  in  which  the  poor  could  rent  one  or 
more  imm  at  the  most  moderate  rentals;  lodging-houaea  for  men 
md  anmm foOtrtiwd,  and  in  1896a  home  was  erected  fortheaccom- 
mH"*''—  of  {amilics  in  certain  anauHtaMCK  The  iMnran  of  the 
Inptovement  tmsiee*  were  practically  eahauMed  io  1896,  when  it 

appoami  tha*  ■■!-:-lrij;  t\vcnt\-n!m'  \i.irs  Oi155,';5^  'i-i'l  \ni-t\  spi-nt 
in  buying  .Itu!  1       r  vi[;^'  '.all''  ,llv  I  -  nill  LMu  -  .  .1  ..I  I  T      I,  I  -uiUlinj; 

tenements  ah-I  ioii.<iiig-tu>uMfa;  Hhitc,  uii  ihc  i>ilit;r  ^nk,  i^ound 
had  been  sold  for  £1,073,000,  and  the  tru»tet-s  owned  heritable 
property  \aluccl  at  £692,000,  showing  a  deficiency  of  £42^,050. 
.'\^sl■•otI■.l  III  .  if  r.i',  |,.iy.  rs  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust  Inm  Xldded, 
ijtjji.iXKi.  an4  it  was  i"-(imate<l  that  the;*  Oix-Mtions,  bentfctaf  to' 
the  rity  in  a  variety  of  h.ad  cost  the  ritizcnn  £24,000  a  vcar. 

In  1^97  an  act  wa.*  obtaiiufi  (or  dealing  in  similar  fashion  with  in- 
sanitary' and  congested  areas  in  the  centre  o(  the  city,  ami  nn  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  and  for  acquirine  not  more  than  25  acre<i  uf 
land,  within  or  without  the  city,  for  dwellings  for  the  poorest  cla»cs. 
Along  with  these  ktcf  inpTovemettt*  the  drainage  syitem  was 
entirely  remodelled,  tiH  ana  being  divided  into  tbm  teeUBlM. 
each  distinct,  with  toparate  works  for  the  di-^ivivil  of  its  own  sewage. 
One  section  (authorized  in  189I  iin<l  li  iuMul  in  1901)  comprises  II 
sf|.  m  — one-half  within  the  city  n  ^nh  it'  tin-  ri'.t  r.  and  the  other  in 
the  <li5trict  in  I.atwrkshirf — with  works  at  l>almarnoek;  another 
section  (authorized  in  1896)  inclitdes  the  area  on  the  north  bank 
not  prwulcd  for  in  1891,  as  well  as  thy  biniha  of  Partickand  Clyde- 
faank  aad  intervening  portions  of  the  ibiRa  of  Renfrew  and  Dum- 
barton, the  total  area  consisting  of  14  sq.  m.,  with  works  at  Oalmuir, 
7  HI,  below  GlasRow:  and  the  third  section  (authorized  in  iKqK) 
embraces  the  ivhoh  muniriial  area  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
the  burghs  of  l<uthi  r,j;l'  n.  I'ollnksliaws,  Kinniiik:  I'afk  and  Cnn-an, 
and  certain  distrieis  in  the  Luunties  uf  Kcnln-A  and  Lanark — 14 
ta.  m.  in  all,  which  may  l*  extended  by  the  inclusion  of  the  burght 
01  Renfrew  and  Pai«.l<-y — with  work*  at  Uraehead,  I  m.  cast  of 
Renfrew,  Among  ot  her  works  in  which  it  has  interests  there  may  be 
mentioned  its  repreM  iitatuin  on  the  l>uard  of  the  Clyde  Navigation 
Trust  and  the  t;<)M'niiii^  boily  uf  the  West  of  Scotlatu!  Technical 
Colte,;e.  In  n-pi-c;  of  p;irl:anientar\  r<i'ri."<'nfation  the  Reform 
Act  of  183a  gave  two  members  to  f'ila«.j;ow,  a  third  was  added  in 
1868  (thouigh  each  elector  bad  only  two  votes),  and  ia  1885  the  dty 
was  split  up  into  seven  ifivislonf ,  ear  h  returning  oaanuatMr. 

/'o^u/fl/tow.-  Through. irit  thr  i  ii!i  century  the  populatioa  grew 
prodisiouiily.  OiiK  r7  v-^  i;.  i  -  1  It  was  ne.irl>' dmihled  in  twenty 
year<«.  being  i4-,i  4i  in  1     1  'I-,  oiit^trippin-,;  Fdinbunth.  ft 

had  Ijecome  .195.503  in  i.sni,  ami  m  iliSi  it  w.is  511,115,.  In  iKoi. 
prior  to  extension  of  the  iKiuiiiUtry,  it  was  56^319,  aad,  after  ex- 
tension. 65H.198,  aad  in  1901  it  stood  at  76i,7(n,-  -The  birth-ate 
avera^ris  ^^3,  and  the  death-rate  21  per  itxx),  but  the  mortality  before 
the  City  improvement  scheme  wai  mrrird  out  was  as  high  as  t3 
per  1000.  Owing  to  Its  bcinu  o.nv.  nii  nt  of  accents  from  the  High- 
lands, a  very  considerable  number  of  Oaelic-speaking  persons  live  in 
Glasgow,  wfiile  the  );reat  industries  attract  an  enormous  number  of 
persons  from  other  parts  of  Scotland.  The  valuation  of  the  city, 
wMch  in  i878-l879waa  £3430,697,  now  exceeds  £5,000,000. 

nisltry.—Hmt  an  wraial  theoriei  ai  to  the  oiigia  ef  tJie 
mnu  of  Gliagow.  Ooe  bokb  that  it  eoBcs  frooi  Gulie  words 
meaning  "  dark  glen,"  descriptive  of  the  narrow  ravine  through 
which  the  Moleodinar  flowed  to  the  Clyde.  But  the  more 
generally  accepted  version  is  that  the  word  is  ;he  ('<■!•  if  Clfscku, 
afterwards  written  (.lesco  or  (ihisghu,  mraninp  "  dear  green 
sp<i|  "  ileitis,  green;  cu  or  >;/ii<.  dear),  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  iht  name  of  the  setllemcnt  that  Kcntigern  found  here 
when  he  came  to  convert  '.he  liritons  of  Strathrlvde.  Mungo 
became  the  patron-sainl  of  Glasgow,  and  the  motto  and  arms 
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of  the  dty  are  wholly  identified  with  liim— "Let  Glaai|!^#. 
Flourish  by  the  Preaching  of  the  Word,"  usually  st«ortcned  tO) 
"Letdaagownottiiah."  ItiaBottilltbe(alb€eBtHfy,how«w«r| 
that  the  Ustotyeftbe  dty  beoomw  dear.  About  iirSWUiatt' 
the  Uoa  made  the  town  by  charter  a  bw^  afbaxoajr,  aad  |ave 
it  a  market  with  freedom  and  customs.  Ainoagit  more  or  loa 
isolated  episodes  of  which  record  has  been  preserved  may  be 
mentioned  the  battle  of  the  Bell  o'  the  Brae,  on  the  site  of  High 
Street,  in  which  Wallace  routed  the  English  under  Percy  in 
ijoo;  the  betrayal  of  Wallace  to  the  English  in  i.^o,  in  a  barn 
situated,  according  to  tradition,  in  Robroyslon.  just  :je\  in.d  the 
north-eastern  boundary  of  the  dty;  the  ravages  of  the  plague  in 
1350  and  thirty  years  later;  the  regent  Arran's  siege,  in  1544, 
of  the  bishop's  casUe,  garrisoned  by  the  earl  of  Glencaim,  and 
the  subsequent  fight  at  the  Butts  (now  the  Gallowgate)  when 
the  teens  of  amrauleB  were  diihonmired,  in  which  the  regent's 
men  geiBed  the  d^.  '  Most  ci  the  iahabitaiits  irere  oppoaed  tO' 
Queen  Mary  aad  nwqractiviljraiiipported  Murray  in  the  battle 
of  Lnngside— the  sitA  of  which  is  BOW  occupied  by  the  QueeaV 
Park— on  the  t3th  of  May  1368,  in  which  she  lost  crown  and 
kingdom.  A  memorial  of  the  conflict  was  erected  on  the  site 
in  1SS7.  I'ndi  r  James  the  town  became  a  roynl  burgh  in 
i(>S<j,  with  freed(jr;i  at  the  river  from  the  Broomici.iw  to  the  Cloch. 
But  the  ellorts  10  15.*. ablish  episcopacy  aroused  the  fervent 
anti-prelatical  sentiment  of  the  people,  who  made  common 
cause  with  the  Covenanters  to  the  end  of  their  long  struggle. 
Montrose  mulcted  the  citizens  heavily  after  the  battle  of  Kilsyth 
la  S045,  aad  three  years  later  the  i>rovu:>t  and  bailies  were  deposed 
for  contumacy  to  their  sovereign  lord.  Plague  and  famine  devast- 
ated the  town  in  1649,  and  in  1652  a  conflagration  laid  a  third 
of  the  buigh  in  ashes.  Even  after  the  nstontioa  its  Sttfiatiag8> 
were  sort*.  It  was  tbe  headquattars  of  tba  WWaainiiwa 
of  the  west  and  its  prisons  were  constantly  IDIed  villi  xehds 
for  conscience'  sake.  The  government  scourged  the  townsfolk 
with  an  army  of  IfiKfil^it'.ders,  whose  brutality  only  scr\'ed  to 
strengthen  the  resistance  at  ihebaltlcsof  Drumclogand  BothweU 
Brig.  With  the  Union,  hotly  resented  as  it  was  at  the  time, 
the  dawn  of  almost  unbroken  prosperity  arose.  By  the  treaty 
of  Union  Scottish  ports  were  placed,  in  respect  uf  tr.ulc,  on  the 
same  footing  as  English  ports,  and  the  situation  of  Glasgow 
enabled  it  to  acquire  a  ftill  share  of  the  ever-increasing  Atlantic 
trade.  Its  commerce  was  already  considerable  and  in  population 
it  was  now  the  second  town  in  Scotlatid.  It  enjoyed  a  practical 
monopoly  of  the  sale  of  saw  and  refined  sugars,  had  the  light 
to  tint  ipirila  fsMiiMolaaaes  fine  of  dutyi  dedt  ISTgdy  bi  cured 
heitiiig  and  eeliMB,  sent  bides  to  Bni^  tanners  and  saam^ 
factaredeoapaadliMii.  It  chatlenged  tbe  supremacy  of  Bristol 
in  the  tobacco  trade — fetching  cargoes  from  Virginia,  Maryland 
and  Carolina  in  its  own  fleet — so  that  by  177:  its  importations 
of  tobacco  amounted  to  more  than  half  of  the  whole  quantity 
brought  into  the  United  Kingdom.  The  tobacco  merchants 
built  handsome  mansions  and  the  town  rapidly  extended  west- 
wards. With  the  surplus  profits  new  industries  were  created, 
which  helped  the  city  through  the  period  of  the  American  War. 
Most,  though  not  all,  of  the  manufactures  in  which  Glasgow 
'  has  always  held  a  foremost  place  date  f ram  this  period.  It  was 
in  1764  that  James  Watt  succeeded  in  repairing  a  hithMO 
unworkable modd  of  Newcomen's  fire  (steam)  engine  in  his  cahll 
wadnhop  witUb  the  college  pcediicts.  Sh^ibuildiiig  oa  a 
cokeHd  scale  aad  the  ononaoas  devdepOMatfr  ia  the'bpoa  fm-^ 
dustries  and  cngineciiag  wsmmetk*)^  tbtmiwtk  of  Ae'tftb 
century.  The  failure  of  the  western  bank  ai  sBftt  tba  GMI' 
War  in  the  United  Stales,  the  collapse  of  the  City 'of  {ibUfOW. 
bank  in  iH;S,  among  other  disasters,  involved'beflvy  losses  and 
distress,  but  recovery  was  always  rapid. 

.-XrrnoKtTtF?!. — !■  Clcland,  Annals  of  ClasRcnv  fClnsgow,  iSif>';; 
Duncan,  Lilcmry  fUslory  of  GUisemc  (f">lasgow,  iMKd);  Rrf,i5lr;u<', 
Epistopatus  iHasgow  (Maitland  Club,  1843);  Pagan,  Sketch  of  Ike 
Hatmnt  tl  Oattaw  (Claaapw,  1847);  Sir  J.  O.  Harwick.  BodntHy 
from  lb  ourcft  lUcoris  of  Clast^  (Buigh  Records  Sockty) :  CkarHr^ 
rflating  to  Glasgow  (Glasniw,  i89i):l?iwr  Cl)-de  and  Harhoiu  of 
Clatgow  (Glasgow,  1898) ;  GUttntm  Past  and  Present  (Glasgow,  1884) ; 
JtfiMtMmto  InUnrtUaiit  Gtatgpm  (Maitland  Club,  1854);  J.  Strang, 
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CUtsgow  and,  its  Clubs  (Glasgow.  ia64) :  Rcid  ("  Senex  "J,  Uid  Olafgow 

g'.Usgow.  1864):  A.  MarKoorKr.  Old  Glasgow  (GUwgow.  itWJ; 
eas.  The  Rmr  Clyde  (Gla<ti;ow,  1881);  Gale,  Lock  Kalrint  Wattr- 
works  (GlasgDW,  1S83);  Mason.  Publk  and  PrwaU  Libraries  «/ 
Gtaspmi  (Gbtgow,  1B85);  J.  Nirol.  Vital,  Social  and  Economte 
Slitlistits  of  G/ass<nt'{l88l);  rB.Ru-^s.11.  l.iff  in  One  Room  (Glasgow. 
IHSH);  Tuktled  Houses  (Gbsjjuw,  i^-iji;  T.  Sjhkt\  ;11<',  GVorjc 
Square  {G\a>igow,  1891);  J.  A.  Kiltwtnck,  Literary  Landmnrks  of 
Glasgrne  (Glasgow,  I«98):  J.  K.  M'Dowall,  Peoples  History  of 
Glasgow  (Glasgow,  '1899):  Sir  J.  Bell  and  J.  Paton,  GVujjou':  Its 
Mumkifdl  Ormnitalion  and  AdminittnUoH  (Glasgow.  i8y6):  Sir 
D.  RkninoiMir  SoUt  on  Muniiipat  Work  (Glaseow,  1899);  J-  M. 
Lami,  Glastoar  and  the  Barony  (G  bagow,  1 895) ;  01  J Glasgow  (Gla^g"^'- 
1890);  J.  H.  Muir.  Glasgow  in  iQOi. 

GLASITES,  or  Samdcuakians,'  a  Christian  sect,  founded  in 
Scotland  by  Join  QIm  (q.v.).  It  spread  into  England  and 
Amenca,  but  u  amr  pnctically  fixdnct.  Giu  disseoled  from 
tbc  Wettaiaatcr  Confrnrinn  only  in  his  virin  u  to  Uie  qtiritual 
aaton  «t.tk»  dMudi  iad  the  fnaetioas  «f  tiw  dvfl  ma^tatnte. 
BttthisMiiTiB^aw  Kobert  Stadcnun  added  adlMiBCtivadoctriiie 
at  to  the  nattire  of  faith  which  is  thus  stated  on  his  tombstone: 
"That  the  bare  death  of  Jesus  Christ  without  a  thought  or 
deed  on  tlie  partof  man.iBsufljcicnt  topresenl  the  chief  of  sinners 
spotless  before  God."  In  a  series  of  letters  to  James  Hervcy, 
tbc  author  of  Tlieron  mui  .l5/>;.si.i,  he  maintained  th.it  justifying 
faith  is  a  simple  .issi-nt  to  the  divine  testimony  concerning 
Jesus  Christ ,  ditTcring  in  no  way  in  its  character  from  belief  in  any 
ordinary  testimony.  In  their  practice  the  Glasite  churches  aimed 
at  a  strict  conformity  with  the  primitive  type  of  Christianity 
as  understood  by  them.  Each  congregation  had  a  pluxality  of 
elders,  pastors  or  bishops,  who  were  chosen  acoanlaig  to  what 
were  bdieved  to  fae  the  instiucthms  of  Paul,  withrat  regard  to 
pveviOttS  edncatiaa  or  present  occupation,  and  who  enjoy  a 
perfect  equality  in  office.  To  have  been  married  a  second  time 
disqualified  for  ordination,  or  for  continued  tenure  of  the  office 
of  bishop.  In  all  the  action  of  the  rhurrh  unanimity  was  con- 
sidered to  be  necessary;  if  any  nicmbcr  ditlered  in  opinion  from 
the  rest,  he  must  either  surretidir  his  judgmeiil  to  that  of  the 
church,  or  be  shut  out  from  its  cumniunioii.  To  join  in  prayer 
with  any  one  not  :■.  iDei'ilicr  of  the  clenuniinalion  was  regarded 
as  unlawful,  and  cvm  i<i  eat  or  drink  with  one  who  had  been 
twommunicated  was  h(  It!  to  be  wrong.  The  Lord's  Supper 
was  observed  weekly;  and  between  forenoon  and  afternoon 
acrvke  every  Sunday  a  love  feast  was  held  at  which  every 
QMii^flK  lequiied  to  be  present.  MuttuU  eKhortalion  was 
practised  at  d  the  meetings  for  diviaeaenrioe,  when  any  nranber 
who  bad  the  gift  of  speech  (xA^uyie}  **■  aOomd  to  speah. 
The  practice  of  washing  one  andtber's  feet  was  at  one  tine 
observed;  and  it  was  for  a  long  time  customary  for  each  brother 
and  sister  to  receive  new  members,  on  admission,  with  a  holy 
kiss.  "  Things  strangled  "  and  "'  blood  "  were  rigorously  ab- 
stained from;  the  lot  was  rcgar<lc<i  as  sacred;  the  accumulation 
oi  wealth  they  held  to  be  uii&criptural  and  improper,  and  each 
member  considered  his  property  as  liable  to  be  called  upon 
at  any  time  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  the  necessities 
of  the  church.  Churches  of  this  order  were  founded  in  Paisley, 
Glasgow,  Ivdinburgh,  Lcith,  Arbroath,  Montrose,  Aberdeen, 
Dunkcid,  Cupar,  Galashiels,  Liverpool  and  London,  where 
Michael  Faraday  was  long  an  elder.  Their  etdusivcness 
in  practice,  ncglsct  of  education  for  dtemnistiy,  and  the 
antlnomian  tendency  «f  their  doctrine  contribatod  to  their 
dissolution.  Many  Glasites  joined  the  general  imdy  of  Scottish 
CongreRationalists,  and  the  sect  may  now  be  coonidered  extinct. 
The  last  u(  the  Sandemanian  churcbca.in  AaMrkn  ceued  bo 
exist  in  iSgO. 

^See  Jamc*  Roes,  tfutary      Ctnnfftfimimi  luiapnidtnty  in 

Scotland  (Glasgow.  1900).  (D.  Mn.} 

GLASS  (O.K.  |i;.'£r.T,  cf.  Ger.  Gl.ts,  perhaps  derived  from  an  old 
Teutonic  root  x7<i-.  a  variant  of  ,  having  the  general  sense  of 
shining,  cf.  "  glare."  "  glow  "),  a  h.Trd  hub.Nlance,  usually  trans- 
parent or  translucent,  which  from  a  lluid  condition  at  a  high 
temperature  has  passed  to  a  solid  condition  with  sufficient 
rapidity  to  prevent  the  formation  of  visible  crystals.  Tiwre 

'The  name  Glasites  or  (<U^^i(c■^^  was  generally  Uicd  in  Scotiafld; 
in  England  and  America  the  name  Sandemanians  was  flioreooonnan. 


are  many  varieties  of  j^lass  dithering  widely  in  chemical  com- 
position and  in  physical  qualities.  Most  varieties,  however, 
have  certain  qualities  in  common.  They  pass  through  a  viscous 
stage  in  ccmling  from  a  state  of  fluidity;  they  develop  effects 
of  colour  when  tiie  glaaa  jaixtuns  an  fused  with  certain  metallic 
oxides;  thty  an,  whoi  coU,  bad  conductors  both  of  electticitf 
and  bMt,  thcgrareeastty  fractured  by  a  blow  or  shodi  and  show  a 
conchoidal  fracture;  they  are  but  sUghtly  affected  by  ondinaiy 
solvents,  but  are  readily  attacked  by  hydioflnoric  acid. 

The  structure  of  glass  has  been  the  subject  of  repeated  in- 
ve-stigations.  The  theory  n-.-i.st  '.vidrly  .Tcrrptcd  at  present  is 
that  glass  is  a  quickly  solidified  solution,  in  which  silica,  sihc^itcs, 
borates,  phosphates  and  aluminatcs  may  be  cither  solvents  or 
solutes,  and  metallic  oxides  and  mct.als  may  be  held  either 
in  solution  or  in  su.^iper-.sion.  Long  experience  has  fixed  the 
mixtures,  so  far  as  ordinary  furnace  temperatures  are  con- 
cerned, which  produce  the  varieticsof  gkas  htflOaHMin  use.  The 
essential  materials  of  which  these  mixtuns  are  made  are,  for 
English  flint  glass,  sand,  carbonate  of  potash  and  red  lead; 
for  plate  and  sheet  glass,  sand,  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  sodn 
and  carbonate  «rf  lime;  and  foe  Bohemian  ^aas,  aaind,  carbonate 
of  pot.ish  and  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  convenient  to  treat 
these  gl.TSScs  89  "normal"  glasses,  but  they  are  in  reality 

mixtures  of  sil:  :.n:I  lmiuiuI  riL'htly  be  regarded  as  dcljliitc 

chemical  coiiipounds  or  icprtituttd  by  dclniile  chemical 
formulae. 

The  knowlcnlge  of  the  chemistry  of  glass-making  has  been 
considerably  widened  by  Dr  F,  O.  Schutt's  experiments  at  the 
Jena  glass-works.  The  commercial  success  of  these  works  has 
demonstrated  the  value  of  pure  science  to  manufactures. 

The  recent  large  increase  in  the  number  of  varieties  of  glass 
has  been  chiefly  due  to  developments  in  the  manufacture  of 
optical  glass.  Glasses  poaieising  special  qitalities  have  been 
required,  and  have  been  auppliaa  fagt  the  intndnction  of  new 
combinatkU  of  materials.  The  (Ufa  of  the  apedie  gravity 
of  glasses  from  2-5  to  5  0  iUustntes  the  effect  of  nodiiled 
compositions.  In  the  same  way  glass  can  be  rendered  more  or 
less  fusible,  and  its  stability  can  be  increased  both  in  relation 
to  extremes  of  tempenture  and' to  the  chemical  action  of 

solvents. 

The-  tluidity  of  glass  at  a  high  tcmperat  uie  renders  possible 
the  prcKcsses  of  ladelling,  pourii;g,  casting  and  stirring.  A 
mass  of  pliiss  in  a  viscous  state  can  be  rolled  with  an  iron  roller 
like  dough ;  can  be  rendered  hollow  by  the  pressure  of  the  human 
breath  or  by  compressed  air;  can  be  forced  by  air  preeewra.  Of 
by  a  necfaanicaily  driven  plungcf,  to  take  the  shape  and  im- 
pressioo  of  a  mould;  and  can  be  almost  indefinitely  extended  as 
solid  rod  or  as  hoDow  tvbe.  So  extensible  is  viscous  glass  thnt 
it  can  be  drawn  oiit  into  a  filament  aufkiently  fine  and  dastk 
to  be  woven  into  a  fabric. 

Glasses  are  generally  transparent  but  may  be  translucent  or 
opaque.  Semi-opacity  due  to  crystallization  may  be  induced 
in  many  gla5.M:s  by  maintaining  them  for  a  long  period  at  a 
temperature  just  insuflicicnt  to  cause  fusion.  In  this  way  is  pro- 
duced the  crystalline,  devilrilied  materi;il,  known  as  Reaumur's 
porcelain.  Semi-opacity  and  opati:y  .ire  jiually  produced 
by  the  addition  to  the  glass  mixtures  of  niaieriiils  which  will 
remain  in  suspension  in  the  glass,  such  as  oxide  of  tin,  oxide 
of  arsenic,  phosphate  of  lime,  cryolite  or  a  mixture  of  felspar 
and  fluorspar. 

Little  is  known  about  the  actual  cause  of  colour  in  glaae 
beswnd  the  fact  that  certain  materials  added  to  and  melted 
with  certain  glsss>miTturea  will  in  favourable  circumstances 
produce  effects  of  colour.  The  colouring  agents  are  generally 
metallic  oxides.  The  same  oxide  may  produce  different  colours 
with  difTcrcnf  gl.ass-mixtures,  and  ditTercnt  oxides  of  the  same 
metal  may  produce  ditTerent  rolours.  'I'hr  p'.irjjle-hlue  i>f  ri)b:d!, 
the  chrome  green  or  yellow  of  chromium,  I  hi' dichroic  canary- 
colour  of  uranium  and  the  violet  of  niang.ine.sc,  arc  constant. 
Ferrous  oxide  produces  an  olive  green  or  a  pale  blue  according 
to  the  glass  with  whit  h  it  is  mixed.  F'erric  oxide  gives  a  yellow 
,  colour,  but  requires  the  presence  of  an  oxidising  agent  to  prevent 
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ndactiootothifiniimiUte.  LflML|iv9ft|M]ejrellinr  colour. 

Silver  oxide,  niied  «  a  paint 'Mid«|MMd  on  tfa^-Mufiicc  of  a 
piece  of  glass  and  heated,  ffves  a  pennaacntyeDoir  mim.  Finely 
divided  vegetable  charcoal  add«l  to  a  soda-lime  glaaa  fivies  a 

yellow  colour.   It  has  been  suggested  that  the  colour  ts  due  to 

nul|itiur,  but  the  rHi-ct  i.ir.  be  protiutiKl  with  a  kI^'--"'  mixture 
coutaiiling  no  sulphur.  Irci-  or  turnbiiicd,  and  by  intrcabiiig 
the  proportion  of  thartoal  the  intensiiy  of  iht  colour  '  an  be 
increased  until  it  reaches  bl  ick  opacity.  Selenites  and  seienalcs 
give  a  pale  pinii  or  pinkish 
yellow.  TcUurium  appear^, 
to  give  a  pale  pink  tint. 
Nickel  with  a  potasb-lcad 
glass  gives  a  violet  colour, 
and  •  bmm  oolaot  with 
a  aodarMne  gbia.  Cofver 
fhwi  a  pMCMk-Uoe  which 
becDBMi  green  if  the  pro 
portion  of  the  copper  osidc 
it  increased.  If  oxide  cf 
copper  is  ail'.lcd  to  .1  gla,- 
inixluro  containing  a  slronj 
rodiiring  agent,  a  glass  i 
produced  which  when  tirf 
taken  from  the  crucible  i~ 
colourless  but  on  being  rt 
heated  develops  a  deep 
crinisoo  -  ruby  colour.  A 
similar  glass,  if  its  cooling 
ia  fftttiy  Ktaidcd,  produces  throughout  its  bubslance  luinulc 
cqatdi  of  SMtaOic  copper,  and  closely  resembles  the  mineral 
called  avaatoiiae.  Thote  is  also  an  intenmediate  stage  in  which 
tlie  glaas  has  a  maty  nd  colour  Iqr  ndectcd  ligkt,  and  a  purple- 
blue  colour  by  transmitted  lighu  Glaaa  romtainiBt  fold  behaves 
in  almost  precisely  the  same  way,  but  theiuby  ^ass  iskascrimsoD 
th.in  mpiH  r  rubyglas.s.  J.  E.  C.  Ma^cwell  Garnett,  who  has  studied 
the  optical  properties  of  these  glasses,  has  suggested  that  the 
changes  in  colour  corres|Kind  with  changes  rtTeeted  in  the 
Structure  of  the  metals  a.s  they  |>ass  gradually  from  solution  iu 
the  glass  to  a  state  ol  crystaliiz.ation. 

Owing  to  impurities  contained  in  the  materials  from  which 
are  made,  accidental  coloration  or  discoloration  is  often 
produced.  For  this  reason  chemical  agents  are  added  to  glass 
mixtures  to  remove  or  neutralise  accidental  colour.  Ferrous 
oxide  is  the  usual  cause  of  discoloration.  By  converting  ferrous 
into  tettic  oxide  the  green  tint  is  changed  to  yellow,  which  is 
lata  iwtinwMfi  Oridatiim  may  be  eflccted  by  the  addition  to 
the  tfaaa  nhctine  of  a  aMbatanoc  iriucb  gives  up  oxygen  at  a 
high  temperatnn,  andk  aa  mangancae  diojdkie  or  aiaenic  tiKHdde. 
With  the  same  object,  red  lead  and  saltpetn  an  wed  in  the 
mi.xtare  for  potash-Icad  glass.  Manganese  dioodde  not  Only  acts 
U!.  a  source  of  oxygen,  but  develops  a  pink  tint  in  the  glass,  which 
is  complcrocntaqr  tfli  and  neutxaliaea  the  gmcn  cdoor  due  to 
ferrous  oxide. 

Glass  is  a  bad  condintor  of  heat.  When  boiling  water  is 
poured  into  a  glass  vessel,  the  vessel  frequently  breaks,  on 
account  of  the  unequal  expansion  of  the  inner  and  outer  layers. 
If  in  the  process  of  glass  manufacture  a  glass  vcsiu-l  is  suddenly 
cooled,  the  constituent  particles  are  unable  to  arrange  ihein.^eU  es 
and  the  vessel  remains  in  a  state  of  extreme  tension.  The  surface 
of  the  vessel  may  be  haid,  out  the  vessel  is  liable  to  fracture 
00  receiving  a  trifling  shock.  M.  de  la  Bastic's  process  of 
"toughening"  glaaa  is  dipping  glass,  raised  to  a 

tempecatiue  slightly  hdow  the  mckiag-poiat,  into  molten 
tallow.  The  surface  of  the  glaaa  was  baideoed*  bat  the  hmer 
layers  remained  in  unstable  equilibrium.  IHKCt|y  the  CfUSt 
was  pierced  the  whole  mass  was  shattered  into  minute  fngaaents. 
In  all  branches  of  glass  in.iir.if.uture  !he  ;irines?  of  "annealing," 
i.e.  cooling  the  manuiactureti  objects  j-uttnieiilly  slowly  to  allow 
the  constituent  particles  to  settle  into  a  condition  of  equilibrium, 
is  of  vital  importance.  The  desired  result  is  obtained  either  by 
moving  the  manufactuccdgooda  gradually  away  from  a  conataot 


source  of  beat,  or  byphdng  thei|i  in  fi  heated  hfla  aad,«llovii|g 
the  heat  gradually  to  die  out. 

The  furnaces  (fig.  i$)  employed  for  melting  gl.iss  are  uraaOy 
heated  with  gas  on  the  "  Siemens,"  or  some  similar  system  of 
regenerative  heating.  In  the  United  States  natural  gas  is  used 
whereviT  il  is  available.  In  .sunie  English  works  coal  is  still 
employed  for  iliretl  hi:aling  wilh  various  fornii  o(  iiicLhanical 
stjkers.  ("rude  petroleum  and  .1  thin  tar.  resulting  from  the 
process  of  enriching  water-gas  with  petroleum,  have  been  used 


Stemens's  Contiaaaus  Tank  Furnace. 


both  with  compressed  air  and  with  steam  with  considerable 
success.  Electrical  fumaoes  have  not  as  yet  been  employed 
for  ordinary  gUsa-malung  OD  acuanerdai  acale,  hot  the  electrical 
plaau  which  have  hem  mtttA  for  ladting  and  nmdding 
quaita  luggeat  the  poaiibBity  of  electdc  beating  being  employed 
for  the  manufacture  glass.  Many  forms  of  apparatus  have 
been  tried  for  ascertaining  the  temperature  of  gla.ss  furnaces. 
It  is  usually  essential  that  some  fxirts  of  the  apparatus  shall  be 
made  to  acquire  a  temperature  idenlical  w'lih  the  lemf>erature 
to  be  measured.  Chving  to  the  ph>^i^al  changes  produced  in  the 
material  exposed  pr<ilongcd  obscrvat.uns  of  temperature  are 
impossible.  In  the  I'^rj'  radiation  pyrometer  this  dilTieulty 
is  obviated,  as  the  iostriunent  may  be  placed  at  a  con.sit!erable 
distance  from  the  furnace.  The  radiation  passing  out  from  an 
o|>ening  in  the  furnace  falls  upon  a  concave  mirror  in  a  telescope 
and  is  focused  upon  a  thcrmodcctric  couple.  The  hotter  the 
furnace  the  greater  is  the  tiae  of  tempeiattti*  of  the  couple. 
The  electiomotiw  force  tfauB  geneiated  ia  matSMwd  by  a  gahrww- 
meter,  the  acale  of  which  h  diviibd  and  figured  ao  that  the 
lempctaton  may  be  directly  read.  (See  TBEUOHBny.) 

In  dealing  with  the  manufacture  of  glaaa  it  ia  coovenient 
to  group  the  variona  branches  in  the  following  manner: 

Mani^faclurtd  dots, 
h  OptiealGbiaB 

IL  Blown  Gtam 
1  


I  

A.  Table  glass. 


III. 


B.  4ufae.  ■ 
Special  glasses 
for  t  her  mo-  glstf 

meters,  and 
other  special 
glaaacs. 

Mediaiiically  IVesMd  GIbm 


ditat  ix  dottka. 


A.  Plate  and  rolled  plate  glass.  B.  Pressed  table  glass. 

I.  Oracu.  Gum.— Aa  ngaida  both  mode  of  produetloa  and 
essential  properties  optical  gfaua  dUTcn  widely  from  all  other 
varieties.  These  differences  arise  primarily  from  the  fact  that 

glass  for  optical  uses  is  required  in  comparatively  large  and  thick 
pieces,  while  for  most  other  purposes  glass  is  used  in  the  form 
of  compaiativieiy  thin.aheeu;  whien.  therefore,  as  a  oonaeiiuaKe 
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of  Dollond's  invention  of  arhrotnatir  telescope  objectives  in 
1 7  57,  a  flcnmnii  tirs;  .iroso  fiir  o[itical  j;ias.H,  ihe  in<iuL^try  wiis 
unable  to  furnish  suitable  material.  Flint  glass  particularly, 
which  appeared  quite  salistactory  when  viewed  in  small  pieces, 
was  found  to  be  ao  far  from  homogencmis  as  to  be  useless  for 
lens  cotistructioo.  The  first  s;<  [>  towards  overcoming  this  vital 
defect  in  optical  ^nt  ««S  Ukcn  by  I'.  L.  Guinand,  towards  the 
end  «f  tlw  tSth  oeatuiy,  fay  mtroducing  the  process  of  stirring 
tlie  molleii  gbn'  by  meMia  of  a  cyliiider  of  firacUy.  GoiDand 
nu  iDduoed  to  migrate  from  fan  bonw  io  Siritaerfauid  to  Bavaria, 
where  he  worked  at  the  production  of  homogeneous  flint  glass, 
first  with  Joseph  von  UtzschncWcr  and  then  with  J.  Fraunhofer; 
the  latter  ultimately  attained  consideraljle  success  and  produced 
telcscopedisksupto28ccntimctres{i  1  1:1. J  diameter.  Fraunhofer 
further  iijiti.ucd  the  spccificatii.m  ot'  refraction  and  dispersion 
ir.  terms  of  certnin  lines  of  the  sjn-ctr  ira,  and  even  attempted 
an  iiu  cst  ipntion-  01  the  clTcct  of  clieniieal  composition  on  the 
relative  (iispvt!<iou  produced  by  glaswfs  in  dillcrcnt  parts  of  the 
spectrum.  Guinand's  process  was  further  developed  in  France 
by  Guinaud's  sons  and  subsequently  by  Bontemps  and  F.  Feil. 
In  Bontemps  was  obliged  to  leave  France  for  political 
reasons  and  came  to  England,  where  he  initiated  the  optical 
glass  manufacture  at  Chance's  glass  works  near  Birmingham, 
and  this  firm  altimately  attained  a  considcrabie  reputation  in 
the  prodttctkm  of  optical  glast,  eqpedally  of  laiise  diiks  for 
tdcccope  dbjwtlveB.  Efiorts  at  inprowjnf  optical  giaa  had, 
however,  not  been  confined  to  the  descendants  and  saecessors 
of  Guinand  and  Fraunhofer.  In  1824  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  of  London  appointed  a  committee  on  the  subject,  the 
e.vpirinienlal  worl,:  bcirif;  carrieil  out  l>y  I-ar;'.;!ay.  Farad.iy 
indcpfudeully  rctogliiicd  lilt  lUcesNity  tor  mechanical  SRifRliim 
of  the  molten  glass  in  order  to  ensure  homoj;e:ieiiy,  and  to 
facilitate  his  manipulations  he  worked  witii  deti^c  lead  borate 
glasses  which  are  very  fusible,  but  have  jiroveii  tixi  tinstnhle 
for  ordinary  optical  purposes.  Later  Macs  of  Clichy  (France) 
exhibited  some  "zinc  crown"  glass  in  small  plates  of  optical 
quality  at  the  London  Exhibition  of  and  another  French 
glass-maker,  Lamy,  produced  a  dense  thallium  glass  in  1867. 
In  tin  W.  V.  Harcourt  began  experiments  in  glass-making, 
in  whii^  he  iras  auhaeqiMntly  jouied  fay  G.  G.  Stokes.  Their 
object  was  to  piinue  the  inquitiy  began  by  Ftaunholer  as  to  the 
effect  of  chemical  compodtlan  on  ^  distribution  of  dispersion. 
The  specific  effect  of  boric  acid  in  tlni  rtspcct  was  corrcrtiy 
ascertained  by  Stokes  and  Harcourt,  but  they  mistook  the  effect 
of  titatiii  acid.  J.  Ilo[iktnson,  working  at  Chance's  k'-'"^^  -.vurks, 
subsequent  made  an  .tttempt  to  produce  a  titanium  silicate 
gLiss,  but  nuthiriK  further  resulted. 

The  tiexl  aini  most  imfHjrtant  forward  step  in  the  progress  of 
optical  glass  niannfacturc  was  initiated  by  Ernst  Abbe  and 
carried  out  jointly  by  bittj  and  O.  Scholt  at  Jena  in  Germany. 
Aided  by  grants  from  the  Trussian  government,  these  workers 
systematically  investigated  the  eHect  of  introducing  a  large 
nuiuUt  of  different  chemical  substances  (oxides)  into  vitreous 
fiiuea.  As  a  result  a  whole  series  of  glasses  of  novel  composit  ion 
and  opticnl  praperkin  were  produced.  A  certain  number  of  the 
moat  prainisimof  these,  item  the  ptB^  optical  point  of  view, 
bad  tmfortunately  to  be  abandoned  for  practical  use  ««dng  to 
their  chemical  instability,  and  the  problem  of  Fraunhofer,  viz. 
the  production  of  pairs  of  glasses  of  widely  differing  refraction 
ami  ui-persion,  but  having  a  simitar  distribution  of  dispersion 
in  thv  varioui  regions  of  the  spectrum,  was  not  in  the  first inslanc-c 
solved.  On  the  other  hand,  while  in  the  ciider  crown  ami  llini 
KlasMH!  fVip  rrhsticijl  between  refraction  and  di.->[K'rsion  had  been 
Ijrattically  iixe.l  d'.s[irrsion  and  refraction  increabiiif;  renuU'.ily 
with  the  density  of  the  glass,  in  some  of  the  ncwglasaes  introduced 
by  Abbe  and  Scholt  this  relation  is  altered  and  a  relatively 
low  refractive  index  is  accompanied  by  a  relatively  high  dbpcr- 
rion,  while  in  others  a  falt^  refractive  index  is  associated  with 
low  dispersive  power. 

The  initiative,  of  Abbe  and  Scbott,  whidi  was  greatly  aided 
by  the  leaowces  for  scientific  investigation  available  at  Ibc 
Physikaliscihe  RddisanstiU  (tmperial  Pbysieal  Laboratory), 


led  to  surh  important  developments  that  •imilar  work  was 
undertaken  in  France  by  the  firm  of  Mantois,  llie  succe^.sors 
of  Feil,  and  somewhat  later  by  Chance  in  England.  The  manu- 
facture of  the  new  varieties  of  glass,  originally  known  a-s  "  Jena  " 
glasses,  is  now  carried  out  extensively  and  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  commercial  success  in  France,  and  aLo  to  a  leas  extent 
in  England,  but  none  of  the  other  makers. of  optical  g^asa  has 
as  yet  cratiibnted  to  the  ptogreaa  of  the  induttiy  to  anartliii^ 
like  the  same  extent  as  the  jeila  firm.. 

The  older  optical  glasses,  now  genecaOy  known  as  the 
"  ordinary  "  down  and  flint  glasses,  are  all  of  the  nature  of  pure 
silicates,  the  basic  constituents  being,  In  the  rase  of  crown 
glasses,  lime  and  soda  or  lime  and  potash,  or  a  mixinro  of  lK>th. 
and  in  the  case  of  flint  glasses.  lt;;d  and  cither  (or  hiothi  s<Kla  and 
potash.  With  the  exce;.tioii  of  the  heavier  tlir^t  ileadl  i^lasscs, 
these  can  Ik*  iireduceii  so  lis  to  l>e  f-ee  \w^h  Ironi  noriceah!<? 
colour  and  from  such  defect.s  a-^  Irjli'iKs,  <i]<aqni-  inchi^ions  or 
"  strinr.'  Ini;  extreme  care  in  the  choice  of  all  the  raw  niateriab 
and  :n  all  the  manipulations  is  required  to  ensure  this  result. 
Further,  these  glares,  when  made  from  properly  proporttooed 
materials,  possess  a  very  oon^derablc  degree  of  chemiealatability, 
which  is  amply  sutTicienl  for  most  optical  purposes.  The  newer 
gla.'v.'ics,  on  the  other  hand,  contain  a  much  wider  variety  of 
chetnicsl  coostituenta,  the  most  important  being  the  oxides  of 
barium,  magnesium,  aluminium  and  sine,  used  either  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  the  boaea  already  named  in  reference 
to  the  older  ghisscs,  and— among  add  bodies — boric  anhydride 
(BtOt)  which  replaces  the  silica  of  the  older  glasses  to  a  varying 
extent.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  by  the  aid  of  certain  of  these 
re.'.-  coiiMitueir.s,  glasses  can  be  proiluced  which,  as  re^.irds 
purity  01  colitur,  frtcdom  from  defects  and  chemical  stability  are 
equal  or  even  superior  to  the  b<-st  of  the  "  onlinarv  glasses,  but 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  when  this  is  the  ease  the  optical 
properties  of  the  new  glass  do  not  fall  very  widely  outside 
the  limits  set  by  the  older  glasses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more 
extreme  the  optical  properties  of  these  new  glasses,  i.e.  the 
further  they  depart  from  the  ratio  of  refractive  index  to  dispersive 
power  found  in  the  older  glasses,  the  greater  the  difficulty  found 
in  obtaining  them  of  either  sufficient  purity  or  stability  to  be  of 
practical  use.  It  is,  in  fact,  admitted  that  some  of  the  gbssei, 
most  useful  optical^,  the  dense  barium  crown  glasses,  wUdl 
are  so  widely  used  in  modern  photographic  lenses,  cannot  he 
produced  entirely  free  cither  from  noticeable  colour  or  from 
numerous  small  bubbles,  while  the  chemical  nature  of  these 

^dasses  is  so  sce.sitive  that  consirierahle  care  is  required  to  protect 
the  surfaces  of  lerist  s  made  from  them  if  serious  tarnishing  is  to 
liC  avoided-  In  jjr.Tc tire,  however,  it  i^,  not  found  tliat  the  presence 
cither  of  a  decidedly  Krernish  yellow  colour  or  of  numerotjs 
small  ljul>bles  interferes  at  all  .seriously  with  the  .surressful  use 
of  the  itnsci  for  the  majority  of  purposes,  so  that  it  is  preferable 
to  sacrifice  the  perfection  of  the  g|aas  in  order  to  aecui*  valnaUe 
optical  properties. 

It  is  a  further  striking  fact,  not  unconnected  with  those  just 
enumerated,  that  the  extreme  range  of  optical  properties  coveted 
even  by  the  relatively  largenumber  of  optical  glasses  nowavatlahle 
is  in  reality  very  smalL  The  refractive  indices  ol  di  ^assaa  at 
present  avaSaUe  lie  between  1*46  and  1*90^  whctcns  tmnmatent 
mlnerafa  ate  known  havtag'  lehrMtive  Indtees  lying  conaideraWy 
outside  these  Hinitsj  at  least  one  of  tfiese,  flnorlte  (cddum 
fluoride),  is  actually  used  by  opticians  in  the  construction  of 
certain  lenses,  so  that  probably  progress  is  to  be  looked  for  in  a 
con>i  lerablc  u  i  lemni:  of  ilie  limits  of  available  Optical  materials; 
pos;il,il\  s',i'.;h  pjugreto  niai,-  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  artificial 
productiiin  of  large  miner..!  cr\  srfils. 

The  qualities  required  in  optical  glasses  have  already  been 
partly  rcfemd  to,  but  may  now  be  summarized: — 

1.  Transparency  and  Freedom  from  Crfonr.— Tf.«  «i-  qualities  can 
be  readily  )udgi-d  by  inspection  01  the  (jtms  in  jii<  cr-  of  considerable 
tliick5!e«^,  nnd  thev-  mny  Ix*  qu,intittitively  mcasureil  liy  uiranii  of  the 
Bpectr.  '-[jhotometer. 

2.  Homoietutty. — The  optical  desideratum  is  uni(ormii)'  of  re- 
flective imiex  aad  dispennve  power  throughout  the  maia  of  the  glaas. 
This  is  probably  never  eompletely  attained,  vnriatioaa  fai  the  sbith 
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sipnificanr  fif^re  of  the  refractive  Index  being  observed  in  different 

pariH  ol  sin;;le  Ur>je  IiIik  ks  nf  \hi:  most  perfect  glass.  While  such 
mi  ml!  I'  and  ^nidiial  varuiti^m  jtl-  harmless  for  most  optir.il  |  ■  i-c-., 
sudilin  variations  which  gcncralJy  take  the  form  of  *tri.»i-  or  veins 
arc  fatal  defects  in  all  optical  gHM.  In  their  coarsest  forms  such 
striae  arc  readily  visible  to  the  unaided  eye,  but  finer  ones  escape 
dcttttioii  unless  s]xxial  means  arc  taken  for  rendering  them  visible; 
such  5|x-rial  means  conveniently  take  the  form  of  an  apfwratus  for 
exanunini;  the  t;1;i-is  in  a  beam  of  [liinillel  light,  when  the  striae 
scatter  llic  li..;ht  and  a[)pcar  as  cither  dark  or  bri.;ht  lines  .iecurding 
to  the  position  of  the  eye.  I'late  gUi.**  o(  the  u»ual  quality,  which 
appesuv  to  be  perfectly  homogeneoua  when  looked  at  in  the  onUoary 
way.  is  «ecn  (o  f>r  a  mass  of  fine  striae,  when  a  camidcnble  thicknesia 
is  cxamifH'i!  in  iiarallel  light.  Plate  glass  is,  nevertheless,  crmsii<ler- 
abl\  UM-'ii  t\ir  the  cheaper  forms  of  lcnitc»,  where  the  scattering  of 
the  )i:jlit  anil  Kis-s  of  definiliort  arising  from  these  fine  striae  is  not 
icadilv  r«i  i^jnii'ed. 

Bubbles  and  enclosures  of  opaque  matter,  although  more  readily 
observed,  do  not  coostitule  audi  aerkma  defaeta;  ihev  {inHiioe  in  a 
lens,  to  a  moderate  CKtent,  doea  not  ialnfaie  witli  ita  patfuinMHice 

(f*c  above). 

Hardness  and  Chemical  SlMlily. — These  properties  contribute 
to  the  durability  of  lenses,  and  are  specially  tiesirable  in  the  outer 
members  of  lens  combinations  uhirh  are  likely  to  be  subjerled  to 
(rc'ciuent  handling  or  are  expOM-d  10  the  weather.  As  a  general  rule, 
to  which,  however,  there  arc  important  eaoeptiona,  both  these 
qualities  arc  found  to  a  greater  de)pce,  the  lower  the  reuactive  index 
of  the  glass.  The  chcniiial  stability,  i.f.  the  power  of  rt^isting  the 
di'tintevriiting  eff(i'(>  of  atmospheric  moisture  and  carbonic  acid, 
depends  largely  upon  the  tiuantity  of  alkalis  contained  in  the  gUias 
and  their  proportion  to  the  le.-id,  linie  or  Kirium  present,  the  ^tability 
being  generally  Wss  the  hiij(her  the  proportion  of  alkali.  A  high 
aiycMaatmt  tenda  tonanlB  both  hardness  and  chemical  stability, 
and  this  can  be  further  increased  by  the  addition  of  small  proportions 
of  botlc  add ;  In  larger  quantities,  however,  the  latter  constituent 
produces  the  opposite  ctTect. 

4.  Absruce  of  Inirrnat  Strain. — Internal  strain  in  glass  arises  from 
the  unecjual  contraction  of  the  outer  ami  inner  portinns  of  masses 
(rf  glass  during  cooling.  Processes  ol  annealing,  or  very  gradual 
oooling,  are  intended  to  rdieve  thaaa  atrains,  but  such  processes  arc 
omly  completely  cfliietlw  vtai  the  oooling,  particularly  through 
thoae  nngea  01  temperature  where  the  glass  is  iu«t  losing  the  last 
traces  of  plasticity,  ts  extremely  gradual,  a  rate  measured  in  hours 
per  decree  Centigrade  Ix-ing  required.  The  existence  of  internal 
siniin.-i  in  ^aascan  be  re.idiK  ri  ei>xni^ed  by  examination  in  polarized 
light,  any  si^flMof  double  refraction  indicating  the cxistcnccof  strain. 
It  the  glass  a  very  badly  annealed,  tlic  lenses  made  from  it  may  Ay 
to  pteceti  during  or  after  manufacture,  but  apart  from  audi  extreme 
cases  the  optical  effects  of  internal  strain  are  not  readily  observed 
except  in  larrn  optical  apparatus.  Vcrv  perfectly  snaeued  optical 
glass  is  now.  nowcver,  readily  obtainable. 

5.  Rtjraclion  and  Dispersion. — The  purely  optical  properties  of 
reiiactioii  and  dispcr.<;ion,  although  of  the  greiitcst  importance, 
cannot  be  dealt  witn  in  .my  dct.-iil  here;  for  an  account  of  the  optical 
properties  required  in  glasses  for  various  forms  of  lenses  see  the 
articles  Leks  and  Aberration:  II.  In  Optical  Systems.  As  t>-pical 
«f  the  range  of  modern  optical  glasses  Table  1.  is  given,  which 
canatituted  the  list  of  optical  glaaes  exhibited  by  Mcam  Chance 
•ttlw  Optical  CouvBtttion  In  LoMan  in  1905.  In  tids  table  11  ia  the 


refractive  index  of  the  glass  for  sodium  light  (the  D  line  of  the  solar 

spectrum),  while  (he  letters  C.  F  and  G'  refer  to  lines  in  the  hydroRcn 
s|M-\  irum  by  which  dispersion  Ls  now  generally  sjn  i  ifii-ij  The 
symbi-'l  r  repn-sents  the  inverse  of  the  dl^(•ersive  [Ower.  its  valine 
hKrin^;  :>tL-i.i  i,r-t').  The  ver>-  much  longer  lists  of  German  and 
French  firms  contain  only  a  few  types  not  represented  in  this  table. 

Manujaciure  of  O plied  Glass. — In  its ea^er  stages,  the  process 
for  the  production  of  optical  gloss  closely  resembles  that  used  in 
the  production  of  any  other  glass  of  the  highest  quality.  1  he  r.i-.v 
materials  ore  selected  with  great  can  to  aararedwBiical  purity, 
but  whereas  in  most  glasses  the  only  imputitiea  to  bs  dnsded 
are  thoae  that  are  either  infusible  or  pradnce  a  cokmring  effect 
upon  the  flasB,  for  optical  purposes  the  admixture  of  other 
glass^ecnlBg  bodies  thn  those  which  are  intended  to  be  present 
must  be  avoided  on  account  of  thdr  effect  in  modifying  the 
optical  constants  of  the  glass.  Constancy  of  composition  of  tt.e 
raw  matcri.ils  .^ml  their  careful  und  thorough  admixture  in  con- 
stant proportions  arc  therefore  css*Milial  to  the  production  of  the 
rcquiml  gla-s-scs.  The  maieri.ils  ;iri'  generally  usfd  in  the  form 
either  of  oxides  (lead,  zinc,  s::iL:i.  i.c . ;  or  of  salts  readily  decom- 
posed by  heat,  such  as  the  iiitrate-s  or  carl)onatcs.  Fragments  of 
glass  of  the  same  composition  as  liiai  aimed  St  are  generally 
incorporated  to  a  limited  extent  with  the  mixed  raw  materials 
to  facilitate  their  fusion.  The  crucibles  or  pots  used  for  the 
production  of  optical  ghsa  veiy  doae^  raacmUe  those  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  flint  ^sis  for  oUier  pnipatss;  thsy  in  **  fxrmed  *' 
and  the  molten  matwials  are  thus  piotectsd  fnoi  the  actloB  of 
the  furnace  gases  by  the  Intaposhion  of  a  wall  of  fireday,  but 
.IS  crucibles  for  optical  glass  an  tned  for  only  one  fusion  and  are 
then  broken  up,  they  arc  not  made  so  thick  an<l  lieavy  as  those 
used  in  tlint-glass  making,  since  the  latter  remain  in  the  furnace 
for  many  weeks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chemic.i!  and  physical 
nature  of  the  fireclays  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  crucibles 
requires  careful  attention  in  order  to  secure  the  bdl  results. 
The  furnace  u-scd  for  the  production  of  optical  glass  is  generally 
constructed  to  take  one  crucible  only,  so  that  the  heat  of  the 
furnace  may  be  accurately  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
particular  glaai  under  treatment.  These  sanall  furnaces  sre 
fremuntly  SRanged  for  direct  coal  firing,  but  legenentivo  gss- 
&sa  furnaces  sre  also  employed.  The  empty  crudbk,  having 
fast  been  gndually  dried  sad  heated  to  a  bright  red  heat  in  a 
subsidiary  furnace,  is  taken  up  by  mcaai  of  massive  iron  tongs 
and  intniduced  into  the  previously  heated  furnace,  the  tempera- 
ture of  which  is  then  gr.-idii.illy  rr,is*:-i!.  \\'lien  a  suit  able  temjH'ra- 
ture  for  the  fusion  of  tiie  purtiaiiar  gl.TAS  In  qucsliuu  has  l>een 
att.iincd,  the  mixture  of  raw  materials  is  introduced  in  com- 
paratively small  quantities  at  a  lime.  In  this  way  the  crucible 
is  gndually  filed  with  a  mass  of  mottcD  glsas,  whicfa  is,  however. 
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Miilium 
Dispersion. 
C— F. 

Partial  and  Relatiw  I*artial  Dispersions. 

r. 

C-D. 

C-D 

D-F. 

U-F 

F-G'. 

F-<i' 

C-F. 

644 

•00770 

•00228 

•396 

•0054a 

•704 

•00431 

•560 

633 

•00803 

•00236 

•294 

•00562 

•700 

•00446 

•555 

605 

•00K56 

•00^52 

•294 

•00604 

•706 

•00484 

•554 

57-9 

■0091XJ 

■00203 

•296 

•oo6<;7 

•7<H 

•00552 

■.S57 

57-9 

•01 046 

■OOJCXl 

•294 

•00738 

•70s 
•70S 

•00589 

•563 

56-9 

•00906 

•002*14 

•291 

■LKJ043 

•00517 

•570 

•otoo6 

•00397 

•0099* 

•395 

•00709 

•7<H 

•00576 

•57* 

53-5 

•euBO 

•993 

•00733 

•701 

•00582 

•570 

490 

•eioBs 

•0031$ 

•sis 

•00773 

•711 

•00630 

•580 

4«-.S 

•oiogq 

-00322 

•00777 

•707 

•00640 

•582 

47-4 

■01 1K7 

•'KM4.^ 

-00.S44 

•711 

•00693 

•5»4 

46-6 

•01251 

■  003(12 

•2SS 

■00889 

•711 

•00721 

•576 

45-8 

•OHM 

•W343 

■287 

•00853 

•713 

•00690 

•577 

45-8 

•01196 

•00348 

•291 

•00848 

•709 

•00707 

■591 

43--' 

«U99 

•00373 

•287 

•00937 

•7«3 

•00770 

•593 

410 

•01404 

•00402 

•386 

•01002 

•713 

•00A40 

•598 

407 

•014*0 

•00404 

•384 

•010I6 

■7«5 

•00840 

•591 

369 

•01657 

•00470 

•284 

■01 187 

•716 

•01004 

■606 

36- 1 

•01733 

•00491 

•285 

•01231 

•715 

•01046 

<6o8 

3<jo 

•01739 

•00493 

■2>H> 

•01236 

•7"S 

•01054 

•609 

33-7 

•01917 

•00541 

•385 

•01376 

•720 

•01 170 

39<9 

•osjS4 

•00670 

■381 

•01714 

•oiWi 

Factory 
NumbCT. 


Name. 


•D. 


r. 

B. 
.\. 

c. 
c. 

A. 

B. 

B. 
.•\. 
.\. 
C. 
li. 
B. 
A. 
.\. 
.\. 
B. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 


644 

646 
605 
577 

i 

S63 

535 
490 

4R5 
474 
466 

45« 
458 
432 
410 
407 

370 
361 
360 
337 
499 


Kxtra  Hard  CrowB 
lioro-eilicate  Crown 

Hard  Crown 
Medium  It.iriiun  Crown 
Densest  Barium  Crown 
SoftCrawA  .  . 
Medium  Barium  Crown 
Barium  Light  Flint 
Kxtra  Linht  Flint 
Kxtni  I.iiiht  Flint 
[liirii-silinite  Flint 
Uariuin  Light  Flint 
s<Hla  FKnt  . 
Light  FUnt  . 
Linht  Flint  . 
Li^ht  Flint  . 
Liijht  Flint  . 
Dense  Flint  . 
Dense  Flint  . 
Dense  Flint  . 
Extra  Dense  FHnt 
Densest  Flint 


'•4959 
1  5096 

I  5«75 
1-5738 
1-6065 

»  5«5J 
1-5660 

>  5452 
i-53"6 
••5333 
i'5^'i3 

lo47-' 
1-5610 
1-5760 
I -5787 
I-6li8 
1*6214 
1-6225 
t-£469 
1.7139 
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ol  rhi;  i<im|)!fti-  i.liii:irmtio:l  of  lliesc  tiLibLilcb;  lilt  .ictunl 
r:it,urt  ruquirtd  varitia  Willi  the  Lliuiiiicd  compoaiu'or.  of 


filll  of  bubbles  of  aO  liMS.  These  bubbles  arise  partly  from  the 
air  endoted  between  the  {Hinides  of  rmv  anteriak  and  puOy 
fmm  xht  gaseous  deoomposidoa  pradnets  of  the  loatotkb 
themselves.    In  the  next  stsfle  of  the  piOOeM,  the  (law  ^  taited 

to  a  high  temperature  in  order  to  remler  it  suffidenUy  fluid  to 

temp 

thi-  t,'l:tss,  a  bright  red  heat  sufficing  for  the  mast  fuii(>lc  glasses, 
while  with  others  the  utmost  capacuy  of  the  bi»i  furnaces 
is  required  to  attain  the  necessary  tempi  raturr.  With  these 
latter  glasses  there  is,  of  course,  considerable  risk  that  the 
partial  fusion  and  consequent  contraction  of  the  fireclay  of  the 
crucible  may  result  in  its  destruction  and  the  entire  lost  of  the 
glass.  The  stages  of  the  process  so  far  described  generallyOCCUpy 
fwm  36  to  60  bouts,  and  during  this  time  the  constant  care  and 
watchfufaiaa  of  those  attending  the  fttinace  it  required.  Hiisls 
stOl  mote  the  case  in  the  next  stage.  The  csamlnatiom  of  small 
test-pieces  of  the  ^ass  vlllidrawn  fnm  the  crudUe  by  means 
of  an  iron  rod  having  shown  that  the  molten  mass  is  free  ffOttt 
bubbles,  the  stirring  process  may  be  begun,  the  object  of  this 

maiiil)ul;it;on  being  to  rcndi-r  ihc  ^hiss  as  honit>Ki--ncuus  i;;,  inji-^ibtc 
and  to  scriire  the  ab«rni:i-  of  vuiti.s  or  atiiac  in  ihu  product.  IVir 
this  puq)oM'  .1  cyhiulcr  ol  lircclay.  provided  '.^ith  a  square  ax:  il 
hole  at  the  uppi-r  end,  is  Ltmled  ii^  a  .^niuli  si;l>--iiliary  furnnrf  .ind 
is  then  inlroducoil  into  the  molten  Klas^.  Into  ihc  .square  a.xi.d 
hole  fits  the  square  end  of  a  hooked  iron  t>ar  which  prujcctii 
several  yards  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  furnace;  by  means  of 
this  bar  a  workman  moves  the  iireday  qrlinder  about  in  the  glass 
with  a  steady  circular  sweep.  Althcmgb  the  weight  of  the  iron 
bar  is  carried  by  a  support,  such  as  an  overhead  chain  or  a  swivel 
loUer,  this  opentnn  is  vify  laborious  and  trying,  more  especially 
during  the  earlier  stages  when  the  heat  radiated  from  the  open 
month  of  the  crudbte  intense.  The  men  who  manipulate  the 
stirring  bars  are  therefore  changed  at  short  intervals,  while  the 
bar*  themselves  h.ave  also  to  be  changed  at  somewhat  longer 

interval^,  as  ihcy  raj/idly  liecome  o.\iili/:ed.  and  aceumiilated 
scale  would  tend  to  f.iU  ull  ilieiu,  '.hu.-,  coiuanunauiig  llie  glxai 
below.  The  siti  rii;g  process  is  begun  when  the  glass  is  perfectly 
fluid  at  a  temperati.re  little  short  of  the  hiRhesj  aUaincH  in  its 
fusion,  but  .IS  the  stirring  proceeds  the-  gla.s.s  i.s  allowed  to  eool 
gradually  and  thus  becomes  more  and  mure  vim-ou:.  until  lirially 
the  stirring  cylinder  can  scarcely  be  moved.  When  the  glass  has 
acquired  this  degree  of  consistency  it  is  supposed  that  no  fresh 
movements  can  occur  within  its  mass,  lotlMt  tf  homogeneity  has 
been  attained  the  glass  will  preserve  it  permanently.  The  stirring 
is  therefore  discontinued  and  the  clay  cylinder  is  either  left 
embedded  in  the  glass,  or  by  the  eiercte  of  considenbie  force 
It  may  he  gradually  withdrawn.  The  crudbte 
with  the  acmi-^olid  glass  which  it  eootains  is  now 
allowed  to  cool  con<dderab!y  in  the  melting  furnace, 

or  it  may  he  reniu\  e<I  to  .inollier  slighlly  heated 
furnace.  Wlleii  the  glass  has  cixiled  mi  far  as 
to  becor:ic  h.ird  :\r.i\  solid,  the  lurnn  e  .s  hermetic- 
ally seaa.'d  lip  ami  adowcd  to  cool  very  gradually 
to  the  ordir.ar)  I empcrature.  If  the  cooling  is  very 
gradual  • -occupying  several  weeks — it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  entire  contents  of  a  large  crucible,  weighing 
perhaps  1000  fb,  are  found  intact  as  a  sin^  mass  of  glass,  but 
more  frequently  the  mass  is  found  broken  np  into  a  nttmlK-r  of 
fiagments  of  various  sizes.  From  the  large  masses  great  lenses 
and  minors  may  be  produced,  while  the  smaller  pieces  are  used 
for  the  production  of  the  disks  and  slabs  of  moderate  siae,  in 
which  the  optical  gbua  of  oonuneice  b  nmally  supplied.  In  order 
to  aUow  of  the  removal  of  the  glass,  the  cold  cnidblc  is  broken 
up  and  the  glass  carefully  separated  from  the  fragments  of  fire- 

el.iv.  The  pieces  of  glass  arc  iher.  examined  for  the  deteetion  of 
the  >;ro.iiscr  <lefects,  and  obviously  defctuve  pictts,  are  tcJcLted. 
As  the  fractured  surfaces  of  the  glass  in  this  condition  are  uti- 
suitahlc!  for  delicate  eTtimination  a  Rood  deal  of  glass  that  p,T?ses 
thi-t  insfiei  tion  h;is  yet  ul' iiiia;el>'  to  be  rejeitisl.  The  next  stage 

in  Ibc  prq>arAtion  of  the  glass  is  the  process  of  moulding  and 
Lumps  of  glaas  of  appmimat<i|y  the  ri^t  iMight 


arc  chosen,  and  are  heated  to  a  temperature  just  anSdeot  to 
soften  the  ghus,  when  the  lumps  are  caused  toamume  dieahape 
of  mnnUt  made  «f  iron  or  fireclay  cither  by  the  natural  Ifow  of 
the  softened  glass  under  gravity,  or  hy  pressure  from  suitable 
tools  or  presses.  The  glass,  now  in  its  approximate  form,  is 
placed  in  a  heated  rh.aniber  where  it  is  allowed  to  eo<iI  very 
gradually — the  minimnm  time  of  cooling  from  a  dull  red  hcjl 
beinK  SIX  days,  while  for  "  fine  annealinR  "  a  much  loi^ger  period 
is  re<|uire<-l  I'see  above).  .\;  the  end  of  the  .inneal'.nc  process  the 
ylas.-,  i?!.ues  ill  the  shape  of  dihk.<  or  slabs  s!i(;hlly  l.irgcr  than 
requireil  Uy  the  optician  in  each  case.  The  glass  is,  however,  by 
no  means  re.idy  for  delivery,  since  it  has  yet  to  be  examined 
with  scrupulous  care,  and  all  defective  pieces  must  be  rejected 
entirely  or  at  least  the  lietectjvc  part  must  be  cut  out  and  tlw 
slab  remoulded  or  ground  down  toasmalier  siae.  For  theputpose 
of  rendering  this  rnionte  enamination  possible,  opposite  [dane 
surfaces  of  the  glass  are  grannd  appnudmaidy  flat  and  polished, 
the  faces  to  he  poBdied  being  so  dauaen  as  to  allow  of  a  view 
through  the  greatest  pomiUe  thichnesa  of  thus  In  slabs 
the  narrow  edges  are  polkhed. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  from  (he  above  aecount  of  the 
proeess  01  pro<Jui;tior.  that  optical  >;lass.  relatively  to  other 
kinds  of  glass,  is  very  expensive,  the  actual  price  varying  from 
(s.  to  ^c^.  per  lb  in  small  slabs  or  disks.  1  he  price,  however. 
ra[iiilly  increases  with  the  lotal  bulk  of  perfect  glass  required  in 
one  piece,  so  that  large  disks  of  glass  suitable  for  telescope 
objectives  of  wide  aperture,  or  blocks  for  large  prisms,  become 
exceedingly  costly.  The  reason  for  this  high  cost  is  to  be  found 
partly  in  the  fact  that  the  yield  of  optically  perfect  glass  even 
in  large  and  successful  meltings  rarely  exce«ids  20%  of  the  total 
weight  of  glass  melted.  Further,  all  the  subsequent  processes 
of  cntting,  moulding  and  ■'"■*»'"g  become  increasingly  difficnit, 
owing  to  the  greatly  increased  risk  of  breakage  ariring  from 
either  external  injury  or  internal  sttabl,  as  the  dimensions  of 
the  individual  piece  of  glass  inczeaae.  Nevertheless,  disks  of 
optical  glass,  bcth  crown  and  ffint,  have  been  produced  up  lo 
j9  in.  in  diameter. 

II  Hiow  v  (ii.A.ss.  {.\)  Tahk-wtre  and  Vases — The  varietit^s 
of  glass  used  for  the  manufactun-  of  fahU'-ware  and  vi'.ses  arc 
the  polashde.nl  glass,  ihe  s<jdadirrie  glass  and  the  jKdashdime 
glass.  iiieM:  glasses  may  be  colourless  or  coloured.  V'cuettan 
glass  is  a  soda-lime  glass,  Bohemian  glass  is  a  potash-lime 
glass.  The  potash-lead  glass,  which  was  first  used  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  in  England  for  the  manufacture  of  table-ware, 
and  which  is  known  as  "  flint "  glass  or  "  crystal,"  is  also  largely 
used  in  France,  Germany  and  the  United  States.  lUde  II. 
shows  the  typical  composition  of  these  { 

Tablp  II. 


SiO,. 

K,t). 

PbO. 

NatO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

Fe,0, 
and 
A1,0,. 

I'.it.isS  (rati  illintj  gla»S  . 
bixla-liroc  (Venetian)  giass  . 
Fetaah-linM  (Bohemian)  gilM 

53- « 7 
74-40 
7»-70 

3a-95 

S-o6 
IO-30 

o<90 

For  melting  the  leadless  glasses,  open,  bowl-shaped  crucibles 
are  used,  ranging  from  13  to  40  in.  in  diameter.  Glass  mixtures 
containing  lead  are  melted  in  covered,  beehive-shaped  cruciiiteB 
holding  from  II  to  18  cwt.  of  gbus.  They  have  a  hooded  open* 
ing  on  one  side  near  the  topb  Th»  opening  saves  fbr  the  intro- 
duction of  the  gfaun-aixtiitet  Hm  dia  ntnoval  of  the  »Aed 
glam  and  as  a  souice  of  heat  fcir  tfanpioecMes  «{  nanlpdntion. 

The  Venetian  furnaces  in  the  Uand  of  Mniano  are  small 
low  structures  heated  with  wood.  The  heat  passes  from  the 
mehinK  furnace  into  the  annealing  kiln.  In  Germ.iny,  ,\ustri.i 
.ind  the  Uititcd  States,  gas  furnaces  arc  generally  u.scd.  In 
England  directly-heated  coal  furnaee-s  are  still  in  common  use, 
which  in  many  cases  are  stoked  by  mechanical  feeders.  There 
are  two  s\ stems  of  annealing.  The  manufactured  goods  arc 
either  removed  gradually  from  a  constant  source  of  heat  by  means 
of  a  tnhi  of  amaO  trim  tracks  drawn  along  n  tramway  by  an 
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endless  chain,  or  arc  pl^iccd  in  a  healed  kiln  in  wliich  the  hrc  is 
allowed  gradually  to  die  out.  The  second  system  is  especially 
used  (or  annealing  large  and  heavy  objects.  The  manufacture 
of  table-wtte  is  carried  on  by  small  gangs  of  men  and  boys.  In 
England  each  "  gang  "  or  "  chair  "  consists  of  three  men  and  one 
boj.  lBinnka,]iowe!««r,iowUcbiiH»tofUwgoodsat«inouldcd, 
and  wlieie  la*  ildlkd  kbour  ts  nquindt  tlie  propoitioa  of  boy 
labour  is  increased.  There  are  generally  two  shifu  of  WOfkmen, 
each  shift  working  six  hours,  and  the  work  Is  carried  on  eontbiu- 
ously  from  Monday  morning  until  Friday  morning.  Directly 
work  i&  suspended  the  glass  remaining  in  the  crucibles  is  ladled 
into  water,  drained  and  dried.  It  is  then  mixed  v.ah  the  glass 
mixture  and  broken  glass  ("  cullet       and  replaced  in  the 


Fig.  16. — Pontils  and  Blowing  Iron, 
a,  Puntcc;  b,  spring  puntee;  c,  blowing  iron. 

cnidblea.  The  furnaces  arc  driven  to  a  while  heat  in  order  to 
fine  the  mixture  and  eipel  bubblea  of  gaa  and  air.  Before  work 
bcgma  the  temperature  is  lowered  tufficientty  to  render  the  glass 
viscous.  In  the  viscous  state  a  mass  of  glass  can  be  coflcd  upon 
the  bcated  end  of  an  iron  rod,  and  if  the  rod  is  hollow  can  be 
b!>)wn  into  a  hollow  bulb.  Thr  tools  uscii  arc  extremely  primitive 
— hollow  iron  blowing-rods,  solid  roils  for  holding  vessels  during 
manipulation,  spring  tools,  resembling  sugar-tongs  in  shape, 
with  steel  or  woo<lcn  Watte  for  fashioning  the.  visrou?  Rlass, 
callipers,  nuasiirc  sticks,  ant)  a  %'ariety  of  moulds  of  wooil, 
carbon,  cast  iron,  gun-metal  and  plaster  of  Paris  (h^.  16  and  17). 
The  most  important  tool,  however,  b  the  bench  or  "  chair  " 
on  which  the  woriuiiBn  sits,  which  serves  as  his  lathe.  He  sits 


between  two  rigid  parallel  annst  projectiiis  fonrarda  and  back* 
mids  and  sioping  slightly  from  back  to  front.  Across  the  aims 
he  balances  the  iron  rod  to  which  the  glass  bulb  adheres,  and 
nlliog  it  backwards  and  forwards  with  the  fingers  of  his  left 
hand  fashions  the  glass  between  the  Wailes  of  his  sugar-tongs 
tool,  grasped  in  his  right  h,->,r.d.  ihe  hollow  bulb  is  worked  into 
the  shape  it  is  intended  to  assume,  p^.rtly  by  blowing,  partly  by 
gravitntion,  and  partly  by  the  workman's  tool.  If  the  blowing 
iron  is  held  vcrricT^ly  with  t he  bulb  Uppermost  the  bulb  becomes 
flattened  and  shallow,  ii  the  bulb  is  allowed  to  hang  downwards 
it  becomes  elongated  and  reduced  in  diameter,  and  if  the  end  of 
the  bulb  is  pioroed  aiui  the  iron  is  held  borisontally  and  sharply 
traadled,  aa  •  map  Is  trandled,  the  bulb  opens  oiut  hitoaihittened 
disk. 

Oaifng  the  pioocw  of  wanipaUtfoit,  triiethir  «o  the  diair 


or  whilst  the  glass  is  being  reheated,  the  rod  must  be  constantly 
and  gently  trundled  to  prevent  the  coUapae  of  the  bulb  or  vcsseL 
Every  natural  development  of  the  spherical  form  can  he  obtallMd 
by  blowing  and  fashioning  by  hand.  A  non-spherical  foimcaBfinly 
be  produced  by  blowing  the  hollow  bulb  into  a  moold  of  the 
required  shape.  Uoulds  an  used  both  forgivingahapetovesBds 
and  also  for  Impreasfug  patterns  on  thrir  snface.  Although 
sipharieal  foms  can  be  obtained  without  the  use  of  moulds, 
moulds  are  now  largely  used  for  even  the  simplest  kinds  of  table- 
ware in  order  to  economize  time  ami  skilled  labour.  In  France, 
Germany  and  the  L'nited  Suies  il  ii  rare  10  iiiid  u.  piece  ot  lable- 
ware  w  hich  has  not  received  its  shape  in  a  mould.  The  old  and 
the  new  systems  of  making  a  wine-glass  illustrate  almost  all  the 
ordinary  processes  01  glass  working.  Sutficient  glass  is  first 
"  gathered  "  on  the  end  of  a  blowing  iron  to  form  the  bowl  of 
the  wine-glass.  The  mere  act  of  coiling  an  exact  weight  of 
molten  glass  round  the  end  of  .1  rod  4  ft.  in  length  requires 
considerable  skill.  The  ma.sb  of  glass  is  rolled  on  a  polished 
slab  of  inn,  tbe  "  marvoia"  to  solidify  it,  and  it  is  then  slightly 
hoBowedbybfanmigi  Under  thsddayitaBtheiannai  the  howl 
h  gradually  devdoped  by  blowing  and  by  "^^ng  the  bulb  with 
the  sugar-tongs  tool.  Tbe  leg  u  either  pt^ed  out  from  the 
substance  of  the  base  of  the  bowl,  or  from  a  small  lump  of  glass 
a<ldcd  to  the  base.  The  foot  starts  as  a  small  independent  bulb 
on  a  separate  blowing  iron.  One  extremity  of  this  bulb  is  made 
to  .idhere  to  the  end  oi  the  leg,  and  the  t)tlicr  extremity  is  broken 
away  from  its  blowing  ir<m.  The  fractured  end  is  heated,  and  by 
the  combinc<l  action  01  heat  and  centriiugai  force  opens  out 
into  a  flat  foot.  The  bowl  is  now  severed  from  its  blowing  iron 
and  the  unfinished  wine-glass  is  supported  by  its  foot,  which  is 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  working  rod  by  a  metal  clip  or  by  a  seal 
of  glass.  Tbe  fractured  edge  of  tbe  bowl  is  heated,  trimmed 
with  adasoCB  and  radted  to  aa  to  be  pcdectly  smooth  and  even, 
and  the  bowl  itadf  leoeivcs  Its  fiaalfoim  fsom  the  aitgaiHoqgt 
tool. 

Under  the  new  system  the  bowl  is  fashioned  by  blowing  the 
slightly  hollowed  mass  of  glass  into  a  mould.  The  leg  is  formed 
and  a  small  lump  of  molten  glass  is  attached  to  its  extrennty 
to  form  the  foot.  The  blowing  iron  is  constantly  trundled,  and 
the  small  lump  of  gla.ss  is  scjueezed  and  flattened  into  the  shape 
of  a  foot,  either  between  two  slabs  of  wood  hinged  together, 
or  by  pressure  against  an  upright  board.  The  bowl  is  se%'ered 
from  the  blowing  iron,  and  the  wine-glasa  is  sent  to  the  an- 
nealing oven  with  a  bowl,  longer  than  that  of  the  tini^bcd  glass, 
and  with  a  rough  iractured  edge.  Wben  the  glass  is  cold  the 
surplus  is  nmoved  dther  by  grinding,  or  by  applying  beat  tea 
line  scratched  with  a  diamond  round  the  bowl.  The  fnctund 
edge  is  smoothed  by  the  impact  of  a  gas  flame.  ^ 

In  the  m:inuf;icturc  of  a  wine-glass  the  ductility  of  glass  is 
illustrated  on  a  s>mall  scale  by  the  process  of  pulling  out  the  leg. 
It  is  more  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  manufacture  of  gliiss  cane 
and  tube.  r«np  h  prorluced  from  a  sotitl  mass  of  molten  glass, 
tube  fnom  a  m,^5s  hollowed  by  blowing.  One  workman  holds 
the  blowing  iron  with  the  mass  of  glass  attached  to  it,  and 
another  fiies  an  iron  rod  by  means  of  a  seal  of  glass  to  the 
extremity  of  the  man.  Tbe  two  workmen  face  each  other 
and  walk  backwaids.  The  diameter  of  the  cane  or  tube  is 
regulated  by  the  weight  of  |^  cairied,  and  by  the  disunce 
coveted  by  the  two  workmen.  It  is  a  auious  property  of  viscoua 
glass  that  whatever  form  h  given  to  the  mass  of  glass  before  U 
is  drawn  out  is  retained  by  the  finished  cane  or  tube,  however 
small  its  section  may  be.  Owing  to  this  proi>er;y  •  1'  1  =  or 
canes  can  be  produced  with  a  squitxc,  oblor.g,  oval  or  triangular 
section.  F.xceedingly  fine  CaneS  of  milk-white  glass  play  an 
imi>()rtant  |)art  in  the  m.Tstprpicres  jjroduced  by  the  \  enelian 
f.'lass-makers  of  the  if)th  (cntury.  Vases  anii  drinking  Ciips 
were  produced  of  extreme  lightness,  in  the  widis  of  which  were 
embedded  patterns  rivalling  lace-work  in  fineness  and  intricacy. 
The  canes  from  which  the  patterns  are  formed  are  either  simple 
or  complex.  The  latter  are  made  by  dipping  a  small  mass  of 
molten  colouzleaB  f^aas  into  an  iron  cop  anund  the  inner  wall 
of  whicb  short  lenigtha  of  white  cane  have  been  enanged  at 
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Kguhr  intervals.  The  canes  adhere  to  the  molten  glass,  and 
Ott  miH  is  first  twisted  and  then  drawn  out  into  fine  came, 
wbidi  contains  white  threads  anangcd  ia  endless  apinb.  Tbe 
praoeM  ctn  be  almost  indefinitdy  repeiUed  and  caocs  fonaed 
of  ortfeme  complexity.  A  vase  decofited  irith  these  sbaple 
or  complex  canes  is  produced  by  embedding  short  lengths  of 
the  cane  on  the  surface  of  a  mass  of  molten  glass  and  blowing 
and  fashioning  llif  ni.iK.s  into  tht-  rrrjuirrti  shape. 

Table-ware  and  vm.scs  fni.-iy  be  whu.ly  lolourcd  or  merely 
decorated  with  rolnur.  Touches  of  i  olour  miiv  lie  adilL'tl  lo 
vessels  in  course  of  manufacture  by  means  of  sieals  of  molten 
^asa,  applied  like  sealing-wax;  or  by  causing  vessels  to  wrap 
themselves  round  with  threads  or  coils  of  coloured  glass.  By 
the  appHcatiao  of  a  iwiutcd  iron  hook,  while  the  glass  is  still 
ductile,  tbe  pan^  coils  can  be  distorted  into  bends,  loops  or 
zigzags.  Tbe  surface  of  veiaeb  ouy  be  spangled  witb  gold  or 
platinum  by  rolling  the  bot  glass  on  metallic  leaf,  or  liideacent, 
by  the  deposition  of  metallic  tin,  or  by  tbe  corn»ion  caused 
t>y  thi-  chcitili^il  action  of  arid  iuniL's.  Gildir.);  and  t'naiiiL'l 
decoralioD  arc  apphud  Lu  vessels,  v.htn  coid,  and  fixed  by 
beat. 

Cutting  and  engraving  are  mechanical  processes  for  produciiiR 
decorative  effects  by  abrading  the  surface  of  the  glass  when  cold. 
The  abrasion  is  effected  by  prcaiiing  the  glass  against  the  edge 
of  wheels,  or  disks,  of  hard  material  revolving  on  horizontal 
spindles.  Tbe  spindles  of  cutting  wbeels  aie  driven  by  steam 
or  dectite  power.  The  wheels  for  makiilg  deep  cuts  are  made 
of  iron,  aiul  are  fed  witb  sand  and  water.  Tbe  wheels  lange 
in  diameter  from  i8  in.  to  3  in.  Wheels  of  caibonmdutn  are 
also  used.  Wheels  of  fine  sandstone  fed  with  water  arc  used 
for  making  slighter  cuts  and  for  smoothing  the  rough  surface 
k-Il  bv  the  iron  wheels.  Polishing  is  itTcrti-d  by  woiidi.-n  wheels 
tei!  with  wet  ])iimicc-powdi;r  and  rolUnstoiic  and  by  brushes 
fed  with  moistened  putty-powder.  Patterns  are  produced  by 
tombitiing  slraighl  an<!  curvcil  cuts.  Cutting;  brings  out  the 
brilliancy  of  glas.s,  winch  is  one  of  its  tiurinsic  t|ualities.  At 
the  end  of  the  iSth  century  English  cut  glass  was  unrivalled 
for  design  and  beauty.  Gradually,  however,  the  process  was 
applied  without  restraint  and  tbe  products  lost  all  artistic 
quality.  At  tbe  pnacnt  time  cnt  iflaaa  ii  ateadily  Mgalning 
ikvour. 

En^ming  is  a  proccas  of  drawing  oit  i^aas  by  means  of  small 
copper  wbe^  The  wiiecis  range  from  |  in.  to  1  bubk  diameter, 
and  are  fed  with  a  mixture  of  fine  emery  and  oil.  Tbe  spindles 
to  which  the  wheels  are  attaclied  rcvulve  in  a  lathe  worked  by 
a  loui  trcadSe.  The  true  use  ot  encraving  is  to  add  interest  to 
vessels  by  nn-^'.nsof  coats  of  arms,  crests,  monograms,  inscriptions 
and  graci'ful  ou'lincs.  The  imyiroper  use  ol  enEra\'inK  is  to 
hide  d<:feili\e  material.  There  are  two  other  processes  ol 
marking  patterns  un  glass,  but  ibey  pu&>>c<is  no  arliBUc  value. 
In  the  "  sandblast  "  process  the  surface  of  the  glass  is  exposed 
to  a  Stream  of  sharp  sand  driven  by  compressed  air.  The  parts 
of  the  surface  which  arc  not  to  be  blasted  are  covered  by  adhesive 
paper.  In  tbe  "  etching "  process  tbe  surface  of  the  gla-ss  is 
etched  by  tbe  chemical  actkm  of  bydraflnoric  add,  the  parts 
whkh  aie  not  to  be  attadHHl  batag  OQvncd  witb  a  resinous  paint. 
The  glasB  is  lint  dipped  to  this  protective  liquid,  and  when  the 
paint  has  set  the  pattern  is  .scratched  through  it  with  a  sharp 
|K>int.    The  glass  is  then  exposed  to  the  acid. 

Glass  j/i'/jpcfi  are  ijtted  to  but iks  Ijy  prinding.  The  month 
of  the  buttle  is  pround  by  a  ic\  .jl\  jns  it  on  ii  nc.  or  n-.ani;rel, 
fed  with  satid  and  water  at.  I  dnvrn  by  ste;'.m.  The  bead  of  the 
stopjjcf  ii  tiisltiiid  111  a  chuck  and  the  peg  is  ground  u»  the  si/.e 
of  the  mouth  of  I  he  botiK  by  means  of  sand  and  water  pressed 
against  tbe  glass  by  bent  strips  of  thin  sheet  iron.  Tbe  mouth 
of  the  bottle  is  then  pfcawd  by  hand  on  the  [Kg  of  the  stopper, 
and  the  mouth  and  peg  are  ground  together  witb  a  medium  of 
very  &ae  emery  and  water  vutU  an  air<-ti|^t  joint  is  secured. 

The  revival  in  recent  yean  of  tbe  ctaSt  of  gless'hiowing  in 
En^aod  must  be  attributed  to  William  Morris  and  T.G.  Jadtson. 
R.A.  {PI.  IT.  figs.  11  and  11),  They,  at  any  rate,  seem  to  have 
been  tbe  first  to  grasp  the  idea  that  a  wiue-glass  is  not  merely 


a  bowl,  a  stem  and  a  foot,  but  that,  whilst  ret  aining  simplirily 

of  Uumt  it  nay  Beveribeieu  poaseaa  decorative  effect.  Xbey, 
moreover,  suggested  the  introduction  for  the  manufactuie  of 
UUe-gtaaa  «f  a,  mateihd  rinOar  in  testuie  to  that  oaed  by  the 

Venetians,  both  colowless  and  tinted. 

The  colours  previously  avai!aV)tc  for  English  table-glass  were 
ruby,  canary  yellow,  emerald  preen,  dark  pcacock-grccn,  light 
peacock  blur,  dark  purple-blue  at;d  a  liark  purple.  .About 
1870  the  ■'  Jarkscjn  "  table-glass  was  made  iu  a  light,  dull  greer» 
pla.ss.  The  dull  preen  wa^  followed  successively  by  amber,  u  hite 
opal,  blue  opal,  straw  opal,  sea-green,  horn  colour  and  various 
pale  tints  of  soda-lime  glass,  ranging  from  yellow  to  blue.  Ex- 
periments were  also  tried  with  a  violet-cokmrcd  glass,  a  violet 
opal,  a  transparent  black  and  with  glMMS  shading  from  red 
to  blue,  red  to  amber  and  blue  to  green. 

In  the  Paib  Exhibition  of  igoo  surface  deoontion  was  the 
prominent  feature  of  all  the  exhibits  of  table-glass.  The  carved 
or  "  cameo  "  glass,  introduced  by  Thomas  Webb  of  Stourbridge 
in  1S78,  had  been  copic<l  with  varying  success  by  glass-makers 
(if  all  nations.  In  many  s|>fcimen5  there  were  three  or  more 
layt  rs  of  differently  coloured  glass,  and  1  urious  elTecm  of  blnnd(?d 
colour  were  obtained  byeutting  ihrouKh.  or  partly  thr(]u>;h, 
the  dilTerenl  l.iyers.     I  he  surface  of  the  glass  had  Usually  been 

treated  wiiii  hydrofluoric  acid  so  as  to  have  a  saitu-likc  gloss. 
Some  vases  of  this  dwractcr,  shown  by  Emile  Gall6  and  Oaum 
Frercs  of  Nancy,  possessed  considerable  beauty.  The  "  Favrile  " 
glass  of  Louis  C.  Tiflany  of  New  York  (PL  IL  fg.  13)  owes  its 
eflect  entirely  to  surface  colour  and  lustre,  '  TIk  happfast  speci- 
mens of  this  glass  almost  rival  the  wings  of  butterflies  in  tbe 
brilliancy  of  their  iridescent  colours.  The  vases  of  Karl  Koeppi  ng 
of  Berlin  are  so  fantastic  and  so  fragile  that  they  appear  to  be 
cre.it  i<ins  of  the  larnj)  rat  her  t  h.'.n  of  t  he  furn.u  e.  \n  illustrat  ion 
is  alsii  given  of  some  of  Powrll's  "  Whilcfriars"  glass,  shown  at 
the  St  I.ouis  Inhibition,  icjo.j  '!  1*1.  II.  fig.  14).  The  specimens 
of  "  pile  dc  verre  "  exhiliiled  by  A.  L.  Dammousc,  of  Sevres, 
in  the  Mus^e  des  Arts  riecoratifs  in  Paris,  and  at  the  London 
Franco-British  Exhibition  in  igoS,  deserve  atlcniion.  They 
have  a  semi-opaque  body  with  an  "egg-shdP*  wrface  and  are 
delicately  tinted  with  colour.  The  shapes  are  exceedingly 
simple,  but  someoi  the  pieces  possess  great  beauty.  The  material 
and  teclinique  aoggeat  a  dose  rebtionahip  to  porcelain. 

(B)  r«{e.— Tbe  pioccss  of  makkg  tube  has  already  been 
described.  .\Ithou|^  tbe  bore  of  the  thermometer-tube  is 
exceedingly  small,  it  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary 

tube.  Tile  white  line  of  enamel,  whl(  h  is  seen  in  some  thermit- 
meters  behind  the  bore,  is  introduced  before  the  mass  of  glass 
is  pulled  out.  A  flattened  cake  of  viseous  glass-enamel  is  «eliled 
on  lo  one  side  of  the  mass  of  plass  alter  it  has  been  hollowe  1  l.>y 
blounng.  The  mass,  v,Uh  the  enamel  attached,  is  dlpind  into 
the  crucible  and  coveretl  with  a  layer  ot  iransparcr.t  plass; 
the  whole  mass  is  then  pulled  out  into  tube.  If  the  section  of 
the  finished  tube  is  to  be  a  triangle,  witb  the  enamel  and  bore 
at  the  base,  the  molten  mass  b  premed  into  a  V-^haped  mould 
before  it  is  pulled  out. 

In  modem  thermometry  Instruments  of  extreme  acomcy 
are  cequiied,  and  naearchea  have  been  mad^  eapeckOy  m 
Germany  and  France,  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  variability 
in  mercurial  thermometers,  and  how  such  variability  is  to  be 
removed  or  reduced.  In  all  mercurial  thermometers  there 
is  a  slight  dc[iressioi;  of  the  ice-;.Hji:it  aftiT  exposure  to  high 
tem]>ct,H  ares;  :t  is  alt.t»  uol  uticottiit.on  lo  licid  thai  the  readings 
of  two  thi  rniomclers  between  tlie  ife-  aiirl  biiiling-poiiiti 
I. Ill  to  agree  al  any  intermediate  it-mperature,  although  ihc 
ii  c-  :;n  l  boiling-points  of  both  have  been  determined  together 
with  perfect  accuracy,  and  the  intervening  spacer  h.^vp  Ix'en 
equally  divided.  It  has  been  proved  th.at  these  v.jrialions 
depend  to  a  great  extent  un  the  chemical  nature  of  the  glass  of 
which  the  thermometer  is  made.  Special  glasees  have  therefore 
been  produced  by  Tonncloi  in  Ftanoe  afld  at  the  Jena  ghiaa- 
works  in  Germany  expressly  for  the  manufacture  of  themometen 
for  accurate  physical  ineasurements;  the  analyses  of  these  are 
shown  in  Table  III. 
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Table  III. 


SiO,. 

CaO. 

AUG.. 

MgO. 

ZnO. 

Dtptr-siijll 

Tonnelot's  "  Vcrre  dur  " 

12'02 

056 

14-40 

1-44 

U-4U 

0-07 

Jena  rim— 

XVL-ttl      .     .  . 

67-5 

140 

70 

2-5 

2-0 

7-0 

0-05 

39-111     .     .  , 

II-O 

50 

$•0 

12-0 

0-02 

Snee  tte  dfanvify  ef  tbe  SDntieit  nys,  cxperiiMiits  have 

been  made  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  tbe  diffetent  ooottltuenu 

of  class  on  the  ;ransparency  of  glass  to  X-rays.  The  oxides 
til  k-ad,  bariura,  zinc  and  antimony  are  found  perceptibly  to 
retard  the  rays.  The  glass  tubes,  therefore,  from  which  the 
X-ray  bulbs  arc  to  be  fashioned,  must  not  contain  any  oi  these 
oxides,  whcn-.is  ihc  gla-b  Ubcd  for  making  the  funnel-shaped 
shields,  which  direct  the  rays  upon  tbe  patient  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  the  hands  of  the  operator  from  the  ICt&Ml  ct  the 
ra>'5,  must  contain  a  large  proportion  of  lead. 

Among  the  many  licvdopmcnts  of  the  Jena  Woits,  SMt  tbe 
least  important  arc  the  passes  made  in  the  foctn  of  a  tube, 
from  which  gas-cbimn^,  gauee-glatw*  and  cbemical  apparatus 
ai«  {nhiooedi  apedaUy  ada^ied  to  mto  Maiden  changes  of 
temperature.  One  nwthod  is  to  fimn  the  tiAe  of  two  layers 
of  glass,  one  being  consideraWy  more  expansible  than  tbe  otht  r- 

(C)  Skfd  and  Crown-ghss. — Sheet-glass  is  almost  wholly 

a  =.r>rla-Iiri  -i!  i:f  gl.iSS,  Conlainir.H  only  ^^m;lll  (lUurilitiL'S  of 
ir>m,  alununa  aijd  Other  impiirilioi.  The  nnv  iiialcriaLi  UStd 
in  this  manulLicturc  arc  chuM.n  with  consiilcrablc  care,  since  tbe 
tcquirctnents  as  to  the  colour  ot  the  prcHlurt  arc  somewhat 
stringent.  The  materials  ordinarily  employed  are  the  foUowing: 
sand,  of  good  quality,  uniform  in  grain  and  free  from  any 
notable  quantHjT  of  iron  oxide;  carbonate  of  lime,  generally 
in  the  form  of  a  pure  variety  of  powdered  limestone;  and 
sulphate  of  soda.  A  certain  proportion  of  soda  ash  (carbonate 
of  soda)  is  also  used  in  some  works  in  sheet-glass  miitores,  while 
"  deookriaen''  (snbataiion  intended  to  remove  or  lediwe  the 
oolMr  of  the  glass)  anabosonetbaca  added,  thoaeaMMceneraily 
used  being  manganese  dioxide  and  anenk.  Another  ciaential 
{pftedknt  of  all  glass  mixtures  oontaiabig  sulphate  of  soda 
is  some  form  of  carbon,  which  is  added  either  as  colce,  charcoal 
or  anthracite  coal;  the  carbon  so  introduced  aids  the  :  '  ;  rg 
substances  cont.aincd  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  furnace  in  l/nn^Miy 
about  the  reduelion  of  the  suh)hale  of  sod.i  to  a  condition  in 
ti-hich  it  combines  more  readile  with  the  siheic  acid  of  the  «and. 
The  p^op^;trtio[ls  in  which  these  infredicnts  are  mixed  vary 
accordini;  to  the  exact  quality  of  glass  required  and  with  the 
form  and  temperature  of  the  melting  furnace  employed.  A 
good  quality  ol  sheet-glass  should  show,  on  analysis,  a  Composi- 
tion approximating  to  the  following:  silica  CSOli)^  7*%i 
Ume  (CaO),  13%:  soda  (MatO),  14%;  and  iron  and  alnmuiB 
(FcyOtfAlA)*  !%•  The  actual  oampaitloo,  however,  of  a 
nbttuic  that  will  give  a  giaia  of  thia  oonnoaltjoa  eaanot  bo 
directly  calculated  from  these  figures  and  tbe  newa  cotnpoaition 

of  the  raw  materials,  owing  to  the  fact  that  COIUfdenUe  koaCS, 

particularly  of  alkali,  occur  during  melting. 

Tlie  fusion  of  sheet  jtlass  is  now  generally  carried  out  in 
gas-fired  regenerative  lank  furnaces.  The  glass  in  process 
of  fusion  is  contained  in  a  basin  or  tank  hu'lt  up  of  large  block? 
of  fire-clay  and  is  heated  by  one  or  more  powerful  gas  flame-; 
which  enter  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace  chamber  through 
suitable  apertures  or  "  ports."  In  Europe  the  gas  burnt  in 
those  Aimaces  is  derived  from  special  gas-producers,  while  in 
some  parts  of  America  natural  gas  is  utilized.  With  producer 
gas  it  is  necessary  to  pre-heat  both  the  gas  and  the  air  which 
is  supplied  for  its  combustion  by  passing  both  through  heated 
Rgenerators  (for  aa  account  of  the  prindplea  of  tbe  regenerative 
furnace  sec  article  FtntKACK).  In  many  reflects  the  glass- 
melting  tank  resembles  the  open-hearth  steel  furnace,  but  there 
are  ceriain  intcresthit;  differences.  Thus  the  dimensions  of  the 
largest  glass  tanks  greatly  exceed  those  of  the  largest  steel 
fuiiDaces;  gbua  fumaoea  coataining  iqi  to  ajo  tons  of  mohen 


glass  have  been  successfully  oper- 
ated, and  o«it;g  (o  die  rtlilively 
low  density  of  glass  this  involves 
very  large  dimensions.  The  tem- 
perature required  in  the  fusio!i  of 
sheet -glass  and  of  other  glasses 
produced  in  tank  furnaces  is  much 
lower  than  that  attained  in  steel 
furnaces,  and  itiaooBsequently  pos- 
sible to  work  glans-lanhs  oontiniiously  for  many  months  together; 
on  die  other  hand,  giaas  is  not  readily  freed  from  forrign  bo^es 
that  may  become  admixed  with  it ,  so  that  the  absence  of  detach- 
able particles  is  much  more  essential  in  glass  than  in  steel  melting. 
Fin.ilty.  ilnid  steel  can  he  run  or  poured  off,  since  it  is  perfectly 
tluid,  while  glass  cannol  be  thus  treated,  bul  i*  withdrawn  from 
the  furnace  by  means  of  cither  a  ladle  or  a  gatherer's  pipe, 
and  the  temperature  required  for  thi?!  purpose  is  roueh  low  er  t  han 
that  at  which  the  glass  is  melted.  In  a  sheet-f;lass  tank  there 
is  therefore  a  gradient  of  temperature  iuid  a  cuniiauous  passage 
of  material  from  the  hotter  end  of  the  furnace  where  tbe  raw 
materials  arc  introduced  to  tbe  cooler  end  where  tlie  glass, 
free  from  bubbles  and  taw  aiat««ki»  is  withdrawn  by  tite 
gatherers.  For  the  purpose  of  the  semoval  of  the  gUss,  the 
cooler  end  of  the  furnace  Is  provided  with  a  number  erf  suitable 
openings,  provided  with  movable  covers  or  shades.  The 
"  gatherer  "  approaches  one  of  these  openings,  removes  the 

sh.nle  and  introduces  hi.S  previously  heated  "  pipe."  This 
iililrumeul  is  an  iron  tube,  some  ,  ft.  lonj;,  provided  at  one  end 
with  an  enlarged  butt  and  at  tlie  other  s\ith  a  wcvoden  covering 
acting  as  handle  and  mouthpiece.  I  he  gatherer  dips  the  butt 
of  the  pipe  into  the  molten  "  metal  "  and  withdraws  upon  it  a 
small  ball  of  viscous  glass,  which  he  allows  to  cool  in  the  air 
while  constantly  rotating  it  so  as  to  keep  the  mass  as  nearly 
spherical  in  shape  as  he  can.  When  the  first  ball  or  "  gathering  " 
has  cooled  sufficiently,  the  whole  is  again  dipped  into  the  molten 
glass  and  a  further  layer  adheres  to  the  pipe-end,  thus  forming 
afaugerbalL  Thnpraoeas  is  repeated,  with  sG^tiHidifiGatioiis, 
until  the  flathethig  is  of  the  proper  die  and  w^t  to  yieU  the 
tdicetwhidilstobeblown.  When  this  &  tbe  case  the  gathering 
is  carried  to  a  block  or  half-open  mould  in  which  it  is  rolled 
and  blown  until  it  acquires,  roughly,  the  shape  of  a  hemisphere, 
the  llat  side  being  towards  the  pipe  and  tlie  convexity  away 
from  it;  the  diameter  of  this  hemisphere  is  m  regulated  as  to 
be  approximately  that  of  the  cylinder  which  is  next  to  be  formed 
of  the  viseotLS  mass.  I'Vom  the  hemispherical  shape  the  mass 
of  (;las>  is  nose  gradually  blown  into  tlie  form  of  a  short  eyliiuter, 
and  then  the  pipe  'Kith  the  adherent  mass  of  glass  is  handed 
over  to  the  blower  proper.  This  workman  stands  upon  a  platform 
in  front  of  qKdal  furnaces  which,  from  their  shape  and  purpose, 
are  caOed  "blowing  boles."  The  blower  repeatedly  heats 
the  lower  pan  of  tbe  mass  of  glass  and  keeps  it  distended  by 
bbnring  imlle  he  awiufiit  over  a  deep  trench  wUch  b  provided 
BOEt  to  Ua  wotddng  pbttooB.  Katfakwaytbe^MaiieaieBdied 
mto  the  form  of  a  long  cyfinder  cfaised  at  the  lower  end.  Hie 
siic  of  cylinder  which  can  be  produced  in  this  way  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  dimensions  of  the  working  platform  and  the 
weight  which  a  man  is  able  to  handle  freely  The  lower  end  of 
the  cylinder  is  opened,  in  the  case  of  small  and  thin  cylinders, 
by  the  lilo.ver  holding  his  thumb  over  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
pine  ac.d  simultaneously  warming  the  end  of  the  cylinder  in  the 
furnace,  the  e\pan^ion  of  the  imprisoned  air  and  the  softening 
of  the  glass  causing  the  end  of  the  cylinder  to  burst  open.  The 
blower  then  heats  the  end  of  the  cylinder  again  and  rapidly 
spins  the  pipe  about  its  axis;  the  centrifugal  effect  is  suflicient 
to  spread  the  soft  glass  at  the  end  to  a  radius  equal  to  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  cylinder.  In  the  case  of  large  and  thick  cylinders, 
however,  another  procesa  of  opening  the  enda  is  generally 
empIo)red:  an  assutant  attaches  a  small  lamp  of  hot  gtass  to  the 
domed  end,  and  the  heaf  of  this  added  glass  softens  the  cylinder 
sufficiently  to  enable  the  assistant  to  cut  the  end  open  with  a 
pair  of  shears;  subsequently  the  open  end  is  spun  out  to  the 
diameter  of  the  whole  as  described  above.  The  finiriied  cylinder 
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te  next  carried  to  a  rack  and  the  pipe  rlctarhcd  from  it  by  appHnng 
a  cold  iron  to  the  neck  of  thiik  hoi  glaais  which  connects  j)li>c-bult 
and  ryh'ndcr,  the  neck  cracking  at  the  touch.  Next,  the  rest 
o(  the  connecting  neck  is  detached  from  the  cylinder  by  the 
apphcation  of  a  heated  iron  to  the  chilled  glass.  This  leaves  a 
cylinder  with  roughly  pandlel  end*;  these  ends  are  cut  by  the 
use  of  a  diamond  applied  inteiBiny  ud  then  the  cylinder  is 
•put  kngitiMliiiaUy  by  the  one  meuu.  The  aplit  qriindec  is 
ptMd  to  the  bttemiif  funiiG^  lAm  it  ii  ei|»Md  to  k  flod 
eilfficletrt  to  loften  the  ibos;  wfaen  wift  the  cylinder  h  laid  upon 
a  smooth  flat  dab  and  flattened  down  upon  it  by  the  canful 
application  of  prcs-surc  with  w)me  form  of  rubbing  implement, 
which  frequently  lakes  the  form  of  a  block  of  charred  wood. 
When  flattened,  the  sheet  is  moved  away  from  the  working 
opening  of  the  furnace,  ami  puslied  to  a  system  of  movable 
grids,  by  me;iii-S  of  which  it  is  siuwly  moved  along  a  luniiel, 
away  from  a  source  of  heal  nearly  equal  in  temperature  lo  thai 
of  the  flatleniug  chamber.  The  glass  thus  cools  gradually  as  it 
passes  down  the  tunnel  and  is  thereby  adequately  annealed. 

The  process  of  sheet-glass  manufacture  described  above  is 
tyi^cal  of  that  ia  uw  in  a  laige  number  of  works,  but  many 
nodfficatkiu  an  to  be  found,  paitkidarly  in  the  furnaces  in 
whid  the  tfaaa  i>  meUcd.  In  aomt  WMrks»  the  oUer  method 
of  mdling  die  glass  in  large  pou  or  ciudbles  b  ttlH  adfaeied  to, 
although  the  old-fashioned  coal-fired  furnaces  have  nearly 
everywhere  given  place  to  the  use  of  producer  gas  and  re- 
generators. I'or  the  prcKluctiun  of  coloured  siicct  kI-j*-  howcvur. 
the  eriiploynienl  ot  pot  furnaces  is  still  almost  universal,  jirob- 
ably  l)fcausc-  the  fiuar.titics  of  glass  required  of  any  one  tint 
are  insuthcient  lu  employ  even  a  small  Uiik  furnace  conlinuously ; 
the  exact  control  of  the  colour  is  also  more  readily  attained  with 
the  smaller  bulk  of  glass  which  has  lo  be  dealt  with  in  pots.  The 
general  nature  of  the  colouring  ingredients  employed,  and  the 
ooloui  effects  produced  by  them,  have  already  been  mentioned. 
Id  coloured  sbeet-glass,  two  diatina  kinds  are  to  be  recognized; 
in  one  kind  the  oolaHzing  matter  iacoutained  in  the  body  of  the 
glass  Itself,  while  in  the  other  the  cdouicd  aheet  coBants  of 
ordinary  white  gilasa  ooveied  upon  <me  side  with  a  thin  coating  of 
intensely  coloured  glass.  The  latter  kin<l  is  known  as  "  flashed," 
ai;d  is  universally  employed  in  the  case  of  colouring  malters 
whose  elTccl  is  so  ialCJlse  thai  in  any  usual  thickness  of  glasi 
they  would  cause  almost  entire  opacity.  Fl.i-shcd  glass  is 
produced  by  taking  either  the  first  or  the  last  g.iiherinR  in  !he 
production  of  a  cylinder  out  of  a  crudblc  containing  the  <  t>louri  d 
"  metal,"  the  other  gatherings  being  taken  out  of  ordinary 
white  sbeet-^aas.  It  ia  important  that  the  thermal  expansion 
«f  the  tiro  aBBtefiab  aAicfa  are  thua  incoipoiatcd  tbould  be 
neaily  alike,  aa  othenriie  warping  of  the  Ih^lwd  dwet  is  ffiaUe 
to  result 

Mtchonkal  Proctssts  for  the  Production  of  ShtH-glass. — ^The 
complicated  and  indirect  (jrcxrc  ;  -f  heet-glass  inanufaclure 
has  Icil  to  nunier<ius  inventions  amuiig  at  a  liirecl  method  of 
prodviction  by  more  or  less  mechanical  means.  .\11  the  earlier 
attempts  in  this  direction  failed  on  account  of  the  d:llicuhy  of 
bringing  the  ghiss  to  the  nvachincs  without  introducing  air  bells, 
which  are  always  lormctl  in  molten  glass  when  it  is  ladled  or 
poured  from  one  vessel  into  another.  More  modem  inventors 
liave  thercfoie  adopted  the  plan  of  drawing  the  glass  direct  from 
the  furnace.  In  an  American  process  the  glass  is  drawn  direct 
fraoi  tht  ndten  mass  in  the  tank  in  a  qrllodbrical  form  by  means 
of  an  icon  ting  previously  immened  in  the  ^aas,  and  is  kept 
in  shape  by  means  of  special  devices  for  cooling  it  rapidly  as  it 
leaves  the  molten  bath.    In  this  process,  however,  the  entire 

operations  t)f  sjililtitig  a:id  tlaltening  are  retained,  and  although 
the  luccliitoical  process  ts  said  to  be  in  success!  ill  comnicrLlal 
operation,  it  has  not  as  \ct  made  itself  lelt  as  a  tDrmidable  rival 
10  hand-made  sheet-glass.  An  etiort  at  a  more  direct  mechanicil 
process  is  embodied  in  the  inventions  of  Foucault  which  ate  at 
present  being  developed  in  GermaiOT  and  Belgium;  in  this 
process  the  gia^s  is  drawn  from  the  molten  bath  in  the  shape  of 
flat  aheeta,  by  the  aid  of  a  bar  of  irao,  pievioualy  tmmeiBed  in  the 
I* — ^  Ike  t^haa  teodving  its  fonn  hyfaeuigdnwa  throng  siou 


in  large  fire-bricks,  and  being  kept  in  shape  by  rapid  chilling 
produced  by  the  action  of  air-blasts.  The  mechanical  op<;raiion 
is  quite  successful  for  thick  sheets,  but  it  is  not  as  yet  available 
for  the  thinner  sheets  required  for  the  ordmary  purposes  of 
sheet-glass,  since  with  these  excessive  breakage  occurs,  while 
the  sheets  generally  show  grooves  or  lines  derived  from  small 
irregularities  of  the  drawing  orifice.  For  the  prodocUoo  Of  tllidt 
sheeia  which  are  snhaequently  to  be  polished  the  process  amy 
thus  daira  ooosidemlile  siiiin'iSi  liat  it  ia  not  as  yet  potslblia 
to  prodtirt?  s,-ttisbeUny  sheet-fbsa  by  anefa  means, 

Cfffii  n-c^tass  has  at  the  present  day  almost  disappeared  from 
the  market,  and  it  h.as  been  superseded  by  sheet -glass,  the  more 
modern  processes  described  above  being  capable  of  producing 
much  larger  sheets  of  glass,  free  from  the  knob  or  "  bullion  " 
which  may  sliil  hv  &ccn  in  old  crown-glass  wiminws.  For  a 
feu  isolated  purposes,  however,  it  is  desirable  lo  use  a  glass 
which  has  not  been  touched  upon  cither  surface  and  thus  pre- 
serves the  lustre  of  its  "  fire  polish  "  undiminished;  this  can 
be  attained  in  crown-glass  but  not  in  sheet,  since  one  side  of 
the  latter  is  always  more  or  less  marked  by  the  rubber  used 
in  the  procem  of  flattening.  One  of  the  few  uses  of  crown-glasa 
of  this  kind  is  the  glsa  didm  upoD  wkiek  mioMCopic  specimens 
are  mounted,  as  wdl  aa  the  thin  f^asa  al^  irith  wliich  such 
preparations  are  covered.    A  full  account  of  the  process  of 

blowing  crown-glass  will  be  found  in  .all  older  books  and  articles 
on  the  subject,  so  that  it  need  only  be  mentioned  hero  th.it  tiie 
giass,  instead  of  being  blown  into  a  cylinder,  is  blown  into  a 
llaLlened  sphere,  whicli  i.i  caused  lo  burst  at  the  point  opposite 
the  pific  a)id  is  tlien,  by  the  rapid  sjjinning  of  the  glass  in  front 
of  a  very  hoi  furnace-opening,  caused  to  expand  into  a  flat  disk 
of  large  diameter.  This  only  requires  to  be  annealed  and  is  then 
ready  for  cult  ing  up,  but  the  lump  of  glass  by  which  the  on^al 
globe  was  attached  to  ike  pipe  remains  as  the  ImlUon  in  tlieomtK 
of  the  disk  of  glass. 

Coloured  GlassftrHasak  fKMrfms.— Thepsoductiooof  coloured 
^ass  for  "  moeaic  "  windows  has  bccooie  a  separate  branch 
of  glass-making.  Charles  Wnston,  after  prolonged  study 
of  the  coloured  windows  of  the  13th,  14th  and  tsth  centuries, 
convinced  himself  that  no  approach  to  the  colour  effect  of  these 
windows  could  be  made  w:th  glass  which  is  thin  and  even  in 
icclioii,  hotnagcncous  in  texture,  and  made  and  coloured  with 
highly  refined  materials.  To  obtain  the  ctTccl  it  was  necessary 
to  reproduce  as  far  as  possible  the  ciondaiona  under  which  the 
early  craftsmen  worked,  and  to  create  scienti£cally  glass  which 
IS  impure  in  colour,  irreguhur  in  section,  and  non-homogeneous 
in  texture.  The  glass  is  made  ia  cjdinders  and  in  "  crowns  "  or 
drcks.  Hie  cylinden  raeaauaa  aliout  14  in.  in  length  by  S  in. 
in  diameter,  and  vary  in  tkifViiMf  fauB  i  to  I  in.  TIae  omnia 
aiealioiuti5ip,indlametw,aiidtfOTfntlikJ[Bea»iBnin|to|ia., 
the  centre  being  the  thickest.  TTiese  cylinders  and  crowns 
may  Ik-  either  s^jlid  colour  or  flashed.  Great  variety  of  colour 
may  be  obtained  by  (hashing  one  colour  upon  .another,  such  as 
blue  on  green,  and  nd>y  on  blue,  green  or  yellow. 

E.  J.  Prior  has  inlrodiiccd  an  ingeniocLs  metho<l  of  making 
small  oblong  and  square  sheets  of  coloured  glass,  which  are  thick 
m  the  centre  and  taper  towards  the  edges,  aud  which  have  one 
surface  slightly  roughened  and  one  brilliantly  polished.  Glass  is 
blown  into  an  oblong  boa-shaped  iron  mould,  about  1 2  in.  in  depth 
and  6  in.  across.  A  iiallaw  rectangular  bottle  is  formed,  the  base 
and  sides  of  which  are  converted  into  sheets.  The  outer  surface 
of  these  sheets  ia  ^B^^Of  matfieiMd  by  oomtact  with  the  iron 
moultL 

(D)  BotOes  and  meekantiMy  Ustm  Gtotf.— The  manufacture 

of  bottles  has  become  an  industry  of  %*ast  proportions.  The 
demand  consLanilv  increases,  and,  owing  to  constant  improve- 
ments in  material  m  the  moulds  and  it>  the  methods  of  working, 
liie  supply  fully  kcejis  pace  with  the  demand.  Except  for 
making  bottles  of  sinrial  colours,  gas  heated  tank  furnaces  are 
in  general  use.  Melting  and  working  are  carried  on  coni  inuously. 
The  essential  qualities  of  a  bottle  are  strength  and  power  lo  resist 
chfmicat  oomsioa.  The  matmals  are  selected  with  a  view  to 
aecnic  these  qualities.  For  the  kigkeit  quality  d  bottles^  wkich 
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me  pnctfaOjr  colooika,  nod,  Bawtooe  and  ndplute  ud 
cuiioiutc  of  soda  are  used.  The  foUowing  ia  a  tjrpial  ualyaii 
of  high  quality  botUe-gloas:  SiOi,  69-15%;  NaA  13-00%; 
CaO,  15  00%;  »'»%;  and  FcjO,,  0  65%.    For  the 

commoner  grades  of  dark-<x>Ioured  boliles  Ihc  glass  mixture 
is  cheapened  by  sLbitilutinf;  commor.  salt  fi)r  piirt  of  the  sulphate 
of  soda,  and  by  the  addition  ol  ti'lspar,  )j;rani;c.  gran-ilitc, 
fiirnarr  slag  and  other  substances  fusible  at  a  high  tcmprraturc. 
Bottle  moulds  are  made  ol  cast  iron,  either  iti  two  pieces,  hinged 
together  at  the  base  or  at  one  side,  or  in  three  piMeS;  One 
forming  the  body  and  two  pieces  forming  the  neck. 

A  bottle  gang  or  "  shop  "  consists  of  five  persons.  The 
"  gatherer  "  gathers  the  glass  from  the  tank  furnace  on  the  end 
tt  the  blowing-iron,  rolls  it  on  a  slab  of  iron  or  stone,  slightly 
OfNUidB  the  ^aas  by  blowing,  and  faaada  the  hlowiiig  iron  and 
^hMttothe^biaiiw.'*  TliebiawtCfliaairtiiT|^winthemodd, 
the  sMold  by  prarinc  «  lever  mUk  Ui  foe^  ud  ebbec 
dawn  thi  fakiwing  Iran  «r  attadm  It  to  a  tube  eoanected 
iritb  a  aupilily  of  compraaed  air.  Wben  the  air  has  forced  the 
glass  to  take  the  form  of  the  mould,  the 
mould  is  opened  and  the  blower  gives  the 
blowing  iron  w^ith  the  bottle  .ittachcd  to 
it  to  the  "wetter  oil."  The  wetter  off 
touches  the  top  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
with  a  moistened  piece  of  iron  and  by 
tapping  the  blowing  iron  detaches  the 
bottle  and  drops  it  into  a  wooden  trough. 
He  then  grips  the  body  of  the  bottle  with 
a  four-pronged  clip,  attached  to  an  iron 
rod,  and  pasaea  it  to  tlie  "  bottJe  maker." 
The  bottle  maker  beats  the  fractured  neck 
of  the  bottle,  btadi  a  bead  ol  iMlten  glass 
raund  the  end  of  It  end  rimnltaneously 
shapes  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  -lie 

 18.— Tool  for  the  torf  shown  in  fig  18. 

moulding  the  inside  The  finished  bottle  is  t.iken  by  the  "  taker 
and  outside  of  the  in  "  to  the  annealing  furnace.  The  bottles 
neck  of  a  bottle.  ^r^  stacked 
C,  Bottle.  .  „  , 

A,  Conical  piece  of  "'"^'^'^ 
iron  to  form  the  iourci'  d:  hi-at. 

inside     of     the     The  i)rocesses  of  manipulation  ulijrh  have 


Fig. 


in  iron   trucks,  which,  when 
slowlv  away  from  a  constant 


neck. 


B,  B,  Shaped  pieces 


been  described,  although 


irartiic  they 

ofiron.'whi^hcan  rapidly  performed,  are  licstined 

be  pressed  ufKin  to  be  replaced  by  the  automatic  woikiiig 
the   outside   of  of  a  machine.    Bottle-making  maduDca, 
«^'«^.  ""^^^  'If  baaed  on  Ashley's  original  patent,  en 
•P"n«-i»«wie  H.  f^gfg^  being  laip^y  uaed.  Tbty  tmum 
absohite  rcgdaiity  in  fbnn  and  save  both 
tine  and  labour.    .\  bottle-making  machine  combines  the 
praoen  of  pressing  with  a  plunger  with  that  of  blowing  by 
compressed  air.    The  neck  of  the  bottle  is  first  furrrji,  ;!  l>y  the 
plunger,  and  the  body  is  subsequently  blown  by  compressed  air 
admitted  through  the  plunger,    A  sufficient  weight  of  molten 
glass  to  form  a  bottle  is  gathered  and  placed  in  a  funnel-shaped 
vessel  which  serves  as  a  measure,  and  gives  access  to  the  mouhl 
which  shspes  the  outside  of  the  neck.    A  plunger  i.s  forced 
upwards  into  the  glass  in  the  neck-mould  and  forms  the  neck. 
The  funnel  is  removed,  and  the  plunger,  neck-mould  and  the 
maas  of  molten  glass  attached  to  the  neck  are  inverted.  A  bottle 
mould  rises  and  envelops  the  mass  of  molten  glaaa.  Com- 
pKBcd  air  admitted  through  the  plunger  forcca  tlie  nxriten  glass 
to  take  the  form  of  the  bottle  mould  and  eompletea  the  bottle. 

In  the  cue  of  dw  inadibte  patented  by  MidiBel  Owen  of 
Toledo^  VSA.,  tat  maidng  tundileie,  hunp-cfaimneya,  and  other 
gnodi  of  smifaur  chaiicter,  the  manual  operations  required  are 

(1)  gathering  the  molten  ^ass  at  the  end  of  a  blowing  iron; 

(2)  placing  the  blowing  iron  with  the  glass  attached  to  it  in  the 
iruichi:,'.-;  (j)  removing  the  blowing  iron  with  the  blown  vessel 
attached.  Each  macliine  (fig.  ig)  coniiists  of  a  revolving  table 
carrying  five  or  sLt  moulds.  The  moulds  are  opened  and  rlosni 
by  cams  actuated  by  oomptesaed  air.  As  soon  as  a  blowing 
iraa  is  in  coaneilan  irith  an  air  Jet,  the  aectieBa  of  the  mould 
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doaeipen  the  naltatt  i^aa,  iad  the  eomipieieed  air  forces  the 
1^  to  tahe  die  torn  of  the  mould.  After  semoval  from  the 
machine,  the  tumbler  k  aeveied  ftoia  the  Mowing  iron,  and 
its  fractured  edge  is  trimmed. 

Compressed  air  or  steam  is  also  used  for  fashioning  very  large 
vessels,  baths,  dishes  and  reservoirs  by  rhe  "  Sievert  "  piocess. 
Molten  gl.Tss  is  spread  upon  a  large  iron  plate  of  the  required 
shape  and  dimensions.  The  flattened  mass  of  glass  is  held  by 
a  rim,  connected  to  I  he  edge  of  the  plate.  The  plate  with  the  glass 
attached  to  it  is  inverted,  and  compressed  air  or  steam  is  intro- 
duced through  openings  in  the  plate.  The  mass  of  glass,  yielding 
to  its  own  weight  and  the  pressure  of  air  or  steam,  sinks  down> 
wards  and  adapts  itself  to  any  mould  or  receptacle  beneath  it. 

The  processes  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  glass 
btilbe  for  iocaodeacent  electric  lampe,  are  eimilar  to  the  old- 


FlG.  19. — Owcns's  Glass-blowing  Machine.    g,g,g,  Blmviug-irons. 

fashioned  processes  of  bottle  making.  The  mould  is  in  two 
pieces  hinged  together;  it  is  heated  and  the  inner  surfiue  is 
rubbed  over  with  finely  powdered  plumbago.  When  the  glass 
is  being  blown  in  the  mould  the  blowing  iron  is  twisted  round  and 
round  so  that  the  finished  bulb  may  not  be  marked  by  the  Joint 
of  the  mould. 

III.  Mecsanicauy  Pressed  GLASi,   (A)  Pldt^ttss.—Tbt 

glass  popularly  known  as  "  plate-glass  "*  ft  oiade  by  caithig  and 

roiling.   The  following  are  typical  analyses: 


SiO,. 

CaO. 

Na^O. 

Al,0,. 

Fcrf),. 

French  . 
Engliih  . 

71-80 
70-64 

15-  70 

16-  27 

Il-IO 
"•47 

1-36 

0-70 

0-14% 
o-49% 

The  raw  materials  for  the  production  of  plate-glass  are  chosen 
with  great  care  so  as  to  secure  a  product  as  free  from  colour 
as  poadble,  lince  the  relative^  great  rhiffciw  of  the  iheeU 
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would  render  even  a  faint  tint  conspicuous.   The  substances 

emr->'>i-il  are  lIu-  iaim  a^,  iliose  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  slicit  glasi,  \  purt  Mind,  a  pure  form  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
a'nl  sulph.itr  d:  sfid.i,  with  ihc  .I'ii'.il itiii  ot  a  aiii;;'.I>)c  proportion 
oi  carbon  in  ;lu'  form  of  c:<jku,  (.l.arncil  or  anthracilv  ioal. 

The  ghiis  ;o  1>L-  'ji^L-d  f'jr  :liL-  [irL.iiuclion  of  plate  is  imi\  crsally 
melted  in  poU  or  crucibles  aiid  not  in  open  tank  furnace<&. 
When  the  glass  is  completely  melted  and  "  fine,"  i.e.  free  from 
bubbles,  it  is  allowed  to  cool  down  to  a  certain  extent  so  as 
to  become  viscous  or  patty.  The  whole  pot,  with  its  contt  n-s 
of  viscous  gloss,  is  then  removed  bodily  from  the  furnace  by 
means  of  huge  tongs  and  is  transported  to  a  crane,  whkh  grips 
the  pot,  nian  it,  and  ultimately  tips  it  over  ao  as  to  poiu  the 
glau  upon  the  alab  of  the  raUIitB^abla.  In  most  modeni  works 
the  greater  part  of  time  OfwratiOM,  ta  weD  M  the  actwtl  rDllinj; 
of  the  glass,  is  carried  out  by  medmnlcal  means,  steam  pi  v.cr 
and  subsequently  electrical  power  having  been  successfully 
applied  to  this  purpose;  the  handling  of  the  great  weights  of 
g' required  for  the  largest  shccis  df  [iliui  -gUiss  which  arc 
produced  at  the  present  time  wouM,  irjikcl,  lie  impossible 
without  lIil-  aiil  of  machiner>'.  I  I-l  ^I'.-iiiiL'  table  usualh  con 
sists  of  a  perfectly  smooth  cast-iron  slab,  trequcnlly  built  up 
of  a  number  of  pieces  carefully  fitted  together,  mounted  upon 
a  low,  massive  truck  running  upon  raib,  so  that  it  can  l>c  readily 
moved  to  any  desired  poattko  fat  the  castlng-room.  The  viscous 
mass  having  been  thrown  on  the  caating-table,  a  large  and 
heavy  rdler  paaaes  over  it  and  qmods  it  out  into  a  sheet. 
RoHera  up  to  5  tmu  in  weigfat  an  employed  and  are  noir 
generally  driven  by  power.  The  width  of  the  sheet  or  plate 
b  regulated  by  moving  gnidea  which  are  pteced  la  fnat  of 
the  roOcr  and  are  pudied  along  by  it,  while  its  thidmeaa 
is  regulated  by  raising  or  lowering  the  roller  relatively  to 
the  surface  of  the  tabic.  Since  the  surfaces  produced  by 
rii'lmi:  have  subsiqucr.ily  to  be  ground  and  polished,  it  is 
cssfiuial  that  the  j^laas  sliciuld  leave  the  rolling-table  with  as 
smooth  a  surface  i;s  pi>>:il!lr,  so  that  piia;  care  is  required  in 
this  part  of  the  prtxci*.  It  is,  however,  equally  important 
that  the  glass  as  a  whole  should  be  Aal  and  remains  flat  during 
the  process  of  gradual  cooling  (annealing,  otherwise  great 
thicknesses  of  glass  would  have  to  be  ground  away  at  the  pro- 
jecting parta  of  the  sheet.  The  annealing  process  is  therefore 
carried  out  in  a  manner  dilTering  essentially  from  that  in  use 
for  any  other  variety  of  flat  glass  and  nearly  resembling  that 
used  for  optical  gIsM.  The  rolled  sheet  is  left  cn  the  casting- 
table  until  U  has  set  sufBdently  to  be  pushed  over  »  Sat  fran 
plate  without  risk  of  distortion;  meanwhile  the  table  has  been 
p'aco  !  ill  front  ul  the  opening  of  one  of  the  large  anncaaiig 
kihii  ai.d  ihi-  .--h.lj  ot  plass  is  carefully  pushed  into  the  kiln.  I  hc 
annealing  ki'aii  ar<  l.irge  firc-brii  k  (  h..inil)i  rs  of  -^ninU  In  i^^ht 
but  with  sufhciciil  lliM>r  area  to  an  oninualatc  four  or  l.irgu 
slabs,  and  the  slabs  are  plated  directly  uikui  the  tloor  oi  the 
kiln,  which  is  built  up  of  carefully  dressed  blocks  of  burnt  fire- 
clay resting  upon  a  bed  of  sand;  in  order  to  avoid  any  risk  of 
working  or  buckling  in  this  floor  these  blocks  are  set  slightly 
apart  and  thus  have  room  to  expand  freely  when  heated.  Before 
the  glass  is  introduoed,  the  annealing  kiln  is  heated  to  dull  red 
by  means  of  coal  fiies  in  grates  which  arc  pro\'ided  at  the  ends 
a:sidesof  thekflnfbrthatputpoae.  When  the  floor  of  the  kibt 
has  been  covered  with  slabs  of  glsas  the  opening  is  carefully 
built  up  and  luted  with  fire-bricks  and  fire-clay,  and  the  whole 
is  then  allowed  to  cool.  In  the  walls  and  floor  of  the  kiln  special 
Looliii^  fhaiincls  or  air  p,-i>s;-iirc5  are  prov;.k'd  and  liy  graiiua'.ly 
opeiiiiig  ilicijc  10  aimosplitiit  cifcuiiauon  the  ctxiimg  mn- 
siderably  accelerated  while  a  very  even  distribution  of  terii|>era- 
ture  is  obtained;  by  these  means  even  the  largest  slabs  can  ni>vv 
be  tooled  in  three  or  four  days  and  are  nevertheless  suflka  ntly 
well  annealed  to  be  free  from  any  serious  internal  stress.  I-roni 
the  annealing  kiln  the  slabs  of  glass  are  transported  to  the 
cutting  raom,  where  they  are  cut  square,  defective  slabs  being 
rejected  or  cut  down  to  smaller  sizes.  The  glais  «t  tUs  stage 
has  a  cnnpatatively  dull  surface  and  this  must  now  be  fq)lafied 
by  that  brilliant  and  peifectly  polished  surface  wfaidi  is  the  chief 


beauty  of  this  variety  of  R\ass.    The  first  step  in  this  process  is 

that  of  urindiuK  the  surface  tio\v:i  until  :dl  projections  are 
removed  and  u  cIom.-  approxiinaiioti  to  a  perfcci  plane  is  obt. lined. 
This  operation,  like  all  tl.e  siilj^cfiuciu  steps  in  the  polishing 
of  the  g!.i55,  i'^  cirritd  011;  by  p<iwrrtul  m.ichincry.  liy  means 
of  ro'^liny  table  either  two  surt.ire.s  of  Kla.ss,  or  one  surlace 
of  glass  and  one  of  cast  iron,  arc  rubbed  logetber  with  the  inter- 
position of  a  powerful  abrasive  such  as  sand,  emery  or  carbor- 
undum. The  machinery'  by  which  this  is  done  has  undergone 
nimWKMS  modifications,  .^nd  improvements,  all  (ending  to  pro- 
duce more  perfectly  plaoc  glass,  to  reduce  the  risk  of  breakage, 
and  to  lessen  the  expenditure  of  time  and  power  required  per 
sq.  yd.  d  glass  to  be  worked.  It  is  impmwihip  to  describe 
this  machinery  within  the  limits  of  this  article,  but  it  is  notable 
that  the  principal  difficulties  to  be  overcome  arise  from  the 
necessity  of  providing  the  glass  with  a  perfectly  continuous 

and  utr.ii'lding  su|j])ort  to  which  it  ran  he  r'lrinlv  af.iiched  bttt 
from  wiiiLli  il  can  be  rlctached  without  unilue  dijlituiiy. 

When  the  surface  of  1  lie  glass  has  been  ground  down  to  a  plane, 
thp  Mirfjicc  ii.^elf  is  niti  "  grey,"  /.c.  (Kcply  [lii  ted  -.vith  the  marks 
of  the  aljrasi\e  Used  in  grindir.g  it  dovs-n;  ihene  marks  are  re- 
moved by  the  process  of  smooihiug,  in  which  the  surface  is 
successively  ground  with  abrasives  of  gradually  increasing  fine- 
ness, leaving  ultimately  a  very  smooth  and  very  minutely  piltc<l 
"  KTcy  "  surface.  This  smooth  surface  is  then  bniUiantly  polished 
by  the  aid  of  biction  with  a  rubbing  tool  covered  with  a  soft 
substance  IQce  leather  or  felt  and  fed  with  a  polishing  material, 
such  as  rouge.  A  few  strokes  of  such  a  rubber  are  suffident  to 
produce  a  deddedly  "polished"  appearance,  but  probaffed 
rubbing  under  ooosiderable  pressure  and  the  use  of  •  polishing 
paste  of  a  proper  consistency  are  reqiurcd  in  order  to  remove  the 
last  trace  of  pitting  from  the  surface.  This  entire  process  must, 
obviously,  be  applied  in  turn  to  each  of  the  two  surfaces  of  the 
slab  of  Klass.  riate-Khe^.s  is  manufactured  in  this  manner  in 
thicknesses  varying  from  vV  in.  to  i  in.  or  even  more,  while 
single  sht-rts  are  produced  measuring  more  than  17  ft.  by  It. 

HoUed  Plate  "  and  figured  "  RoUed  Plate." — (I  lass  for  this 
purpose,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  best  white  and 
tinted  varieties,  is  now  universally  produced  in  tank-fanao  es, 
similar  hi  a  general  way  to  those  used  lor  sheet-glass,  e:(ccp;  tiiat 
the  furnaces  used  for  "  rolled  plate  "  glass  of  the  roughest  kind* 
do  not  need  such  minute^  careful  attention  and  do  not  work  at 
so  high  a  tempentture.  The  oompositiOQfll  these  gibuses  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  sheet-glass,  but  for  the  ordinary  kinds  oi  rolled 
plate  much  less  scrupulous  selection  need  he  made  in  the  choice 
of  raw  materials,  especially  of  the  sand. 

The  ghi-ss  is  taken  from  the  furnace  in  large  iron  ladles,  which 
are  carried  upon  .slings  ninning  on  overhead  rails;  from  the 
ladle  the  glass  is  ihrov.  u  upon  ihe  casc-iron  bed  of  a  rolling-table, 
ami  is  rolled  inlo  sheet  by  an  iron  roller,  the  process  being 
sinvilar  to  th.it  employed  in  niakii'.g  plate-glass,  but  on  a  smaller 
scale.  The  sheet  thus  rolled  is  tou^ly  trimmed  while  hot  and 
soft,  so  as  to  remove  those  portions  of  glass  which  have  been 
spoilt  by  immediate  contact  with  the  ladle,  and  the  sheet,  stIU 
soft,  is  pushed  into  the  open  mouth  of  an  annealing  iminet  or 
"  kar,"  down  which  it  is  carried  by  a  system  of  moving  grids. 

The  surface  of  the  glass  pndnoed  in  this  way  may  he  modified 
by  altcriag  the  awface  of  the  nllbi|4abl^  tf  tte  taMe  has  a 
smooth  surface,  the  wiQ  also  be  move  or  less  smooth,  but 
much  dented  and  buckled  on  the  surface  and  far  from  ha'ving  the 
smooth  face  of  blown  sheet.  If  the  table  has  a  pattern  engraved 
•.i[)on  It  the  glass  -.mH  shoss  liie  same  pattern  in  relief,  the  most 
frequent  [lattern  of  the  kiiiii  1h  inc  either  small  parallel  ridges  or 
lirner  ribs  crossing  to  form  a  lo/.enpre  pattern. 

Ihe  more  elaborate  patterns  (oumi  ou  what  is  known  as 
"  iijiure  rolleil  plate  "  are  produced  in  a  son^ewhat  diiTcrcnt 
marii^er;  the  glass  used  for  this  purpt»c  is  coiisideraUly  whiter 
in  colour  and  much  softer  than  ordinar>'  rolled  piale,  and  instead 
of  being  rolled  out  on  n  table  it  is  produced  by  rolling  between 
two  moving  nUcrs  frc<m  which  the  sheet  issues.  The  pattern  is 
ifldpeessed  upon  the  soft  sheet  by  a  printing  roller  which  is 
hron^t  down  upon  the  glass  as  it  leaves  the  num  nHs.  This 
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gla^s  shows  a  ftatlern  in  high  relief  and  Rives  a  very  brilliant 
effect. 

The  various  varieties  of  rolled  plate-glass  are  now  produced 
(or  some  purposes  with  a  reinforcement  of  wire  netting  which  is 
embedded  in  the  mass  of  the  glass.  The  wire  gives  the  glass 
great  advantages  in  the  event  oi  fracture  from  a  blow  or  from 
file,  but  owing  to  the  diflmnce  in  Uwniial  cxpaMion  between 
iriie  and  ghas,  tbcre  b  a  Mmiig  tendeaqr  for  audi "  iriicd 
to  Gia^  nwntanwHMi^. 

Patent  Plate-ffass. — This  term  is  applied  to  blown  sbeet-glaia, 
whose  surface  has  been  rendered  plane  and  brilliant  by  a  piooeaa 
of  grinding  and  polishing.  The  name  "  patent  plate  "  arose  from 
the  f.ict  that  rertain  patented  devices  orijfinalcd  liy  Jamts 
Chance  of  birmiii({ham  first  made  it  [josiible  lo  [Kjli.sh  tom- 
paraiively  thin  glass  in  this  way. 

(Bl  Pressed  Glass. — The  technical  diflerence  between  pressed 
and  moulded  glass  is  that  moulded  glass-ware  has  taken  its  form 
from  a  mould  under  the  pressure  of  a  workman's  breath,  or  of  com- 
prcs.scd  air,  whereas  pressed  glass-ware  has  taken  its  fonn  from  a 
mould  undicr  the  pressure  of  a  phinger.  Moulded  glass  receives 

the  form  of  the 
mould  on  ita  in- 


as  on 
lit  eiterior  surface. 
In pMMed  glass  the 
fatnior  surface  is 
by  the 
whilst  the 
interior  surface  is 
modelled  by  the 
plunger  (fig.  20). 

The  process  of 
pressing  glass  was 
introduced  to  meet 
the  demand  for 
cheap  tablc-w^arc. 
Pretaed  glaaa, 
wUdiianeoaaaiily 
tUck  and  aeivice- 


I,  wmm  WW  met 

tllis  kl^UntU  de- 
mand, but  it  also 

ca'tr?.  fur  the  less 
k'git in' .11  c  t ,L.,t r  for 
cheap  imitations  of 
hand-cut  j;iatxs.  .\n 
American  writer 
has  expressed  his 
satisfaction  that 
the  day-labourer  can  now  have  on  his  table  at  a  nominal  price 
^ait  dishes  ot  elaborate  design,  which  only  an  expert  can  dis- 
tiagniah  from  hand-cut  ciystaL  Tlie  decefitive  effect  ia  in  aome 
heightened  by  catting  over  and  iwiiilihg  by  hand  the 


Ftr,.  20. — Modem  American  Glas»-Prcss. 


The  gfaoi  lot  pnHed  mm  anat  be  ealeaileas,and,  when 
molten,  must  be  sufficiently  fluid  to  adapt  itself  readily  to  the 
intricacies  of  the  moulds,  which  are  often  exceedingly  complex. 

The  materials  rmploye<l  .are  sand,  sr.lphate  of  soda,  nitrate  of 
Soda,  calcspar  and  in  some  works  carbonate  of  barium.  The 
following  is  an  analysis  of  a  six-cimcn  of  English  pres.scd  glass; 
SiOj,  70-68 Xa'jO.  i8-j8«;',;  CaO,  5-45 BaO.  4-17%; 
.'MjOj.  o-33°o;  and  FcjOj.  0  .0",,.  Tanks  and  ;k)Is  are  both  u^.ed 
for  melting  the  glass.  The  moulds  axe  maih-  of  cist  iron.  They 
are  usually  in  two  main  pieces,  afameaad  ::n  u;>|u  r  part  or  collar 
of  hinged  sections.  The  plunger'  is  generally  worked  by  a  hand 
lever.  The  operator  knows  by  touch  when  the  plunger  has 
ptoeed  the  glaas  far  enough  to  exactly  fill  the  mould.  Although 
the  BMuldi  an  healed,  the  awface  of  theglaaB  ia  alwaya  slightly 
ruffled  by  contact  with  the  mould.  For  this  reason  every  piece 
of  pressed  glass-ware,  as  soon  as  It  Is  liberated  from  the  mould, 
is  exposed  to  a  sharp  heat  in  a  small  subsidian,-  furnace  in  order 
that  the  rulBed  surface  may  be  removed  by  melting.  These 


small  furnaces  are  usually  heated  by  an  oil  spray  under  the 
pressure  of  steam  or  compressed  air. 

S«-<-  .Viitonio  Neri.  Ar.\  i-tlruha,  cum  Merrilli  observaHtmibMS 
(.■\msteriiam.  166SJ  (Nen  s  work  was  translated  into  Knglilh  by  C. 
Mcrritt  in  1662.  and  the  tr.iiislaiion.  The  Art  nf  makint  Glass,  was 
nrivately  reijrimc<J  liy  Sir  T,  Phillipps,  Bart.,  in  1B26);  Johann 
Kunkcl,  Vollstandigt  (Jlasmacker-Kunst  (Nurember);,  1785);  Apslcy 
Pellattp  Curiosities  of  Giais-maktMi  (London.  1849);  A.  Sauiay, 
liamb  of  Glass-nMkint  (from  the  French)  (London,  itsf»9);  G. 
Bontcmps.  Guide  du  i<errier  (Paris.  1868);  E.  Peli>;ul,  /.<•  Vrrre, 
son  kistoire,  sa  Jabrtcalion  (I'aris.  1S78);  \V.  Stein,  "  Die  Glasfabri- 
kation,"  in  Boll;  yV  Tfthnologir.  vu\.  iii,  (Brunswick,  H.  K. 

Benrath,  DU  Glasfabrikahon  (Brunswick,  1875);  J.  Falek  and  L, 
Lobmcyr.  Oie  Glasindustrtt  (Vienna,  1875):  D.  H.  Hovestadt, 
Jtnatr  GUxs  1000;  Eng.  trass,  by  J.  D.  and  A.  Everett, 
Macrailbn,  1907);  J.  Henrivaux,  Le  Verre  el  te  cristtd  (Paris,  1M7), 
and  La  Verrerie  au  XX'  sihU  (1903);  Chance,  Harris  and  Powell, 
Frindplfs  of  Gloss-mcking  (London,  1883);  Moritz  V.  Rohr,  Theorie 
und  GfschuhU  der  photonraphischcn  Objektive  (Berlin,  1899);  C.  E. 
CuilUunie,  Iraiir  pratiquf  de  la  thertnomflrie  de  prfiiium  (Paris, 
1889);  Louii.  CofTigiial,  Verres  el  imaux  (Paris,  1900):  R.  Gcrncr, 
DU  Clas/abrikalioH  (Vieuia.  ito);  C.  Wetacl«  Otak" 
Oaskdrper  (Vienna.  1000) ;  C  WMld,  Btm 
(Vienna,  1901);  E.  Tacheus^ner,  HmMmtk  der  dasfabrikiliQH 
(Wcimur.  inHs);  R.  Dralle,  Ankigt  wU  BtiriA  der  Gtaf/oAriAcH 
iLripziR,  i.'vMfi):  G.  Tammann,  KHsUslUiitrtn  und  Stkmrlsen 
\\A-\\\/y^.  iQdjl ;  W.  Rosenhain,  "  Some  Properties  of  Glass."  Trans. 
Opiual  Society  (London,  1903).  "  Posablc  Directions  of  Progress  in 
Optical  Gbm,"  ft9t,  ^  »^  — '—  — -»  — '  ^ — 


 ,  (Lendont  1909)  and  Gteif 

Manujacttm  (London,  190S);  Introduction  to  aeelloa  i,  CSifaiiifitf 
of  the  OfUtal  Convention  (London.  1905).         (H.  J.  P.;  W.  RlO. 

History  of  Glass  Manufacture. 

The  great  similarity  in  form,  technique  and  decoration  of 
the  earliest  known  specimens  of  glass-ware  suggests  that  the 
craft  of  glass- making  originated  from  a  single  centre.  It  has 
been  generally  assumed  that  Egypt  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
glass  in<iu.siry.  It  is  true  that  many  conditions  existed  in  Egypt 
favourable  to  the  development  of  the  craft.  The  Nile  supplied  a 
waterw<yy  for  the  conveyance  of  fuel  and  for  the  distribution 
of  the  finished  wares.  Materials  were  available  providing  the 
esaential  ingredienu  of  glass.  The  Egyptian  potteries  afioided 
experience  in  dealing  with  vitieoua  ^kaea  and  vitreous  coloaiSi 
and  fram  Egyptian  alabaster-quairiea  veined  veeaelt  wen 
wrought,  wUdi  nugr  well  have  suggested  the  deoontive  anaoge- 
ment  of  zigng  lina  (sec  Plate  I.  figs,  t,  a,  4  <f)  so  frequently 
found  on  eariy  specimens  of  glass-ware.  In  Egypt,  however, 
no  traces  have  at  present  been  found  of  the  industry  in  a  rudi- 
mentary condition,  and  the  vases  which  have  been  clasiiiud 
as  "primitive"  bear  witness  to  an  elaboration  of  technique 
far  in  advance  of  the  cxjjcrimcntal  jjcriod.  The  earliest  sixcimcns 
of  Kla^>s-warc  which  can  be  (ietiiiitely  claimed  as  Egyptian 
prmluclions,  and  the  glass  manufactory  discovered  by  Dr 
Flinders  Petrie  at  Tell  el  Aniarna,  belong  to  the  period  of  the 
XVIIIth  dynasty.  The  comparative  lateness  of  this  period 
makes  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  wall  painting  at  Bcni  Hasan, 
which  accurately  represents  the  prooeaa  of  glass-blowing,  and 
which  la  attributed  to  the  period  of  the  Xlth  dynasty.  Dr 
Petrie  nmnouats  the  difficulty  by  aaying  that  the  process 
depicted  is  not  ||sia  Wowing,  Irat  aome  metallurgical  process 
in  which  reeds  were  used  tipped  with  lumps  of  clay.  It  is  possible 
that  the  picture  docs  not  represent  Egyptian  glass-blowers,  but 
is  a  traveller's  record  of  the  process  of  glass-blowing  seen  in  .some 
foreign  or  subject  country.  The  scarcity  of  specimens  of  early 
glass-ware  actually  found  in  Ejirypl,  and  the  advanced  technique 
of  those  which  have  been  found,  lead  lo  the  supposition  that 
(<lass- making  was  exotic  and  iw.  a  native  industry.  The 
tradition,  recorded  by  Pliny  (A''d/.  Hisi.  xxxvi.  6s),  assigns  the 
discovery  of  glass  to  Sjrria,  and  the  geographical  posit  ion  of  that 
country,  its  forests  as  a  source  of  fuel,  and  its  deposits  of  sand 
add  probability  to  the  tradition.  The  story  that  PhocnkfaUl 
metcbants  found  a  giaas-like  aubstaooe  vnder  their  cooking  pota» 
wbicb  bad  been  supported  on  blodcs  of  natron,  need  not  be 
discarded  as  pure  fiction.  The  fire  may  well  have  caused  the 
natron,  an  impure  form  of  carlwnate  of  soda,  to  combine  with 
the  surrounding  sand  to  form  silicate  of  soda,  which,  althou^ 
not  a  permanent  glass,  is  sufhciently  glass-like  to  suggest  the 

xn.  4 
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possibility  of  cieating  a  permanent  transparent  material.  More- 
over, Pliny  (mvi.  66)  actually  records  the  discovery  which 
effected  the  ommnioii  of  ddiqucacent  aflicate  of  aoda  jnto 
permuieDtgluK.  The  wnds  uc  "  Cocstua  Addi  uufva  ItfAs." 
There  Iwve  been  maajr  qwjectiM  ei  to  the  neenfait  of  the 
irordi  "magncs  I  ipis."  The  ttatetiel  has  beeo  oomideied  by 
some  to  be  magnetic  iron  ore  and  by  others  oxide  of  manganese. 
Oxides  of  iron  and  manganese  can  only  be  used  in  glass  manu- 
facture in  comparatively  small  quantities  for  the  purpose  of 
ColouririK  or  neutralizing  colour  in  glass,  and  iht-ir  introduction 
woulJ  not  be  a  matter  of  suilicient  importance  to  be  specially 
recorded.  In  chapter  35  of  the  same  booli  riiny  describes  live 
varieties  of  raagnes  lapis."  One  of  these  he  srivs  is  found  in 
magnesia,  is  white  in  colour,  docs  not  attract  iron  and  is  like 
pumice  ttone.  This  variety  must  certainly  be  magnesian 
UmeirtoiHei  Magnenan  Umeetone  mixed  and  fused  with  sand  and 
«D  aOddlm  CM-boute  produces  a  permanent  glass.  Hie  scene 
of  the  dJaooveiy  of  glase  Js  placed  by  FUny  on  the  banks  of  the 
fittk  river  Bdus,  under  the  heighta  of  Mount  Cannel,  where 
eaad  suitable  for  glAss-making  exists  and  wood  for  fuel  is 
abundant.  In  this  neighbourhood  fragments  and  lumps  of  glass 
are  still  constantly  being  dug  up,  and  analysis  proves  that  the 
glass  conlairLs  a  con<(idcrablc  proportion  of  magnesia.  The 
district  wa.s  a  )?ias.-.-makinfi  centre  in  Roman  times,  ar.d  it  i.s 
probable  that  the  Romins  inlieriled  and  perfected  an  indiRenou.s 
industry  of  remote  antiquity.  Pliny  has  so  accurately  recorded 
the  stages  by  which  a  permanent  glass  was  developed  that  it 
may  be  assumed  that  be  had  good  reason  for  claiming  for  S3rria 
the  diaoovery  of  glass.  Between  Egypt  and  Syria  there  w.t? 
fiOt^nt  intercourse  both  of  conqiKlt  and  commerce.  It  was 
ciHtomaiy  for  the  victor  after  a  tnecenful  raid  to  cany  off 
aUned  aftbana  aa  captlvea.  It  it  itooided  that  l^ahutiiwa  III. 
aent  Syrian  artltana  ta  Elgypt.  ftlaw  hlowew  nay  haw  been 
amongst  tl»lr  captive  craftsmen,  snA  may  have  started  the 
industry  in  Egypt.  The  cLiims  of  Syria  and  Efivpt  are  at  the 
present  time  so  equally  balanced  that  it  is  advisable  to  regard 
the  question  of  the  birth^aceof  the glaaa  iaduitfy  aaone  that 
has  still  to  be  w  itled. 

The  "primitive"  vessels  which  have  been  found  in  Kgypl  are 
small  in  size  and  con^t  of  columnar  stibium  jars,  lialteaed 
bottles  and  amphorae,  all  decorated  with  zigzag  lines,  tiny 
wide-mouthed  vases  on  feet  and  minute  jugs.  The  vesseh 
of  later  date  which  have  been  found  in  considerable  quantities, 
priiKipally  in  the  coast  towns  and  islands  of  tlie  M editcnaneaa, 
are  amphorae  and  alabastra,  also  decorated  with  sigeag  lines. 
Itae  aBaphoiae  (Fl»t«  L  igh  t  and  a)  tenajnaie  with  a  point, 
or  wltli  an  nniwlBhed  cateMlonfram  tlie  tetminai  point,  or  with 
a  knob.  The  alabastra  have  short  necks,  are  alj^htly  wider  at 
the  base  than  at  the  shoulder  and  have  rounded  bases.  Dr 
Petrie  has  called  attention  ro  two  technical  peculiarities  to  be 
found  in  almo&t  every  specimen  of  e.iriy  gI.T.ss-warc.  The 
inner  surface  is  roughened  (Plate  I.  t'lR.  4  r),  and  has  particles 
of  sand  adhering  to  it,  as  if  the  vessel  had  been  I'liled  with  sand 
and  subjected  to  heat,  anrl  the  inside  of  the  neck  has  the  impres- 
sion of  a  metal  rod  (Plate  I.  iig.  4  a),  which  appears  to  have 
been  extracted  from  the  neck  with  difficulty.  From  this  evidence 
Dr  Petrie  has  assumed  that  the  vessels  were  not  blown,  but 
formed  upon  a  core  of  sandy  paste,  modelled  upon  a  copper  rod, 
the  rod  being  the  core  of  the  neck  (ace  Earrn  Art  and 
Afdmehinfi.  The  evidence,  hoBwver,  han^y  mnaiitB  the 
abandonment  of  the  aimpie  panoeis  of  blowing  in  favmir  of  a 
proceiB  wlikh  is  so  difficult  tliat  it  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
impossible,  and  of  which  there  is  no  record  or  tradition  eiccept 
in  connexion  with  the  manufacture  of  small  beads.  The  technic,^l 
difficulties  to  which  Or  Petrie  has  called  attention  seem  to 
admit  of  a  somewhat  less  heroic  explanation.  A  modern  gl.\ss- 
blower,  when  making  an  amphora-shaped  v.ise,  finishes  thi-  base 
first,  lixes  an  iron  rod  to  the  finished  base  with  a  seal  of  glass, 
severs  the  vase  from  the  blowing  iron,  and  finishes  the  mouth, 
whilst  he  holds  the  vase  by  the  iron  attached  to  its  base.  The 
"  primitive  "  Jaai  mmrlrrr  reversed  this  process.  Having  blown 
the  body  of  tlw  vaae,  lie  finished  the  mouth  and  neck  part,  and 


fixed  a  small,  probably  hoUow,  copper  rod  inside  the  finished 
neck  by  pressing  the  neck  upon  the  rod  (Plate  I.  fig.  4  b).  Having 
aevued  the  body  of  the  vaae  from  the  Uouing  imi,  he  heated 
and  daaed  the  bncturad  baae,  whibt  holdbig  the  vaae  aaeana 
of  the  fod  find  hi  the  nedL  Neu^  eveqp  qwebneii  ibom 
traoea  of  the  pleasure  of  a  tool  on  the  oataide  of  the  neck,  aa 
well  as  signs  of  the  base  having  been  closed  by  melting.  Occasion- 
ally a  knob  or  excrescence,  formed  by  the  residue  of  the  glass 
beyond  the  point  at  which  the  base  has  been  pinched  together, 
remains  m  a  silent  witness  of  the  process. 

If  glass-blowing  had  been  a  perfectly  new  invention  of  Graeco- 
KgypLian  or  Roman  times,  some  specimens  illustrating  the 
transition  from  core-moulding  to  blowing  must  have  been 
discovered.  The  absence  of  tiacca  ci  the  transition  strengthens 
the  supposition  that  the  levdation  fn  technique  merely  consisted 
in  the  discovery  that  it  waa  more  convenient  to  finish  the  base 
of  a  vessel  before  its  mouth,  and  such  a  revolution  would  leave 
notiaoebefaind.  The  rottgheaed  inner  awhce  and  the  adhering 
partidea  of  eand  may  also  be  accounted  for.  The  vmaeb, 
espedalfy  thoae  ia  whidi  many  differently  coloured  glasses  were 
incorporated,  reqtiired  prolonged  annealing.  It  is  probable  that 
when  the  met.al  rod  was  withdrawn  the  vessel  was  tilled  with 
sand,  to  prevent  Collapse,  and  buried  in  heated  asbes  to  anneal. 
The  greater  the  heat  of  the  ashes  the  more  would  the  sand 
adhere  to  and  impress  the  inner  surface  of  thr  vpssels.  The 
decoration  of  zigzag  lines  was  probably  applied  directly  after 
the  body  of  the  vase  had  been  blown.  Thtead&of  coloured 
molten  glass  were  spirally  coiled  round  the  body,  and,  whDet 
still  viscid,  were  dragged  into  zigzags  with  a  metal  hook. 

Egypt. — The  glass  industry  flourished  in  Egypt  in  Gracco- 
Egyptiaa  and  Roman  timea.  All  kinds  of  vessels  were  blown, 
both  with  and  witlKWt  mooida,  and  both  moulding  and  cutting 
were  used  aaraethoda  el  decoiatjen.  He  great  variety  of  theae 
vesseb  is  weO  shown  in  the  fUnstrated  catalogue  or  CSraeoo- 
Egyptian  glass  in  the  Cairo  museum,  edited  by  C.  C.  Edgar, 

Another  species  of  gl.iss  manufacture  in  which  the  Eg^'ptians 
would  appear  to  have  been  peculiarly  skilled  is  the  so-called 
mo.saic  glass,  formed  by  the  union  of  rods  of  various  colours 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  pattern;  the  ro<t  so  formed  was 
then  reheated  and  drawn  out  until  reduced  to  a  very  small  size, 
1  sq.  in.  or  leas,  and  divided  into  tablets  by  being  cut  trans- 
versely, each  of  these  tablets  presenting  the  pattern  traversing 
its  substance  and  visible  on  each  face.  Hik  process  was  no 
doubt  first  practised  in  Egypt,  and  is  never  seen  in  such  per- 
fection aa  b  objecu  of  a  decidedly  Egyptian  character.  Very 
beautiful  pieces  of  ornament  oi  an  architectnnl  chaiactcr  are 
met  with,  wliicfa  probably  once  served  as  deoonvtioaa  of  caaketa 
or  other  small  pieces  of  furniture  or  of  trinkets;  also  tragic 
masks,  human  faces  and  birds.  Some  of  the  last-named  are 
represented  with  such  truth  of  colouring  and  delicacy  of  clelall 
that  c%'en  the  separate  feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail  are  Weil 
distinguished,  although,  as  in  an  example  in  the  British  Musetun, 
a  human-headed  hawk,  the  piece  which  contains  the  figure 
may  not  exceed  }  in.  in  its  largest  dimension.  Works  of  this 
description  probably  belong  to  the  period  when  Egypt  passed 
under  Roman  domination,  as  similar  objecta,  tbOUgh  nf  tnfetiOT 
delicacy,  appear  to  have  bcea  made  in  Rome. 

Assyria.— E&tly  Assyrian  ^laaa  is  represented  in  the  Britbb 
Museum  by  a  vase  of  tmnapamit  peenish  glam  found  in  tha 
north-west  palaee  of  mnevdL  On  oie  aide  ef  this  a.  Uoo  ia 
engmwsdf  sod  slao  a  line  of  cuneiform  chanctea^  in  iririth 
is  the  name  of  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria,  723  B.C.  Fragments  of 
coloured  glasses  were  also  found  there,  but  our  materials  arc 
too  sc.inty  to  cn.T-blc  u5  to  form  any  decided  opinion  as  to  the 
degree  of  perfect  ion  to  which  t  he  .art  w:is  carried  in  .\ssyria.  jSIauy 
of  the  specimens  discovered  by  I.ayard  at  Nineveh  have  all  the 
appearance  of  being  Roman,  and  were  no  doubt  derived  from 
the  Roman  colony,  Niniva  Claudiopohs,  which  occupied  the  same 
site. 

Roman  Gkus. — In  the  first  centuries  of  oui  era  the  art  of  glass* 
making  waa  devebped  at  Rmne  and  other  cities  under  Roman 
rule  in  a  meet  iemarkable  manner,  and  It  laachod  a  point  of 
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cEceUence  wbkb  in  Mme  icspecu  bu  nevar  bMn  etccUcd  or 
cveo  perhap6  equalled.  ItnayappearaaooMrlnteaamted 
UMttta  tfa«t  flM*  inn  lued  SMK  poipoMS,  sad  In  one  Ktue 
BMn  taetmdmy,  hjf  the  Bonaiif  of  the  bnperial  period  than 
by  onrselves  in  the  piCMBt  dan  liwt  It  b  one  wliicb  can  be 
borne  out  by  evidence.  It  b  tnie  tint  tbe  me  of  glass  for  windows 
was  only  gradually  eitending  itself  at  the  time  when  Roman 
civilization  sank  under  the  torrent  of  German  and  Huaniah 
barbarism,  and  that  its  emplo>Tnent  for  optical  initrumcnts 
was  oid>-  known  in  a  rudimentary  stage;  but  for  doniesuc 
purposes,  lor  architectural  decoration  and  for  persona!  orna 
ments  glass  was  unquestionably  much  more  used  than  at  the 
present  day.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Romans  possessed 
no  fine  pnodnin  decorated  with  lively  colours  and  a  beautiful 
^taie;  Samba  wate  was  the  most  decorativ*  kind  of  pottery 
irUdi  was  then  made.  Coloured  and  ornamental  glasa  held 
among  them  much  the  same  place  for  table  services,  vessels  for 
toilet  use  and  the  Hke,  as  that  held  among  us  by  porcelain. 
Pliny  (N(U.  Hist,  xxxvi.  »6,  67)  tells  us  that  for  drinting  vessels 
it  was  even  preferred  lo  ^^uIJ  a;u!  lilver. 

Glass  was  largely  ust-d  iji  pavements,  and  in  tliin  pkles  as  a 
coating  for  walls.  It  was  used  in  windows,  though  by  no  means 
exclusively,  mica,  alabaster  and  shells  having  been  also  em- 
ployed. Glass,  in  flat  pieces,  such  as  might  Ix"  employed  for 
windows,  has  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Roman  houses,  both  in 
England  and  in  Italy,  and  in  the  house  of  the  faun  at  Pompeii 
•  small  pane  la  a  bronze  frame  remains.  Most  of  the  pieces 
have  evidently  been  made  by  casttag^  tnt  the  discovery  of 
frsfments  of  sheet-glass  at  Sikbeeter  proves  that  the  process 
et  making  aheet-tlMi  was  kaovi  to  the  Romana.  When  the 
window  openings  woe  laige^  as  waa  the  case  in  basilicas  and 
other  public  buildings,  and  even  in  houses,  the  pieces  of  glass 
were,  doubtless,  fixed  in  pierced  slabs  of  marble  or  in  frames 
oi  wood  or  bronze.  The  Roman  glass-blowers  were  masters 
of  all  the  ordinar\-  methods  of  manipulation  and  decoration. 
Their  craftsmanship  is  proved  by  the  large  cinerary  urns,  by 
the  jugs  w'ilh  wide,  (iccply  rililK-ri,  scicnliJicalJy  fi.xcci  handles, 
and  by  vessels  and  vases  a.s  elegant  in  form  and  light  in  weight 
as  any  that  have  been  since  produced  at  Muraao.  Their  moulds, 
both  for  blowing  hollow  vessels  and  for  pressing  ornaments,  were 
as  perfect  Cor  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended  as  those 
of  the  pnacnt  time.  Their  deoontive  catting  C^late  L  figs.  5 
aa44),iriilditoakthefomo{sunplebiiidHdliiMi!,erbaads  of 
ahalknp  oval  or  heiagonal  hoUom,  ma  mon  suited  to  the 
material  thaa  the  deep  prismatk  cutting  of  oompoiativcly 
recent  times. 

The  Romans  had  at  their  command,  of  transparent  colours, 
blue,  green,  jiurple  or  amethystinei  amber,  brown  and  rose; 
of  opaque  colours,  white,  black,  red,  blue,  yellow,  green  and 
orange.  There  are  many  shades  of  transparent  blue  and  of 
opaque  blue,  yellow  and  green.  In  any  large  collection  of 
fragments  it  would  be  easy  to  find  eight  or  ten  varieties  of  opaque 
blue,  ranging  from  lapis  lazuli  to  turquoise  or  to  lavender  and 
six  or  seven  of  opaque  green.  Of  red  the  varieties  arc  fewer; 
the  fiaeat  is  a  oimam  ced  of  veiy  beautiful  tint,  and  there  are 
vadona  gradatkoa  bom  this  to  a  dull  brick  red.  One  variety 
foiam  aa  gtooDd  of  a  veiy  faod  imitatiffli  of  porphyry;  and 
then  h  a  «D  eenl-tnnqwiciit  nd  whidi,  when  light  is  passed 
through  it,  appears  to  be  of  a  dull  green  hue.  With  these 
colours  the  Roman  vitranta  worked,  either  using  them  singly 
or  blending  them  in  almost  every  conrcivable  comliination, 
sometimes,  it  must  be  owned,  with  a  rather  gaudy  and  inharmo- 
nious effect. 

The  glasses  to  which  the  Venetians  gave  the  name  "  milic 
fiori  "  were  formeii  by  arranging  side  by  side  sections  of  glass 
cane,  the  canes  thcnuclves  being  built  up  of  differently  coloured 
sods  of  glass,  and  binding  then  together  by  heat.  A  vast 
ipiaatity  of  smaB  cupa  and  paterae  were  made  by  this  means  in 
pattena  which  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  the  surfaces  of 
aadiapona.  In  tbeie  every  colour  and  eveiy  ahade  of  colour 
seem  to  have  been  tried  in  great  variety  of  combinatiou  with 
dicta  more  or  less  pleasing,  but  transparent  violet  or  purple 


appears  to  have  been  the  most  common  ground  colour.  Although 
most  of  the  vessels  of  this  mille  fiori  glass  were  small,  some  were 
made  aa  large  aa  ao  ia.  in  diameter.  Tmi**tMwt^  of  natural 
stonca  wen  made  by  stining  together  hi  a  ciiicible  glaaiea  of 
different  colours,  or  by  incorporating  fragments  of  differently 
coloured  glasses  into  a  mass  of  molten  glass  by  rolling.  One 
variety  is  that  in  which  transjx-.rcnl  bruwr.  ;,-hiSs  is  so  mixed 
with  opaque  white  and  blue  as  to  resemble  onyx.  This  was 
sometimes  done  with  great  success,  and  very  perfect  imitations 
of  the  natural  stone  were  produced.  Sometimes  purple  glass 
is  used  in  place  of  brow  n,  probabl\  with  the  design  of  imitating 
the  precious  murrhine.  Imitations  of  porphyr>-,  of  serpentine, 
and  of  granite  are  also  met  Mith,  but  these  were  used  chiefly 
in  pavements,  and  for  the  decoration  of  walls,  for  which  pur- 
poses the  ooys-glaiS  was  likewise  employed. 

The  femooa  caneo  glam  was  formed  fay  covering  a  amis  of 
molten  ^aaa  with  one  or  more  coatings  of  a  differently  coloured 
glass.  The  usual  process  was  to  gather,  first,  a  small  quantity 
of  opaque  white  glass;  to  coat  this  with  a  thick  layer  of  trans* 
lucent  blue  glass;  and,  finally,  to  cover  the  blue  glass  with  a 
cualtug  of  the  white  glass.  The  outer  coat  was  then  removed 
from  that  portion  whicii  .'.as  to  constitute  the  ground,  leaving 
the  white  for  the  ftgures,  foliage  or  other  ornamentation;  these 
were  then  sculptured  by  means  of  the  gem -engraver's  tools. 
Pliny  no  doubt  means  to  refer  to  this  when  he  says  (Nat.  HisU 
xxxvi.  a6.  66),  "  aliud  argcnti  modo  caelatur,"  contrasting  it 
with  theprocesaof  cutting  glass  by  the  help  of  a  wheel,  to  which 
he  refers  fai  the  words  immediately  pnoedla&  "aliad  torno 

tcritur.'*  ■ ~ 

The  Portlaad  or  Barberini  VMS  Ib  the  British  Museum  is  the  ; 
finest  enmple  ol  ttlB  Und  of  week  wUdi  has  come  down  to  usp-.. 
and  was  entire  untfl  ft  was  broken  into  some  hundred  pieces  by  a  ' 
madman.  The  pieces,  however,  were  joined  together  by  Mr 
Doublcday  with  cxtraordinarj'  skill,  and  the  besuty  of  design 
and  execution  may  still  be  appreciated.  The  two  other  most 
remarkable  examples  of  this  ramco  glass  are  an  amphora 
Najiles  and  the  .■Xuldjo  va.sc.  The  amphor.i  measures  i  ft.  \  in. 
in  height,  i  ft.  ^\  in.  in  circumference;  it  is  shaped  iikc  the 
earthern  amphoras  with  a  foot  far  too  small  to  support  1t^r.aiid 
must  no  doubt  have  had  a  stand,  probably  of  gold;  the  greater 
pan  is  covered  with  a  noat  exquisite  design  of  garlands  and 
vines,  and  two  groupa  of  boya  gathering  and  trndiaggrqica 
and  playfaig  OB  varioua  iastrumenta  ol  muale;  bdow  theae 
is  a  Bae  of  abeep  aad  goata  ia  varied  attitadea.  Ibe  gnnad 
is  blue  and  the  figum  white.  It  waa  fooad  ia  a  house  in  the 
Street  of  Tombs  at  Pompeii  in  the  year  1839,  and  is  now  in  the 
Royal  Museum  at  Naples.  It  is  well  engraved  in  Richardson's 
SliuiUs  of  Ornamenliil  Design.  The  .\uldjo  vase,  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  an  oenochoe  about  9  in.  high;  the  ornament  consists 
mainly  of  a  most  beautiful  band  of  foliage,  chietly  of  the  vine, 
with  bunches  of  grapes;  the  ground  is  blue  and  the  ornaments 
white;  it  was  found  at  f'ompeii  in  the  house  of  the  faun.  It  also 
has  been  engraved  by  Richardson.  The  same  process  was  used 
in  producing  large  tablets,  employed,  no  doubt,  for  varioua 
decorative  purposes.  In  the  South  Kensington  Museum  is  a 
fragment  of  such  a  tablet  or  slab;  the  figure,  a  portion  of  which 
remaim^  could  not  h&ve  been  lew  thaa  about  14  in.  high.  The 
ground  of  then  cameo  gbiaes  b  amat  coamu>nly  tnmsparent 
blue,  but  sometimes  opaque  blue,  purple  or  dark  brown.  The 
superimposed  layer,  which  is  sculptured,  is  .generally  opaque 
white.  A  very  few  specimens  bno  beeB  net  with  in  which 
several  colours  are  employed. 

At  a  long  intcr\'al  after  these  beautiful  nbjccts  come  those 
vessels  which  wereomamcntctl  cither  by  means  of  coarse  threads 
trailed  over  their  surfaces  and  forming  rude  patterns,  or  hy 
coloured  enamels  merely  placed  on  them  in  lumps;  and  these, 
doubtless,  were  cheap  amd  common  va.T€A.  Hut  a  modification 
of  the  first-named  pmooa  was  ia  use  ia  the  4th  and  succeeding 
centuries,  showing  great  ioieaaity  aad  numoal  deiterity, — that, 
namely,  in  which  the  added  portions  of  glass  are  tmited  to  the 
body  of  the  cup,  not  throughoot,  but  only  at  points,  and  then 
ahapedeitherbythonAceior  bythe  hand  (Plate  L  fig.3}.  The 
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attached  portions  form  in  some  instances  inscriptions,  as  on  a 
cup  found  at  Strassburg,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  emperor 
MMimian  injt.  aSA-iio),  on  another  in  the  Verdnigte  Sarnm- 
Inaien  At  Bfunich,  and  on  a  third  in  tlw  TVividri  collection  at 
MikB,  wbeie  the  ch|^  b  vliite,  tlie  ImciIptiM  green  and  the 
netiroffc  bhie.  Probably,  bowever,  the  finest  example  is  a 
situla,  10}  in.  high  by  8  in.  wide  at  the  top  and  4  in.  at  the 
bottom,  preserved  in  the  treasury  of  St  Mark  at  Venice.  This 
is  of  izlaas  of  a  greenish  hue;  nn  the  upper  part  is  reprosontcri, 
in  relict,  ihechaseof  alionby  iwonienonhorscHark  .-irromji.ini^d 
b>  ilops;  the  rostumc  appears  to  be  Byzan'.inc  r.iihcr  than 
Roman,  .mcl  the  Mylf  15  very  bad.  The  figures  are  very  much 
undercut.  The  lo«  er  part  has  four  rows  of  circles  united  to  the 
vessel  at  those  points  alone  where  the  circles  touch  each  other. 
All  the  other  examples  have  the  lower  portion  covered  in  like 
manner  by  a  network  of  circles  standing  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
indl  fcon  the  body  of  the  cup.  An  example  connected  with  the 
spcdmem  Jiut  described  ia  the  cup  belonging  to  Baron  Lionel 
de  KothicfaiM;  Choogh  eitemiUjr  of  u  opaque  gieenidi  colour, 
it  is  by  transmitted  light  Of  tdeMfcd.  On  tbe  outside,  bi  very 
1^  reh'ef ,  are  figures  ct  Baeebos  vtocs  sad  puttbers, 
some  portions  being  hoUow  from  within,  others  fixed  on  the 
exterior.  The  changeability  of  colour  may  remind  us  of  the 
"  calice^  versiLoluns.  "  which  II.Klri.ui  tscnt  toServianus. 

So  few  tAamplcs  of  gl.iss  vcss^rls  of  this  pcrio*!  which  h.ivc 
been  painted  in  enamel  have  come  down  to  us  tliat  it  has  Ijeen 
qiiestior>pd  whether  that  art  was  then  pruelised;  !m;  several 
specimens  have  been  described  which  cm  leave  no  doi;l.)t  on  the 
point;  dctisivt;  cAanspies  are  affordtrd  by  two  cups  found  at 
V'aspelev,  in  Denmark,  engravings  of  which  arc  published  in 
the  Atinakr  for  Nordisk  Oldkyndegked  for  1861,  p.  303.  These 
are  small  cups,  3  in.  and  2}  in.  high,  3}  in.  and  3  in.  wide,  with 
feet  and  straight  sides;  on  the  larger  are  a  lion  and  a  bull,  on 
the  tniailer  two  birds  with  gnpcs,  end  on  each  some  smaller 
oiraamenta.  On  the  latter  are  the  ktters  DVB.  R.  HwooIoiub 
are  vitrified  and  slightly  in  relief:  green,  blue  and  brown  nay 
be  distinguished.  They  aie  found  with  Boman  braose  vessels 
and  other  articles. 

The  art  of  Klass- making  no  doubt,  like  all  other  art,  del  erioraled 
durit^K  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  it  is  probable  thai 
it  ronlinned  to  Ije  |)racti!:e<l,  llic)U);h  with  cotistanlly  decreasing 
skill,  nut  only  in  Koine  l)ut  in  the  provinces.  Roman  technique 
was  to  lie  iound  in  K>  zantii:m  and  AieXtOdlte,  InS!yCla,Ia  ^in, 
in  Germany,  France  and  liritain. 

Early  ciirisis.in  and  B-xantine  Glass. — The  process  of  embed- 
ding gold  and  silver  leaf  between  two  layers  of  glass  originated 
as  early  as  the  ist  centur>',  probably  in  Alexandria.  The  process 
consisted  in  spreading  tbe  leaf  on  a  thin  film  of  blown  glass  and 
pnssbig  molten  on  to  the  leaf  so  thai  the  molten  gbss 
aAeied  vriKb  tbe  film  of  glass  through  the  pores  of  tbe  metallic 
leaf.  B  before  this  appBcatioD  of  tbe  molten  i^ass  tbe  metalHc 
leaf,  whilst  resting  on  the  thin  film  of  h!own  ^SSS^  was  etched 
wnth  a  sharp  point,  patterns,  emblems,  inscriptions  and  pictures 
could  be  embedded  and  rendered  permanent  by  the  double 
coating  of  glass.  The  plaques  thus  formed  could  be  reheated 
and  fashioned  into  the  bases  of  bowls  and  drinking  vessels. 
In  this  way  the  80-«illcd  "  fondi  d'oro  "  of  tlie  cataconibsin  Komo 
were  made.  They  are  the  broken  bases  of  drinking  vessels 
containing  inscriptions,  cmldems,  domestic  scenes  and  portraits 
etched  in  gold  leai.  Ver>'  few  have  any  reference  to  C  hrist  ianity, 
but  they  served  as  indestructible  marks  for  indicating  the  position 
of  interments  in  the  catacombs.  The  fondi  d'oro  suggested  the 
nanufactme  of  plaqnea  of  gold  which  could  be  broken  up  into 
tesserae  for  use  In  mosaics. 

Some  of  the  Roman  SftiiesiS  b  dtM  BO  dotlbt  mignted 
to  Constantinople,  and  it  Is  certsin  that  the  art  wis  pnictised 
thire  to  a  very  great  extent  during  the  middle  ages.  One 
of  the  gate's  near  the  port  took  its  name  from  the  adjacent 

glass  houses.  St  Sofia  when  erected  by  Justinian  had  vaults 
covered  with  mosaics  and  itiunense'  \ein(!owH  tilled  with  phtes 
of  glass  fitted  into  pierced  tnarfile  frames;  some  of  the  plates, 
7  to  8  in.  wide  and  9  to  10  in.  high,  not  blown  but  cast,  which 


are  in  the  windows  may  possibly  date  from  the  building  of  the 
church.  It  is  also  recorded  that  pierced  silver  disks  were  sus- 
pended by  chains  and  supported  glass  lamps  "  wrought  by  fire." 
Glass  for  mosaics  was  sbo  Isigdy  made  and  eiported.  In  the 
8th  ceatwy,  when  peace  wis  made  between  tbe  cnl^  Walld 
and  the  emperor  Justinian  n.,  tbe  fanner  stipidatcd  fsr  a 
quantity  of  mosaic  for  the  decoration  of  the  new  mosque  at 
Damascus,  and  in  the  loth  century  the  materials  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  niche  of  the  kibla  at  Cordova  were  furnished  by 
Romanus  II.  In  the  iith  century  Desiderius.  abbot  of  Monte 
Casino,  sent  to  Constantinople  for  workers  in  mosaic. 

We  have  in  the  work  of  th<"  monk  Theophilus,  DhnKarum 
ar'ium  stii'  Julii.  and  in  the  probably  earlier  work  of  Kraclius, 
about  the  nth  century,  instructions  as  to  the  art  of  ^lass  tn;iking 
in  general,  and  also  as  to  the  production  of  coloured  and  enamelled 
vessels,  which  these  writers  speak  of  as  being  practised  by  the 
Greeks.  The  only  entb«  enamelled  vessel  which  we  cea  con- 
fidently attribute  to  Bysnntine  art  to  a  small  vase  preserved  in 
the  treasury  of  St  Uatk'k  at  Venioe.  This  is  deeimted  with 
circles  of  rosettes  of  bine,  gjeen  and  nd  enamel,  each  surrounded 
by  lines  of  gold;  witMn  tbe  cudes  are  little  figures  evidently 
suggested  by  antique  originals,  and  precisely  like  similar  figures 
found  on  carved  ivory  boxes  of  Byzantine  origin  dating  from 
the  iith  or  12th  century.  Two  inscriptions  in  Cutic  characters 
surround  the  vase,  but  they,  it  would  seem,  are  merely  oruamcntal 
arjtl  destitute  of  meaning.  The  presence  of  these  inscriptions 
may  perh.ips  (c.id  fo  fhp  inference  that  the  vane  wm  made 
in  Sicily,  but  by  Hy.^antine  workmen.  The  double-handled 
blue-glass  vase  in  the  British  Museum  .dating  from  the  5th  century, 
is  probably  a  chalice,  as  it  closely  resembles  the  dmSccs  re- 
presented on  early  Christian  numuments. 

Of  uncolourcd  glass  bfOU^It  from  Constantinople  several 

enunples  exist  in  the  tscamry  of  St  Mark's  at  Venice,  part  of 
tbe  founder  of  the  InqMiiial  dtj  when  taken  by  the  crusadem 
in  IS04.  Hk  giiss  in  an  is  greeniih,  vciy  thick,  wMi  maagr 
Imbbks,  and  luts  been  cot  with  tbe  wheel;  in  tome  instances 

drdes  and  cones,  and  In  one  the  outlines  of  the  figure  of  9, 

leopard,  have  been  left  standing  up,  the  rest  of  the  surface  ha\'ing 
been  lal>oriously  cut  away.  The  intcntinn  would  seem  to  have 
t>ccn  to  imitate  vessels  of  rock  crystal.  The  .so  called  "  Iledvvig" 
glasses  may  also  have  oriKinaied  in  Const.intinci])li'.  These  are 
small  cups  deeply  and  rudely  cut  with  conventional  representa- 
tions of  eagles,  lions  and  griffins.  Only  nine  specimens  are  known. 
The  specimen  in  the  Rijks  Museum  at  .Amsterdam  hss  an  eagle 
and  two  lions.  The  specimen  in  the  Germanic  Mttseum  at 
XuremherR  htis  two  h'ons  and  a  grillln. 

S,:ran:nu:  (il-iss. — The  Saracenic  invasion  of  Syria  and  Egypt 
did  not  destroy  the  industry  of  glass-making.  Thecraftsurvived 
and  fioutisbed  under  the  Saracenic  rfgime  in  Aleiandria,  Cairo^ 
Tripoli,  Tyi«,  Alqipo  and  Oamaacui.  ta  inventoties  of  the  t4tlt 
oentuiy  both  in  Eagfauid  and  in  Ftance  mention  may  frc<)uently 
be  found  of  glass  vessels  of  the  manufacture  of  Damascus.  A 
writer  in  tbe  early  part  of  the  15th  century  states  that  "  glass* 

making  is  an  important  industry  at  Halcb  (.Meii[K))."  Kdward 
Dillon  (Glass,  iooj)  has  very  properly  laid  stress  on  the  import- 
ance of  the  enamelled  Saracenic  pl.iss  of  the  ijth,  14th  and 
r5th  centMries,  pointing  out  that,  whereas  the  kotnans  and 
Byzantine  Creeks  made  some  crude  and  inelTectual  e\perin'.enis 
iti  enamelling,  il  Was  under  Saracenic  influence  that  the  jirnces-scs 
of  enatnellinp  and  gilding  on  glass  vessels  were  perfected  An 
anal)'sis  of  the  glass  of  a  Cairene  mosque  lamp  shows  that  it  is  a 
soda-limc  glass  and  contains  as  much  as  4%  of  magnesia.  This 
large  proportion  of  magnesia  undoubtedly  supplied  the  stability 
required  to  withstand  the  proceasof  enaneUing.  The  enamelled 
Saracenic  gissses  take  tbe  lom  of  flasks,  vaass,  foMets,  beakers 
and  mosque  lamps.  The  enamelled  deeonthm  on  the  lamps  is 
restricted  to  lettering,  scrolls  and  conventional  foliage;  on  other 
objects  figure-subjects  of  all  descriptions  are  freely  used.  C.  H. 
Read  has  pointed  out  a  curious  feature  in  the  construction  of  the 
enamelled  beakers.  The  ba.'-e  is  <louble  but  the  inner  lining  has 
an  opening  in  llie  centre.  Dillon  has  suKKeSted  that  this  central 
recess  may  have  served  to  support  a  wick.  It  is  possible,  however 
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that  it  served  no  useful  purpose,  but  that  the  construction 
i*  a  sumval  from  the  manufacture  oi  vessels  with  fondi  d'oro. 
The  bases  containing  the  emlxdded  gold  leaf  mu&t  have  been 
welded  to  the  vessels  to  which  they  belonged,  io  the  same  way 
as  the  bases  are  welded  to  the  Saracenic  beakers.  The  enameiling 
proicss  was  probably  introduced  in  the  early  ixiri  of  the  13th 
century;  most  of  the  enamelled  mosque  lamps  belong  to  the 
I4tb  century. 

Veme$MH  Claw.— Wbcther  lefujiees  torn  Pmim,  Aquilcia 
or  other  ItaHaa  dties  curied  the  ait  to  the  bfloon  of  Venice 
in  tlie  $tb  oentuiy,  w  whether  it  me  henit  6a»  the  Greeks 
of  Conetenrinople  at  a  much  ktcr  date,  has  heen  a  disputed 

question.  It  would  apfK-jir  not  improbable  that  the  former 
was  the  case,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  articles  lurmed 
of  gla^s  were  in  the  later  d.ays  of  Roman  civilization  in  constant 
daily  use,  and  that  the  making  of  glass  was  carried  on,  not  as 
now  in  large  cstabli.shments,  but  by  artisans  working  on  a  small 
scale.  It  seems  certain  that  some  knowledge  of  the  art  was 
preserved  in  France,  in  Germany  and  in  Spain,  and  it  seems 
inqirobable  that  it  should  have  beeo  kwt  in  that  atchipela^, 
friben  the  tiiifitibos  of  amaoit  dvflintioii  mutt  have  been 
better  preaerved  than  b  almost  any  «tber  place.  In  ^  .  5 
Caasiodonis  writes  of  the  fnznuneRMa  navigia'*  belonging 
to  \'enice,  and  where  trade  is  active  there  is  always  a  probability 
that  manufactures  will  flourish.  However  this  may  In-,  the 
earliest  positis'c  evidence  of  the  existence  at  \"enice  of  a  worker 
in  glass  would  seem  to  be  the  mention  oi  Pctrus  Flavianiis, 
pbiolarius,  in  the  ducale  of  Vitale  Falier  in  the  year  io<>o  In 
1124  tweoty-nioe  persons  are  mentioned  as  friolari  {i.e.  phiolari), 
and  ill  the  same  century  "  mariegole,"  or  codes  of  trade  regula- 
timii,  wet*  diftwn  vp  (JfoiMcnvfa  della  iwAraria  Vcnnuina  e 
JfiMWMfe,  p.  »9).  Themanufactare  bad  then  no  doubt  attained 
ooncidenhle  proportions:  in  1368  the  ghaa^wofhcn  became 
an  inomrporated  body;  in  their  proceanons  they  eihiUted 
decanters,  scent-bottles  and  the  like;  in  1379  they  made,  among 
other  things,  weights  and  measures.  In  the  latter  part  of  this 
century  the  glass  houses  were  almost  entirely  transferred  to 
Muranu.  Theuceforward  the  manufacture  continued  to  grow 
in  importance;  glass  vessels  were  made  in  large  quantities, 
as  well  as  glass  for  windows.  The  earliest  example  which  hn* 
as  yet  been  described— a  cup  of  blue  glass,  enamelled  and  gilt 
is,  however,  not  earlier  ihan  about  1440.  A  good  many  other 
have  been  preserved  which  may  be  assigned  to  the 
ttBie  ceotaiy:  the  earlier  of  these  bear  a  teaemblana  in  forai 
to  the  vencb  of  silver  made  in  the  west  of  Etnope;  io  the  later 
an  imitation  of  ctaMical  forms  beoomcs  aspMrent.  Esamel 
and  gilding  were  freely  used,  in  imitation  no  osubt  of  the  mvdi- 
admired  vessels  brought  from  Damascu.n.  Dillon  has  pointed 
out  that  the  process  of  enamelling  had  probably  been  derived 
from  Syria,  with  which  country  Venice  had  i onsiderable  com 
mcrcial  intercourse,  Many  of  the  ornamental  protcsaca  whi<  h 
wt  admire  in  Venetian  glass  were  already  in  use  in  this  centur> 
as  that  of  milk-  tiori,  and  the  beautiful  kind  of  glass  known  as 
"vitro  di  trina  "  or  lace  glass.  An  elatiorate  account  of  the 
ptooesscs  oi  making  the  vitro  di  trina  and  the  vasi  a  reticcUi 
(Plate  I.,  fig.  7)  is  given  in  Bontemps's  Gtdde  dm  vmitr,  pp. 
6oi>6i».  Maqy  of  the  enunples  of  these  pvoceiaes  eihibit 
fwprising  skill  and  taste,  and  are  among  the  most  facaotiful 
objects  produced  at  the  Venetian  furnaces.  That  peculiar 
kind  of  glass  usually  called  schmelz,  an  im|>erfect  imitation  of 
calcedony,  was  also  made  at  Venice  in  the  i  ^ih  century.  .Xvan 
turine  glass,  iluu  in  which  numerous  small  particles  of  copj'cr 
are  ditfused  through  a  transparent  yeDowish  or  biownuh  ma.ss. 
was  not  invented  until  about  ifioo. 

The  peculiar  merits  of  the  Wnetian  manufacture  arc  the 
elegance  of  form  and  the  surpri^iing  lightness  and  thinness  of 
the  substance  of  the  vessels  produced.  Hw  lii^cst  perfection 
with  icgaid  both  to  Uata  and  deooratioa  was  reached  in  the 
t6th  century;  sabsequently  the  Venetian  woiltmen  somewhat 
ahoied  their  dcfll  by  giving  estnvagaat  forms  to  vessels,  making 
drinking  glasses  in  the  forms  of  ships,  Hons,  Urds,  wlulcs  and 
the  nke. 


I  Besides  the  uia-kaig  of  vcssc-ts  of  all  kinris  the  factories  of 
Murano  had  for  a  long  period  idmost  an  entire  monopoly  of 
two  other  branches  of  the  art — the  making  of  mirrors  and  of 
beads.  .Attempts  to  make  mirrors  of  glass  were  made  as  early 
as  A.D.  1317,  but  even  in  the  i6th  ccntiuy  mirrors  of  steel  were 
still  in  use.  To  make  a  really  good  mirror  of  glass  two  things 
are  required— a  plate  free  from  buhblea  and  striae,  and  a  method 
of  applying  a  film  of  metal  with  a  vaiform  hrigbt  surface  ft«e 
from  defects.  The  principle  of  jqiplyii^  mctalk  ftm  (0  glass 
seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  Komans  and  even  to  the 
Egyptians,  and  is  mentioned  by  Alexander  Neckam  in  the  i;th 
century,  but  it  would  appear  that  it  was  not  until  the  16th 
century  that  the  process  of  "  silvering  "  mirrors  by  the  use  of  an 
amalgam  of  tin  and  mercury  bad  been  perfected.  During  the 
1 6th  and  1 7th  centuries  Venice  exported  a  prodigious  quant  it  \  of 
mirrors,  but  France  anr)  England  gradually  acquired  knowledge 
and  skill  in  the  art,  and  in  177S  Oldy  OOe  gbSB-hOUie  St  MuranOi 
continued  to  make  mirrors. 

Hie  making  of  beads  was  probably  practised  at  Venice  from 
a  very  early  period,  but  the  earliest  docuiiMBtftty  evidence 
bearing  on  the  subject  does  not  appear  to  be  of  cariter  ^e  than 
the  I4t]l  century,  when  prohibitinia  were  directed  against  those 
who  made  of  glass  such  objects  as  were  usually  made  of  crystal 
or  other  hard  stones.  In  the  l6th  century  it  had  iM-(  ome  a  t  rade 
of  great  importance,  and  about  1764  twrnry  two  furnaies  were 
employed  in  the  production  of  beads.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
-■iame  cer?tHry  from  f>oo  to  1000  workmen  were,  it  is  stated, 
employed  on  one  branch  of  the  art,  that  of  ornamenting  beads 
by  the  help  of  the  blow  pipe.  A  very  great  variety  of  patterns 
was  produced;  a  tariff  of  the  year  1800  contains  an  cnumeratiMl 
of  562  species  and  a  vast  number  of  sub-species. 

The  efforts  made  in  France,  Germaay  and  Eaglaad,  in  the 
17th  and  tStb  oentuiies,  to  improve  the  maonfacture  of  glass 
in  those  countries  had  a  vtry  injurious  effect  on  the  industry 
of  MuraiM.  The  invention  of  colourless  Bohemian  glass  brought 
in  its  train  the  practice  of  cutting  gla.<»,  a  method  of  ornamenta- 
tion for  which  \  enetiati  glass,  from  i'.s  thinness,  was  ill  adapted. 
One  remarkable  man,  Giuseppe  Bria;).  exerted  himself,  with 
much  success,  both  in  working  in  the  old  \  eneiian  method  and 
also  in  imitnting  the  new  fashions  invented  in  Bohemia.  He 
w^vs  especially  successful  in  making  vases  and  circular  dishes  of 
vitro  di  trina;  one  of  the  latter  in  the  Correr  collection  at  Venice, 
believed  to  have  been  made  in  his  glasB«hou8e,  ncafluics  55 
centimetres  (nearly  33  in.)  in  diamster.  He  vaaes  nwde  \ff 
bim  are  as  elegant  in  form  as  tbe  beat  of  the  Cinquecento  period, 
but  anqr  pcrhap^^  He  distinguished  by  dm  superior  purity  and 
brflHancy  of  the  ^hi^A.  He  also  nuide  with  great  taste  and 
skill  large  lustres  and  mirrors  with  frames  of  glass  ornamented 
either  in  intaglio  or  with  foliage  of  various  colours.  He  obtained 
a  knowledge  of  the  methods  <if  working  practised  in  Bohemia 
by  dispjising  himself  as  a  porter,  and  thus  worked  for  three 
years  in  a  Bohemian  glass  house.  In  17  *^1  he  obtained  a  patent 
at  V  enice  to  manufacture  glass  in  the  Bohemian  manner.  He 
died  in  1773. 

The  fall  of  the  republic  was  accompanied  by  interruption  of 
trade  and  decay  of  manufacture,  and  in  the  last  years  of  the 
i8th  and  begiiming  of  the  igth  oentuiy  the  glats-making  of 
Murano  was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  In  the  year  tSjS  Signer  Bnsnlhi 

revived  several  of  the  ancient  processes  of  glass-working,  and 
this  revival  was  carried  on  by  C.  Pietro  Biguglia  in  1845,  and 
by  n'hers,  anrl  later  by  Salviati.  to  whose  successful  elTortS  the 
moiiern  renaissance  of  \'er.etian  an  gl.iss.  is  prir,cipall\'  due. 

The  fame  of  Wnice  in  glass  making  so  completely  eclipsed 
th.il  Cif  other  Italian  cities  that  it  is  difficult  to  learn  much 
nspet  ting  their  progress  in  the  art.  Ilarlshorne  and  Dillon  have 
drawn  jitlcntion  to  the  important  pari  played  by  the  little 
Ligurian  town,  Altare,  as  a  centre  from  which  glass  workers 
migrated  to  all  parts  of  Europe.  It  issaid  that  thcgiass  industry 
was  established  at  Altare,  ia  the  nth  eentuiy,  by  French 
craftsmen.  In  tbe  14th  century  Muranese  glass-woAen  settled 
there  and  developed  the  industry.  It  appears  that  as  early 
as  IS9S  furnaces  bad  been  csiabliabed  at  Treviso,  Vicenaa, 
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Padua,  Mantua,  Ferrara,  Ravenna  and  Bologna.  In  1634 
thcfj  were  two  glitss-houscs  in  Rome  anil  one  in  I  lon-mc;  but 
whether  any  of  t  hirsu  produced oroamcntcd  vessels,  oroniy  arvick-s 
of  cuntmon  us«-  and  windOW  ^Mi,  WWUU  DOt  tffMt  tO  l»Ve  as 
yei  been  asccrtiiined. 

Germany — Glai^-makiiis  i"  Gertiuuiy  during  the  Roman 
peiiod  aeems  to  have  b««ii  carrie<i  on  extensively  in  the  neighbour- 
hoodof  Cologne.  The  Cologne  muaeujn  contains  many  specimens 
ot  Roman  glass,  some  o(  which  are  remarkable  for  their  cut 
dccontion.  The  craft  survived  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
jmukc,  and  a  native  iodnstiy  was  developed.  This  industry 
mnst  have  woo  loiiie  icputatioo,  for  in  758  the  abbot  of  Jarrow 
appealed  to  the  bishop  of  Mainz  to  send  him  a  worker  in  glass. 
There  arc  few  rccorcb  of  glass  manufacture  in  Germany  before 

the  iR'pnnici);  ul  l!ie  i6th  eentufy.  Tlie  (Hj-iition.-;  of  the  fa(  lorii'^ 
were  dclcrmiiicd  by  the  hup|ji\  of  \\Lx_>d  lor  fuel,  aiid  subse- 
quently, wheu  tlie  craft  uf  filass-cutting  wji  introduced,  by  the 
accessibility  uf  water  power,  f  lie  veisela  produced  Ity  the 
16th-century  glass-workers  in  Germany,  Holland  and  ihe  Lou 
Countries  are  closely  allied  in  form  and  decoration.  The  giikis 
is  coloured  (generally  green)  and  the  decoration  consists  of  glass 
threads  and  glass  studs,  or  prunts  ("  Nuppcn  The  tisf*  of 
threads  and  prunts  is  illustrated  by  the  development  A  the 
"  Roomer,"  ao  poipular  as  a  diinkiag-slaas,  and  as  a  feature 
in  Dutch  ftvdica  of  ttill  life.  The  "  Igid,"  a  tquat  tumUer 
cowered  with  pnmu,  pwe  ifae  to  the  XiautsniDie,"  which  is 
llketbe  "  Igd,"  bntkmferandnarrow-walsted.  The  "  Roeroer" 
itself  consists  of  a  cu[i,  .1  ^liort  wnisl  stuJded  with  prunts  aixl 
a  fool.  The  foul  al  Utst  Wiii  formed  b>'  cailin^;  a  thread  oi 
glass  round  the  base  of  the  watsi;  but.  subsequently,  an  open 
gl.%s5  cone  was  joined  tu  ttui  haac  of  the  wai^l,  &nd  aglass  threaU 
w;us  c-  iiled  ui».>n  the  surface  of  the  cone.  The  "  Passglas," 
another  popular  drinking-glass,  is  cylindrical  in  form  and  marked 
with  horizontal  rings  of  gloss,  placed  at  regular  intervals,  to 
ibdicaie  the  quantity  of  liquor  to  be  taken  at  a  draught. 

]0  the  edition  of  1581  of  the  De  re  melallica  by  Gcorg  Agricola, 
then  it  a  woodcut  sliowing  tlie  interior  of  a  German  (iaas 
factdiy,  aad  ulaas  vcsi^  hoth  fiabhed  and  unfinished. 

b  i4st  a  Mmanese  tfaat-wwker  set  op  a  famaoe  fa  ^noina, 
and  another  furnace  was  buOt  In  the  nme  town  by  10  Italian 
in  In  isji  the  town  council  of  Nuremberg  grantoil  a 

subsidy  to  attract  teachers  of  Venetian  technique.  Many 
specimens  exist  of  German  winded  and  enamellcti  gl-is^^-s  of 
V'encti.m  character.  The  Ve!R-.ian  intiueuce,  however,  was 
indirect  rather  than  direct.  'l"he  native  Rlass-workers  adopted 
the  process  of  enamelling,  but  applietl  ii  to  a  iornt  of  decoration 
characteristically  German.  On  tall,  roomy,  cylindrical  glasses 
they  painted  portraits  of  the  emperor  and  clectoa  of  Germany, 
«r  the  imperial  eagle  bearing  on  its  wings  the  arms  of  the  states 
composing  the  empire.  The  eailicst-kDOWn  example  of  these 
enamcWed  tfarnca  bean  the  date  1553.  They  were  immensely 
popular  and  the  fashion  for  them  latted  into  tbe  iSth  oentuty. 
Some  of  the  later  spedmens  have  views  of  dties,  battle  scenes 
and  processions  painted  in  grisaille. 

.\  more  important  outcome,  however,  of  Italian  inllucnt  <■  wa-s 
the  proditi  tion,  in  etnulation  of  \eneti.in  gUL-is,  ot  a  Khv--^.s  m.ule 
of  refined  p<-itash,  lime  and  iaml,  wluLh  wa.s  more  ( oleiurlehs 
than  the  material  it  ivas  intcniled  to  ittiitate.  This  culunrless 
potashdiine  jjla.v-;  ha.s  .ihvays  been  known  as  Bohemian  glass. 
It  was  well  a<l.i;.ti'il  for  rei  >  i\-ing  cut  and  engraved  decoration, 
and  in  these  processes  the  (.tcrman  craftsmen  provc<l  themselves 
to  be  exceptionally  skilful.  .\t  the  end  of  the  16th  *entt;ry 
Rudolph  U.  brought  Italian  rock-ciystal  cutteia  from  Milan 
to  take  control  of  the  crystal  and  gjass-cuttim  wrks  be  had 
established  at  Prague.  It  waa  it  Pngne  that  Cfespar  Lnhmann 
and  Zachary  Belaer  learnt  the  craft  of  cutting  pass.  George 
Schwanhart,  a  pupil  of  Caspar  Lehmann,  started  glass-cutting 
at  Ratisbon,  and  about  i6qo  Stephen  Schmidt  and  Hermann 
Schwingcr  int rodjtril  ihe  er.ijts  of  ctuiini;  and  engraving 
glass  in  Nt;reinl>rrg  To  the  C.ermans  must  be  credited  the 
dLscovery,  or  i!e\ elo|)nieni ,  of  rolourless  potash-lime  plas?, 
the  rcintroduclion  of  the  crafts  of  cutting  and  engraving  on 


glass,  the  invention  by  H.  Schwanhart  of  the  process  of  etching 
on  kLlss  l)y  mc.ins  of  hydrofluoric  arid,  and  the  rediscovcr>'  by 
J.  Kunkel,  who  w.w  director  of  the  gl.iss-houses  at  Potsdam  in 
1679,  of  the  method  of  making  eopper-ruby  gli«s. 

Low  Cauntries  and  the  Unili-d  Provitu  rs.-  The  glass  industry 
of  the  Low  ('ountftes  was  chiefly  intlucneed  by  Italy  and  .'<]>ain. 
whereas  German  iniluence  and  tecimique  predominated  in  the 
United  Provinces.  The  history  of  glass-making  in  the  provinces 
is  almost  identical  with  that  of  Germany.  In  the  17th  and 
i8th  centuries  the  proocsses  of  acratdriiig,  engiai^  and  ctcfafog 
were  broagfat  tofteatperfectioa. 

The  earBest  record  of  glass-mahing  in  the  Low  Countries 
consists  in  an  account  of  payments  made  in  1453-1454  on  behalf 
of  Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy  to  "  Gossiun  de  Vieuglise, 

.\[.i;lre  V'orricr  de  Lille  "  !t>r  a  Kla."W  !oL:n!ain  and  four  ghiss 
plateaus.  SchuermanS  ht^  traeed  ItaUan  Kl^i-^'-''-'i'''^>rker.s  to 
.\nlwerp,  Li^ge,  Brussels  aiul  Xamur.  .\inwerp  appeals  to 
have  been  the  headfjuariers  of  the  Murane^',  and  Liege  the 
headcjuarter.s  of  the  .Altaiists.  (.uitciardini  in  his  description 
ui  the  rsetberiands,  in  i  5(>i,  mentions  glass  as  among  the  chief 
articles  of  export  to  En^and. 

In  1509  the  privilege  of  making  "  Voircs  de  cristal  4  la  faschon 
Venisc,"  w-as  granted  to  Philippe  de  Gridolphi  of  Antwerp. 
In  1633  Aatbooy  Miotti,  a  UuraDcae,  addressed  a  petition  to 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain  for  pemitiion  to  Dulte  glasses,  vaaea  and 
cups  af  fine  otyat«l»  equal  to  those  of  Venice,  but  to  he  sdd  at 
one-third  le»  than  Venetian  glasses.  In  1642  Jean  Savonetti 
"  ^eir.illiomrne  X'errier  de  Murano  "  obtained  a  patent  for 
making  glais  in  Ur uiseli.  The  Low  Country  Klisses  are  closely 
copied  trom  X'enctian  models,  but  generally  are  heavier  and 
Icai  elegant.  Owing  to  the  fashion  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters 
intrtxJucing  gLxs-s  va.ses  an<i  ilrinking  glasses  into  their  paintings 
of  still  lite,  interiors  and  scenes  of  conviviality,  HoU&nd  and 
Belgium  at  the  present  day  possess  more  accurate  records  of 
the  products  of  their  ancient  glass  factories  than  any  other 
Countries. 

Spain. — ^During  the  Roman  oonqiatioa  Pliny  states  that  glass 
was  made  "  per  mspanias  "  (ffat  fffa«.  aowi.  a6. 6t).  Tnett 
of  Roman  glaw  nwHiufaftwrisa  have  been  ibuid  in  Vsleuda 
and  Murcia,  hi  the  valleys  wUcb  nm  down  to  the  coast  of  Oftta- 

lonia,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro.  Little  is  known  about 
the  condition  of  glass-makittg  in  Spain  between  the  Roman 
period  and  the  1.1th  century.  In  the  i.^lh  century  the  craft  of 
gbuvi- making  was  practised  by  the  Moors,  in  .Alnieria,  and  was 
jirobably  a  survival  from  Roman  times,  'I'he  s\  stfm  of  decorat- 
ing vases  and  vessels  by  tneans  of  strands  of  gl.xss  trailed  upon 
the  surface  in  knots,  zigzags  and  trellis  wcirk,  w;ls  adopted  by 
the  Moors  and  is  characteristic  of  Roman  craftsmanship.  Glass- 
making  was  continued  at  Pinar  de  la  Vidriera  and  at  Al  Castril 
de  la  Pcna  into  the  i7tb  ccntuiy.  The  objects  produced  show 
no  sign  of  Venetian  iniluence,  but  aie  (Ultbctljr  Oriental  In  foim. 
Many  of  tbe  vessels  have  four  or  as  many  aa  ei^  hsndlcs,  and 
are  decorated  with  aeixaCed  omaaxntatian,  and  with  the  trailed 
strands  of  glaa  already  referred  to.  The  ^ssa  is  genenOy  of  a 
dark -green  colotir. 

Barcelona  lias  a  long  record  as  a  centre  of  tlie  glass  industry. 
In  1  a  municipal  edict  was  issued  forbidding  the  erection 
of  glass  furnaces  within  the  city.  In  1,155  'he  gl,^.ss- makers  of 
Harceluna  were  permitted  toformagild,  Jeronimo  Paulo,  writing 
in  1401.  says  that  glas.s  vessels  of  varioit.s  sorts  were  s<-nt  thence 
to  many  places,  and  even  to  Rome.  Warineus  Siculus,  writing 
e.arly  in  the  i6lh  century,  says  that  the  best  glass  was  made  at 
Barcelona  i  and  Gaspar  Baneiros,  in  his  CArfffio^ra^jd,  published 
in  1563,  states  that  the  glass  made  at  Barcehma  waa  almoet 
equal  to  that  of  Venice  and  that  large  quantities  woe  eapof  ted. 

The  author  «f  tbe  Aflaiitt  etpaM,  writteg  at  the  end  of  the 
iSth  century,  says  that  excellent  glass  was  still  made  at  Barcelona 
on  Venetian  models,  The  Italian  influence  was  strongly  felt 
in  Spain,  l>ui  Spanish  writers  have  given  no  prc<  ise  information 
a«  to  when  it  was  introduced  or  whence  it  came.  .Schuermans 
has,  however.  disco\  i-rcd  the  names  of  more  than  twenty  Italians 

who  found  their  way  into  Spain,  in  some  cases  by  way  of  Flanders, 
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either  from  Al'.arc  or  from  \'rni«v  The  Spanish  glass-makers 
were  very  5U^r<^s.s^uI  in  itnitatinR  thf  \  cn('ti.'in  style,  and  many 
spccitnciu  supposed  to  have  originated  from  Murano  arc  really 
Spanish.  In  addition  to  the  works  at  Barcelona,  the  works 
which  chiefly  affected  Veaeiian  methods  were  those  of  Cadalso 
in  the  province  of  Toledo,  founded  in  the  i6th  century,  and  the 
works  established  in  i6to  at  San  Martin  de  Valdeiglesias  in 
AvQ».  There  were  also  works  at  Valdemaqueda  and  at  Villa- 
immc^  In  iMo  the  mifc*  In  Baioelaiia,  Valdenuqueda  and 
ViBatnuien  an  named  in  k  niyal  idudidn  ihloc  the  pticM  at 
wUdh  gtaai  TO  to  be  sold  in  Madrid.  In  1773  iatpaitint  glass 
works  were  establisbed  at  ReCaenco  in  tlie  piwince  of  Cnenca, 
mainly  to  supply  Madrid.  The  royal  glass  manufactory  of  La 
Oranja  dc  San  Ildefonso  was  founded  about  i;j5;  in  the  hrit 
instance  for  the  manufacture  of  miiror  plates,  but  subsequently 
for  ihe.production  of  vases  and  table-ware  in  the  French  style. 
The  objects  prmiuced  arc  mostly  of  white  clear  glass,  cut, 
engraved  and  gilded.  Engraved  flowers,  views  and  devices 
are  often  combined  with  decorative  cutting.  Don  Sigismundo 
Brun  is  credited  witb  tbe  invention  of  pennaoent  gilding  £zed 
by  beat.  $paatA  gfant  b  wtD  nqncMBled  in  the  Vktedn  and 
Albert  MnMwn. 

Fttmet. — Pliny  ttatei  that  ^aaa  was  made  in  Gaul,  and  there 
b  raason  to  fadieve  that  it  waa  nude  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
and  on  a  conrideraUe  scale.  There  were  glass-making  districts 
both  in  Normandy  and  in  Poitou. 

Little  information  can  be  gathered  concerning  the  glass 
industry  between  the  Roman  period  and  the  I4fh  crntu^\^ 
It  is  recorded  that  in  the  7fh  century  the  tihbof  of  Wearmouth 
in  England  ohlaincd  artitieers  in  glass  from  France;  and  there 
is  a  tradition  that  in  the  iitb  century  glass-workers  migrated 
from  Ntomandy  and  Bfitlany  and  set  up  wetka  at  Altare  mar 
Genoa. 

In  1301  window  glass,  pmbably  crown-glass,  was  made  at 
Bean  le  Fmtt  in  the  department  of  the  £uk.  In  1416  these 
wwka  were  m  the  hands  of  Robiu  and  Leban  Gnldiard,  but 
irnnril  atdnequently  to  the  Le  Vafllants. 

In  1338  Humbert,  the  dauphin,  granted  a  part  of  the  forest 

Ot  rhr.m'  nrant  to  a  glass-WOrkcr  named  (luionet  on  the  condition 
that  tjuionet  should  supply  him  with  vessels  oi  gkiss. 

In  1466  the  abbess  of  St  Croix  of  Poitiers  received  a  gross 
of  glasses  from  the  glass-works  of  La  Ferri^re.  for  the  privilegp 
of  gathering  fern  for  the  manufacture  of  fKjlaih. 

In  France,  as  in  other  countries,  efforts  were  made  to  iuiro- 
doce  Italian  methods  of  glass-working.  Schuermans  in  his 
researches  discovered  that  during  the  isth  and  i6th  centuries 
many  glass-workers  left  A! tare  a.nd  settled  Id  France, — the 
Samldi  aigiated  to  Poitou,  the  Feiri  to  Pimoce,  the  Maasari  to 
Lonibie  Had  ibt  Bonnioli  to  Nonnandy.  In  1551  Henry  n. 
el  Finnoe  etaWWhiid  at  ft  Germain  en  Laye  an  Italian  named 
Mntio;  he  was  a  native  of  Bologna,  but  oif  Altare  origin.  In 
ItqS  Heni^'  IV.  permitted  two  "  gentil  hommes  verriers  "  from 
Mantua  to  settle  at  Rouen  in  order  to  make  "  verres  dc  cristal, 
Vcrres  dorec  emaul  rt  autrcs  ouvragcs  qui  se  font  en  \  eni.se." 

France  assimilated  the  craf;  of  gla-ss -making,  and  her  crafts- 
men acquired  a  ssidc  reputation.  I.<irraine  and  Normandy 
appeax  to  have  been  the  moi^t  im|wrtant  centres.  To  Lorraine 
belong  the  well-known  names  Hennczel,  dc  Thictry,  du  Thisac, 
de  Houx;  and  to  Normandy  the  names  dc  Bongar,  dc  Cacqueray 
le  Vaillant  and  de  Brossard. 

In  the  17  th  century  the  manufacture  of  mirror  glass  became 
«B  important  branch  of  the  indnatiy.  In  1665  a  nawifactocy 
«M  catablhhed  in  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine  In  Puis,  and  anothnr 
at  I^'laFVlOe  near  Cherbourg. 

Lools  Lucas  de  Nehou,  who  succeeded  de  Cacqueray  at  the 
works  at  Toor-la-Ville,  moved  in  1675  to  the  works  in  Paris. 
Here,  in  1688,  in  conjunction  with  A.  Thevart.  he  succeeded 
in  perfecting  the  process  oi  casting  plate-glass.  Mirror  plate? 
previous  to  the  invention  had  been  made  from  blown  "  sheet  ' 
glass,  and  werp  rr>n<i«pi*ntly  very  limited  in  siac.  De  Nebou's 
process  of  rolling  molten  glass  poured  on  an  iron  lafaie  lendeied 
tbe  manufacture  of  very  large  plates  potaibie. 


The  Manufactoire  Royalc  des  Glaces  wai  removed  in  i6q^  to 
the  Ch&tcau  de  St  (iohain. 

In  the  18th  century  the  manufacture  of  viises  de  i'erre  had 
become  s<3  neglected  that  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1750 
offered  a  prize  for  an  essay  on  the  meaos  by  which  tbe  industry 
might  be  revived  (Labarte,  Hisloire  des  arts  industritls). 

The  famous  Baccarat  works,  for  making  crystal  glass,  were 
founded  in  1818  by  d'Artigues. 

£a|lt<ft  Ghm.— The  icomds  «{  gbiaa-nakiiig  in  England  an 
exoeediii^iueatR'  Then  ia  reason  to  believe  that  during  the 
Roman  occupathw  the  onft  was  carried  on  in  several  parts  of 
the  country.  Renudns  of  a  Roman  glass  manufactory  of  con- 
siderable extent  were  discovered  near  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  at  Warrington.  Wherever  the  Romans  settled  glass 
vessels  and  fragments  of  gla-ss  have  been  found.  There  is  no 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  industry  survived  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Roman  garri.son. 

It  is  probable  that  the  glass  drinking- vessels,  which  have  been 
found  in  pre-Christian  Anglo-Saxon  tombs,  were  introduced 
from  Germany.  Some  are  elaborate  in  design  and  bear  witness 
to  advanced  technique  of  Roman  character.  In  675  Benedict 
Biscop,  abbot  of  Wcannouth,  was  obliged  to  obtain  glaaa-workeis 
from  ftenoe,  and  in  758  Cotbbeit,  abbot  of  Jamw,  appealed 
to  the  bishop  of  Mains  to  send  him  artisans  to  manufacture 
"  windows  and  vessels  of  glass,  because  the  English  were  ignorant 
and  helpless."  Excejit  for  the  .statement  in  Bedc  that  the  French 
artisans,  sent  by  Benedict  Biscop,  taught  their  craft  to  the 
English,  there  is  at  present  no  evidence  of  gla.ss  having  been  made 
in  England  between  the  Roman  pcrioil  and  the  15th  century. 
In  some  deeds  relating  to  the  parii:h  of  Chiddingfokl,  in  Surrey, 
of  a  date  not  latei  than  lijo,  a  grant  is  recorded  of  twenty 
acres  of  land  to  Lawrence  "  vitrearius,"  and  in  another  deed, 
of  about  1280,  the  "  ovenhusveld  "  is  mentioned  as  a  boundary. 
This  field  has  been  identified,  and  pieces  of  crucible  and  ffagmcnts 
of  glass  have  been  dug  up.  There  is  anotlier  deed,  dated  i  joe, 
which  mentioas one  WllUan  "le  verir " of  CUddh^Cold. 

About  1350  cott&iderable  quantities  ol  odourless  flat  ^ass 
were  supplied  by  John  Aiemayn  of  Chiddingfold  for  faxing 
the  windows  in  St  George's  chapel,  Windsor,  and  in  the  chapel 
of  St  Stephen,  Westminster.  The  name  .Vkmayn  (Aleman) 
suggests  a  foreign  origin.  In  ijSoJohn  Glasewryih,  a  StatTord- 
shire  glass-worker,  came  to  work  at  Shuerewode,  KJrdford, 
and  there  made  bfode-glas  and  veasels  for  Joan,  widoir  of 
John  Shcrterc. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  flat  glass,  known  lespectlvety  aa 
"  brode-glas  "  and  "  Normandy  "  glass.  The  former  was  nutde, 
as  described  by  Theophilus,  from  cylinders,  which  were  split, 
reheated  and  flattened  into  squaie  sheets.  It  was  known  as 
Lombie  glass,  and  subsequently  as  "  Geman  sheet "  or  sheet- 
glass.  Normandy  glass  was  made  from  glass  drclea  or  disks. 
When,  in  after  years,  the  process  was  perfected,  the  glass  was 
knowti  as  "  crown  "  gl.i.ss.  In  1447  English  flat  glass  is 
mentioned  in  the  contract  for  the  windows  of  the  Beauchamp 
chapel  at  Warwick,  but  di.sparagingly,  as  the  contractor  binds 
himself  not  to  use  it.  In  i486,  however,  il  is  referred  to  in  such 
a  way  as  to  suggest  that  it  svas  superior  to  "  Dutch,  Venice  or 
Normandy  gla*i,"  The  industry  does  not  seem  to  have  prospered, 
for  when  in  1567  an  inquiry  w  as  made  as  to  its  condition,  it  WtS 
ascertained  that  only  small  rough  goods  were  being  made. 

in  the  i4th  oeatwy  the  fashion  for  using  ^ass  vetsds  of 
orawountal  chasuter  spread  from  Italy  into  Fnnoe  and  Bn^and. 
Henry  Vm.  had  a  huge  collection  of  ^am  diinUng-vessde 
dliefly  of  Venetian  manufacture.  The  increaslDg  demand  for 
Venetian  drinking-glasses  suggested  the  poselbility  of  making 
similar  glass  in  England  and  various  attempts  were  made  to 
introduce  Venetian  workmen  and  Venetian  methods  of  manu- 
facture. In  15  >o  eisht  Muranese  glass-lilowers  were  working  in 
or  near  the  Tower  ot  IxmHon.  Thfv  had  left  Murano  owing  to 
slackness  of  trade,  but  had  been  recalled.  an<l  appealed  to  the 
Council  of  Ten  in  Venice  to  be  allowed  to  complete  their  contract 
in  London.  Seven  of  these  glass- workers  left  London  in  the 
following  year,  bat  one,  Joscpbo  Cataclari,  remained  and  ioined 
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Thoam  Cmto,  *  Diltclunn.  la  1574  Jacob  Vctidltni,  a 
fugitive  Venetian,  leiidtBf  in  Antwerp,  obuined  1  paUeBt  for 
making  drinking-gtames  in  London  "such  M  ire  laade  in 

Mur;iri()  "  lit-  cbtulili-In-J  works  ill  Crutchcd  Friars,  and  to  him 
is  |jrohn.bly  due  Uiu  iiUroduchon  <jf  tlie  use  of  soda-ash.  made 
from  so.i'.vi'L'd  and  !,c.iside  plants,  in  plncc  of  thr  trudr  potash 
made  from  fern  and  wood  ashos.  His  manufattory  was  b'jriu 
down  in  IS75,  but  was  rebuilt,  He  .iftcrwards  moved  his  works 
10  Winchester  House,  Broad  S«r«xt,  There  is  a  small  gobki 
(PI.  I.,  fig.  8)  in  the  British  Museum  which  is  attributed  to 
VerseUlnL  It  a  Veoetian  in  character,  of  a  brownish  tint,  with 
two  white  enamd  rings  round  the  body.  It  is  decorated  with 
diamoad  or  stcd-pomt  etcbtag,  aad  bean  on  ooe  side  the  date 
1586,  and  on  the  opposite  aide  tbewonb"  In  God  is  al  ml  trust." 
Verzellini  died  in  1606  and  was  btiricd  at  Dowa  in  Kent.  In 
I  SO  J  the  Broad  Street  works  had  been  taken  over  by  Jerome 
liowc's.  Thry  afterwards  pa.ssud  intD  tin.-  lunula  of  Sir  k.  .M  jiiicl, 
.1111!  in  i6i!S  James  Howell,  aulliur  ut  lipalmiie  iiu-clianiit.  was 
a'  I  ill  ^;  -.'.i  steward.  The  works  Continued  in  operation  un;il  1641. 
During  excavations  in  Broad  Street  in  1874  many  fragtiujius 
of  glass  were  found;  amongst  them  were  part  of  a  wiiic  gltiss. 
a  square  scent-bottle  and  a  wine-gtass  stem  coniaiiuug  a  spiral 
tliread  of  white  enamel. 

A  greater  and  more  lasting  influence  on  English  glaat-maiung 
came  from  Fraaoe  and  tite  Low  Countiics.  In  1567  James 
Carri  of  Antwerp  stated  tliat  he  had  erected  two  |^ai»4]ouses 
at  "  Feraefol "  (Pemfold  Wood  in  Sussex)  for  Nonnandy  and 
Lorraine  gbss  for  windows,  and  had  brought  over  workmen. 
From  this  period  began  the  records  in  England  of  the  great 
glass-making  fatyjili(.-5  of  Ktnnejel,  de  Thictry.  du  Tliisar  and  du 
Houx  irom  Ia)rrairic.  and  of  <le  Bongar  and  df  Carqurray  from 
Normandy.  About  this  time  Klass-works  were  csialjiislu-d  at 
Ewhvirst  .ir.d  .Alfonl  in  .Surrey,  I.<ixwor>ii.  Kirdioni,  W'isborough 
anil  I'e; worth  in  Sus-sc.x,  and  .Scvenoaks  anii  Penshurst  in  Kent. 
Beginning  in  Sussex,  Surrey  and  Kent,  where  wood  for  fuel 
was  plentiful,  the  foreign  glass-workers  and  their  descendants 
migrated  from  place  to  place,  always  driven  by  the  fuel-hunger 
of  their  funaoes.  They  giadtially  made  their  way  into  Hamp- 
shire, Wiltshire,  Gloucestershire,  Staffordsiiire,  Nonhuniberland, 
Scotland  and  Irdaad.  They  can  be  tiaced  by  cuUet  heaps  and 
broken-down  furnaces,  and  by  their  aaotes,  ofkea  mutiUtcd, 
recorded  in  parish  registers. 

In  1610  a  patent  was  granted  to  Sir  W.  Slingsby  for  Ijurning 
coai  in  lurnaces,  auA  toal  appcirs.  to  have  been  used  in  the 
Broad  Street  works.  In  1615  all  patents  for  glass-makiiiK 
were  revoked  and  a  new  patent  issued  for  making'  Kiass  with 
coal  as  fuel,  in  the  names  of  Mansel,  Zoueh,  Thclwall.  Kellaway 
and  Pcrcival.  To  the  last  is  credited  the  first  intioduciion  oi 
covered  crucibles  10  piotect  the  moltea  glass  fkom  the  products 
«f  burning  coaL 

%nultaneously  with  the  issue  of  this  patent  the  use  of  wood 
for  melting  glass  was  pnhibited,  and  it  was  made  Illegal  to  import 
glass  from  abroad.  About  1617  Sir  R.  Hansel,  vice^dmiral 
and  treasurer  of  the  navy,  acquired  the  sole  rights  of  making 
glasis  in  England.  These  rights  he  retained  forever  thirty  years. 

During  the  protectorate  all  ]>atL'nt  rif;hts  virtually  lapsed, 
ami  inirrurk  and  driiiking-glasses  wcreonte  more  inijiurted  trom 
Venice.  In  166,3  duke  of  Buckingham,  .ilihoujih  unable  to 
obtain  a  renewal  of  the  monopoly  of  glass-making,  secured  the 
prohibition  of  the  importation  of  glass  lor  mirrors,  coach  plates, 
spectacles,  tubes  and  lenses,  and  contributed  to  the  revival  of 
the  glass  industry  in  all  its  branches.  Evelyn  notes  in  his 
Diary  a  visit  in  1^73  to  the  Italian  glass-house  at  Gieeawich, 
"  where  ^bss  was  blown  of  finer  tnetsl  tbao  that  of  Muiaao,"  and 
a  visit  bi  1677  to  the  duke  of  Bticktnghani's  ginssi  wnifci,  where 
they  made  huge  "  vases  of  mettal  ae  deai^  pOttdaOlli  and 
thick  as  dirysi.il;  also  looking-glasscS  far  Isigcr  oad  belter 
than  any  ihai  eatne  from  Venice." 

Some  light  is  flirown  on  the  condition  of  the  industry  at  the 
end  of  the  !"'h  eentury  hy  liic  Houghton  letters  on  the  improve- 
ment of  trade  and  eommcrce,  which  appeared  in  i(:i.)6.     \  tevi 

of  these  letters  deal  with  the  glass  trade,  and  in  one  a  list  is 


given  of  the  ghtss-woffcs  then  in  operation.  There  were  88  glaat 
factories  in  Eagbutd  which  aie  tbua  classified: 

Bottle*   39 

Lgoldng-glass  pbtes    ....  3 

Crown  and  plate-glass  ....  5 

Window  glaa*   15 

FHat  and  otdinsiy  glass    ...  27 

Ii  :^  probable  that  the  flint-glass  of  that  date  was  very  different 
from  the  flint-glass  of  to-day.  The  term  flint-glass  is  now 
understood  to  mean  a  glass  composed  of  the  silicates  of  potash 
and  lead.  It  is  the  moist  brilliant  and  the  most  colourless 
of  all  glasses,  and  was  undoubtedly  first  perfected  in  England. 
Hartshorae  baa  attiflMited  its  dtseovciy  to  a  Lendoa  merchant 
named  TOsao,  who  ia  sftfii}  obtained  a  patent  foe  nakiaf 
"  crystal  glass."  E.  W.  Hume,  however,  who  has  carefully 
investigated  the  suljjeci,  is  of  opinion  that  flint-glass  in  its 
present  form  \vj,&  iiureKluced  about  17.50,  Tiit:  Ui*,'  01  oxide  of 
lead  in  glass-making  was  no  new  thing;  it  had  been  used, 
niatnly  asa  flux,  botii  by  Romans  and  Venetiaits.  The  inveiUion, 
if  it  may  be  regarded  as  one,  consisted  in  eliminating  lime  from 
the  glass  mixture,  substituting  refined  potash  for  soda,  and  using 
a  very  large  proportion  of  lead  oxide.  It  is  probable  thai  Hint 
glass  was  not  invented,  but  gradually  evolved,  that  potash-lead 
glasses  were  in  use  during  ^  latter  part  of  the  17th  century, 
but  that  the  miature  was  not  perfected  tuitii  the  middle  of  the 
following  century. 

The  i8th  century  saw  a  great  development  in  all  branches  of 
gl.iss-making.  Collectors  of  glass  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
dnnking-glas-ses  which  were  produced  in  great  profusion  and 
adapted  for  every  descrijilion  of  beverage.  The  moU  noltd 
are  the  glas.ses  with  stiutt  cylindrical  lefp  (I'late  I.  fig.  9),  con- 
tauiing  sfiiral  threads  of  air.  or  of  white  or  COloUTCd  ffffltnel 
To  this  t\  pe  ul  glass  belong  many  of  the  Jacobite  glOSSeS  Wlllcb 
commemorate  the  old  or  the  young  Pretender. 

In  1 746  the  iaAmtiy  was  in  a  sufficiently  prosperous  condition 
to  tempt  the  government  to  impose  an  excise  duty.  The  report 
of  the  commission  of  excise,  dealing  with  glass,  published  in  1835 
is  curious  and  intcicsting  leading.  So  bnidensome  waa  the  duty 
and  so  veiatunis  were  the  Rstiktiom  that  it  is  a  matter  for 
wonder  that  the  industry  survived.  In  this  respect  England 
was  more  fortunate  than  Ireland.    Before  1825,  when  the  excise 

duty  was  introduced  into  Ireland,  there  were  nourishing  glass- 
works in  lielf.ust,  Cork,  Dublin  .an<l  Waterford.  By  1S50  the 
Irish  glass  industry  haii  been  practically  destroyed.  Injurious 
as  the  e.xiise  duly  undoubte<lly  was  to  the  glass  trade  generally, 
and  especially  to  the  iiiiil-glass  industry,  it  is  jiossible  ih.il  it 
may  have  helped  to  develop  the  art  ol  decorative  glass-cutting. 
The  duty  on  iliTit-giass  was  imposed  on  the  molten  glass  in  the 
crucibles  and  on  the  unfinished  goods.  The  manufacturer  had, 
therefore,  a  strong  inducement  to  enhance  by  every  means  in  his 
power  the  sefllng  value  of  liis  glass  aiier  it  liad  escaped  the 
exciaemaa's  dutcbes.  He  tberefoie  employed  the  beat  available 
art  and  skill  in  improving  the  craft  of  glaasFCUtdafr  It  is 
the  development  of  this  craft  in  connexion  with  the  perfecting 
of  flint-glass  that  makes  the  i8th  century  the  most  important 
period  in  the  history  of  English  glass-making.  Glass-cutting 
was  a  craft  imported  from  Germany,  but  the  English  material 
so  gre.it ly  surpassed  Hohemian  pla-s.^  in  brilliance  that  the 
Rohenii.in  cut  glass  was  ecli[)sed.  (da-ss-cutting  was  carried  on 
at  works  in  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Belfast,  Cork,  Dubbn,  Glas- 
gow, London,  Newcastle,  Stourbridge,  Whittington  artd  Water- 
ford.  The  most  important  centres  of  the  ciaft  were  Londrai, 
Bristol,  Birmingham  and  Waterfotd  (see  Plate  L,  fig.  10,  for 
oval  cut-glass  Waterford  bowl).  The  finest  spccunens  of  cut- 
glass  belong  to  the  period  between  1780  and  181a.  Owing 
to  the  sacrifice  of  form  to  prismatic  brilliance,  cut-glass  gradually 
lost  its  artistic  value.  Towanls  the  middle  of  the  loth  century 
it  became  the  fashion  to  regard  all  cut-glass  .as  barbarous,  and 
survites  ol  even  the  best  period  were  neglected  acd  dispersed. 
.\t  tlie  present  time  se.ircely  anything  is  known  about  the 
origin  of  the  few  specimens  of  i3th-cimtury  English  cut-glass 
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uhiih  have  been  prcsurNcii  in  pudlic  cuilcrtions.  It  is  strange 
thil  i«  liulf  iiiltrcil  hub.  btcn  ti-,kcn  in  a  craft  in  which  for 
some  thirty  years  England  s-.irpi.ssni  all  rompetitors,  creating 
a  wave  of  fashion  which  ir.tluc  nt cd  the  glass  industry  throughout 
the  •.'.■hole  of  Europi' 

In  the  report  of  the  Excise  Cocnmission  a  list  is  given  of  the 
gUss  manufactories  which  paid  the  excise  duty  in  iS^  ^  Tlure 
were  105  factories  in  England,  10  in  Scotland  and  10  in  Ireland. 
In  England  the  chief  centres  of  the  industry  were  Bristol, 
Birmingham,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Stourbridge 
and  Ywk.  Plate-glass  was  made  by  Messrs  Cookson  of  Ncw- 
cutk,  and  by  (be  British  Plate  Glaas  ComiMaiy  oi  Ravenlwad. 
Crown  and  German  sheet -glass  were  made  by  Messrs  Chance  It 
n.irtley  of  BirmingVi  im  The  London  glass-works  were  those 
oi  Apilty  IVIIlui  of  Bkvi  kfi  i.^rs,  Christie  of  Stangatc,  and  William 
Holmes  of  Whirftriars.  In  Scotlami  :hi'ri-  wi-rc  worki  in  Glasgow, 
Leith  and  roriubtllo.  In  Trelatirl  ihcre  were  works  in  Belfast, 
Cork,  Dublin  and  Walcrfurd  The  famoul  Witeribrd  woifcs 
were  in  the  iiands  of  GatchcU  &.  Co. 

/iiifta.'— Pliny  states  (ffai.  Hist,  xxxvi.  26.  66)  that  no  glass 
was  to  bo  compared  10  the  Indian,  and  gives  &s  a  reason  that  it 
waa  made  from  broken  crystal,  .ami  in  another  passage  (xii. 
19,  4<}  he  says  that  the  Troglodytes  brought  to  Occlis  (Ghella 
Bear  Bab-d'Mandeb)  objects  of  iJaaa.  We  have,  however, 
very  littk  knowledge  of  IndtanglaatdaayaioaideraUe  antiquity. 
A  few  small  veaseb  have  been  found  in  the  "  topee,"  as  In  that 
at  Manikiala  in  the  Punjab,  which  probably  dates  from  about 
the  Christian  era;  but  they  exhibit  no  remarkable  character, 
ami  fraKmcnls  fiiund  a;  HriLhm.maljail  j-Tc  hardly  distinguish. iblu 
from  Roman  ^l.is.s  uf  Lhc  imperial  [jcriud  The  chronicif  ihc 
Sinhalc.-c  k'mgi.  lhc  .l/d^iiJtoWjij,  hovvcvtr.  asserts  that  mirrors 
01  glittering  plasi  were  r.irriini  in  proic-.siun  in  ,^o6  B.C.,  and  beads 
like  gi.nis,  ami  windows  with  orn.imL-nts  like  ji--\vtl.s,  arc  also 
mentioned  at  about  the  same  dale.  If  there  really  »as  an 
important  manufacture  of  glass  in  Ceylon  at  tins  earl>'  tm.e, 
that  island  perhaps  furnished  the  Indian  glass  of  Pliny.  In  the 
later  part  of  the  1 7th  century  some  glass  decorated  with  enamel 
was  made  at  Delhi-  A  specimen  is  in  the  Indian  section  of  the 
Sotttb  KenaingtOB  Museum.  Glass  is  made  in  several  parts  of 
India— aa  Fuu  and  Mysore— Iqr  very  umglK  and  primitive 
methods,  and  the  fcaolts  are  corntpondin^  defective.  Black, 
green,  red.  blue  aiwl  vcOow  dmnw  aie  auidi^  whldi  eontaJa  a 
large  proportion  of  auali  and  are  readily  fusible.  Tlie  peater 
{.art  is  '.i.oiiki.d  into  bangles,  but  some  small  bottles  are  blown 
^  Bu.  h.man,  Journey  Ihroufh  Mysore,  i.  147.  iii.  .?6q). 

f'trsi  i.  —  No  very  remarkable  spceimeiis  of  IVrsi.m  glass  arc 
knuwu  in  Europe,  with  the  e.\te[>iion  oi  some  ve^vels  of  blue 
glass  richly  decorated  with  gold.  These  jirobuhly  d.ite  from 
the  !7?h  century,  for  Chardin  tells  i:s  thrit  the  windows  of  the 
(onib  of  Shah  Abbas  II.  \<>h.  ibbh' ,  .it  Knm,  were  "  de  er;s:al 
pcint  d'or  et  d'azur."  At  the  present  day  bottles  and  drinking- 
vessets  are  made  in  Persia  which  in  texture  and  quality  differ 
little  from  ordinary  Venetian  glass  of  the  i6th  or  17th  oentuiies, 
while  la  form  they  exactly  resemble  those  wUdh  nay  be  seen 
fa  the  engraviags  in  Cbardin's  Tratdt. 
■  CMnt,— The  history  of  the  nuunifaciarie  of  ghus  in  China  it 
obscure,  but  the  common  opinion  that  h  was  learnt  from 
the  Europeans  in  the  17th  century  seems  to  be  erroneous.  A 
writer  in  the  .W^mfiiV-.T  Ci>nc<r);t:>\t  In  Chiii'tsi  fii,  46)  stales 
cm  lhc  iuLhortly  of  lhc  ttmuiLi  of  lhc  Han  dynasty  that  the 
emperor  Wu-ti  (140  B.C.)  had  a  manufactory  of  the  kind  of  gl.i.ss 
called  "  lieou-li  "  (probably  a  forni  of  opaque  pr'a'ss^.  thai  in  the 
hcginning  of  the  }rd  ren'ury  of  our  era  the  etnperor  Tsaou-lsaou 
received  from  the  West  a  considerable  present  of  glasses  of  all 
colours,  and  that  soon  after  a  glass-maker  Came  into  tbe  countiy 
wbo  taught  the  art  to  the  natives. 

The  Wei  dynasty,  to  which  Tsaou-tsaou  belonged,  reigned  in 
northern  China,  ajMl  at  this  day  a  considerable  manufacture 
of  glass  is  carried  on  at  Po-ohan-hlen  in  Shantung,  wUdi  it 
would  seem  has  exbted  for  a  long  period.  The  Rev.  A.  William- 
ioo  {Joumeyt  la  N«A  Cliaa,  i,  131)  says  that  the  glass  is 
cxtietnely  pure,  and  is  made  from  the  tocki  in  tbe  ncigbbottriiood. 


The  rocks  are  probably  of  quarte,  i.e.  rock  crystal,  a  correspond- 
ence with  Pliny's  statement  respecting  Indian  glass  which  seems 
deserving  of  attention. 

Whether  the  making  of  glass  in  China  wai  an  original  dis- 
covery of  that  ingenious  people,  or  was  derived  via  Ceylon  from 
Eg>7)t,  cannot  perhaps  bf  now  aseertained;  the  manufacture 
has,  however,  never  greatly  exte.nded  it>eli  in  Ch:n;i  I  he  case 
has  been  the  converse  of  that  of  ibe  Romans;  tbe  latter  had  no 
fine  poitery,  and  tberefore  employed  glass  as  the  material  for 
vessels  of  an  ornamental  kind,  for  t.ililc  ^ervirr-;  and  the  like. 
The  Chinese,  on  the  contrary,  having  from  .m  e.irly  period  had 
eioellent  poroeUin,  have  been  cardcas  about  tbe  naanfacture  of 
gfaias.  A  Cbitwee  writer,  however,  mentioas  tbe  maaufactuiie 
of  a  huge  vase  in  a.d.  627,  and  in  1 1 54  Edrisi  (Snt  dinate,  tenth 
section)  mentions  Chinese  glass.  A  glass  vase  about  a  loot  b!|^ 
is  preserved  at  Nara  in  Japan,  and  is  alleged  to  have  been  pI.Tced 
there  in  ihe  ctiiiury.  It  seems  probable  ihat  this  is  of 
Chinese  manufacture.  A  writer  in  the  Mimoirts  a<no:r)i,tni 
Us  Chiiiois  (ii.  463  and  477),  writin;;  about  1770.  says  that 
there  was  then  a  glass-house  at  Peking,  where  every  ye.ir  a 
good  number  of  vases  were  made,  some  requiring  great  labour 
because  nothing  was  Uown  (ricn  n'est  souffle),  meaning  no  doubt 
that  the  omamcntalion  was  produced  not  by  blowing  and  mould- 
ing, but  by  culling.  This  factory  was,  however,  merely  an 
appendage  to  the  icqierial  magnificence.  The  earliest  articles 
of  Chinese  glass  tbe  date  of  whidi  baa  been  asoertaliwd,  wMdt 
have  been  noticed,  are  some  beming  tie  aiue  Of  tbo  cmpeior 
Kienlung  (173 5- 179 5),  one  of  which  is  in  tbe  Victoria  and  Albert 
M  iisei;m. 

In  lhc  manufaaure  of  orjuimtiilal  glass  the  leading  idea 
in  China  seems  to  lie  the  imitation  of  natural  stones.  The 
coloured  gla^s  is  ii>.u,tlly  not  of  one  bright  colour  throughout, 
but  semi  tr.Lns[).irent  .ind  marbled;  the  colours  in  many  instances 
.ire  singuiarly  t'me  and  harmonious.  As  in  1770,  carving  or  cut- 
;ing  is  the  chief  method  by  which  ornament  is  produced,  tbe 
vessels  being  blown  very  solid.  •  -.^ 

Bibliography. — (.ieorK  Agricola,  Dc  re  metallica  (Basel,  1556); 
Percy  Bate,  Endisli  TtMeoloys  1  n.d  ;  C,  [iLmtenip:.,  GuuU  du  verritr 
(Pans.  1868):  Edward  Dillon  <-  ilaa  'l.on.lon.  i'tii~i  C.  C.  Edgar. 
"  f  rmm-o  Kfr\'T>''.T"  C>1as«."  Cataia^ut  <iu  Muii*  du  Cnirc  fifjoj); 
Sir  A  W  i  ninks.  C:tt4e  to  Gloss  Room  in  British  Museum  1  !HK8); 
Rev.  A.  U.itlLn,  "  lass- making  in  Sussex,"  Scottish  Antiquary, 
No.  38  (1893);  Alben  Harl.*horn*,  Old  English  Glasses  (London): 
E  W.  Hiilmc,  "  Engli*h  Class-making  in  XVf.  and  XVI I.  Centuries." 
Thf  Antiouary,  Nos.  53.  60,  61;,  fi^.  65;  Alexander  Nc«bitt,  '•  Glass," 
An  Hdnakook,  Victoria  and  .Xlbert  Museum;  E.  Peligot,  Le  I'rm, 
sun  insimrf..  sa  fahrifatitm  'V.itt..  1  Apslcy  Pellatt.  Curiosities 
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Exploration  Fund  (181M);  Egypt,'"  sect.  Art:  H.  J.  Powell, 
■  Cut  Gla»>."  JomrmUSoiifty«fArt$.  Na  2795:  C.  H.  Read, "  Sam- 
ccnic  Glass,"  Arehaeoleeia,  vol.  flft,  part  I.;  fuan  P.  Riano, 
"Spanish  .^rt-?."  Arl  Handbook,  victoria  and  Albert  Museum: 
H.  Schuerin.in-.,  "  M-jninese  and  Altarist  Glass  Workers,"  cWvon 
Irttrrs:  ffii/jV/in^  Jri  fymmissions  royaies  (Bnt«p|«,  1883,  1891). 
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m..  pp.  837-935-     ,  (A.  Ns.:  hTJ.  p.)  ^ 

ftUai,  trAnm.  AU  ootound  glass  ^  strictly  «P<«Ung,' 
"  stabled  **  1^  some  metallic  oxide  added  to  it  in  tbe  pinooeia 
of  manufacture.   But  the  term  "  stained  glass  "  is  popularly, 

as  wen  as  technically,  used  in  a  more  limited  sense,  and  is  under- 

ste)od  to  refer  'o  stained  glass  '.vindows  .^ti!I  the  words  "  Stained 
rI.iss  "  do  n<it  fully  ile-senhe  what  is  meant,  for  ihe  glass  in 
eoloure-d  windows  is  for  the  most  part  not  only  sLlincd  but 
p:iinte<l  Such  paintiug  was,  however,  until  comparatively 
modern  times,  used  only  to  give  detads  of  draw:nK  and  to  deline 
jorm.  The  colour  in  a  stained  glass  window  vvai  not  painted 
on  tbe  glass  but  incorporated  in  it,  mixed  with  it  itt  the  making — 
whence  the  term  "  pot-metal"  by  which  self-coloured  glass  is 
known,  i.e.  glass  coloured  la  tbe  fltdting  pot , 

A  medieval  window  waaeoneequently  a  patchwork  of.  variously 
oatouied  piecn.  And  tbe  earlier  its  date  the  note  vt»Stf  was 
it  a  mosaic,  not  in  the  form  of  teaaemie,  but  in  tbe  maiuier 
known  as  "  opus  sectile."  Shaped  pieoea  of  coloured  i^asa  were, 
that  is  to  say,  put  togetber  bbe  tbe  parts  of  a  puzzle.  Hie 
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imrat  •Mwoacb  to  ra  eacepti«a  to  tU*  rale  ii «  fngnieBt  at 
the  Vktocta  and  Albeit  Muacam,  in  whkh  actual  tcncrae  afe 
fitted  together  into  a  solid  slab  of  many-coloured  glaat,  in  effect 
a  window  panel,  through  which  the  light  shines  with  all  the 

brilliuni  y  "f  an  Early  Gothit  wintlow.  But  apart  from  the  faci 
Ihiil  ihw  design  proves  in  ihi^  laM:  to  be  even  more  effective 
with  the  liglii  upon  it,  ilic  us*.-  of  gold  leaf  in  tbf  '.csauraL'  con- 
firm* the  prrsumplion  ibul  ihis  work,  vvhich  (supposing  it  to 
Ik"  genuine)  would  be  Byiai;tiiii\  iintiirici  earlier  than  any 
coloured  windows  that  wc  know  of,  and  entirely  different  from 
them  in  technique,  is  rather  a  specimen  of  fused  mosaic  that 
happens  to  be  translucent  than  part  of  a  window  detifliedly 
cieculcd  in  tcsncrac. 

The  £aat«m  (aod  pcatiUy  the  earlier)  practice  wm  to  act 
chip*  ol  colottied  glaaa  In  «  heavy  f  Ktwork  of  etooe  or  to  imbed 
I  hem  in  plaster.  In  a  Biedievilwiadow  they  were  held  together 
by  strips  of  lead,  in  lection  aomething  like  the  letter  H,  the 
upright  strokes  of  which  represent  the  "  tapes  "  extending  on 
cither  aide  well  over  the  edges  of  the  glass,  and  the  crossbar  the 
coliiiciliim  "  itirr  "  IxivviTti  them.  The  leading  W;ls  soMcrfd 
Iohi-'Jrt  .it  lilt  [HMiiih  i)i  juiiciiDii.  icmenl  or  putty  was  ruljbfd 
inpi  tlu-  .  ri'viccs  between  glass  .ind  Ic.id.  and  tlio  wind'.'w  w;is 
attached  (by  means  of  copper  wires  soldered  on  to  tlio  lends) 
to  iron  saddle-burs  let  into  the  masonry. 

Stained  glass  was  primarily  the  art  of  the  glazier;  but  the 
pointer,  called  in  to  help,  asserted  himself  more  and  more,  and 
evwitttlllly  took  it  almost  entirely  into  bis  own  hands.  Between 
the  period  when  it  wai  glazier's  work  eked  out  by  painting 
and  wheo  it  waa  painter's  work  with  the  aid  of  the  glazier  iiea 
the  entire  developnwnt  of  stained  and  painted  wmdinr-niaklag. 
With  tilt  iMiiiual  enilcavour  of  the  glass  painter  to  do  without 
the  glai;itr,  atul  to  get  the  colour  by  painting  in  translucent 
rmiin<'/  upon  colourless  K'-'^'.  lii'^>'  '1h'  In  ginning  of  a  form  of 
art  no  1or»Rfr  m«jnutiu-iitLd  and  iiimp;ir.iiivcly  trivial. 

Ihi:,  fviilutidii  of  tin-  pattitcd  window  irotn  a  patrhwork  of 
littie  pieces  i>i  tolouied  glass  cxjdaiiui  itscli  w  hi-u  it  is  remembered 
that  coloured  glass  was  originally  n  n  r.uidi;  in  the  big  sheets 
produced  nowadays,  but  at  first  in  jewels  to  look  as  much  as 
pgaaible  like  rubies,  sapphires,  emeralds  and  other  precious 
llOlWh  and  afterwards  in  rounds  and  sheets  of  small  dimensions. 
ThoOiih  wme  of  the  earliest  vdndows  were  in  the  form  of  pure 
glMlQg  ("  leaded'lii^U  %  the  addition  of  painting  seems  to  hava 
been  euBtomary  from  the  very  lint.  It  «M  ft  mcona  of  Ruder* 
i[>K  del  lii  rrat  to  be  got  in  lead.  Glazing  affords  by  itself  leope 
l\.r  Ik  tilt  iiul  pattern  work;  but  the  old  glaziers  never  carried  thcfr 
art  a>  tar  as  ttu  \  nu^lit  liavc  done  in  the  direction  of  ornament; 
their  aim  was  alwa>  >  it,  the  dinv  tion  of  picture;  the  idea  was  to 
moke  windows  st  tM  tlu-  pur|>osL  coloured  story  books.  That 
was  beyond  the  art  ol  the  giaxier.  It  was  easy  enough  to  repre- 
sent the  dra|M-ry  of  a  saint  by  red  glass,  the  ground  on  which  he 
Stood  by  green,  itw  sky  above  by  blue,  hb  crown  by  yellow, 
the  scroll  in  Us  hand  by  white,  and  his  flesh  by  bniwnhh  pink; 
but  wbenltoaaie  to  showing  the  fohbof  leddnpcrytblsdes  of 
green  grass,  details  of  goldsmith's  work,  lettering  on  the  scroll, 
the  features  of  the  lace — the  only  possible  way  of  doing  it  was 
by  painting.   The  use  of  point  was  con6ned  at  first  to  an  opaque 

lirinvn,  used,  rmt  as  ii>knir.  Luit  uld\  a.-^  a  nirans  of  Stopping  put 
li>;lu.  a:vl  in  tlist  way  dctiiiins  mif.parai ivoly  delicate  details 
w  ithin  the  U-ad  linos,  I'hrsc  t  hi'ir.scivfs  outiiiu'vi  .itvd  dctlni-d 
the  main  forms  ut  ihc  destgu.  Ihe  piK:ntnt  u>fd  by  the  glass 
painter  was  of  course  vitreous:  it  coasistid  ot  powdered  glass 
and  sundry  metallic  oxides  (copper,  iron.  n»*nganesc,  &c.), 
so  that,  when  the  pieces  of  painted  gloss  were  made  red  hot  in 
the  kilo,  the  powdiered  glass  became  fused  to  the  surface,  and 
with  it  the  dense  totouring  matter  also.  When  the  pieoes  of 
painted  glaaa  were  afterwards  glased  togetlier  and  sten  against 
the  light,  the  design  appeared  in  the  brilliant  oolonr  of  the  glass, 
its  fortus  drawn  in  the  uniform  black  into  which,  at  a  little 
distance,  leadwork  ami  i  -'^n-'ng  lines  became  merged. 

It  needed  solid  paintm*;  to  stop  out  the  Iis^t  cnt;rf]>  :  thin 
point  only  obscured  it.  And.  even  m  early  glass,  thin  point  was 
used,  whether  to  subdue  crude  cotour  or  to  indicate  what  littk 


shadiqg  a  ijth-^entury  draughtsman  might  desire.  In  the 
present  state  of  old  glass,  the  snrfooe  often  qoite  disintegrated, 

it  is  diffu  ult  to  determine  to  what  extent  thin  paint  was  used  for 
cither  puriHJse.  There  must  always  have  been  the  temptation  to 
make  lint  do  in.slead  ol"  soHrJ  Imcs;  but  the  mori-  workmanlike 
praitii-c,  iuxd  the  usual  one,  w.as  to  get  difFcrciite  of  tint,  ai  a 
pen-draughtsman  tloes.  by  lines  of  solid  opaque  colour.  In 
comparatively  colourlci»>  glass  (xTnuiV/t}  the  pactum  was  often 
made  to  stand  out  by  cross,  lialchiiig  the  baikground;  and 
another  common  practice  was  to  coat  the  glass  with  paint  all 
over,  and  scr;>pe  the  design  out  of  it.  The  effect  of  cither 
proceeding  was  to  lower  the  tone  of  the  glass  without  dirtying 
the  colour,  as  a  smear  of  thin  paint  w  ould  do. 

Towards  the  t4th  antviy,  when  Gothic  design  took  a  mom 
nnturalistic  directian,  the  derire  to  get  something  like  moddliog 
made  It  ocoesnry  to  cany  painthig  farther,  and  tbqr  got  rid 
to  some  extent  of  the  iH  effect  of  shading-colour  sacared  on  the 
glass  by  stippling  it.  This  not  only  softened  the  tint  and  allowed 
of  gra<lation  according  to  the  amount  of  stippling,  but  let  some 
liKh;  through,  where  the  bristles  uf  the  stipijlinp-tool  took  up 
the  pigment.  Shading  of  this  tind  enforced  by  :ouchcs  of  strong 
brushwork.  cross-hatching  and  some  scratihinf;  out  ot  high 
lights  was  the  method  of  glass  painting  adopiid  in  the  i^-.h 
century. 

Gla.ss  was  never  at  the  best  a  pleasant  surface  to  paint  on; 
and  glu&i  painting,  following  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
developed  in  the  later  Gothic  and  early  Renaissance  periods 
into  something  unlike  any  other  form  of  painting.  The  outlines 
continued  to  be  traced  upon  the  gfaua  and  fixed  in  the  fite;  but, 
after  that,  the  pioceM  of  painting  consisted  msinly  bi  the 
removal  of  pdat.  The  mtire  surface  of  ihif  glass  was  coated  with 
an  even  "  matt  **  of  pale  brown;  this  wax  allowed  to  dry:  and 
then  the  hi^h  lights  were  rubbed  off,  and  the  modelling  was  got 
by  scrubbing  avva>  tlio  paint  with  a  dry  hog-hair  brush,  more 
or  less,  ai.ronlir.g  to  "he  gradations  r<'ijuired.  I'erfec-.  modelling 
was  got  l)y  rcjH  aling  the  operation  !iuw  often  di.i>ended  upon 
the  (U'xtenly  of  the  i>:iinter.  .\  [jainlcr's  metho«l  is  part:>  the 
outcome  of  his  individuality.  One  man  would  float  oti  his  rolour 
and  manipulate  it  to  some  extent  in  the  moist  .state;  another 
would  work  entirely  upon  the  dry  matt.  Great  use  was  made 
of  the  pointed  stick  with  which  sharp  lines  of  light  were  easily 
scraped  out;  and  in  the  i6th  century  Swiss  glass  painters, 
workbg  190D  ft  relatively  smaQ  scale,  got  their  moddKng 
entirdy  with  •  needle-point,  tccuing  asray  the  paint  just  ss  fto 
etcher  scratches  away  the  varalu  from  hb  etddng  plate.  The 
practice  of  the  two  craftsmen  is.  Indeed,  identical,  though  the 
one  scratches  out  what  are  to  be  black  lines  and  the  other  lines 

light.  In  the  end,  then,  though  a  painter  would  always  use 
touches  of  the  brush  to  jct  crisp  lines  of  d.irk.  the  manipulation 
of  gloss  painting  consisted  more  in  erasing  light.s  than  in  painting 
shadows,  moK  in  rubbing  out  or  scrapiag  oS  paint  than  in  putting 

it  on  in  brush  strokes.  ^ 
So  far  these  van  no  thou^  of  getting  colour  by  mesne  of 
paint.  The  oohnir  was  in  the  glass  itself,  permeating  tbf  tnass 

("  pot-metal  ").  There  was  only  one  eieeption  to  this — niLy" 
glass,  the  colour  01  which  was  >o  dense  that  red  gUas  liuck 
enough  lor  its  puqx)s<-  would  have  been  practically  obscure; 
and  so  they  made  a  colourless  [K)t-metal  coated  on  one  side 
only  with  red  glass.  This  Ictl  to  a  practice  which  forms  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  ttiat  m  "pot-metoi"  giass  every  change  of 
colour,  or  from  colour  to  white,  is  got  by  the  use  of  a  separate 
piece  of  glass.  It  was  possible  in  the  case  of  this  "  flashed  " 
ruby  to  grind  away  portions  ctf  the  stirface  and  thtis  obtain 
white  on  red  or  red  on  white.  Eventually  they  made  coated 
^ssa  of  Uae  and  other  oolmui^  with  ■  view  to  pndndng  abnilnr 
effecu  by  abiaaion.  (The  same  result  b  arrived  at  nowadays 
by  means  of  etching.  Tbe  skin  of  coloured  glass,  in  old  days 
laboriously  ground  or  cut  away,  is  now  easily  eaten  06  by  duoric 
acid.)  One  other  exceptional  expedient  in  colotuing  had  very 
Considerable  ettect  uixm  the  development  of  glass  desij?u  frora 

about  the  beginning  of  tbe  t4tb  century,  the  discovery  that 
•  sohition  of  rilver  applied  to  glass  WQuklander  the  acthm  of  the 
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fire  5it;iin  it  ycUow  rnahU-d  the  phi.<s  painter  lo  get  yellow  upon 
Cfli)ur!i-s-s  glass,  grci-n  upon  (;rcy-bluc,  ar.d  (by  Staining  only 

the  abraded  portions )  yellow  upon  blue  or  ruby.  This  yellow  was 
neither  enamel  nor  pot-metal  colour,  but  stain — the  only  staining 
actually  done  by  the  glass  painter  as  distinct  from  the  glass 
naker.  It  varied  in  colour  from  pale  lemon  to  deep  orange,  and 
vas  idngnlaily  puie  in  quality.  As  what  is  called  "  white  " 
^aaa  became  pimr  aad  was  employed  in  greater  quantitiee  it 
«aa  bviddy  ittcd;  ao  miidi  ao  that  a  brilliant  effect  of  silvery 
wfaite  and  golden  yellow  !s  characteristic  of  later  Gothic 
windows. 

The  ia-si  sia^c  of  s'asi  painting  waa  ihc  employment  of  enamel 
not  for  stoppiiiK  out  HkIj;  but  to  get  colour.  It  began  to  be  used 
in  the  early  part  of  the  lOth  centiiry — at  fir<st  only  in  thr  form  of  a 
flesh  tint;  but  it  was  not  long  before  other  colours  were  introduecd. 
This  use  of  colour  no  longer  in  the  gla»  but  upon  it  marks  quite 
a  new  departure  in  technique.  ElHHitclooloiurwaa  finely  powdered 
coloured  g{Uaa  miied  with  gum  or  tome  such  sobetance  into  a 
pigment  which  could  be  applied  with  a  brush.  When  the  glass 
painted  with  it  was  brought  toarcdhcatintheoven,thepowlcfBd 
glass  melted  and  was  fused  to  it,  just  like  the  opaque  brown 
eDiplo>  c<l  from  the  very  beginning  of  Kl.iss-|)aiii'.in}!. 

This  process  of  enamelling  was  hardly  c:ille<l  tot  in  the  interes'.s 
of  art.  Even  the  red  flesh-colour  (borrowed  from  the  Lim<igrs 
enaroellers  upon  copper)  did  tiot  in  the  least  give  the  qwjility  of 
flesh,  though  it  enabled  the  painter  to  sugge;.!  by  contrrust  the 
whiteness  of  a  man's  beard.  As  for  the  brighter  enamel  coioura, 
they  had  nothing  like  the  depth  ot  richness  of  "stained  "  glass. 
What  enamei  really  did  was  to  make  easy  much  that  had  been 
hapoHible  in  mosaic,  as,  for  tnaiple,  to  represent  upon  the 
vny  saailot  shield  of  aims  any  nuaiber  of  "  charges  "  all  in 
the  ooncct  tinctures.  It  eucoungcd  the  mimtte  workBuaship 
characteristic  of  Swiss  gla^  painting;  and,  (hough  this  was  not 
altogether  inappropriate  to  domestic  window  panes,  the  painter 
was  templed  by  it  to  depart  from  the  simplicity  and  breadth  of 
design  iiisciwrabli;  frotn  the  earlier  mosaic  practice.  In  the  end 
he  introduced  coloured  Rlais  oidy  where  he  could  harilly  help  it, 
.ind  Riazed  the  great  part  of  Ids  window  in  rectangular  panes  of 
clear  ^da.si^.  upon  which  he  preferred  to  paint  hhpiCtUlO  Inopaqwe 
brown  and  translucent  enamel  colours. 

Enamel  upon  glass  has  not  stood  the  test  of  time.  Its  presence 
is  tisually  to  be  detected  in  old  windows  by  sp«Jis  of  light  shining 
through  the  oobur.  This  is  where  the  enamel  has  crumbled  off. 
There  is  a  very  gsod  reason  for  that.  Enamd  must  mdt  at  a 
temperature  at  which  the  ghus  it  is  painted  on  keeps  its  shape. 
The  kwcr  the  melting  point  of  the  powdered  gbMS  the  oaoreca^y 
it  is  fused.  Tbe  fiolnter  consequently  inclined  to  use  enamel  of 
which  the  contraction  and  e.xpaiiiion  is  much  stealer  llian  that  of 
his  gliii»!i — with  the  result  that,  un<ier  the  action  of  the  weatlier, 
the  colour  is  apt  to  ■.■.ork  itself  free  and  expose  tlie  bare  «hite 
glass  beneath.  The  only  enamel  which  has  held  its  own  is  th.it  of 
the  Swiss  glass-painters  of  tbc  i6th  and  17th  cenl'.irie.s.  The 
domestic  window  panes  they  painted  may  not  in  ail  cases  have 
been  tried  by  the  sudden  changes  of  atmosphere  to  which  church 
windows  are  subject;  but  credit  must  be  given  them  for  ex- 
OeptiOMUy  idtilful  and  conscientious  workmanship. 

The  story  of  stained  glass  is  bound  uip  with  the  history  of 
arcUtectutt,  to  whidi  it  was  snbildiaTy,  and  of  the  dmtA, 
which  ms  its  patron.  Ita  only  posiiMe  oonrse  of  development 
wss  in  the  wake  of  church  building.    From  its  very  inception  it 

was  Gothic  and  ecclesiastical.  A;jd,  though  it  survived  the 
upheaval  of  the  Kenaiss.Tnce  and  was  turned  to  civil  and  domestic 
use,  it  is  to  church  windows  that  we  must  go  to  see  what  stained 
glass  really  w.is  -or  is;  for  time  ha?  heen  kind  to  it.  The  charm 
of  medieval  ghus  lies  to  a  great  extent  in  the  material,  and  especi- 
ally in  the  inc(|uaiity  of  it.  Chemically  impure  and  mechanic- 
ally imperfect,  it  was  rarely  crude  in  tint  or  even  in  tcxtuic  It 
shaded  ofl  from  light  to  dark  according  to  its  thickness;  it  was 
speckled  wnth  air  bubbles;  it  was  Stns&cd  and  clouded;  and  all 
these  imperfectioos  of  manufactvre  went  to  perfection  of  colour. 
And  age  hsa  improved  it:  the  want  of  horaogeaeousaeM  in  the 
amterlBi  haslcd  to  the  dinntegntum  of  its  so&ce;  salt  partkka 


in  il  I'.  ive  been  dissolved  away  hy  the  .irtion  of  the  weather,  and 
the  surface,  pitted  like  an  o>  !.ter-shen,  refracts  ihe  light  in  a  way 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  elleci;  at  the  &ame  time  there  is 
root  hold  for  the  lichen  which  (like  the  curtains  of  black  cobwebs) 
veils  aad  gives  mystery  to  the  colour.  An  appreciable  part  of  the 
beauty  of  «U  ghss  »  the  result  of  age  and  accident.  In  that 
reqxct  no  new  gtass  can  compare  with  iu  There  is,  however,  no 
such  thuig  as  "the  lost  secret"  of  glus-making.  Itisnoseoct 
that  age  mellom. 

Stained  and  painted  glass  is  commonly  apportioned  to  its 
"  period,"'  Gijihic  or  Renaissance,  and  further  to  the  particular 
phase  01'  the  style  lo  which  il  btionga.  C.  Winston,  who  -.v.is  the 
first  to  inquire  thoroughly  into  English  gla.ss,  adopting  T. 
Rickman's  clas-Mfication,  divided  fiothic  windows  into  F.arly 
English  (toe.  1280),  Decorated  tto  c.  ii,So)  and  Perpendicular 

(to  f.  1530).  These  dates  will  do.  But  the  transition  from  one 
phase  of  design  to  another  is  never  so  sudden,  nor  so  easily 
defined,  as  any  table  of  dates  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  The  old 
style  lingered  in  one  district  h»g  alter  the  new  fashion  was 
flourishing  in  another.  Beiideai  the  Eai^  periods  do  not  quite 
cofndde  with  those  of  other  eouniriea.  Ftanee,  Germany  and 
the  Low  Cottn'rics  count  for  much  in  the  history  of  stained  glsss; 
and  in  no  two  places  was  the  pace  of  pr<^ess  quite  the  same. 
There  was,  for  example,  scarcely  any  i  ;ih-century  Gothic  in 
C.ermany,  where  the  "  (geometric  '  style,  equivalent  to  our 
Decorated,  was  preceded  liy  the  Romanesque  period;  in  France 
the  Flamboyant  took  the  place  of  our  Perpendicular;  and  in 
Italy  Gothic  never  properly  took  root  at  all.  All  these  con- 
sidered, a  rather  rough  and  ready  division  presents  the  least 
difficulty  to  the  student  of  old  glass;  and  it  will  be  found  con- 
venient to  think  of  Gothic  glass  as  (t)  Early,  (3)  Middle  and  0) 
Late,  and  of  the  ndwequeat  windows  as  (i)  Renaissance  and  (3) 
Late  BfWsimanre,  The  three  periods  of  Gothic  correspond 
approidmslely  to  the  ijth,  14th  and  i^th  centuries.  The 
limits  of  the  two  periods  of  the  Ketiaissancc  are  no'  so  easily 
defined.  In  the  first  part  of  the  tOlh  cciiLury  (in  ilaly  long 
before  that  J  the  Renaissance  and  Gothic  periods  overlapped;  in 
the  latter  part  of  it,  glass  painting  was  already  on  the  decline; 
and  in  the  17th  tud  tStb  ccQtoties  It. sank  to  deqwr  depths  «l 
degradation.  , 

The  likeness  of  early  windows  to  translucent  enamel  (irflidi  is 
also  glass)  is  obvious.  The  lines  of  lead  gazing  correspond 
absolutdy  to  the  "  chMsona  "  of  Byxantine  goidsmith's  wofk. 
Mommr,  the  extieme  ndnutencss  of  the  lending  (not  always 
either  mechanically  necessary  or  architecturally  desirable) 
suggests  that  the  starting  point  of  all  this  gorgeous  iDumination 
was  the  idea  of  reproducing  on  a  grandiose  scale  the  jewelled 
efTecl  produced  in  .small  hy  cloisonne  en.amellers.  In  other 
respects  iht  earliest  ghi.ss  shows  the  influence  of  Byzantine 
tradition.  It  is  mainly  according  to  the  more  or  less  Byzantine 
character  of  its  design  .ind  draughtsmanship  that  arrhacologists 
as<:ribe  certain  remains  of  old  glass  to  the  iilhor  the  nth  cent  ury. 
Apart  from  documentary  or  direct  historic  evidence,  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine  the  precise  date  of  any  particularfragment. 
In  the  "  restored  "  windows  at  St  Denis  there  arc  remnants  of 
glass  belonging  to  the  year  tio8.  Elsewhere  in  France  (Reims, 
Anger,  Le  Mans,  Chartrca,  &c)  there  is  to  be  found  very  eariy 
gbn,  tome  of  H  probaMjr  not  much  later  than  the  cod  of  the  lotb 
century,  fridcli  is  the  date  confidently  ascribed  to  cert^ 
windows  at  St  R«ni  (Reims)  and  at  Tegemscc.  Tlie  rarer  the 
specimen  tlie  greater  may  be  its  technical  and  antiquaiian 
interest.  But.  even  if  we  could  be  quite  sure  of  its  dale,  '.here  is 
not  enough  of  this  very  early  work,  and  it  docs  not  sufficiently 
distinguish  itself  from  what  foliowcd.  to  count  artiMicall\-  for 
much.    The  ghiry  of  earlv  glass  belongs  to  the  1.3th  century. 

The  design  of  windows  was  influenced,  of  course,  by  the  con- 
ditions of  the  workshop,  by  the  nature  of  glass,  the  difficulty 
of  shaping  it,  the  way  it  could  be  painted,  and  the  necessity 
of  lead  glazing.  The  place  of  glass  in  the  adKUe  of  church 
decoration  led  to  a  certain  severity  hi  the  trtatnent  of  it.  The 
growing  desire  to  get  more  and  more  I^t  into  the  ehuschfls, 
and  the  conieqiMntaiaBittaiCtureotparer  and  more  transparent 
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glass,  affcrtrd  the  glazier's  colour  scheme.  For  oli  thai,  the 
fashion  of  .1  w  indow  \v,ii.  mu/d/M  iMutaiM/M,  that  of  the  painting, 
carving,  embroidery,  goldsmich's  work,  enamel  and  other  crafts- 
nunship  of  the  period.  The  design  of  an  ivory  triptych  is  very 
mudi  that  of  a  ihree-Ughl  window.  Thete  is  a  little  enamdled 
shiine  of  German  wofknutttllip  in  tlw  Vktom  and  Albeit 
Museum  whicli  migjit  almost  liave  been  designed  for  glass; 
and  the fBnHMis painted  oeiliiig  at  Hfldethdin  is  planned  precisely 
on  the  lines  of  a  medaUion  window  of  tiie  ijtli  century.  By  that 
time  i^ass  had  fallen  into  ways  of  its  own,  and  there  were  already 
various  types  <ji  ilL<ij;n  which  wc  now  recognize  as  characteristic 
of  the  first  prij.Li  iJ'-riod,  in  sotnc  respects  the  greatest  of  all. 

I'rt-Ll1):lii:llt ]>  t_\](ii:.il  uf  Ihc  [irnl  period  is  liu-  "medallion 
w:iirio'.v."  (.l.iz.iiT!,  Ijt-gaii  by  naivi.-ly  acix-) .tiiiK  tlic  iron  bars 
.uross  ih<.  li>;ht  .is  the  basis  of  tliiir  ron)pusi'.ion,  and  planned 
a  window  as  a  scries  of  panels,  one  above  the  other,  between  the 
horizontal  crossbars  and  the  upright  lines  of  the  border  round  it. 
The  next  step  was  to  mitigate  the  extreme  severity  of  this  com- 
[Hjsition  by  the  introduction  of  a  circular  or  other  medallion 
within  the  square  boundaiy  lines.  Eventual^  these  were 
abandoned  altonetfacr,  the  iron  bars  were  shaped  aconding  to 
the  pattern,  and  there  was  evolved  the  "  medallion  window," 
in  which  the  main  divisions  of  the  design  are  emphasized  by  the 
stror.s  'ijaiuls  of  iron  rouM<i  them.  Medallions  wrre  invariably 
dcvoiid  to  picturing  st i m-s  from  Bible  history  or  from  the  lives 
of  thu  saints,  set  forth  in  the  simplest  and  most  s;r:!if;hiiorw;^rd 
manner,  the  figures  all  on  one  plane,  and  as  far  as  possible  clearH.ut 
against  a  sapphire-blue  or  ruby-red  ground.  Scenery  was  not  so 
miirh  depicted  as  suggested.  An  arch  or  two  did  duty  for  archi- 
tiriurc.anyscrapof  foliated  ornament  for  landscape.  Simplicity 
of  siihoucttc  was  absoiutdy  esseniial  to  the  readableness  of 
pictures  on  the  small  scale  allowed  hy  the  medalUoQ.  As  it  is, 
th^  are  so  difficult  to  dedpber,  so  confused  and  hroken  in  effect, 
as  to  give  rise  (the  radiating  shape  of  " raae  windows"  lidfatg) 
to  the  nusconoeption  that  Uie  design  of  cady  gfaus  h  kaleido- 
scopic—which it  is  not.  The  intcrvak  between  subject  medallions 
were  tilled  in  England  iTiuiif.'liury)  with  scrollwork,  in  France 
(Chartres)  more  oiu-n  with  geometric  diaper,  in  which  l.ist 
sometimes  the  red  and  Ijlue  merge  into  an  unpleasant  purple. 
Design  on  this  iteiM  :ilc:  was  obviously  unsuited  to  disusiu 
window-s.  Clerestory  lights  were  occupied  by  figures,  seirnetimes 
on  a  gigantic  scale,  enurcly  occupying  the  window,  exiepi  lor 
the  bolder  and  perhaps  the  slightest  pretence  of  a  niche,  This 
afiangement  lent  itself  to  brood  eficcu  of  colour.  The  drawing 
may  be  mde;  at  timea  the  figures  are  gioteMiae;  but  tbe  general 
impcessfam  is  oneof  mysteimuagiaodeuraiid  soleniiiity. 

The  deirtb  and  intensity  (rf  oobur  in  the  windows  so  far  doolbed 
c  orne^  chiefly  from  the  quality  of  the  gltsa,  but  partly  abo  from 
the  fact  that  very  little  white  or  pale-ooloured  i^ass  was  used. 
It  wri-s  not  the  ciibtom  at  this  period  todilutc  the  colour  of  a 
rith  window  with  white  If  light  was  wanted  they  worked  in 
white,  eidiveiied,  it  mii,»ht  be,  by  colour.  Slriclly  ii>eak]ng, 
ijth-centurv  k'^'^^'  ih  vt  colourlcs.*,  but  ol  a  gretiilsli  tint, 
due  to  impurities  in  'hr  sand,  po'.ash  or  other  ingredients;  it 
was  of  a  horny  consistency,  too;  but  it  is  convenient  to  speak 
of  all  would-be-clear  glass  as  "  white."  The  greyish  windows  in 
which  it  prevails  arc  technically  described  as  "  in  grisaille." 
There  are  examples  (Salisbury,  ChiUons,  Bonlieu,  Angers)  of 
"  ptain  i^jimiiig  "  in  gdsaiUe,  in  which  the  lead  lines  make  very 
ingniioas  and  beautifol  pattetn.  In  the  more  usual  case  of 
fahOed  giiaaiUe  the  lead  linos  ctiU  formed  tbe.gtoundworlt  of 
the  design,  though  supplemented  by  foliated  or  other  detail, 
boldly  ouiJined  in  strong  brown  and  emphasized  by  a badtgnniDd 
of  croiw-liatching.  French  grisaille  was  frequently  all  in  white 
(Reims,  St  Jean  .-.ux-lioi^.  sens).  i:nt;hsh  work  w:'.s  usually 
enlivened  by  bnnd^  and  )K>ssrs  of  Luiour  (Salisbury;;  but  the 
general  effect  of  the  window  still  grey  and  .silvery,  even 

though  there  might  be  distributed  about  it  {the  "  five  asters," 
York  minster)  a  fair  amount  of  coloured  glass  1  he  use  of  grisaille 
is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  considerations  of  economy 
and  the  desire  to  get  light;  but  it  was  also  in  some  sort  a  pro: est 
(witnca  the  Cistciciao  intcidict  of  1 134)  against  undue  indulgence 


in  the  luxury  of  colour.  At  this  stage  of  its  develc^ment  it  was 
confined  strictly  to  patternwork;  figure  subjects  were  always 
in  colour.  For  all  that,  some  of  the  most  restful  and  entirely 
satisfying  work  of  the  ijtb  oentuty  was  in  grisalUe  (Salbbuiy, 
Chartres,  Ueims,  &c.}. 

The  scoond  or  Mfddb  poiad  of  GotUc  gbuH  nmAs  *  rtsfe 
between  the  work  of  the  Eaily  Gothic  artist  iriw  thought  out  Ua 
design  as  glazing,  and  tbst  of  the  later  draughtsman  who  con- 
ceived it  as  something  to  be  painted.  It  represents  to  many  the 
period  of  greatest  interest — probably  because  of  its  departure 
from  the  severity  of  Early  work  It  was  the  period  of  more 
naturalistic  design;  and  a  touch  oi  nature  is  mure  easily 
appreciated  ;han  architectural  fitness.  Middle  Gothic  glass, 
halting  as  11  does  between  the  relatively  rude  mosaic  0/  early 
times  and  the  [.lainterdiki'  ateomplishmcnt  of  fuily-dcvdoped 
glass  painting,  has  not  the  salient  merits  of  either.  In  the  matter 
of  tone  also  it  is  intermediate  between  the  deep,  nch^  tOiiMt 
harmonics  of  Early  windows  and  the  lighter,  brighter,  gayw 
colouring  of  later  glass.  Now  for  the  first  time  grisaille oiDament 
and  ODkNiredfiguirewodt  were  iotnduocd  into  the  same  windoir. 
And  thb  was  done  in  a  very  Jntf  cfam  way,  in  alternate  bands 
'of  white  and  deep  rich  colour,  binding  together  the  long  lights 
into  which  windows  were  by  this  time  divided  (chapter-house, 

\'ork  minsterj-  .\  similar  horizontal  letideiiey  of  design  is  i;utice- 
Lihh-  III  '.Miidows  in  whitli  the  ligures  are  enshrined  under  eanopies, 
heiiL'efor'Ji  a  feature  in  glass  design.  The  pinnarlcwork  falls 
iiUo  prououiieed  bands  of  brassy  yellow  between  the  iters  of 
figures  (nave,  ^'ork  minster)  and  serves  to  correct  the  vertical 
lines  of  the  masonry.  Caoopywork  grow  someiimes  to  such 
dimensions  as  quite  to  overpower  the  figure  It  was  supposed 
to  frame;  but,  then,  the  sense  of  scale  was  nc\'er  a  directing 
factor  in  Decorated  design.  A  more  interesting  form  of  omaaait 
is  to  be  found  in  Cermaoy,  where  it  was  a  pIcaaiBg  distoni 
(Rcgensbutg)  to  fiU  windows  with  coavoatiOQal  foUage  vithont 
figurework.  There  is  abundance  of  lAldcUe  (Sothic  ^tasa  in 
England  (Yorit,  WeUs,  Ely,  Ocford),  but  the  best  of  it,  such  as 
the  great  Elast  window  at  Gloucester  cathedral,  has  features 
more  characteristic  of  the  15th  than  of  the  14th  century. 

The  keynotcof  Late  Clothic  glass  is  brilliancy.  It  had  a  silvery 
quality.  The  i  jth  ceiitury  was  the  period  of  white  glass,  which 
approached  at  last  to  roloijrlesstiess,  and  was  employed  in  great 
profus:oD.  Canopywork,  more  imiversiil  than  ever,  wa<i  repre- 
sented .almost  entirely  in  white  touched  with  yellow  slain,  but 
not  in  sulHcieat  quantities  to  impair  its  silveriness.  Whatever 
the  banality  of  the  idea  of  imitation  stonework  in  glass,  the 
effect  of  thus  framiog  coloured  pir>(ir««  in  delicate  white  is 
a«lmirable:  at  last  we  have  white  and  culuur  in  perfect  combina- 
tion. Fifteeath-ceatuiy  fiiguiework  cooiains  usually  n  large 
proportion  of  white  glass;  flesh  tint  is  leprascoted  by  while; 
there  is  white  to  the  drapay;  ii  abOft,  then  b  always  wUte 
enough  in  the  figures  to  connect  then  with  the  canopywork  and 
make  tbe  whole  effect  one.  The  preponderance  of  white  will  be 
better  appreciated  when  it  is  slated  that  very  often  not  a  fifth 
or  sixth  p.irt  of  the  gla.ss  is  coloured.  It  is  no  uncomm<m  thing 
to  t'lnd  h^ures  drapeil  entirely  ill  white  with  oidy  a  liale  eolouf 
in  the  liackgrounri ,  and  tigurcwork  all  in  Kris.iiUe  uiKHi  a  grouiij 
of  white  latticework  is  quite  charaelefLslic  of  I'erpeiidiculal 
glass. 

One  of  the  most  typical  forms  of  Late  English  Gothic  canopy 
is  where  (York  minster)  its  slender  pinnacles  fill  the  upper  part 
of  the  window,  and  its  solid  base  frames  a  picture  in  small  of 
some  episode  in  the  history  of  the  personage  depicted  as  large  as 
life  above.  A  much  less  satisfactory  continental  practice  was 
to  enrich  only  the  lower  haU  of  the  window  with  stained  ud 
to  make  shift  above  (MunklO  with  **  roundels  "  of  pUn  white 
glass,  tbe  German  equivafcnt  for  dfaunond  latticework. 

A  sign  of  later  times  is  the  way  pictures  spread  beyond  the 
confines  of  a  single  light.   This  happened  by  degrees.    At  firet 

the  connexion  between  the  li^ures  in  ae[p,ir;>.te  window  openiii^Js 
wn"!  only  in  idea,  as  when  .1  centr.al  tiKure  of  ihe  t:rueilied  Chriat 
wa>  thmkei]  by  the  \  irgili  .'ind  .'st  John  in  the  side  liKhls.     I  hen 

the  arms  of  the  cross  would  be  carried  through,  or  as  it  were 
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I.  EARLY  CLAZINC.    From  S.  Strge.  Angcru,  Gritiaille.  with 
colour  ininxiiiml  in  the  small  circles. 
11.  AN  EARLY  BORDKR.    From  S.  Kiinilieri,  ColoKne. 
III.  PORTION   OH   AN   EARLY   MEDALLION  WINDOW. 

From  Canterbury,  nhowing  the  plan  of  the  design  and  the 


ornamental  details. 


IV.  AN  EARLY  KIC.I  RK'FROM  LYONS.  Showing  the  leading 

of  the  eves,  hair,  nimbus,  and  drapcrv. 

V.  DEc:OR.VrF.D  LKIHTS.    From  S.  I  rhain,  Troye>.  showing 

]»>lh  the  influence  of  the  early  ptTiod  in  the  figures,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  arrhitcrtural  canopy. 

VI.  TYPIC  AL  I)E(  ORATED  (  ANOPY.    From  Exeter. 


XII.  tel. 


N'a>.  I.,  11.,  III.,  IV.,  VI.  aniakcn  (ram  illiturxioiw  in  I.rwiii  F.  (tajt,  WimJmj.  by  pcnnboKin  of  B.  T.  HaMfard. 
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I.  A  TYPICAL  PKRf'KNDICULAR  CANOPY  (from  Uwi»  F.  Day.  Windows,  bv  fK-rmission  ot  B.  T.  Batsford). 
II.  A  WIN' DOW  KKOM  Al'CH.    IllustnilinR  the  transition  from  Pt-rprnflirular  l<>  Rcnaissanro. 

III.  A  SIXTEENTH  rKNTl  RY  JKSSE  WINDOW.    Krf)rn  Hoaiivain  (souri-t-  a«  in  Fig.  I.). 

IV.  PORTION  OF  A  RliNAIS-SANCE  WINDOW.    From  .Montmorency,  showing  the  perfi-ction  o{  glass  painting. 

From  Lutien  Macoe,  Otmn  dtt  frintns  VtrritrM  Fnii^au,  bf  pcrmiwon  ol  Fiimia^Didot  d  O*. 
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behind,  thr  mullion.s.  The  expansion  to  a  picture  right  across 
the  window  wjs  only  a  quehtio;i  uf  time.  Not  that  the  artist 
ventured  as  yet  to  disregard  the  arcliitcctural  ietlinj;  of  liii 
picture — that  happetied  l.ttcr  on— but  that  he  often  composed 
it  with  such  cunning  n  fi-renrr  10  intervening  stonework  that  it 
did  not  interfere  with  it.  It  has  been  argued  that  each  separate 
light  of  *  window  ought  to  be  complete  in  itAc!f.  On  the  other 
iiai  it  has  proved  possible  to  make  due  ackuowleiigment  of 
vcUtectoial  oonditiom  without  crampiog  deugu  ia  that  way. 
Tbete  out  be  xx>  doobt  as  to  the  varietjr  and  breadth  of  treatment 
lainedbyaccqptingthewhoIewiDdowufieldfinradeaitn.  And, 
when  ft  ntimber  of  lights  go  to  make  *  window,  it  ia  the  window, 
and  no  separate  part  of  it,  which  is  the  main  consideration. 

By  the  end  of  the  Gothic  period,  glass  painters  proceeded  on 
an  entirely  difJcrcnt  method  from  that  of  the  ijih  century. 
The  drsi^ner  of  early  day.s  began  with  glazing:  he  ifaougiil  ill 
mosaic  and  Icailwork;  the  lines  he  first  drew  were  the  lines  of 
glaiiug,  painting  vviii>  ouly  a  supi)Iemcntarj'  process,  enabling 
him  to  get  \\hrit  lead  lines  would  not  K've.  The  Late  Gothic 
draughtsman  ^^rpan  with  the  idea  of  painting;  gliudug  vtia:^  to  iiim 
of  secondar)  1  :  ;  r  ancc;  he  reached  a  stage  (Creation  wltldo^'. , 
Great  Malvcru)  where  it  is  clear  that  he  first  sketched  out  lii;< 
design,  and  then  bethought  him  how  to  glaze  it  in  such  wise  iha: 
the  leaidwork  (which  oaoe  boldly  outlined  eveijy  thing)  ahould  not 
mtaCen  with  the  pktwio.  The  artfiil  wnjr  m  which  he  would 
intRtdnoe  Bttle  bits  of  oolonr  Into  a  window  almost  cnticely 
white,  mahct  it  certain  that  he  had  always  at  the  ba^  his 
mind  the  consideration  of  the  glazing  to  come.  So  long  as  he 
thought  of  that,  and  did  not  resent  it,  all  was  fairly  well  with 
glass  painting,  but  there  came  a  point  where  he  fouiu!  i;  ditlicult, 
if  not  in'.fxissible,  to  reconcile  the  extreme  dfLitiity  of  iua  paa.liijg 
upon  white  gla.'is  with  the  Comparatively  brutal  strength  of 
his  lead  lines.  It  is  here  that  th^  rontlitions  of  painting  and 
gla/!Uif!  clash  at  last. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Late  Gothic  windows  were  never 
by  any  chance  rich  in  colour.  Local  conservatbm  wd  pettonal 
predilection  prevented  anything  like  monotonous  prafieaa  in 
a  single  direction.  There  is  (St  Sdiald,  Kiucmheii)  Middle 
Gothk  glaia  as  dense  in  colour  as  nay  ijth-centuiy  work,  and 
lAte  Gothic  (IWyeB  isthadiaQ  idudit  fnim  its  colour,  one  anght 
takeatfiiattobeacentwyenzlterthnnttis.  En  Italy  (fktcwe) 
and  to  some  extent  in  Spain  (Seville)  it  was  the  custom  to  nuJte 
canopy  work  so  rich  in  colour  that  it  was  more  like  part  of  the 
picture  than  a  frame  to  it.  But  that  was  by  exception.  The 
tendeuC)  was  towards  lighter  wiudows.  (ila.ss  itself  was  less 
deeply  stained  when  painters  depended  more  upon  their  power 
of  deepening  it  by  paint.  It  was  the  seeking  after  deiitate 
ellects  of  |>ainting,  quite  as  murh  as  the  desire  to  let  light  into 
the  church,  which  determined  the  tone  of  later  windows.  The 
dearer  the  glass  the  more  scope  it  gave  for  p«ioting. 

It  is  convenient  to  dnw  a  line  between  Gothic  art  and  Renais- 
sance. Nothing  is  easier  than  to  say  that  windows  in  which 
crocheted  canopywork  occurs  are  Gothic,  and  that  those  with 
ambesqm  are  Renaissoncn.  .  But  that  is  an  arbitrary  distinction, 
which  does  not  really  rtiMtngBirii.  Some  of  the  nost  beautiful 
WMfc  la  (Inss,  such  for  eiainiile  as  that  at  Aucht  b  so  plainly 
iatermedate  between  two  styCes  that  it  is  impomlUe  to  describe 
it  as  anything  but  "  transitional."  And,  apart  from  particular 
instances,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  best  Late  (>othic  work  to 
sec  that  it  is  informed  by  the  new  spirit,  and  at  line  Reuais.sance 
glass  to  observe  how  it  conforms lu Guliiic  traditionsof  workm;in- 
ship.  The  new  idea  gave  a  spurt  to  Gothic  art;  atid  it  v,as 
Gothic  impetus  which  carried  Renaissance  glass  patniing  to  the 
summit  of  accomplishment  reached  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th 
century.  When  that  subsided,  and  the  pictorial  spirit  of  the  age 
at  last  prevailed,  the  bright  days  of  ^lass  were  at  ao  end.  If  we 
have  to  refer  to  the  early  Renaissance  as  the  culminating  period 
of  glass  painting,  it  is  because  the  technique  of  an  earlier  period 
found  in  it  freer  and  fuller  cnpieiaiott.  With  the  Renainance, 
design  brake  free  from  the  restraints  of  tradition. 

An  interesting  development  of  Renaissance  design  was  the 
framing  of  pictures  in  golden-ydlow  arabesque  ornament. 


scarcely  architectural  enough  to  be  called  canopywork,  and 
reminiscent  rather  ot  beaten  goldsmith's  work  than  of  stone 
carving.  I  his  did  tor  the  glass  picture  what  a  gilt  frame  does  lor 
a  painting  iti  oil.  \ery  often  framework  of  any  kind  was  dispensed 
with.  The  primitive  idea  of  accepting  bars  and  muilions  on 
boundaries  of  design,  and  filling  the  compartments  formed  by 
them  with  a  medley  of  little  .tubjrrt^,  Ungered  on.  The  result 
was  delightful!/  broken  colour,  but  inevitnlde  confusion;  for 
iron  and  maaauy  do  not  elcctively  aapant*  glam  pictutes. 
There  was  no  hwgsr  ht  bts  gisas  any  pntcoce  of'pMservtne  the 
fdaitt  of  the  window.  It  was  (xwnnionly  designed  to  suggest  that 
one  saw  out  of  it.  Throughout  the  period  of  the  Renaissance, 
architectural  and  landscape  backgrounds  play  an  important 
part  in  design.  An  extremely  beaulifiU  feature  in  early  i6th- 
century  French  glass  pictures  (Rouen,  &c.)  i-s  the  bttle  peep  of 
cU&tant  country  delicately  painted  UfK>n  the  pale-blue  glas.";  which 
represents  the  .sky.  In  larger  work  landscape  and  architecture 
were  commonly  painted  upon  white  1  King's  College,  Cambridge). 
Th.c  lauiiscape  effect  was  always  happiest  w  hen  one  or  other  of 
these  conventions  was  adopted.  Canopywork  never  went  quite 
out  of  fashion.  For  a  long  while  the  plan  was  still  to  frame 
cokutrrd  pictures  in  white.  Theoretically  ihlslsnokise&ectually 
111  tie  (Igue  by  Italian  than  by  Gothic  shrinework.  Pmctically  the 
archiioctural  setting  awumcd  in  the  i6th  century  more  and  now 
the  aspect  of  faadignMind  to  the  figures,  and,  in  order  that  it 
ahould  take  its  plaoe  inthepktur^  they  pidnted  it  so  heavily  that 
it  no  longer  told  as  white.  Already  in  van  Oriey's  magnificent 
transept  windows  at  St  Gudule,  Bnts-stls,  the  great  iri  jrn)>lial  ari.h 
behind  the  kneeling  donors  and  their  juitror.  saints  (in  late  glass 
donors  take  more  and  more  the  place  of  holy  persot'.ages)  tells 
diifk  against  the  clear  ground.  There  cime  a  time,  towards  the 
end  of  the  ccntur>',  when,  as  in  t  he  wonderfuJ  windosvs  at  (.ouda, 
the  very  quality  of  white  gl.xss  is  lost  in  heavily  painted  shadow. 

The  pictorial  ambition  oi  the  ghc53  painter,  active  from  liie 
first,  was  kept  for  centuries  within  the  bounds  of  decoration. 
Medallion  subjects  wmtaaied  la  ornament,  standing  figures  in 
canopywork,  and  pictures  were  conceived  with  rcganl  to  the 
window  and  its  place  in  architecture.  Semrity  of  treatment  In 
design  ntay  have  been  due  more  to  the  limitations  of  tedbniquo 
than  to  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  pamter.  The  point  Is  that  it 
led  to  onsnipnssed  resdis.  It  was  by  absolute  reliance  upon  the 
depth  and  brilliancy  of  self-coloured  glass  that  all  the  beautiful 
tfTcctS  of  early  glass  were  obtained.  We  neeil  :iol  con:pare  early 
rttosaic  with  later  painted  glass;  each  was  in  its  way  aLtiiuraiile; 
but  the  early  manner  is  the  more  peculiar  to  glass,  if  not  the  more 
proper  to  it.  The  fuiicr  and  more  arihaic  design  gives  ia  iuilcsl 
treusute  the  glory  of  glass — for  t)ie  loss  of  which  no  quality  of 
painting  ever  got  in  glass  quite  luiikcs  amends.  The  pictorial 
effects  compatible  with  glass  design  are  those  which  go  with  pure, 
brilliant  and  translucent  colour.  The  ideal  of  a  "  primitive  " 
Italian  painter  was  more  or  less  to  be  realized  in  glass:  that  of  a 
Dutch  realist  was  not.  It  is  astonishing  what  glass  painters  did 
in  the  way  of  light  and  shade.  But  the  fact  rcmams  that  heavy 
painting  obscured  the  glass,  that  shadows  reodcfcd  la  oftaque 
surface-oolnir  lacked  tinnaluoency,  and  that  fn  scdihg  before  bB 
things  the  effects  of  shadow  and  reb'ef,  iJass  pointers  of  the  i  ;th 
century  fell  short  of  the  qualities  on  the  one  hand  of  glass  and  on 
the  other  of  painting. 

I'he  course  of  glass  ptiinting  was  not  so  even  as  this  general 
survey  of  its  progress  might  seem  to  imply.  It  was  quickened 
here,  impeded  there,  by  historic  events.  The  art  made  a  splendid 
start  in  France;  but  it.s  development  was  stayed  by  the  disasters 
ot  war,  just  when  in  England  it  was  thriving  under  the  Plania- 
genets.  It  revived  again  under  Francis  I.  In  Germany  it  was 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  free  dtics  of  the  Empire  that  glass 
painting  prospered.  In  the  Netherlands  it  blossomed  out  under 
the  favour  of  Charles  V.  In  the  Swiia  Confederacy  its  direction 
was  determined  by  dvil  and  domestic  instead  o|  chttidi  patraiB> 
age.  In  most  countries  then  weta  in  difeneitt  d^tikta  incal 
schools  of  glass  painting,  esch  with  somechsracter  of  fts  own.  To 
what  extent  design  was  affected  by  national  temperament  it  is  not 
easy  to  say.    The  marked  divergence  of  the  Flemish  from  the 
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Fremh  trfatment  of  glass  in  the  i6th  century  is  not  entirely  due 
to  a  preft  reiu  e  on  the  one  part  for  colour  and  on  the  other  for 
light  and  shade,  but  is  partly  owing  to  the  circumstance  that, 
whilst  in  France  design  remained  in  the  hands  of  cntbmea, 
whose  tttde  tras  sIam  painting,  in  the  Netheriands  it  wis 
catroMed  hf  tbe  empenr  to  hit  court  painter,  who  oaooeiocd 
bimaeif  as  little  as  potaibfe  with  a  tedmiqiM  of  which  be  luiew 
ootUag.  If  in  Fiuoe  we  come  also  upon  the  tuunes  of  well> 
known  artists,  they  seem,  like  Jean  Cotisin,  to  have  been  closely 
connected  with  glass  painting:  they  designed  so  like  glass 
p  iintcrs  that  tlMy  night  have  IwguD  their  artiitic  career  in  the 

workshop. 

Tin.-  attribution  of  line  windows  to  fa::iious  artists  should  nut 
be  too  readily  accepted;  ior,  though  it  is  a  foible  of  modem 
times  to  father  whatever  is  noteworthy  upon  some  gnat  n.in-.f, 
the  masterpieces  of  medieval  art  arc  due  to  unknown  craftsmen. 
In  Italy,  where  glass  painting  was  not  much  practised,  and  it 
eeems  to  have  been  tlie  custom  either  to  import  glass  painters  as 
they  were  wanted  or  to  get  work  done  aluxKid,  it  may  well  be 
that  deiigiia  were  supplied  hy  artiita  moie  or  kia  diatmguished. 
Ghiberti  aad  Donstdlo  may  have  had  a  hand  b  the  cartoona  for 
the  windows  of  tbe  Dtioroo  at  Florence;  but  it  is  not  to  any 
sculptor  that  we  can  give  the  entire  credit  of  design  so  absolutely 
in  thcs|>irtt  of  colour  drconit  ion.  The  empluymeiit  ol  arli.'^lK  nut 
connected  with  ftlass  desigu  would  gu  far  lo  e.\|.>lain  llic  great 
dilTcreiice  of  Italian  glass  from  that  of  other  countries.  The  14th- 
c<  ntury  work  at  As-sisi  is  more  correctly  descrilxd  as  "  Treeento  " 
tb.in  as  flothic,  .ir.d  the  "  Qnattroccnto  "  \\indo\'.s  at  MorcTire 
arc  .IS  different  as  could  be  from  Perpendicular  work.  One 
compares  them  instinctively  with  Italian  paintings,  not  with 
Rlass  elsewhere.  .■Vnd  so  with  the  1  sth-centur>'  Italian  glass. 
The  superb  idith-century  windows  of  William  of  Marseilles  at 
Aiezzot  in  wlii;dt  p«"«t'"B  is  carried  to  the  funluat  point  paaiil>le 
ahoit  of  sacrifidag  the  pure  quality  of  glass,  aie  more  acoording 
to  oontesiipoEaiy  Fnnch  technique.  Both  French  and  Italian 
hilhiedce  may  be  ttaoed  in  Spanish  gbus  (Avib,  Barcelona, 
BtDgOB,  Granada,  Leon,  Seville,  Toledo).  Some  of  it  Is  mid  to 
have  been  executed  in  France.  If  so  it  must  have  been  done  to 
Spanish  order.  The  roarse  effectiveness  of  the  design,  the 
strength  of  the  culour,  the  general  robustness  of  tbe  art,  arc 
characteristir.iUy  Spanish;  and  nowhere  this  aide  Of  the  FytCBCes 
do  we  nnii  (it-iail  on  a  scale  so  enormous. 

We  have  parsed  by,  in  following  the  progressive  eourse  of 
craftsmanship,  some  forms  of  design,  peculiar  to  no  one  period 
but  very  characteristic  of  glass.  The  "  quany  window,"  barely 
referred  to,  its  diamond-sliaped  or  oblong  panes  painted,  richly 
bordered,  lelieved  by  bosaesof  coloured  ornament  often  heraldic, 
is  of  constant  oocunenoe.  Entire  windows,  too,  wti«  from 
first  to  last  given  tip  to  hcialdiy.  The  "  Jesse  window  "  occurs 
in  eveiy  styles  Actwdhntotl>ctwhhHiotthethaet>e"Seia 
of  Jesse  "  burst  out  into  conventiooal  foUage,  vine  branches 
or  arbitrary  seroltwork.  It  appealed  to  the  designer  by  the 
Sc'jpu  it  ijase  for  irceilom  of  design.  He  found  vent,  again, 
for  fantastic  imag^n.ition  in  the  representation  of  '.he  "Last 

Judgment."  to  whieh  the  west  window  was  Commonly  devoted. 
And  there  are  other  srhemes  in  which  he  deKgllted;  but  this 
b  not  the  place  to  dwell  upon  ibem. 

The  glass  of  the  i7lh  century  does  not  count  for  much.  Somc- 
of  the  best  in  England  is  the  work  of  the  Dutch  van  Linge  family 
(Wftdham  and  Balliol  Colleges,  Oxford).  Whul  glass  painting 
came  to  in  tlie  i8th  century  is  nowhere  better  lo  be  seen  than  in 
the  great  west  window  of  the  ante-cfiape)  at  New  Colkge,  Cxford. 
That  is  att  Sir  JbshiM  Reynolds  and  the  best  china  painter  of 
his  day  could  do  between  them.  The  very  Idea  of  employing  a 
china  painter  shows  how  entticly  the  aic  of  the  glass  painter 
had  died  out. 

It  rc-awoke  in  England  with  the  Gothic  revival  of  the  n/.h 
century;  and  the  Gothic  revival  determined  the  direciiuti 
modem  gkss  slio  ulti  take.  Early  Victorian  doings  are  interesting 
only  as  marking  the  steps  of  recovery-  ''c f .  the  work  of  T.WiUement 
in  U»e  choir  of  the  Temple  church;  of  Wiiul  and  Nixon,  lately 
removed  from  the  south  transept  of  Westminster  Abttey;  of 


Waiies).  Better  things  begin  with  the  wmdows  at  Westminster 
inspired  by  A.  C.  Pugin,  who  exercised  considerable  influence 
over  his  contemporaries,  John  Powell  (Hardman  &  Co.)  was 
an  able  artist  content  to  walk,  even  after  that  master's  death, 
reverently  in  his  footstepa.  Charles  Winston,  whose  HiiUs 
M  <Sais  PatHlmt  was  the  first  real  contiibotloB  towards  the 
ttnderstaadfaigof  Gothic  glass,  and  ^  ho,  by  the  aid  of  the  Powells 
(of  Whitefaiars)  succeeded  in  getting  something  very  like  the 
texture  and  colour  of  old  glass,  waj  more  learned  in  ancient 
ways  of  workmanship  than  appreciative  of  the  art  resulting 
iiorn  them.  (He  is  responsible  for  the  Munich  glass  in  (ilasgow 
cathedral.)  bo  it  was  that,  except  for  here  and  ihtTe  a  window 
entrusted  by  exception  to  \\  .  D\  ee,  i:.  Poynier,  D.  Ci.  Rossetti, 
I'ord  Madox  Brown  or  E.  Burne  jones,  glass,  from  ihc  beginning 
of  its  recovery,  fell  into  the  hands  of  men  with  a  strong  bias 
towards  archaeology.  The  architects  foremost  in  the  Gothic 
revival  (W.  Butterficld,  Sir  G.  Scott,  G.  E.  Street,  &c.)  were  all 
inclined  that  way;  and,  as  they  had  the  placing  of  commissions 
for  windows,  th^  coatroUed  the  policy  of  gUss  painters. 
Dcsignen  wen  ooBBUmiDed  to  week  in  the  pedMiUcally  archaeo- 
loi^ail  manner  piescribed  by  arddteetunl  uddon.  Unwillingly 
as  it  may  have  been,  they  made  mock-medicval  windows,  the 
interest  in  which  died  with  the  popular  illusion  about  a  Gothic 
rcvnval.  But  thej  knew  their  truiie;  and  when  an  artist  like 
John  Clai  tun  (auiiter  of  a  whole  sthix->l  o;  later  glasj,  painters) 
took  a  window  in  hand  (St  .\tigustine's,  Kilburn  ;  Iruro  cathedral; 
King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge)  the  result  was  a  work  of  art 
trom  which,  tradrvvork  as  it  may  in  a  sense  be,  we  may  gather 
what  such  men  might  have  done  had  they  been  left  free  lo  follow 
their  own  artistic  impulse.  It  is  necessary  to  refer  to  this  because 
it  is  gcnfrally  supposed  that  whatever  is  best  in  recciu  glass  la 
due  to  the  romantic  movement.  The  charms  of  Hurnc -Jones's 
design  and  of  William  Morris's  coloui,  place  the  windows  done 
hy  them  among  the  tiiuaiplu  of  modem  dcoooitive  art;  Iwt 
Monb  was  nekher  foremost  hi  the  fsaction,  nor  quite  sudi  a 
master  of  the  matethd  he  wm  wwhhig  in  as  he  showed  fatanself 
in  less  exacting  crafts.  Other  artists  to  be  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  glass  design  are:  Clement  Heaton,  Bayne,  N.  H.  J. 
West  lake  and  Heniy  Holiday,  not  to  speak  of  a  younger  genera- 
tion of  able  men. 

Foreign  work  shows,  .us  crjmijarcd  with  English,  a  less  just 
spprpria«ion  of  ^ln^<,,  though  the  foremost  draughtsmen  of 
thiir  liay  \sere  eidisted  for  its  dc-sign.  In  (.lermany.  King  I-ouis 
of  Bavaria  emjiloyed  P.  von  ("ornelius  and  W.  von  Kaulbach 
(Aix-la-Chapelli ,  Cologne,  Clas^gow);  in  France  the  Bourbons 
employed  J.  A.  D.  Ingres,  F.  V.  E.  Delacroix,  Vemet  and  J.  H. 
Flandrin  (Oreux);  and  the  execution  of  their  designs  was 
entrusted  to  the  most  eqert  painters  to  be  procured  at  Munich 
and  Sdvna;  but  all  to  littk  effect.  Tbey  either  used  potmetal 
gfaui  of  poor  qiiaityt  w  tdied  upon  cnamd — ^with  the  result 
that  their  ecAoiir  lai&s  the  qualitiea  of  gbas.  Where  it  is  not 
heavy  with  paint  it  is  thin  and  crude.  In  Belgium  happier 
results  were  obtained.  In  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  at 
Brus.sels  there  is  one  window  by  J.  B.  Capronnier  not  unworthy 
ol  ihe  fine  series  by  B.  van  Orky  wluch  it  iuppkiuents.  .\i  the 
best,  however,  foreign  artists  failed  to  appreciate  the  qu.di;\ 
of  gias"!;  they  put  lietict  draughtsmanship  into  their  windows 
than  English  designers  of  the  mid-\ irtorian  era,  and  jjainted 
them  better;  but  they  missed  the  glory  of  translucent  colour. 

Modern  facilities  of  manufacture  make  possible  many  things 
which  were  hitherto  out  of  the  question.  Enamel  colours  are 
richer;  their  range  is  extended;  and  it  may  be  posriiilC;,  With 
the  inqiraved  kilna  and  greater  chemical  knowledge  we  poM(Sl» 
to  nMkke  them  hold  peraiaoently  fast.  It  was  years  ago  dcmon- 
stiated  at  Sevres  how  a  picture  may  be  painted  in  colauis  upon 
a  sheet  of  plate-glass  measuring  4  ft.  by  2}  ft.  We  are  now  no 
doubt  in  a  position  'o  produce  windows  painted  on  much  larger 
sheets.  But  the  residisachicvcd,  technically  wonderful  as  they 
are,  hardly  warrant  the  waste  of  time  and  labour  upon  work  so 
costly,  so  fragile,  .so  lacking  i.T  the  cjualitics  of  a  picture  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  glass  on  the  other. 

In  Amerioi,  John  la  Fargc,  finding  European  maUrial  not 
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«icnsc  enough,  produced  poimetal  more  hcaviJy  charged  with 
colour.  This  was  wilfully  streaked,  mottled  and  quasi- 
acudi-nlaliy  varied;  some  of  it  w:us  opalescent;  much  ol  it  was 
more  like  agate  or  onyx  th,-in  jewels.  Other  forms  of  American 
enterprise  were :  the  making  ol  glass  in  lumps,  to  be  chipped 
into  flakes;  the  ruckling  il; 


restrained  from  self-expression.  Moreover,  the  recognition  of 
the  artistic  posiiitjr.  of  craftsmen  in  general  makes  it  possible 
for  a  man  to  devote  himsielf  lo  glass  without  sinking  to  the  rank 
of  a  mechanic;  and  artists  begin  to  realize  the  .scojKr  gla-ss  offers 
ihcm.    What  they  lack  as  yet  is  experience  lo  their  craft,  and 


Churcb  of  St  Fimnek  AhU. 
Chmdigf  Or  Su  MitMc^ 

Chuidi  of  S.  FMwaio, 


the  shaping  it  in  a  molten 
state,  or  the  pulling  it  out  of 
slupe.  It  taktft  u  ani«t  of 
wine  Msecve  to  imake  Judiddiu 
ttseofftaBsUkethiB.  LaFuae 
and  L.  C.  Tiffany  have  turned  it 
to  beautiful  account;  but  even 
they  kavc  put  it  to  purposes 
more  pictorial  than  ii  can 
properly  fulfil.  The  design  it 
calls  for  is  a  .severely  abstract 
form  of  orn^ent  verging  upon 
the  barbaric. 

Of  late  years  each  country 
has  been  learning  so  much 
bom  the  othen  tlut  the 
newest  effort  ift  veiy  much  In 
eoe  dinctioiii.  It  eceme  to  be 
agreed  that  the  Mt  of  the 
window-maker  begins  with 
gliuing,  that  the  all-needful 
thing  is  beautiful  glass,  that 
painting  may  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  on  occasion 
(thanks  to  new  developments 
in  the  making  of  glass)  dis- 
peoaed  with  altogether.  A 
icndeiiGy  has  developed  itself 
ia  the  iBiection  not  merely  of 
HMwair,  but  of  carrying  the 
fljhrin^  act  iarthec  than  haa 
been  done  before  and  render- 
ing landscapes  and  even  figure 
subjects  in  unpaintcd  glass. 
When,  however,  it  comes  to 
the  representation  of  the 
human  face,  the  limitations 
of  simple  lead-glazing  are  at 
once  apparent.  .\  possible 
way  out  of  the  ditlicuiiy  was 
shown  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1900  by  M.  TourncJ,  who, 
by  luaing  together  coloured 
teaiecae  on  to  laigcx  pieces  of 
colouilesi  ^ass,  anticipated  the 
discovery  of  the  akeadjr  mta^ 
tioned  fragment  of  Bysantine 
mosaic  now  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum.  Ik  may 
have  seen  or  heard  of  some- 
thing of  the  sort.  There  would 
be  no  advantage  in  building 
up  whole  windows  in  this 
way;  but  for  the  rendering  of 
the  flesh  and  sundry  minute 
in  a  window  for  the 
part  heavily  leaded,  this 
fusing  together  of  teSMiae, 
and  even  of  little  pieces  of 
glass  cut  carefully  to  shape,  aei 
thing  more  iti  keeping  IVith  iOVeie 
tTcsh  proves  to  be. 

Glass  painters  are  allowed  to-day  a  freer  hand  than  formerly. 
They  are  no  longer  exclusively  engaged  upon  ecclesiastical  work; 
domestic  glass  is  an  important  industry;  and  a  workman  once 
comparatively  exempt  from  pedantic  control  is  not  so  easily 


Examples  of  Important  Historical  Stained  Class. 
There  are  remains  of  the  earliest  known  glass:  in  France— at  Lc  Mans,  Charties,  Cb&lons-sur-Marne, 

York  minster  (fragments) :  in  Gcnnaiiy— «t  AiigilHiig  and  ftrawhmt  cathednls!  in  Auatiia— in  tiie 


Germany. 
Cbnrch  of  St  Kunibeit,  Cologne 


Anger*  and  Foit»er«  cathedraU,  the  abbey  church  of  St  Denis  and  at  St  Reai,  Reims:  in  England — et 
York  minster  (fragments) :  in  Gcnnaiiy— «t  AuiiIhiik  and  ftrawhmt  cathednls!  in  Auatifa- 
doiaters  of  Heili^n  Kreuz. 

The  following  la  a  dascified  list  of  some  of  the  most  characteristic  and  im^iortant '  -  . 

fardWRMMt  part  isolated  examples,  and  giving  by  preference  the  names  of  churches  whvutlineiaefav 
aoonntefglaasKRiainiiigitlieGOHntty  in iriucnat each  period tlwan  thnive  best  ia  put  int. 

EAtLT  Gome 
Asm*.  EniUni. 

Chartres  '>  Canterbury  1 

Le  Maaa  Salisbury    \  < 

Bourges  ■eathednla.  L'mcoln  j 

Reims  York  i 
Auxcrre  . 
Ste  CbepeUe,  Faria. 
Chuck  of  St  Jcar 

Etiffomtt  Gtrmany.  Francs. 

York  minster.  Church  of  StSebald,  Nurembefg.   £vreux  caifitdral. 

Ely  cathadnL  Straseburg  Church  of  St  Pietie,  Oiertrci. 

WcHscatfieiiieL  Regensburg  Cathedral  and  church  of  St 

L  rbain,  TrOT,'^- 
Church  of  Ste  Raticgondc. Poitiers. 

Cathedral  and  church  of  St  Ouen, 


Engkind. 
New  College,  Oxford. 
Cluucc---.ter  cathi-ilral. 
York,  minster  and  othcrchurches. 
Gnat  MaKera  abbey. 
Church  of  St  Maryi  Shrawabuiy. 


Frante, 
Rouen. 

Foy,  Conches. 


1 


St  Vincent 
St  Patrice 
StGodaid 
Churcb  of 

Church  of  St  Govais.  Parity 
Church  of  St  Btieoa 


MrooLB  Gothic 

Of  many. 
Church  of  Si  SeUtld,  Nuremberg. 
Straseburg 
Regensburg 

Augsburg  -cathediak. 
Erfurt 
Ficiburg 

Chnreh  of  Nieder  Haaiadi. 


Lath  Gothic 
Franct. 

?^  |catbed«la. 

OmRh  ■<  Notre  DaneiAlensan. 

Italy. 

The  Duomo,  Florence. 

Transition  Pbkiod 
IheehoiroflteeathednlacAHch. 


Rbnaissancb 
Seihtf lands. 
Brussels  cathedral. 
Church  of  St  Jacques  ) 
ChBichof  StMaitin  ( 
Cathedral  \ 


TUadocai 


ithKhaL 


•  eathednla. 


Cologne  1 
Ulm 

Munich  1 
CbuKhotStLorenz,  NunaihaiB« 

SpaiH. 
ToldMcatbednL 


SieitzcTland. 
Lucerne  and  most  of 
principal  museums. 

Spaiiu 


the; 


P.irL-i. 
Church 


of  St  Martin, 


oot, 
Mont- 


\  cathcdrala. 


I  of  Eco 


Church  of  licouen. 
Church  of  St  Etienne,  Beauvais. 
Chuivb  of  St  Niaier,  Trayes. 
Church  of  ~ 

Bnaifc 
The  Chlteatt  da  CbaatOly. 


Nakerlands, 

Groote  Kirk,  (jouda 
Choir  of  Bfus^'ls  cat 
Antwerp  catbedraL 


)  to  supply  the  want  of  ^ 

>  than  painted 


>  FetrooMh  I 
Sta  lilam 


NoMlie. 


Are/io 
M  ilan 

Certosa  di  i^via. 
Church  ef  S. J 
Church  ef 
Floffcoecw 

'Germany. 
Fnibur^  cathedral.. 

Late  iiKNAissANCB 
Prante. 

Church  of  St  Martiii-fe-Vignes, 
Troyes 

Nave  aind.  transepts  of  Auch 


SeviHe  f° 

King's  College  chapel, 

bridge. 
Lichfield  cathcdraL 
St  Geotge's  churdi, 

Square,  London. 
St  jMaiiBfet'a  c]inn», 


Cam* 


chnidi,  West^ 


Wadham) 
Baiiiot    \  coUc|B8»  Onfoid. 
New  ) 


Matt 


periiaps  due  workmanlike  respect  for  traditional  ways  oi  irork- 
mansfaipi  When  the  oU  methods  oome  to  be  ai^cracded 
it  trill  be  only  by  new  ones  evolved  out  of  then.  At  present  the 

conditions  of  glass  painting  remain  very  much  what  they  were. 
I  he  supreme  beauty  of  glass  is  stiU  in  the  purity,  the  brilliancy, 
ilie  translucency  of  its  colour.  To  make  the  most  of  this  the 
designer  must  be  master  of  his  trade.   The  test  of  window  design 
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B,  now  as  ever,  that  it  should  have  nothing  to  lose  and  everything 
to  jam  by  execution  in  st&lned  glass. 

BtvttOGKAPHV.— Theophilus,  ArU  of  Ok  MUdle  Ages  (London, 
1847);  Charles  Winston,  An  Inquiry  into  the  DifftrtMt  «f  Styk 
obstrvabU  in  Ancient  Glass  Painting,  especially  in  EHgfMd  (Oxford, 
1847),  and  Memoirs  iUustrative  of  the  Art  of  Glass  Paintine  (London, 
1865):  N.  H.  I.  \\  .>d,ikc,  A  History  0/  Desitn  in  Painted  Glass 
U  vols.,  London,  1881-1804);  L.  F.  Day,  Windmcs,  A  Book  about 
SttitMd ami PmmM Ghm (Londwi,  igo^.aodJtaiiMj  Class  (London, 
1903):  A.  W.  Ftanltt.  A  Btok  «f  OrmmttUai  dasinn  Quarries 
(London,  1840);  A  Booke  of  Sundry  DraufhUs,  princiftaly  serving 
for  Glasiers  (London,  1615,  reproduced  1900);  F.  G.  Joyce,  The 
Fairford  Windovs  (coloured  pUu-.O  fLonrJan,  1870);  Dtvtrs  Works 
of  Early  Masters  in  Ecckiiasluci  Decoraiwn,  edited  by  John  Weak- 
(3  vols.,  London,  tit4&);  Ferdinand  de  Latteyric,  ntstmre  de  la 
pmiktn  svr  verre  d'apni  Mt  mmumuMt  *m  Franet  (3  vols..  P.iriii, 
1893).  and  QueUpus  nutisutia  Merie  it  la  peimlure  sur  verre  (Paris, 
1855);  L.  Nfagnc,  CEmrre  des  ^intres  verriets  franfais  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
l8«S);  Viollet  le  Due,  "  Vitrail,"  vol.  ix.  of  the  Dictionnaire  raisonni 
de  I  arehitefture  (Pari?,  T?t6S);  O.  Mtrson.  "  Lcs  Vitraux,"  BiUir.- 
thiQur  i,v  I  etnei^nerxenl  des  beaux-crls  iP.xri.s,  1895);  E.  Lcvj-  and 
J.  ii.  Capronnicr,  Uistoire  de  la  peiniurt  sur  verre  (coloured  plates) 
(Hru««el»,  tWo);  Ottin,  Le  VilraU,  ton  kisioin  d  lrawr«  let  4fr« 
(Paris) :  Pknt  le  Vieil,  L'Arf  dt  la  peitOwe  sur  verre  adeh  ntrerie 
(Paris,  1774);  C.  Cahicr  and  A.  Martin,  Vitram  pe^Us  die  Bourges 
du  XIIP  siirU  (a  vols.,  Paris,  1841-1814):  S  Oement  and  A. 
Giiitard,  Vifroar  rf«  XIIP  nfde  dr  la  cathfdrate  de  Bourses  (Bourgcs, 
1900):  M.  A.  (,oss<  rt.  Cachuhu-  der  Glasmalerei  in  DeuischJand 
liMd  dem  Xiederlanden,  Franltreuk,  England,  cfc,  von  ihrem  Ursprung 
bi$  ni  4U  nrmUt  ZtU  (Tubingen  and  Stutti^art.  1839:  aliio  an 
English  tfaeriatidil,  London,  1831);  F.  Geigca,  Der  alte  Fensler- 
sckmutk  dM  A«ttiir|fr  Miltultr$,  5  parts  (Ffeiburg  im  Brcisgau, 
1902.  &c.);  A.  Hafiicr,  Ckfs^miim  de  la  peiabin  suisse  sur  verre 
(Berlin).  (L.F.D.; 

aUUnnmHIU  ASOLP  (i<to-t87C)i  Geman  luunotbt 
and  latiriat,  waa  boiii  at  Beiiin  on  the  97tli  ot  Match  iSio. 
After  being  for  a  short  time  in  a  merchant's  office,  he  took  to 

journalism,  and  in  1831  edited  Don  Quixote,  a  periodical  v.h\ch 
was  suppressed  in  1833  owing  to  its  revolutionary  tendencies. 
He  nexl,  under  llie  pseudonym  Adolf  Brdtiiz'Uis,  published  a 
scries  of  piitures  o!  Berlin  \iic,  uudt-r  the  lillei.  Berlin  teie  es 
ist  und  -triiikt  (30  parts,  with  illustratiems,  1S33-1849),  and 
Bunies  BtrUn  (14  paris,  with  ilhwtrations,  Berlin,  18^7-185^1, 
and  thus  became  the  founder  of  .t  popnl.ir  Miriricil  literature 
associated  with  modern  Berlin,  in  1840  he  married  the  actress 
Adele  Peroni  (1813-1895),  and  removed  in  the  foUowing  year 
to  Neustrelitz,  where  his  wife  had  obtained  an  engagement  at 
the  Grand  ducal  theatre.  In  1848  Glassbrenner  entered  the 
political  antta  and  became  the  leader  of  tlie  dcmociatic  party 
in  WedEkobiHS-Stielitx.  Sipdled  fnm  tbtt  oountty  in  iSso, 
he  settled  in  Hamlnig,  where  he  remained  until  1858;  and  thea 
he  became  editor  of  the  MmUagsuitung  m  Berlin,  wlim  he  died 
on  the  35tb  of  Septenher  Hji. 

Amon^  Glaisbreiuier's  other  buffloroua  and  tatirical  writings  may 
be  mentioned:  Leben  und  Treitim  rirr  frinen  WeU  (1834);  BUder 
und  Trdume  aus  Wien  (j  vols.,  Ih  i'ij :  Geduhtc  '  isu,  5th  «j.  1870); 
the  comir  epics,  Neuer  Reineke  Fuths  (1 846.  4th  ca.  IB'O)  .<ind 
Die  verkekrte  Welt  (1H57,  6ih  ed.  1873);  also  Berliner  \-oli:il.i,n, 
(3  vols.,  illustrated;  Leipzig,  1817-1851).  Glasvbrenner  kus 
Bwblilhrd  some  charming  boolu  for  children,  notably  Lachende  Kinder 
(iJtll  fd.,  1884),  and  Spreehende  Tiere  (20th  ed..  HamburB,  1899). 

Srij  V  hrtiii^t  Cafinnis,  "Adolf  Gli»s»brenner,"  in  Unsere  Zeit 
(l88i,, 

GLASS  CLOTH,  a  tcxtUe  material,  the  name  of  which  indicates 
the  nse  lor  which  it  was  ori^nally  intended.  The  cloths  are  in 
genccal  woven  with  the  plain  weave,  and  tlie  faliric  may  lie  ail 
white,  striped  or  chedwd  with  red,  blue  or  other  coionred 
threads;  the  checked  clotlis  are  the  most  common.  The  real 
article  should  be  all  linen,  but  a  large  quantity  is  made  with 

cotton  warp  ami  '(r.v  weft ,  and  in  some  cascs  thcy  arc  crin-.posrd 
entirely  of  cotUJti,  Tlie  >hort  filjres  of  the  cheaper  kind  arc 
Cii-iily  di  tached  front  tiie  elolh.  and  hen<  e  they  arc  not  SO  Satis- 
factory for  the  purpose  lor  whicL  they  are  iiitencicd. 

OLASSIUS,  SAIjOMO  (1593-1656).  iheologiart  and  biblical 
critic,  was  born  at  Sondcrshausen,  in  the  principality  of  Schwarz- 
burg-Sondershausen,  on  the  20th  of  May  1503.  In  161 3  he 
entered  t  he  university  of  Jena.  In  161 5,  with  the  idea  of  studying 
law,  he  moved  to  Wittenberg.  In  consequence  of  an  Olness, 
however,  he  returned  to  Jena  after  a  year.  Here,  as  a  student 
of  theology  under  Johton  Gerhard,  b«  directed  Us  attention 


especially  to  Hebrew  and  the  connate  dialects;  in  i6iq  he  was 
made  an  "  adjunctus  "  ni  the  phili>s<.iph:f al  faculty,  and  Mjme 
time  afterwards  he  reieivrd  an  appoint nient  to  ihe  chair  of 
Ilehrrw.  Fror:"i  ifi.:^  to  he  was  sujjerintendent  in  Sonders- 
haii.sen;  but  shortly  after  the  death  ot  Gerhard  I1637)  be  was, 
ill  accordance  wi;h  Gerliard's  last  wish,  appointed  to  succeed 
him  at^  Jena.  In  1640,  however,  at  the  earnest  invitation  of 
Duke  Knicbt  the  Pious,  he  removed  to  Gotha  as  court  preacher 
and  gcuerai  superintendent  in  the  execution  of  important  reforms 
which  had  been  initiated  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  edncationai 
esuUishments  of  the  duchy.  The  delicate  duties  attached  to 
this  be  discharged  with  tact  and  energy:  and  in  the 
"  syncretistic  "  controveny,  by  which  Protestant  Germany 
was  BO  long  vexed,  he  showed  an  unusual  combination  of  firmness 
with  liberalitN ,  of  luyalty  to  the  p:u'it  with  a  just  regard  to  the 
demands  of  the  present  and  the  future,  He  died  on  the  27th  of 
July  1656. 

His  principal  work,  Phtiologia  sacra  (1623),  mark«  the  transition 
from  the  earlier  views  on  (|uestions  of  MbHcal  criticism  to  those  of 
the  school  of  Spener.  It  was  more  than  once  reprinted  durine  his 
!ifr;iriif>,  and  appeared  in  a  new  and  revised  form,  edited  by  J .  A> 
Daihe  (1731-1791)  and  O.  L.  Bauer  at  l^ipzig.  G lasiaus succeeded 
(<erhardas  editor  of  the  Weimar  Bib^l-iVri.  and  wrote  t!ic  commentaiy 
on  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  lor  that  publication.  A 
volume  of  his  Opuscula  wa4  prtAted  at  Leiden  in  17(H). 

See  the  artide  in  Uanog-Aauck,  Realentyklopadie. 

6LASSW0RT.  a  name  given  to  Salitomia  htrbaeta  (also 
known  as  marsh  samphire),  a  salt-marsh  lierb  with  succulent, 
jointed,  leafless  stems,  in  reference  to  its  former  use  in  glass- 
making,  wlien  it  was  burnt  for  barilla.  StUteh  KtiH,  an  alliisd 
phMt  with  rigid,  fleshy,  spinotis-pointed  leaves,  which  was  used 
for  the  sane  purpose,  was  known  as  prickly  glasswort.  Both 
plants  arc  members  01  the  natural  order  Cdieno[,iodiaceae, 

GLASTONBURY,  a  market  town  and  munitipaJ  beirou(?h  in 
the  Eastern  parliam<'ntary  division  of  Spniersctshire,  Eupland, 
on  the  main  road  from  Lond<m  to  F.xrter.  ,37  m  S.W.  of  Bath  Ijy 
the  S<jiriers,et  Dorset  railway.  Pop.  Iinoi)  4016.  The  town 
lies  in  the  midst  of  orchanis  and  u aler-nu-aduwb,  reclaimed  from 
thi-  f<'ns  which  encircled  dlastoiiburv  Tor.  a  conical  height  once 
an  island,  but  now,  nit  h  the  surrounchng  liats,  a  peninsula  washed 
on  three  sides  by  the  river  Bruc. 

The  town  is  famous  for  its  abbey,  the  ruins  of  which  are  frag- 
mentar>',  and  as  the  work  of  destruction  has  in  many  place* 
descended  to  the  very  foundationa  it  is  impossibie  to  make  out 
the  details  of  tlie  plan.  Of  the  vast  range  of  buildinga  for  the 
accoomndatiooof  the  monks  hardly  any  part  remains  except  the 
abbot's  kitchen,  noteworthy  for  its  octagonal  interior  (the  ck- 

terior  plan  bein>;  square,  u;lh  the  four  corners  filled  in  with  llre- 
places  a.'-id  chimneys),  the  porter's  lodge  and  t)ie  alibe\'  barn. 
Tonsiderable  portions  arc  standing  of  the  so-calUd  chapel  of  St 
Josejih  .11  the  west  end,  which  ha.s  hern  identified  with  the  Lady 
chai)el.  occupying  the  site  of  the  carlieiit  i  hurch.  This  <  ha|>el, 
which  is  the  finest  part  of  the  ruius,  is  Transitional  work  of  the 
i.Mn  century.  It  measures  about  66  ft.  from  east  to  west  and 
about  30  from  north  to  south.  Below  the  chapel  is  a  crj^it  of  the 
15th  century  inserted  beneath  a  building  which  had  no  previous 
crypt.  Between  the  chapel  aod  the  great  church  is  an  £arly 
English  building  whkhappean  to  have  served  as  a  Galilee  porch. 
The  church  itself  wss  a  cmdfoim  structure  with  a  choir,  nave 
and  transepts,  and  a  tower  surdKnmtingthe  centre  of  intencctiotL 
From  east  to  west  the  length  was  4*0  ft.  and  the  breadth  of  the 
nave  was  about  80  ft.   The  nave  had  ten  bays  and  the  choir  six. 

Ot  the  nave  three  bays  of  '.he  south  side  are  st ill  slandinj;,  and  the 
winrlow^,  liave  pointed  arches  e.vterually  and  semicircular  arches 
iiiCernall\',  Two  of  ;he  tower  piers  and  a  part  of  one  arch  give 
some  iiuijcation  of  the  grandeur  of  the  building.  The  foundations 
of  the  Edgar  chapel,  discovered  in  190S,  make  the  whole  church 
the  longest  of  cathedral  or  mona.stic  churches  in  the  country  I  he 
old  clock,  presented  to  the  abbey  by  Adam  de  Sodtiur>  (ijjj- 
1335).  and  noteworthy  as  an  early  example  of  a  clock  sinking  the 
hours  automatically  with  a  oount-wheel,  was  once  in  Wells 
cathedral,  but  is  now  preserved  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 
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The  GbMtHmtf  Oon,  pbated,  aocotdiBi  to  the  kfend,  hf 
Joseph  of  Aiiimthm,  Ins  been  die  object  of  oonndenible  com* 

meat.  It  is  said  to  be  a  distinct  variety,  flowering  twice  a  year. 
The  actual  (horn  visited  by  the  pilgrims  wm  destroyed  about  the 
Rcf nrm.it :on  time,  hut  spcrimcns  of  the  MUae  VWiety  AM  idll 
pxt.in*  in  various  [);irt-s  o!  the  o>iiiury. 

The  chief  butlditiKs,  Lijtart  ironn  the  abbey,  arc  the  church  of  St 
John  Baptiiit,  rcrjjundicular  in  style,  with  a  fine  tower  and  some 
iSth-ccnlury  monuments;  St  Benedict's,  dating  from  1493-1514; 
St  John's  hoepitml,  fouiuled  1246;  and  the  Cporpte  Inn,  built  in 
tbetimeof  Houy  VH^orVIIL  The  present  iiont  cross  replaced 
«  hu  finer  one  of  pent  ug^  which  had  fftUea  into  decay,  llic 
Antiquarian  MuKum  ooatiins  an  excel] ent  ctAectien,  mduding 
lenaihis  bom  a  pRUatoric  vOlese  of  the  manbes,  diaoovcnd  in 
t8q2,  and  oomiatiBg  of  nxty  mounds  ^thin  a  space  of  five  acres. 
There  is  .a  Roman  Catholic  missionnrics'  college,  In  the  i6th 
ccnlui->'  the  woollen  industry  was  introduced  by  the  Juke  01 
Somerset;  anti  silk  mnmifncturc  w.is  c.^^^ed  on  in  the  iSth 
centut->-.  Tanning  and  lile-m.^king,  .mci  thf  manufactiire  of 
boots  and  sheep-skin  rugS  are  praciisetl.  The  town  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors.    Area,  5000  acres. 

The  lake-village  discovered  in  1892  proves  that  there  wsvs  a 
Celtic  settlooient  about  joo-300  b.c.  on  an  island  in  the  midst  of 
nrampa,  and  tbCMfOVe  easily  defensible.    British  earthworks 

and  Kooum  mads  and  lelics  prove  later  occnpation.  The  name 
of  GlatlODbinyr  boiimr,  It  of  imwh  btcr  origin,  beii^;  a  oomip- 
lion  of  the  SiuwB  Gtt^yngabyrig.  By  the  Biitoos  the  spot 
seems  to  have  been  called  Ynys  yr  Afalon  (latlnfwd  as  Avallonia) 

or  "S'nysvilrin  (bce  .•\\'AL0N').  and  it  became  the  !<xat  habitation  of 
various  fragment*  of  Celtic  romance.  According  10  Lbe  legends 
which  grew  up  under  the  c.irc  of  the  monks,  the  first  church  of 
Glastonbury  was  a  little  vvallied  building  erected  by  Joseph  of 
.Vriniathea  as  ihc  Icaiicr  of  the  twelve  apostles  sent  over  ;o 
Britain  from  Gaul  by  St  Philip.  About  a  hundred  years  later, 
according  to  the  same  authorities,  the  two  missionaries,  Phaganus 
and  Deniviaous,  who  came  to  king  Lucius  from  Pope  Eleutherius, 
established  a fintleniity  of  anchorites  on  the  spot,  and  after  three 
handled  ]«atsiaote  St  Patikkiatiodaced  among  then*  tegular 
moDutic  life.  The  British  monastery  founded  about  601  was 
succeeded  by  a  SastOD  sbUy  buflt  loe  in  708.  From  the 
decadent  state  fnfo  which  (rlaslonbury  wm  brought  by  the 
D.inish  invasio.nji  it  was  recovered  by  Dunslan,  who  had  been 
educate;!  williin  iis  walls  and  was  appointed  its  aVil.iol  atMjut  040. 
The  church  and  other  build-nps  of  his  erenion  remained  till  the 
installation,  in  loUt,  of  the  tirst  Norman  alibot.  who  inaugurated 
the  new  efvoch  liy  commencing  a  new  church.  His  sucotsscir 
Herlewin  (iioi-iuo),  however,  pulled,  it  down  to  make  way  for 
a  finer  structure.  Henry  of  Blois  ;  1 1  ;6-ii72)  added  greatly  to 
the  extent  of  the  monastery.  In  1 1S4  (on  25th  May)  the  whole  of 
the  buildings  were  laid  in  ndBS  by.five;  but  Henry  II.  of  England, 
is  wfaooe  baodatbcmooattciy  thn  waa,CBtni«tcdhiadiamherlain 
Rddolplnn  with  the  woilt  of  lettonttga^  and  anaed  It  to  be 
carried  out  with  mwA  nwpiifiiwnice.  The  great  cfanrd  of  wUdi 
the  ruios  stlD  Temain  was  then  erected.  In  the  end  of  the  latb 
century,  and  on  into  the  following,  Glastonbury  was  distracted 
Ly  a  strange  dispute,  caused  by  the  attempt  ol  .'>avaric,  the 
ambitious  bishop  of  Bath,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  abbey. 
The  conflict  w,:is  closed  by  the  decision  of  Innocent  III.,  that  the 
abbacy  should  be  merged  in  the  new  see  of  Ttath  and  Glastonbury, 
and  thai  Savaric  should  have  a  fourth  of  the  property.  On 
Savaric's  death  his  successor  gave  up  the  joint  bishopric  and 
allowed  the  monks  to  elect  their  own  abbot.  From  this  date  to  the 
Reformation  the  monastery,  one  of  the  chief  Benedictine  abbQrs 
in  England,  oondnuod  to  flouiish,  the  chief  events  in  its  Ustoiy 
being  couiected  with  the  maintenance  of  tta  dains  to  we 
possession  of  the  bodies  or  tombsof  King  AithwaadStPuiatwa. 
From  early  times  through  the  middle  ages  tt  was  a  place  of 
pilf3;rimaKc.  .\s  early  at  le.ist  a_s  the  beginnhig  of  tl:e  nth 
century  the  tradition  that  .Arthur  was  buried  at  (jla>tonbury 
appears  to  have  taken  shajM:;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.. 

according  to  Giraldus  Cambrensis  and  others,  the  abbot  Henry  de 
Bhia,  CMiaiBg  aeaich  to  be  made,  dlicovend  at  the  depth  of  16 


ft.  a  maulve  oak  tnuk  with  an  Inscription  "  Hie  jacet  sepultus 
iocKtus  rex  Arthuius  in  Insula  Avaloiua.**   After  the  fire  of  1184 

the  monks  asserted  that  they  were  in  [Xissession  of  the  remains  of 
St  Dunstan,  which  had  been  abstracted  from  Canterbury  aft  lt  the 
Danish  sack  of  loii  and  kept  in  coticcalmenl  ever  since.  The 
Canterbury  monks  naturally  denied  1  he  assertion,  and  the  contest 
continued  for  centuries.  In  i  scxS  Warhani  and  Guldsion  having 
examined  the  Canterbury  shrine  reported  that  it  contained  all  the 
principal  bones  of  the  saint,  but  the  abbot  of  Glastonbury  in 
reply  as  stoutly  maintained  that  this  wsuv  impn??sihle.  The  day 
of  such  disputes  was,  however,  drawing  to  a  clofse.  In  1559  the 
last  and  tioih  abbot  of  CHastowbuiy,  Robert  Whyting,  was 
lodged  m  the  Tower  OB  aoDaaat  of dhwn  and  aundty  treasons.*' 
"The 'account' or 'boflk' of  UatieaMQS  ....  seems  to  belost, 
and  the  nature  of  the  char^  ....  can  only  be  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation "  (Gairdner,  C<d.  Pap.  on  Hen.  \'in.,  \W.  W.  pn-f.  x.\.\ii1. 
He  was  removed  to  Wells,  where  he  '.sas  "  arraigned  and  next 
day  put  to  execution  for  robbing  of  t.lastoubu.'-y  church."  The 
execulioii  took  place  on  (dojtonbury  Tor.  His  body  was 
fjiiartered  and  hi.s  head  fixed  on  the  abbey  gate.  A  darker 
p.issage  (l(x-s  not  occur  in  the  annals  of  the  English  Reformat  ion 
than  this  munler  of  an  able  and  high-spirited  man,  whos«.-  worst 
offence  was  that  he  defended  as  best  he  could  from  tbc  band  of  the 
spoiler  the  property  in  his  charge. 

In  1907,  the  site  of  the  abb^  with  the  remains  of  the  buQdlngs, 
whidi  had  been  hi  private  hands  rince  the  granting  of  the  estate 
to  Sir  Polar  Canw  bgr  Elfaabetli  fai  1559,  was  beuj^t  br  Mr 
Ernest  Jartfine  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  It  to  the  Church 
of  England.  Bishop  Kennion  of  Bath  and  Wells  entered  into 
an  agieement  to  raise  a  sum  of  £31,000,  the  cost  of  the  purchase; 
this  was  completed,  and  the  site  and  builriings  were  formally 
transft-iTcd  at  a  dcdif.:itory  service  in  loog  to  the  Diocesan 
Trustees  of  Hath  and  Wells,  who  arc  to  hold  and  manage  the 
property  according  to  a  deed  of  tni.st.  This  deed  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  an  advisor)'  council,  mnsi.Hting  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  and  four 
other  bishops,  each  with  power  to  nominate  one  clerical  and 
one  lay  inember.  The  coundi  has  the  duty  of  deciding  the 
purpose  for  whUfa  the  proper^  ia  to  be  vaed  "  in  eoanalon  with 
andlortheliaaiefitof  theChuKhef  Bngjand."  To  give  Ume  for 
further  ooflcctioa  of  finds  and  dellb<»Btion,  the  prc^rty  was 
re  let  for  five  years  to  the  original  ptirchaser. 

In  the  8lh  century  Glastonburj'  was  already  a  borough  owned 
by  the  abbey,  which  continued  to  be  overlord  till  the  Dissolution. 
The  abbey  obtained  charters  in  the  71  h  crntur>-,  but  the  town 
received  its  lirst  charter  frtjm  Henry  11  .  who  exempted  the  men 
of  (ilastoubury  from  the  jurisdiction  of  royal  otliciais  and  freed 
them  from  certain  toUs.  This  was  confirmed  by  Henry  III.  in 
1227,  by  Edward  I.  in  1378,  by  Edward  II.  in  1313  and  by 
Henry  VI.  in  1447.  The  borough  was  incorporated  by  Anne  in 
1706,  and  the  oorporation  wna  xeformed  by  the  act  of  1835. 
Ja.  t  jio  Glaatanbwy  leoeived  a  writ  of  snBunau  to  poritaaxnt, 
bnt  made  no  return,  and  has  not  ahun-lieen  iquMentod.  A 
fair  on  the  8th  of  September  was  granted  in  ria?;  another  on 
the  JQth  of  May  w.as  held  under  a  charier  of  i  jSj.  Fairs  known 
as  'I'wT  fair  and  Michaelmas  fair  are  now  held  on  the  second 
Mondays  in  -September  and  Onober  and  are  rhietly  important 
for  the  sale  of  horses  and  raltk.  The  market  day  every  other 
Monday  is  noted  for  the  sale  of  cheese,  (da-stonhury  owed  its 
medieval  importance  to  its  connexion  with  the  abbey.  At  the 
Dissolution  the  introduction  of  woollen  manufacture  checked 
tbc  decay  of  the  town.  The  cloth  trade  flourished  for  a  century 
and  was  replaced  by  silk-weaving,  Btedclng-iuiltting  and  glove* 
making,  all  of  which  have  died  out. 

Sec  Abbot  Gasa  uc  t ,  Henry  VI I  J. and  the  Ennlisk  MoriQ^lerirs^i  906) , 
and  The  Ahheii  M  CKnlonhttry  (j8o5  and  r(>oKj:  William  of 

M (dmesbury,  "  De  antirj  <  .la<tiiniensi>  ecclcsiae,"  in  Rerum  AnfU- 
uuum  script,  vel.  loia.  i.  i  16^4)  (also  printed  by  Hcarnc  and  Misnc) ; 
lohn  of  Glastonbury,  Chronica  live  4*  kiH.  it  reter  GlaalU  e(L  by 
Hcamc  (2  vol.s.,  Oxford,  1726);  Adam  of  Domcrliain,  Iw  Mftet 
tff'tis  Glast.,  ed.  b>'  Hearne  (2  vols,,  Oxford,  •727);  Hut.  and  Antiq. 
cj  Glaii.  (Lx>ndon,  1 807) ;  Amiionian  Guide  to  Ike  Toan  of  Glastonbury 
(ttth  ed.,  1839):  Warner.  HuL  lo^ lit  AUey  and  Tnvm  (Bath.  1836}: 
Rev.  P.  Warre,  "  Glaatoobniy  Abbey,"  in  Pnc.  ^  Stmtrulshtn 
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Anharol.  and  S'lil.  llisl.  Soc..  1849;  Rev.  F.  Warre,  "  Notice  ol 
Ruins  n(  (■l.iM.iiilKirv  Abbey."  ».  1839;  Rev.  _W.  A.  JOOM, 
"  On  the  RcpuUNl  Uiscovcry  o(  King  Arthur's  ReimuM  at  Cuatoa- 
btny,"  a.  18S9;  Rev.  J.  R.  Crccn,  "  Dunaun  at  Glattontniiy 
amf^Ciio  aiid  SavAfk,  ib.  1863;  Rev.  Canon  Jacksonj  "  Savaric, 
Dlthop  of  Bath  and  C.laxtonbury."  16.  i86j.  lR(>3:  h.  A.  Frct:- 
man.^'King  Ine."  ih.  i87J  and  1874:  ^  »r.  '- , 
of  Bril.  ArcHatM.  An.  vol.  xii.,  1H.S6;  Rev.  R.  Willi!.,  ArchUedurai 
Itistory  et  GlasUmhury  Abbey  (iH<><.):  W.  H.  P.  Grrswcll.  Chapitrs 
OH  tk*  Early  History  oj  Olaitonbury  Abbey  (1900).  Views  and  plans 
•rf  the  abbSr  buOdini  will  be  found  in  Dujtdalc's  Momultcon  (1655); 
Stcwni's  Momutkon  (lyao) ;  Stukeley,  Iltnerarium  euriosvm  (1734); 
t;roM-.  .1  nliquiliet  (1754) ;  Carter.  A  ncienl  A  r,hiu<  ture  ( 1 800) ;  Stoix-r, 
Amiff.  and  Topotr.  Cabinet,  ii.,  iv.,  v.  (is  71.  A  .;  Brittim  s  ^IrcAi- 
Uflural  AntUjuilus,  iv.  lV/us(.i  rnvnutuentit,  iv.  (i-sij);  and 

i\m  .\li>nastuim,  L  (1817). 

GLATIGNY.  JOSEPH  ALBERT  ALEXANDRE  (1S1O-187.5). 
French  poet,  was  born  at  LiUclwnne  (Siiiie  Infi-rii  uri  )  on  the 
attt  of  May  t839>  His  father,  who  was  a  carpenter  and  after- 
WUfU  a  laularaiei  temoved  in  1844  to  Bernay,  where  Albert 
Itoaivcd  an  elementary  education.  Soon  after  leaving  school 
he  waa  apptentlccd  toapninter  at  Pont  Audcmer,  where  he  pro- 
duced a  three  act  play  at  the  kca)  theatre.  He  then  joined  a 
iravcllinK  company  of  actoft  to  wlian  h«  sctod  aa  finmpter. 
Iiispin.l  primarily  by  the  study  of  ThCodore  de  Baaville,  he 
publishi.l  his  Vignes  folles  in  1857;  his  best  collection  of  lyrics, 
LfS  Flhhrs  d'lv,  appcanil  iu  i-Sf).);  and  a  third  volume,  C^les 
rt  lMsquins,\n  i^yi.  After  C.latignywitkd  in  I 'aris  he  improvised 
at  caff  concerts  and  wrote  sever.il  uiit-art  iil.iys.  On  an 
expctlition  to  Corsica  with  a  travelling  company  he  was  on  one 
occasion  arrested  and  put  in  irons  for  a  week  through  being 
mistaken  by  the  police  for  a  notorious  criminal.  His  marriage 
with  Emma  Dennie  brought  him  Bteat  happiness,  but  the  hard- 
ahipaof  his  life  wcakenc^l  his  health  and  he  died  at  Sevres  on 

the  16th  of  April  187J.  ,  o„  ^  j 

Scf  Catutle  Mcml>».  Ufrndedu  Pamasfr  cnntfmf>oratn  (1884),  and 
(;/u()(iiv.  drume  fumimbules<iue  (IQO«i). 

QLATE  (Slav.  Kladtko).  a  fortilied  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
Pniaiian  province  of  Silesia,  in  a  narrow  valley  on  the  left  bank 
of  tkc  NeinCi  not  far  from  the  Austrian  frontier,  58  m.  S.W. 
twm  Bieaiau  by  rail.  Pop.  (1905)  16.051.  The  town  with  iu 
MTTOw  Streets  winds  np  the  ionified  kiU  which  is  crowned  by 
the  old  citadel.  Acnoa  the  ilver,  Ml  tbe  Schlfeibcis.  lies  a 
more  moticm  fortress  built  by  the  PlWBanaalMat  I7S«>  Before 
I  he  town  on  U>t  h  Iwnks  of  the  riw  there  is  a  fortified  caaip  by 
whuh  K-mlMi.inu  from  the  neighbouring  heights  can  be 
hinilereii  and  which  artords  accommodation  for  10.000  men. 
The  inner  ccinture  o(  walls  was  r.i.-cd  in  iSyi  and  thrir  site  is 
now  ot-cupie«l  bv  new  street*.  Ihcre  are  a  Lutheran  and  two 
KiftHlfw  Catholic  churches,  one  of  which,  the  parish  church, 
contains  the  monuments  of  seven  Silesian  dukes.  Among  the 
Other  buildings  the  principal  are  the  Royal  Catholic  g>-innasium 
and  the  nulitaiy  hospital.  The  Industnca  include  machine 
thoaa,  breweries,  and  the  naniiiactain  of  «iiits,lincn,  damask. 

detlu  boaicfT.  bcwb  and  katbir.  . 

Ghta  ciitted  aa  eaily  as  the  loth  oentuiy,  and  received 
Cnrman  settler*  about  tiSKt.  ft  ma  betkfled  ae»eial  tunes 
during  the  Thirty  Years*  War  aod  dnrinf  tbe  Sewn  Years 

War  and  came  into  the  pc«s:se«ion  of  Prussia  in  *74a^I»  »f  ^ 
and  liv.*;  grral  devastation  was  caused  here  by  floods.  The 
I  xnnn  y  oi  Glata  was  lotvg  contended  for  by  the  kingdoms  of  Poland 
and  of  Bohemia.  Evcntuailv  it  became  part  oi  the  latter  country, 
and  in  I5U  was  sold  to  the  bouse  of  Habsburg,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  bv  Frederick  the  Great  during  his_attack  on  Stlesia. 

^«■  LiKlmSs.       c>JV  ^fi  Cu^     W >f  und  ^jffiP??!^' "f^I 
4oO  v;..^*  t  V  1  \  oikmer  and  Hohans(lM»^rt9l) 

QLAUBSR.  JOHAKM  BUDOLT  ,1004-1668).  Gem 
was  Kato  at  KarMadt.  BaxTiria.  in  iCkm  and  died  at 
in  ic«c^<  I  ;::k  n-.ore  is  known  of  his  life  than  tliat  he  resided 
SUv^x-v^;v^^  in  \  tenna.  Sal.  burT:.  Frankfurt  and  Cologne  before 
set:lir.f  H.-'.land.  wh<te  he  tr.ade  his  Imng  chiefly  by  the  sale 
of  sei-m  c>.croiv-*l  and  mexiicnal  preparaikms.  Though  his 
writiacs  abouMl  in  uniwrsal  *^-I\xnts  aod  other  de\-ices  of  the 
ildMniMS.  he  otade  some  real  cv>ntributioai  to  chemical  know- 
ledge, ntttsbecltsilydeacnbedihepiefMtaMaffaydrochkiric 


acid  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  common  salt,  the  manifold 
virtues  of  sodium  sulphate — sn!  minibiU.  (llaubcr's  salt — formed 
in  the  process  being  one  of  the  chief  themes  of  his  Miracuium 
mundi;  and  he  noticed  thai  nitric  add  was  formed  when 
niuc  was  substituted  for  the  conunoo  aalL  Further  he  prepared 
a  large  numhn  of  substanoca,  including  the  ddoridc&  and  other 
saUa  of  lead,  tin,  iron,  sine,  copper,  antlainngr  and  axaenjic,  and 
he  even  noted  some  of  tbe  phtMinenn  of  dooUa  deconporitlM. 
He  was  always  anxious  to  turn  his  kaowtedgetOpcacdcal  account, 
whether  in  preparing  medicines,  or  in  furthering  tadintrial  aits 
such  as  dyeing,  or  in  iiu  ruasiii^;  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  artificial 
manures.  One  of  his  must  notable  works  was  his  TeulscUands 
Wohljiirth  in  which  he  urged  that  the  natural  resources  of 
Germany  should  be  developed  for  the  profit  of  the  country  and 
gave  various  instances  of  how  this  mi|^t  be  done. 

His  treatises,  about  30  in  number,  were  collected  and  published 
at  Frankfort  in  1658-1659,  at  .\mstcrdam  in  i66l,andiinanEng|iih 
translation  by  Packc,  at  London  in  1689. 

GLAOBBR'S    SALT,    decahydrated     sodium  sulphate^ 
KatSOwiO^O.  It  ia  aaid  by  J.  Kunkel  to  have  been  known 
aa  an  orvMim  or  aaoet  medidne  to  tbe  electoral  house  of 
Saxony  in  the  middle  of  tlie  lAthoentuiy,  but  it  was  first  described 
by  J.  R.  Glauber  {De  natwa  talium,  1658),  who  prepared  it 
by  the  m  tii  n  uf  oil  of  vitriol  or  sulphuric  acid  on  common  salt, 
and,  Asi  ribiiiK  to  it  many  medicinal  virtues,  termed  it  salmirabiU 
Ghiubcri.    As  the  mineral  thenardite  or  mirabilite,  which 
crystalbz.es  in  the  rhombic  system,  it  occurs  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  as  in  Spain,  the  western  states  of  North  .\merica 
and  the  Russian  Caucasus;  in  the  Last-named  region,  about 
25  m.  E.  of  Tiflis,  there  is  a  thick  bed  of  the  pure  salt  about  5  ft. 
below  the  surface,  and  at  Balalpashinsk  there  are  lakes  or  ponds 
the  waters  of  which  are  an  almost  pure  solution.  The  subst  anrc 
is  the  active  principle  of  many  mineral  waters,  e.g.  Frcdcricfcs- 
hall;  it  occurs  in  ae»>water  and  it  is  a  constant  constituent 
of  the  Mood.  In  comtoation  with  caldum  aulpbaU,  it  con- 
stitutes the  imnetal  giaubaite  or  bningniaitite^  NatSOrCaSOt, 
w!iiLh  assumes  forms  bekm^ng  to  the  monocUnlc  agratem  and 
Oecuts  ill  Spain  and  Austria.   It  has  a  bitter,  saline,  but  not 
acrid  taste.    At  ordinary  temperatures  it  crystallizes  from 
aqueous  solutions  in  large  colourless  monodiiiic  prisms,  which 
effloresce  in  dry  air,  and  at  3  5°  C.  melt  in  their  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion.  At  100°  they  lose  all  their  water,  and  on  further  heating 
fuse  at  845°.  Its  maximum  solubility  in  water  is  at  34°;  above 
that  temperature  it  ceases  to  exist  in  the  solution  as  a  deca- 
hy  drate,  but  changes  to  the  anhydrous  salt .  the  solubility  of  which 
decreases  with  rise  of  temperature.  Glauber's  salt  readily  forms 
supenaturated  ardutions,  in  which  crj-stallizalion  takes  place 
suddenly  when  a  crystal  of  tbe  salt  it  thrown  in;  tbe  same  eSea 
is  obtained  by  exponne  to  tbe  air  or  bgr  taacUi(  tiw  aohitloii 
with  a  glass  rod.  In  medidne  It  ii  caplogmd  as  m  apeiieot, 
and  is  one  of  the  safest  and  most  innocoous known.  Porcbfldren 
it  may  b<  mi\<  <l  w  ith  common  salt  and  the  two  be  used  with  the 
food  without  the  child  being  conscious  of  any  difference.  Its 
simulation  of  the  taste  of  common  salt  also  renders  it  suitable 
for  administration  to  insane  patients  and  others  who  refvise  to 
take  any  drug.   If,  however,  iu  pretence  ii  reoogniied  sodium 
phosphate  may  be  substituted. 

GLAUCHAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  S.ixony, 
on  tbe  right  bank  of  the  Mulde.  7  m.  N*.  of  Zwickau  and  17  W.  of 
Cbennitt  by  laiL  Pop.  (iSjs)  21,743;  (190s)  ^4.556-  It  baa 
important  manufactures  of  arooUen  and  half-woollen  goods, 
in  regard  to  wbidi  it  occupica  a  high  poeitkm  is  Germany. 
There  are  also  dye-works,  print-works,  and  manufactories 
of  paper,  linen,  thread  and  machinery.  Glaucfaau  poseessea  a 
high  grade  h  IkhjI.  ili  mentary  schools,  a  weaving  school,  an 
orphanage  and  an  intirmiry.  Some  portions  of  the  extensive 
old  castle  date  from  the  i  .'th  century,  and  the  Gottesacker  church 
contains  interesting  antiijuarian  relics.  Glauchau  was  founded 
by  a  colony  of  Sorbs  and  W  ends,  and  belonged  to  the  kwdi  Of 
Sch5nburg  as  early  as  tbe  12th  century. 

(1897). 
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GLAUCONITE— GLAUCUS 
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•LAOCmiT^  a  miiienl,  graea  in  colour,  and  chemicilly  a 
bydrauatllteateofironaiidpotawam.  ItcipecMtyoccuninthe 
9«eii  sands  and  muds  which  arc  gathering  at  the  pNMiit  time  on 
the  sea  bottom  at  many  different  places.   The  wide  extension  of 

these  s.inrJa  and  muds  was  first  mailt-  known  by  the  tiaturali.sts  of 
the  "  Ch:illcnj?cr,"  an<l  il  is  now  found  ificit  llicy  occur  in  tliL- 
Mrditcrrancan  as  well  as  in  the  open  ixean,  but  they  have  not 
been  found  in  ihe  Hlaek  Sea  or  in  any  fresh-water  lakes.  These 
deposits  arc  not  in  a  true  sense  abyssjl,  but  are  of  terrigenous 
origiJi,  the  mud  and  sand  being  derived  irom  the  wear  oi  the  con- 
tbwntfi  transported  by  marine  currents.  Thegreatar  part  of  the 
mass  consists  in  all  cases  of  minerals  such  as  quartz,  felspar 
(often  labradorite),  mica,  chlorite,  with  more  or  less  calcite  which 
is  probably  alwayi  derived  inm  alieUe  or  other  onnuilc  souicea. 
Many  acceaory  tnlnerali  tuch  u  touimaltea  «M  dvcon  bave 
been  identified  also,  while  augite.honiblaide  and  Other  volciiik 
minerals  occur  in  varying  proportion  is  foi  ill  tbe  sedfanents  of  the 
open  sea.  The  depth  in  whicli  they  iiccumulate  varies  a  good 
deal,  viz  from  joo  up  to  jooo  fathoms,  but  as  a  rvdc  ii  less  than 
looo  fathoms,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  most  common  situations 
are  where  the  continental  shores  slope  rat  her  steeply  in  to  moderate 
depths  of  water.  Many  of  the  blue  muds,  which  owe  their  colour 
to  fine  particles  of  sulphide  of  iron,  contain  also  a  small  quantity 
of  glauconite;  in  Globigerina  ooees  this  substance  has  also  been 
found,  and  in  fact  there  exists  eveiy  gradatioii  belweea  the 
glauconitic  deposits  and  the  othor  types  of  gands  and  onids  iriiidi 
are  found  at  similar  depths. 

The  cohwriog  matter  is  believed  ia  every  cue  to  be  i^tueooite. 
Other  ingredleiita,  such  as  lime,  alumina  and  magnesia  are 
tisually  shown  to  be  present  by  the  aoaiyses,  but  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  non  essential :  it  is  impossible  to  isolate  this  substance 
in  a  pure  state  .ts  il  occurs  only  in  fine  aggregates,  mixed  with 
other  minerals.  The  glauconite,  though  cry.stallinc,  nc\'er  occurn 
wt'U  cr>'slaiiizocl  but.  only  as  dense  clusters  of  very  rniuuie 
particles  which  react  feebly  on  poiarizetl  light.  They  have  one 
well-marked  characteristic  inasmuch  as  they  often  form  rounded 
lumps.  In  many  cases  it  is  certain  that  these  are  casts,  which 
&U  Up  the  imerior  of  empty  shells  oXForaminifcra.  They  may  be 
aeea  eoaqqriiw  these  dHdb,  and  when  the  shell  is  dissolved  away 
perfect  csats  of  ghuicoiiite  are  set  free.  Appanotly  in  some 
maimer  not  nndentood,  the  decaying  organic  matter  ia  the  shell 
ol  tbe  dead  organism  idtUted  or  favoured  the  chemical  reactions 
by  which  the  ^ueonlte  was  formed.  That  the  mineral  or^inated 
on  the  sea  bottom  among  the  sand  and  mud  Is  quite  certainly 
established  by  these  facts;  moreover,  since  it  is  so  soft  and 
friable  that  it  is  easily  powdered  up  by  pressure  with  the  fingers, 
it  cannot  have  been  transporteii  (mm  any  great  distance  by 
currents.  Small  roumlcfl  glauconite  lumps,  which  are  eot;imuti 
on  the  sands  but  show  no  trace  Ol  llaving  tilled  the  chainiiers  of 
Foraminifera.  may  have  arisen  by  a  re-deposit  of  broken  down 
casts  such  as  have  been  described;  probably  slight  movement  of 
the  deposits,  occasioned  by  currents,  may  have  broken  up  the 
glauconite  casts  and  scattered  the  soft  material  through  the 
water.  Films  or  stains  of  glauconite  on  shells,  sand  grains  and 
phosphate  noduka  an  fiplained  by  »  aiujlnr  deposit  ol  iiac- 
mental  gfaniconite. 

Inasmall  number  of  Teitiaiy  and  older  rocks  ghuoonlteoocurs 
as  an  essential  component  It  is  found  in  tbe  Pliocene  sands  of 
Holland,  the  Eixene  wnds  of  Paris  and  the  "  Molasse  of 
Switzerland,  hul  is  much  more  abundant  in  the  Lower  Crct- 
BCC<Hjs  riKks  of  N.  EurO[)e,  especially  in  the  subdivision  knowri 
a-S  the  Creensand.  Rounded  lumjjs  and  casts  like  those  of  the 
green  siinds  of  the  present  day  are  plentiful  in  these  rovks.  and  it 
is  obvious  that  the  mode  of  formation  was  in  all  respects  the 
same.  The  green  sand  when  weathered  is  brown  or  rusty 
coloaredi  lh«  glauconite  being  oxidized  to  timonite.  Calcareous 
sands  or  hnpim  limestones  with  glauconite  are  also  by  no 
means  rare,  an  example  being  the  well-known  Kentish  Rag. 
In  the  Chalk'Nck  and  Oialk-msri  of  sone  paita  of  England 
glauconite  is  rather  frequent,  andgtauoonltic  chalk  is  known  also 
in  the  north  of  France.  Among  the  oUeit  tocks  which  coniain 
this  mineral  are  the  Lower  Starian  of  the  St  Petstsbuiv  district, 


but  it  is  very  rare  in  the  Palaeosaicfoanatioaa,posaUy  becauseit 
undergoes  crystalline  change  «dd  is  abo  liable  to  be  oiuliaed 

and  converted  into  other  ferruginous  minersla.  It  baa  hees 
suggested  that  certain  deposits  of  iron  ores  mi^  owe  thciir  or^in 

to  deposits  of  glauconite,  as  for  example  those  of  the  Mcsabi 

range.  Minnesota,  l^.S-.A.  (J.  S.  F.) 

GLAUCOUS  {Cr.  yXavniit,  bright,  gleaming),  a  word  meaning  of 

asea-green  colour,  in  ho»  any  covered  witli  bloom,  likea  plum  ora 
cabbage 

OLAUCUS  ("  bright "),  the  name  oi  several  ligures  in  Greek 
mythology,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  following: 

1.  Glaucus,  surnamed  Pontius,  a  sea  divinity.  Originally  a 
fisherman  and  diver  of  Anthedon  in  Boeotia,  having  eaten  of  a 
certain  magkal  heifo  sown  by  CroDus,  he  leapt  into  the  sea,  where 
he  was  changed  mto  a  god,  and  endowed  wiih  the  gift  of  nnening 
propbeQr.  According  to  others  he  sprang  into  the  sea  for  love 
of  the  sea-god  Mclicertcs,  with  whom  he  was  often  identified 
(.\thenaeus  vii.  3t/>).  lie  was  worshipped  not  only  at  .Anthedon, 
but  on  the  coasts  of  Clreece,  Sicily  and  Spain,  where  tishermen 
and  sailors  at  Certain  seasons  watched  for  his  arrival  during  the 
night  in  order  to  consult  him  (Pausanias  i%.  22).  In  art  he  is 
depicted  as  a  vigorous  old  man  with  long  hair  and  beard,  his  body 
terminating  in  a  scaly  tail,  his  breast  covered  with  shells  and  sea- 
weed. He  was  s.aid  to  have  been  the  builder  and  pilot  of  the 
Aigo,  and  to  have  been  changed  into  a  god  after  the  fight  between 
the  Argonauts  and  T^Trhetiiaus.  He  assisted  the  expedition  in 
vaiioua  ways  (Atheoaieus,  loc,  at,',  see  alsoOvid,if<laM.xiii.  904). 
Gkncus  was  the  subject  of  a  sa^rric  drama  by  Aeschylaa.  He 
was  famous  for  his  amours,  especially  those  with  ScyUa  and  Circe. 

See  the  exhaustive  monograph  by  R.  Gaedechens,  CAaukos  der 
Mefrcatt  I  iS/io'i,  and  article  bv  the  same  in  Ruecher's  LtxUttm  4tr 
Af.y.'A...'.J/;ir;  arul  lor  GlaucUB  and  S.-ylLa,  E.  \  inct  in  iltMSii 
V  insuluto  di  CorrespondetK;  an  hruiof^Ua,  x\  .  (1H43). 

3.  Glaucus,  usually  surnamed  I'olnkus,  from  I'otniac  near 
Thebes,  son  of  Sisyphus  by  Merope  and  father  of  beilerophon. 
According  to  the  legend  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  marcs 
(Virgil,  Gtorgics,  iii.  367;  Hyginus,  Fab.  2y).  ?7i)  On  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  also  at  Olympia  and  Xemea,  he  waa 
worshipped  asTaraxippus  ("  tetiifier  of  hoiaes  "),  bis  ghost  being 
said  to  appcer  and  frighten  the  horses  at  the  games  (Pansaniaa 
vi.  20).  lie  is  closely  akin  to  Glaucus  Pontius,  the  frantic  hoaes 
of  the  one  probably  representing  the  stormy  waves,  tbe  other 
the  sea  in  its  calmer  nuBod.  He  also  was  the  subject  of  a  lost 
drama  of  .\escliylus. 

i.  Ct.-vccfs.  the  ^on  of  Minos  and  PasiphaC.  When  a  child, 
wjiilc  piayitlg  at  ijall  or  pursuing  a  mou.sc,  he  fell  into  a  jar  of 
honey  and  was  sr^jothcreii.  His  father,  after  a  v.iin  searcii  for 
him,  consulted  the  oracle,  and  was  reiertcd  to  the  person  who 
should  suggest  the  aptesl  comparison  for  one  of  the  cows  of 
Minos  which  had  the  power  of  sasuntiing  three  different  cctlours. 
Polyidus  of  Argos,  who  had  likened  it  to  a  mu!bcrr>'  (or  bramble), 
whkh  flmticw  from  whiu  to  red  and  then  to  black,  soon  af ter- 
watds  discovered  the  chiM;  but  on  Iw  confcsdnig  his  inability 
to  restore  him  to  life,  be  was  shut  np  la  a  vault  with  the  corpse. 
Here  he  killed  a  serpent  whi^  was  revived  by  a  companion, 
which  laid  a  certain  herb  upon  it.  With  the  same  herb  Polyidus 
brought  the  dead  Glaucus  back  to  life.  .According  to  others, 
he  owed  his  recovery  to  .\esculaptus.  The  story  was  the  subject 
of  plays  by  the  three  great  Greek  tragedians,  and  was  often 
represented  in  mimic  dances. 

See  H>'5:inus.  Fab.  136;  .Apullodorus  iii.  3.  10;  C.  Hock,  Kreta, 
iii.  1829;  C.  Kckcrmann,  \feUmpus,  1840. 

4.  Glaucus,  son  of  Hippolochus,  and  grandson  of  Bcllerophon, 
mythical  progenitor  of  the  kings  of  Ionia.  He  waji  a  Lycian 
prince  who,  along  with  his  cousin  Sarpedon,  assisted  Priam  in 
the  Trojan  War.  When  he  found  himself  opposed  to  Diomedes, 
with  whom  he  was  connected  by  ties  of  hoqiitslity,  they  ceased 
fij^iting  and  enchanged  amour.  Statoetheeqnipnient  of  Glaucus 
was  gaUcn  and  that  of  Diomedes  bnUMn,  the  caqxesHon  "  (olden 
for  bnzen  "  {Iliad,  vi.  236)  came  to  be  used  proverbially  for  a 
bad  exchange.   Cdaucu.s  was  afterwards  stain  by  .\}ax. 

All  the  above  arc  exhaustively  treated  by  R.  Gaedecheas  in  Erscb 
and  Gfubcr's  AUgmiiM  SmympUm. 
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GLAZING 


OLAZINQ.— The  business  of  the  glazier  may  be  confined  to 
the  mere  titling  and  setting  of  glass  (ti.v.),  even  the  cutting  up 
of  the  plates  into  squares  being  generally  an  independent  art, 
requiring  a  degree  of  tact  and  judgment  not  necessarily  possessed 
by  the  building  arti6ccr.  The  tools  generally  used  by  the  glazier 
are  the  diamond  for  cutting,  laths  or  straight  edges,  tee  square, 
measuring  rule,  glazing  knife,  hacking  knife  and  hammer,  duster, 
sash  tool,  two-fool  rule  and  a  glazier's  cradle  for  carrying  the 
glass.  Glaziers'  materials  are  glass,  putty,  priming  or  paint, 
springs,  wash-leather  or  india-rubber  for  door  panels,  size,  black. 
The  glass  is  supplied  by  the  manufacturer  and  cut  to  the  sizes 
required  for  the  particular  work  to  be  executed.  Putty  is  made 
of  whiting  and  linseed  oil,  and  is  generally  bought  in  iron  kegs 
of  i  or  1  cwt.;  the  putty  should  always  be  kept  co%'ered  over, 
and  when  found  to  be  getting  hard  in  the  keg  a  little  oil 
should  be  put  on  it  to  keep  it  moist.  Priming  is  a  thin  coat  of 
paint  with  a  small  amount  of  red  lead  in  it.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  after  the  sashes  for  the  windows  are  fitted  they  arc 
sent  to  the  glazier's  and  primed  and  glazed,  and  then  returned 
to  the  job  and  hung  in  their  proper  positions.  When  priming 
sashes  it  is  important  that  the  rebates  be  thoroughly  primed, 
ebe  the  putty  will  not  adhere.  .Ml  wood  that  is  to  be  painted 
requires  before  being  primed  to  have  the  knots  coated  w-ith 
knotting.  When  the  priming  is  dr>-,  the  glass  is  cut  and  fitted 
into  its  place;  each  pane  should  fit  easily  with  about  -^lii  in. 
play  all  round.  The  gkzier  runs  the  putty  round  the  rebates 
with  his  hands,  and  then  beds  the  glass  in  it,  pushing  it  down 
tight,  and  then  further  secures  it  by  knocking  in  small  nails, 
called  glaziers'  sprigs,  on  the  rebate  side.  He  then  trims  up 
the  edges  of  the  protruding  putty  and  bevels  oil  the  putty  on 
the  rebate  or  outside  of  the  sash  with  a  putty  knife.  The  sash 
is  then  ready  for  painting.  Large  squares  and  plate  glass  are 
usually  inserted  when  the  sashes  are  hung  to  avoid  risks  of 
breakage.  For  inside  work  the  panes  of  glass  are  generally 
secured  with  beads  (not  with  putty),  and  in  the  best  work 
these  beads  are  fixed  with  brass  screws  and  caps  to  allow  of  easy 
removal  without  breaking  the  beads  and  damaging  the  paint, 
&c.  In  the  case  of  glass  in  door  panels  where  there  is  much 
vibration  and  slamming,  the  glass  is  bedded  in  wash-leather 
or  india-rubber  and  secured  with  beads  as  before  mentioned. 

The  most  common  glass  and  that  generally  used  is  clear  sheet 
in  varying  thicknesses,  ranging  in  weight  from  15  to  30  oz.  per  sq. 
variMtt  ^"^^  qualities  of  English 

ofgUMM.  fofC'g"  manufacture.  But  there  arc  many  other 
varieties  -obscured,  fluted,  enamelled,  coloured  and 
ornamental,  rolled  and  rough  plate,  British  polished  plate, 
patent  plate,  fluted  rolled,  quarry  rolled,  chequered  rough,  and 
a  variety  of  figured  rolled,  and  stained  glass,  and  crown-glass 
with  bulls"-eycs  in  the  centre. 

Lead  light  glazing  is  the  glazing  of  frames  with  small  squares 
of  glass,  which  arc  held  together  by  reticulations  of  lead;  these 
arc  secured  by  means  of  copper  wire  to  iron  saddle  bars,  which 
are  let  into  mortices  in  the  wood  frames  or  stone  jambs.  This 
is  formed  with  strips  of  lead,  soldered  at  the  angles;  the  glass 
is  placed  between  the  strips  and  the  lead  flattened  over  the 
edges  of  glass  to  secure  it.  This  is  much  used  in  public  build- 
ings and  private  residences.  In  Weldon's  method  the  saddle 
bars  are  bedded  in  the|  centre  of  the  strips  of  lead,  thus 
strengthening  the  frame  of  lead  strips  and  giving  a  better 
appearance. 

Wired  rolled  plate  or  wired  cast  pkU,  usually  J  in.  thick,  has 
wire  netting  embedded  in  it  to  prevent  the  glass  from  falling 
in  the  case  of  fire;  its  use  is  obligatory  in  London  for  all  lantern 
and  skylights,  screens  and  doors  on  the  staircases  of  public 
and  warehouse  buildings,  in  accordance  with  the  London  Building 
Act.  It  is  also  used  for  the  decks  of  ships  and  for  port  and  cabin 
lights,  as  it  is  much  stronger  than  plain  glass,  and  if  fractured  is 
held  together  by  the  wire. 

Patent  prismatic  rolled  glass,  or  "  rcfrax  "  (fig.  1),  consists  of  an 
effectual  application  of  the  well-known  properties  of  the  prism; 
it  absorbs  all  the  light  that  strikes  the  window  opening,  and 
diffuses  it  in  the  most  efficient  manner  possible  in  the  darkest 


portions  of  the  apartment.  It  can  be  fixed  in  the  ordinary 
way  or  placed  over  the  existing  glass. 

Pavement  lights  (fig.  2)  and  stallboard  lights  arc  constructed 
with  iron  frames  in  small  squares  and  glazed  with  thick  prismatic 
glass,  and  are  used  to  light  basements.  They 
are  placed  on  the  pavement  and  under  shop 
fronts  in  the  portion  called  the  stallboard,  and 
arc  also  inserted  in  iron  coal  plates. 

Great  skill  has  of  late  years  been  displayed  in 
the  ornamentation  of  glass  such  as  is  seen  in 
public  saloons,  restaurants,  &c.,  as,  for  instance, 
in  bevelling  the  edges,  silvering,  brilliant  cutting, 
embossing,  bending,  cutting  shelving  to  fancy 
shapes  and  polishing,  and  in  glass  ventilators. 

There  are  several  patent  methods  of  roof  glazing. 
»u<-h  aa  are  applied  to  railway  stations,  uudios 
and  printing  and  other  factories  rcquir- 
in^  li^ht.  Some  of  the  first  patent;*  of  guubtw 
thi-s  kind  were  erected  with  wood  glazing  Mfiar- 
bars:  these  were  unsightly,  since  they  required  to 
be  of  large  sectional  area  when  spanning  a  distance 
of  7  or  8  ft.,  and  also  requires  to  be  constantly 
painted.  This  was  a  source  of  trouble;  the  roof 
was  constantly  leaking  and,  moreover,  it  was  not 
fire-resisting. 

Of  subsequent  patents  one  includes  the  use  of 

steel  T-biirs,  in  which  the  gb.s.s  is  bedded  and  FlG.  I.  Prism 

covered  with  a  capping  of  copper  or  zinc  st-curi'd  Window  Glass, 
with  bolt*  and  nuts.  Another  employs  steel  bars 
covered  with  lead;  and  this  is  a  very  good  method,  as  the  bars  are 
of  small  section,  require  no  painting,  and  are  also  fire-resisting. 
There  is  one  reason  for  preferrmg  wood  to  steel,  namely,  that  wo<xt 
docs  not  expand  and  contract  like  steel  docsu  After  the  sun  has  boi-n 
on  Btecl  bars,  espermlly  those  in  long  lengths,  they  tend  to  buckle 
and  then  when  cold  contract,  thus  getting  out  of  shape;  there  is  also 
the  possibility  that  when  expanding  tncy  may  break  the  gbsM. 
This  is  more  noticeable  in  the  case  of  iron  ventilating  frames,  in  this 
glazing,  which  after  having  weathered  for  a  year  or  two  will  begin 
to  get  out  of  shape  and  so  give  trouble  in  opening  and  closing. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  fit  the  glass  in  iron  bars  tightly,  but 


Fig.  2. — Section  through  Pri»n>  Pavement  Light,  the  direction  oJ 
light  rays  being  indicated  by  arro\fs. 

a  good  ith  in.  play  all  round  should  be  allowed.  A  few  of  the 
systems  of  patent  roof  glazing  will  be  described  in  the  following 
pages,  together  with  illustrations. 

The  system  of  glazing  known  as  the  "  British  Challenge  "  (fig.  3), 
with  steel  bars  enra.sed  with  a  sheeting  of  4 -lb  lead,  is  very  simple 
and  durable,  needs  no  painting,  and  can  be  fixed  at  as  much  as  «  ft. 
clear  bearings,  with  the  liars  spaced  2  ft.  apart.  The  ends  of  the 
Ijars  rest  on  the  wood  or  steel  purlins  or  plates,  and  are  either  notched 
and  screwed  down,  or  simply  fitted  with  a  bracket  which  is  screwed. 
The  bar  is  of  T  section  with  condensation  grooves,  and  the  lead 
wings  on  top  are  turned  down  on  to  the  glass  alter  fittiltg.  This 
lead-covered  steel  bar 
is  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  plain  steel 
bar  a«  it  is  entirely 
unalTectcd  by  smoke, 
acids  or  exhaust  fumes 
from  steam  engines; 
this  is  important  in 
the  case  of  a  railway 
station,  where  the 
fumes  would  otherwise 
eat  the  .steel  away  and 
so  weaken  the  bars  that  in  time  they  would  snap.  Another  somewhat 
similar  system  is  known  as  "  Mellowes'  Eclipse  Roof  Glazing  "  (fig.  4). 
It  consists  of  steel  T-bars  having  lead  wings  on  top  to  turn  on  to  the 
glas.s  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  la.st,thetop  wings  being  double  and 
the  underside  of  the  bar  having  an  additional  wing  to  catch  the  con- 
densation. The  HeywiMid  combination  system  (fig.  5)  is  composed 
of  gaU'anized  steel  T-bars,  sometimes  eaca.«ed  in  lead  and  sometime* 
partly  eitca^ed.   it  has  a  capping  and  condensation  gutters  of  lead. 


Fiti.  3.— "I  British 
Challenge  "  Glazing. 


Fic.  a. — .Vfellowes' 
Glazing. 
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FkC  5.— Heywoocl  s 

,  Glaring. 


and  I  he  is  l)i  ii(icd  on  asbi  sios  packing  to  Rct  a  In  tti  r  tx'aring 

•xlgf.  x->  a-:  111  bf  lii-lij  moro  •«i-iiriOy.  Hoiw'n  ^l.i/ing  i>>  vt  rv  similar, 
but  thi"  bars  arc  cither  T  or  cross  according  to  the  s]jan.  The 
"  PcrfiTlion  "  Kl'"i'V<  o^'il  by  Vlcii6r»  Hclliwcll  &  Co.  (fig.  f>)  is  com- 
po«e<l  of  stce\  shafxrd  T  bars  with  copper  capping,  secured  with  bolts 
and  nuts  and  having  asbestos  packing  on 
top  of  the  gtass  under  the  of  the 

cappine.  Pcnnycijok's  glaxing  is  corapoK-d 
of  stc*!  shaped  T  encased  with  Icid 
and  li  ai!  winKN,  Rcnrllc's  "  Invincible  " 
glaring  :lw,.  is  ci..!ujK..--j<i  u!'  sled  J  bars 
with  sixvially  sUuixd  copixr  ».ni-r  and  con- 
denaatUMi  channels,  all  formed  in  the  one 
piece  and  resting  on  top  of  the  T  steel; 
the  glass  rests  on  the  tine  channel,  and  a 
copper  capping  is  fixed  o>'cr  the  edges  of 
the  gUss  and  Nfcurcd  with  boltii  and  nuts. 
Ocard's  Kl.iziiii;  i^i  very  similar,  and  is  com- 
posed of  T  iiee\  encased  with  ksad;  it 
-laioM  to  MflHt  M  drilHflg  for  fawf  iron 

   roola.  Tbm  am  alio  oHmt  trntrnM 

'  Gluing,  posed  of  wood  bars  with  condensation  gutter 
and  capping  of  copper  secured  with  boli» 
an'l  nuts,  and  asbestos  pacldiig  with  alight 
ilitb  rr  ni  es  in  >ome  minor  mattCltb  but  these 
«\  >ti-nis  arc  but  little  used. 
Cloisonne  glass  is  a  patent  ornamental 
lormed  by  placing  two  pieces  flat 
t.^aiti'^t  each  other  enclosing  a  species  of 
pliss   mosaic.     Designs  arc  worlccd  and 
!ihapi  (i  in  gilt  wire  and  placed  on  one  sheet 
of  gUiss;  the  sfiacc  between  the  wire  is 
tht'ti   hlled  in  with  coloured  beads,  and 
.nii>rli<  r  sheet  of  glass  is  placed  on  top  of 
"  ln\-inciblc "  CUsinK  '"^P  ^^'"'^  ■»  position,  and  the  edges 

of.tlw  fllMt  Mc  bound  with  Uaen, 


•to  keep  tfacB  fim^ 

GIms  ii  now  nwd  for  deooiative  puxpouB,  auch  m  ««tl  ilHng 
and  ceiBiigi;  it  is  floloan4  md  d«oonted  iii  •Imoit  tay  dude 
and  preseots  a  very  effective  appeatance.  An  invention 
has  been  patented  for  building  houses  entirely  of 
glass;  the  walls  are  constructed  of  blocks  or  hrirks 
of  opaque  glass,  the  several  walls  being  varied  in  thickness 
according  to  the  constructional  requirements. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  daylight  has  much  to  do  with  the 
saniiar)'  condition  of  all  buildings,  and  this  being  so  the  proper 
distribution  of  daylight  to  a  building  is  of  the  greatest  |x>ssible 
importance,  and  must  be  effected  by  an  ample  provision  of 
windows  judidoualy  amnged.  The  heads  of  all  windows  should 
be  kqit  as  nesr  tbs  OsBinc  as  poasibic,  aa  well  to  obtain  easy 
ventllatioD  as  to  ensure  food  Qghtinf.  Aa  far  aa  is  practicable 
a  building  should  be  plUined  so  that  cadi  n«m  icGcnes  the 
sun's  rays  for  some  |>an  of  the  day.  This  is  nidy  ao  cas>' 
matter,  especially  in  towns  where  the  aspect  of  the  btulding 
is  out  of  the  architect's  hands.  The  best  sites  for  light  arc 
found  in  streets  running  north  and  sovith  and  cast  and  west, 
and  lighting  areas  or  courts  in  buildings  should  alwa>'S  if  posidble 
be  arranged  on  these  lines.  The  task  of  adequately  lifihUng 
lofty  city  buildings  has  been  greatly  minimizcil  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  many  forms  of  reflecting  and  intensifying  coiilrivances, 
which  are  used  to  deflect  light  into  those  apartments  into  which 
daylight  doea  not  dinctly  peuettate,  and  which  would  otherwise 
require  the  use  of  aitifichi  lifbt  to  noder  them  of  any  use; 
the  most  useful  of  these  tnmiiUaiis  an  the  various  fonnaof 
prism  glass  abrcady  rifcrred  to  and  OhistcBted  in  this  artide. 

See  L.  F.  Day.  SfaM  oui  Patetaf  Gtatsx  and  W.  Eckstein. 
Tmleritr  Lighting.  0-  Bt.} 

GLAZUNOV,  ALEXANDER  CONSTANTINOVTCH  (1865-  ), 
Russian  musical  composer,  was  born  in  St  I'ctcrshurg  on  the 
loth  of  .\uKust  i>.65,  his  lather  being  a  publisher  and  lKH)kscllcr. 
He  showed  an  early  talent  for  music,  and  studied  for  a  year  or 
SO  with  Rimsky-Korsakov.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  composed 
a  tQrmphony  (afterwards  elaborated  and  published  as  op.  5), 
bat  fab  opus  I  was  a  quartet  in  D,  followed  by  a  pianoforte 
sidte  OB  S-a<-k-a,  the  dimiiuitive  of  his  name  Akxander.  In 
itt4  he  was  taken  by  Unt,  and  soon  bccaaae  kaowa  ts  a 
CMBposer.  His  lint  qmiiHiaqy  was  played  that  year  at  Wdniar, 
and  he  appeared  aa'  a  ooaductor  at  the  Fstb  exfaifaitimi  in  1889. 
In  i$97  Us  finirth  and  fifth  qnuphoniea  were  periacuKd  in  LoQ^ 


ntt^ff  own  eowliictiiifv  In  1900  he  hfmmft  pnofMOF  tx  *V> 
St  Peterrtwiig  ooasennloirB.   Ka  separate  irasks,  indndins 

ordicstial  symphonies,  dance  music  and  songs,  make  a  long 
list.  Glazunov  is  a  leading  representative  of  the  modern  Russian 

schwl.  .Hid  a  master  of  l^r^hc^tr.atio:l ;  his  tendency  .is  rompared 
with  contcm[wrary  kussian  composers  is  towards  vla-^Miai  torm, 
and  he  was  much  intlucnccd  by  Brahms,  though  in  '  [iroKrammc 
music  "  he  is  represented  by  such  works  as  his  symphonic  poems 
The  Forest,  Slenka  Razin,  The  Kremlin  and  his  suite  Aus  dcm 
ifiUtlaJter.  His  ballet  music,  as  in  Raymonda,  achieved  much 
popiiiarity. 

GLBBB  (Lat.  ftoefra,  ^Itba,  dod  or  lunq)  of  earth,  heooe  soil, 
knd},  in  ecdetiastical  law  the  land  devoted  to  the  nalatcnaaoe 
of  the  incnndieot  of  a  church.  Bun  (JBedMoiMeal  Lam,  s*. 
"Gkbe  Lands")  says:  "Every  dnudi  of  common  ri^t  is 
entitled  to  house  and  glcbe^  and  the  — of  them  at  the 
first  was  of  such  absolute  necesdty  that  without  them  no  church 
cou!  1  In-  regularly  consecrated.  The  house  and  glebe  arc  both 
comprehended  un<ler  the  word  munse,  of  which  the  rule  of  the 
CAnon  law  is,  smicitum  est  ul  !<»;.■. n erdesiae  unus  mansus 
integer  iibsi/ue  uUo  senitio  tribuaiur."  In  the  technical  language 
of  English  law  the  fcc-simpic  of  the  glebe  is  said  to  lie  in  abeyance, 
that  is,  it  exists  "  only  in  the  remembrance,  expectation  and 
intendment  of  the  law."  But  the  freehold  la  in  the  parson, 
although  at  OMMDon  law  he  could  alienate  the  same  only  with 
proper  consent, — thatb,inhiscase,  with  the  consent  of  the  bishepi, 
The  disabling  statutes  of  Mi^wh  (Alienation  by  Biahoft, 
1559,  and  Difaqiidatioaa,  ftc,  1571)  made  void  all  aUtntlMia 
by  ecclesiastical  persons,  except  leases  for  the  term  «f  tirent]^ 
one  years  or  three  lives.  By  an  act  of  1842  (5  &  6  Vtet.  c.  J7, 
Ecflcsiast'cal  leases)  glebe  land  and  buildings  may  be  let  on 
lease  for  farming  purposes  fur  fuurleeu  years  or  on  an  improving 
lease  for  twenty  years.  But  the  parsonage  house  and  ten  acres 
of  glebe  situate  most  conveniently  for  occupation  must  not  be 
leased.  By  the  Ecclesiastical  Leasing  .\cts  of  i  .'^.i-'  ( &  f> 
\'ict.  c.  loS)  and  185H  glebe  lands  may  be  let  on  building  leases 
for  not  more  than  ninety-nine  years  and  on  mining  leases  for 
not  more  than  sixty  years.  TTie  Tithe  Act  1842,  the  Glebe 
Lands  Act  1888  and  various  other  acts  make  provision  for  the 
sale,  purchase,  eirhangn  and  fift  of  glebe  lands.  In  Soota 
cccieafaisHcal  law,  the  manse  no 
house,  the  glebe  being  the  land  to  whicfa  he  is  eatitkd  I 
to  his  stipend.  All  parish  ministers  appear  to  be  entitled  to  a 
glebe,  except  the  ministers  in  rr>yal  burghs  proper,  who  cannot 
claim  a  glebe  ui^less  there  be  a  landowner's  district  annexed; 
and  even  in  that  c.^se,  when  there  an  two  .  it  la  only 

the  first  who  has  a  claim. 

See  Phillimore,  Ecclrsioilical  Lav  (and  ed.);  Cripo-s,  l.-i-.v  r  *' 
Church  and  Clergy;  Leach,  Ttihe  Acts  (6th  od.);  Dart.  Vendors  and 
Purchasers  t7th  cd.}. 

GLEE,  a  musical  term  for  a  part-song  of  a  particular  kind. 
The  word,  as  well  as  the  thing,  is  essentially  confined  to  England. 
The  technical  meaning  has  been  explained  in  different  ways; 
but  there  is  little  doubt  of  its  derivation  through  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word  {i.e,  merriment,  entertainment)  frmn  the  A.S. 
^€09,  fte>  conesponding  to  Lat.  fatirfNifls,  ddectamentiun,  bCBOe 
Imdttt  «MMfe«f;  on  the  other  hand,  a  muiical  **  |^  "  b  by  DO 
means  aeccaaarily  a  merry  composition.  GIsewiB  (A.S.  "  i^co- 

man  ")  is  translated  simply  as  "  musicus  "  or  "  cantor,"  to  which 
the  less  distinguished  titles  of  "  mimus,  jodsta,  scurra,"  are 
frequently  added  in  old  dictionaries.  The  accomplishments 
and  social  position  of  the  x'ceman  seem  to  have  b«H:n  as  varied 
as  those  of  the  Provencal  "  joglar  '  Tliere  arc  early  example's  of 
the  word  "  glee  "  being  used  as  synonymous  with  harmony  or 
concerted  music.  The  farmer  explanation,  for  instance,  is 
given  in  the  Promptorium  partttlerum,  a  work  of  the  1  sth  century. 
Glee  in  its  present  meaning  tigai&es,  broadly  qieaking,  a  piece 
of  concerted  vocal  music,  feneraOy  untcowpwiied,  and  for 
male  voices,  though  exceptions  arc  found  to  the  kst  two  natrio- 
tions.  The  number  of  voices  ought  not  to  be  less  than  three. 
As  regards  musical  form,  the  glee  is  little  distinguished  from  the 
catchj— the  two  terms  being  often  used  indlscriminatdy  for  the 
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same  song;  but  there  is  a  distina  difference  between  it  and  the 
madrigal — one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  concerted  music  known 
io  EnglaixL  While  the  ""^"r'  does  not  show  a  diitinctioa  of 
ooBtiutad  mrnmaaUt,  this  featon  Is  abaolut^  acocuary  in 
thence.  latbeiMHirigdtlwaioveiiMntaftlwvdCMiittikUy 
ooBtnpunUl,  wbltetkeinminodeniiianiiaOowtof  ftvorticat- 
meat  and  more  oompact  haimonies.  Diffennces  of  tonelity  are 
fuOy  explained  by  the  devel<^)ment  of  the  art,  for  while  the 
madrigal  rcarhcd  its  arnir  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  tinu  ,  the  glcc 
proper  was  little  known  before  the  Commonweal; h,  and  its 
most  famous  reprewntatives  lielong  to  the  iSlh  cintury  and  the 
first  quarter  of  the  igth.  Among  the  numerous  lolletlioiis  of 
the  innumerable  pieces  of  this  kind,  only  one  of  the  earliest 
aad  tno&l  famous  may  be  mentioned,  Catch  that  Cakh  ciiii,  a 
Chcic*  CaUeetitm  of  Catches,  Rounds  and  Canons,  for  Ikree  and 
four  voices,  published  by  John  Hiltoo  in  1652.  The  name 
"  glee,"  however,  appears  for  the  tut  time  tn  John  Playford's 
Matkal  CompmioH,  puhiished  ttnaty^ae  yctn  afterwards, 
aad  itprimod  agria  and  apfci,  iilth  addMoro  1^  later  composers 
— Hemy  PuicaU,  WQHan  Odt  aad  Jolm  Blow  among  the 
number.  The  oiigiaatiir  cf  tlie  ^ee  in  ita  modem  fom  was 
Dr  Ame,  bom  in  1710.  Among  later  English  musicians  famous 
for  their  glees,  catches  and  part-songs,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned:  -Attwo<)<l,  Boyc'e,  liishop.  Crotch,  Callcx)tt,  Shield. 
Stevens.  Horslcy.  Webb  and  Knyvelt.  The  convivial  tharartrr 
of  the  ^ee  led.  in  the  i8th  century,  to  the  formation  of  variiius 
societies,  which  ntfered  prizes  and  medals  for  the  best  conifxjsi- 
fions  01  the  kind  an<l  assembled  for  social  and  artistic  purposes. 
The  most  famous  amonjis;  lhe^c' — The  Glcc  Club — was  founded 
in  1787,  and  at  first  used  to  meet  at  the  house  of  Mr  Robert 
Smith,  in  St  Paul'a  churchyard.  Thia  club  waa  dissolved  in 
1857.  A  similar  socte^r— The  Catch  Chil>-~«aa  fofmcd  In  1761 
and  ia      in  C3daunca>  ' 

4UBCnn«  two  graqpa  of  caatlet  in  Germany,  thn  named 
from  thdr  rfiwnhlairr  to  each  other  (Ger.  gMcA-like,  or 
fcaembUng).  The  tint  ia  a  group  of  three,  each  situated  on  a 
ilill  in  Thuringia  between  Gotha  and  Erfurt.  One  of  these 
called  Glcichcn,  the  Wandcrsicbcncr  Glciche  (i2Ji  ft.  above 
the  sea),  was  besieged  unsuccessfully  by  the  cmpcTor  Henry 
in  loSS.  It  was  the  seal  of  a  line  of  counts,  one  of  whom,  Ernest 
III.,  a  crusader,  is  the  subject  of  a  romantic  ic^'ciid.  II:iving 
been  captured,  he  was  released  from  his  imprisonment  liy  a 
Turkish  woman,  who  returned  with  him  to  Germany  and  became 
his  wife,  a  papal  dispensation  allowing  him  to  live  with  two 
wives  at  the  same  time  (see  Rdneck,  Die  Sage  von  der  Doppetthe 
eines  Crafen  von  Gleicken,  1891).  After  belonging  to  the  elector 
of  M^nz  the  castle  became  the  propeny  of  Prussia  in  1803. 
The  aecond  caitle  Is  called  HiUbiBB  (ijog  ft.  above  the  sea). 
Una  ciiated  at  eariy  as  704  aad  wm  Mcged  by  Henry  IV. 
in  1087.  It  came  into  the  hands  of  Pnaala  fa  1S05.  The  third 
castle,  Wachaenburg  (1358  ft.),  is  still  inhabited  and  contains 
a  collection  of  weapons  and  pictures  bdongiag  to  its  owner,  the 
duke  of  Saxe-Coburg- Gotha,  whose  family  obtained  possession 
of  it  in  1368.  It  wasbuUt  about  935  (see  Beyer,  Die  drei  Gleichen, 
Erfurt.  1808).  The  other  group  consists  of  two  caslies,  N'eucn- 
Glcichen  and  .\lten-Gleichen.  Both  are  ia  ndna  aad  CMnm 
two  hills  about  2  m.  S.E.  from  Gotiingen. 

The  name  of  Gleichen  is  taken  by  the  family  descended  from 
Prince  Victor  of  Hohenlohc-Langenburg  through  his  marriage 
with  Miss  Laura  Seymour,  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  George 
Francis  Seymour,  a  branch  of  the  Hohenlohe  fanuly  having  at 
one  tine  owned  part  of  the  county  of  Gleichen. 

•UBft,  OWBiai  (i75l-iA4o),  Scottish  divine,  waa  bom  at 
BoghaD,  KincnnKneslme,  on  die  istb  of  May  1753,  the  ion  of  a 
fanner.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  King's  College. 
Aberdeen,  where  the  first  prize  in  mathematics  and  physical  and 
moral  sciences  fell  to  him.  In  his  twenty-first  year  he  l,n>k 
orders  in  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  ordained  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  a  congregation  at  Pittcnweem.  Fife,  whence 
hcrcmovedin  1700  to  Stirling.  He  became  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  Monthly  Rfviru,  the  (iVfi.'.'i  T);  jfi'.t  Mji^iizinf,  the  Anli- 
jMobin  Review  aad  the  BrUisk  Critic.   He  also  wrote  several 


articles  for  the  third  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  editor,  Colin  Macfarquhar,  in  1793,  was 
engaged  to  edit  the  remaining  volumes.  Among  bitptinGipal 
contributions  to  this  work  were  artideaoo  "lastiact*"  "Theology" 
and  "  MetaphyiiGS."  The  two  suppiemsntaiy  vtduaMa  woe 
m.-unlylitsown  wnfc.  He  was  twice  chooeB  Udiop  of  Donhdd, 
but  the  opposition  of  Bishop  Stunner,  af  terwardsprimus,  rendered 
the  election  on  both  occasions  ineffectual.  In  1808  he  was  con- 
secrated assistant  and  successor  to  the  bishop  of  Brechin,  in  1810 
was  preferred  to  the  sole  charge,  and  in  iSi6  was  elected  primus 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  in  which  cipacity  he  greatly 
aided  in  the  introduction  of  many  u.seful  reforms,  in  fostering  a 
more  catholic  and  tolerant  spirit,  and  in  cementing  a  firm 
alliance  with  the  sister  church  of  England.  He  died  at  Stirling 
on  the  olh  of  March  1S40. 

Besides  \'arious  sermons,  <  .Iric  w  as  the  author  of  Pimlu/ns  for  the 
Study  of  Theoiogy,  in  a  s<  rics  ofUttcr*  from  a  bi&hop  to  his  son  on 
his  admission  to  holy  orders  (iHJfj;  an  edition  of  Slatkhouse's 
History  of  the  Bible  (1817);  and  a  Uic  of  Robertson  the  hiiitorian, 
prefixed  to  an  edition  of  nis  works.  Sec  Life  of  Bishop  Cleig,  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Walker  (1879].  Letters  to  HenderMW  of  Edinburgn 
and  John  Douglas,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  are  in  the  British  Museum. 

His  third  and  only  suniving80in,GcoKGE  Robcbt  Gleio  (1796- 
1888),  waa  educated  at  Ghagow  University,  whence  he  passed  with 

a  Sneil  exhibition  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  He  abandoned  his 
scholastic  studies  to  enter  the  army,  and  served  with  distinction 
in  the  Peninsular  War  (1813-14),  and  in  the  .American  War,  in 
which  he  uas  thrice  wounded.  Resuming  his  work  at  O^tford,  he 
proceeded  B.A.  in  1S18,  M..-\.  in  iSii.  and,  having  l)een  ordained 
in  i8jo,  held  successively  curacies  at  Wesiwell  in  Kent  and  .A.sh 
(to  the  latter  the  rectory  of  Ivy  Church  was  added  in  1&22).  He 
was  subsequently  appointed  chaplain  of  Chelsea  hospital  (1824), 
chaplain-general  of  the  forces  (1844-1875)  and  inspector-general 
of  military  schools  (1846-1857).  From  1848  till  his  death  on  the 
9th  of  July  1888  he  was  piebend  of  Willesden  in  St  Paul's 
cathedral.  During  the  last  sixty  yean  of  his  life  1m  waa  a  pcoliliCt 
if  not  very  scientific,  writer;  he  wrote  for  BItekmoof*  Ma§mim 
and  Prasa's  Maitanu,  and  produced  a  large  number  of  Ustorical 
works. 

Among  the  latter  were  (besides  histories  of  the  campaigns  in  which 
he  served).  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro  (3  vols.,  l8jo);  History  of 
India  (4  vols.,  i^jo-iH^^S);  77i^  Leipiii  Camftaien  and  Lives  of 
Mil!lu\  ( 'vrt:ifUJFi<.Vf.(  (if'.v;  ;  Slury  of  Ihr  PuHl'-  of  Waterloo  (1847); 
Sketch  "f  the  MUitary  Ihilory  of  Great  Britain  (1845);  Sak's  Brigad* 
m  Afthanisiam  (1847):  buKraphics  of  Lord  dive  (1848),  the  OUJm 
of  Welliivtaa  (i86s),  and  Warren  Hastings  (tSsS;  tna  anUoct  of 
Macaula/s  csmy.  ia  which  it  la  described  as  "  thrae  bktasd  wdumca 
f  oO  of  ancHiEMM  cofieipoiidenoe  and  undhoctnbv  pnc^^ 

OUSn,  JQBAII  WIUBEH  LUDWIO  (1719-1803),  German 
poet,  was  bora  on  the  sod  of  April  1719  at  Ermslebcn,  near 
Halberstadt.  Having  studied  law  at  the  university  of  Halle  he 
became  secretary  to  Prince  William  of  Brandcnburg  Schwtdt 
at  Berlin,  where  he  ni.ode  the  acquaintance  of  Ew.ald  von  Klcist, 
whose  devoted  friend  he  became.  When  the  prince  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Prague,  Glcim  became  secretary  to  Prince  Leopold  of 
Dessau;  but  he  soon  gave  up  his  position,  not  being  able  to  bear 
the  roughness  of  the  "  Old  Dcssaucr."  After  residing  a  few 
years  in  Berlin  he  was  appointed,  in  1747,  secretary  of  the 
cathedral  chapter  at  Halberstadt.  "  Father  Gldm"  was  the  thie 
accorded  to  him  throughout  all  literary  Germany  on  account  of 
his  klad-hearted  thoui^  InoMiaidecate  and  undiacriminating 
patronage  alike  of  the  poets  aad  poetastciB  of  the  period.  He 
wroteaUuge  number  of  feehleimltatioas  of  AnacreoOfBoface  and 
the  minnesingeri,  a  dun  diAM:tie  poen  catkled  JETdlsM  «ibr  dte 
r<<«Bi«<*(i774),aadccilectioa»offiiMes  and  romances.  OfUgher 
merit  are  his  Pm$ssi$eke  Kri^ieder  wn  einem  Grenadier  (1758). 
These,  which  were  inspired  by  the  campaigrw  of  Frederick  II., 
are  often  distinguished  by  genuine  feeling:  and  \-igorous  force  of 
expression.  They  are  :dso  noteworthy  being  the  first  of  that 
long  series  of  nolile  political  songs  in  which  later  German  litera- 
ture is  so  rich.  With  this  exception,  Glcim's  writings  axe  for  the 
most  part  tamely  commonplace  in  thought  and  cxpMsion.  Ho 
died  at  Halberstadt  on  the  18th  of  February  1803. 

Glfini'ii  Samtliche  Werke  appeared  in  7  vols,  in  the  years  1811— 
1813;  a  reprint  of  the  Lieder  eines  Grenodien  was  publiahed  by 
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GLEIWITZ— 

A.  ^upr  in  l88j.  A  eood  «irlrrtinii  rif  CleimN  popfry  will  W  fottnd 
in  F,  Mi.iocker,  Anakreonliker  unj  prfUi^uck-polriolnikc  Lynkcr 
(ilM^).  Sec  W.  K6rtc,  GUims  Leben  atu  uinen  Brief  en  und  Sckrtjten 
1811).  Ht«  correspondence  with  Heinse  wa*  published  in  2  vols. 
■894-1896),  with  Lz  (1889),  in  both  cans  edited  by  C.  SchQddckopf. 

GLEIWITZ,  a  town  of  (Jtrrtnany,  in  the  Pnissian  province  of 
Silesia,  on  the  Kiodoitx,  and  the  railway  between  Oppein  and 
Cracow,  40  m.  S.E.  of  the  former  town.  Pop.  (1875)  14,136; 
(igos)  61,334.  It  possesses  two  Protestant  and  four  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  a  synagogue,  a  mining  school,  a  convent,  a 
hii^Mtal,twDotpltuumica,uidlMmcka.  GleiwiuiistlieoentKof 
tbeniBiBgiiidutiyaC Upper Skau.  Boidotlienyilfoiiiidiy, 
with  vUcb  ne  awaected  mThfw  nuvfiwtiiiiBi  mod  boikr- 
«mki>  dun  we  oUwr  fbtudiiet,  meal  mifit  and  maBttfactories 
of  wIKi  km  pipcti  oeincot  snd  paper. 

See  B.74ietache,  GtscUckte  ier  Sadt  Cieimti  (1886):  and  Sridd. 
J>ie  k&nigKche  Eistngitsserei  tu  GUiciiU  (Berlin,  1896). 

OLSNALHOND.  a  glen  of  Pertlialiire,  Scotland,  situated  to  the 

S.E.  of  Loch  Tay.  It  comprises  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the 
course  of  ihc  Almond,  or  a  distance  of  20  m.  For  the  greater 
part  it  follows  a  direction  cast  by  south,  but  at  Ni-wton  Bridge 
it  inclines  sharply  to  the  south-past  for  3  m..  anrt  narrows  to  such 
a  dcgrct  that  this  portion  is  known  :i5  the  Small  (or  Sma')  Glen. 
At  the  end  of  this  pass  the  gien  expands  and  runs  eastwards  as 
fir  u  the  well-known  public  school  of  Trinity  CoUefe,  where  ii 
may  be  considered  to  tenninate.  The  most  interesting  spot  in 
the  glen  is  that  traditUwally  known  as  the  grave  of  Ossian.  The 
dtttikt  cast  of  fiudiuty,  Dear  which  «» the  lemaini  oi  a  Rooiia 
camp,  is  said  to  be  the  Dmintodity  of  laa  MadaRB*!  itorim. 
The  mountainous  region  at  the  head  of  the  ^ten  ia  dominated  by 
Ben  y  Hone  or  Ben  Chonzic  (3048  ft.  high). 

OLENGAIRN,  EARLS  OF.  The  ist  carl  of  Glcncairn  In  the 
Scottish  peerage  was  Alf.xa.vdf.r  Cckmncham  (d.  i4SS),a&on 
of  Sir  Robert  C-uniiiiigham  of  Kilmaurs  in  Ayrhliire.  Made  a  lord 
of  the  Scottish  pariiameiit  as  Lord  Kilmauts  not  later  than  1469, 
Cunningham  was  created  earl  of  Glencairn  in  14.SS;  and  a  few 
weeks  later  be  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Sauchiebum  whilst 
fighting  for  Ring  James  III.  against  his  rebellious  son,  afterwards 
James  I\'.  His  son  and  successor,  Robert  (d.  c.  1490),  was 
deprived  of  his  earldom  by  James  IV.,  but  before  1505  this  had 
beta  levived  in  favour  of  Robert's  son,  CorsnotT  (d.  e.  is*b>)i 
wio  became  3fd  cad  «f  Ghsncaini,  aad  whose  son  Whuah 
dt,  149^1547)  was  the  4th  earl.  This  noblCi  am  early  adherent  of 
the  Reformation,  was  during  his  public  &e  frequcndy  in  the 
pay  and  service  of  England,  although  he  fought  on  the  Scottish 
side  at  the  battle  of  SoUvay  Muss  (154.'),  where  he  was  taken 
prisoner.  L'pon  his  release  early  in  1543  he  promised  to  adhere 
to  Ueory  VIII.,  who  was  anxious  to  bring  Scotland  under  his 
rule,  and  in  1544  he  entered  into  other  engagements  with  Henry, 
undertaking  itUer  aiia  to  deliver  Mary  queen  of  Scots  to  the 
English  king.  However,  be  was  defeated  by  James  Hamilton, 
earl  of  Anan,  and  the  project  failed;  Glencairn  then  deserted 
his  fcOow-^Ollspirator,  Matthew  Stewart,  earl  of  Lennox,  and 
canie  to  tcnns  with  the  q^eeiMBotlier,  Maiy  of  Guise,  and  ber 
party. 

William's  son,  AlCTAOTCT,  the  jtli  eail  (d.  1574).  was  a  more 
pronounced  reformer  than  iia  father,  whose  English  sympathies 
be  shared,  and  was  among  the  intimate  friends  of  John  Knox. 
In  March  1557  he  signed  the  letter  asking  Knox  to  return  to 
Scotland;  in  tie  foUowing  Dccemhir  he  subscribed  the  first 
"band"  of  the  Scottish  reformers;  and  he  anticipated  Lord 
James  Stewart,  afterwards  the  regent  Murray,  in  taking  up  arms 
agiainst  the  regent,  Mary  of  Guise,  in  1558.  Then,  joined  by 
Stewart  and  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  he  fought  against 
the  regent,  and  took  part  in  the  attendant  negotiations  with 
EUtabeth  of  England,  whom  he  visited  im  Londicm  in  December 
1560.  When  in  August  1561  Mary  queen  of  Soota  letumed  to 
Scotland,  Glencafaro  was  made  a  member  of  ber  councQ;  he 
remained  loyal  to  ber  after  she  bad  been  deserted  by  Mvumy, 
but  in  a  few  weeks  rejoined  Murray  and  the  other  Protestant 
lords,  returning  to  Mary's  side  in  1566.  .\fter  the  quccn  had 
married  the  earl  01  Boihweli  she  was  again  forsaken  by  Glen- 
calin,  who  fonibt  afsuiat  her  at  Carbeny  Hill  and  at  Laafnde. 
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The  earl,  who  was  alwaya  to  the  lore  in  deatraying  dmiclMS. 
abbeys  aiid  other  "nranunients  of  fdolatiy,"  died  on  the  ajrd  M 
November  1 574.  His  short  satirical  poem  against  the  (key  Friaii 

is  printed  by  Knox  in  his  History  «f  ike  Rtfarmatim. 

J.\UF:s,  the  7th  earl  (d.  c.  16^2),  took  part  in  the  seizure  of 
Jatncs  VI.,  called  the  raid  of  Ruthvcn  in  15S2.  Wim.iam,  the 
9th  carl  (c.  1610-1^)64),  a  somewhat  lukewarm  Royalist  during 
the  Civil  War,  wa*  a  P>iriy  to  the  "  engagement  "  between  the 
king  and  the  Scots  in  164;;  for  this  proceeding  the  Scottish 
parliament  deprived  him  of  his  office  as  lord  justice-general, 
and  nominally  of  his  earldom.  In  March  1653  Charles  II. 
commissioned  the  earl  to  command  the  Royalist  forces  in  Scotlandi 
pending  the  arrival  of  General  John  Middletoo,  and  the  insurreC' 
don  of  this  year  is  generally  known  as  Glencaim's  rising.  After 
its  fidhiie  be  was  betmyed  imd  hnpriioDed,  but  although  excepted 
from  pardon  be  was  not  executed;  and  when  Charles  II.  was 
restored  he  became  lord  chancellor  of  Scotland.  After  a  dispute 
with  h:s  former  friend,  James  Sharp,  archbishop  of  St  Andrews, 
hu  died  at  Bcllon  in  Had^Ungtonshire  on  the  ^olh  of  May  1664. 
This  earl's  son  JoirN  (d.  i7oi).  who  follower!  his  brother  Alexander 
as  nth  earl  in  1670,  was  a  supporter  of  the  Revolution  of  16S8, 
Hls  descendant,  Jamls,  the  14th  earl  (1740-1791),  is  kiiowii  as 
the  friend  and  patron  of  Robert  iiurns.  He  performed  several 
useful  services  for  the  poet;  and  when  be  died  on  the  30th  of 
Jarjuary  1791  Bums  wrote  a  Lament  beginning,  "The  wind 
blew  hulliiw  frac  the  hills,"  and  ending  with  the  lines,  "  But 
I'll  remember  thec»  dencaim,  and  »' that  thou  bast  done  for  me," 
The  14th  eail  was  never  manied,  and  when  bis  bsatlur  and 
successor,  John»  died  i-MlHle—  in  September  1796  the  earldom 
became  extinct,  although  it  was  daimed  by  Sir  Adam  Fergnaion, 
Bart.,  a  descendant  of  the  toth  earl. 

OLBNCOB,  a  glen  in  Scotland,  situated  in  the  north  of  Argyll- 
shire. Beginning  at  the  north-eiisterr.  b.ise  liuchaillc  Etive, 
it  takes  a  gentle  north-westerly  trend  for  10  m.  to  its  mouth 
on  Loch  Leven,  a  salt-water  arm  of  Loch  Linnhe.  On  both  sides 
it  is  shut  in  by  wiW  and  prccipito'os  mountains  and  its  bed 
swept  by  the  Coe — Os.sian's  "  dark  Cona," — which  rises  in  the 
hills  at  its  eastern  end.  About  half-way  down  the  glen  the 
stream  forms  the  tiny  Loch  Triochatan.  Towards  Invcrcoe 
the  landscape  acquires  a  softer  beauty.  Here  Lord  Strathcona, 
wbo^  in  1894,  purchased  the  heritage  of  the  Macdonalds  of 
Glenooe,lHiUtbisatatelynianBonofldountRflyaL  Theprindpal 
raounb^  on  the  sootb  side  aie  the  various  peaks  of  Bvachaille 
Etive,  Stob  Dearg  (3345  ft.),  Bidean  nam  Bian  (3756  ft.)  and 
Meall  Mor  (2215  ft.),  and  on  the  northern  side  the  Pap  of  Glcncoe 
(J430  ft.),  Sgor  nam  Fiannaidh  (  il68  ft.)  and  Meall  Dearg 
(31 18  ft.).  Points  of  interest  are  the  Devil's  Staircase,  a  steep, 
boulder-strewn  "cut"  ?i7U  ft.  highi  aeross  the  hills  to  Fort 
William;  the  Study;  the  tave  of  Ossian,  where  tradition  says 
that  he  was  born,  and  the  lona  cross  erected  in  by  a 

Macdonald  in  memory  of  his  danamen  who  perished  in  the 
massacre  of  1692.  About  i  m.  beyond  the  head  of  the  glen  is 
Kingsbouse,  a  relic  of  the  old  coaching  days,  when  it  was 
customary  for  tourists  to  drive  from  Ballachulish  via  Tyndrum 
to  Loch  Lomood.  Now  tbe  Gleneoe  cmursion  is  usually  made 
from  Obn— by  rail  to  Achnariolch,  steamer  up  Loch  Btlve, 
coach  up  den  Etive  and  down  GJeacoe  and  steamer  at 
BallachuUsb  to  Oban.  One  mile  to  the  west  of  tbe  Glen  lies  the 
village  of  Ballachulish  (pop.  1143I.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
slate  quarries,  which  have  beeit  worked  since  1 760.  The  industry 
provides  employment  for  600  men  and  the  annual  output 
averages  ^o.ooo  tons.  The  slate  is  of  txeellenl  quality  and  is 
used  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Ballarhuli.sh  is  a  station 
on  the  Callander  and  Oban  extension  line  to  Foit  William 
(Caledonian  raflway).  Hm  pier  and  iecfy  an  seme  a  bl  W.  of 
the  village. 

OLENCORSB,  JOHN  IN6LIS,  Lord  (1810-1891),  Scottish 
judge,  son  of  a  minister,  was  bora  at  Ediabuigb  on  the  sist  of 
August  i8ia  From  Glasgow  Uatveialty  he  went  to  BaBiol 
College,  Oxford.  He  was  admitted  «  member  of  the  Fkculty 
of  Advocates,  and  soon  became  known  aa  an  doquent  and 
successful  pleader.  In  1852  be  was  made  aoHdtar-teoenl  for 
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Scotland  in  I.or<f  Derby's  fmi  ministry,  three  months  later 
iKcuming  Lor<t  Advocate.  In  1858  he  resumed  this  office  in 
I)irli>'s  second  admiiiiNir.iiion,  being  rciLriitil  10  thi.- 
lluu.tc  ui  Cummunx as  memlier  ior  Stamford.  He  wa>  rt>i>n:isiblc 
for  the  Universities  of  Scotland  Act  of  1858,  and  in  ilu  simc 
year  he  was  elcviiied  to  the  bench  as  lord  justice  clerk,  in  1867 
he  was  made  lord  justice  genera]  of  Scotland  and  lord  president 
of  the  court  of  session,  taking  the  title  of  Lord  Glencor.sc. 
Outside  his  judicial  duties  he  was  responsible  for  much  useful 
jMiblic  woik,  particularly  in  tbe  department  of  Ucher  education. 
In  1M9  he  ma  elected  dnncdlor  of  EdlDbuq^  Unlvctaity, 
having  already  1>een  rector  of  the  Univetaitj  «f  GklfOfr.  He 
dk*<l  (in  the  20th  August  idqt. 

GLENDALOUGH.  VALE  OF.  ;i  m.nintain  glen  of  Co. 
Wi'  t.!'".v  ,  In  l.inil,  ( I  i(  liraci"d  and  frttjucn; ly  vi.'^itcd  bi»lh  un 
nccoiiii!  of  SI  i  iiii  Irtauty  and,  more  especially,  l>ecausc  of  the 
colk'Lituu  ui  cicK ii:isttcal  remains  situated  in  it.  I-oriunalely 
for  its  appearance,  ii  is  iioi  approached  by  any  railway,  but 
services  of  cars  are  mniniuined  to  several  points,  of  which 
Rathdrum,  KJ  m.  S.E.,  is  the  nearest  railway  station,  on  the 
Dublin  &  South-£a»iem.  The  glen  is  traversed  by  the  stream 
of  (Uenealo,  a  tributary  of  the  Avonmore,  expanding  into  small 
loufhi,  tbe  Upper  and  the  Lover.  The  former  of  these  is 
walled  by  the  abrupt  heights  of  Camaderry  (2296  ft.)  and 
LugdufT  (2176  ft.),  and  here  the  extreme  narrowness  of  tbe  valley 
adds  to  its  grandeur;  while  lower  down,  where  U  widens,  the 
roni.miii  ih.ir.n  UT  of  tfu-  sirtuiy  is  i  nli.iiu n!  Ijy  llic'  -.aittcrcd 
rutiis  111  [111-  foriiu  r  niotuistic  sctllmu'iit ,  'I'liesc  ruins  have 
ifu'  I  nlli'i.  '  i\  i-  iiaiuc  of  the  "  Seven  Cli'.iri  lu's  "  The  settlement 
owed  its  foundation  to  the  hermit  St  keviii,  who  is  reputed  to 
have  died  on  the  .^rd  of  June  6tS;  and  il  rapidly  became  a  scat 
of  leormng  of  wide  fame,  but  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the 
Danca  and  the  Anglo-Normans.  In  dew  proximity  to  an  hotel, 
and  to  one  another,  in  nn  enclosure,  are  a  round  tower,  one  of  the 
finest  in  Ireland,  iic  ft.  high  and  5;  in  circumference;  St  Rcvin's 
kitchen  or  church  (doseiy  resembling  the  bouse  of  St  Cohunba  at 
Kelb),  which  measures  75  ft.  by  15,  with  a  high-pitched  roof  and 
round  belfry  supposed  to  Ik-  the  earliest  example  of  its  type; 
and  the  cathetlral,  alwul  7$  ft.  in  total  length  by  51  in  width. 

Tlus  HiisM'ssrs  .1  >;oi)ii  SI ,u.>rf  hc.iili il  (Ii)or\\.iy,  ,ini1  :ui  tas*. 
window  ol  or;i,ili'  rli;ir,n  Icr  i.llu-  1.  h.iiu  rl  iirinn  of  l;itcr  li.ilc 
than  the  nuvi-'.  .imi  llicri-  arc  also  sonu-  early  lombs,  liii:  the 
whole  is  in  a  dti  iM-il  koiiilr. ion.  In  the  eiiclu*>urc  art  also  a 
Lady  chB|H'l,  chiellv  rmiaik.if.ie  for  its  doorway  of  wrought 
granite,  in  a  style  of  architecture  reacmbUng  GreclL;  a  priest's 
hou.se  (u-stored),  and  slight  nnudna  cf  St  Chinnui's  church. 
Here  is  also  St  Kevin's  cross,  a  granite  monolith  never  completed ; 
and  theendosure  is  entered  by  a  fine  though  dilapidated  gateway. 
Other  neighbouiing  Rmaias  are  Trinity  or  the  Ivy  Chur«ji, 
towards  Laragh,  with  beautiful  detailed  work;  St  Saviour's 
monastery,  carefully  restored  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Works,  with  a  chancel  arch  of  three  orders  (re-erected); 
while  on  the  shorts  of  ihc  iip]>or  Knigh  .uo  Knfi-ri  t^  hunii. 
the  burial-place  of  ihf  O' I'oolc  famiU',  aii-i  IV.inipuII  na  skcllig, 
the  church  of  the  roi.k  S;  Ki-\  ir/s  IhiI  is  a  r.i\c  a[>[iro,<chable 
with  ditliculty,  above  the  tough,  probably  a  natural  cavity 
artituially  enlarged,  to  which  attaches  the  legend  of  St  Kevin's 
bermilagc.  Along  ih«  valley  (here  are  a  number  of  monuments 
and  stone  crosses  of  various  site*  and  styles.  The  whole  collec- 
tion forms,  with  the  possible  eicqitioo  of  Clownactnise  in  King's 
county,  the  most  striking  monuoicBt  of  mowaaifcisM  in  Irdand. 

•umOOVn.  OWni  (&  i359-i4i5)>  the  bat  to  dain  the 
title  of  an  independent  prince  of  Wales,  more  correctly  described 
0$  Owain  ab  tirullydd.  lord  of  Glyndyvrdwy  in  Merioneth,  was 
a  man  of  gocHi  family,  with  two  great  houses.  Sycharth  and 
Cilyndyvnlwy  m  iho  nor;!i,  tn-sulcs.  smaller  rstatk-s  in  sou;li 
Wale*.  His  fathti  was  l  alU  i  iWutTwId  \  >  i  tian.  ami  his  mother 
Helen;  on  both  sides  hi  h..  !  puuuMoiis  ;o  In-  .U-s<ended  from 
the  old  Welsh  prince*.  Owen  was  probably  bom  about  1,550, 
studietl  law  at  Westmiivstcr,  was  squire  to  the  earl  of  .\nindc1. 
and  a  «-iine»  (or  Urosvenor  in  the  famous  Scrope  and  Crosvenor 
lawsuit  la  1  j86>.  Aftcrwaida  he  was  lo  the  service  of  Hcrny  ol 


Bolingbrokc,  the  future  king,  though  by  an  error  it  has  been 
commonly  stated  that  he  was  squire  to  Richard  H.  Welsh 

synipal lues  were,  however,  on  Richard's  side,  and  combined 
with  ;i  iH-r.Honal  '^uarrd  to  make  Owen  the  learicr  of  a  national 
revolt. 

The  lords  of  Glyndyvrdwy  had  an  andent  feud  with  their 
English  neighbours,  the  Greys  of  Ruthin.  Reginald  Grey 
neglected  to  sumnon  Owen,  as  was  his  duty,  for  the  Scottish 
expedition  of  1400,  and  then  dsfged  Mm  with  tr^son  for 
failing  to  appear.  Oweo  thcravon  took  up  anna,  and  wbea 
Heniy  IV.  nttined  fton  Scotland  In  S^enbar  he  found  north 
Waka  ahhie.  A  hurried  campaign  under  tbe  king's  penooal 
command  was  ineffectual.  Owen's  estates  were  de<&rMl  forfeit 
and  \  if;orou.s  measures  thrcatcncil  by  i!k-  En),dis!i  Kovcriimeul. 
Still  the  revolt  gathered  strength,  in  ihc  spring  of  1401  Owta 
^as  raiding  in  south  Wales,  and  crc<liied  vsiih  the  inien-.ion  of 
invading  England.  A  second  campai(4n  by  the  king  in  the 
autumn  was  defeated,  like  that  uf  The  previous  year,  through 
bad  weather  and  the  Fabian  tactics  of  the  Welsh.  Owen  had 
already  been  intriguing  with  Henry  Percy  (Hotspur),  who 
during  1401  held  command  in  north  Wales,  and  with  Percy's 
broth«'in-Iaw,  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer.  During  the  winter  of 
1401-1404  bis  plana  were  further  extended  to  negotiations  with 
tbe  fdwl  Jtkb,  the  Soots  and  dw  n«icb.  In  the  spring  he  had 
grown  so  strong  that  be  attacked  Ruthin,  and  took  Grey  prisoner. 
In  the  summer  he  defeated  the  men  of  Hereford  under  Edmund 
Mortimer  at  Pilleih,  near  liry-ngla?,  in  Ttrtcnorshire.  Mortimer 
was  taken  prisoiwr  and  treated  with  such  friendliness  as  to 
mako  ihe  English  doubt  his  loy.iUy;  within  a  few  months  he 
married  Owen's  daughter.  In  the  autumn  the  English  king 
was  for  the  third  time  driven  "  bootless  home  and  weather- 
beaten  back."  The  few  English  strongholds  left  in  Whales  were 
now  hard  pressed,  and  Owen  boasted  that  he  would  meet  his 
enemy  in  the  field.  Nevertheless,  in  May  1403  Henry  of  Mon- 
mouth was  allowed  to  sack  Sycliarth  and  Glyndyvrdwy  un* 
opposed.  Owen  had  a  greater  plot  in  band.  ThePeidcswen 
to  rise  In  arms,  and  meeting  Owen  at  Shrewsbury,  overwhcifaiii 
the  prince  before  help  could  arrive.  But  Owen's  share  in  the 
undertaking  miscarried  through  his  own  defeat  near  Carmarthen 
on  the  i  :th  of  July,  and  Percy  was  crushed  ai  Shreu  simry  ten 
days  later.  Still  the  Welsh  revolt  was  never  so  formidable. 
Owen  styled  himself  openly  prince  of  Wales,  established  a  regular 
government,  and  called  a  parliament  at  Machynlleth.  As  a 
result  of  a  formal  alliance  the  French  sent  troops  to  his  aid.  and 
in  the  course  of  1404  the  great  castles  of  Harlech  and  Aberj'stwith 
felt  into  his  hands. 

In  the  spring  of  1405  Owea  was  at  tbe  height  of  bis  power; 
but  the  tide  turned  suddenly.  Priaoe  Heniy  deitoated  the  Wdah 
at  GnMooat  ia  Maich^  and  twice  agtin  in  May,  whsn  Owenla 
son  Gfii&th  and  Ui  dHUcdlor  were  made  prisoners.  Scrope^ 
rebellion  in  the  North  prevented  the  English  from  following 
up  their  success.  The  earl  of  Xortbumbcrland  took  refuge  in 
Wales,  and  the  tripartite  alliaf.ee  of  Owen  with  IVrey  and 
Morlitner  itransferred  by  ShakeSf>earc  to  an  earlier  occasion) 
threatened  a  reiiew.jl  of  danger.  But  Northumberland  s  p!ot4 
and  the  active  help  of  the  French  proved  inelTertixc.  The 
English  under  Prince  Henry  gained  ground  steadily,  and  the 
recovery  of  .Abcrystwith,  after  a  long  siege,  in  the  autumn  of 
i4oS  marked  the  end  of  serious  warfare.  In  Februarj'  1409 
Uarlecb  was  also  recaptured,  aitd  Owen's  wifc^  daughter  and 
grandchQdita  were  taken  prisoocn.  Own  Unudf  still  bdd 
out  and  even  continued  to  intrigue  witli  tlw  Frenck.  In  July 
i4ts  Gilbert  Talbot  had  power  to  treat  with  Owen  and  his 
supporters  and  admit  them  to  pardon.  Owen's  n.nmo  does  not 
occur  in  the  document  renewing  Talbot's  powers  ia  itbtuaty 
MiO:  according  to  .\dan-i  of  ("sk  he  died  in  1415.  Later  English 
writers  allege  that  he  died  oi  starvation  in  the  mounLiins;  but 
Welsh  legenii  represents  him  as  spen  iinu  a  peaceful  old  ace  with 
his  sons-in-law  at  £w>-as  and  ^fonington  in  Herefordshire,  till 
his  death  and  burial  at  the  latter  place.  The  dream  of  an 
independent  and  united  Wales  was  newer  nearer  lealiaation  thao 
noder  Owen's  lesdctsh^ii.   The  disturbed  sUte  of  Em^aad 
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helped  him,  but  he  was  indeed  a  remarkable  ptrionaliiv ,  ami 
has  not  undt-scrvL-dly  betomc  a  national  hiTO.  Seiuimtiit  and 
tradition  have  inaKtiificd  his  aLliii-vi-mcnCh.  and  cunfusul  hts 
career  with  lak-s  ol  porients  and  magical  [hmvits.  Owon  left 
many  bastard  children,  his  k■^!ili^^a^e  re|)rc5enl alive  in  1433 
was  his  daughter  Alice,  wile  of  Sir  Jului  Studaniorc  of  Kwy.is. 

Tb«-"  lact»  oi  Owt'n '»  liiv  niutU.  Ik-  pieced  together  from  scattered 
referenecs  in  contemporary  chronii  lcs  and  documenl.s;  perhaps  the 
raost  important  arc  Adam  o(  L'sk's  ChronuU  and  Elhs's  Oritinal 
Letters.  On  the  Welsh  side  somethinR  is  given  by  the  bard«  lolo 
Coch  and  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi.  For  mtxiern  accounts  consult  J.  H. 
W'vlic'B  riistoty  of  England  umUr  Henry  IV.  (Avds.,  1884-1898); 
.A  C  Bnirik-y's  pop-il.irbioKraphy;  ami  PfcollWOCTaut'*  article  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Nattonid  Biography.  (C.  L.  K.) 

GLENBLO.  CHARLES  ORAMT.  Baion  {tn^im),  eldest 
son  of  Charles  Grant  {q.v.),  chairman  of  the  directors  of  the 
East  India  Company,  was  bom  in  India  on  the  26ih  of  October 
and  was  educated  at.  Mafdalene  CoUcgi^  Cambridge,  of 
which  be  becante  &  fellow  in  itos.  Called  to  the  bar  1807, 
he  WM  elected  member  of  fniffiament  for  the  Invennaa  burghs 
in  1807,  and  having  folned  some  reputation  as  a  speaker  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  was  made  a  lord  of  the  treasury  in 
December  1813,  an  office  which  he  held  until  August  when 
he  became  secretary  to  the  lord-Iicutenant  of  Ireland  and  a 
privy  councillor.  In  1823  he  was  appointed  vice-president  of 
the  board  of  trade;  from  September  1817  to  June  i8j8  he  was 
president  of  the  board  and  treasurer  of  the  navy;  then  joining 
the  Whigs,  he  was  president  of  the  board  of  eoiurol  under  Earl 
Grey  and  I.>ord  Melbourne  from  November  i8jo  to  November 
1834.  At  the  lioard  of  control  Grant  was  primarily  responsible 
for  the  act  of  wbkh  altered  the  constitutioa  ctf  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  b  Apfll  tfli^S  he  hecame  secretary  for  «w  and 
thecalQBic9,»ndiiiuciMtcdBMMiGlciiclk.  Hbtemef office 
was  a  stormy  one.  His  dUtoenees  with  S&  Benjtmin  d*Urban 
(f.e.),  governor  of  Cape  Colony,  were  serious;  but  more  so  were 
those  with  King  WiUiam  IV.  and  others  over  the  administration 
of  Canada.  He  was  still  secretary  when  the  Canadian  rebellion 
broke  out  in  1837;  his  wavering  and  feeble  [Kilicy  wa.s  tiereely 
attaeked  in  parliament;  he  became  in\olved  in  disputes  with 
the  carl  of  Durham,  and  Lhe  niuveiiicQt  foe  his  supercession  found 
supportcrscvcnamonghiscolleaguesinthecabinct.  In  February 
]8j9  he  resigned,  rccci\'ing  consolation  in  the  shape  of  a  pension 
of  £soao  a  year.  From  1818  until  be  was  made  a  peer  Grant 
teprcsented  the  county  of  lavemeas  in  parliament,  and  be  has 
been  caOed  "  the  last  of  the  Csnningitcs."  Living  mainly 
abroad  durinc  the  concltiding  yearn  of  his  life,  be  died  annnrricd 
at  Cannes  on  the  ajrd  of  Apr!)  18C6  when  his  title  became 
eatinct. 

Glenelg's  brother,  Sik  Robekt  Grant  (1779-1838).  who  was 
third  wrangler  in  1 801 ,  was.  like  his  brother,  a  fellow  of  M  agdalene 
Collefte,  Cambridge,  and  a  barrister.  From  i-Si.S  to  1.S3.1  he 
represented  variokis  cc/nstituencic8  in  parliament,  where  he  was 
chieliy  prominent  for  his  |MT.sistent  efforts  to  relieve  the  dis- 
abilities <jf  the  Jews.'  In  Jsine  1834  he  was  apjxjinteil  governor 
of  Bombay,  and  be  died  in  India  on  the  qlh  of  July  iHjS.  Grant 
wrote  a  &tHA  «j  tite  History  of  tktBoUtuM*  Ce.  (ifttj),  UKI  is 
also  known  as  a  writer  of  hymns. 

QUDfBIA,  a  municipal  town  and  watering  place  of  Adelaide 
county,  South  Australia,  on  Holdfast  Bay,  4^  m.  by  rail  S.S.W. 
of  the  dty  of  Adelmde.  Pop.  (toei)  3949.  It  is  a  popular 
summer  resort,  connected  with  Adelaide  by  two  lines  of  railway. 
In  the  vicinity  is  the  "Old  Gum  Tree"  under  which  South 
Australia  w.is  i>rochined  Btitidi  tenitofy  by  Governor  Hhid- 

marsh  in  ;  S  ifi. 

GLENGARRIFP,  or  Clkncvriff  i  "  RourIi  Glen  "1,  a  celebrated 
res»irt  of  tourists  in  summer  and  invalid.s  in  wint<T,  in  the  west 
riding  uf  county  Cork,  Irelatid.on  (ilengarrilT  }Iarl>our,  an  inlet 
on  the  northern  .side  of  Baniry  Bay,  ii  m.  by  coach  road  from 
Baiiiry  on  the  Cork,  Bandon  &  South  Coast  railway.  Beyond 
iu  hotek,  Cleugaiiifi  is  only  a  small  village,  but  the  isiand- 
studded  haifaow,  the  nannw  ^en  at  Its  bead  and  the  sumonding 

'  Sir  S.  Walpole  (TTxstory  of  Enrtand,  vol.  v.)  Is  wron^  in  stating 
that  Charles  Grant  introduced  hills  to  remo\-c  Jewish  disabilities  in 
1833  and  1834.  They  were  introduced  by  his  brother  Robert. 


of  mountains,  afford  most  attractive  views,  trnd  its  situation  on 
the  ■  Prince  of  Wales'  "  route  travelled  by  King  Kdw.ird  VII. 
in  1848,  and  on  a  fine  mountain  coach  road  from  Macroom, 
brings  it  into  the  knowledge  of  many  travellers  to  Killarncy. 
Thackeray  wrote  enthusiastically  of  the  harbour.  The  glaciated 
rocks  of  the  glen  arc  clothed  with  vegetation  of  peculiar  luxuri- 
ance, flourishing  in  the  mild  climate  which  has  given  Glenfarrifif 
iu  hi^  Rputation  as  »  health  resort  for  those  wiiWrrini  frooi 
puimonary  complaints. 

OUN  ORBT,  a  divisioB  of  the  Cape  prttvliioe  south  of  the 
Stormbcrg,  adjoiningon  thecast  the Transkeian Territories.  Pop. 
(1904)  SS.'07-  Chief  town  Lady  Frere,  32  m.  N.E.  of  Queens- 
town.  ■l'hcdi.stri<  t  is  Well  watered  and  fertile,  and  large  quantities 
of  cercali  are  grown.  Over  96%  of  the  inhabitants  arc  of  the 
Zijlu-Xo&a  (Kaffir)  race,  and  a  considerable  p.irt  of  the  district 
was  settled  during  the  Kaffir  wars  of  Cape  t"ol<my  by  Tembu 
(Tambookies)  wlio  were  granted  a  location  by  the  coli)tii;d 
government  in  recognition  of  their  loyalty  to  the  British. 
Act  Xo.  25  of  1894  of  the  Cape  parliament,  passed  at  the  instance 
of  Cecil  Rhodes,  which  laid  down  the  basis  upon  which  is  eSccted 
the  change  of  land  tenure  by  natives  from  communal  tO individual 
holdmgsy  and  also  dealt  with  native  local  seU'^govemmcat  and 
the  labour  qucstioil,  applied  in  the  fint  instance  to  this  divislMi, 
and  is  known  ta the  Glni  Grey  A<  1  fsec  Cape  Cotx»n:  Hittcry). 
The  provisions  of  the  act  respec  ting  individual  land  tenure  and 
local  self-governnienl  wctc  \n  i.SgS  applied,  with  <  criain  modifica- 
tions, to  the  Trajiskeiaii  lerritorieh.  The  divi.sion  ii  iiamed 
after  Sir  George  Grey,  governor  of  Cape  Colony  18^4-1861. 

OLENS  FALLS,  a  vdlage  of  \Varren  county.  New  Vork,  U.S.A., 
55  m.  N.  of  Troy,  on  the  Hudson  river.  Pop.  (iSpo)  9509; 
(1900)  12,613,  of  whom  1762  were  foreign-born;  (1910  census) 
15,243.  Glens  Falls  is  served  by  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  and 
the  Hudson  Valley  (electric)  railways.  The  village  contains  a 
state  armoury,  the  Crandall  free  public  Ubraiy,  a  Y.M.CJV. 
building,  the  Park  hospital,  an  old  ladies'  home,  and  St  Mary's 
(Roman  Catholic}  and  Gkas  Falls  (noMoctaiian)  acadwnifs, 
There  are  two  private  porits^  opcm  to  the  public  and  %  water* 
works  system  is  maintained  by  the  village.  Kn  iron  bridge 
crosses  the  river  just  below  the  falls,  connecting  Clens  Falls  and 
South  Glens  Falls  (pop.  in  1905,  nog}).  The  falLs  of  the  llinJsun 
here  furnish  a  line  watcr-pouvr,  which  is  Utilized,  in  connexion 
with  steam  and  electricity,  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  paper 
and  vvood  pul|),  women's  clothing,  shirts,  coll.irs  and  cufTs,  &c. 
In  1905  the  viliage's  factory  products  were  Vfdued  at  $4,780,331. 
About  12  m.  above  Glens  Falls,  on  the  Hudson,  a  massive  stone 
dam  has  been  erected;  here  electric  power,  distributed  to  a  large 
are?,  is  generated.  In  the  neighbourhood  oi  Glens  Falls  are 
valuable  quarries  of  black  marble  and  limestone,  and  lime, 
plaster  atid  Pottlaod  cement  works.  Glens  Falls  was  settled 
.about  the  doae  of  tho  Fteadi  and  Indian  War  (tyliis),  and  was 
im  orporated  as  ft  vflhge  hi  1839. 

OLBNTILT,  a  glen  in  the  extreme  north  of  Perthshire,  Scotland. 
Beginning  at  the  confines  of  Aberdeenshire,  it  follows  a  north- 
westerly direction  excepting  for  the  last  4  m.,  when  it  runs 
due  S.  to  Blair  AtholL  It  is  watered  throughout  by  the  T\h, 
which  enters  the  Garry  after  a  course  of  14  m  ,  and  received  on 
its  right  the  TariT,  which  forms  some  beautiful  falls  jual  above 
the  contluencc,  and  on  the  left  the  Fender,  which  has  some 
fine  falls  also.  The  attempt  of  the  6th  duke  of  .'\tholl  (1814- 
1864)  to  close  the  glen  to  the  public  was  successfully  contested 
by  the  Scottish  Rightsof  Way  Society.  The  group  of  mountains— 
nan  Gabhar  (350$  ft.),  Ben  y  Gloe  (3671}  and  Cam  Liath 
(3i9i3H«n  its  left  ^ide  dooihttte  the  h>wer  half  of  the  gteo. 
MarhJe  of  good  <)ualit  y  is  occasionally  quarried  in  the  glen,  and 
the  rock  formation  has  attracted  the  atteotian  of  geoingists 
from  the  time  of  James  Hutton. 

GLEYRB,  MARC  CHARLES  GABRIEL  ('1S06-1874I,  French 
paiijlcr,  of  Swiss  origin,  was  born  at  Chevilly  in  the  canton  of 
Vaud  on  the  2nd  of  May  1806.  His  father  and  mother  died 
while  he  was  yet  a  boy  of  Mime  eight  or  nine  years  ui  age;  and 
he  was  brought  up  by  an  uncle  at  Lyons,  who  sent  him  to  the 
industrial  school  of  that  city.  Going  up  to  Paris  a  Ud  of 
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seventeen  or  nineteen,  he  spent  four  ye&i&  in  dose  artistic  stmly-- 
in  Hcrseut's  studio,  in  Suisse 's  .academy,  in  the  galleries  <if  the 
Lotivre.  To  this  period  of  laborious  application  sucrrcdid 
four  years  oi  meditative  inactivity  in  Italy,  where  he  bccanu- 
acquainted  with  Horace  Vemet  and  Leopold  Robert,  and  six 
years  more  were  consumed  in  adventurous  wanderings  in  Greece, 
Egypt,  Nubia  and  Syria.  At  Cairo  be  was  attacked  with 
ophthalmia,  and  in  the  Lebanon  he  was  struck  down  by  fever; 
and  be  ictunMd  to  Lyons  ia  «hattcted  boiltb.  On  Us  noovoy 
lie  gttocetdwl  to  Puis,  tnd*  fiiag  bU  mwdat  itudio  ia  tbe  ne 
do  UahrcrsM,  began  carcfid^  to  noik  ovt  tkocooocptioas  which 
had  been  alowly  shaping  tlterawlTes  ia  hb  mind.  Mention  is 
ma<tc  of  two  decorative  panels — "  Diana  leaving  the  Bath,"  an<l 
a  "Young  Nubiau" — as  almost  the  lirst  fruits  of  his  genius, 
but  these  did  not  attract  puhhc  attention  tiil  long  after,  and  the 
painting  by  which  he  practically  opened  his  aitisiic  career  was 
the  "  Apocalyptic  \'ision  of  St  John,''  wnt  to  the  Salon  of  1S40- 
Thi»  was  followed  in  1843  by  "  Evening,"  which  at  the  time 
received  a  m<^dal  of  the  second  class,  and  afterwards  became 
widely  popular  under  the  title  of  the  Lost  Uluaions.  It  represents 
a  poet  seated  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  with  dlooping  bead  and 
wearied  fnm^  lettins  his  lyn  slip  fnm  «  canlcst  bmid,  and 
gazing  sadly  at  a  bright  company  of  nMidcM  wbow  aong  b 
«lo«)y  dying  fnm  hia  ear  aa  tliieir  boAt  b  bone  alowly  tern  Us 
rfght. 

In  spite  of  the  success  which  attended  these  first  ventures. 
Gk\Te  retired  from  public  competition,  and  spent  the  rest  ul 
his  life  in  quiet  devotion  to  his  own  artistic  ideals,  neither  seeking 
the  easy  applause  of  the  crowd,  nor  turning  his  art  into  a  means 
nf  .aggrandisement  and  wejUth.  After  1845,  when  he  exhibited 
the  "  Separation  of  the  Apjostlcs,"  hc  contributed  nothing  to 
the  Salon  e.xcept  the  "  Dance  of  the  Bacchantes  "  In  1849.  Yet 
he  laboured  steadily  and  was  abundantly  productive.  He  had 
an  "  in6nite  capacity  of  talcing  pains,"  and  when  a<>ked  by  what 
method  he  »tt*''M!«t  to  such  marvcUoits  perfection  of  woriuman- 
dup^lw  wottM  iq)ly, ''Eo  y  pcBiiiitbMi{aan.*'  AkncMiies 
of  yein  oftca  intervened  betwwB  the  fiiat  conception  of  a  piece 
and  its  embodiment,  and  yean  not  unfrequently  between  die 
first  and  the  final  stage  of  the  embodiment  itself.  A  landscape 
was  apparently  finished;  even  his  fellow  artists  would  consider 

it  done;  fiicyre  alone  \v;ls  conscious  that  he  had  not  "  found 
his  sky.''  Happily  for  French  art  this  high-tonc<l  lahoriousness 
became  influential  on  a  large  number  of  Cileyre's  younger 
contemporaries;  for  when  Delaroche  gave  up  his  studio  of 
instruction  be  recommended  his  pupils  to  apply  to  Gleyre,  who 
at  once  agreed  to  give  them  lessons  twice  a  week,  and  character- 
istically refused  to  take  any  fee  or  reward.  By  instinct  and 
princuile  he  was  a  confirmed  celibate:  "  FortoDe,  talent,  health, 
had  everything;  but  he  was  mairtad,"  was  his  bmuntatlon 
over  a  friend.  Thooi^  he  lived  Is  abaott  complete  fstinanent 
bom  public  Ifo,  be  took  a  kMO  fntcnat  in  politics,  and  was  a 
voracious  reader  of  politJcBl  Journals.  For  a  time,  indeed,  under 
Louis  Philippe,  his  studio  had  been  the  rendezvous  of  a  sort 
of  liberal  club.  To  the  last — amid  all  the  disasters  that  befell 
his  country — he  was  hopeful  of  the  future.  "  la  raison  finira  bicn 
par  avoir  rais<5n."  It  was  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Retrospix:tive 
Exhibition,  opened  on  behalf  of  the  e.viles  from  .-Usace  and 
Lorraine,  that  hc  died  suddenly  on  the  5th  of  May  1874.  He 
left  unfinished  the  "  Earthly  Paradise,"  a  noble  picture,  which 
Taine  has  described  as  "  a  dream  of  innocence,  of  happiness 
and  of  bcau^— Adam  and  Eve  standing  io  the  sabUme  and 
Joyooa  laodacape  d  a  paradise  cndooed  in  mountains,''— a 
worthy  counterpart  to  the  "Evening."  Among  the  other 
productions  of  his  genius  ate  the  **  Deluge,"  which  represents 
two  angels  speeding  above  the  desolate  earth,  from  which  the 
destroying  waters  have  ju&t  begun  to  retire,  leaving  visible 
behind  them  the  ruin  they  have  wrought,  the  "Battle  of  the 
Lttnanus."  a  piece  uf  elaborate  design,  enjwded  but  not  cumbered 
with  figures,  and  giving  fine  expression  to  the  movernenfs  of 
the  various  bauds  of  combatants  and  fugitives;  the  '  Prodigai 
Son,"  in  which  the  artist  has  ventured  to  adil  to  the  parable 
the  new  clement  of  mother's  ktve,  greeting  the  repentant  youth 


with  a  welcome  thai  shows  that  the  mother's  heart  thinks  less 
of  the  repentance  than  of  the  return;  "Ruth  and  Boaz"; 
"  IJlvMes  and  Nauncaa  ";  "  Hercults.  at  the  feet  of  Oropbalc  "; 
the  "  Young  Athenian, "  or,  as  it  is  jjopularly  called,  "  Sappho  "; 
"Minerva  and  the  Nymphs";  " Venus  Tdi>6ij^jot";  "  Daphnis 
and  Chlo4!";  and  "Love  and  the  Parcae."  Nor  must  it  be 
omitted  that  he  left  a  considerable  number  of  drawings  and  water- 
colours,  and  that  we  are  indebted  to  himfor  a  number  of  portraits, 
amoQg  which  Is  the  sad  face  of  Ucins^cqgnvcdiD  theiinwder 
dlHBc  awadln  for  ApiO  it$a.  in  Cltaeat's  catalogue  of  his 
worts  there  are  683  entries,  including  sketches  and  studies. 

See  Friu  Berthoud  in  BibluHlti^ue  uniettstUe  dt  Ctnhe  (1874): 
-Albert  de  Montct.  Dicl.  biopapktque  Jrs  (Scnnoi.t  e!  dcs  VmidM$ 
iiHyy";  and  Vie  de  Charles  Gleyre  (1*177),  written  hy  his  ln«nd> 
Charles  Clement,  and  illustrated  by  30  pUtes  from  his  wurks. 

GLIDDON,  GEORGE  ROBIKS  (1S09-1S57),  British  Egyptolo- 
gist, w.as  Ijorn  in  Devonshire  in  liSo^.  His  father,  a  merchant, 
waA  United  Siatc-s  consul  at  Alex-indria.  and  there  Gliddon 
was  taken  at  an  early  age.  He  became  United  States  vice- 
consul,  and  took  a  great  interest  in  Egyptian  antiquities.  Sub- 
sequently he  lectured  in  the  United  States  and  succeeded  in 
rousing  considerable  attention  to  the  subject  of  Eg>-ptology 
generally.  He  died  at  Panama  in  1837.  His  chief  work  was 
AHciaU  Egypt  (1S501  ed.  1853).  He  wnte  also  Umtit  m  lAe 
CeMm  «f  ^ot^  (itii);  Apfial  to  ike  AtOifiiariu  «/  Bttnpt 
ctn  tkr  Dejtnetiam  t§im  Uonuments  of  Egypt  (1841);  IXsesHnw 
im  Egyptian  AFckatehgy  (1841);  Types  of  MaiHUmd  (1854), 
in  conjunction  with  J.  C.  Nott  and  others;  Indigenous  Ratet 
of  the  Earth  (1857),  al^)  in  conjuncnon  with  Nott  and  others. 

GLINKA,  FBOOR  NIKOLAEVICH  1 1 7.SS- iS.,<V).  Russian  poet 
and  author,  was  born  at  Smolensk  in  17S8.  and  was  specially 
educ-ated  for  the  army.  In  1^0,5  he  obtained  a  commission 
a&  an  oilicer,  and  two  years  later  look  part  in  the  Austrian  cam- 
paign. His  tastes  for  literary  pursuits,  however,  soon  induced 
him  to  leave  the  service,  whereupon  he  withdrew  to  his  estates 
in  the  government  of  Smolensk,  and  subsequently  devoted 
most  ol  his  time  to  study  or  travelling  a^wut  Russia.  Upon  the 
invasion  of  tbe  French  in  iSia,  ho  re^tercd  the  Rtusiao  army, 
and  remained  la  activo  Hwloo  aaill  the  cud  of  tbe  eaamaiga 
ini8i4.  UpoathedevatieoofCoantlifilarodovkhtotheuiUtary 
govemorahip  of  St  Petersburg,  Glinka  was  appointed  colonel 
under  his  command.  On  account  of  his  suspected  revolutionary 
tendencies  he  was,  in  1826,  banished  to  Petrozavodsk,  but  he 
nevertheless  retained  his  honorary  post  of  president  of  the 
Society  of  the  Friends  01  Russian  Literature,  and  was  alter  a 
time  allowed  to  return  to  St  Petersburg.  Soon  afterwards  he 
retired  complctdy  tnm  pabBe  fife,  and  died  on  his  estates  in 

(Tliiika's  martial  songs  have  six-cial  reference  to  the  Russian 
military  campaigns  of  his  time,  lie  is  known  also  as  the  author  o( 
the  descriptive  p<^m  A'ure/iyn,  &e-  IX'nrrlia,  or  Ihf  Ciiplivily  of 
Martha  Joanavna)  iiH^o>,  and  of  a  metrical  paiaphrase  of  the  book 
of  Job.  His  fame  as  a  militsnr  author  is  chiefly  due  to  hi»  Pisma 
Russkago  Ofilstra  (LeUtrs  o/alaatiaH  Offictr)  (8  vols.,  1815-1816). 

GLINKA.  MICHAEL  IVANOVICH  (1803  rJS57i.  Russian 
musical  composer,  was  born  .at  NovospasMsky,  a  village  in  the 
Smolensk  government,  on  the  2nd  of  June  1.S03.  His  early 
life  he  spent  at  home,  but  at  the  age  ot  thirtLcn  we  And  him 
at  the  Blagorodrey  Pension,  St  Petersburg,  where  he  studied 
music  under  Carl  Maier  and  John  Field,  the  Irish  composer  and 
pianist,  who  had  settled  in  Russia.  We  an  told  that  tn  hia 
aevenlecDih  year  he  had  already  bagnn  to  oonpiiBB  nmanees 
and  odier  nrinar  vocal  pleoca;  but  of  thou  nothing  now  ia  known. 
His  IhoRMigh  mniGal  truninff  did  not  begin  till  tho  year  183^ 
when  he  went  abroad  and  stayed  for  three  years  in  Italy,  to  study 
the  works  of  old  and  modem  Italian  masters.  His  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  voice  may  be  connected 
with  this  course  of  study.  His  training  as  a  comtKiser  was 
finished  under  the  contrapuntist  Dehn,  with  whom  Glinka 
stayed  for  .several  raonlhs  a;  Berlin.  In  iS<,;  he  returned  to 
Russia,  and  devoted  bimseii  to  operatic  compositie->n.  On  the 
27th  of  September  (gth  of  October)  i8j6.  tcK>k  place  the  first 
representation  of  his  opera  L»/e /or  the  Tsar  (the  libretto  by  Baton 
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4t  Sflsen).  TMb  was  the  tonung-poiBt  in  Gttnlw'B  Bfe,— lor 
the  work  was  not  only  a  great  success,  but  in  a  manner  became 
tbe  origin  and  basis  of  a  Russian  school  of  national  music. 
The  slory  is  taken  (rom  the  invasion  of  R  .--i..  hy  rh<  I'olcs 
early  in  the  I7lh  century,  and  the  hero  is  a  ptAwm  whu  sju  rituc-s 
his  iifu  lor  the  tsar,  (iiirk,:  has  wedded  this  patriotic  theme 
to  inspiring  music.  His  melodic-^,  moreover,  show  distinct 
affinity  to  the  popular  songs  of  the  Russians,  so  that  the  term 
"  national  "  may  justly  be  applied  to  them.  His  appointment 
«■  Imperial  chapdmaster  and  conductor  of  tke  opera  «rf  St  Pcters- 
buig  was  the  reward  of  hia  dramatic  MinsHMt.  His  second  opera 
tbmian  and  LyitdmOa,  fiMtiidcd  on  PuUdn'i  poani,  did  not 
appear  tiU  1843;  it  ma  an  advance  upon  I4ft  ftr  At  Ttar 
in  itt  OHUkal  tM^ect,  but  mde  00  tmprwrion  tipon  dtt  poliBc. 
b  theoMittifflftGINMinDteaBOvmiiieaiidfiNirci^^ 
to  Knkoloik^  drama  Frhia  Khdmsky.  In  1844  he  went  to, 
Paris,  and  his  Jola  Anagonesa  (1847).  and  the  symphonic  work 
on  Spanish  themes,  U ne  NuU  d  Madrui,  rcfli  t  i  the  musical  results 
of  two  years'  sojourn  in  Spain.  On  his  return  to  St  Petersburg 
he  wrote  and  arranged  several  pieces  for  the  orchestra,  amongst 
which  the  so  called  Kamiirinskii\<i  atiiiestd  fKipiilarity  beyond 
the  limits  of  Russia.  He  also  composed  numerous  songs  and 
romances.  In  1857  he  went  abroad  for  the  third  lime;  he  now 
wrote  bis  atitobiograpby,  orchestrated  Weber's  Ittvilalion  d  la 
talse,  and  began  to  consider  a  plan  for  a  musical  version  of 
Gofol'a  Tama-Botdha.  Abandoning  the  idea  and  becoming 
abaocbed  in  a  passion  for  ecclesiastical  music  he  went  to  Berlin 
to  study  tbe  andent  dinrcli  modcL  Here  he  died  sudden^ 
OB  the  and  of  Fdbniaiy  t8s7. 

OUHKA.  SnWT  NIKDUBVICa  (»74-i8«7),  Saarian 
author,  the  elder  brother  of  Fedor  N.  Gubka,  was  born  at 
Smolensk  in  1774.  In  lygC  he  entered  the  Russian  army,  but 
after  three  years'  service  retired  with  the  rank  of  major.  He 
afterwards  employed  himself  in  the  education  of  youth  and  in 
literary  pursuits,  first  in  the  Ukraine,  and  subsequently  at 
Moscow,  where  he  died  iix  1847.  His  poems  are  spirited  and 
patriotic;  he  wTOte  also  several  dramatic  pieces,  and  translated 
Young's  Si^ht  Thoughts. 

Among  bi»  numerous  prose  works  the  most  iniportaui  iruiii  an 
hlKeifcal  point  of  view  are:  RMStkt$  QUmit  (Rusiian  Reading: 
BlUtrinl  Jitmariab  ef  RusHa  in  the  lOh  and  ifA  Cenluries)  (2 
vela>i  184s) ;  Istoriya  Kossii,  Sec  (History  of  Rusiia  for  the  use  of 
Tom)  (10  voU..  1817-1819,  2nd  ed.  1822,  3rd  ed.  1824);  Istoriya 
Armyan.  &c.  {History  of  the  Migration  of  the  Armrniant  of  Aserbijar, 
from  Turkey  to  Russia)  (1831);  and  his  contributions  to  the  Russky 
Vyestntk  {RussijiH  Messenger),  a  monthlv  fieriodical,  edited  by  htm 
irom  1808  u>  1820, 

GLOBE-FISH,  or  Sr  \-Hf.ogf.hoc,  the  names  by  which  some 
aea  tjshes  are  known,  vsiiich  have  the  remarkable  faculty  of 
inflating  their  stomachs  with  air.  They  belong  to  the  families 
Diodontidae  and  Tctrodontidae.  Their  jaws  resemble  the  sharp 
beak  of  a  parrot,  tbe  bones  and  teeth  being  coalesced  into  one 
mass  with  a  sharp  edge.  In  tbe  Diodonts  there  is  no  mesial 
dhririon  of  the  Jaws,  whilst  in  the  Tetrodonu  such  a  division 
so  that  they  appear  to  have  two  teeth  above  and  two 
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below.  By  nicaus  of  ilitsv  Jaws  lin*  .u'.-  able  to  break  ott 
branches  01  corals,  and  to  masticate  other  hard  substances 
on  which  they  feed.  Usually  they  are  of  a  short,  thick,  cylindrical 
shape,  with  powerful  fin-s  (fig.  i).  Their  IkhIv  is  covered  with 
thick  skin,  without  st  .iirs,  hut  pro\'idcd  \vi:h  variou.sly  formed 
spines,  the  size  and  extent  of  which  varj'  in  the  dilTcrenl  species. 
When  they  inflate  their  capacious  stomachs  with  air,  they  assume 
a  globular  fonn,  and  the  spines  protrude,  farming  a  more  or  less 
ionnidable  dcfaiiive  amour  (fig,  a).  A  fiih  thus  Umm  out 


tutns  over  and  floats  belly  upwards,  driving  before  the  wind 

and  waves.  Many  of  these  fishes  are  highly  poisonous  when 
eaten,  and  fatal  accidents  have  occurred  from  this  cause.  It 
.ippc.irs  that  they  acquire  jK)i.sonous  qualitira  from  their  loou, 
which  frequently  consists  of  decomposing  or  poisonoiu  animal 

tf  tndi  as  would  impart,  and  often  docs  hnpsit. 


deleterious  qualities  to  other  fish.  They  are  most  numerous 
between  the  tropics  and  io  the  seas  contiguous  to  them,  but  a 
few  species  Uve  in  large  rivers,  as,  for  insunce,  tbe  Tetrodon 
/akak»,  ft  fish  well  known  to  aU  tmveUea  on  the  Nik.  Meady 
no  dHEnent  spedea  an  known. 

SIOnOBRINA.  A.  d'Orbigny,  a  mam  of  Fttfonle  FoBSi- 
mlnifera  {q.v.)  of  pelagic  habit,  and  fanned  of  a  ooniad  spiral 
aggregate  of  spheroidal  chambers  with  a  crcscentic  mouth.  The 
shells  accumulate  at  the  bottom  of  moderately  deep  seas  to  form 
"  Globigerina  ooze "  and  are  preserved  thus  in  the  chalk. 
Hastigerina  only  differs  in  the  "  Hal  "  or  nautiloid  spiral. 

GLOCKENSPIEL,  or  Orchestral  Beu.s  (Fr.  carUlon,  Ger. 
(jhckenspid,  Stahlharmonika;  Ital.  campantUi;  Med,  Lat. 
tinlinnahmlum,  cymhalum,  hombulum),  an  instrument  of  pcrcu.'^.'iion 
of  definite  musical  pitch,  used  in  the  orchestra,  and  made  in 
two  or  three  different  styles.  The  oldest  form  of  glockenspiel, 
seen  in  illuminated  MSB.  of  the  middle  ages,  mnmta  of  a  set 
of  bells  moimted  on  a  frame  and  played  by  one  perfoniK  fay 
means  of  steel  hsmmerk  The  name  "  bell "  is  now  gHMcaQjr 
a  mhaomer,  other  forms  of  metal  or  wood  having  beoi  found 
ofleo  eoBVsidaM.  Iho  pjnramid-shaped  ghMkenapki,  fonacrty 
used  hi  the  ordwstia  far  simple  rhythmical  emcts,  ooosists 
of  an  octave  of  semitone,  hemispherioil  bells,  placed  one  above 
the  other  and  f.Tstcncd  to  .an  iron  rcnl  which  pius.scs  through  the 
centre  ot  each,  the  bells  being  of  graduated  si.a-.s  af.d  diminishing 
in  diameter  as  the  pitch  rises.  The  lyre-sliaped  giuLkeiispiel, 
or  steel  harmonica  iS!'^l:'hi:rmoTuf;a),  is  a  newer  model,  which  has 
instead  of  bells  twelve  or  more  bars  oi  steel,  graduating  in  size 
according  to  their  pitch.  The^e  b.irs  are  f.is'.eucd  horizontally 
across  two  bars  of  steel  set  perpendicularly  in  a  steel  frame  in 
the  shape  of  a  lyre.  Tbe  bars  am  stmcfc  hy  Ottk  sted  hamners 
attached  to  whalebone  sticks. 

Wagner  has  used  the  glockenspiel  with  exauisite  judgment  in  the 
lire  scene  of  the  last  act  of  Die  Watkiire  and  in  the  peasants'  waltz 
in  the  la»t  scene  of  Pie  Metslersinfrr.  When  chords  arc  written  for 
the  glockcnupiel,  as  in  Mozart's  Magic  Flute,  the  keyed  harmonica' 
is  uacd.  It  oonsista  dl  a  keyboard  having  a  little  hammer  attached 
to  each  key,  which  strikes  a  bar  of  glass  or  steel  when  the  key  is 
deprensed.  The  performer.  beinE  .iWe  to  usi^  both  h.inds.  <.in  pUy 
I  melody  with  full  harmonics,  stale  iiinl  iir]i'  >.i;-i<j  |Ms^ige-^  in  ^inele 
ind  double  notes.  A  peal  ot  hcmtsphtncal  hc'l-  was  specially 
;:nn>tnirted  for  Sir  .Xrtliur  Sullivan's  Ooldtn  I./i^rnr..  It  consiMs  of 
tour  bells  constructed  of  bell-metal  about  I  in.  thick,  the  largest 
measuring  27  in.  in  diameter,  the  smallest  23.  They  arc  fixed  on  a 
stand  one  above  the  other,  with  a  clearance  of  about  f  in.  between 
them;  the  rim  of  the  lowest  and  largest  bell  is  15  in.  from  the  foot 
of  the  stand.  The  bells  arc  struck  by  mallets,  which  are  of  t«o 
kinds— a  pair  of  bard  wood  for  forte  passsges.  and  a  pair  covered 
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with  wiuh-lcathcr  for  piano  effects.  The  peal  wa»  unique  at  tlu- 
time  it  was  made  (or  the  CbMhi  Lmcml,  twt  a  smaller  bcU  m  the  same 
shape,  i  in.  thick,  with  ft  dimeter  mcawiring  about  16  in.,  ^Mxially 
imde  tor  the  pMtianiuiiee  of  Llnt''<  SI  BliiabtUL  when  conducted 
by  the  cwinweer  ia  London,  evidntly  MUMted  the  idea  for  the 
pMl.  (K.S.) 

ttUMUIIf  afortified  town  of  Geniwny,  in  the  Pniasiaii  proviace 
of  SQcaia,  S9  vt.  N.W.  from  BraUu,  00  the  railway  to  Fiinklort- 
on-Oder.  Pop.  (1Q05)  93,461.  It  is  built  partly  on  an  uland 
and  partly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder;  and  owing  to  the 
fortified  enceinte  having  been  pushed  farther  afield,  new  quarters 
havf  bi'cn  opetifd  up-  Among  its  most  important  buildings 
ari'  lilt  cilhc'dral.  in  the  Cdlhir,  and  a  castle  (now  used  .is  j 
Courthousf) ,  ir.  the  Rrn^iissancc  sIvIl-.  two  olhcr  Roman  Cathoiir 
and  three  I'rotcst int  chur*  hcb.  a  new  lown-hall.  n  synsROgue, 
a  niilil.iry   huspilal.   two  iLissiij.!    Schools    [GymniHuii',  .iiid 

several  libraries.  Owing  to  its  situation  on  a  navigable  river 
Mtd  at  the  junction  of  several  lines  of  railway,  Glogau  carries 
on  an  extensive  trade,  which  is  fostered  by  a  variety  of  local 
indnatries,  embracing  machinery-building,  tobacco,  beer,  oil, 
wfar  and  vinegar.  It  has  alao  extensive  lithographic  norks, 
and  it*  wod  market  ia  celebrated. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  iilh  century  GiogM,  even  then  a 
populous  and  fortified  town,  was  able  to  withstand  a  rcgukr 
siege  by  the  cmpcntr  Iknry  V.;  but  in  1157  the  duke  of  Silesia, 
finding  ho  dudd  not  hull)  Out  a^in»t  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
set  it  on  tire  In  irjj  the  town,  which  had  been  raised  from  i'.s 
ash<^  hy  Henr\  I,,  the  Bearded,  became  the  capital  of  a  (irinci- 
pality  of  Ciloj;,iu.  and  in  14S.'  town  and  dij,trict  were  UJiiled  lo 
the  Bohemian  crown,  lu  the  course  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
Glogau  suffered  greatly.  The  inhabitants,  who  had  become 
Protestants  soon  after  the  Reformation,  were  dragooned  into 
conformity  by  Wallcnstein's  soidiery;  and  the  Jesuits  received 
permiaion  to  build  themaelvea  *  churdi  and  a  college.  Captured 
by  the  Proteatants  in  1633,  and  recovered  by  the  Imperialists 
in  163J,  the  town  was  again  captured  by  the  Swedes  in  164 . , 
and  contintied  in  Protestant  hands  till  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
in  iO.).K,  when  the  emperor  recovered  it  In  1741  the  Prcssianii 
look  the  pla<  c  hy  storm,  and  during  the  Seven  Yr.irs'  War  il 
formed  an  important  centre  oi  operations  for  the  I'rus^ian  forces. 
After  the  battle  of  Jena(i8c<))  it  fell  into  the  hand?,  uf  the  French; 
and  was  gallantly  held  by  Laplane,  against  the  Kiissi.m  and 
Prussian  besiegers,  after  the  battie  of  Katzbach  in  August  1813 
until  the  17th  of  the  following  .\pril. 

Sec  Min«befg,  Cf^chifh!/'  drr  Suittt  tmd  Frstun^  Cheau's  (a  vols., 
Glogau,  1853);  and  H.  von  Belov,  ,  Zur  Gesch.u  hlf  des  Mutt  l906.. 

Giof/tH'*  Bdagiruni  und  Vtrteidiiunt  (Berlin,  1893). 

ttlAIKMA,  ia  botany,  a  anal  genna  of  piante  bdioging  to 
the  natural  oider  Liliaceae,  native  of  tropical  Aaia  and  Africa. 
They  are  bulbous  plants,  the  slender  stems  of  which  rapport 

thetnselves  by  tendril-like  prolongations  of  the  tips  of  some 
ot  tht;  narrow  generally  lanceolate  leaves.  The  flowers,  which 
are  Ixirnc  in  the  leaf-axils  at  the  ends  of  the  ^.lein.  are  very 
handsome,  the  sitr.  (tenerally  narrow,  petals  arc  Ijeiu  back  and 
Stand  erect,  and  arc  a  rich  orange  yellow  or  rcrl  in  colour;  the 
six  stamens  projtcl  more  or  less  horizontally  from  the  place 
of  insertion  of  the  pctalk  Itey  ai*  gencmUy  giowa  iB  cultiva- 
tion as  stove-plants. 

QIABT  (through  the  O.  Fr.  g/orte,  modem  fCnire,  from  Lat. 
^tri^t  cognate  with  Gr.  xVcte,  xXmiv),  a  synonym  for  fame, 
renoim, honour, and  thus  used  of  anything  which  reflects  honour 
and  renown  on  its  poaaemr.  In  tlie  pbnw  "  gbiy  of  Cod  " 
the  word  implies  both  the  honour  due  to  the  Creator,  and  His 
majesty  and  effulgence.  In  liturgies  of  the  Christian  Church 
arc  the  Gloria  Patri,  the  doxologj-  licginning  "  Glor>-  be  to  the 
Father,"  the  response  Gloria  lil<i,  Dominr,  "  (ilory  be  lu  Thee, 
O  Lord,"  sung  or  wiri  alter  the  giving  oui  of  ihc  Gu&pel  lor 
the  day.  and  the  Gloria  in  excdsis,  "  Glorj-  be  to  God  on 
high,"  sung  during  the  Mass  and  Communion  service.  A 
"glory"  is  the  term  often  used  as  svnoaymous  with  halo, 
nimbus  or  aureola  (f.t.)  for  the  ting  of  light  encircling  the 
bead  or  figtwe  In  a  pictmial  or  other  icpRacntation  of  sacred 


GLOiiS,  GLOSSARY.  1  ho  (irerk  word  7)ui(rffft  (wh«nce 
our  •'  gloss  ").  meaning  originally  a  tongue,  then  a  language  or 
dialect,  gradu;dly  came  to  denote  any  obsolete.foreign,  provincial, 
technical  or  otherwise  peculiar  word  or  use  of  a  word  (see  Arisl. 
Rket.  ill.  3.  a).  The  making  of  collections  and  eaplanaliona'of 
suchYXtimratmaat  a  comparatively  early  datenmll-Tcngniaed 
form  of  literary  activity.  Even  in  the  jth  GCotmy  >.&,  amoqg 
the  many  writings  of  Abdem  was  hiduded  a  tnatise  entitled 
n«pl  'Ofj^pov  rl  ^fiOomdrft  koI  ftmnkufo.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  Alexandrian  period  that  the  y'Kuaaciyplnt'Oi,  glosso- 
f;raphers  {writers  of  >;lossc-s),  or  s'^-'S^ators,  became  numerous. 

many  o!  these  perliajjs  even  Ihe  names  have  pcrishe<l;  but 
Atheiiacu.s  the  grammarian  alone  k.  A.D.  250)  alludes  to  no 
fewer  than  thirty-five.  .Among  the  earliest  wa.*,  Philefas  of  Cos 
(d.  C.  290  B.C.),  l-he  elegiac  [Kiel,  to  whom  Arislarchus  dedicated 
the  treatise  Wpin  <Mvirra»;  he  was  the  compiler  of  a  lexico- 
graphical work,  arranged  probably  according  to  subjects,  and 
entitled  "Aroto-a  or  YyOtaoai  (sometimes  'ATaxroj  -yXwvaat). 
Next  came  his  disciple  Zenodotus  of  Ephesus  (c.  380  B.C.),  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  Homeric  critics  and  the  compiler  of  FX^aat 
'O^^Koi;  ZeiKXIotuBin  turn  wna  Succeeded  by  his  greater  pupil 
.\ristophancs  of  Byzantium  (c.  too  B.C.).  whose  great  compilation 
Ilt^i  )Uf«i)v  (still  partially  preserved  in  that  of  Pollux),  is  known 
to  havi-  included  '.\7-Ti>iai  Xfjet?.  Aa»a)l'i*ai  "^XLyiGai,  and  the 
like.  I-'roni  the  schixil  of  .\ristophaiies  issued  n;ore  than  ore 
glossogr,.(dier  ol  name. — Diodurus,  .'\rtemidorus  (rXuvotii,  and 
a  colleciiou  oi  Xt^tts  <>4'^(rT\ni.iial),  Nicander  of  Colophon 
(FXiiljffaat,  of  which  some  twenty-six  fragments  still  survive), 
and  Aristarchus  (c.  210  B.C.),  the  famous  critic,  whose  numerous 
labours  included  an  arrangement  of  the  Homeric  vocabulary 
(Xi{iu)  in  the  order  of  the  books.  Contemporaty  with  the 
last  named  was  Crates  of  Mallus,  who,  besides  making  some 
new  eoottibutioiis  to  Greek  leidcography  and  dialertokigy, 
was  the  fust  to  create  at  Rone  a  taste  for  simiiar  investigations 
in  connexion  with  the  Latin  idioms.  From  his  school  proceeded 
Zenodotus  of  Mallus,  the  compiler  of 'Etfcual  Xc^ctr  01  y^uocci, 
a  wnrk  said  to  h.ive  been  designed  chiefly  to  support  the  \'iews 
ot  ihc  school  o!  Petgamum  .as  to  the  allegorical  interpretation  of 
Homer.'  Of  later  date  were  Didymus  (Chah  enterus,  c.  50  11. c  ), 
who  made  collections  of  XfffiS  rpa-yiMovnivai  lujjiiwu,  &;c.;  Ajiol- 
lonius  Sophistii  {c  20  d.c  ).  whose  Homeric  Lexicon  has  come 
down  to  modern  limcsj  and  Neoptolemus,  known  distinctively  as 
d  yhaocvfpk^.  Tm  tho  be^nning  of  the  ist  century  of  the 
Clilistian  era  Apion,  a  grammarian  and  rhetorician  at  Rome 
during  the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius,  followed  up  the  labours 
of  ildUuchitt  and  other  predeoeaaors  with  rMiieow  'QiaunKakt 
and  a  treatue  lE^  r^t  'Vufmb^  (loMarov;  HcUodorus  or 
Herodorus  was  another  almost  contcmporaiy  gloSBographer; 
Erotian  also,  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  prepared  a  special  glossary 
for  the  writings  of  Hip|>ocrates,  stiil  preserved.  To  this  period 
also  Pamphilus,  the  author  of  the  .\uu^'v,  from  which  Diogeiiian 
and  Julius  Vestiiius  afterwards  drew  sij  largels'.  most  probably 
belonged.  In  the  folKiwing  century  one  of  the  most  prominent 
workers  in  this  department  of  literature  was  .\elius  Iferodianus, 
whose  treatise  \\( p'morifpovt  Xf^«dS  has  been  edited  in  modern 
times,  am!  whose  'Eirt^purpoi  we  still  possess  in  an  abridgment; 
also  Pollux,  Diogcnian  (Ac{tf  xavrtAairii),  Julius  Vestinus 
('Eir<ro>t4  rCiv  Ila/u^Xov  yKuocSiv)  and  especially  Pfarynichus, 
who  flourished  towards  the  ckae  of  the  2nd  century,  and  whose 
Edvgae  nmtumim  H  teriMnMi  Alfkmm  has  frequently  been 
edited.  To  tbs  4th  ccnttuy  bdongs  Ammonius  of  Alesandrin 
(c.  389).  wfaowrotelUpt^Moiii'*'  Ml<t«^pb»'Xc{Mii(>,adictlooary 
of  words  used  in  senses  different  from  those  in  which  they  had 

The  history  of  the  literary-  gloss  in  it*  proper  sen.^e  has  given 
rise  to  the  common  English  use  of  the  word  to  meanan  interpn^tation. 
especially  in  a  disingenuous,  iunLuer  or  fa!«e  way:  the  form  "  Rkw*," 
more  particularly  a»*0ciated  xviili  e\|il,oiu:iv;  away ,  iMllialing  or 
talking  speciously,  is  simply  an  alternative  apellinc.  The  word  has 
thus  to  lome  extent  influenced,  or  been  inAueacca  by,  the  meaning 
of  the  etymologically  different  "  glosa  "-luatroOB  surface  (from  the 
same  root  as  "  glass  ";  cf.  "  glow  "),  in  its  extended  sense  of  "obIp 
ward  fair  seeming." 
*  See  Matthaci,  Giottaria  Craeca  (Moscow,  in^i). 
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bwR  emplQyed  by  oldei  and  aiqiroved  writcn.  Of  famewhat 
later  date  a  the  ndl-kBown  Hesychius,  whow  often^diled 

A«(t«^  superseded  all  previous  works  of  the  kind;  Cyril,  the 
celebrated  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  also  contributed  somewhat 

to  the  advancement  of  glossography  hy  his  Zu^a-tCO'i)  rdv  irpis 
5ia.4>of)ov  ari)iaaiav  dia<}>6ftui  Tovov^lil'ulv  'hiituv;  while  Onis, 
Orion,  Philoxenus  and  the  two  Thilrmons  also  belong  to  this 
yiencxi.  The  works  ol  Photius,  Suidas  and  Zonaras,  as  also  the 
lUxmoloi^kum  magnum,  to  whuh  might  he  added  the  Lexica 
Sangeimania  and  the  Lexktt  Seg$teruma,  arc  referred  to  in  the 
article  DicnoNAav. 

To  a  special  category  of  technical  gloasarics  bdiongs  a  large 
and  important  class  of  works  relating  to  the  law-compUations  of 
JiUtSaiaa.  Although  the  emperor  forbade  under  severe  penalties 
aU  commentaries  (tevfiv^ftara)  on  his  legislation  (Const.  Dec 
Atictore,  sec.  12;  Const.  Tanta,  sec.  91),  yet  indices  (Xniuus) 
and  references  (vopArtrXa),  as  veD  as  translations  (ipiui»£u 
«arA  r^Sa)  and  p^'.raphrascs  ffp/ajwlai  tU  rXdrot),  were 
expressly  p*'rmiUc<l,  and  lavishly  produced.  AmotiR  the 
numerous  compilers  of  alphal>etirally  arranged  Xt^tis  "Pwpai,"*tt£ 
or  AamyiKoi,  and  yXixxaai  votitKoL  (^losir.r  riomiraf). 
Cyril  and  Philoxenus  arc  particularly  noted;  but  the  authors 
of  wtlfiaffM^m.,  or  ayiiiauaus,  vvhutiier  l£M0fy  or  hrttiStP 
■((liipai,  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  A  coQeclIan  of  these 
WApaypa<i>ci.l  tQv  toXoum',  combined  with  i4m  trttpsypo^al  on 
the  rc\  ised  code  called  rd  ffaaiXtxi,  was  made  about  the  middle 
of  the  lath  centuiy  by  a  diadple  of  llkhael  Hagiotheodoriu. 
Thia  inirit  it  knem  «•  the  Gform  OT)MMfiB  fAv  ^a«^^ 

In  Italy  also,  during  the  period  of  the  Byzantine  ascendancy, 
various  glossac  (glosac)  and  scholia  on  the  Justinian  code  were 
produce<]  [janieularly  the  Turin  gloss  (reprinted  by  Savigny), 
to  which,  apart  from  later  additions,  a  date  prior  to  icxxj  is 
usually  assigned.  After  the  total  extinction  of  the  B\^ntinc 
authority  in  ike  West  the  sturiy  of  law  herarae  one  of  the  free 
arts,  and  numerous  schools  tor  its  eukivation  were  insiit tiled. 
Among  (he  earliest  of  these  was  that  of  Bologna,  where  Pcpo 
(1075)  and  Imerius  (1100-1118)  began  to  give  their  expositions. 
They  bad  a  numerous  following,  who,  beaidesdelivering^ietical 
lectum  ("omUiaariae"  on  the  D^ut  and  Code,  *' extnuHrdin- 
Miae  on  tlw  mt  of  the  Csr/iir  jariM  dtUis),  alao  wmie 
CtaMac,  Ant  iaierliaear,  afterwanb  maiginal.*  The  series 
of  tbcae  tfoaaatOW  was  closed  by  Accursius  (^.v.)  with  the  com- 
pihtion  known  as  the  Gtossa  ordinaria  or  magislraiis,  the 
authority  of  which  soon  heeamc  very  great.  So  that  ultimately 
it  came  to  be  a  recognized  maxim,  "  Quod  non  agnoscit  glossa, 
non  agtioscit  curia."*  For  mir  IfflOimt  (if  lilfl  gitlBintms  nil 
l)ie  canon  law,  see  Cano.v  ].\w. 

In  late  classical  and  medieval  Latin,  glosa  was  the  vulgar  and 
romanic  {e.g.  in  the  early  8th  century  Corpus  Glossary,  and  the 
late  8th  century  Leiden  Glossary),  glossa  the  learned  form 
(Vacns  De  ling.  Lat.  vii.  10;  Auson.  Epif/r.  117. 3  (86.  a),  written 
hi  Gieek,  Quint  i.  1.  34).  The  diminatiTC  f/ttnia  oocus  in 
DioD.  4 j6.  26  and  elsewhere.  The  same  meaning  haagfaiwrfwm 
(GcO.  zviii.  7.  3  glosaHa=y\uaok()U)v),  whidi  a&o  Oocun  m  the 
modem  sense  of  "  glossary  "  (Papias,  "  undc  glossarium  dictum 
quod  omnium  fere  partium  gloasas  contineat  "),  as  do  the  words 

jAnsj.  f/fM.^ar,  g/.MVK.'iif,  glosstmata  (Steinmeyer,  AUh.  (7.'n,T_t.  jv. 

408,  410),  expressed  in  later  times  by  diciionarium,  dkiionarius, 
MCoMorAmi,  ascitMamii  (ass  Dicsuwasy).  GIWM  and 

'SeeLabM.  Viltmjfmat wrftwiwi jarw twaa  fasim im  Batilieis 
npirhuiliif  (1606):  Otto.  Tkuama  htris  H«m9n4,  HI.  (1697); 
Stephens,  Thesaurus  linguae  Graetae,  viii.  (|8;<;V 

'  See  Biener,  GetchicMe  der  NooetUn,  p.  229  •it\<\. 

*  Irnerius  himwlf  Is  with  some  prohaliility  believoi  to  have  been 
iheamlior  of  the  Btacliyii>)!;ii?  itj.f.  ') 

*Thus  Fil.  Villanj  (De  origitte  cwtiaiis  Fiorenliae.  ed.  1S47,  p.  23), 
■peaking  of  the  Gtoasaior  Accursius,  cays  of  the  Gloesac  that  "  tantae 
auctoritatis  gratiae^uc  fucre,  ut  omnium  consensu  pubUce  appro- 
hartntur,  et  reiectut  afits,  quihusrumquc  pcnitns  aboStis,  solae 
juxta  textum  le|;um  <)dpositac  sunt  et  ubique  terrarmn  dneconR>< 
vtrna  pro  Icpibus  cclchrantur,  ita  ut  nefas  sit,  non  s«-ii«  qiiam 
textui,  (.hxsi'<  Aceiiri'ii  cotuniirc."  For  simUar  it-^timonies  «-e 
Bayle  s  Ditiionnoire,  ».v.  "  Accursius,"  and  RudoriT,  Rim.  Rechls- 


ihtstma  (Vano  vii.  34. 107;  Aainiua  Gallus,  ap.  Suet.  De  grsmm. 
33;  Fest.  iMKS,  181  ■.  18;  Qumt.  i.  8.  15,  fee.)  ate  synonyms, 
aigni^nng  (a)  the  word  which  requires  exptaoation;  or  (jb) 
such  a  word  (called  Umma)  together  with  the  interptetatioft 

(!>:irrpn-!r.mn,tum);  ot  ((}  the  intcipr«Utioa  alonc  (so  firit 

in  the  ,l);c,-</.  lick.), 

Latin,  like  Creeic  glossograjihy,  ha<l  its  origin  chiefly  in  the 
practical  wants  of  students  and  teachers,  of  whose  narres  we 
only  know  a  few.  No  doubt  even  in  classical  times  collections 
of  glosses  ("  glaesaiies  ")  were  compiled,  to  which  allusiou  seems 
tobemadeby  VanD(i>e/(ff£.L4>{.  vii.  10,  "tesca.aiuni  sanctaease 
qui  glossas  scripserunt  ")  and  Verrius-Festus  (idd*".  6,  "  naucam 
.  .  .  glossematorum  .  .  .  scriptores  fabae  grani  quod  haereat  bt 
fabub  "),  but  it  is  not  known  to  what  extent  Vano,  for  instance* 
used  them,  or  ntaihed  then  original  forms.  The  $enpt«rt$ 
flafjemaloriMS were  distingnished  from  the  learned  glossographcrs 
like  AureWus  OpDius  (cf.  Ms  Musae,  ap.  Suet.  De  gramm.  6; 
Cell.  i.  ;5.  17;  Varro  vii,  50,  65,  67.  ;o.  7g,  to<j),  .Scrvius  Clodius 
(V'arro  vii.  70.  106),  Aelius  Stilo,  L.  Ateius  Phiiol.,  whose  liber 
glossemalenm  Ftatna  mentiona  (181  t8),    ■,  .-  J.  0 ' . 

V'crrius  Flaccus  and  his  epitoaiista,  Festus  and  Paulus.  have 
jirewrved  manv  treasure*  of  early  gfoswyjiphers  who  are  now  lost  to 

us.  He  copied  Aelius  Stilo  (Reitzcnstcin,  "  \'err.  Forsch  ,"  in  vol  i. 
of  Bresiauer  pkiM.  Abhandl.,  p.  88;  Kriei^Hhammer,  Comm.  pkii, 
len.  vii.  I.  74  sqq.>,  Aurelius  Opilius,  Atriutt  Phiiol.,  the  treatise 
De  obscufis  CaloiMt  Qtaitaemitcin,  ib.  56.  93).  He  often  made  use  of 
Varro  (Willcni,  DeVenie  Ptauo,  Halle,  1898),  though  not  of  his 
ling.  lat.  (Kriegshammer,  74  sqq.);  and  was  also  aoqusinted  with 
later  glossographcrs.  Perhaps  we  owe  to  him  the  ipSwaaa  ashuiot 
(Gootz.  Corpu!.  iv. ;  id.,  Rketn.  Afas.  x!.  ,^2S>.  Fcstiw  wa«  usod  by 
PH.-Philo\eiui>'  (Dammann,  "  Dv  Kesto  I^s,-P(nlox(;iii  aiittore," 
Comm.  len.  v.  36  sqq.),  as  ap;>cars  from  the  glassae  ab  abseus  ((ioctz, 
"  De  Aatrsbae  Pi.  tragmcntis,"  Ind.  leit.,  1S93,  til.  sqq.).  The 
distinct  coBBCaiows  with  Nonius  n«xd  not  be  aacnbcd  to  borrowing, 
as  Plinius  and  Caper  may  have  been  used  (P.  Schmidt,  De  Non.  Marc 
aucU.  gramm.  145;  Nettleship,  Lett,  and  Ess.  339;  FrAhdc,  De  iVon. 
Marc,  rl  I  'm/;  Fiisci  o.  2 ,  V\ .  M.  Lindsay,  "  Non.  Marc,"  Did.  nf 
Ki-puh.        , '  ,  1 1  0,  lie. ). 

The  hiiitigual  (Gt.-Lat,,  Lat.-Gr.)  glossaries  al^<i  point  to  an  early 
period,  and  were  used  by  the  grammarians  (i)  to  explain  the  fueiiU- 
arities  (idiomata)  of  the  Latin  language  by  comparison  with  the 
Greek,  and  {2)  for  instruction  in  the  two  lanfuagcs  j.Cliari».  154. 
9, 391.  7.  292.  16  sqq  :  Marschall,  DeQ.  lUmmn  P.tiim  grvmm,  t»i 

Cioot/..  Ct'fp.  K^J.CS.  111!,  ii,  f>). 

For  the  pur:)ostsof  Rramniatical  instruction  (Greek  for  the  Romans, 
l-atin  for  the  Hclli'nistic  uoriil),  we  have  systcmattr  works,  a  trans- 
lation of  Dojiitheus  and  the  so-called  HermenfuUca ,  parts  of  which 
may  be  dated  as  early  a.s  the  3rd  century-  A.D.,  and  lexica  (cf. 
Scboeoemana.  De  kxieu  aiM.  lax:  Knaack,  mi>MI.  Rimdeehn  1M4, 
373;  Traube.  hi  Hjisaitf.  Zlttir.  liL  605;  David,  CaaraMif.  /«M.  v. 
197  sqq.). 

The  most  miportant  remains  of  bilingual  glossaries  arc  two  well- 
known  lexica;  one  (Latin-Greek),  formerly  attrihiit«>d  Owt  wrongly, 
sec  RudorfT,  in  Abh.  Akad.  Berl.,  18*5,  ijo  s<|  :  Lih-wc,  I'rotir.  i.s^, 
iqo;  Mommsen.  C.I.L.  v.  Siao;  A.  Dammann,  De  festo  Pseudo- 
phiimmi  au>iore.  12  sqq.;  Goeti,  Cerp,  iL  MU)  to  FhiloHemw 
(cooanl  A.D.  ckariy  coniiata  01  two  closely  allied  gtoasarics 
(containing  gloaaea  to  Latin  authors,  as  Horace,  Cicero,  Ju>'enal, 
Virgil,  the  Jurists,  and  excerpts  from  Festus).  worked  into  one  by 
some  Greek  grammarian,  or  a  person  who  wnrke^l  under  ''^n^k 
influence  (his  alphalx-t  runs  A,  B,  G,  I),  F,  ,S:r.,>  ;  the  other  (Greek- 
Latin)  is  ascribed  to  Cyril  (Stc_phanus  says  it  was  found  at  the  end 
of  some  of  his  wrirings),  and  is  considered  to  be  a  compilatian  of 
not  later  than  the  6tn  century  (Macrobius  is  used,  ana  the  Cpd. 
Harl.,  which  is  the  source  of  all  the  other  MSS.,  belongs  to  the  7th 
century);  cf.  Goetz.  Corp.  ii.  215-483.  487-506,  pracf.  ibid.  p. 
XX.  sqq.  Furthermore,  thf  hi!inj;iia1  mpflieo-bolanic  glossaries  had 
their  origin  in  old  lifts  of  plants,  as  P^^.-.AjjUlcius  in  the  treatise 
De  herbarum  virtutibus,  and  P».-Dioiicoriries  (cf.  M.  Wellmana, 
Hermes,  xxxiii.  360  sqq..  who  thinka  that  the  latter  work  is  based  on 
Pamphilus,  q.v.;  Goetz,  Corp.  ilL);  the  glossary,  entitled  Herm^ 
nevma,  printed  from  the  Cod.  KaKs,  ccg.  Christ .  1 2«o,  contains  names 
of  diseases. 

Just  .1^  (^mmar  developed,  -i"  wp  -nv  the  oriRina!  ffirm  of  the 
glu-,ws  I'xtend,  If  massUTUm  rdiwm  in  I'lticidiis  indicate",  tlie 
OrigiiKil  f  irm,  the  allied  gloss  ot  i-' est  us  ytnasutium  edarev\  a  iftiin- 
dendo  5i  \l\trt)  slio\v>  an  erynto1o(;ieal  adrlition.  Another  extension 
consists  in  adding  special  references  to  the  original  source,  as  e.g. 
at  the  gtosa  Ocrem  (Fest.  tSl*.  I7),  whirh  is  taken  from  Ateius 
PWW.  In  this  way  collections  arose  like  the  priscorum  verborum 
cum  rxrmpHs.  a  title  f;lven  by  Fest.  lo'l  to  a  panrrul.ir  work. 

FiirtliiT  the  gl/a.fiii'  trlrrum  (( 'hari^.  24.^.  10) ;  tlic  ^Int.uir  itnlujutliJlurn 

Ud.  339.  30):  the  idonei  vocum  antiauarum  enarrateres  (GcU.  sviii. 
i  S);  the  KM  ranias  NrlerwivM  esKnim  (itf.  xiii.  34.  as>-  I« 
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Cincius,  accordinc  to  Festus  (SiO"-.  2),  wrote  De  rerbis  prucis ;  Santra, 
Di  mUttHitole  venorum  (F««tus  377*- 

Of  Latin  gkmaries  of  One  first  fourcenturies  of  the  Roman  emperors 
few  traces  are  left,  if  we  except  Verriu*- Festus.  Chans,  129.  30. 
speaks  of  glossae  aniuiuilatum  and  242.  10  uf  gUnsae  vfUrum,  hut  it 
i>  not  known  whether  these  glosses  arc  identic,  or  in  what  relation 
they  5t<iii<l  i<]  thi'  ciusscmata  fer  lil!rr,is  LiUinm  oriii»e  (omposila. 
which  were  incorporated  with  the  worksof  this  grammarian  according 
to  the  iadex  in  iCnl»  p.  &  Latin  ghMM  ocw  in  Fti-Phtloxcnus. 
and  NoaiiM  mult  inwe  umo  iMtin  giomriu;  theie  eidstt  a  glos- 
tarium  PUtUimm  (Ritachl,  Op.  il  334  «qq.).  and  the  bilingual 
gloiwaries  have  been  used  by  the  later  grammarian  Martvrius;  but 
of  this  early  period  we  know  by  name  only  FulRcntius  and  Placidus, 
who  i*  sometimes  called  l.u^tAtill^  rUnuturi,  t>y  <onfuslon  with 
the  Statius  gcholiast,  with  whom  the  glossae  PUiiidi  have  no  con- 
nexion. All  that  we  know  of  him  tends  to  «how  that  he  lived  in 
North  Africa  (like  Fulgentius  and  Nonius  and  perhaps  Charisius) 
in  the  6th  ccntur>',  from  whence  his  glosses  came  to  Spain,  and  were 
used  by  Isidore  and  the  comp^r  of  the  Liber  ghssamm  (see  below). 
Theiw  glosses  wc  know  from  (l)  Codices  Romani  (15th  and  16th 
century);  (2)  the  Ltber  gtcssarum;  (3)  the  Cod.  Paris,  nov.  arqui.s. 
1298  (saec.  xi.).  a  collection  of  j;1>i>-,iriu»,  in  which  the  Flaiidus- 
glotses  are  kept  separate  from  the  others,  and  still  retain  traces  of 
their  original  order  (cf.  the  ediiioiw  published  by  A.  Mai,  Class, 
amei.  iii.  427-501,  and  Deuerling,  iti75:  Goetz,  Corp.  v.;  P.  Karl, 
"  De  Placidi  glossis."  Comm.  Jen.  vii.  2.  99,  103  sqq. ;  Locwe, 
Class.  Nom.  86;  F.  Biicheler,  in  Thesaur.  gloss,  emend.).  His 
collection  includes  elosses  from  Plautus  and  Lucilius. 

(Fabius  Planciatics)  Fulpcntius  (c  a.d.  468-533)  wrote  Exposilio 
sermonum  aniupiorum  (ed.  Rml.  Hi-lm.  Lips.  1898;  cf.  Wewiner.  Com- 
ment. Jen,  vi.  3.  I J5  aqq.)  in  sixty-two  paragraphs,  each  containing  a 
lemma  (sometinwatiioar  three)  with  an  explanation  givingquotations 
and  names  of  authon.  Next  to  iiiiB  come  the  glostoe  Sontamt,  which 
arose  from  the  contents  of  the  various  paragraphs  in  Nonius  Mar- 
cellus'  work  IxinR  written  in  the  margin  without  the  words  of  the 
text;  these  epitomized  glos«es  were  alphalretiied  and  afterwards 
r<i()ie<l  for  other  collections  (sec  Goetz.  Corp.  v.  6^^7  sqq.,  id.  v. 
Pracf.  XXXV. :  Onions  and  Lindsay,  IJarvard  .'ilud.  ix.  67  sqq.; 
Lindaay,  NtmU  praej.  laA.).  In  a  aiiiiilar  way  arose  the  glossae 
Bwektnt  or  Hossae  spiritates  seeuttdmm  Emdurium  episcopum  found 
in  many  M5S.  (cf.  K.  W'otkc.  .Sits.  Ber.  Akad.  Wien,  cxv.  425  sqq.; 
-the  Corpus  Gtossaty,  hr  1  lurt).  which  are  an  alphatx'tical  extract 
from  ihv  formtUae  .%ptnh:iij  inteilifrnttiie  of  St  Kiirherius,  bishop  of 
Lyons,  f .  434-450.' 

Other  i>ource»  were  the  Dijferenttae,  already  known  to  Placidus  and 
much  used  in  the  medieval  nloaiariei;  and  the  Synonyma  Ciceronis; 
cf.  Gocu,  '•  Dcr  Liber  Rlo.Ksarum,"  in  AVitndl.  der  pkiM.-hisl.  CI. 
der  sacks.  GettlUcM.  d.  Wiss.,  1893,  p.  ais:  id.  in  Bert.  phiM. 
Woekenstkr.,  i9go,  p.  195  .iqq.;  Beck,  in  Weehensckr..  p.  297  sqq., 
and  Sittls.  ibid.  p.  267;  .inhiv  f.  hi.  i«r.  vi.  594:  W.  L.  Mahnr, 
(Lf-id,  i.Ss,fi,  [  -51.1;  also  various  collo'tions  ot  irA(j/io.  By  the  side 
of  the  licliuliasts  come  the  Kranimarians,  as  Cbari&iusj  oranarj  similar 
to  that  ascribed  to  him;  further,  trcatian  it  Mm  gnufibm,  the 
seriptores  ortkotrapkici  (especially  Caper  and  Beda).  aaq  PrlidaBtis, 
the  chief  grammarian  of  the  middle  agca  (cf.  Coctz  in  MHanges 
Boissier,  224). 

During  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  centuries  glossography  developed  in 
variou5  »-ays;  old  glossaries  were  worked  up  into  new  f<irms,  or 
amalgamated  with  more  recent  ones.  It  ceased,  moreover,  to  be 
cnclusively  Latin-Latin,  and  interpretaticniB  in  Getmanic  (Old  High 
Gennan,  Anglo-Saxon)  and  Rooanic  dialect*  took  the  place  of  or 
mm  wed  mb  by  side  with  caiHcr  l^tiameab  The  origin  nnd 
development  of  the  kte  damic  and  meAeval  gfaaHariea  praaervcd 

'  The  .,0  I  .died  Malberg  t^lanfs,  loimd  in  various  texts  ul  the  l.ex 
Saliiu,  are  nut  glooses  in  the  urdinarv'  sense  of  the  word,  but  precious 
remains  of  the  parent  of  the  prrsrnt  Utamty  Dutch,  muatlv,  the  Low 
German  dialect  spoken  by  the  Salian  Ftauin  who  oonquocd  Gaul 
from  the  Romansat  the  end  of  the  ;th  century.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  conquerors  brought  their  Frankii>h  law  with  them,  cither  written 
down,  or  by  oral  tradition;  ih.il  ihey  tran>lated  it  into  Latin  for 
the  sake  of  the  Romans  settleti  in  the  country,  .ind  that  the  trans- 
lators, not  always  knowing  a  proper  Latin  equivalent  for  certain 
diinga  or  actioMil  ictained  hi  their  tianilatiaaa  the  Fnnkiih  technical 
nnmei  or  phnaet  which  they  had  attempted  to  tnnshte  into  Latin. 
&g.  in  chapter  il.,  by  the  sicfe  of  "  porceUus  laclans  "  (a  sucldng-mg), 
we  find  the  Frankuh  "  ckramneckaJtio,"  lit.  a  stye-porker.  Toe 
person  who  >tole  such  a  pig  (still  kept  in  an  enclosed  place,  in  a  stye) 
WIS  fined  three  times  as  much  as  oni'  who  stole  a  "  porceUus  de  cambo 
Mti  sine  matre  itvere  potsit,"  as  the  I^ilin  text  has  it,  for  which  tne 
Malberg  technical  expression  appears  to  have  been  ingyimu,  that  is, 
a  one  year  (winter)  old  animal,  >>.  a  vcarlin^.  Nearly  all  iheae 
ffivmn  are  preceded  by  "  mat  "  or  "  mub,"  which  is  thought  to  be 
a  contraction  for  "  malberg,"  the  Prankish  for  "  forum."  The 
antiquity  and  importanre  of  these  gloBS<^  for  philology  may  be 
r..  .ilizcd  Ir  iiii  the  fact  thai  ihe  l-ilin  translation  of  ihe  Lex  Salica 
probably  dates  from  the  latter  end  of  the  5th  century.  For  further 
information  cf.  Jac  Grimm's  preface  to  Joh.  Mcrlwl's  cd.  (i8;o). 
nod  H.  Kem's  notes  to  J.  H.  Hemels's  ed.  (London,  i  Wo)  of  toe  Lex 
Salica. 


to  us  can  be  traced  with  certainty.  While  reading  the  manuscript 
texts  of  classical  authors,  the  Bible  or  early  Christian  and  praiaaa 
writers,  students  and  teachers,  on  meeting  with  any  obacnre  oroat> 

of-the-way  word?  which  they  considered  difficult  to  remember  or  to 
require  eluriii.tiion,  wruti  alxivc  them,  or  in  the  marKinx,  interpreta- 
tions or  expliinations  in  more  easy  or  lictter-known  words.  The 
iiitorpretatiuns  written  above  the  line  arc  called  "  inti  rline.ir." 
thoiiie  written  in  the  margins  of  the  MSS.  "  marginal  glosses." 
Apain,  MS&  of  the  Bible  or  portions  of  the  BiUe  wen  oftm  provided 
with  literal  translations  in  ue  vernacular  wiittc*  nbow  the  Baee  cf 
the  Latin  version  (interlinear  versions). 

Of  such  glossed  MSS.  or  translated  texts,  photoyraphs  may  be 
«pen  in  the  various  palacographira!  works  published  in  recent  years; 
cf.  The  Palaeogr.  Society,  ls(  ser.  vol.  ii  pis.  q  (Terentius  MS.  of 
4th  or  5th  century,  interlinear  glosses)  and  24  (Augustine's  epistles, 
6th  or  7th  century,  marginal  gloatea);  see  lurthcr,  plates  10,  12, 
33.  40.  50-54.  57.  58.  63,  73,  75,  80;  vol.  iiL  plates  10,  24,  31,  39. 
44.  54,  80. 

From  these  glossed  or  annotated  MSS.  and  interiinear  versions 

glossaries  were  compiled;  that  is,  the  obscure  and  difficult  Latin 
word.s,  together  with  the  inti rpretation.s.  wore  excerpted  and 
collected  in  separate  lists,  in  the  order  in  which  they  appeared,  one 
after  the  other,  in  the  MSS.,  without  any  alphabetical  airangeroent, 
but  with  the  names  of  the  authors  or  the  titles  of  the  books  whence 
they  were  taken,  placed  at  the  head  of  each  separate  collection  or 
chapter.  In  thia anangcment  each  article  by  itself  is  called  a  gloss; 
when  reference  is  made  only  to  the  word  explained  it  is  calli  il  the 
lemmii,  while  the  explanation  is  termed  the  tnlc'-i<rflijr;cn!u"'.. 
In  most  cases  the  form  of  the  lemma  was  retained  just  as  it  stood 
in  its  source,  and  explained  by  a  single  word  (lM«a:  saneta, 
Varro  vii.  10;  elueidotus:  suaeis,  id.  vii.  107;  cf.  laid.  Etym.  i, 
30.  I,  "  quid  euim  Olud  sit  in  uno  verbo  po&itum  dccLirat  \stil. 
gloam)  at  contkeaoere  eat  tacere  "),  so  that  we  meet  with  lemmata 
in  the  aocuaativc,  dative  and  Kenitive,  likewis<-  explained  by  words 
in  the  same  cases;  the  forms  of  verbs  being  tre.ited  in  the  same  way. 
Of  this  first  stage  in  the  making  of  K'oxsaries.  manv  traces  are 
preserved,  for  instance,  in  the  late  8tn  century  Leiclen  Glossary 
(Voss.  69,  ed.  J.  H.  Heasds),  where  chapter  iii.  contains  words  or 
glosses  excerpted  from  the  Life  of  St  Martin  by  Sulpicius  Soweme; 
chs.  iv.,  V.  aiod^  XXXV.  glosses  from  Rufinus;  ens.  vi.  and  zl.  from 
Gildas;  chs.  vii.  to  X3tv.  from  books  of  the  Bible  (Parali|ximenon; 
Proverbs,  &c.,  &c.);  <~hs.  xx\i.  to  xlviii.  from  Itidori-,  the  Vuis  S. 
Anikonii,  Cassiodorus.  St  Jerome,  Cassianus.  Orosius.  St  .•\ugu-silne, 
St  Clement,  Euchcrius,  St  Grepory,  the  grammarians  Donatus, 
Phocas,  &c  (See  also  Goetz,  Corp.  v.  546.  33-S47-  f>-  and  i.  5-40 
from  Ovid's  Melam.;  v.  657  from  Apwiwie,  0»  ieo  Socratts-  d. 
Landgraf,  in  Arck.  ix.  174). 

By  a  second  opeilltion  the  glo*sPs  i-ime  to  be  arranc;ed  in  alpha- 
betical ot4et  according  to  the/rs;  lif.cr  I  if  the  loninw,  IjuI  siill  re- 
tained in  separate  chapters  under  the  n.\mesi  of  author^  or  the  titles 
of  biMik.^.  Of  this  .ffcond  stii){e  the  l.eiden  Glossary  cont.iin.n  traces 
also:  ch.  i.  (Verba  de  Canonibui)  and  ii.  {Sermones  de  Kefults);  see 
Goetz,  Corp.  v.  529  sqq.  (from  leicntius),  iv.  427  son.  (Virgil). 

The  third  operation  collected  aO  the  accessible  gloeses  in  alpha- 
betical order,  in  the  first  instance  according  to  the  first  letters  of  the 
lemmata.  In  this  arrangement  the  names  of  the  authors  or  the  titles 
of  the  hiKik-i  could  111)  li.r.k'er  Iw  |ir<.-servcd.  and  consequently  the 
*:.nir;."r';    whi-ni.i*    tlir    ^-li  wi  -r    excerpted    becanir    un:  i  rl.iiri, 

especially  It  the  graniinatical  forms  of  the  lemmata  had  been 
normaliwd. 

.\  fourth  arrangement  collected  the  glosses  according  to  the  fint 

tw  I  l<  ttrTs  of  the  lemmata,  as  in  the  Corpus  Clo'^'siry  ;ind  in  the  still 
iMtlur  CiHj.  I'll/.  .^321  (Cioetz,  Corp.  iv.  1  sqt^  1.  wIrtl-  even  many 
attempts  were  nia<le  to  arrange  them  according  to  the  first  three 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  .\  pen  uli.ir  arrangement  is  seen  in  the 
Glossae  ajfatim  (Goetz,  Corp.  iv.  471  sqq.),  where  all  words  are 
alphabetined,firstnooaRliat  to'theimtiBl  leMeraf  Uw  wotd  (»•  ha  ^ 
&c.),  and  then  fttrtfaer  aoootdhiK  to  the  fint  wmd  ia  the  wwd 
(a,  e,  i,  o,  u). 

No  date  or  period  can  be  assigned  to  any  of  the  abo««  stages  or 

arrangements.  For  inst.ince,  (ho  first  and  second  are  both  found  in 
the  Leiden  (llossiry,  .i  h  1  li  dates  from  the  end  of  the  8th  century, 
whereas  the  Corpus  Glossary,  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  Mtmc 
century,  represenu  ninady  the  l«Bth  atafe. 

For  the  purpose  of  IdcntMcatloH  titlee  have  of  lete  ^wan  been 
Kiven  to  the  various  nameless  coUecttooa  of  glosses,  denved  partly 
from  their  first  lemma,  portly  from  other  ciiaracieristics,  as  gloasae 
abslrusae;  glossae  afrdfiu  nui/or  and  minor;  g,ajfalim;  g.ababsens; 
g.  abactor;  g.  .ibba  Pater;  g.  a,  a;  g.  VergiJianae;  g.  nominum 
(Goetz,  Corf),  ii.  563,  iv);  g.  Sangailenses  (Warren,  Transact. 
Amer.  PkiM.  Assoc.  xv..  iM«s,  p,  141  sqq.). 

A  chief  landmark  in  glossography  is  represented  by  the  Origines 
(Etymolotiot)  of  IlidoR  (d.  636),  an  encyclopedia  in  which  he.  like 
Casaiodonia,  mixed  human  and  divine  subjects  together.    In  many 

C laces  we  can  trace  his  sourc^^-,,  but  he  also  used  glo.sasirir  s  His  work 
i-catne  a  great  in.ni-  I  ir  I  iii  r  /losfiographers.  In  the  ti  nth  book  he 
deals  with  the  ct^molog)'  of  many  substantives  and  adjectives 
arranged  alphabetically  according  to  the  first  letter  of  the  words, 
perhaps  by  himself  from  various  wameet.  His  principal  source 
IS  Servim,  then  the  fathem  o(  the  Chnrch  (Auguetiae.  Jcivmck 
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Lactantius)  and  Donatus  the  grammarian.  This  tenth  book  was 
alto  copied  and  used  M'^mratuly,  and  nii\««j  up  with  other  wurk^ 
(cf.  Loewe,  Prodr.  167.  ai).  Isidore's  Dijfcrentuie  have  also  had  a 
great  reputatioB. 

Next  comes  the  lAber  gUusarim,  chiefly  compiled  from  Isdonr, 
but  all  articles  arranged  alphabetically;  its  author  lived  in  Spain 
C  A.V.  690-750:  he  has  been  called  Ansuleubus,  but  not  in  any  of 
the  MSS.,  some  of  which  belong  to  the  8th  ccntur>';  hence  this  name 
is  suspected  to  be  merely  that  of  some  owner  of  a  copy  of  the  book 
(cf-  Goetx,  "  Uer  Liber  Glo»sarum,"  in  Abkandl.  der  phUol.-kisl. 
Out.  d*r  Urn.  sdeks.  Gts.  ziiL,  1893;  id.,  Corp.  v.,  pracf.  xx.  161 ). 

Hoc  conwj  in  regard  to  tine,  Mme  Latin  gKMiarica  already  largely 
mixed  with  Germanic,  more  especially  Anglo-Sason  interpretations: 
(l)  the  Corpus  Glossary  (cd.  J.  H.  Hcsacis),  written  in  the  bc^nning 
of  the  8th  ccntur>',  preser\'e<l  m  the  library  of  Corpus  Chrisli  (  olli-jje, 
Cambridge;  (j)  the  Leiden  Glossary  (end  of  8th  centiir\'.  ed.  Hc^^icU: 
another  edition  by  Plac.  GUiggcrJ,  preserved  in  the  Leiden  MS.  Vom. 
Q*. «»;  (3)  tlw  Eaiaai  CloMuy,  writtra  in  the  hwhritti  of  the  9th 
oentitfy*a]Ml  pabliahed  in  faounile Jijr the  London Phuol.  Society 
from  a  MS.  in  the  town  library  at  Epinal;  (4)  the  Glossae  Amplo- 
nianae,  i.e.  three  glossaries  preserved  in  the  Amplonian  library  at 
Erfurt,  known  as  Erfurt',  Eiiurt*  and  Erfurt'.  The  first,  published 
by  Gocti  {Corp.  V.  337-401;  ef.  .also  Loowe,  Prodr.  114  sqq.)  with 
the  various  readings  of  the  kindred  Spinal,  consists,  like  the  latter, 
of  different  collections  of  gloiscs  (ajao  aonie  from  Aldbelm),  some 
arranged  alphabcticaUy  according  to  the  fint  tetter  of  the  lemma, 
others  accorainc  to  the  first  two  letters.  The  title  of  Erfurt'  (im^ipit 
II.  conscriptio  ffosantm  in  wiam)  ahow!)  that  it  is  alio  a  comhinai  ion 
of  varioiH  glo«*irie!«;  it  i*  .irrangii!  alphabetically  according  to  the 
first  two  letters  of  the  lemmata,  and  contains  the  afaiim  and  afrcrwi 
maim  glosses,  also  a  collection  from  Aldhelm;  Erfurt*  arc  the 
Gicssa*  tMMMvm,  mixed  alto  with  Anglo-SaMHi  interpretations 
(Goetz,  Corb.  ii.  563).  The  form  in  which  the  three  Erfurt  glossaries 
have  come  aown  to  us  points  back  to  the  8th  century. 

The  first  great  glossary  or  collection  of  various  glosses  and  glossaries 
is  that  of  Salomon,  bishop  of  Con^tarrc.  formerly  abbot  of  St  Gall, 
who  died  a  d.  gic).  .\n  rilii  iinwil  ir  m  t  «.i  jK^rts  was  printed  c. 
at  Augsburg,  with  the  headline  SaitmonM  ectUsif  Conitantieniis 
tpiscopi  [losse  ex  iUustrisiimis  coUecte  auetonlnis.  The  oldest  MSS. 
01  thi«  work  date  from  the  nth  century.    Its  sources  are  the  Ltber 


ffaasanMi  (Loewe,  Pndr.  334  sqq.),  the  gloeaary  preserved  in  the 

tz,  "Lib. 

great  Abavus  Gloss  (id.,  ibid.  1 

xxxvii.). 


9di<entnry  MS.  Lot.  Monac. 


14.P9  (Goetz, 

and  the  great  Abavus  Gloss  (w.,  ibid.  p.  37;  id.,  Corp.  iv.'pra'ef. 


Gloss."  35  soq.). 


The  Lib.  flossarum  h.is  al.io  been  the  chief  source  for  the  imixjrt.mt 
(but  not  original)  glonsary  of  Papia?,  of  a.d.  1053  (cf.  Goetz  in  .5(7j. 
Ber.  Akad.  MUnch.,  1903,  p.  267  sqq.,  who  enumerates  eighty-sex'en 
MSS.  of  the  12th  tothe  isth  centuries),  of  whom  we  only  lu»>w  that  he 
lived  among  clerics  and  dedicated  his  work  to  hi*  two  Mm*.  An 
edition  of  it  was  published  at  Milan  "  per  Dominicum  de  Vcspolate  " 
on  the  I3th  of  December  1476;  other  c<1itions  followed  m  14B5. 
1491,  t4q6  (at  Venice).  He  also  wrote  a  grammar,  chiefly  compiled 
from  PriM  ianus  (Hagen,  Anec4.  Ilek.  clxxix.  s<jq.). 

The  same  Lib.  lioss.  U  the  source  (1)  for  the  Abba  Paier  Glosaary 
(cf.  Goetz,  ibid.  p.  39),  published  by  G.  M.  Thomas  (5«(s.  Btr.  Akad. 
JfdncA.,  1868,  n.  369  sqq.}:  (3)  the  Greek  gioeiary  Abtida  bieida 
(Goetz,  ib.  p.  41) ;  and  (3)  toe  Lat'-Anb.  doiwiy  in  the  CW.  IM. 
Scai.  Orient.  No.  331  (publUhed  by  SeyboH  fa  Jfiimft.  ShMm,  Heft 
rv.-xvii.,  Berlin,  1900). 

The  Paulus-Glossary  (rf.  ('•<>(■[  1,  "  I)fr  l.ilier  Gloss-irum ,  "  1 1-  115:  is 
compiled  from  the  second  Salomon-Glossary  {abacli  irut^titruiui). 
th*  iltOTW  fHdfr  md  the  Liber  gfouoniiM,  witii  a  mixture  of 
ttai— Mnqr  of  bbglBim  appear  again  tn  ooer  compiktions, 
•a  in  tbe  Cod.  Vatic.  1469  (cf.  Goetz,  Corp.  v.  520  sqq.),  mixed  up 
with  clowci  from  Beda,  Placid  us,  &c.  (cf.  a  gloesary  published  by 
Ellis  Tn  Amer.  Joum.  of  Philot.  vi  a,  vii,  3.  containing  betides 
PauluB  flosses,  also  excerpts  from  Imoic;  Csflibfidie  Imm.  0/ 
PhiM.  viii.  71  sqq.,  xiv.  81  sqq.). 

CMiem  of  Gloucester  (c.  11 33-iao^  CMmilwi  tlw 
Pamarmia  (published  by  Angelo  VtA  aa  Tmuummt  1 
from  Cod.  Vatic,  reg.  Christ.  1392;  cf.  W.  Meyer,  Rhtin.  Mia. 
xdx,,  1874;  Goetz  in  Siitungtbtr.  sack).  Get,  d,  Wisi..  1903,  p.  133 
sq^.;  Berickte  Hb.  die  Verhandl.  der  koH.  sdcks.  Gesellsch.  der  WiiS., 
Leipzig,  1903);  giving  dcrivatiorw,  etymologies,  testimonia  collected 
from  Paulus,  Priacianu*,  Plautus,  Horace,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Mart. 
Capdlai  Macrobhia,  Ambrose,  Sidonius,  Pnidentius,  Joecphus, 
Jerome,  Ac.,  dec  Oabem's  material  was  also  used  by  Hugucio, 
whose  compendium  was  still  more  extensively  used  (cf.  Goetz,  I.e., 
p.  131  sqq.,  who  enumerates  one  hundred  and  three  MSS.  of  his 
treatise),  and  contains  many  biblical  flosses,  especially  llcbraica, 
some  treatises  on  Latin  numerals,  &i-  [ri.  Ham  inn,  W'eitere  MitUU. 
aui  dem  Breviioquus  Benthemianus,  iiamburg,  I  Ms;  A.  Thomas, 
"  Glosses  provencales  ini^d."  in  Xammm,  SDDV,  p>  177  ^■ 
Toynbce,  Aid.  xxv.  p.  537  "Vl-h 

The  great  work  flTTohaaaea  de  Japnat  entitled  5<imiiM  quae 
viMur  tatludieon,  dateairom  the  year  1286.  and  treats  of  (1)  accent, 
(9)  fQmiology,  (3)  syntax,  and  (4)  so-called  prosody,  i.r.  a  lexicon, 

*  Aoglo-Saaan  scholars  ascribe  an  earlier  date  to  the  Itxt  of  the 
MS.  on  necowit  of  ccftnn  Mcbaima  in  ita  Angl»SaitaB  woida. 


which  also  draK  with  quantity.  It  mostly  uses  Hugucio  and  Papias; 
ir.^  <  I.insilmI  qi:ot,itions  arc  limited,  except  from  Horace ;  it  quotes  the 
\  ulk;atc  by  firefcrcnce,  frequcntly_  independently  from  Hugucio; 
it  excerpts  Priscianua,  Donatus,  Isidore,  the  fathers  of  the  Church, 
especially  Jerome,  Gregory,  Augustine,  Ambraae:  it  borrows 
many  Hebrew  glosses,  mostly  from  Jerome  and  the  other  collections 
then  in  use;  it  mentions  t\w  Gratfumui  of  Eberhardus  Bethuniensis, 
the  works  of  Hrabanus  Maurus.  the  DoclrinaU  of  .Alexander  dc  Villa 
Dei,  and  the  Aurora  of  Petrus  <le  Ki|^a.    Maii\  q^lo^a^lon^  from  the 


CatMicon  in  Du  Canee  arc  reallv  from  Hugucio,  and  may  be  traced 

-%iS!!!?AjtoS'ljR^^S!fM^^r?^;^^J51^ 

eaition  01 141BO  la  wH  BMm  to,  \jow»  in  otntmt  wv.  me  r  c 
der  kdn.  sOcht.  Cmttirh.  dir  Ira*.,  Leipzig,  1909). 

The  gloss  MSSb  of  dw  9th  and  loth  centuries  are  numerous,  but  a 
diminution  becomes  visible  towards  the  nth.  We  then  find  gram- 
matii  al  treatises  arise,  for  which  also  glossiaric  s  w  ere  used.  The  chief 
material  was  (l)  the  Liber  glouantm;  (3)  the  Paulus  glu!«e»;  (3) 
the  Aiams  mwri  U)  eacerpts  from  PriKian  and  glotaes  to  Priscian ; 
(S).Hebrew*bibKcaloollectiotts of  proper  names  (chiefly  from  Jerome). 
Alter  these  comes  medieval  material,  as  the  deri»ttiones  which  are 
found  in  many  MSS.  (cf.  Goetz  in  Silsungsber.  sacks.  Ges.  d.  Witt., 
'903,  p.  136  sqq.:  Traubc  in  Ar(hiv  f.  lot.  I^x.  vi,  2(1^,'>,  containing 
quotations  from  I'laiHus,  Ovid,  Juvenal,  Persius,  I  it;  m  1  onasion- 
allj--  from  Priscian,  Eutychcs,  and  other  grammarians,  with  etymo- 
logical explanations.  These  derimliortes  were  the  basis  for  the 
grammatical  works  of  Osbeni,  H  ui^ucio  and  Joannes  of  Janua. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  late  middle  ages  are  the  medico-botanic 
Riossariea  based  on  the  earlier  ones  (see  Goetz,  Corp.  iii.).  The 
a<|i!!tionii  consisted  in  .Xrabic  words  with  Latin  explanations,  while 
Greek,  Latin.J  Icbrtw  ami  Arabic,  interchange  with  English,  I  rcnch, 
Italian  and  German  foriii».  Of  glossaries  of  this  kind  we  h.a\e  (t) 
the  Gtottat  atpkita  (published  by  S.  de  Rcnzi  in  the  3rd  vol.  of  the 
Cottcel.  SiUemHana,  Naples,  1854,  from  two  Paris  MSS.  of  the  14th 
and  iSth  ccmuric:,.  hut  some  of  the  glosses  occur  already  in  earlier 
MSS.):  (2)  s,  nrnnma  Barlkolomei,  collected  by  John  Mirfeld, 
towards  the  end  of  the  14th  icntury.  cd.  J.  L.  (i.  Mowat  l.inctd. 
Oxnn.  i.  I,  1HK2,  r(.  Lorwr,  (,7ima.  .Xom.  116  s<,jq.);  it  si-ems  to  li.i\e 
used  the  same  or  some  similar  source  as  No.  1  ;  (3)  the  compilations 
of  Simon  dc  Janua  (Claris  sumj/iofiu.  end  of  13th  century),  and  of 
Matthaeus  Silvaticus  {Pandeclae  medictnae,  14th  century;  cf. 
H.  Stadler,  "  Dioscor.  Longob."  in  iiMisan.  rorsch.  x.  3.  371; 
Steinracycr,  Althochd.  Gloss,  ui.). 

fK  biblical  glossaries  we  have  a  large  number,  mostly  mixed  with 
glosses  on  otner,  even  profane,  subjects,  as  Hebrew  and  other 
biblical  proper  names,  am!  rx)>!anat!i)ns  of  the  text  of  the  Vulgate 
in  general,  and  the  pru'i'^nf  -  j(  1  iii  uiymus.  So  we  ha\e  the 
Glossae  veleris  ac  n<ni  tcstametUi  (tM.-ginning  "  Prologus  graccc  latinc 
praclocutio  sive  praefatio  ")  in  numerous  MSS>  oT the  9th  to  I4tb 
centuricK,  most  ly  retaining  the  various  books  under  separate  headings 
(cf.  Arcvalo,  Isid.  vii.  407  sqo.;  Locwc,  Prodr.  I41 ;  Steinmcycr 
459;  S.  IJerger.  De  compenaiis  exegeticis  quibusaam  tnedti  ui-.i, 
Paris,  1870).  S|>(.t  ial  mention  should  bo  made  of  Guil.  Brito.  who 
live<J  about  l-'5'i.  an:l  compiled  a  Summa  (beginning  "difhcilcs  studeo 

partes  quas  Uiblia  gcstai  Pandere  "},  contained  in  many  .MSS.  especi- 
ally is  French  liixanes.  This  SumtM  gave  ties  to  the  UtumulrtUiu 
of  Joh.  MarehesimiB,  about  1300,  of  which  we  have  edhiona  printed 

in  1470,  1476,  1479,  &c. 

Finally  we  may  mention  such  compilations  as  the5Bmm(j//finrici"; 
thework  of  Johannes  dc  Garlandia,  which  he  himself  r.ills  dulionarius 
(cf.  Schclcr  in  Jahrh.  f.  riym.  u.  enel.  Phtlol.  vi.,  1865,  11.  142  S(|q,); 
and  that  of  Alexander  .Ncckam  (ii.  vii.  p.  60  sqq,),  cf.  R.  Ellis,  in 
Amtr.  Joum.  of  Phil.  x.  a) ;  which  nvSi  atcictly  speaking,  not  kUmio- 
mphic.  The  Breviloouus  drew  its  chief  material  from  Papias, 
Hugucio,  Rrito,  &c.  (K.  Hamann,  MilteU.  cut  dem  Brevilomut 
Benthemianus.  Hamburg.  1879;  id.,  Weilert  MilteU.,  ftc,  Hamburg, 
1B82);  so  also  the  Vocafrularium  Ex  quo;  the  various  Gemmae; 
Vofahularia  rrrum  (cf.  Dit  lenbach,  Gtossar.  lAilinn-Cfrmttntcum). 

After  the  revival  of  learning,  J.  Scaliger  (15^0-1609)  was  the  first 
to  inpfft  to  gloswuiei  tiiat  inqjortanca  winch  they  deserve  (cf> 
Goel^  in  AlMiifflir.  jImi.  Gtr.  i.  Wist.,  1888,  p.  219  sqa.),  and  in 
his  edition  of  Festtis  made  great  use  of  Ps.-Philoiicntis,  which  enabled 
O.  MOUer,  the  later  editor  of  Festus,  to  foUow  in  bis  footsteps. 
Scaligeralso  planned  the  publication  of  a  Cerput  ^sarum,  and  left 
behind  a  collection  of  gioases  known  as  fiefM*  Itidori  (Goetz,  Corp. 
V.  p.  589  sqq. ;  «^  in  Siltungsber.  sOekt.  Ges,,  1888.  p.  soq. ;  Locwc, 
Prodr.  33  no.),  which  occurs  also  in  1 1I1I  ilnmriiM,  rliMinjf  in  ffilrrrnrf 
to  the  tenth  Dook  of  the  Etymohgiae. 

The  study  of  glosses  spread  through  the  publication,  in  IS73> 
of  the  bilingual  glossaries  by  H.  Stephanus  (Estiennc),  containing, 
besides  the  two  great  glossaries,  also  the  Ilermeneumala  Slephani, 
which  is  a  recension  of  the  Ps.-Dositheana  (rt-published  Goetz, 
Cor^.  iii.  438-474),  and  the  glossae  Slephani,  excerpted  from  a 
collection  of  the  Hemuneumala  {ib.  iii.  438-474). 

In  1600  Bonav.  Vukaaius  republishea  the  same  glossaries,  adding 
(1)  the  glossae  Isideri,  winch  now  appeared  for  the  fint  time:  (a) 
the  Onomasticon ;  (3)  iwfae  and  easH^moHes,  derived  from  Scaliger 

(LiX'wr,  Prodr.  183). 

In  Carolusand  I'l  ;ius  Lahliat  u-^  put  lishcl.  w'r.h  the  effective 
helpof  Scaliger,  another  collection  of  glossaries,  republished,  in  1679, 
by  Du  Cnnge,  nftar  wUeh  dis  17th  and  i8th  otnturics  pradaead  no 
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further  j^omrics  ^Erasm.  Nyerup  published  extract*  from  th* 
Leiden  Glouary,  Voss.  69,  in  1787,  Symbolae  ad  Lilerat.  Teut.), 
though  glOHCS  were  constantly  used  or  referred  t<i  l)\  S;llm.l^iu.■i, 
Mcunius,  Heraldus,  Barth,  Fabrtciusand  Burmanac  L.«iden,  where 
«  rich  collection  of  gkiaiaries  bod  been  obtaiiMd  by  the  aciittUtion 
of  the  VcMMUS  library  (cf.  Locwe.  Prodr.  16S).  In  the  19th  century 
came  Chann'*  Clostani  Latini  specimen  (1826);  the  glosaiographic 
publicaticms  of  Angelo  Mai  (Ctnssui  ntulores,  voln.  ill.,  vi.,  vi!.,  viii.. 
Rome.  lfl;5i  -  iH\f>,  containing  OilK-m's  Panormia,  Placidin  and 
variou*  - Iimii  \atu.in  MSS.);  Fr.  Ochlcr'a  invitiM-  (1847) 
on  the  C<Mi.  AmfUonMniu  of  C)»l>ern,  and  his  edition  of  the  three 
Erfurt  doinrifi.  10  important  for  Aiigio-Saxon  philology;  in  1854 
G.  F.  Hitdebrand's  Glossarium  Lattnum  (an  extract  from  Abmus 
minor),  iirt"»t-r\'ed  in  a  Cod.  Pari*,  lat.  7690;  1857,  Thomas  Wright's 
vol.  of  .An^li>-5Naxon  glosses,  which  were  republished  with  others  in 
1884  by  R.  I'aul  Wiilckcr  under  the  title  ,1  nglo-Suxon  atul  Old  l^.n^Iish 
VocakiUaries  (Loniinn,  2  vi)l>.,  1K57);  L..  I Jic  lCiil ■•u  li'-.  Mii/pli  ::;i  iit 
to  Du  Cange,  entitled  Glossarium  Lalino-Uermanifum  mediae  et 
infimae  aetatis,  containing  mostly  glosses  collected  from  glossaries, 
vocabularies,  &c.,  enumerated  in  the  preface:  Ritschl  s  treatise 
(1870)  on  Placiduii,  which  calleij  forth  an  edition  (1875)  of  Placidus 
by  DeuerlinR;  G.  Ijx'wc's  Prodromus  (1876),  and  other  treatises 

Shim,  piilili-.hcd  after  hln  Hiath  by  G.  Goetz  (Leipzig,  1884); 
J8,  ihi'  M-<  ihkI  vdluMic-  ii(  Cijci/'s  own  great  ('orfjus  ■  uriorum 
LaiiHorum,  of  which  seven  volumes  (except  the  first)  had  seen  the 
light  by  1907,  the  last  two  being  separately  entitled  Thetaurus 
ghtsarnm  emendaiarum,  containing  many  emendations  and  correc- 
tions of  earlier  glossaries  by  the  author  and  other  scholars;  1900, 
Arthur  S.  Napier,  Old  English  Glosses  (Oxford),  collected  chiefly  from 
Aldhc  lm  MSS.,  but  also  from  Aut;ustinc-.  Avianus,  Bcda,  Bocthius, 
GresiTV,  Ividitrr,  Juvi^iuus,  I'luw.i^,  I'nnli  iitiu.s,  &c. 

There  are  a  very  great  number  of  glusisaries  still  in  MS.  scattered  in 
various  libraries  of  Eu  rope,  especially  in  the  Vatican,  at  Monte  Cassino, 
Paris,  Munich,  Bern,  the  British  Museum,  Leiden, Oxford,  Cambridge, 
ftc.  Much  has  already  been  done  to  make  the  material  contained  in 
tbeae  MSS.  accessible  in  print,  and  much  may  yet  be  done  with  what 
is  still  unpublished,  thouRh  wc  may  find  that  the  differences  between 
the  gloic<irii ■^  wliii  li  ufit  n  present  themsj'lvc,  at  first  ^ticht  are  im  re 
differences  in  form  introduced  by  succe8»ive  more  or  les«  (jualificd 
copyists. 

some  Celtic  (Breton,  Cornish,  Welsh,  Irish)  glossaries  ha\'e  hcen 
preserved  to  us,  the  particulars  of  which  may  1m-  learnt  from  the 
publications  of  Whitley  Stokes,  Slrjohn  Khys,  Kuno  Meyer,  L.  C. 
stem.G.  1.  Ascoli,  lleinr.  Zimmer,  Ernst  Windisch,  Nigra,  and  many 
others;  these  are  published  se|>ar.itely  as  books  or  in  /luss's  Oram- 
matita  Ctttica.  A.  KUhn's  HtUrage  tur  vergl^ich.  Uprachforsckung, 
Zmttckr.  fvr  cdKtdkt  ^MMffjf,  AtMr/tr  CMstkt  iMtatraphu, 
the  Revue  cdtimte,  T*amaatH»mt  if  Of  Ltnim  FkiUogical  Soeiiety,  &c. 

The  first  lirbrcw  author  known  to  have  used  glosuira  wai  K. 
Gcrshom  of  .Met?  (iooo)in  his  commentaries  on  the  Talmud.  But 
he  and  other  Hebrew  writers  after  him  mostly  used  the  Old  French 
language  (thou);h  sometimes  also  Italian,  Slavonic,  C»crman)  of  which 
an  example  has  been  published  by  l-ambert  and  Brandin,  in  their 
Clossain  Ubrettfranfait  du  XIII'  sihU:  retueil  it  mUt  MbMKt 
kiUi^ues  owe  fraduehen  Jraniaise  (Paris,  1905).  See  fnrtber  Tk» 
Jeansh  Encyclopedia  (New  York  and  London,  1903),  article  "Gloss." 

Al'tiiorities. — For  a^reat  part  of  what  has  Been  said  above,  the 
writer  is  indebted  to  G.  ( poetz's  article  on  "  Latein.  Glo-ssographie  " 
in  I'auly  N  HinUneykloptid u\  liy  the  si<le  of  Cuttz's  C  .  r/jiis  stands 
the  great  collection  of  Sicinmeyer  and  Siever»,  Vie  aUhochdevtuken 
Closun  (in  4  vols..  iST^-itoft),  ooDtainim  •  VHt  moriNr  of  (aUo 
Anglo-Saxon)  glosses  culled  ironi  Bible  MS&  and  MSS,  of  danical 
Christian  authors,  enumerated  and  described  in  tha^ll  voL  Besides 
the  works  of  the  editors  of,  or  writers  on,  gloaaea,  already  mentioned. 


refer  here  to  a  few  others,  whose  writings  may  be  consulte<l 
1  Bliimncr:  Cmholuort  Anglicum  (ed.  Hertaec);  De-\'it  (at 
_  of  Forcellini's  Lcxitm);  f.  Dcycks;  Du  Cange;  Funck; 
j.  H.  Gallte  f^atso.hs.  .sprackdnkm..  itM;  GfOber;  K.  Grul>er 
{HauplgwdltH  itt  Cvr (»>•<.  Epin.  u.  Effwt  Cms..  Briangen,  1904): 
Hattemer;  W.  Hcracus  (Die  Sprache  aes  Pelrontut  und  die  Ghssen, 
Leipzig,  1899):  Kettncr;  Klugc:  Krumbacher:  Lagardc;  Land- 
craf;  Marx;  W.  Meyer-Lubkr  ("  Zu  don  latcin.  Glosscn  "  in 
wiener   Slud.    x.xv.   qci  Hiiiry    Ni.'llli;.liip ;  \it-<li'rniaiui, 

Kotes  d'iiymoi.  Uit.  (Macon,  1903},  Conlribut.  (i  la  critique  dei  glosses 
Mutt  (Neuch.1iel.  1905);  PbkrowBldi;  Qukheiat;  Otto  B. 
Scliluttcr  (many  important  articles  In  AnfjUa,  SmMiau  Sludien, 
Ardm  f.  latim.  LexUosrapkie,  &c.):  Sclilillt  Sdbneltafdt;  Leo 
Soouner;  Stadlcr;  Siowasscr;  Strachan;  H.  Sweet;  Uscner 
(JUcia.  Mtts.  xxiii.  496,  xxiv.  .^82) ;  .X.  Way,  Promptorium  panulorum 
ntt^hiricorum  vols..  Lontlon,  i843-lS(>5) ;  Weyman:  Wilniann>  (in 
Khein,  Uui.  xxiv.  36A);  Wolfflin  in  Arch.  fUr  idt-Lexiaiir.;  Zupitza. 
Cf.  further,  the  vaiuMis  volunta  «f  tM  followiiw  periodicals: 
Romania',  Zeitukr.  fOr  dnltektt  AwrllMi;  ^ngliia;  Englische 
Sludien  :  Journal  of  EtigfuA  mU  Gemam  PtiUtgy  (ed.  Cook  and 
Kar.sten);  Archiv  fSlr  laltin.  Laektgr.,  and  Others  treating  of  philo- 
logy, lexicography,  grammar,  &c.  (J.  H.  H.) 

OLOSSOP,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough,  in  the 
High  Peak  parlianenUiy  diviiion  of  Derbyshire,  Englaiid,  on 
the  eitfcme  aorthem  border  of  the  county;  13  m.  E.  by  S.  cf  I 


Manchwter  1^  the  Great  Central  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  ai>5a6. 
It  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  DerbyiUie, 
and  it  has  also  woollen  and  paper  mills,  dye  and  print  works, 

and  bleaching  greens.  The  town  consists  of  three  main  divisions, 
the  Old  Town  (or  Glossop  proper),  Howard  Town  (or  (jlos.sop 
Dale)  and  Mill  Town.  An  older  parish  church  was  replaced  by 
that  of  .\11  Saints  in  1S50:  there  is  also  a  very  line  Roman 
Catholic  church.  In  the  itiimediale  neighbourhood  is  Glossop 
Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Howard,  lord  of  the  manor,  a  picturesque 
old  building  with  extensive  terraced  gardens.  On  a  hill  near  the 
town  is  Mclandra  Castle,  the  lite  of  a  Roman  fort  guarding 
Longdcndalc  and  the  way  into  the  hllb  of  the  Peak  Obtlict. 
In  the  nei^bourhood  atoo  a  great  nilmy  viaduct  wans  the 
Dinting  vuey  wfth  aiiloen  aidm.  To  the  north,  in  Longden- 
dal^  there  are  iive  lakca  bcttmging  to  the  irater«iipi)ly  qrttem 
of  Manchester,  formed  by  damning  the  Etherow,  a  stream  which 
descends  from  the  high  moots  north-east  of  Glossop.  The  town 
is  governed  by  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors.  Area, 
3O1 .'  acres. 

itloss.op  was  granted  by  Henry  L  to  William  Peverel,  on  the 
attainder  of  whose  son  it  reverted  to  the  crown.  In  1157  it 
wa-s  gifted  by  Henry  II.  to  the  abbey  of  Basingwcrk.  Henry 
\'lll.  be^,to\vea  it  un  tlie  earl  of  Shremliuiy.  It  was  made  a 
municifKil  barough  in  ili66. 

GLOUCESTER.  BARL8  AND  DUKES  OP.  The  English 
earldom  of  Gloucester  was  held  by  several  members  of  the  royal 
family,  including  Robert,  a  natural  son  of  Henry  I.,  and  John, 
afterwards  king,  and  others,  imtil  mif  when  Gilbert  de  Clare 
waanoognhKduaadof  Gboeeiter.  It  remained  in  the  faonily 
of  Clan  (qjf.)  nnta  13x4,  when  another  Earl  GQbett  waa  killed 
at  Bannockbttm;  and  after  this  date  it  was  claimed  hr  variuua 
relatives  of  the  Clares,  among  them  by  the  younger  Htigh  le 
Despenser  (d.  1326)  and  by  Hugh.\udley  (d.  1347),  both  of  whom 
bad  married  sisters  of  Karl  Gilbert.  In  1307  Thomas  It  [  )isp,jii3er 
('.?73~i4oo).  a  descendant  of  the  Clares,  was  created  earl  of 
Gloucester;  but  in  1301;  he  w.15  degraded  frOU  hit  eatldom 
and  in  January  1400  wa.s  beheaded. 

The  dukedom  dates  from  1385,  when  Thomas  of  Woodstock, 
a  younger  son  of  ludward  111.,  was  created  duke  of  Gloucester, 
but  his  honours  were  forfeited  when  he  was  found  guilty  of 
treason  in  1397.  The  next  holder  of  the  title  was  Humphrey, 
a  son  of  Henry  IV.,  who  was  created  duke  of  Gloucester  in  1414. 
He  died  without  sons  in  1447,  and  in  1461  the  title  warn  revived 
in  favoor  of  Mdnurd,  brother  of  Bdwnid  IV.,  iriw  bcGame  king 
as  Richard  III.  in  1483. 

In  1659  Henry  (1639-1660),  a  brother  of  Charles  IL,  was 
formally  created  duke  of  Gloucester,  a  title  which  he  had  home 
since  infancy.  This  prince,  sharing  the  exile  of  the  SttiartB,  had 
iiKciised  his  mother,  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  by  his  firm  ad- 
herence to  the  Protestant  religion,  an<l  had  fought  among  the 
Spaniard.s  at  Dunkirk  in  1658.  Having  relumed  to  England 
with  Charles  II..  he  died  unmarried  in  London  on  the  13th  of 
Sfpten-.l>iT  1660.  The  next  duke  «ris  U'illiaiu  (1680-1700), 
sou  of  the  princess  ,\nnc,  who  was,  alter  his  mother,  the  heir  to 
the  English  throne,  and  who  was  declared  duke  of  Gloucester  by 
his  uncle,  William  III.,  in  1689,  but  no  patent  for  this  creation 
was  ever  passed.  William  died  on  tlie  30th  of  July  1700^  and 
again  the  title  became  extinct. 

Frederick  Louis,  the  eldest  son  of  George  IL,  was  known 
for  some  tbne  as  dnke  of  Gloaeester,  but  when  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  in  1716  it  was  as  duke  of  Edinburgh  only.  In  1764 
Frederick's  third  son,  William  Henry  (1743-1805),  was  created 
duke  of  Gloucester  and  Edinburgh  by  his  brother,  (  ieorge  III. 
This  duke's  secret  marriage  with  Maria  (d.  180;).  an  iileiri;imale 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Walpolc  and  widow  of  Jame.s,  ;tid 
Earl  WaldeRrave,  in  1766,  greatly  iii  inscd  his  royal  relatives 
and  led  to  his  banishment  from  court.  Gloucester  died  on  the 
25th  of  .\ugust  1S05,  leavi:ij;  .m  only  4oi'.,  William  Frederick 
(i  776-1834) ,who  now  became  duke  of  Gloucester  and  Edinburgh. 
Thedttke,  who  served  with  the  British  army  in  Flanders,  married 
hi*  cousin  Mazy  (1776-1857),  a  daughter  of  Geoige  III.  He 
died  on  the  30th  of  November  18341  loivlBg  no  dtOdrca,  and  Ma 
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widow,  the  last  survivor  of  the  ttodfy  af  Genigie  IILi  ditd  on  tbe 

30th  of  April  1857. 

OtOUCESTER.  GILBERT  DE  CURE,  Evki.  of  (u+j-wqj), 
was  a  son  of  Rickird  dc  Clare.  7th  carl  of  (iloutcslcr  and  Sth 
earl  of  Clare,  and  was  bom  at  ChrLstchurch,  Hampshire,  oti  ihe 
2nd  of  September  1243.  Having  married  Alice  of  Angoul£mc, 
balf-Msicr  of  king  Henry  III.,  he  LH-Lamc  earl  of  Gloucester 
and  Clare  on  bis  father's  death  ia  July  1262,  and  almost  at  once 
joined  the  baronial  party  led  by  Sham  de  Montfort,  earl  of 
Leicester.  With  Sioion  Gknweiter  «w  at  the  battle  of  Lewes 
In  Uay  ia64»  whea  the  king  himself  wtntndered  to  him,  and 
after  tMa  irfetoiy  he  was  one  of  the  three  persons  selected  to 
BwahUlte  a  coundL  Soon,  however,  he  quarrelled  wit  h  I.,eiccstcr. 
Leaving  Lon<lon  for  his  lands  on  iIk-  Wc'.sh  border  he  mel 
Prince  Edward,  afterwards  king  Edward  I.,  at  Ludlow,  jusl 
after  his  escape  from  captivity,  and  by  his  skill  contributed 
larpelv'  to  the  prince's  victory  at  Evesham  in  August  1J65.  Bui 
this  alliance  was  as  transitory  as  the  one  with  Leicester.  Glou- 
ccater  took  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  the  barons  who  bad 
surrendered  at  Kenilworth  in  November  and  December  1366, 
and  after  putting  hk demands  before  the  king,  secured  possession 
of  London.  This  faappcued  iu  April  126;,  but  the  carl  quickly 
made  tds  peace  with  Ueoiy  UL  and  with  Prince  £dward,  and, 
having  ewded  «n  obBgilion  to  go  on  the  Cnuade,  he  helped 
to  aeciue  tbe  peaceful  aooearion  o<  Edmnl  L  to  the  thrurc 
in  1971.  Glottieester  then  passed  several  years  in  fighting  .u 
Walea,  or  on  the  Welsh  border;  in  uSg  when  the  barons  were 
asited  for  a  subsidy  he  replied  on  their  behalf  that  they  wouhl 
ir.int  nothing  until  the\  s.r.v  the  king  in  person  {nisi  prius 
\)rr.u)n,ililer  vwVro;.'  in  Aiii;ii^  jacum  regis),  and  in  he  was 
Tined  and  imi>risoned  on  account  of  his  violent  quarrel  with 
Humphrey  dc  Uohun,  carl  of  Hereford.  Having  divorced  his 
wife  Alice,  he  married  in  1290  Edward's  daughter  Joan,  or 
johanna  (d.  1307).  Earl  Gilbert,  who  is  sometimes  called  the 
"  Red,"  died  at  Montiumth  on  the  7th  of  December  1295, 
teaving  in  addition  to  ibnx  daughten  a  m,  Gilbert,  earl  of 
Gloucester  and  Clare,  iriw  waaUlled  «t  Bannockbum. 

SeeC.  BiaaM,Simt»it  UmtftH,  tmkdt  Imetiiir  {tU^^ 
G.  W.  Pmhcn,  SimtH  d$  tttti^m  (iSnX 

fiLODCBSTBB,  HVIIPHREY.  Dms  or  (1391-1447),  fourth 
son  of  Henry  IV.  by  Mary  dc  Bohun,  was  born  in  1391.  He  was 
ki:i^h*-cd  at  his  f.ilhrr's  iuri)n.iti>jn  on  the  nth  of  October 
lyyi.  jnd  creaUil  duke  of  CIuui  estiT  by  lli  nry  V.  ,U  Leicester 
on  the  i6th  of  May  14:4.  lie  served  in  the  w.ir  next  ye.ir, 
and  was  wounded  at  Agincourt,  where  he  owed  his  life  to  his 
brother's  valour.  In  April  1416  Humphrey  received  the  emi)eror 
Sigismund  at  Dover  and,  according  to  a  t6lh-ceatury  story, 
did  not  let  him  land  till  he  had  disclaimed  all  title  to  imperial 
authority  in  England.  In  the  second  invasion  of  France 
Humphrey  commanded  the  force  which  during  1418  reduced 
the  Cotentin  and  captured  Cherbourg.  Afterwards  he  joined 
the  mahi  anny  befoce  Kouen,  and  look  part  in  sttbsiKiucni 
cnmpaignB  tQl  Jaauaiy  1420-  He  then  teent  boow  to  leplace 
Bedford  as  regent  in  England,  and  hdd  oSce  tJU  Houy's 
own  return  in  February'  1421.  He  was  again  legnt  for  his 
brother  from  May  to  September  1422. 

Henry  V.  measured  Humphrey's  capacity,  and  by  his  will 
named  him  merely  defjuty  for  Bedford  in  England.  Ilunijilucy 
at  once  cl.iiined  the  lull  position  of  regent,  l)ut  the  |).irlianient 
and  council  allowed  him  only  the  title  of  protector  during 
Bedford's  .ibsf  nee,  with  limited  powers.  His  lack  of  discretion 
soon  justified  this  caution.  In  the  autumn  of  i4aa  he  married 
Jacqueline  of  Bavaria,  heiress  of  Holland,  to  whose  lands 
Philip  of  Burgimdy  had  claims.  Bedford,  in  the  interest  of  so 
important  an  ally,  cndeavouied  vainly  to  nalxain  hb  brother. 
Finally  in  October  1424  Humphf^  took  up  anna  in  his  wife's 
behalf,  but  after  a  short  campaign  in  Hainaolt  went  home, 
and  left  Jacqueline  to  he  oveiwhelned  by  Burgundy.  Ret um- 
ing  to  England  m  Aprfl  1415  he  soon  entangled  himself  in  a 
quiirrel  with  the  coimdl  and  his  uncle  Henry  Beaufort,  and 
stirred  up  a  tumult  in  London.  Open  war  was  averted  only  by 
Beaufort's  pmilence,  and  Bedford's  hurried  Ktum.  Hom^uey 


had  chargc<I  his  node  with  disloyalty  to  the  Li'.e  and  jircscp.t 
kings.  With  some  difficulty  Bedford  effected  a  lormai  recoiicilia- 
tion  at  Leicester  in  March  14^6,  and  forced  Humphrey  to  accept 
Beaufort's  disavowal.  When  Bcdlord  lo't  tuglatid  next  year 
Humphrey  renewed  his  ititriguci.  But  oin:  < :ijn;|ilicalion  was 
removed  by  the  annulling  in  142H  of  his  marriage  w^tlb  Jacqueline. 
His  open  adultery  with  his  mistress,  Eleanor  Cobham,  also  made 
him  unpopular.  To  check  his  indiscretion  the  council,  in 
November  1429)  had  the  king  crowned,  and  so  put  an  end  to 
Humphrey's  ptotectoiate.  However,  when  tieniy  VL  was  soon 
afterwards  taken  to  be  crainied  in  Friuioe,  Hmnphi^  was  made 
lieutenant  and  warden  of  the  kingdom,  aiid  thns  nded  *^iH 
for  nearly  two  years.  His  jealousy  of  BecHbrd  and  Beaufort 
still  cijMtinut  d.  and  when  the  former  died  in  1435  there  was  no 
une  to  whom  he  woul'!  defer.  The  defection  of  Burgundy  roused 
English  feeling,  and  Humphrey  won  [K>pularity  as  leader  of  the 
war  party.  In  I43f)  he  iiommanded  in  a  short  invasion  uf 
Fl:'.n<lers.  But  he  had  no  real  power,  and  his  political  iiii- 
portancc  lay  in  his  persistent  opposition  to  Beaufort  and  the 
councillors  of  his  party.  In  1439  he  renewed  his  charges  against 
his  uncle  without  ciTect.  His  position  was  further  damaged  by 
his  connexion  with  Eleanor  Cobham,  whom  he  had  new  married. 
In  1441  £leaaor  was  charged  with  practising  sonety  against 
the  long,  and  Hnmphny  had  to  submit  to  see  her  condemned, 
her  accomplices  executed.  Nevettbdeis,  be  cantintied 
inis  political  op|K>sition,  and  endeavoured  to  thwart  Suffolk, 
who  was  now  taking  Beaufort's  [Jace  in  the  oouncii,  by  opposing 
the  king's  marriage  to  Margaret  of  Anjou.  Under  Suffolk's 
influence  Henry  VI.  grew  to  distrust  his  uncle  ,1'togrther.  The 
crisis  came  in  the  parliament  of  Bury  St  Edmunds  in  I  cbruary 
144;.  Itninidiately  un  his  arrival  there  Humphrey  was  arrested, 
and  four  days  later,  on  the  23rd  of  February,  he  ilied.  Rumour 
attributed  his  death  to  foul  play.  But  his  health  had  been  long 
undermined  by  excesses,  and  his  cud  was  probably  only  hastened 
by  the  shock  of  his  arrest. 

Humphrey  was  buried  at  St  Albans  Abbey,  in  a  fine  tomb, 
which  still  exists.  He  was  ambitious  and  self-seeking,  but 
WHsUble  and  unprincipled,  and,  lacking  the  fine  qualities  of  his 
brothen,  candled  neither  in  war  nor  In  peace.  Still  he  was  « 
cultured  and  courtly  prince,  who  could  win  popularity.  He 
w.ts  long  remembered  as  the  good  Duke  Humphrey,  and  in  his 
lifetin)e  was  a  liberal  patron  of  letters.  He  had  been  a  great 
c()ile(  lor  01  books,  many  of  which  he  presented  to  the  university 
ot  Oxford.  He  contributed  alxj  to  the  building  of  the  Divinity 
School,  and  of  the  room  still  called  Duke  Humphrey's  library. 
His  books  were  dispersed  at  the  Reformation  anil  only  three 
volumes  of  his  donation  now  remain  in  the  Bodleian  library. 
Titus  Livius,  an  Italian  in  Humphrey's  service,  wrote  a  life 
of  Henry  V.  at  his  patron's  bidding.  Other  Italian  scholars, 
as  Leonardo  Arctino,  benefited  by  his  patronage,  .\niougst 
English  men  of  letters  be  befriended  Reginald  Pecock,  Whet- 
bamstead  of  St  AlhaiH,  Opprnve  the  historian,  Lydpte^  and 
Gilbert  Kymer,  who  mm  his  pbyaidan  and  chancellor  of  Oxford 
university.  .\  popular  error  found  Humphrey  a  fictitious  tomb 
in  St  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  adjoining  aisle,  callc-d  Duke 
Humphrey's  W.ilk,  was  frequented  by  beggars  and  needy 
.adventurers.  Hence  the  16th-century  proverb  "  to  dine  with 
Duke  Humphrey,"  used  of  those  who  loitered  there  dinner- 
less. 

The  mo«t  important  contemporary  nourccs  are  Stevenson's  \\\>ts 
of  tht  English  in  Frame,  Whcthamstead's  R(g,ii!i  r,  ,iii<l  Bei  kiiiijii  ii's 
Letlers  (all  in  Rolls  Scr.).  with  the  various  London  Chroniilri.  and 
tiie  worfci  «f  Waorin  and  Monstrelet.  For  his  relations  with 
Jacqudine  see_F.  von  LMier's  JacobAa  von  Bayem  wtd  thre  Zeit 
(2  vols.,  \6rdlinsrn,  lB6t)).  For  other  modern  authorities  consult 
W.  StuliUnV-  ConsUtulionul  History;  J.  11.  Raniviv's  I^imu'lrr  and 
York;  Pniitiir.l  !Is-<.!'^rv  of  Ent^lnnil.  vol.  iv. ;  R.  i'.iuli.  Pictures  of 
Old  Entlatui.  pp.  ,•^7^-401  (iHM):  and  K.  H.  Vk-keri,  flumphrfs, 
Duke  o]  Oloucesler  (1907).  For  Humphrey's  comsspondcncc  with 
Picro  Candido  Deoemfacio  see  the  £M|fuik  Uularieal  Mmithjni*. 
X.,  xix.,  XX.  (C.  L.1C.) 

GLOUCESTER,  RICHARD  DE  CLARE.  Earl  op  (11:2-1262), 
was  a  son  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  6th  earl  of  Gloucester  and  7th 
earl  of  Claie^  and  was  bom  on  tbe  4th  of  August  S223,  succeeding 
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t*  bis  fathrrV  carHoms  on  the  death  rf  the  Inttcr  in  OctobcT 
jt-fo.  His  first  \vit\'  w;i»  Margaret,  daughter  of  Hubert  dc  }}ur>!h, 
ami  lifter  lic  r  ikaih  in  i  ,'37  heitiarric<l  Maud,  daughter  of  Jofin  dc 
Lacy,  earl  01  i.incoln,  and  passed  his  early  years  in  •rmm.imf  nis 
and  pilgrimage!!,  taking  for  a  time  a  sccoridary  ami  undrvidcd 
part  in  politics.  He  refused  to  help  Henry  III.  or;  ihc  I'rcnch 
expedition  of  laso,  but  woa  afterwards  with  the  king  at  Paris; 
tlicD  be  weot  on  a  diplonnatic  errand  to  Scotland,  and  was  sent 
to  Germuiy  to  work  among  the  prince*  for  the  election  of  his 
•tepfftlhsr,  Rtehanl,  ead  of  Comwali.  as  king  of  the  Rohuds. 
About  125s  Glonceiter  took  up  his  poaitkm  as  a  leader  of  the 
barons  in  their  mistance  to  the  king,  and  he  was  prominent 
during  the  proceedings  which  followed  the  Mad  Parliament  at 
Olforrl  ill  I  ?  ;.S.  In  i:r50,  however,  lie  (|u:irrcllc<l  with  Simon  dc 
Montfurt,  c.irl  of  l.cicrater;  the  dispute.  tH-j;un  in  England, 
was  renewe<l  in  France  .imi  he  u:is  ;ij;.iii:  in  tonfidi-ntf  :ind 
Ciwipnny  of  the  king.  'I'liis  .ittiludc,  Uh).  v.;is  only  Lcti-por.ir>'. 
and  in  I. '61  Gloucester  rimi  l.oitc^tcr  were  .i^ain  wurkiiit;  in 
contorti.  The  earl  died  at  his  residence  near  Canterbury  on  the 
iSthof  July  1362.  A  large  landholder  like  his  son  and  successor, 
Gilbert,  Gloucester  was  the  most  powerful  English  baion  of  his 
time;  he  was  avaricious  and  extravagant,  but  educated  and  aUe. 
He  left  ■cveral  chUdicD  inadditkn  to  Earl  Gilbert. 

fttOWnRBB,  nOUKT.  Emu  or  <d.  tt47)»  a  natunl 
son  of  Henry  I.  of  England.  He  was  boni,  bdoie  U»  father's 
sccenfon,  at  Caen  In  Normandy;  but  the  exact  date  of  hb  birth, 
Btni  Ms  niotlu'r's  name  are  unkmnvr..  He  received  from  !ils 
father  the  huud  uf  a  wciilihy  heiress,  Mabel  of  Glouctsier. 
daughter  of  Robert  Fitz  Hamon,  and  with  her  the  Inrdships 
of  n»oucc«>t('r  and  Glamorff.in.  .About  1 1  .m  the  earldom  mI 
(iloui  i-stcr  was  created  for  his  benefit.  His  r.mk  and  territorial 
influence  m.iilc  him  the  naturiil  leader  of  the  western  Ixirona^n-. 
Hence,  at  his  father's  death,  he  was  sedulously  courted  li\  rlie 
rival  parties  of  bis  half-sister  the  empress  Matilda  and  of  Stephen. 
Aftor  SOBM  boltation  he  declared  for  the  latter,  but  tendered 
Mb  hamate  upon  strkt  condttioms.  the  breach  of  which  should  be 
hdd  to  {nvaHdate  the  contract.  Robert  aflerwaids  alleged  that 
he  had  merely  feigned  subodiriaa  to  Stephen  with  the  object 
of  secretly  furthering  his  hslf-ibtei's  cause  among  the  English 
barons.  The  trut  h  appcixrs  to  be  that  he  was  mortified  at  finding 
himself  excluded  from  the  inner  councils  of  the  king,  and  so 
ri'^nl\  i  d  to  sell  his  services  elsewhere.  Rohert  left  England  for 
NufWiUidy  in  it.?;,  renewed  his  relatiotis  with  the  Angevin 
jwrty.  and  in  ii.^8  sent  a  formal  dei:ant  clot  he  king.  Returr.iisg 
Jo  Knglaiul  in  the  following  year,  he  nttsed  the  standard  oi 
rebellion  in  his  own  earldom  with  such  succws  that  the  greater 
part  of  western  England  and  the  M»uth  Welsh  marches  were 
soon  1b  the  pospcs^'ion  ot  I  he  empre%H.  Uy  the  battle  of  Lincoln 
(Feb.  2,  1141).  in  which  Stephen  was  taken  prisoner,  the  earl 
made  good  Matilda's  claim  to  the  whole  kin^om.  He  accom- 
panied her  triuntphal  progiew  lo  Windwster  and  t'Ondon;  hut 
was  unaMe  to  moderate  the  arrogance  of  her  behavloar.  Con- 
sefiuentiy  she  was  soon  cx)H'l!ed  from  London  and  deserted  by 
the  bishop  Henry  of  Wiiirhesler  who.  as  legate,  controlled  the 
poii.  ^  of  the  I  iiL-tish  church.  With  Matilda  the  ear!  bes;<  t;cd 
the  It ite  ai  \\  :ni  In-sier.  but  was  forced  by  the  royalists  to  bc;i; 
a  hast\  retreat.  ,ind  ■.n  covering  Matilda's  flight  fell  into  the 
hands  ot  the  pursuers.  So  preat  was  his  importance  that  his 
party  purchased  his  freedom  liy  t  he  release  of  Stephen.  The  earl 
renewed  the  struggle  for  the  crown  and  continued  it  until  his 
dctlh  (Oct.  ji,  ii47);but  the  personal  unpopularity  of  Matilda, 
and  the  cstrsngement  of  the  Church  from  her  cause,  nuide  his 
olorts  unavailing.  Hu  hiyalty  to  a  lost  cause  must  be  allowed 
to  weigh  in  the  scale  against  his  earlier  doableHkaUng.  But  he 
hardly  deserves  the  extravagant  praise  whidi  ts  hivuhed  upon 
him  by  WiUiam  of  Malmesbury.  The  sympathies  of  the  chioaickr 
are  too  obvioiuly  influenced  by  the  carl's  ntuoificenoe  towards 
litenuy 


Sire  the  Hiaoria  lUVeUa  by  WilUara  of  Malmesbury  fRoIU  edition)  ; 
the  Utsh'Thi  AniloTum  by  Henrv  of  Huntingdon  (Rolls  edition); 
J.  H.  Round's  Gtogrty  de  MakdmiU  (iSga);  and  O.  Rfisdcr't 
XaAma  MaAOdt  OacfOn,  ttwh  (H.  W.  C  D.) 


OLOUCESTBR.  THOMAS  OP  WOODSTOCK.  DtJiCE  of  (1355- 

H07)-scvenih  an<i  youngest  son  of  the  English  king  Edward  HI., 
wa.s  b<jrn  at  \VoodKtc»ck  on  the  7th  of  January  1155.  Having 
married  I"lean<ir  iri,  !3q4)),  daughter  and  co-hr:ress  of  Humphrey 
de  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford,  Essex  and  Northampian  Ul.  ijvO. 
Thomas  obtained  the  office  of  constable  of  England,  a  posiiioa 
previously  held  by  the  J^ohuns,  and  was  made  carl  of  Buddagbani 
by  his  nephew,  Richard  II.,  at  the  coronation  io  July  1377. 
He  took  part  in  defending  the  English  coasts  against  the  attadcs 
of  the  French  and  Castiliana,  after  which  he  kd  an  amy  thiou^ 
northern  and  central  Fnnoe^  and  besieged  Nantes,  whidi  town, 
however,  he  failerf  fn  take. 

Returning  to  F.nf;l,ind  early  in  1381,  Buckingham  found  that 
his  lirothrr,  John  of  Gaunt,  diike  of  Lancaster,  h.id  married 
lii.s  wit'e's  sister.  Mjiry  Dohun,  »o  his  own  son,  Hfnry,  a'terw.-ird* 
Kin^;  Henry  IV.  The  relations  between  the  br<ilhers.  hitherto 
somewh.it  strainer!,  were  not  improved  by  this  proceeding, 
Thomas,  douhtlcns,  was  hopinf^  ttt  retain  possession  of  Mary's 
estates.  Having  taken  some  part  in  crushing  the  rising  of  the 
peasants  in  1381,  Buckingham  became  more  friendly  with 
Lancaster;  and  while  marching  with  the  king  into  Scotland  in 
1385  was  created  duke  of  Gloucester,  a  mark  of  favour,  however, 
which  did  not  prevent  him  from  taking  mi  an  attitude  of  hostility 
to  Richard.  LaaoMtcr  having  kft  tin  country,  Gloucester 
placed  himself  at  the  bead  of  the  par^  which  disliked  the  royal 
advisers,  Michael  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk  and  Robert  dc  Vcre, 
earl  of  Oxi'ord.  whose  recent  elevation  lo  ;he  diKnity  of  duke  of 
Ireland  had  aroused  profound  diiconlent.  The  niomcut  was 
propitious  for  interference,  and  supported  by  those  who  were 
indiptiant  at  the  eitravagaace  and  inooDipetencc,  reoJ  or  alleged, 
of  the  kinc,  (  dduccster  was  soon  in  a  position  of  authority.  He 
fc>rced  on  the  dismissal  and  impeachment  of  Suffolk;  was  a 
member  of  the  commiission  appointed  in  1386  to  n^orm  the 
kingdom  and  the  mynti  household;  and  took  up  arms  when 
Richard  began  pruceedingii  against  the  commissioners.  Having 
defeated  Vere  at  Radcot  in  December  1387  the  dttke  and  his 
associates  entered  London  to  find  the  Uig  powdlsH  in  Uieir 
hands.  Gloucester,  who  had  psevioii^y  thnatcaed  1^  unde 
with  deposition,  was  only  restrained  from  tak&ig  this  extreme 
step  by  the  influence  of  his  colleagues;  but,  as  the  leader  of  the 
"lords  appellant  "  in  the  "  Merciless  Parliament,"  which  met 

in  I' I'bni:; ri,'  i  ^S.S  and  «as  piacked  with  his  supporters,  he  tiH>k 
a  sava;;e  reven>;e  ui>on  !iis  enemies,  while  not  neglecting  to  add 
to  h:s  own  ;K.i,-ses.-iof.s. 

He  was  not  seriously  puni&hed  when  Richard  regained  his 
power  in  May  but  he  remained  in  the  background,  although 
employed  occasionally  on  public  business,  and  accompanying  the 
king  to  Ireland  in  1304.  In  1596,  however,  uncle  and  nephew  were 
ag.iin  at  variance.  Glottccster  disliked  the  peace  with  France  and 
Richard's  second  marriage  with  Isabella,  daughter  of  King 
Cbailes  VI.;  other  causes  of  diffierence  were  Dot  wanting,  and  it 
has  been  asserted  that  the  duke  was  plotting  to  sebe  the  kiiig.  At 
all  events  Richard  decided  to  arrest  him.  By  refusing  an  invita- 
tion to  dinner  the  dtike  frustrated  the  first  attempt,  but  on  the 
nth  of  Jul>  i,,i;7  he  was  arrested  by  the  kinj.;  liimself  at  his 
residence.  i'ieslie>'  c;isi;e  In  Essex.  He  was  t'lkrii  at  once  to 
Calais,  and  it  i.^  iirobable  that  he  was  m.nrdcrcd  by  order  of  the 
king  on  the  gth  oi  Scprcmiicr  folhiw  ing.  The  tacis  seen;  lu  be  a» 
follows.  At  the  beginning  of  Septrnilicr  it  was  reported  that  he 
was  dead.  The  rumour,  probably  a  deliberate  one,  was  false,  and 
about  the  same  time  a  justice,  Sir  William  Rickhill  (d.  140"), 
was  sent  to  Calais  with  instructions  dated  the  1 7th  of  August  to 
obtain  a  confession  from  Gloucester.  On  the  8th  of  September 
the  duke  confessed  tlmt  he  had  been  guiity  of  treason,  and  hi» 
death  unmediatety  fdiUowed  this  svowaL  Unwilling  to  nett  hk 
parliament  so  soon  after  his  uncle's  death,  Ridianl's  pufpow  wa* 
doubtless  to  antedate  this  occurrence,  and  to  foster  the  impressiom 
that  the  duke  had  died  !rom  natural  causes  in  \upusi.  When 
parliament  met  in  .Scptcnilier  he  was  decl,•^re^l  guilty  of  treason 
and  his  estates  forfeited,     (doucesler  had  one  son.  Huir.phrcy 

(c.  1381-1399),  who  died  unmarried,  and  four  daughters,  the 
most  aotaUo  of  wbom  was  Aaoe  («.  X3S0-143S},  who  was 
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succcssivdythe  wife  of  Thomas,  3rd  carl  of  Siallord,  Edmund,  5th 
carl  of  Stafford, and  William  Bourtliicr,  couni  of  Eu,  Gloucester 
it  supposed  to  ha^-e  written  LOrdrmtiamt  d' AngUterre  pour  le 
40m p  i  I'outrance,  ou  gaige  de  bataUk. 

BiBLlOGKAPHT. — Scc  T.  Walsingham,  Hisloria  Anfficana,  cditod 
by  H.  T.  Riley  (London.  1861-1864);  The  Munk  of  luvx-sham, 
Mistoria  vilae  el  rfgni  Ricardi  11.,  edited  !)>•  T.  ilearnu  (Oxford. 
ITm);  Ckrtm^ut  de  la  traison  el  nmt  <tr  Riclurd  JI,  edited  by  B. 
wUmint  (London,  iiU6):  J.  Fraiaaart,  Chronics,  edited  by  S. 
lAweaad  G.  Kaynaud  (Pariii,  1860-1897);  W.  Stubbs,  ConsiituHonai 
IliMry,  vol.  ii.  (Oxford,  1896);  f.  Tait  in  Oiveas  College  Uistoricai 
Eaoyi  and  S.  Armiugc-South,  John  «J  (Jaunt  (London,  19014J. 

OL0UCE8TBR  (abbreviated  as  pronounced  GJo'tltr),  m  dty, 

OOUDty  of  a  city,  munit:ipLil  and  purliarnenlary  borough  and  port, 
and  the  county  town  of  Gloucestetslurc,  Kngl.ip.d,  on  the  left 
(east  ;  bank  of  the  river  Srvc-rn,  t  u  m.  W.N.W.  <it  I.or.don.  I'Dp. 
(iQOl)  47,955.  It  is  served  liy  ihc  Great  Western  raiiway  and 
the  west-and-nortfi  liranrh  nf  tfie  Midland  railway;  whUe  the 
Berkeley  Ship  Canal  runs  b.W.  to  Sharpness  Docks  in  the  Sfvern 
4itusTy  (t6}  m.).  Gloucester  is  situated  on  a  gentle  etnii.eiuc 
overlooking  the  Severn  and  sheltered  by  the  CoUeswolds  on  the 
cut,  while  the  Malvems  and  the  hiUs  of  tlie  Fowat  cf  Oew  rise 
prominently  to  the  west  sod  nortb-mt. 

TIncatbednl,  iaUi«iiorflto(tliecityiieai  the  river,  originates 
in  tht  fMiBdatiaq  of  an  abbey  of  8C  Peter  in  681,  the  f  ottodatioiis 
«f  the  praeot  drank  fanviog  been  kid  by  Abb«t  Sedo  (iat*- 
1104);  md  Walter  Frouoester  (d.  1412)  iu  faistolim,  bacuK  ita 
first  mitred  abbot  in  1381.  Until  1541.  Gloucester  lay  in  tbe  ace 
of  WorttNlir.  but  the  ^^-parale  set-  was  tlieti  constituted,  with 
John  WaWcni.tn,  las;  abbot  01  iev-kesbury.  lor  its  first  bubop. 
The  diocese  covers  the  greater  [tart  of  Glouecitersliire,  -.vitii  .sn.ail 
parts  of  Herelordshirc  and  Wiltshire.  The  cathedral  [iiay  b.- 
succinctly  described  as  coriiii.stiii^  of  a  Norman  Kucleus.  wiih 
additions  inever>'s!yleof  Gothic  architecture,  it  is42oii.  Iuiik. 
and  144  ft.  brotid,  with  a  beaiitiiu;  ci'iitral  tower  of  the  isth 
century  rising  to  the  height  of  225  it.  and  topped  by  four  graceful 
pinnacles.  The  nave  is  massive  Norman  with  Early  Engliab 
Toof;  the  crypt  also,  under  the  choir,  aisles  and  chapels,  is 
Merman,  as  is  the  chapter-house.  The  cr)'pt  is  one  of  the  four 
apndai  cathedral  ciyptain£n8kBd,theothenbciiig«t  Worcester, 
WindMeteraadCkBterinuy.  The  aouth  porch  taFeipendicaiar, 
with  fas-tnceiy  Ri<if»  as  also  is  Ike  north  tfaoaept,  the  eouth 
being  transltleoal  Deeorated.  The  chdr  (ha*  Fupmdicahr 
M^cery  over  Norman  work,  with  an  apsidal  chapel  on  each  side. 
The  thoir-vaiilting  is  particularly  rich,  and  the  modern  scheme 
•f  colouring  is  judicious.  The  splendid  late  Decorated  cast 
window  is  partly  tilled  with  andetit  j^Uus.  Between  the  apaidal 
•hapcis  is  a  cross  Lady  chapel,  and  north  of  the  nave  are  the 
«ioi&ters,  with  very  early  eirample  01  Ian  tracery,  the  carols  or 
stalls  for  the  monks'  study  anil  writing  lying  to  the  south,  'i  he 
Cnest  monument  is  the  canopied  shnoe  of  Edward  II.  wbu  was 
brought  hither  from  Berkeley.  By  the  visits  of  pilgrims  to  this 
the  building  and  sanctuary  were  enriched.  Inaaide-cbapel,  too, 
is  a  monument  in  cok>uTcd  bog  oak  of  Robert  Curthose,  a  great 
benefactor  to  the  abbey,  the  eldest  son  of  the  ConqpieBOr,  who  was 
interftd  tbarei  aiid  those  of  Bishop  Waibuxton  aod  Dr  Edward 
Jcnoer  ate  aho  vnttby  of  ipedal  mention.  A  mnsieal  liestival 
<tbe  Festival  of  theThreeChoin)isheldaimuaUyb  this  cathedral 
and  those  of  Worcester  and  Hereford  in  turn.  Between  1873 
and  i.S<jo  .ind  in  1897  the  cathedral  was  extensively  restored, 
principally  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scnlt.     .Atlathe<l  10  the  deanery  is  the 

Norman  prior's  chapel.  In  St  Mary's  Square  outside  the  Abbt;> 
gate,  Blsliop  Hooper  saftRd  nartyidon  tuKter  Qneen  Uaty  in 

Quaint  gafilcd  ami  timbered  hoiLses  preserve  the  ancient  aspect 
of  the  dty.  At  the  |xiint  of  intets-eciion  of  the  four  principal 
streets  stood  the  Toksey  or  tow:i  hall,  replaced  by  a  modern 
building  in  1894.  None  of  the  old  public  buildings,  in  facl,tsleft, 
but  the  New  Inn  in  Northgate  Street  is  a  beautiful  timbered 
lioase,  Btnmg  and  saaaiive,  withastemalgaUedesaiidcotirtyardB, 
bdlt  bi  I4SO  for  the  pilgriins  to  Edwatd  It's  duio^  by  Abbot 
Sebroke,  a  traditional  snbtenanean  passage  leading  thence  to  the 
oatbedral.  The  timber  is  principally  cheatnut.  Then  ate  a  large 


number  of  churches  and  dissenting  chapcU,  and  it  may  have 
been  the  old  proverb,  "  .is  sure  as  God's  in  Gloucester,"  which 
provoked  Oliver  ('romwell  to  deilarc  that  the  city  ha<i  '"  niore 
churches  than  godliness.'"  Of  the  thurche.-.  four  are  01  special 
interest;  St  Mary  dc  Lode,  with  a  Norman  lower  and  chancel, 
and  a  monument  of  Bishop  Hooper,  on  the  site  of  a  Roman 
temple  which  became  the  first  Christian  church  in  Britain;  St 
Mary  de  Crypt,  a  cruciform  structure  of  the  i2tb  century,  with 
later  additions  and  a  bcautiftil  and  lofty  tower;  the  church  of 
St  Midwd,  said  to  have  been  connected  with  the  ancient  abbeyof 
St  Peter:  and  St  Nidiolsa church, orti^nal^ of  KoimanerecthMt, 
and  po>6essuig  a  tower  and  other  portions  of  later  date.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  St  Mary  dc  Crypt  are  slight  remains  of  Grey- 
friars  and  Blackfriats  monasteries,  and  also  of  the  city  walL 
Early  vaulted  esUans  remain  under  the  Fleece  and  Saracen's 
Head  inns. 

There  arc  three  endowed  schools:  the  College  fthocil.  reiounded 
by  Henry  VUI.  as  part  of  the  cathedral  c»iabi)»hniciu;  the 
h.  Ill  PC.;  of  St  M^ry  de  Crypt,  founded  by  Dame  Joan  Cooke  in  the 
same  reign;  and  Sir  Thomas  Rich's  B\\ie  Coat  hospital  fur  34 
boys  (1666).  At  the  Crypt  school  the  famous  preacher  George 
Whitefidd  (1714-1770)  was  educated,  and  he  preached  his  first 
sermon  in  the  church.  The  first  Sunday  school  was  held  in 
Gtoucester,  being  originated  by  Robert  Raikes,  ia  1780. 

The  notewottny  nmlern  buildiags  Indude  the  museum  and 
sehool  of  art  and  science,  the  county  gaol  (on  the  sUeof  a  Saion 
and  Nonnaa  castle),  the  Shire  Hail  and  the  Wbitcficld  memorial 
church.  A  park  in  the  south  of  the  city  contains  a  spa,  a  chaly- 
beate ^ring  having  been  discovered  in  1814.  West  of  ll;is, 
across  the  canal  i\re  the  temaiii^  i  i  i;a:cw,iy  ,uii|  >cijne  •.v.-.tSs)  of 
l.lanthony  Priory,  a  tcii  of  the  mother  abbey  in  the  vale  of 

iLwyas.  MunmouLhshirc,  which  in  tborcignofEdwaidXV.becaaie 

the  ^etomlary  eslablishment. 

Gloucester  possesses  match  works,  foundries,  marble  and 
slate  works,  saw-mills,  chemical  works,  rope  works,  flour-mills, 
manufactories  of  railway  wagons,  engines  and  agricultural 
implements,  and  boat  and  ship-building  yards.  Gloucester 
was  declared  a  port  in  1882.  The  Berkeley  canal  was  opened  in 
1S37.  The  Gkmoester  canal-barixiur  and  that  at  Sharpneaa  on 
the  Severn  are  managed  by  a  board.  Principal  imparts  ate 
timber  nnd  grain;  and  exports,  coal,  salt.  Iron  and  bri^ 
The  aafanon  and  lamprey  fisheries  in  the  Severn  are  valimbk. 
The  tidal  bore  in  the  river  attains  its  extreme  height  just  below 
the  city,  and  sometimes  surmounts  the  weir  in  the  western 

branch  of  ihc  river,  affecting  the  .stream  up  to  Tcwkcsbury  lock. 

The  parhamentary  ixirough  returns  one  member.  The  dty  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  10  aldermen  and  jo  coundllora.  Area, 

231 5  acres. 

History, —  The  traditional  existence  of  a  liritish  .settlement 
at  Gloucester  (iSxr  Glow,  Gleaw«xa»tre,  Glcuccstre)  is  not 
confirmed  by  any  direct  evidence,  but  Gk>ucester  was  the  Roman 
municipality  or  coionuj  lA  Glevum,  founded  by  Nerva  Ca.d.  96-98). 
Parts  of  the  w.dls  c.ui  be  traced,  and  many  n  mains  and  coins 
have  been  found,  though  ioicriptions  (as  is  frequently  the  case 
in  Briuin)  are  sonewbat  scaice.  Its  situation  on  a  navigable 
liver,  and  the  foundation  la  681  of  the  abbey  of  St  Peter  by 
Athdred  favoured  the  growth  of  the  town;  and  before  tlie 
Conquat  Gtoucester  was  a  borough  governed  by  a  portreeve, 
with  a  castle  which  was  frequently  a  royal  residence,  and  a  mint. 
The  lirsi  overlord,  I'.arl  Godwine,  was  .succeeiied  nearly  a  century 
later  b\-  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester.  lienr>  II.  j;raiited  the  first 
charter  in  :  155  which  gave  the  biirgess<.'5  the  same  liberties 
as  the  cii)«."ijs  oi  L<ii;dnri  ami  \\  mchcstcr,  and  a  second  charter 
o!  Henry  11.  gave  tlu  m  frcedcmi  of  passage  on  the  Severn.  The 
iirst  charter  was  conftrmc<l  in  1 194  by  Richard  I.  The  privilege* 
of  the  borough  were  greatly  extended  by  the  cbaircr  of  John 
(1200)  which  gave  freedom  from  toll  throughout  the  kingdom 
and  bom  pleading  outside  the  borough.  Subsequent  charterr 
were  numerous.  Gloucester  was  incorporated  by  Richard  111. 
in  1483,  the  town  being-  made  a  coimty  in  itself.  This  charter 
wascoolinnedlnt^aRd  1510,  and  other  charten  of  inooipom- 
tion  were  received  by  Glouceatertrom£liiabetbinz56o,  Jamesl. 
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in  t6o4,  Charles  I.  iti  ifjj6  and  Charles  II.  in  1672.  The 
chartered  pott  of  (.li'U<  i-ster  dates  from  1580.  Gloucester 
retTirned  two  men'.hrrs  to  pnrliament  from  1 175  to  1885,  w'nrp 
■.vhi'ii  i;  iixs  ln-L'H  reprfsfiu L-il  hy  one  member.  .\  seven  tlny.^' 
fair  from  the  24th  of  June  was  granted  by  Edward  I.  in  130?, 
and  James  I.  licensed  fairs  on  the  >5th  a(  March  and  the  17th 
of  November,  and  fairs  under  these  grants  are  still  held  on  the 
fint  &tuiday  in  April  and  July  and  the  last  Saturday  in 
November.  The  fair  now  bdd  on  the  18th  of  September  ««s 
fraatedtotheablMiyof  StFsterin  oay.  Amarfntea  Wednes- 
day  edAtA  ia  the  reicn  of  Johnt  was  conHrmcd  by  diaiter  la 
I3S7  and  is  atill  Inld.  Tlie  iron  trade  of  Gloucester  dates  from 
before  the  Conquest,  tanning  was  carried  on  before  the  reign  of 
Richard  III.,  pin-making  and  bell-founding  were  introduced 
in  the  i6tli.  :in(l  the  long-exi'^tinp:  cd.il  u.v\c  became  important 
in  the  iSlh  ctncury.  The  tluth  trade  flourished  from  the  lalh 
to  the  i6th  rrniiiry.  I  hu  m  m- liornc  trade  in  oom  and  wine 
existed  before  the  ri  ign  ol  Rirli.Tr.i  I, 

See  W.  H.  Strvrnson.  Rri,"il.:  of  ihr  (':.rtu"-.i!iorr  of  Cloucrilfr 
(Gloucester-,  lUgi) ;  Vtcieirta  Counly  Uutory,  Ciomcestershife. 

GLOUCESTER,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Bases  county, 
Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  beautifully  situated  on  Cape  .■Vnn. 
Pop.  (1890)  24,651;  (igoo)  26,121,  of  whom  8768  were  forcign- 
bom,  including  4388  English  Canadians,  (too  Fiench  Canadians, 
66s  Iriahf  653  FIbm  and  594  Pottufnese;  (1910  census) 
94,398.  Ana,  53<6  sq.  m.  It  fa  served  by  t&e  Boston  ft  Maine 
railway  and  by  a  steamboat  Hoe  to  Beaton.  The  swface  is 
•terile,  naked  and  nigged,  with  bold,  rocky  ledges,  and  a  moat 
pfclnresque  shore,  the  beauties  of  which  have  made  it  a  favourite 
summer  resort,  much  frcrjiRntcf!  hy  ani'ii';.  Included  within 
the  city  borders  are  several  villagts.  o(  \v)ni  li  the  (windpal  one, 
also  known  as  Gloucester,  has  a  deep  and  cnniniailious  liarbour. 
Among  the  other  villages,  all  stin-iurr  resorts,  arc  Annisqusm, 
Bay  \'ic\v  ;V[id  Magnolia  (-,0  r.illL-<l  from  the  M<if^no!ui  gliiur.i, 
which  grows  wild  there,  this  being  probably  its  most  northerly 
habitat) ;  near  Magnolia  arc  R.ife's  Chasm  (60  ft.  deep  and  6-10  ft. 
wide)  and  Norman's  Woe.the  scene  of  tbe  wreck  of  the"Uesperus" 
(which  has  only  tradition  as  a  basis),  cekbrated  In  Longfellow's 
poem.  There  is  some  slight  general  commerce — in  i<;oo  the 
imports  were  valued  at  $ijo,oo8',  the  exports  at  $7853 — 
but  the  pdodpal  burin eaa  is  fislnog,  and  has  been  since  early 
colonial  days.  Tha  punoit  of  cod,  madtciel,  kerring  and 
haKbut  fills  up,  iMt  a  winter  coastfn|  trader  the  round  of 
the  year.  In  tbb  industry  Gtouccater  is  the  moat  important 
place  in  the  Unitc<i  Slates;  and  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  greatest 
fishing  ports  of  the  world.  Most  of  the  adult  males  are  engaged 
in  it.    The  "catch  "'  was  valued  in  at       212,0-*^  .md  in 

1905  at  $3,377,330.  liie  ntu;^' iii/l.ti -111  of  the  industry  has 
undergone  many  transformftiifiii' .  Init  a  notahir  feature  is  the 
general  practice — especially  smn-  nioi'.i  ni  methods  have  nccrssi- 
I  11  I'd  larger  vessels  and  i^mrf  tosi  !>•  K^'ar,  and  corresj>ondinply 
greater  capital  —of  profit-sharing;  all  the  crew  entering  on  that 
basis  and  not  independently.  There  are  some  manufactures, 
dnefly  connected  with  the  fisheries.  The  total  factory  product 
in  1Q05  was  valued  at  86,<)2o.<j.84,  of  which  the  canning  and 
preserving  of  fish  represented  $4,068,571,  and  glue  rcfntsented 
$7Sa,ao3.  An  industry  of  conaideiable  tmportaace  Is  the 
<|uanying  of  the  beautiful,  dark  Cupe  Ana  gnnite  that  mideiilea 
the  dty  and  all  the  environs. 

Gloucester  harbour  was  probably  noted  by  Champl.oin  (as 
La  Beauport ) ,  and  a  temporary  settlement  was  ma<le  by  Engli.sh 
fishermen  sen!  out  by  the  Dorchester  Company  of  "  merchunt 
adventurers"  in  ifu-;  some  of  these  settlers  returned 

■  I  Ktii;hii:  I  in  rd  ' ;i  nd  or  hi.  r-.  .vilh  Roger  Conant,  the  governor, 
removed  to  what  is  now  5>alem.'  Permanent  settlement  ante- 
date<l  1650  at  lea.st,  and  in  1642  the  township  was  incorporated. 
From  tiosQold's  voyages  onward  the  extraordinary  abundance 
of  cod  abmit  Cape  Ann  waa  well  known,  and  thougli  the  fiiat 

'  AccordinR  to  some  nutlir>r!tics  {e.g.  PrinRle)  a  few  settlers 
rcnuincd  on  tlic  »itf  of  Glouceatcr,  the  pcrni.inv.'iit  K'ttlciucnt  thus 
dating  from  1633  to  1625  (  of  this,  laowewr.  there  te  no  proof,  and 
the  oontiaiy  opinion  is  the  ooe  generally  held. 


settlers  characteristically  enough  tried  t<i  live  hy  fatmiiiK.  they 
speedily  bee  a  111  e  perf.jrcc  a  st.T-tarinp  folk.  The  active  pursuit  of 
<i«!hing  as  an  indnstry-  may  l)c  da;cd  as  beginning  about  1700, 
fi>r  then  ln-pan  voyapes  beyond  Cape  Sable.  \'oyanei  lo  the 
Grand  Banlu  began  about  1741.  Mackerel  was  a  relatively 
unimportant  catch  until  about  1821,  and  since  then  ha5  been 
an  important  but  unstable  rctuni;  halibut  fishing  has  been 
vigoroiisly  pursued  aincc  about  1S36  and  hcrriiig  since  aboot 

1856.  At  the  opening  of  the  War  of  Independence  GhmoMter, 
whoM  fisheries  then  employed  about  600  men,  waa  secood  to 
Marblehead  as  a  fishbic-port.  The  war  destroyed  the  lisfaciiea, 
which  stesdily  dedmed.  reaching  their  lowest  ebb  fma  tSiO  to 

1840.  Meanwhile  foreign  commerce  had  greatly  expanded. 
The  cod  take  had  supported  in  the  18th  century  an  extensive 
trade  with  Bilbiui,  Li.^bnn  and  the  West  Indies,  and  though 
changed  in  nature  with  the  decline  oi  the  Hank  fisheries  after 
the  War  of  Independence,  it  continued  larRc  through  the  first 
quarter  of  'he  igth  rrntur%'.  ThrDURhout  more  than  half  of 
the  same  eentury  also  Gloucester  carried  un  a  varied  and 
valuable  trade  with  Surinam,  bake  being  the  chief  article  of 
export  and  molaraes  and  sugar  the  principal  imports.  "  India 
Square  "  rcm.xins,  a  memento  of  a  bygone  day.  About  1850  the 
fisheries  revived,  cspceiall)'  after  t86o,  under  the  influence  of 
better  prices,  improved  methods  and  tlie  discovery  of  new 
grounds,  beoDaringaiaia  the  chief  eoonoanc  interest;  and  since 
that  tinetbe  vBlageof  Gloucester  has  changed  framapiatueKinie 
hamlet  to  a  ftdriy  modera,  though  still  quaint  and  somewhat 
foreign,  settlement.  Gasoline  boats  were  introduced  in  ipoo. 
Ship-butldingisanotherindtistryof  thepast.  The  first  "  schooner  " 
was  launched  at  Gloucester  in  1713.  From  1830  to  1907,  776 
\  essels  and  5242  lives  were  lost  in  the  fisheries;  but  the  loss  of 
life  has  he-en  greatly  reduced  by  the  use  of  better  vessels  and  by 
improved  methods  of  liahiBg.    Gloucester  became  a  citj  m  1874. 

rd.-mrester  life  ha.<  bwn  celebrated  in  many  hoolcs ;  amont;  other* 
in  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phclp»-Ward'^  Sinfuhir  l.ifr  ,iiid  old  Maui's 
Paradise,  in  Rudyard  Kipling's  Gj^dvinv  c  .ii;r,j^.,  r'i(A,  .irrj  in  James 
B.  Connolly'.s  Out  of  Gloucester  (1902).  1  ke  L>e^f>  Sea's  Toll  (1905), 
and  The  Crested  Sea:  (1907). 

Sec  J.  J.  Babson,  History  of  ihe  SFWm  o/  OoMeetler  (Gloucester, 
i860:  with  AMtof  ami  AMMmu,  on  ttoealofy.  1876,  1891);  and 
J.  K.  Ptimj^tilhl^«!fai*Tnmv»dCiiytf(Sb^^ 

QUNfCBRn  Cnr,  •  Ay  of  Camden  county.  New  Jersey, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Delaware  river,  opposite  Philadelphia.  Pop. 
(1890)  604;  (1000)  6840,  of  whom  1004  were  foreign-bom; 

(1905)  ■'^oiS;  fiijio)  o.j6j.  I'he  eity  is  served  by  tin:  \Ves.l 
Jensey  &  Seashore  anil  the  Atlantic  City  railways,  ami  by  ferry 
to  Philadelphia,  01  w.hieh  it  is  a  residential  suburb.  Ainon^ 
its  nianvitp.aurcs  are  incandescent  ftas  burners,  ruga,  toiluu 
yarns,  bo.-its  and  drills.  The  niuniriij.-dity  owns  and  operates 
the  water  works.  It  was  near  the  site  of  Gloucester  City  that 
the  Dutch  in  1623  planted  the  short-lived  colony  of  Fort  Nassau, 
the  first  European  settlement  on  the  Delaware  river,  but  it  was 
not  until  aftar  the  arrival  of  F.nglish  Quakers  on  the  Ddawaw, 
in  1677,  that  a  permanent  settlement,  at  first  called  Axwamus, 
waaestabUahedoBtliesiteoftiiepreaentdty.  This  was  surveyed 
andlaldoutsaatowBiBi6l9.  Duringthe  War  of  Independence 
the  place  was  frequently  occupied  by  traopo,  and  a  nnnber  of 
sldrmisbn  were  fought  in  its  vicinity.  The  most  noted  of  these 
v?as  a  successful  attack  upon  a  detachment  of  Hessians  on  the 

25th  of  November  1777  b\  .Vnierii  an  (riHips  under  the  eonitn.inJ 
of  General  Lata  \  ctte.  In  i>ioS  (  lloucester  Cit)'  \sa.s  chaiieitd 
as  a  cii>.  In  (."arn.len  nninty  there  Is  a  township  named 
Gi.oL'CKsin-;  I ["'■'■  mcorisiratcd  in  1798,  and 

originally  including!  th.c  i>re^ent  (owr.shii)  of  t'kinenton  and  parts 
of  the  present  town&lups  oi  Waiurtord,  L  nion  and  Winslow. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE,  a  county  of  the  west  midlands  of 
England,  bounded  N.  by  Worcestershire,  S.E.  by  Warwickshire, 
B.  by  Oxfordshire,  S.E.  by  Berkshire  and  Wiltshire,  S.  hy 
5!officnet,  and  W.  by  Monmouth  and  Herefordshire.  Its  area 
is  t»43-3  sq.  m.  The  outline  Is  vwy  irregular,  but  three  physical 
divisloos  arc  well  marked — the  hills,  the  vale  and  the  forest, 
(i)  Ttic  fint  (the  eastern  part  of  tbe  county)  Kes  among  the 
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uplands  of  the  Cottcswold  Hills  (?.».),  whose  westward  face  is 
ft  line  of  heights  of  an  average  elevation  of  700  ft.,  but  exceeding 
1000  ft.  at  some  points.  This  line  bisects  the  county  from 
S.W.  to  N.E.  The  watershed  between  the  Thames  and  Scs-em 
valleys  lies  close  to  it.  so  that  GloucesteiBlNis  includes  Tbunes 
Head  itadf,  in  the  aouth-eaat  near  Ctamceitar,  and  maat  of  the 
upper  feeders  of  the  Thames  whiA  Jain  dia  main  stream,  from 
narrow  and  picturesque  vaUeys  oo  the  north,  (a)  The  western 
rottcswolfi  line  overlooks  a  rich  valley,  that  of  the  lower  Severn, 
usually  spoken  of  as  "The  Vale,"  or.  in  two  divisions,  as  the 
vale  of  Gloucester  and  the  vale  nf  Berkeley.  This  great  river 
receives  three  famous  frilmtarics  (iurin)!;  its  course  through 
(Gloucestershire.  Near  Tewkishury,  on  the  narthtrn  Ixjrdcr, 
the  .\von  joins  it  on  the  left  and  forms  the  county  boundary 
for  4  m.  This  is  the  river  known  variously  as  the  Upper, 
Worcestershire,  Warwickshire,  Stratford  or  Shakespeare's  Avon, 
which  dcs<:eiu!s  a  lovely  pastoral  valley  through  the  counties 
nanwd.  It  is  to  be  Hi«tiinpH»hwi  fmn  the  Bristol  Avon,  whidi 
rises  as  an  eastward  flMdog  itnaiii  of  the  Cottowoldt,  In  the 
south-east  of  GloucestoaAif^  wmept  eoUwtiid  aad  wcitward 
through  Wiltshire,  piercct  m  VBSm  through  «  Barrow  valley 
which  becomes  a  wooded  gorge  where  the  Clifton  MwputtKm 
bridge  crosses  ft  below  Bristol,  and  enters  the  Severn  estuary 
at  Avonmoulh.  For  17  rn.  from  its  mouth  it  forms  the  boundary 
between  Gloucestershire  a!i<!  Suinersetshire,  and  for  8  m.  it  is 
( m  1  11'  the  most  imj^wri  ;i:it  1 1  .ninierciril  waterways  in  the  kingdom, 
connecting  the  port  of  Bristol  with  the  sea.  The  third  great 
tributary  of  the  Severn  is  the  Wye.  From  its  mouth  in  the 
estuary,  8  m,  N.  of  that  of  the  Bristol  Avon,  it  forms  the  county 
boundary  for  16  m.  northward,  and  above  this,  over  two  short 
reaches  of  its  beautiful  winding  course,  it  is  again  the  boundary. 
(3)  Betwoen  the  Wye  and  the  Severn  lies  a  bcantOid  tad  Uatoric 
tract,  the  fotest  of  Deta,  which,  unlike  the  majority  of  English 
iotesta,  maintaint  its  ancient  character.  CloaceMerahbe  has 
thus  a  share  in  the  courses  of  five  of  the  most  famous  of  English 
rivers,  and  covers  two  of  the  most  interesting  physical  districts 
in  the  founlry.  The  minor  rivers  of  the  county  are  never  long. 
The  vale  is  at  no  point  within  the  county  wider  than  24  m.,  and 
so  docs  not  permit  the  formation  of  any  considerable  tributary 
to  the  Severn  from  the  Dean  Hills  on  the  one  hand  or  the 
Cottcswoliis  on  the  other.  The  Lcadon  rises  east  of  Herefoni. 
forms  part  of  the  north-western  boundary,  and  joins  the  Severn 
near  Gloucester,  watering  the  vale  of  Gloucester,  the  northern 
part  of  the  vale.  In  the  southern  part,  the  vale  of  Berkeley, 
the  Straudwater  traverses  a  narrow,  pictarcsqne  and  populous 
valley,  and  the  Little  Avon  Ham  paat  the  imm  of  Becfcel^, 
Joining  the  Severn  estuary  on  the  left.  The  Frame  nms  south- 
ward to  the  Bristol  Avon  at  Bristol.  The  principal  northern 
feeders  of  the  Thames  are  the  Chum  (regarded  by  some  as 
properly  the  headwater  of  the  m.iin  river)  risinp  in  the  Seven 
Springs,  in  the  hills  above  Cheltenhiun.  an<l  iarir  u'.g  '.he  southern 
county  boundary  near  its  junrtinn  with  tlie  I'haniesat  Cricklade; 
the  Coin,  a  noteworthy  trout -stream,  joining  above  Lechlade, 
anfl  the  Ix'ch  (forminR  pari  01  the  eastern  county  boundary) 
joining  below  the  same  town;  while  from  the  cast  of  the  county 
there  pass  into  Oxfordshire  the  Witidrush  and  the  Evenlode, 
much  larger  streams,  rising  among  the  bare  uplands  of  the 
northern  Cotteswolds. 

Geology. — No  county  in  England  has  a  greater  variety  of  geological 
formations.  The  pre-Cambnan  is  represented  by  the  gneissic  rocks 
■t  the  south  end  of  the  Malvern  Hills  and  by  grits  at  Huntley. 
At  Damory,  Charficid  and  Wixjdford  is  a  patch  of  srcenstone,  the 
*  cause  of  the  upl)iMv,iI  of  the  l'[)|H-r  Silurian  basin  of  Tortwortli.  in 
which  are  the  oliiL-i  stratilieri  ri"  1  if  the  county.  Of  the.se  the  IpiK-r 
Llandovery  is  the  domin.int  stratum,  exposed  near  iJamory  mill, 
Micldewood  chase  and  Purtnn  [Kv.  ^i^;e.  wrapping  round  the  base  of 
May  and  Huntley  hills,  and  rcapjicaring  in  the  vale  of  Woolhope, 
The  Wealock  limestone  i»  exnoM^I  at  I  nlfield  mill  and  Whitlidd, 
and  quarried  for  buminK  at  \iay  hill.  The  Lower  Ludlow  shales  or 
mudstones  are  seen  at  Berkeley  and  Purton.  where  the  upper  part 
is  probably  Aymestry  limestone.  The  series  of  ^*ln(l>  -h  JiS  and 
•widitone»  which,  as  Downton  sandstones  and  Ledburv  .  ales, 
forma  transition  to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  are  quarried  at  I).::  k 
The  "  Old  Red  "  itself  occurs  at  Berkeley,  Tortwiorth  Green,  1  liui  u- 
iwry,  and  aeveial  plaoes  ia  the  Briatal  ooal-fidd,  le  aaticliaal  folds 


forming  hilU.  It  forms  also  the  great  basin  cxtenditig  from  Ross  to 
Monmouth  and  from  E>ymack  to  Mitchckican.  Abennall,  BUkeney, 
&c.,  within  which  is  the  Carbooifcroiu*  ba»in  of  (he  fomt.  It  is  cut 
through  by  the  Wye  from  Moamottth  to  Woolaston.  This  formation 
is  over  8000  ft.  thick  in  the  forest  of  Dean.  The  Bristol  and  Forest 
Carboniferous  ha*in<  lie  within  the  synrlinal  foldn  of  the  Old  Red 
Sand'-li>tn- ;  atxl  tfiiiiiji;li  the  seani^  ol  etwl  have  not  yet  l>een  corre- 
lated, they  must  have  been  once  continuous,  as  further  .tppears  trom 
the  eastenoe  of  an  intermediate  basin,  recently  pierced,  under  the 
Severn.  The  lower  limestone  shales  are  500  ft.  thick  in  the  Bristol 
area  and  only  165  in  the  forest,  richly  fos»ilifcmu!«  and  famous  for 
their  bone  bed.  The  great  marine  series  known  as  the  Mountain 
Limestone,  forming  the  walls  of  the  grand  Rorjfes  of  the  Wye  and 
.■\von.  is  over  3000  ft.  thick  in  the  latter  district,  but  only  480  in  the 
lormer,  where  it  yields  the  brown  hematite  in  pockets  bo  largely 
worked  for  iron  cwn  from  Roman  times.  It  is  much  used  tixi  for 
lime  and  road  metal.  Above  thi*  comes  the  Millstone  Grit,  well  seen 
at  Brandon  hill,  where  it  is  1000  ft.  in  t-hti-faiM*,  though  but  455 
in  the  forest.  On  tl^  net  the  Coal  Mcamea,  conustinR  in  the 
Bristol  field  of  two  Rrcit  sen*-?!,  the  lower  3000  ft.  thick  with  36 
scams,  the  upix  r  yxKj  ft.  with  22  seams,  9  of  which  reach  2  ft.  in 
thickness.  These  two  scries  are  wparated  hy  over  1700  ft.  of  h.ard 
sandstone  (Pennant  Grit),  eoniainiii^;  onlv  .s  eii.al  seam».  In  the 
Forest  coal-field  the  whole  feries  is  not  3000  ft.  thick,  with  but  15 
seams.  .At  Durdham  Uown  a  dolomitic  conglomerate,  of  the  age 
known  as  Keuper  or  I'pper  Trias,  rests  nnconlormably  on  the  edges 
of  the  I'alaeoioie  roeks.  ;ir)d  is  evidently  a  fhure  tleposit.  \nclding 
dinosaurian  remains.  .AIkjvc  the  Kcjikt  ria\<i  tome  the  Penarth 
beds,  of  which  classical  sections  rK-riir  at  \Vf  -i'!iiir\ ,  .'\ust,  vVi-.  The 
series  consists  of  crcy  marls,  black  pajx  r  ^.hA.r;-  l  ^■ntalni^^;  much 
pyrites  and  a  celebrated  bone  bcti,  the  Lotham  Undsiape  marble, 
and  the  White  Lias  limestone,  yielding  Ottrea  LiatticatoA  CcrriniflS 
Rhaetirum.  The  district  of  Oyer  Severn  is  mainly  of  Keuper  mariik 
The  whole  vale  of  Gloucester  is  occupied  by  the  next  formation,  the 
Lias,  a  warm  sea  deposit  of  claysand  clayey  limestones,  characterized 
liv  atnmoiiites,  lielemnites  and  gigantic  saurians.  At  its  base  is 
the  insect-bearin?  limestone  bed.  Tne  pastures  producing  Gloucester 
cheese  are  on  the  clays  of  the  Lower  Lias.  The  more  calcareous 
Middle  Uaa  or  marlrtaae  foms  Wnodis  lUnUiv  the  Oolite  escBip* 
ment  of  the  Cotteswolds,  as  at  Wottoa-oader-Edke  aad  Churrhdown. 
The  Cotteswolds  consist  of  the  great  limestone  scries  of  the  Lower 
Oolite.  At  the  base  is  a  transition  series  of  sands,  30  to  40  ft.  thick, 
well  developed  at  Nailsworth  and  Frocester.  l^eekhamptnn  hill  is 
a  typical  section  of  the  Lower  Oolite,  where  the  sands  are  capped  by 
40  ft.  of  a  remarkable  pea  grit.  Above  this  are  147  ft.  oi  freestone, 
7,  f t.  of  eoHle  owl,  91  ft  of  upper  fMealane  and  38  f t.  of  ngaleae. 
The  Fslnsnldc  atone  bekmis  to  lower  freeetonc.  Resting  on  the 
Inferior  Ooii»,  «ed  dipping  with  it  to  S.R.,  is  the  "  fuller's  earth." 
a  ruhbly  IlintStOllt  about  too  ft,  thick,  throwing  out  many  of  the 
springs  which  form  the  head  waters  oif  the  Thames.  Next  comes 
the  t,reat  or  Bath  Oolite,  at  the  hii*f  of  which  are  the  Stonesficld 
"slate  "  lied  8,  quarried  for  roofing,  [nlin|E,  &c,,  at  Sc\-enhamptonand 
elM.-where.  From  the  Gteat  Oolite  Minchmhampton  itxme  is  obtained, 
and  at  its  top  is  about  40  ft.  of  fiaagy  Oolite  with  IhukIs  of  clay 
known  as  the  Forest  Marble.  Ripple  mailEB  are  abuadau  as-  the 
flags ;  in  fact  all  the  Oolites  seem  to  hav«  been  near  ahore_  at  in 
shallow  water,  much  of  the  limestone  being  merely  comminuted 
coral.  The  hi^hesi  U-d  of  the  Lower  Ojlite  i*  the  C  ornbrash,  a1>out 
40  ft.  of  rubble,  pruducti\-e  in  com.  fanning  a  narrow  belt  from 
Siddingtim  to  Faiiford.  Near  the  latter  town  and  Lechlade  is  a 
■mall  tract  of  blue  Oaford  Clay  of  the  Middle  Oolite,  The  county  has 
no  higher  Seooodary  or  Tertiary  rocks;  but  the  Quaternary  series 
is  repicaeated  by  arach  northern  drift  giavd  in  the  vale  and^  Over 
Severn,  by  accumnlations  of  Oolitic  detrituo,  Ineludinft  posi-Olscial 
extir»ct  manitmiliiin  remains  on  the  flanks  of  the  Cotteswolds, aed  by 
KUbtnerged  forests  extending  from  Sharpness  to  Gloucester. 

Agriculture. — The  climate  is  mild.  Between  three-quarters  and 
seven-eighths  of  the  total  area  is  under  cultivation,  and  of  this  some 
four-sevenths  la  in  penoaneot  paatura.  Wheat  fa  the  chief  gcaie 
crop.  In  the  wie  the  deep  rich  blade  and  red  hauny  aofi  ia  weH 
.idapted  for  pasturage,  and  a  moist  mild  climate  favours  the  growth 
of  graNM.-8  and  rcxit  crops.  The  cattle,  sa\  c  on  the  frontier  ol  Here- 
fordshire, arc  mostly  shorthorns,  of  which  many  are  fed  for  distant 
miirkets.  and  many  reared  and  kept  for  dair>'  purposes.  The  rich 
grazing  tract  of  the  vale  of  Berkeley  produces  the  famous  "  double 
Gloucester  "  cheeses,  and  the  valeieeeneral  has  long  l>ecn  celebrated 
for  cheese  and  butler.  Hie  vale  Of  GloiKester  is  the  chief  ^rain- 
Krowing  cli>trict.  Turnips,  &c..  oocap>'  about  thr<-<-fotirili-  r.f  the 
^r<xri  enaj  acreage,  potatoes  occupying  only  about  a  t,  tilth  .A 
feature  of  the  county  is  its  apple  and  pear  orchards,  chictly  for  the 
manufacture  of  cider  and  peiry,  which  are  attached  to  nearly  every 
farm.  The  Cottcswold  district  is  comparatively  barren  except  in 
the  valleya,  bet  it  has  been  fanwus  anoe  the  15th  caasury  for  the 
breed  of  sheep  naawd  after  it.  Oats  and  bariey  are  here  the  dncf 
crops. 

Other  J nditi/rii's.  -The  manufacture  of  w<K)llen  cloth  foll  iwcd  upoO 
the  early  sue****  in  sheep-fanning;  among  the  tdlti-^woliU.  This 
in<lustry  is  not  confined  to  the  hill  country  or  even  to  ( ,it)ueestershire 
itself  in  the  west  of  England.  The  description  of  cloth  principally 
maaofactured  is  facoadaoth,  draeed  with  teaxles  to  produce  a  short 
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cloM  aao  on  the  (act-,  and  made  ol'  all  shade*  tA  culour,  l>ut  chicily 
Uwik.  HIM  and  scarlet.  The  principal  centre  of  the  imtiMtry  lies 
ill  and  at  the  foot  of  the  aouth-wcsiern  CotteawoMa.  Stroud  ts  the 
centre  for  a  number  of  manufatntirinj;  villagm.  and  so«tb-we»t  of 
this  ate  Wotton-undcr-Edgc,  North  Nililcy  and  others.  Jilachincrv 
and  tools,  paper,  furniture,  pottery  anrl  glass  arc  also  producea. 
IriinstuiR-,  1  l.iy,  limi-Mone  and  ^iunisi i>ni-  ;irc  »i>rkc<l,  ami  the 
coal-hclds  in  the  forest  of  Dean  arc  important.  Of  less  extent  is  the 
field  in  the  sowth  of  thecountyt  N«E.  ot  BiiitnL  Strantwrn  nlpliata 
is  dog  from  shallow  pits  in  the  red  mul  of  GloueeMrriiiie  and 
Somersetshire. 

Communualions. — Railway  communications  are  provided  princi- 
pally by  the  Great  W«-';i<'rn  ati<i  Midland  oompaniem.  Of  the  (Irc.it 
Western  lines,  the  main  line  serves  Bristol  from  London.  It  divides 
at  Bristol,  one  section  scrvina  the  MMith-wcstcm  counties,  another 
South  Wales,  crossing  beneatn  the  Severn  by  tha  Sawtm  Tnuai, 
4|  m.  in  length,  a  remarkable  engineerins  work.  A  more  diretrt 
route,  by  thi»  tunnel,  between  Ixmaon  atid  South  Wales,  is  providc<l 
by  a  line  from  Wootton  Bassott  on  the  main  lino,  ninnini;  n<irth  of 
Bristol  by  Badminton  and  Chlppini;  Stxlbury.  Other  Great  Wt-^tern 
lines  are  thai  from  Swindon  un  iIk-  mam  liru .  \iy  the  Siruud  valley 
to  Gloucester,  crossing  the  Sc>'vm  there,  and  euntiiiuing  by  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  into  Wales,  with  branches  north-wcat  into  Hereford- 
shire; the  Oxford  and  Woicestcr  trunk  line,  crossing  the  north-east 
of  this  county,  connected  with  Cheltenham  and  (^loueef^ter  by  a 
branch  through  the  Cotteswolds  from  Chipping  Norton  junction; 
and  the  line  from  Cheltenham  hy  Broadway  lo  Hi>iu ylKuiriie. 
The  west-and-nortli  line  of  the  Midland  railway  tullow*  tlie  vale 
from  Bristol  by  l>louccstcr  and  Cheltenham  with  a  branch  mto  the 
forest  of  Dean  by  Berkeley,  cr<ia.'<ing  the  Severn  at  Sharpness  by  a 
great  bridge  I3*>7  yds.  in  length,  with  32  arches.  The  roal-fields  of 
the  (orest  of  fJcan  arc  served  by  several  branch  lines.  In  the  north, 
Tewkesbury  ii  y-t-rvnl  by  a  Midlaild  branch  from  A>liehurch  lo 
Malvern  The  Midland  and  South-western  Junrtion  r;iihvay  runs 
e.ii!  an<l  aouth  tnnn  Cheltenham  by  ('in r.ri-UT.  allurtiin^;  coin- 
muiiiuiliun  willi  the  south  of  Litgland.  The  Ea»t  Gloucester  line 
of  the  Great  Western  from  Oxford  tenninatcs  at  Fairford.  The 
Tliamc:>  and  Severn  canal,  rising  to  a  summit  level  in  the  tunnel 
through  the  Cotteswolds  ut  Sapperton,  is  continued  from  Wallbridge 
(Stroud)  by  theStroudwatcr  canal,  and  gives  communicatioa  betn'een 
the  two  great  rivers.  The  Hi  rkeley  Ship  Canal  (i6J  m.)  conmtts 
the  port  of  Gloucester  w  ith  its  uuuxjrt  of  Sharpness  on  S<-s  ern. 

Population  and  Admimslrali'r.n.  l  lie  area  rif  the  anrieni  county  i? 
795.711V)  a  ri^,  with  ,i  po|Mil.ilii)ii  in  i)Vyi  of  5W.')47  and  in  1901  of 
634.729.  The  area  of  the  administrative  countv  is  8OS.4H2  acres.  The 
coaatjr containa  a8  hundreda.  The  municipal  boroughs  are — Bristol, 
a  city  and  county  borough  (pop.  328,940;  Cheltenham  (49,.i39); 
Gkmoestcr,  a  city  and  county  bon)ii);h  f47,o.s,s);  Tcwkesnury 
(5419).  The  other  url>an  districl.i  .in — .Aw  re  ( lOvKtl.  Charlton  Kings 
(38o6),Circenester  (753'>).  Coleford  (J541  I.  KingswoMLon  the  eastern 
outskirts  of  Bristol  (ii,<»6l).  N'ailsworth  i.^o^N).  .Ncwnliam  (II84), 
Stow-on-the-Wold  (ijtkij,  Stroud  (9153),  Tetbury  (19O9J.  Wciitbury- 
ovhSevem  (1866).  The  number  of  miH  niicicM  aNfmt  Mmw  18 
large,  especially  in  the  southern  part  M  the  vik.  on  the  OtttaUrts 
of  the  forest,  and  among  the  foot  hills  of  the  wolds.  Those  in  the 
forest  district  are  mostly  connected  with  the  coal  trade,  such  as 
Lydncy  (35.';'>).  Iwsides  .^wre  and  Goleford;  and,  to  the  north, 
besides  Newnli.Liri.  l  inderford  and  Mitcheldean.  South  from  Siroud 
there  are  Minchinhampton  (3737)  and  Nailsworth;  near  the  vnith- 
aaatcm  faoundarr  TMilwy  and  Marshfield;  Stonehousc  (3183), 
Dursley  (3372),  Wame»under-Edt[e  (2992)  and  Chipping  Sodbury 
along  the  western  line  of  the  hills;  and  het«-ecn  them  and  the 
Severn,  Berkeley  and  Thornbury  (23^).  ,\mong  the  uplands  of  the 
Cottesw^olds  there  are  no  towns,  attd  xnllages  arc  few.  but  in  the  ea.'sr  of 
the  county,  in  the  upper  Thames  ba.sin,  there  are.  beMde*  Cirenc<->ter, 
Fairford  on  the  Colo  and  Lcchlade,  close  to  the  head  of  the  naviga- 
tiop  «n  tkt  Tkaaca  itMM.  Far  up  in  the  Lech  valley,  remote  from 
nilway  commiutotion,  is  Northkach,  once  a  great  poetine  sution 
on  the  Oxford  and  Cheltenham  road.  In  the  north-cast  an  Stowsm- 
the- Wold,  »tnnding  high,  and  Moretoa-in-the-Marsb  near  ^  head- 
waters of  the  Evcniode.  In  a  northern  prtilongation  of  the  county, 
almost  detached,  in  I  hippiiijj  (  amfxlen.  \\  in<  h<  omh  ;2(>;i»i  lu^^ 
6  m.  N.K.  of  Cheltenham.  In  the  north-v»e>i ,  \i  weiu  i^j^^l  ••■  tin 
only  considerable  town.  Gloucestershire  is  in  the  Oxford  circuit .  ;inH 
aieue*  are  held  at  Gloucester.  It  has  one  court  of  quarter  H.'».^ioni^, 
and  b  divided  into  34  petty  scasional  divisions.  The  boroughs 
of  Bristol,  Glaucester  and  Tewkesbury  have  separate  eommismons 
of  the  peace  and  court*  of  quarter  sessions.  There  are  359  civil 
parishes.  '  doucestershire  i>  princiiMlly  in  the  dit^cse  of  Gloucester, 
but  part  i!i  in  that  of  liristfil.  and  siDatl  fKirl*  in  thoM-  <if  Worrestcr 
and  Oxford.  Therv  are  40H  iccl.--.in.,(ical  parishes  or  ili>tiictH  wholly 
orin  part  within  the  county,  There  are  live  parliamentary  divi^ioni', 
naneK.  I v  h  Ic  -.bury  or  nonhern,  Cirencester  or  eastern,  StmutI  or 
mid,  Tlv  rtii  i;rv  or  southern,  and  Forest  of  IVan,  each  returning 
one  mcml.  !  The  f  cninty  al-  >  incltnlc^  ilic  bor.n!'.;hs  of  Gloucester 
iuit!  t  lirl: i.  iih:itii,  c.ich  returaing  our  meml-cr:  and  the  greater  part 
of  tlir  l"ir.  .11  n  ol  l!ii-hil,  which  returns  four  niemlx-rs. 

//iT/i  rv  I  'ic  Lnslish  conquest  of  the  Sc-vcrn  v,i!ky  began  in 
577  wilb  the  victory  of  CcawUn  at  Deorfaam,  followed  by  the 


capture  of  CircntcsLer,  Glouc«ter  and  Bath.  The  Hwictas  who 
occupied  Lhe  district  were  a  West  Saxon  tribe,  but  ihcir  territory 
bad  become  a  dependency  of  Mcrcia  in  the  7th  century,  and 
was  not  brought  under  West  Saxon  dominion  until  the  91I1 
century.  Ko  importaol  aettkmcnts  were  made  by  the  Oanet 
in  the  district.  Glouccstiasbilie  probably  originated  as  a  shire 
ia  the  loth  ccouny,  and  is  mgwtioncd  by  owne  is  Uie  Anglo- 
SumChroDldeinioiA.  TomidtllwdMeof  tbetttheentuiy 
the  boundaries  were  readjuflted  to  tadode  Winchcoiiifc^  hitiwit* 
acouniy  by  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  the  forest  district  betweea 
the  W>e  and  the  Sevciii  was  added  to  Glouce&lcrshiro.  The 
divisions  of  the  couiitv  lor  a  long  lime  remained  very  unsettled, 
and  llic  lliirtv  nine  liuri<lre(is  mentioned  in  tlic  Donusd.iy  Survey 
and  the  tliirlv  one  hundreds  of  the  Hundred  Rolls  ot  1274  diller 
vcr,v  v.iiJcly  in  name  anil  extent  both  from  each  Otfatf  MUi  fnM 
the  tvvcnly-eighl  hundreds  of  the  present  day. 

(ilnuccstCTshire  formed  part  of  Harold's  earldom  at  the  time 
of  the  Norman  invatioo,  but  it  offered  slight  resistance  to  the 
Conqueror.  In  llic  WU*  of  Slepuen's  reigu  the  cause  of  the 
etnpicw  Jdaud  wManppofted  by  Roliact  of  Gloucester  who  liad 
rebuilt  the  cwtb  ■(  Briiloi,  nd  tht  aitks  Gkoeestcr  aad 
Cixeaccater  wtn  ako  gurinned  on  hw  iMhall.  In  the  hucM* 
war  of  dw  idgn  of  Ikory  III.  GhMwectw  was  garrisoned  for 
Simon  de  Moatiort,  but  was  captured  by  Prince  Edward  in  1 26s, 
in  which  year  dc  Moniforl  was  slain  al  iilveshani.  Bristol  and 
Gloucester  actively  supfMrled  the  Votkisi  cause  during  the  \V,krs 
of  lhe  Ru.se^i.  In  the  religious  struggles  01  iho  lOth  ctalury 
Gloucester  bho\vc<l  strong  I'lotcsiani  s.yir.patliy,  and  in  the 
reign  ot  Maty  IJishop  Hooper  was  sent  lo  Gloucester  to  be  burnt 
as  a  warning  to  the  county,  while  lhe  sanu.  Turitan  leanings 
induced  the  county  to  support  the  rarliamcntaiy  cause  in  ibe 
civil  war  of  the  i7lh  cenlury.  In  1643  Bristol  ttd  QnUOeatCf 
were  captured  by  the  Koyali»ta»  but  the  latter  tint  iteovered 
inthetaneyc«raadBriktoltotC45.  Giottcesxrwaa  garrisoned 
for  thapaiUMiat  tlMMii^wat  th«<tnii|||a. 

On  the  subdivitiOB  of  the  Iterciu  dlooMe  b  680  the  greater 
part  of  modern  Gloucestershire  was  included  in  the  diocese  of 
Worcester,  and  shortly  after  lhe  Conquest  constituted  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Gloucealer,  vvliich  in  lago  comprised  the  deaneries 
of  Canipden,  Stow,  Cirencester,  I'airford,  Winchcombe,  Stone- 
house,  Havvkesburv,  Hii'.oii,  liristol,  Dursley  and  Gloucester. 
The  district  west  of  the  Severn,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
parishes  in  the  deaneries  of  Ross  and  Staunton,  constituted  the 
deanery  of  the  forest  within  the  archdeaconry  and  dioCCSe  of 
Hereford.  In  1535  the  deanery  of  Bilton  bad  been  ahaofbcd 
in  that  of  Uawlmhtiiy.  Jo  194*  the  dwotn  «f  (itoaawtT  was 
creatid,  ito  boandaiiai  befaig  idantieal  iiftb  tltaaa«i  tlw  flooa^ 
On  the  cnctkii  of  Biiatal  to  a  MB  ia  is4a  tte  dNBcry  of  Bristol 
was  tnuufened  fran  Ghmccater  to  that  diooete.  In  1836  the 
aees  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  were  united;  the  archdeaconry  of 
Bristol  was  tTealed  out  of  the  deaneries  of  Bristol,  Cirencester, 
Fairford  and  Hawl^e^bury;  and  the  deanery  of  the  forest  was 
transferred  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Gloucester.  In  1881  ll>e 
archdeaconry  of  (  irencester  was  coiihliluled  to  include  the 
deaneries  of  t^amjxlen,  Stow,  .Norlhleach  north  and  south, 
Fairford  and  Cirencester.  In  \Soi  the  diocese  of  Uristol  was 
recreated,  and  included  the  deaneries  of  Bristol,  Stapleton  and 
Bittou. 

After  the  Conquest  very  extensive  lands  and  privileges  in  the 
county  were  acquired  by  the  church,  the  abbey  of  Cirencester 
alone  holding  seven  hundieds  at  fee-lam,  and  the  estates  of  the 
principal  lay-tenaats  were  for  the  most  pan  outlying  paroelB 
of  baronies  having  their  "  caput  "  in  other  counties.  The  large 
c^tatcs  held  by  William  Fitz  Osbern,  carl  of  Hereford,  escheated 
to  the  cri  «n  m  the  n  bcllion  of  his  son  Earl  Roger  in  1074- 
1075.  7  he  Jicikclcys  have  held  lands  in  Gloucestershire  from 
the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  and  the  families  of  Basset, 
Tracy,  Clifton.  Dennis  and  IVyntz  have  figured  prominently 
in  the  annals  of  the  county.  Gilbert  de  Clare,  carl  of  Gloucester, 
and  Richard  of  Cornwall  claimed  extensive  lands  and  privileges 
in  the  shire  in  the  1 3th  century,  and  Simott  de  Mootfoit  owned 
Miosterworth  and  Rodky. 
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Biiitiol  «uaMd«  a  eooa^fat  h^S,  uid  in  i4S3  Kidiud  m. 
oeMed  GtoucMter  an  i&depeiMleiit  county,  adding  to  it  tlic 
hun  Irids  of  Dui!>ton  and  King's  Barton.  The  latter  were 
rtuuitci'  to  GloiKcsf ershiro  in  167s.  but  the  cities  ol  Bristol  and 
Gloucester  rontin-.irrt  to  r.ink  as  independent  counties,  with 
separate  jurisfliction,  roiinty  r:itc  ami  iis<;iie<!.  The  liiifl  ittFicer 
of  the  forest  (if  T)('.U]  was  the  uaiilen.  ua.-.  HL'iiLT.illy  ah^o 

constable  of  St  Hrittvel  Casite.  The  Jirsi  juMiLC-aeai  ior  the 
forest  was  held  nt  ("lioucester  Castle  in  1JS2.  tlie  last  in  16,55. 
The  hundred  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  is  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  for  certain  purposes. 

The  pby^ciit  clwracteriBtics  of  the  Ihtee  natiinl  diviti«o$  of 
Gloiiocateirii^*  tave  ^vcn  liie  in  etdi  to  a  apecial  Indtatiy, 
asalfcaM^ladUated.  The  ioieatdiBtiict,  until  the  developineiit 
of  the  SnsMt  mines  in  the  iMt  century,  was  the  cMef  iron- 
proilutinn  area,  of  tlie  kingdom,  the  mines  liavItLfi  liom  wijrkul 
in  Komau  limes,  while  the  abumlLiiict.'  01  timber  i^ave  ri^t  'lo 
numerous  tanneries  and  to  an  imiiortant  ship  litiiKiinf;  tturic. 
The  hill  district,  besides  fostering  aKrimltural  pursuits,  graduaily 
absorbed  the  woollen  iraHr  ironi  the  big  towns,  which  now 
devoted  themselves  almost  entirely  to  foreign  commerce.  Silk- 
Weaving  was  introduced  in  the  17th  century,  and  was  especially 
prosperous  in  the  Stroud  valkyi  The  atwnduncc  of  clay  and 
IwOding  stonc  in  the  county  gave  ifae  to  considerable  manu- 
factures of  i»ick,  tiles  and  pottery.  Nwaierous  minor  indust  ries 
iprsng  up  in  tiie  17th  and  18th  centuiiea,  such  aa  flax-growing 
and  the  tnannfactute  oi  piua,  Inittana,  lace,  atoddufa,  rope  and 
saflciolh. 

Glotii  fstrrKhiri,-  \v;!s  t-rst  represented  in  parliament  in  i2r,o, 
when  it  rcturneri  luo  riicmbers.  llriilui a.:iLi  tiluUL'eilcr  acquiied 
reprcscrii  iiion  in  1 J05,  Cirencester  in  1572  and  Tewkesbury 
in  1620.  tmict  the  Reform  Act  of  i8p  the  <;oijnl>'  returned 
four  members  in  two  divisions;  Bristo!,  ( .liiuceBter,  Cirencester, 
Stroud  and  Tewkesbury  returned  two  members  each,  and 
Clieitenham  returned  one  member.  The  act  of  1868  reduced  the 
repiwentntion  ofCirenccsterandTcwkesbury  toone  member  (*t;rli 

Antiquities. — The  cathedrjils  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  the 
magnificent  abliey  church  vi  Tewkesbury,  and  tlie  church  of 
Cuenccater  with  ha  gteat  P«rpeitdicuhr  pevdi,  att  described 
under  (heir  separate  headings.  Of  the  aUxy  of  Bayks  near 
Winthcomb,  founded  by  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  tn  tufi, 

lit'.Ir  iimrr  than  thi'  fonnilal ions  are  left,  hut  liie>e  have  Iii-en 
extavalcJ  With  j^rcdl  eare,  aiiii  tiileitaluiK  (ij.gr.itjilb  have  been 
brought  to  light.  y]ii<i  nf  the  old  market  towns  have  fine  parish 
churches.  At  Decrhuist  near  Tewkesbury,  and  Cieeve  near 
Cheltenham,  there  are  churcht:  1  '  .special  interest  on  account 
of  the  pre- Norman  work  they  retain.  The  Perpendicular  church 
at  Lcchladc  is  unusually  perfect;  and  that  at  Fairford  was 
built  (c  1500),  according  to  tradition,  to  contain  the  remarkable 
scries  of  staincd-Rl.i.is  windows  which  arc  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  tlic  Netbcrlands.  These  are,  however,  adjudged 
to  be  of  EngHih  workmanship,  and  ««e  one  of  the  finest  scries 
IntheCMMtiy.  Thegreai  Decorated  Caicot  Bam  is  an  interesting 
lelic  of  the  monastery  of  Kingswood  nearTctbury.    The  cistic 

at  IK'rkeh/v  a  jI-.  i;.li<l  e.\^  mfile  <if  li  fi-uii  il  ^1  r^  .Ti^'hdld .  Tiiorn- 
buf>  Cditlc,  in  the  i.uus;  distriLl,  i.-s  a  li;ic  't'udor  ruin,  tlic  pre- 
tensions of  which  evoked  the  jealousy  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  against 
its  builder,  Edward  Stafford,  duke  of  Uiickingham,  who  w.i.s 
beheaded  in  is-m.  Xe.'.r  (  lichcnliam  is  ■ihe  fine  15th-century 
mansion  of  Southam  dc  la  Bcrc,  of  timber  and  stone.  Memorials 
of  the  dc  la  Bcrc  family  appear  in  the  church  at  Cieeve.  The 
mansion  contains  a  tiled  floor  from  Hayles  Abbey.  Near 
Winchcomb  is  Sudelcy  Castle,  d,iting  from  the  ijth  century, 
but  the  inhabited  portion  is  chiefly  Elizabethan.  The  chapel  is 
the  burial  pUce  of  Queen  Catherine  Parr.  At  Great  Badminton 
fa  the  mansion  and  vaat  domain  of  the  Beauforts  (formerly  of 
the  Boteters  and  others),  on  the  smith-cast  cm  boundarj-  of  the 
county. 

See  Vifloria  County  History,  Ghuerslfrshire ;  Sir  R.  AtV',  n-^, 
'J  he  A.fiifiii  and  Present  Stale  of  Gtotuestetihire  (London,  17  t  .> ;  v;d 
e4.,  London,  1 768) :  Samuel  Rudder,  A  Ntm  Uiitiiry  oiCimutsterskire 
(Civenoester,  1779)  i  Ralph  Bji^iid,  JKiMrwol,  JimiHiieiiisi  md 


Gtneatogital  CoUtOiom  rriaiite  to  tht  County  of  Gioucester  (3  vols., 
London,  1791) :  Thomas  Rudgc,  The  History  of  the  County  of  Gloucester 
(2  vols.,  Gtoucciilcr,  I803);  T.  I).  Ko«hroV<>  Af>ftrfid  nf  Krrni-iii  arti 
Mttnuscripis  mpftting  the  County  I'f  ti.'.itc rt/fv.'r/r,-  hrv:,-4  tnio  a 
History  (2  vols.,  Gloucester,  I807);  Lef^nai,  lala  <iiui  Sotii^  in 
ike  Dtaiect  of  lite  Peasantry  of  Gloucestershire  (London,  1^76);  J.  D. 
Kobcrlson,  Glossary  of  t>ialtit  and  Arthcic  Words  of  Gloucester 
iL  '-J  in.  1  "•■»);  W.  Bazclcy  and  F.  .\.  Ilyett,  BihliograOhrrs' 
.\l-,'::r:l  i^f  i.loutestershire  (3  vol*.,  London,  1895-1897);  W.  H, 
Hri-inn  /<v  fhames  and  Cotmotd  (London,  1903).  Sec  also  Trans- 
iuuons  of  the  Bristol  and  GhucttUraiirt  Archaeohgital  Socitty. 

GLOVE  (O.  Eng.  %hf.  perhaps  Connected  with  Uothici«/a,  the 
palm  of  the  hand),  a  eovcring  for  the  hand,  oomnonly  with  a 
separate  sheath  for  each  &nger. 

The  use  of  gloves  ia  of  Ugh  antiquity,  and  appanntly  im 
known  even  to  the  pie-historic  cave  dwellers.  In  Homer 
LaCrtes  is  described  aa  wearing  gloves  (x«tpt8«t  ferl  ytpai) 
while  walking  in  his  garden  (Od.  xxi\-.  .-loi.  Herodotus  (vi. 
72)  tells  how  Leotychides  filled  a  glove  (xt'nt?)  with  ihc  money 
he  received  as  ~i  bribe,  and  Xcnophon  {L  yrcp.  viii.  8.  17)  records 
that  the  Persians  wore  fur  gloves  having  separate  sheaths  for 
the  fingers  (x«tpt5as  rtadfiat  Kai  baKrvKifipix.%),  Among  the 
Romans  also  there  arc  occasional  references  to  the  use  of  gloves. 
According  to  the  younger  I'liny  (Ep.  iii.  5.  15)  the  secretary 
whom  his  uncle  had  with  him  when  ascending  Vesuvius  won 
gloves  (manicae)  so  that  he  might  not  be  impeded  in  faisiVOllk 
by  the  cold,  and  Vano  (JLiZ.  i.  55.1)  ramarfca  that  ottvcsgatliafed 
with  the  bare  fingers  aie  better  than  thoae  gstlurad  wiui  glow 
{digiUthiOam^t^^Maa),  la  the  nortlNm  caoBtdes  the  ceneial 
use  of  gloves  would  be  mote  natural  than  in  the  south,  and  it 
is  not  without  significance  that  the  most  common  medieval 
Latin  word  for  glove  {gu.inlus  or  wanlus.  Mod.  Fr.  gant)  is  of 
TentonieoriRin  :0.  H.  Ger.  wun/).  Thus  in  the  lifcof  Columbanus 
ii\  Jon.is,  abbot  of  Bobbio  (d,  c.  ()^l^i,  ^lovci  for  profcrling  the 
hands  in  <h)iii^  manual  labour  are  spoken  of  as  li  nimenta  manuum 

quae  Gaiti  wanlos  voeani.  .Among  liie  Gectuiius  nad  Scandi- 
navians, in  the  8th  and  gth  centuries,  the  use  of  gloves,  fingerless 
at  first,  would  seem  to  have  been  all  but  universal;  and  in  the 
case  of  kings,  prelates  and  nobles  tbqr  were  often  elabotatefy 
embroidered  and  bejewelled.  This  wasnHmparticulailythecaae 
with  the  gloves  which  formed  part  of  thepontifical  veatmentafsee 
below).  In  war  and  in  tbe  chase  gbvca  of  leather,  or  with  the 
backs  armoured  with  aRlculatcd  Iron  plates,  were  early  worn ;  yet 
in  the  Bayeux  tapestry  the  warriors  on  cither  side  fight  ungloved. 
The  fact  that  gloves  are  not  represented  by  contemporary  artists 
does  not  prove  their  non  existence,  since  this  mijjhi  i  :;.sily  be 
an  omisssion  due  tn  ia<  k  of  observation  or  of  <;kill  .  Ihu,  ho  far 
as  'he  ri"'  i>ri's  t;o.  lliete  i-^  no  evidenee  to  (nuve  that  j»loves  were 
in  general  use  in  l^inglana  unrii  the  i^ili  ceriiury.  It  was  in 
this  century  that  ladies  bcRin  to  wear  gloves  as  ornaments; 
they  were  of  linen  and  sometimes  reached  to  the  elbow.  It 
was,  however,  not  till  the  i6th  century  that  they  reached  their 
greatest  eiobontion,  when  Qu«;n  Elizabeth  set  the  fashion  for 
wearing  them  richly  embroidered  and  jewelled. 

The  sjymboUc  sense  of  the  middle  agea  early  gavo  to  tbe  use 
of  gloves  a  special  ttgniScance.  Thdr  Uturgkal  me  by  the 
Church  is  dealt  with  below  {Pontifical  glotes);  this  was  imitated 
from  the  usage  of  civil  Iffe.  Embroidered  and  Jewelled  gloves 
tornii  I  part  of  the  insignia  of  the  emptn  rs,  and  aI>o.  and  that 
(paiie  early,  of  the  kings  of  England.  I  hui  .\hii!hew  <if  Parts, 
in  recording  the  bliri.il  of  Henry  II.  in  ti.^o.  meiiiions  tliat  he 
was  buried  in  hi"!  roron  ition  robes,  with  a  golden  crown  on  his 
head  and  Kli'"es  on  his  hands.  Gloves  were  also  found  on  the 
hands  of  King  John  wii'  n  his  tomb  was  opened  in  1707.  and  on 
those  of  King  Edward  I.  when  his  tomb  was  opened  in  1774. 

See  W.  n.  Rrdfern,  Royal  and  BiOork  Glxet  and  Shoes,  with 
numerous  examples. 

Gaget.—Ot  the  qrmbolicai  uses  of  the  glove  one  of  the  moat 
widespread  and  important  dnring  the  middle  ages  was  tbe 

practice  of  tendering  a  folded  glove  as  a  gage  for  waging  one's 
law.    The  origin  of  this  custom  is  probably  not  far  to  seek.  The 

[irifmisc  (o  fult'l  a  tni!;!ni(  pt  of  a  court  of  la      :  (  :<  niise  secured 

j  l)y  the  delivery  of  a  wrrf  or  gage,  is  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the 
I  very  oldest,  of  all  cnfoKcable  contracts.  This  gage  was  orfgittany 
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•  chittd  of  nine,  irtSA  haA  ta  be  deposited  at  oooe  by  the 
defendut  u  lecuiity  into  Us  edvetsery's  band;  and  tbat  tbe 
glove  became  the  formal  symbol  of  such  deposit  Is  doubtless 
due  to  its  being  the  most  convenient  loose  object  for  the  purpose. 
The  custom  survived  uficr  the  coiuruLt  with  the  •.adium,  utd 
or  gage  had  been  superseded  by  ihc  cuuiracc  with  piciiKcs  (per- 
sonal -lurLtici).  In  the  rules  of  procedure  of  a  Ijiirnni.il  court 
of  the  14th  century  we  find:  "  He  shall  wage  his  law  wiih  his 
folded  glove  {deson  gaunt  plyee)  and  shall  dcli\  <  r  It  into  the  hand 
of  Uie  other,  and  then  take  his  glove  back  and  find  pledges  far 
Us  law."  liie  delivery  of  the  glove  had,  in  fact,  become  a  mere 
ceremony,  became  tbe  defendant  bad  ills  sureties  close  at  hand,^ 

Aaaodated  tritb  tbis  cmtom  was  tbe  use  of  tbe  glove  in  the 
wagBf  of  battle  (sadiiMsjKrfwsns).  The  glove  bae  ms  tbinwn 
down  by  tbe  defendant  in  open  couit  as  secuity  that  be  would 
defend  his  cause  in  arms;  the  accuser  by  piddng  it  up  accepted 
the  challenge  (see  Wager).  This  form  is  stUI  prescribed  for  the 
challenge  of  the  kin>;'s  cti.Littpioii  at  the  (•<)rQi!:ili(in  of  KtiKhiii 
sovereijjns,  and  was  actually  ioliowcd  at  that  oi  George  IV. 
(sLf  Champiun).  1  hf  phrase  "  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet " 
is  still  in  common  us«  of  any  chnllrnfrc. 

Pledges  of  Service. — The  use  (j  1 1  he  k  I "  vc  :is  a  pledge  of  i  u!  til  it  1  <.■  n  t 
is  exemplified  also  by  the  nut  intrequenL  practice  of  enieolbog 
vassals  by  investing  them  with  the  glove;  ^milazly  the  emperors 
symbolized  by  the  bestowal  of  a  glove  the  concession  of  the  right 
to  found  a  town  or  to  establish  markets,  mints  and  tbe  like} 
the  *' bands  "  in  tbe  BTBiorial  beaiin0i  ot  certain  Gerjnm  towns 
are  reaOy  gtovca»  Kmlnlscent  of  this  invcstltHMi.  Coftvenslyi 
fiefs  were  held  by  tbe  render  of  presentlnf  glovwto  tbesoveiejgn. 
Thus  the  manor  of  Little  Holland  In  ^sex  was  held  in  Queen 
F.li7:.d)cth's  time  by  the  service  of  one  k.uif.'ht's  fee  and  the  rent  of 
a  pair  of  K^'ves  turned  up  witli  hare's  skin  (Blount's  Toiurcs, 
ed.  Beekwith.  p.  it,a).  The  most  notable  instance  in  I'.nKl.md, 
however,  is  ihe  giaud  sefjcaiity  of  hnding  for  the  k-nj;  a  ^love 
for  his  right  hand  on  coronation  da> ,  and  .supiKtrtiriK  hii  ri^hi 
arm  as  long  as  he  holds  the  sceptre.  The  right  to  periurm 
this honourable  service  "  was  originally  granted  by  William  the 
Conqtirror  t*.  Bertram  de  Verdun,  together  with  the  manor  of 
Fcrnh.'ini  1 1  amham  Royal)  it:  Buckinghamshire.  Tbe  male 
descendants  of  Bertram  performed  tiiia  serjeanty  at  tbe  ootona- 
tloDs  until  the  death  of  Theobald  de  Vetdun  in  when  the 
fi^t  passed,  with  the  laaiMMr  «i  Fambam,  to  Tbomaa  toid 
FUmival  by  bis  marriage  with  tbe  heiress  loan.  His  son  William 
Lord  Fomival  performed  the  ceremony  at  the  coronation  of 
Richard  II.  He  died  in  t  t[8,i,  and  his  daughter  and  heiress  Jean 
de  Furnival  havin^;  married  Sir  ihonias  NeviU,  L>ord  Furnival 
in  her  rtgh; ,  the  latter  perfornieii  t  he  ceremony  ill  the  coronation 
ot  Henry  1\'.  His  heiress  M;tt;<l  married  Sir  John  Talbot  (ist 
carl  nf  Sbrc-.vsburv)  who,  as  lx>rd  Furnival,  presented  the  glove 
cnit)roiderc<l  with  I  he  arms  of  Verdun  at  the  coronation  of 
Henry  V.  When  in  1541  Francis  earl  of  Shrewsbury  exchanged 
tbe  manor  of  Farnham  with  King  Henry  VIII.  for  the  site  and 
precincts  of  the  priory  of  Worksop  in  Nottinghamshire  he 
atipulated  that  the  right  to  perform  this  serjeanty  should  be 
Kserved  to  him,  and  the  iting  accardingly  tranafeixed  iJie 
obligation  &om  Famhara  to  Worlnop.  On  tbe  3rd  of  April 
1858  the  manor  of  Worksop  was  sold  to  the  dldce  of  Newcastle 
and  with  it  the  right  to  perform  the  service,  which  had  bttberto 

always  been  <  arrii  d  fiul  by  a  de^veiidanl  uf  Berltain  de  \'erdun. 
Al  the  torosiiiiion  of  KitiK  Edward  \  11.  the  earl  of  Shiewsbiiry 
disputed  the  duke  of  Xewtastle's  right,  011  the  ^fjund  that  the 
serjeanty  wasatlacheil  tioi  la  iht  maaor  but  to  the  |>riory  lands 
at  U  ork,--o|.i,  anil  that  the  latter  had  been  subdivided  by  s.de 
SO  ihiii  uo  single  |>«rson  was  entitled  to  pertorm  the  ccrcn-ony 
and  the  right  ha<l  therefore  lapsed.  His  petition  for  a  rcgrant 
to  himself  as  lineal  heir  of  Bertram  de  Verdun,  however,  was 

>  P.  W.  Mahland  and  W.  P.  Baildon,  The  Court  Swm  (Sddea 

Society,  London,  1891).  p.  17.  MaitLiiod  Mronxly  tr.mslate*  fstllll 
ftjetas  '■  twisted  "  rIovc,  adding  "  why  it  should  bo  twisttd  1  cannot 
yay."  An  e.-«r!icr  instance  of  the  delivery  of  .■>.  foWcd  glove  as  RaRC 
ia  quoted  from  the  I5th-cenfurv  Ani;lo-Norivi,iii  p.i'-m  known  as  7"*^ 
Smf  of  iMrmoU  and  the  Eari  '(«d.  G.  H.  Orpcn,  Oxford.  16^3}  iu 
J.  H.  llomMl's  Cammme  ^Ltmdtm,  p.  153. 


disaliaiwed  faj  tbeeo«t«f  daiBls,  and  the  serjonty  was  declared 
to  be  attadwd  to  tbe  manor  of  Worksop  (G.  Woods  Wollaston, 

Coronation  Clainn,  London,  itjoj,  |i.  1.5.1). 

PresenSaiions. — From  the  teieinonial  and  symbolic  use  of 
>»luves  the  transition  was  easy  to  the  custorn  which  grew  up  of 
preienlinK  them  to  persons  of  distinction  on  special  occasions. 
When  Queen  hdiz^dieth  visited  Cambridge  in  1^78  the  vice- 
chancellor  ouercd  her  a  "  (Ntire  of  gloves,  perfumed  and  garnished 
with  embroideric  and  goldsmithc's  wourke,  price  608.,"  and  at 
the  visit  of  James  I.  there  in  161. s  the  mayor  and  corporation 
of  the  town  "delivered  His  Majr.siy  a  fair  pair  of  perfumed 
g^ves  with  gold  laces."  It  was  foraeriy  the  custom  in  engiand 
for  bisbopant  tbekoonsaccationatemakepnsentaof  gbwcsto 
those  iriM  came  to  their  oooaecntiaa  dinners  and  others,  but  this 
gift  became  such  a  burden  to  them  that  by  an  order  in  council 
in  1678  it  was  commuted  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  £50  towards 
the  rebuilding  of  St  Paul's.  Serjeants  at  law,  on  their  appoint- 
nir;il,  uere  ni^eii  a  pair  of  gloves  containing  a  sum  (jf  money 
which  was  leritied  "  regards  "';  this  custom  is  recorded  a^  early 
as  1495,  when  accordiuf?  to  the  lituck  Book  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
each  of  the  new  serjeauts  received  £6,  13s.  4d.  and  a  pair  of 
gloves  costing  4d.,  and  it  persisted  to  a  late  period.  At  one  time 
it  was  the  practice  for  a  prisoner  who  pleaded  the  king's  pardon 
on  his  discharge  to  present  the  judges  w^ilh  gloves  by  way  Of  a 
fee.  Giove^ver,  acconUag  to  Jacob's  Low  DiOumary,  was  a 
name  used  of  eatraonUnaiy  Rwsirds  formeriy  given  to  officers  of 
couits>ftc.,arof  mooQrgivenbytlieaheiiffafaoouatyln  which 
no  offenders  were  left  for  eiecution  to  the  derk  of  aasiae  and 
judge's  oiTu  ers;  the  explanation  of  the  term  is  that  tbe  glove 
given  as  a  perfiuisitc  or  fee  was  in  some  cases  Uned  with  money 
to  Iiicreasc  its  value,  and  thus  came  to  stand  for  moru  y  (isU  a- 
sibly  niven  in  lieu  of  gloves.  It  is  still  the  custom  in  the  I'lnled 
Kingiloiu  to  pteselit  a  pair  of  white  (;loves  to  a  jud>i;e  or  magis- 
trate who  when  he  takes  his  seat  for  criminal  business  a!  the 
ai)i>oinied  time  tinds  no  cases  for  trial,  fly  aiiciem  custom 
judges  are  not  allowed  to  we^ir  gloves  while  actually  sitting  on 
the  bench,  an<l  a  witness  taking  the  oath  must  remove  ihe  glove 
from  the  hand  that  holds  the  book.  (See  J.  W.  Norioa-K.>»be, 
Tht  Lavs  and  Customs  rdaling  to  GloveSf  tmidoB,  1901.) 

PoHl^fieat  fftMs  (LaU  cUr«lkttaei  an  tituii^cal  omameDia 
pecidmr  to  the  Western  Chnnb  and  proper  only  to  the  pope,  the 
cardinals  and  faiAops,  thoiigh  the  ^ht  to  wear  them  is  «ften 
granted  by  the  Holy  See  to  abbots,  cathedral  dignitaries  and 
other  prelates,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  episcopal  insignia. 
According  to  the  present  use  the  gloves  are  of  silk  and  of  the 
liturgical  colour  of  the  liay.  the  clge  of  the  opening  ornamented 
With  a  Utiifow  band  uf  embroidery  or  the  like,  and  the  middle  of 
the  back  with  a  cross.  They  may  be  worn  0:1!  v  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  mass  (except  masses  for  the  dead).  In  vesting,  the 
gloves  arc  put  on  the  bishop  immediately  .after  the  dalmatic,  the 
right  han<l  one  by  the  deacon,  the  other  by  the  subdcacon.  They 
are  worn  only  until  the  ablution  before  the  canon  of  the  mass, 
after  which  they  may  not  again  be  put  on. 

At  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  the  consecrating  prelate  puts 
the  gloves  on  tbe  new  bishop  immediately  after  the  mitre,  with 
a  prayer  that  his  bands  may  be  kept  pure,  so  that  tbe  Sacrifice  be 
offers  may  be  as  acceptable  as  the  gift  of  venison  which  J«cob» 
his  hands  wrapped  In  the  skin  of  kids,  brought  to  Isaac.  This 

symbuh'sm  (as  in  ihe  case  oi  ihc  oilier  veslnicnts'l  is,  however,  of 
late  gio»  ih.  The  liturf;ical  use  ul  gloves  itself  cannot,  according 
to  i'alher  itraun.  be  traced  bevoiid  the  beginiiinp  of  the  loth 
century,  and  tiieir  iniroductinn  was  dtie.  perhaps  to  the  simple 
desire  to  keep  the  bands  clean  for  the  hcily  n  yst cries,  but  more- 
probably  merely  as  part  of  the  increasing  pomp  with  which  ihe 
Carobngian  bishops  were  surrounding  themselves.  From  the 
Franki&h  kingdom  the  custom  spread  to  Rome,  where  liturgical 
glove*  are  first  heard  of  in  the  earber  half  of  the  nth  century. 
The  earliest  authentic  instance  of  the  right  to  wear  them  being 
granted  to  a  non-fafsbop  is  a  buO  of  iUeiamier  IV.  in  1070,  con- 
ceding this  to  the  abbot  of  $.  PietIO  fal  Cfdo  ^  OtO. 

During  the  middle  ages  the  occasions  on  wUcb  pontifical  ^ovea 
(often  uNMlj,  gtutUi,  and  sometimes  ewmtais  m  tbe  iaventodcs) 
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were  worn  were  not  so  carefully  defined  as  now,  tbc  uac  varying  in 
different  churches.  Nor  were  the  liturgical  colours  prescribed. 
The  moat  cfaumcteriaUc  feiituip  of  the  medieval  ponM^cat  gjktvc 
wu  the  Offtuugaeat  (fa$dtm,  JMa,  MMtfe,  ^antiira)  a«t  in  ths 
middle  of  tlie  bidt  of  thfttf  o«e.  This  was  usually  a  anM  idaqiw 
of  metal,  enamelled  or  Jcwdkd,  generally  round,  but  aoiaistiiaea 
s<iu;iri.'  o:  ii  regular  in  shape.  Sometimes  embroidery  was  substi- 
luitJ;  b  ill  :Ti<jrii  rarely  the  whole  glove  was  covered,  even  to  the 
fingers,  with  i-lahunitc  nou'Ucwork.  iJc^igas. 

Litiir^icd  gloves  h>ive  uui  been  worn  by  Anglican  bishop&  since 
thu  Kt  tormation,  though  they  aie  occaaiBiaUy  nqmaciitsd  as 
wearing  them  on  their  rffiRire. 

Sec  J.Braun,S.J.,DrV  i'i.'urj;ji  /i<-  Crt  i.pniuMj  (Freiburg  ira  Breiseau. 
1907),  pp.  359-382,  whe  re  :n.i:\y  lu  .uitiful  1  vamplcsafc  illustrated. 

ManuJJdurf  of  C/ttc!, — 'I'hrcc  rountric-s.  according  to  an  old 
proverb,  contributp  to  the  m.Tkinp  of  a  good  glove — Spain 
dressing  the  leather,  France  eutting  it  :ir.d  Er.f^'.and  sewing  it. 
Bui  the  manufacture  of  gloves  was  not  introduced  into  Oreat 
Britain  till  the  loth  or  nth  century.  The  incorporation  of 
glovers  of  Perth  was  chartered  in  1165,  and  in  1190  a  glove- 
makers'  gild  was  formed  in  France,  with  the  object  of  regulating 
the  trade  and  ensuring  good  workmanship.  The  glovers  of 
London  In  1349  framed  their  ordinances  and  had  them  approved 
hf  the  «qionitu»,  the  chy  icguhtiona  at  that  time  fixing  the 
pikeof  apairof  commonsheepdJai^ovtsitt  td.  Iai4<i4,  when 
the  l^d  recti VCd  armorial  bearings,  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  Strang,  but  apparently  their  position  improved  sub- 
sequently and  in  1638  they  were  incorporated  as  a  new  company. 
In  1 5S0  it  is  recorded  that  both  French  and  Spanish  gloves  were 
on  sale  in  London  shops,  and  in  i()6i  a  company  of  glovers  was 
incorix>raU<l  at  Worcester,  w  liieli  1  till  remains  an  important  .seat 
of  the  English  glove  iiniastry.  lit  America  the  manufacture  of 
gloves  dates  from  about  1 7f'0.  w  hen  Sir  William  Johnson  brought 
over  several  families  of  glove  makers  from  Perth;  these  settled 
in  Fulton  county,  N'rw  York,  which  is  now  the  larj^t  sea!  of  the 
iJove  trade  in  the  L'tiited  States. 

GloviL-«  mav  lie  diviiletJ  into  two  di.'itinrt  cateKorie'-.  nrrordin.;  as 
lhc>e  .ire  made  of  leather  or  arc  woven  or  knitted  from  t'lbren  such  as 
wolii  01  (.giLiiU.  The  manufacture  ui  ilic  Uiitr  kuxlb  is  a  braitclt 
of  the  hi>siiT>'  induxtr)'.  For  leatlitr  sloves  ikins  of  various  aiiiciiaU 
are  employed — deer,  calvfs,  shcvp  ana  lambs,  giwts  and  kids,  &c. — 
but  kids  have  had  nothing  to  do  v-ith  the  production  of  many  of 
the  "  kid  gloves  "  of  commerce  The  skins  are  prepared  and  drciiaed 
by  sf!«  ia1  prwesf.rs  {m^v  I  k^thfb)  liefore  going  to  the  clove-maker 
to  Ije  cut,  (  ju  iii,;  t:i  the  ■.  l  i  -tic  cli.iracttr  of  the  material  the  cuttiii,; 
is  a  delii  jtc  oijer.it lun,  and  long  practice  is  retjuin-d  before  a  man 
beCOines  expert  at  it.  Formerly  it  was  done  by  shears,  the  workmen 
falkMiae  an  outline  marked  on  the  leather,  but  now  steel  die*  are 
universally  employed  not  only  for  the  bodies  of  the  gloves  but  also 
for  the  thurah-pieccs  and  fourchcttcs  or  sides  of  the  nngers.  When 
hnr.f!  tewin?;  is  etf:plo\'ed  the  ^licrn.^  to  l>r  "e-'.vn  ti:r-;;flhcr  are  placed 
between  a  pair  of  jaws,  the  holrlirii;  islijes  of  whic  h  .trv  »crratc«l  with 
fine  sa»'-lccth,  and  the  sewer  by  passing  the  needle  forwanU  and 
backwards  between  each  of  these  tcrth  secures  neat  unifonaatilteWw 
But  sewing  machines  arc  now  wiilely  employed  on  the  work.  The 
labour  of  niakinj;  a  g'o^c  is  niii:  li  snl>:hvidf<l,  different  operators 
*ewiii>:  dilterent  pltiri-n.  and  ottiers  .if;  un  embroidering  the  l  .ir  k, 
forming  the  btulijii  hole-.,  .iitafhinij  the  butcons,&c.  .^fter  the  glove* 
arc  completed,  they  iiiidrrt;o  tfic-  iiroeetai  of  "  layiiiv;  in  which 

they  arc  drawn  over  metal  fornix,  i&haped  like  a  hand  and  healed 
interaatly  by  steam;  in  this  way  they  are  finall]r  HllOathed  and 
thuted  before  being  wrapped  in  paper  and  packed  in  bom. 

CAavtr?  marie  nf  thin  imiiarubbcr  or  tif  white  coRoaaee  wwn  by 
some  biirpeons  w  hile  jierforming  «[>er.it ions,  on  aOOOUat  af  the  case 
with  which  they  can  tic  thoroughly  sterilized. 

GLOVKB,  SIR  JOHM  HAWLEY  (1829-1865),  captain  in  the 
British  imvy.  entered  the  service  in  1841  ami  paaacd  hia  esaminap 
tioa  aa  Ueutinaiit  in  but  did  not  nccm  a  coiwmiwina  till 
May  iSst.  He  served  00  vafkma  ttatiOBa,  and  «••  wounded 
severely  in  an  actioB  with  the  Bunnese  at  Donabew  (4ih 
February  1853).  But  liis  reputation  was  not  gained  at  ms  and 
as  a  naval  ofTicer,  but  on  shore  and  as  an  adminbtrative  official 
in  the  colc)iile>.  During  his  years  of  service  as  lieiilenan!  in  the 
navy  be  haji  bad  considerable  e.\jK'rienee  of  the  co.ist  of  ,Vfrica, 
and  had  taken  part  in  the  e.vpe-diiioii  of  Dr  \V.  B.  liaikie  (iS.'4- 
1864)  up  the  Niger.  On  the  ii(>t  ol  -April  iSOj,  he  v^.is  LippoilUed 
administrator  of  the  (government  of  Lagos,  and  in  that  capacity, 
or  as  ooknual  secretary,  he  remained  there  till  1S73.  During  this 


period  he  had  been  much  employed  in  repelling  the  marauding 
incursions  of  the  Aahantis.  When  the  Ashanti  war  broke  out 
in  1873,  Captaio  Ghmr  undertook  tlw  Imaaideas  and  doubtful 
ftA  ■nt  nrgaiwrinp  *\t  ftf  it  w  l*ftftt,  TTfrTM  bf  tTTtI  mttlie  Atliaiitli 
mightbee^)cctedtomahnfsvmiTih>rtotbeB<teMtawthnirftlBB 
to  the  aiteat  at  least  to  iHdch  tlmrf can  would  ailvw  them  to  act, 
His  services  were  acocptod,  and  in  September  of  1873  he  landed  at 
Cape  Coast,  and,  after  forming  a  small  trustworthy  forc<-  of 
Hiusa.  marched  to  Accr.i.  His  influeuce  suiT.ced  to  (gather  a 
num«;iou^  native  ioitc,  but  neither  he  uur  anybody  okc  could 
overcome  their  abject  terror  of  the  ferocious  Ashantis  to  the 
extent  of  making  ihcm  hght.  In  January  1&J4  Captain  Glover 
was  able  to  render  some  assiisiance  in  the  taldng  of  Kunuui, 
but  it  was  at  the  head  of  a  Uaasa  force.  Uis  services  were 
acknowledged  by  the  thaoka  of  parSameat  and  by  his  creation 
as  G.C.M.G.  In  1875  be  WM  ^ipointed  pDvemor  of  Newfound* 
land  ud  iidd  the  post  tMl  iMi,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Leeward  Islands.  He  letwned  to  Newfoundland  in  i88j,  and 
died  In  London  on  the  mth  September  188$. 

Lady  Glover's  Life  of  ncr  husband  appeared  in  1897. 

GLOVER.  RICHARD  (1712-178$),  English  poet,  son  of  Richard 
Glover,  a  Hamburg  merchant.  w-a_s  horn  in  I.ondoii  in  1712.  He 
was  cducued  a;  (  hcam  in  Surrey.  \\  hile  there  he  wrote  in  his 
sixleenlli  year  a  [Mx-m  tu  the  memory  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  which 
w  us  preiixed  by  iJt  rembcflou  to  his  i  i4W  «f  Nrwlt>n's  Pkilosapky, 
published  in  17J8.  In  1737  he  publishcii  an  epic  poem  in  praise 
of  Uberty,  Leanidof,  which  was  thought  to  have  a  special  reference 
to  the  politics  of  the  time;  and  being  warmly  commended  by  the 
prince  of  Wales  and  his  court,  it  soon  pssaed  through  several 
editions,  in  1739  Ghwcf  published  a  poaa  entitled  Landm,  or 
the  Progress  of  Commmr,  and  in  the  same  year,  with  a  view  to 
ozdting  the  nation  agaiiiBt  the  Spaniards,  be  wrote  a  spirited 
ballad*  A«n(r'«  aiiMl,veiypapuUr  in  itt  day.  He  was  also  the 
autbor  of  two  tiagedies,  BtaHeea  (1753)  and  Utdta  (1761), 
written  in  dose  imitatinn  *A  Greek  models.  Tbc  success  of 
Glover's  I^onidas  led  him  to  take  considerable  interest  in  politics, 
and  in  ;-tii  he  entered  parli.imen:  as  member  for  Weymouth. 
HcditsJ  oti  the  J  jih  ol  iNoveinher  1 ,  85.  The  Alhenaid,  an  epic  in 
thirty  books,  was  pvihlisiwd  in  anii  his  di.iry,  entitle<l 

Memoirs  I)/  .J  <iu;iH);ki.wjcii  liierary  lind  poiuunl  i  hiinu  tt  f  /nvm 

174s  to  17}7,  a[)j>eiired  in  iStJ.    GlovcT  w;ls  one  of  the  reputed 

autborii  ui  Junius;  but  his  claims — which  were  advocated  in  an 
hsquiry  concerning  llu  author  of  the  LeUm  t$  Jwdltt  (1815),  by 
R.  Duppa — rest  on  very  slight  grounds. 

GLOVERSVILLE.  a  city  of  Fulton  county,  New  Yorit, 
U.S.A..  at  the  foot-hills  of  the  Adirondacks,  about  $5  m.  N.W. 
of  Albany.  Top.  (1S90)  I3«864;  (1900)  18,349,  of  whom  354a 
were  ioreign-boni}  (iftt*  cams)  so^a.  It  la  served  by 
tlM)  Foods,  Jnhnttova  ft  (Hnvemflle  ndhray  (cDOBecling 
9X  Poadn,  nbont  9  n.  diitaat,  with  the  New  Yoric  Central), 
and  by  dectric  lines  cwnmrcttng  with  Johnstown,  Amsterdam 
and  Schenectady.  The  city  has  a  public  library  (26,000 
volumes  in  igo8),  the  Nathan  Littaucr  memorial  hospital, 
a  state  armoury  and  a  fine  govenunent  building.  Glovcrsville 
is  the  principal  glove-manufacturing  centre  in  the  United 
States.  In  1900  Fulton  county  produci-d  more  than  ,v  "0, 
and  Glovcrsville  38-8%,  of  all  the  leather  gloves  and  mittens 
made  in  the  United  States;  in  1905  Glovcrsville  produced  29-9% 
of  the  leather  gloves  and  mittens  made  in  the  United  States, 
its  products  being  valued  at  $5,302,196.  Glovcrsville  h.a&  more 
tlian  a  score  of  tanneries  and  leather-finishing  factories,  and 
manufactures  fur  goods.  In  1905  the  city's  total  factory  praduct 
wan  valued  at  $9,340,7^.  The  eMjaonMnMy  tocaliaattow  oi  tihe 
glove-tnaUns  indtikiy  in  Cbvcmille,  Jolnstown  and  otlier 
pasts  of  Fohon  ownty,  Is  an  incident  of  much  Interest  in  the 
economic  histoiy  <A  tbe  United  States.  The  industry  seems  to 
liave  had  its  origin  ainoiin  a  colony  ol  Perthshire  families, 
including  many  glove-makers,  who  were  settled  iu  this  rei^on  by 
Sir  Willi.im  John.son  aiiout  hor  niaiiy  years  -  he  entire 

prwiucl  icetii.-.  to  have  been  ilispiosed  of  in  the  nei^hbourhc.oii, 
but  about  i8o()  thi:  roihIs  bcRan  to  tind  more  distant  markets, 
and  by  1835  the  industry  was  firmly  established  on  a  pro^>erous 
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the  trade  being  banded  down  from  father  to  son.  An 
intneMilig  phase  of  the  develcHsment  is  that,  in  addition  to  the 
lactoiy  work,  a  Iwcgp  aaount  of  the  industcy  is  in  Uw  tutiids  of 
"lioiiu  workcn"  both  in  the  town  aad  awnttjr  diMirkts. 
Giovwnvllle,  aettled  originally  alMNK'tTfO^  was  known  for  some 
time  u  Stump  City,  its  proacnt  auie  bring  adopted  in  1S32. 
It  was  incorponted  ai  a  vilfaigB  in  sSji  and  was  duutoed  aa  a 
dty  in  1S90. 

OU>W-WORM,  the  popular  name  of  the  wingless  female  of 
the  beetle  Lampyris  neelUtua,  whnsr  power  of  emitting  light  has 
been  familiar  for  many  centuries.  The  hinindiis  organs  of  the 
giow-worm  consist  of  cells  similar  to  thtwc  ot  the  fat-body, 
groupeii  into  paired  masses  in  the  ventral  region  of  the  hinder 
abdominal  segments.  The  tight  given  out  by  the  winfjicss 
female  insect  is  believed  to  serve  as  an  attraction  to  the  flying 
male,  wiwae  Itnainonl  anpoa  nmain  in  a  nidimcntaiy  oondition. 
Ibe  couBon  giow^imn  ii  a  irideiiinad  Kuop^ 
inaectt  (HMmI^  diMifbvted'in  Eogbnd  and  laaging  in  Scotland 
nonhmrdB  to  tbeTty,  but  unknown  In  Ireknd.  Erotic  species 
of  Lamfyrii  arc  similarly  luminous,  and  liK!u-;;:v;ii};  o->;.iiis  are 
pKBent  in  many  Rcncra  of  the  family  L.inpvr:J\u  irmn  \iiriemi 
parts  of  the  world.  Frequently — r.:i  in  1  he  soui  li  li.irope;in  !,u<  inl'i 
ilalica — botliiic.xtiof  the  l>ct•llea^ep^^villell  with  winf.'^,  n-vl  |iiit!i 
male  and  female  emit  light.  These  lumiimu;-.  w:n>;e<l  !„i!n;>>  riiis 
arc  generally  known  as  "  fire-flics. "  In  correiipondence  wit  h  their 
power  of  emitting  light,  the  insects  are  nocturnal  in  habit. 

Ekingate  4xntipedes  of  the  family  GeopkUidae,  certain  spedcs 
of  whkh  are  ihuninous,  are  aomctinwa  iw»»fir«i»  for  tbe  true 

GIAEUnA.  &  cihanniBB  deoontlw  pbnt,  botanieally  a  species 
of  ^mdK^  iS.  «#cefaM},  a  awmher  «( tbe  natural  ofdec  Ges- 
nefaceaeandanatiwof  Bradl.  The  species  has  given  rise  nnder 

Ciiltivatiiin  to  n.imerous  forms  showing  n  wonderful  variety  uf 
colour,  and  hylirid  fornib  have  al&o  been  obt.aineri  between  these 
and  other  six-cie^,  of  Sinm'ngUl.  A  good  strain  of  •5eed  will 
produce  many  superb  :ind  charmingly  cDloured  varieties,  juid 
if  sown  early  in  sprii:B,  in  a  temperature  of  fis''  at  night .  they 
may  be  shifted  on  into  6-in.  pots,  and  in  these  may  be  flowered 
during  tlie  summer.  Tbe  bulbs  are  kept  at  rest  through  the 
winter  in  dry  sand,  in  a  tempcratuieof  50",  and  loyiddaaucoeaaion 
should  be  started  at  intervals,  iiay  at  the  end  of  FdnoBijr  md 
tlie  bcginniQg  of  ApdL  To  pmloiig  tlie  t»li>niHiiig  season,  use 
weai^awnuto  water  whaatlieliBWi«4iiidiilwwtiieBMeive». 

Oracnnnif  an  ahematlve  name  for  BerylUtun  <$.t.).  Wbeo 
L.  N.  Vanqu^  in  i-jqS  pubSibed  in  tbe  Am«let  ie  iMmte  an 
account  of  a  new  earth  obtained  by  him  from  beryl  he  refrained 
from  giving  the  substance  a  name,  but  in  a  note  to  his  paper 
the  editors  siijtgested  glucine,  from  7XeM''!.  sweet,  in  reference 
to  the  taste  of  it^  salt?,  whence  the  name  (ilucinuni  or  Glucinium 
(symbo  or  sometimes  G).  The  name  beryllium  wa.s  given 
to  the  metal  by  Cierman  chemists  and  was  generally  used  until 
recentlv,  when  the  earlier  name  was  adopted. 

QLUCK.^  CHRISTOPH  WILUBALD  (1714-1787),  operaUc 
oompoaer,  German  by  his  a*tie(WBt7,  FVench  by  his  place  in  art, 
waa  bovn  at  WeidenwanA  near  Nenmarkt,  in  the  upper 
Palatinate,  on  tbe  and  of  Jt^^  ^714.  He  belonged  to  the  lower 
middle  dmm,  bk  father  bdag  gmn^eeper  to  P^ice  LobkowiU; 
but  the  boy's  edncation  was  not  neglected  on  tiut  aoconnt. 
From  his  twelfth  to  his  eighteenth  year  he  frequented  the 
Jesuit  school  of  Kommotau  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz's  estate  in  Hiihemi;'-,  where  he  not  only  n-reived  a 
good  genera!  cd.ucation,  but  also  had  kiwons  in  music.  At  the 
age  of  dghie<-n  (dutk  went  to  Prague,  where  he  continued  his 
musical  studies  under  Crernohorsky,  and  maintained  himself 
by  the  exercise  of  his  art,  sometimes  in  tf-.e  very  humble  capacity 
of  fiddler  at  village  fairs  and  dances.  Through  the  introductions 
of  Prince  Lobkowitz.  however,  he  soon  gained  access  to  the  best 
families  of  the  Austrian  nobility;  and  when  in  i73<5  he  proceeded 
to  VIeoiia  be  was  hospitably  received  at  his  protector  s  palace. 
Here  1m  met  Prince  Melzi,  an  ardent  lover  of  music,  wlwm  be 
aGoompanied  to  Mflan,  continuing  liis  education  under  Giovaani 
>  Not,  aa  fcequeaitly  spdt.  Gttck 


Batti»ta  San  Martini,  a  great  musical  historian  and  contra- 
puntist, who  was  also  famous  in  his  own  day  as  a  composer  of 
church  and  chamber  music.  We  soon  find  Gluck  pmducfos 
operas  at  the  rapid  rate  neoHaitated  by  tbe  omnhnxoas  taste 
of  the  Italian  piibtie  to  tboae  d^n.  Nine  ef  these  worlts  were 
produced  at  various  Italian  theatres  between  i74r  and  1745. 
Although  their  artistic  value  was  small,  they  were  so  favo-jrably 
received  that  In  1745  t'luck  was  invited  to  Ix)ndon  to  comp<j4c 
for  the  Haymarket.  The  iirsl  opera  produced  there  was  called 
Lii  Ciidii'tl  lici  f^i-^iuilr.  it  w-as  fiilhiwed  by  a  revised  version  of 
one  o!  his  eatlier  openis.  Cduck  also  appeared  in  Loildoa  aS  4 
pcrlornter  uu  the  musioil  glasses  (see  H,\ssiokica). 

The  success  of  his  two  operas,  as  well  as  that  of  a  paslucio 
{i.e.  a  collection  of  favourite  arias  set  to  a  new  libretto)  entitled 
Piramo  c  Tisbe,  was  anything  but  brilliant,  and  he  accordingly 
left  London.  But  bis  stay  in  England  was  not  without  inmoitant 
consequcncca  for  fab  sufaaeqiietit  caxcer.  GluckattUatiawwaa 
catber  less  than  an  ordinaiy  pvodiuqar  of  ItaHaa  opera.  Handei'a 
well-known  saying  that  Gluck  "knew  no  more  counterpoint 
than  his  cook  "  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  tbe  less  wcU- 
known  fact  that  that  cook  was  an  excellent  bass  sun^r  who 
perlornied  in  many  of  Haiidd's  own  operas.  But  il  indicates 
the  nf.i;,ii,iil  reason  of  Giuck's  lailure,  whilu  Giutk  iiiijiicli  learal 
the  diiimatic  reason  ibiougb.  hi^  iiiTirise  at  finding  th.at  arias 
which  in  their  original  scitiug  had  beer;  miinh  ,ipp!,nitird  lost 
all  effect  when  ad.aptcd  to  new  words  in  )  be  paiii.  1  ui.  Irrck  \  ant 
as  Handel's  criticism  appears,  it  was  nui  without  bearing  on 
Ghldt'lB  dUBadtics.  The  use  of  counterpoint  has  very  little 
necessary  connexion  with  contrapuntal  display;  its  real  and 
final  cause  is  a  certain  depth  of  harmonic cspiession  which  Gluck 
attained  only  in  bis  moat  dramatic  aimwnta,  and  for  want  of 
wMcfa  he,  even  In  his  finest  works,  sometimes  moved  v«iy  knacky. 
And  in  later  years  his  own  mature  view  of  the  importance  of 
harmony,  which  he  upheld  in  long  arguments  witb  GiCtiy,  who 

believeii  only  in  melody,  shows  that  he  knew  that  the  dramatic 
expression  uf  music  must  strike  l>elow'  iht  surface.  Al  litis 
early  iieriod  he  was  simply  producing  Mandelian  opera  in  an 
amaleurisli  style,  suR^^esting  an  unsuccessful  imitation  of  Ha.s5<-; 
but  the  failure  of  his  piisHrcio  is  ;cs  signituiant  to  us  as  il  was  to 
him,  since  it  shows  that  already  the  clTect  of  bis  music  ck'ijendcd 
upon  its  characteristic  trtatntcnt  of  dramatic  situations.  This 
cbaracteiiaing  power  was  as  yet  not  dbectly  evident,  and  it 
needed  all  the  influence  of  the  new  instrumental  resources  «t 
tbe  nsiDg  aooata^orma  before  music  could  pais  out  of  what  WO 
nay  call  its  arcbitectunl  and  decorative  potod  and  enter  into 
dramatic  regions  at  att. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  tbe  chamber  miMde  of  his  maater, 
San  Martini,  had  already  indicated  to  Gluck  a  new  directJOB 
which  was  more  or  less  incompatible  with  the  older  art;  and 
there  is  nothing  discreditable  either  to  Gluck  or  to  his  con- 
temporaries in  the  failure  of  his  earlier  works.  Had  the  >-oung 
com.poser  Ik-ch  bucces.sful  in  the  ordinary  opera  jcrfj,  there  ii 
rea.son  to  fear  ih.at  the  great  drAmatic  reform,  initialed  by  liim, 
might  not  have  taken  [dace.  The  critical  temper  of  ihc  London 
public  fortunately  averted  this  caiamiiy.  it  may  also  be  assumed 
that  the  musical  atmosphere  of  the  English  capital,  and  especially 
the  great  works  of  Hamdel,  were  not  without  beneficial  influence 
upon  tlie  yaoBg  Cenpaaer.  But  of  stBl  greater  importance  in 
this  respect  was  a  short  tdp  to  Paris,  where  Gluck  became  for 
the  litat  time  acqtiaiatad  wttb  tbe  dassic  tiadillooa  and  tbe 
dedaaaloty  atjrib  of  tbe  VnaA  optnr^  nhere  oi  mwic  in 
whidi  Ms  own  greatest  trhimpfas  wefe  to  be  achieved.  Of 
thes.e  great  issues  little  trace,  Iwwever,  is  to  be  found  in  the  works 
produced  liy  tduck  diiritig  the  llfteen  years  after  his  return  from 
h.ngl.and.  In  this  period  Cduck,  in  a  hing  cinirne  of  works  by 
no  means  free  fn)m  the  futile  old  traiiitiems.  gained  technical 
experience  and  imiH)rtant  [latron.ige,  tii.jugh  his  success  was 
not  uniform.  His  tirst  of>cra  written  for  Vienna,  l*;  ^'-n-.ir.imide 
ruMnosciula,  is  again  an  ordinary  o^a  serio.  and  little  more 
can  be  said  of  Telcnuuco,  altlMMigb  thhrty  years  later  Gluck  was 
able  to  vae  most  of  its  overture  and  an  etmgetie  duet  in  «m  «l 
bia  gnatcat  works,  Armidt. 
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Cluck  soiileil  permaiienily  .11  Vienna  in  1756,  having  t^¥o 
ycais  previously  been  appoinUxl  court  chap«l-mastcr,  with  a 
saiao  01  1000  florins,  by  ihr  cmprc?.-.  M.iria  t  kercsa.  Hc  had 
alrrady  rrcriwd  ihf  urdcr  (if  kn:<5luhi>oi!  icuui  Uie  pope  iu  conse- 
quernc  ol'  ihc  sm  ras.stui  [uoduclion  u:  Lwoof  his  works  in  Kotne. 
Ouring  the  long  inu-cvai  t'rum  1750  10  i76i  Glucli  seems  10  have 
matured  his  plans  for  the  reform  of  the  opera;  and,  barring  a 
balk-t  named  Don  Giovanni,  and  some  airs  nouveoux  to  French 
words  with  pianoforte  accompaniment,  no  compositions  of  any 
impartance  h«ve  to  be  leoocded.  Seven!  liter  piices  i'tncasion, 
audi  ai  tt  Trui4t  d»  CMm  (1163),  ate  utiil  «tiUen  ia  Ute  old 

composer  had  entered  upon  a  netr  career.  Gluck  had  far  the 

first  time  deserted  Metastasio  for  Ranicro  Calzabigi,  who,  as 
Vernon  I.<-c  suggi-^ts,  was  in  ail  probability  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  lorm:iti<in  o!  (dui  k's  new  idujs,  as  he  sviis  a  hot  lu-.idctl 
dramatit:  llicorisL  wiiii  a  violciil.  dislike  for  Metas-tasio,  who  haii 
hitherto  Jominaled  (he  uhoie  sphere  ol  opcrat;c  iilirctto. 

Quite  apart  from  its  signilicance  iu  the  history  of  dramatic 
music,  Orpkeus'M&vioiV.  which,  by  its  intrinsic  beauty,  rommands 
the  higKpMt  admiialioa.  Orpheus's  air,  Che  faro,  is  known  to 
emy  ooe;  but  rtOl  finer  is  the  great  sctna  in  which  the  poet's 
aoog  aofton  even  the  ambrc  sdegnose  of  Tartarus.  The  ascending 
pnaaiaa  of  tbn  tntliet  of  the  solo  {Deh  I  placatevi:  M Hit  pent; 
Mm  fnrMMw),  fatectttpted  by  the  hank  but  craduaily  aofteniog 
exdamatlom  of  the  Fnries,  is  of  the  higlKst  dnuaatic  efitct. 
These  melodies,  moreover,  as  well  aa  every  declamatoiy  passage 
assigned  to  Orpheus,  are  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
dramatic  Lhr:raaeri2.-\tioii ,  that  is,  iJiry  lould  nut  (lossiidy 
be  assigned  to  any  other  person  in  the  drama,  any  mure  ;han 
Hamlet's  monologue  could  be  spoken  by  Polonius.  It  is  in  this 
power  of  musically  realizing  a  character — a  power  all  but  un 
known  in  the  serious  opera  of  his  da> — that  Gluck's  Renins 
as  a  dramatic  composer  is  chiefly  shown.  Alter  a  short  relapse 
faito  bis  earlier  manner,  Gluck  followed  up  his  Orpheus  by  a 
second  classical  musicKlrama  (1767)  named  Alcesle.  In  his 
lieihcation  of  the  score  to  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  be  fully 
eapreiaed  hia  aims,  aa  vcU  as  the  leasoaa  for  faia  total  breach  with 
the  old  traditions.  "  I  shall  try,"  he  wrote,  "  to  reduce  maslc 
to  its  real  function,  that  of  seconding  poetry  by  intensifying 
the  expression  of  sentiments  and  the  interest  of  situations 
without  interrupting  tlie  ;;i_tiori  by  needless  oriiaiueiit.  1  have 
accordingly  talteu  care  nut  to  ii:ternipt  the  singer  in  the  heat  of 
the  dialogue,  to  wait  for  a  tedious  nloriui,  nor  do  I  allow  him  to 
slop  on  a  sonoTOtjK  vo.eel,  in  the  midflle  of  a  phrase,  m  order  to 
&h(jw  the  nimblrness  of  a  hcauliful  voiee  in  a  lonp  cadftizti." 

Such  theories,  and  the  stem  consistency  with  which  tney  were 
cairied  out,  were  Uttlc  to  the  taste  of  the  pleasure-loving 
Viennese;  and  the  success  <A  Akatle,  as  well  as  that  of  Paris 
and  Hdtna,  which  followed  two  }reais  kter,  waa  not  such  as 
Gluck  had  desired  and  expected.  He  therefore  eagerly  aooepted 
the  dumce  of  finding  a  hooie  for  hb  art  fai  the  centre  of  bitellectual 
and  more  especially  dramatic  life,  Paris.  Such  a  chance  was 
opened  to  htm  through  the  bailli  Le  Blanc  du  RotiHet,  attach^  of 
the  Frcnih  embrsssy  at  Menn.i.  .mr!  a  musical  amatevr  who 
entered  into  (iluck's  iileas  with  ejUhusiasm.  A  classic  nprra 
for  the  i'aris  staj;e  wu.s  aceordiii>;:y  projeiled.  and  the  friends 
fixed  '.ipon  Racine's  /pliif^inic  cn  Aulidc.  AUcr  some  ditieullies. 
overcome  chielly  hy  t!vj  intervention  of  Gluck's  former  piijjil 
the  dauphiness  Marie  Antoinette,  the  opera  was  at  last  accepted 
and  pcrfooned  «t  th«  Acadtale  de  Mnaiqne,  on  the  19U1  of 
April  1774. 

The  great  importance  of  the  new  work  was  at  once  perceived 
by  the  musical  amatenrs  of  the  French  capital,  and  a  hot  con- 
tntveiqr  on  tbe  merits  of  IphigtttU  eosoed,  hi  which  some  of  the 
lea^Oglitaniy  men  of  Fhuice  took  part.  Amongst  the  opponents 
of  duck  were  not  only  the  admirers  of  Italian  vocalization  and 
sweetness,  but  also  the  iulhere.-jts  of  '.he  earlier  French  school,  who 
,  refused  to  see  iii  ihe  new  eomposer  the  legitimate  successor  of 
I.ulli  and  Kaineau.  Marnioiitul.  Laharpe  and  D'.Mcmbert  were 
his  opponents,  the  Abhi  .\ruaud  and  others  his  eathustsstic 
Mends.   Rousaeiu  took  a  peculiar  poiltian  hi  the  atnin^ 


In  his  early  writings  he  is  a  violent  partisan  o(  Italian  mosic, 
but  when  Gluck  himself  appeared  as  the  French  champion 
Roussea'j  acknowledged  the  great  eomp^J^er's  ^^enias,  although 
he  did liol  alv. ays  nndrrstami  it,  a.s  torexanipie  when  he  suj;£<:sted 
that  in  AUesIf,  "  Divinites  du  SLy.^."  perhaps  the  most  majestic 
of  all  GliKk's  arias,  ought  to  have  be«;  set  as  a  ruiido  Kevcrthe 
less  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Uurney,  written  shortly  before  his  death, 
Rousseau  gives  a  close  and  appreciative  analysis  of  Aiusle, 
the  Grsl  Italian  version  of  which  Gluck  had  submitted  to  him 
for  suggestions;  and  wtwn,  00  the  first  performance  of  the 
piece  not  bdnff  received  (avourahly  fay  the  Parisian  audience, 
the  «onp«ser  ewfaimed,  "  AImsHs  «f  (mmMs,"  Rousseau  Is  said 
to  have  tiomforted  him  with  the  flattering  inMMf,  **  Onk  mau 
elie  est  lombie  du  del."  The  contest  received  S  Still  mm  ptsnoml 
character  when  Piccinni,  a  celebrated  and  by  no  means  incapable 
composer,  came  to  Pans  as  the  (ham]>ion  of  ttie  Italian  party 
al  the  invitation  of  Mada,nie  du  Barry,  who  held  a  rival  court  to 
that  of  the  young  princess  (see  Opera).  As  a  ilramatic  contro- 
versy it  MRjTPSts  a  parnlle!  with  the  Wagnerian  and  anti- 
W'agncrian  warfare  of  a  later  age,  but  theic  is  no  such  radical 
diOereuce  between  Gluck's  and  Piccinni  s  musical  methods  as 
the  comparison  would  suggest.  Gluck  was  by  far  the  better 
musician,  but  his  deficiendea  in  mnaical  technique  were  of  n 
kind  which  contemporaries  could  pctoeive  sa  easily  as  they  Coold 
perceive  f icdnni's.  Both  oomipoaen  wen  icinarkable  inventoia 
of  melody,  and  both  bad  llw  ^  of  makkig  htcomct  musk 
sound  agreeable.  Gludk's  tndiipatable  dramatic  power  might 
he  ptausibly  dismissed  as  frrrievant  by  upholders  of  music  for 
music's  sake,  even  if  l'itc!ii:il  himself  had  not  chosen,  as  he 
liid.  to  assimilate  every  feature  iu  Gluck's  style  lliat  he  could 
understand.  The  rivalry  between  the  two  compowrs  was  so<m 
develofK-d  into  a  qjarrel  by  the  skilful  engineering  of  (iluek's 
enem;e3.  In  I/7;  i'ictinni  was  given  a  libretto  by  Marmontel 
on  the  subject  ot  Roland,  to  Gluck's  intense  disgust,  as  he  had 
already  begun  an  opera  on  that  subject  himself.  This,  and  the 
failure  of  an  attempt  to  show  his  command  of  a  lighter  style  by 
furbishing  up  some  earlier  works  at  tbe  instigation  of  Marie 
AnlafaKille,inqNiedGbick  to  produce  hiailrMs^iriuchappeBiisd 
four  mOBths  bcioM  Pfacmbi'a  JEsteid  waa  xbk^,  and  rn^  a 
storm  of  controversy,  admiratioo  and  abase.  Gluck  did  not 
anticipate  Wagner  more  cleaiiy  in  his  dramatic  reforms  than  in 
his  caustic  temper;  and.  .ts  in  Gluck's  own  estimation  the 
difference  Uitwcen  .Irw.Jc  ;'.iid  Akeste  is  that  "  I'ttn  {Akestr) 
doitfaire  pleurerei  I'iriirc  (■:tr<-  (promfr  uik  \olnplu«usesensalion," 
it  was  extremely  annoying  lot  him  to  be  told  by  Laharpe  that 
he  had  made  Armide  a  sorceress  instead  of  an  enchantress,  and 
that  her  part  was  "  une  eriaillcrie  monotone  et  fatipMHtt."  Hc 
replied  to  LahnpO  in  a  long  public  letter  wortiqp  «f  Wagner  in 
its  venomona  lafcaam  and  its  trcmcadoua  value  as  an  advertiae- 
ment  for  its  ledpient 

GInck's  ttckt  work  ims  Ipkiifnit  «»  7«Mrid«,  tbe  sncotaa 
of  wMdi  finally  disposed  of  Pieehmi,  who  produced  a  wirtfc 
on  the  same  subject  at  the  same  time  and  who  is  said  to  have 
acknowledged  Gluck's  superiority.  Gluck's  nest  work  was 
ILlIio  ft  Narcisse,  the  comparative  failure  of  which  greatly 
disappointed  him;  and  duritig  the  composuicui  ol  another  opera, 
Lts  D::ihiuif>,  an  att.ark  of  afKiplexy  compelled  him  to  give  up 
work.  Hc  left  Paris  tor  Vienna,  where  he  lived  for  several 
years  in  dignified  leisure,  disturbed  only  by  his  declining  health. 
He  died  on  the  tsth  of  November  XJS?.        (F.  H.;  D.  F.  T.) 

The  great  interest  of  the  draawnc  aspect  of  Gluck's  reform* 
is  apt  to  overshadow  his  merit  as  a  musician,  and  yet  in  SHBe 
ways  to  idealize  it.  One  is  tempted  to  regard  him  as  copdgiinig 
for  technical  musical  deficiendcs  by  sheer  dramatic  power, 
whereas  unprejudiced  study  of  his  iMtk  shows  that  where  his 
dramatic  power  asserts  itself  there  is  no  lack  of  musical  technique. 
Indeed  only  a  great  masldan  could  so  reform  opera  as  to  give  it 
scope  for  dramatic  power  at  :dl.  Where  Gluck  dilTers  from  the 
greatest  musicians  is  in  his  absoljte  depenckmie  on  literature 
for  his  inspiration.  Where  his  librettist  failed  him  (as  in  his 
last  complete  work,  Bcho  et  Narcisse),  he  could  hardly  write 
tdenhly  good  mniic;  and,  even  te  thofioeat  «ori»«f  his  French 
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period,  the  less  emotional  situations  aie  wmetimes  set  to  music 
which  has  little  tetercM  except  u  a  docunieDt  in  the  history  of 
the  an.  TUs  imut  not  be  taken  to  Biean  merely  tlm  Gluck 
could  not,  lik«  Moaart  aad  nearly  aO  the  great  soog-writen, 
set  good  music  to  a  bad  (oct.  Such  inability  would  pnm 
Chick's  superior  literary  taste  without  casting  a  slur  on  Us 
mii^iVi.inship.  But  it  points  to  a  certain  weakness  as  r.  musician 
that  (".luck  could  not  be  inspired  except  by  the  more  thrilling 
portions,  of  his  libretti.  ^\'hen  he  w.i.s  insp:ri-d  there  was  n<i 
rjuesticm  that  hft  was  the  ;irst  ami  f;reati-st  writer  of  dnimalit 
ttrj^ic  before  Mtjzart-  Tu  hegin  with,  he  couid  invent  suliiinie 
melodies;  anti  his  power  01  producing  great  nmsical  effects  by 
the  simplest  means  was  nothing  short  of  Handeiian.  Morc«ver, 
in  bis  peculiar  sphere  he  deserves  the  title  generally  accorded 
tolbydn  of  "  father  of  modem  orchestration."  It  is  misleading 
to  aay  that  he  was  the  first  to  use  the  timbre  of  instnimeflts 
with  a  setise  of  emotional  effect,  for  Each  and  Handd  well  knew 
how  to  give  «  whole  alia  «r  vbflle  cbonia  peculiar  tone  by  means 
of  a  definite  adienie  of  inatittmentatJon.  But  Ghicfc  did  not  treat 
instruments  as  part  of  a  decorative  design,  any  more  than  be  so 
treated  musical  forms.  Just  as  his  sense  of  musical  form  is  that 
OS  I'hilipp  Kmmaniiel  liaeh  and  of  Mozart,  so  is  his  treatment 
of  iiijtnimental  tone-colour  a  thioR  that  changes  with  every 
shaiie  of  fi-elin);  in  the  dramatic  situali<in,  and  not  iti  accordance 
with  any  purely  decorative  stheme.  To  accompan>'  an  aria 
with  strings,  oboes  and  flutes,  was.  for  cxanpie.  a  perfcitly 
ordinary  procedure;  nor  was  there  anything  unusual  in  making 
the  wind  instruments  play  in  unison  with  the  strings  for  the 
first  part  of  the  aria,  and  writing  a  passage  for  one  or  more  of 
them  in  the  middle  section.  But  it  was  an  unhcaidref  thing  to 
make  tbia  paisagn  consist  trf  kmg  o^^gjoAirvt  once  every  two 
bin  in  liriBg  leqMoce  on  the  fiiM  oboe,  answered  by  deep 
pMealt  Imss  notes,  while  AgMWCnmon  in  despair  ctua: 
"  /'flNlmdf  rtlmUf  dans  nmi  seen  Is  <r*'  plaintif  de  ta  nokm." 
Some  of  Gluck's  most  forcible  effects  are  of  great  subtlety,  as, 
for  instance,  in  Iphigtnie  en  Tauride,  where  Orestes  tries  to 

reassure  himself  by  saying:  "  I.c  calnif  rtnlrf  duns  nwn  caur," 
while  the  intensely  ajjiialctl  actonipaiiiinenl  of  the  stiingi 
belies  him.  Again,  the  senst  01  orchestral  climax  shown  in  the 
oracle  scene  in  Altau  was  a  thing  inconceivable  in  older  music, 
anri  urisur])as.sed  in  artistic  and  dramatic  spirit  by  any  modem 
composer.  Its  iniiiucuce  in  Mozart's  Idomenco  is  obviotis  ai  a 
luat|(luoe. 

The  capacity  for  broad  melody  always  implies  a  true  sense 
of  form,  whether  that  be  developed  by  skill  or  not;  and  thus 
Uhick,  in  reacting  the  convenient  foimalitks  of  older  styles 
ol  opem,  wna  set,  ike  aone  nfoinwn,  witbout  something 
better  to  substitute  for  tbttnu  Moreover  be,  in  consultation  with 
hfe  librettist,  achieved  grcnt  sikiU  in  holding  togetber  catrre 
scenes,  or  even  entire  acts,  by  dramatically  apposite  repeiitionit 
oi  ihort  arias  and  choruses.  And  thus  in  large  portioBS  of  his 
finest  works  tlie  music,  in  spite  of  frequent  full  closes,  seems  to 
move  p^iri  pinsu  with  the  drama  in  a  n:anner  wliah  for  natural- 
ness and  contiimity  is  surt)a.sscd  only  by  the  finales  of  Mo/.art 
and  the  entimipi  r.'-sof  Waj^ner.  This  is  perhaps  moil  noiictable 
in  the  second  act  of  ilrfm.  In  its  original  Italian  version  both 
scenes,  I  hat  in  iiades  and  that  in  tlysium,  are  indivisible  whoks. 
and  the  division  into  single  movements,  though  iLxhiiicaliy 
obvious,  is  aesthetknOy  only  a  nattiml  means  of  anicuiating 
the  structure.  The  why  of  the  scene  i:i  H;ides  cxtcnd.s,  in  the 
ori^nal  veiaaoa,  even  to  the  kcy-system.  This  was  damaged 
when  GhMfc  h«d  to  tnupeae  tihnpiitof  Oipbeas  tmm  an  alto 
to  a  tenor  hi  tiie  Fiendi  vennMk.  Aad  here  we  have  one  of 
many  instanoeain  wfaidi  the  impeovementt  hia  French  ezpeiienoe 
rr.aiile  1  !iim  to  make  in  his  great  Italian  works  were  not  alto- 
gtUici  unmixed.  Little  harm,  however,  was  done  to  Or/eo 
which  has  not  been  e;isily  renieitirri  by  t  rans|H»sinf;  Orpheus's 
part  back  .ifiain;  ami  in  a  suitaltle  compromise  iieiween  the 
two  versions  Orfi-o  remains  Chick's  most  perfect  and  inspireti 
^[iKifk.  The  emotional  power  of  the  music  is,  such  that  the 
fnevitablc  spoiling  of  the  story  by  ^  happy  ending  ha-s  not  i1k 
a^ieot  of  mere  conventioBality  which  il  had  in  cases  where  the 


music  produced  no  mne  than  die  normal  effect  iman  18th- 
century  audiences.  Moreoiver  Ghck'a  geoius  wna  01  too  h^ 
an  order  tor  liim  to  be  less  succeaafnl  In  pectmyliig  »  ndicienHy 
intense  bappinciB  than  in  portraying  grief.  Ife  failed  only  In 
what  may  be  called  the  bu^ncss  capacities  of  artistic  technique; 
and  there  is  less  "  bu^ess  "  in  Orfeo  than  in  almost  any  other 
musicHirama.  Il  was  CHuck's  hr^t  ^reat  inspiration,  and  his 
theories  liad  not  had  liiiie  to  take  attiou  in  paper  warfare. 
,l.vc.(//-  ront.xins  his  grandest  music  and  is  also  very  free  from 
weak  ]>aj;cs;  but  in  its  original  Italian  version  the  thinl  act 
did  not  Rive  (duck  scope  for  an  adcqwatr  climax.  This  (iitiiculty 
SO  acceiuuated  itseli  in  the  French  version  that  alter  continual 
retouchings  a  part  for  Hercules  was,  in  Gluck's  absence,  added 
by  Gossec:  anrl  three  pages  of  Gluck's  nmsic,  dealing  with  the 
supreme  i  risis  w  here  Alceste  is  rescued  bom  Hades  (either  by 
Apollo  or  by  Hercules)  were  no  longer  icquiRd  in  performance 
and  have  been  lost.  The  Italhtn  venhm  b  ao  diScaetit  &an  the 
French  that  it  cannot  hei^  ua  to  testoie  this  pemgie,  in  «diieh 
Ghidt's  music  now  slope  shoct  juat  at  the  point  whoe  we  reaBae 
the  full  height  of  bb  power.  The  comparison  between  the 
Italian  and  French  AkesU  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  can 

l)C  maiie  in  the  study  of  a  miisici^m's  devrlopm<'nt .  1 1  would  have 
been  far  easier  for  (duck  to  write  a  new  ojx:ni  if  he  hail  nut 
been  so  Justly  attached  to  his  second  Italian  masterpiece.  So 
radical  are  the  dirfertenccs  that  in  retranslating  the  French 
libretto  into  Italian  for  performance  with  the  Irench  mUBC 
not  one  line  of  Calzabigi's  original  text  can  be  retained. 

In  iphigtnk  en  Auiide  and  Ipkigtnie  en  Tauride,  Gluck 
shows  signs  that  the  controversies  aroused  by  his  methods 
began  to  interfere  with  lus  mnaicai  spontaneity.  He  had  not, 
in  Orfeo,  gone  oat  of  tail  way  to  avoid  rondos,  or  we  should  liave 
hadno"CAe/ir»«e«KairU&8."  Wc  lead  with  a  rtapectfnt 
amile  Clock's  aasnnnce  to  the  haiUi  i«  Blanc  du  Roulkt  that 
"  you  wouM  not  bdievv  AmUe  to  be  by  the  same  ccmposer  " 
isAleesle.  But  there  is  no  question  that /4nmVieu  a  very  great 
work,  full  of  melody,  colour  and  dramatic  point;  and  that  Gluck 

h,as  availed  himself  of  ever,'  suRjjestion  that  his  litiretlo  afforded 
for  orchestral  and  emotional  ellects  of  an  entirely  different  type 
from  any  that  he  had  attempted  before,  ;\nd  il  is  hardly 
rclevanl  io  blarac  him  for  his  inability  to  write  erotic  music. 
In  the  first  place,  the  libretto  is  not  erotic,  though  the  subject 
would  no  doubt  become  so  il  treated  by  a  modern  [Kiel.  In  the 
second  place  a  conflict  of  passions  (as,  for  instance,  where  .^rniide 
summons  the  demons  of  Hate  to  exorcise  love  from  her  bcaxt, 
and  her  courage  fails  her  as  soon  as  they  begin)  has  never,  even 
in  Alceste,  been  treated  with  more  dramatic  musical  force. 
The  work  as  a  whole  is  unequal,  partly  because  there  is  a  little 
too  much  action  in  it  to  suit  Gluck's  methoda;  bat  it  ahowi* 
as  does  no  other  opera  mtit  Moaartlt  Ihm  Ckmmi, » itnae  of 
the  dna»fmm  «f  cfannetaca,  aa  cHttingnUied  fmn  the  mere 
presentation  of  them  as  already  find. 

In  If'kininie  en  Afdide  and  Iphightie  en  Tauride,  the  very 
siilitlety  of  the  finest  features  indicates  a  certain  self -conscious- 
ness which,  when  in.s])irat ion  is  lacking,  becomes  mannerism. 
Moreover,  in  l)oth  aiix&  liie  Libretti,  though  skilfully  managed, 
tell  a  rather  more  complicated  stors-  than  those  wliich  Gluck 
h.ad  hitherto  so  successf'ilU'  treated;  an<l,  where  inspimtton 
tails,  the  musical  technique  Incomes  rurionsly  amateurish 
without  any  correal Minr*in>;  iialvcti.  Still  these  works  are 
immortal,  and  their  n  1  passages  an  cqunl  to  anytliing  in 
Akesle  and  Orfeo.  jLahi/  a  Narcisse  we  must,  like  Gluck's 
contemporaries,  regard  as  a  failure.  As  in  Orfeo,  the  pathetic 
stoiy  ia  ruined  by  a  violent  happy  endmg,  but  here  tlu  aitistic 
disaster  takes  phee  beiore  the  pathee  has  had  time  to  assert 
itself.  Chick  had  nonppertuniu'es  in  this  work  for  any  h{^er 
qualities,  muskal  or  dramatic,  than  prettinesa;  and  with  Mm 
beauty,  without  visible  emotion,  was  indeed  skin-deep.  It  is 
a  pity  that  the  plan  of  the  great  PcUctan-Damckc  critical 
tJiliiyn  de  luxe  of  (liink  s  KreiKh  operas  forbirls  the  inclusion 
of  hLs  Italian  Peridc  r  Ei(nr..  his  ihLrd  opera  to  Calzabigi's 
librello.  which  was  iie\'er  piven  in  a  French  \ersion;ior  there 
can  be  no  question  that,  whatever  he  owed  to  Fraiu:e,  the 
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period  of  his  greatness  began  with  his  collaboration  with 
Ca]za;).^'i.  (D.F.T.) 

GLUcKSBURG,  a  luiwi  >j1  Gcriiuiiiy.  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  SchJeswig  Holsu'in,  romanticjilly  situated  among  pine  womls 
on  the  Flensburg  Fjord  olT  the  Haltic,  6  m.  N.E.  from  Flcn-shurg 
b\ mil.  Pop.  ( 1 005)  1 55 1.  It  has  a  Protestant  church  and  some 
small  manufactures  and  is  a  favourite  sea-balhiug  ri-^rt.  The 
castle,  which  occupies  the  site  of  a  former  Cistercian  monastery, 
was,  from  16*1  to  1770,  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Holstein- 
Sonderbuig-GlUcksburg,  passing  then  to  the  king  of  Denmark 
and  in  t866  to  Prussia.  KiAg  Fndokk  VIL  of  DenoMrk  died 
ho*  on  the  i5tb  o(  November  i86j. 

•LOCKITAOfT,  a  tom  of  Gemuagr,  b  Che  Pnadan  pravinoe 
of  ScUeswig-Hobtein,  on  the  right  bask  of  the  Elbe,  at  the 
ciuitlucf.ce  of  the  small  river  Rhin,  and  28  m.  N.W.  of  Altona, 
on  the  railway  from  Itzehoc  to  Elmshorn.  Pop.  (1905)  658*. 
It  has  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  hancl:>unie 
town-hall  (restored  in  1873-1874),  a  gymnasium,  a  provincial 
pri.son  and  a  penitentiary.  The  inhabitants  ari'  chiitlj'  cng;ig>  d 
in  commerce  and  tishing;  but  the  frequent  losses  from  inunda- 
tions have  greatly  retarded  the  prosperity  of  the  tow  n.  Cilut  k- 
stadt  was  founded  by  Chri.siian  IV.  of  Denmark  in  1617,  and 
fortified  in  1620.  It  soon  became  an  important  trading  centre. 
In  1637-38  it  was  besieged  for  fifteen  weeks  by  the  imperialists 
under  nUy,  iritbout  success.  In  1S14  it  was  blockaded  hy  the 
ailiea  ud  capUulated,  whereiqioB  its  loitificatkiat  wece  de- 
mollefaed.  Is  tflijo  it  was  made  a  faee  poet.  It  came  Into  the 
possession  d  Ptuwia  together  with  tlie  ml  of  Schkawig-Hnhtein 
in  tS66. 

SeeLodit.GUtfalBdt.  Bifln^am'ftffMrtedfawr  j>adit(iael, 
1834). 

GLUCOSE  (from  Gr.  yXvKvt,  sweet),  a  carbohydrate  of  the 
formula  r,.Hij(),;  it  may  be  rcfiardcd  as  the  aldehyde  of  sorbite. 
The  name  ii  applied  in  m .ninit rcc  to  a  complex  mixture  of 
carbohydrates  obtained  liy  boiling  starch  with  dilute  mineral 
acids;  in  chemistry,  it  denotes,  with  the  prefixes  d,  I  and 
d-\-l  (or  0,  the  dextro-rotatory,  laevo-roiatory  an<i  inactive 
forms  of  the  definite  chemical  compound  defined  alxive.  The 
i  modification  Is  of  the  commonest  occurrence,  the  other  forms 
being  only  known  as  synthetic  pioducts;  for  this  nuon  it  is 
nsually  termed  ghiooee,  simply;  altemativ*  munts  an  dettfote, 
grape  sagar  and  (Babetlc  logar,  in  aUtiaioa  to  its  li^-handed 
optical  rotation.  Its  eoauicnee  in  large  quanti^  fa  gtape^iad 
in  the  mine  of  diabetic  patients  respectively.  In  the  vegetable 
Idagdora  glucose  occurs,  always  in  admixture  with  fructose, 
in  many  fruits,  especially  grapes,  cherries,  bananas,  he;  and 
in  combination,  generally  with  phenols  and  aldehydes  beIon>;if.fi 
to  the  aromatic  series,  it  forms  an  extensive  tldn,  of  compouuds 
termed  glucosides.  It  appears  to  he  s)  ri' hi  s;/.. .1  m  ihr  plant 
tissues  from  carlwn  dioxide  and  water,  lOrm.ilrtchydc  bring  an 
intermediate  prcKluct;  or  it  may  be  a  hydr<ilylic  product  of  a 
glucoside  or  of  a  polysaccharose,  such  as  caue  sugar,  starch, 
cdiulosef  ftc>  In  the  plant  it  is  freely  converted  into  more 
COmpios  sngars,  poly-saccharoses  and  also  protcids.  In  the 
amlnial, kingdom,  also,  it  is  very  widely  distributed,  being  somc- 
dmca  a  ilOraial  and  sometimes  a  pathological  constituent  of 
the  ifatids  and  tiasiMa;  in  pattienlar,  it  is  present  la  large 
amount  bt  the  afne  of  thoae  suffeibig  from  dfaibetei,  aaid 
may  be  present  in  ncaily  all  the  body  ilmds.  It  also  occnn  in 
honey,  the  white  appeannoe  oi  candied  honey  being  dne  to 
its  separation. 

Pure  ./  glucose,  which  may  he  obt.aincd  synthetically  (sec 
St'C.Au)  or  by  adding  crystaliizi-d  cunc  sugar  to  a  mixture  of 
80%  alcohol  and  iV  volume  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acici  so 
long  as  it  dissolves  on  shaking,  crystallizes  from  water  or  alcohol 
at  ordinary  temperatures  in  nodular  masses,  composed  of  minute 
six-uded  plates,  and  containing  one  molecule  of  water  of  cryst.al- 
lization.  This  product  melts  at  86°  C,  and  becomes  anhydrous 
when  heated  to  no*  C.  The  anhydrous  compound  can  also  be 
prepared,  as  haid  crusts  melting  at  146°,  by  crystallizing  con- 
centrated aqoeous  solutions  at  ao"  to  It  is  very  solnUc 
kn  mtor,  but  only  slightly  sobride  in  strong  akohol.  Its  taste 


is  somewhat  sweet,  its  sweetening  power  being  estimated  at 
from  J  to  f  that  of  cane  sugar.    When  heated  to  above  200°  it 
turns  brown  and  produces  caramel,  a  substance  possessing  a 
liiiter  taste,  and  used,  in  its  aqueous  wlulion  >ii  i  •.lierwise,  j 
uniier  various  trade  names,  for  colouring  confectionery,  spirits,''^ 
&c.    The  s[>ecitic  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarized  light  by 
glucose  solutions  is  characteristic.    The  specific  rotation  of  a 
freshly  prepared  aohltion  is  105°,  but  this  value  gradually 
diminishes  to  5>-5°,  34  hours  sufficing  for  the  transition  In  the 
cold,  and  •  few  minutes  when  the  solution  is  boiled.  TUa 
pbeoomcoon  baa  been  called  smtarotation  br  T.  M.  Lowiy. 
The  spedfic  ntatiaa  dse  vailea  with  the  coooentntkm;  this  . 
is  due  to  the  dimnrfation  of  complex  mokctiles  Into  aimphr  > 
ones,  a  vi^  confirmed  by  cryoscopic  measurements. 

Glucose  may  be  estimated  by  means  of  the  polarimeter,  i.e. 
by  determining  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  p<3lari7,at!on  of  a 
solulion,  or,  chemicaUy,  by  taking  advantage  of  l:s  propi  rtv  of 
reducing  alkaline  copper  solutions.    If  a  glucose  .solution  be 
arldcd  to  copper  sulph.itc  and  much  alkali  added,  a  yellowish-red  ' 
iirecipitate  of  cuprous  hydrate  separates,  slowly  in  the  cold, 
but  immediately  when  the  hquid  is  heated;  this  precipitate 
rapidly  turns  red  owing  to  the  formation  of  cuprous  oxide.  In- 
1S46  L.  C.  A.  Barreswil  found  that  a  strongly  alkaline  solution 
of  copper  sulphate  and  potassium  sodium  tartrate  (Kochelle\' 
salt)  remained  unchanged  on  boiling,  but  yielded  an  immediate.'^ 
precipiute  of  red  cupnos  eodde  wbn  a  solutioa  of  glucose  was 
added.  He  suggested  that  the  method  wsappMrnblo  for  quaati-- 
tatively  estimating  i^uoose,  but  its  accntaaoe  only  foUoved  : 
after  H.  von  Fddlng^  Investigation.  ^FdiBng^  aohrtiQB''  . 
is  prepared  by  dissolving  separately  34-630  grammes  of  oafper  ' 
sulphate,  T73  grammes  of  Rochelle  salt,  and  71  grammes  of 
caustic  s<id;i  in  v,;i-cr,  niixirij;  and  making  up  to  1000  ccs.; 
to  ccs.  of  this  solution  i-T  tonipk'tely  reduced  by  0-05  grammes  of 
hcxose.    Volumetric  mclho<ls  arc  used,  but  the  uncertainty  of 
the  end  of  the  reaction  has  led  to  the  suggestion  of  special 
irj:i:(  atr>rs,  or  of  determining  the  amount  of  cuprous  oxide 
gravimctrically. 

Ctflnitfti^.— In  its  chemical  properties  gfucoacis  a  typical  oxyaldfr 
hyde  or  alda«e.   The  aldehyde  grdup  reacts  with  hycHocyanic  acid 
to  produce  two  stereo-isomcric  cyanhydrins;  this  isomeram  is  due 
to  the  conversion  of  an  originally  nnn-asymmctric  carbon  atom  into 
an  asymmetric  one.    The  cvanhydrin  is  hydrolysable  to  an  acid,  , 
the  lactone  of  which  may  be  reduced  by  sodium  amalgam  to  a  ' 
glucoheptoee,  a  non-fermentaWe  aOffW  OontalninK  seven  carbon  7 
atoms.   By  repeating  the  process  a  non-fiernientablc  cluco-octose 
and  a  fCTmcntabIc  glucononose  may  be  prepared.    The  aldehyde  ■ 
group  al»o  reacts  with  phenyl  hydrazine  to  form  two  phenylhydra-  'X 
zones;  under  certain  conditions  a  hydroxyl  group  a<l;acent  to  the 
aldehyde  Rruup   is  oxidi/ed  and  glucX)sizone  xs  produced;  this 
)ilucos.Tzon<-  i.s  decomposed  by  hydrochloric   acid  into  phenyl 
hydrazine  and  the  kcto-akkhyxle  shioasoaei  ThOMtsansformations 
arc  fully  discusacd  in  the  artide  Sooxa.   On  raduction  glucose 
appears  to  yield  th«  hcxahydric  alcohol  if-sorbite,  and  on  oxidation 
c<-Klur<mic  and  (/-xarcharic  acids.   .Mkalis  partiatly  convert  it  Into 
d-mannose  and  <<-fructosc.    Baryta  and  lime  yield  saecharatcs, 
f.J.  t?,H,tO«-HaO,  precipilaljlc  by  alcohol. 

The  constitution  of  glucose  was  established  by  H.  Kiliani  in  1685- 
1887,  who  showed  it  to  be  CH«OH-«CH*OH)«<Clf(X  The  lUbjMt 
was  taken  up  by  Emit  Fischer,  who  sncemled  in  syatlicMiiig 
glucose,  and  also  several  of  its  stereo-inmcrB,  there  being  t6  aeooni> 
mg  10  the  Lc  Bel-van't  Huff  theory  (see  Stkreo-Isomerism  and 
Sugar).  This  open  chain  structure  is.  challen(»c<l  in  the  views  put 
forward  by  T.  M.  Lowry  and  F.  F,  .^rm'-tn  In  k«<;5  C.  Tanret 
showed  that  glucose  existed  in  more  than  one  form,  and  he  isolated 
«,  and  y  varieties  with  specific  rotatiooa  of  105  ,  S3>5'  and  33*. 
It  is  DOW  agreed  that  the  fi  variety  is  a  mixture  of  the  •  and  -v. 
This  <1isrovery  explained  the  mutarotation  of  gkwoae.  In  a  fresh 
soKiiion  o-glucose  only  exists,  but  on  standby  it  is  slowty  trans- 
formi'^l  into  7-t;lurose,  eqiiilifirium 

being  reached  when  the  a  and  y  t'HiOH  CHjOH 

forms   are   present    in    the   ratio         CH-OH  tHOH 
o  .36a:o-633  (Tanret.  Zeit.  pkytikaL      ^  c^u  ^  CU 

tW.   lgoS,  53    p.  692).    It  h  0<  i."      ,  0<X  OHV 
convenient  to  refer  to  these  two        *^fcVr"'*  ^(<-M-UH>t 
forms  as  a  and  6.   Lowry  and  Arm-        HC-OH       HO  CH 
stnone  represent  thene  conipoun<l«       a-gluco«e  ^glucose 
by   the   following   sjKitial  formulae 

which  postulate  a  y-oxidic  struiture,  and  5  a-symmetric  carbon 
atoms,  tJt.  one  more  than  in  the  Fischer  formulae.  These  formulae 
aiw  supported  by  many  oonsldemtions,  especially  by  the  sSleetiwe 
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■Ctlon  «f  ensymc*,  which  follows  ftlmilar  lines  with  the  a-  and 
^lucotUci,  M.  the  compound*  fonaed  by  tbe  interactioa  of 
pucoae  with  aubManccs  genetally  containing  hydraxyl  groups  (sec 

/'r  rmrul.iluin  pl  fy/ucdir  - C.luLOsc  is  ri  .ifiily  forilK'niablc.  Of 
the  t;rratcsl  importanri-  is  the  .-ilroholic  (iTTTn-tilalioii  hnnisht  about 
by  ye-a>>t  crlN  l.Vuf; A<jr»m)'iri  (rrniniie  seu  ImIIowh  the 

equaliuiiC,llijU,-:;C|M,0-i  -t:Ot,  I'awtcgrconwditiiig  94  to95%of 
the  augar  to  be  so  changed.  Thi*  character  i«  the  base  of  (he  plan  of 
•ddinK  gUirosc  to  wine  and  beer  wort  before  fermenting,  the  alcohol 
content  of  the  li<|uid  after  fermentafiofl  being  incrcaM-d.  Some 
fuiiel  oil,  glyrerin  and  Mjcriiiic  acid  appear  to  be  formed  simultane- 
oiuly.  tint  Ml  tmall  amount.  Glucrisc  also  undrrgoeit  ffrint-ivtalion 
into  lactic  a(i<l  (^.f.)  in  the  pn'-H-me  i>(  the  lactic  acid  bacillus,  and 
into  but  vric  arid  li  the  action  of  the  preceding  ferment  be  continued, 
ortoy  Other  bacilli.  ItalaoyicldB,bytlwi»<itMiiiucoiMferaieiita- 
tnm,  a  moooua,  gummy  rum*.  ml»d  with  mnaital  tad  lactic 
add. 

We  may  here  noticcthe  frequent  production  of  gtucoaeby  the  action 
ol  rnrynir^  ii|xin  other  carbuhvilriiti'..  Of  e^jxcial  note  is  tho 
tr.iM-lMtni:ilnm  iil  iii,illo«<-  liy  malliX^^c  into  glucose,  and  of  canr  •.ii);;ir 
by  invcrtdse  into  a  mixture  of  glucote  and  frurlotc  (in%'ert  sugar); 
Other  inatanoea  are:  lactow  by  kctaae  into  galactoee  and  glucose; 
tnhalote  by  trehalaw  iato  vuoaae:  melibia«;  by  melibiatc  into 
galactose  and  glucoie;  and  ol  meiiiitoee  by  owliiitate  into  tounnoaa 
r  nd  glucose,  touranoio  yiehUng  gtumae  alio  when  acteil  upon  by  the 
enzvmc  lmininn«c, 

CimmrrtiaJ  Gliuou. — The  gluro«c  of  commerce,  which  i-.i.iv  lie 
icgardid  .is  a  mixture  of  gratie  sugar,  maltose  and  de.\trin-s,  is  prc- 

Krcd  tn  hvdrolyilBt  atBirh  by  boiling  «ith  a  dilute  mineral  acid. 
Etin>|H-.  (lotato  atareh  a  generally  emploved ;  in  America,  com 
ataich.  I'hc  acid  employed  may  be  hyclrochloric.  which  give*  the 
beat  re»ult»,  or  «ulphuric.  which  n  ux6  in  (>crmany :  iiiilphuric  aci<l 
i»  m<ir;.-  nadlly  M-jxiratcd  from  thi-  priKhict  than  hydnw  hloric,  since 
the  .i<Miii<in  lit  isiwdcii  il  cli.dk  pni-ipitate^  it  a^  i  .il.  iiim  mi1|>1i.uc, 
which  may  lie  removed  by  a  filter  press.  The  prol[•^>es  of  ni.iiin- 
facturr  have  much  in  common,  although  varying  in  <le(ail.  The 
followinii  i»  an  outline  of  the  pnH-i  iv>>  «  hen  bydnicnloric  acid  is  u.<icd : 
Starr  h  C'  KRCB  "  ataich  in  .Anu  1 1<  .&  ^  in  made  into  a  "  milk  "  iviiii 
water,  anothe  milk  jpunipcti  iiii"  I '  Hnis  dilute  actd  oonttined  fat 

a  clOM'd  "  ctinvertcr.'  trnrr.iMy  irrnii'  <A  copper  Of  caat  iron ;  Bteam 
i>  IcxI  in  at  the  ->>me  time,  .ind  the  (■re-..iin' t*  kvptnptoal  nut  75  t!> 
to  the  MJ.  in.  \\  hen  the  ii>nverirr  i^-  lull  the  presBUre is  raised  some- 
what, and  the  heating  continued  until  the  convcr>ion  is  complete. 
The  liipiid  i«  now  run  into  neiitr.iHzin);  tanks  containing  xidicm 
cai;t)onate,  ami,  after  wtiliiiij,  (he  si!|iernatant  liquid,  termed 
"light  liiinor,"  is  run  thr«iii;h  bag  "ilters  and  then  on  to  bonc^-har 
filters,  whiili  h.ive  In-en  previ  uj  ls  u-ed  fi^r  the  "  he.ivy  liquor." 
Thi'  mlniirli  ..s  IT  .iiubei  I  nluiiri  li  Alir.ite  is  miu  xiitra.ed  to  If'  to 
JS"  B,.  when  it  forms  the  "  hea\y  liquor,"  jii.  t  mentioned.  Ttii.'  is 
fit'cHvl  through  fresih  bone-char  filters,  Irum  uhich  it  is  dischar^.c-d 
as  a  pr.utically  colourlrs»  liquiil.  This  liijuid  is  concenlnitct'  in 
vacuum  pan*  to  a  »|Nxrific  )pi\-ity  of  40*  to  44*  B.,  a  small  quantity 
of  widium  bisulphite  solution  being  added  to  bkach  it,  to  prevent 
fcrmcntutimi.  and  ii>  inhibii  bton  ning.  "  Synip  gliicaN  ia  the 
commeivial  name  <it  the  product:  by  continuum  toe  conoeatnttion 
further  solid  jibicos*-  or  c.r.i|x  -mar  uSi.iined. 

S«-\er.d  brands  ate  u  i^iu,-iii:  "  NhNinv:  ^:1uci>>e  "  !■=  used  liy 
syrup  and  molaaers  inanufacluivrii,  "  )ell^'  glucoac  "  by  uiakera  of 

elUe*. "  conicctiMe»'  ghiooee  "  ta  confectionery, "  bicwen*  ghHOM" 
brcwinKiAc. 

•LVOOnni,  in  cbonlttir,  tbe  Btaeifc  naae  «f  ua  cttemive 
group  of  mbataaoea  characterized  by  the  property  of  yielding 
a  sugar,  more  commonly  glucose,  when  hydrolyscd  by  purely 
chemical  means,  or  decomjxwed  by  a  ferment  or  cnEvme.  The 
name  was  oriKiiiaUy  given  to  vegetable  products  of  this  nature, 
in  which  the  other  pan  of  the  molecule  was.  iti  the  prealcr 
nutTiher  of  cxf^.  an  aroni.ttic  aldchydic  or  ]>!>>  ruHc  o  iiiipound 
(cxn-piioiis  are  sinigrin  ,in>l  jal.ii'in  or  scamnn'-^liM  It  h.i>  ik>-.v 
been  extendevl  lo  include  synthetic  ethers,  such  .'s  ihcise  olitamed 
by  .u  line  on  .ilcoholic  glucxise  solutions  with  hydrcx-hloric  acid, 
and  ai<o  the  (lolysaccharosca,  t.g-  sugar,  which  appear 

to  be  ethers  also.  Altlwaglli  ^ocne  b  the  commonest  sugar 
present  in  glucosidcs.  rttany  are  known  which  yield  rhamixtse 
or  iK>-dddte;tlMae  may  be  termed  pcDtosides.  Much  attention 
baa  beea  gjlvini  to  the  miMngar  parts  of  the  molecuks;  the 
ooostitvlioat  of  oaaay  h»v«  been  detcTBiiiied,  and  the  oompounds 
qmthcaiard:  and  in  tone  cases  the  pitpaatioa  ol  the  ^mhetic 
^cosidr  efTccted. 

The  simplest  pluc\>sides  are  the  alky!  esters  which  K  Fischer 
{BfT..  .-S.  pp.  ,;cK<i>  obt.iined  by  acting  with  hydrcxhlnric 

acid  on  .il.oholic  ghAv'>e  m.^,-, i.  a>.  A  better  ntcthix]  of  pre- 
paiaiton  is  due  to  E.  t  .  .\tiimroiig  aad  S.  L.  Courtauld  iProc, 


Phys.  Soc.,  IOCS,  July  i),  who  dissolve  solid  anhydrous  glucose 
in  methyl  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  add.  A  mixture 
of  a-  and  ^-glucose  result,  which  arc  then  etherilicd,  and  if  tbe 
solution  be  neutralized  before  the  ff-fonn  isomeiizes  and  tbe 
solvent  removed,  a  miztme  of  the  a-  and  ^-methyl  ethcn  ja 
obtained.  Thcso  WMf  ba  acpaiated  by  the  action  of  suitable 
ferments.  Ffacher  found  tlat  these  ethers  did  not  reduce 
FchIing*B  sdution,  neither  did  they  combine  with  phenyl  hydra- 
zine at  100°;  they  appear  to  be  stereo  iAomcri  ,  ojtidic  com- 
pounds of  the  formulae  I.,  II. :  The  diilereutc  between  the  a-  ai;d 

forms  is  best  shown  by  the  CHjCm  ntJTiU 

selective  .ict ion  of  enzymes.  /^urni  Xma? 

Fischer  found  that  m.ilt.ise,  ^^tl 
an  enzyme  occurring  in  ynst  0<f  0^/SSn«%- 
cells.hydroiyse-da-glucosidcs  TjfS?"^' 
but  tint  the      while cmubin,  ,     "  t-^^"*  CHtO-C-H 
an  ctL  vnto  occurrin^in bitter      J-^!^  f 
almonds,  hydrolyses  the  p 

but  not  the  a.  Tbe  ethers  of  non-fcrmcntable  avgan  an  them- 
seivcs  Doo-feniieDtablo.  By  acting  with  these  enqnnet  oa  tlie 
Batural  (hicosides,  it  ts  fmnd  that  tlw  majotity  ate  of  tlie 
d-form;  e.g.  emulsin  bgrdiolyses  sallchi,  heiidn,  aesculiii,  eoni- 

icrin,  syringin,  &c. 

Classification  of  the  glucosidcs  is  a  matter  of  some  difTtculty, 
One  b.-iscd  on  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  nnn-gluco>e  part 
of  the  molecules  has  lieen  proposed  by  Umney,  who  framed  four 
gniups:  (i)  ethylene  derivatives,  (;)  l>cnzenc  derivatives. 
(.^)  styrolciie  derivatives,  (4)  anthracene  derivatives.  .\  group 
may  also  be  made  lo  include  the  cyanogenelic  glucosidcs,  i.e. 
those  cont.tiniiig  prussic  acid.  J.  J.  L.  van  Rtjn  (Die  Glyko- 
side,  1900I  follows  a  botanical  classification,  which  h.is  several 
advantages;  in  particular,  pl.ints  of  allied  genera  contain  similar 
compounds.  In  this  artide  the  dicDucal  classification  will  l>e 
followed.  Only  the  more  important  compounds  win  be  noticed, 
the  leader  beinfiefeired  to  van  Rijn  (lee.  ctl.)  and  to  SeOstcfn's 
HatMuek  ier  arfmiirAeii  Ckemie  for  ftirther  details. 

I.  Eihylenf  Deraaiives. — These  are  generally  mustard  oils,  and 
arc  characterized  by  a  burning  ta&te;  their  principal  occurrcrKre  is  in 
mustard  and  Tropaetdum  seeds.  Sinigrin  or  the  pot.rssium  salt  of 
myronir  acid,  Ci*Hi«NSKCH;HK><  occurs  in  black  pi-|>pcr  and  in 
horse-radish  root.  Hydrolysis  with  baryta,  or  decomposition  by 
the  fcrntent  myrosin,  gives  glucose,  allyl  mustard  oil  and  potaftlam 
bi^ulph.iti  .  Si;i,ilbiti.  (  ,  (K.N.Sn..,.  txrurs  in  white  pepper; 
it  deco;u;  ■  1^'  -  t  1  ti;e  niii>;,iri!  uil  lb  >-r,H,. ("llvXCS,  glucose  and 
sinapin,  .1  comimund  of  choline  and  =in.ipinic  acid.  Jalapin  or 
scamroonin.  C,«H  wOu.  occur*  in  scamraony :  it  hydiolyaea  to  glucose 
and  jalapinolic  acid.  The  formulae  of  sinigrin,  sutalbm,  ainapin  and 
jal.ipiiKiIic  acid  a^e^— • 

UHuO,  S  C<  o.a3?0K        CrfiuO,  S  C<o^"6c',IHiAW 
Sinigrin  Sinalbin 

^^"^^CiHiCn  (  H  CO  CiH«ON<t§|{*>» 

Sinapin 

^|>CHCH(CHD-Q.H»<X)kH. 

J.xlapinolic  acid  (Kramer) 

3.  Bmtmr  Perivatifes.-— These  arc  generally  oxy  and  ojcyaldch  vdic 
compounds.  Arbutin,  CuHi,Ok,  whicfa  occurs  in  bearberrs  .-kJong 
with  methyl  arbutin,  hydnilysn  to  hydnxtuinooe  and  glucose, 
rharmacologically  it  acts  as  a  urinar>'  anuscptic  and  muretic; 
the  benzoyl  derivative,  cfllotropin,  h.is  U-en  us<xl  for  itiherculosis. 
S,ilirin,  alsi>  termifl  "  vdigenin  '  and  "  glucose,"  CijHuOt,  occur?  in 
the  will.  iw.  The  enr>  tiles  ptyalin  and  emulsin  convert  it  into  glucose 
and  saligenin,  orthu-oxybenzyUlcobol,  HO-C<H4-CHiOH.  Oxida- 
tioa  gives  the  aldehyde  helian.  Papiilin,  CMHiAj  wiiich  oocun 
in  tbe  leaves  aitd  bark  of  Potmtm  Inmuta,  is  hcnaoyl  miicin. 

3.  Slyr(Jent  I>erivatioes.—^h  group  contains  a  bensene  and  also 
an  ethylene  group,  being  derived  fibni  <.t\ruleae  CtHi-CH:CH». 
Coniferin,  CnH-«.>i,  occurs  in  tlw  cambium  <j(  coniferous  woods. 
Emulsin  ctjnvi  rts  it  iiUi>  glucose  and  Coniicry  I  alcohol,  while  <i\i.  |.i 
tion  ifivcs  gKco\aniUin.  which  yields  with  emulsin  glutoso  and 
vaniUin  ^set  Ki  (;EN<n.  and  Vanii.la).  Svringin.  which  occurs  in  the 
baric  of  Syringa  ruigartj.  is  methoxyconifcrin.  Phtoridzin,  CnHt^i*. 
oi'curs  in  the  root-bark  ■>!  \.iimiis  fruit  trres:  it  hydrolv'ses  to 
gliictiae  and  pbloretin.  uhi.  h  i.  the  phlorogludn  ester  of  para- 
,'\\ . Iratnipic  acid.  It  is  n  l.ited  to  the  pcntosides  naringin. 
^  .iH;.*'i:.  which  hyilriilys)'!.  tn  iliamnose  and  ruiriiuenin,  the 
phloroglucin  ester  of  para-oxycinnamic  acid,  and  nespendin. 
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CmHmOoC?},  which  tydicbm  to  rhamnoae  and  hesperetin,  CuHkOi, 
the  phloroslucul  ester  Of  meta-oxy-paFa-methoxycinMniic  add  or 
iMferulic  aad,  CwHiJOt-  We  may  here  include  %-ariou8  coumarin 
and  Ix-nzo-T-pynme  derivative*.   Ae*culln,C,|H,<0,,  occurring  in 

horse-chestnut,  and  daphnin,  occurririK  in  Daphnt  nipina.  are  bo- 
meric;  the  fomer  hydnilyses  to  glucose  and  aonrli  iin  1  j  s  'iioxy- 
coumarin),  the  latter  to  cfucoie  and  daphnetin  C3'4-clioxycouiivarin). 
Fraxin,  CuHuO»,  occurring  in  Fraxinvs  excelsior,  and  with  aesculin 
in  horae-chestnut.  hydiolyses  to  plucoec  and  fraxirtin,  the  tnono- 
■aethyl  ester  of  a  trioxycoumanii.  Flavone  or  benzo--)'-p>Tonc 
dRivatfves  are  very  numerous;  \n  tnany  caaet  they  (or  the  non- 
•(URar  part  of  the  molcculel  arc  \'c^;rtab1c  dye^tufts.  Qufrtilrin, 
CiiHa(Ji5,  is  a  yflli>»-  d\l■^tllt^  found  in  (^)ufTcu^  itnctorta;  it  hydro- 
lyses  to  rhamno^c  and  qiierci-tin,  a  dir>.xy-(i-phfnyl-trioxybenzo- 
l-pyrone.  Rhaninctin.  a  splitting  product  of  the  glucoiiides  of 
Rkamnus,  in  monomethyl  fiiuTCPtin;  fisctin,  from  Rhtu  alintu, 
ia  monoxyqucrcctin :  chnsin  is  phenyl-dioxytipniivy-pyronc. 
&poiuirin,  a  slucoaide  found  in  Sapoturia  officinalis,  Is  a  related 
compound.  Strophaiuluii  it  the  name  givea  to  three  different 
compounds,  two  obtttafid  fiom  SInplmimmi  JTaMb  mad  am  from 

S.  hiipidus. 

Anthracme  Deraatives. — These  are  generally  substituted 
anthraquinones;  many  have  medicinal  applications,  brine  used 
as  purgatives,  while  one,  ruberjthric  acid,  yields  the  \-aUiable  dye- 
stulf  madder,  the  base  of  which  is  alizarin  (o-v.).  Chrysophanic 
acid,  a  dirixvnK-fhylanthr.icpiiiHMK-,  ix-ciirs  in  riiiilxarb,  whkin  also 
contains  i-ir.oir.n,  ,\  tnoxymcilv.  l.int!ir.nr;iiinnn<:;  this  nbrtSIlCC 
occurs  in  comiiimition  with  rhaninorf  in  iranstila  l>ark. 

The  most  ini|xirtant  cyano>;i  ni  iir  (;li""i>--ii'A'  i>  aniyplalin,  which 
occurs  in  bitter  almonds.  The  eiuymc  miiltase  decomposes  it  into 
clucosc  and  mandclic  nitrilc  glucosidc;  the  bttcr  is  briken  dow^n 
by  emulsin  into  glucose,  benzaldrhydc  and  pntsaic  add  Emiilsin 
alio  decomposes  amygdalin  directly  into  these  compounds  without 
the  intermediate  formation  of  mandelic  nitrile  jjluiosidc.  Several 
<ither  glni-twides  of  this  nature  have  been  isolated.  The  saponins  arr- 
a  group  of  substances  characteriied  by  forminu  a  lather  with  water: 
they  occur  in  aoap-bark  (a.v.).  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  indkan, 
tfce  glucMide  of  the  iadi|o  plant;  tUs  ia  UydwilyMd  by  ^  iadigo 
iBineiit,  ladimuliin,  to  Moaiyl  tod  iatfgliKn. 

6UJB  (from  tbe  O.  Ft.  </m,  Urd-Ume^  from  the  Late  Lat. 
^tOm,  ifm,  glue),  •  valuable  aqlnlhiant,  foiwiaring  of  impure 
fldbdn  and  widely  used  aa  IB  adhcriw  mcdntm  for  «Md,  leather, 

p^ier  and  similar  substances.   Glues  and  gdatiaa  naga  into 

ODc  another  by  imperceptible  degrees.  The  difference  is  con- 
ditioncii  by  the  degree  of  purity:  the  more  impure  form  is  termed 
glue  and  ii.  only  used  as  an  adhesive,  the  purer  forms,  termed 
gelatin,  have  other  .applications,  especially  in  culinary  operations 
and  confectioncp,-.  RcfcrrinR  to  the  article  GELATIN  for  a 
general  account  of  ihii  suljLV.aiicc-,  ii  is  only  necessary  to  state 
here  that  gelatigeiious  or  glue-lorining  tiisucs  occur  in  the  hones, 
skins  and  intestines  of  all  animals,  and  that  by  extraction  with 
hot  water  these  agglutinating  materials  are  removed,  and  the 
aohition  on  ovaporating  aod  oooUng  yields  a  jeUs^fike  substance 
— gelatin  or  glue. 

Ghiea  may  be  most  coavemently  classified  according  to  their 
aoonea:  bona  glu^  lUn  gbM  aod  fiab  glue;  these  may  be 
ngavdad  severally  as  impure  fDcna  of  bone  gdada,  ikin  gdatbi 
aiM^  iifaglaw 

Bone  Glue.— the  mannfactnre  of  gbw  tlMhonea  atvauppUcd 
fresh  or  after  ha\'ing  been  used  for  making  soupa;  Indian  and 

South  .American  bones  are  unsuitable,  since,  by  reason  of  their 

previous  Ircaimeul  with  steam,  both  their  fatty  ■mii  ^iir  forming 
coiwtilucnls  have  been  already  removed  (to  a  great  extent). 
On  the  average,  fresh  bones  contain  about  50°o  of  mineral 
matter,  mainly  calcium  anil  magnesium  phosphates,  about 
12%  each  of  tnoislurc  and  fat,  the  remainder  iH-inR  other 
organic  matter.  The  mineral  matter  reappears  in  commerce 
duefly  as  artificial  manure;  the  fat  is  cmpiloyed  in  the  candle, 
soap  and  glycerin  industries,  while  tin-  other  organic  matter 
•Uivliea^ue. 

Tbe  acnaiatioa  of  the  fat,  or  "  de-greasiitg  of  tbe  bones  " 
is  efiected  (i)  bgr  boiliiig  the  bonca  with  water  in  open  vciacis  ; 
(s)  by  treatBeat  with  steam  under  imasure;  or  (3)  by  means 
sfsolvwti.  Tbe  last  process  bsupeneding  the  first  two,  which 
gfva  a  poor  return  of  fat — a  valuable  ronsidcratioa-7«iid  also 
involve  the  loss  of  a  certain  amount  of  glue.  Many  solvents 
have  been  i)roi>osed;  the  greatest  commercial  success  apfuars 
to  attend  Scottish  shale  oil  and  natural  petroleum  (Russian  or 
Aacxicaii)  boiling  at  about  lob*  C  Tlie  vewels  ia  wfaieb  tb« 


extraction  is  carried  out  consist  of  upright  cylindrical  boilecs, 
provided  with  manholes  for  charging,  a  false  bottom  on  whidi 
the  bones  rest,  and  with  two  steam  coils  one  for  heating  only, 
the  otlier  for  leading  in  "  live  "  steam.  There  is  a  pipe  from 
tbe  top  of  the  vessel  leading  to  a  condensing  plant,  llie  vessels  ' 
are  arranged  in  batteries,  in  the  actual  operation  the  boiler 
is  charged  with  bones,  solvent  is  run  in,  and  the  mixture  gradual^ 
heated  by  Jnpaaa  9f  tbe  dry  ooil}  the  spirit  distib  over,  owijAlg 
with  it  the  water  ptcaeut  in  ^  benes;  and  after  a  tine  the 
extracted  fat  is  run  off  from  dbdaige  codnln  the  bottom  of  the 
extractor.*  A  fresh  charge  of  lotvcat  is  Introduced,  and  the  cycle 
refwated;  this  is  repeated  a  third  and  fourth  time,  after  which 
the  bones  contain  only  about  o-2"„  of  fat,  and  a  little  of  the 
solvent,  which  is  removed  iiv  'iln.ving  in  live  steam  under  70  to 
80  tb  pressure.  The  de-Kfe-iied  bones  are  now  cleansed  from 
all  dirt  and  flesh  by  rotation  in  a  horizontal  cylindrical  drum 
covered  with  stout  wire  gauze.  The  attrition  accompanying 
this  motion  suflucs  to  remove  the  lcH)5ely  adherent  mailer, 
which  falls  through  the  meshes  of  the  gauze;  this  meal  contains 
a  certain  amount  of  glue-forming  matter,  and  is  generally 
passed  through  a  finer  mesh,  the  Kiiduum  being  wo^ed  up  in 
the  glue-bouse,  and  the  floor  whidi  pastes  through  being  sold 
as  a  boDe-meal,  or  used  as  a  msoure. 

The  bonce,  wUdi  now  ooatain  5  to  6%  at  ^ue-fionniBg 
nitrogen  and  aboitt  to%  of  caldim  pikoqdbate,  an  nact  treated 
for  glue.  Tbe  moat  eoDnamical  praoeia  conists  in  Siteaming 
the  ':ioncs  under  pressure  (15  lb  to  start  with,  afterwards  $  lb) 
in  upright  cylindrical  boilers  fitted  with  false  bottoms.  The 
glue-liquors  'I'leet  Ijeiieaih  the  false  bottoms,  and  when  of  a 
strength  cqu.il  in  iiliout  .■o"c,  dry  glue  they  arc  run  off  to  the 
clarifiers.  The  first  runnings  contain  about  65  to  70%  of  the 
total  glue;  a  second  steaming  extracts  another  35  to  3o"o.  For 
clarifying  the  solutions,  ordinary  alum  is  used,  one  pari  being 
used  for  100  parts  of  dry  glue.  The  alum  is  added  to  the  hot 
liquors  ,  and  the  temperature  raised  to  100°;  it  is  then  allowed 
to  settle,  and  tbe  surface  scum  removed  by  filtering  through 
coarse  calico  or  fine  wire  fiUm. 

Tbe  dear  Uqnomare  now  wmcfntiated  to  a  aticagth  of  alxmt 
3i%diyi^inwinterand3S%iitsamBsr.  This  is  invariably 
effected  fa  vacutmi  pans— open  boiling  yields  a  dark-«olouied 
and  infoisr  product.  Many  types  of  vacuum  plant  are  Id  use; 
the  Yaryan  form,  invented  by  H.  T.  Yaryan,  is  perhaps  the  belt, 
and  the  double  effect  system  is  the  most  efficient.  After  con- 
centration the  liquors  .ire  lilcac.hed  by  blowing  in  sulphur 
dioxide,  manuf;u;turc<l  by  burning  sulphur;  by  this  means  the 
colour  can  be  lightened  to  any  desired  degree.  The  liquors  are 
now  run  into  galvanized  sheet  iron  troughs,  2  ft.  long,  6  in. 
wide  and  5  in.  dei  p,  whore  •hey  ningeal  to  a  firm  jelly,  which  is 
subsequently  removed  by  cutting  round  ilie  edges,  or  by  w  arming 
with  hot  water,  and  turning  tbe  cake  out.  The  cake  is  sliced 
to  sheets  of  convenient  thickness,  generally  by  means  of  a  wire 
knife,  Le.  a  piece  of  wire  placed  in  a  frame.  Mechanical  slicers 
acting  on  this  principle  arc  in  use.  Instead  of  allowing  the 
sofaitioB  to  OOD^eal  in  troughs,  it  may  be  "  cast  "  on  sheets  of 
^ass,  the  bottoma  of  which  are  cooled  by  running  water.  After 
congeaUng,  the  tremulous  jcDy  is  dried;  thii  b  aa  <>pciatioB 
of  great  nicety:  the  desiccation  must  bo  shnr  and  la  wneraOy 
cfTccted  by  circulating  a  rajtid  current  of  tb  about  tne  cakea 
supported  on  nets  set  in  frames;  it  occupies  from  four  to  five 
(lays,  and  the  cake  conlains  on  the  average  from  10  to  1,5%  of 
water. 

Skill  (Hue. — In  the  preparation  of  skin  glue  the  materials 
usc<l  are  the  parinj;s  and  cutlin^:s  of  hidc-s  from  tan-yards,  the 
cars  of  oxen  and  sheep,  the  skins  of  rabbits,  hares,  cats,  dogs 
and  other  animals,  the  parings  of  tawed  leather,  parchment 
and  old  gloves,  and  many  otiier  misceUaneous  scraps  of  animal 
matter.  Much  cxpeiience  is  needed  in  order  to  prepare  agood 

*  TUs  fat  contains  a  umall  quantity  of  solvent,  which  is  removed 
by  beating  with  steam,  when  the  solvent  distils  off.  Hot  water  is 
then  run  in  to  melt  the  fat.  which  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  is  floated  off.  Another  boiling  with  water,  and  a^ain  Hoating 
off,  frees  the  tat  from  dirt  and  mineral  natter,  and  the  product  is 
ready  for  oukiag. 
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glue  from  such  heterogeneous  materials;  one  blending  may  be 
a  success  and  another  a  failure.  The  raw  material  has  been 
^Qvided  into  three  great  divisions:  (i)  sheep  pieces  and  fleshings 
(eua,  &c.);  (i)  ox  fleshings  and  trimmings;  (3)  ox  hides  and 
pieoa;  the  best  glue  is  obtained  from  a  mixtttR  of  the  Ude, 
ear  and  &oe  cUppuiBa  of  the  ok  and  The  mr  aateriil 
or  "  itodt "  b  int  steeped  for  bom  two  to  ten  weeks,  according 
to  its  nature,  in  wooden  vats  or  pits  with  lime  water,  and  after- 
wards carefully  dried  and  stored.  The  object  of  the  lime  stccpinf; 
is  to  remove  any  blood  and  flesh  which  nwy  be  attached  to  the 
skin,  and  to  form  a  lime  soap  with  the  ia'Jy  m.itler  present. 
The  "  screws  "  or  glue  pieces,  which  may  be  kept  a  long  time 
without  undergoing  change,  are  washed  with  a  dilute  hydro- 
chloric aciii  to  remove  all  lime,  and  then  very  thoroughly  with 
water;  they  r.rc  now  .allowed  to  drain  and  dry.  The  skins 
arc  then  placed  in  hemp  nets  and  introduced  into  an  open  boiler 
which  has  a  false  bottom,  and  a  tap  by  which  liquid  may  be  run 
off.  As  the  boiling  proceeds  test  quantities  of  h'quid  are  from 
time  to  time  examined,  and  when  •  aaapie  is  found  on  cooling 
to  foin  a  sttf  Jel^r,  iiiiich  hqvani  lAaii  it  ooDtaina  aiwut  33  % 
diy  glue,  It  is  rea4y  to  draw  cir.  He  adutloin  is  then  run  to  a 
daiUier,  in  which  a  teraperatniv  sufficient  to  keep  it  fluid  is 
maintained,  and  in  this  way  any  impurity  is  permitted  to  subside. 
The  glue  solution  is  then  run  into  wooden  troughs  or  coolers  in 
which  it  M  ts  to  a  firm  ji  lly.  The  cakes  are  removed  as  in  the 
case  of  bone  jjlue  (see  above),  and,  having  been  placed  on  nets, 
arc,  in  the  Scolti;-ii  practice,  drietl  by  exposure  to  open  air. 
This  primitive  method  has  many  di.sadvaniagcs:  on  a  hot 
day  the  cake  may  become  unshapely,  or  melt  and  slip  through 
the  net,  or  dry  so  rapidly  as  to  cracic;  a  frost  may  produce 
fissures,  while  a  fog  or  mist  may  precipitate  moisture  on  the 
surface  and  occasion  a  mouldy  appearance.  The  surface  of  the 
cake,  which  is  generally  dull  after  drying,  is  polished  by  washing 
with  water.  The  practice  of  boiling,  daiification^  cooling  and 
diyinft  li^ich  has  been  alrcadly  described  in  the  case  of  bone  glue, 
has  been  alto  applied  to  the  separation  of  skin  glue. 

Fisk  Gue. — Whereas  isinglasa,  a  very  pure  gelatin,  is  yielded 
by  the  sounds  of  a  limited  number  of  fish,  it  is  found  that  all 
fish  offals  yield  a  glue  possessing  considerable  adhesive  properties. 
The  manufacture  consists  in  thoroughly  washing  the  offal  with 
water,  and  then  discharging  it  into  extractors  with  live  stcutn. 
After  digestion,  the  liquid  is  run  otT,  allowed  10  stand,  the 
upper  oily  layer  removed,  and  the  lower  gluey  solution  clarified 
with'alum.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered,  concentrated  inopen  vats, 
and  bleached  with  sulphur  dioxide.'  Fish  glue  is  a  light-bruwn 
viscous  liquid  which  has  a  distinctly  disagreeable  odour  and 
an  acrid  taste;  these  disadvantages  to  its  use  are  avoided  if  it 
be  boiled  swth  a  little  water  and  z%  of  sodium  phwjtate,  and 
0-oss  %  of  narfharinf  added. 

.Plr^^irliM  i|fGifaie.p-A  food  quallar  of  ghw  should  be  free  to 
all  specks  aaid  (rit,  have  a  unifonu,  tight  Inowmih-jrdbw, 
transparent  appearance,  and  should  broilc  with  ai^y  fracture. 
Stecpied  for  some  Lime  in  cold  water  it  softens  and  swells  up 
without  dissolving,  and  when  again  dried  it  ought  to  resume  its 
original  properties.  Under  the  i,-itlucncc  of  heal  it  entirely 
dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  thin  syrupy  fluid  with  a  not 
disagreeable  smell.  The  adhesiveness  of  different  qualities  of 
glue  varies  considerably;  the  best  adhesive  is  formed  by  steeping 
the  glue,  broken  in  small  pieces,  in  water  until  they  arc  quite 
soft,  and  then  placing  them  with  just  sufficient  water  to  effect 
solution  in  the  glue-pot.  The  hotter  the  glue,  the  better  the 
joint;  remelted  glue  is  not  so  strong  as  the  freshly  prepared; 
and  newly  manufactured  glue  is  inferior  to  that  wliich  has  been 
long  in  stock.  It  is  tbeiefore  seen  that  many  factors  enter  into 
the  determination  of  the  cohesive  power  of  ^e;  a  wdl-prepared 
joint  may,  under  favourable  conditions,  withstand  a  pull  of 
about  700  lb  per  sq.  in.  The  following  table,  after  Omarsch, 
sh<r,vs  the  holding  power  of  i^ned  joinia  with  various  kinds  of 
wooda. 

•The  residue  in  the  extractors  is  usually  driotl  in  stcam-hcatcd 
vessels,  and  mixed  with  potassium  and  magnesium  salts:  the  product 
ia  then  put  on  the  market  as  fish-potash  guano. 
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Special  Kinds  of  Glues,  CcmftUi.  iir.  — liy  \  irt;ie  of  the  fact  that 
the  word  "  glue  "  is  frc(]ueatly  used  to  denote  many  adhcsivca,  which 
may  or  may  not  contain  gelatiaj|theie  will  sow  be  givas  an  account 
of  some  special  preparations.  These  may  be  eonwraJently  divided 
into:  (i)  liquid  fihies,  mixtures  containing  gelatin  which  do  not 
jelly  at  ordinary  temperatures  but  still  possess  adhesive  properties; 
(2)  water-proof  glues,  including  mixtures  containing  gelatm.  and 
also  the  "  marine  gluca,"  which  contiiia  no  glue;  (3}  i^lucs  or  cements 
r(jr  special  _purpOi>es,^«.j.  for  cementing  glass,  pottery,  leather,  Stc., 
fur  cemeatlng  disaimiiar  materials,  sucn  as  paper  or  Kstluar  to  iron. 

_  Liquid  Gihicr.— Hie  demand  for  liquid  glues  is  mainly  due  to  the 
di-sadxiantaRcs — the  necessity  of  dissolving  and  using  while  hot— 
of  ordinary  kIuc.  They  are  generally  prepared  by  adding  to  a  warm 
glue  solution  some  reagent  which  destroys  the  property  of  gelatinizing. 
The  rLaj;ents  in  common  use  arc  aci  tir  at  id ;  magnesium  chloride, 
u.scd  fur  a  glue  employed  by  printers;  hydrochloric  acid  and  sine 
sulphate:  nitric  arid  and  lead  snlpfaates  and  phosphoric  acid  and 
ammonium  carbonate. 

Water-proof  C/u«.— Numerous  recipes  for  water-proof  glues  have 
Ixm  publisl)e<l;  rUio,  having  been  swollen  by  soaking  in  water, 
di'ixjived  in  four  fu'ths  its  weight  of  linseed  oil,  furn!»nes  a  good 
water-proof  adhesive;  linseed  oil  varni.Nli  and  litharge,  added  to 
a  glue  solution,  is  alMj|use<l;  rt^^in  added  to  a  hot  clue  solu- 
tion in  water,  and  afterwards  diluted  with  tiupentine,  is  another 
recipe;  the  best  glue  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  dissolving  one 
part  of  glue  in  one  and  a  half  p;irt.s  of  water,  and  then  adding 
one-fu'ticth  part  of  pota-ssium  bii  liromale.  Alcoholic  solutions  of 
v.iii<iii-.  Kn:"'.  ii'id  alw  tannic  acid,  confer  the  same  proporiv  on 
gUie  S' iliji  ii>ri«.  The  "  marine  glues  "  are  si iliM  iaiis  <if  india-rubber, 
shellac  or  asphaltum,  or  mixtures  of  the.sc  Aub»tances,  in  benzene  or 
naphtha.  Jeffrey's  marine  glue  is  formed  by  dissolving  India-rubber 
in  four  parts  01  beoaene  and  adding  two  parts  of  shellac:  It  is 
extensively  used,  being  easily  applied  and  drying  rapidly  and  hard. 
Another  water-proof  glue  which  contains  no  gelatin  is  obtainod  by 
heating  lin^ccd  oil  with  five  parts  of  cjuicklimc;  when  cold  it  forms 
a  h.u<l  itias-'.  which  melts  on  heating  like  ordinary'  glue. 

Sprtial  Glues. — There  arc  innumeralile  recijjes  for  adbcaives 
specially  applicable  to  certain  substances  and  under  oolain  oen- 
ditiona.  For  repairing  glass,  ivory,  &c.  iainglaos  (?.«.),  which  may  be 
replaced  by  fine  gliie,  yields  valuable  cements;  bookbinders  employ 
an  elastic  glue  obtained  from  an  ordinary  glue  dilution  and  glycerin, 
the  water  being  expelled  liy  hr,itiii>; ;  an  efTu  ient  cx-nicnt  for  mounting 
photographs  is  olit.mi.Ml  l.y  dis-^'jlvini;  eliie  in  ten  ;\irls  <jf  aleuhcd 
and  adding  one  part  of  glycerin;  portable  or  mouth  glue — so  named 
because  it  melts  in  the  mouth— ia  prepared  by  dtMolving  one  part  of 
sugar  in  a  solution  of  four  parts  of  glue.  An  india-rubber  snbttitute 
is  obiaiiu'd  by  adding  sodium  tuagstate  and  bydrachloric  acM  to  a 
stniriK  k-lue  solutko;  thIs  prcpuation  may  te  rotted  out  when 

heati-d  to  (jo". 

For  further  details  sec  Thnnuts  LanilH  rt,  Glue,  Ceiuline  aiui  llirir 
Allied  Products  (London,  1005);  K.  L.  Fcrnbach,  Glues  and  Geialine 
1907):  U.  C  Standage^  AtgMifmmIt  tf     Kmit  Jtr  aU  Pwtpotu 
1907). 

GLUTARIC  ACID,  or  XoRMir.  Pvkotartaric  Acid, 
HOiC  CHj  CHj-CHr  CO'jH,  an  organic  arid  prep.ired  by  the 
reduction  of  a-oxyglutaric  acid  with  hydriodic  acid,  by  reducing 
glutaconicacnd.IIOiC  CHrCHrCH  CO-.H,  with  sodium  amalgam, 
by  conversion  of  trimcthylcne  bromide  into  the  cyanide 
and  hydrolysis  of  this  compound,  or  from  acetoacetic  ester, 
which,  in  the  form  of  its  scHlium  derivative,  condenses 
with  0-iodopropionic  ester  to  form  acetoglutaric  ester, 
CHo  CO  CH(C0,CiH4)-CHj  CH.  CO,C,Hi,  from  which  glutaric 
add  is  obtained  l^hydrolysts.  Itisalao(rf)tainedwliensebacic, 
stearic  and  oMe  aehb  ale  ondiwd  with  nitric  add.  Itaystal- 
iiacs  in  lacge  monodinic  prisms  which  mdt  at  97*^  Ct  mid 
distib  between  302**  and  304°  C,  practically  without  decomposi- 
tion. It  is  soluble  in  water,  silcohol  and  ether.  By  long  heating  the 
add  is  converted  into  its  anhydride,  which,  however,  is  obLtined 
more  readily  by  heating  the  silver  salt  of  the  acid  with  acetyl 
chloride.  By  distillation  of  the  ammonium  salt  glutarimide, 
CK,{CIIj-CP)-Mr,  is  obtaine<!;  it  forms  small  dystsls  mdUng 
at  151°  to  152°  C.  and  subhmcs  unchanged. 

On  the  alkyl  glutaric  acids,  sec  C.  Hell  VRer.,  l88<),  as,  pp.  48,  60), 
C.  A.  Uiscboff         '.^''.^  Auwe»  Cftr.,  1891.  34. 

p.  1923)  and  W.  H.  Fsrldn,  Junr.  (/mm.  CkM.  Sue.  1B96, 09,  p.  s68;. 
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OLDTHf,  a  'tti^,  tenacious,  ductile,  somewhat  clastic, 
nearly  tasteless  and  greyish-yellow  albuminous  substancf. 
obtained  from  the  flour  of  wheat  by  washing  in  water,  in  which 
it  is  insoluble.  Gluten,  when  dried,  loses  about  two  thirds  of 
its  weight,  becoming  brittle  and  semi-transparent  i  when  strongly 
heated  it  crackles  and  swells,  and  burns  like  feather  or  bom. 
It  ■  Mlnble  in  itrong  acetic  acid,  and  in  caustic  alkalis,  which 
kttCf  aHjr  be  taed  for  the  purification  of  starch  in  which  it  is 
pKMUt.  Wbca  tmted  with 't  to  solution  of  bydiodtloric 
kdd  it  nrdt  up,  tai  at  Imsth  torn  •  ttqnld  nssmbUng  a 
solution  of  oHMtBiiny  and  laevonlatoiy  as  mpnb  polarized 
light.  Ifolttened  vith  water  and  exposed  to  tlie  air  gluten 
putrefies,  and  evolves  carbon  dioxide,  hydrogen  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  in  the  end  is  almost  entirely  resolved  into  a  liquid, 
which  containn  leurin  and  ammonium  phosphate  and  acetate.  On 
analysis  gluten  shows  a  comfxjsition  of  alvout  5.?%  of  carbon,  7% 
of  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  15  to  j8%,  besides  oxyK<"n,  and  about 
t  %  of  sulphur,  and  a  small  quantity  of  inorganic  matter.  Accord- 
ing to  H.  Ritthausen  it  is  a  mixture  of  gfutencasein  (Liebig's 
vefetable  fibrin),  gluUnfibrin,  gliadin  (I'flanzenleim),  tfutin  or 
vegetable  gdatin,  and  mtutdin,  which  are  all  closely  allied  to  one 
anothier  in  rhfminil  mmpoiition.  It  is  the  gUadin  which  confers 
upon  ghitea  its  capacity  of  cohering  to  form  elastic  masses,  and 
of  sepaiatlng  icadDy  from  associated  starch.  In  the  so-called 
gluten  of  the  Hour  of  barley,  rye  and  raaiae,  this  body  is  absent 
(H.  Ritthausen  and  U.  Kreusler).  The  gluten  yielded  by  wheat 
which  has  undergone  fermentation  or  has  begun  to  sprout  b 
devoid  of  toughness  and  ela-tifi'y,  These  qualities  can  be 
restored  to  it  by  kneading  with  salt,  lime-water  or  alum.  Gluten 
is  employed  in  the  manufarf.ire  of  gluten  bri  ad  and  biscuits 
for  the  diabetic,  and  of  cho<olatc.  and  also  in  the  adulteration 
of  tea  and  cofTcc.  I'or  making  bread  it  must  he  used  fresh,  as 
otherwise  it  dccom{X)iscs,  and  does  not  knead  well.  Granulated 
gluten  is  a  kind  of  vennicelli,  made  In  some  starch  manufactories 
by  mixing  fresh  gluten  with  twice  its  weight  of  flour,  and  granu- 
lating by  means  of  a  cylinder  and  contained  stirrer,  each  armed 
with  qAOf  and  revolving  in  opposite  directions.  The  pmcess 
is  completed  by  the  drying  and  siftmg  of  the  granules. 

OLUnOM,  or  WoLVEBiNE  (CWs  hams),  a  camfvonms 
mammal  belonging  to  the  Mustdidiu,  or  weasel  family,  and  the 
solo  representative  of  its  genus.  The  legs  are  short  and  stout, 
with  large  feet,  l!ie  toes  of  which  terminate  in  strong,  sharp 
claws  considerably  curved.  The  mode  of  progression  is  scmi- 
plantignule.  In  size  and  form  the  glutton  is  something  like  the 
badger,  measuring  from  to  3  ft.  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  thick 
bushy  tail,  which  is  about  8  in.  long.  The  head  is  broad,  the 
eyes  are  small  and  the  bock  arched.  The  fur  consists  of  an  under- 
growth of  short  woolly  hair,  mixed  with  long  straight  hairs, 
to  the  abundance  and  length  of  which  on  the  sides  and  tail 
IliM  (iwrturt  TTTt  ilTF  ■'■•utt  it— — The  oolour  of  the  fur 
%  WMUdi^teoiRii  with  a  hmad  bimd  of  chestant  stfetching 
^ram  the  dnoldenahwg  each  dde  of  the  body,  the  two  meeting 
near  tlbe  root  of  the  tail.  Unlike  the  majority  of  arctic  animals, 
the  fur  of  the  glutton  in  winter  grows  darker.  Like  other 
Musteiidae,  the  glutton  is  provided  with  anal  glands,  which 
secrete  a  yellowish  fluid  possessing  a  liighly  fen '  id  odour.  It 
is  a  boreal  animal,  inhabiting  the  northern  regions  of  Iwth 
hemispheres,  but  most  abundant  in  the  circumpolar  area  of  the 
New  World,  where  it  occurs  throughout  the  Hrilish  provinces 
and  Alaska,  being  specially  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Mackenzie  river,  and  extending  southwards  a^  far  as  New 
Vork  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  wolverine  is  a. voracious 
aninuil,  and  also  one  with  an  imiuisitive  disposition.  It  feeds 
on  gntaee,  the  smaller  rodents  and  foxes,  which  it  digs  from 
their  bonowa  dvilBC  the  bueedfais^eaaQn;  but  want  of  activity 
lendtn  It  depeadent  ior  mast  of  its  food  on  dead  caicasee,  wbidi 
It  fteqtiently  obtains  by  methods  that  have  made  it  peculiarly 
obnorious  to  the  hunter  and  trapper.  Should  the  hunter, 
after  succeeding  in  killir.g  hi^  game,  leave  the  carcase  insufTieiently 
protected  for  more  than  a  single  night,  the  glutton,  whose  fear 
of  snares  is  sull.ciont  to  prevent  him  from  touching  it  during 
the  first  night,  will,  if  possible,  get  at  and  devour  what  he  can 


on  the  second,  hiding  the  remainder  beneath  the  snow.  It 
anntiys  the  trapper  h\  fuilo'.ving  up  his  lines  sif  n-.arten-traps, 
often  extending  to  a  length  of  40  to  50  ni.,  each  of  which  it  enters 
from  behind,  extracting  the  bait,  pulling  up  the  traps,  and  devour- 
ing or  concealing  the  entrapped  martens.  So  persistent  is  the 
glutton  in  this  practice,  when  once  it  discovers  a  line  of  Inpo, 
that  its  extermination  along  the  tnpper'e  route  is  a  neceMiy 
preliminary  to  the  success  of  Ui  bntlnesi.  This  is  no  ea^f  task, 
as  the  glutton  M  too  canning  to  be  canity  the  aethodisnecesi 
fully  empkqred  on  the  oder  nanben  of  the  weasd  fcmily. 
The  Xxa9  generally  used  for  this  purpose  is  made  to  resemble 
a  cache,  or  hidden  store  of  food,  such  as  the  Indians  and  hunters 
are  in  the  hahit  of  forming,  the  dinovery  and  rifling  of  which 
is  one  of  the  glutton's  most  congenial  occupations — the  bait, 
instead  of  being  paraded  as  in  most  traps,  being  carefully  con- 
cealed, to  lull  the  knowing  beast's  suspicions.  One  of  the  most 
promineiU  characteristics  of  the  wolverine  is  its  propensity 
to  steal  and  hide  things,  not  merely  food  which  it  might  after- 
wards need,  or  traps  which  it  regards  as  enemies,  but  articles 
which  cannot  possibly  have  any  interest  except  that  of  curiod^. 
The  following  instance  of  this  is  quoted  by  Dr  £.  Coues  in  Ul 
week  on  the  Fur-btarUn  Anmalt  «/  North  Amirieg:  '*A 
huatff  aod  his  famfly  having  left  their  lodge  nngiiawied  daring 


The  Ghitton.  or  Wohwine  (Gal*  kuais). 

their  ab-i  n  i  ,  i  n  their  return  found  it  completely  gutted — the 
walls  wire  there,  but  nothing  else.  Blankets,  guns,  kettles, 
axes,  cans,  knives  and  all  the  other  paraphernalia  of  a  trapper's 
tent  had  vanished,  and  the  tracks  left  by  the  beast  showed 
who  had  been  the  thief.  The  family  set  to  work,  and,  by  carefully 
following  up  all  his  paths,  recovered,  with  some  triflini^ceptions, 
the  whole  of  the  lost  proper^."  The  cunning  displayed  by  the 
^ton  m  unraveUtng  the  snarea  set  for  it  fonne  at  once  the 
admnatkn  and  deqiair  of  eveiy  trapper,  wUle  ha  great  strength 
and  feiodty  Moder  It  a  daogirous  antagonist  to  aaJnals  la^ 
than  itself,  oecasbnall^  fndndmg  man.  The  iuttiog<eeaion 
occurs  in  March,  and  the  female,  secure  in  her  burrow,  produces 
her  young — four  or  five  at  a  birth — in  June  or  July.  In  defence 
of  these  she  is  exceedingly  bold,  and  the  Indians,  .according  to 
Dr  Coues,  "  have  been  heard  to  say  that  they  would  sooner 
encounter  a  she-bear  with  her  cubs  than  a  carcajou  (the  Indian 
name  of  the  glutton)  under  the  same  circumstances."  On 
catching  sight  of  its  enemy,  man,  the  wolverine  before  finally 
determining  on  flight,  is  said  to  sit  on  its  haunches,  and,  in  order 
to  get  a  dearer  view  of  the  danger,  shade  its  eyes  with  one  of 
ita  foce^wa.  When  pressed  for  food  it  becomes  fearless,  and 
liaa  been  knowB  to  oxne  oo  hoard  an  ice-bound  vessel,  and  in 
presenceof  the  crew  seise  a  can  of  meat.  The  ghitton  is  vahaable 
for  its  fur,  which,  when  aevenl  skins  are  sewn  together,  fonns 
elegant  hearth  and  carriage  rugs.  (R.  L.*) 

GLYCAS,  MICHAEL.  Byzantine  historian  (according  to  some 
a  .Sicilian,  according  to  others  a  (^^r^iote).  flourished  <luring  the 
I2tb  century  a.d.    His  chief  work  is  his  ChronUk  of  events 
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from  ihe  rrratior.  of  ihi:  wurld  lo  iht  death  uf  Alexias  l.Com- 
nenus  It  is  i-xtfL-mely  brief  and  written  in  a  jx)pular 

style,  but  tcx)  much  sji.icc  is  devoted  lo  thcologicul  and  s;  icntific 
matters.  Olycxs  u^i  also  tin-  author  of  a  thcologiail  treatise 
and  ft  number  of  letteis  on  theological  questions.  A  poem  uf 
lOM  fee  "  political "  vencs,  written  daring  his  imprisonment 
M  ft  chftige  of  slandering  a  nrighbour  and  contaiuini;  an  appeal 
to  the  emperor  Manuel,  is  still  extant.  The  exact  nature  of  his 
^tkaiot  n  not  known,  bnt  the  aonm:  to  his  afifMftl  waa  that  be 
was  deprived  of  Ms  ey«ai|ht  by  the  emperar^  oiden. 

Editions:  "  Chronicle  airf  Lette«,"Jn  J.  P.  Migne,  PatrMozin 
Graeca,  cUnii. ;  [xx-m  " 
i. :  see  als*!  F.  I  !ir?<  h 
in  Sitxung'tlifri.  h<--  li. 
Gruber'a  AUtemetnr  Htnyklopadte. 

GLYCBRIM.  GtvcERiKE  or  Glycerol  (in  pharmacy  Giy- 
arinum)  (from  Or.  YXvafo,  sweet),  ft  trihydric  alcohol, 
tvOiydrozypnipttie,  C|H|(OH)^  It  b  obtainabk  torn  nost 
natunl  ffttty  bodies  Iqr  tlw  action  of  alkftlb  awl  aimibr  feageols, 
whereby  the  fats  aw  dcoonvoaed,  water  being  taken  up,  and 
glycerin  being  formed  together  with  the  ftUcaKae  lah  of  some 
porticulir  acid  (varying  with  the  nature  of  the  fat).  Owing  to 
their  possession  of  this  common  property,  thesi'  natural  fatty 
bodirs  and  various  artitiri.il  di  riv;viivis  <>t  glycerin,  which 
behave  in  the  same  w,iy  when  treat eii  with  alkalis,  are  known 
as  glyccrides.  In  the  ordinary  process  of  soap-making  the 
glycerin  remains  dtaolmd  in  the  Mpwons  Uqtton  bom  wfaicb  the 
soap  is  separated. 

Glycerin  was  discovered  in  1779  by  K.  W.  Scheele  and  named 
OhUss  {frimcipe  doux  da  kuiles — sweet  principle  of  oik),  and 
mm  fuUy  investigated  subsequently  by  M.  £.  Chevrcul,  who 
tHuned  it  gljroenn,  M.  P.  £.  Bertbdot,  and  many  other  chemisu, 
from  whoK  rcseudies  H  nsolts  Oat  tflycerbi  is  a  trihydric 
alcohol  indicated  by  the  formula  CiHt(OH)i,  the  natural  fats 
and  oils,  and  the  glycerides  generally,  being  substances  of  the 
nature  of  t !)m;Mmnil  esters  formed  from  glycerin  by  the  replace- 
ment of  the  hydrogen  of  the  OH  groups  by  the  radicals  of 
certain  acids,  called  for  that  reason  '"  fatty  acids."  Th>  rrl  it  Ion- 
ship  of  tliese  glyccrides  to  glycerin  is  shown  by  the  s<'rie;s  ot  tx>dics 
formed  from  glycerin  by  replacement  of  hydrogen  by  "  stcaryl  " 
(Ct,H„0),  the  radic.1l  of  stearic  acid  (Ct»Ha,0  Oil)  :— 
Glycerin.       Monostcarin.  Uistcarin.  Tristcarln. 

(  H,  OH     CH,  0(Ci,H„0)     CH,  Oa"iiIi«0)     rH,  0{r„HuO) 

I  I  I 

(  H  OH      CH  OH  CH  O(CuHmO)     CH  0(C«H,.0) 

(11,  OH     ^U,  OH  (^H.  OH  (^H,  0(C,,H..O) 

The  process  of  saponification  may  be  viewed  as  the  gradual 
progressive  transformation  of  tristcarin,  or  some  analogously 
constituted  substance,  into  distearin,  monostcarin  and  glycerin, 
or  as  the  similar  transformation  of  a  sub.stancc  analogous  to 
distearin  or  to  monostcarin  into  glycerin.  If  the  reaction  is 
brought  about  in  presence  of  an  alkali,  the  acid  set  free  becomes 
tnaabnned  into  the  ooneaponding  alkaline  ailt;  but  if  the 
dtamfKMitioo  is  effected  without  the  presence  of  an  alkali 
(Ia  bgr  means  of  water  alone  or  by  an  acid),  the  acid  set  free 
mid  the  glycerin  are  obtained  totetbor  in  ft  form  whicb  uiuaUy 
admits  of  their  ready  sepoiatiDa.  It  is  neticenble  that  with 
few  exceptions  the  fatty  and  Otly  matters  occurring  in  nature 
arc  substances  analogous  to  triateftrin,  t.c.  they  are  trebly 
replaccii  glycerins.  AaoBgst  these  g^foeridcft  any  lie  mcatMned 
the  following: 

Tristeartn — CjHi(0  Ci«HnO)i.  The  chief  constituent  of  hard 
animal  fat!^,  huch  as  Ix-ei  and  mutton  ullow,  &c.;  at-so  con- 
tained in  many  vecctable  fats  in  »niallcr  quantity. 

7>Mkte — C,Hi(O  ri,HnO),.  Laiydy  present  in  oMvn  oil  and 
Other  iaponifiable  vf(;c>l,d>te  oil?*  .ind  soft  frits :  also  prewnt 
laaniaial  fal»,  e^iK-tially  ho^;'^  lard. 

Tripalmitin — (  jHitO  t'i/.lliiO; ;.  The  chief  constituent  of  palm 
oil;  also  e'inlaiii<-<l  in  i;ri-.ili-r  or  li'--s  i|uaiitilics  in  human 
fat,  olive  oil.  and  other  animal  and  vegetable  fata. 

rmiewMMi*— C*H«(0-C»H«A)f-  The  main  coaatitaent  of  castor 
oiL 

Other  analogous  glycerid*:,  apparently  cont.iined  in 

greater  or  smaller  quantity  in  certam  other  oils.    Thus  in  cows' 


butter,  Iributyrin,  C,Ht(0  C,HiO),,  and  the  analogous  glyccrides 
of  other  readily  volatile  acids  closely  resembling  butyric  acid, 
arc  present  in  small  quan.tity;  the  pro<iuction  of  these  acids 
on  saponihcation  and  distillation  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is 
utilized  as  a  test  of  a  purity  of  butler  as  said.  Truuetin, 
C|Hi(O  CtHiO)t,  is  apparently  contained  in OQd<4iTCroiL  Sons 
other  glyccrides  isolated  from  natural  sources  are  analogous 
in  composition  to  iristearin,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the 
three  ladicBls  which  leplafie  hydrosm  in  glycerin  are  not  all 
identical;  thos  kephsmi,  mydin  and  ledtUn  are  glyceridct 
in  which  two  hydrogens  are  replaced  by  fatty  acid  ■•ifWK 
and  the  third  by  a  complex  phosphoric  acid  derivative. 

Glycerin  is  also  a  product  oi  certain  kinds  of  fermentation, 
especially  of  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  sugar;  consequently 
it  is  a  coiisli'.uiTit  o)  man',-  ivini-s  and  o-.lur  fermented  liquors. 
AccordiJig  to  Louis  I'astcur,  about  a'o'h  id  the  sugar  traii^iurmed 
under  ordinary  conditions  in  the  lermcntation  of  gr.ipe  juice 
and  similar  saccharine  liquids  into  alcohol  ajid  other  products 
becomes  convened  into  glycerin.  In  certain  natural  fatty 
substances,  e.g.  palm  oil,  it  exists  in  the  free  state,  SO  that  it  can 
be  separated  by  washing  with  boiling  iRStCTf  wUcb  dissolves 
the  gbrccxin  but  not  the  fatty  gtyirid**- 

Pnq^sf .— Glyonhi  is  a  visiad,  ookmlas  Ikpiid  of  9.  fr. 
1-365  at  x$*  C  potseaaing  a  somewhat  sweet  taste;  hdow  e*  C 
it  solidifica  to  a  white  crystalline  maw,  whkdi  melb  at  17*  C. 
When  heated  alone  it  partially  volatilizes,  but  the  greater  part 
decomposes;  under  a  prc&sure  of  12  mm.  of  mcrcur>'  it  boils 
at  i;o"  C.  In  an  atmosphere  of  steam  it  distils  without  decom- 
position under  ordinary  barometric  pressure.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  water  and  alcohol  in  all  proixirtioiis.  but  is  insoluble 
in  ether.  It  ix)ss4.-s.st!s  considerable  solvent  powers,  whence  it  is 
employed  for  numerous  purposes  in  pharmacy  and  the  arts. 
Its  viscid  character,  and  its  non-liability  to  dry  and  harden  by 
exposure  to  air,  also  fit  it  for  various  other  uses,  such  as  lubrica- 
tion, &c,  whilst  iU  peculiar  physicsi  characters,  enabling  it  t« 
blend  wiUi  cither  aqfuom  at  oily  matters  under  certain  ciicum> 
stsnces,  under  itanaeftilingiBdieiitiaalaife  number  of  pwducta 
of  moied  Uads. 

ifanpfaeltife.—'nit  afanfllast  modes  of  preparing  purs  glycerin  are 
based  on  the  saponification  of  fats,  either  bv  alkalis  or  by  superheated 

stcim,  and  on  the  rircumstance  that,  although  glycerin  cannot  be 
distilled  )iy  ilsi  If  under  the  ordinary  pressure  without  decomposi!ion, 
it  can  be  rr-^dily  %'olatiliwd  in  a  rurrent  of  s(iperl»eated  steam. 
Commercial  xlMrnn  is  rm  s; Iv  obtained  from  the  "spent  lyes" 
of  the  ttoap-Miaker.  In  the  van  Ruymt>ckc  proce&s  the  spent  lyca 
are  allowed  to  settle,  and  then  treated  with  "  persulphate  of  iron," 
the  exact  composition  of  which  is  a  trade  secret,  but  it  is  possibly  a 
mixture  of  ferric  and  ferrous  sulphates.  Ferric  hydrate,  iron  soaps 
and  all  insoluble  impurities  arc  precipitated.  The  liquid  i.'-  filter- 
pncascd.  and  any  excess  of  iron  in  the  filtrate  is  |>reciintati  d  by  the 
careful  addition  of  caustic  "jkI  i  ,itid  then  rcm'ived.  The  li<ii;i.:l  then 
evaporated  under  a  vacuum  of  27  to  28  in.  oi  mercury,  and,  when  of 
specific  eravity  1-395  (corresponding  to  aboot  to%  of  glycerin), 
it  is  distilled  under  a  vacuum  01  38  to  29  in.  In  the  Giata  procesi  the 
lye  is  treate<i  with  a  little  milk  of  lime,  the  liquid  then  neutralised 
with  hydrothloru  ,11  id,  .uul  ilu-  lioiiid  filtered.  K\a|x>ratic>n  and 
sulistx|ucnt  i!t-.!ill.ii  iiMi  und.  r  ;i  vacuum  gjvcs  CTudc  glvccrio. 

The  impure  i^lyr-erin  <>!it  unci:  :i-  .il'i'.<\'i'  is  plllflisj  bgr  IsdlBdnatiDn 
in  steam  and  evaporatmn  ui  vai  uum  ]>an«. 

TtcknUaf  Uses. — Betudes  its  use  as  a  startbg-point  In  the  produ^ 
tion  of  "  nitrc«l}'cerin  "  iq.v.)  and  other  chemical  products,  glyccrui 
is  larsely  employed  for  a  numhor  of  purposes  in  the  arts,  it?<  ni>f^io> 
titji!  til!  n iu  beiuK  due  lo  its  |K'ciiliiir  physical  pniiM  rtie!..  Thus  its 
non-liatiility  to  freeze  twhcn  not  absolutely  anhytJrous.  which  it 
practically  never  is  when  freely  exposed  tu  the  .or)  .ind  it--  non- 
vi>UitiUty  at  ordinary  tenqM  rVtures,  combined  with  its  power  of 
always  keepiiig  fluid  and  not  dning  np  and  hardening,  render  it 
valuable  as  a  lubricating  agent  for  dock  work,  watches,  Ac.,  u  • 
substitute  for  water  in  wet  ipis-nteters,  ami  at4  an  ingredient  In 
cataplasms,  plasters,  modelling  clay,  pasty  colouring  matterSt 
dyeing  materials,  moi'^t  mlours  for  artists,  ant!  nijuuriHis  other 
analogou.s  substances  m  h n  li  in  -  n-^ inin  i|  ti ■  \<r  kr]'.\  iv  yi  r  in.i  Mint  ly 
soft  condition.  Olycerin  add  as  a  preservative  against  decomposition, 
owing  to  its  antiseptic  oualitiea,  whkh  alao  led  to  its  benig  smployed 
to  preserve  untanned  Kather  (especially  during  transit  when  ex> 
pciried.  the  hide.s  Ix-ing,  moreover,  kept  soft  and  supple);  to  make 
si/hitions  of  >;elatin,  albumen,  gum,  paste,  cements.  &c.  which  will 
keep  without  decomposition;  to  preserve  meat  and  other  edibles; 
to  mount  anatomical  pn-parations;  t.>  preserve  vaccHne  lymph  un- 
changed; and  for  many  similar  purposes.    Its  solvent  power  is  also 
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utilurftl  in  the  production  of  various  colourinK  fluids,  where  the 
roKiuring  matter  would  not  dissjlvi-  in  tt.iU'r  .ilono;  thus  aniline 
viiilct,  the  tinctorial  constituents  of  madder,  and  various  allied 
colourinK  mattera  diaiiolvc  in  ((Ivccrin,  farming  liquids  which  remain 
oriouiro  even  when  diluted  wttK  water,  the  colouring  matters  hcing 
cither  rctaini-d  in  BUnpt-nMon  or  di-«*olved  by  the  glycerin  present 
in  the  dilutcti  riuid.  (ilyccrin  is  iilso  umployi-d  in  ihe  iiianulutUire 
of  formic  Mid  (q.E.).  (.  trtain  kinds  ol  copying  inks  arc  greatly 
improved  by  the  »ul>!«titu(ii>ii  <if  glywiii*  ia  pwt  W cntwdy,  Mr  the 
suear  or  honey  usually  added. 

In  its  medicinal  use  Klvccrin  ia  fa  anflut  totvent  for  such  sub- 
ttancrs  as  iodine,  alkaiuid^i.  alkaUi,  ftc.,  and  ia  therefore  used  for 
applying  them  to  diseasied  Mirf.irmi,  esfx^uilly  .ls  it  .iiiU  In  their 
absorption.  It  docs  not  eviii-^T-m-  ur  turn  nuii  id,  wliiKt  it«  m.iikoi 
hygroicopic  action  ensurcii  tfiu  moistr.i.^is  anri  >iiftni-ss  of  any  surface 
that  it  covtTx.  (iivcn  by  the  mouth  ulyrcrin  protluces  purging  if 
large  duees  are  administered,  and  ha»  the  s.tnie  action  if  only  a  sinall 
quantity  be  introduced  into  tbc  rectum.  For  this  pur|K>«e  it  i* 
veiy  largely  used  cither  as  a  suppository  or  in  the  fluid  form  (one 
or  two  drachm^l.  The  ro^ult  i*  pri>iiip!,  ■••Tfc  .if"!  p  '.inlt^^f.  Clyrcrin 
is  useless  as  u  (i«i<l  um!     nut  in  n     .1  -^.l;  .1    uit  lut  1  i']-\ivcr 

oil.  Very  Large  doecs  in  animals  cau!<'  lethargy,  collapse  and  dcilth. 

GLYCOLS,  in  organic  cliemistry,  the  gBWie  HMM  gtwa 
to  the  aliphatic  dihgnlik  akofaok.  Then  CDavomds  au^  be 
obtafBcd^lMtlBcllwallgfimMUeiorlMmidcs  («.f.e(Mcnc 
dftmnidt)  «rith  rilver  aottate  «r  with  potasdum  acetate  and 
•kohol,  tlie  fMen  so  prodiictd  bebig  then  hydrolysed  with 
caustic  alkalis,  thtis: 

C,HiBr,H-2CiH,0,Ag-K:,H.(OC,H,0),-K:,H4(OH),+2KC,H.O,; 
hy  the  direct  union  of  water  with  the  aDcylen  oxides;  by  oxida- 
tion of  the  olcfincs  with  cold  potanium  permanganate  solution 
(G.  Wagner,  Btr.,  1888,  31,  or  1^  the  actloii  of  dtrous 

add  on  the  diunines. 

(^yoolt  nay  be  Hawffiw!  primary,  amtuniog  two— CKiOH 
groups;  priwutryseeimdary,  containing  the  grouping— CH(OH)' 
CHrf)H;  sttondary,  with  the  grouping  -  CH(OH)-CH(OH)  - ;  and 
tertiary,  with  the  grouping  >C(OI0'(0H)C<.  The  secondary 
glycols  arc  prepared  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  alde- 
hydes, thus: 

3(Cn,;,Cl|.CIIO4-KnO  =  (CH0;CHCO,K  + 

(CH.KCii  ri!:oH)  riKOH)  rn(rH,):. 

The  tertiary  glycols  arc  known  as  piKr.onuK  .ind  arc  formed 
on  the  reduction  of  kctoi\cs  v^  ill:  Mjilium  L>ni.di;ani 

The  glycols  are  somewhat  thick  liquids,  of  high  iKiiling  point, 
the  pbuicones  only  being  crystalline  sclidb;  they  arc  rr.-idily 
•oiuhle  m  water  and  alcohol,  but  are  insoluble  in  ether.  By  the 
action  of  dehydrating  agents  they  arc  converted  into  aldehydes 
or  ketones.  In  their  general  behavwur  towards  ooidiziiig  agents 
the  primaiy  glycob  behave  veqr  ibnilai^  to  the  ordinary 
pitauiy  alcohols  {q.t.),  but  the  seconJaiy  and  tdttaty  A^cols 
bresk  down,  vielding  roinpounds  with  a  smaOer  caiboa  ooutent. 

Ethylene  glycol,  CjH4(OH)!,  was  first  prepared  by  A.  Wurtz 
iAim.  ekim.,  iSw  I3),  55,  p.  400)  from  ethylene  dibromide  and 
•liver  acetate.  It  is  a  somewhat  ploutant  smellinc  liquid,  Irailing 
at  197°  tr>  11)7' t'.  and  h.iviii^  a  sjiecific  traviiy  of  I  125  {o°).  On 
fusion  with  solid  potash  at  :^i<  C,  it  roniplettly  decomposes,  giving 
leiCalate  and  h\  r]r<>'^c-n. 

r,M,0..-rl.'KK()  =  K:Cj(>.+4H,. 


Two  propylene  glycob,  CiH,Oi,  are  known,  vir.  a-propylene 
gljliol,  CHj  ClKOll; dl.O! 


B|0ldMiiac«tsu* 
flude  with  potash  boIu 


are  known,  vir 
.       _  iiquid  Iwiling  at  lHX°  to  l8i)'°i  and 

obtained  by  ho.itinii;  with  MxHiiini  hv ilri>\ii Ic  atKl  illiiii; 

the  nnxture;  and  trimethyleoe  glycol,  CH|OH-CHfCHiUH.  a 
''CmA  nmind  by  faeillMi  isiiMifayiMie  bro^ 
(A.  Zander,  Am..  l8u.  314,  p.  178). 

OLYCONIC  I  from  dlycon,  a  Greek  lyric  poet),  a  form  of  verso, 
best  knowu  in  CaluJius  and  Horace  (usually  in  the  catak-ctic 
variety  _  r  _  w  -  „  s),  with  three  feel — a  spoiuice  and  two  dac- 
tyls; or  lour — three  trochees  and  a  dactyl,  or  a  dactyl  and  three 
chorees.  Sir  R.  Jcl;b  [xjintcd  out  that  the  last  form  might  be 
varied  by  placing  the  dactyl  second  or  third,  and  according  to  its 
place  this  verse  was  called  a  First,  Second  or  Third  G|yCBnic. 

Cf.  J.  \V.  While,  in  ClanUni  Qmrttriy  (Oct.  1909). 

GITPB  (from  Gr.  yU^,  to  cam),  h  arcUtectun,  a  vertical 
chaandina  ftieae  (see  TaiCLmO. 

OLYPIDDOIf  (Grcdk  for  **  flnted-tooth  ").  a  name  applied 
by  Sir  R.  Owen  to  the  typical  repreaeatative  of  a  group  of 
gigantic,  armadillo-like.  South  American,  extlna  Edentata, 
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characterised  by  having  the  carapace  composed  of  a  solid  piece 
(formed  by  the  union  of  a  multitude  of  bony  dermal  plates) 
without  any  movaUe  riap.  The  facial  portion  of  the  skull  is 
very  short;  a  long  ptoocM  of  the  nazillaijr  bone  dcMeods 
from  the  anterior  pan  of  the  qrgomatic  arch;  and  tJio  aaotndtaf 
timus  of  the  naadihk  ts  remiarfcably  high.  Tim  teeth,  #  fn  the 
later  species,  are  much  alike,  having  two  deep  grooves  or  flatings 
on  each  side,  so  as  to  di\'ide  them  into  three  disi  inr  1  lohes  (fig  ). 
They  arc  very  tall  an<i  ktcw  throuRhn-.n 
life.  The  vertebral  loiumn  is  almost 
entirely  welded  into  a  solid  tube,  but 
there  is  a  complex  joim  at  the  base  of  the 
neck,  to  .illow  the  h' .id  ln-iiiR  retracted 
within  the  carapace.  I  he  limbs  arc  very 
strong,  and  the  feet  short  and  broad,  re- 
sembling externally  those  of  an  elephant 
or  tortois 

Glyptodonts  constitute  a  Ihmily,  the  Gly^rn- 
itmndae.   whow  poiMon  is  next   to  the 

armadillos  (.Dasypodid'ir):  the  proup  t)ein>; 
riprcst'iitcd  by  a  numi  -  r  ot  xcuoric  tyiM-n. 
The  I'kiistoccne  forms,  wli  r-<  n  m.iuis  ivtur 
aliiimlantly  in  the  silt  of  tl  i  l',u.  nos  .\ire^ 
pampas,  are  by  far  the  largest,  the  skull  and 
tail-sheath  in  some  inrtanres  havinc  a  length 
of  from  12  to  16  ft.  In  Glyplaaen  (wtth 
which  Sihislopleurum  i*  idfv.i i'  .il  ^1"'  t:iil- 
5-hc',ith  rijn>i>t-.  of  a  si  r^i/'.  '  ■'■  i  i  !  ■  '  )]'.  ■• 
rings,  gradually  diminishing  in  diameter  from 
base  to  tip.  D^iairus,  tn  wtoicb  the  tail- 
sheath  b  in  the  form  of  a  huge  solid  club,  is 
the  largest  member  of  the  family;  in  Pano- 
chthus  and  SclfTocolyl>ius  (Iloplophorus)  the 
tail-shciith  consists  ba^ially  of  a  small  number 
<if  smooth  rinRs.  ami  terminally  of  a  tube. 
In  some  specimens  of  these  genera  the  homy 
shields  covefiag  the  boay  scutes  of  the  caia- 
pace  have  been  amcrvcd,  and  since  the 

foramina,  which  often  pien-r  the  l.ittor,  stop  tooth  of  a  Glyptodon; 
short  of  the  former,  it  is  evident  that  these  the  upper  figure  show- 
were  for  the  passage  of  blood-vciwcls  and  ing  eoe  side,  and  the 
not  receptacles  for  bristles.  In  the  early  lower  tlie crawu* 
Plcistoceoe  epoch,  when  South  America 
bscane  eowaecled  widi  North  Aamka,  some  of  the  glyptodonts 
fmud  dMlr  wnr  lato  the  lonar  eontiaaat.  Among  theas  awlheia 
forms  aonie  fiam  Teaaa  and  Florida  have  been  refenad  to 
GtypMom.  One  huge  species  from  Texas  has,  however,  been 
made  the  type  of  a  wiarate  genus",  under  the  name  of  Gtypto- 
Iherium  Uxtinum.  In  «ime  respect*  it  show?  aflRnily  with  I'ttmi- 
chthus,  although  in  the  simple  structure  of  the  tail-shcatb  it 
tccalla  the  unaerracntioned  PfaMankottutkmi,  All  the  above 
are  of  Pleistocene  and  perhaps  niocene  sge,  but  in  the  Santa  Cms 
beds  of  Patagcinia  then-  <H  c-ur  the  twti  curious  genera  Profxilitrohot'lo- 
^lorUS  and  Pellrphilus,  the  former  of  whicTi  is  a  primitive  and 
generatiied  type  of  s;lvptr>dont.  while  the  latter  seem^  to  come 
nearer  to  the  .innaililliw.  HiPtli  an-  p  pn-M'ntcd  Ijy  njiii  u  s  of  loni- 
parativcly  small  «ixe.  In  I'rupnUteuhopiophorus  the  scutes  of  the 
carapace,  which  are  less  deeply  sculptured  than  fai  the  larger  glypto- 
donts, are  arranged  in  distinct  transverse  rows,  in  three  ol^wliich 
they  part  Lilly  overlap  near  the  border  of  the  carapace  after  the 
fasliion  ot  (hi  .ifmadillo«.  The  skull  and  limb-bones  exhibit  >everal 
featuri-s  nu  t  wl'.h  in  the  latter,  and  the  vertebrae  of  the  back  are  not 
welded  into  a  <  inti.n.ious  Th'-n  arc  eight  pairs  of  teeth,  the 

first  four  of  which  arc  simpler  than  the  re.-it,  and  may  f>crhai).s  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  premolars.  More  remarkable  is  PtUepkilus,  on 
account  of  the  fact  tlwt  the  teeth,  which  are  simple,  with  a  chevron- 
shaix-d  MTtion,  form  a  continuous  scries  front  the  front  of  the  jaw 
b.u  kivar-isi,  thi-  number  of  p;iir.t  lu  inn 
modification  <if  tbf  chamrrcr,  wen  of  I  hi 
in  the  earlier  artirle   iv  n  rnli  -rH  i'--,ir 

of  horn-like  scutes,  and  the  scutes  oi  the  carapace  and  tail,  which 
are  loosely  opposed  or  liightly  owriappirg,  toim  a  aussbcr  of  trans- 
verse TOWS. 

LiTKRATi  RK.— R.  I.vdekker,  "The  Extinct  Edentates  of  Ar- 
grniina,"  .lit.  Mut.  La  Plata — P<U.  Argent,  vol.  iii.  p.  7  (1904); 
H.  F.  Osl>orn.  "  '  Glyptotherium  texannm,'  a  C.lyptodont  from  the 
LowcT  Pleistocene  ol  Texas,"  BulL  Amer.  Mus.,  vol.  xvxi.  p.  \qi 
(■903) :  W.  B.Scott, "  Mammalia  of  the  Sanu  Cruz  Beds— Edentau," 
Rtp.  JVfawtsa  Bi^pU.  Is  Patagimit,  vol.  v.  ([fosrigaf}.  (R.  L.*} 

GLrPTOntBK  (fcom  GKi  ikmtt^  OBVcd,  and  AN,  a  place 

of  stor.ige),  an  architectural  term  i^ven  to  a  gallery  for  the 

cxhi'tii:ion  of  sculpture,  and  first  employed  at  Munich,  where  it 
was  built  to  exhibit  the  sculptures  from  the  temple  of  Acgina. 


M  vin.     .Nccordingly,  a 
inir  Kdcntaia.  a»  given 
rin-  head  l>i'ar5<apair 
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GMELIN— GNEISENAU 


GMELIN,  the  name  of  several  distinpiishcd  German  scientists, 
of  a  TLbijigon  l.iniily.  Johann  Cn'or^  (jijiclin  (i6;4-:7jS}, 
an  apothecary  in  TubuiKi-'n,  und  an  atcomplislied  Lh(.-niisL  ;i>r 
the  times  in  which  he  lived,  had  three  b,o:ii.  I'ho  first,  Johaiin 
Conrad  (1702-1759),  wasan  apothecary  and  surgeon  in  Ttibiogcn. 
The  second,  Johann  Georg  (1709-1755),  '^as  appointed  professor 
of  chemistry  and  natural  bistoty  in  St  Petersburg  in  1731,  and 
from  I7i3  to  1743  wa»  CDfRged  in  travelling  through  Siberia. 
The  fruiti  of  U»  Journey  wen  Fkra  SMriea  (4  vols.,  1749- 
1750)  md  tlet»Hi  dwek  Sibiriim  U  voI>>t  i753)'  He  ended  his 
tt  pntfcsBor  of  medidne  at  TiUnngen,  a  post  to  which  he 
was  appointed  in  1749.  The  tfahd  son,  Pliilipp  Friedrich  (1731- 
176S),  was  extraordinary  professor  oif  medicine  at  Tubingen 
in  1750.  and  in  1755  became  ordinary  professor  of  botany  and 
chemistry.  In  the  second  generation  SannK'l  r.t)ri':i.-b  (17.(1- 
1774).  the  son  of  Johann  Conrad,  w.-v-.  aiipoinied  prou-s.sor  of 
natural  history  at  Si  Petersburg  in  i7()(i,  and  in  the  following 
year  started  on  a  journey  through  south  Ku^!:ia.  and  tlie  rt>;iu:i4 
round  the  Caspian  Sea.  On  his  way  bati.  he  v.as  (a]>:ur(il  by 
Usmcy  Khan,  of  the  Kaitak  tribe,  and  died  from  the  ili-treatmcnt 
he  suffered,  on  the  J7th  of  July  1774.  One  of  hus  nephews, 
Ferdinand  Gottlob  von  Gmclin  (1782-1848),  became  professor  of 
medicine  and  natural  history  at  Tiibiugcn  in  1S05,  and  another, 
Christian  GotUob  (1793-1860),  who  in  1828  was  one  of  the 
fiwt  to  deviae  a  process  for  the  artificial  naniifactme  of  ultra> 
marine,  waa  prafenor  of  chcnbtiy  and  pharaMcy  in  the  same 
unlverrity.  In  the  youngest  brandi  01  the  family,  Philipp 
Friedrich  had  a  son,  Johann  Friedrich  (1748-1804),  who  was 
appointed  professor  of  m«;dicinc  in  Tubingen  in  1773,  and  in 

1775  accepted  the  chair  of  medieine  and  ehemistry  at  Gottingcn. 
in  IJ6S  he  published  the  i,ilh  edition  of  Limiaeut.-'  Syslema 
Naturae  with  many  adiiidons  and  alterations.  Ills  sor.  Leopold 
(1788-1853),  was  the  best-known  member  of  the  family.  lie 
Studied  medicine  and  rheniistry  at  Gtittingen.  Tiiliinf;en  and 
Vienna,  and  in  1S13  began  to  lecture  on  chemistry  at  Heidelljerp. 
where  in  1S14  he  was  appointed  extraordinary,  and  in  1S17 
ordinary,  professor  of  chemistry  and  medicine.  He  was  the 
discoverer  of  potassium  fcrric>'anidc  (1812),  and  wrote  the 
UaiMiiek  der  Chemie  (ist  ed.  1817-1819,  4th  c<?.  184^-2855), 
an  inpmtaiit  work  in  its  day,  which  was  translated  into  English 
for  the  Cavendish  Society  by  H.  WatU  (1815-1884)  in  1848- 
1859.  He  reaiiped  hb  chair  in  1853,  and  died  on  the  13th  of 
April  in  the  following  year  at  Helddbcrg. 

GHUMD.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wllrttembcrg,' 
in  a  (  harming  and  fruitful  valley  on  the  Rems,  here  spanned  by 
a  bciuliful  bridge,  31  ni.  E.N.E.  of  Stuttgart  on  the  railway 
to  Xordliugcn.  Pop.  (1905)  l8,6s)().  It  is  surrounded  by  u!d 
walls,  flanked  with  towers,  and  has  a  considerable  number  U 
ancient  buildings,  anKinK  which  are  the  tine  church  of  the  Holy 
Cross;  St  John's  church,  which  ilate?  from  the  time  of  the 
Hobcnstaufcn;  and,  situated  on  a  height  near  the  to^n,  part !> 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  the  pilgrimage  church  of  the  Saviour. 
Among  the  modem  buildings  are  the  gymna^um,  the  drawing 
and  trade  schools,  the  Roman  Catholic  scminar>-,  the  town 
hall  and  the  industrial  art  museum.  Clocks  and  watches  arc 
nuwnfactwred  here  and  also  other  artkle»  of  silver,  while  the 
town  haa  a  oonaidmble  Uade  hi  om,  hop*  and  fniit.  The 
floenery  in  the  ndghbouihood  la  vny  beaatirttl,  near  the  town 
being  the  district  called  little  Switaerland. 

t^mund  wa.s  surrounded  by  walls  in  the  Iwginning  of  the  i2lh 
century  by  DuLe  tredcrick  of  Swabia.  It  received  town  rights 
from  Frederick  Barbaros&a,  and  after  the  extinction  of  the 
Hohenstaufen  bccimc  a  free  imperial  town.  It  rci.tined  its 
indepeiid.  n.  c  till  iSd;,  when  it  came  into  the  pos.scssion  of 
Wurttcmbcrg.  GniUnd  is  the  birth-place  of  the  painter  Hans 
Balilung  (1475-1545)  and  of  the  architect  Hcinrich  Arier  or  Parler 
(B.  1350).  In  the  middle  ages  the  population  was  about  10,000. 

See  Raiser,  Gmand  und  sriiu  UmgihitKi  (18SB), 

'Thorn  arc  two  iilaces  of  this  rwnu>  in  Austria.  (1}  (.innnd. 
a  tr>wn  ill  Lower  Au>itria,  conlainiiiK  a  palace  belonging  to  the 
imperial  family.  (2)  a  town  in  CarinQlia,  with  a  bcavUflU  Gothic 
church  and  some  interesting  ruins. 


I  GMUNUHN,  a  town  and  summer  resoit  of  .Austria,  in  l  p]K.-r 
Au.sfria,  .)o  ni.  S.S.W.  of  Linz  by  rail.  Pop.  (loooi  ~\2tt.  It 
is  situated  ai  the  efflux  of  ihp  Traun  river  from  the  lake  of  the 
same  name  and  is  sunouuded  by  high  mountains,  as  the  Traun- 
stein  (5446  ft.),  the  hrlakogei  (5150  ft.),  the  Wilde  Kogel  (6£6o 
ft.)  and  the  Hdllen  Gcbirgc.  It  is  much  frequented  as  a  health 
and  summer  resort,  and  ha.^  a  variety  of  lake,  brine,  vegetable 
and  pine-cone  baths,  a  hydropathic  CStaUUlinent,  inhalation 
chambeia,  whey  ain^  tic.  There  an  a  peat  aumber  of  ex* 
cunhnia  and  pointa  oi  hitanrt  raoad  Gmanden,  specially  worth 
mentioning  being  the  Traun  Fall,  10  m.  N.  of  Gnrandeo.  It  is 
also  an  Important  centie  «l  the  salt  indiutiy  in  Sabkanmetgnt. 
Gmunden  was  a  town  endrded  with  walls  already  in  1186.  On 
the  14th  of  November  1626,  Fappenheim  completely  defeated 
here  the  army  of  ihe  rebelliaus  peasants. 

SceF.  Krar"-;owi/'.er.  Gc'chiihtc  tier  SiaJ:  CtnunJrn  in  OUritSlerrcieli 
(( imu.-.drn,  1901,  3  \ul>.,'. 

GNAT  (O.  Eng.  piai\,  the  common  English  name  for  the 
smaber  dipterous  Hies  (see  DiPTt;R.\)  of  the  family  CuUcidiit, 
which  are  now  included  among  "  mosquitoes  "  (see  MoiiguiTo). 
The  distinctive  term  has  do  zoological  significance,  but  in 
En^aad  the  "onaquito"  has  oommonly  been  distiaguiabed 
from  the  "  ffMt"  as  n  vadety  o{  Jaiser  tiae  and  nioia  poisonous 
bite. 

OMAfBdMNM,  n  tem  In  aoalagkal  claaiillcatHn,  sngicatad 
as  an  altemative  naraie  for  the  gnup  Artfaropoda  {qjt,).  The 
word,  which  means  **  Jaw-footed/*  nfets  to  the  faa  that  l»  the 
members  of  the  group,  some  of  the  lateral  appendages  or  "  feet  '* 

in  the  region  of  the  mouth  act  as  jaws. 

GNATIA  (also  Fowrn  or  luNATIA,  mod.  Ii;..".?,  near 
Fasanob  an  ancient  city  t»f  the  Peucetii,  and  their  frontier  town 
to-.sards  the  Sallentini  (i.e.  of  Apulia  towards  Calalj.-iai,  in 
Roman  ti.ne.s  of  itfiportance  for  its  trade,  lying  as  it  d;r|  on  the 
sea,  at  the  fioint  where  the  Via  Traiar.a  Juineil  the  co:'.sl  road,' 
jS  n-1.  .^.K.  of  Barium.  1  he  ancient  city  walls  have  been  almost 
entirely  destroyed  IS  recent  times  to  provide  building  material,' 
and  the  place  is  famous  for  the  discoveries  made  in  its  tombs. 
.\  cunsiJcrablc  collection  of  antiquities  fmn  Gnatia  is  preserved 
at  Fasano,  though  the  bat  are  in  the  mnseam  at  Ban.  Gnatia 
was  the  scene  of  the  piod^  at  which  Horace  mocks  (Sal.  i. 
5.  97).  Near  Fasano  are  two  amail  aahterfanttn  chapels  with 
paintings  of  the  nth  century  hJb.  (E.  Bertauz,  L'AH  dant 
rilulU  miridwHolc,  Paris,  1904,  135).  (T.  As.) 

GNEISENAU.  AUGUST  WILHELH  ANTON.  Cottnt  Nf.it- 
HiKiir  VON  i;  700-1831),  Prussian  field  mar.shal,  was  the  son 
of  a  Saxon  oliietr  named  Neilhardt.  Burn  in  i;6o  at  Schildau, 
near  Torgau,  he  was  brought  up  in  great  poverty  tiiere,  and 
!.ubsequcntly  at  Wtir/burg  and  Krftirt.  In  1777  he  enured 
Erfurt  university;  but  two  years  later  joined  .in  Austrian 
regiment  there  quartered,  in  171^2  taking  the  adciitiouai  uanic 
of  Gneisenau  from  some  lost  estates  of  his  family  in  .\uslria, 
he  entered  as  an  officer  the  service  oi  the  margrave  of  Baireulb- 
Anspach.  With  one  of  that  prince's  mercenary  regiments  in 
English  pay  he  saw  active  service  and  gained  valuable  experi- 
cnce  in  th«  War  of  American  Independence,  and  Ktundng 
in  X786,  applied  for  fnisdan  aervloe.  Frederick  the  Great  gave 
hira  a  commliaioD  as  first  liealeoant  in  the  infantry,  hlade 
StalfskapiUn  in  1790,  Gneisenau  served  in  Poland,  i79$-im4> 
and,  subseqticntly  to  this,  ten  years  of  quiet  garrison  life  in 

Jauer  enabled  him  to  undertake  a  wide  r.mge  of  military  Studies. 
Ill  i7y<j  he  uiarried  Ciifulitie  von  Kottwit/..  In  1806  he  was 
one  of  Hohenlohe's  stafif-oflicers,  inipht  at  Jt  iia,  and  a  little 
later  commanded  a  provisional  infant r\  tjri^ade  which  fought 
under  Lcstoec]  in  the  Lit  hu.mi.'.n  (  anip.ii>;n.  Early  in  1807 
Major  von  Gnti.wnau  was  sent  as  commandant  to  (  olbrrs.  which, 
small  and  ill-protected  as  it  was,  succeeded  in  hnldinj?  out  until 
the  peace  of  Tilsit.  The  comnuuklant  received  the  much-prizcd 
order  "  pour  le  m6rite,"  and  was  promoted  lieutenant-colonel. 
.\  wider  sphere  of  work  was  now  opened  to  hittt.    As  chief  of 

'  There  is  no  authority  for  c.tlling  the  latter  Via  Egnatia. 
* U. Swinfaunw.  T^mdjinth*  Tteo 5iesK» (London.  I790)t n.  iSt 
mentions  the  walla  as  being  8  yds.  thick  and  i6caNnsaliw>. 
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aud  i  number  of  tbt  icecgiattiiig  eoBUUittae,  he 
played  »  cnwt  put,  along  iritb  Sdiarnboitat,  In  tlw  «odc  t4  re- 
cowtnicUitttfaeFntttiaaatiDjr.  Acck«Mliai8o9,liesoiM»iiiew 
ttpoo  fainMU,  by  hiaeaefsy,  tbs«upkioo«{  the  AtminaatFtaidi, 

and  Stein's  fall  was  soon  followed  by  Gneiseoau's  letlrement. 
But,  after  visiting  Russia,  Sweden  and  England,  he  returned 
to  Berlin  and  rfbumcd  his  pijLc  as  u  leader  of  the  patriotic 
party.  In  open  military  wutk  and  secrti  machinations  his 
energy  and  patriotism  were  eciually  tested,  and  with  the  out- 
break of  tho  War  of  Liberaliou,  Mujor-Geiieral  tiiicisenati 
became  Bluih>r's  quartermaster-general.  I'hus  b<'>:;in  the 
ooonexion  between  these  two  soldiers  which  has  furnished 
military  history  with  its  best  example  of  the  harmonious  co- 
operation  betwem  the  gnwnl  and  Ua  chid-of-atAff.  With 
BlOdwr,  CadtoMM  iamd  to  the  captnw  cf  Patis;  hia  miUtaty 
cbanctcr  waa  tk»  Mact  complement  of  BlaclMt'a»  4UM1  ttDdtr 
this  happy  gnidHMa  the  young  troops  ot  Pnmla,  «ten  dctosad 
but  never  discouraged,  fought  their  nay  into  the  heart  of  France. 
The  plan  of  the  march  on  Paris,  which  led  directly  to  the  fall 
of  Napoleon,  was  spt'cit'ieally  the  work  of  the  chief  of -staff. 
In  reward  for  his  distinguished  service  be  was  in  iSi.;.  along 
with  York.  Kleist  and  Btilow.  made  count  at  the  .■vimc  time  a.s 
Bliich<*r  became  prince  of  Wahlstatt;  an  annuity  %va.s  also 
••signed  to  him. 

In  181  ■;,  once  more  chief  of  BIQcher's  stafi,  Gncisenau  played 
•very  consfiicuou.s  piut  in  the  Waterloo  campaign  (?.».).  Senior 
generals,  such  as  York  end  Kleist,  had  been  set  aside  in  order 
that  the  chief-of-stafi  should  have  the  command  in  case  of  need, 
and  wlian  on  tha  ilakl  of  I4gny  the  old  field  maiihal  waa  disabled, 
Gndwnaii  at  once  aaauDcd  tlie  eontral  «f  the  Ftoaian  army. 
Even  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  that  many  years'  research 
has  coOected,  the  precise  part  taken  by  Gncisenau  in  the  events 
which  fonowed  is  much  debated.  It  is  known  that  tincisenau 
had  ibe  deepest  di^lrast  of  the  British  commancfer,  who,  he 
considered,  hjwi  left  the  1'ru.s.sians  in  the  lurch  at  Lisny.  and  that 
fo  the  hour  of  victory  he  had  ^rave  doubts  as  to  whether  he  ouKht 
not  to  tall  back  on  the  Rhine.  Blilcher,  however,  soon  recovered 
from  his  injuries,  and,  with  Grolmatm,  the  qaarterniaster- 
gmwal,  he  managed  to  convince  Gncisenau.  The  relatioos  of 
the  two  may  be  iUustrmted  by  Brigadier-GciiemI  Hardingc'a 
report.  BlUcher  bmat  iBt»  Haadiil|a%  DOOB  at  Wane,  M^ng 
"  Ciwi'iaiimi  ku  ghm  way,  andiRantonaKhatODoeloyonr 
chkf." 

On  the  field  of  Waterloo,  however,  GneiaMian  was  qoldc  to 

realize  the  magnitude  of  the  victory,  and  he  carried  oat  the 


pursuit  with 


vigour  which  has  few  parallels 


history.  Ilis  reward  w:i-';  further  promotion  and  the  ijisignia 
of  the  "  Black  Kaple  "  which  had  been  taken  iu  Napoleon  s 
ooarh.  In  1816  he  was  appohited  to  command  the  \'lllth 
{'russiaii  Corps,  but  soon  retired  from  the  service,  both  l^ecause 
of  ill-health  and  for  political  reasons.  For  two  years  be  lived  in 
Ktinment  on  his  estate,  Erdmannsdorf  in  Silesia,  but  in  1818 
he  was  made  governor  of  BciSn  in  succession  to  Kalkreuth.  an(\ 
member  of  the  StoaitfM,  b  1825  he  became  general  field 
manhal.  Ill  1831  he  «M  tppointad  (o  the  command  ci  the 
Atmy  of  Ohservatkn  on  dm  MMi  framter,  with  Clawfli 
aa  hia  dri<f*a(-Ma0«  At  Vaao  he  was  struck  dcnm  by 
cholera  and  dM  oa-lha  0fik  of  August  1831,  sooa  Mhnrad 
by  his  chid-of-ataS,  who  fell  a  vietfm  to  the  aaaie  dlieaae  in 
November. 

As  a  soldier,  Gneisenan  was  the  greatest  Prussian  Rener,il 
since  Frederick:  as  a  man,  his  noble  character  and  virtuous  life 
secured  him  the  affection  and  reverence,  not  only  of  his  superior? 
and  subordinates  in  the  scp.nVe.  but  of  the  whole  Prussian 
nation.  A  statue  by  Ranch  was  erected  in  BerKn  in  1855,  and 
in  memory  of  the  siege  of  1807  the  Colbcig  gvenadiefa  leceived 
his  name  in  1889.  One  of  his  sona  led  a  hri^do  of  the  Vlllth 
Army  Corps  in  the  war  of  1870. 

Se«  G.  H.  Pertt.  Das  Uhen  det  FMmarsckaUs  Graf  en  Ntitkariit 
ton  Cnriimftu.  vols.  (BcrliD.   1864-1869);  vols.   4  and  5, 

G.  Pi  Itirtu  k  {ib.  l87<j.  ISHo),  with  numerous  dociitnent!' and  letters; 
IL  DclbrTiok.  Das  l^lien  des  G.  F.  M.  Grafen  von  Gnn  fenau  (3  vol*.. 
ami  cd.,  fierUn,  1894).  based  on  Perts's  woric,  bat  cantaiakjg  mneh 


new  matrri.il;  Frau  von  R<^ie.Un,  DrnkwHrdigkeiten  (Berlin,  1893): 

i{(>ri:'.ii\r,    !.i'''Cr,;hlldir  dm    Hi  (rc  )Hng:krtrxf  n    (Joila,  HS4I); 

Pick.  Aus  dem  brttjlichen  NacUass  Cneisenaus;  also  the  histories  of 
the  caaqmiiBe  of  1*07  ami  Mtg-is. 


OHBISS.  a  term  long  used  by  tho  miners  of  the  Ilarz  Mountains 
to  desigitate  the  country  rock  in  which  the  mineral  veins  occur; 
it  is  believed  to  be  a  word  of  .Slavonic  origin  meaniuK  "  rotted 
or  "  decomposed."  it  has  gradually  pass«d  intu  itccc-plauci:  a:>  41 
generic  term  si^;nifying  a  lar^e  and  varied  series  of  metaroorpbic 
rocks,  which  mo&tiy  cou&ist  of  quartz  and  felspar  (orthocl.tse 
and  plagiodase)  with  muscovite  and  biotite,  hornblende  or 
augite,  iron  oxides,  zircon  and  apatite.  Then  is  also  a  long 
list  of  accessory  minerals  which  are  present  ia  gwi»es  with  more 
or  Icn  iiequenqr,  but  not  invariably,  aa  gaiaet,  aillimanite, 
ondieritie^  graphite  and  tnplutofal,  epidote^  caldte,  octhfte, 
tottrmaUae  and  andatnaite.  Ha  gaaiim  all  pawm  a  more 
or  lev  marked  parallel  •tructtire  or  foUatlou,  midi  Is  the  main 
feature  by  which  many  of  them  arc  separated  from  the  granites, 
a  group  of  rocks  having  nearly  the  same  mincralogical  composi- 
tion and  closely  allied  to  many  gneisses. 

The  felspars  of  the  gneis'^es  are  predominantly  ortboclase 
(of^en  perthitic),  but  i^iicrocline  is  common  in  the  more  acid 
types  and  ohgoclasc  occurs  also  very  frequently,  esp^-cially  in 
certain  sedimentary  gneis-ses,  while  more  b.Tsic  varieties  of 
piagioclase  an  rare  Quartz  is  very  seldom  absent  and  may  be 
blue  or  milky  and  opalescent.  Muscovite  and  biotite  may  both 
occur  in  the  same  rock ;  in  Otber  caacs  only  one  of  them  is  present. 
The  commonest  and  most  Important  types  of  gnelaaaie  thenda^ 
gneiauL  BOmMende  la  gfeea,  nniy  bmwniah;  augite  pak 
(reeo  or  nearly  colouriem;  caatatite  appean  in  aome  granulite- 
gneisaes.  Epidote,  often  with  enclosures  of  orthite,  ia  by  no 
means  rare  in  gneisses  from  many  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Sillimnnire  anfi  andahisite  are  not  inlrequrnt  ingredients  of 
gneiss,  and  their  presence  has  been  accuuiilcd  fi>r  in  more  than 
one  way.  Cordierit  e-gnetsscs  are  a  special  group  of  great  interest 
and  pcwsessing  many  peculiarifips;  they  arc  partly,  if  not 
entirely,  foliated  contact-altered  sedimentary  rocks.  Kyanite 
and  staurolite  may  also  be  mentioned  as  occasionoliy  occurring. 

M  any  varieties  of  gneiss  have  received  specific  names  accordii^ 
to  the  mineiaia  they  conaiat  of  and  the  itructural  peculiaritica 
they  eihiUt.  Mmnovite-gneia,  hiotiteipieira  and  muaoovlte- 
biotite-gneui,  men  common  pe^pa  than  aQ  the  others  taken 
together,  an  grey  ot  pmkiah  ncka  aocovdnig  to  the  ooibor  of 
their  pteralent  felspar,  not  unlike  granites,  but  on  the  whole 
more  often  fine-grained  (though  coarse-grained  types  occur)  and 
[lossessing  a  gneissose  or  foliated  structure.  Tl:e  latter  cun.si.sls 
in  the  arrangemcut  of  the  llakes  of  mica  in  such  a  way  dial 
their  faces  are  parallel,  and  hence  the  rock  lias  the  property  of 
splitting  more  readily  in  the  direction  in  which  the  mica  plates 
are  disjKjsed.  This  fissilttv',  though  usually  marked,  is  not  so 
great  as  in  the  schists  or  slates,  and  the  split  faces  are  not  so 
smooth  as  in  these  latter  rocks.  The  films  of  mica  may  he^ 
continuous  and  arc  uisually  not  flat,  but  irregularly  curved. 
In  iMtne  gnciiuics  the  parallel  flakes  of  mica  arc  scattered  throtlgh^ 
the  quarta  aad  Mapajc;  in  otheia  these  minerals  form  diaeiet« 
banda,  the  quartz  and  ftibpar  being  grouped  into  hntidm 
separated  by  thin  films  of  mica.  When  large  fdipai%  of  mmded 
or  ell^tical  form,  are  visible  in  the  gneiss,  it  is  said  to  have 
augen  structure  (Ckr.  ,li<^f«  =  eyes).  It  should  also  be  remarked 
that  the  essential  component  minerals  of  the  rocks  of  this  family 
are  practically  always  ('.eteriTiiiKible  l>y  naked  e\'e  inspection  or 
with  the  aid  of  a  simple  lens.  If  the  rock  is  too  tlin  ftraincd 
for  this  it  is  generally  relegated  to  the  schists.  When  the 
bands  of  folia  are  very  fine  and  tortuous  the  structure  is  called 
hclizitic.  J 1 

In  mica-gneisses  sillimanite.  k>'anite,  andului>ite  and  garnet 
may  occur.  The  significance  of  tliese  minerals  is  variously 
inteipteted;  they  may  indicate  that  the  ipieiM  oonalata  wholly , 
or  in  part  of  sedimentary  material  wMcli  has  been  contact- ' 
altered,  but  they  have  also  been  regarded  as  having  been 
developed  by  metamnrphic  action  out  of  biodte  or  other  primary 
Imgndicnta  of  the  rack* 
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Hornblende-gneifKB  arc  usually  darker  in  colour  and  less 
fiatilc  than  mica-gneisses;  they  contain  more  plaKiuda^c,  kis 
ortlioclase  and  micncline.  and  more  spliene  and  epidoie.  Many 
of  tiwm  are  rich  in  hornbleiide  and  thus  form  transitions  to 
smphibolites.  PyiBMHB  §/mSm»  an  Itsa  fnqoaat  but  occur 
in  many  parts  of  tlOtb  hSttilphenB.  The  "cbanockite"  Mries 
are  very  cloaely  allied  to  the  pyrosene-gneiasea.  Hypersthene 
and  srapoiile  both  may  occur  in  these  rocks  and  they  are  some- 
times garnet  ifcrous. 

In  ovpr>'  country'  whcro  the  lowr<it  .irifl  oMcst  rocks  haw  come  to 
thr  Kiirfairunil  l<fiMM'i(f>i>M-<|  tlu- Imi);  (-mil  iiiucd  action  of  (li>iiu<f  Ti- 
tian in  BtripuinK  away  the  ovcrlvinK  formations,  gncisacit  arc  fuuiwJ  in 
great  abunaancc  ana  of  many  aiilecent  kinds.  I'hcy  are  in  fact  the 
typical  riM'kii  of  the  Archean  (IJ^wtsL'ln.  l^tiircnti.in,  &c.)  srrips. 
In  the  Alp*,  flarr.  SiDtl.ind,  \nr«-ny  and  S«ii!rn.  (':ii);idii,  S>iith 
Aimriia,  IVnirisular  liuli.i.  I liiiiaUyati  ito  nuntiori  only  a  few 
liK-.ilil  ii'-. I  lh^■^■  iict  iipy  wide  .irc.i"  and  I'xhiiiit  .1  rii  h  divcfMly  of 
ty(x.-,  Iti.111  tluh  it  lias  Ikx-h  inferred  tlial  (liry  .irr  nf  ,in:^iL  ^;c'  ilu^kal 
aue.  an<l  in  lad  this  can  he  ililiiiitely  proved  in  many  cases,  fur  the 
oldcsl  known  foHxiliferoux  formations  may  lie  srrn  to  rest  uncon- 
formahly  on  thv^-  Kncinnn  anil  are  made  up  of  thdr  d^^bris.  It  was 
for  a  li>ni;  time  liclicved  that  they  represented  the  primitive  crust  of 
thi-  earili.  ami  while  this  i-i  no  longer  Kenerally  IaukIh  there  are 
►till  i;i  iilii^iisis  whri  hull!  that  these  ((neisM-<  are  netc^s^riIv  of  pre- 
•  '.iinhrian  ai;r.  Oiher-,  while  admilting  the  general  truth  of  thii 
hy|x»lhc«i!i,  consider  that  there  are  localities  in  which  typical  gnei)t»e-t 
can  Ik  shown  to  penetrate  into  rocks  which  may  be  as  recent  as  the 
Tertiary  period,  or  to  pass  into  these  rocks  60  gradually  and  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  it  certain  that  the  ^;ncis-<-.  are  merely  attm-d 
8(>ne9  of  <  i)ni]iiir.itively  rt\'ent  MHlimrniarv  or  i^:!!!  !)!!"  rocks.  Much 
controversy  lias  ari'M-n  on  tlir«e  [w>inif.r  Imt  this  in  certain,  that 
gOeiSMaari  tar  t):e  iui>-,t  comniiin  amuiiK  Antu  ait  rix  k^,  ami  where 
their  age  in  not  known  the  prusuntptiuii  i:<  >lrunt(  tliul  they  urc  at 
least  pre-Cambrian. 

Many  gneisars  are  imdoabtedly  sedimentary  raehs  Hiat  have  been 
brouKht  to  their  prevent  »l,ite  hy  such  axenls  of  mctamorphism  as 
heat,  movement,  crushing  and  recryslallisation.  This  may  be 
denuMUtrati-il  |ianly  by  their  mode  i>(  ix-currcnce:  they  accomjKiny 
limcstone^.  i;iaphitic  •«  l>i>i  s,  i|nae  I /It  i  >  and  tier  ruck-.  <  if  -iedinieiit.iry 
ty|>cj  son-.e  of  them  where  Icist  altered  may  even  show  remains  of 
hrddmg  or  of  original  pebbly  cfaanwtsr  (conghMMiato  gadiaes). 
More  conr  luaiw,  bowever.  is  the  tAanioBl  composition  of  these  rorlts, 
which  often  is  siKh  as  no  ^neous  masses  po!«c»t,  Imt  resemMen  tiMt 
of  many  im[>urearg{|laccoussediinenls,  Thex-  scilimciuary  U^i. 
(or  |>araKnei.>is(-s.  as  they  arc  often  called  1  m-  nftcn  rii  h  in  t  intite 
ami  KartH-r  and  m,t\- 1 untain  kwinile  and  ■.ilhmaiiitc.ir  Irripieruly 
calcite.  N>nu:  of  tbeni,  however,  arc  rich  in  lelsparand  uuanx,  with 
HMMOovke  and  biotite;  others  nay  even  costain  honwlen^  and 
atigttc.  and  all  these  may  bear  so  cloae  a  resemblance  to  gneisses  of 
igneous  origin  that  by  no  single  character,  chemical  or  minrmlo|;ical, 
can  their  orininal  nature  be  defmitely  cstablishctl.  In  these  cases, 
howrver,  n  careful  study  of  tlw  nbuions  of  the  rocic  in  tiie  field  and 
of  ihediiTcreni  tv|>cs«rliichoocHr togetharwiUgeflanQylaadtoaome 
IKiMlivc  cum  lu.->iua. 

Other  gneissesare  igneous  (orthogndiae*).  These  have  very  much 
the  same  eompositian  as  add  wneoua  racks  such  as  granite,  aplite. 
hnmblende  Kranitc,  or  itemseuiate  nxks  such  as  syenite  and  onarts 
diorite.  Many  of  these  orthogneisses  arc  not  equally  well  foliated 
tbroUKhout,  but  are  massive  or  tranituiil  in  jilac  i  v.  They  are  smne- 
titlK"*  sulidividetl  info  ^t.r  U  d-..ir]lr  kjini's.  ?>cnitc  iiinifs 

and  so  on.  The  sedimentary  schists  into  which  these  rucks  have 
been  intruded  may  show  oontact  oheratiaa  by  tlie  devefepment  of 
such  minerals  as  cordicfito.  andalusite  and  siUimanite.  In  many 

of  these  ortlKi^neisMVs  the  foliation  is  primitive,  being  an  original 
character  i>l  the  nn  k  which  was  nnKiuced  either  by  fluxion  move- 
ments ill  a  huHlv  vi«TMi».  semi-'.<iliil  ma»s  iiiiin  le<l  at  ureat  pressure 
into  the  Mil  1 1  -I  I  Li  :ini;  strata,  ur  1  i\  Ir/lihnv^  ■>tre>-4->  acl  int;  inirv.i  liialely 
after  coiiMihiUtiou.  Th>il  the  loliaiiun  in  other  ortliogmiMcs  is 
subsequent  or  SHpefindaccd,  having  been  occasioned  by  pressure 
and  deformation  of  the  solid  iiuiss  long  after  it  had  consolidated  and 
roolrd.  admits  of  no  doubt,  but  it  is  \erv  diihcult  to  establish  criteria 
by  srhieh  these tyfies  may  licdiifcivntiati'd.  I'liosc  gneisses  in  which 
the  minerals  h.ive  Ux-n  crij-hiii  and  bruken  by  tluxion  or  injection 
nui\>iiu  iti>  h.i\r  bci  ii  I  rut".  I.i>tic,  while  lhi>-%e  which  have 

.iltaiiievi  their  ^nci-->'~c  state  by  cnishinR  Irtnt;  alter  consolidation 
are  distinKuished  as  catactisiic.  There  arv  also  many  examples  of 
uneissss  of  miwd  or  synthetic  origin.  They  may  be  metamorphosed 
sediments  iKrunulites  and  schists)  into  which  tongues  and  thin 
veins  of  granitic  character  have  U'cn  intruded,  following  the  more 
or  less  p,ir.Ulil  fi'li  ition  pl.ines  air' adv  rn --i  nt  in  the  country  ri><  k. 
I  lu-M-  \i  inktv  pn>.iiici-  thai  .iltern.ili.'n  in  mineral  comfKisitii  n  .ind 
bande^l  structure  which  are  CMcntial  in  unei-.^i's.  This  intermixture 
of  kneousand  sedimentary  material  may  take  pUce  onthefinest  scale 
ami  ill  the  most  intricate  manner.  Often  theu-  h.is  Ixxn  resxrptinn 
o'  I'v  i-lilrr  rocks,  whether  seilimentarv  or  iKmnniH,  bv  thi>«"  which 
l>a\  c  iu\  aded  them,  and  mo^vment  has  noru-  on  both  during  injeciii>n 
and  at  atater  period,  so  that  the  whole  complex  beoMoes  amalgamated 


and  its  elements  are  so  completely  confuiie<i  that  the  geologist  can 
no  longer  disentangle  them. 

When  we  remember  titat  in  the  eariicr  stages  of  the  earth's  history 
to  which  moat  gneisses  belong,  and  in  the  relatively  deep  parts  of 
the  earth's  crust,  where  they  usually  occur,  there  has  Dsea  moat 
jgncous  injoition  and  greatest  frequency  of  earth  movements,  it 
is  not  <lilt;i  ult  lo  understand  the  geoh;>;ical  di?.tr,buliun  of  Kneis.s<i»«- 
rocks.  All  the  factors  which  are  required  for  their  pruduction,  heat, 
movement,  plutonic  intrusions,  contact  alteration,  interstitial 
moisture  nt  high  tcmpctaturcs,  are  found  at  great  depths  and  have 
acted  iBoe|  btqmallijf  aid  witb  gnalost  poaw  oa  tka  older  rock 
masses.  But  tocalqr.  «■««  tha  coaottloas  warn  Cavoarablc,  the 
same  processes  may  have  gone  on  in  enapnatlvcly  recent  times. 
Hence,  though  most  gneimes  ore  Aichean,  all  gneisses  are  not 
necessarily  so.  fj.  S.  F.) 

GNEIST,  HEINRICH  RUDOLF  HERMANN  FRIEDRICH 
VON  (1816-1895),  Cierman  jurist  and  [xilitician,  was  born  at 
Berlin  on  the  13th  of  August  1816,  the  son  of  a  judge  attached 
to  the  "  Kammergericht  "  (court  of  appeal)  in  that  dty.  After 
receiving  his  school  education  at  the  gymnasium  at  Eisleben 
in  Pnitaian  Saaaoy,  he  enteiad  the  imivcnity -of  Bcdin  in  1835 
aa  a  attiileiit  «f  jinl^muleiKe,  and  becane  a  pupa  of  the  faoMtn 
Roman  Uw  tMdMT  voo  Savigny.  Proceeding  to  the  degree 
of  doflor  juris  In  1838,  young  Gneist  immediately  established 
himself  as  a  Privatdczent  in  the  faculty  of  law.  He  had,  however, 
already  chosen  the  judicial  branch  of  the  lepal  proiL-^^ion  as  a 
career,  and  having  while  yrt  a  stmient  actcii  as  Auscultator, 
was  admitted  Assessor  in  He  soon  found  leisure  and 

oi)|>ortunity  to  fulfil  a  nrai  h-<  herishc:!  wish.  ,inii  spent  the 
next  few  years  on  a  Icngihcncd  tour  in  Italy,  France  and 
England.  He  utilized  his  Wanderjakre  for  the  purposes  of 
comparative  Study,  and  on  his  return  in  1S44  was  appointed 
cxiraiirdinaiy  {Mofeisor  of  Roman  law  in  Berlin  university, 
and  thus  began  a  profeasorial  coonaxioo  which  ended  only  with 
his  death.  The  fint-fnuU  of  Ua  activity  aa  a  iMduar  wm 
seen  in  Us  brilUaot  wotk,  DU  farmtUeH  Verlrii§t  tkt  hmUgm 
rimiukm  OUigaUonm  FtckM  (Berlin,  184$),  Port  pasm 
with  his  academic  labotua  be  continued  his  judicial  career, 
and  became  in  due  course  successively  assistant  judge  of  the 
suiicriiir  r.:iiirt  and  of  the  supreme  tritmiial.  Hut  to  a  mind 
constituted  such  as  his,  the  want  of  elasticity  in  the  procedure 
of  the  courts  was  K.illing.  "  Brought  up,''  he  tells,  in  ihu  pn  l.ice 
to  his  Eni^iisiiie  VrrfassungsfeschuJilf,  "  in  the  laborious  and 
rigid  school  of  Prussian  judges,  at  a  time  when  the  duty  of 
formulating  the  matter  in  liligatioti  was  entailed  upon  the  judge 
who  personally  conducted  the  pleadings,  I  became  acquainted 
twth  with  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  Prussian  bureau 
system  as  also  with  its  weak  points."  Feeling  the  necessity 
for  iiiadameatal  leforma  in  lagal  procedure,  he  publiafaei^  in 
iSm,  Ui  THIaf  by  Jury,  la  wUefa,  after  pofaiting  oat  tbat  the 
origin  of  that  institutko  was  conuaon  to  both  Germany  and 
England,  and  showing  in  a  masterly  way  the  benefits  whidi  had 
accrued  to  the  latter  country  through  its  more  extendcil  applica- 
tion, he  pleaded  for  its  freer  admission  in  the  tribunals  of  his 
own  country. 

The  period  of  '  slorm  an<i  stress  '  in  1S4S  afforded  Gneist  an 
opportiniiiy  I  t  v,  in  h  hr  had  yearned,  and  he  threw  himself 
with  ardour  into  llie  constitutional  struggles  of  Prussia.  Al- 
ihDugh  his  candidature  for  election  to  the  National  Assembly 
of  thai  year  was  unsucceasftd,  he  felt  that  "  the  die  was  cast," 
and  deddiog  for  a  political  career,  retired  in  1850  from  his  judicial 
position.  Entering  the  lanka  Of  the  National  Liberal  party, 
he  began  both  in  miting  and  speeches  actively  to  champion 
their  csma^  now  htaagdag  Uaustf  pre^oiinentJy  with  the  suidy 
of  oonstitntional  bw  aiid  Ustoiy.  In  1853  anMared  his  Aid 
mud  RUUrschcft  sm  En^amd,  and  in  1857  the  GtsckichU  umi 
heutige  Gtilalt  dtr  Amitr  in  England,  a  pamphlet  primarily 
written  to  combat  the  Prussian  abuses  01  administration,  but 
for  which  the  author  also  claimed  thai  il  had  not  been  without 
its  elTcct  in  nio<lilying  ccrLiin  views  that  had  until  then  ruled 
in  England  il.self.  In  iSjS  linrist  w.is  appointed  ordinary 
professor  of  Roman  law,  and  in  the  same  year  commented  h:i 
parliamentary  career  by  his  election  for  Stettin  to  the  Abgeord- 
netenhaus  (House  of  Deputies)  of  the  Prussian  Landtag,  in  which 
a^embiy  he  sat  thcncefotwaid  oaintenttptedly  vatfl  1893. 
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JflUag  the  Ltft,  hemt  «iioelwcuKaDe«f  Its  IndiBg  ^Mketmen. 
HIi  ddef  ont»rie«]  tinimpln  are  usockted  with  tlw  emriy  period 
«f  his  nembenh^  of  the  House;  two  noteworthy  occasions 
being  his  violent  attack  (September  1863)  upon  the  government 
huclj»ct  in  oonnexion  with  the  rcoTg.ini/-;ui(in  <if  the  Prussian 
army,  and  his  defence  (1864)  of  the  Polish  chiifs  ot  the  ishcn) 
grand-duchy  of  Posen,  who  wert  atcuH^-r!  of  hiyh  treason.  In 
l857-iS6<  was  r>ublished  Das  hei<!ty/  rtniliuiir  Vrrfassitngs- 
M«fi  \'irnK<ij!iui!i;srn  kt.  a  work  which,  tontr.ii! iug  English  and 
German  constitutional  law  and  administration,  aimed  at  exercis- 
ing political  pressure  upon  the  government  of  the  day.  In 
1868  Godit  became  a  member  of  the  North  German  parliament, 
and  acted  as  «  member  of  the  commission  for  organising  the 
fadeial  Mid  sbo  of  tbst  fnr  the  settknMot  of  eccleiisatical 
coBtnnwnisl  qneatlinit.  On  tho  eetsbBihinent  of  German 
mlty  Ui  nuMlste  was  renefnd  for  MdUM^  and  te  this 
he  nt,  an  active  and  promioait  ncnbcr  of  the  Nanoittl  Lfbenl 
party,  until  THS4.  In  the  Kulturkampf  he  sided  with  the 
government  against  the  attacks  of  the  Clericals,  whom  he  bitterly 
denounced,  and  whose  implacable  enemy  lie  ever  f  howcd  himself. 
In  i.Syo.  losclher  with  his  <()llea>rue,  von  ilSnol,  he  violently 

I I'.rkiil  the  motion  for  the  ])rt>senition  01  certain  Socialist 
members,  which  as  a  result  of  the  vifiour  of  his  opposition  was 
almost  unanimously  rejected.  He  was  parliamentary  reporter 
for  the  committees  on  all  great  tinanrial  and  administrative 
qtitiuns,  and  his  profound  acquairirann  .Wth  constitutional 
hw  csued  hb  advice  to  be  frequently  sought,  not  oaly  in  his 
ombntabo  in  other  ooontties.  InPraMikhelafidljriiiflnciwed 
leghlartca,  die  ntom  ef  the  judicial  and  penal  systems  and  the 
aew-  eomtitntian  of  the  Evangelical  Chnch  being  largely  his 
VNMik.  He.wes  also  oBMHtodbgr  the  Japanese  govtnunentiiiicn 
a  constitution  was  being  introduced  into  that  country.  In 
1875  he-  ipnoin'cd  a  member  of  the  supreme  adm 'rii-.tr.iti\'.' 
court  iu!iirzcr'j.'t:UungsKrri<'ht)  of  I*nis.sia,  but  only  ;niii  otiice 
for  two  years.  In  1HH2  was  published  his  /!).sti'h!  W  rfti.'isungs- 
grschichte.  (trans.  History  of  I  he  Ens^iish  t  ansliiution,  London, 
J 886),  which  may  perhaps  be  described  as  his  mac,num  opus. 
It  placed  the  author  al  once  on  the  level  of  such  writers 
on  Engiish  constitutional  hiatoiy  as  Hallam  and  Stubbs,  and 
supplied  English  litcnture  «ith  a  text-book  almost  unrivalled 
in  point  <rf  histosicai  nsearch.  In  1888  one  of  the  first  acts 
ef  the  iUffatad  ompenr  Jiederick  ILL,  who  had  ahnys,  as 
cram  piiiioaf  dvMBi  giHt  adulMlioB  for  was  to  ennoble 
Gnebt,  and  attaehUmasinstautarinoonstitnitiiniallawtohis 
aoo,  the  emperor  Wlllam  IL,  a  cfaaige  ol  wMch  he  worthily 
•c(|uiMe<I  himself.  The  kst  years  of  his  life  were  full  of  energy, 
and,  m  Jie  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  he  continued  his  wonted 
academic  labours  until  a  short  time  before  his  dsatht  Which 
occurred  at  Berlin  on  the  22nd  of  July  i-'^oj. 

As  .1  politician,  (ineisl's  career  cannot  perhaps  l>c  said  to  have 
been  entirely  successfuL  In  a  country  where  parliamentary 
institutions  are  the  living  exponents  of  the  popular  will  be  might 
have  risen  to  a  foremost  position  in  the  state;  as  it  was,  the 
party  to  which  he  allied  himself  could  never  hope  to  become 
mm  than' what  it  wenainnri,  a  parhameataiy  fiuitioii,  and  the 
iaftMiee  it  fiat  a  tiiM  wielded  in  the  oooBsaiiaf  the  state  waaad 
SB  soaaastlieSociatJtaaociatieparty  pawteteatocetobe 
nckeoed  It  is  ta  a  writer  and  a  teadior  tibat  Gn^  is 
best  koo«kt»fMla.  Be  was  a  jurist  of  a  special  type.  Tohin 
law  was  not  mere  theory,  but  living  force;  and  this  conception 
of  its  |K")wer  animates  all  his  schemes  of  practical  reform.  .As 
a  leaclier  he  exercisei!  a  magnetic  inlluence,  not  only  by  reason  i 
of  the  clearness  and  cogency  of  his  expf>sition,  hu;  also  ii<cau>e  I 
of  the  success  with  which  he  developed  the  talents  and  guided 
the  aspirations  of  his  pupils.  Me  w.as  a  man  of  noble  bearing, 
religious,  and  imbued  with  a  stern  sense  of  duty.  He  was  pniud 
of  being  a  "  Preussischcr  Junker  "  (a  mcmlxr  of  the  Prussian 
squirearchy),  and  thronghoot  his  writings,  despite  their  liberal 
tendencies,  May  be  perceived  the  loyalty  and  aflectton  with  which 
hedttngtomoaaicfaicalinstitiitions.  Agreatadmiierandatrue 
friend  it  Engiaad,  to  iriddi  country  he  was  attadied  by  many 
peraeoal  tics,  he  ampawad  aU  ether  Oemaos  hi  his  edorts  to 


make  her  free  tnatftadaas,  in  wUdi  he  fOund  his  ideal,  the 
ieoainii'heritagBqtthetwDyieat  watiwiaot  the  Teutonic  race. 

Gneitt  wis  s  proUlic  writer,  eapeeially  oa  the  subject  he  had  made 
peealiariy  his  own,  that  of  cfWtitutional  law  and  Mitory,  and  among 
hi';  works,  other  than  those  above  named,  may  be  mentioned  the 
I'llliiwine:  Budf^et  un4  Geselt  nock  dtm  (onsHliUumHkn  Staalsrrckt 

F.nf^l,in(!<  (Periin,  lSfi7):  Fn'ie  Advpcalur  (iI.k.  itiiiy):  Der  Kechls- 
sla'-:l  ((';.,  if''::  .imi  :ni{  cilition.  1^7')!:  Z-^"  \'fr:^-::ilur:girfform 
in  Frntssen  (I.ei|>/-i|;,  ihHo);  Das  engiiitkr  I'arlamfnl  (Herlin,  IH86); 
in  lilngliiih  translation.  The  English  Paritamrnt  (London,  I88£;  ;jrd 
edition,  i8Sq):  Die  Militiir-Vorlate  von  1S93  und  <Ur  -prtuitiuhe 
Verfiusungsconfiik:  von  bis  1S66  (Ik-rlin.  1893);  Dte  nalionaU 
Rechtsidee  von  den  Sidnden  uni  das  fireussische  Dreiklassenwahl' 
system  (lA.,  1895);  Die  verfassungsmdssige  SlHlung  dfsprrutsifrh^ 
UesamlmiuisUnums  (ib.,  1895).  Sec  O.  Gierke.  Rudolph  von 
Gnrist,  Cediubtniirede  (Ik:rlin,  1895),  an  la  Mcmori.iin  addresis 
d<  livewl  in  Berlin.  (T.  .\. 

OMmW  (JPoMsb,  Cniwiw),  atowncfGemsny.m  the  Pnissian 
province  e<  Peesn,  in  an  aadoiaciag-aad  fertile  oooatty,  on  the 
Wrzcsnia,  30  m.  £Jf.Bk  oi  Foaea  by  the  alhrny  t»  Thora. 
Pop.  (1905)  23,727.   Besides  the  cathedral,  a  hawboae  Goithic 

edifice  with  twin  towers,  which  contains  the  remains  vi  8t 
Adalbert,  there  arc  eight  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  Protestant 
church,  a  synagogue,  a  clerical  s<^minary  .anri  a  convent  ol  the 
I'"nincistali  nuns.  Among  the  industries  are  do- 1:  and  linen 
weaving,  brewing  and  distilling.  .\  great  horse  and  cattle 
market  is  held  here  artnually.  Unesen  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns 
in  the  former  Itingdom  of  Poland.  Its  name,  Gniano,  signifies 
"  nest,"  and  points  to  early  Polish  traditions.  The  catlicdral  is 
believed  to  have  been  founded  towards  the  cIo.'k  of  the  gth 
century,  and,  having  received  the  bones  of  St  Adalbert,  it  was 
visited  in  looo  by  the  enperor  Otto  IIL,  liho  nado  It  the  teat 
of  an  archbishop.  Here,  natil  ijso,  the  kings  of  Poland  were 
crowned;  and  the  archbiihop,  shtce  1416  pdbnate  of  Poland, 
acted  as  protector  pending  the  appointment  of  a  new  Iting. 
In  1831  the  see  of  Posen  was  founded  and  the  archbishop 
removc<l  his  rfsi<icncc  thither,  though  its  cathe<lral  ch.iptcr 
slill  remains  al  Gnescn.  After  a  long  period  of  decay  the  town 
re\  i\  L  1  after  1815,  s'.  lien  i;  came  under  the  mla of  FlUiia, 

See  S.  Karwowaki,  Gnitzno  (Posen,  1893). 

OmmB,  AND  GNOMIC  POETRY.  SlnMitious  maxims,  pat 
into  verse  for  the  better  aid  of  the  meiiwry,  were  known  by  the 
Greeks  as  gnomes,  YafivMi,  flraniwAyiit»  an  opinion.  A  gnome 
is  defined  by  the  EUaabethaa  cUtie  Hemy  Peadwm  (s576^- 
1643  ?)  as  "  a  saying  pertaining  to  the  tsansiwi  snd  common 
practices  of  men,  which  declareth,  with  an  apt  brevity,  what 
in  this  our  life  ought  to  be  done,  or  not  done."  The  Gnomic 
Poets  of  (jFcecc,  '.vho  t1oi:n'shi  d  in  :he  6;h  <  i  nMirv  k  <",.  were 
those  who  arranged  series  ot  ';<-nten;ious  m.ixims  in  verse. 
These  were  collected  in  the  4th  century,  by  Lobon  of  .\rgos, 
an  orator,  but  his  collection  has  di-i-apiMsared.  The  chief  gnomic 
;;oets  were  1  hcof^iiis.  Sojin.  I'liocyli  les,  Simonides  of  .\iiio.'gos, 
Demodocus,  Xenophancs  and  Eucnus.  With  the  vAccplion  of 
Thcognis,  whose  giromes  were  fortunately  preserved  by  some 
schoolmaster  about  300  B.C.,  only  fraginents  of  the  Gnomic 
Poets  have  coaa  down  to  us.  Tbit  wemX  poem  attributed  to 
Phogrlidcs,  loitg  snppBsnd  to  baa  asitaqpieco  of  the  school, 
ts  BOW  Imown  to  hava  been  willtcB  by  a  Jaw  in  Alemidria< 
Of  the  gaondc  BioweaicDt  Unified  hr  the  BKnl  woika  «f  the 
pocta  aaaMd  above,  Pnf.  OObcrt  Mntrsy  has  temarfced  that 
it  receives  its  special  expression  in  the  conception  of  the  Seven 
Wise  Men,  to  whom  .wch  proverbs  as  "  Know  thyself  "  and 
"  Nothing  too  much  "  were  popularly  attributed,  and  whose 
names  differed  in  dillerent  lists.  Thc-H:  gnomes  or  maxims 
were  e.\U-:nUtl  iU.i.i  I'Ut  into  literary  shafH'  by  the  pm-ts. 
Fragments  oi  Solon,  tueiius  and  Miinnermus  have  been  pre- 
served, in  a  very  confused  slate,  from  having  been  written, 
for  purposes  of  comparison,  on  the  margins  of  the  M.SS.  of 
Thcognis,  whence  they  have  often  slipped  into  the  text  of  that 
poet.  Theognis  «>ffi«>i»»—  his  moial  precepts  in  bis  elegies,  and 
tUs  was  piabaUy  the  ODStoai  of  the  nat;  it  is  hnptobable 
that  thm  oyer  eiisted'  a  ^McieB  of'poetty  made  up  cntfasly  of 
auccsHlfe  gaoM.  But  the  title  "  gnomic  "  osaw  to  be  given 
to  all  poetiy  whidi  daah  in  a  lenttBtioaa  way  with  quealioas 
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of  ethict.  It  wa8,  unquestionably,  the  source  (rom  which  moral 
pliiloaopby  wag  directly  developed,  and  theoriiU  opoii  life  and 
infinity^  Mich  as  Pythagoras  and  Xcnophancs,  seem  to  have 
begun  tfadr  career  as  gnomic  pocls.  By  the  very  nature  of 
tUap,  gmam,  ia  their  Utcmy  leaiiei  b«kmg  exduiivdjr  t«  the 
dawn  of  Utentvm;  their  nalveti  and  their  eimpUcity  in  mocilis* 
ing  betray  It.  But  it  has  been  observed  that  many  of  the  ethical 
rcflci  llons  of  the  great  dramallsls,  and  in  particular  of  Sophocles 
:inil  Kuri|ii<li.'s.  arc  niuimir  i!i>!ii.!u'S  expanded.  It  would  l)c 
i-rror  to  mi|i|>i/so  tli.il  ihc  ancient  (iruek  gnoini-s  arc  uli  of  n 
solemn  iliar.ii  liT;  miiiu-  arc  \iila;>tuin:s  ami  sonic  chivalrous; 
thoM.-  uf  l>ciiio<k)LU'i  of  Lcroii  had  the  reputation  uf  beiuK  droll. 
In  modern  tintes,  the  Rtiuniic  spirit  has  occasionally  boon  dis- 
played by  poets  of  a  homely  philosophy,  such  as  Francis  (Juarlcs 
(1S92-1644)  in  England  and  Gui  dc  I'ibrac  (isjq-isS4)  in 
Fniwe.  The  onceniclebratcd  Quatrains  of  the  latter,  published 
In  i$74i  enjoyed  an  immense  success  throughout  Europe;  they 
wen  compoeed  in  delibcnte  imitation  oi  the  Greek  gnooiic 
writen  of  the  6th  centnty  s«.  Hun  modem  eSuiona  are 
rarely  literature  and  perhaps  never  poetry.  With  the  gnomic 
writings  of  Pibrac  it  was  long  customary  to  bind  up  those  of 
Aiitoinc  Kavre  (or  Faln-r)  (1557-16^4)  and  of  I'icrrc  Mathicu 
(i50.}-i(>ji).  Unomes  are  fffqucntly  to  be-  found  in  the  ancient 
literatures  of  Arabia,  I'ersia  ami  India,  and  in  the  Icelandic 
slaves.  The  priamrl.  u  brief,  sententious  kind  of  pucm,  which 
was  in  favour  in  Ciermany  from  the  uth  to  the  ii>\h  century, 
belonged  to  the  true  gnomic  class,  and  was  cultivated  wirh 
particular  success  by  Hans  Roaenblnt,  the  Ijnieal  goldsn  i  li 
of  Nuremberg,  in  the  isth  century.  (E.  G.) 

ttMMIBS  (Kr.  gnomes,  Ucr.  Gnomen),  in  folk-lore,  the  name 
now  commonly  given  to  the  oatlh  and  orauntain  eplrita  who  a» 
supposed  to  watch  over  veins  of  precious  metals  and  other 
hidden  treasures.  They  arc  usually  pictured  as  bearded  dwarfs 
clad  in  brown  close-ritling  garments  with  hoods.  The  word 
"gnome"  as  ti.  !lusc  is  of  comparatively  modern 

and  w)niewhnl  uiucruiin  origin.  Hy  siirnc  it  is  said  to  have 
Im  n  C(>ine<i  by  I'arai  clsus  tHo  llatzl'eld  and  DarTHcstotor, 
/'ji /,'i';irMir<).  who  uses  (.inomi  as  a  synonym  of  Pynmuti,  from 
the  tireek  inicUiKcnei;.    The  Sew  English  Dii  tu.futr  \ . 

however,  suggests  a  derivation  from  gmmnus,  i.e.  a  Circok  t)  pc 
7i)»i6pot,  "  earth-dwcUcr,"  on  the  analogy  of  0a\aaaoy6tiot, 
"  dwelling  in  the  sea,"  adding,  however,  that  though  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  term  was  not  used  before  Amcekus, 
it  la  MdUy  "  a  men  aiUttaiy  htvealion,  Uke  n  mugr  others 
(owid  hi  ParacdMia  "  (iV.&i>.  a.v.). 

GNOMON,  the  Cnek  wwd  lor  the  atyie  <i  >  miiihl,  er  nay 
object,  commonly  a  vertical  odnma,  the  sbadow  of  wUdi  was 

observed  in  former  times  in  order  to  learn 

9   ?  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  e.spccially  when  on 

/  /    the  iiurhli.in.    The  arl  <ii  conilruclini;  .1 

— /  ^  I  suiidi.il  IS  sometimes  termed  inomonxti, 
I  /      lis  Kciirsieiry,  a  Rnoinon  is  a  plane  liguro 

«  P  formed  by  removing  a  parallelogram  from 

a  corner  of  a  larger  parallelogram;  in  the 
figure  .\BCD£FA  is  a  gnomon.  Gnomonic  projection  is  a  pro- 
jftrtion  of  a  flphcw  in  wUck  the  ccatn  of  eight  ia  the  ccatie  of 
the  sphere. 

tNOmaiH  <Gr.  «y*Ai«*  kwwl«M.  tke  mm  tanerally 
applied  to  that  spiritual  aoveoMnt  existing  ride  by  aide  with 
genuine  Christianity,  as  it  gradually  cr>-stalliaed  into  the  old 

V'alholic  Church,  which  may  roughly  be  dctined  as  a  distinct  religi- 
ous syncretism  l>caring  the  strong  impress  of  Christian  inlluenrcs. 

1.  The  term  "  t'.nosis  '  iir>;  .ippc.irs  :ti  a  technical  sense  in 
I  I'lni.  vi.  ;o  \^  ^;«Ou,i  i /otw  1  i'ii.-.ns  1 .  It  sccms  to  have  at  first 
boon  applied  cvclusiveh  ,'or  at  an>  r.iic  principally,  to  a  particular 
triuiency  within  the  movement  as  a  whole,  i.e.  to  those  s<Ttions  of 
(the  Syrian!  Gnostics  otherwise  generally  known  as  Ophites  or 
Naasaeni  (see  Hipjx>lytus.  Fhihrfflphumfna,  v.  j:  Saaaaifroi 
.  .  .  oi  iwfni^  YpucTiKoi'i  arvnaXoivTet ;  Irc&aeus  i.  ii.  i; 
£pipliBniua.i#<Mm.  zzvi.  Cf .  also  the  <elf-«aaumed  nanM  of  the 
Caipocntiaat.  Iren.  i.  is*  But  in  bcnaeoa  the  tent  has 
aheady  coaae  to  dewgnat*  the  whrie  no  wjiuit.  This  first  came 


into  prominence  in  the  opening  decades  of  the  2nd  century  aj)., 
but  is  certainly  older;  it  reached  its  height  in  the  second  third  of 
the  same  century,  and  began  to  wane  about  the  3rd  century,  and 
from  t  be  second  half  of  the  3id  Century  onwards  was  leplaced  fagr 
the  doscly-rclalcd  and  moK  powerful  Ifanichaenn  movement. 
Oflahoota  of  tt,  however,  continued  on  into  the  4th  and  $^ 
centuries.  Epiphanius  still  had  the  opportunity  of  aeldng 
personal  acquaintance  with  Gnostic  sects. 

11.  Of  the  actual  writings  of  ihe  dnostics,  which  wen  Cttl^ 
or<l!narily  numerous,*  very  little  h.is  survived;  they  were 
s.icriliced  to  the  destructive  zeal  of  their  ecclesiastical  op[X)nrnts. 
Numerous  fragments  and  extracts  from  Gnostic  wrilinKs  arc  to  be 
fourul  in  the  works  of  the  Fathers  who  attacked  (Inosticism. 
Most  valuable  of  all  are  the  long  extracts  in  the  5th  and  6tb  books 
of  the  Philosopktmena  of  Uippolytus.  The  most  "'•"iw^Hf  and 
best  critical  edition  of  the  fragments  which  have  been  pccaerved 
word  for  word  is  to  be  found  m  Uilgenfdd's  Kelaergesekkkte  its 
UrckritkHtiniu^  Oneof  the  maetinqMrtant  of  these  fngmeutaia 
thelettcr  of  Ptokmneos  to  Flora,  preaeived  in  Epiphanius,  Hatm. 
zxxiiL  3-7  (see  on  this  point  Hamack  in  the  Sittungsberickte  dcr 
Berliner  Akademie,  1002,  pp.  507-545).  Gnostic  fragments  arc 
ccrtaif.Iy  also  ))rL-s<rvcd  !i:r  us  in  the  Arls  of  Thomas,  Here  we 
should  csiK-cially  mention  the  beautiful  .and  much-discus.scd 
.Sorii;  oj  the  J'eari,  or  -Sohj;  of  the  .Sou!,  which  is  generally,  though 
without  absolute  clear  proof,  attributed  to  the  Gnostic  Bardcsanes 
(till  lately  it  was  known  only  in  the  Syrian  text;  edited  and 
tianslatcd  by  Bevau,  lexis  and  Stitdies*  v.  3,  i8iQ7;  Hofmann, 
/'iischrift  fUr  neuteslamenUiche  Wissenschajt,  iv.;  for  the 
newly-found  Greek  text  see  Ada  apostolorum,  ed.  Bonnet,  ii.  2, 
c  108,  p.  319).  Generally  also  much  Gnostic  matter  is  contained 
in  tin  apoayphal  hiitoriea  of  the  Apoetka.  To  the  school  of 
Bacdenaca  belottga  the  "  Booit  of  the  Laws  of  the  Laada,"  wUA 
does  not,  however,  contribute  much  to  otn"  knowledge  of  Gnoa* 
tidsm.  Finally,  wc  shotild  mention  in  this  connexion  the  text  on 
wllich  are  l)ased  the  pseudo-Clementine  Hmnilir-  and  Rn  fi^tu- 
tionts  (boginuiiif;  of  tlie  .ud  century  I.  It  is,  of  cour>iC.  already 
permeated  with  the  Catholic  spirit,  but  has  drawn  so  largely  up>on 
sources  of  a  Judaeo-Christian  Gnostic  character  thai  it  comes  to 
a  great  extent  within  the  category  of  s<^iurces  for  Gnosticism. 
Complete  origiiuil  Gnostic  works  have  unfortunately  survived  to 
us  only  from  the  period  of  the  decadence  of  Gnosticism.  Of 
these  wc  should  mention  the  comprehensive  work  called  the 
PistisSophia,  probably  belonging  to  the  second  half  of  the  jrd 
century.*  f>iitber,  the  Coptic-Gnoatic  tecta  ef  the  Ceda 
AwefaAKf ;  bodt  the  hooka  of  bu,  and  aa  anoiiyBaa  thM 
work  (edited  and  transUted  hf  C.  SdUBidt,  Tmtt  mat  Umlm- 
suckungen,  vol.  viii.,  1S02;  and  a  new  trandktian  by  Hk  same  in 
Koplisihe-gnoslisthe  ScJtriflen.  i.)  which,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  their  eiiitor  and  translator,  the  present  writer  bdirves  to 
nprcsent.  in  their  existing  form,  a  still  later  period  and  a 
still  more  advanced  stage  in  the  decadence  of  Gnosticism. 
For  other  and  older  Coptic-Gnostic  texts,  in  one  of  which  is  con- 
tained the  source  of  Ircnaeus's  treatises  on  the  Barbelognostics, 
but  which  have  unfortunately  not  yet  been  made  completely 
accessible,  see  C.  Schmidt  in  Sitamt*^ariekk  dtr  Bart,  Ahad. 
( I ,  p.  S39  wq.,  and  **  Pfalbleria,*' deiBcated  to  Fad  KMwit 

(">o7).l»-3»S«««. 

On  the  whale,  then,  far  an  enwitinii  «f  Gnotrifwn  we  are 
thrown  back  upon  the  polemica]  writings  of  the  FUhen  in  their 
controveny  with  heresy.  The  moet  ancient  of  theae  is  Justin, 

who  according  to  his  Apol.  i.  26  wrote  a  SynUigma  against  all 
heresies  (c.  a.d.  i  50),  and  also,  probably,  a  special  polemic  against 

*  See  the  list  of  their  titles  in  A.  Hamack,  GwdMitiit  dy  alkftflll 
UOtm  LUinlmr,  TtH  L  v.  171;  «*.  Tcii  11.  OrMMMr  dsr  aMdMriL 

LUeratnr.  i.  $33  "^Q-?  sl*o  ucchtenhaha,  Dk  qfiaaeraag  «• 

Cnostuijmus  (ipot). 

'  For  the  text  sec  .\.  M<  r\.  B  tr.irKair  s  ren  Odessa  (iSfiS),  and  A. 
Hilgvnfeld,  BardesoHes  dcr  ielsU  Gnorttker  tl!ki4>- 

'  lL>l.  Petermann-Scliwartzc:  newly  translated  by  C.  Schmidt, 
Kopisu  h-sncfiisikr  Sfkriften.  i.  11905/,  in  the  series  />te  grwckucAM 
l  Ari <.■/[.  fu-n  .^i  hriflsttUer  dfr  rrsten  irti  JakrkmiiirltX  see  abo 
.\.  Hamack,  TrcU  tnd  Untersutkmnten,  Bd.  VH.  Heft  a  (1S91).  aed 
Chnm)togi$  4tr  oUtkrulUtkim  UMm,  ii.  i^ii'iVS. 
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Marcion  (fragment  in  Irenaeus  iv.  6. 3).  Both  these  writings  are 
lost.  He  was  followed  by  Irenaeus,  who,  especially  in  the  first 
book  o(  hit  treatise  Adiertus  haereses  (iXryxou  «ceU  iyarpoirn* 
fit  ^mkwiimv  iPimus  fiifiUa  wbm,  c.  a.o.  180),  gives  a 
detailed  aoommt  of  the  Gnoatic  hereaies.  He  founda  hia  work 
i<pontlMitaihiBmMtiTjMtii^btttadd>tixwhfa<>wnkiioiriedae 
uMag  Buy  otlier  things,  noub^  tbe  detaUad  acooont  of 
VakBtinuHuaai  at  the  beginning  of  the  book.  On  Inoaeus,  and 
probably  also  on  Justin,  Hippolytiia  dmr  for  hb  Syntagma 
(beginning  of  the  ^Td  century),  a  work  which  is  also  lost,  but  can, 
with  grcal  ccrlainly,  bf  ri-coiistructcd  from  three  recensions  of  it: 
in  I  he  I'iinaruui  vi  Epi;>h,tiiius  (.:i(tcr  .174),  in  I'hiiastcr  of  Brescia, 
Adversus  hafreses,  ami  llie  rsi'uda-Tcrlullian,  Liber  adversus 
otniui  haereses.  A  5<^ronii  work  of  Ilippolylus  (Kara  tomCiv 
oifkoMf  tKKYKm)  US  prc«;r\'e(!  in  the  so-called  I'hiU'svf>l:unwna 
which  survives  un<lcr  the  name  of  Origen.  Uere  Hippolylus 
fatm  a  second  expcwition  suppleBflated  by  fresh  Gnostic  original 
•OUfoes  with  which  he  had  become  acqaainted  in  the  meanwhile. 
Thoae  sources  quoted  in  Hippolytus  have  latdy  met  with  very 
■■favouiiable  oUkiaBa.  The  opinion  baa  baaii  advaiwod  tbat 
Hvpolytaa  haa  bwa  Mm  •  vfetim  to  the  nyaUfirtUioa  of  |« 
forger.  The  tnitb  of  tbe  antler  aunt  be  that  Hlppd^naa 
probably  toade  nas  of  a  ooBectioa  of  Gnostic  teits,  put  togrther 
by  ;i  (Jnoslie,  in  which  were  already  represented  various  secondary 
developments  of  the  genuine  Gnostic  schools.  It  is  also  possible 
that  the  compiler  h.is  himscll  attempted  here  and  there  to 
harmonize  to  a  certain  extent  the  various  <  ",noslit  doctrines,  yet 
in  no  case  is  this  collection  of  sources  given  by  Ilippolylus  to  be 
passed  over;  it  should  rather  be  considered  asimjwrt.mt  evidence 
for  the  beginnings  of  the  decay  of  Gnosticism.  Very  noteworthy 
references  to  Gnosticism  arc  also  to  be  found  scattered  up  and 
down  tbe  StromaUis  of  Clement  of  Alexandria.  Especially 
faqiortant  ate  tbe  Exetrpta  ex  Tbeodot«,  the  author  of  which  is 
oettaialsr  riwff^,  which  are  verbally  extracted  from  (hiostic 
mftmgi^  and  have  aJmoat  tbe  value  of  origioal  aouioM.  Tbe 
mitings  of  Origen  alao  oontala  n  wealth  of  nateilaL  In  tbe 
first  ptoce  should  be  netkaed  the  tseattae  CmIw  Cttmm,  in 
which  the  expoaitioas  of  GBoatlciani  by  both  Origen  and  Cehma 
are  of  interest  (see  especially  V.  61  seq.  and  vi.  35  seq.).  Of 
Teriulliau  s  works  should  be  mentioned:  De  praescripliont 
haerdkorum.  esperi.illy  Atlrrrsus  M  :nionfm,  Adtersus  Hermo- 
genem,  and  tinaliy  AJvcrsus  VijintlitniniDS  (entirely  founded  on 
Irenaeus).  Here  must  also  be  nuiih  hh  I  th<-  ilialogue  of  Adu- 
mantius  with  the  Gnostics,  De  re<iii  ni  deumfuir  i  bcRinninR  ot  4tli 
century).  Among  the  followers  of  Hippolytus,  Epiphaniusin  his 
Panarum  gives  much  indciiendenl  and  valuable  information 
from  his  own  knowledge  of  contemporary  Gnosticism.  But 
Tbeodor^t  of  Cyrus  (d.  455)  ia  already  entirely  dependent  on 
previous  works  and  has  nothing  new  to  add.  With  tbe  4th 
century  both  GmnBtiriain  and  the  poirmical  litecature  directed 
agaimt  ft  die  out.* 

III.  If  we  wish  to  gtaap  the  paoiliv  chmcler  of  the  great 
Gnostic  movement,  we  mutt  take  can  not  to  be  led  aatray  by 
Ihccatcf'.wori!  "  <;iiusis."  It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  Gnostics 
as  pre  e;iuiie:ii  ly  iliereprcsentativcsof  intcIlectamongChristiaiis. 
anil  t.iiiost  i^l^nl  .is  an  intellectual  tcndim  y  chiefly  concerned 
with  philosophical  speculation,  the  re^^oiiLiliation  of  relipion 
with  philosiiphy  and  theology.  It  is  true  tlutt  when  (iiiosticism 
was  at  its  height  it  numbered  amongst  its  followers  both  theo- 
logians and  men  of  science,  but  that  is  not  its  main  characteristic. 
Among  the  majority  of  the  followers  of  tbe  movement  "  Gnosis  " 
was  understood  not  as  meaning  "  knowledge  "  or  "  understand- 
ing." in  our  aeaae  of  tlw  word,  but "  revdation."  These  little 
Gnaetle  aeeta  and  gnwpa  all  fived  in  the  coovictioo  tbat  they 

'  S<e  R.  .^.  I.ipsius,  DirQufllen  der  Sllrstm  Kftvr^fwhu  htf  ('1R75); 
A.  Hamack.  7.ur  Qurllenkntik  dtr  (ifschuhte  dfs  Gnosttcxsmus  (IH73) ; 
A.  Milgcnfcid,  Krtzergescluehte,  pp.  1-83:  Harnack,  GuckiclUe  der 
alkkrisllkh.  LUeriititr,  L  171  ie<\.,  ii.  533  sieo.,  712  »eq.;  J.  Kunae, 
I)f  ill  ,'  .T.'.  1,1.' -  'I     f,ir!!l>u\  On  tiie  f'hUri'tijihitmfnci  of 

Hi|  I'  I;  "  II ,  ■  1..  '^.il;-.":;.  the  ero-'-^-refi  rer.ri  -  i'l  t  Ir  I'hili.- 
iir>r<huni(  n.i,  Hermalhftia,  vol.  xi.  (1885)  p.  5380  seq.;  H.  Staebolin, 
Dtf  inouitcim  QmUm  ttippaijb,  rcato  m3  Uwim.  Bd.  vi.  Hft. 
3  (1890). 


possessed  a  secret  and  mysterious  knowledge,  in  no  way  accessible 
to  those  outside,  which  was  not  to  be  proved  or  propagated, 
but  believed  in  by  the  initiated,  and  anxiously  guarded  as  a 
secret.  This  knowledge  of  theirs  was  not  based  on  reflection, 
on  scientific  inquiry  and  proof,  but  on  reveladoo.  It  waa 
derived  directly  firoBi  the  timea  of  pfindtiva  <%flttiMiIty;  from 
the  Saviour  hbnaeif  and  hia  diacijplH  and  frienda,  with  ndbmn 
they  claimed  to  be  connected  by  a  aectet  tradition,  or  die  from 
later  prapbets,  of  whom  many  aects  boasted.  It  was  laid  down 
in  wonderful  myatic  writings,  which  were  in  tbe  poesession  of  the 
various  drdea  (Liedrtenhahn,  Dfr  Qffeiiibanmi  im  Gtu^kimtUt 

IQOl). 

In  short.  Gnosticism,  in  all  its  various  sections,  its  form  and 
its  character,  falls  under  the  f;reat  category  of  mystic  religions, 
which  were  so  charucleristic  of  the  religious  life  of  decadent 
antiquity.  In  Gnosticism  as  in  the  other  mystic  religions  wc 
find  the  same  contrast  of  the  initialed  and  the  uninitiated,  tbe 
same  loose  organization,  the  same  kind  of  petty  sectarianism 
and  mystcry-mongering.  All  alike  boaat  a  mystic  revelation 
and  a  deeply-veiled  wiidom.  An  in  nainr  mystical  religions, 
Bo  in  GfloaticiBni,  the  ufthante  object  la  bdividual  salvation, 
the  aasutaaoe  of  a  fortunate  desttay  for  the  soul  after  death. 
As  in  tbe  others,  so  in  this  the  central  object  of  wonbip  is  a 
redeemer-ddty  who  has  already  trodden  the  difTicuh  way  which 
the  faithful  have  to  follow.  And  finally,  as  in  all  mystical 
religions,  so  here  loo,  holy  rites  .md  formulas,  acts  of  initiation 
and  con.secralion,  all  those  things  which  wc  call  sacraments, 
play  a  very  prominent  [lart.  The  tinostic  religion  is  full  of  such 
sacraments.  In  the  accounts  of  the  Fathers  we  find  les,s  abtjut 
them;  yet  here  Irenaeus'  account  of  the  Marcosians  is  of  the 
highest  signiticancc  (i.  21  seq.).  Much  more  material  is  to  be 
found  in  the  original  Gnostic  writings,  especially  in  the  Pislis- 
Sophia  and  the  two  books  of  leu,  and  again  in  the  Exctrpta  cx 
Tkeodolo,  the  AcU  oj  Thomas,  and  here  and  there  also  in  the 
pseudo-Clementine  writings.  Above  all  we  can  aee  from  the 
original  aourceaof  ihaMamlaean  i«Ugh»,  which  also  representa 
•braadi  olGooatidam,  how  gcetx  a  part  the  sacraments  played 
in  the  Gnoatic  aecta  (Brandt,  UandiHsdU  RdigjUm,  p.  96  seq.). 
Everywhere  we  are  met  with  the  most  varied  forms  of  holy  rites 
— the  various  baptisms,  by  water,  by  fire,  by  the  spirit,  the 
l>apii-.m  fir  [ir.jiniim  .igainst  demons,  anointing  with  oil, 
.sealing  ami  si iKinaUiing,  piercing  the  ears,  leaiiing  into  the 
firni.il  .haniber.  partaking  of  holy  food  and  drink.  Finally, 
^sured  lort;uil,is,  names  and  symbols  are  of  the  hi;:hest  im[)orl- 
ance  .imonR  the  (inoslic  set  ts.  U  e  constant  U'  meet  with  the 
idea  that  the  soul,  on  leaving  the  body,  finds  its  path  to  the 
highest  heaven  opposed  by  the  deities  and  demons  of  the  lower 
realms  of  heaven,  and  only  when  it  is  in  possession  of  the  names 
of  tliese  ilcnnins,  .md  can  repeat  the  pro[)cr  holy  formula,  or  is 
prepared  with  tbe  right  symbol,  or  has  been  anointed  with  the 
holy  oil,  finds  its  way  tmhindered  to  the  heavenly  home.  HciKe 
the  Gnostic  must  above  all  things  I  ram  the  names  of  the  demons, 
and  equip  himself  with  the  sacred  formulsa  and  symbols,  in 
order  to  be  certain  of  a  good  destiny  after  death.  The  exposit  ion 
of  thesystem  of  the  Ophites  given  by  Cclsus  (in  Origen  vi.  25.seq.), 
and,  in  connexion  with  Celsus,  by  Origen,  is  particularly  insi  rui 
live  on  this  point.  The  two  '"  Coptic  leu  "  books  unfold  an 
immense  system  of  names  ami  symh'  ils.  This  system  again  was 
.simplified,  and  as  the  su])renie  tHcrcl  w.as  taught  in  a  single 
name  or  a  single  formula,  by  means  of  which  the  happy  possessor 
was  able  to  penetrate  through  all  the  sjKices  of  heaven  (cf.  the 
name  "  Caulacau  "  among  the  Basilidians;  Irenaeus,  Adv.  haer. 
i.  34.  5,  and  among  other  sects).  It  was  taught  that  <  \  <  n  -he 
redeemer-god,  when  he  once  descended  on  to  this  ear .  .  :  ^e 
from  it  again,  availed  himself  of  these  names  and  formulas  on  his 
descent  and  ascent  through  the  worid  of  demons.  TVaoes  of 
idesa  of  this  hind  ate  to  be  met  vdth  almost  everywhere.  Thejr 
have  been  moat  carefully  collected  by  Anz  ( C/ rsprung  itt  GuUt- 
ri^mus,  Texte  und  UntersuckuHgen  zv.  4  piusim)  who  would  see 
in  them  the  central  doctrine  of  Gnosticism. 

1\'  \II  these  investitrations  point  clearly  to  ihr  fart  that 
Gnosticism  belongs  to  the  group  of  mystical  religions.    Wc  must 
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now  pioceed  to  define  more  exactly  the  peculiar  and  distinctive 
chitnctcr  of  the  Gno»tic  system.  The  basis  of  the  GnotUc 
icHiioii  ind  world-phUosaphy  hcs  in  a  decided  Oriental  dualism. 
In  alnrp  contrast  arc  opposed  the  tnro  worlds  of  the  good  and  of 
Uk  «vilt  Ui«  divine  world  and  the  mateml  world  {S^),  the 
world*  of  Kght  and  of  darknew.  In  many  lyatenis  Uitte  Memt 
to  be  no  attempt  to  derive  the  one  worid  from  the  otlMr.  The 
true  Baalfdes  (^.r  ),  pcrhai»s  also  Saiornil,  Mardon  and  a  pan 
of  his  disfiril:-,  l;.ir(lLs:uu's  and  others,  ^•.l■n  frankly  dualists. 
In  the  ra.se  u(  uUilt  jyiitnis,  owing  to  Iht  ini  \,ictncss  of  our 
information,  we  are  unable  to  dei;'lr.  tin;  lurr  sy-,t(ms  of 
Mandpeism  and  Manichacanism,  so  closely  rcl.»ltcl  lu  Uni>stu  ism, 
are  al^'i  tj'tsi'ii  u[i<iii  ;i  di-ri^led  fiii.'Ji."im.  .-Vnd  even  when  iIhtl' 
is  an  attempt  at  reconciliation,  it  is  still  quite  clear  how  strung 
was  the  original  dualism  which  has  to  be  overcome.  Thus  the 
Gnostic  syatems  make  great  use  of  the  idea  of  a  fall  of  the  Deity 
binra^ft  by  tbe  fall  of  the  Godhead  into  the  world  of  matter, 
this  matter,  pievioualy  insensible,  is  animated  into  life  and 
activity,  and  then  arise  tbe  iMwen,  both  partly  and  wholly 
hostile,  who  hold  sway  om  tbia  world.  Such  ficurea  of  bUea 
divinities,  nnkinir  down  into  the  world  of  matter  are  those  of 
Sophia  (f.*.  Abaoioth)  among  the  Gnostics  (Ophites)  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  tbe  word,  the  SimonianI  (the  figure  of 
Helena),  the  Barhi loRTiost'f amJ  in  ihe  system  of  the  Pistis- 
Sopkin  or  the  Primal  Wan,  aniuiig  the  Naasscni  and  the  sect, 
related  to  them,  asdescribcd  by  Hippolytus.'  A  further  weaken- 
ing of  the  dualism  is  indicated  when,  in  the  s\'5tems  of  the 
V'alentiniaii  sihunl,  the  fall  of  Suphia  i.ikcs  ni.nc  wiiliin  •he 
godhead,  and  Sophia,  inflamed  with  love,  pJuuKes  into  (lie  Bytlios, 
the  highest  divinity,  and  when  the  attempt  is  thus  made  genetic- 
ally to  derive  the  lower  world  from  the  sufferings  and  pa-isions 
of  fallen  divinity.  /Xnother  attempt  at  reconciliation  is  set 
forth  ra  tbe  so^alled  "  system  of  emanationa  "  in  which  it  is 
asniraed  that  from  the  snpfcme  ^vihity  emanated  a  somewhat 
lesser  woild,  from  this  world  a  aeomd,  and  ao  on,  until  the 
divine  element  (of  life)  became  so  far  weabened  md  atttawrted, 
that  the  genesis  of  a  partly,  or  even  wholly,  «vtl  world  appeals 
both  possible  and  romprchcnsibte.  A  system  of  emanations 
of  this  kind,  in  its  purest  form,  is  set  forth  in  the  expositions 
coming  from  the  school  of  Basilides,  which  are  handed  down  by 
Ircnaeus.  while  the  propi  ~ii ions  which  arc  set  forth  in  the 
Pkilosophumena  of  Hippolytus  as  being  doctrines  of  Basilides 
represent  a  still  closer  approach  to  a  n-j  i.i!.iic  philosophy. 
Occasionally,  too,  there  is  an  attempt  to  establish  at  any  rate  a 
threefold  division  of  the  world,  and  to  assume  between  the 
worlils  of  light  and  darkness  a  middle  world  connecting  the  two; 
this  is  clearest  among  the  .Scthiani  meniionctl  by  Hippolytus 
(and  ci.  the  Gnostics  in  Ircnaeus  i.  30.  1).  Quite  peculiar  in 
this  connexion  arc  the  accounts  in  Books  ala.  an^l  xx.  of  the 
Clementine  HomUies.  After  a  prcliminaiy  exsmination  of  all 
possible  different  attempts  at  a  solution  of  tbe  problem  of  evil, 
the  attempt  is  bcR  made  to  ttpiescnt  the  devil  as  aa  instmnient 
of  God.  Christ  and  the  devil  are  the  two  hands  of  God,  Christ 
tl  'Ight  hand,  and  the  devil  the  left,  the  devil  h.aving  power 
ovtr  this  world-epoch  and  Christ  over  the  next.  The  devil  here 
assumes  very  much  the  characteristics  of  the  punishing  and  just 
God  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  prospect  is  even  held  out  of 
his  ultimate  pardon.  .Ml  these  efTorts  at  reconciliation  show 
how  clearly  the  problem  of  evil  was  realized  in  these  Gnostic 
and  h".lf-(inostic  sects,  and  how  deeply  they  me<litaicd  on  the 
subject ;  it  was  not  altogether  without  reason  that  in  the  ranks 
of  its  opponents  Gnosticism  was  judged  to  bave  aiisen  out  of  the 
question,  nWw  t6  luuibr; 

This  dualism  had  not  its  origin  in  Hdlenic  soil,  neither  is  it 
related  to  that  dualism  which  to  a  certain  extent  existed  also  in 
late  Greek  religion.  For  the  lower  and  imperfect  world,  which 
in  that  system  too  is  conceived  and  assumed,  is  the  nebulous 
world  of  the  non-existent  and  the  formless,  which  is  the 

"  Cf.  the  same  idea  of  the  fall  of  mankind  in  the  pagan  Gnosticism 
of  "  Polmandres";  see  Keitseostein,  Fotmundm  (1004):  and  tbe 
position  of  tbe  Primal  Man  lVrmins£k)  anmv  the  Manicbacans  is 
■imikar. 


ncccsury  accompaniment  of  that  which  exists,  as  shadow  is  «f 
Ucht. 

In  Gnosticism,  on  the  contrary,  the  world  of  evfl  is  full  of 
active  energy  and  hostile  powers.  It  is  an  Orielltal  (buiiau) 
dualism  which  here  finds  expression,  though  in  one  ftivt,  ft  is 
tne.tbemarkofGteckinflnenceisquiteclear.  WtMn-Gnostieiim 

ri  rognizes  in  this  corporeal  and  material  world  the  trut  seat  01 
L\  il,  consistently  treating  the  bodily  existence  of  mankind  as 
essentially  evil  am:  the  se|>aratit>n  cf  the  spiritual  from  ilic 
corporeal  beivii;  asthf  object  of  s.iIvaiion,  this  is  an  omi  omi- 
(if  till-  nsiir.is'  in  (ir<  ck  dualism  between  spirit  and  mattir,  .sduI 
.'ini!  hinly  For  in  Oriental  (Persian)  dualism  it  Ls  «iiliin  ihi* 
iTt.i'.criiil  world  that  the  good  and  rv.]  [lowcrs  are  iit  war.  and  this 
worid  beneath  the  stars  is  by  no  means  conceived  as  entirely 
subject  to  the  influence  of  evil.  Gnosticism  has  combined  the 
two,  the  Greek  opposition  between  spirit  and  matter,  and  tbo 
sharp  Zoroaslrian  dualism,  which,  where  the  Greek  mind  COa« 
ceivcd  of  a  higher  and  a  lower  world,  saw  instead  two  bnatile 
worlds,  standing  in  contrast  to  each  other  like  light  and  daiknem. 
And  out  ol  the  tomhination  of  these  two  dualisms  Moae  the 
teadriog  oi  GnastknD,  wkh  its  tfaorougbgoing  pesshmbm  and 
fundamental  aaeetklsnu 

Another  charaeterbdc  feature  of  the  Gnosttc  conception  of 
the  universe  is  the  r6le  plavid  i:i  -ilmost  Cnostii:  systems 
by  the  seven  world-creating  puwi-rs.  There  art-  indeed  certain 
exception- ;  fi-r  instance,  in  the  s> ;  -etns  of  the  Valentinian $chcx>ls 
there  is  (he  U)^mc  of  the  one  Ucmiurge  who  takes  the  place  of 
iIr  Si  \ch.  liui  how  widespread  w.as  the  of  seven  powers, 
who  created  this  lower  material  world  and  rule  over  it,  has 
been  clearly  proved,  especially  by  the  systematic  examination 
of  the  subject  by  Anz  {UrspruHg  d<s  Gnoslieismus) .  These 
Seven,  then,  are  in  most  sy.stcms  half-evil,  half-hostile  powers; 
they  are  frequently  characterized  as  "  angels,"  and  are  reckoned 
as  the  last  and  lowest  emanations  of  the  Godhead;  below  them 
—and  frequently  considered  as  derived  from  then— «04nes  the 
umld^tlieactmllydevilidT  powers.  On  the  other  band,  among 
the  speculations  of  thoMaitdaeans,  we  find  a  difTerent  and  perhaps 
more  primitive  conception  of  the  5>evcn,  according  to  «^ch 
they,  together  with  their  mother  Namrus  iUuhai  and  their 
father  (Ur),  belong  entirely  to  the  world  oi  darkness.  They 
•and  their  family  arc  looi<  li  \\\<ot\  a?  1  aptives  of  the  god  of  light 
(Mandu-d'hayye,  Hihil-Zivat,  wiio  panlons  them,  sets  them  on 
iliariots  of  light,  and  appoints  them  as  rulers  of  the  world 
(tf.  chiefly  Genwi,  in  'fractal  6  and  8;  W.  Brandt,  Mandiiisrhc 
Schrifkn,  T25  seq.  and  137  seq.;  Mandaisflie  Keligion,  .54  scq., 
&c.).  In  the  Manich,ie.-m  system  it  is  related  how  the  helper  of 
the  I'rimal  Man,  the  spirit  of  life,  captured  the  evil  nrrHsniiii.  sod 
fastened  them  to  the  firmament,  or  acoordlag  to  another  MODtnt, 
tiayed  them,  and  formed  the  firmanmit  from  their  skin  (P.  C. 
Baur,  DasminkkSiKk€RdiguimyUm,v,6$),w^t1uMme^^ 
is  closely  related  to  the  other,  tbough  in  this  tnditioii  tbe  number 
(seven)  of  the  «»vAsfliM  is  lost.  Similarly,  the  last  book  of  the 
Pisds-Sophia  contains  the  myth  <A  the  capture  of  the  rebellious 
ankonlfs,  whose  leaders  here  ap|>ear  a*  f:vc  in  i  umlicr  (StlinrMt. 
Kopiisch-gnostischeSchriflcn,  p.  s€f|  J.'  I  Ikk-  can  scarcely 
he  any  doubt  as  to  the  origin  t.f  ;hi  sr  seven  iiivoj  powers;  (hoy 
arc  the  Seven  planetary divini;  it  s.  i  he  siir-..  moon  ,Tnci  rivo  pinncl'i. 

In  the  Marulacm  siicculalinns  thu  Scvfii  arc  inlrodurrd  with 
the  Babyiunian  nameji  ul  the  planets.  The  cuuncxiau  uf  tbe 
Seven  with  the  planets  is  also  clearly  established  by  the  exposi- 
tions of  CclsuR  an  d  Origen  (Contra  Cfisum,  vn .  2  2  seq. )  and  similarly 
by  the  aliovc-quoled  passage  in  the  PiHisScpJiia,  where  the 
archonUs,  who  ate  here  mentioned  as  five,  are  identified  with 
the  five  planets  (excluding  the  sun  and  moon).  This  collactivo 
grouping  of  tbe  seven  (five)  planetary  divinities  is  derived  from 
tbe  hte  Babylonian  religion,  whicb  can  definitely  be  indicated 
as  the  home  of  these  ideas  (Zimmcrn,  Krilinsckriften  in  dtm 
alien  TeUamftil,  ii.  p.  620  seq.;  cf.  particularly  Diodonis  ii.  .io). 
And  if  in  flu-  ol>l  .-.i:i:ri  r-T  ii  ■  In  Ii--'  l)..'t;ii-.luriKs  oi  ihis 

dcvclupiiient  liiai  i.at;  be  irjiLcd,  vu'  uiu:.<>  u^^suixu:  that  at  a  later 

•  These  idws  may  possibly  be  traced  ■itill  further  hadd  and  pcrhtps 
even  underlie  St  Paul's  expcwiiioo  in  Col.  ii.  15. 
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period  the  Babylonun  teligiou  centred  in  the  adoration  of  the 
seven  planetary  deities.  Very  instructive  in  this  connexion 
is  the  later  (Arabian)  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Mcsopotamian 
Sabaeans.  The  religion  of  the  Sabaeans,  evidently  a  later 
oMioot  fram  tliA  ttock  of  tke  old  Bafayknkn  ratigioai  aclHAlly 
cooiiiU  in  tin  cuk  of  tJhe  Mv«a  plMiett  (cf .  tb*  |i«ftt  noik  <rf 
DuM  Cbmlaobn.  Die  Stabm  «.  itr  Ssabumus).  But  this 
reference  to  Babylonian  religion  does  not  solve  the  problem 
which  is  here  in  question.  For  in  the  Babyli>nian  religion  the 
planetary  conslclliiiiuns  are  reckoned  as  the  supreme  deities. 
And  here  the  qutsliuii  arises,  bow  il  came  ah^iut  thjt  in  the 
<jno*lic  systems  the  Seven  appear  as  subordinate,  half-d:',enio:iic 
powers,  or  even  complettly  as  powers  01  darknes-s.  Thi.s  can 
only  be  explained  on  ike  assumption  that  s^nmc  religion  hostile 
to,  and  stronger  than  ibc  Babylonian,  has  superimposed  itself 
upon  this,  and  has  degraded  its  principal  deities  into  daemons. 
Which  religion  can  this  have  been  ?  \Vc  are  at  first  inclined  to 
thiok  of  Chiistiuaity  itMlf,  but  it  is  caitaialy  toon  improlMble 
thitt  «ttb«  timof  tbedaeof  CbriMiaaity  tbeBtbyloniMitaMbiiig 
about  the  sevea  plonet-^laitiee  governing  the  world  should  bave 
played  so  threat  a  part  throughout  all  Syria,  Asia  Minor  and 
Egj'pl,  that  tlie  nio.sl.  varying;  sections  ot'  syncretic  C'hristiani;y 
should  over  and  over  aj^ain  adupl  Litis  doctrine  and  wotk  il  up 
into  ilieir  sy.-^tein.  Il  is  far  more  probable  that  the  combination 
whicii  we  lutei  Willi  m  Gnosticism  is  older  than  Christianity, 
and  was  found  already  in  existence  by  Christianity  and  its  sects. 
We  must  also  reject  the  theory  that  this  degradaiiun  of  the 
pkMtaiy  deities  into  daemons  is  due  to  the  inllucncc  of  1  lebrcw 
monothei&m.  for  almost  all  the  Gnostic  sects  take  up  a  definitely 
hostile  attitude  towsnb  the  Jewish  religion,  and  almost  always 
the  highest  divinity  among  the  Seven  la  actually  the  «nator-God 
of  the  Old  TestaineDt.  Tbcte  reniBini,  than,  only  orn  reiigion 
which  can  be  used  as  an  explanation,  namely  the  FWsian,  which 
in  fact  fulfils  all  the  ncccs.sary  condilion.s.  The  Pendan  religion 
was  at  at:  e.irly  jx-riod  brought  into  contact  w  ith  llic  Baby  Ionian, 
tliroi;j;h  'he  t ri-.imfihant  progresis  of  Persian  cul'.ure  towards 
the  \\  est ,  at  'he  time  of  .\lcxandcr  the  tireal  il  sva.s  already  the 
prevaibng  religion  in  the  liabyioniaji  plain  (cl.  I.  Cumoiit, 
TcxtCS  el  monumenis  ni.  aux  mysien-s  <ic  MiUini.  i.  v  8-10,  14, 
323  scq.,  233}.  It  was  cbatacicrized  by  a  main  belief,  tending 
towards  monothdim,  in  the  Light-deity  .\huianMHHla  and  his 
satdlitea^  xrho  appealed  In  oootnat  with  hias  «•  ponven  of  the 
aatute  ef  angeb. 

-..  A  combinatiaB  of  Ibc  Bab^onlao  «ith  the  Fanha  nligioo 

could  only  be  effected  by  tbe  degndattoo  of  the  BabyUmxa 

dfidcs  into  half  divine,  half -daemonic  beings,  infinitely  remote 
trom  the  supreme  God  oi  hght  and  01  heaven,  or  even  into 
powers,  of  darkness.  Even  the  characlcristic  duali.sm  of  linoslic- 
ism  ha.^  already  proved  to  bo  in  part  of  Iranian  origin;  and  now 
it  becomes  (Icar  how  from  that  minKling  of  lale  Greek  and 
Persian  dualism  the  idea  could  ame  that  these  seven  half- 
daemonic  powers  are  the  creators  or  rulers  of  this  material 
teorld.  wbl«b  it  separated  infinitely  from  the  light-world  of  the 
gofHl  God.  Definite  confirmation  of  this  conjecture  is  afforded 
US  by  later  aovrcea  o<  the  Inaian  leligioB,  in  wtich  yn  likewise 
meet  mtb  tbedwBcteriatkfmi&iiientBl  docttfawnf  Gacatldim. 
Thua  tbe  Bimiakbt  (Hi.  35,  v.  j)  is  able  to  inform  us  tbat  In  the 
primevri  strife  of  Satan  against  the  light-world,  seven  boatile 
powers  were  captured  and  set  as  constellations  in  the  heavens, 
where  they  are  ^;uarded  by  good  star-powers  and  prevented 
tr.jDt  doinp  harm.  K-ive  of  the  evil  powers  are  the  pl.mels, 
while  here  the  sun  and  moon  are  of  course  not  reckoned  among 
the  evil  powers — for  the  obvious  reason  that  in  the  i'ersian 
official  rcliRion  they  invariably  appear  as  good  divinities  (cf. 
similar  ideas  in  the  Arabic  treatise  on  Persian  religion  Ulema-i- 
lilom,  Vullcrs,  FragmenU  Uber  die  Rdigion  Zoroaslers,  p.  49, 
and  in  other  later  sources  for  Persian  religion,  put  together 
In  Spiegel,  Eranitdu  AUertnmtkimdt,  Bd.  IL  p.  180).  These 
Pei^in  {aodes  can  hardly  be  bonowed  from  the  Christian 
Qooitic  ^rstams,  tbdr  definitencss  and  moch  woce  itiongty 
dnaKitlc  cbamcter  recalling  the  exposition  of  the  Mandaean 
(and  M anirhafan)  aystem>  are  proofs  to  the  contraiy.  They  an 


derived  from  tbe  same  period  in  which  tbe  undedyiag  idea 
of  the  Gnostic  systems  also  originated,  namely,  the  time  at  which 
the  ideas  of  the  Persian  and  Babylonian  religions  Came  Into 
contact,  the  remarkable  results  of  which  have  thus  partly  found 
tbeir  way  into  tbe  official  dorMments  of  Paniism. 

With  tUs  fundamental  doctrine  of  Gnoaticism  h  ooonected, 
as  Ana  baa  chown  in  his  book  v,'hich  we  bave  so  often  quoted, 
a  side  of  tbdr  religious  practices  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  (■nosticism  is  to  a  great  extent  dominated  bv  the  idea 
that  il  is  above  all  and  in  the  highest  degree  impursaul  ioi  ihe 
(inosiic's  soul  to  be  enabled  to  find  its  way  back  through  the 
lo-.vi  r  worlds  and  spheres  of  heavetj  ruled  by  the  Seven  to  the 
kingdom  of  iiv;ht  ot  the  supreme  deily  of  heaven.  Hence,  a 
principal  item  in  tbeir  religious  practice  consisted  in  communica- 
tions about  the  being,  nature  and  names  of  the  Seven  (or  of 
any  other  hostile  daemons  barring  the  way  to  heaven),  the 
formulas  with  which  they  must  be  addieaaed,  nnd  tbe  symbols 
which  must  be  shown  to  tbem.  But  names,  synbola  and 
fomulaa  ai«  not  efficacious  by  themsdves:  the  Gnostic  must 
lead  a  life  having  no  part  in  the  lower  world  ruled  by  these 
spirits,  and  by  his  knowledge  he  must  raise  himself  above 
ihein  lo  llie  God  ul  the  v-orid  o:  iiRht.  '1  hroiighoul  this  niys:ic 
rclig::jus  world  il  wa;,  above  all  ihc  iuflutnte  <ii  the  bile  tircek 
reh,5'ioii,  derived  frijia  I'hito,  that  also  rx^nlinucd  to  ojn-rate; 
il  is  lllled  willi  the  echo  01  ilie  song,  the  first  note  t»i  which  was 
sounded  by  tin'  I'latunisr^,  aljoul  the-  heavenly  home  of  the 
soul  and  the  homeward  journey  oi  the  wi&e  to  the  liigher  world 
of  light. 

But  tbe  form  in  which  the  whole  is  set  forth  is  Oriental,  and 
it  must  be  carefully  noted  that  the  Mithias  mysteries,  so  closely 
connected  with  the  Pciaian  leKgun,  am  acquainted  with  tbb 
docixine  of  tbe  aaoont  of  tbe  soul  tbiougb  tbe  plenary  spheres 
(Origni,  Cmtkra  Cdttm,  vi.  a  2). 

V.  Wii  cannot  here  undertake  to  set  forth  and  explain  in  detail 
all  the  complex  varieties  of  the-  Gnostic  systems;  but  it  will 
be  useful  lo  take  a  nearer  view  of  certain  principal  figures  which 
have  had  an  iiitluence  upon  ai  least  one  series  of  Gnostic  sys'.cnis. 
and  lo  examine  their  origins  in  the  history  of  religion,  in 
almost  all  systems  an  im|]ortant  part  is  played  by  the  Great 
Mother  {itip^ft)  who  appears  under  the  most  ysried  forms  (d. 
Great  Motnu  OF  no:  Gods).  At  an  early  period,  and  notablbr ' 
in  tbe  older  qotena  of  the  Ophites  (a  fajr^  enact  aeoount  <0i 
which  has  baca  pnaervid  fK  na  by  Ep^baniua  and  fl^yelytw), 
antoogtheGnaaidGsintbenanow«sBCQnoftbewaiid,tbeAichoa- 
tici,  tbe  SetMtes  (there  are  also  traces  among  the  Naasseni, 
cf.  the  Philnsflphumcita  of  Hippolytus).  ihe  ^iijnjp  is  the  most 
prominent  figure  in  the  hghl-world,  elevated  above  the  fjJio^cT, 
and  the  great  mother  of  the  faithtub  The  sect  ot  tlic  BarbeK?- 
gnosUui  lakes  its  ruime  from  the  female  figure  of  the  Harbelo 
(perhaps  a  corruption  of  llap<i(w;  cf.  the  form  Baijtfo'uis  for 
"  virgin  "  in  Epiphanius,  Uaer.  xxvi.  i).  liut  (inostic  speculation 
gives  various  accounts  of  the  descent  or  fall  of  this  goddess  of 
heaven.  Thus  the  "  Helena  "  of  the  Simoniani  descends  to  this 
world  in  order  by  means  of  her  beauty  to  provoke  to  sensual 
paaaion  and  motnal  attife  the  angak  who  rule  tbe  wodd,  and 
thus  igihi  to  deprive  thsra  of  the  praw  dt  li^  stolen  from 
bcnvan,  by  nenos  oi  w4ikh  tbor  nk  over  the  world.  She  is 
then  bdd  captive  by  tbem  in  extreme  degradation,  ^mllar 
ideas  are  to  be  found  among  the  "  Gnostics  "  of  Epiphanius. 
The  kindred  idea  of  the  light-maiden,  who,  by  exciting  the  sensual 
[)assioiis  of  the  rulers  .hfixo'Tti),  takes  from  them  those  powers 
of  lialit  ^Oiich  still  remain  to  them,  ha!>  also  a  central  place 
in  the  Maiiicbaean  scheme  of  salvation  (F.  C.  Baur,  Dai  mtsiii- 
(haiuUf  KeitgioHSsyslem,  pp.  219,  315,  321).  The  Ught-niaidcn 
also  pU^ys  a  prominent  part  in  the  PUlis-Sophia  (cf.  the  index 
to  the  translation  by  C.  Schmidt).  With  this  figure  of  the  mother- 
godde?>s  who  descends  into  the  lower  world  seems  lo  be  closely 
connected  tbe  idea  of  the  fallen  Sophia,  which  Is  so  widespread 
among  the  Gnostic  qHtema.  TUa  SopUn  then  is  certainly 
noloofsr  tbe  doaunatingfifBnof  tbeli|^*worid,  she  isalowcr 
aeon  at  the  atnme  Ibnit  of  tbe  wodd  of  H^t,  who  sfaika  down 
Into  matter  (BaibdognoBtks,  the  anonjmwHsGnoaiioof  iKnaflua^ 
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Bardcsanes,  PislisSopkui) ,  or  turns  in  presumptuous  love  to- 
wards the  supreme  God  (Bt>0^),  and  thus  brings  the  Fall  into 
the  woild  of  the  Mons  ( Valentinians).  This  Sophia  then  appears 
as  tbe  mother  of  the  "  acven  "  gods  (sc«  above). 

.The  ofigiii  of  this  ^gure  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  ia  oertainly 
not  derived  item  tbe  Fmiaa  reU^us  ^ateiii,  to  the  spirit  of 
which  it  is  entirely  opposed.  Neither  would  it  be  correct  to 
identify  her  entirely  with  the  great  goddess  Ishtar  of  the  old 

B,lli>  Ionian  religion.  H'.it  there  rrin  h.'irclly  \>c  any  (1rn;l)t  lliat 
the  figure  of  the  prcul  mothcr-gorltii-^s  or  giwliicss  of  licavcn, 
who  was  wi)rshi|ii)L(l  thnjuKhout  Ast.i  under  v.iriiius  litrtns  and 
names  (Astanc,  Bcltis,  Atargatis,  Cybclc,  tin-  Syri.ui  Ai>hri3dite), 
was  the  prototype  of  the  fijfnip  of  the  ("inostits.  (cf.  Great 
MoTHEE  or  TBS  Goos).  The  cliaracter  of  the  great  goddess  of 
heaven  is  sdll  ia  many  places  fairly  exactly  preserved  in  the 
Gnostic  speculations.  Hence  we  are  able  to  understand  how  the 
Gnostic  M^rijp,  the  Sophia,  appears  as  the  mother  of  the  Hcb- 
domas  {ifiioiiis).  The  great  soddcaa  of  heavea  ia  the  mother  id 
the  itais.  Patticolariy  inatnictive  fa  tUa  eouiexion  k  the  fact 
that  in  those  vcr>'  sects,  in  the  systems  of  wbich  the  figure  of  tbe 
fifpifp  plays  a  special  part,  unbridled  prostitution  appears  a*  a 

(lisSinet  anc!  cssL'iuial  pari  uf  llie  rull  (cf.  the  accounts  of  jiar- 
liculiir  branditi  o!  the  Cinuitits,  Xieolaitans,  PhilioniLes,  Bor- 
borites,  &c.  in  Epipliaiiius.  H/jir.  xav.,  .\x\  i.).  I'hc  meaning  of 
this  cult  is,  of  course,  reiulcfprtled  in  ilie  Giuvstic  seiis<.-:  by  this 
unbiiiiled  prostitution  the  Gnostic  s.clIs  desired  to  prevenl  the 
sexual  propagation  of  mankind,  the  origin  of  ail  evil.  But  the 
connexion  is  clear,  and  hence  it  also  explained  the  curious  Gnostic 
myth  mentioned  above,  namely  that  the  ni/nip  (the  light-maiden) 
by  appearing  to  the  a.iclM)HtM  iiflxoyrts) ,  the  lower  powers  of 
this  world,  inflame*  them  to  anntal  hi8t«»  ia  order  to  take  from 
them  that  ahaie  of  Ijght  which  they  have  atolefi  turn  tbe  upper 
world.  TbiB  h  a  Gnoatic  btterpietatioD  oi  the  warioos  myths  of 
the  great  mother-goddess's  many  loves  and  love-adventures  wfth 
other  Rods  and  heroes.  And  when  t^e  pagan  Ieget:d  of  the  Syrian 
Astartc  tells  how  she  lived  for  ten  \cr,rs  in  lyre  as  a  prostitute, 
this  nirerdy  reralls  the  Gnostic  myth  of  how  Simoit  found 
Helena  in  a  brothel  in  Tyre  (Ej)i[ihaniti5,  A  iicpriiluf,  r.  104). 
From  the  sanu-  prout)  of  myths  must  be  derived  the  idea  of  the 
god<lcss  who  deacendii  to  liic  under-world,  and  is  there  taken 
prisoner  against  her  will  by  the  lower  powers;  the  direct  proto- 
type ol  this  myth  is  to  be  foundi  in  Ishtar's  journey  to  hell. 
And  finaHy,  just  as  the  mo(bc»(Bddess  of  south-western  Asia 
stands  m  paitkulady  intimate  emmeiion  with  the  youthful 
god  of  apijqg  (Tunmiu,  Adonii,  Attb),  so  we  ou^t  perhaps  to 
cmspaie  ben  as  a  parallel  the  relation  of  Sophia  witb  tbe  Sotar 
in  cerbdn  Gnostic  systems  (see  below). 

Another  characteristic  figure  of  Gnosticism  is  that  of  the 
Primal  Man  (trpCrrof  Mpunrot).  In  many  systems,  certainly, 
it  has  already  been  foreeti  nuite  into  the  hackKroutid.  But  on 
dustr  txaiJiiiiation  ue  tati  elearly  see  that  it  has  a  wide  iiitiucnco 
on  Gnosticism.  Thus  in  the  system  of  the  Xans-seni  (sec  Hip- 
polytUS,  fkuoioplnitntnai.  and  in  certain  related  .sert.s  there 
enumerated,  the  I'rimal  Man  has  a  central  and  predominant 
position.  Again,  in  the  text  on  which  are  baaed  the  pseudo- 
Clementine  writings  Uteeognttums,  i.  16,  31, 43-47,  53,  ii.  47;  and 
HomUics,  iii.  17  tcq.  xviii.  14),  as  in  the  closely  related  system 
of  the  Ebionites  in  Epiphanius  {Haer.  xxx.  3-16;  cf.  liii.  t),  wc 
meet  with  the  man  who  existed  before  the  world,  the  prophet 
who  goes  UiRWi^  tbe  wodd  in  vaimus  forms,  ud  nuJIy  leveab 
himself  in  Christ.  Among  the  Barbeloenostics  (Irenaeus  i. 
20.  .?).  the  Primal  Man  (Adamas,  homv  perjcctus  ci  wrus)  and 
Gnosis  appear  a.s  a  pair  t)f  i:,-,>/r,s,  occupying  a  prominent  place 
in  the  wh<ile  series.  In  the  Nalcntinian  systems  the  pau  ui 
aeons,  AnthrojKis  and  Kkk!e:sia.  occupv  the  third  or  fourth 
plarf  within  the  Oyiii'iiJ,  but  incidentailv  we  learn  that  with 
Mime  repres'..-t'.latives  of  tliis  sehrwil  the  Anthropos  tool-L  a  Still 
more  prumiueat  jd.ice  liirst  or  second;  Hilgenfeld.  Kftzer- 
l^rachiehU,  p.  204  seq  1.  .\nd  even  in  the  Pislis-Sophia  the 
Primal  Man  "  leu  "  is  frequently  alluded  to  as  the  King  of  ihc 
liUminaries  (cf.  index  to  C,  Schmidt's  translation).  Wc  also 
meet  with  spscwlatiens  of  this  kind  about  man  in  the  drdea 


of  non-Christian  Gnosis.  Thus  in  tbe  Foinmndres  ai  iiermes 
man  is  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  speculation;  numeroua 
pagan  and  half-pagan  parallels  (the  "  Gnostics  "  oI  Plodnus, 
Zosimus,  Bit}*;)  have  been  collected  by  Reitzenstebl  ia  biS 
work  Pdmandivs  (pp.  8i-ii6>.  Rdtscastein  has  abown  (p. 
St  seq.)  that  very  probably  the  qrstem  ef  tbe  Nuaaeni  described 
by  Hippolyttis  was  originally  derived  from  purely  pagan  circles, 
which  are  probably  connected  in  some  way  with  the  mysteries 
of  the  .\ltis  cult.  The  figure  in  the  Mandae.m  system  mo-it 
closely  corresponding  to  the  IVimal  Man,  though  this  figure 
also  actually  occurs  in  another  p.irt  of  the  system  (cf.  the  figure 
of  .>\Haka«i  Man.i;  Bmnrft,  Muiuiiiisihe  Rtiigiou,  p.  ^6  seq.)  is 
that  of  Maiida  d'hayye  {yvQyjii  rrjt  ^ufp;  cf.  the  pair  of  aeons, 
Adamas  and  Gnosis,  among  tbe  Barbelognostics,  in  irenaeus 
i.  29.  j).  Finally,  in  the  Manichacan  system,  as  is  well  knowHi 
the  Primal  Han  again  assiunea  tlie  predominant  place  (Baur, 
Mankk.  RM^ttmytkm,  49  seq.).  ■      ■  ■'  '  <• 

This  4gwre  ef  tbe  Primal  Man  can  particttlariy  be  compared 
with  that  of  tlw  Gnostic  Sophia.  WlicRver  tlda  figure  has  not 
Iwcome  quite  obscure,  it  repreaeiits  that  divine  power  which, 
whether  simply  owing  to  a  fall,  or  as  the  hero  who  makes  war 
on,  and  is  partly  vanqiiisheil  by  darkness,  descends  into  the 
darkness  of  the  material  world,  and  with  whose  descent  begins 
the  great  drama  of  the  world's  development.  From  this  power 
arc  derived  those  jMirticms  of  light  existing  .ind  held  prisoner 
in  this  lower  world.  And  a.s  he  has  rais<-d  him.self  af;;iin  out  of 
the  material  world,  or  has  been  set  free  by  higher  powers,  so 
shall  also  the  members  of  the  Primal  Man,  the  pmtioDS  o( 
light  still  imprisoned  its  matter,  be  set  free. 

The  question  of  the  derivation  of  tbe  mytb  of  tbe  Flfrael 
Man  is  still  one  of  tiie  unsolved  problems  oi  nligloaa  liiMmy. 
It  is  worthy  e<  notice  that  aeooiding  to  tbe  old  Persmn  mytb 
also,  tbe  development  of  tbe  world  begfais  with  the  sla>'ing  of 
the  primal  man  Gayomart  by  Angra-Mainyu  (Ahriman); 
further,  that  the  Primal  ^f<■ln  ("  SOn  of  man"-^mar.)  also 
plays  a  part  in  Jewish  apocalyptic  literature  {Daniel,  Enoch, 
iv.  Ejsra),  whence  this  figure  passes  into  the  Gospels;  and  again, 
that  the  dogma  of  Christ's  descent  into  hell  is  directly  connei  ted 
with  thismv'th.  But  these  parallels  do  not  carry  us  inuch  further. 
Even  the  Persian  myth  is  entirely  ob»:ure.  and  has  hitherto 
defied  interpretation.  It  is  certainly  true  that  in  wme  way 
an  essential  part  in  the  formation  of  the  myth  has  been  played 
by  the  sun-god,  who  daily  descends  into  darkness,  to  rise  from 
it  agam  victoriously.  But  how  to  ei^ilaia  tbe  comUnatkm  of 
tbe  fifpra  of  the  auBFfed  witb  duit  of  die  Mnial  Mta  is  «b 
uaaoimd  tiddb.  Tbe  mmabt  «f  tbb  fignre  in  the-  Onoatie 
speculations  b,  bewever,  deer.  It  aaswvn  the  questien:  hew 
did  the  portions  of  light  to  be  found  in  this  lower  %^urtd,  among 
which  certainly  belong  the  souls  of  the  Gnostics,  enter  into  it? 

.\  parallel  myth  to  that  of  the  Primal  Man  .ire  the  accounts 
to  be  found  in  most  of  the  (inostic  systems  of  the  crc-ition  of 
the  lirst  intvn.  In  all  these  accounts  tbe  idea  is  cxpres.sed  that 
so  far  as  his  body  is  concerned  man  is  the  work  of  the  ang«ts 
who  created  the  wor'd.  .So  >:.f.  .Satornil  relates  (Irenaeus  i. 
24.  i)  that  a  brilliant  vision  appeared  from  above  to  the  world- 
creating  angels;  they  were  unable  to  hold  it  fast,  but  formed 
man  after  its  image.  And  as  the  man  thus  formed  waa  unable 
to  move,  but  could  only  crawl  liko  a  1MS(n,-tbe  an|Heaae  Power 
put  into  lum  a  spark  of  life,  aad  man  caaw  into  enstsneek 
Imaginationa  of  tbe  same  sort  are  also  to  be  found,  ».g.  in  die 
genuine  fragments  of  Valentlnus  (Uilgenleld,  Keber^eschickte, 
p.  20.^),  the  Gnostics  of  Irenaeus  i.  jo.  6,  the  Mandactms 

l  llr.infit,  R'i!li;;;ni  drr  Mi'.tuUcr.  p.  36),  and  the  Manichaeans 
iUaur,  Re-ligkimsysUm,  p.  t  i-S  srq. ,1.  The  Naassoni  (Hippolytus, 
PhUosophumena,  v.  7)  cxpresslv  characterize  the  iT:y[h  as 
ChaWean  (cf.  thr  pastwitc  from  7,osimiis.  in  Keitztnstein's 
P:'' :  K  t:  lu!  r  (■  i  -  p.  IC4).  Clearly  then  the  question  which  the  nulh 
of  tbe  Primal  Man  is  intended  to  answer  in  relation  to  the 
whole  universe  is  answered  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  man  by 
this  sooovnt  of  the  coming  into  being  of  the  first  man,  which 
may,  moreover,  have  been  influenced  by  tkc  account  in  tbe  Old 
Testament.  That  quastkm  is:  bow  does  it  happen  tb»t  ia  this 
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iafecior  body  of  man,  (alien  a  prey  to  oofrapUoD,  there  dwelb 
«  Ui^er  aftuk  of  the  div-inc  Being,  or  in  Other  «OHb,  how  ue 
we  toeiplBm  the  double  nalure  of  nuo? 

VI.  Of  all  the  f  imdanental  ideal  of  Gnoatidtm  o{  whidi  we 
have  M  far  tnatcd,  it  can  with  kmm  cerlaiiriqr  be  aMumcd  tint 
they  were  in  exHtcnce  before  the  rise  of  Chratunity  and  the 
Influence  of  Christian  ideas  on  the  development  of  Gnostiris.:ii. 
The  main  question  with  which  wc  have  now  to  deal  is  that  of 
whether  the  dominant  figurcuf  thu  Saviour  i'^urrip]  in  Onoslicism 
15  of  specifically  Christian  (icrivaliun,  or  whtthtr  this  can  also 
be  explained  apart  from  the  assumption  of  Christian  in.'luencc. 
And  here  it  must  be  premised  that,  intimately  as  the  conception 
of  salvation  is  bound  up  with  the  Gnostic  religion,  the  idea  of 
salvation  accomplished  in  a  definite  historical  moment  to  a 
certain  extent  remained  foreign  to  it.  Indeed,  nearly  all  the 
Christian  Gnostic  systems  dearly  exhibit  the  great  difficulty 
vith  which  they  had  to  ooDteod  In  Older  to  recondle  the  idea 
of  an  hiatflckal  redeemer,  actually  occuniBg  In  the  form  of  a 
dc£nitepenon,withtlieiroi»oc{itiDniafsainitioo.  laGoostidsm 
aalvalion  always  lies  at  the  root  of  aD  eaistence  and  all  Idstoiy. 
The  fundamental  conception  varies  greatly.  At  one  time  the 
Primal  Man,  uliu  K.ink  down  into  matter,  has  frcciJ  himself 
and  riacn  out  o[  it  again,  aiui  likt  him  his  members  will  ri.se  out 
of  darkncfs  into  the  light  i  I'mmjniim)  :  at  another  time  iht 
Primal  ^fan  who  was  conquered  by  the  powerb  eil  darkness 
ha.s  Ijcen  saved  by  th<-  [Kiwcrs  of  liRljt,  and  tlius  too  all  his  race' 
will  be  saved  (Manichacism);  at  another  lime  the  fallen  Sophia 
is  purified  by  her  passions  and  sorrows  and  has  found  her  Sysygos, 
the  Sotfr,  and  wedded  him,  and  thus  all  the  souls  of  the  Gnostics 
who  still  languish  in  matter  will  become  the  brides fl(  the  angels 
of  tbe  Soter  (Valentinus).  In  fact  salvation,  aa  conceived  In 
Gnoiticisni,  hi  always  a  myth,  a  hbtny  of  Ivgone  oventi,  aa 
aUsgoty  or  figure,  but  not  an  hMoricai  event.  AndtlifsdeciiiOB 
u  not  affected  liy  the  fact  that  in  ceitain  Gnostic  sects  figuicd 
historical  petaooages  such  as  Sanm  Magns  and  Menander. 
The  Gnostic  Ideas  of  salvation  were  in  the  later  schoob  and  sects 
transferred  to  these  person?  whom  WC  must  consider  as  rather 
obscure  charlatar.s  and  mirarlc-mongcrs,  juSt  as  in  other  r.ises 
they  were  transferred  lo  the  person  of  Christ.  The  "  Helena  ' 
of  the  Simoniari  system  was  certainly  not  tin  historical  but  a 
nythical  iigure.  This,  explains  the  lai-Kiriuus  and  artificial  way 
in  which  the  person  of  Jesus  is  connected  in  many  Gnostic  systems 
with  the  original  Gnostic  conception  of  redemption.  In  this 
patchwork  the  joins  are  everywhere  still  clearly  to  be  recognized. 
Thus,  e.g.  in  the  Valentinian  system,  the  myth  of  the  fallen 
Sophia  and  tlie  Soter,  of  their  tdtimate  anion,  tlieir  marriage 
and  their  70  sons  (Imiaeus  i.  4.  5;  iSppoiytns,  FUtn.  vl 
34),  has  absoluttly  nothing  to  do  with  the  Christian  oonceptioas 
of  sidvation.  The  subject  is  here  that  of  a  high  goddem  of  beaven 
(she  has  70  sons)  whose  friend  and  lover  finds  her  in  the  misery 
of  deepest  degradation,  frees  her,  and  bears  her  home  as  his 
bride,  d  o  this  ]T:>'th  the  idea  of  salvation  through  the  earthly 
Christ  can  only  be  attached  with  difficulty.  And  it  was  openly 
maintained  that  the  .Soter  only  ciistcd  for  the  Gnostic,  the 
Snviour  Jesus  who  ap[iearpd  on  earth  only  for  the  "  Psychicus  " 
(Irenae'j-',  i.  6.  1 1. 

VII.  1  has  the  e&sentioi  pan  of  most  of  the  conceptions  of 
what  we  call  Gnosticism  was  alrta  ly  it:  existence  and  fully 
developed  before  the  rise  of  Christianity.  But  tbe  fundamenuU 
ideas  of  Gnosticism  and  of  early  Christianity  had  a  Und  of 
magnetic  attraction  for  each  other.  What  drew  these  two 
forces  together  was  tbe  cnetgy  exerted  by  the  universal  idea  of 
sslvatioa  in  both  systems.  Chrictian  Gnnsticism  actually 
introduced  only  one  new  figure  into  the  already  existing  Gnostic 
theories,  namely  that  of  the  historical  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
This  figuie  atiorilcd,  as  it  were,  a  new  point  of  cr>'Stallization 
for  the  existing  (.ncpstii"  ideas,  which  ni>w  groniicd  themselves 
round  this  pi^'nt  in  all  their  manifold  diversity.  Thus  there 
came  intothr  tlnctuating  ni.iss  a  strong;  ino\  enienL  and  (nrniali'.  e 
impulse,  and  the  individual  i>ystcnts  and  aecis  sprang  up  iiii^e 
mushrooms  from  this  soil. 

It  must  now  be  our  task  to  make  plain  tlie  position  of  Gnosti- 


cism within  the  Cfari«^n  religion,  and  its  significance  for  the 
development  of  the  bitter.  Above  aD  the  Gnostics  represented 
and  devehiped  the  dlstinctfyanti-Jewish  tendency  in  Cbristiani^. 
Paul  was  the  apostle  whom  they  reverenced,  and  his  sphitua! 

Influence  on  tlicm  is  quite  unmistakable.  The  Gnostic  &Iarcion 
has  been  rightly  characterised  as  a  direct  disciple  of  Paul. 
Paul's  battle  against  the  law  ;'.r.(]  the  narrow  national  conception 
01  Christianity  found  a  willinp  following  in  a  movement,  the 
syncretic  origin  o!  which  diref.ei!  it  towards  a  universal  religion. 
St  Paul's  ideas  were  here  developed  to  their  e.\tremist  conse- 
quences, and  in  an  entirely  one-sided  fastuon  such,  as  was  far 
from  being  in  his  intention.  In  nearly  all  the  Gnostic  systems 
the  doctrine  of  the  seven  world-creating  spirits  is  given  an 
anti-Jewish  tendency,  the  god  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  Old 
Testament  appearing  as  the  highest  of  the  seven.  The  demiurge 
of  tbe  Valentinians  always  ckariy  beats  tbe  features  of  tbe  Old 
Testament  cnator-God. 

The  Old  Teatameat  was  absolutely  tweeted  hy  most 
of  tlie  Gnostics.  Even  the  sD<al]ed  Judaeo-Chiistian  Gnostics 
(Cerinthus),  the  Ebionitc  (Esscnian)  sect  of  the  Pscudo- 
Clcmcntinc  n-ritings  (the  Elkcsaites),  take  up  an  inconsistent 
attitude  toward.^  Jewish  antic]uily  .uid  the  Old  Testament. 
In  this  repecl  the  opposition  to  Guostitisai  ltd  lo  a  reactionary 
nioveinent.  If  the  growing  Christian  Church,  in  quite  a  different 
fashion  from  Paul,  laid  sfre^s  on  the  Htprftl  authority  of  the  t'Hii 
Testament,  interpreted,  it  is  true,  allegurically ;  if  it  took  up  a 
much  more  friendly  and  detiniie  altitude  towards  the  Old 
Testament,  and  gave  wider  scope  to  the  legal  conception  of 
religion,  this  must  be  in  part  ascribed  to  the  involuntary  reaction 
upon  it  of  Gnosticism. 

Tbe  attitude  of  Gnostidsm  to  the  Old  Testament  and  to  the 
crcslor-god  pradalned  in  it  had  its  deeper  roots,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  la  the  dusfism  by  whidi  It  was  domhiatod.  With 
thu  dualura  and  the  recognition  of  the  wortfalessticss  and 
absolutely  \ncious  nature  of  the  material  world  Is  combined  a 
decided  spiritualism.  The  conception  of  a  resurrection  of  the 
budy,  of  a  further  existence  forthe  body  afterdeath.wasuoattain- 
dble  by  almost  all  oi  the  Gnostics,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
a  few  Gnostic  sects  dominated  by  Judacn-Chrisiian  tendencies. 
With  the  duah'-slir  philosophy  is  further  eonncticd  an  attitude 
of  absolute  indifference  towards  this  lower  and  material  world, 
and  the  practice  of  asceticism.  Marriage  and  sexual  propagation 
arc  considered  either  as  absolute  Evil  or  as  altogether  worthless, 
and  carnal  plca.<iurc  is  frequently  looked  ufMn  as  forbidden. 
Then  again  asceticism  sometimes  changes  into  wild  libertinism. 
Here  again  Gnosticism  hss  ezerdied  an  indoence  on  the  develo|K 
ncQtof  tImChurdi  by  way  of  «DBttast  and  opposition.  Uhae 
a  letum  was  made  to  the  oU  material  view  of  tlie  rcsnnectlon 
(the  apostolic  triivTwa  vupnis),  cntirdy  abandmitHg  ihe 
more  spiritual  conception  which  had  been  arrived  at  as  a  com- 
promise by  Paul,  this  is  probably  the  result  of  a  reaction  from 

the  views  o;  (Inosticism.  It  was  jusf  .at  this  poin*,  !<ki,  that 
Cdiosiicism  stArted  a  development  which  was  I'olluwcd  later  by 
the  Catholic  Church.  In  spite  of  the  rejection  of  the  ascetic 
attitude  of  the  Gnostics,  as  a  blas[:ihemy  against  the  Creator, 
a  pari  of  ilii:,  ascetic  principle  bocrime  at  ^  later  date  dominant 
throughout  aii  Christendom.  And  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
how.  e.g.,  St  Augustine,  though  desperately  combating  the 
dualism  of  the  Manichacans,  yet  afterwards  introduced  a  number 
of  dualistic  ideas  into  Christianity,  which  are  distinguilbable 
ftom  tlmse  of  Uanichaeiam  only  by  a  very  keen  eye,  and  even 
then  with  diUcidty. 

The  Gnostic  rdigiOB  also  antidpatcd  other  tendendes.  As 
we  have  seen,  it  is  aliove  all  things  a  religion  of  saaaments  and 
mysteries.  Through  its  syncretic  origin  Gnosticism  introduced 
for  the  first  time  into  Christianity  a  whole  ma-is  of  sacramental, 
mystical  ide,is,  which  had  hitherto  c\  sted  in  it  only  in  its 
earliest  phase*.  But  in  the  long  run  cvin  genuine  Christianity 
has  l.ieen  unable  to  free  it'ielf  from  the  magic  of  the  sacraments; 
and  ihe  Eastern  Church  csptciaily  has  taken  the  a.mie  dirctliun 
.19  Gnosticism.  Cino-i:ci-,m  was  also  the  pioneer  of  the  Chri8ti.in 
Church  in  tbe  strong  emphasis  laid  on  the  idea  of  a^vatioa  in 
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reUgtoo.  And  iloee  the  GaoMlct  wm  coofwUcd  to  dmw  the 

tigurc  (if  till-  Suviuur  inlo  a  world  of  quite  alien  mytlis,  their 
C  firiktolugy  Ih;(  anic  to  complicated  in  character  that  it  frequently 
rci  all*  thcChrisli'Iuny  l  A  ;  he  l.iU-nlnfjinulii  ofllu-  Creek  I'.illn  :s. 

I'inallv,  it  v.,i:>  <  .ii<»uci»m  which  gave  the  mual  decided 
iinpul^v  I  ij  ilif  <  iK.sMliiiution  of  the  Christian  Church  as  a  church. 
CliKMtiaiiti  itacl/ 1»  a  free,  naturally-growing  religion,  the  religion 
•f  iiiolaled  nunds,  of  separate  little  circles  and  minute  !>t-rts. 
The  homogeneity  of  wide  circlet,  the  acme  of  rcsponKibility 
engendered  by  it,  and  continuity  witll  the  past  are  almost 
•niirvly  lacking  in  it.  It  is  baaed  upon  revelation,  which  oven 
M  the  iHretent  lime  k  impiiried  to  the  individual,  upon  the  mure 
•r  few  ODHvlndag  force  of  ihe  religtous  imagimttioa  and  spec  ula- 
tiodi  of  A  few  IfttJera,  upon  the  vonmlaiy  and  unstaUe  grouping 
of  the  Mihuolk  ruuiul  the  maitter.  Its  adherents  feci  themselves 
to  lie  the  iwdated,  the  few,  the  free  and  the  enlightened,  as 
«»|>|in  .(  il  !o  the  itluKKiiih  nn4l  inert  :iiu.h  ,i  ,  .  if  niiLrdtind  drgrijfli  tl 
into  matter,  or  the  iiiiliate<l  as  opfmsM;  in  ilit  uniniliateil,  I'lc 
(iii()Mic&  as  opli'iN<;i  til  (he  "  Ilylii;  "'  '.iXiwll;  .r.  ni(i.-.l  in  ilic 
Inter  iin<l  more  iii<Hi«r;Ue  schiHiU  a  nudtllc  place  wuh  gisiii  lu 
tile  iidherent»  of  the  (.'Inirch  u.h  Psycliici  (^uxiwi). 

'riii;.  freely-growing  tinostic  religiosity  arou.scd  in  the  Church 
an  increasingly  Klrong  tuovcnieiit  towards  unity  and  a  fiiiu 
nndinela&tic  orgiuii/.ulion,  towunls  authority  and  tradition.  An 
prgMiizcd  hierarchy,  a  definitive  canoji  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
A  cunlcBftion  of  (nilb  and  rule  of  faith,  and  unbending  doctrinal 
dUcIplinc,  lh«K  were  the  rocans  cmploj'cd.  A  part  was  also 
pliiyed  in  this  movenicnt  by  a  free  ihcvlugy  which  arose  within 
thp  ("hurrh,  itHcIf  a  kind  of  Gnoslicidm  which  aimed  at  holding 
fa -  I  li.ii  rvi  I  w  .1^  I'  '■  !  ill  I  111-  r.iui:,-,  ii  movenicnt ,  and  oliluining 
it.  11 1  .ij;iiiiii>ii  wiliiin  the  liunl!.  ol  the  Church  (Clement  of 
AliAii^iij  i.i,  Oligcn).  Itut  Itie  niiKhlie»t  forces,  to  which  in  the 
cti.l  (U<>  (hcology  too  hail  .lUsolutely  to  give  way,  were  outward 
«rg;ini/ation  and  tradition. 

ft  must  be  considered  4is  un  un()ualified  advantage  for  the 
furlhcr  devclupmeut  uf  Christianity,  a»  a  universal id^^,  that 
at  its  very  outset  it  prevaiied  against  the  great  movement  of 
OnoBticism.  In  spile  ^  the  foci  llutt  in  a  few  of  its  later  roprc- 
oenutives  Gnosiicism  eiaunied  a  more  refined  and  spiritual 
aspect ,  and  even  produced  blosMunaof  a  troe  and  beautiful  piety, 
it  i.H  fumlumeniutly  and  essentially  an  unstable  religious  syn- 
crcliiin),  n  religion  in  which  the  determining  forces  were  a  fantastic 
•ricntal  imaginniion  .itui  a  >.,u  r.itiK  i.t.ilism  wliu  ii  ilc^i.'ui.'r,ii  i  d 
into  thf  wildt  si  sMiK  rslUioiis,  .»  uc.ik  iliiallsni  llui. ui.i; inj; 
Uiisli'.iilily  lid  «i'i-u  .iM  t  ticisni  and  lilK  t  luu^m.  liulirci  lly,  hmv- 
cver,  iiunalutsni  was  certainly  unc  oi  the  mo»i  powcrlui  factors 
In  the  development  oi  Christianity  in  the  ist  century. 

VIU.  This  sketch  nay  be  completed  by  a  short  review  uf  the 
Vorioun  aepante  sects  and  their  probable  connexion  with  each 
•Itacr.  As  •  point  of  departure  for  the  history  of  Ihe  develop* 
■sent  ttt  timatkiaia  amy  be  taken  the  numetwis  little  tecu 
which  were  apparcaUy  fiitl  Included  under  the  name  of "  Gnos- 
Uir»  "  in  thf  narrower  sense.  Among  these  probably  belong  the 
Ophitt—  III  (  'i  !>u>  ;in  Origcn),  the  ninny  little  sects  included  by 
KpipVuuuiis  uiuU  :  the  name  oi  Nicoluitans  and  Gnostics  (Hair. 

1-.    .  I' I  .  \  l-r   \r»  (aiiil  u  I  y  1  I 'ip''-*'"^^.  Sr;liiti>  i  Caiu- 

iicsi  sltouid  lu-te  lie  mi;uituiic<i,  iUiU  Uu.iLi>  llic  Caf|n>x.talians. 
I'ontmou  III  all  iIiom:  is  the  dominant  position  asaunicd  by  the 
*' Srven  "  tlu>ttdi>l  by  laldabaoth);  the  heavenly  world  lying 
above  the  sphervs  c»f  the  Seven  is  occupied  by  comparatively 
(rw  ligurrs,  among  which  the  must  important  part  i»  played  by 
the  ttt'^P.  who  is  sometimes  enthroned  as  the  supreme 
Ctabless  in  heaven,  but  in  a  few  s>-9(cnu  has  already  dc«ccudcd 
{ram  th«f*  into  nntur.  been  taken  prisoner,  &c.  Numerous 
tit  t  le  ipuupa  «rr  dtstinguiahcd  f  nua  the  mass,  gomitiines  by  coe 
pefulUriiy.  someliaies  by  another.  On  the  one  hand  we  have 
stvis  ulth  a  strongly  ;isietiv'  tciuiviKV.  on  (he  other  we  find  Some 
vhara<  tcrifisi  by  unbriiUcil  lilvriiuistn;  iu  some  the  most 
4b4odt>neil  prvistituiion  has  conio  ivi  be  the  most  sacred  m\-siery; 
xi\  others  again  apiH-.irs  the  worship  of  serpents,  which  here 
«(>}K-ir»  to  be  c\'n:\tMi->l  i:i  v  inuus  and  oltea  very  loose  ways 
With  ihe  other  i<i«as  o4  ibc?«  oni>»ucs — hence  the  names  oi  the 


"  Ophites,**  "  NoasMuJ."  To  this  dass  also  fundamentally 
belong  the  Simouiani,  who  have  included  the  proLaLly  historical 
figure  of  Simon  Magus  in  a  system  which  s.anis  lu  be  clusely 
conncrtcd  with  those  we  havu  incDtiuncii,  (•.■.pi  cially  if  wl-  look 
upon  the  "  Hclcoii  "  oi  tl-.ii  bybit-.-n  :i-s  a  mythical  figure.  A 
particular  branch  oi  lIil-  "  Gnobik  "  jitci  s  is  represented  by  ihusc 
systems  in  which  the  figure  of  Sophia  sinking  down  into  matter 
already  appears.  To  these  belong  the  Barbelognostics  (in  the 
description  given  by  Ircnaciis  the  figure  of  the  Spirit  takes  the 
place  of  that  of  Sophia),  and  the  Gnustics  whom  Irenacus  (i.  30) 
describes  (cf.  Epiphonius,  Haer.  zxvL).  And  lieie  may  best  be 
included  Bordmnes,  n  famous  kadnr  of  a  Gnooiie  idieol  of 
thcendofthestndeeatuty.  Moat  adnlan,  It  k  true,  loUowfag 
an  old  tradition,  reckon  Bardcsoncs  among  the  Valentlntans. 
But  from  the  little  we  know  of  BardesAnes,  his  s\  stt  ii.  bu^ib  no 
trace  of  relationship  witli  the  complicated  \  akiiljiii.ir.  iy  ;.iini, 
li  lt  i>  railicr  vomplLicly  derived  from  the  ordinary  Gnosticism, 
am]  is  diaiiiiguiblictl  irom  it  apparently  only  by  its  more  strongly 
il  .i;Jistic  character.  The  sy-stLiiii  ui  \'..1lii'.  inus  arn'  his  disciples 
must  be  considered  as  a  furihei  dt-veiopment  oi  what  we  have 
just  characterized  as  the  popular  Gnosticism,  and  especially  of 
that  branch  of  it  to  which  the  figure  of  Sophia  is  already  known. 
In  them  above  all  the  world  of  the  higher  aeons  is  further  ex- 
tended and  filled  with  a  throng  of  varied  figures.  Tlicy  also 
exhibit  a  variation  from  tbecbancteiiMic  duafisn  of  Gaoitidan 
into  monism,  In  thdr  conception  of  the  fall  of  Sophia  and  their 
derivation  of  matter  from  the  passions  of  the  fallen  Sophia.  The 
figures  of  the  Seven  have  here  entirely  dis-'^i'i  i-arud,  I'r-  ri  iiKiu- 
brancc  of  them  being  merely  preserved  i.i  lI.l  u.i;.it  ui  ibe 
-1 'iM'ui'ii)Tos  ({fi&onai).  In  general,  Valcntiniani&m  dispiaji  a 
l>aii  ii  Lilar  r«>s<:n)|j|an<-e  to  llic  dominant  idtns  of  the  Chujch, 
Ijij',  :i  III  iis  Loniplical.'d  ("hrislology,  its  I  ri;,li;  ilivi:  io)i  ul  ;nankind 
into  iTKv^artKOk,  ijivxuioi  and  uXintXH,  and  its  iar-fctched 
interpretation  of  texts.'  A  quite  dificrcnt  position  from  those 
mentioned  above  is  taken  by  Basilides  iq.v.).  From  what  little 
we  know  of  him  be  was  an  uncompromising  dualtsU  Both  the 
systems  which  are  handed  down  under  his  name  by  Iienaeua  and 
llippolytus,  that  of  emaaotiona  and  th«  Moaittic-evoluttewaiy 
system,  represent  fiirthor  devdopiaaMa  of  hit  Jdew  iritb  a 
ten<lency  away  from  dualism  towaxds  raonum.  Cbaroeterfstlc- 
ally,  in  these  Biisilidian  sysunis  tin  fisuru  of  tl;e  "  Mudicr  "  or 
of  Sophia  docs  not  appvar.  ll.js  pi.LuliaiiLy  Uic  Basilidiaii 
.s\s;i.iii  sli.iris  wiili  that  <if  Satornil  of  Antioch,  which  has-  only 
tume  down  i.i  us  in  a  very  fragmentary  state,  and  in  other 
respects  recalls  .n  many  ways  the  pM]>-,ilar  GiiDsiicisni.  By 
itself,  on  liie  other  hand,  stands  the  system  preserved  lor  us  by 
Hippolytus  in  the  Fkilosophumctui  under  the  name  of  the 
Naasseni,  with  its  central  figure  of  "the  Man,"  which,  as  we 
ha\'c  seen,  is  very  closely  related  with  certain  specifically  pagan 
Gnostic  specidntions  which  have  come  down  to  us  ^  the  Poi- 
mamimj  In  Zooiraua  and  PkKinus,  Emuad  u.  9).  With  the 
Naasseni,  juoieoiver,  are  xelatad  also  the  other  sects  of  which 
Hippolytiu  alone  gives  us  a  notice  in  his  PkUmplnman 
(Docctac,  Peratcs,  Sethiant,  the  adherents  of  Justin,  the  Gnostic 
of  Monoimos).  Finally,  apart  from  all  other  Gnostics  stands 
Marcion.  With  him,  as  far  as  we  arc  aiili'  (o  r(in<  luilc  from  the 
scanty  notices  of  hi:n.  the  mamioid  tiuosiic  spiiulaiiuns  arc 
reduced  csscnlially  to  i!r-  iunc  problem  of  the  gcxni  ami  the  just 
God,  the  God  oi  the  Ciiristians  and  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Between  these  two  powers  Marcion  ai&rms  a  sharp  and,  as  it 
appears,  originally  irreconcilable  dualism  which  with  him  rests 
moreover  on  a  spc^:ulntivc  basis.  Thanks  to  the  noble  siraplidty 
and  spcciiicaUy  religious  character  of  his  ideas,  Marcion  was 
able  to  found  not  ody  scho^  hut  a  oomnniity,  a.  church  «f 
his  own,  which  gave  tnniUe  to  the  Church  longer  than  any 
other  Gooalle  aect.  Among  his  disdplcs  the  speculative  and 
fantastic  element  of  Gnosticism  again  became  more  apparent. 
.As  we  have  already  intimated,  Gnostidsm  had  such  a  power 

'  For  the  disciples  of  \  J-  nr  nus.  especially  Marcus,  after  whoai 
wa*  named  a  ict^rarr  i  ;  ilir  Marrtwumy.  villi  their  fyihagorasn 
lh«^rit<«  of  numhent  an  I  i  !  ■  ir  Mnmg  tincture  of  the  mystical,  aiogib 
and  atcratncotai,  sec  \'alemixl's  and  VaLEMiNiANS. 
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«l  attnctUm  that  k  now  diew  iiithin  its  limits  even  Judaeo- 
Christian  sects.  Among  these  we  must  mention  the  Judaco- 
Chrijtian  Gnostic  Ccrinthus,  also  the  Gnostic  Ebionites,  of 
whom  E[iiphniir.i9(//afr.)  gives  usan  account,  iind  whose  writings 
arc  to  found  in  a  recension  in  ihr  coliectL-d  works  of  ilii. 
Psciiilo-CU-ir.cnlinc  Rcroptilions  and  H omUies;  to  the  same  class, 
belting  the  Eikcsiiilus  with  their  mystical  icripturc,  the  F,lx  ;i. 
extracts  of  which  are  given  by  Hippolytus  in  the  Philos.  (iv.  r  vi 
Later  evidence  of  the  decadence  of  Gnoatidsm  occurs  in  ^h.t 
Pistis-Sofkia  and  the  Coptic  Gnostic  writings  discovered  and 
edited  bgr  Schmidt.  In  tbMeoonfuscd  records  of  human  imagina- 
tioii  gone  mad,  «e  poaaess  a  writable  herbarium  of  ail  poariUe 
Gnottk  ideas,  whidi  «ev»  onoe  active  and  now  leat  peaceAiHy 
aidehydde.  None  the  kai^  the  stnam  ol  the  Goostie  religion 
b  not  yet  dried  tip,  but  continues  on  its  way;  and  it  is  beyond 
a  doubt  that  the  Inter  Mandaeanism  and  the  great  religious 
movement  of  Mani  are  most  closely  connected  with  Gnosticism. 
These  manifestatior^s  arc  all  the  more  rhi'.nu  (eristic  since  in  I 
them  we  meet  with  a  Gnosticism  which  remained  essentially 
more  untourhe'l  by  C^hrislian  influences  than  the  Gnostic 
systems  of  the  2nd  century  a.d.  Thus  these  systems  throw  an 
important  light  on  the  past,  and  a  true  perception  of  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  Gnosticism  is  not  to  be  obtained  without  tailing 
them  into  consideration. 

Hini  iiKiRAPHV. — A.  Neander,  GenetUcke  EiUutkUung  d.  mtmekm- 
^nostistken  Sysleme  (Berlin,  1818);  F.  Chr.  Baur,  Dit  (hrisll. 
Gkosh  in  ihrer  geschtchll.  EtU-driciiunf  (Tiibingen,  i8a^):  £.  W. 
Mdller.  Gaek.  der  Kosmototie  in  in  mtamimn  X>rcke  bts  Origenes 
(Halle,  i860):  R.  A.  Lipmas,  Der  (Sn&stMtmm  (Lcipiig,  1S60; 
uriginally  in  Ench  and  Gruber's  Kncytiopadie);  H.  1^.  Mansel, 
The  Gnoitic  Hmriu  «f  tht  tst  and  2nd  Centuries  (London,  1H75); 
K.  Kepler,  Pber  Gnosis  und  ditlHi'r.yloniuhe  Reiiiion,  a  lecture 
delivered  at  the  Contjrc&i  of  Orientalists  (Berlin,  1881);  A.  Hilgcn- 
fddi  KttiergfschichU-  des  Urchristentums  (Lcipzis.  I884);  and  in 
Amr.  fUr  vn.wnschafU.  Thtol.  1890,  i.  "Der  Gno«tidsmu» " : 
A.  Harnack,  Dopnengeschickle,  i.  371  Ecq.  (cf.  the  corrcspomding 
sections  of  the  UotmeugeschickUn  of  {jotAs,  antl  Srcdcrg);  W.  Am, 
"  Zur  Frage  nach  oom  Orsprung  dea  Gno^tici^-rrj  ,  "  /Vi/c  u.  Unler- 
%tuhunzrn.  xv.  4  (Leipzig,  1897);  R.  Liechtenhahn.  Pif  Offenbarung 
cm  Gnosttcismus  ((>6ttinj{en,  1901);  (.'.  S:hmidt.  "  Plotins  Stcllung 
2um  Gnoirtidsnun  U.  lurchl.  Chri»teiuum  "  Ttxbs  u.  VnUrstuh. 
n.  4  (igoah  E.  de  FtM,iMfailKtion  a  I'clude  du  Gnosticismt  (Paris, 
190O;  R.  Rcltzenstnn.  Patmandres  (Leipzig,  i<K)4);  G.  Kruger, 
article  "  Gnoitieiamus  in  HerMg-Hauck'n  Realencykloftddie  Qrd 
ed.)  vi.  728  (T.;  Boui»et,  "  HauprtproMeme  der  GnoMs,"  torschunten 
t.  Rdi^.  u.  Lit.  d.  alUn  n,  neuen  Teslamenis,  10  IV07I;  T.  Wcndland, 
HeUentstist  h  romisiiu-  Kultur  in  ikrrn  Hi-zn  humyn  :ti  Judentuin 
und  Christentum  (1907),  11.  161  serj.  See  further  among  important 
monographs  on  the  individual  Gnostic  systems,  R.  A.  Lipsiu!). 
"  Die  ppnitischcn  SvBtpme," /I/JcAr. /.  wissensek.  Theetope  (l86^); 
G.  Heinrict,  Die  valrnlinianische  Gnosis  u.  d.  Heili^e  .SrhriU  (Berlm. 
1871);  A.  Merx,  Bardrsanes  xon  Edessa  (ilalle,  1861;);  .\.  I lilsinfeld, 
Bardesanrs.  drr  Utz!r  Ctvyiliker  (Leipzii;,  lRf'4);  A.  Hariui  U,  "  ClH?r 
das  enosli-x  lie  Mueh  Pi'.ii-i-S>phia."  Trxir  u.  I'nirrsuch.  vii.  2: 
C.  Schmidt.  "  Gnostinche  Schriften."  TexU  11.  UnUrsuck.  viii.  I,  a; 
and dio the wwhs mentioned  under  §  II.  of  this artide.  (W.Bo.) 
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Omi,  the  Hottentot  name  for  the  large  irhite4aSed  SbntK 
African  antelope  {q.v.),  now  nearly  extinct,  icnow  to  the  Boere 
as  the  black  wildebeest,  and  lo  naluralisls  as  CnntwrhndfS  (or 
Caloblffxis)  ^nii.  A  Seconal  ami  larger  species  is  the  brindled 
nnii  nr  l:!vic  wildebeest  I'C.  lituririiiT  or  L\:lol'Ut',is  ^orvoii),  also 
kiHiWf.  I'v  the  Hcchuanii  name  ktikon  or  kokoon;  and  there  are 
PI  ■.'i  r.-i  ICast  African  tornis  more  or  less  closely  (elated  tO  the 
latter  winch  have  received  distinct  names. 

GO,  or  Go-Bang  Qap.  Go-ban,  board  for  playing  Gd),  a  popular 
table  game.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  invented  in 
Japan,  according  lo  tradition,  by  the  emperor  Yao,  2350  B.C., 
^  Iwt  it  is  probably  of  Chinese  «cii^  Anotding  to  Falkener  the 
fnt  Ustasieal  meBtinn  of  it  was  made  about  die  year  300  b.c., 
but  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  it  was  a  popukr  game 
long  before  that  period.  The  original  Japanese  Go  is  played  on 
a  board  divided  into  squares  by  19  horizontal  nml  to  vertical 
lines,  making  361  intersections,  u[)on  which  the  Hat  round  men, 
181  white  and  181  black,  are  placed  one  by  one  as  the  game 
proceeds.  The  men  are  placed  by  the  two  players  on  any  inter- 
sections (me)  that  may  seem  advantageous,  the  object  beinn  to 
surround  with  one's  men  as  many  unoccupied  intersections  as 
possible,  the  player  enclosing  the  greater  number  of  vacant 
points  being  the  wnnner.  Completely  StlROUndcd  men  are 
captured  and  removed  from  the  boud.  TUsfamc  is  played  in 
England  upon  a  board  divided  into  361  squares,  the  men  being 
placed  upon  these  instead  of  upon  the  intersections. 

A  much  simpler  variety  of  Go,  mostly  played  by  lonigners» 
has  for  its  object  to  get  five  men  into  line.  This  may  have  been 
the  earliest  form  of  the  game,  as  the  word  go  means  five.  Except 
in  Japan  it  is  often  played  on  an  ordinary  draughts-board,  and 
the  winner  is  he  who  first  gcU  five  men iuto line,  either  verticalbr, 
horizontally  or  diagonally. 

See  Go-Bant,  by  A.  Howard  Cady,  in  SpaMin^  Home  Ubniy 
(New  York.  \9aib);Ganm  Ancient  and  Oriam.WBiimiaA  Faliiensr 
a.omion,  1892):  Dm  Mui.-tkiM*Mtt  SM  Git,  by  O.  Kancfaatt 
(Yokohama.  1881);  Dt*  NoHnmispU  dtr  jQpnmutn,  by  G.  Sduirig 
(Leipzig,  1888). 

GOA.  the  name  of  the  past  and  present  av>ttals  of  Foftngmae 
India,  and  of  the  snnoiuiding  tenitoiiy  mora  exactly  described 
as  Goa  settlement,  which  is  ntuated  on  the  western  coast  cf 

India,  between  15*"  44'  and  14'  53'  N.,  and  between  73"  45*  and 

74"  26'  E.  Pop.  (iQoo)  475.513.  area  1301  sq.  m. 

(ioa  .SV.'i'/i-mi/i/.  -With  Damaun  (i?.r.)  and  Diu  (17.:'.)  Goa 
:ititlement  forms  a  single  administrative  province  rtdcd  by  a 
governor-general,  and  a  single  ccclesinsl  ieal  province  subject 
to  the  archbisho[>  of  Goa;  for  judicial  purposes  the  province 
includes  Macao  in  China,  au'i  l  itnor  in  the  .Malay  .\rchipelago. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  river  Terakhul  or  Araundcm, 
which  divides  it  from  the  Sawantwari  state,  E.  by  the  Western 
Ghats.  S.  by  Kanara  district,  and  W.  by  the  Arabian  Sea.  It 
comprises  the  three  districts  of  DIMS,  Bardez  and  Salsctte, 
conquered  eariy  in  the  i6th  ceatniy  and  theiefore  known  as  the 
Velhas  Conqnbtaa  (Old  Conquests),  seven  distiicts  acqpiircd 
later  and  known  as  thn  Mbvaa  ConquistaB,  and  the  Uand  of 
Anjidiv  or  .\njadiva.  The  settlement,  which  has  a  coast-lfne 
■  )f  f>2  m.,  is  a  hilly  region  especially  the  Novas  Conquistas;  its 
distinguishing  features  are  the  Western  Ghats,  though  the  highest 
summits  nowhere  reach  an  alhlude  of  4000  ft.,  and  the  island 
of  (ioa.  \umerous  short  hut  navigable  rivers  water  the  lowlands 
skirting  the  coast.  The  two  largest  rivers  are  the  Mandavi  and 
the  Juari,  which  together  encircle  the  island  of  Goa  (Ilhasl, 
being  connected  on  the  landward  side  by  a  creek.  The  island 
native  name  Tisvadr.  Tissuvaddy,  Tissuar>')  is  a  triangular 
territory,  the  apex  of  which,  called  the  cabo  or  cape,  is  a  rody 
headland  separating  the  harbour  of  Goa  into  two  anchoiagesr-^ 
.Agoada  or  Agmdant  the  mouth  of  the  Ifaadavi,  on  tiie  north, 
and  Mormnglo  or  Mannagio  at  the  moath  of  the  Juaii,  on  the 
south.  Hie  northern  haven  is  exposed  to  the  fuH  force  of  the 
south-west  monsoon,  and  i.s  liable  to  sill  up  during  the  rains. 
The  southern,  sheltered  by  the  promontory  of  Salsette,  is  always 
open,  bu;  is  less  used,  i^v,  in^  to  its  greater  distance  from  the  city 
of  Goa,  which  is  built  on  the  island.  A  railway  connects  Mor- 
magio,  south  of  the  Juari  estnaiy,  with  Castle  Rock  on  the 
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GbaU.  Goa  impoiti  tcKtila  and  foodstuffs,  end  exports 
eooo4nili,  WNMHita,  «piccs,  &h,  poultiy  and  timber.  It^ 
tiade  »  curied  on  akiioat  entirely  with  Bombay,  Madras, 
KatMawaraadFortiiiaL  Uanganeseig^miiiBdixilaige  quantities, 
some  iron  is  obtaiiicd>  and  otiwr  praducta  an  aalt,  pain-qiuit, 
bctct  and  bananas. 

c  .'.'frt  of  Coa. — I.  The  ancient  Hindu  city  of  Goa,  of  which 
hiir  lly  II  fragment  siin  ives,  was  built  at  the  southernmost  point 
of  iliL-  i!^lati(i,  .mil  w;',5  famous  in  early  Hindu  legend  and  history 
for  its  teaming,  wealth  and  beauty.  In  the  Puranas  and  certain 
inscriptions  its  name  appears  as  Go>*c,  Govapurl,  Goni^iu;.  v^c. ; 
the  medieval  .\rabian  p-oRraphcrs  bicw  it  as  Siud&bur  or  Sanda- 
bur,  and  the  Portuguese  a;.  Goa  Vdha.  It  was  ruled  by  the 
Kadamba  dynasty  from  the  2ud  century  a.d.  to  131 2,  and  hy 
Mabonunedan  invaders  of  the  Deccan  from  1312  until  abuu; 
13710,  durins  wJiich  petiod  it  was  visited  and  dtaciibed  by  Ibn 
Batnta.  It  waa  tiien  annsaed  to  the  Hlitdtt  fcingdwi  <d 
Vijayanagar,  of  which,  accordiag  tO Pigtlhta,  It  t*W  fonwed  part, 
in  146Q.  when  it  was  conqucrM  hiy  tlie  Bahnani  sultan  of  the 
Deccan;  but  (wo  vA  •.he  bciC  Port u>;uciu  tliri->iiif!ers  State  that 
it  became  indtpciiiiciil  ui  1440,  wlicJi  lIic  stcomi  city  (Old  Goa) 
was  founded. 

2.  Old  Goa  is.  for  the  most  part,  a  rily  of  ruins  witbou: 
inhabitants  otlu-r  than  ecdcsiastirs  ;uul  thi'ir  dciK-n>K:iii.s.  The 
chief  surviving  buildings  arc  the  cathedral,  founded  by  /Ubu- 
querque  in  1511  to  commemorate  his  entry  into  Goa  on  St 
Catberine's  day  1510,  and  rebuilt  in  1623,  and  still  used  for 
pubUc  worship;  the  convent  of  St  Francis  (1517),  a  converted 
OHiatltK  Inbuilt  in  1661,  with  a  portal  of  carved  black  stone, 
which  Ja  the  oidy  reUc  of  Poctiigiieae  aidritecture  in  In^  dating 
flora  the  first  quarter  of  the  i6th  centttty;  the  chapel  of  St 
Catherine  (155^);  tbe  church  of  Bon  Jesus  (t5<>4-i<io3),  a 
superb  example  of  Renaissance  architecture  as  developed  by  the 
Jesuits,  containing  the  magnificent  shrine  and  tomb  of  St 
rr.!:!!  !";  X.ivicr  i  sfc  X AMI  K,  Fkanciscooe)  ;  and  the  1 7th  ct  nt  ury 
coiu  tnis  ot  Si  M'-uiita  .uid  Si  Ciijti^ii.  The  college  of  Si  P.^ul 
(see  below)  is  in  rui:is. 

3.  Panjim,  Pangint  or  New  Goa  originally  a  suburb  of  Obi 
Goa,  is,  like  the  parent  city,  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Man(L.\  i 
estuary,  in  15*  30'  N,  and  73°  33'  E.  Pop.  (iqoi)  9500.  it  is 
a  modem  port  with  few  prclcn,sions  to  architectural  beauty. 
Ships  of  the  largest  size  can  anchor  in  the  river,  but  only  small 
vcssab  can  load  or  discharge  at  tlie  quay.  Panjim  becuae  the 
fcsiiieBee  of  the  vioeray  in  1759  and  tlie  capital  of  Portuguese 
India  in  xftij.  It  paacaaea  a  fyceum,  a  sdioal  for  teachers,  a 
seminary,  a  technial  school  and  an  experimental  agricultural 
station. 

PoUii/'i:!  H!:.!ory.  W'r.h  llit-  sub(I!\  i.vion  of  iIil-  Haliiri.Liii 
kingdom,  .iftcr  14SJ,  tio.i  i);Ls;rLil  ii.lo  1  lie  |)u\v(.-r  of  ^'u:.iil  A>l:l 
Sh.ih,  kini;  of  liij.i()ur,  who  its  ruItT  v.luM  the  }'orti.;siiise 
fxrst  reached  India.  At  this  lime  Goa  was  inifwriani  as  ihc 
starting-point  of  pilgrims  from  India  to  Mecca,  as  a  m.irt  with 
no  rival  except  Calicut  on  the  west  coast,  and  especially  as  the 
centre  of  the  import  trade  in  horses  (Gulf  Arabs)  from  Hormuz, 
the  control  of  which  was  a  vital  matter  to  the  kingdoms  warring 
la  the  Deccan.  It  was  casUy  dfifemihlft  by  any  power  with 
conuaand  of  the  tea,  aa  the  endrcGng  rivers  couU  only  be  forded 
at  one  qwt,  and  had  been  deUbentdy  stocfced  with  crocodilea. 
It  was  attached  on  the  loth  of  February  1510  hy  the  Portuguese 
under  Albuquerque.  As  a  Hindu  ascetic  had  foretold  its  doinifaU 
and  the  garrison  of  Ottoman  mercenaries  was  oiitnutribered, 
the  city  surrendered  without  astrugxlc,  and  Albuqia  rqut  entered 
it  Ki  trium[)h.  •.vhilr  tin-  Hindi;  townsfolk  strewed  niagree  flowers 
of  gold  and  silver  before  his  feet.  Thrix  nioiilki  later  Yusuf 
Adil  Shah  returned  '.<■  :t  h  (  d.coo  troops,  forced  the  passttge  of  the 
ford,  and  blockaded  the  I'ortuguesc  in  their  shi|is  frmm  May  to 
August,  when  the  cessation  of  the  monsoon  enabled  ihim  10  put 
to  Sea.  In  November  Albuquerque  returned  with  a  kirge.--  force, 
and  after  overcoming  a  desperate  resialiUKe,  recaptured  the  city, 
permitted  his  soldiers  to  plundeiit  lof  tluee  days,  and  massacred 
the  entire  M^ommedanpoB^^ 

Goa  waa.|lMka|^j|4Ror{al  poM^H^  ct  the  Ftaztugaeie  in 


Asia.  Albuquerque  intended  it  to  be  a  colony  and  a  navaf  base, 
as  distinct  from  the  fortified  factories  which  had  been  established 
in  certain  Indian  seaports.  He  encouraged  his  men  to  many 
native  womett,  and  to  settle  in  Goa  as  fannen,  retail  traders  or 
artisans.  These  married  men  soon  became  a  privileged  caste, 
and  Goa  acquired  a  large  Eurasian  population.  Albuquerque 
and  his  successors  left  almost  uniourhed  thr-  customs  and  con- 
stitutions of  the  30  village  eummur.iti<-s  on  the  island,  Oldy 
abolishing  i!ic  rite  of  suttee.  A  register  of  these  fi;stoms  .Firral 
dr  vsm  e  cuilumrs)  Was  published  in  .ind  is  .m  historical 

iioeumeiii  of  much  value;  an  abstract  of  ii  is  giv-cn  in  R.  S. 
Whiieway's  Hue  0/  tkt  Portuguese  Empire  in  India  (London, 
189^). 

Goa  became  the  capital  of  tbe  whole  Portuguese  empire  is  the 
K:i9t.  It  was  granted  the  same  civic  privUcges  as  Lisbon.  It* 
senate  «r  nunictpsl  chamber  maintained  direct  oommunications 
with  the  hing  and  paid  a  special  tepiesentative  to  attoid  to  its 
inteiesta  at  court.  In  1563  the  governor  even  propoaed  to  make 
Goa theseatofapariiiuncnt.  In  which  all  parts  of  the  Portuguese 

cast  were  to  lie  reliresenleii;  this  \v.is  veined  by  the  king. 

In  1542  St  1  raiicii  Xa\  ier  meiiiions  llie  .irehileelur.dhjjleaiiuut 
of  the  city;  but  it  reached  the  riin-.ax  of  its  i  rosperity  between 
i=i7.S  and  1625.  Uoa  Dour. id, i.  or  tnjiileii  Gim.  was  then  the 
wviiider  of  all  travellers,  and  there  w;;s  :'  1 'ort  ugiie5.e  [irovcrb, 
'"  He  who  has  seen  Goa  need  not  si:e  I,is!)on.'"  AMtrchandise  from 
all  parts  of  the  East  was  displ.iycd  in  its  bazaar,  and  separate 
streets  were  set  aside  for  the  sale  of  different  cla.<>scs  of  goods — 
B.^hrc^n  pearls  and  coral,  Chinese  porcelain  and  silk,  Portuguese 
velvet  and  piece-goods^  drugs  and  spicca  from  tlie  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, la  the  mate  street  slaves  weiw  sold  by  auction.  The 
houses  of  tbe  rich  were  sarnnraded  by  gardens  ud  palm  groves; 
they  were  bidlt  ol  atOM  and  ptaated  lud  or  white  Instead  oi 
gissa,  their  balconied  wloidows  had  thin  poliibed  oyster-abdia  set 
in  lattice-work. 

Tlie  soeiL-l  life  of  Goa  was  briHiant,  as  befi'led  the  headquarters 
of  I  he  \-ireregul  court,  ihe  army  and  navy,  and  ibc  church;  but 
the  lu.viiry  and  osr.etilni ion  of  <ill  classes  hiul  become  a  byword 
b(  b>re  ihccndof  the  ifith  <  rntiiry.  Almost  all  manual  labour  was 
done  by  slaves;  w>mr:icin  soldiers  assumed  high-sounding  titles, 
and  it  wascvcn  cuslumar>' for  the  poor  noblemen  who  congregated 
together  in  boarding-hoMStloatlbflCribefor  a  few  silken  cloaks,  a 
silken  umbreUa  and  a  oonmon  man-servant,  ao  that  each  could 
take  his  turn  to  pmnenade  the  streets,  fashionably  attired  and 
with  a  proper  escort.  There  were  huge  gambling  saloons, 
licensed  by  the  municipality,  where  determined  players  lodged 
for  wopks  together;  and  every  form  of  vice,  except  drunhenncas, 
>\as  practised  by  both  sexes,  although  European  women  were 

forced  to  ^cad  a  kiml  of  iienana  !if«',  and  never  veiitured  unveiled 
•nto  the  streets:  ihey  even  .it  tcr.iltel  al  chun  h  in  iheir  palanquins, 
so  ,is  to  avoid  observation. 

The  apftcarance  of  the  Dutch  in  Indian  waters  was  followed  by 
the  gradual  ruin  of  Cioa.  In  ifxjjand  1639  the  city  was  blockaded 
by  Dutch  tieets,  though  never  captured,  and  in  1635  it  was 
ravaged  by  an  epidemic.  Its  trade  was  gradually  monopolized 
by  the  Jesuit*.  Tbevcnot  in  \f>f)f>,  Baldaeus  in  167a,  Fryer  in 
167s  describe  ftsever-incrca-sing  j*a  crt y  and  decay.  In  i68j only 
the  timely  appeanaceof  aiiogid  army  saved  it  faom  capture  by 
a  hoRlenfMahntu  raiders,  and  in  1739  tlie  whde  tcnitoiy  was 
atladwd  by  the  same  enemies,  and  mily  saved  by  the  vneapected 
arrival  of  a  new  viceroy  with  a  fleet.  This  peril  was  always 
imminent  until  1750.  when  a  ]>eace  wllh  the  Maliraltas  was  con- 
cluded, lij  the  same  year  Lljc  propu-ai  to  remove  the  seat  of 
government  to  I'atij-m  was  carried  oui;  it  had  been  discyssed  as 
early  as  1684.  Between  i6g$  and  1J75  the  population  dwindled 
from  20,000  to  1600,  and  in  1835  Goawaaooly  inbalxted  by  afsw 
priests,  monks  and  nuns. 

BaUsiatiical  History. — Some  Dominican  friars  came  out  to 
Goa  in  tjio,  but  no  large  missionary  enterprise  was  undertaken 
before  the  arrival  of  the  FrancfacailS  in  1517.  From  their  head- 
quarters in  Goa.  the  FraodscaB  pivachers  visited  many  parts  of 
western  Iwfla,  and  evu  Joumeyed  to  Cqdon,  Pegu  and  tbe 
Malay  AidiipdagOb  For  nnilytwenty^veyeBnthqr  carried  on 
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tbewoAof  evBagelisatioo  abnoat  aloM,  with  luch  stKOMB 
1534  tufie  Paul  III.  made  Goa  a  bishopric,  with  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tloil  over  all  Portug\)csc  possessions  between  China  and  the  Cape 
0f  Good  Hope,  though  itself  sutTraKati  to  llie  arclibiihopric  of 
Punchal  in  Madeira.  .\  Franci-icaii  friar.  Juao  dc  .-Mfiiiqucrquc, 
came  to  Goa  as  il.s  fir-,1  liioliop  in  IS.SS.  I;i  i-.):  St  I  ranri.s 
Xavier  came  to  Goa,  and  look  over  the  Franciscan  college  of 
Santa  Fe,  fur  the  training  of  native  missionaries;  this  was  rc- 
lamcd  the  College  of  St  Paul,  and  became  the  headquarten  of  all 
Jesuit  nii.s.sion&  in  the  East,  where  the  Jesuits  were  OMnnoilIy 
Hykd  FttHlistas,  By  a  Bull  dated  the  4tli  of  f  ebraaiy  t5S7 
Gm  was  niatfe  an  aiddndninic,  irilJi  jtnbd^^ 
Malacca  and  Codiii,  to  idikii  were  added  Macao  (1575),  Japan 
(1588),  Angamale  or  CnttgaaoK  (1600),  Meliapur  (Mylapur) 
(1606),  Peking  and  Nanking  (16 to),  together  with  thcbi.shopricof 
Mozambique,  which  inrludcd  the  entire  coxst  of  F-ast  Africa.  In 
1606  the  archbishop  rcrc  ivcd  the  title  of  Primate  of  the  Ea.st,  and 
the  king  of  Portugal  was  named  Palron  of  the  Catholic  Mib:iions 
in  the  East ;  his  right  of  patronasi:  was  limit cij  by  ihc  Concordat 
of  1857  toCioa,  Malacca,  Macao  and  certain  parts  of  Uritiib  India 
The  Inqui.-.ition  was  Introduced  into  Goa  in  1 560 :  a  vivid 
account  of  tU  proceedings  is  given  by  C.  Dellon,  Relation  de 
rinquisititm  dt  Goa  (168S).  Five  ecclesiastical  councils,  which 
dealt  with  nattm  of  «li'««pHnf,  wm  hcM  at  Goa— in  1567, 
iS75f  *^St  ^SO*  i4a6;thenidiliii]iapel  Goaahopiaided 
over  iht  mwe  important  synod  of  Diuiper  (Udayampenur, 
about  19  m.  5.E.  of  Coddn),  winch  in  1599  condemned  as 
heretical  the  tenets  and  liturgy  of  the  Indian  Ncstorians,  or 
Christians  of  St  Thomas  (q.v.).  In  1675  Fryer  described  Goa  as 
"  a  Rome  in  India,  l>oth  for  ab.solulcness  and  fabric-s,"  and 
Hamilton  states  that  early  in  the  iSlh  century  the  number  of 
ecclesiastics  in  the  settlcmtnl  haci  riMLlu-ri  the  extraordinary 
total  of  jo,ooo.  But  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  in  1759  ,  and  by 
1800  Goa  had  lost  much  even  of  its  ecclesiastical  importance. 
The  Inqaisition  was  abolished  in  1814  and  the  religious  orders 
woe  wculariaed  in  183$. 

BiBLIOCBAPHTv— J.  N.  da  Fonscra.  An  Ilistoncai  and  Archae«- 
hgical  Sketch  of  Gm  (Bombay,  1878)  h  a  minute  study  of  the  city 
frnm  the  rarlicst  times,  illustrated.  For  the  early  history  of  Portu- 
Biji  -I  rn'i'  I  In  1  !,i<  f  authorities  are  J  h/-  Co>nmeninr\es  ...£>/ 
Uiiiboquerque  \Hakluyt  Society's  translation,  London,  1877),  the 
Cutas  of  Alboqueique  (Lisbon.  1884).  the  Hitkfia  .  .  .  ic  India 
of  F.  L.  de  CsfUnheda  (Lisbon,  1833,  written  before  issa),  the 
tMias  da  Jndia  of  G.  Correa  (Listen,  i860,  written  isi4-i566), 
and  the  Deeadas  da  India  of  Joao  de  BanxM  and  D.  do  Couto  ( Lisbon, 
177^1788.  written  about  15.^0  1616).  Couto's  SMadn  pratico 
(Mlbon.  1790)  and  S.  Boielho's  Carlm  and  Tombo,  written  15  (/-i  S  vl, 
published  in  ' '  Subsidios  "  of  the  Lisbon  .Academy  (1868),  arc  valuable 
•tudies  of  military  life  and  administration.  Ine  ilramt  Pmlmgim 
erifnial  {6  parts,  New  Goa,  1857-1677)  is  a  moat  uaeful  collection 
ol  il>  1  iinii>nts  dating  from  1515:  part  2  contains  the  privileges,  &c. 
ol  I >  of  (-ioa,  and  part  4  contains  the  minutes  of  the  eccTe*Li.sli- 
tal  i  Duiv.  .TrsH  of  the  synod  of  Diamper.  The  social  life  of  Goa  has 
been  ^r,nilii<  .illy  r'.pscnbod  by  many  writers;  sec  especially  the 
traveU  of  Varthcma  («.  1505),  Linschoten  (<.  1580;,  Pyrard 
in  the  Hakluyt  Sodety'a  trandationa;  J.  Mocquet,  Voyages  (Paris. 
1830,  written  1608-1610);  P.  Baldaeus,  in  Cktirchm's  Foya^fj. 
vol.  3  (London,  173a);  J.  Fr\'er,  A  New  Account  of  East  Indta 
and  Persia  (London.  I6<)8);  k.  de  Mandclslo,  Voyages  (London, 
1669);  Lfs  Vnyafes  de  M.  dr  1  hevrnot  aux  Indes  Orientales  (Amster- 
d.im,  1779I.  and  .-\.  H.miilt m,  A  Xrti'  Account  of  the  East  Indies 
(Lonil'iii,  1774!.  Fur  (jua  in  the  Joth  rcnturv  see  The  Imperial 
Cazetu.  r  rf        J.  ■  (K.  G.  J.) 

GOAL,  originally  an  object  set  up  as  the  place  where  a  race 
ends,  the  winning-post,  and  so  used  figuratively  of  the  end  to 
wliicfa  any  effort  is  dirccte<l.  It  is  thus  used  to  translate  the 
Lat.  flMitt,  the  boundary  pillar,  set  one  at  each  end  of  the  circus 
to  mniit  the  turning-point.  The  word  was  quite  cariy  used  in 
wious  fames  for  the  two  posts,  with  or  without  a  aoss-bor, 
tbrottgh  or  over  which  the  bnU  Imhi  to  be  driven  to  score  a  point 
towards  winiu'ng  the  game.  The  JVew  Englisk  Dittionary  quotes 
thi-  LSI-  in  Ricli.ird  Stanyhursl's  Deuriplion  of  Ireland  {1577); 
but  the  word  ^<>/  in  the  sense  of  a  boundary  appears  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  century  in  the  religious  ixjeras  of  William  de 
Shoreham  (f.  131 5).  The  origin  of  the  word  is  obscure.  It  is 
usually  taken  to  be  derived  from  a  French  word  gattic,  meaning  a 
pole  or  stick,  but  this  meaning  does  not  appear  in  the  English 


usage,  nor  doa  dm  anal  Bn^bhneaBfaig  appear  in  the  FMttcb. 

There  is  an  O.  Eng.  fotfns,  to  hinder,  which  may  point  to  a  lost 
gdl,  barrier,  but  there  is  no  evidence  in  other  Teutonic  languages 
for  such  a  word. 

GOALPARA,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
Brahmaputra  valley  divi-sion  of  eastern  Ucngal  and  A.ssam. 
The  town  (jHip.  62S7)  overlooks  the  Brahmaputra.  It  was  the 
frontier  out[)ost  of  the  Mahommcdan  power,  and  has  long  been  a 
flourishing  seat  of  river  trade.  The  civil  station  is  built  on  the 
summit  of  a  small  hill  commanding  a  inagaUeott  vIbw  of  the 
valley  of  the  Brahmaputra,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  snowy 
rangm  of  the  Himalayas  and  on  the  south  by  the  Gaio  hills. 
The  native  town  is  buOton  tlm  western  shpe  of  the  IdU,  and  the 
lower  portion  is  subject  to  anuidation  from  the  mardqr  hud 
which  extends  in  every  direction.  It  has  declined  in  importance 
since  the  district  headquarters  woe  removed  to  Dhubri  in  1879, 
and  it  suffocd  severdy  from  the  eaitliquahe  of  the  isth  of  June 

lSg7. 

The  District  comprises  an  area  of  ^^r,6i  m.  It  is  situated 
along  the  Brahmaputra,  at  the  corner  where  the  river  takes  its 
southerly  course  from  .\&sam  into  Bengal.  The  scenery  is 
striking.  Along  the  banks  of  the  river  grow  clumps  of  cane  and 
reed;  farther  back  stretch  fields  of  rice  cultivation,  broken  only 
by  the  fruit  tncasumunding  the  villagn,  aodin  the  backgimiBd 
rise  the  foiestFCkd  UIls  overtopped  ^  the  white  peaks  ef  the 
Himalayas.  The  sofl  of  the  hdls  is  of  a  red  ochreona  earth, 
with  blocks  of  granite  and  sandstone  Interspersed;  that  of  the 
pl.-iins  is  of  alluvial  formation.  Earthquakes  are  common  and 
occasionally  severe  shocks  have  been  experienced.  The  Brahma- 
put  ra  annually  inundates  vast  tracts  of  country.  Numerotis 
extensive  forests  yield  valuable  timber.  Wild  animals  of  all 
kinds  are  found.  In  looi  the  population  was  462,08.5,  showing 
an  increase  of  2%  in  the  decade.  Rice  forms  the  staple  crop. 
Mustard  and  jute  are  also  largely  grown.  The  manufactures 
consist  of  the  making  of  brass  and  iron  utensils  and  of  gold  and 
silver  ornaments,  weaving  of  silk  cloth,  basket-work  and  pottery. 
The  cultivation  of  tea  has  been  introduced  but  docs  not  floutisb 
anywhere  in  the  dbttict.  LoealtimdeisinthfthandBof  Matwari 
merchants,  aadb  canied  oaat  the  loMra,  weekly  Aa«f  ornarkets 
and  periodical  USn,  The  chief  exports  are  mustard-seed,  }ute, 
cotton,  timber,  lac,  silk  cloth,  india-rubber  and  tea;  the  imparts, 
Bengal  rice,  European  piece  gcKxis,  salt,  hardware,  oil  and 
tobacco. 

Dhubri  (pop.  ,^.57),  the  a<lministrative  headquarters  of  the 
district,  stand-s  on  the  liratimaputra  wIutc  that  ri\cr  takes  its 
great  bend  south.  It  is  the  teruiinatiou  of  the  emigration  road 
from  North  Bengal  and  of  the  river  steamers  that  connect  with 
the  North  Bengal  railway.  It  is  also  scrvL*d  by  the  eastern 
Bengal  State  railway. 

OOAT  (a  common  Teut.  word;  O.  £ng.  g/it,  Goth.  gaiKr,  Mod. 
Ger.fS(ist,  oogaate  withLabAaeiiis,akid),pKiipcilythenameof 
t  he  wdl-kiiown  domesticated  Eurapean  mrafaiant  {Capn  kireut), 
which  has  for  all  time  been  regardnl  as  the  emblem  of  everything 
that  is  cvnl,  in  contradistinction  to  the  sheep,  which  is  the  symbol 
01  CXI  ellcncc  and  purity.  Although  the  more  typical  goals  are 
markedly  distinct  from  sheep,  then'  is,  l)oth  as  regards  wild  and 
domcst ici'eil  forms,  an  almost  complete  gradation  from  goats 
to  sheep,  so  liiat  it  is  exieediiiKly  difTicult  to  define  c;th';r  group. 
The  jKJsition  of  the  genus  Cupra  (to  all  the  members  of  which, 
as  wdl  as  some  allied  species,  the  name  "  goat  '*  in  its  wider  sense 
is  applicable)  in  the  family  Bovidae  is  indicated  in  the  article 
BoviDAE,  and  some  of  the  distinctions  between  goats  and  sheep 
an  mentioned  in  tlie  article  SMEXg.  Here  then  it  will  suffice 
to  menthin  that  goats  are  dmiacteiiaedhy  the  strong  and  offen- 
sive odour  of  the  males,  wUcdh  are  fombhed  with  a  beard  on 
the  chin;  while  as  a  general  rule  ^snds  are  present  between  the 
middle  toes  of  the  fore  feet  only. 

Goals,  in  the  wild  state,  are  an  exclusively  old-world  group, 
of  which  the  more  typical  forms  are  confined  to  Kuropi!  and 
sotith wcslcrn  and  central  .Asia,  although  there  are  two  outlying 
sperir^  ;n  northern  .Africa.  The  wild  goat,  or  pasanj;.  is  repre- 
sented in  Europe  in  the  Cydades  and  Crete  by  rather  small  races, 
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more  or  kw  minijed  with  domesticated  Inwds,  the  Cretan 
animal  being  distinguishud  as  Capra  kireus  cretkus;  but  the 
iargL-  lypicai  race  C.  h.  M^tigrus  is  met  with  in  the  mountains  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Persia,  whence  it  eztenda  to  Sind,  where  it  is 
npraMolfld  1^  a  Maewliat  difhrait  noe  knofwii  utC.k.  Uytki. 
The  honv  «ftl»ddbiidB  lie  of  gfcatkaga  tad  beauty,  and 
dianctetbed  by  their  bdd  Kni^tai<-1ike  faadcwatd  iwccp  and 
sharp  front  edge,  interrupted  at  irrcguLTr  intervals  by  knots  or 
bosses.  Domesticated  goats  have  run  wild  in  many  islands, 
such  as  the  Hebrides,  Shetland,  Canaric-s,  Azores.  Asn  nsion  and 
Juan  Fernandez.  Some  of  iht-sc  rcvertt-tl  lircids  h.i\  i-  \  i-lopctl 
horns  of  con?,idcrablc  size,  ;iltlu)Uf;h  riol  showing  iIkU  rcHuhirily 
of  curve  distinctive  of  the  wild  race.  In  the  .\zorcs  the  horns  arc 
remarkably  upright  and  straight,  whence  the  name  of "  antelopc- 
SOat "  which  has  been  given  to  these  animals.  The  conrrt-tions 
known  aa  hworillMier,  formerly  much  used  in  mctlicinc  and  as 
•Btldotee  of  potm,  tm  obtained  from  the  stomach  of  the  wihl 

Although  time  have  in  aH  prabafaflity  lieen  mora  or  leia 
important  local  croBses  with  other  wild  species,  there  can  be 

no  doubt  that  domesticated  goats  generally  are  descended  from 
the  wild  goat.  It  is  true  that  many  fame  goats  show  spirally 
twislLil  luirns  recalling  those  of  the  under-mentionc*!  A;->iatic 
markhor;  but  in  nearly  all  such  instances  it  will  be  found  lhal 
the  spiral  twists  in  rhe  ij,iposiie  dircciioii.  Anxuig  the  domesti- 
cated breeds  the  following  are  some  of  the  more 'important. 

Firstly,  \vc  have  the  common  or  European  goats,  of  which 
there  arc  Bcvcral  more  or  less  weU-markcd  breeds,  differing 
from  each  other  in  length  of  hair,  bi  ooilMUrand  sUgfatly  in  the 
configuration  of  the  horns.  The  ears  are  more  or  less  upright, 
sometimes  horizontal,  but  never  actually  pendent,  as  in  some 
Asiatic  breeds.  The  horns  are  latlier  flat  at  the  base  and  not 
mfreqiMatly  comigBted;  they  rise  vertically  from  the  head, 
aundqg  to  the  mur,  and  are  more  or  less  laterally  incUned. 
Hie  colour  varies  from  dirty  white  to  darit-brown,  but  when 
pure-bred  is  never  black,  which  indicates  eastern  tilood.  Most 
European  countries  possess  more  than  one  description  of  the 
common  goat.  In  the  British  Isles  there  arc  two  distinct  ty[ics, 
one  short  and  the  other  long  hairc<l.  In  the  former  the  hair  is 
thick  and  clobc.  with  frequently  an  under-eoat  resembling  wool. 
The  horns  ,^re  large  in  the  male,  and  of  moderate  size  in  the  female, 
flat  .u  the  base  and  inclining  outwards.  The  head  is  short  and 
tapering,  the  forehead  flat  and  wide,  and  the  nose  small;  while 
the  legs  are  strong,  thfck  and  well  covered  with  bair.  The  colour 
varies  from  white  or  gxey  to  black,  but  ia  frequently  fawn,  with 
a  dark  line  down  the  spine  and  another  acnas  the  shoulders. 
The  other  variety  has  a  shaggy  OMt,  genently  nddiah-blai^ 
though  aometimes  grey  or  pied  and  occasiooaDy  wUte.  The  head 
b  long,  heavy  and  ugly,  the  nose  coarse  and  prominent,  with  the 
horns  sittialcd  close  together,  often  continuing  parallel  almost 
to  the  extremities,  lu  in^;  :i!so  large,  corrugated  ar.  l  ]ii  -nt  I 
The  legs  are  lung  and  the  sides  flat,  the  animal  itself  bi-ing  gener- 
ally gaunt  and  thin.  This  breed  is  jH-cuIiar  to  Ireland,  the 
Welsh  being  of  a  similar  type,  but  more  often  white.  The  short- 
haired  goat  is  the  F.nglish  goat  proper.  Both  British  breeds, 
as  well  as  those  from  abroad,  are  frequently  ornamented  with 
two  tas.scl-likc  appendages,  hanging  near  together  under  the 
throat.  It  has  beat  auppotod  by  many  that  these  are  traceable 
to  foreign  blood;  but  idthoogh  there  arc  foreign  breeds  that 
poaacaa  them,  th^  i|ipeer  to  pertain  quite  a«  much  10  the  EngUsh 
native  breeds  as  to  those  of  distant  countries,  the  peculiarity 
being  nMBtioned  in  venr  old  works  on  the  goats  of  the  British 
Islands.  The  raOk-prodiice  tn  the  common  goat  as  well  as  other 
kiiiils  varies  greatly  with  irj<livirluals.  Iri.sh  mrj.\^  often  yield  a 
quantity  of  milk,  but  Ih.e  riuality  is  j>LXjr.  Tlie  goats  of  France 
are  similar  to  those  of  BritLiin.  varying  in  length  of  liair,  colour 
and  character  of  horns,  llie  .Norway  breed  is  iroquemly  white 
with  long  hair;  it  is  rather  siiiidl  in  size,  with  small  bones,  a 
short  rounded  body,  head  small  with  a  prominent  forehead,  and 
short,  straight,  comignted  bona.  Tlw  facial  line  is  concave 
The  hoRia  ot  the  males  lie  vciy  laige,  and  curve  round  after  the 
manner  el  the  wild  goat,  with  a  tuft  of  hair  between  end  In  ftoot. 


The  Maltese  goat  has  the  ears  long,  wide  and  hanging  down 
below  the  jaw.  The  hair  is  long  and  cream-coloured.  The  breed 
is  usually  hornless. 

The  Syrian  goat  is  met  with  in  vaiioua  perU  of  the  East,  in 
homtt  Egnt,  on  the  ahorn  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  m  Mada- 
gaacar.  The  hair  and  can  ue  eaceaaively  long,  the  latter  so 
much  to  that  they  are  aometraies  dipped  to  prevent  their  being 
torn  by  stones  or  thorny  shnihs.  The  bona  aie  somowhat  erect 

and  spiral,  with  i«n  outward  bond. 

The  .Angora  goat  is  oft.  ii  r,.:,fui.ir.ileii  with  the  Kashmir,  liut 
is  in  reality  quite  ilistim  t.  I  hr  prim  itnl  feature  of  thii  breed, 
of  which  there  arc  two  or  three  v.iricii<s,  is  the  length  and 
quantity  of  the  hair,  which  has  a  particularly  soft  and  silky 
texture,  covering  the  whole  body  and  a  great  part  of  the  legs 
with  close  matted  ringlets.  The  horns  of  the  male  dificr  from 
those  of  the  feni  ili  being  directed  vertically  and  in  shape  Qtiial, 
whilst  in  the  female  they  have  a  horiiontal  tendencgr,  aomevluvt 
lawthoaeetniaai.  Tbeooetlsoompoaedaf  twokindaof  liair, 
the  one  abort  and  coaiae  end  of  die  diBcacter  of  hair,  wUdi  Itea 
doae  to  the  akbi,  the  other  long  and  curly  and  of  the  nature  of 
wo(d,  forming  the  outer  coveting.  Both  arc  used  by  the  manu- 
facturer, but  the  exterior  portion,  which  makes  up  by  far  the 
greater  bulk,  is  much  the  more  valuable  The  pnne:-^  of  shcjiring 
takes  place  in  early  spring,  the  average  amount  of  wool  yielded 


Fig.  I. — Male  Angora  Goat. 

by  each  animal  being  about  3}  tb.  The  best  quality  OOBCa 
from  castrated  males,  females  prcKlucing  the  next  best. 

The  breed  was  introduced  at  the  Cape  about  1864.  The 
Angora  is  a  bad  milker  and  an  indifferent  mother,  but  its  ffeah 
is  better  than  that  of  aiqr  other  breed,  and  in  its  native  country 
is  preferred  to  mutton.  The  Uds  are  bom  small,  but  grow  fsst, 
and  arrive  early  at  maturity.  Hie  Kashmir,  or  rather  Tibet, 
goat  has  a  delicate  head,  with  semi-pwndulous  ears,  which  are 
both  long  and  wide.  The  hair  varies  in  length,  and  is  coarse 
nil  i  of  dilTerent  colours  according  to  the  individual.  The  horns 
arc  vcr>'  erect,  and  sometimes  slightly  spiral,  inclining  inwards 
and  to  such  an  e-utent  in  .some  cases  as  to  cross.  The  coat  is 
composed,  as  in  the  .\ngora,  of  two  materials;  but  in  this 
brecil  it  is  the  under  coat  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of  wool  and 
is  valued  as  an  article  of  commerce.  This  under-coat,  or  puskm, 
which  is  of  a  uniform  greyish-white  tint,  whatever  the  colour 
of  the  hair  may  be,  is  beautifully  soft  and  silky,  and  of  a  fluffy 
deaciiption  resembling  down.  It  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
autumn,  and  continues  to  grow  until  the  following  spring,  when. 
If  not  removed,  it  falls  off  natunUy;  its  collection  then 
commences,  occupying  from  eight  to  ten  days.  The  animal 
undergoes  during  that  time  a  process  of  combing  by  which  all 
the  wool  and  a  [xjrtion  nf  'hr-  h  iir,  '.vhir'n  nf  necessity  con.cs 
with  it,  is  removed.  The  i.ilter  is  .il  l  crv.  .iri;s  carefully  separated, 
when  the  fleece  in  a  good  si>cLimeii  v.eiulis  about  half  a  i>ouiid. 
This  is  the  material  of  which  the  far-famed  and  costly  shawls 
are  made,  which  at  one  time  had  such  a  demand  [hat.  it  is  slated, 
1(1.000  looms  were  kept  in  constant  work  at  Kashmir  in  their 
manufacture.  Thoae  goats  haNnng  a  short  ,  neat  head,  long,  thin, 
cars,  a  delicate  akin,  amaU  bones,  and  a  long  heavy  coat,  are 
far  tUs  purpose  deemed  the  best.  There  are  several  varieties 
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possessing  this  valuable  quality,  but  those  of  Kashmir,  Tibet 
and  Mongolia  are  the  most  esteemed. 

The  Nubian  goat,  which  is  met  with  in  Nubia,  Upper  Egypt 
and  Abyaaisia,  differs  greatly  in  appearance  from  those  pre  vioiuly 
detcribed.  Tbe  coat  ol  the  female  is  ememely  short,  almest 
like  that  of  a  rtoe-hoiie,  and  the  legs  an  long.  This  breed 
therefore  stands  considerably  higher  than  the  common  goat. 
One  of  its  peculiarities  is  the  convex  profile  of  the  face,  the 
forehead  beini;  prominent  and  the  nostrils  sunk  in,  thi-  nose  itself 
extremely  small,  and  the  lower  lip  projecting  from  the  upi>cr. 
The  em  an  Ioiik,  iinwd  end  tfain,  and  bang  down  by  the  aide 


Fm.  3.— Nubian  Goat. 


of  the  head  like  .i  lop  eiired  rabbit.  The  bonis  are  bhick.  slightly 
twisted  and  very  short,  flat  at  the  base,  pointed  at  the  tips, 
and  recumbent  on  the  head.  Among  goats  met  with  in  England 
a  good  many  show  signs  of  a  more  or  less  remote  cms  with  this 
breed,  derimi  probably  from  specimens  brought  from  the  East 
cn  board  shipa  for  aupfdyiiig  milk  duiiog  the  voyage. 

The  Tbeban  goat,  ^  the  Sudan,  wUidi  h  hondesa,  diqilayB 
the  diaiacteristic  features  of  tlie  last  in  an  exaggerated  degree, 
and  in  the  form  of  the  head  and  skull  is  very  sheep-like. 

The  NVp.i!  goat  appc.-ir.'^  tu  \n-  :l  .if  the  Xubiiin  hrcctl. 

biiving  the  same  arched  faei;;!  lii'.u,  iRiiauluu^.  ears  atai  long 
legs.  The  htirns.  however,  arc  more  s|iiral.  The  colour  of  the 
hair,  which  i.s  loiiner  than  in  the  Nubian,  is.  blaik,  grey  or  wliite. 
with  black  blotches. 

Lastly  the  Guinea  goat  is  a  dwarf  breed  originally  from  the 
coast  whence  its  name  is  derived.  There  arc  three  varieties. 
Besides  the  commonest  Cnf>rii  renmn,  there  is  a  rarer  breed. 
Capra  depressa,  inhabiting  the  Mauritius  and  the  islands  of 
Bourbon  and  Madagsscar.  The  other  variety  is  met  with  along 
the  WUte  NUe,  bi  Lower  Egypt,  and  at  various  points  on  the 
African  coast  of  the  Meditemoean. 

As  regards  wild  goats  other  than  the  representatives  of  Capra 
hirtus,  the  members  of  the  ibex-group  arc  noticed  under  Ibex, 
while  another  distinctive  type  receives  mention  under  Markhor. 
The  ibex  are  connected  with  the  wild  goat  by  means  of  C\ipra 
nubiann.  in  which  the  front  edge  of  the  horns  is  thinner  than  in 
either  the  European  ihrx  or  the  .\sialic  C.  sil'irim;  while 
the  Spanish  ('.  pyn-riiiiui  shows  how  the  ilx-x-lype  of  horn  may 
pass  into  the  spirally  twisted  one  distinctive  of  the  markhor, 
C.  falconeri.  In  the  article  Ibex  mention  is  made  of  the  Caucasus 
ibex,  or  tur,  C.  caucaska,  as  an  aberrant  member  of  that  group; 
but  iieaide  this  ammal  the  Caucasus  is  the  home  of  another  very 
KnutfcaMe  gnat,  or  tur,  known  as  C.  pollen.  In  this  ruminant, 
wUch  b  of  a  dark-brown  cohiwr,  the  relatively  smooth  black 
horns  diverge  outwards  in  a  manner  resembling  those  of  the 
bharal  among  the  sheep  rather  than  in  goat-fashion;  and,  in 
fact,  this  tur,  which  has  only  a  very  short  beard,  is  so  bharal-like 
that  it    conunonly  called  by  qxwtamen  the  Caucasian  bhaiaL 


It  is  one  of  the  species  which  render  it  so  dilTicult  to  give  a  precise 
definition  of  either  sheep  or  goals. 

The  sbort-horncd  Asiatic  goats  of  the  genua  HtmUragtu 
receive  mention  in  the  attide  Tun;  but  it  may  bo  added  that 
fossil  spedes  of  the  same  gma  are  known  from  the  Lower 
Pliooene  fomatiaas  ol  India,  wfakh  have  ako  yielded  remains 
of  a  goat  allied  to  the  markhor  of  the  Himalayas.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  goat  (q.v.)  of  America  has  no  claim  to  be  regarde<l  as  a 
member  of  ;he  goat  group. 

For  full  <lcscnptli>ns  i>f  the  varion.s  wilil  species,  see  R.  I.vilrkker, 
WiUi  Oxen,  Shecl',  ntui  GtKih  (London,  (\L  L.'j 

QOATSDCKER,  a  bird  from  very  ancient  times  absurdly 
believed  to  have  the  habit  implied  by  the  common  name  it  bears 
in  many  European  tongues  besides  English — as  testified  by 
the  Gr.  alyo9ii\tit,  the  Lai.  caprimulgus,  Ital.  succiacaprty 
Span.  ehotMobm,  Ft,  MUMtn,  and  Ger.  Zeigexmelker. 
The  common  goatsucker  {Caprbindgus  europaeus.  Linn.),  is 
pin  i  <  !!y  the  type  of  a  very  peculiar  and  dutinct  family, 
L  .'/j;.  j'.';(.\..;:.'c,  a  group  remarkable  for  the  flat  head,  enormously 
wide  mouth,  large  eyes,  and  soft,  pencilled  plumage  of  ii  s  niemliers, 
which  vary  in  size  from  a  lark  to  a  crow.  Its  position  has  been 
variously  assigned  by  systemalists.  Though  now  judiciously 
removed  from  the  Pusurcs,  in  which  Linnaeus  placed  all  the 
species  kno'.\n  to  him,  llu.xiey  considered  it  to  form,  «ith  two 
other  famiUes — the  swifts  (Cypsclidnt')  and  humming-birds 
( Trcchitidae) — the  division  Cypidomorphae  of  his  larger  group 
Atgitkogmthae,  which  is  equivalent  in  the  main  to  the  Linnaean 
Passera.  There  are  two  ways  of  regarding  ihcCaprimtUgidae- 
one  including  the  genua  PorforfKi  and  its  allio,  the  other  recoipils- 
ing  them  at  a  distinct  fsnily,  Ptdargfdm.  As  a  nuitter  of 
convenience  wn  daJl  hen  coBipreheHd  these  last  in  the  Capri— 
mtUgidae,  which  wiO  then  contain  two  subfemilies,  Caprimulginae 
and  Podarginae;  for  what,  according  to  older  authors,  constitutes 
a  third,  though  represente<l  only  by  Steatornis,  the  singular 
oil-bird,  or  guacliaro,  certainly  .seems  tO nquln SepantiOS  SS an 
independent  family  isee  tic \cii arm i. 

Some  of  the  ditlcrcnces  between  the  Caprimulginae  and 
Podargi>i<7f  have  been  pointed  out  by  .Sclater  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc, 
1866.  p.  I  ij),  and  arc  very  obvious.  In  the  former,  the  outer  toes 
have  four  phalanges  only,  thus  presenting  n  s'ery  uncommon 
character  among  birds,  and  the  middle  cl:iv,s  arc  pectinated; 
while  in  the  latter  the  notnal  number  of  ti  vc  phalanges  is  found, 


( "oitmion  ( lOritsiK  ker. 
and  the  claws  are  smooth,  and  other  distinctions  more  recondite 
h.ive  also  been  indicated  by  him  (torn.  ril.  p.  5.S2).  The  Capri- 
mulginae may  be  further  divided  into  those  having  the  gape 
thickly  beset  by  atnng  bristles,  and  those  in  which  there  are  few 
such  bristles  ornone— 'the  former  containing  the  genera  Capri- 
mulgus,  Antmtaiiau,  NydMrmims  and  otheia,  and  the  latter 
Podartfu,  CktrdBn,  Lymtrwis  and  a  few  nxve. 

The  eonunon  goatwcker  of  Europe  (C.  europaau)  arrives 
late  in  spring  from  its  «-inter-retreat  in  .\frica.  and  its  presence 
is  soon  made  known  by  its  habit  of  diasing  its  prey,  consisting 
chiefly  of  moths  and  oocfcchafen,  in  the  evening^wilight.  As 
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iht  staioii  ailv:inci-s  I  he  song  of  the  cock,  from  as  singularity, 
atlracis  atteiuiun  amid  all  rural  sounds.  This  soup  sicms  to  be 
always  uttered  wlien  the  bird  is  at  rest,  though  the  contrary  has 
been  asserted,  and  is  the  continuous  repetition  of  a  single  burring 
note,  as  of  a  thin  lath  fixed  at  one  end  and  in  a  stale  of  vibration 
at  the  other,  and  loud  enough  to  reach  in  still  weather  a  distance 
of  half-a-mile  or  more.  Oa  tbe  wing,  while  toying  with  its  mate, 
or  performing  Its  rapid  evoluUou  (ound  the  tncs  where  it 
finds  itsfood,itlu»tlielMl)it  ot  OCCMtamOy  MOdudiig  anotJier 
and  equally  auaoRUnary  aouiid,  todden  mm  ilwrt,  rat  lome- 
what  resembling  that  nude  by  swinging  a  thong  in  the  air, 
though  whether  this  noise  proceeds  from  its  mouth  is  not  ascer- 
tained. In  general  itsfliRht  is  silent,  but  a.i  times  when  disturfifd 
from  its  repose,  its  wings  may  be  liuard  to  smile  logclhi-r.  The 
go.itsiukrr,  or,  to  use  perhaps  its  commoner  English  n.-^mc, 
nighrjar,'  pasM^  thr  <!ay  in  skimlirr,  crouching  on  t*ie  Kt'uunii 
or  [K-rihing  on  a  trci^  in  the  latter  case  sitting  not  aeross  Lhi: 
branch  but  lengthways,  with  its  head  lower  than  iu  body,  lu 
hot  weather,  however,  its  song  may  sometimes  be  heard  by  day 
and  even  at  noontide,  but  it  is  then  uttered,  as  it  were,  drowsily, 
and  without  the  vigour  that  characterizes  its  crepuscular  or 
noctnmal  perforanaaoe.  Towards  evening  the  bird  becomes 
active,  and  it  seems  to  pnmie  its  prey  thRnighout  the  ni^t 
uniatemiptedly,  or  only  occasionally  pausing  for  a  few  seconds 
to  alight  on  a  bare  spot — a  pathway  or  road— and  then  resuming 
its  career.  It  is  onv  of  the  few  birds  that  ah.sulutcly  make  no 
nest,  but  lays  its  pair  of  bcautiftilly-uiifbled  eggs  uii  the  ground, 
ftencrally  where  the  herba^;e  is  short,  and  often  actually  on  the 
soil  So  liRbl  is  it  thai  the  act  of  brooding,  even  whcie  there  is 
some  vegetable  growth,  prodnrcs  r;o  visible  depression  of  the 
grass,  moss  or  lichens  on  which  the  eggs  rest,  ani!  the  tinest 
sand  equally  fails  to  exhibit  a  trace  of  the  parental  art.  Yet 
scarcely  nny  bird  shows  greater  local  attachment,  and  the 
pNcfae  site-  (  husea  one  year  is  almost  certain  to  be  occupied 

tbeaesu  The  yotn^  covend  when  hatched  with  dark.-q>oited 
dowa»  ten  not  easily  loimd,  nor  are  they  more  easily  discovered 
on  heisaiBiiig  fledged,  for  their  plumafe  ahnott  entirely  lesemhlcs 
that  of  the  adults,  being  a  mixture  of  redd^h-brown,  grey  and 

blacl:,  blended  and  mottled  in  a  manner  that  passes  description. 
They  soon  attain  their  full  size  and  power  of  flight,  and  then  take 
to  the  same  manner  of  life  as  their  parents.  In  autumn  all 
leave  their  summer  haunts  for  the  south,  but  the  e.iaci  liiae  of 
their  departure  has  banily  Ikcu  ascert.iincd.  Tlic  habits  of  the 
nightjar,  as  thus  described,  sct-m  lo  In-  more  or  less  essentially 
those  of  the  whole  subfamily — ilie  tiiiTercnces  observable  being 
apparently  less  than  are  found  in  other  groups  of  birds  of  similar 
extent. 

.A  second  species  of  goatsucker  (C.  r^ficMk),  whkh  is  ttant- 
what  larger,  and  has  the  neck  distinct^  mariwd  with  nifmu, 
is  .t  siiTTttncr  visitaat  to  the  aoutb-wcttem  parts  of  Europe,  and 
especially  to  Spain  and  Foitni^.  The  occuRence  of  a  single 
example  of  this  bird  at  KJlUngworth,  near  Xewcastle-on-Tync, 
in  October  1856,  has  been  recorded  by  Mr  Hancock  (IMs,  i86i, 
p.  v/'  i  but  the  season  "if  its  ajipcarance argues  thi'  [jrobabiiiiy  of 
its  bciui;  l)ul  a  casual  st  r.iKfiler  from  its  proper  home.  Mnoy  other 
species  of  L  ./primul^ns  inhabit  .\frica,  Asii  and  their  islands, 
while  one  {C.  wnifurrcO  is  found  in  .•Vn^sSrali.i.  Very  nearly  allied 
to  this  genus  is  A  r.ir,  i!..!inus.  an  .Xni  rican  group  containing 
many  species,  of  which  the  chuck-wiil'f-widow  (.4.  carolincmis) 
and  the  whip-poor-will  (.1.  vociferus)  of  the  eastern  United  States 
(the  hitter  abo  reaching  Canada)  are  familiar  examples.  Both 
these  birds  take  their  common  name  from  the  cry  thry  utter, 
and  their  bahits  seem  to  be  almost  identical  with  those  of  the 
old  world  goatsnckcrs.  Passing  over  some  other  fonns  whkb 
need  not  here  be  menuoncd,  the  genns  NyetUnmus,  though 
consisting  of  only  one  species  (.V.  alMcollis)  which  inhabits 

Central  and  part  of  S.nilh  .Xuu  rica,  retjuires  remark,  since  i;  ha.s 

tarsi  of  sufbdeni  length  to  enable  it  to  run  swiitly  on  the  ground, 
while  the  icfi  of  owst  birds  of  the  faaiity  areso  sbiwt  that  thqr  can 

*  Other  English  names  of  the  bird  are  evejar,  fernowl,  cfannKOWI 
and  wiwd^btrd— (hf  List  from  the  bird's  Boog  Neembling  the  aoiie 
made  by  a  sirinaing-wbecl  ia  mutioo. 


make  but  a  shulEing  progress.  IldtothfcpUs,  with  the  unique 
form  u!  wini;  possessed  by  tfie  male,  needs  mention.  Notice 
must  also  be  taken  of  two  African  species,  referred  by  some 
ornithologists  to  as  many  genera  {Macrodipteryx  and  Cos- 
melornis),  though  probably  one  genus  would  suffice  for  both. 
The  males  of  each  of  them  are  characterized  by  the  wonderful 
development  of  the  ninth  primary  in  either  wing,  which  Kschea 
ia  fully  adult  spedmens  the  CKtmonUnaiy  length  of  17  in.  or 
more.  The  fotmer  of  these  birds,  the  Ca#rliiiiilkiM'  aMCTwilf/fcrwi 
of  Adam  AbiSBm,  b  oonddcnd  to  belong  to  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  and  the  shaft  ol  the  elongated  rcmigcs  is  bare  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  length,  retaining  the  web,  in  a  spatulatc  form, 
onl\'  near  the  tip.  The  latter,  to  which  the  specil*:c  name  of 
■'i-xiHiirius  Wis  given  by  John  Gould,  has  been  found  on  the 
east  coast  of  that  continent,  and  is  reported  to  l-.ave  occurred  in 
Madagascar  and  Socotra.  In  this  the  remigial  streamers  do 
not  lose  their  barbs,  and  as  a  few  of  the  next  quills  are  also  to 
some  extent  elongated,  the  bird,  when  living,  is  said  to  look  as 
though  it  had  four  wings.  Spedmens  uf  Wtb  are  rare  in  collec- 
tions, and  no  traveller  seems  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
studying  the  habits  of  dther  so  as  to  anggcst  •  leuoo  for  this 
marveUous  sexual  development. 

The  second  granp  of  Caprimtilgimie,  tboae  whkh  are  but 
poorly  or  not  at  aU  furnished  with  rictal  bristles,  contains  about 
five  genera,  of  which  we  may  particularize  Lyncomis  of  the  old 
world  and  Chordiics  of  the  new.  The  species  of  the  former  arc 
remarkable  for  the  tuft  of  leaihers  which  springs  from  each  .side 
of  the  head,  above  and  behind  the  ears,  so  as  lo  give  the  bird  an 
appearance  like  some  r)f  the  "  horned  "  ovsis — ifiose  of  tlie  genus 
Si!<ps.  lor  example;  and  remarkable  as  it  is  to  fmd  certain  forms 
of  two  families,  so  distinct  as  are  the  Strigidae  and  the  Capri- 
mulgidat,  resembling  each  other  in  this  singiJar  atenal  feature, 
it  is  yet  more  remarkable  to  note  that  in  some  groups  of  the 
latter,  as  in  some  of  the  former,  a  very  curious  kind  of  dimorphism 
takes  place.  Jn  dther  case  this  Juis  been  frequently  asserted 
to  be  aennl,  but  on  that  pomt  dmbt  may  fairly  be  entertabied. 
Certain  it  is  that  In  some  gmupa  of  gjnotsucken,  as  in  some  groups 
of  owls,  individusls  of  the  same  spedes  are  found  in  plumage  of 
two  entirely  different  hues  rufous  and  grey.  The  only  e.xiilana- 
tion  as  yet  offered  of  this  tjict  is  that  the  ditlcronce  is,  i^eiual, 
but  evidence  to  that  effect  is  conflicting.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  iiupposed  that  this  common  feature,  any  more  than  (hat  of 
the  existence  of  tufted  for.-n.s  in  each  group,  indicates  any  close 
relationship  between  them.  The  resemblances  may  be  due  to 
the  same  causes,  concerning  which  future  observers  may  possibly 
enlighten  us,  but  at  present  we  must  regard  them  as  analogies, 
not  homologies.  Thft  SpeCfcs  of  Lyntornis  jn!iab;t  the  Malay 
Archipelago  one,  however,  oocuning  also  in  China.  Of  CkarduU 
tbe  best-kiiown  spedes  is  the  nigfat-faawk  of  North  Americn 
(C  tir^niamt  or  C.  ^^ue),  which  has  «  wide  iwiie  fnm. 
Canada  to  Braail.  Others  are  found  in  the  AtttilMaiidmSouth 
America. '  The  general  habits  of  aQ  these  birds  agiee  With  those 
of  the  tjrpical  goatsuckers. 

We  have  next  to  consiiicr  the  birds  forming  the  gcniB  Podargus 
and  those  allied  to  it,  whetlur  they  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
family,  or  as  a  subfamily  of  CcptimuUiti^^.c.  .As  al;>ove  stated, 
they  have  feet  constructed  as  those  of  birds  normally  are,  and 
their  sternum  seems  to  present  the  constant  though  compara- 
tively trivial  difference  of  having  its  posterior  margin  elongated 
into  two  pKairs  of  processes,  while  only  one  pair  is  found  in  the 
true  goatsuckers.  Fodargus  includes  the  bird  (P.  cmierii  known 
from  its  cry  as  morepork  to  the  Tasmanians,*  ttd  aevctal  Other 
spedes,  the  number  of  which  is  doubtful,  from  Austialui  and 
New  Gumea.  They  have  compantively  powerful  bittt,  and  it 
would  seem  feed  to  some  extent  on  fruits  and  berries,  though  they 
mainly  subsist  on  insects,  chieHy  Ckadae  and  Fhasmidat.  They 
also  differ  from  the  true  goatsuckers  in  h.iving  the  outer  toes 
partially  reversible,  and  they  build  a  ilai  iiest  on  the  horizontal 
branch  of  a  tree  for  the  reception  of  their  eggs,  which  are  of  a 
spotless  white.   Apparently  allied  to  Podarius,  but  differing 

*  In  New  Zeahad.  however,  diisaaoiels^vcatoanowl  (JSuhifaMit 
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among  other  respects  in  its  mode  of  iddification,  is  Aegotheles, 
which  belongs  also  to  the  Australian  sub-region;  and  farther 
tti  the  northward,  extending  throughout  the  Malay  Archipelago 
and  into  India,  comes  BtUrachosUmus,  wherein  we  aKain  meel 
»ilh  species  having  aural  tufts  somewhat  like  Lyiuonus.  The 
FoiLirfiiu:';  arc  thought  by  some  to  1)0  represented  in  the  riew 
world  by  the  genus  .Yyr/i7jiu5,  o;  whieh  several  species  occur 
from  the  Antilles  and  Central  America  to  Braal.  Finally,  it  may 
be  stated  that  none  of  the  Caprimutgidae  aeem  to  occur  in 
Polynoda  or  in  New  ZeaUatd,  though  thne  is  scarcely  any  other 
pvt  of  tlie  mdd  auited  to  thdr  haUts  in  which  members  of  the 
funiQy  ne  not  ftmnd.  (A.  N.) 

60VAT,  SAMUBL  (1799-1879),  bisliop  of  Jerusalem,  vas  bora 
at  Creminc,  Bern,  Switzerland,  on  tiie  s6th  of  January  1790. 
Aitcr  serving  in  the  missioR  house  at  Basel  from  1823  to  1S26, 
he  went  to  Paris  and  London,  whence,  h.tving  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  Arabic  and  Eihiopic,  he  wen;  out  to  Abyssinia 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  The 
unsettled  state  ot  the  country  an<l  his  own  ili  health  prevented 
his  making  much  headway;  he  returned  to  Europe  in  1835  and 
from  1839  to  1842  lived  in  Malta,  where  he  supervised  an  Arabic 
translation  of  the  Bible.  In  1846  he  was  consecrated  Protestant 
biiliop  of  Jerusalem,  under  the  agreement  between  the  British 
and  Prussian  governments  (1841)  for  the  establishment  of  a 
jaint  bishopric  for  Lutlieniia  and  Angticaos  in  the  Holy  Land. 
He  carried  on  a  vigonras  miiaion  asb^dwp  for  «vtr  tMrty  yeafs, 
his  diocesan  school  and  orphanage  on  Mount  ZioD  bcinf  specially 
noteworthy.  He  died  on  the  itth  of  May  l879> 

A  record  of  his  life,  largely  aatobiagfabblcal^  was  niUMier!  at 
Basel  in  1884,  and  an  Engli^  tmndation  at  London  in  the  same  year. 

aOBBL.  JEAN  BAPTISTE  JOSEPH  (1727-1704),  French 
ecclesiastic  and  politician,  was  born  at  Thann,  in  Alsace,  on  the 
ist  of  September  1727.  He  studied  theology  in  the  German 
College  at  Rome,  mid  tkeu  became  successively  a  member  of 
the  chapter  of  Porreniruy,  bishop  in  partibus  of  Lydda,  and 
fnally  auflfragan  of  Basel  for  that  part  of  the  diocese  situated 
Id  Ftendi  teiritoiy.  His  political  life  began  when  he  was  elected 
deputy  to  the  ttatea-gemaal  of  1789  by  the  clergy  of  the  boMiate 
ot  Huningue.  The  tumiag'point  ol  hit  life  was  Us  action  in 
taking  the  oath  of  the  dvil  conttftlMfon  of  tlw  clergy  (Jan.  3rd, 
1791);  in  favour  of  which  he  had  declared  himself  since  the  5th 
of  May  I7gc.  The  civil  constitution  of  the  ckrgy  gave  the 
appointment  of  prieilsi  lo  the  cltctoral  aisejKblies,  ami  since 
taking  the  oaih  Gobel  had  become  so  popular  thai  he  was  elected 
bisjio])  in  several  dioceses.  He  chow  Paris,  and  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  which  he  had  to  ercounUT  before  he  could  enter  into 
possession,  was  coiisccraled  on  the  i-jlh  oi  March  1791  by  eight 
bishops,  including  Talleyrand.  On  the  Sth  of  November  179a, 
Gobel  was  appointed  administrator  of  Paris.  He  was  careful 
to  flatter  the  politicians  by  professing  anti-clerical  opinions, 
jfiaring  faimidf ,  among  other  things,  oppoeed  to  the  celibacy 
«f  tlw  cicigy;  anid  ea  the  17th  BmmiiK  in  the  year  D.  (jrth 
Noveaihcx  1793),  he  came  before  the  bar  of  the  Cooventioil,  aild. 
In  a  famous  scene,  resigned  his  episcopal  functions,  proclaiming 
that  he  did  so  for  love  of  ihc  people,  and  through  respect  for 
their  wishes.  The  followers  of  Hubert,  who  were  then  pursuing 
their  anti-Christian  policy,  dainu'd  (lobel  as  one  of  themselves; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Robespierre  iookeil  upon  liini  as  an 
atheist,  though  ai>o>tas>'  eaiiuot  strictly  speiiking  be  laid  to  the 
charge  oi  the  ex-bishnp,  nor  <lid  he  evrr  make  any  actual  pro- 
fession of  atheism.  RobespicTTc,  however,  founri  him  an  obst.->cle 
to  his  religious  schemes,  aad  involved  him  in  the  fate  01  the 
Hifaertiats.  Gobel  was  condemned  to  death,  with  Chaumelte, 
Hubert  and  Anacharsls  Cloois,  and  w.is  guillotined  on  the  12th 
of  April  1704. 

S<>p  K  rhara\'ay,  As'emMie  ileciorale  dt  Paris  (Paris,  rStjfj^; 
H.  Mi)nin,  /..J  Ch):nitm  ,t  I'UgSise  sous  ta  Kivolulion  (Pans.  if<)2r. 
A.  AuUrd.  "  La  C  uite  de  la  raison  "  in  the  review,  Lo  JieHilutitfn 
Franfaise  (1891).  Fo^  a  biblio^phy  of  documents  relating  to 
his  episcopate  »ee  "  Episcopal  de  Cmbel  "  in  vol.  iii.  (1900)  of 
M.  Tourncux's  BMutgraphiir  de  Vhisloirt  de  Part;  p<rr\dar.!  lo  kie.  Fr. 

QOBBLIM,  the  name  of  a  family  of  dyers,  who  in  all  probability 
came  wi^naUy  inm  Kein*,  and  who  in  the  middle  of  the  isth 


century  established  themselves  in  the  Fkabooig  Saint  Marcel, 
Paris,  on  the  banks  of  the  Biivre.  The  first  head  of  the  firm 

was  named  Jehan  (d.  1476).  He  discovered  8  peculiar  kirid  of 
scarlet  dyes'.uiT,  and  he  expended  so  much  money  ou  his 
establishment  '.hat  it  was  named  by  the  common  people  la  folie 
(iohi-iin.  To  the  dye-W'Ork.'s  there  wa«  addrd  in  the  i6lh  renttir\' 
a  manufactory  of  tapestry  i:j.x.).  So  rapidly  did  the  wealth 
of  the  family  increase,  that  in  the  third  or  fourth  generation 
some  of  them  forsook  their  trade  and  purchased  titles  of  noUlity. 
More  than  one  of  their  number  held  of&ces  of  stato,  among 
others  Bakfaanr,  who  became  tucoeHivd.y  tieasorer  genend  of 
aniiiery,  treaxnier  extraardiDary  of  war,  coiuciUiar  secietaiy  of 
the  king,  chanceOor  of  the  exchequer,  councillor  of  state  and 
president  of  the  chamber  of  accounts,  and  who  in  1601  received 
from  Henry  IV.  the  lands  and  lordship  of  Briecomte- Robert. 
He  died  in  1603.  The  name  of  (he  Cofjclins  a.s  dyers  cannot  be 
found  Liter  than  the  end  of  the  t^^h  ctalury.  In  ibbi  the  wurks 
in  tlie  Faubourg  Saint  Marcel,  with  the  adjoining  grounds,  were 
purchased  by  Colbert  on  behalf  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  tranisformed 
into  a  general  upholstery  manufactory,  in  which  designs  both 
in  tapestry  and  in  all  kinds  of  furniture  were  executed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  royal  painter,  Le  Brun.  On  account  of 
the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  establishment 
was  closed  in  1694,  but  it  wiui  reopened  in  1697  for  the  manu- 
facture of  tapestiy,  chiefly  for  royal  use  and  for  praaentatioa. 
During  tl»  Reveltttlon  and  llie  reign  of  Napokontbeflianafactiire 
waa  awpiNidadftet  it  WHB  revived  liytke  Bourbons,  and  In 
the  manufactnre  of  carpets  was  added  to  that  of  tapestry.  In 
i.S-i  the  buil'ling  was  partly  burned  by  tlie  Commuaista.  The 
ii'.ajiiilacturc  ii  itill  carried  cm  utidcr  the  t.ULc. 

See  Lacordaire.  Notice  historvpu  sur  les  manufactures  implriaUs 
de  tapisserie  des  Gobelin  et  de  lapis  de  la  Satonnerte,  prHidit  au  cata- 
logue des  tapisseries  qui  ^  sont  exposts  (Pari»,  I^5:Vl  ',  Gcnspach, 
Ripertoire  ditaiUi  des  tapisseries  exituties  aux  GobeitHi,  i662-l8^ 
(Paris,  iHgj):  Guifr^.  BiHoin  de  la  tapitttm  <n  Fnttu  (Pans. 
iH7><  1HS5:  The  two  laat>aamsd  authon  were  diicctMS  of  the 
raaoulactuiy. 

GOBI  (for  which  alternative  Chinese  names  arc  Sha-mo, 
"  sand  dnert,"  and  HaM'Hai,  "  diy  sea  ")» a  tern  which  in  its 
wideataigMiiirance  ineaaa  the  long  atmA  wdcien  canatiy  tliat 
extends  from  tlK  foot  cf  tlia  PamliB,  in  abont  77*  B.,  eaatwaid 

to  the  Great  Khingan  Monntalns,  in  iid"-ii8*  E.,  on  the  border 

of  Manchuria,  and  from  the  foothills  of  the  Altai,  the  Sayan 
and  the  Vabluiioi  Moiiiiiains  or.  toe  N.  to  the  Astin-tagh  or 
Ahyn  tagli  and  the  Nan-shan,  the  northernmost  constituent 
ranges  01  the  Kuen-lun  Mountains,  on  the  south.  By  conven- 
tional usage  a  relBfi\el>'  small  area  on  the  east  side  of  the  (ireat 
Khingan,  between  the  up{Kr  waters  ot  the  ^ungari  and  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Liao-ho,  is  also  reckoned  to  belong  to  the  Gobi. 
On  the  other  han<!,  geographers  and  Asiatic  explorers  prefer  to 
regard  the  W.  exi:enii[>  of  the  Gobi  region  (as  defined  above), 
nMody,  the  basin  of  the  Taiim  in  £.  Turimtan,  aa  locming  a 
aqMHcate  and  indncaikat  doeit,  to  widcb  tiiqr  bsve  ghnm  the 
nameof  Tkkla-oa&an.  The  latter  Mttiictiioogovtn)at&  present 
artide,  wMch  accordingly  eadudes  tbe  Takk-nakan,  leaving  it 
for  separate  treatment.  The  desert  of  Gobi  as  a  whole  is  only 
very  imperfectly  known,  information  being  confined  to  the 
observ.ations  which  individual  travellers  have  made  from  their 
respective  itineraries  across  the  desert.  Amongst  the  explorers 
to  whom  we  o\se  suih  knowledge  as  we  possess  about  the  ( robi, 
the  njosi  important  have  been  Marco  Polo  (1273-1  J?  s  c  Gcrbillon 
(i688-i6q8),  Ijsbrand  Ides  (1692-1604),  Langj-  [17:7  t7;.S  .md 
1736).  F'lss  and  Bunge  (i8jo-i8ji),  Fritschc  (iS6s-tH73), 
Pavlinov  and  Matusovski  (1870),  Ncy  Elias  (1872-1873),  N.  M. 
Prchevalaky  (iSto-iSjs  and  1876-1877),  Zosnovsky  (1875), 
M.  V.  I!|evtaor  (187S),  G.  N.  PotaoiD  (1877  and  1884-1886), 
Count  SaCchenyi  and  von  Locay  (1879-1880),  the  brothera 
GnmHGrsfaimailo  (1889-1890),  P.  K.  YLaAoKf  (1893-1894  aad 
1899-1900),  V.  I.  Roborovsky  (1804),  V.  A.  (Minidiev  (1894- 
1896),  Futterer  and  Holderer  (i8o/5).  C.  E.  6onin(i896andi899), 
Svcn  Hcdin  (1897  and  u>co-ii,=.;l,  K.  Bogdanovich  (1898), 
Ladyghin  (1899-1900}  and  Katsnakov  (1899-1900), 
Ceogcaphieany  tbe  Gobi  (a  Moogol  wond  meaning  "  deacrt  '0 
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is  the  deeper  ptrl  of  the  gigantic  dtpres^ion  which  fills  the 
interior  of  the  loirer  terrace  of  the  va^t  M>>n;;»]ian  plateau,  and 
mmuvei  over  leoe  m.  from  S.W.  to  N'.P:.  and  450  to  600  in. 
from  N.  to  &,  being  widest  in  tbe  west,  along  the  line  joining 
the  Bacbr«sb-kol  and  tbe  hep^m  {if^'  £■)-  Owiag  to  the 
immente  um  cowred,  and  tbe  piecemeal  duncter  of  the 
information,  no  general  description  can  be  made  sfiplicable  to 
the  whole  of  the  Gobi.  It  will  be  more  convenient,  tlieiefore,  to 
di'SLTibe  its  principal  distinctive  aecUona  seriaHm,  beginning  in 
the  west. 

Ghashiun-Gobi  and  Kuruk-lanh. — The  Yuldu*  v-alley  or  valley  of 
the  Khaidyk-Kol  (»j°-»6°  E.,  43"  N.)  is  cntluscd  by  two  promiiieni 
nu-intn'i«  i>f  tlu'  'riaii-!>haii  »y»li  m,  nanK-ly  the  Cnol-tatth  and  the 
Kuruk-tagli,  running  parallel  and  close  to  tma  another.  they  pro- 
ceed eastward  they  diverfje,  sweepine  ha'  k  >  11  \  und  S.  re*(KH.tivelv 
so  an  to  leave  riK»ni  for  the  Hauhraiili-kul.  1  Ik  -^e  two  ranges  mark 
the  northern  and  the  wjuthern  edges  respectively  of  a  great  >wellinjj, 
whii  h  extends  ca»twar<l  for  nearly  twenty  degrees  of  lon^itufle.  On 
its  northern  side  the  '  liol  tiqfh  disrends  stee(>ly,  anditsfootislrinKed 
hy  a  strinR  of  deep  iin  ^-i  n  -  r.n  v  n.;  from  I.iik<  hun  (425  ft.  ftr/i.' 
llic  level  W  the  *ca}  to  llami  (i«oo  It.  above  sea-lcvel).  To  the  soutii 
of  the  Kunitt^tagh  lie  the  detert  of  Lop.  the  desen  «r  Kmn-taKh.  and 
the  valley  pf  the  Bulunzii^gol.  To  thu  great  swelling,  u  hii  h  an  he» 
up  tteiweeti  the  two  Ixirder-ranges  of  the  Chol-tagh  and  Kuruk-t.ix'.. 
the  Mongols  give  the  name  of  Ghashiun-C'iolji  or  S.ilt  Dewri.  Ii  i> 
Mirni>  Hf>  tn  K«>  m.  ae ros.s  from  N.  to  S.,  and  is  traversed  by  a  number 
■  •  Miin  :r  ;i.c.-.i'.(.  1  rangei-,  ridaes  and  chains  of  hills,  and  down  its 
middle  runs  a  broad  atony  valley,  aS  to  50  tn.  wide,  at  an  rlev.ition  of 
ywo  to  Ayi9  tu  The  Chol-tMhr  which  mcfaca  mavcraKC  altitude 
of  6000  ft.,  is  absolutely  ttcrile,  and  its  northern  foot  remits  upon  a 
narrow  Ixlt  of  barren  sand,  whitdl  leads  down  to  the  depressions 
mentioned  alvove. 

The  Kuruk-tagh  is  the  greatly  disintcj^ratcd.  dcniuli  fi  Jind  \\;>^t.  >1 
reli<-  of  a  mountain  range  which  formerly  was  i  l  mruniiMi  il  K 
greater  magnitude.  In  the  west,  Iwlween  Baghra»h-kol  and  the 
Tarim,  it  consiats  of  two,  possibly  of  throe,  principal  ranges,  which, 
althoiigh  broken  in  continuity,  run  generall\'  par.-illct  to  one  another, 
niut  emiMace  U-tween  them  numerous  minor  chains  of  beight<:. 
The«e  minor'  ranges,  together  with  the  principal  raitKe^.  divide  thc 
recir-n  into  a  »  of  hxijt,  narrow  v.illevs,  mostly  ixir.-iHel  to  ruf 
anoilier  ,\ni',  to  li  e  enclosinf;  mountain  chains,  which  ili  -  1  m  I  likr 
li'rn.'  fil  ste]ts,  on  the  one  side  towards  the  depression  01  Lukctiun 
and  i>n  the  other  towards  the  desert  of  Lop.  In  many  cases  these 
Uliludinal  valleys  are  barred  transversely  by  ridges  or  s^uirs. 
generally  elevations  <il  masse  of  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  Where 
auch  elevations  exist,  there  is  gener.illy  fotmd,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
transver.-ic  ridtje.  a  ctiuldron-shaped  dei  ri^-!i in,  which  some  time 
or  other  has  been  the  bottom  of  a  foriiu  i  l-il.< ,  hut  is  now  nearly  a 
dr>'  salt-basin.  The  surface  configuration  is  in  fact  markeilly 
diniil.ir  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  infer-mont  latitudinal  valleys  of 
the  Kuendun.  The  hydritgraphy  of  the  (ihashiun-tiobi  and  the 
Koruk-tagh  is  determined  by  these  cheouered  arrangements  of  the 
latiltldinal  valleys.  Most  of  the  prinri))al  streams,  Instead  of  (lowing 
str.iight  down  the^ie  valleys,  cross  (hem  diagonalK  iml  inlv  turn 
west  after  they  have  cut  their  way  through  one  or  rm^n  1  f  ilu  •iin-.- 
verse  barrier  r:ir»'.rf-'."  To  the  highest  range  on  the  great  swelling 
(".rum-Grjthim  i  'i  ■  yi^vr-.  the  name  iif  Tuge-tau,  its  altitude  U  ing 
9iK)o  ft.  alxive  lUe  level  of  the  sea  and  some  4000  ft.  aliove  the  crown 
of  the  swelling  itx'Jf,  This  range  he  considers  to  belong  lo  the  Chol- 
tagh  system,  whereas  Sven  Hctlin  would  assign  it  to  the  Kuruk-tagh. 
This  last,  which  is  pretty  certainly  idt  ntii  tl  with  the  range  of  Khara- 
teken-ula  (also  known  as  the  Ky/\ i  - mghir,  Sinir,  and  bingher 
Mountains),  that  overli>ok«  the  southern  shore  of  the  Baghr.ish-kol, 
thiiiigh  p.irted  from  it  by  the  drift ■s.ind  ciesi  rt  of  .\k-l>el-kum  (While 
I'ass  ^andsj,  has  at  first  a  W.N.W.  to  E.S.li.  strike,  but  it  gradually 
curves  round  like  a  tcimitar  tomtrds  the  E.N.E.  and  at  the  s.ime 
time  gradually  derreases  in  elevation.  In  91°  E..  while  the  princi^ial 
range  of  the  Kuruk-tagh  system  wheels  to  the  E.X.E.,  four  of  its 
subsidiary'  ranges  terminate,  or  rather  the  away  .somewhat  suddenly, 
on  the  brink  of  a  long  narrrnv  'Ip-irc'-'.-inn  {in  which  Sven  Hedin  see*; 
a  N.K,  b.iy  of  the  former  j;ri  it  (  i  iitnl  lake  of  Lop-nor).  h,i\ 

over  against  them  the  lieloned  terniinal«  of  umilar  subordinate 
ranK'  sof  the  Pe-shan  (bey-san)  system  (sccbckMr).  The  Kuruk-tagh 
is  througlKHit  a  relatively  low,  but  alrtKMt  completely  barren  range, 
ln  in>;  entirely  destitute  ol  animal  life,  s,ive  for  hare.s.  antelopes  and 
wihl  camels,  which  frc<jtient  its  few  small,  widely  scatleretl  oajen. 
The  vegetation,  which  is  eonlinod  tn  thes<-  >«irac  relatively  favoured 
spots,  is  of  thi-  «  iniii  .;  .ir.'l  i  -  iii.niiK  1  •  iitninl  to  bushes  of  s.'tx;iul 
i^natmsis  Ammodfudrnn),  reeds  (kamish),  tai»ari»ki),  poplars, 
Kalidium  and  Ephedra, 

Drttrt  of  Lop.—'n&B  section  of  the  Gobi  eatends  south-eastward 
from  the  foot  of  the  Kuruk-tagh  as  far  as  the  present  termir.al  Irisin 
of  the  Tarim,  namely  Kara-kosnun  (Przhcvalskv'sl-op-su  r  m  I  wan 
almost  jxrrfcctly  horizontal  expanse,  (or,  while  the  Baghrash-kol 
In  the  .N.  lies  at  an  altitude  of  3940  ft.,  the  Kam-koshun.  over  aoo  m. 

•a.  G.  e!  Grum-Grthimailo,  a^»MSt|»  PnUikcsioiya,  L  381^17. 


to  the  S.,  is  only  300  ft.  lower.  The  charactcri>iie  features  of  this 
almost  dead  level  or  but  slif;htly  undulating  region  are;  (i.)  broad, 
unbroken  expanse*  of  clay  iniermingli'd  with  sand,  the  clay  (iW) 
being  indurated  and  salifcrous  and  often  arranged  in  terraces;  (ii.) 
hard,  level,  clay  cxpanspit.  more  or  less  thickly  sprinkled  with  fine 
gravel  {siiy),  the  clay  being  mostly  of  a  ytllnw  or  ye!lriw-c;ri  \  ,  .  l  uir; 
(iii.)  benches,  flattened  ridges  and  t.iliul.ii  uf  1  ini--oliii.ifLj 

clay  [jardangs).  arranged  in  distinctly  delmcd  laminae,  three  stones 
being  sometimes  superimposed  one  upon  the  other,  and  their  vertic.tl 
(aces  iK'ing  abraded,  and  often  undercut,  by  the  wind,  while  the 
formations  themselves  are  sepiirated  by  parallel  gullies  or  wind- 
furrows,  6  to  20  ft.  deep,  all  sculptured  in  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
'.  lilliis  wind,  that  is,  from  N.K.  to  S.W.;  and  (is  I  t!u- absence  of 
.lri;i  -sKLiI  and  s.tnd-<lum's,  except  in  the  south.  tijwar<ls  the  out- 
iyifiglootiiillsof  the.\stin-tagh.  Perhaps  the  most  -.trikin,;  1  haraeli-r- 
isiic.  after  the  jardangs  or  flay  terraces,  is  ili.  i  ih.it  tlic  «h..le 
of  this  region  is  not  only  swept  bare  of  sand  by  Om  tcrrihc  .sjind- 
storms  ilmrans)  of  the  spring;  months,  the  particles  of  sand  with 
which  the  wind  is  l.iden  .acting  like  a  sand-blast,  but  the  actual 
substantive  materials  of  the  desert  itself  are  abraded,  filed,  eroded 
and  carricsJ  bodily  away  into  the  network  of  lakes  in  which  the  Tarim 
)fiNn-5  itself,  or  are  even  Wnwn  aero-w  ?he  lower,  const  tnt'v  shifting 
.r I  rcours«-s  of  that  ri\'  r  jivl  'li  [~)--iti-il  on  or  amo'';.:  liv  ;::i^antic 
duuLS  which  choke  the  eastern  end  of  the  UvsMsrt  of  iakla-makon. 
Numcnais  indications,  suehsssalt^taifleddepniasionaofalaciiBtiinB 
ap|K-arance,  traces  of  former  Iscustrinc  shore-lines,  more  or  Ims 
parallel  and  concentric,  the  presence  in  pl.ices  of  vast  <)uanlitt«a  of 
fri'sh-watiT  mollusc  shells  (s|>e»'ie»  of  Ltmmira  and  Ptanorbis),  the 
existence  of  belts  of  (h'sd  fKiplars,  p.ilrhc  of  Hr.sd  t.im.iri  tts  and 
extensive  beds  of  witli'ri-i|  a  . -I-.,        tli.  .in  t:i|.>  the 

jardangft,  never  in  the  wuid-etched  furrows,  together  with  a  few 
acnibby  poplars  and  EUtrugnus,  still  struggling  hard  not  to  die,  the 
presence  of  ripple  marks  of  aqueous  ori^'in  on  the  leeward  sidca  m  the 
clay  terr.tces  and  in  other  wind -sheltered  situations,  all  testify  to 
the  former  existence  in  this  region  of  more  or  less  extensive  fresh- 
water  lakes,  now  of  course  completely  di-siccated.  During  the 
prevalence  of  the  spring  storms  the  atmosphere  that  overhangs 
the  immediate  surface  of  the  desert  is  so  lieavily  charged  with  diist 
as  to  Ik.*  a  veritable  pall  of  dcsolatioa.  Except  for  the  wild  camel 
which  fref|uents  the  rcc^  oases  on  the  N.  e«Jj;e  of  the  desert,  animal 
tifi  [i  even  less  abundant  than  in  the  Ohashiun-(k>bi.  and  the  same 
;■-  tr  ie  as  ngards  the  vegetation. 

K-im-tas!}i. — This  section  lies  E.S  !"  of  the  di--crt  if  I.op, 
<in  ■  il.i'i  ■  i  ll-  of  the  Kara-koshun  and  it?  nmn  nr  li-->  u  iiii«-.r,iry 
continuations,  and  reaches  north-ea.sCwards  a.s  l.u  .1-^  tin  vicinity  of 
the  town  of  Sa-chow  and  the  lake  of  K.ira-iior  ir  Kala-chi.  Its 
southern  rim  is  marked  by  a  Libyrinch  of  hills,  doueii  iis  groups  and 
irri-v'ular  clusters,  but  evidently  survivals  of  two  parallel  raoges 
which  are  now  worn  down  as  it  were  to  mere  fragments  of  their 
fiirnirr  ,l:i^i'f;il  «tnicture.  Between  these  and  th.-  \  iin-i.i,:*'.  tnter- 
vrn.-^  a  l/ri...iil  Lilitudinal  valley,  s»-amed  with  i'.  .m  i .  ■.  lui -.<'v  »hi\h 
come  down  Imm  the  foothills  of  the  .\slin-tagh  and  beside  which 
scrubby  desert  plants  of  the  usual  character  maintain  a  precarious 
existence,  water  reaching  them  in  M)me  instanci's  at  intervals  of  years 
only.  This  |>art  of  the  desert  has  a  general  slope  N.W.  towards  the 
relative  depres-sfon  of  the  Kara-koshun.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the 
Kiir.:-t  i-,  rhe  preH-ncc  of  Urge  accumti5.it Kins  of  drift  ^ifid, 
r-|>i  r[.ill\  .lie  11^;  rhr  fi.ui  of  tllC  cruiJlbling  ill--,  r'  ran,;r->.  wln-rc  it 
ris*'»  into  dunes  sonieiiines  as  much  as  250  ft.  in  height  and  climbs 
half-way  up  the  flanks  of  ranges  themselves.  The  prevailint;  wunls 
in  this  region  would  aupear  to  blow  from  the  \V.  and  X.W.  during 
the  summer,  win  ter  anoaMtumn,  though  in  apriiig«when  theycwtninly 
are  more  violent,  they  no  doubt  come  from  the  N.E.,  as  in  thedMHt 
of  Lo)>.  Anyway,  the  arrangement  of  the  s;»nd  here  "  agrees  per- 
fectly with  the  law  laid  down  by  Potanin,  that  in  the  basins  of  Central 
.\sia  the  sand  is  heaped  up  in  greater  maji&  on  the  south,  all  along 
the  bordering  mountain  rang«-s  where  the  floor  of  the  depressions 
lies  at  the  highest  lex  el."'  The  country  to  the  north  of  the  desert 
ranges  is  tJiussHnmiarily  deM-ril)o<l  by  Sven  lledin:'  "  The  first  zone 
of  drift-sand  is  snoceetteil  by  a  region  which  exhibits  proofs  of  wind- 
modelling  on  an  extraordinarily  enerj;etic  and  well  developed  scale, 
the  results  corresponding  to  the  jardangs  and  the  wind-eroded 
eii!!i.»s  iif  the  des«Tt  of  I,<'p  B'lth  -ii-ts  .'»f  pher»or;sen;i  lie  p.iniJlel 
\'>  'iiic  another;  from  tlii-  ml' r  tli  it  the  wind-;  which  prevail 

111  ttic  fwo  deserts  are  the  same.  .Nc.vc  cuiiivs,,  tJiariiLy  !jc[ts.ir(.Jted 
from  the  tow  just  described,  a  more  or  less  thin  kamish  steppe 
growing  on  level  ground ;  and  this  in  turn  is  followed  by  another  very 

narrow  belt  of  sand,  immcdiatcl-.  -'luh  i»f  .\  hik-kuduk  

Finally  in  the  extreme  north  wt  Imm  ■  Ik  cli.ir.uteristic  and  sharplv 
drfinrTi  lirit  r-if  k.imi=h  sN-ppi-,  ^tn-irhir.^.'  (rum  V.  to  W.SAV. 

.';i!iii  l  .niiiii'.i  li  ml  N-  and  r-..  l-\  lii.iti,  -li.irit-c ur  1  l.u  liTi.ufN.  _  .  _ 
At  the  tmints  where  we  measured  ihciu  t)ie  northern  terrace  was 
llj  ft.  high  and  the  southern  H5i  ft.  .  .  .  Both  terraces  bdaag  to 
the  same  level,  and  would  appear  to  correspond  to  the  shore  linsa  of  a 
big  bay  of  the  last  surviving  remnant  of  the  Central  Asian  MediteT' 
ranean.  At  the  point  where  I  crossed  it  t  he  depression  wasfttoyot. 
wide,  and  thus  resembled  a  flat  valley  or  immense  river-bed." 

*  Quoted  in  Sven  Hedin.  Stkml^  RtnUt,  il.  499. 

*  9^  etf- 11.499-5001 
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years  after  I'rzhfvaUkjr,  agrees  generally  in  hi§  description  of  it, 
but  supplements  the  arcoinn  of  thr  lat»< 


Desert  of  Hami  and  the  Pe-skan  Uoimbtins. — This  section  occupies 
the  sfwee  fytween  thr  Tmn-shan  s>'5tcm  on  the  N.  and  the  Nan-^h.r: 
Mountains  on  the  S.,  and  is  connected  on  the  W.  with  the  destrr  uf 
I.op.  'I"he  clastic  acmunt  is  that  of  Przhevalskv.  who  crosswl  thi- 
desert  from  Hanii(or  Khanii)loSu-chow(notSa-cnowjin  the  summer 
of  1879.  In  the  middle  this  desert  rises  into  a  vast  swelling,  80  m. 
mow,  which  reachesan  averaRe  elevation  of  5000  ft.  and  a  maximum 
elevtWHl  of  5500  ft.  On  its  northern  and  southern  borders  it  is 
ov<»r»opr>pd  \;\  vx.i  di\isifms  of  the  Bcy-san  '  -  Pi-  '.li.iv. )  Miiunr.u:'.-., 
rjL-ithrr  tii  whirh  ,iitiii::-.  iitiy  great  relatixi'  .lUitudi-.  Hctuw:!  the 
northern  division  and  the  Karlyk-tagh  range  or  £.  lian-shan 
inter\'ene»  a  somrwhal  undulating  horren  pbin,  3900  ft.  in  altitude 
and  40  m.  from  N.  to  S.,  sloping  downwards  from  both  N.  and  S. 
toward.s  the  middle,  where  lies  the  oasis  of  Hami  (3800  ft.).  Similarly 
from  the  southern  division  of  the  Bey-sana  second  plain  elopes  down 
for  1000  ft.  to  the  valley  of  the  river  Rut;in/!r  <ir  '^ii-I.ii-ho.  whii  h 
comcsout  of  China,  from  the  south  ->i<lc  of  the  I  .rt  .it  W  .ill,  .mit  finally 
empties  itself  into  the  lake  of  Kalachi  or  Kara-nur.  Fruni  th« 
Bulunzir  the  ^<imr  plain  continues  southwards  at  a  level  of  .i;ixi  t  t. 
10  the  foot  of  the  Nan-«han  Mountains.  The  total  breadth  ol  the 
dewit  from  N.  to  S.  Ubereaoo  m.  Its  gciwrel  character  is  that  of  an 
undulating  plaia,  dottMl  over  «ith  occaakmal  elevations  at  clay, 
which  prrspnf  the  appearance  of  walls,  table-topped  mounds  and 
broken  tii«  i  rs  Uordangs).  the  surface  of  the  plain  being  strewn  with 
gra\xl  and  absolutely  c'enfitutc  of  N-egctation.  Gencmlly  speaking, 
the  Bey-san  ranRcs  cnn-i^t  nl  Ixolated  hilU  or  group*.  oMiill  ,  of  low 
relative  elevation  (100  to  300  ft.),  scattered  without  any  regard  to 
order  over  the  arch  of  ^hc  swellui(.  Tbnr  nowliere  rise  into  wdl- 
defined  peak*.  Their  axis  nin»  from  W.S,W.  to  E.N.E.  But  whereas 
Prrhcv-alsky  and  Svcn  Hedin  consider  them  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  Kuruk-tagh,  though  the  Latter  regards  them  as  separated  from 
the  Kuruk-t.-iffh  by  a  wpll-markwl  hny  of  the  fonner  Cent  nil  A^ian 
Mcditerraneun  >  I.'i|>-n<ir  1.  I  ctterer  decl.ircs  ihcy  arc  a  coiitiriu.itii m 
of  the  Chol-tagh.  The  swelling  or  undulating  plain  between  lla:«- 
tm  nuns  of  the  Bqwn  ou-asurcs  about  70  m.  across  and  is 
traversed  bjr  aevenl  s&eKhes  of  high  ground  having  generally  an 
east-west  direction.'    Futterer,  who  crOMCd  the  »sanie  desert  twenty 

"  '  in  his  description  of  it, 
tfr  pxplnrrr  with  spvpra! 
particulars.  He  ob!«er\-e»  tha;  the  r;(ii:.;e.  in  tlii-  n.irt  of  the  ('■.tjlii 
are  much  worn  down  anti  wasted,  like  the  ivuruk-liigh  tarthcr  west 
and  the  tablelands  of  S.R.  Mongolia  farther  east,  through  the  effects 
of  centur>-long  insolation,  wind  croirfon,  great  and  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  chemical  action  and  occasional  water  erosion. 
Vast  areas  towards  the  .\.  consist  of  expanses  of  gently  sloping  (at 
a  mean  -lope  <if  ;^")  clay,  intcrmi-k'ted  '.vith  gravel.  He  |>'iint'-  out 
aUiJ  'bat  the  :.;re.ite:it  accumulation--  of  and  and  other  ;iT  pdii<  lit 
aerial  «l«'nufl.itir  11  vio  not  occur  in  the  deepest  ptirts  of  the  deprcs&iuns 
but  at  the  oir,l<  t--  of  the  valley*  and  glens,  and  along  the  foot  of  the 
ranges  whicii  tiaitk  the  depressions  on  the  S.  Wherever  water  has 
been,  dciiert  scrub  is  found,  such  as  tamarisks.  Dodarlia  triMlaUt, 
Agrinbhylium  gol>i(um.  CnJligonium  sinnex,  and  Lyfitm  rHthenicmm, 
but  all  with  their  roots  elevated  on  little  mounds  in  the  Ktme  wny 
as  the  tamarisks  grow  in  tin   I  .iLI.i-niakan  and  des<>rt  of  l.  iji. 

Farther  east,  loward*ceiit  rd  Mongoliu,  iherelailons,  sayt  l-i:itir<  r, 
arc  the  same  as  along  the  H.imi-Su-chow  route.except  that '  hi  r,itn;i  s 
have  lower  and  broader  crests,  and  the  detached  hills  arc  more 
denuded  and  more  diMMeKrated.  Between  the  ranges  occur  broad, 
flat,  cauldron-shaped  valleyB  and  basins,  almost  destitute  of  life 
except  for  a  few  hares  and  a  few  birils,  such  as  the  crow  and  the 
pheasant,  and  with  scanty  vegetation,  but  no  great  at^umulations 
of  drift-sand.  The  rm-k-!  are  ^icvrrr-Iy  wrntherrrt  nn  the  <ti"-fLi-T',  a 
thick  layer  of  thr  coarsi  r  (iroii-.u  t-i  ol  lii-nnd.ition  <  ovei  -  t  lie  flat  jiart- 
and  climbs  h  i;<Mxi  way  up  the  Hanks  ot  the  mountain  ranges,  but  M 
the  finer  material,  sand  and  clay  has  been  blown  awaypartly&E,  into 
Ordos.  partly  into  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Shen-si  antf  Shan-ii,  whtrre 
it  is  deposited  as  loess,  and  partly  W.,  where  it  chokes  all  the  southern 
parts  of  the  basin  of  the  Tarim.  In  these  central  parts  of  the  Gobi, 
as  indrrfl  in  all  other  parts  except  The  dewrf  nf  l.np  iind  Ordo«,  the 
pre\,iilinK  winds  blow  from  the  U'.  ami  N.W  .  TIii -■<-  uinii.-.  .ire  uarni 
in  summer,  and  it  is  they  which  in  the  desert  of  f  latni  bttn^  the  lieite 
sandatoniHiorlMraaa.  Thewiiid docaUowabo  from  the  N.E.,  but 
it  ts  then  odd  and  often  bKngs  snow,  though  it  speedily  clears  the 
air  of  the  cwrlasting  dust  haze.  In  summergreat  heat  is  encountered 
here  on  the  relatively  low  (3000-4600  ft.),  gravelly  expanses  (say) 
on  the  N.  and  thfev  of  rise  S,  '.(ow-^noo  ft,);  hut  on  the  higher 
swelling  bcmix-n,  wlm  h  in  t;!e  I'e---haii  rar:i|;e-.  as  en.l-.  tu  7550  ft., 
there  isKrcat  cold  even  in  summer,  and  a  wide  daily  range  of  tempera- 
ture. Above  the  bnndud  deep  aocumutotmuof  ne  prodiKtsfl' 
dcnndation  which  have  been  brought  down  by  the  tivcn  from  the 
Tian-shan  ranges  {e.g.  the  Karlyk-tagh)  on  theN.  andfimotlie  Nan- 
shan  on  the  S.,  and  have  filled  tip  the  cauldron-shaped  valleys,  there 
rise*  a  broad  sw  elling,  built  up  of  granitic  ro.  k--.  rrystalline  «r!^i^t^ 
and  metamorphosrtj  sedimentary  rocks  of  tiotfi  .\i<  h.m  ,infi  I'.daeo 
zoic  age,  all  greatly  folded  and  tilted  up,  and  shot  through  with 
numerous  irruptions  of  volcanic  nx:ks,  predominantly  potphyrltic 
anddioritic.   On  this  swelling  ri«e  four  more  or  less  parallel  moui 

■  PrzhcvaUky,  /:  ^royoiia  cikercs 
SMuy  Reki,  pp,  £4-91. 
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rangeis  of  the  Pe-shan  system,  together  with  a  fifth  chain  of  hilb 
farther  S.,  all  having  n  -strike  from  W'..\.W.  to  E.N.E.  The  range 
farthest  N.  ri»e»  t«.  Tiwi  ft.  above  the  desert  and  7550  ft.  above 
sca-lcvel.  the  next  two  ranges  reach  1300  ft.  above  the  general  Ifvct 
of  the  desert,  and  the  range  farthest  south  1475  ft.  or  an  ao-  l  ite 
altitude  of  7200  ft.,  while  the  fifth  chain  of  buU  docs  not  exceed 
650  ft.  in  relative  elevation.  .-Ml  these  ranges  decrease  in  altitude 
from  W.  to  E.  In  the  depressions  which  border  the  Pfe-shan  swelling 
on  N.  and  S.  are  fuunt:  the  wdimrnfary  deposits  of  the  Tertiary 
:-ea  of  the  H.in-ha;:  inn  no  ti.n  e-.  of  iho-.<_-  deposits  have  been  found 
on  the  swelling  itsell  ai  ahiti'  h-s  <A  s'kmj  to  5700  ft.  Hence,  l-'tiferer 
infers,  in  recent  geological  titt-a-.  no  laticesca  ha»occupit<i  tlie  1  entral 
part  of  the  Gobi.  Beyond  an  ixx'asioiial  visit  from  a  band  of  nomad 
Mongols  this  region  o(  the  Fe-shan  swelling  is«ath«ly  uninJiebiled.' 
.\iid  >et  St  A-as  from  this  ver>'  region,  avers G.  E.  Gnint-GrahimaiTo, 
that  the  Yue-chi,  a  nomad  race  akin  to  the  Tibetans,  proceeded 
when,  towards  the  middle  of  the  and  ccnturj'  B.C.,  they  moved 
westwards  and  scttlH  near  !.ake  lssyk-kul;and  from  here  prra  e<^ed 
also  the  Shanshani.  or  jieoplc  who  some  two  thoi.s,uiil  w.im  ago 
founded  the  state  of  Slwnsiian  or  Lofi-lan,  ruins  of  the  chief  town  of 
which  Sven  Hedin  discovered  in  the  descctof  Lop  In  1901.  Here, 
says  the  Russian  explorer,  the  Huns  gathetvd  strength,  as  also  did 
the  Tukiu  (Turks)  in  the  6th  Century,  and  the  Mighur  trills  and  the 
rolers  of  the  Tangut  kingdom.  But  after  Jenghiz  Khan  in  the  tath 
centiin-  rirt-w  p.w:iy  the  peoples  of  this  region,  and  no  otben  came 
to  take  their  [i^ii  < ,  tfu-  countr],-  went  out  M  cultivitioa Mid  eventu- 
ally became  the  barren  desert  it  now  is.» 

ilia-jAais.— This  division  of  the  neat  desert,  known  also  as  the 
Hsi-tau  and  the  Little  Gobi,  fills  the  space  between  (he  great  N. 
loop  of  the  Hwang-ho  or  Yellow  river  on  the  E.,  the  Etlzin-gol  on 
the  \V., and  the  Nan-»han  Mountains  on  thcS.W'.,  where  it  issrptarated 
from  the  Chinese  province  of  Kan-suh  by  the  narrow  ro<-ky  chain 
of  la  ti:,;  h  .n  (.-Vb-shan),  10,500  to  I  t,6oo  ft.  in  altitude.  It  belongs 
to  the  middle  basin  of  the  three  great  depressions  into  which  I'otanm 
divides  the  Gobi  as  a  whole.  "  Topogrraphicallv,"  nays  Frzhcvalsky, 
"  it  is  a  perfectly  level  plain,  which  in  all  proUibilitv  once  formed  the 
bed  of  a  huge  lake  or  inland  sea."  The  data  upon  w'hir  h  he  Kises  this 
conclusion  are  the  level  area  of  the  region  as  a  whole,  the  liard  saline 
clay  and  the  ?ar.d-.»trewn  siirfare  n::d  I.i-.t!\  thr-  i^iJt  laki  -which 
01  1  u|i>  it.-,Io«e.-t  jiari-..  l-^ir  fumdredsof  niiU-  tli'.  re  i-  n-aho^i:  tohe 
wen  but  bare  sands:  in  some  places  they  coiiiinut-  i«<  iar  without 
a  break  that  the  Mongols  call  them  Tynghcri  {i.e.  sky).  These  vast 
expanses  are  absolutely  waterless,  nor  do  any  oa^es  relieve  the  un- 
broken ttlretches  of  yellow  sand  which  alternate  with  equally  vast 
arem  of  saline  clay  or,  nearer  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  with  Darren 
shiaRle.  Although  on  the  whole  a  lev-el  country  with  a  general 
altitude  of  3300  to  5000  ft.,  this  section,  like  most  other  parts  of  the 
Gubi,  is  crowned  by  a  chequered  network  of  hills  and  broken  ranges 
going  up  1000  ft.  higher.  The  vegetation  is  confined  to  a  few 
varieties  of  bushesand  a  dozen  kinds  ufgra«>H-s,  the  most  conspicuous 
being  saxaul  and  AgriophyUum  gohicum*  (a  grass).  The  otbm 
include  prickly  convolvulus,  field  wormwood,  acacta.  tntdo  tmmo- 
phila,  Sophora  flavescem,  C<mvoivuius  Ammani,  Prganum  and 
Aslragalus,  but  all  dwarfed,  deformed  and  starved.  The  fauna 
conMsts  of  little  cUc  exrept  antrlnpt-f.  the  wolf,  f-ix  hnrf,  hcdfte- 
lioi;.  i;jarteii.  i-ai  inen -ii-.  li.'ard>  ami  ,1  tew  SinN.  ci;,  the  sand- 
i;roii-j-,  lark  stian  .  hat.  ^l\.^rruvv,  i.r.iiie,  J'odeio  1  iendersont.  Otccorys 

ij4,'iii;.i;,i  .111 1  (.'i:.:-M.d  crisiata.^   The  only  human  inhabitants  of 

Al.i    liaii  ,iri  the  ]'ort,ud  .Mongols. 

Ordos. — East  of  the  desert  of  Aln-shan.  and  only  separated  from 
it  by  the  Hwang-ho,  is  the  desert  of  Ordos  or  Ho-tau,  "  a  level 
>;rr"if<  .  tiartl\  l■^rdercd  by  low  hills.  The  "til  t<  ahogether  sandy 
or  I  niiMiire  of  rlay  antl  sand,  ill  adajitv  l  lor  a^,'i l.-ulture.  The 
.ibsuLuti:  htiiiht  ui  this  country  is  lx-t*een  3000  and  3500  ft.,  so  that 
Oolos  forms  an  interinediale  step  in  the  descent  to  China  from  the 
Gobi,  iK'pdrated  from  the  latter  by  the  mountain  ranges  lying  on 
the  .\.  and  E.  of  the  Iheang-ho  or  Yellow  river."'  Towards  the 
south  Ordos  rises  to  an  altit-.idc  of  over  5000  ft.,  and  in  the  \V.,  along 
fhf  riKh*  bank  of  the  Iluang-ho,  the  .\rbus  or  .^rbi»o  M  iuntnins, 
whi-  h  o\  i  rti-p  the  >tei i;ie  fiy  soinc  3000 ft.,  scrv'c  to  link  the  .A  1,1 --nan 
Muuiitiiins  with  the  In-shan.  The  northern  part  of  the  great  loop 
of  the  river  is  filled  with  the  sandsof  Kiiettpchi.  a  successionof  dnneit 
40  to  so  ft  high.  Amongst  thcffi  In  lentlerad  patches  grow  the  shrub 
HedysarutH  and  the  trees  CUN^smAmi  Tragopyrum  and  Pugiotiium 
cornulum.  In  some  places  these  sand-dunes  ajiproach  clotse  to  the 
great  river,  tti  mhi  r  ^  they  are  parted  fn.im  it  by  a  Ix-lt  of  sand. 
intcrniinj.'.l(->i  -.vith  ela-,-,  whn  h  tiTniinate;-  in  strep  e>c,irpment, 
50  ft.  and  in  some  localities  it»  ft.  above  the  river.  This  belt  is 
studded  with  Kttle  mounds  (7  to  10  ft.  high},  mostly  overgrown  with 
wormwood  Mr/mtMa  campestris)  and  the  Siberian  pea-tree  (Can- 
gana);  and  here  too  gnnn  one  of  the  moet  dmiBcteriatie  plants 
of  Ordos,  the  Uqnoriee  miei  (CfcieyriHie  smfaittAr).  Eventually 


'  Futterer,  Durch  Asien,  i.  pp.  J06-2I1. 

•  G.  E.  Grum-Grzhitnailo,  GptMHU  Pultshtstnya  v  iiapadniy 
Kitai,  it.  p.  137. 

*  Its  seeds  are  pounded  by  the  Moofoie  to  flour  and  ffli«d  with 

their  tea. 

*  Przhevalsky,  JIftmgoftafEng.  trans,  ed.  by  Sir  H.  Vuie). 

•  Prxbevalsky,  op.  cU.  p.  lU^. 
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the  santl-duncs  cross  over  tn  ih.r  l.  f;  bank  of  the  Hwniii,;  ho,  aiitl 
arc  threadc<i  by  the  beds  of  dry  watirrourscs,  while  the  It-vvl  spaces 
ariic>nK-<l  ihem  an-  ^tud(ll■ll  with  lietic  mounds  (3  to  6  ft.  high), 
on  which  grow  stunted  .\'ilraria  Scolieri  and  Zygophylium.  Ordos, 
which  was  anciently  known  as  Ho-nan  ("  the  countr>'  south  of  the 
river  ")  and  :j|ill  farther  back  in  time  as  Ho-tau,  was  occupied  by  the 
Hiong-nu  in  the  1st  and  2nd  centuries  a.d.,  but  waR  almost  de- 
populated durine  and  after  the  Dungan  revolt  of  1869.  North  of  the 
tn'i  ItKifi  i)f  the  ri\*,un.;  h.i  Ordu^  i-.  M  iar.ited  from  the  central  (".obi 
1 1\  A  -i.ii(i.-.>iiin  of  111!  Ml  m,i;n  1  .,  1  I\.ir,i-narvii-ula.  the  Slifiten- 
ula,  and  the  In-bhan  Mountains,  »  hich  link  on  to  the  aoulh  end  of  the 
Gf«at  Khingaa  Mounuiai.  The  In-Nhan  Mountains,  which  stretch 
from  108*  to  Iia*  E.,  bave  a  wild  Alpine  cliaractcr  and  are  dis- 
tinguished from  other  mountains  in  the  S.E.  of  Mongolia  hy  an 
abundance  of  Ujth  water  and  vc^etalion.  In  one  o(  their  con-.iii  lu  nt 
ranKe5.  the  lx>kl  Munni-ula.  70  m.  lonj;  and  nearly  20  m  widi',  thi  y 
attain  elevations  c<f  751K)  to  Ksoo  ;t.,  and  li.nc  >iec[j  f:.inks,  il.t--lud 
with  rugged  gorees  anil  narrow  glens.  Forests  bei^in  on  them  at 
5300  ft.  and  wiM  lip«en  (row  U  gnat  pfofuaion  and  variety  in 
•ummer,  though  wfth  a  ftrildiii;  lack  of  briObncy  in  colouring. 
In  this  same  tK>rder  range  there  is  also  a  much  greater  abundance 
and  variety  of  animal  life,  especially  amongst  the  avifauna. 

Eastern  Gobi. — Here  the  surface  is  extremely  diversified,  although 
there  are  no  great  differences  in  vertiial  elevation.  Uetween  L  rya 
(4fi°N.  and  I07°£.}  aod  the  little  lake  of  Iren-dubasu-nor  ( 1 11  "50'  E. 

SIMi  43*45'  tM  Wlfiwe  iagnatly  eroded,  and  consists  of  broad 
at  depnaiieni  and  baiina  Kpanted  by  groups  of  Hat -topped 
mountains  of  relatively  low  elevation  (500  to  600  ft.),  through 
which  archaic  rocks  crop  out  as  crags  and  isolated  rugged  masses. 
The  lloors  of  the  depressions  lie  mostly  Iwtween  j()oo  and  jjoo  ft. 
above  sea-lc\x'L  Farther  south,  between  Irtn-dul ■.i^u-nor  and  the 
Hwang'lio  comes  a  region  of  broad  tablelands  alternating  with 
lat  PMiu,  tka  latMr  nflfMg  at  altitiidat  of  3300  to  3600  ft.  and 
the  tamier  at  3900  to  4000  ft.  The  alopea  of  the  plateaus  arc  more 
or  less  steep,  and  are  ■oowtimes  penetrated  by  "  Days  "  <4  the  low- 
lands. As  the  bordcf^nnge  of  the  Khingan  is  approached  the 
country  steadily  rises  up  to  4500  ft.  and  then  to  5.iso  ft.  Merc 
small  lakes  frf<iuently  fill  the  depressions,  though  the  wjler  in  tliem 
is  senerally  salt  or  brackish.  And  both  here,  and  for  200  m.  south 
of  Urga,  streams  arc  frcqucnt.and  graugTowsmareorlessabundantly. 
There  is,  however,  through  all  the  central  parts,  until  the  bordering 
mountains  are  reached,  an  utter  absence  01  trees  and  shrubs.  Clay 
and  sand  arc  the  predominant  formations,  the  watercourses,  especi- 
ally in  the  north,  being  frequently  excavated  6  to  8  ft.  dtvp,  and  in 
ni,iny  places  in  the  flat,  dry  \'alleys  or  depressions  farther  wjuth 
U'ds  of  loess,  15  to  20  ft.  tnick,  arc  exposed.  West  of  tbe  mnii- 
from  L'rga  10  Kalgan  the  country  presents  approximately  the  s>ime 
general  features,  except  that  the  mountains  are  not  so  irregularly 
aeatlcfed  in  groups  but  have  more  strongly  d.-fined  strikes,  mostly 
E.  to  W.,  W.N.W.  to  E.S.K..  and  W.S.W.  to  K.N.E,  The  altitudes 
too  are  higher,  those  of  the  lowlands  ranging  from  3300  to  S6<h)  ft., 
and  ihoM-  uf  the  ranges  from  (150  to  i6.so  (t.  hii'.her,  though  in  a  few- 
cases  they  reach  altitudes  of  brnxi  ft.  above  5*-a-level.  The  elevations 
do  not.  however,  as  a  rule  form  continuous  chains,  but  make  up  a 
congeries  of  short  ridgc:^  and  groups  rising  from  a  common  base  and 
intersL-tfod  liy  a  labyrinth  of  ravines,  wullii  s.  j^lens  and  basins. 
Hiu  thi'  t.itilelands,  built  up  of  the  horizont.d  rul  deposits  of  the 
Haii-h,ii  i(_)l)ruchev'»  ("nibi  formaiion  i  ahli  li  .in-  <  liiiracteristii'  of 
the  ^iHitlicrn  jurts  of  e.isiern  Miinj;oli,i,  are  absent  here  or  mrur 
oiil'.  in  one  l'«  ,diiy.  ne.ir  t he  .Shara-iuurt  n  ri\er,  and  .ue  tlit  11  k;r(  .ill\ 
in-  r-'-ri.'  I  Ss  t;iillies  or  dr)-  w.itercourM's.'  Hen-  ihi  re  j.,  Iiiiwr-.<'r, 
a  great  dearth  uf  water,  no  streams,  no  lakes,  no  wells,  and  preiipita- 
tlon  falls  but  aeldom.  llie  prevailing  winds  bk>w  from  the  W.  and 
N.W.  and  the  pall  of  dust  overhangs  the  country  as  in  the  Takla- 
makan  and  the  desert  of  Lop.  Characteristic  of  the  flora  arc  wild 
garui  ,  K.ilitlium  grtutU,  woniiwiKiil,  s.ix.iiil,  .Yi/r.jri,j  .SKt.Vn, 
Cijn.'if  i«'t.  Epki-lrii.  silltwort  ;i:;d  litrtiun  (/,iiTH;j;r(?!(i.v  spirndeHs). 

^hi^  j.:ru.u  dt_  ni  rt  cuu.'it  ry  .  il  <  idIh  is  crosseil  by  sev  eral  trade  routes, 
some  ot  which  have  been  in  use  for  thousands  u(  years.  Among  the 
most  impottaat  an  those  from  Kalgaa  on  tha  frostier  of  China  to 
Urga  (600  m.),  from  Su-cbow  (in  Kan-suh)  to  Hami  {^o  m.)  from 
Hami  to  Peking  (1.300  m.),  from  Kwei-hwa-cheng  (or  Kuku-fchoto) 
to  Hami  and  ISarkiil,  and  from  Lanchow  (in  Kan-suh)  to  Hami. 

Climatf. — The  climate  of  the  (lobi  is  one  of  great  extremes,  com- 
bitu-d  with  rapid  chiitiges  of  temperature,  iKit  onK  at  all  s<-a>ons  of 
the  year  but  even  wilhm  24  hours  (as  much  as  5»°F.J.  For  instance, 
at  Onpi  (3770  ft.)  the  annual  mean  is  a7*S*F..  tJae  January  mean 
-15*7  •  ami  the  July  mean  byi°,  the  extremes  being  loo-s*  and 
^•S*:  vflile  at  Stvantse  {1905  ft.)  the  annual  mean  is  yj*,  the 
January  mean  3«3*,aml  the  July  mean  Wj  ^",  the  range  being  from 
a  recorded  maximum  of  03''  to  a  rt.-cr)rtl«xl  niinitnuni  of  -53°.  Even 
in  southern  .\longolU  the  thernionuter  got-s  down  as  low-  as  -27°. 
and  in  .Ala-shan  it  rises  <lay  alter  day  in  July  a.s  high  as  99°.  Although 
the  south-cast  monsoons  reach  the  S.b.  parts  M  the  Gobi,  the  air 
genorally  throughout  this  region  ischaracteriied  bv  extreme  dryness, 
especially  during  the  winter.  Hence  the  icy  lamwtomM  aad  enow- 
atorms  of  spring  and  early  luiirawr.  The  rainfiill  at  Urga  liar  the  yea  r 
amoynts  to  only  9'7  in.  

*  Obnichev,  in  IwmHa  of  Ruu.  Gcogr.  Soc.  (1895). 


Sands  of  Iht  Gobi  Dficrlt. — With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  masses 
of  sand  out  of  w^hich  the  dunes  and  c  hains  of  lUmes  {barkHaHU  are 
built  up  in  the  several  <li  s<iis  of  t!u-  Gobi,  opinions  diller.  Uhile 
some  explorers  consider  them  to  be  the  product  of  marine,  or  at  any 
rate  lacustrine,  denudadoo  (the  Ceatial  Asian  MeditanaMM), 
others— and  this  is  not  only  the  more  reasonable  view,  but  it  is  tM 
view  which  is  gaining  most  ground — consider  that  they  are  thcprxv 
ducts  of  the  aerial  denudation  of  the  border  ranges  (e.g.  Nan-sruin, 
Karlyk-t.2i;h,  iSr  ),  and  more  es(H'i  ially  of  the  terribly  wasted  ranges 
and  <  h, litis  n\  hills,  which,  like  the  gaunt  fragments  of  ni.intaiic 
skeletal  remains,  lie  Uttered  all  over  the  sw^ling  upland.1  and 
tablelands  of  the  Gobi,  and  that  they  have  becB  taaipofted  by  the 
prevailing  winds  to  the  locaHtiea in  wnich  ^wafeaowaccumuilated, 
the  winds  obeying  similar  transportation  uwe  to  the  riven  ami 
streams  whirh  carry  down  sediment  in  nwirtW  |iarta  of  the  VNirld. 
I'ot.inid  piiints  out »  that  "  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  regularity 
oiiM  ri  .iMo  in  the  di!-! ninjl  inn  of  the  sandy  deserts  Over  the  Viist 
uplands  of  central  .-Vsia.  I'wo  agencies  are  represented  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  sands,  though  what  thqrnally  are  la  not  quite  dear; 
anri  of  these  two  agencies  one  prevail*  la  tlie  nortlh-west,  the  other 
in  the  south-east,  so  that  the  whole  of  Central  Asia  may  be  divided 
into  two  regions,  the  dividing  line  between  them  being  drawn  from 
north-east  to  siuith-wcst.  from  l'rga  via  the  ca.stern  end  of  the 
Ti.m-.-h.m  tin-  my  r,f  Kasln;ar.  .North-west  nf  this  line  the  s.indy 
nia.s-ses  are  broken  up  into  detached  and  disconnected  areas,  and  are 
almost  without  caoepttoa  hniNd  ap  around  the  lakes,  and  con- 
seguentiv  in  the  hnreat  parts  of  the  several  districts  in  which  they 
exist.  Moreover,  we  find  also  that  thew  sandy  tracts  alwavs  occur 
oil  the  western  or  south-western  shores  of  the  fakes;  this  is  the  case 
with  the  lakes  of  Halkiish.  .-Ma-kul,  Ebi-nor,  Ayar-nor  for  Tetli-nor), 
Orku-nor,  Zaisan-nor.  I  lungur-nor,  L'bsa-nor,  Dur^^i  nor  and 
Kara-oor  lying  E.  of  Kirghiz-nor.  South-east  of  the  line  the  arrangc- 
meni  of  twe  sand  is  quite  different.  In  that  part  of  Asia  we  have 
three  gigantic  but  disconnected  basins.  The  first,  lying  farthest  east, 
is  embraced  on  the  one  side  by  the  ramificatioBt  of  the  Kcntei  and 
Khangai  Mountains  and  on  the  other  by  the  In-shan  Mountains. 
The  second  or  middle  division  is  contained  between  the  Altai  of  the 
Gobi  and  the  Ala-shan.  The  third  Uisin,  in  the  west,  lies  between 
the  Tian-shan  and  the  border  ranges  of  western  Tibet.  .  .  .  The 
deepest  parts  of  each  of  these  three  depressions  occur  near  their 
northern  borders!  towards  their  southern  boundaries  they  arc  all 
alike  very  much  aklur.  .  .  .  Heoever,  the  sandy  deseru  are  not 
found  in  the  low-lying  tractt  but  occur  on  the  higher  uplands  which 
foot  the  southern  mountain  ranges,  the  In  shan  and  the  Nan-shan. 
Our  maps  show  an  immense  exisinsi,-  of  sand  .s<iuih  of  the  Tarim 
in  the  western  luisin;  beginning  in  the  m  u  hbourhood  of  the  city 
of  Varkent  ( Varkand). it  extends easi  w  in;-, ,  ,,,  ,t  the  t«pwnsof  Khotan, 
Kenya  and  Chcrchcn  to  Sij-chow.  .\ii.iig  this  stretch  there  is  only 
one  iocal^y  which  forms  an  exception  to  t  he  rule  we  have  iatUoMeoL 
namely,tBeiegion  round  the  lake  <j1  l.op.nor.  In  the  middle tioaln  the 
widest  expanse  of  sand  occurs  between  the  Edzin-gol  and  the  range 
<jf  Ala-shan.  On  the  south  it  cxiends  nearly  as  far  as  a  line  drawn 
through  the  towns  of  Lian-<-how,  Kan-chow  and  Kao-tai  at  the  foot 
of  the  .Nan-shan;  but  on  tht-  sduth  it  docs  not  npfiroach  anything 
like  so  far  as  the  latitude  (42  '  N  j  of  the  lake  of  Gba&htun-nor.  StiD 
farther  east  come  the  sandy  dcstrts  of  Ofdos,  extendil^  aoutb- 
eastward  as  far  as  the  mount, lin  range  which  separates  Ordoa 
from  the  (Chinese)  prt)vin(  es  of  Shan-si  and  Shen-si.  In  the  eastern 
Ixe^in  drift-sand  is  encountered  Ix-iwei  n  the  district  ol  t'de  in  the 
niirth  (44°  30'  .\.)  an<l  thi-  foot  of  the  In-shan  in  the  south."  In 
t«  i  rigions,  if  nut  in  three,  the  sands  have  o\XTwhclmed  kirse 
tracts  of  ontx-  cultivatc-d  country,  and  even  buried  the  cities  in 
which  men  formerly  dwelt.  These  regions  are  tht  southern  parts 
of  (he  desert  of  Takla-ffiakan  (where  Sven  Media  and  M.  A.  Stein  * 
h.ive  ilivi  overed  the  ruins  under  the  desert  sands),  alon^-  the  N. 
fo.jt  of  the  N.m-shan,  ami  probably  in  part  (other  agi-iii  its  having 
hel|xi|i  in  Ihi  ivirlh  of  the  desert  of  \a>I},  where  S\en  Heiiin 
discowri-d  the  rt.-ins  ut  I.MU-I.m  .old  of  other  towns  ur  tillages. 
For  these  vast  accumulaliuiis  of  sand  are  constantiv  in  movement: 
though  the  movement  is  slou^  it  Ina  aevcrthelcss  been  calcu- 
lated that  in  the  south  of  the  Taldapaiakan  the  sand-dunes  tra>'cl 
bodily  .It  the  nte  of  roughly  something  like  160  ft.  in  the  course  of  a 
yi-.ir.  I  he  sha[)e  and  amncement  oif  the  individual  sand-dunes, 
antl  (if  the  lurkhans,  generally  indicate  from  which  dirwtlon  the 
lireiluniin.im  »inds  blow.  (Jn  the  windward  side  of  the  <lune  the 
slo|x-  is  long  and  gentle,  while  the  leeward  side  is  steep  ami  in  outline 
concave  Uka  a  Iwria  ihoa.  Tha  daaes  vary  in  height  from  30  up  to 
300  ft.,  aad  In  some  ptacca  mount  as  it  were  tipon  one  another's 
shoulders,  and  in  some  localitii-  !'  i-  even  said  that  a  third  tier  is 
sometimes  su|wrimposed. 

.AfTiioRtTiFs— See  \.  M.  Przhi  \  .ll^kv.  Mimgnlia.  Ihe  Tangui 
Coiiti.'ry.  v'<.  I  1-^ng.  trans.,  eil.  by  Sir  11.  Vule,  Lun'lon,  I.s7(ji..jnd 
from  KtUja  luross  Ihe  Tutn  Shan  to  Lob  Nor  (Eng.  trans,  bv  1)<-Imar 
Moipa,  London.  1879);  G.  N.  Potanin.  laHgutsko-tibttskaya 
Okratiu  Kilaya  i  Cenlralnaya  Montqliya,  1884-1886  (1893.  ic.j; 
M.  V.  Pjcvtsov,  Sketch  of  a  Journey  Ui  Mongolia  (in  Russian,  Omsk, 

'  In  Tanguifko-Tibetikaya  Okraim  Kilaya  i  Cenlralnaya  Hon- 
geftM,  i.jpp.  96.  Ac. 
■See  Snii^tirkd  Cilks  of  KholM  (London.  1900). 
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l8«.i);  G.  F,.  ("triim-Crihimailo,  Opisanie  PuUshestvtyG  v  Sapadniy 
A'i/^;i  i.i'^qt'-i'W'J) ;  \".  A.  Obrui  lu  '. ,  i  r  nJraJnaya  Atiya,  ^frniy 
KUai  i  Nan-schan,  iSq2-iSo4  Uyoo-1901);  V.  I.  Rofaorovsky  anil 
P.  K.  Kozlov,  Trttdy  Rkspeditsiy  Imp.  Rmu.  Gm.  OhAthtstea  Po 
Cmirttlnoy  Atiy,  1893-1895  (1900.  &c.):  RoDoravsky,  Trudy 
TibeUkoi  ElupediUiy,  18S9-1890;  Svcn  Hcdin,  Scieniifie  SetuiU 
a  Journey  i«  Central  AsUt,  tSp^-iQOi  (6  vol*.,  1905-1907); 
FuttcriT,  Durch  Asien  (nxil,  Sc.);  K.  Bogdanovit  ti,  Gi-'>!r>gt(hesk>ya 
! slfdoi'nniy,!  v  Voslixhnom  1  urkcstane  and  Truiliy  Tit'c^ikoy  !:ksf>e- 
ditiiy,  iSSq-iSoo;  L.  von  Loczy,  Dit  wiisenuhaj'titchen  Ergebnisse 
der  Reise  des  Grajtn  Sttckenyi  m  OsUuien.  1877-1880  (1883):  Ncy 
EliMi  in  Joum.  Roy.  G«og.  Soe.  (1873) ;  C.  W.  CampticU's  "  Journeys 
in  Mongoliar"  ia  Ctotraphieal  Jotmut  (Nov.  19^):  Pocdnievym, 
iiontotia  and  tk$  UtmpHs  (in  Ruaiian,  St  FMoaEure,  1897  &c.): 
Deniieer's  tummary  of  Koitov's  lateit  iourneyB  in  La  Gionapki* 
(1901,  &c} :  F.  vm  Richtbofen,  China  (1877).  (J .  T.  Be.) 

6OII1R,  RBHi  (1838-190^,  Ficndi  poUdciBa,  wn  bora  tt 
AivMur-li-Lin,  in  the  Fm  de  Cilas,  on  tlw  s6tb  «f  N«wmber 
iCaS,  and  was  educated  for  the  law.  Under  tlie  Seoond  Empire, 
be  bdped  to  found  a  Liberal  journal,  I^e  Propis  de  la  Somme, 

and  in  July  1S71  w.is  sent  by  the  dcpartmcnl  of  the  Somnic  to 
the  National  Assembly,  where  he  took  his  place  on  the  extreme 
left.  He  f.'.ilcd  to  MTurc  elrrtinn  in  1S76,  but  next  year  was 
returned  for  Amiens.  He  held  a  minor  government  ofiice  in 
1S70.  and  in  liSS;  became  minister  of  the  interior  in  the  Freycinct 
rabinet.  He  wa.s  minister  of  education,  fine  arts  and  religion  in 
Henri  Brisson's  Tirst  cabinet  in  1885,  and  again  under  Fieydnet 
ia  1886,  when  be  greatly  faicmsed  his  rcpuutlcm  by  an  able 
drftnee  of  the  government's  education  inoposals.  Meanwhile 
Us  extranc  tn<Iependence  and  excesaive  oaiidaar  had  alienated 
him  fran  muny  of  his  party,  and  all  thnwgh  his  Bfe  be  was 
fieciueBtly  in  coafUcl  with  his  political  aaiodates,  from  Gambet  ta 
downwaids.  On  the  fall  of  the  Freycinet  cabinet  in  Dccombc* 
he  formed  a  ndjiiiet  in  which  he  reserved  for  hinisi-!f  'V.^'  ]y-trt  -  cMiis 
of  the  interior  and  of  religion.  The  Goblet  (  .ihinet  wa-,  ur,;Mtpul.ir 
from  the  outse't,  and  it  w.ts  with  dilTuiihy  that  anylnniy  rouUl 
be  found  to  accept  the  mini.str>'  of  foreign  affairs,  which  was 
finally  given  to  M.  I'lourens,  Then  came  what  is  known  as  the 
Schnacbde  incident,  the  arrest  on  the  German  frontier  of  a 
French  official  named  Schnaebele,  which  caused  immense  excite- 
ment in  France.  For  some  days  Goblet  took  no  definite  decision , 
but  left  Flourens,  who  stood  for  peace,  to  fiight  it  out  with 
Geaeial  Boulanger,  then  minister  of  war,  who  wn  for  the 
deapatd  of  an  ntthnatttra.  Althoo^  he  finally  tatervcwd  on 
the  side  of  Flourens,  and  peace  was  preserved,  his  wwlnifw  in 
face  of  the  Boulangist  propaganda  became  a  national  danger. 
Defeated  on  the  budget  in  May  1887,  his  government  resigned; 
but  he  returned  to  ollice  next  year  as  foreign  minister  in  the 
radical  administration  of  C  harles  Floquet.  He  w.as  defeated  at 
the  polls  by  a  Boulangist  candidate  in  iSSo,  and  sat  in  the  senate 
from  1801  to  1893,  when  he  returned  to  the  [xipular  rhamber. 
In  association  with  MM.  E.  Lockroy,  Ferdinand  Sarrien  and 
P.  L.  Peytral  he  drew  up  a  republican  programme  which  they 
put  forward  in  the  Peiiie  Ripuhlique  fran(oise.  At  the  elections 
of  1898  he  was  defeated,  and  thenceforward  tcx>k  little  part  in 
publk  afiaira.  He  died  in  Paris  on  tlie  13th  of  September 

SOKJET,  a  large  type  of  drinUng-vcaad,  particularly  one 
dwpad  Uke  a  cup,  wftbout  baadks,  and  mounted  oa  a  thank 
withafoet.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  O.  Ft.  fo6elM,  dfaninu- 
tive  of  fsftef,  {obeau,  which  Skeat  takea  to  he  fanned  from  Low 
Lat  cmptUttt,  cnp,  dimfandve  of  tob^  Guk(aee  DanuiMO- 
Vesskis). 

GOBY.  The  gobies  (Gobius)  are  small  fishes  readily  reoogniied 
by  their  vcntrals  uhe  fins  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  chest)  bcin^ 
unite<l  into  one  tin,  forming  a  suctorial  disk,  tty  which  these  fishes 
are  enabled  to  attach  themselves  in  every  ixjssible  ]x)sition  to  a 
rock  or  other  firm  substances.  They  arc  essentially  coast-fLshes, 
inhabitmg  nearly  all  seas,  but  dlsappeariag  towards  the  Arctic 
and  Antaictie  Ooeam.  Many  enter,  or  live  exdusivdy  in,  such 
ftcahwatenaaaitatnopieatditaaceAoBtbesea.  Nearly  soo 
diSeitait  kinds  are  known.  The  largest  Brit!ih  species,  Gobius 
occntfing  in  the  rock-pools  of  Cornwall,  measures  10 
in.  GMhw  akocki,  from  brackish  and  fresh  waters  of  Lower 
Beacd,  h  one  «f  the  wy  amaliat  «f  fiifaiM,  not  aamutiag  eircr 


i6millunetses(-7]ia«).  The  naks  an  nwafly  note  brilliantly 
coloured  than  the  feraaka,  and  goaid  the  eg^  wUdi  are  often 
pLaced  inaaoTtof  BOtnadeof  tbedidlof  aomehivalveor  of  the 
carai>jice  Of  a  crab,  with  the  uaivesilji  turned  upwards  and 


Fte.  li  •  GMut  lwiij|i'iw>f  .  Fio.  3.— Uiiitisi 

Venbals  of  Goby. 


covered  with  aaad,  the  cags  being  stndt  to  the  innar  aoifaoe  ol 

this  roof. 

Close  allies  of  the  gobies  are  the  walking  idi  or  jvnping  lltk 
iPeriopklkalmiu),  of  which  various  apedet  are  immd  in  peat 


numbers  on  the  mud  iata  at  the  mouths  of  riveta  In  the  tropics, 
skipping  about  by  means  ol  the  muacular,  scaly  base  of  their 
pcctoial  fina,  with  the  head  ralttd  and  bearing  a  pair  of  strongly 
projecting  venatile  eyes  dose  together. 

QOCH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  province,  on 
the  Kicrs,  8  m.  S.  of  Clevcsat  the  junction  of  the  railways  CuIhl  ;.'.  - 
Zevenaar  and  Uoxtcl-Wescl.  Top.  (lyos)  10,232.  It  h;.-,  a 
rroteslant  ami  a  Roman  (Jatholic  cliun.  h  and  manuiai.l  .ac^  of 
brushes,  plush  goods,  cigars  and  margarine.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  was  the  seat  of  a  large  trade  in  linen.  Goch  became  a  town  in 
1231  and  belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Gelderland  and  later  to  the 
dukes  of  Cleves. 

QODt  the  common  Teutonic  word  for  a  peraonal^object  of 
reli^ous  worship.  It  is  thus,  like  the  Gr.  Otis  and  Lat.  deut, 
applied  to  all  those  superhuman  bcingi  of  the  heathen  mythologica 
who  exercise  power  over  nature  and  man  and  are  often  identified 
with  some  particular  aphere  of  activity;  and  also  to  the  visible 
material  objects,  whether  an  image  of  the  supernatural  being  or  a 
tree,  pillar,  &c.  used  as  a  symbol,  an  idol.  The  v.L.rd  '  god,"  on 
the  conversion  of  the  Teutonic  races  to  C  iinsiianity,  was 
adopted  as  the  name  of  the  one  Supreme  Being,  the  Creator  of  the 
universe,  and  of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity.  The  yeu<  En^lisii 
Dktiomry  points  out  tri.il  whcna-s  the  old  Teutonic  type  of  t!ie 
word  is  neuter,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  numcn,  in  the  Christian 
applications  it  becomes  masculine,  and  that  even  where  the 
earlier  neuter  form  is  still  kept,  as  in  Gothic  and  Old  Norwegian, 
the  OOQStruction  is  masculine.  Popular  etymology  has  connected 
the  word  with  "  good  "}  this  is  eannplified  by  the  oomiption  of 
"God  be  with  you"  into  "gMMtbyo."  "God**  Is  a  wmd 
common  to  all  Teutonic  languages.  In  Gothic  It  Is  Gmlk;  Dutch 
has  the  same  form  as  English;  Daidsh  end  Swedish  have  Cud, 
German  GoU.  According  to  the  A'«t'  Enntish  Dictionary,  the 
original  may  be  found  in  two  Aryan  roots,  both  of  the  form  nheu, 
one  of  which  means  "  lo  invoke."  the  other  "  to  jX)ur  "  (cf.  (ir. 
XMi>');  the  last  is  used  of  s:u-rii"Kial  otTerings.  'Hie  word  would 
thus  mean  the  object  cither  of  religious  invocation  or  of  religious 
worship  by  sacrifice.  It  has  been  also  suggested  that  the  word 
might  mean  a  "  molten  image  "  from  the  aenacof  "  pour.'* 

See  Rbugioh;  Hsaasw  Rxuciom:  Tbsuk,  Ac. 

aMMUnm},  a  maiket-town  and  raumdpal  borough  in  the 
Guildford  parliamentary  division  of  Surrey,  Knplan  1.  34  m,  S.W. 
of  London  by  the  London  &  South- Western  railway.  Pop.  (igoi) 
8748.  It  is  beautifully  aituated  OB  the  light  bonk  Of  the  W^, 
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which  is  nas'igablc  ihenee  Lo  ihc  Thames,  and  on  the  high  roat! 
between  London  and  I'ortsniDulh.  Sli-t-p  liill^,  tmeiy  woodud. 
euciose  the  valley.  The  chici  puMii  bmldmgs  are  ihe  church  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  a  cruciform  InuMing  of  mixed  architecture, 
but  principally  Early  English  and  Perpendicular;  the  town-hall, 
Victoria  hall,  and  market-house,  and  a  technical  institute  and 
•cbool  of  science  and  art.  Charterhou^  School,  one  of  the 
principal  English  public  schools,  originally  founded  in  161 1,  \a'as 
tTABflfcmd  from  Charteriiouae  Square,  London,  to  Godalmiqg  in 
1871.  It  atends  witUn  graooib  92  acm  in  extent,  half  a  mile 
north  of  Godalmlng,  and  consists  of  spacious  buikiings  in  Gothic 
style,  with  a  chapel,  library  and  hall,  besides  boar<ling-houscs, 

masters'  himst-s  and  saiialurla.  iScc  t"ll ARTl.KlIi H'st: .  /  ( irididining 
has  manuiaulures  of  paper,  Ifalhcr,  parthmi;iil  aad  hoiicry,  and 
some  trade  in  corn,  malt,  bark,  hoops  and  timber;  and  the 
Bargatc  stone, of  which  the  parishchurch  is  built, is  stili  quarried. 
The  borough  is  ttttder  «  iMyoir,6  aMennai  and  iS  ooimcillors. 
Area,  812  acres. 

Godalming  (Godclmingc)  belonged  to  King  Alfred,  and  was  a 
royal  manor  at  the  time  of  Domesday.  The  manor  belonged  to 
tbt'  see  of  Salisbury  in  the  middle  ages,  but  reverted  to  the  crown 
in  the  time  of  Henty  VIII.  Godalming  was  incorporated  by 
Eliialieth  in  1574,  wbea  the  bamigh  originated.  The  charter 
wm  oonfirmed  by  JaoMS  I.  fa  i44o,  and  a  fmh  charter  was 
granted  hy  Charles  II.  fa  16M.  Th«  Itoiough  was  never  repre- 
sented in  parliament.  The  bislwpof  Salisbury  in  1 300  rca-i  vcd  t  h  e 
grant  of  a  weeltly  nurlcet  to  be  held  on  Mondays:  the  day  was 
altiTod  to  Wednesday  by  Elizabeth's  i.h.iriir  liu'  bishop's 
grant  indudcd  a  fair  at  the  feast  of  St  I'l  and  Si  I'aul  ( Joth  of 
June).  .Another  fair  at  Candlcma'^  1  of  February)  was  granted 
by  Elizabeth.  The  market  i.<i  stiil  held.  The  making  of  rioih, 
particularly  Hampshire  kerseys,  was  the  staple  indu!,ir>  <jl 
Godalming  in  the  middle  ages,  but  it  began  to  decay  early  in  the 
17th  century  and  by  1H50  was  practically  extinct.  As  in  other 
caaes,  dyeing  was  subsidiary  to  the  cloth  industry.  Tanning, 
hlttoduccd  in  the  15th  century,  survives.  The  present  manu- 
factute  of  fleecy  hosiery  dates  from  the  end  of  the  iSih  century. 

MHAAD,  BnUAHm  urns  PAUL  (iS49't89s).  French 
oonqMMer,  was  bora  fa  Puis,  on  the  i8th  of  August  1849.  He 
studied  at  the  Conservatoire,  add  competed  for  the  Prix  de 
Rome  without  success  in  1866  and  1867.  He  began  by  publishing 
a  number  of  songs,  many  of  which  arc  charming,  such  as  "  Je 
ni'  vciix  p.is  d'autres  cboM's."  "  Xinon.''  "  t'banson  di'  Florian." 
also  a  cjuaiitity  of  piano  p;eci_'>.  iconic  rhambfr  mUi>ic,  in<  l'.id;nR 
M'vi  ral  \  ivilin  sonatas,  a  trio  I'or  piano  and  s' rings,  a  quartrt  tor 
strings,  a  \iohii  LDHnTto  and  a  sfiond  -.vork  of  the  samt-  ^liivI 
entitled  Cornarto  Ronianliquc."  Oodard  s  ch.iiitL-  arrived  m 
tlie  year  1H78,  when  with  his  dramatic  cantata,  i.c  J'lisse.  hi:  shared 
with  M.  Theodore  Dubois  the  honour  of  winning  the  musical 
competition  instituted  by  the  city  of  Paris.  From  that  time 
ontil  his  death  Godaid  composed  a  surprisingly  large  numlier  ui 
iracks,  indtidiDC  four  opens,  Ptdro  ie  Zalama,  produced  ai 
Antwoip  fa  tS&t;  jMtfyn,  ^ven  fa  Puis  at  the  Thtttie  da 
Chftteau  d'Eau,  fa  iMS;  Damit,  jptayed  at  the  OpCn  Comique 
two  years  later;  and  La  Vwmiian,  left  unlitnshed  and  partly 
scored  h\  another  hand.  This  last  work  was  heard  at  the  Op6ra 
Couiique  111  iSgs,  and  has  been  played  in  England  by  the  Carl 
Rosa  Opera  Company.  His  ot  her  works  include  the  "  Symphon.ie 
16gpndairr."  *' Symphftnie  K"thi<iue,"  "Diane"  and  various 
ore  hestr.il  works  Oodard  s  produi tivity  was  enormous,  and  his 
com|>usieiot>i>  are,  lor  ihi*  reason  only,  decidedly  unequ.i!.  He 
Was  at  his  best  in  works  of  sm.iller  dimensions,  and  has  lc:'t  many 
exquisite  songs.  Among  his  more  amhiiioius  works  the  "  Sym- 
phonic l€gendaia-  "  may  be  singled  out  as  being  one  of  the  roost 
distinctive.  He  bad  a  decided  individuality,  and  h»  piemature 
death  at  CaniNS  on  the  10th  of  JaniHuy  1R95  was  m  hm  to 
Ffendi  art. 

OOOAVABI,  a  river  of  central  and  western  India.  It  Bows 

across  the  Deccan  from  the  Western  to  the  Eastern  Chats;  its 
total  length  is  goo  m.,  the  estimated  area  of  its  drainage  basin, 

tij.jor  s().  m.    its  traditfon.il  vnir; c  is  on  the  s:de  ol  a  hill 

behind  the  village  of  Trimbak  m  Nasik  district.  Uombay,  where 


the  water  runs  into  a  teservoir  Irum  the  iips  of  an  image.  But 
according  to  popular  legend  it  proceeds  from  the  same  ultimate 
source  as  the  Ganges,  though  underground.  Its  course  is  gener- 
ally south-easterly.  After  passing  through  Nasik  district,  it 
crosses  into  the  dominions  of  the  nizom  of  Hyderabad.  When 
it  again  strikes  British  territory  it  is  jofaed  by  the  I'ranliita, 
with  its  tributaries  the  Wardha,  the  Pengaaga  and  Wainganga. 
For  some  chstance  It  Iowa  betweca  the  niiam'ii  domiaunis  and 
the  Upper  God&vari  district,  and  KCtivM  tbe  Indravati,  thelkl 
and  the  Sabsri.  Hie  straun  has  here  a  channel  varying  lam 
I  to  2  m.  fa  breadth,  occaisionally  broken  by  alluvial  idands. 
Parallel  to  tbe  river  stretch  long  ranges  of  hills.  Below  the 
junction  of  the  i^abari  the  channel  begins  to  contract.  The 
tlankiug  hilLs  gradually  doac  in  on  both  sides,  and  the  result  is 
a  tnagnilicent  Kor^e  only  200  yds.  v,i<le  thr<juKh  which  the  water 
tiows  into  the  pijin  oi  the  delta,  aSjout  60  m  from  the  "M-a.  The 
head  of  the  delta  is  at  the  village  of  Dcivklaishweram,  where  the 
main  stream  is  crossed  by  the  irrigaiiou  aiucut.  The  river  has 
seven  mouths,  thu  largest  being  the  Gautami  Godavari.  Tbe 
Godavari  Ls  regarded  as  peculiariy  sacred,  and  once  every  twelve 
years  the  great  bathing  festival  called  FMtkkerm  it  held  on  iu 
banks  at  Rajahmundry. 

The  upper  waten  m  the  Godavari  are  scarcely  utOteed  for 
irrigation,  but  the  entire  delta  has  been  tunned  iMo  a  guden  of 
perennial  crops  by  means  of  the  anient  at  Dowlalshweram, 
constructed  by  Sir  .Arthur  Cotton,  from  which  three  main  canals 
are  dra*vn  off.  The  river  chatinci  here  is  ji  m.  wide.  The  anicut 
is  a  substantial  ni.iss  of  stouc,  Ijtdiled  in  lime  cement,  about 
5}  m.  lorJK,  1,30  tt  liroad  at  the  base,  and  13  ft.  high.  The 
Stream  is  llius  ja  nt  ''lack  s.i  as  to  supply  a  volume  of  yzoo  cubic  ft. 
of  wilier  p<:r  si  umd  durint;  ils  lnv,  season,  and  !  s,000  cubic  ft. 
iLl  time  of  llood_  The  main  canals  have  a  total  length  of  493  m., 
irrigating  602,000  acres,  and  ail  navigable;  and  there  are  tg^g  m. 
of  dislribuLiry  channels.  In  1864  water-communication  was 
opened  iK'tween  the  dellxs  of  the  Godavari  aod  Kistna.  Rocky 
barriers  and  rapids  obstruct  navigation  in  tho  tipper  portfam  of 
tile  GodavaiL  Attempts  have  been  made  to  ocmstruct  canals 
louad  these  bairicts  wkh  little  anooeis,  and  the  undertaking  hsa 
been  abandoned. 

QODAVARI,  a  district  of  British  India,  fa  tbe  north-east 
of  the  Madras  presidency.  It  was  rcmodelk^l  in  1007-100.^, 
when  part  of  it  was  transferred  lo  Kistna  district.  Its  present 
arc;  i-  sq,  ni.    Its   territory  now  lies   ir.ain!y  ea*l  of 

the  l.odavari  river,  incluthng  the  entire  deila.  nnh  a  long 
nirnr.v  strip  extending,'  u[)  iU  valley.  The  apex  01  "he  delta 
IS  iil  Dortlaiahttcram.  where  a  great  dam  renders  the  waters 
available  for  irrigation.  Between  this  point  and  the  coast 
therp  ji  a  vast  cxant  of  rice  fields.  Farther  inland,  and 
enclosing  the  valley  of  the  great  river,  are  low  hills,  steep  and 
forest -cl.id.  The  north-eastem  part,  known  as  the  Agency 
iraci,  iis  occupied  by  spurs  of  the  Eastern  Ghats.  The  coast  is 
low,  sandy  and  swampy,  the  sea  very  shallow,  so  that  vessels 
must  lie  neady  5  m.  fnmi  Ctocanada,  the  chief  port.  The  Sabari 
is  tbe  prioc^  tiibutaty  of  the  Godavari  within  the  district. 
The  Godavari  oiften  lises  in  destructive  floods.  The  population 
of  tbe  present  area  fa  1901  was  1,443,961.  In  the  old  di.strici 
the  increase  during  the  last  decade  was  1 1  %.  The  chief  towns 
are  Cocanada  and  Rajahmundry.  The  forests  arc  c)f  great  value; 
cual  known,  and  graphite  is  worked.  Ihc  [K>puiation  is 
principally  occupied  in  agriculture,  the  principal  crops  being 
rice,  oil-sccds,  tobacco  and  su^ar.  The  ci^'ars  known  in  England 
as  Lunkas  are  partly  mihle  from  tobacco  t;rown  on  lankas  or 
islands  in  the  river  Godavari.  Sugar  (from  tbe  juice  of  the 
palmyra  palm)  and  rum  are  made  by  Europesa  processes  at 
Samalkot.  The  administrative  headquarters  are  now  at  Coca- 
nada,  the  chief  seaport;  but  Rajahmundry,  at  the  head  of  the 
delta,  is  the  old  capital.  A  huge  but  decreasing  trade  Is  conducted 
at  Cocanada,  rice  being  shipped  to  Mawitins  and  CeyloR,  and 
cotton  and  oilseeds  to  Enrape.  Rice-denafag  miUs  have  been 
established  here  and  at  other  places.  The  district  is  traversed 
by  the  main  line  of  the  East  Coast  railway,  with  a  branch  !o 
Cocanada;  the  iron  girder  bridge  of  foriy-two  spans  over  the 
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G«d«vftri  river  near  Rftjtbmuiulry  was  opened  in  1900.  Iliere 

is  a  government  college  at  Rajahmundry,  witll » tndllillg  OoOece 

attached,  and  an  aided  college  at  Cocanada. 

Thf  (i(><l.iv:'.ri  di.s'riit  formud  part  uf  the  Atidhra  division  of 
Dravida,  the  nurlh-wi'st  porliijn  hcinp  sulijcci  to  the  Orissn 
Icings,  and  the  souih-wrsicm  lu'lutiKins  10  iln'  \  urijii  kinpiiuni. 
For  centuries  it  was  the  battleActd  on  which  various  chaiii 
fought  for  independence  with  varying  success  till  the  beginning 
«f  the  16th  century,  when  the  whole  country  may  be  said  to  have 
passed  under  Mahommcdan  power.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
Straggle  with  tbe  Fiench  in  the  Camatic,  GodAvari  with  the 
Northern  Circam  was  conquered  by  the  EngUah,  and  finaUy 
ceded  by  imperial  sanad  in  1765,  The  <Hstrict  was  constituted 
in  1854,  by  the  redistribution  at  the  territory  comprblng  the 
form<T  disi rills  <if  Ciurr. ur.  Rajahmundry  and  Masulipatam, 
iBto  what  arc  now  the  K,isir>a  and  Godavari  districts. 

Soc  11  M  irris,  Distrut  Manual  (1878);  Distrkt  CazetUtr  (1906). 

GODEFROY  (GoTHorRF.m;s).  a  French  noble  family,  which 
numbered  among  its  members  several  distinguished  jurists  and 
historians.  The  family  claimed  descent  from  Symon  Godefroy, 
who  was  bora  at  Mons  about  13S0  and  was  h>rd  of  Saplgneulx 
near  Berry-au-bac,  now  in  the  depanment  of  Ai^nc. 

Df.kis  CoDmjoY  (Dion>'!tlus  Gothofredus)  (1540-1622), 
jurist,  Hi>:i  (if  Loin  (lodefroy,  Irrd  of  (i  ji^inLCoMrt ,  w.is  born  i:i 
Paris  OB  ihc  i-jVh  of  October  lie  wu*  cduLaltJ  ;il  the 

College  de  Navarre,  and  studied  law  at  Louvain,  Cologne  and 
Heidelberg,  returning  to  I'aris  in  1573.  He  embrarcd  the 
reformed  religion,  and  in  I57g  left  Paris,  where  hi--  ululiiii  s  .iiui 
connexions  promised  a  brilliant  career,  lo  establish  himsili  at 
Geneva.  He  became  professor  of  law  therOt  received  the  freedom 
of  the  city  in  15S0,  and  in  1587  became  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  tbe  Two  Hundred.  Henry  IV.  induced  him  to  return  to  France 
by  making  him  pond  baiUi  of  Gex,but  no  sooner  had  he  installed 
himself  thin  the  town  was  sacked  and  his  Bbrary  burnt  by  the 
troops  of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  In  1591  he  became  professor  of 
Roman  law  at  Strassburg,  where  he  remained  until  .\pril  1600, 
wlu'ji  in  ri-'spoiiic  tn  an  iiivi! ,ii ian  from  Fndcrii'.:  TV'.,  elector 
paiaiinc,  he  removed  to  Heidelberg.  The  UiLiitultics  of  his 
position  led  to  his  return  to  Strassburg  for  a  short  time,  but  in 
November  1604  he  definitely  settled  at  IIeidcH>crg.  He  was 
made  head  of  the  faculty  of  law  in  the  university,  and  w,ts  from 
time  to  time  employed  on  missions  to  the  French  court.  His 
repeated  refusal  of  offers  of  advancement  in  his  own  country 
was  due  to  his  Calvinism.  He  died  at  Strassburg  on  the  7th  of 
September  162a,  having  left  Heidelberg  before  the  city  was 
sacked  by  the  imperial  troops  in  1621.  His  most  important  worii 
was  the  Corpus  juris  eivilis,  originally  published  at  Geneva  in 
15S3,  which  went  through  some  twenty  editions,  the  most 
raluable  of  them  being  that  printed  by  the  Elievirs  at  Amster- 
dam in  1633  and  tin  Lcifv:;;  (.dititui  ot  1740. 

Lists  of  hi*  other  learned  wwks  may  be  found  in  Scnebicr's  Hist. 
Utt,  de  Gencre.  vol.  ii.,  and  in  NioAron's  Utmointt  voL  xviL  Some  of 
his  oorn^poDdenoe  with  his  learned  friends,  with  his  kinsman 
President  de  Thmi,  Imac  Cattuboo,  lean  Jacques  Grynaein  and 
others,  is  preserved  b  the  libraries  01  the  Bntish  Museum,  of  Basel 
and  Faria. 

Bis  eldcat  son,  TkreODOxs  GoDErioy  (i  j8o->i649)>  was  bom 
at  Geneva  00  the  t4th  of  July  1580.  He  abjured  Calvinism, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Parfa.  He  became  historiograi  ln  r 

of  rra:iiL-  i;j  and  was  I'irijilos  L-d  from  :inu'  lii  \\\r.i- 

dtijloixialii;  m.siiouj.  He  was  fUi^luytd  at  lliu  n)ii^;rL->s  ol 
Milnstcr,  where  he  rLinaiiRi;  after  the  signing  of  pca^c  in  164^ 
as  chargf  d'alTaires  until  his  death  on  the  5th  of  ()auliLT  <it  the 
next  year.  His  most  important  work  is  Lt  Ciriment  J  dr  France 
.  .  .  (i6ig),  a  work  which  became  a  classic  on  the  subject  of 
royal  ceremonial,  and  was  TMdited  by  his  son  in  an  enlarged 
edition  in  1649. 

Besidci)  hi»  printed  works  he  made  vast  collection*  of  historical 
material  which  remains  in  MS.  and  fills  the  iranesr  part  of  the 
Godefroy  collection  of  over  five  hundred  portfoHoa  in  tlM  Library 
of  (he  Institute  in  Paris.  Tbcae  weM  catalogued  by  Ludovic 
LaLinne  in  the  Annuaire  Btdklh  (iM^-lMft  and  1992)  of  the 
SttiiU  d€  i'kuloirt  dt  Pranee, 


The  second  son  of  Denis,  jACOti^s  Godefroy  (1587-1652), 
jurist,  was  bom  at  Geneva  on  the  13th  of  September  1587.  lie 
was  sent  to  France  in  161 1,  and  studied  law  and  history  at 

Bourpcs  and  Paris.  Hl'  remained  faithful  to  the  C'alvinist 
pc:s\m>iri!i,  and  s.uuii  riliirni'd  tu  Geneva,  where  he  biH-ami-  at  tive 
i:i  i>uljlii.'  ;;l!airs,  llu  was  •.ci:rtt,Liv  uf  .stale  Irom  165:  to  1636, 
and  syndic  or  chief  magistrate  in  1637,  1641,  164$  and  1640. 
He  died  on  the  23rd  of  June  1652.  In  addition  to  his  civic  and 
political  work  he  lectured  on  law,  and  produced,  after  thirty 
years  of  labour,  his  edition  of  the  Codex  Theodosianus.  1  In-- 
code  formed  the  ptindpiai,  though  not  the  only,  source  of  ibc 
legal  ■ystema  of  the  cmtntfiaa  Jonwd  fram  the  Weileni  Eaqnre. 
Godelnisr^  edition  was  caikhed  with  a  BHiftknde  of  {nqponant 
notes  and  historical  comments,  and  became  a  standard  authority 
o'l  l!ic  i-!<-.Tii!( nt  p<  rii]ii  of  the  Wi'-.lcti'.  Frripiri'.  1"  was  only 
pfiiUtd  ihinctii  >cari  iilliT  his  death  under  iht  Care  of  his 
friend  Antoine  Marviilc  at  Lyons  i  ,»  vids.  i6tj;  ,  and  was  reprinted 
at  Leipzig  (6  vols.)  in  1 736-1745.  Of  bis  numerous  other  works 
the  most  important  was  tlw  reoonstruction  of  the  twelve  tables 
of  e:'.Tly  Roman  law. 

See  •d'-o  tile  dictionary'  of  Morcri,  Nic(5ron'5  Mimairts  (vol.  17) 
and  a  notice  in  the  BiUioM^  unittrsdk  de  Oettiv*  (Dec 

Den-is  Gooernov  (iftis-ifiSi),  eldest  son  of  Thfodore, 
succeeded  hi»  father  a«  htstwiqgrapher  of  France,  and  i»«diied 
various  duonkles  which  had  been  published  by  him.  He  was 

entrusted  by  Colbert  with  the  care  and  investigation  of  the 
rcconls  concerning  the  Low  Countries  preserved  at  Lille,  where 
great  part  of  his  liic  was  ^peiit.  He  was  also  the  hiatiOiiBn  of 
the  reigns  of  ("harlci^  VII.  and  Charles  VIII. 

Other  members  of  the  family  \s!i(i  .iii.iined  distinction  in  iho 
same  branch  of  learning  were  the  two  aoas  of  Denis  Godefroi — 
Denis  ([653-1710),  al.so  an  historian,  and  Jean,  sieur  dWumont 
(i656-:732),  who  edited  the  letters  of  Louis  XH.,  the  memoirs 
of  Xlargucrite  de  Valois,  of  Castelnau  and  Pierre  de  I'Kstoite, 
and  left  some  useful  material  for  the  history  of  the  Low  Countties; 
Jean  Baptlste  AcbOle  Godefroy,  slew  de  MaQlart  (1697-1759), 
and  Denb  Joseph  Godcfeoy,  «ew  de  MaiBait  <i740-i8i9),  son 
an<l  grandson  of  Jean  GodcAroy,  who  were  both  oiicialB  at 
Lille,  and  left  valuable  historical  documents  which  have  remained 

in  MS. 

For  further  detaiU  Let  Samn!^  G'-'Jffroy  'Pari-,  iH-;;)  bv  the 
marquis  dc  Gt)d.d.rijy-Minilglaisc,  hua  Jl  Ulius  Joseph  CuUclruy. 

GODESBERG,  a  Spa  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  province, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  almost  opposite  Ronigswinier, 
and  4  m.  S.  of  Bonn,  on  tbe  railway  to  CoWpnr.  It  is  a  fashion- 
able summer  resort,  and  contains  numeraua  pretty  villas,  the 
reudences  of  merchants  from  Cofaigne,  Elberfeld,  Crefeld  and 
other  Rhenirii  manufacturing  centres.  It  has  an  Evangelical 
and  three  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  s>'nagogue  and  several 
educational  establishments.  Its  chalybeate  springs  annually 
attract  a  large  number  of  Wsitors,  and  the  pump-room,  baths 
and  public  g'^inind-,  an-  '.rr.mgcd  on  a  sumptuous  sraU  .  <  >ri  a 
conical  basaii  hiU,  cIw.tc  by,  are  the  ruins,  surmouiucd  h\  u 
pi<;ureM]ui'  round  tower,  of  Godcsberg  castle.  Built  by  Arch- 
l)ishi>p  iJieirich  I.  of  Cologne  in  the  13th  century,  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Bavarians  in  1 583. 

See  Dennert,  Gddsstvri,  etne  PtHe  det  Sheitu  (Godesberg,  1900}. 

OQOn,  FItfeteiC  Uran  (iSia-iqoo),  Swiu  Pfoteitant 
theologian,  was  born  at  NeucUUel  on  the  3$th  of  October  l8ts. 
After  studying  theology  at  Neuchfttel,  Bonn  and  Beriin,  he  was 
in  1850  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  NeuchAtil.  Vnnn 
1851  to  1866  he  also  held  a  pastorate.  In  18;  (  he  liewitiie  uue 
of  the  toi.inders  of  the  free  Evangelical  Cliurcli  u!  Xeui liaiel,  and 
professor  in  its  iheoiogical  faculty.  He  ilied  there  uti  liie  loih  of 
October  1900.  A  conservative  scholar,  (jodei  uas  the  author 
of  some  of  the  most  noteworthy  French  commentaries  published 
in  recent  times. 

His  commentaries  arc  on  the  Gospel  of  St  John  (a  vols.,  186^1865: 
3rd  cd.,  1881-1888;  Eng.  tran&.  IK86,  &c.):S(  Luke  (2  volt.,  1871; 

3rd  ed.,  1888;  Eng.  (rani).  1875,  itc.);  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (2 
vols.,  1879-1880;  and  cd..  1883-1890;  Eng.  trans.,  1880.  Sect; 

Corinthians  (a  vols.,  188^1887:  Eng.  trans.  1886.  Ac).  His  other 
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mtk»  Indttde  £ludfs  WHifti  (a  vol».,  1873-1874;  4th  ed.,  iSf^o; 
BiiB>  tnm.  1875  f.),  and  /aftwAwlMi*  a«  iVMnmit  TcjJiMwiii  (1893 1. ; 
Eng.  tniu.,  1894,  ftc):  iMkiru  m  l>r!/tac»  tkt  CkritUm  Faith 
(Eag>  ttWH.  4tli  M.,  1900). 

CKVPIUnr.  SIR  roMUND  BERRT  (1621-1678),  English 
magistrate  and  politician,  younger  son  of  Thomas  Godfrey 
(1-S6  16641,  -  member  of  an  old  Kentish  family,  was  born  on 
the  .  ;rJ  uf  liLCfmNr  iftn.  He  was  e<!ueatefl  at  Westminster 
scliodl  and  at  Oirist  ("hun  h,  Oxfiirii,  awi  after  cntiTiiip  Cray's 
Inn  luT.ame  a  di-uk-r  in  wnod.  His  business  (iruspured.  He  was 
niaili-     j,istii_e  of  ihe  for  thi-  city  of  Westminster,  and  in 

September  1666  was  kniKh.iiii  .is  .1  rrward  for  his  services  as 
magistrate  and  citizen  duriiiK  ilif  frcit  plague  in  London;  but 
in  i66g  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  few  da>'s  for  instituting  the 
itrest  of  the  king's  physician,  Sir  Alexander  Fraizcr  (d.  i6^!i), 
who  owed  him  taoaty.  The  tngic  events  In  Godfrey's  life  began 
m  September  t$;8  when  Titin  Ontetaad  two  other  men  appeared 
bdwe  hbn  with  mftten  Infomuition  about  the  Pnplsh  Plot,  and 
swore  to  the  titith  of  thrfr  statements.    Dii:i:,K  the  intense 

excitement  which  f>plloive.:i  t!ie  ni;iKislr;Ltc  evjire^ril  uar  'hat 
his  life  was  in  danger,  bm  lon'r.  nu  txira  preeautiui;!.  Ji^r  aasety. 
On  the  iJth  o;  ()i  tuber  he  'i'.d  nut  n  ti.i'i  Imi^ie  as  usual,  and  on 
the  t7th  hi?  body  wat,  found  on  Prmir^fse  Hi!l,  Hampstead. 
-Mediral  --iifl  other  evidence  made  it  certain  th:i:  he  had  been 
murdered,  and  the  excued  populace  regarded  the  (iced  as  the 
work  of  ■  he  Roman  Catholics.  Two  committees  investigated 
the  occurrence  without  definite  result,  but  in  December  1678 
a  certain  Miles  I'ra.'He,  who  had  been  arrested  for  conspiracy, 
confessed  that  he  had  shared  in  the  murder.  According  to 
Prance  the  deed  was  instigated  by  some  RooutU  Cktludic  priests, 
three  of  wbooi  witncaaed  the  mtiider,  nnd  «■«  committed  in  the 
courtyud  of  Somenet  House,  where  Godfrey  ms  strangled  b> 
Sfltert  Gteen,  Lawtence  Hill  and  Henry  Berry,  the  body  being 
afterwards  taken  to  Hampstead.  The  three  men  were  promptly 
arrested;  the  evideiue  o:  ihe  informer  WiUiam  lieiiloe,  lilthougb 
contradictor}',  wai  iiitular  on  ;■.  few  points  tluu  of  Tra-utf,  ami 
in  1  ebruary  1679  they  were  hant'id.  Siwin  tifterwards,  however, 
some  doubt  was  ra^t  upon  this  story;  a  war  of  words  ensued 
between  Prance  and  others,  and  it  was  freely  asserted  that 
Godfrey  had  comniiitcti  suicide.  Later  the  falsehood  of  Prance's 
confession  was  proved  and  Prance  pleaded  guilty  to  perjury; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  Godfrey  was  murHrred.  Godfrey 
was  an  excellent  magistrate,  and  was  very  chari-al^Ie  both  in 
public  and  in  private  liie.  Mr  John  PoUodi,  in  the  Fopitk  Flol 
(London,  1905),  ooofiims  the  irfew  that  the  three  men,  Green, 
HiU  and  Beny,  were  wrongfully  eiecnted,  and  tUnks  the 
murder  was  committed  by  some  Jesuits  aided  by  Prance. 
Godfrey  was  feared  by  the  Jesuits  because  he  knew,  through 
Oatcs,  that  on  the  24th  of  .April  1678  a  Jesuit  congregation  had 
met  at  ihr  resujein  e  of  Ih.e  liiike  of  York  to  COlicer'.  [ilans  for  the 
king's  nnirder.  He  rovitlLniei  'hus;  "  The  success  ui  Godfrey's 
murder  as  a  [mlitiral  n-iox'c  is  miin'nirable.  The  duke  of  York 
was  the  psvoi  oi  ihe  Roman  Cath<,ilir  si  heme  in  England,  and 
Godfrey's  death  saved  both  from  utti  r  n:ii.  '  On  the  other  hand 
Mr  Alfred  Marks  in  his  Who  kiUtd  Sir  K.  B.  CMfrey?  (190s) 
maintains  that  suicide  was  the  t  luse  oi  (•odfrc)  s  death. 

Sc*  the  article  Oaths,  Tin  s,  a'l^i  R.  Tu!-;r.  yUivmrs  of  the  Life 
and  Death  cj  Sir  Etimcndln.T y  (',i;!fr,-y  d.onii.in,  1682);  and  G. 
Burnel.  Hi-Uirv  ,4  mv  1  Avi;  J'lmc;  Th<-  A'rifJi  i<f  Cimrics  II.,  edited  by 
O.  .\iry      .i-.d,  I', 

GODFREY  OF  BOUILLON  (c.  1060-tioo),  a  leader  in  the  First 
Crusade,  was  the  second  son  of  Eustace  XL,  count  of  Boulogne, 
by  his  marriage  with  Ida,  daughter  of  Duke  Godfrey  II.  of 
Lower  Lorraine.  He  was  designated  by  Duke  Godfrey  as  his 
suooeaior;  but  the  empenur  Henry  IV.  gave  him  only  the  mark 
of  Antwerp,  in  which  the  hxddi^  of  Bouillon  WM  included 
(1076).  He  fought  for  Henry,  however,  both  on  the  Elster  and 
in  the  siege  of  Rome;  and  he  was  invested  In  to8»  with  the  duchy 
of  Lower  Lorraine.  Lorraine  had  tieen  pei.eLrate  1  hy  Cluniac 
influences,  and  Dodfrcr  ^vRuld  seetn  lo  li.ive  been  p.  man  of 
notable  piety.  .\(:eordin^!y ,  thonpb  lie  haii  hims(h'  served  as 
an  imperialist,  and  though  the  Germans  in  general  had  little 
sympat^  with  the  Crusaden  intsaim^ta . . .  fuari  ddkmUti), 


(,odfr(  \ ,  nevertheless,  when  the  call  came  "  to  follow  Chilit,"* 
almost  literally  sold  all  that  lie  had,  and  foHowed.  Along  witit 
his  brothers  Eustace  and  Baldwin  (the  futtlt*  Baldwin  I.  of 
Jerusalem)  be  led  a  German  oonUnfent,  mne  40,000  atraog, 
along|"CharIemagiie'araad,''thniii^HimgaiytoCoiMtaatio«ipl^ 
starting  in  Augnit  1096,  and  arriwng  at  CoMtantlnqple,  after 
some  dUicolties  in  Hungary,  in  November.  He  was  the  fint 
of  the  crusading  princes  to  arrive,  and  on  him  fell  the  duty  of 
deciding  what  the  relations  of  the  princes  tu  the  eastern  emperor 

Alexius  -.vere  lo  l)e.  Eventuall\',  after  several  disputes  and 
liouic  Ii^litin^;,  he  did  homage  to  ,\le\ius  in  January  1097;  and 
his  e.\;:'"npl<-'  "^s  followed  by  the  othiT  jirinces,  I'roni  this  time 
until  the  Ijeciiiiung  of  icgi)  (ioiltrey  apiiears  .as  o.-jc  of  the 
minor  princes,  ]ilodding  onuartli,  and  steadily  lighting,  while 
men  liite  Uohcmund  and  Kaymund,  Baldwin  and  Tancred  were 
detcrmuiing  the  course  of  events. 

In  109Q  he  came  once  more  to  the  front.  The  mass  of  the 
crusaders  became  weary  of  the  political  factions  which  divided 
some  of  their  leaders;  and  Godfrey,  who  waa  more  of  a  pilgrim 
than  a  politician,  bnomes  the  natanl  rqgeiectative  of  tUa 
feeling.  He  was  thus  able  to  Ibces  the  iflnctant  Raymund  to 
march  sonthwaid  to  Jerusalem;  and  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  siege,  his  division  being  the  first  to  enter  when  the 
city  was  captureti.  It  was  natural  therefore  that,  when  Raymund 

of  Pfu\e[iee  relu.-.td  iheolTered  dignit)',  Gorlirev  should  be  elected 

ruler  of  Jerusalem  (Juiy  1099).  He .lasunied  the  title  not  of 
king,  bii;  of  "  aiivocate  "  '  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  new 
dignity  pro\ed  siill  n-nre  onfTous  than  honourable;  ami  during 
his  short  reif.:n  <if  a  year  (.odirej-  had  to  combat  tlie  .\:abs  of 
Egypt,  and  the  opposition  of  Raymund  and  the  patriarch 
1 )  igobcrt.  He  was  successful  in  repelling  the  Egyptian  attack 
at  the  battle  of  .\scalon  (.August  logg):  but  he  failed,  owing  to 
Raymund's  obstinacy  and  greed,  to  acquire  the  town  of  Ascaloa 
after  the  battle.  Left  alone,  at  the  end  of  the  autumn*  with  an 
army  of  some  1000  men,  Godfrey  was  yet  aUe,  in  the  QHing  d 
iiook  probably  with  the  aid  of  new  pilgrina,  t«  «nct  tribute 
fnmitawnslikeAcre,Ascsbn,  Anuf  andCaeaaita.  Butalresdy» 
at  the  end  of  1099  Dagobert,  archbishop  of  Pisa,  had  been 
substituted  as  patriarch  for  .Arnulf  (who  had  been  acting  as  vicar) 
by  the  iiillueiiLe  of  Beihernum: ;  and  Dagobert,  whose  vassal 
Godfrey  Luid  al  unco  pioujl>  acknowledged  himscll,  seems  to 
have  forced  him  to  an  agrcM:ment  in  April  xioo,  by  widrh  he 
promised  Jertisalem  and  Jaffa  to  the  patriarch,  in  case  he  should 
acquire  in  their  place  Cairo  or  some  other  town,  or  should  die 
without  issue.  Thus  were  the  ioundatioos  of  a  theocracy  laid 
in  Jerusalem;  and  when  Godfrey  died  (July  iioo)  he  left  the 
question  to  be  dcddcd,  whether  a  theocracy  or  a  monarchy 
should  be  the  government  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Because  he  had  been  the  fim  rufaar  in  Jerusalem  Godfrey 
waa  idoliaed  in  later  aafa.  He  was  depicted  M  the  leader  o( 
the  fin»Bdea»  the  Uag  of  Jeruaakn,  dm  kfiilalDr  who  laid 
down  the  assises  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  none  of  these  things. 
Bohemund  was  the  leader  of  the  crusades;  Baldwin  was  6rst 
king;  the  assizes  were  the  result  of  a  gradual  development. 
In  still  otiier  '.va\s  was  the  h^'-'r^'  "f  ''odirey  ideali/.ed  by  the 
grateful  iradiliun  ol  kiier  du^i,  but  111  re.ility  he  would  se-em  to 
have  been  a  quiet,  pious,  hard-fighting  kt  icht,  w  ho  was  ehnsen 
to  rule  in  Jerusalem  because  he  had  no  dangerous  qualities, 
and  no  obvious  defects. 

LITER.^TnRE.■  The  narrative  of  Albert  of  Alx  may  be  regarded 
a»  presenting  tin  l.o  li  iritigian  point  of  view,  as  the  Cesta  prexfni* 
the  Norman,  and  Kaymund  uf  Agiles  the  Provencal.  The  career 
of  Godfrey  baa  been  diicuHed  in  modem  tinws  by  R.  RAbikht, 
DU  Dtabehtm  im  httUgm  Landt,  Band  tt.,  and  Geidwete  iet  vOat 
Kttuitugei,  passim  (Iiinsbrjck,  igoi).  (E.  Br.) 

Rofn'jnces. — Godfrey  was  the  prini:ip:J  hero  two  French 
■  Jfj/r  dealing  wit h  the  Crusade.  theL'/jJHjeri  J'. 1  ri/.-ccAf 

(eil.  r  I'aris,  3  vols..  1848)  and  the  Lhnniun  de  Jirusaiem  (ed. 
C.  Hippcau,  1868},  and  other  poems,  contaiitiug  less  historical 

'  An  "  advocate  "  was  a  laynnan  who  had  been  invested  with  part 
of  an  eccle!«ia!Hic  estate,  on  condition  that  he  defended  the  rest,  and 
eitefdted  the  blood-ban  in  lieu  of  the  ecclesiastical  owner  (see 
Advikatb,  sec.  ^dsMOtar  mcImms). 
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material,  were  subsequently  added.  Id  idditioo  tlM  patenUge 

;inc3  early  exploits  of  Godfrey  we  made  the  subject  ot  legend. 
His  grandfather  was  said  to  be  HcKas,  knight  of  tht  Swan,  one 
of  the  brother!,  whose  aJvt-r.turcs  .irc  well  known,  lliough  with 
son-.c  variation,  iti  the  familiar  fairytale  of  "  The  Seven  Swans." 
Ilelias,  drawn  by  the  swan,  one  day  disembarked  at  Nijmwcgcn, 
and  reconquered  her  territory  for  the  durhes.s  of  Bouillon. 
Marrying  her  daughter  he  exacted  a  promise  that  his  wile  Mhould 
not  inquire  into  his  origin.  The  tale,  which  is  almost  identical 
with  the  LoheBgrin  legend,  belongs  to  the  dass  of  the  Capid  and 
Psyche  narratives.    See  LoHrxcKiN. 

Set  also  C.  Hippeau,  Le  Ckn'sUz-r  au  ly^n/-  (  Paris,  2  vols.,  1H74- 
1877);  H.  Pigconncau,  Le  Cytie  de  la  itmscuU  ei  de  la  famiile  de 
Bouillon  (1877)  :W.Gotther,"  Lohengrin,"  in  Roman.  Forsch.  (vol.  v.. 
16^) ;  Uiu.  titL  da  la  Pranct,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  350-403 ;  the  English 
taiBmaatdl  Httyas,  KnytfUe  0] the  5w«MM«aa  printed  by  W.  Copland 
■bout  1590.   

G0DFBI7  AP  VIHEBO  (c.  iiao-«.  iig6),  dmurider,  was 
probably  an  ItaHaa  bjr  biith,  although  loaie  authoritiaB  aatett 
that  he  was  a  Sazon.  He  evidently  passed  some  of  his  early  life 
at  Viterbo,  where  also  he  spent  his  concluding  days,  but  he  was 
eduiated  at  Bamberg,  gaitiinn  a  g<xjd  knowledge  of  T,::tin. 
About  1140  he  became  chaplain  to  the  German  kin^,  Cor.rad  III.; 
but  the  greater  part  of  his  Ute  was  spent  .is  secretary  iiioijrius} 
in  the  «er\'!ce  of  the  emperor  Frederic  k  1..  who  appears  to  have 
ihoruugidy  trusted  him,  and  v,h<j  enipluyed  him  on  many 
diplomatic  errands.  Incessantly  occupied,  be  visited  Sicily, 
France  and  Spain,  in  addition  to  many  of  the  German  cities,  in 
the  emperor's  interests,  and  was  by  his  side  duiiag  several  of 
the  Italian  campaigns.  B  ot  h  before  and  after  Fkederick's  death 
in  1190  he  CDjoyed  the  favour  of  bis  son,  the  emperor  Henry  VI., 
{or  whom  he  wrote  his  SptdUtm  regum,  a  work  of  very  little 
valve.  Godfrqr  ako  urate  Mtmoria  stctdomm,  or  Ubtr  memo- 
HaHs,  a  chronlde  <fedicBted  to  Henry  VI.,  which  prafaam  to 
record  the  history  of  the  worM  frnm  the  cieatloD  unttt  itSs- 
It  is  written  partly  ia  ptoee  and  partly  in  veiae.  A  revHuon  of 
this  work  was  drawn  up  by  Godfrey  himself  as  Panthcou.  or 
UniversitnlislibriqttichroniciappellanluT.  The  author  borrowed 
from  Otto  of  Frcising,  but  the  earlier  part  of  his  irhr<jnidc  is  full 
of  imaginary  occurrences.  Piuilhi-on  was  lirst  prmtcd  in 
and  e-xl:acts  from  it  arc  published  by  L.  A.  Muratori  in  the 
Rarum  IlaJUarum  scriptores,  lorae  vii.  (MiLin,  1715).  i  be  ooly 
part  of  Godfrey's  work  which  is  valuable  is  the  Gesta  Fridtrki  I., 
verses  relating  events  in  the  emperor's  career  from  11 55  to  1 180. 
Concerned  mainly  with  affairs  in  Italy,  the  poem  tells  of  the  sieges 
of  Milan*  of  Frederick's  flight  to  Favia  in  X167,  of  the  treaty  with 
Pippe  AleiBiider  m.  at  Venice,  and  of  other  stirring  episodes 
with  whkb  the  author  was  intimately  acquainted,  and  many  of 
wUdihehadwItneaMd.  Attached  to  the  G»f0PN4ieHa*  is  the 
Cefia  Heinrici  VI.,  a  shorter  poem  which  is  often  attributed  to 
Godfrey,  although  W.  Wattenbach  and  other  authorities  think 
it  was  not  written  by  him.  The  Mcmeri,!  secidorum  was  very 
popular  during  the  middle  a^^e^,  arid  has  bccu  cuutiuued  by 
several  writers. 

Godfrey's  works  arc  found  in  the  Monumenia  Germaniae  kistorua. 
Band  xxii.  (Hanover,  1872I.  The  Gesta  Fridrrki  I.  et  UeinrUi  VI. 
ia  publi»hcd  wparately  with  an  introduction  by  G.  Waltz  (Hanover, 
187a).  See  also  H.  inmann,  G^ied m»  Vitaho  (Cr^ittingcn,  1863), 
and  \V.  Wattenfaadt,  DtttiStStutdt  Gl$MMtmuUtn,  Band  ii. 
(Berlin.  1894)-  (A.  W.  H.*) 

flODHRA,  a  town  of  British  India,  administrative  head- 
quaitets  of  the  Paoch  Mahala  distxia  of  Bombay,  and  also  of 
the  Rewa  Kantha  political  aiOBcy;  lituaied  5a  m.  «f 
Baroda  on  the  nihny  fram  Aflaad  to  Katiaa.  Fopi.  <i90i) 
70,^1$.  It  has  a  trade  in  timber  from  the  neighbouring  forests. 

OODIN.  JEAN  BAPTISTE  ANDR6  f  [Stj-i.S.siS),  French 
socialist,  was  bom  on  the  2(11  h  of  January  iSi;  at  F.,squcherics 
(Aisne).  The  son  of  an  artisan,  he  entered  an  ircin-works  at  an 
early  age,  and  at  seventeen  made  a  lour  of  France  as  journeytnatt. 
Reluming  to  Esqueheries  in  iSt",  he  started  a  small  factory  for 
the  manufncture  ot  castings  tor  beating-stoves.  The  business 
increased  rapidly,  and  for  the  purpose  of  railway  faciUties  was 
Uaosfcrred  to  Guise  in  1846.  At  the  time  of  Gcidin's  death  in 
fM8  the  ainiial  output  waa  over  fouifldllimisoffhaica  (£i<Sauooo)» 


and  in  1908  the  employees  numbered  over  3000  and  the  output 
was  over  £a8^aooi»  An  ardent  fUadple  of  Fourier,  he  advanced 
a  connderahle  sum  ol  money  towania  the  dliastraus  Fowieritt 
e:q>eriment  of  V.  P.  Coosdirant  in  Texas.  He  piralited, 
however,  by  its  failure,  and  in  i8s9  started  the  familistire  at 
community  settlement  of  Guise  on  more  carefully  laid  plans. 
It  comprises,  in  addition  to  the  workshops,  three  large  buildings, 
four  storeys  hijiii,  capalilc  of  housing  all  the  work  people,  each 
family  having  two  or  three  roorn«>  .^ttacheii  to  cich  building 
is  a  vast  central  court,  covered  wiih  a  k'^i^s  roof,  uiuier  which  the 
children  can  play  in  all  weathers.  There  are  also  creciics, 
nurseries,  hospital,  refreshment  rooms  and  recreation  rooms  of 
various  kinds,  stores  for  the  purchase  of  groceries,  drapery  and 
every  necessity,  and  a  large  theatre  for  concerts  and  dnmatic 
entertainments.  In  t8£o  the  whole  was  turned  into  a  coKiperap 
tive  society,  with  provi^n  by  which  it  eventually  became  the 
property  of  the  worhers.  In  1871  Godin  was  elected  deputy  for 
Aisne,  but  retuad  in  1876  to  devote  himself  to  the  nanacameat 
of  the  familitHn.  In  i88s  be  was  created  a  fcnlcht  «f  the  legiaa 
of  honour. 

('tiylin  was  (lie  aiitlior  of  Solulnjns  sociahs  (1671);  Lfs  5lv  ic/nff-j 
i-t  Its  droits  du  Iravati  (Iti74/;  MuJuiiiiSi  iot-mU  (liiooj.  La  US- 
{mUigut  dm  traaaU  et  la  riforme  parUmtntaire  ( 1 88^).  See  Bernardot, 
Le  nmStsAre  de  Guise  ei  son  fondateur  (Pans,  1887);  Fischer. 
Die  FamUisthr  Godin's  (Berlin,  1890);  Lestelle,  Elude  sur  Ic  fan\ilts- 
Ihre  de  Guise  (Paris,  1904):  D.  F.  P.,  Le  PamUistire  iilustri,  nsuitau 
de  vintt  ans  d'associatum,  i8So~iQOO  (Eng.  trans.,  Twenty-et^ht  years 
of  co-partnership  at  Guise,  by  A.  Williams,  1908). 

GODIVA,  a  Saxon  latiy,  who,  according  to  the  legend,  rode 
naked  through  the  streets  of  Coventry  to  gain  from  her  husband 
a  remission  «l  the  oppressive  toil  imposed  on  his  tenants.  The 
story  is  that  aha  vaa  the  beautiful  wife  of  Leofric,  eail  of  SCercia 
and  lord  «t  Covcatiy.  The  people  of  that  city  aufleiinc  gtiev^ 
ously  under  the  eaif  s  oppressive  taxation.  Lady  Codlva  appealed 
again  and  again  to  her  husband,  who  obstinately  refused  to  remit 
the  lolls.  At  last,  weary  of  her  entreaties,  he  said  he  would  grant 
her  request  if  she  would  ride  naked  through  the  streets  of  tlw 
town.  Lady  Godiva  took  hini  at  his  word,  and  after  issuing  a 
proclamation  that  al!  [icrsons  should  keep  within  doors  or  shut 
their  windows,  she  rmle  through,  clothed  only  in  her  long  hair. 
One  [M-rson  disoljeyed  her  proclamation,  a  tailor,  ever  afterwards 
known  as  Peeping  Tom.  He  bored  a  hole  in  his  shutters  that  he 
might  see  Godiva  pass,  and  is  said  to  have  been  struck  blind. 
Her  husband  kept  his  word  and  abolished  the  obnoxious  taxes. 

The  oldest  form  of  the  legend  makes  Godiva  pass  through 
Coventty  marliet  from  oua  end  to  the  other  when  the  people 
were  aasemUed,  attended  only  fay  two  soldien,  her  long  hair 
down  ao  that  iime  saw  her,  "appaientibua  cnuibua  tamen 
candidisahnis.'*  This  venion  is  gjvea  in  Plom  UutHanm  by 
Roger  of  Wendover,  who  quoted  from  an  earlier  writer.  The 
later  story,  with  its  episode  of  Peeping  Tom.  has  been  e\'olved 
l)y  later  chroniclers.  Whetlier  the  lady  Godiva  of  this  story  is 
the  Godiva  or  Uodgifu  ot  history  is  undecided.  That  a  i.^dy  of 
this  name  existed  in  the  early  part  of  the  i  ith  century  is  certain, 
as  evidenced  by  5«'v«'ral  ancient  documents,  such  as  the  Sto.v 
charter,  the  Spalding  charter  and  the  Domesday  sur\e\',  though 
the  spelling  ot  the  name  varies  conaidoably.  It  would  appear 
from  Liber  Eliensis  (end  of  12th  century)  that  she  was  a  widow 
when  Leofric  married  her  in  1040.  In  or  about  that  year  she 
aided  in  the  founding  of  a  monastery  at  Stow,  Lincolnshire. 
In  1043  she  persuaded  her  huabaad  to  build  and  endow  a  Beue- 
dktlua  aonastciy  at  Coveotty.  Her  mark,  "ifi  Ego  Godiva 
Conitim  dhi  Istud  dcajdenwi,"  ma  found  on  the  diartcr  ^vca 
by  her  brother,  Thorold  of  BudnaD— diertff  of  Lincolnshire— 
to  the  Benei'.iciiiie  ntonastcry  of  Spalding  in  1051;  and  she  is 
commemorated  as  bcnelactrcss  of  other  monasteries  at  Leo- 
minster, Chester,  Wcnlock,  Worcester  and  I'vesham.  She 
probably  died  a  few  years  before  the  Domesdas  survey  (1085- 
loSb),  and  w.is  buried  in  one  of  the  porches  ot  the  abbey  ch'.jrch. 
Dugdaie  (1656)  says  that  a  window,  with  representations  of 
■Leofric  and  (jodiva,  was  placed  in  Trinity  Church.  Coventry, 
about  the  time  of  Richard  IL  The  Godiva  procession,  a  com- 
memomtion  «f  the  kgendaiy  ride  initituted  ou  the  3iat  of  May 
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1678  am  put  of  Coventry  fur,  was  celebrated  at  intervals  until 
1836.  From  (848  to  (887  it  wu  fevived,  and  iccently  further 
attempts  have  been  made  to  poptdariie  the  pageant.  The 

wooden  effigy  of  Peeping  Tom  which,  since  tSia,  has  looked 
out  on  the  world  from  a  house  at  the  north-west  comer  of 
llertfiird  Slrcft,  t'ovL'li: ry.  rcpn-'icnls  a  niiin  in  arinnur.  iirni 
was  jirdh^iUly  nil  iiimgc  ul  Si  George.  Il  w.ii>  rc:iiyvtd  frojn 
ano:  In  -  1   r;  ul  iliu  town  to  its  present  position. 

GODKIN.  EDWIN  LAWRENCE  (1831-1002),  American 
publii  isi,  was  born  in  Moync,  county  Wicklow,  Ireland,  on  the 
2nd  of  October  1831.  His  father,  James  (iodkin,  was  a  Presby- 
terian minister  and  a  journalist,  and  the  son,  after  graduating 
ia  tSji  at  Queen's  CoUcge,  Bdiaat,  and  studying  law  in  London, 
WM  m  18S1-1855  war  covmpoadent  for  the  LoDdon  DaSy  Newt 
in  Ttvkcy  and  Ruaria,  being  present  at  the  capture  <d  Sevastopol, 
and  late  in  1856  went  to  America  and  wrote  letters  to  tlie  same 
j((urnjl,  ^living  his  impressions  of  a  tour  of  the  southern  states  of 
iHl-  American  Union.  He  studied  law  in  New  York  City,  was 
mltiiiUoil  to  ihc  liar  in  iS^ij.  tr;L\'t1ti.'il  in  Kiirupu  in  [  Sdo- 
wrote  tor  the  Loiulon  A'cu-i  ami  the  New  York  f:fnti  in  idOi 
i»6s,  and  in  1865  founded  in  New  \i>rk  rit\  the  S'alion,  a 
weekly  projected  by  him  long  belore.  lor  which  Charles  Eliot 
Norton  gained  friends  in  Boston  and  James  Miller  McKim  (1810- 
1874)  in  Philadelphia,  and  which  Godkin  edited  until  the  end  of 
the  year  1899.  In  t88l  he  sold  the  iVaiion  to  the  New  York 
Eteitu^  Ptttf  »aA  became  ao  associate  editor  of  the  F«si,  of 
which  be  wia  ed&or-iihdiief  in  1S83-1899,  succeeding  Carl 
Schuis.  In  the  'cigfaties  ho  cagsged  in  t.  controversy  with 
Goldwin  Smith  oiver  the  Irish  question.  Under  Ms  leadership  the 
r.>  ?  broke  with  the  Republican  parly  in  the  presidential  cam- 
paign of  1884,  when  (io<lkin's  opposition  to  Blaine  did  much  to 
create  the  so-called  Mugwump  party  (see  Mugwump),  and  his 
organ  became  thoroughly  independent,  as  was  seen  when  it 
attacked  the  Vemv.uelaii  |.H)hty  of  I're^iideiil  Cleveland,  who  bad 
in  10  many  ways  approjuuuted  the  ideal  ot  the  I'osI  and  yatioti. 
Hecooaistenily  advocated  currency  reform,  the  gold  basis,  a  tarif! 
for  revenue  only,  and  civil  service  reform,  rendering  the  greatest 
aid  to  tbe  last  cause.  His  attacks  on  Tammany  Hall  were 
SO  frnquent  and  ao  viniienL  that  in  1894.  be  was  sued  for  libel 
beanse  of  biograpliifml  sketches  of  certain  leaden  in  that 
oTganizatioor-csaes  which  never  came  up  far  trial.  His  opposi- 
tion to  the  war  with  Spain  and  to  imperialism  was  able  and 
f(inilj|<\  He  retired  from  his  editorial  duties  on  the  30th  of 
Dteeir.ber  t6tjv.  and  sketched  his  career  in  the  Evening  Post 
of  that  date.  .Although  he  recovered  from  a  severe  aiHiplectic 
stroke  early  in  1000.  his  health  was  .shattered,  and  he  died  in 
("ineinva\,  Devonshire,  Knglatid,  on  the  jisl  of  May  igo2. 
{^oilkin  shaped  the  lofty  and  independent  policy  of  the  Post 
.irid  lite  Nation,  which  had  a  small  but  influential  and  intellectual 
class  of  readers.  Rut  as  editor  he  had  none  of  the  personal 
magnetism  of  Greeley,  for  instance,  and  his  superiority  to  tbe 
Influence  of  popular  feeling  made  Charles  Dudley  Warner  style 
the  NoHtn  the  **  woehly  judgment  day."  He  wns  an  economist 
of  the  school  oi  UiH,  aigod  the  necenity  of  the  abstrnrtinn 
called  "economic  man,"  and  insisted  that  socialism  put  in 
prai  :iee  wduIiI  Hot  imiirove  ?•  k  i.il  and  economic  conditions 
in  peneral.  Ill  politks  lie  wis  an  enemy  of  sentimentalism  and 
loe-e  theories  in  government.  He  published  A  History  of 
Hungary.  A.D.  jtorh-ift^o  fi8i;6),  Gnvrrnmrnt  {i8-f,  in  the 
.\merican  Science  Serie--I,  A'lrfc.o.nn  nr.d  C^jmntiUi  liSi;:;:. 
Probiems  of  Modern  D<>>:<"'r,],- y  i  aiul  U  nfamttn  J  cmiencifs 
of  Democracy  (1898). 

See  Life  and  Letters  ^  E.  L.  Codkin,  edited  by  Rollo  Ogden  {2  wis.. 
New  York.  1907}. 

IKMWUUICBBVIIIU  a  municipal  borough  in  tbe  aeuthem 
parluunentaiy  Avismn  of  HuntingdoBshiie,  Bsgfauid,  w  tlie 
right  bank  of  the  Ouse,  t  m.  S.S.E.  of  Huntingdon,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  I^p.  (looi)  lotj.  It  has  a 
beautitt;!  Perpcndiru'.ar  cfuiTi  li  (St  Man  'il  and  an  Li^ri'  ultural 
trade,  with  flour  mills.  The  town  is  governei.J  by  a  mayor,  4" 
aldermen  anti  i :  eouneillors.,    .\rea.  41-W7  aeres. 

A  Romano-British  village  occupied  Ihc  site  of  Godmonchester. 


The  town  (GumrHcestrf,  Gomecesirr)  belonged  to  the  king  iMfane 
the  Conquest  and  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey.  In  isi  j 
King  John  granted  the  manor  to  the  men  of  the  town  at  a  fee- 
farm  of  £i2o  yearly,  and  ooafinnatioa  charters  were  r'm'  d 
by  several  succeeding  kings,  Hiehard  11.  in  1391-1  vr.  adomg 

exemjjtirin  from  loll,  [>:'r.nape,  S:c.  James  I.  granted  an  in* 
c  orpiira". ion  rhartiT  in  11105  under  the  title  ot  bailiffs,  assir^tants 
am!  eomnionaliy.  but  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Art  of  i.'^35 
!be  ( iiri)eiraLion  was  changed  to  a  ma\-or,  .j  aldermen  and  u 
e<mntillors.  (lOdmanchestcr  was  fiTrrierly  inehic!cd  for  parlia- 
mentary puri>oses  in  the  borough  of  Uunlingdon,  which  has 
ceased  to  be  separately  represented  since  l8Ss»  The  incorpora- 
tion charter  of  1605  redics-ihat  the  burgesses  are  chiefly  engaged 
ill  agiieulture,  and  grants  them  a  fair,  wUch  ttOl  contiDues 
every  year  on  Tuesday  in  Easier  week. 

See  Victoria  County  History,  nunlingdon;  Robert  FoK,  TTte 
Hislory  of  Godmanchester  (l  831 ). 

g5d5LL5.  a  market  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Pest- 
riliv-Solt-Kiskun,  m.  N.E.  of  Budapest  by  rail.  Pop.  (ujooi 
50^5.  G6d6llii  ia  the  summer  residence  of  the  Huiigari.i]j  royaJ 
family,  and  the  royal  castle,  built  in  the  second  half  of  the  18th 
century  by  Prince  Anton  Grassalkovich,  was,  with  the  beautiful 
domain,  presented  by  the  Hungarian  nation  to  Ring  Francis 
Joseph  I.  after  the  coronation  in  1867.  In  its  park  there  are  a 
great  raunlier  of  stags  and  'wild  boars.  Gddtilld  is  a  favourite 
summer  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Budapest.  In  its  vicinity 
is  the  famous  place  of  pilgrimage  ]lttxia»BesnyO^  with  a  fine 
Franciscan  monastery,  wlddi  coiiirias  the  tombs  oi  the  Gnssal* 
kovich  family. 

GODOLPHIN.  SIDNEY  OODOLPHIN.  Earl  or  (r.  164;- 
171 2).  was  a  cadet  of  an  ancient  family  of  Cornwall.  At  the 
Restoration  he  was  introduuii  into  ihi'  royal  household  by 
Charles  H.,  with  whom  he  had  ])re\ii/i.^!y  betome  a  favourite, 
and  he  a:se>  at  the  sat:ie  juTie.d  entered  tlie  Ilou'^e  of  Coninior.s  as 
ineinbcr  lor  Hclston.  Although  he  veri,  selil>irn  .!<ld.-es.scd  the 
House,  and,  when  he  did  so,  only  in  the  brieu  s'  manner,  he 
gradually  acquired  a  reputation  as  its  chief  if  not  its  only  financial 
authority.  In  March  167Q  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
privy  council,  and  in  the  September  following  he  was  promoted, 
afang  with  ^^soout  Hyde  (afterwnida  carl  of  Rochester)  and 
the  cad  ol  Suodedaad,  to  the  diief  management  of  idEahra. 
Thou^  he  voted  for  the  Exduson  Bill  in  t68o,  he  was  contintied 
in  office  after  the  dismissal  of  Sunderland,  and  in  September 
1684  he  was  cre.itcd  Baron  Godolphin  of  Kialiun,  and  succeeded 
Rochester  .as  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  After  the  accession  of 
James  II.  he  was  made  ch.imberlain  to  the  queen,  and,  along 
with  Rocfu-.M er  and  .Sunder'.and.  <-njoyed  the  king's  special 
confidence.  In  16&7  he  was  named  commissioner  of  the  trea-'^ury. 
He  was  one  of  the  council  of  five  appointed  by  King  James  to 
represent  him  in  London,  when  he  went  to  join  flie  army  after 
the  landing  of  William,  princ  e  ul  Orange,  in  England,  ami,  along 
with  Halifax  and  Nottingham,  he  was  afterwards  appointed  a 
commissioner  to  treat  with  the  prince.  On  the  f  "■■■■«■  of 
William,  thoo^  he  oidy  obtained  the  third  seat  at  the  txeamiy 
board,  he  had  virtuafly  the  cldef  control  of  aflairs.  He  retired 
in  March  1690,  but  was  recalled  on  the  November  following 
and  apjHjinlcd  first  lord.  While  holding  this  office  he  for  Mveral 
years  >  onimueHl,  in  conjunction  with  Mnrlboroti^th.  a  treatherous 
intcrrijiirse  with  James  IT.,  and  is  "iaid  e\-en  to  h,;ivr  a nt iniial cd 
^l.^rl'J<l^oa^dl  ;n  diselijsinK  to  James  irt elliRi  nee  n  pariiinj;  the 
intended  e.v|)ed:tion  ap;ainst  Hre»L.  Goilolphin  was  not  only  a 
Tory  by  inheritarc  e.  but  bad  a  romantic  admiration  for  the  wife 
of  James  11.  He  also  wished  to  be  safe  whatever  happened, 
and  his  treachery  in  this  case  was  mostly  due  to  caution.  .After 
Fenwick'a  confession  in  1696  regarding  the  attempted  assassina* 
tion  of  William  III.,  Godolphin,  who  was  compromised,  was  in- 
duced to  tender  his  resignation;  but  when  the  Tories  came  into 
power  in  1700,  he  was  again  sppolnted  lord  treasurer  and 
retained  office  for  nboui  a  year.  Though  not  a  favourite  with 
Queen  Anne,  he  was,  attei  her  accession,  appointed  to  his  old 
office,  on  the  ^rroiip  ten  nimcndation  of  Marlborough.  He  also 
ia  1704  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  in  December 
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1706  he  waii  crealed  \'iscount  Ri.ilton  and  earl  of  Godolphin. 
Though  a  Tory  he  had  an  active  sh;ire  in  the  ituriRucs  \shii.h 
gradually  led  to  the  predominance  of  the  Whigs  in  alliance 
irith  Marlborough.  The  induencc  of  the  Marlboroughs  witli  the 
queen  was,  however,  gradually  supplanted  by  that  of  Mrs 
Masbam  and  Harley,  earl  of  Oxford,  and  with  the  fortunes  of 
Ulc  M«irlbotoughs  time  of  Godoiphin  were  indiswlubly  united. 
Tlw  tmkm  of  both  vaw  M  appreciated  by  tbe  mtioo  that 
tbcr  w«  dik  far  4  liBie  to  M|ud  tit*  ka»  of  the  qiieea's  iitvour 
with  iMfiliaWMe,  tad  «v«li  in  1708  to  procure  tke  eipuInoB  of 
Harley  from  office;  but  after  the  Tory  reaction  which  followed 
the  impeachment  of  Dr  Sacheverel,  who  abused  Godoiphin  under 
the  name  of  Volpone,  the  queen  made  use  o;  the  (>pi»i)riui.iiy 
to  take  the  initiatory  step  towarvls  dclivtnai!  litraell  from 
the  irksome  thraldom  of  Marlborough  by  abruptly  dismi^^^ing 
Godoiphin  from  ofTicc  on  the  7th  ot  AuffUit  1710.  He  died  uii 
the  i5ih  of  September  i7i^\ 

Godoiphin  owed  his  ri»e  to  power  and  his  continuance  in  it 
under  four  sovereigns  chiefly  to  his  exceptional  mastery  of  financial 
Batten;  for  if  latterly  he  was  in  some  degree  indebted  for  his 
pramotfon  to  the  support  of  Marlborough,  he  received  that 
tuppoit  mainly  becatue  Mailbonitigfa  reoagniaed  that  fof  the 
pmecntioB  of  Bnglaiid'a  foreign  waia  Us  financial  abilities  were 
■a  indiqwnsable  aecearitiy.  Be  «M  cod,  reserved  and  cautious, 
but  liis  pnideoice  was  mm  associated  with  high  sagacity  than 
traceable  to  the  weakness  of  his  personal  antipathies  and  pre- 
judices, and  his  freedom  from  political  predilections.  Perhaps 
it  was  his  unlikcness  li>  M:irll>orouf;h  in  :hat  moral  charaeterist ic 
which  so  tainted  ^^larlijorough's  KreaUieL-.b  that  rendered  pos-sible 
between  them  a  friendship  so  inliniate  and  utnlisturbed:  he 
was,  it  would  appear.  CKceptionaiiy  devoid  of  the  passion  of 
avarice;  aiid  ^  little  advantage  did  he  take  of  hi.s  opportunities 
of  aggrandizement  that,  though  his  style  of  lining  was  un- 
ostentatious,— and  in  connexion  with  his  favourite  pastimes 
of  lunae-ncing,  card  [)layinK  and  cock-fighting  he  gained 
peAapa  noie  than  be  lu^ i.—all  that  he  left  belund  him  did  not, 
according  to  tiie  dudicss  oi  Marlfaoiough,  amount  to  more  than 

|l9,l000b 

Godslpdin  married  Margaret  Wafget  tbe  pious  hidy  whose 
fife  was  written  by  Evelyn,  w  the  )i6tbo(  May  167  5,  and  married 
again  after  bcr  death  in  1678.  His  son  and  suoceuor,  Francis 
(167&-1766),  held  various  offices  at  court,  and  was  lord  privy 
seal  from  i';,>J  to  17.10  He  marrieij  Henrietta  Chun  hill  {d. 
I'Jj)'  daughter  of  the  duke  <jt  Marlborough,  'Aho  ill  i  JJJ  became 
in  her  own  right  duehess  of  .Marlburou^h.  He  died  without  male 
issue  in  January  1766,  when  ihc  cuiridom  berame  ettir»ct.  and 
the  estates  passed  to  Thomas  Osborne,  4th  duke  of  Leeds,  the 
husband  of  the  earl's  daughter  Mary,  whose  descendant  b  the 
present  representative  of  the  Godolphins. 

A  life  of  C'rodcdphin  was  published  in  i883  in  London  hv  r?u'  Hdh. 
H.  Elliot. 

OOOOY.  ALVABBZDBFARIA.U0fi&AMCUBZYZARZ08A. 
HANUIL  01(1767-1851)1  duke  of  El  Alcndia  and  prince  of  tbe 
Peac^  ^T^'*^*''  rayai  favourite  and  minister,  was  bom  at  Bade joz 
on  the  istli  of  May  1767.  His  father,  Don  Josi  de  Godoy,  was 
the  bead  of  a  very  tincicnt  but  irapovetlahed  family  of  nobles 
in  Estrcmadura.  Itis  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Maria 
.\ntonia  .Mvarez  de  Faria,  belonged  to  a  IVirtLgucsc  noble  f.^mily. 
Manuel  IrmisU  in  his  memoirs  that  he  hai!  the  best  mailers,  but 
it  is  certain  that  he  received  only  the  very  :;light  education 
usuaUy  given  at  that  time  to  the  sons  of  provincial  nobles, 
in  17H4  he  entered  ihe  Ciuardia  de  Corps,  a  body  ol  st^nlleinen 
who  acted  as  the  immediate  body-guard  of  the  k;ng.  His  well- 
huilt  and  alslwait  person,  his  handsome  foolish  lacc,  together 
wttb  a  certab  geniality  of  character  wiiich  he  mtist  have 
poBscaaed,  earned  him  the  favour  of  Maria  XtUisa  of  Patma.  the 
prinoem  of  Aatuzias,  a  coarse,  pnasionate  wonaa  who  was  much 
negkctsdbyhnrlmsbandtWhoonldspartcBied  foe  nothing  but 
hunting. 

When  King  Cbaries  III.  died  in  1788,  Godoy's  fortune  was 

Soon  made.  The  priiiee'-'s  of  .\siurias.  now  queen,  understood 
how  to  manage  her  husband  Charles  IV.    Godoy  says  in  his 


memoirs  that  the  king,  who  had  been  carefully  kept  apari  from 
affairs  during  his  father's  life,  anti  who  disliked  hii  lather's 
favourite  mini.^ter  Floridablanca,  wished  to  have  a  creature  of 
his  own.  This  statement  is  no  doubt  true  as  far  as  it  goes.  But 
it  requires  to  be  completed  by  the  further  detail  that  the  queen 
put  her  lover  in  her  husband's  way,  and  that  the  king  was  guided 
by  ibent,  when  be  tbotvht  lia  wsa  ruling  for  himself  throogb 
a  subservient  minister.  In  soma  nspecln  King  Charias  wsa 
obstinate,  and  Godoy  is  probably  right  in  saying  that  he  never 
was  an  absolute  '*  vfoeroy,"  and  that  be  eould  not  always  secure 
the  removal  of  colleagues  whom  he  knew  to  be  his  enemies. 
He  could  only  rule  by  obeying.  Godoy  adopted  without  scruple 
this  met  hod  oi  pushing  his  fortunes.  When  the  king  was  set  on  a 
[larlicular  eour.si',  he  followed  it;  the  exe<:tition  was  left  to  him 
and  liie  queen.  His  pliabilily  endeared  him  to  his  master, 
whose  lasting  .UlcLtiou  he  earned.  In  i)rae'. ice  he  rommonly 
suireeded  in  inspiring  the  wishe-s  wlueh  he  then  proeecded  to 
gratify,  l-rom  the  very  beginning  of  the  new  reign  he  was 
promoted  in  the  army  with  scandalous  rapidity,  made  duke  uf 
£1  Alcudia,  and  in  179s  minister  under  the  premieniiip  of 
Aranda,  whom  l»  auceeedcd  in  displacing  by  the  dose  of  the 
year. 

His  official  life  is  fairiy  divided  by  hfanself  into  three  periods. 
From  i7gi  to  1798  be  waapninier.  In  the  fauter  year  hb  un* 
popularity  and  the  intrigues  of  the  French  government,  which 
had  taken  n  dislike  to  him,  led  to  his  lem[x>rary  retirement, 
without,  however,  any  diminution  of  the  king's  personal  favour. 
He  as.scrts  that  he  h.ui  no  wi.,h  to  return  to  olTjCe.  but  letSeni 
sent  by  him  Lo  iht  qutcu  .show  that  he  begged  lor  employment. 
They  are  written  in  a  very  unple.isant  mixture  of  gush  and 
\  ulgar  lamiliarity.  In  1801  he  returned  to  office,  and  until 
i-So-  ht  was  the  executant  of  the  disastrous  policy  of  the  iourt. 
The  third  pcnod  of  his  public  life  is  the  last  year,  1807-1S08, 
when  he  was  desperately  striNnng  for  his  place  between  the 
aggressive  intervention  of  Napoleon  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
growing  hatred  of  the  nation,  organized  behind,  ami  about,  the 
prince  of  .\&turias,  Ferdinand.  On  the  i7tb  of  March  1808  a 
popular  outbreak  at  Aranjuea  drove  him  into  hiding.  When 
driven  out  by  bunfer  Mid  tbiist  he  was  recognised  and  arrested. 
By  Ferdinand^  order  he  was  kept  in  prison,  till  Napoleon 
demanded  that  be  should  be  sent  to  Bayonne.  Here  he  rejoined 
his  master  and  mistress.  He  remained  with  them  till  Charles  IV'. 
died  at  Rome  in  having  survive^l  !u's  queen.    The  rest  of 

Goduy's  iifc  W.I.S  spent  in  poverty  and  obs.curity.  After  the 
death  of  l  erdin.ind  in  1833,  he  returned  to  Madrid,  and 

endeavoured  to  sccuri-  the  restoration  e.t  his  property  confi?>ratcd 
in  iSoH.  Part  of  it  was  the  estaie  of  the  Soto  de  Roma,  granted 
by  the  cortes  to  the  duke  ol  \\  ellington.  He  failed,  and  during 
his  Last  years  lived  on  a  .sm.all  pension  granted  him  by  Louis 
Philippe.    He  died  in  Paris  on  the  4tb  of  October  1851. 

As  a  favourite  Godoy  is  remaikable  for  the  length  of  Us 
hold  on  the  a&ction  of  his  sovereigns,  and  for  its  oompletenesa. 
Latterly  he  was  supported  nther  by  the  husband  than  hy  the 
wife.  He  got  rid  of  Araada  by  adopting,  in  order  to  please  the 
king,  a  policy  wbi^  tended  to  bring  on  war  with  France.  When 
the  war  proved  disastrous,  he  made  the  peace  of  Basel,  and  was 
created  prince  of  the  Peace  for  his  services.  Then  he  helped  to 
make  war  with  F.r.glami,  and  the  disasters  which  followed  only 
made  him  dearer  to  the  king.  Indeed  it  became  a  main  object 
with  Charles  IV.  to  protect  "  Manuelito  "  from  popular  hatred, 
and  if  possible  secure  him  a  principality.  The  quccu  endured 
hib.  iniidelities  to  her,  which  were  flagrant.  The  king  arranged 
a  marriage  tor  him  with  Doua  Teresa  de  Bourbon,  daughter  of  the 
infante  Don  Luis  by  a  morgaruitic  marriage,  though  he  was 
probably  already  married  to  Dona  Joscfa  Tudo,  and  certainly 
continued  to  live  with  her.  Godoy,  in  his  memoirs,  lays  claim 
to  have  done  much  for  Spanish  agriculture  and  industiy,  but 
he  did  little  more  than  imue  prodaiiMttk>ns  and  amnint  oAcen. 
Hiaintantfa»a  may  have  been  goo*^  hot  the  policy  of  his  gavem- 
ment  was  finandally  ruinous.  In  hn  private  Efe  he  was  not 
only  profligate  and  profuse,  but  childishly  ostentatious.  The 
best  that  can  be  said  for  him  is  that  he  was  good-natured,  and 
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SA  Mb  halt  to  TCstnln  tbe  InqobitioD  and  the  purely  reacdonary 
parties. 

AcTHORtTiEs. — Godoy's  Memoirs  were  published  in  ?p;>nisii, 
Enelish  and  French  in  1836.  A  ecncral  account  of  hi^  carrer  \mI1 
be  found  in  the  Mimoires  sur  la  Ritolttiion  d'Espagne,  by  ihc  Abbii 
de  Pradi  ^i8i&). 

OODROON.  or  Gadroon  (Fr.  godron,  of  unknown  etymology), 
in  architecture,  a  convex  decoration  (said  to  be  derived  from 
raised  work  on  linen)  applied  in  France  to  varieties  of  the  bead 
and  reel,  in  which  the  bead  is  often  carved  with  ornameut. 
InEngluidtlietenDisooiutantlyiucd  byaucUoneentodiGKribe 
the  n^ed  convex  dcCMmtMu  luider  the  bowl  of  atone  or  temr 
cotta  vaaes.  Tbe  godnooos  ndikte  tern  the  vertical  aupport 
«C  dwvue  lod  ifat  litlf-way  up  tbe  bowl. 

MbWlN.  FBAHCIS  (1562-1633),  English  di\nnc,  son  of 
Thomas  Godwin,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  born  at  Hanning- 
ton,  Northamptonshire,  in  156*.  He  was  elected  student  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in 

15S0,  und  ;hal  (if  maslnr  in  15SV  After  holding  two  Somcrscl- 
shirc  li\iiifis  he  Wii.s  in  15S7  apjKiinlcd  subdcan  of  F.xptcr.  In 
ijuo  he  ;iLCotnp;i:iifd  VVIIluiin  Camden  on  an  unifquirian  lo-jr 
through  Wales.  He  wascreated  bachelorof  divinii y  in  1 51J ^  and 
doctor  in  1505.  In  j6oi  be  published  YiiiCatalo^uc  ><;  !hr  lii'Jiops 
0}  England  since  the  first  Ranting  of  the  Christian  Religion  in  this 
Islitnd,  a  work  which  procured  him  in  the  same  year  the  bishopric 
oILiandaff.  A  aeoond  edition  appeared  in  1615,  and  in  (616  he 
puUidiad  u  efitioa  fia  Latin  with  a  dedkation  to  Ktaq;  James, 
irbo  in  the  Mhnrint  year  anfened  upon  Urn  the  VUbapric  of 
Henfoird.  Tbe  work  me  t^nbBabed,  with  a  oontimntion  by 
William  Richatdaon,  in  1743.  In  i6t6  Godwin  publishc<l  Rcrum 
Anglicarum,  Henrico  VIII.,  Bdutardo  VI.  cl  Alaria  rtgnanlibus, 
Annales.  which  was  after«'ards  translated  and  published  by  his 
son  Morgan  undcrthctitlc/f»H<i/<-jo/  England  {16^0).  Hcisalso 
the  author  of  a  somewhat  remark-ddr  fton,-,  puSijsh.  d  jxi'iihum- 
ously  in  1638,  and  entitled  The  Man  in  the  Moonc,  or  a  Discoune 
tij  1;  Wryi^e  thilher,  by  Domingo  Consoles,  written  apparently 
some  time  between  the  years  1 599  and  1603.  In  this  production 
Godwin  not  only  declares  himself  a  believer  in  the  Copcmican 
aystem,  but  adopts  so  far  the  prindples  of  the  law  of  gravitation 
as  to  suppose  that  the  earth's  attraction  diminishes  with  the 
distance.  The  work,  wliich  tiiaplaya  oonaiderable  fancy  and  wit, 
waa  tnmlated  hito  Emich,  and  was  imitated  in  aevenl  important 
pniticohin  by  Oman  de  BannK.  from  whom  (H  not  from 
Godwin  dirwt)  Swift  obtained  valuable  hints  in  writing  of 
GttHtver's  voyage  to  Laputa.  Anothcrworkof  Godwin's,  Nuncius 
imnimatus  Ulopiae,  originally  published  in  1620  and  again  in 
iii;?,  seems  to  have  bfn;  the  proiut\pe  of  John  Wilkins's 
jUcAUf  i',  or  the  Scrrft  ami  Suit':  Misiini;i-r,  ^^hirh  .Tppcarcd  in 
1641.    Ki'  I, '."I   -i:':!'  ,■  |- i;L':/'i;(/  in  April  16,;,;. 

GODWIN,  MARY  WOLLSTONECRAFT  11 7 si/-! 79?).  Kngh^h 
miscellaneous  -.Miter,  wui  borrj  at  Hoxton,  on  the  27th  of  ,\pril 
I75Q.  ilcr  family  was  of  Irish  extraction,  and  Mary's  grand- 
father, who  was  a  respectable  manufacturer  in  Spitalficlds, 
realized  the  property  which  his  son  squandered.  Her  mother, 
Elizabeth  Dixon,  was  Irish,  and  of  good  family.  Her  father, 
Edward  John  Wollstoneciaft,  after  dissipating  the  greater  part  of 
hia  patrbnany,  tried  to  earn  a  living  by  facmingi  wliich  only 
phmged  him  iaUt  dMper  difficMltias,  nod  he  led  «  wandering, 
shifty  life.  Tbe  family  roaned  from  HoitoB  to  Edmonton,  to 
Essex,  to  Beverley  in  Yorkshire,  tO  LanghatOe,  Pembroikcshire, 
and  back  to  London  again. 

After  Mr>  \\  olistonei  raft'.-  death  in  rfSOftOOU  followed  by  her 
husband  s  ^eeond  n-iar.-iii^e,  the  three  daughters,  Mary,  iiverina 
and  h  li.:a.  sou^;ht  -o  earn  their  own  livelihood.  The  sisters 
were  ad  clever  women — ^Mary  and  Eliza  far  abo\T  Ihe  avera>;e 
— but  their  opTxiri unities  of  culture  had  bten  few.  Mary, 
the  eldest,  went  in  the  first  instance  to  live  with  her  Uicid 
Fanny  Blood,  a  girl  of  her  own  a^e,  whose  father,  like 
WoUstonecraft)  was  addicted  to  drink  and  dissipation.  As  long 
as  Sbe  lived  with  the  Bloods,  Mary  helped  Mrs  Blood  to  earn 
money  by  taking  In  ncedleworlc,  while  Fanny  pointed  in  water* 
cabius.  Evcrina  went  to  live  with  her  brother  Edwafd,  and 


ElSsa  made  a  hasty  and,  as  it  proved,  unhappy  marriage  with  a 
Mr  Bibhop.  Alcgn!  [  ir  ,n  wa.s  afterwards  obtained,  and  the 
ii-sters,  toother  with  i  .liii.v  iUriod.tookahouse,  first  at  Islington, 
afterwards  at  Newingtun  Clreen,  and  oprnt:d  ,\  srhwl.  which  was 
carried  on  witli  iiidilTereiit  sueees.s  fur  nearly  two  years.  During* 
their  residence  .it  Xcis  ingtoii  Cretu.  Mary  was  inlrodueed  to  Dr 
Johnson,  who,  as  Godwin  tells  us,  "  treated  her  with  particular 
kindness  and  attention." 

In  1 785  Fanny  Blood  married  Hugh  Skeys,  a  merchant,  and  went 
with  him  to  Lisbon,  where  she  died  in  childbed  after  sending  bx 
Marytonuaelier.  "Thekasof  Fanny," aashesaidlnaletterto 
MraSk^'Wbrother,GeoiieMoad, "  waasiiffirtentof  itseU  tohavw 
cast  adoudommybriilitBitdayi. . . .  I  ham  taat  all  nHdi  inr 
pleasure,  and  Hfe  fleensnburden  abnoat  too  heavy  to  beendurcd." 
Her  first  novel,  Mary,  aFietUm  (1788),  was  intended  to  com- 
memorate her  friendship  with  Fanny.  After  closing  the  school  at 
Ncwington  Green,  Mary  became  governess  in  the  family  of  Lord 
KinffshorouRh,  in  Ireland.  Her  pupils  were  mu  t  h  attached  to  her, 
espeeially  -M;ir^'are;  Kin^.  aftcrwan'.s  l..idy  Movii'.lcashel;  and 
indeed,  l.ads'  Kit.KsborouKh  ^ave  ihc  reason  lor  dismissing  her 
alter  uiie  year's  service  tliat  the  children  loved  their  governess 
lii-th  r  than  their  mother.  Mary  now  resolved  to  devote  hefscif 
to  literary  work,  .\nd  she  was  encouraged  by  Johnson,  the 
publisher  in  St  f'aul's  churchyard,  for  whom  she  acted  as  litenry 
adviser.  Shcalsounderlooktranslations,chicflyfromthc  Frendb 
Tkt  ElemaUt  tjf  liaraHty  (1790)  from  the  German  of  ^l«««fiwi, 
illustnited  Blake,  an  oM-fiufaioned  book  for  chilffaen,  and 
I.avater's  Fhyjiaptomy  were  among  her  translations.  Her 
Origind  Stories  from  fyttl  lift  were  publbhed  in  1791 ,  and,  with 
illustrations  by  Blake,  in  I79is.  In  179a  appeared  A  Vindication 
of  the  Rights  of  It'omd^,  the  work  with  which  her  name  is  always 
associ.it  id. 

It  is  no;  amonj;  the  least  oddil  ies  of  this  Ixxik  thai  il  is  dedicated 
to  "I'alkyrand  l'eri|.'L)rd.  hit e  bisho])of  Autun.  Mary  WollstODC- 
crati  iiiil  believed  ium  to  be  sincere,  and  working  in  the  same 
direction  as  herself.  In  the  dedication  slie  states  the  "main 
argument  "  of  the  work,  "  built  on  this  simple  principle  that,  if 
woman  be  not  prepared  by  education  to  become  the  companion 
of  roan,  she  will  stop  the  progress  of  knowledge,  for  truth  must 
be  comman  to  all,  or  it  will  be  inefficacious  with  rsspoct  to  its 
influence  or  general  practice."  IncanyingoutthlsnigHmentdm 
used  great  pUinneas  of  speech,  and  it  waa  tlria  that  ccuaed  all,  or 
nearly  all,  theowtciy.  For  she  did  not  attack  the  hniitution  of 
marriage,  HOT  anaO  Olthodox  religion;  her  book  was  teally  a  plea 
for  equality  of  education,  passing  into  one  for  state  education  and 
for  the  joint  education  of  the  sexes.  It  was  a  protest  against  the 
assumption  that  woman  was  only  the  plaything  of  man,  and  she 
asserteil  that  intelieclual  companionship  was  the  chief,  as  it  is 
the  lasting;,  liapijiness  of  rnarriase.  She  thu.^  directly  opposed  t  he 
teuiliiiiR  of  Rousseau,  of  whom  she  was  in  other  respects  an 
ardent  disciple. 

Mrs  Wollstonecrafti-  as  she  now  styled  herself,  desired  to  watch 
the  progress  of  the  Revolution  in  France,  and  went  to  Paris  in 
1792.  Godwin,  in  his  memoir  of  his  wife,  considers  that  the 
change  of  residence  may  have  been  prompted  by  the  discovery 
that  ahe  was  becoming  attached  to  Henry  FuseU,  but  there  is 
Uttk  to  ooofiia  thbsunaiae;  indeed,  it  wia  Cmt  pnpoaed  that 
ahe  should  gn  to  Patis  in  coaptaiy  with  Urn  andlria  wif^  nar 
was  tbete  any  aubaeqiient  bieadt  in  th^  faiendshq*.  Slie  re- 
mained in  Paris  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  when  communication 
with  England  was  difficult  or  almost  impossible.  Some  lime  in 
the  spring  or  summer  of  1 793  Captain  Gilbert  Imlay,  an  .American, 
ber.mie  acquainted  with  ^fary — an  acquaintance  w  hich  ended  in 
a  more  intimate  connexion.  1  here  was  no  legal  ceremony  of 
marna>;e.  and  it  is  douiilful  whether  such  a  m.arnape  would  have 
been  valid  at  the  time;  but  she  pa.ssed  as  Imiay's  wife,  and 

liviUy  himself  terms  her  in  a  legal  document,  "  Mary  Inday,  my 
best  friend  and  wife."  In  August  1793  Imlay  was  called  to  Havre 
on  business,  and  wa.<!i  absent  for  some  months,  during  which 
time  most  of  the  kucrs  published  after  her  dttth  by  God  Witt 
were  written.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  (be  jMned  Imfaiy  at 
Havre,  and  then  in  tbe  «piihg  at  1794  ahe  gave  Mith  to  «  girl. 
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trfao received  the  name  of  Fanny,  in  memory  of  the  dear  friend  of 
Iwr  youth.  In  this  year  she  published  the  first  volume  of  a  never 
completed  Hitloricol  and  U»al  Kmw  ^  Ikt  Pmuk  XgttiiiHtm. 
iDilay  beouae  involved  in  a  nmltitude  of  ipeeuktiOBk,  ud  his 

affection  for  Mary  and  thdr  cUkl  wia  already  waning.  He  left 
Mary  for  some  months  at  Havre.  In  June  1705,  after  joining 
him  in  Englanc!.  Mary  left  for  Norway  on  business  for  Imlay. 
Her  letters  from  Norway,  divtslcd  of  all  personal  details,  were 
afterwards  published.  She  returned  to  England  late  in  1705, 
and  found  letters  awaiting  her  from  Imlay,  intimating  his  inten- 
tion to  separate  from  her.  and  offering  to  settle  an  annuity  on  her 
and  her  child.  !ii-rself  she  rejected  this  offer  with  scorn: 
**  FfOn  you,"  si  w  ri  iL ,  "1  will  not  receive  anything  more.  I 
am  not  mfficieniiy  humbled  to  depend  on  your  beneficence." 
Tbey  met  again,  and  for  a  slioit  time  lived  together,  until  the 
diMOveiy  tlitt  he  ma  carrying  on  an  intrigue  under  her  oura 
roof  drove  her  to  despair,  and  ahe  attempted  to  diown  hendf 
by  leaping  from  Putney  bridge,  but  was  rescued  by  watermen. 
Imlay  now  completely  deserted  her,  although  she  continued  to 
bear  his  name. 

In  1706,  when  Mary  W'ollsfonecraft  was  living  in  Uindon, 
SupptirtinK  herself  and  her  child  hy  working,  a.s  iM^ore.  for  Mr 
John.son,  she  met  William  Godwin.  \  friendship  sprang  up 
between  them, — a  friendship,  as  he  him.self  s.iys,  whirh  "  mcltetl 
into  love."  Godwin  states  that  "  ideas  which  he  is  now  willing 
to  dcnoniimte  pii^iidicai  ande  him  by  no  means  willing  to 
conform  to  the  emmuay  of  Bttniage  ";  but  these  prejudices 
lam  overaame,  and  thqr  «cn  auvricd  at  St  Panccea  chinch  00 
the  S9th  of  Maxdi  i?97.  And  now  Maiy  had  a  season  of  real 
caUn  in  her  stormy  oratence.  Godwin,  for  ooce  only  in  his  life, 
was  stirred  by  passion,  and  his  admiration  for  his  wife  equalled 
his  affection.  But  their  happiness  was  of  short  duration.  The 
birth  of  her  daughter  Mar\-,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley,  on  the  joth  of  .\ugust  1707.  prove<l  fatal,  and  Mrs 
Godwin  died  on  the  loth  of  ScptemlHT  fullouing.  She  was 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Uld  St  Pancnis,  but  her  remains 
were  afterwards  removed  by  Sir  Petcy  ShcUey  tO the  duirchyard 
of  St  Peter's,  Bournemouth. 

Her  principal  published  works  are  as  follows:— rft/miftef  on  (he 
Edutution  of  Daughters,.  .  .  (1787);  The  Female  Reader  (sckvlions) 
(1781));  Original  Stories  from  Ktai  Life  (i7'.)i;;  An  Huloruai  jnd 
Moral  View  of  the  OrittH  aitd  Proems  of  the  Frrmh  Hnoliition,  and 
the  tffuli  i$  MS  pn&etd  in  Evrope,  vol.  i.  (no  more  pnbliahed) 
(1700):  VindieahOH  tf  the  Rights  of  Woman  (1792):  Vindieation 
mAalU^  of  Man  (1793);  Mary,  a  Fiction  (1788);  Letters  written 
mariMt  a  Short  Residenfe  in  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark  (1796); 
Posthumous  Works  U  vols.,  1798).  h  is  irn|xivsitil,-  to  tr,-ir».-  the  trany 
articles  contributed  ny  her  to  ptriodiral  liteniturc. 

A  memoir  of  her  life  was  publitth^-d  by  (i<«lwin  in  1798.  A  large 
p«irtii>ri  <if  C.  Kegan  Paul's  work,  William  Godwin,  his  Friends  and 
Contemporaries ,  waa  devoted  to  her,  and  an  edition  of  the  Letters  to 
Imlay  (1879).  of  which  the  first  edition  was  published  by  Godwin, 
is  prefaced  by  a  somewhat  fuller  memoir.  See  also  E.  Dowden, 
The  French  Revotnlion  and  English  Literature  (1897)  pp.  82  et  seq.; 
E.  R.  Pennell,  -Wory  WoUslonecraft  Godwin  (18H5),  in  the  Imminent 
Women  S  ries;  K.  R.  Clmigh,  A  Study  of  Mary  WMlstonecrafl  and 
Ik,-  R\t:Hli  ,if  r,',ir.i,jji  f  [H<).K  I  ■.  ,ui  i-<litioii  <if  her  Original  Stories  (iq<i6), 
with  William  Blake's  illustr.itions  and  an  introduction  by  E.  V. 
Lucas;  and  the  Ixm  Letters  of  Mary  WeUttonecr^  to  GHhert  Imlay 
(1908),  with  an  introduction  by  Roger  Ingpen. 

GODWIN,  WILLIAM  (1-56-1836).  KtiKlish  political  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  son  of  a  .N'oncunformisl  minister,  was  born 
oil  the  5r<l  of  M.irrh  17^6.  at  Wi.sbe.u  li  in  Cambridgeshire.  His 
family  came  on  both  sides  of  nti<ldle-class  people,  and  it  was 
probably  only  as  a  joke  that  Godwin,  a  stern  political  reformer 
and  pbiloaopiucal  radical,  attempted  to  trace  his  pedigree  to  a 
time  belwe  the  Norman  conquest  and  the  great  earl  Godwine. 
Both  paients  were  strict  Calviniats.  The  faUwr  died  young,  and 
never  inapbed  low  or  raich  legret  in  Ms  son;  but  hi  spite  of 
wide  differences  of  opinion,  tewkr  affection  always  wMhUA 
between  William  Godwin  and  hb  mother,  until  her  death  at  an 
advanced  age. 

William  Godwin  was  educated  for  his  father's  profession  at 
Hoxton  .Academy,  where  he  was  under  Andrew  Kippis  the 
biographer  and  Dr  Abraham  Rees  of  the  Cyclopaedia,  and  was 
at  fint  flMce  CSsMnistic  than  Ms  teadicn,  beawiiag  a  Stndo- 


manian,  or  follower  of  John  Glas  (qx.),  whom  he  describes  as 
"  a  celebrated  north-country  apostle  who,  after  Cal^  had 
damned  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  «m«iHhH,  has  ixmtrived  a 
scfaeoe  for  damning  ninety-nine  b  a  faoadred  of  the  foHowefB 
of  CBhrta."  Ha  then  acted  as  a  minister  at  Ware,  Stowmailtet 
and  Besconsfidd.  At  Stowmarket  the  teachings  of  the  Frendi 
philosophers  were  l)roi;^;lit  iKforc  him  by  a  friend.  Joseph  Fawcet, 
who  held  strong  republie.an  opinions.  He  came  tu  London  in 
1782,  still  nominally  a  minister,  to  regenerate  society  with  liis 
pen — a  real  enthusiast,  who  shrank  theoretically  from  no  con- 
clusions from  the  [)remises  whith  he  laid  down.  He  adopted 
the  principles  of  the  Encyclopaedists,  and  his  own  aim  was  tlie 
complete  overthrow  of  all  existing  institutions,  political,  social 
and  religious.  Ue  believed*  however,  that  calm  diicuaaion  wia 
the  only  thing  needftd  to  carry  evsry  diange^  and  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career  he  deprecated  aveiy  vpshmA 
to  violence.  He  was  a  philosophic  radical  in  the  sttietest  tense 
of  the  term. 

His  first  published  work  was  an  anonymous  Lift-  of  Lord 
Chatham  (1783).  Under  the  inappropriate  title  SkcS-hr^  of 
History  {1784)  he  published  umler  his  own  name  six  sermons 
on  the  characters  of  .Aan?:!.  Ihu:.iel  and  Jesus,  in  which,  though 
writing  in  the  character  of  an  orthodox  Calvinist,  he  enunciates 
the  proposition  "  God  Himself  has  no  right  to  be  a  tyrant." 
Introduced  by  Andrew  Kippis,  he  began  to  write  in  1 785  for  the 
Annual  Register  and  other  periodicals,  producing  also  three 
novels  now  forgotten.  The  "  SIcetchea  of  English  Histoiy  " 
written  for  the  Ammal  StgSikt  from  1785  onwud  still  desove 
study.  He  joined  a  dob  called  the  "  RewhitiQidtts,"  awl 
associated  much  with  Lord  Stanhope,  Home  Tooke  and  Hoi- 
croft.    His  clerical  character  was  now  coini>lelel\  <lropped. 

In  1703  Godwin  publishoii  his  great  work,  uii  (xjlilital  science, 
The  Inquiry  conftr/nn^  /'olilif.U  JuUiif.  and  its  Inliuente  cm 
General  Virtue  and  H  ippiness.  .Mlhoush  this  work  is  little 
known  and  less  read  now,  it  marks  a  phase  in  English  thought. 
Godwin  could  never  have  been  himself  a  worker  on  the  active 
stage  of  life.  But  he  was  none  the  less  a  power  behind  the 
workers,  and  for  its  political  effect,  Political  Justice  takes  its 
place  with  MOtcm's  Areopagitica,  with  Locke's  Essay  on  Bduca- 
tiom  and  with  Rousseau's  AmdU.  By  the  words  "political 
justice  **  the  anthor  meant  "  the  adoptioa  of  any  principle  of 
morality  and  truth  into  the  prtctioe  of  a  community,"  and  the 
work  was  therefore  an  inquiry  into  the  principles  of  society,  of 
government  and  of  mor.-ds.  For  many  years  (ru  lwin  had  been 
"  s.atisfied  that  monarchy  v^as  a  species  of  government  unavoid- 
ably cornipt,"  and  from  desiring  a  government  of  the  simplest 
construction,  he  gradually  came  to  consider  that  "government 
by  its  very  nature  counteracts  the  improvement  of  original 
mind."  Believing  in  the  perfectibility  of  the  race,  that  there  are 
no  innate  principles,  and  therefore  no  original  propensity  to  evil, 
he  ooBsidered  that  "  our  virtues  and  our  vkca  may  be  traced 
to  the  hwidentB  which  maka  the  Ustoiy  of  oar  Hvei,  and  if  these 
inddceta  CDidd  be  dhnMcd  of  every  inptoper  tendency,  vice 
would  be  extfrpatedfiraa  the  waikU"  All  control  of  nmn  by  man 
wa.<>  more  or  less  intolemUl^  and  tlw  day  would  come  when  each 
man,  doing  what  sccms  right  {n  his  own  eyes,  would  also  be 
doing  what  is  in  fart  best  for  the  community,  because  all  will  be 
giiided  by  prineijiles  of  pure  reason.  But  all  was  to  be  done  by 
disciission,  and  matured  change  resulting  from  discussion. 
Hence,  while  (iodwin  thoroughly  approved  of  the  philosophic 
schemes  of  the  precursors  of  the  Revolution,  he  was  as  far 
removed  as  Burke  himself  from  agreeing  with  the  way  in  which 
they  were  carried  out.  So  logical  and  uncompromising  a  thinker 
as  Godwin  conU  not  go  fisr  in  the  discussion  of  abstract  questknt 
without  enciting  the  most  llvcfy  cppositMn  in  Buttait  of  detailed 
opinion.  An  affectionate  son,  raid  ever  ready  to  give  of  hi* 
hard-earned  income  to  more  than  one  ne'er-do-well  brother,  he 
maintained  that  natural  relationship  had  no  claim  on  man,  nor 
was  gratitude  to  parents  or  benefaelors  anv  part  of  justice  or 
virtue.  In  a  day  when  the  penal  fo(!e  was  still  e.itremely  severe, 
he  argued  gravely  against  all  punishments,  not  only  that  of 
death.  Property  was  to  hdoog  to  Mm  who  most  wanted  It; 
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accumulated  property  was  a  monstrous  injustirc.  Hence 
marriage,  which  is  law,  is  ihc  worst  of  ull  laws,  arnl  as  property 
the  worst  of  all  properties.  A  man  so  paa«iuuicsa  as  Godwin 
could  venture  thus  to  argue  without  suspicion  that  he  did  so  only 
to  gntify  his  wayward  desires.  PottiODS  of  this  treatise,  and 
onlyportions,  found  ready  acceptance  IaUmW minds  which  were 
prepared  to  receive  thflm.  PecJiapB  no  000  Roeived  tbc  whole 
teaching  of  the  book.  But  it  c«ve  cobesloo  tai  voice  to  philo- 
sophic radicaliam;  it  was  the  manifesto  of  a  school  without 
which  liberalism  of  the  present  day  had  not  been.  Godwin 
himself  in  after  days  modified  his  communis" ir  views,  but  his 
strong  fceluig  for  iiiiiividualisni,  his  hatrei!  «{  all  restrictions  on 
liberty,  his  trust  in  man,  his  faith  in  the  powi  r  <if  r<  ason  remained; 
it  was  a  manifesto  which  enunciated  principles  mudifying  action, 
even  when  not  wholly  ruling  it. 

In  May  1794  Godwin  published  the  novel  of  Caleb  Williams, 
er  Things  as  Aey  art,  a  book  ut  which  the  political  object  is 
overlooked  by  many  readers  in  ttie  strong  interest  of  the  story. 
The  book  wu  dnnstiied  by  the  youngier  Cdauoi  ■»  Tkt  Inn 
Ckat.  Itbooeoitbefcwaov^oltkMtiawirbicbmybosaid 
stiD  to  live.'  A  theorist  who  fived  nlody  in  his  study,  Godwin 
yet  came  forward  holdly  to  stand  by  prisoners  arraigned  of  high 
treasiiM  in  that  same  year — 17Q4.  The  danger  to  persons  so 
cKargeil  w:',?  tlien  >^re:it,  and  he  (lelituTiUely  fiul  hinijiclf  into 
ihts  same  dar;ger  fur  his  fri<'nds-  Hut  when  his  own  iriai  was 
discussed  in  the  privy  eounril,  Pitt  sensibly  held  that  Political 
Justice,  the  work  on  winch  the  charge  could  l>est  have  been 
founded,  was  priced  at  three  guineas,  and  could  never  do  much 
harm  among  those  who  bad  n(<t  tha-o  sliiUingB  to  spare. 

From  this  time  Godwin  bec  iine  a  notabU  figure  in  London 
aodety,  and  there  was  scarcely  an  importaat  petaon  in  politics, 
«D  the  Liberal  side,  in  literature,  art  or  science,  who  diaes  not 
appear  familiarly  in  the  pages  of  Go<iwln'»  singular  diary.  For 
forty-eight  years,  beginning  in  17H8,  and  continuing  to  the  very 
end  of  his  life,  ( ,odwin  l<r[il  a  rec<ird  of  every  day,  of  the  work 
he  did,  the  books  he  read,  the  friends  he  saw.  Condensed  in  ".  he 
highest  degree,  the  diary  is  yet  easy  to  read  when  the  si>le  is 
once  mastered,  and  it  is  a  great  help  to  the  understanding  of  his 
cold,  methodical,  unimpassioned  character.  lie  carried  his 
method  into  every  detail  of  life,  and  lived  on  his  earnings  with 
extreme  frugality.  Until  hemadeakH«esumbytbepubUcatio)) 
of  Political  Justice,  be  lived  on  an  average  of  £t  so  a  year. 

In  t797,  th«  intervening  years  having  b«cn  spent  bi  strenuous 
literary  labour,  Godwin  married  Mary  Wdlstonecraft  (see 
Godwin,  Maky  WoixsroinscnAFT).  Since  both  held  the  same 
views  regartling  the  slavery  of  marriage,  am!  sln^o  they  '^rnl\ 
married  at  all  for  the  sake  of  |K>ssible  ofl^i'iini;,  tlie  marriage 
was  concealed  for  some  time,  and  the  happiness  of  the  awjued 
married  life  w-as  very  brief;  his  wife's  death  on  the  10th  of 
Se;>unibcr  left  {jo<lwin  prostrated  by  afHiction,  and  with  a 
charge  for  which  he  was  wholly  unfit — his  infant  daughter  Mary, 
and  her  stepsister,  Fanny  Imlay,  who  from  that  time  bore  the 
name  of  Gcnlwin.  His  unfitness  for  the  cares  of  a  family,  far 
more  than  love,  led  him  to  contract  •  second  marriage  with 
Mary  Jane  Clairmont  in  rSot.  She  was  a  widow  with  two 
children,  one  of  whom,  Cbn  Mary  Jane  ClBlnnaat,  became  the 
mistress  of  Lord  Byion*  ThesMWdHfsGodwfawaaenergetic 
and  painstaking,  but  a  harsh  stepmother;  and  !t  may  be 
i!(iuhle<I  whether  theihililreu  were  not  worse  ofT  tltnter  her  carc 
than  ibcy  weiuld  liave  been  ut.det  Godwin's  rjtf;iri  t. 

The  second  novel  \\hieh  [jroceedeil  Ironi  (_,<idwin's  pen  was 
called  St  Lton,  and  published  in  iv^xj.  it  is  chit-liy  n  markahle 
for  the  beautiful  portrait  of  Marguerite,  the  heroine,  drawn  from 
the  character  of  his  own  wife.  His  opinions  underwent  a  change 
in  the  direction  of  theism,  influenced,  he  says,  by  his  acquaintance 
with  Coleridge.  He  also  became  known  to  Wordsworth  and 
Lamb.  Study  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  led  to  the  produc- 
tion in  iSoo  of  the  Tragtdy af  Antoitio,  KemUe brought  it  out 
at  Drury  Lane,  but  the  failure  of  this  attempt  made  him  refuse 

'  y^'T  an  aitalyi<>is  '  if  C':i''!'  It'ii'.'i.im  >  see  the  rh,i;it>  r  on  "  Th'  <irlsts 
of  Kcvolution  in  Professor  E.  Dowden'*  The  t'rench  Hnxtiulion 
tmi  A^lisft  Utttottm  (1897). 


Abbas,  King  0}  Persia,  wliich  Godwin  offered  him  in  the  next 
year.  He  was  moreanooeaitul  withhiB£»/«4^CAMKfr,for  whidi 

he  received  £600. 

The  evcQts  of  Godwin's  life  were  few.  Under  the  advice  of 
the  second  Mrs  Godwin,  and  with  her  active  co-operation,  be 
carried  on  business  as  a  bookseller  under  the  paeudonyni  of 
Edward  Baldwin,  publisliing  several  useful  school  books  and 
books  for  children,  among  tbem  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb's 
from  Shakespeare.  But  the  speculation  was  unsuccessful,  and 
for  many  years  Godwin  struggled  with  constant  pecuniary 
difficulties,  lor  whirh  more  than  one  iubscriplion  was  raised 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  parl\  and  by  literary  men.  He 
became  bBnkrtipt  in  i.s.^j,  but  during  the  foliowiii)»  years  he 
arrompHshed  one  of  his  best  pieces  oi  wuik,  Ike  History  0]  the 
i'omty.iiKzvealth,  founded  on  pamphlets  and  original  documents, 
which  ^liil  retains  cooKiderable  value.  In  1833  the  government 
of  Earl  Grey  conferred  Upon  him  the  ol&ce  known  as  ycamaB 
usher  of  the  eichequer,  to  which  woe  attached  apaitmsDla  in 
Palace  Yatd,  where  he  died  00  the  7th  of  April  1S36. 

In  his  own  time,  by  his  WlitiDiS  and  by  his  conversation, 
Godwin  had  a  great  power  of  influencing  men,  and  especially 
young  men.  Though  his  character  would  seem,  front  nuich 
which  is  found  in  his  writings,  and  from  anecdotes  told  by  those 
who  slill  remrnd/iT  him,  to  have  bei  n  unsympathetic,  it  was  not 
Jit)  undcr.ilocKl  by  cnlhuiiiabUc  yi.unc  people,  who  hung  on  his 
words  as  those  of  a  prophet.  The  n;o>,t  remarkable  of  t  hese  w  ,js 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  who  in  the  glowing  dawn  of  his  genius 
turned  to  Godwin  as  his  teacher  and  guide.  The  last  of  the  long 
series  of  young  men  who  .<>at  at  Godwin's  feet  was  Ikiward  I^tton 
Bulwer,  afterwards  Lord  Lytton,  whose  early  ronsaOes  wew 
formed  after  those  of  God«dn,  and  wbo,  in  Entf/tM  ilraai,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  story  as  arranged,  and  the  plan  to  a  oonaidersbla 
extent  sketched  out,  by  Godwin,  whose  age  and  failing  health 
prevented  him  from  completing  it.  Godwin's  character  appears 
in  the  wor^l  liKhl  in  connexion  with  Shelley.  His  early  corre- 
spondence \'.ith  Shelley,  wdiiih  hpjran  in  i<Sii,  is  remark^dde  for 
its  (genuine  goexl  sei:se  and  kindness;  but  when  Shelley  <arried 
out  the  principles  of  the  author  oi  PoiiiKui  Juslitc  in  eloping 
with  Mary  Godwin,  Godwin  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  that 
would  have  been  unjustifiable  in  a  man  of  ordinary  views,  and 
was rfdicnioHS in  the Uj^t  of  his  professions.  He  was  not ,  more- 
over, too  proud  to  accept  £1000  from  his  son-in-kw,  and  afur 
the  reconciliation  foUowbg  on  Shelley's  marriage  in  1816,  he 
eontbtued  to  demand  money  until  Shelley's  death.  His  character 
had  no  doubt  suffered  under  his  long  embarrassments  and  his 
unhappy  marriage. 

Godwin's  more  Important  wor!:s  are — The  Inquiry  rotuerning 
Polituai  Justice,  and  its  Influence  on  Gcncrai  Virtue  and  Happiness 
(t/W);  Things  as  they  are,  or  the  Adventures  of  Caleb  HiViams 
(1794);  The  Intjuircf.  a  jr'rjVi  f(  /^.^M;•.<  117071;  Mimoirs  of  the 
Author  of  the  Rif  his  "(  l('i7i;.'i>!  h-ott,  u  lair  oj  :he  Sixteenth 

Century  ft~o«));  Antonto,  a  Jtaiiedy  iisii,:ii;  ihe  I.ifr  of  Ckeurer 
(1803;;  r.'..c.i!.',  .1  Hovel  (1805);"  h'.uilkm-r,  (I  Trl-.g,,:,!'.  ii.'m>7i; 
Essay  on  Scbukhrci  (1809);  inn  of  Edi^urd  and  John  Phtltps,  the 
.Sebhrws  of  Afilton  Hcndmile,  a  Tale  of  tite  Timts  «f  Crom- 

veil  (1817);  Of  Poputalicn,  an  answer  to  Mai  thus  (1820);  History 
of  the  Commonwealth   (1824-1828);  Cloudesley,  a  Sacel  JiS^o);* 
Thoughts  on  Man,  a  series  of  Essays  [li^ii) ;  Lives  0/ tht  Necromanrrrs 
(l'*'^;*,        vnhiriic  of  e^'.iys  was  ,t!«.->  mllrrtcd  from  his  tjapf  fs  .ind 
pul.4l-lu  d  ill  I  S7  ^,       li  il  lor  p.;lilir.il  1.  .11  l>\  \\.-,  ii,i::j;hter  Nlr^  ^heHrV. 

Sldiiy  utiier  !thort  and  anonymous  works  proceeded  Irom  his  ever 

busy  pen,  butn)axnrai«iR<eoowemble,andallarefof|otten.  Godwin's 

life  was  nubtished  in  1876  in  two  volume*,  under  the  title  W^iam 

Godvin,  his  Friends  and  Contemporaries,  bv  C.  Ke(;an  Paul.  The 
best  estimate  of  his  literary  position  is  that  given  by  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen  in  hi?  English  Thought  in  the  iSlh  Century  (ii.  364-381 ;  ed., 
Ii>02).    Sec  also  the  article  on  \Villi.im  Giwiwin  in  \V.  HazUtt's 

The  .Spirit  of  the  Age  W^:^^\  oiil  "  Coriwin  .sm!  Shelley  "  in  Sir  L. 
Stephen's //oiirj  ««  u  /      . '         I        ■  I   iSi,j  i. 

GODWIN-AUSTEN.  ROBERT  AU^RED  CLOYNB  (1808-1884). 
English  geologist,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry  £,  Austen,  was 
bom  on  the  17th  of  March  1S08.  He  was  educated  at  Orid 
College,  Oiford,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in  1S50U  He 

afterwards  entered  Lincoln's  inn.  in  183,?  he  married  the  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  General  Sir  Henry  T.  Godwin,  K.C.li., 
and  he  took  the  additional  name  of  Godwin  by  Royal 
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ita  1854.  At  Oifiml  w  a  puipQ  of  WIBitni  Backtaad  lie  became 

deeply  interested  in  geoloKy,  and  soon  afterwards  becon^Ini; 
acquainted  with  De  la  Beche,  he  was  inspired  by  that  ^r^at 
master,  and  assisted  him  by  making  .-i  gi-ologinil  m-.ip  of  ihc 
neighbourhood  of  Nekton  Abbot,  which  w^a  cmlnKliid  in  ilit; 
CcoloKicjl  Survts'  nKt[).  He  also  published  an  elaborate  mi  moir 
"On  the  Geology  oi  the  South-East  of  Devonshire"  (Truiui. 
CcW.  Soc.  ser.  2,  vol.  viii.).  His  attention  was  next  directed  to 
the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Surrey,  his  home-county,  his  estates 
being  situated  at  Chilworth  and  Shalford  near  Guildford.  Later 
he  dealt  with  tlie  superficial  aocumulatioiia  faorderiog  the  I^nglish 
Chanael,  and  irith  lJu  enatic  hotdden  ol  Sdiea.  In  1855  be 
brou^  before  the  Oeoksical  Society  of  UnhImi  hb  cdebnued 
paper  "  On  the  poeriUe  Exteaaioa  nf  the  Cul-Measum  beneath 
the  South-Eastem  part  of  EnglamI,"  in  which  he  |X)inted  out 
on  well-considered  theoretical  grounds  the  likelihood  of  coal- 
measiiri's  IkIhk  somi'  d.iy  reached  in  that  area.  In  this  article 
be  also  .-idvtK  atcii  ihv  f ruslnvilcr  origin  of  the  Olii  RltI  Sand- 
Stone,  and  (lisi-usj^cii  the  relations  of  that  formation,  and  ol  ihc 
Devonian,  to  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous,  lie  wai  elected 
F.R.S.  in  i84g.  and  in  i86j  he  was  awarded  the  Wollaslon  medal 
by  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
styled  by  Sir  K.  L  Murchison  "  pre-eminently  the  ph>  si>:;d 
Bcoitapber  of  byfone  peiioda."  Me  died  at  Shalford  House 
near  GulMloid  on  the  95th  of  November  1884. 

Hia  eon.  Lieut.-CoIanel  Henry  Haveumm  GoowtN-AirsTEK 
(h.  tSi4),  entered  the  army  in  1851.  and  Mfved  for  many  years 
cin  '.he  Trij^diiuniutrical  bur\'fy  ol  India,  retiring  in  1877.  Hc 
pave  much  dt;t;niiun  to  puoloKv.  jut  ii  more  especially  dis- 
tin^'uishud  for  his  rc-scMichi's  on  the  natural  hi--;ior\'  ol  India 
and  a;.,  ;lie  niithor  of  I  iic  Land  and  Freshwater  Mfi'usca  oj  huita 
(i88.'-iS.S; 

eODWINE  (d.  1053),  son  of  Wulfnoth,  eail  of  the  Wcst- 
Sawns,  the  leading  Englishman  in  the  first  half  of  the  nth 
century.  His  birth  and  origin  are  utterly  uncertain;  but  be 
roM  to  power  early  in  Canute's  reign  and  was  an  carl  in  lotS. 
He  received  in  marriage  Gytba,  a  onmexion  of  the  king's,  and 
in  loiobecameeailof  the  Weat-Saxons.  On  thedeatb  of  Canute 
in  1035  he  Joined  with  Queen  Emma  in  supporting  the  claim 
of  Hardicantitc,  the  son  of  Canute  and  Emma,  to  the  crown  of 
his  father,  in  opjiosition  to  Lcofric  and  the  northrm  [larty  who 

5ti[ip>Trtri|  Harold  llarefoot  (sec  IIaRDICANUTK),  to^i'llu'r 
the,-  hi  Id  W'csnc.x  for  Hardicanutf,  ihc'  .fthi  linf;  -lilfrrii.  ^un  in' 
tmma  by  her  lortix-r  husband  ,'fltheircd  II.,  iauded  in  England 
in  the  hope  of  winiiiu^  back  his  father's  crown;  but  falling  into 
the  hands  of  Gotlwinc,  hc  and  his  followers  were  cruelly  done  to 
death.  On  the  death  of  Hardicanute  in  1042  Godwine  was 
foremost  in  pron»ting  the  election  of  £dward  (the  Confessor) 
to  ibc  vacant  throne.  He  was  now  the  first  man  in  thcltingdom, 
though  his  ponier  was  atiU  baianoed  by  that  of  the  other  great 
earls.  Leofiic  of  Merda  and  Sward  of  Northumberland  His 
sons  Sweyn  and  Harold  were  promoted  to  earldoms;  and  his 
daughter  Eadgyth  was  married  to  the  king  (1045).  His  pohcy 
w.Ls  sirongly  national  in  opposition  to  the  marked  Normanizing 
[(■nduncies  of  the  king.  Bci>vtL:i  him  and  Edward's  fon-ign 
favourites,  particul.irly  Ro'ic-rt  ol  JunaL^Ls.  '.here  was  di-idly 
feud.  1  he  appointment  ot  Robert  to  the  arclibLihopric  of  Canier- 
buiy  in  1051  marks  the  decUne  of  Godwine's  power;  and  in  the 
same  year  a  series  of  outrages  committed  by  one  of  the  king's 
foreign  favourites  led  to  a  breach  between  the  king  and  the  earl, 
wliich  culminated  in  the  exile  of  the  latter  with  all  his  family  (see 
Edwabd  tbz  CoMmsoa).  But  next  year  Godwine  returned  in 
triumph;  and  at  a  great  meeting  hdd  ouiaide  London  he  and 
his  family  were  restored  to  all  their  offices  and  possessions, 
and  the  archbishop  and  many  other  Xormans  were  Ij.mistu'd. 
In  the  followine  N'car  Liodwuie  was  smitfen  '.silli  a  la  at  ihu 
king's  tablu,  and  diol  three  days  later  on  ihi-  i  ^ih  ol  ,\pril  1053. 

Godwine  appears  lo  have  had  Steven  sons,  three  of  whom — 
King  Harold,  Gyrth  and  Leofu  ine— were  killed  at  ffastings; 
two  others.  VX  uiinoth  and  i£lf^,  are  oi  little  importance; 
anotber  «'as  Earl  Tostig  (f.w.).  Tbe  eldest  son  was  Sweyn,  or 
Swegen  (d.  io$2),  wbo  wia  outlawed  for  seducing  £adgifu 


abbess  of  Leoninttcr.  After  fighting  for  the  kuig  of  Denmark 

he  returned  to  "^BtTwid  in  1049,  when  his  mtider  of  hb  OOiuIn 

Ikiini  ompetled  him  to  leave  England  for  the  second  time. 

In  iC'iO,  ho-.vc\  er,  lie  reKainerl  his  earldom,  and  in  1051  !ie  s!iare<t 
his  lathers  cxik.  To  utuiic  lor  Uic  muxder  ol  iicorii,  Swcyii 
«  cnt  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  on  the  return  journey 
hc  died  on  the  2<sth  of  September  lo^?,  raet'tin^  his  death, 
according  to  one  aeeounl,  al  ihi-  liands  of  the  Saracens. 

OODWIT,  a  word  of  uiiknowu  origin,  the  name  commo.-il>' 
applied  to  a  marsh-bird  in  great  repute,  when  fattened,  for  die 
table,  and  itotnerly  abundant  in  the  fens  of  Norfolk,  the  I^e 
of  Ely  and  UnooliuliiK.  In  Timer's  days  (is44)  it  was  worth 
three  times  as  vnck  sa  a  snipe,  and  at  the  same  peroid  Behua 
said  of  it—"  Ccst  vn  Oyseau  es  delices  des  Fr&ncoys."  Ouaubon, 
who  I-atinizcd  its  name  "  Dd  ingeKtum  {Ephmeridcs,  tpth 
September  i6ti).  was  told  by  the  "  ornilkotrophaeus  "  he  visited 
at  Wisbech  thai  in  I.ondon  it  fetched  twenty  perct.  Its  fame 
as  a  delicacy  is  |)er]>eluated  by  many  later  enters,  Ben  Jonson 
amon^'  tliein,  and  renn.mt  says  that  in  his  lime  '1  ■;(.>'j)  it  sold  for 
half-a-crowri  or  live  shillings.  Under  the  name  godwit  two 
perfectly  distinct  species  of  British  birds  were  included,  but  that 
which  seems  to  ha\-e  been  ef.pocially  prized  is  known  lo  modem 
orniihoLi igists  as  tiie  black  tailed  godwtt,  lAmosa  aegocrpkaltt, 
formerly  called,  from  ita  loud  ay,  a  yarwbelp,'  shneker  or 
barker,  in  the  dktiicta  It  ifw  pncUoe  of  netting 

this  bird  in  large  nnmben  during  the  spring  and  summer,  coupled 
with  the  gradual  reclamation  of  the  fens,  to  which  it  resorted, 
h.is  now  rendered  it  b  it  a  visitor  in  England;  and  it  probably 
ceaseii  from  bree<iin^' regularly  in  linRLmdin  1824  or  thereabouts, 
though  ■.ir.der  frivonratile  conditions  it  ni.iy  h  ixc  occasionally 
l.iid  lis,  eggs  lor  sorac  ihirty  years  later  or  more  (Stevenson, 
BirJi  of  Norfolk,  ii.  250).  This  godwit  is  a  species  of  wide 
range,  reaching  Iceland,  where  it  is  called  Jnrdraeka  (  =  earth- 
raker),  in  summer,  and  occurring  numerously  in  India  in  w^inter. 
Its  chief  breeding-quarters  seem  to  extend  from  Holland  east- 
wards to  the  south  of  Russia.  The  second  British  species  is  that 
which  is  known  as  the  bar-tailed  godwit,  L.  lapfionka,  and  this 
seems  to  have  never  been  more  than  a  bird  of  doubk  passage 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  arriving  in  large  flocks  on  the  South 
coast  about  the  12th  of  May,  and.  after  staying  a  few  days, 
proceeding  to  the  riorth-castward.  It  is  known  to  breed  in 
I^aplaaJ,  but  its  eggs  are  of  great  rarity.  Towards  autumn 
the  young  visit  the  English  co.vsfs,  and  a  few  of  them  remain, 
together  with  some  of  the  other  species,  in  fnvmirable  .situations 
throughout  the  winter.  One  of  the  local  n.  rms  by  which  the 
bar-tailed  godwit  is  known  to  the  Norfolk  gunners  is  scamell, 
a  word  which,  in  the  mouth  of  C;Uil>an  ( Tempest,  11.  ii.).  hssbeCQ 
the  cause  of  much  perplexity  to  Shakespearian  critics. 

The  godwits  belong  to  the  group  Imieotae,  and  are  about  as 
big  as  a  tame  p^ieon,  but  possess  Img  legs,  and  a  king  bill  with 
a  slight  upward  turn.  It  Is  believed  that  in  the  genus  Limosa 
the  fcm.ilc  is  larger  than  (he  male.  While  the  winter  plumage 
is  of  a  solder  greyish-brown,  the  breeding-dress  is  marked  by  a 
Iirerinn-.ir.ance  of  bright  bay  or  chest (uii.  rendering  the  wearer 
a  VI TV  ai-aui  :fu!  object.  The  black  taileil  ^'ndivit,  ihough  Varying 
a  ^.lod  dt.ii  in  si/e,  is  constantly  l.irtter  than  ihc  b.ir  railed,  and 
especially  longer  in  the  legs.  The  species  may  be  further  distin- 
guished by  the  former  having  the  proximal  third  of  the  tail-quills 
pure  white,  and  the  distal  two-tliirds  black,  with  a  ntirrow  white 
margin,  while  the  latter  has  the  same  feathers  Ijarred  with 
black  and  white  alternately  far  nearly  their  whole  length. 

America  possesses  two  spedes  d  the  genus,  the  veiy  kegs 
marbled  godwit  or  marUB,  L.  fidoa,  sasOy  reoo^iised  by  its  tiiss 
and  the  buff  colour  of  its  anOaries,  and  the  smaller  Hudsonian 
Kod'.vii,  L.  huJtonica,  which  has  its  axillaries  of  a  deep  black, 
Tiui  htsl,  though  less  numerous  than  its  congener,  seems  to 
range  over  the  wliole  of  ilie  cuntirK  nt,  breeding  in  the  extreme 
north,  while  i!  has  been  olitancd  also  in  the  Strait  of  Mageliaq 
and  the  Talkland  Ishimis.  d he  first  seems  not  to  go  farther 
southward  than  the  Antilles  and  the  Isthmus  oi  Panama. 

■  This  name  aeemsto  have  survived  in  Whelp  Moor,  near  Brandon, 
in  Sufiolk. 
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From  Asia,  or  at  least  its  eastern  part,  two  species  hftve 
been  described.  One  of  them,  L.  mdanuroidts,  differs  only 
from  L.  aegeicpiulj  ii\  ks  sm.iller  si^e,  aud  is  believed  lo  breed 
in  Amurland,  wialeriog  in  the  i&luida  of  tlie  Pttdfic,  New 
iSeahod  ud  Awtnllk.  The  other,  L.  «n#]i|Hilb,  jl  doaely 
allkKl  to  and  often  mistalcen  for  L.  t^tiriM,  fmm  nMdl  it 
cUefly  iffleis  by  having  the  rump  bwred  like  tin  t«fl.  TU» 
wu  found  breeding  in  the  extreme  north  of  Siberu  by  Dr  von 
Middendorff,  and  ranges  to  Australia,  vhence  It  was,  like  the 

las'    fr-.'        .  rll.-'  1  by  Gould.  (A.  N,l 

GO£B£N,  AUGUST  KARL  VON  (i8i5-i8«o),  I'russiun 
general  o:  infatilry,  eame  of  old  Hanoverian  stock.  Born  .u 
Siade  oil  the  loih  of  DtiLinber  1816,  he  aspired  from  his  carliesL 
yours  to  the  Pruisiaii  service  rather  than  that  of  his  own  country, 
niul  at  the  age  ot  seventeen  obtained  a  commission  in  the  14th 
regiment  of  Prussian  infantry.  But  there  was  little  scope  there 
for  the  activities  of  a  young  and  energetic  subaltern,  and,  leaving 
the  service  in  1836,  he  entered  the  Carlist  army  campaigning  in 
Spain.  In  the  five  campaigns  which  he  nukde  in  the  service  of 
I>aii  Carlos  be  bad  many  and  vaiious  viciasitudea  ot  fortune. 
Bobad  MlfMlght  for  twonODths  when  hefel^aevenly  wouwled, 
into  tbe  bands  of  the  Spanbb  Ruyai  troops.  After  ei^t  months' 
detention  be  escaped,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  captured 
again.  This  time  his  imprisonment  was  long  and  {>ainful,  and 
on  two  orcasions  he  was  compelled  to  draw  lots  for  his  life  with 
his  teiiow-captivcs.  When  released,  he  served  till  1840  with 
distinction.  In  that  year  he  made  his  ".i>'  luck,  a  beggar 
without  means  or  tlothing,  to  Prus-sia.  The  C'.irhst  liesif enrin!- 
colonel  «ab.  sla<:l  to  be  re-admitted  into  the  rrusnian  servirrj  a--,  a 
second  lieutvnaQC,  but  he  was  still  young,  and  few  subailcrna 
could  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  claim  five  years'  meritorious 
war  service.  In  a  few  years  we  lind  him  serving  as  captain  on  t  he 
Great  General  Staff,  and  in  1848  he  bad  tbe  good  fortune  to  be 
transferred  to  the  staff  of  tbe  IV.  amy  cotpa,  1^  immediale 
fnpetior  beiag  Major  von  Moltke.  Tbe  two  "  condng  men  " 
becanie  fast  bkoda,  and  their  Bratvalciteea  was  new  d&H^ 
In  tbe  Baden  nisunw^ion  Goeben  served  with  distinction  on  the 
staff  of  Prince  WiUiam,  the  future  emperor.  Stafi  and  regimental 
duty  (as  usual  in  the  Prussian  service)  alternated  for  some  years 
after  this,  till  in  iS6j  he  heLanie  major -^'eneral  corijmanding  the 

a6th  infantry  brigade.  In  i860,  it  should  be  mentioned,  he 
was.  presc  nt  with  the  Spaoisb  troops  in  Moracoo,  snd  look  part 
in  the  battle  of  Tctuan. 

In  the  tirst  oi  I'rus.sia's  great  wars  (1864)  he  distinguished 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  brigade  at  R.arkchiill  and  Sondcrburg. 
In  tbe  war  of  1866  Lieutenant-Gene ral  von  (ioeben  commanded 
the  13th  division,  of  which  his  old  brigade  formed  part,  and, 
in  this  higher  sphere,  once  more  displayed  the  qualities  of  a  bom 
leader  and  skilful  taaidan.  He  beM  aloiaat  independent 
commaiid  witti  cooiplaiotts  suooeM  la  tbe  actfonaof  Dermhadt, 
Latthch,  KfarfngfiM,  AachaSenbuiy,  Gesthdieiin,  Tauber- 
Btschofsbetm  and  WOnboig.  Tbe  mobilisation  of  1870  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  VIII.  (Rhineland)  army  corps,  forming 
part  of  the  First  Army  under  Stcinmetz.  It  was  his  resolute  and 
energetic  K'ading  that  contributed  mainly  to  the  victory  of 
Spichercn  ibth  .August),  and  won  the  oiil>  laurt-l^  gained  on  the 
Prussian  right  wing  .11  (.Jrax  elolle  ( iS',h  Atiguit  y  L  iu;er  ,Maiiieullei 
the  VIII.  corps  look  part  in  the  operations  about  Amiens  and 
Bapaume,  and  on  the  Sth  of  January  rSyi  Cioeben  succeeded 
that  general  in  the  eommami  of  the  First  .'\rmy,  with  which  be 
had  served  throughout  the  campaign  as  a  corps  commander. 
A  fortnight  later  be  had  brought  the  war  in  northern  France 
to  a  brilhant  condusion,  by  the  deciiiivc  victory  of  St  Quentin 
(iStb  and  >9th  January  1871).  Tbe  dose  of  the  Franco-German 
War  left  Goeben  one  of  the  most  dntbigunfaed  men  in  tbe 
victorious  army.  He  was  colonel  of  tbe  38th  infontry,  and  had 
the  grand  cross  of  the  Iron  Cross.    He  commanded  the  VIII. 

corps  at  Cijlilenx  until  his  death  in  iSSo. 

General  v<m  Coeben  left  man\  w  ritings.  His  memoirs  are  to 
be  found  in  hi.s  works  I'j'ir  J.^hrc  ill  Spdiiiru  (Hanover,  1841), 
Reise-md  Lagerbritje  aus  Sfanien  und  vom  spanischm  Metre  in 
UorMtt  (Hanovtr,  iMg)  and  is  tbe  Datmatadt  AOtuKtlm 


if  itUUneitutig.  The  former  French  port  (Queuleu)  at  Meta  was 
renamed  Goeben  after  him,  and  the  j8th  infantry  bears  his  name. 
.\  statue  of  Goeben  by  Schaper  was  erected  at  Coblctu  in  1884. 

Sei'  Zi  rnir,,  Uas  Lehtn  des  Genercl:  Au^u<t  ton  Goflfn  {2  \o\-i., 
Berlin,  1  Sijs- 1  Sij;  1 .  |I.  Barth, /I.  troit  (,'«(  ''.<■«  (licrlin,  ii/o<j:i  ;  and,  for 
his  share  in  the  war  of  1870-71 ;  H.  Kunz,  Der  Ftldsug  im  N,  und 
M.W.  AonAmeiksfCw-j^/  (Bcriin.  1889),  and  the  14th  Moaognmli 
oftlieGfcatGuieialStBfi  (it)9i)'  — ^-r- 

OOEIB.  MICHAEL  JAN  DB  (i8f&-igo<)^,  Dutch  orientalist, 
was  bom  in  Fricsland  in  1836.  He  dc  voted  hiin.sdl  at  an  early 
age  to  the  study  of  oriental  l.inguagcs  and  became  especially 
Ijroticical  in  Arabic,  under  the  guidance  ot  Dozy  and  Ju\  riboll, 
to  whom  he  was  afterwards  an  intimate  friend  and  colleague. 
He  tc«)k  his  degree  of  doctor  at  Leiden  in  i860,  and  then  studied 
for  a  year  in  Oxford,  where  he  examined  and  collated  the  Bodleian 
Mi»i3.  of  Idrisi  (part  being  published  in  1666,  in  collaboration 
with  R.  P.  Dozy,  as  DeseripUon  de  I'Afhguc  et  de  I'Espagne). 
About  the  same  time  he  wrote  Mtmoires  de  VkiilMn  it  de  la 
gtographie  orientales,  and  edited  ExpugnaHo  rtgi^nvm.  b 
«S{^,  on  the  death  ofI>oggr,lie  became  Acal^  professor  at  Leiden, 
wtiiing  in  He  died  on  the  lytb  of  May  1909.  Though 

pedmpa  Dot  a  teacher  of  the  first  order,  he  widded  a  great 
inlhieoce  during  his  long  professoriate  not  only  over  his  pupils, 
but  over  theologians  and  e.istern  administrators  who  attended 
his  lectures,  and  his  man)  editions  of  .\rabii:  te.x;.s  have  t>een  of 
li-jc  highest  value  to  scholars,  the  most  im[iortant  being  his  great 
edition  of  Tabar!,  Though  entirely  avi-rse  from  politics,  he  took 
a  keen  interest  iti  the  municifial  atl.iirs  of  l.ciden  and  tiiade  a 
Special  study  oi  elementary  education.  He  took  the  leading  part 
in  the  International  Congress  of  Orientalists  at  Algiers  in  1905. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Institut  de  France,  was  awarded  the 
German  Order  of  Merit,  and  received  an  honorary  doctorate  of 
Cambridge  University.  At  his  death  he  was  president  of  the 
newly  formed  International  Association  of  Acadonies  of  Sckaoc: 
Ammig  bis  chief  works  are  PragmaUa  kUtoricorum  Arabktmm 
(rS69-ig7r):  iNwai*  «f  MttUm  Hh  at-WOid  (1873) ;  BOtt^uea 
geographorum  AfMmum  (1870-1894);  AnnaJs  of  Jabari 
(1879-1901);  edition  of  llm  Qutaiba's  biographies  (1904); 
of  the  traveb  of  Ibn  Jubaye  (hk-.  siH  vol.  of  (libb  Memorial), 
lie  was  also  the  chief  editor  of  the  K>u.  yiio{>iudi'j  of  Islam  (vols, 
i.-iii.),  and  contributed  many  articles  to  periodicals.  He  wrote 
for  the  gth  and  the  present  edition  of  the  Encydopaedia 
Lirilan  nii-i. 

GOES.  DAMIAO  OB  (1502-1574),  Port  uguese  humanist,  was 
born  of  a  patrician  family  at  Alemquer,  in  February  1502. 
Under  King  John  III.  he  was  employed  abroad  for  many  years 
from  1523  on  diplomatic  and  commercial  missiona»  and  he 
travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  He  was  iitflmate 
with  the  leading  scholars  of  the  time,  was  acquainted  withLatlNr 
and  other  Protestant  divines,  and  In  ijjs  became  tbe  pupD  and 
friend  of  EiMmus.  Goes  took  Us  degree  at  Fadua  in  1538  after 
a  four  years' eoiBMi  In  I5s7,  attbeiartaoceof  his  friend  Cardinal 
Sadolelo,  he  undertook  to  mediate  between  the  Church  and  the 

Lutherans,  bii:  failed  through  !t:e  attitude  of  the  Protestants. 
He  FTiairied  in  hUitjdeis  a  rich  and  noble  Dutch  lady.  D.  Joanna 
fie  llargen.  and  settled  at  Louvsiii.  then  the  literarv'  centre  of 
the  Low  Countries,  where  he  was  living  in  i;  |;  when  the  hrench 
besieged  the  to'.s  n.  lie  %sas  given  the  ecimm.anci  of  the  defending 
forces,  and  saved  Louvain,  but  was  taken  prisuaer  and  confined 
for  nine  mouths  in  France,  till  he  obtained  his  freedom  by  a 
heavy  ransom.  He  was  rewarded,  however,  by  a  grant  of  arms 
from  Charles  V.  He  finally  returned  to  Portugal  in  1545,  with 
a  view  of  becoming  tutor  to  tlie  king's  son,  but  he  failed  to 
obtain  ibis  post,  owing  to  tbe  denundatkms  of  Father  Simon 
Rodriguei,  pniviBdal  of  the  Jesuits,  who  accused  Goes  of 
favouring  the  Lntlwran  doctrines  and  of  berog  a  dlsdpie  of 
Erasmus.  Nevertheless  in  1548  he  was  ai^mtcd  chief  keeper 
of  the  archives  and  royal  chronicler,  and  at  once  introduced 

some  mueh-neeiled  reforms  Into  the  admini.st rati<m  c'f  his  olTlcC. 

In  1558  lie  w.as  given  a  commission  to  write  a  history  of  the 
reign,  of  King  Manoel,  a  task  pn'viously  conlnied  10  Jolo  dc 
Barros,  but  relinquished  by  him.  It  was  an  onerous  undertalung 
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the  miseries  as  well  at  idate  the  glories  of  the  period,  and  so  to 
oSeiid  Mine  of  Uw  moat  powofol  faoiiUca.  Goes  Jiad  ainady 
written  a  ChrmieU  of  Prince  Jolin  (afterwaidt  |oln  H.),  and 
when,  after  more  tban  eight  years'  labour,  he  produced  the  First 
Part  of  his  Chronicle  of  King  ManocI  (t.<;<S6),  a  chorus  of  attacks 

gTCCtC<l  it,  the  c[iilii>n  was  <li-stroy(n!.  ami  \n-  u.ii  ujinptllcii  to 
issue  a  rcviM-d  version.  He  broughl  out  llie  three  uliicr  pans 
in  1566-1567,  though  chapters  23  to  27  of  the  Third  I'art  were 
so  mutilated  by  the  censorship  thai  "he  ]>rinled  text  dilTers 
largely  from  the  MS.  Hitherto  (loes,  iioiwittistanding  his  Liberal- 
ism, had  escaped  the  Inquisition,  though  in  1540  his  Fides, 
rdigia,  moresqae  Aeihiopum  had  been  prohibited  by  the  chief 
inquisitor.  Cardinal  D.  Uenriqtie;  but  the  denunciation  of 
Father  Rodi^guet  in  1345,  which  had  been  vainly  renewed  in 
iSSO,  WW  now  brausht  into  action,  and  in  1571  he  was  arrested 
to  stand  his  triaL  There  aeema  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Inquisi- 
tion made  itself  on  this  occasion,  as  on  others,  the  instrument  of 
private  enmity;  for  e<ghteen  months  Goes  lay  ill  in  prison,  and 
then  he  was  eoiideraiied,  though  he  had  lived  for  thirty  years  as 
a  faithful  Catholic,  and  the  worst  thai  could  be  proved  against 
him  was  that  in  his  youth  he  had  spoken  agiiinst  Indulgences, 
disbelieved  in  auricular  confession,  and  consorted  with  heretics. 
He  was  sentenced  to  a  term  of  reclusion,  and  his  property  was 
confiscated  to  the  crown.  After  he  had  abjured  his  errors  in 
piivmte,  he  was  sent  at  the  end  of  1572  to  do  penance  at  the 
aKuiaateiy  of  Batalha.  Later  he  was  allowed  to  return  home 
to  Akmquer,  lAtte  be  died  on  the  joth  of  laaaaiy  1574.  He 
WIS  iMiiied  hi  the  dwnii  of  Ifana  ScalMim  da  Vaim. 

Damiio  de  Goc*  was  a  man  of  wide  ctdtuie  and  genial  and 
court'y  manners,  a  skilled  musician  and  a  good  linguist.  He 
wrote  both  Portuguese  and  Latin  with  classic  strength  and 
simplicity,  and  his  style  is  free  from  affectation  and  rhetorical 
ornamenLs.  His  portrait  by  Albrccht  Diircr  shows  an  open, 
intelligent  face,  and  the  record  of  his  life  proves  him  to  have 
btta  upright  and  fearless.  His  prosperity  doubtless  excited 
fll-wQl,  but  above  all,  his  ideas,  advanced  for  Portugal,  his  foreign 
ways,  outspokenness  and  honesty  contributed  to  the  tragedy 
of  his  end,  at  a  time  when  the  foroee  of  ignorant  reacthm  held 
the  aacwidant.  He  had,  it  may  be  piesnmed,  given  some  um- 
brage to  the  court  by  coodemnlagi  hi  the  CAmitefs  tf  King 
Uanoel,  the  royal  hogratttude  to  diittafnlriwd  pnblie  servants, 
though  he  received  a  pension  and  other  rewards  for  that  work, 
and  he  had  certaii-.ly  uiTended  the  nobility  by  his  administration 
of  the  archive  oiiite  and  by  exposing  false  genealogical  claims 
in  his  Sobiiiario.  He  paid  the  i>eiialiy  for  telling  the  truth,  as 
he  knew  it,  in  an  age  when  an  historian  had  to  choose  between 
flattery  of  the  great  and  silence.  The  C'/tr'  d/  King  Sftinorl 
was  the  first  olhcial  history  of  a  Portuguese  reign  to  be  written 
in  a  critical  ^>irit,  and  Damiio  de  Goes  has  the  honour  of  having 
been  the  first  Portuguese  royal  chronicler  to  deserve  the  name 
of  an  UatorisD. 

His  Portiiuuew  works  itirlude  Chronua  do  fflifissimo  rti  Pom 
Emanuel  Ipins  i.  Pan  I  ii  ,  Li--.bon.  1566,  (xirts  iii.  and  iv..  i7i. 
1567).  Otner  editions  appeared  in  Lisbon  in  1619  and  1749  and  in 
Coimbra  in  1790.  Chronica  do  principe  Dom  Jmim  (Lisbon,  1558), 
with  subsequent  editions  in  1567  and  1724  in  Lisbon  and  in  I790  in 
Coimbra.  Ltpftf  Marco  TvUio  Cictnm  ckamado  Cotoai  Mayor 
{\  I  nice.  1538).  This  is  a  translation  of  Cicero's  De  tauettOe,  His 
Liitin  Morkfi,  nuhlisheil  «,'p;irati'l\ .  eninpriM-:  fi)  I^gatio  miKni  im- 
prralons  PresbiUri  Joannis,  d'c.  I Wntwerp.  1  :  (3)  Lrj'i.'n'  j  .'r , 
Klhtopitw  rrfii.  cVr,  fHolo'^na,  i.S.^.^I ;  (t,)  Commfninrii  rerum  f^a!<irum 
tn  India  ll.ouv.iiii,  15, i';):  '.V  Fidet.  rriii^io,  morisquf  Aelhtopum 
(Lou  vain,  I54o),incor(M>ratink!  .\os.(i)and  (2)  ;(0//(jpi;H«i(  Lou  vain. 
lS4a):  (6)  AtmuU  epttlMae  Sadekti  Bembi  tt  oliorum  clarissimorum 
wtrorum,  fife.  (Louvain,  1544);  (7)  Damiani  a  Goes  eiptiiis  l.usitani 
tliquol  opttscuia  (Louvain,  154.1) ;  (i^)  Urbis  LovaniensisobsidiatLiihon, 
1546);  (<>)  Debello  Cambaico  ultimo  (Louvain,  IS4^);  f'")  L'rbisOlisi- 
pmrnsif  dcscriptio{V.\orA,  1 55 4 ) ;  1 1 1 )  I'.piilr.ia  adilieronymum  Curdo- 
5um  iLislion,  I556).  Most  of  the  a'io%-.'  wriu  ihroui,;!)  ^(■ver.ll  oditii  ins, 
and  many  were  afterwards  inclu<le<l  with  new  works  in  such  collect  ions 
aa  No.  (7),  and  seven  acts  of  O^iundis  anptared.  all  inoomplete. 
Nos.  (^).  (4)  and  (5)  suffered  mutihtkm  fn  aubaeqnenC  editions, 
at  -III  h  Olds  nf  the  censors,  because  they  offended  against  religious 
orih'  .i'.ii\y  or  family  pride. 

.■\i;ttio(iitti-s. — (A)  Joafjutm  de  V.isconrello*.  Coesiana  vols.), 
with  the  foUowinK  sidvtitles:  (II  0  Rtl'f.ln  dr  .M!tr,;h!  Diirer 
(Porto,  1879);  (2)  Bibtiopaphia  (Porto,  1H79),  which  describes  67 
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numbers  of  bcxiks  by  Goes;  (3)  As  Varianles  das  Chronua^  I'orlu- 
gueitis  (Porto,  1H81);  (4)  Damiio  de  Goes:  Notes  Esludas  (Porto, 
1*97) ;  (5)  As  Cartas  Laltnas —  in  the  press  (1906).  Snr.  V'aaconccllos 
only  printed  a  vcr>'  limited  number  of  copies  of  these  studies  for 
distribution  amone  friends,  so  that  thcv  arc  rare.  (B)  Guilhcrme 
J.  C.  Hcnriques,  Jneditos  Gotsianos,  vol.  i.  (Lisbon,  1896),  toI.  ii. 
fi  oiii. lining  the  proceedings  at  the  trial  by  the  Inquisition)  (Lisbon, 
!  S'/i^  I .  (C )  A.  r.  Lopes  dc  Mendon^a,  DamiHo  de  Goes  e  a  In)]uisii,do 
df  I'lrrtutal  (Lisbon,  1^50;.  (D)  Dr  Sousa  \  iterbo.  Damiao  de  Goes 
r  Antnrii.n  f :  ri !:  r :  r.i  ii  lirn'.jra,  IK95).  (E)  Dr  Thcophilo  Braga, 
liisttina  da  Lnuserstdade  de  Coimbra  (Lisbon,  1892),  i.  374-380. 
(F)  Mencodes  y  Pelayo,  irsilana  d*  lot  Haltt.  Espanolet,  SL 
129-143.  (E.  Pa.) 

GOES,  HUGO  VAN  DER  (d.  1482),  a  punter  of  consider- 
able celebrity  at  Ghent,  was  known  to  Vasari,  as  he  is  known  to 
us,  by  a  single  picture  in  a  Florentine  monastery.  At  a  period 
when  the  family  of  the  Medici  had  not  yet  risen  from  the  rank 
of  a  great  metcsntile  firm  to  that  of  a  leaning  djmasty,  it  em- 
ployed as  an  agent  at  the  port  of  Biugea  Tommaao  Pordnari, « 
linnl  descendant,  it  was  said,  of  Fofco,  the  father  of  Danteli 
Beatrix.  Tommaso,  at  that  time  patron  of  a  chapel  in  the  hospital 
of  Santa  Maria  Nuova  at  Florence,  ordered  an  altar-piece  of 
Hugo  van  der  Goes,  and  rommanded  him  to  illustrate  the  s-icred 
theme  of  "  Quern  genuil  adoravit."  In  the  centre  of  a  vast 
triptych,  comprising  numerous  figures  of  life  size,  Hugo  repre- 
sented the  \  irgin  kneeling  in  adoration  before  the  new-bom 
Christ  attended  by  She|)herds  and  .Angels.  On  the  wings  he 
portrayed  Tommaso  and  his  two  sons  in  prayer  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Saint  Anthony  and  St  Matthew,  and  Tommaso's 
wife  and  two  daughters  stqiported  by  St  Margaret  and  St  Maiy 
Magdalen.  The  tr^tych,  which  has  suffered  much  from  decay 
and  iestorin|,  waa  for  over  400  yearn  at  Santa  Maria  Nuova, 
and  u  now  m  the  (Jffia  Galliery.  Imposing'  because  rnmpomd 
of  figures  of  unusual  size,  the  altar-piece  is  nuire  remariubfe 
for  portrait  character  than  for  charms  of  ideal  beauty. 

There  are  also  small  pieces  in  public  galleries  which  claim  to 
have  been  executed  by  \  an  der  Goes.  One  of  these  pictures  in 
the  National  Ciallery  in  London  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  school 
of  Memling  than  to  the  triptych  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova;  another, 
a  sm.ill  and  very  beautiful  "  John  the  Baptist,"  at  the  Pina» 
kothek  of  Munich,  is  really  by  Memling;  whilst  numerous  frag- 
ments of  an  altarpiecc  in  the  Belvedere  at  Vienna,  tbou^ 
assigned  to  Hugp^  are  fay  his  more  gifted  oountiyraan  of  Bragci. 
Van  der  Goes,  bowevett  waa  not  habitually  a  painter  of  easel 
pieces.  He  made  his  reputotloBaitBratahiypioducingeoloiind 
hangings  in  distemper.  After  he  settled  at  G1ieiit,and  became  a 
m.ist  cr  of  his  gild  in  1465,  he  designed  cartoons  for  glass  windows. 
He  also  made  decorations  for  the  wcflding  of  Charles  the  Bold  and  ^ 
Margaret  of  York  in  1468,  for  the  festivalsof  the  Rhetoricians  and 
papal  juhilees  on  repealed  occasions,  lor  the  solemn  entry  of 
Charles  the  Hold  into  Ghent  in  i.);o-i47i.  and  for  the  funeral  of 
Philip  the  Good  in  1474.  The  labour  which  he  cx|>en<led  on 
these  occasions  might  well  add  to  his  fame  without  being  the 
less  ephemeral.  .About  the  year  1475  he  retired  to  the  monastery 
of  Rouge  Cluitrc  near  Ghent,  where  he  took  the  OOwL  Theie^ 
though  he  still  dung  to  his  jxofession,  he  aeema  to  have 
taken  to  drinking,  and  at  one  time  to  have  shown  deddad 
symptnma  of  insanity.  But  Us  si^erfma  gEBdualiy  cured  hhn 
of  hu  Intemperance,  and  be  died  m  the  odour  of  sanctity  in 

GOES,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Zeelatid,  Hullaf.d,  on  the  island 
of  South  Meveland,  1 1 J  m.  by  rail  E.  of  iddelhurg.  Pop.  ( Kjoo) 
6gio.  It  is  connected  by  a  short  canal  with  the  East  Scheldt, 
and  !Kis  a  good  harbour  ( iSuj)  defended  by  a  fort.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  interestins  Gothic  church  (1423)  and  the 
picturesque  old  town  hall  {restored  1771).  There  aie  vuious 
educational  and  charitable  institutions.  Goes  has  preserved 
for  centuries  its  prosperotis  position  as  the  market-town  of  the 
island.  The  chief  industries  are  boat-building,  brewing,  book- 
binding and  cigar-making.  The  town  had  its  origin  hi  the 
csatle  of  Oostende,  built  here  by  the  noble  family  of  Borasde. 
It  received  a  charter  earfy  in  the  isth  century  from  the 
countess  Jacoba  of  Holland,  who  frequently  stayed  at  the 
castle. 
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GOETHE.  JOHANN  WOLFGANG  VON  (1740-1832),  German 
poet,  dnimtist  and  philosopher,  wu  bora  at  FrankionH>ii-Main 
on  the  iSth  of  August  1749.  H*  caae,  on  Ms  fottior't  lidr.  of 
ThuringUn  stock,  his  great -giandfother,  Hans  Christian  Goethe, 
h.a\'ing  been  a  farrier  at  Arterti-on-the-Unstrut,  about  the 
niiil'Ilc  (if  till'  171I1  [(T.lury.  IIilti-,  riiri-,lian"s  son,  Frii'drich 
Ociirg,  w.is  :ir.)iit;!it  u|j  Id  tl;t  ;r:i,li'  <il  ik  tailor,  ami  in  this 
capacity  sc-:tli-ii  in  Ir.mkfiirl  ii:  A  second  marriage, 

however,  brought  him  iiilo  |M>!ises.Mon  of  the  Frankfort  inn, 
"  Zum  Wtidcnhof,"  and  he  ended  his  days  as  a  wril-ui-  lo  inn- 
keeper. His  son,  Johaim  Kas|>ar,  the  jx)el's  father  (i 710-1782), 
Studted  Uw  At  Leipzig,  and,  after  roUxr  thmui;h  the  prescribed 
courses  of  piactiol  tnining  at  Weizlar,  travelled  in  lialy. 
He  hoped,  on  fais  return  to  Frankfort,  to  obtain  an  officUd 
podUon  in  U>e  govcnunent  of  the  free  city,  but  liis  personal 
influence  with  the  nuthorities  was  not  sufficiently  strong.  In 
his  disappointment  he  resolved  never  again  to  offer  hb  services 
to  his  native  town,  and  relired  into  private  life,  a  course  which 
his  uit  p'c  trii  .'i;i>  i',u  il;i.i-<  il.  In  1742  he  acqui'i  (!,  n  consola- 
tion lor  the  public  iirtcr  he  h.iH  missed,  the  liilr  ol  k'lisrrHiher 
Rat,  and  in  1748  married  Ki'.rli;irin.L  liliKiln  th  (17J1-1S08), 
daughter  of  the  SfhuUhcist  or  Burgcrmnstfr  of  Frankfort, 
Johann  \Volfg.ang  Textor.  The  poet  was  the  cltlcst  son  of  this 
union.  Of  the  later  children  only  one.  Cornelia,  horn  in  1750, 
survived  the  years  of  childhoa<l;  she  <lied  as  the  wife  of  Goethe's 
friend,  J.  G.  Schlosscr,  in  1777.  The  best  elcmenu  in  Goethe's 
genius  came  from  bis  mother's  side;  of  a  lively,  impulsive 
diqKdtioa,  Md  lifted  with  xemarkabic  imaginMive  power, 
Frau  Rat  was  tlw  idea]  mother  of  a  poet;  moreover,  being 
har<lly  eighteen  at  the  time  of  ber  sua's  birth,  she  was  herself 
able  to  l>e  the  companion  of  Ws  childhood.  From  his  father, 
whose  stern,  somewhal  |>ol;iiit'<  iia'.iirc  rcinlti.'  1  A.iriurr  fuiliii^.s 
on  the  part  of  the  chililr.'ii,  ( rtK.-:  lie  iuhcriltd  dial  "  I'atMrst  - 
ness  "  and  stabiJii>'  ol  l hiir.iv loi  wIiilH  brought  him  i;ii-.<;,u. hud 
through  temptations  and  passions,  and  held  the  balance  to  his 
all  too  powerful  im.-igi nation. 

Unforgettable  is  the  picture  which  the  poet  subsequently 
drew  of  his  chihlhood  spent  in  the  large  house  with  its  many 
nooks  and  crannies,  in  the  Grosse  Hiiscfagiaben  at  Frankfort. 
Books,  p'ctuies,  ofajscti  of  «rt,  antiquitks,  mninlsccDccs  of 
Rat  Goethels  visit  to  Italy,  above  all  »  marionette  theatre, 
kindled  the  child's  quick  intellect  and  imai^tion.  His  traini  ng 
was  condurtcil  in  its  early  .stages  by  his  father,  and  w;ls  later 
supplemented  by  tutors.  Meanwhile  the  varied  and  picturesque 
life  of  Frankfort  wxs  in  itself  an  educatiot..  In  i  jy  1,  'i  iriri^;  1  }u- 
Seven  Years'  War,  t he  French .  as  M aria  T f-cn  ^iiV  aUics,  unuujiicd 
the  town,  and,  much  u>  ihu  irriia'ion  of  (ioethc's  father,  who 
was  a  stanch  parti-san  of  Frederick  the  Great,  a  French  lieu- 
tenant. Count  Thoranc,  was  quartered  on  the  (Joethe  household. 
The  ffircipn  of-ft;;  riSso  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  French 
trou{ic  'if  m  Ijts,  ;ii mI  10  iheir  performances  the  boy,  through  his 
graudfatiier'a  inQucnce,  had  free  access.  Goethe  lias  also  recorded 
his  memories  of  another  pictureaque  event,  theoDnnation  of  the 
empcfor  JwegklL  ia  the  Fnudtfort  Ri3mer  or  town  haD  in  1764 ; 
but  these  memories  were  darkened  by  being  associated  in  his 
niiiid  with  the  tragic  denouement  of  his  tirst  love  affair.  The 
object  of  this  passion  was  a  certain  Grctchcn,  who  seems  to  have 
t.iken  .advani;:|:r  of  the  lioy's  interest  in  hi t  10  further  the 
dishonest  riids  <if  (uie  of  her  fricmLs.  The  discovery  ol  the  affair 
,irnl  ;hi'  iiuTsi ig.ii iiin  th.il  f'.illowcii  tiixjled  Goethe's  ardour  and 
caused  him  to  turn  his  attention  seriously  to  the  studies  which 
were  to  prqiarc  him  for  the  university.  Meanwhile  the  literary 
instinct  had  begun  to  show  it.<vclf ;  we  hear  of  a  novel  in  letters — 
a  luod  of  linguistic  exercise,  in  wfaidi  the  chanaers  carried  on 
the  contspondence  in  difiereni  langnaget— of  » jmae  epk  on 
the  subject  of  Joseph,  and  vailaua  tdSgam  poou  of  whidi  one, 
tH*  HsUetifakrt  CkrisH,  found  Its  wwiy  in  a  levbed  baa  into  the 
poet's  complete  works. 

Tn  Oi  tdlscr  176s,  Goethe,  then  a  little  over  <i\teen,  left  Frank- 
furt for  l.(ij«ig.  where  a  wider  and,  in  many  respects,  less 
priiviniial  iiie  ;iw;i:ted  him.  He  entered  u;i<it:  lii-,  uiii'.(.T--ity 
studies  with  zealj  but  his  own  education  in  Frankfort  had  not 


been  the  best  prcpantioo  for  the  scholastic  methods  which  still 
dominated  the  German  universities;  of  his  prafcasois,  only 
GcUert  seems  to  have  won  his  interest,  and  that  intereat  was  soon 

exhausted.  The  literary  beginnings  be  bad  made  in  Frankfort 
now  seemetl  to  him  amateurish  and  triWal;  he  felt  that  he  hjid 
to  turn  liver  a  nt  \v  K'  if,  and,  under  the  giii'lap.d- uf  K.  W.  Bchrisch, 
a  genial,  i  riginal  mmrade,  he  learned  the  .iri  «i  writing  those 
light  .Anacreontic  lyrics  which  harmonized  with  the  tone  of  polite 
l^-ipzig. society.  .Artificial  as  this  poetry  is,  Goethe  was,  ne\'crthe- 
Icss,  inspired  by  a  real  passion  in  Leipzig,  namely,  for  Ann.a 
Katharina  Schonkopf,  the  daughter  of  a  winc-mcrchant  at  whose 
house  he  dine<l.  She  is  the  "  AlMDCtte  "  after  whom  the  recently 
discovered  collection  of  lyrics  was  named,  allhou^  it  must  be 
added  that  nather  these  lyrics  nor  the  Neue  Ideier,  piublhbed  in 
1770,  express  very  direct^  Goethe's  feelings  for  Kithchen 
SchQnkopf.  To  hb  Leipzig  student-days  belong  also  two  small 
plays  in  Alexandrines,  Die  Laune  dts  Verlicbttn,  a  pastoral 
comedy  in  one  act,  which  reflircts  the  lighter  side  of  the  jxM-t's 

love  affair,  and  Dit  M  i.'uiuiiii:  :i  n  1  i>ul:ili^hcd  in  .1  reviser!  f(irni. 
1760).  a  more  sooiliro  piclurc,  in  which  tumcdy  is  incoisgniuiiNiv 
mingleil  v,  ii  !i  1  raf.  dy  In  Leipzig  Goethe  also  had  time  for  v 
remained  one  01  tiic  abiding  interests  of  his  life,  for  art;  he  re- 
garded A.  F.  Oescr  (1717-1790),  the  director  of  the  academy  of 
p;iini  ing  in  the  Plei.ssenburg,  who  haA  given  him  lessonsin drawing, 
as  the  teacher  who  in  I>eipzig  had  influenced  him  most.  His  art 
studies  were  also  furthered  by  a  short  visit  to  Dresden.  His  stay 
in  Leipizig  came,  however,  to  an  abrupt  oooduaioB;  the  di^ 
tractions  of  student  life  proved  too  much  for  his  strength;  n 
sudden  haemonliage  supervened,  and  he  lay  long  ill,  first  in 
Leipaig,  and,  after  it  was  possible  to  remove  him,  at  home  in 
Frankfort.  These  months  of  slow  recovery  were  a.  time  of  serious 
introspection  for  Gmiiii'.  ]h.  >'.i!l  mrre'-i.undcd  with  his  Leipzig 
friends,  but  the  tone  o:  Ih:>  kUcrs  changed  ;  life  had  I>pc<>me 
Kr  iv(  r  and  more  earnest  for  him.  He  pored  over  boe.I:,  nn  <i(  t  ult 
phiinisophy;  he  busied  himself  with  alchemy  and  astrology.  .\ 
friend  of  his  mother's,  Sus.inne  Katharina  von  Klettcnberg,  who 
Monged  to  pietist  circles  in  Frankfort,  turned  the  boy's  thoughts 
to  religious  mysticism.  On  his  rccoverj'  his  father  resolved  that 
he  should  complete  his  legal  studies  at  Straasburg,  a  dty  which, 
although  then  outside  the  Gernun  empire,  was,  m  lopect  of 
language  and  cultum,  mheXfy  Gcnnao.  From  the  first  moment 
(Goethe  set  foot  in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  Alsatian  capital,  in 
April  1770,  the  whole  current  <if  his  thought  ><micd  te.  eli;'.n[;;e. 
The  Gothic  architecture  of  the  Strassburg  roinsler  became  to 
him  the  symbol  of  a  national  ajid  (ierman  ideal,  directly  anta- 
gonistic to  tlie  Fieneli  las'ts  .iiid  the  classical  and  rationalistic 
atmosphere  li-at  pie'.Liiiel  ie.  Leipzig.  The  veeiniil  moment  of 
imporl.-»nce  in  Goethe's  Strassburg  period  was  his  meeting  with 
Herder,  who  spent  some  weeks  in  Strassburg  undergoing  an  opera- 
tion of  the  eye.  In  this  thinker,  who  was  his  senior  by  fsvv  years, 
Goethe  found  the  master  he  SOQght;  iler  kr  tauslf.  him  the 
significance  of  Gothic  architecture,  revealed  to  him  the  charm 
of  nature's  simplicity,  and  inspired  him  with  enthusiasm  [or 
ShakespeareandtbeKottsiMrf.  Mcnatridk Goethels kfalatudici 
were  not  neglected,  and  he  found  time  to  add  to  knowledge  of 
other  subjeas,  notably  that  of  medicine.  Another  factor  of 
importance  in  Goethe's  Strassburg  life  w.as  his  lo\  e  lor  i'  riederikc 
Brion,  'he  ila'Jt;li;er  of  an  Alnalian  vill.i>;c  p;e-.tor  in  S("3elllie:ta. 
Evet^  iiioro  thau  iicrder'sprcceptandcxamiile.tbi^pa^isioti  ^how  ed 
C;eictlie  liovv  trivial  and  artificial  had  Seen  the  Anarreoiuie  aiiil 
pastoral  poetry  with  which  he  ha<l  occupied  himseii  in  Leipzig ; 
and  the  lyrics  inspired  by  Fricdcrike,  such  as  Kkint  Blumen, 
kltine  Blailcr  and  WU  herrlick  leuchttt  mir  die  Nainrt  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  German  lyric  poetry.  The  idyll  of 
Seaenheim,  sa  described  in  JOkktuni  und  Wahrbeit,  is  one  <rf  the 
most  beautiful  kvMtoriea  In  the  litcratme  of  the  world.  Fran 
the  Sat,  however,  it  was  dear  that  FHcderike  Brion  could  never 
become  the  wife  of  the  Frankfort  patrician's  son;  an  unhappy 
ending  to  the  romance  was  unavoiit.ihle.  and.  x-.  is  to  he  seen  in 
passionate  outpourings  like  the  Wotidercrs  Sturmiied,  and  in  the 
I.  t-.er  self  arcuaatifloiafOoMg*,  it  left  deep  fNNiBdftoatlMiioet'a 
sensitive  soul. 
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To  Strassburg  we  avse  Goethe's  first  important  drama,  Gifts 
von  Berlkhingen,  or,  as  it  was  called  in  its  earliest  form, 
Gtsckickle  Gal^ritiitu  tut  BtrikUngai  dramaUsiert  (not  published 
until  1831).  Reviled  wader  the  now  famfliar  title,  it  appeared  in 
1773,  ^ler  Goethe's  return  to  Fnakfort.  In  estimating  this 
drama  we  must  bear  in  mind  Goethe's  own  Strassburg  life,  and 
the  turbulent  spirit  of  his  own  age,  r.itlitr  t  n.itt  the  historic.il  facts, 
which  the  poet  found  in  thy  auloiiiography  of  his  hero  pulili.shcil 
in  17JI.  The  liittcr  supplied  only  the  rough  malurials;  the  Ciiit7. 
von  Berlichingcn  whom  Goethe  drew,  wtih  his  lofty  ideals  of 
risht  and  wrong,  arul  his  enthusiasm  for  freedom,  is  a  viry 
diderent  personage  from  the  unscrupulous  robber-knight  ot  the 
i6th  century,  the  rough  friend  of  Franz  von  Siddngen  and  of  the 
Rvoltiog  poAMnts.  Still  leas  historical  juitificatioB  is  to  be  found 
for  the  VAoOlatiog  Weufslingen  in  whom  Goetlie  eiecuted  poetic 
justice  on  himsdl  at  tJiekver  of  Friedeiike,  or  in  the  women  of 
the  play,  the  gentte  Maria,  the  heaitlcaiAddheid.  But  there  is 
genial,  creative  power  in  the  very  subjectivity  of  these  chanuMcrs, 
and  a  vigorous  dramatic  life,  which  is  irresistible  in  its  appeal. 
With  (ioiz  I'Liji  Bcrliihingen,  Shakespeare's  art  first  triuniphi-J  uu 
the  Ucfmiiu  alagt-,  and  the  literary  movcmetu  known  as  Sturm 
und  Drttng  was  inauguratiJ. 

Having  received  his  ccgreo  in  Strasslmrg,  Goethe  relumed 
home  in  August  1771,  and  began  liis  initi.uion  into  the  routine  of 
an  advocate's  profession.  In  the  iollowiog  year,  in  order  to  gain 
insight  into  another  side  of  his  calling,  he  Spent  four  months  at 
Wetzlar,  wliera  tlie  imperial  law-courts  were  estabiislied.  But 
Goethe's  pvoflHtional  duties  had  only  a  small  share  in  thecvwtful 
yean  which  Isy  between  Us  return  from  StTssaburg  and  that  visit 
to  Weimar  at  the  end  of  1775,  which  turned  the  whole  coune  of 
hl^  career,  and  resulted  in  his  permanent  attachment  to  the 
\\  eimar  court.  Goethe's  life  in  Frankfort  wasaround  of  stimulat- 
ing iitirary  inlcrtourse,  in  J.  H.  Merck  (1741-171)1),  an  army 
oltici.il  in  ihf  utrighbouiing  town  of  Darmsladi,  he  found  a  friend 
and  mentor,  whose  irony  and  Lonimoivsenie  served  as  a  corrective 
to  his  own  exuberance  ol  spirits.  VVct^iar  bmugiii  new  friends 
and  another  passion,  that  for  Charlotte  Buff,  the  daughter  of  the 
AnUmann  there — a  love-story  wliich  has  been  immortalized  in 
Werlhers  Leiden — and  again  the  youngpoet's  nature  was  obseHOd 
by  a  love  which  was  this  time  strong  enough  to  bring  hfan  to 
the  briidt  of  that  suicide  with  which  the  novel  coda.  A  visit  to 
the  Rhine,  where  new  interests  and  theattnetkoaof  Maidmlliane 
von  Luoche,  a  daughter  of  Widand's  friend,  the  novdist  Sophie 
von  Laroche,  brought  [lar, ia!  healing;  his  intense  preoccupation 
with  literary  work  on  his  return  to  Frankfort  did  the  rest.  In 
1775  (joethc  was  attracted  hy  still  .mother  type  of  wotnati,  Lili 
Schiinemamv,  wliosc  mother  w.Ls  the  w  iilo-.v  ot  a  we.ihhy  i  rankfort 
banker.  A  formal  betri)-hal  hhjU  idaii-,  ami  the  he.iury  of  the 
lyrics  which  Lili  inspirctl  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  here  was 
a  passion  no  less  genuine  than  that  for  Friederike  or  Charlotte. 
But  Goethe— more  worldly  wise  than  on  former  occasions — felt 
instizKlivdy  that  the  gay,  sodal  world  in  which  Lili  moved  was 
not  nally  congenial  to  faiin.  A  visit  to  Switserland  in  the 
aninmer  of  1775  may  iwt  have  weakened  his  interest  in  her,  but  it 
at  least  allowed  Um  to  aegBrd  her  objeoivd./}  and,  without  tragic 
consequences  on  dther  side,  the  passion  was  idttmatety  allowed  to 

>ield  to  the  dictates  of  common  st  iise      dcK-tlie's  deiiarlure  fi)r 

Weimar  in  November  made  the  final  break  le^s  diibi  ult. 

The  period  from  I77f  to  1775  was.  in  literary  respects,  the 
most  productive  of  the  [jeiei's  life,  it  had  Lsceu  iuaugurateil 
with  O'ott  von  BtriuhiKiidt,  and  a  lew  months  later  this  tragedy 
was  followed  by  another,  Ciavigo,  hardly  less  convincing  in  its 
cfaancteT'drawhig,  and  reflecting  even  more  faithfully  than  the 
former  the  experiences  Goethe  had  gone  through  in  Strassburg. 
Again  poetic  justice  is  dfected  on  the  unfortunate  hero  who 
has  chosen  liisown  pemnal  advancement  in  preference  to  his 
duty  to  the  woman  he  loves;  more  pointed^  than  in  GMk  is 
the  moral  enforced  by  Cla\'igo's  worldly  friend  Cados,  that  the 
ground  of  Clavigo's  tragic  end  Ucs  not  so  much  In  the  defiance 
of  a  moral  law  as  in  the  hero's  vacillation  and  want  of  character. 
With  Die  LcUlm  des  juugcn  Werlhers  (i7;4)i  the  literary 
predpitate  of  the  author's  own  cqMrieocea  in  Wetalar,  Coethe 


succeeded  in  attracting,  as  no  German  had  done  before  him, 
the  attention  of  Europe.  Once  more  it  was  the  |oa^  that  the 
world  behings  to  the  strong,  which  Uty  beneath  the  surface  gf 
this  romance.  This,  however,  was  not  the  lesson  which  was 

drawn  from  it  by  Goethe's  contemporaries;  they  shed  tears 
of  sympathy  over  the  lovelorn  youth  whose  burden  becomes 
too  great  for  him  to  bear.  While  CWs  inaugurated  llic  manlier 
side  of  the  Stu/m  uiid  Drans  literature,  Werlher  was  responsible 
for  its  sentimental  excesses.  ;\nd  to  the  sentimental  rather 
than  to  the  h<Toic  side  belongs  also  Stella,  "  a  drama  for  lovers," 
in  which  the  poei  again  reproduced,  if  with  less  fidelity  than  in 
Werthcr,  certain  aspects  of  his  own  love  troubles.  A  lighter 
vein  is  to  be  observed  in  various  dramatic  satires  written  at  this 
time,  such  as  CWer,  HtUen  und  Widand  (1774),  RanstmrOi 
HodtttU,  Paslnaektstpid  Mt$  Pater  Brey,  Satyros,  and  in  dm 
SiHgtpide,  £rwb»  tnid  £bittre  (1775)  and  Cfa«djne  von  Titta 
Bella  (1776);  while  in  the  Prankfurter  (kkhit  Anteiger  (1773- 
1773),  Goethe  drove  home  the  principles  of  the  new  movement 
of  Sturm  und  Drang  in  terse  and  pointed  criticism.  The  exuber- 
ance of  the  young  |)oel's  genius  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  many 
untinishcd  fra,gaijL'UU  u[  ilm  period;  one  time  we  find  him 
occupied  with  dramas  on  Caesar  and  Mahomet,  at  another  with 
an  epic  on  Dcre]t>t;(fyu(/«,  and  again  with  a  tragedy  on  Prometheus, 
of  which  a  magnificent  fragment  has  passed  into  his  works. 
Greatest  of  all  the  torsos  of  this  period,  however,  wss  the  drama- 
tization of  Faust.  Thanks  to  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  ptay  in 
its  earliest  form— discovered  as  recantly  aa  1SS7'— we  are  now 
abte  to  dhtingiiTsh  bow  mudi  of  this  tragedy  was  the  immediate 
product  of  the  SfurmMxi  Drang.aaA  loundmtandtheintentioos 
with  which  the  young  poet  began  his  masterpiece.  Goethe's 
hero  changed  with  the  author's  riper  experience  and  with  his  new 
conceptions  of  man's  place  and  duties  in  the  world,  but  the 
(irelchi'U  tragedy  w.is  taken  over  into  the  finished  poem,  practi- 
cally uaaileri-d,  from  the  earlii-st  F,iu:i!  ol  tin.-  S!urm  und  Drang. 
W'ith  these  ■.vondi-rful  sceni:s,  the  m.ost  intensely  tragic  in  all 

German  literature,  Goethe's  poetry  in  this  period  reachirs  its 
climax.  Still  another  im(iortant  work,  however,  was  conceived, 
and  in  large  measure  written  at  this  time,  the  drama  of  EgmoiUf 
which  was  not  published  until  178S.  This  work  may,  to  some 
extent,  be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  Patat',  it  preaenu  the 
lighter,  more  cheerful  and  optimistic  side  of  Goethe's  phikaophy 
in  these  yeazs;  Graf  Egmoat,  the  most  winning  and  fasrinating 
of  the  poet's  heroes,  is  endowed  with  that  "  demonic  "  power 
C)\er  the  .<yinpalliles  of  men  and  women,  which  Goethe  himself 
possessed  iit  s*-!  high  a  degree.  Bur  E^^nivn!  depend*  fur  ili 
interest  almost  solely  on  t■.^^  characters,  Egmont  himself  and 
Klirchcn.  Gretchen's  counterpart,  regardi-d  as  a  drama,  it 
demonstrates  the  ft.lility  of  th.it  detiance  of  cimvenli.m  and 
rules  with  which  the  Sturm  umi  Drang  sec  out.  It  remained  for 
Goethe,  in  the  next  period  of  his  life,  to  construct  OD  dassic 
models  a  new  vehicle  for  German  dramatic  poetry. 

In  December  1774  the  young  "  hereditary  prince  "  of  W^eimar, 
Charles  Augustus,  pawing  throu^  Frankfort  on  his  way  to  Paris, 
came  into  personal  touch  with  Goethe,  and  invited  the  poet  to 
visit  WelnUf  when,  in  the  following  year,  he  tOOik  up  the  reins 
of  government.  In  October  1775  the  invitation  was  repeated, 
and  on  tile  7th  of  Novcmlwr  of  tliat  year  Goethe  arri\'ed  in  the 
Lilile  Suxoti  capital  which  was  to  remain  his  hoiut;  fur  the  rest  of 
his  life.  During  the  first  few  months  in  Weimar  the  poet  gave 
himself  up  to  the  pleasures  of  the  moment  as  unreservedly  as 
his  patron;  indeed,  the  Weimar  court  even  looked  n\>on  hitn  for 
a  time  as  a  tempter  who  led  the  young  duke  astray.  iUit  the 
latter,  although  himself  a  mere  stripling,  had  implicit  faith  in 
Goethe,  and  a  firm  conviction  that  his  genius  could  be  utilised 
in  other  fidda  besides  literature.  Goethe  was  not  long  in  Weimar 
before  he  was  entrusted  with  responsible  state  duties,  and  events 
soon  justified  the  duke's  confidence.  Goethe  proved  the  soul 
of  tlie  Weimar  government,  and  a  minister  of  state  of  energy 
and  foresight.  He  interested  himself  in  agriculture,  horticulture 
and  mining,  whicti  were  of  paramount  importance  to  the  welfare 
01  the  duchy,  and  out  of  these  interests  sprang  his  own  love  for 
the  natural  sciences,  wMdi  took  up  so  much  cf  his  time  in  later 
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yean.  The  inevitable  love-interest  was  also  not  wanting.  As 
Friederike  had  fitted  into  the  background  of  Goethe's  Strassburg 
life,  Lotte  into  tliat  of  WetsLir,  and  Uli  into  the  gaieties  of 
Fiukfort,  lo  iww  Oiailokte  van  Stein,  the  wife  of  a  Weimar 
official,  was  the  pennnilicatioo  of  the  more  aristocratic  ideals  of 
Weimar  society.  We  possess  only  the  poet's  share  of  his  corre- 
sp<jr.dcnc[-  witli  Frau  von  Stein,  bat  It  is  possible  to  infer  from 
it  th;ir,  of  Goethe's  loves,  this  was  intellectually  the  most 
worthy  of  hini.  Frau  von  Stein  was  a  woman  of  refined  hterary 
tuste  aad  culture,  seven  years  older  than  he  and  the  mother  of 
seven  children.  There  was  something  more  spiritual,  something 
that  partook  rather  of  the  passionate  friendships  of  the  j8th 
century  than  of  love  in  Goethe's  relations  with  her.  Frau  von 
Stein  dominated  the  poet's  life  for  twelve  yeats,  antil  his  journey 
to  Italyin  1786-1788.  Of  other  events  d  thb  period  the  most 
notable  were  two  wbter  journeys,  the  first  tn  1777,  to  the  Hane 
Uountalns,  the  second,  two  yeais  later,  to  Switxttland— Jonmeys 
which  gave  Goethe  scope  for  that  introspection  and  reflection 
for  which  his  Weimar  life  left  him  little  time.  On  the  second  of 
these  journcj*s  he  revisited  Friederike  in  Sescnheim,  saw  Lili, 
who  had  marrif']  and  settled  in  Strassburg,  and  made  tlic 
personal  acqikiinlanrc  of  Lavater  in  Zurich. 

The  literary  results  oi  tlicac  years  camiul  be  compared  with 
those  of  the  preceding  period;  they  are  virtually  limited  to  a 
few  wonderful  lyrics,  such  as  H'anderers  NacktlUd,  An  den  Mond, 
Gesang  der  Grisler  titer  den  Wassern,  or  ballads,  such  as  Der 
Ertkdnit,  a  charming  little  drama.  Die  Gttekwisler  (1776),  in 
whkh  the  poet^  idationsto  bothrLOi  and  Fna  voo  Stdaaeem 
to  be  reflected,a  dramatic  satire, /><r  TriumphderEmffimkamMt 
(1778),  and  a  number  of  Singspirle,  LUa  (1777),  Die  Pisekerin, 
Scherz,  List  und  Rachc,  and  Jcry  und  Bitcly  (ijSo).  But  greater 
works  were  in  preparation.  A  rcligiousepic,  uieGchdmiiisse, and 
a  tragedy  Elpenor,  did  not,  it  is  tnie,  adv.ince  much  further 
than  plans;  but  in  1777,  under  the  intluenre  of  the  tbetifriral 
exprrinienis  at  the  U'cimar  court,  Goethe  rimeeived  and  in  creat 
measure  wrote  a  novel  of  the  theatre,  which  was  to  have  borne 
the  title  H'ii'/.v  I'm  Afeislers  Ihealralische  Sendung;  and  in  1779 
himself  took  part  in  a  representation  before  the  court  at  Rtlers- 
bttlg,  of  his  drama  Iphigrnic  auf  Tauris.  This  Iphigenie  was, 
however,  in  proac;  in  tiie  following  jrear  Goethe  remoulded  it 
in  iaaihics,  but  it  was  not  until  he  went  to  Rome  that  the  drama 
finally  received  the  formlnvidcb  weknowit. 

Tn  September,  17S6  Goethe  set  out  from  Karlsbad — secretly 

and  steatthily,  .his  |)tan  known  only  lo  his  servant — on  th.at 
memorable  jouriie\  to  Italy,  10  which  he  had  looked  forward 
uith  saeh  iiuense  lunging;  he  Could  not  cross  the  Alps  quickly 
enough,  so  imp  itient  was  he  to  se!  foot  in  Italy.  He  travelled 
by  way  of  5Iutiii.li.  the  iirenner  and  Lago  di  tjarda  lu  Verona 
and  Venice,  and  from  thence  lo  Rome  where  he  arrived  on  the 
jgth  of  October  1786.  Here  he  gave  himself  up  unreservedly 
to  the  new  impressions  which  crowded  on  him,  and  he  was  soon 
at  home  among  the  German  artists  in  Rome,  who  welcomed  him 
warmly.  In  the  spring  of  1787  he  extended  iiis  journey  as  far 
as  Naples  and  Sidly,  returning  to  Rome  in  Jtue  1787,  where  he 
remained  until  his  final  departure  for  Germany  on  the  2nd  of 
April  1788.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
Goethe's  Italian  joiirne\-.  Me  himself  regarded  it  as  a  kind  of 
climax  to  his  life;  never  before  had  he  attained  such  compkic 
underslaiidinR  01  his  genius  and  mission  in  the  world;  it  afforded 
him  a  vantage-ground  from  which  he  cotild  renew  the  past  and 
make  plans  for  the  future.  In  Weimar  he  had  felt  that  he  was  no 
longer  in  sympathy  with  the  Slurm  und  Drang,  but  it  was  Italy 
which  first  taught  him  dearly  what  might  take  the  place  of  that 
movement  in  German  poetry.  To  the  modem  reader,  who 
may  wdl  be  impwaied  Iqr  Goeth^a  extiMidbinqr  nceptivity, 
it  nay  seem  itnnge  that  his  Interests  in  Italy  were  ao  limited; 
for,  after  all,  be  saw  comparativdy  little  of  the  art  treasures  of 
ItEly.  He  Kcni  tu  Rome  in  Winckelmann's  footsteps;  it  was 
the  aiUitiuc  he  iuught,  and  his  interest  in  the  artists  of  the 
Rcnai.s.<iance  was  virtually  res-rirted  to  the:r  imitation  of  elassir 
models.  Thissearch  for  the  classic  ideal  is  reflected  in  the  works 
bccoi^letedor  wrote  under  the  Italian  dqr.  The  calm  bcnnty 


of  Greek  tragedy  is  seen  in  the  new  iambic  version  of  Iphigenie 
av/ Tdurit  (1787);  the  classicism  of, the  Renaissance  gives  the 
ground-toae  to  tlie  wonderful  drama  of  Terquaie  Tomso  (1790), 
in  whkh  the  conflict  of  poetic  genius  wftb  the  prasaic  world  is 
transmuted  into  ImperfobaUc  poetry.  Classic,  too,  in  this 
sense,  were  the  plans  of  a  drama  on  Iphigenie  auf  DeJphos  and 

of  an  epie,  Ndusik^iti.  Most  interesting  of  all.  however,  is  the 
rcflctlion  of  the  da.ssic  spirit  in  works  already  begun  in  earlier 
days,  such  as  Egmcnl  and  Fausl.  The  former  drama  w  as  finished 
in  Italy  and  appe.-iref!  in  1788,  the  latter  was  brought  a  step 

further  forward,  jiart  of  it  bcins  puhlished  as  a  Fragment  in  1790. 

Disap{>ointmcnt  in  more  senses  than  one  awaited  Goethe  oo 
his  return  to  Weimar.  He  came  back  from  Italy  with  a  neW 
philosophy  of  life,  a  philosophy  at  oatx  classic  and  pai^,  and 
with  very  definite  ideas  of  what  constituted  litcnry  ooeltence. 
But  Germany  had  not  advanced;  la  S788  fata  osanttyaien  were 
still  under  the  Influence  of  that  Sturm  tmi  Drmg  from  whicA 
the  poet  had  fled.  The  times  seemed  to  him  more  out  of  joint 
than  ever,  and  he  withdrew  into  himself.  Even  his  relations  to 
the  old  friends  \'.fre  changed.  Frau  von  S'ein  had  not  known 
01  his  llip'iL  to  Italy  until  she  received  a  letter  from  Rome;  but 
he  loi))^ed  furivard  to  her  welcome  on  his  return.  The  months 
of  absence,  however,  the  change  he  had  undergone,  and  doubtless 
those  lighter  loves  of  which  the  Komische  Eiegien  bear  evidence, 
weakened  the  Weimar  memories;  if  he  left  Weimar  as  Frau  von 
Stein'5  lover  he  teluxaed  only  aa  her  friend;  and  she  naturally 
reseated  the  cliange.  Goeth^  meanwhile,  satisfied  to  continue 
the  freer  customs  to  whkh  he  had  ariaptwl  Umadf  in  Rome, 
found  a  new  mlatreas  in  Chiistiane  Vidptus  (1765-1816),  the 
least  interesting  of  aO  the  women  who  attracted  him.  But 
Christianc  gradually  filled  up  a  gap  in  the  jjoet's  lit'e:  she  ^avc 
him,  quietly,  unobtrusively,  without  making  deniamis  on  him. 
t  he  romt'orts  of  a  home.  She  was  not  accepted  by  court  society ; 
it  did  not  matter  to  her  that  even  tioethe's  intimate  friends 
ignored  her;  .and  she,  who  had  suited  the  pix-l's  whim  whet:  he 
desire<i  toshut  himscil  oftfrom  all  that  might  dim  the  recollection 
of  Italy,  became  with  the  years  an  indispeniabie  hel])inaie  10 
him.  On  the  birth  in  17SQ  of  his  son,  Goethe  had  some  thought 
of  legalizing  his  relations  with  Christiane,  but  this  intention  was 
not  reaJiaed  until  1806,  when  the  invasion  of  Weimar  by  the 
Frendi  made  him  fear  for  both  IQe  tixl  property. 

The  pcflod  of  Goethe^  Ule  which  suooeeded  his  return  from 
Italy  was  restless  and  unsettled;  relieved  of  his  state  duties, 
he  returned  in  iri>D  to  \'enlce.  onl_\'  to  be  disenchanted  with  the 
Itrdy  he  l^ad  loved  so  intensely  a  year  or  two  before.  A  journey 
with  the  duke  of  Weimar  lo  Breslau  followed,  an<i  in  1 -9J  he 
accompanied  his  master  cti  that  campaign  apuinst  France  which 
emieii  so  inploriously  lor  the  Gernian  arn-iS  at  X'alray.  In  later 
years  Goethe  published  bis  account  both  of  this  Campagnt  in 
Frankrtick  and  of  the  Bdagerung  ton  Maim,  at  which  he  was 
also  present  in  1793.  His  literary  work  naturally  suffered  under 
these  distractiona.  Tesso,  and  the  edition  of  the  Sckrijtm  in 
wbidi  it  was  to  appear,  had  still  to  be  compltied  on  his  Ktnm 
from  Italy;  the  SUmiscke  Ekgien,  perhaps  the  moat  Latin  of  aO 
his  works,  were  published  in  1795,  and  the  Venetianische  Epi- 
gramme,  the  result  of  the  second  visit  to  Italy,  in  !7g6.  The 
Fren<  h  Revolution,  in  which  all  Europe  was  engrossed,  was  in 
(joelhc's  eyes  oidy  another  proof  that  the  piiisiiig  of  the  old 
rfgimc  meant  the  abrogation  of  all  law  and  order,  ami  he  n.ivc 
voice  to  his  antagonism  to  the  new  democratic  principles  in  Che 
dramas  Der  Grosskophta  (1791), Biirgergeneral  (17Q3),  and 
in  the  unfinished  fragments  Die  Aufgcreglen  and  Das  MUdchen 
von  Oberkirch.  The  spirited  translation  of  the  epic  of  Reinecke 
Fucks  (1794}  be  took  up  as  a  relief  and  an  antidote  to  the  sodal 
disniptlonofthetinie.  TWicijnBwinteiMts,hoiiCT»r,rtiwigliwwd 
the  ties  between  Goethe  and  Wdmar,— ^  the  Ita^ 
journey  had  threatened  to  sever:  his  appointment  in  t70t  as 
director  of  the  ducal  theatre,  a  post  which  he  occupied  for 
twenty-two  years,  and  his  absorption  in  scientific  studies.  In 
i7e,o  he  published  his  important  Vctsudi,  dw  Metamorphose  der 
Pfiansen  su  aid&rtn,  which  was  an  even  more  fundamental 
achievement  far  the  new  sdenoe  oi  comparathre  nocphology 
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than  his  discovery  aome  six  yean  cvlicx  of  the  existence  of  a 
fonnstioiiiB  the  human  jaw-bone  aidlacoilStOttelBlerraaxillacy 
bone  in  apei;  and  in  1791  and  179a  appealed  two  parts  of  his 
BaMfiuirOflik. 

IfcuwUle,  kowevei^  Goethe  had  again  taken  tip  the  novel 
of  tke  theatre  wkicb  be  bad  begun  years  before,  wtui  a  view  to 
finishing  it  and  including  it  in  the  edition  of  his  Xeue  Sckriflm 
<t70i-i8oo).  WUhdfH  Meiskrs  lhaiiralische  Sendung  became 
\V:!iirlm  Musters  I.f/irJ.iiire;  the  novel  of  purely  theatrical 
inurosts  was  wulriird  out  to  cmlirnc  the  histoni'  of  a  young 
rsian'^  apprciitircshi[)  to  lit'i-.  Tin-  chanpi-  of  plan  l•x;>Llin^, 
although  it  may  not  exculpate,  the  fornikssnc&<i  and  \oO!>e 
construction  of  the  work,  its  extremes  of  realistic  detail  and 
poetic  aikgory.  A  hero,  who  was  probably  originally  intended 
to  demOOStntc  IIk  latlurc  uf  the  vacillating  temperament  when 
brausht  face  to  iace  with  the  problems  of  ait,  proved  ill-adapted 
to  denUMtttcate  thoeepcecepu  for  the  guidance  of  life  with  wbk^ 
the  Lekfjakre  closes;  unstable  of  purpoee,  Wilbefan  lidater  is 
not  so  much  an  illustration  of  ihe  author's  life-phflosophy  as  a 
lay-fiRurL-  (in  whii  li  he  <!cmonstrales  his  \  s.  WiUv  lm  Mi-iitcr 
is  tk  vvDrk  itl  cxt  niordinary  variety, rangiiiK  tioin  the  cummojipkicc 
realism  of  liic  troupe  of  sirotJiiiK  pla>  ers  to  '.he  poetic  romanticism 
of  Mignon  and  tlie  liarpcr;  its  llashes  oi  intuiuve  criticism  and 
its  weighty  npotlieKms  add  to  its  value  :as  a  Bildungsroman  in 
the  best  sense  of  that  word.  Uf  ail  Goethe's  works,  this  exerted 
the  most  immediate  and  lasting  influence  on  German  literature; 
it  served  as  a  model  for  the  best  fiction  of  the  next  thirty  years. 

In  fij—pM^^t  WiUidm  Meister,  Goethe  found  a  sympathetic 
and  enoounging  ciitic  in  Schiller,  to  whom  he  owed  in  great 
mcasurehkrenewediDtereat  in  poetry.  After  years  of  tentative 
approaches  on  Schiller's  part,  years  in  which  that  poet  concealed 
even  from  himself  his  desire  for  a  friendly  understanding  with 
Goethe,  the  favourable  moment  arrived;  it  was  in  June  i7()4, 
when  Schiller  was  seeking  eollaborators  for  his  new  periodieal 
Dit  Horen;  and  his  invitation  addressed  to  (loetlic  wa.s  the 
beginnmg  of  a  friendship  which  coniinurd  unbroken  until  the 
younger  poet's  death.  The  friendshiii  of  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
of  which  their  correspondence  is  a  priceless  record,  had  its 
limitations;  it  was  purely  intellectual  in  character,  a  certain 
bajraier  of  penonal  reserve  being  maintained  to  the  last.  But 
for  the  literary  life  ol  both  poets  the  gain  was  incommensumble. 
Asfar  H  act  U.1I  work  was  coneemicd,  Goethe  went  hb  own  way 
aa  be  bad  always  been  aecustomed  to  do;  but  the  mere  fact  that 
he  devoted  himself  with  increasing  interest  to  literature  was  due 
to  Schiller's  stimulus.  It  was  Schiller,  loo,  who  induced  him  to 
undertake  those  studies  on  t;  e  i-.alure  of  ejnc  and  drar:i:Hir 
poetry  which  resultc<l  in  tlii;  cjiii;  licriKiiun  uiul  Du'dl.'o: 
and  the  frat;mi  nt  of  the  AchUleis;  without  the  friendship  there 
would  have  been  no  Xcnirii  and  no  ballads,  and  it  was  his  younger 
firiend*s  encouragement  which  induced  Goethe  to  betake  himself 
once  more  to  the  "misty  path"  of  I'.niil,  ami  bring  the  first 
part  of  that  drama  to  a  conclusion. 

Goethe's  share  in  the  Xenien  (179$)  may  be  brielly  dismissed. 
This  collection  of  diitlchs,  written  in  collaboration  with  Schiller, 
was  prompted  by  the  indifference  and  animosity  of  oontemporaty 
criticism,  and  its  disregard  for  what  the  two  poets  regarded  as 
the  hij^.hi  r  interebti  of  German  pru  try.  The  XcHtcn  succcc<lcd 
as  a  re:  ahai  ion  oil  the  critics,  buL  ihf  Diasterpicccs  which  followed 
thini  proved  in  the  long  run  much  more  effective  weapons 
against  the  prevailing  mediocrity.  I'rose  works  like  the  UnUr- 
kallungm  deulscher  AtisxetLWuierten  (1705)  were  unworthy  of 
the  poet's  genius,  and  the  translation  of  Bcnvcnuti>  ('uUini's 
Life  (1796-1 7g7)  was  oidy  a  translation.  But  in  179S  appeared 
ficriMMii  utid  DwMua,  one  of  Goethe's  most  perfect  poems. 
It  is  indeed  remarkable— when  we  consider  by  how  much  re- 
dection  and  theoretic  discussion  the  composittoo  of  the  poem 
was  preceded  and  accompanied— that  it  should  make  upon  the 
reader  so  simple  and  "  naive  "  an  impreasfam;  in  this  respect 
it  is  the  triumph  of  an  art  that  conceals  art.  Goethe  has  here 
taken  a  simple  story  of  village  life,  niirrureii  in  it  the  most 
pregnant  ideas  of  his  time,  and  presented  it  with  a  skill  which 
nay  wdl  be  called  Honoic;  but  he  ha*  discriminated  with 


the  insight  of  genius  between  the  Homeric  method  of  reproduc- 
ing the  heroic  life  of  primitive  Greece  and  the  same  metliod 
as  adapted  to  the  conunooplsce  happenings  of  tSth'oenuuy 
Germany.  In  tUa  respect  he  was  undoubtedly  tuidcd  by  a 
forerunner  who  baa  mora  fight  than  lie  to  the  attribute  "aalwe," 
by  J.  H.  V08S,  the  author  of  Zkbm;  Hardfy  kss  imposing  ui 
their  calm,  placid  perfection  arc  the  poems  with  whiLh.  in 
friendly  rivalo",  Goethe  seconded  the  more  popular  ballads 
of  hii  irienri;  Dt  r  iiii!ili':rit  iirii>i(,  Di  r  l-i'tt  uml  die  Vn  J(  re, 
Dit  BrauS  '„<>»  Konnih,  Alcxh  ntui  Dor,;,  I)cr  nrw  /'iiiistdi  mtd 
Die schone il iiilerin — acycleot  (Mieni.^in  i!iest>leot  the  Volkslied 
— ^are  among  the  masterpieces  ot  Ooeihc's  poetry.  On  the  other 
hand,  even  the  friemlship  with  Schiller  did  not  help  him 
to  add  to  his  repuuiioo  as  a  dianutist.  Die  naUlriieke  Tochier 
( 1 80J ) ,  in  which  he  began  to  embody  his  ideas  of  the  Kevolut  ion 
on  a  wide  canvaa,  proved  Impossible  on  the  stage,  and  the 
remaining  dramas,  which  were  to  have  formed  a  trilogy,  were 
never  written.  Gotthe'a  dassic  principles,  when  applied  to 
the  swift,  direct  art  of  the  theatre,  were  doomed  to  failure,  and 
Die  natUrtiche  Tf-fil-r,  notwithstanding  its  good  theoretic  in- 
tention, remains  the  most  lifeless  and  shadowy  of  all  his  dramas. 
Even  less  in  tovich  with  the  li\inf;  prisent  w.  re  the  various 
prologues  and  Fest^pieie,  such  as  talaopkron  und  Ncokrpc  (1800), 
Was  vir  bringcn  (i8oa),  whidi  in  these  years  he  composed  Ibr 
the  Weimar  theatre. 

Goethe's  classicism  brought  him  into  inevitable  antagonism 
with  the  new  Romantic  movement  which  had  been  inaugurated 
in  1798  by  the  Athemuum,  edited  by  the  brothers  Scbleget. 
The  sfaaipiMiis  of  the  conflict  was,  however,  UttRted  by  the  fact 
that,  without  esoeption,  the  young  Romantk  writers  la^ktA 
up  to  Goethe  as  its  master;  they  modelled  their  fiction  on 
WiJkdm  lleisler;  they  regarded  his  lyrics  as  the  high-waler 
mark  of  German  jMH:try;  (ioethc,  Xov^lis  declared,  was  the 
"Statthaher  of  [Kx:tryon  earth."  With  regard  lu  [jainlinK  ami 
seul])tuie,  however,  (iorthc  felt  that  a  protest  was  tieeessary, 
ii  the  insidious  ideas  propounded  in  works  like  Watkcnroder's 
Henensergicssungen  were  not  to  do  irreparable  harm,  by  bringing 
back  the  confusion  of  the  Sturm  und  Drang;  and,  as  a  rejoinder 
to  the  Romantic  thc-ories,  Goethe,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend 
Heiurich  Meyer  (1760-1832),  published  from  1798  to  i&Mi  an 
art  review,  Die  PropyUtm,  Again,  in  ITMeMRSOiHi  und  msm 
Ztit  (1805)  Goethe  vigorously  defended  Um  daasicai  fdeab  of 
which  Winckefanenn  btd  been  the  founder.  But  in  the  end  be 
proved  himself  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  strict  classic  doct  r  ii  1  e  by 
the  publication  in  1808  of  the  completed  first  part  of  F.:iisl,  a 
Work  \ihirh  was  acee|ited  by  eoi. temporaries  as  a  triumph  of 
Komanticart.  i-iiwiiisapauh'.'.orkoi  manycolours.  Withthe 
aid  of  the  vast  body  of  Faust  literature  whieh  h:.s  sprung  up  in 
recent  years,  and  the  many  new  documents  bearing  on  its  history 
— above  all,  the  so-called  UrJausI,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made — we  are  able  now  to  ascribe  to  their  various  periods 
the  component  parts  of  the  work;  it  is  possible  tu  discrimlnato 
iKtwecn  the  5/<irM  mid  Drang  hero  of  the  opening  soenca  and 
of  the  Gretchea  tragedy — the  oontempotuy  of  Gtttc  aitd  Clavigo 
—and  tl»e  auperimpooed  Faust  of  calmer  moial  and  intellectual 
Idealsn-a  Faust  who  corresponds  to  Hermann  and  Wllhelm 
Meister.  In  its  original  form  the  poem  was  the  ilrainati.^aiion 
of  a  specific  and  individualized  story;  in  ihe  )ears  of  ( ioeil-.e  s 
friemlship  with  Schiller  it  was  extended  to  embody  the  higher 
strivings  of  tSth-ccntury  humanism;  ultimately,  as  wc  shall  .see, 
it  became,  in  the  second  part,  a  vast  allegory  of  human  life  and 
activity.  Thus  the  elements  of  which  Famt  is  comfiosed  were 
even  nnuce  diflicult  to  blend  than  were  those  of  Wilhelm  Meister  ; 
but  the  very  want  of  uniformity  is  one  source  of  the  perennial 
fascination  of  the  tragedy,  and  has  made  it  in  a  peculiar  degree 
the  national  poem  of  the  German  people,  the  minor  whidi 
reflects  the  national  life  and  poetry  from  ttio  outburst  of  Sturm 
und  Drang  tothewdt^we^hedandtsinqttUclasBiciBmofGoethe'a 

old  age. 

The  third  and  final  i)er!o(l  of  Goethc's  liing  lil'e  may  be  s.aid 
to  have  begun  after  Schiller's  death.  He  never  again  lost  touch 
With  Uterature  at  he  bad  done  in  the  yeatt  which  pteceded  hit 
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frfenddifp  with  Schiller;  bat  he  ttoed  in  ao  active  or  {nmedfate 

connexion  with  the  literary  moveoWBt  of  llis  day.    H    I  f 

moved  on  comparalivdy  uneventfully.  Even  the  Nflr^  ! n 
rtgitncof  i8o6-ifti.}  flisturlwd  bu:  liitlf  his  cqu.iniiiiiiy.  (iuLihf, 
the  cosmopolitan  Weltlmrger  of  the  ii  nlurv  ,  had  hiiHR-lf  no 
very  intense  fitlings  of  patriotism,  and,  ha\  ijif;  s.tLn  Germany 
flourish  as  a  group  of  small  statcN  iin»lcr  enlightened  despotisms, 
he  had  little  confidence  in  the  (Ircaimni  of  1813  who  hopuH 
to  sec  the  jflorif";  of  narharossa's  empire  revived.  Napwleon, 
moreover,  hi-  ri  g  inli  li  not  as  the  Mourge  of  Europe,  but  as  the 
defender  ol  civiluaiion  against  the  barl>ari.sm  of  the  Siava; 
■ad  in  tile  UanoVM  interview  between  the  two  men  at  Erfurt  the 
poet'a  •dtninMioo  was  rccirircx-utc-a  by  the  French  coaqunor. 
Thus  Goetlie  llad  no  great  symiMihy  for  the  war  of  liberatwa 
which  kindled  young  hearts  from  one  end  of  Germany  to  the 
other;  and  when  the  national  enthusiasm  rose  to  its  highest 
pifi  h  In  huried  himself  in  thoM-  nji.lial  ainl  morphologii ;  1 
ituiiiis.  wliirh.  with  increasing  years,  otLUinoil  ir.ure  and  morr 
of  hi-^  t  inn-  .iiui  itiliTcst. 

1  he  work-s  and  events  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  ol  Goethe's 
Hfe  may  be  briefly  summarised.  In  1805,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
aufforcd  ao  irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  Schiller;  in  iSob, 
Chriatiaae  becaaw  liis  legal  wife,  and  to  the  same  year  belongs 
the  niagaifioeBt  tiHiate  to  liia  dead  iriend,  the  EpUoi  sk  SehUlert 
Gceke.  Two  aew  Meadahiiw  about  tUa  tfaxw  l^idkd  in  the 
poet  soBMthiag  «f  the  juveafle  fiie  and  paaaioa  of  youafer  days. 
Bettina  von  Amim  came  into  personal  touch  with  Goethe  ni 
1S07.  and  her  Brli  f-.m  Im  !  (7i)f  //(,  i  mil  r/nm  A'(»k/c  (published 
in  1835)  is,  ill  its  imii^'liiig  of  tn:tli  and  fiction,  one  of  the  most 
delightful  prinluits  o\  tin.'  R(>ni;w'.tif  nimd;  Init  tlir  .'piMi.lc  was 
of  less  imporiaiH  i'  fur  (ioiihv's  life  than  licttina  would  have  us 
believe.  On  t!n'  diIilt  liand,  his  interest  in  Minna  Hcntlicb. 
lOiter  daughter  of  the  publisher  Frommann  in  Jena,  was  of  a 
warmer  nature,  and  haa  left  its  traces  on  his  sonnets. 

In  1808,  as  we  have  seen,  appeared  the  first  part  of  Fausl,  and 
ill  iSoo  it  was  followtKl  by  Die  WaMvervatidtschaJtcn.  The  novel, 
hardly  leaa  lhao  the  drama,  effected  a  change  in  the  pubUc 
attitude  towards  the  poet.  Since  the  betpnning  of  the  centuiy 
the  conviction  h.nd  been  gaining  ground  that  Goethe's  mt&sion 
w.is  accomplished,  that  the  day  of  his  leadership  was  over; 
but  here  were  t«>'  wMiks  whirh  im;  mcn  ly  n  -isMlilishrd  hi-. 
O-Si'endnnry.  but  [irovni  iImi  l\v  idil  |MHt  was  in  !iyni[i.ii hv  with 
tlif  niiAtimnt  ut  lifers,  and  kccnl''  .;hM'  to  the  chavi>;i-  oi  vU-xa 
which  the  new  century  had  brought  in  its  train.  The  intimate 
psychological  study  of  four  tniada,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
the  \VM:m-(tniU.u  h<iUcn.  was  an  essay  in  a  new  type  of  fiction, 
and  pointed  out  the  way  (or  developments  of  the  German  no\el 
after  the  atimulus  of  WUMm  Meiikr  had  exhausted  itself. 
Less  important  than  DiV  Waiherwanittdu^lm  was  Pmieira 
(1810I,  the  final  product  of  Goethe's  claaaicfani,  ud  the  WML 
uncompromisingly  classical  and  atlcgoricat  of  afl  his  works. 
And  111  iSu'  t  .ii'jH-arcil  his  iriaiivt  on  Fjrbenlekre.  In  the 
followui^  \cjt  iJi4.  iirst  volume  i>i  hi>  luJobiography  was  pub- 
lisheil  under  the  title  Aus  mfinriK  I.:  '■■  n.  Pi.  liSuri;  und  Wahrkcil. 
The  second  and  third  volumes  ui  •.In--  work  in!lo\\Li|  in  iSu  and 
1814;  the  fourth,  bringing  the  !-'>'i\  ui  his  Lie  up  lu  i he  close 
of  the  Frankfort  period  in  alter  his  death.   Goethe  felt, 

even  laic  in  life,  tw  intimately  liound  up  with  Weimar  to  discuss 
in  detail  his  early  life  there,  and  he  shrank  from  canning  his 
biography  beyond  the  year  1773.  But  a  number  01  other 
publicatioas^-dcsctiptions  ol  travel,  such  as  the  lUilkniackc 
Rfisf  (1816-1817).  ihe  atateiiab  for  a  continuation  of  DUiOmg 
und  \\\ihrhcil  collected  in  Tiig-  und  Jahrcstiifte  (tS^o)— have  also 
to  be  numU-reil  among  the  writings  which  Goethe  has  left  us  as 
diKuments  of  his  life.  Meanwhile  no  less  valuable  biographical 
matenal-s  were  accumulating  in  his  diaries,  his  voluminotis 
corrc^iiondcncc  and  his  conversations,  as  recorded  by  J.  F. 
Eckermann.  the  chancellor  Muller  and  F.  Soret.  Several 
peno«iic.il  publicatioixs.  Cbrr  Kunst  und  Alterium  u!^i<>-i>''.5:^. 
Zur  S ^ituruissrnsihjn  mi<tkaupi  uSi;-iS.'4*.  Zur  Mtrrph.'h'^u 
li.><i7-i.S.'4l,  Uar  witness  to  the  eitraordinar>-  breadth  of 
Goethe's  initetctta  in  these  yean.  Art.  science,  literature — little 


eacaped  hi*  ken— and  that  not  neiely  bi  Gennany:  EogliA 
writaia,  Bjnon,  Scott  and  CSulyle,  ItaBaaalfte  MaoMOi,  Ftench 
scientists  and  poets,  could  all  depend  on  friendly  words  of 

appreciation  and  encnurafieme nt  frnm  Wtimar. 

In  West-ostikher  Div:}>t  1  iSKji.acolU'vU'oii  i.iflyrics — niatchh/ss 
in  form  an<l  even  more  rnnruiit  rated  ;n  expression  lhan  thr.se 
of  earlier  days  whi<  h  were  sMKCisted  by  a  derrtiaii  translation 
of  HatbT,  (iiH'thc  fiad  anoihir  surprise  in  store  for  his  tontem- 
poraries.  .'\nd,  again,  st  was  an  actual  passion — that  for  Marianne 
von  Willemcr,  whom  he  met  in  1814  and  iBlf — which  rekindled 
in  liim  the  lyric  fire.  Meanwhile  the  years  were  tUnning  the 
ranksofWciluar  society:  Wieland,  the  last  of  Goethe's  ptater 
literary  oonlempotariea,  died  in  181  liis  wife  in  i9vbt  Chaitotte 
von  Stem  in  1837  and  Dnke  Cbarka  Augustus  tn  t8«8.  Goethe's 
retirement  fmni  the  direction  of  the  theatre  in  181 7  meant  for 
him  a  break  with  the  literary  life  of  the  day.  In  1822  a  passion 
;  for  ;i  N'oung  girl,  U)ril;e  von  Level/ow  .  wliom  he  m.ct  at  Marii  n- 
I  l>ail.  inspired  the  li;ie  yVfi':;.;.',  Jrr  Lfifli  iryt  ihi/l.  and  l)i:f.'  i<  n 
|S:-|  and  iSj<)  apfieared  the  lniig-i-x].>eer ed  and  long-pmn  is.-d 
continuation  of  11  lilmim  Metster,  H  UMm  JJeisters  V\  amierj.itrrf. 
The  latter  work,  however,  was  a  disappointment:  perhaps  it 
could  not  have  been  otherwise.  Goethe  had  lost  the  thread  of 
his  rom.mce  and  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  resume  it.  Problems 
of  the  relation  of  the  individual  tosodety  and  industrial  questions 
were  to  have  Honned  the  thane  of  the  Wamierfakr*;  but  since 
the  FVeoch  Kevolntion  these  praUems  had  themselves  entered 
on  a  new  phase  and  demanded  a  method  of  treatment  wMch  it 
was  not  easy  for  the  old  put  to  learn.  Thus  his  itiJeiiiions  were 
only  partially  carried  out,  and  the  volumes  were  tilled  out  by 
irrelevant  sUMica,  which  had  been  written  at  widely  different 

[leriods. 

Hut  the  crowning  achievement  of  Goethe's  literary  life  was 
tile  cunii)letion  of  Faust.  The  poem  had  accompanied  him  fnim 
early  manhood  to  the  end  and  was  the  repository  for  the  fullest 
"  cottfession  "of  his  life;  it  is  the  poetic  epitome  of  his  experience. 
The  second  part'  is,  in  form,  far  removed  from  the  impressive 
realism  ol  the  Urfatut,  It  is  a  phaatasmafoiy;  a  dnuna  the 
ftctofs  In  which  art  not  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood,  trat  the 
shadows  of  an  unreal  world  of  allegory.  The  lover  of  firet.  hen 
had,  as  far  as  pcjctic  continuity  is  concerned,  disappeami  with 
the  rlosi'  of  the  llrst  part-  In  the  seeond  part  it  \irl'jall\-  .i  new 
I  iu>i  who,  at  the  hands  oi  a  new  Mephistophdt•^,  goe;.  out  into 
.1  u  iirld  that  is  not  ours.  Vet  behind  these  unconvincing  shadon-s 
oi  an  im|>crial  court  with  its  financial  difficulties,  of  the  classical 
Wdpurpanacltt,  of  the  fantastic  creation  of  the  HomuncttltlS, 
the  noble  Helena  episode  and  the  impressive  mystery.scene 
of  the  clase,  where  the  centenarian  Faust  finally  triumphs  over 
the  powers  of  evil,  there  lies  a  philosophy  of  life,  a  ripe  wisdom 
faam  of  experience,  such  as  ao  European  poet  bad  given  to  the 
wotld  since  the  Renaissance.  Fausl  has  been  weO  called  the 
"divine  comedy  "  of  18th-century  humanism. 

Tile  seCon<!  p.irt  of  Fausl  forms  a  worthy  close  to  the  lift  of 
Gtrniaij>  >;reali.sl  man  of  letters,  who  died  in  Weimar  cm  the 
J2nd  of  Man  t»  1S52.  He  was  the  l.ist  of  those  universal  minds 
whic)i  have  been  able  to  compass  all  domains  of  human  activitv 
and  k:iow  kxigc;  for  he  stood  on  the  brink  of  an  era  of  rapidly 
expanding  knowledge  which  lias  made  lor  ever  impossible  the 
universality  of  interest  and  syatpathy  wUcb  distinguished  him. 
.As  a  poet,  his  fame  has  undergone  maiqr  vicissitudes  since  his 
death,  ranging  frwn  the  indifference  of  tfae  "  Voting  German  ** 
school  to  the  entbusbstk  admicatioa  of  the  cksiiiff  decades  at 
the  roth  centoiy^-aa  enthusiasm  to  wUdi  we  owe  the  Weimar 
CiHlke-GtscUsckaU  (founded  in  18S5)  and  a  vast  literature  dealing 
with  the  poet's  life  and  work;  but  the  fact  of  his  being  Germany's 
greatest  poet  a:i  :  ■  he  m  i>-.i  r  of  her  classical  literature  has  m  \  er 
been  seriously  put  in  que:,; ion.  The  intrinsic  %"alue  of  his  pwctic 
woiK.  regarded  apiart  from  ht-  (personality,  is  smaller  in  propor- 
tion to  its  bulk  than  is  the  case  wiih  many  ksser  German  poets 
and  with  the  greatest  pocis  of  other  litcntURS.  Alt  Goetbe 
was  a  type  of  literary  man  hitherto  unrepresented  among  the 
leading  writers  of  the  world's  literature;  he  was  a  poet  whose 
auprnme  greatness  lay  in  his  subjectivity.  Chily  a  small  fraction 
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ol  Goethe's  work  was  written  in  an  impenooal  and  objective 
Ipilit,  and  sprang  from  what  might  be  called  a  conscious  artistic 
iaqwbe;  by  iu  the  kiger— «iid  the  better— put  is  the  im- 
mediate leflot  of  his  feelings  and  e]q>eriences. 

It  is  as  a  lyric  poet  that  Goethe's  supremacy  is  least  iilcely 
to  be  challenged;  he  has  given  his  nation,  whose  highest  literary 
expression  h;is  in  .ige*  been  c^sriit  inlly  lyrir,  i's  icr.:-  lt(■^^t  souk^. 
No  other  (icrman  pott  has  succeeded  in  atluiuiiK  ;\\  iiri^,  sciiii- 
meni  and  ihoughi  so  perfectly  to  the  miisi(  01  wonis  .is  he;  ikhic 
has  expressed  so  fully  that  spirituality  in  which  the  quintessence 
of  German  lyrism  lies.  Goethe's  dram;us,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  not,  in  the  eyes  of  his  nation,  succeeded  in  holding  their 
own  beside  Schiller's;  but  the  reason  is  rather  because  Goethe, 
bom  what  might  be  called  a  wilful  ohttiiHiry,  lefused  to  be 
bound  by  the  oooventkos  of  the  thaette,  than  btcatue  be  mw 
defidentiBtheauiflingof  tbednuaatist.  For,u«ti  ii^tlNreter 
of  hnmao  dharacter  bt  the  drama,  Goethe  is  without  a  rival 
among  modern  poets,  and  there  is  not  one  of  his  plays  that  docs 
not  contain  a  few  scenes  or  char.ictcrs  which  bear  indisputable 
tesliinony  to  his  mastery.  F.-.n/  i?  Gertr.  iny's  most  nalii  tuil 
drama,  and  it  remains  perhaps  for  the  theatre  of  the  future  to 
prove  itself  capalile  <j1  popularizing  psyehalogiail  mastcri)ietes 
like  Tatto  and  IphigcnU.  It  is  as  a  novelist  that  (loethe  has 
StiSered  BMSt  by  the  lapse  of  time.  The  Sorrows  of  H'i  r!h,  r  no 
longer  moves  tis  to  tears,  and  even  Wilhdm  MciaUr  and  Die 
WakhtnoandUchaJten  require  more  understanding  for  the 
amditiau  under  which  they  wem  tnitua  than  do  Ftutt  or 
Effima.  Goethe  could  fill  bis  piose  whli  ildi  wlKkan,  but  be 
was  only  the  perfect  artist  in  verse. 

little  attention  is  nowadays  paid  to  Goethe's  work  in  other 
fields,  work  which  he  himself  in  some  cases  jtnV.ed  more  highly 
than  his  pottry.  It  is  only  as  an  illustration  <jf  his  many-sidedness 
and  his  manifoW  activity  that  wc  now  turn  to  his  work  as  a 
statesman,  as  a  theatre-director,  as  a  practical  political  economist. 
His  art-criticism  is  symptomatic  of  a  phase  of  European  taste 
which  tried  in  vain  to  check  the  growing  individualism  of 
Romanticism.  II:s  scientific  studies  and  discoveries  awaken 
only  an  historical  inteieaL  We  marvel  at  the  obstinacy  with 
wUcb  btb  «itb  iaadaqoate  madianatical  knowledge,  opposed 
tbe  Newtonlas  theory  of  B^t  and  colour;  and  at  his  champion- 
ship of  "  Nepttmism,"  the  theory  of  aqueous  origin,  as  op(H)sed 
to  "  \'ulcanism,"  that  of  igneous  origin  of  the  earth's  crust. 
Oi  lar-re.iching  importance  was,  on  the  other  hand,  his  fore- 
shadowing of  the  Darwinian  theory  in  his  works  on  the  meta- 
morphosis of  plants  and  on  animal  morphology.  Indeed,  the 
deduct i<in  to  he  drawn  from  Goethe's  contributions  to  Ijolany 
and  anatomy  is  that  he,  as  no  other  of  his  contcm^ioraries, 
possessed  that  type  of  scientific  mind  which,  in  the  igth  century, 
has  made  for  progress;  be  was  Darwin's  predecessor  by  virtue 
of  his  enunciation  of  wliat  has  now  become  one  of  the  common* 
places  of  natural  science  organic  evolution.  Alodeni,  too,  was 
tbe  outlooik  of  the  aging  poet  on  tbe  chani^  socibI  oonfitions 
of  the  age,  wondetfo^jr  sympathetic  his  attitude  towaids  madcni 
industry,  wUch  steam  was  just  beginning  to  establish  00  a  new 
b:i>is.  and  towards  modern  dcmocrary.  The  Europe  of  his  later 
yt.'.ri  was  very  different  from  tbe  idyllic  and  enlightened 
autocracy  of  the  iSth  century,  in  which  he  had  .spent  his  best 
years  and  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  energies;  yet  Goethe 
was  at  hon;e  i;i  it. 

From  the  philosophic  movement,  in  which  Schiller  and  the 
Romanticists  were  so  deeply  involved,  Goethe  stood  apart. 
Compaiatively  early  in  life  be  had  found  in  Spinoza  the  philo- 
so|riier  who  responded  to  bis  needs;  Spinoza  taught  him  to  see 
in  natnie  the  "  livbtg  garment  of  God,"  and  more  he  did  not  seek 
or  need  to  know.  As  a  convinced  realist  be  took  bis  sundpoint 
on  nature  and  experience,  and  could  atford  to  look  on  objectively 
at  the  controversies  of  the  metaphysicians.  Kant  he  by  no 
means  ignored,  and  under  Schilit  r':,  (.'-.jidance  he  learned  much 
from  him;  hut  of  the  younger  :hmker.s,  only  Scheliing,  whose 
m>stic  nature-philosophy  was  a  development  of  Spinoza's 
ideas,  touched  a  sympathetic  chord  in  bis  nature.  As  a  moralist 
and  a  guide  to  tlw  conduct  of  life— aa  a^ect  of  Goethe's  wotk 


which  Carlyle,  viewing  him  through  the  coloured  glasses  of 
Fichtean  idealism,  emphasized  and  intcq)rcied  not  always 
justly— Goethe  was  a  powerful  force  on  German  life  in  years  of 
political  and  intdlectual  depitaiion.  It  b  dUBcult  even  stUl 
to  get  beyond  the  maxims  ol  practical  wiadom  be  scattered  so 
liberally  through  his  writings,  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from 

Mfistcr  and  F-iiist,  <ir  even  lh.it  calm,  t>[)timistic  fatali.im  which 
never  deserted  tioeihe,  and  was  so  coniplelely  jusliiicd  by  the 
tenor  of  his  life.  If  the  philoso|)hy  of  Spinoza  provided  the  poet 
with  a  religion  which  made  individual  creeds  and  dogmas 
unncces.sary  and  impossible,  so  Leibnitz's  doctrine  of  pre- 
deiitinism  supplied  the  foundations  for  his  faith  in  the  divine 
mission  of  human  life. 

This  many-sided  activity  is  a  tribute  to  the  greatness  of 
Goethe's  mind  and  personiUity;  we  may  regard  him  merely  as 
the  embodiment  of  bis  particuUr  ag^  or  as  a  poet  "  for  aU 
time  ";  but  with  one  opinion  all  who  have  fdt  the  power  of 
Goethe's  genius  are  in  agreement — the  opinion  which  was  con- 
densed in  Napoleon's  often  cited  words,  uttered  after  the  meeting 
at  Erfurt:  Wii'd  un  liKinmv.'  Of  all  modern  men,  Goethe  is 
the  most  universal  type  ol  genius.  It  is  the  full,  rich  humanity 
ol  his  life  and  |iersoiial;ty  —  not  the  art  behind  uiiii  li  the  arlisl 
disappears,  or  llie  delinile  pronouncements  ni  the  thinker  or  the 
teacher — that  constitutes  his  claim  to  a  pla^e  iii  the  front  rank 
of  men  of  letters.    His  life  was  his  greatest  work. 

BiDLiooRArnv. — (a)  ColUeted  Works,  Diaries,  Corrtspondente, 
Conversations.  The  following  authorized  eiliiions  of  Gioelhe's 
writings  appeared  in  the  poet's  lifetime:  Sthrijlm  IK  vols,,  Leipzig. 
l787-i7(>o);  Neue  SchrtUen  (7  vols..  Fierlin.  1792-iHoo);  n'erke 
(13  voU.,  Stuttgart,  iRofy-iSin} ,  W  ftkr  [20  v<ils.,  Siutlgart,  iSiS- 
1819);  to  whicn  six  volumes  were  added  in  1820-1833;  Werke 
(Vollitilndiee  Auagabe  leuter  Hand)  (40  vols.,  Stottnut,  1827-18^}. 
Goethe's  Nachgelassene  Werke  appeared  as  a  continuation  of  thk 
edition  in  15  vohtmes  (Stuttgart,  1832-18J4),  to  whirh  five  volumes 
were  added  in  1 842.  These  were  followed  by  several  ulilions  of 
C.oethr  s  SdmUiche  Werke,  mostly  in  forty  volumes,  published  by 
Ci>tta  of  StuttMrt.  The  first  eritiraledilion  with  note*  was  published 
bv  llenipel,  Berlin,  in  thirty-six  volumes,  1868-1879;  that  in 
KurHrhncr's  DtMselu  iMitmmttnlKr,  vols.  a*-ii7  (1883-1897)  is 
abso  impMtant.  In  1887  the  monumental  Weimar  edition,  which 
is  now  approaching  completion,  began  to  appear:  it  is  divided 
into  four  sections:  f.  Werke  (c.  56  vols.);  II.  S'altmrissensfhafllieke 
Wrrltf  lij  viiU J:  III.  r<i[;ebui-her  (13  vols.):  W.Brirfe  If. 45  vols.). 
Of  (jther  reeent  e<litinn<  tin-  nxi-^t  noiewortliy  are:  .Sum/j'irAr  H'erke 
(Jubiluum9-.'\ussabc),e<lited  by  li.  vonder  Hcllen (40  vols., Stuttgart, 
iqo2  If.;  Werlu,  edited  by  K.  Heinemann  (30  vols.,  Leipzig, 
igoo  ff.),  and  the  cheap  edition  of  the  Stimliieke  Werke,  edited  by 
L.  Geiger  (44  vols.,  Leipzig,  1901).  There  arc  also  innumerable 
editions  of  selected  works;  reference  need  only  made  here  to  the 
iiM'fid  collection  of  the  early  writings  and  letter?  [luMivhed  by  S. 
Hir^el  with  an  iiitroihietion  by  M.  lierna\'s.  I.)i-r  Jun:^,-  (^if:.'l:c  \i>\^., 
I,eti>/ig,  1H75.  ind  e<l.,  188").  A  French  tnin-l;!! m  ••i  I'mi'the's 
(Kuvrfs  romfrlt'ln,  hy  J.  Porehat,  appeared  in  o  m1-..  at  r.in>.  in 
1860-1863.  There  is,  as  yet,  no  uniform  Knglish  eili!  imi,  but  <  iotthe's 
chief  worlu  have  all  been  frequently  translated  and  a  number  of 
them  will  bo  found  in  Bohn's  standard  library. 

The  definitive  1^1  it  ion  of  <;r>etho's  diaries  and  letters  is  that  forming 
Sections  111.  and  of  the  Weimar  edition.  Collections  of  selected 
Wters  ba>e<l  on  the  Weimar  i-<lition  have  been  pnblislml  liy  K.  von 
der  llellfii  if>  \.,U.,  igoi  tt.  ^  and  by  P.  Stein  (H  y,,],.,  Hyo.-  ff,).  Of 
the  many  separate  collections  of  Goethe's  correspondence  mention 
may  be  made  of  the  BrM^awtel  awisektn  SckiUer  mud  Gtelht,  edited 
by  Goethe  himtdf  (1838-1839;  4th  ed.,  1881;  alto  aeveral  cheap 
reprints.  English  translation  bv  L.  D.  Schmitz,  1877-1879); 
Briefwechsel  twitchen  Ooflhe  und  teller  (6  vols.,  tSjj-lSjij;  rcprmt 
in  kc-elam's  UnirrrutU.iibliolkek,  1904;  English  translation  by 
.\.  I)  t  itli  ri.1.;i ,  I1SS7I;  Betlina  ron  Arnim.  Gotlhes  Briefuechsel 
mil  eincm  Kinde  (1S35;  4th  e<J.,  1890;  Eiigliii^h  translation,  1838); 
Briefe  von  und  an  Goethe,  edited  by  F.  W.  Riemer  (1846);  Goelhes 
Briefe  an  Frau  von  Stein,  edited  by  A.  5k:h6ll  (1848-1851 ;  3rd  ed. 
by  J.  Wahic,  i8i><)'-i900) ;  Briefwechsel  swischen  Goethe  und  K.  F.  von 
Rfinhard  (18501;  liriffweehsel  ^-ischen  Goethe  und  Knebel  (2  vols., 
1851);  Briffurch^r!  rlri^rhrn  Goelhr  und  Slmihrnl  Sihullz  (1853); 
Brie/iveihul  rjVi  l!rrzi''(,s  Karl  .iii^NJi'  mi'  Coeihe  1 viils.,  iSt)-,!; 
BriefvKchifl  neisihen  Goethe  und  Kuspar  Graf  vtm  .Sternberg  (|K(>()J; 
Gotlhes  natunmssenschiiftliche  Korrespondenz,  and  Goethes  Brief- 
wechsei  mil  den  GebrHdern  voH  HmnMdl,  edited  by  F.  T.  Bratranck 
(1874-1876);  Goelh$$  mud  CarlyUs  BriOwtehtd  (1887).  also  in 
English :  Goethe  und  die  Romanttk,  etKted  by  C.  SchQddekopf  and 
0.  Walzcl  {2  vols.,  1898-1809);  Goethe  und  Lavater,  edited  by  H 
Funck  (1901);  Coeike  und  Osterreich,  edited  by  A.  Saucr  (2  vols., 
i5Kn-i9iu).  Besides  the  correspondence  with  Schiller  and  Zeiter, 
Min's  libiary  contafau  a  tnndatlon  of  fisffy  and  JftedfaiMsiii 
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IMm,  by  E.  Bell  (i88d).   The  chief  collections  of  Goethe's  con- 
■twns  are:  J.  P.  rxkcrmann,  Gesprache  mil  Goeihe  (1836; 


vol,  iii.,  also  containing  conversations  witli  S<ir<.-t,  1848;  7th  cr).  hv 
H.  Diint/ir,  1899;  also  new  edition  bv  L.  (jciRcr,  1902;  KaRlisn 
translation  by  J.  Oxcnford,  1 850).  The  complete  convenations 
with  SoKt  have  been  pufalWud  in  Cm—w  tnulBtion  br  C  A.  H. 
Burkhardt  (iQOs);  Gotfktt  CMfrksttinigeH  mtit  dim  Kmukr  P.  worn 
UalUr  (1870).  Goethe's  collected  Gesprache  were  puUiahed  by 
W.  von  Bicdermann  in  10  vol*,  (i  889-1 S96). 

(6)  Biography.  Goethe's  autobiopraphy,  Aus  meinem  Lehen: 
DUhlung  unii  Wahrhcit,  iipji<',ir< <l  in  ilinr  |>.trtN  iK'twirn  181 1  and 
1814,  a  fourth  [»rt,  bringing  the  history  of  his  life  as  far  as  his 
dej*arture  for  Weimar  in  1775,  in  1833  (English  translation  by 
J. Oxcnford.  1846);  it  is  supplemented  by  other  biographical  writings, 
aa  the  ItalUnisfhe  Reise,  Aus  eintr  Rfisr  in  die  Schvxiz  im  Jahre 
1797;  Aus  finer  Reise  am  Rkein,  Main  urui  Netkar  in  den  Jahrtn 
iSitf  und  'lag-  und  Jahreshefte,  &r.,  and  especially  by  his 

diaries  and  corresiiondence.  The  following  arc  the  more  im[><>rtunt 
biographies:  II.  Doring,  Coelkes  Leben  (l8j8:  subsequent  etiitinns, 
•833,  1849,  1856);  H.  Viehoff,  Gitethes  Lebrn  (4  vol>.,  1847-1854; 
5th  cd.,  1887)  :  J.  W.  Schiifcr,  Goelhes  Leben  (3  vols.,  1851 ;  3rd  cd., 
IS77);  G.  H.  Lewes.  The  Life  and  Works  1^  Ctttiu  (a  VOlk  1855; 
sad  cd.,  1864;  3rd  cd.,  1875;  cheap  repnnt,  1906;  the  German 
translation  by  J.  Fresc  is  in  its  18th  edition,  l'^>o;  a  shorter  biography 
was  publisheil  by  Lewes  in  1873  under  the  title  The  -SUiry  «f  Oivthe's 
Liffl:  W.  M<'/i<''res,  W.  Goethe,  les  ttuvres  expiiquces  par  la  rie 
(l8-:>-i.s- VI :  A  U<is.scrt,  Ooeihe  (1872-1873);  K.  CrtK><l<  kis  C.oflltes 
Leben  und  Sthnjten  (1874;  2nd  ca.,  I877);  H.  Grimm,  Goelhe: 
Vmknm^  (1876;  8th  ed.,  1903;  English  timilstiQiii  iWo); 
A.  Hayinin),  GMke  (1878);  H.  H.  Boyesen,  Goillte  md  Stkitkr, 
Hkir  Lives  and  Works  (1879):  II.  DOntzer,  Coelkes  Leben  (1880; 
and  cd.,  1883;  En^li»h  tranitlation,  l88j);  A.  Baumgartner,  Goethe, 
Uin  Leben  und  seine  Werke  (1885);  J.  Sime,  Life  of  Ooeihe  'iK.ss); 
K,  Hcineroann,  Cottltes  !j-hen  und  Werke  (1889;  y<\  1 1[  ,  ivi'.vi; 
R.  M,  Meyer.  Goelhe  (1894;  3rd  ed.,  1^4):  A.  Biclschowsky, 
Coeike,  sein  Leben  und  teint  Wtrha  (vol.  u,  I895;  Sth  ed.,  1904: 
vol.  ii.,  1903;  English  translaiioa  1^  W.  A.  Cooper,  1905  IT.); 
G.  Witkowsky.  Goelhe  (iSw);  II.  G.  Atkins,  /.  W.  Goelhe  (1904); 
P.  Hansen  and  R.  Meyer,  doethe,  hans  Liv  og  Vaerker  (1906). 

Of  writings  on  special  periods  and  as[Mx-ts  of  <',ijethc's  life  the 
nviri  i!ii|Kirtant  arc  as  follow*  (tlic  ll!li>  an-  .ur.in^;<il  a>  far  .is 
}xis>iiilc  in  the  chronological  wqucntc  of  the  [xtct's  life) :  II.  Duntzcr, 
Goelhes  Stammhaum  (l8i;4);  K.  I li inenianii.  lioethes  Mutter  (1891; 
6th  eil.,  iqoo);  P.  Hastier,  La  Mire  de  Goethe  (1903);  Bri<-/f  der 
Frau  Rat  (a  walk  and  cd.,  1905);  F.  Ewan,  Goelhes  Voter  (1899); 
G.  Wttkoinid,  Cmwttia  die  Sehwster  Goelhes  (1903);  P.  Bcsson, 
Goelhe,  jo  sceur  el  ses  amies  !  iKi)Si;  H.  Duntzcr,  Frauenbilder  aus 
Goelhes  Jugendzeil  (1851);  W.  \i>n  liinli-rniann.  Goelhe  und  l^tpzig 
(iSbS);  V.  K.  I.iKius,  Frteiirrike  Brian  (1H78;  3rd  ed.,  1904); 
.\.  liiclHt  h  iw^k'. .  l-rtfderike  Brwn  (l88<j);  F.  K.  von  Uurrkheim, 
LUi'i  BiUi  ttMhuhliuh  entworfen  (i<t79;  2nd  cd.,  1894);  W.  Herbst, 
GmA*  A»  IFatttar  (iWi);  A.  Diczmanu,  GmMv  wnI  «*  Jtuite  Ztil 
tn  Wtimar  (1857:  ami  ed.,  1901);  H.  DOiMicr,  GmM*  mm  Karl 
Autust  (1859-1864;  2nd  ed.,  1888):  also,  try  the  same  author, 
Aus  Goelhes  Freunaeskreise  (1868)  and  Charlotte  von  Stein  (2  vols., 
1874);  J.  Haarhuui.  Auf  Goelhes  Spuren  in  Italien  (1896-1898); 
O.  llamack,  Zur  .Xaehi^schiehle  der  iltilu-nistken  Reise  (1 890);  H. 
Grirom,  SthtlUr  und  Goethe  (Essays,  i8s«;  3rd  ed.,  1884);  G. 
Bofiit,  GMtfea  md  Schiller  im  personiichen  Verkekr9t  MM  bneflichrn 
itiUtumitim  mt  B.  Voss  (189$);  E.  Va^^xud.  Goeiha  Tkmderieitung 
in  Weimar  (2  vols.,  1863);  C.  A.  H.  Burkhards,  Das  Repertoire  des 
weimaritchen  Theaters  mnter  Goelhes  Leitung  (1891);  J.  VVahlc, 
Pas  Weimarer  Itoflhealer  unlrr  Gxethes  Leitung  (iSi););  O.  Harnai  k, 
Goethe  in  der  Epw hi-  s  \!ur  Tu/iV n./unj  ui],.  Hj*!]);  J.  HarWey 

d'.'Vuncvilly,  Goelhe  <t  Diderot  (i88o> ;  .\  I- ischcr,  Goethe  una  Napoleon 
(i8g9;  and  cd^  1900);  R.  Sceig.  GoiAt  md  die  GiMdtr  CHmm 

U)  Critidrm—W.  G.  GtMd,C«tike Hber seine Diehlunirn  (1901  ff  .) ; 
J.  W.  Braun,  Goelhe  im  VtUttt  seiner  Zeitgenossen  (3  vols.,  1883- 
l8«5);  T.  Carlvle,  Kssays  on  Goethe  (1828-18^;);  X.  Marmier. 
£lttdes  sur  Goethe  (1835);  W.  von  Biedermann,  Gt>elhe-Fors(hungen 
(1879.  l88()l;  J.  Minor  and  A.  Sauer,  Studien  zur  Gnelhe-I'hihlogie 
(181S0);  11.  Dunt/c-r,  AtihiintSiunien  zu  Goelhet  Le'ten  und  Wetken 
ll88t);  .\.  Scholl,  Goethe  in  llauplsuten  seines  Lebens  und  M'irkens 
(l88a):  V.  Hehn.  Gedanken  Mer  GoOlU  (1884:  4(b  1900): 
W.  Sdicrcr,  Aufsalse  uber  Goelhe  (1886):  J.  R.  Seeley,  Goelhe 
rtviewtd  after  Sixty  Years  (1894);  E.  Dowdcn.  A'ru'  Studies 
in  Literalure  (1895):  E.  Rod,  Essai  sur  Goethe  (189S):  A.  I.utlur, 
Goethe,  sechs  Vortriige  (1905);  K.  Siil.'^hik,  Goelhes  Charakler 
(l^'|M;  \\.  lii'iK',  Goelhes  Lehcnskunst  (1900;  2nd  cil..  itxi;::  ;  by 
the  sjLmc,  Goelhes  Asthetik  (1901);  T.  VoUbehr,  Goelhe  und  die 
!n!dende  KtmU  (1S95):  E.  Lkhtenbaoer,  BindM  tar  Us  pvlsies 
lyiques  de  Goethe  (1878);  T.  Acbelia,  Gfundvltt  der  Lyrik  Ceethes 
uijoo):  B.  Litzmann,  Goelhes  Lyrik  (1903):  R.  Riemann,  Goelhes 
Romantethnik  l  i<»ol):  R.  Virchow,  Goelhe  als  Saturforscher  (1861); 
K  faro.  La  Phihuipkir  de  Goelhe  (1866;  2nd  cd.,  1X70) ;  K.  Stciner, 
Cf'i-!hf<  Wellansihauunfi  ii8<)7i;  K.  Siebetk,  6ViV  j  I'tnker  (ic»o2); 
F.  Baldenspcrger,  Goethe  en  France  (1904);  S.  U'ael/olih,  Goelhe 
umd  die  Romnniik  iiWA). 

Mare  special  treatiaea  difaling  with  individual  works  arc  the 


following:  W.  Scherer,  Aus  Goelhes  FrUhteit  (1879);  R.  Wcissen- 
fcls,  Goethe  in  Sturm  und  Drang,  voL  i.  (1894);  W.  VVilmunns, 
Qurtlenstudien  zu  Goelhes  Golz  t  on  Berlichingen  (1874):  J.  Bacchtold, 
Codhes  Golz  von  Berl a  hinder!  m  dreifacher  Gestalt  (1882);  J.  W. 
Appell,  Werther  und  seine  ieit  (1855;' 4lh  cd.,  1896);  E.  Schmidt, 
Itichardsm,  Rentuam  mtd  Gvethe  (1875):  M.  Herrmann,  Dmi  Mr- 
marUffexl  n  Ptewfariwmbn  (1900);  E.  Schmkit,  Go^ktt  Faust 
in  urs^n^lither  Gestall  (1887:  5th  cd.,  1901);  J.  Collin,  GoeUus 
Faust  tn  seiner  dllesten  Gestalt  (1896);  H.  Hettncr,  Goelhes  Iphigenit 
in  ihrem  Verhidlnis  zur  BUdungs^rfchichte  des  Diehlers  in 
Kteine  Schnju-n,  lH-s.vl;  K.  l-ixher.  Goelhes  Ipkieenie  ll^HH); 
F.  T.  Bratranek,  Goelhes  Egmont  und  Schiilers  Waiiensletn  (1862); 
('.  Schuchardt,  Goelhes  tlaiienische  Xeiu  (1862);  H.  Duntzcr, 
Ifhigettie  auf  Tauris;  die  drei  alleOen  Btarbeilungen  (1854):  F. 
Kern,  Goelhies  Tasso  (1890);  J.  Schubart,  Die  philosophtschen 
Grundfedanken  in  Goelhes  Wilhelm  iSeister  (1896);  E.  Boas,  Schiller 
und  Goethe  in  Xenienkampf  (1851):  E.  Schmidt  and  D.  Suphan, 
Xenien  ijgd,  nach  dm  Handu  hrtjU'ri  (iMg^l;  \V.  vun  Hiiintxildt, 
Aslhetische  Versuche:  Hermann  und  Porolhea  ii~i)()'r.  \'.  Ilehn, 
Oher  Goelhes  Hermann  und  Dorothea  (iSgy!;  .\.  Kti<  ^,  Qu/llrn  und 
Kompotilion  der  Achiileis  (1901);  K.  .'Mt,  Studten  sur  Enlstehungs- 
gtschichle  won  DUklunf  und  Wahrheit  (1898);  A.  Jung.  Goelhes 
Wanderjahrt  und  die  vnehliesten  Fragtn  des  tg,  Jakrhunderts  (1654); 
F.  Krcyssig.  Vorlesungen  \iber  Goelhes  Faust  (^1866);  the  editions  of 
Fausl  bv  (...  \i  n  L.•^■^K■r  (2  vols.,  1879),  and  K.  1.  Schroer  (2  vols., 
3rd  and  4th  <-<l..  1 8i>8-i<K',1> ;  K  Fischer,  Goelhes  Fausl  '.^  vols., 
iHi^V  '002,  iryoV  ;  I'liinvMT,  (titethfs  Fausl,  Xru^nisse  und  l-.xrurse 
su  seiner  Enlslehungsgeschuhle  (I899);  J.  Minor,  Goelhes  Faust, 
Entslehun/isgesehuhle  und  ErklarmM  U  VOU.,  Ifl0l)» 

id)  Bibliographical  Works.  GoeuHhSodeties,  Wt.— L.  Uttflad,  Die 
Goelhe- Literatur  in  Deulsekiand  (1878);  S.  Hirzcl.  Verseithnis  einer 
Goethe- Bibliolhek  (1884),  to  which  G.  von  Loeper  and  VV.  von  Bieder- 
mann have  supplied  supplements.  F.  Strehike,  Goelhes  Briefe: 
VrrLi-iihnis  unter  Angabe  der  Qudir'  ;ih82-i884);  British  Museum 
Catalogue  of  Printed  Books:  Goelhe  (1888):  Gocdckc's  Crundriss 
iMT  Geschiekte  der  deutscken  Dkhttmt  (and  ed.,  vol.  iv.  1891);  and 
the  bibliographies  in  the  Goetke-Jaluvueh  (since  t88o).  Also  K. 
Hoyer,  Zur  Einfuhrung  in  dieCoetke  Literatur  (190a).  C>n  Goethe  in 
England  see  t,  OswaM.  Coetht  in  England  and  America  (1899; 
^nilcfl.,  mot));  \V.  !!•  incmann,  A  Bibliographical  List  of  the  Eni^lish 
Trafiinliims  and  .innolnlcd  Editions  of  (ioethe's  Fausl  li.tN*)). 
Reference  mav  also  he  made  here  to  F.  Zarnrke's  IVrsficAnu  der 
Originalaufnahmen  von  Goelhes  Bildnissen  (1888). 

A  Goethe-GcieJlschaft  was  founded  at  Weimar  in  1885,  and  numbers 
over  2800  members;  its  publications  include  the  annual  Goethe' 
Jahrlmch  (since  1880),  and  a  series  of  CMthe-Sthriflen.  A  Goethe- 
I'errut  fans  niatad  in  Vicnan  sine*  iMr,  and  an  English  Goethe 
society,  wUch  haa  abo  iianed  aevenl  vhiumb  of  publications,  since 
1886.  (J.  G.  R.) 

Goethe's  Descendants. — (jocthc's  only  son,  AuGOST,  born  on 
the  25th  of  December  1789  at  Weimar,  married  in  1817  Ottilie 
von  Pogwisch  (i 796-1872),  who  had  come  as  a  child  to  Weimar 
«itli  bcr  notber  {ntt  Countcas  Uencktl  von  PoBBOisiBaitk). 
The  mairiage  waa  a  very  unhappy  one,  the  husband  having  no 
qualities  that  could  appeal  to  a  woman  wbo,  whatever  the 
censorious  might  say  of  her  moral  character,  was  distinguished 
to  the  last  by  .1  lively  intellect  and  a  singular  charm.  .August 
von  Goelhe.  uiiuse  sole  distinction  was  his  birth  and  his  ix>silion 
as  grand-ducal  chamberlain,  died  in  Italy,  oti  the  2-;\\  of  Oc  tober 
1.S30.  leaving  three  children:  W.XLTiitR  \\i ilfcanc,  born  on 
.\pril  <),  1818,  died  on  April  15,  1885;  Wuliga.nc.  Maximiua.s, 
born  on  September  18,  1820,  died  on  January  20,  1S83;  .\lma, 
born  on  October  22,  1827,  died  on  September  jq,  1844. 

Of  Waltber  von  (joetbe  little  need  be  said.  In  youth  he  bad 
musical  ainbitwna,  studied  under  Mendelssohn  and  Wetnlig 
at  Leipacig,  under  Loewe  at  Stettin,  and  afterwards  at  Vieana. 
He  publidied  a  few  aoop  of  no  great  merit,  and  bad  at  hte 
death  no  more  than  the  reptttation  aoMmg  Us  friends  of  a  Uadly 
and  accomplished  man. 

WnlfRang  or,  as  he  w,ts  familiarly  c.illcd,  Wolf  von  Goethe, 
was  by  far  the  more  gifted  of  the  two  bnithiTs,  and  his  glouniy 
destiny  by  so  muth  the  more  tragic.  .\  sensitive  anu  highly 
imaginative  Iwy,  he  was  the  favourite  of  his  grandfather,  who 
made  him  his  constant  companion.  This  fact,  instead  of  being 
to  the  boy's  advant.igc,  was  to  prove  his  banc.  The  exalted 
at.niosphcrc  of  the  great  man's  ideas  was  too  rarefied  for  the 
child's  intellectual  health,  and  a  biain  well  fitted  to  do  eiodknt 
work  in  the  worid  waa  rained  by  the  effort  to  live  up  to  nn 
impossible  ideal.  To  mafatain  himself  on  the  same  height  as 
his  grandfather,  and  to  make  the  name  of  Goethe  nhntrious  in 
his  i!<?ccndants  also,  became  Wolfgang's  ambition;  and  his 
incapacity  to  realize  this,  very  soon  borne  in  upon  him,  paralyzed 
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hit  eflon$  vid  plnnaed  him  «t  Jaat  into  bitter  revolt  against  his 
ftte  and  ghMntjr  iiaatiiM  frm  a  waM  that  seemed  to  have  no 
use  for  him  but  as  a  curioaity.  Vtom  the  firat,  too,  he  was 
hampered  by  metcbed  health;  at  the  age  «(  tixteeo  he  was 

SubjccioJ  to  one  of  ihosc  itrriblc  attacks  of  ncuraJgia  which 
Wert-  lo  iDrment  him  tu  the  last;  physitaUy  and  mentally  alike 
he  stood  in  tragic  contrast  with  his  grandfather,  in  whose 
gigantic  personality  the  vigour  of  his  race  seems  to  have  been 
cxhausicii. 

From  1839  to  1845  Wolfgang  studied  law  at  Uonu,  Jena, 
Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  taking  his  degree  of  doctor  juris  at  Heidel- 
beig  in  1845.  During  this  period  be  had  made  his  first  literary 
eioiita.  lib  ShtdenUn-BH^t  (Jena,  i842)>  a  medley  of  letters 
and  lyrics,  are  whoUy  oonventional.  This  was  followed  by  Der 
Umstk  tmd  4k  dmeitlaHselie  Nakir  (Stuttgart  and  Tabingen, 
i$45'i,  in  t hrce parts (Bei(rd£e):{i) an  historiud and  philosophical 
dissertation  on  the  relations  of  mankind  and  the  "soul  of  nature," 
largely  intluenceti  by  Srhelling,  (> i  a  <li-S-sertatiun  on  the  juritiicul 
side  of  the  quest  ion,  De  Jra^mntUt)  I'l^oiiif.  being  tlie  thesis 
presented  for  his  degree,  (3)  a  lyrical  <!r,iina,  ErliiiJc.  In  this 
last,  as  in  his  other  poetic  attempts,  Wolfgang  shosved  a  consider- 
able measure  of  inherited  or  acquired  ability,  in  his  wealth  of 
langua^  and  his  easy  masteiy  of  the  difficulties  of  rhythm  r>nd 
ihyme.  But  this  was  all.  The  work  was  characteristic  of  his 
■df-ceotrad  isolatioo:  ultia-vooiantic  at  a  time  whcti  Romantl- 
don  was  aheady  an  outnoni  fiMhian,  remote  alike  turn  the 
spirit  of  the  age  and  from  that  of  Goethe.  The  cold  reception 
it  met  with  shattered  at  a  blow  the  dream  of  Wolfj^ans's  life; 
henceforth  he  realized  that  to  the  world  '1  v  i  n  t -^.ting 
mainly  as  "  Goethe's  grandson,"  that  anything  he  nii^iit  achieve 
would  be  measured  fay  that  teolbla  itaadaid,  and  he  hated  the 

legncv  of  his  name. 

The  next  five  years  he  s[N-nt  in  Italy  .md  at  Vienna,  tormented 
by  facial  neuralgia.  Returning  to  Weimar  in  i  he  was  made  a 
ChanboidD  by  the  grand-duke,  and  in  1852,  his  health  being 
now  •omewbat  restored,  he  entered  the  Prussian  diplomatic 
lervke  and  went  as  attacb6  to  Rone.  The  fruit  of  Ua  long 
ytan  ol  Dlncss  was  a  slender  vdhimeo{lyrici,<Miie/kl»($tattfart 
and  Tubingen,  185:).  good  In  fbnn,  but  addom  iniplred,  and 
showing  occasionally  the  influence  of  a  morbid  sensuality.  In 
1854  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  legation;  but  the  aggressive 

ultramontanism  of  the  Curia  became  increasingly  intolerable 
to  his  overwrouglu  nature,  and  in  1856  he  was  transferred,  at  his 
own  refjuest.  as  sei  retary  of  legation  to  Dresden.  'I"hi>  post  he 
resigned  in  1859,  in  wfiich  year  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Freikerr  (baron)  In  r8<S6  he  leoeived  the  title  of  councillor 
of  legation;  but  he  never  again  occupied  any  diplomatic  post. 

The  rest  of  his  life  he  devoted  lo  hisioricai  research,  ultimately 
MlecUng  as  hiaapcdaliubject  the  Italian  libnuries  up  to  the  year 
tsoa  The  ovtcome  eif  aB  hk  hboua  mi,  however,  ady  the 
fiftt  part  of  Studies  and  Researches  in  Ou  Timit  mii  lAJe  »f 
Cttfdtmi  Btssaricm,  embracing  the  period  of  the  coundl  of 
Florence  (privately  printe<l  at  Jena,  iSyil,  a  catalogue  of  the 
MSS.  in  the  monastery  of  Saucla  Justina  at  i'adua  (Jena, 
1873),  and  a  mass  of  undigested  material^  wfaicfa  he  ultimately 
bequeathed  to  the  university  f>f  Jer?a. 

In  l87oC)ttilie  von  ("i(H.-!he.  who  harl  resiiieil  mainly  at  N'ienf.a. 

returned  to  Weimar  and  took  up  her  residence  with  her  two  suns 
in  the  Goethehaus.  So  long  as  she  lived,  her  small  salon  in  the 
attic  storey  of  the  great  house  was  a  centre  of  attraction  for 
many  of  the  meat  illustrious  personages  in  Europe.  But  after 
her  death  In  1873  the  two  brothers  lived  in  almoat  oomplete 
Isolation.  The  few  oM  {riends,  btdttding  the  grand-duke  Curies 
Alexander,  who  continued  regularly  to  visit  the  hotise,  were 
entertained  with  kindly  hospitality  by  Baron  Walther;  Wolf- 
gang refused  "o  be  drawn  from  his  isolation  even  by  the  advent 
of  royally.  "Tell  the  empress,"  he  cried  on  one  occasion, 
"that  I  am  not  a  wild  beast  to  be  stared  at  !"  In  iS;.),  his 
increasing  iUncss  necessitating  the  constant  presence  of  an 
attendant,  he  went  to  live  at  Leipzig,  where  be  diei! 

Goethe's  grandsons  have  been  »o  repeatedly  accused  of  having 
displayed  a  dor^tbe^naufec  temper  In  dosing  the  Goelbehaus  I 


to  the  public  and  the  Goethe  archives  to  research,  that  the 
charge  has  almost  universally  come  to  ba  lugarded  aa  prov^ 
It  is  true  that  the  bouie  was  closed  and  aoosas  to  the  archives  only 
ver>'  sparingly  allowed  until  Baron  Walther's  death  in  18S5. 

But  the  reason  for  this  was  not,  as  Hcrr  \fax  Hecker  ra'hcr 
absurdly  suggests,  Wolfgang's  jealousy  oi  his  fitat!<liutlier's 
oppres;sive  tame,  but  one  far  more  simple  and  natural.  From 
one  cause  or  another,  prinripally  Otlilie  von  Goetiie's  e.xtrava- 
gancc.  the  fair.il>'  was  in  very  straitened  circumstances;  and  the 
brothers,  being  thoroughly  unbusinesslike,  beUeved  themselves 
to  be  poorer  than  they  really  were.'  They  closed  the  Gocthcbaua 
and  the  archives,  because  to  have  opened  them  would  have 
needed  an  array  of  attendants.*  If  they  deserve  any  blame  it 
is  for  the  pride,  natural  to  their  rank  and  their  geaeratioii,  wUdi 
prevented  them  from  chaxging  an  entrance  fee,  an  eipedient 
which  would  not  only  have  made  it  possible  for  them  to  give 
access  to  the  house  and  collections,  but  would  have  enabled 
ttiein  to  save  the  fabric  from  failing  into  the  lamentable  state 
ol  ilisrcj^air  in  which  it  was  found  after  their  death.  In  any  rase, 
the  accus<ilion  is  ungenerous.  Witli  an  almost  e.xaggerated 
Pietat  Goethe's  descendants  preserved  his  Jiouw  untouched, 
at  great  inconvenience  to  themselves,  and  left  it,  with  all  its 
treasures  intact,  to  the  nation.  Had  they  been  tbe  selfitsb 
misers  they  are  sometimea  painted,  they  could  have  tealiaed  a 
fortune  by  selling  its  contents. 

Wolf  Goethe  (Weimar,  1889)  is  a  sympathetic  appreciation  by  Otto 
Mcji  r,  formi-rly  president  of  the  Lutheran  consistory  in  Hanover. 
See  .d^<i  Ji  iitiy  v.  Gersite:iii,  rv:k.  Oiiilu-  von  (Joethe  und  ihre  Sohne 
WiiUh'-r  iir-.d  IVi^f  (Stuttgart,  uioi  i,  and  thcanideon  Maximilian 
U'i.|[i;.in>;  vo:i  (,iH-ilie  liy  Mav  K.  lleikcr  in  Allgm.  deulschf  Bio- 
urai'hic,  iJd.  49.  ^Mftirdge  (Leipzig,  1904;.  (W.  A.  P.) 

GOETZ,  HERMAMM  (1840-1876),  German  musical  composer, 
was  bom  at  Kooigsberg  in  Prussia,  on  the  1 7th  of  December  1840^ 
and  began  his  regular  musical  studies  at  the  oompaimtively 

advancnl  age  of  seventeen.   He  catered  the  music4chool  of 

Professor  Stem  at  Berlin,  and  studied  composition  chiefly  under 
Ulrich  and  Hans  von  liiilow.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  organist 
at.  Winlcclhur  in  Swiuerl.intl,  where  he  lived  in  c.1jscu:h\  fur 
a  number  of  years,  occupying  him.-^eif  with  composition  during 
his  leisure  hours.  One  of  his  works  was  an  opera,  Ike  laming 
oj  the  Shrew,  the  libretto  skilfully  adapted  from  Shakespeare's 
play.  After  much  delay  it  was  produced  at  Mannheim  (in 
October  1874),  and  its  success  was  as  instantaneous  as  it  has  up  to 
the  present  proved  lasting.  It  rapidly  made  the  round  of  the 
great  German  theatres,  and  ^read  its  composer's  fsme  over  all 
the  land.  But  Gocti  did  Mt  live  to  eojoiy  tida  happy  result 
for  long.  In  December  1876  he  £cd  at  ZQrich  from  overwork. 
A  second  opera,  Francesco  da  Rimini,  on  which  he  was  etigageJ, 
remained  a  fragment;  but  it  was  finished  accordtng  to  hi& 
directions,  and  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Mannheim 
a  fe  w-  months  af'.cr  ihc  composer's  death  on  the  4th  of  December 
i8j().  liisides  his  dramatic  work,  Goetz  also  wrote  \-,irjous 
comi)o'^iti<(ns  sor  chamber-music,  of  which  a  trio  (Op.  i)  and 
a  qutntt ;  lOp.  16)  ha%-e  been  given  with  great  success  at  the 
London  Monday  Popular  Concerts.  Still  more  imporiant  is  the 
Symphony  in  F.  As  a  composer  of  comic  opera  ( .oet/.  lacks  the 
spri^tliness  and  artistic  Mtoir  /aire  so  rsrely  found  amiongst 
(jermaale  nations.  His  was  essentially  a  serious  nature,  and 
passion  and  pathos  were  to  him  more  congenial  than  humour. 
The  more  serious  sides  of  the  subject  are  therefore  insisted  upon 
mori'  surrcssfully  than  Kathrrine's  ravings  and  F'ltruchio's 
erri-ntricities.  TTjcrc  arc,  howe\cr,  \-ery  gr-icciul  passages,  e.g. 
th<-  singing  lesson  Bianca  reroiws  from  her  disguised  lover, 
Goctz's  style,  although  influenced  by  Wagiier  and  other  masters, 
shows  signs  of  a  distinct  individuality.  The  design  of  his  music 
is  esscnti.illy  of  a  polyphonic  character,  arsH  the  work:ng  out  and 
interweaving  of  his  themes  betray  the  musician  of  high  scholar- 
ship.   But  breadth  and  beautiful  ilow  of  melody  al>>o  \',ere  his, 

'  After  Walther's  death  upwards  of  £10,000  in  bonds,  Ac,  were 
diaoovcred  put  away  and  forgotten  in  escritoires  and  odd  coraeia. 

'This  nvs  tiie  reason  given  by  Baron  Watther  himself  to  the 
writer's  mother,  an  old  fmnd  of  Fnu  von  Goethe,  who  Uvcd  with 
her  family  in  the  Goethehaus  for  some  years  after  I871. 
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as  is  seen  in  the  symphony,  and  perhaps  still  more  in  the  quintet 
for  pianoforte  and  sti&i|8  ibove  referred  to.  The  most  important 
of  Goctz's  posthumotis  works  arc  a  setting  of  the  137th  P&alm 
for  soprano  solo,  chonik  mi  orchestra,  a  "  Spring  "  overture 
(Op.  15),  and  a  pianoforta  Mnata  for  four  iiaiida  (Op.  17). 

OOm  (or  GOOOH),  WHLUM  (fl.  iA49-i6te),  English 
parliamentarian,  son  of  Sti  plim  Goffe,  puritao  rector  of  Stanmcr 
in  Essex,  began  life  as  an  ipprtnticc  to  a  London  Salter,  a  zealous 
parliamentariiin,  Imt  on  the  outliri  iik  of  the  i  nil  w;ir  he  joined 
the  army  and  Ixi  amc  aiptain  in  Coloni.-;  llarlty  's  rcKinu  p.t  of  the 
new  n.oili  l  in  1(145.  He  was  imprisoned  in  164;  for  hi.^  sh;irr  in 
the  petition  to  give  the  control  of  the  militia  to  the  iwrliameni. 
By  his  marriage  with  Frances,  daughter  of  General  F.dwanl 
Whallcy,  he  became  connected  with  Oliver  Cromwell'.s  'family 
and  one  of  his  most  faithful  followers.  He  was  a  mcml>L-r  of 
Uie  <lq>utation  which  ua  the  6ih  of  July  1647  brought  up  the 
chiiVB  against  the  eleven  memben.  He  una  aclivo  in  brining 
tlie  king  to  trial  and  signed  the  deatb  namnt.  In  1649  he 
necdved  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A.  at  Oxford.  He  distin* 
guishcd  himself  at  Dunbar,  commamling  a  regiment  there  and  at 
Worcester.  He  assisted  in  the  uxpuLsiun  of  Hartbone's  parlia- 
ment in  took  ;nlivt_-  p.irt  in  ihc  j; >ri.n>ion  of  Peu- 
niddock'.n  rising  in  Iul\  itJj4,  ami  m  (Ji-lobcr  Jt>55  wis  ;ip|>oiulcd 
major-gtiKr;il  lor  H-  rkshire,  Sussex  and  Hamp-shire.  Meanwhile 
be  hati  bc-en  eiccieii  member  for  Yarmouth  in  the  parliament  of 
1654  and  for  Hampshire  in  that  of  165G.  He  supiwrtcd  the 
pro{H>sal  to  bestow  a  royal  title  upon  Cromwell,  who  greatly 
cstecmetl  him.  was  included  in  the  newly-constituted  House  of 
LordSr  obtained  Lambert's  place  as  major-geikeral  oi  the  Foot, 
and  was  eveo  tiwiight  of  aa  a  fit  lucoesior  to  CromveD.  As  a 
member  of  the  oaimnittee  of  aine  qipainted  kk  Jiae  1658  on 
public  affairs,  he  was  iritnesB  to  the  protector's  appointment 
of  R'vliaii!  Cronr.'.ell  as  his  successor.  He  supported  the  latter 
duriiig  hia  biitl  ;<.;iure  of  power  and  his  tail  involved  his  own  loss 
of  influence.  In  November  1650  he  took  part  in  the  fir  Ik  mi^smn 
sent  by  the  army  to  Monk  in  Srotlnnd,  ,md  ai  ki  st  ira;i<>n 
escaped  with  his  father-in  '..iw  (jt-m  r^l  Ivlv  anl  \\  u> 
Massachusetts.  (lofic's  (loliticai  aini-s  appear  not  to  have  gone 
much  beyond  fight  ing  "  to  pull  down  C"har!es  and  set  up  Oliver  " ; 
and  he  was  no  doubt  a  man  of  ileep  religious  feeling,  who  acted 
throughout  according  to  a  strict  sense  uf  duty  as  he  conceived  it. 
He  was  destined  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  Hie  in  exile,  aepaiated 
from  his  wife  and  children,  dying,  it  issupposed,  about  1679. 

GOFFER,  to  give  a  fluted  or  crimped  appearance  to  anything, 
particularly  to  linen  or  lace  frills  or  trimmings  by  means  of 
h'.'.i'i  'I  iron-,  of  a  >;n.'':i.il  ^liiipo.  called  goffering-irons  or  •.of.;;!-.. 
"  Goiicriug,"  or  ila-  una  go uf rage,  h  also  us^cd  oi  the 

wavcy  or  crinijiiii  tilu'iii!-'  im  crn.'.iii  iiir:iiL-  of  ]>orf  i.lain,  and  also 
of  the  stami)cd  or  embossed  decorations  on  the  edges  of  the 
binding  of  books.  The  French  word  gaufre,  from  which  the 
English  form  is  adapted,  means  a  thin  cake  marked  with  a 
pattern  like  a  honeycomb,  a  "  vafer,"  which  is  etymologically 
the  sane  word.  Wau/re  appears  in  the  phrase  un  fer  d  vau/res, 
an  irain  for  baking  cakes  on  (quotation  of  1433  J-  ^-  Ro<)ue- 
fort's  GlosTOire  dc  la  langue  ramaue).  The  wwd  is  Teutonic, 
cf.  Dutch  wa/d,  Get.  Wajfel,  a  fonn  seen  in  "  waffle,"  the  name 
given  to  the  n  ell-known  batter-cakes  of  America.  The  "  wafer  " 
was  so  called  from  its  likeness  to  a  honeycomb,  ITofe,  ultimately 
derived  inim  :Ir'  r'K>-.  -.c:!'  .  to  weave,  the  ceUa  of  the  comb 
appearing  lo  be  vvuveu  logi:iher. 

GOO  (possibly  connected  with  iIjc  GontUic  Gagaya,  "  of  the 
land  of  Gag,"  used  in  Amama  Lcucrs  i.  38,  as  a  synonym  for 
"  barbarian,"  or  with  Ass.  Gagu,  a  ruler  of  the  land  of  Sahi, 
ti.  of  Assyria,  or  with  Gyges,  Ass.  Cugu,  a  king  of  Lydia),  a 
Hebrew  name  found  in  Ezek.  xxxviii.  xxxix.  and  in  Rev.  xx., 
and  denoting  an  antitheocratic  power  that  is  to  manifest  itaeU 
In  the  world  immediately  before  the  final  dspensation.  In  the 
later  passage,  Gog  and  Magog  arc  spoken  of  as  co-onlinale;  in 
the  earlier,  Gog  is  given  as  the  name  of  the  person  or  people  and 
Magog  :is  that  cA  thr  l.inri  of  oripin.  M.'-.goc  is  porhaps  a 
contracted  lorm  of  MaC-gog,  mat  being  the  common  Assyrian 
word  for  "  land."  The  passages  are,  however,  intimately  related 


and  both  depend  upon  Gen.  x.  2,  though  here  Magog  alone  is 
mentioned.  He  is  the  second  "son"  of  Japhet,  and  the  order 
of  the  names  here  and  in  Ezekiel  xxx\'iii.  1,  indicates  a  locality 
between  Cappadocia  and  Media,  i.r.  in  Armenia.  According 
to  Josephus,  who  is  foUowed  by  Jerome,  the  S^hians  wwe 
primarily  intended  by  this  dcai^iation;  and  tliB  plausible 
opinion  has  been  generally  followed.  The  name  Sicf^at,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  however,  is  (tften  but  a  vague  word  for  any  or  all 
of  the  r.imii  rous  ;ind  but  partially  known  tribes  of  tlic  nordi, 
and  any  ativmpl  to  assign  a  more  definite  locality  to  Magog  uui 
onl\  be  very  hesitatingly  made.  Ai  i  riniin;;  to  some,  the  Maiotcs 
about  the  Palus  Macotis  are  meant;  according  to  others,  the 
Mas.««get.ae;  according  to  Kicpcrt,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  .•\rmenia.  The  imagery-  employed 
in  ICzekicl's  prophetic  <lcscriplion  was  no  doubt  suggested  by  tba 
Scythian  invasion  which  alwat  the  time  of  Joslah,  630  b.c, 
had  devastated  Asia  (Heradotus  i.  104-106;  Jer.  iv.  3-vi.  30). 
FoUowing  on  this  deacripllm,  Gcg  figures  laigdy  in  Jewish  and 
Mahommcdan  as  well  as  to  Christian  eachatology.  In  the 
district  of  .Xstrakhnn  :■.  lej^cii  l  is  still  to  be  met  with,  to  the  effect 
that  Gog  and  M.igoj;  WLrc  v.s  o  i;reat  races,  which  .Alexander  the 
Great  subdued  and  banished  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
Caucasus,  wliere  they  are  meanwhile  kept  in  by  the  terror  of 
twelve  •ra:ii|)ets  blown  by  the  winds,  but  .sIil-iicc  i;k>  ire 
destined  ultimately  to  make  their  escape  and  destroy  the  world. 

The  legends  that  attach  themselves  to  the  gigantic  elTigies 
(dating  from  170S  and  replacing  those  destroyed  in  the  Great 
Fire)  of  Gog  and  Magog  in  Guildhall,  London,  are  connected 
only  remotely,  if  at  all,  with  tlie  biblical  notices.  According  to 
the  RuuyeU  des  M$ldns  de  Tnye,  Gog  and  Ifagog  mie  the 
anrvivoB  of  a  race  of  i^uts  desoodad  fiom  the  tfaiicty<thiM 
wicked  daughters  of  Dibdethin;  after  their  brethren  bi^  been 
slain  by  Brute  and  his  companions,  Gog  and  Magog  were  brought 
to  l^ndon  (Troy-novant)  and  compelled  to  olViciatc  as  porters 
,i-  tin-  gate  of  the  royiil  palace.  It  is  known  that  elligies  similar 
•(I  \hc  ])r(M-nl  ixistid  iii  l.ondon  a?i  early  as  the  time  of  Henry  V'.; 
full  when  tlris  ljct;an  to  attai  li  lo  them  is  uncertain.  They 

may  be  comi>arcd  with  the  giani  images  formerly  kept  at  Antwerp 
(Antigomes)  and  Douai  (Clayant).  .\cconling  to  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth  (Chronicles,  i.  16),  (ioSmot  or  (jocmagot  (either 
corruptcil  from  or  corrupted  into  "  (iog  and  Magog  ")  was  a 
giant  who,  along  with  his  brother  Cacineus»  tyiaoniied  in  the 
western  horn  of  England  until  slain  by  foreign  invaitecs. 

GOOD,  or  GocHA,  a  town  of  Blitidi  India  m  .\hmedabad 
district,  Bombay,  igj  m.  N.W.  of  Bombay.  Pop.  (igoi)  4708. 
Aln>uL  ]  m.  east  of  the  town  is  an  excellent  anchorage,  iti  f  inie 
ijiciiurc  sheltered  by  the  island  of  Piram,  which  lies  still  tarther 
east.  The  n:itiM,'s  of  this  plan.-  arr  nikoniil  tho  tic^t  svilors  in 
India;  and  ships  tourhing  hi  re  may  [mH  un-  wa^cr  ami  si^pplit-s, 
or  repair  damages.  1  hi-  aiuhoragi-  is  a  safe  u-iuf-'y-  iiurir;>;  the 
south-west  monsoon,  the  )x>ttom  bemg  a  bed  ot  mud  and  the 
water  always  smooth.  Gogo  has  lost  its  commercial  importance 
and  lias  steadily  declined  in  populatioo  and  trade  since  the  lime 
of  the  American  Civil  War,  when  it  waa  an  important  oottoo- 
nnrt. 

CKMOL.   NIKOLAI  VAglUgVICB   (igo^-iSss),  Russian 

novelist,  was  bom  in  the  provinoe  of  Poltsva,  in  Snstb  Rnaain, 

on  t  he  3 1  St  of  March  1  8oq.  Educated  at  the  Niahin  gymnanum, 

he  there  sMrti'il  a  tTjaiiubcripl  pcriaolcal,  "  The  Star."  ami  wrote 
several  picd-s  iiKludiiiR  a  iragotly,  The  liri ■^■iK.l.j.  Having 
completed  his  course  at  NiLV.hiii,  hu  went  in  :  Sj  j  to  St  Petersburg, 
where  he  tried  the  ilage  but  t.aili-d.  N<'\t  year  be  obtained  a 
clerkship  in  the  department  of  ajipanages..  but  ho  Mwn  gave  it  up. 
In  literature,  however,  he  found  his  true  vocation.  In  1^29  he 
published  anonymously  a  t^vom  called  fUily,  and,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  V.  Alof,  an  idyll,  Hans  Kuchel  Garten,  which  he 
had  written  while  still  at  Niezbin.  The  idyll  was  so  ridiculed  by 
a  reviewer  that  its  author  bought  up  all  the  copiea  be  could 
secure,  and  burnt  them  in  a  room  wfaidi  he  hired  for  the  purpose 
nt  an  inn.  Gogol  then  fell  back  upon  South  Russian  popular 
literature,  and  especially  the  tales  (rf  Coasackdom  on  which  his 
boyish  fancy  had  been  nuraed,  his  father  having  oca^ied  the 
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poat  of  '*  Tegimental  secretny,"  one  cf  tlw  bonofsiy  effidak  b 
tlw  Zaporogian  Cossack  foites. 

In  1830  he  published  in  a  periodical  the  fint  of  the  atoriea 
which  appeired  ne»t  year  under  the  title  of  Evenings  in  a  Farm 
near  Dikanka:  by  Rudy  Panko.  This  work,  containing  a  scries 
of  allractive  pictures  of  th:n  I.itl  lc-RusMP,r.  lifr  wh-.s  h  lends 
itsc-IC  to  romance  more  rerx^ily  than  (iocs  the  nioiititi.ny  of 
■  ( Ireat-Russian "  ex'stcr.f  imrr.cdi.iti  ly  o^iiaint-d  f;n-.r. 
success — its  light  and  colour,  its  freshness  and  originality  btiug 
hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  principal  writers  of  the  day  in 
Russia,  \\liereupon  Gogol  planned,  not  only  a  history  of  Liille- 
Kusiia,  but  also  one  of  the  middle  ages,  to  be  completed  in  eiRht 
or  aioe  vdnmes.  This  plan  be  did  not  cany  out,  though  H  led 
to  hit  bdbnf  appointed  to  a  profesHinhip  b  the  ttnivmity  of 
St  PeteiabuiK,  a  poat  in  which  he  met  with  atnaQ  aocccas  and 
which  he  lesigned  tn  183$.  Mcanwidle  he  had  palkKiihed  liis 
•  Arabesqufs,  a  collection  of  essays  and  stories;  his  Taras  Buiba, 
the  chief  of  the  Cossack  Talcs  translated  into  English  by  George 
Tnkliiy,  and  a  numlKT  of  ni>vcli't t ls.  which  mark  liis  transition 
from  the  roniantu'  t(i  the-  rcalkut  stiiool  of  lictioij,  such  as  the 
admirable  sk<r<h  of  thi-  tranquil  life  led  In  a  quiet  country 
bouse  by  two  kindly  s[iccitr;ens  of  Old-wortd  Gentlefolks,  or  the 
description  of  the  ix.iiy  miseries  endured  by  an  ill-paid  clerk 
in  a  government  office,  the  great  object  of  whose  life  is  to  secure 
the  "  cloak  "  from  which  his  story  takes  its  name.  To  the  same 
period  belonn  liis  oeiehnted  oomedy,  the  Raaar,  or  fovemmeDt 
Inapector.  Hk  aim  in  witting  it  wna  to  drag  into  lisbt"  all  that 
waa  had  in  RuMria,"  and  to  hoU  It  iq>  to  opotempt.  And  \» 
snccpeded  in  rendering  contemptible  atid  ludcroos  the  oliicial 
lift  of  Russia,  the  corruption  universally  prevailing  throughout 
the  civil  service,  the  alternate  arropancc  and  servility  of  men 
in  office.  The  plot  of  the  romid)  is  very  sin'.])!c-.  A  InuclUr 
who  arrives  with  an  rmpiy  ])iirsf  at  a  |iri)\  in(  ia!  town  is  laktn 
for  an  insprclor  whosu  arri\al  is  awaitc-<l  wilii  fear,  and  he 
receives  ail  the  atlentions  and  bribts  which  are  meant  to  pro- 
pitiate the  dreaded  invest iuMi or  of  abuses.  The  play  appeared 
on  the  stage  in  the  spring  of  1836,  and  achieved  a  full  success, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  attempted  by  the  oflicial  classes  whose 
mulpraaices  it  exposed.  The  aim  which  Gogiol  had  in  view 
when  writing  the  Rtmar  he  afterwaida  fidly  attained  in  ids 
gmt  novel,  litrttmya  Jhidd,  or  Dead  Soula,  the  llist  part  of 
which  appeared  in  1842.  The  hero  of  the  story  is  an  adrentuier 
who  goes  about  Russia  making  fictitious  purchases  of  "  dead 
souls,"  i.e.  of  serfs  who  have  died  since  the  last  census,  with  the 
Wew  of  pledging  his  imaginary  property  to  tin  g(i\(  rnni(  nt. 
But  his  adventures  are  merely  an  excuse  for  drawini,'  a  scries 

of  pictures,  of  an  unfavourabh  kind,  of  Russian  ]>rovincial  life, 
and  of  introducing  on  the  scene  a  numl>cr  of  tyj»cs  of  Russian 
society.  Of  the  force  and  truth  with  which  these  fleltneations 
aie  executed  the  universal  consent  of  Russian  critics  in  their 
favour  may  Ik  tatcen  as  a  measure.  From  the  French  veiuon 
ol  the  story  ageneral  idea  of  iu  merit*  may  be  formed,  and  some 
knowledge  of  its  plot  and  its  principal  charactera  may  be  gathered 
from  the  Bn|^iili  ad^MatioB  puUiiihed  hi  1854,  aa  an  original 
worlt,  under  the  title  of  Hmne  £l/e  in  Russia.  But  no  one  can 
fully  appreciate  Gogol's  merits  as  a  ^^lm^)ri^t  .vho  is  not  intimate 
with  the  language  in  which  he  wrote  as  well  as  with  the  society 
which  he  deiiieied. 

In  liijO  Gogol  for  the  first  lime  went  abroarl.  Subsequently 
he  spent  a  consideralile  amount  of  time  out  of  Russia,  rhiefly 
in  Italy,  where  mudi  of  his  Dead  Souls  was  wri'ien.  His 
residence  there,  especially  at  Rome,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
his  mind,  which,  during  his  later  years,  turned  towards  mysticism. 
The  last  works  which  he  published,  his  Confession  an<l  Corre- 
sfemdtitee  with  PrmdSt  offer  a  painful  contrast  to  the  light,  bright, 
vigonHM,  lealbtlc,  hoaaoiwus  wi  itiogs  iridch  had  gained  and  Inve 
retained  for  him  his  immense  popuhrity  in  his  native  land. 
Ascetidsm  and  m>-<<t{cal  exaltation  had  told  ufion  his  nervous 
system,  and  its  feciik-  eondillon  showcii  itself  in  his  literary 
conirM>:,i(io:ib.  In  1^48  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and 
on  Ins  ret  am  settled  down  at  hfoacow,  where  he  died  on  the  3rd 
of  March  1852. 


-GOITRE  191 

Sec  Materi'ih  jnr  thf  Biot^raph;^  of  Gogol  (in  Russian)  1 1 S07  : .  by 
Sbenrok:  "  Illness  and  Death  of  Oggoli"  oy  N.  Bazlicnov,  Russkaya 
Mnid,  January  190s.  (W.  R.  S^R.) 

GOORAi  or  Ghacka,  a  river  of  northern  India.  It  is  an 
important  tributary  of  the  Ganges,  bringing  down  to  the  plains 
more  water  than  the  Ganges  it  fell.  It  rises  in  Tibet  near  l.;\ke 
Manasarowar,  not  far  hvr.i  the  sources  of  the  lirabmaptstra 
and  the  Sutlej,  passes  through  Nepal  where  it  is  known  as  the 
Kauriala,  and  after  entering  British  territor>-  becomes  the  most 
important  waterway  in  the  United  Provinces.  It  joins  the  Ganges 
at  Chapra  after  a  course  of  600  m.  Its  tributary,  the  Rapii, 
also  h.is  considerable  commercial  imjiortancc.  Tho  Gogra  has 
the  alternative  name  of  Sarju,  and  in  its  lower  course  ia  also 
known  as  the  Dooha. 

eOBira,  MlliS  jfiRdn  (i746-'>830),  Ftench  politician, 
was  bom  at  Sembkncay  (Indre-et-Loire)  on  the  27th  of  Fehruaiy 
1 746,  the  aon  of  a  notary.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Rennea, 
and  practised  there  until  he  was  sent  to  represent  the  town  in 
the  states-general.  In  ilie  I,<-|^islativc  Assembly  he  represent ed 
llle-et-\'ilaine.  He  took  a  proiT>inent  part  in  the  ilellboratioii>; 
he  protested  against  the  exi.i  tioti  uf  a  new  oath  ironi  priests 
(.Nov.  32, 1 701),  and  demanded  iliesequeslralioaot  the  emigrants' 
property  (I^eb.  7.  I'Qi).  He  was  minister  of  justice  from  March 
1793  to  April  1704,  and  in  June  1700  he  succeeded  Treilbard 
in  the  Director)',  where  he  represented  the  republican  interest. 
His  wife  was  intimate  with  Josephine  Bonaparte,  and  when 
Bonaparte  suddenly  returned  from  Egypt  in  October  1709  he 
repeatedly  proteated  his  friendship  for  Gobier,  who  waa  then 
presfaknt  or  the  IHrectoiy,  and  tried  in  vaht  to  gain  him  over. 
.\fter  the  coup  d'ilat  of  the  i8th  Brumaire  (Sow  0.  17110),  he 
refused  to  abdicate  his  functions,  and  sought  out  Bonaparte 
at  the  Tuileries  "  ie>  save  the  repuldii as  he  boldly  expressed 
it.  He  was  csturitJ  to  the  LuxciiiboLrf;.  and  on  his  release 
he  retired  to  his  estate  at  Eaubonne.  In  iSoj  Na|iolcoi;  nade 
him  consul-general  at  Amsterdam,  and  on  Uie  atnun  of  the 
Netherlands  with  France  he  was  offered  a  similar  post  in  the 
United  States.  His  health  did  not  permit  of  his  taking  up  a  new 
appobitment,  and  he  died  at  Eaubonne  on  the  39U1  of  May  iS3a 

His  Mtmotres  d'un  vfUran  irrfprochable  de  la  Rholulion  was 
published  in  1824,  his  report  on  the  papers  of  the  civil  list  prcparatorv' 
to  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  ia  printed  in  Lt  Pmit  de  LoMit  X  VI 
(l^ris,  an  111)  ami  ebewhaie,  while  others  appear  in  the  Jftmilwr. 

GdHRDE,  a  forest  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  provtnre  of 
Hanover,  ininjeUialcly  W.  of  the  Kibe,  between  WitlenhLrj;  at  d 
Luileburg.  It  has  an  area  of  idiout  S >r|.  m.  .md  is  f.u:i>ius  for  its 
iviks,  bcfvhcs  and  game  pre-er\es.  li  is  memorable  tor  ihc 
\  Ictory  gained  here,  on  the  1  ot  :i  of  September  1813,  by  the  allies, 
under  Wallmoden,over  the  trench foroesconunanded  by  Pccheur. 
The  hunting-box  situated  in  the  forest  was  built  in  1689  and  was 
restored  by  Ernest  Augustus,  King  of  Hanover.  It  ia  known  to 
history  on  acoouttt  of  the  oonstitution  of  GShide^  pnomilfated 
here  in  1719. 

OOITO,  a  village  of  Lombardy,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Mantua, 
frmn  which  it  is  1 1  m.  X.W.,  on  the  road  to  Brescia.  I'op. 
(village)  737;  (commune)  3712.    It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 

of  the  Mincio  near  ihe  bridge.  Its  position  has  go.'en  !t  a  certain 
military  importatx-c  iu  various  campaign::,  aiiii  u  has  been 
repe  iie^ily  foriitied  as  a  bridgc-heud.  The  Piedmontcsc  forces 
■■■lUJi  two  atliuiii  fSth  of  .\pril  and  -joth  of  May  1848)  over  the 
Austrians  here. 

OOITRB  (from  Lat.  guUur,  the  throat;  synonyms,  Bronchoccle, 
Derbyshire  Neck),  a  term  applied  to  a  swelling  in  the  in  nt  of  the 
neck  caused  by  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Tliis  structure, 
which  lies  between  the  skin  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  wind* 
pipe,  and  in  health  is  not  large  enough  to  |^ve  liie  to  any  eitemal 
prominenoe  (eicept  in  the  pictures  oS  certain  artists),  b  liable  to 
van'ations  in  siae,  more  especially  in  females,  a  temporary 
enlargement  of  the  gland  being  not  uncommon  at  the  catamenial 
periods,  .as  well  as  during  pregnancy.  In  goitre  the  sweding  is 
Conspicuous  aiid  is  not  only  unsightly  but  may  (m  c  asion  much 
discomfort  from  its  pressure  upon  the  windiiipt-  and  other 
important  parts  of  the  neck.   J.  L.  j^libcrt  recorded  cases  of 
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goitre  where  the  tumour  hung  down  over  the  breast,  or  icached 
as  low  OS  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 

Gmtielttualiy  appears  in  early  life,.often  from  the  eighth  to  the 
twelfth  year;  its  growth  is  at  first  slow,  hut  after  several  years  of 
cempantiveqiiKScence  a  sudden  increne  is  apt  to  occur.  In  the 
carUer  stages  the  condition  of  the  gland  is  simply  an  enlargement 
of  its  constituent  parts,  which  retain  their  normal  soft  consistence; 
but  in  the  course  of  time  other  changes  supLrvonc.  .ind  it  may 
become  cystic,  or  acquire  hardness  from  increase  oi  tibrous  tissue 
or  from  calcareous  depusMs.  Occasionally  the  enlargement  is 
uniform,  but  more  commmly  one  of  the  lobes,  generally  the  right, 
is  the  larger.  In  rare  inst.uues  the  disease  is  limited  to  the 
isthmus  which  connects  the  two  lobes  of  the  gland.  The  growth 
is  unattended  with  pain,  and  is  not  inconsistent  with  good  health. 

Goitre  is  a  marked  eiample  of  aa  endemic  diseaie.  There  are 
few  paita  «f  the  notld  where  it  i»  not  found  pcevailittgittcertatn 
kcalkics,  these  being  for  the  auMtput  vaUeysand  elevated  plains 
in  inoaiitainovtsdiitricts(see  Cuiinbh).  The  malady  is  genenilly 
as.  1  i!icd  to  the  use  of  drinking  water  impregnated  with  thesaltsof 
liiiic  i;;id  magnesia,  in  which  ingredients  the  water  of  goitrous 
(listrii  Is.ihoiinck.  Hut  in  localil  u-s  tu.t  l;ir  removed  from  iIkjsc  in 
which  poll  re  prevails,  arul  whuri'  lie  \v:itirr  is  of  the  sanic"  chtrnical 
c<jni[iojil  iun.  I  he  (lisL-as<-  may  he  c-iilin  ly  unknown.  The  disease 
may  be  the  result  of  a  combination  of  causes,  among  which  local 
telluric  or  malarial  ttiiluences  concur  with  those  of  the  drinking 
water.  Goitre  is  sometimes  cured  by  removal  of  the  individual 
feOU  the  district  where  it  prevails,  and  it  is  apt  to  be  acquired 
by  previously  healthy  pcnoos  who  settle  in  goitrous  tocalitics; 
and  it  is  only  in  sudi  places  that  the  disease  ediIUts  hereditaiy 
tendencies. 

In  the  early  stages,  change  of  air,  cs|?ccially  to  the  seaside,  is 

(ic^iral)k-,  am)  Mliall  doses  of  iron  ami  of  icKiinc  shoulil  in-  Kiven; 
if  this  fails  small  dusts,  ol  ihyroiil  cxlraeL  should  be  [ritii.  If 
palliative  measures  prove  unsuccessful,  operation  mu.s'.  he  under- 
taken fur  the  removal  of  one  lateral  lobe  and  the  isthmus  of  the 
tumour.  This  may  be  done  under  Lhlorolurm  or  after  the  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  cocaine.  If  chloroform  is  used,  it  must  be 
given  very  sparingly,  as  the  breathing  is  apt  to  become  seriously 
embarrassed  during  the  operation.  After  the  successful  pcr- 
foimaace  of  the  operation  great  improvement  taJies  place,  the 
temairjng  part  of  the  gland  stowly  decreasing  in  size.  Xhe  whole 
of  the  gland  must  not  be  removed  daiing  the  opemtion,  lest  the 
strange  disease  known  as  Myzoedema  should  be  pndttced  (sec 
Metabouc  Diseases). 

In  cxi'lihlhaUnlr  iinilr,-  the  Vironrhiircle  is  but  one  of  three 
phenonicuii,  w hii  h  ioKethcr^<ins:i:ute  ' he  disease,  viz. palpilaiion 
of  the  heart,  ci  irci  mi  p.l  <>f  the  thyren.l  pland,  and  pmtrusion  of 
the  eyeballs.  This  group  of  symptoms  is  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Graves's  disease  "  or  "  Von  Basedow's  disease  " — the  physicians 
by  whom  the  malady  was  originally  described.  .'Vllhuugh 
occasionally  observed  in  men,  this  affection  OCCtU^  chiefly  in 
females,  and  in  comparatively  early  life.  It  is  generally  preceded 
by  impoverishment  of  bilood,  nd  by  nervous  or  hysterical 
disoiders,  and  it  is  occasioaally  seen  in  cases  of  ocganic  heart 
disease.  It  has  been  suddenly  developed  as  the  effect  of  fright  or 
of  vi[  ':r\\  emotion.  The  first  symptom  Ls  usually  the  palpitation 
of  lilt  heart,  which  is  aggravated  by  slight  exertion,  and  may  be 
so  severe  as  no:  only  to  shake  the  whole  frame  but  even  to  lie 
audible  at  sonic  distance.  A  ihrobbijig  is  j'eit  throughout  the 
body,  and  many  of  the  larger  blood-ves.<ieLs  are,  like  the  heart, 
seen  to  pulsate  strongly.  The  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  is 
gradual,  and  rarely  increases  to  any  great  size,  thus  differing 
from  the  commoner  form  of  goitre.  The  enlarged  gland  is  of  soft 
OOOMStence,  and  communicates  a  thrill  to  the  touch  from  its 
dilated  and  pulsating  blood-vessels.  Accompanying  the  goitre  a 
lemaifcablechaageisobserved  in  tbeeyes,  wMchattiactattention 
by  their  prominence,  and  by  the  Startled  espres^on  thus  given  to 
the  countenance.    In  estreme  cases  the  eyes  protrude  from  their 

Sockels  to  siu  h  a  degree  that  the  L'>e!iii>  cannot  be  eloseil,  ,iml 
injury  may  i  hu^  arise  to  the  conslaiuly  e.vpoitd  cyebdlU.  AparL 
fromsuch  nsl,  hovse\er.  t  he  vision  is  rarely  atlected.  It  occasion- 
ally happens  thatiu  undoubted  cases  oi  the  disease  one  orolherof 


the  three  above-named  phenomena  is  absent,  generally  cither  tha 
goitre  or  the  exophihaltnos.  The  palpitation  of  the  haazt  Is  the 
most  constant  symptom.  Sleepkssness,  irritaUlitgr,  disOfdeis  of 
digestion,  diarrhoea  and  uterine  demngaments,  axe  frequent 
accoaqianimeDta.  It  is  a  serious  disease  and,  if  unchecked,  may 
end  fatally.  Some  cases  arc  improved  by  general  hygienic 
measures,  others  by  electric  treatment,  or  by  the  administraiioa 
of  animai  extracts  or  of  sera.  Sotr-.e  eases,  on  the  Other  hand,  may 
he  eor.snJered  suitablt  fur  operative  Ireatmcnt.  (E.  O.*) 

GOKAK,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  ihc  lielga-.iin  district  of 
Bombay,  8  m*.  from  a  station  on  the  Southern  Mahratta  railway. 
Pop.  (looi)  9860.  It  contains  old  temples  with  inscriptions, 
and  is  known  for  a  special  industry  of  modelled  toys.  About 
4  m.  N.W.  are  the  Gokak  Falls,  where  the  Ghatprabha  throws 
itself  over  a  precqMoe  170  fu  high.  Clow  by,  the  water  has  been 
impounded  for  a.  iaige  reservoir,wliich  supplies  not  only  inrigation 
but  also  motive  power  for  a  cotton-mill  employing  1000  bands. 

QOKCBA,  (GOk*Ciiai;  Anneman  Snanga;  anclrat  HmstO' 
vagha),  the  largest  lake  of  T?ussian  Transcaucasia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Erivan.  in  .^o"  o'  to  to"  (S'  X.  and  45"  1'  to  40'  E. 
Its  altitude  is  O345  ft-,  it  is  o;  triangular  shape,  and  measures 
from  north-west  to  siuth  cast  ni.,  Us  greatest  v.iuth  being 
25  m.,  and  its  maximum  depth  6;  fathoms.  Its  area  is  540  sq  ni. 
It  is  surrounded  by  Ijarren  mountains  of  volcanic  origin,  12,000 
ft.  high.  Its  outilow  i.i  the  Zanga,  a  left  bank  tributary  of  the 
Aras  (Araxes);  it  never  freezes,  and  its  level  undergoes  periodical 
oscillations.  It  contains  four  species  of  Salmonidiu,  and  two 
of  Cyfrinidae,  which  at«  only  Buet  with  in  the  drainage  area 
of  this  lake.  A  kva  isbad  fat  the  middle  is  aowned  1^  an 
Armenian  monastery.  — 

OOLCONDA,a  fortress  and  ruined  city  of  India,  in  the  Nizam's 
Dominions,  5  m,  W,  of  Hyderabad  city.  In  t'ormer  times 
C;<)k:ontlii  was  the  tapitai  of  a  large  and  powerful  kijigdoia  o£ 
the  Ueccan,  ruled  by  the  Kutb  Sh.ih;  dynasty  which  wasfounded 
in  i^ii  by  .1  Turkoman  ndvcnturer  on  tlie  downfall  of  the 
Bahinani  dyn:esly.  but  the  c  ity  was  subdued  by  Aurangzeb  in 
16S7,  and  annexed  to  the  Delhi  empire.  The  fortress  of  Golconda, 
situated  «b  a  rocky  ridge  of  granite,  is  extensive,  and  contains 
many  enclosures.  It  is  strong  and  in  good  mpair,  but  is  com- 
manded by  the  summits  of  the  enomous  and  massive  msnmlBa 
of  the  andentkings  about  600  yds.  distant.  These  bufldings, 
which  are  now  the  chuf  diancteriMlcs  of  the  place,  form  a  vast 
group,  situated  in  an  arid,  rocky  desert.  They  have  suffered 
considerably  from  the  ravages  of  time,  but  more  from  the  hnnd 
of  man.  and  nothing  liut  the  greiit  solislity  of  their  walls  has 
preserved  ihi  ni  from  titter  ruin.  These  tombs  were  ercctcti  at  a 
great  expense,  some  of  t'neni  being  said  to  lia\e  co.^t  .es  much 
as  (150,000.  Golconda  tort  is  now  used  as  the  Nizam's  treasury, 
.inii  dso  as  the  state  prison.  Golconda  has  given  its  name  in 
English  literature  to  the  diamonds  which  were  found  in  other 
paru  of  the  domioioos  «f  the  Kutb  Sfaahi  dywuty^  not  near 
Golconda.  itself. 

GOLD  [symb«4  An,  atonic  Wflli^t  xoS'Tff  =  i),i97'a(0  — lOl, 
a  metallic  cfaemicsl  element,  valoed  fraoi  the  earitest  ages  oo 
account  of  the  permanency  of  its  colour  and  lustre.  G<M 
ornaments  of  great  variety  and  elaborate  workmansiii])  fiavc 
been  discovered  on  sites  belonging  to  the  earliest  knowti  civ  iliza- 
tions,  Minoan,   l^^;>-ptiaii.  Assyrian.   K'riiseun   (see  Jk\v?'LRY, 

PlATE,   Et.VPT.    (.'keif.,   AEtiEAN   ClVtl  l^'.V  1  li  IN.   .\  U  M!SM  A  TIL  S) , 

and  in  amiiait  Ii(<-raiure  gold  is  the  universal  syniliol  o(  the 
highest  puniy  and  value  (cf.  passages  in  the  Old  Testament, 
e.g.  Ps.  xix.  lo  "  More  to  be  desired  arc  they  than  gold,  yea.  than 
much  fine  gold  ").  With  regard  to  the  history  of  the  metallurgy 
of  gold,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  acooiding  to  Fiiny,  mercury 
was  emptoycd  in  hb  time  both  as  a  means  of  sepantiag  the 
predmis  metals  tad  for  the  purposes  of  gilduig.  Vltravins  also 
gives  a  detailed  aooouQt  of  the  means  of  reoovering  gold,  by 
amalgamation,  from  doth  into  which  it  had  been  woven. 

/'/;vw"'-J'  Proftrrli,  f. — Golrl  h.is  a  rharactcristic  \'cllow  colour, 
whicli  is.  however,  notably  atietled  by  small  quantities  of  Other 
tnet.ds:  thus  t!ie  tint  is  sensibly  lowered  by  small  quantities 
of  silv-r,  and  heightened  by  copper.   When  the  gold  is  hody 
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divided,  u  in  "  purple  of  Casshis,"  or  when  it  is  precipitated 
from  iohltioaSi  tke  coiour  is  ruby-red,  while  in  very  thin  leaves 
it  tttnniiits  a  wmaUk  It  >•  aeu^  as  solt  m  lead  and 
«rft«r  than  rilver.  Wlwn  pun,  it  is  the  inoit  mriiwiMe  of  aB 

inetals  (see  GoLDBBAniift)i,  It  ia  also  extremely  ductile;  a 
single  grain  may  be  drawn  Into  a  wire  500  ft.  in  length,  and  an 
ounce  of  Roh!  eovfring  .1  silver  wire  is  capable  of  being  extended 
more  than  1500  m.  The  presence  of  minute  quantities  of 
cadmium,  lead,  bismuth,  antimony,  arsenic,  tin,  tellurium  and 
zincrendersgold  brittle,  TuVtith  part  of  one  of  the  three  met.ils 
£rst  named  being  sufficient  to  produce  that  quality.  Gold  can 
be  readily  welded  cold;  the  finely  divided  metal,  in  the  state 
fat  which  it  is  precipitated  from  solution,  may  be  oompcesscd 
tietweeii  dies  into  disks  or  medals.  The  specific  gravity  of  gold 
olitaiiied  by  pieeipitation  from  solution  by  fetlOUl  sulphate 
Is  fiom  19-55  to  2o<73.  The  specific  gravity  ct  caM  fold  varies 
torn  i8-s9  to  19-37,  ud  by  oompttirioii  betmen  diet  the 
wptdbe  gravity  may  be  raised  from  19-37  to  t9-4r;  by  amwBm, 
however,  the  previous  density  is  to  some  extent  recovered,  as 
it  then  found  Id  1>l-  i()-40.  The  melting-point  has  been 
varjousiy  given,  the  early  values  ranging  from  1425°  C.  to  1035°  C. 
Using  improved  methods,  C.  T.  Heycock  and  F.  H.  NeN-iUe 
determined  it  to  be  1061-7°  C.;  Daiiiel  iterihelot  gives  1064°  C, 
while  Jaqucrod  and  Perrot  give  io66  i-io67-4"  ('.  ,\t  still 
lligfaer  temperatures  it  volatilizes,  forming  a  reddish  vapour. 
Jtacquer  and  Lavoisier  sliowed  tliat  when  gold  is  strongly  heated, 
ftnacs  arise  which  gild  a  piece  of  silver  held  in  them.  Its  vola- 
tility baa  also  been  studied  by  L.  Eisner,  and,  in  tlie  presence  of 
other  netaia,  by  Napier  and  othns^  The  volatility  is  barely 
■ppredabie  at  1075*;  at  1250*  h  is  foor  times  as  nodi  as  at 
izoo*.  Copper  and  zinc  increase  the  volatflity  far  more  than 
lead,  while  the  greatest  volatility  is  induced,  according  to  T. 
Kirke  Rose,  by  tr llurii  rr.  It  h-is  also  been  shown  that  gold 
volatilizes  when  a  gl^M  .im.ugam  is  distilled.  Gold  is  dissipated 
by  lending  a  powerful  charge  of  electricity  through  it  when  in  the 
iBm  of  leaf  or  thin  wire.  The  electric  conductivity  is  given  by 
A.  Mstthiessen  as  73  at  0°  C,  pure  silver  being  100;  the  value 
of  this  coefficient  depends  greatly  on  the  purity  of  the  metal, 
the  presenoe  of  a  few  tbousaitdths  el  silver  lowning  it  by  io°o. 
Its  coiiductivity  for  heat  has  been  variously  given  as  103  (CM. 
I>espcets)>  9t  (P.  Craoe-Catvert  and  R.  Johnson),  and  60  (C.  H. 
IWedemaan  aad  It.  Fkans),  pmc  silver  being  loa  Ita  pacific 
heat  ii  hetwecD  o>oa98  (Ddaag  and  Petit)  aad.i»«3S44  (Kcg- 
naah).  lu  coefficient  of  expansion  for  each  degree  between 
oT  and  too'  C.  is  0-000014661,  or  for  gold  which  has  been 
annealed  O'0oooi5i36  (Laplare  and  I..ivi)isiiT).  The  spark 
spectrum  of  gold  has  been  ma[)pe(l  by  A.  Kiri  hhofi,  R.  Thal6n, 
Sr  William  Huggins  and  II.  KriKs;  the  brixH'chi  iiiics  ait  6-177, 
5960,  5955  and  5836  in  the  orange  and  yellow,  and  $-3°  -'tid 
4792  in  the  green  and  blue. 

Chrmkal  Properties. — Gold  is  permanent  in  both  dry  and 
moist  air  at  ordinary  or  high  temperatures.  It  is  insoluble  in 
hydrochloric,  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  but  dissolves  in  a^a 
nti»  a  mbitnre  of  hydrocUoric  and  nitric  acida — and  when 
very  fin^y  divided  in  a  heated  niitate  of  strong  sulphuric 
•ckl  and  a  little  nitiie  add;  dihtion  with  water,  however, 
precipitates  the  metal  as  a  violet  or  brown  powder  from  this 
solution.  The  metal  is  soluble  in  solutions  of  chlorine,  bromine, 
thiosulphates  and  cyanides;  and  also  ir.  stilu'iDri-;  which 
generate  chlorine,  such  as  mixtures  of  hy<lr(n  hluric  arid  with 
nitric  acid,  chromic  acid,  antimonious  acid,  peroxides  and 
nitrates,  and  of  nitric  acid  with  a  chloride.  Gold  is  also  attacked 
when  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  submitted  to  electrolysis  with  a 
gold  positive  pole.  W.  Skey  showed  that  in  substances  which 
contain  smaU  quantities  of  gdd  the  precious  metal  may  be 
lemoved  fay  the  aolvoit  action  of  iodine  or  bromine  in  water, 
inter  paper  soaked  with  the  dear  lohttteo  k  homt,  and  the 
pwwBce  of  gaid  fa  indicated  by  the  purple  cohnir  of  the  ash.  In 
adhrtjon  nbiute  quantitiea  of  gold  may  be  detected  by  the 
formation  of  "purple  of  Cassius,"  a  bluish  parple  precipitate 
thrown  down  by  a  mixture  of  ferric  and  stannous  chlorides. 

The  atonic  weiibt  of  gold  waa  fiiat  detemined  with  aeauBcy 


by  Berzelius,  who  deduced  the  value  195-7  (H»i)  from  the 
amount  of  mercury  necessary  to  predpitate  it  from  the  chloride, 
and  i9s-a  from  the  ratio  betwcea  gdd  and  pntasahim  chloride 
in  potaadimi  awiddoride,  SAuCU.  Later  detemhntions 
were  made  by  Sir  T.  E.  Thorpe  and  A.  P.  Laurie,  KrOas  and 
J.  Vf.  Mallet.  Thorpe  and  Laurie  converted  potassium  auri- 
bron-ifle  intu  a  niLxturc  of  mc'.-illir  gold  and  potassium  bromide 
hy  careful  heating.  1  he  relation  of  the  gold  to  the  potassium 
bromide,  as  well  as  the  amounts  of  silver  and  silver  bromide 
which  are  equivalent  to  the  potiussium  bromide,  were  determined. 
The  mean  value  thus  adduced  was  IQ5  S6.  Krtiss  worked  with 
the  same  salt,  and  obtained  the  value  195-65;  while  Mallet, 
by  analyses  of  gold  chloride  and  btonld^  nd  potMalnn  ami* 
bromide,  obtained  the  value  195-77. 

Ocdiuion  of  Gas  by  Gold. — T.  Graham  showed  that  gdd  fa 
capable  of  ocdudmg  by  volume  e>4S%  of  hydrogen,  e-ae% 
of  nitngen,  0'>9%  of  carbon  mcmozide,  and  0*16%  of  caifaon 
dloodde.  Varrentrapp  pointed  out  that  "  cornets  "  from  the 
assay  of  gold  may  retain  gas  if  they  arc  not  strongly  heated. 

Occurrence  and  Distribution. — Gold  is  found  in  nature  chiefly 
in  the  metallic  state,  i.e.  as  "  native  gold,"  and  less  frequently 
in  combination  with  tellurium,  Icuul  and  silver.  These  arc  the 
only  certain  examples  of  natural  combinations  of  the  metal, 
the  minute,  though  economically  \aJuablc,  quantity  often 
found  in  pyrites  and  other  sulphides  being  probably  only  present 
in  mechanical  suspension.  Ilie  native  metal  cryatalliaes  in  the 
cubic  system,  the  octahedron  being  the  commonest  form,  but 
other  and  complex  combinations  have  been  observed.  Owing 
to  the  softness  of  the  metal,  large  oyitafaaieiaiely  well  defined, 
the  points  being  commonly  rounded,  bi  the  irtegidu  crystalline 
aggregates  branching  and  moss-like  forms  are  most  common, 
and  in  Transylv.mia  thin  plates  or  sheets  with  diagonal  structures 

are  fouml.  More  i  hara; icriil  ic,  hijwcvcr.  than  ihf  crystallized 
arc  the  irregular  forms, which,  w  hen  large,  arc  known  as  "nuggets" 
or  "  pepitcs,"  and  when  in  pieces  below  i  to  J  oz.  weight  as  gold 
dust,  the  larger  sizes  being  distinguished  as  coarse  or  nuggety 
gold,  and  the  smaller  as  gold  dust  proper.  Except  in  the  laiger 
nuggets,  which  may  be  more  or  less  angular,  or  at  times  even 
masses  of  crystals,  with  or  without  associated  quarts  or  other 
rock,  gold  is  generally  found  bean-shaped  or  in  some  other 
flattened  form,  the  smallest  particles  being  scales  of  acandy 
appicdafale  thickneaa,  which,  from  their  small  hulk  as  cnmpaved 
whh  their  anrface,  rabaide  very  alowly  when  aoqpcnded  in  water, 
and  are  therefore  readily  carried  away  by  a  rapid  current.  These 
form  the  "  float  gold  "  of  the  miner.  The  physical  pro(>crties  of 
native  gold  arc  generally  similar  to  that  cif  ihe  melled  me; al. 

Of  the  minerals  containing  gold  the  must  imporiani  arc  sylvanite  or 
graphic  tellurium  (Ag,  Au)  Toi,  with  34  to  36%;  caJavente,  AuTcik 
with  42%;  nagyagite  or  foliate  tellurium  (I*b.  Au)i>  Sb,(S,  Te)i«, 
with  5  to  9%  of  gold;  petzlte,  (Ag,  Au)fTe,  and  white  tellurium. 
Thc-M-  are  cnnfinea  to  a  few  localities,  the  oldest  and  best  known 
IjcinjT  thoR-  of  Nag>'ag  and  Offenhanya  in  Transylvania;  thc>'  Have 
alxi  lieon  found  at  Red  t  loud,  Colorado,  in  Calaveras  county,  Cali- 
fornia, and  at  Fenh  and  Boulder,  \Ve»t  Australia.  The  minerals 
of  the  second  claaa,  usually  spoken  of  as  "  auriferous,"  are  compara- 
tively  numerous.  Prominent  among  these  are  galena  and  inm  pyrites, 
the  former  being  almost  invariably  geld4>earing.  Iron  pyrites, 
however,  is  of  KTL-atrr  practical  importance,  bcinj{  m  some  districts 
exceedingly  ricii,  and,  next  to  the  native  metal,  is  the  most  prolific 
source  olgold.  Magnetic  pyrites,  ci  j  ipi  r  pyrites,  rlnc  blende  and 
arsenical  pyrites  are  other  and  Icfj  important  examples,  the  last 
constituting  the  gold  ore  formerly  worked  in  Silccia.  A  native  gold 
amalsam  is  found  as  a  rarity  in  California,  and  bismuth  Kom 
South  America  is  sometimes  rich  in  gold.  Native  arsenic  and 
antimony  are  also  very  frct^ucntly  found  to  contain  gold  and  silver. 

The  association  and  distribution  of  gold  may  bo  conHidercd  under 
two  different  heads,  namely,  as  it  o<curs  in  mineral  vi  in-- — "  reef 
gold,"  and  in  alluvbl  or  other  .^iipt  rtu  ial  deposits  which  are  derived 
from  the  waste  of  the  former  -'  al'.iivial  >;i'ld."  Kour  di.itinct 
types  of  reef  gold  deposits  may  Iw  distinguished:  (l)  Gold  mav 
occur  diasemimtcd  thniHgh  meullifcrous  veins,  genetally  with 
sulphides  and  more  partieuiarly  with  pyrites.  These  deposits  seem 
to  be  the  primary  sources  of  native  gold.  (2)  More  common  are  the 
auriferous  quartZ-Ferfs — veins  or  masses  of  quartz  containing  jjold 
in  flakes  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  or  no  finelv  diviiled  as  to  !«•  invisible. 
Cj)  The  "  banket  "  formation,  whi<  h  1  h.irai n  r./i  s  th<  Knldficlds  of 
Smith  Africa,  consists  oi  a  c^uartzitc  conglomerate  throughout 
wUch  noU  ia  my  finely  disacauaated.  (4)  The  siliceous  sinter  at 
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Mount  Morgan,  Quecnslacui,  which  is  obviouisiy  associated  with 
hydrothtrmal  action,  i>  also  gold-bearinp.  The  gene;,!!!  of  the  last 
three  types  of  deposit  is  generally  assigned  to  the  simultaneous 
perootation  of  solutions  of  ijotd  and  silica,  the  Mrifcrous  solution 
BeilV  formed  during  the  disintegration  of  the  gold-bearing  metalli- 
ferous veins.  But  there  is  niurti  unrcrtainty  as  to  the  mechanism 
of  the  procests;  some  author-,  hdid  that  the  soluble  chloride  i»  firAl 
forme!,  \x  htk-  "ihrr*  |Mwf  «f  ii   i  lie  iiucrvention  of  a  soluble  aiintto, 

In  ihr  <ic|x>-;lt>  thi-  a^Jh  inted  minerals  arc  chicll>  tiifj-c 

of  great  density  and  hardncMi,  such  as  platinum,  o«iuiridium  aiad 
other  IMtole  ol  tha  platinum  group,  tinstone,  chrodnic.  Magnetic 
and  ixown  mm  oreia  dirawiid,  ruby  and  laimhire,  mean,  topaz, 
nniet,  lit.  wUch  tcprawnt  the  move  duialile  ofviaal  conslittientsi  >  i 
toe  rocln  whoee  dHtrntecntiMi  baa  ruraUwd  the  detricue. 

SlalistiCS  *f  Cold  Praducdoii. — The  supply  of  gclU,  tad  also 
its  relation  to  the  supply  of  silver,  has,  among  civilised  nations, 
always  been  of  par.uiin'jiu  impdrtatu  t-  in  ihv  ccoiiDtiiii  qut  ^'.ions 
concerning  money  (set:  Money  and  HiMhi ali  isv ) ;  in  this 
article  a  summary  of  the  modern  gold-proiiuciiit;  ureas  s\:ll  bi' 
given,  and  for  further  details  reference  shoulii  bf  tnauc  lo  the 
articles  on  the  iDtaJitifS  luinKd,  '[he  chicr'  .sourius  of  the 
European  supply  during  the  middle  ages  were  the  mines  of 
Saxony  and  Austria,  while  Spain  also  contributed.  The  supplies 
from  Mexico  and  Brazil  were  important  during  the  i6th  and  17th 
oenturia.  Russia  became  prominent  in  1823,  and  for  fourteen 
yean  contributed  the  bulk  of  the  supply.  The  United  States 
(California)  after  1848,  and  Australia  after  1851,  were  responsible 
for  enormous  increases  in  the  total  productioo,  which  has  been 
subsequently  enhanced  by  discoveries  in  Canada,  South  Africa, 

Indi.i,  ("hina  arxl  i)lh<T  cinin;rii-s. 

The  average  annual  world  s  production  for  certain  pcriocis 
from  1801  to  1880  in  ounces  is  given  in  Table  I.  The  average 
Tahi.e  I. 


Period. 

Oz. 

Period. 

Oz. 

18UI-1810 

l8r  r-i8:!<-i 

1831-1640 
1841-1850 
1851-1855 

590.750 

•5  So, ;^  00 

674,200 
1,819,600 
6,350.180 

1856-1860 
1861-1865 
1S66-1870 
1871-1875 
1876-1880 

6.350.180 

5,951.77" 
6,r69.66o 
5^7,400 
5,729.300 

ptoduction  of  the  five  years  1881-1885  was  the  smallest  since  the 

Australian  and  Califoraian  wines  bcflui  to  be  mrlced  in  1848^ 
1849;  the  tthiimiun  4,614,588  oc,  occuntd  in  i88a.  It  was 
not  until  after  i8B|  tlMt  the  MMMmI  output  of  the  world  began 
to  expand.  Of  the  total  praductioB  in  1876,  5,oi6,48£  oz., 
almost  the  whole  was  derived  from  the  United  States,  Australasia 
and  Russia.  Since  then  the  proportion  furnished  by  these 
countries  has  been  greatly  lowered  by  tho  supplirs  from  South 
Africa,  Canada,  India  and  China.  The  inrrtast  of  prnilui  lion 
has  not  been  uniform,  thf  |^'rcvl1cr  p.irt  havirj;  otcurrcii  most 
notably  since  1895.  Among  the  regions  not  previously  imjKjriant 
as  gold-producers  which  now  contribute  to  the  annual  output, 
the  most  remarkable  arc  the  goldfields  of  South  .'\frica  (Transv:■.:^t 
and  Rhodesia,  the  former  of  which  were  <liseovcred  in  i.-^Sj'i. 
India  liiiewiae  has  been  added  to  the  list,  its  active  produclion 
bavins  begun  at  about  the  same  time  «•  that  of  South  Africa. 
The  avenge  annual  product  of  India  for  the  period  18B6  to  1899 
fndusivc  was  £608,208,  and  its  present  annual  prodtirt  averages 

abinif  ^^o.ccjCj  o.:.,  or  .Jioiil  jc<:.ckx).  nbtuiiifi!  uImidsI  \^Ill-)Ily 
icmi  ;iu'  fri-r- milling  i^uarl.i;  vciiui  oi  ihn  Coiur  iiuldliclils  in 
Mysore,  suMihim  Ittdia.  In  iqoo  the  output  was  valued  at 
£1,801.804,  in  ic)05  at  £2,450,336,  and  in  igo8  at  £2,270,000. 
Can.ida,  too.  assumed  an  important  rank,  having  contributed 
in  i()oo  £5,583,300;  but  the  output  has  since  steadily  declined 
to  £1,073,000  in  1908.  Thf  ^Tf^iKi  increase  during  the  few  years 
pKceding  1899  was  due  to  the  development  of  the  goldfieids 
of  the  North-Westem  Tcnitory,  especially  British  Columbia. 
From  the  district  of  Yukon  (Klondike,  &c.}  £3,800^000  was 
(Stained  in  1899,  wholly  from  aUuvial  workings,  but  the  progicss 
made  since  has  been  slower  than  was  expe^cd  bjr  sanguine 
people.  It  18,  however,  probable  that  the  Nortb-Westem 
i  jni'.ory  will  e  niiinuc  to  yield  gold  In  important  qtiaBtities 
tor  some  time  to  come. 
The  output  of  the  United  States  incieucd  bom  £7^50,1000 


in  iHSt  to  £16.085,567  in  1900,  £17,916,000.  tn  190S,  and  to 
£2o,o<:<^,c<x>  in  1908.  This  increase  was  chiefly  due  to  the 
exploitatioo  of  new  goldfields.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  silver 
stimulated  the  dfiKOVoy  and  development  of  gold  deposits, 
and  many  ttttCS  formerly  regarded  aa  characteristically  ^ilver 
districts  have  become  important  as  gold  producers.  Colorado  is 
a  ca.Nf  in  (jtiinl.  hs  oui]ni\  having  incrciiscd  irotn  alMJut  iOoo.ooo 
hi  iSSo  [u  i'j,o<j?.coo  in  1900;  it  was  £5,i,uj.Sco  in  n>os.  Some- 
what more  than  onc-h;ilf  of  the  Colorado  ^told  is  oljtaincd  from 
the  t  ripple  Creek  tli.sirict.  Other  states  also  showed  a  largely 
auj;irii  iiU  t;  pruduet  On  the  other  hand,  the  output  of  California, 
which  was  producing  over  £5,000,000  per  annum  in  1876,  ha!t 
fallen  off.  the  average  aiintial  output  from  1876  to  i^oo 
being  £2,800,000;  in  (905  the  yield  was  £2,839,000.  This 
dccreese  was  hugely  cnused  bgr  the  pnctical  suspension  ior 
many  jwan  of  the  hydiMiUc  niaiBf  o|icntiaBi^  In  peepantiaii 
for  which  milBons  of  dollan  had  been  expended  in  deep  tunnels, 
flumes,  &c,  and  the  active  continuance  of  which  might  have  been 
expected  to  yield  some  £2,000,000  of  gold  annually,  i  !ui  imer- 
rupiiiiM.  due  to  the  practical  prohibition  of  the  industiy  by  the 
United  btatt  s  co-arts,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  injuring,  through 
thcdcpofiit  of  tailings,  agricultural  lan<Is  and  navigable  streams, 
was  lessened,  though  not  eniitdy  removed,  by  compromises  and 
regulations  which  permit,  under  ctriain  restrictions,  the  renewed 
exploitation  of  the  ancient  river-beds  by  the  hydraulic  method. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  progressive  reductioo  of  mining  and 
mctallttcgical  costs  effected  by  impraved  tiMHiMrtatioo  and 
machinety,  tad  the  use  of  Ui^  eqitaaivci,  oompreited  air, 
ck-ctric-power  tnantitaioo,  te.,  lesuUed  in  California  (as 
clscwheite)  in  a  notable  revival  of  deep  mining.  This  «-as 
especially  thccoscon  the  "  ^lolhcr  I^iide,"  w  here  highly  pron.ibing 
results  were  obtained.  Xoi  only  is  veia-materiai  formerly 
rcKarded  as  unremuwrativi-  now  extr.ictcd  at  a  prolit.  but  in 
tiiaiiy  instances  increa-^ed  gokl-valucs  have  been  encountered 
below  zones  of  relative  barrenness,  and  operators  have  been 
encouraged  to  make  costly  preparations  for  really  deep  mining 
— more  than  3000  ft.  below  the  surface.  The  gold  product  of 
California,  therefore,  may  be  fairly  expected  to  maintain  itself, 
and,  indeed,  to  show  an  advance.  Alaska  appeared  in  the  list 
of  gold-ptodudng  countries  in  1886,  and  gmdually  incicased  its 
annual  otttpirt  mtO  1I97,  lAentheeountiy  atttactedmudi  atteo* 
tioo  with  a  pradnctioa  vilned  at  over  £$00,000;  the  opening  up 
of  new  worfcJngs  has  incicased  this  figure  immensely,  from  about 
£1,400,000  in  1901  to  £3,006,500  in  1905.  The  .Alaska  koKI 
was  derived  almost  wholly  from  the  large  low-grade  quariz  im-ies 
of  Douglas  Islanil  [inor  to  i.Sijg.  init  in  that  year  an  imporiaiit 
district  was  dtsenverid  at  t'.ipe  Nome,  on  tile  nort li-uf^l ern 
(  tiast.  Tile  result  of  a  few  months'  working  during  that  \  ear 
was  more  than  £500,000  of  gold,  and  a  very  much  larger  annual 
output  ma\  reasonably  be  anticipated  in  the  future;  in  1005  it 
was  about  £goo,ooo.  The  gold  occuis  in  alluvial  deposits 
designated  as  gulch-,  bar-,  bwcb-,  ttllldnr  and  bench-plaoeis. 
The  timdra  is  a  coastal  plain,  gmm^t  and  oovcicd  with  under^ 
growth  and  underiaid  by  graveL  TbnoitiiitcreMiBg  and,  thai 
far,  the  most  productivie  are  the  beach  deposits,  similar  to  those 
on  the  coast  of  Northern  California.  These  occur  in  a  strip  of 

Cijmj)Liratively  fine  gr.ivel  and  san<l.  i<;o  _\'ds.  wide,  extending 
along  ihe  shore.  l  lie  gold  is  found  in  slratitied  la_\ers.  with 
"  ruby  "  and  blai  k  sand.  I'he  "  niby  "  sand  consists  chiefly  of 
fine  garnet*  .md  magnet  :tes,  with  a  few  rose-quart2  grains. 
Further  e.\i)toraiiot'  i  t  the  interior  will  pmbahly  result  In  the 
discovery  of  ai:<litional  gold  districts. 

Mexico,  Irom  a  gold  production  of  £200,000  in  1891,  advanced 
to  about  £1,881,800  in  igooand  to  about  £3,221,000  in  1005.  Ol 
this  increase,  a  considerable  port  was  derived  from  gold-quarta 
mining,  though  much  was  also  obtained  aa  a  by-product  in  the 
working  of  the  ores  of  other  metals.  The  product  of  Colombta, 
Venezuela,  the  Cuianas,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argentina,  Chile, 
Bolivia,  Peru  and  Ecuador  amounted  in  1900  to  £2,481,000  and 
to  £2,046,000  in  t9o>. 

In  1876  Australasia  produced  £7,364,000,  of  which  Victoria 
contributed  £3,984,0001.  The  muhmI  output  of  Victoria  declined 
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until  the  year  1892,  when  it  began  to  increase  mpitily,  but  not  to 
its  former  level,  the  values  for  1900  and  igos  lioiufi  14.', 000 
aiid  £3.i38,ooo.  There  has  been  an  itnponau*.  iiurcAse  in 
Queensland,  which  advanced  from  £1,696,000  in  i8;6  to 
i^JiH3fioo  in  1900,  aitd  suboequently  declitied  to  £2,489,000 
b  1905.  Tbcre  bas  b«co  ao  increase,  and,  Indeed,  no  large 
fluctuation  until  quite  recently  la  the  output  of  New  Zealand, 


The  gold  production  of  Russia  has  been  remarkably  constant, 
avcrai^iug  £4,899,262  per  annum;  the  gold  h  derived  ddcdy 
from  pUcer  workings  in  Siberia. 

The  gold  production  of  China  was  estimated  for         *t ' 
£1,328,258  and  for  igoo  at  ££60,000;  it  incieaaed  in  1901  to 
about  £1,700,000,  to  fall  to  £340,000  bi  1905;  in  190$  and  1907 
it  recovered  to  about  £1,000,000. 


irliich  averaged  £1,054,000  per 
annum  from  1876  to  1898,  but 
the  production  of  the  two  years 
iQOoand  1905  njse  lo  /i  ,4.> 5,4  jg 
and  £2,070.407  ret.[>cc lively.  By 
far  the  moil  inii>orlant.  aJdition 
to  the  Australasian  product  has 
come  f  romWest  Australia.which 
began  its  production  in  1887  — 
aiwnt  the  time  of  the  incep- 
tion of  mining  at  Wtwatcrs- 
nnd  ("the  tMd")  in  South 
Africa— nod  by  oootin<ious  in- 
crease. wUch  mamned  large 
proportions  towards  the  close  of 
the  iqlh  century,  was£6,436,ooo 
in  1899,  £6,179,000  in  iQOO.and 
£8.212,000  in  1905.  The  total 
.\ustralasian  production  in  1908 
was  valued  at  £14,708,000. 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  of 
the  gold  discoveries  made  in  t  he 
latter  half  of  the  19th  century 
ma  that  of  the  Witwatersnind 
ditttict  In  the  Transvaal  By 
teaaon  of  its  MW^fiitl  gmiofljcal 
chatacter  and  great  economic 
importance  ihisdistrict  deserves 
a  more  extended  description.  The  gold  occurs  in  conglomerate  | 
bcdi.  locally  known  as  "banket."  Ihere  are  several  scries  of 
parallel  beds,  interstratilicd  with  quartzile  and  sthist.  the  most 
important  licing  the  "main  rei-f"  series.  The  gold  in  ;his  con- 
glomerate reel  is  partly  "i  detrital  origin  and  )«rtly  <if  the  genetic 
character  of  ordinary  vein  K"ld.  The  formation  i=i  noted  fur  its 
regularity  as  regards  both  the  thickness  and  the  gold-tcnor  of 
the  ore-bearing  reefs,  in  which  respect  it  is  unparalleled  in  the 
geology  of  ttie  auriferous  formations.  The  gold  carries,  on  an 
avetage,  £»  per  ton,  and  is  worked  by  ordinary  methods  of  gold- 
miidng,  atamp-millfaf  and  qraniding.  In  1899,  576s  stamps 
Here  in  operation,  cimhing  7,331,446  toot  of  ore,  and  yidding 
£15,134,000,  equivalent  to  35-5%  of  the  wnM's  production. 
Of  this,  80%  came  from  within  12  m.  of  Johannesburg.  After 
September  i.Suq  opcr.itions  were  suspeaded.  almost  entirely 
owing  to  the  Ro<-r  \V.ir,  hut  on  the  2nd  oi  May  iiwi  they  were 
started  .ipain.  In  1005  the  yield  was  valued  at  £.'a,So;,o74, 
and  in  1909  at  £3o.(j2 So  certain  is  the  orc-i>eariiig 
formation  that  engineers  in  eslimatiiif;  i's  ajriferous  contents 
feel  justified  in  assuming,  as  a  factor  in  their  calculations,  a 
vertical  extension  limited  only  by  the  lowest  depths  at  which 
odning  Is  fea«ii>le.  On  such  a  basis  tliey  arrived  at  more  than 
1600^000,000  aa  the  available  gold  contained  in  the  Witwaters- 
land  cowgiomeratea.  Tlib  was  a  cooaervative  estimate,  and  was 
made  before  the  fnO  extent  of  thif  reefii  was  known;  in  1904 
Lionel  Phillips  stated  that  the  main  reef  terfea  had  been 
proved  for  61  m.,  and  he  estimated  the  gold  remaining  to  be 
mined  to  1m?  worth  {.',500, coo. coo.  Deposits  similar  to  the 
Witwaiersrand  banket  ocmr  in  Zululaiid,  and  also  on  the 
Gold  Coast  of  Africa.  In  Rhi>de.-,ia.  ;lie  country  lying  north 
of  the  Transvaal,  where  gold  octurii  ia  well-defined  quartai- 
veins,  there  is  unquestionable  evidence  of  extensive  andent 
workings.  The  economic  importance  of  the  region  generally 
has  been  fully  proved.  Rhodesia  produced  ij^f).!.;^  in  1900 
Md  £722,656  in  1901,  in  spite  of  the  South  African  War;  the 
product  for  1905  was  valued  at  £i,4to,449,  and  for  190S  at 


Table  II. — Gold  Produelion  of  Certain  CountrUs,  tSSi-i^  {in  oz.). 


United 

Venr. 

.•\u(>trala&ia. 

Africa. 

Canada. 

India. 

Mexico. 

Russia. 

Touls. 

1  H  S  1 

^'  .J-tJ 

1  SK.; 

52,000 

1 1 ^~  * , I 

4     s  V ')4 

1  Ki<  3 

46,229 

"+s>'  »^  J" 

A  U\A  CS8 

1884 

^6^000 

S7  227 

1  Ana  o<n 

A  (M  .7  Xfto 

1  Rile 

1^ 

3.^^* .  j"4 

1686 

*0,y54 

A^V#,4^ .... . 

1  can  '1TC 

o.*'44.,>"J 

1887 

1 ,290,202 

WiMa 

97».656 

1888 

t   111  r^>9 

53. '50 

00. 

A*7  11? 

4/»* ■  / 

T          f  H  1  1 

1889 

1,540,607 

366,02;, 

78,649 

33.862 

1. '54-076 

1,587,000 

5.61 1.245 

1890 

MS3.'7» 

497.817 

'07.273 

37. '04 

«.' 34.590 

1,588,880 

5.726,966 

1891 

1,518,690 

729,268 

45.022 

'31.776 
164,141 

48.375 

1.168,764 
1, '99.809 

1,604,840 

6,287,591 

1692 

i. 638,238 

1,210,869 

43.905 
44.853 

54.625 

1.597.098 

7.'02,i7a 

•893 

1,711,892 

1.478.477 

207.152 

63.144 

1.345.224 

1.739.323 

1894 

3,020,180 

2,024,164 

50,411 

210,412 

217,688 

'.'6- ,455 

1,910,813 

l«95 
1896 

17"..=1"5 

92,440 

257.830 

290,250 

i.397.7('7 

J,JS).7^<| 

9,814,505 

j.r.~5,.s-2 

-•,280, Si)-' 

136.274 

323.501 

3  "4.437 

I,04I,-ii4 

9,950,861 

l«97 

a.547.704 

2.S.-i2,77'> 

294.582 

350.585 

362,812 

1,13), 51  I 

3  77-|.<y.i.i 

1 1, 120,068 

1898 

3.137.644 

3,^7f.,.'>Ifl 

669.445 

376.43' 

411,187 

1.231,701 

3,1  1  S.^ifH 

i3,.S77,8o6 

1899 

3.837.'8i 

3.5j-!.4»« 

"■03 1.563 

418,869 

411,187 

',072,333 

3.437.-2  K' 

i4,«37.775 

1900 

3.555.506 

4 '9.503 

1,348,720 

456.444 

435.375 

974,537 

3.829.897 

'2.3'5.'35 

1901 

3,719,080 

439.704 

1,167,316 

454.527 

497.527 

1,105.412 

3.805.500 

12,698,089 

1902 

3.946.374 

J. 887,773 

l.oo3,:?5S 

4f'3.824 

49«.'56 

1 ,090,053 

3,87o,txx> 

l4.3'3.66o 

•  903 

4.3J5.S38 

3.289,409 

91 1,1  iw 

.S.S2.873 

516.524 

1. 191.582 

3.560.000 

15.852,620 

I0O( 

•?.245,744 

4,156,084 

793.350 

556.097 

to-).- Si 

I.  !<)'». «57 

3.Si)i.48o 

'6.790,35' 

I905 

4,t59,22o 

5.477.84« 

700,863 

576,889 

4,^'>.S.742 

18,360.945 

I90(> 

3.984,538 

6.449.749 

581,709 

525.527 

t)*->6,E>  1 3 

1,282,635 

4.5'^5.333 

19.620,272 

1907 

3.659.<'93 

7,270.464 

399,844 
462,467 

495.965 

903.672 

4.374.827 

19,988,144 

1908 

3.557.705 

7.983.348 

504.309 

1,182,445 

1.497.076 

4,659,360 

21,529,300 

Alloys. — Cold  forms  alloys  with  most  metals,  and  of  these  ni.iny 
arp  of  great  importance  in  the  arts.  The  alloy  with  merciir>' — gold 
aiii.Jgam — i-^  so  readily  formed  that  mercury  is  one  of  the  most 
powx-rful  agents  for  extracting  the  precious  metal.  With  10°,  of 
gold  present  the  amalgam  is  fluid,  and  with  12-5  %  paxly,  while  with 
13  %  It  consititti  of  yellowish-whitc  cr>'stals.  Gold  readily  alloys  with 
silver  and  copper  to  form  substances  in  me  fiom  remote  times  for 
money,  jewelry  and  plate.  Other  metals  which  find  application  In 
the  metullurey  of  gold  by  virtue  of  their  property  of  extracting  the 
gold  as  an  alloy  are  lead,  which  combines  very  readily  when  molten, 
and  which  can  afterwards  be  separated  In-  riip)t'!l;tttr,n,  and  roppcr, 
which  is  -efiaratcU  from  the  gold  by  dilution  m  .k  ii'.^  ur  by  clci  tro- 
lysis;  molten  lead  also  extracts  gold  irom  the  copinf-goid  alloys, 
The  relative  amouot  of  gold  in  an  alloy  is  eKpttMcd  in  two  ways: 
(t)  as  "  fincneas,"  iM.  the  amount  of  gold  in  tooo  parts  of  alloy: 
(2)  as  "  carats,"  i.e.  the  amount  of  gold  in  24  parts  of  alloy.  Thus, 
pure  gold  is  1000  "  Bnc  "  or  24  carat.  In  England  the  following 
.st.tndard3  are  ii«M»d  for  pl,tte  .Tt>d  jewrtr,-:  375.  sdo,  (12$.  750  and 
916-6,  Liirri'-imidini;  t'l  g.  12.  15.  IS  ,itid  cirats,  the  dll'i>int; 
metals  being  silver  and  copper  in  var>inK  proportions.  In  t  rance 
three  alloys  of  the  following  standards  arc  used  for  jewelry,  Q20> 
Sill  and  750.  .\  greenish  alW  used  by  coldsmitbs  coatalns  70%  01 
silver  and  30  °i  of  gold.  "  Blue  ^old  '  is  .stated  to  contain  75% 
of  gold  and  25%  of  iron.  The  hjjkuvse  use  for  ornament  an  alloy 
of  gold  and  silver,  the  standard  of  whii  h  v.iricc  from  ;J5D  to  500, 
the  colour  of  the  precious  metal  bciii.;  d<  \  elu]i<  <l  hy  "  pickling  '  in 
a  mixture  of  plum-juice,  vinegar  and  cooper  sulphate.  They  may 
be  said  to  posicss  a  scries  of  bronzes,  in  which  Jioia  and  silver  replace 
tin  and  anc,  all  the«c  alloys  being  characterued  by  patina  having 
a  wonderful  range  of  tint.  The  common  alloy,  Shi-y-a-ku  Di>,  <  <>n- 
tains  70%  of  copper  .and  30%  of  gold;  when  cxposeri  to  .nr  it 
becomes  coated  with  a  fine  black  pati-1.1.  and  is  niucti  used  in  Japan 
for  sword  ornaments.  ( .  il  1  wire  ns.u  be  di  .»wn  of  any  oualily.  but  it 
is  usual  to  ,idd  5  to  9  dwls.  of  topper  to  the  pound.  Tne  "  lokleni " 
used  fpr  red  gold  contain  1  part  of  copper  and  S  of  fOldi  for  light 
gold,  I  part  of  copper,  I  of  silver  and  4  of  gold. 

Gold  and  Silver. — Electrum  is  a  natural  alloy  of  gold  and  silver. 
Matthicsscn  observed  that  the  dpn.siiy  of  allny»,  the  composition  of 
which  y.ii  ii  rri>m  AiiAge  to  Aii*.At',  i«.  greater  than  that  calculated 
from  the  rit-ti>,itii-;  (if  the  r  m-ntiient  metals.  These  alloys  are 
harder,  more  !u-.ihle  ami  more  somtmns  than  purr  jrold.  The  alloys 
of  the  formulae  .\uAk,  Au.Agj,  An Ai;.  and  Au.\t,'..  are  -.letb <  tly 
homogeneous,  ami  h.ii  e  been  studied  by  Levol.  M<jltcn  alloys  con- 
taining more  than  80  °o  of  silver  deposit  on  cooling  the  alloy  AoAgb 
little  cold  rcmainins  in  the  mother  liquor. 

CrsAi  end  Zinc — ^when  pnacnt  in  aeMll  quantitice  nnc  ijenderagold 
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brittle,  but  it  may  be  added  to  gpid  in  laiucr  c|uaiititics  without 
destroying  the  ductility  of  the  pncKNW  hhmI;  PMigot  proved  tliat  a 
triple  alloy  of  gold,  copper  ud  dac.  whid  contains  5*8  %  of  the  Um- 

nam«d,  is  perfectly  ductile.  The  alloy  of  11  parts  gold  and  1  part  of 
.  zinc  is,  however,  Mated  to  be  brittle. 

CoUl  and  Tin. — .Alchomc  showed  that  gnld  alloyixl  with  i^th  peirt 
of  tin  U  Miltn  u  iuly  liui  iilf  tu  [>c  rolled  and  stiirapcd  into  coin,  pro- 
vided the  metal  is  iiul  aniieak-d  at  a  hi^h  temperature.  The  alloys 
of  tin  and  gold  arc  hard  and  brittlc.andthccombination of  the  metals 
n  attended  with  contraction;  thu*  the  alloy  SnAu  has  a  density 
I4-243.  instead  of  14-838  indicated  by  cakubtion.  MatthieneBand 
Boic  obtained  large  crystals  of  the  alloy  AutSni,  having  the  colour 
of  tin,  which  changed  to  a  bronze  tint  by  oxidation. 

GM  tint/  /rffH.  — Hatchett  found  that  the  alloy  of  II  p.itts  ^oUl 
and  I  [xtn  of  iron  is  easily  rolled  without  annealing.  In  these  pro- 
the  density  flf  uw  alloy  ia  kM  thaa  the  mail  of  it*  con- 
stituent metals. 

GoUt  and  Pattodium. — ^These  metals  are  stated  to  allov  ia  all  pro- 
portions.  Aooofding  to  Chcnevix.  the  alloy  compoced  of  equai  parts 

of  the  two  mcta1«  ic  grey,  is  le*--.  ductile  than  its  constituent  metals 
and  has  the  specific  gravity  1 1  i>K.  I  hr  alloy  of  4  parts  of  gold  and  i 
part  of  p^tlLidium  is  white,  hard  and  ductile.  Craliam  showed  that  a 
wire  of  palladium  alloyiil  with  from  3J  to  35  parts  of  gold  does  not 
exhibit  the  remarkable  retraction  which,  in  pure  palladium,  attends 
its  loia  of  occluded  hydrogen. 

GM  and  Platinum. — Clarke  states  that  the  alloy  of  equal  parts 
of  the  two  metals  is  ductile,  and  has  almost  the  colour  of  go'd. 

CoU  and  Rhodium.  — <iold  alloyed  with  Jth  or  !th  of  rho<Jii;m  is, 
according  to  \V(illa»lon,very  duel  ile.  infusible  and  of  I  he  colour  of  gold. 

Gi'!'i  dnd  Indium. — Small  quantities  of  iridium  do  not  destroy  the 
ductility  of  gold,  but  this  is  probably  because  the  metal  is  only  dis- 
acninatidtlifoti^  tbemaM,and  not  alloyed,  as  it  falls  to  the  bottom 
of  tbe  crucible  in  which  the  gold  is  fused. 

GM  and  Xitkel. — Klcvcn  parts  of  gold  and  1  of  nickel  yield  an 
alloiy  tescmbling  bntss. 

GrtW  and  Cobail. —Elcrcn  parts  of  gold  and  I  of  coKilt  form  a 
brittle  all  iy  of  a  dull  yellow  colour. 

Compound*. — Aurous  oudc,  AuiO,  is  obtained  by  cautiously 
adding  POtaah  to  a  solution  of  aurous  bromide,  or  by  boiling 
mixea  suutMoa  of  anric  chloride  and  mercurous  nitrate.  It  forms 
a  dark-vioict  predpliate  which  dries  to  a  greyish-violet  powder. 
When  freshly  prepared  it  dissol\ies  in  cold  water  to  form  an  indigo- 
roloured  solution  with  a  brownish  fluorescence  of  colloidal  aurous 
oxiile;  it  is  insoluble  in  hot  water.  This  oxide  is  slightly  ba-nic. 
.'Vuric  oxide,  .'XuiOj,  is  a  brown  powder,  ilccompaeed  into  its  elements 
when  heated  to  abioat  Of  oa  CHXMUic  to  iigltt*  When  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  auric  diloride  is  treated  mth  caintic  potash, 
a  brown  preci|>itate  of  auric  hydrate,  Au(OH)i,  is  obtained,  which, 
on  heating,  loses  water  to  form  aurj'l  hydrate,  AuOfOH),  and 
auric  oxide,  AujO>.  It  functions  chiefly  as  an  acidic  oxide,  being 
Icis  basic  than  aluminium  oxide,  and  forming  no  stable  oxy-s.i!th 
It  dissolves  in  alkalis  to  form  well-defined  crystalline  salts ;  potassium 
aurate,  K.'\uO,-3HsO,  is  very  lolttUa  ia  mtar,  aad  is  used  tn  electro- 
gilding.  With  conrentratea  ammonia  auric  aside  forms  a  black, 
highly  evp!i«ive  com]Kiund  of  the  composition  AuNjHi-.U'j''- 
namrd  "  l.ilminating  told  ";  this  substance  is  generally  considered 
to  bo  .\u'  N  Hi!  N  H  (lilt  >,  hut  it  may  be  an  ammine  of  the  foriiuila 
}.\ui  Mlji:  '  >ll  :;]<  )H.  t)ttur  oxides, 'ci.  .\u^S,  have  l)een^<le-.i  tll«  il. 

Aurous  (  hliiride,  .\uCI.  is  obtained  as  a  lemon-yellow,  amorphous 
powder,  insoluble  in  water,  by  heatin|(  auric  chloride  to  18$  .  It 
begins  to  decompose  into  gold  and  chlonneat  i85*,thedecompo«iiion 
being  complete  at  130*;  water  deeomposcs  it  into  pold  and  auric 
cblonde.  .Auric  chloride,  or  gold  trichloride,  AtiCli,  is  a  dark  ruby- 
red  <ir  reddish-brown,  crx  stalline,  deliquescent  powder  obtained  by 
dissolving  (he  tnetal  in  csqwi  rr^nj.  It  is  also  oDtained  by  carefully 
ev.i|Hirating  a  solution  of  the  metal  in  chlorine  water.  The  gold 
chloriili'  of  commerce,  which  b  used  in  photography,  is  really  a 
hydrochloride,  chlorauric  or  aurichloric  acid,  HAut  l»-.3H«0,  and 
is  obtained  in  long  vellow  n<>f<iles  by  crystallizing  the  acid  solution. 
Corresponding  to  this  acid,  a  series  of  salts,  named  chloraurates  or 
aurichloridrs,  are  known  Thr  [i, •tas-.iuni  s.-»lt  is  obtained  bv  ery  s- 
talli/iui;  ciiuivaletii  i]uiniir.r  i  f  ■  i-.^ium  and  auric  chforides- 
Light  >e!low  montx  linic  n(-e<lles  .<t  JK.\uCl|  ll^  are  deposited  fmrn 
warm,  <tri>ngly  acid  .solutions,  and  trans().»rcnt  rhombic  tables  of 
K.AuCli-'ifiiO  from  neutral  solutions.  By  crystallizing  an  aqueous 
solution,  red  crystals  of  AuCli-2iltO  are  obtained.  Auric  chloride 
combines  with  the  h>'drochlorid«i  of  many  organic  bases-^mincs. 
alkaloids,  4c. — to  form  characteristic  compounds.  Gold  dirhloride, 
probably  .AujCU. -.Au..\uCI..  aurous  chtiiraurate,  is  said  to  be 
obtainc<l  as  a  dark  riil  ma«.s  by  he.itinR  finely  dix-idcd  gold  to  1.^0°- 
170°  in  chlorine.  W  .iicr  decom|ii>5cs  it  into  and  auric  chloride. 
The  bromides  and  iodides  resemble  the  chlondes.  Aurous  bromide, 
AaBr.  it  a  yellowish-^rcen  potwdcr  obtained  by  beatiag  the  tri- 
bramMM  to  140*;  aunc  broauar.  AuBri.  forms  reddish-black  or 
scarlet- red  leafy  crystals,  which  dissolve  in  water  to  form  a  reddish- 
bwiwnsolutinn.andi-ombinesw-ithbromidestoformbroiTiauratcscorre- 
spondin?  t^i  the  chloraurates.  ,Aurous  iodide,  .Aul.  is  a  light-ycllow". 
s;Mr:iv  '•  ^ -lublc  powder  obtaincti,  together  with  free  iodirH-,  by- 
adding  (K>ia«rsium  iodide  to  auric  chloride;  auric  iodide,  Aul>, 
b  famed  as  a  dartfgneB  powder  at  the  mac  tiaw.  bat  it  nadi^ 


decomposes  to  aurous  iodide  and  iodine.  Aurous  iodide  is  also 
oliraiawl  ■•  a  giaea  solid  by  aaiac  upoa  fokl  with  iodine.  The 
iodiaurates  conMpood  to  thechlor-ana  Immaufatcs;  the  potassium 
salt,  K.AuIt,  forms  highly  lustrous,  intensely  black,  four-skied  prisms. 

.Aurous  cyanide,  AuCN,  forms  yellow,  microscopic,  hexagonal 
tables,  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  ubtaitK-d  by  the  addition  ol  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  a  solution  of  potassium  aunx-y.iniilc.  K.\lii  C.N  it. 
This  salt  is  preptircd  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia 
by  ammonia,  and  then  introduciitg  the  well-waslied  precipitate  into 
a  boiling  solution  of  potassium  cyanide.  The  S(>lutioa  is  filtmd 
and  allowed  to  cool,  when  colourless  rhombic  fjyramids  of  the 
aurocyanide  s<>fxiratc.  It  is  also  obtained  in  the  action  of  potassium 
c\anide  on  gold  in  the  presence  of  air,  a  reaction  utilized  in  the 
.\t.ic.\rthur-lorrcst  process  of  gold  extraction  (see  bclowl.  .\uric 
cyanide,  .AuK'N)i,  is  not  certainly  known;  its  double  salts,  how- 
ever, have  been  frequently  described.  Potassium  auricyanide, 
2K.Au(CN)4'.3H]0,  is  obtained  as  large,  colourlct>!t,  efflorescent 
tablets  by_  crystallizing  concentrated  solutions  of  auric  chloride 
and  potassium  cyanide.  Theacid,auricyanicacid,2n.\u(CN)4-:)H/>, 
is  obtained  by  treating  the  silver  salt  (ol>taini-<J  by  precipitating 
the  potassium  salt  witn  silver  nitrate)  with  liydnjchloric  acid;  It 
forms  t.d Hilar  cr\  -  l.i!--,  n  adily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether. 

Gold  f  irms  tr.r.x  iil|4iides  corresponding  to  the  oxidc-s;  they 
readily  dts.~oiii|Kjsti  on  heating.  Aurous  sulphide,  AutS,  is  a  brownish- 
black  powder  formed  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  a 
solution  of  potassium  aurocyanide  and  then  acidify-ing.  Sodium 
a»r<>«ulphidr,  Na.AuS-4HiO,  is  prepared  by  fusing  gold  with  sodium 
sulphide  and  su1|>hur,  the  melt  being  extrai  iid  wilh  water,  filtered 
in  .in  atmosphere  of  nitrogen,  and  fva]»iriti<l  in  a  ^-acuum  over 
suliihuiic  .u  i<l.  It  forms  colourli^s,  mtiruKilinic  prisms,  which  turn 
brown  on  exposure  to  air.  This  method  of  bringing  gold  into 
solution  b  mentiaaed  i>y  Staid  ia  hb  Obtenationes  Ckymito- 
PhytitO'Medieae;  he  there  remarics  that  Moses  probably  destroyed 
the  golden  calf  by  burning  it  with  sulphur  and  alkali  (Ex,  xxxii.  JO). 
.Auric  sulphide,  .AutS»,  is  an  amorphous  powder  formed  when  lithium 
aurichloride  is  treated  with  dry  sulphurettcnl  hydrogen  at  —  lo*. 
It  is  very  unstalile.  deuomixisiiig  into  jjold  and  sulphur  at  i'M^. 

Oxy-salts  of  goUl  are  almost  unknown,  but  the  sulphite  and  thio- 
sulphate  form  double  ^tits.  Thai  by  adding  add  aodiam  sulphite 
to,  or  by  passing  sulphur  dindda  at  •jo*  into,  a  solutinn  of  sodium 
aurate,  the  salt.  3Na«SOs-Ai^SiQ^HiO  is  obuined.  which,  when 
precipitated  fram  its  aqueoua  Bofution  by  alcohol,  forms  a  purple 
jKiwder.  appearing  yellow  or  green  by  reflected  light.  Sodium 
aurothiosuipli.ile,  •■;NajS<Jj-.AuiSj<Jj'4UiO,  forms  colourless  rui  iiles; 
it  is  obtained  in  the  direct  action  of  sodium  thiosulphateongoldinthe 
presence  of  an  oindiiiwg  aaiati  or  bf  the  addition  of  a  dilaic  lolutioa 
of  auric  diloride  to  a  sodnua  thloHlphate  solution. 

The  various  deposits  of  gold  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — 
"vcitis  'and  "placers."  The  vein  mining  of  gold  does  not 
greatly  differ  from  that  of  simil.ir  deposits  of  metals  (sec  .\Iiver.\l 
Dh'hsits).  In  the  placer  or  alluvial  de[K)sits,  the  fjrecious  metal 
is  found  usually  in  a  water-worn- condition  imbedded  in  earthy 
m.iitcr,  and  the  method  of  working  all  such  deposits  is  based  on 
the  disintegration  of  the  earthy  matter  by  the  action  of  a  stream 
of  water,  which  washes  away  the  lighter  portions  and  leaves  the 
denser  gold.  In  alluvial  deposits  the  richest  ground  is  usually 
found  in  cootact  witJi  tbe "bed  lodi";  and,  when  tbe  overlying 
cover  of  gravel  ti  veiy  tHd*  or,  a$  aooietinwt  happens,  wlmi  tbe 
older  gravel  is  coverad  with  a  iow  of  haaalti  ncnlar  mining  by 
shafts  and  levels,  as  in  what  are  known  as  tunncTclaims,  may  be 
reijuireil  -.(i  reach  the  aurifctous  ground. 

The  extraction  of  gold  may  be  effected  by  several  aiLihods; 
we  may  disliiiguish  the  following  leading  types: 

I .  B y  si n  1 1 )l e  tt  a s h i n g . !. r. d ressi ng au rif croussands,gta vels,&c. ; 
]i\  atiuilgamation, :  i".  forming  a  gold aiiii]gu[i,afterwaids 
removing  the  mercury  by  distillation; 

3.  By  chlorination,  i.e.  forming  Uw  soiuble  gold  ddoride  and 
then  precipitating  the  metal; 

4.  By  the  cyanide  process,  t.r.  dissolving  the  gold  in  potaflivill 
cyanide  soluiinn,  and  then  pcec^latiag  the  metal; 

5.  Electraiytieany,  generally  applied  to  the  sobtions  obtained 
in  processes  (3)  auJ  (4). 

I.  Extraetiott  of  GM  by  WaAinf. — In  the  early  days  of  gold- 
waslnng  in  Caliiofilia  aad  Anstialia,  when  rich  alluvial  dsBodu 
were  coamon  at  the  surface,  the  most  simple  applbnees  sufficed. 
The  most  characteristic  is  the  "  pan,"  a  circular  dish  of  sheet- 
iron  or  "tin,"  with  sloping  sides  about  i.^  or  14  in.  in  diameter. 
The  pan.  alK>ul  tuo-thinU  filled  with  the  "  (mv  dirt  "  to  be  washed, 
is  held  in  the  strcmi  ■  r  In  a  hole  tiili-d  with  water.  1  he  Uirger 
stones  having  been  removed  b^  Jiand^gy^tory^  inotion  is  given 
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ao  ai  to  keep  its  contents  suspended  in  the  stream  of  water,  which 
cwiies  away  th«  bulk  of  tiM  Ivbttr  —twialt  tevutg  th«  bMvy 
iBiiienl»,togethcrwithanygo1dmiehiiiajrhsvelMeii|mMnt.  Tne 
mdriac  is  repeated  until  enough  of  the  enriched  wmi  is  collected, 
when  tne  gold  is  finally  recoveried  by  careful  waahinc  or  "  panning 
out  "  in  a  smaller  pan.  In  Mexico  and  South  Aiiiefica«  instead  of  the 
pan,  a  woixlcn  dish  or  troiii^li,  known  a.s  "  t);ite8,"  IS  lued. 

The  "  cradle  "  is  a  simple  appliance  for  treating  somewhat  larger 
quantities,  and  consist*  eesentwlly  of  a  box.  mounted  on  rockers, 
and  provided  with  a  perfoiated  ixMtom  of  aheet  inm  in  which  the 
"  pay  dirt  "  is  placed.  Water  ia  pound  on  tfae  dirt,  and  the  rockinE 
motion  imparted  lothe  cradle  cauMttlwiner]M(tidiettopaia  through 
the  (XTforati-d  Ixxtom  on  to  a  canvaaacnen,  aad  thcnoeto  tlie  buae 
of  the  cra<ilc,  whrrc  the  aurifcroua particle* accuaHilateon tianawe 
bars  of  wood,  calk-d  "  rifflt  »." 

The  "  tom  "  is  a  sort  of  cradle  with  an  extended  sliiico  pl.ired  on 
an  incline  of  about  1  in  12.  The  upper  end  contains  a  perforated 
riddle  plate  which  is  placed  directly  over  the  rifHc  box,  and  under 
certain  circumstances  mercury  may  be  placed  behind  the  riffles. 
Copper  plale-i  amalganiated_ with  jTien  ury  arc  also  used  when  the 
eold  is  vcr\'  fine,  and  in  some  instances  amalgamated  .lilver  coins  e 
hccii  iisfd  fc.r  ihe  Millie  purpose.  Sometimes  the  stuff  is  disintegrated 
with  w.ui T  in  ,1  "  [luddling  machine."  which  was  used,  especially  in 
Australia,  when  the  earthy  matters  are  tenacious  and  water  scarce. 
The  OHcUne  ftcQuently  leaanblaa  •  hricknwhnr'a  waalHBill,  and  ia 
wortted  bjr  hone  or  steam  power. 

In  workingscma  lari^er  ><  .ilc  where  t&eaupply  of  water  U abundant, 
as  in  California,  sluice  .vt  re  generally  employed.  They  are  shallow 
troughs  about  12  ft.  Iohk,  about  16  to  20  in.  wide  and  i  ft.  in  depth. 
The  trouj;hs  t.iper  ^liKhtly  so  that  they  cm  be  joimd  in  .erie>,  tlie 
total  length  often  reaching  several  hundred  feet.  The  incline  of  the 
sluice  varies  with  the  conformation  of  the  ground  and  the  tenacity  of 
the  stuff  to  be  washed,  from  i  in  16  to  l  In  8.  A  rectangular  trough 
of  boards,  whose  dimensions  depend  chiefly  on  the  size  of  the  planka 
available,  is  set  up  on  the  higher  part  of  the  ground  at  one  side  of  the 
claim  to  be  worke<l.  upon  trestles  or  pier^of  ruu^h  stone-work,  at  such 
an  inclination  that  the  stream  m.iy  r.irry  off  .ill  but  the  largest  stones, 
which  are  kepi  back  by  a  grating  of  boards  alx.iut  2  in.  apart.  The 
gravel  is  dug  by  hand  and  thrown  in  at  the  upper  end,  the  stones 
kept  back  being  removed  at  intervals  by  two  men  with  four-pronged 
atcel  forks.  The  floor  of  the  sluice  is  lud  with  tifflcs  made  of  strips 
of  wood  2  in.  square  laid  parallel  to  the  dinction  of  the  current,  and 
at  other  points  with  bi>ar<ls  having  transverw  notches  tilled  with 
mercury.    These  were  known  originally  a?  Hungarian  ritiU  s. 

In  larger  plant  the  upper  ends  of  the  sluiees  are  i>flen  cut  in  rock 
or  lined  with  stone  blcjcks.  the  uratin^;  stopping  the  larger  stones 
being  known  as  a  "  grizzly."  In  order  to  save  very  fine  and  especially 
rusty  particles  of  goM.  so<aUed  "  under-current  sluices  "  are  used; 
tiwae  are  shallow  wooden  tanks,  50  sq.  yds.  and  upwards  in  area, 
adifch  arc  placed  somewhat  below  the  mam  sluice,  and  communicate 
with  it  above  and  below,  the  entry  bcingprotected  by  a  grating  so 
that  only  the  finer  material  Is  admitted.  1  hrs<?  arc  paved  with  stone 
blocks  or  lined  with  ini  reiii\  rilll<  s,  m>  thai  from  the  greatly  reduced 
velocity  of  flow,  due  to  the  sudden  increase  of  surface,  the  finer 
partidea  of  mM  may  collect,  la  order  to  mm  finely  dmded  fold, 
nmal^niatcd  copF>er  plates  are  sometimes  plaeed  In  a  nearly  fevel 
poshion,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  head  of  the  sluice,  the 
fold  which  is  retained  in  it  being  removed  from  time  to  time.  Sluices 
are  often  made  double,  and  tncy  arc  usually  cleaned  up— that  is, 
the  deposit  rich  in  gold  is  reinovwl  from  them — once  a  week. 

The  "  pan  "  is  now  only  used  by  prospectors,  while  the  "  cradle  " 
and  "tain"  are  practically  confined  to  the  Chinese;  the  sluice  is 
considered  to  be  tne  best  contrivance  for  washing  Kold  gravels. 

2.  The  Am<iIf;i:m::!lo>t  Process. — This  method  is  em])loycd  to 
extract  gold  from  Ijotli  alluvial  and  reef  defKJsils:  in  the  first 
case  iL  is  combined  with  "  hydraulic  mining,"  i.e.  disintegrating 
auriferous  gravels  by  jiowerful  jets  01  water,  and  the  sluice 
system  described  above;  in  the  .second  case  the  vein  slufT  is 
prepared  by  crushing  and  the  amalgamation  is  carried  out  in 
mills. 

Hydraulic  mining  has  for  the  most  part  Ix-en  confined  to  thccoimtry 
of  its  inventiijin.  <  .ilihifnia,  .in<l  the  western  ternt<-irie?  of  .Amerira, 
where  the  ronditians  lavuurable  for  its  use-  are  nmro  fully  deseloprd 
than  el--e" I'.eii — ^notably  the  presence  "f  thick  lianks  of  gravel  that 
cannot  be  utilized  by  other  methotls,  and  abundance  of  water,  even 
though  considerable  work  may  he  rerpiired  at  times  to  make  it  avail- 
able. The  eeneral  conditions  to  be  observed  in  such  workings 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows;  (1)  The  whole  of  the  auriferous 
gravel,  down_  to  the  "  b<-d  rock,"  must  be  removed, — that  is,  no 
selection  of  rich  or  poor  p.irts  is  possible:  (2)  thi*i  must  he  accom- 
plished by  the  ai<1  of  «.iter  ali^ne.  or  at  times  by  water  supplemented 
by  blasting ;  (3)  the  conglomerate  must  be  mechanically  dixmtegrated 
witiwnt  istatTuptinc  tne  whole  sfKem;  (4)  the  ^d  must  lie  saved 
without  interrupting  the  contintious  flow  «  water;  and  (5)  arrange- 
ments must  be  made  for  dtspo»'ng  of  the  vaat  NWaaes  of  impoverished 
gravel. 

The  water  is  brought  from  a  ditch  on  the  ki^  gnrand,  and  through 
a  Hae  of  pipet  to  tke  diskiibutinK  lwti<  whenoe  eke  knanck  pipca 


s>upplying  the  jets  diverge.  The  stream  iwues  through  a  nozzle, 
termed  a  "  monitor  "  or  "  giant,"  which  is  fitted  with  a  ball  and 
socket  joint,  so  that  the  direction  of  the  jet  may  be  \'aried  throuj^ 
considerable  angles  by  simpiv  moving  a  handle.  The  material  of 
the  bank  being  loosened  by  blasting  and  the  cutting  action  of  the 
water,  crumbles  into  hules,  and  the  superincumbent  mass,  often 
with  large  trcvs  and  stune,.  falls  into  the  lower  groumi.  The 
stream,  laden  with  stones  and  gravel,  passes  into  the  sluices,  where 
the  gokl  is  recovered  in  the  manner  already  described.  I'nder  the 
most  advantageous  conditions  the  loss  of  gold  may  be  cstiniated  at 
IS  or  2o"„,  the  amount  recovered  reprcscotiac  a  value  of  about 
two  shillings  per  ton  of  gnvd  treated.  Theloia  of  mercury  is 
about  the  same,  from  S  to  6  CWt.  beiiig  in  constant  use  per  mile  of 
sluice. 

In  working  auriferous  river-beds,  dredges  have  been  used  with 
i  nn>.liier,iMe  siiccesi  in  certain  parts  of  New  Zealaml  .iiul  ua  liie 
Tacihc  slope  in  America.  The  dredges  used  in  California  are  almuet 
exclusively  of  tke  endless-chain  bucket  or  steam-ahovel  pattern. 
Some  dredges  have  a  capacity  under  favourable  oooditMns  of  over 
2000  cub.  yd.s.  of  gravel  daily.  The  gravel  is  excavated  as  in  the 
ordinary  form  of  endless-chain  bucket  dredge  and  dumped  on  to  the 
deck  ol  the  drid.:e.  It  then  fxassis  tliri)U^;h  screens  and  grizzlies 
to  retain  the  11,11  yra\el.  the  luier  tnaterial  passing  on  to  sluice 
boxes  provided  with  rillics,  supplied  with  mercury.  There  are 
belt tiunwyaia for diackankntkeroval—d tailings  at  the  end  of  the 
veaaetmBOtie  from  tke  budteta.  Tke  water  necessary  to  the  process 
is  pumped  from  the  river;  as  much  as  3000  gallons  per  minute  is 
used  on  the  larger  dredges. 

The  dressing  or  nui'hanical  preparation  of  vein  stuff  containing  gold 
is  generally  similar  to  tluil  of  >Jther  ores  (see  Oke-DREssINOJ,  except 
that  the  precious  metal  should  lj«  rcmovLKl  from  the  wa.ste  sub.stunces 
as  quickly  as  possible,  even  although  other  minerals  of  value  that  arc 
subsequently  recovered  may  be  present.  In  all  cases  the  quartz 
or  other  vein  stuff  must  be  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  further  operations.  This  may  be  done  in  several  ways, 
e.g.  either  (1 )  by  the  Mexican  cnishcr or arras/ra,  in  which  thcgrinding 
is  efTcctcii  upon  a  bed  of  stone,  over  which  he.ivy  blixks  of  stone 
attached  to  cross  arms  arc  dragged  by  the  rotation  of  the  arms  about 
a  central  spindle,  or  (2)  by  the  Chilean  mill  or  trapiche,  .ilso  kiiown 
as  the  edge-runner,  where  the  grinding  stones  roll  upon  the  floor, 
at  the  same  time  turning  about  a  central  upright — contrivances 
which  arc  mainly  used  Tor  the  preparation  of  silver  ores;  but 
b>'  far  the  latscat  proportion  of  the  gold  quartz  of  California, 
.Xusiralia  and  Africa  is  reduced  by  (3)  the  stamp  mill,  which  is  similar 
in  principle  to  that  used  in  Europe  for  the  preparation  of  tin  and  other 
ores. 

The  stamp  mill  was  first  used  in  California,  and  its  use  has  since 
spread  over  the  whole  world.  In  the  mills  of  the  CaVfanuan  type  the 
stamp  is  a  cylindrical  iron  pestle  faced  with  a  cbilled  cast  irtm  skoe, 
removable  so  that  it  can  be  renewed  when  necessary,  attached  to 
a  round  iron  rod  or  lifter,  the  whole  weighing  from  600  to  cyuo  lb; 
stamps  weighing  1320  th  are  in  use  in  the  1ransv.aal.  The  lift  is 
elTectixl  by  cams  acting  on  the  under  surface  of  tapix-ts,  and  formed 
by  cylindrical  boxes  keyed  on  to  the  stems  of  the  lifter  atx>ut  one- 
four^  of  tMr  leivtk  from  the  top.  Aa.  kowewer,  tke  cams,  nnlilte 
thoseofEuropean  stamp  mills,  arc  placed  toaaesideaftkeataiB|k|  tka 
latter  is  not  only  lifted  but  turned  partly  round  on  its  own  ansi  where- 
by the  shoes  arc  worn  down  uniformly.  The  height  of  lift  tnay  In 
lietween  4  and  18  in.,  and  the  number  of  blows  from  30  to  over  100 
IK  T  niiir:te,  The  stamps  are  usually  arranged  in  baiti m  s  of  five; 
the  order  of  working  is  usually  I,  4, "3,  5,  3.  but  other  arrangements, 
t,  3.  S.  2, 4,  and  1,5, 3, 4, 3,  are  common-  The  stuff,  previously 
broken  to  about  3-in.  lumps  in  a  rock-breaker,  is  fed  in  through  an 
aperture  at  the  back  of  tne  "  battery  box,"  a  constant  supply  of 
water  is  admitted  from  above,  and  mercury  in  a  finely  divided  state 
is  added  at  fre(|i!ent  intervals.  The  discharge  of  the  comminuted 
maleri.il  take>  jil.ire  throuuli  an  aperture,  which  is  covered  by  a 
thin  steel  plate  |x  rfi>rated  with  numerous  slits  about  s'^th  in.  broitd 
.ind  \  in.  Ion),:,  .1  <<  ii.iiii  vohirue  being  discharged  at  cvcr>'  blow 
and  carried  forward  by  the  Hushing  water  over  an  apron  or  table 
in  front,  covered  by  copper  plates  filled  with  mercury.  Similar 
plates  are  often  used  to  catchany  particles  of  gold  that  may  bcthrown 
l>ack.  while  the  main  operation  is  so  conducted  that  the  bulk  ol  the 
Kold  ma>  1m-  reduced  to  the  state  of  amalgam  In  lirir.gin.;  the  two 
metals  into  intimate  contact  under  the  stamp  head,  and  remain  in  the 
battery.  The  tables  in  front  are  laid  at  an  incline  of  alxiut  8°  and  are 
about  13  ft.  lung;  they  collect  from  10  to  15%  of  the  whok:  gold; 
a  f uitker  quantity  ia  reenvered  by  leading  the  sands  through  a  gutter 
about  16  in.  broad  aad  lao  ft.  long,  also  lined  with  amalgamated 
copper  plates,  after  the  pyritic  and  other  heavy  minerals  have  been 
separated  by  depositing  m  catch  pits  and  other  similar  contrivances. 

When  the  ore  does  not  contain  any  considerable  amount  of  free  gold 
mcrcun,-  is  not.  as  a  rule,  used  during  the  crusliir-.|c.  b..!  the  amalgama- 
tion is  carrie<l  out  in  a  separate  plant.  Contrivances  of  the  most 
diverse  constructions  have  been  cmphiyad.  Tke  most  primitive  is 
the  rubbing  io);eiher  of  the  coocmtiBtnl  eru^tnjfs  witk  mercury  in 
iron  mortars.    Band  amalgamation,  Lm.  mixing  the  crushings 


with  mercury  in  rotating  barrels,  is  riufdy  u»ed,  the  process  being 
wasteful,  since  the  aiercury  w  spectally  is*-  to  be  "  floured  "  (see 
befaiw). 
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At  S;-hi--miiif2.  Kcrpcnj-cs,  Kreuilx-rK  :inii  othrr  !i>L-alitii."*  in 
Hu:'.;;arv.  i.ii.ui/  vi  ui  -^tufl  containing  a  Vtll'.i:  i;i>lil.  fn-i-  and 

partly  associatL-(l  with  [iVTit«»and  galena,  is,  alter  aunipuig  ni  mills, 
aimilar  to  thoK  dtacnbcd  above,  but  witliout  rotating  stamps, 
paiwd  through  the  •o-calted  "Haniarian  gold  mfll "  or "  <)uick-niiU. " 
This  consists  of  a  cast-iron  pan  having  a  shallow  cylindrical  bottom 
holding  mcrcur)',  in  which  a  wooden  mullcr.  nearly  o(  the  same 
shape  as  the  inside  of  the  fxtn,  iind  armrt)  bilrtw  with  several  !>rtt- 
jecting  blades,  is  m.idL  t  j  rL\  jlvc  by  >;LMriii,;  wheels.  The  st  jlT 
from  the  stamps  i»  conveyed  to  the  miclclic  of  the  mulko',  and  i» 
di»tributcd  o\-er  the  mncury,  when  the  gold  MilMidciii  while  the 
quartz  and  lighter  materiats  arc  guided  by  the  blades  to_  tlie  cir- 
cumfercnce  and  are  discharged,  usually  into  a  second  similar  mill, 
and  MllMeqnently  pass  over  blanket  tables,  i.e.  boards  covered 
with  canva*  or  sacking,  the  gold  and  In  avir  r  particles  becoming  en- 
tangled in  the  fibres.  The  action  of  tlii^  mill  is  really  more  nearly 
analu(;oi):i  to  that  of  a  centrifugal  pump,  as  no  grinding  action  take^ 
place  in  it.  The  amalgam  is  cleaned  out  periodically— fortnightly  or 
monthly — and  after  mtering  through  linen  bags  to  remove  the  excess 
of  mercury,  it  is  transferred  to  retorts  for  distillation  (see  below). 

Many  other  forms  of  pan-amalgamator»  have  been  devised.  The 
I^.tzlo  ia  ,in  improvpH  Huai:;.iri.in  mill,  while  the  PitmrrJ  i.  nf  the 
same  type-  lii  'li>'  Kimx  .irnl  lir'i.-  nulls,  which  are  al.-'i  irmi'luyed 
for  til''  ;ini:ils.imation  of  silver  ores,  the  eriilding  i»  effected  between 
flat  fM'n/mi.i!  surf.ices  instead q| ooniciJor curved ■uifuw—ia the 
previously  dtrjcribcd  forms. 

One o(  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  treatment  of^ld  by  amalga- 
mation, and  more  particularly  in  the  treatment  of  pyrites,  arises  from 
the  so-called  "  '.ii  lie  iiiiv.:  "  or  "  flouring  "  of  the  men  iin' ;  0:.n  is,  the 
particles,  lii-int;  thi  ir  hriRht  metallic  surfaces,  arc  n  )  luriiit  r  capable 
of  coalescing  ^miIi  (ir  t.iUin^;  up  inh<  r  mftals.  Of  the  numerous 
fentedies  propo-;i  d  the  ino-:t  elticiciiius  is  [lerhaps  sodium  amalgam. 
It  appears  that  .xmalgainatian  ii,  oluai  impeded  by  the  tarnish 
found  on  the  rarfaee  ol  the  gold  when  it  i»  amociated  with  sulphur, 
araenic,  bismuth,  antimony  or  tellurium.  Henry  Wurtz  in  America 
(1864 )  and  Sir  William  Crookes  in  Kngland  (1S65)  made  independently 
the  discovery  that,  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  to 
the  mercury,  the  opi  ration  is  much  fiirilitatrd.  I1  is  also  stated  that 
sodium  prevents  boiK  iln'  "  -.u  ki  iiir-v;  .nirl  the  "  lliniring  "  of  the 
mercury  which  is  produced  by  ix-ri,iin  atttaouaicd  nuneralb  The 
addition  of  potassium  cyanide  has  been  suggested  to  asHst  tiie 
amalgamatlmi  and  to  prevent "  flouring,"  but  Skey  has  shown  that 
its  11^  is  attended  witn  loss  of  gold. 

Separation  of  Gold  from  Ikt  Am^lfUH. — The  aSMlgaill  is  first 
pressed  in  wetted  canvas  or  buckskin  in  order  to  remove  cxce«s  of 
mercury.  Lumps  of  the  solid  amalgam,  about  2  in.  in  diameter, 
are  introduced  into  an  iron  vessel  provided  with  an  iron  tube  that 
teads  into  a  condenser  containing  water.  Tlie  distillation  is  then 
effected  by  heating  to  dull  rcdiH>«.r  The  amalgam  yi<lds  about 
30  to  40%  of  gold.  H<iri/erii,il  evlindrical  retorts,  holding  from 
300  to  1100  lb  M  amalgam,  .^r^  u^eil  in  the  brger  Californian  mills, 
pot  relrirts  being  used  in  the  smaller  milli.  The  bullion  left  in  the 
reto-i-  then  melted  in  black-lcatl  ■  n.iil  les,  with  the  addition  of 
small  quantities  of  suitable  fluxes,  e.g.  nilre,  sodium  carbonate,  &c. 

The  extraction  of  gold  from  auriferous  minerals  by  fusion, except  as 
an  inci<|ent  in  their  treatment  for  other  metals,  is  ver>' rarely  practised. 
It  was  at  one  time  prorxraed  to  treat  the  concentrated  black  iron 
obtained  in  the  L'ral  gold  washings,  which  connsts  chieflv  of  mag- 
netiti  .m  iron  ore,  by  snieltin.;  :i  w  ilh  rharrual  for  .iisrilWous  pig- 
iron,  tlie  l.itUT  metal  posisessim;  the  ;jrii|x  rtv  nf  ni;,;  jjjold  in 
considrrahtc  quantity.  By  subiicijuent  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid 
the  gold  could  be  recoventl.  Kxperiments  on  this  point  were  m.ide 
by  Anossow  in  l8j5,  but  they  have  never  been  followed  in  practice. 

Gold  in  (alena  or  other  lead  ores  is  invariably  recovered  in  the 
refining  or  treatment  of  the  lead  and  silver  obtained.  Pyritic  orea 
containing  copper  arc  treated  by  methods  analogous  to  those  of 
the  copper  snu'lter.  In  Colorado  the  pyritic  ores  containing  gold 
and  silver  in  a««<H-i:iTi<ifi  wirh  ropixr  an-  empfVfl  in  reverbcratorv 
furn.»cea  for  reviUiUr..  ^^  fiieh,  »  hen  <h>i!\  i  rized  \iv  /:er\  ngcl's  method, 
leaves  a  residue  containing  20  or  30  o/.  of  gold  per  ton.  Thin  is 
imelUd  with  rich  goM  ores,  notably  those  containing  teUnrium,  for 
White  metal  or  regnlos;  and  by  a  following  process  ol  partial  >cduc- 
tion  analogoiiji  to  that  of  selecting  in  copjier  smelting,  "  bottoms  " 
of  impure  copper  are  obtained  in  which  practically  all  the  gold  is 
concentrated.  R v  enntinuing  the  treatment  of  these  in  the  oi5inar>' 
way  of  relitrii.;.  [)■  lie^;  ami  granulating,  all  the  foreign  matters 
other  than  gult],  lupjicr  and  .silver  are  removed,  and,  by  expiising  the 
L;r  iniii.jred  metal  to  a  high  oxidiring  heat  for  a  considerable  time  the 
e  iii|:.rr  may  be  completely  oxidize<J  while  the  precious  metals  arc 
iinalterod.  Subseqn:  rn  ;reifmcnt  with  sulphuric  ,Lei.i  remler-.  the 
c')i)|>er  soluble  in  \»a'  r  .i-  ^jlphate,  and  the  final  re^n'ui  1  oncatns 
only  gold  aiirt  er,  which  is  parted  "r  n  ftjiiH?  in  the  ordinary  way. 
This  inet!"'i!  ef  j  arating  golcf  from  <  e|)[.e',  li\  <  inverting  the  latter 
into  oxide  and  sulphate,  i»  also  U9<.-d  at  Ofcer  in  the  Hari. 

EjdraetioH  Jjr  Means  of  Aqucom  .5i>/b/ioiw.— Many  processes 
have  been  wmeated  in  which  the  gold  ol  aorifenHU  deposits  is 
converted  into  products  soluble  in  water,  fmn  wfajdi  solutions 
the  gold  nay  be  precipitated.  01  thcM  proccssea,  two  only  art 


of  special  importance,  viz.  thcchlorination or Plattner process,  in 
which  the  metal  isconvertcd  into  the  chloride,  and  the  cyanide  or 
MacArthur>Fonestpcoccas,ia  which  itiscoavertAdintopotaaiiiim 
aurocyanide. 

(3)  ChhrinatiMtcrnaltiitr  Protest.— In  this  (>toc«m  moktened  cold 
orci  .tre  treated  with  chlorine  gas,  the  resulting  gold  chloride  dis- 

wived  out  with  water,  and  the  gold  {Wectpitatcd  with  ferrous  sulphate, 
charcoal,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  orotherwisc.  The  process  originated 
in  1848  with  C.  F.  Plattner.  who  su?seM«J  tful  tJie  re'-idues  from 
certain  mines  at  Reichensteiti.  in  Silesia,  should  be  ireated  with 
chlorine  after  the  arsenical  products  had  Itevn  extracted  by  rua»ting. 
It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  Percy  independently  made  the 
same  discover)-,  and  stated  his  results  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  (at  Swannea)  in  1^9,  but  the  Report  was  not  published 
until  18^3.  The  process  was  introduced  in  1858  by  Dcctken  at  Crass 
Valley,  C.alifornU,  where  the  waste  minerals,  priiK  ii  i.dl\  [jyrites  from 
tailings,  had  been  worked  for  a  considerable  time  by  amalgamation. 
The  procxss  is  rart-ly  applied  tr>  ores  dircrt;  frei -nnlany;  ores  are 
generally  amalgain.ili  d.  and  the  t.iilui>;s  .iiul  ■•litnes,  alter  eonuentra- 
tion,  operated  upuii.  Tliret  aLagti  111  tbe  jjnxxai  arc  to  be  dutin- 
guishea:  (i.)  calcination,  to  convert  all  the  metals,  except  nM 
and  silver,  into  oxides,  which  arc  uttacted  upon  by  chlorine;  ^ii.) 
chlorinating  the  gold  and  lixiviating  the  product;  (iii.)  predpitating 
the  gold. 

The  calcination,  or  roasting,  is  conducted  at  a  low  temperature  in 
some  form  of  reverberatiM  y  iuin.u  e.  S.di  is  .idded  in  the  roasting 
to  convert  any  lime,  magnesia  or  lead  which  may  be  present,  into 
the  comapomlHw  chlorides,  The  wnic  chloride  is,  bewevar.  de- 
composed at  the  elevated  temperature  into  mdy  divided  metalGc 
gold,  which  is  then  readily  attacked  by  the  chlorine  gas.  The  high 
volatility  of  gold  in  the  presence  of  certain  metals  must  also  be 
considered.  .Vccording  to  Kgleston  the  I-ki  may  be  from  40  to  90% 
of  the  total  gold  present  in  cupriferous  ores  according  to  the  tem- 
perature and  duration  of  calcination.  The  roasted  mineral,  slightly 
moistened,  is  introdttcca  iato  a  vat  made  of  stoneware  or  pitched 
planks,  and  furnished  with  a  double  bottom.  Chlorine,  generally 
prepared  by  the  interaction  of  pyroluiite,  salt  and  sulphuric  am, 
IS  led  from  a  suitable  generator  beaeath  the  false  lioitom,  and  rises 
through  the  moistened  ore,  which  rests  on  a  bed  of  broken  qiiartr; 
the  ^.-uld  ib-  thu'.  eoe,\  erleii  intn  a  soluble chloride,  which  isaltej  ward* 
removed  by  washing  wiih  water.  Both  fixed  and  rotating  vats  arc 
employed,  the  chlorination  proceeding  more  rapidlv  in  the  latter 
case;  rotating  barrels  are  sometimes  used.  There  nave  aliio  been 
introduced  processes  in  which  tho,  chlorine  is  generated  in  the 
chloridizing  vat,  the  reagents  used  being dHlutc  solutions  of  bleaching 
powder  and  an  iuid.  NliinkteH's  process  h  of  this  type.  In  the 
Thie-.  |)r.>ii  ss,  usi  i:  in  many  di^iriei^  ia  ilie  L'riited  States,  the  vats 
arc  rotating  barrels  made,  in  the  later  fomi':.  01  iron  lined  with  lead, 
.md  provided  with  a  filter  formed  of  a  tun  h  [jerforatcd  leaden 
grating  running  from  one  end  of  the  barrel  tu  the  uihcr,  and  rij(idly 
held  in  place  bv  wooden  frames.  Chlorine  is  generated  Wtthia  tfao 
barrel  from  sulphuric  acid  and  chloride  of  lime.  Attar  charging, 
the  barrel  is  rotated,  and  when  the  chlorination  is  complete  ttt 
contents  are  emptied  on  a  filter  of  quarts  or  iome  Itnilar  tnatcrial» 
and  the  filtr.itc  led  to  settling  tanks. 

.\fter  settling  the  solution  is  run  into  the  precipitating  tanks.  The 
nrecipitants  in  use  arc:  ferrous  sulphate,  charcoal  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  either  alone  or  mhwd  with  sulphur  dioxide;  the  use  of 
copper  and  iron  sulphides  has  been  auggcstcdt  but  apparently  these 
sunstanccs  have  achieved  no  success. 

In  the  case  of  ferrous  sulphate,  prepared  by  di^lving  iron  in 
di!n!e<iilp";iirtrarid,  the  reaction  followsthecquat  ion  .^uCli-f3FcS0« 
=  1'l(  ::  I  Fr;lSI  >,:,  I  Au.  At  the  s.->:::e  ;iine  any  lead,  calcium, 
barium  and  strontium  present  arc  precipitated  as  sulphates;  it  is 
therefoio  advantageous  to  mmow  tiwse  niMals  by  the  preliminary 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  alio  serves  to  keep  any  basic  iron 
salts  in  solution.  The  precipitation  is  carried  out  in  tanks  or  vats 
made  with."wooden  sides  and  a  cement  bottom.  The  solutions  are 
well  mixed  by  stirring  wit!i  leinden  pnle-i,  and  the  pnld  a'1  r«rd  to 
settle,  the  time  allowed  \ar\  in^;  fr'.mi  l.»  to  hnurs.  I'he  snuer- 
luitant  liquid  is  led  into  jtetiline  unks,  where  a  further  amount 
of  f gold  la- depositetl,  and  ia  tnen  filtered  through  sawdust  or 
sand,  the  aawanst  being  afterwards  burnt  and  the  gold  separated 
from  the  ashes  and  the  sand  treated  ia  the  chloridizing  vat.  The 
prcdpitatcd  gold  is  washed,  trt-ated  wilh  salt  and  sulphuric  acid 
to  remove  iron  salts,  roughly  dried  by  prt>«»in«  in  cloths  or  on  filtt>r 
pap«.;r,  .iiid  ll-.en  mcllea  with  salt,  lieirax  ami  nitre  in  Kra|)i-.iie 
crucibles.  1  hus  prepared  it  has  a  fineness  ol  ikxi  </jo,  tlie  chief 
impurities  usually  being  iron  and  lead. 

Charcoal  is  used  as  the  precipitant  at  Mount  Morgan,  Australia. 
Its  use  was  proposed  as  early  as  1818  and  1819  by  Uuneand  Henry; 
Percy  advocated  it  in  1869,  and  Davis  adopted  ittm  the  large  sr.ile 
at  a  works  in  Carolina  in  1880.  The  action  is  not  properly  under- 
stood ;  it  may  bo  due  to  the  reducing  gascv  (hydrogen,  hydrocartxins, 
iic.)  which  are  invariably  present  in  wood  chamial.  The  process 
consists  essentially  in  running  the  solution  i'\er  lavers  c:  i  harcoal, 
the  charcoal  being  afterwards  burned.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
reactioB  proceeds  laatar  when  tho  aotutioa  is  heated. 
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Pn-i-ipitatir>n  with  sulpluir  dinxidi'  nnd  Milphiirrttpd  hydroRpn 
procL-cdi  much  more  rapidly,  and  hj  •  I  'n:;  ,i<|:i|  i  i-d  al  many  works, 
bulphur  dioxide,  generated  by  burning  sulphur,  is  forced  into  the 
nitttin  under  prewure,  where  it  interact  with  any  free  chlorine 
meent  to  form  hydrochloik  and  uilphuric  acids.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  obtained  by  treating  iron  sulphide  or  a  coarse  matte 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  i»  furccd  in  similarly.  The  ^old  is 
precipitated  as  the  sulphide,  together  with  any  arsenic,  antimony, 
copper,  silver  and  lead  which  ni,iy  lie  preM-nt.  rh<'  precipitate 
»  collected  in  a  filter-press,  and  then  roasted  in  mufiic  furnaces 
with  attfc.  borax  utdfodiamcMlMMaUit  ThsfiaoMMof  ttefnldio 
obtained  is  900  to  950. 

4.  Cyanide  Process.— TKi  process  depends  upon  the  solability 
of  g^d  in  a  dilute  solution  01  potasaium  cyanide  in  the  fMCsence 
of  air  (or  some  other  oxidizing  agent),  and  the  subsequent  precipita- 
tion of  the  by  metallic  zinc  or  by  electrolynis.  The  solubility 
of  Eold  in  cyanide  solutions  was  known  tu  K.  W.  Schccic  in  1782; 
and  M.  Fanday  npplied  it  to  the  preparation  of  extremely  thin 
films  of  the  metal.  L.  Eisner  recogniM-d,  in  1846,  the  part  played 
by  the  atmosphere,  and  in  1879  Dixon  showed  that  bleaching  powder, 
manKane»edioxiile,and  ot her oxidi/inK agents,  facilitated  the  solution. 
S.  B.  Christy  (Trans.  A.I.M.E.,  lKr>6,  vol.  ibj  has  shown  that  the 
f.nliiM<iii  It  h.i!-tcnt  d  by  many  oxidlzint;  agents,  especiallv  sodium  and 
manRancse  dioxides  and  rxj'f'*-"*'"!"  ferricyanide.  Aceording  to 
G.  Botlliinder  (Zett.  /.  aitjftr.  Chtm.,  1896,  vol.  ig)  the  rate  of  solu- 
tion in  potas-sium  cyanide  depends  upon  the  subdivision  of  the  gold 
'^he  finer  the  subdivision  the  quicker  the  solution, — and  on  the 
concentration  of  the  solution — the  rate  increasing  until  the  solution 
contains  0-15"^  of  cyanide,  and  reiiiainini,;  l.iirly  st.itlon.iry  with 
increasing  concentration.  The  actiim  proceeds  in  two  fta<es;  in 
the  first  riydrrjf.en  peroxide  and  pot.nssluin  aurocyanldc  are  formetl, 
and  in  the  ^Jxntid  the  hydrotien  j>i:roxiile  o.vi<li/e*  a  further  quantity 
of  gold  and  potassium  cyanide  to  aurucyanide,  thus  (l)  i!Au-j-4KCN 
H-Ok+2H^^KAufCN),-t-4KOH-HH,Ot:<2)2Aa+4KCNH4HA'° 
SKAu(CN)i+4KOH.  Theendrcactiomnay bewritteB4Au+8KOf + 
2Hrf)+Oi-4KAu(CN),+4KOH. 

The  omnmercial  procotus  was  patented  in  1890  by  Mac.Arthur  and 
Forrest,  and  is  now  in  use  all  over  the  world.  It  is  best  adapted  for 
frac-milling  ore-i,  e>pei  i.illy  after  the  bulk  ut  rlie  gulil  ha«  Ih^  ii  re- 
■Mwed  by  amalgamation.  It  has  been  especially  successful  in  the 
Tnwvnk  In  th*  Witwatenwand  the  ok.  whidi  contains  about 
9  dwts.  of  Mid  to  llw  metric  ton  (3000  V).  is  stamped  and  analgam- 
ated,  and  the  slimes  and  tailings,  containing  about  3}  dwts.  per  ton, 
arc  cyanided,  about  2  dwts.  more  being  thus  extracted.  Tne  total 
cost  per  ton  of  ore  treated  is  about  f>».,  of  which  the  cyaniding  conIs 
from  2».  to  4s. 

The  {iroccis  embraces  three  operations:  (i)  Solution  of  the  gold; 
(3)precipitation  of  the  gold;  (3)  treatment  of  the  precipitate. 

The  ores,  having  been  broken  and  ground,  generally  m  lube  mitts, 
uatil  tJicy  pa«a  a  150  to  aoo-mesh  sieve,  arc  transferred  to  the  leaching 
TatSi  which  are  constructed  of  wood,  iron  or  masonry;  steel  vats, 
coated  inside  and  out  with  pitch,  of  circular  scclimi  and  holding  up  to 
1(X)0  ton!;,  have  come  into  ii>e.  The  diameter  is  generally  26  It.,  out 
nuy  be  greater;  the  best  depth  is  considered  to  lie  a  quarirr  of  the 
diameter.  The  vats  are  fitted  with  filters  made  of  coco-nut  miittint' 
and  jute  cloth  supported  on  wooden  frames.  The  leaching  is  K'entr- 
ally  carried  out  with  a  strong,  medium,  and  with  a  weak  li<^uor,  in  the 
onJcr  given;  sometimes  there  is  a  preliminarj'  leaching  wu;i  a  weak 
lif|urir.  The  strengths  employed  depen<l  .ilso  ii|Min  the  mode  of 
preci|'i(,i!i<in  adopted.  .itronRcr  solutions  :up  too-,?5"„  KCN.!  being 
used  when  zinc  is  the  prcxipilant.  For  elcctnilytir  ;irci  i;iitat ion  the 
solution  may  contain  up  to  0'i°<,  KCN.  Tin-  lltiin'r-..  .iie  run  ol! 
from  the  v-ats  to  the  electrolysing  baths  or  prtxipitutin^  tanks,  and  the 
leached  ores  arc  removed  by  means  of  doors  in  the  sides  of  the  vats 
into  wagons.  In  the  Tran»vaal  the  operation  occupies  3I  to  4^  diiys 
for  fine  sands,  and  up  to  14  days  for  coarse  annds:  the  qnanUty  of 
cyanide  jht  ton  of  tailinf{S  varies  from  o-,;()  to  o-a8  lb,  fordectfoqrtic 
prrripit.itinn,  and  0-5  lf>  for  zinc  pre<  i[iitati<in. 

The  prei  ijiitation  is  effected  by  zinc  in  the  form  of  bright  turnings, 
or  coated  with  lead,  or  by  electrolysi».    According  to  Christy,  the 
precipitation  with  xinc  foUowacquatioM  lor  a  acoordingaa  pataMum 
cyanide  ia  present  or  not: 
(t)  i  KAu(CN}t+4Zn+2IW)-3Zn(CN},+ 

lCtZn(CN},-fZn(O10,-MH-H4Au: 
t»  2iCAn(CN)»+8Zn-f-4KCN-|-9HiO- 

2IU&i(CN)4+Zn(OK).+4H+aAu; 
one  part  of  anc  precipitating  j-i  parts  of  gold  in  the  first  case,  and 
3-ob  in  the  sixond.  It  may  be  n<iticed  that  the  pota>i!(tum  rinc 
cyanide  is  useless  in  gold  extraction,  for  it  neither  dissolves  gold  nor 
can  potassium  cj'anide  be  regeiu  r.iterl  fr  um  it. 

The  precipitating  boxes,  generally  niadi'  <jf  wthkI  but  sometimes  of 
Bleelt  and  eet  on  an  incline,  ate  divided  by  partitions  into  alternately 
wide  aad  narrow  compartments,  so  that  the  liquor  travels  upwards 
in  its  pasiiaf^e  through  the  wide  dixisions  and  downwards  through  the 
narrow  divisions.  In  the  wider  comixirtments  are  placed  sieves 
having  sixteen  holes  to  the  wpiare  inrii  and  hearing  zinc  turnings. 
The  gold  and  other  niet.ils  .ire  precipitated  on  the  under  surfaces  of 
the  turnings  and  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  compartment  as  a  black 
iliine.  The  alinw  ia  deaned  oat  fortnightly  or  mootiityi  the  liac 


turnings  being  cleaned  h\'  riibliing  and  the  supernatant  liquor 
idlowed  to  settle  in  the  pre<  ipitating  ln'.xcs  or  in  separate  xessels. 
The  slime  so  obtained  consists  ul  finely  divided  gold  and  silver 
($-50%)>  (30-60%),  lead  (10%},  carbon  (10%),  together  with 
tin,  copper,  antimony,  arsenic  and  other  impurities  of  the  sine  and 
ores.  After  well  washing  with  water,  the  slimes  are  roughly  dried  in 
Ixig-filters  or  filter-presst's,  and  then  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  the  solution  being  heated  by  steam.  This  disaoives  OUt  the 
zinc.  Lime  Ls  .id<led  to  Ijring  down  .'Jie  g^rld,  and  the  Sediment, after 
washing  and  drying,  is  fused  in  graphite  crucibles. 

$.  mOnhUt  /VacMaib— The  dectrolytic  enaimlion  of  die  mid 
from  cyanide  sotutions  waa  nnt  practised  in  tne  Tmaavaal.  The 
process,  as  elaborated  hy  Messrs.  Siemens  and  Halske,  essentially 
consists  in  the  electrolysis  of  weak  solutions  with  iron  or  steel  plate 
anodes,  and  learl  cathodes,  the  latter,  when  coated  with  gold,  U-ing 
fuse<i  and  cupelled.  Itsadvantagesover  the  zinc  process  are  tluit  the 
deixMited  gold  is  purer  and  more  readily  extracted,  and  that  weaker 
solutions  can  be  employed,  thereby  effecting  an  economy  in  cyanide. 

In  the  process  emplo)X'd  at  the  Worcester  Works  in  the  Transvaal, 
the  liquon.  ooatainil^  about  150  graitis  of  gold  per  ton  and  from 
o-o8  to  001  ^  of  cyanide,  are  treated  in  rectangular  vats  in  which  is 
placed  a  scries  of  iron  and  leaden  plates  at  inter%als  of  I  in.  The 
cathodes,  which  are  sheets  of  thin  lead  foil  weigiilng  li  Ih  to  the 
sq.  yd.,  arc  removed  monthly,  their  gold  content  being  from  0-5  to 
10%.  and  ofter  folding  are  melted  in  rcverbcratory  furnaces  to 
ingots  containing]  to  4%  of  i^old.  Cupellation  brings  up  the  gold  to 
about  900  fine.  \Iany  variations  of  the  elc-ctroK-tic  process  as  above 
outlined  hitve  been  suggested.  S.  Cowper  Coles  has  suggested 
aluminium  cathoiles;  AndreoU  has  recommemied  rathmJes  of  iron 
.md  anoili  s  ii\  a  .nl  i  iiate*!  with  U.id  peroxide,  the  gold  being  removed 
from  the  iron  cathodes  by  a  brief  immersion  in  molten  lead;  in  the 
Pelatan-Cerici  prooesa  the  gold  ia  amalgamated  St  a flWKUfycatlioda 
(.see  also  Ix'low).  • 

I\i/ituiiK  or  Pi^rlini;  of  G'u/i/.  — (iold  is  almost  .ilw.iys  silver- 
bearinp,  and  i'.  tiiay  be  also  noticed  that  silver  gcncr.illy  contains 
some  gold.  CoTii-eriuen'.ly  the  scLiaration  of  these  two  metals  is 
one  of  the  mrtst  impiirtimt  metallurgical  processes.  In  addition 
'.o  the  sei>ar;-.tion  of  the  silver  the  operation  extends  to  the 
elimination  cjf  the  la.st  tntccs  of  lead,  tin,  arsenic,  &c,  which 
have  resisted  the  preceding  cupellation. 

The  "  p.irting  "  lif  pok!  and  silver  is  of  considerable  antiquity. 
Thii-.  Str.ili'j  M.iii  N  ili.i;  in  liis  tirrie  a  process  was  emjiloyed  for  re- 
fining and  purify  ing  gold  in  large  quantities  by  cementing  or  burning 
it  with  an  aluminous  earth,  whicl^  by  dmtrayinK  the  silver,  left  the 
gold  in  a  state  of  purity.  Pliny  sBowa  that  for  this  purpose  the  gold 
was  placed  on  the  fire  in  an  iiarthen  vpsisel  with  trcGlc  its  weight  of 
salt,  and  that  it  was  after«;ards  again  exposed  to  the  fire  with  two 
parts  of  salt  and  one  of  argillaceous  rock,  which,  in  the  presence  of 

moisture,  effected  the  decom|xisition  of  the  ttltj  by  thia  mcant  the 


silver  became  converted  into  chloride. 

The  methods  of  parting  can  be  classified  Into  "diy,"  "wet"  and 
electrolytic  methods.  In  the  "  dry  "  methoibtlieallwlsconverti-d 
into  sulphide  or  chloride,  the  nild  mnaining  unaltered:  in  the 
"  wet  "  methods  the  silver  is  dissolved  by  nitric  acid  or  boiling 
sulphuric  .vid;  and  in  the  eli-<-frolylic  processes  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  fact  that  under  certain  current  densities  and  other  circum- 
stances siK-cr  passes  from  an  anride  cotnpfjsed  of  a  gold-silver  alloy 
to  the  cathode  more  readily  than  gold.  Of  the  dry  methods  only 
F.  B.  Miller's  chlorine  process  is  of  any  importance,  this  method,  and 
the  wet  proces-s  of  refining  by  sulphuric  acid,  together  with  the 
electrolytic  procc-ss,  being  the  only  ones  now  practised. 

The  conversion  of  silver  into  the  sul]ihidc  may  be  effrrted  by 
he.irlii.;  w  ■■li  antimony  sulphide,  litharge  and  sulphur,  pyrites,  or  with 
sulphur  alone.  The  antimony,  or  O'fj.'.r  unti  Fluss,  method  *as 
pr.v.txd  i:p  till  184(1  ,it  the  l.>rr.-,|:ti  mint;  it  is  only  applicable  to 
alloys  coin. lining  more  than  50 '.o  of  goUI.  The  fusion  results  in  the 
formation  of  a  gold-anlimooy  alloy,  from  wUch  the  antimony  ia 
removed  by  an  oxidixing:  fusion  with  nitre.  The  sulphur  and 
litharge,  or  P/'iriTunschmied,  prt>cess  was  used  to  concentrate  the 
gold  in  an  alli  \  in  order  to  make  it  amenable  to  "  quarlalion,"  or 
parting  with  nitriearid.  Fusion  with  sulphur  was  used  for  the  same 
purpose  as  the  Pfannrns<  hmied  pnceM.  It  was  cni|ilc^ed  in  1797 
at  the  St  Feleniburg  mint. 

The  conversion  of  tht  aifawr  into  the  chkfide  may  be  effected  by 
means  of  nit— the  "  cementation  "proctas  or  other  chlorides,  or 
bv  free  chlorine — Miller's  process.  Ine  first  process  consi  -t>=  i  sscnti- 
afly  in  hearing  the  alloy  with  salt  and  bricktittst:  the  l.itie:  ..i.sorba 
the  chloride  formed,  while  the  gold  is  rcrovcred  by  washing.  It  is  no 
'.o::^;i  r  employed.  The  s<'Cond  priK  ess  dejxnds  ui>on  the  fact  that,  if 
chlorine  be  led  into  the  molten  alloy,  the  base  nietal.sand  the  silvxT 
are  <  onvcrtcd  iiito  chlorides.  It  was  propo«ied  in  1838  by  Lewis 
Thompson,  but  it  was  only  appliefl  commercially  after  Miller's  im- 
provements in  1867,  when  it  was  adopted  at  the  Sydney  mint.  Sir 
W.  C.  Roberts-Austen  iniroduc'vl  it  at  the  Lnnrlon  mint;  and  it  has 
also  been  used  at  l'n.tori.:i.  It  is  esperi.illy  snit.if.le  to  i;old  containing 
little  silver  and  lias/  iiv:  la].,  a  <  h.i.M;  ii  r  ol  Australian  gold  but  it 
yields  to  the  sulphuric  acid  and  electrolytic  methods  in  point  of 
economy. 
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The  aeparatioa  9f  $bM  tnm  Mnr  ia  die  wet  way  may  be  eifoctcrl 
by  nitric  add.  wlplumc  add  or  by  •  odBtiue  of  aulpbitrie  Kid  ami 
aquartjgia. 

Pkrting  by  nitric  add  is  of  considerable  nntiquitytbciiif  mentioned 
by  Albertut  Magnus  (ijth  cent.},  Biringuccio  (1540)  ud  Agricola 
(■SSli}-  It  is  now  rarely  practised,  although  in  some  refineries  both 
the  nitric  acid  and  the  sulphuric  acid  processes  are  combined,  the 
alloy  being  first  tn-atiNl  with  nitric  arid.  It  used  to  be  called  "  quar- 
tatioii  "  or  "  inqu.irt.itii:in,"  from  the  fact  ttni!  tin-  ,illny  In-st  suit<-<l 
for  the  o|)eration  of  refining  containeil  3  parts  of  silver  to  i  of  gold. 
The  operation  may  be  conducted  in  vessels  of  glasn  or  platinum,  and 
each  pound  of  granulated  metal  is  treated  with  a  pound  and  a  quarter 
o(  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-32.  The  method  h  mmetimes 
employed  in  the  assay  of  gold. 

Refining  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  process  usually  ailoptril  for 
separating  gold  from  silver,  was  first  employed  on  the  large  <ii  ak-  In- 
d'Arcet  in  Paris  in  1R02,  and  was  introdtued  into  the  Mint  rehnery, 
Liiiiiluri,  hv  Mathifion  in  i.Sig.  It  is  baseil  uixni  lh<-  facts  that  <  (in- 
centrated  hot  sulphuric  acid  converts  silver  and  copper  into  soluble 
■ulphates  witimnt  attaddng  tbe  fM,  the  silver  sulphate  being 
■ubse(|uentl  V  icdaoed  to  tbe  metallic  atate  by  copper  plates  with  the 
formation  of  oopper  sulpfaMe.  It  i»  ap6liaible  to  any  alloy,  and  is 
the  best  method  for  partinf  foU  widi  file  emeptloa  of  the  electro- 
lytic method. 

The  process  embracers  four  operations:  (l)  the  nrviwratlon  of  an 
alloy  suitable  for  parting;  (2)  the  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid; 
(3)  the  treatment  of  the  icMaue  for  goldi  U)  the  tnatment  of  the 
•olution  for  silwr. 

It  is  necessar>-  to  rem'>\  e  ret  rotnplctely  as  poMible  any  leadi  tin, 
bismuth,  antimony,  arse;  ic  ind  tellurium,  impurities  which  impair 
the  protHTtie-.  of  i^iild  ami  liKer,  l.y  an  oxidizing  fusion,  e.g.  with 
nitre.  Over  Id",,  uf  i:i)[i;ier  makes  the  |i.ir;iiig  difficult;  con.w- 
quetitly  in  NUch  alloys  the  percentage  of  copper  is  diminished  by  the 
addition  of  silver  free  from  copper,  or  else  the  copper  is  rcmovctTby  a 
chemical  proc(!ss.  Other  undesirable  impurities  are  the  platinum 
metals,  s]K-cial  treatment  being  necessary  when  these  substances  arc 
present.  The  alloy,  after  the  preliminary  refining,  is  granulated  by 
Oeinii;  iMiiired,  while  molten,  in  a  thin  stream  into  cold  water  which 
kept  well  ajjitatetl. 

The  acid  treatment  in  generally  carrietl  out  in  cast  iron  pots; 
platinum  vessel-.  um  i|  to  Ix  -  employed,  while  porcelain  vessels  are  only 
used  for  small  operations,  c.^.  lor  cliarges  of  190  to  225  oz.  as  at  Okcr 
in  the  Hut.  The  pots,  which  arc  usually  cylindrical  with  a  hemi- 
Kiherial  bottom,  may  hold  as  much  as  13.000  to  16,000  oz.  of  alloy. 
They  are  provided  with  lids,  made  either  of  lead  or  <if  wiioil  lineal  with 
leadi  Vrilich  have  openinnsi  to  serve  for  the  intrfnUK  lion  uf  the  alloy 
and  acid,  and  a  vent  tulie  to  lead  off  the  va|KHirs  cvoKei!  Ui.HnK  the 
oix'ration.  The  bullion  with  about  twice  it^  weight  of  .I|  I: n;  .leid 
of  66°  B6  is  placed  in  the  pot,  and  the  whole  gradually  heated. 
Since  the  actum  ia  wwiitimt*  very  violent,  especially  when  the 
bullion  b  tteated  in  the  granulated  form  (it  is  steadier  when  thin 
plates  arc  operated  upon),  it  is  found  expedient  to  add  the  acid  in 
several  portions.  The  heating  is  continued  for4toi2hoursaccording 
to  the  amount  of  silver  present;  the  end  of  the  reaction  is  known 
bv  the  absence  of  any  hissing.  Generally  the  reaction  mixture  i.s 
allowed  to  cool,  and  the  rtaaduc,  which  settles  to  the  lKjttom  of  the 
pot,  consists  of  gold  together  with  copper,  lead  and  iron  sulphates, 
which  are  inaoluble  in  strong  sulphunc  acid;  silver  sulphate  may 
l^n  aepacate  if  present  in  sufficient  quantity  and  the  solution  be 
•Itfficiently  cooled.  The  solution  is  removed  by  ladles  or  by  siphons, 
and  the  re.Hidue  i.*  leached  out  with  boiling  water;  this  removes  the 
sulphates.  .•X  certain  amount  of  .■silver  is  still  present  ami,  according 
to  Al.  Pettcnkofcr,  it  is  impossible  to  remove  all  the  silver  hy_  tneans 
of  sulphuric  add.  Several  methods  are  in  use  for  removing  the 
silver.  Fusion  withan  aUaUne  Uaulphate  converts  theailver  intothe 
sulphate,  which  may  becxtracted  by  boiling  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
then  with  water.  Another  pn>ccss  consisU  in  treating  a  mixture  of 
the  residue  with  one-quarter  of  its  weight  of  caleine<l  sodium  sulphate 
with  sulphuric  acid,  (lie  r<-^iilue  l.tie.g  tindlly  boi'.ed  with  a  large 
quantity  of  acid.  Or  the  alloy  is  dissolved  in  a^ua  regia,  the  solution 
filtered  from  the  insoluble  lilverdUaride.  and  the  cold  pndpiuied 
by  ferrous  chloride.    . 

The  ailver  praaent  in  the  Kxution  obtainad  m  tbe  sulphuric  acid 
boiting  ia  nooivemd  by  a  variety  of  prooemea.  The  solution  may  be 
directly  pcedpitated  with  copper,  the  copper  passing  into  solution 
as  copper  sulphate,  and  the  silver  separating  as  a  mud,  termed 
"  cement  silver."  Or  the  silver  sulphate  may  be  separated  frorn  the 
iolution  by  cooling  and  dilution,  and  then  mixed  with  iron  clipping-., 
the  interaction  being  accompanied  with  a  considerable  evolution  uf 
heat.  Or  Guukow's  method  of  peedpiuting  tbe  meul  with  ferrous 
sulphate  may  be  employed- .    . .     .  „     ^    ^  . 

The  electrolytic  parting  of  fM  uaa  iQver  has  been  ihown  to  be 
more  economical  and  free  from  the  objections— euch  as  the  poisonous 
fumes  -of  the  sulphuric  acid  process.  One  processdcpends  upon  the 
fact  that,  with  a  suitable  current  density,  if  a  very  dilute  solution  of 
■^'xU  er  nitrate  lie  electrolysed  between  an  auriferous  iilver  anode  and  a 
sil-.  er  catli  ide,  the  .silver  of  the  anode  is  dissolved  Odt  and  deprwitcd 
at  the  cathode,  the  gold  remaining  at  the  anode.  The  ellver  is  ouitc 
free  from  foU,  and  the  foU  after  boiUng  with  nitne  add  has  a  ine- 
Bcea  of  over  999. 


Cold  is  left  in  the  anode  slime  when  copper  or  silver  arc  refined  by 
thi:  Miiial  |ir(H:e.s.^e.s,  Init  if  the  gold  pre|><iiiilr:,i;r  in  i  hi'  .iric  li  t.'jese 
processes  arc  inapplicable.  A  cyanide  bath,  as  used  inelcclruplating, 
would  dissolve  the  gold,  but  is  not  suitable  fr.r  i^finim,  ^tt*"**"**^ 
metals  (silver,  copper,  Ac.)  passing  with  gold  into  the  Mlntioa  noahi 
deposit  with  it.  Bock,  however,  in  ititk)  (Bert-  ttnd  MMtttmdnnfKif 
ZfUung,  1880,  p.  .It  t)  described  a  process  u>ed  at  the  North  German 
Refinery  in  Hamburg  for  the  refining  of  gold  containing  pht^rn'm 
with  a  small  pro^Kirtion  of  silver,  lead  or  bismuth,  and  a  MIDsequcst 
patent  spedfication  (iti96)  and  a  paper  by  Wohlwill  (ZetCf./.  £M> 
trochaiL,  1898,  pp.  379.  403,  421)  have  thrown  more  light  upon 
the  process.  The  electrolyte  is  gold  chloride  (3-5-3  parts  of  pure  gold 
per  i(x>  of  solution)  mixed  with  from  2  to  6%  of  the  strongest 
liydrtKhloric  acid  to  render  the  gold  ano<ies  readily  soluble,  which 
they  are  not  in  the  neutral  chloride  solution.  The  bath  is  used  at 
0,^'^  to  70°  C.  (150"  to  l^K"  F.),  and  if  free  chlori rir  ':\--  iMilved,  which 
ift  known  at  once  by  its  pungent  smell,  the  tcmpx-rature  is  raised,  or 
more  acid  is  added,  U)  ;ir<nn;ile  the  soliibililv  of  the  gold.  The  tiath 
is  used  with  a  current-density  of  100  amptircs  per  sq.  ft.  at  1  volt 
(or  higher),  with  ckctrodet  about  i-3  in.  apart.  In  this  process  all 
the  anode  metals  pam  Into  solution  except  iridium  and  other  re- 
fractorj'  metals  of  that  group,  which  remain  as  metals,  and  silver, 
which  IS  converted  into  insoluble  chloride;  lead  and  bismuth  form 
chloride  and  oxychloridc  respectively,  and  these  dissolve  until  the 
bath  itaatuiateel  with  Ku  in,  ami  (hen  pr<xi|)ifale  with  the  silver  in 
the  tank.  But  if  the  gold-strength  of  the  bath  be  maintained,  oidy 
gold  is  deposited  at  the  cathode-^a  a  leoie  ppwdeiy  condition  from 
pure  solutions,  but  In  a  aaMwdi  detaBhnhiii  depoitt  irem  iapBi* 
liquors.  L'ndcr  good  oonditiona  the  sold  ibouM  contain  99^% of 
t  he  pure  metal.  The  tank  is  of  pomlain  or  glased  earthenware,  the 
electrodes  for  impure  solutions  arc  {  in.  apart  (or  more  with  pure 
solutions),  and  are  on  tlie  niiiUi|>le  system,  and  the  potenti.il  ditfer- 
ence  at  the  terminals  of  the  bath  is  I  volt.  A  high  current-density 
being  employed,  the  turn-over  of  gold  is  rapid— «a  emential  factor 
of  success  when  the  coetlincaa  of  the  metal  is  taken  into  account. 
IMatinum  and  palladium  diasolved  from  the  anode  accumulate  in  the 
solution,  and  are  removed  at  intervals  of,  say,  a  few  months  by 
chemical  prnipitation.  It  is  essential  that  the  bath  should  not 
<  ontain  more  than  5 '  '.  <i'  p.ill.n'inni,  or  some  of  this  metal  will 
dejKisit  with  the  gold.  The  slinie.s  are  treated  chemically  for  the 
separation  of  the  metals  contained  in  them. 

Authorities. — Standard  works  on  the  metallurgy  of  gold  are  tbe 
treatises  of  T.  Kirke  Roae  and  of  M.  Eiasler.  The  cyanide  procem 
is  especially  treated  by  M.  Eissler,  Cyanide  Proeets  for  the  BxtrocHtm 
of  Gold,  which  pays  particular  attention  to  the  Witwatersrand 
iflethods;  Alfred  James,  Cvt2ni4r  Frr.duf,  H.  Korlx-s  Julian  and 
Edgar  Smart,  Cyanidin^  Goiii  and  Siixcr  Ores.  Gold  milling  is  treated 
by  II  ctin,'  Louis,  A  Jlandbook  of  Hold  ililline;  C.  ('•.  VVarnford  Lock, 
Gold  MiUing:  T.  A.  Kickard.  .^tom/>  MMtng  of  GM  Ores.  Gold 
dredgjHktteBted  Iqr  Captaha  C  C  Longii^ 
hydranw  mining  b  obcuwed  bjr  the  eame  author  In  hb  nymiMe 
Mining.  For  operations  in  special  districts  see  J.  M.  Maclaren,  GM 
(1908):  J.  H.  Curie,  GoU  Mtnes  of  ike  WorU;  Africa:  F.  H.  Hatch 
and  I.  A.  Chalmers,  Gold  Mines  of  the  Rand;S.  I.  Truscott,H7h£<a<erj- 
rana  Gold/ields  Banket  and  Mining  Practice;  .'Vustralusia :  I).  (  Urk, 
AusiraJian  Mining  and  MetaUurgy;  Karl  Schmcisier,  Goldfietds  of 
Australasia;  A.  C.  Charieton,  Gmi  Mining  and  Milling  m  Wtllm 
Austraiia;  India:  F.  H.  Hatch,  The  Kolv  Gold-FiM. 

GOLD  AMD  flLVBR  THREAD.  Under  this  heading  some 
general  account  may  be  given  of  gold  and  silver  stzips,  tfanada 
and  gimp  used  inconneximi  witbvarietietof  weaving,  embroidery 

and  twisting  and  pbiting  or  lace  work.  To  thb  day,  in  many 

oriental  centres  where  it  seems  that  early  traditions  of  the 

knowledRe  and  the  iise  of  fabrics  wholly  or  par: ly  woven,  oma- 
niented.  and  embroidenjd  with  gold  :.n;l  stl\  cr  have  l>eeii  Itiain- 
taiiKtl,  the  passion  for  sudi  briliiaiit  an  l  cus.ly  textiles  is  still 
strong  and  prev.tlent.  f^iie  of  the  earliest  menlions  of  the  use 
of  gold  in  a  woven  fabric  occurs  in  the  description  of  the  ephod 
made  for  .Varon  (Exod.  xxxix.  3,  3),  "  .\nd  he  made  the  ephod 
of  gold,  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  Biien. 
And  they  did  beat  the  gold  into  thin  plates,  and  cut  it  into  wirei 
(strips),  to  work  it  in  the  blue,  and  in  tbe  purple,  and  in  the 
scariet,  and  in  the  fine  linea,  with  cnnniag  wnrk."  Thia  It 
suggestive  of  early  Siyriaa  «r  At»bic  in-daniing  er  weaving  with 
gold  strips  or  tinsel.  In  both  the  Uiad  and  tlie  Odyssey  allusion 
is  frequently  made  to  inwoven  atid  embroidered  golden  textiles. 
Assyrian  sculpture  gives  a:i  cbiborately  designed  ornament  ufion 
the  robe  of  Kint;  .Assur-nxsir-jial  (SS4  n.r.)  which  was  probal.i!y 
an  interweavinj;  of  gold  and  coloured  thr<-aiis,  and  lebtities 
to  the  consummate  skill  of  .Viisyrian  or  Babylonian  workers 
at  thai  date.  From  /Vssyrian  and  Babylonian  weavers  the 
conquering  Persians  of  the  time  of  Darius  cierived  their  celebrity 
as  weavers  and  usere  of  splendid  stuffs.  Herodotus  deacribca 
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the  corselet  given  by  Amosis  king  oi  Egypt  to  the  Minir\  ;i  of 
Lindus  and  how  it  was  inwoven  or  embroidered  with  gold^  I>uri  us. 
we  are  told,  wore  a  war  mantle  on  which  were  figured  (probabjy 
iinvovcii}  iwo  golden  hawks  as  if  pecking  at  each  other.  Alex- 
ander tbs  Qteat »  said  to  have  found  Eastern  kings  and  princes 
unyed  in  raboi  of  iold  and  paiple.  M«xe  than  tno  faundnd 
yean  later  than  Aiennder  the  Great  was  the  king  of  Pefgamoa 
(the  third  bearing  tlie  nane  Attains)  wIm  gave  much  attentioii 
to  working  in  mctais  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  aa  having 
invented  weaving  with  gold,  hence  the  historic  Attalic  cloths. 
There  are  several  rifcrciucs  in  Roman  writings  to  costunn  ? 
and  stuffs  woven  ami  rttibrijidfrcii  vvl;li  gold  threads  ami  (hi- 
Craeco-Rom.in  rhryso-pitrygiiim  antl  the  Koman  aun  phr\g;um 
arc  cvidcncM  not  only  of  Roman  work  wtlh  gold  threads  but 
also  of  its  indebtedness  to  Phrygian  sources.  The  famous 
tunics  of  AKnppina  and  those  of  Heliogabolus  are  said  to  have 
Lttn  of  li.^sULs  made  entirely  with  gold  threads,  whereas  the 
robes  which  Marcus  Aurdius  found  in  the  tieasiiiy  of  Hadriati, 
as  well  aa  the  costumes  sold  at  the  dispeiaal  of  the  wardrobe 
of  Commodus,  uttt  4Ul(Knt  Ib  cfaaactcr,  bdng  of  fine  linen 
and  possibly  even  of  silken  stnlTs  hmoven  or  embroidered  with 
gold  threads.  The  same  description  is  perhaps  correct  of  the 
n  puiedly  splendid  kuigings  with  which  King  D.if;ohert  decorated 
llie  eiirly  medieval  oratory  of  St  Dims.  Ktfcremc  Id  ihc-se 
aiiii  many  such  stuffs  is  made  hy  the  respectively  coiitt  mjxir.iry 
or  almost  conteir.por;\ry  writers,  and  a  very  full  and  interesting 
work  by  Monsieur  Francisque  Michel  (I^ris,  1852)  is  still  a 
standard  book  for  consultation  in  icapect  of  the  histoty  of  silk, 
gold  and  silver  stuffs. 

F^ora  indications  such  as  these,  as  well  as  those  of  later  date, 
one  sees  broadly  that  the  art  of  weaving  and  embroideriog  with 
gold  and  silver  thveada  passed  from  one  great  dty  to  another, 
travelling  as  a  rule  westward.  Babylon.  Tarsus,  Bagdad, 
Damascus,  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Sicily,  Constantinople, 
Venice  and  southern  S[)ain  appear  successively  in  the  process 
of  time  as  famous  centres  af  the.se  inuch-prizcd  tnanufaciurcs. 
During  the  middle  a^es  European  royal  personages  and  high 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  used  cloth  and  tissues  of  gold  and  silver 
for  their  state  and  ceremonial  robes,  as  \ve!l  as  for  costly  haneinEs 
and  decoration;  and  various  names — ciciatoun,  tanarium, 
naques  or  nac,  baudekin  or  baldachin  (Bagdad)  and  tissue — were 
applied  to  textiles  in  the  ""''"'g  of  which  gold  threads  were 
almost  always  introdncad  hi  comUoatioti  with  others.  The 
thin  flimsy  paper  known  as  taaoe  paper  is  so  called  because  it 
originally  was  placed  hctweea  the  folds  of  gold  "  tissue  "  (or 
weaving)  to  prevent  the  contiguous  surfaces  from  fraying  each 
Other.  Under  the  articles  dealing  with  carpets,  embroidery, 
lace  and  tapestry  will  be  found  notices  of  the  iHca.sional  use  in 
such  productions  ot  gold  u.nd  silver  threads.  Of  early  date  i:i 
the  history  of  European  weavitif;  are  :'uh  slulT.s  productxl  in 
Southcm  Spain  by  Mfxirs,  a.'s  well  as  by  Saracenic  and  Byzantine 
Weavers  at  Palermo  and  Constantinople  in  the  i.'ih  century, 
in  wlikh  metallic  threads  were  freely  used,  i^qually  esteemed 
at  about  the  same  period  were  corresponding  stuffs  made  in 
Cyprus,  whilst  for  centuries  later  the  merchants  in  such  fabrics 
eagerly  sought  for  and  traded  in  Cypnii  gold  and  silver  threads. 
Later  the  actual  manufacture  of  thus  was  not  confined  to  Cyprus, 
hut  was  also  carried  on  by  Italian  thread  and  trimming  makers 
from  the  14th  century  onwards.  For  the  most  part  the  gold 
threads  referred  to  were  of  silver  ^ik.  In  rare  instances  of 
middle-age  Moorish  or  .■\rabia!i  fabrics  the  gold  threads  are 
made  with  strips  of  parchment  or  paper  gill  aud  biill  rarer  ;ire 
instances  of  the  use  of  real  gold  wire. 

In  Indi.t  «hc  preparation  of  varieties  of  gold  and  silver  threads 
is  an  .inrient  anci  important  art.  The  "  gold  wire  "  of  the 
manufacturer  has  been  and  is  as  a  rule  silver  wire  gilt,  the  silver 
wire  being,  of  OOUrsc,  composed  of  pure  silver.  The  wire  is 
drawn  by  means  of  simple  draw-plates,  with  rude  and  simple 
«ppllMlWi>  from  roooded  ban  of  rilver,  or  gold'^jiated  silver,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  wire  is  flattened  into  sti^  tinasl 
or  tibbon-Kke  form,  by  passing  fourteen  or  fifteen  strands 
iianiltaJMOiialy,  over  a  fine,  smooth,  lonitd-topped  aavil  and 


bealiiiR  each  as  it  passes  nith  a  heavy  hammer  having  a  slight!)' 
conve.v  surface.  .Such  strips  or  tinsel  of  wire  so  tlallened  ar<- 
woven  into  Indian  soniri,  tissue  or  cloth  01  gold,  the  web  or  warp 
being  composed  entirely  of  golden  strips,  and  rupci,  similartissue 
of  silver.  Other  gold  and  silver  threads  suitable  for  use  in 
embroider)',  pillow  and  needlepoint  lace  making,  &c.,  consist  of 
fine  strips  of  flatteacd  wire  wound  round  cores  <rf  orange  (in  the 
esse  of  silver,  white)  sOk  thread  so  aa  to  completely  cover  them. 
Wires  flattened  or  partially  flattened  arc  also  twuted  into 
cxccc<lingly  fine  spirak  and  much  used  for  heavy  embroideries. 

Spangles  for  eml.iroideries.  lirr.,  are  made  from  sfjira^s  of  ronipara- 
tiveJy  .slc-iul  wire,  by  tuuin^;  ".htm  down  ring  by  ring,  laying  each 
C-like  ring  on  an  anvil,  and  by  a  smart  blow  with  a  hammer 
Ilaticuing  it  out  into  a  ihi'i  round  disk  with  :i  slit  extending 
from  the  centre  to  one  edge.  The  demand  for  man>  kinds  of 
loom-woven  and  embroidered  gold  and  silver  work  in  India  is 
immense,  and  the  variety  of  textiles  so  ornamented  is  also  very 
great,  chief  amongst  which  are  the  golden  or  »lvcry  tinsel 
fabrics  known  aa  klnoobs. 

Amongst  Western  conomunities  the  demand  for  gold  and 
sflver  embroideries  and  braid  lace  now  eiists  chiefly  In  conitexion 
with  naval,  military  and  other  uniforms,  masonic  insignia, 
court  costumes,  public  and  private  liveries,  ecclesiastical  robes 

and  draperies,  theatrical  lircsses,  &c. 

'I'he  [-irujxvrtions  of  gold  aaJ  silver  in  the  i^uld  tliread  fur  the 
■.■.oveii  braid  lace  or  ribbon  trade  Varies,  but  in  all  cases  the 
proportion  oi  gold  'a,  exceedingly  small.  An  ordinary  gold  braid 
wire  is  drawn  from  a  bar  containing  90  parts  of  silver  and  ; 
of  copper,  and  plated  with  3  of  gold.  On  an  average  each  ounce 
troy  of  a  bar  so  plated  is  drawn  into  1500  yds.  of  wire;  and  there- 
fore  about  xfignins  of  gold  cover  (  m.  of  wire.        (A.S.  C.) 

«OUMIT  AS  HAIHUUFBU).  MIU»IOB  (1576-1635), 
Swim  writer,  aa  Industiious  though  vncrittoal  collector  of 
documents  rdating  to  the  medieval  histmy  and  Constitution  of 
Germany,  w;:s  born  on  the  6th  of  January  1576  I'soine  say  1 578). 
of  poor  Protestant  parents,  near  H i schof szell,  in  the  -Swiss  C'anloii 
of  Thurgau.  His  uniecrsity  career,  first  at  liicolsladt  (1.5S; 
li;R6),  then  at  .\lt<lorf  near  N'urcmbcrg  (1507-1598),  was  cut  short 
liy  his  poverty,  from  whiih  he  suffered  all  his  life,  atid  which 
was  the  main  cause  oi  hi.^  wanderings.  In  1598  he  found  a  rich 
protector  in  the  person  of  Bartholomacus  Schobinger,  of  St 
Gall,  by  whose  liberality  he  was  enabled  to  study  at  St  Gall 
(where  he  first  became  interested  in  medieval  documents,  which 
abound  in  the  conventual  library)  and  ebewfaere  in  Switaerlaod. 
Before  hia  pation'k  death  (1604)  he  became  (itioj)  secretary  to 
Hennr,  dnke  ni  BoniDon,  adth  whom  he  went  to  H^delbeig  and 
Frankfort.  But  in  1604  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Baron 
von  Hohensax,  then  the  possessor  of  the  precious  MS.  volume 
of  old  German  poems,  now  in  the  naiional  library  in  I'aris,  and 
partially  published  by  Goldast.  Soon  he  was  back  in  .Switzerland, 
a!;d  by  1606  in  Frankfort,  e-irning  his  !i\ing  by  preparing  and 
coiTectiiiR  Ixjoks  for  tlie  [iress.  In  161 1  he  was  appointed 
councillor  at  the  court  of  baxe-Weimar,  and  in  r6i5  he  entered 
the  ser\'ice  of  the  count  of  Schaumburg  at  Biickeburg.  In  1614 
he  was  forced  by  the  war  to  retire  to  Bremen;  there  in  1625  he 
deposited  his  librar>-  in  that  of  the  town  (biS  books  were  bought 
by  the  town  in  164^  but  maiiy  of  U»  USS.  ptemei  to  Queen 
Christuia  of  Sweden^  and  hence  are  now  in  the  Vattesn  library), 
he  himself  returning  to  Frankfort.  In  1637  he  became  councillor 
to  the  emperor  and  to  the  archbishop-clcclur  of  Treves,  and  in 
i6v^  passed  to  the  service  of  the  landgrave of  Ueme-DanBstadt. 

1  le  ihcd  i'.t  ()K5seji  early  in  iti  15. 

Ills  immense  industr)'  is  shown  Ijy  the  fart  that  bis  bicif;r.T[ihcr, 
Scnckenburg,  gives  a  list  of  65  works  published  or  written  by 
him,  some  extending  to  several  substantial  volumes.  Among  the 
more  important  are  his  Paraenelicorum  vttgnim  pars  i.  (1604), 
which  contained  the  old  German  talcs  of  /Cwh^  TyntwtSclnUtt$f 
the  Witubeke  and  the  Wiusbekm;  S«etie«»m  rnim  xrifttm 
(Frankfort,  tdoj,  new  edition,  1797);  Renm  Aktmamkmrn 
tcriptoreS  O^rankfort,  1606,  new  edition  by  Senckenburg,  1730); 
C^iH^tiMmii  imperiaks  (Frankfort,  1607-1615,  4  vols.);  AfM> 
arckia.  *.  Romni  imperii  (Hanover  and  Frankfort,  1612-1614, 
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J  vols.);  CommetUcrii  dt  regm  Bokemiae  junbut  (iraakfort, 
1637,  oew  edition  by  Scbmink,  1719).  He  also  edited  De  Thou's 
History  (1609-1610)  aiul  WilUbaU  PiKkbctmer'a  works  (161  o). 
In  t688  a  volume  of  btten  addicncd  to  faitn  bjr  fan  lnnie<l 
friends  was  published. 

Life  by  ScDckenburs,  prefixed  tc  his  1730  work.  See  also  R.  von 
Raumer  I  GudMUt  d.  ttrmanitduti  PkiMtgit  (Mmiidi,  iSra). 

(W.  A-  0. 

GOLDBBATINQ.— The  ari  of  Rolrlbe-Hing  is  of  ^rcat  antiquity, 
being  referred  lo  by  Homer;  and  i'tiny  {.\'.H.  33.  tg)  states 
that  I  oz.  of  gold  was  extended  to  750  leaves,  each  leaf  being 
four  iingers  (about  3  in.)  square;  such  a  leaf  is  three  time^ 
as  thick  as  the  ordinar>'  leaf  gold  of  the  present  time.  In 
probability  the  an  odgiiiatcd  amoog  the  Eutem  nations,  where 
the  wwmg  of  fold  nid  the  we  of  gold  oiiiBDenti  have  been 
diBtiBgufaUaf  chanctcriitka  fnim  die  inoit  lemote  periods. 
On  Egyptian  mummy  cases  spedmens  of  origmal  leaf-gilding 
art'  met  w  l;h,  where  the  gold  is  so  thin  that  it  resembles  niodera 
gilding  [qs.j.  The  minimum  thickness  to  which  gold  can  be 
beaten  is  not  known  with  certainty.  According  to  Mcrscnnc 
(t6ji>  I  03?.  was  sprcaH  out  over  105  sq.  ft.;  Reaumur  (1711) 
(il)t.iincii  i.t6j  iiq.  fi.,  <il her  values  an-  iSg  sq.  ft-  and  5cx>  sq  ft. 
its  mallcabiiiiy  is  greatly  diminished  by  thr  prcscnrc  of  nthrr 
metals,  even  in  vcr>'  minute  quantity.  In  ])nificc  thr  .i\  (T;ipc 
degree  of  tenuity  to  which  the  gold  is  reduced  is  not  nearly  so 
(real  as  the  last  csample  qttot«)  above.  A  "  book  «f  gold  " 
OODtaining  »s  leaves  measming  each  s|  in.,  equal  to  an  aiea  of 
<64  tq.  Ul,  generally  weighs  ftom  4  to  5  grains. 

The  gold  used  by  the  goldbeater  is  variously  alloyed,  according 
lo  the  colour  require*!.  Fine  gold  is  commonly  supposed  to  be 
incapable  of  being  reduced  ti>  thin  leaves.  Tfiis,  houcvcr,  is 
not  the  case,  althouRh  its  use  tor  oriiiuary  {>iiri>ijscs  i.-i  undi  sirnblc 
on  .iccount  of  its  Krcalcr  cost.  It  also  adheres  on  one  pan  of  a 
h'zi  touching  another,  thus  causing  a  waste  of  labour  by  the 
ic:ivL-s  l>cing  spoiled;  but  for  work  exposed  to  the  weather  it  is 
much  pn^ffrahlr.  as  it  is  more  durable,  and  docs  not  tarnish  or 
change  colour.  1  be  vztemal  gilding  on  many  public  buildings, 
e.^.  the  Albert  Memorial  in  Kenalaigtoa  Gardens,  London,  Is  done 
with  pore  gold.  ThefDBBwingis&liitaf  theprindpal  dasMsof 
leaf  KCogniaed  and  ofdinaiQy  pMpoied  by  British  beaten,  with 
the  proportions  of  alloy  per  oe.  Uiey  contain. 


l^roportion 

Prouortion 

Proportion 
of  Copper. 

Name  of  Leal. 

of  Gold. 

of  Silver. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Grains, 

..... 

456-460 

30-34 

I'ale  red  .... 
Extradccp    .    .  . 

464 
45d 
444 

12 

16^ 

12 

10' 

Citron  

yi 

V'cllow  .... 

.;o.s 

Pair  vp|!aw 

3«4 

96 

Lc:::i-'n  .... 

360 

no 

Green  or  (>aic  . 

168 

White  

240 

240 

The  pn  <  e-s  of  .^  iMlicatinK  h  an  follown:  The  goM.  havine  hoft. 
alloyed  a;  ,  -niiii>;  to  the  colour  desired,  is  raelled  in  a  crucible  at  ,1 
hiKhiT  tom|n.taiurL-  ttian  is  simply  necessary  to  fuse  it.  as  its  malle- 
ability is  improved  by  exposure  10  a  greater  heat ;  sudden  cooling 
does  not  interfere  with  its  malleability,  jjuld  differing  in  this  respect 
ftom aooM:  other  metals.  It  is  then  cast  mto  an  incot,  and  flattened, 
by  rolling  between  a  pair  of  iMwrrfiil  smooth  steel  roller^i,  into  a 
ribboa  of  l|  in.  wide  and  10  ft.  in  length  to  the  oz.  After  being 
flattened  it  w  annealed  and  out  into  pieees  of  .ibout  (>\  grs.  car h.  or 
about  75  |X-r  oz.,  and  pUceH  brtwix-n  the  leaves  of  a  "  culch,"  which 
is  about' J  in.  thick  and  tj  iu.  ([iLirt,  1  ontaining  about  180  leaves  of 
a  toijgh  paper.  Formerly  iine  vellum  wa»  used  fur  purpoM:,  and 
generally  still  it  is  interleaved  in  the  prafnition  of  about  one  of 
vellum  to  MX  of  paper.  The  cutch  U  beaten  on  for  about  30  minutes 
with  a  17-lb  hammer,  which  relxiunds  by  the  elastkity  of  the  ekiii. 
and  saves  the  bbour  of  liftinj;,  by  which  the  gold  is  spread  to  the 
size  of  the  cut.  Ii :  eaeh  leaf  is  then  taken  out.  and  nif  info  four 
pieces,  and  pi:i  l>i  -  ri  the  skins  of  a  "  shmSi  r  "  i!  in.  Mjiiare  and 
;  in  thir  k.  r  nil  lirustg  about  720  skins,  which  have  Ixtn  worn  out 
ui  I'u-  tini  hini;  'ir  "  mould  "  proceiw.  The  shodcr  requires  about 
two  hours'  beating  upon  ^ith  a  9-lb  hammer.  As  the  gold  will 
spnad  unequally,  the  ahodcr  is  beaten  umn  after  tlK  laiger  leaves 
have  reached  the  edges.  The  effect  of  this  ts  that  the  nnuguu  of 


larger  leaves  come  out  of  the  edges  in  a  state  of  dust.  This  allows 
time  for  the  smaller  leaves  to  reach  the  full  size  of  the  shoder.  thus 
producing  a  general  evenness  of  size  in  the  leaves.  Kach  leaf  is  aKaia 
rut  into  four  i>ie(t>s,  and  placed  between  the  leaves  of  a  "  mould,' 
cotttposed  of  about  950  of  the  finest  gold-beaters'  skins,  5  in.  tquare 
and  1  in.  fhirk,  the  contents  of  one  shorfer  Tilting  three  moulds. 
The  materiul  h  is  now  reached  the  last  and  fnoat  di.4icult  stage  of  ihc 
process;  and  on  the  finenes."  of  the  -ifcin  arnl  jnifiiinertt  of  the  work- 
m.in  the  perfection  and  thinnes-  of  the  leaf  of  dejK'nd.  Diinng 
the  first  hour  the  hammer  is  ailowed  to  tall  principally  upon  the  centre 
of  the  mould.  This  causes  gaping  cnadn  upon  the  edi^  of  the 
leaves,  the  sides  of  which  readily  coaleaoe  add  unite  mthout  leaving 
any  trace  of  the  union  after  being  beaten  upon.  At  the  second  hour, 
when  the  gold  is  about  the  150,000th  part  of  an  Inch  in  thickneti.'i,  It 
fur  the  first  time  ]>-rniits  the  tran«imi<ision  of  the  rays  of  light.  Pure 
nuhl.  i>r  ^olrl  hut  sHghtly  Lilloyed,  traii-mits  ^'ri-e:i  rays:  gold  highly 
alloyed  with  silver  traasiuits  pale  violet  rays.  The  mould  requires 
in  all  about  four  hours'  beating  with  a  7-lb  hammer,  when  the 
ordinary  thlnnen  for  the  gold  leaf  of  commeiee  will  be  ranched.  A 
single  ounce  of  ^old  will  at  this  Stage  be  extended  tonXaXA— laoo 
lenvex,  which  will  trim  to  squares  M  about  3)  in.  each.  The  finished 
leaf  is  then  taken  out  of  the  mould,  and  the  rou^h  edRes  are  trimmed 
oflf  by  slips  of  the  ratan  fixed  in  jMriille!  |^ri>ove>  of  an  instrument 
called  a  waggon,  the  leaf  being  laid  upon  a  leathern  cushion.  The 
leaves  thus  |>rcpared  arc  pbced  into  "  books  "  canaUe  of  holding 
35  leaves  each,  which  have  been  rubbed  over  with  red  ochre  to 
prevent  the  gM  clinging  to  the  paper.  Dentist  gold  is  goU  leaf 
carried  no  farther  than  tlie  cutch  stage,  and  ihould  fie  petfectty  pw* 

Itv  the  above  process  also  silver  is  beaten,  but  not  so  thin,  the 
inferior  value  of  the  metal  not  rendering  it  commcrrhilty  d(\sii.ih1e  to 
bestow  so  much  labour  upon  it.  Cop;)<T,  tin,  /.ine,  (LilUnhum,  k.id, 
cadmium,  platinum  and  aluminium  can  be  beaten  iatu  thin  lt:avt:s, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent  .is  giild  or  silver. 

The  fine  membrane  called  goldbeater's  skin,  used  for  —H'tg 
up  the  shodcr  and  mould,  is  the  outer  coat  of  tlie  TUmtm  Of  blind 

Kttt  of  the  OK,  It  is  stripped  off  iA  kQgths  ebout  9$  «r  JO  to., 
oad  fieed  tarn  fat  by  dipping  in  a  aotutHm  of  cmntie  alkali  and 

scraping  with  a  blunt  knife.  It  is  afterwards  stretched  on  a 
frame;  two  membranes  are  glued  together,  treated  with  a 
solution  of  iiromatic  substatiees  or  crtmphor  in  isinglass,  and 
subsequently  coaitxl  witti  while  of  cg^^.  Finally  liuy  are  cut 
into  sqviares  of  5  or  ill.;  :uid  ;o  make  up  a  mould  of  050  pieies 
the  gut  of  about  sHo  oxen  is  required,  about  skins  being  got 
from  each  animal.  A  skin  nill  endure  about  200  beatings  in 
the  mould,  after  which  it  is  fit  for  use  in  the  shoder  alone. 

The  dryness  of  the  cutch,  shoder  and  mould  a  matter  of  extreme 
delicacy.  They  require  to  be  hot-pressed  every  time  they  are  used, 
although  they  may  be  used  daily,  to  rernove  the  moi.iture  which  they 
acquire  from  the  atraoaphcrc,  except  in  extremely  frosty  weather, 
when  they  aei.uire  so  little  moisture  th,-it  a  difficulty  arin-  tmni  their 
over-dryness,  whereby  the  brilliancy  ot  the  gold  is  diminished,  and 
it  spreaids  very  slowly  under  the  hamuMe,  On  the  eoativy,  if  the 
cutch  orahodcr  be  damp,  the  ^oM  wiB  become  pierced  with  innumer^ 
able  oaicnMCOpic  holes;  and  in  the  moulds  in  its  more  attenuated 
»tate  it  win  bei»mc  reduce<l  to  a  pulverulent  si.iie.  This  condition 
is  more  readily  prodiirf»d  in  .illtjyt'd  eoSf!5  than  i:i  fine  eul'!.  It  is 
necessary  that  eaeh  sl<i:i  <it  tin  nnnihl  -fu.uild  In-  rutilnd  t..\er  with 
cakincd  gypsum  each  time  the  mould  may  be  used,  in  order  to  pre* 
ventthendheMonef  the  goM  to  the  surface  of  the  ildn  in  beating. 

GOLDBERG,  a  town  of  Ormany,  in  the  Prusrian  province  of 

Silesia.'  14  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  laegnitz,  on  the  Katzbach,  an 

.ililuenl  of  the  ()deT.  Top.  I'loo^'i  6S04.  The  [irinei[i.il  huiSdinftS 
.ire  ,111  old  ehureh  dating  from  the  beginning  of  tlie  ijtli  century, 
tile  Sehwatic  I'ric-sen-.uth  itist it ul ion,  LOniplelei.l  in  1876,  for  the 
board  and  ctiuiatior.  of  orphans,  aud  ihc  classical  school  or 
g>-mnasium  (founiku  in  15:4  t.y  Duke  Frederick  11.  of  Liegiiit/:', 
which  in  the  i7lh  century  enjoycdjgreat prosperity,  and  numbered 
Wallcnstcin  among  its  pupils.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
wooUea  doth,  flannel,  gloves,  stodungs,  leather  and  beer,  and 
there  is  a  oonsideinble  trade  in  com  and  fruit.  Goldberg 
owes  its  origin  and  Mine  to  a  gold  nine  in  the  neighboiirhoodt 
which,  however,  has  been  whdiy  abandoned  since  the  tine  of 
the  Hussi  e  wars.  The  town  obtained  ci\ic  rights  in  i2it.  It 
suffered  liea\  il y  from  the  Tatars  in  1 341,  from  the  pKogue  in  1  jj4, 
from  the  Hus-ites  in  '.-t-S.  :ini;  froiii  the  S.axon.  Imperial  and 
Swc<lish  forces  during  the  Tlnrty  \i-?.r>  War.  On  the  j;lb  of 
May  1S13  a  battle  took  ;d;ne  ne.ir  it  heiwcen  the  French  and  the 

*  Goldberg  i*  also  the  name  of  a  small  town  in  the  gtand-duchy  of 
Meddenbwg-Scfawefia. 
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Russians;  and  on  the  23rd  and  the  37th  of  August  of  the  same 
year  fights  between  the  allies  and  the  French. 

See  Sturm,  CtKkidik  dtr  Sta4t  CMbtrg  ui  Sehksiem  (i  U7). 

eOLO  OOtfT,  tlwt  portion  of  the  Guiiw*  Coitt  (West  Africa) 

which  extends  from  Assini  uixin  the  west  to  the  river  Voli.i  on 
the  e.Tst.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  quantiticH  of  Rrain?;  of 
gold  mixed  with  the  s.ind  of  the  rivers  tr;^verhin^;  the  <iistri(t. 
The  term  (iold  Coasl  i-.  now  penendly  idciitifRd  with  the  Kritish 
frold  Coast  colony.  1  extends  from  /'  \V.  to  i''  14'  E.,  the 
length  of  the  eo.is'-hne  l)ein>;  aUjut  370  m.  It  is  imunded  W.  hy 
the  Ivory  Coast  colony  (French),  E.  by  Togoland  (German).  On 
the  north  the  British  possessions,  including  Ashanti  (q.v.)  and  the 
Northern  Territories,  extend  to  the  nth  degree  of  north  latitude. 
The  frontier  separating  the  colony  from  Ashanti  (iixed  hy  order 
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and 

Hinterland 


in  council,  22nd  of  October  igo6)  is  in  Rcneral  i;,o  m.  from  llie 
coast,  but  in  the  central  jwrtion  of  the  colony  the  jioulhern  limits 
of  .\.shanti  project  wedge-like  to  the  conlluence  of  the  rivers  Olin 
and  Prah,  which  [wint  is  but  60  tn.  from  the  sea  at  Cape  Coast. 
The  combined  area  of  the  Gold  Coast,  Ashanti  and  the  Northern 
Territories,  is  about  80,000  sq.  m.,  witii  a  total  population 
officially  — in  1906  at  9,700^000;  the  Gold  Ctest  colony 
alone  hai  an  area  of  34,aoo  iq.  m.,  with  a  popvlatioD  of  over  1 
aHlion,  of  whom  about  aeoe  an  Earapcaas. 

FiywiMl  /«aMir<r.— Thoadi  the  fafooat  canuBM  to  the  West 

AMean  eoaat  are  found  bom  at  the  ««stnn  and  eaattm  extrmitles 

of  the  colony  (Amini  !n  the  west  and  Kwitta  in  the  east)  the  greater 
part  of  the  cuasl-linc  is  of  a  different  character.  Cape  Three  Points 
(4"44'  40'  X.  j"  =i'  45'  \V.)  juts  boldly  into  the  sea,  forminR  the  most 
«outnerly  iioiiu  .11  ;li<  <  ulonv.  Thence  theccHist  trend*  K.  by  N.,and 
is  but  slightly  indented.  The  usually  low  sandy  beach  is.  howc\xr. 
diversified  by  bold,  rocky  headlands.  The  flat  belt  of  country  docs 
not  extend  inland  any  considerable  distance,  the  spurs  of  the  great 
plateau  which  forma  the  major  jKirt  of  West  Africa  advancing  in  the 
cast,  in  the  Akwapim  district,  near  to  the  coast.  Here  the  hills  reach 
I  aititiKk  of  over  aooo  ft.  Out  of  the  level  plain  rise  many  piolated 
*    genctally  of  ooakal  formation.   *"  '  ' 


from  the  hills,  but  bars  of  sand  block  their  mouths,  and  the  Cktid 
Coast  poinMii  no  liariioimi  Giaat  Atiiatic  mIIhs  bnak  unceas- 
ingly upon  the  shore.  The  chief  riven  are  the  Volta  (q.v.),  the 
Ankobra  and  the  Prah.  The  Ankobia  or  Snake  river  travenes 
auriferous  counir>',  and  rsaches  the  tea  some  20  m.  west  of  Cape 
Three  Points.  It  has  a  course  of  about  150  m.,  and  is  navigable  tn 
j.(iiirtv  Luinches  for  about  80  m.  The  IVali  ("  Busuin  Prah,"  sacred 
river)  is  regarded  as  a  fetish  stream  by  the  Fanti  and  Ashanti.  One 
of  its  sub-tributaries  has  its  rise  near  Kumaii.  The  Prah  rises  in  the 
N.E.  of  the  colony  and  flows  S.W.  Some  te  m.  from  its  mouth  it  is 
joined  bv  the  Ofin.  which  oomee  fnnn  the  northpwcst.  The  united 
stream  flows  S.  and  reachee  the  sea  ia  i*  35'W.  As  a  waterway  the 
river,  which  has  a  course  of  400  m.,  is  almost  useless,  owing  to  the 
many  c.itiiracts  in  it-^  1  1  m  ^  .  Aimrlicr  ti^er  ij.  llie  T.iiio,  wliirh  for 
some  distance  in  its  lowir  course  forms  the  Ixjundary  between  the 
colony  and  the  Ivory  Coast. 

Geology. — Cretaceous  rocks  occur  at  intervals  along  the  coast  belt, 
but  arc  mostly  hidden  under  an  cxtensire  developntent  of  superficial 
deposits,  liasalt  occurs  at  Axim.  Inland  is  a  uroad  belt  of  and* 
stone  and  marl  with  an  (xxasiortal  band  of  auriferous  conglomerate, 
best  known  .ind  nio.-^t  extinsively  worked  f<ir  xold  in  the  W'asiw 
district.  Thou|<h  the  coni^Ionierates  bear  5omc  resemblance  to  the 
"  Banket  "  of  South  .Africa  they  are  e.-.u.-^t  [irobably  of  I 
date.  The  alluvial  silts  and  gravels  3l»o  carry  gold. 

Climate. — The  climate  on  the  coast  is  hot*  1 
especially  for  Europeans.  The  mean  temperatune  ia  die  ehede  ia  tt. 
coaat  towns  is  78*  to  Hn"  V.  Fevers  ancl  dysentery  an  the  diseases 
most  to  be  dreaded  by  the  European.  The  native  inhabitants, 
although  they  enjoy  tolerable  health  and  live  to  an  awrage  age.  are 
subject  in  the  rainy  season  to  numerous  chest  complaints.  There  are 
two  wet  seasons.  From  April  to  August  are  the  greater  rains,  whilst 
in  October  and  November  occur  the  "smalls  or  second  rains. 
From  the  end  of  December  to  Match  the  dry  harmattan,  wind  bk>«* 
from  the  Sahara.  In  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  the  sea- 
breeze  from  the  south-west  the  western  portion  of  the  colony,  up  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Sekum  river  (a  small  stream  to  the  west  of  .^ccra), 
is  called  the  windward  district,  the  eastward  portion  being  known 
as  the  leeward.  I'he  rainfall  at  Accra,  in  the  leeward  district, 
averages  27  in.  in  the  year,  but  at  places  in  the  windwnrd  district  ia 
much  greater,  averaging  79  in.  at  .\xim. 

Flora. — The  greater  part  (probably  three-fourths)  of  the  colony  is 
covered  with  primeval  forest.  Here  the  vegetation  is  so  luxunant 
that  for  great  distances  the  sky  is  shut  out  from  view.  As  a  result  of 
the  struggle  to  reach  the  sunlight  the  forest  growths  arc  almost 
entirely  vertical.  The  chief  trees  are  silk  cottun-*,  espi-cially  the 
Ixjnijj.ix,  and  (;ij;antic  hard-wotx.l  trees,  such  as  the  African  m.ihi>i;a:iy, 
ebony,  odum  and  camwoiKl.  The  bombax  rises  ior  over  icx)  tt.,  a 
stniBht  oolumn-lilce  shaft,  25  to  30  ft.  in  drcumfieranoe.  and  then 
throws  out  horixontally  a  large  number  of  tmnches.  The  lowest 
growth  in  the  forest  consists  of  ferns  and  herbaceous  plants.  Of 
the  ferns  some  are  climbers  reaching  30  to  40  ft.  up  the  stems  of  the 
tree*  they  i  iuuine.  Fluwerinu  pUnts  are  comp-iratively  rare;  they 
include  orcln  l  -  ,1:.^]  ,1  I  ilmu-.M  ;il  wliite  lily.  Thu  "  IhimIi  "  or  inter- 
mediate grcjwth  is  made  up  of  smaller  trees,  the  rubber  vine  and 
other  creepeis,  some  as  thick  aa  liawsan,  bamboos  and  lensitiva 
mimosa ,  and  has  a  height  of  from  30  to  60  ft.  The  creepers  are  found 
not  only  in  the  bush,  but  on  the  ground  and  hanging  from  the  branches 
of  the  highest  trees.  West  of  the  Prah  the  forest  comes  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  Atlantic.  li.ist  of  that  river  the  rr>.isl  land  is  covrrcd 
with  bushes  5  to  12  ft.  hiyh,  cm  .i-ijonal  lar^;e  tCLLs  an.l  <jf 
oil  palms.  Still  farther  coat,  b>'  .^ccra,  are  numerous  arl.(irt-i.  i  nt 
Euphorbias,  and  immediaielv  west  of  the  lower  Volta  fore^t^  ni  ml 
palms  and  grassy  plains  with  fan  palms.  Behind  all  thcM.-  eai^terii 
regions  is  a  belt  of  thin  forest  country  before  the  denser  forest  is 
reached.  In  the  northeast  are  stretches  of  orchard-like  country 
with  wild  plum,  shea-butter  and  kola  trees,  baobabs,  dwarf  date 
and  f.m  |i,iliiis.  The  Cotton  and  tobacco  plants  grow  wild.  At  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  and  along  the  Ugoons  the  ma:njri>\r  ii  iln' 
cliararteristic  tn-i-.  There  are  numi-roii^  ci.x  ..j-riut  (i,.lru-  .1''  --k  the 
coast.  The  fruit  trees  and  plants  also  include  the  oraiijje,  pmc^pplc, 
nutngo,  papaw,  banana  aao  avocado  or  alligator  pear. 

Fauna. — The  fauna  includes  leopards,  panthers,  hyenas.  Potto 
lemurs,  j.iekaU.  antelopes,  buffaloes,  wild-nogs  and  many  Idnds  of 
monkey,  imUidinK  the  chimpanzee  and  the  Cotobus  tellerosus,  whose 
skin,  with  lonu  liiack  silky  hair,  is  much  prized  in  Eun>iie.  The 
li«>ti  almost  exterminated  by  ivorv  hunters.  The 
snakes  include  pvthons,  cobras,  horned  and  putf  addeix  atid  the 
venomous  water  snake.  Aaoof  the  lesser  deniaens  of  the  forest  are 
the  sqidnel  and  porcupine.  Crocodilea  and  in  fewer  numbers 
manatees  and  otters  frequent  the  rivers  and  lagoonsaad  hippopotaiU 
are  found  in  the  Volta.  Lizards  of  brilliant  hue,  tortoises  and  great 
snails  arc  common.  Birds,  which  arc  not  very  nnmerous,  include 
parrots  and  hornbills,  kin^fifJier-.,  o-q:rr\  s,  herons,  crc^ssli ill curl,  u  s, 
woodpeckers,  doves,  pigeons,  storks,  |)elicaas,  swallows,  vultim--  .>iiiJ 
the  spur  plover  (the  last-named  rare).  Shoals  of  herrings  frequent 
the  coast,  and  the  other  fish  include  mackerel,  sole,  slate,  nuillet, 
bonito,  flying  lish.  fighting  fiiih  and  .shyni>4e.  Shacks  alwund  at  the 
mouths  of  all  the  rivers,  edible  turtle  aa-  fairly  wmwon,  as  are  the 
Miwfd^fish,  dolphin  and  stinf^  ray  (with 


r,  ^Kitui^.  ^ui  viv  Miv  lattuj  niiwfiB^i,         sic  Vile 

d  stina  ray  (with  ooisooous  caudal  spine), 
on  man  mnniaff  Into  ^  sea  and  oa  ne 
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exposcil  rootsof  mangrove  trrrs.  Irr<-<  t  life  i"  ruiiltitudinoij? ;  lu'ctlcs, 
spitlcr?.  ants,  fireflies,  hutt'  rtl'.i--  iiul  jii;,i;i.T'.  ;iNi>mi(l.  I'lic  r,>rth- 
worm  is  rare.  The  mo9(|uitu>  include  chc  CuUx  or  or«li»ury  kind, 
the  An»fMts,  which  carry  malarial  fever,  and  the  Slegomyia,  a 
striped  white  and  black  mosquito  which  carries  ydlow-fcver. 

inhabilaHls. — The  natives  arc  all  of  the  Nccro  race.  The  most 
important  tribe  is  the  Fanti  iq.v.),  and  the  Fanti  language  is  Kcnirrally 
unflcrstrxwl  throu|;hout  the  colony.  The  Fanti  and  .Ashanti  are 
!i.  li<  viMj  lo  have  a  common  origin.  It  is  certain  that  the  Fanti  came 
uriginally  from  the  north  and  conquered  many  of  the  coastt  tribes, 
who aacMiidgr  had emidtlwrateai  the kifw of  Benin.  ThediMricta 
InKeneialaraittiHedafterthfttribMlnlialritin^tliein.  Those  in  the 
western  part  of  the  colony  are  mainljr  of  Fanti  stock:  the  Accra  and 
allied  tribes  inhabit  the  eastern  portion  and  arc  lietieved  to  be  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants.  The  Akim  (Akem),  who  occupy  the  north- 
e.i>t  (iiiriioii  of  the  colony,  have  engaged  in  gold-digging  from  time 
immemoriaL  The  capital  of  their  country  is  ICibbi.  The  .\kw.aptm 
C.'Vquapcm),  KNithcrn  nctghboun  of  the  Akim,  are  extensi\xly  en- 
gaged \n  agriculture  and  in  trade.  The  Accra,  a  devcr  race,  arc  to  be 
found  in  all  the  towns  of  the  West  African  coa.st  as  artisans  and 
sailors.  Th<  y  are  eni|i|i  ■>  etl  by  the  interior  tribes  as  middlemen  and 
intcriirctcrs-  Un  the  right  bank  of  the  Volta  occup\ing  the  low 
re..^r^ln  l.ind  near  the  siea  are  the  Adangme.  The  Krobos  live  in 
little  villai;eii  in  the  midst  of  the  jialm  tree  woods  which  i;row  muinl 
alKiut  the  KrolHit>org,  an  eminence  .d-:iiit  ft,  Tf;eir 

country  lies  between  that  of  the  .■\kim  and  the  .Xdangmc.  In  the 
west  of  the  coloay  is  the  .Ahanta  countn-,  formerly  an  independent 
Idngdom.  The  inhabitants  were  noted  lor  their  skill  in  war.  Tiicy 
are  one  of  the  fincrt  ud  most  intelligent  of  the  tribea  of  Aoen  ttock. 
The  Apollonia,  a  hfadrBd  net,  occupy  the  eout  regiMi  ■cunt  the 
Ivory  Orast. 

The  Tshi,  Tchwi  or  (  hi  la;!guaf;e,'  which  is  that  spoken  on  the 
Gold  Coast,  belongs  to  the  great  prctix-pronuminal  group.  It  com- 
priaea  mny  dialecta,  whidi  nay,  however,  bo  ndriced 
to  two  clnim  or  type*.  Akan  dtalectt  are  apoken  In 
Assini,  Amanahia  (.Apollonia),  .Awini,  Ahanta,  Wasaw, 
Tshuforo  (Juffcr  or  Tufcl),  and  Dcnkycra  in  the  west, 
and  in  Asen,  .-Xkirn.  and  Akwapim  in  the  east,  as  well  as  in  the 
different  parts  of  .Ashanti.  Fanti  dialects  arc  spoken,  not  only  in 
Fanti  proper,  but  in  Afutu  or  the  country  round  Cape  Coast,  in 
Abon,  Afjfoako,  Ahanit  Goohib  and  Ayona.  Toe  difference 
between  the  two  typea  ia  not  very  gieat;  a  Fanti,  for  example,  ran 
converse  without  much  difficulty  with  a  native  of  Akwapim  or 
Ashanti,  his  language  being  in  fact  a  deteriorated  form  of  the  same 
original.  .Akim  is  considered  the  finest  and  purest  of  .^11  the  .Akan 
dialects.  The  Akwapim,  which  is  bii«-<J  on  the  Akim  but  has  im- 
bibed Fanti  influence,  has  been  made  the  book-language  by  the 
Basel  missionaries.  They  had  reduced  it  to  writing  before  tSso. 
About  a  millian  people  in  all,  it  Is  estimated,  speak  dialects  of  the 
TshL 

The  south-eastern  comer  of  the  Gold  Coast  isoccupied  by  another 
language  known  as  the  Ga  or  .Accra,  which  comprises  the  fla  proper 
antf  the  .Adangme  and  Krobc  dialects.  Ga  proper  is  sjioken  by  atn»it 
-to/KK)  [icfiplc.  including  the  inhabitants  of  Ga  and  Kinka  (»,f,  Accra, 
in  r-  lii  MiAii  and  Kankan),  Osu  (i.f.  Christiansborg),  La,  Tessi, 
Ningua  and  numerous  inland  villages.  It  has  been  reduced  to  writing 
by  tne  missionaries.  The  Adangme  and  Krobo  dialects  arc  spoken 
by  about  80,000  people.  They  differ  very  considerably  from  (ia 
proper,  but  books  priiiti  d  in  f '..i  cati  be  used  by  Ijoth  the  Krobo  and 
Adangme  natives-  Anuit  t  r  I  ui>;u,i^;e  known  as  Guan  is  used  in  parts 
of  .Akwapim  and  in  Anum  beyond  the  Volta:  but  not  much  is  known 
either  about  it  or  the  Obvtu  tongiie spokta  uBlewto«iitiiiA|ann, 
Gomoa  and  Akomfi. 

Fetishfami  (^.e.)  is  the  prcvaifinE  rellnon  of  all  the  tribes.  Bcifef 
in  a  God  is  nnivenal,  as  also  ia  a  oelicf  in  a  future  state.  Christi- 
anity and  Mahommedanism  are  both  making  progres<<. 
Tha  natives  professing  Christianity  number  alH>ut  40,000. 
A  Moravi.in  mission  was  started  at  Christian -Imrg 
about  t-Vj;  llie  Hax-l  nii:ssion  (Kvangelii  J :  u.i-  1..  .'.lui 
in  l8a8,  the  missionaries  combining  manual  training  and  larnt 
kbow  with  punly  idkiaua  wwii:  tlia  Wcslcywia  atarted  a 
miasioa  anuNV  the  FaatTIa  1833.  and  the  Anniean  and  Roman 
Catholic  Churches  arc  also  represented,  as  well  aa  the  Bremen 
Missionary  Society.  Elementary  education  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
the  \Vc~iIcyan.  Basel,  Bremen  and  Roman  Catholic  mlwions,  who 
have  liclicKiK  .11  in.my  towns  aluti^;  the  coast  .ind  in  the  interinr. 
There  are  also  government  and  Mahommedan  jchools.  The  natives 
generally  are  extremely  intelligent.  They  obtain  easily  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  arc  disinclined  to  unaccustomed  labour,  such  as 
working  in  mines.  They  are  keen  traders.  The  nativa  custom  of 
burying  the  dead  under  the  floors  of  the  houses  prewaQed  Utrttt  1874, 
when  it  was  prohiliited  l>v  the  British  authoriliM, 

Ttm'ni.  —  I  iilil;e  tlic  n'-her  Hriti^h  possessiun^  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  the  colony  has  many  town*  along  the  shore,  this  Ix-in^  due  to 
the  multiplicity  of  trader*  of  rival  nations  who  went  thither  in  quest 
of  gold.  Beginning  at  the  west,  Newtown,  on  the  .Assini  or  Eyi 
lagoon,  is  just  within  the  British  frontier.   The  first  place  of  im- 

'Thia  name  appears  io  a  mat  variety  of  fonns — Kwi,  Ekwi, 
OInri.  Oji,  OdacU,  Otiul,  Tyi.Twi,  Tadd,  Chwce  or  Owe. 


[  iKirtanre  reached  is  Axim  (pop.,  1901,  2180),  the  site  of  an  old  Dutch 
ion  l>iiilt  near  the  mouth  of  the  Axim  ii\er,  and  in  the  pre-railway 
days  the  port  of  the  gold  region.  Hounding  Cape  Three  i'oints, 
wboae  vicinity  ia  marhad  by  a  Una  of  bnalsets  ncariy  »i  m.  long, 
[>iscove  is  reached.  Twenty  miles  farther  cast  to  Seboiidi  (a.r.l, 
(pop.  about  scxxt),  the  starting-point  of  the  railway  to  the  |old-nelas 
and  Kumasi.  Elmina  {q.v.),  formerly  one  of  the  most  important 
posts  of  Europe.in  settlement,  is  re^tched  some  distance  after  passing 
the  mouth  of  the  Prah.  Eight  miles  east  of  Elmin.i  is  C  ;!|m-  (  <iast 
(flt.v.),  pop.  (1901)  3SMfB.  Anamabo  is  9  m.  farther  east.  Here,  in 
1807,  a  nandiul  of  EdSiliih  aoMlers  made  a  heroic  and  successful 
defence  of  iu  fort  against  the  whole  Ashanti  host.  Saltpond,  towards 
the  end  of  tlw  19th  century,  diverted  to  itself  the  trade  lormerly  done 
by  .Anamabo,  from  which  it  is  distant  9  m.  Saltpond  is  a  well-built, 
flourishing  town,  and  is  singular  in  possessing  no  ancient  fort. 
Between  Anamabo  and  Saltixjnd  is  KormantincK  ormantyiiej,  noteii 
as  the  place  whence  the  Kiiglish  tirst  export cil  slaves  from  this  coast. 
Hence  the  general  name  Coromantyncs  given  in  the  West  Indies  to 
slaves  from  the  Gold  Coast.  Eighty  miles  from  Cape  Coast  is  Accra 
iq.v.)  (pop.  17,89,2),  capital  of  the  colony.  (Winncbab  is  passed 
30  m.  before  .Accra  is  reached.  It  is  an  old  town  noted  for  the  manu- 
facture of  ramxs.)  There  is  no  station  of  much  importance  in  the 
60  ni.  between  .Accra  and  the  Volta.  on  the  right  bank  of  which  river, 
near  its  mouth,  is  :hc  town  of  .\ddah  (pop.  13. 240).  Kwitta  (pi>jp. 
301S)  lies  Ih-vdih!  the  Volta  not  far  from  the  German  frontier.  Of 
the  inland  towns  Akropong.  the  rcsidetvce  of  the  king  of  Akwapim,  is 
one  of  the  best  Icnown.  It  is  39  m.  N.E.  of  Accra,  stands  on  a  ridge 
1400  ft.  above  sea-lcvel,  and  isa  healthy  place  for  European  residents. 
.At  Akropong  arc  the  hcidquartcrs  of  the  B.isel  Missionary  Society. 
Akus<-  is  a  large  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Volta.  Tarkwa  is  the 
centre  of  the  gold  mining  industry  in  the  Wasaw  district.  Its  im- 
portance dates  from  the  iM^Riiining  of  the  20ih  century.  Acetat  ^pe 
Coast  and  Sckondi  posiK-ss  municipal  government. 

Apfietdfure  and  Traife.— Theaail  la ewaywlwe  voy  fartib  aad  the 
nceib of  the  people  being  few  ttwreis little  laoentive  to woilc.  The 
forests  alone  supply  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth,  notably  in  the 
oil  palm.  Amoftg  vegetable  products  cultivated  are  cocoa,  cotton, 
Indian  corn,  yams,  ra.ssava,  peas,  jx-p^x-rs.  onions,  tomatoes,  ground- 
nuts (.Armhis  hyfxxiira';,  f.uinea  corn  (Sorghum  vu!j;are)  and  Guinea 
grains  (^Amomum  grana-paradisi).  The  ino»t  common  article  of 
cultivatHa  ii»  homver,  the  kola  nut  {Sltmdia  aetminata),  the 
favourite  subauttttein  West  Africa  for  the  betel  nut.  In  189a  cfforta 
were  made  by  the  establishment  of  a  government  botanical  statioaat 
Aburi  in  the  Accra  district  to  induce  the  natives  to  improve  tfarir 
methods  of  cultivation  and  to  enlarge  the  niimlx  r  of  their  crops. 
This  resulted  in  the  formation  of  himdreds  of  cocoa  plantations, 
chiefly  in  the  district  immediately  north  of  .Accra.  Subsequently  the 
cultivation  of  the  plant  extended  to  every  district  of  the  colony. 
The  industry  had  been  founded  in  1879  by  a  native  of  Accra,  but  it 
was  not  until  1901,  as  the  result  of  the  government's  fostering  care, 
that  the  export  became  of  importance.  In  that  year  the  quantity 
ex(M>rted  slightly  exceeded  3,000,000  lb  and  fetched  £42,000.  In 
1907  the  quantity  cxixjrted  was  nearly  2t,o»x),(xx)  11)  and  in  value 
exceeded  i^is.cxxj.  In  1904  efforts  were  be]{un  by  the  (;overnment 
and  the  British  Cotton  Growing  .Association  in  co-opcration  to  foster 
the  growing  of  cotton  for  export  and  by  1907  the  cotton  industry 
had  i>rcome  firatly  established.  Tobacco  and  coffee  are  growa  at 
some  of  the  Bastl  missionary  stations. 

The  chief  exports  are  gold,  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels,  oocoai 
rubber,  timber  (including  m.di<i^:Hi\ .1  and  kola  nuts.  Of  these 
articles  the  gold  and  rublx-r  are  shipped  chiefly  to  England,  whilst 
(Germany,  France  and  .America,  take  the  palm  products  and  ground- 
nuts. The  rubber  comes  chieliy  from  Asnanti.  The  imports  consist 
of  cotton  goods,  rum.  gin  and  otner  spirits,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco, beadst 
machinery,  building  maii  rials  and  European  goods  generally. 

The  value  of  the  trade  increasc-d  from  £1,638,309  in  1896  to 
£4,055,351  in  1906.  In  the  la.st  named  year  the  impbrts  were  valued 
at  £2,05*. 8;^c)  and  the  1  Ajyirts  at  £1.996.412.  WTlilc  the  v.iUie  of 
imports  had  rernaini'il  n<.irly  "ationary  since  I9O3  the  value  of 
exports  had  ncariy  trebled  m  that  period.  In  the  five  years  1903- 
1907  the  total  trade  increased  from  £3,063,486  to  {^^007^69.  Great 
Britain  and  British  colonics  take_  66  %  of^  the  exports  and  supply 
over  60°;,  of  the  import.s.  In  both  import  and  export  trade  Germany 
is  .second,  followed  by  France  and  ilie  I  niiiyl  States.  Specie  is  in- 
cluded in  these  totals,  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  being  imported  in 
1904. 

Fishing  is  carried  on  extensively  along  the  coast,  and  salted  and 
sun-dried  fish  from  Addah  and  Kwitta  distiiwa  find  «  ready  aale 
inland.    Cloths  are  woven  by  the  natives  from  homc-^jteiwn  and 

imported  yam;  the  making  01  canoes,  from  the  silk-cotton  trees, 
is  a  flourishing  industry,  and  salt  from  the  lagnons  near  Addah  is 
roughly  prepaml.  There  are  also  natiw  artificers  in  gold  ami  other 
mct.tls,  I'll  wi  rkmanship  in  some  cases  being  of  conspii  jini^  merit, 
(5dum  wood  is  largely  used  in  building  and  lor  caljinet  work. 

Cold  UiukM.  Gold  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  e 
but  only  iaa  lewdistrictsin  paying  quantities.  Although  sinoel 
discovery  of  the  coast  goM  had  been  continuously  exported  to 
Europe  from  its  ports,  it  was  not  until  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
19th  century  that  efforts  were  made  to  extract  goto  accordiac  to 
neOwdi.  The  lichnsas  of  the  Taritwa  AMia  laaf  was  utt 
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dboowcred  by  a  Preach  trader,  M.  J.  Bennat.  about  1880.  During 
the  period  iWo  to  1900  the  value  of  the  gold  exported  varied  from 
a  minimum  of  £52,000  to  a  maximuin  (1889)  of  £103,000.  The 
increased  interest  shown  in  the  industry  led  to  the  construction  of  a 
railway  (see  below)  to  the  chief  gold-fie(d«,  whereby  the  liiHi;  u'.:  1:  ■.  i>( 
transport  were  largely  overcome.  Cotuequent  upon  the  taking  uu  of 
a  number  of  conceMUHU,  a  concessions  ordinance  was  issuca  in 
Augu&t  1900.  This  wa*  followed  in  loot  by  the  Krant  of  2S25  con- 
cewioiw,  and  a  "  boom  "  in  the  West  African  marfcet  on  the  London 
aiock  nannse.  Manv  concessiotts  were  speedily  abandoned,  and  in 
MM  the  export  of  gold  dropped  to  its  lowei>t  point.  6l6j  or.,  worth 
U3,lW.  but  in  u^jj  .1  brgc  company  licKan  crushing  uru  auti  the 
output  of  gold  rose  to  26,911  or.,  yalucd  at  £96.880.  In  igo-  tlic 
export  was  392.125  oz.,  wotht  £1,164,676.  It  should  l)c  notc<l  that  one 
of  the  principal  Rold  mines  is  not  in  the  colony  pn>p«T,  but  at  0bu.is4i 
in  .'Kshanti.  Undeq^ruund  labour  is  performed  mainly  by  Baias  and 
Kruinen  from  Liberia.  Of  native  trilics  the  Apollonia  have  proved 
the  best  for  undfr>;r<iund  work.  a>.  iMfV  !i;im'  rniiiiriK  ; r.l'li^irJtl^  d.iiiiin 
from  Portuguew  times.  A  gwwl  deal  ni  alluvial  ^<'\'l  is  i)b;a;iic'<:l  liy 
dredsitiR  apparatus.  The  ti^r  of  dr.  ilsinj;  apjiaratus  is  modern,  but 
the  natives  have  worked  tia-  a1lu\  iiil  m>II  and  the  and  of  tho  aca- 
sborc  for  generations  to  get  the  gold  they  contain.^ 

CommHnicatiotts. — ^Tbe  colonv  poasesses  a  railway,  built  and 
owned  by  the  government,  whicn  servx-s  the  gold  mines,  and  has  its 
•ea  terminus  at  Sckondi.  Work  was  begun  in  Aiigust  1898,  but 
owing  to  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  Ashanti  ri«ing  of  1900  the 
rails  only  reached  Tarkwa  (39  m.)  in  May  1901.  Thence  the  line  is 
carried  to  Kumasi,  the  distance  to  Obuassi  (124  m.)  bring  completed 
by  December  1902,  whilst  the  first  train  entered  the  .\shanti  capital 
M  tba  lat  of  October  1903.  The  total  length  of  the  line  is  168  ro. 
The  ooft  of  oiNialruction  was  £1,830,000.  The  line  has  a  gauge 
3  ft.  6  in.  There  is  a  branch  line,  20  m.  long,  from  Tarkwa  N.  W.  to 
Prestea  on  the  Ankobra  river.  Another  railway,  built  1907-10, 
35  m.  in  lenRlh,  runs  from  .Vera  to  ManRoas*-,  in  the  centre  of  the 
chief  cocoa  plantations.    .*\n  cxtcnsiun  to  Kumasi  has  Ijeen  hurvcv  td. 

Tortuous  bush  tracks  are  the  usual  means  of  internal  communica- 
tion. Thew  are  kept  in  fnir  oidar  in  tke Mdhfaourbood  of  govern- 
ment atatsooa.  Tbeic  b  a  weB-cDdStrufted  rand  141  m.  long  from 
Cipe  Coast  to  Kumaai,  and  roads  connecting  neighbouring  towns  arc 
nuiiiitained  bv  the  g^ovcmment.  Systematic  attempts  to  truke  u»e 
of  the  upper  Volta  as  3  means  of  conveying  goods  to  the  interior  were 
first  trieil  in  tg<x).  Tin-  ra|nds  about  6o_m.  from  the  mouth  of  (he 
river  effectually  prevent  boats  of  large  size  passing  up  the  stream. 
Where  railways  or  canoes  are  not  available  goods  are  generally 
carried  on  the  heads  of  porters,  60  lb  being  a  full  load.  Telegraphs, 
introduced  in  1882,  connect  all  the  important  towns  in  the  colony, 
and  a  line  starting  at  Cape  Coast  stretrncs  far  inland,  via  Kumasi  to 
Wa  in  the  Northern  Territories.  .Accra  and  5<'koncli  are  in  teli'^raphic 
communication  with  Europe,  the  Ivory  Coast,  La^'osand  the  CajK-  of 
Good  Hope.  There  is  regular  and  frequent  stram.'ihip  communica- 
tion with  Eunvpe  by  British,  Belgnn  and  German  lines. 

AdminutnUien,  Raenue,  fife— The  country  is  governed  as  a  crown 
ootomr,^  the  governor  being  aeiisted  by  a  leei»lative  council  composed 
of  omciab  and  nominated  unofficial  members.  Laws,  called  ordin- 
ances, are  enacted  by  the  povcmor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
thiscounril.  Tin-  law  of  ;ln  i  .1  my  is  the  common  law  irn!  statutes 
of  general  application  in  forte  in  England  in  1874,  nKKJificd  by  local 
ordinances  iiasscd  since  that  d.itc.  The  governor  is  also  governor  of 
Ashanti  and  the  Northern  Territories,  but  in  those  dependencies  the 
le^lative  council  has  no  authority. 

^Native  laws  and  custom.s — which  are  extremely  elaborate  and 

complicated — arc  not  interfered  ^-itU  "except  when  repugnant  to 
natural  justice."  Those  relating  to  land  tenure  and  succes.sion  may 
be  tliii-i  Mimmariwl.  Individual  tenure  is  n<it  unknown,  but  most 
lam!  IS  held  by  the  tribe  or  by  the  family  in  common,  each  member 
having  the  right  to  select  a  part  of  the  common  land  for  his  own  use. 
ftnnanent  aliemttiott  can  only  take  place  with  the  unaniaoua 


consent  of  the  family  and  is  uncommon,  ntt  long  leases  are  granted. 

Succession  is  through  the  female,  t.e.  when  a  man  dies  his  property 
goes  to  his  sister's  children.  The  government  of  the  trilKs  is  by  their 
own  kings  and  chiefs  under  fhe  supcrvi.sion  of  district  ( ommi?jioncrs. 
Slavery  h.is  hifn  ,il>nli-,hi'd  in  the  cnlony.  In  the  .Noithiin  Terri- 
tories the  dealing  in  slaves  is  unlawful,  neither  can  any  person  be 
put  in  pawn  for  debt:  nor  irili  any  conit  give  effect  to  the  relations 
Mtiraen  maiter  and  Have  eacept  m  so  lar  as  dme  reknons  may  be 
in  acoofdance  with  the  English  laws  relating  to  master  and  servant. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  colony  is  divided  into_  three 
provinces  under  provincial  commissioners,  and  each  province  is  sub- 
divided into  districts  presided  over  by  commi-c-iont  r^.  who  exercise 
judicial  as  well  as  executive  functions.  The  supreme  court  consists 
of  a  chief  justice  and  three  puisne  judges.  The  defence  of  the  colony 
is  entrusted  to  the  Gold  Coast  regiment  of  the  West  African  Frontier 
Force.aforoeafnativescontmUrabythaCalanial  Office  butoAocrcd 
from  the  British  army,  lliere  is  aka  a  corps  of  volunteers  (formed 
1892)- 

The  chief  source  of  revenue  is  the  custom-.  .in<l  (since  1902)  railway 
receipts,  whilst  the  heaviest  items  of  expinditure  arc  transport  (in- 
cluding railways)  and  mine  sur\evs.  medical  and  sanitary  servirt  s. 
and  maintenance  of  the  military  force.  The  revenue,  which  in  the 
period  i8Mr-ia9B  nvengad  ^H^^S^  yeariyt  nm  in  lagS-iyos  to  an 


average  of  £556,316  a  year.  For  the  five  years  1903-1907  the 
average  annual  revenue  was  £647,557  ^  average  annual 
ex|>enditure  £615,606.  Save  for  municipal  purposes  there  is  no 
direct  tax.ation  in  the  colony  and  no  pcKir-hotises  exist.  Thi-re  is  a 
public  debt  of  (December  1907)  £2  ^■od  iifi4  it  should  be  note<l  that 
the  expenditure  on  Ashanti  and  the  .Northern  Territories  is  included 
in  the  Gold  Coast  budget. 


Hislmy.— It  it  a  debated  question  wfaether  tiie  Gold  Coaat  1 
discovered  by  French  or  by  PoctVfMM  Mikn.  Tbe  nidciKe 
available  is  insufficient  to  prove  the  aasortloii,  of  wbidh  (beie  h 
no  contemporary  record,  thnt  n  oompony  d  Nomui  neicftaatl 
established  themwlvet  about  1364  at  a  place  they  named  La 
Mina  (Ebnina),and  that  they  traded  with  the  natives  for  nearly 
fifty  years.,  when  the  enterprise  wasi  abandoned.  It  is  well  estab- 
lished that  a  Portuguese  expedition  under  Uio^o  d'Azambuja, 
accompanied  probably  by  Christopher  Columbus,  took  |>os.scssion 
of  (or  founded)  Eimina  in  1481-1482.  By  the  Portuguese  it  was 
called  variously  S&o  Jorge  da  Mina  or  Ora  del  Mina — the  mouth 
of  the  (gold)  mines. ,  That  besides  alluvial  washings  they  also 
worked  the  gold  mines  was  proved  by  diseoveries  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  29th  csQtuiy.  The  Portngnrsi  igms med  wndisttirbed 
in  their  tndn  lutO  the  Knforamtka,  Ivhn  tlw  pnpkl  bill 'wUdi 
had  livcB  tbe  ooantiy,  with  many  others,  to  Porttical  cetsed  to 
have  a  Undlng  power.  English  ships  ini  553  brought  iMck  from 
Guinea  gold  to  the  weight  of  150  lb,  Thcfamcof  the  Gold  ("orist 
thereafter  attracted  to  it  adventurers  fromalraost  every  European 
nation.  The  English  were  followed  by  French,  Danes,  Branden- 
burgcrs,  Dutch  and  Swc<lcs,  The  most  aggressive  were  the 
Dutch,  who  from  the  end  of  the  t6th  n  r.lury  sought  to  oust  the 
Portuguese  from  the  Cold  Coast,  and  in  whose  favour  the  Portu- 
guese did  finally  withdraw  in  164J,  in  return  for  the  withdrawal 
on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  of  their  claims  to  Brazil.  The  Dutch 
henceforth  nadeEbniliathcir  headquarters  on  the  coast.  Traces 
of  the  Portngneie  oooqMtion,  which  lasted  160  yean,  are  still  to 
be  fettndtBMaUy  in  tbe  laagttsteoi  tbe  natives.  Sadi  fBuiliar 
words  as  palaver,  fetldi,  otbooeer  and  diab  (ic  a  gill)  have  all  a 
Portugue&e  origin. 

An  English  company  built  a  fort  a'.  Kormantinc  previously  to 
1651, and  some  ten  years  later  ("apeCoasL  ("astle  was  built.  The 
settlements  made  bylla-  Kn^'lish  i)ruvoktMl  the  hostility  Appesr- 
of  the  Dutch  and  led  to  war  between  Kngland  and  aoe»  ot 
Holland,  during  which  Admiral  dc  Ruyler  destroyed  Jf'n.^ 
(1664-1665)  all  the  EAgiiah  iorts  save  Cape  Coast 
castle.  The  treaty  of  Breda  in  1667  confirmed  the  Dutch  in  the 
possession  of  their  conquests,  but  the  English  speedily  opened 
other  trading  stations.  Chailes  II.  in  1673  granted  a  charter  to 
the  Royal  African  Compel^,  whicb  built  iorts  at  Dixcove, 
Sekondi,  Accra,  Whydab  and  other  plaoes,  besides  repairing  Cape 
Coast  Castle.  At  this  time  the  trade  both  in  slaves  and  gold  was 
very  great,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century  the  value  of 
the  gold  evrmrted  annually  was  estimated  by  WiUem  Bosman,  the 
chief  Dutch  factor  at  Klmina.  to  be  over  £?oo,ooo.  The  various 
European  traders  were  constantly  quarrelling  among  themselves 
and  exercised  scarcely  anycontrolovcrthenatives.  Piracy  was  rife 
along  the  coast,  and  was  not  indeed  tinally  stamped  out  until  t  he 
middleoftbe  19th century.  TheRoyal  .African  Company, which 
lost  its  monopoly  of  trade  with  England  in  1 700,  was  stioceeded 
by  aaotfaer,  the  African  Compaay  of  Merchants,  which  waa  con- 
stitvtedtii  I7sebyact  «f  paiiiament  and  received  an  annual 
subsidy  from  govemment.  Hie  slave  trade  was  then  at  its 
height  and  some  10,000  negroes  were  exported  yearly.  Many 
of  the  slaves  were  prisoners  of  war  sold  to  the  merchants  by 
the  Ashanti,  who  had  become  the  chief  native  power.  The  aboU- 
tion  of  the  slave  trade  (1807)  crippled  the  company,  which  wat 
dissolved  in         when  the  crown  took  possiession  of  the  forts. 

Since  the  iii-ginn:ng  of  the  loth  century  the  British  had  begun 
to  exercise  territorial  rights  in  the  towns  where  they  held  forts, 
and  in  i8i7theri|^oftijieBlitish  to  control  the  natives  living  in 
the  coast  towns  was  icoogniied  by  Ashanti.  In  1A34  the  first 
step  towards  the  eatenaion  of  BiitUi  authority  beyond  the  coast 
region  was  taken  by  Governor  Sir  Chailes  M'Carthy,  who  incited 
the  Fknti  to  rise  agidnst  their  oppiruaois,  tbe  Aahanlt.  (Tbe 
Faati's  country  had  been  conquered  by  the  Ashanti  fa  iBoj.) 
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Sir  Chitrlcii  and  the  b'naii  army  were  deieatpd ,  t  he  governor  losing 
his  life,  bul  in  1816  the  English  gained  a  vk  turv  ov  L<r  the  Ashar.ii 
at  Dodowah.  At  tliia  period,  however,  the  home  government, 
disgusted  witb  the  Gold  Coast  by  reason  of  the  perpetual  dis- 
ttnbMlce*  in  the  protectorate  and  the  trouble  it  occasioned, 
determiiMd  to  abaadon  the  settlements,  and  sent  instiuctioos  for 
thefortatohedestroyedandtheEtttapeaDabnMighthome.  The 
BWttliants,  backed  by  Major  Kidcets,  and  West  India  regunents, 
the  administrator,  protested,  and  as  a  compromise  the  forts  were 
handed  over  to  a  committee  of  merchants  (Sept.  1828),  who  were 
1  given  a  subsiily  uf  £4000  u  year,  'rhc  mcrL-hunts  <<.-curC'l  f  1  S_io) 
as  their  adminislnitor  Mr  George  Madcan — u  gcnllcnuiii  with 
military  uxiicriLncc  oa  the  Gold  Coast  and  not  (.'ngastii  in  iradf. 
To  Maclean  m  due  the  consolidation  of  British  iniertisis  in  the 
interior.  He  concluded,  i83i,atreaty'wilhtheAshantiadvantage- 
ous  to  the  Fanti,  whilst  with  very  inadequate  means  he  contrived 
to  extend  British  Influence  over  the  whole  region  of  the  present 
colony,  Iq  the  vords  of  a  Fanti  trader  Maclean  understood  the 
peofk,  **  he  settled  things  quietly  with  them  and  the  people  also 
Imvisd  Mb."'  CompIaiBta  that  Maciean  encourap;cd  shvcry 
reached  England,  but  these  were  completely  disiprovcd,  the 
govtriior  bL-iiiK  tiit;hly  commended  on  his  adniinistration  Ijy  the 
House  of  Couimous  Committee.  Ii  was  decided,  nevenlulcss., 
that  the  Colonial  Office  should  resume  direct  coiiirol  of  the  forts, 
which  was  done  in  1843,  Macleati  continuing  10  direct  native 
affairs  until  his  death  in  1S47.  The  jurisdiction  of  England  on 
the  Gold  Coast  was  defined  by  the  bond  of  the  6th  of  March  1844, 
n,„)^l  an  asteement  with  the  native  chiefs  by  which  the 
Mtf  crown  received  the  right  of  trying  criminals,  repressing 
Ouich  human  HtifffiTT.  &c.  The  limits  of  the  protectorate 
f^^Jl^^^  inland  were  not  defined.  The  puicfaaae  of  the  Danish 
fozta  in  1B50,  and  of  the  Dntd  forts  and  territory  in 
1871,  led  to  the  oooMiidatioD  of  the  British  power  along  the 
coast;  and  the  Aabanti  war  of  187J-74  resulted  in  the  extension 
of  the  area  of  British  influence.  Since  that  time  the  colony  h:is 
been  chiefly  engaged  in  the  development  o;  its  material  rrsourccs, 
a  development  accomp.inied  by  .t  slow  fmt  substantial  advjir.rr 
in  civilization  among  the  naiive  population.  (I-'or  further 
historical  information  sec  Ashanti.) 

For  a  time  the  Gold  Coast  formed  officially  a  limb  ot  the 
"  West  African  Settlements  "  and  was  virtually  a  <U'p<'ndency  of 
Sierra  Leone.  In  1874  the  scttlementa  on  the  Gold  Coast  and 
Lafoa  were  created  a  aepacate  crown  ealOBy,tfab  mrraiigemcnt 
laatiog  nntil  1886  lAen  Lagos  was  cut  off  from  die  Gold  Coast 
admimstntioD. 

The  Northern  Territories  of  the  Gold  Coast  form  a  British 
protectorate  to  the  north  of  Ashanti.  They  are  bounded  \V.  and 
X. — where  11°  N.  is  the  frontier  line  except  at  the  eastern 
extremity — by  the  French  colonies  of  the  I\ory  Coast  and  Upper 
Senegal  and  NiKcr,  £.  by  the  German  colony  of  I'ogoland.  I  hc 
southern  frontier,  separating  the  protectorate  from  .Ashanii,  is 
the  Black  Volta  to  a  point  a  little  above  its  junction  with  the 
White  V'olta.  Thence  the  frontier  turns  south  and  afterwards 
cast  so  as  to  include  the  Brumasi  district  in  the  protectorate, 
the  /roatier  gaining  the  main  Volta  below  YejL  The  Territories 
indiidc  nearly  all  the  coimtiy  fRHn  the  meridian  of  Greenwich 
to  5'  W.  and  between  8*  and  ix*  N.,  and  cover  an  aree  ol  about 
3j,ooosq.  m. 

LyinK  i-Airlh  of  the  ^reat  belt  uf  p:iine\al  luieNt  whii  h  extends 
parallel  t<i  the  Ouinea  coa-,1,  the  f,'rea[er  [>arl  uf  the  [itulectoiale 
consi.^ls  of  ojic-n  eoun'.ry.wcil  tiniL^ered.  v.xvX  niuidi  of  it  presenting 
a  {laik-iikc  up|icarance.  ihere  are  uibo  ktgc  suctches  of  grassy 
plains,  and  in  the  south-east  an  area  of  treeless  steppe.  The  flora 
and  faana  resemble  those  of  .Ashanti.  The  country  is  well 
watered,  the  Black  Volta  forming  the  west  and  southern  frontier 
for  some  distance,  while  the  White  Volta  traverses  its  central 
regions.  Both  rivets,  and  also  the  united  stream,  contain  rapids 
which  iinpede  but  do  not  prevent  navigation  (see  Volta).  The 
cUamte  is  much  healthier  than  that  «f  tlw  coast  distiicta,  and  the 
>  Blue  Book  on  AJHta  {WeOim  Coutj  (186$),  p.  333. 
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fever  e.\perienccd  is  of  a  milder  type.  The  rainfall  is  less  than  00 
the  Coast;  the  dry  season  lasts  from  November  (when  the 
harmattan  begins  to  blow)  to  March.  The  mean  temperature  at 
Gambaga  is  80°  F.,  the  mean  annual  rainfall  43  in.  The  inhabi- 
tanu  were  ofllcially  estimated  in  1907  to  ounber  "at  least 
1,000,000."  The  Dagomba,  Dagartl,  GnmU,  KttigKfgi,  Moahi 
and  Zebarima,  Negro  or  Negroid  tribes,  conatUtite  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  and  Fuk,  Hausa  and  Yoruba  have  settled  as  traders  or 
cattle  raisers.  A  large  number  of  the  natives  arc  Moslcni::.  the 
rest  are  fetish  worshippers.  The  tribal  organization  is  nur,  n  t  a :  11  c  d 
by  the  British  authorities,  who  loun<l  compnr.ilivcly  little 
diiiiculiN  in  putiuiK  ;Ln  end  to  slave-raiding  and  gaining  the 
coniidence  uf  the  chiefs.  Tcahied  by  BtitiiholEicai,  the  natives 
make  excellent  soldiers. 

Agriculture  and  Trade.-  -The  chief  crops  are  mai/e,  jiniru.i  c. nn. 
miUct,  vam»,  rice,  beann.  gruuiulnuts,  tobacco  and  cotton.  Cotton  is 
grown  m  most  parts  of  the  iirota^tantei  the  soil  aad  diawtcin  many 
dutricts  being  very  suitable  for  its  cutuvatioo.  Rubber  Is  found  in 
the  north-western  reBions._  When  the  protectorate  was  assumed  by 
Great  Britain  the  Territories  were  singiitarly  destitute  of  fruit  trees. 
'I'lic  r?riti'i1i  have  :ntroi!ii(  ed  !he  orani^e,  fitron,  lime,  guava,  miingo 
and  s"ur!.^j]>,  and  among  viLmt^  the  banan.c,  pine-apjile  and  p.ipaw. 
A  large  nunibi  r  of  vegetables  and  flowers  have  also  been  introduced 
by  the  administration. 

Stocir-raising  is  carried  on  extensivelv,  and  besides  oxen  and  »heep 
there  are  lacge  numbers  of  horses  and  donkeys  in  the  Territories. 
The  chief  espdfts  are  cattle,  dawa-davm  (a  favourite  flavouring 
m.ittcr  for  soup  amoni;  the  .Xihanti  and  otlier  tri!i«»ii)  and  shea* 
1-iutter — the  latter  used  in  eookiiii;  and  ai  an  illuminant.  The 
principal  imports  arc  kola-nut.i,  salt  and  cotton  goods.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  European  goods  imported  is  German  and  comes 
through  Togoland.  The  administratioa  Indcs  a  tax  on  traders' 
caravans,  and  in  return  ensures  the  safety  of  the  roads.  This  tax  is 
the  chief  local  source  of  revenue.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
Territories,  as  well  as  statistics  of  trade,  arc  included  in  those  of  rhc 
tlold  Coast. 

Gold  exists  in  quartz  formation,  chiefly  in  the  valley  of  the  Black 
Volu,  and  >s  found  equally  on  the  British  and  French  sides  of  the 

frontier. 

7  i';.  ?ij: — The  hcadqutrtsn  of  the  administration  arc  at  Taraale 
i  iu  r.iinari),  a  town  intliecentnof  the  Dagomba  countr>'  east  of  the 
Wh^te  \  i  lit  I  am!  .^00  m.  N.E.  of  Kumasi.  Its  inhabitants  arc  keen 
ir.nieri.  ar.d  it  f  irms  a  distributing  centre  for  the  whole  protectorate, 
f iaiid:a;;a,  an  ini]>:irtn«»t  enmmerria!  cfntrc  and  from  l8<17  to  1(707 
tl'.e  seat  ut  K"vernniei:t,  1.1  in  Manipru.'-i,  the  northn^t  cornci  ut  ihc 
protectorate  and  U  85  m.  N..\.K.  of  Tamalc.  .A  hundred  and  lorty 
miles  due  south  of  Gambaga  is  Salaga.  This  town  is  situated  of  the 
caravan  route  from  the  Hauaa  states  to  Ashanti,  and  has  a  consider' 
able  trade  in  kola-nuts,  iihea-butter  and  salt.  On  the  White  Volta, 
midway  between  Gambaga  and  Salaga,  is  the  thriving  town  of 
DilKiva.  On  the  western  frontirr  arp  Bob  (Raiile)  and  \Va.  They 
carry  ■ni  an  <  \tei»sive  trade  with  lluntiiku,  the  >:a])ital  of  Jaman,  and 
Other  places  in  the  Ivory  Coast  colony.  In  all  the  towns  the  jpopula- 
tion  faiigely  eonsistsof  aliens-'4f«uia,  Ashanti.  Mandingoa,  sc. 

CMiMMtMinifiPiw.— Lade  of  easy  communication  with  the  tea 
hinders  the  development  of  the  court  r-  T'l  ■  ancient  caravan  routes 
have  been,  however,  supplemented  1  i-i  built  by  the  British, 
who  have  further  organized  a  serx-ice  i  f  Iwttis  on  the  Vo!la  l  arge 
cargo  boats,  chiefly  la  tin  w  it!:  --dt,  .i-A  ctid  that  riwr  from  Add.ih  to 
Ycji  and  Daboya.  From  V  cji,  the  port  of  Salaga,  a  good  road,  150 
m.  long,  has  been  made  to  Gambaga.  There  it  also  a  river  service 
from  \  eji  to  Lungoro  on  the  Black  Volta.  the  port  of  Kintampo,  in 
northern  Aahami.  There  b  a  complete  telegraphic  system  connect- 
ing the  towns  of  the  prolectocste  with  KuoMf  and  the  Gold  Coast 
porta. 

fftitory.— It  was  not  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century 
that  the  omintry  immediately  north  of  Ashanti  became  known 
to  Europeans.    The  first  step  forward  was  made  by  Alonsieur 

M.  J.  Honn at  fone  of  the  Kumasi  captives,  see  Asii.vNii)  who, 
asctiiding  the  Volta,  reac'ieif  Sa!aj;a  <!R75-i876).  In  iS8j 
Captain  R.  La  Trobe  honsdalc.  an  ottiier  in  liritiidi  roloidal 
service,  went  farther,  viiitiug  Vendi  in  tiie  north  and  Boniuku 
in  the  west.  Two  years  later  Captain  Brandon  Kirby  made  his 
way  to  Kintampo.  In  1887-188Q  Captain  L.  G.  Binger.  a  French 
officer,  traversed  the  country  from  north  to  south.  Thereafter 
the  whole  region  waa  visited  by  Britiah*  French  and  German 
political  missiona.  Prominent  among  tim  Britirii  afcots  waa 
Mr  George  E.  Ferguson,  «  native  of  West  Africa,  who  bad 
previously  explored  northern  Ashanti.   Between  i8<i;  and  1897 

FergUiviK  I  oricludeil  .^i-ver.d  treaties  guarding;  British  interests. 
In  1897  Lieutenant  Henderson  and  Ferguson  occupied  Wa,  where 
thqr  were  attacked  by  the  ufat  of  Samoiy  (tee  Sbvbgal,  i  s). 
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Henderson,  who  had  gone  to  the  iofa  camp  to  parley,  was 
held  prisoner  for  some  time,  while  Ferguson  was  lulled.  Mean- 
time negotiations  were  opened  in  Eiiro[:H;  to  settle  the  spheres 
01  inJluence  of  the  respective  countries.  (The  Anglo-French 
agreement  of  1889  had  fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  hinterlands 
of  the  French  colony  of  the  Ivory  Coast  and  the  British  colony 
of  the  Gold  Coast  as  far  as  9°  N.  only.)  A  period  of  considerable 
tension,  arising  from  the  proximity  of  British  and  French  troops 
in  the  disputed  territory,  was  ended  by  the  signature  of  a  convcn- 
tSoii  in  Paris  (14th  of  June  189S),  in  which  the  western  and 
northan  bonndana  woe  'H'"*^  The  Britiili  abandoned 
their  daun  to  the  tmportant  fmn  lod  diitrict  of  Wagadugu 
in  the  north.  In  the  following  year  (14th  of  November  1899) 
an  agreement  defining  the  eastern  frontier  was  cooduded  with 
Germany.  Previously  a  square  block  of  territory  to  the  north 
of  8°  N.  had  been  regarded  as  neutral,  both  by  Britain  and 
Germany.  This  was  in  virtue  of  an  arrangement  m.-ide  in  iS.SS. 
By  the  i8gg  convention  the  neutral  zone  was  parcelled  out 
between  the  two  powers.  The  delimitatioo  oC  ttie  ffontiers 
agreed  upon  took  place  during  1900-1904. 

In  1897  the  Northern  Territories  were  constituted  a  .•«;parate 
dbtiiet  «f  the  Gold  Coast  hintniand,  and  were  placed  in  charge 
of  •driefooBUBlMiooer.  Cotond  H.  P.  Ndcthcott  (killed  in  the 
Beer  War,  1899-1903)  wae  tke  int  comnJsatoiwr  and  om- 
wiawdant  of  the  tioopa.  RewasaucoecdedbsrCol.  A.  H.  Menu. 
In  iQoi  the  Territories  were  made  a  distinct  administration, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  of  the  Gold  Coast  colony. 
The  government  was  at  nrsl  of  a  senii-rnilitary  eharatter,  but  in 
lp07  a  civilian  stati  was  apfxiinted  to  carry  on  the  administration, 
and  a  force  of  armed  constabulary  replaced  the  ircxips  which 
had  been  stationed  in  the  protectorate  and  which  were  then 
disbanded.  The  prosperity  of  the  oooBtiy  under  British  ad- 
ministration has  been  marked. 

BiBUOcmAPBT.— A  good  summary  of  the  condition  and  hittorv  of 
the  colony  to  the  close  of  the  loth  century-  will  be  found  in  vol.  3, 
"  West  Africa,"  of  the  Ilistorical  Gtography  of  the  ISritish  Empire  by 
f"  P.  I-ii  a«.  (Jnd  cd.,  Oxford.  l'>iX)).  For  current  infiirnvitinn  s<'e 
till-  1'.-  j','  !.Vi,i(.'  Civil  Serviir  I.isI  [l.ondun.  yi;irl\  ,i.  the  .innual  Blue 
Books  published  in  the  colony,  and  the  annual  Report  i»»ue<l  liy  the 
Coleiiial  Oftce^  London.  For  fuller  infomation  comult  the  Repori 
from  Ikt  Sdea  Cmrndke  on  Africa  (Walern  Coast)  (London,  ia65), 
a  mine  of  valuable  information ;  T%e  Gold  Coast,  Past  and  Prrseni, 
by  G.  Macdorvald  (London,  1898);  History  of  the  Cold  Coast  and 
Ashanti.  by  C.  C.  Rcindorf,  a  native  paiitor'(Ba«>l,  iRg.S);  History 
of  the  Gold  Coast,  by  Col.  A.  B.  Ellis  (London.  181^3);  U'ijn(,''  r!ni;i  m 
West  Africa  (London,  1863)  and  To  the  Gold  Coast  for  Gold  (London, 
1883),  both  by  Sir  RJcham  Burton.  Of  the  earlier  bonk.s  the  most 
notable  are  Tnt  Golden  Coast  or  a  Description  of  Guinnty  together  with 
a  nrffffiwi  0}  such  persons  as  got  wonderful  estates  by  their  trade  thither 
jLoadon,  1665),  and  A  New  and  Accurate  Description  of  the  Coast  of 
fMrfMB  written  (in  Dutch)  by  Willem  Rosm.in.  chief  factor  for  the 
Dotehat  Elmina  (Eng,  trans,,  jnd  c-d  ,  17.^1 ).  Fur  a  ruinplcte  survcv- 
of  the  Gold  (!oast  under  Dutch  control  sec  "  Die  Niedcrliindisch 
Wcst-lndischc  Cooipagllie  an  der  Gold-Ktiitte  "  by  J.  G.  Doorman 
in  rijds  Indische  Tool-.  Land-  en  Volkenk,  vol.  40  (1898).  For 
ethnography,  religion,  law,  &c.,  consult  Tke  Land  of  Fetifh  (London, 
1883)  and  The  fshi-speoking  Peoples  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
(London,  1887).  both  hv  Col.  .\.  B.  Elli«;  Fnnli  Custtmnry  f.n-j;  I'jnd 
cd.,  London,  1901)  and  Fanti  Law  Repori  {l.ondnn.  I'^mj.  l)otl-.  l;v 
j.  M.  Swirbah.  Thc5/rWfA  of  the  Forestry  of  West  Africa  by  Sir  Alfrwl 
Moloney  (London,  1887)  contains  a  comprchensiw  list  of  ix'onomic 
plants.  Sec  also  Report  on  Economic  A  gricnlture  on  the  Cold  Coast 
(Colonial  Office  Reports,  No.  110,  i8<)ci),  and  Papers  rtlating  to  the 
Conttruetion  of  Railways  in  .  .  .  the  Gold  Coast  {London,  1004). 
The  best  map  is  that  of  Major  P.  G.  (;ugKi!il>crg,  over  70  shrrt?, 
scale  I  ;  125.000  (London,  Kjo;  iiK»/).  There  isau'.i:  Oliue  tn.i|nin 
the  scale  I  :  1 ,000,000  in  one  nheet.  S<'<*  also  the  works  quoted  under 
ASHASTI- 

For  the  Northern  Territories  see  L.  G.  Bingcr,  Du  Niger  au  Golfe 
it  GeMf  (Paris,  i89s}>  •  tundard  authority;  H.  P.  Northcott. 
Ktpvn  on  Me  ilTwAam  Terrilories  of  the  Cold  Coast  (War  Office, 
London,  1899),  a  Valuable  compilation  summarizing  the  then  avail- 
able information.  Annual  Reports  on  the  protectorate  arc  issued  by 
the  British  Colonial  OflScp.  .\  map  on  the  scale  of  1  :  1,000.000  is 
i.*succl  tiv  the  War  Office.  (F.  R.  C.) 

GOLDEN,  a  city  and  the  county-scat  of  Jefferson  county, 
Colorado,  U.S.A.,  on  Clear  Creek  (fortncrly  called  the  Vasqucz 
fork  of  the  South  Platte),  about  14  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Denver. 
Pop.  (1890)  2383;  (1900)  J15J.  Golden  is  a  residential  suburb 
ef  Dnver,  served  hy  the  Colorado  ft  Southern,  the  Denver  & 


Intermountain  (electric),  and  the  Denver  &  North-Westen 

Electric  railways.  It  is  about  5700  ft.  above  sea-level.  About 
600  ft.  above  the  city  is  (?astlc  Rock,  with  an  amusement  park, 
and  W.  of  Golden  is  Lookout  Mountain,  a  natural  park  of  3400 
acres,  .^boul  i  m.  S.  of  the  city  is  a  state  industrial  school  for 
boys,  and  in  Golden  is  the  Colorado  State  School  of  Mines 
(opened  1874),  which  offers  courses  in  mining  engineering  and 
metallurgical  engineering.  The  Independent  Pyritic  Sndtec 
is  at  Ckilden,  and  among  the  city's  manufactuiea  are  potteiy, 
firebrick  and  tile,  made  from  dayi  found  near  by,  anid  flour. 
There  are  depoaits  of  coal,  copper  and  gold  in  the  vidaity. 
Tmil-farniing  and  the  growing  of  fruit  are  impoctaBt  induatiiea 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  first  settlement  hefe  was  a  gold 
mining  camp,  established  in  1859,  and  named  in  honour  of 
Tom  Golden,  one  of  the  pioneer  prospectors.  The  village  was 
laid  out  in  1S60,  and  Golden  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1865 
and  w.is  chartered  as  a  city  in  1870.  Golden  was  made  the 
capital  of  Colorado  Territory  in  186?,  and  several  sessions  for 
parts  of  sessions)  of  the  Assembly  were  held  here  between  1S64 
and  T.S68.  when  the  scat  of  government  was  formally  established 
at  Denver;  the  territorial  offices  of  Cdoiado,  boweVCT,  weiV 
at  Golden  on^in  1866-1867. 

OOUPBN  lOIil.  (Let.  Adb  Amea),  the  general  deslgnatioa 
of  aoy  diaiter  deoontcd  with  a  golden  aeal  or  Mts,  eftber  owing 
to  the  intriadc  fanportaace  of  its  contents,  or  to  the  rank  and 
dignity  of  the  bestowcr  or  the  recipient.  The  custom  of  thus 
giving  distinction  to  certain  documents  is  said  to  be  of  Byzantine 
origin,  thoUi;h  if  this  be  the  case  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  the 
word  employed  as  an  equivalent  for  golden  bull  in  Byzantine 
Greek  should  be  the  hybrid  xP^'<'o>5<'iXXoi'  (ci.  Codinus  Curo- 
palates,  6  luyas  'KoyoOirris  itardrrei  -4  xapd  tou  ^airiKfurt 
tttxrrtKKbutva  rpoarkyiiaTa  K«i  XpvaifiovyO^JX  irpds  t*  '  Pij7a'. 
SotXroi'ttS,  Kal  roirdpxow;  and  Anna  Comncna,  Alexiad,\ib.  iii.Sid 
XPi.woi3oi»Xfou  "Kirfov;  lib.  viiL,  XP^*^"^"^"  ^^ov).  In  Germany 
a  Golden  Bull  is  mentioned  uiider  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  the  Fowler 
in  ClbvnaM  CutiM,  IL  jt,  and  the  oldest  German  example,  if  it 
be  genuine,  dates  from  983.  At  UlSt  the  goldea  seal  was  formed 
after  the  t>T>c  of  a  solid  cdn,  bat  at  a  later  date,  whQe  the  golden 
surface  presented  to  the  eye  was  greatly  increased,  the  seal  waa 
really  compo!;cd  of  two  thin  metal  plates  filled  in  with  wax. 
The  number  of  golden  bulls  issued  by  the  imperial  chancery 
must  have  been  very  large;  the  city  of  Frankfort,  for  example, 
preserves  no  ft.vcr  than  eijjht. 

The  name,  houev  er,  has  become  practically  restricted  to  a  few 
documents  of  unasual  pnliiica!  importance,  the  golden  bull  of 
the  Empire,  the  golden  bull  of  Brabant,  the  golden  bull  of 
Hungary  and  the  golden  bull  of  Milan — and  of  these  the  first 
is  undoubtedly  tke  Golden  Bull  par  excdhnce.  The  main  object 
of  the  GoMcD  Bull  wis  to  provide  a  set  of  mks  for  the  election 
of  the  Gcnnib  kingly  orldi^  of  the  Romans,  as  thqr  an  called 
in  thb  document.  %ee  the  informal  estabKahment  of  the 
electoral  college  about  a  century  before  (see  ElBCTOIS),  vaiiooS 
disputes  had  taken  place  about  the  right  of  certain  princes  to 
vote  at  the  elections,  these  and  i  tliei  dilTiciiltics  having  arisen 
owing  to  the  absence  of  any  authcirUativc  ruling.  The  sjiiritual 
electors,  it  is  true,  had  exercised  their  votes  without  challenge, 
but  far  different  was  the  case  of  the  temporal  electors.  The 
families  ruling  in  Saxony  and  in  B.ivaria  had  been  divided  into 
two  main  branches  and,  as  the  German  states  had  not  yet 
acrcjited  the  principles  of  primogeniture,  it  was  uncertain  which 
member  of  the  divided  family  should  vote.  Thus,  both  the 
prince  mUng  in  Sue»Laiiea1}nt8  and  the  prince  ruling  in  Saxe- 
Wiitcnbng  dahned  the  vote,  and  the  two  brandies  of  the 
family  ot  Wtttebbach,  one  settled  in  Bavaria  and  the  other  in 
the  Rher,ish  palatinate,  were  similarly  at  variance,  while  the 
duke  of  Bavaria  also  claimed  the  vote  at  the  expense  of  the 
king  of  Bohemia.  Moreover,  there  had  been  several  disputed 
and  double  elections  to  the  German  crown  during  the  past 
century.  In  more  than  one  instance  a  prince,  cho.sen  by  a 
minority  of  the  electors,  had  claimed  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  king,  and  as  often  dvil  war  had  been  the  result.  LTnder  these 
drcumstanccs  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  determined  by  an 
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in  (he  future,  and  at  the  same  time-  to  add  to  hi«  «im  po«ec 
and  prestige,  especially  in  his  capacity  as  king  ot  Bohemia. 

Having  arranged  various  disputes  in  Germany,  and  having  in 
April  13SS  secured  his  coronation  in  Rome,  Charles  gave  instruc- 
tions for  Liu-  bull  lo  Ul'  iltiiwn  up.  It  is  uncertain  who  is  respon- 
sible for  iis  aciu  il  toiiipoiilion.  The  honour  h.i^  Viccn  assigned 
lo  Harioli.i  oi  Siiisoferrato,  pii):i.-s5<ir  i>f  luw  .a  I'isa  .inil  I'l-rugia. 
lo  liic  inipetial  secretao',  Rudolph  of  Friedbcrg,  and  cvi  n  10 
the  emperor  himself,  but  there  is  no  v,ilid  authority  for  kiviiir 
it  to  any  one  of  tbe  three  in  profcnjno;  to  the  others.  In  its 
ficEt  form  the  bull  was  promolgated  at  the  diet  of  Nuremberg 
cm  the  loth  «f  Jamtaty  1356,  but  it  was  not  accepted  by  the 
princes  until  aome  Modifications  had  been  introduced,  and  in 
its  final  (ocm  it  waa  iSMied  at  the  diet  of  Meta  on  the  35th  of 
December  lolbwiiig, 

The  text  of  the  Golden  Bull  consists  of  a  prologue  and  of 
thirty-one  chapters.  Some  lines  of  verse  invoking  the  aid  of 
Alniiplity  Gim]  ^Ti-  follnwi-tl  by  a  rh>'iorii-.il  si.ucment  of  the 
evils  whirh  arise  from  disionl  ami  division,  illustrations  being 
l.ikiii  fruni  .\i'..im,  who  was  divided  from  ob<-diLrj<  l-  and  thus  fell, 
and  from  Helen  of  Troy  wlio  was  divided  from  her  husband. 
The  early  chapters  are  mainly  concerned  with  -kiails  of  the 
elaborate  ceremonies  which  arc  lo  be  obscr  .  cd  ua  the  occasion 
of  an  election.  The  number  of  electors  is  fixe  1  ui  b-t  v  en,  the  duke 
of  Sue-Wittenbeis«  not  the  duke  of  Saxc-Laucnburg,  leoeivitig 
the  Samn  votCi  and  the  count  palatine,  not  the  duke  of  Bavaria, 
obtaininc  the  vote  ol  tJie  Wittcbhachs.  The  clectois  were  ar- 
ranged in  order  of  precedence  thus:  the  aichbiihopa  <rf  Mainz, 
of  Trier  and  of  Cologne,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  qui  inter  ekclores 
lakos  ex  regiat  dignitatis  f<isti%io  jure  el  mcrila  obtinel  primaliam, 
thf  touiil  palatini'  ol  ;hc  Rhine,  the  duke  of  Saxony  ;ind  ihe 
marfirave  ot  Urandcaburg.  The  ihree  arehbishups  were  respee- 
livcly  .ir eh -chancellors  of  the  three  priiieipal  divisions  of  l he- 
Empire,  t.ermaiiy.  Ari«5  and  Italy,  and  ihe  lout  secular  electors 
each  held  an  oflice  in  ;l'.e  imperial  house-huld,  the  functions  of 
which  they  were  expected  to  discharge  on  great  occasions. 
The  king  of  Bohemia  was  the  arch-cupbcarcr,  the  count  palatine 
was  the  arch-stewaid  {dttpifcr),  the  duke  of  Saxony  was  arch- 
marshal,  and  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg  was  ardi-chaoibcT- 
laln.  Ilie  work  oi  summoning  the  dficton  and  ofpiealdiQg  over 
their  deiibenujoDa  fdl  to  the  aicbbitbop  <d  Maim,  but  il  he 
failed  to  dischaigrthisduty  tbe  decton  were  to  aasemble  without 
summons  within  three  months  of  the  death  of  a  king.  Elections 
were  to  be  held  at  Frankfort  ;  ihey  were  to  be  decided  by  a 
majority  of  vuitt.,  arid  the  Lvjl'setjueni  coronation  at  Aix-!a- 
ChapcUc  was  to  be  perionrjed  Ijy  ihe  archl.iisiiop  of  Coloj;:ie. 
During  a  vacancy  in  the  Liinpiie  tlie  wotk  oi  arlt'.unisteiiriK  che 
greater  part  oi  (.lerrtuuiy  etiirusnd  to  the  count  [j.ii.uine 
of  the  KJiinc,  ihe  duke  of  Saxony  being  rc^nsiblc,  however, 
for  the  government  of  Smay,  or  latlm  for  the  dbtiicts  «(i 
Soxuuea  jura  atnatUur. 

The  chjef  Ksult  of  tbe  bull  was  to  add  greatly  to  the  power  ot 
the  elecian;  for,  to  quoto  Btycc  {Holy  Jtmm  £m^e),  it 

confeiied  and  legaSaed  tbe  independence  of  tlie  dectois  and 
the  powerkssncss  of  the  crown."  To  theae  princes  were  given 
aoverdgn  rights  in  their  dominions,  wliich  were  declared  in- 
divijiljie  and  were  to  ;>a-is  aeeoriiiii>;  lo  the  rule  of  primogeniture. 
Excejit  in  extreme  cases,  tlieie  was  to  bc  no  appeal  from  the 
scnleni  e>  <>{  1  lu  ir  t  rilcjrials,  and  they  were  conlirmi  d  ir.  the  riKht 
of  (.oining  mciiit-y,  of  lakiUg  tolls,  and  in  oilier  privilrp;(-s,  while 
conspirators  against  their  lives  were  to  suffer  the  penalties  of 
treason.  One  clause  gave  special  rights  and  immunitie.  lo  the 
king  of  Bohemia,  who,  ii  must  bc  remembered,  at  this  time  was 
Charles  himself,  and  others  enjoined  the  observance  of  the  public 
peace.  Provision  waamadefcwan  annual  meeting  »f  thedectons, 
to  be  bdd  at  Meta  four  weeks  after  Easter,  when  nwtteis  pro 
iom  <l  wImI;  c«HMM(iMf  were  to  be  diaCHSsed.  TliisaiTangement, 
however,  was  not  carried  out,  althffiigh  tlie electon met  occasion- 
ally. Another  clause  forbade  the  cities  to  receive  Pfahlbiirger, 
i.e.  forbade  them  to  take  men  dwelling  outside  their  walls  ur.dcr 
tbcii  protection,   it  may  bc  noud  that  there  is  no  admission 


whatever  that  tbe  dectko  of  •  Ung  needa  coBtonatioa  from 
the  pope. 

Tlie  Gdden  Bull  was  thus  a  great  victory  for  the  electors,  bat 

it  weakened  the  position  of  the  German  king  and  was  a  distinct 
humiliation  for  the  other  princes  and  for  the  cities.  The  status 
of  those  rulers  who  did  not  obtain  the  electoral  privdefie  was 
lowered  by  this  very  fact,  and  the  rcgulat.ions  al>oui  tlie  i'uihl- 
bUrger,  together  with  the  prohibition  oi  new  leagues  and  associa- 
tions, struck  a  severe  blow  at  the  citii*.  The  German  iun^  were 
elected  according  to  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  bull  until 
the  dissolution  of  the  Empire  in  1806.  At  &rU  tbe  document 
was  known  simply  as  the  Lex  Carolina;  but  gradually  tbe  name 
of  the  Book  with  the  Golden  Bull  came  into  use,  and  the  present 
elliptical  title  was  suficiently  established  by  14x7  to  bc  oi&cUUy 
employed  in  a  disner  by  King  Sigismund.  Tbe  odgbial  auto- 
graph was  oommitted  to  the  care  of  the  elector  of  Mains,  and  It 
was  preserved  in  the  aicbivea  at  Mains  till  1789.  Official  tran* 
scripts  were  probably  furnished  to  each  of  tbe  seven  electors  at 
the  time  of  the  promulgation,  and  before  long  many  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Empire  secircd  copies  for  themselves.  The 
transcript  which  belonged  to  the  elector  of  I'ni-r  is  pieserved  in 
the  state  archives  at  StuttRart.  that  of  the  e!c<  -.or  oi  Cologne  in 
the  court  library  at  Darmst.idi,  and  that  of  thi:  king  of  Bohemia 
in  the  imperial  archives  at  Vienna.  Berlin,  2h(unich  and  Dresden 
also  boast  the  posscssicm  ai  an  cihsctoial  transcript;  and  the 
town  of  Kitzingen  has  a  contemporary  copy  in  its  municipal 
archives.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  good  teaaon  to  doubt 
the  genuineness  of  moM,  of  theae  so-called  original  transcripts. 
But  perhaps  the  best  known  example  is  that  of  Prankfort-on* 
Main,  which  was  procured  from  the  imperial  chancery  in  1366, 
and  is  adorned  with  a  golden  seal  like  the  original.    Xot  only 

was  it  rej;uiarly  (juoled  as  ihc  induMit.ihle  authority  in  regard 
lo  the  election  of  the  cm|jcrors  in  Frankfort  itself,  but  it 
was  from  time  to  time  oflkislly  oonsulted  by  memben  of  the 

Eniuire. 

The  manuscript  consists  of  43  leaves  of  parchment  of  mrdium 
nuality,  each  measuring  about  lol  in.  in  height  by  7i  in  breadth. 
The  sell  is  of  the  plate  and  wax  type.  On  the  obverse  appc-ir.*  a 
figure  of  the  emperor  seated  on  his  throne,  with  the  sceptre  in  his 
rislit  liand  a:id  the  globe  in  his  left;  a  shield,  with  the  crowned 
imixrial  eaj;lr.  occupies  the  space  on  the  one  side  of  the  thronu.  .ind 
a  corres?x)ndinf;  shield,  with  the  crowiTwI  Bohemian  lion  with  two 
tail^,  oecupii's  the  sp.ice  on  tlie  other  sitle;  and  round  the  margin 
run^  the  l^-gcnd,  KartUus  quarlus  divina /avente  elementia,  Romanorum 
imperalor  semttr  AttiUMutt  Bolmiat  r*x.  On  the  reverse  is  a  castle, 
with  the  worat  Awta  Roma  oa  the  gate,  and  the  circumscription 
rc.vU,  Roma cabutmundireeitorbiifrenarolundi.  The  original  Latin 
le\t  r)(  the  bull  wa»  printed  at  Nuremberg  by  Fricdrich  Crcussncr  in 
1474,  anrl  a  scrrmd  pclitionhy  Anthonius  Kohur]gcr  (d.  153J)  appeared 
at  (iu  s.inu-  pl.ii  e  in  1477.  Sirtce  that  time  it  has  btx-n  frequently 
reprinted  from  various  manuK;rij>t8and  collections.  M.Gotdast  gave 
the  Palatine  text,  compaied  with  those  of  Bohemia  and  KrankTort. 
in  hb  CUiKHocoHjtUMtwiumttitium  imperiaiium  (Frankfort,  161^). 
Another  is  to  bc  found  in  De  comitiis  imperii  of  O.  Panviniu»,  and  a 
third,  of  unknown  history,  la  prefixed  to  the  Cixlex  recessnum 
Imperii  (Mnin)-,  I5<)9,  and  again  1615)  The  Frankfort  text  appeared 
in  1742  Aurca  Bulla  secundum  exrmplur  originaie  FrankfurUnst, 
edited  bv  W.  C.  .MulU,  and  the  text  is  also  found  in  J.  J.  Schmausa, 
CarputjaHt  futUci,  edited  by  R.  von  llommcl  (Lcipeiii,  1794),  sod 
in  the  AusgewdhUe  Vrkuntten  sur  ErtauUrung  der  VtriistMngt' 
tgtdHthle  Deuiichlands  im  Miitelaller,  edited  bv  W>  Altinann  and 
E.  Bembcim  (Berlin,  and  again  1895)-  (>enoan  translation*, 
nonp  of  which,  however,  had  any  official  authoritv.  wf-rr  puhlishrd 
,it  Xurenilirr^  afj.jut  I474,  at  Venice  in  1476,  an<(  a:  Siras--l)ur>;  in 
14S5.  .^mong  the  earlier  commentators  on  the  ducumcnt  are 
HCasiisiusand  J.  Limnaeuswho  wrote /n  .4  ur^am  Bu/Zam  (Strassburg. 
I'jfjj  i.  The  student  will  find  a  good  account  of  the  older  literature 
nn  tlio  subject  in  C.  G.  Biener's  CommenUirii  de  mitine  el  progressu 
.'<'Hi7»  jurtwnaue  Germamiu  (17B7-179S).  Sec  also  J,  D.  von 
Otenschlagcr.  S'ruf  ErlduleruHgen  der  Guhlcnm  BuHf  (Frankfort  and 
Leipzig,  t76'i) :  H  ( ..  von  Thulemeycr,  L>i-  Bulla  .[urea.  Areetilea,  &c. 
(Heidelberg,  Iti^Jl;  J.  St  Pfittir,  !!isU'ns,he  F.ntwkkfluns)  der 
heuligen  StaalSVerfaJiuni  (.'<•<  !<-u!;fitrn  AVi^/iJ  (CtottinKen.  I7S(>- 
1787),  and  O.  Stoljbe,  GcsctiuiUe  der  deuiscken  RectUsqueiien  ^Brun*- 
wiclt,  1860-1864).  Among  the  more  modem  works  may  bc 
mentioned:  E.  Ncrger,  Die  Goldne  BMe  naeh  ihrem  Vrsprung 
(Gottingcn,  1877*.  O.  Jlahn,  I'rsprunr  und  Bedeutung  der  Coidnen 
BulU  (Bre'slau,  i(><i.Vi;  and  M.  G.  Schmidt,  Die  slaalsrethllicht 
.Amvriiiuiii  der  Goldnrn  UttUr  'Halle,  iSoj}).  Then?  is  .1  XTilitabIc 
cuot  ritintion  lo  the  suljjert  in  file  (Ju/-iirri''aminiUn^  zur  Grii'hichtr  der 
deuttchen  ReKksrer/assung,  edited  by  K.  Zcumcr  (Leipzig,  1704),  and 
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another  by  O.  Harnack  in  hi*  Das  KurfdrsUn  KoUetium  bis 
MUteJet tAlen  Jahrkundrrls  (G'lcsscn.i^).  ThereisaiiEagHih trans- 
lation of  tne  bull  in  E.  F.  Hendrrson's  Select  Historkat  IheumtfUs  of 
Ik  MMU  Afts  (London,  1903).  (A.  W.  U.') 

QOUmnnE,  «  wme  indiirriminately  grem  io  naiqr  putt 
of  Bittain  to  two  vny  dntinct  ipecies  <il  dncfca,  fraol  Iht  ikh 

yellow  colour  of  their  irides.  The  commoncat  Of  them— the 
Anas  fuligula  of  Linnaeus  auid  Puligula  cristala  of  most  modem 
ornithologists — is,  however,  usually  calicd  by  English  wrilirs 
the  tufted  iluck,  while  "  goliitn-cyc  "  is  rc^icrved  n\  booki  for 
the  A.  claii^ula  and  .1.  glaut-ion  of  Linnaeus,  who  did  not  know 
that  the  birds  be  so  namcii  were  but  examples  of  \hc  same 
species,  differing  only  in  age  or  sex;  and  to  this  day  many  fuwlers 
perpetuate  a  like  mistake,  deeming  the  "  Moriilon,"  whieh  i»  the 
female  or  young  male,  distinct  from  the  "  (iwideii-eye  "  or 
"  Raulc-winp  "  (a»  from  it*  noisy  flight  they  oftener  call  it), 
which  is  the  adult  nuk.  This  qiodesbeloagB  to  the  group  known 
•a  diving  ducks,  and  is  the  lype  of  the  veiy  wdl-maiked  genus 
CtoHgida  of  later  systematlsts,  which,  among  other  differences, 
has  the  posterior  end  of  the  sternum  prolonged  so  as  to  extend 
considerably  over,  and,  we  may  not  unreasonably  suppose, 
protect  the  belly — a  character  posiessed  in  a  still  greater  degree 
by  the  mergansers  {Mtrginat),  while  the  males  also  exhibit  in 
the  extraordinarily  developed  bony  lal)>Tinth  of  their  trachea 
and  stsmidvvay  enlargement  another  resemblance  to  the  mptnbers 
of  the  same  subfamily.  1  he  goldcn-cyc,  C.  f^Liuddii  of  mcidern 
writers,  has  its  home  in  the  northern  parts  of  both  hemispheres, 
whence  in  winter  it  migrates  southward;  but  as  it  is  one  of  the 
dudm  that  oonatutty  raortt  to  hollow  tiecs  for  tbo  purpose 
of  bneding  it  hudly  tnasceads  the  limit  of  the  Aictic  foresu 
on  eiiher  oootincDt.  So  w«U  known  Is  tUi  bahlt  to  the  people 
of  the  northern  districts  of  Scandltiavia,  that  they  very  oonunonly 
devise  artificial  nest-boxes  for  its  accommodation  and  tlwir  own 
profii.  Hollow  logs  of  wood  are  prepared,  the  top  and  bottom 
eluded,  and  a  hole  cut  in  the  side.  These  are  affixed  to  the  trunks 
01  living  trees  in  suiiabtc  pkces.  at  a  convenient  distance  from 
the  ground,  and,  being  readily  occupied  by  ilie  birtis  in  the  breed- 
ing-season, arc  regularly  robbed,  first  ol  the  numerous  eggs,  and 
finally  of  the  down  they  contain,  by  those  who  have  set  them  up. 

The  adult  male  golden-eye  is  a  very  beautiful  bird,  mostly 
black  above,  but  with  the  head,  which  is  slightly  crested,  reflect- 
ing rich  green  lighu,  a  large  oval  white  pntcfa  under  each  eye 
and  elongated  white  scapokn;  the  lower  paru  ate  wholly 
white  and  the  feet  bright  orange,  except  the  webs,  which  are 
dusky.  In  the  female  and  young  male,  dark  brown  replaces  the 
black,  the  cheek-spots  are  indistinct  and  the  elongated  white 
scapulars  wanting.  The  golden-eye  of  North  America  has  been 
by  some  authors  deemed  to  diiler,  and  has  been  named  C. 
americana,  but  apparently  on  insufucient  grounds.  NorLh 
America,  however,  has.  in  common  with  Iceland,  a  very  distinct 
species,  C  isiiindica,  often  called  Barrow's  duck,  which  is  but 
a  rare  straggler  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  never,  so  far 
as  known,  to  Britain.  In  Iceland  and  Greenland  it  is  the  only 
habitual  representative  of  the  genus,  and  it  occurs  from  thence 
to  the  Roclty  Monntaina,  Inbreeding-hafaitaitdifienfiomthe 
comDoner  spedes»  not  plnciag  its  eggs  hi  tw»holsa;  bat  bow 
far  this  difference  is  volustsjy  msy  be  donbted,  for  in  the 
countries  it  frequents  trees  arc  wanting.  Tt  is  a  larger  and 
stouter  bird,  and  in  the  male  the  white  check -patches  take  a  more 
crescentic  form,  while,  the  head  is  glossed  with  purple  rather 
than  green,  and  the  white  scapulars  are  not  cloiig.tted.  The  New- 
World  also  posses-ses  a  third  and  still  more  beautiful  species  of 
the  genus  in  C.  alhc.-.Ui.  known  in  books  as  the  butTel  heade<l  liuck, 
and  to  American  fowlers  as  the  "  spirit-duck  "  and  "  butter-ball  ' 
— the  former  name  being  applied  from  its  rapidity  in  diving,  and 
the  latter  from  its  exceeding  fatness  in  autumn.  This  is  of  small 
size,  but  the  lustre  of  the  feathers*  i.i  the  male  is  most  brilliant, 
whihiting  a  deep  plam-odouzed  gioaa  on  the  head.  It  breeds 
in  trees,  and  is  supposed  to  have  oocuntd  mace  than  once  in 
Britain.  (A.  N.) 

OOIAEN  FLKBGB,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  fleece  of  the 
lam  00  whkb  Fhdxus  and  Helle  escaped,  for  which  see 


AttCONAUTS.  For  the  modern  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  see 
Kmchthood  and  CuiVALav,  section  Orders  of  Knighthood. 

QOLDEN  HORDZ,  the  name  of  a  body  of  Tatars  wfao  in  the 
tniddle  of  the  13th  century  overran  a  great  portion  of  eastern 
Eiinpe  and  founded  in  Rnssin  the  Tatar  emplni  of  khaaata 
known  aa  the  Empize  oi  the  GotdsB  Horde  or  Western  Kipchaka. 
They  inva<lc<l  Europe  about  1337  under  the  leadership  of  Baia 
Khan,  a  younger  son  of  Juji,  eldest  son  o:  Jeiighiz  Khan,  passed 
over  Kus-sia  with  slaughter  and  destruction,  and  penetrated 
into  Sile--iia,  I'oland  and  Hungary,  liiuiUy  deleating  Henry  II., 
duke  o:  Silesia,  at  I.iegnitz  in  ihc  battle  known  as  the  WabL-latl 
ou  the  91b  of  April  i24r.  bo  costly  was  this  victory,  howe^'er, 
that  BSta,  finding  he  could  not  reduce  Xeustadt,  retraced  his 
steps  and  established  himself  in  hts  magnificent  tent  (whence 
the  name  "  golden" )  on  the  Volga.  The  new  sculcmcnt  was 
known as^tr  Orda  ("  Golden  Camp,"  whence  "  Golden  Htrdt "). 
Very  rapidly  the  powers  of  Baiu  cAended  over  the  Russian 
princes,  and  so  long  as  the  khanate  remained  ia  the  direct 
descent  hma  BitQ  nothing  occurred  to  check  the  growth  of  the 
empire.  The  names  of  Beta's  successors  are  Sartak  (1256), 
Bcrckc  (B.araka)  {1256-1266),  Manga-TimOt  (i 266-1280),  Tuda 
Mangu  (1280-1287),  I  ?)  Tula  liugbil  (1287-12^0),  TdktQ  (1290- 
1.512),  OzIh'R  1.340),  1  iti-Beg  (t340>,  Jani-Beg  (1.140- 

i;,57i.  The  <U:ath  of  J.ini-Beg,  however,  threw  the  empire  into 
confu.iion.  Bjrdi-lieg  (  Herdi- Heg)  only  rpigne<l  for  two  years, 
alter  which  two  rulers,  calling  themselves  sons  of  Jlnl-Beg 
occupied  the  throne  during  one  year.  I  rora  that  lime  (1359) 
till  1378  no  single  ruler  held  the  whole  empire  under  control, 
various  membets  of  the  other  branches  of  the  old  house  of  Jtljl 
assuming  the  title.  At  last  in  1378  TOkt<nish,  of  the  Eastern 
Xipehakg^  Buccecdwi  in  ouatlag  all  livala,  and  estaUiafang 
Mnsitf  aa  ralar  of  eastern  and  weateni  KIpdiafc.  For  A  dioM 
time  the  gkuy  of  the  Golden  Horde  was  KOCWed*  Wttfl  H  was 
finally  crushed  by  Timur  in  1395. 

Sec  further  MoNGors  and  Russia;  Sir  Henry  Howorth's  Hisloty 
0/  ike  AJottgois;  i>.  l^ne- Poole's  Mohamtiuuian  Dynasties  (1804), 
pp.  222-231 ;  for  the  relations  of  the  various  descendants  of  JengUSf 
aee  Stockvis,  Manuel  d'histcire,  vol.  i.  chap.  ix.  tabic  7. 

OOLOEN  ROD.  in  boUny,  the  popukr  name  for  Selidago 
virgatwea  (natural  order  Compositac),  a  native  of  Britain  and 
widely  distributed  in  the  north  temperate  region.  It  is  an  old- 
fashioned  iiorder-plant  flowering  from  July  to  September,  with 
an  ensct,  apaiin|fr4inacihad  atasa  nd  amall  btight-yelkiw 
clustered  beads  of  floweia.  It  grows  well  in  common  soil  and  is 
readily  propagated  by  division  in  the  spring  or  autumn. 

GOLDEN  ROSE  (rosa  aurca),  an  ornament  made  of  wrought 
gold  and  set  with  gems,  generally  sapphires,  which  is  blessed 
by  the  pope  on  the  fourth  '  I.^u-larr)  Sunday  of  Lent,  and  usually 
atltr wards  sent  as  a  mark  of  s[M-ci.d  favour  to  some  distinguished 
individual,  to  a  church,  or  a  eivd  community.  Formerly  it 
was  a  single  rose  ol  wrought  gold,  coloured  red,  but  the  form 
finally  adopted  is  a  thorny  branch  with  leaves  and  flowers,  the 
petals  of  which  are  decked  with  gCfltS,  surmounted  by  one 
principal  me.  The  origin  of  the  cuatom  is  obscure.  From  very 
early  timaa  popes  hnvo  given  ««ty  a  nseon  the  fourth  Sunday 
of  Lnt,  whence  the  name  Donfaiica  Roaa,  sometiaws  ^ven  to 
tUa  feast.  The  practice  of  blessing  and  sending  some  such 
symbol  {e.g.  eulnguie)  goes  back  to  the  earliest  Christian  antiquity, 
but  the  use  of  the  rose  itself  does  not  seem  to  go  fan  her  back  than 
the  liih  century.  According  to  some  authorliie.-,  it  wa^  used 
by  Leo  IX.  (1049-10^4),  but  m  any  ca.se  Pope  I'rban  II.  sent  one 
to  Fulk  of  Anjou  during  the  preparation.*  lor  the  lirsl  cru.-ade. 
Pope  Urban  \  .,  who  sent  a  golden  rose  to  Joanna  of  Naples  in 
1366,  is  alleged  to  have  been  the  first  to  deterrulne  that  one 
should  be  consecrated  annually.  Beginning  with  the  i6th 
century  there  went  regularly  with  the  rase  a  letter  relating  the 
reasons  why  it  was  sent,  and  reciting  the  meriu  and  virtues 
of  the  receiver.  When  the  change  was  made  from  the  fomt 
of  the  simple  rose  to  the  branch  is  uncertain.  The  rase  acot 
by  Innocent  IV.  in  1344  to  Count  Raymond  Berengar  IV.  of 
Provence  was  a  simple  flower  without  any  accessory  omaroentaF 
tion,  while  the  one  g^ven  by  Benedict  XI.  in  1303  or  1304  to  the 
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ctniri:h  of  St  Stephen  at  I'erugia  consisted  of  a  branch  garnished 
with  live  oi)eii  and  two  closed  rost'S  cnrichtJ  with  a  sapphire, 
the  whole  having  a  value  of  seventy  ducats.  The  value  of  the 
gUt  varied  accordfaig  t»  tlw  ehmrter  or  nak  ol  the  recipient. 
John  XXIL  gave  away  some  weighing  i»  or.,  and  worth 
from  £350  to  £325.  Among  the  recipients  of  this  honour  have 
bem  Hatry  VL  of  England,  1446;  James  IlL  of  ScoUud,  on 
nboin  the  iok  (made  by  Jacopo  Magnolio)  was  unifeiivil  by 
Innocent  VIII.;  James  IV.  of  Scotbnd;  Frederick  the  Wise, 
elector  of  Saxony,  who  received  a  rose  from  Leo  X.  in  1518; 
Henry  VIll.  of  England,  who  received  three,  the  last  from  Clement 
VII.  in  1524  (each  had  nine  branches,  and  rcstcr!  on  diiTerent 
forms  of  feet,  one  on  oxen,  the  second  on  acorns,  and  the  third  on 
lions);  Queen  Mary,  who  received  one  in  1555  from  Julius  III.; 
the  republic  of  Lucca,  so  fa%roured  by  Pius  IV.,  in  1564;  the 
Lateran  Basilica  by  Pius  V.  three  years  later;  the  sanctuary 
of  Loreto  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  Maria  Theresa,  queen  of 
Fniioe,  iriw  noeivcd  it  from  Clement  IX.  in  1668;  Maiy 
CaMota,  quMo  of  Pohad,  ban  Innocent  XI.  in  16840  neosni- 
tioa of  tihe deliverance  of  YleUMl by  ber  husbaad,  JOlU  Sctiirski ; 
BeneAct  XIII.  (1726)  presented  one  to  the  cathedral  of  (  ajn::t, 
and  in  1833  it  was  sent  by  Gregory  XVI.  to  the  church  of  St 
Mark's,  Venice.  In  more  recent  limes  it  was  sent  to  Napoleon  III. 
of  Frame,  the  empress  Eugenie,  and  ihe  (jueens  Isabella  II., 
Christina  (iS.Sh)  and  \'icloria  {i()ob)  of  Spain.  The  gift  of  the 
golden  rose  used  almost  invariably  to  accompany  the  coronation 
of  the  king  of  the  Romans.  If  in  any  particular  year  no  one  is 
OOnaldered  worthy  of  the  rose,  it  is  laid  up  in  the  Vatican. 

Some  of  the  most  famous  Itah'an  crolrismiths  have  been 
employed  in  making  the  euBer  toi>=--^.  ajiu  such  intrinsically 
vntuable  objects  have,  in  rommom  with  other  pricekfla  historical 
ewwqiles  ot  the  gnlifaniMii'  art,  fdund  their  wiy  to  the  mdtiiig' 
pot.  It  la,  therrfon,  not  aiicprisfng  that  the  aumher  of  caiitiag 
historic  specimens  is  very  smalL  "nieee  include  one  of  the  14th 
century  in  the  Chiny  Mus.eura,  Paris,  believed  to  have  been  sent 
by  Clement  V.  to  the  prince-bishop  of  Basel;  another  conferred 
in  145S  on  his  na"ivc  city  of  Sien.i  by  Pope  Pius  II.;  and  the 
ro5i'  liestowcd  upon  Siena  by  .Vkwander  N  IL,  a  son  of  lhat  tily, 
which  is  depicted  in  a  jtroccssion  in  a  frewi)  in  the  Palazzi.) 
Pubblico  al  Siena.  The  surviving  roses  of  more  rtxciit  date 
indade  that  pnsented  by  Benedict  XIII.  to  Capua  cathedral; 
the  rose  conferred  on  the  emptCSB  Caroline  by  Pius  VII.,  i8ig, 
M  Vienna;  one  of  1833  (QrcfOty  XVI.)  at  St  Mark's,  Venice; 
and  Pope  Leo  XIII.'s  rose  sent  to  Queen  Christina  of  Spain, 
which  Is  at  Madrid. 

Authorities. — Angd.)  Rocra,  A  urea  Rosa,  &c.  ("itio';  :  Busenclli, 
De  Rosa  A  urea.  Epistoiti  117  501;  torhal,  Im  Rosa  d,-  oro  (Madrid, 
18J0) ;  C.  Jont.  ia  Rose  d  or  dans  i'anliqui!^  ri  m  nwyrr:  lii;,-  fi'nrix, 
1893).  pp.  432-435;  Eugene  Muntz  in  Rnur  if  .r/  iit>i!:fi\  i  iom  ' 
aeries  v.  vol.  12  pp.  I-ll;  De  K.  Mel),  Le  I'ruM  (k  Charlies 

SlWW);  Marquis  die  Mac  Swiney  Mashanaglass,  Le  Portugal  tt  U 
ImW  Siige:  Let  Roses  d'or  encodes  par  Us  Papes  aux  roit  de 
Partlital  au  XVP  sihle  (1904);  Sir  C.  Young,  Ornaments  arid  Csfi 
emueenUed  by  the  Roman  Pontiffs:  Ike  Golden  Rose,  the  Cap  onil 
Sti'ard.i  prfffitirii  .'o  Sm-ereiens  of  England  and  Scotland  (1864). 

U.T.S.';  B.  A.J.) 

GOLDEN  RULE,  the  term  applied  in  all  European  languages 
to  the  rale  of  conduct  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament  (Matthew 
vU.  IS  and  Lake  vi.  31), "  whatsoever  ye  would  lhat  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,  for  tUt  is  the  htw  and  the 

prophets."  This  principle  has  often  been  stated  as  the  funda- 
mental precept  of  social  morality.   It  is  sometimes  put  negatively 

or  passively,  "  do  not  that  to  another  which  thou  wouktst  not 
have  '!one  to  thyself  *'  (cf.  Hobbcs,  I^athan,  xv.  70.  xvii.  8e>. 
but  it  should  be  ubserve<i  that  in  this  form  it  in-.pHes  merely 
abstention  from  evil  lioinK  In  either  form  the  precept  in  ordinary 
application  is  part  <if  a  hedonistic  s>-stem  of  ethics,  tlie  criterion 
of  action  being  strictly  uiilirari an  in  cbsrscter. 

Sec  H.  fiidftwick,  History  cj  Ethics  (5th' ed..  I90a)>  p.  1*7!  James 
Seth,  Ethical  Princiftes,  p.  9;  foil. 

CmLDPIBOf  a  town  and  the  oonnty-seat  of  Esmeralda 
county,  Nevada,  U.S.A.,  about  170  m.  S.E.  of  Cuson  City. 
Top.  (1908,  local  estimate),  10,000.  Itisservedfay  the  Tonopah 
ft  GoMfidd,  Lia  Vegu  ft  Tonopah,  and  Tboopah  ft  Tidewater 


rai!wa)'s.  The  town  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  abounding  in 
high  grade  gold  ores,  and  is  essentially  a  niiuing  camp.  The 
discovery  oi  gold  at  i'onopah,  about  3&  m.  i\.  of  Goldtield,  in 
1900  was  followed  by  its  discovery  at  Goldfield  in  1902  and  1903; 
in  1904  the  Goldfield  district  produced  about  Soo  tons  of  ore, 
which  yielded  $2,300,000  worth  of  gold,  or  30%  of  that  of  tiw 
state.  This  remarkable  production  caused  Goldfield  to  gmw 
rapidly,  and  it  soon  hecsme  tlie  largest  town  is  the  state.  In 
addition  to  the  mines,  there  are  large  reduction  works.  In  1907 
Goldfield  became  the  county-seat.  The  gold  output  in  1907  was 
$S,.)o-'<,,3o6 ;  in  loo.S,  $4..SSo,;5i.  Soon  after  mining  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale  began,  the  miners  organized  themselves  as  a  local 
branch  of  the  Western  t'ederation  of  Miners,  and  in  this  branch 
were  included  many  labourers  in  Goldfield  other  than  miners. 
Between  this  branch  and  the  mine-owners  there  arose  a  series  of 
more  or  less  serious  differences,  and  there  were  several  set  strikes 
— in  December  1906  and  January  1907,  fioff  U^ier  wages;  in 
March  and  April  1907,  bnause  Uie  inine««iica  refused  to 
discharge  caipeatem  who  were  mamheis  of  the  American  Federa» 
tioAotLaboitt't  but  didaot  bci«ig  to  tita  Western  IMerttion  of 
Mhters  or  to  the  bidustrial  Worken  of  (he  World  affiliated  with 
it,  this  last  organizalion  being,  as  a  result  of  the  strike,  forced 
out  of  Goldfield;  in  August  and  September  1907,  because  a 
rule  was  iriircjdured  at  some  of  ihe  mines  requiring  miners  to 
change-  their  clothing  before  entering  and  after  leaving  (he 
mines, — a  rule  made  necessary,  according  to  the  operator?,  by 
the  wholesale  stealing  (in  miners'  parlance,  "  high-grading  "} 
of  the  very  valuable  ore  (some  of  it  valued  at  as  high  as  tao  a 
pound) ;  and  in  November  and  December  1907,  because  some 
of  the  inin&owncrs,  avowedly  on  account  of  the  hard  times, 
adopted  a  syMem  of  payiqf  in  cashier's  checks.  Excepting 
ocGHNoal  attacks  upon  BonHiaioB  woikmen,  or  upon  penona 
nqipoaed  not  to  be  hi  qfupathy  with  the  mhierB'  union,  there 
had  been  no  serious  disturiisnce  in  Goldfield;  but  in  December 
1907,  Governor  Sparks,  at  the  instance  of  the  mine  owners, 
appealed  to  President  Roosevelt  to  send  I-ederal  troops  to 
Goldfield,  on  the  ground  that  the  situation  there  was  ominous, 
thnf  dcstnirtion  of  life  and  property  spcme<1  probable,  and  that 
t  he  si  ate  had  no  milit  ia  and  wouhl  be  powerless  to  m.iintain  order. 
President  Roosevelt  thereupon  (Decern tier  4th)  ordered  General 
Frederick  Funston,  commanding  the  Division  of  C.iJifornia,  at 
San  Francisco,  to  proceed  with  300  Federal  troops  to  Goldfield. 
The  troops  axrivcd  in  Goldfield  on  tbe  6th  of  December,  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  mine-owners  reduced  wages  and 
aimoanced  that  no  members  of  the  Western  Fedeiration  of  Mitwfs 
would  thereafter  be  empiayed  hi  the  mines.  Presideot  Roosevelt, 
becoming  convinced  that  conditions  had  not  warranted  Governor 
^^parl.s's  .ii>pe;d  for  Federal  assistance,  but  thai  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  might  nevcrlhelesi  lead  to  .sctiuua 
disorders,  consented  that  they  should  remain  for  a  short  time 
on  conditioTi  that  the  ?t,'<te  should  immHiatcly  organize  an 
adequate  militia  or  police  furcc.  .Accordingly,  a  S])e(ial  meetiiis 
of  the  legislature  was  immediately  called,  a  slate  police  force 
was  organized,  and  on  the  7th  of  March  igo8  the  troops  were 
withdrawn.  Thereafter  work  was  gradually  resumed  in  the 
mines,  the  contest  having  been  won  by  the  mine-owners. 

flOIAFINCB  (Ger.  GeUfin»),  the  Frmgiaa  tarduttis  tit 
Linnaeus  and  the  Canfaclu  detnu  of  falter  auAors,  an  extremely 
well-known  bird  found  over  the  greater  parts  of  Eiuope  and 
North  Africa,  and  eastwards  to  Pmia  and  Turkestan.  Its  gay 
plumage  is  matched  by  its  sprightly  nature;  and  together  they 
make  it  one  of  the  most  favourite  rage  birds  among  all  rl,^.ssi-<i. 
.V'i  a  soMg'-ter  it  is  indeed  surpasset!  by  many  other  sprries, 
but  its  docility  and  ready  attachment  to  its  master  or  mistress 
make  up  for  any  defect  in  its  vocal  powers.  In  some  parts  of 
England  the  traide  in  goldfinches  is  very  consHrraWe.    In  tS6o 

Mr  Husicy  reported  (Z«Ol.,  p.  7144)  the  average  annual  captures 

near  Worthing  tO  exceed  1 1,000  doeens — nearly  all  being  cock* 
birds;  and  a  witness  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 

Common?  in  iSr-;  sfntcd  that,  when  a  boy.  fie  coiM  take  forty 

'  The  more  common  German  name,  however,  is  Distelfink  (Thistle- 
Finch)  or  5llM|lte. 
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<k»au  in  a  momiag  near  Bri^itCBi.  In  Xhete  dMricU  and  otbcre 
the  number  ba«  become  mucb  reduced,  owing  doubtlcM  in  part 
to  tbe  fatal  practice  of  catching  tbe  birds  just  before  or  during 

the  breeding-season;  but  [)«rhaps  the  strongest  cause  of  their 
growing  btariily  is  iht-  ron.i:?.ii'.  bri-ul-Lirih-up  of  wa^tc  lands,  and 
the  cxtirpaliou  of  wcfils  I  parlii,ula.rl>  oi  the  order  Comfwiilac) 
essential  to  the  improved  system  ot  agriculture;  for  in  many 
parts  of  Siotlajui,  E;ist  Lothian  for  iristame,  where  fjoldtinches 
were  once  plentiful  as  sparrows,  they  art  now  oidy  rare 
Stragglers,  and  yet  there  they  have  not  been  thinned  by  netting. 
TkiNlgfa  foMfiochcs  may  occasionally  be  observed  in  the  coldest 
weather,  Incomparably  the  largest  number  leave  Britain  in 
autumn,  returning  in  spring,  and  resorting  to  gardens  and 
orchards  to  breed,  wfa^  the  lively  song  of  the  oock,  and  the 
bright  yellow  wings  of  both  sexes,  quickly  attnct  notioc.  The 
nest  is  a  beautifully  neat  structure,  often  placed  at  no  great 
height  from  the  ground,  but  generally  so  well  hidden  by  the 
leafy  bough  on  which  it  is  built  as  not  to  be  easily  found,  until, 
the  young  being  hatched,  the  constant  visits  of  the  p.ircnts  reveal 
its  s:;c.  When  the  broods  leave  the  nest  they  mnvr  into  the 
more  open  country,  and  frequenting  pastures,  commons,  he.alhs 
and  downs,  assemble  in  large  flocks  towards  the  end  of  summer. 
Eastward  of  the  range  of  the  present  species  its  place  is  tai^cn  by 
its  congener  C.  caniceps,  wiiidi  is  easily  recognized  by  wanting 
the  Uack  hood  and  white  anr-cmictt  of  the  British  bird.  lu 
ham  set  Ml  to  be  ia  Cottnl  Aaikf  but  it  moves  southward  in 
winter,  being  oomnioa  at  tbit  aeuoa  in  Cashmeie,  and  is  not 
ttofiequently  btoQght  for  wle  to  Ctkutta.  Thejxwtianof  the 
fans  Carduelis  in  the  family  FringUlidae  is  not  very  clear. 
Structurally  it  would  seem  to  have  some  relation  to  the  siskins 
[Chrysomitris),  though  the  members  of  the  two  groups  have  vciy 
different  habits,  and  perhaps  its  nearest  kinshif)  lies  with  the 
hawfinches  (C"oii.i.'/j.'-,j!/.^,Vj).    .Sec  Finch.  (A.N.) 

QOLDFISU  {(Jyprinus  or  Carassims  awatus),  a  small  fish 
bekMnlBt  to  the  CfftdaSA  f aadly, «  native  of  Qiam.  hot  nntnr- 


■  '  Tulescopc-fish. 

iBiad  in  other  coantftes.  In  the  wild  state  its  coiioan  do  not 
differ  from  those  of  a  Crudan  cup,  and  like  that  fish  it  is  tenadous 

of  life  and  easily  domesticated.  Albinos  seem  to  be  rather 
common;  and  as  in  other  fishes  (for  instance,  the  tench,  carp, 
eel,  flounder),  the  colour  of  most  of  these  albinos  is  a  bright 
orange  or  golden  yellow;  occasionally  even  this  shade  of  colour 
is  lost,  the  fish  being  more  or  less  pure  white  or  silvery.  The 
Chinese  have  domesticated  these  .\lbinos  for  a  long  time,  and 
by  careful  selection  have  succeeded  in  propagating  all  those 
strange  varieties,  and  even  monstrosities,  which  appear  in  every 
doBustic  animal.  In  some  individnib  the  denial  fin  ia  only 
bnK  it!  nnranl  kngth,  in  otlien  cottiely  ibieBt;  m  otben  the 
anal  fin  has  n  double  qiine;  in  othon  aU  the  fins  are  of  nearly 
dDHide  the  usual  length.  The  snout  is  frequently  malformed, 
giving  the  head  of  the  fish  an  appearance  similar  to  that  of  a 
buO-dog.  'Ihe  variety  must  liiphly  pri.'.cd  has  an  extremely 
short  snout,  eyes  which  almost  wholly  project  beyond  the  orbit, 
no  dorsal  &n,  and  a  very  long  three-  or  four-iobed  caudal  ba 
CTehieape-fidi). 


The  domestication  of  the  goMfiih  by  the  Chinese  dates  beck 
from  the  highest  antiqui^,  ead-tbey  wen  bttroduoed  into  Jepea 
at  the  hfgjiining  of  the  i6th  century;  but  the  date  of  their 

importation  into  Europe  is  still  uncertain.   The  great  German 

ichthyologist,  M.  E,  Bloch,  tliought  h<-  (olIi!  '.rake  it  back  in 
England  to  the  reign  of  Jau>es  1.,  whilst  olJier  authors  Iix  the 
date  at  i6gi.  li  appears  certain  that  they  were  brought  to 
France,  only  much  later,  as  a  present  to  Mme  de  Pompadour, 
although  the  dc  Goncourts,  the  historians  of  the  mistresses  of 
Louis  X\'.,  have  failed  to  trace  any  records  of  this  event.  The 
fish  has  since  spread  over  a  consideiable  part  of  Euiep^  end  in 
many  places  it  has  reverted  to  its  wild  condition.  In  many  paitn 
of  south-eastern  Asia,  in  Mauritius,  in  North  and  South  Africe, 
in  MedegMmr,  in  the  Asoies,  it  has  beoome  thoRwghly  -«^{™^ 
tited,  and  iuoocesfully  competes  with  tbe1nd«cBOHs  iicdiFWater 
fishes.  It  will  not  thrive  in  rivets;  in  large  ponds  it  readily 
reverts  to  the  coloration  of  the  original  wild  stock.  It  flourishes 
best  Ir.  snia!l  tar'.ks  and  fjoniis.  in  whirh  the  '.vali-r  is  constantly 
cluuiKiJig  and  dcKrs  not  freeze;  m  such  localities,  and  with  a  full 
supph  of  focHi,  which  consists  of  weetis.  rrumtjs  of  bread,  bran, 
worms,  small  crustaceans  and  insccU,  it  attains  to  a  length  of 
from  6  to  1 in.,  bleeding  leedily,  aooMtiaui  at  diSKent  tines 

of  the  same  year. 

60LDFUSS.  GEORO  AVMHT  (1782-1848),  German  paUcon- 
tologist,  bom  at  Thumau  near  Bayreuth  on  the  18th  of  Apdl 
1782,  was  educated  at  Erlangen,  where  he  graduated  FhJ>.  in 
1804  and  became  professor  of  lookigjr  in  lAit.  He  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  professor  of  miogy  and  mineralogy  in  tiK 
university  of  Bonn.  Aided  by  Count  G.  MUnster  he  issued  the 
important  Petrefacla  Cermaniae  (1826-1844),  a  work  which  was 
inti  niied  to  illustrate  the  invertebrate  fossils  of  Germany,  but  it 
was  left  incomplete  after  the  sponges,  corals,  crinoids,  echinids 
and  part  of  t  he  mollusca  had  been  figUTOd.  GoUfamdiedat  Bonn 
on  the  2nd  of  October  1848. 

OOLDIE,  SIR  GEORQE  DASHWOOD  TAUBMAN  (iK.,6-  ), 
English  administrator,  the  founder  of  Nigeria,  was  born  on  the 
.'oth  of  May  1846  at  the  Nunnery  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  bang  the 
yoimgeat  son  of  Licut.-Colonel  John  Taubman  Goldie-Taubman, 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Keys,  by  Us  second  wtfe  Carolhw, 
daughter  of  John  E.  Hoveden  of  Hemingford,  Cambrid|eilllie. 
Sir  George  resomed  Ids  petamil  name,  Goldie,  byioyalliaaKelB 
1 887.  He  was  educated  at  the  Royal  Mihtary  Acaden^,  Woot- 
n  ich,  and  for  about  two  years  held  a  commission  in  the  Royal 
F.ncircrrs,  lie  travelled  in  .all  parts  of  Africa,  gaining  an  ex- 
tensive kniiwKdgc  of  the  continent,  .and  first  visited  the  country 
of  the  Niger  in  1^77.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  adding  to  the 
British  empire  the  then  little  known  regions  of  the  lower  and 
middle  Niger,  and  for  over  twenty  years  his  cfTorts  were  devoted 
to  the  rtaliaation  of  this  conception.  The  method  by  which  he 
detennlned  to  work  was  the  revival  of  government  by  ch.artcrcd 
companies  within  the  empire — a  method  supposed  to  be  buried 
with  the  East  India  Company.  The  first  step  was  to  combine  aU 
British  uiinmerr,ial  inteieatsin  tbeNiger,aad  ti>fe  he  accomplished 
in  1879  wfaen  the  United  AfiicBnCoinpanjwaa  formed.  fotSSi 
Goldie  sought  a  charter  from  the  imperial  goremment  (the  ind 
Gladstone  ministry).  Objections  of  various  kinds  were  raised. 
To  meet  ;!i< n  'he  capital  of  the  company  (renamed  the  National 
African  t  ompaiiy }  was  increased  from  25,000  to  £1 .000.000,  and 
great  energy  was  displayed  in  founding  stations  on  the  Niger. 
At  this  time  French  traders,  encouraged  by  Gambetta.  established 
themselves  on  the  lower  river,  thus  rendering  it  dillicidl  for  the 
company  to  obtain  territorial  rights;  but  the  Frenchmen  were 
bought  out  in  18S4.  so  that  at  the  Beriin  eonfeienceon  Weet 
Africa  in  1885  Mr  Goldie,  present  as  an  expert  00  matters  relating 
to  tbe  river,  waa  abb  to- announce  that  on  the  knrar  Niger  tlie 
Britidi  flag  ahme  flew.  ItfeantiMe  the  Niger  coast  line  had  been 
placed  under  British  pmtection.  Through  Joseph  Thomson, 
David  Mcintosh,  D.  W.  Sargent.  J.  Flint,  William  Wallace, 
E.  Dangertield  and  numerous  other  agents,  over  400  political 

I treaties — drawn  up  by  Goldie  -were  n.i'ir  wi*h  the  chiefs  of  the 
lower  Niger  and  the  Hausa  states.  The  scruples  of  tbe  British 
gnvemment  bemg  overoome,  n  chatter  waa  at  length  gnnted 
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(July  i££6),  the  National  African  Company  becoming  the  Royal 
Niger  CooavHty,  with  Lord  Abcrdarc  as  governor  and  Goldie  as 
wce-ggwBOr.  In  189$,  on  Lord  Aberdue'a  deatii,  Galdie 
becune  lOvenMr  of  the  compnny,  iriioBe  dociiiiei  he  kid 
thrraslHnit. 

The  tittilding  up  of  Nigeria  u  a  British  state  had  to  be  carried 

on  in  face  of  further  difficulties  raised  by  French  travellers  with 
political  missions,  and  also  in  face  of  German  opposition.  From 
1884  to  l8f)0.  Prince  Bismarck  was  pcrsis'ont  .iiit.iC' misl ,  ;incl 
the  slrcnuoui  cllunj,  he  made  to  secure  tor  Germany  ihc  ba.siii  cf 
the  lower  Niger  and  Lake  Ch.id  were  even  more  dangerous 
to  Goldie's  schemes  oi  empire  than  the  ambitions  of  FraiKe. 
Herr  E.  R.  Flegel,  who  had  travelled  in  Nigeria  duriuK  18S  j  i  SS4 
under  the  auspices  of  the  British  company,  was  sent  out  in 
by  the  newly-forined  Gennan  Colonial  Society  to  secure  treaties 
for  Genaaay,  iriiidi  hsd  established  itself  at  Cameroon.  After 
Ilegel^  death  in  iSM  his  work  was  coalinucd  by  his  companion 
Suudingrr,  wUle  Herr  Hoenigsbeig  ««•  dopotdied  to  stir 
up  traidile  in  the  occupied  portions  of  the  Company's  territory,— 
or,  as  he  expressed  it, "  to  burst  up  the  charter."  He  was  finally 
arrested  at  Onitsha,  and,  after  trial  by  the  company's  supreme 
court  at  Asaba,  was  exywlled  the  country.  Prince  Bismarck  then 
sent  out  his  nephev.,  Herr  von  Pxtttkamer,  as  German  consul- 
gt-tu-ral  10  Nigeria,  with  orders  to  report  on  this  aflair,  and  when 
this  report  was  published  in  a  \Vh:te  Hook,  Hismarrk  dpmiindpd 
heavy  damages  from  the  company.  Mcjinwhile  Hismartk  main- 
tained constant  pressure  on  the  British  government  to  compd  ibc 
Royal  Niger  Company  to  a  division  of  spheres  of  influence,  where- 
by Great  Britain  wcmid  have  lost  a  third,  and  the  most  valuable 
part,  «f  the  company's  territory.  But  he  fell  from  power  in 
March  itkpe^  and  in  July  ibUoiring  Lard  Salisbury  ooaduded  the 
fmoiis  **  Heligoland  "  agieement  with  Gennany.  After  this 
event  the  aggressive  action  of  Germany  in  Nigeria  entirely  ceiued, 
and  the  door  was  opened  for  a  final  settlement  of  the  Nigeria- 
Cameroon  frontiers.  These  negotiations,  which  resulted  in  an 
agreement  in  i8o;5.were  initiated  by  tioldic  as  a  mcansof  arresting 
the  advance  01  Kra.nceintoNigeriafrom  the  direction  of  the  Congo. 
By  conceding  to  Germany  a  long  but  narrow  strip  of  territory 
between  .Adamawa  and  Lake  Chad,  to  which  she  hati  no  treaty 
claims,  a  barrier  was  raised  against  French  expeditions,  scmi- 
nlBtsry  and  semi-«xploratory,  which  sought  to  enter  Nigeria 
inm  the  esst.  Later  French  efforts  at  aggression  were  made 
fawn  the  wcsteni  at  Dahou^an  side,  despite  an  agreement 
oooduded  with  France  in  1890  respecting  the  northern  frontier. 

The  hoelJIity  of  certain  Fula  princes  led  the  oompany  to 
despatch,  in  1807,  an  expedition  against  the  Mihommcdan  states 
of  N  up<  and  lUorin.  This  expedition  was  organised  and  personally 
directed  by  f.oldie  .md  wascomplctcly  successful.  Internal  peace 
was  thus  secured,  but  in  the  following  year  the  differences  with 
France  in  regard  to  the  frontier  line  hec.xmc acute,  und  com]>clleti 
the  intervention  oi  the  British  government.  In  t!ie  neKutiatious 
which  ensued  Goldie  was  instrumental  in  preserv  ing  for  Great 
Britain  the  whole  of  the  navigable  stretch  oi  the  lower  Niger.  It 
was,  however,  evidently  impossible  for  a  chartered  company  to 
hold  its  own  against  tbestatc^upported  protectorates  of  France 
and  Germany,  and  in  consequence,  on  the  ist  of  January  iqoo, 
the  Royal  Niger  ConiMny  timnsferred  iu  territories  to  the  British 
government  for  the  sum  of  (j^Sfioa.  The  ceded  territory 
together  with  the  small  Niger  Coast  Protectorate,  already  under 
imperial  control,  was  formed  into  the  two  protectorates  of 
northern  and  southern  Nigeria  Iscc  further  XliaiKiA;. 

In  ii>o  ^-!i)04,  at  I  he  rcciuest  of  the  Chartered  Cotujmny  of 
South  Africa,  t.oUiic  visiteil  Rhodesia  and  examined  the  situation 
in  connexion  with  the  agitation  lor  sell-govcmment  by  the 
Rhodesians.  In  igoi- 1003  he  was  one  of  the  royal  t  onmi:tusioners 
who  inquired  into  the  military  preparations  for  the  war  tn  South 
Africa  (iSog-tgoi)  and  into  the  operations  up  to  the  occupation 
of  Pretoria,  and  in  1905-1906  was  a  member  of  the  toyal  com- 
misiion  iriiidi  inv«at%atcd  the  methods  of  ditpoaal  of  war  stores 
alter  peace  had  been  made.  In  1905  he  was  elected  pietident 
ol  the  Royal  Gec^phical  Society  and  held  that  oflifle  for  three 
yean.  IniffoShewaschoseaaoaUennanof theLondonCounty 


Council.  Goldie  was  created  K.C.M.G.  in  1887,  and  a  privy 
councillor  ia  1S9S.  He  became  an  F.R.S.,  honorary  D.C.L.  oif 
Oxford  University  (1897)  and  honorary  LL.D.  of  Camluidce 
(1807).  He  married  in  1870  Matilda  Catlierjnfl(d.ifl9K),dan^iter 
<A  John  William  Elliott  of  Wahefidd. 

OMINItt,  ABTHUR  (r.  1556^.  1605),  English  tianshtor,  igq 
of  John  Goldlng  of  Belchamp  St  Paul  and  Hadsted,  Essex,  one  of 
the  auditors  of  the  exchequer,  was  bom  probably  in  London 
alun.l  15.^6.  His  half-sister,  iMarg.iret.  married  John  de  Vere, 
ifi'h  carl  oi  Oxford.  In  1540  he  w.is  already  iii  the  service  of 
I'rotcttor  Somerset,  and  the  .statement  that  he  was  educated  at 
C.)uL-en'!>  CollcRc,  Camb.'-iiige.  lack.s  rorrolK)ration.  He  seems  to 
fiave  resided  lor  some  time  in  the  hou.se  of  -Sir  Wiiliam  Cecil,  in 

the  Strand,  with  bis  nephew,  the  poet,  the  t-th  pari  of  Oxford, 
whose  receiver  he  was,  for  two  of  his  dedications  are  dated  from 
Cecil  House.  Hit  chief  wotk  is  his  translation  of  Ovid.  Tkt 
FyrH  Power  Bmtitt  ef  P.  Oridius  Nasos  wwH  anfilW  Jffte- 
morphosis,  tratuiaUd  oule  of  Latin  into  Bt^Mtt  mtUr  (1965), 
was  supplemented  In  1567  by  a  translation  of  the  fifteen  books. 
Strangely  enough  the  translator  of  Ovid  was  a  man  of  strong 
Puritan  sympathies,  and  he  translated  many  of  the  works  of 
Calvin.  To  his  version  of  the  Melamor phases  he  prellied  a  long 
metrical  ejipianation  of  his  reasotis  for  coimideriiig  it  a  «urk 
of  edification,  fic  sets  forth  the  moral  which  he  supposes  to 
undrrlie  certain  of  the  stori»,  and  shows  how  the  pagan 
machinery  may  bc  brought  into  line  with  Christian  thought. 
It  was  from  Golding's  pages  that  many  of  the  Elizabethans  drew 
their  knowledge  d  daarical  mythology,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Shakespeare  was  well  acqushited  with  the  book.  GoMing 
translated  also  the  Cvmrntalari^  of  CaoMur  (1565),  Caltna'a 
commentaries  onthe  PiMlns  Usit),  kbaeiiwnaon  the  Gaktiaiis 
and  Ephesians,  on  Deutcnmoray  and  the  hook  of  Job,  Tfaoodore 
Bcsa's  TragtdU  of  Abrahams SacHjue  (i  $77)  and  the  De  Beveficiis 
of  Seneca  (1578).  He  completed  a  traitslation  begun  by  Sidney 
from  Philippe  de  Mornay,  .1  Wcrke  cunccrnutfi  lite  Trni'tusse  of 
tht  Chriitiiin  Rdipon  (1604).  His  only  original  work  is  a  prose 
Discourse  on  the  earthquake  of  i  ;So,  in  which  he  saw  a  judgment 
of  Cod  on  the  wickedness  of  his  time.  He  inherited  three  con- 
siderable estates  in  Ks.s<x.  the  greater  part  of  which  he  sold  in 
t  SQS-  The  last  trace  wc  have  of  Colding  is  contained  in  an  order 
dated  the  ijth  of  July  X605,  giving  Urn  lioeoce  to  print  oettaia 
of  his  works. 

eOUMmBH  (Lettish,  KtM^),  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Courland,  3$  ^  <*B  N-^-  of  Libau,  and  on 
Windau  river,  in  $6*  58' N.  and  3J*  E.  Pop.  (1897)  9733.  It 
has  woollen  mills,  needle  and  match  factories,  breweries  and 
distilleries,  a  college  for  tcachen,  and  ruins  oi  a  castle  of  the 
Teutonic  Knight'i,  built  in  i.:48  and  used  in  the  Ifth  centuiy  an 
the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Courland. 

GOLDMARK,  KARL  (1832-  ),  Hungarian  composer.  w,\s 
born  at  Keszthely-am-l'laltcnscc,  in  Hungary,  on  the  18th  of 
May  tS  i;.:.  His  father,  a  poor  cantor  in  the  local  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, was  unable  to  assist  to  any  extent  fanancially  in  the 
development  of  his  son's  talents.  Yet  in  the  household  much 
music  was  made,  and  on  a  cheap  violin  and  hone-made  flute, 
constructed  by  Goktmnrk  himself  from  reeds  cut  bom  the  river* 
bonk,  the  futnre  composer  lave  rem  to  his  nnskai  Ideaa.  Hin 
talent  was  iuBtered  Iqr  the  viOage  sdraobnaster,  by  whose  s^d 
he  was  able  to  enter  the  music-school  of  the  Oedcnburgcr  Veretn. 
Here  he  remained  but  a  short  time,  his  success  at  a  school  concert 
finally  determining  his  parents  to  allow  him  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  music  In  1S44.  then,  he  went  to  V  ietina,  where 
Jansa  tofik  up  his  cause  and  eventually  oi)tained  for  him  admis- 
sion to  the  conservatorium.  For  two  years  Goldmark  worked 
under  Jan.s;i  at  the  \  ioliri,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution, 
after  studymg  all  the  orchestral  instruments  he  obtained  an 
engagement  in  the  orchestra  at  Raab.  TheiO,  on  the  capitulation 
of  Raab,  he  was  to  have  been  shot  for  a  spy,  and  was  oidy  saved 
at  the  eleventh  hour  by  the  happy  arrival  of  a  foimer  oolottue. 
In  1S50  GoMmark  left  Raab  for  Vienna,  where  fn»t  Us  frtaid 
Mittrich  he  obtained  his  first  f«al  knowledge  of  the  dasaia. 
There, too^bedevotedbimsdftooompasitiMi.  la  1S57 GoMmark, 
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wlio  was  then  tatmed  in  tbe  KadHkcaur  band,  gave  a 
concert  of  hb  own  works  with  sath  Sttceeas  tUtal  his  fint  qiianet 

2itr;icte(!  very  gt  iiiral  nttention.  Then  followed  the  "  Sakun- 
ub  '  and  ■  remlusilci  "  overtures,  which  show  how  Wagner's 
influence  had  supcTvcncri  ujKjn  his  pruviou^  iloniination  by 
Mendelssohn,  and  the  (Irliphtful  "  Lamllichc  Hurhzrit  "  sym- 
phony, which  cayricii  his  fame  n^jruail.  Guliiniark's  rcpiU.-'.tion 
was  now  made,  and  very  largciy  increased  by  the  production 
at  Vienna  in  1875  of  his  first  and  best  opora,  Die  KOnigin  von 
Saba.  Over  this  opera  he  spent  seven  years.  lis  popularity 
b  still  almost  as  great  as  ever.  It  was  t'ollowed  in  November 
t4M»  also  at  Vienna,  by  MtrUn,  much  of  wiiich  has  been  re- 
written nnce  then.  A  thlid  open,  a  vemtaa  «f  IHckieuAi  OMkt 
on  the  Hearth,  was  given  by  the  Royal  Carl  Knaa  Company 
in  London  in  1900.  Ooldmark's  chamber  music  lias  not  made 
much  lasting  imjircnsion,  but  the  ovt-rlurcs  "  Im  Friihling," 
'■  rronuihcus  Hounfi,"  istul  "  Supho  ;irc  f;urly  well  known. 
A  "  prograir.rrc  "  scL'nis  cr-sciiiiai  :o  him.  In  opera  he  is  most 
certainly  at  his  l)csi,  and  as  cm  orchestral  colourist  he  ranks 
among  the  very  highest 

GOLDONI,  CARLO  (1707-1793),  Italian  dramatist,  the  real 
founder  of  modern  Italian  comedy,  was  born  at  Venice,  on  the 
S5th  of  f  ebnuuy  1707,  in  a  fine  house  near  St  Thomas's  church. 
His  father  Giulio  was  a  native  of  Modcna.  The  first  playthings 
of  the  future  witter  were  puppets  which  lie  made  dance;  the 
first  books  he  lead  were  plays,— among  othets,  the  comedies  of 
the  Florentine  Cicognini.  Later  he  received  a  stfll  stronger 
impression  from  the  Mandragora  of  MachiavcIIi.  At  eight  years 
old  he  had  tried  to  sketch  a  play.  His  father,  meanwhile,  had 
taken  his  degree  in  medicine  at  Rome  arnl  lixeii  himself  at 
Perugia,  where  he  made  his  son  join  him;  but,  having  soon 
quarrelled  with  his  c<illea>^es  in  medicine,  he  departed  for 
Chioggia,  leaving  his  son  to  the  care  uf  a  philosopher.  I'rofessor 
Caldini  of  Rimini.  The  young  Goldoni  soon  grew  tired  of  his 
life  at  Rimini,  and  ran  away  with  a  Venetian  company  of  players. 
Be  began  to  study  law  at  Venice,  then  went  to  continue  the 
(une  puraoit  at  Pavia,  but  at  tlutt  time  be  was  studying  the 
Greek  and  Latin  comic  poets  much  more  and  much  better  than 
hooia  ifaout  law.  "  I  Imve  nad  over  again,"  he  writes  in  Ills 
own  Memoirs,  "  the  Greek  and  Latb  poets,  and  I  have  told  to 
myself  that  I  should  like  to  imitate  them  in  their  style,  their 
plots,  their  i>rccision;  but  I  would  not  be  s.nisficd  unless  I 
succeeded  in  giving  more  interest  to  my  works,  happier  issues 
to  my  plots,  bc'ter  drawn  characters  and  more  genuine  comedy." 
For  a  satire  entitled  //  Colosso,  which  attacked  the  honour  of 
several  families  of  favia.  he  was  driven  from  that  town,  and 
went  first  to  study  with  the  jurisconsult  Morelli  at  Udine,  then 
to  talse  Ms  degree  in  law  at  Modena.  .After  having  worked 
aone  time  as  dcrk  in  the  chanceries  of  Chio|y^  and  Fdtre, 
hia  fadwr  bring  dead,  he  went  to  Venice,  to  exercise  there  lus 
praleadon  as  a  lawyer.  But  the  wish  to  write  for  the  stage 
was  always  strong  in  him,  and  he  tried  to  do  so;  he  made, 
however,  a  mistake  in  his  choice,  and  began  with  a  tragedy, 
Amuiasunlti,  which  was  represented  at  Milan  and  proved  a  failure. 
In  1 7;i4  he  wrote  another  tragedy,  BeJisario,  which,  though  not 
much  hettpr,  rhanced  nevertheless  to  plca.sc  the  public.  This 
hr.st  succef.s  encouraged  him  to  write  other  tragedies,  some  of 
which  were  weil  rcctivcd;  but  the  author  himself  .saw  clearly 
that  he  had  not  yet  found  hLs  proper  sphere,  and  that  a  radical 
dramatic  reform  was  absolutely  neces-sary  for  the  stage.  He 
wished  to  create  a  characteristic  comedy  in  Italy,  to  follow  the 
example  of  Moii^,  and  to  delineate  the  realities  of  sodal  life 
in  aa  natnral  a  manner  as  poiaible.  His  firel  essay  of  tliis  kind 
waj  Mmiuh  Ctrttum  (Momoio  the  Courtier),  written  in  the 
Venetian  dialect,  and  baaed  on  his  own  experience.  Other 
plays  followed — some  interesting  from  their  subject,  others 
from  the  characters;  the  best  of  that  period  arc — Le  Trenltidue 
Disgrazie  d'  Arlecchino,  La  Nolle  critica.  La  Bancarolla,  La 
Donna  di  Garho.  llavinR,  while  consul  of  Genoa  at  Venice, 
been  cheated  by  a  captain  of  Ragusa.  he  foundc<l  on  this  his 
play  L'Imposlorc.  At  Leghorn  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
comediatt  Medebnc,and  fidUowed  him  to  Venice,  with  Uscompany, 


for  which  he  liegan  to  write  his  best  plays.  Once  he  promised 
to  write  aiztaen  comedies  in  a  year,  and  kept  his  word ;  among 
thesiiteenaieaomeof  his  very  best,  such  as7/C^,//  Bugiardo, 
La  Famdt.  When  he  left  the  company  of  Medebac,  he  passed 
over  to  that  maintained  by  the  patrician  Vendramin,  continuing 
to  write  with  the  greatest  facility.  In  1761  he  was  called  to 
I'aris,  and  befon-  leaving  Venice  he  wrote  f.''j.i  diJir  tuliin,-  sere 
dt  Carm.Viiie  (<.)iie  of  the  Last  Nights  ot  Carnival),  an  allrgoncal 
comedy  in  which  he  said  good-bye  to  his  counlvy.  .\t  the  end 
of  the  representation  of  this  play,  the  theatre  resounded  wuh 
applause,  and  with  shouts  expressive  of  good  wishes.  Goldoni, 
at  this  proof  of  public  sympathy,  wept  as  a  child.  At  Paris, 
during  two  years,  he  wrote  comedies  for  the  Italian  actors;  then 
he  taught  Italian  to  the  royal  princeaiesi  and  for  the  wedding 
of  Loim  XVI.  and  ol  Uaiie  Antoinette  he  wrote  In  Fiencfa  one 
of  his  beat  oaaiediei»  I*  Brnmu  Ma^^^mO,  wMcb  wna  a  great 
success.  When  he  retired  fn>m  Paris  to  Versailles,  the  king 
made  him  a  gift  of  6000  francs,  am!  fixed  on  him  an  annual 
pension  of  i  joo  francs.  Il  was  al  Wrsailles  he  wrote  his  M emoirs, 
which  occupied  him  till  he  reached  his  eightieth  year.  The 
Revolution  deprived  him  all  at  onrp  of  his  modest  pension,  and 
rcdkiced  him  to  extreme  misery;  he  liragged  on  his  unfortun.ite 
existence  till  1793,  and  died  on  the  6th  of  February.  The  day 
after,  on  the  proposal  of  .\ndrc  Chcnicr,  the  Convention  agreed 
to  give  the  pension  bark  to  fhp  poet;  and  as  he  had  already 
died,  a  reduceci  allowance  was  granted  to  his  widow. 

The  hcsr  comedies  .  if  ( >olrloni  are  :  Ln  Donna  di  Garbo.  Im  Bcltefia 
di  i'r.ff'f.  fiimrl,i  nu'tlr.  I.f  llnrutji-  LlnaztiMe,  /  Rusli-^ki.  I'oderO 
BroHioloH,  Oil  innomoraU,  li  l  enltigita,  il  Bugiordo,  La  CoM  nova, 
II  Burhero  bene/Uo,  La  Locandiera.  A  collected  editioo  (Venioei 
1788)  was  republished  at  Florence  in  1827.  See  P.  G.  Molmcnti, 
Carlo  Goldoni  (Venice,  1875):  Rabany,  Corto  GMuti  (Fsria.  I896). 
The  Memoirs  were  traniUatcd  into  English  by  John  BMck  (Boeton, 
I  ^77)p  with  preface  by  W.  D.  Howells. 

OOIM,  a  Hoogoilo-Tatar  people,  living  on  the  Lower  Amur 
in  south-east  cm  Siberia.  Their  chief  settlements  arc  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Amur  and  along  the  Sungari  and  Usuri  rivers.  In 
physique  they  arc  typically  Mongolic.  Like  the  Chinese  ihey 
wear  a  pigtail,  and  from  them,  too,  have  Icarat  the  art  01  silk 
embroidery.  The  Golds  live  almost  entirely  on  fish,  and  arc 
excellent  boatmen.  They  keep  large  herds  of  swine  and  dogs, 
which  live,  like  lhemselve.s,  on  tish.  (jrcsc,  wihi  duck,  eagles, 
bears,  wolves  and  foxes  are  also  kept  in  menageries.  There  is 
much  reverence  paid  to  the  eagles,  and  hence  the  ManchtlS  call 
the  Golds  "  Eaglets."    Tlieir  religion  is  Shamanism. 

See  L.  Schn  ni  k.  Pic  V/flkrr  dn  Amurir.ru!/-!  (St  IVtersburp,  1891); 
Laiifcr,  "  The  .Ximjor  Triljes,"  in  American  Anthropologist  (New 
York,  1900;;  K.  G.  Ravenstein,  The  Russians  on  the  Amur  (1861). 

GOLDSBORO,  a  city  and  the  county-sent  of  Wayne  county. 
North  Carolina,  U.S..A.,  on  the  Neuse  river,  about  50m.  S.E.  of 
Raleigh.  Pop,  (1B90)  4017;  (1900)  5877,  of  whom  9530  were 
negroes.  It  is  served  by  the  Southern,  the  Atkatk  Coast  Line 
and  the  Norfolk  ft  Southern  railways.  The  sunotthding  country 
produces  large  quantities  of  tobacco,  cotton  and  grain,  and 
trucking  is  an  important  industry,  the  city  being  a  distributing 
point  for  strawberries  and  various  kinds  of  vegetables.  The 
city's  m.mufactures  include  cotton  goods,  knit  goods,  cotton- 
seed oil.  agricultural  implements,  lumber  anil  furniture.  Golds- 
boro  is  the  seat  of  the  Eaitern  insane  as\luni  (fur  negroes)  and 
of  an  Odd  Feilows'  orphan  home.  The  municipality  owns  and 
operates  its  water-works  and  electric-lighting  plant.  Goldsboro 
was  settled  in  1838,  and  was  first  incorporated  in  184 1.  In  (be 
campaign  of  1865  Goldsboro  was  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
Union  armies  under  generals  Sherman  and  Schofield,  previous 
to  the  final  advance  to  GrcensboiD. 

qOLMOUnDT,  BBUUinr  ((ft>a-i86fi),  Geraun  painter 
and  aationomer,  was  the  son  of  a  Jewish  meraunt,  and  was  bom 
at  Frankfort  on  the  17th  of  June  1802.  He  for  ten  years  a.ssistcd 
his  father  in  his  business;  but,  his  love  of  art  having  been 
awakened  while  journeving  in  Holland,  he  in  iSi>  began  the 
study  of  painting  at  Munich  under  Cornelius  and  S*.htiDrr,  and 
in  i  S;6  csta'.ili>hed  himself  al  I'arih,  where  he  painted  a  number 
of  pictures  of  more  than  average  merit,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  "Cumaean  Silqrl"  (1844);  an  "Ofering  to 
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Venu*  "  (184s);  a  "  View  of  Rome  "  (1849);  the  "  Dewh  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet"  (1837);  and  several  Alpine  ludKi4>es. 
In  1847  he  began  lo  devoie  iu5  attention  to  astronomy;  and 
from  1853  to  1S61  be  discovered  fwrtccn  asteroids  between 
Man  and  Jupiter,  on  which  account  he  received  the  gnnd 
attronoDitcal  pnie from  the  Academy  of  SdeDco.  Bkohaetva- 
lions  uf  the  protuberanoea  on  the  sun,  made  during  the  total 
eclipse  on  the  loth  of  July  tMo,  arc  included  in  the  irork  oi 
Ma>Ilt.'r  un  lh^■  cd'.pse.  publisher!  in  I^^6I.  GoldadHtlidt  died  at 
l-'omaiiichili'Liu  uri  tlic  j'jch  of  August  1.S66. 

GOLDSMID,  the  luiinc  of  a  family  <if  Anglu-Jcwish  bunkers 
sprung  from  Aaron  lliililsmid  (,d.  178*),  a  Uutdi  mcrchiuil  wlio 
settled  in  England  about  1763.  Two  of  his  sons,  Benjamin 
Goldsmid  (c.  1753-1808}  and  Abraham  Goldsmid  (f.  1756-1810), 
began  busincaa  together  about  1777  as  bill-brokers  in  London, 
and  soon  became  great  powers  in  tin  money  market,  during  the 
Napoleonic  war,  through  their  deallaga  with  the  government. 
Abraham  Goldamid  «aa  in  i8(o  joint  amtracUir  with  the  Barings 
for  a  govenunent  loM,  but  owing  to  a  depredation  of  the  scrip 
he  was  forced  into  bankruptcy  and  committed  suicide.  His 
brother,  in  a  lit  of  depression,  had  similarly  taken  his  own  life 
two  years  before.  Loth  wtTf  noted  for  their  puliHc  and  private 
generosity,  and  Benjaiuin  bad  a  part  in  l<H;nding  the  Royal 
Naval  Asylum.  Benjamin  left  four  scjus,  the  \iiunge.sl  being 
Lionel  I'ragcr  Goldsmid;  Abraham  a  daugh-.er,  Is^ibel. 

Their  nephew,  Sir  Isaac  Lyon  Goldsmid,  liart  (i 778-1  S5u!, 
was  born  in  L,ondon,  and  began  in  business  with  a  itim  of  bullion 
brokers  to  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  East  India  Company. 
He  amassed  a  laige  fortune,  and  was  made  Baron  da  Palmeira 
by  the  Portuguese  government  in  1846  lor  services  rendered  in 
wtUhig  »  monetary  dispute  between  Pottugal  and  Bnzii,  Imt 
be  ia  aiefly  icnown  fw  ids  efforta  to  obtam  the  emancipation  of 
the  Jews  in  England  and  for  liis  part  in  founding  University 
College,  Ixtndon.  The  Jewish  Disabilities  Bill,  first  introduced 
ill  I'arliament  by  .Sir  K<ibcrt  Grant  ia  iSjo.  owed  its  fin.-i!  pa.wage 
to  Ctuklsniid's  energetic  work,  lie  helpeii  U)  establish  the 
University  College  hei.spital  in  1834,  scrv'ing  as  its  treasurer  for 
eighteen  years,  and  also  aided  in  the  eilurts  to  obtain  reform  in 
the  English  penal  code.  Moreover  he  assisted  by  his  eapital 
and  his  enterprise  to  build  part  of  the  English  southern  railways 
and  also  the  London  docks.  In  1841  he  became  the  first  Jewish 
bannel,  tliehonour being  conferred  upon  him  by  Lord  Melbourne. 
He  had  mankd  his  cousin  Isabel  (see  above),  and  their  second 
•on  waa  FtandaHeniy  Goldsmid,  Bart.  (180^-1878),  born  in 
London,  and  called  to  the  bar  at  Ltncolnl  Inn  in  1833  (the  first 
Jew  to  become  un  English  barrister;  Q.C.  1858).  After  the 
passing  of  the  Jewish  Disabilities  Bill,  in  which  he  had  aided 
ll:;..  father  vvilli  a  iiuriilier  of  patiilihiels  that  attr.ulid  great 
aiieuUuu,  he  entered  I'arliameiU  in  li^bo  (ha\'inK  sueietUcu  10 
the  baronetcy)  as  member  for  Reading.  an<I  represented  that 
constituency  until  his  death.  He  was  strenuous  on  behalf  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  and  the  founder  of  the  great  Jews'  Free  School, 
tie  was  a  muuiUcent  contributor  to  charities  and  especially  to 
the  endowment  of  University  College,  He,  Iflce  his  father, 
married  a  couan,  and,  dying  without  issttO,  waa  aucoeeded  in  the 
bannetcy  by  hia  nephew  Sir  JuHan  Goldsmid,  Bait.  (1838-1896), 
tern  of  Fiedeifck  David  Goldsmid  (i3i2-ig66),  hmg  U.P.  for 
Honilon.  Sir  Julian  was  for  many  years  in  Pariiament,  and  bis 
wealth,  ability  ctn  i  influence  made  him  a  personage  of  consider- 
able imporlaiiec.  He  was  eventually  made  a  privy  councillor. 
He  had  eight  daughters,  but  no  son,  and  his  entailed  [ire.perty 
parsed  to  his  rcl.nion.  Mr  d'Avigd  ir,  his  .house  in  FirvaUiliy 
being  converted  itilo  the  I^liitnian  (  lub. 

Another  distinguished  menibvr  ot  the  same  family.  Sir 
Frederic  John  tloldsmid  (jSiS -rqoS),  s«>n  of  Lionel  Prager 
Goldsmid  (see  above),  was  c<lucated  at  King's  College.  London, 
and  entering  the  Madras  army  in  1830  served  in  the  China  W  ar 
of  1840-4 1 ,  with  the  Turkish  troops  in  eastern  Ciimeain  1855-56, 
and  was  given  political  employment  by  the  Indian  gorcnniieat. 
He  received  the  thanks  of  the  commander-in-chief  and  of  the 
war  aUnt  for  services  during  the  Egyptian  campaign,  and  was 
retired  a  major-general  in  187  5>  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid'a  name 


is,  however,  associated  less  with  military  service  than  with  much 
valuable  work  in  exploration  and  in  surveying,  for  which  he 
repeatedly  received  the  thanks  of  government.  Froiu  1865  to 
1870  he  was  director-general  of  the  Indo-European  telegraph, 
and  carried  through  the  tdegnph  convention  with  Persia;  and 
between  1870  and  1873,  aa  oammiadonar,  he  aettled  with  Penis 
the  difficult  queBtions  of  the  Peno-Bahich  and  Peno- Afghan 
boundaries.  In  the  course  of  his  work  he  had  to  travel  exten- 
sively, and  lie  I'utlowci:  lliis  up  by  various  resp>onsiblo  missions 
eonnecled  uith  eniigr.iUuU  queslioui.  Ill  lii.Si-i.S.S.'  he  was  in 
ICgypt,  as  coiiiroiler  of  the  Daira  Sanieh,  and  doing  other  mis- 
cellaneous miiilaxy  work;  and  In  1H83  he  went  to  the  ("ongo, 
on  behalf  of  the  king  of  the  Uelgians,  as  one  of  tltc  organizers 
of  the  new  state,  but  had  to  return  on  account  of  illness.  From 
his  early  years  he  had  made  studies  of  several  Eastern  languages, 
and  he  ranked  among  the  foremost  Orientalists  of  his  day.  In 
1886  he  was  president  of  the  geographical  section  of  the  British 
Association  meeting  hefal  at  Birauagham.  He  had  manied  in 
1849,  and  had  two  soma  and  four  diugfatei*.  In  1871  Iw  was 
nude  a  K.C.S.I.  Betides  important  contributions  to  the  Qth 
edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  BrUmmca  and  many  periodicals, 
he  wrote  an  excellent  and  authoritative  bkgnpby  of  Sir  Janca 
Oulram  (i  vols.,  1880). 

A  sister  of  the  last-named  married  Henry  Edward  Goldsmid 
(1812-1855),  an  eminent  Indian  civil  servant,  son  of  Edward 
(ialdsmid;  his  reform  of  the  revenue  system  in  Bombay,  and 
introduction  of  a  new  system,  established  after  his  death,  through 
his  reports  in  1S40-1847,  and  his  devoted  labour  in  land-surveys, 
were  of  the  highest  importance  to  western  India,  and  established 
his  memory  there  as  a  public  benefactor. 

fiOLDSMITH,  LBWIg  (c  tjijrii^),  Aogb-Fieoch  puhUdat. 
of  Portuguese-Jewish  eatiactioo,  was  bom  near  London  about 
1 763.  Having  published  in  1801  The  Crimts  of  Cabinett,  or  a 
Review  of  Ike  Plans  and  Agi^estions  for  AnmhUating  ike  Liberties 
itf  Frtiuif,  iittJ  lite  Dismemberment  of  her  Territories,  sjx  attack  on 
tlie  military  [Kilicy  ot  Pitt,  he  moved,  in  i8oa,  from  England  to 
I'aris.  Talleyrand  introduced  him  to  Napoleon,  who  arranged 
fur  bim  to  estabhsh  in  Paris  an  English  tri-weekly,  the  Arfus, 
which  was  to  review  English  affairs  from  the  French  point  of 
view,  .'\ccording  to  his  own  account,  he  was  in  1803  entrusted 
with  a  mission  to  obtain  from  the  head  of  the  French  royal 
family,  afterwards  Louis  XVIU.,  a  rennndation  of  hia  claims  to 
the  throne  of  France,  in  return  for  the  throne  of  Pdand.  The 
offer  waa  declined,  and  GoUsoiith  sayt  that  he  then  received 
instructions  to  kidnap  Louis  and  kill  hfan  If  he  resisted,  but, 
instead  of  executing  these  orders,  he  revealed  the  plot.  He  was, 
nevertheless,  employed  by  Napoleon  on  various  other  secret 
service  missions  till  1  S07,  when  his  Republican  sympathies  bci;an 
to  wane.  In  i  Sc  j  tie  returned  to  England,  where  he  waii  at  iirst 
imprisoned  but  soon  released;  and  he  became  a  notary  in 
London.  In  li)  1 1,  bciiig  now  violently  anti-republican,  he  founded 
a  Sunday  newspaper,  the  Anti-GaJlican  Monitor  and  AiUi- 
Corsiciin  Chronicle,  subsequently  knowTi  as  the  British  Motiitor, 
in  which  he  denounced  the  French  Revolution.  In  iStt  he 
proposed  that  a  public  subscription  should  be  ratted  to  put  a 
price  on  Napokra'ahcad,  but  this  suggestioa  waa  ttsoniiy  repro- 
bated bv  the  Britishgoveinaient.  In  the  same  year  he  published 
Seera  History  of  Ute  CaHmet  of  Bonaparte  and  tteeueB  dot  mimi- 
frstcs,  or  a  Collection  of  the  Decrees  of  Xapolean  Bonaparte,  and  in 
1&12  Secret  History  of  Bonaparte's  Diplomacy.  Goldsmith  alleged 
tli.il  in  the  latter  yciir  he  was  olfered  i^ioo.ooo  by  .Napoleon 
to  tiisicontinuc  his  attacks,  in  1615  he  puLnishcd  An  ,1  to 
the  Governments  of  Europe  on  the  Scctaity  fi  W!iSf;!i:[^  .\  : p.-ifim 
Bonaparte  to  a  Public  Trial.  In  1825  he  again  settled  down  in 
Paris,  and  in  1832  published  his  Statistics  of  France.  His  only 
child,  Georgian.^,  beci'.nic,  ir:  1837,  the  second  wife  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst.    He  d;td  in  i'ans  on  the  6th  of  January  1846. 

fiOLDSMIfU* OUVER  (172&-1774),  English  poet,  playwright, 
novdist  and  nan  of  letteB»  came  of  a  Pntaitant  and  Saxon 
family  which  had  kng  been  aettled  in  Iidaad.  He  k 
usually  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Pallaa  or  Pillasmore.  Co. 
Longford;  bat  recent  invcatigitaia  have  contended,  with  mticb 
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alww  of  probability,  tfaat  hia  tm  fairthilMe  mt  Smitii-HiU 
Home,  Elphiti,  Roacoaunoa,  the  naideiK*  of  tonMiiMr^  father, 

the  Kev.  Oliver  Jones.  His  father,  Charles  Goldsmith,  lived  at 
Pallas,  supporting  with  difficulty  his  wife  and  children  on  what 
he  couiij  earn,  partly  as  a  curate  anJ  partly  as  a  farmer. 

\\  liilc  Oliver  was  still  a  child  Im  taiher  was  presented  to  the 
li\  ing  of  Kilkenny  West,  in  the  county  of  West  Meath.  This 
was  worth  about  {aoo  a  year.  The  family  accordingly  quitted 
their  cottage  at  Pallas  for  a  spacious  bouse  on  a  frequented  road, 
near  the  village  ot  Lissoy.  Here  the  boy  was  taught  bis  letters  by 
a  relative  and  dependent,  Elizabeth  Delap,  and  ^rasaentin 
seventh  year  to  a  villace  acbool  kept  by  an  (dd  quartennoater  on 
half -pay,  who  professed  to  tMCib  aotliiiig  but  reading,  writing 
•nd  arithmetic,  but  who  had  an  inqthauatiMa  fund  of  atorica 
about  ghosts,  hanshwis  and  faiilea,  about  the  gnat  Rappone 
chiefs,  Baldeaig  O'Donnell  and  galloping  Hogan,  and  about  the 
exploits  of  Peterborough  and  Stanhope,  the  surprise  of  Monjuich 
and  the  glorious  disaster  of  B  rih  ucga.  This  man  must  have  been 
of  the  Protestant  religion;  but  he  was  of  the  aboriginal  race,  and 
not  only  spoke  the  Irish  language,  but  could  pojr  forth  unpre- 
meditated Irish  verses.  Oliver  early  became,  and  through  lite 
continued  to  be,  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  Irish  music,  and 
especially  of  the  compositions  of  Carolan,  some  oi  the  last  notca 
of  whose  harp  he  heard.  It  ought  t  o  be  added  that  Oliver, thottgh 
by  biith  one  of  the  £agiiabfy,  and  though  connected  by  nuoMfous 
tica  irith  the  EstaMfehed  Church,  never  showed  the  least  tign  of 
tbat  oootenqftuous  antfpothy  with  which,  lo  his  days,  the  ruling 
nriaority  In  Irdaad  too  gennally  regarded  tlie  subject  majority. 
So  far  indeed  was  he  from  sharing  in  the  opinions  and  feelings  of 
the  caste  to  which  he  belonged  that  he  conceived  an  aversion  to 
the  (ikirious  and  Iriiinortal  Memory,  and,  even  when  George  III. 
Was  on  the  throne,  maintained  thai  nothing  but  the  restoration 
ol  the  banished  dynasty  could  save  the  countr>'. 

From  the  humble  academy  kept  by  the  old  soldier  Goldsmith 
was  removed  in  his  ninth  year.  He  went  to  several  grammar- 
SChools,  and  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  andcnt  languages. 
Hiclife  at  this  time  seems  to  have  been  far  from  happy.  He  had, 
as  qtpeaa  from  the  admiTahte  pottiuii  of  Mm  by  RtyaM»  at 
y  milr  ffainnw  hwih  mn  tit  ntfjimaii  Tb«snukB-pox  had  set  its 
nark  oo  him  with  more  than  ostMl  severity.  His  stsUlie  ma 
small,  and  his  limbs  ill  put  together.  Among  boys  little  tender- 
ness is  shown  to  personal  defects;  and  the  ridicule  excited  by 
poor  Oliver's  appearance  was  heightened  by  a  peculiar  simplicity 
and  a  di-posiiion  to  blunder  which  he  retained  to  the  last.  He 
bec:'.mi-  I  he  common  butt  of  boys  and  miustcn,  was  pointed  at  as 
a  IriKhi  in  '.he  play  ground,  and  Hogged  as  a  dunce  in  the  school- 
room. When  he  bad  risen  to  eminence,  those  who  had  once 
derided  him  ransacked  their  memory  for  the  events  oi  his  early 
yeacSi  and  recited  repartees  and  couplets  which  had  dropped 
from  him,  mod  which,  though  little  noticed  at  the  time,  were 
supposed,  »  qoHter  irf  a  oentuiy  later,  to  indicate  the  powers 
which  produoed  tlia  Vieat  ^  WaktfieUl  and  the  Deserted  VMagc. 

On  tbt  iith  of  June  i744t  behig  then  in  his  sizteouh  year, 
OtiverwentuptoTriidtyColleKe,Dttblio,asaaiaar.  Thedsars 
paid  nothing  for  food  and  tuition,  and  very  little  for  lodging; 
but  they  had  to  perform  some  menial  services  from  which  they 
have  lonK  bccu  reueved.  Goldsmith  was  quartered,  not  alone,  in 
a  garret  uf  v  hat  wa^  tiien  No.  35  in  a  range  of  buildings  which  has 
long  since  disaiipcarcd.  His  name,  scrawled  by  himself  ein  one  of 
its  window-panes  is  still  prcscrs-cd  in  the  college  library.  From 
such  garrets  many  men  of  less  parts  than  his  have  made  their 
woy  to  the  woolsack  or  lo  the  episcopal  bench.  But  tjoldsiiiith, 
while  he  suffered  all  the  humiliations,  threw  as'.ay  aU  the 
advaamfB  of  hia  situation.  He  neglectcKl  the  studies  of  the 
,  pUne,  stood  low  «t  tlw  oamioAtlons,  was  turned  down  to  tho 
bottom  of  his  daat  for  playing  the  buffoon  in  the  lectur«>foom, 
was  severely  reprimanded  for  ptunpfng  on  a  constable,  and  was 
caned  by  a  brutal  tutor  for  giving  a  ball  in  the  attic  storqf  of  the 
culkgc  to  some  gay  youths  and  damsels  from  the  city. 

While  Oliver  was  leading  at  Dublin  a  life  divide<J  between 
squalid  distress  and  squalid  dissipation,  his  father  died,  leaving 
ft  mere  litumce.  In  February  1749  the  youth  obtained  his 
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bacbdsc'a  dagree,  and  left  tbe  uatrci^y.  During  some  time 
the  humble  dwdEng  to  which  his  widowed  rootho-  had  retired 
was  his  home.  He  was  now  in  his  twenty-first  year;  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  do  something:  and  his  education 
scemeti  to  have  ntled  him  to  do  nothing  but  to  (Ires';  himself 
in  gaudy  culourii,  of  which  he  was  as  fond  as  a  magpie,  to  lake  a 
hand  at  cards,  to  sing  Irish  airs,  to  play  the  iluie.  to  angle  in 
summer  and  to  tell  ghost  stories  by  the  tire  in  winter.  He  tried 
five  or  six  professions  in  turn  without  suc<  ess  He  applied  for 
ordination;  but,  as  he  applied  in  scarict  clothes,  be  was  ^>eedily 
turned  out  of  the  episcopal  palace.  He  then  became  tutor  in  an 
opulent  family,  but  soon quittedhissfeuMion  in  cenacqiwnce  of  a 
dispute  about  pay.  ThenhedetermbiedtoeflaigiMetoAinorka. 
His  relations,  with  much  satisfaction,  saw  htm  Mt  Mt  for  Oorit 
on  a  good  horse,  with  £30  in  his  pocket.  But  in  six  weeks  be 
came  back  on  a  miserable  hack,  without  a  penny,  and  informed 
his  mother'  that  the  ship  in  which  he  had  taken  his  passage, 
having  got  a  fair  svind  while  he  was  at  a  party  of  pleasure,  had 
sailed  without  him.  Then  he  niiolvcd  to  study  the  law,  A 
generous  uncle,  Mr  Contarine,  advanced  £50.  With  this  sum 
Goldsmith  went  to  Dublin,  was  enticed  into  a  gaming-house 
and  lost  every  shilling.  He  then  thought  of  medidne.  A  small 
purse  was  made  up;  and  in  his  twenty-fourth  year  he  was  s«nt 
to  Edinburgh.  At  Edinburgh  he  passed  eighteen  months  in 
nominal  attendaoce  on  lectures,  and  picked  up  aome  aqierficial 
information  about  chemlltly  mid  nntuni  history,  laowe  he 
went  to  LoMen,  still  pottendfait  to  itwiy  lihyilG.  Hekttlbat 
celebrated  mdvecrfty,  tbe  tUrd  unlvc^ty  at  wUdi  he  had 
resided,  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  without  a  degree,  with  the 
merest  smattering  of  medical  knowledge,  and  with  no  property 
but  his  clothes  and  his  flute.  His  llute,  howe\  er,  proved  a  useful 
friend.  He  rambled  on  foot  through  Flanders,  France  and 
Switserland,  playing  tunes  which  everywhere  set  the  peasantry 
dancing,  and  which  often  procuroJ  for  him  a  supper  and  a  bed. 
He  wandered  as  far  as  Italy.  His  musical  performances,  indeed, 
were  not  to  t  he  tasi  e  of  tbe  Italians;  but  he  contrived  to  live  on 
the  alms  which  he  ibiiiined  at  the  gates  of  convents.  It  should, 
however,  be  observed  that  the  stories  which  be  told  about  this 
part  of  hia  life  ought  to  be  received  with  great  caution;  forstiia 
verafii^  was  aefer  one  of  Us  virtues;  aodamaniriiolsotdfaMifly 
inaocuiate  in  narration  ia  liitely  to  be  more  than  ordinarily 
inaccurate  when  he  talha  about  his  own  travels.  Goldsmith, 
indeed,  was  so  regardless  of  trtith  as  to  assert  in  print  that  he  was 
prwcnt  at  a  most  interesting  conversation  betwren  X'oltaire  and 
FonteucUe,  iuid  tiuit  this  convers.alion  took  place  at  I'aris. 
Now  it  is  certain  that  \'oltaire  never  w:i.s  within  a  hundred 
leajfucs  of  Paris  during  the  whole  lime  svhich  Goldsmith  pxs.sert 
on  the  continent. 

In  February  1756  the  wanderer  landed  at  Etover,  without  a 
shilling,  witboat  a  friend  and  without  a  calling.  He  had  indeed, 
if  his  own  unsupported  evidence  may  be  trusted,  obtained  a 
doctor's  degree  on  the  continent;  but  tUa  di^ty  proved 
ttttcriyuselesatohim.  In  England  his  Ante  was  not  in  lequeat; 
there  were  no  ooaventa;  and  be  was  Honed  to  have  recourse  to 
a  series  of  desperate  expedients.  There  is  a  tradition  that  he 
turned  strolling  player.  He  pounded  drugs  and  ran  about 
London  with  phials  for  charitable  chemists.  He  asserted,  upon 
one  occasion,  that  he  had  lived  "among  thcbeggarsin  Axcl..Bne." 
He  ^vas  for  a  lime  Usher  of  a  school,  and  felt  the  miseries  and 
humiliations  of  this  situation  so  keenly  that  he  thought  it  a 
[iromotion  to  be  perniiHe<i  lo  earn  his  breail  as  a  book.seller's 
hack;  but  he  soon  found  the  new  yoke  more  galling  than  the 
old  one,  and  was  glad  to  become  an  iisher  again.  He  obtained  a 
medical  appointment  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company: 
bnttheappoint  rocnt  was  speedOy  revoked.  Wl^  it  was  revoked 
we  an  not  tokL  The  subject  was  one  on  wfakh  he  never  liked 
to  talk.  It  is  probaUe  dmt  he  was  incompetent  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  place.  Then.be  presented  himself  at  Surgeons' 
Hall  for  examination,  as  "  mate  to  an  hospital."  Even  to  so 
humble  a  post  he  was  found  unequal.  Notbing  remained  b  jt  to 
return  to  the  lowest  drudgery  of  literature.  Goldsmith  took  a 
room  in  a  tiny  sqnaio  off  Lttdpte  HUl,  to  wfakh  he  had  to  dimb 
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from  Sea-coal  Lane  by  a  dizzy  ladder  nf  iiagstoncs  called  Break- 
Beck  Steps.  Green  Arbour  Court  and  the  ascent  have  long 
diasppcarcd.  Here,  at  thirty,  the  unlucky  adventurer  sat 
down  to  toil  like  a  galley  slave.  Already,  in  1758,  during  his  first 
boodage  to  ktten,  be  had  tiMisUtied  Marteillie's  remarkable 
Mm^tf  a  JPmttkua,  CaiiJmmdlttktGalkyst^Praiiufarkii 
RtUpoH.  In  t)ieyeantlwtiiowBiioceede(lbeaen.ttothaiiceH 
some  things  which  havestuvived,  and  many  whkfa  bave  pcriabed. 
Uc  produced  articles  for  reviews,  magazines  and  newspapers; 
children's  books,  which,  bound  in  gill  paper  and  adorned  with 
hideouH  wixidLul-s,  apfK-arcd  in  ihf  uiniiuw  ul  Ncwticry's  once 
far-famed  shop  ul  ihr  Lonicr  o(  Saint  I'aul's  churrliyard ;  An 
Inquiry  inti'ihe  Slate  of  I'oiilc  Lcurninx  in  Eiirnpr,  which,  though  ^ 
of  little  or  no  value,  is  siiii  reprinted  among  his  works;  a  volume 
of  emyt  entitled  The  Bee;  a  Life  of  Beau  Nash;  a  superficial 
and  inoonect,  but  very  readable,  History  of  England,  in  a  scries 
of  Ictten  purporting  to  be  addressed  by  a  nobleman  to  his  son ; 
•od  Mine  very  lively  and  amiung  sketches  of  Loodoo  Society  in 
another  aeries  of  lectas  purporting  to  be  ftddMMed  by  a  CSiincse 
ttaveUer  to  his  iriends.  AU  these  works  wen  anonymous; 
but  some  of  them  were  well  known  to  be  GoMsmith's;  and  he 
gra<lually  rose  in  ihr  i-stimation  of  '.he  iMKjksi-lk-rs  for  whom  hf 
drudged.  Hl-  was,  imict-d,  emphatically  a  popular  « riu-r.  For 
accurate  resL-arcii  or  ^;rave  disquisition  he  was  not  well  q\iaiit'i(d 
by  nature  or  b>  tducatiori.  He  knew  nothing  atcuialily ,  his 
icadinp  had  bt-fii  di-sultory;  nor  had  tif  nuditatcd  dccjily  or. 
what  he  had  read.  He  had  seen  much  oi  ilic  worid;  but  he  had 
noticed  and  retained  littk  more  of  what  he  had  seen  than  some 
grotesque  incidents  and  characters  which  had  happened  to  strike 
hb  fancy.  But,  though  liis  mind  was  very  scantily  Stored  with 
autcriab,  he  used  what  materials  he  had  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  *  wondcrftd  eiiect.  There  have  been  many  greater 
mlten;  but  perhaps  no  writer  was  ever  more  uniformly  agree- 
able. His  style  was  always  pure  and  easy,  and,  on  proper 
occasion^i.  pointed  and  entTRctir.  His  narratives  were  always 
amusin),'.  his  descriptions  always  picturesqtic.  his  humour  rirh 
and  joyous,  yt-t  not  without  an  occasional  tinge  ol  amiable 
sadness,  .-\bout  everythinf;  that  he  wrote,  serious  or  sportive, 
there  was  a  certain  natural  prace  and  decorum,  hardly  to  be 
expected  from  a  man  a  great  part  oi  whose  life  had  been  pa.s.sed 
among  thieves  and  beggars,  street-walkers  and  mcrryandrews, 
in  those  squalid  dens  which  are  the  reproach  of  great  capitals. 

As  his  name  gradually  became  known,  the  circle  of  his  acquaint- 
aooe  widened.  He  was  intradooed  to  Johnson,  who  was  then 
conridered  as  the  first  of  living  Englitb  writers;  to  Reyn«4ds, 
the  first  of  English  painters;  and  to  Burke,  who  had  not  yet 
entered  parliament,  but  had  distingubhed  himself  greatly  by  his 
writings  and  Ijy  the  eloquence  of  his  conversation.  With  these 
eminent  men  Cioldsmith  became  intimate.  In  lyfe?  lie  was  one 
of  the  nine  original  members  of  that  celebrated  fraternity  which 
has  sometimes  been  called  the  Literary  Club,  but  which  has 
a[wa>-s  disclaimed  that  epithet,  and  atlH  gbriCS  is  the  abipk 
name  of  the  ('lub. 

By  this  date  (  1:  ::iith  had  quitted  his  miserable  dwelling 
at  the  top  of  Breakneck  Steps,  and,  after  living  for  some  lime 
at  No.  6  Wine  Office  Court,  Fleet  Street,  had  moved  into  the 
Temple.  But  he  was  stOl  often  reduced  to  pltiabte  shifts,  the 
most  popukr  of  wMcb  is  connected  wfth  the  aak  of  his  solitary 
novel,  the  Vicar  of  Wtk^kU,  Towards  the  dose  of  I7d4(?) 
his  rent  is  alleged  to  have  been  so  long  in  arrearthat  Ms  landlady 
one  morning  railed  in  the  help  of  a  sheriff's  officer.  The  debtor, 
in  Rreat  perjiiexity ,  des[>atched  a  messenger  to  Johnson,  ar.d 
Johnwn.  always  friendly,  though  often  surly,  sent  back  the 
mes-,en>;er  with  a  guinea,  and  promised  to  follow  speedily. 
He  came,  and  found  that  Goldsmith  had  changed  the  guinea, 
and  wasrailingatthclandladyoverabottleof  Madeira.  Johnson 
put  the  cork  lotO  the  bottle,  and  entreated  his  friend  to  consider 
calmly  how  mon^  was  to  be  procured.  Goldsmith  said  that  he 
had  a  aovd  ready  for  tlie  press.  Johnson  gbnced  at  the  manu- 
•crtpt,  saw  that  there  were  good  things  in  it,tooik{t  toabookseller, 
sold  It  lor  £60  and  soon  fetnmod  with  tho  money.  The  rent 
«M  paid:  and  the  sheriff's  oftoer  withdrew.  (Uninrttmately, 


however,  for  this  lime- honoured  version  of  the  circumstances, 
it  has  of  late  years  been  discovered  that  as  early  as  October 
1762  Goldsmith  had  already  sold  a  third  of  the  Vtear  to  one 
Benjamin  Collins  of  Salisbury,  a  printer,  by  whom  it  wweventu- 
ally  printed  for  F.  Newbeiy,  and  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this 
fact  with  JolUHMHi^  namtive.) 

But  before  the  Fimr  if  Wakefield  appawed  in  1766,  came  the 
great  crisis  of  Goldsmitb's  literary  life.  In  Christmas  week  1 764 
he  published  a  poem,  entitled  the  TraveUrr.  It  was  the  first 
work  to  which  he  had  put  his  name,  and  it  at  once  rai^  him 
to  the  rank  of  a  legilimale  Knglish  cl;i5sic.  The  opinion  of  the 
most  skilful  critics  wiis  that  nothinR  finer  had  appeared  in  versc 
since  the  tourth  book  of  the  Duniiad.  In  one  respect  the 
i'raveiicr  ditlers  from  ali  Goldsmith's  other  writings.  In  general 
his  designs  were  bad.  and  his  execution  good.  In  the  Travelier 
the  cxcctjtion,  thouRh  deserving  of  much  praise,  is  far  inferior 
tu  the  design.  No  philosophical  poem,  ancient  or  modem,  has 
a  phm  BO  noble,  and  at  the  same  lime  so  simple.  An  Enjsiiah 
wanderer,  seated  oo  a  oag  among  the  Alps,  near  the  point 
where  three  great  countries  meet,  looks  down  on  the  boundless 
prospect,  reviews  h»  long  pilgrimage,  recalls  the  varieties  of 
scenery,  of  climate,  of  povernmenl.  of  religion,  of  national 
character,  which  he  has  observed,  ami  comes  to  the  toudusion, 
just  or  unjust,  that  our  happiness  depenrls  little  on  pohtical 
institutions,  and  much  on  the  temper  and  regulation  of  our  own 
minils. 

While  the  fourth  edition  of  the  TraveUrr  was  on  the  counters 
of  the  bfjokselh  rs,  ih(  Vicar  of  Wakefieid  appeared,  and  rapidly 
obtained  a  popularity  which  haa  lasted  down  to  our  own  time, 
and  which  is  likely  to  Ust  as  loog  SS  oOT  famgUage.  The  faUe 
isindeedooeof  the  worst  that  ewer  was  oonstittctcd.  Itwaats, 
not  merely  thnt  probability  wUch  ought  to  be  found  in  a  tak  of 
common  English  Ufe,  but  that  consbtency  which  ought  to  be 
found  even  in  the  wildest  fiction  about  witches,  giants  and 
fairies.  But  the  earlier  chapters  have  all  thesweciness  of  pastoral 
poetry,  together  with  all  the  vivacity  of  cumedy.  Mo&cs  and  his 
spectacles,  the  vicar  and  his  monogamy,  the  sharper  and  his 
cosmogony,  the  squire  proving  from  Aristotle  that  relatives  are 
related.  Olivia  preparing  herself  for  the  arduous  task  of  converiinjc 
a  rakish  lover  by  studying  the  controversy  between  Robinson 
t'rusoc  and  Friday,  the  great  ladies  with  their  scandal  about  Sir 
Tomkyn's  amours  and  Dr  Burdock's  verses,  and  Mr  Burchell 
with  his  "  Fudge,"  have  caosed  as  much  harmless  mirth  as  has 
ever  been  caused  by  matter  packed  into  so  small  a  number  of 
pages.  The  latter  port  of  the  tale  la  unwofthy  of  the  beginning. 
As  we  approach  the  catastrophe,  the  absurdities  lie  thicker  and 
thicker,  and  the  gleams  of  pleasantry  become  rarer  and  rarer. 

The  success  which  liad  attended  doldsmith  as  a  novelist 
emboldened  him  to  try  his  fortune  as  a  drair.atist.  lie  wrote 
the  (iood  A'.ifuf'i/  \fi;n,  a  piece  which  had  a  worse  fate  than  it 
deserved.  Clarrirk  refused  to  produce  it  at  Drury  Lane.  Il  was 
acti'd  .It  rovent  (iarden  in  Janiiars'  1768,  but  wasculdl\-  received. 
Ihe  author,  however,  cleared  by  his  beneht  nights,  and  by  the 
sale  of  the  copyright,  no  less  than  £500,  five  times  as  much  as  he 
had  made  by  the  Traveller  and  the  Vicar  of  WakefiM  together. 
The  plot  of  the  Good  Naiur'd  Mow  la,  lOie  ukUMt  all  GoUsmith's 
plots,  very  ill  constructed.  But  some  pasmgea  an  eiqttii&^ 
Ittdicroitt,— much  more  ludkmus  indeed  than  suited  the  taste 
of  the  town  at  that  time.  A  canting,  mawkish  play,  entitled 
False  Delicacy,  had  just  been  produced,  and  sentimentality 

was  all  '.he  mr>de.  During  some  vears  more  tears  were  shed  at 
conieilies  than  a",  tragediej;  and  a  jdeasanlry  which  moved  the 
audience  to  anything  more  than  a  grave  smile  was  reprobated 
as  low.  il  IS  not  strange,  thereiotc,  that  the  very  best  scene  in 
the  Good  Naiur'd  Man,  that  in  which  .Miss  Riclihind  I'lnds  her 
lover  attended  by  the  bailiff  and  the  baihfi's  follower  in  lull 
court  dresses,  should  have  been  mercilessly  hissed,  and  should 
have  been  omitted  after  the  first  night,  not  to  be  restored  for 
several  years. 

In  May  1770  appeared  the  Deserted  VUlane.  In  mere  diction 
and  vern'fication  this  cdebrated  poem  is  fully  equal,  perhaps 
superior,  to  the  limiBmr;  and  it  la  genenlly  prefemd  to  (he 
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Trmdkr  by  that  large  class  of  readers  who  thinli,  with  Bayes 
Id  Uw  Rtkeanal,  that  the  only  use  of  a  plot  is  to  bring  in  fine 
thingh  More  discerning  judges,  however,  wUle  tii«y  «laiii« 
tbt  iMau^  «f  the  details,  are  sboclc«d  by  one  unpndoMbla  ftuH 
irithh  pervades  tbewbole.  Th»fftu]t«lddi«eiMeMiteaott)iat 
theory  about  ifealth  and  Ituury  which  has  so  often  been  cnignred 
by  political  economists.  The  theory  is  indeed  false;  but  the 
poem,  considered  merely  as  a  poem,  is  not  necessarily  the  worse 
on  that  account.  The  tiiiest  poem  in  the  Latin  laiiRuagc — 
indeed,  the  finest  didactic  poem  in  any  language — was  written 
in  defence  of  the  siliiesi  ar.d  nicanost  of  all  systems  of  natural 
and  moral  philosophy.  A  poet  may  easily  be  pardoned  for 
reasoning  ill;  but  he  cannot  be  pardoned  for  describing  ill,  for 
observing  the  world  in  which  he  lives  ao  carelessly  that  his 
portraits  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  odgioala,  for  ediibiting  as 
copies  from  letl  life  aumitrau  combi nations  of  tiiiiigs  which 
■wtr  nm  aad  Mnror  ««ild  b«  found  together.  Wfast  would 
he  thomht  oi  a  painter  iriM  dwtdd  niz  Aacut  and  Jaauoiy  io 
one  fandscape,  who  sbotdd  intiodaoe  a  fraoen  fiver  tato  a  hatvest 
Kcnc  ?  Would  it  he  a  sufficient  defence  of  such  a  picture  to  say 
th.1i  every  part  w.os  exquisitely  coloured,  that  the  green  hedges, 
the  .ipiple-trecs  io.'idetl  with  fruit,  the  waRRons  rceliriK  uniier  the 
yellow  sheaves,  and  the  sun-lmrned  reatiers  wiping  their  fore- 
heads were  very  fine,  and  that  the  ice  atid  the  boys  sliding  were 
also  very  fine  ?  To  such  a  picture  the  DeserUd  Viitage  bears  a 
great  resemblance.  It  is  made  up  of  incongruous  parts.  The 
village  in  its  happy  days  is  a  true  English  village.  The  village 
in  its  decay  is  an  Irish  village.  The  felicity  and  the  misery 
which  Coldainith  has  fannight  doee  totcchor  liehng  to  two 
different  countiiea  and  to  two  different  alagta  in  tbe  pwgiew 
ofiode^.  Hehadunredljr  never  seen  In  hb  native  island  such 
a  niTHl  parmdlse,  sucli  a  seat  of  plenty,  content  and  tranquillity, 
as  his  Auburn.  He  had  assuredly  never  seen  in  England  all 
the  i:ihahitants  of  such  a  paradise  turned  out  of  their  homes  in 
tii'.e  dav  and  forced  to  emiRnitc  in  a  Ixxly  to  America.  The 
harolct  he  had  probably  seen  in  Kent;  the  ejeiLmeul.  he  had 
probably  seen  in  Munster;  but  by  joining  the  two,  he  has 
produced  something  which  never  was  and  never  wiU  be  seen  in 
any  part  of  the  world. 

In  t773  Goldsmith  tried  his  chance  at  Covent  Garden  with  a 
WOOnd  play*  She  SUMps  to  Conquer.  The  manager  was,  not 
witbont  ftwt  difficnl^f  induced  to  bring  tlua  piece  ont.  The 
tmtfnf  T'^  T'rr'yy^''*  — ^nr^i  n^Jn— aw-  wnMiii—  — ~ 
not  lent  imental.  The  Gtod  Na^d  Um  had  been  too  fnnny  to 
nicceed ;  yet  the  mirth  of  the  Good  Nakn*d  Man  was  sober  when 
compared  with  the  rich  drollery  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  which 
ih,  ill  truth,  an  incomparable  farce  in  five  acts.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  pcnius  triumphed.  Pit,  boxes  and  galleric-s  were  in  a 
constant  roar  of  laughter.  If  any  bigoted  admirer  of  Kelly 
and  Cumberland  ventured  to  hiss  or  groan,  he  was  speedily 
silenced  by  a  general  cry  of  "  tum  him  out,"  or  "  throw  him 
over."  Later  generations  have  confirmed  tlw  verdict  wlilch  was 
pronounced  on  that  l|ij(ht> 

While  Goldsmith  was  writing  the  Deserted  Village  and  She 
Stmfs  $0  Ctnquer,  he  waa  employed  on  woria  ot  a  very  diflertnt 
Und— milts  bom  which  lie  derived  little  reputation  but  mudi 
profit.  He  compiled  for  the  use  of  schools  a  History  tf  Emu, 
by  which  be  made  £250;  a  History  of  England,  by  which  he 
made  {500;  a  History  oj  Grfcrt,  for  which  he  received  £250; 
a  Naturtil  Hislory,  for  which  the  booksellers  covenanted  to  pay 
him  800  guineas.  These  work.';  he  produced  without  any 
elaborate  research,  by  merely  selecting,  abridging  an<l  translating 
in;o  his  own  cli-ar,  pure  and  llowing  language,  what  he  found  in 
books  well  known  to  the  world,  but  too  bulky  or  too  dry  tor  boys 
and  girls.  He  committed  some  strange  blunders,  for  he  knew 
nothing  with  accuracy.  Thus,  in  his  Hi$lMy  aj  England,  he  tells 
us  that  Naseliy  iS  in  Vurkshire,  nor  did  be  correct  this  mistake 
when  the  book  was  reprinted.  He  was  very  nearly  hoaxed  into 
puttbg  into  tiie  BUtmy  0/  Crtee*  an  account  of  a  battle  between 
Aleiandcr  the  OPMt  tod  Montezuma.  In  his  AnimaUd  Sakm 
he  relates,  with  fidth  and  with  perfect  gra\niy,  all  the  most 
absurd  lies  whidi  he  could  find  in  books  of  travels  about  gigantic 


Patagonians,  monkeys  that  preach  sermons,  nightingales  tliat 
repeat  long  conversations.  "  If  he  can  tell  a  horse  from  a  cow," 
Johnson,  "  that  is  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  zoology." 
How  little  Goldsmith  was  ijualified  to  write  about  the  pbyticnl 
sdeocea  is  sufficiently  pmnd  by  .two  awecdotsa.  Be  on  one 
occasion  denied  that  the  sun  b  longer  fa  the  novthem  than  fa  the 
southern  signs.  It  was  vain  to  cite  the  authority  of  Maupertuis. 
"  Maupertuis!"  he  cried,  "  I  understand  those  matters  better 
than  Maupertuis."  On  anoilier  occasion  he.  i:i  defiance  of 
the  evidence  of  his  own  senses,  maintained  obstinately,  and 
even  .-ingrily,  that  he  diewed  Ins  liinner  by  moving  his  upper 
jaw. 

Yet,  ignorant  as  Goldsmith  was,  few  writers  have  done  more 
to  make  the  first  steps  in  Che  lnHorious  road  to  knowledge  tiuy 
and  pleasant.  His  compiLiiions  are  widely  distingnUHd  from 
the  compilations  of  ordinaiy  boolunakeca.  He  was  a  Brsat, 
perhaps  an  unequalled,  master  of  the  arts  of  selection  and  oob- 
densation.  In  tbsse  fsspccts  his  faistories  of  Rome  and  of 
England,  and  Still  more  Ms  own  abridgments  of  these  histories, 
well  deserved  to  be  studied.  In  general  nothing  is  less  attrac- 
tive than  an  epitome;  but  the  epitomes  of  Goldsmith, 
even  when  most  concise,  are  always  amusing;  and  to  read  them 
is  considered  by  intelligent  children  not  as  a  task  but  as  a 
pleasure. 

Goldsmith  might  now  be  considered  as  a  prosperous  man. 
He  had  the  means  of  living  in  comfort,  and  even  in  what  to  one 
who  had  so  often  slept  in  bams  and  on  bulks  must  have  been 
luxury.  His  fame  was  great  and  was  constantly  rising.  He 
lived  in  what  was  intellectually  far  the  best  society  of  the  kfag- 
dom,  fa  a  sodety  in  which  no  talent  or  accomplishment  was 
wanting,  iod  in  wUcfa  the  art  of  oonveiMtioo  was  oultivatod 
with  splendid  suecess.  There  probably  were  never  four  talken 
more  admirable  in  four  different  ways  than  Johnson,  Burke, 
Beauclerk  and  Garrick;  and  Goldsmith  was  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  all  the  four.  Me  aspired  to  share  in  their  colloquial  renown, 
but  never  was  ambition  mure  un.foriuaate.  It  may  seem  "itrange 
thai  a  man  who  wrote  with  so  much  perspicuity,  vivacity  and 
grace  should  have  been,  whenever  he  took  a  part  in  <:x>iivet:iaiion, 
an  empty,  noisy,  blundering  rattle.  But  on  this  point  the 
evidence  is  overwhelming.  So  extraordinary  was  the  contrast 
between  Goldsmith's  published  works  and  the  silly  things  whidi 
he  said,  that  Horace  Walpolc  described  him  as  an  inspired  idiot. 
"  Noll,"  said  Garrick, "  wrote  like  an  angel,  and  talked  like  poor 
Poll."  Chamler  dedatedthatitwasahaideierciseof  faith  to 
beitleve  that  ao  fodish  a  chatterer  could  have  really  written  the 
Traveller.  Even  Boswdl  could  say,  with  contemptuous  com- 
passion, that  he  liked  very  well  to  hear  honest  Goldsmith  run  on. 
"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  but  lie  should  not  like  tu  hear  him- 
self." Minds  dilTer  as  rivets  dilTer.  There  are  Irunspiirenl  and 
sparkling  rivers  from  which  it  is  delightful  to  drink  as  they  flow; 
to  such  rivers  the  minds  01  such  men  as  Burke  and  Johnson  may 
be  compared.  But  there  are  rivers  of  which  the  water  when  first 
drawn  is  turbid  and  noisome,  but  beromes  peUucid  as  crystal 
and  delicious  to  the  taste,  if  it  be  sufTcred  to  stand  till  it  has 
deposited  a  sediment;  and  such  a  river  is  a  type  of  the  mmd  of 
GflMnnith.  His  fifit  thoughts  on  every  subject  were  confused 
evsn  to  absutdity»  hot  thqr  lequived  onibr  a  little  time  to  wwli 
themselves  dear.  When  be  wrote  the^  had  that  time,  and 
therefore  his  readers  pronounced  him  a  man  of  genius;  but 
when  he  talked  he  talked  nonsense;  and  made  himself  the 
laughing-stock  of  his  hearers.  He  was  painfully  sensible  of 
his  inferiority  in  conversation;  he  leh  every  failure  keenly;  yet 
he  had  not  sufficient  jutlgment  and  self-command  to  hold  his 
tongue.  HLs  animal  spirits  an<i  vanity  were  always  impelling 
him  to  try  to  do  the  one  thing  which  he  could  not  do.  After 
every  attempt  he  felt  that  he  had  eq)OBed  himself,  and  writhed 
with  shame  and  veiation;  yet  the  nest  moment  lie  began 
agam. 

I&  associates  seem  to  have  legaidedMm  withUndness,  which, 
in  spite  of  their  admiration  of  hb  writings,  was  not  unndied  with 
contempt.  In  truth,  there  was  fa  lia  cbatacter  much  to  love, 
but  very  littk  to  rmpect.  His  heart  was  soft  even  to  weakness: 
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be  wa»  so  generous  that  he  quit.c  forgot  lo  Le  just;  he  iurgiive 
injuries  to  readily  that  he  mighi  ot-  sui<i  lu  iavitc  them,  and  waa 
to  liberal  to  beggars  that  he  had  nothing  left  for  his  tailor  and  hig 
butcher.  He  waa  vain,  sensual,  frivolous,  profuse,  improvident. 
One  vice  oladarlusrabadewayimputfld  to  him,  envy,  fiui  there 
ii  not  Utekutmioa  to  bdkwUwtthii  bid  paMum,  though  it 
,  aometimcs  made  him  wince  and  utter  fretful  exclamations,  ever 
-  impelled  him  to  injure  by  wicked  arts  the  reputation  of  any  of 
his  rivals.  The  truili  prohaUIy  is  th.il  liu  was  ikjI  mori'  iri'.'Knjs. 
but  merely  k-ss  jjiudcul,  tluia  his  iiuighliuurs.  His  heart  uas 
oil  his  li[).s.  All  those  small  jcidousit-s,  which  bu;  Uk>  tonimon 
amii.'iK  nu'ti  (jf  k'lter*.  but  which  a  niaii  o£  Icttirs  who  is  also  a 
man  ot  the  worUi  dues  liis  best  to  conccal,  tmUlsmi^h  avownl 
with  the  simplicity  of  a  child.  When  he  was  cnviuus,  instead  of 
afTccting  indilleNnce,  instead  of  damning  with  laint  praise, 
inalead  o(  doing  injuries  slyly  and  in  the  dark,  he  told  everybody 
that  bo  waa  envious.  "  Donot,pray,  donot,  talkof  Johuonin 
such  tcrma,"  he  laid  to  Boawell} "  you  barrow  up  my  very  soul. " 
Geonje  Steercoi  and  Cumberkuid  were  laeit  nur  too  cunning 
to  say  sudi  a  thing.  They  would  have  echoed  the  praises  of  the 
man  whom  they  envied,  and  then  have  sent  to  the  newspapers 
iliioiiymcni*  libels  upon  him.  Both  what  was  gimd  and  wdiat  w;!S 
bad  m  (liildsmith's  charm  ler  was  to  his  as.Hin  iales  a  jierfe^; 
setiiritv'  that  he  wouhl  never  coniiiiit  hUt  h.  viih'iny.  He  was 
utfither  lil-naluicd  enough,  nor  long-headed  enough,  to  be 
guilty  of  any  aalidotta  act  whidi  lequtnd  contrivance  and 
disguise. 

Goldimith  has  sometimes  been  reprrsented  as  a  man  of  genius, 
cmelly  treated  by  the  world,  and  doomed  to  struggle  with 
diJlicii]tica,whidi  at  last  broke  bia  heart  But  no  representation 
cuhenorofewoiefiointhetnuh.  He  did,  indeed,  so  through 
much  sharp  misery  before  be  had  done  anything  considerable 
in  literature.  But  after  his  name  bad  appeared  on  the  title-page 
of  the  TraveiUr,  he  had  none  but  himself  to  blame  for  his  dis- 
tresses. His  avera>;e  iiitume,  duriiiR  the  hist  seven  years  of  his 
life,  certainly  exceeded  £400  ;i  year,  and  i.400  a  year  ranked, 
among  the  imomes  of  that  day,  at  Icti^t  as  lii^rh  as  i.soo  a  year 
would  rank  at  present.  A  single  man  living  iii  the  Temple,  with 
£4aoa  y<-ar.  tni^ht  then  be  called  opulent.  Not  one  in  ten  of  the 
young  gentlen.cti  of  good  families  who  were  studying  the  law 
there  hstd  so  much.  But  all  the  wealth  which  Lord  Clivc  had 
brought  from  Bengal  and  Sic  Lawrence  Dandas  from  Gennany, 
Jouied  together,  would  not  hnvu  iofined  fat  Goldamfth.  He 
spent  twice  as  much  as  he  had.  He  wm  fine  clothes,  gave 
dinners  of  several  courses,  paid  court  to  venal  beauties.  He  had 
also,  i;  should  be  remembered,  tu  the  honour  oi  bis  heart,  thotigh 
Mi>t  III  his  head,  a  guinea,  or  live,  or  ten,  ai  t  ordiiiK  to  t  he  stal  e  of 
his  purse,  ready  for  any  taleoi  distress,  true  or  iLdsc.  litit  it  was 
not  in  dress  or  t'casting,  in  promiscuous  amours  or  promiscuous 
charities,  th.u  his  chief  expense  lay.  He  bad  been  from  boyhood 
agambter.  and  at  once  the  most  sanguine  and  the  most  unskilful 
of  gamblenk  For  a  time  he  put  ofT  the  day  of  inevitable  ruin  by 
lenpocary  cxpodtenlB.  Ue  obtained  advances  from  booksrik  rs 
by  pniniiing  to  execute  worka  which  he  never  began.  But  at 
length  this  source  of  supply  failed.  He  owed  more  than  {9000: 
and  he  saw  no  hope  of  extrication  from  hb  cmbarrsssmrnts. 
His  spirits  and  heahh  gave  way.  He  was  attacked  by  a  ner\'0HS 
fever,  which  he  (houKht  himself  competent  to  treat.  It  would 
have  been  hnpiiv  for  liim  if  his  mc<liral  skill  had  been  appreciated 
as  justly  by  hims4'if  as  by  others.  Notwithstanding  the  degree 
which  he  pretended  to  have  recei\  ed  <<v.  tin-  <  ontincnt,  he  could 
procure  no  patients.  "  I  do  not  practise,"  he  once  said;  "  I 
make  it  a  rule  to  prescribe  only  for  my  friends."  "  Pray,  dear 
Doctor,"  saiil  Bcauclcrk.  "  alter  your  rule;  and  prescribe  only 
for  your  enemies."  (loldsmith,  now,  in  spite  ol  this  excellent 
advice,  prescribed  for  himself.  The  remedy  aggravated  the 
malady.  The  sick  man  waa'induced  to  caU  in  real  physicians ; 
and  they  at  one  time  iaiagiBed  that  they  had  cured  the  disease. 
Still  his  weakness  and  restlessness  continued.  He  could  get  no 
sleep.  He  coulil  take  no  food.  "  You  arc  worse,"  s,iid  our  of  his 
me<lical  attendants,  "  than  you  should  be  from  the  degree  of 
fever  wMcb  yon  have,  la  ywir  mlad  at  ease?"  "No;  it  is 


not,"  were  the  last  recorded  words  01  ()ii\cr  Goldsmith.  He 
died  on  the  4th  of  April  1774,  in  his  furty-sixih  year.  He  was 
laid  in  the  churchyard  of  the  Temple;  but  the  spot  was  not 
marked  by  any  inscription  and  is  now  forgotten.  The  OOffin 
was  foUowed  by  Burke  and  Reynolds.  Both  these  great  mea 
were  tfocen  manmen.  Burke,  when  be  heard  «f  GoUsmitb's 
death,  bad  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  Reynolds  had  been  so 
much  moved  by  the  news  that  he  had  flung  aside  his  brush  and 
palette  for  the  day. 

.\  short  time  after  Goldsmith's  death,  a  little  poem  appeared, 
which  will,  as  long  as  our  language  lasts,  associate  the  names  of 
his  two  illustrious  friends  with  his  own.  It  has  alreadv  been 
mentioned  thai  he  .s<imetimes  felt  keenly  the  sarcasm  which  his 
wild  blundering  talk  brought  upon  him.  He  was,  not  long 
before  his  last  illness,  provoked  into  retaliating.  He  wisdy 
betook  himself  to  his  pen;  and  at  that  weapon  he  proved 
himself  a  match  for  all  his  assailants  together.  Within  a  small 
compsas  be  drew  with  a  aingularty  tuy  and  ngonua  peacO 
the  characters  of  abie  or  tea  of  hb  intimate  sasodatcs. 
Though  this  little  work  did  itot  receive  his  last  touches,  it 
must  always  be  regarded  as  a  masterpiece.  It  is  impos«bIe, 
however,  nut  to  wisii  thai  four  or  five  likenesses  which  have 
no  interest  for  p<jsieriiy  were  wanting  to  thai,  noble  trallcry, 
and  thai  llieir  places  were  sup[died  by  sketches  oi  John.son 
auii  Uibbuii,  as  hapj>y  and  vivid  as  the  sketches  of  Burke  and 
Garrick. 

Some  of  Goldsmith's  friends  and  admirers  honoured  him 
with  a  cenotaph  in  Westminster  Abbey.  NoUckens  was  the 
sculptor,  and  Johnson  wrote  the  inscription.  It  is  much  to  be 
lamented  that  Johnson  did  not  leave  to  p<»teiity  a  more  durable 
andamorevahiabienMnHurialof  hiafrioid.  A  lite  of  Goldsmith 
would  havebesa  an  anathnahlB  addition  tothelivesol  the  Poets. 
No  man  appreciated  GoMsmith's  writings  more  justly  than 
Johnson;  no  man  was  better  acquainted  with  Goldsmith's 
ch:iractcr  and  habits;  and  no  man  was  more  competent  to 
(ielineate  with  truth  and  spirit  the  peculiarities  oi  a  mind  in 
which  great  powers  were  found  incompany  with  great  weaknesses. 
But  the  list  of  poets  to  whose  Works  Johnson  was  requested  by 
the  hook.sellers  to  furnish  prefaces  ended  with  Lyttelton.  who 
died  in  t773.  The  Une  seems  to  have  been  drawn  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  excluding  the  person  whose  portrait  would  have 
most  fitly  dosed  the  aetica.  Goldsmith,  however,  has  been 
fortunate  in  his  biogra|ilien.  (M.) 

Goldsmith's  life  has  been  written  by  Prior  (18137),  by  Washington 
Irving  (l844~l8d()).  and  by  John  Foriter  (1848,  2nd  cd.  1854). 
The  (Uligt'tirp  rst  I  riof  iti  K-rves  Rrrat  firai-rf";  the  Ntylc  of  \V.i-h!iis;lon 

Ir\  |[li;       ,ll\\,iy:-  oli.M-.irii:  ■  I. -.it  ttu;  hl^lh■v•   },Vtre  nui:-t,  i:'-  ju-f-C'-,  bc 

assigned  to  the  eminently  interesting  work  of  Korster.  SubM-ijuvnt 
biographies  are  by  William  Black  (1878),  and  Austin  Dobson 
American  ed.  1699).   The  above  article  by  L4Xd  Macaulay  has  boen 
slightly  revised  tor  this  edition  by  Mr  Austin  Dobson,  as  r^rds 
questions  of  fact  for  which  there  bss  been  new  evidence. 

GOLDSTtfCKEH.  THEODOR  fi'^.i  I'^r.l,  Gcrmar.  Sanskrit 
scholar,  was  l>orii  o;  Je^vish  parents  at  Koiiigaberg  uti  the  iSthof 
Ja::uaty  1S21,  and,  after  attending  the  gymnasium  of  that 
lov. n,  entered  the  university  in  1S56  as  a  student  of  Sanskrit. 
In  i.S  ;s  !io  removed  to  Bonn,  and.  after  gradnatitig  at  Konigsberg 
in  1840,  proceeded  to  Paris;  in  1842  be  cd;tc<i  a  German  trans- 
lation of  the  Prabodha  Chcndrodaya.  From  1.S47  to  18^  he 
resided  at  Berlin,  where  his  talents  and  scholarship  were  recog- 
nized by  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  but  where  his  advanced 
political  viewscaused  tbeauthotitiesto  regardhim  with  suspicion. 
In  the  latter  year  be  lemoved  to  London,  where  in  1852  be  was 
appointed  prafesaor  of  Sanskrit  in  University  College.  He  now 
worked  on  a  new  Sanskrit  dictionary,  of  which  the  first  instal- 
ment appeared  in  1-156.  In  i>l6i  he  published  his  ch:et  wi  rk: 
Pinini:  his  phtfc  in  .VirjUri;  Literature;  and  he  was  wdc  oi  "  he 
founders  a^^l  cliii  f  prc^nio'crs  of  the  Sanskrit  Text  Society  . 
he  was  also  an  active  member  of  the  Philological  Society,  and  of 
other  learned  bodies.  He  died  in  Londoa  oa  the  6th  of  March 
1S72. 

.'Vs  Literary  Remains  some  of  hi*  writings  were  published  in  two 
volumes  (London,  1879),  but  his  papers  were  Mt  to  the  India  Ouice 
with  the  mquest  that  they  were  not  to  tie  publidied  until  19M. 
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6OLDWBI.L.  THOMAS  (d.  I  $85),  English  ecclesiaalic,  began 
his  career  as  vicar  of  Cheriton  in  1531,  after  graduating  M.A.  at 
All  Souls  College,  Oxford.  He  became  chaplain  to  Cardinal 
Pole  and  lived  with  him  at  Rome,  was  attainted  in  1539,  but 
Ktained  to  Eogiaod  on  Mary's  acwaeion,  and  in  1555  became 
Inahop  of  St  Aaapb,  a  diocMe  wbich  he  did  uacb  to  win  bade 
to  the  old  faith.  On  the  death  of  Mary,  Ootdndl cicaped  from 
Blngland  and  in  1 561  became  superior  (rf  tbeTheatinesat  Naples. 
He  was  the  only  English  hishofi  at  the  cuunLiJ  of  Trent,  and  in 
l^t:  was  again  atluinlcd.  la  lilt: lulluvs-iug year  iif  vvab appointcil  j 
vica r  gc n<-ral  t o  Carlo  Borromeo,  archbishop  of  Milan.  He  liiei i 
in  Rome  m  1 585,  the  Isst  of  the  English  bisho;^  who  had  rciuseii 
to  accept  the  Rcfornation. 

QOLDZIHBR,  IGNAZ  (1850-  .  ),  Jewish  Hungarian  orient- 
alist, was  born  in  Stuhlweissenburg  on  the  j^nd  of  June 
iSjOk  He  was  educated  at  tbe  universities  of  Budapest,  Berlin, 
Ld^pttig  and  Lddea,  and  bceaine  privat  docent  at  Budapest  in 
1873.  In  the  next  year,  under  the  auspices  of  tbe  Hungsilan 
government,  he  began  a  journey  through  Syria,  Palestiiie  and 
Egypt,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  attending  lectures  of 
Mahommcdan  sheiks  in  the  mosque  of  el-Azhar  in  Cairo.  He 
was  the  first  Jewish  scholar  to  become  professor  in  the  Budapest 
University  (iStu!,  and  represented  the  Huiifsarian  govemmenv 
and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  numerous  intei national  coi>- 
gresses.  He  received  the  large  gold  medal  at  the  Stockholm 
Oriental  Congress  in  i88q.  He  became  a  member  of  several 
Hungarian  and  other  learned  societies,  was  appointed  secretary 
of  the  Jewish  community  in  Budapest.  He  was  made  Litt.  D. 
flfCambrid8e(i904)andLL>D.oiAbeideeD(i9a6).  Ulsemineoce 
in  the  ^>bere  of  acholanhip  is  due  priniarily  to  hu  canful  in- 
ircstigationof  pre-MahamnwdaH  >adMahiBiiimedanlaw,tiaditton, 
icKgion  and  poetry,  hi  connexion  with  which  he  poUilhed  alaige 
number  of  treatises,  review  articles  and  essayi  contrihoted  to 
the  collectioi^  of  the  Hujigaiian  Academy. 

Among  his  chief  works  arc:  Btilrage  sur  LitertUurreschichte  der 
Schi'a  (1874);  Beiiroge  tur  Geuhkhtt  itr  Sprochteiehrtamkeit  bet 
dt  n  ir.n'  i  rm  (Vienna,  1871-1873);  Dcr  Mylkos  bei  ien  Hebraern  und 
sinii-  y,'  ihuhliUke  Entwukeiune  (Lcipzi>;,  1876;  Eng.  trans.,  R. 
Martinenu,   Lon('r>"..  Muh(:rK7i;f4ttn!<.ch/'   SludUn  (Hsilc, 

1889-1890,  a  vols  1:  Ahluintilunt-en  ziir  ariihni  lirt}  /'^i ■>j{ie(Ldden, 

1896-1899,  2  vols.);  Buth  t>.  Weseu  d.  Hede  (ed.  1907). 

GOLETTA  (La  Goui.ktte],  a  town  on  the  Gulf  of  Tunis  in 
36*  50'  N.  10*  19*  £.,  a  little  south  of  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  and 
00  the  north  side  of  the  ship  canal  which  tnvtraea  the  sbaUow 
Lake  of  Tunis  and  leads  to  tbe  dty  of  (hat  name.  Built  on  tbe 
narrow  strip  ol  sand  which  separates  the  lake  from  the  gulf, 
Golctta  is  defended  by  a  fort  ami  battery.  The  town  contains 
a  summer  palace  of  the  bey,  the  old  seraglio,  arsenal  and  custom- 
house, and  many  villas,  gardens  and  pleasure  resorts,  Goletta 
being  a  favourite  place  for  sea-bajhir.g.  A  short  canal,  from 
which  the  name  of  the  towti  is  derived  ; Arab.  Halk-tl-Wad, 
"  throat  of  the  canal  "),  40  ft.  broad  and  8^  ft.  deep,  divides  the 
town  and  affords  communication  between  the  ship  canal  and 
a  dock  or  basin,  1089  ft.  long  and  541  ft.  broad.  An  electric 
tnmway  which  runs  along  the  north  bank  of  the  ship  canal 
connects  Goletta  with  the  dty  of  Tunis  top.  (1907) 

about  fooot  mostly  Jews  and  Italian  fishennen. 

Beyond  Cape  Carthage,  5  m.  N.  of  Goletta,  is  La  Marsa,  a 
summer  resort  overlooking  the  sea.  The  bey  has  a  palace  here, 
and  the  French  resident-general,  the  Brilisli  consul,  other 
oiiicials,  .ind  many  Timisiaiis  have  country-houses,  surrounded 
by  groves  ot  oli\'e  trees. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  ship  canal  in  1H93  Goletta,  as  the 
port  of  Tunis,  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  The 
basin  at  the  Goletta  end  of  the  canal  now  serves  as  a  subsidiary 
harbour  to  that  of  Tuafa.  Tlw  most  stirring  events  in  titt 
history  of  the  town  are  connected  with  the  Turkish  conquest 
of  the  Barhaiy  states.  Kbair-ed-Dln  Barbanssa  tiaving  made 
himself  master  of  TWiis  and  its  port,  Goktta  was  attacked  in 
1555  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who  setsed  the  pirate's  fleet, 
which  was  sheltered  In  the  small  canal,  his  ar.sen.d,  and  300  bra.ss 
cannon.  The  Turks  regained  possession  in  1574.  (SccTVMISIA: 
Misery.) 


OOLP  (in  its  older  forms  Goff,  Gouff  or  Gowff,  the  last  oi 
which  gives  the  genuine  old  pronunciation),  a  game  which 
probably  derives  its  name  from  the  Ger.  koibe,  a.  club — in  Dutch, 
k(^f — which  last  is  nearly  in  sound  identical  and  might  suggest  a 
Ihitch  otigin,'  which  many  pictuiei  and  other  witnessca  f  nrtlier 
support. 

Hflisry,  One  o(  the  most  ancient  and  most  inleresthig  of  the 
pictures  m  whidi  the  game  is  portrayed  is  tbe  tailpiece  to  sn 

illuminated  Book  oj  Hours  made  at  Bruges  at  tiie  l>egiiining  of 
(  the  16th  century.  The  original  is  in  the  British  Museum,  The 
]  jilayers,  three  in  number.  lia\  e  but  one  club  apiece.  The  heads 
of  the  clubsaresteelor  steel  covered.  'Jhey  play  with  a  ball  each. 
I  Jwt  which  pives  this  picture  0.  peculiar  interest  o\'er  the  many 
pictures  of  Dutch  schools  that  portray  the  game  in  progress  is 
that  most  of  them  show  it  on  the  ice,  the  putting  being  at  a  stake. 
In  this  Book  of  Hours  they  are  putting  at  a  hole  in  the  turf,  as  in 
our  modem  golf.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the  game  is  ol 
Dutch  origin,aad  that  ithaabeeninfavour  since  very  early  daya. 
FnrtherthiDthatonrkoowiedlgedocanotgo.  ThaearlyDotcb* 
men  played  golf,  they  painted  gdf,  but  they  did  not  write  it. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  date  golf  was  introduced  into  Scotland, 
fnit  in  I.)  57  the  popularity  of  the  game  had  .already  become  SO 
great  &i  Seriously  to  interfere  with  the  more  im|iortanl  pursuit 
of  archery.  In  M.irrh  of  that  y<ar  the  Scottish  parliament 
"  decreted  and  ordained  that  U'lipinshuu-inf^is  be  haiden  be  the 
lordis  and  baronis  spirituale  and  temporale,  four  titnes  1:1  tlie 

zeir;  and  that  the  fute-ball  and  goij  be  utterly  cryil  doun,  amd 
ttocht  usit;  and  that  the  bowc-mcrkis  be  maid  at  ilk  parochekhA: 
a  pair  of  buttis,  and  sdmttm  bt  usU  Uk  Sunday. "  Fourteen  years 
alterwatda,  ini  May  1471,  it  was  jtidged  necessary  to  pass  another 
act "  anent  impaAmib^*'  and  ia  1491  •  at><i  evidently 
angry  fubnhmtion  was  issued  «o  the  general  subject,  with  paina 
and  penalties  annexed.  It  runs  thus —  "  Futeball  and  Golfc 
forbidden.  Item,  it  is  statut  and  ordainit  that  in  na  place  of  thie 
rcalme  there  be  usit  fute-ball,  i^olje,  or  uihtr  sik  unprofitabill 
sporlis.'&c.  This, be  it  noted,  is  du  edict  of  James  IV. ;  and  it  is 
not  a  little  curiouii  presently  to  find  the  monarch  himscli  set  ting 
an  ill  example  to  bin  conimonii,  by  practice  of  this  "  unproiitabUl 
sport ."  as  is  shown  by  various  entries  in  the  aooooata  of  the  lord 
high  trcTSurcr  of  Scotland  (1503-1506). 

.About  a  century  later,  the  game  again  appears  on  the  Surface  Of 
history,  and  it  is  quite  as  pMHilar  as  before.  In  the  year  1591 
the  towttconncQof  EdMitr)gh'"ordanbpnKiaiiiation  tohentad* 
threw  this  bur|jh,that  aafaihahitants  of  the  sunyn  he  seen  at  ony 
pastymes  within  orwithout  tbe  toun.upoun  the  Sabhoth  day,sk 
as  goife.  &(  .■''  Tlie  following  year  the  edict  was rc-announced, 
but  with  the  tiiodilication  that  the  prohibition  was  "  in  tyme  of 
sermons." 

(iolf  has  frnm  old  limes  been  known  in  Scotland  .is  "  The 
Roycl  i.-rji/  A?ic!<r;!  Clame  of  (ioff."  Though  no  doubt  Scottish 
monarchs  handled  the  club  before  him,  James  IV.  is  the  first  who 
figures  formally  in  the  golfing  record.  James  V.  was  also  very 
partial  to  tbe  game  distinctively  known  as  "  royal  ";  and  there 
is  some  soap  of  evidence  to  show  that  his  daughter,  the  unhappy 
Mary  Stuart,  was  a  golfer.  It  was  alleged^  her  enemiea  that,  aa 
showing  her  shamdess  mdlffereuce  to  the  fate  of  her  husband,  a 
very  few  days  after  his  murder,  she  "  was  seen  playing  fi{f  and 
pallmall  In  the  fields  beside  Seton."*  That  her  son,  James  VL 
(afterwards  James  I.  of  Kngl.indV  was  a  golfer,  tradition  con- 
fident 1\-  ;tsserts.  though  the  evidi-nce  w  hich  connei  ts  him  with  the 
personal  practice  of  the  gam.e  is  slight .  Of  t  he  interest  he  took  in 
it  we  have  evidence  in  hi*  act  -  already  alluded  to —  "  anent  |o//e 
batlis,"  pmhlUting  their  importation,  except  under  certain 
'  From  an  enactment  of  James  VI.  (then  Jarnesi  I.  of  England), 
bearing  date  hpih,  we  find  that  a  considerable  importation  of  coM 
balls  at  that  time  took  place  from  Holland,  and  as  thereby  '  na 
small  quantitic  of  gold  tod  silver  is  transported  aierly  out  of  his 
Hicncs  kingdome  of  Scoteland  "  (see  letter  of  His  Majesty  from 
Salixbur>'.  the  5th  of  .\u|iu»t  t6l8),  he  Issues  a  royal  prohibition,  at 
once  as  a  wise  eeorsomv  of  the  national  moneys,  and  a  protection  to 
native  industn  in  the  article  Frnm  this  it  migilt  sioUMt  seem  tbst 
the  game  wa»j  .11  ih.n  rlat<  Ntill  kni'wn  and  prawscd  in  Holland. 
»  Records  ej  the  City  of  Edinburgh. 
* /MWiMerw  ^  Jfary        ijf  3kstt .  pfufocc.  ^ 
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restrictions.  Charles  I.  (as  his  brnther  Prince  Henry  hail  been  ')  I 
was  devotedly  attached  to  the  g.imc,  WhiLi  ciifiaKi-'l  in  it  on  | 
the  links  of  Leitb,  in  164J,  the  news  reached  him  oi  tho  Irish 
febellion  of  that  year.  He  had  noi  the  equaninnty  tn  finish  his 
BMUich,  Irat  Ktuined  p(eci{»tateiy  and  in  much  agitation  to 
Ha^llMd.*  Afterwards,  while  prisoner  to  the  Scots  army  at 
Ncweutto,  he  fonnd  liis  famnrite  diTenkin  in  "  the  royal  (amc." 
"  The  King  was  nowbae  treated  with  more  hoooor  than  «t  New- 
castle, as  he  himself  confessed,  both  he  and  his  trdn  having  liberty 
to  go  abroad  and  play  at  goff  in  the  Shield  Field,  without  the 
walls."'  Of  liis  son.  Charles  II.,  as  a  Roller,  nothing  whatever  is 
aitciuined,  but  James  II.  was  a  known  devotee.'  ,\tter  the 
Restoration,  James,  then  duke  of  York,  w.ts  sent  to  F.dinbureh  in 
1681/3  as  commissioner  ot  the  king  to  parliament,  and  an 
historical  monument  of  his  prowess  .is  a  KoUer  remains  there  to 
this  day  in  the  "  Golfer's  Land,"  as  it  h  stiil  caliod,  77  Canongaie. 
The  duke  haviog  been  chaUcogcd  by  two  English  noblemen  of  his 
anite,  to  play  a  match  against  them,  for  a  very  large  stake,  along 
aay  Sootch  ally  lie  might  select,  chose  as  his  partner  one 
"|oluieFatefaoii^"a6hoeBi«ker.  The  duke  and  the  laid  Jobnc 
won  easily,  and  half  of  the  hxgt  stake  the  duke  made  over  to  his 
huinble  coadjutor,  who  therewith  huilt  himself  the  bouse  men- 
tioned abo%'e.  In  1834  William  IV.  became  patron  of  the  St 
Andrews  CiuH  Club  (St  Andrew.^  Ix-ing  then,  as  now,  the  mosi 
famous  seal  oi  the  game),  and  approved  of  its  being  styled  "  I'hc 
Kf\.il  and  Aneient  Golf  Club  of  St  Andrews."  In  1S37,  as 
further  proof  of  roy.il  favour,  he  presented  to  it  a  magnificent  goki 
medal,  which  ''  should  be  ehalleaged  and  played  for  arinu,T.lly  ", 
and  in  1838  the  queen  dowager,  duchess  of  St  Andrews,  became 
patroness  of  the  dub,  and  presented  to  it  a  handsome  gold  medal 
— "  The  Royal  Adelaide  " — with  a  request  that  it  should  be  worn 
by  the  captain,  as  president,  on  all  public  occasions.  In  June 
t86i  the  prince  of  Wales  (aftenraida  Edward  VIL)  signified  his 
dcdietobea>me  patron  of  the  dob,  audio  tbefoUowiogSeptembcr 
was  elected  captain  by  acclamation.  His  a^^pmenu  did  net 
admit  of  his  coming  in  person  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the 
office,  but  his  brother  Prince  Ixopold  (the  duke  of  .Mbar.y), having 
in  1876  done  the  dub  ihe  honour  to  became  its  captain,  twice 
visited  the  ancient  city  in  thai  capacity. 

Tn  more  recent  days,  golf  has  become  increasinffly  popular  in 
a  much  wider  degree.  In  1H80  the  man  who  travelled  alxjul 
England  with  a  set  of  golf  clubs  was  an  object  of  some  asioutsh- 
meatt  almost  of  alarm,  to  his  feUow-travellers.  In  those  days  the 
OonuBoncst  oi  questions  in  regard  to  the  game  was, "  You  have  to 
be  a  fine  rider,  do  you  not,  to  play  golf  ?."  so  confounded  was  it  in 
the  popular  mind  irith  the  fame  of  polo.  At  Black  heal  h  a  few 
SoottBWBnaidaot  in  London  had  long  played  gioU.  lDiM4tto 
S.<^  North  Devon  Club  was  formed  at  Westward  Bo,  and  this 
was  the  first  of  the  seaside  links  discovered  and  laid  out  for  golf  i  n 
England.  In  1869  the  Royal  Liverpool  Club  established  itself  in 
possession  of  the  second  Engli&h  course  u  1 1  his  qu  a  h  t  y  a  1 1 1  oylake,  in 
Cheshire.  .\  golf  club  was  I'orined  in  conue.iion  with  the  Ixjiidon 
Scottish  \'o!unleers  corps,  u  hich  had  lis  house  on  the  Fu!  r.ey  end 
of  Wimbledon  Common  on  I'utney  Heath;  and,  after  makiti};  so 
much  of  a  start,  the  progress  oi  the  game  was  slow,  though  steady, 
for  many  yean.  A  few  more  clubs  were  formed;  the  numbers  of 
gOiilen  grew;  but  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  game  was  yet  in 
any  sense  popiUar  in  England.  All  at  once,  for  no  very  obvious 
leaaoa,  the  qualities  of  tbe  anckal  Scottish  game  seemed  tostiike 
home,  and  from  that  moment  iu  popularity  has  been  wonderfully 
and  increasingly  great.  The  English  Unks  that  rose  into  must 
immediate  favour  was  the  fine  course  of  the  St  George's  Golf 
dull,  near  Saniiwich,  on  the  coa^-l  of  Keni.  To  the  London  golfer 
it  was  the  Ursl  course  of  the  in&i  cluia  lliat  was  reasonably 
accessible,  and  the  fact  made  something  like  an  epoch  in 
English  golf.  A  very  considerable  increase,  it  is  true,  in  the 
number  of  English  golfers  and  English  golf  clubs  had  taken  i>Lico 
before  the  discovery  fnr  eolfing  purposes  of  the  Units  at  Sandwich. 

'  Anonvmous  author  of  MS.  in  the  H.irlcian  Libniy. 

»  See  Ilistorj  of  Lttlh.  by  A-  Campbell  (iSij). 

*XmisI  RiMt  ^  Nt^Htmbirhwd,  by  Joha  Sykes  (Newcastle. 

"^&bertsao's  JSTtitorsMf  Nolieet  tfLHOk 


Already  there  was  a  chain  of  links  all  round  the  coast,  besides 
numerous  inland  courses;  but  since  iS^o  their  increase  has  been 
extraordinarv .  and  the  niunber  which  has  been  formed  in  the 
colonics  and  abroad  is  very  large  alaO>  so  that  in  the  Golfer's 
Year  Book  for  1906  aqmoe  of  over  300  patM  vasidlottod  to  the 
Club  Directory  alone,  each  pafe  mntaintng,  eo  a  rough  average, 
six  dubs.  To  oompfrte  the  average  membenhip  of  tiKsecluba  Is 
very  diflioitlt.  TheR  b  not  a  little  overlapping,  in  the  sense  that 
a  member  of  one  club  will  often  be  a  member  of  several  others; 
but  probably  the  average  may  be  placed  at  something  like  300 

members  for  each  c!ub. 

Tlie  immense  amount  of  golf-plavin);  that  this  denotes,  the 
large  industry  in  the  making  of  chibs  and  balls,  in  the  upke«p 
of  links,  in  the  actual  work  nf  club-carrying  by  the  caddies, 
and  in  the  instruction  given  by  the  professional  class,  is  obvnous. 
Golf  has  taken  a  strong  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  and  the  fashion  for  golf  in  England  bM 
reacted  strongly  on  Scotland  itself,  the  ancient  home  of  the  game, 
where  since  1880  golfers  have  probably  increased  ia  the  ratio  of 
forty  to  oneL  JBcaidca  the  IndtWty  tiMt  tucb  a  powtb  of  the 
gam«  denotes  in  the  branches  umneduMdy  oonaectad  witb  it, 
as  mentioned  above,  there  Is  to  be  taken  into  further  account 
the  visiting  population  that  it  brings  to  all  lodging-bouses  and 
holds  within  reach  of  a  tolerable  golf  links,  so  that  ina:i>'  a 
Wishing  village  has  risen  into  a  moderate  watering-place  by  virtue 
o:  no  other  attract  ions  than  those  which  are  oiicred  by  its  golf 
Course.  Therefore  to  the  Briton,  golf  has  developed  irom 
SonielhinK  of  which  he  had  a  vague  idea  -as  of  ■'curling"  — 
to  something  in  the  nature  of  an  important  business,  a  business 
that  can  make  towns  and  has  a  oooiideiible«8ect«o  the  nos^ 
of  railway  companies. 

Moreover,  ladies  have  learned  to  pl^r  flott,  Althoa^  tfab 
is  a  crude  and  brief  sentence,  it  does  not  state  the  fact  too 
widdy  nor  too  forcibly,  for  though  it  U  true  tliat  before  1885 
many  played  on  the  short  links  of  St  Andrews,  North  Berwick, 
Westward  Ho  and  elsewhere,  still  it  was  virtually  unknown 
that  they  should  play  on  the  longer  courses,  which  till  then 
had  been  in  the  undij,puied  pussc^aaion  of  the  men.  At  many 
places  \vomen  now  have  their  separate  Unks.  at  others  they  piay 
on  the  same  course  as  the  men.  But  cvpn  where  links  .ire  s<-t 
apart  for  women,  they  are  far  dilTerent  irom  the  little  courses 
that  used  to  be  assigned  to  them.  They  arc  links  only  a  little 
less  formidable  in  their  bunkers,  a  little  less  varied  in  their 
features  than  those  of  men.  The  ladies  have  their  annual 
champioosUp,  wUdi  tb^  piiay  on  the  long  lioka  ef  the  men, 
somrtinwa  on  one,  aomethnca  on  another,  but  always  on  couraes 
of  the  fint  quality,  deoaading  the  finest  display  of  golfing  skill. 

The  daim  that  En|^d  made  to  a  golfing  fdlowship  with 
Scotland  was  conceded  very  strikingly  by  the  admission  of 
three  English  greens,  I'lrst  ihose  of  Hoylakr  and  of  Sandwich, 
and  in  igoo  Deal,  into  the  exclusive  lisl  of  the  links  ou  w"hith 
the  of>en  championship  of  the  game  is  decided.  Het'ore  England 
had  so  fully  assimilated  Scotland's  game  this  great  annual 
contest  w.is  waged  at  St  Andrews,  Musselburgh  and  I're^twick 
in  successive  years.  Now  the  ancient  green  of  Musselburgh, 
somewhat  worn  out  with  length  of  hard  and  gallant  service,  and 
moreover,  as  a  nine-boles  course  inadequately  accommodating 
the  numbers  who  compete  in  the  championships  to-day,  has  been 
superseded  by  the  coune  at  Muirfidd  as  a  diampionsltip  arena. 

While  golf  bad  been  naUng  itself  a  lone  in  tba  sotttbem 
kinadom,  the  profesiiQaal  dement— men  who  had  learned  the 
game  from  childhood,  lutd  become  past-masters,  were  capable 
of  giving  instructior.,  and  also  of  in.iking  clubs  ami  balls  and 
looking  after  the  greens  0:1  which  golf  was  pUycd — had  at  IirU 
been  Liken  from  the  northern  side  of  the  Border.  But  when 
golf  had  hwvi  started  long  euough  in  England  for  the  little  boys 
who  were  at  first  employed  as  "  caddics  " — iu  carrvmg  the 
players'  clu'ns  —to  grow  to  sufficient  strength  to  drive  the  ball 
as  fax  :is  their  masters,  it  was  incvii able  that  out  of  the  number 
wllo  thus  began  to  play  in  their  boyhood  some  few  should 
devdop  an  exceptional  talent  for  the  game.  This,  In  fact, 
actually  happened,  and  English  golfers,  both  of  the  amateur 
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and  the  professional  classes,  have  proved  thcmsi'lvcs  so  :ukpl 
at  Scotland's  game,  that  the  championships  in  either  ihc  Open 
or  the  Amateur  competitions  have  been  won  nii>rc  often  by 
English  than  by  Scottish  playen  of  late  years.  I'.-dbably  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to-day  there  are  as  many  English  as  Scottish 
professional  golf  players,  and  their  relative  number  is  increasing. 

Golf  iilao  "  caiifbt  on,"  to  we  the  American  eipKssion,  in 
tbe  United  States.  TotlieAniericaiioftSoo  golf  was  largely  an 
naknoini  thing.  Since  then,  however,  ro\{  has  become  perhaps 
a  greater  fector  in  the  life  of  the  up|>cr  and  up(>cr-middle  classes 
in  the  United  Stales  than  it  ever  has  l>een  in  Kngland  or  Scotland. 
Goif  to  the  English  and  the  Stotti  meant  only  one  anionj;  several 
of  the  sports  and  pastimes  that  taice  the  man  and  the  woman 
of  the  upper  and  upper-middle  classes  into  the  country  and  the 
fresh  air.  To  the  .VmeriLun  of  like  status  gulf  came  as  the  one 
thing  to  take  him  out  of  his  towns  and  give  him  a  reason  for 
exercise  in  the  coiintiy.  To-day  golf  has  become  an  interest 
all  over  North  America,  but  it  ii  In  the  Eastern  States  that  it 
has  made  most  difierence  in  the  life  of  the  daaacs  with  whom  it 
faihionahle.  Wcatemen  and  Soothenen  foimd 
befbie  the  ooning  of  golf  for  being  in  the  open 
flouatiy  air.  It  b  in  the  Eastern  States  more  c^cially  that  it 
has  had  so  much  influence  in  making  the  p>eople  hvc  and  take 
exercise  mit  nf  rinors.  In  a  truh  demorr.it ^  spirit  the  .-Xmcricn 
woman  golfer  plays  on  a  [>crfect  equality  with  the  American 
man.  She  does  not  compete  in  the  men's  championships;  she 
has  championships  of  her  own;  but  she  plays,  without  question, 
on  the  same  links.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  relegating  her,  as  a 
certain  cynical  writer  in  the  Badminton  volume  on  golf  described 
it,  to  a  waste  comer,  a  kind  of  "  Jews'  Quarter,"  of  the  links. 
And  the  Americans  have  taken  up  golf  in  thespiiit  d  asumpUioua 
and  opukat  people,  spendug  money  on  magnificent  dubbomea 
beyood  the  fincat  dfcaaiB  of  the  Englishman  or  the  Soot.  The 
greatot  inoeem  adueved  by  any  American  golfer  fiell  to  the  lot 
of  Mr  Walter  Travis  of  the  Garden  Gty  dub*  who  In  1904  mn 
the  British  amateur  championship. 

So  much  enthusiasm  and  so  much  golf  in  America  have  not 
failed  to  make  their  influence  felt  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Naturally  and  inevitably  they  have  created  a  strong  demand 
for  professional  instruction,  both  by  example  and  by  precept, 
and  for  profcssiional  advice  and  assistance  in  the  laying-out  and 
upkeep  of  the  many  new  links  that  have  been  created  in  all  parts 
of  the  States,  sometimes  out  of  the  least  promising  material. 
By  the  ofier  of  great  prizes  for  exhibition  matches,  and  of  wages 
that  are  to  the  Bittidi  rate  on  the  scale  of  the  doUar  to  the 
shilling,  thor  have  attracted  many  of  the  best  Scottish  and 
English  pronsaloiiab  to  pay  them  longer  or  dtorter  visha  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  thus  a  new  opening  has  been  Cfsatied  fior  the 
energies  of  the  professional  golfing  class. 

Thi  Giime. — The  game  of  ^loli  .'na)  1h-  briefly  defined  as 
consisting  in  hitting  the  ijail  over  a  great  extent  of  country, 
preferably  of  that  sand-hill  nature  which  is  found  by  the  sea-side, 
and  finally  hitting  or  "  putting  "  it  into  a  little  hole  of  some 
4  in.  diameter  cut  in  the  turf.  The  place  of  the  hole  is  commonly 
marked  by  a  flag.  Eighteen  is  the  recognized  number  of  these 
lona  fuU  coune,  and  tbey  are  at  varying  distances  apart, 
see  yds.  vp  to  anjrtUai  between  a  \  and  i  m.  For  the 
to  addevo  Hu  of  the  ball  over 
the  great  hois,  and  finalb^  putting  it  into  the  smaD  hole,  a  nnmber 
«f  diflimnt  "  dnba "  has  been  devised  to  salt  the  different 
positions  in  which  the  ball  may  be  found  and  the  different 
directions  in  which  it  is  wished  to  propel  it.  .At  the  start 
for  each  hole  the  Ij.ill  may  be  placed  on  a  favourable  position 
{t.%.  "  tee'd  "  on  a  small  mound  of  sand)  for  striking  it,  but 
after  that  it  m.ay  not  be  touched,  except  with  the  club,  until 
it  is  hit  into  the  next  hole.  A  "full  drive,"  as  the  farthest  distance 
that  the  ball  can  be  hit  is  called,  is  about  soo  yds.  in  length, 
of  which  some  three-fourths  will  be  traversed  in  the  air,  and  the 
Test  by  bounding  or  running  over  the  ground.  It  is  easily  to  be 
nnderstood  that  when  the  ball  is  lying  on  the  taif  behind  a  tall 
sand-hill,  or  in  a  bunker,  •  difieieutly-ahaped  dob  is  leqidred 
for  raising  it  orer  socfa  an  obstacle  from  that  wUdi  is 


when  it  is  placed  on  the  tec  to  start  with;  and  again,  that 
an<Jlher  club  is  needed  to  strike  the  ball  nut  of  a  cup  or  out  of 
heavy  grass.  It  is  this  variety  that  gives  the  game  its  charm. 
Each  player  plays  with  his  own  ball,  with  no  interference  from 
his  opponent,  and  the  object  of  each  is  to  hit  the  ball  from  the 
starting -pomt  into  each  successive  hole  in  the  fewest  strokes. 
The  player  who  at  the  end  of  the  roimd  {i*.  of  the  course  of 
eighteen  holes)  haa  won  the  majority  of  the  holes  is  the  winner 
of  the  roiuui;  or  the  decision  may  be  reached  before  the  end 
of  the  rotmd  by  one  side  gaining  more  holes  than  there  remain  to 
play.  For  instance,  if  one  player  be  four  holes  to  the  good,  .and 
onl>  three  holes  remain  to  l)e  |)layed,  it  is  evident  that  the 
former  must  be  the  winner,  for  even  if  the  latter  win  every 
remaining  hole,  he  still  must  be  one  to  the  bad  at  the  finish. 

Tile  Hri'ish  .\nu>.teur  Championship  is  decided  by  a  tourna- 
ment in  matches  thus  played,  each  defeated  player  retiring,  and 
his  opponent  passing  on  into  the  next  round.  In  the  case  of  the 
Open  Championship,  and  in  most  medal  competitions,  the  scores 
arc  differently  reckoned — each  man's  total  score  (irrespective 
of  his  reUitive  merit  at  each  hole)  being  reckoned  at  the  finish 
against  the  total  score  of  the  other  playen  in  the  competition. 
There  is  also  a  species  of  ctnnpetition  called  "  bogey  "  play,  in 
which  each  man  pht\s  against  a  "bogey  "  score — a  score  fixed 

for  e.K  h  imle  in  I  lie  round  before  starting — and  his  [Mi.Hiti<in  in 
the  com]>elitio:i  relalive]y  lo  the  other  players  is  determined 
by  the  number  of  holes  that  he  is  to  the  good  or  to  the  bad  of  the 
"  bogey  "  wore  at  ll>e  end  of  the  round.  The  player  who  is  most 
holes  to  the  good,  or  fewest  holes  to  the  bad,  wins  the  competition. 
It  may  be  mentioned  incidentally  that  golf  occupies  the  almost 
unique  podtion  of  being  the  only  qioct  in  wUch  even  a  single 
player  can  enjoy  his  game,  his  oppcment  in  this  event  being 
"  Cohmd  Bogqr  "—more  often  than  not  a  redoubtable  advenaty. 

The  links  which  have  been  thought  worthy,  by  reason  of  their 
geographical  positiontt  and  their  merits,  of  being  the  «ccne«  on  which 
the  golf  championships  are  (ought  out,  are,  as  we  have  already  said, 
three  in  Scotland — St  Andrews,  Prestwick  and  Muirficid — and  three 
in  Knglarul — H(>>lake.  S-indwich  and  Deal.  This  lirief  li-.?  is  very 
f.jr  from  bein^;  eomiilele  as  re^.-ard'^  Sinks  of  fir'^t-class  cjua'.Uv  in  Crcat 
liritain.  Hr^iiii  s  those  named,  there  are  in  S  otl.ini!  ( '.u  isi -ii- 1  ir, 
North  HirvM'k.  (  rudin  H.ty .  N.iiiri.  .Atieuli  i  ^,  I'lrrnvh  Troon. 
M-ichrihanish,  South  L  ist,  Islay,  t^ullanc,  Luflness  and  many  more. 
In  England  there  are — Westward  Ho,  Uembridge.  l.iiilettoae,<^«ak 
Yarmouth,  Braflcaster,  Seaton  Carcw,  Formby,  Lytham,  Hariedi, 
Bumham,  among  the  seaside  ones;  while  of  the  inland,  some  of  them 
of  ver>'  fine  i|uality,  we  cannot  even  attempt  a  selection,  so  large  is 
their  number  and  so  variously  estimated  tneir  comparative  merits. 
In  laiui  h.is  I'ortru-^h.  Newca-tle.  I'ort.'silon,  IJolK  moiicii  and  many 
more  uf  the  first  cUs.s:  and  there  are  excellent  courses  in  the  Isle  of 
Man.  In  America  many  fine  courses  have  beenconslracted.  There 
U  not  a  British  colony  of^anv  standing  that  is  without  its  (^course— 
.Australia,  India,  South  Africa,  all  have  their  golf  championships, 
which  are  keenly  contested.  Canada  has  h.td  cnurBm  at  Quebec  and 
Montreal  for  many  years,  and  the  Caleuna  Ctolf  Club,  curiously 
enough,  is  the  oldest  established  (ne.xt  to  the  Blackheath  Club),  tlw 
next  oldest  l>eing  the  club  at  Pau  in  the  Bassts-Pyr^nie*. 

The  Open  Champiunddp  of  golf  was  starteo  in  i860  by  the 
Prestwick  Club  gi\-ing  a  bat  to l>e  played  for  annually  under  the 
condition  that  it  sbouid  become  the  pro|icny  of  any  vno  cauM  win 
it  thrice  in  suceesdoo.  The  following  la  the  urt  of  the  dmrnpions:— 

1R60.  \V.  Park,  Musselburgh    .     .  .  IM— «t  Prestwick. 

1K61.  Tom  Morris,        Prestwick  .  103 — at  Prestwick. 

1862.  Tom  Morris,  sen.,  Prestwick  I63 — at  Prestwick. 

1863.  \V,  Park.  Mus-selburgh  .  168 — at  Prestwick. 
1S64.  Tom  Morris,  sen..  Prestwick  .  160 — at  Prestwick. 

1865.  .\.  Strath,  St  .Vntln  ws  .  162— at  Prestwick. 

1866.  W.  Park,  Musselburgh    .    .    .  169 — at  Prestwick. 

1867.  Tom  Morris,  sen.,  St  Andrews  ,  170  at  Prestwick. 

1868.  Tom  Morris,  iun.,  St  Andrews  .  iM—at  Pimstwtek. 
i8fi9b  Tom  Monia,  inn.,  St  Andicwa  .  157— at  Pmtwick. 
1870.  Tom  Morris,  jin..  St  Andrews  .  149— at  Prestwick. 

Tom  Morris,  junior,  thus  won  the  belt  finally,  according  to  the 
conditions.  In  1871  there  was  no  competition;  but  bv  1873  the 
three  clubs  of  St  Andrew*,  Prestwick  and  Mu!«!ielburgfi  had  sub- 
scribed for  a  cup  which  should  be  played  for  o-cr  the  course  of  each 
subscribing  club  successively,  but  should  never  become  the  property 
of  the  winner.  In  later  year-,  the  roursj-  at  Muirfield  was  substituted 
for  that  at  Mussdburgh,  and  lloylake  .and  Sandwirh  wen-  admitted 
into  the  list  of  ehampion^hifl  routM's     1  p  lo  i.Syi,  inLkisive,  the 

6 lay  of  two  rounds,  or  thirty-six  holes,  determined  the  championship, 
Ht  from  itga  thereeult  haabeendetennined  by  the  play  of  7a  Imws,, 
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Afttr  the  interrcRnum  of  1871,  the  following  were  the  champions; — 


1871. 
1873. 
1*74. 

1878. 

1879. 

iMi. 
iMs. 

188;,. 

l8«f., 

tssi 

1889. 

1890. 
1891. 
1893. 
1893. 
1894. 
ite; 


Tom  Morris,  jun.,  St  Andrews 
Tom  Kifld,  St  Andrews  , 
Mungo  Park,  Musselburgh  . 
Wniic  Park,  Musselburgh  . 
Bob  Nlartin,  St  Andrew* 
(amic  Anderson,  St  Andrews 
l.iniip  Anderson,  St  Andrews 
fdmie  AiidiTson,  St  Andrt-ws 
liob  Fcrgusson,  Musselburgh 
Bob  FerguMon,  MuMelbuiyh 
Bob  Fer^usson,  MuMClbuitii 
\V.  Fprnic.  Dumfries 
[at  k  Si:ii|>M>n,  Carnoustie 
M.irtin.  St  Andrews 
IX  liniwri.  Musselburgh  . 
WiUic  Park,  iun.,  Musselburgh 
Jack  Barns,  VVarwick      .  . 
witlie  Pirk,  jun,,  Musselburgh 
Mr  John  Ball,  jun.,  Hoylakc 


Hugh  Kirkaidy,  S»  Andrews 

Mr  H,  H.  Hilton.  Hoylake 
\V.  Auchtcrlonie,  St  Andrews 
,  H.  Taylor,  Winchester 

IS  "  "  " 

I«97. 
1898. 

1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 

1907.  Arnaud  Mas^cy.  La  linulie 

1908.  I.  Braid.  W.ilttin  Hrath 
igoq.  J.  II-  T.iylnr,  Richmond 
1910.    J.  Rr  liil, W'.illon  Heath 


i.  H. 

J.  H.  Taylor.  Wincheater 
H.  Vardon,  Scarborough 
Mr  H.  H.  Hilton.  Hoylake 
H,  Vardon,  Scarborough 
H.  Vardon,  Srarborotlgh 
J.  H.  rayli>r.  Kii  hmood 
J.  Braid,  Romford      .  . 
A.  Herd.  Huddcrtlicld 
H.  Vardon,  Canton    .  . 
i.    I.  White,  Sunningdalc  . 
5.    J.  Braid,  Walton  Heath  . 
S.    J,  Braid,  Walton  Heath  . 


166 — at  Prestwick. 
179 — at  St  Andrews. 

159 —  at  Musselburgh. 
166 — at  Prestwick. 
176 — at  S<  Andrews. 

160 —  ^at  Musselburgh. 
157 — .It  Prestwick. 
170 — at  St  Andrews. 
162 — at  Musselburgh. 

170—  «l  Prestwick. 

171—  «t  St  Andrews. 

159 —  at  Musselburgh. 

160 —  ^at  Prestwick. 
171 — at  St  Andrews. 
157 — at  Musselburgh. 

161 —  at  Prestwick. 
171 — at  St  Andrews. 
IS5 — at  Musselliiirgh. 
164 — at  Prestwick. 
166  -at  St  Andrews. 
305— at  .Muirfield. 
322 — at  Prestwick. 
326 — at  Sandwich, 
33a — at  St  Andrews. 
316— at  Muirfield. 
314— at  Hoylake. 
307 — at  Prestwick. 
310 — at  Siandwich. 
309 — at  St  .•\rulrtws. 
309 — at  Muirfield. 
307— at  Hoylake. 
300 — ^at  Prestwick. 
^96— at  Sandwich. 
318— at  St  Andrews, 
jm — at  Muirfirld. 
Jia— at  Htiylake. 
291 — at  IVe^twifk. 

2<)5  .It  n, 

J'vH — at  S;  .-\ndrcws. 


The  .Amateur  Champiori^hip  is  of  far  more  recent  institutioB. 


l6iSb.    Mr  Horace  Hutchinson 

1887.  Mr  Horace  Hutchinson 

1888.  Mr  lohn  Ball      .  . 

1889.  Mr  J.  E.  Laidlay 

1890.  Mr  John  Ball       .  , 
^tr  T.  E.  Uiidlay  . 

1892.    Mr  John  Ball       .  . 
1S93.    ,Mr  I'.  .Xndi  r-^on 
1894.     Mr  Joh-i  B.jll        -  . 
Mr  L.  lialfour- .Melville 
Mr  F.  G.  Talt 
Mr  T.  T.  Allan 
Mr  John  Ball 
Mr  F,  (  ..  Tait 
Mr  H.  II.  Hilton 
.Mr  H.  H.  Hilton 
Mr  C.  Hutchings 
Mr  R.  Maxw^ 


1899^ 

1900. 
1901. 
1903. 

1903- 
1904, 
1905. 
1906. 

1907. 
1906. 
1909. 
1910. 


Mr  W.  I.  Ttavii 

Mr  A.  r,  Barry 
Mr  J.  R<ilib    .  . 
Mr  John  Hall 
Mr  E.  .\.  Lassen 
Mr  Robert  .Maxwell 
Mr  Juhti  Ball 


The  Ladies'  Champion.*hip  was  started  in  1893 


I8ij3.  Lady  M.  Scott  , 

1894.  Lady  M.  Scott  . 

1891S.  Lady  M.  SootI  . 

1896.  Miss  A.  B.  PkSCM 

1897.  Miss  K.  C.  Orr  . 
lli<)S.  Miss  L.  Thompaon 

1899.  Miis  M.  Hezlct 

1900.  Mis-s  R.  K.  -Adair 

1901.  Miss  .M.  A.  Graham 

1902.  Miss  M.  Hezlet  . 

1903.  Miss  R.  K.  Adair 

1904.  Miss  L.  Dod   .  . 

1905.  Miss  B.  ThomfMon 

1906.  .Mrs  Kcnnioti 

1907.  Miss  M.  IK  zlet 

1908.  Miiw  M.  Titterton 

1909.  Miss  D.  Campbell 

1910.  Miw  Grant  Suttie 


at  St  -Andrews, 
at  H,  A  I, ike. 
at  Pre wick, 
at  St  .Andrews, 
at  Hinlake. 
at  St  Andrews, 
at  Sandwich, 
at  Prcftwick. 
at  Hoylake. 
at  St  Andrews. 
atSaadwicfa. 
at  MnirfieM. 
at  Prestwick, 
at  Hoylakc. 
at  5\indwich. 
at  St  Andrews, 
at  Hoylake. 
atMuMickl. 
at  Sandwich, 
at  St  Andrews, 
at  Hoylake. 
at  St  Andrews, 
at  Sandwich, 
at  Muirfield. 
at  HoyiakBb 


at  St  Annes. 
at  Littleslooe. 
at  Portniih. 
at  Hoylake. 

at  Gullane. 
at  Yarmouth, 
at  N'ewcastle, 
at  Westtt'ard  H6. 
at  Abcrdovy. 
at  Deal, 
at  Portnish. 
at  Troon, 
at  ("romer. 
at  Burnham. 

at  .,..(]e(Co.DoiWllX 

at  S(  .\ndrews. 

at  Birkdale. 

at  Westward  Ho. 


There  have  been  fomedightdiangcsof  detail  and  arrangement 
88  tUne  lias  fooe     in  Uie  rales  oi  the  fane  (the  latest  edition 


of  the  Rules  should  be  consulted).  A  new  class  of  golfer  has 
ari.sen,  re()uirinK  a  code  of  rules  framed  rather  more  exactly 
than  the  older  code.  The  Scottish  golfer,  who  was  "  teethed  " 
on  a  golf  club,  as  Mr  .'\ndrew  Lang  has  described  it,  imbibed  all 
the  traditiotts  of  the  game  with  his  natural  sustenance.  Very 
few  rules  sulliced  for  hi:ii.  U  jl  when  the  Englishman,  and  Still 
more  the  American  (kas  in  touch  witli  the  traditions),  began  to 
play  gdf  as  a  new  gam^  then  they  began  to  asic  fat  a  code  ei 
rules  that  should  be  ludd  and  jEnadnting  on  eveiy  point— 
an  ideal  perhaps  impossible  to  realiae.  It  was  found,  at  leeat, 
that  the  code  put  forward  by  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Club  ol 
St  .Andrews  did  not  realize  it  adequately.  Nevertheless  the  new 
golfers  were  very  loyal  indeed  to  the  club  th.tt  had  ever  of  old 
held,  by  tacit  consent,  the  position  of  fount  of  golfing  legislation. 
The  Royal  and  .Ancient  Club  w.as  ajipealed  to  by  English  golfers 
to  step  into  the  place,  analogous  to  that  of  the  Marylebonc 
Cricket  Club  in  cricket,  that  they  were  both  willing  and  anxious 
to  give  it.  It  was  a  placc  that  ibc  Club  at  St  Andrews  did  not 
in  the  least  wish  to  occupy,  but  thc  honour  was  tbrust  so  insist- 
ently upon  it,  ibat  tbcie  ma  no  declining.  The  htteat  effort  to 
meet  tbe  demnds  for  some  more  satisfactory  legislation- on  the 
thousand  and  one  points  that  OOOtiDUally  must  arise  for  dediini 
in  course  uf  playing  a  game  of  such  variety  as  golf,  consists  of 
the  appointment  of  a  standing  cDnirtiif.cc.  tailed  the  "  Rules 
of  Golf  Cuminiilee."  Its  nH-mt>eii  all  IxIuiir  10  the  Royal  and 
Ancient  Club;  but  since  tliis  l'.ivj  Jiaus  its  membership  from 
all  parts  of  thc  United  Kingdom,  this  rcstnclion  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  a  very  general  representation  of  the  v.ews  of  north, 
south,  cast  and  west — from  Westward  Ho  and  Sandwich  to 
Dornoch,  and  all  thc  many  firsl-ratc  links  of  Ireland — on  the 
committee.  Ireland  has,  indeed,  some  of  the  best  links  in  the 
kingdom,  and  yields  to  neither  Scotland  nor  England  in  en- 
tbtuiaaa  for  the  game.  This  committee,  after  a  general  revision 
of  tbe  rales  Into  the  fern  In  vrUdi  tbey  now  ttandf  eonddcr 
eveiy  month,  either  by  meeting  or  by  corrcapoodence,  the 
questions  that  are  sent  up  to  It  by  clubs  or  by  inidividiials;  and. 
the  i  drnrniltee's  answers  to  these  questions  have  the  force  of  law 
until  lliey  haye  come  before  the  ne.xl  >;eneral  meeting  of  thc 
Royal  and  Ancient  Club  at  St  .Andrews,  which  inay  confirm  or 
may  reject  them  at  wilJ.  The  ladies  of  Clreat  Britain  manage 
otherwise.  Tliey  have  a  Golfing  L'nion  which  settles  questions 
for  them;  but  since  this  union  itself  accepts  as  binding  the 
answers  given  by  the  Rules  of  Golf  Committee,  they  really  arrive 
at  the  same  conclusions  by  a  slightly  different  path.  Nor  does  the 
American  Union,  governing  thc  play  of  men  and  women  alike 
in  the  Sutes,  iei%  act  difierently.  The  AoMikaaa  natunUy 
teaerve  to  thenndves  freedom  to  make  their  own  ndap,  bat  itt 
pracUce  they  conform  to  the  legislation  of  Scotland,  with  tbe 
except  ion  of  a  more  drastic  definition  of  the  status  of  tlw  amateur 
player,  and  certain  differences  as  to  the  dul  ?  ■jseil 

.A  considerable  moditicalion  has  been  elf  ocled  m  thc  implements 
of  the  game.  The  tendency  of  the  modern  wooden  rhih^  is  to 
be  short  in  the  head  as  compared  with  thc  clubs  of,  say,  ittAo  or 
1885.  The  advantage  claimed  Iprobal  1>  •■'•ith  justice)  for  this 
shape  is  that  it  masses  the  weight  behind  the  point  on  which 
tlie  ball  is  struck.  Better  material  in  the  wood  of  the  club  is  a 
consequence  of  tbe  increased  demand  for  these  articles  and  the 
increased  competition  among  tbcir  -makers.  Wbeieas  under 
the  ohl  conditioBa  a  few  workers  at  the  few  giecaa  then  in 
eiiitenee  were  enough  to  stqpply  the  golfing  wants,  now  theie 
b  a  very  large  industry  in  golf  club  and  ball  making,  whidi  not 
only  employs  workers  in  the  local  dub-makers'  shops  all  the 
kingdom  over,  hut  is  an  important  branch  of  the  commerce  of 
thcstorcs  and'of  the  big  athletic  outiitters,  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  the  United  States.  By  far  the  largest  modification  in 
thc  game  since  the  change  to  gutta-percha  balls  from  balls 
of  leather-covering  stuffed  with  feathers,  is  due  to  the  .American 
invention  of  the  india-rubber  cased  balls.  Practically  it  is  as  an 
.American  invention  that  it  is  still  regarded,  ahhoogh  the  British 
law  courts  decided,  after  a  lengthy  trial  (1905),  that  tbeie  bad 
been  "  prior  users  "  of  the  principle  of  the  balls'  manafactttte, 
and  tbercfoie  that  tbe  patent  of  Mr  Haskell,  by  whose  name  tbe 
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first  baits  of  the  kind  were  called,  wss  not  good.  It  is  singular 
to  ranuk  that  in  the  first  introduction  of  the  gutta-percha 
balls,  superseding  the  leather  and  feather  compositions,  they  also 
woe  called  by  the  name  of  their  first  maker,  "  Gourlay."  The 
(eoenl  mode  of  mamifactute  of  th^  mbbercmed  ball,  which  is 
now  imrywhcK  in  mei  fa  inttriorly,  a  hard  core  of  gutta-percha 
or  some  other  such  aabstaace;  nund  this  is  wound,  by 
machinery,  india-rubber  thread  or  strips  at  a  high  tension,  and 
over  all  is  an  outer  coat  of  g\itta-p<Tcha.  Some  makrrs  have 
triwl  to  dispense  with  the  kerne)  of  hard  substance,  or  to  siih- 
Stitutc'l'iir  it  kernels  of  some  tTuid  or  gelatinous  siihstanre,  l)ut 
in  general  the  aUive  is  a  sufficient,  though  rough,  description  of 
the  mode  of  making  all  these  balls.  Their  superiority  over  the 
solid  gutta  percha  lies  in  their  superior  rcsilicncj-.  The  effect 
is  that  they  go  muc  h  more  U^tly  off  the  club.  It  Ls  not  so  much 
in  the  tec-shots  that  this  supedority  u  observed,  as  in  the 
second  shots,  when  the  ball  fa  lying  badly;  balk  of  the  ntbber- 
ooved  kind,  with  thdr  grcaur  Hvdtncss,  aresKim  eaagr  to  ndae 
In  the  air  fiom  a  Be  of  thb  kind.  They  abo  go  mnaikaUy  wril 
off  the  iron  clubs,  and  thus  make  the  game  easier  by  pladng  the 
player  within  an  iron  shot  of  the  hole  at  a  distance  at  which  he 
would  have  to  use  a  wooden  club  if  he  were  playingwith  a  solid 
gulta-perchaball.  They  also  tern!  to  make  the  game  more  easy  by 
the  fact  th.it  i:  'I  t y  arc  at  all  mis-hil  they  go  much  better  than 
a  gutta  pcrcha  ball  similarly  inaccurately  struck.  As  a  slight  sct- 
oflf  against  these  qualities,  the  ball.becauscof  the  greater  liveliness, 
is  not  quite  so  good  for  the  short  game  as  the  solid  ball;  but  on 
the  whole  its  advantages  distinaly  overbalance  its  disadvantages. 

When  these  balls  were  fint  put  on  the  market  they  were  sold 
•t  two  shillings  each  and  even,  when  the  tupfi^  wm  quhe 
uaenial  to  the  dcnand,  at  a  prenter  deal  higher  prioe^  ibiBg  to  as 
muA  aa  a  guinea  a  bdL  But  the  nonnal  price,  mtii  abont  a 
year  after  the  decision  in  the  Biltbb  courts  of  law  affirming  that 
there  was  no  patent  in  the  balls,  was  always  two  shillings  for  the 
best  quality  of  ball.  SuU^iequently  there  was  a  reduction  down 
to  one  shilling  for  ihc  balls  made  by  many  of  the  nianufaciuring 
companies,  though  in  loio  the  rise  in  the  price  of  ml ':it  r  sent  iij) 
the  cost.  The  rubber-cored  balJ  does  not  go  out  of  shape  so 
quickly  iw  the  gutta-percha  solid  ball  and  docs  not  show  other 
marks  of  ill-usage  with  the  club  so  obviously.  It  has  had  the 
tBtxi  oi  making  the  game  a  good  deal  easier  for  the  second-  and 
tUtd-clasa  players,  fevouifag  especially  those  who  wcie  short 
drivers  with  the  old  giitt»iMtdia  ban.  Tothebestpbyeisithas 
nadetbeleastdiffeteMe^nevertbdcssthase  who  wen  best  with 
the  oihl  ball  aie  abo  best  with  the  new;  its  elect  liaa  merely  • 
bcca  to  bring  the  second,  third  and  fourth  best  cioscf  to  each 
other  and  to  the  best. 

Incidentally,  the  question  of  the  expense  of  the  game  has 
been  touched  on  in  this  notice  of  the  new  balls.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  balls  themselves  leml  to  a  greater  economy,  not 
only  because  of  their  own  su[icrii>r  durability  but  also  l>ocause, 
as  a  con.scqucncc  of  their  greater  resiliency,  ihey  are  not  nearly 
so  hard  on  the  clubs,  and  the  clubs  tbemselves  being  perhaps 
mfde  of  better  material  than  used  to  be  ^ven  to  riidr  manu- 
facture, the  total  effect  is  that  a  man's  necssiary  annual  cipendi- 
tuK  00  them  fa  very  small  indeed  even  though  he  pfaya  pictty 
constantly.  Four  or  live  nonds  an  not  raoiedian  the  avenge 
of  golfers  will  make  an  india-rubber  cored  ball  last  them,  so  tint 
the  outlay  on  the  weqions  fa  very  moderate.  On  the  other 
hand  the  expenditure  of  the  clubs  on  their  courses  has  increased 
and  tends  to  inrre.asi-.  Demantls  .arc  more  in-.l-.tiTit  than  they 
used  to  be  tor  a  will  kept  course,  for  perfectly  mown  greens, 
renewed  teeing  grounds  .uni  so  on,  and  probably  the  modern 
golfer  is  a  giHMl  deal  more  luxurious  in  his  clubhouse  wants  than 
his  father  ased  to  l>c.  This  means  a  big  staff  of  scr^'anls  and 
workers  on  ibc  green,  and  to  meet  this  a  rather  heavy  subscription 
is  required.  Such  a  subscription  as  five  guineas  added  to  a  ten 
or  fifteen  guinea  entrance  fee  is  not  uncommon,  and  even  tbfa  is 
very  moderate  compared  with  the  subscriptions  to  some  of  tlie 
chiba  in  the  United  States,  where  a  hundred  doUats  a  year,  or 
twenty  pounds  of  our  noney,  fa  not  unusual.  But  on  the  whole 
golf  is  a  very  eoonoaiiea]  pastime,  as  oonpaied  with  almost 


any  other  sport  or  pastime  which  engages  the  attention  of 
Britons,  and  it  fa  a  psstlsM  ito  all  the  year  iwud,  and  for  aD 
the  lite  of  a  man  or  woman. 

€X&$$ary  of  Teekitical  Terms  mud  i»  Ik  Game. 

AddnsstHg  iht  BalL — Potting  oneself  in  position  to  strike  the  ball. 

Alt  Square.—Ttm  used  to  equem  that  the  score  sunds  levd, 
neither  nide  being  a  hole  up. 

Baff.  -To  striiBe  the  gnwad  srfth  the  dub  when  jriaying.  and  to 
loft  tne  ball  unduly. 

Baffy.—.\  short  wocxlcn  club,  widi  laid-back  face,  for  lofting  shots. 

Bogfy. — The  number  of  strokes  which  a  good  average  player 
should  take  to  each  hole.  This  imaginary  piiyer  fa  UMiafly  known 
as  "  Colonel  Bogey."  and  playt  a  fine  game, 

Brasty. — A  wooden  club  with  a  brass  solo. 

BuJger.—A  driver  in  which  the  face  "  billies  "  into  a  convex  shape. 

Tile  h<M(I  is  sfiorter  than  in  the  older-fashi mi  tl  i!ri\er. 
Butiter,—  .\  sand-pit. 

Bye. — The  holes  remaining  after  one  side  has  Ix^ome  more  holes  up 
than  remain  for  play. 

Caddie. — The  person  who  carries  the  clubs.  Diminutive  of 
"  cad     cf.  laddie  (from  Fr.  C4ldet}. 

CSbdk— The  iron-headed  club  that  ts  capahfa  of  the  farthest  drive 
of  any  of  the  eliil>«  with  iron  heads. 

Cup. — A  depression  in  the  ground  causing  the  ball  to  lie  badly. 

Dead.  —A  ball  is  said  to  be  '"  dead  "  when  so  near  the  hole  ibat 
the  ^ini;ini;  it  in  in  the  next  stnjke  is  a  "  (ie.-irl  "  u  riainiy.  A  InQ 
ii  said  to  "  fall  dead  "  when  it  pitches  with  liardly  any  run. 

Phot. — A  piece  of  turf  cut  out  in  the  act  of  pbying,  wUdi.  be  fa 
noted,  ahoula  always  be  replaced  be/ore  the  player  moves  oo. 

£)ormy.— One  side  fa  said  to  be  "  dormv  "  when  It  fa  as  many 
holes  to  the  good  as  rem^n  to  he  pfaysd— eo  that  it  cannot  be 

beaten. 

Dmrr.  — I'ju'  1  >n,:e^t  driving  club^  ussd  wiien  the  ball  lica  vny 
well  and  a  long  shut  is  needed. 

/SmsIs.— Any  very  badly  missed  or  bungled  stnks^ 

"  Font  "—A  cry  of  wanung  to  ueople  Si  front. 

Fours4imtr~A  match  in  which  lour  persons  engage,  two  on  each 
side  playing  alternately  with  the  same  Ixtlt. 

Grren. — (o)  The  links  a«  a  whole;  (h)  the  "  putting^;rcen»  " 
around  the  holes. 

Grip. — (a)  The  part  of  the  club-shaft  which  is  held  in  the  hands 
while  pUpng:  {b)  the  grasp  itself— Af,  "m  Stm  grip."  "a  loOM 
grip,"  are  common  expressions. 

ilaff-SM. — A  shot  pla>'ed  with  something  less  than  a  full  swing. 

Hauedj—K  hole  is  "  halved  "  when  both  sides  h.ive  pla)^^!  it  in 
the  Nime  numluT  of  strokes.  .\  round  is  "  halved  "  when  each  side 
h.is  vvi>n  and  lu-t  the  same  number  of  holes. 

Handicap.  -The  strokes  which  a  player  receives  either  in  match 
play  or  competition. 

Jlangittg. — Said  of  a  ball  that  lies  on  a  slope  inclining  downwards 
in  regard  to  the  direction  in  which  it  fa  wfahcd  to  drive. 

Hazard.— .\  general  term  for  bunker,  whin,  long  gmsB,  roads  and 

all  kinds  of  !ut!  [ground. 

//<-'•/.— To  lilt  llie  ball  on  the  "  Isfi  l  "  nl  jhe  club,  i.e.  the  part  of 
the  face  nearest  the  shaft,  and  so  send  the  ball  to  the  ri(;h[,  ttiili  (lie 
^mc  result  as  from  a  slice. 

Honour. — The  privilege  (which  its  holder  is  not  at  liberty  to 
decline)  of  striking  off  first  from  the  tec. 

Iron. — .An  iron-neade<l  club  intermediate  between  the  deck  and 
lofting  mashie.  There  arc  driving  irons  and  lofting  irons  according 
to  the  puriH)-,es  for  which  they  arc  intended. 

Lif.—iis)  The  .iimie  of  the  club-head  with  the  shaft  (».£.  a  "  flat 

lie."  "  an  uprii;ht  lie  ") ;  (b)^  the  positioa  of  the  ball  OB  the  gTOUad 
(e.e.  "  a  gixKl  lie."  "  a  bad  lie  ").  ^ 

Like,  The. — The  stroke  which  makes  the  player's  scoie  equal  to 
his  opponent's  in  course  of  playing  a  hole. 

LiKe-ai-we'I.ie. — Said  when  both  wdes  have  played  the  same 
number  of  strokes. 

Line. — The  direction  in  which  the  hole  towards  which  the  player 
fapr<>gres»ing  lies  with  refereiii  e  to  till-  presi-nt  |Ki-^itii>n  nf  hi-- 

Mashie. — ^An  iron  club  with  a  short  head.  The  idling  mashtt  has 
the  blade  much  hid  back,  for  pfavini  a  short  lofting  shot.  The 
drivint  MMfMlf  has  the  lilade  km  Idd  naelc  and  fa  used  for  longer, 
less  looted  shots. 

Mauh-Play.—V\iiy  In  which  the  ioOR  fa  lechoned  liy  holes  won 
and  lost. 

}Sedai-Pla\.  -l'\^y  in  which  the  sooR  fa  lechoned  by  the  Mlal 

of  strokes  tatccn  on  the  round. 

Sibiick.^X  short  stiff  dub  whh  a  short,  hid  hack,  iron  head, 
uM-d  for  getting  the  ball  out  of  a  very  bad  lie. 

Odd,  The. — .A  stroke  more  than  the  opponent  has  phyed. 

Prfss. — To  strive  to  hit  hatder  than  you  can  hit  with  accuracy. 

Pull. — To  hit  the  ball  with  a  pulling  movement  of  the  club,  *o  as 
to  make  it  curve  to  the  left. 

Pull. — To  play  the  short  strokes  near  the  hole  (pronounced  as  in 
"  hut  "). 

PuUer. — The  club  used  for  p]a>'ing  the  short  strokes  near  the  hole. 
Some  have  a  woodca  head,  some  an  iron  head. 
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Rub-of-the-Crttn. — Any  chance  dcAcction  that  the  ball  rtM.t.-ivcs  as 
h  TOM  along. 

RuH  Up. — ^To  Mid  the  ball  low  and  cloae  to  the  ground  in 
«pe|wdiMi«the  koie— oppoiitc  to  loftiaf  it  no. 

Scntek  Wojut.— PUytr  who  noaivc*  no  odd*  in  iMmdiap  com- 
petitions. 

Slice.~To  hit  tiM  InB  with  •  cut  aenin  tt,  n  that  it  Ilia  curvi^ 

to  the  right. 

Stance— (a)  The  place  on  which  the  pkycr  hu  lo  ituid  wiMn 

playinK— «.E."  a  bacf  stance."  "  a  good  stance."  are  common  ex- 
pressions; (h)  the  |M)^iiinn  ri'Litive  to  each  other  of  the  player's  feet. 

Sivmte. — When  one  ball  lii'^  in  a  straight  line  iMrtwcen  amilhrr  and 
thf  finli-  the  first  '\s  said  to  "  stymie."  or  "  to  be  a  stymie  to  "  the 
other — Imrn  an  old  Scottish  word  dy  |,^mil•^<ln  to  mean  "  the 

faintest  (nrm  of  anything."  The  idc.i  pri>b,dily  w.is,  the  "  stymie" 
only  K'ft  \"ti  il"'  ■  faintest  form  "  of  the-  huk-  to  aim  at. 

Tre. — The  little  mound  of  iwnd  on  which  the  ball  U  generally 
placed  for  the  first  driv-c  to  each  hole. 

Teetng-Ground. — The  pLice  marked  as  the  limit,  outmie  of  which 
it  is  not  permitted  to  drivi-  the  ball  off.  This  markeij-out  ground  is 
also  sometimis  lallfd  "  the  tec." 

Top. — To  hit  the  UiU  above  the  centre,  so  that  it  dmv.  not  rUe 
nuch  from  the  ground. 

Up, — A  player  is  said  to  be  "  one  up,"  "  two  up,"  &c.,  when  he  is  s<i 
ma  ay  holH  (B  tlM  nwl  of  Ilia  OpfMMmts 

wtMSktL—A  mot  leia  in  tength  than  a  hatf-almt.  iMtt  longer  than 
a  putt. 

Bibliography. — The  literature  of  the  game  has  grown  to  some 
Con>idt'rable  bulk.  For  many  yiMrs  it  w.is  practically  comprise*!  in 
the  liiir  work  \}\  Mr  R<ilMTt  ('l.irk.  Coif:  .1  koyal  and  Amienl  (liimr, 
together  with  two  hanUbuuka  on  the  game  by  Mr  Chambers  and  bv 
Mr  Fornn  wapectiwiy,  and  the  Ctffmma  MutMnumti  Mr  St  i  w  a  rt . 
A  amairiMMlc  bv  Mr  Horace  Hiitchiiiaoa,  named  Ainife  m  Golf,  was 
very  shortly  followed  by  a  much  more  important  work  by  Sir  Walter 
Simpson.  Bart.,  called  The  Art  of  Golf,  a  title  which  sufficiently 
explains  itM-lf.  The  Badminton  Library  book  on  Gnlf  attempted  to 
collf.  t  into  one  volume  the  ni<jvt  intercstin]^  hi^ton^al  facts  known 
about  the  game,  with  obiter  dula  and  advice  to  learners,  and,  on 
similar  didactk  linci,  boohi  have  been  written  bv  Mr  H.  C.  S. 
Evenird.  Mr  Garden  Smith  and  W.  Rule,  the  profeasional  player. 
Mr  H.  j  VVhigham,  sometime  amateur  champion  golfer  of  the 
United  States,  has  eivcn  us  a  bmjk  about  the  ^mc  in  that  country. 
The  Book  of  Golf  anaGolfrrs,  rompile<l.  with  assistance,  by  Mr  Horace 
Hutehin-on.  is  in  the  fir-.l  pUu  e  i\  iii<-ti]re.j;;iUery  of  f.itiious  golfers 
in  their  respective  attitudes  of  play.  Taylor,  \'ardon  and  Braid  have 
each  conirtbutcd  a  volume  of  mttnictioa,  and  Mr  (>.  W.  Beldam  has 
published  a  book  with  admirable  photographs  of  play-ers  in  action, 
called  Great  Gvlfers:  Ihrtr  Methods  at  a  Gtante.  A  work  intended  for 
the  use  o(  green  commit  lec-s  is  among  the  volume*  of  the  Country  Life 
Library  of  Sport.  Much  intcrestini;  lore  is  ront.iinol  in  the  Colfinr 
Annual,  in  the  Golfer's  Year  Boot  .in<l  in  tl.v  pin'  ■  ol  (iolf.  wfiicn 
has  now  become  Golf  lUuslrated,  a  wtH-kly  pa[)cr  devoted  to  tfie  game. 
Among  works  that  have  primarily  a  local  interest,  but  yet  cont.iin 
much  of  historical  value  aoout  the  game,  may  be  cited  the  Goif  Book 
^EaslLMkiam.hytbttLev.lohnKm,aaathe  ChrmMt  »f  Bkuk- 
SMlk  GWfm.  by  Mr  W.  E.  RtiglieB.  (H.  G.  H.) 

GOLIAD,  ail  unincorporated  villas'-  ^'n'  the  coijr.t y-.ie;L(  <^f 
Goliad  tounly,  lc.\as.  U.S.,\.,  on  liic  N.  bank  ol  the  .Saji  .Vrilonio 
river,  85  m.  S.E.  of  San  .Antonio.  Top.  (iqoo)  about  1700.  I; 
is  serA'ctl  by  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  .\ntonio  railway 
(Southern  Pacific  System).  Situated  in  the  midst  uf  a  riuh 
farming  and  stock-raising  country,  Goliad  has  flour  mills,  cotton 
gins  and  cotton-seed  oil  miUs.  Here  are  the  infeenestlag  ruins  of 
Hhe  old  Spanish  mission  of  La  fiahia,  wliich  was  removed  to  this 
point  from  the  Gnadaloupe  river  in  1747.  During  the  struggle 
between  Mfrinond  Sjioin  the  Mftiran  IriiiflrrBeniiirdo  Gutierrez 
(1778-1814)  wu  bcsteged  here.  The  name  Goliad,  pnl»bly  an 
anagram  of  the  name  (rf  the  Meikan  patriot  Hidalgo  ( 1 7  53- 1 8 1 1 ) , 
was  first  used  about  1839.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Texan  War 
«^  Liberation  Goliad  was  garri^ned  by  asmall  force  of  Mexicans, 
who  surreiKlercd  lo  the  Teians  in  October  1855.  and  onthcJolh 
of  Decemlier  a  preliminary  "  declaration  of  independence " 
was  published  here,  antcdaiinR  by  several  months  the  otTicial 
Declaration  issued  at  Old  Washington,  Texas,  on  the  ind  of 
March  1856.  In  i8j6,  when  Santa  .\nna  began  his  advance 
against  the  Texan  posts,  Goliad  w,is  occupied  J>y  a  force  of  about 
350  Americans  under  Colonel  James  W.  Fannin  (c.  1800-1836), 
who  WH  overtaken  on  the  Cdletttt  Creek  wbile  attempting  to 
€Utf  out  Ofden  to  withdnw  fron  GoUad  and  to  unite  with 
General  Houston;  he  surrendered  after  a  sharp  fight  (.March 
19- Jo)  in  which  he  inflicted  a  hcaN'y  loss  on  the  .Mexicans,  and 
was  marched  back  with  his  force  to  Goliad,  where  on  the  morning 
of  the  a7th  of  Haidi  thejr  wtiu  sbot  down  by  Snau  Annn^ 


orders    f^oliad  was  ncariy  destroyed  by  a  tornado  on  tlie  xfth 

of  Ma_\-  njcj. 

OOIJARI),  a  name  applied  to  thoae*  wudeiing  students 
(taganUt)  and  dcrks  in  En^^and,  Fnaoe  nnd  Genmflf ,  daring 
the  isth  and  13th  centuries,  who  iMie  better  known  tethdr 
rioting,  gambling  and  intemperance  than  ftir  their  8diolanliq>. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  is  uncertain.  It  may  come  from 
the  Lat.  gula,  gluttony  (Wright),  but  was  connected  by  them 
with  a  mythical  "  Bishop  Golias,"  also  called  "  r.r.-lupoeU  "  and 
"  primas  " — especially  in  Germany — in  whose  namcthcir  satirical 
poems  were  mostly  written.  .Many  .scholars  h.ive  accepted 
Biidingcr"s  suggestion  {L'ber  cini^e  Hrste  der  Vagonlenportie  in 
Osterrcich,  N'ienna,  1854)  that  the  title  of  Golias  goes  back  to 
the  letter  of  St  Bernard  to  Innocent  IL|  in  which  he  referred 
to  /Xbclard  as  Goliath,  thus  connecting  tbo  goliards  with  the 
keen-witted  student  adhaents  of  that  grett  medieval  critic. 
Gfewbiecbt  a»l  otkn,  kownwr,  suiiport  the  dctivttian  of 
goliard  from  gofilM.  «  giy  feUow,  leiiving  "  GoUm"  as  the 
imaginary  "  patron  "of  their  fmteraity. 

Spiegel  has  ingeniously  disentangled  something  of  a  biography 
of  an  archipofta  who  flourished  mainly  in  Burgundy  and  at 
Salzburg  from  1160  to  beyond  the  middle  of  the  i^th  century; 
but  the  proof  of  the  reality  of  this  individual  is  not  convincing. 
It  is  doubtful,  too,  if  the  jocular  references  to  the  rules  of  the 
"  gild  "  of  goliards  should  be  taken  too  seriously,  though  their 
aping  of  the  "  orders  "  of  the  dnuch,  especially  their  contrasting 
them  with  the  mendicants,  was  too  bold  for  church  synods. 
Their  satires  were  almost  uniformly  directed  against  the  church, 
atucking  even  the  pope.  In  t»aj  the  councO  of  TMves  foibadc 
priests  to  permit  the  golisrdB  to  tsDks  pnit  in  chantingtheacnrice. 
In  1339  they  played  a  oooipiGnoas  part  in  the  disturbances  at 
the  university  of  Paris,  in  connexion  with  the  intrigues  of  the 
papal  legate.  During  the  century  which  followed  they  formed 
a  subject  for  the  deliberations  of  several  church  councils,  notably 
in  12S9  when  it  was  ordered  that  "  no  clerks  shall  he  jonpo  nrs, 
goliards  or  buffoons."  and  in  i  too  (at  C  ologne)  when  they  were 
forbidden  to  preach  or  en>;  ij;e  m  the  indulgence  traffic.  This 
legislation  was  only  effective  when  the  "  privileges  of  clergy  " 
were  withdrawn  from  the  goliards.  Those  historiai»  who  regard 
the  tniddlc  ages  as  completely  dominated  by  ascetic  ideals,  nsgaid 
the  goliard  movement  as  a  protest  against  the  spirit  of  the  time. 
But  it  is  nther  indicative  of  the  wide  diveiaity  in  temperament 
among  those  who  crowded  to  the  nnlvciritics  in  the  13th  century, 
and  who  found  in  the  privileges  of  the  derk  some  advantage 
and  attraction  in  the  student  life.  Tite  goliard  poems  are  as 
triilv  "  medieval  "  as  the  monastic  life  which  they  despised; 
ihe>  mrrcly  voice  another  section  of  humanity.  Yet  their 
criticism  wa.s  most  keenly  pointed,  and  mttks  n  distinct  itcp 
in  the  criticism  of  abuses  in  the  church. 

Along  with  these  satires  went  many  i>oems  in  praise  of  wine 
and  riotous  living.  A  remarkable  collection  of  them,  now  at 
Munich,  from  the  monastery  at  Benedictbeuren  in  Bavaria, 
was  published  by  SclimeUer(jrded.,  1895)  under  the  title  CanMMa 
Bwmu.  Manyof  these,  which  form  the  main  part  of  song-books 
of  German  students  lo-dqr,  have  been  delicately  tnwdated  b/ 
John  Addington  Symimds  in  a  smalt  volume,  ffsM^  Women  mi 
Smg  (1884).  As  Symonds  has  said,  they  fotmapidude  to  the 
Renaissance.  The  poems  of  "  Bishop  Golias "  were  later 
attributed  to  Waller  Mapcs,  and  have  been  published  by  Thomas 
Wright  in  Thr  Lalin  Poems  commonly  attributed  to  Walter  Mapes 
(London.  1^41). 

The  word  "goliard"  itself  outlived  these  turbulent  bands 
which  had  given  it  birth,  and  passed  over  into  French  and 
English  literature  of  the  14th  century  in  the  general  meaning  of 
jongleur  or  minstrel,  quite  apart  from  any  clerical  association. 
It  is  thus  used  in  Pivs  Phiman,  where,  however,  the  goUard 
still  rhjrmcs  in  Latin,  and  in  Chaucer. 

See.  be«ide«  the  works  quoted  above,  M.  Haezner,  Cotiardendich- 
lunt  and  die  Satiftim  tjlen  Jakrkundert  in  England  (Leipzig,  1905) : 
Spiettel,  Die  Vatanten  und  thr  "  Ordrn  "  (Spires.  I8t»2);  lluliatsch. 
Die  laleinij(  hen  Vaganleniirder  des  .\fitu!al!m  i(,orlitz.  ih7o;;.ind 
the  article  in  La  pandt  Encydopidic  All  of  these  have  biblio- 
gmphical  apparstua.  (J.  T.  S.*) 
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GOLIATH,  the  name  of  the  Riant  by  ^Uyx,.^  whom  David 
»chicvf(l  renown  (i  Sam.  xviij.  The  I'hilisiines  had  come  up  to 
make  war  against  Saul  and,  an  the  rival  camps  lay  opposite  each 
olhcr,  this  warrior  came  forth  day  by  day  to  challenge  lo  single 
combat.  Only  i>avid  ventured  to  respond,  and  armed  with  a 
sUoj  and  pebbles  he  overcame  Goliath.  The  Philistines,  seeing 
their  champion  killed,  lost  heart  and  were  easily  put  to  flight. 
Ibt  flMit's  arms  wen  phoed  in  the  sanctuary,  and  it  was  bis 
iMDiMit  smid  wliMiiI}ft«i(|  tocik  with  hm 
(i  Sun.  nL  1-9).  fVom  inother  punge  m  hua  that  Golkltli 
of  Gath,  "  the  shaft  of  whose  spear  was  like  a  maver's  beam," 
was  slain  by  a  certain  Elhanan  of  Bethlehem  io  ooe  of  David's 
contiicts  with  the  Philistines  (2  Sam.  xxL  iS-jj) — the  parr  el 
I  Chron.  u.  5,  avoids  the  contradiction  by  reading  the  "  brotac: 
of  Goliath."  But  this  old  popular  story  has  probably  preserved 
the  more  original  tradition,  and  if  Elhanan  is  the  son  of  Dodo 
in  !hc  list  of  David's  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  g,  24),  the 
resemblance  between  the  two  names  may  have  led  to  the  irani- 
ference.  The  narratives  of  David's  early  life  point  to  some 
sqtloit  by  means  of  which  he  fained  the  favour  cS  Saul,  Jonathan 
■nd  braid,  but  the  abaenoe  vt  all  reference  to  hi*  achieve- 
ment hi  the  soibaaqaeiit  chapten  (s  Sam.  xii.  iz,  am.  s) 
b  evidence  of  the  lehtivdy  hte  oi^n  of  a  ttadilJbn  irfrich 
la  course  of  time  became  one  of  the  best-known  incidents  in 
David's  life  (Ps.  cxliv.,  LXX.  title,  the  apocryphal  Ps.di.,  Ecclus. 
ilvii.  a). 

See  DaviD;  Samuel  (Books)  and  especially  Cheyne,  Aids  and 
Devout  Study  of  Criticism,  pp.  80  sqq.,  135  sqq.  In  the  old  Egyptian 
romance  of  Smukit  (ascribed  to  anout  aooo  B.C.).  the  story  oif  the 
daying  of  the  Bedouin  hero  has  several  points  of  re<iemh!:incc  with  that 
of  David  and  Goliath.  See  L.  B,  Paton.  llul.  of  Syr.  unii  Pal.  p.  to  ; 
A.  jeremias,  Das  A.T.  im  Lichte  d.  aiten  Onents,  2ad  ed.  pp.  4(^1 ; 
A.  K.  S.  Kennedy,  Century  BibU-.Samutl,  p.  133,  argues  tnat  David's 
Philistine  adversary  was  originally  nameless,  in  I  Sam.  xviL  he  is 
■awed  only  ia    4.  _____ 

WUTCVUr,  BORIS  AUUCflyUVICII  (1654-1714),  Russian 
statesman,  ■  ii'r'.o  cif  li  f  rinrcli  'amily,  claiming  descent  from 
Prince  Gcdiuuu  ui  Lnt.au.aia.  LarUer  members  of  the  family 
were  Mikhail  (d.  c.  1352),  a  famous  soldier,  and hisgreat-grandson 
Vasily  Vasilcvich  (d.  1619),  who  was  sent  .is  ambassador  to  Poland 
to  offer  the  Russian  crown  to  Prince  Ladislaus.  Boris  became 
court  chamberlaiQ  io  i6;6.  He  was  the  young  tsar  Peter's  chief 
supporter  when,  in  1689,  Peter  resisted  the  usurpations  of  his 
elder  sister  Sophia,  .and  the  head  of  the  loyal  council  which 
assembled  at  the  Truitsa  monastery  during  the  crisisofthestnil^. 
GoUtsuio  it  waa  who  sugfcated  taUac  refuge  in  that  itiong 
iMtten  and  won  owier  the  boyaia  «f  the  oppoaite  party.  In  1690 
he  «-a$  created  a  boyar  and  i^tcd  idth  Lev  NarulahkliB,  Peter'a 
uncle,  the  conduct  of  home  affairs.   After  the  death  of  the 

tsaritsa  Xatalla.  Peter's  mother,  in  1694,  hi.s  Inf^uoncc  increased 
Still  further.  He  accompanied  Peter  to  the  White  Sea  {i6<j4- 
1695);  iook  part  in  the  .Vzov  campaign  (11S1J5);  and  was  one  of 
the  triumvirate  who  ruled  Russia  during  Peter's  iirst  foreign 
tour  ( i6ij;-i64S).  The  .Vstrakhan  rebellion  {i~o6i,  which  alTectcd 
all  the  districts  under  his  government,  shook  Peter's  coahdcnce 
in  him,  and  seriously  impaired  his  position.  In  1797  he  was 
superseded  in  the  Volgan  provinces  by  Andrei  Matvyecv.  A 
year  before  his  death  he  entered  a  monastery.  Golitsuin  was  a 
typical  repreMBtative  of  Runiaa  aodety  of  the  end  of  the  17th 
centttiy  fai  Itt  traaiition  from  barbariun  to  civdication.  In 
many  respects  he  was  far  in  advance  of  his  age.  He  was  highly 
educated,  spoke  Latin  witbgracefttlflticncy,  frequented  the  society 
of  scholars  and  had  his  children  carefully  educated  according 
to  the  Ixsi  Kuropean  models.  Yet  this  eminent,  this  superior 
personage  was  an  habitual  drunk.ird,  an  uncouth  savage  who 
inlruried  u|K>n  the  hos])itality  ot  weal; hy  foreigners,  and  was  not 

ashan~.ed  lo  .sei/e  upon  any  dish  he  tiKik  a  fancy  to,  and  send  it 
home  to  his  wife.  It  was  his  reckless  drunkenaets  which 
ultimately  ruined  him  in  the  estimation  of  Ftter  the  Great, 

despite  his  previou.s  inestimable  services.  , 

Sw  S.  Solovcv.  History  <}}  Russia  (Rus.  I.  vol  xiv.  (Moscow,  1856) ; 
R.  N.  Bain.  The  First  RamatHm  (ixMidon.  1905).        (R.  N.  B.) 

GOUrraW,  OHITRT  HUnAILOVlCH  (1665-1737). 
Ruuian  sjMeMnaa,  waa  tent  in  1697  to  Italy  to  team  "  milituy 


affairs";  in  1704  he  was  appointed  to  ihc  conamand  ot  an 
auxiliary  corps  in  Poland  against  Charles  XII.;  from  171 1  to 
1718  he  w.is  governor  of  Byelogorod.  In  1718  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  newly  erected  Kammer  Kollegium  and  a  senator. 
In  May  i7;j  he  was  implicated  in  the  disgrace  of  the  vice- 
chancellor  Shafirov  and  ma  deprived  of  all  his  offices  and 
dignities,  which  he  only  recovered  through  the  mediation  of  the 
empress  Catheiine  I.  After  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great, 
Goliuuitt  bccaaia  the  reoogniaed  head  of  the  old  Consemtiva 
party  wUdi  had  never  foigivan  Peter  for  putting  away  Eudoiia 
and  marrying  the  plebeian  hburtha  Skavronskaya.  But  the 
reformers,  as  represented  by  Akxander  Menshikov  and  Peter 
Tolstoi,  prevaile<l;  an<l  Golitsuin  remained  in  the  background 
nil  the  fail  ot  Menshikov,  1 737.  During  the  List  years  of  Peter II. 
(1738-1730),  GoUtsuin  was  the  most  prominent  statesman  in 
Russia  and  his  high  aristocratic  theories  had  full  play.  On  the 
death  of  Peter  H.  he  conceived  the  idea  of  limiting  the  autocracy 
by  subordinating  it  lu  the  autbohly  ui  the  supreme  privy  oonndl, 
of  which  he  was  president.  He  drew  up  a  form  of  COOldtUtioa 
which  Anne  of  Courland,  the  newly  elected  Russian  empfttti 
was  forced  to  sign  at  Mittau  before  being  permitted  to  proceed  to 
StPetcofaurg.  Annekiatno  timeiniepufliatiwgthiaconsUtutieB, 
and  never  forgave  ha  authon.  GoUtaumirBa  left  In  peace,  how* 
ever,  and  lived  for  the  most  part  in  retirement,  till  1 736,  when  he 
was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the  conspiracy 
of  his  son-in-law  Prince  Constantine  Cantimir.  This,  however, 
was  a  mere  pretext,  it  was  for  his  anti-monarchical  sentiments 
that  he  was  re;il!y  prosecuted.  .A  court,  largely  composed  of 
his  antagonists,  condemned  him  to  death,  but  the  empress 
reduced  the  sentence  to  lifelong  imprisonment  in  SchlUsselburg 
and  confiscation  of  all  his  estates.  He  died  in  his  prison  on  the 
14lh  of  .April  1737,  after  three  months  of  confinement. 
Sec  R.  N.  Bain,  The  Pupils  tf  Peter  the  Greai  ^^^""^'^^j^ 

ooununf.  vault  ?itiumGB  OdM-im).  iuAb 

statcaman,  spent  his  early  daya  at  the  court  of  Tiar  Alelin 

where  he  gradually  rose  to  the  rank  of  boyar.  In  1676  he  was 
sent  to  the  Ukraine  to  keep  in  order  the  Crimean  Tatars  and 
took  part  in  the  Chigirin  campaign.  Personal  experience  of  the 
incoQvcnlcnces  and  dangers  of  the  prevailing  system  of  prefer* 
ment,the  so-called  myestnichestto,  or  rank  priority,  which  had 
paralysed  the  Russian  armies  for  centuries,  induced  him  to  pro- 
pose its  abolition,  which  was  accomplished  by  Tsar  Theodore  III. 
(1678).  The  May  revolution  of  1683  placed  Golitsuin  at  the 
head  of  the  Posolsky  Prikat,  or  ministry  of  foreign  atlairs,  and 
during  the  regency  of  Sophia,  aiatM  of  Pater  the  Great,  whoM 
k>ver  he  became,  be  waa  the  principal  ndnfater  of  itata  (i6Sa- 
1689)  and  "  keeper  of  tkt  great  seal,"  a  title  bestowed  tqMMi 
only  two  Kuaslana  before  him,  Athonasy  Orduin-Nashchokin 
and  Artamon  Matvycev.  In  home  affairs  his  influence  was 
insignificant,  but  his  foreign  policy  w.is  distinguished  by  the 
peace  with  Poland  in  1684,  whereby  Russia  at  last  recovered 
Kiev.  By  the  terms  of  the  same  treaty,  he  acceded  lo  the 
grand  league  against  the  Porte,  but  his  two  expeditions  against 
the  Crimea  (idHj  and  i68q),  "the  First  Crimean  War,"  were 
unsuccessful  and  made  him  extremely  unpopular.  Only  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  could  Sophia  get  the  young  tsar  Peter  to 
decorate  the  defeated  commander-in-chief  as  if  he  had  returned 
a  victor.  In  the  civil  war  between  Sophia  and  Peter  (Anguafe- 
Scptember  1689},  GoEtauin  balf'tourtedly  supported  hb  miitreM 
andaharedhcriubi.  malife  waanpatedowiagtothesupidiGa- 
tioiis  of  his  cousin  Boris,  but  he  was  deprived  ot  hb  boyardom, 
his  estates  were  confiscated  and  he  was  banished  successively  to 
Kargopol,  Mo/.cn  and  Kologora,  where  he  died  on  the  ii&i  of 
April  1714.  Golitsiiin  was  unusually  well  educated.  He  under- 
stood German  and  Greek  as  well  as  his  mother-tongue, and  could 
e.xpress  himself  fluently  in  Latin.  He  was  a  great  friend  of 
foreigners,  who  generally  alluded  10  him  as  '  the  great  Golitsuin." 

His  brother  MiKBAfl  (1674- 1 730)  was  a  celebrated  soldier,  who 
is  best  known  for  his  governorship  of  Finland  (1714-1721),  where 
his  admirable  qualities  earned  the  remembrance  of  the  pet^;)ta 
whom  be  had  conquned.  And  Mikhail's  aon  Alexander  (17x8- 

xn.S 
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was  a  diplomat  .md  soldier,  who  rose  to  be  licki-niarshal 
and  governor  of  Si  I'ftcr^burg. 

S<v  k.  N.  Hain.  I'ht  FxtsI  Riimcmms  (London,  1905);  A. 
BrOckmT.  Fur-\l  Coltzin  (Lxioziy.  ISH-I;  S.  Solovev,  History  of 
Rusiui  ^kui^j,  vuls.  xiii.-xiv.  (Nloscuw,  185S,  Sec).      (R-  N.  B.) 

GOLIUS  or  (Goiil).  JACOBUS  (1596-1667),  Dutch  Orientalist, 
was  Ixirn  .It  the  Hague  in  15<)<) ,  and  studied  at  the  university  of 
Leiden,  where  in  Arabic  and  other  Eastern  languages  he  was  the 
most  distinguished  pupfl  of  Erpcnius.  In  1622  he  accompanied 
the  Dutch  cmbaaiy  to  Morocco,  and  on  his  return  he  was  chosen 
to  succeed  Eipcnius  (1614).  In  the  following  year  he  set  out  on  a 
Syrian  and  AnJiiu  tour  fran  wUch  be  did  not  letimi  nntfl  1639- 
The  rem;iindcr  of  ids  iife  was  qMut  at  Ldden  wlwie  he  held  the 
chair  of  mathematics  aa  well  as  that  of  Aiabic  He  died  on  the 

sSth  of  September  1667.  ..... 

His  most  important  work  is  the  Lexicon  ArM€»-Lmnum.  fol., 
Leidi-n,  iftvj,  which,  based  on  the  Sihah  of  Al-Jauhari.  was  only 
■UpcrwxIwI  by  the  corrrsponding  work  of  Freylag.  AmonR  his  earlier 
p<ihli<Mtions  may  be  mentioned  editions  of  various  .\rabic  texts 
(Prmtrhia  quaeiam  Alis,  impfrnlmis  MuiUmUi.  et  Carmen  Tograi- 
poitar  dtHtissimi.  necnon  dissertaiio  quaedam  Aben  Synae,  1629:  and 
,1  hmedii  A  rabsiadat  vHae  et  rerum  (fslarum  Ttmuri,  OM  vulgfl  Tamer, 
lanes  du  ilur,  historia,  1636).  In  1656  he  published  a  new  edition, 
with  c()nsi<terable  additionsi,  of  the  Grammotiea  Anbica  of  Rrpcniu-i. 
After  his  death,  there  was  found  among  hi«  papera  a  DitHonarium 
Persito-Lnlinum  whirh  was  puMi'ihctJ,  wiih  adilitions.  I>v  Edmund 
CaMell  ill  his  Lexidin  hfpUi,lott»n  (l(i(x)l.  <  .1  .|iti>  also  iililf<l.  lt.i:> 
I.Ufil  ,irid  .imiot.itid  the  astronomcc.il  treatise  of  Alfragaa  (Mukam- 
mniti.  fiiii  Kclirt  Fereanensis.  gut  vulgt  Mfn§mtt  4»allir,dtm€nia 
aftronomua  Arnlncc  et  Laline,  l66«;). 

OOLLNOW,  a  town  of  Germ.iny,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Pomcrania.ou  the  right  bank  of  the  Ihna,  14  m.N.N.E.of  Sieiiin, 
with  which  it  has  communication  by  rail  and  steamer.  I'op. 
(1905}  8539.  It  possesses  two  Evangdical  churches,  a  synagogue 
■■d  lome  small  manufactures.  Gollnow  was  founded  in  11 90, 
and  was  raised  to  the  lank  of  a  town  in  I96S.  It  was  for  a  time 
a  Hanae  town,  and  came  Into  the  pnmAm  of  Pramia  in  1730, 
having  belonged  to  Sweden  abwe  16481. 

QOtOSH,  or  Galosh  (from  the  Ft.  gatoeke.  Low  Lat.  caiopfdrs. 
a  wooden  shoe  or  clog;  an  adiiptalion  of  the  Gr.  «aXo!r66«)i'. 
a  diminutive  formed  of  n.aXov.  \vo<i<i,  and  tow,  foot  I,  oripnally 
a  wiKiden  shoe  or  patten,  or  nurely  .1  wooden  sole  f.istrned  to 
the  fool  by  a  strap  or  cord.  In  the  middle  .igos  "  galosh  "  was  a 
general  term  for  a  boot  or  shoe,  [p.irjii  ularly  one  with  a  woo<lcn 
sole.  In  modem  usage,  it  is  an  outer  sJwx:  worn  in  l>a<l  weather 
to  protect  the  inner  one,  and  keep  the  feet  dr>'.  {kiloshcs  are 
now  almost  universaily  made  of  rubt>cr,  and  in  the  United  States 
they  ate  known  as  "  rublxrs  "  simply,  the  word  golosh  being 
iBiely  if  ever  used.  In  the  bootmaken'  trade*  a  "  goloah  " 
is  the  piece  of  leather,  of  a  make  ationg^  than,  or  dilieiait  from 
that  of  the  "uppers,"  whi«h  nins  anmad  the  bottom  put  of  a 
boot  or  shoe,  just  above  the  sole. 

GOLOVIN,  FEDOR  ALEKSYEBVICH.  Covsr  (d.  j-;of>\ 
Ku»ian  siatoMuin  li-.irin,  like  <*)  many  of  his.  countrymen  in 
l.itOr  times,  the  Uusmi  ss  of  a  ruler  in  the  Far  tlast.  During  the 
regency  of  Sophia,  sister  of  Peter  the  Great,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Amur  to  defend  the  new  Muscovite  fortn-ss  of  .\lKazin  against 
the  Chinese.  In  «68o  be  concluded  with  the  Celestial  empire  t  he 
treaty  of  Nerchinsk,  by  which  the  line  of  the  Amur,  as  far  as  its 
tiibutaijr  the  Gorbitsa,  was  retioceded  to  China  iKcausc  of  the 
ImpossibBhyof  setiwiiijrdefendmgit.  In  Peter's  grand  emiNissy 
to  the  West  in  1697  Gohtvin  ocoipted  the  second  place 
imme<liately  after  Lefort.  ft  was  his  diief  dnty  to  hire  foreign 
sailon  and  obtain  everything  neoesaaiy  for  the  construction  and 
complete  e<|uipmcnt  of  a  tleet.  On  Lefort's  death,  in  March  i6<)o, 
he  sucieiiled  him  .xs  admind-general.  The  same  year  he  was 
crcatcil  the  first  Russian  fount,  and  w;is  .tIso  the  first  to  be 
decorated  wnh  rhe  m-wly-inslituted  Russian  order  of  St  .\ndre»v. 
The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  was  at  the  same  time  entrusted 
to  lum.and  from  1600  to  his  death  he  was  "the  premier  minister 
of  the  tsar."  Golovin's  first  achievement  as  foreign  minister  was 
to  supplement  the  treaty  of  Cariowita,  by  whkh  peace  with 
Turkey  had  oely  been  secured  for  three  years,  by  concluding  wit  h 
the  Porte  a  new  treaty  at  CoDstantfanpl*  (3™*  >3t  1700),  by 
wtaich  the  term  of  the  peace  waa  extended  to  thirty  yean  and, 


besides  other  conrcssions.  the  Azov  district  anda  strip  of  territory 
extending  theni  c  to  Kuban  were  ceded  to  Russia.  He  also 
controlled,  with  consummate  ability,  the  operations  of  tbe 
brand-new  Russian  diplomatists  at  the  various  foreign  courts. 
His  superiority  over  all  his  Muscovite  contemporaries  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  be  was  already  a  statesman,  in  the  modem  lente, 
while  tii^  were  still  learning  the  dementa  of  auteemanihip. 
His  death  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  tsar,  who  wrote  upou  tbe 
demotdi  annoaadnc  it,  the  words  "  Peter  filled  with  jtief." 

See  it  N.  Bain,  71l»ffrilJ{giwnM«r  {London.  1905}.  (K.N.B.) 

OOLOVKIN.  OAVRIIL  IVANOVICB,  Count  (1660-1734), 
Russian  statesman,  was  attached  (1677),  wlule  still  a  lad,  to  the 
tx)ur;  of  the  ISarevitch  reter,  aflerwartls  Peter  llie  (jreat,  with 
whose  mother  .Natalia  he  was  coimeeied.  and  vigilantly  guarded 
him  during  tlie  disquieting  period  of  the  regencv'  of  Sophia, 
sister  of  Peter  the  Great  (i6.S.'-i68y).  He  accompanied  the 
young  tsar  abroad  on  his  first  foreign  tour,  and  worked  by  his 
side  in  the  dockyards  of  Soardam.  In  1 706  he  succeeded  Golo vin 
in  the  direction  of  foreign  aflairs,  and  was  created  the  first  Russian 
grand-chancellor  on  the  fieki  of  Poltava  (1709).  Golovkin  held 
this  oflke  for  tmta»y4m  years.  In  tbe  reign  «f  Catherine  L 
be  became  «  membtt  of  the  siqweme  privy  oouncil  which  had 
the  chief  conduct  of  affairs  during  this  and  the  succeeding  reigns. 
The  empress  also  entrusted  him  with  her  Last  will  whereby  she 
appointed  the  young  Peter  II.  her  successor  and  Golovkin  one 
of  his  guardians.  On  the  death  of  Peter  II.  in  1730  he  dcdarcd 
openly  in  favour  of  .Anne,  duchess  of  Courland,  in  opposition 
to  the  .iristocralic  Dolgorukis  and  Gejlitsuiiis.  .uid  his  iii  u  rmir.c<l 
attitude  on  behalf  of  autocracy  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  failure 
of  the  proposed  corLstitution,  which  would  have  converted  Ru.ssia 
into  a  limited  monarchy.  Under  Anne  be  was  a  member  of  the 
first  cabinet  formed  in  Russia,  but  had  Icsstnfluenceinalbdtstban 
Ostennaon  and  MOnnidx.  In  1707  be  waa  created  a  count  of 
the  Holy  Roman  empi«e,  and  in  1710  a  count  of  tbe  Rusafatn 
empire.  He  was  one  of  the  wealtliicst,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  stingiest,  magnates  of  his  day.  His  ignorance  of  any 
language  hut  his  own  made  Us  intcfcoitrse  witb  foceigB  mbiisteft 

very  inconveuieut. 
SeelLN.  Baia,  Tke  Ai#itt4!f  AttrdsGraof  (Londo^iS^^. 

Gounrmr.  ▼jwIiT  mixhailovich  d  776-1831),  rus^ 

vice-admiral,  was  bom  on  the  20th  of  .\pril  1776  in  the  village 

of  Gvilynki  in  the  provinn-  of  Rya/.in,  anij  rei  i.  ived  his  education 
at  the  Cronst.ult  naval  ,s(  hool.  From  iSoi  to  1S06  he  ser\  ed  as 
a  volunteer  in  the  Knglish  navy.  In  1S07  he  was  ninimisjioned 
by  the  Rus.sian  government  to  sur\-ey  the  coasts  of  Kamchatka 
and  of  Russian  .\merica,  including  .also  the  Kurile  Isl.miis. 
Golovnin  sailed  round  the  C.ipe  of  (i(Kn!  Hope,  and  on  the  5th  of 
October  i8o9,arrivedin  K.iir.  h.iika  In  i  S to,  whilst  attempting 
to  survey  tbe  coast  of  the  island  of  Kunashiri,  he  was  seized  by 
the  Japanese,  and  was  retained  by  them  as  a  prisoner,  until  tbe 
i3tbo(Octoberi8ij,whcnhe  wasllberated,aiidintbe  following 
year  be  retuined  to  St  Petersburg.  Soon  after  this  tbe  fovcni- 
racnt  planned  another  expedition,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe  by  a  Russian  ship,  and  Golovnin 
was  appointed  to  the  command.  He  started  from  St  Petersburg 
on  the  7th  of  September  1H17,  sailed  round  Cape  Horn,  and 
arrived  in  Kamchatka  in  the  foIlir.Miit;  May  He  returned  to 
Europe  by  way  fA  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  landed  at  St 
Petersburg  on  the  i7tb  of  September  1819.  He  died  on  the  iith 
of  July  1831. 

(■olovnin  publishcrl  «i  \'t.i1  -.vnrks.  of  which  the  fcJllowirl^;  are  ihe 
most  important: — Journey  lo  Kumchalka  (2  x-ols.,  11*19);  Journey 
Round  tie  World  (3  vols..  i833) ;  and  Sarretite  0/  my  Capkoily  m 
Jitfxtn,  i8ii-:8i3  (2  \-ols.,  1816).  The  last  has  been  traniUated  mto 
French,  C«erman  and  Enelish,  the  Eriglish  edition  beiiiK  in  three 
volumes  (1824).  A  complete  edition  oThis  works  was  nulili'hcd  at 
St  Petersburg  in  five  volumes  in  1864,  with  maps  and  en.^rts.  and  a 
biography  of  thi-  .iinhor  by  N.  Gnrh. 

GOLTZ,  BOGUHIL  (1801-1870).  German  humorist  and 
satirist,  was  born  at  Wanuiw  on  the  20th  of  March  1801.  .'\fier 
attending  the  classical  schools  of  Maricnwerdcr  and  Kdnigsbetg, 
he  learnt  farming  on  an  estate  near  Thorn,  and  in  iSat  entered 
tbe  university  of  Btetlau  as  a  student  of  phUoaoplqr.  Bnt  hn 
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B  academical  career,  aod,  after  returning  for 
a  ivhile  t»  cauiitnr  lile,  Mired  to  Uie  smiall  town  of  GoUub, 
wbera  he  devoted  Umadf  to  litotaiyttudke.  Id  >947l>aaettled 
at  Tbom,  **  tbe  bene  of  Cepeniicus,"  wlwre  beidfed  on  the  nth 

of  November  1870.  Golu  is  hcst  known  to  literary  fame  by  his 
Buck  der  Kindheii  (Frankfort,  1S47;  4th  eil.,  Berlin,  1877),  in 
which,  after  the  style  of  Jean  Paul,  liihI  AdaUR-ri  Stiller.  1)U[ 
with  a  more  mcHiern  realism,  he  gives  ;i  cliurming  and  idyllic 
dchLriiJlioii  of  the  iin|)rt.--isions  of  his  own  cliilrlhood.  Among  his 
Other  works  mu&l  be  aoietl  iun  J ugctuiicaen  (msi^;  Der  ifenuh 
and  dU  LeuU  (1S5S);  Zur  CkaraJeteritlik  und  Nalurgeseiiickk 
der  Frauen  (1S59) ;  2«r  GesekickU  und  CkaraJtitrislik  its  dewtscken 
Cenittt  (1M4).  and  Die  WdMa^  wi  die  LOeiuwebMt 
(iS6q). 

(n)ltz*»  work*  have  not  been  collected,  but  »  selection  will  be  found 

in  RiTlamV  Vnitennl^nf'Helkck  (c4-  Hy  P.  Stein,  1901  am!  1906). 

'  >.  Kii.|iir;l(  ,  .Vif'^rii;  J.iiir,-,  i.  i  iS'J4j. 

G0L1X.  COLHAR,  KvuHfRR  VON  Dek  {1843-  ), 
Prussian  soldier  and  mili:,iry  writer,  was  bom  at  Biclkcnfcld, 
East  Fiuseia,  on  the  litb  of  August  1843,  and  entered  the 
Pnuefam  infantry  hi  it6t.  In  1864  he  entered  the  Berlin 
MQitaiy  Acadeaqr,  but  was  temporarily  withdrawn  in  1866  to 
serve  la  the  Austrian  war,bwbich  he  was  wounded  at  Tnttttcnau. 
la  1M7  he  jeiocd  the  toponaphieal  aeetim  of  the  t»erai  staff, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Franoo-Cennaa  War  of  1870-71 
was  attached  to  the  staff  of  Prince  Fretlerick  Charles.  He  took 
part  in  the  battles  of  Vionville  and  Gravclolte  and  in  the  siege 
of  MeL2.  Aiii  r  iis  f;i.ll  he  served  under  the  Rt-ii  rrin.  f  in  the 
campaign  of  iIr-  Loire,  including  the  battles  ot  Orleaaa  and  Le 
M^ns.  He  \v;is  apijoir.ted  in  iS;i  ]>rofessor  at  the  military  school 
at  Potsdam,  and  the  same  year  was  promoted  captain  and  placed 
in  the  historical  section  of  the  general  staff.  It  was  then  he 
wrote  Die  Operatiotuit  der  II.  Armee  6m  sur  Capilulalirm  wn 
iltli  and  DieSUben  Tage  mn  Le  Mans,  both  published  in  1873. 
In  1874  he  was  appouited  to  tbe  rtaff  of  the  6th  division,  and 
while  10  emph^ed  wrote  DU  OptnHtHnt  der  II.  Armee  am  der 
£«reand  Km  GimbeU*  md  trimt  Armaat,  published  la  1875 
and  1S77  respectively.  Tbe  latter  was  ttaadated  bto  TVench 
the  same  year,  and  both  arc  impartially  written.  The  views 
exprcssc<l  in  the  latter  work  le<l  to  his  being  sent  back  to  regi- 
rncni;d  duly  far  a  time,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  returned 
to  the  niiJi'.^ry  his«or>'  section.  In  1878  von  der  Goltz  was 
appointed  lecturer  in  niiliury  history  at  the  military  academy 
at  Berliii,  wlicre  he  remained  for  Jive  years  and  attained  the  rank 
of  major.  He  published,  in  1883,  Rossbach  und  Jena  (new  and 
revised  edition.  Von  Rossbach  bis  Jaui  und  Auerstddl,  iqo6), 
Das  Volk  in  Waffen  (English  translation  The  Nation  in  Arms), 
both  of  which  quicldy  became  military  dauics,  and  during  bis 
residence  la  BeiUa  oootiibuted  maay  articles  to  the  military 
journals,  b  J«ae  ifHg  his  services  were  lent  to  Twfccy  to 
reorganize  the  mflitairy  establishments  of  the  country.  Me  spent 
twelve  years  in  this  work,  the  result  of  which  a|>|)eared  in  the 
Crcco-Turkish  War  of  1897,  and  he  was  made  a  pasha  artd  in 
1895  a  »»iu.tArV  or  field-marshal.  On  t:is  return  to  ( .erniuny  in 
i8c)6  he  became  a  lieutenant-general  and  etinmiAuder  ol  the  5lh 
division.  Lind.in  ]ie;ii';  of  the  Engineer  .iml  Tioneer  Corps 

and  insjiector-geiterai  ot  ton iticat ions.  In  igoo  he  was  made 
fencral  of  infantry  and  in  1Q02  commander  of  the  I.  army  corps. 
In  1007  he  was  made  inspector-general  of  the  newly  created 
sixth  army  inspection  established  at  Berlin,  and  in  igo6  Was 
gi%'cn  the  rank  of  colonel -general  (Generaloberst). 

In  addition  to  the  wurkM  alr«uly  n.imed  and  freHim  nt  emuril  it- 
tions  to  niilitar>'  periodical  literature,  he  wrote  Krit%juhrung  1  L-^'iS 
later  e<lition  Krieg,-  uttd  Itctrfukrung,  1901 ;  Eng.  trans.  The  Cmiiiui  t 
e/  Wary,  Der  thettaJische  Krieg  (Berlin,  1898):  Em  Ausfiug  muh 
Maa  •    •     ■  -  - 


>y^j  Aa^tigf  a  nap'  and  ..u- 

srription  of  tne  environs  of  Coneuntfnopte;  Km  /cm  Mr  Wr.  liylau 
(tfyi^^.  n  mo-<i  important  historical  work,  carrying  on  the  "torv  oif 
k'"-ii"jih  und  Jena  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  &c. 

Q0L1ZIU8.  HBHSBIK  (1558-1617),  Dutch  painter  and 
CHCiaver,  was  ban  in  ijs8  at  MOlebiedit,  hi  the  duchy  of 
jUUch.  After  aliidyhig  pahtlat  oa  ilaH  Cor  some  yean  under 
his  father,  be  was  taught  the  use  of  the  burin  by  Dirk  Voikertaa 
Coomlert,  a  Dutdi  engraver  of  mediocre  attaiaaient,  whom  he 


soon  stiTp»assed,  but  who  retained  his  services  for  his  owa 
advantage.  He  was  also  employed  by  Philip  Galle  to  eo|ravea 
setof  prints  of  the  histozy  of  Lucmtia.  At  the  age  of  tweaty-one 
he  mnrried  a  widow  annewhat  advanced  in  years,  whose  money 
enabled  him  to  establish  at  Haarlem  an  independent  business; 
but  his  unpleasant  relations  with  her  so  affected  his  health  that 
111  f  I  ;nd  it  advisable  in  1 50O  to  make  a  tour  through  liermany 
to  ilaiy,  where  he  acquired  an  intrnsc  admiration  for  ihc  works 
of  Miehelanj;elo,  wiiieh  led  him  to  .snrjiass  that  master  in  tho 
tfroles(|uencss  und  ext  rava^janci;  oi  his  de«ii;fns.  He  returned 
to  Haarlem  eotisiderably  irn[jrovcd  in  health,  and  laboured  there 
at  his  art  till  his  death,  on  the  ist  of  January  1617.  Goltzius 
ought  not  to  be  Judged  chiefly  by  the  works  he  valued  must, 
his  eccentric  imitations  of  Michelangelo.  His  portraits,  though 
mostly  miniatures,  are  master-pieces  of  their  kind,  both  on 
account  ol  their  exquisite  fiaish,  aad  aa  fine  studies  of  individual 
character.  Of  hia  larger  heads,  the  life-sise  portrait  of  himself 
is  probably  tbe  most  striking  example.  His  "  master-iHeces," 
so  called  from  their  l>cing  attempts  to  imitate  the  style  of  the 

old  masters,  have  (R-rhaps  Ueen  oviTpraiscd.  In  his  command 
of  the  burin  (.ioltzjus  ii  uot  bunj^L-i^ed  even  by  Durcr;  but  his 
tethnical  skill  is  often  unefjually  aiiled  by  higher  artbtic  qualities. 
Even,  however,  his  eccenlrieiiies  and  extravagances  are  greatly 
counterbalanced  by  the  beauty  ami  freedom  of  his  execution. 
He  began  painting  at  Uie  age  of  forty-two,  but  none  of  hia 
works  in  this  branch  of  art — some  of  adiich  are  in  the  imperial 
collection  at  Viennar- display  any  apodal  excellences.  He 
abo  executed  a  few  pieces  in  cfaiaioiciiio. 

His  prints  amount  to  more  than  soo  phtca,  and  are  loDy  dwciHied 
in  Bartach's  Ptinln-pmenr.  und  Wdgel's  suppkmcat  to  the  sasw 
work. 

GOLUCHOWSKI.  AGBNOR.  Count  (1849-      ),  Austrian 

statesman,  wxs  liorn  on  the  25th  of  March  1^49.  His  father, 
desccndeci  trom  uo  old  and  noble  Polish  iamily,  wai>  governor 
of  Galicia.  Entering  the  diplomatic  service,  the  son  was  in 
1872  appointed  attach^  to  the  Austrian  cmhawy  at  Berlin, 
where  he  became  secretary  of  leKalion,  and  ihenee  he  was 
transferred  to  Paris.  After  rising  to  the  rank  of  counsellor  of 
legation,  hk  was  in  1887  made  minister  at  Bucharest,  where  he 
remained  till  1803.  In  these  positions  he  acquired  a  great 
reputation  as  a  firm  and  skilful  diplomatist,  andoa  the  retirement 
of  Count  Kalnoky  ia  May  1895  waa  chosea  to  snooeed  him  aa 
Austro-Huagariaa  ministerforfore^aSairs.  The appoiatnwat 
of  a  Pole  caused  w>me  surprise  in  view  of  the  importance  of 
Austrian  relations  with  Russia(thcn  rather strained)and  Germany, 
but  the  choice  was  justitie<l  by  events.  In  his  spxech  of  that 
year  to  the  delegations  he  declarol  the  miiinicnancc  of  ihe  Triple 
.■\lli.u-ire,  ,Tiid  in  particular  the  closest  intinuicy  with  Germany, 
to  be  the  kcysiotit;  of  Austrian  jwlicy;  at  the  same  (imp  he 
d\',eli  on  the  traditional  friendship  between  Austri.i  and  (ireat 
Uritain,  and  expressed  his  desire  for  a  good  understanding  with 
all  the  powers.  In  pursuance  of  this  poliicy  he  effected  an  undei^ 
standing  with  Russia,  by  which  neither  power  was  to  exert  any 
separate  influence  in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  thus  removed 
a  loog-staadhtg  cause  of  friction.  This  umleiauiuiing  waa 
formally  ratified  during  a  vUt  to  St  Petersburg  on  which  be 
accompanic<l  the  emperor  in  April  1897.  He  took  the  lead  in 
establishing  the  European  concert  during  the  Armenian  troubles 
of  iSijti,  and  a>;ain  resisted!  i-ioI.iled  action  on  the  jj.irt  of  any  of 
the  ^,'feat  posNer^  iluriiiH  the  C'rctan  irouUlca  aud  iht  tifcco- 
1  jrkish  \\  ar.  In  November  1807,  when  the  Austro-Hungarian 
t'^ag  was  insulted  at  Metsina,  he  threatened  to  bombard  the 
town  if  instant  reparation  were  not  made,  and  by  his  firm 
attitude  greatly  enhanced  Austrian  prestige  in  the  East.  In  his 
speech  to  the  delegations  in  1898  he  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of 
expanding  Austria's  mercantite  marine,  and  of  rai&ing  the  fleet 
to  a  strength  whkh,  while  not  yyiag  with  the  flecia  of  the  great 
naval  powers,  would  ensure  reipect  for  the  AustiiBn  flag  wherever 
her  Interests  needed  protection.  He  abo  hinted  at  the  necessity 
for  Xurapean  combination  to  resist  American  competitioa. 
The  uadeiManding  with  Russia  in  tlie  matter  of  the  Ballcaa 
Suua  tempocatily  endaafeved  friendly  relatioos  with  luly» 
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mho  t bought  her  interests  threatened,  until  Goluchuwski 
guaranteed  in  1808  the  existing  order.  He  further  encouraged 
a  grxKl  understanding  with  Italy  by  p«noi»l  confefCDces  with 
the  lulian  foreign  minister,  Tittoni,  in  1904  aad  1905.  Onint 
Luudoifi  vkited  Vimuw  in  December  1909,  wken  mRnqgemcBta 
no*  nnd*  for  coDoerted  action  la  impoilng  on  the  sultan  reformB 
in  the  govenuaeat  of  Macedonia.  Ftetbecatcps  were  taken  after 
Goluchowski's  Interview  with  tlietsar  at  Ml^tcg  in  igoj,  and 
two  civil  LiUL'iUs  representing  the  countries  were  appointed  for 
two  years  lo  closure  ihe  execution  of  the  promised  rciorms.  This 
period  was  extended  in  1905,  when  (ioluchowski  was  the  chief 
mover  in  forcing  the  Porte,  by  an  iBteraational  naval  demonstra- 
tion at  Mityiene,  to  accept  financial  control  by  the  powers  in 
Macedonia.  At  the  conference  assembled  at  Algcciras  to  settle 
the  Morocco  Question,  Austria  supported  the  German  position, 
and  after  the  doee  of  the  conferences  the  emperor  Wiiliun  IL 
tdegrapbed  to  Gohichowski:  "  You  huve  proved  youncU  a 
faiflliaat  aeooad  on  the  dncUog  fraund  and  you  may  ted  certain 
of  lite  ■erricet  from  me  In  itndlar  cfacanntancee.'*  Thbpkdce 
waa  redeemed  in  1908,  when  Genoaay'a  tnppoct  o(  Austria  in 
the  Balkan  crisis  proved  condusive.  By  the  Hungarians, 
however,  Goluchowski  \v;i,s  hated;  he  was  suspected  of  liaving 
inspired  the  emperor's  opjwsiiion  lo  the  use  of  Magyar  in  the 
HuiiRarinn  iirmy,  and  was  made  rt^5f^>onsible  for  the  slight 
ollered  to  the  Magyar  deputation  by  Francis  Joseph  in  Scpteml)«r 
it/D5.  So  lonp  as  he  remained  in  olVicc  there  was  no  hope  ol 
arriving  at  u.  settlement  01  a  matter  which  threatened  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Dual  monarchy,  and  on  the  i  ith  of  October  1906 
be iraa  forced  to  rcsiga.  CJ'^i-^  "t^'^--^^^  ^-Lr^ 

WMUU  or  Goiutf  the  name  of  a  river  of  Afi^anistaa,  and  of 
•  motmtala  poai  «a  the  Deia  lamtil  Khan  border  of  the  North- 
Weet  Fkontler  Province  of  British  ladb.  The  Gomal  river,  one 
of  the  most  important  rivers  in  Afghanistan,  rises  in  the  un- 
explored regions  to  the  south-east  of  Ghazni.  Its  chief  tributary 
is  the  /.hoi).  Within  the  limits  of  brilish  territory  the  Comal 
forms  the  bcmndary  between  ihe  North  West  Frontier  Province 
and  Haluchistan.  and  more  or  less  tx-twecn  the  I'.ithan  and 
Baluch  race*.  The  Gomal  pass  is  the  mcjst  impxirtant  pa'ss  on 
the  Indian  frontier  between  the  KhylMr  anci  the  Holan.  Ii 
connects  Dcra  Ismail  Khan  with  the  Gomal  valley  in  Afghanistan, 
and  has  formed  for  centuries  the  outlet  for  the  povindah  trade. 
Until  the  year  18S9  this  pass  was  almost  unknown  to  the  Anglo- 
Indian  official;  but  in  that  year  the  gowemraent  of  India 
decided  that»  la  order  to  mabitaia  the  safety  of  the  railway 
as  well  as  to  perfect  communication  tetircen  Qnetta  and  the 
Punjab,  the  Zhob  vaUcy  should,  like  the  Bori  vidley,  be  brought 
under  British  protection  and  control,  and  the  Gomal  pass  should 
be  opened.  After  the  Waziristan  e.\peditit)n  of  iSnt  Wana  wits 
occupied  by  British  troops  in  order  lo  dominate  ihc  GomiU  and 
VVa/iristan;  but  on  tlie  formation  of  the  North-West  Frontier 
Province  in  igoi  it  was  decided  to  tefiwx  these  troops  by  the 
South  Wariiiataa  nititta,  who  now  secure  the  safety  of  the 

IMSS. 

OCHABUS.  PRAMZ  (1563-1641),  Dutch  theologian,  was  bom 
at  bngss  on  the  joth  of  January  1563.  His  parents,  having 
embiieiM  the  prindplca  of  the  Refvmatioo,  caugrated  to  the 
FatatiBSte  ia  157S,  hi  orte  to  eajay  fraodoai  to  peoleas  their 
new  Uath,  and  they  sent  their  aoa  lo  he  educated  at  Stnssburg 
under  Johann  Sturm  (fso7-isS9).  He  remained  there  three 
years,  and  then  went  in  1580  to  Netistadt,  wiiitliCT  the  professors 
of  HeidelberK  liad  Inen  driven  by  the  elector-palatine  because 
they  were  uui  Lutherans  Here  his  teachers  in  theology  were 
Zacharius  Ur&inus  i  i5;4-i5S^1,  Hieronyinus  /^mchius  (istio- 
i5<)0),  and  Daniel  io&i^nus  (i54i-tCK>i).  Crcming  to  England 
towards  the  end  of  1 58  j,  he  attended  the  lectures  of  John  Rainolds 
(1549-1607)  Rt  Otford.  and  those  of  William  Whitakcr  (1548- 
t59$)  at  Caniliridge  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1584,  and 
thim  went  to  Ueideltieig,  where  the  faculty  had  been  by  this  time 
l»«8t8bliahed.  He  wis  pastor  of  a  Refonned  Dutch  church  in 
Frankfort  from  ijiT  tM  IS9i]>  whea  thr  confrcgation  was 
ds^xrrscd  by  perseevtioa.  bi  1594  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  thcohgy  at  irciden,  and  befoce  going  thither  received  fiom 


the  university  of  Hei«klberg  the  degree  of  doctor.  He  taught 
quietly  at  Leiden  till  1603,  when  Jakobus  Arminius  came  to  be 
one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  theological  faculty,  and  l>egan  to 
teach  Pelagian  doctrines  and  to  create  a  new  party  in  the  uni> 
vernty.  .Gomarus  inunediatciy  set  himaelf  cacncatly  to  oppose 
thcao  views  in  his  dassca  at  ooDsv^  and  «u  supported  1^ 
Johana  B.  Bogermann  (iSTO-idj?),  who  afteraarda  beeaae 
professor  of  theology  at  Fntidcer.  Arrainlns  "  aoui^  to  make 
election  dependent  upon  faith,  whilst  they  sought  to  enforce 
absolute  predestination  ;is  the  rule  of  faith,  according  lo  which 
the  whole  Scriptures  arc  to  be  interpreted"  (J.  A.  Domer, 
History  of  Pnitcsl^iKi  Theology,  i,  p.  417).  Gomarus  then  became 
the  leader  of  the  opp<ment.s  of  Arminius,  who  from  that  circum- 
stance came  to  be  known  as  Gomarists.  He  engaged  twice  in 
personal  disputation  with  Arminius  in  the  assembly  of  the 
estates  of  Holland  in  1608,  and  was  one  of  five  Gomarists  who 
met  five  .■\rminians  or  Remonstrants  in  the  same  assembly  of 
1609.  On  the  death  of  Aiaiinius  shortly  after  this  time,  Koocad 
Vontios  (ts$9-'(6««),  who  sympathised  with  Us  views,  waa 
aapeinted  to  nicceed  him,  to  qpite  of  the  keen  oppositioD  of 
Gomarus  and  Us  friends;  and  Gomarus  took  his  defeat  so  ill 
that  he  resipncd  his  post,  and  went  to  Middlelmrj;  in  :6ll,  where 
he  became  preacher  al  the  Refouned  church,  and  laujjlit  theology 
and  HeV^rew  in  the  newly  founded  lUustre  Schule.  From  this 
place  he  was  cftUed  in  1614  to  a  chair  of  theolofty  at  Saumur, 
wh<'re  he  remained  four  years,  an<l  then  accejited  a  call  as 
profcswr  of  theology  and  Hebrew  to  Groningen,  where  he  stayed 
till  his  death  on  the  nth  of  January  1641.  He  took  a  leading 
part  in  Ihe  synod  of  Dort,  assembled  in  1618  to  judge  of  the 
doctrines  of  Arminius.  He  was  a  man  of  idiiility,  enthusiasni 
and  learning,  a  considmMe  Oriental  acholBr»aiui  also  a  heea 
ceatnmnhiBst.  He  took  part  fa  wvisiBg  the  Butch  traadatka 
of  the  Old  Testament  ia  1633,  and  after  his  death  a  book  by  him, 
called  the  Lyra  Davidis,  was  published,  which  sought  to  explain 
the  prindples  of  Hebrew  metre,  and  which  created  some  con- 
troversy at  the  time,  having  been  opposed  by  Louis  Cappcl. 
His  works  were  collected  and  published  in  one  volume  fob'o, 
in  .\msi(-rdam  in  16.(  5.  He  was  succeeded  at  Groiungen  in  1645 
by  his  [lupil  Samuel  Marcsius  (1590-1673).  ' 

OOHBERVIia^  MARIN  LB  BOY.  SiEt;R  dv  Parc  et  de 
(1600-1674),  French  novcl»t  aad  nuscellancous  writer,  was  bom 
at  Paris  in  1600.  At  fotirtccn  years  of  age  he  wrote  a  volume 
of  verse,  ai  twenty  a  Disamrs  tttr  I'kistoire  and  at  twenty-two 
a  pastoral.  La  Caritkii,  which  is  tttXfy  a  novtL  The  persons  in 
it,  though  still  disguised  as  shephods  aad  sbcpberdcsscs,  repre- 
sent real  persons  for  whose  identification  the  author  himself 
provides  a  key.   This  was  followed  by  a  more  ambitious  attempt , 

J'oh  Xiiiulrt'  (5  vols.  i6^2-i(-\i,-).  The  hen)  wanders  through  thc 
world  in  search  of  the  i.slar.i.l  home  of  the  jirince.ss  .Mcidiane. 
It  contains  mucli  history  and  geografihy ;  the  travels  of  Polex- 
andre  extending  to  such  unexpected  places  as  Bemii,  the  Canary 
IslantL-^.  M<'xico  and  the  Antilles,  and  incidentally  we  learn  all  that 
was  then  known  of  Mexican  history.  Cylhirte  (4  vols.)  appeared 
in  1630-1642,  and  in  1651  the  J eune  Alcidiant,  intended  to  undo 
any  harm  tbe  earlier  novels  may  have  done,  for  Gomltervilie 
became  a  Jaasealst  and  spent  the  last  tweaty-fiva  yean  of  his 
life  in  pious  Mtinaeat.  H«  was  one  of  tbe  eailieit  aad  annt 
energetic  members  of  tbe  Academy.  He  died  in  Peru  on  the 
14th  of  June  1674. 

OOMIR,  the  biblical  name  of  a  race  appearing  in  the  table 
of  nations  (Gen.  x,  2),  as  the  "  eldest  son  of  Japheili  and  the 
"father"  of  .Ashkcnaz,  Riph.ath  and  Togarmah;  and  in  EzcL 
xxx\iii.  6  as  a  companion  of  "  the  house  of  Togarmah  in  the 
uttermost  pans  of  thc  north,"  and  an  ally  of  Gog;  both  Gomer 
aii<l  Togarmah  being  credited  with  "  hordes,"  '  E.V.,  i.e. 
"  bands  "  or  "  armies."  Thc  "  scins  "  of  Gomer  are  probably 
tribes  of  north-east  .Asia  Minor  and  Armenia,  and  Gomer  is 
identified  with  the  Gnmerians.  These  axe  referred  to  in  cunei- 
fonn  faiacriptloBB  under  tbe  Assyrian  name  ^wimir*  (rimwraj) 
as  raiding  .\sia  Minor  from  the  north  and  north-east  of  thc  Black 

'  W  ^toph,  a  word  pcculLir  to  Etekiel,  Clarendon  Press  Heb. 
La. 
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Sea,  and  overrunnini;  Lydia  in  the  7th  century  b.  c.  (see 
CuoiEJUi,  ScYTHiA,  Lydia).  They  do  not  seem  to  have  made 
any  permanent  settlements,  unle^  some  such  are  indicated  by 
the  fact  tint  the  Armenians  called  Cappadocia  Gamir.  It  is, 
however,  mggeated  tlut  this  name  is  bonomd  from  the  Old 
Tatiment.' 

The  name  Gomcr  (Gomer  bath  Diblaim)  was  also  borne  by  the 
unfaithful  wife  of  Hosea,  whom  he  pardoned  and  took  back  (Hoi^s 
i.  3).  llosca  uscfi  these  incadantsasaymbolic  of  the  sin,  punishment 
and  redemption  rif  Ini.ti'l,  but  tbetC  U  DO  need  tO  Rgard  Corner  as  a 
purely  imaginary  person.  (W.  H.  BE,) 

OOMBRA,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  forming  part  of 
the  Sponiih  archipeUtfo  of  the  Cuawy  Uiuids  ^op- 
(1900)  t5,3sS;  «i«ft  s44tq.ni.  GooMm  lin  ao  m.  W.S.W.  of 
Trncriffe.  lu  fTMtcst  loiftfc  ^  *hoat  93  IB.  The  eont  is 

pr< -ripitous  and  the  inteitor  monstainoas,  but  Gomera  has  the 

mos"  wood  and  is  the  best  waterc-i  |  of  the  firoup.  The  inhabitants 
arc  very  poor.  Dromedaries  are  bred  on  Gomera  in  large 
numbers.  San  Sebastian  (..uS;)  is  the  chief  town  and  a  port. 
It  was  vi.sited  by  Columbus  on  his  first  voyage  of  discovery  in. 

(KIMEZ,  DIOGO  (OiEGo)  (fl.  1440-1482),  PortUKUcse  seaman, 
explorer  and  writer.  We  first  trace  him  as  a  cavalUiro  of  the 
nqnal  hotttebold;  in  1440  he  was  apfxiinted  receive  of  the  royal 
OUMm—iA  1466  jud^e— «t  Cintra  (jmt  in  causa*  e  feUorias 
tmtmht  ie  CbUmh  on  the  5th  of  Mazth  14S9  he  wii  mmfirmcd 
in  the  hnt-aaoied  ofke.  Se  wrate,  cqxciany  for  the  benefit 
of  Martin  Behaim,  a  Latin  chronicle  of  gieat  value,  dealing  with 
the  life  and  discoveries  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  and 
divided  int<j  three  parts:  fi)  De  prima  invftttione  Guineae; 
(i)  Df  intuits  primo  timiUis  in  mare  (sic)  Ocfidenlis;  (3)  De 
imrnlionc  ins^ilarum  de  Alports.  Ihii  chronicle  contains  the 
only  contemj)()rary  accouiil  of  the  rediscovery  of  the  Azores 
by  the  Portuguese  in  I'riiiee  Henry's  service,  and  is  also  note- 
Worthy  for  its  clear  ascription  to  the  prince  01  deliberate  sdentific 
and  commerdal  poipow  hi  eqdamtloo.  For,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  infante  aeot  ont  hb  cumveb  to  search  for  new  lands  {fid 
quacrmiiat  ttmu)  from  Us  wU  to  know  the  moie  distant  fiaits 
of  the  western  ocean,  and  in  the  hope  of  finding  islands  or  terra 
firma  beyond  the  limits  laid  down  by  Ptolemy  (ultra  descrip- 
tionem  Tolomd);  on  the  other  hand,  his  information  as  to  the 
native  trade  from  Tuni.s  to  Timbuktu  and  the  (iainbia  helped 
lo  ill  |iire  1  i:-  persistent  exploration  of  the  West  African  coast — 
"  lo  seek  those  lands  by  way  of  the  sea."  Chart  and  quadrant 
were  used  on  the  prince's  vessels,  as  by  Gomez  himself  on  reach- 
ing the  Cape  Verde  Islands;  Henry,  at  the  time  of  Diego's  first 
voyage,  was  in  correspondence  with  an  Oran  merchant  who 
hhn  informed  upon  events  even  in  the  Gambia  kittterland; 
and,  before  the  disoovery  of  the  Senegal  and  Cape  Verde  in  1445, 
Gono^  foyil  patRn  had  elreMly  cained  reliable  Information 
of  some  route  to  Umboktu.  In  the  first  part  of  his  dnonkle 
Gomez  tells  how,  no  long  time  after  the  disastrous  expedition 
of  the  Danish  nobleman  "  Vallarte  "  (Adalbert)  in  1448,  he  was 
sent  out  in  command  of  ihrc-e  vessels  along  the  West  Afric.in 
coast,  accompanied  by  one  Jacob,  an  Indian  interpreter,  to  he 
employed  in  the  event  of  rcaehinR  Iinlia.  \fter  p.issinp  lhr  R:o 
Grande,  i>eyond  Cape  Verde,  strung  currents  checked  his  course; 
his  officers  and  men  feared  that  they  were  approaching  the 
extremity  of  the  ocean,  and  he  put  back  to  the  Gambia.  He 
ascended  this  river  a  considerable  distance,  to  the  negro  town  of 
"  Cantor,"  whither  mtives  came  from  "  Kukia  "  and  Timbuktu 
for  trade;  he  ^vca  chbonte  deKifpdens  of  the  nefto  world 
he  had  now  penetrated,  refen  to  the  Sierra  Lconc  ("  SerntLyoft  ") 
Mountains,  sketches  the  conne  of  this  range,  and  says  much  of 
KuViii  :  in  the  upper  N'iger  basin?),  the  centre  of  the  West  African 
gold  trarie,  and  the  resort  of  merchants  and  caravans  from  Tunis, 
Fez,  Cairo  and  "  all  [he  land  of  the  Sar.'^cens."  Mahommedan- 
ism  w.xs  already  duiiiiiiaiit  at  the  Cambria  estuary,  but  Gomez 
seems  to  have  won  over  at  least  one  important  chief,  with  his 
court,  to  Christianity  and  Portuguese  allegiance.  Another 
AidcBii  voysffe,  epfMieDtly  made  m  1416s,  two  yein  after  Beuy 
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the  Navigator's  death  (though  assigned  by  some  to  i4()o).  resulted 
in  a  fresh  discovery  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  already  found  by 
Cadamosto  (q.v.).  To  the  island  oi  Santiago  Gonuz,  like  his 
Venetian  forerunner,  claims  to  have  given  its  present  name. 
His  nairalivc  is  a  leading  authority  on  the  last  illness  and  death 
of  FlfDoe  Heniy,  ae  waD  on  the  life,  adiievementa  and  pur- 
poses of  the  latter;  here  alone  is  noovded  what  apfiears  to  have 
been  the  earliest  of  the  navigator's  exploring  ventures,  that 
which  under  Joio  dc  Trasto  reached  Grand  Canary  in  1415. 

Of  Gomex'  chronicle  there  is  only  one  MS.,  viz.  Cad.  Ilisp.  27,  in  the 
Hof-  und  Staats-Bibliothek,  Munich;  the  original  Latin  text  was 
printed  by  Schmcller  "  t)ber  Valcntim  Femandcs  Alem3o  "  in  the 
Abkandiungen  der  phUosoph.-phHolog.  Kl.  der  hayeriuh.  Akademie  der 
\Vissenschaften,\<A,  i  v.,  part  ili.  (Munich.i847> ;  see  also  Soph  us  Kuge, 
"  Die  Entdeekiing  der  Azorcn,"  pp.  149-180  (csp.  178-179)  in  the 
37th  Jahrrsbencht  des  Vereits  fur  I'.rdkundf  (IJrcsden,  1901);  Jules 
.\Ii-e>,  Htstoiredeladicouverttdti  Ues  /ljCor», pp. 44-45. i35-I37(Gnent. 

) ;  R.  H.  Major,  Life  oj  Prince  Henry  ike  Navigator,  pp,  xviiL, 
.\Jx.,  64-65,  387-399, 303-30S  (London.  1868};  C.  R.  Beazley.  Prinet 
Ihnry  Ike  NavtMtor, 989-398, aOf-SOSiand  Intraduction  to  .^zurara's 
LHscovery  and  Con^mU  afOummjT^  IV.,  xiv.,  axv.'-XXvii.,  .\cii.-xrvi. 
(London.  1899).  (C.  K.  B.) 

GOMEZ  DB  AVELLAMBDA,  aBRTRUDIS  (1814-1873)^ 
Spanish  dramatist  and  poet,  was  bom  at  Puerto  Ptindpe 
( Cuba)  on  the  ajrd  of  Mardb  1814,  and  removed  to  Spain  in  1836. 
Her  Peutat  Mets  (1841),  bsued  with  a  hndatocy  preface  by 
Gallego,  made  a  most  fovotnahle  Impresrion  and  were  rqwbllshed 
with  additional  poems  in  1850^  In  1846  she  married  a  diplo- 
matist named  Pedro  Sabater,  became  a  widow  within  a  year, 
and  in  married  Colonel  Domingo  Verdu^o.  Meanwhile 

she  had  publistied  Sttl>  (iS^y),  Guiltimozin  (1S46),  and  other 
novels  of  no  great  importance.  She  obtained,  however,  a  series 
of  successes  on  the  stage  with  Alfonso  Munio  (1S44),  a  tragedy 
in  the  new  romantic  manner;  with  Sail  (1849),  a  biblical  drama 
indirectly  suggested  by  .Alfieri;  and  with  Bailasar  (1858),  a 
piece  wUch  bears  .some  resemblance  lo  Byron's  Sardattapalus. 
Her  commerce  with  the  world  bad  not  diminished  her  natural 
piety,  and,  on  the  death  of  her  leoand  hwhand,  die  found  so 
much  coosialation  in  religion  that  die  had  thoo^ts  of  entering 
a  convent.  She  died  at  Madrid  on  the  and  of  February  1873, 
ful!  of  mournful  forebodings  as  to  the  future  of  her  adopted 
country.  It  is  imjiohsible  to  agree  with  Villemain  that  "  le 
genie  dc  don  Luis  de  Lton  et  de  sainle  Th^rese  a  reparu  sous  le 
voile  funebre  de  Gomez  de  .-\vellaneda,"  for  she  has  neither  the 
monk's  mastery  of  poetic  form  not  the  nun's  sublipic  simplicity  of 
soul.  She  has  a  grandiose  tragical  vision  of  life,  a  vigorous 
eloquence  rooted  in  pietiatic  pessimism,  a  dramatic  gift  effective 
in  isolated  acts  or  scenes;  but  she  is  deficient  in  constructive 
power  and  in  intellectual  force,  and  her  lyrics,  though  instinct 
with  melancholy  beauty,  or  the  tenderness  of  resigned  devotion, 
too  often  la^hnmanpaadon  and  sjmpatlqr.  The  edition  of  her 
Obrcs  Nlerioias  (5  vols.,  1869-1871),  still  incomplete,  shows  • 
scrupulous  care  for  minute  revision  uncommon  in  Spanish 
writers;  but  her  emendations  are  seldom  happy.  But  she  is 
interesting  as  a  link  between  the  classic  and  romantic  schools  of 
poetry,  and,  whatever  her  artistic  short  cumulus,  she  has  no  rivals 
of  her  own  sex  in  Spain  (lurinR  the  iplh  ceiiturv. 

OOMM,  SIR  WILLIAM  MAYNARD  (17^4-1875),  British 
soldier,  was  gazetted  to  the  ciih  Fool  at  the  age  of  ten,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  services  of  his  father.  Lieut. -Colonel  William  Gomm, 
who  was  killed  in  the  attack  on  Cuadaloupe  (i  794) .  He  joined 
his  regiment  aaa  lieutenant  in  1799.  and  fought  in  Holland  under 
the  duke  of  Yorit,  and  aubaequently  was  with  Puluney's  Ferrol 
expedition.  In  1803  he  became  Captain,  and  shortly  afterwards 
qualified  as  a  staff  officer  at  the  High  Wycombe  mflitary  college. 
On  the  general  staff  he  was  with  Cathcart  at  Copenhagen,  with 
Wellington  in  the  Pcnin.sula,  and  on  Moore's  staff  at  Comnna. 
He  was  also  on  Chatham's  staff  in  the  dis.istr<ius  Ualeheren 
expedition  of  i.Soq.  In  iSio  he  rejoined  the  Pern:  niil.i:  army  as 
Leith's  staff  officer,  and  took  part  in  all  the  battles  of  1810, 
1811  and  i8i3,  winning  his  majority  after  Fucntes  d'Onor  and 
his  lieutenant-colonelcy  at  Salamanca.  His  careful  reconnais- 
sances and  slulful  leading  were  invaluable  to  Wellington  in  the 
Vlttooa  campaign,  and  to  the  end  of  the  war  be  was  one  of  the 
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most  Inwted  men  of  his  staff.  His  reward  was  a  transfer  to  the 
Coldstream  Gu.inii  uii<i  iln;  K.i'.lS.  In  tht  Waicrlw  campaign 
he  served  <Jti  stall  ol  ihr  5tli  Bnlisli  l_)iv:sio:i,  From  the 
In::Ku  until  1H31J  h>  was  fii^ploytHi  on  hi.imu  iLrvit:^,  hcLutriii.j; 
colonel  in  1629  and  major-general  in  1837.  From  i8jq  to  1842 
he  commanded  the  troops  in  Jamaica.  He  became  lieutenant- 
general  in  1846,  and  was  sent  owl  to  be  commander-inrchief  in 
India,  arriving  only  to  find  tha:  his  appointment  had  been 
cancdkd  in  fawur  of  Sir  Chules  Na{iia,  whom,  however,  he 
eventually  tucceedcd  (1850-1855).  In  1854  ha  becnue  tenenl 
and  In  1868  field  mscaliaL  Id  1873  he  ma  appointed  ccaatable 
of  the  T»wer,  and  he  died  in  1875.  He  was  twice  married,  but 
had  no  chihlrcn.  His  Lciiers  and  Journals  were  published  by 
F.  C.  Carr-(}omm  in  j88i.  Five  "  Field  Man>hal  Gumm  " 
SI  hi>::irshiT>s  were  aftcnrMds  founded  b  hii  memory  at  KeUe 

Coikgt ,  Oxfonl. 

QOMPERS,  SAMUEL  (iSjo-  ).  Anurkan  labour  leader, 
was  born  in  London  on  the  27th  of  January  1850.  He  was 
put  to  work  in  a  shoe-factory  when  ten  years  old,  but  soon 
became  apprenticed  to  a  cigar-maker,  removed  to  New  York 
in  1863,  iKcame  a  prominent  member  of  the  International 
Cigar-makcn'  Union,  waa  its  delegate  at  the  coovention  of  Ibc 
Fetation  of  Organized  Trade  and  Labor  Unions  <rf  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  later  known  as  the  American  Federation  ol 
Labor,  of  which  he  became  first  president  in  1H82.  He  was 
SUCi- L'sHi%  i-ly  ru-clL'i  tcd  up  to  when  the-  Djjfjosil  i<in  nf  'Jic 

Soiiali--.!  Labor  I'arly,  then  allL-mpting  Id  iiu  arijoratt  Uic 
FtdtraLion  huo  ilM.lf,  .set  j red  his  ilLlcal;  hu  \va_i  re-elccted 
in  ihf  fullir.vuiK'  vi-ar.  In  iSi;^  he  bucarm-  flilor  ul  the  Federa- 
lioi;     '  I  J. 1 1.    J    -  l-'aJcnilmnisl. 

GOMPERZ,  THEODOR  (1832-  ),  German  philosopher  and 
classical  scholar,  was  born  at  Brtlnn  on  the  29th  of  March  1832. 
He  studied  at  Briinn  and  at  Vienna  under  Herman  Bonitz. 
Graduating  at  Vienna  in  1867  he  became  Privatdosent,  and 
subsequently  pra&iaor  of  chasical  philology  (1873).  In  1882 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Science.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  PhOoaophy  Aoimtm  raxN  from 
the  university  of  Konigsl>crg,  and  Doctor  of  Literature  from 

thr  univirsilLcs  of  Dublin  am;  Cambridge,  arn!  bcranu-  tiirrc- 
5;Kin'U'nt  for  several  learned  societies.  His  prijiciiial  works  are: 
Pi  ii:oi!liriu-.Kdfr  .S!.:,i:i»:::nn(,iS64),  Philodcmt  dc  ire  Hl.t.r  1 1:->6^). 
Triiuntdeutung  unii  Zauberei  (1866),  Hcrkuhsniscr.':  S!:id;>:>i 
(1.S65-1866),  Btilriige  sur  Kritik  und  Erkiiirunt;  i:r;.</'r.  Sihr:Ji- 
slflUr  (7  vols.,  1875-iQOo),  If  cue  Bruckstucke  Epikurs 
Die  BnickstUcke  dcr  griech.  Tragiker  und  Cobcls  neuuU  kritis.ht 
Manier  (1878),  Uerodoteisehe  Studieu  (18S3),  £t»  bisher  unbe- 
katMUs  grUch,  Schriftsystem  (1884),  Zu  PkUodemt  BUdicrn 
toM  der  Mmtik  (1885),  Ober  den  Abseldussjta  herodoteiscken 
GadUehlswirkes  (1886),  PlaUmische  A  uJiiUu  (3  vols.,  i887~i905>, 
Zu  HerailUs  Lcltre  und  den  Cberralen  seines  Werkes  (1887), 
Zu  Aristoleies'  Poelik  (2  parts,  1S88-1806),  Ober  die  Charaktere 
Thaipfir^nli  'iSSS;,  NacMese  zu  dm  Brut  iisliit  ken  Jir  grirtk. 
Trugtkiii  (,id55>,  Die  Apologie  der  liciikumi  {i&<^),  PhiLnhm 
und  die  dslhctist  htn  Sckriften  der  Iterculanisclten  BiUiothek  (1801 ). 
DicSchrifl  voinSlaatsu>esenderAthencr{i&(}i  ),Diejtingsl  entdecklen 
Vbcrrcsle  einer  den  Platonischen  Phddon  cnlhaUenden  Papyrus- 
rollc  (i8g2),  Aus  dcr  Hekale  dej  Kiillimachos  (1893),  Essnys 
und  Erinnerungen  (1905).  He  8upcr\iscd  a  translation  of  J.  S. 
Mill's  complete  works  (13  vols.,  Leipsig,  1869-1880),  and 
wrote  a  life  (Vienna,  1889)  of  Mill.  Hb  OHeOucke  Dmkcr: 
Ctsckkkte  der  aiOiim  PkSntphk  (vols.  i.  and  ii.,  Leipzig,  1.S43 
and  1903)  wastranslatedintoEnglish  by  L.  Magnus  (vol.  i.,  tgoi ). 

GONAGUAS  ("  borderers  "),  descendants  of  a  very  old  cross 
between  the  Hottentots  and  the  Kaffirs,  on  the  "  ethnical  divide  " 
between  the  tw  1  r  n  >  5,  apparently  before  the  arrivid  of  the 
whites  in  .South  .\iri> I  hry  h.-svc  brers  .'thvays  a  despised  race 
and  regarded  as  outt.ists  by  tin;  R.immi  pvopli's.  They  were 
threatened  with  extermination  during  ihc  kafiir  wars,  but  were 
protected  by  the  British.  .\t  present  they  live  in  settled  com- 
munities under  civil  magistrates  without  any  trib.1l  organization, 
and  insomedislriciscould  be  scarcely  distinguished  from  the  other 
natives  but  for  their  broken  Hottentot-Dutch-English  speedi. 


QONCALVES  DIAS.  ANTONIO  (1823-1864),  Brazilian  lyric 

poet,  was  born  near  ihe  lown  ol  ("axias,  in  Maronhao.  From  the 
university  of  Coimbra,  in  I'oriuKal,  iie  returned  in  i.S4q  to  his 
native  ;>rovince,  well-equ!|ij)evl  with  lej^.i!  lore,  but  the  literary 
tendency  which  was  strong  within  him  led  htm  to  try  his  fortune 
as  an  author  at  Rio  dc  Janeiro.  Here  he  wrote  for  the  newspaper 
press,  ventured  to  appear  as  a  dramatist,  and  in  1846  established 
his  reputation  by  a  volume  of  poems — Primeiros  Cantos — which 
appealed  to  the  national  feelings  of  his  BraziUan  mt/den,  weit 
renuikablefiir  thebnitobfaignphic  impress,  and  by  their  henity 
of  expression  and  rhythm  placed  their  autlmr  at  the  bend  «f  the 
lyric  poets  of  his  country.  In  1 848  he  followed  up  bis  success  by 
Segundos  Cantos  e  sextHkas  de  Frt  i  Anldo.  in  whii  h,  as  tfie  title 
indicates,  he  puts  a  number  of  the  pieces  in  the  niouih  of  a  simple 
old  Dominican  friar;  and  in  the  following  sear,  in  lulijlmeni  of 
the  duties  of  his  new  post  as  processor  uf  Brazilian  iiisiuiy  tu  ttie 
Inip<  rial  College  of  Pedro  U.  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  he  published  an 
ctiition  of  Berrcdo's  Annats  historicos  do  Mcranhao  and  added  a 
sketch  of  the  migrations  of  the  Indian  tribes.  \  third  volume  of 
pncms,  which  appeared  with  the  title  of  UUimos  CaiUos  in  1851, 
practically  the  poct'sfaiewell  to  the  service  of  the  mnse,  for 
hcspent  the  next  eightyean  engaged  under  goverament  patronage 
in  studying  the  state  of  public  instruction  in  the  north  and  the 
educational  institutions  of  Europe.  On  his  return  to  Brazil  in 
1 860  he  was  appointcil  a  member  of  an  expedition  for  the  cxplora- 

li'ju  ol  the  [irovinee  of  t'e.ira,  w;i_s  forced  in  l86-  by  the  state  <il 
his  heal:  h  to  try  ihc  elTccts  of  another  visit  to  Eurwpc,  and  died  in 
Sef  iteinber  ;  H64,  the  vessel  that  was  carrying  him  being  wrecked 
utl  itis  native  shores.  While  in  Germany  he  published  at  Leipzig 
a  complete  collection  of  his  lyrical  poems,  which  went  through 
several  editions,  the  four  first  cantos  of  an  epic  poem  called  Os 
Tymbiras  (1857)  and  a  Diccionario  da  lingua  Tup^  (1858). 

A  complete  e»!ilton  nf  the  work*  of  Dias  has  made  its  appearance 
at  Rio  dc  Janeiro.  See  Wolf  Hrt  '.u  iiltiraire  (Berlin,  1863);  Inno- 
cencio  de  Silva,  Ouctortario  bMiographico  portugutt,  viii.  ISJ; 
Sotero  dos  Reis,  Cwso  dt  tiaemtura  portugfum  f  tnmkmt 
iv.  (Marsnhao,  1S68);  Josd  Verissinso,  Bstudm  at  HUntm 
bratileira,  legunda  serie  (Rio,  1901). 

GONCHAROV.  IVAN  ALEXANDROVICH  (1812-1891),  Rus- 
sian novelist,  was  tjorn  l\  iS  July  i-Sw,  bein^  '.he  son  uf  a  rich 
iiierchant  in  the  teiwn  of  Simbirsk.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  uas 
placed  in  one  of  the  gym  nasiunis  i.t  Moscow,  from  whit  h  he  passed, 
though  not  without  some  dirticulty  on  account  of  his  ignorance 
of  Greek,  into  the  Moscow  University.  He  read  many  French 
works  of  fiction,  and  publishcnl  a  translation  of  one  of  the  novels 
of  Eugene  Sue.  During  his  university  career  he  devoted  himself 
to  siudy,t«king  no  interest  in  tbe  political  and  Sodalisticagitatioo 
among  his  fellow-students.  He  was  first  employed  as  sccietaiy  to 
the  governor  of  Simbirsk,  and  afterwards  in  the  minlstiy  of 
finance  at  St  Petersburg.  Being  absorbed  hi  bureaucratic  work, 
Goncharov  paid  no  attention  to  the  social  questions  then  ardently 
discussed  by  such  men  as  Herzcn,  .'VksaJcov  and  Bielinski.  He 
l;e;,»an  his  literary  career  h\  pubhshing  tran.slations  from  Sehiller, 
tl'icthe  and  English  i^uvelists.  His  first  origiiiJil  work  was 
( H<u:i:>::K':  iin.iya  Istorid,"  AComtnor;  Sle.ry  ''(1847).  In  i.Ss6hc 
sailed  to  Japan  as  secretary  to  Ailmirai  I'utiatin  forthepuqMi^cof 
negotiating  a  commercial  treaty,  and  on  his  return  to  Russia  he 
published  a  description  of  the  voyage  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Frigate Pa//d(f a."  Hisbest  workisOW<imt>t(i857),  whichexposed 
the  laaineas  and  apathy  of  tlie  smaller  landed  gentry  in  Kussia 
anterior  to  the  nuniB  oi  Aleiander  XL  Rnsuan  critics  have 
prononaoed  this  weifc  to  be  n  faidifMl  dinnueteilaation  «f  Rusila 
and  the  Russians.  Dobrolubov  said  of  it,  "  Oblomofka  {the 
country-seat  of  the  Ohlomovs]  is  our  fatherland'  something  of 
Oblomov  is  to  be  liniinJ  in  every  one  of  us."  Peeiurev,  uiiother 
celebrated  triiie,  lieilared  that  "  Oblomovism,"  as  Goncharov 
called  the  sum  total  01  qualities  with  which  he  invested  the  hero 
if  his  story,  "  is  an  illness  fostered  by  the  nature  of  the  Slavonic 
character  and  the  life  of  Russian  society."  In  1858  Goncharov 
was  appointed  a  censor,  and  in  1868  he  published  another  novel 
called  Obreev.  He  was  not  a  voluminous  writer,  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  produced  nothing  of  any  importaoDe.  ffis 
death  occurred  on  15/27  September  1891. 
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MHOOUBT,  mu  ft  HUM  famoat  is  Freadi  litmiy  hiatoiy. 
EoMOND  Louis  Awtoink  Hoot  de  GoNamr  mi  born  at 
Nancy  on  the  26ih  of  May  t9»»,  and  died  H  CkampiMay  on  the 

i6th  of  July  iSi)6.   Jities  Ai.ntn>  Httot  m  GohCODxt,  his 

brtithcr.  '.\as  bum  in  Parib  un  iIil'  iy;h  of  DeOBmbcr  lBl90,  and 
(lioii  ill  Pari;;  on  the  iolli  of  June  i.Sjo. 

\S  ritiiiH  iiiways  in  collaboration,  until  the  d«i;1i  of  itie  yourgor. 
il  was  ihi-'ir  ambition  to  be  not  nu-rily  nuv(.li-,is.  inveutmg  a  nt  w 
kind  of  novel,  bin  hi-,tori,in!s.  not  mtri-l)'  historians,  but  thi- 
historians  of  a  particular  centur>%  and  of  what  was  intimate  and 
what  is  unknown  in  it ;  tobcalsodiscriminating.indccdinnovating, 
critioi  of  art,  but  of  a  certain  section  of  art,  tbc  i8lh  century,  in 
France  and  Japan;  and  also  to  collect  pfettties  and  bibelots, 
aJmyBol  the  Francb  and  Japanese  18th  century.  Their  biatorks 
{PtrtnilsnUim«$i»XVIW$iitk(i9yf),UPemm»mXVItI' 
riitk  (1863),  La  du  Barry  (1878),  &c.)  are  made  entirely  oui  of 
docuntents,  autograph  letters,  scraps  of  costume,  engravings, 
feiings.  thr  iinconsi  iouK  si'lf  rcvi.-i.il  ions  of  tht  'iim',  t  hi'ir  itin'f 
vokimcs  on  L'  Arldu  X  V 111'  slide  !.i'''ji-J^iS75)  dciil  wilh  Willuau 
and  his  followers  in  the  same  scrupulous,  minutely  enlightening 
w.iy,  with  :ill  {he  detail  of  unpublished  documents;  and  when 
thcv  came  to  write  novtl.'i.  il  was  with  ;i  similar  atleriifil  lu  ^;ivc 
the  inner,  undiscovered,  minute  trutfui  of  contemporary  existence, 
the  inidit  of  life.  Tl>e  same  morbidly  sensitive  noting  of  the 
inidit,  of  whatever  came  to  them  from  their  own  sensations  of 
things  and  people  around  them,  gives  its  curious  quality  to  the 
idne  wolnmea  of  tbc  Jommd,  1887-1896,  which  wiU  remain, 
peihaiia,  the  truest  and  tnost  pojguaixt  dUpUt  of  human  history 
that  they  have  written.  Their  novdb,  Skut  Pkitvmine  (1861), 
J<eiUe  Mauperitt  (1864),  Germinie  Larrrieux  (1S65),  UanelU 
Stilomoi!  (iSft;).  .Uiji/ij(nr  (iVr!',.'r'sijii  (1S60),  :ind,  by  EdmoiMl 
alone.  /..!  l-'iHf  /u'/ij  (  iS-'s).  lui  Frircs  Zcmganno  (1870),  La 
fi:u.'.liii  (i,sS;i,  Lhi-ric  i.i^'^A'i.  are,  however,  the  work  by  which 
they  will  live  as  artists.  Learnmt:  wtnethinp  from  F!aul>eri .  .ind 
te.ii  hiun  almost  ewrything  ro  Zola,  thty  inv  ented  a  new  k.i:i<l  of 
novel,  and  their  novels  are  the  result  of  a  new  vision  of  ibc  world, 
in  which  the  very  element  of  a^t  ia  deoompoaed,  aa  in  a  picture 
of  Monet.  Seen  through  the  nerves,  in  this  consdoits  abaodoo- 
ment  to  the  tlidu  01  the  eyesight,  the  world  becomCB  a  tUaKOf 
hraiken  pattems  and  conflicting  colouis,  and  uneaay  tnovmncDt. 
A  Dovd  of  the  Gonoonrta  ia  made  np  of  an  bfinhe  number  of 
details,  set  side  by  side,  every  detail  equally  prominent.  While  a 
novel  of  Flaubert,  for  all  Its  detail,  gives  above  a)!  things  on 

impression  of  unit  y.  a  novel  of  I  he  liotK  ourts  ilelibenitely  ilispeii.ses 
with  unity  in  oriier  to  f;ive  the  sense  of  Uie  passing  of  life,  the 
he.at  and  form  of  its  moment.s  as  the\'  pas.s.  It  i.s  written  in  litllc 
chapterji,  M>melimcs  no  iongei-  than  a  page,  atid  ea*  h  eliapter  is  a 
separate  notation  of  some  siRnihcaiu  event ,  some  emotion  or  seiisa- 
tioQ  which  seems  to  throw  sudden  light  on  the  picture  ui  a  soul. 
To  the  Goncourts  humanity  is  as  pictorial  a  thing  as  the  world  it 
novea  in;  they  do  not  search  further  th.'ui  "  the  phyHiral  basis 
of  We,"  and  they  find  ever>-thing  thai  can  be  known  of  thai 

unkBowB  fmce  written  visibly  upon  the  «ud<kn  iacec  of  IttUe 
incidents,  Kttle  espressive  moments.  The  soul,  to  them,  it  a 
■erics  of  nioodfl»  which  succeed  one  aBOther,  vOtUkf  withoui 

any  of  the  too  arbit  rary  logic  of  the  novdiBt  who  has  conceived  of 

t  haracter  as  a  solid  or  consistent  ihitig.  Their  iio\  e!b  are  hardlN' 
sioncs  al  «iU,  buL  picture  galleries,  hunp  with  piclurc-s  of  the 
momcniory  aspects  of  the  world.  I  rcnch  rritic  s  have  roniplrdned 
that  the  lanp\iagcof  the  Goncourts  is  no  lon^i  r  I'rrm  h,  no  lonper 
the  French  of  ;  he  past ;  and  this  is  true.  It  is  their  distint  tion  - 
the  ftneat  of  their  inventions— that,  in  order  to  render  new 
■enaationa,  a  new  visioB  of  tUags,  they  Invented  a  new 
language.  (A.  Sv.) 

la  hb  will  Edmond  de  Goncourt  l^t  his  e«tate  for  the  endowment 

of  an  ac.wlimv.  the  formatifm  rrf  Wiiuli  wss  n-ntntsti^l  tn  ^tM. 

Alphonse  I  'aiKjir  .mil  Ia;,u  ih  :.iii'Hii--     I  hr  -.n.  i<  t  \         I  )r:-  i-t  i.| 

ten  members,  each  of  whom  was  to  roeeive  an^annuity  of  oooo  tranc!-, 
and  a  yearly  prize  of  5000  francs  was  to  be  awarded  to  the  .luthor  of 
some  work  of  fiction.  KiRht  of  the  membem  of  tlie  new  acadcmy 
wcre  nominated  in  the  will.  They  were:  Alphonse  Daudet,  J.  K. 
hiuy»nMn)>,  LAjn  llenninuo.  Octave  Mirbcau,  the  two  brother!! 
J.  H.  Rosny.  Gustave  GeHruy  and  Paul  Margucritte.  On  the  I9tb 
of  Januarr  1903,  after  much  litjgntku,  the  academy  ««■  cooatitutcd, 


with  El^mir  Bourges,  Lucien  Dticaves  and  lAin  Daudet  as  memben 
in  .iddition  to  tlioao  mentioned  in  dc  tiuncuurt  n  u>ll.  the  pl.tce  flf 
Alphonse  Daudet  having  been  left  vacant  by  his  death  in  IfiO?- 

On  the  brothers  de  Goncourt  see  the  JfttrmU  dei  Goncomrt  already 
cited;  also  M,  A,  Belluc  (afterwards  I<owndea}  and  M.  L,  Shedlock. 
E4mond  and  Julet  de  GoHCOurl.  with  LeUen  and  Ltatts  from  their 
Jouruals  (1895) ;  Alidor  fJelxant,  Les  Goncourt  (1889)  which  contains 

vidnable  bibliogratilr.  :  Txttrfs  de  Ju'r>  t^"  Goncourl  (18SKI,  with 
preface  by  H.  C6ard  :  R.  Dduiiiir,  Pnrtrml'-  i.' i'.  rimini  (iSyrI;  I'.iul 
Hi)iiri;ct,  Notweaux  Ei.u:fi  ilr  fnvi  hinireir  >  .rilfmporotne  (HHiOK 
fimile  /ola,  Ltt  RdHOnC  (rr  S  nisiuralnln  (Ibhl  1,  &c. 

GONDA,  *  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Fysahad 
divisian  oi  the  Umtcd  Provincaa.  Tte  town  is  s8  m.  N.W.  of 
Fyaabad,  and  b  an  important  junction  on  the  Bengal  &  North- 
Western  railway,  Ttic  site  on  which  it  stands  was  originally  a 

juiiuli^"-  in  -he  centre  of  which  was  a  cat  tle-foM  ((Viiri ()r  (io.'hr.h) , 
where  Ihe  calllc  were  enclosed  at  ni^ht  as  a  jtrotcelion  against 
wild  beasts,  and  from  this  the  towti  derives  its  name.  Pop. 
(iQOi)  15,811.  The  cantonments  were  atiandonH  in  s><6%, 

ihe  district  of  (  ionila  has  an  area  of  .'Si^  sc;.  tn.  li  consists 
of  a  vast  plain  with  vcr\-  slight  unciulations,  studded  with  groves 
of  mango  trees.  I'he  surface  consists  of  a  rich  alluvial  deposit 
which  is  naturally  divided  into  three  great  belts  known  as  the 
larai  or  swampy  tract,  the  uparhar  or  uplands,  and  the  larkar 
or  wet  lowlands,  all  three  being  marveUously  fertile.  Several 
riven  flow  thKnii^  the  district,  but  only  two,  the  Gogra  and 
Rapt  i,  are  of  any  commercial  importance,  the  first  being  navigable 
throughout  the  year,  and  the  latter  during  the  rainy  sctson. 
The  country  is  dotted  with  small  I. ikes,  the  water  of  which  is 
largely  uscvl  tor  irrigation.  t>n  the  outbrciik  of  ihc  .Mutiny  in 
1H5-.  the  rajLi  of  Gonda,  after  honourably  escorting  the  govern- 
ment treasure  to  Fyzabml.  joine<!  the  rWseK.  His  states,  aloiij; 
with  thoseol  the  rani  of  Tulsijjur,  were  conliscated.  and  conferred 
as  rewards  upon  the  niaharajasoi  Balrampur  and  .•^jodhya,  who 
had  remained  loyal.  In  iqoi  the  population  was  1,403.11)5, 
showing  a  decrease  of  4%  mooedecade.  The  district  is  traversed 
by  the  mjiin  line  and  thiee  btaadies  «f  the  Bengal  8t  North- 
western railway. 

fiKHDAL,  »  native  state  of  India,  tn  the  ICathiawar  poUtieal 

agency  of  Bombay,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  of 
Kathttwar.  Ttsarea  Is  1024  sq.  m.;  pop.  (igoi)  162,850.  The 

estimated  gross  revenue  is  aboji  (^100. 000,  and  the  tribute 
£7000.  Grain  atid  cotton  are  the  chief  products.  The  chief, 
whose  tirle  is  j'hakur  Sahib,  is  a  Jadeja  Rajput,  of  the  satne  clan 
1X9  the  R.io  of  Cutch.  The  Thakur  Sahib,  Sir  Bhtsgvat  Sinhji 
tti.  i.'^As;.  was  eciur.iled  at  the  K;'.jkot  rollepr,  and  af'erssards 
graduated  in  arts  and  medicine  at  the  university  of  Ldmburgh. 
He  published  I  in  English)  a  Journal  of  a  Visil  to  England  and 
,4  Short  History  of  Aryan  Medical  Sdnife.  In  1891  he  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  of  Oxfonl  University.  lie  was 
created  JK..CJ^  in  1887  and  C.C.I.K.  in  1897.  Tbc  aUte  has 
long  been  oompieuoua  fat  its  pmigrrisive  administration.  It 
is  tmveiaed  by  n  raflway  oonaecthig  it  with  Bhaunagar,  Rajhot 
and  the  sea4iOard.  Hie  town  of  Gondal  is  23  m.  by  rail  S.  of 
Rajkot;  pop.  (1901)  iQ.sgi. 

OONDAR,  properly  GrrNOAR,  a  town  of  .VbysiiiiiA,  formerly 
the  cajiital  of  the  .\niharic  kingdom,  situated  on  a  basaltic  ridge 
sfrnie  7i:co  ft.  aliove  the  sea,  abcmt  .'i  m,  V.F.  of  I^ke  Tsana, 
a  S[ilen<lid  view  of  which  is  obtaini'ii  from  the  castle.  Two 
Ktreams,  the  Angreb  on  the  eatit  side  and  the  Gaha  or  Kaha  on 
the  west,  flow  from  the  ridge,  and  meeting  below  the  town,  pass 
onwards  to  the  lake.  In  the  early  years  of  the  aoth  century  the 
town  was  much  decayed,  numerous  ruins  of  csatka^  pakeea 
and  churches  iodicatmg  its  former  importsnoe.  It  was  never  n 
compact  city,  being  divided  into  districts  aqiantted  from  each 
other  by  open  spaces.  The  chief  quSftees  wci*  thoae  of  tlie 
Abun-Bcd  or  bishop,  the  Etdiege-Bed  or  diiief  of  the  monks, 
the  Debra  Bcrhan  or  Church  of  the  Light,  and  the  Gcmp  or 
castle.  There  w.is  also  a  quarter  for  the  Mahommcdans.  Gondar 
was  a  small  villape  when  at  the  beginning  of  the  l6th  cent.iry 
it  was  chosen  by  ihc  Ne^^us  Sysenius  (Ses«'<l  I.)  as  the  capital 
of  his  kingdom.  His  son  Fasilid,is.  or  .\'lem-Se^;<■^S  {1633-1667), 
was  the  bttiklcr  of  the  castle  which  bears  his  name.  Later 
eupcnHS  buOt  other  castles  and  pafausea,  the  latest  In  date  being 
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that  of  the  N«Kus  Ycsu  U.  This  ww  «t«ct«d  about  1736,  at 
wblicb  time  G«odar  appears  to  have  been  at  the  height  of  its 
pto^eiity.  Theicafter  it  Miffmd  fctatljr  fiom  the  dvll  wars 
whidt  laged  in  Abyssinia,  and  was  more  than  once  sadced.  In 

1 868  it  was  much  injured  by  the  emperor  Theodore,  who  did 
not  spare  either  the  castle  or  the  churches.  After  the  defeat 
of  the  Abyssinians  at  Dcbra  Sin  in  August  1SS7  Gondnr  was 
looted  and  tired  by  the  dervishes  under  Abu  Anga.  lUlhough 
they  held  the  tow-n  bvit  a  short  time  they  inflicted  very  groat 
damage,  destro)-ing  maoy  churches,  further  damaging  the  castlca 
and  carrying  off  much  treasure.  The  population,  estimated  by 
James  Bruce  in  1770  at  10,000  families,  had  dwindled  in  1905 
to  atmut  7000.  Since  the  padficatioa  of  the  Sudan  by  the 
British  <tft86-iM9)  there  has  been  some  icvivai  of  tnxle  between 
Goodar  and  the  re^ona  of  the  Blue  Nile.  Asioiig  the  inhabitants 
«(e  numben  of  MalMmmedaas,  and  there  is  a  settlement  of 
Falaahaa.  Cotton,  doth,  gold  and  silver  onaraents,  copper 
wares,  fancy  articles  in  bone  and  ivory,  excellent  saddles  and 
shoes  are  among  the  products  of  the  local  industry. 

Unlike  any  other  buildings  in  Abyssinia,  the  castles  and 
palaces  of  Gondar  resemble,  with  some  modifications,  the 
medieval  fortresses  of  Europe,  the  style  of  archiitt turc  being 
the  result  of  the  presence  in  ihc  country  of  numbers ot  Portuguese. 
The  Portuguese  were  expelled  by  Tasilidas,  but  his  castle  was 
built,  by  Indian  workmen,  under  ihc  superintendence  of 
Abgrniniaas  vbo  had  learned  something  of  architecture  from  the 
Portagueso  adveotuiers,  bdpcd  possibly  by  Portuguese  still  in 
the  countiy.  Tin  castle  has  two  storeys,  is  90  ft.  by  84  ft., 
has  a  tquan  tomr  and  drcular  domed  towers  at  the  comers. 
The  moat  extensivo  ndns  are  a  group  of  royal  buildings  cndosed 
in  a  wall.  These  ruins  include  the  palace  of  Ycsu  II.,  which  has 
several  6ne  chambers.  Christian  Levantines  were  employed  in 
its  coiislructiou  and  it  was  decurateU  in  |)arl  with  Venetian 
mirrors,  i:c.  In  ihc  same  enclosure  is  a  small  castle  attributed 
to  Vesu  1.  1  he  exterior  walls  of  the  castles  and  palaces  named 
are  iiiile  damaged  and  give  to  Gondar  a  unique  character  among 
African  toitus.  Of  the  forty-four  churches,  all  in  the  circular 
Abyssinian  style,  which  are  said  to  have  formerly  existed  in 
Gondar  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  Major  Powell-Cotton 
loBttd  only  one  intact  in  igoo.  Tina  church  cootained  some 
w»ll-«3wcuted  nativo  paiatingi  «f  St  Geaite  and  the  Dtasan, 
The  Last  Supper,  Ite.  Anonc  the  vdigieus  ebaervaaeaa  «f  tke 
Christlam  of  Gondar  la  that  of  hattttf  bi  taigiB  crowds  in  the 
Gaha  on  the  Feast  of  the  Baptist,  and  BgflA,  though  la  more 
orderly  fashion,  on  Christmas  day. 

See  E.  RUppell,  Rrtw  in  Abjstimtn  (Itraakfort-on-thc-Main.  iB}/^- 
18.^0);  T.  von  Hcuclm.  Rase  nock  Abessinien  (Jena,  1868):  <'.. 
Le;ean,  Voyage  en  AbysstHie  (Paris,  1872);  Achillc  Raffra^ .  Afr>ijue 
oru-ntale;  Ahystinie  (Paris,  1876):  P.  H.  G.  PoweU-C'ottuu,  .1 
Sfinriin^  Trip  thrmif(h  Ahvtsinia,  chapa.  27-30  (Londoo,  190a};  and 
Boll  s,u  (,>,)2.  i(><K).   V  lews  oithe  castle  are  given  by 

H«!U,;iin,  KalTray  and  Poweli-Cotton. 

GONDOKORO.  a  government  station  and  tiading-pbice  on  the 
«a»t  bank  of  the  upper  Nile,  in  4"  ^'  N.,  31*  43'  £•  It  i«  the 
bcadqoartcn  of  the  Northnn  Pkovmne  of  Ae  (Biitidi}  Ugsadn 
protectorate^  ia  1070  m.  by  river  S.  of  Khartum  and  390  nk 
N.N.W.  in  a  direct  line  of  Entebbe  on  l^ctoria  Nyann.  The 
station,  which  is  very  unhc.i'thy,  is  at  the  top  of  a  cliff  25  ft. 
above  Uie  rivcr-levei.  }U'>i<lc>.  houses  for  the  civil  and  miiitary 
authorities  and  the  lin<-s  for  the  iroo]>s,  there  arc  a  few  huts 
inhabited  by  B•^ri.  ;hi'  naiivis  o:  thi.s  part  of  the  Nile.  The 
importance  of  Gondokoro  lii-s  in  the  fact  thai  it  is  within  a  few- 
miles  of  the  limit  of  navigability  of  the  Nile  from  Khartum  up 
stream.  From  this  point  the  Journey  lo  Ugaodn  ia  rontiiniad 
overland. 

Gondokoro  ivas  fizst  visited  by  Europeans  in  1841-1842, 
when  eqjoditioos  scot  out  by  Udiemet  Ali,  pasha  of  £gypt, 
ascended  the  NOeas  far  aa  theiootof  the  rapids aboveGbodokovo. 
It  soon  became  an  ivory  and  ahwe^ndlng  centre;  la  1851  an 
Austrian  Roman  CathtAic  niiuion  was  established  here,  bnt  it 
wa^  .I'undoncd  in  1850.  It  w.as  at  Gondokoro  that  J.  H.  Spekc 
and  J.  .V.  Grant,  descending  the  Nile  after  their  discovery  of  its 
aource,  met,  on  the  15th  of  Febrnaiy  iSdj,  Mr  (afterwards  Sir) 


Samuel  Baker  sod  his  wife  who  were  Journeying  up  the  river. 
In  1871  Baker,  then  govemor-general  of  the  equatorial  provincea 
of  Egypt,  estahWshed  a  military  peat  at  Gondokoro  which  he 
named  TsmaHia,  after  the  then  khedive.  Baker  made  this  peat 

his  headquarters,  but  Colonel  (afterwards  General)  C.  G.  Gordon, 
who  succeeded  him  in  1874,  abandoned  the  station  on  account 
of  its  unhealthy  site,  removing  to  L,ado.  Gondokoro,  however, 
remaineda  trading-station.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahdists 
in  1885.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Mahdist  power  in  1898 
Gondokoro  was  occupied  by  British  troops  and  has  since  formed 
the  northernmost  post  on  the  Nile  of  the  Uganda  protectorate 
(sec  ScDAN;  Nile;  and  Ucanda). 
GONDOMAR.  DIBGO  SARmBMlO  DB  ACUflA.  CotTNT  or 
1 56 7- 1 6 36) .  Spanish  diplomatist,  was  the  son  of  Garda  Sarmiento 
de  Sotomayor.  concgidor  of  Granada,  and  gevenwt  4f  the 
Canary  Islands,  by  his  maniage  with  Joana  do  Acoia,  «n 
heiress.  Diego  Sarmiento,  their  eldest  son,  waa  bora  in  the 
parish  of  Gondomar,  in  the  bishopric  of  Tuy,  Galicia,  Spain, 
on  the  I  St  of  November  1567.  He  inherited  wide  estates  both 
in  Galicia  and  in  Old  Castile.  In  15.H.;  he  was  appointed  by 
Philip  IL  to  the  military  cwnmaad  of  the  Portuguese  frontier 
and  sea  coast  of  Galicia.  He  is  said  to  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  repulse  of  an  English  coast  raid  in  1585,  and  in  the 
defence  of  the  country  during  the  un5ucccs.sfu!  English  attack 
on  Corunna  in  1589.  In  1593  he  was  named  corregidor  of  Toro. 
In  1603  he  was  sent  from  court  to  Vigo  to  superintend  the 
distnbutkm  of  tiie  treasure  brought  from  Amixica  by  two 
galleoba  winch  were  driven  to  take  refuge  at  Vit^t  and  on  Us 
return  waa  named  a  member  of  the  board  «f  finance.  In  (609 
be  waa  again  employed  on  the  ooaat  of  Gallda,  this  ttee  to  repel 
a  naval  attack  made  by  the  Dutch.  Although  he  held  military 
commands,  and  administrative  posts,  his  habitual  residence  was 
at  \'alla<lolid,  where  he  owned  the  Casa  del  Sol  and  was  already 
collecting  his  Une  iibiury.  He  was  known  as  a  courtier,  and 
afiparenily  as  a  friend  of  the  fa%-ourite,  the  duke  of  Lenna. 
In  161 2  he  was  chosen  as  ambassador  in  England,  but  did  not 
leave  to  take  up  his  appointment  till  May  1613. 

His  reputation  as  a  diplomatist  is  based  on  his  two  periods 
of  service  in  England  from  1613  to  t6i8  and  from  1619  to  162a. 
TlieexceUemx  of  his  latioity  pleased  tlie  literary  tastes  of  Jamea 
L,  whoee  charaaer  he  Judged  with  remaifcable  iMight.  He 
gatteeed  kina'a  love  of  tmofc*  mm!  mt  — bbA  he  saado 
skiHuI  use  of  bfa  desire  far  a  mutrimonia]  aBbaee  between  the 
prince  of  Wales  and  a  Spanish  infanta.  The  ambassador's 
task  was  to  keep  James  from  aiding  the  Protestant  states 
against  Spain  and  the  house  of  Austria,  and  to  avert  English 
attacks  on  Spanish  posscsuions  in  America.  His  success  made 
liini  odious  to  the  .anti-Spanish  and  puritan  parties.  The  active 
part  he  took  in  promoting  the  execution  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
aroused  particular  animosity.  He  was  attacked  in  pamphlets, 
and  the  dramatist  Thomas  Middleton  made  him  a  principal 
peiBon  in  the  atiange  political  play  A  Game  of  Chess,  which  was 
auppreiaed  by  order  of  the  council.  In  1617  Sarmiento  was 
created  count  of  Gondomar.  In  i6t8  be  obtained  leave  to  come 
home  far  hb  health,  bat  was  ordered  to  return  by  way  of  flandcts 
and  Fiance  with  a  diplomatie  nIasioB.  tn  ifiio  be  letarned  to 
London,  and  remained  till  1622,  when  he  was  idlowed  to  retire. 
On  his  return  he  was  named  a  member  of  the  royal  council  and 
governor  of  one  of  the  king's  palaces,  and  was  appointed  to  a 
complimeniary  mission  to  Vienna.  Gondomar  was  in  Madrid 
when  the  prince  of  Wales— afterwards  Charles  I. — ^made  his 
journey  there  in  search  of  a  wife.  He  died  at  the  bouse  of  tlie 
constable  of  Castile^  near  Haro  in  the  Riojap  on  the  and  id 
October  1626. 

Gondomar  was  twice  married,  first  to  his  niece  Beatrix 
Sarmiento,  by  whom  be  bad  no  cbildren,  and  then  to  his  cousia 
Constanaa  die  Acufia,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  three 
daughters.  The  hatred  he  aroused  in  England,  which  was 
shown  by  constant  Jeers  at  the  intestinal  conq)laint  from  which 
he  suffered  for  years,  was  the  best  lril)utc  to  the  zeal  with  which 
he  served  his  own  master.  Gondomar  collected,  both  before  be 
came  to  Loodoo  and  during  hia  residence  there,  a  very  fine 
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library  of  printed  bwVs  and  manuscripts.  Orden  for  the 
arrangement,  biading  ar.d  storing  of  his  books  in  hii  house  at 
Valladolid  take  a  prominent  plac  e  in  hi.s  volumiiious  corresfvund- 
ence.  In  1785  the  library  was  tcdcd  by  hi.s  descendanl  and 
reprcsciitalivf  ihc  marquis  of  Malpica  to  King  Cliark-s  111., 
and  it  is  now  in  ihc  Royal  Library  at  Madrid.  A  portrait  of 
Gondomar,  attributed  to  X'alazquez,  was  fwmerly  it  Stowe. 
It  was  mezzotinted  by  Robert  Cooper. 

Authorities.— Oondomar'*  mUiions  to  England  arc  SarRcly  dealt 
with  in  S.  R  GarHincr's  Hitlory  of  England  (London,  1SH3  1S84). 
In  Spanish,  Dcjn  Pajciial  de  Gayanj;o5  wrote  a  useful  biographical 
introduction  to  a  publication  of  a  few  of  bk  letters— CtWo  Catiu 
pMheo-titerarias  de  Don  Dtego  Sanmenlo  de  AeHtrn, ^Cmdt  dc 
SoMbmar,  hmeA  at  Madrid  iflte  by  the  SocMiidf  BOa^ut  tk» 
Spuriih  Aadmy;  nod  tlwra  ia  a  life  In  Bogilili  by  P.  H.  Lym 
(1910).  (D.  H.) 

OOKDOPHARES,  ur  GoNDoFHKRNEis,  an  Indo-FutMui  liiBg 
who  ruk-d  oviT  the  Kabul  valley  a«d  the  Punjab.  By  means 
of  his  coins  his  acci-siion  ma>  be  dated  with  practical  certainty 
at  A.D.  21,  and  his  reign  lasted  for  some  thirty  years.  He  is 
notable  for  his  association  with  St  Thomas  in  early  Christian 
tradition.  The  legend  is  that  India  fell  to  St  Thomas,  who 
showed  unwiUuiBDeaa  to  start  until  Christ  appeared  in  a  vision 
and  ordered  him  (o  lerve  King  Gondophaics  and  bidld  iiim  a 
palace.  St  Thonnaa  accordbigly  went  to  Indk  Md  mSnvd 
martyrdom  there.  This  legend  is  not  incompatible  with  what 
is  known  of  the  chronology  of  Gondophares'  reign. 

GONDWANA,  thr  hi.slorical  nainu  fur  a  large  tract  uf  hil!y 
country  in  India  which  roughly  corrcspoudi  vvilli  llic  greater 
part  ol  the-  pre-setit  Central  I'rovinces.  It  is  derived  from  the 
aboriKinal  tribe  of  (londs,  '.'.ho  Still  form  the  1nT^P?t  rlenunt 
in  the  population  and  who  were  at  one  time  the  ruling  jxnver. 
FloiP  the  i2th  to  as  late  as  the  18th  century  three  or  four  Gond 
4|yilMAieB  reigned  over  this  region  with  a  degree  of  civilization 
tbat  ieemt  iiuiieiuiig  when  compared  with  the  existing  condition 
of  the  people.  Thigr  built  large  walled  cities,  and  accumulated 
t«iiiiniii—  tveaaiirei  of  gold  and  lilvcr  and  jewds.  On  the  whole, 
they  maintabwd  their  independeace  fidrly  mil  agiiiM  the 
Mahommedans,  being  subject  only  to  a  pondnal  wihniiwtirni  and 
occasional  payment  of  tribute.  But  when  the  Mahntta  invaden 
appeared,  soon  after  the  l>e>;inning of  the  l8th  century,  the  Gond 
kingdoms  offered  but  a  feeble  resistance  and  the  aboriginal 
population  fieri  for  safety  to  the  hills.  Gondwana  was  thus 
included  in  the  <loniinions  of  the  Bhoasia  raja  of  Nagpur,  from 
whom  it  tinally  passed  to  the  British  in  1853. 

The  Gonds,  wlio  call  ihemst  K  es  Roitur  or  "  highlandcrs," 
ace  the  most  mUBenras  tnbe  of  Dra vidian  race  in  India.  Their 
total  niunber  hi  1901  was  2,2843,913,  of  whom  nearly  two  millions 
wticeminiented  in  the  Central  Provinces,  where  they  form  30% 
of  the  populattoB.  Thqr  have  a  hmgnage  of  their  own,  with 
awfliy  dialects,  which  is  intermediate  h^wecn  the  two  great 
Dravidian  languages,  Tamil  and  Tetugu.  It  is  unwritten  and 
has  no  literature,  except  a  little  provided  by  the  missionaries. 
More  than  half  the  (ionds  in  the  Central  Provinces  have  now 
abandoned  their  own  dialcrt.s,  an<l  have  a<ioptcd  .-\ryan  forms 
of  speech.  This  indicates  the  extent  to  which  they  have  become 
Hinduized.  The  higher  cla.ss  among  them,  called  Raj  (lond.*, 
have  been  de  finitely  admitted  into  Hinduisn:  as  a  pure  cultivating 

caste;  but  the  great  majority  still  retain  the  animistic  beliefs, 
ecretnonial  observances  and  impure  customs  of  food  wlllch  are 
common  to  most  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India. 

QONFALOM  (the  late  French  and  Italian  fbim,  also  found  m 
other  Romanic  htnguages,  of  fm/nMM>»  which  is  derived  from 
tlie  O  JI.  Ger.  gmutfoM,  gtmd,  war,  and  fatto,  flag,  cf .  Mod.  Ger. 
Pakne,  and  English  "vane"),  a  banner  or  standard  of  the 
middle  ages.  It  took  the  form  of  a  small  pennon  attached  below 
the  head  of  a  knipht's  lance,  or  when  used  in  religious  processions 
and  cerenionies,  or  as  the  banner  o!  a  city  or  state  or  military 
order,  it  became  a  many  streamercd  rectangular  ensign,  fre- 
quently swinging  from  a  cross-bar  attached  to  a  pole.  This  is 
the  most  frequent  use  of  the  word.  The  title  of  "  gonfalonier," 
the  bearer  of  the  gonfalon,  was  in  the  middle  ages  both  military 
aaddviL  It waabomebytheeouBtaof  Vcsm, aaleadancf  the 


men  of  Saint  Denis,  and  when  the  Vexin  was  incorporated  in  the 
kingdom  of  France  tbe  title  of  Gonfalonier  de  Sanl  Denis  passed 
to  the  kings  of  France,  who  thus  became  the  bearers  of  the 
"  oriflamme,"  as  the  banner  of  St  Denis  wr5  called.  Gon- 
falonier "  was  the  title  of  civ.c  magistrates  of  various  degrees 
of  authority  in  many  of  the  city  republics  01  Italy,  notably  of 
Florence,  Sienna  and  Lucca.  At  Florence  the  functions  of  the 
office  varied.  At  first  the  gonfaloniers  were  tbe  leaders  of  the 
various  military  divisions  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1293  was 
created  the  office  of  goniahmiet  of  juatke,  who  carried  out  the 
ordeia  of  the  iignioty.  By  the  tnd  oI  the  14th  oentuiy  tbe 
goniakBier  wu  the  chief  oi  the  aignkty.  At  Laccm  Ik  was  tbe 
dtief  ttai^stntte  of  the  republic.  At  Rome  two  gonfaloniers 
must  be  distinguished,  that  of  the  church  and  that  of  the 
Roman  people;  both  ofEccs  were  conferred  by  the  pope.  The 
first  was  usually  granted  to  sovereigns,  who  were  bocmd  lo 
defend  the  church  and  lead  her  armies.  The  second  bore  a 
standard  wiih  the  letters  S  I'.O.R  on  an>  enterprise  undertaken 
in  the  name  of  the  church  and  the  people  oi  Rome,  and  also  at 
ceremonies,  processions,  &c.  This  was  granted  by  the  pope  to 
distinguished  families.  Thus  the  Cesarini  lield  the  office  till 
the  end  of  the  if th  oeotiuy.  The  PamphiU  befal  it  from  1C86 
11111764. 

OMW  (ChhiBie,  fMg-^RHi  or  tmihiam),  a  sooorouoi  oodcal 
Inatiumeat  of  Chlnfw  origfai  and  manufacture,  made  in  the  form 
of  a  broad  thin  dbk  with  a  deep  rim.  Gongs  vary  in  diameter 
from  about  20  to  40  in.,  and  they  are  made  of  bronze  containing 
a  maximum  of  22  parts  of  tin  to  78  of  copper;  but  in  many  cases 
the  proportion  of  tin  is  considerably  less.  Such  an  alioy,  when 
t.xst  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  is  e.vcessively  bril  tie,  but  it  Can  be 
tempered  and  annealed  in  a  peculiar  U'.anner.  If  suddenly  cooled 
from  a  cherry-red  Iical,  the  aliuy  bc-comcs  so  soft  that  it  can  be 
hammered  and  worked  on  the  lathe,  and  afterwards  it  may  be 
hardened  by  re-heating  and  cooling  it  slowly.  In  these  properties 
it  will  be  observed,  the  alloy  behaves  in  a  manner  exactly  opposite 
to  steel,  and  the  Chinese  avail  themselves  of  the  known  peculiaii- 
ties  for  pnqpaiing  the  thin  aheetsof  which  gongs  are  nude.  They 
oocd  their  raiitings  of  hnaae  In  watH,  and  after  hammering  out 
the  alloy  in  the  soft  state,  harden  tbe  finished  gongs  by  heating 
them  to  a  chcrry-rcd  and  allowing  them  to  cool  slowl\ .  These 
properties  of  the  alloy  long  remained  a  secret,  said  to  have  been 
tust  discovered  in  Europe  by  Jean  I'ierre  Joseph  d'.Arcet  at  the 
beginning  of  the  loth  century.  Riche  and  Champion  are  said 
to  have  succeeded  in  producing  tam-tams  having  all  the  qualities 
and  timbre  of  the  Chinese  instrnnicnts.  The  composition  of  the 
alloy  of  bronze  used  for  making  gongs  is  stated  to  be  as  follows:* 
Copper,  76  52;  Tin,  22-43;  Lead,  o-6a;  Zinc,  0-23;  Iron,  o-iS. 
Tlie  gong  is  beaten  with  a  round,  hard,  leather-covered  pad, 
fitted  on  a  short  stick  or  handle.  It  emita  a  peculiarly  aoBDiana 
sound,  its  complex  vibntioos  buirting  into  ■  wave-Bke  necorioa 
of  tones,  sometimes  shrill,  sometimes  deepb  In  China  and  Japan 
it  is  used  in  religious  ceremonies,  state  processions,  marriages 
and  other  festivals;  and  it  is  said  that  the  Chinese  can  modify 
its  tone  variously  by  oarlicular  ways  of  strilung  the  disk. 

The  goiif  has  been  enectively  used  n  the  CRhestna  tointenK^r  the 
irapn-iisionof  fear  aod  horror  in  flielodtttmaticseedcs.  Thc  tam>tam 
was  first  introduced  into  a  western  orrhentra  by  Francois  Jo<wph 
Go««ec  in  the  funeral  march  componed  at  the  death  of  Miralxaii  in 
1791.  Gaspard  Spontini  uspil  it  in  La  Veslalr  MSo-',  in  the  finale  of 
act  II.,  an  impressiw  scene  in  which  the  hi|,;h  fxinilff  pKniMtince.*  the 
anatlienia  on  the  faithlcw  vexcal.  It  was  also  used  in  the  funeral 
music  played  when  the  remains  of  Napoleon  the  Groat  were  brought 
back  to  France  in  1840,  Meyerbeer  made  u.se  of  the  instrument  in  the 
scene  of  the  resurrection  of  the  three  nuns  in  Robert  U  diable.  Four 
tam-tams  are  now  u»cd  at  Uayreuth  In  Parsifal  to  relnforrc  the  bcU 
instrument!;,  althou^'h  there  is  no  indication  given  in  the  ocore  (i>ce 
Parsifai  I.  i  hc  tam-tam  haslieentieatcdmNnitacthnoeraphical 
side  by  Kranz  Heger.'  (K.  S.) 

g6N00RA  T  ARQOTB,  LUIS  DE  (1561-1627)-  Spanish  lyric 
poet,  was  bom  at  Cordova  on  the  irth  of  July  1561.  His  father, 
Frandseo  de  AigOtc,  was  eorregidor  of  that  city;  the  poet  early 
adopted  the  surname  of  his  mother,  Leonora  de  G6ngora,  who 
'  See  Latrande  Encycloptdie,  vol.  viii.  (Paris),  "  Bronic."  p.  146a. 
*AUt  ifualllrommHn  am  Sidast-Asie»  (Leipz>K.  1902).  Bd.  i.. 
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I  dwctaded  fmn  la  ancient  fiunily.  At  the  «te  of  fifteen  he 
1  as  a  atatoit  ef  dvi  and  mum  k«  at  the  nniviereity  uf 
t;  but  be  obtained  no  acadenle  dbtinctioos  and  was 
content  inth  an  ordinary  pass  degree.   He  was  already  known 

as  a  poet  in  1585  when  Cervantes  praised  him  in  the  Galatea;  in 
this  same  year  he  took  minor  orders,  and  shortly  afterwards 
was  nominateiJ  to  a  canonry  at  Cordova.  About  1605-1606 
he  was  onlaintd  priest,  and  thenceforth  resided  prind|>alty  at 
Valkniiilid  and  Madrid,  where,  as  a  contemporary  remarks,  he 
"  noted  and  stabbed  at  everything  with  his  satirical  pen."  His 
cfade  of  admirers  was  now  greatly  enlarged;  but  the  acknowledg- 
ment acoNded  to  bis  lingular  geniu  ma  both  ali^  and  tardy. 
Ultimatcbr  indeed,  thioagh  the  ndhwBce  of  the  dnke  of  Saadoval , 
be  obtained  an  appointment  as  hononiy  dufdahi  to  Philip  III., 
but  even  this  nlight  honour  he  was  not  permitted  long  to  enjoy. 
In  i6;6  a  scvirc  illness,  which  seriously  impaired  his  memory, 
compellfil  his  retirement  to  Cordova,  where  he  died  on  the  24th 
of  .M.iy  16:7.  .'\n  edition  of  his  poems  was  published  almost 
immediately  after  his  death  by  Juan  Lopez  de  Vicuna;  the 
frequently  reprinted  edition  b\'  Ho^es  did  not  appear  till  i6i  v 
The  collection  consists  of  numerous  sonnets,  odes,  ballads,  songs 
for  the  guitar,  and  of  certain  larger  poems,  such  as  the  Soledades 
and  the  Potifemo.  Too  nuuiy  of  them  exhibit  that  tortuous 
elaboration  of  style  {eslUo  adU>)  with  which  the  name  of  Gdngora 
is  inaepanUjly  amodated;  b«a  thoufb  GAngon  has  been  justly 
censured  foraffectedLatin&ms,  mmatunltmiapaaitioDS,  strained 
metaphors  and  frequent  obscurity,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
Was  a  man  of  rare  genius, — a  fact  cordially  acknowledged  by 
those  of  his  cntitemfKjraries  who  were  most  capable  of  judging. 
It  was  only  in  the  hands  of  those  who  imitatt<l  G6ngora's  style 
without  inheriting  his  genius  that  Lii.'iirLinisttiii  became  absurd. 
Besides  his  lyrical  poems  (Jongora  is  the  author  of  a  play  entitled 
Las  Firmezas  de  Isabtl  and  of  two  incomplete  dramas,  the 
Comedia  wmloria  and  El  Doctor  Cariimo,  The  only  satisfactory 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  pub&hed  fay  R.  Fonhdrf-Ddbose  in 
the  Bibliotkeca  HispunUa. 

See  Kdward  Churton,  Gongpra  (London,  1862.  2  wis.);  M. 
Goniilez  y  Kranc^Si.  Ciingora  tacioHtro  ^C6rdi>k»,  1*95);  M.  ConzAkz 
y  Frances,  Don  Luis  de  Confora  vinduando  su  jama  ante  el  pmfito 
obispo  ^C6rdi>l>a,  1899) ; "  Vingt-»ix  Lettrcn  de  Gongora  "  in  the  /icrnc 
kispanique.  vol.  x.  pp.  184-235  (Paris,  1903). 

flOHIOIinSE  (from  Gr.  yuria,  angle,  and  phfia*,  meMnre), 
an  mstmment  fur  meaiuiing  the  angles  of  crystals:  then  ai«  two 

kinds — ^the  contact  goniometer  and  the  reflecting  gDoiometer. 

Nicolaus  Stena  in  i66q  determined  the  intcrfacial  angles  of 
quartz  crystals  by  cutting  sections  f)erpendi(  ular  to  the  edges, 
the  plane  angles  of  the  sections  being  then  the  angles  between  the 
faces  which  are  [xrpcndicular  to  the  sections.  Thcc.^^liest  instru- 
ment was  the  contact  goniometer  devised  by  Carangcot  in  178.5. 

The  Ccnlad  Cityniiimti'-r  ;  r  (/o«tom*(*r).— This  consists  of 

two  metal  rulc«  pi v  <t >  I  1 1  ..^ctbcr  at  the  centre  of  a  graduated  scmi- 
'»(lig.l).  Tli<  tr.iiii<-atis|ilsoedwithitap1aiieperpendicuUr 

to  an  cdi^  between 
two  f.ifc^  of  the 
cry-t.il  111  l>e  meas- 
ured, and  the  rule* 
art"  liroij^iht  into 
contact  with  the 
faces;  this  is  best 
done  by  holding  the 
cryctal  up  arainst 
I  the  light  with  the 
|etl((e  in  (he  Une  of 
siRht.  The  ansle 
b<^twc<"n  the  rvilfs, 
as  read  on  the 
graduated  «emi- 
daia,  than  |^ns 
the  angle  betweeu 
the  two  faces.  The 

rules  arc  slotted,  so  that  the>'  may  lie  shortened  and  their  tips  applied 
to  a  crj'stal  [Mftly  etnlxiMcd  in  its  m.itrix.  The  in-<tniment  reprc- 
Bcnted  in  tiR.  l  i-  practicdK  ttu'  •i.ime  in  .ill  its  ilet.iiU  .is  that  made 
Cor  Carangeot.  and  it  i<  employed  at  the  present  day  for  the  appraxi- 
amite  meoauRment  of  tame  ayaiala  with  dull  and  raugfa  faces. 
S.  L.  Pinlield  (1900)  has  devised  seme  eheap  and  slnqdelorms  of 
contact  gooiaiBelcr,  oonaisdiig  of  Jototod  arms  and  piotneton  made 
of  cannoaid  or  oelluloid. 


Fio.  I.— Contact  Goniometer. 


The  Refieclinfi  Goniometer is  an  instrument  of  far  greater 

prevision,  and  i.s  always  u«-d  for  the  accurate  measurement  of  the 
angles  when  small  cr>'stals  with  bright  f.iccs  are  av.iil.ilile.  As  a  rule, 
the  smaller  the  crystal  the  more  even  ire  ii  r,  f.iros,  .-ind  when  tli<-M-  are 
smooth  and  brii^ht  they  reflect  sharply  defined  images  of  a  bright 
object.  By  binmg  the  crystal 
about  an  aids  tnnllcl  to  the 
edge  iH'twecn  two  f.ices,  the 
image  reflcttc-d  from  a  second 
face  may  Ipc  l>ri>iii;ht  into  the 
same  posil-.n::  that  l.irnn  rly 
occupied  by  the  image  lellii  ted 

from  the  nrat  face;  the  angle 
through  which  the  crystal  has 
been  rotated,  as  determined  by 
a  graduated  circle  to  which  toe 
cr>stal  is  fixed,  is  the  angle 

betwet.-n  the  *'**'^***  tO  ttO 

two  faces. 

Several  form*  of  inistruments 
depending  on  this  principle 
have  been  devised,  the  earliest 
being  the  vertical-circle  gonio* 
meter  of  W.  11.  Wiillaston, 
made  in  iSog.  This  consists 
of  a  circle  m  (lig.  2),  graduate«l 
to  demes  of  arc  and  reading 
with  the  vernier  h  to  minutes, 
which  turns  with  the  milled 
head  t  about  a  horizontal 

axis.    The  crystal  is  attached  _  i/^.*!™!  i 

with  w,-»x  (a  mixture  of  bees- ••""ertlcaMJiae < 

wax  and  pitch)  to  the  holder 

q.  and  l>v  means  of  the  pivoted  arcs  it  may  be  adjusted  my  that 
the  edue  iM-tweon  two  faces  (a  zone-axis)  is  parallel  to,  and  coincident 
with,  tlie  axis  of  the  instniipent.  The  crystal-holder  and  adjustment- 
arcs,  touether  with  the  milled  head  s,  are  carried  on  an  axis  which 

rse*  throuRh  the  hollow  axis  of  the  viraduated  circle,  and  may  thiis 
rotated  independently  of  the  circle.  In  use,  the  goniometer  is 
nlacixl  directly  oppijsite  to  a  wirnlow.  with  its  axis  p,irallcl  to  the 
huri.zont;il  window-bars,  and  as  far  di>tant  a--  | >  i-..ii )li  .  Tlie  eye  is 
placed  uuite  close  to  the  crystal,  and  the  image  o(  an  upper  window- 
bar  (or  better  still  a  sKl  in  a  dark  screen)  a*  seen  in  the  crystal-face 
is  made  to  TwiifMf  with  a  lower  window-bar  (or  chalk  mark  00  the 
floor)  as  seen  directly:  this  is  done  by  turning  the  milled  bead  5, 
the  reading  of  the  graduated  circle  having  prr\nously  been  observed. 
W  ithout  moving  theevi-.  the  milled  head  /,  toccthcr  with  the  crystal, 
is  then  rotated  until  tbc  image  from  a  second  laic  i-.  limiitlit  into  the 
same  position;  the  difference  between  the  first  and  second  reading* 
of  the  gmduatad  eude  wiU  then  give  the  angle  between  the  nonmiw 
of  the  two  foeee. 

Several  improvements  have  been  made  on  WoUaston'e  JEMio- 
meter.  The  adjustment-arcs  have  been  modified;  a  mirrar  OlMack 
glass  fixed  to  the  stand  Ix'ncath  the  crystal  gives  a  reflected  image  of 

the    signal,  with 

which    the  refli-c-      ^'c  _  pji  y 

tion  from  the 
crystal  can  be 

more  conveni- 
ently made  to  co- 
incide; a  telescope 
provided  with 
crll^^- wires  gives 
greater  precision 
to  the  direction 
of  the  reflected 
rays  of  light;  add 
with  the  telescope 
a  ciilliniator  has 
sometimes  been 
used.  P 

A  stiU  greater 
improvement  was 
effected  by  plac- 
ing the  gmduated 
(inle  in  a  hori- 
zontal position, 
lis  in  the  instru- 
ments of  E.  L. 
Mafaia  (iSio),  F. 
C.  von  Rlese  (18*9)  and  J. 
the  horisontal-eirek 


Fig.  3.— HoriaontaKSide 


Babtnet  (1839).    Many  forms  of 

_  hax-c  been  ronstructca;  they  arv 

provided  with  a  telescope  and  collimator,  ,ind  in  coiutrurtion  arc- 
e»«enti.dly  the  same  as  a  spectrometer,  with  the  addition  of  arrange- 
ments for  adjusting  and  ccntrinc  the  rr\'«t.il-  TKp  in'strnment  shown 
in  fig.  3  is  made  by  K.  Fuess  of  Berlin.  It  has  four  concentric  axes, 
wfaicli  enable  the  crvstat-holder  A,  together  with  the  _^ 
•ICS  B  and  centring-iiides  D,  to  be  raised  or  k>weied,  or  to  L 
bMlepeodenlly  of  the  dicle  H;  further,  ehher  the  crystal-l 
the  tdcsooiic  T  may  be  nuted  with  the  dide,  iHdIe  the 
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leniaiiH  fixed.  The  crystal  i*  placed  on  the  holder  and  adjusted 
•o  that  the  edice  (zone-axis)  between  two  faces  ii  coincident  with  (he 
axi?  of  the  instrtimrnt.  Light  from  an  inraniicsccnt  Ra^-burntT 
passes  through  the  slit  of  the  collimator  (',  and  the  iinaKe  of  ihr  slit 
Uignat)  reflected  from  the  crystal  face  is  vicwtxl  in  the  telescope. 
The  clamp  a  and  sluw-motiun  strew  K  rrwlile  the  iniagc  to  In- 
brought  exactly  on  the  croes-wires  of  the  telescope,  and  the  posiiiim 
<tt  the  ciide  wHIt  rcipect  to  the  vernkr  ia  irsd  throagli  the  leni^. 
The  crystal  ami  the  circle  an  then  rotated  toflether  until  the  imaRc 
frnm  a  sin  ond  face  h  brought  on  the  crosa-wim  of  the  telescope,  and 
the  allelic  iliismj;li  which  tney  have  \>ecn  turned  is  the  angle  between 
the  norm.ils  to  the  two  faces.  While  iiieaNurinK  the  an({le^  iK'twecn 
the  faces  of  cr>'stals  the  telescope  reru3i:is  fixed  by  the  clani[)  H.  but 
when  thiit  i»  released  the  instrument  may  be  used  as  a  Hoectrometer 
or  refractomctcr  for  delcnniiiing,  by  the  method  of  aunimun 
deviation,  the  indices  of  refraction  of  en  artificially  cut  prism  orjof  a 
transparent  cry»tal  when  the  faces  are  Miitably  irufineH  to  one 
another. 

With  a  one-cirrip  goniometer,  such  as  is  desrrihed  above,  it  is 
nccesbary  to  mount  and  rc-adju«t  the  crystal  afresJ)  for  the  mea»iiro- 
ment  of  C4ich  ztmc  of  faces  {i.e.  each  set  of  faces  intersecting  in  parallel 
edges);  with  very  small  crystals  this OMration  take>  a  cunsiileralile 
time,  and  the  minute  faces  are  not  readily  Ideittifiitl  ag^in.  Further, 
IB BBItain  caws,  it  i» not  possible  to  measure  the  angles  bctwecaaoaea, 
nor  to  determine  the  position  of  Hmall  faces  which  do  not  He  tn  pro- 
minent zone?  on  the  cr>stal.  The^e  clilTiculties  have  been  overcome 
by  the  llM-  ot  .1  Hkij-i  iti  If  ^;i;iiiiinu  •>  r  ar  theiKl(ilite-Kiini<imeter, 
whif  h  ;i«  i\  C'Tinhinatiiin  nf  a  vcrtical-ciri  le  gonicimettT  and  one  with  a 
hiirizonial-cirL  le  was  first  cmp!o>x'd  hy  W.  H.  Miller  in  I'Sj^.  Special 
forni»  have  been  deMgiveil  by  K.  S.  Fe<lorov  (1S89),  V.  Goidschmidt 
itM})!  &  Czapski  (IWJ)  and  F.  Slueber  (1894s),  w  hich  dilTer  mainly 
in  me  arrangement  of^the  optical  parts.  In  these  instruments  the 
crystal  is  set  iipand  ailjusiefl  om  i- for  .ill,  with  fhcixisof  .1  prominent 
zone  parallel  to  the  a\ii  of  either  the  hnriznntal  (ir  the  vertical 
circle.  Asa  rule,  only  in  this  zone  can  the  angles  bet  weeni  he  fares  1)C 
measured  diixttly;  the  positions  of  all  the  other  tace^,  uhii  h  nn  d 
be  observed  only  once,  arc  fixed  by  the  simultaneous  readings  uf  the 
tuodtciea.  These  readings,  corresponding  to  the  polar  distance  and 
aliaonA,  or  latitude  aftd  longitude  readings  of  astronomical  lele- 
Kopes,  must  be  plotted  on  a  projection  before  the  symmetry  of  the 
crystal  is  apparent ;  and  laborious  calcubtions  are  necessary  in 
order  to  determine  the  indices  of  the  faces  and  the  angles  between 
them,  anil  the  other  constants  of  the  crjntll.  Or  tOteit  wbetiwruly 
three  faces  are  accurately  in  a  aonc. 

Tlwia  4iimiimM»tmwmwmamm  by  uMbm  stfll  aaothat  giadit- 
ated  cfatte  to  the  imtnmwnt,  with  its  axb  perpemliailBr  to  the  axis 
of  the  vertical  circle,  thus  forming  a  three-circle  gcmionteter.  With 
»iich  an  instrument  measurements  may  be  made  in  any  zone  or 
between  any  twt)  faces  withmit  n-  adjusting  thecrvstal;  further  the 
troubles<3mc  cali  iil.it ions  are  aviiidca,  and.  indc-et!,  the  instrument 
may  be  uxeil  for  solving  .spherical  triangles.  Uilferent  form.s  ot 
thrce<ircle  goniometers  have  been  designed  by  G.  F.  H.  Smith 
(1899  and  1904),  F.  S.  Fedorov  (1900)  and  J.  ,F.  C.  Klein  (1900). 
Me«if)cs  being  used  as  a  one-,  two-,  or  three-circl»>  gonioitieter  for 
the  measurement  of  the  interfacial  angles  of  crystals,  and  as  a  rc- 
f:,ii  i.mieier  (or  <letcrmining  refractive  indices  by  the  prismatic 
nu  tr-.i"!  or  by  total  rellection.  Klein's  instrument,  which  is  called  a 
polymeter,  i.s  fitte<l  with  accessory  optical  af>p,»ratH3  which  enables 
It  to  be  used  for  examining  a  crystal  in  lorallel  or  convergent  polar- 
ized light  and  for  measuring  the  optic  axial  angle. 

Goniometers  of  special  con»truciion  have  Ix-en  devised  for  certain 

rur]X3s<-s:  for  instance,  the  invx-rted  horizontal-circle  goniometer  of 
I.  .\.  Miers  (l<;<),^!  for  measurini;  crystals  durinn  ihi  ir  ^;rnwth  in  |h(^ 
mt(ther-lir|uid.  ,\.  K.  Tiitton  il.Si;4l  has  coRiltiiM-ila  v'^miiimrter  with 
lapidaries  appliances  for  cuttinj{  section-plates  and  prisms  from 
crysLiK  accutalely  in  any  desired  direriion.  I  hi-  instniinenl 
commonly  employed  for  measuring  the  optic  axial  angle  ut  biaxial 
crystals  is  really  a  combination  of  a  goniometer  srith  a  polarisrope. 
For  the  optical  investigation  of  minute  crystals  under  the  microscope, 
various  forms  of  stage-goniometer  with  one,  two  or  three  graduated 
circle*  have  been  constructed.  .'\n  ordiruiry  microscope  fitted  with 
cross-wires  and  a  rolatinK  Kr-i'hiated  stage  serve*  the  purpose  of  a 
goniometer  for  measuring-  the  plane  angles  of  a  rr>  stal  faceof  sCttWU, 
being  the  Kame  in  principle  as  the  contact  goniometer. 

For  fuller  descr^tiou  of  goniometers  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  text-books  of  Ciystalloeraphy  and  Mineralogy,  especially  to 
P.  H.  Groth,  Phytikafische  Kryslallograpkie  (4th  <il.,  Leipiiy.  i<(05). 
See  also  C.  Leiss,  Die  opthrhtn  Imtrumente  dtr  Firma  K.  Fuess.  drren 
BttchvibuHg,  JtuHtnutgimdAmwendtmi  (Ldpcig,  1899).  (L.  J.  S.) 

QONTAUT,  MASIB  JOSfPHIMB  LOQISE,  DrtcHESSE  de 

(■77.1  '■'^ST),  '^^iiS'  fjorn  in  Paris  on  the  ^nl  of  ,\-.i,l;i;s'  177;, 
daughter  of  .-\uguslin  I  raiH'ois,  comic  de  MoiUaui-.N.ivaiiles. 
who  had  been  governor  of  Louis  X\'l.  and  his  two  brut  hers  w  hen 
chihlrcn.  The  count  of  Trovence  (aftcrwartls  Louia  W  III.) 
and  his  wife  stood  sponsors  to  Josephine  de  .Moiilaul,  and  .she 
shared  the  Icssou  given  by  Madame  dc  Geniis  to  the  Urleaiu 
lunUy,  w|th  wfamn  her  aotlwr  broke  off  idations  a&er  the  out- 


break of  the  Revolution.  Mother  and  daughter  emigrated  to 
Coblenz  in  i7g2;  thence  they  went  to  Rotterdam,  and  finally 
to  llngland,  where  Josephine  married  the  marquis  Charles 
Michel  dc  Gontaut-Saini-iJlacard.  They  returned  to  France 
at  the  Restoration,  and  resumed  their  place  at  court.  Madame 
dc  Gontaut  l>ecamc  lady-in-waiting  to  Caroline,  duchess  of 
Berry,  and,  on  the  birth  of  the  pdnces*  Louise  (Mile  d'Artois, 
afterwards  ducbeas  of  Panna),  fovrntl*  to  the  childiea  of 
France.  Next  year  the  birth  of  H«Dqr,  duke  of  Bordeaux 
(afterwatds  kaowD  m  the  cmnte  do  Chaabotd),  added  to  her 
charge  the  heir  tt  the  Bouibons.  She  renulned  faithfid  to  hi» 
cause  all  her  life.  Her  husband  died  in  1822,  and  in  1837  she 
was  created  ducbesse  de  Gontaut.  She  followed  the  exiled  royal 
family  in  1830  to  Holy. -00  1  I'  dnLc,  ami  ihett  to  Trapue,  bL;t  in 
l8j4,  owing  to  dillerences  v. :ih  I'ierre  Louis,  due  lic  Bl.\c*5,  who 
thought  her  <  omparatively  i  :i<_r.il  vius*?  iLuigerous  for  the 
prince  and  princiss,  .she  received  a  brus<iU'-'  tonge  from  Charles  X, 
Her  twin  daughters,  Josephine  (1796-1.S44)  and  Charlotte  (1796- 
married  respectively  Ferdinanil  de  Chabot,  prince  dc  Lion 
and  afterwards  due  dc  Rohan,  and  Frangois,  comte  dc  Bourbon- 
Bussct.  She  herself  wrote  in  her  old  age  some  naive  meauia, 
w  hich  throw  an  odd  light  on  the  pretensions  of  the  **  fOveiMM 
of  thechildnnofFnnce."  She  died  in  Paifftlia  1857. 
See  herJremofo(Eiic.  ed.tavola.,  i894),aiid  LiamniUUttU995). 
GONVILB.  EDMUND  (d.  1351),  founder  of  Gonville  Hall, 
now  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  at  Cambridge,  England,  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  s<.in  of  William  de  Gonvile,  ami  the 
brother  of  Sir  Nitholiis  Gonvile.  In  13J0  he  wa.s  rector  of 
Thdnetham,  Suffolk,  and  steward  there  for  William,  earl  Warren 
and  the  earl  of  Lancaster.  Six  ycjirs  later  he  was  rector  of 
Ru.shworth,  and  in  1.54^  rector  of  Terrington  St  John  and  com- 
missioner for  the  marshlands  of  Norfolk,  In  this  year  he 
founded  and  endowed  a  collegiate  church  at  Rushworth,  sup- 
preiaed  in  1541.  The  foundation  of  Gonville  Hall  at  Cambridge 
effected  by  a  charter  granted  by  Edwuid  UL  in  1548. 
It  vaa  caUed,  officially,  the  Hall  of  the  Aoiumdiitioa  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  but  ma  uaually  known  a*  Guanell  or  Gonville 
Hall.  Its  original  aito  was  in  Pree-cchool  Laae^  wlieie  Coipua 
Christ!  College  now  stands.  Gonvile  apparently  wished  it  to 
be  devoted  to  tr:iirjirig  for  throiogii  ;il  study,  but  after  his  death 
the  foundation  w:us  completed  by  Ui  Itam  R.iteman,  bishop  of 
Norwich  and  founder  of  Trinity  Il.ill,  un  l.lii  rent  site  and  with 
considerably  altered  statutes.    (Sec  als»)  C  \ii  s,  John.) 

GOHZAGA,  an  It.ilian  princely  family  named  after  the  town 
where  it  prulmbly  had  its  origin.  Its  known  history  begins  with 
the  ijlb  century,  when  Luigi  I.  ( i  J67-1360),  after  fierce  struggles 
supplanted  bis  brother-in-law  RioiUdo  (niduiamod  Passcrioo) 
BonacoU  as  lord  of  Mtotuu  in  Auguit  tjsS,  with  the  title  of 
captain-general,  and  aftefwuids  of  vfcar-feneial  of  the  enpice, 
adding  the  designation  of  count  of  MirandoU  and  Concordia, 
which  fief  the  Gonzagas  held  from  1338  to  1334.  In  July  1335 
his  son  Guido,  with  the  help  of  Filippino  and  Feltrino  Gonzaga, 
wrested  Rcggio  from  the  Scaligeri  and  held  it  until  Luigi 
was  succcctled  by  Guido  (d.  1360);  the  laltcr's  son  Luigi  11. 
came  next  in  succts.sion  id.  i  t,S!).  and  then  Giovan  Francesco  I. 
(d.  1407),  who,  although  at  one  time  alUcd  with  the  treacherous 
Gian  Galeazzo  V'isconti,  incurred  the  latter's  enmity  and  all  but 
lost  his  estates  and  his  life  in  consequence;  cvcntu.ally  he  joined 
the  Florentines  and  Bologncse,  enemies  of  X'isconti.  He  pro- 
moted coBunetce  and  wisely  developed  the  proqietity  of  bis 
dominions.  HissonGiovanFrancescoII.(d.t444)sncoeededhim 
u  nder  the  regency  of  bis  uncle  Carlo  MaJatesta  and  the  protection 
of  tbeVenetkns.  HebecameefumMisgencnil^uidwasrewarded 
for  his  services  to  the  emperor  Sigismund  with  the  title  o{ 
marquess  of  Mantua  for  himself  and  his  descendants  (1432),  an 
1  investiture  whicli  le);il imali/.eil  the  usurpations  of  the  house  of 
'  Goiizaga.  His  son  Luigi  111.  "  il  'l  urco  "  (d.  1478)  likewise 
i  beciiiH'  a  celebratei.i  soldier,  and  was  alsu  a  learned  and  liberal 
prince,  a  patron  of  literature  and  the  .arts,  His  son  l  ederigo  I. 
(d.  1484)  followed  in  his  father's  footstcpis,  and  served  under 
various  foreign  sovereigns,  including  Bona  of  Savoy  and  Lorcnso 
de'  Mcdid;  wfaaequeotly  he  upbdd  the  lights  of  the  house  of 
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Este  against  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  and  the  Venetians,  whose  ambitious 
claims  were  a  menace  to  his  own  dominions  of  Ferrara  and 
Macitova.  His  son  Giovan  FrancescoIII.  (d.  151Q)  continued  the 
miliiary  traditions  of  the  family,  and  commanded  the  allied 
Italian  forces  against  Charles  VIII.  at  the  battle  of  Fornovo; 
he  afterwards  iougbt  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  in  Tuscany, 
until  captured  by  the  Venetians  in  1509.  On  his  liberation  he 
adopted  »  mone  peiceM  and  condliBttny  policy,  and  with  the 
hel^  of  Ua  wife,  the  fanou  laabeOE  dTate,  he  pmmoted  the 
ta»  am  and  letters,  coOectiBg  pbtno^  llatact  aad  other  works 
of  art  with  intelligent  diaoiiiiinetfoB.  Re  waa  aaoBBaded  by  his 
son  Fedcrigu  II.  (d.  1540),  captain-general  of  the  papal  forces. 
After  the  peace  of  ("ambrai  (1519)  his  ally  and  protector,  the 
emperor  Charles  \'.,  raiit  ii  his  title  to  that  of  duke  of  Mantua  in 
1550;  in  1536  the  emperor  decided  the  controversy  for  the 
succession  of  Monferrato  between  Federigo  and  the  house  of 
Savoy  in  favour  of  the  former.  Uis  son  Francesco  I.  succeeded 
Um,  and,  being  a  minor,  waa  placed  under  the  regency  of  his 
uuclc  Caidinai  Ercole;  he  waa  acddentatly  drowned  in  1550, 
leaving  hit  pOiieiiioM  to  Us  brother  Guglielmo.  The  latter 
waa  an  extcawagant  aptodthrift,  but  having]  subdued  a  revolt 
In  Monferrato  waa  presented  with  that  territory  by  the  emperor 
Maximilian  II.  At  his  death  in  1587  he  waa  succeeded  by  his 
son  Vinccnzo  I.  (d.  161 2),  who  was  more  addicted  to  amusements 
than  to  warfare.  Then  followed  in  succession  his  sons  Francesco 
II.  (d.  161  j),  Fcrdinando  (d.  i6j6),  and  N'incenzo  II.  (d.  16 j 7),  all 
three  incapable  and  dissolute  princes.  The  last  named  appointeii 
as  his  successor  Charles,  the  son  of  Henriette,  the  heiress  of  the 
French  family  of  Ncvers-Rethel,  who  was  only  able  to  take 
possession  of  the  ducal  throne  after  a  bloody  struggle;  his 
dominions  were  laid  waste  by  foreign  invasions  and  be  himself 
waa  reduced  to  the  anest  atiaita.  He  died  in  1637,  leaving  his 
poaseninHa  to  hia  gnndaan  Onrica  <Ckile)  II.  under  the  regency 
«l  the  latter^  mother  Maria  OoBMgai  which  lasted  until  1647- 
Charles  died  in  consequence  of  fab  own  profligacy  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Ferdinand  Charles  (Fcrdinando  Carlo), 
who  was  likewise  for  some  years  under  the  regency  of  his  mother 
Isabella  of  .Austria.  Ferdinand  Charks,  another  extravagant 
and  dissolute  prince,  acquired  the  t()uiii\  of  Ciuastalla  by 
marriage  in  1678,  hut  lost  it  soon  aftirv.Liniy;  he  involved  his 
country  in  useless  warfare,  with  the  result  that  in  170S  Austria 
annexed  the  duchy.  On  the  sth  of  July  of  the  same  year  he 
died  in  Venice,  and  with  him  the  Gonzagas  of  Mantua  came  to  an 
end. 

Of  the  cadet  bnachea  ol  the  house  one  received  the  lordship 
of  Bocaolo,  another  the  oouBties  of  Novdiaim  aad  Bagnolo,  a 
third,  of  which  the  founder  waa  Fenante  I.  (d.  1557),  letained 
the  county  of  Guaslalla,  raised  to  a  dochy  in  t6»,  and  came  to 
an  end  with  the  death  of  Ginacppc  Ifaiia  on  the  16th  of  Angnst 
1746. 

BiBnocRAPHY.— S.  Maffei,  Awmlidi  ifanlma  (Tortona.  1675): 
G.  Veronesi.  Quadra ilorico  ddla  Mfinndola  (Modena,  1847) ;  T.  AiTd, 
Skiia  it  CfiastaUa  (Gua.<italla,  1D75.  4  vols.):  Alessandro  Luzio, 
T  PrtcaHori    IsabeUa  d" Eitr  (.\iicona,  1887) ;  A.  Luzio  and  R.  Renier, 

"Francesco  Gonzaga  alia  baltaBlia  (ii  Kornnvo  (i4r)s),  socondo  i 
(l.wumcnti  M.intovani  "  (in  Archtf^o  ti'-riif  i,',ii'i;ri ,ir.  v.  vol.  vi.. 
205-246);  id.,  iiantova  e  Uririmo,  lioitella  d'hsle  e  Ei%iabtth  Gonzaja 
neUe  relasionifamMian  « iHUfWkimi$ fOihdie  (Turin,  1893) ;  L.  C. . 
P^liMicr,  "  L«s  Kelatioas  de  Pnncau  de  Gonsa^e,  marquis  de 
Mantoue,  a\TC  Ludovico  Sfonta  ct  Louis  X|l  "  (in  AnnaUs  de  la 
faetM  de  Lellres  de  Bordeaux,  1893) :  Antonino  Bcrtolotti,  '"  Lcttcrc 
del  duca  di  Savoia  Knunucic  Filiberto  a  Gunliclmo  GonzaRa.  diica  di 
Mantova"(.'ln7i.  slor.  iV.,  mt.  v.,  Vijl.ix.  pp.  Jjo-.^H^^J ;  K(iiici>inloSoIari, 
f^llere  tnciitle  del  curd.  Gasfntro  Contartni  nel  carteM^  del  card. 
ErcoU  Gonzana  (Venice,  ig<J4)j  Arturo  Segrtu  U  JNcMMW  di  Den 
Ferrante  GcntaRa  dai  {tnvmo  di  Milam,  t  nw  COHMgumu  (Turin, 

1904). 

OONZAGA.  THOMAZ  ANTONIO  (1744-1800),  Portuguese 
poet,  was  ;t  native  of  Oporto  and  the  son  of  a  Brazilian-horn 
judge.  H<  spent  a  part  of  his  boyhood  at  Bahia,  where  his 
father  was  disfmhari^ador  of  the  appeal  court,  and  rrturnin>;  to 
Portugal  he  went  to  the  university  of  Coimbra  and  took  his  law- 
degree  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  He  remained  on  there  for  some 
ycaia  and  compiled  a  tteatiae  of  natural  law  on  regalist  lines, 
jlrfirpHng  it  to  F^bal,  but  the  hll  of  the  maiqnia  led  Um  to 


leave  Coimbra  and  become  a  cani!iii,^tc  for  a  magistracy,  and  in 
I  he  obtained  the  |K>.sts  of  aui  idor  .ind  prtnedor  of  the  goods  of 
deceased  and  absent  persons  .ii  \';lla  Rica  in  1  he  province  of  Miuaa 
Geraes  in  Brazil.  In  17S6  he  was  named  disembargador  of  the 
appeal  court  at  fiahia,  and  three  years  later,  as  he  was  about  to 
marry  a  young  lady  of  position,  D.  Maria  dc  Seixas  BrandAo,  the 
Marilia  of  his  verses,  he  suddenly  found  himself  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  being  the  prindpai  author  of  a  KqmUicancoBqnn^in 
Ifiinw.  Conducted  to  Rio,  he  was  imprisoned  in  a  fortress  and 
interrogated,  but  constantly  asserted  his  innocence.  However, 
his  friendship  with  the  conspirators  compromised  him  in  the  eyes 
of  his  iihsdlLiiist  judges,  who,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  known  of 
the-  |)lol  and  not  dcnounce<l  it,  sentcncc<l  him  in  April  1792  to 
|)LTpelual  exile  in  Angola,  with  the  c  onfisration  of  his  property. 
Later,  this  penalty  was  commuted  into  one  of  ten  years  of  exile  to 
Mozambique,  with  a  deathsentence  if  he  shouhl  ret  urn  t  o  America. 
After  having  spent  three  years  in  prison,  Gonzaga  sailed  in  May 
1 7g2  for  Mozambique  and  shortly  after  his  arrival  a  \'iolcnt  fever 
almost  ended  his  life.  A  wealthy  Portuguese  gentlenum,  married 
to  a  lady  of  ooilour,  charitably  received  him  into  his  house,  and 
when  the  poet  recovered,  he  married  their  young  daughter  wbo 
had  niiEwd  Um  thnm^  the  attack.  He  lived  m  exile  untO  his 
death,  practising  advocacy  at  intervals,  but  his  last  years  were 
embittered  by  fits  of  melancholia,  deepening  into  madness,  which 
were  brought  on  by  the  remembrance  of  his  misfortunes.  His 
reputation  as  a  poet  rests  on  a  little  volume  of  bucolics  entitled 
.M.irilui,  which  includes  all  his  published  verses  and  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  corresponding  with  those  of  his  life.  The  first  extends 
to  his  imprisonment  and  breathes  only  love  and  pleasure,  while 
the  main  theme  of  the  second  part,  written  in  prison,  is  his 
saudade  for  Marilia  and  past  happiness.  Gonzaga  borrowed  his 
forms  from  the  best  models,  Anacrcon  and  Theocritus,  but  the 
natter,  emept  for  an  occasional  imitation  of  Pettudi,  Out 
iialtiifal,  aicgMt  ityla  and  thf  harnwmtftw  ntfi  rlflif  rtiMj  axe  nO 
hitewtt.  The  booUetcomprbea  the  most  eelebnted  collection  of 
erotic  poetry  dedicated  to  a  single  person  in  the  Portuguese 
tongue;  indeed  its  popularity  is  so  great  as  to  exceed  its  intrinsic 
merit. 

Twenty-nine  editions  had  appeared  up  to  1854,  but  the  Paris 
edition  of  1862  in  3  vols,  is  in  every  way  the  beat,  altliough  the 
aiiihentiricy  ot  the  verses  in  its  3rd  part,  which  do  not  male  to 
Marilin.  is  doubtful.  .\  popular  ifjition  of  the  first  two  parts  was 
nublishcd  in  1888  (Lisli'  jn,  <  1  razzi).  .\  IVcnrfi  version  of  Marilia  by 
AlonKlave  and  Chalas  ap(>eared  in  PariH  in  18.25,  Italian  by 
Vcgezzi  Ruscalla  at  Turin  in  i<44,  a  Latin  by  Dr  Castro  Lofn  at 
Rio  in  1 868,  and  there  is  a  SpanliHi  one  by  Vedia. 

Sec  Innocencto  da  Silva,  DifdsMffe  MtWaawiMMw  portuguet, 
voL  vit.  p.  320,  also  Dr  T.  Bnga.  KMils  iZfyfjs  «  of  Disttdenku  da 
AnoHa  (Oparto^  1901).  (E.  Pa.) 

OONZ&LBZ-CARTAJAU  lOIUS  JOtC  (1753-1834),  Spanish 
poet  and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Seville  in  1753.  He  studied  at 
the  university  of  Seville,  and  took  the  degree  of  LL.D.  at  Madrid. 
He  obtained  an  office  in  the  financial  department  of  the  govern- 
ment;  and  in  1795  was  made  iniendant  of  the  colonies  which  had 
jusL  been  founded  in  Sierra  Morena  and  .Vniialu.sia.  During 
i8og-i8ii  he  held  an  inicndancy  in  the  patriot  army.  He 
became,  in  181 2,  director  of  the  university  of  San  Isidro;  but 
having  oiTended  the  government  by  establishingacbair  of  inter- 
national law,  he  was  imprisoned  for  five  years  (itlj-lgso).  Tlie 
revolution  of  1810  reinstated  him,  but  the  counter-revolution  of 
three  years  later  forced  Um  into  edle.  Alter  four  ysam  he  wm 
allowed  to  ntacn,  and  he  died,  in  1834,  a  member  of  thempteoie 
coundl  of  war.  Goufle^Carvajal  enjoyed  European  fiime  as 
author  of  metrical  translations  of  the  poetical  books  of  the  Bible. 
To  fit  himself  for  this  work  he  commenced  the  study  of  Hebrew  at 
the  age  of  fifty-four.  He  also  wrote  other  works  in  VOSe  and 
prose,  avowedly  I  aking  Luis  dc  Leon  as  his  modeL 

Sec  biographical  noooe  in  JtfMiHw  df  JWwiiifaasjsu,  voL  IxvH., 
Pottas  del  sigh  iS. 

GONZALO  DE  BERCEO  (c.  iiSo-c.  i ?46),  the  earliest  Castiliati 

poet  whose  name  is  known  to  us,  was  born  at  Berceo,  a  village  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  Calahorra  in  the  province  of  Logrofto.  In 

1 231  he  became  a  deacon  and  was  attached,  as  a  secidar  priest, 

to  the  Benedictine  monaateiy  of  San  Millande  la  CogoMa,  in  the 
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dioceso  of  Calahorra.  His  name  is  to  be  inet  with  in  a  number  of 
documeiiu  between  the  years  1 237  and  1346.  He  wrote  upwards 
of  ij.ooo  verses,  all  on  devotioniil  subjects.  His  best  work  is  a 
life  of  St  Oria;  others  treat  of  the  life  of  St  Millan,  of  St  Dominic 
of  Silos,  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  the  Martyrdom  of  St  Laurence, 
the  visible  signs  pKOHUng  the  Last  Jiid|piieot,  the  Pniiea  of 
Our  Lady,  the  Ifindcs  of  Our  Ladjr  and  the  LancatutjunB  of  the 
Virgin  on  the  Fuasion  of  her  Son.  He  writes  in  the  common 
tongue,  the  roman  paladino,  and  his  claim  to  the  name  of  poet 
rests  on  his  use  of  the  cuiidrrnn  n'a  (single-rhymed  quatrains, 
each  verse  being  of  fourteen  syllables).  SometiTnes,  however,  he 
takes  the  more  modest  title  of  jughir  [jongleur),  when  rlaiming 
payment  for  his  poems.  His  liter.-iry  att.iinments  are  not  gre;it. 
and  he  lacks  imagination  and  animation  of  style,  1ml  he  has  a 
certain  eloquence,  and  in  speaking  of  tfa^  Virgin  and  the  saints  a 
certain  charm,  while  his  verae  bears  at  times  the  imprint  of  a 
pasaioiiate  devotioa,  recalling  the  lyrical  i^te  of  the.  great 
Spaoitb mystic*.  Thei«is,however,aveiystvoagpapalar«lnieat 
In  his  writings,  which  eivlaiw  hk  loog  X9gB».  The  great 
majority  of  his  legends  of  the  Vfrgbl  are  obvioudy  borrowed 
from  the  collection  of  a  Frenchman,  Gautier  de  Cobid;  but  he 
has  succeeded  in  making  this  material  entirely  his  own  by  reason 
of  a  eertuiti  conciseness  and  a  realism  in  detail  whicli  make  his 
Work  far  superior  to  the  tcdiou;,  and  colourifsis  uariative  of  his 
model. 

His  Poesias  arc  in  the  BihUoleca  dc  aniore!  fSptsKolrs  of  Riv-a- 
deneyni,  vdI.  Ivii.  (1864) ;  f.ii  I'liiij  dr  San  Domingo  de  StUis  h.is  been 
edited  bv  J.  D.  i-itiCeraW  (Paris,  1^4;  v.-e  the  Bihiiolh^qur  de 
fouU  Mt  HotUa  Etudes,  part  149);         aUo  F.  I-ernandiz  y 

Goualei  in  the  JtaaA>  (vol.  i..  Madrid,  i8<>c>j;  N.  Hirguet.i, '  l)>xu 
mentos  refemttcs  a  Gonzalo  de  Bcrcw,"  in  the  Rnitta  de  archivos, 
(jrd  aeries.  Feb.-March,  1904.  pp.  I7S.I79).  (P.  A.) 

OOOCH.  IIR  DAmU  Bart.  (t8i6-itt9}.  Eaj^  medtaiiieal 
engineer,  was  bora  at  Bedlington,  in  WcirthwmhertaBd,  on  the 

i6th  of  August  1S16.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  having  ihoini  a  taste 
for  mechanics,  he  was  put  to  work  at  the  Tredegar  Ironworks, 
Monmouthshire.  In  i.^.?4  he  went  to  Warrington,  where,  at  the 
Vulcan  foundry,  under  Robert  Stephenson,  he  acquired  the 
principles  of  locomotive  design.  Subsequently,  after  passing  a 
year  at  Dundee,  he  was  engaged  by  the  Stephensons  at  their 
Gateshead  works,  where  he  seems  to  have  conceived  that  predilcc 
tion  forthebroad  gauge  for  which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished, 
through  having  to  design  some  engines  for  a  6-foot  gauge  in 
Ruiaia  and  aoltciag  the  advantages  it  offend  in  allowing  greater 
apace  for  the  natituciy,  fa.,  «•  oooipaied  with  the  standard 
■Mige  favoured  by  StqdMoaM.  In  ilsr,  «n  L  K.  Brunei's 
fccommeiMlatlon,  be  was  appointed  locomotive  iuperbteadent  to 
the  Great  Western  railway  at  a  time  when  the  engines  possessed 
by  the  railway  were  very  jKXjr  and  incffidcnl.  IK"  soon  improved 
this  state  of  afTairs.  and  gradually  provided  his  employers  with 
loeonsotiVL-s  whit  h  were  unsur])as-se<l  for  general  e.\rellenee  and 
economy  of  working.  One  of  the  most  f.imous.  the  "  Loril  ol  the 
Liles,"  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1S51, 
and  when,  thirty  years  afterwards,  it  was  withdrawn  from  active 
service  it  had  run  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  miles,  all 
with  its  original  boiler.  In  1864  he  left  the  Great  Western  and 
interested  himself  in  the  problem  ol  bying  a  telegraph  cable 
acraaa  the  Athmtie.  At  time  the  Great  Eastem  **  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  boBdhflMers,  of  whom  he  himself  was  one  of  the 
moat  impottant,  and  it  occwred  to  him  that  she  might  advan- 
tageously be  utilized  in  the  enterprise.  .Xccordingly,  at  his 
instance  she  was  chartered  by  the  Telegraph  Construction 
Company,  of  which  also  he  w.is  a  ihrcctor,  ,Tnd  in  1S6:;  was 
employ'ed  in  the  attempt  to  lay  a  cable,  Gooch  himstU  .super- 
intending operations.  The  cable,  however,  broke  in  mid-ocean, 
and  the  attempt  was  a  failure.  Next  year  it  was  renewed  with 
more  succe?i.s,  for  not  only  y/as,  a  new  cable  s,»fely  put  in  place,  but 
the  older  one  was  picked  up  and  spliced,  so  that  there  were  two 
complete  lines  between  England  and  America.  For  this  achieve- 
ment Gooch  was  created  a  baronet.  Meanwhile  the  Great 
Wcaten  niiwaiy  had  fallen  on  evfl  days,  being  indeed  en  the 
verge  of  faeakn^tajp,  wben  in  1866  the  directoia  appealed  to  him 
to  accept  the  cfaairaianabip  of  the  boatd  and  undertake  the 


rehabilitation  of  the  company.  He  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and 
was  so  successful  in  restoring  its  prosperity  that  in  1889,  at  the 
last  meeting  over  which  he  presided, adividendwasdedared  at  the 
rate  of  ^\ %.  Under  his  administration  the  system  was  greatljr 
enlarged  and  consolidated  by  the  absorption  of  various  smaOor 
lines,  such  as  the  Bristol  and  Eseter  and  the  Cornwall  railways; 
and  his  sppreciatiim  vf  Its  stmtcgSe  value  caused  him  to  be  a 
strenuous  supporter  of  tlie  construction  of  the  Severn  TttnncL 
His  death  occurred  on  the  15th  of  October  1889  at  his  residence, 

Ckv.  -:-  T;-:::.;,  r,,  ,,r  V,-indsor. 

tiOOD,  JOHN  MASON  (1764-1827).  English  writer  on  medical, 
religious  and  classical  subjects,  was  born  on  the  jsth  of  May 
1764  at  Epping,  Es.'ior.  .'Vftcr  attending  a  school  at  Roms<"y 
kcp;  by  his  father,  the  Rev.  Peter  dood,  who  wasaNonconformist 
minister,  he  was,  at  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  apprenticed  to  a 
surgeon-apothecary  at  Gosport.  In  1783  he  went  to  London  to 
ptoaccute  his  medical  studies,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1784  be 
began  to  practise  as  a  surgeon  at  Sudbury  in  Suffo^  ta  179$ 
he  removed  tft  LoodoQ,  where  be  entered  into  partnsnMp  wltli 
a  surgeon  and  apothecary;  But  the  partnership  waa  soob 
dissolved,  and  to  Increase  his  income  he  began  to  devote  attention 
to  literary  pursuits.  Besides  contributing  both  in  prose  and 
verse  to  the  Annlylirdl  and  Critkal  Rti'iOis  and  the  British 
and  Monthly  Magazines,  and  other  periodicals,  he  wrote  a  large 
number  of  works  relating  chietiy  to  medical  and  religious  subjects. 
In  1704  he  became  a  member  of  the  British  I'harmaceutical 
Society,  and  in  that  connexion,  and  especially  by  the  publication 
of  his  work,  A  History  oj  Medkinc  (r705),  he  did  much  to  effect 
a  greatly  needed  reform  in  the  profession  of  the  apothecary. 
In  1820  be  took  the  diploma  of  M.D.  at  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen.  He  died  at  Sh^pettOB,  Middlesex,  on  the  and  ei 
Jaauaiy  1S97.  Good  was  not  onlty  well  versed  in  classical 
ntccatme,  but  was  acqmfaited  win  the  principal  European 
languages,  and  also  with  Persian,  Arabic  and  Hebrew.  His 
prose  worics  display  wide  erudition;  but  their  style  is  dull  and 
tedious.  His  por  t ry  never  rises  above  pleasant  and  well-versified 
commonplace.  His  translation  of  Lucretius,  Tkf  Nature  «/ 
Things  (1S05-1807),  contains  elaborate  philological  and  ex- 
planatorv  notes,  together  with  parallel  passages  and  quotations 
fro:ii  1  1      1  I II  and  .Xsiatic  authors.  -  „•  - 

GOOD  FRIDAY  (probably  "God's  Friday"),  the  Engliib 
name  for  the  Friday  before  Easter,  kept  as  the  amiivctaary  e{ 
the  Crud&doo.  In  the  Greek  Church  it  has  been  or  is  known 
as  irioxa  WfWfimgmii,  wapvaKo/^,  va/Mffcni^  JMYAf  or  tpfia, 
«wniwfa  or  rA  ewr^wa,  nO  eraive^  wlJIe  amangthe 
Latltit  the  names  of  most  freiqaent  occurrence  lue  Pasdia  Cnids, 
Dies  Dominicae  Passionis,  Parascevc,  Fcria  Scxta  Paschae, 
Feria  Scxta  Major  in  Hierusalem,  Dies  Absolutionis.  It  was 
called  Long  Friday  by  the  Anglo-Saxons'  and  Danes,  poisiblyin 
allusion  to  the  length  of  the  services  which  marked  the  day. 
In  Gtimany  it  is  sometimes  design  at  eil  Stiller  Freitag  (compare 
Greek,  ^/i5t>«4s  Arpaxrot;  Latin,  hebdomas  tnoficiosa,  mm 
Ijboriosti),  hut  more  commonly  Charireitag.  The  etymology 
of  this  last  name  has  been  much  diqMited,  but  there  seems  now 
to  be  little  doubt  that  It  is  derived  from  tiie  Old  Gonea 
cAera,  meaning  suffering  or  mourning. 

Tbe  origin  of  the  custom  of  a  yearly  commemoration  of  the 
Crucifixion  is  somewhat  ofaacuie.  It  may  be  regarded  as  certain 
that  among  Jewish  Christians  h  almost  imperceptibly  grew  out 
of  the  old  habit  of  annually  celebrating  the  I'assover  on  the 
nth  of  Nisan,  and  of  observing  the  "  days  of  unleavened  bread  " 
from  the  i  ;rh  to  the  .Mst  of  that  month.  In'the  Gentile  churches, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  he  well  established  that  originally 
no  yearly  cycle  of  festivals  w.as  known  at  all.     (See  Eastek.) 

From  its  earliest  obt^ervancc,  the  day  was  marked  by  a  specially 
rigorous  fast,  and  also,  on  the  whole,  by  a  tendency  to  greater 
simplicity  in  the  ser%'iccs  of  the  church.  Prior  So  the  4tb  century 
there  is  no  evidence  of  non-celebration  of  the  eurharfat  on  Good 
Friday;  but  after  that  date  the  prohibition  of  communion 

'  Sec  Johnaon'a  CoUeetion  of  EuUtiatlkal  Imbs  (voL  i., aJuu>Q$7): 
"  llouiic!  ought  not  to  be  hallowcd  on  Loug  Friday*  becautt  umst 

suffered  for  us  on  that  day." 
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became  common.   In  Spain,  indeed,  U  bcouw  OHtQiiuy  to 

dose  the  churches  allogcihtr  as  a  sijtn  of  mourning;  but  tbn 
practice  was  inniii  niiu  ;!  1j>  ihi-  i  ir.ir.i;  it  uf  Tuludu  i'6,i  0-  In  the 
Roman  Callit)li<.  Chuich  ihc  Good  I  rnlay  riiu.il  d,i  present 
observed  is  marlccd  by  many  s|K:cial  features,  most  of  which 
can  be  traced  back  to  a  ilatc  at  least  prior  10  the  close  of  the  8th 
century  (sec  the  Ordo  Romanus  in  Muratyii  ^-  LUurg.  Rom.  Vcl.). 
The  altar  and  oAiciaiinK  clergy  are  draped  m  black,  iliis  bririp  the 
only  day  on  wbkb  thai  colour  permitted  In^n  ad  uf  the 
cpbtle,  sundry  passages  from  Hoaea,  Uabakkuic,  Exodus  and 
the  Ftalms  arc  read.  The  gmpel  for  the  day  consists  of  the 
history  of  the  PMdon  as  recorded  by  St  John.  This  is  often 
sung  in  plain-cbaunt  by  three  priests,  one  representing  the  "  nar* 
rator,"  the  other  two  the  various  characters  of  the  story.  'I"he 
singiiiK  of  this  is  followed  by  bidding  prayers  for  the  peace  and 
ur.iiy  iif  iIr  ihurch,  for  the  pope,  the  iKrgj',  all  raiikis  ami 
conditions  01  men,  (he  sovereign,  for  vait-i  hurncns,  the  suL  uiid 
afllicled,  hcretic^  aiiil  m  h:^^la■  its,  Jc.'. s  and  IkmiIk  11,  fhen 
follows  the  "  adoration  oi  the  cross  "  (a  ceremony  derived  from 
the  church  of  Jerusalem  and  said  to  date  back  to  near  the  time 
of  Helena's  "invention  of  the  cross");  the  hymns  Pangc 
lingua  and  Vtxilla  regis  arc  sung,  and  then  follows  the  "  Mas.s 
of  the  Presanctified."  The  name  is  deiived  from  the  faa  thai 
it  b  celebrated  with  daaenta  ctHmecrated  the  day  before,  |be 
liturgy  being  ondtted  00  this  day.  The  |>ri«Bt  mcwety  plans  the 
Sacrament  on  the  altar,  censes  it,  ekvates  and  brealcs  the  host, 
and  I  ommunicatcs,  the  prayers  and  responses  interspersed  being 
[ii  Luii  tr  to  the  day.  This  again  is  followed  by  vespers,  with  a 
spti  lal  amhcm;  after  whiili  iliu  altar  is  stripjitd  ii;  sdmcc. 
Ill  many  Rom.in  Catlidii*.  tuuiilhes — in  Spain,  iot  fXiimplt. — il  is 
u-.ual  ii>r  ilu  tai'hfal  10  spend  much  time  in  the  churches  in 
meditation  on  the  "seven  last  words"  of  the  Saviour;  no 
carriages  are  driven  through  the  streets;  the  bells  and  organs 
are  sili-ni ;  and  in  every  possible  way  it  is  sought  to  deepen  the 
imprt-siiin  of  a  profound  and  universal  gric:.  In  the  Greek 
Church  alito  the  Good  Friday  fast  is  excessively  strict;  as  in  the 
Ronaa  Church,  the  Paaium  hiatoiy  ii  read  and  the  cmaa  adoied; 
towards  evening  a  draastk  Kpiesentatioa  of  the  entombment 
takes  place,  amid  open  demonstmttoiis  of  contempt  for  Judas 
and  the  Jews.  1  n  Lutheran  churches  the  organ  is  silent  on  this 
day,  and  altur.  luiU  and  pulpit  arc  draped  in  black,  as  indeed 
throughout  Holy  Wcik.  In  l(u-  ('hurt  li  of  la-.>,'Iand  the  hi.stiiry 
of  the  i'asaion  from  liit  g<i.sj)i-l  anoniitij;  tu  John  i.s  al-.o  rrad; 
the  collects  for  the  day  arc  based  upon  the  hidiliriK  [jrayirs 
which  are  found  in  the  Ordo  Komunu.s.  i  bc  "  three  hourti  ' 
service,  borrowed  from  Roman  Catholic  usage  and  consisting 
of  prayers,  adilresscs  on  the  "  seven  last  words  from  the  cross  " 
and  intervals  for  meditation  and  silent  prayer,  has  become  very 
popular  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  the  observance  of  the  day 
Dore  marked  than  Carmerly  among  Nonconformist  bodies, 
even  in  Scotland. 

'600DHAN,  60DPUT  (1583-1656),  bishop  of  GUiuoester, 
\va^  h<irn  ai  Riitliin.  Denbighshire,  and  educated  at  Westminster 
and  C';inilpr  djjc.  Ilr  took  orders  in  1603,  and  in  1606  obtained 
the  living;  <il  >ta|ih  fnid  A^ll>n;^,  1;-m:x,  -.vliich  hi-  hrld  toKcttur 
with  several  other  bvinK^  I't-  s\as  ...intui  ol  U  in.lxjr  trom  1O17 
and  dean  of  Rochcslir  if>Jo  lO-i.  and  ijcianic  bishop  of 
Glouccsler  in  1615.  From  this  imie  bis  tendencies  towitrds 
Roman  C'atliohcism  constantly  got  him  into  trouble.  He 
preached  au  unsatisfactory  sermon  at  court  in  i6.*6.  and  in 
i6j8  incurred  charges  of  introducing  |)<)|>cry  at  Windsor.  In 
i6jj  he  secured  the  see  of  Hereford  by  briboy,  but  Archbishop 
Laud  persuaded  the  king  to  refuse  his  consent.  In  163S  be  was 
said  to  be  converted  to  Rome,  .and  two  year;  later  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  reftising  to  sign  the  new  canons  denouncing  popery 
and  alTirmin*;  thr  d;vuu'  riuiil  id  l.in^;>.  Fir  alti  r-.\ards  si^;ii<d 
and  was  rfUavul  on  Lid.  iiUl  luxt  year  ihi-  lii-.hiip>  udm  h.id 
sigtu-tl  dl  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  hy  or  K  r  of  ;> arli.inicnt. 
on  the  charge  of  trca.son.  .After  eighteen  w«;k«i  ini{»ri.'rt>iiment 
Goodman  w.-is  .allowed  to  return  to  hi*  diocese,  .\bout  1650  he 
settled  in  London,  where  he  died  a  confessed  Roman  Catholic. 
Hk  best  known  book  is  The  FaO  rfitan  (London,  i6t6). 


flOODBIGHt  MMVIL  MmroiD  .(1793-1660),  Ameikan 
author,  better  known  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Peter  Parky," 

was  born,  the  son  of  a  Congregational  minister,  at  RidgcAcld, 
Connecticut,  on  the  loth  of  August  1793.  He  was  largely 
self-educated,  l>LC,in-,k.-  .m  ;l.■.^i^^;.lul  in  a  (.ouiilr_\-  stori-  i%i  iJanhury, 
Conn.,  in  180^.  and  .11  Hartford.  ((Jt:ii..  it:  1  ^^  1 1 .  and  from  uStOto 
1832  was  a  l^^>o^■^(•lIcr  .uid  j>uldi-,hcr  al  Il.irlford.  Ih-  visited 
Europe  in  iii23-iS::4,  .ind  ii:  removed  to  Uosiou,  where 
he  continued  in  the  [juhiishiitg  business,  and  from  iS}8  to 
he  published  an  illustrated  annual,  the  Token,  to  which  he  was 
a  frequent  contributor  both  in  prose  and  verse.  A  selection 
from  these  contributions  was  published  in  i&4,x  under  the  title 
SktUka  from  a  StudmWs  Window.  Tbe  T^un  also  contained 
some  of  the  earliest  work  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  N.  P.  Willis, 
Henry  W.  Longfellow  and  Lydia  Maria  Child.  In  1841  he 
i^r.ihlishfd  Mrrry'r,  Mus'  iitn.  whii  h  ho  continued  to  fdlt  till 
1^54,  In  ]SJ7  lu-  began,  uihut  ihi-  n.inii;  ot  I'eUr  I'arU'V."  his 
series  of  Ixtoks  for  the  yoi.nn,  which  embraced  gioj;raphy, 
biography,  history,  .science  and  muicclLancous  talcs.  Ot  these 
he  was  the  sole  author  of  only  a  few.  but  in  1 857  he  wrote  that  he 
w.-is  "the  author  and  e<lilor  of  about  170  volumes,"  and  that 
about  .seven  millions  had  been  sold.  In  1857  he  published 
RecotkeUom  oj  a  L^etimt,  which  cootaiut  «  list  both  of  the 
wodcs  of  which  he  was  the  author  or  editor  and  of  the  spurwua 
works  pobUshed  under  hfe  name.  By  his  writings  and  pnUksF 
tlons  he  amassed  a  large  fortune.  He  was  dwten  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  in  1836.  and  of  the 
slate  Senate  in  1837,  his  competitor  in  the  last  election  being 
.Vh'xaiidfr  H.  KvcrLit.  ;irid  in  iS5i-i.S5i  he  was  consul  at  Paris, 
where  he  rtiaaiiitU  lili  ^'^.vv  taking  ad  vantage  of  his  slay  to  have 
seve.'al  o{  his  works  translated  into  French.  After  his  rtlum 
to  American  he  published,  in  1859,  lUmbakd  History  of  tht 
Aninml  KtugiMt. .  He  died,  in  Sew  Yorit,  on  the  9th  of  Muy 
i860. 

His  brother,  Chaues  Augustus  GoooalCtt  (S790-1S62),  a 
Congregational  dergyman,  published  vsiioHS  cpheneral  Ikk^ 
•ndhc^ed  to  oompae  aaneof  the  Puer  Pwley  **  seiies. 

CMMMMira,  or  GoomiCKE,  TBIMtf  (d.  1554),  EngUsb 
eodesUstlc,  was  a  son  of  Edward  Goodrich  of  Eut  Kirkby, 
Lincolnshire,  and  was  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge,  afterwards  becoming  a  fellow  of  Jesus  College  in  the 
sanic  university.  He  was  anions  the  i  1  vi n es^onsult ed  about  the 
logaliiy  of  Henry  VIH  's  marriage  with  Catherine  of  .\ragon, 
U-came  oni'  of  ;hc-  royal  iliafdain-.  almit  1530,  ii.nd  wai  conse- 
crated bishop  oi  tly  in  1 534.  He  was  favourable  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, helped  in  1 537  to  draw  up  the  Institution  of  a  Chrislian 
Man  (known  as  the  Bishops'  Book),  and  translated  the  Gospel 
of  St  John  for  the  revised  New  Testament.  On  the  accession  of 
Edward  VL  in  1547  the  bishj^  was  made  a  privy  ceuadUor, 
and  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  publk  affslis  duting  the  feign. 
"  .\  busy  secubr  sphitcd  man,"  as  Bunet  calls  Un,  he  was 
equally  opposed  to  the  zealots  of  the  "  old  "  and  the  "  new 
religion."  He  assisted  la  eompile  the  First  Prayer  Book  of 
Edward  VI.,  was  one  of  ibt  cuinmissioners  for  the  trial  of  Bishop 
(;.iii]iiier,  and  in  January  1551-1552  succct^led  Rieli  a.s  lord  high 
chancellor.  This  oflice  he  continued  to  hold  duriiiK  the  nine 
days'  reign  of  "  Queen  Jane  "  (Lady  Jane  Grey);  but  he  t  on- 
tinued  to  mske  his  peace  with  Queen  Mary,  conformed  to  the 
restored  .•(  lijiion,  and,  though  deprived  of  the  chancellorship, 
was  allowed  to  keep  his  bishopric  until  his  death  on  the  10th  uf 
May  1554. 

See  die  Diet.  Sal,  Bug,,  where  further  authoritiea  are  dted. 
GOODHR.  JOHR  (1814-1867).  Soottbh  anatomlsl,  bom  at 

.\nstruiher.  Fife,  on  the  30th  of  March  1814,  was  the  son  of  Dr 
John  Goodsir,  and  grandson  of  Dr  John  Goodsir  of  Largo.  He 
wi,<  eduiiUed  ;'.t  the  l.urgh  and  grammar-schools  ol  his  native 
place  iir.d  JU  the  univrpiily  of  St  Andrews.  In  i,S;o  he  was 
apprrnticvd  to  a  >urK'<~<)n-di  ntist  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  siuilied 
anatomy  under  Robert  Knox,  and  in  1835  he  joined  his  father 
in  practice  at  .'Xnstruthcr.  Three  years  Liter  he  communicated 
to  the  British  Associsuon  a  paper  on  the  pulps  and  sacs  of  the 
bumsn  teeth,  his  researches  on  the  whole  itraccis  of  dentitioa 
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bcJog  at  tha  time  '"■^'^''■'^  by  tiieii  oompleUness;  and 
•bout  tbt  HBie  date,  ClItM  atMnlution  of  Edward  Forbes,  he 
wai  flkctfld  to  tbe  femoiis  coterie  called  the  "  Unmnal  firother- 
bood  of  the  Friend*  of  Trath,"  which  oompiafld  aituti,  icholars, 

naturaHst'i  and  others,  whose  reIaU(»i^p  became  a  potent 
intlucnc  c  in  science.  With  Forbes  he  worked  at  marine  zoology, 
but  human  anatomy,  paihology  and  morphology  formed  his 
thief  sluiiy.  In  1840  lie  moved  to  Edinburgh,  where  in  the 
fdllovving  year  he  was  appointed  conservator  ot  the  museum  of 
the  College  01  Surgeons,  iu  liucce^ion  10  William  Macgillivray. 
Much  of  his  reputation  rested  on  his  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of 
tissues.  In  his  lectures  in  the  theatre  of  the  college  in  i843-iS4j 
he  evidenced  the  largeness  of  his  observation  of  ccll-Uf^  both 
pbyaiolofiGaUy  and  itathologically,  inM«iiqg  on  the  importance 
of  the  ceil  as  a  ceotie  of  nutritioii,  and  pointihg  out  tbat  the 
oiganiim  i»  subdbrided  into  a  aumber  oi  depaitnents.  R. 
Virdiow  recogniied  his  indebtedness  to  tbcae  dacoveites  by 
dedicating!  his  CcUuLir  PrJholog'u  to  CtHKisir,  as  "one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  acute  ohscrvers  of  cell-life."  In  1843  Goodsir 
obtained  the  post  ol  cisrator  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh; 
the  following  year  he  was  appointed  demonstrator  of  anatomy, 
and  in  1845  curator  oi  the  entire  mu.';i;uni.  .V  \ear  later  he  vvas 
elected  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  the  university,  and  devoted 
all  his eaeq^  to  anatomical  research  and  teaching. 

Htimaa  myology  was  bis  strotkg  point;  no  one  had  laboured 
harder  at  the  dissecting^able;  and  he  strongly  emphasized 
tbe  Deoeadty  of  practice  as  a  means  oi  neearch.  He  believed 
that  anatomy,  pl^olofyand  pathology  could  never  be  property 
advanced  %Itjmit  dally  eooahlenUon  and  treatment  of  disease. 
In  1848  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  in  the  same  year  lie  joined  the  Highland  aiid  Agrirultnriil 
Societ)',  atiiiif!  ab  chairman  of  the  veterinary  dc'[iarl nient .  and 
advising  on  strictly  agricultural  matters.  In  1.S47  he  drlivercd 
a  series  o!  systematic  lectures  on  the  com.parasivu  anatomy 
of  tiie  iuveriebrala;  and,  about  ibis  pcrioii,  as  member  of  an 
aesthetic  club,  he  wrote  papers  on  the  natural  principles  ot 
beauty,  tbe  aesthetics  of  the  ugly,  of  smell,  the  approbation  or 
disapprobation  of  sonads,  &c.  Owing  to  the  failing  health  of 
Profemor  Robert  lamssou,  Goodsir  was  induced  to  deliver  the 
ctiucse  «C  lectaxca  on  natural  history  during  tbe  summer  of  1855. 

The  lectures  were  long  lemembefed  tat  their  brlUiaa<7»  but 
the  infinite  amount  of  thought  and  ewllaii  «Meh  th«r  cost 
broke  down  the  health  of  the  lecturer.  Coodsir,  nevertheless, 
persevered  in  his  labours,  writing  in  i>;i5  on  organic  electricity, 
in  t8s6on  morphological  subjects,  aadailcrw  at  ils  on  the  structure 
uf  or^r.unized  forms.  His  speculations  in  the  latter  domain  gave 
birth  to  Ids  theory  of  a  tnan^le  as  the  mathematical  tigure 
upon  which  nature  liad  buill  up  both  t  he  organic  ant;  inorganic 
worlds,  and  be  hoped  to  complete  this  triangle  theory  ot  formation 
and  law  as  the  greatest  of  his  works.  In  his  lectures  on  the  skull 
aad  brain  be  held  the  doctrine  that  symmetry  of  brain  had  more 
to  do  with  tbe  higher  facttlties  than  bulk  or  form.  He  died  at 
Wardie,  near  Edinbwigh.  on  the  «th  of  Match  1867,  in  the  same 
cottage  in  wUdi  Us  MmdBdwanlPoibca&d.  His  anatomical 
lectures  were  remarkable  for  their  solid  basis  of  fact;  and  no  one 
in  Britain  took  so  wide  a  field  for  survey  or  maishaned  so  many 
facts  for  anatomical  tabulation  and  synthesis, 

•Vc-  An;\ti<mirixt  Mrmoir':  rf  Jvkn  Gtmifif,  /'\R.S.,  edited  by  W. 
lurtter.  ■j.tik  Memoir  by  11.  I.onsdaU  (a  vols.,  hditiburgh,  l86*),  ill 
wtiich  (.lyxIsirV  li-<-(  iires.  .iddrt»!ie«  and  wniiuR^  arp  cpitomi/cd ; 
Proc.  /  vol.  iv.  I,i«i>l3j;  Trans.  Bot.  Soc.  Edin.  \  ol.  i.v.  (iBOM). 

GOODWILL,  in  the  l.iw  of  property,  a  term  of  somewhat 
vague  significance.  It  ha,s  been  defined  as  every  advantage 
which  hss  been  aci|uited  in  carrying  on  a  business,  whether 
comwcied  wbli  the  pneabet  In  wUcfa  the  busioen  has  been 
catiled  OB,  or  with  the  name  of  the  firm  by  whom  It  has  been 
COfldttcted  (Ckmrtm  v.  Douglas,  1850,  Johns,  174)-  Goodwill 
may  be  either  professional  or  trade.  Professional  goodwill 
usually  rakes  the  form  oi  the  recommendation  by  a  retiring 
profession.-il  man,  doctor,  solicitor,  &c,,  to  his  clients  of  the  suc- 
cessor or  purchaser  coupled  generally  with  an  undertaking  not 
to  eompcto  whli-hlah  Tmde  goodiriB  vaiies  fdth  the  naturoof 


the  business  with  which  it  is  connected,  but  there  ate  two  lights 
which,  wbatc%'cr  the  nature  of  the  business  may  be,araiDvaiiably 
associated  with  it,  vis.  the  right  of  the  purchaser  to  tepreseot 
himself  as  tbe  otvaer  of  the  business,  and  the  right  to  restrain 

competition.  For  t  he  purposes  of  tbe  Stamp  Act,  the  goodwill  of 
a  business  is  property,  and  the  proper  duly  must  be  paid  on  the 

con  ,    ,  r.:  I  I  r  ,ui  h.     (See  al.so  P.\EI.\t.RSHIl>;  P.^TENTS.) 

GOODWIM,  JOHN  (e.  Eiigliali  Nonconformist 

divine,  was  born  in  Norfolk  and  educated  at  Queens'  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  elected  fellow  in  1617.  He  was  vicar 
of  St  Stephen's,  Coleman  Street,  London,  from  1633  to  1645, 
when  he  was  ejected  by  parliament  for  his  attacks  on  Presbyterian- 
ism,  especially  in  hisUco;xaxia  (1644).  He  thereupon  established 
an  independent  congregation,  and  put  his  literary  gifts  at  Oliver 
Cromwell's  service.  In  1648  he  justified  the  proceedings  of  the 
army  against  the  parliament  ("  Pride's  Piuge  "}  19  a  pamphlet 
J/ ighi  and  Might  iVeit  Mel,  and  in  1A49  defended  the  proceedings 
against  Charles  I.  (to  whom  he  had  offered  spiritual  advice)  in 
"t fipunoiUat.  At  the  Restoration  this  tract,  with  some  tbat 
Milton  had  written  to  Moi:k  in  fav  our  of  a  republic,  was  [lublkly 
burnt,  and  Goodwin  was  oriiL're<t  into  custody,  itiougb  tiiiriil)'  in- 
demnilied,  Heilicd  in  1665,  .\niong  hisother  writingsare  /l«/i- 
Ciivaiwiamc  :'  1 64?),  a  translation  of  the  StratagetmiSa  6ainnae  of 
Giacomo  .Acuncio,  the  Elizabethan  advocate  of  toleration,  tracts 
against  Fifth-Monarchy  Men,  Cromwell's  "  Triers "  and 
Baptists,  and  Redemplion  Redeemed,  containing  •  lAwwnrA 
discHStkm  ef .  .  .  dtction,  reprobation  and  the  perseverance  «f 
the  tainit  (lAji,  reprinted  1840).  Goodwin's  strongly  Arminian 
tendencies  brought  him  intoconfiictwithRobertBaaiie,pIofcssar 
of  divinity  of  Glasgow,  George  Kendall,  the  Oalvhist  prebendary 
of  Exeter,  and  John  Owen  (fl-r.),  who  replied  to  Redemption 
Redeemed  in  The  Doctrine  of  the  Saints'  Perseverance,  paying  a 
high  tribute  tci  his  <j|)ponent's  learning  and  controversial  skill. 
Goodwin  answered  all  three  in  tht  Triumviri  (1658).  John 
Wesley  in  Liter  days  field  tiirn  :n  much  esteem  and  [lublished  an 

abriilged  edition  of  his  Impulatio  fidei,  a  work  on  justification 
thai  had  originally  a).>peared  in  1643. 
Life  by  T.  Jackson  (London,  1 839). 

GOODWIN.  NATHANIEL  CARL  (1837-  ),  American  actor, 
was  i>orn  in  Boston  on  the  a^th.of  July  1857.  While  clerk  in  a 
large  shop  he  studied  fbr  thestagiea  aod  miade  hb  first  appearance 
in  1873  in  Boston  bi  SHwart  Ruribson^  omapaqy  aa  the  newsboy 
in  Joseph  Bradforiil'sZaw.  He  made  an  immediate  success  by  bk 
imitations  of  iiopular  actors.  \  hit  in  the  burlesque  Black-eyed 
Susan  led  to  his  t.iking  par;  in  Rice  and  Goodwin's  Evangeline 
company.  It  wn?  at  th:s  time  thai  he  married  Kliza  Weathcrsby 
(d.  tSSy),  an  r.nglish  Victress  with  whom  hi'  playci!  in  B.  E. 
Wcjollt  s  Ilobhia.  It  was  not  until  i8Sg,  however,  that  Nat 
Goodwin's  taicni  as  a  comedian  of  the  "  legitimate  "  type  began 
to  be  recogniicd.  From  that  time  he  appeared  in  a  number  of 
plays  designed  to  display  his  drily  humorous  method,  such  as 
Brander  Matthews'  and  George  H.  Jcssop's  A  Gold  Mine, 
Henry  Guy  Carktoa's  A  GUM  foot  and  AtiAftim,  Clyde  Fitch'a 
tfathm  Hale,  H.  V.  Esmond's  Wkm  we  vun  Twaiuy-tM^  kc 
Till  1905  he  was  asaociaUd  to  his  performanceswith  his  third 
wife,  the  actrcs.*  Maxine  Elliott  (b.  1873),  whom  he  married  in 

iSt;'",  'i  ;■-  ;n.i  r.-i.i,,.'!'  i';-.-'  'ved  in  i  t>o8. 

GOODWIN,  TMOHA.S  i  looo-iCSo),  Euglish  NoiicoMfurtiusi 
divine,  was  born  at  KoUcsby,  Norfolk,  on  the  5th  of  October 
1 600,  and  was  etfucated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where  in 
1616  he  graduated  U..\.  In  1619  hc  removed  to  CatbaritK-  Hall, 
where  in  i6ao  he  was  elected  fellow.  In  162$  be  was  bcensed 
a  preacher  of  the  university;  and  three  years  afterwards  he 
became  lecturer  of  Trinity  Cbtttch,  to  the  vicarage  of  which  he 
was  presented  by  thekioclii  t63S.  Worried  by  his  bishop,  who 
waaasealous  adherent  a{l4Uid,]iefcaigBedatthisiirefermeDUaDd 
left  tbe  university  in  1634.  Re  Uved  tot  some  time  in  London, 
where  in  ifi^ti  he  m.arricd  the  daughter  of  an  alderman;  but  in  the 
following  year  he  withdrew  to  Holland,  and  for  some  time  was 
p,'u;tor  of  a  small  congregation  of  Engli.sh  merchants  and  refugees 
at  Amhc)  m.  Returning  1 0  London  soon  af  t  cr  Laud  'simpeachment 
by  the  Long  Faiiiamcut,  he  ministered  for  sopm  years  to  the 
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Kukpendent  commrtion metbcit  Pmd  Alley  Church,  Lime 
Street,  in  thepaiwi  of  St  DanitaoVia-tlie-Eut ,  and  rapidly  rose 
to  considerable  eminence  as  a  preacher;  in  1643  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  at  once  identified 
hhwelf  with  the  Congregational  party,  generally  referred  to  in 
contemporary  dorumcnts  as  "  the  dissenting  brethren."  He 
frequently  preached  by  apiwintment  before  the  Commons,  and  in 
January  1650  his  talents  and  learning  were  rewarded  by  the 
House  with  the  presidentship  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  a  post 
which  he  held  until  the  Restoration.  He  rose  into  high  favour  with 
the  protector,  and  was  one  of  his  intimate  advisers,  attending  him 
«DJik  death-bed.  He  was  also  a  coinmi>«iopcr  foe  the  tovc»tor>' 
of  the  Watiiiiniitn-  AmaMf,  rfjot  aaj  jar  the  sjipwbatton  of 
puadbm,  1653,  and  togetheririth  jolm  Oirai  (gJt.)  diew  up  an 
•mended  Weitniiniter  Confenoo  m  1658.  Fnm  1660  until  his 
death  on  the  33rd  of  February  1680  he  lived  in  London,  and 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  theological  study  and  to  the 
|»5toral  charge  of  the  Fetter  Lane  Independent  Church. 

The  works  published  by  Goivlwin  during  his  lifetime  consist 
chiefly  of  sermons  prinli  i;  by  nriii  r  if  the  House  of  Commons;  but 
he  was  also  associated  with  I'hiltp  .Nye  and  others  in  the  preparation 
el  the  jl/ahjBtiwtf  Mwmtiui  (iftM).  His  collected  writinn,  which 
iadude  expodttoas  of  the  Epmw  to  the  Epbeiians  and  of  the 
Apocalypse,  were  published  in  five  folio  volumes  between  1681  and 
1704,  and  were  reprinted  In  twch-e  8vo  volumes  (Edin.,  1861-1866). 
Characterized  by  abundant  yet  one-sided  reading,  remarkable  at  once 
for  the  depth  and  forlhe  narrowness  of  theirobscrvationand  spiritual 
experience,  often  admirably  thorough  in  their  workmanship,  yet  in 
•tyle  intolefably  prolix— they  fairly  exemplify  both  the  merits  and 
the  defects  of  the  special  school  of  religious  thought  to  which  they 
belong.  Calamy's  estimate  of  Goodwin's  qualities  may  be  quoted 
as  both  friendly  and  just.  "  He  was  a  considerable  scholar  and  an 
eminent  divine,  and  had  a  very  happy  faculty  in  de«:antini;  upon 
S  ripturc  so  as  tobril^  forth  Burprising  remarks,  whirh  \>  1  >.<  in-r;il!y 
tended  to  illustration.  A  memoir,  derived  fruni  lii-i  own  j»a|XTs,  by 
his  son  (Thomas  Goodwin,  "the  younger,"  i65o?-i-i6?.  Inde- 
pendent minister  at  London  and  Pinner,  and  autmjr  of  the  History 
af  the  Reign  0/  Henry  V.)  is  prefixed  to  the  fifth  volume  of  his  collected 
works;  as  a  "  twtriarch  and  .Atlasof  Independency"  he  is  also  noticed 
by  Anthony  Worxl  in  the  Alhensf  Oxontenses.  An  aniuslrig  sketch, 
from  Addison's  point  of  view,  of  i'::r_-  .lustcrc  and  somewhat  fanatical 
prasklent  of  Magdalen  is  preserved  in  No.  494  of  the  SpecUUor. 

MOmrai.  WIUUV  WATMM  (1831-  ),  American 
classical  scholar,  was  bom  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  on  the 

9th  of  May  1831.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1851,  studied  in 
Germany,  was  tutor  in  f'.rerk  .It  Tlarv.irr!  in  1S56-1S60,  and 
Eliot  professor  of  Greek  there  from  in6o  until  his  resignation  in 
1901.  He  bec.ime  an  overseer  of  Harvard  in  iQOj.  In  iSS^- 
188}  he  was  the  first  director  of  the  .American  School  for  Classical 
Studies.it  Athens.  (HK>dwin  editcii  the  PanegyrUus  ri{  Isocratcs 
(1864}  and  Demosthenes  On  The  Crown  (1901);  and  assisted  in 
pnpaxiQg  the  seventh  edition  of  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek- 
Bnfjlish  Lexicon.  He  revised  an  English  versioo  by  several 
miters  of  Plutarch's  Morals  (5  vols.,  187 1;  6th  ed.,  1889),  aad 
poUiihad  the  Gieek  text  with  liteni  Engliih  venion  of  Aeschylus' 
Afamimmm  (1906)  |or  the  Harvard  prodnctioB  el  that  play  in 
June  1906;  As«  teacher  he  did  much  to  raise  the  tone  of  classical 
reading  from  that  of  a  mechanical  exercise  to  literary  study. 
But  his  most  important  work  was  his  Syntax  of  the  Hoods  and 
Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb  (i860),  of  which  the  seventh  revised 
edition  appeared  in  1877  and  another  (enlarged)  in  1890.  This 
was  "  based  in  part  on  Madvig  and  Krilger,"  but .  iKsidcs  making 
accessible  to  .American  students  the  works  of  these  cunlinenlal 
grammarians,  it  presented  original  matter,  including  a  "  radical 
innovation  in  the  classification  of  conditional  sentences,"  notably 
the  "  distinction  between  particular  and  general  suppositions." 
Goodirfai^  Ortrit  Grammar  (elementary  edition,  1870;  enlarged 
1879;  nviHd  aad  enfaagBd  1899)  gradually  anpeneded  in  nuat 
Americui  Khoob  the  Grammar  of  Hadlqr  aad  ABen.  Both  the 
Moods  and  Tenses  and  theGmiMMar  in  later  editions  are  largely 
dependent  on  the  theories  of  Gildersleeve  for  additions  and 
changes.  Cioodwin  also  wrote  a  few  clahor.i'r  s\  ii"iu:'.ii  al 
studies,  to  be  found  ill  Harvard  Studies  in  Clasitt'al  J'h<ii,ii'.^v , 
the  twelfth  volume  of  which  was  dedicated  to  him  upon  the 
completion  of  fifty  years  as  an  alumnus  of  Harvard  and  forty-one  1 
yean  as  Eliot  praiosor. 


W.— GOODYEAR 

GOODWni  SANDS,  a  daagetous  line  of  shoali  at  the  entrance 

to  the  Strait  of  Dover  from  the  North  Sea,  about  6  m.  from  the 
Kent  coast  <if  Knplanci,  from  which  thry  are  separ.itcd  by  the 
anchorage  of  the  Lto'.vns.  I'"or  this  they  form  a  shelter.  They 
are  partly  exposed  al  low  water,  but  the  sands  are  shifting,  and 
in  spite  of  lights  and  bell-buoys  the  (joodwins  are  frequently 
the  scene  of  wrecks,  while  attempt;;  to  erect  a  lighthouse  or 
beacon  have  failed.  Tradition  finds  in  the  Goodwins  the  remnant 
of  an  island  called  Lomea,  which  belonged  to  Earl  Godwine  in 
the  first  half  of  the  nth  century,  and  was  afterwards  submerged, 
when  the  funds  devoted  to  its  protection  were  diverted  to  build 
the  chiuch  ateeple  at  Tcnteiden  (f.a.).  Four  IjghtAipa  marh 
the  linnts  of  the  aandi,  and  alio  ngul  by  m^eta  to  the  Bfeboat 
stations  on  the  coast  when  any  veael  is  in  distress  on  the  sands. 
Perhaps  the  most  terrible  catastrophe  recorded  here  was  the 
wreck  of  tUttccnaiitpajaf  trar  diudns  a  gnat  atom  in  Noveosber 

GOODWOOD,  a  mansion  in  the  parish  of  Boxgrovc,  in  the 
Chichester  parliamentary  division  of  Sussex,  England,  4  m, 
N.E.  of  Chichester.  It  was  built  from  designs  of  Sir  William 
Chambers  with  additions  by  Wyatt,  after  the  purchase  of  the 
property  by  the  first  duke  of  Richmond  in  1720.  The  park  k  In 
a  hilly  district,  and  is  enriched  with  macnifioent  trees  of  many 
varieties,  including  some  huge  cedaiB.  In  It  b  a  building  con- 
taining a  Roman  slab  leoocdug  the  camtmetion  of  a  temple 
to  Minerva  and  Neptune  at  Oilchcater.  There  »  mention  of  a 
British  tributary  prince  named  Cogidubnus,  who  perhaps  served 
also  as  a  Roman  offidal.  A  reference  to  eariy  Christianity  in 
Britain  has  been  erroneously  rc.id  into  thii  inscription.  On  the 
racecourse  a  famous  annual  meeting.  (iat;ng  frorr.  i,So2,  is  held 
in  July.  The  parish  church  of  SS,  Man,-  an;!  lilai/.e,  BoxgrnvSt 
is  almost  entirely  a  rich  specimen  of  Early  English  work. 

GOODYEAR,  CHARLES  (1800-1860),  American  in\'cntor, 
was  born  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  on  the  a9th  of  December 
1800,  the  son  of  Amasa  Goodyear,  an  inventor  (especial!  v  uf 
farming  implements)  and  a  pioneer  in  the  manufacture  of  hard- 
ware in  America.  The  faniily  removed  to  Naugatuck,  Conn., 
when  Charles  was  a  boy;  lie  iradLed  in  liis  fathcx'a  hatton 
factory  and  studied  at  hoine  tuts  1816,  wbmn.  he  apprentieed 
himself  tea  finn  of  haidware  meidianta  in  Philaddphia.  In 
1 82 1  he  returned  to  Connecticut  and  entered  into  a  partnership 
with  his  f.Tthrr  at  N'augatuck,  which  continued  till  iH^c,  when  it 
was  terminated  by  business  reverses.  Alrcjidy  he  was  interested 
in  an  attempt  to  discover  a  method  of  treatment  by  which  india- 
rubber  could  be  made  into  merchandizable  articles  that  would 
stand  extremes  of  heat  and  colil.  To  the  solution  of  this  problem 
the  next  ten  years  of  his  life  were  devoted.  With  ceaseless 
energy  and  unwavering  faith  in  the  successful  outcome  of  hu 
labours,  in  the  face  repeated  failures  and  hampered  by 
pamtyt  which  several  times  led  him  to  a  debtor's  prison,  be 
petsevwed  in  hia  endcavoun.  For  a  time  he  aeemed  to  have 
sacoeeded  with  a  treatment  (or  "  erne  ")  of  the  rubber  with 
ague  fortis.  In  1836  he  secured  a  contr.'>.ct  for  the  manufacture 
by  this  process  of  mail  bags  for  the  U.S.  government,  but  the 
rubber  fabric  w,xs  useless  at  hi>;h  ;c.Ti[MTaturcs.  In  1837  he  met 
and  worked  with  N'athanicl  Hayward  (1S08-1865),  who  had  been 
an  employee  of  a  rubber  factory  in  Roxbury  and  had  made 
experiments  with  suljjhur  mixed  with  rubber.  Goodyear  bought 
frotn  Hayward  the  right  to  use  this  imperfect  process.  In  iSjo, 
by  dropping  on  a  hot  stove  some  indiarubber  mixed  with  sulphur, 
he  discovered  acddeataUy  the  process  for  the  vulcanization  of 
rubber.  Two  years  more  passed  before  he  cotild  find  any  one  who 
had  faith  enough  in  his  discovery  to  invest  money  in  it.  At 
last,  in  1844,  which  time  he  had  perfected  his  process,  hia 
first  patent  was  granted,  aad  in  the  subsequent  years  more  than 
sixi>  patenta  were  granted  to  him  for  the  application  of  his 
ori>;ir<,al  process  to  various  uses.  Numerous  Infringements  had 
tn  he  fought  in  the  courts,  the  deci-=iivL'  victor)  coming  in  i8js 
ir,  the  CISC  of  Goodyear  v.  Day,  in  which  his  rights  were  defended 
by  Daniel  Webster  and  opposed  by  Rufus  Choatc.  In  1851  he 
went  to  England,  where  articles  made  under  his  patents  had 
been  diiplayad  at  the  Intematioasl  BiUUiioD  «t  tSst,  bat  ha 
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was  unable  to  establish  factories  there.  In  France  a  company 
for  the  manufacture  of  vulcaaiaed  robber  by  his  process  failed, 
and  in  Deocaxber  lisi  l>e  wu  umted  and  impriMocd  for  debt 
■  Fiuik  OiriiiBtodMiflipaiHofthABtigfttkmiiiwfaldlieww 
camNcadtalndlMaiDainuHMteaient,  he  profited  from 
Ui  inventimia.  He  died  in  New  Yorii  City  on  the  tst  of  July 
i860.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  discovery  entitled  Gum- 
Elastic  and  Us  Varieties  (2  vols.,  New  Haven,  1853-1855). 

See  alio  B.  K.  Peiiee.  ZWsfe  of  on  Itwentor,  UftrntiDitimoktoJ 
Clarfir  Gttimar  (New  York,  1866}:  Jamas  ftiteo*  ftmmu 
Amtrkum  tllttima  Tkmt  (Boaton.  (m);  and  Hccbeit  L.  Tmy> 
Mm  JMMr  a«f  lb  JTaa^Mw  (Haw  Ybfk.  1907). 

00MB,  BABNABB  (1540-1594),  Eogliah  poet,  son  of  Robert 
GoQge,  recorder  of  Lincoln,  was  bom  on  the  iith  of  June  1540 
at  Alvingham,  Lincolnshire.  He  studied  at  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  at  New  College,  Oxford,  but  docs  not  seem  to 
have  taken  a  degree  a:  either  university.  He  aftcrw.irds  removed 
to  Staple's  Inn,  and  was  attached  to  the  household  of  his  kinsman, 
Sir  William  Cecil.  In  1563  he  became  a  gentleman  pensioner 
to  Queen  Eliaabeth.  He  was  absent  in  Spain  when  his  pocnu 
were  seat  to  tlie  printer  Iqr*  faiend,  L.  Blundcston.  Googc  then 
gave  Ids  oonaent,  and  tfaqr  qipcand  in  1563  as  Egfogf,  Epytaphes, 
and  SomUu,  Ibet*  is  aitant  a  audoos  coRetpoodenoe  on  the 
subject  of  bill  naniace  with  Maty  Dandl,  irimse  father  refused 
Googc 's  suH  on  the  ground  that  she  was  bound  by  a  previous 
contract.  The  matter  was  decided  by  the  intervention  of  Sir 
William  Cecil  with  Archbishop  Parker,  and  the  marriage  took 
place  in  1564  or  1565.  (looge  was  provost-marshal  of  the  court 
of  Conn:iuKhl.  liiu!  some  twenty  letters  of  his  in  this  capacity 
arc  preserv  ed  in  the  record  ofiiee.  He  died  in.  February  1594. 
He  was  an  ardent  Protestant,  and  his  poetry  is  coloured  by  his 
religious  and  political  views.  In  the  third  "  Eglog,"  for  instance, 
he  laments  the  decay  of  the  old  nobility  and  the  rise  of  a  new 
aristocracy  of  wealth,  and  be  gives  an  indignant  account  ot  ihc 
Buflerinfs  of  liis  oo-religioniaU  under  Maiy.  The  other  eclogues 
deal  wMi  the  aonowa  of  caitUjr  love,  leading  ap  ta  a  dialogue 
between  Cmydoo  and  Comix,  in  wUch  the  heavenly  love  is 
extolled.  The  volnme  indndes  epitaphs  on  Nidiolas  Grfnudd, 
John  Bale  and  on  Thomas  Phaer,  whose  translation  of  Virgil 
Googc  is  uncritical  enough  to  prefer  to  the  versions  of  Surrey 
and  of  G.tvin  Douglas.  A  mji  h  rr.ori:  i  h;irming  pastoral  than 
any  of  those  ront.iincd  in  this  volume,  "  Phylli<la  was  a  layer 
maid  "  [Totlcl's  M iscclliiny)  ha.s  Ix-en  asirihed  to  liarijabe 
Googc.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  English  pastoral  poets,  and 
the  first  who  was  inspired  by  Spanish  romance,  being  consider- 
ably indebted  lo  the  Diana  Enamorada  of  Montemayor. 

His  other  works  include  a  translation  from  Marccllus  Palingcnius 
(said  to  bf  an  anagram  for  I'ii-sro  An>;e]<i  Manzollil  iif  a  s.itiricAl 
Latin  poem,  Zodiruuj  riliif  (Venice,  i5jiiM,  in  twelve  „  .k  -,  under 
the  title  of  The  Zodyake  of  Life  (1560J;  Ike  Poptsh  Kingdome,  or 
reitm  of  Antichrist  (157"  '.  iranxlatcd  from  Thomas  Kircfamayer  or 
NaogeoTKus;  7%e  Spiritual  Ilusbandrie  from  the  same  author, 
printed  with  the  last;  Poun  Books*  tfSuotniHt  (1577),  collected 
by  Conradus  HercsbacMus;  and  Tkt  Freotrbes  sf  .  .  .  L$pu  de 
MmdMa  (iS79)< 

OOOUb  a  Duurket  towD  and  port  in  the  Osgotdcraas  parlia- 
nantaqr  divirion  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England, 
at  the  confiuence  of  the  Don  and  the  Ouse,  24  m.  W.  by  S.  from 

Hull,  served  by  the  North  Eastern,  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire, 
Great  Central  and  /V-sholme  joint  railways.  Pop.  of  urban 
district  (i<)oi)  16,576.  The  town  owes  its  existence  to  the 
construction  of  the  Kiiollin^ley  (iinal  in  1836  by  the  Aire  and 
Calder  .\.iv:>.%il ;oii  Cuiiipaiiy,  after  which,  in  i8jg,  Goole  was 
made  a  bonding  [wrt.  Previously  it  had  been  an  obscure  hamlet. 
The  port  was  administratively  combined  with  that  of  Hull  in 
1885.  It  is  47  m.  from  the  North  .'^ea  (mouth  of  the  Humbcr), 
and  a  wide  system  of  inland  na  vignt  ion  opens  from  it.  There  arc 
eight  docks  supplied  with  timber  ponds,  quays,  warehouses  and 
otker  acaxnmodation.  The  depth  of  water  is  «  or  si  ft.  at  high 
water,  spring  tides.  Chief  exports  are  coal,  stone,  woollen  goods 
ud  machinery;  imports,  butter,  fruit,  indigo,  logwood,  timber 
■aad  wool.  Industries  include  the  manufacture  of  alur^i,  sugar, 
rape  and  aghcukural  instruments,  and  iron-founding.  Ship- 
buililing  ia  also  oairied  on,  and  theia  ia  a  laige  dqr  dock  and  a 


patent  slip  for  repairing  vessels.  Passenger  steamship  services 
arc  worked  in  connexion  with  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  railway 
to  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Bruges,  Copenhagen,  Rotterdam  and 
other  north  Eanpeaapflirli.  ThelnadmBeclmfdiolSt  John 
the  EvangeUtt*  ifitk  a  klty  tower  and  spire,  dates  from  1844. 

0008B  (a  coBinon  Tent,  wbcd,  0.  Eng.  gds,  pi.  gfs,  Ger.  Cans, 
O.  Norse  gds,  from  Aryan  root,  ghans,  whence  Sans,  haifsd,  Lat. 
anscr  (for  hansrr).  Or.  xi?",  &c.),  the  general  English  name  for  a 
considerable  number  of  birds,  belonging  to  the  family  AnatidM 
of  modern  ornithologists,  which  arc  mostly  larger  than  ducks 
and  less  than  swans.  Technically  the  word  goose  is  reserved 
for  the  female,  the  male  being  called  gander  (A.-S.  gandra). 

The  most  important  species  of  goose,  and  the  type  of  the 
genus  Anser,  is  undoubtedly  that  which  is  the  origin  of  the 
well-known  domoRic  caoe  (see  POULTKy),  the  Anser  ferus  or 
A.  cinereus  of  most  natntalbtfl*  cemmonly  called  in  EngUsb  the 
grey  or  grey  htg*  goose,  a  bird  of  oicfiwlingly  wide  range  in  the 
Old  Wfldd,  apparently  breeding  when  nitable  localities  are 
to  be  found  in  most  European  countries  born  Lapland  to  Spain 
and  Bulgaria.  Eastwards  it  extends  to  China,  but  does  not 
seem  to  be  known  in  Japan.  It  is  the  only  species  indigenous 
to  the  British  Islands,  and  in  former  days  bred  abundantly  in 
the  English  Fen-country,  where  the  young  were  caught  in  large 
numbers  and  kepi  in  a  more  c  r  reclaimed  condition  with  the 
vast  tlnrks  of  tame-bred  gccsc  that  at  one  time  formed  so  valuable 
a  property  to  the  dwellers  in  and  anrand  the  Fens.  It  is  im- 
possible to  determine  when  the  wild  grey  lag  goose  ceased  from 
breeding  in  England,  but  it  certainly  did  so  towards  the  end  of 
the  i8tb  centuiy,  for  DanieU  aentiona  (JSMro/  Sptrti,  iiL  143) 
his  having  obta&ied  two  btoedi  b  one  season.  In  Scotland  thb 
goose  continues  to  breed  sparingly  in  aeveral  parts  of  the  High- 
lands and  in  certain  of  the  ReKrMes,  the  nesta  being  generally 
placed  in  long  heather,  and  the  eggs  seldom  exceeding  five  or 
six  in  numlx-r.  It  is  most  likely  the  binls  rearal  here  that  arc 
from  time  to  time  obtained  in  England,  for  at  the  present  day 
the  grey  laj;  goose,  though  once  so  numerous,  is,  and  for  many 
years  has  been,  tlie  rarest  species  of  those  that  habitually  resort 
to  the  Briti&h  Islands.  The  domestication  of  this  species,  as 
Darwin  remarks  (.AninKds  and  Plants  under  Domestication,  i. 
387),  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  yet  scarcely  any  other  animal 
that  has  been  tamed  for  so  long  a  period,  and  bred  so  laigely  in 
captivity,  has  varied  so  little.  It  baa  increased  greatly  ia  aiae 
and  fecundity,  but  abnoat  the  only  diange  in  plmnsge  is  that 
tame  geese  commonly  lose  the  browner  and  darker  tints  of  the 
wild  bird,  and  are  more  or  less  marked  with  white — being  often 
indeed  wholly  of  that  rolour,'  The  most  generally  recognized 
breeds  of  domestic  geese  arc  those  to  which  the  di.stinctive  names 
of  Emden  and  Toulouse  arc  applicfl;  but  a  singular  breed,  said 
to  have  come  from  Sevastopol,  was  introduced  into  wcstera 
Europe  about  the  year  TSii6.  In  thi.s  the  upper  plumage  !s 
elongated,  curled  and  spirally  twisted,  having  their  shaft 
transparent,  and  so  thin  that  it  often  splits  into  fine  filaments, 
wUdi,  remabiing  free  for  an  inch  or  more,  often  coalesce  again;* 
while  the  quiUs  are  aborted,  so  that  the  birds  cannot  fly. 

*T1m  neanlnt  and  derivation  of  this  word  lot  had  long  been  a 
pussle  until  Skest  auqreated  (Am,  1870,  p.  301)  that  it  ngirified 

late,  last,  or  slow,  as  in  laggard,  a  loiterer,  tagman,  the  last  man, 
lagteelh,  the  poetcrior  molar  or  "  wisdom  "  teeth  (as  the  last  to 
aplK.'ar),  and  ta^dock,  a  clock  that  is  behind  time.  Thus  the  grey 
Ian  goose  is  the  grey  gfKise  whii  h  in  Kngland  when  the  name  was 
given  was  "^jl^^^^j^l^^^ij^i. ^^^^^    tteothcr  wild  spw^at 

nuaitera.  In  eonneakm  with  (3iis  word,  howsvaf*  must  be  notleed 
the  curious  fact  mentioned  by  Rowley  (Om.  M^UU^  IB.  913), 
that  the  Hocks  of  tame  geese  in  Lincolnshire  are  urged  on  by  thcw 
drivers  with  the  cry  of    lag'cm,  lag'em." 

'  From  the  times  of  the  Romans  white  grrs<-  have  bot-n  helri  in 
great  estimation,  and  hence,  doubt Ktis,  they  have  Ixto  iirelerrcd  M 
breeding  stock,  but  the  practice  of  plucking  geese  alive,  coruinued 
for  so  manjr  centuries,  has  not  improbably  also  helped  to  perpetuate 
this  variation,  for  it  is  well  known  to  many  bira-kcepers  that  a 
white  feather  ts  often  produced  ia  plaoe  of  one  of  the  naturel  colonr 
that  has  been  pulled  out. 

•  In  some  English  counties,  especially  Norfoli;  and  Lincoln,  it 
was  no  uncommon  thiiw  formerly  for  a  man  to  keep  a  stodi  of  a 
thousand,  geese,  each  of  which  might  be  wchened  to  rear  on  an 
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The  Other  Iinti?h  5j)cti(.'s  of  typical  gtese  arc  ihn  bcan-goosc 
(A.  segeium),  (he  jjink-fixjicd  [  A  .  ftr.jchyrkynthus)  and  the  whit<  - 
fronlcd  {A.  aimjrimt).  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  not 
yet  recognized  as  occurring  in  Britain,  is  a  small  form  of  the  last 
\A.  tryihropus)  which  is  known  to  breed  in  Lapland.  All  these, 
for  tbe  sake  of  discrimination,  may  l>c  divided  into  hvo  groups — 
(i)  thoee  hamng  the  "nail"  at  the  tip  of  the  bill  white,  or  uf  a. 
very  pide  tab  colour,  and  (a)  thme  in  whicb  this  "nail"  is 
bbdu  To  the  former  belong  the  lug  |DMe^  ia  veil  M  A. 
eih^rms  and  A.  trythropus,  and  to  tbe  latter  the  other  two. 
.1.  iilbifrons  and  A.  erytkropia.  which  ih'fTtr  h'ttlc  but  in  size, — 
ihi:  labL  bciiig  fiot  much  biRgtr  than  a  nKtllard  {Anas  bosthas), — 
r:iay  be  readily  distinguished  from  tho  prt-y  l.ig  g<H>sc  by  Ihiir 
bright  orange  legs  arid  their  niousc-colouriil  n;)[)i-r  wing-toveris, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  very  coiispii  uou.-.  uhitc  f.ui-  and  the 
broad  black  bars  which  cross  the  bcily,  though  the  last  two 
characters  are  occasionally  observable  to  some  extent  in  the 
Srqr  lag  goose,  which  has  the  bill  and  legs  flesh-coloured,  and 
tbe  iqiper  wing-coverts  of  a  bluish-grcy.  Of  the  second  group, 
With  the  bJack  "nail,"  jucAmi  baa  the  bfli hmt,  Unckat  the 
bue  and  orange  in  the  mlddie;  the  feet  «te  •!•»  orange,  and 
the  upper  wing-coweitn  mousc-coloiuedi  KttoA,  M^ons  and 
A.  erythropus,  while  A.  hrachyrkynckus  ha«  iht  bill  short,  bright 
])iiik  in  the  middle,  ani!  the  feet  also  pink,  tlic  ujipt-r  wFng-covi-rts 
l/uiug  nearly  of  the  aami;  bluish-grey  a--,  in  iIil-  grey  bg  gix>ht. 
Kjitern  Asia  possesses  in  A.  f^rafiJii  a  third  species  uf  thii  ^!ruu;i, 
*hiLh  i  htcfly  differs  from  .1.  sci^flum  in  its  larger  siiie.  In  Nui  tii 
AniLTiia  there  is  only  one  species  of  typical  goose,  and  liiai 
belongs  Lo  the  white-"  nailed  "  group.  It  very  nearly  resembles 
A.  albijrons,  but  is  larger,  and  has  been  described  as  distinct 
under  the  name  of  A.  gambeH.  Central  Aiia  and  India  possess 
in  the  bar-headed  goose  (.4.  indkui]  a  bird  cdsiiy  distinguished 
from  nay  of  the  foc^going  by  the  duuncter  uQplied  by  ita  £ngliah 
name;  but  It  k  ccrtaMly  KHoewhAt  «biionnaI,  snd,  indeed, 
under  tbe  name  of  &Mia,  has  beco  acpaimed  bon  the  gmns 
Anser,  which  has  no  other  member  iwUgeoaiH*  to  the  Indian 
Region,  nor  any  at  aU  to  the  EthiBpiaa,  Australian  or  Ncotnpical 
Regions. 

America  possesses  by  f.ir  the  greatest  wealth  uf  Anserine  forms. 
Beside  others,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  its  nurtliein  jx>rtious 
arc  the  home  ol  all  the  species  of  snow  geese  Ix-longing  to  the 
genus  Chen.  The  first  of  these  is  C.  hypirbmem,  the  snow-goose 
proper,  a  bird  of  large  size,  and  when  adult  of  a  pure  while, 
except  the  primaries,  which  arc  black.  This  has  long  been 
deemed  a  vijiitor  to  the  Old  World,  and  sometimes  in  considerable 
nnmben,  but  tbe  later  discovery  of  n  amaller  fdrm,  C.  Mattu, 
acarody  differing  except  in  siae,  throws  some  doubt  on  the  older 
records,  especially  since  examples  which  have  been  obtained  in 
the  British  Islands  undoubtcclly  belong  to  this  lesser  bird,  and 

it  would  he  .s.atisfaelnry  to  ha^■e  llie  eieeurrenee  in  the  Old  World 
of  the  Iruc  C.  isypvflmrcus  plated  on  a  surer  lo<jting.  So  nearl)' 
allied  to  the  species  last  named  as  to  have  been  often  coniounde<l 
with  it,  is  the  blue-winged  gcxjse,  L.  caatdescoti.  which  is  said 
never  to  attain  a  snowy  plumage.  Then  we  have  a  ver\  ;,mali 
^lectes,  long  ago  described  as  distinct  by  Samuel  Hearae,  the 
Arctic  traveller,  but  untU  i86i  discredited  by  ornithologists. 
Its  distinctneas  has  now  hf*n  fully  recogniised,aiid  it  has  received, 
somewhat  unjustly,  the  name  of  C.  rossi.  Ita  fiace  is  adorned 
with  ninnerous  papillae,  whence  it  haa  been  lemovcd  by  £Uu>t 
to  a  separate  genus,  Ejamtkmo^,  and  for  the  same  roHoo  it 
has  long  been  known  to  the  European  residents  in  the  fur 
countries  as  the  "  homed  wavey  " — the  last  word  being  a 
renderiQgof  a  native  name,  WaWii,  which  sigrufies  gcKjsc.  r'in.illy, 
average  seven  goeliuKs.  The  flocks  were  regularly  taken  to  pa«iure 
and  waMr«  jmt  as  shoqi  am,  and  the  man  who  tmled  tfaeoi  was 
oaOad  the  Kooaehcrd,  eomiplcd  Into  KoaaenL  The  birds  w«>re 
plucked  five  times  in  the  year,  and  in  autumn  the  flocks  were  driven 
to  London  or  other  bfK<-  rii,irket«.  They  travelled  at  the  rate  of 
about  ,1  mi!p  fin  hour,  and  wmild  ^;<-t  over  nearly  tC'  rn.  in  the  day. 
For  turtlier  partii  ul,ir«  l(ie  re.ider  tiiay  be  rcleind  t<i  l'i:nnanl  s 
British  Zoology;  Montagu's  Ornttitolottciii  Dutttnmry;  L^tli4titt'!> 
Central  Ilisiery  ef  BMt;  and  Rowley  s  Chtiitholotical  MisuUany 
(iii.  2u6-jis}.  whote  aoine  account  aUo  may  be  found  of  the  goosc- 
fatting  at  Straaibngt 


there  appttars  to  belong  to  this  section,  tliougli  it  li.is  been 
frei;uently  referred  to  another  (CiiJofphi:^a),  and  has  al>o  fx-en 
made  the  type  of  a  distinct  genus  {Fhiincte),  the  beautiful 
emperor  goose,  P.  r.incj^iVii,  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  though  straying  to  the  continent  in  winter, 
and  may  be  recognized  by  the  white  edging  of  its  remigcs. 

Tbe  soutbem  portions  of  the  New  World  are  jnh«iHtfil  by 
about  half  a  docen  q>ecics  of  gsoe  not  nearfy  akin  to  the  fMns> 
going,  and  sepanucd  as  the  genus  CUoepkaga.  The  most 
noticeable  of  them  are  the  rock  or  kelp  goose,  C.  antardka,  and 
the  upland  goose,  C.  magcUanka.  In  both  of  these  the  se.xes 
arc  totally  unhkc  in  colour,  but  in  others  a  greater  similarity 
ofjlains.'  Formerly  erroneously  as?<Kiated  with  the  birds  of 
this  grou|)  conies  one  which  fn  lungs  to  the  norlliern  hetnisphere, 
ai-.'l  is  Common  to  the  Old  World  as  well  as  the  Nesv.  It  contains 
the  gecsic  *iiich  have  received  the  common  names  of  bcmades 
or  brents,'  and  the  seientlfic  appellations  of  Bernkta  and  BraHia 
— for  the  use  of  cither  of  which  much  may  be  said  by  nomcn- 
claturt.sts.  .\ll  the  species  of  this  section  arc  distinguished  by 
their  general  dark  sooty  colour,  relieved  in  some  by  white  oif 
greater  or  less  puflty,  and  by  way  ol  distinction  bora  the  raembeia 
of  t  he  'genus  Anur,  whMiam  known  as  grey  gccsc,  are  frequently 
called  by  fowlers  black  geese.  Of  these,  the  best  known  both 

in  Kureipe  art  i  Xijr;}i  .Xmeriea  is  the  lirent-goose  the  Anas 
'jinuiia  of  Liiir.aeiis,  and  the  B.  lonjuata  of  iiiany  modern 
writers — a  truly  marine  bird,  seldom  (in  Europe  at  least)  quitting 
s. ill  writer,  and  coming  southwards  in  vast  flocks  towards 
autumn,  :rernient ing  bays  and  estuaries  on  the  British  coasts, 
where  it  lives  chiefly  on  sea-grass  (/,f>f!tra  maritimu).  It  is 
known  to  breed  in  Spitsbergen  and  in  Greenland.  A  form  which 
is  by  some  ornithologists  deemed  a  good  spcciea,  and  called 
by  them  B.  nigricans,  cxx-urs  chiefly  on  the  Ps4^iic  COast  of 
North  Anierica.  In  it  the  black  of  the  neck,  wfaich  In  the  common 
brent  tctmlnaies  just  above  the  breast,  extends  over  moat  of 
tbe  lower  parts.  Tim  tca«  betnade-goose,*  the  B.  teueo^  vS 
most  authors,  is  but  a  casus!  viiii'tor  to  North  America,  but  is 
s.iid  [o  breed  in  Icehiii<I.  a!id  oci  .isionally  in  Xorw.iy.  II.^  usual 
iniuni-tbuiK; .  howeser,  .-^tiil  form  one  of  the  pi;/,zlt3of  the  oniitho- 
logist,  and  tile  rijfticulty  is  not  lessened  t)y  the  fact  that  it  will 
bicfd  freely  in  semi  captivity,  while  the  brcnt-goose  will  not. 
From  the  h'.tter  the  bernacle  goeise  is  easily  distinguished  by  its 
larger  and  wh-ie  cheeks.  Hutchlns's  goosc  {B.  Hukkinsi) 
seems  to  be  its  true  repre^e^^tative  in  the  New  World.  In  this 
the  f.-icc  h  dark,  but  a  white  creacentic  or  triangular  patch 
extends  from  the  throat  on  cither  side  upwards  behind  the  eye. 
Almost  exactly  similar  in  coloration  to  the  last,  but  greatly 
superior  fn  sise,  and  possessing  i8  reetrices,  iridle  aU  the  toe* 
going  have  but  i6,  b  the  common  wild  goose  of  America,  B. 
canadensis,  which,  for  more  than  two  centuries  has  been  intro- 

ilueedinlo  Europe,  where  it  [jropagat I's  so  freely  that  it  has  been 
iixl'jded  by  nearly  .dl  the  ornil  liologists  of  this  qu.arter  yf  the 
gloljc  as  a  member  of  its  fauna.  An  cJlied  form,  by  some 
deetneil  a  speuies,  i>  B.  Ifiti  Mparriii,  whii  h  ranges  over  the  western 
pari  of  N'ortb  .Vmeric.i,  an<l,  tliough  h.iving  iS  reel  ru  e,';,  is 
distinguished  by  u  white  cuiiar  round  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck.  The  most  diverse  spc-cies  of  this  group  of  gccsc  arc  the 
beautiful  B.  ruiceilis,  a  native  of  north-eastern  Asia,  which 
occasionally  strays  to  western  Europe,  and  has  been  obtained 
more  than  once  in  Britain,  and  that  which  la  pecilUar  to  the 
Hawaian  archipelago,  B.  tandnceiua. 

The  largest  living  goose  is  that  called  the  Chinese,  Guinea  or 
swan-goose,  Cygnopsis  cygM&ides,  and  this  is  the  stock  whence 
the  domestic  geese  o:  several  eastern  couitlries  liave  sprung. 
It  may  often  be  seen  in  English  parks,  and  it  is  found  to  cross 
readily  with  the  oonuaon  tame  gooii^  the  o&piing  being  fertile^ 

•  Sec  SclatCT  and  Salvin,  Prof.  Zool.  Safiety  (1876),  pp.  )6l-369. 

*  The  etyniolocy  of  these  (wo  words  i»  exceedingly  obtcure. 
The  ordinary  spelling  bcrnicle  Mema  to  be  WToiib  if  we  nay  judge 
from  thr  ...n.if  icy  of  the  Fiepcb  BtnHKht.  laooth  worn  the  « 
iihuuki  Ih*  Mtunacd  a. 

'  The  old  fable,  perhaps  still  believed  by  the  uneducated  in  mme 
parts  of  the  wurkl,  was  that  bemadcij^Mve  were  produced  from  the 
barnacles  (£<lMtfw)  tfaat  grow  on  timbv  eaposed  to  sah-watar. 
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and  Blytb  hnnid  tbat  tliMecnMCsafe  very  aboadwi  in  India. 
The  tm  bone  of  tbe  specie*  it  in  eaaten  Siiieri«  or  Mooflolis. 

Ii  is  dbtingubhal  by  its  long  smooth  neclc,  DMrked  dontUy 
by  a  chocolate  streak.  The  reclaimed  form  is  usually  disUn- 
guisiuil  ljy  tlie  knob  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  but  the  evidence  of 
many  obiervers  shows  that  this  is  not  found  in  thr  wild  race. 
Of  this  bird  there  is  a  perfect!)  white  firuid. 

We  have  next  to  mention  a  very  curious  lorm,  LcKopsu 
nmae-hMandiae,  which  is  peculiar  to  Australia,  and  is  a  more 
terrestrial  type  of  goose  than  any  other  now  existing.  Its  «hort, 
decurvcd  bill  and  green  cere  give  it  a  very  peculiar  cxint.v,! on, 
and  iu  almost  unifonn  giey  pluinagef  lieaiing  rounded  black 
ipou,  is  also  renarkaUe.  IC  beats  captivity  wdi,  breeding  in 
confinement,  but  is  HOW  seUon  seen,  tt  appears  to  liave  been 
fovnerly  very  abundant  In  many  parts  of  Australia,  from  which 
it  has  of  late  been  esterminatcd.  Some  of  its  peculiarities  sevm 
to  have  been  still  more  exaggerated  in  a  bird  that  is  wholly 
cvtiiut,  the  Cnemiorr.li  "jlcir.irn  of  New  Zealand,  iln-  n  mains 
oi  which  were  destn^jcii  in  lull  by  Sir  R.  Owxh  iu  1873 
{Trans.  Zool.  Society,  ix  -'5.0-  Among  the  first  jwrlions  of  this 
singular  bird  that  wtrc  luund  were  the  tibiae,  presenting  an 
extraordinary  development  of  the  palrlla,  which,  united  with 
the  shank-bone,  gave  rise  to  the  generic  name  applied.  For  some 
time  the  afltnity  of  the  owner  of  this  wonderful  structure  was 
in  doubt,  but  all  hcaitalkia  was  dispelled  by  the  discovery  of  a 
nearly  perfect  skeletcm,  now  in  ibe  British  Museum,  which  proved 
the  bird  to  be  a  gooae,  of  gneat  size^  and  unable,  from  the  abottoess 
of  its  wiap,  to  fiy.  In  coitdatkm  with  this  loss  of  power'may 
abohenoted  the  dwindling  of  the  keel  of  the  sternum.  Generally, 
however,  its  oslcological  characters  point  to  an  affinity  to  Ctre- 
epsis,  as  was  noticed  by  Dr  Hector  (Trens.  W-^  /.c.J.  In'.litutc, 
vi.  76-84),  who  first  determined  Its  .^n^i-rinc  chiirai  lur. 

HirUs  ot  till!  n'-'K'T'i  Ciifiuiuprx  (".he  K>;y|)l;;iii  ami  Orimico 
geest,'  I .  I'l'  iirnpUrus.  Sitrt  itlivrnii,  i  'hU;»i\<iociint  ami  SuUlc  OlhcrS, 

are  conimutilv  l  ulk-il  ^l-c^l-.  It  hi-ctm-,  un^cnani  whether  they 
should  be  grouped  with  the  Anscrinae.  The  males  of  all,  like 
those  of  the  above-mentioned  genus  CMoiphaga,  appear  to  have 
that  curious  enlargement  at  the  junction  of  the  bnnchial  tubes 
and  the  tradica  which  i»  so  dmiacteiistk  of  the  ducks  or 
AnatiHM.  (A.  N-) 

OOOW  (Game  op),  an  ancient  IVench  game,  ssid  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Greeks,  very  popuhir  at  the  close  of  the  ahUk 
ages.  It  was  played  on  a  piece  of  card-board  upon  which  was 
drawn  a  faiiti;>iic  scroll,  i  alld  ihc  jcrdin  dr  I'Oii  (►;oosc-garden), 
dividetl  into  rj(  spacts  iiwrkcd  VNilli  tcrtain  ciiiljlfnii,  such  as 
dice,  an  inn,  ,i  bridge,  a  labyrinth,  &c.  Tlic  cnibkm  inst  ribi  ii  ui: 
I  and  6i,  re;  well  a?  every  ninth  space  bf  wi:cn,  '.v;i>  a  K'"'^'-'- 
The  (iliji-cl  \v;is  ti)  land  oiii-'s  inuiiUr  1;)  numbL-r  6i,  the  r-.urnbtr 
of  spa<.c!i  moved  through  being  tietcrmwitd  by  ihruwing  two 
dice.  The  counter  was  advance<l  nr  u't  ircd  according  to  the  space 
on  which  it  was  placed.  For  instance  if  it  rested  on  the  inn  it 
must  remain  there  until  each  adversary,  of  which  there  might 
be  several,  had  pb,^  twice;  If  it  rested  on  the  death's  ktad 
the  player  must  bapn  over  sgam;  if  it  went  heyood  63  it  must 
be  retired  a  certain  number  of  qiaoea.  The  game  was  usually 
played  for  a  stake,  and  special  fines  were  exacted  for  resting  on 
certain  spares.  At  the  end  of  the  iSth  century  a  variation  of 
the  game  was  called  the  Jf  u  di  Ui  Rfvdution  Franfuisc. 

GOOSEBERRY.  Ril>rf  GrossnJuri.:.  a  wcb-kixi  .s  ji  iniil  bush 
r.i  northern  and  central  Euro(ie,  plaji'  l  in  the  siiat  gtaui  oi 
the  natural  order  to  which  it  gives  nanif  ( Kili(^iiaceac)  as  the 
closely  allied  currants.  It  forms  a  distinct  seclion  Groisulariii, 
the  members  of  which  dilTcr  from  the  true  currents  chiefly  in 
their  spinous  stems,  and  in  their  dowers  growing  on  short  foot- 
stalks, solitar>',  or  two  or  three  together,  instead  of  in  racemes. 

The  wild  gooseberry  is  a  small,  straggling  bush,  nearly  re- 
sembling the  cultivated  plant,— the  branches  being  thickly 
set  with  sharp  spines,  standing  out  singly  or  in  diverging  tufts 
of  two  or  three  from  the  bases  of  the  short  spurs  or  lateral  leaf 
shoots,  on  which  the  Ijell-shaped  flowers  are  produced,  singly 
or  in  pairs,  from  the  groups  of  rounded,  dccply-crcnated  y  ot  5- 
lobed  leaves.  The  Iniit  is  smaller  than  in  the  garden  kinds. 


but  is  often  of  giood  ItanNHir;  it  is  generally  hairy,  but  in  one 
variety  smooth,  ccnutltutlag  the  Jt.  Uta-<rispa  of  writers;  the 
colour  is  usually  green,  but  plants  arc  occasionally  met  with 
having  de^  purple  lN:rrics.    The  gooseberry  is  indigenous  in 

Europe  and  UL-sicrii  Asia,  growing  naluridly  in  alpint-  ihukets 
and  rocky  wouds  in  the  lower  country,  fruui  I'tiiiKe  eastward, 
perhaps  far  as  the  Himalaya.  In  Britain  it  is  often  tuund  in 
copses  and  hedgerows  and  about  old  ruins,  but  has  been  so  long 
a  plant  of  cultivation  that  it  is  dillicull  to  decide  upon  its  claim 
to  a  place  in  the  native  tlora  of  the  island.  Common  as  it  is  now 
on  some  of  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Alps  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy, 
it  is  uncertain  whether  the  iUNnaas  wens  acquainted  with  the 
gooseberry,  though  it  may  poiiibiy  be  attuded  t»  in  a  vague 
passage  of  FUnyi  the  hot  sununen  of  Italy,  In  andeni  times  aa 
at  present,  would  be  unfavourable  to  its  cidlivaiioa.  Abundant 
in  Germany  and  France,  it  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
grown  there  in  the  middle  ages,  though  the  wild  fruit  was  held 
in  sonve  eslctm  tiieiliciiiallv  icr  the  cuciIihr  pruJ^e'^ie^  <if  its  acid 
juice  in  fevtr.^,  while  ibe  ohi  l'.nKl;>h  name.  Fi\:-h,rTy,  still 
surviving  in  some  provincial  di,.leas,  imiicau-s  thai  it  was 
similarly  valued  in  Britain,  where  it  was  planted  in  gardens 
at  a  comparativTly  early  period.  William  Turner  describes  the 
go<>scl>crry  in  bis  Uerbaii,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  161J1 
century,  and  a  few  yean  later  it  is  mentioned  in  one  of  Thomas 
Tusser's  quainl  rhymes  as  an  ordinary  object  of  garden  ciJture. 
Improved  varieties  were  (wofaably  first  raised  by  the  skilful 
gardeners  of  Holland,  whose  name  for  the  fruit,  Kruubak,  may 
have  been  esuly  corrupted  into  the  present  Bn^h  vernacular 
word.*  Towards  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  the  gooscbcr^ 
became  a  favourite  object  <A  cottage-horticulture,  especially  ?n 
Laricashiri',  where  the  working  cotton-spinners  ha\e  raised 
numerous  varie'.ii^s  truni  seed,  their  elTorts  having  been  chiefly 
direeled  to  iiu  reasinK  the  size  of  the  iruit.  (  )i  the  rnai-y  hundred 
sorts  enumerated  in  reteni  h<jr:  iculi  ural  w  orks,  lew  pei  hai>>  equal 
in  flavour  some  of  the  older  denizens  ol  the  fruit  garden,  such 
as  the  "  old  rough  red  "  and  "  liairy  ajnb«r."  i  he  climate  of 
the  British  Islands  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  bring  the  go4>se- 
berry  to  perfection,  and  it  may  bis  grown  successfully  even  in 
the  most  northern  parts  of  Scotland;  indeed,  the  flavour  of  the 
fiuit  is  said  to  improve  with  increasing  latitude.  In  Norway 
even,  the  bush  Houiishes  in  ^dens  on  the  west  coast  nearly  up 
to  the  Arctic  circle,  and  it  is  found  wild  as  far  north  as 
The  dry  summers  of  the  French  and  German  plains  are  less 
suited  to  i: ,  t  hough  it  is  grejwn  in  so;ne  hibv  districts  with  tolerable 
sucees.s.  1  he  goos^Try  lu  the  iuulh  ul  England  will  grow  well 
ill  Lool  situations,  and  may  be  sometimes  seen  in  gardens  near 
Louduii  uuuiii>t>mg  under  the  partial  shade  of  apple  trees,  but 
in  the  north  it  needs  full  exposure  to  the  sun  to  bring  the  fruit 
to  perfection.  It  will  succeed  in  almost  any  50;!.  but  prefers  a 
rich  loam  or  black  alluvium,  and,  though  naturally  a  plant  of 
raiher  dry  places,  will  do  well  in  moist  lan<l,  if  drained. 

The  varieties  are  most  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  planted 
in  the  autumn,  which  root  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  years  form 
good  ^ruit-bcaring  bushes.  Much  dilBerence  ot  opinion  prevails 
regarding  the  mode  of  pruning  this  valuable  shrub ;  it  is  probable 
that  in  difTerent  situations  it  may  require  varying  treatment. 
The  iruit  being  borne  on  the  lateral  spurs,  and  on  the  shoots  of 
the  last  year,  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  shorten  the  side  branches 
ill  trie  «i:iier,  bt;ore  the  buds  bcjtln  to  exyi.md,  -omc  reduce  the 
longer  leading  shoots  at  the  same  lime,  while  others  prefer  lo 
nip  off  the  ends  of  these  In  the  summer  wbik  they  are  still 

'The  first  part  of  the  word  h.is  boon  usu  ill>  tre.ucd  as  an  ety- 
rnttl<i«»cal  corruption  either  of  Oiu  Diilch  word  or  the  allictl  (".er. 
.Vrii.'c  ^'  ^•^■f^,  or  of  the  earlier  forms  <if  the  Kr.  groseilie.  The  .Wu." 
t,n%iuh  Diilionary  takes  the  obvioii.'*  derivation  from  "  goose  "  and 
"  b«ny  "  OB  probable;  "  the  ground*  on  which  pUnts  and  fruits 
have  received  names  aMociatinft  them  with  animals  are  »o  cotnnionly 
inexplieablo,  tli.it  the  want  t>(  .ipprofiriatencjift  in  the  meaning  affordr' 
no  suttieient  Rround  for  assuming  that  the  word  i*  an  etymoio>;iiint 
c-orrm»tion."  Skeat  (Elym.  OhI.,  lf)<)«)  connects  the  Frem  h,  Dutch 
and  German  words,  and  find*  the  origin  in  the  M.H.G.  irw.  urling. 
crisped,  applied  here  to  the  hair»  on  the  fruii.  The  Frrnrh  word 
was  btlMiaed  as  friMtidersB  and  confused  with  gnttiu,  thick,  fat. 
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succulent.   WlwB  lufe  fnitt  is  desired,  plenty  of 
be  supplied  to  the  roots,  ond  the  greater  portJoii  of  the  berries 

picked  off  while  still  snsU.  If  Standards  aie  desired,  the  goose- 
berry may  be  with  advantage  grafted  or  budded  on  slocks  of 
some  other  species  of  Ribet,  R.  dureum,  the  ornii.iu  nLal  golden 
currant  of  the  flower  garden,  answi-riiig  well  for  the  [>urix>sc.  The 
giiint  gfxtscbcrrics  of  the  Lant::uliirL'  "  fanciers  "  are  obtained 
by  the  careful  culture  of  varieties  specially  raised  with  this 
object,  the  growth  being  encouraged  by  abundant  manuring,  and 
the  removal  of  all  but  a  very  few  berries  from  each  plant.  Single 
gooseberries  of  nearly  2  uz.  in  weight  have  been  occasionally 
ttfaiUted;  but  the  oioduoe  of  such  faadful  boiticultun  is 
WeamSfy  iadfU.  Tm  bmhes  «t  times  suffer  undi  fhxit  the 
lavages  of  the  cstefpfllan  of  the  gooseberry  or  magpie  moth. 
Abraxas  gnsudanala,  wiilcfc  often  strip  the  bnmdws  of  leaves 
in  tlw  early  summer,  if  not  destroyed  before  the  mischief  is 
accomplished.  The  most  effectual  way  of  getting  rid  of  this 
pretty  but  destructive  insect  is  to  l™)k  over  each  bush  carefully, 
and  pick  off  the  larvae  by  hand;  when  larfjcr  they  may  be 
shaken  off  by  striking  the  branches,  liui  l:v  : i'..ii  linu  ihi  iK-rni 
U  generally  done — the  eggs  arc  l.iid  on  the  leaves  of  the  previous 
season.  Equally  annoying  in  some  years  is  the  smaller  larva 
of  the  V-moth,  Halias  vanarut,  which  often  appears  in  great 
numbers,  and  is  not  so  readily  removed.  The  goooeba^  is 
sometunes  attadLcd  by  the  grub  of  the  gooaebeny  sa«l|y, 
Ntmatia  ribetH,  of  which  several  broods  apfwai  in  the  oomse  of 
tlie  spring  and  sununcr,  and  are  very  destructlwB.  Ibe  grubs 
bury  themselves  in  the  ground  to  pass  into  tlie  pupal  state; 
thr  firil  l>r(K)d  of  flies,  hatched  just  as  the  bushes  are  cominp  into 
leaf  in  the  spring,  lay  their  eRgs  on  the  lower  side  of  the  leaves, 
where  the  small  greenish  larvae  soon  after  emerge.  For  the 
destrut  tion  of  the  first  broods  it  h,is  licen  ri-commcndcd  to  syringe 
the  bushes  with  tar-watcr;  perhaps  a  very  weak  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  might  prove  more  effective.  The  powdered  rra>t 
of  white  hellebore  is  said  to  destroy  both  this  grub  and  ihc 
caterpillars  of  the  gooseberry  moth  and  \'-molh;  infusion  of 
foxglove,  and  tobscm-watcr,  aia  likewise  tried  by  some  growers. 
U  the  fallen  leavts  an  canftdtyienoved  from  the  giouiKl  in  the 
autumn  and  burnt,  and  tlie  sufaoeof  thesoA  tazned  over  with 
the  fork  or  spade,  moat  «ggs  and  cfaqnalids  wiO  be  destroyed. 

The  goosci)crry  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  by  the 
early  settlers,  and  in  ^nt-.u-  irt.s  i  f  New  England  large  quantities 
of  the  green  fruit  are  |)ro<luted  and  sold  for  cuUnary  use  in  the 
towiK,  but  the  excessive  heat  of  the  American  summer  is  not 
adapted  for  the  healthy  maturation  of  the  berries,  especially  of 
the  English  varieties.  Perhaps  if  some  of  these,  or  those  raised 
in  the  country,  could  be  croissed  with  one  of  the  indigenous 
^ecics,  kinds  might  be  obtained  better  fitted  for  American 
conditions  of  culttite,  although  the  gooseberry  docs  not  readily 
hybridiBe.  The  attadcs  of  the  Amertean  gooseberry  mildew 

iiave  laigdy  con- 
tributed to  the 
failure  of  the  crop 
in  America. 

Occasion.dly  the 
gooseberry  is  at- 
tacked by  the 
fungus  till  recently 
called  .1  cc  id i  u  m 
Grossulariac, 
which  forms  little 
cups  with  while 
torn  edges  clus- 
tered together  on 
icdc^  spou  on 
the  leaves  or  fruits 
(fig.  i).  It  has 
recently  been  dis- 
covered that  the 
Spores  contained  in  these  cups  will  not  reproduce  tlie  disease  on 
the  goosebcrr>',  but  infect  species  of  Carex  (sedges)  on  which 
they  ptoduoe  a  fungus  of  a  totally  dUlerent  appearaaca.  Ilib  i 


GOOSEBERRY 


Fta.  I. — A  Fui'.^;al  DivM-^' of  the  GoiJubHlJ) 

[Aectdium  Grossulariae.) 

I.  Leaf  showing  patches  of  duster-cups  on 
surface;  a.  Fruit,  showiag  sane;  3,  Chistcr- 


staga  ia  the  life-histoiy  of  the  parasite  gives  its  name  to  the 
irinle  Amgus,  so  that  it  is  now  known  as  Puccinia  Printsheimitma. 
Both  uredospores  and 
leleulvspores  are  formed 

on  the  sedge,  and  the 
latter  live  through  the 
winter  and  produce  the 
disease  on  tlie  goose- 
berry in  thesaoceeding 
year.  In  cases  where 
the  disease  proves 
troublesome  the  ssdges 
in  the  neigbboorhood 
should  be  destroyed. 

A  much  more  pre- 
valent dise.i.se  is  that 
caused  by  Micro- 
s  pli'M-ria  CiTossulariae. 
This  is  a  mildew  grow- 
ing on  the  surface  of 
the  leaf  and  sending 
suckers  into  the  epi- 
dermis. The  white 

myceliurn  gives  the  wnmOmmjUmATmiMtM  Urn  Dimm. 
leaves  of  the  plant  tim  ^pmrntm^OoAwvA  ft  co. 
appcaianoe  of  havhig  Flo.«.-<koMbetTy  Mildew (Afiwi^irfa 

been  whitewashed        ,    ,  GroituUuuu.) 

(fie    2)     Numerous  the  fungus;  2, 

\ng.   2),    •numerous  p^^^j-g^^ji^^       perUhecium  (X75);  the 

vvh:te  spores  are  pro- ^nd  of  one  of  its  numerous  appendages 
dui  ed  in  the  summer  is  shown  more  highly  magnified  {Xyoo) 
which  are  able  to  ger- >»  3, 4t  Si  spore  sacs  {asci)  from  the;" 
m  i  n  a  I  e  immediately,  containing  spores  (X400). 

and  later  small  blackish  fruits  (perithecia)  are  produced  that  [ 
uninjured  through  the  winter  iilicnting  the  spores  they  ooMafn 
in  the  spring, 
which  infect  the 
young  developing 
leaves  of  the 
bush.  In  bad 
cases  the  plants 
are  greatly  in- 
jured but  fre- 
quently little 
harm  is  done. 
.Xttackcd  plants 
should  be  sprayed 
with  potassium 
sulphide. 

An  allied  fun- 
gus, Sfkanntktea 
mors-uvae,  of 
m<^ch  greater  vir^ 
ulcnce,  has  re- 
cently appeared  in 
Englanil.  causing 
the  disease  known 
as  "  .\merican 
gooseberry  mil- 
dew ■'  (fig,  ja).  In 
the ni.iin  ihc  mode 
of  at  1. 11  k  :s  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the 
last  ■  mentuxMd, 
but  not  fli4y  aie 
the  leaves  at- 
tacked, but  the  b/i 
tips  of  the  young  ^ 
shoots  and  the  E1G.3A.— American Gooae!henyMiMew(Moif<- 
olkeea  mort-ufM).   Plant  with  Isavos  SM  finilt 


fruits  become 


attacked  by  the  fungus. 


covered    by  the 
cobweb-like  mycelium,  the  attack  frequently  resulting  in  the 
death  of  the  shoots  and  the  deatmctioa  of  the  fruits.  After  a 
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time  the  mycelium  becomes  rusty  brown  and  produces  the 
winter  form  of  the  funfius.  Through  the  winter  the  shoots 
arc  coviTi-ii  thirkly  with  i\ic  brown  mycelium  and  in  the  spring 
the  spores  contained  in  the  pt'rithecia  germinate  and  start  the 
iiifection  anew,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Europ<;an  mildew.  This 
fungus  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  legislation,  and  when  it 
appears  in  a  district  strong  repressire  measures  are  called  for. 
In  bad  cues  the  attacked  buahes  should  be  destroyed,  while  in 
mihbr  ittadu  beqaent  ^pnybiK  «tth  potassium  sulphide  and 
tbe  pruoing  off  and  immediate  dertnietloo  tqr  fire  of  all  the 
young  shoots  showing  tbe  mildew  shotdd  be  resorted  to. 

The  Kooscberry,  when  ripe,  yields  a  fine  wine  by  the  fermenta- 
tion of  the  juice  with  water  and  sugar,  the  resulting  sparkling 
liquor  relaininR  much  of  the  flavour  of  the  frui-..  By  similarly 
treating  the  juice  of  the  green  fruit,  picked  jusi  bttore  it  ripens, 
an  cflervescing  wine  is  produced,  nearly  resembling  some  kind.s 
of  champagne,  and,  when  skilfully  prepared,  far  superior  to 


much  of  the  liquor'  sold  nnder  tbat  name.  Brandy  has  been 
made  from  ripe  goosebenica  by  iGBtiOatiaii;  by  exposing  the 
juke  witb  sufsr  to  the  acetous  fenneutation  a  good  vinegar 
maybeobtaiMd.  Hie goosAcny,wbeapeifectbri|pe, contains 
m  luge  qnanti^  oC  aagar,  diost  abondant  fai  tbe  red  and  amber 
varieties;  in  the  former  it  amounts  to  from  6  to  upwards  of 
8%.    The  acidity  of  the  fruit  is  chiefly  due  to  malic  at  ii! 

Several  other  species  of  the  sul>-genus  producr  ci'.iljle  fruit, 
though  none  have  ;us  yet  been  brought  under  iirumi;:  i:ul'.  ure. 
Among  them  may  be  noticed  R.  oxy<utinlhoi4r^  .ind  R.  Cynosihiti, 
abundant  in  Canada  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  R.  pacile,  common  along  the  Alkghany  range.  The 
group  B  a  widely  distributed  one  in  the  north  temperate  MM:,--* 
one  species  is  found  in  Euitpe  estcading  to' the  Caucasus  sod 
Natb  A&fca  (Adas  MooutabiB),  live  occur  In  Asia  and  nbeteen 
in  Noctb  Anerfca,  tbe  ntage  wtendtng  aootbwuds  to  Mesxo 
and  Guatemala. 

GOOTY,  a  town  and  hill  fortress  in  southern  India,  in  the 
Anantapur  district  of  Madras,  48  m.  E.  of  Bellary.  Pop.  (1001) 
968  J.  The  town  i.*;  .surrounded  by  :i  circle  of  rocky  hills,  coniiected 
by  a  wall.  On  the  highe?,!  of  thc-yc  st.intis  the  citadel,  Jioo  ft. 
above  sca-leve!  und  icxxd  ft.  Libove  the  surrounding  country. 
Here  was  the  stronghold  of  Morari  Kao  Ghorpade,  a  famous 
Mahratta  warrior  and  ally  of  the  English,  who  wis  uitiniatcly 
Starved  into  surrender  by  Hayder  Ali  in  1775. 

GOPHER  {Testudo  polyfhemus),  the  only  living  representative 
on  tbe  North  Amerifatn  continent  of  tbe  genus  Takiio  of  tbe 
fandly  TuHMtUae  at  had  tortdses;  it  oocuia  m  tbe  aotttb- 
easten  parts  of  the  United  States^  from  Florida  b  tte  soutb  to 
tbe  river  Savannah  in  the  north.  Its  carapace,  which  b  oblong 
and  remarkably  compressed,  measures  from  13-18  in.  in  extreme 
length,  the  shields  which  cover  it  being  grooved,  and  of  a  yellow- 
brown  colour.  It  is  characterized  by  the  shape  of  the  front  lobe 
of  the  plastron,  which  is  bent  upwards  and  extends  beyond  the 
carapace.  The  gopher  atjuunds  chiefly  in  the  forests,  but 
occasionally  visits  the  open  plains,  where  it  does  great  damage, 
especially  to  the  potato  crops,  on  which  it  feeds.  It  is  a  DOctnmal 
animal,  lemaiaing  ooaceated  by  day  in  its  deep  bnnow,  and 
eomlng  torlb  at  t^t  to  feed.  The  egg**  five  in  number,  almost 


round  and  i)  in.  in  diameter,  are  laid  b  a  separate  cavi^  near 
the  entrance.  The  flesh  of  the  gopher  or  mungofa,  as  it  u  aho 
called,  is  considered  excellent  catuig. 

The  name  "  gopher  "  is  more  commonly  applied  to  certain 
small  rodent  mammals,  particularly  the  ]x>ckel-goi)her. 

OdPPINGEN.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wurttem- 
berg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Fib,  22  m.  E.S.E.  of  Stuttgart  on 
the  railway  to  Fricdrichshafen.  Pop.  (1905)  20,87a  It  possesses 
a  castle  built,  partly  with  stones  from  the  ruined  castle  of  Hohen- 
staufen,  by  Duke  Christopber  of  Wttrttemberg  in  the  i6th  century 
and  now  used  as  puUk  offices,  tiw  Evangelical  churches,  a 
RonuB  CkdwBc  draidh,  a  nynafopM^  •  daisical  sduwi,  and  a 
modem  school.  The  manufactures  are  considerable  and  include 
linen  and  woollen  cloth,  leather,  glue,  paper  and  toys.  There  are 
machine  shops  and  tanneries  in  the  town.  Three  m.  N.  of  the 
town  arc  the  ruins  of  the  lasile  of  III ihcnsLaufen.  Gdppingen 
originally  belonged  to  the  house  of  Huhenstaufen,  and  in  1270 
came  into  possession  of  the  counts  of  Wtirttenibcrg.  It  was 
surrounded  by  walls  in  1 1 29,  and  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  after 
a  fire  in  1782. 

See  Pfciffer,  Btxhreibune  und  CeschickU  der  Stadt  Goppinten 
(1885). 

GORAKHFDR,  a  dty,  district  and  divisioo  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  Bfittih  India.  Tbe  dty  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 

of  the  river  Rapti.  Pop.  (1901)  64,148.  It  is  believed  to  bsvo 
been  founded  about  1400  a.d.    It  is  the  civil  headquarters  of  tbe 

distrir;  and  was  formerly  a  military  cantonment.  It  consists  of 
a  numlicr  of  adjacent  village  sites,  sometimes  separated  by 
cultivated  land,  .ind  niosL  oi  the  inhabitants  are  agriculturists. 

The  District  of  (ioK,\KUPCB  has  an  area  of  4535  sq.  m.  It 
lies  immediately  south  of  the  lower  Himalayan  slopes,  but  itself 
forms  a  portion  of  the  great  alluvial  plain.  Only  a  few  Mndhilht 
break  the  nunolony  of  iu  level  surface,  which  is,  however,  inter- 
sected by  nuoKKOUS  riven  studded  with  lakes  and  marshes.  In 
the  north  and  centre  dense  Incests  abound,  and  tbe  whole  cotutry 
has  a  verdant  appeanneb  Tbe  prindpslifvers  aie  tbe  Sapti, 
tbe  Gogra,  tbe  Gsffldak  and  Little  Gandak,  tbe  Knana,  tbe  KoUn, 
the  Ami  and  the  Gimghi.  Tigers  are  found  in  the  north,  and 
many  other  wild  animals  abound  throughout  the  district.  The 
lakes  are  well  slocked  with  fish.  The  district  is  not  subject  to 
very  intense  heal,  from  which  it  is  secured  by  its  vicinity  to  the 
hills  and  the  moi.siure  of  its  soil.  Dust -storms  arc  rare,  and  cool 
breezes  from  the  north,  rushing  down  the  gorges  of  the  Himalayas, 
succeed  each  short  interval  of  warm  weather.  The  climate  is, 
however,  relaxing.  I'he  southern  and  eastern  portions  are  as 
besltby  aa  most  paAs  of  the  province^  but  tbe  tani  and  tecsl- 
tiaets  are  still  subject  to  mslaria. 

Gautama  Buddha,  the  founder  of  the  religion  bearing  his  name, 
was  bom,  and  tBed—r  the  bnmidirirsof  tbe  district.  Fran  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century  tbe  country  was  tbe  scene  of  a  oon- 
tinuous  struggle  between  the  Bhars  and  their  .\r>'an  antagonists, 
the  Rathors,  .About  000  the  Domhatars  or  military  Brahmans 
appeared,  and  expelled  the  Rathors  from  the  town  of  Goraklipur, 
but  they  also  were  .soon  driven  b.ick  by  other  invaders.  During 
the  15th  and  i6th  centuries. after  the  <listrjct  had  been  desolated 
by  incessant  war,  the  descendants  of  the  various  conquerors  held 
parts  of  the  territory,  and  each  seems  to  have  lived  quite  isolated, 
as  no  bridges  or  roads  attest  any  intercourse  with  each  other. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  t6th  century  Mussulmans  occuiMed 
Gonkbpur  town,  but  tbqr  Interiieml  very  little  with  tbe  district, 
and  allowed  it  to  be  oontrbDed  by  tbe  natTve  miss.  In  tbe 
middle  of  tbe  i8thcentttryaf(niirid«biefoe,tbeBanjaiaa&OBtbe 
west,  90  weakened  the  power  of  tbe  rajas  that  they  could  not  resist 
the  fiscal  exactions  of  the  Oudh  ofTicials,  who  plundered  the 
country  to  a  great  extent.  The  district  formed  jiarl  of  the 
territory  ceded  by  Oudh  to  the  British  under  the  treaty  of  i8oi. 
During  the  Mutiny  it  was  lost  for  a  short  time,  but  under  the 
friendly  Gurkhas  the  rebels  were  driven  out.  The  population  in 
1001  was  2,057,074,  showing  a  decrease  of  3%  in  the  decade. 
The  ilistrict  is  traversed  by  the  main  line  and  several  branches  of 
the  Bengal  &  Nortb-Westem  railway,  and  the  Gandak,  tbe  Gogra 
and  the  Rapti  ne  navigable. 
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The  Division  has  an  area  of  9534  iq.  m.  The  population  in 
1901  mu  6M$fii^i  giving  an  avenfe  deaiity  of  664  persons  per 
■q.  BL,  bong  mote  than  one  to  msy  acre,  and  the  hii^icst  for 
aiqr  buge  tnct  in  Indk. 

'  GORAI*  the  natirc  nime  «f  a  mall  flkaalqna  toagh-haircd 
and  cytnuhical-lionied  nmttant  daaied  b  the  same  group  as  the 

chamois.  ScicntificAlIy  this  .mimal  is  known  as  Uroiragus  (or 
Cemas)  gord;  and  the  native  name  is  now  employed  as  the 
designation  of  nil  the  other  members  of  the  sami -^'i-iius.  In 
addition  to  certain  pcculiariti»"s  in  the  form  of  the  ^kliil,  gorali 
are  t  hietly  distinguish!  li  from  Hcruws  li/.r.)  by  not  possessing  a 
gland  below  the  eye,  nor  a  corres]>onding  dejjression  in  the  skull. 
Several  si>eties  arc  known,  ranging  from  the  Himalaya  to  Burma, 
Tibet  and  North  China.  Of  these,  the  two  Himalayan  gorals 
(C.  |«n«f  and  U.  bedfordi)  are  iLsually  found  in  SUaU  parties,  but 
leas  commonly  in  pairs.  They  generaily  frequent  gmaqr  hills,  or 
rocky  ground  dotbed  with  foreat;  in  ina  weather  feeding  only 
in  the  mornloci  and  evenbifB,  but  when  the  akjr  is  dondy  grazing 
throughout  the  day. 

GORAMY,  or  ('i01"ramy  (Oiphromenus  olfdx),  reputed  to  be  one 
of  the  bcsl-llavoured  fresh.sa'.er  tishes  in  the  East  Indian  archi- 
pelago. Its  original  h'Ui.t  i>  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo  and  several 
other  East  Indian  islaiid.s.  but  thence  it  has  been  transported  to 
and  acclimatized  in  IVriang.  Malacca,  Mauritius  .ind  even 
Cayenne.   Beingan almost  omnivorous  fish  ami  tenacious  of  life, 


Goramy. 


it  teems  to  recommend  itself  particularly  for  accUmatintion  in 
Other  tmpkal  countijee;  and  specimens  kept  in  captivity  become 
as  tune  aa  caips.  It  attains  the  siae  el  a  Uttfit  tuibot.  Its 
^ape  is  flat  and  short,  the  body  covered  with  large  scales;  the 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  provided  with  numerous  spines,  and 
the  ventral  fins  produced  into  long  filaments.  Like  Aiuibas. 
the  climhir.^  perch,  it  poMcseefl  a  auprabnndiial  accessory 

respiratory  organ. 

g6RBERS[X)RP,  a  village  and  climatic  health  resort  of 
Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Silesia,  romantically 
situated  in  a  deep  and  well-woo<lcd  valley  of  the  Waldenburg 
range,  1900  ft.  above  the  sea,  60  m.  S.W.  of  Breslau  by  the 
railway  to  Friedland  and  3  m.  from  the  Austrian  frontier.  Pop. 
700.  It  has  four  large  sanatoria  fair  coaBUmjptivGa,  the  earliest  of 
whidi  was  founded  m  1854  by  Berauuia  Brdmar  (iSatf-iSSQ). 

aOUODVCan^hicalkingofBritahi.  He  gave  hie  kingdom 
away  during  his  lifetime  to  hie  two  sons,  Ferrez  and  Porrex. 
The  two  quarrelled  and  the  younger  slabbed  the  elder.  Their 
mother,  loving  the  latter  most,  avenged  his  de.ith  by  munlering 
her  son,  and  the  people,  horrified  at  her  art,  nvolted  and 
murdered  both  hi  r  and  King  C.orboduc.  7"his  UrlthI  «as  the 
subject  of  the  earliest  regular  F^nglish  iruK'-'iy  which  in  1561 
was  playe<l  before  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  Inner  Temple  hall. 
It  was  written  by  Thomas  .Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurst  and 
Thomas  Norton  in  collaboration.  Under  the  title  of  Carbodue  it 
was  published  first  very  corruptly  in  tifis,  and  in  lieltcr  fonn  as 
Tke  Tragedy    Pemx  and  Pcnex  in  1570^ 

60RGHAX0V.  or  GoaTCRAXorT,  a  noUe  RuMian' family, 
descended  from  Michael  Vsevolodovich,  prince  of  Chernigov, 
who,  in  1 146.  was  lussassinaled  by  the  Mongols.  PwNCE  Andbey 
IVAMi\  :(  n  (1-6.S-1855),  general  in  the  Ruhsi.m  army,  took  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  final  campaigns  against  Na.polcon. 
Aleuudck  Ivanovigh  (1769-iSas},  served  with  distiiKtion 


under  his  relative  Suvarov  in  the  Turkish  Wars,  and  took  part 
as  a  general  officer  in  the  Italian  and  Swiss  operations  of  1799, 
and  in  the  war  ageinat  Napolctm  in  Poland  in  i8o(>-i8o7  (battle 
of  HeOsben^.  Pxnt  DioxiiBViai  (1790-1868)  served  under 
Kamenskl  and  KutttSOV  in  the  campaign  agaiBBt  Turkey,  and 
afterw-ards  against  1'tance  In  1813-1814.  In  i8eo  he  suppiessed 
an  insurrection  in  the  Caucasus,  for  which  service  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  mjijor-gcneral.  In  :828-i829  he  fought  under 
Witlgen.slein  against  the  Turks,  won  an  action  at  Aidos,  and 
signed  llie  treaty  of  peace  at  .\drianoplc.  In  i8jQ  he  was  made 
governor  oi  Eastern  Siberia,  and  in  1851  retired  into  f)rivate 
Ufe.  When  the  ("rimeaxi  War  broke  out  he  offered  his  services 
to  the  emperor  Nicholas,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  general  of 
the  VI.  army  corps  in  the  Crimea.  He  commanded  tbe  Covpe 
in  the  battles  of  Alma  and  Inkcrmao.  He  .retired  In  1855  and 
died  at  Moscow,  on  the  xSth  of  Alacch  186& 

Primcb  MtKHKCL  HmtMtsnsM  (x795-t86t),  brother  ot  the 
last  named,  entered  theltuiflhui  amy  in  1807  and  took  part 
in  the  campaigns  against  Penm  in  1810,  and  in  1812-1815 
against  France.  During  the  Ru&so-Turkish  War  of  iSjS-iS?9 
he  was  [ircscnt  at  the  sieges  of  Silistria  and  Shumla.  After 
being  anpmiitcd,  in  1.S30,  a  gcueial  oiJicer,  he  was  preseiil  in  the 
campaign  in  I'olinii.  and  was  wounded  al  the  battle  of  Grochow, 
on  the  2}[h  of  I  cliruurv  1.^31.  He  also  distinguished  himsell 
at  the  battle  of  Ostroleuka  and  at  the  taking  of  Warsaw.  For 
t  hese  s<-rviccs  he  was  promoted  to  the  tank  of  lieutenant  -generaL 
In  1846  he  was  nominated  military  goverobir  of  Warsaw.  In 
1849  he  commanded  tbe  Russian  artillery  in  the  war  ageinit  the 
Hungarians*  and  in  1853  he  visited  London  aa  a  representative 
of  the  Rtts^n  arpiy  at  tbe  funeral  of  the  ddte  of  Wdlhigton. 
At  this  time  he  was  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  Russian  army  and 
adjutant-gcncntl  to  the  tsar.  Upon  Russia  declaring  war 
against  Turkey  in  1S50,  he  w,is  appointed  c rrnniinder  in-chief 
of  the  troops  which  occupied  Moldavia  and  Wallai  liia.  In  1854 
he  crossed  the  Danube  and  besieged  Silistria,  but  was  superseded 
in  April  by  Prince  Pa.skevich,  who,  however,  resigned  on  the  8th 
of  June,  when  Gorchakov  resumed  the  command.  In  July 
the  siege  of  Silistria  was  raised,  and  the  Russian  armies  recrassed 
the  Duiube;  in  August  they  withdrew  to  Russia.  In  1855  he 
was  appointed  commandet-io-chief  of  the  RusMan  fotces  in  the 
Crimea  in  place  of  Prince  lleoshikov.  Gordiakiov'a  defence  of 
Sevastopol,  and  final  ntnat  to  tbe  northern  part  «f  the  town, 
which  he  conlaraed  to  defend  till  peace  was  signed  in  Paris,  were 
conducted  with  skill  and  energy.  In  1856  he  was  appointed 
governor-general  of  Poland  in  succession  to  Prince  Pa^Levich. 
Ill'  died  at  W  arsaw  uii  the  30th  of  .Ma>'  1S61,  and  waa  buiied, 

in  aci  iirciancc  Witli  his  own  wish,  al  Si.vasto[ioL 

I'mvCK  li<iKCSiAX(>V,  Al-KXAM))  S<  M  IKIIAI LU  VICII  (  I  70S- 1 883) , 

Ku.ssian  statesman,  cousin  of  Princes  Petr  and  Mikhail  Gorchakov, 
was  born  on  the  i6lh  of  July  1708,  and  was  educated  at  the 
lyceum  of  Tsarskoyc  Selo,  where  he  had  the  poet  Pushkin  as  a 
school  fellow.  He  became  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  Icamt 
to  speak  and  write  in  French  with  facility  and  elegance.  Pushkin 
in  one  of  his  poems  deicribed  young  Gorchakov  as  "  Fortune'* 
favoured  son,"  and  predicted  hbittoeeas.  On  leavfang  the  Lyceum 
Gorchakov  entered  the  foreign  office  under  Count  Neasdrode. 
I  lis  first  diplomatic  work  of  importance  was  the  negotiation  of  a 
marriage  between  the  grand  duchess  Olga  and  the  crown  prince 
C  lurles  of  Wurttcmberg.  He  remained  al  ."^tutlgan  lor  some 
years  us  Kus.sian  minister  and  conlidential  adviser  oi  the  crown 
princess.  lie  t'orctold  the  outbreak  of  '.be  revolutionary  spirit 
in  Germany  an<l  /Vu-stria,  and  was  credited  with  counselling  the 
abdication  of  Ferdinand  in  favour  of  Francis  Joseph.  When  the 
German  confederation  was  re-established  in  1850  in  place  of  tbe 
parliament  of  I'rankfort,  Gorcliakov  was  appointed  Rusaian 
minister  to  the  diet.  It  was  here  that  he  fiat  met  Prince 
Bismaidi,  with  whom  he  formed  a  frieiwMiflp  which  was  after- 
wards renewed  at  St  Petenlnug.  The  emperor  Nicbdaa  iMUld 
that  his  ambassador  at  Vienna,  Baron  Meycndorff,  was  not  a 
svni|);i:hcl;i;  instrument  fur  carrying  out  his  schemes  in  the  East. 
He  therefore  transferred  Gorchakov  to  Vienna,  where  the  latter 
remained  through  the  critical  period  of  the  Crimean  War. 
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Gurch.ikov  pcrrcivc<l  that  Russian  deaijrti^  aK^iiii.-i  iurkt)'. 
SUpporU-d  l)y  tirual  lirilain  ami  Kranct.  were  impractitablc. 
and  he  cuuruiclled  Ru:i>iia  to  muke  iiu  mure  useless  sa(rit;<;es, 
but  to  accept  the  hoses  of  a  pacilication.  At  ihc  samt-  tinu-. 
although  he  attended  the  Paris  conference  of  i^st,  he  purposely 
abstained  from  affixing  hi&  signature  to  the  treaty  of  peace  after 
that  of  Count  Orlov,  Russia's  chief  representative.  For  the  time, 
Iwwiever,  be  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  Alexander  11. , 
Roocmmng  the  iriadom  ud  coonge  whkii  Gotchekov  had 
eifaibited,  appointed  faiai  aiitijtter  of  tendga  affain  fa  place  ci 
Count  Nesselrode.  Not  long  after  his  accession  to  office  Gorcha- 
kov  issued  a  circular  to  the  foreign  powers,  in  which  he  announced 
that  Russia  proposed,  for  interna!  rtasvjns.  to  keep  lier^cli  as 
free  as  JJOSSibtc  from  complicati0D4>  abroaii,  aiul  iie  aiided  the 
ni)w  hislaric  phrase,  "  La  Russit  ne  boude  pdi,-  lUf  ir  n-Liu-ilU ." 
During  the  Polish  insurrection  Gorchtkov  rebuiied  the  su^jjt.-.- 
tions  of  Great  Britain,  Aiistr;a  and  France  fur  asMUiKing  the 
aeveniies  emjiloyed  in  quelling  it,  and  he  cdpccialiy  acrid 
ID  his  replies  to  Earl  Russell's  despatches.  In  July  i86j 
Goichakov  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  Russian  empire 
eipwmly  in  reward  inr  Ins  tjold  diplomatic  attitude  towards  an 
faidigiiant  Europe.  The  appointment  ma  hailed  with  eothuaiasm 
m  Ruria,  and  at  that  Junctiwe  Ttlnoe  CbaaoeHotr  Goichakov 
was  unqaestiooably  the  most  powerful  minister  b  Europe. 
An  approckrmcnt  now  began  between  the  courts  of  Ru^ia  and 

l'ruHs:a;  and  in  (jurcliakov  sjiioolhrd  the  way  fur  the 

artupatiuii  u(  flolstein  by  lllc  Fcdctiil  Iruopi.  Hub  accuied 
equally  ia\ouraule  to  Austria  and  Prus&ia,  but  it  was  the  latter 
|X)wer  which  gained  all  the  substantial  advantages;  and  when 
the  conflict  arose-  between  Austria  and  Prussia  in  i8^6,  Russia 
remained  neutral  and  permitted  Prussia  to  reap  the  fruits  and 
establish  her  supremacy  in  Germany.  When  the  Franco-German 
War  of  1870-71  broke  out  Ruiaia  answered  for  the  neutrality 
of  Austria.  An  attempt  was  made  to  form  an  anti-Prussian 
coalition,  but  it  failed  in  ooaacqunceaf  the  oocdial  understanding 
between  the  German  and  Russian  dnncdiotft.  In  icturn  for 
Russia's  service  in  preventing  the  aid  «f  AUBIlfa  from  being 
given  to  France,  Gorchakov  looked  to  Bfsmarck  for  diplomatic 

support  ip  thi'  Kaslern  Quesfio.-i.  and  lie  received  an  instalment 
of  the  expected  iUfiport  when  he  successtully  denounced  the 
Black  Sea  clauses  of  t  he  treaty  ol  Paris.  This  was  justly  resanlcd 
by  him  as  an  important  service  to  his  country  and  one  01  the 
triur:iphs  of  his  career,  and  he  hopeii  ic»  oluaiii  further  successes 
with  the  assistance  of  Germany,  but  the  cordial  nlaticjns  bet  wccn 
the  cabinets  of  St  Petersburg  and  Berlin  did  not  subsist  much 
longer.  In  1875  Bismarck  wa<!  !;ii<!prrtrd  of  a  design  of  again 
attacking  France,  and  Gotdtakuv  gave  him  to  understand,  in  a 
way  which  was  not  meant  to  be  oficnaive,  but  wliicb  roused  the 
German  chancdior'a  Indignation,  that  Riinift  would  oppose  any 
such  scheme.  The  tension  thus  jmodmced  between  the  two 
statesmen  was  increased  by  the  politiol  cnmidlcations  of  1875- 

1S7S  •  I  I  l:-easlerii  Europe,  vvhic!i  tx->;aii  willi  the  Hcc/e- 
goviniar!  insurrection  and  culini]iated  at  the  Perlili  culi(ircss. 
Gorchakov  hojicd  to  utilize  the  coni[)Iirations  i:i  such  a  Wisy  as 
to  recover,  vsiiliout  war,  the  ixirtion  ot  Hcssarabia  reded  by  the 
,  treaty  of  Paris,  but  he  mon  lost  control  of  events,  and  the 
Slavophil  agitation  produre<l  thi'  Rus&o-Turkish  campaign  of 
1877-78.  By  the  preliminary  jjcace  of  San  Stcfano  the 
Slavophil  aspirations  seemed  to  be  realized,  but  the  stipulations 
of  that  peace  were  considerably  modified  by  the  congress  of 
Berlin  (lith  Jane  to  ijth  July  i878),atwluclitkoagedcbanceUor 
held  nominally  the  post  of  first  plenipotentiary,  but  left  to  the 
second  plenipotentiary,  Count  Shuvalov,  not  only  the  task  o{ 
defending  Russian  interests,  but  also  the  responsibility  and 

odium  for  tlie  concessions  which  Russia  h.id  I<i  make  to  Great 
Britain  and  Austria.  He  had  the  satisfaetiun  uf  it-dng  the  lost 
|>ortion  of  Bessarabia  restored  to  his  country  by  the  Berlin 

treaty,  but  at  the  eL>st  uf  ^'reater  sacrihces  than  he  anticipated, 
.^fler  the  congress  he  continued  to  hold  the  [KJSt  of  minister  fur 
foreign  affairs,  but  lived  chic-tiy  abroad,  and  resigned  formally  in 
iSfts,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  M.  de  Gicrs.  He  died  at  Baden- 
Baden  on  the  ittb  o{  March  1883.   Prince  Gorchakov  devoted 


himself  entirely  to  lorcigD  affairs,  and  look  iio  port,  in  ibc  great 
internal  teforirts  of  Alexander  II.  s  reign.  As  a  diplomatist  he 
displayed  many  brilliant  qualitie&^adroitness  in  nef^tiation, 
ineisiveness  in  argument  and  ehpance  in  style.  His  statesman- 
ship, though  marred  occasionally  by  personal  vanity  and  love 
of  popular  applause,  was  far-seeing  and  prudent.  In  the  latter 
l>art  of  his  career  his  main  object  was  to  raise  the  prestige  of 
Russia  by  undoing  the  results  Of  the  Crimean  War,  and  it  may 
iairly  be  said  that  he  in  great  nwasuie  Buoceeded.    <D.  M.  W.) 

QORDUli,  or  Gomnunxs.  the  name  of  .three  Roman 
emperois.  Tbe  first,  Marcus  Antonius  Gordianus  Semp'onianus 
Romantis  Africanus  (a.d.  159-238),  an  extremely  wealthy  man, 

\\as  descended  from  the  Cir-icdh  and  Tr.ij.in,  while  his  wife  uas 
the  gtcal-granddau^hler  of  Aiilomauii  I'ius-  While  he  gainc<l 
unbounded  popuhiritc  by  his  magnificent  games  and  shows,  his 
prudent  and  retiieii  life  did  not  excite  the  suspicion  of  CaracalJa. 
in  whose  }ioiiour  he  wrote  a  long  epic  called  .1  r.loiiiniits.  Ale.\ander 
Scvcrus  calicd  him  to  (he  dangerous  honours  of  government  in 
Africa,  and  during  his  proconsulship  occurred  ihe  usurpation  of 
Maximin.  The  universal  discontent  roused  by  theoppnsmve  rule 
of  Maximin  culminated  in  a  tevolt  in  Africa  fit  138,  and  Gordian 
reluctantly  yicUtod  to  the  popular  daniour  and  assumed  the 
purple.  Bb  son,  Maicos  Antroiw  Gotdianus  (191-238),  was 
associated  with  Idm  in  the  dignity.  Ihe  senate  confirmed  the 
choice  of  the  Africans,  and  most  of  the  provinces  ^adly  sided 
with  the  new  et:]|)erors;  but,  even  wliilc  their  cause  was  so 
successful  abroa'l,  they  had  fallen  before  the  sudden  inroad  of 
Cappelbanus.  lepatus  of  Numidia  and  a  supporter  vl  Maximin. 
They  had  reigned  onl>  thirt\'-six  days.  Both  the  Gordiuns  had 
deserveil  b\'  their  amial)le  character  their  hifjih  reputation;  they 
were  men  of  great  accomplishments,  fond  of  literature,  and 
voluminous  authors;  but  they  were  rather  intellectual  voluptu- 
aries than  able  .statesmen  or  jwwcrful  rulers.  Having  embraced 
the  cause  of  Gordian,  the  senate  was  obliged  to  continue  the 
revolt  against  Masimiu,  and  appointed  Pupienns  Maaimiu 
and  Caelius  Balbinus,  two  of  itt  aobkst  sad  most  esteemed 
members,  as  joint  emperors.  At  thcir  tnangutation  a  sedition 
arose,  and  the  popular  outcry  for  a  Gordian  was  appessed 
t.iy  the  association  with  ihein  of  ^I.  Antonius  GordianuS 
I'ivis  grunilson  of  the  elder  Gordian,  then  a  boy  of' 

thirteen.  Maximin  forthwith  invaded  Italy,  but  was  murdered 
by  his  own  troojis  while  Uirsicging  Aquileia,  and  a  revolt  of  the 
praetr.rian  piards.  !o  which  Pupicnus  and  Balbinus  tell  \  ictims, 
left  Gordian  sole  emperor.  For  some  time  he  was  under  tbe 
control  of  his  mother's  eunuchs,  till  Timcsithcus,'  his  fatlMr-in- 
law  and  pracfcct  of  the  praetorian  guard,  persuaded  him  to  assert 
his  independence.  When  tbe  Poi^ana  under  Shapur  (Sapor)  I. 
invaded  Mesopotamia,  the  young  empcmr  opened  tbe  temple  of 
Janus  for  the  baft  t&Beieooided  in  history,  and  marched  in  pemn 
to  the  Bast.  Hm  Pnniana  were  driven  back  over  the  Euphrates 
and  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Resaena  (243).  and  only  the  death 

of  Timcsithcus  funder  suspicious  circumstances)  jirevenled  an 
.idvanci;  into  the  enemy's  territory.  Philip  the  Ariibian,  who 
surreciied  'I  imesit hens,  stirred  u[>  discontent  in  the  army,  and 
Cordi.in  was  murdered  by  (he  mutinous  soldiers  in  Mesopotamia. 

See  lives  of  the  Gordiana  by_  Capitolinu*  in  the  Scriplorts  hisloriae 
AuiHiUif.',  Ht-rodian  viL  viii.;  iCueitnus  i.  16,  18;  Ammianu* 
Marcellinus  xxiii.  5;  Eutmpius  ia.  2}  Aureiius  Victor*  Catunt, 
37;  article  SiiAFt;R  (I.);  Flauly-VlnMOWB.  RidttKyaopaiit,  i. 
a6l9  f,  (von  Rohden). 

GORDIUM,  an  ancient  city  of  Phrygia  situated  on  the  Fenian 
"  Royal  road  "  from  Pcssinua  to  Ancyra,  and  not  far  from  the 
Sangariua.  It  lies  opposite  the  vOfa^  Pehl,  a  little  north  of 
tbe  point  where  the  Constantinople-Aiigora  railway  crosses  the 
Sangarius.   It  is  not  to  be  confused  with  Gordiou-komc,rcfounded 

as  JulioiH)l;s,  a  liilliynlan  town  on  a  sm.iU  tributary  of  the 
Satigarius.  alxiut  47  m.  in  an  airdine  N'.W.of  Gordium,  .\ccord- 
ing  to  the  le>;end,  (iordium  was  founded  by  Gordius,  a  l'hr\  gian 
peasant  who  had  been  called  to  the  throne  by  his  countrymen  in 
obe<lience  to  an  oracle  of  Zeus  commanding  them  to  select  the 
first  person  that  rrwlc  up  to  the  temple  of  the  god  in  a  wagon. 
The  king  afterwards  dedicated  his  car  to  the  god,  and  aaother 
>  For  thia  name  se  footnote  to  Srakw. 
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oracle  declared  that  whoever  sutceffie<l  iti  uniyijig  the  8iranKcly 
entwined  knot  of  cornel  bark  which  bouixl  the  yoke  to  the  pole 
should  reign  over  all  Asia.  ■  Alexander  the  Great,  according  to 
the  itory,  cut  the  knot  by  a  stroke  of  his  sword.  Gordium  was 
captured  and  destroyed  by  the  Gauls  soon  after  189  B.C.  and 
disappeared  from  histury.  In  imperial  times  only  a  small  village 
cnaUd  on  Uie  tite.  Excavmtioiik  oude  in  1900  by  two  Gennan 
tcholan,  G.  aad  A.  Koorte,  rmahd  pncticdly  no  icmtias  later 
tkm  the  middle  of  die  Ml  eeatuqr  BXi.  (wfan  Httygia  fell  under 
Bendan  power)^ 

SnJMiukialiuilm, EifjiimmgiMtT, Q.G. C.  A.) 

aORmni,  the  name  of  a  Soottidi  familjr,  no  fewer  than  157 
main  branches  of  which  are  traced  by  the  family  historians.  A 
laird  of  Gorden,  in  Berwickshire,  near  the  English  border,  is  said 
to  have  fallen  in  the  bjittie  ot'  the  Standard  (1138).  The  families 
of  the  two  sons  ascribed  to  him  by  tradition,  Richard  (Jonioii  oi 
Gordon  and  Adam  Gordon  of  I  Juntly,  were  united  by  the  marriage 
of  their  great -granrirhildren  Alicia  anrf  Sir  At!am,  whose  grandson 
Sir  Adam  (killed  at  llalidon  Hill,  i  ^  v^  l  at  lirst  took  the  iinK:i:,ll 

side  in  the  Scottish  struggle  iur  independence,  and  is  the  Arst 
member  of  the  family  definitely  to  emerge  into  history.  He  was 
justiciar  of  Scotland  in  ijio,  but  after  Bannockbum  he  attached 
himself  to  Robert  Bnioe,  who  granted  him  in  13 18  the  lordship  of 
Stnthbofie  in  AbeidecBshin,  to  which  GonkHi  gave  the  nainc  of 
I^tly6«m  a  village  on  the  Goidon  estate  in  BerwkkaUKi  He 
bad  two  sons,  Adam  and  William.  The  younger  gen,  Urd  of 
Stitcbel  in  Roxburghshire,  was  the  ancestor  of  WilBam  de 
Gordon  of  Stitchel  and  Lo(hinvar,  four.der  of  the  fja!lo,say 
branch  of  the  family  rcprcscnlcil  in  Lhc  Stollish  peerage  by  liic 
dormant  viwounty  of  Kenrnure  (q.v.),  created  in  1633;  most  of 
the  Irish  and  Virginian  Gordons  are  offshoots  of  this  stock.  The 
elder  son,  Adam,  inherited  the  Gordon-Hunily  estates.  He  had 
two grandsonSfSir  John  (d.  1394)  and  Sir  Adant  (>iain  al  I  lomildon 
BQI,  1403).  Sir  John  had  two  illegitimate  sons,  Jock  of  Scur- 
dargne,  the  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Aberdeen,  and  Tarn  of 
Rttthven.  From  these  two  stocks  most  of  the  northern  Gordon 
faniticaaie  derived.  Sir  Adam'a  daughter  and  bdrras,  FJiaibeth . 
nanied  Sir  Afexander  Seten,  and  withherhoaband  waaconlirmt  <i 
,  in  1408  in  the  possessioD  of  the  barony  of  Gerdom  «ad  Hnntly  m 
'  Berwickshire  and  of  the  Gordon  huids  In  Aberdeen.  The  Seton 
Gordons  arc  their  descendants.  Their  son  Alexan<ler  was  CTcatCfl 
carl  of  Huntly   (sec  Hunti  y,  and  M-vkQUESSES  OF), 

firobabh  in  1445;  and  his  heirs  became  diikes  of  (.ordon,  (ieorgc 
Cordon  (i.  1650-T716).  4th  marquess  oi  Huntly,  beir.g  created 
tluke  of  tiordon  in  16S4.  He  had  been  educated  in  a  Freneh 
Catholic  seminary,  and  served  in  the  French  army  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  1673  to  1675.  Under  James  11.  he  was  made  keeper  of 
Edinburgh  Castle  on  account  of  his  religion,  but  he  refused  to 
support  James's  efforts  to  impose  Roman  Catholicism  on  bis 
subjects.  He  offcied  little  active  lesisunoe  when  the  caatle  was 
hcaU^  by  Williatn  Ill's  ibnm  After  fata  snbndsDon  he  was 
mate  than  once  imprisoned  on  suqpicion  of  Jacobite  leanings,  and 
was  ordered  by  George  I.  to  reside  on  parole  in  Edinburgh.  For 
some  time  before  his  death  he  \v.i8separatcd  from  his  wife  Elizabeth 
Howard,  daughter  oi  the  6th  duke  of  Norfolk.  His  son  Alcxan<ler, 
and  duke  of  Gordon  (c.  1678-1728),  joined  the  Old  I'retcndcr,  but 
gained  the  royal  pardon  after  the  surrender  uf  (lordim  Castle  ir» 
1716.  Of  his  children  by  his  wife  Hetirielta  Mordaun;.  setoc.d 
daughter  of  Charles  Mor^iaunt,  earl  of  I'ctcrborough,  Cosmo 
George  (f.  17JO-175J)  succeeded  as  3rd  duke;  Lord  Lewis  Gordon 
(d.  1754)  took  an  active  part  in  the  Jacobite  rising  of  1745;  and 
G^aal  Lord  Adam  Gordon  (c.  1726-1801)  hecanie  commander  of 
the  forces  in  Scotland  in  178a,  and  governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle 
in  17M.  Lord  Ceorse  Gosdon  (qjw.)  was  a  younger  son  of  the 
jrd  dnke. 

The  title,  with  the  earldom  of  Norwich  and  the  barony  of 

Gordon  (hmtly,  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  George,  5th 
dulte  U;;c»  i.SjM,  a  distinguished  soldier  viho  raised  the  corps  1 
now  known  as  the  ;nd  battalion  of  the  Cionion  Highlanders.  I 
The  marqucssatc  01  Huntly  [massed  to  his  couhiii  and  heir-male.  , 
George,  Sth  carl  of  Aljoyni?.  Lady  Charlotte  (.ur<lon,  sister  o''  | 
and  co-beiicas  with  the  itb  duke,  married  Charles  Lennox,  4tb  | 


duke  of  Richinon<l,  whost-  son  took  the  name  of  Gordon-J^cnnox, 
1  he  dukedom  of  Gordon  was  revived  in  1876  in  favour  of  the 
6th  duke  oi  Richmond,  who  thenceforward  was  styled  duke  of 
Richmond  and  Gordon.  Adam  Gordon  of  Aboyne  (d.  1537) 
took  the  courtesy  title  of  earl  of  Sutherland  in  right  of  his  w^ife 
Eliz<-ibeth,  countess  of  Sutherland  in  her  own  right,  sister  of  the 
9th  eoil.  The  lawless  and  turbulent  Gocdooa  of  Gjght  were  tlw 
maternal  ancesto»  of  Lord  Byn». 

Among  the  aumy  soMlert  of  fortnae  beachig  the  name  of 
Gordon  was  Colonel  John  Gordon,  one  of  the  murderers  t4 
Wallcnstcin.  Patrick  Gordon  (i6j was  horn  at  .Nuch- 
Icuchries  in  Aberdeenshire,  entered  the  service  of  Charles  X. 
of  Sweden  in  1651  and  served  against  the  Poles.  He  changed 
sides  more  than  once  before  he  found  hi.s  way  to  Moscow  in  1661 
and  took  service  under  the  tsar  .Mexis.  lie  iH-canie  general  in 
t0^7;  in  i6d&  he  helped  to  secure  I'cicr  the  Great's  ascendancy; 
and  later  he  crushed  the  revolt  of  the  Slrdtid.  His  diary  was 
published  in  German  (3  vols.,  1849-1B53,  Hoseow  and  St  Peteta- 
burg),  and  selections  from  Uie  R»nP?«l»  eri^nal  by  the  j^peldins 
Club  (Aberdeen,  1699). 

The  Gordons  fill  a  condderable  place  in  Scottish  kgend  end 
baUad.  "  Captain  Car,"  or"  Edam  (AdanO  of  Ckndon"  desoibsa 
an  incident  In  the  struggle  between  the  Forbeses  and  Gordons 
in  Aberdeenshire  in  1571;  "  The  Duke  of  Gordon's  Daughter  " 
has  apparently  no  foundation  in  fact,  though  "  Gcordie  "  of  the 
ballad  is  sometimes  said  to  have  iR-en  George,  4th  I'.irl  of  Huntly; 
"  The  t  ire  of  1-rendraugbt  "  guts,  biick  to  a  feud  (1630;  beiwetn 
Jatnes  Crichton  of  Frendraught  and  William  Gordon  of  Rothie- 
niay;  the  "  Gallant  Gordons  Gay  "  figure  in  "  Cbevy  Chase 
William  Gordon  of  Earbteo,  the  Covenanter,  appears  in  "  Bolli- 
well  Bridge  "  fir. 

Sli-  Wdliam  t  .nrdon  icif  old  .Xlitrdi  en).  The  History  of  th<  Ancient, 
Nobk,  and  IUustr%ous  Homt  0}  U^rdon  (2  vol*.,  Edinburgh,  1726- 
Ijnh  of  which  A  Ctmise  History  of  the  .  .  .  House  of  Cordon,  by 
C.  A.  Gordon  (Abenteen,  1754)  is  little  more  than  an  abridgment; 
The  Records  0}  Aboyne,  i2jo-i68l,  edited  by  Charles,  nth  marquess 
of  Huntly,  &c.  (Ne-w  Spalding  Club,  .Aberdeen,  iti^i);  The  Cordon 
Bof,k.  ed  J  M.  Bulloch  (1902);  Th*  Hotut  ^  Gonim,  cd.  J.  M. 
Hulhx  h  Al><  rdrrn,  vol.    1909);  and  Mr  BuUech's  The  FintDukt 

of  Oordor.  I  ic;r»j  I. 

GORDON,  ADAM  LINDSAY  fiSi?-i,S7oi.  Australian  poet, 
was  born  at  Fayal,  in  the  Azores,  in  iSjj,  the  son  of  a  retired 
Indian  oflicer  who  taught  Hindustani  at  Cheltenham  College. 
Young  Gordon  was  e<lucated  there  and  at  Mcrton  College, 
Oxford,  but  a  youthful  indiscretion  led  to  his  bnng  sent  in  1855 
to  South  Auatialia,  where  he  joined  the  mounted  poUce.  He  then 
became  a  honebnaker,  hut  en  his  father's  death  he  foiberited 
a  fiHtuae  and  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Hou^^c  of  Assembly.  At 
tMs  time  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  Iksi  non  professional 
steeplechase  rider  in'the  colony.  In  1867  he  mo\'eci  to  \  icioria 
and  set  up  a  Uwry  stable  at  Ballarat.  Two  volujues  of  poen>s. 
Sea  Spr.'.y  and  Sruokc  Drift  and  Ashtaroth,  were  published  in  this 
year,  and  two  years  later  he  (?avp  up  his  business  and  settled 
at  Xew  nrii;hton.  near  .Melljouriie.  .\  si-cond  volume  of  poetry, 
Bush  Ballads  and  Gaiioping  Rhymes,  ap))cared  in  1^70.  It 
brought  him  more  praise  than  emolument,  and,  thoroughly 
discouraged  by  his  failure  ttj  make  good  his  claim  to  some 
property  in  Scotland  to  winch  he  believed  himself  entitled^  • 
he  oonunxtted  suicide  on  the  24th  of  June  1870.  His  leputaUon 
rose  after  his  death,  and  he  became  the  best  known  sjid  moat 
widely  popular  of  Australian  poels.  Much  of  Gordon's  poetry 
might  have  been  written  In  England;  when,  however,  it  is 
really  loc.-il,  it  is  vividly  so;  his  genuine  feeling  frequently 
kindles  into  passion;  his  versification  is  always  clastic  and 
sonorous,  hut  s'imelimes  too  reininisi ent  of  Swinburne.  His 
campusitiuas  are  almi:xst  entirely  lyrical,  and  their  merit  is 

usually  in  pro|>4>rt:on  to  the  degree  In  which  they  partake  of  the 

character  of  the  ballad. 

Gordon's  |)c>ems  were  collected  and  published  In  tSSO  with  • 

biographical  introduction  by  Marru.s  (  la.'ke. 

GORDON,  ALEXAKDER  U.  t6.>j-<  1 754),  Scottish  antiquary, 
ib  believefl  to  have  been  born  in  Aberdeet!  in  !6p2.  He  is 
the  "  .Sandy  Gordon  "  of  Scott's  Antiqujty.  Of  h'n,  parentage 
and  early  history  nothing  is  known.   He  appears  to  have 
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distinguished  hinself  in  classics  at  Aberdeen  Univefsily,  and  to 
have  made  «  Bving  «t  first  teaching  langua^  aad  music. 
When  atin  ymiQg  k«  travelled  abroad,  prahably  in  the  capacity  of 
tntor.  He  letunied  to  Scotland  previous  to  17J6,  and  devoted 
himaelf  to  antiquarian  work.  In  1736  appeared  the  Itinerarium 
SefteHlrioHak,  his  greatest  and  best-known  work.  He  was  already 
the  friend  of  Sir  John  Clerk,  of  Penicuik,  better  known  as  Baron 
Clerk  (a  baron  01  the  exchequer);  and  ihe  baron  and  Roger  Gale 
(vice-presiiient  of  the  Sixiety  of  Antiquaries)  are  the  "  two 
gentlemen,  the  honour  of  their  age  and  comnry,"  whose  letters 
were  published,  without  their  consent  it  appears,  as  an  appendix 
to  the  Itinerarium.  Subsequently  Gordon  was  appointed  aeoe- 
taiy  to  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Learning,  with  an 
anniial  salary  ol  £5a  P—fgninj  tliis  poat,  or,  ai  then  iiniiii 

aiccounti,  he  aueoecded  Dr  StidBdqr  aa  leaDetiiy  to  dw  Society 
of  .^ntiqoaries,  and  abo  acted  for  a  short  time  aa  secretary  to 

thr  F.gN-ptian  Huh,  an  assodal ion  composed  of  gentlemen  who 
had  visited  Kg>-pr.  In  1741  he  accompanied  James  Glen  (after- 
wards governor),  tn  South  Carolina.  Through  his  intlucnre  (ior- 
don,  hcsiiies  receiving  a  grant  of  hind  in  South  Carohna,  became 
registrar  nf  the  province  and  jusiice  of  the  peace,  and  tilled 
several  other  ofhccs.  From  his  will,  dated  the  »ind  of  August 
I7S4,  it  appears  he  had  a  son  Alexander  and  a  daughter  Frances, 
to  wbon  he  Iwqacatlied  moat  of  bis  property,  among  which  were 
portraits  irf  UnNlf  and  of  fileiHls  pidnted  by  his  own  band. 

See  Sir  Danld  WIlMMit  AUsanier  Gordon,  Ike  Aniiyuarv;  and  his 
Papers  in  the  PncuHtHS  of  Ike  Society  of  Antimartes  of  Scolicnd, 
win  AdditMoal  Note*  and  an  AppenUic  of  Ociginai  Leticn  i>y 
Or  David  Lai«  (PMc  Ste.rf  Aii3it.  rf  Setl.  x.  9S9-3S«)> 

GORDON.  CHARLES  GEORGE  (iS^i.^-iSS;),  British  soldier 
and  administrator,  fourth  son  of  General  H.  \V.  Gordon,  K.oyal 
Artillery,  was  lK)rn  at  Woolwich  on  the  J8lh  of  January  1833. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  Taunton  school,  and  was 
given  a  cadetship  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich, 
in  1848.  He  was  conuntiisioned  as  second  lieutenant  in  the 
coifM  of  R^yal  Engineers  on  the  2jrd  of  June  1853.  After 
pasaing  tfanugh  a  course  of  instruction  at  the  Royal  Engineers' 
catabiialaiiettt,  Chatham,  he  was  promoted  lieutenant  in  1854, 
and  was  sent  to  Pcmhtolu  dock  to  aaaiat  in  the  oonatmction  of 
the  fortificntlom  then  bang  erected  for  the  defence  of  MiHbrd 
Haven.  The  Crimean  War  broke  ont  shortly  afterwartls,  and 
Gordon  was  ordered  on  active  service,  and  landed  at  Balaklava 
on  ihe  ist  of  January  1S55.  The  siege  of  Scv.istopol  was  in 
progri-^s,  ami  he  had  his  full  share  of  the  aniuous  work  in  the 
trenches.  He  was  attached  to  one  of  (he  British  columns  which 
assaultMi  the  Kcxlan  on  the  i8th  of  June,  an<l  was  also  present 
at  the  .capture  of  that  work  on  the  Sth  of  Se[5teml>er.  He  took 
part  in  the  expedition  to  Kinburn,  and  then  returned  to  Sevas- 
topol to  superintend  a  portion  of  the  demolition  of  the  Russian 
docltyard.  After  peace  with  Russia  bad  liccn  concluded ,  Gordon 
was  attadied  to  an  international  commiiaion  appointed  to  de- 
finrit  the  new  bouodaiy,  as  fixed  by  tiea^,  between  tbmSa.  and 
Turkey  in  Beawmbia;  and  on  the  conenaioii  of  tUa  wodt  he 
was  ordered  to  Asia  Minor  on  similar  duty,  with  reference  to 
the  eastern  boundary  between  the  two  countries.  While  so 
employed  C.ordon  rook  the  opportunity  to  make  himself  well 
arfiuainted  with  the  geography  and  people  of  Armenia,  and 
the  knowledge  of  dealing  with  eastern  nationa  then  gained 
was  of  great  use  to  him  in  after  life. 

He  returned  to  England  towards  the  end  of  1S5S,  and  was 
thi  n  ■-i-iectcd  for  the  appointment  of  adjutant  and  field  works 
instructor  at  the  Royal  Engineers'  establishment, 
la  chtaa.  |^      dotiea  at  Chatham  after  promotion 

to  the  rank  of  captain  Aprfl  1S59.  But  Vk  stay  in  Buglaiid 
was  brief,  for  In  t86o  war  was  declared  agonal  China,  and 
Cordon  was  ordered  out  there,  arriving  at  Tientsin  in  September. 
He  was  tr)o  l.ite  for  the  attack  on  the  Taku  forts,  but  was  present 
at  the  oi  iupiuiun  of  Peking  ami  destruction  o!  the  Summer 
Pal  ici-  He  remained  with  the  T!riti.4h  force  of  occupation  in 
northern  China  until  April  1862,  when  the  British  troops, 
nnder  the  command  of  Gcnenl  Stftveteyi  pnoeeded  to  Shanghai, 
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in  order  to  protect  the  Eonaeaa  MttloBeBt  at  tbat  place  frooi 
the  Taiping  rebeb.  The  Talping  nvolk,  whkh  had  some  xmaik- 
abk  poiau  of  atmilaifty  witii  the  Ifahdiit  idHsDIoB  In  the  Sadaa, 

had  conuMttCcd  tn  1850  in  tbe  province  of  Kwafagn.  Hie 

leader,  Hung  Sin  Tsuan,  a  scmi-poIitical,  semi-rcligioiis  en- 
thusiast, a-ssumcd  the  title  of  Tien  Wang,  or  Heavenly  King, 
and  by  playing  on  the  feelings  of  the  lower  class  of  people  gradu- 
ally eolh-cle<l  a  considerable  force.  The  Chinese  authorities 
endea\^)ure<l  to  arrest  him,  but  the  imperialist  troops  were 
defeated.  The  area  of  revolt  extended  northwards  through 
the  provinces  of  Hunan  and  Hupch,  and  down  the  valley  of 
the  YanRts3;e-kianR  far  as  the  great  city  of  Nanking,  which 
was  captured  by  the  rebels  in  1853.    Here  the  Tien  Wang 

eatabliahed  bis  court,  and  while  spemUag  hisown  tine  in  heavenly 
oontemplation  and  earthly  pleasniea,  MBt  the  aasblant  Waap 
on  wadike  eq^cdWoM  thrmii^  the  adfaoent  imvincca.  For 
some  yean  a  constant  struggle  was  maintained  between  tbe 

Chinese  imperialis!  Ircwjps  and  the  Taipings,  with  varyi.iL;  uLcess 
on  both  sides.  The  latter  gradually  advanced  eastwards,  and  ap- 
proaching the  important  city  of  Shanghai,  alarmed  the  European 
inhabitants,  who  subscribed  to  raise  a  mixed  force  of  Europeans 
and  Manila  men  for  the  defence  of  the  town.  This  force,  which 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  an  American,  Frederick 
Townscnd  Ward  (1831-1862),  took  up  a  petition  in  the  country 
west  of  Shanghai  to  check  the  advance  of  the  rebels.  Fighting 
OOOtimied  round  Shanghai  for  about  two  years,  but  Ward's 
force  was  not  altogether  sncoenful,  and  when  Genctal  Staveley 
arrived  ffook  Tfentito  affaiit  wet*  in  a  sonewhat  critlcd  eoo* 
dition.  He  decided  to  dear  tbe  dtatrict  of  rebeb  within  a  radius 
of  30  m.  from  Shanghai,  and  Gordon  was  attached  to  his  staff 
as  engineer  officer.  A  French  force,  under  the  cotnmand  of 
Admiral  Prdtet,  co-operated  with  Staveley  and  Ward,  with  his 
little  array,  also  assisted.  Kahding,  Singj^K)  and  other  towns 
were  occupied,  and  the  country  was  fairly  cleared  of  rebels 
by  the  end  of  i86j.  Ward  was,  unfortunately,  killed  in  the 
assault  of  Tscki,  and  his  successor,  Burgevine,  having  bad  a 
quarrel  with  the  Chinese  authorities,  Li  Hung  Chang,  the  gover- 
nor of  the  Kiang-su  province,  requested  General  Staveley  to 
appoint  a  British  officer  to  command  the  contingent.  Staveley 
achxMd  Gordon,  who  had  been  nude  abnvct-oiajor  in  Doceniber 
i86»  for  hfa  prtviowi  services,  and  tbe  nemlnatioit  was  approved 
by  the  British  government.  The  cboke  was  Judicious  aa 
further  events  proved.  ■  In  March  1863  Gordon  proceeded  to 
Sungkiang  to  take  command  of  the  force,  which  had  received 
the  fiaxne  of  "The  Ever-\ietorious  Army,"  an  encouraging 
though  somewhat  exaggerated  t:ile,  considering  its  previous 
historj'.  Without  wailing  to  reorganize  bis  Iroojis  he  marched 
at  once  to  the  relief  01  Chaiisu,  a  town  40  m.  north-west  of 
^Shanghai,  which  was  invested  by  the  rebels.  The  relief  was 
successfully  accomplished,  and  the  operation  established  Gordon 
in  the  confidence  of  his  troops.  He  then  reorganized  his  force, 
a  matter  of  no  small  diibc  uliy,  and  advanced  against  Quinsan, 
which  was  captured,  though  with  considerable  laas.  Gocdon 
tlmi  mamhen  through  the  country,  seizing  town  after  town 
from  the  xdMs  antO  at  length  the  great  cit^  of  Suchow  was 
mvested  by  his  army  and  a  body  of  Chinese  imperialist  troops. 
The  city  was  taken  on  the  29th  of  November,  and  after  its 
capture  Gordon  hid  a  serious  dispute  wilii  Li  Hung  Chang, 
as  tbe  latter  had  beheaded  certain  of  the  rebel  leaders  whose 
lives  the  former  had  promised  to  spai^  if  they  surrendered.  This 
action,  though  not  opp<ised  to  Chinese  ethics,  was  so  opposed 
to  Gordon's  ideas  of  honour  that  he  withdrew  his  force  from 
Suchow  and  remained  inactive  at  Quinsan  until  February 
1864.  He  then  came  to  tbe  condusioo  that  the  subjugatioa  of 
the  rebds  was  more  inpcrtant  than  his  dispute  with  Li,  and 
visited  the  latter  in  cfder  to  arrange  for  further  operationa. 
By  mutual  consent  no  allutfon  waa  made  to  the  death  of  the 
Wangs.  This  was  a  good  example  of  one  of  Gordon's  marked 
characteristics,  that,  though  a  man  of  strong  personal  feelings, 
he  was  always  prepared  to  subdue  theni  for  the  public  !H:nefit. 
He  declined,  however,  to  take  any  decoration  or  reward  from 
the  emperor  for  hk  aeivloes  at  the  capture  o£  Sttcfaow.  After 
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the  meeting  with  Li  Hung  Chang  the  '  Ever- Victorious  Army  " 
again  advanced  and  took  a  number  of  towns  from  the  rebels, 
ending  with  Chanchufu,  the  principal  military  position  of  the 
Taipings.  This  fell  in  May,  when  (lordon  returned  to  Quinsan 
and  diibawded  Us  fovoe.  In  Jane  Uw  Tien  Wang,  seeing  his 
etuae  wtt  bopdcit,  ooonnttted  tnldde,  tad  the  capture  of  Nan- 
king by  the  inpeilalitt  tvoopi  ahartly  nftcrwards  brought  the 
Taipiiig  revolt  to  a  conclusion.  The  mipprecsion  of  this  serious 
movement  ^v.is  umlouljudly  dut-  i:i  great  part  to  thv  -.kill  ;irui 
energy  of  (IdnJun,  vvhu  Iwd  shown  n-markablc  qii.ili;iL-vi  as  a 
leader  uf  im  ti.  The  emperor  promoted  him  to  the  rank  <il  J  i;u, 
the  highesl  prnde  in  the  Chinese  anny.  atvi  also  gave  lum  ihe 
Yellow  Jackoi,  the  most  important  (lL-c<jr.itii.>:i  ii'.  fhiiia.  llv 
wished  to  give  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  but  this  (.iordijii  ai'used. 
He  was  promoted  lieutenant-colonel  for  his  Chinese  services, 
an<l  made  a  Companion  of  the  Bath.  Henceforth  he  was  often 
femiliariy  s|>oken  of  as  "  Chinese  "Gotdon. 

Gordon  was  appointed  00  hia  retlim  to  England  Commanding 
Koyal  Engineer  at  GnTewnd,  where  he  urn  employed  in  super- 
intending the  erection  of  forts  for  the  defence  of  the  Thames. 
He  devoted  himself  with  energy  to  his  official  duties,  and  his 
leisure  hours  (<i  prael  i<  .-d  ])liil.ni:hropy.  .Ml  the  .nets  of  kindness 
which  he  did  for  the  [i<Kir  during  the  .six  years  he  was  stationed 
at  Gravesend  will  never  l>e  fuliy  kf.own.  In  (Xilobcr  187 1  he 
was  appointed  British  represent, I'.ive  on  the  international 
comiiiiv^i.in  which  h.id  been  eonstitulevi  al'ter  tiie  ("riii:e;ui  W  ;ir 
to  maintain  the  navigation  of  the  mouth  ut  the  river  Danube, 
with  headquarters  at  Gabtz.  During  1872  Gordon  was  sent  to 
inspect  the  Britbh  military  cemeteries  in  the  Crimea,  and  when 
pnssing  through  Constantinople  on  his  return  to  Galats  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Nubar  Pasha,  prime  mincer  of  Egypt, 
who  eonnded  hiin  as  to  whetber  he  wonM  take  aenrioe  under  the 
khedlve.  Nothing  further  was  settled  at  the  time,  but  the 
follow^Hr  ymr  he  recrived  a  definite  offer  from  the  khcdive, 
which  he  .-Ki  epu-d  with  the  consent  of  (he  Rritish  Rovenirrient , 
and  proi  i  etied  to  Kgypt  early  in  1874,  He  was  then  a  colonel 
in  t  he  ^irniy,  thou^  Mill  Mfy  a  captiuD  in  the  oorpa  of  Royal 
Engineers. 

To  understand  the  nlijei  t  of  the  appointment  which  Gordon 
accepted  in  £ig)°pt,  it  is  necessar>-  to  give  a  few  facts  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Sudan.  In  1830-22  Nubia,  Scnnar  and  Kordofan 
had  beenoooqpiered  by  Egypt,  and  the  authority  of  the  Egyptians 
was  anbaeqaeirtly  extended  southward,  eastward  to  the  Red 
Sea  and  westwaid  over  Darfur  (conquered  by  Zobeir  Pasha  In 
1874).  One  nsuh  ut  the  Egyptian  occupation  of  the  country 
was  that  the  ahve  trade  was  largely  developed ,  especially  in  the 
White  Nile  and  Bahr-el-Ghazal  districts.  Captains  Speke  and 
f^rant,  who  h.T<I  travellcil  thronph  Uganda  ami  came  down  the 
White  Nile  in  i.Sfi.i,  and  Sjr  Sani'.n  I  liakrr,  who  went  up  the 
same  river  as  far  as  Alhci  t  \\  ari/.a.  brouRht  biu  k  harrowing 
tales  of  the  misery  caused  by  the  slave-hun-ers,  I'ubhc  opinion 
was  con.siderably  moved,  and  in  i860  the  khi  divc  Ismail  decided 
to  send  an  cxpe<lition  tip  the  White  Nile,  with  the  double  object 
of  Intting  the  evils  of  the  slave  trade  and  opening  up  the  district 
to  commerce.  The  command  of  the  expedition  was  given  to 
Sir  Samuel  Baker,  who  reached  Khattun  in  Febmaty  1870,  but, 
owing  to  the  ofaslructioa  of  the  river  by  the  sndd  or  frais  barrier, 
did  not  reach  Gondokoro,  the  centte  of  his  pntvincei  for  (ourteen 
months.  He  met  with  great  difTiculties,  and  when  Idsfour  years' 
service  came  to  an  end  little  had  been  effected  beyond  establishing 
a  few  pi  ist  s  along  I  he  \de  and  [ilaring  some  -le.ur,.  rs  on  the  river. 
It  was  to  sUi  eeeii  Haker  as  governor  of  the  eini.'.l ori.i!  regjoiis 
that  the  khedive  asked  for  Gordon's  sereires,  ha\ing  come  to 

the  conclusion  that  the  latter  w.is  the  most  iikcly  f>crson  to  bring 
the  affair  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  After  a  short  stay  in 
Cairo,  Gordon  prwectlcd  to  Khartum  by  way  ol  Sunkin  and 
Berber,  a  route  which  he  ever  afterwards  regarde«l  as  the  best 
mode  of  access  to  the  Sudan.  From  Khartum  he  proceeded  up 
the  White  NIte  to  Gondokoro,  where  he  airived  in  twenty-four 
days,  the  sudd,  which  had  proved  such  an  obstacle  to  liakcr. 
having  been  removed  since  the  departure  of  the  latter  by  the 
Egyptian  govemor:geacnl.  Goidoii  remahied  in  tJie  equatorial 


provinces  until  October  iSyO,  and  then  relurneti  to  Cairo.  The 
two  years  and  a  half  thus  spent  in  Central  .\frica  was  a  time  of 
incessant  toil.  A  line  of  station*  was  established  from  the  Sobat 
coDiluence  on  the  White  Nile  to  the  frontier  of  Uganda — to 
which  country  he  pnposed  to  OfMii  a  route  from  Uombasa— and 
considerable  prop«M  waa  made  la  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
t  rade.  The  river  aad  Lake  Albert  were  mapped  by  Gordon  and 
his  staff,  and  he  devoted  himself  with  wonted  energy  to  improving 

ttie  condition  uf  the  (K-i>ple.  C.reatcr  results  n-.ixh.t  ha\e  Ixin 
ohtaiiled  ijut  for  the  fact  that  Khartum  ami  itie  whole  of  the 
Sudan  iiurlh  of  the  Subat  were  in  the  hands  of  an  Egyptian 
governor,  independent  <jf  (jordun,  anf!  not  loo  \sell  disposed 
towards  h;s  (jro(_Kjs^db  for  diminishing  the  v]a\e  trade.  On 
arriving  in  Cairo  Gordon  informed  the  khedive  ol  bis  reasons 
for  not  wishing  to  return  to  the  Sudan,  but  did  not  definitely 
resign  the  appointment  of  governor  of  the  equatorial  provinces. 
Hut  on  reaching  London  he  telegraphed  to  the  British  consul- 
geneiai  in  Cairo,  asking  him  to  let  the  khedive  know  that  he 
would  not  go  back  to  Egypt,  broail  Pasha,  feeling,  no  doubt, 
that  Gordon's  resignation  would  injure  his  prestige,  wrote  to  him 
saying  that  he  had  promised  to  return,  and  that  he  expected  him 
to  keep  his  word.  I'tjon  this  Gordon,  to  w  hom  the  keeping  of  a 
promise  wa>  a  s.icred  duty,  decided  to  returts  to  Caifu.  but  gave 
an  assurance  to  wime  friends  that  he  would  not  go  back  to  the 
Suilan  uidess  he  w.is  aptxtinitf!  povemor-general  of  the  entire 
I  ountry.  .\fter  Some  discussioti  the  khe<live  agreed,  and  made 
him  governor-general  of  the  Sudan,  inclusive  of  Darfur  and  the 
equatorial  provinces. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  which  Cordon  had  to 
lake  up  on  his  appointment  was  thestateof  the  poHlical  relations 
between  Egypt  and  Abyaainia,  WhScfa  had  been  in  an 
unsatisfBctory  condition  for  some  yeaiv.  The  dispute  f^'J^^^ 
centred  round  the  district  of  Bogos,  lying  not  far 
inland  from  Massawa,  which  both  the  khedive  and  King  John  of 
Abyssinia  claimed  ai  iK-'onging  to  their  respective  deminions. 
War  l)roke  out  in  iSjs,  when  an  hg>[itian  e-'ipcduion  was 
dcspiitched  to  Abyssinia,' and  was  eomjile^eiy  defeated  by  King 
John  near  Gundct.  A  second  and  larger  expedition,  under 
Prince  Hassan,  the  son  of  the  khedive,  waa  sent  the  following  year 
from  Massawa.  The  force  was  routed  by  the  Abyssinians  at 
Gura,  but  Prince  Hassan  and  his  staff  got  back  to  Massawa. 
Matters  then  remained  quiet  until  Maich  1877,  when  Gordon 
proceeded  to  Massawa  to  endeavour  to  nalie  peace  with  lUng 
John.  He  went  up  to  Beipia,  and  had  aa  interview  with  Walad 
Midhael,  an  Abya^nian  chief  and  the  hereditary  ruter  of  Bogos, 
who  had  joined  the  Elgyptians  with  a  view  to  raiding  on  his  own 
account.  Gordon,  with  his  usual  powers  of  diplomacy,  persuaded 
Michael  to  remain  riuiet,  and  wrote  to  the  king  proposing  terms 
of  [leacc.  But  he  received  no  reply  at  that  tiir^e.  as  John,  feeling 
pretty  secure  on  the  I-'gy]>t i,-in  frontier  a;;cr  his  luo  .suiie^stul 
■tLljuns  a^tiinsi  the  khedive  s  iroc>[)S,  had  gone  southwards  to 
fight  with  Meneiek,  king  of  Shoa.  Cordon,  seeing  that  the 
Abyssinian  difTiculty  could  wait  for  a  few  months,  proceeded  to 
Khartum.  Here  he  took  up  the  slavery  question,  and  pnpoaed 
to  issue  regulations  maiung  the  regisliation  of  slaves conpidsoiy, 
but  his  proposals  were  not  apfnoved  by  the  Cato  gavermnent. 
In  the  meantime  an  insurrection  had  bcokca  <wt  in  TMtat,  aiid 
Gordon  proceeded  to  that  province  to  relieve  the  Egyptian 
garrisons,  which  were  considerably  stronger  than  the  force  he 
had  available,  the  insurgents  also  being  far  more  numerous  than 
hi-s  little  army.  On  loming  up  witli  the  main  IjcHly  of  rcfjels  he 
s.iw  that  diplomacy  gav  e  a  bef.er  chance  of  success  than  lighting, 
and,  ac<-on-.panied  only  by  all  interpreter,  rode  into  the  enemy's 
camp  to  di£>cu»s  llie  situation,  i  his  bold  move,  which  probably 
no  one  but  Gordon  would  have  attempted,  proved  quite  success- 
ful, as  |>art  of  the  insurgents  joined  him,  and  the  remainder 
retreated  to  the  south.  The  relief  of  the  Eg>  pt  i.iTi  garrisons  was 
succearfttUy  accomplished,  and  Gordon  visited  tiK  provinces  of 
Berber  and  Donsola,  whence  he  had  again  to  return  to  the 
Abyssfaiian  frontier  to  treat  with  Kbig  John.  Bat  no  salisfactoiy 
settlement  was  airived  at.  and  Gordon  came  back  to  Khartum 
in  Januaiy  1878.  There  he  had  scarcely  a  week's  rest  when  the 
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khcdivx  fummnnrti  him  li>  r:iirn  to  .is^isl  in  wtflinj?  ihi-  tiri;iririal 
affairs  of  Egypt  lU-  n  if  tn-ii  ("aim  in  Ni.inli,  ainl  «a.s  at  i>iii  e 
appointc<l  by  Ismail  a.s  prcsvitkni  ul  a  cuminiii^iua  uf  inquiry  liito 
the  finances,  on  the  undcrsLandinK  thai  the  European  com- 
missioneis  of  the  debt,  who  were  the  representatives  of  the  bond- 
holden,  and  whom  Ismail  regarded  as  interested  parties,  should 
tut  be  membors  of  UiC  cammisaion.  Gordon  accepted  the  post 
on  thMC  temu,  but  the  oonnils-general  of  the  diflerent  powers 
refused  to  tgtee  to  the  canftitution  of  the  commission,  and  it  fell 
to  the  gntund,  as  the  Uedive  mi  not  strong  enough  to  carry 
his  point.  T!ic  attempt  of  the  latter  to  utHi/x  Gordon  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  European  financiers  hn\  ing  failed,  Ismail 
fell  iiiM  the  (lainl?.  oi  his  creditors,  ati  l  \v;;<  deposed  by  the 
sultan  iti  I  hi'  follou  iii;;  \  i  ar  in  favour  of  im,  »uti  Tewfik.  After 
the  com  l  j--i(iti  01  iliL'  Iniai;!  i;-.l  L;>i«Kie.  Gordon  proceeded  to  the 
province  of  Harrar,  south  oi  Abyssinia,  and.  finding  the  adminis- 
tration in  a  bad  condition,  dismissed  Raouf  Pasha,  the  governor. 
He  then  rcMirned  to  Khartum,  and  in  1879  went  again  into 
Darfur  !n  pursue  the  slave  traden,  while  his  subordinate,  Gcssi 
Pasha,  foitghi  them  with  great  aaocea  in  the  Bab^cl-Ghaaai 
dutrkt  azkd  killed  Stdefmao,  thidr  leader  imd  a  ion  of  Zobeir. 
This  pot  an  end  (o  the  revolt,  and  Gordon  went  back  to  Khartum. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  went  down  to  Cairo,  and  when  there  was 
requested  by  the  new  khetlivc  to  (»ay  a  visit  tO  King  John  and 
make  a  definite  treaty  of  peace  with  Abyssinia.  Gordon  had  an 
i^lc^esl;ll^;  ;iiur\  it-w  with  i  he  king,  but  was  not  abto  to  n'o  mu<  h, 
as  iKl-  kiiiK  uaiitfil  ^^Tt.ll  concessions  from  t^>.'>T''  '"^n''  ihc 
kli'--(livi-'v  ructions  were  that  nothiiic  material  wa-.  to  be 
conceded.  The  maiier  ended  by  Gordon  being  made  a  prisoner 
and  sent  back  to  Massawa.  Thence  he  rclurncil  to  Cairo  and 
resigned  his  Sudan  appointment.  He  »'as  rnnsiderably  ex- 
hatnted  by  the  three  years'  ineteailt  work  liuring  which  he  had 
lidden  no  fewer  than  8500  m.  on  <amcl»  and  muka,  and  was 
constantly  eoM^  in  the  task  ol  trying  to  refonn  a  Tidous 
qrsten  of  adnbdstntloit. 

In  Mafch  1880  Gordon  vUtcd  the  king  of  the  BeJ^ana  at 
Brussels,  and  King  Leopold  suggested  that  he  ahottid  at  some 
future  date  take  charge  of  the  Congo  Free  State. 
In  .■Xpril  thegoVL'nirnr.Ml  of  the  ('a[ii-  rislmiy  t<  U'pra[ihi'tl 
to  him  oRcring  llit  iJO!.;Uuii  ol  (.onsmalui.int  of  the 
Cape  local  lurtts.  Iiui  he  declined  the  appointment.  In  May 
the  marquess  of  Kipon.  who  had  been  given  the  post  nf  Kovimor- 
gcncralof  India, asked  (iordontogowithhim.ispri'.  ai(  -l<  rt  iary. 
This  he  agreed  to  do,  but  a  few  day.s  later,  feeling  that  he  was 
not  suitable  for  the  position,  aj^ke^l  Ijord  Ripon  to  release  him. 
The  latter  lefnsed  to  do  so,  and  Gordon  accompanied  him  to 
Indh,  but  deMtdy  resigned  his  post  on  L^rd  Ripon's  stalT 
shortly  afterwards.  Hardly  had  be  reigned  when  he  recdved 
a  tdegnun  from  Sir  Rdiert  Hart,  inspector'generd  of  customs 
in  China,  inviting  him  to  go  to  Peking.  He  started  at  once 
and  arrived  at  Tientsin  in  July,  where  he  met  Li  Hung  Chang, 
and  learnt  ',  K.ii  .ilTairs  wl-tc  ii;  .1  niiii  il  Lij:i:IIt :<in ,  .anil  th.ii  1  hen- 
was  risk  oi  '•var  with  Kusiia.  Gonkm  [innct-Jcd  lu  I'ckuig  Jiiil 
used  all  his  im'uLiuc  in  lasour  oi  ptakc  His  arguments,  which 
were  given  with  iiiu<  h  pi  uimess.  01  speech.  ap|>car  to  have 
convinced  the  Chii  c-i.  K'lverumcnt.  and  war  was  avoided, 
Gordon  returned  to  England,  and  in  .April  i88t  exdunged 
with  a  brother  ofiicer.  vho  had  been  ordered  to  Manrftlna  as 
Comnanding  Royal  Engineer,  but  who  for  family  reasons  was 
unable  to  accept  the  appoiatmeiit.  He  remained  in  Mauritius 
until  the  March  foHowiag,  when,  on  promotion  to  the  ranlc  of 
major-gencraJ,  he  had  to  vacate  the  positiou  of  Commanding 
Royal  Engineer.  Just  at  the  sjime  time  the  Cape  ministry 
telegraphed  to  him  to  ask  if  he  would  go  to  the  Cape  to  consult 
with  the  government  .is  regards  si  iliri^  .ift.iirs  in  Hasutol.ind. 
The  telegram  stated  that  tin-  ixisuior.  ui  rnallL■r^:  t^T.wv, 
and  that  it  was  of  the  ul  n-u'-;  iniiiortancelh.it  t  lu  colony  should 
secure  the  services  of  someone  of  proved  ahiliiy,  iirmncss  and 
energy.  Gordon  sailed  at  once  for  the  C-upe.  and  .saw  the  governor. 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  Mr  Thos.  Seanlen,  the  premier,  and 
Ur.  J.X.  Slerriman.a  member  of  the  ministry,  who.  for  political 
reasons,  asked  him  not  to  go  to  Basuioland,  but  to  take  the 


appointment  of  commandatit  of  the  colonial  forces  at  King 
William's  Town.  After  a  itw  months,  whith  were  spent  in 
reorganirfne  the  colonial  lorris,  (".ordon  was  requested  to  go  up 
to  Basuioland  to  try  lu  arrtinse  a  settlement  with  the  chief 
Masupha.  one  of  the  nio^t  powerful  of  the  Basuto  leaders. 
Greatly  to  his  surprise,  at  the  very  time  be  was  with  Masupha, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Saucr,  a  member  of  the  Cape  government,  was  taking 
steps  to  inilucc  Lcrcthodi,  another  chief,  to  advance  against 
Masupha.  This  not  only  placed  Gordon  in  a  poutioo  of  danger, 
but  was  regarded  by  him  as  an  act  of  treachery.  He  advised 
Masupha  not  to  deal  with  the  Cape  government  until  the  hostile 
force  was  withdrawn,  and  resigned  his  appointment.  He  con- 
sl(!i:reil  '.h.it  the  Kasulo  ■liiliriilty  wa-s  due  to  the  bad  system 
of  administration  by  the  Cipp  government.  That  Gordon's 
views  were  correct  is  proved  by  the  fart  that  a  few  years  later 
Uusuloland  wa.s  sejjarated  from  Cape  Colony  and  placed  directly 
under  the  imperial  government.  After  his  return  to  England 
from  the  Cape,  being  unemployed,  Gordon  decided  to  go  to 
Palestine,  a  country  he  had  long  desired  to  visit.  Here  he 
remained  for  a  jrar,  and  devoted  his  time  to  the  study  of  Biblical 
history  and  of  the  antiquities  of  Jemsalem.  The  king  of  the 
Belgians  then  asked  him  to  take  charge  of  the  Congo  Free  State, 
and  be  aeoepted  the  misskin  and  returned  to  Lomloa  to  make 
the  necessary  preparations.  But  a  few  d.iys  after  his  arrival  he 
was  rcqucslc<l  by  the  British  government  to  proceed  immediately 
;<)  the  ."■udaii.  To  understand  the  reasons  for  (his,  it  is  necessary 
brk-ll>  to  rcCupituJalf  the  course  oi  events  in  thai  rountry  since 
Gordon  had  left  it  in  1870. 

After  his  resignation  of  the  [jos;  of  K<ivernor-penrral  Raouf 
Pasha,  an  official  of  the  ordinary  t>  i>e,  who,  as  already  mentioned, 
had  been  dismissed  by  Gordon  for  misgovernment  in  1878,  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  As  Raouf  was  instructed  to  in 
the  receipts  and  diminish  the  expenditure,  the  system  of  i 
ment  naturally  reverted  to  the  old  methods,  which  Gofdoti  had 
endeawMued  to  improve.  The  fact  that  instioe  -and  dtameas 
were  iuceeeded  by  injustice  and  weaknesa  tended  naturally 
to  the  outbreak  of  revolt,  and  unfortunately  there  was  a  leader 
ready  to  head  a  rebellion  —one  Mahommed  Ahmed,  already 

known  for  some  years  .as  a  holy  man,  who  was  insulted  by  an 
Egyiitian  olHt  ial.  ar.  l  re;irinK  wi'H  some  followers  to  the  island 
of  .\l)lja  on  I  tie  While  .Nile,  pro<  l.iimed  himself  a'  rhe  lnah<li, 
a  successor  of  the  prophet.  Raouf  endeavoured  to  take  him 
jirisoner  t>iji  without  -uccess,  and  the  revolt  spread  rapidly. 
Raouf  was  recalled,  and  suecee<lc<l  by  Abdel  Kader  Pasha,  a 
mndi  stronger  governor,  who  had  some  success,  but  whose 
forces  were  quite  insutlicient  to  cope  with  the  rebels.  The 
Egyptian  government  was  too  busUy  engaged  in  suppressing 
Arabi's  revolt  to  he  able  to  send  any  hdp  to  Abild  Kader,  and 
in  September  1883,  when  the  British  troops  entend  Cnro. 
the  position  in  the  Sudan  was  very  perilous.  Had  the  British 
government  listened  to  the  representations  then  made  (o  them, 
:h.il,  h.iviiif.^  lontpjired  lvi:>l>t.  it  was  imperatis'e  at  onic  10 
.sup[iress  it:e  re\(dt  in  the  .Sudan,  the  rebellion  could  have  been 
cru.tied.  but  unfortunately  Great  Britnin  woiiM  do  nothing 
In  rsclf.  lOule  the  s'<  fis  shr  .allowed  Egypt  to  take  ended  in  the 
disaster  lo  ll:cks  I'ash.i's  i \f ledilion.  Then,  in  December  i88.i. 
the  British  government  saw  that  something  must  be  done,  and 
ordered  Eg>'pt  to  al>andOn  the  Sudan.  But  abandonment  was 
a  policy  most  difficult  to  cany  oat,  as  it  involved  the  withdnwal 
of  thousands  of  Egyptian  soldien,  dviUao  em|ikiy£a  and  thdr 
families.  Abdd  Kader  Pwha  was  asked  to  nndertake  the  wodi, 
and  he  agreed  on  the  understanding  that  he  wodd  be  supported, 
and  that  the  policy  of  abandonment  was  not  to  be  announced. 
But  the  latter  condition  wiis  n!fus<-<l.  and  he  declined  the  t.isk 
Thi-  Rriri^li  Kov  eriiitient  then  asked  ('.et;er.il  (;.irdon  to  proceed 
10  kh.'.rtnm  to  rep>ort  on  the  Ik-„-.1  mtlhmJ  of  i.irrvin^;  ont  liie 
<'\  i>  u.it  on  'I  he  mis-ion  wa-S  highly  popular  in  Kn^'bind, 
Sir  I'.vclyn  Baring  (L,onl  Cromer)  was.  however,  at  hrst  opposed 
to  Gonlon's  appointment.  His  objtTtions  were  overcome,  and 
Gordon  received  his  instructions  in  London  on  the  iSlh  of 
January  1H94.  and  started  at  ottce  fiar  C«iro,  acoonqMinied  by 
Licttt.-Cotonel  J.  D.  H.  Stewart 
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At  Cdio  he  fccehml  fuitlicr  Initnwttau  from  Sit  Evdys 
Baring,  Mid  «tt  i^pobited  hjf  the  hhedive  as  jtoveinar^eneial, 
At  Khar'    ****  **«™*>ve  powew.   Tnvdling  by  RoraalEO  wid 

Btrbtr,  hu  arrived  at  Khartum  on  the  i8lhof  February. 

and  wai  wtll  rLCcivcd  by  the  inhabitants,  who  btiic  vcd 
that  he  had  come  to  save  the  country  from  the  rebels,  Gordon 
at  once  commenced  the  task  ot  sending  the  women  and  children 
and  the  sick  and  wounded  to  Egypt,  and  about  two  thousand 
five  hundre<1  had  been  removed  before  the  mahdi's  forces  closed 
upon  Khartum.  At  the  same  time  he  was  impressed  with  the 
nccetsily  of  making  some  arraagcmcnt  for  the  future  government 
of  the  OOUntry,  and  asked  for  the  help  of  Zobcir  (.q.v.),  who  had 
Crcet  Influence  in  the  Sudan,  eod  had  been  detained  in  Cairo 
for  Mine  yean.  Thi*  reqticst  was  nude  on  the  very  day  Gordon 
raadicd  Kbaftun,  nnd  «M  la  accordaooe  with  aiinifav  piopoial 
be  had  made  when  at  Cairo.  But,  after  delays  which  involved 
the  loss  of  much  [jreclous  lime,  the  British  government  refused 
of  .March)  to  sanction  the  appointment,  because  Zobeir 
had  been  a  notorious  slave  hunter.  With  thjs  refu'sal  vanished 
all  hope  of  a  peaceful  retreat  of  the  lilgyptian  garri.ions.  Waver- 
ing tr;bes  went  over  to  the  tnahdi.  The  advance  of  the  rebels 
against  Khartum  was  combined  with  a  revolt  in  the  eastern 
Sudan,  and  the  Egyptian  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Suakin  met 
with  constant  defeat.  At  length  a  British  force  was  sent  to 
Soakin  under  the  command  of  General  Sir  Gerald  Graham,  and 
muted  the  rebela  in  aeveial  hard-fought  actiona.  GoidoD 
tdcgraphed  to  Sir  Bvdyn  Baring  urging  that  the  (oad  from 
Suakin  to  Berber  should  be  opened  by  a  small  force.  But  this 
request,  though  strongly  supporteH  by  Baring  and  the  British 
military  authorities  in  Cairo  ,,1  1  fused  by  the  government  in 
London.  In  .^pril  Genera!  Graham  .md  his  forces  were  withdravs  n 
from  Suakin,  and  Gordon  and  the  .Siulan  were  seemingly 
abandoned  to  their  fate.  The  garrison  of  Berber,  seeing  Lli;it 
there  was  no  chance  of  relief,  surrendered  a  month  later  and 
Khartum  was  completely  isolated.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
piaenoeof  Gordon  the  city  would  also  soou  liave  fallen,  but  with 
an  energy  aztd  skiU  that  wen  almost  miraculoua,  he  so  oiganixed 
the  deCenee  that  Khartum  heM  out  notil  Jaauaxy  1S85.  When 
it  is  femembeied  that  GovioB  ms  of  a  diflicRnt  aaliooality 
uid  refigidii  to  tlie  garnion  and  population,  tint  he  had  only 
one  British  oflicer  to  assist  him,  and  that  the  town  was  badly 
fortified  and  insufliciently  provided  with  food,  it  is  just  to  say 
that  the  defence  of  Khartum  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
episodes  in  mihlarj'  history.  The  si<-ge  commenced  on  the  iSth 
of  March,  but  it  was  not  until  .August  that  the  British  govern- 
ment under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  dcciiled  to  lake  steps 
to  relieve  Gordon.  General  Stephenson,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  British  troops  in  Kg>-pt.  wished  to  send  a  brigade  at  ooce 
to  Dongola,  but  he  wa^  overruled,  and  it  was  Mt  until  the 
beginninc  of  November  that  the  British  lelief  force  wna  ready 
to  siait  {ran  Wadi  Hatta  vader  the  eommmidof  Leid  Wolaeley. 
Hie  force  leadied  Korti  towards  the  end  of  December,  and  from 
that  fdace  a  column  was  despatched  across  the  Bayuda  desert 

to  Melemma  cm  the  \ile.  .\fler  some  severe  fighting  in  which 
the  leader  of  the  eolumii,  Sir  Herbert  Stewart,  was  mortally 
wouniled,  the  force  reached  the  river  cm  the  .^cth  of  Januarv , 
and  the  following  day  four  fitt-amers,  which  had  been  .^ent  down 
by  Gordon  to  meet  the  British  advance,  and  which  had  been 
wailing  for  them  for  four  .months,  reported  to  Sir  Charles  Wilson, 
wJlO had  taken  command  .ifter  Sir  Herbert  Stewart  was  wounded, 
j^j,  On  the  341b  Wilson  started  with  two  of  the  steamers 
for  Khartum,  but  on  airiviog  there  on  the  38th  he 
found  that  the  place  had  been  cai>tated  by  the  rebdaand  Gordon 
killed  two  days  hefoie.  A  belief  has  been  wtertnbied  that 
Wilson  might  have  Started  earlier  and  saved  the  town,  hut  this 
is  quite  groundless.  In  the  first  place,  Wilson  could  not  have 
started  M)oner  than  he  did,  and  in  the  sccond,  even  If  he  had 
been  alile  to  dci  so.  it  would  have  made  no  difference,  as  the  rebels 
lould  have  l.iken  Khartum  any  lime  they  pleased  alter  tlie  ';th 
of  January,  when  the  provisions  were  exh.iu^led-  .-XMother 
popular  notion,  that  the  capture  of  1  he  place  was  <lue  to  t  reachcry 
on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  is  equally  without  foundation.  The 
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attach  was 


at  a  point  hi  the  faRiJicatkiiia  wheie  the 
mmpot  and  ditdi  had  been  destnqred  hr  the  riifaii  of  dw  NB^ 
and  wiien  tlie  mth^t  troops  entered  the  soldien  were  too  weiJt 

to  make  any  effectual  resistance.  Gordon  himself  expected  the 
town  to  fall  before  the  end  of  December,  and  it  is  re&liy  cUlbcult 
to  understaiu]  how  he  suiceeded  in  holding  out  until  the  j6th 
of  January.  U  riting  on  the  i4lh  ot  December  he  said,  Now, 
mark  this,  if  the  expeditionary  force — and  I  ask  for  no  mor>; 
than  two  hundred  men — does  not  come  in  ten  days,  the  town 
may  fall,  and  I  have  done  my  best  for  the  honour  of  my  country." 
He  had  indeed  done  his  best,  and  far  more  than  could  have  been 
regarded  as  possible.  To  understand  what  he  went  through 
4uiiiig  the  latter  months  of  the  siegei,  it  is  only  neoesMiy  to  read 
his  own  Journal,  a  portioii  of  whkh,  dating  from  lotb  S^Mcmber 
to  (4th  December  18S4,  was  fortunately  preserved  and  published. 
Gordon  was  not  an  author,  but  he  wrote  many  short 

memuranila  un  subjects  that  inlereslcil  him,  and  a  co.nsiderablc 
numl)er  uf  these  have  be-eu  utilized.  e^;H:cially  in  the  work  by 
his  bruther.  Sir  Henry  (Jordon,  entitled  E:r>:ls  in  Utt  Life  oj 
Charlts  (uor^i-  Gordon,  jrom  its  Bii;!ini!)ti;  lo  i!s  End.  He  was" 
a  vuluniincius  letter-writer,  and  much  of  hi^,  coiresi>L)iiJencc  has 
been  published.  Hischaracter  was  remarkable,  and  theioQucnce 
he  had  over  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  was  veiy 
striking.  His  power  to  command  men  of  non-European  races 
was  probably  unique.  He  had  no  lear  of  death,  and  cared  but 
littk  for  the  opiaioa  of  othcn,  adhfring  tenaciously  to  the  ooune 
he  believed  to  be  right  fn  the  face  of  all  op|>osJtlon.  Tbough 
not  hohling  to  outward  forms  of  religion,  he  was  a  truly  religious 
man  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  and  was  a  constant  student 
of  the  Uible.  To  serve  GlhI  aiui  ;o  ija  his  duly  we.'c  the  great 
objects  of  his  life,  and  he  died  iis  he  had  lived,  carrying  out  the 
work  that  lay  before  him  to  the  best  of  his  abili:,v.  The  last 
words  ol  Itis  last  letter  lo  his  sister,  written  when  he  knew  that 
death  was  very  near,  sum  up  his  character:  1  am  quite  happy, 
thank  God,  and,  like  Lawrence,  I  have  tried  to  do  my  duty."' 

^  With  this  estimate  of  Gordon's  character  may  be  contrasted 
those  of  Lord  Cromer  (the  moat  severe  of  Gonton's  critics),  and  of 
Laid  Morley  of  Blackburn:  in  their  striciure»  as  in  their  praise 
they  help  to  explain  both  the  causes  of  the  extraordinary  influence 
wielded  by  Gordon  over  all  sort*  and  condition*  of  men  and  also 
his  dilficultics.  Lord  Cromer's  criticism,  it  should  lie  remembered, 
does  not  deal  with  GordiiiiH  cms  r  as  a  w  hulf  hut  suli'ly  wiili  his  last 
mission  to  the  Sudan;  Lord  Murley'»  is  a  more  ^neral  judgment.  - 

Lord  Cromer  {iitdtrn  Egypt,  vtiL  i.,  cli.  axvii.,  p.  $Si^^tl  says: 
"  We  may  admire,  and  (or  my  own  part  I  do  very  much  admire 
General  Gordon's  personal  courage,  nis  disinterestedness  and  his 
chivalrous  feeling  in  favour  of  the  beleaguered  garrisons,  but  ad> 
miration  of  these  qualttif?  is  no  ^ufTiriLnt  plea  against  a  condemna- 
tion of  his  conduct  on  thi:  ground  that  it  was  q  jixutic.  In  his  last 
letter  to  his  sister,  dated  Uvcemoer  14,  l»84,  he  wrote:  '  1  am 

3uite  happy,  thank  God,  and,  like  Lawrence,  I  have  tried  to  do  my 
uty '  .  .  .  I  am  not  now  dealing  with  General  Gofdon's  chancier, 
whicJi  was  in  many  respects  noble,  or  with  his^ military  def«ncc  of 
Khartoum,  which  was  heroic,  but  with  the  political  conduct  of  his 
misMon,  and  from  this  point  of  view  I  hnve  no  he^otation  in  saying 
that  (jencral  Gordon  cannot  lie  con^iiU  red  to  ha\  e  tried  to  do  his 
duty  unless  a  very  strained  and  misitaken  view  be  taken  of  what 
his  duty  was.  ...  As  a  matter  of  public  morality  I  cannot  think 
that  (jeneral  Gordon's  process  of  reasoning  is  defensible.  ...  I 
do  not  think  that  it  can  be  held  that  General  Gordon  made  any 
serious  effort  to  carry  out  the  main  ends  of  British  and  Eg>'ptian 
policy  in  the  Sudan  He  thought  more  of  his  perisonal  (.pininn* 
than  of  the  inten-ts  k>{  the  state.  ...  In  fact,  excxpc  ]-K.-rsonal 
courage,  great  fertility  in  military  resource,  .t  '.ivcly  thcju.;h  >/jint> 
times  ill-aincted  nrjiuguance  to  injustice,  l)pp^^s^i■:m  .oi:!  jih-oiucss 
of  every  description,  and  a  considerable  power  of  acquiriny  iniluencc 
over  those,  necessarily  limited  in  numbers,  with  whom  he  wan 
brought  into  (ktsocwI  contact.  General  Gordon  dcK-s  not  appear  to 
have  possessed  any  of  the  (lualitics  which  would  have  fitted  him 
to  undertake  the  difTirult  task  he  had  in  hand." 

\.<\T<\  Mciflcv  {Lift  of  Gtndslttnf ,  vol  iii,.  I"5t  ed..  1903.  ch.  9, 
p.  I  I  S1V-. :  "  Gordon,  as  Mr  <  •lad'-tone  s;ud,  was  a  lurn  of  heroes- 
He  was  a  soldier  uf  infinite  personal  courage  and  daring,  of  striking 
militar>'  energv.  initiative  and  rcsoiueei  a  hi|^  pun  and  single 
ch.iracter,  dwelling  much  in  the  region  of  the  uniiwn  But  as  all 
wfu>  know  him  admit,  and  as  his  own  records  testify,  OOtwithstand- 
ir.)^'  .in  undercurrent  of  shrewd  common  seiMe,  he  was  the  creature, 
.ilmo-t  the  '■iJ.irt,  of  imptdM.':  his  impressiotui  and  purposes  changed 
•.\'\ih  ihi-  h|RT.i  of  lii;htnm.;:  aiii.'e7  often  mastered  nim;  he  went 
very  often  by  intuitions  and  inspirations  rather  than  by  cool 
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AvTUOMnva.— 'The  Jotimaitef  ifajer-Ceiurat Cordon  at  Khartoum 
(iMs);  Lord  Cromer,  Uoderti  EfyU  (2  vols..  1908) ;  K,  K.  \Vint;.ii<-, 
Uakdiism  and  Ihe  Egyptian  budan  (iH<>i);  the  Brutsh  I'tirivj- 
mentary  Paper  on  Etyf>t  (1S84-1885);  f.  (.oMon,  Krflf, lions 
in  Pair'linr  i  ifsS4);  nihiil  liy  D.  C.  Boulder,  Gtnertil  Gnrdon's 
LttUrs  from  the  Crimea,  Ike  Danube,  and  Armenia  (1H84);  edited  by 
G.  B.  I^CWmmI  <Mm  «•  Ctmma  AMca  U9»i)i  LUttn  «f 
Ctnerrd  CTC.  Gordon  to  Kf  Sitter  (18S8):  H.  W.  Gordon,  Onrit  tR 
Ihe  Life  of  C.  G.  Gordon  (ift86);  Commander  L.  Brine,  The  Taefint 
itebellion  in  China  (1862);  A.  WiliKm,  Cordon's  Cambaipus  and  tlu 
Taefitng  Rehrtlton  (1868);  D.  C.  Boulder,  Ufr  of  Gnrdtin  (iSg^i): 
A.  Lt;ni<jiit  ll.ikc,  I'he  Story  of  Chinese  Gordcn  l  ist  vol.  1^(14.  .Mn! 
wl.  I»85):  Colonel  Sir  \V.  f.  ButUr,  Churtes  George  Gordon  (iH»9K 
AjckiiMmi  Forties,  Chinese  Cordon  ( I H84) ;  edited  by  A.  Egmont  Hake, 
Amltttt  fie  Taeping  Reheition  (1891 ) :  ?>.  MoMman,  General  Gordon's 
Diary  in  China  (1885);  Lieutenant  T.  Lister.  R.E..  With  Gordon  in 
At  Crimea  (1891);  Lieutenant -General  Sir  C>.  Gralum.  Last  Words 
with  Ctrdm  (laS?);  "  War  Conopondent."  Why  Cordon  Ptrishtd 

(1896).  .  ..^•ai^tfajB-jnrrr*^*'^^-*,.  (C.M.W.) 

GORDON.  LORD  GEORGE  dr^ii-ivgj),  tUrd  and  youngest 
son  of  ("o^,!ii<j  George,  duke  of  Gordon,  was  born  in  Ix)ndon  on 
thi'  .'()tli  of  December  1751.  After  completing  his  c(iuc.ilion  .it 
Eton,  he  culered  the  n.ivy.  where  he  roM:  10  the  rank  of  licinenant 
in  177^,  but  Lord  S.uidwjeh,  then  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty, 
would  nut  promise  him  the  command  of  a  ship,  and  he  resigned 
his  cumjtiisaion  shortly  before  the  bcginiun(  of  the  American 
War.  In  1774  the  pocket  borooih  of  LudgHBhaii  was  bought 
Ik  Ito  General  Fraser,  wbon  be  «M  Ofipoililt  in  Iiiv^^ 
iUk,  bl  order  to  bribe  him  not  to  oontcat  the  anaty.  He  was 
coniideNd  flighty,  and  was  not  looked  upon  as  fadng  of  any 
importance.  In  1779  he  organized,  and  made  himself  head  of 
the  Protestant  associations,  formed  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the 
Catholic  Relief  Act  of  1 77S.  On  the  ;rid  of  June  i  7.S0  he  heade<l 
the  mob  which  marched  in  proccjision  from  St  Gc-orge'i  Fields 
to  the  Hou-sei  of  Parliament  in  order  to  prcier.i  the  muiiiter 
petition  aRaitLSt  the  acts.  After  the  mob  reached  Westminster  a 
terrific  riot  ensued,  which  continued  several  days,  during  which 
the  dty  was  virtually  at  their  mercy.  At  first  indeed  they 
dispersed  after  threatoiing  to  make  a  forcible  entry  into  the 
Howe  of  CooiaoiM,  but  leaiMnbled  toon  aftctwards  and 
dotioyed  eevoil  RomaD  Calholfe  ch^da.  piOafed  the  private 
dwdlinc*  of  many  Roman  Catbolici^  act  fie  to  Newgate  and 
hnikt  open  all  tlie  other  prisons,  attadced  the  Bank  of  Kngland 
and  se\cr.i!  other  pubUc  buildings,  and  coniimu  l  the  worl:  oi 
violence  ami  (-onllagr.ilion  until  the  interference  o!  the  riiiliiary, 
by  whom  nu  Icwcr  lha:i  450  persons  were  killed  an<i  wounded 
before  the  nois  were  quelled.  For  his  share  in  iiisiinatinK  the 
riots  I><ird  Gordon  was  apprehended  on  a  charge  of  high  t  re;i.son; 
but,  mainly  through  the  skilful  and  eloquent  defence  of  Erskinc, 
he  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  treasonable 
jfitmtiffniti  His  life  was  henceforth  full  of  cmdc-bniiied  sfhrmn. 
[rft*^*  •"^  finitnriai  In  1786  fae  iPu«icoaiinniiiatted  Iqt  the 
•lehHdHp  «f  Caateifaaqr  fte  nteifaig  t»  hm  wilaeM  in  an 
ccxJeaiBstical  sdt;  and  fn  1787  he  was  eoovkted  of  libelling  the 
queen  of  France,  the  French  ambassador  and  the  administration 
ol  justice  in  England.  He  was,  however.  {Hrrmittcd  to  withdraw 
from  the  court  without  bail,  and  made  his  escape  to  Holland; 
but  on  account  of  representations  from  the  court  of  Versailles 
be  was  commanded  10  quit  that  country,  and,  returning  to 
England,  was  apprclicnded,  and  in  January  1788  was  sentenced 

inference  from  carefully  surveyed  fact;  with  many  variations  of 
mood  he  nixed,  a*  we  often  see  in  people  leas  fasuMis.  an  invincible 
itith  in  his  own  rapid  prepoasesaionB  while  they  lasted.  Everyhtxiy 
now  discernii  that  to  despatch  a  soldier  of  this  temperament  on  a 
piece  of  business  [the  miwion  to  the  Sudan  in  1 884]  that  was  not 
only  difl'u  illt  and  danRcrous,  as  Sir  E.  Baring  Siiid,  Inst  (ir. if.,urid1v 
ol)?i  ure,  :\rid  iu-cdii;|^  vijjiUiit  siiiiity  and  self  1  >  mt  n  I .  '.v  1,  lifJu 
Ik-i  (i  r  than  to  call  in  a  wizard  with  his  magic.  Mr  (ilad.Mom-  always 
professed  |x.Tplexity  in  understanding  why  the  violent  end  of  the 
gallant  Cava^nari  in  Afghanistan  stinea  the  world  so  little  in 
comparison  with  the  (ate  of  Gordon.  Tlw  answer  is  that  Gordon 
seized  the  imagination  of  England,  and  sslsed  it  on  its  higher  side. 
Hi>^  re1i>:ion  was  rccentrir,  but  it  was  rrliuion;  the  Bible  was  the 
Ttu  k  n  which  he  founded  himself,  both  old  di^(M-tis;ttiiiii  and  new; 
lie  was  known  to  h.ne  forms,  ceremonies  and  all  the  '  solemn  plausi- 
bilitic-s':  his  speech  was  sharp,  pithy,  rapid  and  ironic;  alnj\i- 
alt,  he  knew  the  ways  of  war  and  would  not  bear  the  sword  for 
Bought." 


to  five  yean'  imprisonment  in  Newgate,  where  he  lived  at  his 

ease,  giving  ilinm-rs  and  dances.  As  he  could  not  oiilnin  securities 
for  his  gcH)d  i)ehaviour  on  the  termination  of  his  term  of  imprison- 
ment, he  was  not  allowed  to  leave  Newgate,  and  there  he  died 
of  delirious  fever  on  the  t  st  of  November  1 793.  Some  time  before 
his  apprehension  he  had  become  A  OOBVert  tO  Judaimi,  end  lied 
undergone  the  initiatory  rite. 

A  serious  defence  of  most  of  his  eccentricities  is  undertaken  in 
TTte  Life  of  Lord  Geortt  Gordon,  with  a  fhiiosophual  Review  of  hit 
P  flMaa  CondmO,  by  Robert  Watson,  M.D.  (London,  1705).  The 
In-jtt  accounts  of  Lara  Geotge  Gordon  are  to  be  found  in  tncilfMiMl 
Regisitn  from  1780  to  the  year  of  hia  death. 

GORDON,  SIR  JOHN  WATBOW  (i78»-i864),  Scottish  painter, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Captain  Watson,  R  .\  ,  a  (  .i  li ;  of  the 
family  of  Watson  of  Overmaini,  in  the  county  of  lierwick.  He 
was  born  in  Kdiiiburgh  in  1788,  an<l  was  educatetl  specially  with 
a  view  to  his  joining  the  Royal  Kngineers.  He  entered  as  a 
student  in  the  goveriinieiu  school  of  design,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Manufactures.  His  natural  taste  for  art 
quickly  developed  itself,  and  his  father  was  persuaded  to  allow 
him  to  adopt  it  as  his  profession.  Captain  Watson  wee  ItimseK 
u  skilful  draughtsman,  and  his  brother  George  WetMD,  alter* 
wards  piesideBt  of  tiie  Scottish  Academy,  stood  Iiigh  es  •  portrait 
painter,  aeoond  only  to  Sir  Hcoiy  RadMin,  who  abo  me  a 
friend  of  the  family.  In  the  year  i8o8  John  sent  to  the  eihibitiott 
of  the  Lyceum  In  Nicolson  Street  a  subject  from  the  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,  and  continued  for  some  years  to  exhibit  fancy 
subjects;  but,  although  freely  and  sweetly  painted,  they  were 
altogetlier  without  the  force  and  character  wiiich  sLam])ed  his 
portrait  pictures  as  the  works  of  a  master.  .■\fter  the  death  of 
Sir  Henry  Racbum  in  1823,  he  succeeded  to  much  of  his  practice. 
He  assumed  in  1826  the  name  of  Gordon.  One  of  the  earliest 
of  his  famous  sitters  was  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  sat  for  a  fint 
portrait  in  iSsol  Tliea  came  J.  G.  LocUutt  in  iSai;  Piofciaor 
Wilson,  sBea  and  1850^  tiro  poftiaiu;  Sir  Aiddbild  Aliwin, 
i8j9;  Dr  Chalmers,  1844;  a  little  later  De  Quinccy,  end  St 
David  Brewster,  1864.  .\mong  his  most  important  works  may 
be  mentioned  the  earl  of  Dalhousie  (1833),  in  the  Archers'  Hall, 
Edinburgh;  Sir  Alexander  Hope  (18.55),  th<-"  county  buildings, 
I.inlitligow;  Lord  President  Hope,  in  the  Parliament  House, 
and  Dr  Chalmers.  These,  unlike  his  later  works,  are  gener- 
ally rich  in  colour.  The  full  length  of  Dr  lirunton  (i8.i.j), 
and  Dr  Lee,  the  prindpal  of  the  imiversiiy  (1S46),  both  on  the 
staircase  of  the  college  library,  mark  a  modification  of  his  style, 
which  ultimately  raolvcd  itself  into  eztxcaie  simplicity,  both 
of  colour  and  timtment.  «  •  . 

During  the  last  twenty  ycaea  of  hk  lUe  he  pahitad  oaay 
distingoiahed  Enf^ishmen  irho  came  to  Bdinbiugh  to  lit  to  him. 
And  it  is  significant  that  David  Cox,  the  landscape  painter,  on 
being  presented  with  his  portrait,  subscribed  for  by  many 
friencLs,  chose  to  go  to  Edinburgh  to  have  it  e.vecuted  by  Watson 
Gordon,  although  he  neither  knew  the  painter  [>ersonalIy  nor 
had  ever  before  visitr<l  the  country.  Among  the  portraits 
painted  during  this  period,  in  what  may  be  termetl  his  third  style, 
arc  De  Quincey.  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London; 
(Tcncral  Sir  Thomas  Macdougall  Brisbane,  in  the  Royal  Society; 
the  prince  of  Wales,  Lord  Macaulay,  Sir  M.  Packington,  Lord 
Mumy,  Loid  Cockbum,  Lord  Rutheifard  and  Sir  John  Shaw 
Ufem^lDtheSaottiihNatioaalGaneiy.  Ihew  latter  plcttnes 
are  mostfydev  and  grey,  sometimes  shonbif  little  or  no  positive 
colour,  the  flediitielf  being  very  grey,  and  the  hamSing  extremely 
in:L;,lrrIy,  '.hoQ^IMTCr  obtruding  its  clevernew.  He  w:is  very 
sui  tL:,-:ful  in  rendering  acute  obser^'ant  character.  A  good 
e.\.im[ile  of  his  last  style,  showing  pearly  flesh-painting  freely 
handled,  yet  highly  finished,  is  his  head  of  Sir  John  Shaw 
Lefcvrc.         -        -  -  ---- 

John  Watson  Gordon  was  one  of  the  cariicr  members  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  and  was  elected  its  president  in  1850; 
he  waa  at  the  same  time  appointed  limner  loir  Scotland  to  tiie 
queei^aiidnodvedtlttlMionirof  hai^itbood.  Shioe  1841  he 
h.Td  been  an  amodate  of  the  Koyal  Academy,  and  In  185* 
was  elected  a  loyal  aradrmirian.  He  died  00  the  nt  of  June 
1864. 
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GORDON,  L,-^RE,  C. 


fiUtlMli;  imi,  annually  Jmus  Lon  asir  Asbsr  (1851- 
189s),  Rinriu-Jeiiiah  poet  aad  wv^tt  (Hebrew),  was  bora  at 
Wilna  in         and  (Bed  at  St  Petenliurg!  In  1892.   He  took 

a  leadinp  part  in  the  modern  revival  uf  the  Hebrew  :.in>;uaKc 
and  culiurc.  Mis  siiurcs  did  mutli  (.0  ruusc  ihc  Ku^isiaii  Jews 
to  a  luu  5crjsi'  o:  t  he  reality  of  life,  and  Gordon  was  the  apostle 
of  culighunriunt  In  ;hc  Ghettos.  His  Hebrew  style  is  classical 
and  pure.  iiis.  pot  ms  wvie  nilli  i:ti:<i  in  four  volumes,  Kol  Shire 
Ychudah  (St  Petersburg,  [  Ss.il ;  fiis  novels  in  Koi  KiAbe 
Yehuda  (Odessa,  1889). 

For  hb  works  we  Jmmh  Quarterly  Rwitw,  xviii.  437  aeti. 

aOROON.  PATRICK  (t63^i6gg),  Ruaaian  general,  was 
descended  from  a  Scottish  family  of  Aberdeenshire,  who 
possc&sed  the  small  estate  of  .Vuchleuchrics,  and  were  connected 

Willi  tliu  housi-  <if  Ilndiic.  Hi-  was  Imrn  in  1635,  •'Bd  after 
cij:ii|)K-I  in;;  his  i-dural  ii>n  at  ihi'  parish  suhaols  of  Cniden  and 
KUon.  L-n'.L'ritil,  in  his  fiflci-nth  yu-.ir,  Jesuit  i  olii'fjc  at  Hr;',ut;s 
ijerg,  Prussia;  but.  as  "  his  humour  Could  not  endure  suth  a 
still  and  stri(  t  way  of  li\  in^.'  he  soon  resolved  to  return  hon.e. 
He  changed  his  mind,  however,  before  re-embarking,  and  aitur 
journeying  on  foot  in  several  parts  of  Germany,  ultimately,  in 
1655.  enlisted  at  Hamburg  in  the  Swedish  service.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  five  yean  he  served  altenwtdy  wfth  tbe 
Poles  and  Swedes  as  he  wa«  taJcen  prisoner  by  «it]»er«  la  1661, 
after  further  experience  as  a  soldier  of  fortune,  he  took  service 
in  the  Russian  army  under  Alexis  I.,  and  in  1665  he  was  sent 
on  a  special  mission  to  England.  After  his  return  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  several  wars  aK-iinst  the  Turl^s  .iiiil  Tatars  in 
southern  Russia,  and  in  reeo^nil ion  of  his  servires  he  ill  1 67>"i  was 
ma  le  riiajor-gerRTal,  in  lO-g  w.is  appointt  d  to  1  hi  i;hicf  command 
at  Kiev,  and  in  1683  was  made  lieutenant -general.  He  visited 
England  in  1686,  and  in  1687  and  16K0  took  part  as  quartcr- 
flUkSter-geoersi  in  expeditions  against  the  Crim  Tatars  in  the 
Crimea,  being  made  full  general  for  his  services,  in  spite  of  the 
dentitidatioiM  «f  the  Greek  Church  to  which,  as  a  iieretic,  he 
was  eiQKMed.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  Moscow 
in  1489,  Gordon  with  the  troops  he  commanded  virtually  decided 
events  in  favour  of  the  tsar  I'etcr  I.,  and  against  the  tsaritsa 
S<)[)hia.  !Ir  was  thcrrforr  dnriii^;  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
hipii  favour  with  the  tsar,  who  tuiiiided  to  him  the  cotiKiuitid  of 
his  I  apital  during  his  alwence  from  Kasiia,  employed  bi:n  in 
organizing  his  army  according  to  the  i^uropean  system,  and 
latterly  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  general-iu-chief.  He  died 
on  the  2Qth  of  November  i6(>o.  The  tsar,  who  iiad  visited  him 
frequently  during  his  illness,  was  with  him  when  he  died,  and 
with  his  own  hands  closed  his  eyes. 

General  Gordon  left  behind  him  a  diar>-  of  his  life,  written  in 
bngiish.  This  b  pn  ■..  r\  i  d  in  MS  in  the  arrhive*  of  the  Kusaian 
foreign  ofTicf.  .\  lotujileii-  ( ii  rni  ui  tr;ii)»lation,  cditL-d  by  Or 
Maurice Possalt  {TaiebuikdetGemrtus  Palritk Cordon)  wa<> published, 
the  first  volimic  at  NTcwrow  in  1M49,  the  .sc^-ond  at  St  Petersburg  in 
1851,  and  the  third  at  St  Petersburg  in  1853;  and  rassages  Jrom 
tiu  IMary  of  General  Patrick  Gordon  of  Amcmmlirin  (i63S-lo99)i 
was  printed,  under  (he  cdilMship  of  Joeeph  RoiwrtMn.  for  toe 
Spaldioc  Club,  Aberdc-cn,  1859. 

OORDOir-CUHHING,    ROUALEYN  GEORGE  (1820-1866). 

Srntti-,h  tras'eiler  ,,nd  sprirlsman,  known  .is  the  *'  fiim.  hunter," 
wai  b»jra  oil  the  1  jih  ui  March  itS^o,  He  w.is  1  hi-  se; ontl  son  of 
Sir  William  G.  Gordon-Cumming,  2nd  barone-  of  Altyre  and 
Gordonstown,  Elginshire.  From  his  early  years  he  was  distin- 
guished by  his  passion  for  sport.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and 
at  cightcca  joined  the  East  India  Co.'s  service  as  a  cornet  in  the 
Madras  Ught  Cavalry.  The  climate  of  India  not  suiting  hiir  , 
after  two  yean'  eaperience  he  Mtired  from  the  service  and 
returned  to  Scotland.  During  bis  stay  in  tbe  East  he  had  laid 
thefouflMiation  of  his  collection  of  hunting  irophtesandspecimcns 
of  natural  history,  in  1843  he  joined  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles, 
but  for  the  sake  of  absolute  freedom  sold  out  at  the  end  of  the 
year  and  with  an  ox  wagon  and  a  few  native  followers  set  out 
for  the  in'crior.  He  hum  e  l  (  hii  tU  in  H<  rhuanaland  and  the 
Limpopo  valley,  regions  then  iwuriiiiiig  with  big  game.  In 
1848  he  relumed  to  England.  The  story  of  his  remarkable 
cxploiu  is  vividly  told  in  bis  Ixtok,  Fite  Years  0/  a  HunUr's 


t^t  i»tkt  F»  IiOtrur  ^  SmOk  Africa  (Londcm,  1850,  3rd 
ed.  1851).  Of  this  volume,  received  at  first  with  ir^rr<  dnhiy 
by  stay-at-home  critics,  DaWd  Livingstone,  who  furiUihtd 
(.ordun-Cuinming  with  r;iviil  of  his  native  guides,  wrote:  "I 
have  Ho  htsilatiun  in  s.ayii)g  that  Mr  Cuaiuuug'ii  book  ronveys  a 
truthful  idea  of  South  .Xfrican  hunting"  (Afissionary  'I  r.iifis, 
chap.  vii.).  His  collection  of  hunting  trophies  was  exhibited 
in  London  in  1851  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  was  illustrated 
by  a  lecture  delivered  by  (iordon-Cumming.  The  collection, 
known  as"  The  South  Africa  Museum,"  was  afterwards  exhibited 
in  various  parts  of  the  cuuntiy.  In  1858  Gordon-Curoning  went 
to  live  at  Fort  Augtistus  On  the  Caledoiiian  Cunl,  where  the 
exhibition  of  his  tiophlcs  attiteted  many  ^tois.  He  died 
there  on  the  941k  of  March  1866. 

An  abridgment  of  his  book  was  puUIshcd  in  1856  under  the  title 
of  TM  LioH  HuMtr  tf  South  Africa,  .ind  in  this  form  was  frequently 

rrprinted,  a  new  edition  a[iixaring  in  l(>04. 

GORE.  CATHERINE  GRACE  FRANCES  (1799-1861),  English 
novelist  and  dramatist,  the  daughter  of  Charles  Moody,  a  wine- 
ii  erchant,  was  born  in  lycji)  at  East  Retford,  Nottinghamsliire. 
In  1823  she  was  married  to  Captain  Charies  Gore;  and,  In  tbc 
next  year,  she  published  her  first  work,  Tktrtta  MttrdmaM,  «r 
Ihe  Maid  0}  Honour.  Then  followed,  among  <rthen,  the  LeOre 
de  Cacha  (1827),  The  Rtign  «f  Terror  (1837),  Bungarutn  Tales 
(1839).  Manners  tfike  1X17(1830),  Uolkers and  Daughters  (183 1 ). 
and  The  Fair  of  May  Pair  (1832),  Mrs  Armylage  (1836).  Every 
surcecfling  year  saw  several  volumes  from  her  pen:  The  Cabinet 
Minister  and  The  Courtier  of  the  Days  of  Charles  II.,  in  1830; 
Preferment  in  1840.  In  1841  Cetit.  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Cox- 
tomli.  atlr.uted  ciinsideratile  altenlion.  (irrviUr,  or  <;  Srason  in 
Faru  aj.peared  in  the  same  year;  then  Orminglon,  or  Cecil  a 
Pit,  I'astiiiaiittn,  The  Ambassador's  Wife:  and  in  1843  The 
Banker's  Wije.  Mrs  Gore  continued  to  write,  with  unfailing 
fertility  of  invention,  till  her  death  on  the  sgth  of  January  iS-6t, 
She  also  wrote  some  dramas  of  which  the  moat  flicccaaful  was 
the  Sekaalfar  CaqtMu,  produced  et  the  Haymarket  (1831). 
She  was  a  womaa  of  versatile  talent,  and  set  to  music  Burns's 
"  And  ye  shall  walk  in  silk  attire,"  one  of  tbe  most  popular  songs 
of  her  day.  Her  extraordinary  literary  industry  is  proved  by 
the  existence  of  more  than  seventy  distinct  works.  Her  laest 
novels  arc  CcciV,  or  the  Adfenlur,  i  of  a  Coxo.'mb.  and  7  /i<-  H^inktr's 
Wife.  C"<•f>/p'vesextremely^■i^  iii  sketebesul  l,oiiiion  fashionable 
life,  and  is  tnll  ot  hai)py  <  [lipraniniat it  lout  lies.  For  the  know- 
ledge of  Loiuiuti  t  lul»5  displayed  in  it  Mrs  Gore  was  indebted  to 
William  Bcckford,  the  author  of  Vathek.  The  Banker's  Wife 
is  distinguishes!  by  some  clever  studies  of  character,  especially 
in  the  persons  of  Mr  Hamlyn,  the  cold  calculating  moiuy  maker, 
and  his  warm-hearted  country  neighbour.  Colonel  Hamiltoo. 

Mrs  Gore's  novels  had  an  immense  tshqiOniy  popularity; 
they  were  parodied  by  Thackeny  in  PtmA,  in  his  "  Lords  aad 
Liveries'by  the  author  of  Duke$  and  Dtfenners  ";  btit,  tedious 
as  Ihry  ar<  to  prcseot-day  readers,  they  presented  on  the  whole 
faithful  pic  arcs  of  the  contemporary  life  and  pursuits  of  the 

Engli  -I.  :  :  '  '.T  elasses. 

GORE,  CHARLES  (iS^i-  ),  English  divine,  was  born  in 
1853,  ■.lie  i,rd  SOI!  <if  I  he  Hon.  Charles  Alexander  Gote.  l.>ruther 
of  the  4lh  earl  of  Arrun.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  4th 
eari  of  Bcssborough.  lie  w.is  educated  at  Harrow  and  at  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  and  was  elert  cd  fellow  of  Trinity  College  in  1875. 
Fnim  1880  to  1883  he  was  vice-principal  of  the  theological 
college  at  Cuddcsdon,  and,  when  in  1884  Pusey  House  was 
l  ounded  at  Oxford  as  a  home  for  Dr  Puscy's  library  and  a  ceatre 
for  the  propagation  of  his  print  i[>les,  he  was  appointed  principal, 
a  position  which  he  hdd  until  1803.  .-\s  principal  of  Puscy  House 
Mr  Gore  exercised  a  wide  influence  over  undergraduates  and  the 
younger  clergy,  and  it  was  largely,  if  not  mainly,  under  this 
influence  that  the  "  (  i\for  l  Mov.  n-.'  r  1  underwent  a  change 
which  to  the  survivosj  ul  ihc  old  i,Lliool  uf  Traclarians  M-emiHl 
to  involve  a  break  with  its  basic  principles.  "  Pu<ieyism  "  )i  ul 
been  in  the  highest  degree  conservative,  ba.sing  it.self  on  authority 
and  tradition,  and  repudiating  any  compromise  with  the  modem 
critical  and  lil>erali2ing  spirit.  Mr  Gore,  starting  from  tiie  same 
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bask  ol  Ukh  anii  auihority,  soon  found  from  his  practical  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  the  "  doubts  and  difficulties  "  of  the  younger 
generation  that  this  uncompromising  attitude  was  untenable, 
and  set  himself  the  task  of  reconciling  the  principle  of  authority 
in  religioa  with  that  of  adcatific  authority  by  attempting  to 
ifefias  the  bottiMfanhB  «f  llieir  nqiective  qi>bm9  of  influence. 
To  him  the  divine  authority  of  the  Catholie  Charcfa  «w  aa 
a)ck>n,«nd  in  1889  he  pobliahed  two  worics,  the  lafger  ^wbich, 
The  Church  and  tftr  Ministry,  is  a  learned  vindication  of  the 
principle  of  Afioslolic  Succession  in  the  episcopate  against  the 
Presbyn-riiins  ami  oihrr  I'rutc^lani  l)0<lk->.  wink-  ihc  si-toiul, 
Roman  ( '  iilwHi  ( laim-i.  is  a  defence,  couched  in  a  more  popular 
form.  <if  llic  Ati^lii.iii  Church  mm!  AngliiM  m»I—  m^immt 
attacks  of  the  Romanists. 

So  far  his  published  views  had  been  in  complete  consonance 
with  those  of  the  older  Tractarians.  But  in  i8<)o  a  great  stir 
was  created  by  the  publication,  under  his  editorship,  of  Lm 
MuMdi,  a  aeriea  of  caaaya  by  diflerent  wrHm,  being  an  attempt 
"to  mcoDur  a  distiested  fdth  by  endeavouring  to  bring  the 
Chifctian  Creed  into  ito  fight  fdation  to  the  modeni  gwwth  «{ 
knowledge,  identific,  hisUwlc,  critical;  and  to  modeni  pioblems 
of  poUtics  and  ethics."  Mr  (lorc  himself  contributed  an  essay 
on  "  The  Holy  Spirit  and  In&piraiion."  The  book,  which  ran 
ihruuKh  iwcUc  otlitions  in  a  lif  le  over  a  year,  mo(  with  a  vmu'- 
ntiat  mi.'ced  ti-ifplion.  Ortho'lox  churchmen.  I'AanpclicAl  ajui 
Tmctariaii  alike,  were  alannot  l-y  views  on  tht  incarnate  nature 
of  Chrisii  thill  seemed  to  them  to  impugn  his  iJiviniiy,  and  by 
concessions  to  the  Higher  Criticism  in  the  matter  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  Holy  Scriptures  which  .ippcarcd  to  then)  to  convert  the 
"  impregnable  rock."  as  Gladstone  had  called  ft,  into  a  founda- 
tion of  aand;  acepticst  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  greatly 
imimned  by  a  f^ftUm  at  defence  wUcb  teemed  to  draw  an 
aitifidil  line  beyond  which  aitidm  waa  not  to  advance.  None 
the  kn  the  bodic  piodooed  a  profound  e8iBa>  and  that  far  b^nd 
the  borders  of  the  Engli^  Church,  and  it  ia  largely  due  to  its 
intlucnce,  and  to  that  of  .the  achool  it  repicaeota,  that  the  High 
Church  movenunt  developed  theniCcfiirth  on  "ModaniiBt" 
rathrr  than  Traiuiriaii  lines. 

In  iSoi  Mr  Gove  was  clioscn  to  i!el:vfr  the  Bampton  li-cttircs 
before  the  uuivertuty.and  chose  (or  hm  subject  the  Inr^irnaiion. 
In  these  lectures  he  developed  the  doctrine,  the  i  nunc  iation  of 
which  in  Lux  ifmidihaiA  caused  so  much  heart -searching.  Ihis  is 
an  attempt  to  eiplatnhow  it  came  that  Christ,  though  incarnate 
God,  could  be  in  cmr,  e.g.  in  his  citationa  from  the  Uld  Testa- 
ment. Ths  orthodox  expboation  waa  baaed  oo  the  principle  of 
acoomnodatum  (f.e.).  This,  bowevar,i9B«ed  the  difficulty  that 
9  Cbriat  during  hts  aoja«tra  00  earth  waa  not  subject  to  human 
Umltalions.  especially  of  knowledge,  he  was  not  a  man  as  other 
mrn,  and  therefore  not  subject  to  then"  trials  and  temptations. 
"■ '  Hifliculty  (k>re  sough:  10  meet  thrnuph  the  doctrine  of  the 
»nu,^ri?.  Ever  since  the  Faulmc  qnstli-K  hari  been  received  into 
the  car.DU  h c-ologians  had,  from  varams  iMiini.s  of  vii  w,  ut- 
tcmpli'l  to  cx]>latn  what  St  I'.-lul  meant  when  he  wnite  of 
Christ  (2  Phil.  ii.  7)  that  "he  emptieil  himself  and  took  upon 
him  thf  form  of  a  servant  "  (kLvriHr  fKMww  imp^^v  bwhoii 
Xafffif).  According  to  Mr  Qatt  thu  means  that  Christ,  on  his 
incamatian,  became  subject  to  aU  human  limitatkma,  and  had, 
■0  far  aa  1^  life  on  earth  waa  concerned,  atripped  himaeif  of  all 
the  atttfbutea  of  the  Godhead,  biciading  the  Divhw  onuHsdenee, 
the  Divine  nature  being,  as  It  wen,  hkMen  under  the  human.* 

Lux  Mundi  and  the  Bampton  lectures  led  to  a  siiuatbn  of 
some  tension  which  was  relieved  when  in  1S93  Dr  tiore  resigne<i 
his  prindpiilship  ami  Lucanio  vicar  nf  KarJley,  a  small  parish 
near  Ojtfonl.  In  i  S  J4  he  became  canon  of  Westminster.  Here 
he  «ainf<l  roinniaiiiling  inllucnre  as  a  preacher  and  in  i  "as 
apiMimtcd  one  of  the  court  chaplains.    In  1902  he  suttfcdcd 

'  Cf.  the  Lutheran  theologian  Ern-it  Sartorius  in  his  Lehre  von 
ier  kfilium  Liehf  (l«44),  I^hre  ii.  pp.  21  i-t  «.•<).;  "  the  Son  of  Go<l 
veils  his  all-sceinR  eye  and  di-scentl*  into  human  darkness  and  as 
child  of  man  opens' his  eye  as  the  ^radiuilly  Krowiiig  light  of  the 
world  uf  humunily,  until  at  (he  richt  hand  uf  the  Father  he  aUow» 
it  to  shine  forth  m  all  its  glory."  See  Loofs,  Art.  "  Kenoato  "  in 
Hcnog^Hauck,  KtokHtyktopadt*  (ed.  1901),  x.  947. 
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J.  J.  S.  Perowne  as  bishop  of  Worcester  and  in  IQ05  was  installed 
bishop  of  Birmingham,  a  new  sec  the  creation  of  which  had  bt>en 
mainly  due  to  his  efforts.  While  adhering  rigidly  to  his  views 
on  the  divine  institution  of  episcopacy  as  essential  to  the 
Christian  Church,  Dr  Gore  from  the  firat  cultivated  friendly 
relations  with  the  ministen  ol  other  denominations,  and  advo- 
cated co.opttation  with  them  in  aU  matters  when  agreement 
was  possibb.  In  aodal  questions  he  became  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  considerable  group  of  High  Churchmen  known,  somewhat 
loosely,  as  Christian  Socialists.  He  worked  actively  against  the 
swi-a!inK  s\stfm,  (ilraik-fl  for  F.uropcan  intcrvt-n; iuti  in  M.icc- 
dontu,  ami  was  a  kui-a  supixirtcr  of  the  Licensing  Hill  of  i  jo^. 
In  t8<)i  lie  f.;iunii<-<1  the  clerical  I'niiernity  known  as  ;lic  ( 
munity  of  the  Kc*urrcciion.  its  members  are  priests,  who  are 
bound  by  the  obligation  of  celibacy,  live  under  a  common  rule 
and  with  a  common  purse.  Their  work  is  pastoral,  evangelistic, 
literary  and  educational.  In  i8qK  the  House  of  the  Rcauitection 
at  Mirhcld,  near  Huddcrsiicid,  became  the  centre  of  the  com- 
munity; in  1903  a  college  for  training  candidates  for  ontos  was 
Mtablhhed  there,  and  in  the  same  year  •  braadl  houK,  for 
n^skmary  work,  was  set  up  in  Johannesburg  In  South  Africa. 

Dr  Cjore's  works  include  The  Incarnation  (Bampton  Lectures, 
1891),  The  Crefd  oj  the  Christian  {1895).  The  Body  of  Christ  (1901). 
Tkr  kf-j:  ThrMngy  and  thf  f1!4  Rfli-i'm  '\ty\!^),  and  expositions  of 
Thr  Srrm'u;  ni;  !hc  Sln\n\l  (is^iiv,  l\f'h:'\!.i':^  I  1  !<98),  and  JiMldttt 
;iH'/r):.,  while  in  !i)io  h(  i/iibli-iuM  iir\i''r<  ..Kui  Unity, 

GORE.  { ri  Kiig  f,or .  lung  r>r  tilth),  a  word  formerly 
used  in  the  sense  of  dirt,  but  now  condned  to  blood  that  has 
thickened  after  being  shed.  (2)  (O.  Eng.  gAra,  probably  con- 
nected with  gare.  an  old  word  for  "  spear  "),  something  of 
triangular  shape,  resembling  therefore  a  spear-bead.  The  word 
is  used  for  a  tapering  strip  of  land,  in  the  "  common  or  open 
field  "  system  of  agricnhure^  where  Horn  the  shape  of  the  tend 
the  acre  or  half-acre  strips  could  not  be  portibiMd  out  in  straight 
dfvtalons.  Similarly  "gore"  is  used  In  the  United  Sutcs, 
especially  in  Maine  and  Vemnont,  for  a  atrip  of  land  left  out 
in  surveying  when  divisions  are  made  and  boundaries  marked.- 
The  lriAtj>;uiar  sections  of  inateiial  ujc.I  in  forming  llie  covering 
of  a  balloon  or  ;'.n  iimhrella  arc  alio  CiiUtd  "  gores,"  and  in 
lire-vsniakitic  the  term  is  nst-<l  'or  a  triangular  piece  of  material 
inserted  in  a  dress  to  adjust  the  difference  in  widths.  To  gore, 
i.e.  to  stab  or  pierce  with  any  sharp  instrument,  but  more 
particularly  used  of  piercing  with  the  horns  of  a  bull,  is  probably 
dircciiy  connected  with  gare,  a  qiear. 

OOREB,  an  island  of!  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  forming  part 
of  the  French  colony  4rf  Senegal.  It  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the 
large  natural  harbour  formed  by  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Verde: 
The  island,  aome  900  yds.  long  by  330  braad,  and  j  m.  distant 
from  the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland,  is  mostly  barren  rock. 
The  greater  part  of  Its  surface  is  occupied  by  a  town,  formeriy 
a  thri\i!i>;  coniMiercial  entret>6r  anil  a  strong  military  post. 
Until  iyo<j  il  was  a  irec  port.  With  thn  rise  of  Dakar  (?.:•.), 
c.  i860,  on  the  adjacent  twist,  Gorc<-  hist  its  trade  and  its 
trthabitants,  mostly  Jolofs,  hail  dwindled  in  i  jos  iii  abniit  1500. 
Its  healthy  climate,  however,  makes  it  useful  .ls  a  sanatorium. 
The  streets  arc  narrow,  and  the  houses,  mainly  built  of  dark- 
red  sl<mc,  arc  SUt-ruofcd.  Tlie  castle  of  St  Michael,  the  govern 
nor's  residence,  the  hospital  and  barracks,  testify  to  the  former 
importance  of  the  town.  Within  the  castle  is  an  artesian  well, 
the  only  watcHupply,  aave  that  collected  in  rain  tanka,  on  the 
island.  Goree  was  mat  occupied  by  the  Dutdi,  vdm  took  posacs- 
sion  of  it  early  in  the  t7th  century  and  called  it  Goereeor  Goede- 
recde,  in  memory  of  the  island  on  their  own  coast  now  united 
with  Ovcrf^akkcc.  Its  native  name  is  Bir,  i.e.  a  belly,  in  allusion 
to  its  shape.  It  w-is  captured  by  the  English  under  Commodore 
(afterwards  Admir.il  Sir  Robert)  Holmes  in  1663,  but  retaken 
in  the  following  year  by  de  Ruyter.  The  Dutch  were  finally 
expelled  in  1677  b>' the  i^reii-ii  under  .Xdmiral  il'KslreCs. 
Corec  subsequently  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Englisb, 
but  was  dcfiidtely  OGCttpicd  by  Ftaace  in  (aee  Sbmccax.: 
Uulory). 

GOBGB.  strictly  the  French  wont  for  the  throat  cnnaMlend 
externally.  Homo  it  is  applied  in  {akaniy  to  a  hawk's  crop, 
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and  thus,  with  the  sense  ol  something  greedy  or  ravenous,  10 
fuo'l  \(i\cn  to  a  hawk  and  to  the  contents  of  a  hawk's  crop  or 
stomach.  It  is  from  this  sense  that  the  cxprc-ssion  of  a  person's 
"  gorge  rising  at  "  anything  in  the  sense  of  lo;iihing  or  disgust 
Is  derived.  "Gorge,"  from  anaJogy  with  "  ihroat,"  is  used 
with  the  meaning  of  a  narrow  opening  as  of  a  ravine  or  valley 
bttweea  iiilb;  in  fortification,  ol  the  neck  of  an  outwork  or 
bntkn;  ud  Id  ttddtectiue,  of  the  narrow  part  of  a  Roman 
Doric  Cdhuna,  between  tke  eddniu  and  the  astragal.  Fn>m 
" gorge "  alie  eomes  •  dbdautivc  "gorget,"  a  portion  of  a 
woman's  costume  in  the  middle  ages,  being  a  close  form  ol 
wimple  covering  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  breast,  and  also 
that  |)art  of  the  body  armour  covering  the  neck  and  collar- 
bone (sue  (jOBGET).  The  word  "gorgeous,"  of  splendid  or 
maKiiiliLent  ap)>eiriince,  conu'S  from  the  O.  Fr.  gurgioi,  with 
the  same  meaning,  and  has  very  doubtfully  been  connected 
with  go^  a  nflfe  or  seA-coveriat,  of  a  iuppoaed  dabonte 
kind 

QttUllf  ARTHUR  (1818-  Hvagarian  soldier,  was 

bom  at  Toporot,  in  Upper  Hungary,  on  the  jotb  of  January 
1818.  He  caate  of  a  Saiioo  noble  family  who  were  eonverte  to 
Pmteitaiitisiit.  In  iS»  he  entered  the  Bec^guaedof  Hmgarian 
Nobtes  at  Vienna,  wbere  he  combbied  nlUtaiy  aervioe  with  a 
course  of  study  at  the  university.  In  1S45,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  retired  from  the  army  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  chemistry  at  Prague,  after  which  he  retired  to  the 
family  estates  in  Hungary.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary 
war  of  1S48,  Gorgei  otTcrcd  his  sword  to  the  Hungarian  govern- 
ment. Entering  the  HonveU  army  with  the  rank  of  captain,  he 
was  employed  in  the  purchase  of  arms,  and  soon  became  major 
and  commandant  of  the  national  guards  north  of  the  Theiss. 
Whii^^l  he  was  engaged  in  preventing  the  Croatian  army  from 
crouing  the  Danube,  at  the  iiland  of  Ciepel,  beioiw  Poit,  the 
maUqr  HttUfuieii  nagiiate  Couat  Ea§tut  Sety  fdl  into  hu 
haoda,  and  G4i|ei  catiMd  bin  to  be  tnriigned  before  a  oonct- 
ttartiil  on  a  chufe  of  tieaeoa  and  immediately  hanged.  After 
various  successes  over  the  Croatian  forces,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  was  that  at  Ozora,  where  10,000  prisoners  fell  into 
bis  hanils,  (jorgei  wa.s  apjKjiiiled  commander  of  the  army  of  the 
UpfJtr  Diinube,  but.  on  Lhc  advance  of  Prince  Windischgriitz 
across  the  Leitha,  he  resolved  to  fall  back,  and  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  Kossuth  he  held  to  his  resolution  and  retreated 
upon  Waitzen.  Here,  irritated  by  what  he  considered  undue 
interference  with  liis  plans,  he  issued  (January  5th,  1849)  a  pro- 
thiowiag  the  blame  for  the  recent  want  of  success 
Swmunent,  tlun  virtually  levoltiai  againat  their 
authority.  Gttgri  letired  to  the  HoagaiiBa  BaiAbwit  and 
conducted  opeimtioiia  on  Ui  own  initiative.  Meanwhile  the 
euprenie  oommand  had  been  conferred  vpoa  the  Pole  Demfainski, 
but  the  latter  fought  without  success  the  b.'tttle  of  K,-\polna, 
at  which  action  (Jorgci's  corps  arrived  too  late  to  take  tin  effective 
pari,  .inrl  some  time  after  this  the  Command  was  again  ronferred 
Upon  (iorgei.  The  campaign  in  the  spring  of  18413  was  brilliantly 
conducted  by  him,  and  in  a  scries  of  engagements,  he  defeated 
Windischgr&tz.  In  April  he  won  the  victories  of  (iudolid  Izoszeg 
and  Kagy  Sarl6,  relieved  Komorn,  and  again  svun  a  battle  at 
Act  or  Waitzen.  Uad  he  followed  up  his  successes  by  taking 
the  offensive  against  the  Austrian  frontier,  he  might  perhaps 
have  dictated  tena  in  the  Austrian  capital  ilaelf.  As  it  was, 
he  oootealed  fafaudf  with  reducing  Ofen,  the  HuageriaD  capital, 
io  wiridi  he  deiirBd  to  re-establish  the  diet,  and  after  cflhcting 
this  capture  he  remained  inactive  for  some  weeks.  Meanwhile, 
at  a  diet  held  at  Debreczin.  Kossuth  liad  fornuiil.N-  proptjsed  the 
dethronement  of  the  Habsburg  dyna.si>  and  Hungary  had  fwcn 
proclaimi'd  a  re[)ublic.  ("jorgei  had  refused  the  tield  marshal's 
b.iti)n  ottered  him  by  Kossuth  ami  wa.s  by  no  means  in  sympathy 
wi'.h  the  new  regime.  However,  he  accepted  the  portfolio  of 
minister  of  war,  while  retaining  the  command  of  the  troops  in 
the  field.  The  RuMians  had  now  intervened  in  the  struggle  and 
made  common  cause  with  tlie  Austriam;  the  allies  were  advanc- 
ing into  Hungary  on  all  stdes,  and  GBisei  was  defeated  by 
Haynau  at  Pered  (loth-ixet  of  June).  Kcesathj  petoeiving 


the  impossibility  of  continuixig  the  btruggle  and  being  unwilling 
himself  to  make  terms,  resigned  his  position  as  dictator,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Gtfrgei,  who  meanwhile  had  been  tighting  hard 
agaiiisi  the  various  colt;n\iu  of  the  enemy.  G^rgei,  convinced 
that  be  could  not  break  through  the  enemy's  lines,  surrendered, 
with  liis  army  of  20,000  infantry  and  3000  cavalry,  to  the 
Russian  general  RUdiger  at  VilagOA.  Cdrgei  was  not  court- 
martialled,  as  were  his  generals,  but  kept  in  confinement  at 
Klagenf urt,  whoe  he  lived,  diiefly  caqiktyed  in  rhrmiral  work, 
until  1867,  when  he  was  pardoned  and  returned  to  Hungary. 
The  surrender,  and  i>arUcularly  the  fact  that  his  life  was  spared 
while  his  generals  and  many  of  his  officers  and  men  were  hanged 
or  shot.  li:d,  perhaps  naturally,  to  his  being  accused  of  treason 
by  public  ojiinion  of  his  countrymen,  .\fter  his  release  he 
played  no  further  part  in  public  life,  Kven  in  1885  .an  attempt 
whkh  was  made  by  a  large  number  of  his  old  comrades  to  re- 
habilitate him  wai  not  favourably  received  in  Hungary.  After 
some  years'  work  as  a  railway  engineer  be  retired  to  Visegiftd, 
where  he  lived  thencefoewaid  in  letieat.  (See  abo  Hummxt: 
ifwMry.) 

General  Gfirgei  wrote  a  justification  of  his  operations  GVmo 
L^ten  und  Wirken  im  Ui^iim  it^ifffi,  I<eip*if,  iSfs},  ao 
anonymous  paper  under  tiie  title  Wat  swrf ewJtw  wir  iir  Rtialm 

lion?  (1875),  uid  a  reply  to  Kossuth's  charges  (signed  "  Joh. 
Demir")  in  Budapati  Ssemie,  1881,  15-26.    Amongst  Uioae 

who  wrote  in  his  favour  were  Ci4)tain  Stephan  GOrgei  {1848  ts 
iS4g  6ui,  Budapest,  liUis),  and  Colonel  Aschennann  {Ein  ojenes 
Wort  in  /*^  g«*-A«Kr— rM.—!.  ^»«a«»ft*.|^ 

1867). 

See  also  A.  G.  Horn,  Gdrgfi,  (ntrkomtnandant  d.  imf.  Armee 
(LeiiMng,  1 850) ;  Kinety .  Girtf*  s  Lif*  and  Work  in  /ftm^orv  (London, 
1853) ;  Szinyci.  in  Magyir  IM  (01.  ijffB),  (bntaller,  Gtivi  as  • 
StaKsnum  (Hungarian);  Elemtrt  Gtrf/n  im  ft^f-Jtlf  (Hungsriaat 
Budapest.  1886). 

flORan.  UR  RRDniAXDO  (c  i566-tfi4y),  EngUdi  colonlai 
pioneer  Ut  America  and  the  founder  of  Maine,  was  been  la 
SomeesetaUre,  England,  probabfy  in  .isM.  From  youth  both 
a  soldier  and  a  sailor,  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Spain  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  having  been  captured  by  a  ship  of  the  Spanish 
.\rmada.  In  1 5Sg  he  was  in  command  of  a  small  body  of  troops 
fighting  for  Heuiy  IV.  of  France,  and  after  distingtiishing  him- 
self at  the  siege  of  Rouen  was  knighted  there  in  1 591.  In  1596 
he  was  commissioned  captain  aud  keeper  of  the  castle  and  fort 
at  Plymouth  and  captain  of  St  Nicholas  Isle;  in  1507  he  .accom- 
panied Essex  on  the  expedition  to  the  Azores^  in  1599  assated 
him  in  the  attempt  to  suppress  the  Tyrone  rsbellion  in  Irdand, 
and  in  itioo  waa  implicated  in  Essex's  own  atteu|>t  at  rebeUiOft 
in  Loodow.  la  idoj^  on  the  accession  of  Jamca  1^  be  was 
suspended  from  fab  poet  at  Itymouth,  but  wae  natoied  in  the 
same  year  and  oontloned  lo  serve  aa  **  governor  of  the  forte 
and  island  of  Plymouth  "until  1629,  when,  his  garrison  having 
been  without  pay  for  three  and  a  half  years,  his  fort  a  ruin, 
and  ;l11  his  a(>plicatIoiis  for  aid  having  been  ignored,  he  resigned. 
About  1605  he  began  to  be  greatly  interested  in  the  New  World; 
in  1606  he  became  a  member  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  and  he 
lalioured  zealously  for  the  foumiing  of  the  I'opham  colony  at 
the  mou'.h  of  the  Sagadahoc  (now  the  Kennebec)  nver  in  1607. 
For  several  years  following  the  failure  of  that  enterprise  in  i&o^ 
he  continued  to  fit  out  ships  for  fishing,  trading  and  exploring, 
with  cnhmiaation  as  the  chief  end  in  view.  He  was  largely 
InstraoKiital  in  pnicnriag  the  new  chafter  of  1610  for  the 
Plymouth  Compaiqr.aad  wae  at  eOtkate  of  He  erimence  perhaps 
the  meet  fafluential  member  of  that  body.  He  was  the  recipient, 
either  solely  or  Jointly,  of  several  grants  of  territory  from  it, 
for  one  of  which  he  recdved  in  1639  the  royal  charter  of  Maine 
(sec  Maink),  In  ib  v.>  he  sought  to  be app<iinteil  governor-general 
of  .all  New  England,  but  the  Enjflish  Civil  War — in  which  he 
es[K)U5ed  the  royal  cause — pre\ented  him  from  ever  actually 
hoiiling  that  office.  A  short  time  before  im  de^lh  at  L.ong 
Ashton  in  1647  he  wrote  his  Britfe  Narralion  of  Ike  OrigimtU 
Undertakings  of  Ike  AdwHcement  ^  Plan$ations  uUc  the  Parts  ef 
America.  He  was  an  advocate^  especially  late  la  life^  of  tbe 
feudal  type  of  ooloity. 
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S^^-  J.  p.  Baxter  (e<l.)i  Sir  Ffrdinttmio  GoTfts  and  his  Pronnct  of 
iidint  (3  vols.,  Boston,  lUgO;  in  the  Prince  Society  Publications), 
the  first  volume  of  which  is  a  memoir  of  Gorges,  .ind  the  other 
volumes  contain  a  reprint  of  the  Brieje  Narration,  Gorgcs's  letters, 
and  other  docuinentar>'  material. 

OOROFT  (O.  Fr.  gorgeU,  dim.  of  gnrge,  throat),  the  name 
applicil  after  about  1480  to  the  collar-pierc  of  a  suit  of  armour. 
It  was  generally  formed  of  small  overlapping  rings  of  plate,  and 
attached  either  to  the  body  armour  or  to  the  armet.  It  was 
WOfO  ilk  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries  with  the  half-armour, 
tritll  tlw  ptkbi  cuirass,  and  even  occasionally  without  any 
hoSf  maamt  nt  all.  Onring  these  times  it  gtaduaUy  became  a 
diitiBctiv«  badge  far  tttem,  and  as  sodi  H  lurvived  in  sevenl 
annict  fa  the  fona  of  a  smaA  metal  phte  aSaed  to  the  fn»t 
of  the  odOar  of  the  imlfonB  coat— until  after  the  Napdleoolc  wan. 
In  the  German  army  to-day  a  gorget-plate  of  this  sort  is  the 
distinctive  mark  of  military  police,  while  the  former  officer's 
gorget  is  represented  in  British  uniforms  by  the  red  patches  or 
tabs  worn  on  the  collar  by  staff  officers  and  by  the  white  patches 
efthe  midshipmen  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

WMIA8  (c.  483-375  B.C.),  Greek  sophist  and  rhetorician, 
was  a  aathw  of  Lcontini  in  Sidly.  In  437  he  was  sent  by  his 
fdlow-citizens  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  to  ask  Athenian 
ptOtection  against  the  aggression  of  the  Syracusans.  He  subse- 

qosntly  settled  in  Athens,  and  supported  himself  by  the  pmctioe 
M  entocy  and  bjr  teaching  ihetoik.  He  died  at  Lanaa  ta 
Thessaly.  Bis  chltfdaim  to  ncagnfthm  consists  faitiie  fact  that 
be  transplanted  rhetoric  to  Gieece,  and  contrHmtcd  to  the 

diffusion  of  the  Attic  dialect  as  the  language  of  literary  prose. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  lost  work  On  Nature  or  the  Non-exiiteni 
(II<pt  ToC  irrot  T<pi  ^vatM,  fragments  edited  by  M.  C. 
Valeton,  1876),  the  substance  of  which  may  be  gathered  from 
the  writings  of  Sri" us  F.mpirirus.  and  also  from  the  treatise 
(ascribed  to  Theophrastus)  De  Melisso,  Xenophant,  Corgia. 
Gorgias  is  the  central  figure  in  the  Platonic  dialogue  Gorgias. 
The  genuiner»ess  of  two  rhetorical  exercises  (The  Emomium 
of  H«Un  and  The  Defence  of  Palamedes,  edited  with  Ant^tbon  by 

F.  BIms  in  the  Tenluier  series  iSSi),  which  have  oone  down 
under  bis  name,  Is  disputed. 

Per  his  philosophical  opinion;  sec  Sophists  and  Scepticism. 
See  also  Gomperx,  Grttk  Thinkers,  Eng.  trans,  vol.  i.  bk.  iii.  chap, 
vii.;  Icbb's  AMe  On»m,  iutmi.  to  vol.  i.  (1893);  F.  Blass,  JM* 
ai^di»  Bmijimkiit,  L  (1887)}  and  aitida  Riiwoaie. 

SOROOlf.  OOR0ON8  (Or.  Topyii,  Toprflim,  the  "terrible," 
or,  according  to  some,  the  "  loud-roaring  "),  a  figure  or  figures 
in  Greek  mythology.  Homt-r  s|M:aks  of  only  one  Cior^'on.  whosi- 
head  is  represented  in  the  UidJ  (v.  741 1  a<  iixt-d  in  llm  cftilrc  uf 
the  aegis  of  Zeus.  In  tlie  OJ^.acy  ixi.  6j  ()  she  is  a  monster  of  tht- 
under-world.  Hesiod  increases  the  number  of  Gorgons  to  three — 
Stheno  (the  mighty).  Euryale  (the  far-springer)  and  Medusa 
(the  queen),  and  makes  them  the  daughters  of  the  sea-god 
PlMMCys  and  of  Keto.  Their  home  is  on  the  farthest  side  of  the 
wsAsm  aesau;  according  to  later  authorities,  in  libya  (Hcaiod, 
Tlear.  174;  BeradBtus  1.  91;  Pauaaalas  iL  si).  Tht  Attk 
tradition,  tqpodnced  in  Euripides  (fm  aeoa),  "y**^  the 
Gorgon  as  a  monster,  produced  by  Gasa  to  dd  har  aoas  the 
gianu  against  the  gods  and  slain  by  Alliena  (the  IHMIff  is  a 
locus  classieus  on  the  aegis  of  Athena). 

The  GorRons  are  represented  as  winged  creatures,  having 
the  form  of  young  women;  their  hair  consists  of  snakes;  thry 
arc  rourni-faced,  liat-nosed.  with  tongues  lolling  out  nnci  !.irpi 
projecting  teeth.  Sometimes  they  have  wings  of  gold,  br.x:cn 
claws  and  the  tusks  of  boars.  Medusa  was  the  only  one  of  the 
tliree  who  was'monal;  hence  Perseus  was  able  to  kill  her  by 
cutting  off  her  head.  ¥tma  the  blood  that  spurted  from  her  neck 
spiang  Chiysaor  and  Pagsans,  bar  two  aona  by  PoecMion.  The 
head,  iriiidi  had  the  power  oi  toning  bito  atone  all  who  looked 
upon  It,  waa  gh«  to  Atbsna,  who  phoad  it  her  ddald; 
aooording  to  another  account,  Perseus  buned  it  in  the  msrket- 
place  of  Argos.  The  hideously  grotesque  original  type  of  the 
GorgoneioD,  as  the  Gorgon's  hrad  w.^s  called,  was  ptaLtd  on  the 
Walls  of  cities,  and  on  shields  and  breastplates  to  terrify  an  enemy 
(cf.  the  hideous  faces  on  Chinese  soldiers'  shields),  and  used 
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ffrnrmlljr  an  nn  smnlrt  n  prof rf Ifilia  aillut  Itw  lUfB Hesadsi 
is  said  to  have  obtained  •iock«fllicdniMlHdr(«feUpaiBcaisd 
the  same  powoi  as  the  bead)  fimn  Atbean  and  given  it  to 

Stcrope,  the  daughter  of  Cqihens,  as  a  protection  for  the  town 
of  Tcgca  against  attack  (ApoUodortis  ii,  7.  3).  According  to 
Rosrher,  it  was  supposed,  when  exposed  to  view,  to  bring  on  a 
storm,  which  put  the  enemy  to  llisht.  Tttztr  {GoUUn  Bough,  i. 
M^)  gives  examples  of  the  supListilion  that  tut  hair  caused 
stornxs.  According  to  the  later  idea  of  Medusa  as  a  beautiful 
maiden,  whose  hair  had  been  changed  into  snakes  by  Athena, 
the  head  was  represented  in  works  of  art  with  a  wonderfully 
handsome  face,  wrapped  in  the  calm  repose  of  death.  The 
Ranrisnini  Medusa  at  Munich  is  a  famnia  spadmen  o{  this 
conceptba.  Various  accounts  of  the  GaegGm  wen  gircn  by 
later  andent  writen.  Acooiding  to  Diod.  Sk.  ^  54.  5$) 
they  were  female  wanlan  Hvtag  near  Lake  Tritonis  m  Lil^, 
whose  queen  was  Medusa;  aoooiding  to  Alexander  of  Myndus, 
quoted  in  Athenaeus  (v.  p.  aai),  they  were  terrible  wild  animals 
whose  mere  look  turned  men  to  stone.  Pliny  {Nat.  Hist.  vi. 
36  describes  them  as  savage  women,  whose  |>er^ions  were 
covered  with  hair,  which  gave  rise  lu  tlie  story  of  their  snaky 
hair  an<l  girdle.  Modem  authorities  have  explained  them  as  the 
pcrsonitlcation  of  the  waves  of  the  sea  or  of  the  barren,  un- 
productive coast  of  Libya;  or  as  the  awful  darkness  of  the 
atom  dond,  iHitcb  cornea  from  the  west  and  is  scattered  by  the 
auuifod  Perseus.  More  recent  Is  the  explanatioo  of  aathnH 
poh^iBts  that  Medusa,  whose  vfatoe  is  really  in  her  head,  b 
derived  from  the  ritual  mask  common  to  primitive  cults. 

See  Jane  E.  Harrison,  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Reiigion 
1903):  W.  H.  Roacher,  Die  Corgonen  uni  V*nmi4tts  {tty9)i 
.  Six,  De  Corgone  (1885),  on  the  types  of  the  Gorcoo's  head;  articlea 

y  Roacher  and  Furtw&nglcr  in  Roschcr's  Lexiton  der  Mythologie, 
by  G.  Glotz  in  Dareniberg  and  Saglio's  Dicttonnaxre  dfs  aniujuilfs, 
and  by  R.  GJidtxhens  in  ErschandGrubcr's  Allgemeine  Encyclopddie.; 
N.G.  Po]itL"-B  ('()  Ttiii  ruw*  Vopy^m^  nv6m  rap^       "EXXiiyuct^  ^tay,  '878) 

gives  an  account  of  the  Gorgons,  and  of  the  various  »uiier*titioiis 
connected  with  theas,  from  the  asodsm  Gndc  point  of  vstw,  wliicb 
rcffaida  them  as  nMwraleat  qiifts  of  die  lea. 

QOROONZOLA,  a  tom  «f  Lombardy,  Italy,  in  the  pravtacc 
of  Milan,  from  wluch  it  is  ii  m.  E.N.E.  by  steam  tnmway. 
Pop.  (tgot)  It  is  the  centre  of  the  district  in  wUcb  is 
produced  tba  welHmown  Gomeaaela  cbstis. 

Wnu«  a  town  of  Kussiatt  Transcaticasia,  in  tbe  government 
of  Tlilb  and  49  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  the  dty  of  Tiflis,  on  the  river 
Kum;  altitude,  aoio  ft.  Pop.  (1897)  10^437.  The  surrounding 
coLintr>'  is  vriy  pictiirtsquL-.  Gori  has  a  high  school  fur  girls,  and 
a  school  for  Kuisian  ami  l  atar  teachers.  At  one  time  celebrated 
for  its  silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  it  is  now  famous  for  corn,  reputed 
the  best  in  Georgia,  and  the  wine  is  also  esteemed.  The  chmate 
is  excellent,  delightfully  cool  in  summer,  owing  to  the  refreshing 
breezes  from  the  motmtains,  though  these  are,  however,  at  times 
disagreeable  in  winter.  Gori  was  founded  (11 23)  by  the  Georgian 
icing  David  U.,  the  Renovator,  for  th«  Anaeniana  who  fled  their 
cooBtiy  «B  the  Persian  invasioB.  Hie  carileM  ranabis  ol  the 
foctisss  ate  Byzantine;  it  wis  thcnoitghljr  nalttad  in  tt^ 
1658,  but  destroyed  by  Nadir  Shah  of  Fmia  bi  ^  ilttb  cantuiy. 
There  is  a  cfaurdi  constructed  In  the  17th  century  by  Capuchin 
missionaries  from  Rome.  Five  miles  east  of  Gori  is  the  remark- 
able rock-cut  town  of  Uplis-tsykhe,  which  was  a  fortress  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  of  Macedon.  and  an  inhabited  city 
ill  the  reign  of  the  Georgian  Idng  Hugrai  111.  (gSc^-ioi4 ). 

GORILLA  (or  Pongo),  the  largest  ol  the  nian-like  apes,  and 
a  native  of  West  Africa  from  the  Congo  to  Cameroon,  whence 
it  extends  eastwards  acnias  the  continent  to  German  East  Africa. 
Many  naturalists  legBid  the  gorilla  as  best  included  in  theaaaw 
genus  as  the  rhimpanaiiii,  in  which  caae  it  ahouM  be  Imown  as 
AntkvMWmm  gnrfli^  bat  by  otben  It  h  ngacdsd  as  tbe 
representative  of  a  genna  by  itasif,  when  ila  title  win  be  Gsrilis 
savagei,  or  G.  goriOa.  That  there  are  local  forms  of  gorffia  is 
quite  certain :  but  whether  any  of  these  are  entitled  to  rank  as 
distinct  species  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion.  It  was  long  supposed 
that  the  apes  encountered  on  an  island  off  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  by  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian,  were  gorillas,  but  in  the 
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opinion  of  tame  of  tliMe  bait  quaSfied  to  judge,  it  it  prat»ble 
tittt  tlK  owtam  ta  tioHtioB  wen  iwDy  tttboons.  The  iirsi 
real  sccount  of  the  gMidft  appMn  t«  be  tlie  one  given  by  an 
English  sailor,  Andrew  Baftcl,  who  spent  some  time  in  the  wilds 
of  West  Africa  during  and  about  the  year  ijoo;  his  account 
being  presented  in  Purchas's  /"iV^nmiijijc,  publishc<l  in  ihc  year 
1613.  From  this  it  appc^irs  that  liallcl  was  lamiliar  wUh  holb. 
the  chiinpanzec  and  the  gorilla,  the  former  of  which  he  terms 
cngcco  and  the  latter  pongo — names  which  ought  apparently 
to  be  adopted  for  these  two  species  in  place  of  those  now  in  use. 
Between  Battel's  time  and  1846  nothing  appears  to  have  been 
heard  of  the  gorilla  or  pongo,  but  in  that  year  a  missionary  at 
tlw  (Mm.  Mddqrtrily  diaoimnd  n  skiill  of  the  buge  ape; 
•ad  1b  1847  a  dcelch  iif  tbat  tpeeiil■a^  (ofidHr  iiith  tiro  othen, 
came  into  the  hand!  of  Sir  R.  Oven,  hy  wbom  tbe  naiiie  GarOla 
MMffj  was  proposed  for  tbe  new  ape  in  1848.  Dr  Thomat 
Savage,  a  missionary  at  the  Gabun,  who  sent  Owen  information 
with  regard  to  the  original  skull,  had.  however,  himself  proposed 
the  name  TrogltyJytfs  gonll.'j  in  I'i;?.  The  first  complete  skeleton 
of  a  gorilla  sent  to  Europe  w.is  received  at  the  museum  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1851,  and  the  first  rompletr  skin 
appears  lo  have  reached  the  British  Museum  in  1858.  Paul  B. 
du  C'haillu's  account  (1H61)  of  his  joumeyi  in  the  Gabun 
region  popularized  the  knowledge  of  tbe  exiltenoe  Of  the  gorilla. 
Male  gorillas  Largely  exceed  the  feiMlcs  in  ^btt,  and  attain  a 
beigbt  ol  fnom  $i  ft.  to  6}  ft.,  or  Mdiip*  even  mon.  Some  of 
die  tmwm  dfttinsuishing  the  gcnflU  from  the  meie  foiflbi-^ke 
ddlfl|MUlKH  iriU  be  fowtd  mentioned  in  the  article  Pkimates. 
Among  then  are  tbe  small  e&rs,  elongated  head,  the  presence  of 
a  deep  groove  alonRsidf  "  ■  i  -'.riLs.  tlie  small  size  of  llie  thumb, 
and  the  great  length  ot  ann,  which  reaches  hu!f-\va\-  down 
the  shin-bone  (tibia)  in  the  erect  posture.  Ivi  old  males  the  c\cs 
are  overhunR  by  a  beetling  penthouse  01  bone,  the  liiiidcr  half 
of  the  middle  line  of  the  skull  hears  a  wall-likc  bony  ridj;c  tor 
the  attachment  of  the  powerful  jaw-muscles,  and  the  tusks,  or 
canines,  are  of  monstrous  size,  recalling  those  of  a  carnivorous 
animal.  The  general  colour  is  blackish,  with  a  more  or  less 
attriCiCd  glfy  or  browniab  tinge  on  the  hair  of  the  shoulders,  and 
eomctimw  ol  chestnut  on  the  bead.  Mr  C.  L.  Bates  (in  Proc. 
ZmL  S»c^  1905,  vol.  t.)  itatee  that  gorillat  only  leave  the  depths 
of  tbe  (oteit  tocDter  tbeoatljftagctcarings  In  the  neighbourhood 
ol  bnraan  settlements  when  they  are  attracted  by  some  special 
fruit  or  succulent  pla- 1  ,  f.ivi  ;rji  l  -  ;:  ?  the  fruit  of  the 
"  niejom,"  a  tall  cane-iji.L  i'La.l  :|>crhaps  a  kic.d  of  Amomumi 
which  prows  abundantly  on  deserted  clearings.  At  one  isolated 
village  the  natives,  who  were  unarmed,  reported  that  they  not 
unfrequcntly  saw  and  heard  the  gorillas,  which  broke  down  the 
stalks  of  the  plantains  in  the  rear  of  the  habitations  to  tear  out 
anci  eat  the  tender  heart.  On  tbe  old  clearings  of  another  village 
Mr  Bates  himself,  although  he  did  not  see  a  gorilla,  saw  the  fresh 
tracks  of  these  great  apes  and  the  torn  stems  and  discarded 
fruit  rinds  of  tbe  '*  roejonis,"  as  well  as  tbe  bcoken  stalks  of  tbe 
ktter,  which  had  been  ttted  for  beds.  On  another  occasion  be 
came  across  tbe  bed  of  an  old  gorilla  which  had  been  used  only 
the  night  before,  as  was  proved  by  a  negro  woman,  who  on  the 
previous  evening  had  heard  the  animal  breaking  and  treading 
down  the  stalks  lo  form  its  couch.  According  to  native  report, 
the  gorillas  sleep  on  these  beds,  which  are  of  sutTuienl  thickness 
to  raise  them  a  foot  or  two  above  the  ground,  in  a  silling  posture, 
with  the  head  inclined  forwards  on  the  brea.-;t.  In  the  first  case 
Mr  Bates  states  Uiat  the  tracks  and  beds  indicated  the  presence 
of  three  or  four  foiflksi  tome  of  which  were  small.  This  account 
does  not  by  any  means  accord  with  one  given  hy  von  Koppeofcis, 
in  which  ft  ii  stated  that  while  tbe  old  male  gorille  sleeps  in  a 
sitting  postoie  at  the  beie  of  e  tree-tiunk  (no  mention  being 
msde  of  a  bed),  the  feni^  end  young  ones  pass  the  night  in  a 
nest  in  the  t  rec  several  yards  above  tbe  ground,  made  by  bending 
the  boughs  together  and  covering  them  with  twigs  and  raovi. 
Mr  Bates's  account,  as  being  based  on  actual  inspection  of  the 
beds,  is  probably  the  more  trust worth>-.  F.ven  when  ,islee[)  and 
snoring,  gorillas  are  ditVuult  to  approach,  since  they  awake  .it 
the  slightest  rustle,  and  an  attempt  to  surround  the  one  heard 


making  bis  bed  by  tbe  woman  resulted  in  hihiN.  MostgotUas 
killed  by  natives  aie  bdieved  by  Mr  Bates  to  bnve  been  en* 
countered  suddenly  in  tbe  daytime  on  the  ground  or  in  low  trees 

in  the  outlying  clearings.  Many  natives,  even  if  armed,  refuse, 
however,  to  molest  an  adult  male  gorilla,  on  account  of  its 

ferocity  when  wounded.  Mr  Bates,  like  Mr  WinwcKMl  Rcadc, 
refused  to  credit  du  Chaillu's  account  of  his  having  killed  gorilla.^, 

and  stated  that  the  only  instance  be  knew  of  one  of  these  animals 
being  slain  by  a  European  was  an  old  male  (now  in  hit  Waller 
Rothschild's  museum  at  Tring)  shot  by  the  German  trader 
Paschen  in  the  Yaunde  district,  of  which  an  illustrated  account 
was  published  in  1901.  Mr  £.  J.  Corns  states,  however,  that 
two  Euiopeaa  tiadefi,n|ianBtly in  the  "  'eighties  "  of  the  i^tb 
oentuiyi  were  in  the  kuilt  of  sumnmdbig  and  captntioi  these 
■n^iMh  occasion  offered.*  Fully  adtdt  ganjUas  have  never 
been  seen  aBve  in  captivity — and  perhaps  never  wiD  be,  as  tbe 
creature  is  ferocious  and  morose  to  a  degree.  So  long  ago  as  the 
year  1855,  when  the  species  was  known  to  zoologists  only  by  its 
skeleton,  a  gorilla  was  actually  living  in  England.  This  animal, 
a  young  female,  came  from  the  Gabun,  at>d  was  kept  for  some 
months  in  Wombwcll's  travelling  racoageric,  where  it  was  treated 
as  a  pel.  On  its  death,  the  body  was  sent  to  >Ir  Charles  Watcrton, 
of  Walton  Hall,  by  whom  the  skin  was  mounted  in  a  grotesque 
manner,  and  the  skeleton  given  to  the  Leeds  museum.  .'Vppar- 
ently^  however,  it  was  not  lill  several  years  later  that  the  jkin 
was  recognized  by  Mr  A.  D.  Bartlelt  as  that  of  a  guilia;  tbe 
animal  having  probably  been  legatdcd  by  its  owner  as  a  cUm* 
panace.  A  young  nude  was  purchased  by  the  2Eoolo|^cal  Society 
in  October  1887.  from  Mr  Cross,  the  Liverpool  dealer  in  animals. 
At  ihe  time  of  arrival  it  was  supposed  lo  be  about  ihree  years  old, 
and  stood  i\  ft.  high.  A  second,  a  male,  suppo^^ed  lo  be  rather 
older,  was  acquired  in  March  i8y0,  having  been  brought  to 
Liverpool  from  the  French  Congo.  It  is  described  as  having 
been  thoroughly  healthy  at  the  dale  of  its  anlval,  and  of  an 
amiable  and  tractable  disposition.  Neither  survived  long.  Two 
others  were  received  in  the  Zoological  Society's  menagerie  in 
1004,  and  another  was  housed  there  for  a  short  time  in  the 
following  year,  while  a  filth  was  received  in  1906.  Falkcnstela's 
gorilla,  exhibited  at  tbe  WcMtminaler  aquanum  under  tbe  name 
of  pongo,  and  afterwards  at  tbe  Bcilhi  a<|uaznuB,  survived  for 
eig^ecn  months.  "  Pussi,"  the  gorilb  of  the  Breslau  Zoolo^cal 
Gardens,  holds  a  record  for  longevity,  with  over  seven  years 
of  menagerie  life.  Writing  in  u>oi  Mr  T.  W.  Hornaday  slated 
that  but  one  hve  gorilla,  and  that  a  tiny  iniaot,  had  ever 
landed  in  the  United  States;  and  it  lived  only  five  da}*s  after 

arrival.  (R.  L*) 

GORINCHEM,  or  Gorcim,  a  fortified  town  of  Holland  in  the 
province  of  south  Holland,  on  tbe  right  bank  of  the  Merwede 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Lingc,  16  m.  by  rail  W.  of  Dordrecht. 
It  is  connected  by  tbe  Zederik  and  Merwede  canals  with  Amster- 
dam, and  steamers  p|y  hence  ia  every  direction.  Pop.  (1900) 
11,987.  Gorincbem  positsaei  ic¥eial  interesting  old  liouses,  and 
overlooUng  tbe  river  are  some  fettiiied  gateways  «f  the  tyth 
century.  The  principal  buiidings  are  the  old  churdi  St 
Vincent,  containing  the  monuments  of  the  brds  of  Arkel;  the 
town  hall,  a  prison,  custom-hc;usc,  barracks  and  a  military 
hospital.  The  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions  are 
numerous,  and  there  are  also  a  library  and  several  learned 
associations.  Clorinchcm  jiossesscs  a  good  harbour,  and  besides 
working  in  gold  and  silver,  carrier  on  a  Considerable  trade  in 
grain,  hemp,  cheese,  puiaiues,  caiik  atid  hsh,  the  salmon  fishery 
being  noted.  Woerkum.  or  Woudrichem,  a  little  below  the  town 
on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Merwede,  is  famous  for  its  quaint  old 
tnriUtnp,  which  are  decorated  with  mosaics. 

GORnW.  GlOBaB  fiORIHa.  Loan  (xteS-i657)i  English 
Royalist  soldier,  son  of  George  Goring,  enil  of  Norwkh,  was  bom 
on  the  14th  of  July  1608.  He  soon  became  famotn  at  court 
for  his  prodigality  and  dissolute  manners.  His  father-in-iaw, 
Richard  Boyle,  earl  of  Cork .  procured  for  him  a  post  in  tbe  Olltcb 

M  n  1 00  J  the  Rev.  Geo.  Crenf  ell  repotted  that  he  had  that  Mimfuer 
shot  A  v;' rilla  in  the  Bwela  country,  east  of  the  Mongila  affluent  of 

the  Congo. 
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amqr  nltll  tbe  nak  of  oolond.  He  was  permanently  lamed 
by  a  wound  received  at  Breda  in  i6j7,  and  returned  to  England 
CArly  in  1639,  when  he  was  made  governor  of  Portsmouth.  He 
aerwd  in  tin  SoottMi  war,  tad  alrcfuty  bad  a  mm>kliwniM» 
Kiwt»tKmwlwdlM«weottceriMdUitke'*AniiyPliit.'*  (Mkan 
of  the  army  stationed  at  Yoric  propowd  tO  pettliin  tte  Mag  wad 
parliament  for  the  maintenance  of  tlie  mytA  audiorfty.  A 
second  party  was  in  favour  of  marc  viuk'nt  measures,  and 
Gorinj!,  in  the  hoiK-  of  being  appointed  liculenant-gem'ral. 
pn)[x)SL-<l  to  miirch  the  army  on  London  and  overawe  the  parli.i- 
meril  during  StraSord's  trial.  This  propositifvn  Wing  rrjcrtefi 
by  his  fellow  officers,  he  bctrayevi  the  procwdings  to  Mountjoy 
Blount,  eaxl  of  Newport,  who  passed  on  the  information  in- 
dincdy  to  Pym  in  April.  Colonel  Goring  was  tlKrcupon  called 
00  to  give  evidence  before  the  Commons,  who  commended  him 
hi  his  services  to  the  Commonwealth.  This  betrayal  of  Ml 
comradw  induced  ooofideooe  in  tint  mindaof  Uie  partiMneiiUfy 
laden,  wIm  sent  IdnlwcktolibPmHBOtttbooiiniund.  Never- 
tfadeu  be  declared  for  tbe  Ung  In  August.  He  sunemlend 
Portsmouth  to  the  parliament  in  September  1643  and  went  to 
Holland  to  recruit  for  the  Royalist  army,  returning  to  Englanri 
in  December.  .Appointed  to  a  cavalry  osnimand  by  the  earl  of 
Newcastle,  he  defeated  Fairfa.T  at  Scacroft  Moor  near  Ixeds 
in  March  1641,  but  in  May  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  WakefieW 
on  the  capture  of  the  town  by  Fairfax.  Jn  April  164.1  he  effected 
an  exchange.  At  Marston  Moor  he  commanded  tbe  Royalist 
left,  and  charged  «ith  great  success,  but,  allowing  his  troopers 
to  diqtene  in  search  of  plunder,  was  routed  by  Cromwell  at  the 
doae  tt  tbe  battle.  In  November  1644,  on  hifi  father's  elevation 
to  the  Miidom  «l  Nonricb,  be  bcciMne  Loid  Gedng.  The 
pttfiMMAtafy  avthocitiet,  bonever,  lefwed  ta  reoopdae  tbe 
cieatioii  of  the  eaddmn^  aadciwtfBiied  to  qieak  of  (he  father  «■ 
Lord  Goring  and  the  ion  as  General  Goring.  In  August  be  had 
been  despatched  by  Prince  Rupert,  who  recognized  Ms  ability, 
to  join  Charles  in  the  south,  and  in  spilt;  of  his  di^-iolutc  and 
iitsubordinate  character  he  was  appointed  to  sti(MTs<-<lc  Henry. 
Lord  Wilmot,  as  licut.-gcncral  of  the  Royalist  hors<^  l«t.-  Grfat 
RebeluonI.  He  secured  r^imc  successes  in  the  west,  atul  in 
January  1645  advanced  through  Hampshire  and  occupied 
Farnham;  but  want  of  money  compelled  him  to  retreat  (o 
Salisbury  and  tbeoce  to  £seter.  The  excesses  committed  by  his 
troops  serioody  tnjvred  tbe  Royali&t  cause,  and  his  exactions 
made  liia  natoae  bated  tbroughout  tbe  vest.  He  had  himself 
]»epared  to  bcdei*  Tatwton  Jo  M arcb,  yet  wbeo  hi  the  next 
awKtb  be  waa  deabed  by  Prince  Chailea,  who  ma  at  Bristol, 
to  send  reinforcements  to  Sir  Richard  Grmvilie  for  the  siege  of 
Taunton,  he  obeyed  the  order  only  with  ill-humour.  Later  in 
the  month  he  was  sunmioned  with  hi*  troops  to  the  relief  of  the 
king  at  Oxford.  Lord  Goring  bad  long  been  intrigviing  for  an 
independent  command,  and  he  now  secured  from  the  king  what 
was  practically  supreme  authority  in  the  west.  It  w:is  .ilUged 
by  the  earl  of  Newport  that  ht  was  willing  to  transfer  his 
allegiance  once  more  to  the  parliament.  It  is  not  likely  that  he 
meditated  open  treason,  but  he  was  culpably  negligent  and 
nocnpied  with  private  antldtlons  and  jealousies.  lie  was  still 
eofBged  In  desultoiy  npeiatkna  agsJost  Taunton  when  tbe 
main  campaign  of  1645  opened.  For  tbe  part  taken  by  Goring's 
srmy  in  the  operations  of  the  KTaseby  campaign  see  Great 
Rebcluon.  After  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  king,  the  army  of 
Fairfax  marched  into  the  west  and  defeated  Goring  in  adisastrous 
fight  at  LanR[Kjrt  on  the  loth  of  July.  He  made  no  further 
serious  resistance  to  the  pai liamentary  general,  liut  wasted  his 
time  ill  frivolous  amusements,  and  in  November  he  obtainwl 
leave  to  quit  his  disorgani/cil  forces  and  retire  to  I'rance  on  the 
ground  of  health.  His  father's  services  secured  him  thecommand 
of  some  English  regiments  in  the  Spanish  service.  He  died  at 
Madrid  in  July  or  August  1657.  Clarendon  gives  him  a  very 
nnpleasing  character,  declaring  that  "Goring  .  .  .  would, 
nithont  hesitation,  have  broken  any  trust,  or  done  any  act  of 
treachery  to  have  satisfied  an  ordinary  passion  or  appetite;  and 
in  truth  wanted  nothing  but  industry  (for  he  had  ^t,  and 
courage,  and  understanding  and  ambition,  unoootrolled  by  any 


fear  of  Cod  or  man)  to  have  been  as  eminent  and  successful  in 
the  highest  attempt  of  wickedness  as  any  man  in  tbe  sge  be 
lived  in  or  before.  Of  all  his  qnaHficatioQS  ditaimidalbn  was 
bis  masterpiece;  In  which  he  ao  much  excelled,  tbat  men  were 
net  ordinarily  ashamed,  or  oat  of  countenance,  with  being 
deceived  but  twice  by  him." 

See  the  life  by  C.  H.  Firth  in  the  Dielmiary  of  National  Biography  ; 
Dugdale's  Biirona^f,  where  there  are  some  doubtful  storie--*  of  his 
liff  111  S|xiiii:  thr  Clarendon  St<:!f  Ftiprrs  .  (  iareriduii'*  of  Iht 

Great  RetKUion;  and  S.  K.  <  '.ardinur's  History  0/  <A*  Great  Chi/  War. 

GORKI,  MAXIM  <iHb.S-  ),  the  pen-name  of  the  Russian 
novelist  Alexci  Maximovich  i*ycshkov,  who  was  born  at  Nizhni- 
Xovgorod  on  the  26th  of  March  t  S6s.  His  father  was  a  dyer, 
but  he  lost  both  bis  parents  in  childhood,  and  In  his  ninth  year 
was  sent  to  assist  in  a  bool-sbop.  We  find  bim  aftenratds  in  n 
variety  of  caUbms,  bat  devonring  books  of  all  aorta  greodOy, 
whenever  they  fell  into  bis  bands.  Re  ran  away  from  the  boot- 
shop  and  went  to  help  a  land-surveyor.  He  was  then  a  rook 
on  board  a  steamer  and  afterwards  a  gardener.  In  hi.^  fifteenth 
year  he  tried  to  enter  a  school  at  Kazan,  but  was  obliged  to  betake 
himself  again  to  his  drudftery.  He  became  a  baker,  than  hawked 
about  I'J'J.!,  and  helped  the  barefooted  tramps  and  lalHiurcrs 
at  the  docks.  From  these  he  drew  some  of  iiis  most  striking 
pictures,  and  learned  to  give  sketches  of  humble  life  generally 
^fith  the  fidelity  of  a  Defoe.  After  a  long  course  of  drudgery 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  place  of  secretary  to  a 
barrister  at  Nishni-Novgorod.  This  was  tbe  turning-point  of 
his  fortuncSt  as  he  found  a  sympathetic  master  who  he^ed  bim. 
He  abo  became  acmiaiatcd  vitb  tbe  iM»vclist  Kondenho,  «dw 
assisted  bin  In  Ms  Hternry  efforts.  Wi  Inst  story  was  JVdter 
Ckudra,  which  was  published  in  the  journal  Ka;vkas.  He  con- 
tributed to  many  periodicals  and  finally  attracted  attention  by 
his  tale  called  Chelkash,  which  appeared  in  Russkoe  BogaUvo 
("  Russian  wealth  ").  This  wai  followed  by  a  series  of  talcs 
in  which  he  drew  with  extraordinary  vigour  the  Hie  of  the 
bosniaki,  or  tramps.  He  has  somfiinics  described  other  classes 
of  society,  tradesmen  and  the  educated  classes,  but  not  with 
eqital  success.  There  some  vigorous  pictures,  however, 
of  the  trading  class  in  his  Poma  Gorileyev.  But  his  favourite 
type  is  the  rebel,  the  man  in  revolt  against  society,  and  bim  be 
describes  from  personal  knowledge,  and  enlists  our  sympathsm 
with  him.  We  get  such  a  type  completely  in  Kvimalov.  Gorki 
is  always  preaching  that  we  most  have  Ideals— something  lx:tter 
than  everyday  life,  and  ibis  view  is  brought  out  in  his  play 
Al  the  Lowsl  Depths,  which  had  great  success  at  Moscow,  but 
was  coldly  received  at  St  Petersburg 

For  a  good  criticism  of  Gorki  see  Ideas  and  Realilies  in  Russian 
Lilfratmn,  by  l'rm<  <  Kmpotkin.  Many  of  his  works  have  been 
translated  into  EnKlith. 

oSrLITZ.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  I'russian  province  of 
Silesia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ncisse.  6?  m.  E.  from  Dresden 
on  the  railway  to  Brcslau.  and  at  the  junction  of  lines  to  Berlin, 
Ziltau  and  Halle.  Pop.  (iSSs)  55,702,  (1905)  80,031.  The 
Neis.5c  at  this  point  is  crossed  by  a  railway  bridge  1650  ft.  long 
and  120  ft.  high,  with  31  aicbMi.  GQiilita  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest, and,  oiAng  to  the  CKtcorive  fimsta  of  70^  aicres, 
which  an  tbe  piopcfty  of  the  naiiidpalh.y,  one  of  Uie  wcaltUcat 
towM  in  Geimany.  It  t»  tunonnded  tqr  bewttihit  walks  and 
fine  gardens^  and  ahhwii^  its  oU  walk  and  towers  have  now 
been  deraol^lied,  many  of  fts  andent  buildings  renu^n  to  form 
a  picturesque  ctmtrast  with  the  signs  of  modern  industry.  From 
hill  called  Landskrone.  about  1500  ft,  high,  an  extensive 
prospect  is  obtained  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  principal 
buildings  arc  the  tine  Gothic  church  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul, 
dating  from  the  15th  century,  with  two  stately  towers,  a  famous 
organ  and  a  \  ery  hea\y  beli;  the  Frauen  Kirche,  erected  about 
the  end  of  the  15th  century,  atnl  possessing  a  fine  portal  and 
choir  in  pierced  work;  the  Kloster  Kirche,  restored  in  1868, 
with  handsome  choir  stalls  and  a  carved  altar  dating  from  1383; 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  founded  in  1853,  in  the  Roman 
style  «f  uchitectHte,  witb  beaotifiil  glass  windows  and  o|l>pabit- 
ings.  The  old  town  hall  (Rathmu)  oontains  a  vny  vahmUe 
library,  having  at  iu  entrance  a  liniB  flf^  of  steps.  Thece  fs 
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also  a  new  town  hall  which  was  crccUd  in  1904-1906.  Other 
buildingii  arc:  the  old  bastion,  named  Kaiscrtrutz,  now  used 
as  a  guardhouiic  and  armoury;  the  gymnasium  buildings  in 
the  Gothic  style  erected  in  1851;  the  Kuhmeshaile  with  the 
Kaiser  Fricdrich  museum,  the  house  of  the  estates  of  the  province 
(Standebaus),  two  theatres  and  the  barracks.  Near  the  town 
h  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross,  where  there  is  a  model  of  the 
UUy  Sepulchre  at  JaiuaJem  made  dining  the  isth  century. 
In  the  public  parilc  there  is  m  buiC  of  SduOer,  a  maaoBWDt  to 
Alexander  von  Humboldt,  and  •  atatue  of  the  nqntic  Jakob 
Bdhme  (1^75-1624);  a  montiment  has  heen  erected  in  the  town 
in  commemoration  of  the  war  of  1870-71,  and  also  one  to  the 
emperor  William  I.  and  a  statue  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles. 
In  connexion  with  the  natural  history  society  there  is  a  valuable 
museum,  and  ihe  scitulitic  institute  po&sfsscs  a  large  librarj' 
and  .1  rich  collection  of  antiquities,  coins  and  articles  of  vj>.'w. 
GSrlitz,  next  to  Brcslau,  is  the  largest  and  most  floiinshing 
commerdal  town  of  Silesia,  and  is  also  regarded  as  dassic  ground 
for  the  study  of  German  Renaissance  aichiteaure.  Besides 
doth,  which  forma  its  stapk  artide  of  oommeice,  it  has  manu- 
factories of  various  linen  and  wooUeo  wmt,  macUaeSt  railway 
wagons,  glass,  sago,  tobacco,  leather,  diemkals  and  tiks. 

Gdrlitz  existed  as  a  village  from  a  very  early  period,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  12th  century  received  civic  rights.  It  was 
then  known  as  Drebeiiau,  but  on  being  rebuilt  alter  its  destruc 
tion  by  fire  in  1131  it  received  the  name  oi  Zi^uczelice.  Aboui 
the  end  of  the  12th  century  it  was  strongly  fortified,  and  for  a 
short  time  it  was  the  capital  of  a  duchy  of  GOrlitz.  It  was 
several  times  besieged  and  taken  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
and  It  also  suffered  considerably  in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  In  the 
battle  which  took  place  near  it  between  the  Austrians  and 
Pniwiansoa  the  7tb  of  September  1757,  Hans  Karl  von  Winlcr- 
fcMt,  the  feoend  of  Ftedcrldt  the  Great,  was  slain.  In  181$  the 
town,  «dth  the  (neater  pan  of  Upper  Ltisatia,  cane  itato  the 
possession  of  Prussia. 

Sec  Neumann,  GescMekU  wn  GSrlits  (1850). 

CORRES.  JOHAHN  JOSEPH  VON   (i 776-1848),  German 

writer,  was  born  on  the  25th  of  January  1776,  at  Coblcn/,.  Ifis 
father  was  a  man  of  moderate  means,  who  sent  his  son  to  a  I^itin 
college  under  the  direction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  The 
sympathies  of  the  young  Corrcs  wcrp  from  the  first  sUongly 
with  Ibe  French  Revolutit>n,  and  the  <liss<ilutenes-S  antl  irreligion 
of  the  trench  exiles  in  ihc  Rhinciand  contirmcd  him  in  his  hatred 
of  princes.  He  harangued  the  revolutionary  clubs,  and  insisted 
on  the  unity  of  interests  which  should  ally  all  civilized  states  to 
one  another.  He  then  commenced  a  repubUcan  journal  called  Das 
nU  Katt,  and  afterwarda  Ri^auUd,  in  which  he  atnogly  con- 
demned the  admmistratfon  of  the  SbeolBh  prawiaee*  by  fiance. 

After  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio  (1797}  there  was  some  hope 
that  the  Rhenish  provinces  would  be  constituted  into  an  inde- 
pendent rL-[>ubIic.  In  i-gg  the  provinces  sent  an  embassy,  of 
which  Ciorrc5  was  a  member,  10  Paris  to  put  their  case  before  the 
diret  tory.  The  embassy  reached  Paris  on  the  joth  of  Xovenibcr 
i7gg;  two  days  before  this  Xapoleon  had  assumed  the  snprcme 
direction  of  ailairs.  .•\iter  much  delay  thi:  embassy  was  rec<-ivi:d 
by  him;  but  the  only  answer  they  obtained  was  "  that  they 
might  idy  on  perfect  justice,  and  that  the  French  government 
would  never  lose  sight  of  their  wants."  Gones  on  his  return 
published  a  tract  called  ResuUate  vxmer  Sendung  nack  Paris,  in 
which  he  reviewed  the  history  of  the  FtcncbBevdutioii.  Dtuiiif 
the  thirteen  years  of  Napoleon's  donanfon  GiSnes  Uved  a  retired 
life,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  art  or  science.  In  1801  he 
married  Catherine  de  Lasaulx,  and  was  for  some  years  teacher 
at  a  secondary  school  in  ("oblenz;  in  1806  he  moved  to  Heidel- 
berg;, where  he  lectureil  at  the  univer&ily.  Af,  a  leading  member 
of  the  Heidelberg  Romantic  K""""!),  be  edited  together  with 
K.  Brentano  and  L.  von  Aruiiu  iJie  iamous  Zcttungjur  Eimitdier 
(subsequently  re-named  Trdst-Einsa$nkeit),  and  in  1807  he 
published  Die  Uutschen  VdksbUcker.  He  returned  to  Coblenz 
in  1808,  and  again  found  occupation  as  a  teacher  in  a  sec  ondary 
•chool,  nipportcd  by  dvic  funda.  He  now  Audied  Peisian,  and 
in  two  yean  puUUwd  a  Jf yMMfcccWeK*  i«r  mhHiOm  Wdt, 


which  was  followed  ten  years  later  by  Das  Hddtnbudi  ton  Iran, 
a  translation  of  part  of  the  Shahnama,  the  epic  of  Kirdousi.  In 
1813  he  actively  took  up  the  cause  oi  national  independence, 
and  in  the  foiiowing  year  founded  Der  rkeinitche  Merkur.  The 
intense  earnestness  of  the  paper,  the  bold  outspokenness  of  its 
hostility  to  Napoleon,  and  its  fiery  eloquence  secured  for  it 
almost  ilistaiitly  a  position  and  influence  unique  in  the  history 
of  German  newipapenL  Napoleon  himself  called  it  ia  cinquiime 
puisstmt.  The  ideal  It  faisi^ed  on  was  a  united  Gomany,  with 
a  representative  government,  but  under  an  emperor  after  the 
fashion  of  other  days, — for  Gorres  now  abandoned  his  early 
advocacy  of  republicanism.  When  Napokon  was  at  EUba, 
Gorres  wrote  an  im.iginary  proclamation  issued  by  him  to  the 
people,  the  intense  irony  of  which  w:ts  so  well  veiled  that  many 
Frenchmen  mistook  it  for  an  original  utterance  of  the  cmprror. 
lie  inv<n'ghed  l>itterly  against  the  second  peace  of  Paris  (1815), 
declaring  that  Aisace  and  Lorraine  should  have  been  denmndcd 
back  from  France. 

Stein  was  glad  enough  to  use  the  Merkur  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  as  a  vefaide  far  giving  exptcso 
siontohishopca,  ButHardenberciiiMay  1815,  warned  GMm 
to  remember  that  be  was  net  to  arouse  bostility  against  Fnmce, 
but  only  against  Bonaparte.  There  was  also  in  the  Merkur  an 
antipathy  to  Prussta,  a  continual  expression  of  the  desire  that 
an  Austriaa  prince  should  assume  the  imperial  title,  and'also  a 
tendency  to  pronounced  liberaiisni — ail  oi  which  u;ade  it  mo4t 
distasteftd  to  Hiirdcnbcrg,  and  to  his  master  King  Frederick 
William  III.  Gorrcs  disregarded  warnings  sent  to  him  by  the 
censorship  and  continued  the  paper  in  all  its  t'lerceness.  .•\ccord- 
ingly  it  was  suppressed  early  in  ibi6,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Prussian  government;  and  soon  after  G6rres  was  dismissed  from 
his  post  as  teacher  at  Coblcnz.  From  this  time  his  writings 
were  Us  sole  neaits  of  support,  and  be  became  a  most  diligent 
pi*MtlCTt  pBiwphlftiMTi  III  tbs  wild  CMftenettt  which  followed 
Kotttbue's  asssasiiisUoB,  the  reactkmaiy  decrees  of  Carbbod 
were  framed,  and  these  were  the  subject  of  Gorrcs's  celebrated 
pamphlet  Teulsckland  und  die  Revolution  (1820).  In  this  w*ork 
he  reviewed  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  the  murder  of 
Kotzebue,  and,  while  cvpressing  all  possible  liorror  at  the  deed 
itself,  he  urged  that  it  was  impossible  and  undesirable  lo  repress 
the  free  utterance  of  public  opinion  by  reactionary  measures. 
The  success  of  the  work  w,ts  ver>-  marked,  despite  its  ponderous 
Style.  It  was  suppressed  by  the  Prussian  government,  and 
ordecaweio  issued  for  the  anest  of  GOrtes  and  the  seizure  of  his 
papers.  He  escaped  to  Strassbuig,  and  thence  went  to  Switaef* 
knd.  Two  more  political  tracts,  Eunpa  und  die  ttttthOkn 
(i82t)  and  In  Sadim  dtr  Mtbt^vtbmm  mii  in  tttam  AngO*' 
lenAet/ (1822),  sbo  deserve  menuoo. 

In  G6rres's  pamphlet  Die  heilige  AUiant  und  die  Vdlker  auf 
dem  Kongrets  zu  Verona  he  asserted  that  the  princes  had  met 
together  to  crush  the  Uberties  of  the  i>euple,  ami  that  the  people 
must  look  elsewhere  for  help.  T  he  "  elsewhi-rc  '  was  lo  Rome; 
and  from  this  time  Gdrres  became  a  vehement  Ultramontane 
writer.  He  was  stmimoned  to  Munich  by  Jviug  Ludwig of  Bavaria 
as  Professor  of  History  in  the  university,  and  there  his  writing 
enjoyed  very  great  popularity.  His  Christh'rht  Mystik  (1836- 
1842)  gave  a  series  of  biographies  of  the  saints,  together  with  an 
exposition  of  Roman  Catholic  mysticism.  But  bis  aunt  oele> 
biated  ultfamontaoe  week  was  a  polemical  one.  Its  occasion 
vastbed^osltioa  and  iiaptlMoaMnt  by  the  BtussiBtt  goven- 
ment  of  the  ardiMsbop  Clement  Wenoe&ns,  in  consequence  of 
the  refusal  of  that  prelate  to  sanction  in  certain  instances  the 
marriages  of  Protestants  and  Roman  CathoUcs.  Gorres  in  his 
Alhan<i:iius  (i.S^y)  fiercely  upheld  the  power  of  the  church, 
although  the  liberals  of  later  date  who  have  claimed  CiorrcS  as 
one  of  iheir  own  school  deny  that  he  ever  insisted  on  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  Rome.  Atkanaiius  went  through  several  editions, 
and  originated  a  long  and  bitter  controversy.  In  the  Historisch- 
politische  BUUler,  a  Munich  journal,  G6rres  and  his  son  Guido 
(1805-1852)  continually  upheld  the  claims  ot  the  church. 
Gtfrres  received  Iram  the  king  the  order  of  merit  for  his  services. 
He  died  on  tbe  sgtb  of  January  1S4B. 
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CSnafm  CammdU  StMftm  (only  hit  political  writings)  appeared 
in  nx  volumes  (1854-1860),  to  which  three  volume*  oxCttammtlU 
Briefe  were  subsequently  added  (1858-187^),  Cp.  J.  Oalland, 
Joseph  von  GOrres  (1876,  and  ed.  1877) ;  J.  N.  Scpp,  u6rres  und  seine 
Zeitgenossen  (1877),  and  by  the  same  author,  uorrrv,  in  the  soncs 
GeitUshtlden  (1896).   A  Gdnes-GestUschajl  was  founded  in  1876. 

OORSAS.  ANTOINB  JOSEPH  (1752-1703],  French  publicist 
and  politidui,  wu  born  at  Limoges  (Hauie-Vieiuie)  on  the  24th 
of  Maich  l7S*f  tbe  son  of  a  shoemaker.  He  established  him»cU 
as  a  fnivate  tutor  in  Purb,  and  presently  ist  up  a  sdiool  for  the 
army  at  Vossilles,  wlikh  waa  attended  bgr  ooumoneis  as  well 
as  nobles.  In  1781  be  was  imprisoned  for  a  thort  time  in  the 
Bic^tre  on  an  accusation  of  corrupting  tbe  raonib  of  his  pupils, 
his  real  offence  being  the  writing  of  satirical  vurst-.  These 
circurastan««  explain  the  violfiict-  of  his  anti-monurthii  al 
sentiment.  At  the  opening  ui  the  states  KL-ncra!  he  began  to 
publish  the  Cowrier  de  Versaill<-i  d  I'arii  cl  dc  Farii  A  VfrsciUes, 
in  which  appeared  on  the  4th  ot  October  i  ySt*  the  account  of  the 
banquet  of  the  royal  bodyguard.  Cior&as  is  said  to  have  hims«li 
read  it  in  public  at  the  Palais  Royal,  and  to  have  headed  one  of 
the  oolumns  tliat  marched  on  Veisaillea.  He  then  changed  the 
name  of  Ms  paper  to  the  Cotrritt  i«$  qnttrt^ingi-irois  diparU- 
atmlr,  continuing  his  incendiary  pmpaiaoda,  which  haid  no 
small  share  in  provoking  the  popular  insunectlons  of  June  and 
August  i7q2.  During  the  September  massacres  he  wrata  in 
his  paper  that  the  prisons  were  tbe  centre  of  an  anti-natkmal 
conspiracy  and  that  the  people  exercised  a  Just  vengeance  on 
the  guilty.  On  the  loth  of  September  i-qz  he  was  elected  to 
the  Convention  for  the  department  of  Seine  ct  Oise,  and  on  the 
lOth  of  /anuary  1793  '•vas  rlrrtt^  one  of  its  sei  retarirs.  He  sal 
at  first  with  the  Mountain,  but  having  been  lon^;  associated 
with  Koland  and  Brissol,  his  agreement  with  Ibe  Girondists 
became  gradually  more  pronounced ;  during  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI. 
he  dissociated  htmsrif  more  and  more  from  tbe  principles  of  the 
Ifountain,  and  he  voted  far  the  king's  detention  during  the  war 
and  stttseqiient  bswfshmwit.  A  iriolent  attack  on  Marat  in 
the  C«t»rUr  led  to  an  snned  mid  on  his  printing  estaUuhment 
on  the  qth  of  March  1793.  Tbe  place  was  sacked,  but  Gorsas 
escaped  the  popular  fury  by  flight.  The  facts  being  reported  to 
the  Convention,  little  sympathy  was  shown  to  Gorsas,  and  a 
resolution  (which  was  evaded  J  was  passi-<i  forbidding  repre- 
sentatives to  occupy  themselves  wth  journalism.  On  the  2nd 
of  June  he  was  ordered  by  the  Convention  to  hold  himself  under 
arrest  with  other  members  of  his  party.  He  escaped  to  Nor- 
mandy to  join  Buzot,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Girondists  at 
Pacgr*suT-Eurc  he  found  shelter  in  Brittany.  He  wa8hn|irudeiu 
eneogh  to  Mtum  to  Fans  in  the  aaiumn,  wliere  he  waa  airesied 
en  the  <th  «l  Oetolier  and  ftdUotfasd  the  neit  day. 

Seethe  Jfoailwr,  Nou  a68  (i7W)i  Nes.  70  new  scries  i9  (1793); 
M.  Tonmeux.  AW.  d»  PkUL  it  earit,  10^1  saq,  (1894). 

GORST,  SIR  JOHN  BLDON  (1835-  ),  En^  statesman, 
was  born  at  Preston  in  1835,  the  son  of  Edward  Chaddock 
Ciorst,  who  took  the  name  of  Lowndes  on  succeeding  to  the 
family  estate  in  1851.  He  graduated  third  wrangler  from  St 
John's  College.  Cambridge,  in  1H57,  and  wa.s  admitteil  to  a 
fellowsiup.  Alter  beginning  to  rc.td  for  the  l)ar  in  London,  his 
father's  illness  and  death  led  to  his  sailing  to  .\ew  Zealand,  where 
he  married  in  1 S60  Mary  Elizabeth  Moore.  The  Maoris  had  at 
that  time  set  up  a  king  of  their  own  in  the  Waikato  district  and 
Gont,  who  had  made  friends  with  the  chief  Tamihana  (William 
Thomaon),  acted  aa  an  tntemaediaiy  between  the  Maoris  and 
tbe  lovenuncnt.  Sir  George  Grey  aaade  Jum  inspector  of 
schools,  then  resident  magistrate,  and  eventaally  dvfl  00m- 
mi^L^ioncr  in  Upper  Waikato.  Tamihana's  influence  secured  his 
safety  in  the  Maori  outbreak  of  ifidj,.  In  1Q08  be  published  a 
volume  of  recuUectioiis,  under  the  title  of  Sew  Zealand  Rninied: 
lUt^oUcciiuns  of  Ike  Dayi  0]  my  Youth.  He  then  returticd  lo 
England  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1865, 
becoming  Q.C  in  1875.  He  stood  unsuccessfully  lor  Hasting<i 
in  tlie  Conservative  interest  in  1865,  and  next  year  entered 
parliament  as  member  for  the  borough  of  Cambridge,  but  failed 
t0  secure  re-ciection  at  the  dissolution  of  x868.  After  the 
Cooasrvativc  defeat  of  that  year  he  waa  antmaled  by  DiwacU 


with  the  reorganization  of  the  party  machinery,  and  i  1  u  .  .  ears 
of  hard  work  he  paved  the  way  for  the  ConservatiM  ui  _  :  ,  at 
the  general  election  of  187.1.  At  a  bye-election  in  1.3;  5  he  re- 
entered jjarliamcnt  a.^  member  for  Chatham,  which  he  continued 
to  represent  until  1892.  He  joined  Sir  Henry  Drummond- 
WolfT,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  Mr  Arthur  Balfour  in  the 
"  Fourth  Party,"  and  he  became  solicitor-general  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  18S5- and  was  knighted.  On  the  formatioB 
of  the  second  SaUsbuiy  adrainistration  (tM6)  he  became  under- 
seoetaiy  for  India  and  b  1891  financial  secretary  to  the 
Treasmy.  At  the  feneral  declion  of  i8g2  he  Iwcamc  member 
for  Cambridge  Unhrmity.  He  was  »?(>puty  chairman  of  com- 
mittees in  the  Hou.se  of  Coniinorv,  Fn  i:  :SS8  to  i8gi.  and  on  the 
formatLon  of  the  third  Salisbury  administration  in  1S95  he 
became  vice  president  of  the  committee  of  the  council  on  educa- 
tion (until  iQo:).  Sir  John  tiorst  adhered  to  the  principles  of 
Tory  democracy  which  he  had  advocated  in  the  da)s  of  the 
fourth  party,  and  continued  to  exhibit  an  active  tuterest  in  the 
hotising  of  tbe  poor,  the  education  and  care  of  their  children, 
and  in  social  questions  generally,  both  in  parliament  and  in  the 
press.  But  he  was  a]wa>-s  exceedingly  "  independent  "  in  his 
political  action.  He  objected  to  Mr  Chamherlsin's  pnqMisafai^ 
for  tariff  reform,  and  lost  his  seat  at  Camfandge  at  the  genersi 
election  of  igo6  to  a  Uriff  reformer.  He  then  withdrew  from 
the  vicc<hancelIor8hjp  of  the  Prinuose  League,  of  which  be 
had  been  one  o:  the  founders,  on  the  ground  that  it  no  longer 
represented  the  ]">olicy  of  Lord  Beaconsfieid.  In  igio  he  con- 
tested Preston  as  a  Liberal,  but  failed  to  secure  election. 

His  elder  .son,  SiK  J.  Ki  ooN  Cokst  (b.  1 86 1 ),  was  financial 
advi.s<-r  to  the  Egv'jitian  government  from  1898  to  IQ04,  when 
he  became  assistant  tuadcr-sccrctary  of  State  for  foreign  afiairs. 
In  1Q07  be  succeeded  Lord  Qomer  as  Btitisb  agent  and  anuRd- 
general  In  Egy[)l. 

,\n  account  of  Sir  John  Gorst's  connexion  with  Lord  Raadolph 
Chiirchill  vriU  be  found  in  the  Fourth  Party  (n)o6),  by  hia  younger 
son,  Harold  E.  (»-jrst. 

aORTON,  UMaVU  (c.  1600-1677),  finglish  sectary  and 
founder  of  tbe  American  sea  of  GorbMaltes,  was  bom  about 
1600  at  Goitoni  Lancashire.  He  waa  tot  apprenticed  to  a 
clotUer  in  London,  but,  fearing  persecution  for  his  religious 

couvirtions,  he  sailed  tor  Boston,  .Massachusetts.  In  i6,^6.  Con- 
stantly involved  in  religious  disputes,  he  tk'd  in  tutu  Lo  Ply- 
mouth, and  (in  1637-1638)  to  ,\quidncck  J  Newpori),  where  he 
was  publicly  whijipcd  for  insulting  the  clergy  and  mtigistrates. 
In  i6.}3  he  bought  land  from  thi:  N'.'irraganset  Indians  at 
Shawomet — now  Warwick— where  he  was  joined  by  a  number 
of  his  followers;  but  he  quarrelled  with  the  Indians  and  tbe 
authorities  at  Boston  sent  soldiers  to  arrest  Gorton  and  six  of  his 
companions.  He  served  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  heresy  at 
Charlestown,  after  which  he  was  ejected  from  the  cotoinr. 
In  England  in  1646  he  pohUshed  the  curiona  tnct  ''Stn^U- 
cities  Defence  afidnst  Seven  Headed  Polfay"  (nmtfnted  hi 
1835),  giving  an  account  of  Ins  giievanoes  against  the  Massa- 
chusetts government.  In  1648  he  n-turned  to  N'ew  England 
with  a  letter  of  protection  from  the  carl  of  \\  arwick,  and  joining 
his  fcirmer  companions  at  Shawomet,  which  he  named  W  arwick, 
in  honour  of  the  earl,  he  remained  there  till  his  death  at  the  end 
of  1677.  He  i?,  chielly  remeiid>ered  as  the  founder  of  a  small 
sect  called  the  Guttonites,  wliich  survived  till  (he  end  of  the 
iSih  century.  They  had  a  great  contempt  for  the  regular  clergy 
and  for  all  outward  forms  of  religton,  holding  that  the  true 
believers  partook  of  the  perfection  of  God. 

Among  his  quaint  wrifinR!!  arc:  An  FmeorruptibU  Key  composed 
of  the  ex.  /'  .j/mi  -.ih^mciih  y  u  nuiy  aprn  the  rest  of  the  Scriptures 
n647>,  and  Sailinarsk  returned  from  tkc  Decid,  with  its  sequel,  An 
A  nittiote  against  Ike  Common  Ptatue  of  ikf  Wnrld  (1657).  Sec  L.  G. 
Jones,  Samuel  Gorton:  a  forgotten  rounder  of  our  Liberttes  (Providence, 

GORTON,  an  urban  district  in  the  Gorton  parliamentary 
division  of  Lancashire,  England,  forming  an  eastern  suburb 
of  Manchester.  Pop.  (1901)  26,564.  It  is  largely  a  manufactur- 
ing district,  having  cottoo  milk  and  boo,  engineering  and 
chemical  wwka. 
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GORTYNA--GORZ  AND  GRADISCA 


QORTYNA,  or  Goktyn,  an  important  ancient  dty  en  the 
southern  side  of  the  island  of  Crete.  It  stood  on  thr  banks 
of  the  small  river  Lethaeus  (Mitropolipotamo).  about  three  hours 
distant  from  llie  sea.  with  which  it  communicated  by  means  of 
its  two  hur1>uurs,  Metallum  and  L«bcna.  It  had  iempies  of 
Apollo  Fythiu!..  .Artemis  and  Zeus.  Near  the  town  was  the 
fMious  fountain  of  bauros,  indowd  by  fruit-bearing  poplars; 
and  not  far  from  this  was  another  qm'ng.  overhung  by  an  ever- 
green plane  tree  wbkfa  in  popular  belief  marked  the  scene  of 
the  amours  of  Zeus  and  Ewopa.  Gortyna  was,  next  to  Cno&sus, 
the  iugeat  and  moit  pomiful  dty  oi  Ccete.  The  two  cities 
enmhuHd  to  anbdoB  the  teat  «f  the  bhund;  but  when  they  had 
gained  their  object  tbey  quaneOed  with  each  ether,  wid  the 
Uatory  of  both  towns  is  from  this  time  littk  more  than  a  record 

of  their  feuds.  N'rithcr  plays  a  ron.spicuous  part  in  the  hi.slory 
of  Greece.  Under  ihe  Romans  Gortyna  became  the  metrui>oli;i 
of  the  island.  F.xtctisivc  ruins  may  still  be  seen  at  the  niodeni 
village  of  llaRii  Deka,  and  here  was  discovered  the  great  iIl!^crip- 
tion  containing  chapters  of  its  ancient  laws.  Thoufih  partly 
ruinous,  the  church  ol  St  Titus  is  a  very  interesting  monumcui 
of  early  Christian  architecture, datlog  tolB  about  the 4th  century. 

See  also  CRETE,  and  for  a  full  aooo«ntof  the  laws  see  Greek 
Law. 

OdBIZ.  QIOBO  HUHBICB  ?Oir.  Basoh  v«h  Sgbutz 
(1668^1719),  Hotatein  atateanum,  was  educated  at  Jeoa.  He 

entered  the  Holstein-Goitorp  service,  and  after  the  death  of 
the  duchess  Hedwig  Sophia,  Charles  XII. 's  sister,  became  very 
inlluenlial  during  the  minority  of  her  son  Duke  Charles  Frederick. 
His  earlier  policy  aimed  at  strengthening  Holstcm-Gottorp 
at  the  expense  of  Denmark.  With  this  object,  during  Charles 
XII. 's  stay  at  Aitranstiidt  (i7o<>  1707).  he  tried  to  divert  the 
king's  attention  to  the  Holstcin  question,  and  six  years  later, 
when  the  Swedish  commander,  Magnus  Stenbock,  crossed  the 
Elbe,  Gortz  rendered  him  as  much  assistance  as  was  compatible 
with  not  openly  breaking  with  Denmark,  even  going  so  far 
aa  to  snrrendcr  the  fortress  of  TSnning  to  the  Swedes.  Ganz 
next  attempted  to  undermine  the  gnnd  alliance;  ai;ain<;t  Sweden 
by  negotiating  with  Russia,  Prussia  and  Saxony  for  the  purix)se 
of  isolating  Denmark,  or  even  of  turning  the  arms  of  (he  allies 
against  her,  a  task  by  no  means  impossible  in  view  of  the  strained 
relations  between  Denmark  and  the  tsar  Tlie  [dan  foun<liTed, 
however,  on  the  refusal  of  ('  harks  XII.  to  !ia.vc  the  rest  01  his 
C.i  rmati  domains  hy  ce<linR  Stettin  to  Prtissia.  Another  simul- 
taneous plan  oi  procuring  the  Swedish  crown  for  Duke  Charle:, 
Frederick  also  came  to  nought.  G6rt2  first  suggested  the 
marriage  between  the  duke  of  Holstein  and  the  tsarevna  Anne 
of  Ku.--sia,  and  negotiations  were  begun  in  St  I'etersburg  with 
thai  object.  On  the  arcivai  of  Charles  XII.  from  Tuifcey  at 
StralBuad,  GSits  was  the  fiiat  to  vnit  htm,  and  emeiied  Inan 
hb  fmeuet  dilei  miabter  or  "  gnnd-vizier  "  as  the  Swedes 
preferred  to  call  the  bold  and  crafty  satrap,  whose  i^Hohite 
devotion  to  the  Swedish  king  took  no  account  of  the  intense 
wretchedness  of  the  .Swedish  nation.  Gortz,  himself  a  mau  ot 
uncommon  audacity,  seems  to  have  IxTn  fascinated  by  the 
heroic  element  in  Charles's  nature  and  was  determined,  if 
possible,  to  save  him  from  his  ditVicuUics.  He  owed  his  extra- 
ordinary influence  to  the  fact  that  he  was  the  only  one  of  Charles's 
advisers  who  believed,  or  pretended  to  believe,  that  Sweden 
was  still  far  from  exhaustion,  or  at  any  rate  had  a  sufhcicnt 
reser\'e  of  power  to  give  support  to  an  energetic  diplomacy — 
Charles's  own  opiniao,  in  facU  GOrtx's  poaitian,  however, 
was  higlily  peculiar.  Ostensibly,  he  was  only  the  Holstcin 
minister  at  Charha's  court,  in  reality  he  was  ever>thing  in  Sweden 
except  3  Swedish  subject — finance  minister,  plenipotentiary 
to  foreign  powers,  fiictiiium,  and  resjHjnsilile  to  the  king  alone, 
though  he  had  not  a  line  ot  iijstruttions.  But  he  was  just  tlic 
man  lor  ;i  her^.'  in  e.\t remiiies,  and  his  whole  c<jurse  of  procedure 
was.  of  necessity,  rvvoluiionary.  His  chief  financial  expolient 
wjis  to  dtbase,  or  rather  ruin,  the  currency  by  issuing  copper 
tokens  redeemable  in  better  times;  bat  it  was  no  faulir  of  his 
that  Charles  XII.,  during  his  absence,  iung  upon  the  market 
too  enonnoiis  an  amount  of  this  copper  money  for  GOrU  to  deal 


with.  By  the  end  of  1718  it  seemed  as  if  GOrtx's  tyttm  could 

not  go  on  much  longer,  and  the  hatred  of  the  Sweden  towards 
him  was  so  intense  and  universal  that  they  blamed  him  lor 
Charles  XII.'s  tyranny  a.s  well  as  for  his  own.  Gortz  ho])ed, 
however,  to  conclude  peace  wilh  at  lent  some  of  Sweden's 
numerous  enemies  befc^re  the  crash  came  and  then,  by  means 
of  fresh  combinations,  to  restore  Sweden  to  her  rank  as  a  great 
power.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  in  pursuance  of  his  ■  system," 
Gdrtz  displayed  a  genius  for  diploiaa^  which  would  have  done 
honour  to  a  Mettemich  ur  a.  TatteytWld.  He  desired  peace  with 
jRuuia  lint  of  all,  and  at  the  congtcsa  of  Aland  even  obtained 
rdativdy  iavpumble  tenni,  only  to  have  them  rejected  by  his 
obsdnatdycptimiltlc  master.  Simultaneously,  Gortz  was  negoti- 
ating with  Cardinal  Albcroni  and  with  the  whigs  in  England;  but 
all  his  ingenious  condjinations  collajjsed  like  a  hou.sc  of  cards  on 
the  sudden  death  ot  Charles  XII.  The  whole  fury  uf  the  Swedish 
nation  instantly  fell  upon  Gortis.  Alter  a  trial  before  a  special 
commission  which  was  a  piarody  of  justice — the  accuse<I  was 
not  permitted  to  have  any  legal  assistance  or  tlie  use  of  writing 
materials— he  was  condemned  to  decapitation  and  promptly 
executed  Perhaps  Gtirtz  deserved  his  fate  for  "  unnecessarily 
making  himself  the  tool  of  an  unheard^f  despotism,"  but  hb 
death  was  certainly  a  judicial  munkr,  and  some  hfatoitanB  even 
regard  him  as  a  political  martyr. 

Sec  R.  N.  Bain,  Chartts  Xtt.  fLondon,  ttes),  and  ^oseiiiiMM. 
chan.  13  (Cambridge,  1905):  n.  von  Bcsfcowi  PuHunt  Gt»t 
U^HOt  sen  G9m  (Stockholm,  iS68>,  (R.  N.  B.) 

QORZ  (Ital.  Crri-l^  ;  Slovene.  Gorica),  the  capital  of  the 
Austrian  crownlana  oi  Gorz  and  Gradisca,  about  jyo  m.  S.W. 
of  Vienna  by  rail.  Pop  (igoo)  j.s.aj^,  two-thirds  Italians, 
the  remainder  mostly  Slovenes  and  Germans.  It  is  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Isonzo  in  a  fertile  valley,  35  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Trieste  by  rail.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  and 
possesses  an  interesting  cathedral,  built  in  the  14th  century 
and  the  richly  decorated  church  of  St  Ignatius,  built  in  the 
17th  century  by  the  Jesuits.  On  an  eminenoe,  which  dpnanates 
the  town,  is  situated  the  old  castle,  fimneily  the  aest  of  the 
counts  of  Giln,  now  portly  used  as  besraeks.  Owing  to  the 
mildness  of  its  climate  Giirz  has  become  a  favourite  winter- 
resort,  and  has  received  the  name  of  the  Nice  of  Austria.  Its 
mean  annual  temperature  is  55°  F.;  while  the  mean  winter 
temperature  is  .^8'7°  F.  It  is  adorned  with  several  pretty  gardens 
with  a  luxuriant  southern  vegetation.  On  11  height  to  the  N. 
of  the  town  is  situated  the  Franciscan  convent  of  Castagnavixza, 
in  whose  chapel  lie  the  remains  of  Charles  X.  of  France{d.  1836), 
the  last  Bouibon  king,  of  the  duke  of  Angoultoic  (d.  tS44), 
his  son,  and  of  the  duke  of  Chambord;(d.  1883).  Seven  miles 
to  the  north  of  G6ca  is  the  Monte  Santo  (m7$  It-),  a  nuch- 
ficquented  plaoe  on  ndudi  studs  a  pilgrimage  dmich.  Ihe 
indaatiics  indnde  cotton  ud  sOk  weaving;  sugar  refining, 
brewing,  the  manufacture  of  leather  and  die  mahing  of  rosogliow 
There  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  wooden  work,  vegetables, 
early  fruit  and  wine.  Gor^  is  mentioned  for  the  tir&l  time  at 
the  lieginning  of  the  nth  century,  and  rc-ceived  its  charter  as 
B  town  in  no;.    During  the  middle  ages  the  greater  part  of 

its  pop-.li.V  I.:  .  ••.  .1  -  <  l::an. 

QURZ  and  gradisca.  a  county  and  crownland  of  Austria, 
bounded  £.  by  Camiola,  S.  by  Istria,  the  Triestine  territory 
and  the  Adriatic,  W.  by  Italy  and  N.  by  Carinthia.  It  has 
an  area  of  1140  aq.  B.  The  coast  lint,  though  extending  for 
35  m.,  does  not  present  any  harbour  of  impertanne^  Itttiiinged 
by  alluvial  defnaits  and  lagoons,  which  aic  for  the  most  pert 
of  very  modern  formation,  for  as  late  as  the  4th  or  sth  centuries 
Aquileia  was  a  great  seaport.  The  harbour  of  Grado  is  the  only 
one  acce^sible  to  the  larger  kind  ot  coasting  craft.  t)n  all  sides, 
except  towards  the  M.iuth-wes;  where  it  unites  with  the  I'riulian 
lowland,  it  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  about  four-sixtlis 
of  its  area  is  occupied  by  mountains  and  hills.  From  the  Juban 
Alps,  which  traverse  the  province  in  the  north,  the  country 
descends  in  successive  terraces  towards  the  sea,  and  may  roughly 
be  divided  into  the  upper  highlands,  the  lower  highlands,  the 
hilly  district  and  the  lowlaads.  The  principal  peaks  in  the 
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Julian  Alps  are  the  Monte  Canin  (S460  (t.).  thcManhart  (8784  ft .) , 
the  Jalouc  (S708  ft.),  the  Km  1 7.:}fJ7  ft.), the  Matajur  (5386  ft.), 
and  the  highest  peak  in  tlie  whole  range,  the  Triglav  nr 
Tcrglou  (g3g4  ft.).  The  Julian  Alps  are  crossed  by  the  I'rcdii 
Pass  (3^11  It.),  through  which  passes  (he  principal  road  irom 
Carinthia  to  the  Coastland.  The  southern  part  of  the  province 
belongs  to  the  Kuat  Kgioa,  and  here  are  situated  the  famous 
cascades  and  grottoa  of  Sufct  Kanzian,  where  the  river  Reka 
begins  its  luhtcfminB  aiaiae>  The  principal  river  of  the 
province  is  the  bmao,  iriiidi  ifaes  bi  the  Ttiglav,  and  pursues 
a  strange  zigzag  course  for  a  distance  of  78  tn.  before  it  reaches 
the  Adriatic.  At  GOrz  the  Isonzo  is  still  ij8  ft.  above  the  sea. 
and  it  is  navigable  only  in  its  lowest  section,  where  it  takes  the 
name  of  the  Sdobba.  Its  principal  afHucnia  are  tiie  Idria, 
the  Wippach  and  the  '1  iti  with  its  tributary  the  Judrio, 
which  forms  for  a  abort  distance  the  boundary  between  Austria 
and  Italy.  Of  special  interest  not  only  in  itself  but  for  the 
frequent  allusions  to  it  in  claasical  literature  is  the  Tinuvus 
er  Timavo,  which  appears  near  Duino,  and  after  a  vaiy  ahott 
coiuie  ftnn  into  the  Gulf  of  Tricate.  Inaodoittiiimltappatte, 
aaNwdhig  to  tliB  neB-knoim  ieaeriplSaa  oi  VbgD  {Ami.  i.  944) 
te  ham  radied  bom  the  mwmteia  br  nfaie  acpmte  mouths 
and  with  nrodi  end  coaiaotion,  but  at  present  it  usually 
issues  from  only  three  mouths  and  flows  quiet  and  still.  It 
is  strange  enough,  however,  to  skt  the  river  coming  out  full 
formed  from  the  rock,  and  capable  at  its  ver\'  source  of  bcarinR 
vessels  on  its  hosom.  According  to  a  probable  h>'pothcsui  it 
is  a  continuation  of  thu  abOve-lMlltlOfMd  ffvet  Ktkfe,  Hhicb  is 
lost  near  Sanki  Kanzian. 

•Agriculture,  and  specially  viticulture,  is  the  principal  o(  cupa- 
tion  of  the  population,  and  the  vine  is  here  planted  not  only 
in  regular  vineyards,  but  is  introduced  in  long  lines  through 
the  ordinaiy  fidda  ud  caciied  up  the  billa  in  terraces  locally 
caOcd  fMieM.  The  learmg  «(  the  afllc-woRn,  eaperially  in  the 
knriends,  constitutes  another  great  source  of  revenue,  and 
fomishes  the  material  for  the  only  extensive  Imlustry  of  the 
rountry.  The  manufacture  of  silk  is  carried  on  at  Gorz,  and  in 
and  around  the  village  of  Haidcnschaft.  GUrz  and  Gradisvu 
had  in  1900  a  popul.ition  of  ;j-,55.S,  which  is  equivalent  to 
inhabitants  p«T  square  mile.  .Xrcording  to  nationnlffy  abotit 
two-thirds  were  Slovenes,  and  the  remainder  Italians,  with  only 
about  2.-00  Gennan-s.  .'Mmost  the  whole  of  ihe  population 
(<30  6"„)  belongs  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  local 
diet,  of  which  the  archbishop  of  Gorz  is  a  member  ex-«ffieio, 
is  composed  of  22  members,  and  the  crownland  sends  5  deputies 
to  the  Reichant  ai  Vienna.  For  admfaiistntivie  puipoeea  the 
ptovmce  u  dtviied  hit«4^tilcts  iomI  ib  avtoooaioas  munici- 
pality, Cans  (pop.  e$43*),  the  capital.  Other  principal  places 
•re  Connons  (5834),  Monfalcone  (5536),  Kirchheim  {5699), 
Gradisca  (3843)  and  Aquilcia  Cjjiq). 

Gttri  first  appears  distinctly  in  history  about  the  close  of  the 
loth  century,  as  part  of  a  district  bestowed  by  the  emfhcror 
Otto  IJI.  on  John,  patriarch  of  Aquileia.  In  the  nth  century 
it  became  the  seat  of  the  Eppenstein  family,  who  frequently 
bore  the  title  of  counts  of  Gorizia;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
i2th  century  the  countship  passed  from  them  to  the  Lumgau 
family  whkfa  oontinncd  to  exiat  tiU  the  year  1500,  aod  acquired 
poaseaaiona  fat  TinA,  CatfaitMa,  fMuli  and  Styria.  On  the 
death  d  Oomtt  Leoohafd  (lath  April  9500)  the  M  Teweitcd  to 
the  home  of  Rabshwf .  Tlie  coaittahfp  «f  Gnuifaca  ma  muted 
with  it  in  1754.  The  province  was  occupied  by  the  French  in 
1809,  but  reverted  again  to  Austria  in  181 5.  It  formed  a  district 
of  the  administrative  pn)vince  of  Triratc  until  iS^6t,  wbaoit 
became  a  scjiarate  crownlantl  under  its  actual  name. 

QOSCHEN,  GEORGE  JOACHIM  GOSCHKN,  ist  VlSCOiTvr 
(1831-1907),  Rriti.sh  statesman,  son  of  William  Henry  Gftschcn, 
a  London  merchant  of  Gorman  extraction,  was  bom  in  London 
on  the  loih  of  August  1831.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby  under 
Dr  Tail,  and  at  Oriel  College.  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  lirst- 
daaa  in  daaaica.  He  cnteicd  hia  father'a  firm  of  FrUhling  & 
GiiMdieli»  of -Avadn  FHan,  in  iisy  X^i^  ytm  later  hecame 
a  dheetor  of  the  Bank  of  Bll^|iand.  Hia  catry  into  paUie  Hie 


took  place  in  ifidt,.  when  he  was  retnmcd  without  oi>poiitic»n 
as  member  lor  the  city  of  London  in  the  Liberal  interest, 
and  this  was  followed  by  his  re-election,  at  tbe  head  of  the  poii, 
in  the  general  election  of  1865.  In  November  of  the  same  year 
be  was  appointed  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
paymaster-general,  and  in  January  1866  he  was  made  chanceUor 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  When 
Mr  Gladstone  became  prime  minister  in  December  Mr 
Goschea  joined  the  cabinet  oapreaideat  of  thePoor  Law  Board, 
and  continued  to  hdd  that  office  mttO  Uiardi  1871,  when  he 
succeeded  Mr  Childers  as  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  In  1874 
he  was  elected  lord  rector  of  the  university  of  Aberdeen.  Being 
sent  to  Cairo  in  1876  as  delegate  for  the  !}ritish  holders  of 
Egyptian  bonds,  in  order  to  arrange  for  the  conversion  of 
the  debt,  he  amBceaded  In  dbctiag  ta  agwaant  tritb  the 
Khedive. 

In  1878  his  views  upon  the  county  franchise  question  pre- 
vented him  from  voting  uniformly  with  bis  party,  and  he  in- 
formed ids  conatituents  in  the  city  that  he  would  not  stand 
again  at  the  forthcoming  general  electfon.  In  iSSa  he  wa 
elected  for  Ripoo,  and  coBtfimad  to  tepieaent  that  oonatitlHBejr 
until  the  geonral  electioo  of  iMj,  when  he  was  vetvmed  for  the 
F^aatemDhrfaioiiof  Edmbureh.  Benig  opposed  to  the  extennen 
of  the  fnpichise,  he  was  unable  to  join  Mr  <  .ladstone's  govern- 
ment In  1880;  declining  the  post  of  viceroy  of  India,  he  accepted 
that  of  s|H.'cial  ambH.s.sador  to  tin  ?;  'ic  and  was  suceessiul  in 
sc-ltling  the  Montenegrin  and  Cirt-tK  ironticr  questions  in  iSHo 
and  1881.  He  was  made  an  ecclesiastical  commissioner  in  iHS::, 
and  when  Sir  licnry  iirami  waa  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1884, 
the  speakership  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  offered  to  him, 
but  decliaed.  During  the  parliament  of  1880- :  he  frequently 
found  himadf  unable  to  concur  with  hih  party,  especially  as 
regards  the  aatcnaioD  of  the  faaoddM  and  oueationa  of  foreign 
pc^;  and  when  Mr  (aadatooe  adopted  the  polky  of  Heine 
Rule  for  Iidand,  Mr  GoacfaeB  followed  Lord  Hartfagtoa  (afier- 
war^  dnke  of  Devmahllc)  and  hecame  one  of  tlie  moat  active  of 
tfie  Liberal  Unionists.  His  vigorous  and  eloquent  opposition  to 
Mr  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Bill  of  liW^O  brought  him  into  greater 
public  prominence  than  ever,  but  he  failed  to  retain  his  seat  for 
Edinburgh  at  the  election  in  July  of  that  year.  On  the  resigna- 
tion of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  in  Decctnber  1SS6,  Mr  Goschen, 
though  a  Liberal  Unionist,  accepted  l.ord  Salisbury's  invitation 
to  join  his  ministry,  and  became  chanceUor  of  the  exchequer. 
Being  defeated  at  Liverpool,  36th  of  January  1887,  by  aeven 
votes,  he  was  elected  for  St  George's,  Hanover  Squaie,  on  the 
gth  ol  Febraaiy.  Hia  diancelkMaluip  of  the  exchequer  during 
the  mhibtty  of  t8M  to  189s  wua  rendered  memorahle  by  hb 
successful  converMon  of  the  National  Debt  in  188S  (see  National 
Debt).  With  that  financial  operation,  under  which  the  new 
*l%  Consols  became  known  as  "  Goschens,"  his  name  will 
long  be  connected.  -Vbcrdccn  University  again  conferred  upon 
him  the  honour  of  the  lord  rectorship  in  iSSS,  and  he  received 
a  similar  horiour  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  i8qo. 
In  the  Unionist  op[H>sition  of  1893  to  1895  Mr  Goschen  again 
took  a  vigorous  part,  his  speeches  both  in  and  out  of  the  House 
of  Commons  being  remarkable  for  their  eloquence  and  debating 
power.  From  1895  to  1900  Mr  Goacfaen  was  first  lord  (rf  the 
admiralty,  and  in  that  olEce  he  earned  the  hiaJual  tqwtation 
for  his  bwanKnaHhe  gwap  of  detail  and  hia  atateamanlike  outloofc 
on  the  naval  poKey  of  the  country.  He  retired  hi  1900,  aod  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Goschen  of  Hawk- 
hurst,  Kent.  Though  retired  from  active  politics  he  continued 
to  take  a  great  interest  in  public  affairs;  and  when  Mr  Chamber- 
lain Started  his  tariff  reform  movement  in  if>oi,  Lord  Goschen 
was  one  of  the  weightiest  cliampions  of  free  trade  on  the  L^nionist 
side.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  February  1907,  being  succeeded  in 
the  title  by  his  son  George  Joachim  fb.  t866),  who  was  Con- 
servative M.P.  for  East  Grinstead  from  1895  to  1900,  aod 
married  a  daughter  of  the  ist  earl  of  Cranbrook. 

In  educational  subjecta  Goacbeo  bad  always  takco  the  greatest 
intereat,  h»  beat  luHnni»  but  by  no  raeana  hts  oidy,  oontfiburion 
to  popular  culture  beiag  hb  partidpatioQ  in  the  Thiivctrity 
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BiteniiiHi  Movement;  and  Ut  lint  efforts  in  pasKmieBt  neve 

devoted  to  advocating  the  abolition  of  religious  testa  and  the 
sdmission  of  Dissenters  to  the  universities.  His  published 
works  indicate  how  ably  he  combined  the  wue  study  of  econo- 
mics with  a  practical  instinct  for  business-like  progress,  without 
neglecting  the  more  ideal  aspects  ol  human  life.  In  addition  to 
his  well-known  work  on  The  Theory  0/  the  Foreign  Exchanges, 
be  published  several  financial  and  political  pamphUts  and 
addresses  on  educational  and  social  subjects,  among  them  being 
that  on  Cultivation  oj  the  Imagination,  Liveqiool,  1877,  and  that 
fln  Intettetiuai  Inkrett,  Abeideen,  x88&  Ha  abo  untt  The  Life 
md  Thm  «/  Georg  JouMm  Gttdiatt  fMUkr  ami  fHtiUr 
I«^(i90j).  (H-Ch.) 

0<M*HAWK,  i.e.  goose-hawk,  the  Aikie  ptkmAarlm  of 
ornitliolopsts,  and  the  largest  of  the  short-winged  hawks  used 
in  fakotir>.  lis  English  name,  however,  has  possibly  been 
transferred  to  this  species  from  one  of  the  long- winged  hawks 
or  true  falcons,  «nce  there  is  no  tradition  of  the  gos-hauk.  now 
so  called,  having  ever  been  used  in  Eurojx:  to  take  geese  or  oilier 
large  and  powerful  birds.  The  gcntis  Astur  may  be  rr&ilily 
distinguished  from  Fako  by  the  smooth  edges  of  its  beak, 
its  short  wings  (not  reaching  beyond  about  the  middle  of  the  tail), 
and  its  long  legs  and  toes — though  these  last  are  stout  and  com- 
paiativdy  shorter  than  in  the  qianow-liawks  (Aidpittr).  lo 
|danui|B  the  foa4n.irit  has  &  feaoal  leserahianoe  to  the  pere- 
(ttaia  falcon,  and  it  uadsfoes  a  corresponding  change  as  it 
advances  from  youth  to  maturity — the  young  being  longitudin- 
ally streaked  beneath,  while  the  adults  arc  transversely  barred. 
The  irides,  however,  are  always  yellow,  or  in  olii  birds  orange, 
while  those  of  the  falcons  atc  dark  brown.  The  sexes  ciiffer 
greatly  in  sijw.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  gos-hawk, 
nowadays  very  rare  in  Britain,  wa.s  once  common  in  England, 
and  even  t  oward.s  the  end  oi  the  tStb  century  Thornton  obtained 
a  nestling  in  .Scotland,  while  Irish  gos-hawks  were  of  old  highly 
celebrated.  Being  strictly  a  woodland-bird,  ita  disappearance 
nay  be  safely  connected  with  the  disappeaiuoe  of  the  ancient 
fofnta  in  Gnat  Britain,  though  ita  destzuctiveBCsa  to  poultry 
and  pigBaiiB  his  doubtksi  contributed  to  ha  pwai  iCudty. 
la  iMHiypartaaf  tbecoatitwatef  BanpettitiUabaaidi.  It 
ranges  eastward  to  China  and  it  much  valued  in  India.  In 
North  America  it  is  represented  by  a  very  nearly  allied  species, 
A.  atricapHlus,  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  ckser  barring  of 
the  breast.  Three  or  four  examples  corres[)onding  with  this 
form  have  been  obtained  in  Britain.  A  good  many  other  s[>ecies 
of  .Is/ur  (some  oi  them  passing  into  Aaipiler)  are  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  but  the  only  one  that  need  here  be 
mentioned  is  the  A.  nowu-hoUandiae  of  Australia,  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  dimorphism — one  form  possessing  the  normal 
<laTk-colourcd  plumage  of  the  genus  and  the  other  being  perfectly 
wbit^  with  oimson  irides.  Some  writers  hold  these  two  forms 
to  be  dttinct  ^pcdta  and  caD  the  daifc-«oloiiied  one  A .  eiiMrew 
wA.na.   -  -  -  (A.  N.) 

flOtBn,  a  dlvUon  of  Egypt  settled  by  tlie  Ittaclites  between 
Jacob's  immigration  and  the  Exodus.  Its  exact  delimitation 
is  a  diflicult  problem.  The  name  may  possibly  be  of  Semitic, 
or  at  least  non-Egyptian  origin,  as  in  Palestine  wc  meet  with  a 
di&iricl  (Josh.  X.  41;  and  a  city  {ilj.  xv.  51)  of  the  same  name. 
The  Septuagint  reads  Yietn  ' Xpafiias  in  (ien.  xlv.  10,  and 
xlvi.  34.  elsewhere  simpiy  l  iottt.  In  xlvL  28  "  Goshen  .  .  . 
the  land  of  Goshen  "  are  translated  respectively  "  Hcroopolis 
.  .  .  the  land  of  Ramcscs."  This  represents  a  late  Jewish 
ideatification.  Ptolemy  defines  "  Arabia  "  as  an  Egyptian  nome 
on  the  eastern  bocder  of  the  delta,  with  capital  Phsnima, 
cofTcspoDdiog  to  the  Egyptiitt  oome  Sopt  aiKl  towB  Kesem. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  Phacussa  be  situated  at  tlw  nowKb  of 
Fi^Os,  or  at  another  place,  Saft-et-Hconeh,  which  suits  Strabo's 
description  of  its  locality  rather  better.  The  extent  of  Goshen, 
according  to  the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith  (i.  9,  loj.  included 
Tanis  and  Memphis;  this  is  probably  an  overstatement.  It 
i&  indeed  impossible  tu  say  more  LhiUk  that  it  was  a  place  of 
good  pasture,  on  the  frontier  of  Palestine,  and  fruitful  in  edible 
vcgeublcs  and  in  fish  (Numbers  n.  5}.  (R.  A.  S.  M.) 


a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Elkhart  county, 

Indiana,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Elkhart  river,  about  g5  m.  E.  by  S. 
of  Chicago,  at  an  aJtiiurtc  of  about  800  ft.  Pop.  (1890) 
6033;  (1900)  7S10  (463  foreign-born);  (igio)  S514.  Goshen  ii 
served  by  the  CIcvelanf!,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis,  and 
the  I«ike  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  railways,  and  is  connected 
by  electric  railw.iy  with  Warsaw  as^d  South  iiend.  The  city 
has  a  Carnegie  library,  and  is  the  seat  of  Goshen  College  (undtt 
Mennonite  control] ,  chartered  as  Elkhart  Institute,  at  Elkhartt 
Ind.,  in  1S95,  and  removed  to  Goshen  and  opened  under  ita 
present  name  in  1903.  The  coUege  includes  a  mllfgiste  < 
mem,  an  academy,  a  Bible  iCboal,  a  normal  school,  a  1 
achool  and  oomspondence  courses,  and  schools  ol 
of  nualc  and  of  oratory,  and  in  1908-1009  bad  ai 
73  of  whom  were  in  the  Academy.  Ciosben  is  situated  in 
a  good  farming  region  and  an  imiwrLant  lumber  market. 
There  is  a  good  water-power.  Among  the  city's  manufactures 
arc  wagons  and  carriages,  furniture,  wooden-ware,  veneer- 
ing, .sash  and  dmirs,  ladders,  lawn  swings,  rubber  goods, 
dour,  foundry  products  and  agncuitural  machinery.  The 
municipality  owns  its  water  works  and  its  electric-Ughting 
system.  Goshen  was  first  settled  in  iSaS  and  was  first  chartered 
as  a  city  in  1868. 

OOBLUU  a  town  of  Gemumy,  in  tiie  Pnisdan  pravince  of 
Hanover,  romantically  aiiaaled  en  the  Goee,  an  aflnent  of  the 
Okcr,  at  tlie  north  foot  of  the  Harz,  34  m.  S.E.  ol  HUdahdm 
and  3T  m.  S.W.  from  Brunswick,  by  rail.  Pop.  (1905)  17,817. 
It  is  surroimdcd  by  walls  and  is  of  antique  appearance.  Among 
the  noteworthy  buildings  arc  the  "  Zwinger,"  a  tower  with 
walls  3,3  It.  thick;  the  market  church,  in  the  Romanesque 
style,  restored  since  its  jiartial  destruction  by  tire  in  1^44,  and 
cont.^ining  the  town  archives  and  a  library  in  which  are  some 
oi  Luther's  manuscript.!;;  the  old  town  hall  (Hathaus),  possessing 
many  interesting  anti(iuities;  the  Kaiserworth  (formerly  the 
hall  of  the  tailors'  gild  and  now  an  inn)  with  the  statues  of 
eight  of  the  German  emperors;  and  the  Kaiscrbaus,  the  oldest 
(Hxular  building  in  Germany,  built  by  the  eopeiw  Heniy  UL 
hefon  io$o  and  often  the  nsidenioe  of' hie  ioeoMSOCS.  Tldairaa 
lotaradin  xKT-itxS  at  the  ooet  of  Ae  Fniariao  government, 
and  was  adorned  with  frnooes  portraying  events  in  German 
history.  Other  buildings  of  interest  are; — the  ,::.:iV.  1  hipcl 
which  is  .^ll  that  renwins  since  l8jo  of  the  old  and  Uiiiuus 
cathedral  of  St  Simon  and  St  Jude  founded  by  Henry  111.  about 
1040,  containing  among  other  rcUcs  of  the  cathe<lral  an  old 
altar  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  idol  Krodo  which  formerly 
stood  on  the  Uurgberg  near  Neustadt-ilar^burg;  the  church 
of  the  former  Benedictine  monastery  of  St  Mary,  or  Neuwerk, 
of  the  1 3th  century,  in  the  Romanesque  style,  with  wall-paintings 
of  considerable  merit;  and  the  house  of  the  bakers'  gild  now 
an  hotel,  the  hixthplace  of  Marshal  Sexe.  There  are  four 
Evangelical  cfainidiei»  a  Roman  CathoQe  draitb,  a  synagogue, 
aeveial  acfaoob,  a  natnnladeace  museum,  contabing  a  collection 
of  Hart  mitierab,  the  Fenkner  museum  of  antiquities  and  a 
number  of  sm.ill  foundations.  The  town  has  equestrian  statues 
of  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  and  of  the  German  emperor  William 
I.  The  [w)pula'.ion  is  chiclly  occupied  in  connexion  with  the 
sulphur,  co[)pcr,  silver  and  other  mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  town  h.vs  also  been  long  noted  for  its  beer,  and  possesses 
some  small  manufactures  and  a  considerable  trade  in  fruit.  <«t 

Goslar  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  by  Henry  the  Fowler 
about  930,  and  when  in  the  time  of  Otto  the  Great  the  miactat 
treasures  in  the  neighbourhood  were  discovered  it  increand 
rapidly  in  prooperity.  Itwasofteathemeettngiilaoeof  Gecatao 
diets,  twentyuthiee  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  held  heie, 
and  was  ftequeBtly  the  residence  of  the  empemn.  About  1350 
it  joined  the  BsnSeatic  League.  In  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century  the  famous  Goilir  siiUiUcs,  a  coiie  of  laws,  wl  1  i.  is 
adopted  by  many  other  towns,  svas  published.  The  town  was 
unsuccessfully  besiegevl  in  16^5,  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
but  was  taken  by  the  Swedes  in  iOji  and  nearly  destroyed  by 
lire.  Further  conllagrations  in  1738  and  1780  gave  a  Mverc 
blow  to  its  prosperity.  It  was  a  free  town  till  1803,  when  it 
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came  into  Uw  poaaoaioii  of  PlllHlia  In  1807  it  was  joined  to 
Wcstpbiila,  te  ifti6  to  Hanover  and  in  tW6  it  wia,  diang  iritii 

Hanover,  re-united  to  Prussia. 

See  T.  Erdmann,  DU  alte  KaisersUuU  GotUtr  tnwi  Ar*  VmtAwit 
in  Gtschickif.  Sarr  und  ttild  ((iosJar,  l»9J):  Crusius,  GeukkkU 
itr  tormals  kanerlukfn  frfun  Reickstadt  Gosiar  (184^-1843);  A. 
WolfsticK,  Ve.rJuisun^sgesckukU  van  Gosiar  CBcrlin,  1885);  T.  Asche, 
Die  KauerpjaU  tu  Gosiar  (i89>);  NcubuiK,  Collars  Bttijbau  Ins 
IS52  (Hanorer.  i8aa):  and  the  UtkumdttAtuk  Aet  Stadt  Gosiar, 
cStod  by  G.  Bode  ttlalie.  t«M-i«»).  For  tbo  GtdaHuk»  Slaliiltn 
tee dK edhiaa pufa&hed byGflidiea  (Beriia.  J»^). 

60SUCKI.  WAWRZYNIEC  f  ?  1533-1607),  Polish  bishop, 
better  known  under  his  Laiiiiixeii  name  of  Laurcntius  GrimaJius 
Goslidus,  was  horn  al>oui  1 5  53.  After  having  studiod  at  Tnu ow 
and  Padua,  hccntcrcil  ibe  church,  and  wassurrrs.sivcly  a;i[j()!riiL(l 
bishop  of  Katninielz  and  of  I'oscn.  Go&licki  was  an  ani\  c  nian 
of  business,  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  his  contcmiwrancs 
and  was  frequently  engaged  in  political  afTairs.  It  was  chietly 
through  his  influence,  and  through  the  letter  lie  wrote  to  the 
popeaflBinflt  the  Jesuiu,  that  they  were  prevented  from  ertaMiah- 
im  tMr  achoola  at  Cnwow.  He  wa»  alio  a  ■tiennous  ndwocate 
of  nligi«oatolefatkminVolBnd.  He  died  on  the  jiit  of  October 
1607. 

His  principal  work  is  De  optima  senalore,  &c.  (Venice,  1568). 
There  art-  two  Kiu'.lish  iran.-.!.itii3n5  piiiilishcd  rcs[>crtivcly  under 
the  titles  A  cnmrr.'  n-i/-,:Ith  aiunsailr,  \i  .  I  I(><(7),  .md  The 

AttOmptisHed  Sentiior.  done  into  English  by  Mr  OUiswortk  (l73j). 

OOSUN.  ur  Gauzunus  (d.  c.  S86),  bishop  of  Paris  and  defender 
of  tlie  dly  against  the  Northmen  (SSj),  wn,  acmnling  to  some 
antlMiltlea,  the  son  of  KoriooD  IL,  conat  «(  Maine,  acconUng 
to  othen  the  natvial  son  of  the  tupem  Loub  L  In  848 
became  a  monk,  and  entered  a  monastery  at  Reims,  fatter  be 
became  abbot  of  St  Denis.  Like  most  of  the  prelates  of  his 
time  hf  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  struggle  against  the 
North t'lrri,  by  whom  he  and  his  lirothcr  Louis  were  taken 
prisontr^  (Sv'^l,  and  he  was  rclca.scd  only  after  paying  a  heavy 
ransom  \  Pfiu'i-kIh  Tru  msis  episccpi  ,  1  );Ku7f i,  ann.  858).  f"rom 
855  to  Hf);  he  held  intermittently,  and  from  867  to  881  regularly, 
the  ofTitc  of  chancellor  to  Charles  the  Bald  and  his  successors. 
In  S83  or  884  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Paris,  and  foreseeing  the 
dangers  to  which  the  city  was  to  be  ezpoticd  from  the  attacks 
of  Uw  Northmen,  he  planned  and  directed  the  stiengtbening 
of  the  defcona,  thooi^  Iw  also  idied  for  laaititgr  OB  tio  narits 
of  therelicsof  St  GenwAinDdStGaMiMve.  UnMBthftattack 
finally  came  (88$),  tlie  defeneo  of  the  dty  was  entvosted  to  Um 
and  to  Odo,  count  of  Paris,  and  Hugh,  abbot  of  St  Germain 
I'Auxcrrois.  The  city  was  attacked  on  the  i6th  of  November, 
and  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  hritige  (now  the  Pont- 
au-Changc)  lasted  for  two  days;  but  (losliii  repaired  (he  destruc- 
tion of  the  wooden  lower  overnight,  and  the  Xornums  were 
obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  take  the  city  by  storm.  The 
siege  lasted  for  about  a  year  longer,  while  the  emperor  Charles 
the  Fat  was  in  Italy.  Goslin  died  soon  after  the  preliminaries 
of  the  peace  had  been  agreed  on,  worn  out  by  Us  ezertioQS,  or 
killed  by  a  pestilence  which  raged  in  the  city. 

See  Amaur>'  Du\-al,  L'£vtgM  Gotlin  ou  le  siigf  ^  Paris  par  Us 
tltrmamU,  cibrMtgtM  i»  IX'  siicU  (3  voU.,  Pari*,  1833,  3rd  ed. 

flOOiOUg  BARTHOLOHBW  (d.  1607),  English  navigator. 
Kotliing  is  known  of  liishlrth,  paientsge  or  early  Kfe.  In  1602, 
in  command  of  the  "  Conoord,"  chartered  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 

and  others,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic;  coasted  from  what  is  now 
Maine  to  Mar'ha'.s  \'inryard.  landing  at  and  naming  Cape  Cod 
and  Elizabeth  Island  (now  Cuttyhunki  and  giving  the  name 
Martha's  \incyard  to  the  island  now  called  No  M.^n's  Land; 
and  returned  to  Kngland  with  a  cargo  of  furs,  sassafras  and  other 
commodities  obtained  in  trade  with  the  Indians  about  Ruz7^rd's 
Bay.  In  London  be  actively  promoted  the  ookmization  of 
the  regions  he  had  visited  and,  by  arousing  the  interest  of  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges  and  other  influential  persons,  contributed 
toward  secodiig  the  grants  of  Uie  charters  to  the  London  and 
Flymoutb  Coo^aoiles  in  i4oC.  In  ido6-tte7  he  was  associated 
with  Christopher  Newport  in  coBiroand  of  the  three  vostb 
by  wUch  the  fiat  Jamestown  cokwiits  were  carried  to  ^^rginia. 


.\s  a  member  of  the  council  he  took  an  active  share  in  the  affairs 
of  the  colony,  ably  seconding  the  eflorts  of  John  Smith  to  intro- 
duce order,  industry  and  system  among  the  motley  array  of 
adventurers  and  idle  "  gtstleBien  "  of  which  the  little  band  wa» 
composed.  He  died  from  swamp  fever  on  the  jjndof  August  1607. 

Sec  The  Works  of  John  Smith  (Arlx-r's  Edition,  l.ondun,  if'h4J; 
and  I  M  Brrn  ton.  Brief  and  True  Relation  of  Ike  North  Fart  of 
V'ir-iMi':  In '..riiited  i>v  K.  K.  Stewns, LoodoH,  I90t}, SO scoonot M 

Gomnlii voyage  of  :602. 

GOSPATRiC  (tl.  1067),  carl  of  Northumberland,  belonged  to 
a  family  which  h.ad  connexions  with  the  royal  houses  Iwth  of 
Wesse.t  and  Scotland.  Hefore  the  Conquest  he  accompanied 
Tostig  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  (io6t);  and  at  that  time 
u  as  a  landholder  in  Cumberland.  About  1067  he  bought  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland  from  William  the  Conqueror;  but, 
repenting  of  his  submission,  fled  with  other  Englishmen  to  the 
court  of  Scotland  (1068}.  He  joined  the  Danish  amy  of  in- 
vasion in  the  mt  ymr,  but  waa  aflerwaida  ahle,  fnm  hia 
possession  of  Bambur^  caatkv  t»  make  terma  with  tlie  ooo- 
queror,  who  left  him  aownibed  tffl  107a.  The  peace  concluded 
in  that  year  with  Scotland  left  him  at  William's  mercy.  He 
lost  his  earldom  and  took  refuge  in  Scotland,  where  Malcolm 
seems  to  lia\e  |;rov;:led  for  him. 

S-c  H  A  I  rceman,  Norman  Conqursl,  vol.  i.  (Oxford,  187"), 
anil   ii   :  relish  Hut.  Review,  voL  xix.  (l^ondon,  1904). 

GOSPEL  (O.  Eng.  f^odsprl,  i.e.  Root!  news,  a  translation  of  Lat. 
hortti  tinnuKliiilio,  or  t-:,imii!iu>K,  (jr.  fvayyiXiov;  cf.  Goth. 
iu  spiUon,  "  to  announce  good  news,"  UltUas'  translation  of 
the  Greek,  from  tu,  that  which  is  good,  and  spMm  to  announce), 
primarily  the  "  ^ad  tidings  "  announced  to  the  world  by  Jesus 
ChrisL  The  word  thus  came  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  body  of 
doctrine  taught  by  Christ  and  hisdiat^iiesi  and  aotothcCbrittiaD 
revelatioB  gmenlly  (ne  Qpamumn);  by  uelogjr  the  term 
"  goapd  **  is  also  used  In  other  cwincaiioBi  as  equivalent  to 
"  autboiftative  teacUng."  In  a  narrower  sense  each  of  the 
records  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ  prcserv  e<l  in  the  writings 
of  the  four  "  evangelists  "  is  described  as  a  <  >os|k:1.  The  many 
more  or  less  imaginative  lives  of  Christ  whicl]  are  not  accepted 
by  the  Christi.an  Church  .as  canonical  are  known  as  "  apocryphal 
gospels  "  (sec  ,\p<xkVHn.\r.  LiTFkATi  RK.).  The  present  article 
is  concerned  .solely  with  general  considerations  afiecting  the 
four  canonical  Gospels;  sec  for  details  of  eadl,  the  aitideB 
under  Matthew,  Mask,  Lukx  and  John. 

The  Pour  Cof/sftd— The  disciples  of  Jesus  proclaimed  the 
Goapd  that  He  WW  the  Christ.  Those  to  whom  this  message 
was  first  delivered  in  Jcrankn  and  Palestine  bad  seen  and 
heard  Jesus,  or  had  baud  mudi  about  Him.  They  did  net 
require  to  be  told  who  He  was.  But  more  and  more  as  the  woric 
of  preaching  and  teathini;  extendiyl  to  suih  .xk  had  not  this 
knowledge,  it  became  uecc-iisary  to  iniiudc  in  the  (.iospcd  delivered 
some  account  of  tlie  ministry  of  Jesus.  Moreover,  alike  those 
who  had  followed  Him  during  His  life  on  earth,  and  all  who 
joined  themselves  to  them,  must  have  felt  the  nccxl  of  dwelling 
on  His  precepts,  so  that  these  must  have  been  often  repeated, 
and  also  in  all  probability  from  an  early  time  grouped  together 
accortling  to  their  subjects,  and  so  taught.  Fat  some  tine, 
probably  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  both  the  facts  of  tlie  life 
of  Jcaus  and  His  words  were  oniy  tehted  orally.  lUs  would 
be  in  aceoidanoe  with  the  habits  of  mind  of  the  early  preadHB 
of  the  Goapd.  Moreover,  they  were  so  absorbed  in  the  expectl^ 
lion  of  the  speedy  return  of  Christ  that  they  did  not  feel  called 
to  make  provision  for  the  in.struction  of  subsequent  generations. 
The  Kptslies  ot  the  New  Testament  contain  no  indications  of 
the  existence  of  any  written  record  of  the  life  and  teaching 
of  Christ.  Tradition  indicates  a.d.  60-70  as  the  period  when 
written  accounts  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  began  to  be 
made  (see  Makk,  Gospel  or,  and  Matthew,  Gospel  of). 
This  may  be  accepted  as  highly  ])r<ibabk'.  We  cannot  but 
suppose  that  at  a  time  when  the  number  of  the  original  band 
of  disciples  of  Jesus  who  survived  must  haws  bean  hwlBg 
noticeably  smaller,  and  ail  these  were  advanced  In  Bfe,  the 
iniporteiice  ef  wiitbg  down  that  which  had  been  orally  ddivend 
ooooeniiif the Geqid-UatfliyiiNHt have beco realized.  Wealio 
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gulhcr  from  Luke's  preface  (i.  1-4)  that  the  work  of  writing 
was  undcrinkcn  in  these  circumstances  and  undir  the  influence 
of  this  feeling,  ami  that  various  records  had  already  in  mn- 
sequence  Ix-en  made. 

But  do  our  Gospcb,  or  Aiijr  of  them,  in  the  hma  ia  which 
we  •ctuilljr  have  tMia,  bdong  to  the  number  of  tboae  rartiest 
Koonls?  Or,  if  not, whet  a«e  the  lelatJoiis  in  iHiich  they 
severally  stand  to  t  hem  ?  These  are  questions  wUch  in  modem 
criticism  have  Im  i  ii  crcarly  (Ii  I);Ue<l.  With  a  view  to  obtaining 
answers  to  thciii.  il  is  ncrcssary  to  consider  the  reception  of  the 
(;ci>[hIn  in  the  early  Church,  .imi  ;ils<j  tu  examine  and  compare 
the  Gospels  lhem«*lve!t,  Sonu-  lu  count  of  the  evidence  supplied 
in  these  two  \v;i_\s  niu>t  Ik  Rivcii  in  the  jirc^ioni  article,  so  far 
as  it  is  comoton  to  all  four  Gospels,  or  to  three  or  two  of  tJiem, 
and  in  the  articles  «a  the  several  Goipd*  ao  far  as  it  is  opeclal 
to  each, 

I.  I.  The  Rrffption  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Early  Church. — The 
question  o(  the  use  of  the  Cospda  and  of  the  manner  in  wJiich 
they  were  regarded  during  the  period  eitending  fnim  the  latter 
years  of  the  ist  conluiy  to  the  befbudng  «f  the  but  (|anrter 
of  the  ind  is  a  difTicult  one.  There  is  a  kek  of  ekplidt  fcteicnces 
ici  the  ( .(ispi  l-.; '  .mil  many  of  the  quotations  which  may  be 
tuktii  ln>iii  ilu  iii  arc  not  (■\ari.  At  the  same  time  these  facts 
can  be  mon-  or  s.n i^faciorily  accounu-d  lor  by  \'arioub 
circumslanres.  In  ihf  Iirst  plarp.  it  would  be  natural  that 
the  habits  of  thought  of  tlio  |»riod  whiii  tlu'  (Iosih-I  was  dt-livund 
orally  should  have  continue«t  to  exeri  iniluciice  even  after  the 
tradition  had  been  committed  to  writing.  Although  documents 
might  Ih-  known  and  used,  they  would  not  be  regarded  as  the 
Mllhortties  for  that  ttthkh  was  independently  remembered,  and 
tmuld  not,  therefore,  necessarily  be  mentioaed.  Consequently, 
it  is  not  ittmnge  that  dtatloniof  saympof  Cfanit— end  these 
arc  the  only  express  dtatlom  in  wrttiafs  of  the  Snbaposlolic 
Age— should  be  made  wtlhout  the  souice  whence  they  were 
derivitl  Xk'wv.  named,  anrl  (svith  .1  single  exception)  without 
any  dear  iiitiii  ation  tliii  the  source  was  a  document.  The 
exicption  is  in  tin'  til  do  iro.iiise  roniinotily  called  the  Epistle 
of  Barnnbas.  prolxitily  c-omposed  about  sxt.  130,  where  (c  iv. 
14)  the  wonts  "  many  are  callcil  tuit  few  chosco"  9Xt  Intro- 
duceil  bv  ttte  formula  "  as  it  is  written." 

For  tin  idctittlti^ition,  therefore,  of  the  aOWte  W  sources 
used  we  have  to  n^y  upon  the  amount  of  correspondence  with 
our  Goepds  to  tht  quotations  made,  and  in  respect  to  other 
paiaBelisms  of  statement  and  of  eipramon,  in  these  early 
Christian  writcfs.  Tlie  correspondence  is  In  the  main  fnU  and 
true  as  regards  ttpirit  and  substance,  but  it  is  rarely  complete 
in  form.  The  existence  of  some  difference*  of  language  may. 
however,  be  r.  adil\  i.iken  to  disprove  derivation.  Various 
forms  of  the  s»>iiH>  s.i\inK  oocuning  in  different  documents, 
or  remembered  from  oral  traditi>ni  and  through  latti  helical 
instruction,  would  sometimes  be  purposely  combined.  Or, 
again,  the  memory  might  be  confused  by  this  variety,  and  the 
verification  of  quotations,  especially  of  brief  ones,  was  difiicult, 
not  only  from  the  comparative  scarcity  of  the  copies  of  books, 
but  also  because  ancient  boohs  were  not  provided  with  ready 
means  of  reference  to  particular  passages.  On  the  whole  then 
is  i  K  arly  a  pn-sumpiion  th;U  where  we  ham  Striking  expressions 
whirh  are  known  10  u.h  besides  only  in  one  of  our  Gospel -records, 
th.H  particul.ir  re»i>r»l  has  Inren  the  sourer  of  it  .\nd  where 
there  an-  scvcr.d  such  cv>inciili'nces  the  grouti.!  tor  th«-  supposition 
that  tin-  wriiiix  in  question  lias  tuvn  u^cd  may  l>ecome  ver>' 
strong.  Then-  is  evidence  im'  thl^  kxiul.  mote  or  loss  rlear  in  ihc 
«e\-eral  cases.  th.H  all  iHc  four  llospels  were  known  in  the  tirvi 
two  or  three  de^-ade*  of  the  iod  century,  it  is  fullest  as  to  ooi 
tiM  G«S|vl  .ind.  next  to  tUtOae.  aato  oor  third. 

After  this  time  it  become*  maalfest  that,  as  we  should  expect. 
<!octtment> were tiie fecogniatd awthotities for  the  Gospel hutory; 
Imt  there  is  still  some  ttiMfitainty  aa  t*  the  documenta  upon 
w  hich  reliance  was  pl.ictd.  and  the  predse  estimation  in  which 

'  For  the  onlv  l»o  that  cin  tx-  hrld  to  l»c  such  in  the  first  h.\U 
i4  the  Jnd  cemiirw  and  the  »i«»uln»  «  hethrt  ihey  refer  to  our  pirsval 
t.MHifi(lf,ter  M*i«.  CosfM.  w.  and  Marninw.  Ooarsi.  or. 


they  were  severally  held.  This  is  in  part  at  least  due  to  the 
circumstance  that  nearly  all  the  writings  which  have  remained 
of  the  Christian  literature  belonging  to  the  period  circa  ajd. 
1  JO- 1  So  are  addressed  to  non-Christians,  and  that  for  the  most 
part  they  give  only  summaries  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  of 
the  facts  of  the  Gospel,  while  terms  that  would  not  he  under- 
stood by,  and  names  that  would  not  cany  wei^  with,  others 
than  Christians  are  to  a  large  extent  avt^ded.  The  most  im< 
portant  of  the  writings  now  in  question  ore  two  by  Justin 
Martyr  {circa  a.d.  14^-160),  viz.  his  Apology  and  his  Dialogue 
uiih  Trypho.  In  tlic  former  of  these  works  he  shows  plainly 
his  iiiti-nliun  of  adapling  his  language  and  reasoninf!  tu  (icntric, 
and  in  Ihf  latlur  to  Jewish,  readers.  In  both  his  niiine  for  the 
Go»pel-record»  in  "  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles."  After  a  great 
deal  of  controversy  there  has  come  to  be  very  wide  agreement 
that  he  reckoned  the  first  three  Gospels  among  these  Memoirs. 
In  the  case  of  the  second  and  third  there  are  indications,  though 
slight  ones,  that  he  heU  the  view  of  their  oamposition  and 
authoTsUp  wUdi  was  mnmnoa  fn»i  the  last  i|iiaitsc  «f  the 
century  OBwaida  (see  MUOE,  Gosfn  Ot,  nad  Lusi^  OOML 
of),  but  he  has  made  the  hrgtat  use  of  our  first  Gospd.  It  is 
also  generally  allowed  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  fourth 
Gospel,  though  some  think  that  he  used  it  with  a  rt-rtain  reserve. 
K\'lii(.i!v,'C  nia>'.  htnvc'ViT,  l)e  adduced  which  f;oes  f.ir  to  show 
that  he  regardi-d  it,  alno,  a.s  of  aiio.stolit:  aulhiinly.  There  is  a 
good  di-,i!  of  dilTirenic  of  opinion  still  as  to  whether  Justin 
reckoned  other  souriLes  for  the  Gospel-history  besides  our 
Gospels  among  the  Apostolic  Memoirs.  In  this  connexion, 
however,  as  well  as  on  other  grounds,  it  ii;  a  significant  fact  that 
within  twenty  years  or  so  after  the  death  of  Justin,  which  prob- 
ably occuned  circa  kSi.  160,  Tatian,  who  had  been  a  hearer  of 
Justin,  produced  a  oontinuous  nuiative  of  the  Goqiet'liHtaiy 
which  received  the  name  JMoleMsnMi  ("  through  ionr"),  hi 
the  main  a  compilation  from  our  four  Gospcb.* 

lietore  the  close  of  the  :n<\  century  the  four  Gospels  ha<l 
ati.uned  a  posiiion  of  unique  authority  throughout  the  grcitcr 
p.ir;  of  the  Church,  not  ihtTercnt  from  that  uhich  they  have 
held  isince,  as  is  evident  from  the  treatise  of  Irenaeus  Afiaimt 
Heresies  (c.  A.D.  180;  see  esp.  iii.  i.  1  £.  and  x.,  xi.)  and  from  other 
evidence  only  a  few  years  later.  The  struggle  against  Gnu&iicism, 
which  had  been  going  on  during  the  middle  part  of  the  century, 
had  compelled  the  Cbunh  both  to  define  her  creed  and  to  draw 
a  shaiper  line  of  dcMMOtion  thaa  heretofore  between  those 
writing^i  wixMe  authority  she  nguM  aa  absolute  and  all  others. 
The  effect  of  this  was  no  doubt  to  enhance  the  sense  generally 
entertained  of  the  value  uf  tlie  four  Gospels.  At  the  satiic  time 
in  the  formal  .Matetnenis  now  made  it  is  plainis  implied  that  the 
belief  expri'.s.'ied  is  no  new  one.  .\nd  it  is.  indeed.  diHrcult  to 
suppos«  that  ajjreetiient  on  this  subject  between  ditierent 
portions  of  the  C  hureh  could  ha\e  ni.uiifested  itself  at  this  time 
in  the  spontaneous  manner  that  it  does,  except  as  the  consequence 
of  traditional  fedings  and  convictions,  which  went  back  to  the 
early  port  of  the  century,  and  which  could  hardly  have  arisen 
without  good  foundatioit,  with  respect  to  the  special  value  of 
these  works  aa  emhodimenta  of  apostolic  tcstioMoy,  although 
sH  that  came  to  be  supposed  in  regard  to  thdr  actual  authoiA^ 
cannot  be  considered  proved. 

J.  The  InUrnaJ  Criticism  of  the  Gospels. — In  the  middle  of  the 
Kjth  centurv  an  able  school  of  .ritics.  known  as  the  Tubingen 
scho-il,  sought  to  sliow  frum  indic.il iims  in  the  several  tiosf)c.is 
that  thev  were  lonipoii^id  well  on  in  the  2nd  century  in  the 
interi-sts  of  various  strongly  marked  parties  into  which  the  Church 
w.is  supposed  to  have  been  divided  by  diilereucc-^  in  recard  tiv 
the  Judaic  and  Pauline  forms  of  Christianity.  Ihese  theones 
arc  now  discredited.  It  may  on  the  contrary  be  confidently 
asserted  with  ropird  to  the  first  three  Gospck  that  the  local 
cohniring  n  tfaeu  is  peedomioantly  Palcatinnn,  and  that  tbor 

'  The  character  of  Tatian'^  Diatessaron  has  been  much  disputed 
in  the  fi.i»t.  but  there  can  no  longer  U"  any  rea»onaMe  doubt  on  the 
sutncvt  after  recent  discoveries  and  investigations.  (.\n  account 
ol  tlis«:  may  be  seen  most  co»\'cniently  in  The  Diatessarom  «/  Tati»n, 
by  S.  Hce^hiU:  see  nnder  TaxiAN.) 
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dm  BO  aipMi  of  ■cqEiniataiioe  with  the  quesdoiu  and  the 
dtcmMtaoot  of -tte  and  tientwjr;  «nd  thtt  the  chancier  even 
«f  the  Foorth  GeapAUmA  such  as  to  Justiiy  its  heiag  pboedi 
at  fnrthot,  much  after  the  beginning  of  that  oeatoty. 

We  turn  to  the  literary  criticism  of  the  Gospels,  where  solid 
malts  have  been  obtained.  The  first  three  Gospels  have  in 
consequence  of  the  large  amount  of  similarity  between  them 
in  contents,  arrangement,  and  even  in  words  and  the  forms  of 
sentences  and  paragraphs,  been  called  Synoptic  Gospels.  It 
has  long  been  seen  that,  to  account  for  this  similarity,  relations 
of  interdependence  between  them,  or  of  common  derivation, 
must  be  supposed.  And  the  question  as  to  the  true  theory  of 
these  relations  is  known  as  the  Synoptic  Problem.  Reference 
hM  mimuly  beeo  mwle  to  the  fact  that  during  the  greater  part 
G<  the  Apoetoiic  agB  the  Gospel  hisKwy  was  tau^  otmDy.  Now 
aoiDB  have  hcM  that  the  form  of  this  onl  teaching  was  to  a  great 
cftent  a  fiwd  one,  and  that  It  mi  the  comiiMia  soune  ol  onr 
first  three  Gaspets.  This  oral  theory  was  fw  a  long  time  the 
favourite  one  in  England;  it  was  never  widely  hdd  in  Germany, 
and  in  rcicnt  years  the  majority  of  ErgJish  stuflcnis  of  the 
Synoptic  Pri)l>lcm  have  come  to  feel  that  it  (iocs  not  siiti-sfactorily 
explain  the  phenomena.  Not  only  arc  the  rcscir.blances  too 
clost-,  and  their  character  in  part  not  of  a  kind,  to  be  thus 
accuunted  (or,  but  even  many  of  the  differences  between  parallel 
contexts  are  rather  such  as  would  arise  through  the  revision 
of  a  document  than  thrott|)l  the  freedom  of  oral  delivery. 

It  is  now  and  has  for  auuqr  years  been  widely  held  that  a 
docaiMBt  whidi  it.  noet  neatly  represented  by  the  Gospel  of 
Marit,  or  wUclt  (as  some  ««ukl  say)  ma  viitiially  identical 
with  it,  has  heen  used  in  the  oonposition  of  oar  fiiat  and  third 
Gospels.  This  source  has  supplied  the  Synoptic  Outline,  and  in 
the  main  also  the  narratives  common  to  all  three.  Questions 
connected  with  the  history  of  this  dOCBBacut  aM  ticatcd  in  the 
article  on  Mark,  Gospel  of. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  amount  of  matter  common  to 
Matthew  and  I.ukc,  but  not  found  in  Mark.  It  is  intro<luccd 
into  the  Synoptic:  Outline  vcr>'  differently  in  those  two  Goiipeli. 
which  dearly  suggests  that  it  existed  in  a  separate  form,  und 
was  independently  combined  by  the  fint  and  third  <.  vat;^tli>is 
with  their  other  document.  This  common  matter  has  also  a 
character  of  its  own;  it  consists  mainly  of  pieces  of  disoonrae. 
The  form  In  which  it  is  fivcii  is  the  two  Gospels  is  in  several 
passages  so  nearly  identlol  that  we  most  suppose  these  pieces 
at  least  to  have  been  derived  immediately  or  ultimately  from 
the  same  Greek  document.  In  other  cases  there  is  more  diver- 
gence, but  in  some  of  them  this  is  accounted  for  by  the 
consideration  that  in  Matthew  passages  from  the  source  now 
in  question  have  been  interwoven  with  parali-jli-  lu  ilic  other 
chief  common  source  before  mentioned.  There  are,  however, 
instances  in  which  no  such  cxp!an;uion  will  serve,  and  it  is 
possible  that  our  first  and  third  evangelists  may  have  used 
two  documents  which  were  not  in  all  respects  identical,  but  which 
oomaponded  very  doacly  oo  the  whole.  The  ultimate  aource 
of  the  ftbject  matter  in  quettioB,  or  of  the  met  dialincthw 
and  faufcr  part  of  it,  waa  in  all  prahahlUty  an  Annak  one, 
and  In  some  parts  different  translations  may  have  been  used. 

This  second  source  used  in  the  composition  of  Matthew  and 
Luke  has  frequently  been  called  "  The  Logia  "  in  order  to  signify 
that  it  was  a  collection  of  the  sayings  and  discourses  of  Jesus. 
This  name  has  been  suggested  by  Schlricrmachcr's  interpretation 
of  I'apias'  fragment  on  Matthew  Iscc  MATTHt.w,  Gospki.  ok). 
But  some  have  maintained  that  the  source  in  question  also 
contained  a  good  many  narratives,  and  in  order  to  avxiid  any 
premature  assumption  as  to  its  contents  and  character  several 
recent  critics  have  named  It  "  Q."  It  SMy,  bowever,  fairly 
be  called  "  the  Logian  document/'  at  a  eomenitnt  way  of 
faM&ating  the  character  of  the  greater  part  of  the  matter  which 
our  <m  and  lUrd  cvaBfdists  have  Uken  from  it,  and  this 
designation  is  used  in  the  articles  on  the  Gospels  of  Luke 
and  Matthew.  The  reconstruction  of  this  document  has  been 
attempted  by  several  cnlks.  The  arrangement  of  its  contcnU 
can,  it  aeeata,  beat  he  leaned  from  Luke. 


3.  One  or  two  remarks  may  here  be  added  as  to  the  bearing 
of  the  results  of  literary  criticism  upon  the  use  of  the  Gospels. 
Their  effect  is  to  lead  us,  especially  when  engaged  in  historical 
hupilrifii  to  took  bayeod  our  Gospels  to  their  sources,  instead 
of  treattat  the  teathnoiqr  of  the  Gospels  severally  as  independent 
and  ultbnate.  Neverthdess  it  will  stiff  appear  that  each  Goqid 
has  its  distinct  value,  both  historically  and  In  iCfaid  tO  the 
moral  and  spiritual  instruction  afforded.  And  the  fruits  of 
much  of  that  older  study  of  the  Ciospels,  which  was  brpely 
employed  in  pointing  out  the  sinrcial  characteristics  of  each, 
will  Still  prove  serviceable. 

ArTHORiTiES.— I.  Cerman  Books:  Introituttont  to  the  ,V<w 
Testament — H.  J.  Holtimann  (3rd  fd.,  1892),  D.  Weiss  (Eng.  trans., 
1887),  Th.  Zahn  12nd  id.,  1900).  G.  .\.  Julicher  (6tl)  rd.,  i<jo6:  Enff. 
trans.,  I904):  H,  \.  S<Kiin,  I'rckrisllnihe  Ltlcrulurgesihithli',  \<u.  1. 
(1905;  Eng.  trans.,  ic|i:^i Hixiks  on  the  Synoptic  (.lOspcU,  especi- 
ally the  Synoptic  Pr .  i  ,.  m;  H.  J.  Holtamana,  Dig  lyslWiwifcta 
BnnptlieH  (1863) ;  VVci;^a<  ki  r,  Vnterstiehunten  vter  He  tmfdUdt$ 
Geschiekie  (1864):  B.  Weira,  D<u  Moreus-Eeanielium  und  seine 
synoptisthen  ParaUtlen  (1872);  Das  Mallhaus-Evangelium  und  seine 
Lucas- ParalUUn  (1876);  H.  H.  Wendt.  Dte  Lehrr  Jrsu  (1886): 
A.  Kcsch.  Afrapha  (1889),  Sc.;  P.  Weride,  Pif  synof<ls-ukr  Fragt 

(1899)  ;  W.  Soltau,  Vnsere  Enanrelien,  ihre  Quelien  una  ihr  QuelUn- 
wert  (1901);  H.  J.  Holtamann,  Hand-Commmtar  turn  N.T.,  vol.  i. 
(1889);  J.  Wcllhausen,  Das  EMntelium  Marci,  Das  Eoanftlitm 
Maltkai,  Das  Evitngdium  Lucas  (1904),  EinteUwig  i»  die  drtt  tnltm 
Ei'angelien  (l'>05);  Harnack,  Sprtuhe  und  JZfdns  Je$U,  die 
tweile  Quelle  des  Slatthaus  und  Lukas  (1907). 

2.  French  Books:  A.  Loi»v,  Les  ^tangUes  iynoptiques  (1907-1908). 

3.  English  Books:  G.  Salmon,  Introduction  lo  ihe  Xew  Testament 
(1st  cd.,  iKHfi;  qth  ed.,  1904);  W.  Sanday,  Inspiration  (1-ect.  vi., 
3rd  ed.,  1903);  B.  F.  Westcott,  An  Inlroduition  lo  the  Study  oj  the 
Gospels  (tst  cd.,  1851;  8tb  ed.,  1895);  A.  Wright.  The  Composition 
of  the  Four  Gospels  (1890);  J.  E.  Carpenter,  Tke  First  Three  Gospels, 
tkeir  Origin  and  Relations  (1890);  A.  J.  Jollcy.  The  Synoptic  Problem 
(1893);  J.  (■-  Hawkins;,  llorae  synobitcae  (1899);  W.  AK-xandrr, 
Leading  Ideas  of  the  Cosp<l\  (m  w  i-il  ,  iR();l;  K.  A.  .AhtioH.  Clue 

(1900)  ;  J.  \.  Robinson,  Th-r  >lud\'  cf  thr  Gapch  iHk'-'):  F.  C. 
Burkilt,  The  Gospel  History  and  tls  I  ransmtssion  (1906) ;  G.  Salmon, 
The  Human  Element  t»  like  Gospels  (1907);  V.  H.  Stanton,  Ths 
Gospels  as  Historical  Deaumnts:  Pt.  I.,  The  Early  Use  0}  Ihe  Gospels 
(1003)  ;  Pt.  II.,  Tke  SynopHe  Gospds  (1908). 

4.  Synopses. — W.  G.  Kushbrooke,  Synopticon,  An  Exposition  of 
!hr  Common  Matter  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (l8«o);  .\.  Wright,  The 
Syrttpsis  of  Ihe  GoU"-h  in  Greek  (2nd  CO.,  1903). 

Sec  also  the  articles  on  each  Gospel,  and  the  article  BiauE.  tection 
IfemTeHammL  (V.U.S.)  , 

GOSPORT.  a  seaport  in  the  FktduoB  padiaaentaiy  dMdea 

of  Hampshire,  England,  facing  Portsmouth  across  Portsmouth 

harbour,  81  m.  S.W.  from  London  by  the  London  &  South-< 
Western  railw,iy.  Pop.  of  urban  district  of  Gosport  and  Alver- 
stoko  (looi),  28,884.  .\  ferry  and  a  tloating  hridRc  connect  it 
with  I\ir1smouth.  It  is  enclosed  within  a  double  line  of  fortifica- 
tions, consisting  of  the  old  Gosport  tines,  and,  about  3000  yds. 
to  the  cast,  a  series  of  forts  connected  by  strong  lines  with 
occasional  bijttcru-s.  forming  jwrt  of  the  defence  works  of  Ports- 
mouth harbour.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  town  hall  and 
market  hall,  and  the  church  of  Holy  Trinity,  erected  in  the  time  of 
William  UL  To  the  south  at  Haalar  there  is  a  magnificent 
naval  hoapltal^  capahie  of  cantdning  2000  patients,  and  adjoin- 
ing it  a  gudioat  dipwiqr  and  large  banaeks.  To  the  north  is 
the  Ro3ral  Clarence  victuaffing  yard,  with  brewery,  cooperage, 
powder  mciKa.Tincs,  biscuit-making  establishment,  and  ston« 
houses  for  various  kinds  of  provisions  for  the  royal  navy. 

Gosport  (Goseporte,  Gozcport,  Gosbcrg.  Godsport)  was 
originally  included  in  .Mverstoke  manor,  held  in  1086  by  the 
bishop  and  monks  nf  W  inchester  under  whom  villeins  farmed  the 
land.  In  1284  the  monks  agreed  to  give  up  Alverstoke  with 
Gosport  to  the  bishop,  whose  successors  continued  to  hold  them 
until  the  lands  were  taken  over  by  the  ecdeaiasticd  oonuniB> 
sioners.  After  the  confiscation  of  the  bUhop^  Ittdl  In  1641, 
bowever,  the  manor  of  Ahreiatoke  with  Goaportwaa  granted  to 
George  Withers,  but  reverted  to  the  bishop  at  the  Restoration. 
In  the  i6th  century  Gosport  was  "  a  little  village  of  fishermen.^ 
It  was  called  a  borough  in  1461,  when  there  are  also  traces  of 
burRaRc  1eni:rc.  From  1462  one  bailiff  was  clir^cd  annually 
in  the  borough  court,  and  government  by  a  baiiiti  continued 

until  i48e,  whan  Gosport  was  induded  in  Portsmouth  borou^ 
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under  the  charter  of  Charles  II.  to  that  town.  Thb  was  annulled 
in  1688,  since  which  time  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  election  of 
bailiflt.  WiUi  tUs  eioaplktt  no  cbutn  of  iacocpontioa  is 
known,>hbougfabytbei6Uiceatuiythgiph«Mt»nt»heMconunon 

property  in  the  shape  of  tolls  of  Ibe  feny.  The  importance  of 
Gosport  increased  during  the  ifitli  and  17th  centuries  owing  to 

its  position  at  the  mouth  of  Portsmouih  harbour,  and  its  con- 
venience as  a  victualling  Station.  For  tliis  reason  also  lijc  town 
was  [lariic  ularly  pros|>erous  during;  the  American  and  Peninsular 
Wars.  Aboul  1 540  fortifications  were  built  there  for  the  defence 
of  the  harbour,  and  in  tbt  I7tll  OCOtVQf  ttms  kgurison  town 
under  a  lord-licutcnant.  »  i'hb..»i  1,1  .jf? 

GOSS,  SIR  JOHN  ( 1 800-1 880},  English  composer,  was  bom 
At  Farehant,  Hamjidilre,  on  the  aytli  of  DeoembcK  x8oo.  He 
was  elected  a  dwriater  of  tlw  CbupA  Royal  in  1811,  and  in  1816, 
.on  the  breaking  of  his  voices  iiCGBaw  «  pqpll  oi  Attwood.  A 
few  early  compositions,  some  for  tbe  tlwatlti  tntt,  and  some 
glfi.i  were  published  before  iSjj.  lie  was  appointed  organist 
ot  Si  Luke's,  Chclst-a,  in  i8j.;,  and  in  1838  became  organist  of 
St  I'a'jl's  in  succession  to  Attwood;  he  kejit  the  post  until 
1872,  when  he  resigned  and  was  knighted.  His  jiosition  ia  iht 
London  musical  world  of  the  time  w;is  an  influential  one,  and  he 
did  much  by  his  teaching  and  criticism  to  encourage  the  study  and 
appreciation  of  good  music.  In  1876  he  was  given  the  degree 
of  Mus-D.  at  Cambridge.  Though  his  few  orchestral  works 
bare  V»y  small  importance,  his  church  music  includes  some 
fine  compositians,  such  as  th«  anthems  "  O  taste  and  see," 
"OSaviottrot  the  world**  and  others.  He  was  the  hst  of  the 
gnat  English  school  of  church  composers  who  devoted  themselves 
almost  exclusively  to  church  mu^c;  and  in  the  hktory  of  the  glee 
hb  is  an  honoured  name.  If  only  on  account  of  his  finest  work 
hi  that  form,  the  !ive-i)arl  glee,  Ossiau's  "Hymn  to  the  sun." 
He  died  ai  ]iri>.'  in,  London,  oti  the  lolh  of  May  iHHo. 

GOSSAMER,  a  liue,  tbread-Uiie  and  I'llmy  substance  spun 
by  small  spiders,  which  is  seen  covering  stubble  fields  and  gorsc 
bushes,  and  floating  in  the  air  in  cirar  weather;  especially  in  the 
autumn.  By  transference  anyttiing  light,  unsubstantial  or 
flimsy  is  known  as  "goaaamer."  A  thin  gnuzy  material  used 
for  trimming  and  milliiieiy,  rcscnbGng  the  '  chifTon  "  of  to-day, 
was  fonnerly  known  as  goanmer;  and  in  the  early  Victorian 
period  it  was  a  term  used  In  the  hat  trade,  Cor  sHk  oats  of  very 

light  weight. 

Tbe  word  is  obscure  in  origin,  it  is  found  in  numerous  forms 
in  English,  and  is  apparently  taken  from  gose,  goose  and 
somere,  summer.  The  Germans  have  Mdiii  hcnsammer,  maideiis' 
summer,  and  Allurihcrsommer,  old  women's  summer,  as  well 
as  Sommerjtiden,  summer-threads,  as  equivalent  to  the  English 
gossamer,  the  connexion  apparently  being  tlial  gossamer  is 
seen  most  frequently  in  the  warm  days  of  late  autumn  l,St 
Martin's  summer)  when  geese  are  also  in  season.  Another 
SMfgiestion  is  that  the  word  is  a  corruption  of  gaze  d  Marie 
(game  of  Maty)  Jthiom^  the  legend  that  gossamer  was  origin- 
ally the  threads  wUdl  fell  away  f  lom  the  Virgin's  ahzoud  on  her 
assumption. 

GOSSE,  EDMT7ND  (1849-  ),  English  poet  and  critic,  was 
born  in  London  on  the  21st  of  September  1840,  son  of  the  zoolo- 
gist v.  U.  (.osse.  In  1867  he  became  an  assistant  in  the  depart- 
ment of  printed  l>doks  in  the  British  Museum,  where  be  remained 
until  he  became  in  1875  translator  to  the  Hoard  of  Trade.  It> 
1904  be  was  appointed  Librarian  to  the  Hou.se  of  Ixirds.  In 
i884-i8<)o  he  was  Clark  Lecturer  in  English  literature  at  I  rinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Himself  a  writer  of  literary  verse  of  much 
grace,  and  master  of  a  prose  style  admirah^  cipresstvc  of  a  wide 
and  appreciative  culture  be  wo  canapiciMMis  for  bis  valuable 
work  in  bringing  fordign  Eteratom  bome  to  English  readers. 
Nortktrn  Studies  (1870).  &  coUectioo  ot  ssssys  OD  the  literature 
of  Holland  and  Scandinavia,  was  the  outcome  of  a  prolonged 
visit  to  those  countries,  and  was  followed  by  later  work  in  the 
same  direction.  He  translated  Ibscn's  Hedda  GobUr  (1891), 
and,  with  W  .  Archer.  The  MasUr-BuUdrr  (iSg^),  and  in  1907 
he  wrote  a  life  of  Ibsen  for  the  "  Literary  Lives  "  scries.  He 
«b»  edited  tte  En^  ttansfaitiM  of  the  works  of  BJISraHm. 


His  services  to  Scandinavian  letters  were  acknowledged  in  1901, 
when  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Norwegian  order  of  St  Olaf 
of  tbe  first  daas.  Mr  GoMe'spoblishedvoluaies  of  voae  include 
0»Vidand  PIhU  (1873).  Kin  BrUt  (187^,  Nm  FMm  (1879), 
Pirdausi  in  ExUe  (1885),  In  AwM*  Md  SOm  (1894),  CeUecUd 
Poems  (1896).  Hypolympia,  or  the  Gtds  <m  Ike  lOand  (1901), 
an  "ironic  phantasy,"  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  tbe  20th 
century,  though  the  i>ers<jnages  arc  Grc«k  gods,  is  written  in 
prose,  with  some  blank  verse.  His  SevfnUetUh  Century  Studies 
(iSJS.i),  Life  of  H'iniam  C'tingrm  (tS.S-S),  The  Jacobean  Poets 
(lSg4),  Life  and  letters  of  Dr  John  Donne,  Dean  of  St  Paul's 
(1899),  Jeremy  Taylor  (1904,  "  Knglish  Men  of  Letters  "),  and 
Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (1905)  form  ft  very  considerable 
body  of  critical  work  on  the  English  i7th-centary  writm.  He 
also  wrote  a  life  of  Thomas  Gray,  wbose  works  he  edited  (4  vols., 
i8&0i  A  BiHmy  <4  Si^UlmA  Century  LUmUmt  (1889};  • 
HiMty  ^Mtiem  Btt^Kik  IMvOmte  ( 1 897) ,  and  vols:  tt.  and  Iv. 

of  an  Illustrated  Record  of  En^ish  Literature  (r903-i904)  under- 
taken  in  connexion  with  Dr  Richard  Gamett.  Mr  Gosse  was 
always  a  sympathetic  student  of  the  younger  School  of  French 
and  Belgian  writers,  sunie  of  his  papers  on  the  subject  being 
collected  as  French  Profiks  (1005).  Critical  Kil-Knts  (iSq6) 
contains  an  admirable  criticism  ot  J .  M.  de  Ueredia,  reminiscences 
of  Lord  de  Tabley  and  others.  He  edited  Heinemann's  series 
of  "  Literature  of  the  Worid  "  and  the  same  publisbn's  "  Inter* 
national  Library."  To  the  gth  edhkn  cl  the  AscyBbfosdis 
BrtkMHiea  he  omtrihuted  nununiua  aitide^  and  bb  aeivkea 
aaddeflileraty  adviser  iatbaprapaation  of  tbn  letband  iilb 
editioaB  Incidentally  testify  to  the  b^b  poaftioii  held  by  bfm 
intbecontemporary  worid  of  letters.  Ihr9o5hewasenteftdned 
in  Paris  by  the  leading  littirateurs  as  a  representative  of  English 
literary  ctdiuru.  In  1907  Mr  Gosse  published  anonymously 
Fiither  and  Son,  an  intimate  study  of  his  own  early  family  bfe. 
He  married  Kllen,  daughter  of  Dr  d.  W.  Epps,  and  had  a  son  and 
two  d.-.  irh- 

GOSSE,  PHILIP  HENRY  (iS{»-i8SS),  English  naturalist, 
was  born  at  Worcester  on  the  6th  of  April  1810,  his  father, 
Thomas  Coese  (1765-1S44)  being  a  miniature  painter.  In  his 
youth  the  fuidly  settled  at  AMle,  where  Gosse's  tuni  for  natural 
history  was  notioed  and  enoomaged  fay  his  annt,,Mrs  Bell,  the 
mother  of  the  loaikigist,  Thonan  Bdl  (1798-188^.  He  bad, 
however,  Ifttle  opportnnlty  ior  devduplag  ft  uadl,  hi  i8s7f 
he  found  himself  deifc  hi  a  whaler^  office  at  Csihonear,  in 
Ncvfoundland,  where  he  beguiled  the  tedium  of  his  life  by 
observations,  chiefly  with  the  microscope.  .After  .i  brief  and 
unsuccessful  interlude  of  farming  in  Canada,  during  which  he 
wrote  an  unpublished  work  on  the  entomol(>g>  of  NewfoundLind, 
he  travelled  in  the  L"nite<l  Stales,  was  receive*!  and  noticed 
by  men  oi  science,  was  employed  as  a  teacher  for  some  time 
in  Alabama,  and  returned  to  England  in  1839.  His  Canadian 
Naturalist  (1840),  written  on  the  voyage  home,  w.ns  followed 
in  1845  by  his  Introduction  to  Zoology.  His  first  widely  pt^ular 
book  was  ribeOceoii  (1844).  In  1844  Goase,  who  had  meanwhile 
been  teadung  in  London,  was  sent  by  tbe  Biltirii  bMwom  to 
collect  sprHinenB  of  natural  bbtory  in  Jamaica.  He  ^wmt 
nearly  two  years  on  that  bland,  and  after  his  letum  published 
his  Birds  of  Jamaica  (1847)  and  his  Naturalist's  Sojourn  in 
Jamaica  (1851).  He  also  wrote  about  this  time  several  zoological 
works  for  the  S.P.C.K.,  and  laboured  to  such  un  extent  as  to 
impair  his  health.  While  recoveritlg  sit  lUratomlie,  he  was 
attr.icted  by  the  forms  of  marine  life  so  abundant  on  that  shore, 
and  in  1853  published  A  Naturalist's  Rambles  on  the  Deeonshire 
Coast,  accompanied  by  a  description  of  the  marine  aquarium 
invented  by  him,  by  means  of  which  he  succeeded  in  preserving 
lEoophytcs  and  other  marine  animals  of  the  humbler  grades 
alive  and  in  good  condition  away  &om  the  aea.  Ibis  anangs- 
ment  was  moie  foUy  set  forth  and  illnstrated  in  faia  if  fMrjMw 
(1854),  Buooeeded  b  1855-1856  by  .(  iTnnual  t§  SlaHne  Zoology, 
b  two  volumes,  illttstrated  by  nearly  700  wood  engravings 
after  the  author's  drawings.  A  volume  on  the  marine  fauna 
of  Tenby  succeeded  in  1856.  In  June  of  tbe  same  year  he  was 
electedF.R.S.  Goase,  who  was  ft  awtt  careful  observer,  but  who 
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lacked  the  philosophical  spirit,  was  now  tempted  to  essay  work 
of  a  more  ambidous  order,  publishing  in  tR<;7  books.  Life 
and  Omphalos,  embodying  his  siK-tulation.s  on  the  appearance 
of  life  on  the  earth,  which  he  considered  to  have  been  instan- 
taaeoui,  at  least  as  regarded  its  higher  forms.  His  views  met 
with  no  favour  from  scientific  men,  and  he  returned  to  the 
fidd  of  observation,  which  he  was  better  qualified  to  cultivate. 
Tddac  U{p  feia  nbrideooeM  St  Ifsiydwcch,  ia  Soath  Devon,  he 
-ppodiued  ftfOttt  iBsSto  i86elibatsraidiraikonseB'4]ieiixHns, 
the  Aclin4>logia  BntannUa.  The  Romance  of  Nalwal  History 
and  other  popular  works  followed.  In  1865  he  abandoned 
authorship,  arui  ctiiefiy  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of 
orchids.  Study  of  the  Rotii'era,  however,  also  cngapcd  his 
attentioti,  and  his  results  were  embodied  in  a  monograph  by 
Dr  C  T.  Hudsiin  (18S6).  He  died  at  St  Marychurch  on  the 
jjrd  of  August  iSSS. 

His  life  was  written  by  his  son,  Edmund  Goiw. 

flOinO,  nUMVOB  JOHVH  (r734r-i8«9)»  French  musical 
compoeer,  wd  of  a  noill  tamer,  was  bom  at  the  village  of 
Vetgokt,  in  Bd^aa  Heiaant,  aad  tbo?riog  early  a  taste  for 
aauaic  beeaaw  a  cboir-boy  at  Antwaqk  Be  irent  to  Paris  in 
f7St  and  was  taken  up  by  Kameau.  Be  became  conductor 
of  a  private  band  kept  by  La  Popclinicre,  a  wealthy  amateur, 
and  gradually  determined  to  do  something  to  revive  the  study 
of  instrumentalmusicin  France.  He  had  hisown  first  symphony 
performed  in  1754,  and  as  conductor  to  the  Prince  de  Coudti's 
orchestra  he  produced  several  operas  and  other  compositions 
of  his  own.  He  imposed  his  intiuence  upon  French  music  with 
remarkable  success,  founded  the  Concert  des  Amateurs  in  1770, 
organized  the  £cole  de  Chant  in  1784,  was  conductor  of  the  band 
of  the  Garde  Nationalc  at  the  Revolution,  and  was  appointed 
(with  Mibui  aad  Cherubini)  iospector  of  the  Conservatoire  de 
Mnaique  wben  thb  institution  was  cnatod  in  i79s«  He  was  aa 
ocfaiaal  oieniber  of  tlie  Instltuta  aad  a  dievalicr  of  tbe  legion 
el  nonoor.  Outaide  Fiaaee  be  was  bat  Kttle  known,  aad  hb 
own  numerous  compoeitions,  aacted  aad  secolBr,  were  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  those  of  men  of  greater  geiuus;  but  he  has  a 
place  in  history  as  the  inspirer  of  others,  and  as  having  powerfully 
stimulated  the  revival  of  instrumental  music.  He  died  at 
Pas-sy  on  the  i6lh  of  February  1829. 

Sec  the  Lives  by  I".  Hcdouin  (iSsz)  and  E.  C  J-  Gregoir  (187H). 

GOSSIP  (from  the  O.K.  gadubli,  i.e.  God,  and  sih.  akin,  standing 
in  relation  to),  originally  a  god-parcot,  ijt,  one  who  by  taking  a 
•poDSor's  vows  at  a  baptism  ataada  la  a  apiiltual  relationship 
to  the  child  baptized.  The  common  modern  meaning  is  of  lic^t 
personal  or  social  conveiaatiofl,  or,  with  an  invidious  aenae»  of 
idle  taie-beaiiaf.  "Goaaip*' was  early  used  with  tlieaenae  of 
a  friend  or  acquaiataace,  dther  of  the  parent  of  the  diild 
baptized  or  of  the  otiicr  god-parents,  and  thus  came  to  be  used, 
with  little  reference  to  tbe  position  of  sponsor,  for  women  friends 
of  the  mother  present  at  a  birth;  the  transition  of  meaning 
lu  an  idle  chatterer  or  talker  for  talking's  sake  is  easy.  The 
application  to  the  idle  talk  of  auch  peiaona  doea  not  appear  to 
be  an  iMrly  one. 

GOSSNER,  JOHANNES  EVANGELISTA  (1773-1858),  German 
divine  and  philanthropist,  was  born  at  Hauscn  near  Augsburg 
on  the  14th  of  December  1773,  and  cducatwl  at  the  university 
of  Dilllngen.  Here  like  Martin  Boos  and  others  he  came  under 
the  spell  of  the  Evangelical  movement  promoted  by  Johann 
Michaei  Sailer,  the  profeaaor  of  pastoral  thcoiocy.  After  taking 
prieafa  orders,  Gonner  lieihl  iivinp  at  DMewang  (1804-181 1) 
and  Munich  (181 1-1817),  but  liis  evangelical  tendencies  brought 
about  his  dismissal  and  in  1836  he  formally  left  the  Roman 
Catholic  for  the  Protestant  communion.  .\s  minister  of  the 
Bethlehem  churrh  in  Berlin  (iS. •■0-1,^^46)  1il-  was  conspicuous 
not  only  for  prartiral  and  effective  preaching,  but  for  the  founding 
of  scbouts,  asylums  and  missionary  ageucies.  tic  died  on  the 
aoth  of  March  1858. 

Lives   hv   He(hm,->nn.Hollwcg  (Berlin,   1858)  and  H.  Dalton 

(Berlin    i  v;c  :. 

QOSSON,  STEPHEN  (t554-(634)>  £agiish  satirist,  was 
baptised  at  St  Gaarge'a,  Canterbuy,  oa  tbe  t7th  of  April  1554. 


He  entered  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  1571,  and  on  leaving 
the  university  in  1576  he  went  to  London.  In  1 50S  Francis 
Meres  in  his  Palladis  Ttimia  mentions  him  with  Sidney,  Spenser, 
Abraham  Fraunce  and  others  among  the  "  best  for  pastoral!," 
but  no  pastorals  of  his  are  extant.  He  ii  aaid  to  have  been  an 
actor,  and  by  liis  own  confaaston  be  wroia  plays,  for  be  QMaks 
of  CatUimt  Ctnspineies  as  a  "  Pig  of  nine  own  Sowt^**  To 
this  nlav  mm!  some  otlmL  on  aocount  of  »tuim  mmmmt  huantlbn. 
he  eitcods  indulgeoce  fai  tbe  general  eondemnatlon  of  atage 
plays  contained  in  his  Schoole  of  Abuse,  containing  a  pleasant 
invective  against  Poeis,  Pipers,  Platers,  Jesters  and  such  like 
Caterpillars  of  the  Commonwealth  (1570).  The  euphuistic  style 
of  this  pamphlet  and  its  ostentatious  display  of  learning  were 
in  the  taste  of  the  time,  and  do  not  necessarily  imply  insincerity, 
(iosson  justifird  his  attack  by  considerations  of  the  disorder 
which  the  love  of  melodrama  and  of  vulgar  comedy  W.1S  intro- 
ducing into  the  sodal  life  of  London.  It  was  not  only  by 
extremists  like  Gosson  that  these  abuses  were  recognised. 
Spenser,  in  his  Teares  of  the  Muus  (1591),  huacots  the  aama 
evils,  although  only  in  general  tarma.  The  tract  was  dedicatad 
to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  seem<s  not  onnatuiaily  to  have 
rcaented  lieiBg  oonaected  with  a  patnphlet  wUdi  opened  with 
a  comprehensive  denunciation  of  poets,  for  Spenser,  writing 
to  Gabriel  Harvey  (Oct.  16,  1570)  of  the  dedication,  says  the 
author  "  was  for  hys  labor  scorned."  He  dedicated,  however, 
a  sc<  ond  tract,  The  Rphcmeridts  of  Phialo  .  .  .  and  A  Skart 
Apolu^ie  of  the  Schoole  of  Abuse,  to  Sidney  on  Oct.  28th,  1579. 
(iosson's  abuM;  of  poets  seems  to  have  had  a  large  share  in 
inducing  Sidney  to  write  his  .Apologif  for  Poflrie,  which  probably 
dates  from  1581.  After  the  publication  of  the  Schoole  of  Abuse 
Gosson  retired  into  the  country,  where  he  acted  as  tutor  to  the 
sons  of  a  gentleman  (Plays  Confuted.  "  To  the  Reader,"  i  jSs). 
Anthony  i  Wood  places  this  earlier  and  asiipis  tlte  terminatioa 
of  his  tutoiahip  indirectly  to  his  aaimaaity  againat  the  stafle, 
which  apparently  weaiied  liiB  patron  of  h»  oonqiaay.  The 
publication  of  his  polemic  provoked  many  retorts,  the  most 
formidable  of  which  was  Thomas  Lodge's  Defence  of  Ptayes 
(1580).  The  play<-rs  themselves  retaliated  by  reviving  Gosson's 
own  plays.  Gosson  replied  to  his  various  opponents  in  1582 
by  his  Ptayes  Confuted  in  Five  Acltons.  dedicated  to  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham.  Meanwhile  he  haii  taken  orders,  was  made 
lecturer  of  the  parish  church  at  Stepney  (1585),  and  w.as  pre- 
sented by  thequtcn  to  the  rectory  of  Great  Wigborough,  Ei^x, 
which  he  exchanged  in  1600  for  St  Botoiph's,  Bishopsgate.  He 
died  on  the  13th  February  1634.  PUoMMQuippet/pr  UfitM 
Netthfangkd  Gentkmmm  (1595),  a  ooarae  satiric  poem,  is  alao 
ascribed  to  Gosson. 

Tbe  ScioaU  of  Abuse  and  Apotofti  were  edited  (1868)  by  Prof.  E. 
Arbcr  in  his  English  Reprints.   Two  poems  of  Gosaon's  are  included. 

GOT.  FRANgOIS  JULES  EDMOND  (iSi^-igoi),  French  actor, 
was  Ixjrn  at  Lignerolies  on  the  1st  of  October  iSji,  and  entered 
tbe  Conservatoire  in  1S41,  winning  the  second  prize  for  comedy 
that  year  and  the  Tirst  in  1842.  After  a  year  of  military  service 
be  made  his  H4but  at  the  Comfdic  Fran^aise  on  the  17th  of  July 
1844,  as  .\le.\is  in  Lis  lliriticrs  and  M.asrarelk-s  in  Lrs  Prffieuses 
ridicules.  He  was  immedialeiy  admitted  pensionnaire,  and  be- 
came socUtaire  in  1850.  By  special  permission  of  tbe  emperor 
in  1866  he  played  at  the  Odten  in  £mile  Angler's  Cmito|j«il* 
His  golden  jubilee  at  the  ThMtn  Fkancaia  waa  ceiebiited  In 
1894,  and  he  awde  his  final  appearance  the  year  after.  Got 
was  a  fine  Npicaentative  of  the  gnad  atyle  of  French  acting, 
and  was  modi  admirad  in  Eagbad  aa  wdl  as  in  Paris.  He 
wrote  the  libretto  of  the  opata  Ftmtftii  ViUou  (1857)  and  also 
of  L'Esclaw  (1874).  In  t88i  he  9m  daoorated  with  the  craaa 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

OOTA,  a  river  of  Sweden,  draining  the  great  Lake  Vener. 
The  name,  however,  5s  more  familiar  in  it.s  application  to  the 
canal  which  alTords  tomniunication  tietwcen  Gothenburg  and 
Stockholm.  The  river  ilows  out  of  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  lake  almost  due  south  to  the  Cattegat,  which  it  enters 
by  two  arms  endoaing  the  island  of  Uisingeo,  the  eastern  fonning 
the  batbour  aad  beariag  the  heavy  aea^raffic  of  tha  poft  oi 
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Gothenburg.  T^GMailm  is  joakinlaigtb,  and  Is  navigable 
for  large  vessels,  a  nricB  of  loclct  sarmounting  tht  famous  falls 
of  TroUhilltan  iq.t.).  Pas&ing  the  abrupt  wooded  Hallcbcrg 
and  Huuneberg  (royal  shooting  preserver)  Lake  V  ener  is  reached 
at  Venersborg.  Several  important  ports  lie  on  the  north,  east 
and  south  shores  (see  Vekeb).  From  Sjotorp,  midway  on  the 
eastern  shore,  the  wl-sutii  (iota  canal  leads  S.E.  to  KarlibofK- 
Its  course  necessitates  over  twenty  locks  to  rai&o  it  from  the 
Vener  level  (144.  ft.)  to  its  extreme  height  of  joo  ft.,  and  lower 
it  over  the  subscqueut  fall  through  tbe  amall  lakes  Vikcn  and 
Botten  10  Liiku  Vetter  i/l.v.;  iScj  U.),  iridch  the  route  crosses  to 
Moula.  TiieotttefacBiialcoBtinuMeMtwardfraBlJuapoint, 
•Did  »  dewent  b  followed  thnMigh  live  locks  to  Like  Borcn, 
after  vUch  tbe  canal,  carried  still  at  a  considerable  elevation, 
evtdaoks  a  ricli  and  beautiful  plain.  The  picturesque  Lake 
Roxen  v  it'.  :t  ruined  casllc  of  .Stjcrnarj>  is  next  trnvcrsrd.  At 
Norsholtii  a  branch  canal  conntcts  Lake  Glan  (o  the  north, 
giving  access  to  the  important  manufacturing  centre  of  Xorrko- 
ping.  I'absinK  Lake  AsplAngeii,  the  tana!  follows  a  cut  through 
Steep  rocks,  and  then  resumes  an  elevated  course  to  the  old  town 
of  Soderkdping,  after  which  the  Baltic  is  reached  at  Mem. 
Vessels  plying  to  Stockholm  run  N.E.  among  the  coastal  isl,'in<l- 
fringe  (.tkHriiirdi,  and  then  follow  the  Sodertdge  canal  into 
LakeKttlnr.  TljewhoiedistMiicefrom GothcnIwmtoStodiholm 
jaAlMnit3feiii.,«BdtlievDy«fetaketaboutaidays.  Tlieleogtb 
o£  aitifidal  woik  od  the  GOta  canal  proper  is  54  m.,  and  there 
are  5S  locks.  The  scenery  is  not  sitch  as  will  bear  adverse 
veather  conditions;  that  of  the  western  canal  is  without  any 
interest  save  in  the  remarkable  engineering  work.  I'he  itlea 
of  a  canal  dates  from  1516,  but  ihc  toiistruclion  was  urganiied 
by  Baron  von  flatten  and  engineered  by  Thomas  Telford  in 
1810-1832.  The  falls  of  Trollhiittan  had  already  beun  locked 
saccessfully  in  iSoo, 

GOTARZBS,  or  Gotkkzes,  king  of  Farthia  (c.  a.d.  42-51). 
In  an  inscription  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  oi  Bchistun'  he  is 
called  Furiiin*  Tttm»fiM,  t.«.  "son  of  C£w,"  and  seems 
to  be  desipatcd  as  "satftp  of  satrap."  This  iniciiption 
therefore  probably  dates  from  tbe  rc^a  of  AxUdnnas  IL  (iuou 
10-40),  to  whose  family  Gotaiaes  must  have  belonged.  Prom 
a  very  barbarous  coin  of  GoLarzcs  with  the  inscription  ffaai- 
\tti3%  $affi\«Jv  Apaavof  vot  iceKtLKovfttvot  Apratiavov  Tontp^rfs 
lAVroth,  ('aliilogue  of  Ihc  i't<ii;s  of  Ptirl/iiiS,  p.  ili'-,  Xumi'.m. 
Chrnn.,  iQoo,  p.  os;  the  earlier  readings  oi  this  inscription  arc 
wroncK  which  must  be  tr:'.nslated  "king  of  kings  Arsakrs, 
named  3«>n  of  Artabanos,  Gotarzes,"  it  appears  that  he  was 
adopted  by  Artabanus.  When  the  troublesome  reign  of  Arta- 
banus  II.  ended  in  a.d.  30  or  40,  he  was  succeeded  by  Vardancs, 
probably  his  son;  but  against  him  In  4 1  rose  Gotarzes  (the  dates 
an  fixed  by  the  coins).  He  soon  made  himself  detested  by  his 
cruelty^moDg  many  other  miatden  he  evoa  dew  bia  huotber 
•Artabanus  and  Ua  whole  famOy  (Tac.  .^aw.  li.  8)— and  Vaidanes 
regained  the  throne  in  47;  Gotaim  fled  to  Hyrcania  and 
gathered  an  army  from  the  Dahan  notnads.  Tlie  war  between 
the  two  kings  wai  at  lail  ended  by  a  treaty,  as  both  were  afraid 
of  the  conspiracies  of  their  nobles,  (jotarzes  returned  to 
Hyrcania.  But  when  Vardancs  w.is  a&sassin.itcd  in  45.  Gotarzes 
was  acknowledged  in  the  whole  empire  I'iac.  Ann.  .\i.  u  ff.; 
Joseph.  AtUiq.  xx.  3,  4,  where  Gotarzes  is  called  Kotardes). 
He  BOW  takes  on  his  coins  the  usual  Parthian  titles,  "  king  of 
kings  AfMoes  the  benefactor,  the  just,  the  illustrious  (£>i>/ii)nfs), 
the  friend  of  the  Gredts  (PkUkeUm),"  without  mentioning  his 
proper  name.  The  di.scontent  excited  by  his  cruelty  and  luzniy 
induced  the  bottilc  party  to  apply  to  the  emperor  Claudius 
and  fetch  from  Rome  an  Arsacid  prince  Meberdates  (i.f.  Mithra- 
datcs),  who  lived  there  as  hostage.  He  crossed  the  Euphrates 
in  4Q,  but  was  beaten  an<l  taken  prisoner  liy  Gotarzes,  who  cut 
ofi  his  ears  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  10  ff.).  -Soon  after  Gotarzes  died, 
according  to  Tacitus,  of  an  illness ;  Josephtis  says  that  he  was 
murdered.    His  last  coin  is  dated  from  June  51. 

■  KawliMon,  /rant.  Jtay.  Geot.  Stc  ix.  114;  Fhindiii  and  Costc, 
la  />«nf  oMetaMe,  i.  ub.  19;  Dittenhtfger.  Oneniis  Grata  -inttr. 
431. 


An  earlier  "  Anakcs  with  the  name  Gotarzes."  mentioned  on 
some  astronomical  t.iblet.^  fiuni  Uabylon  (Strassmaier  in  Zeiltchr. 
fylr  Assyriolofje,  vi.  ai6;  Mabtcr  in  Wimtr  Ztittekf.  JUr  Kttnde  de$ 
Mergenhnds.  xv.  63  ff.),  afipcan  tO  haWS  selgnsd  for  some  time  in 
Babylonia  about  07  B.C.  ;Ed.  .M.  i 

OOTHA.  a  town  of. Germany,  alternately  with  Colturg  the 
re.iiiience  of  the  dukes  of  Saxe-C"oburg-Golha,  in  a  pleasant 
situation  on  ihcLeinecaQai,6m.  \.  of  the  slope  of  the  Thuringian 
forest,  17  m.  W.  from  Erfurt,  on  the  railway  to  Bcbra-CasseL 
Pop. (1^05)36,906.  It  consists  of  an  old  inner  town  andencirdinf 
suburbs,  and  is  dominated  by  the  castle  of  Fricdcnsteia,  lylof 
ontheSchlossbcigatanelevatiOBof  iMoft.  With  the  eaeeptioB 
of  those  ia  the  older  portioD  of-tbe  town,  tbe  streets  are  hand- 
some and  qpadous,  ud  tbe  beautiful  gardens  and  promenades 
between  the  suburbs  and  the  castle  add  greatly  to  the  town's 
attractiveness.  To  the  south  of  the  castle  there  is  an  extensive 
and  finely  adorned  park.  To  the  norih-wcst  of  the  town  the 
Galljerg  -on  which  there  is  a  public  picnsure  garden — and 
to  the  .south-west  the  .SeeberR  rise  to  a  height  of  over  1300  ft. 
and  atlord  extensive  views.  The  castle  of  Friedcnstein,  begun 
by  ICrnesi  the  Wous,  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  in  1643  and 
I  ompletcd  in  1654,  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  fortress  of  Grim- 
mcnsicin.  It  is  a  huge  square  building  flanked  with  two  wings» 
having  towers  rising  to  the  height  of  about  140  ft.  It  contains 
the  ducal  cabinet  of  coins  and  tbe  ducal  library  of  neatly  soo,ooo 
volumes,  among  which  are  several  rare  editions  and  about 
6900  manuscripts.  Tbei^ure  gallery,  the  cabinet  of  engravings, 
the  natural  history  museum,  the  Chinese  museum,  and  the 
cabinet  (It  art,  which  includes  a  coUectiem  of  Egyptian,  F.trnscan, 
Konian  am!  German  antiquities,  are  now  included  in  ihe  new 
museum,  completed  in  iX'H.  wliicli  stands  on  a  terrace  to  the 
south  of  the  castle.  The  principal  other  public  buildings  arc 
the  church  of  .St  Margaret  with  a  beautiful  portal  and  a  lofty 
tower,  founded  in  the  lath  century,  twice  burnt  down,  and 
rebuilt  in  its  present  form  in  1651;  the  church  of  the  Augustinian 
convent,  with  an  altar-piece  by  the  painter  Simon  Jacobs; 
the  theatre;  the  fire  insorance  bank  and  the  Bfe  fumrance  bank; 
the  ducal  palace,  in  the  Italian  villa  style,  with  a  winter  farden 
and  picture  gallery;  the  buildings  of  the  ducal  legtuature; 
the  hospital;  the  old  town-hrdl,  dating  from  the  11th  century; 
the  old  residence  of  the  painter  Lucas  Craiiatii,  now  used  as  a 
girls'  school;  the  ducal  stable;  and  the  Friedrichsthal  palace, 
now  used  as  public  offices.  The  educational  establishments 
include  a  gymn^esium  i  founderl  in  15J.1.  t/nc  of  the  most  famous 
in  Germany),  two  training  tichools  for  teachers,  conservatoires 
of  music  and  several  scientific  institutions.  Gotha  is  remarkable 
for  its  insurance  societies  and  for  the  support  it  has  given  to 
cremation.  The  crenutoiium  was  loDg  Kgarded  as  a  model 
for  such  establishments. 

Gotha  is  one  of  the  most  active  commercial  towns  of  Thuringia, 
its  manufactures  including  sausages,  for  which  it  has  a  great 
reputation,  porcelain,  tobacco,  sugar,  machinery,  mechanical 
ami  surgical  iristrun'.eiils,  musical  instruments,  shoes,  lamps 
and  toys.  Tlicrc  are  also  a  number  of  nurseries  and  market 
gardens.  The  book  trade  is  represented  by  about  a  dozen  tirms, 
including  thnt  of  the  great  geographical  house  of  Juslua  J'ciihes, 
founded  in  1 7.S5. 

Gotha  (in  old  chronicles  called  Gotegewe  and  later  CofdAd) 
existed  as  a  village  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  In  930  its  lord 
Gothard  abbot  of  Hersfcld  surrounded  it  with  walls.  It  waa 
known  as  a  town  as  early  as  1 200,  about  which  time  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  laadgiaves  of  Thuringia.  On  tbe 
exUnction  ol  that  line  Gotha  csme  into  the  passcasion  of  the 
electors  of  Saxony,  and  it  fc)|  later  to  the  Ernestine  line  of  dukes. 
.•\fter  the  battle  of  Mfihlbergln  1547  the  ca.slle  of  Grimmenstein 
was  partly  destroyed,  bu!  it  w.ts  again  restored  in  T554.  In 
1567  the  town  waa  taken  from  Duke  John  Frederick  by  the 
elector  .-Vugustus  of  Saxony.  Aftcrthe  rirathof  John  Frederick's 
sons,  it  r.itTie  into  the  pe>ssession  of  Duke  Frnest  the  F'ious.  the 
founder  of  the  line  of  the  dukesof  Gotha;  and  on  the  extinction 
of  this  family  it  waa  tuiled  in  1825  along  with  tbe  dukedom  to 
Coburg. 
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See  Goiha  vnd  uint  Umtebuni  (Gotha,  1851):  KUhne,  Beilriiee 

nir  Ceschuhte  ier  Enlwickrlung  drr  totioJen  Zuil/imJe  der  Stadi 
UKd  «Us  llerzogtums  Gotha  (C.utha,  l86i);  Humt)crt,  Lcj  I'liVfj 
i»  la  Thurinte  (I'  lrii,  and  Heck,  Getchukte  der  5tadt  Cotha 

(Co(ha,  1H70). 

GOTHAM,  WISE  MEN  OP.  the  early  name  given  to  the  people 
of  the  village  of  Gotham,  Nottingham,  in  allusion  to  their  reputed 
simplicity.  But  if  tradition  is  to  be  believed  the  Gothamites 
were  not  so  very  simple.  The  story  is  that  King  John  inteitdcd 
tQ  live  in  the  neigiiboarbood,  but  that  the  vilUgcn,  fuoeeing 
niin  as  the  o«at  ef  rapportiiur  ^  court,  feigned  imbecilitx  «b«n 
the  wytl  muMugm  arrived.  Whenver  the  latter  went  they 
Kw  tlie  maties  engaged  ia  tome  absurd  task.  John,  on  this 
iqMMtt,  determined  to  have  his  hunting  lodge  cbcwhcrc,  and  the 
"wise  men"  boasted,  "we  ween  there  are  more  fools  pass 
through  Gotham  than  remain  in  it."  The  "  folcs  of  Gotham  " 
are  mcntioncfi  as  early  as  the  15th  century  in  the  Tcnvneley 
A[ ystfries;  and  a  collection  of  their  "  jests  "  was  pubHshcd  in 
the  i6th  century  under  the  title  Mrrrie  Tales  of  the  Mad  Men 
of  Gotham,  gathered  logelher  by  A.B.,  of  Pkisicke  DocUmr.  The 
"  A.B."  was  supposed  to  represent  Andrew  Borde  or  Boorde 
(I490^-I549),  famous  among  other  things  for  his  wit,  but  he 
piobabtx  Ittd  nothing  to  do  with  the  campUatlon.  Aa  typical 
of  the  Gothaaite  felly  is  nmalljr  piloted  the  atoiy  of  the  ViUafen 
joining  hands  round  a  thorabush  to  shut  in  a  cuckoo  m  that  At 
would  sing  all  the  year.  The  localiising  01  fools  is  coramon  to 
most  countries,  and  there  .ire  many  olhr:  rcjvjtL'il  "  initn'cile  " 
centres  in  England  besides  Golhani.  'H:us  llierc  arc  die  people 
of  Coggeshali,  Kssex,  the  "  carles  of  Ausiwick,  '  Yorkshire, 
"  the  gowks  of  Gordon,"  Berwickshire,  and  for  many  centuries 
the  charjjc  of  folly  has  beet:  nuide  against  "  silly  "  SutTolk  aiiii 
Norfolk  {Descriplio  Sorfoicietuium  about  12th  century,  printed 
\a^'x'\t^\.'i  Early  Mysteries  ttitdttktr  Latin  Poems).  InGermany 
there  are  the  Schtidburgen,  in  IfaUaad  the  people  of  Kampen. 
AnMmg  the  andent  Greeks  Boeotia  was  the  home  of  fools; 
aBKOg  the  Abdm;  auooB  the  andent  Jem, 

Naotttk. 

See  W.  A.  ClonMcn,  BMtcf  MtMu  (Leodoo,  188S);  R.  H. 
Onuingham,  Atman^  frm  CXap^oeia  (IM9). 

GOTHENBURG  (Swcd.  Cmehyrg).  a  city  and  seaport  of 
Sweden,  on  the  river  Gota,  5  m.  above  its  mouth  in  the  Caitegat, 
38;  m.  S.W.  of  Stockholm  by  rail,  and  by  the  (Joia  canal- 
route.  Pop.  (1900)  130,619.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  the  district 
(/an)  of  Gfiteborg  och  Bohus,  and  the  scat  of  a  bishop.  It  lic-s 
on  the  east  or  left  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  here  lined  with 
quays  on  both  sides,  those  on  the  «Mt  belonging  to  the  large 
island  of  UiiiDsen,  contained  between  anna  of  the  GfiU.  On 
this  island  are  situated  the  considerable  suburbs  of  Lindhoimen 
andLundlqr. 

The  itself  stietdies  casl  and  sooth  from  the  river,  with 
otcnatve  and  pleasant  residential  suhuclw,  over  a  wooded  plain 
endoscd  by  low  hills.   The  inner  dty,  induding  the  business 

quarter,  is  conlained  aiinost  entirely  between  the  river  ami  the 
Roscnluniis  canal,  tonlmued  in  the  V  allgraf.  the  moat  of  the  oi<l 
fortifications;  and  is  crossed  by  the  Storahamn,  Ostrahamn 
and  Vesirahamn  canals.  The  Storahamn  is  flanked  by  the 
handsome  tree-planted  quays,  Norra  and  Sodra  Ilamngatan. 
The  first  of  these,  starting  from  the  Stora  Bommcnshamn, 
where  the  sea-going  passenger-stcamcnlfe,  leads  past  the  museum 
10  the  Gustaf-Adolfs-Tofg.  The  tttttseun.  In  the  old  East 
IndU  Onopnay's  luNue^  has  fine  coUections  in  natural  history, 
entomotegy,  hotany,  anatomy,  ardiaeolMy  and  ethnogmphy, 
a  pjcture  and  sculpture  gallery,  and  exMMu  of  coins  and  in- 
dlMtrial  art.  Gustaf  Adolf.s-Torg  is  the  business  centre,  and 
contains  the  town-hall  (1670)  and  exchange  (1840).  Here  are 
statues  by  B.  E.  Fogelbcrg  of  (iustavus  .\dolphus  and  of  Odin, 
and  of  Oscar  I.  by  J.  P.  Molin.  Among  several  churches  in 
this  quarter  of  the  city  is  the  cathedral  (Guslavii  Domkyrka), 
a  crudform  church  founded  in  1633  and  rebuilt  after  fires  in 
1749  and  xSis.  Here  are  also  the  customs-house  and  residence 
of  the  governor  of  the  Uw.  On  the  north  side,  doscly  adjacent, 
are  the  lilla  Bommenshamn,  where  the  Gdta  canal  steamers 
V»,  and  the  two  principal  laOway  ststhtns,  Salens  and  Bcigilafs 


Bangird.    Above  the  Rosenlunds  canal  rises  a  low,  rocky 

eminence,  Lilla  Otterhallebcrg,  The  inner  city  is  girdled  on 
the  .south  and  east  by  the  Kung&park,  which  contains  MoHn's 
famous  group  of  statuary,  the  Belt-bucklers  [BiiU'ipir.n.nc), 
and  by  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
{TrUdgArdsforcningen).  These  grounds  are  traversed  by  the 
broad  Nya  \\\k,  a  favourite  promenade,  and  beyond  them  lies 
the  best  residential  quarter,  the  first  bouses  facing  Vasa  Street, 
Vasa  Park  and  Kungiport  Avennew  At  the  north  end  of  the 
last  are  the  university  and  the  Kcv  theatM.  At  the  wcat'end 
of  Vasa  Street  is  the  dty  libraiy,  the  HMMt  Important  in  the 
country  except  the  royal  library  at  Stockholm  and  the  university 
libraries  at  Upsala  and  Lund.  The  suhurh?  are  extensive.  To 
the  south-west  are  Majorna  and  Masthugget,  with  numerous 
factories.  Beyond  thes<-  lie  the  fine  Slottskog  P.irk,  planted  with 
oaks,  and  picturesquely  broken  by  rocky  hills  commanding  views 
(if  the  busy  river  and  the  city.  The  suburb  of  .Annedal  is  the 
workmen's  quarter;  others  arc  Landala,  Garda  and  Stampcn. 
All  are  connected  with  the  city  by  electric  tramways.  Six 
railways  leave  the  city  from  four  stations.  The  principal  lines^ 
from  the  Statens  and  Bergslafs  stations,  run  N.  to  Trollb&ttan, 
and  into  Norway  (Chriatiania);  between  Lakes  Vencr 
and  Vetter  to  Stockfaobn,  Falun  and  the  MWtlt;  E.  to  Boris 
•ad  beyond,  and  &  by  the  coast  to  BdbbiiMi*  ftc.  From 
the  VestgBta  station  a  narrow-gauge  line  runs  N.E.  to  Skara 
and  the  southern  shores  of  V'cner.  and  from  Sar6  station  mar 
Slottskog  Park  a  line  serves  SarO,  a  seaside  watering-place  on 
an  island  ;o  m.  S.  of  Gothenburg. 

The  city  h.^s  numerous  important  educational  establishments. 
The  i;n;v(rsily  (IldgskoUi)  was  a  private  foundation  (iSgi), 
but  is  governed  by  a  board,  the  members  of  which  are  nominated 
by  the  state,  the  town  council.  Royal  Society  of  Science  and 
Literature,  directors  of  the  museum,  and  the  staffs  of  the  various 
local  colleges.  There  aie  several  boys'  schools,  a  college  for 
gills,  a  leiMitific  college^  n  oonmeidal  ooUene  (1826),  a  school 
e(  navigation,  and  Ghahneis'  Mytecbnicu  Colege,  fouBded 
by  William  Chalmcis  (1748-181  r),  a  native  of  Gothenburg  ef 
English  parentage.  He  bequeathed  half  his  fortune  to  this 
institution,  and  the  remainder  to  the  Sahlnrcnska  hospital. 
A  people's  library  was  founded  by  members  of  the  family  of 
Dickson,  several  of  whotii  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
philanthropical  works  in  the  city.  The  connexion  of  the  family 
uith  Gothenburg  dates  from  1S02,  when  Robert  Dickson,  a 
native  of  Montrose  in  Scotland,  founded  the  business  in  which 
be  was  joined  in  1807  by  his  brother  JaiMS. 

In  respect  of  industry  and  commerce  as  a  whole  Gothenburg 
ranks  as  second  to  Stockholm  in  the  kingdom;  but  it  is  actually 
the  principal  centre  of  export  trade  and  port  of  register}  lund 
as  a  manufacturing  town  it  is  aKgfatly  inferior  to  tfafanS.  Its 
prindp«I  industrial  establishments  are  mechanical  works  (both 
in  the  dty  and  at  Lundby),  saw-mills,  dealing  with  the  timber 
which  is  brought  (lf>\vr.  the  (lota,  tlour-mills,  margarine  factories, 
l)reweries  and  distilleries,  lobacco  works,  cotton  mills,  dycillg 
and  bleaching  works  (at  I.rvanten  in  the  vicinity),  furniture 
factories,  paper  and  leather  works,  and  shipbuilding  yards. 
The  vessels  registered  at  the  port  in  igoi  were  147  of  1 70,483  tons. 
There  are  about  3  m.  of  quays  approachable  by  vessels  drawing 
30  f  L,  and  slips  for  the  accommodation  of  large  vessels.  Gothen- 
burg is  the  principal  port  of  embarkation  of  Swedish  emigrants 
for  America. 

The  dty  is  govenwd  by  a  coaodl  Incliidng  two  naiyon,  and 
letums  nine  memben  to  tbe  second  diamher  ef  the  Kwsdag 

^rliament). 

Founded  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1610.  Gothenburg  was 
from  the  first  designed  to  be  fortified,  a  town  of  the  same  name 
founded  on  llisingen  in  i6o,i  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes 
during  the  Calmar  war.  From  i6ji.  when  it  was  first  chartered, 
it  steadily  increased,  though  it  sufferc<l  greatly  in  the  Danish 
wars  of  the  last  half  of  the  17th  and  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
centuries,  and  from  several  extensive  conflagrations  (the  last 
in  1813),  which  have  destroyed  important  records  of  its  hMsiy.' 
The  peat  devek>pment  of  its  herring  fisheiy  in  the  latter  part 
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ci  the  1 8th  century  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  city's  trade,  wbich- 
was  kept  up  by  the  influence  of  the  "  Continental  System," 
under  which  (loihenburg  became  a  depot  for  the  colonial  mer- 
chitiiltsL-  oi  England.  After  the  fall  ol  Napoleon  it  began  to 
decline,  but  after  its  closer  connexion  with  the  interior  of  the 
country  by  the  Gdta  canal  (opened  1833)  and  Western  railway 
it  rapidly  advanced  both  in  population  and  trade.  Since  the 
demolitioil  of  its  fortifications  in  1807,  it  has  been  defended 
only  by  aome  mall  fsita.  fiothmlwri  ms  tbe  biitliplace  of 
tin*  poet  Banst  IJdMr  (i9$7-tna)  and  two  of  Sweden'*  gieaust 
■ciid!pte%  Boist  Eriaad  Fofdbeig  (178^854)  aad  Jofeann 
Peter  MoBn  (1814-1873).  After  the  FrendiRevohitloB  Gothen- 
burg was  for  a  time  the  residence  of  the  Bourbon  family.  The 
name  of  this  city  is  associated  with  the  municipal  Ucensing 
system  known  as  the  Gothenburg  System  (see  Liquor  Laws). 

S«:  W.  Bere,  Samlinear  till  GiUeborgs  historia  (Gothcnbuqj,  1893) ; 
Lagerbers.  GdUborr  ■  aldre  och  nyare  lid  (Gothenbuil,  1902;; 
Fiid^of,  Del /orna  G6Uborg  (Stockholm,  1903). 

flOmCf  the  term  generally  applied  to  medieval  architecture, 
and  moK  capediUy  to  that  in  which  the  pointed  arch  appears. 
The  atylo  waa  at  one  time  supposed  to  have  originated  with  the 
warlike  people  known  as  the  Goth*,  aome  of  whom  (the  East 
Goths,  or  OKrafotha)  settled  in  the  Mitem,  poitne  ol  Euxope, 
and  others  (the  West  Gothi»  or  Viri|Dthi)  in  the  Aitwias  of 
Spain;  but  as  no  buildings  or  remaina  of  any  descrfptioii  have 
ever  tjicri  found,  in  which  there  are  any  traces  of  an  independent 
const  rut  lion  in  either  brick  or  stone,  the  title  is  misleading; 
since,  however,  it  is  now  so  generally  accepted  it  would  be  difficult 
tochangcit.  The  term  when  tirst  employed  was  one  of  reproach, 
as  Evelyn  {170J)  when  spe.iking  of  the  faultless  build.nj;  {i.e. 
classic)  says,  "  they  were  demolished  by  the  Goths  or  Vandals, 
wlio  introduced  their  own  licentious  style  now  called  modem 
or  Gothic."  The  emplaymeot  of  the  pointed  arch  in  Syria, 
^l^ypt  and  Sicily  ban  the  8th  ceotoiy  omraids  Iqr  the  Idahom- 
■mkw  for  their  aoeqwa  aiid  lotewnyi,  aome  iour  oentutiea 
bcCave  H  Blade  its  appeannoa  in  forap^  dio  BttkM  it  advlHtbl* 
to  adhere  to  the  old  term  Gothic  in  prrfcTtBCe  to  Pointed 
Architecture.    (See  AacHrrECTU»E) 

GOTHTTE.  or  GoETinTE,  a  mineral  composed  of  an  Iron 
hydrate,  FeiOi.H-.-0,  crystallizing  in  the  orthorhomWc  system 
and  isomorphous  with  diaspore  and  manganile  (q.v.).  It  was 
first  noticed  in  i78g,  and  in  :8o6  was  named  after  the  poet 
Goethe.  Crystals  arc  prismatic,  acicular  or  scaly  in  habit; 
tliey  have  a  perfect  cleavage  parallel  to  the  brachypinacoid 
(M  in  the  figure).  Reniform  and  stalactitic 
masses  with  a  radiated  filicaiia  atiucture  also 
occur.  The  colour  varies  fRMB  yeHowiah 
or  reddish  to  blaickiab-b(owa»  and  $)r  tians- 
mitted  light  it  is  often  Uood^nd;  the  streak 
is  brownish-yellow;  hardness,  5;  specific 
gravity,  4-3.  The  best  crystals  arc  the 
liTkniiru,  l,;.irkish-brown  prisms  with  terminal 
pyramulai  jiiancs  (tig.)  from  the  Restormel 
iron  mines  at  Lostwithiel,  and  the  Bolallack 
mine  at  St  Just  in  Cornwall.  .\  variety 
occurring  as  thin  red  scales  at  Siegcn  in  Westphalia  is  known 
as  Rubinglimmcr  or  pyrrhotudcritc  (from  Gr.  it\ipfi6i,  thune- 
cdoured,  and  aihtpvt,  iron):  a  scaly-fibrous  variety  from  the 
same  locality  b  called  UfHdociocite  (from  \aia,  scale,  and  i^ioidst 
fibre).  Sammeiblende  or  praibnuodte  is  a  variety,  from  Prriibram 
in  Boheaiia,  ooosisting  of  deUcat*  adcular  or  capillary  cry'stals 
arranfed  in  ladiating  gioupe  with  a  vdvety  anrfue  and  yellow 
colour. 

Got  hit  c  occurs  with  other  iron  oxides,  especially  limonite 
and  hematite,  and  when  found  in  sufficient  quantity  is  mined 
with  thest:  ;is  an  ore  of  iron.  It  often  occurs  also  as  an  enclosure 
in  other  minerals.  .Atitular  crystals,  restnii  hn^;  ruuie  in  ap- 
pcarancc.'somctimcs penetrate  trystals  of  pale-coloured  amethyst, 
for  instance,  at  Wolf's  Island  in  Lake  Onega  in  Russia:  this 
16cm  of  the  mineral  has  long  been  known  as  onegitc,  and  the 
Cryitab  enclosing  it  are  cut  for  ornamental  purposes  under  the 
of  "Quid's  diuts"C/(«c*«tf'Mwiir).  The  metallic  glitter 


of  avanturine  or  sun-stone  (f.v.)  b  due  to  tlie  enclosed  scales 

of  gOthite  and  certain  nthtr  n-.in<  r.Js.  (L.  J.  S.) 

GOTHS  {GoUnu-s.  iaUT  dtiiiu],  a  Teutonic  people  who  in  the 
ist  century  of  ;hc  Christian  era  appear  to  have  inhabited  ths 
middle  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Vistula.  They  were 
probably  the  easternmost  of  the  Teutonic  peoples. 
According  to  their  own  traditions  as  recorded  by 
Jordancs,  they  had  come  originally  from  the  island  Scandz>., 
i.e.  Skine  or  Sweden,  under  the  Iradfrahip  of  a  kiiif  named 
Bcrig,  and  landed  first  in  a  raglon  called  Gothhfaaitea  Hubco 
they  ianraded  the  territories  of  tbe  Ulmerugi  (the  HohnryBe  oi 
Anglo-Saxon  tradition),  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
RUgcnwaldc  in  eastern  Pomerania,  and  conqticrcd  both  thera 
and  the  neighbouring  Vandals.  Under  their  sixth  king  1  iluiicr 
they  migrated  into  Scythia  .md  settled  in  a  district  which  they 
called  Oium.  The  rest  of  their  early  history,  a-s  it  is  given  by 
Jordanus  fallowing  Ca.ssio<lorus,  is  due  t<i  :.n  crrDncous  identifica- 
lion  o!  the  Goths  with  the  (ietae,  and  ancient  Thracian  people. 

The  credibility  of  the  story  of  the  migration  from  Sweden 
has  been  much  discussed  by  modern  authors.  The  legend  was 
not  peculiar  to  the  Goths,  similar  traditions  being  current  among 
the  Langohardi,  tlie  Buigundians,  and  appaientiy  several 
other  Tcutoou:  natioBa.  It  haa  been  observed  whh  truth 
that  so  many  pcpuhwia  nations  can  hardly  have  sprung  from 
the  Scandinavian  peidnaula;  on  tbe  other  hand,  the  existence  of 
these  traditions  certainly  requires  some  eiplanation.  Possibly, 
however,  many  of  the  royal  families  may  have  contained  an 
clement  of  Scandinavian  blood,  a  hypothesis  which  would  well 
accord  with  the  social  conditions  of  the  migration  period,  as 
illustrated,  e.g.,  in  Vdlsungii  Suga  and  in  Hen<irar  Saga  ok 
HeiSreks  Konungs.  In  the  case  of  the  Goths  a  connexion  with 
Gotland  is  not  unlikely,  since  it  is  clear  from  archaeological 
evidence  that  this  island  had  an  extensive  trade  with  the 
about  the  mouth  of  the  VistuJa  in  early  times.  If, 
there  was  any  migration  at  all,  one  would  rather  have  expected 
it  to  bava  tdkea  place  lit  the  Kvene  dbectioa.  Fbr  the  origlB 
of  the  Goths  can  hardly  be  separated  from  that  of  the  Vandals, 
whom  according  to  Procopius  they  resembled  in  language  and 
in  all  other  respects.  Moreover  the  (icpidac,  another  Teutonic 
people,  who  are  said  to  have  formerly  inhabitc<i  the  delta  of 
the  \'istula,  also  appear  to  have  been  doscly  connected  with 
the  troths,  .\ccording  to  Jordanes  they  partidpatcd  in  the 
migration  from  Scandza. 

Apart  from  a  doubtful  reference  by  Pliny  to  a  Statement 
of  the  early  traveller  Pytheas,  the  first  notices  wo  have  of  the 
Goths  go  back  to  tbe  fimt  years  of  the  Christian  era,  at  which 
time  they  seem  to  have  hem  subject  to  the  Maroomannic  Uag 
Maiobodnus.  They  do  not  cater  into  Roman  hlstoiy,  however, 
nntil  after  the  beginoingofthe  jni  oentury,  at  which  time  they 
appear  to  have  come  in  conflict  with  tbe  emperer  r«wll» 
During  this  century  their  frontier  seems  to  have  been  advanced 
considerably  farthir  smith,  and  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the 
lower  Danube  w.as  frcMjuenlly  ^lv.^gcd  by  them.  The  emperor 
Gordianus  is  callc<l  "  victor  Goihorum  by  Capitolinus,  though 
we  have  no  record  of  the  ground  for  the  claim,  and  further  conflicts 
arc  recorded  with  his  successors,  one  of  whom,  Dccius,  was  slain 
by  the  Goths  in  Moesia.  According  to  Jordancs  the  kings  of 
the  Goths  during  these  fampaigm  were  Ostrogotha  and  after- 
wards Cniva,  the  former  of  whom  is  praised  also  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  poem  WidtiA.  The  emperor  Gallos  was  fiotcad  topay 
tribute  to  tbe  Gotha.  BytUstimathqrhadieached  the  coasts  of 
the  KmA  Sea,  and  during  the  next  twenty  years  they  frequently 
ravaged  the  maritime  regions  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  Aurdian 
is  said  to  have  won  a  victory  over  them,  but  the  province  of 
Dacia  had  to  be  given  up.  In  the  lime  of  Consfanlinc  the  Great 
Thrace  and  Mocsia  were  again  plundered  by  the  Goths,  a.d.  ?2i. 
Constantinc  drove  them  back  and  concluded  [jcacc  with  their 
king  .\riaric  in  336.  From  the  end  of  the  3rd  century  we  hear 
of  subdivisions  of  the  nation  called  Greutungi,  Teruingi, 
.\ustrogothi  (Ostrogothi),  Visigothi,  Taifaii,  though  it  is  not 
clear  whether  these  Were  all  distinct. 

,  Though  by  this  time  the  Goths  had  extended  their  territories 
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t»t  to  the  south  and  east,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  they  had 
rVMlMtod  their  old  lands  on  the  Vistula.  Jordanes  records 
Kvend  tnuUtioas  «f  tbctr  oonflicu  vUb  otber  Teutonic  tribes, 
io  fMuticokr  ft  vkMiy  von  by  OMmgotlm  over  Fattidt,  Uag  of 
the  Gc|iids£,  sod  uotber  by  Geberie  over  Vjamu,  king  of  the 
Vandals,  about  the  end  of  Constantine's  reign,  in  consequence 
nf  ..hich  ihc  \'Li:uIa]!.  s<.m>;hl  and  oblaitiL'd  permission  lo  suUltr 
Ml  I'.  niionia.  Cjfbfric  wiis  succeeded  by  the  mosL  famous  of 
i.olhic  kings,  Hermanaric  (Eormenric,  lormunrekr).  whose 
deeds  are  recorded  in  the  traditions  of  all  Teulonic  nations. 
According  to  Jordanes  he  conquered  the  Heruli,  the  Aestii, 
the  Venodi,  and  a  number  of  other  tribes  who  seem  to  have  been 
letded  in  the  southern  part  of  Simii.  From  Anglo-Saxon 
Sources  it  seems  probable  that  his  supremacy  reached  westwards 
as  for  as  Holstein.  He  was  of  a  cruel  disposition,  and  is  said  to 
bum  killed  his  nephem  Embrica  (Emecca)  and  Fritla.  (Fridia) 
in  order  to  obtain  the  gnat  tiessitre  whfdi  they  poiseased. 
Still  more  famous  n  the  story  of  Suanihilda  (Svanhitdr),  who 
according  to  Northern  tradition  was  his  wife  and  was  cruelly 
put  to  death  on  a  false  charge  of  unfaithfulness.  An  attempt 
lo  avenge  her  death  was  made  by  her  brothers  Ammius  (Ham^ir) 
and  Sarus  (Sorii)  by  whom  Hermanaric  was  severely  wounded. 
To  hh  time  belong  a  nnmlx-r  of  other  heroc-s  whose  e3tp!oits 
are  recorded  in  Knghsh  and  Xorthern  tradition,  amongst  whom 
we  may  mention  WudK.i  (\  idigoia),  Hama  and  several  others, 
who  in  WidrUk  are  represented  as  liefending  their  ooiulry  against 
the  Hons  io  the  forest  of  the  Vistula.  Hermanaiie  committed 
suicide  fat  bb  distress  at  an  invasioo  of  the  Huns  about  A.D1. 370, 
and  the  portion  of  t  he  natioa  called  OMiogoths  then  cane  under 
Hunnish  suprcma4:y.  Tbt  VisigiDths  obtahwd  penniasuni  to 
craaatheDanubeandsettleinMoeiia.  Alarge  part  of  the  nation 
became  Christian  about  tliis  time  (see  below).  The  exactions 
of  the  Roman  governors,  however,  soon  led  to  a  quarrel,  which 
ended  in  the  total  defeat  and  death  of  Valcns  at  Adrianoplc 
in  the  year  378,  (F,  G.  M.  B.) 

From  about  ii-o  the  history  of  the  East  and  West  Goths 
purls  asunder,  to  be  joined  together  again  only  incidentally 

and  for  a  season.  The  great  mass  of  the  East  Goihs 
t^it^     stayed  north  of  the  Danube,  and  passed  under  the 

ovcdordslnpaf  tfaeHun.  They  do  n^  for  tlie  present 
piny  any  impwtonl:  put  in  the  afhii*  of  the  Empire.  Thegreal 
maaa  of  the  West  Gotba  crossed  the  Danube  into  the  Soman 
piovmces,  and  tbete  played  n  most  teportant  part  in  various 
characters  of  alliance  and  enmity.  The  great  migration  was  in 
376,  when  they  were  allowed  to  pass  as  peaceful  settlers  under 
their  chief  Fnihigern.  His  rival  Athanaric  seems  to  have  tried 
to  maintain  his  party  for  a  while  north  of  the  Danube  in  defiance 
of  the  Huns;  but  he  had  presently  lo  follow  the  example  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  nation.  '1  he  {peaceful  designs  of  t'rithigcrn 
were  meanwhile  thwarted  by  the  ill-treatment  which  the  Goths 
suffered  from  the  Roman  ofFictals,  which  led  first  to  disputes 
and  then  to  open  war.  In  jjS  the  Goths  won  the  great  battle  of 
Adrianople,  and  after  this  Tfaeodosins  the  Great,  the  successor 
•f  VaieM,  made  terns  nfth  then  in  3S1,  nnd  the  man  of  the 
GotUewsixkin  entered  tlw  Soman  sOTioe  as /sadiPafiL  Maaiy 
of  their  cMefe  were  in  hii^  favour;  but  it  seems  that  the  orthodox 
Theodoslua  sliDwcf?  more  favour  to  the  still  remaining  heathen 
party  among  the  Goths  than  to  the  larger  part  of  them  who  had 
embraced  Arian  Christianity.  Athanaric  himself  came  to  Con- 
stantinople in  sSi;  he  was  rcccivcfi  wi;h  hi;;h  honours,  anri  had 
a  solemn  fiinrral  when  he  died.  His  saying  is  worth  ret  c)rdii,g, 
as  an  eiamplc  of  the  effect  which  Roman  civilization  had  on 
the  Teutonic  mind.  "  The  emperor,"  he  said,  "  was  a  god  upon 
earth,  and  he  who  resisted  him  would  have  his  hlootl  on  his 
own  head." 

The  death  of  Theodoaius  in  395  broke  up  the  union  between 
the  West  Goths  and  the  Erapite.  Diaensions  atoae  between 

them  and  the  ministers  of  Arcadius;  the  Gotbs  threw  off  their 

allegiance,  and  chose  Alaric  as  their  king.   This  was  a  restoration 

alil.i  1  '  r.itionai  unity  and  of  nati<mal  independence.  The 
royal  iiUc  bad  not  been  borne  by  their  leaders  in  the  Roman 

service.  Ahuic's  portion  is  quite  diietcnt  from  that  of  seveni 


Goths  in  the  Roman  service,  who  appear  as  simple  rebels.  He 
was  of  the  peat  West  Gothic  house  of  the  Balthi,  or  Bold-msa, 
fthouaeseooBdinnoUlityoiily tothatof theAmali.  Hiawhole 
career  was  taken  up  with  marcfainsE  to  and  fro  within  the  lands, 
fint  of  the  Eastern,  then  of  the  Western  empire.  The  Goths 
are  under  Mm  an  independent  people  under  a  national  king: 
•*:'-ir  lepemlenee  is  in  no  way  interfered  with  if  the  Gothic 
K.jiK,  a  momenl  of  fwace,  accepts  the  olTice  and  titles  of  a 
Koman  general.  But  under  .Xiaric  the  Goths  make  no  lasting 
settlement.  In  ihe  kmg  talc  of  intrigue  and  warfare  between 
the  Goths  and  the  two  imjiOTal  courts  which  fills  up  this  whole 
time,  cesmons  of  territory  are  offered  to  the  Goths,  provinces 
are  occupied  by  them,  but  as  yet  they  do  not  take  root  anywhere; 
no  Western  land  as  yet  becomes  Gafkia.  Alaric's  designs  of 
settlement  seem  in  his  first  stage  to  have  Still  itpl  cast  of  the 
Adiiadc,  in  niyricum,  possibly  in  Gieeck  Towards  the  end  of  • 
his  caner  his  eyes  seem  filed  OB  Africa. 

Giceoe  was  the  scene  of  his  great  campaign  in  395-96,  the 
second  Gothic  invasion  of  that  country.  In  this  campaign  the 
religious  [H>sition  of  the  Goths  is  strongly  inarketl.  The  .\rian 
ap[ieared  as  an  enemy  alike  to  the  pagan  majority  and  ihe 
("alholir  minority;  but  he  came  surrounded  by  monks,  and  his 
chief  wrath  was  directed  against  the  heathen  temples  (''^/t  G,  F. 
Hertzberj;,  (jiifhichii-  Cirii-clinilijiiiis,  iii.  _^gi),  Ilis  I'.alian  cam- 
paigns tali  into  two  great  divisions,  that  of  407-3,  when  he 
was  driven  back  by  Stilicho,  and  that  of  408-10,  after  St ilicho's 
death.  In  this  second  war  ite  thrice  boieged  Rome  Uc6, 409, 
4ie).  The  second  tine  it  suited  s  uoioenteiy  pofliQr  to  set 
up  a  puppet  cnpeiw  of  blsown»  sad  even  toaceept  n  mOitaiy 
comnuasnn  from  him.  The  third  tine  he  sacked  the  dly, 
the  first  time  since  Brennus  that  Rome  had  been  taken  by  an 
army  of  utter  foreigners.  The  intricate  political  and  military 
details  of  these  campaigns  are  of  less  im[)orlance  in  the  history 
of  the  Gothic  ration  than  the  stage  which  Alaric's  reign  marks 
in  the  history  of  that  nation.  It  stands  between  two  periods 
of  settlement  within  the  Empire  anfl  of  service  under  the  tmpire. 
Under  Al.^ric  there  is  no  settlement,  and  service  is  quite  secondary 
and  precarious^  after  his  death  in  410  the  two  begin  again  in 
new  shapes. 

Ckmtcmporary  with  the  """P'jg"-  of  Alaric  was  a  barbarian 
invaskm  of  Italy,  whidi,  aeeofding  to  one  view,  apin  brinp 
theEaatand  West  Goths  together.  The  grant  naas  of  the  East 
Goths,  as  has  been  already  said ,  became  one  of  the  many  nations 

which  were  under  vassalage  to  the  Huns;  but  their  relation 
was  one  merely  of  vassalage.    They  remained  a  distinct  people 

under  kin^s  of  their  OWn,  kings  of  the  house  of  the  Amali  and  of 
the  kindred  01  Ermanaric  (Jordanes,  4SI.  They  had  to  follow  the 
lead  of  the  Huns  in  war,  but  they  were  also  able  lo  carry  on  wars 
of  their  own;  and  it  has  been  held  that  among  tbc!»e  separate 
East  Gothic  enterprises  we  are  to  place  the  invasion  of  Italy  in 
405  by  Radagaisus  (whom  R.  Pallmann'  writes  Ratiger,  and 
takes  him  for  the  chief  of  the  heathen  part  of  the  East  Goths). 
One  dironider,  Pra^iei^  makes  thia  invasion  preceded  by  another 
in  400^  in  wUA  Ahrie  and  Radagaisus  appenx  as  psTtneis. 
The  pagsnTsmuf  Radagaisus  la  certshi.  The  picaenoe  of  Goths 
in  his  army  h  certain,  but  it  seems  dangerous  to  infer  that  his 
invasion  was  a  national  Gothic  enterprise. 

Under  Ataulphus,  the  brother-in  law  and  successor  of  .Marie, 
another  era  opens,  the  beginning  of  enterprises  which  did  in  the 
end  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  settled  (lot hie  monarchy 
in  the  West.  The  position  of  Ataulphus  is  well  marked  by  the 
speech  put  into  bis  mouth  by  Orosius.  He  had  at  one  time 
dreamed  of  destroying  the  Roman  power,  of  turning  Romatiit 
into  Colhux,  and  putting  Ataulphus  in  the  stead  of  Augustus; 
but  he  had  learned  that  the  world  could  be  governed  only  by 
the  laws  of  Rome  and  he  bad  detemincd  to  use  the  Gothic  aims 
for  the  support  of  the  Roman  power.  And  in  the  confused  end 
contradictory  accounts  of  his  actions  (for  the  story  in  Jordnea 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  accounts  in  Olympiodonis  and 
the  chroniclersl ,  we  can  sec  something  of  this  jirii.L  :  li  1'  '  rk 
throtighout.  Gaul  and  Spain  were  overrun  both  by  boibaiion 
*■  GttdMat  tug  VWAcramdcnnig  (Gotha.  lK9-i86«). 
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in\-aden  and  by  rival  emperors.  The  sword  of  the  Goth  was 
to  win  back  the  last  lands  for  Rone.  And,  amid  many  shif  tings 
of  alfegiaaoe,  Auulphus  aeens  never  to  have  wholly  givn  up 
tbep(»itioiiofati«llyoftlieBinpiK.  HbrnannaeirithFlaeidia, 
the  daughter  of  the  grett  Theodoaius,  was  talwii  ■»  the  teal  of 
the  union  between  Goth  and  Roman,  and,  had  their  sea  Thee- 
ilosius  Iive<l,  a  Jyiiasty  might  have  arisen  uniting  both  flaims. 
Hut  ilu-  curecr  of  Ataulphus  was  cut  short  .it  Barcelona  in  415, 
by  his  muriicr  at  the  hands  of  another  faitivin  of  the  Goths. 
The  rcipn  of  Sigcric  was  moment  arj'.  Uniicr  Wallia  in  41S  a  1 
more  settled  state  of  things  \v;us  i-stablishe<l.  The  Em|)ire  re- 
ceived again,  as  the  prize  of  Gothic  victories,  the  Tarraconcnsis 
in  Spain,  and  Novcmpopulana  and  the  NarUonensLs  in  Gaul. 
The  "second  Atiuitaine."  with  the  sea-coast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Garonne  to  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  became  the  West 
Gottak  Idogdoin  of  Toutouae.  The  dominion  of  the  Goiha  wu 
BOW  itiktly  GMiiliihi  tbeir  lasting  Sptniih  domiaiaa  does  not 
]wt  begin. 

The  reign  of  the  tint  West  Gothic  Theodoric  (419-451)  shows 
a  sliifting  state  of  relations  between  the  Roman  and  Gothic 
powers;  but,  iilltr  defeats  and  successes  both  ways,  the  older 
relation  of  alliance  against  common  enemies  wa-s  .ignin  estab- 
lished. At  la>it  Goth  and  Roman  had  to  join  together  agatnsl 
the  common  enemy  of  Europe  and  Christendom,  Attila  the  Hun. 
But  they  met  Gothic  warriors  in  his  army.  Uy  the  teitta  ol 
their  subjection  to  the  Hun«,  the  East  Goths  came  to  fight  for 
Atttia  against  Christendom  at  ChAlons,  just  M  the  Servians  came 
to  light  for  Bajazet  against  Christendom  at  Nioopoliab  Theodoric 
JcU  in  the  battle  UsO*  After  this  moraeiilary  nneting,  the 
l^xoty  of  the  East  and  West  Goths  again  aapuataa  for  a  while. 
The  kingdom  of  Toulouse  p«w  witUa  Gad  at  the  eipeaae  «f 
the  Empire,  and  in  Spain  at  the  expense  of  the  SnevL  Under 
Euric  (466-485)  the  West  Gothic  power  again  became  largely 
a  Spanish  power.  The  kingdom  of  Toulouse  took  in  nearly  all 
Gaul  south  of  the  Loire  and  west  of  the  Rhone,  with  all  Spmn, 
except  the  north-west  comer,  which  was  atill  held  by  iht  Suevi. 
I'roventc  alone  remained  to  the  Empire.  The  West  Gothic 
king»  largely  adopted  Koraau  manners  and  culture;  but,  as 
they  still  kept  to  their  original  Arian  creed,  their  rule  never 
be«une  thoroughly  acceptable  to  their  Catholic  subjects.  They 
stood,  therefore,  at  a  great  disadvantage  when  a  new  and  aggrcs- 
sive  Cathoiie  power  appeared  in  Gaid  through  the  cooveteion 
oftheFraokClovjsorChlodwig.  TttikaaevaStasiadaysloQg 
after,  the  sett  of  an  hsNtical  power,  against  wUch  the  fonea 
of  northern  Gttd  natched  as  on  a  muade.  In  507  the  West 
Gothic  king  Alaric  11.  fell  before  the  Prankish  arms  at  Campus 
Vogladensis,  near  Poitiers,  and  his  kingdom,  as  a  great  power 
north  of  the  .Alps,  fell  with  hiin.  That  Spain  and  a  fragment  of 
(.iaul  still  remained  lu  iorm  a  West  Gothic  kingdom  was  owing 
to  the  intervention  of  the  East GotliSttBdertheruleaitliegreatcaft 
man  in  Gothic  history. 

When  the  Htinnish  power  broke  in  pieces  on  the  death  of 
Attila,  the  East  Goths  recovered  their  fUU  independence-  They 
now  entered  into  relations  with  the  Empire,  and  were  settled 
00  lands  in  Pannonia.  Duiing  tlie  greater  part  of  the  latter 
half  of  tl»  sth  century,  the  East  Goths  play  in  south-eastern 
Etttope  Bsaity  the  Maw  pnt  which  the  West  Goths  played 
in  the  centnry  hcfme.  Thejr  are  seen  going  to  and  fro,  in  every 
conceivable  relation  of  friendship  and  enmity  with  the  Eastern 
Roman  power,  till,  just  as  the  West  Goths  had  done  before  them, 
they  pas.-,  from  the  Kast  to  the  West.  They  are  still  ruled  by 
kiagj  of  the  houie-  of  the  .Vmali,  and  from  that  liouse  there  now 
Steps  forward  a  great  figure,  famous  aUke  in  history  and  in 
romance,  in  the  perwa  of  Theodoric,  i>ou  of  iheodemir.  iioia 
about  454,  his  childhood  was  spent  at  Constantinople  as  a 
hostage,  where  he  was  carefully  educated.  The  early  part  of 
his  life  is  taken  up  with  various  disputes,  intrigues  and  wars 
witlun  (he  Eastern  empire,  in  which  he  has  as  his  rival  another 
Theodiofk,  aon  «f  Triiiiins»  and  aunamed  Stnbo.  Thb  ddar 
but  lesser  Tbeodorfe  eeems  to  have  been  the  cUef ,  not  the  Iciiif, 
of  that  bmncb  «( the  East  Goths  wUdi  had  settled  within  the 
Empire  «t  aa  earlier  tine.  .IlMsodaiicthe-Gfeat,  as  he  is  some- 


times distinguished,  is  sometimes  the  friend,  sometimes  the 
enemy,  of  the  Empire.  In  the  fanner  case  he  is  clothed  with 
various  Roman  titles  and  officeSt  as  patrician  and  oonaul;  hut 
in  alt  eases  aUke  he  nmainB  the  national  East  Gothic  king.  It 
«M  la  both  dMUCtets  together  that  he  set  ontin  4M,  hgr  oom- 
mteion  ftom  the  cnpcfor  Zeno,  to  reeotwr  Italy  from  Odoocer. 
By  4g3  Ravenna  was  taken;  Odoacer  was  killed  by  Thcodoric's 
own  hand;  and  the  East  Gothic  power  was  fully  established 
over  Italy,  Sioily,  Dalmalia  and  the  lands  to  the  north  ni  It.ily. 
In  this  war  the  history  of  the  East  ami  West  (ioths  begin?  again 
to  unite,  if  we  may  accept  the  witness  of  one  writer  that  Theo- 
doric wa*  helped  by  W^t  Gothic  auxiliaries.  The  two  branches 
of  the  nation  were  soon  brought  much  more  closely  together, 
when,  through  the  overthrow  of  the  West  Gothic  kingdom  of 
Toulouse,  the  power  of  Theodoric  was  practically  extended 
over  a  large  part  of  Gaul  and  over  nearly  the  whok  of  Spain. 
A  time  at  camfadaa  folknnd  the  EbU  of  Abik  It,  aad,  as  that 
prince  was  tiie  son-ia-law  of  llieadotic,  the  Gothic  king 
stepped  in  as  the  guardian  of  Ins  grandson  Araalaric,  and  pre- 
served for  him  all  his  Spanish  and  a  fragment  of  hb  (iaulish 
dominion.  Toulou.se  p.as.scd  away  to  the  Frank;  but  the  Goth 
kept  N'arbonnc  and  its  district,  the  land  of  Septimania— the 
land  which,  as  the  htst  part  ot  (">aul  held  by  the  Goths,  kept 
the  name  of  C,\)tiii<i  for  many  ages.  While  Theodoric  bvcd, 
the  West  Gothic  kingdom  was  practically  united  to  his  own 
dominion.  He  seems  also  to  have  claimed  a  kind  of  }>iotect- 
orate  over  the  Teutonic  powers  generaiiy,  and  indeed  10  have 
practically  exercised  it,  except  In  the  OK  Of  the  Fnaks. 

The  £aat  Gothk  dominion  was  now  again  as  great  ia  eztcat 
and  far  mon  ^leodid  than  it  could  hnve  been  in  the  time  of 
Ennaaaiic.  Bvt  it  was  now  «f  a  wholly  difTercnt  character. 
The  dominion  of  Theodoric  was  not  a  barbarian  but  a  civilised 

power.  His  twofold  position  ran  through  everything.  He  was 
at  once  national  king  of  the  Goths,  and  wjcces.sor.  though  without 
any  imperial  titles,  of  the  Roman  emperors  of  the  WeM.  The 
tvvu  nations,  Uitlcring  in  manners,  language  and  religion,  lived 
side  by  side  on  the  soil  of  It.ily;  each  was  ruled  acconling  to  its 
own  law,  by  the  prince  who  was,  in  his  two  separate  characters, 
the  common  sovereign  of  both.  The  picture  of  Theodoricls 
rule  is  drawn  for  us  in  the  si.itc  pnpers  drawn  op  in  llis  name 
and  in  the  uauies  of  his  successors  by  his  Konian  minister  Cassio- 
doms.  The  Goths  seem  to  li»ve  been  thick  on  the  gmnd  hi 
northern  ba^,  ia  the  soilth  th^  formed  little  more  thaa 
ganiaonBi.  la  Thflodorie'a  theoiy  tlie  Goth  was  the  armed  pro- 
tector of  the  peaceful  Roman;  the  Gothic  king  had  the  toil  of 
government,  while  the  Roman  consul  had  the  honour.  All  the 
forms  of  the  Roman  administraiioii  went  on.  and  the  Roman 
IKility  and  Roman  culture  had  great  inlUiencc  on  the  Goths 
themselves.  The  rule  of  the  prince  over  two  distinct  nations 
in  the  same  lan<i  w;is  necessarilv  despotic;  the  old  Teutonic 
freedom  was  neccswriiy  lost.  Such  a  system  as  that  wliich 
Theodoric  established  needed  a  Theodotic  tO  CUiy  it  OB.  It 
broke  in  pieces  after  Ills  death. 

On  the  death  of  Theodoric  (516)  the  East  and  West  Goths 
were  again  separated.  The  few  instaacea  in  which  they  ass 
found  acting  together  after  tlds  time  are  as  scattered  and 
incidental  as  tlagr  were  before,  .^malaric  succeeded  to  the 
Wait  GotUe  kingdom  in  Spain  and  Septimania.  Provence 
was  added  to  the  domijiion  of  the  new  East  Gothic  king  Athalaric, 
the  grandson  of  1  heodoric  through  his  daughter  Aiiiiiliisunlha. 
The  wcakncse^  of  the  East  Gothic  [xjsition  in  Italy  now  showed 
itself.  The  long  wars  ol  Justinian's  reign  (535-555)  recovered 
Italy  for  the  Empire,  and  the  Gothic  name  died  out  on  Italian 
sod.  The  chance  of  forming  a  national  state  in  Italy  by  the 
tmion  of  Roman  and  Teutonic  elcmcnis.  such  as  those  which 
arose  in  Gaul,  in  Spain,  and  in  parts  of  Italy  tmder  Londiard 
rule,  was  thu^  lust.  The  East  Gothic  kingdom  was  dcstnqmd 
before  Goths  and  Italians  had  at  all  ndi^MtsipAlKr.  llMWsr 
of  oouiae  made  the  dhtiactioa  stfonger;  under  the  kings  who 
were  dmaea  lor  the  purposes  of  the  war  national  Gothic  feeling 
had  nvived.  The  Goths  were  now  again,  if  not  a  wandering 
people,  yet  aa  armed  host,  no  kogec  the  pratoeton  hut  tba 
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enemies  of  the  Roman  people  of  Italy.  The  East  Gothic  dominion 
and  the  East  Gothic  name  wholly  pa&sed  away.  The  nation 
had  followed  Theodoric.  It  is  only  once  or  twice  after  his 
expcdiiion  that  we  bear  of  Gothi,  or  even  of  Gothic  leaders, 
in  the  eastern  provinces.  Fraoi  the  loil  of  Italy  the  nation 
pined  amy  slmoBt  withmit  m  tnoe,  while  the  next  Teutonic 
cuaqueww  ttamped  their  nuie  «■  the  tno  enk  <tt  bad, 
ooe  of  nfcidt  keqie  it  to  this  d». 

The  West  Gothic  kingdom  luted  maA  hmger,  and  came 
much  nearer  to  (■^t;lhl^shing  itself  as  a  national  power  in  ihc 
lands  which  it  took  iu.  But  the  difference  of  race  ami  f.ii'.h 
between  the  Arian  Goths  and  the  Catholic  Romans  of  CJaul  .ind 
Spain  influenced  the  history  of  the  West  Gothic  liin^^tlom  for 
a  long  time.  The  Arian  Goths  ruled  over  Catljolic  suhjrcts, 
and  were  surrounded  by  Catholic  neighbours.  Tlw  Franks 
were  Catholics  from  their  first  conversion;  the  Sand  beCBne 
Cfttliolics  much  earlier  than  the  Goths.  The  African  conquests 
of  DtHinrlii  1  gave  the  Goths  of  Spain,  instead  of  the  Arian 
Vaadab»  ww^*^  Catholic  ad^Uioiir  in  the  foim  of  the  lestored 
lUintta  power.  Tlie  Catbdici  evetywhnre  pRfeired  dtlier 
Roman,  Suevian  or  Prankish  rule  to  that  of  the  beretica]  Goths; 
even  the  unconquerable  mountaineers  of  Cantabria  seem  for 
a  while  to  have  received  a  Frankish  gnvcrnor.  In  some  othtr 
mountain  districts  the  Roman  inhabitants  long  maintained 
thrir  indepeiuicnce,  and  in  53.;  a  large  part  of  the  south  of  .Spain, 
including  the  great  cities  of  Cadiz,  Cordova,  Seville  and  New 
Carthage,  was,  with  the  good  will  of  its  Roman  inhabitants, 
tewdted  to  the  Empire,  which  kept  some  points  on  the  coast 
as  late  as  694.  That  is  to  say,  the  same  work  which  the  Empire 
araa  cwijring  on  in  Italy  against  the  East  Goths  was  at  the  same 
moment  cankd  4M  In  Spain  afltinat  the  West  Goths.  But  in 
Italy  the  whole  hod  ww  for  a  while  won  back,  aad  the  GotUc 
power  passed  away  for  ever.  In  Spain  theGothiepoweroutlived 
ihe  Roman  power,  but  It  outlived  it  only  by  itself  becoming 
in  some  measure  Roman.  The  greatest  period  of  the  Gothic 
power  as  such  was  in  the  rei^ii  of  LeoviRild  (56S-586).  He 
reunited  the  Gaulish  and  Spanish  parts  of  the  kin^;dom  which 
had  been  parted  for  a  moment;  he  united  tlie  Suevian  dominion 
to  his  own;  he  overcame  some  of  the  independent  districts, 
and  woo  back  part  of  the  recovereiJ  Roman  province  in  southern 
Spain.  He  further  established  the  power  of  the  crown  over  the 
Gothic  nobles,  who  were  beginning  to  grow  into  tenitaibllords. 
The  next  reign,  that  of  his  son  Kecarcd  (586-tei),  waa  naifced 
by  a  change  wfaidi  took  away  the  gnat  Uadnaoe  wUch  had 
thus  far  stood  in  the  Kay  «f  aqy  aatlMMd  nohm  between 
Goths  and  Romans.  The  Unf  and  the  greater  part  of  (he 
Gothic  p«?nple  embracc<l  the  Catholic  faith.  A  vast  degree  of 
influence  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  bishops;  the 
two  nations  began  to  unite;  (he  Goths  were  gradually  romanizetl 
and  the  Gothic  language  beg.m  to  go  out  of  use.  In  short,  the 
Romance  nation  and  the  Romance  jipeech  of  Spain  began  to 
be  formed.  The  Ck>ths  supplied  the  Teutonic  infusion  into  the 
Roman  mass.  The  kingdom,  however,  still  remained  a  Gothic 
kingdom.  "  Gothic,"  not  "  Roman  "  or  "  Spanish,"  is  its 
formal  title;  mify  a  single  late  instance  of  the  use  of  the  formula 
"  regnum  Hbpaaiae  "  to  known.  In  the  fint  half  of  the  7th 
century  that  name  became  for  the  that  time  geographically 
applicable  by  the  conquest  of  the  still  Roman  oosst  of  southern 
Spain.  The  Empire  was  then  engaged  in  the  great  struggle 
with  the  .\vars  and  rer^i.ni-  an<!,  now  that  the  Gothic  kings 
were  Catholic,  the  great  objection  to  their  rule  on  the  part  of 
the  Roman  inhabitants  wa.s  taken  away.  The  Gothic  nobility 
still  remained  a  distinct  chss,  and  held,  along  with  the  Catholic 
prelacy,  the  right  of  choosing  the  king.  Union  with  the  Catholic 
Church  was  accompanied  by  the  introduction  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical ceremony  of  anointing,  a  change  deddedly  favourable  to 
elective  rale.  The  growth  of  those  later  ideas  which  tended 
again  to  fkvour  the  bereditaiy  doettfne  had  not  time  to  grow 
up  in  Spain  before  the  Mahommedan  conquest  (711).  The  West 
Gothic  crown  therefore  remained  elective  till  the  end.  The 
modem  Spanish  n.-^tion  iq  the  Rrowth  of  Ihe  li>nc;  slruggle  with 
the  Mussulmans;  but  it  hjis  a  direct  connexion  with  the  West  ' 


Gothic  kingdom.  We  see  at  once  that  the  Goths  holil  altogether 
a  difierent  place  in  Spanish  memor>'  from  that  which  they  hold 
in  Italian  memory.  In  Italy  the  Goth  was  but  a  ntomentazy 
invader  and  ruler;  the  Teutonic  element  in  Italy  comes  from 
other  sources.  In  Spain  the  Goth  supplies  an  important  element 
in  the  modem  aatioa.  And  that  eiemcot  hM  been  neitber 
forgBttcn  nor  Jaaphad.  Sait  oi  (ba  miamqnared  ngiMi  of 
northern  Spate,  thelandof  Aatnia,ka{ptiBra  while  the  nanM 
of  Gothia,  aa  <Sd  the  Gothic  poaaenidiia  in  Gaul  and  in  Crim. 
The  name  of  the  people  who  played  so  great  a  part  in  all  southern 
Europe,  and  who  actually  ruled  over  so  large  a  part  of  it  has 
now  wholly  pa.sscd  away;  but  it  la  in  Spain  that  ita  hiatoiical 
impress  is  to  be  looked  for. 

Of  Gothic  hteraturc  in  the  Gothic  language  wc  have  the  Bthlc 
of  Ulfilas,  and  some  other  religious  writings  and  fragments 
(see  Golkic  Language  below).  Of  GotUc  higiilalinii  in  Latin 
we  have  the  edict  of  Theodoric  of  the  year  joo,  edited  by  F. 
Bluhme  in  the  MonuumU  Cumuuim  ibtmica;  and  the  books 
of  VariM  of  Caasiodorai  may  paaa  at  a  colkctioa  of  the  atalc 
papem of Tbcodoeie aad bb bmnefiate auoeeaaoia.  Amongdw 
West  Goths  written  Uws  had  already  been  put  foctb  by  Euric 
The  second  Alaric  (484-507)  put  forth  a  Breviarimm  of  Roman 
law  for  his  Roman  sjbjei  ;s;  but  the  great  collection  of  West 
Gothic  laws  dales  from  the  later  davs  of  the  monarchy,  being 
put  forth  by  King  Recceswin;  ti  aiKjut  654.  This  code  gave 
occasion  to  some  well-known  comments  by  Montesquieu  and 
Gibbon,  and  has  been  discussed  by  Savigny  (Ckschichte  des 
rimiscMcn  Reekts,  ii.  65)  and  various  other  writers.  They  are 
printed  in  the  lionumeiUa  Gtrmamae,  leges,  tome  L  (1901). 
Of  special  Gothic  histories,  besides  that  of  Jordaam,  aliead^ 
so  oftA  quoted,  there  to  the  Gothic  history  of  fsidone^  aicUifabeip 
of  Seville,  a  ipedal  aouce  of  the  biatoay  of  the  Weat  Gothic 
kings  down  to  Svinthak  (6ai-63i).  B«t  all  the  Latin  and 
Greek  writcrscontemporaiy  with  the  days  of  Gothic  predominance 
make  their  constant  contributions.  Not  for  special  facts,  but 
for  a  genenJ  estimate,  no  writer  is  more  instructive  than  .Salvian 
of  Marseilles  in  the  5th  century,  whose  work  Dr  Gubcrnatione  Dei 
is  fui)  ol  [lassages  contrastiiic  'he  vice-^  of  ihe  Romans  with  the 
virtues  of  the  barbarians,  especially  of  the  (iolhs.  In  all  such 
pictures  we  must  allow  a  good  deal  for  exaggeration  Ixnh  ways, 
but  there  must  be  a  ground-work  of  truth.  The  chief  virtues 
which  the  Catholic  presbyter  praises  in  the  Arian  Goths  are 
their  cbaatity,  their  piety  accuding  to  their  own  creed,  their 
toleiaBce  toiruda  the  CatboilicB  under  their  nde,  aad  their 
fneml  fnod  tieatment  of  their  Roman  subjects.  He  even 
ventana  In  hope  that  such  good  people  may  be  saved,  notwith- 
standinf  their  heresy.  All  this  must  have  had  some  ^niunil^ 
work  of  truth  in  the  5th  centun,-,  but  it  is  not  very  wonderful 
if  the  later  West  Croths  of  Spain  had  a  good  deal  fallen  away  from 
the  doubtless  somewhat  ideal  picture  of  Salvian.      (E.  A.  F.) 

There  is  now  an  extensive  literature  on  the  Goths,  and  among  the 
prim  ip.1l  works  may  be  mentioned:  T.  liodgkin,  Italy  and  her 
Invaders  (Oxford,  1880-1899);  J.  Anchbach,  GffchUhU  der  HVil- 
goten  (Frankfort,  I&37);  F.  Dahn,  Die  Konijte  der  Cermamn  (1661- 
1899):  E.  von  Wietenbeim.  GskMcMv  der  VtiknwamiuuHg  (1880- 
1881):  R.  Fatlnumi,  DU  GcwMcAft  der  FNI«nMiMMr«iic  (Gotha. 
1863-1864);  B.  Rappaport,  Die  EinMUe  itr  Coin*  m  ia*  rimiuk$ 
Reich  (Leipzig,  i899)<  and  K.  Zeuss,  Die  Dtnttthen  *ni  die  NaeMaf 
stamme  (Xiunich.  1837).  Other  works  which  may  be  consulted  are: 
E.  Gibbon.  .'.If.  I'l'iff  and  Fall  of  the  Homiin  Kmpirf,  edited  by  J.  B. 
Bury  (i8»><>-i9oo) ;  H.  H.  Milman,  Ilislory  of  Latin  Chrisltanity 
(1867);  \.  B.  Bury,  History  of  the  Later  Roman  Empire  (1880): 
P.  Villan,  Le  Invasioni  barbanche  in  Itatitt  (Milan,  1901):  and  F. 
Martroye,  L'Occidenl  A  Vipoque  bytantint:  Goths  et  VandoUs  (I'aris, 
1903).  There  isa  popular  history  of  the  Goth*  by  H.  Bnidley  in  the 
"  Stoo.'  of  the  Nations  "  scries  (London,  18K8).  For  the  laws  sec  the 
I.fvr'.  in  Rand  I.  of  (hr  Monumrnlit  Cfrmaninf  kiiloriea,  leges  (1902). 
A.  lleltlcrifh,  Entsiehung  und  Gtschickte  da  W'esli^oUnrechls  (Berlin, 
1858);  F.  Bluhme,  Zur  Tfxikritik  des  West^^nlfnTefha  (1H7;!;  F. 
Dahn,  Lex  Visigothorum.  Wcslgoliiche  Studirn  (Wurzburg.  1874); 
C.  Rinaudo,  Leggidei  Visigote,  studio  (Turin,  1878);  and  K.  Zeumer, 
"  Gcschichte  der  westgottschcn  Geactaecbung  '  in  the  Ntuet  Arckw 
derCe$»Utfh^fik«tl6ndttaidi$<ktikiatikit^  See  also  the  article 
on  TsnODORK. 

Gothic  Language. — Our  knowledge  of  the  Gothic  lanc^ua^P 
is  derived  almost  entirely  from  the  fragments  of  a  translation 
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of  ihc  Bil)!t:  which  is  bch'cvcd  to  have  been  made  by  the  Arian 
bis.'njf)  Wuilila  or  Ulfilas  (ti.  383)  for  the  Goths  who  dwelt  on 
the  liiwcr  D.mutx'.  Ihc  MSS.  which  have  come  down  to  us 
am!  which  date  from  the  [xtiikI  of  OslroRothic  rule  in  Italy 
(481;^ 5 5 5)  contain  t  he  Si  i  om!  I'|:i:^;lc  lo  the  Corinthians  romjiletc. 
together  with  more  or  less  considerable  fragments  of  the  four 
Gospeli  and  of  all  the  other  Pauline  Epistles.  The  only 
of  the  Old  Testament  arc  three  short  fragments  of  Ezm  and 
Nehemiah.  There  is  also  an  incomplete  commentary  (skurriiu  j 
OB  St  Join's  Go^el, »  fiasment  of «  calendar,  and  two  charters 
(fmn  Naples  uid  Anno,  tbe  Uttter  aow  loot)  which  cgouin 
some  Gothic  senteoces.  All  these  texts  are  written  in  a  qwcial 
character,  which  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Wulfila.  It 
is  based  chiefly  on  (he  uiuial  Greek  alphabet,  from  which 
indeed  mtt^l  of  the  lelterH  are  obviously  derived,  and  several 
orthographical  peculiarities,  e.)-.  the  use  of  ai  for  c  ami  ri  for  t 
reflect  the  Greek  pronunciation  of  the  period.  Other  letters, 
however,  have  been  la^cii  over  from  tiic  Runic  and  Latin 
alphabets.  Apart  from  the  texts  mentioned  above,  the  only 
remains  of  the  Gothic  language  are  the  proper  names  and 
OGcasiooal  words  which  occur  m  Gnek  and  Latin  writings, 
together  with  some  notes,  fnrimlfBg  the  Gothic  alphabet,  in  a 
Saithucg  MS.  oi  the  xoth  eentmy,  and  two  ahmt  inaoiptions 
on  a  torque  and  a  ipear-headt  diiciwwnd  st  Bnao  (Wauchia) 
and  Kovel  (Volhynia)  reflectively.   The  itself,  as 

might  be  expected  from  the  date  of  Wulfila's  translation,  is 
of  a  much  more  archaic  type  than  that  of  any  other  Teutot.ic 
writings  which  wc  [)oss«^ss,  except  a  few  of  the  earliest  Northern 
inscriptions.  This  may  be  seen,  e.g.  in  the  better  preservation 
of  final  and  unaccented  syllables  and  in  the  retention  of  the  dual 
and  the  middle  (passive)  voice  in  verbs.  It  would  be  qtiite 
erroneous,  however,  to  regard  the  Gothic  fragments  as  represent- 
ing •  type  of  language  common  to  all  I'eutonic  nations  in  the 
4th  eentmy.  Indeed  the  distinctive  duncteriatica  of  tlie 
lMlpieyni>iwty«iihiid,n«dtheieh  good  HMBB  far  heBewng 
thftt  ft  differed  coneidenbJy  tarn  the  vnrfciua  anrtheni  and 
western  fauiguages,  whereas  the  diirereneca  among  the  htter 
at  this  time  were  probably  comparatively  slight  (see  Tevtonic 
LANCt;AOBS).  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  supposed  thai 
the  language  of  the  Goths  stood  quite  i.solatcd,  I'rocopius 
(Vand.  i.  1)  states  distinctly  that  the  (iothic  language  was 
s|H)ken  not  only  by  the  Ostrogoths  and  Vi.sigoths  but  also  by  the 
Vandalsand  the  Gepidae;andin  the  former  case  there  issutlicient 
evidence,  chiefly  from  pro|>er  names,  to  prove  that  his  stau  n-,<  tit 
is  not  far  from  the  truth.  With  regard  to  the  Gepidac  we  have 
Icae  information;  but  since  the  Goths,  according  to  Jordanes 
(cap.  17),  believed  then  to  Jtave  been  ociginaily  a  branch  of 
their  own  nation.  It  is  hIgUy  probable  that  the  two  languages 
were  at  least  closely  rchited.  Praoophia  eheiriiett  (Vamd.  i. 
3;  Goth.  i.  t,  iii.  })  speaks  of  the  Rugii,  Sciri  and  Alant  as 
Gothic  nations.  The  f.ut  that  the  two  former  Wi-rc  :.;>runj; 
from  the  north-east  of  ticriuany  renders  it  probable  that  they 
had  Gothic  aflinities.  while  the  -Alani,  though  non-Teutonic 
in  origin,  may  have  become  gothictzed  in  the  course  of  the 
migration  pcrio  i  ^oit a  niuJcrii  writers  have  included  in  the 
same  cl.uis  the  liurgundiarts,  a  nation  which  had  apparently 
come  from  the  basin  of  the  Oder,  but  the  evidence  at  our  disposal 
00  the  whole  hardly  justifies  the  supposition  that  their  language 
retained  a  dose  affinity  with  Gothic. 

tbe  4th  and  $tli  centniica  the  Gothic  language— using 
the  terra  in  its  widcat  aenee— must  have  spread  over  tbe  greater 
(virt  of  Europe  together  with  the  north  coast  of  Africa.  It 
di.sap[»earcd,  however,  with  surprising  rapidity.  There  is  no 
eviiliiuc  lor  its  >ur\i\al  iu  Il.dy  or  Africa  after  the  fall  of  ilic 
Ostrufjothic  and  \  a  tidal  kitigtlonis,  while  in  Spain  it  is  douinlul 
whether  the  \'i>igoths  retained  their  language  until  the  .Arabic 
conquest.  In  central  Europe  it  may  have  lingered  somewhat 
longer  in  view  of  the  evidiiue  of  the  Salzburg  MS.  mcntionc<l 
above.  Possibly  the  information  there  pven  w.is  derived  from 
aoutliem  Hungary  or  Transylvania  w  here  rem.ains  of  the  Gepidae 
wen  to  be  found  shortly  before  the  Magyar  invasion  (£89). 
Atoor^ng  U»  Wakiiidut  Stnbn  (d»  JM.  Betks.  cap.  7)  abo 


Gothic  was  slill  used  in  h:s  time  (the  9th  century)  in  some 
churches  in  the  rcKion  of  the  lower  Danube.  Thenceforth  the 
language  seems  to  have  survived  only  .imong  the  l.oths  [Guli 
Telraxiltte)  of  the  Crimea,  who  are  mentioned  for  the  last  time 
by  Ogicr  Ghiskiin  de  Uusbecq,  an  imperial  envoy  at  Constanti- 
nople about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century.  He  collected  a 
number  of  words  and  phrases  in  use  among  them  which  show 
clearly  that  their  language,  though  not  unaffected  by  Iranian 
influence,  was  still  essentially  a  form  of  Gothic. 

Sec  1 1.  C.  von  der  GaJx-lentz  and  J.  Locbc,  Ulfilas  (AttenlNirg  and 
l.cMpiig,  1830-1846):  E.  Bernhardt,  Vuifita  oder  die  gotischt  Bibtl 
(Halle,  1875).  For  other  works  on  theGoihicbnguagcscc  J.  WriKht, 
A  Primer  of  the  Gothic  Lantuate  (Oxford,  ittoa),  p.  la^  fT  To  the 
Tcfcrcflccs  there  given  should  be  added:  C.  C.  Uhlenbcck,  Etymo- 
UttischesWdrUrbuch  d.j!o*..S'6r(KA^(.'Kmstordam,2ndcd.iy)l);F.KIu«, 
"  (■tes<  hichte  d.  got.  Spniche  "  in  H.  Paul's  Grundrisi  d.  gtrm.  Phu^ 
lofu  (jnd  ed.,  vol.  i  .  StrassburR,  1897);  W.  S(reitl»crK,  Golisrhes 
IJfmrnUirbuch  (Hfiilt  Itx  ti;.  18^71;  Th.  von  GrienlxTKer,  BeiUniM  ttur 
Otxhichtt  d.  deulschcn  Sprache  ».  LtSeratur,  xxi.  185  ff.;  L.  F.  A. 
Wimmcr,  Die  Runenschrift  (Berlin,  1887),  p.  61  ff,;  G.  Stephens, 
Handbook  to  the  Runic  Idonumtnls  (London,  1884),  p.  203;  F.  Wrede, 
Vber  die  Sprat  he  der  Wandaien  (StiaasbuiY,  iSw).  rof  fMrthcr 
references  see  K.  Zeuss,  Die  Deutsekett,  pw  432  f.  (wheee  oarBer  erfefk 
ences  to  tbe  Crimean  Goths  arc  also  given) ;  F.  Kluge^  s#.  tUn  p-  S>S 
ff.;  and  O.  Bremer,  ib.  voL  iii.,  p.  833.  uL ML C.J 

OOTLAIID,  an  islaod  in  the  Baltic  Sea  belonging  to  Sweden, 
lying  between  57'  end  58°  N.,  and  having  a  length  from  S.  S.W. 

to  N.N.E.  of  75  m.,  a  breadth  not  exceeding  30  m.,  anJ  an  area 
of  1142  sq.  m.  The  nearest  point  on  the  mainland  is  =,0  ni. 
frriii:  the  westernmost  iK)inl  of  the  isl.ind.  With  the  i^hiini 
Faro,  off  the  northern  extremity,  tlie  Karl>.c)e,  ofT  the  west  coast, 
and  Gotska  Sando.  25  m.  N.  b^'  E.,  Gotland  forms  the  admini- 
strative district  (Ian)  of  Gotland.  The  island  is  a  level  plateau 
of  Sii-jrian  limestone,  rising  gently  eastward,  of  an  average 
height  of  Ho  to  100  ft.,  with  steep  coasts  fringed  with  tapering, 
free-standing  columns  of  limestone  (raitkar).  A  few  low  isolated 
hills  rise  inland.  The  climate  is  tempeatCi  and  the  soil,  although 
in  parts  dry  and  sterile,  is  mostly  fertOe.  Focinerjnanhy  noon 
have  been  iaifely  dtaincd  and  cnltivatfld.  There  an  octensive 
sandHlunee  in  the  north.  As  usual  ia  a  limestone  famation, 
some  of  the  streams  have  their  courses  partly  below  the anrfaoe, 
and  caverns  are  m>t  infreriucnt.  Less  than  half  the  total  area 
is  under  forest,  thi:  e.\!e!it  of  which  was  l(irni<  rly  much  pie. iter. 
Harley,  rye,  wheal  ami  oats  are  grown,  opci  i.illy  i  he  lirst,  which 
is  exlKjrtcM.!  lo  the  bres'. cries  on  the  m-iiriliiii'l.  The  SUgar-bect 
is  also  produced  and  exported,  and  there  arc  beet-sugar  works 
on  the  island.  Sheep  and  cattle  are  kept;  there  is  a  government 
sheep  farm  at  Roma,  and  the  cattle  may  be  noted  as  lielonging 
principally  to  aa  old  native  breed,  yellow  and  horned.  Some 
limo-buming,  oeiiieiit>nakiqg  and  tea'dahing  are  carried  on. 
The  capital  of  the  iehiidliVbbgr,  on  the  west  coaat.  Theteare 
overSonbof nflwayi.  LbuamafkmBViUiyNXtoTincstide 
and  S.  to  Hofdhem,  with  branches  from  Bonn  to  Klintehamn, 
a  sm.dl  wateriitg  place  on  the  west  coalt,  and  lO  Slilehamn  on 
the  cast.  E.vcepting  along  the  coast  the  island  has  uu  scenic 
attraction,  but  it  isof  the  highest  archaeological  interest.  Nearly 
every  village  has  its  ruined  church,  and  others  occur  where  no 
villages  remain.  The  shrunken  walle<l  tow  n  of  \  i^by  was  one 
of  the  richest  commercial  centres  of  the  bakic  from  the  11th  to 
the  14th  century,  and  its  prosperity  was  shared  by  tbe  whole 
island.  It  retains  ten  churches  besides  tbe  cathedral.  The 
massive  towers  of  the  village  churches  are  often  detached,  and 
doubtlesa  eerved  puipoeea  of  defence.  The  churdica  of  Roma, 
Hemse,  with  remarkable  nnral  paintinip,  Othen  and  Lirfao 
may  be  specially  noted.  Some  contain  fine  stained  glass,  aa  at 
Dalhem  near  Visby.  The  natives  of  Gotland  speak  a  dialect 
di>tinguished  from  that  of  any  part  of  the  Swedish  auhilaiid. 

ro[i.  ui  iiH  !iooo)  sj,7Sr. 

(  •oiland  was  subject  to  .Sweden  before  Soo,  and  in  lojo  was 
chri>ti.inizcci  by  St  Olaf,  king  of  Norway,  when  returning  from 
hi--  exile  at  Kiev.  He  dcdicatc<l  the  first  church  in  the  island  to 
St  i'eier  at  Visby,  .At  that  time  Visby  had  long  been  one  of 
the  most  important  trading  towns  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  chief 
distributing  centre  of  the  oriental  coaneree  which  came  to 
Eoiape  aloog  the  riven  of  Rniaia.  In  the  eady  yean  of  the 
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HanseaUc  League,  or  about  Ute  laiddle  of  the  xjth  century, 
h  became  the  dilef  depAt  for  the  pfodnce  of  Uie  CMten  Baltic 
countries,  including,  in  a  commercial  sense,  its  daughter  colony 
(nth  century  or  earlier)  of  Novgorod  the  Great.  Although 
Visby  was  an  indcpcntlent  member  of  the  llanscatic  League, 
the  influence  of  Lubcck  was  paramount  in  the  city,  and  half 
its  governing  body  were  men  of  Cicrm.in  descent.  ImiLtii, 
Bjdrkander  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  city  was  a  German 
(Hanseatic)  foundation,  dating  principally  from  the  middle 
of  the  1 2th  century.  However  that  may  be,  the  importance  of 
\'isby  in  the  aea  trade  of  the  North  is  conclusively  attested  by 
the  iamoua  code  of  maritime  law  which  beam  iU  name.  This 
IFctontM  dU  i§  KMpkH*  m  it  Sddfpm  trnoH  hMm  to 
Yhh  eealaw  wUdi  the  merchants  and  seamen  have  made 
at  Vbbjr*^  was  a  compibtion  based  upon  the  Liibeck  code, 
the  OUron  code  and  the  Amsterdam  code,  anr!  waK  f.r';t  printed 
in  Ixiw  German  in  1505,  but  in  alJ  probability  imii  its  origin  a>>o«t 
1:40.  or  not  much  later  (see  Sua  L.\ws).  Hy  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century  the  reputation  of  the  wealth  of  the  city  was  so 
great  that,  according  to  an  old  ballad,  "  the  Gotlanders  weighed 
out  gold  with  stone  weights  and  played  with  the  choicest  jewels. 
The  swnne  ate  out  of  silver  troughs,  and  the  women  spun  with 
distaffs  of  gold."  This  fabled  wealth  was  too  strong  a  temptation 
for  the  energetic  VaMemar  Atterda;  of  Denmarli.  In  1361  he 
invaded  the  ialand,  routed  the  defenders  of  Visby  under  the 
dty  walb  (a  nonolithic  cmaa  marka  the  burial-place  of  the 
idandera  who  fell)  and  plundered  the  dty.  From  this  blow 
ft  never  recovered,  its  decay  being,  however,  materially  helped 
by  the  fact  that  for  the  greater  part  of  the  ne.xt  150  years  it  was 
the  stronghold  of  successive  freebooters  or  sea-rovers — first, 
of  the  Hanseatic  privateers  r.illni  \'italicnbrodre  or  \  iktualien- 
briidcr,  who  made  it  their  stronghold  during  the  last  eight 
years  of  the  14th  century;  then  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  whose 
Grand  Master  drove  out  the  "  Victuals  Brothers,"  and  kept  the 
island  until  it  was  rc<icemed  by  Queen  Margaret.  There  too 
Erilt  XUL  (the  Pomeranian),  after  being  driven  out  of  Denmark 
bjr  Ut  own  aubject^  eitabtUMd  Unidf  in  Y437,  and  for  a 
doata  yean  wagad  pfnqr  i^on  Owm  aod  Swadaa  afin.  After 
Um  came  Olaf  and  Ivar  Tbott,  two  Daniih  lordt,  who  down  to 
the  year  1487  terrorixed  the  seas  from  their  pirates'  stronghold 
of  Visby.  Lastly,  the  Danish  admiral  Sdrcn  Norrby,  the  last 
supporter  of  Christian  I.  of  Denmark,  when  his  master's  cause 
was  lost,  waged  a  guerrilla  war  ujion  the  Danish  merchant  ships 
and  others  from  the  same  convenient  base.  Hut  this  led  to  an 
expedition  by  the  men  of  Ltibeck,  who  partly  destroyed  Vi.sby 
in  1523-  By  the  peace  of  Stettin  (1570)  Gotland  was  confirmed 
to  the  Danish  crown,  to  which  it  had  been  given  by  Queen 
Margaret.  But  at  the  peace  of  Briimsebro  in  1645  it  was  at  length 
mtOKd  to  Swedent  to  which  it  hat  ainoe  belonged^  except  lor 
the  thvee  yean  i6|fr-i(l79^  when  ft  waa  Cordbly  occnpied  by  the 
Dann^  aada  Hewweckaln  igoB,whrn<li»HtwiianB  landed  a  force. 

The  eztierae  wealth  of  the  Gotlandera  naturally  fostered  a 
spirit  of  independence,  and  their  rclaliuiis  with  Sweden  were 
curious.  'I'he  island  at  one  period  paid  ais  annual  tribute  of 
Do  marks,  of  silver  to  Sweden,  but  it  was  clearly  recognized  that 
it  was  paid  by  the  di-sirc  of  the  flotlaiidcrs,  and  not  enforced 
by  Sweden.  The  pope  rccogni/.ed  their  independence,  and  it 
waa  by  their  own  free  will  that  they  came  under  the  spiritual 
charge  of  the  bishop  of  Link()ping.  Their  local  government  was 
republican  in  form,  and  a  popular  assembly  is  indicated  in  the 
written  GtOtmd  Lav/,  which  dates  not  later  than  the  middle  of 
the  13th  oenttny.  Sweden  bad  no  lighta  of  objection  to  tlie 
meamm  adopted  by  tUs  body,  and  there  waa  no  Swedish 
judge  or  other  official  in  the  idand.  Viaby  had  a  ^stem  of 
government  and  rights  independent  of,  and  in  some  measure 
opposed  to,  that  of  the  rest  of  the  island.  It  seems  clear  that 
there  were  at  one  time  two  separate  corporations,  for  the  native 
Gotlanders  and  the  foreign  traders  respectively,  and  thai 
these  were  subsequently  fused.  The  rights  and  status  of  native 
Gotlanders  were  not  enjoyed  by  foreigners  .as  a  whole — even 
intermarriage  waa  illegal — but  Germans,  on  account  of  their 
conmurdal  pcMmincnce  fai  the  Mand,  were  MC^pted> 


Sec  C.  H.  Bergman,  Gtlkmds  geogn/i  txh  hiitoria  (Stockholm, 
1898)  and  GoOdniska  tkiUriltgar  och  mtnnen  (Vinby,  1902);  A.  T. 
Snobohm.  GoUands  land  ork  folk  (Visby,  1897  ct  stq  );  W.  Molr-r, 
Bidrag  till  en  Gotldndsk  InUiagrafi  (Stockholm,  i>^<)o);  Han.,  Hilje- 
brand,  Visby  ach  dess  Minnesmdrken  (Stockholm,  1S92  ct  scq.); 
K  BjArkander,  Till  Vitby  Stad$  AeUsIa  Hisloria  (1898),  where  mo«t 
of  the  literature  dealing  with  the  subject  is  menlioacd:  but  some  of 
the  author's  argumentsrnniieciitiGiaB.  For  local  gmenHnent  and 
mhts  see  K.  Hceel,  SU&r  mS  &Um  «R  UUhUSr  <beok  ill  ch. 
111.,  Lcipsig,  l9s|i}- 

a  group  of  idands 

belonging  to  Japan,  lyfaf  west  of  Kiushiu,  in  33°  N.,  120°  K. 
The  southern  of  the  twoprlndpal  islands.  Fukae-shima,  measures 
17  m.  by  i.}5;  the  northern,  Nakaori-shima,  measures  m.  by 
"J.  These  islands  lie  almost  in  thc<lircct  route  of  steamers  plying 
between  Kagasak:  Li:id  !5haii^;li.ii.  and  arc  distant  some  50  ni.  from 
Nag.isaki.  Some  dome-shaped  hills  command  the  old  castle- 
town  of  Fukac.  The  islands  arc  highly  cultivated;  deer  and 
other  game  abound,  and  trout  are  plentiful  in  the  monntatn 
streams.    A  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Christians. 

OOrrER.  FRIBDaiCH  WILIUHJI  (174^1797)*  Gcnaaa  poet 
and  dramalilt,  wta  bom  ontliejnl  of  September  1740^  at  GMba. 
After  the  completion  of  Ua  naivenf^  career  at  GOttingen,  he 
was  appdnted  second  dtrector  of  the  ArcMve  of  his  native  town, 
and  subsequently  went  to  Wetzlar,  the  seat  of  the  imperial  law 
courts,  as  secretary  to  the  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  legation.  In 
1768  he  returned  to  Goiha  as  tutor  to  two  young  noblemen,  and 
here,  together  with  II.  C.  Boie,  he  founded  the  famous  Gollin^er 
M uscnalmancich.  In  1770  he  was  once  more  in  Wetzlar,  where 
he  belonged  to  Goethe's  circle  of  acquaintances.  Four  yean 
later  he  took  up  his  permanent  abode  in  Gotha,  where  he  died  on 
the  iSth  of  March  1797.  Gotter  was  the  chief  representative  of 
French  taste  in  the  German  literary  life  Of  U  time.  His  own 
poetry  is  elegant  and  poliahed,  and  in  great  neanze  free  from  the 
tiiyialitiea  of  the  Anacreontic  lyric  of  the  eailter  generation  ol 
imitators  of  French  literature;  but  he  was  lacking  in  the  imagin- 
ative depth  that  characterizes  the  German  poetic  temperament. 
His  plays,  of  which  Mimpc  (1774),  an  adaptation  in  admirable 
blank  verse  of  the  tranedies  of  MafTci  and  Voltaire,  and  Medea 
(1775),  a  mciodramc,  arc  best  known,  were  mostly  based  on 
French  originals  and  had  considerable  influence  in  counteracting 
the  formlessness  and  irregularity  of  the  Sturm  und  Drang  drama. 

Cotter's  collcrted  Geduhle  appeared  in  2  vols,  in  1787  and  1788; 
a  third  volume  (iHn^j  mntains  his  Liltranscher  .S'aiklass.  Sec  U. 
I.itrmann,  SchruJi-r  und  (inllfr  (1HH7),  ae.d  K.  SchU>s.Ncr,  F,  \V. 
CoHcr,  sesn  l.fbfr:  ui\ii  jr.rjc  Werke  (1S94). 

GOTTFRIED  VON  STRASSBURG,  one  of  the  chief  German 
poets  of  the  middle  ages.  The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death 
arc  alike  unknown,  but  he  was  t  he  contemporary  of  Hartmann 
von  Auc,  Wolfram  von  llschenbach  and  Walthcr  von  dCT 
Vogclweide^  and  hia  epic  Tritta»  waa  written  about  the  year 
i3to.  Ill  aB  probability  be  did  not  bdong  to  the  nofaOity,  aa 
he  is  entitled  Ueisltr,  nam  Ifarr,  by  his  contemporaricai  hia 
poem — the  only  work  that  can  with  any  certainty  be  attributed 
to  him — bears  witness  to  a  learned  education.  The  story  of 
Trhlan  had  been  evolved  from  its  shadowy  Celtic  origins  by  the 
French  trouvirrs  of  the  early  i^th  century,  and  had  already 
found  its  way  into  Germany  before  the  close  of  that  century, 
in  the  crude,  unpolished  version  of  Eilhart  von  Obergc.  It 
was  (k>tt fried,  however,  who  gave  it  its  final  form.  His  version 
is  ba.sfd  not  on  that  of  Chr6ticn  de  Troyes,  but  on  that  «)f  a 
Irouvtre  Thomas,  who  seems  to  have  been  more  popular  with 
contemporaries.  A  comparison  of  the  German  epic  with  the 
French  original  is,  however,  inqioarible^  aa  Cfar6tien'a  Jritfaw 
is  antirBly  Int,  and  of  lliomas's  only  a  few  fngBMta  ha'W  com 
down  to  oi.  Thcatoiycentresin  the  fatal  voyage  irtdATttMMB, 
a  Tusial  to  the  court  of  his  uncle  King  Markc  of  Kumewal 
(Cornwall,  makes  to  Ire'.im!  t.)  brinK  back  I.S..1  le  a:,  thi-  king's 
bride.  On  the  return  vi>\:i>,'e  IrLslan  .md  Isoltle  iJunk  by 
171  i-- lake  a  love  potion,  wlu\  h  binds  them  irrevocably  to  each  other, 
rile  epic  resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  love  intrigues  in  which 
the  (wii  Invcrs  ingeniously  outwit  the  trusting  king.  They  are 
ultimately  discovered,  and  Tristan  flees  to  Normandy  where 
he  mantica  another  Isolde— "  laoUe  with  the  white  handa 
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without  being  able  to  forget  the  iilond  Isolde  of  Ireland.  At  this 
point  Gottfried'*  mnatfve  bnalts  of  and  to  learn  the  doie 
of  the  itoiy  «e  have  to  tum  to  two  mioer  poets  of  the  time, 
Ulrich  voo  Tttihciin  and  Hetnricb  vm  Ftaiberg— the  latter 
nuch  the  superior — who  have  supplied  the  conclusion.  After 
further  love  adventures  Tristan  is  fatally  wounded  by  a  poisoned 
spear  in  Xormauiiy;  the  "  blond  I-sohlc,"  a.s  ihc  only  pi^^rso" 
who  has  power  to  cure  hiin.  is  sununoncci  from  Cornuull.  The 
ship  that  brings  her  is  '.o  boar  a  white  sail  if  she  is  on  board, 
a  black  one  if  not.  Tristan's  wife,  however,  deceives  him, 
announcing  that  the  sail  is  black,  and  when  Isolde  arrives, 
she  finds  her  lover  dead.  Mailie  at  Ust  learns  the  truth  concern- 
ing the  iuvc  potion,  and  has  the  two  hmrshurkd  tide  bgr  side 
in  KurnewaL 

It  is  difficult  t»  tum  an  eitimat*  of  Gottfrhdli  indspendence 
of  Us  Fiendi  sotmei  but  keeens  dear  that  he  toQowed  doaely 
the  aarrativo  of  events  he  finiad  hi  Tbonias.  He  has,  however, 
hitfoduoed  into  the  story  an  astounding  fineness  of  psychological 
motive,  which,  to  judge  from  a  general  comparison  of  the 
Arthurian  epic  in  both  land.s,  is  German  rather  than  French; 
he  has  spiritualized  and  deepe-ned  the  narrative;  he  has,  above 
all,  depicted  «l'h  .1  VLinily  ;uid  iiis)};hl.  unusual  in  medieval 
literature,  the  ellects  of  an  overiK)wcring  passion.  Yet,  glowing 
and  seductive  as  Gottfried's  love-scenes  are,  they  are  never 
for  a  moment  disfigured  by  frivolous  hints  or  innuendo;  the 
tragedy  is  unrolled  with  an  earnestness  that  admits  of  no  touch 
of  Minnir,  and  alao^  it  may  be  added,  with  a  freedom  from 
moraliiing  which  waa  easier  In  attohi  in  the  13th  than  in  later 
centvriea.  Theraaateryofatjdeisnokasoonapicaona.  Gottfried 
had  learned  his  best  lessons  from  Hartmami  von  Ave,  but  he 
was  a  more  originiU  and  daring  artificer  of  rhymes  and  rhythms 
than  that  master;  he  delightc*!  in  the  sheer  music  of  words, 
and  indulged  in  anlilheses  and  allegorii  :il  conceits  to  an  extent 
that  proved  fatal  to  his  imitators.    As  far  as  beauty  of  expression 

is  com  erned,  Gottfried's  TWilsn  is  the  nastetpieceot  the  German 

court  epic. 

Gottfried's  rriitaMhssheen  frequently  edited:  t>y  H.  F.  Massman 

(l.ei|uiK,  t!^43);  by  R.  Bech*tein  (3  vols.,  3rd  ed.,  I.eio/in,  iM'>c>- 
1891);  by  \V.  Golther  {2  vol?.,  StuttR.irt,  iK8<));  by  K.  .Marold 
(1906).  Tranjilatinnsi  into  nxxlern  Lk-mian  l>ave  been  made  by  H. 
Kurt  (Stutlfiart,  1H44):  by  K.  Simrock  (Leipzig,  ISSS):  and,  Ix^t 
of  all.  by  \V.  Hertz  iSiuti(t.irt,  1K77).  There  is  also  an  abbreviated 
Kn>:li>h  lran-<lation  liy  Jeviie  I.,  \Ve«t<in  (l.on<l()n.  1899).  The 
continuatiiin  <^  ITrich  von  Tiirheim  will  Ik-  diund  in  M  ivtman's 
edition;  th.it  l>y  Heinrich  vnn  Kr<  il>tTv:  ha>.  tui  n  pur.it cly  edited 
by  R.  Bochstein  (I.eip/iv:.  IS;;'  So  .iNn  R.  Ili  iii/c1,  "  (  .ifttfrii-^s 
von  Strassburg  Tristan  und  seine  Quelle  "  in  the  Zeil.  jxir  deul.  Alt. 
xiv.  (iMo).  pp.  17a  ff.:  W.  Gulther,  Pie  Sate  von  Trtstan  und 
tsMe  (Munich,  IM7):  F.  Piquet,  L'Ori[inaIile  df  Gottfrifd  dt 
Strdshtiurf  dans  son  p-otme  de  Tristan  ft  Isolde  (Lillr,  11*05).  K. 
Imniermann  iq.v.)  has  written  an  epic  of  Tristtin  und  Isoidf  (1S40I. 
R.  \\'atriv.-r  ;i;.r.)  a  musical  drama  11865).  Cp.  R.  Bixihstcin,  TrisUin 
und  liMt  in  drt  deuUthen  Dickiunt  dtr  Xeuuit  (l^ipiig,  1877). 

GOTTINOBN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Hanover,  pleasantly  situated  at  the  west  foot  of  the  Ilainberg 
(laoo  ft.),  in  tlie  broad  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Leine,  67  m*  S. 
from  Hanover,  on  the  nihray  to  Onsel.  Pop.  (1875)  17,057, 
(1005)  34<030-  It  is  traversed  by  the  Leine  canal,  which  separates 
the  .Mtstadt  from  the  Neustadt  and  from  Masch,  and  is  surrounded 
!n  r.imp-if -..  which  arc  planted  with  lime-trees  and  form  an 
agreeali.e  promenade.  The  s;  reels  in  the  older  p.an  of  the  town 
are  lor  the  most  part  crooked  .ind  narrow,  but  the  newer  portions 
are  sjviciously  and  regularly  built.  .\])arl  from  the  Trotesiant 
churches  of  St  John,  with  twin  towers,  aiui  of  St  James,  with  a 
high  towxr  (}Qo  ft.),  llic  medieval  town  hall,  buUi  in  the  14th 
centur>-  and  restored  in  tSSo,  and  the  numerous  university 
buildings,  GMtingen  posseisn  few  structures  of  any  public 
importance.  There  are  several  thriving  industries,  including, 
besides  the  varionsbcaaches  of  the  pnUbhing  trade,  the  oaanu- 
facture  ot  doth  and  woollens  and  of  mathematical  and  other 
scieotific  instruments. 

Th*  university,  the  famous  Georgia  .Xugusta.  tomded  by 
GtH>rRe  11  in  i :  54  .md  op>  r.c '.  in  17^17.  rapidly  attained  a  leading 
position,  and  in  iS^j  its  students  numt>ered  154;.  PoUtical 


plicated, lowered  the attsadaace  to 860 in  1B34.  Theeipulaian 
in  1857  ef  the  Iuhms  aevei^  prafenore— IN*  CMlnfer  SUbeii— 
vis.  the  Qctmanist,  WIDiBim  Eduard  Albrechl  (1800-1876); 
the  historian,  TUedridi  Christoph  Dahlmann  (1785-1860); 
the  orientalist,  Georg  Heinrich  .\tigust  Ewald  (1S05-1S75I; 
the  historian,  Georg  Gottfried  Gervinus  {1805-1875);  the 
piiy.ticist,  Wilhclm  Ivduard  Weber  ('t8o4-iHgi ) ;  and  the  philo- 
logists, the  brothers  Jacob  Ludwig  Karl  Grimm  (1785-1865), 
un  l  W  :liielni  Karl  Grimm  (1786-1859), —  for  protesting  against 
the  revocation  by  King  Ernest  Atigustus  of  Hanover  of  the 
liberal  constitution  of  1833,  further  reduced  the  pr(»perity  of 
the  university.  The  events  of  1848,  on  the  other  lumd,  told 
somewhat  in  its  favour;  and,  since  the  annexation  of  Hsaover  in 
1S66,  ithasbecncareftdlyfbatoKdby  thePrHHiaaiavcnuneiit. 
In  1903  fto  teaching  staff  nnmbeted  »s  and  its  stttdentt  tsap. 
The  main  niAnnity  building  lies  on  the  Wllhefaosplats,  and, 
adjoining,  is  the  famous  library  of  500,000  vols,  and  5300  MSS., 
the  richest  collection  of  modern  literature  in  Germany.  There 
is  a  good  chemical  laboratory  as  well  as  adecjuate  zoological, 
ethnographical  and  niineralogical  collections,  the  most  remark- 
able beinp  Blumenbach's  famous  collection  of  skulls  in  the 
anatomical  institute.  There  arc  also  a  ccicLnatcJ  uitscrvalory, 
long  under  the  direction  of  Wilhclm  Klinkcrfues  (i83;-i8&4), 
a  botanical  garden,  an  agricultural  institute  and  various  hospitals, 
all  connected  with  the  university.  Of  the  scientific  societies 
the  most  noted  is  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  {Kdniglicke 
SautUU  der  IKsMcmehq/toi)  fouaded  by  Albeecbt  von  Haller, 
which  is  divided  into  three  dssses,  the  plyslcal,  the  Mathematical 
and  the  hiitoriGaliiliBidngidd.  It  numbers  about  80  members 
and  publishes  the  weO-known  GdUingische  gekkrU  Auseigen. 
There  are  monuments  in  the  town  to  the  mathematicians  K.  F. 
Gauss  and  \\.  E.  Weber,  and  also  to  the  poet  G.  .\.  BUrger. 

The  earliest  mention  of  a  village  of  Goding  or  CiulinKi  occurs 
in  <l(Kuments  of  .about  050  .\.d.  The  place  received  municipal 
rights  from  the  German  king  Otto  about  ijio,  and  from 
J  jS6  to  1463  it  W.1S  the  seat  of  the  princely  house  of  Brtinswick- 
Gdttingen.  During  the  14th  century  it  held  a  high  place  among 
the  towns  of  the  Han.scatic  League.  In  1531  it  joined  the 
Reformation  movement,  and  in  the  following  century  it  suffered 
consideEBbly  In  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  being  tahen  by  "Tilly 
in  i6a6,  after  a  siege  of  2$  days,  and  recaptured  by  the 
Saxons  in  1632.  .After  a  century  of  decay,  it  was  anew  brought 
into  importance  by  the  establi^ment  of  its  university;  and  a 
marked  increase  in  its  industrial  and  commercial  prosperity 
has  again  taken  place  in  rcceiit  >ears.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
iSth  century  (li.-tin^jrn  w.i,  -hi  centre  of  a  society  of  young 
poets  of  t  he  Sturm  und  Drang  period  of  German  literature,  known 
as  the  Gsmntiir  IXMirhimt  or  A^oiMiHid  ^  GsuiAint: 

Litcr.ilure). 

S<.-e  FreusdorlT,  Giillingcn  in  Vcrrangenheil  und  Cex.(n'j!arl  (Gcittin- 
gen,  l!s87):  the  L'rkuiuUnbuch  der  Stadt  GiMingen,  edited  by  G. 
^hmidt,  A.  HaaaetMatt  and  G.  KAstocr:  Unger,  GAIMiifm  tmd  die 
Georna  AwuOa  (1861):  and  GMtiMir  Pnimm*  (Gotba.  1873): 
and  O.  Mejer,  KwUwuuduOaUki  BUitr  mu  GtUb^  (r88»)- 

OdmiM,  CABL  wnanji  (x793-t869),  German  dasrical 
scholar,  was  ban  nt  Jean  on  the  19th  of  January  1793. 
He  studied  at  the  umvenities  of  Jena  and  Berlin,  took  part 
in  the  war  against  France  in  1S14.  anil  I'nially  settled  down 
in  iSji  as  professor  at  the  univcrsii\  of  his  native  town,  where 
he  continued  to  reside  till  his  death  on  the  joth  of  January 
1S60.  In  his  early  \cnrs  GCittlinj;  devoted  himself  to  tlernian 
litcraiuro.  and  fiublishcd  f.vcj  works  on  the  .Nibelungen:  CUr  djs 
Gfsihichtiiike  iiw  SiMungcniitdc  (1814)  and  Sibdungcn  und 
Gibdintn  (1S17).  The  greater  part  of  his  Ufe,  however,  was 
devoted  to  the  study  of  classical  literature,  especially  the  elucida- 
tion e(  Creek  authors.  The  contcnu  of  his  GesammdU  A  bkand- 
fawgm  eso  iem  Uasmckm  AUtrUm  (1851-1863)  and  Oputeula 
Ataiemiu  (pnblislieditti809  after  Us  death)  suffioentlyindicate 
the  vmrisd  nabn  ef  kk  stwKes.  He  edited  the  Tix>^  (gram- 
matical mannal)  of  Theodoeitts  of  .\lcsandria  (1832),  .Aristotle's 
Poliliis  (1824).  and  Econcmiis  i  iS  ;o  and  Hcsiod  i  1.S31 ;  3rd  ed. 
by  J.  Flacb,  i2>;8i.    Meniion  may  also  be  made  of  bis  AUgemcine 
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miaUer  work,  wbkfa  was  tniulited  into  Engluh  (183 1)  «  the 
Btemenls  tf  Grt^  Atetn^ioH;  and  of  WtCcrmfmimiet  vitk 
Gtfcthe  (published  1880). 

Sec  memoirs  by  C.  Nippcrdcy,  his  coHcagne  at  Jena  (1869),  G. 
Lothholz  (Stargard.  18^6),  K.  Fischer  (nrcfacc  to  the  Opusctda 
AcadcmiM),  and  C.  Bursian  in  AUgemeine  atultthe  Biographit,  ix. 

GOTTSCHALK  (Godescalus,  Gottescale],  (c.  808-867?), 
German  theologian,  was  bom  near  Mainz,  and  was  devoted 
{tbhtiu)  from  baiaaty  bit  paitnta,— his  father  was  a  SaxiBn» 
Count  Bern,— to  the  monaaUc  life.  He  was  ttained  at  tl» 
monastery  of  Fulda,  then  under  the  abbot  Hrabanus  Maurus,  and 
became  the  friend  of  Walafnd  Strabo  and  Loup  of  Ferricrcs.  In 
June  Sjg,  aL  llie  synod  of  Mainz,  on  the  pri-tcxt  that  he  had  been 
unduly  tun-slraini.d  by  hLs  ablx)t,  he  sought  and  obtained  his 
liberty,  withdrew  tirst  to  C  orbie,  where  he  met  Ratramnus,  and 
then  to  the  monastery  of  ()ri>ais  in  ihc  diiteese  rtf  Soi.'5,'W>n s. 
There  he  studied  St  Augiisliite,  with  the  result  that  he  became  an 
enthusiastic  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predcitination,  in 
one  point  going  beyond  his  master — GotLschalk  believing  in  a 
predestination  to  condemnation  as  well  as  in  a  predestination  to 
salvation,  while  Augustine  had  dNMCUed  himsdf  with  the 
doctrine  of  preteritkm  as  aMnpleniiiHtaiy  to  the  doctrine  of  elec- 
tion. Between  835  and  840  GottsduIIc  was  ordained  pric&t, 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  bishop,  by  Rigbold,  chorepiseofiuol 
Retms.  Before  840,  deserting  his  monastery,  he  went  to  Italy, 
preached  there  his  doctrine  of  double  predestination,  and  entered 
into  relations  with  Nolting,  bishop  Wrooa,  and  Ebeiha.-d, 
count  of  Friuli.  Driven  from  Italy  through  the  influence  of 
Hrabantis  Maurus,  now  arehbishop  of  Mainz,  who  wrote  two 
violeiU  letters  to  Xoitiny  and  F/nerhard,  he  travelled  through 
Dalmatia,  Pannonia  and  Nohca,  but  continued  preaching  and 
writing.  In  October  848  he  presented  to  the  synod  at  Mainz  a 
piofcssioa  of  faith  and  a  refutation  of  the  ideas  expressed  by 
Hrabanus  Maunis  in  hit  letter  to  Notting.  He  was  convicted, 
however  of  bereqf,  beaten,  oblked  to  swear  that  he  wouU  never 
again  enter  the  territoiy  of  Loiib  the  Gemah,  and  handed  over 
to  Ilincmar,  archbishop  of  Reims,  who  sent  him  back  to  his 
maDastcry  at  Orbais.  The  next  year  at  a  provincial  council  at 
Quierzy,  presided  over  by  Charles  the  Bald,  he  attempted  to 
justify  his  ide.is.  but  wa.s  again  eondemncd  as  a  heretie  and 
disturber  of  the  puiilie  peace,  was  degr.ideil  from  the  priest hcxjd, 
whipped,  obliged  to  burn  his  declaration  of  faith,  and  shut  up  an 
the  monastery  of  Hatltviiliers.  There  Ilincmar  tried  again  to 
induce  him  to  retract.  Cottschalk  however  Continued  to  defend 
his  doarine,  writing  to  his  friends  and  to  tb*  MOtt  eminent  thco- 
kfiaiisof  Fnuweaad  Gcnaaoy.  A  peat  ooMtoveiqr  rcsulud. 
Frudeotiut,  btthop  of  Tiagrci*  Weoflo  of  Sens,  Rauammn  of 
CorUe,  Loup  of  Fetiibies  and  Floraa  of  Lyons  wrote  in  his 
fevour.  Hincmar  wrote  De  praeiestiiuUione  and  Dc  una  non 
trina  deitate  against  his  views,  but  gained  little  aid  from 
Johannes  Scolus  Lrigeiia,  whom  he  had  called  hi  as  an  authority. 
The  question  was  discussed  at  the  councils  of  Kiersy  (*5J;,  of 
Valence  (855)  and  of  Savonnicrcs  (S50).  Iinally  the  pope 
N'ieola.s  I.  look,  up  the  Case,  and  summoticd  ilincmar  to  the 
council  of  Metz  {60^).  Hincmar  either  could  not  or  would  not 
appear,  but  declared  that  Gottschalk  might  go  todefcnd  himself 
before  the  pope.  Nothing  came  of  this,  however,  and  when 
HInanar  katned  that  Gottsdislk  had  fallen  ill,  he  forbade  him 
theaaoamentsorliutislin  eonaecnted  0»ttnd  unless  he  would 
iccaDt.  This  Gottsdislk  tcAised  to  do.  He  died  on  the  sotb  of 
October  between  866  and  87a 

Gottschalk  was  a  vigorous  and  original  thinker,  but  also  of  a 
violent  temperament,  inca;  iMi  1  '  diseijiline  or  moderation  in 
his  ideas  as  in  his  conduct,  lit  n';us  les.<  an  innovator  th.an  a 
reactionary.  Of  his  many  works  we  have  only  the  two  pro- 
fessions of  faith  (cf.  MiKne,  Palrolo^ia  Liiiinii.  rxxi,  c.  3.^  7  et  scq.j, 
and  some  poems,  editeti  by  L.  Traube  in  M oiium<:iita  (ii-rnuinitic. 
kislorico:  Poetae  lafini  uav-i  C'arolini  (t.  iii.  707- 73S;.  Some 
fragments  of  his  theological  treatises  have  been  prescrveil  in  the 
writings  of  Hincmar,  Erigcna,  Ratramnus  and  Loup  of  Fcrrierrs. 

From  the  17th  centur)-,  when  the  Jansenists  exaltod  Gottschalk, 
much  has  been  written  on  him.  Mention  may  be  made  of  two 
leoent  studies,  P.  PScaifet,  "  Les  Diicusiions  suria  Kbend  au  temps 


dc  Gottschalk,  de  Raban  Maur.  d'Hiocmar,  et  dc  Jean  5kol,"  in 
CompUi  rendus  de  Vacad.  d*s  icienccs  moralet  el  poUiunui  (Paris, 
l8Q6);__and  \.  Freysti-dt,  Studien  zii  Gottsthalks  Leben  und 
Lehrei"  in  - '  i.  ■  ,'1  r , A     h.    \  schicktc  (ifei;".!,  vol.  xviii, 

GOrrSCHALL.  RUDOLF  VON  (1S23-1909),  Gerinan  man  of 
letters,  was  born  at  Brcslau  on  the  30th  of  Sqitember  the 
son  of  a  Prussian  artillery  officer.  He  received  iiis  eady  educa- 
tion at  the  gymnasia  in  Mainz  and  Coburg,  and  auhsequentlyat 
RastenburginEast  Prussia.  In  1841  he  entered  the  anivHalty 
of  KDnigsbetg  aa  a  studoit  of  law,  but,  in  consequence  of  his 
pronounced  liberal  opinions,  was  expelh-rl.  The  academic 
authorities  at  Breslau  and  Leipzig  were  no;  more  tolerant 
towarrJs  the  young  tire-eater,  am!  it  was  only  in  Berlin  that  he 
eventually  found  himself  itee  to  prosecute  his  studies.  During 
this  period!  of  unrest  he  issued  LUJcr  dcr  Cfscn-iiar!  (1S.J2)  and 
Zrnsurf!fu-htlinf,e  (iS-tj) — the  poetical  fruit.<i  of  his  political 
enihusi.ism  He  completed  liis  studies  in  Berlin,  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  j$tris  in  Konigsbcrg,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  there  the 
venia  kgendi.  His  political  views  again  stood  in  the  way,  and 
forsaking  thelcgal  career,  GottschaJl  now  devotediiiiaself  cntitdjr 
to  Uteratuto.  Be  met  with  immediate  sneccm^  and  V^^HnE  at 
dramaturge  In  K0ni|sberg  with  Dtr  BHmde  von  Mala  (1846)  and 
Lord  Byrm  tK  Itahm  (1847)  proceeded  to  Hamburg  whoehe 
occupied  a  similar  position.  In  1S53  he  married  Marie,  baroness 
von  Seherr-Thoss,  and  for  the  next  few  years  lived  in  SUesia. 
In  186.'  he  took  over  the  editorship  of  a  Poscn  newspaper,  but  in 
1864  removed  to  Leipzig.  Gotlschall  was  raised,  in  1877,  by  the 
Idng  of  I'russia  to  the  hereditary  nobility  with  the  prefix  "  von," 
ha\'i  iig  been  previously  made  a  GeJuimer  H  of  rat  by  the  grand  duke 
of  Weimar.  Down  to  1887  Gottschall  edited  the  Brockfiam'sche 
BidUer  fUr  lUUrariicfK  U nierkallung  and  the  monthly  periodical 
Unsere  Zeit.    He  died  at  Leipzig  on  the  list  of  March  1909. 

Gottschall's  prolific  literary  productions  cover  the  fields  of 
poetry,  novd-writing  and  Htenrjr  criticism.  Among  his  volumci 
of  lyric  poetry  arc  SfhuHopol  (1856),  Janus  (1873),  Bunte  BtfUm 
(1891).  Among  hi.s  epic^,  Carlo  Zcno  (1854),  Maja  (1864),  dealing 
with  an  episode  in  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  Miriim  \^'^lluil■- 
r««i'cJi  liRS?).  The  comedy  PiUund  Fox  (185'),  Ijrsi  produced 
on  the  stage  in  lireslau,  was  never  surp;issed  by  the  other  lighter 
pietcs  of  ihe  author,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Die  Wtll 
des  Schtfindels  and  Dcr  Spion  um  fClii-iiishcr^.  The  tragedies, 
Mascppa,  Caiharine  Howard,  Amy  Robsart  and  Der  Uotse  von 
Ver;edig,  were  very  successful;  and  the  historical  novels,  Im 
Banne  des  sckwarten  Adiers  (1875;  4th  cd.,  1884),  Die  Erbschaft. 
des  B/ato  (t88i),  DU  TvutUr  RubeKMs(ii^),  and  Verkummertt 
Entttmn  (1891),  enjoyed  a  high  dwin  of  popularity.  As  a 
ctitkaad  Ustoiianof  Htetatun  GotUdtan  hasam 
work.  His  DU  detdscke  NaHmuttUtntur  des  iq.  Jakrhundertt 
(iSss;  7th  ed.,  1901-1902),  and  Poetik  (1858;  6th  ed.,  1903) 
command  the  respect  01  all  bludenls  of  literature. 

Gottschall's  colkcted  Dramaltsche  Werke  appeared  in  12  voU.  in 
i8to  (znd  cd..  1884) ;  he  has  alio,  in  recent  yesn,  pubU«hed  many 
votomcs  of  collected  essays  and  cntldtnis.  See  hu  autobiography, 
Avtrntbur  Jugend  (1898). 

60TT8CHED.  JOHANN  CHRISTOPH  (i7oo-r7(S6),  German 

author  and  critic,  was  born  On  the  :nd  of  February  1700,  at 
Judithenkirch  near  KSnigsbcrg.the  son  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman. 
He  studied  philo.^ophy  and  historj'  at  the  university  of  his  native 
town,  but  immediately  on  taking  the  degree  of  \fiiiisler  in  1723, 
fled  to  Leipzig  in  order  to  ev:ide  impressment  in  the  Prussian 
militaiy  service.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  protection  of  J.  B. 
Mencke  (1674-1731),  who,  utider  the  name  of  "  Philander  von 
der  Linde,"  was  a  well-known  poet  and  also  president  of  the 
DevisckiibeHd*  pMiitekeGettlhek^  in  Ldp^  Of  this  soctoty 
Cottsrhcd  in»  elected  " Scatar"  infi,  and  io  the nmt  ytu 
reorganized  it  under  the  title  of  the  DMsdit  Gatttsek^  Is 
1 7  to  he  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  poetry,  and, 
in  1734,  ordinary  professor  of  lojric  and  metaphysics  in  the 
university.    He  died  at  Leipzig  on  the  uth  of  Dci  ember  1766. 

Gottschcd's  chief  work  was  his  T>rjr;<r/;  eincr  kritiscken 
Du  htkunst  ftir  die  Prulscken  (t730>,  the  llrsl  systematic  treatise 
in  German  on  the  art  of  poetry  from  the  standpoint  of  Boileau. 
ffis  Au^akrlkkt  XMhmtt  (17*8)  and  Ui  GruHtt^trng  iXnm 
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deulscJun  SprachkuHsHii^S)  were  of  importance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  German  style  and  the  purification  of  the  language. 
He  wrat*  Mvoal  plays,  of  which  Ikr  tierbende  Calo  (i  732),  an 
adaptation  ol  Ad^ton's  tragedy  and  a  French  play  on  the  bamc 
thmne,  twaa  long  popular  on  tlia  Mape.  In  Us  Daitieke  Sehim- 
HAm  (&  vob.,  1740-1745),  wMdi  oantaiMd  mainly  tnuulatJoitt 
from  the  French,  be  provided  the  German  atago  with  a  classical 
repertory,  and  his  biblioRraphy  of  the  German  drama,  ffdligcr 
Vorral  zur  Geschitklc  dcr  deutschen  dramalischcn  DklUkunsi 
(1757-1765),  is  slill  valuable.  He  was  also  the  editor  of  several 
journals  devoic<l  to  literary  criticism.  As  a  critic,  Goltschcil 
insisted  on  German  literature  being  suljonlinaled  to  the  laws 
of  French  ciahsicism;  he  enunciaioil  ruk^i  by  which  the  play- 
wright must  be  bound,  and  aboli&hcd  bomba&t  and  bulToonery 
from  the  serious  stage.  WhUc  such  reforms  obviously  afforded 
a  healthy  cocicctivc  to  the  extravagance  and  want  of  taste 
iriiich  wtn  rampant  in  the  German  literature  of  the  time, 
Gotlached  wmt  too  far.  In  1740  ho  came  into  conflict  with  the 
Swim  writer*  Johaan  Jalmb  Bodmer  and  Johann  Jakob 
Brcitingcr  (1701-1776),  who,  under  the  influence  of  Adilison 
and  contemporary  Italian  critics,  demanded  that  the  p<Mtic 
imagination  shouhl  not  be  hamiH-red  by  artificial  rult^s;  they 
pointed  to  the  great  Mnj;li;-li  poets,  and  e:-;]H'ci;Uly  to  Milton. 
("lOtt.sched,  although  nut  lililid  to  the  beauties  of  the  English 
writers,  clung  the  more  tenaciously  to  his  principle  that  |K>e(ry 
must  be  tlic  product  of  rules,  and,  in  the  fierce  controversy 
which  for  a  time  raged  between  Leipzig  and  ZUrich,  he  was 
inevitably  defeated.  Hi>  infhifHWi  ipeedily  declined,  and 
before  his  death  his  name  became  proverbial  for  pedantic 
lolly. 

His  wife,  Luiw  Addgunde  Victorie,  n£e  Kulmus  (1713-1763), 
in  aome  reqiecta  her  husliandV  inteOectnal  superior,  was  an 
author  of  some  reputation.  She  wrote  several  popular  comedies, 
of  which  Das  TeslamenI  Is  the  best,  and  translated  the  Sprctator 

(<j  vols.,  17  ^o-i74.0i' fopc's  Rr.pl-  i)f  Ihr  I.tn  k  (1714)  and  other 
English  anil  French  works.  j\fter  her  death  her  husband  e<lite<l 
\kx SUmlluke  klrincrc  Cn  duiilr  with  a  memoir  (1763). 

Sc«  T.  W.  Danzcl,  Cottscked  und  seine  Zeit  (Lei^g,  IS48);  ]. 
Ctfinr,  CMxhed,  B^imer,  und  BrtUingtr  (with  selcctMHis  from  their 
writings)  (Stutt«;ait.  1^84) ;  F.  Scrvacs,  Di*  Paitik  Gottsthids  und 
dtr  Stitmiser  (Sirasshurg,  1887):  E.  Wolff,  GoUtchtds  SuUunt  im 
deutuhtn  BUdungslelxn  {2  vols.,  Kiel,  189S-1807),  and  C  Wanick, 
GoUitked  und  die  deuiu  he  Littrolmr  fCMMr  ZtU  (LetpiiK,  1897).  On 
Frau  GottM-he<!.  mm  V.  Si h leather,  J^GMicMimtfdbMiMM^ 
KomMi*  (Berlin.  itttk>>. 

■Or,  jnUUnf  HIKOLAUS  (1721-1781),  German  poet,  wa.s 
horn  at  Worms  on  the  9th  of  July  i7ai.  He  studied  theology 
at  Iblle  (1730-1742),  where  he  became  fattinate  witb  the  pocto 
Johann  W.  L.  Gleim  and  Johaan  Peter  Ue>  octed  for  aome  years 
as  military  chaplain,  and  afterwards  filled  vaiioua  other  eode&i- 
astical  offices.  He  died  at  WlntcilMng  on  the  4th  of  November 
17A1.  The  writings  of  G8ts  con^t  of  a  number  of  short  lyrics 
and  several  tran>latioiis,  of  whiih  the  best  is  a  rendering  of 
Aruicreon.  His  original  com|Kisiiioiis  are  light,  lively  and 
s|>arkling,  an<i  arc  animated  rather  by  l'"rench  wit  than  by 
German  depth  of  sentiment.  The  best  known  of  his  poems  is 
Dit  UddcktniHsd,  an  degy  whidi  met  with  the  waim  ^iproval 
of  Frederick  the  Great. 

Gotz's  Wrm'nihlf  CrduhU  were  published  with  biography  by 
K  \V.  Rainier  tM.imih,  im,  17.S5;  new  ed  ,  ISM7K  ,ind  a  colld  tion  of 
his  jp'H-m'i.  dating  Iroi;!  tli<-  \c.ir>  i74|i-i-(>^,  h.is  In-en  edited  by 
C  SchUddckopf  in  the  UeuUchr  Ltltrolurdrnkmaie  det  tS.  und  19. 
JtMuMdMt  (i»9A)-  See  atoo  Br«|^  Ma  im4  M  J.  iV.  C«s,  edited 
by  C.  SchOddckoiS^  (1893). 

GOUACHE,  a  French  word  adaptc<l  from  the  Ital.  pmir^i 
(probably  in  origin  conncxrted  with  "  w.ish  "1,  meaning  literally 
a  "  ford,"  liut  used  also  for  a  nu-thcwi  of  paintinj;  in  opacjue 
water-colour.  The  colours  are  mixed  with  or  painted  iu  a 
vehicle  of  gum  or  honey,  and  whereas  in  true  water-colours 
the  high  lights  arc  obtained  by  leasing  blank  the  surface  of  the 
paper  er  other  material  used,  or  by  allowing  it  to  show  through 
a  liaaduoent  wash  in  "  gouache."  these  ai«  obtained  by  white 
erolherlightoalonr.  *'Coiiache*'isfrcq|iient|yaBedinmfniatwe 
paiuiag. 


OOUDA  (or  Tek  Gouwe),  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  province 
of  South  Holland,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Gouwe  at  its  confluence 
with  the  YscI,  and  a  junction  station  u^tn.  by  rail  N.E.  of  Rotter- 
dam.  Pop.  ( I  goo)  22,303.  Tramwaysconnectit  withBodegraven 
(siuL  N.)  on  tlie  old  Rhine  and  with  Oudewatcr  (8  m.  E.)  on 
the  Yad;  and  there  is  a  legnlir  iteamhoat  mrvke  in  various 
directions,  Amsterdam  befaw  readied  hy  the  canalized  Gouwe; 
Aar,  Drecht  and  Amatel.  The  town  of  Gouda  Is  laid  out  in  a 
r.nc  of>en  manner  and.  like  other  Dutch  towns,  is  intersected  by 
luimerous  canals.  On  its  outskirts  pleasant  walks  an<l  tine 
trees  have  replaced  the  obi  fortilications.  The  tiroole  Markt 
is  the  largi^t  market  square  in  Holland.  .Among  llie  numenius 
churches  bi  longiiig  to  various  denominations,  the  first  [ilace  must 
be  given  to  the  Grootc  Kcrk  of  St  John.  It  was  founded  in  1485, 
but  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  1352,  .im!  is  remarkable  for  its  dimensims 
(345  ft.  long  and  1 50  ft.  broad),  for  a  large  and  celebrated  organ, 
and  a  splendid  series  of  over  fortystaincd -glass  windows  presented 
by  cities  and  princes  and  executed  by  various  weU-known  artists, 
including  the  brochcn  Dhffc  (d.  C1577)  and  Wonter  (d.  e.  1590) 
Crabeth,  between  the  years  1555  and  1603  (see  Explanation 
of  the  Panums  and  Renovmrd  Glass  Works,  (re,  Gouda,  1876, 
rei)tinte<l  from  an  older  volume,  171S).  Other  noteworthy 
buildings  are  the  Gothic  town  hall,  founded  in  X44q  and  rebuilt 
in  i6<jo,  and  the  weigh  house,  built  by  Pieter  Tost  of  Haailcm 
(i6oS-i66<j'i  and  adorned  with  a  fine  relief  by  Barth.  Eggers 
(d.  c  ifjuo).  'I  hc  museum  of  antiquities  '1S74I  contains  an 
exquisite  chalice  of  the  year  14.25  and  some  pictures  and  portraits 
by  Woutcr  Crabeth  the  younger,  Com.  Kctel  (a  native  of  Gouda, 
1 548-1616)  and  Ferdinand  Bol  (1616-1680).  Other  buildings 
are  the  orphanage,  the  heiphal,  a  bouse  «f  oonection  for  women 
and  a  music  baU. 

In  the  time  of  the  eoonts  the  wealth  «f  Gouda  was  mainly 
derived  from  brewing  and  doth-weaving;  but  at  a  later  date 
the  making  of  clay  tobacco  p\pe%  became  the  staple  trade,  and, 
although  this  industry  has  son. e..  hat  let  linei,  the  churchwarden 
pipes  of  Gouda  are  still  well  known  and  la.'Ktiy  manufactured. 
In  winter  time  it  is  considered  a  feat  to  skate  hither  from 
Rotterd.am  and  elsewhere  to  buy  such  a  pi[)e  and  return  with 
it  in  one's  mouth  without  its  being  broken.  The  mud  from  the 
Yscl  furnishes  the  material  for  large  brick-works  and  potteries; 
there  arc  also  a  celebrated  manufactory  of  stearine  candles,  a 
yarn  factory,  an  oil  refinery  and  cigar  factories.  The  transit 
and  shipping  trade  i.s  considerable,  and  as  one  of  the  prindpsl 
markeu  of  South  Holland,  the  roimd,  iriiite  Gouda  cbecsee  are 
known  thronghmit  Etirope.  Boakeop,  5  m.  N.  by  W.  «f  Gouda 
«B  the  Gouwe,  Is  Uamm  far  its  nursery  gardens;  and  the  little 
old-worid  town  of  Ondewater  as  the  birthplace  of  the  famous 
theologian  .\rminius  in  1 560.  The  town  hall  i  1  '  of  Ou'  lewater 
contains  a  picture  by  Dirk  Stoop  (d.  1686),  commemorating 
the  capture  of  the  town  by  the  Spaniards  in  1575  and  the 
subsequent  sack  and  m.ossacre. 

GOUDIMEL,  CLAUDE,  ir.nscial  composer  of  tin:  I'.lh  renti:ry, 
was  born  about  1510.  The  French  and  the  Belgians  claim  him 
as  their  countryman.  In  .all  probability  he  was  bom  at  Besancon, 
for  in  his  edition  of  the  songs  of  .\rcadelt,  as  well  as  in  the  mass 
of  1554,  he  calls  himself  "  natif  de  BcsanCOn"  and  "  Claudius 
Godimelius  Vesooatinus."  This  discounteoanoae  the  theory  of 
Amhraa  that  he  was  bom  at  Vaiaon  near  Av^pion.  As  to  Us 
early  edncatkn  we  know  little  er  Bothtag,  but  the  eMcOent 
Latin  in  which  seme  of  his  letters  were  written  proves  that, 
in  addition  to  his  musical  knowledge,  he  also  acq  iire  l  a  good 
classical  training.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  in  Rome  iu  1540 
at  the  head  of  a  music ^chcK-i],  and  'h.i'  n  iiies  many  other 
celebrated  musicians.  Palestrina  wa^  ammijist  liis  pupils.  .About 
the  middle  of  the  century  he  seems  to  have  loft  Rome  for  I'aris. 
where,  in  conjunction  with  Jean  I)  n  hemin,  he  published,  in 
155$,  a  musical  setting  of  Horai.  t)de8.  Infinitely  more 
important  is  aiwthcr  collection  of  vocal  pieces,  a  setting  of  the 
celebrated  FretKh  version  of  the  Psalms  by  Marot  and  Beza 
published  in  1565.  It  is  writUn  in  four  parts,  the  melody  being 
aiilpied  to  the  tenor.  The  invention  ef  the  mdedies  nas  kmg 
ascdied  to  Goudimd,  but  tbty  have  now  definite^  been  proved 
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to  have  originated  in  popular  tunes  {ound  in  the  collections  o( 
this  period.  Some  of  these  tunes  are  still  used  by  the  French 
rrolestanl  Church.  Others  were  adopted  by  ihe  German 
Lutherans,  a  German  imitation  of  the  French  versions  of  the 
P&ainu  in  the  same  metres  having  been  (lublisbed  at'  an  early 
date.  Although  the  French  version  of  the  Psalms  was  at  first 
used  by  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Goudimel  had  embraced  the  new  faith.  In  Michel  Brenct's 
Bi«gi«plue  iAii»al«t^rme-«tmlM$e$t  BeaMCoo,  1898,  P.  Jtcquin) 
It  is  wrabliiiiied  thttin  Mcts,  when  lie  wuUvingfii  1565,  Goudi* 
mel  moved  in  Huguenot  elides,  and  even  figured  as  godfather 
to  tlie  daughter  of  the  president  of  Senneton.  Seven  years 
later  he  fell  a  victim  to  reliKiuus  fanaticism  during  the  St 
Bartholomew  massacres  al  Lyons  from  the  lylh  to  the  2Sth  of 
August  1572,  his  licath,  it  is  Stated,  being  due  to  "  ics  cnnemis 
de  !a  gloire  de  Uieu  et  ((uelqucs  mechants  envicux  <lc  I'honneur 
Cju  il  avail  acquis."  Ma.s.ses  and  motets  belonging  to  his  Roman 
period  arc  found  in  the  Vatican  library,  and  in  the  archives 
of  %arious  churches  in  Rome;  others  were  published.  Thus 
tbe  work  eaUUed  Mitsae  tm  a  Clati4iaGmiimd  proetUmtittim 
mutict  oMhn,  mmc  primtm  In  bum  *iita$t  conulnft  one  nus 
by  tlie  leamed  editor  UimeK,  tlie  other  two  being  Iqr  Claudius 
Sennlsy  and  Jean  ICalUaid  respectively.  Anotfier  cdkction, 
La  Fltur  dts  chansons  dcs  deux  plus  txcellens  musicicns  de  nostre 
temps,  consists  of  part  songs  by  Goudimel  and  Orlando  diI.asso. 
Burney  gives  in  ilk  bistoiy  »  motet  of  Goudioidi't  Dmim  fuU 

muiltptioui  sunt. 

GOUFFIER,  the  name  of  a  great  French  family,  which  tjwned 
the  estate  of  Bonnivct  in  Poitou  from  the  14th  century.  Guil- 
LAUHE  GournEB,  chamberlain  to  Charles  VII.,  was  an  inveterate 
enemy  of  Jacques  Coeur,  obtaining  his  condemnation  and  after- 
wards receiving  his  property  (1491).  He  had  a  great  number 
of  clitldreo»  teveial  of  wfaon  played  a  part  in  history.  Annta, 
seigneur  deBofay(«.  I47s-i5se)wa8entrustedwitbtbe  education 
of  the  young  count  of  AngouKme  (Francis  L),  and  on  the  accea- 
^on  of  this  prince  to  the  throne  as  Francis  I.  became  grand 
master  of  the  royal  household,  [(laying  an  important  part  in  the 
guvcrnment;  to  him  was  given  the  task  of  negotiating  the 
treaty  of  Noyon  in  1516;  and  shortly  bt-fore  his  death  the  king 
raided  the  estates  of  Roanne  and  Hoisy  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy, 
thai  of  Roannais,  in  his  favour.  Adrien  Gduffier  fd.  J  523) 
was  bishop  of  Coutances  and  Albi,  and  grand  almoner  of  France. 
GvtLtaviiE  GournER,  seigneur  de  Bonnivet,  became  admiral 
of  France  (see  BoNmvEi).  Claude  Gotmnn,  son  of  Aitus, 
was  created  comte  de  ICauleviia  (1543)  and  oarqubdeBongr 

There  were  many  Inancfaes  of  this  family,  the  dnef  irftbeu 

being  the  dukes  of  Roannais,  the  counts  of  Caravas,  the  lords  of 
Crdvecoetir  and  of  Bonnivet,  the  marquises  of  Thois,  of  Brazctiz, 
and«of  Espagny.  The  name  of  Gouffier  was  adopted  in  the  1 8th 
century  by  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Choiseul.  (M.P.*) 

OOUOB,  MARTIN  (c.  1360-1444),  sumamed  de  Chabpaignk, 
French  chancellor,  was  bom  at  Bourges  about  1360.  A  cancan 
of  Bourges,  in  1403  he  became  treasurer  to  John,  duke  of  Di  rri, 
sad  Is  1406  bishop  of  Chaittes.  He  was  arrested  by  John  the 
Feariesa,  dnke  of  Bunnndy,  wbh  the  hapless  Jean  de  Mootaigu 
(1349-1409)  in  1409,  but  was  soon  releaied  and  tlien  banished. 
Attaching  biniadf  te  the  dauplifn  Louis,  duke  of  GuieBae,  he 
became  MschsnffWw,  the  king's  ambaandoc  in  Ifaittany,  and  a 
member  of  tlw  grand  couBcil;  and  on  the  ijth  of  May  1415, 
he  was  transferred  from  the  see  of  Chartres  to  thai  of  Clprmont- 
Ferrand.  In  May  141S,  when  the  Burgundians  re-entered  Pari?, 
he  only  escaped  death  at  their  hands  by  taking  refuge  in  the 
Bastille.  He  then  left  Paris,  but  only  to  fal!  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemy,  the  duke  de  la  Tremoille.  who  imprisoned  him  in 
the  castle  of  Sully.  Rescued  by  the  dauphin  Charles,  he  was 
appointed  chancellor  of  France  on  the  3rd  of  February  1422. 
He  endeavoured  to  reconcile  BurgundyandFrance.wasa  party 
to  tlie  selection  of  Arthur,  earl  of  Richmond,  as  constable,  but 
hadtonrfgnhischanceUorsbipinfovourof  Regnaultof  Chartres; 
first  from  Uarcfa  95tb  to  August  6th  t4S5,  end  again  when  La 
Trtmolile  had  aupptanted  Richmond.  After  the  fall  of  La 


Tremoille  in  143J  he  returned  to  court,  and  exercised  ^  jjuivccJul 
influence  over  affairs  of  slate  almost  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  the  castk  of  Beaulieu  (i'uy-de-Ddme)  on  tJie  jjlh  or 
jfeth  of  November  1444. 

Sec  Hivcr's  account  in  the  tiimoim  4t  la  SoaM  in  Antiamint 
du  Cenirt,  p.  167  (1U9);  aad  the  jywmg*  Mgna#Ut  gMMi,  voL 
lod.  ^ 

GOUOB  (adopted  from  the  Fr.  gaaift,  derived  fnm  the  Into 
Lat.  g«t*a  or  fNMte»  in  Dueaoge  imIWimk,  an  iraplement  mt 
korhim  exealtndmn,  and  also  iHttnmeHtum  ftrmm  in  nsu 

fabrorum;  according  to  the  New  English  Dictionary  the  word 
is  probably  of  Celtic  origin,  gytf,  a  beak,  appearing  in  Welsh, 
and  gilb,  a  boring  tool,  in  Cornish),  a  tool  of  the  chisel  iy|H;  with 
a  curved  blade,  used  for  scoopirig  a  groove  or  channel  in  wood, 
stone,  (Sc.  (see  Tool).  A  similar  instrument  is  used  in  surgery 
for  operations  involving  the  excision  of  porEXucs  ol  bone. 
"  Gouge  "  is  also  used  as  the  name  of  a  bookbinder's  tool,  for 
impressing  a  curved  line  on  the  leather,  and  for  the  line  so  im- 
pressed. In  mining,  a  "  gouge  "  is  the  layer  of  soft  rock  or  earth 
aometinies  found  in  each  side  of  a  vein  of  coal  or  ore^  which  the 
miaercansooopoutirith  his  pick,  and thoanttariktiiftvehi  more 
easily  from  the  afaicL  The  verb  "to  gouge  "is  used  in  the  sense 
of  scooping  or  forcing  out. 

GOUGH,  HUGH  OOUGH.  Viscount  (1770-1860),  British 
field  marshal,  a  descendant  of  Francis  Gough  who  was  made 
bishop  of  Limerick  in  i6a6,  was  born  at  Woodstown,  Limerick, 
on  ihe  3rd  of  November  1770.  Having  obtained  a  commission 
in  the  array  in  .August  1704,  ho  served  with  the  ySth  Highlanders 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  taking  part  in  the  capture  of  Cape 
Town  and  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  Saldanha  Bay  in  1796.  His 
next  service  was  in  the  West  Indies,  where,  with  the  87th 
(Royal  Irish  Fusiliers),  he  shared  in  the  attack  on  Porto  Rico, 
the  capture  of  Suiinam,  and  the  Inigaad  war  in  St  Luda.  In 
1809  he  was  caOed  to  take  part  in  the  Fetdnsular  War,  and, 
joining  the  army  under  Wellington,  commanded  his  regiment  as 
major  in  the  operations  before  Oporto,  by  which  the  town  was 
taken  from  the  French.  At  T.ilavera  he  was  severely  wounded, 
and  had  his  horse  shot  und<T  him.  For  his  Conduct  on  this 
occasion  he  was  aftcrward.s  promoted  lieutenant-colonel,  his 
commissicm,  t>n  the  recommendation  of  Wellington,  being 
antedated  from  the  day  of  the  duke's  despatch.  He  was  thus 
the  first  officer  who  ever  received  brevet  rank  for  services 
performed  in  the  field  at  the  bead  of  a  regiment.  He  was  next 
engaged  at  tlic  battle  of  Barroea,  at  which  his  regiment  captured 
a  French  eag^.  At  the  defence  of  Tarifa  the  post  of  danger 
was  assigned  to  Mm,  and  he  compelled  the  enemiy  to  raise  the 
siege.  At  Vttoiia,  where  Gough  again  (fiMfnguhbed  himself, 
his  regiment  captured  the  baton  of  Marshal  Jourdan.  He  was 
again  severely  wounded  at  Nivelle,  and  was  soon  after  created  a 
knighi  of  St  Charles  by  the  king  of  Spain.  .At  ihe  close  of  the 
war  he  returned  home  and  enjoyed  a  respite  of  some  years  from 
active  service.  He  ne.tt  took  command  of  a  regiment  stationed 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  discharg^g  at  the  same  time  the  duties 
of  3  magistrate  during  a  period  of  agitation.  Gough  was  pro- 
moted major-general  in  1830.  Seven  years  later  he  was  sent  to 
India  to  take  command  of  the  Mysore  division  of  the  army. 
But  not  long  after  hk  arrival  in  Inidia  the  difficulties  wiuch  led 
to  the  first  ChlDeae  wmr  made  the  pnaenceof  an  eneigetlegcneru] 
on  the  scene  indispensable,  and  Gough  was  appointcdcommander^ 
in-chief  of  t  he  British  forces  In  China.  This  post  he  held  during 
all  the  operations  of  the  war;  and  by  his  great  achievements 
and  numerous  victories  in  the  face  of  immense  difliculties,  he 
a!  length  enabled  the  English  plenipotentiary.  Sir  H.  Pottinger, 
to  dictate  peace  on  his  own  terms.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  Nanking  in  .Augu.st  1S42  the  British  forces  were  with- 
drawn; and  before  the  close  of  the  year  Gough,  who  bad  been 
made  a  G.C.B,  in  the  previous  year  for  his  services  in  the  capture 
of  the  Canton  forts,  was  created  a  baronet.  In  .August  1843  he 
was  appointed  commander-in*diief  of  the  British  forces  in  India, 
and  in  Deces&ber  he  toc^  the  command  in  person  against  the 
Uahimttas,  and  defeated  them  at  Haharajpur,  capturing  more 
than  fifty  guns.  In  1845  occurred  the  rupture  with  the  Sikhs, 
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who  fTos«e<l  the  Suilej  in  large  numbers,  and  Sir  Hugh  Gough 
condutleil  ihe  OiH.Talions  against  them,  tx-ing  well  suppi5rte<l 
by  Lord  Hardinge,  the  governor-general,  who  volunteered  to 
serve  under  him.  Successes  in  the  hard-fought  battles  of 
Mudki  and  Ferozeshah  were  succeeded  by  tbe  ■victory  of 
Sobraon,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Sikhs  SMd  for  peace  at 
IdJMMe;  Tin  Msvices  of  Sir  Uu^  Gough  mw  wwMikd  by 
hu  dcwtioa  to  the  peerage  «f  tte  United  Ktngdooi  M  Baron 
Gough  (April  1846).  The  war  broke  out  again  In  f&|B,  and 
again  Lord  Gough  took  the  field;  but  the  result  d  tlie  battle 
of  Chilli.inwalla  In-ing  equivocal,  he  was  superseded  hy  the 
home  authorities  in  favour  of  Sir  Charles  Napier;  before  the 
news  of  the  supersession  arrived  Lord  GouKh  had  finally  crushed 
the  SiWhs  in  the  battle  of  Gujarat  (February  1840).  His  tactics 
ciuring  the  Sikh  wars  were  the  subject  of  an  embittered  contro- 
versy (see  StKB  Waks).  Lord  Gough  now  returned  to  England, 
was  raised  to  a  viscountcy,  and  for  the  third  time  received  the 
thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  A  pension  of  £aooo  per 
annum  was  granted  to  him  by  parliament,  and  an  equal  pension 
by  the  East  India  PoiniMMiy.  ibs  did  nioc  again  aee  active  service 
In  1854  he  wai  appointed  oolmd  e(  the  Royal  Hone  Gnard.s 
and  two  years  later  be  was  sent  to  the  Crimea  to  invest  Marshal 
Pflissicr  and  other  officers  with  the  insignia  of  the  Bath.  Honours 
were  mul".iplic<l  ujxjn  him  during  his  latter  years.  lie  wi'i  made 
a  knighi  of  St  Piurick,  titing  the  first  knight  of  t  he  order  who 
did  not  hold  an  Irish  peerage,  was  sworn  a  privy  councillor, 
was  named  a  G.C.S.I..  and  in  Novernber  i86j  was  made  field- 
mamhal.  He  was  twice  married,  and  left  chiUkVB  by  hoth  his 
wives.   He  died  on  the  2nd  of  March 

Sec  R.  S.  Rait,  Uri  fiN«l  (1^3);  and  Sir  W.  Lee  Warner.  Lord 
DaHuusie  (1904}. 

OOVeH.  JWN  nURBIHAllBW  (iS  17-1886),  American 
tempccinee  matw,  vaa  bom  at  Sandgate,  &ent|  England,  on 
the  asnd  ol  Angiat  181 7.  He  was  edncatcd  by  his  mother, 
a  schoolmistress,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  was  sent  to  the  United 
States  to  S4sck  his  fortune.  He  lived  for  two  years  with  family 
friends  on  a  farm  in  western  New  York,  and  then  entered  a 
book-bindery  in  New  York  City  to  learn  the  trade.  There  in 
1833  his  mother  joita\l  him,  but  after  her  death  in  1835  he  fell 
in  with  dissolute  companions,  and  bciame  a  cochrmerl  dninkarH. 
He  lost  his  ix>silion,  and  for  several  years  supjiortcd  himseli 
as  a  ballad  singer  and  story-teller  in  the  cheap  theatres  and 
COBcert-halls  of  New  York  and  other  eastern  cities.  Even  this 
means  of  livelihood  w  as  being  dosed  to  him,  when  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  in  184;  he  ma  induced  to  sign  a  temperance 

llledge.   Altar  few-ral  Up«M  »imI  *.  Uatflu-  ■^i^^gjl^^  dftWTr'i"^' 

to  devote  Ua  life  to  fectniug  in  beiulf  of  tempecann  reform. 
Gifted  with  remarkable  powen  of  pathos  and  of  description, 
he  was  successful  from  the  start,  and  was  soon  known  and  sought 
after  throughout  the  entire  country,  his  appeals,  which  were 
dirtily  personal  aad  cmotion.a!,  being  attended  with  extra- 
ordinary responses.  He  continued  his  work  until  the  end  of  his 
life,  made  several  fours  of  England,  where  his  American  success 
was  repeate<l,  and  died  at  his  work,  being  stricken  with  apoplexy 
on  the  lecture  platform  at  Frankford,  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
passed  away  two  days  later,  on  the  iSth  of  February  1886. 
He  published  an  Autobiography  (1846};  Orations  (1854);  Tttih 
ptroMU  Addrmts  (1870);  Temperane*  Ltdura  (1879);  and  5iM»- 
tt^  «mI  Suimt,  or  Cleanings  from  My  UJt  Work  (1880). 

CtOVOHi  RICHARD  (1735-1809),  English  antiquary,  was  bom 
in  London  on  the  21st  of  October  17^5.  His  father  was  a  wealthy 
M.P.  and  director  of  the  East  India  Company.  Gough  was  a 
prctoeious  child,  and  at  twelve  had  translated  from  the  1-rencli 
a  hLstory  uf  the  Bible,  which  his  nioihcr  piitilcd  for  private 
circulation.  When  fifteen  he  translated  Abbi  Fleury's  work  on 
the  Israelites;  and  at  sixteen  be  published  an  elaborate  work 
entitled  AUas  Renovatus,  or  Cfogrr.pky  modtrnised.  In  1752 
he  entered  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  began 
h).n  work  on  British  topogrtpihgr,  published  in  176S.  Leaving 
Cambridge  in  1756,  iie  be^m  a  aeriea  of  antiquarian  eicunions 
in  vaijoMS  parts  «P  Great  Britain.  In  1773  he  began  an  editian 
la  EngUdi  of  Camden's  B^amaa,  which  appmred  In  1789, 


Meantime  he  puhlished,  in  1 786,  the  tir&l  volume  of  his  splendid 
work,  the  Scpuiihral  Monuments  0/  Great  Bril<iiit,  upplud  t:> 
iiluslraie  ike  history  0]  j amities  manners,  habits,  and  arts  ai  titt 
di^fferent  ^periods  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  This  volume,  which  contained  the  first  four  centuries, 
was  followed  in  1796  by  a  second  volume  containing  the  isth 
century,  and  an  introduction  to  the  second  volnme  appeared 
in  1799.  Goei^waidMeaiaidioirof  tbeSodelyef  Antiquaiiea 
of  Londoo  in  1767,  and  from  1771  to  1791  he  was  iti  dbector. 
He  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  rrrj.  He  cBed  at  Enfidd  ea  the  aotli 
of  February  rSof)  His  books  and  manuscripts  relating  to 
Anglo-Saxon  and  northern  literature,  all  his  collection*  in  the 
department  of  Rritish  topography,  and  a  large  numl)cr  of  his 
drawings  and  engravings  of  other  are.hacoiogical  remains,  were 
bequeathed  to  the  university  of  Oxford. 

.•\mong  the  minor  worku  of  Gough  are  .-In  Account  of  ike  Bedford 
Missal  (in  MS.};  .'l  Cauiloi^ue  oj  tlu  Coins  of  Canulc.  King  of 
Denmark  (1777):  History  of  Pieiky  in  Essex  (1803):  iln  AccourU  <y 
the  Coins «/  tko  StkueHoth  XiMts  of  Syria  (1804) ;  and  Hiatonr  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,"  prefixed  to  their  Arehaethtia, 

GOUJET.  CLAUDE  PIERRE  (1697-1767),  French  abbt  and 
litterateur,  w.xs  born  in  Paris  on  the  loth  of  October  1O97. 
He  studied  at  the  College  of  the  Jesuits,  and  at  the  College 
Mazarin,  but  he  nevertheless  became  a  strong  Jan&cnist.  In 
1705  he  assumed  the  ecclesiastical  habit,  in  1719  entered  the 
order  of  Oratori.ms,  and  soon  afterwards  was  named  canon 
of  St  Jacques  ril6pital.  On  account  of  bis  extreme  Janscnist 
opinions  he  sttfieicd  considerable  penecutioii  from  the  Jesuits, 
and  several  of  his  woite  were  suppiemed  at  their  instlgatfoin. 
In  his  latter  years  his  health  b^lM  tO  fad,  and  he  lost  hls 
eyesight.  Poverty  compelled  bhv  to  (dl  his  library,  a  sacrfiw 
which  hastened  his  death,  wUch  took  pfaice  at  Paris  on  the 

is!-  of  f-ehruary  17S7. 

lie  is  ^he  aiitlior  of  Supplf  mfr.t  r.n  tinnn'iirr  I'.i:  .V,:r,'r;  ']7  VS)p 
and  a  Sauxciu  Suppiimenl  to  a  Aubscijutnt  edition  oi  the  work: 
he  collaborated  in  BMioMque  fran^atse,  on  liUtmro  litHroire  d* 
ki  France  (18  vols..  Parts.  1740-1759);  and  in  the  Vies  des  soinit 
(7  vols.,  I -30 1 ;  he  .iUo  wrote  Slimotres  hisloriqaes  el  liUeraires  sur 
U  iulU'^c  riiy.il  ,.'<•  ^'n:^^,,•  (1758);  Hisloirf  dts  Inquisitions  (Paris, 
175.');  anrl  supi-n-iwd  in  rdiflfir!  of  Rirhrlct's  Dictionnatre,  of 
which  he  has  also  >;iv<-n  an  .ibridument.  He  lielped  the  abbt  PabK 
in  his  (■(iminu.ilioii  of  rieury'si  Ilutoire  eitMsiiislique. 

Sc.    ;   1  ires  hist,  et  litt.  d«  I'abbi  Goujet  (ijbj). 

GOUJON.  JEAN  (c.  i530-<.  1566),  French  sculptor  of  tbe 
i6th  century.  Although  some  evidence  hau  been  offered  in 
favour  of  the  date  ijao  iAnhives  da  i'art  Jmrnfoit^  iii,  ^50)1 
the  tine  iDd  place  of  hb  fainfa  am  atai  miocttahL  The 
first  BMOtioa  eC  his  name  occuis  in  the  aflooonta  oi  the  chorcb 
of  St  IXadott  at  Rouen  in  the  year  r54o,  and  in  die  following 
year  he  was  employed  at  the  cathedral  of  the  same  town,  where 
he  added  to  the  tomb  of  (";u-dinal  d'.Amboise  a  statue  01  his 
nephew  ticorges,  afterwards  removed,  and  possibly  carved 
portions  of  the  tomb  of  Louis  dc  Brcze.  executed  some  time  after 
iq^v  On  leaving  Kouen,  (joujor  was  employed  by  Pierre 
Lescot.the  celebrated  architect  of  the  Louvre,  on  the  restorations 
of  St  Germain  rAu.xeriois;  the  boilding  accounts — some  of 
which  for  the  years  1 542-1 544  were  discovered  by  M.  de  Laborde 
on  a  piece  of  parchment  binding — specify  as  his  work,  not  only 
the  carvings  of  the  pulpit  (Louvie),  bnt  also  a  Notre  Dame  d« 
PiM,mMrkat.  Ip  1347  appealed  lisitia's  French  tianilatfco 
of  VitnrauSi  the  IDuatiatiana  of  wUdtveve  due,  the  translator 
teOs  ttt  in  his  "  Dedication  to  the  King.'*  to  Goujon,  "  nagucres 
archilectc  dc  Monscigneur  Ic  Conneiable,  et  maintenant  un  des 
v6tres."  We  learn  from  this  statement  not  only  that  Goujoa 
had  been  taken  into  :he  royal  service  on  the  accession  oi  Henry 
II.,  but  also  that  he  haii  been  previously  employed  under  BuUant 
on  the  (hateau  of  £coucn.  Between  154;  and  1540  he  was 
employed  la  the  decoration  of  the  Loggia  ordered  from  Lescot 
for  the  entry  of  Henry  II.  into  Paris,  which  took  place  on  the 
t6th  of  June  1549.  Lescot 's  edifice  was  reconstructed  at  the 
end  of  the  tSlh  century  by  Bernitrd  Poyet  into  the  Fontaine' 
des  Innocents,  thb  being  a  considctabk  variation  of  the  original 
dmjgn  At  the  Louvre,  Geujon,  under  the  dircctieii  of  Lceoot, 
executed  the  carvings  of  the  aeuth-vcat  aa^  of  the  court,  the 
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idieb  of  th«  EKaUer  Heorf  IL,  nd  tbt  Tiibim  dn  OvfatidM 
fiir  irUch  he  received  7^7  Uvrcs  Ml  the  Sth  of  jStptfilwir  i$so. 
Between  1548  and  1554  rose  the  dilleaa  d'Anet,  in  the  embel- 

Uihnifnt  of  which  Goujon  was  associated  with  Philibcrt  Dclormc 
in  the  service  of  Diana  of  Poitiers.  Unfortunately  the  building 
acco'.jnts  of  Ar.ct  have  disappeared,  but  Goujon  execute<l  a 
va^t  number  of  other  works  of  equal  importance,  dc«.Uoyed  or 
lo,t  in  *.hc  great  Revolution.  In  1555  his  name  appears  apain 
in  the  Louvre  accounts,  and  continues  to  do  so  every  succeeding 
year  up  to  1562,  when  all  trace  of  him  is  lost.  In  the  course  of 
this  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  turn  out  of  the  royal  copioy- 
ment  all  those  who  were  suspected  of  Huguenot  tendencies. 
Goujon  bus  always  been  diiinicdwaRc{baMr;ft koooMQueotly 
p««iblettaatheiraBoneoftbevictfm«ftUi«ttMlc.  WeihouM 
tbeccfoK  pratebly  ascribe  the  work  attribute  to  him  In  the 
HAtel  Camavdei  (in  siitt),  logt-ther  with  much  eL>te  executed 
in  \ariijus  part.s  of  Tans — but  now  tiispcrsed  or  destroyed — 
to  a  period  iniervemiig  between  the  date  of  his  dismlftsji  from 
the  Louvre  and  hb  death,  which  i.s  computed  to  liave  taken 
I^ace  between  1564  and  1568,  probably  at  Boiogna.  The 
researches  of  M.  I'omaso  Sandonnini  (see  dstelttdts  Beaux  Arrs, 
2*  piriode,  voL  xxxL)  have  finally  diqMMcd  of  the  auppoailion, 
loac  cntcfUined,  that  Goojoa  died  dnrins  the  St  Ba^lMomew 
WiMierrcin  1571. 

List «/  aulhcHtic  works  0/  Jean  Goujon:  Two  marble  columns 
wppoitiQg  the  oisia  of  tlw  church  of  St  Mackiu  (Souen)  on 
ri^t  «nd  left  of  porch  on  entering;  laft-bend  sate  «f  the  church 
of  St  Madou;  biA-reUefs  for  decotatiionof  screen  of  St  Germain 
I'Auxcrrois  (now  in  Louvic);  "Victory"  over  chimney-piece 
of  Salle  des  Gardes  at  Ccouen;  altar  at  ChantiUy;  illustralion_s 
for  Jean  Martin's  translation  oi  Vitruviiis;  ba.vreliefs  and 
scul[>turul  decoration  ttf  Fontaine  des  Innocents;  bas-reliefs 
adorning  entrance  of  H6tel  Camavalet,  al*>  series  of  satyrs' 
heads  on  keystones  of  arcade  of  courtyard;  fountain  of  Diana 
from  Anet  (now  in  Lou>te);  internal  decoration  oi  cbapei  at 
Anet;  portico  of  Anet  (now  in  courtyard  of  £cole  des  Beaux 
Arts);  bust  of  Diane  de  Foictiers  (now  at  Versailles);  Tribune 
of  Caryatides  in  the  Louvre;  decoration  of  "  Escalier  Henri 
U.,  "  Louvre;  odte  de  bonif  nod  deoonUion  of  Henri  IL  facade, 
Louvre;  groups  for  pediments  of  fogide  novr  placed  over 
entrance  to  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  collections,  Louvre. 

Sec  A.  A.  Potticr.  (Ettvrrs  de  Goujon  (1844);  Reginald  Lister, 

G0UJ02J,  JEAK  MARiE  CLAUDE  ALEXANDRE  fi-66-i7<j<i, 
French  publicist  and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Bourg  on  the 
i^th  of  April  1766,  the  son  of  a  postmaster.  The  boy  went 
early  to  sea,  and  saw  fighting  when  he  was  twelve  years  old; 
in  I7QO  he  settled  at  Meudon,  and  began  to  make  good  his  lock 
of  education.  As  procntea>g£n£ral-8yndic  of  the  department 
of  Seine-ct-Oiie,  in  Augnstf  1791,  lie  had  to  supply  the  inhabitants 
with  food,  and  fulfilled  hb  diflcnit  Innctiona  with  energy  and 
tact.  In  the  ConrveitficHy  lAidi  he  cntned  on  the  death  oi 
Hiiaoft  de  SCchelles,  be  took  hts  seat  on  the  bendies  of  the 
Mountain.  TTc  conducted  a  mission  to  the  .armii-s  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Mi>sellc  with  creditable  moderation,  and  was  a  con- 
sistent advocate  of  peace  within  the  republic.  Nt".eriheli-ss, 
be  was  a  determined  opponent  of  the  Counter-revolution,  whicli 
he  dcnounred  in  the  Jacobin  Club  and  from  the  Mountain 
after  his  recall  to  Paris,  following  on  the  revolution  oi  the  gth 
Thermidor  (July  ^^,  1794).  He  was  one  of  those  who  protested 
•gainst  the  rcadmission  of  Louvct  and  other  survivors  of  the 
Gifondin  party  to  the  (Convention  in  March  1795;  and,  when 
the  popMlaoe  invaded  the  legislature  on  the  m  Pralrial  (May 
to,  1795)  and  compeikd  the  deputies  to  legislate  in  accordaooe 
with  tbefa-  deslm,  he  proposed  the  tnunedfatn  cgtahUahaent 
of  a  special  commission  which  should  assure  the  execution  of 
the  proposed  chanf;es  and  assutiie  the  functions  of  the  various 
committees.  The  failure  of  the  iusurrectioii  involved  the  fall 
of  those  deputies  who  had  supported  the  demands  of  the  populace. 
Before  the  close  of  the  silfins,  Ooujoii.  with  Komme.  Duroi, 
Dui)Uesnuy,  Bourliotte,  Soubrariy  and  others  were  put  under 
urest  by  theii  colleagues,  and  on  their  way  to  the  cb4tcau 


et  TanraHi  In  Brittany  bad  n  uatraw  tKupt  tiam  n  nnli  nt 
AviBodieei  They  were  brought  back  to  Paris  for  trial  before 
a  military  commission  on  the  17th  of  June,  and,  though  no  proof 

of  their  complicity  in  organi/ang  the  insurrection  couhl  be  found  — 
they  were,  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  Goujon  and  Hourbotte, 
strangers  to  one  another — they  were  condemned.  Inaccordance 
with  a  prexairanged  plan,  they  attemi>ted  suicicie  on  the  stair- 
case leading  from  the  court-room  with  a  knife  which  Goujon 
had  successfully  concealed.  Komme,  Goujon  and  Duques&oy 
succeeded,  but  the  other  three  merely  inflicted  wounds  wlucb 
rlid  not  prevent  their  being  taken  immediately  to  the  gtiillotine. 
With  thdr  deaths  the  Mountain  ceased  to  exist  as  a  party. 

See  J.  riarctir.  Ij's  Pernios  Xfimtn^natHt,  kUtrnrf  df  I  insurrectioH 
lie  PrairiiU  itn  III  d'tijirii  Irs  dtKumcnti  (iSCi;!;  Dtfcr.se  da  repri- 
icnktni  du  peupie  Goujon  (Paris,  no  date),  with  the  letters  and  a  hymn 
written  by  Goujon  diiriiw  hit  impriMMUncnt.  For  other  docuioents 
see  Mstinee  Toumcux  (rat^  1890.  vol.  i.,  pp.  ^3i-n2$). 

GOULBURN,  EDWARD  MBYRICK  (181S-1807),  English 
churcnmati,  .son  of  Mr  Serjeant  Goulburn.  M.P.,  recorder  of 
Leicc-:^ler,  and  nefihew  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Croulburn, 
chancellor  of  the  exchctjuer  in  the  ministries  of  Sir  Robert  I'cel 
and  the  duke  of  Wellington,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  iith  of 
February  1818,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  tiaUkil  CoUcge, 
Oxford.  In  iSj9  he  became  fellow  and  tutor  of  Merton,  and  in 
1841  and  1843  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  respectively. 
For  some  years  he  held  the  living  of  Holywell,  Odordi  and  was 
chaplain  to  Samud  WiUMsfocce,  liishnp  of  the  diocese.  In 
1849  be  succeeded  Tkit  as  hcndoaater  of  Rugby,  but  in  1857 
be  resigned,  and  accepted  the  charge  of  (Quebec  Chapel,  Maiylie- 
bone.  In  1858  be  became  a  prebendary  of  St  Paul's,  and  in 
iS^ij  vicar  of  St  John's,  Paddington.  In  1S66  he  was  made 
dean  oi  Norwich,  and  in  that  office  exercised  a  long  and  marked 
influcnccon  church  life.  A  strong  Conserv  ative  and  a  churchman 
of  traditional  orthodoxy,  he  was  a  keen  antagonist  of  "  higher 
criticism  "  and  of  all  forms  of  rationalism.  His  Thoughts  on 
Persondl  KeJinhm  {1H62)  and  The  Pwsuii  of  Holiness  were 
welt  received;  and  he  wrote  the  Life  (1892)  of  his  friend  Dcaa 
Burgon,  with  whose  doctrinal  views  be  wia  SttbstantlaUy  in 
agreement.  He  resigned  the  deanery  in  1889^  Wld  died  tt 
Tunbridie  Wdls  on  the  3rd  o|  May  1897. 

Saa  £^  by  B.  Conpton  (18991). 

GODUUUIr  mmiT  (I7ft4-i856),  English  statesman,  was 
bom  in  London  on  the  iqth  of  March  1784  and  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  1808  lie  became  member  of 
parliament  for  Horsham;  in  1810  he  was  appointed  under- 
secretary for  home  atTairs  and  two  and  a  half  years  later  he  was 
made  under-secrctan,'  for  war  and  the  colonies.  Still  retaining 
othce  in  the  Tory  government  he  became  a  privy  councillor  in 
itiiT,  and  just  afterwards  was  appointed  chief  secretary  to  the 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  position  which  he  held  until  April 
1817.  Here  although  ftequently  denonnood  as  an  Oranseman, 
hb  period  of  office  wat  ott  the  whole  a  snocenM  one,  and  in 
t82  ^  he  managed  to  paw  the  LrtahHthe  Conporitton  BUL  In 
January  iSsB  he  was  made  chanceltor  of  the  exchequer  under 
the  duke  of  Wellington;  like  his  leader  he  disliked  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation,  which  he  voted  against  in  1828.  In  the 
domain  of  linaiice  Goulburn's  chief  achievements  were  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  interest  oa  part  of  the  luilional  debt,  and  to  allow 
any  one  to  sell  beer  upon  payment  of  a  small  annual  fee,  a  com- 
plete change  of  policy  with  regard  to  the  drink  traHic.  Leaving 
ofKce  with  Wellington  in  November  1830,  Goulburn  was  home 
secretary  under  Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  four  months  in  183c.  and 
when  this  statesman  returned  to  ofTice  in  September  iS.^^  he 

lwM-«i»Vli».i«iJlnr«f  tlM>»wrl»f|iMrfnffth»«iM-mMi  timii  Although 

Fed  hbnsdf  dhl  some  of  the  chanerilor'a  wurit,  Goulbnm  was 
Mapomthhs  for  »  further  Bsdnctien  ta,  the  rate  of  inteicat  Ott  the 
national  debt,  and  he  sided  his  duef  hi  the  struggle  «-hich  ended 

in  the  repeal  of  the  corn  bws.  With  his  colleagues  he  left  office 
in  June  1846.  After  representing  Horsham  in  the  House  of 
C  ommons  for  over  four  years  (ioulbum  was  successively  member 
for  -St  (  iermans,  for  West  Lcnie.  and  for  the  city  of  Armagh.  In 
May  he  w.is  elected  for  Cambriiige  University,  and  he 

retained  this  seat  until  his  death  on  tbo  i2tb  of  January  1856 
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at  BetchwoTtli  Iloaie,  Doricinfr.   Goulbarn  w«s  one  ot  TeeV* 

firmest  supporters  and  most  intimate  friends.  T?is  eldest  son, 
Henry  U8iJ~i*^4i).  was  senior  classic  and  second  wrangler 
•t  Cambridge  in  ['H35. 

Soe  S.  Walpdc,  Ilutury  of  EnnUind  (iftyS-iSKO). 

G0UL6URN,  a  city  of  Argylc  cminty.  New  South  Wales, 
Ausiraiia,  154  m.  S.W.  oi  Sydney  by  the  Great  Southern  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  10,618.  It  lies  in  a  pioductive  agricultural  district, 
at  aa  altitude  of  1129  ft.,  and  is  a  place  of  great  importance, 
bdng  the  diief  depot  of  the  inland  trade  of  the  southern  part 
oCtheitate.  Tbeware Aindknn Mid  Romaa Catholic cathediaJa. 
MamifACtQict  «f  boots  mm  dwet,  ibur  and  Imbt,  and  tamdag 
are  important.  The  munk^Mdity  ma  cnatad  in  1S59;  and 
Goulbum  became  a  city  in  1864. 

GOULD,  AUGUSTUS  ADDISON  fiSo5-iS6f.).  ,\mcrican 
conchologist,  was  Lorn  at  New  Ipsuicli,  New  }i,-\mpshiri-,  on  the 
jjrd  of  April  1805,  graduated  at  Harvarrl  Colkgc  in  tS^s,  ami 
took  hts  decree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  1S30.  'I  hrown  from 
l>oyhoo<i  on  his  own  exertions,  it  w.is  only  by  industry,  per 
severance  and  seti-deniai  that  he  obtained  the  means  to  pursue 
his  studies.  Establishing  himself  in  Boston,  he  devoted  him.^-lf 
to  the  practice  of  medkioe,  and  inally  rose  to  high  professional 
rank  and  social  position.  Ho  boaune  president  of  the  Massachu- 
actu  Mcdkal  Sodcty,  tad  «ini>loy«d  in  cditiog  the  vital 
■tatiaticioCtlieaUte*  Aaaooacboli^jathiaitiNilBtioii  b  noild- 
wide,  and  he  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  adcBoe  III  Ameiica. 
His  writings  fill  many  pages  of  the  publications  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History  (see  vol.  x.i.  p.  i<;;  for  a  list)  and 
other  periodicals.  He  publishciJ  with  L.  Aeassi/,  the  Pnthiplrs 
tf  Zoolof^y  (2nd  cd.  he  editeil  the  Tcrrrstriai  and  Air 

hreathini^  MoUusks  (1851-1855)  of  Amos  Hinney  ( iSo ^-ia47) ,  he 
tr.inslateti  Lamarck's  Goieru  of  Shells.  The  two  most  important 
monuments  to  his  scicntitic  work,  however,  arc  ,\fpllus(a  and 
Sheili  (vol.  xii.,  1852)  of  the  United  States  expiorioR  expedition 
(i8j8-i84a)  under  Lieutenant  CharlesWilkcs(  1833),  publishc<l  by 
tlie  government,  aitd  the  Report  on  Ike  InvertebriUa  publishe<l  by 
Older  of  the  k|iabitttn  of  Maencbtuetts  in  1841.  A  second 
editioa  of  the  latterwodc  authoitaed  in  i86s>  and  published 
in  1870  after  the  author's  death,  iridch  took  place  at  Boston 
on  the  ii;th  of  September  1866.  GonM  was  a  corresponding 
n .  yiil  cr  of  all  the  prominent  American  scientific  societies,  and 
01  m.^ny  ol  those  oi  Europe,  includirrf;  the  Ixindon  Koyal  Society. 

QOULD.  BENJAMIN  APTHORP  [iS2i-\Sr,<)\,  American 
astronomer,  a  son  of  Benjamin  Apthorp  Oould  (17^^7-1850). 
principal  of  the  Boston  Latin  school,  was  bom  at  Btiston,  M.assa- 
cbusetlSt  on  the  ajlh  of  September  1824.  Having  graduated 
at  Jbiwd  College  in  1844,  he  studied  mathematics  and  as- 
tronomy under  C.  F.  Gau»  at  Gottingen,  and  relumed  to 
America  in  1848.  From  to  1867  be  waa  in  charge  of  the 
lo^ptnde  deputment  «<  the  United  States  ooait  aumy;  be 
developed  and  orsMused  the  servioe>  ms  one  of  the  fint  to 
determine  longitudes  by  tetegn^Uc  means,  and  employed  the 
Atlantic  cable  in  1866  to  estabhsb  lon^ude'rdations  betii-een 
Europe  and  .\merira.  The  AstrDiiumual  Jimrnal  was  founded 
by  Gould  in  1640;  and  ils  publication,  suspended  in  1.S61. 
was  resumed  by  him  in  1885.  From  1855  to  1859  he  acted  as 
director  of  the  Dudley  observatory  at  Albany,  New  York; 
and  puhlishc^l  in  1850  a  discussion  of  the  places  and  proper 
motions  of  circumpolar  stars  to  be  used  as  standards  by  the 
United  States  coast  survey.  Appointed  in  1862  actuary  to 
the  United  States  sanitary  OQmmiasion,  be  issued  in  1869  an 
{■ipeMant  vohime  tA  MUitary  and  Anlkropologkal  SlatisiUs. 
He  filled  np  ui  iS&^n  private  obaervntoiy  at  CamlMridge,  Mass.; 
bat  lUkderuiok  in  tMS,  on  lidialf  of  the  Afgentine  republic, 
to  organise  a  national  observatory  at  Cordoba;  began  to  observe 
there  with  four  assistants  in  1870,  and  completed  in  1S74  his 
Urjnamdria  Arg,enhni  (publisheii  1879)  for  which  he  received 
in  1A83  the  gold  medal  of  llie  Koyal  Astronomical  Society. 
This  was  followed  by  a  zone-catalogue  of  -  160  stars  (i88j).  an<i 
a  general  catalogue  (1885)  compiled  from  meridian  observations 
of  32^448  stars.  Gould's  measurcmi-nts  of  L.  .\L  Kutherfurd's 
photographs  of  the  Fleiadcs  in  1866  eatitie  him  to  rank  as  a 


pfaocer  in  the  tne  of  the  canera  ss  an  fantnimtni  of  prseiiion; 

and  he  secured  at  Cordoba  1400  negatives  of  southern  star- 
clusters,  the  reduction  of  which  occupied  the  dosing  years  of 
his  life.    He  returned  in  1885  to  his  home  at  CSnblidtei  ttrhcrs 

he  died  ou  the  iOih  of  November  iSg6. 

Sec  Atttonomiial  Journal.  No.  389;  Olnert-'slory,  xx.  70  Csame 
notice  abridged);  Science  (Dec.  18,  1896.  S.  C.  Chandler);  AUtO' 
physical  Jtumol,  V.  50;  iiMUMy  Nantu  Ay.  Aatr.  Sotmy,  Mi. 
218. 

GOULD.  SIR  FRANCIS  CARRUTHER8  (1844-  ),  EngUsh 
cadcaturiit  and  politician,  was  bom  in  Banstapie  on  the  and 
of  Decsmher  18^  Altbongb  in  eat)y  yoath  he  sboived  v«at 
love  of  diMfiBg,  he  began  Ufe  te  a  iMuik  and  then  jofaied  the 
London  Stock  Cxdiange,  where  he  constantly  sketched'  the 
members  and  illustrated  important  events  in  the  financial 
world;  many  of  these  drawings  were  rejirotiucol  by  lithography 
and  published  for  private  circuhition.  In  iS-q  he  U^'an  the 
regular  illustration  of  the  Christmas  numbers  oi  Truth,  and  in 
1887  he  became  a  contributor  to  the  I'M  MjH  Giiztilr-.  trans- 
ferring his  allegiance  to  the  WtsSminiter  Gaseite  on  its  foundation 
.ind  subsequently  acting  as  assistant  editor.  Among  his  inde- 
pendent publications  arc  Who  killed  Cock  Robint  (1897),  Taits 
told  in  the  Zoo  (1900),  two  volumes  of  Proissart's  Modern 
Chrmidcs,  tM  ond  figured  by  F.  C.  CvM  (1903  and  1903), 
and  PUhm  PolMc^-^  pcvlodical  fsprint  of  Ms  Wetlmimster 
Caiea$  cartoons,  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  implements  of 
political  warfare  IB  fheannoury  of  the  Liberal  party.  Frequently 
Kfaftin^  his  ideas  on  to  subjects  taken  freely  from  Unrh-  Remus, 
in  Wondcriiitid,  ^nd  the  works  of  Dickensand  Shakespeare, 
Sir  F,  C.  Gould  used  these  literary  vehicles  with  exir.iorflinary 
dexterity  and  point,  but  with  a  satire  that  was  not  unkind  and 
with  a  vigour  from  which  bitterness,  virulence  and  Cynicisni 
were  notably  absent.    He  was  knighted  in  1006. 

GOULD,  JAY  (1836-1892),  American  financier,  w.as  born  in 
Roxbury,  Delaware  county,  New  York,  on  the  27th  of  May  1836. 
He  was  brought  up  on  his  father's  farm,  studied  at  Hobart 
Acadcoiy,  and  tboogb  he  left  school  in  his  nzteenth  year,  devoted 
himself  atsidnoa^  thcnaltcr  to  private  study,  diiefly  of  mathe- 
matics sod  snnKybVi  st  the  aame  time  keepmg  books  for  a 
blacknnfth  for  his  board.  For  a  short  time  he  worked  for  his 
father  in  the  hardware  busines.s;  in  1S5J  1S56  he  workixJ  as  a 
surve>or  in  preparing  maps  of  Ulster.  .Albany  and  Delaware 
counties  in  Nei\  York,  of  Lake  and  Cieauga  counties  in  Ohio, 
and  of  Oakland  county  in  .Michigan,  and  of  a  projected 
railway  line  Ijetwcen  Newburgh  and  Syracuse.  N.V.  An  ardent 
anti-renter  in  his  boyhood  and  youth,  he  wrote  A  History  0/ 
Delavmre  County  and  the  Border  Wars  0}  New  York,  containing 
a  Sketch  ef  tkt  Early  SeUkments  in  the  County,  and  A  Uitttry 
of  the  Lak  AnH-Rent  DigicMlties  in  Delaware  (Roxbury,  1856). 
Me  then  enpged  in  theluniber  and  tanning  businesB  in  wsatem 
New  Voilt,  and  in  faaahing  at  Stnodibttrg,  Pennsylvania.  In 
i86j  hemanied  IfiiaHelen  Day  Miller,  and  through  her  father. 
Daniel  S.  Miller,  he  was  appointed  m&na^  of  the  Rensselaer 
&  Saratoga  railway,  which  he  bought  u()  when  it  was  in  a  very 
b.ad  condition,  and  skilfully  reorganized;  in  the  same  way  he 
bought  and  reorganized  the  Rutland  i  Washington  railway, 
from  which  he  ultimately  realized  a  large  profit.  In  i8i;<)  he 
removed  to  New  Wnk  City,  where  he  became  a  broker  in  railway 
stocks,  and  in  1868  he  was  elected  president  of  the  i:jrie  railway,  of 
which  by  shrewd  strategy  he  and  James  Fisk,  Jr.(9.v.),  had  gained 
control  in  July  of  that  >-ear.  The  management  of  the  road  under 
his  control,  and  especially  the  sale  of  $5,000,000  of  fraudulent 
stuck  in  (868^x870^  led  to  litigation  b<gun  fay  En^iih  b<md- 
hoidefs,  and  Gould  was  forced  not  of  tbs  CDmpony  in  March 
1873  and  compeHsd  to  lestore  secoiitiss  valued  at  abcHit 
$7,500,000.  It  was  dnring  his  control  of  tlie  Erie  that  be  and 
Kibk  entenxl  into  a  league  with  the  Tweed  Ring,  they  admitted 
Tweed  to  ihc  directorate  of  the  Erie,  and  Tweed  in  turn  arranged 
favourable  legislation  for  them  at  .Albany.  With  Tweed,  Gould 
was  cartoonfd  by  Nast  in  l86y.  In  October  1R7T  Gould  w.is  the 
chief  1/ondsman  of  Tweed  when  the  latter  wa.s  held  in  Si, 000.000 
bail.    With  Fisk  in  August  1869  he  began  to  buy  gold  in  a  daring 
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attempt  to  "  comer  "  the  market,  his  hope  being  that,  with  the  | 
advance  in  price  of  gold,  wheat  would  advanrr  to  such  a  price 
that  western  farmers  would  scU,  and  tbcrc  would  bv  a  cuoscqucnt 
Kria\  movcmciu  of  brcadstuds  from  West  to  East,  which  would 
resuk  in  increased  freight  business  for  the  Erie  road,  it  is 
specuktions  in  gold,  during  which  he  attempted  through  Presidcn  i 
Grant's  brother-in-law,  A.  II.  Corbin,  to  influence  the  president 
and  his  secretary  General  Horace  I'orter,  culminated  in  the  panic 
di  <•  Black  Friday,"  on  the  24tb  of  S^ember  1869,  when  the 
pcke  of  goU  fell  from  163  to  135. 

Gould  gained  oontml  of  tbe  Union  Pacific,  from  which  in 
1883  be  withdrew  after  leaMng  a  large  profit.  Buying  up  the 
stock  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  he  built  up,  by  means  of  consolida- 
tions, reorganizations,  and  the  constnictu>n  of  branch  lines, 
the  "  Gould  Sy.-.UTn  "  of  r:iil\v;iys  in  the  soulh-WL-slern  states. 
In  i88o  he  Wiis  iij  virlual  coiurol  of  10,000  miles  of  railvs  ay.  about 
onc-iiiiuh  of  the  railway  mileage  of  the  United  States  at  that 
time.  Besides,  he  oblaiueii  a  cuntroliiug  interest  in  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  after  1S81  in  the  elevated 
tailways  in  New  York  City,  and  was  intimately  connected  with 
many  of  the  largest  nilway  financial  operations  in  the  United 
SUBesfortliietiKBtyymsfoll0wiiigi868.  Hediedof consump- 
tion and  of  nwiitBl  atnin  oo  the  and  of  Deambcr  1892,  his 
Ciftiiiie  ct  tint  tine  betag  ertiantcd  at  fiji/toofioo}  all  of 
this  be  Irft  to  bis  own  family. 

His  eldest  sfin,  Ghiiri-.k.  Jay  Cocu)  (b.  1864),  was  prominent 
also  as  an  owner  and  manager  oi  railways,  and  became  president 
of  the  Little  Rock  &  Fort  Smith  railway  (1888),  the  Si  Louis, 
Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  railway  the  International 

&  Cifcat  Xonhcrn  railway  ',iS<>il,  the  Missouri  raeinc  railway 
ii^03>.  the  I'exm  Hi  Tacilic  railway  (1843),  and  the  Manhattan 
Railway  Company  (1892);  he  was  also  vice-president  and 
director  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  It  wa» 
under  his  control  that  tbe  Wabash  syatem  became  tiansconti- 
Bcnta)  and  •ecuied  an  Adanlic  port  at  fialtinune;  and  it  was 
be  wbo  bfouaht  abont  a  biendly  affiaoce  between  the  Gould 
and  the  Rochcfellcr  intereata. 

Tbe  eldest  daughter,  Heuk  BtllXSS  GOUU)  (b.  1S68),  became 
widel>-  known  as  a  |)hilanlhropist,  and  particularly  for  her 
generous  gifts  to  .\mcnian  army  hospitals  in  the  war  with  Spain 
in  itkiH  and  for  her  many  contributions  to  New  York  I'riiversily, 
to  which  she  gave  S-\o,ooo  for  a  library  in  1S9J  ami  S  100,000 
for  a  II. I'.-.Tii-  1:1 

GOUNOD.  CHARLES  FRANCOIS  (1818  1893),  trench  com- 
poser, was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  17th  of  June  1818,  the  son  of 
F.  L.  Gounod,  a  talented  painter.  He  entered  the  Paris  Con- 
lervatoirc  in  1S36,  studied  under  Reicha,  Hal£vy  and  Lesueur, 
and  won  the  "  Grand  Piii  de  Rome  "  in  1S39.  While  leaiding 
in  tbe  Eternal  Qty  be  devoted  much  of  hb  time  to  the  study 
of  sacred  minlc,  BotaUy  lo  the  wnka  of  Flsleetiina  and  Bach. 
In  184.^  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  a  *'  requiera  "  of  bis  composi- 
tion  was  performed.  On  his  return  lo  Paris  he  tried  in  vain  to 
Hiid  a  publisher  for  s<;itne  songs  he  had  written  in  Rome,  Having 
become  organist  to  the  chapel  oj  the  "  ML-^sions  f^tranKeres," 
he  tunied  his  thoughts  an<l  mind  to  religious  music.  .At  that 
lime  he  even  contemplated  the  idea  of  cnterinK  into  lioly 
orders.  His  thoughts  were,  however,  turned  to  more  mundane 
matters  when,  through  the  intervention  of  Madame  Viardot, 
the  celebrated  singer,  he  received  a  commission  to  compose  an 
opera  on  a  text  by  £mile  Augicr  for  the  Acadlnie  Nationale 
de  M uiique.  Si^ko,  the  wock  in  qiuetioa,  i*ias  peoduoed  in 
i8si,andif  its  ittcecss  was  not  veiy  great,  It  at  least  tulBced  to 
biiiig  the  composer 's  name  to  the  foie.  Some  critics  appeared 
to  consider  this  work  as  evidence  of  a  fresh  departure  In  the 
style  of  dramatic  mu.iic,  and  A  !>  !:  !v?  .-Vilam,  the  composer, 
who  w.t-S  aLsi)  a  musical  cnlic,  aLU.;:;.Lud  lo  Gouraxl  the  wish 
to  revive  the  system  of  musicU  declainatioii  invented  by  Gluck. 
The  fact  was  that  Siipho  tlilTered  in  some  respects  from  the 
operatic  works  (tf  the  periotl,  atul  was  to  a  certain  extent  in 
advance  of  the  limes.  When  it  was  revived  at  the  Paris  Opera 
in  1884,  several  additions  were  made  by  the  composer  to  the 
oiiiuial  scot^  not  altogethec  to  its  advantage,  and  Safko  once 


more  faOed  to  attract  tbe  public   Gonnod's  second  dramatic 

attempt  was  again  in  connexion  with  a  classical  subject,  and 
consisted  in  some  choruses  written  for  Uiysie.  a  irasedy  by 
Pon.'iard,  played  Bt  the  The.itre  Francais  in  185;,  when  the 
orchi  sir.i  was  conducted  by  Offenbach.  The  composer's  next 
o|>era.  Im  Xninu-  stt^fuUe,  gtveii  at  the  ftiia  Op£im  in  1854, 
was  a  failure. 

Goethe's  Fausi  bad  for  years  exercised  a  strong  fascination 
over  Gounod,  and  he  at  last  determined  to  turn  it  to  operatic 
account.  The  performance  at  a  Paris  theatre  of  a  drama  on 
the  same  subject  delayed  the  pxoductinn  of  bia  open  for  a  time. 
In  the  meanwhile  he  wmte  in  a  few  montha  the  music  for  an 
operatic  version  of  Molierc's  comedy,  Le  lUdeeim  malg^t  lui, 
which  was  produced  at  the  Th£&trc  Lyrique  in  1858.  Berlioz  well 
described  this  charming  little  work  when  he  wrote  of  it,  "  Every- 
thing is  pretty,  piquant,  fluent,  in  ihis  '  opera  comique  ';  there  is 
nothing  superlluous  and  nothing  wanting."'  The  first  perform- 
ance of  Fnusi  took  place  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  on  the  19th 
of  March  1S5Q.  (ioethe's  masterpiece  had  already  been  utilized 
for  operatic  pur(>oses  by  various  composers,  the  most  celefaiiated 
of  whom  was  Spohr.  The  subject  had  also  lospirtd  ScbumanOf 
Berlioz,  Ljsst,  Wapter,  to  mention  only  a  few,  and  the  enonnoiis 
success  of  Goinad'a  open  did  not  deter  Boito  bom  writing  his 
Me^a^de.  famt  b  wlthottt  doubt  tbe  moat  popvdar  Fnach 
opera  of  the  second  half  of  the  iQtboentniy.  Itssncccaahasbecn 
universal,  and  nowhere  has  it  achieved  greater  vogue  than  in 
the  land  of  Goethe.  For  years  it  remained  the  recognized  type 
of  modem  French  opera.  At  the  time  of  its  production  in  Paris 
it  was  scarcely  appreciated  according  to  its  merits.  Its  style 
was  too  novel,  and  its  luscious  harmonics  did  not  altogether 
suit  the  palates  oi  those  dilettanti  who  still  looked  upon  Rossini 
as  the  incarnation  of  music.  Times  have  indeed  changed,  and 
French  composers  have  followed  the  road  opened  by  Gounod, 
and  have  further  developed  the  form  of  the  lyrical  drama, 
adopting  the  theories  of  Wagner  in  a  mamer  suitable  to  their 
national  temperament.  AlthoO^i  in  its  origind  voaon  Fmal 
contained  spoken  dialogue^  and  was  divided  into  set  pieces 
according  to  custom,  yet  it  differed  greatly  from  the  operas  of 
the  past.  (iouna<l  had  not  studied  the  works  of  Clcrman  niastrrs 
such  as  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  in  vain,  and  although 
his  oswi  style  is  eminently  (lallic,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
axuch  of  its  charm  emanates  from  certain  [wtetic  sentimentality 
which  seems  to  have  a  Teutonic  origin.  Cerlairly  no  music 
such  as  his  bud  previously  been  produced  by  any  French  com- 
poser. Auber  was  a  gay  trifler,  scattering  his  bright  effusions 
with  absolute  ituotttiatiett  teeming  with  melodious  ideas,  but 
lacking  depth.  Bedio^  a  moiacal  Titan,  wrestled  against  fate 
with  a  supeihuman  eneigy,  and,  Jove-like,  subjugated  his 
heartn  with  bia  thnndeifaalta.  It  was,  faowcwer,  leterved  for 
Goaood  to  iatnduca  io  Mic  IsHin,  to  siiv  tbe  tender  paialon 
in  accents  soft  and  famguorans.  The  rausicsl  language  em- 
ployed in  Faust  was  new  and  fascinating,  and  it  was  soon  to  be 
adopted  by  many  other  French  compiisers,  certain  of  its  idioms 
thereby  becoming  hackneyed.  Gounod's  opera  was  given  in 
London  in  tH6j,  when  its  success,  at  lirsl  doubtful,  became 
enormous,  anfi  it  was  heard  concurrently  at  Covent  (jartien 
and  Her  Majesty's  theatres.  Since  then  it  has  never  lost  its 
popularity. 

Although  the  success  of  Faust  in  Paris  was  at  fint  DOt  SO 
great  as  might  have  been  expected,  yet  it  gradually  iucitased 
and  set  the  seal  on  Gonnod's  fame.  The  {orUMata  eooiposer 
now  cxperienoed  no  diiEcuIty  in  finding  an  oatlKfer  his  vmhs, 
and  the  succeeding  decade  is  a  specially  important  one  in  his 
career.  The  open  from  bis  pen  which  came  after  Faust  was 
riiilhnan  el  Baucis,  a  setting  of  the  mythological  tale  in  which 
the  composer  followed  the  traditions  oi  ihu  Opera  Comique, 
employing  spoken  dialogue,  while  not  abdicating  the  in- 
dividuality of  his  own  style.  This  work  was  produced  at  the 
Theatre  Lyrique  in  i860.  It  has  repeatedly  been  heard  in 
London.  La  Reint  de  Saba,  a  four-act  opera,  produced  at  tbe 
Grand  Optra  on  the  38th  of  Pebiuaiy  i86s,  was  altogether 
a  far  more  ambitious  work.  For  aome  reason  it  did  not : 
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with  MCOCHi  ■Itlwwi^  the  score  contains  some  of  Gounod's 
chokfltt  LoapintioM,  notahly  the  well-kaowa  air,  "  Lend  me 
yoordd."  £a  JMwrfr  fate  was  adapted  for  the  EagDibstagu 
under  the  name  of  /raw.  The  nom-suoccts  of  tUs  work  proved 
a  great  disappointment  to  Gonnod,  who,  however,  set  to  work 
aKJin,  and  this  lime  with  better  results.  MirrUle,  the  fruit  of  his 
I.ibuurs,  bc-iiiR  given  for  the  first  tinu'  at  the  ThtAtrc  Lyriquc 
on  the  Kylh  of  March  1864.  Founded  upon  the  Mireio  of  ihi.: 
Provencal  poet  Mistral,  Mireiite  contains  much  charming  atid 
characteristic  music.  Thelibrcttoseems  to  have  militated  a^aiusi 
iU  success,  and  although  several  revivals  have  taken  place  and 
various  modifications  and  altentioiishaviebMiiiindelii  the  score, 
yet  UkmUt  has  newer  iqJoTed  a  wny  ^oat  voeue.  Certain 
poctioiie  ol  tbb  open  hav^  howevor,  been  populadsed  ia  the 
OODcert-room.  La  ColMafa,  a  little  opoa  in  t  wo  acu  without  pre- 
tension, deserves  mention  here.  It  was  originally  hcani  at  Baden 
Iti  1S60,  and  subsequently  at  the  Ojjtra  Comique.  A  suavely 
mtJudioui  cnlr'acle  Ironi  this  little  work  has  survived  and  been 
repeatedly  performed. 

Animated  with  the  desire  (o  \d\c  a  [wndant  to  his  I'timl, 
tiounod  now  sought  for  iii-sjiiral ion  from  Shal<cspeare,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  Romeo  and  JuiU.1.  iierc,  indeed,  was  a 
subject  particularly  well  calculated  to  appeal  to  a  composer 
who  had  so  cmiaently  quali&ed  himself  to  be  considered  the 
musician  ol  Uie  tonder  poetioD.  The  operatic  version  of  the 
Shakeepcaiaaa  ingo^  was  produced  at  tlie  Thtttte  Lyriquc  on 
the  if^  of  Apifl  i867>  It  it  fSMnally  consldeTed  as  being  the 
composer's  seoond  best  opera.  Some  people  have  even  pUced 
it  on  the  same  tevd  as  Faust,  but  thb  verdict  has  not  found 
general  aceeplanee.  Gounod  himself  is  slau-d  to  have  expressed 
his  opinion  of  the  relative  value  of  the  two  operas  enigmatically 
by  sayinj;,  "  Fitust  is  the  oldest,  but  I  was  younger;  Romto 
i<t  the  youiiRcst,  but  I  was  older."  The  luscious  strains  wedded 
to  the  love  scenes,  if  at  times  somewhat  cloying,  are  generally 
in  accord  with  the  situations,  often  irresistibly  fascinating, 
while  ahiiqfa  absolutely  individual.  The  success  of  Roml^ 
in  Paris  was  great  from  the  outset,  and  eventually  this  work 
was  transferred  to  the  Giand  OpCra,  after  having  for  some  time 
lonnedpaitof theripeitoiicof theOpCnComiqae.  InLondon 
it  was  not  vntJl  the  part  «f  Roueo  was  sung  by  Jetn  de 
Reszke  that  this  opera  obtained  ottjr  real  hold  iqpon  the  Engli^ 
public. 

After  having  so  suree.ssfiilly  sought  for  inspiration  from 
MoUcrc,  Goethe  and  Shaltcs[>carc,  GountKi  now  turned  to  another 
famous  dramatist.  .%nd  selected  Pierre  (orncilies  I'it!yru(ic 
as  the  subject  of  his  next  opera.  Some  years  were,  however, 
to  elapse  before  this  work  waspven  to  the  |)ubliL.  The  Franco- 
German  War  had  broken  out,  and  (iounod  was  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  London,  where  he  composed  the  "  biblical  elcg>*  " 
GtUia  lor  the  inauguration  of  tlM  Royal  Albert  HalL  During 
Us  stay  is  London  Gounod  composed  a  great  deal  and  wrote  a 
number  of  songs  to  English  verds,  many  of  which  have  attained 
an  enduring  popularity,  sodi  as  "  Ifaid  of  Athens,"  **  There 
ts  a  green  hill  tar  away,"  "  Oh  that  we  two  were  mayingi" 
'*  The  fountain  mingles  with  the  river."  His  sojourn  in  London 
was  not  altogether  pleasant,  as  he  was  embroiled  in  lavN.suits 
with  publishers.  On  Gounod's  return  to  I'aris  he  hurriedly 
set  to  music  an  operatic  version  of  .\lfred  de  \  iKiiy  's  Citt,j-Mars, 
which  was  given  at  the  Optra  Comictue  on  the  sih  ot  April  1877 
(and  in  London  in  iqoo),  without  obtainiikg  much  success. 
PolyfHctf,  his  much<herished  work,  appeared  at  the  Grand 
Op^ra  the  following  year  on  the  7th  of  October,  and  dU  not  meet 
with  a  tietter  fate.  Neither  was  Gounod  more  fortmate  with 
L$  Trihitt  d9  SStmtnt  his  bat  epeia,  which,  given  on  the  same 
stage  in  itSi,  speedily  vanished,  never  to  reappear.  In  Us 
later  dramatic  wotks  be  had,  wdbrtunatcly,  auide  no  attempt 
to  keep  up  with  the  ttOMS,  iMdening  to  remit  to  eld-£uhh>ned 
met  hods. 

The  genius  of  the  great  conipo'ier  was,  however,  destined  to 
as$crt  itself  in  another  tield — that  of  sacred  miisic  His  friend 
Cumille  Saint^SoMBS,  hi  a  votunie  entitled  PMraAr  m  Snisimi>$. 
writes: 


Gounod  did  not  cease  all  his  life  to  write  for  the  churcb,  to 
ateumulaie  ina»M.'3  and  tnote'tts;  but  it  was  at  the  commencement 
of  his  career,  in  the  Messc  de  .Sii:'tle  CfaU.  and  at  the  end.  in  the 
oratorios  The  Redemption  and  Mors  H  ma,  thai  he  fum:  highest. , 

Saint-Sacns,  indeed,  has  formulated  the  opinion  that  the  three 
aljove-racntioned  works  will  survive  all  the  master's  operas. 
,\mong  the  many  misses  composed  by  ("lOunod  at  the  outset 
of  his  career,  the  be-st  is  the  Messe  de  Sninif  CVci/c,  written  in 
1855.  He  ;l1.so  wrote  the  ^fcssc  du  Satrf  Ceeur  (iSjd)  and  the 
Mi-.ssc  IS  111  memoirt-  dr  JciDihc  d' Arc  11.S.H7).  This  last  work 
offers  certain  peculiarities,  being  written  for  solos,  chorus, 
organ,  eight  trumpets,  three  trombones,  and  harps.  In  style 
it  has  a  certain  affinity  with  Palestiina.  TAs  iie^^itiM,  whkh 
seems  to  have  acquired  a  permanent  footiiifl  in  Gnnt  Biitain, 
was  pradnecd  at  the  lUmini^iaB  Festival  of  itts.  It  waa 
styled  a  sacred  trilogy,  and  was  dedicated  to  Queen  Victoria. 
The  score  is  prefued  by  a  commentary  written  by  the  romrMjser, 
in  which  the  scope  of  the  oratorio  is  explained.  It  cannot  lie 
said  that  Ckjunod  has  altogether  risen  to  Ihe  magnttudc  of  his 
ia.sk.  The  music  of  The  Redemplim  bears  the  unmistakable 
imprint  of  the  composer's  hand,  and  contains  many  beautiful 
thoughts,  but  the  work  in  its  cniircty  is  not  exempt  from 
monotony.  Mors  et  nta,  a  sacred  trilogy  dedicated  to  Pope 
Leo  XIII.,  was  also  produced  for  the  first  time  in  Birmingham 
at  the  Festival  of  1S85.  This  work  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
"  Mois,"  "  Judicium,"  "  Vila."  ThefiotOMisistoof  aScquieni. 
the  eeoand  deptcu  the  Judgment*  the  third  Etcrtul  life. 
Akhongh  quite  eqwd,  if  not  aqpedor  to  TA*  tMrnflimt,  Ittn 
H  Wka  has  not  obtained  airailar  success. 

Gounod  was  a  great  worker,  an  indefatir^:  i^''  v  riter,  and  it 
would  occupy  too  much  space  to  attempt  tvi_]i  an  incomplete 
catalogue  of  his  compositions.  Besiiles  the  works  already 
mentioned  may  be  named  two  symphonies  which  wpfp  played 
during  the  'fifties,  but  have  long  since  fallen  into  neglect. 
Symphonic  music  was  not  Gounod's  forte,  and  the  French  master 
evidently  recognized  the  fact,  for  he  made  no  further  attempts 
in  tliis  style.  The  incidental  music  he  wrote  to  the  dramas  Lt» 
Duut  BdMS  and  Jeanne  d'Arc  must  not  be  forgotten.  He  also 
atten^ted  to  set  Molitoe's  comedy,  Gur^  DouUm,  to  nusic, 
lueping  to  the  original  prase.  This  wmfc  has  never  be»hrou^t 
out.  Gounod  composed  a  large  number  of  songs,  many  of  which 
are  very  beautiful.  One  of  the  voca]  pieces  that  have  contri- 
bute«l  most  to  his  tx'p'jiarity  is  (he  celebrated  Meditation  on 
the  First  Prelude  of  B.uh.  more  widely  known  as  the  Afe  Maria. 
The  idea  of  fitting  a  milody  to  the  Prelude  of  Bach  was  original, 
and  i".  must  he  admitted  that  in  this  case  the  experiment  Was 
successful. 

Gounod  died  at  St  Cloud  on  the  i8th  of  October  189J.  His 
influence  on  French  music  was  immense,  though  during  the 
last  years  of  the  19th  century  it  was  rather  oounteriialanced 
by  that  of  Wagner.  Whatever  may  he  the  verdict  «t  poeterity, 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  quality  of  individually  sriO  be  dem'ed 
to  Gounod.  To  be  die  composer  of  Famst  Is  alone  a  sufEcient 
title  to  lasting  fame.  (A.  He.) 

GOURD,  a  name  given  to  various  plants  of  the  order  Cmcut- 
!'!l:jic,:e.  especially  those  belonging  to  the  genus  l  ucurbi!,:, 
monoecious  trailing  herbs  of  annual  duration,  with  long  succulent 
stems  furnished  with  tendrils,  and  large,  rough,  palinately-lobcd 
leaves;  the  flowers  are  generally  large  and  01  a  bright  yellow 
or  orange  colour,  the  barren  ones  with  the  stamens  united; 
the  fertile  are  followed  by  the  large  succulent  fruit  that  gives 
the  gourds  their  chief  economic  value.  Many  varieties  ol 
CneiirMlB  are  under  cultivation  in  tropical  uid  temperate 
dSamua,  espedsly  In  southern  Asia;  but  it  ii  esticndy 
dttkult  to  icfer  thsm  to  definite  specific  granpa,  on  aooouM  of 
the  facility  with  which  they  hybridize;  while  it  h  very  doubtful 
whether  any  of  the  original  forms  now  exist  in  the  wild  state. 
Charles  Xaudin.  who  made  a  careful  and  iiiteresiing  series  of 
oliservati.ir.s  u[>on  this  genus,  Came  to  the  conclu^ion  that  all 
vanetics  known  in  European  ganlens  might  be  referred  to  six 
original  species;  probably  three,  or  at  most  four,  have  furnishixl 
the  edible  kinds  in  ordinary  cultivation.   Adopting  the  specif 
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names  usually  Riven  to  the  mnre  famili.ir  forms,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Rourds,  from  an  economic  [loinl  of  view,  is  perhaps 
C.  maxima,  the  i'otiron  Jaune  of  'Jie  French,  the  red  and  yellow 
gourd  of  iJritish  gardeners  ;il^-  6),  ihe  ^phtroidaJ  fruit  of  which 
b  tenuukabk  for  its  enormous  size:  the  colour  of  the  somewhat 
JOOfh  liiiil  varies  from  white  to  bright  yellow,  while  in  some  kinds 
H  remaios  green;  the  fleshy  interior  is  of  «  deq>  yellow  or 
ocangelint.  This  valuablefoard  is  gwwn  samnlvdy  In  southern 
Asia  «nd  Europe.  InTiuk^aid  Alia  IflnorteyMds,  at  some 
periods  of  the  yesr,  an  important  actlde  of  diet  to  Ae  people; 
tmnjense  qunnUties  are  sold  in  the  markets  of  Constantinople, 
where  in  tite  winter  the  heaps  of  one  variety  with  a  white  rind 
are  described  as  resembling  mounds  of  siKjwbalLi.  The  yellow 
kind  attains  occasionally  a  weight  of  upwards  of  240  tb.  Il 
grows  well  in  Central  Europ)e  and  the  United  States,  while  in 
the  south  of  England  it  will  produce  its  gigantic  fruit  in  perfection 
in  hot  summers.  The  yellow  flesh  of  this  gourd  and  its  numerous 
varieties  yields  a  considerable  amount  of  nutriment,  and  is  the 
more  valuable  as  the  fruit  can  be  kept,  even  in  warm  climates,  for 
along  time.  In  Fiance  and  in  the  £aat  it  is  much  nsed  in  soups 
and  naouts,  «Ait  ibufif  Mkd  it  ianM  «  SMfcatkale  for  other 
table  vegstaUea;  the  taste  hsa  beca  oHnpand  to  Qux  of  a  young 
carrot.  In  some  ooontries  the  higer  Unds  are  employed  as 
cattle  food.  The  seeds  yield  by  expression  a  large  quantity 
of  a  bland  oil,  which  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  that  of 
the  poppy  and  olive.  The  "  mammoth  "  gourds  of  English  and 
American  gardeners  fknown  in  America  as  squashes)  belong 
to  this  species.  The  pumpkin  l?nmmer  squash  of  America) 
is  Cucurbila  Pepo.  Some  of  the  varieties  of  C.  maxima  and 
Pepo  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar,  amounting  in 
the  sweetest  kinds  to  4  «  5%,  and  in  the  hot  plains  of  Hungary 
t  made  to  make  use  of  them  as  a  commercial 
of  Mgar.  Tbe  young  shoots  of  both  these  laife  gourds 
nay  be  ghroi  to  cattle,  and  admit  of  beinc  eMen  a*  a  green 
vegetable  when  boiled.  Ute  vegetable  naifow  ii  a  wiety 
imftra)  of  C.  Pepo.  Many  smaller  gourds  are  cultivated  in 
India  and  other  hot  climates,  and  s<ime  ha\e  been  introduced 
into  English  gardens,  rather  for  the  Inauty  uf  their  fruit  and 
.'      i«t«ftf»»  *^  f\  foliaRe  than  for  their  escu- 

'  lent  qualities,    .\mong  these 

is  C.  Pepo  var.  aurnntin, 
the  orange  gourd,  bearing  a 
spheroidal  fruit,  like  a  large 
orange  in  form  and  colour; 
in  Britain  it  is  generally 
too  bitter  to  be  palaublc, 
though  applied  to  cuHnary 
pnrpOBCt  in  TVirkey  and  the 
T^^vant.  C.  Pep/>  var.  pyri- 
fcfrmis  and  var.  trrrji.  ij  i. 
the  warted  gourds,  are 
likewise  occasionally  eaten, 
especially  in  the  immature 
state;  and  C.  mo.whal': 
(musk  melon)  is  very  exten- 
sively cultivated  throughout 
India  by  the  aatives,  the 
yeUow 
and 

  The    botde-gourds  w% 

ilitteBriibb  P'acwl  in  a  separate  genus, 
Lageiuiria,  chiefly  differing 
Group  of  Gourd*.  from  Cucurbila  in  the  an- 

1-jJ.  Various  forms  of  bottle  gourd,  thcrs  being  free  instead  of 

:iL  0^3^^!SSSilamoxim.  The  bottle-gourd 

^p.xmavKm,%Mimnmmaximu.  so-called,  /..  vul- 

flsiifr,  is  a  climbing  plant  with  downy,  heart-shaped  leaves  and 
beautiful  white  flowers:  the  remarkable  fruit  (figs,  i-s)  first  begins 
to  grow  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  cylinder,  but  gradually  widens 
tomurds  the  eatiemity,  until,  wlioi  ripe,  it  resembles  a  flask 
vfth  «  aanmr  nedt  atad,  fauie  ranaded  boib;  it  sametlmes 
attains  a  lengA  of  7  ft.  Wlien       tiiefinlp  is  removed  fiom 


the  neck,  and  the  interior  cleared  by  leaving  water  stan<!ing 
in  it;  the  woody  rind  that  remains  Ls  used  as  a  bottle:  or  the 
lower  part  is  cut  off  and  cleared  out,  forming  a  basin-like  vessel 
applied  to  the  same  domestic  purposes  as  the  calabash  (CVrj- 
cenlia)  of  the  West  Indies:  the  smaller  varieties,  divided  length- 
wise, form  spoons.  The  ripe  friut  is  apt  to  be  bitter  and  cathartic, 
but  wiiile  immatura  it  is  eaten  by  the  Arabs  and  Turks.  WlMa 
about  the  rise  «f  a  sbhII  encumber,  it  is  itnled  irith  rice  and 
minced  meat,  ilawied  irith  nnier,  onions,  ftb,  aid  thenboOed, 
forming  a  favourite  diA  with  Sastera  epicnna.  Ibedongated 
snake  gourds  of  India  and  CUaa  (TirMnsanttei)  an  need  in 
curries  and  stews. 

All  the  true  gourds  have  a  tendency  to  secrete  the  cnthartic 
principle  col<K\'rJhin,  and  in  many  varieties  of  Cucurhua  and  the 
allied  genera  it  is  often  elaborated  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  them  imwholcaome,  or  even  poisonous.  The  seeds  of 
several  H>edes  tlunfoae  peaiem  inme  anthelmintic  properties; 
those  of  the  common  pumplun  are  frequently  administered 
in  America  as  a  vermifuge. 

The  cultivation  oi  gourds  beganfarbgrond  the  dawn  of  his  toiy, 
and  tbe  eectdent  tptdtt  have  become  so  modified  by  cnltwe 
that  the  original  plants  from  which  they  liave  deaoended  can 
no  longer  be  traced.  The  abundance  of  varieties  in  India  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  part  of  .\sia  as  the  birthplace  of  the  present 
e<Hblc  forms;  but  some  appear  to  have  been  cultivated  in  all 
the  hotter  regions  of  that  continent,  and  in  North  .Africa,  from 
the  earliest  ages,  while  the  Romans  were  familiar  with  at  least 
certain  kinds  of  Ciieurhita,  and  with  the  bottle-gourd.  Ctuurbita 
Pepo,  the  source  of  many  of  tlw  American  foms,  is  probably 
a  native  of  that  oontlneat. 

Most  of  the  annu.i1  eouids  lORrlia  jpown  aucoeaafully  to  Mtaia. 
They  arc  usually  rair^d  in  hotijew  or  Bnder  frames,  and  planted  out 
in  rich  soil  in  the  early  summer  SO  SOOa  as  the  nights  become  warm. 
The  more  ornamental  kinds  nay  be  tiaiaed  over  trcllis-work,  a 
favourite  mode  of  displaying  them  In  the  East;  but  the  situation 
mu»t  be  sliclti  iri!  ,uid  Mnuiy.  Kven  La/^enaria  will  sometime*  pR>> 
ducc  fine  fruit  when  so  treated  in  the  southern  counties. 

For  an  account  of  these  cuHivatians  is  Enelaod  see  paper  by  Mr 
J.  W.  Odcll.  "  Gourds  and  CUcuiUts,"  hi  JSww.  Royal  HM.  Sae. 
xxix.  450  (1904).  ^ 

GOURGAUD.  CASPAR,  Baron  (lyfi^-iR^.-),  French  soldier, 
was  born  at  Versailles  on  the  T4th  of  .Seiit ember  :t8.5;  hLs  father 
was  a  musician  of  the  royal  chapel.  At  sdiool  he  showed  talent 
in  mathematical  studies  and  accordingly  entered  the  artillery. 
In  1802  he  became  junior  lieutenant,  and  thereafter  served 
with  credit  in  the  campaigns  of  1805-1805,  bemg  wonnded  at 
Austerlitx.  He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Saragosn  in  1808, 
but  returned  to  service  in  Central  Europe  and  took  part  in  oeariy 
aO  tbe  battlea  of  tbe  Damihlaa  camjiaign  of  1809.  In  1811 
he  was  chosen  to  Inspect  and  report  on  the  iiwtifi  cations  of 
Danzig.  Thereafter  he  b«-ame  one  of  the  ordnance  officers 
attached  to  the  emperor,  whom  he  f(^wed  closely  through 
the  Russian  campaign  of  181  ?;  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter 
the  Kremlin  and  discovered  there  a  quantity  of  gunpowder 
-.vhich  mi^'ht  have  been  used  for  the  destruction  of  Napoleon. 
For  his  services  in  this  campaign  he  receive^l  the  title  of  baron, 
and  became  first  ordnance  officer.  In  the  campaign  of  1813 
in  Saxony  he  further  evinced  his  courage  and  prowess,  eqiedally 
at  Leipzig  and  Hanau;  but  it  was  in  the  first  battie  of  1814, 
near  to  Btienn^  that  he  rendered  tbe  most  signal  service  by 
kOiiag  the  leader  ef  a  Madt  bend  df  Cossacks  who  were  riding 
fariew^r  towards  N^poieaii^  teal. '  Woanded  at  tbe  battle  of 
Montmlrail,  be  yet  recovered  in  time  to  share  tn  seversl  of  tbe 
conflicts  which  followed,  distinguishing  himself  especially  at 
Laon  and  Reims.  Though  enrolled  among  the  royal  guards  of 
Ix)ui.s  X\  III.  in  the  summer  of  1814,  he  yet  cmfiraied  ;he  ctuse 
of  Naiwleon  during  the  Hundred  Days  (i8t  5),  w.ts  named  general 
and  aidc-dc-cami)  by  the  emperor,  and  fought  at  Waterloo. 

After  the  second  abdication  of  the  emperor  (June  2;nd,  iSi>) 
Gourgaud  retired  with  him  and  a  few  other  companions  to 
Rocbefbrt.  It  was  to  him  that  Napoleon  entrusted  the  letter 
ofapaeel  to  tbe  prince  regent  for  an  aayiam  la  England.  Gour- 
gaud set  oft  In  H.M.S.  "  Shney,"  but  was  not  alkvwed  to  land 
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in  England.  He  dcitrmined  to  sharL-  Napoleon's  exile  and 
(ailed  with  him  on  H.M.S.  "  Northumberland  "  to  St  Helena. 
The  ship's  a«crct&ry,  John  K.  Glover,  has  left  an  entenainiog 
account  of  some  of  Gourgaud's  gasconnades  at  table.  His 
extreme  sensitivcneu  and  vanity  soon  brought  him  into  collision 
with  Laa  Cases  and  Montholon  at  Longwood.  The  former  he 
•tylw  ia  bto  jouiaal  m  "  Jesail "  and  a  Kribfakr  who  went  tliiUtcr 
InordertobmoDwfnoui.  WitliMoD,tfadhHi,bnMiiiariaiaok, 
tik*  frictfoB  Yueetam  to  acute  that  he  rhrilmirrt  Uai  to  «  duel, 
for  which  ht  ndfered  a  sharp  rebuke  from  NapoleOB.  Tiring 
of  the  lift'  at  LoiiRwiKjil  cinil  the  many  slights  which  he  suflered 
from  Nai»)leuil,  lie  (ie^ireli  to  dejiitrt,  but  Mote  he  Could  sail 
he  s\>cn\  two  months  with  Colonel  Basil  Ja(  ksin:,  whose  uccuunt 
oj  him  throws  miu  h  li^ht  on  his  charac  ter,  as  also  on  the  "  policy" 
adopted  by  the  exiles  al  Longwood.  In  KtiKluiu!  he  was  gained 
over  by  memb«r»  ol  the  Opposition  and  thereafter  iitade  comutou 
cause  with  O'Mcara  and  other  detractors  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
(or  whose  character  he  had  expressed  hiRh  esteem  to  Basil  Jack- 
son. He  soon  published  his  Camp  tf^ne  dc  /  <,  in  the  preparation 
«r  which  he  had  had  aome  help  ttom  Napolmn;  but  Gourgaud's 
Jmnul  it  SkhHmm  wm  mI  deet&wd  to  he  puUiAed  tiil 
the  year  1999.  Entering  the  arena  of  letten,  be  wrote,  or  colla- 
borated in,  two  well-known  critiques.  The  first  waa  a  censttte  of 
Coutil  r.  de  Segur's  work  on  the  campaiRn  of  i8i2,  with  the 
result  that  he  (oupht  a  duel  with  that  offxer  and  wounded  him. 
He  also  sharply  eritiiized  Sir  Walter  Seott's  Life  of  Nopokon. 
He  returne<l  to  arti\e  service  in  the  army  in  iS.^o;  and  in  1840 
proceeded  with  others  to  St  Helena  to  bring  back  the  remains 
of  Nai>oleon  to  France.  He  became  a  deputy  to  the  Legislative 
A.ssenibty  in  i^vi;  he  died  in  1852. 

<  ■i!i)r>;.iiiir.s  Wiiiks  .ire  /^i  Campci!:nf  de  tfilf;  (Lnndon  and  I'aris, 
I<*isi;  Siipi'Uon  c(  Ui  (i'linflf  Armi'i'  en  Rui^te;  e xamen  critique  de 
rouvrate  dt  M.  It  camie  I',  de  St£ur  il'aris.  1SJ4;;  Rifulalion  de  iti 
ne  df  S'apolfon  par  Sir  H'olter  Scott  (Paris.  1827).  He  collalmratcd 
with  Montholun  in  the  work  entitled  Afdnoiret  pour  serrir  i  I'histoirt 
de  Frame  som  NapoUon  (I'ari.s,  l8j»-l8J3K  and  with  Helli.ird  and 
o«he-ri5  in  the  work  entitled  Rourrirniu  et  sts  errcurs  12  vok..  I'.iris, 
iH^ol;  huf  his  mnst  imp.irtanf  work  is  tlie  Joumul  tm'iii;  ilr-  Sle- 
H'i-'ni-  [2  ViiK..  r.iti--,  iMiyt)),  which  is  a  rcn;.irka!jly  naif  anil  lifelike 
rci-oril  of  the  life  at  L.ongw<j«xl.  See,  too,  i^otes  and  Hemintscencei  of 
•Sl»J(ittmtbrBmAS»aam  (Laadoo,  i904},«ndtheUblii«raphy 
to  the  arttcle  Lowi,  SlK  HVSMW.  (J.  Hl.  R.) 

GOURKO.  J(»BPH  VLADIMIROVICH.  Covsr  (iSjft-ipot), 
Russian  general,  was  born,  of  Lithuanian  e.xtraclion,  on  the 
15lh  of  November  1828.  He  w:ts  educated  in  the  ini|>erial 
corps  of  pages,  entered  the  hussars  of  the  imperial  b<xiyguard 
as  subdieuicnanl  in  1846,  became  captain  in  1857,  adjutant 
to  the  em|KTor  in  t86o,  colonel  in  1S61,  comraasdet  of  the  4th 
Hunar  regiment  of  Mariupol  in  1866,  and  tnajar^eneral  of  the 
ewpeivr's  auiU  in  1867.  He  subsequently  fronmaiided  the 
penadiv  repnwBtp  and  m  1873  the  »t  brigade,  end  dhrieion, 
of  the  cavahy  of  the  guid.  Although  he  took  fmtt  is  the 
(Mmean  War.  being  ttatloned  at  Bdbek,  Us  cUn  to  distlnctiOB 
is  due  to  his  servi<  es  in  the  Turkish  war  of  1877.  He  led  the  van 
of  the  Russian  invasion,  took  Trnovo  on  the  7th  July,  crossed 
the  Halkaiis  by  the  Hain  Hoga/.  p;vss.  delKiuchiiiR  near  Hainkioi, 
and,  noiwithstanditlg  ton>iderable  resistance,  captured  LliiUii, 
Maglish  and  K.'ttanlyk;  oii  the  iSili  of  July  he  attacked  Shipka, 
which  was  evacuatetl  by  the  i  urksi  on  the  folkovciug  day.  Thus 
within  sixteen  da>'s  of  crossing  the  Danube  Gourko  had  secured 
three  Balkan  passes  and  created  a  panic  at  Constantinople. 
He  then  made  a  series  of  successful  reconnaissances  of  the 
Tunj*  vaUey,  c«t  the  laUway  in  two  tiMim,  occuined  Stan 
Zagon  {TwUdi,  Biki  Zapa)  lad  Nova  Zagwm  (YeuZtgn). 
checked  tho  advaMC  of  SuMuaik's  army,  and  fctiuriMd  aisia 
over  the  Balkans.  In  October  he  w»  appointed  ooBimaoder  of 
the  allied  cavalry,  and  attacked  the  Plevna  Uneof  communication 
to  Orkhanie  wuli  a  l  ir^e  mi.ved  force,  captured  Gomi-Duhmk. 
Telische  and  \  lat/a.  and.  in  the  middle  of  November.  Drkhanie 
itself.  Plevna  was  ii>oiaied,  and  after  its  lall  in  Occcmlicr 
Gourko  led  the  way  amidst  snow  and  ice  over  the  Halkans  to 
the  fertile  valley  beyond,  totally  defeated  Suleiman,  and  occupied 
Sophia,  PhiUppopolis  and  .\drianople.  the  armistice  at  the 
iod  of  Jaauaiy  i8;S  stopping  fuither  openuioos  (ace  Evsso- 


Tdrklsk  Wars).  Gourko  was  made  a  count,  and  decorated 
with  the  2nd  class  of  St  George  and  other  orders.  In  1879-1880 
he  wa»  governor  of  St  Petersburg,  and  from  to  1894  governor- 
general  of  Poland.    He  died  on  the  29th  of  January  1901. 

OOURMET,  a  French  term  for  ooe  who  takes  a  refined  and 
critical,  or  even  merely  theoretical  pfcaaufe  in  good  cooking 
and  the  deiighu  of  the  table.  The  word  has  not  the  diqiaiagiBg 
•enae  attached  to  the  Fr.  ginirmoitd,  to  whom  the  pnctical 
pleasure  -of  good  eattof  the  chief  end.  The  O.  Fr.  groumtl 
or  gromet  meant  a  servant,  or  ahop-boy,  especially  one  employed 
in  a  wine^eller's  shop,  hence  an  expert  taster  of  wines,  from 
which  the  modern  usage  has  developed.  The  etymology  of 
goutmcl  is  obscure;  it  may  be  ultimately  connected  with  the 
English  "  groom  "  (q.V,).  'i'he  origin  of  ^ourmund  i»  uikknown. 
In  Knglish,  in  the  form  "  grummet,"  the  svord  was  early  applied 
to  a  cabin  or  ship's  boy.  Ships  of  the  Cinque  Vatis  were  obliged 
to  carry  one  "grummet  ";  thus  in  a  charter  of  1239  (quoted 
in  the  Sew  English  Dictionary)  it  ia  laid  down  tertiHa  Mde 
dehUa  i)lNMm«  Regi,  xxi.  naves,  et  in  qiuMbd  MM  Mtk 
cum  uiu  t/artione  qui  dicUur  gromet. 

CWQROCK.  a  police  burgh  and  watmiaMilMja  of 
ahiiie,  Srothind,  co  tho  aoathem  skoR  of  the  Fkth  of  Clyde, 
3}  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Greenock  by  the  Caledonian  railway.  Pop. 
(1901)  5261.  It  is  partly  situated  on  a  fine  bay  affording  good 
anchorage,  for  which  it  is  largely  resorted  to  by  the  numerous 
yacht  clubs  of  the  Cl\'<ie.  The  extension  of  tlie  railway  from 
Grceimck  (in  liiHv)  to  the  commodious  pier,  with  a  tunnel  i)  m. 
long,  the  longest  in  Scotland,  affords  great  facilities  for  travel 
to  the  ports  of  the  Firth,  the  sea  lochs  on  the  southern  Highland 
coust  anfl  the  ("rinan  Canal.  The  eminence  called  Barrhill 
C480  ft.  high)  divides  the  town  into  two  parts,  the  eastern  known 
as  Kempoch,  the  western  as  Ashton.  Near  Kcropoch  point  is 
a  monoUth  of  mica-schiat,  6  ft.  high,  called  "  Granqy  Kempoch," 
which  the  superstitious  of  other  di^  repcded  as  r«—*— ^tt 
influence  over  the  winds,  and  whicfa  wit  the  mme^  ki  tMs,  ot 
certain  litm  that  kd  to  the  cdebraata  bctng  huned  as  witches. 
Gamble  Institute  (named  after  the  founder)  contains  halls, 
recreation  rooms,  a  public  library  and  baths.  It  is  said  that 
Gourock  was  the  first  place  on  the  Clyde  where  herrings  were 
cured.  There  is  tramway  communication  with  Greenock  and 
.\shton.  Alxjut  3  m.  S.W.  there  stands  on  the  shore  the  familiar 
beacon  of  t  he  (Hck  h.    Gourock  hwamp  a  burgh  of  baronv  in  i6<J4. 

OOURVILLE,  JEAN  HERAULD  (16-' 5  1703),  Trench  .idvim- 
turer,  was  born  at  La  KocbefoucautcL  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  entered  the  house  of  La  Rochefoucauld  as  a  servant,  and  in 
1646  became  secretary  to  Francois  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  author 
of  the  Uaximes.  Resourceful  and  quick-wilted,  he  tendered 
services  to  his  msster  dnriag  the  Fronde,  in  his  intsifiiea  iritk 
the  parliameat,  the  coort  or  the  prinoea.  In  these  negotiatiam 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Cond£,  whom  he  wished  to  help 
to  escape  from  the  chAteau  of  Vinccnnes;  of  Mazarin,  for  iriiom 
he  negotiated  the  reconciliation  with  the  princes;  and  of  Vicolas 
Fouquet.  .^fler  the  I'ronde  he  engaged  in  financial  alTairs, 
thanks  to  Ki^uquet.  In  i6;S  he  farnie<l  the  laiiU  in  Guienne. 
liv  bought  depreciated  rrnles  and  had  them  raised  to  their 
nominal  value  by  the  treasury;  he  cttorted  gills  from  the 
financiers  for  his  protection,  being  Fouquci's  couitdanl  in  many 
operations  of  which  he  shared  the  profits.  In  three  years  he 
accumulated  an  enormous  fortune,  still  further  increased  by  < 
imfailing  good  fortune  at  cards,  playing  even  with  the 
He  was  involved  in  the  trial  of  Fonq^tt,  and  ia  April  1M3 ' 
condemned  to  death  for  peculation  and  embcszlement  of  public 
funds;  but  escaping,  was  executed  in  cfligy.  He  sent  a  vakt 
one  night  to  take  the  effigy  down  from  the  gallows  in  the  court 
ol  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  then  lied  the  country.  He  re- 
mained H\e  years  abroad,  being  e.\cc()ted  in  1665  from  the 
atnne^t)  accorded  b>  Louis  XI\'.  to  the  condemned  fioaodcrs. 
Ha\iDg  rtturricd  secretl\'  to  France,  he  entered  the  Service  of 
Condi:,  who.  unable  to  meet  his  creditors,  had  need  of  a  clever 
manager  to  [lut  his  atiairs  in  order.  In  this  way  he  was  able  to 
reapjicar  at  court,  to  assist  at  the  campaigns  of  the  war  witk 
UoUafid,  and  to  ofitf  >»«i«'««^tf  fat  all  the  't^t'^^y 
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for  his  mailer  or  the  king.  He  received  diplomatic  missions  in 
Germany,  in  Holland,  and  especially  in  Spain,  though  it  was 
oaly  in  1604,  that  he  was  freed  from  the  condemnation  pro- 
nounced against  him  by  the  chamber  of  justice.  Krom  1606 
he  fell  ill  and  withdrew  to  bis  estate,  where  be  dictated  to  his 
geoetary,  in  four  months  and  a  half,  his  Mtmoirts,  an  important 
source  for  the  history  of  his  dme.  In  spite  of  several  errors, 
introduced  purposely,  they  giva  4  cktr  idea  of  the  life  and  morals 
«f  a  fiuuider  ol  the  age  of  Fonqvet,  and  throw  light  00  certain 
pointa  of  the  di|iiloiiMttle  hiltCQr.  thief  were  ftit  pabiBdied  in 
1724- 

There  is  a  mtidem  edition,  with  notes,  an  introduction  and  ap- 

pfrH'f  by  t.'-:  r-.trc  ^Paris,  1894  ?  vols.}. 

GOUT,  tnc  n.imr  rather  vaguciy  p'ven,  in  medidne,  to  a 
constitu'ional  disorder  which  manifests  itself  by  inflammation 
of  the  joints,  with  sometimes  deposition  of  urates  of  scxia,  and 
also  by  morbid  changes  in  various  im[)ortant  organs.  The 
term  gout,  which  was  first  used  about  the  end  of  the  13th 
century,  is  derived  through  the  Fr.  gotOU  from  the  Lat.  gulla, 
&drap,  in  alluakwi  to  the  old  pathological  doctrine  of  the  dropping 
of  ft  mocUd  nntterial  from  the  blood  within  the  joints.  The 
dbeaae  wis  taMnranddcacribecl  by  the  andent  Greek  phyafeiaiis 
voder  various  tenna,  iriifeh,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
applied  by  them  alike  to  rheumatism  and  gout.  The  general 
term  arthritis  {t^pov,  a  joint)  was  employed  when  many  joints 
were-  the  seat  of  inflammation;  while  in  those  instances  where 
the  disease  was  limited  to  one  part  the  terna  used  bore  reference 
to  such  locality;  hence  podagra  (iroS&ypa,  from  tow,  the  foot, 
and  iypa,  a  seizure),  chirngTa  (x«P,  the  hand),  ^imagra  {f(nrv, 
the  knee),  &-c. 

Hippo cxatcs  in  his  Aphorisms  speaks  of  gout  as  occurring 
most  oonmindy  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  mentions  the  fact 
tbatwoaenankaaUaUetoitUwameD.  Healaogiv«Bdiiectjoaa 
as  to  tfoatncoti  Crl^f  sivea  n  tftlfar  Moooot  of  th^  diaeaie. 
Galeo  regarded  tout  as  «a  waitnnl  otcuBntotioii  of  bunours 
fa  a  pert,  and  the  dialk'OtoiMa  as  the  eonaetlaiis  of  theae,  and 
he  attributed  the  disease  to  over-bdulgence  and  luxury.  Gout 
is  alluded  to  in  the  works  of  Ovid  and  Pliny,  and  Seneca,  in  his 
Q5;h  epistle,  mentions  the  prevalence  of  gout  among  the  Roman 
laiiies  of  his  day  as  one  of  the  results  of  their  high  living  and 
debauchery.  Lucian,  in  his  Tragopodagra,  gives  an  amusing 
account  of  the  remedies  employed  ior  the  cure  of  gout. 

In  all  times  this  disease  has  cng.xged  a  large  share  of  the  atten- 
tion of  physidans,  from  its  wide  prevalence  and  from  the  amount 
of  suffering  which  it  entails.  Sydenham,  the  famota  Entfish 
pfayaician  of  the  lytb  ceatuijr,  wrote  an  impwtant  treatise  on 
the  snbjact,  atd  Us  dieseriptJon  of  the  gouty  paroxysm,  aU  the 
iDMe  vivid  fkom  his  having  himself  been  affiled  with  the  diaeaae 
for  thfrty-four  years,  is  still  quoted  by  writers  as  the  nxwt' 
graphic  and  exhaustive  account  of  the  symptomatology  of  gout. 
Subsequently  Cullen,  recognizing  gout  as  capable  of  manifesting 
it5clt  in  various  ways,  divided  the  disease  into  regular  gout, 
which  atletls  the  joints  only,  and  irreguliir  p?ul,  where  the  Routy 
disposition  exlubits  itself  in  other  forms;  and  the  latter  variety 
he  subdivided  into  iU<m>c  gQut,  where  the  most  prominent 
symptoms  are  throughout  referable  to  the  stomach  and  ali- 
mentary canal;  reirocedent  gout,  where  the  inflammatory  attack 
mddenly  disappears  from  an  affected  joint  and  serious  disturb- 
aaee  takes  place  in  some  internal  oitan,  generally  tlie  stomach 
or  heart;  and  matfliKii  fHrf,  where  from  the  filat  the  disaaae 
doea  not  appear  eKtetiM%,  but  nvealt  itacif  by  iaiiafliauaatoiy 
attack  of  some  internal  part.  Dr  Garrod,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  authorities  on  gout,  adopted  a  division  somewhat 
similar  to,  though  simpler  than  that  of  CuUcn,  namely,  rfguiar 
gout,  whii  h  affects  1  he  joints  alone,  and  is  either  acute  or  chronic, 
and  irrfguli'.r  gout,  affecting  non-articular  tissues,  or  disturbing 
the  functions  of  varioiis  organs. 

It  is  often  stated  thai  the  attack  of  gout  comes  on  without 
any  previooa  Wsxning;  but,  while  this  is  true  in  many  instances, 
the  reverse  is  probably  as  frequently  the  case,  and  tlie  pre- 
monitory symptoms,  espedally  in  those  who  have  previously 
au&red  from  the  disease,  may  he  stifficieatly  procBe  to  inficate 
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the  impending  seizure.  Among  the  more  common  of  these 
may  be  mentioned  marked  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs, 
with  a  feeble  and  capridous  appetite,  llatulence  and  pain  after 
eating,  and  uneasiness  in  the  right  side  in  the  region  of  the  liver. 
A  remarkable  tendency  to  gnashing  of  the  teeth  is  sometimes 
observed.  This  symptom  was  first  noticed  Iqr  Dv  Graves, 
wbo  connected  it  with  irritation  in  the  urinary  organs,  which 
also  is  present  as  one  of  the  premonitory  indications  of  tibo 
footyattack.  Various fonns of nenwwisdisturliance also pujacnt 
themadvea  in  fiona  of  gcneni  diseomftnt,  extxeme  uiftalbilfty 
of  temper,  and  various  perverted  sensations,  such  as  that  of 
numbness  and  coldness  in  the  limbs.  These  symptoms  may 
persist  for  many  days  and  then  undergo  amelioration  immediately 
before  the  impending  paroxysm.  On  the  night  of  the  attack 
the  ])uticnt  retires  to  rest  apparently  well,  but  about  two  or  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  awakes  with  a  p.ainful  feeling  in  the  foot, 
most  commonly  in  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  but  it  may  be  in 
the  instep  or  heel,  or  in  the  thumb.  With  the  pain  there  often 
occurs  a  distinct  shivering  followed  by  feverishness.  The  pain 
soon  becomes  of  the  most  aconizing  character:  in  the  words 
of  Sydoiham,  "nowitisavidentsitretchiot«MltaMtatof«ho 
ligaments,  now  it  is  a  foawing  pain,  and  now  ft  pmraiv  aad 
tightening;  so  exquiaitft  and  lively  meaawUle  Is  the  part 
affected  that  it  cannot  bear  the  weight  of  the  beddothai,  noc 
the  jar  of  a  person  walking  in  the  room." 

When  the  affected  part  is  examined  it  is  found  to  be  swollen 
and  of  a  deep  red  hue.  The  superjacent  skin  is  tense  and  glisten- 
ing, and  the  surrounding  veins  are  more  or  less  distended.  After 
a  few  hours  there  is  a  remission  of  the  pain,  slight  perspiration 
takes  place,  and  the  patient  m,ay  fall  ailcep.  The  pain  may 
continue  moderate  iluring  the  day  but  returns  as  night  advances, 
and  the  patient  goes  through  a  similar  experience  of  sidfering 
to  that  of  the  previous  night,  followed  with  a  like  abatement 
towards  morning.  These  noctumat  enoacbfttfons  occur  wfth 
greater  or  less  severity  dllrinc  the  CBWttMWBIce  Of  the  attaclt, 
which  generally  lasts  for  a  wen  or  ten  dayt.  As  the  symptoms 
decline  the  swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  affected  joint  abate, 
but  the  skin  over  it  pits  on  pressure  for  a  time,  and  with  this 
there  is  often  associated  slight  desquamation  of  the  cutide. 
During  the  attacks  there  is  much  constitutional  disturbance. 
The  patient  is  restless  and  extremely  irritable,  and  suffers  from 
cramp  in  the  limbs  and  from  dyspepsia,  thirst  and  constipation. 
The  urine  is  scanty  and  high-colour<^d,  with  a  COpious  deposit, 
consisting  thietiy  of  urates.  During  the  continuance  of  the 
symptoms  the  inflammation  may  leave  the  one  foot  and  affect 
the  other,  or  both  may  suffer  at  the  same  time.  After  the  attadt 
is  over  the  patient  feels  quite  well  and  fandes  hioiidf  better 
than  he  had  been  for  a  long  time  before;  hence  dio  once  popmiiur 
nodoo  that  a  fit  of  the  fout  was  capable  of  teawvlng'dl  other 
ailments.  Any  such  idea,  however,  is  sadly  belied  in  the  ex- 
perience of  most  sufferers  from  this  disease.  It  is  rare  that  the 
first  is  the  only  attack  of  gout,  and  another  is  apt  to  occur  within 
a  year,  although  by  care  and  treatment  it  may  be  warded  oil. 
The  disease,  however,  imdoubtedly  tends  to  take  a  firmer  hold 
on  the  constitution  and  to  return.  In  the  earlier  recurtenoes 
the-  same  joints  as  were  formerly  the  seat  of  the  gouty  inflam- 
mation sutler  again,  but  in  course  of  time  others  become  im- 
plicated, until  in  advanced  cases  scarcely  any  articulation 
escapcs,and  the  disease  thus  becomes  chronic.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  when  fstttaaannies  this  foim  the  frequently  recnrriBg  attacks 
are  uniaUy  attended  with  leas  pnia  than  the  carUer  oaas,  bat 
their  dfiastmus  effects  ate  evidcneed  alike  by  the  dbttntaaee 
of  various  important  organs,  especiaUy  the  stomach,  liver, 
kidneys  and  heart,  and  by  the  remarkable  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  joints  from  the  formation  of  the  so-called  chalk- 
stones  or  tophi.  These  deposits,  which  are  highly  characteristic 
of  gout,  appear  at  first  to  take  place  in  the  form  of  a  semifluid 
material,  consisting  for  the  most  pan  of  urate  of  soda,  which 
gradually  becomes  more  dense,  and  ultimately  quite  hard. 
When  any  quantity  of  this  is  deposited  in  the  structures  of  a 
joint  the  effect  is  (o  produce  atileehig;  and,  as  deposits  appear 
to  take  place  to  agrnteror  leas  amount  in  oomiesiofl  with  oveiy 
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•ttacki  pemuUMBt  UiickeDing  and  deformity  of  the  pof ts  is  apt 
to  be.tlw  CQUflqiMBOB.  The  extent  of  this  depends,  oL  canm, 
on  tiie  wBount  of  the  dflposits,  whidi,  however,  would  teain 

to  be  in  no  necessary  rdat&Mi  to  the  severity  of  the  attack,  being 
in  some  cases  even  of  chnKiic  gout  so  slight  as  to  be  barely 
apprfci;iblc  t'Xtcrn.illy,  but  on  the  tJllicr  haiui  occa-sionalh' 
causing  grc;U  i.T.l;ir||;i.Tncnt  of  llic  jojius,  iLiid  lixiiig  ihvia  ai  a 
flexed  or  fxicndcd  pwsinon  which  rcnclL-ns  Lhum  entirely  useless. 
Dr  Garrod  describes  the  appearance  of  a  hand  in  an  extreme 
case  of  this  kind,  and  likens  its  shape  to  a  bundle  of  French 
carrots  with  their  heads  forward,  the  nails  corresponding  to  the 
stalks.  Any  of  the  joints  may  be  thua  oiTccted,  but  most 
ODBmon^  thooe  ol  the  hands  and  feet.  The  deposits  take  place 
In  other  itttictiUMbMides  thoaeof  joinu,  such  ualoiig  the  coune 
of  tendona,  undetMath  the  akin  and  pciloeteuin,  in  Uw  sderotic 
eoat  of  the  tyt,  and  especially  on  the  cartilages  of  the  external 
car.  When  largely  deposited  in  joints  an  abscess  somclimc::^ 
forms,  the  skin  gives  way,  and  the  concretion  is  exposed.  Sir 
Thomas  Walsoti  ijudU-s  a  CiLSc  of  diis  kind  ■.vhtTc  iLl-  palicnl 
when  playiiiK  ai  card:,  was  accustomed  to  chalk  the  score  of  ihe 
game  upon  ihf  uiblf  wirh  his  gouty  knuckles. 

The  recognition  ot  what  is  termed  irregiJar  gout  is  less  easy 
than  that  form  above  described,  where  the  disease  gives  abundant 
ecteroal  evidence  of  its  presence;  but  that  other  parts  than 
joints  aufler  from  gouty  attacks  is,  buyond  question.  The  diag- 
liosia  may  often  be  made  in  oases  whne  in  an  attack  of  oidiaary 
font  tlw  dlHsse  auddenly  Jni'veB  the  aflected  joints  and  some 
neir  series  oiiiyBipteaii  sriiiri  It  has  been  oftea  observ  ed  n  he  n 
cold  has  been  appBed  to  an  Inflamed  joint  that  the  pain  .in<i 
inflammation  in  ihc  part  ceased,  but  that  some  sudden  and 
alarming  sei/.ure  rflerablc  to  the  stomach,  brain,  heart  or  lunga 
supervened.  Such  attack.*^,  which  correspond  to  what  is  termed 
by  Cullen  reffocctlent  Rout,  often  tctrninatc  favourably,  more 
cspcci.iily  it  (he  diseu-se  ;Lf;ain  returiLs  to  the  joinls.  I'urthir. 

the  gouty  nature  of  !>i>me  long-continued  internal  or  cuiaaeou.s 
disorder  may  be  rendered  apparent  by  its  disappearance  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  paroxysm  in  the  joints.  Gout,  when  of  long 
standing  is  often  fonnd  associated  with  degenerative  changes  in 
the  heart  nnd  hMie  arteries,  the  iKwr,  find  capeoally  the  ki^eys. 
whlclk  aie  apt  to  aasmne  the  .contincted  paanlar  condition 
dutncmutic  of  one  of  the  Ibnns  of  Briibt'a  disesae.  A  variety 
of  urtnary  cakuTus— the  uric  add— fbnned  by  oracretions  of 
thib  subitance  in  the  kidneys  is  .x  not  unfrequent  occurrence 
in  eoimi-Jtion  with  gout;  hence  the  well-known  .xssociation  of 
this  disease  and  gravel. 

The  pathology  of  gout  is  diseuwed  in  the  article  on  Mktvboi.h; 
DiSKASKS.  Many  jxiints,  however,  still  remain  unexplained. 
As  remarked  by  Trousseau,  "  the  production  in  excess  of  uric 
add  and  urates  is  a  patliological  phenomenon  inherent  like  all 
otbecs  in  the  disease;  and  like  all  the  others  it  is  dominated 
by  a  specific  CSttSc,  which  we  know  only  by  its  eSccU,  and  which 
we  tsnn  the  gooty  diathesis."  This  subject  of  diathcsia  (habit, 
or  orptoic  predisposition  of  individuals),  whicb  la  Ngaided  as  an 
essential  element  in  the  pathokgjr  of  gont,  naturaQy  suggests 
the  question  as  to  whether,  besides  being  inherited,  such  a 
peeidiarity  may  also  be  acquired,  and  tJiis  leads  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  t  au.ies  which  art  retuguiztd  as  jntlueuiial  in  favouring 
the  occurrence  of  this  disease. 

It  is  bcyorui  dispute  that  gout  is  in  a  marked  degree  hereditary, 
fully  more  ilian  half  the  number  of  cases  being,  according  to 
Sir  C.  Scudamore  and  Or  Garrod,  oi  this  chara<  ;er.  But  it  is 
no  less  certain  that  there  are  habits  and  auidcs  of  life  the  observ- 
nnoe  of  which  may  induce  the  disease  even  where  no  hereditary 
tendencies  can  be  traced>  and  the  avoidance  of  which  may,  on 
the  other  hand,  go  iar  towards  weakening  or  aeuttaliiing  the 
fdhteoceofinlieritedUahflity.  Gout  is  said  to  affect  the  sedentary 
more  readily  than  the  active.  If,  however,  inadequate  exercise 
be  combined  with  a  luxurious  manner  of  living,  with  habitual 
over  indulgc-nee  in  animal  fciod  and  rich  dishes,  and  esperi.illy 
in  alcoholK  lievera^e.^,  then  undoubtedly  the  chief  fattorsin  the 
production  of  the  disease  are  present. 

Much  has  been  written  upon  the  relative  influence  of  various 


forms  of  alcoholic  drinks  in  prom^tlng-tlie  dcwelopncat  of  gOUt* 
It  is  ge&efally  atated  that  lermmted  are  UQie  ii^juitouB  tliao 
dbtilkd  liqoMS,  and  that,  in  particular,  the  stronger  wines, 
such  as  port,  sherry  and  madeira,  are  much  more  potent  in  their 
gout-producing  action  than  the  lighter  class  of  wines,  such  as 
Iiock.  mo.-iclle,  kc,  while  malt  liquors  arc  fully  as  hurtful  as  strong 
vviucs.  It  .seems  ijuile  a.^  i)ro!jAbk,  however.that  over-indulgence 
in  any  forin  of  alcohol,  when  associated  w  ith  the  other  conditions 
already  advened  to,  will  have  very  much  the  same  ellixt  in 
developing  gout.  The  compaxative  absence  of  gout  in  coimtries 
where  spirituous  liquors  arc  chiefly  used,  such  as  Scotland,  is 
cited  as  showing  their  relatively  slight  effect  in  enoounguig 
that  disease;  but  it  is  to  be  lu^tioed  that  In  such  countciea  there 
is  on  the  whole  a  len  marked  tendoicy  to  cnxas  in  the  other 
l>lcasures  of  th«  tabls^  which  in  no  degree  loB  than  aleohel  are 
chargeable  with  ladudng  the  gouty  habit  Gout  is  not  aconnon 
disease  among  the  poor  and  labouring  clisses,  and  when  it  does 
occur  may  often  be  connected  even  in  them  .vith  errors  in  hving. 
It  is  not  very  rare  to  meet  gout  in  butlers,  co.xrhmcn.  ike,  who 
are  apt  to  live  luxuriously  while  leading  com[)arat  1  vcly  easy  lives. 

Gout,  it  laust  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  may  al.so  alTei  t  ])<^rson.s  who 
observe  the  strictest  temperance  in  living,  and  whose  only  excesses 
are  in  the  direction  of  over-work,  either  physical  or  intellectual. 
Many  of  the  great  names  in  history  in  all  times  have  had  their 
existence  embittered  by  this  malady,  and  have  die<l  from  its 
effects.  The  inihieiice.  of  hereditary  tendeficy  nuty  oiun  be 
traced  in  such  inataBoca,  and  ja  doubtless  called  Into  activity 
hy  t  he  depressing  flDnaequenoes  of  over*«ork..  It  mny^  notwitb- 
sianding.  b«  affirmed  as  generally  true  that  those  who  lead  regular 
lives,  and  arc  moderate  in  the  use  of  animal  food  and  alcoholic 
drinl<s,  or  still  better  abstain  from  the  latter  altogether,  are 
ies.s  likely  to  be  the  victims  of  goot  even  wlieK.an  undoubted 

inherited  tendency  exists. 

(iout  is  more  common  in  mature  .ige  than  in  the  earlier  years 
oi  life,  the  greatest  number  of  cases  in  one  decennial  period  being 
between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty,  next  between  twenty  and 
thirty,  and  thirdly  between  forty  and  fifty.  It  may  occasionally 
aiTcct  very  young  persons;  such  cases  are  generally  regarded  as 
hereditary,  iMiti  ao  far  as  diet  is  oonioetniwi,  it  has  to  be  remembered 
that  their  home  life  has  probehiy  beisn  a  predisposing  cause. 
After  middle  life  gout  rarely  appears  for  the  first  time.  Women 
are  much  less  the  subjects  of  gout  than  men,  apparently  from 
their  less  exposure  to  the  inlluences  (excepting,  of  Course-,  that 
of  heredity)  which  tend  to  develop  the  diseaisc,  and  doublleas 
also  from  the  diliering  circumstances  of  their  phy.sicai  eon.slitu- 
tion.  It  most  irequcnlly  appears  in  females  after  the  ctssiition 
of  the  menses.  I'eisijris  exposed  to  the  inlluence  of  lead  poisoning, 
such  as  plumbers,  painters,  iic,  are  apt  to  suffer  from  gout; 
and  it  would  seem  that  impregnation  of  the  system  with  this 
metal  markedly  interferes  with  the  uric  acid  exacting  function 
of  the  kidneys.  ' 

Attacks  of  gout  ttc  readily  exdted  in  those  pndis|)osed  to 
the  diaease.  Eipoaure  to  ooid,  diaorden  of  M^^im^  fatigue, 
and  irritation  or  iojuriesofpartlGnlarjointa  will  often  pccdpttale 
(he  gouty  paroxysm. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  gout  the  greatest  variety 
of  opinion  h:Ls  prev.xited  and  practice  been  pursued,  from  the 
numerous  quaint  nostrums  detailed  by  Lucian  to  the  "  expectant  " 
or  do-nothing  system  recommended  by  Sydenham.  But  gout, 
although,  as  has  been  shown,  a  malady  of  a  most  severe  and 
intractable  character,  may  nevertheless  be  successfully  dealt 
with  by  appropriate  medicinal  and  hygienic  measures.  The 
general  plan  of  treatment  can  be  bet*  only  briefly  indicated. 
During  the  acute  attack  the  aStcted  part  should  be  kept  at 
{Kricct  rest,  and  have  appUed  to  it  warm  opiate  fomcotatioon 
or  poultices,  or,  what  answers  qtiite  as  wdt,  be  envidoped  in 
cotton  wool  covered  in  with  oil  silk.  The  diet  of  the  patient 
shoiJd  be  light,  without  animal  food  or  stimidants.  Hie  adminis- 
tratiou  of  some  simple  laxative  will  be  of  service,  as  well  as  the 
free  use  of  aJkalijic  diuretics,  sucii  as  the  bicarbonate  or  acetate 
of  potash.  The  meditinal  agent  most  relied  on  for  the  relief 
of  pain  is  colchicum,  which  manifestly  exercises  a  powerful 
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wUon  «D  tke'dfaeHe.  Tfaii  drag  (CtMieiMf  Mtaamah),  which 
h  bdlcved  to  wiw^pBiid  to  the  hermodactyl  of  the  sncients, 
has  proved  of  sacli  dficacy  ui  modifying  the  atUcks  that,  as 

observed  by  Dr  Carrod,  "  we  may  safely  a-iscrt  that  roh  hit  um 
possesses  as  specific  a  control  over  the  gouty  intlamniaiion  as 
dncbona  barks  or  their  alkaloids  over  intermittent  fever." 
It  is  usually  administered  in  the  form  of  the  wine  in  doses  of 
lo  to  30  drops  ever)'  four  or  six  hours,  or  in  pill  as  the  acetous 
eitract  (gr.  J-gr.  i.).  The  effect  of  colchicum  in  subduing  the 
laiD  of  gout  is  generally  so  prompt  and  marked  that  it  is  un- 
Mcenary  to  have  recourse  to  opiates;  but  its  action  requires 
to  be  carefully  watched  by  tlM  plqnldan  from  its  well-known 
naiinfting  aad  deptcasiaf  cooMquenoea,  whicii,  ahould  they 
^ipewr,  fadertheaupeinioBof  thedntgaeeessaty.  Otherwise 
tie  teoM^y  nifty  be  continued  ia  gradually  diminbUng  doses 
for  some  days  after  the  disappearance  of  the  fcouty  inflammation. 

Should  gout  give  :  .  i  1;  I  I  ■  r  ili  presence  in  an  irregular  form 
by  attacking  interudi  o.-K^tiLx  besides  the  mc^licinal  treatment 
above  mentioned,  the  use  of  frictions  and  mu-stani  applications 
to  the  joinLs  ii  indicated  with  the  view  of  exciting  its  appearance 
there.  When  gout  has  become  chronic,  colchicum,  altliough  of 
lesc  service  than  in  acute  gout,  is  yet  valuable,  particularly 
wbeo  the  inflammatory  attacks  recur.  More  benefit,  however, 
tppears  to  be  derived  from  potassium  iodide,  guaiactui,  the 
•Uulis  potash  and  lithia,  and  from  the  administration  of  aspirin 
and  sodium  salicylate.  Salicylate  of  menthol  is  an  effective 
htcal  application,  painted  on  and  cDV«cd  with  a  gutta-percha 
bandage.  Lithia  was  strontfy  recommended  by  Dr  Garrod  from 
its  solvent  action  upon  the  urates.  It  is  usually  administered 
in  the  form  of  the  carbonate  (gr.  v  ,  freely  diluted). 

The  treatment  and  regimen  to  be  employed  in  the  intervals 
of  the  gouty  attacks  are  of  the  highest  importance,  These 
beat  feierence  for  the  most  part  to  the  habits  and  mode  of  liie 
of  the  patient.  Restriction  must  be  laid  upon  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  food,  and  equally,  or  still  more,  upon  the  alcoholic 
Stimulants.  "  The  instances,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  "  are 
■Dt  few  of  men  of  good  sense,  and  mastem  of  theniaelvea,  who, 
being  warned  by  one  viiitatitoa  of  the  gout,  have  tbeoceforward 
naobitdy  abstaiDcd  firon  rich  livbig  and  fiooi  iriae  and  strong 
drinks  off  all  kinds,  and  who  have  been  rewarded  for  then-prudence 
and  self-denial  by  complete  immunity  from  any  return  of  the 
disease,  or  upon  whom,  at  any  rate,  its  future  assaults  have  been 
few  and  feeble."  The  same  eminent  authority  arids:  I  am 
sure  it  is  worth  any  youn^  man's  while,  who  lias  had  the  gout, 
to  become  a  teetotaller."  By  those  more  advanced  in  life 
who,  from  long  continued  habit,  are  utiabie  entirely  to  relinquish 
the  use  of  stimulants,  the  strictest  possible  temperance  must 
he  observed.  Regular  but  moderate  exercise  in  the  form  of 
walking  ut  riding,  in  the  case  of  those  who  lead  sedentary  lives, 
is  of  great  advantage,  and  all  over-worlt,  either  physical  ornwntal, 
should  be  avoided.  Ftaipiettablle,ttn^amUtllthllbitauLXxm 
of  an  eipeilenoed  Wnnch  doctor  (Dr  Debovt  traslxte  of  Con- 
trexCvilte).  Unfortunately  the  complete  carrying  oot  of  such 
directions,  even  by  those  who  feel  their  importance,  is  too  often 
rendered  difficult  or  imfiossible  by  circumstances  of  occupation 
and  otherwise,  and  at  most  only  an  appro-ximation  can  be  made. 
Certain  mineral  waters  and  baths  (such  as  those  of  Vichy, 
Roy.it.  Contrexevdle,  &c  )  arc  of  undoubted  value  in  cases  of 
gout  and. arthritis.  The  particular  place  must  in  each  case  be 
determined  by  the  physician,  and  specitU  caution  must  be 
observed  in  recommending  this  plan  of  treatment  in  persons 
whose  goat  is  complicated  by  orgnic  dbeaae  of  any  kind. 

Dr  Alexander  Haip's  "  uric  arfd  free  diet  "  has  found  many  ad- 
herenti.  His  vie*  as  rfRards  the  paihoIoKy  is  that  in  gouty  persons 
the  hliKx!  \t  U-.s  .dkaline  iftan  in  normal,  ant!  ihcrefore  less  .ihlc  to 
bold  in  ^-fjlution  uric  acid  or  its  salts,  which  ate  n'Uiiiieii  111  [i.r  ji>ints. 
A.s.<>uming  gout  to  be  a  poitioning  by  animal  fuu<i  (meat,  k^h,  eggs), 
and  by  tea,  coffee,  ooooa and  other  vegnabie  alkalaid-contiiining  sub- 
stances, he  lecoaunends  an  aversgo  daily  diet  excluding  these,  and 
containing  24 ea. of  bfsadltugs  ftwat, bread .  luhcuicsand  puddings) 
together  with  S4  oc.  of  friiit  and  vegetablM  i>  m  inding  pea».  brans, 

lcn;iU,  mushroom"  and  a>ip.'»ragu») ;  8  o»,  of  tin-  l.readstuffB  may  be 
rt-;ilared  by    I  or.  of  milk  or  2  oz.  of  cheese.  liuLter  and  oil  being  takeO 

as  required,  so  that  it  is  not  strictly  a  vegetarian  diet. 


Precisely  the  opposite  view  .n  to  Hiet  has  recently  been  put  forward 
by  Professor  A.  Kobin  01  the  Hd|>i(al  tieaujoo,  v.hi>  says  serious 
mistakes  arc  made  in  ordering  patients  to  ati-'ain  Irom  red  meats 
and  take  light  food.  fi.ih^  eggs,  ac.  Thacoromon  object  in  view  i»  the 
dimhikhedoutputof  tuicacki.  This  output  ischicay  obtained  from 
food  rich  in  nuclcins  and  in  collagCfMMU  matters,  i.e.  young  white 
meats,  eggs.  &c.  Conitequently  the  gouty  subject  ought  to  restrict 
himself  to  the  consumption  of  red  meat,  beef  and  mutton,  and  leave 
niit  of  his  dietary  all  white  meat  and  interna!  orpins.  He  should 
take  little  Indrmarbons  and  sugars,  and  l>e  nuKlerate  it)  fa's. 
Vegetarun  iimt  be  regards  as  a  mistake,  likewise  milk  diet,  as  they 
tend  to  weaken  the  patienfi  To  nmant  the  formation  of  uric  add 
Robin  prescribes  quinlc  acid  comuned  with  fonnine  or  nrotroplne. 

OOUTHlteB,  PIERRE  (17.10-1806),  French  metal  worker, 
was  born  at  Troycs  and  went  to  Paris  at  an  early  age  as  the 
pupil  of  Martin  Cour.  During  his  brilliant  career  he  executed 
a  vast  quantity  of  metal  work  of  the  utmost  vaziety,  the  best  of 
wUcb  was  VBSurposMd  by  any  of  bis  rivals  m  that  grtet  art 
peiiod.  It  wtakNDg  bdieved  that  he  leoetved  many  commissions 
for  fntinture  tnm  the  ooort  of  teals  XVI.,  and  e^peci^Uly  from 
Marie  Antoinette,  but  recent  searches  suggest  that  his  work  for 
the  queen  was  confined  to  bronzes.  Gouthi^re  can,  however,  well 
bear  this  loss,  nor  will  his  reputation  sutler  should  those  critics 
ultimately  be  justilied  who  beiicvc  that  many  of  the  furniture 
mounts  attributed  to  him  were  from  the  hand  of  Thomirc.  But 
if  he  did  not  work  for  the  court  he  unquestionably  produced 
many  of  the  most  splendid  belongings  of  the  due  d'Aumont, 
the  durhesse  de  Mazatin  and  Mme  du  Barry.  Indeed  the 
custom  of  the  beautiful  mfMKSS  of  Louis  XV.  brought  about 
the  finandai  ruin  of  the  great  artist,  who  acoomplisbcd  more 
than  any  other  man  for  the  fame  of  her  ehfttean  of  Lonvecjenues. 
When  the  coUectkn  of  the  due  d'Aumont  was  sold  by  auction 
in  Paris  in  1783  so  many  objects  mounted  by  Gouthidrc  were 
bought  for  Louis  W'l.  and  Marie  Antoinette  that  it  is  not 
didicult  to  perceive  the  basis  of  the  belief  that  they  were  actually 
made  for  the  court.  The  due's  sale  catalogue  is,  however,  in 
existence,  with  the  names  of  the  purchasers  and  the  prices 
realized.  The  auction  was  alniost  an  apotheosis  of  (Vjuthierc. 
The  precious  lacquer  cabinets,  the  chandeliers  ami  candelabra, 
the  tables  and  cabinets  in  marquetry,  the  columns  an*!  v.isea 
in  porphyry,  Jasper  and  choice  mart>ics,  the  porcelains  of  China 
and  J»tm  were  neariy  all  mounted  la  breue  liy  hlai.  Iloie 
than  fifty  «f  these  piecca  bore  Geutblife^s  <ignattiie:  Tfae  due 
d'Aunont's  cabinet  repreamted  the  hfgh-water  mark  of  the 
chaser's  art,  and  the  great  prices  which  were  paid  for  Gouthicre's 
work  at  this  sale  are  the  most  conclusive  criterion  of  the  value 
set  ujH)n  his  achievement  in  his  own  day.  Thus  Marie  Antoinette 
paid  11,000  livres  for  a  red  jasper  bowl  or  bn'dr-parfums  mounted 
by  him.  which  was  then  already  famous,  ("uraiusly  enough 
it  commanded  only  one-tenth  of  that  price  at  the  Foumicr  sale 
in  1831;  but  in  1S65,  when  the  marquis  of  Hertford  bought 
it  at  the  prince  de  Beauvais's  sale,  it  fetched  31,900  francs.  It 
is  now  In  the  WaUaoe  Collection,  which  contains  the  finest  and 
most  lepreseotative  gathering  of  Goothi^'s  undoubted  work. 
The  mounts  of  gilt  bronzy  cast  and  daborately  chased,  show 
satyrs'  heads,  frasn  wlddi  haqg  toteons  of  vine  leaves,  while 
within  the  feel  a  serpent  n  coiled  to  spr7n|r.  A  smaller  cup  is  one 
of  the  treasures  of  the  Louvre.  :    loo  is  a  bronze  clock, 

signed  by  "  Gouthitie,  cmkur  ct  dvrcur  du  Knv  d  J'tiriy,"  dated 
1771,  with  a  river  god,  a  water  nymph  sytnbolizing  the  Rhone 
and  its  tributary  the  Durance,  and  a  female  ligure  typifying  the 
city  of  .\vignon.  Not  a!)  of  (ji^uthiere's  work  is  of  the  highest 
quality,  and  much  of  what  he  executed  was  from  the  designs 
of  others.  At  his  best  his  delicacy,  refmement  and  finish  are 
exceech'ngly  delightful — in  his  great  moments  he  ranks  with 
the  highest  alike  as  artist  and  as  craftsman.  The  tone  of  soft 
dead  gold  which  is  found  on  lome  of  his  moiints  he  h  bdleved 
to  have  mvented,  bat  indeed  the  gilding  of  all  his  supalativ* 
work  possesses  a  remarkable  quality.  This  charm  of  tone  is 
admirably  seen  in  the  bronzes  and  candelabra  which  he  executed 
for  the  chimneypiece  of  Marie  .Antoinette's  boudoir  at  Fontaine- 
bkau.  He  continued  to  embellish  Louvedcnnes  for  Madame 
du  Barry  until  the  Revolution,  and  then  the  guillotine  came  for 
Iwr  and  absolute  rtiin  for  him.   When  her  property  was  seized 
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■be  oi*«d  Ub  790^000  Uvks,  of  which  he  never  received  a  sol, 
detflile  npnted  tpplicatlons  to  the  administrators.    "  RiJuit 
4  tMdUr  une  plou  d  rkosffice,  U  tmmrut  dans  la  misire"  So 
tt  WM  lUtod  to  •  iainuit  bnoght    Ilk  Mu  agaiiMt  du  Bat^ 
heto. 

WKTVIOIf  tAINT-Cm.  LAUBIHT,  Maxqvu  dz  CtT64  i^^o), 
French  manhal,  was  born  at  Toul  on  the  13th  of  A] nl  1764. 
Al  ihc  age  of  liglilcen  he  went  to  Rome  with  thi-  vir  w  <<i  prn- 
seculing  the  study  of  painting,  but  although  he  toniiiiucd  his 
artistic  studirs  after  his  return  to  I'aris  in  1784  he  never  definitely 
adopted  the  profession  of  a  painter.  In  1702  he  was  chosen 
a  CAptain  in  a  valuntccr  batlaliun,  and  served  on  the  staff  of 
General  Custinc.  Promotion  rapidly  followed,  and  in  the  course 
of  two  years  he  had  become  a  general  of  division.  In  1796  he 
oomiBudcd  the  centre  divisiQa  of  Moreau's  army  in  the  campaign 
of  the  RUae,  and  by  ooolaea  and  sagacity  greatly  aided  him 
io  tte  celebcated  ntiNt  fmn  Brnnuia  to  tbe  Rhine.  In  1798 
he  moceadid  MMrfqa  iki  the  eouBMUMl  «f  the  arnqr  o(  Italy. 
In  the  folknrlng  year  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  Jourdan's 
army  in  Germany;  bat  when  Jourdan  was  succeeded  by  Mass^na, 
he  joirud  the  army  of  Morcau  in  Italy,  '.vlu-rc  he  <li.stingui>!ud 
hinisilf  in  face  of  the  great  difTicultics  that  followed  ihc  defeat 
of  Novi.  When  Morcau,  in  iSoo,  was  aptxiintcd  to  the  command 
of  the  nrmy  of  the  Rhine,  tiouvion  St-Cyr  was  namc<l  his  principal 
lieutenant,  and  on  the  Qth  of  May  gained  a  vielory  over  General 
Kray  at  Biberach.  He  was  not,  however,  on  good  terms  with 
his  commander  and  retired  to  France  after  tbe  first  operations 
of  the  canpaign.  In  tSoi  be  was  sent  to  Spain  to  command 
tbe  army  intended  lor  tbe  invasion  of  Portugal,  nnd  was  named 
innd  officer  efthoLeghmoCJIoaow.  When  a  tnaty  of  peace 
was  ahortly  ■fterwarda  candnded  with  Partugal,  be  auoccedcd 
Luden  Bonaparte  as  ambaaaadar  at  Madrid.  In  1803  be  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  an  army  corps  in  Italy,  in  1805 
he  served  wiih  distimtion  under  Mawi'na,  and  in  1806  was 
cnKSKcd  in  the  laminiign  in  southern  Italy,  lie  Uwi.  |>arl  in 
the  Prussian  and  I'olish  campaigns  of  1807,  and  in  i8o8,  in  which 
year  he  was  ntaiie  a  count,  he  commandeil  an  army  corps  in 
Catalonia:  but,  not  wishing  to  comply  with  eert.iin  orders 
he  received  from  I'aris  (for  which  sec  Oman,  Peninsular  \V<ir, 
vol.  iii.),  he  resigneii  his  ccmimand  and  remained  in  disgrace 
tiUiSit.  He  was  BliU  a  general  of  division,  having  been  excluded 
floBi  the  tot  Hit  of  marshals  oniag  to  bia  action  m  refusing 
to  infhwaca  the  traopa  io  favour  of  the  eatabKabmfnt  of  tbe 
Empire.  On  tbe  opening  of  tbe  Rumian  campaign  be  received 
command  of  an  army  corps,  and  on  the  i8th  of  August  181  a 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  Russians  at  Polotsk,  in  recognition 
of  which  he  was  created  a  niar>!i;\l  of  France.  Hi-  r(  (n\r'l  a 
severe  wound  iu  one  ol  lh<'  acuons  during  the  grrural  rrtreal. 
Sl-t'yr  distinguished  hims»-lf  at  the  battle  of  I)res<lcn  (.\ugust 
JO-J7,  iSij),  and  in  the  defence  of  that  place  agairusl  the  .\llies 
after  the  battle  of  laipzig,  capitulating  only  on  the  lUh  of 
November,  when  Napolooo  had  retreated  to  the  KJiine.  On 
the  restoration  of  tbe  Botttbooa  be  was  created  a  peer  of  France, 
and  in  July  1815  was  appointed  war  minister,  but  resigned  his 
ofioeiathaNovanlwrfoUowing.  In  June  1817  he  was  appointed 
niniitcr  el  owiiiM^  and  la  September  following  again  leaumed 
the  dtttiea  of  war  minister,  whkh  be  conUnncd  to  discbarge 
till  November  i  S  t  q.  During  this  time  be  effected  many  reforms, 
particularly  in  respect  of  measures  tending  to  make  the  army 
a  national  rather  than  a  dynastic  fi-ric.  He  exeried  himself 
also  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  old  Mildicrs  ot  the  Luipire, 
organized  the  geiu  i.il  and  revise*!  the  code  of  military  law 
and  the  pciudon  regulations.  He  was  made  a  marqui-ss  in  1S17. 
He  died  al  llyires  (\  ar)  on  the  17th  of  March  iJ^.^o.  Oouvion 
St-Cyr  would  doubtless  have  obtained  better  opf)ortunities  of 
acquiring  distinction  had  he  shown  himaeU  more  blindly  devoted 
to  tbe  interests  of  Napoleon,  but  Napoleon  paid  him  tlie  high 
oompliment  of  ttfening  to  hia  "  ndlitaiy  genius,"  and  entnuted 
him  with  independent  commands  in  aecondaiy  tbeaims  of  war. 
It  b  doubtful,  however,  if  be  poaseasBd  caeigy  ooomennrste 
with  his  skill,  and  in  Napoleon's  moden  oanocptioa  of  war, 
as  ih«x  poru  moral  to  one  tccboicsl^  there  was  awie  need  for 


the  services  of  a  bold  leader  of  troops  whose  "  doctrine  " — to 
use  the  modem  phrase — predisposed  him  to  self-sacrificing  and 
vigorous  action,  thsn  for  a  savant  in  the  art  of  war  of  the  type  of 
St-Cyx.  Cootanqponuy  <ipinion,  as  reflected  by  Marbot,  did 
justice  to  Ma  "  cammanding  talaita,'*  but  rMnaifced  the  indolcnco 
which  was  tbe  outward  dgn  of  tbe  vague  compiledty  of  a  mind 
that  bad  passed  beyond  tbe  simplicity  of  mediocrity  without 
attaining  the  simplicity  of  genius, 

lie  was  the  author  of  the  following  works,  all  of  the  hiRhest 
value:  Journal  des  optrations  de  I'armie  de  Catahgnt  tn  iSoS  et 
180Q  (F^ris,  1831) ;  iitmoires  sur  Us  campaput  des  amies  de  Rkin 
ef  de  Rhin  ei-MoielU  dt  ITM  A  tffiT  Cnrii,  l6a9):  and  Mimmm 
pour  servtr  d  I  histoin  mmimin  tarns  le  DtnOtim,  la  Cautmlai,  H 
r Empire  (1831). 

See  Gay  de  Vernon's  Vie  de  Cou^n  Sainl-Cyr  (1857). 

QOVAN,  a  municipal  and  police  buxgh  of  Lanarkshire,  Scotland. 
It  lies  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Clyde  in  actual  contact  with 
Glasgow,  and  in  a  palish  of  the  same  nana  which  includes  a  large 
part  of  tbe  dty  on  both  wica  ol  the  river.  Pop.  (1891)  61,589; 
(1901)  76,533.  Go  van  remained  little  more  than  a  village  till 
i860,  when  the  growth  of  shipbuilding  and  allied  trades  gave 
its  development  an  enormous  impetus.  Among  its  pulili;-  build- 
ings arc  the  muniripivl  chambers,  combination  fever  hospital, 
Samaritan  h  isjiital  ..nd  reception  houses  for  the  poor.  Elder 
Park  (40  acres)  presented  to  the  burgh  in  1885  contains  a  statue 
of  John  Elder  (i834-iS6y),  the  pioneer  shipbuilder,  the  husband 
of  the  donor.  A  statue  of  Sir  William  Pcarce  (1833-1888), 
another  well-known  Govan  shipbuilder,  once  M.P.  for  the  burgh» 
stands  at  Govan  Cross.  The  Govan  lunacy  board  opened  in 
1896  an  a^wn  near  PsUey.  Govan  is  supplied  with  GhMgow 
gas  and  water,  and  its  tnmwaya  aie  leased  by  tbe  Glasgow 
corporation;  but  it  has  sn  deotric  ligltt  p™»«w«»8«»>  of  its  own, 
and  performs  all  other  municipal  functions  quite  independently 
of  the  dty,  annexation  to  which  it  has  always  strenuously 
resisted.  Prince's  Dock  lies  within  it?  bounds  and  the  ship- 
building yards  have  turned  out  many  famuus  ironrlaiis  and 
liners.  Bisiii<s  shipbuilding  its  other  industries  arc  match- 
making, silk-weaving,  hair-working,  co])p<-r-working,  ;ul>c- 
making,  weaving,  and  the  manufacture  of  locomotives  and 
electrical  apparatus.  Tbe  town  forms  the  greater  part  of  tbe 
Guvan  division  ol  Laasrkshlre^  wldch  letiins  OM  menber  to 
parliament*  

QOVnmnr  (O.  Ir.  tmnemaii,  ntod.  jsnwwwsisnl, 
O.  Fc  t/mnuTt  mod.  isMBsnur,  fion  Lat.  pAtnan,  tosteec  a 
ship,  guide,  rule;  cf.  Gr.  ni^lifwtv),  in;  lu  widest  sense,  the 
rtiling  power  in  a  political  society.  In  every  society  of  men  there 
is  a  determinate  body  (whether  consisting  of  one  individual 
(ir  11  feu  or  many  individuals)  whose  comniands  the  rest  of  tbe 
coniniuiiity  arc  bound  to  obey.  This  sovereign  body  is  what  in 
more  popular  phrase  is  termed  the  government  of  the  country-, 
and  the  varieties  which  may  exist  in  its  constitution  are  known 
as  forms  of  government.  For  the  opposite  tbeoyolncoanninity 
with  "|oo  government,"  see  Anarcbism. 

How  did  government  come  into  existence?  Various  answers 
to  this  question  have  at  tines  been  given,  which  may  be  di»> 
tinguishfid  broadly  into  three  cImbcs.  The  first  class  would 
comprehend  the  legendary  accownts  which  aatioos  have  bvco 
in  primitive  times  of  tbw'  own  fonns  of  govnnment.  Tliese 
are  always  attributed  to  the  mind  of  a  single  law^ver.  The 
government  of  Sparta  was  the  invention  of  Lycurgus.  Solon, 
Moses,  -Numa  and  .\lfred  in  like  manrwr  shaped  the  government 
of  their  resj^eciive  nations.  There  was  110  curiosity  about  the 
institutions  of  other  nations — about  the  origin  of  governments 
in  general;  and  each  nation  was  perfectly  ready  to  accept  the 
traditional  fo^o^ou  of  any  other. 

Tbe  second.may  be  called  tbe  logical  or  metaphysicai  account 
of  tbe  ori^n  of  government.  It  rontahifd  no  overt  releteoce 
to  any  particular  fimm  of  govemnient,  whatever  its  covert 
tgfaeuces  osay  have  been.  It  answered  tbe  ^osstioo,  how 
government  in  gensnl  casse  htto  cristsBce;  and  it  nnswcrod 
it  by  a  logical  anal>'sb  dt  the  elements  of  sodety.  The  pbeaome- 
non  to  be  accounted  for  being  government  and  laws,  it  abstracted 
government  and  laws,  and  contemplated  mankind  as  existing 
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witliout  them.  The  tharactcruilic  feature  of  this  kind  of  specula- 
tion is  that  it  rciktls  how  conlt-mporary  men  would  behave 
if  ail  government  were  removed,  and  ioiers  ihat  men  must,  have 
behaved  so  before  government  came  into  existence.  Socitiy 
wiUMWt  fDvenunent  resolves  itself  into  a  number  of  individuals 
«ufa  fbUoviiig  his  own  aims,  and  therefore,  in  the  days  before 
gmniineBt;  wch  nun  ioUowed  his  own  aims.  It  is  easy  to  tee 
liinr  tlik  kind  of  nuaaSBf  ihoaH  knd  to  very  different  views 
ol  tlw  mtm  of  the  snpiMiKd  trigfiiil  altte.  With  Hobbcs, 
it  is  e  state  of  war,  and  go«eniiDent  is  the  reenlt  of  an  acrcemeni 
among  men  to  keep  the  jieace.  With  Locke,  it  is  a  state  of 
liberty  and  equality,  -it  is  not  a  slate  of  wAt;  it  is  governed 
by  its  own  law,  the  law  of  nature,  which  is  the  same  thing 
as  the  law  of  reason.  The  state  of  nature  i»  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  voluntary  agreement  of  individuals  to  surrender  their 
natural  liberty  and  submit  themselves  to  one  supreme  govern- 
ment. In  the  words  of  Locke,  "  Men  being  by  nature  all  free, 
equal  and  independent,  no  one  can  be  put  out  of  this  estate 
•ad  subjected  to  the  political  power  of  another  without  his  own 
eeMent.  Ilieoolywi^vhanharwy  one  divests  himself  of  bis 
iiBtnnI  ]ibeAy«  Mtd  pnu  w  ^  IwMlr  ^di0ssieMy>  ■  bgr  sgree- 
hg  yritb  Mbtt'  mea  to  Join  «nd  uiite  Into  «  cmmunitr  "  (On 
CMI  Goummeni,  c  vuf.).  Lodte  boMly  defends  his  theory 
as  founded  on  hiilorical  fact,  and  it  is  amusing  to  compare  his 
demonstration  of  the  baselessness  of  .Sir  K.  l-'ilmcr's  speculations 
with  the  scanty  and  doubtful  examples  which  he  accepts  as  the 
foundation  of  his  own.  liut  in  general  tbe  various  iorma  of  the 
hypothesis  eliminate  the  question  of  time  altogether.  The 
original  contract  from  which  government  sprang  is  likewise  the 
subsisting  contract  on  which  civil  sodety  oontinoes  to  be  based. 
The  historical  weakness  of  the  theory  was  probably  always 
noognized.  Its  logical  inadequacy  was  conclusively  demon- 
Stated  tqr  John  Austin.  But  it  stiU  clings  to.qteculstioi>s  on 
the  princ^les  of  govenunent.  - 

The  "  social  compact "  (see  RousscAi;)  is  the  most  famous 
of  the  metaphysical  explanations  of  gONxmrnent.  It  has  had 
the  largest  history,  the  widest  intluente  and  the  most  complete 
development.  To  the  same  dasis  belong  the  various  forms  of 
the  theory  that  governments  exist  by  divine  appointment. 
Of  all  that  has  been  written  about  the  divine  r5f»ht  of  kings,  a 
great  de.il  must  be  f,cl  down  to  the  mere  (latteries  of  courtiers 
and  ecdesiasLics.  But  there  remains  a  genuine  betiet  that  men 
are  bound  to  obey  their  rulers  because  their  rulers  have  been 
appointed  by  God.  Like  the  social  compact,  the  theory  of 
divine  appointment  avoided  the  question  of  historical  fact. 

The  applkaUoa  of  Hut  historical  method  to  the  phenomena 
of  society  Ims  dianged  the  aqiect  of  the  question  and  nbbed  it 
of  its  political  interest .  The  student  of  the  history  of  sodety  has 
no  formula  to  express  the  law  by  which  government  is  bom.  Ail 
that  he  can  do  is  to  trace  governmental  forms  through  various 
stages  of  social  development.  The  more  complex  and  the  larger 
the  society,  the  more  distinct  is  the  separation  between  the 
govurning  part  and  the  rest,  and  the  more  elaborate  is  the 
subdivision  of  functions  in  the  government.  The  primitive 
type  of  ruler  is  king,  judge,  priest  and  gcneraL  At  the  same 
tbnc,  his  way  of  life  differs  little  fiMMtt  that  of  his  followers  and 
subjects.  Tbemetaphysicalthcorieswfltesofarzi^t  in  imputing 
tnattt  equality  of  sodal  oomditlotts  to  more  primitive  times. 
Inaoassei  bulk  biingisrith  it  a  more  complex  sedahwganiMtinn. 
War  tends  to  develop  the  strength  of  the  govemmentu  ocgsnuw- 
tion;  peace  relaxes  it.  All  societies  of  men  exhibit  the  germs 
of  government;  but  there  would  appear  to  be  races  of  men  so 
low  that  they  cannot  be  said  to  iive  together  in  society  at  all. 
Modern  investigations  have  illustrated  very  fully  the  importance 
of  the  family  iq.i'.)  in  primitive  societies,  and  the  belief  in  a 
common  descent  has  much  to  do  with  the  social  cohesion  of  a 
tribe.  The  government  of  a  tribe  resembles  the  government  of  a 
houseboldi  the  head  of  tite  family  is  the  luler.  But  we  cannot 
affiw  ^t  pohtical  government  has  its  origin  in  family  govern- 
ment, or  that  there  may  not  have  been  stucs  of  society  in 
lAicb  government  of  some  sort  eiuted  while  the  family  did 
not. 


I.  Forms  of  Goveekmen't 

Three  Sliindard  Forms.  -  Political  writers  from  the  time  of 
Aristotle  have  been  singularly  unanimous  in  their  classification 
of  the  forms  of  government.  There  arc  three  ways  in  which 
states  may  be  governed.  They  may  be  governed  by  one  man, 
or  by  a  number  of  men,  small  in  proportion  to  the  whole  nnmba 
of  men  in  the  state,  or  by  a  aomber  laiga  ia  pnporticNi  to  the 
whole  number  of  mm  t»  the  tlMi,  The  levemnieiit  aiey  be 
a  monarchy,  an  aristocracy  or  a  dcmoaacy.  The  same  terms 
are  used  by  John  Austin  as  were  used  by  Aristotle,  and  in  very 
nearly  the  same  sense.  The  determining  quality  in  governments 
in  both  writers,  and  it  may  .safely  be  said  in  all  intermediate 
writers,  is  the  numerical  relation  between  the  constituent 
members  of  the  government  and  the  population  of  the  state, 
'i'here  were,  oi  course,  enormous  differences  between  the  state- 
systems  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Greek  philosopher  and  the 
English  jurist.  AiistoUe  was  thinking  of  the  small  independent 
states  of  Greece  Austin  of  the  great  peoples  of  modem  Europe. 
The  unit  of  jmnsameal  in  the  one  esse  was  a  dty,  in  the  other 
a  nation,  "nam  iUhience  is  <rf  itsdf  enou^  to  Invalidate  all 
generalization  fsnnded  on  the  common  terminology.  But  on 
one  point  there  is  a  complete  parallel  between  the  politics  of 
Aristotle  and  the  politics  of  .^ustin,  The  (ireck  cities  were  to 
the  rest  ol  the  world  very  mucli  what  EuroiJean  nations  and 
European  colonics  arc  to  the  rest  of  the  world  now.  They  were 
the  only  communities  in  which  the  governed  visibly  took  some 
share  in  the  work  of  government.  Outside  the  Kuroi)tan  system, 
as  outside  the  Greek  system,  we  have  only  the  stereotyped 
uniformity  of  despotism,  whether  savage  or  civilized.  The 
question  of  forms  of  government,  therefore,  belongs  character- 
istically to  the  European  races.  The  virtues  and  defects  of 
monaichy,  aiistocraicy  and  deuMcracy  are  the  virtues  and 
defects  naaifcsted  by  the  hotorical  governments  of  Europe. 
The  genetaliQr  of  the  language  used  by  political  writers  must 
not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  they  arc  thinking  only  of  a  compara- 
tively  small  portion  of  mankind, 

Grak  Po/i/ic*.— Aristotle  divides  governments  according  10 
two  principles.  In  all  slates  the  governing  power  seeks  cither 
its  own  advantage  or  the  advantage  of  the  -whcde  slate,  and 
the  government  is  bad  or  good  accordingly.  In  all  states  the 
governing  power  is  one  man,  or  a  few  men  or  many  men.  Hence 
six  varieties  of  government,  three  of  which  arc  bad  and  three 
good.  Each  excellent  form  has  a  corresponding  depraved  fona, 
thus: — 

The  good  government  of  one  (Monarchy)  corresponds  to  the 

depraved  form  (Tyranny). 

The  good  government  of  few  (Aristocraqr)  ootmponds  to 
the  depraved  form  (Oligarchy). 

The  good  government  of  many  (Commonwealth)  comspondt 
to  the  depraved  form  (Dcmcxracy  1. 

The  fault  of  the  depraved  forms  is  that  the  governors  act 
unjustly  where  their  own  intcre.'jls  ate  concertieiJ,  The  worst 
of  the  depraved  forms  is  tyranny,  the  next  oligarchy  and  the 
least  bad  democracy.'  Each  of  the  three  leading  types  exhibits 
a  number  of  varieties.  Thus  in  monarchy  we  have  the  heroic, 
the  barbaric,  the  elective  dictatorship,  the  Lacedemonian 
(hereditary  generalship,  tTfHmnlm),  and  abaolute  monaidiy. 
So  donoccaqr  and  oligavdty  exhibit  I6ttr  cerreapondlag  varieties. 
The  best  type  of  democracy  is  that  of  a  community  mainly 
agricultural,  whose  citizens,  therefore,  have  not  leisure  for 
poUtical  affairs,  and  allow  the  law  to  rule.  The  best  oligarchy 
is  that  in  which  a  considerable  number  <if  .small  proprietors 
have  the  power;  here,  too,  the  laws  prevail.  The  worst 
democracy  consists  01  a  larger  citizen  class  having  leisure  for 
politics;  and  the  worst  oligarchy  is  that  of  a  small  number  of 
very  rich  and  influential  men.  In  both  the  sphere  of  law  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  A  good  government  is  one  in  which 
as  much  as  possible  Is  left  to  the  laws,  and  as  Uttk  as  poi^hi 
to  the  will  of  the  governor. 

'  Aristotle  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  error  of  those  who  think  that 
any  one  of  the  depmved  forms  is  better  than  ahy  other. 
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The  PetUics  of  Aristotle,  from  wbich  these  principles  are 
taken,  presents  a  striking  picture  of  the  vririuty  and  activity 
of  political  life  in  the  free  conununities  of  Greece.  I  he  king  and 
council  of  heroic  times  had  dLsappearcd.  and  sell  government 
in  some  form  or  other  was  the  general  rule.  I;  is  to  be  noticed, 
however,  that  the  governmenis,  of  Greece  were  essentially 
unstable.  The  political  pfaiiosopfaers  could  lay  down  the  law 
of  development  by  which  one  form  of  government  gives  birth 
to  aaolber.  Ariitotle  devotes  a  large  portion  of  his  work  to 
the  conaidentioa  of  the  causes  of  revolutions.  The  dread  of 
tynimy  wu  kqpt  Alive  by  the  facility  with  which  u  over- 
powerfnl  and  nMcmpulonicidaeB  cc»ild»ei»e  the  wboia  machinery 
of  government.  Communities  oadllatcd  between  tome  form  of 
oligarchy  and  some  form  of  democracy.  The  security  of  each 
was  constantly  imperilled  by  the  conspiracies  of  the  opjiosinR 
factions.  Hence,  although  political  life  exhibits  thai  otuix-rant 
variety  of  form  and  ex[)rcssion  which  characterizes  all  the  in- 
tdkrtual  products  ol  Orecce,  ii  lacks  the  fiuality  of  persistent 
I)ro>;ress.  Then  there  was  no  approximation  to  a  national 
government,  even  of  the  federal  type.  The  varying  confederacies 
and  hegemonies  arc  the  nearest  opprojich  to  aiiy,  hiti^  of  the  kind. 
What  kiod  of  national  government  would  ultimately  have  arisen 
U  Greeoe  had  not  been  crushed  it  is  needless  to  conjecture; 
the  tme  iateiest  of  Gieek  politics  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  free 
dtiieni  were,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  lelf'governed. 
Bach  citiaen  took  hia  turn  at  the  common  business  of  the  state. 
He  spoke  his  own  views  in  the  agora,  and  from  time  to  time 
in  his  own  person  acted  a.s  magistrate  or  ju<lge.  Citizenship 
in  Athens  w;ts  a  lil>i  ral  educiiion,  such  a-5  it  never  can  be  made 
under  any  representative  system. 

'1  ke  Got€nimi-nl  of  Ramf.  —  During  the  whole  period  of  freedom 
the  government  of  Rome  was.  in  thix)ry  at  least,  municipal 
self-government.  Each  dlisen  had  a  right  to  vote  laws  in  his 
own  person  in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  or  the  tribc».  The 
administrative  powenof  fwenimcait  sme,  however,  in  the  hands 
of  a.  bwcaaoratk  asscuUbr,  recmlted  &an  the  holders  of  high 
fmblic  oflioe.  The  senate  lepicaeBtcd  capacity  and  espcrience 
rather  than  rank  and  wealth.  Without  some  auch  instrument 
thecitygovernment  of  Rome  could  never  have  made  the  conquest 
of  the  world.  The  gradual  extension  of  the  citizenship  to  other 
Italians  changed  the  character  of  Roman  government.  The 
distant  citizens  could  not  come  to  the  voting  booths;  the  device 
ol  repre>entatiL)n  was  not  discovered;  and  the  comitia  fell  inio 
the  power  of  the  town  voters,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  Roman 
republic,  the  inhabitants  of  one  town  wielded  the  resources  of 
a  world-wide  empire.  We  can  imagine  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  leaving  to  the  people  of  London  or  Paris  the  supreme  control 
of  the  British  empire  or  of  France,— imsiatible  temptation, 
Inevitabte  cormption.  The  Mbhle  of  the  opital  lean  to  live 
OB  the  rest  of  the  empire^*  The  benmr  of  llie  effeminnte  masters 
of  the  world  is  purchased  by  patiem  d  cwemivr.  Tbst  capabk- 
officcrs  and  victorious  armies  should  long  be  content  to  M>rve 
such  masters  was  impossible.  A  conspiracy  of  generals  placed 
itself  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  the  most  capable  of  them  made 
himself  sole  master.  Under  Caesar,  Augustus  and  Tiberius, 
the  Roman  peojile  became  habituated  to  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  13  l>esi  described  by  the  name  of  Cacsan^m.  I  he 
outward  forms  of  repubUcan  government  remained,  but  one 
noan  united  in  his  own  person  all  the  leading  offices,  and  used 
them  to  give  a  seemingly  legal  title  to  what  was  essentially 
military  despotism.  There  is  no  more  inteemtinv  constitutional 
ctuidy  than  the  chapters  in  which  TIm^us  tnoes  the  fiowih 
of  the  new  system  under  the  subtle  and  diamnnbtini  ittell-  ' 
of  TSberltis.  The  new  Romsn  emptre  was  as  fiill  of  fictions 

the  Kiinliili  constitution  of  the  l/resenf  day.  The  master  of  the 
wtirld  |jused  ai  the  humble  servant  of  a  menial  senate.  Dcpre- 

'  None  of  the  free  states  of  Greece  ever  made  extensive  or  pcr- 
maaenC  conquests;  but  the  tribute  sometimes  paid  by  one  state  to 
another  (as  bytheAeginetans  to  thcAthcnUn«)  wasa  nianifest  source 
of  corruption.  Com|>an- the  remarks  uf  Hume  (Btsayt,  pun  L^,  That 
Pclilics  may  V  reduced  to  a  Science).  "  free  eovenunsntsare  the  most 
ruinous  and  oppresaive  for  their  proviocca/' 


eating  the  outwaid  qnnbeb  of  sovereignty,  he  was  satisfied  with 

the  modest  powers  of  a  consul  or  a  tribunus  plebis.  The  reign 
of  Tiberius,  Utile  capable  as  he  was  by  personal  characict  of 
captivating  the  favour  of  the  multitude,  did  more  for  imperialism 
than  was  done  by  his  more  famous  predecessors.  Henceforward 
free  government  all  over  the  world  lay  crushed  beneath  the 
miUtary  despotism  of  Rome.  Caesarisra  remained  true  to  the 
character  imposed  upon  it  by  its  origin.  The  Caesar  was  an 
elective  not  an  hercKJitarj'  king.  The  real  foiindution  of  fais 
power  was  the  army,  and  ihc  array  in  course  of  time  opCttly 
aiwimed  the  right  of  nominating  the  sovereign.  The  chaiacter- 
isiic  weekoess  of  the  Reann  en^ife  was  tb»  unocftainity  of  the 
snrffsshm  The  nomination  of  a  Caesar  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
emperor  was  an  ineffective  remedy.  Rival  emperors  were 
elected  by  difTercnt  armies;  and  nothing  less  than  tbs  foioe 
of  arms  could  decide  the  question  between  them. 

Modern  Gott'rtiments. — Feudalism. — The  Roman  empire  be- 
queathed to  modern  Europe  the  theory  of  universal  dominion. 
The  nationalities  which  grew  up  after  its  fall  arranged  ihem.selves 
on  the  basis  of  territorial  sovereignty,  living  out  of  account 
the  free  municipalities  of  the  middle  ages,  the  problem  of  goevnt- 
ment  had  now  to  be  solved,  not  for  small  nrben  communities, 
but  for  large  territorial  nations.  The  medieval  form  of  govern- 
ment waa  feudaL  One  oom^Mm  type  pervaded  all  the  tdations 
of  life.  ThereietiMiofkingaiidlordwasljketbeidntlaabetween 
bid  and  vassal  (see  Fbodausu).  The  bond  between  them 
was  the  tenure  of  land.  In  England  there  bad  been,  before 
the  N'orman  Conquest,  an  approximation  to  a  feudal  System. 
In  the  earlier  English  constitution,  the  most  striking  features 
were  the  power  of  the  witan,  and  (he  common  property  of  the 
nation  in  a  large  ffortion  of  the  soil.  The  stearly  development 
of  the  power  of  the  king  kept  pace  with  the  aggregation  of  the 
English  tribes  under  one  king.  The  conception  that  tbc  land 
belonged  primarily  to  the  people  gave  way  to  the  conception 
that  everything  belonged  primarily  to  the  king.*  The  Noiman 
Conquest  im(x)&od  en  Eoi^nd  the  already  highfy  developed 
feudalism  of  Fianc^  and  out  of  thia  fwiH»n«m  the  free  govern* 
ments  of  uodmEoiope  haw  grown.  Oneor  two  of  the  leading 
steps  in  tMs  process  mny  be  indicated  here.  The  first,  and 
perhaps  the  most  important,  was  the  device  of  representation. 
For  an  ai  c<mnt  of  its  origin,  and  for  instances  of  its  use  in  England 
before  it.s  applic^ation  to  politics,  we  must  be  content  to  refer 
to  Stubbs's  ConUUutwmU  iftUory,  vol.  ii.  The  problem  of  com- 
bining a  large  area  of  sovereignty  with  some  degree  of  self- 
government,  which  had  proved  fatal  to  ancient  commonwealths, 
was  henceforward  solved.  From  that  time  some  form  of  rqire- 
sentation  has  hcen  deemed  eawntisl  to  eveiy  oonatitntian 
professing,  however  remotdyt  to  be  free. 

The  oonneiion  between  leprcseotntloB  and  the  ftadal  system 
of  estates  must  be  shortly  noticed.  Tbe  feodal  theety  gnve  the 
king  a  limited  right  10  ndOtary  service  and  to  certain  uds,  both 
of  which  were  utteriy  inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
government,  especially  in  tinae  of  war.  The  king  therefcjrc 
had  to  get  contributions  from  his  people,  and  he  consulted 
them  Hi  thdr  respective  orders.  Tlie  three  estates  were  simply 
the  three  natural  divisions  of  the  people,  and  Stubbs  has  pointed 
out  that,  in  the  occa&ioaal  treaties  between  a  necessitous  king 
and  the  order  of  merchants  or  lawyers,  we  have  examples  of 
inchoate  estates  or  sub-estates  of  the  realm.  The  right  of  repre- 
sentation was  thus  in  its  origin  a  right  to  consent  to  taxation. 
The  pure  theory  of  feudaUsm  had  from  the  beginning  been 
broken  by  WQIiam  the  Conqueror  cnnafav  aD  bneMdeit  to 
M  kc  an  oeth  of  dhtect  allegiance  to  himnelf.  Hie  institution  of 
I  irliaments,  and  the  eatodatiott  ol  the  king's  imaDer 
tenants  in  ca^e  with  other  commoners,  stiU  further  removed  the 

'  Ultimately,  in  thp  theors'  of  Fn^H'ih  law.  tTtc  king  may  be  said  to 
have  bi-corac  the  univcr;vil  Ml(<  l■^v.lr  <if  the  jje.i;:ilc.  Some  of  the 
l>oculiarities  of  the  prerogative  rights  seem  to  tie  explainable  only 
on  this  view.  e.g.  the  cniimis  tUaanction  between  wrecks  come  to 
la  nd  and  wrecka  still  on  water.  The  commcui  right  to  wreckage  was 
no  doubt  the  origin  of  the  prerofativc  light  to  the  former.  Every 
ancient  common  right  has  come  10  be  a  right  of  the  eiown  or  a  ri^M 
beM  of  the  crown  by  a  vasnl. 
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governrnent  from  the  purely  feudal  lype  ia  wbkb  the  mesne  lord 
stands  between  the  inferior  vassal  and  the  king. 

Farliamenlary  Govtrnment. —  The  En^iith  System. — The  right 
of  the  commons  to  share  the  power  of  the  king  and  Iwds  in 
Idgisbtioiit  the  cxdiuive  light  of  the  fionnioiii  to  iiiqme  Una, 
tlte  (Httpptumaee  tt  the  dugf  ao  m  rngmU  ordor,  mat  aU 
tnpoctoiit  atqw  ia  the  aiovement  tomids  popular  goveniaent. 
The  extmctioa  of  tiw  old  feudal  nobility  in  the  dynastic  «a»  of 
the  i5;h  century  simplified  the  question  by  leaving  the  crown 
fate  to  fAce  with  parliament.  The  immediate  result  was  no 
doubt  an  increase  in  the  power  ot  the  rrown,  which  probably 
never  stood  higher  than  it  did  in  the  n-igns  of  Henry  V'lII.  and 
Eli'-.ibeth;  but  even  these  powerful  monareli.s  were  studious 
in  their  regard  for  parliamentary  convcntiuualilies.  Alter  a 
long  period  of  sjjeculaiive  controversy  and  civil  war,  the  settle- 
ment of  16S8  established  limited  monarchy  as  the  government 
of  Eaglaod.  Since  that  time  the  external  form  of  government 
hu  lemained  noduuiged*  and,  so  far  as  legal  description  goes, 
tbe  conatitutioa  of  Winiam  III.  njght  be  taken  for  the  aame 
tfmm  aa  tiiat  wMch  itil  eaditai  Ha  aUert'dnnaes  have, 
bonerer,  heeb  enomunia.  The  moat  attflcing  of  thcae,  and  that 
which  has  produced  the  most  salient  features  of  the  English 
system,  is  the  growth  of  cabinet  government.  Intimately  con- 
nected with  this  is  the  rise  of  the  two  great  historical  (larlie.s  of 
English  politics.  The  normal  state  of  government  in  EliKlaiid 
is  that  the  cabinet  of  the  day  shall  represent  that  which  is,  for 
tbe  time,  the  stronger  of  the  two.  Before  the  Revolution  the 
king's  ministers  had  begun  to  act  as  a  united  body;  but  even 
after  the  Revolution  the  union  was  still  feeble  and  fluctuating, 
aod^each  individual  minister  was  t>ound  to  the  others  only  by 
the  tie  of  coaunoB  aervioe  to  the  kin^  Under  the  Hanoverian 
ae¥ewifa  the  ndnktiy  became  eonanlidated,  the  poaition  of 
the  caUnidt  heomedefiBita,  ami  fia  dqiendeooe  on  parKaacat, 
and  more  particularljr  on  the  Houte  of  Commons,  ivas  eatabUshed. 
Ministers  were  chosen  exclusively  from  one  house  or  the  other, 
and  they  assumed  complete  responsibility  for  every  act  done 
in  tbe  name  of  the  crown.  The  simiilirity  of  English  polities 
has  divided  parliament  into  the  representatives  of  two  parties, 
and  the  party  in  opposition  has  l>een  steadied  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  it,  loo,  iias  constitutional  functions  of  high  impoctance, 
because  at  any  moment  it  may  be  called  to  provide  a  ministry. 
Critidam  is  sobered  by  heing  made  reqiOBtible.  Along  with 
tUr  movement  went  the  withdrawal  of  tha  peiaonal  action  of 
tbe  aovanign  in  politicat  JNo  king  haa  attempted  to  veto  a 
bill  ^apt  the  Stottiah  Milhla  Bin  ma  vetoed  1^  Qaecn  Anne. 
)ib  ndnistry  has  been  diamused  by  the  sovereign  since  1834. 
Whatfcwr  the  power  of  the  sovereign  may  be,  it  is  unquestionably 
limited  to  his  personal  influettce  over  his  ministers.  .\n<l  il 
must  be  remembered  that  since  the  Kelotm  Act  01  1832  ministers 
have  become,  in  practice,  responsible  ultimately,  not  to  parlia- 
ment, but  to  the  House  of  Commons,  Apart,  therefore,  from 
democratic  changes  due  to  a  wider  sutTrage.  w-e  find  th.it  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  a  body,  gradually  made  itself  the  centre 
of  the  government.  .Since  the  area  of  the  constitution  has  been 
enlarged,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  orthodox  descriptions 
of  tbe  government  any  longer  apply.  The  earlier  COOStittltiOBal 
miun,  socb  as  Blackstoae  and  J.  L.  Ddohne,  regard  it  aa  a 
nonderfttl  compound  of  tbe  tbice  standard  forms,— nonaidiy, 
ariatoency  and  democracy.  Each  has  its  place,  and  each  acts 
as  a  check  n^wn  the  others.  Hume,  discussing  the  question 
"  Whether  the  British  government  inclines  more  to  absolute 
monarchy  or  to  a  republic."  decides  in  favour  of  the  former 
alternative.  "  The  tide  has  run  long  and  with  s<.i!ne  rnpidity 
to  tbe  side  of  popular  government,  and  is  jujsl  beginning  to 
turn  toward  monarchy."  And  he  gives  \i  as  his  own  opinion 
that  absolute  monarchy  would  be  the  easiest  death,  tbe  true 
euthanasia  of  the  British  constitution.  These  views  of  the 
Englisb  government  ia  the  18th  century  may  be  cootiasted 
witb  Ba^faotls  sketch  of  tbe  modem  gawemoie&t  as  a  wodcing 
instrument.' 

'Sec  Basehol's  EMgtiik  CoHttilulum;  or,  for  a  more  recent 


Leading  Feolurcs  of  Farliamenlary  Gaternment. — The  parlia- 
mentary government  developed  by  England  out  of  feudal 
materials  has  been  deliberately  accepted  as  the  type  of  constitu- 
tional  government  all  over  tbe  mrld.  lu  leading  features  are 
popular  itprescatation  mote  or  km  eilansive,  a  bioamecal 
legislature,  and  a  cabinet  ovamaoilidatedmiBiatiy.  Enooaaeiiain 
with  all  of  tbsae,  namberlem  qnestiena  of  the  Ugbcat  pmetiad 
importance  have  arisen,  tbe  bare  enamention  of  which  ironid 
surpass  the  limits  of  our  space.  We  shall  "mitii*  ounelvCS  (0 
a  few  very  general  considerations. 

The  Tun  Cliiiinbrrs.-  First,  as  to  the  double  chamber.  This, 
which  is  perhaps  more  accidental  than  any  other  portion  ot 
the  British  system,  has  been  the  most  widely  imitated.  In  most 
European  countries,  in  the  British  colonics,  in  the  United 
States  Congress,  and  in  the  separate  states  of  the  Union,'  there 
are  two  bouses  of  legislature.  This  result  has  been  brought 
about  partly  by  aatnnl  iaytatiqn  of  the  accepted  type  of  free 
govetnmeat,  partly  iram  a  conviction  that  ike  aecood  f'>«mbfr 
will  modeale  the  demooatic  teodendes  of  the  first.  But  tlw 
elemeott  of  die  Biitirii  w^inal  caanet  be  reproduced  to  order 
under  ^fiSerent  conditions.  There  have,  indeed,  been  a  few 
attempts  to  imitate  the  spcdal  character  of  hereditary  nobility 
attaching  to  the  British  House  of  Ixirds.  In  some  countries, 
where  the  feud.d  tradition  is  still  strong  (r.g.  I'russia.  .Austria, 
Hungary),  the  heretlitari,  element  in  the  u[)l>er  chambers  has 
sutxived  as  trulv  repre.sentaiive  of  actual  social  and  economic 
relations.  But  where  these  social  conditions  do  not  obtain 
(e.g.  in  France  after  the  Revolution)  the  attempt  to  establish 
an  hereditary  peerage  on  the  British  model  has  always  failed. 
Tor  the  peculiar  solidarity'  betweea  the  British  nobility  and  the 
geoenl  maas  oi  the  people,  the  outcanie  of  qwdal  conditkms 
and  tendencies,  il  a  leank  h^mid  tha  power  of  oonstit«tioo<- 
makeia  to  attain.  The  British  sjntem  teo^  after  ia  own  way, 
has  for  a  long  period  worked  without  any  serious  collision 
between  the  Hotises,-  -the  standing  and  obvious  danger  of  the 
bicameral  system.  The  actual  ministers  of  the  day  must  pos.'«.-ss 
th['  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons;  they  nccii  I'.ut — in  fact 
they  often  do  not  —possess  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  l^rds. 
It  is  only  in  legislation  that  tbe  Lower  House  rcall>'  shares  its 
powers  «vith  the  Upper;  and  (apart  from  any  such  change  in 
the  constitution  as  was  suggested  in  1907  by  Sir  H.  Campbdl- 
Bannerman)  the  constitution  (wsscsscs,  in  the  unlimited  power 
of  nominating  peers,  a  well-understood  last  reaource  afaould 
tbe  House  of  Lords  persist  In  refusing  impoctaot  mcatuies 
demanded  fay  tbe  repKseoutivea  of  the  paopla.  In  the- United 
Kingdom  it  is  well  undentood  thiit  the  real  aoverdgnty  lies 
with  the  people  (tbe  dectorate),  and  the  House  of  Lords 
recognizes  the  principle  that  It  must  accept  a  measure  when  the 
popular  will  has  been  clearly  expressed,  in  all  but  measures 
of  tirst-cla-ss  importance,  however,  the  House  of  Lords  is  a  real 
second  chamber,  ,-ind  in  ih^  there  is  little  danger  of  a  collision 
between  the  Houses.  There  is  the  widest  possible  ditfcreiice 
between  the  British  and  any  other  second  chamber,  in  the 
United  States  the  Senate  (constituted  on  the  system  of  equal 
representation  of  states)  is  the  more  important  of  the  two 
Houses,  and  the  only  one  whose  control  01  the  executive  CaU  be 
compared  to  that  eiercised  by  the  British  iiouse  of  Commons. 

The  real  sttengtb  of  popular  govemmeat  1»  England  Uea  in 
the  ultimate  supremacy  of  the  House  of  CunmoDS.  That 
supremac>-  had  been  acquired,  perhaps  to  its  full  extent,  before 
the  extension  of  the  suffrage  made  the  eonstiluencies  democratic. 
Foreign  imitators,  it  may  be  observed,  have  been  more  ready  to 
accept  a  wide  basis  of  represent  at  iot:  thLin  to  confer  real  power 
oil  the  representative  body.  In  all  the  monarchicil  countries 
of  Europe,  however  unrestricted  the  right  of  sufliagc  ii'.ay  l  e, 
the  real  victory  of  constitutional  government  has  yet  to  be  won. 
Where  the  suffrage  means  little  or  nothing,  there  is  little  or  no 
reason  for  guarding  it  against  abuse.  The  independence  of  the 
cnctttive  Si  the  United  States  brings  that  country,  from  one 

'  Kor  an  account  of  the  douhk  ehamber  syatcra  in  tbe  state  legis- 
latures sec  United  stains:  Ctmstttulton  and  CopemmtiU,  and  also 
S.  C.  Fisher.  TktSrimUvm-vflht  OmitiHaium  (Pbihdi-I|ihis.  1897). 
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point  o(  view,  more  near  to  the  slate  system  of  the  conlLaent 
of  Europe  than  to  that  uf  the  United  Kingdom.  The  people 
make  a  more  complete  surrender  of  power  to  the  govemtnent 
(State  or  Federal)  than  is  done  in  England. 

CoMwl  Cinemmeni. — The  peculiar  iunctions  of  the  Eogiiah 
aMaet  lUre  not  eaaily  matched  in  any  foreign  system.  They  are 
ft  nyitery  even  to  moit  educated  Englishmen.  The  cabinet 
(f  a)  b  much  more  than  e  body  consisting  of  chiefs  of  depart- 
matU.  It  is  the  inner  council  of  die  ciaiiiK,  the  aztnter  of 
national  policy,  foreign  or  domestic,  the  sovne^  in  coauniwion. 
The  whole  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  concentrated  in 
its  hands.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  no  place  whatever  in  the 
legal  ct)i;stilution.  Its  nuniljcni  ami  its  constittition  arc  not 
fixed  even  by  any  ruL'  of  (iractiic.  It  keeps  no  record  of  its 
proceedings.  The  relalions  of  an  individual  minister  to  the 
cabinet,  and  of  the  cabinet  to  its  head  and  creator,  the  premier, 
are  things  known  only  to  the  initiated.  With  the  doubtful 
exception  of  Fnmce,  do  otlier  syitem  of  govenunent  presents 
«•  with  anytbii^  10»  itt  eqairalnt.  b  the  United  States, 
at  in  the  Eatopeen  meiiiMrriMei,  we  have  a  coondl  oi  mimsters 
HROiinding  the  chief  ei  the  atale. 

ClflHge  ^  FRwr  in  Me  AqKUl  ^|Htaii.— One  of  the  most 
difficult  praUenu  of  govetmnent  is  how  to  provide  for  the 
devolution  of  political  power,  and  perhaps  no  other  question 
is  so  generally  and  justly  applied  .is  the  test  of  a  working  con- 
stitution. If  the  transmission  works  smoothly,  the  con.slitulion, 
whatever  may  be  its  other  defects,  may  at  least  be  pronounced 
stable.  It  would  be  tcdioiis  to  enumerate  all  the  contrivances 
which  this  problem  has  suggested  to  political  societies.  Here, 
as  usual,  oriental  despotism  stands  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale. 
When  aoTCKiiD  power  is  imputed  to  one  family,  and  the  law 
of  ancBeaMon  filib  to  designate  exdutlrdy  die  hullvMwl  entitled 
to  avoeeed,  Mieaaination  bcoonua  ahnoet  a  twoaaaacy  nceaure 
of  precaution.  The  prince  whotn  diaooe  or  Intiifue  hae  pro- 
moted to  the  throne  of  a  father  or  an  uncle  nrast  make  hiinaelf 
safe  from  his  relatives  and  competitors.  Ifenee  the  aoenes 
which  shock  the  ICuropean  conscience  when  "  Amurath  an 
Amurath  succeeds."  The  strong  monarchical  governments 
of  Europe  have  been  saved  from  this  evil  by  an  indisputable 
law  of  succession,  which  macks  out  from  his  itdancy  the  next 
successor  to  the  throne.  The  king  names  his  ministers,  and  the 
law  names  the  king,  in  popular  or  constitutional  governments 
far  more  elaborate  precautions  are  required.  It  is  one  of  the  real 
menu  of  the  English  oonatituUoa  that  it  has  solved  this  problem 
—in  n  HMmdabout  my  pediapa,  after  its  fashion— but  with  per- 
fect sttoccaa.  The  oatenalbfe  teat  of  poiver  ia  the  throne,  and 
down  to  a  UmenotlongdistaattliedeBSBeof  theaownwnpended 
all  the  other  powers  of  the  stale.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the 
real  change  of  power  occurs  on  a  change  of  ministry.  The  con- 
stitutional practice  of  the  iqlh  century  settled,  beyond  the 
reach  of  controversy,  the  ocmsiotts  on  which  a  ministry  is  bound 
to  retire.  It  must  resign  or  di.'wolve  when  it  is  defeated'  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  if  alter  a  dissolution  it  is  beaten  again, 
It  nMSt  resign  without  alternative.  It  may  resign  if  it  thinks  its 
auijority  <n  thr  House  of  Commons  not  sufficiently  large.  The 
dormant  functions  of  the  crown  now  come  into  existence.  It 
rccetvce  buck  poiiticel  power  fion  the  old  minialiy  in  order  to 
ttaastnitittotbenew.  When  the  new  euniatiy  ia  to  be  fonned, 
and  how  it  a  to  be  formed,  is  also  deariy  settled  by  established 
practice.  The  outgoing  premier  names  his  successor  by  recom- 
mending the  kinp  to  consult  him;  .and  that  successor  must  be 
the  recognized  leader  of  his  successful  rivals.  .\ll  this  is  a 
matter  of  custom,  not  of  law;  ami  it  is  doubtful  if  an\'  two 
authorities  could  aftree  in  dwiribing  the  custom  in  language 
of  precision.  In  theory  the  monarch  may  semi  for  any  one 
he  pleases,  .ind  ch.irge  him  with  the  t'ormation  of  a  government; 
but  the  ability  to  iorm  a  government  restricts  this  liberty  to 
the  leoogniied  heed  of  a  petty,  subject  to  there  being  such  an 
Individual.  It  b  certain  that  the  fatervention  of  the  cnnm 

'  A  i:i'\"'rnm''nt  "  rlrfeat  nwy,  of  cnurs*-,  nor  re.^lly  rrpretent  .1 
ho»tilc  vote  In  exceptional  caacs,  and  in  some  instances  a  government 
hea  obtained  « (eveieal  of  the  vote  and  has  M<  fcsipMd. 


facilitates  the  transfer  of  power  from  one  party  to  another,  by 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  mere  change  of  servants.  The 
real  disturbance  is  that  caused  by  the  api>caJ  to  the  electors. 
A  general  election  is  always  a  struggle  between  the  great  ixdilical 
|>arties  for  the  possession  of  the  powers  of  govenunent.  It 
may  be  noted  that  modern  practice  goes  far  to  establish  the  rule 
that  a  ministry  beaten  at  the  hustings  should  Ksign  at  once 
without  waiting  for  a  formal  defeat  in  the  Uouse  of  CoMnWAfti 

The  English  custom  makes  the  mioistiy  dependent  on  the  wiA 
of  the  House  of  Coamums;  end,  on  the  other  hand,  the  House 
of  Commons  itself  is  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  ministry.  In 
the  last  result  both  depend  on  the  wiU  of  the  constituencies-, 
as  e.xpressed  at  the  general  election.  There  Ls  no  fixity  in  cither 
direction  in  the  tenure  of  a  ministry.  It  may  be  challenged  at 
any  moment,  and  it  lasts  until  it  is  challengcti  and  beaten.  And 
that  there  should  be  a  ministry  and  a  House  oi  Commons  in 
harmony  with  each  other  but  out  of  h&rmony  with  the  people  is 
rendered  all  but  impossible  by  the  Uw  and  the  practice  as  to 
the  duration  of  parliaments. 

CAange  i|f  Pewer.tn  tke  UnM  SMcf.— The  UnitMl  £catea 
offeia  ft  veiy  dfffennfc  at^tfani  of  the  proUcn.  The  Anuiicam 
president  u  at  once  hlnf  and  prime  minister;  end  there  b  no 
titular  superior  to  act  as  a  conduit-pipe  between  him  and  hb 
successor.  fTIs  crown  is  rigidly  fixed;  he  can  be  removed  only 
by  the  diflicult  method  of  impeachment.  No  hostile  vote 
on  matters  of  legislation  can  affect  his  position.  But  the  end  of 
his  term  is  known  from  the  first  day  of  his  (government;  and 
almost  before  he  begins  to  reign  the  political  forces  of  the  country 
arc  siiaping  out  a  new  struggle  for  the  succeaaion.  Ftuther,  a 
change  of  government  in  America  means  a  considerable  change 
in  the  administrative  steff  (ace  Civu.  Skkvice).  The  com- 
motion caused  by  a  pMaidcntbl  election  in  the  United  States 
is  thus  hilinitely  gpeater  and  note  prolonged  than  that  caused 
by  a  general  ctectien  in  England.  A  change  of  power  in  Emland 
affects  comparatWdy  few  pexsonat  interests,  and  absorfaa  the 
attention  of  the  country  for  a  compeiatively  short  space  of  tinse. 
In  the  Ignited  States  it  is  long  foreseen  and  elaborately  prepared 
for,  and  when  it  comes  it  involves  the  persona!  fortunes  of  l.irge 
numbers  of  citizens.  .Vnd  yet  the  Rritish  constitution  is  more 
democratic  than  the  American,  in  the  sense  that  the  popular 
will  can  more  sfK-edily  be  brought  to  licar  upon  the  government. 

Change  of  Fovxr  in  France. — The  established  practice  of 
England  and  America  may  be  compared  with  the  coastitutiooalo 
ismofFnuKx.  Here  the  problem  presents  diflerent  cooditioas. 
The  head  of  the  state  b  neftber  a  pnnier  of  the  EngUah,  aov 
a  president  of  the  Anertcan  type;.  Be  la  aerved  by  a  piiM 
minister  and  a  cabinet,  iriio,  like  an  Eaf^bb  mfoistry,  bold  office 
on  the  condition  of  parliamentary  confidence;  but  he  btAAs 
office  himself  on  the  same  terms,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  minister  like 
the  others.  So  far  as  the  transmission  of  power  from  cabinet 
to  cabinet  is  concerned,  he  discharges  the  functions  of  an  English 
king.  But  the  transmission  of  power  between  himself  and  his 
successor  is  protected  by  no  constitutioikal  devices  whatever, 
and  experience  would  seem  to  show  that  no  such  devices  are 
really  necessary.  Other  European  countries  professing  con- 
stitutional government  appear  to  follow  the  Elnglish  practice. 
The  Swiss  repiUilic  b  SO  peculiMly  situated  that  it  b  hardly  fair  to 
compare  it  with  any  etlier.  But  it  b  mlenating  to  note  that, 
while  the  rulers  of  the  states  are  elected  aanuaUy,  the  snmn 
persons  are  generally  re-elected.     '  •   -  , 

The  Rrliilian  bettveeft  Gmrrnmcfi!  and  f^rws  -  Tt  might  be 
sup[)Os<'d  that,  if  any  general  projxraition  could  he  i-stabKsbcd 
alxiut  government,  it  would  be  one  establishing  .some  constant 
relation  between  the  form  of  a  government  and  the  character 
of  the  laws  which  it  enforces.  The  technical  language  of  the 
English  school  of  jurists  b  certainly  of  a  kind  to  encourage  such 
a  suppealriOtt.  llie  eitfifa  body  of  law  in  force  in  a  country 
at  any  moaient  b  regarded  u  eiistiag  solely  by  the  fist  oC  the 
govcfntaig  power.  There  b  no  aMiim  oiorecntbdy  in  the  q>irit 
of  tfab  jniiqinidence  than  the  Idlbwmg;-^'  The  ical  Isgbbtor 
b  not  he  by  whom  the  hnr  was  Ibat  ordahnd,  but  he  by  whoa* 
wiD  it  oontmuea  to  be  tar."  The  whole  of  the  vsat  rcpertoiy 
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d  iwke  whHt  wwlw  np-Uig  law  at  EngjaBdr-tlie  raid  rf  practice 
is  the  ooDits,  tlw  loeil  ooilaan  of  «  ooonty  or  ft  mum,  the 

principles  formulated  by  the  sagacity  of  generations  of  judges, 
equally  with  the  statutes  for  the  year,  are  conceived  of  by  the 
adiool  of  Austin  as  created  by  the  will  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  or  so  much  of  them  as  would  now 
satisfy  the  definition  of  sovereignty.  It  would  l>c  out  of  place 
to  examine  here  the  ditficulties  which  embarraivs  this  definition, 
but  the  statement  we  have  made  carries  on  its  face  a  demunstra- 
ti«B  of  its  own  falsit  y  in  fact.  There  is  probabiy  no  government 
In  tlw  worid  of  which  it  could  be  said  that  it  might  change  at 
wiD  die  mbnutive  laws  of  the  cooatiy  and  stfU  ietMia  » 
fovemnwat.  Hm*imv«dlkiDeiyMdtdie|HUpOMS«fMn^tlcil 
{orisprudenee  to  define  alw  w  aconaiaBd  Mt  by  eovcnifn  to 
subject,  we  nost  not  forgetthat  tills  h  ogfy  a  definition,  and  that 
the  assumption  it  rests  upon  is,  to  the  student  of  society,  any- 
thing but  a  universal  fact.  From  his  pxjint  of  view  the  cause  of 
a  particular  law  is  not  one  but  many,  and  of  the  many  the  deliber- 
ate will  of  a  lejfislator  may  not  be  one.  Sir  Henry  Maine  h.is 
illustrated  this  point  by  the  case  of  the  great  tax  gathering 
empires  of  the  east,  in  which  the  absolute  master  of  miliioDs 
<rf  men  never  dreams  of  making  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  law 
at  aiL  This  view  is  no  doubt  as  strange  to  the  English  statesman 
ae  to  the  En^leb  jurist .  The  most  conepfciious  work  of  govern- 
ment in  his  vie*  h  that  of  piifwmmtBiy  •  kggktion.  Fot  a 
huge  portion  «f  the  year  the  attentioo  of  the  ifhole  peo|)Ie  i» 
bent  on  the  operations  of  a  body  of  men  who  are  constantly 
engaged  in  making  new  laws.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  think 
of  law  as  a  f  u  1:1  >  us  thing,  made  and  unmade  by  the  people 
who  happen  ior  tl:ie  time  being  to  constitute  i^fliament.  It  is 
forgotten  how  small  a  proportion  the  laws  actually  devised  by 
parliament  are  of  the  law  actually  prevailing  io  the  land.  No 
European  country  has  undergone  so  many  changes  in  the  form 
of  government  as  France.  It  is  surprising  how  little  effect  these 
political  revolutions  have  had  on  the  body  of  Fmidi  law. 
The  change  fmm  anpin  to  lefmbQc  it  not  marked  by  greater 
legUative  cibetB  thu  the  dMa^  ham.  a  CHaervative  to  a 
Ubcal  adiditqr  i»  BigliBd  iMdd  bcu 

Theee  leflections  ehoold  make  Oe  cautioitt  la  accepting  any 
general  proposition  .ibout  forms  of  government  and  the  spirit 
of  their  laws.  We  must  remember,  alfo,  that  the  classification 
of  governments  according  to  the  numerical  proportion  between 
fovcmors  and  governed  supplies  but  a  small  basis  for  generaliza- 
tion. What  parallel  can  be  drawn  I  1  ween  a  small  town,  in  which 
b«M  the  population  are  slaves,  and  every  freeman  has  a  direct 
voice  in  the  government,  and  a  gnat  modcRt  state,  in  wUch 
there  ia  not  a  single  slave,  while  fneneaenidie  their  lowenigB 
powen  at  hMg  intervals,  and  tbfooi^  the  actfos  «f  ddegatea 
and  representatives?  Fropoeitions  as  vague  as  these  of  Montes- 
quieu may  Indetal  be  asserted  irith  aoce  or  less  pisnslbility. 
But  to  uko  any  kadhig  head  «f  pasftivs  law,  and  to  ojr  that 
monardiica  treat  it  tn  one  my,  aristoaadsa  and  d— gadcs 
in  another,  b  a  diSerent  nutter. 

II  Sphere  of  Government 

The  action  of  ibe  state,  or  sovereign  power,  or  government 
in  a  civilized  community  shapes  itself  into  the  threefold  functions 
of  legislation,  judicature  and  administration.  The  two  first 
are  perfectly  wdl-de&ned,  and  the  last  includes  all  the  kinds 
of  state actioB  Dot  included  in  the  other  two.  It  is  with  reference 
I0  iqpdnlioia  and  administration  that  the  line  of  permiisible 
atat»actian  reqoiiea  to  bednwn.  There  js  no  doabt  about  the 
provnce  of  the  judicatiiiev  and  that  function  of  govenunent 
nay  therefore  be  dismissed  with  a  very  few  observations. 

The  complete  separation  of  the  three  functions  marks  a 
high  point  of  social  organization.  In  simple  societies  the  same 
officers  discharge  all  the  duties  which  we  divide  between  the 
legislator,  the  administrator  and  the  judge.  The  acts  them- 
selves are  not  consciously  recognised  as  being  of  different  kinds. 
The  evolution  of  all  the  parts  of  a  highly  complex  government 
inm  one  original  is  iUostiated  in  a  striking  way  by  the  histmy 
sf  EngUshinstitnliaas.  AlldweDn|diam»p«its«f  theaodem 


8anntniBent.hoiimr  little  they  may  mcflible  eachother  aov» 
can  be  fglknmd  ba^  without  a  break  to  their  oomnm  origin. 

Parfa'aaent,  the  cabinet,  the  privy  council,  the  courts  of  law, 
all  carry  ns  boick  to  the  same  nidus  in  the  council  of  the  feudal 

king. 

J udkature. —The  business  of  judicature,  requiring  as  it  doe.s 
the  ix3s.scssion  of  a  high  degree  of  technical  skill  and  knowledge, 
is  generally  entrusted  by  the  sovereign  body  or  people  to  a 
.sci)arate  and  independent  cKiss  of  functionaries.  In  England 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords  still  maintains 
in  theory  the  connexion  between  the  supreme  legislative  and  tho 
si^Ktme  judicial  functions.  LtsosBeatatesof  the  American  UaioB 
*itTtttii  fw4ifli>l  ftiMti<ii***'**'^ni>|tiirhiwisi  wsiw  liii  a  ^^'ifiniln 
tained  after  the  exaaqik  of  the  English  oonstitntion  as  ft  edtced 
when  the  stales  were  fotmded.  In  Bngtand  there  is  also  stn 
a  considerable  amount  of  judicial  work  in  which  the  people  takes 
its  sh.xrc.  The  inferior  m.igistracies,  except  in  populous  places, 
are  in  the  hands  of  private  persons.  ;\nd  by  the  jury  system 
the  ascertainment  of  fa<:t  has  tjccn  committed  in  very  large 
measure  to  {)crson.s  .selected  indi.icriminately  from  the  mass 
of  the  people,  subject  to  a  small  property  quali^cation.  But 
the  hitler  functions  of  the  judicature  are  exercised  by  persona 
whom  the  law  has  jeaiously  fenced  off  from  external  interference 
and  control.  The  indspendence  of  the  bench  distinguishes  the 
Eng^syBten  from  ev«y  ether.  It  was  estabUshed  in  pdndpla 
as  a  besiior  •gnbst  menaichfcsl  ptower,  and  henoe  baa  become 
one  of  the  tradifinnel  enajgns  of  ptyular  government.  Inmsny 
o!  the  American  states  the  spirit  of  democracy  has  demanded 
the  subjection  of  the  judidary  to  popular  control.  Tht.-  Judges 
are  elected  directly  by  the  people,  and  hold  otTicc  for  a  short 
term,  instead  of  being  ap[x>inled,  as  in  England,  by  the  respxin-s- 
ible  executive,  and  rcmovatjle  only  by  a  vote  of  the  two  Hou.se*. 
At  the  same  time  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
iH^'l"^  to  the  supreroe  court  of  the  Union  a  perfectly  unique 
position.  The  anpfone  court  is  the  guardian  of  the  constitution 
(as  am  etato  fioortaof  the  constitntioQ  of  the  sutes;  sea 
UmtSD  Szam).  It  hat  to  Jodgt  whether  a  neasore  paassd 
by  the  legislathpe  powea  Hi  aot  mU  by  naaon  of  befng  vaeam' 
siitutional,  and  it  nay  therefete  hav«  to  veto  the  ddlberate 

resolutions  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  the  prcsidcril.  It 
is  admitted  that  this  singular  cxjKrimcnt  in  government  has  been 
completely  justified  by  its  success. 

Limits  of  StaU  Interference  in  I^f^rilattofx  and  Adminisirntton  — 
The  question  of  the  limits  of  state  action  <locs  not  arise  with 
reference  to  the  judiciary.  The  enforcement  of  the  laws  is  a 
duty  which  the  sovereign  power  must  of  absolute  necessity 
take  upon  itself.  But  to  what  conduct  of  the  citizciu  the  laws 
shall  extend  is  the  most  perplexing  of  all  political  questions. 
The  eotidative  (^Mstkm  with  legud  to  tlie  eiecutive  wouU 
be  what  works  of  public  fiotmaleace  ihoiild  the  state  undertake^ 
through  Its  own  serrants.  The  whole  question  of  the  sphere' 
of  government  may  be  stated  in  these  two  questions:  What 
should  the  state  do  for  its  citizens?  and  How  iwr  should  the 
state  interfere  with  the  action  of  its  citi^^ns  ?  These  questions 
are  the  direct  outcome  of  modern  popular  government;  they 
are  equally  unknown  to  the  small  democracies  of  ancient  limes 
and  to  despotic  governments  at  all  times.  Accordingly  ancient 
political  philosc^hy,  rich  as  it  is  in  all  kinds  of  suggestion^ 
has  very  little  to  s^  that  has  any  bearing  on  the  sphere  of 
government.  The  conception  that  the  power  of  the  state  can 
be  sad  ou^  to  be  limited  bdnnga  to  tbt  times  of  "  gevnument 
by  dbcuHMi,"  to  use  Bagdhot^i  esprwrion,— to  the  tfane  whett 
the  eovenign  ntimber  is  divided  by  class  interests,  and  when 
the  action  of  the  majority  has  to  be  carried  out  in  the  face  of 
strong  minorities,  capable  of  making  themselves  heard,  .\ristotlc 
does  indeed  dwell  on  one  aspect  of  the  question.  Tie  would 
limit  the  .action  of  the  government  in  the  sense  of  leaving  as  little 
as  possible  to  the  personal  will  of  the  governors,  whether  one 
or  many.  His  maxim  is  that  the  law  should  reign.  But  that  the 
sphere  of  hiw  itself  should  be  restricted,  otherwise  than  by 
general  principles  of  morality,  is  a  consideration  who4y  foreign 
to  andcnt  phUonsphy.  The  state  is  coucdved  as  actbig  Ike 
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•  Jwt  mu,  aad  Juitin  in  the  attte  ii  tte  mm  tking  as  justice 
In  Uie  individual.  The  Greek  iJnUtntionf  wtdcb  tbe  philosophers 
are  unanimous  in  commending  are  precisely  thoee  which Uic  ma>.i 
stale  ridden  nations  of  modern  times  would  Agree  in  repudiating. 

The  exhau.il  ;vi-  disi  ussion  uf  all  ()olilii  al  measures,  which  for 
over  two  renturit?i  has  l)cen  a  fixe<l  habit  of  Knglish  pul»lic  life, 
has  of  its<'lf  c-slablished  the  principle  that  there  are  assignable 
limits  to  the  at  t  ion  of  the  stale.  Not  that  the  limits  ever  have 
been  assigned  in  lurms,  but  |)opular  sentiment  has  more  or 
less  vaguely  fenced  off  departments  of  conduct  as  sacred  from 
the  interference  of  the  law.  Phnte*  IQce  "  the  liberty  of  the 
ndiject,"  the  "sanctity  of  private  prapcity,"  an  Kaglhiiman's 
bouae  It  cutle,"  **  the  rigku  of  €oaacienc8,'*nic  tlieanmion- 
places  of  political  discunioo,  and  ttO  tbe  aut«» "  ThaB  far  abal t 
thou  go  and  no  furtlief." 

The  two  contrasting  policies  arc  those  of  laissez-Jr.lrr  I  let 
alone)  and  Protection,  or  individualism  and  state-socialism, 
the  one  a  policy  of  non-intcrfcrente  svil.h  the  free  play  of  social 
forces,  the  other  of  their  regulation  ftir  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity. The  liiisr,cz-Jaire  theory  was  prominenliy  upheld  by 
John  Stuart  MUl,  whose  essay  on  Liberty,  tugt-tbcr  with  the 
coocludinc  dtapters  of  his  treatiie  on  PolUical  Ecmmft  ves 
a  tolerably  complete  view  «C  tlw  pcindpks  oi  government. 
Tfaeie  i»  a  general  prasutnptioa  againat  the  lateifetence  «f  sovern- 
nent,  which  is  ooly  to  bcovefoome  iqr  vaiy  sti««  evidence 
of  necessity.  Governmental  action  Is  generally  lets  cffoetive 
than  voluntary  action.  The  necessary  duties  of  government 
are  so  burdensome,  that  to  increase  them  destroys  its  efficiency. 
Its  powers  are  already  so  ^real  that  iiidivi<l'jal  freedom  is 
Cuiulunlly  in  danger.  As  a  >;c*ner;J  rule,  nothing  which  can  be 
done  by  the  voluntary  agency  of  individuals  sliould  be  left  to 
the  state.  Each  man  is  the  best  judge  ot  his  own  interests. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  thing  itself  is  admitted  to 
be  useful  or  necessary,  and  it  cannot  be  effected  by  voluntary 
agency,  or  when  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  consumer  cannot 
be  considefed  capable  of  judging  of  the  quality  supplied,  then 
Uill  mwU  allow  the  Mate  to  Inteipeie.  the  education 
of  ehfldna,  and  evea  of  adlilts,  would  fairly  come  within  the 
province  of  the  state.  MHI  even  goes  so  far  as  to  admit  that, 
where  a  reslrii.tion  of  the  hours  of  labour,  or  the  establishmer.l 
of  a  perio<lical  lioliday,  is  proved  to  bciielicial  to  labourers 
as  a  class,  but  cannot  be  carried  out  voluntarily  on  account  of 
the  rciusal  of  individuals  to  co-operate,  government  may  juslili- 
ably  compel  them  to  co-operate.  Still  further,  Mill  would  desire 
to  see  soriie  cotitrol  exercised  by  the  government  over  the  opera- 
tions oi  tboae  voluntary  assoiUtMnis  which,  consisting  of  large 
numben  of  sbarebolders,  necessarily  leave  their  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  one  or  a  few  persons.  In  short.  Mill's  general  rule 
against  state  action  idmits  of  many  laoportant  enoeptions, 
founded  on  no  principle  less  vague  than  that  of  puhlieapediency. 
The  essay  on  Liberty  is  mainly  concerned  with  freedom  of 
individual  character, and  its  arguments  apply  to  control  exercised, 
not  onl>  b>  the  state,  but  hy  .society  in  the  form  of  public  opinion. 
The  kadit^g  priiitiple  j»  that  of  Humboldt, "  the  absolute  and 
essential  importance  of  human  development  in  its  richest 
diversity."  Humboldt  brofully  excluded  education,  religion 
and  morals  from  the  action,  direct  and  indirect,  of  the  state. 
Mill,  as  we  have  seen,  conceives  education  to  be  within  the  pro- 
vbce  of  the  state,  but  he  would  confin«  its  Sictlon  to  compdling 
pateats  to  educate  llieir  children. 

The  moat  tlmwighgoing  oppownt  of  state  actloD,  however, 
Is  Herbart  ^lenoer.  In  his  Social  Siatiet^  publiabcd  In  1850^ 
be  holds  it  to  be  the  essential  duty  of  government  to  pnUa — 
to  maintain  men's  rights  to  life,  to  {Mrrsonal  lilKrty  and  to 
property;  and  the  theory  that  the  government  ought  to  under- 
take other  otfices  besides  tlK>;  of  protector  he  regards  as  an 
untenable  theory.  Each  man  has  a  ris^ht  to  the  fullest  cxcrci.^e 
of  all  hi--  facidties,  compatd<U-  wiih  the  .s,mie  risht  in  otheis. 
This  is  the  fundamental  law  ot  equal  fntHlom,  which  it  is  thv 
duty  and  the  only  duty  of  the  state  to  enforce.  If  the  state 
goes  beyond  Ibis  duty,  it  becomes,  not  a  protectoc,  but  an 
Thus  all  state  regtihtioos  of  oommcFce,  all  religious 


estabUshncata,  all  Bavetoaaut  relief  of  the  poor,  all 
systems  of  education  and  of  aaniUry  superintendence,  even 
the  state  currency  and  the  post-office,  stand  condemned,  1  r 
only  as  ineffective  for  their  respective  purposes,  but  as  involving 
violations  of  man's  natural  liberty. 

The  icnriency  of  modern  le>;isLatiou  is  more  a  question  of 
political  practice  than  of  [wlilical  theory.  In  some  ca.scs  state 
interference  has  been  abolished  or  greatly  limited.  These  cases 
are  mainly  two — in  matters  of  opinion  (cspsdally  toHgiaaa 
opinionl.  and  in  matler.s  of  contract. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  the  indiviilual  instances  would  c^rcupy  a 
formidable  amount  ol  sjiace.  The  reader  is  referred  to  such  arCKlcs 
as  Enolamo,  Church  of;  Establishment;  Marriage;  Oath; 
Rowan  Catholic  Church,  &c.,  and  Companv;  Contract; 
Partkbrship,  &c.  In  other  case*  the  state  has  interfered  for  the 
protect  ion  lind  assistance  of  definite  rIafWCT  of  persons.  For  example, 
the  edu;.ilii.'n  .and  projection  of  children  fMv  Cilli.DHF.K,  I. AW  KE- 
I  .\tim;  to:  Kru  r..vTinv ;  Ti^ciinic.\l  EnrcATios);  the  regulation 
of  (actory  latjourand  danKcrous  employment  (s<-f  1.a!i(»!k  I.ki.isi.a- 
Tio-Nl:  iiupr<ivc-<i  conditionN  of  health  (s<:-c  .Anin.TERATioN ;  Hous- 
ing; I'l  ulic  IljiALiii.  Law  of,  tic.j;  coerciun  for  moral  purpoiies 
(.sec  Bet  and  Bhttinu;  Criminal  Law;  Gaming  aMD  WaCBBiHOi 
Liquor  Laws;  Lotteries,  &c.).  Under  numerous o^Mr  iMdbiM 
in  this  work  the  evolution  of  exiatiiig  forms  of  fOVemmsHt  Is  dw- 
cu««d :  aee  alw  the  bibliographical  note  tntheamcle  CMsTiTlmaii 
AMD  Constitutional  Law. 

ttOVBRMOR  (from  tbe  Fr.  gawarwanf,  foam  gemmief,  O.  Pr. 

governtr,  Lat.  gubernare,  tO  Steer  a  ah^  tO  direct,  guir!e),  in 
general,  one  who  governs  or  emdsea  authority;  spccitit.aily, 
an  official  appointed  to  govern  a  district,  province,  tow^n,  &c. 
In  British  colonies  or  de|>endencies  the  represeotative  of  the 
crown  is  termed  a  governor.  Colonial  governors  arc  classed 
as  Rovernors-gcneral,  governors  and  lieutenant-governors, 
accordint;  to  the  status  of  the  colony  or  group  of  colonics  over 
which  they  preside.  Their  powers  vary  according  to  the  position 
which  tbey  occupy.  In  all  cases  they  represent  the  authority 
of  the  crown.  In  the  United  States  (g.v.)  the  official  at  the 
head  of  every  state  government  is  called  a  governor. 

OOWf  MIBL  (17x7-1807),  Scottish  musician  of  bunUe  pMeat- 
age,  famous  aa  n  viulimat  and  player  of  reels,  but  more  so  for 
the  port  he  played  in  preserving  the  old  melodies  of  Scotland. 
His  compositions,  and  those  of  his  four  sons,  Nathaniel,  the 
most  famous  i176.3-1n.ii).  WilHain  (1751-1791),  Andrew  (1760- 
1^0,^!,  and  John  (1764  formed  the  "  Gow  Collection," 

comprising  various  volumes  edited  by  Nid  and  his  sons,  a 
valuable  repository  of  Scottish  traditional  airs.  The  most  im- 
l>urlaut  of  Niel  s  sons  was  Nathaniel,  who  IS  remembered  as 
the  author  of  the  well-known  "  Caller  Mcrrin,"  taken  from  tbe 
fishwives'  cry,  a  tune  to  which  words  were  afierwavds  wtittea' 
by  Lady  Nairne.  Nathaniel's  son,  Niei.  Gqw  junior  (179^18*3), 
was  the  author  of  the  famous  sooga  "EkmllMdoRllld'sIjaneM'' 
and"  Cam'yebyAthoL" 

OOWBR.  JOBH  (d.  140S),  English  poet,  died  «t  an  adveaoed 
age  in  1408,  so  that  be  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  bom 
about  1330.  He  belonged  to  a  good  Kentish  family,  but  tbe 
suK^eslion  of  .Sir  Harris  Nicolas  that  the  potn  is  to  be  identified 
with  a  John  Gowxr  who  was  at  one  time  possessed  of  tlie  manor 
of  Kentwcll  is  open  to  serious  objections.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  he  ever  lived  as  a  country  geulkman,  but  he  was  undoubtedly 
[jossessed  t>f  some  Wealth,  and  wc  know  that  be  was  the  owner 
of  the  manors  of  Fcltwcll  in  Suffolk  and  Moulton  in  Norfolk. 
In  a  dooimcnt  of  1382  he  is  called  an  "  Esquicr  de  Kent,"  and 
he  was  certainly  not  in  Iraly  orders.  That  he  was  acquainted 
with  Chaucer  w«  kaow,  irst  because  Chancer  in  leaving  Eo^aad 
for  Italy  in  1378  appointed  Cower  and  nnotber  to  itptcnant 
him  in  his  absence,  secondly  because  Chaucer  addrtHed  hii 
Troilus  and  Criseide  to  Gower  and  Strode  (whom  he  addresses 
as  "  moral  Gower  "  and  "  philasophical  Strode  ")  for  criticism 
aiid  I'orrec; ion.  and  thirdly  brc.iuse  of  the  lines  in  the  first  edition 
uf  (iower's  Citiifiwfio  un:.:til)f,  "  And  gret  wel  Chaucer  whan  ye 
mete."  iVc.  There  is  no  sulficieat  ground  for  the  suKfteslion, 
bute^d  partly  un  the  subsequent  omission  of  these  lines  and 
partly  on  the  humorous  reference  of  Chaucer  to  Gowcr's  Ci>n/essio 
Miami*  in  tbe  introduction  to  tbe  Af on  Law's  TaU,  that  the 
fiiemlebip  was  broken  by  a  quamL-    Ron  his  Latin 
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FD-  jl—diim  mt  ktarir  llMt  &e  was  deeply  mmL  pilnfadlgr 
interarted  iif  the  peuuitf  fiRng  of  1381;  and  by  thft  altcntioiH 

which  the  aulhor  made  in  siicccisivc  revisions  of  this  work 
wc  can  trace  a  gradually  increasing  .sense  of  disappointment  in 
the  youthful  king,  whom  he  at  first  acqtiits  of  all  rcsponsibiliiy 
for  the  state  of  the  kingdom  on  account  of  his  tender  age.  That 
he  Ijcc.imc  personally  known  lo  the  king  wc  learn  from  his 
own  statement  in  tbc  tirst  edition  of  the  Conjtsno  antantis, 
where  he  says  that  he  met  the  king  upon  tbe  river,  was  invited 
to  enter  the  royal  barge,  and  in  the  convtnatioa  which  fallowed 
received  the  suggestion  which  led  him  to  IRfte  his  principal 
EogUih  poMB.  At  Uw  aaiM  time  nit  JtHNr^  wpaciaMy  from  Lhe 
btar  aevUoM  «f  dte  C^««ii»  mmtiU,  dat  Iw  •  sratt 
tdnifcr  ol  tlie  king's  briUiant  couiiii,  Henry  of  LftncMtcr, 
•ftenrards  Henry  IV..  whom  he  came  evoatually  to  regard  as  a 

possible  saviour  of  so€  I  I  y  frrm  the  mLsgovernmcnt  of  Richard  II. 
Wc  have  a  record  thai  ..i  s  5Q.5  he  received  a  collar  from  his 
favourite  poliiiral  hero,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  ihe 
effigy  upon  Gower's  tomb  u>  wearing  a  collar  of  SS.  with  the 
iwas  badge  which  was  used  by  Henn,-. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Confessio  amanJis  is  dated  1390,  and 
this  contains,  at  least  in  some  copies,  a  secondary  dedication 
to  the  then  ceil  of  Derby,  The  later  fontt,  m.  ffhkh  Henry 
bMuee  die  tale  cibjeet^of  the  dedlcadoix,  ia  «f  the  yeer  1395- 
Gomf'a-palitkal  ofMona  an  stQl  tuontHtoa^  vipnmed  in 
theOvfwce^^^ente. 

In  ijijS  he  was  married  to  Agnes  Groondolf,  and  from  the 
special  licence  granted  by  the  i}ishop  of  Winchester  for  the 
celebration  of  this  marriage  in  John  Gower's  private  oratory 
wc  gather  that  he  was  then  living  in  lodgings  assigned  to  him 
within  the  priory  of  St  Mary  Over>',  and  perhaps  also  that  he 
was  too  mhim  to  be  married  in  the  parish  church,  it  is  probable 
that  this  was  not  his  first  marriage,  for  there  are  indications 
In  his  early  French  poem  that  he  had  a  wife  at  the  time  when 
that  was  written.  His  wfll  it  dated  the  15th  of  August  140!^, 
aod  hia  death  tooii  pboe  veqr  aoon  after  this.  He  had  been 
Uiad  for  Moe  y«Mt  befon  Idi  death.  A  tnagnifioeiit  tenb 
with  a  recumbent  effigy  was  citcted  over  his  grave  in  the  chapel 
of  St  John  the  Baptist  within  the  church  of  the  priory,  now 
St  SavHoiir's,  Soiithwark,  and  this  is  still  to  he  .seen,  thouph  not 
quite  in  its  original  state  or  place.  From  the  inscription  on  the 
tomb,  as  well  as  from  other  indications,  it  appears  that  he  wa.s  a 
considerable  benefactor  of  the  priory  and  contributed  largely 
to  the  rebuilding  of  the  church. 

The  effigy  on  Gower's  tomb  rests  its  head  upon  a  pile  of  three 
folio  volumes  entitled  5^aniliMii  meditantUt  Vax  clamantis 
thd  Ctnf*t$»  amantis.  These  are  his  three  principal  works. 
Tliefillt  of  tfaflKWU  long  supposed  to  have  perished^  hot  a  copy 
ef 'it-irM.dteaMnd  ia  the  year  1895  under  the  tide  Minm 
ie  fmime.  '  It  b  a  Fioidh  poen  ni  about  gofioo  linea  in  twelve' 
line  sunzaa,  and  under  the  forai  of  an  allcgcny  of  the  human  aoul 
describes  the  seven  deadly  sins  and  their  opposing  virtues,  and 
then  the  various  estates  of  man  and  the  vice?  incident  to  each, 
concluding  with  a  narrative  of  the  life  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
with  praise  of  her  as  the  means  of  reconiiliation  between  God 
and  man.  The  work  is  extreme^  tedious  for  the  most  part, 
but  shows  considerable  commaad'OVCr  the  haguige  afod  a  peat 
facility  in  metrical  expression. 

Gower's  next  work  was  the  Vox  clcmantis  in  Latin  elegiac 
vene^  ia  which  the  author  ,  takca  oocanon  from  the  peasants' 
iDBBnectiea'oi  sgie  ta  deal  agaia'Widi  the  faulu  of  tbeyaiiMit 
daaaea  ol  aode^.  In  tltt  eaiUecpottien  Ihe  iannectioii  itaclf 
is  doecribed  lo  a  rather  vivid  aunner,  thooHh  tmdcr  tbe  form 
of  an  allegory:  the  remainder  contains  much  the  same  material 
as  we  have  already  seen  in  that  part  of  the  French  pocm-where 
the  classes  of  society  are  described.  Gtiwrr's  I.atin  verse  is 
very  fair,  as  judgerl  by  the  medieval  Standard,  but  in  this  book 
he  has  borrowed  very  frecly  fro!*  OvId,  AkuBder  Ncckam, 
Peter  de  Rig-''  'if'-d  others. 

Gower's  t  hief  claim,  however,  to  reputation  as  a  poet  rests 
upon  hie  English  work,  the  Ctt^etsio  vwumHs,  in  which  he 
diqtlajis'in  hb  native  langoafo  •  tiaal  sift  as  a  itny^er.  He 
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bMaadf  tbe  bNW  d  Ui  p««Bt,  laqiite  el  Ui.ad*HMdi«  m 

Bad  he  mahas  hia  eeufcideii  to  Gemua,  tbe  priest  of  Vmus, 

under  the  usual  headings  supplied  by  the  seven  deadly  sins. 
These  with  their  several  branches  arc  successively  described, 
and  the  nature  of  them  illustrated  by  t.iles,  which  arc  directed 
to  the  i'lustraLion  both  of  the  general  nature  of  the  sin,  and  of  the 
particular  form  which  it  may  take  in  a  lover.  Finally  he  receives 
at  once  his  absolution,  and  his  dismissal  from  the  service  of 
Venus,  for  which  his  age  renders  him  unfit.  The  idea  is  ingenious, 
and  there  is  often  much  quaintness  of  fancy  in  tbe  ap^icatioo 
of  moral  ideas  to  tbe  sdatlMM  of  the  lover  and  hit  miatfeai. 
The  talcs  are  drawn  fraoi  vsiy  VMtous  aoufocs  and  are  often 
eatmaely  wdttold.  Tbe  awtie  is  tbe  short  couplet,  and  It  is 
eitfemefy  IBBOOtb  and  legnlar.  The  great  fault  of  the  Cm^«$^ 
amamUs  is  the  extent  of  its  digressions,  especially  in  the  fifth 
and  seventh  books. 

Gower  also  wrote  in  1,^07  a  short  scries  of  French  ballades 
on  the  virtue  of  the  married  state  (TraUii  pour  essampltr  les 
ijmtiniz  m-jri^i),  and  after  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  he  produced 
the  Cronica  tripartitts,  a  partisan  account  in  Latin  leonhie 
hexameters  of  the  events  of  the  last  twelve  years  of  the  reign 
of  RkhAid  U.  About  the  same  time  he  addressed"  an  English 
poem  in  seven-line  stanzas  to  Henry  IV.  {In  Praise  of  Peace), 
and  dedicated  to  the  king  a  series  of  French  ballades  (CiN/fcante 
Aetedn),  which  deal  with  the  oonveation^  topics  of  love,  but 
ale  often  giaoeful.and  ems. poetical  m  espreaafaiB.  Snreiml 
occasional  Latin  pieoea  alao  bdong  to  the  later  years  of  his 
life. 

On  the  whole  Gower  must  be  admitted  to  lia\  e  had  consider- 
able literary  powers;  and  though  not  a  txuui  of  ger:iu3,  and  by 
no  means  to  be  compared  with  Chaucer,  yet  he  did  good  service 
in  helping  to  establish  the  standard  literary  language,  which  at 
the  end  of  the  14th  century  took  the  place  of  the  Middle  English 
dialects.  The  Confetsio  amatUis  was  long  regarded  aa  a  classic 
of  the  language,  and  Gower  and  Chaucer  were  often  meathmed 
side  by  side  as  the  fathers  of  English  poetry. 

A  complete  edition  of  Gower's  works  in  four  volumes,  edited  by 

G.  C.  Macaulay,  was  published  in  1899-1902,  the  first  volume  con> 
tBtning  the  French  works,  the  second  and  third  the  English,  and  the 
fourth  the  Latin,  with  a  bioeraphy.  Befurc  this  the  CmifesHo 
(ir>hir.!i.\  had  bc-en  published  in  the  lolIowirA;  editiuiis  :  ('a).tij:i  1 1  ; ; 
Berthelette  (!5t2  and  I554);  Chalmers,  British  Pocl^  1  liSloj;  Reir.- 
hi>lii  I'auli  (iH.s7i;  H.  Morley  (1889,  incomplete).  I  he  twii  -.iries 
oi  French  ballades  and  the  Praise  0/  Peace  were  printetl  for  the 
Roxburghe  Club  in  1818,  and  tbe  Vex  cUtmaitttt  and  Cronita 
tripartita  were  edited  by  H.  O.  Coxc  for  the  Roxburghc  Club  in 
1850.  The  Cronica  lripijrlr:a.  the  Praise  of  Peace  and  some  of  the 
minor  Latin  poems  wert  pii:it<  rt  in  Wright'*  Polilical  Poems  (Rolls 
serie>t,  T4).  The  Praise  of  Peace  appearetl  in  the  early  folio  edition* 
ol  ("haiii  er.  .ind  ha->  bnii  oditci!  also  by  l)r  Skral  in  hi.-  (  hnurcriau 
and  other  Pteces.  Kcference  may  be  made  to  Todd's  lUustralttms  of 
like  Uk»  and  WrMngs  «/  Csmr  and  Chauctr  ',  the  articie  (by  Sir 

H.  NIeolas)  tn  the  Retrospeelkm  Rmm  for  tfleSj  Oksenetieiu  ee  fbf 
Language  of  Chaucer  and  Gower,  by  F.  J.  ClllM|  H.  Morley 's  English 
Writers,  iv. ;  Ten  Brink's  History  of  Early  Bm^kdt  LUtralure,  ii. ;  and 
t  'ljiirlliKpe's  Hi-Aary  of  Engtisk  Poetry,  \.  (G.  C.  .M.) 

GOWER,  a  seigniory  and  district  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan, 
lying  between  the  rivers  Tawc  and  Loughor  and  between 
Brecor.shire  .ind  the  sea,  its  length  from  the  Brecon&hire  iiorder 
to  Worm's  He.id  being  a8  m.,  and  its  breadth  about  8  m.  It 
corresponds  to  the  ancient  cf>mmote  of  Gower  (in  Welsh  Qwyr) 
which  in  early  Welsh  times  was  grouped  with  two  olherooninotes 
BtretcfaiQg  westwards  to  the  Towy  and  ao  {armed  part  «f  the 
prindpaBty  «f  Ystfid  lywL  Rs  early  asaodation  with  the 
conutiy  to  tbe  mat  iaatead  ol  with  Gkwnfsn  is  perpetuated  by 
its  continued  inclusion  in  thii  diocne  of  St  Davids,  its  two  rtirnt 
deaneries.  West  and  East  Gower.  being  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Carmarthen.  What  is  meant  by  Gov.er  in  tnodetn  {lopuiar 
usage,  however,  is  only  the  peninsular  part  or  "English  Gower  " 
(that  is  the  Welsh  Bro  \i  yr.  jis  distinrt  from  (tTrvr  proper), 
roughly  corresponding  to  the  hundred  of  Swansea  ami  lying 
mainly  to  the  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  Swansea  to  Loughor. 

The  numerous  limestone  caves  of  the  coast  are  note<l  for  tiieir 
inunense  tleposita  of  animal  remains,  but  their  traces  of  man  are 
far  Mnder,  those  found  In  Baeeo  Hole  and  in  E^viland  caw 
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iNiactlieMltilBpoittBt.  to  tlwlcUB  period  the  river  Taw, 
or  the  great  motui  betuwa  It  ■nd  fbe  K«Mh,  probably  formed 
the  boujidary  between  the  Silures  and  the  Goidelic  po{)uIation 
to  the  west.  The  latter,  rdnlorced  perhaps  from  Ireland, 
continued  to  be  ihe  dominant  race  in  (lowcr  till  their  conquest 
or  partial  espulsiun  in  Iht  4th  century  by  the  sons  of  Cunedda 
who  introduced  a  Brythonic  clement  into  the  (iistrict.  Centuries 
later  Scandinavian  rovers  rai<le(l  the  coasts,  leaving  traces  of 
their  more  or  less  temporary  (xoipation  in  such  place-names 
as  Buiry  Holms,  Worms  Head  and  Swansea,  aad  inobably 
also  in  aonie  cliff  earthworks.  About  the  year  1 100  tbe  oooquest 
of  Goim  WIS  MiidertakoB  by  HEoiy  de  Newimigli,  fnt  cari  of 
Wanridc,  nrlth  th«  aMlitaaoe  of  Manfcede  LoDdm  and  others. 
His  foUowen,  who  wen  moatly  Englishmen  from  the  marches 
and  Somersetshire  iKth  perhaps  a  sprinkling  of  Flemings,  settled 
for  the  mtisl  part  on  the  southern  side  of  the  [>eninsul.i,  leaving 
the  Wcisii  inhabitants  of  the  northern  half  of  (lower  prartically 
undisturbed.  These  invaders  were  probably  reinforce<l  a  Mtllc 
later  by  «  small  detachment  of  the  larger  colony  of  t'icmings 
which  settled  in  south  Pembrokeshire.  Moated  mounds,  which 
in  some  cases  developed  into  castles,  were  built  for  the  protection 
of  tlie  various  nuoon  into  «ibicb  the  district  was  parcelled  out, 
the  casdes  of  Swamea  and  Loughor  being  ascribed  to  the  earl 
ol  Wanridt  aad  ttat  of  QjutcraKnitli  to  Maiiiice  de  Londiea. 
"nwie  weie  repeatecOy  attacked  and  burnt  by  the  Welsh  during 
the  I2t1i  and  13th  centuries,  notably  by  Griffith  ap  Rhys  in 
I II  J,  by  his  son  the  Lord  Rhys  in  1189,  by  his  (i;randsons  actinR 
in  concert  with  Llewelyn  the  (ircal  in  1215,  and  by  the  last 
Prince  Llewelyn  in  1257.  With  the  Norman  conquest  the  feudal 
system  was  introduced,  and  the  manors  were  held  in  capUe 
of  the  lord  by  the  teuunof  caatle-gmntof  thecaatloof  Siiiasca, 
the  ciiput  baroniae. 

About  1 189  the  lordship  passed  from  the  Warwick  family 
to  the  crown  and  was  granted  in  1303  by  King  John  to  William 
de  Braose,  in  whose  family  it  remained  for  over  lao  years  except 
for  three  abort  intennla  irtica  it  waa  held  foe  a  aeoood  time  by 
King  Jahn  (iiii-iais),  by  Uewdyn  the  Gnat  (isilhtaaj), 
and  the  Despcnsers  {c.  1323-1336).  In  1108  tbe  Wddi  and 
English  inhabitants  who  had  frequent  cause  to  complain  of 
their  treatment,  received  c.ich  a  charter,  in  similar  terms,  from 
King  John,  who  also  ■visited  the  town  of  Swan&ca  in  1210  and 
in  1.M5  granted  its  merchants  liberal  privileges.  In  l'S^ 
a  number  of  de  Braosc's  tenants  unquestionably  Welshmen — 
left  Gowcr  for  the  royal  lordship  of  Carmarthen,  declaring  that 
they  would  live  under  the  king  rather  than  under  a  lord  marcher. 
In  the  following  year  the  king  visited  de  Braose  at  Oystermouth 
Caatle,  wJiicb  aeema  to  bave  been  made  tbe  lord's  chief  rcaidciKX, 
after  the  deatraction  cf  Smunea  Castle  by  lAemSya.  Later 
on  the  king's  officers  of  the  nmfy  OH»Dl»ed  COIttty  «i  CttlHUtbetl 
repeatedly  claimed  jurbdictiea  over  Goiwer,  thweby  emdeavour* 
ing  to  reduce  its  status  from  that  of  a  lordship  marcher  with 
semi-regal  jurisdiction,  into  that  of  an  ordinary  constituent  of 
the  new  county.  De  Braose  resisted  I  he  claim  and  organizi-d  the 
English  part  of  his  lordship  on  the  lines  of  a  county  [xilatine, 
with  its  own  cifmitatus  and  chancery  held  in  Swanwa  Castle, 
the  sherilT  and  chancellor  being  apftointcd  by  himself.  Tbe 
mhabitants,  who  had  no  right  of  appeal  to  the  crown  against 
their  lord  or  tlie  dedsioiis  at  his  court,  petitioned  the  kin^, 
who  in  130$  appointed  a  apedal  commission  to  enquire  into 
tbdr  alleged  giimuices,  but  in  tbe  fiollowing  year  tbe  dc  Braose 
of  tbe  time,  probaUy  in  alann,  conceded  Bbend  privileges  both 
to  the  burgesses  of  Swansea  and  to  the  English  and  Welsh 
inhabitants  of  his  "  county  "  of  English  Gower.  He  was  the 
last  lor<l  seignior  to  live  within  the  seigniory,  which  passr<l  fr  ir  i 
him  to  his  son-iu-law  John  de  Mowbray.  Other  tro\jbles  l>cieil 
the  de  Hraase  barons  and  their  succcswrs  in  title,  for  their  right 
to  the  lordship  was  contested  by  the  Beauchamps,  rrprej^enta- 
tivcs  of  the  earlier  earls  of  Warwick,  in  prolongeil  litigation 
carried  on  intermittently  from  1J78  to  1306,  the  Bcauchamps 
being  actually  in  possession  from  1354,  when  a  decision  was 
given  in  their  favour,  till  ita  reversal  in  1396.  it  then  reverted 
to  the  Mowbraya  and  waa  hefal  by  then  uatit  tbe  4th  diAe  of 


NotioOt  eicbngBd  ft  b  Migy  iwlBada  in  En^aod,  with  William 
Herbert,  eatt  of  ftmbroke.  The  letter's  granddaughter  brought 

It  to  her  husband  Charles  S  im  rL-t'  who  in  i^c6  .v.is  granted 
her  father's  subtitle  of  Baron  Herbert  of  Chepstow,  Raglan  and 
Cower,  and  from  him  the  lordaUp  baa  dHOtbdad  to  the  piCNOt 
lord,  the  duke  of  Beaufort. 

Gower  was  made  subject  to  the  ordinary  law  ol  EngUnd  by 
its  inclusion  in  1535  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan  as  then  f»- 
organized;  its  chancery,  which  from  about  the  beginning  ol 
the  14th  century  had  been  located  at  Oyaiennonth  CasUe,  cane 
to  an  end,  but  though  tbe  Wdah  actaof  1535  and  1 542  purported 
to  abolish  the  ^ghta  and  privikgea  of  the  lords  marchem  as 
conquerors,  yet  aone  of  tbeae,  possibly  from  being  regarded  aa 
private  rights,  have  survived  into  modem  times,  t  or  instance, 
the  seignior  maintained  a  franchise  gaol  in  Swansea  Castle  till 
1858,  when  it  was  alxilishert  by  act  of  parliament,  the  appoint- 
ment of  coroner  it)r  Gower  is  still  vested  in  him.  all  writs  are 
executed  by  the  lord's  officers  instead  of  by  the  oflicers  of  the 
sbcrifi  for  the  county,  and  the  lord's  rights  to  the  foreshore, 
treasure  trove,  felon's  goods  and  wrecks  are  undiminished. 

The  characteristically  English  part  of  Gomr  lies  to  tbe  south 
and  south-west  of  iu  central  ridge  of  Cdki  y  Bryn.  It  was  thia 
part  that  ms  declared  by  Pvofeaior  Freeman  to  be  "  BMceTieii- 
tonic  than  Kent  ftaelf."  Tbe  naiide  fringe  lying  betweea  thia 
area  and  the  town  of  Swansea,  aa  «dl  as  the  extreme  nocth-weaf 
of  the  peninsula,  aiao  became  anglicized  at  a  comparativdy 
early  dale,  though  the  place-names  and  the  names  of  the  in- 
habitants are  still  mainly  Welsh.  The  present  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  two  languages  is  one  drawn  from  Swansea 
in  a  W.N.W.  direction  to  Llanrhidian  on  the  north  coast.  It 
has  remained  practically  the  same  for  several  centuries,  and  is 
likely  to  continue  so,  as  it  very  nearly  coincides  with  the  southern 
outcrop  of  the  coal  measures,  the  industrial  population  to 
the  north  being  Welsh-apeaking,  the  agriculturists  to  the  aouth 
being  English.  In  igoi  the  Gower  rural  district  (wbldl  tncludWI 
the  Welab4{ieaking  industrial  pariah  of  Llanrhidian,  with  about 
thrrfi  iievrntbi  of  the  total  popuktion)  had  64-  5  %  of  the  popula- 
tion above  three  years  of  age  that  spoke  English  only,  5-3% 
that  spoke  Webb  only,  the  remainder  being  bilinguals,  as  com- 
pared with  I7%speaking  English  only,  17-7  speaking  Welsh  only 
and  the  rest  bilinguals  in  tbe  Swansea  rural  district,  and  7% 
speaking  English  only.  55-:  speaking  Welsh  only  and  the  rest 
bilinguals  in  the  Pontardawc  rural  district,  the  last  two  districts 
constituting  Welsh  Gowcr. 

More  than  one-tourth  of  tbe  whole  area  of  Gower  is  unenclosed 
common  land,  of  which  in  English  Gower  fully  one-half  is 
apparently  capable  of  cultivation.  Besides  the  demeau  maaata 
of  the  lord  seignior,  six  in  nunbcr,  these  ace  aone  twelve  neane 
nanora  aad  face  belwigtiig  to  the  Vudkt  wtatm,  aad  aoiihr 
twenty  more  belan|jtng  to  vattoua  other  owners.  Thetemrea 
customary  freehold,  though  in  some  cases  described  as  copyhold, 
and  in  the  ecclesiastical  manor  of  Blshopston,  descent  is  by 
borough  English.  The  holdings  arc  on  the  whole  probably  smaller 
in  size  than  in  any  other  area  of  corresponding  extent  in  Wales, 
and  agriculture  is  still  in  a  backward  state. 

In  the  Anhuriaji  romances  (k>wer  appears  in  the  form  of 
Goire  as  the  island  home  of  the  dead,  a  view  which  probably 
sprang  up  among  the  Celts  of  Cornwall,  to  whom  the  pcninsuln 
would  a|>pear  as  an  island.  It  is  also  surmised  by  Sir  John  Rh^ 
that  Makny'a  Jiandcgora  UiAn  of  Gowttr)  feprssoita  tht 
Celtic  god  of  the  other  world  (ShjNH  AfAnritm  Legmit  ido^ 
329etse<|.).  On  Cefn  Bryt^,  almost  in  tliecesitreoftliepeafasula, 
is  a  cromlech  with  a  large  capstone  known  as  Arthur's  Stone, 
n.c  unusually  large  number  of  cairns  on  this  hill,  given  as  eighty 
iiy  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  suggests  that  this  part  of  Gower 
was  a  favourite  burial-place  in  early  British  times. 

See  Rev.  J.  D.  Da  vies.  A  History  of  West  Gower  (4  vol?.,  1S77- 
ifi<54);  Cdl.  W.  l.l-Morj{rtn,  .-In  Antimarian  Survey  of  East  Oenaer 
an  articic  (probably  by  Profescor  Freeman)  entitled 
"  Anglia  Trans-WaUiuia "  in  the  Sa^ifday  Raiew  for  May  3«>. 
1876:  "  The  Signoiy  of  Gowcr  "  by  G.  T.  Clark  in  ArckaeMtia 
CnAnnm  for  1893-1804;  Tht  Smmrn  tf  Gomr  and  Kiltey,  ed-  by 
Baiter  aad  Gtant-niuios  (iS6m8|»).  (D.  Ll.  T.) 
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OOVVt  peoiMrijr  the  turn  for  a  Ioom  ooter  fMBMiit  fociiiM^ 
votv  by  jlilte  4«  but  now  leiienliy  fta  that  iiwa  ^ 
WUk "dnu"  is  the  uand EaglUb  waid,  eicept  hi «adi con- 
binatUna  n  "  tea-gown,"  "  drearing^ifinni  **  tad  the  Bke,  where 

the  original  loose  flowing  nature  of  the  "  gown  "' is  (ef erred  i  /, 
gown  "  is  the  common  American  word.  "  GowD  "  comes  from 
the  C).  Fr.  f^oitKe  or  gonne.  The  word  appears  iji  various  Romanic 
languages,  cf.  Ital.  gonna.  The  medieval  Lat.  gunrui  is  used  of 
a  garment  of  skin  or  fur.  A  Celtic  origin  has  been  usually 
adopted,  but  the  Irish,  Gaeiic  and  Manx  words  are  taken  from 
the  English.  Outside  the  ordinary  use  of  the  word,  "  gown  " 
is  the  namefor  the  diMinctwe  rabet  wom  bjrhflldenof  peiticuler 
offices  or  by  inBUdieieefpertirwler|iwiM<iiaeeira<iiawtMitice, 

4ta.  (aeefiOBH).  •  '■  

JOn  RUTHVH*  3»  Etas,  or  {e.  1577-1600), 
Scottish  conspirator,  was  the  aecond  son  of  William,  4th  LoRl 
Ruthven  and  ist  eail  of  Gowrie  (cr.  t;8i),  by  his  wife  Dorothea, 
daughter  of  Henry  Stewart,  2nd  L<  r>;  ^i-  hven.  The  Ruthven 
family  was  of  ancient  Scottish  dcsccrit.,  anu  had  owned  extensive 
ciF  lies  in  the  time  of  William  the  Lion;  the  Ruthven  peerage 
dated  from  the  year  The  ist  carl  of  Gowrie  {i  1541  15^4), 

and  his  father,  Patrick,  srd  Lurd  Ruthven  (c.  1530-T566),  had 
both  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Riszio  in  1 566 ;  and 
both  took  an  active  pirtttn-the  side  of  the  Kirk  in  the  constant 
iatri|iiet  and  factioai  eaoog  the  Scottish  nobility  of  the  period. 
The  fociMr  had  been  dw  cmrndian  of  Uaiy,  queen  of  Soota, 
(hiring  her  imprisonment  to  Lodl  LeveOt  vlieiei  MOemUns  to 
the  queen,  he  had  pestered  bar  iflth  aauweof  ettentieDs;  he 
had  also  been  the  chief  actor  b  the  plot  known  as  the  "  raid  of 
Ruthven  "  when  King  James  VI.  was  treacherously  aeiaed 
while  a  guest  at  the  castle  of  Ruthven  in  15S3,  and  kept  under 
restraint  for  several  ouwlbis  while  the  eail  teuuiined  at  the  head 
of  the  government.  Though  pardoned  for  this  conspiracy  he 
contiQU<Ki  to  plot  against  the  king  in  conjunction  with  the  earls 
of  Mar  and  Angus,  and  he  was  executol  for  high  treason  on 
the  and  of  May  1584;  his  friends  compiatiiing  that  the  confession 
on  which  he  was  coovicled  of  treason  was  obtained  by  npcomiae 
of  paidon  from  the  kb^  His  ehkst  bod,  William,  end  earl  «f. 
Goirrie,  only  sotvlvMl  tm  1 58B,  the^fernQy  dignitiea  and  estates,' 
which  had  been  forfeitedthavbigbeenfestoTedtoliiminssM. 
When,  therefore,  John  Ruthven  succeeded  to  the  earidotn 
i'l  a  child,  he  inhcritrxl  along  with  his  vast  estates  family 
Ua-iilions  of  treason  and  intrigue.  There  was  also  a  popular 
belief,  though  without  foundation,  that  there  was  Tudor  blood 
in  bis  veins;  and  Burnet  afterwards  asserted  that  Gowrie 
stood  next  in  succ  ession  to  the  crown  of  England  after  King 
James  VI.  Like  bis  father  and  grandfather  before  him,  the 
young  carl  attadnd  himself  to  the  party  of  the  leforming 
inescbeis,  wbo  piocured  his  election  in  i59e  ee  provoat  of 
Vkrth,  a  post  that  was  almost  hereditary  in  the  Rntitven  family. 
He  leocaved  an  esotlUint  education  at  the  gEsianiai  school  of 
Vtnth  and  tbe  tmivefsity  of  Edmburgh,  where  be  was  m  the 
summer  of  1593,  about  tbe  time  when  his  mother,  and  his  sister 
tbc  countess  of  AthoU,  aided  Bothwell  in  forcing  himself  sword 
in  hand  into  the  king's  bedchamber  in  Holynwd  Palace.  .'X 
few  months  biter  Gowrie  joined  with  Alholl  and  Montrose  in 
oSeririR  to  serve  Queen  Elizabeth,  then  almost  openly  hostile 
to  the  Scottish  king;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  had  also  relations 
with  the  rebellious  Bothwell.  Gowrie  had  thus  been  already 
deqrfy  engaged  in  treasonable  conspiracy  when,  in  August 
1504,  be  proceeded  to  Italy  with  his  tutor,  William  Rfaynd,  to 
tomiy  at  tbe  untvershy  df  Pedus.  On  his  way  home  Id  1599. 
he  lemidned  ior  some  nieitd«  ni  Genen  -eiltih  tlM  wfaemer 
ThcodBBe  Beeesnnd  at  Paris  he  mife  aflquiiMaBCe  miHi  tfte 
EasKdf  arabasssdor,  who  reponted  bfm  to  CecD'as  d«ve)ted  to 
Elizabeth's  service,  aitd  a  nobleman  "  of  whom  there  may  be 
exceeding  use  made."  In  Paris  he  may  also  at  this  time  have 
had  further  communication  with  the  eiiled  Bothwell;  in  London 
he  was  received  with  marked  favour  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
miniaters. 

These  circumstances  owe  their  importance  to  the  light  tliey 
thnw  en  the  obacuiity  of  Ae  fldebieidd   Qowiie  ean^iEicy,'* 


irtaich  lesuited  bi  the  slaughter  ef  ihe  eari  tad  bb  bnther  fay 
Bttsodaata  «f  Ktng  Jaaca  al  Gowtie  Bimm,  taih,  a  fe«r  leesks 
after  Qowrie's  return  to  ScotUnd  in  May  1600.  This 
event  ranks  among  the  unsolved  enigmas  of  history  .  a»wr* 
The  mystery  iscaused  by  the  improbabilities  inherent  in 
any  ot  the  alternative  hyixjthescis  suggested  to  account 
for  the  unquestionable  fact.s  of  the  occurrence;  the  discrepancies 
in  the  evidence  produced  at  the  time;  the  apparent  lack  of 
forethought  or  plan  on  the  part  of  the  chief  actors,  whichever 
hypothcais  be  adopted,  as  well  as  the  thoughtless  loiiy  of  their 
actual  procedure;  and  the  insufficiency  of  motive,  whoover 
the  guilty  parties  may  have  beso.  Ibesolttlioiuof  tbeo^atciy 
that  have  been  suggested  ere  three  In  Bumber:  tint,  that 
Gowrie  and  his  brother  had  concocted  a  plot  to  fliuidsr,  VC 
more  probably  to  kidnap  KJng  James,  and  that  th^'  hucd  hte 
to  Gowrie  House  for  this  purpose;  secondly,  that  James  paid 
a  surprise  visit  to  Gowrie  House  with  the  intention,  which  he 
carried  out,  of  slaughtering  the  two  Ruthvens;  and  thirdly, 
that  the  tiagedy  was  the  outcome  of  an  unpremeditated  brawl 
following  high  words  between  the  king  and  the  carl,  or  his 
brother.  To  imdetstand  the  relative  probabilities  of  these 
hypotheses  regard  must  be  had  to  the  conditiqp  of  Scotland  in 
the  year  1600  (see  S00T1.AND:  History).  Here  it  can  only  be 
recalled  that  plots  to  captttre  the  person  of  the  sovereign  far  the 
purpose  of  coercing  bis  actxtae  were  of  freqaent  eecnneaee^ 
more  than  one  of  iriaich  had  been  saitMrful^  mad  he  iewnl  ef 
which  the  Ktthven  iMaQy  had  dwualwi  tahiii'  «a  acthn 
part;  that  the  rdatiohs  betneen  Eai^atid  and  Scotland  were 

at  this  time  more  than  usually  strained,  and  that  the  young 
earl  of  Gowrie  wivs  reckoned  in  London  among  the  .idhcrents 
of  Eliiaheth;  that  the  Kirk  party,  being  at  variance  with 
J.amcs,  looketl  u[K)n  Gowrie  as  an  here<iitary  partisan  of  their 
cause,  and  h.  ii  n  crstly  sent  an  .-igcnt  to  Paris  to  recall  him 
to  Scotland  as  their  leader;  that  Gowrie  was  believed  to  be 
James's  rival  for  the  succession  to  the  English  crown.  Moreover, 
as  regards  the  question  of  motive  it  is  to  be  observed,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  tbe  Ruthvens  t>elieved  Gowrie's  father  to  have 
been  tieacheeiHaly  done  to  death,  and  We  widow  insolled  by 
tbe  'Idaglt  faweume  mhdeiar;  whflo^  em  the  ether,  Jenea  was 
indebted  in  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  ead  of  Gowrie^  estate, 
and  popular  gossip  credited  cither  Gowrie  or  his  brother,  Alex- 
ander Ruthven,  with  being  the  lover  of  the  queen.  .Although 
the  evitlence  on  these  points,  and  on  every  minute  circumstance 
connected  with  the  trai;'-:! .  i;s.jlf.  has  been  e.thauslively  examined 
by  historians  of  the  Gowne  conspiracy,  it  cannot  be  asserted 
that  the  mystery  has  been  entirely  dispelled;  but,  while  it  is 
improbable  that  complete  certainty  will  ever  be  arrived  at  as 
to  whether  the  guilt  lay  with  James  or  with  the  Ruthven  brothers, 
the  moet  modem  research  in  tlie  bgbt  of  materials  inaccessible 
or  overloolted  till  the  aoth  centuy,  pomts  pretty  clearly  to  the 
COttChlrtm  that  there  was  a  genubie  cemipirscy  by  Gowiie  and 
Us  brotlier  to  kidnap  the  king.  If  thb  be  the  true  aolntio<i, 
it  follows  that  King  James  was  innocent  of  the  blood  of  the 
Ruthvens;  and  it  raises  the  presumption  that  his  own  account 
of  the  occurrence  was  in  r  ite  of  the  ^adBg  hnprobobiUtiM 
which  it  involved,  substi«ui.ii;y  true. 

The  facts  as  related  by  James  and  other  witnesses  were,  in 
outline,  as  follow.s.  On  the  sth  of  August  t6oo  the  king  rose 
early  to  hun-  1  :  I  >  neighbourhood  of  Falkland  Palace,  about 
14  m.  from  Perth.  Just  as  he  was  setting  forth  in  cooipany 
with  the  duke  of  TaniiBW.  the  earl  of  Mar,  Sir  Thomas 
and  otbcn,  be  was  aecasted  1^  Alexander  Rutbves  (kaowB 
ea  the  master  of  Rntfaven).  a  ynmeK  hncfaer  of  tha  eatl  of 
Gowiie.  who  had  ridden  iram  Perth  that  amndttg  to  Infbrm 
tbe  Mog  that  be  bed  met  on  tbe  pievioos  day  a  nun  hi  peeies- 
sion  of  a  pitcher  full  of  foreign  gold  coins,  whom  he  had  secretly 
locked  up  in  a  room  at  Gowrie  House.  Ruthven  urged  the  king 
to  ride  to  Perth  to  examine  this  man  for  himself  and  to  take 
possession  of  the  treasure.  After  some  hesitation  James  gave 
credit  to  the  story,  suspecting  that  the  possessor  of  the  coins 
was  one  of  the  numerous  Catholic  agents  at  that  time  moving 
ahetitSoothwdbidBtgrise.  Whhoat  gnfag  a  iMSitive  lepfy  to 
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Alexasder  Ruthvcn,  Jmmb  started  to  hunt;  but  later  in  the 
momiag  be  called  Rutliren  to  bim  and  aid  be  would  ride  to 
Perth  whfo  the  ImmUiic  DM  ovu.  Xulltven  then  detiMtched  a 
•ervant,  IhadcHOB,  by  hImiii  be  had  ban  Moonfanicd  fram 
Perth  in  the  early  morning,  to  tell  Gowrie  that  the  kfii(  ma  con- 
ing to  Gowrie  House.  Thts  me&^engcr  gave  the  iafonnation  to 
Gowrie  about  ten  o'clo<  k  in  ttic  niurning.  Meanwhile  Alexander 
Rutbvcn  was  urging  the  king  tu  lose  no  time,  requesting  him 
to  keep  the  matter  secret  from  his  courtiers,  and  to  bring  to 
Gowrie  House  as  small  a  relinuL-  as  jjossible.  James,  with  a 
train  of  some  fifteen  pcrbuns,  arrived  at  Gowrie  House  about 
one  o'clock,  Alexander  Kuthven  having  spurred  forward  for 
a  mile  or  so  to  annoMBCetbchhig'a  approach.  But  notwithstand- 
ing liaulcnoo'a  waning  some  three  hours  earlier,  Gowrie  had 
made  so  pwpntatioas  for  the  king's  entertainment,  thus  giving 
tl»e  impression  oi  ba«ni|  been  takan  by  suiprise.  After  a 
meagre  repast,  for  whidi  he  ma  hcpt  waiting  an  how,  James, 
foibUding  his  retainers  to  follow  him,  went  with  Alexander 
Ruthven  up  the  main  staircase  and  passed  through  two  chambers 
and  two  doors,  both  of  which  Ruthven  locked  hchinii  them, 
into  a  turret-room  at  the  angle  of  the  house,  with  wintiows 
looking  on  the  i^ourtyard  and  the  strci  :.  Here  James  cijMrcted 
to  find  the  mysterious  prisoner  with  the  foreign  gold.  He  found 
instead  an  armed  man,  who,  as  appeared  later,  was  none  other 
than  Gowric's  servant ,  Henderson.  Alexander  Ruthven  immedi- 
ately put  on  his  hat,  and  drawing  Henderson's  dagger,  presented 
it  to  the  hing's  breast  with  threats  of  instant  deatb  if  James 
opaned  M  window  ok  called  for  hdp.  An  allusion  by  Ruthven 
to  the  eneutktt  of  Us  lather,  this  ut  earl  el  G«nRie^  drew 
from  James  a  reproof  of  RttthTen's  ingratitude  for  various 
bcnrfits  ronfrrrcf!  on  his  family.  Ruthven  then  uncovered  his 
head,  dLclanng  that  James's  life  sboidd  be  safe  if  he  remained 
quicti  then,  committing  the  king  to  the  custody  of  Hci.<icrioii, 
he  left  the  turret  -<)5lensilily  to  consult  Gowrit — and  lucked  the 
door  behind  him.  WhiU-  Ruthven  was  absent  the  king  questioned 
Henderson,  who  professed  ignorance  of  any  plot  and  of  the 
purpose  for  which  he  had  been  placed  in  the  turret;  he  also 
at  James's  request  opened  one  of  the  windovrs,  and  was  about 
to  open  the  other  when  Ruthven  returned.   Whether  or  not 

^Umm^  hmA  W  hrw^W  h  iitirjirf  tn.    BUt  GOWIie  had 

BeantiiDe  Spread  the  report  bdow  that  the  king  bad  taken  hone 
■ad  had  ridden  away;  and  the  royal  retinue  were  seeking 
their  hones  to  follow  him.   Alexander,  on  re-entering  the  turret, 

attempted  to  bind  J.imes's  iKirnl^,;  a  struggle  etiiued,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  king  was  seen  ul  the  winduw  by  suiiie  of  his 
followers  below  in  the  street,  who  also  heard  him  cry  "  treason  " 
and  call  for  help  to  the  earl  of  Mar.  Gowrie  allected  not  to  hear 
these  cri*-?,  but  kept  asking  what  was  the  matter.  Lennox, 
Mar  and  most  of  the  other  lords  and  gentlemen  ran  up  the  main 
staircase  to  the  king's  help,  but  were  stopfied  by  the 
MimtgMtr  locked  door,  which  they  spent  some  time  in  trying 
^  '2'  to  better  down.  ■  John  Ramsay  (afterwards  earl  of 
AiMSvcw  }ioUeraaM«>k  aott^  ^  ■■BeU  dark  stairwqr  leading 
directly  to  the  inner  aiambcr  adjoining  the  tuiret,  ran  up  it 
and  found  the  king  strug^ing  at  grips  with  Ruthven.  Drawing 
his  dagger,  R.nmsay  wounded  Ruthven,  who  was  then  pushexl 
down  the  stairway  by  the  king.  Sir  Thomas  Erskine,  sum- 
moned by  Ramsay,  now  iol!vjM.ed  up  the  small  sliiirs  with  iJr 
Hugh  Ilcrries,  and  these  two  ccmiitic  upon  i  he  -.Mniiided  Kuthven 
despatched  him  with  their  swords.  Gowrie,  entering  the  court- 
yard with  his  stabler  Thomas  Cranstoun  and  seeing  his  brother's 
bo<ly,  rushed  up  the  staircase  after  £nkine  and  Herries.  followed 
by  C'raustouii  and  othtlB  ef  Us  letaiacn;  and  in  the  mcl£e 
Gowrie  was  killed.  SovtcemuwtiaRi.inuicnaacdmthctownby 
the  noiee  of  these  pi«eeedia«»i  but  ft  qvid4y  avbdded,  though 
the  king  did  not  deem  It  safe  to  tetnia  to  FeJkland  for  seoie 
hours. 

Tin'  tr.Tgedy  caused  intense  excitcnien'  throughout  Scotland, 
and  the  investigation  of  the  tircurnst.inecs  was  followed  with 
much  in'rn  N-,  m  England  also,  where  all  the  details  were  reported 
to  EUzabcth's  ministeis.  The  preachers  of  the  Kirk,  whose 
intufnce  in  Scotland  was  too  etfenaive  for  the  king  to  neiMt.: 


were  only  with  the.  greatest  difficulty  penuaded  to  accept 
James's  account  of  the  occurrence,  sithougb  be  voluntarily 
submitted  htiwiwM  to  ffftt-twMHiirMiTii  by  one  of  Umv  nwnihM" 
Tbebr  belief,  sad  that  of  their  partlMH,  infleeiKed  no  doobt 
by  jMlitical  hostility  to  James,  was  that  the  king  had  invented 
the  story  of  a  conspiracy  by  Gowrie  to  cover  his  own  design 
to  e.\iir;..ite  the  Ruthven  family.  James  gave  some  colour  to 
tins  beliei,  which  has  not  been  entirely  abandoned,  by  the  relent- 
less severity  with  which  he  pursued  the  two  younger,  and 
un<{uestionably  innocent,  brothers  of  the  earl.  Great  efforts 
were  made  by  the  government  to  prove  the  complicity  of  others 
in  the  plot.  One  noted  and  dissolute  conspirator,  Sir  Robert 
Logan  of  Restalrig,  was  posthumously  convicted  of  luving  been 
privy  to  the  Gowrie  conspiracy  on  the  evidence  of  certain  letters 
produced  by  a  notary,  George  S|»ot,  who  sworn  thqr  bad  ben 
written  by  to  Gowiie  end  othemi  These  leUoa,  which 
are  still  la  eaistcncc^  were  in  fact  forged  by  Sprat  in  imitation 
of  Logan's  handwriting;  but  the  reseaichca  of  Andrew  Lang 
have  shown  cause  for  suspecting  that  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  was  either  copied  by  Sprot  from  a 
genuine  original  by  Logan,  or  that  it  embodied  the 
subi-t-ince  of  such  a  Ituer.  If  this  be  correct,  it  would 
appear  that  the  conveyance  of  the  king  to  Fast  Castle,  Logan's 
impregnable  fortress  on  the  coast  of  Berwickalure,  was  part 
of  the  plot;  and  it  aupplica,  at  all  events,  an  additional 
piece  of  evUenoo  to  |tn>vn  the  gf^'W'Mft  «l  the  Govde 
oonapinQT^ 


fled  to  England;  and  after  the  accession  of  Jantca  In  the  En|^iah 

throne  WilUam  escaped  abroad,  but  Patrick  was  taken  and 

imprisoned  for  nineteen  years  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Released 
in  i6ai,  Patrick  Kuthven  resided  first  at  Cambridge  and  ailer- 
wards  in  Somersetshire,  being  granted  a  small  pension  by  the 
crown.  He  married  Elizabeth  Woudlord.  widow  of  the  isl 
Lord  Gerrard,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  a  ditughter  Mary; 
the  latter  entered  the  service  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and 
married  the  famous  painter  van  Dyck,  who  painted  several 
portraita  of  her.  Patrick  died  in  poverty  in  a  cell  in  the  King's 
Bench  in  1651,  being  bwied  as  "  Ix>rd  Ruthven."  His  son, 
Patiidt,  pieeented  a  petition  In  OBvar  Gmmwell  in  1656,  hi 
which,  after  redting  that  the  paiBament  of  Scotland  in  1641 
had  restored  his  father  to  the  barony  of  Ruthven,  he  prayed 
that  his  "  extreme  poverty  "  might  be  relieved  by  the  lx>unty 
of  the  Protector. 

See  Andrew  Lang,  James  VI.  and  Ike  Gmiric  Mysltry  (London. 
1003),  and  the  authorities  there  cited:  Robert  Pitcairn,  CMkmsJ 
Trials imScoUand  (3  vols.,  Edinburigh,  i8«);David  Moysie,  J/ewotrr 
of  the  Affair!  of  Smlland.  1^17-1603  (Edinburgh,  1830);  Loui''  A. 
rtarb#,  The  Tragrdv  of  Gowrie  House  (London,  l8»7);  .Amlrew 
BiiBiet,  Essays  on  l/istortcai  Truth  (Umdon,  1871);  David  (.alder- 
wood.  History  ef  Ihf  Kirk  of  Stotland  i,S  vols.,  Edinburgh, 
1849);  P.  F.  Tv-tlcr,  lltiUrry  of  ikoUtiitd  (g  vols,,  Edinburgh,  1828- 
1843);  John  Hill  Burton.  History  of  ScoUani  (7  voIb^,  EdiabHigb. 
1867-1870).  W.  A.  Crsigie  has  edited  as  SMfauMb  mm»  aoiM 
Icelattdic  ballads  relating  to  the  Goirrie  conaptracy.  He  ha*  alto 
printed  the  Danish  tran»lation  of  the  official  account  of  the  con- 
spiracy, which  was  publishBd  at  Copenhagen  in  1601.  CR*  J.  hi.) 

OOWRll,  n  bdt  of  fertile  aUuvfal  land  (Scof&c,  "cane") 

of  Perthshire,  Scotland.  Occupying  the  northern  ^re  of  the 
Firth  of  Tay,  it  has  a  generally  north-easterly  trend  and  extends 
iioni  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Perth  city  to  the  confines  of 
Dundee.  It  measure*  \  5  m.  in  length,  its  bre.tdlh  from  the  river 
towards  the  base  of  the  Sidhiu  Hills  varying  tr.im  r  to  4  m. 
Probably  it  is  a  raise<l  beach,  submerged  until  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  Although  it  contained  much  bog  land  and  stagnant 
water  as  late  as  the  i8th  century,  it  has  since  been  drained  and 
cidtivated,  and  is  now  one  of  thn  most  productive  tracts  in 
Perthshire.  The  distria  is  noteworthy  for  the  number  of  iu 
osatlcs  and  manshwis,  almost  wholly  residential,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  Kinfauns  Castle,  Inl  h^  ^l  House,  Pitfour 
Castle.  Errol  Park,  Mcgginch  Castle,  d.^u  ,g  ir.im  1575;  Fingask 
Casllr.  Kinnaird  Castle,  erected  in  the  1  ^th  century  and  occupied 
by  James  VL  in  1617;  Rusaie  Priory,  the  scat  of  Lord  Kinnaird; 
and  Hiutly  CaatlOi  btiat  by  tbe  3rd  cnrijof  lUngbocne. 
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<Hnr A,  s  river  town  and  port  of  ConintH)  Aifaittoe  It«pttliUe» 

the  commercial  centric  of  the  south-western  deputments  of  the 

province  and  chief  lowri  of  11  dcparlmL-iU  of  the  &ame  namt.-, 
on  a  riucfio  or  side  cluumi:!  of  ihe  Parana  aLou;  5  ni.  from  the 
main  channel  and  about  120  m.  S.  of  the  city  of  Corricnies. 
Pop.  ( i')o-,,  est.)  7000.  The  town  is  built  on  low  ground  wiiich 
is  subject  to  iiiundatioas  ia  very  wet  weather,  but  its  streets 
are  bruad  and  tlic  general  appearance  of  its  edifices  is  good. 
Among  its  public  buildings  is  a  handsome  parish  church  and  a 
national  normal  school.  The  productions  of  the  neighbourhood 
arediiefly  pastoral,  aoditicipwts  include  cattle,  hides,  wool  and 
oiaagn.  G<qrahidianeipartofcniddy-4nadeclKae  bag  before 
die  iiiod«n  cheese  factories  «f  the  Aigeotlne  Repubiic  cane  into 
existence.  The  place  dates  from  1807,  and  had  its  origin,  it  is 
said,  in  the  trade  established  there  by  a  ship  captain  and  his 
wii'  '  ■  ■      I..  Ml  Goya,  who  supplied  p;issing  vessels  with  beef. 

GOYAtiNA,  or  Goia.va,  a  city  of  Brazil  in  the  N.E.  angle  of 
the  state  of  i'ernambuco,  about  65  m.  N.  of  the  city  of  Pcrnam- 
buco.  Pop.(  1890)  15,436.  It  is  built  on  a  fertile  plain  i^ttwccn 
the  rivers Tracunhaem  and  Capibaribc-mirim  near  their  junction 
to  form  the  Goyanna  river,  and  i.s  15  m.  from  ilie  coast.  It  is 
surrounded  by,  and  is  the  commercial  centre  for,  one  of  tl: 
ikbcst  agxicaltunl  distiicu  of  the  lUte,  which  produces  sugar, 
fua,  eo^e,  tolMcco,  cottoo,  cattle,  hides  and  caster  ell.  The 
Goyanna  river  is  Mtdfable  for  sraell  vcsids  needy  up  to  the 
dty.but  {tseittnacelspartljrobstnietediiid  diflictdt.  Goyanna 
is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  the  state,  and  was  occupied  by  the 
Dutch  from  i6?6  to  1654.  It  has  several  old-style  chtirchee, 
anorpban>'  a.sylum.  hospital  an;!  :    11c  L:jial]  industries. 

OOYA  Y  LUCIENTES.  FRANCISCO  (1-46-1828),  Spanish 
(laintcr,  wa.s  horti  in  1746  at  Fuendelodos,  a  small  Aragonrsc 
\i!la>;e  near  Saragos<ia.  At  an  early  age  he  commenced  his 
arriiiic  career  under  the  direction  of  Jos6  Luzan  Martinez,  who 
had  studied  painting  at  Naples  under  Maatioieo.  It  is  clear  that 
the  accuracy  in  drawing  Luzaa  b  Said  to  have  acquired  by 
diligeBi  study  of  the  best  Italiaii  mastefs  did  not  nuwh  faifltieace 
hm  erratic  pupil.  Goya,  a  Ime  eon  of  Uk  pnvince,  Ms  bold, 
capricious,  headstrong  and  obstinate.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  on  more  t  han  one  occasion  in  those  rival  religious  process!  o  n  s 
at  Saragossa  which  often  cndeti  in  unseemly  frays;  and  his 
friends  were  led  in  consequence  to  despatch  him  ia  bis  nineteenth 
year  to  Madrid,  where,  prior  to  his  departure  for  Rome,  his  mode 
of  life  appears  to  have  been  anything  but  that  of  a  quiet  orderly 
citizen.  Heing  a  good  musician,  and  gifted  with  a  voice,  he 
sallied  forth  nightly,  serenading  the  caged  beauties  of  tbc  capit.il, 
with  whom  he  seeMS  to'heve  been  a  very  general  favourite. 

Lackii^  the  neceaaaiy  royal  patronage,  and  probably  scandaliz- 
ing by  his  mode  of  life  the  sedate  court  oflMaals,  be  did  not  receive 
-^Mtbaps  did  not  ieehr-the  unial  honoimrinoi  acooided  to  tboae 
stttdents  who  vMted  Home  ier  the  potpose  of  study.  Findtng 
in  convenient  to  retire  tor  a  time  from  Madrid,  he  decided  to 
visit  Rome  at  his  own  oMt;  and  being  without  resources  he  joined 
a  "  (juadrilta  "of  bull-fighters,  passing  from  town  to  luwn  until 
he  rcttchcti  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  We  .-le.x:  hear  of 
him  reaching  Rome,  broker,  in  health  and  linatuially  bankrupt. 
In  1772  he  was  awarded  the  second  pri^e  in  a  competition 
initiated  by  the  academy  of  Parma,  styling  himself  "  pupil  to 
Bayeu,  painter  to  the  king  of  Spain  "  (impelled  to  quit  Rome 
somewhat  suddenly,  he  appears  again  in  Madrid  in  1775,  the 
husband  of  Bayeu's  daughter,  and  father  of  a  son.  About  this 
time  he  tfplM- 10  heve  visited  his  parents  at  Fuendetodos, 
DO  doubt  noting  ntudi-  whkh  hter  on  be  utiMsed  in  bis  genre 
woifa.  Ob  returning  to  Madrid  he  couBenced  polntbig  canvases 
for  the  tapestry  factory  of  Santa  Barbara,  in  winch  the  king 
took  much  interest.  Between  17  76  and  1780  be  appears  to  have 
Mipphed  thirty  examples,  receiving  about  £i2cx)  for  them. 
Soon  after  the  revolution  of  1868,  an  offirial  was  appointed  to 
take  an  inventory  of  all  works  of  art  brlonRing  lo  the  nation, 
and  in  one  of  the  cellars  of  the  Madrid  palace  were  discovered 
forty-three  of  these  works  of  Goya  on  rolls  forgo-  ten  and  neplected 
(see  Ln  Tapkes  dtXioya;  for  Crtaado  ViUatmU,  Madrid,  1870). 

IBa  origliHilIty  and  talent  wwe  soon  'recotBised  hy  Menp, 


the  ItlDg's  painter,  and  loyal  favour  natuiaOy  followed.  His 
career  itow  becomes  btttmatcty  connected  with  the  court  life 
of  his  time.   He  was  commissioned  by  the  king  to  design  a 

series  of  fresroes  for  the  church  of  St  Anthony  of  Florida,  Madrid, 
and  he  al.so  produced  works  for  Saragossa.  Valencia  and  Toledo. 
Errlesiastical  art  wa.s  not  his  forte,  and  although  he  cannot 
be  said  to  have  failed  in  any  of  hiS  wiork,  hlS  fame  Wai  tlOt 
enhanced  by  his  religious  subjects. 

In  portraiture,  without  doubt,  Goya  excelled:  his  portraits 
are  evidently  Ufe-like  and  wenifentted,  and  he  disdained 
flattery.  Be  worided  rapidly,  nd  dnring  Us  long  stayatSladiid 
painted,  aBMngK  owngr  ottaa*  tlia  portraits  of  four  sotereignB 
of  Spain— Charles  HI.  and  IV.,  Perdlnsnd  VIL  and  "  tiofs 
Joseph."  The  duke  of  Wellington  also  sat  to  bim;  but  on  his 
making  some  remark  which  raised  the  artist's  cholcr,  Goya 
seized  a  plaster  cast  and  hurled  it  at  the  head  of  the  duke.  There 
are  extant  two  pencil  sketches  of  Wellington,  one  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  other  in  a  private  collection.  One  of  his  bc^t 
portraits  is  that  of  the  lovely  Andalusian  duchess  of  Alva. 
He  now  became  the  spoiled  child  of  fortune,  and  acquired,  at 
any  rate  externally,  much  of  the  polish  of  court  manners.  He 
^  lH  worked  industriously  upon  his  own  lines,  and,  while  there 
is  a  stiffness  almost  ungainly  in  the  pooe  of  sone  of  hie  portraits, 
!the  stem  inffi^ridnaUty  hi  alMyi  pnaerved. 

Induing  the  dcaiigns  for  tapettiy.  GeyA  genm  woAs  am 
numerous  and  varied,  both  in  style  and  feeling  firam  Ids  Watteao- 
li'^e  ",\1  Fresco  Breakfast,"  '  Romeria  de  San  Isidro,"  to  the 
"  Curate  feeding  the  Devil's  Lamp,"  the  "  Meson  del  Gallo  " 
and  the  painfully  realistic  mass;icre  of  the  "  Dos  de  MayO  " 
(iSoS).  (joya's  vcr.-,at!lity  is  proverbial:  in  his  hands  the 
pencil,  brush  and  graver  are  equally  powerful.  Some  of  his 
crayon  sketches  of  scenes  in  t)ie  bull  ring  are  full  of  force  and 
character,  slight  but  full  of  meaning.  He  was  in  his  thirty-second 
year  when  he  commenced  his  etchings  from  Velasquet,  whose 
influence  rnay^  however,  be  traced  in  his  work  at  an  earlier  date. 
A  careful  eumiaation  of  some  of  the  drawings  made  for  these 
etchings  indicates  a  stoadiBeaeof  purpaeenot  usually  discovered 
in  Goya's  craft  as  dmngbtaauai.  He  iini»d»  more  widely  known 
by  his  etchings  than  Ms  ofls;  the  iMtw  neoessarify  nmst  be 
sought  in  public  and  private  collections,  principally  in  Spain, 
while  the  furmer  arc  known  and  pri/ed  in  every  capital  of  Europe. 
The  etched  collections  by  which  (loya  is  best  known  include 
"  Los  Caprichos,"  which  have  a  satirical  meaniiis  known  only  to 
the  few;  they  are  bold,  weird  and  fiiU  of  force.  "  Los  Hrovcrbios" 
are  also  supposed  to  hBvc  some  hidden  intention.  "I.os 
Desastres  de  la  Guerra  "  may  fairly  chiim  to  depict  Spain  during 
the  French  invasion.  In  tlie  bull-^ght  series  Goya  is  evidently 
at  home;  he  was  a  skilled  masMr  of  the  barbarous  art,  and  no 
doubt  evei^  ilKtcfa  Is  true  to  natum,  and  from  Uf e. 

Goya  retind  ton  Madrid,  desiling  probably  during  hk  latter 
years  to  escape  the  trying  diaute  of  that  capital.  He  died  at 
Bordeaux  on  the  i^tb  of  AprO  iSsg,  and  a  monument  has  been 
erected  there  over  his  remains.  From  the  deaths  of  Velasquez 
and  Munllo  to  the  advent  of  Fortuny.  Goya's  name  is  the  only 
important  (ine  found  in  '.he  history  of  Spanish  art. 

S<e  a!.«i  the  hvts  tiy  Paul  I.efoft  (1877),  and  Yriartc  (1867). 

GOYAz,  an  inland  state  of  Braal,  bounded  by  Matto  Grosso 
and  Pari  on  the  W.,  Maranhao,  Bahia  and  Minas  Geraes  on  the 
E.,  and  Minas  Geraes  and  Matto  Grosso  on  the  S.  Pop.  (1890) 
227.57*;  (ipoo)  255,284,  including  many  half-civiliaed  Indians 
and  many  half-breeds.  Area,  288,549  SQ-  The  outline  of 
the  state  is  that  of  a  roughly-shaped  wedge  with  the  thin  edge 
cztendii^  northwafd  lietween  and  ly)  to  the  junction  of  the 
rivers  Araguaya  and  Vpffts  Tocantins,  and  iu  length  is  needy 
I  s°  of  Isthude.  The  state  Bes  wboDy  witbhi  the  great  BnuBiaa 
plateau  recion,  but  its  surface  is  much  broken  towards  the  N. 
by  the  deeply  eroded  valle>'s  of  the  Araguaya  and  Upper 
Tocantins  rivers  and  their  tributaries.  The  general  slope  of 
the  plateau  is  toward  the  N..  and  the  drainage  of  the  slate  is 
chicrlv  through  the  above-i:ained  rivers  the  principal  tributaries 
of  the  Araguaya  being  the  Grande  and  Vcnndbo,  and  oi  the 
:Upiper  Tacaatiaa»  the  MaiiMiJUiMa..GcaBdc{,  Smut,  Famnan 
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A'iMiUmbl*|Mtt«{ionUwaCki!yiK,lio«cver, 
■kpM  nu^iraiid  ud  tke  drainiB  ii'  threap  mimefmit  mall 
leNuni'fioiriag  into  tbe  PnMalqrbi.  a  Uise  tiilmUijr  of  the 
Ptmini.  The  (encnl  clevotion  of  the  plateau  is  estimated  to 

be' about  3700  f[.,  and  the  highest  elevation  was  reported  in 
1892  lo  be  the  Serra  dos  Pyrencos  (5J50  ft.).  Crossing  the 
stateN.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  there  is  a  wcll  detincd  chain  01  mountains, 
of  which  the  Pyr^neos,  Santa  Rita  and  Santa  M.irtha  ranges 
form  parts,  but  their  elevation  above  the  plateau  is  not  grtLit. 
The  surface  of  the  plateau  is  generally  open  campo  and  scrubby 
arboreal  growth  called  caaHngas,  but  the  streams  are  generally 
bankied  with  forest,  especially  in  the  deeper  valleys.  Towards 
tjie  N.  the  forest  becomes  denser  and  of  the  character  of  the 
Aauno  VaUejr.  The  clinate of  t]M,]riatMU  is  tisuaUy  described 
utempcnte.batititCtteDtiaUyrab'tnpicaL  Tiievaney  regions 
an  trapical,  aad  naUriid  fevers  arc  common.  Xhc  cultivation 
of  the  soil  is  limited  to  local  needs,  except  in  the  production  of 
tobacco,  whirh  is  exported  to  nei>;hbourinK  state:*.  The  t)|)cn 
campos  afford  Rood  ])a.sturagc,  ajld  liVt  slock  is  largely  ci[K)rted. 
Geld  mining  has  been  carried  on  in  a  primitive  manner  for  more 
than  two  crnturic's.  but  the  output  has  never  been  large  aud  no 
very  rich  mines  have  been  discovered.  Diainond?,  have  been 
found,  but  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  'I'here  ia  a  con^derable 
export  of  quartz  crystal,  oomiiiereially  known  as  "  Brazilian 
pebbles,"  used  in  optical  work.  Altfaoiifh  the  northern  and 
southern  extremities  of  Goy&z  lie  iritis twogmt  river  systems — 
the  Tocantine  and  ^lanir— the  vptier  ooana  of  vliicfa  are 
navl^ble,  both  of  them  aia  ointaicted  by  fella.  The  only 
outlet  for  the  state  has  been  by  meaas  of  mule  trains  to  the 
railway  termini  of  Sto  Paulo  and  Minas  Geracs,  pending  the 
extension  of  railways  from  both  of  those  states,  one  entering 
Goytu.  by  way  of  Catalfto,  near  the  southern  boundary,  and  the 
other  at  some  point  further  N. 

The  capital  of  the  state  is  GovXz.  or  V'illa-Boa  dc  Goyfi;!,  a 
mining  town  on  the  Rio  V'rrmelho,  a  tributary  of  the  Ar.xgiiaya 
rising  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Scrra  dc  Santa  Rita.  Pop. 
(t8«0)  6807.  Gold  was  discovered  here  in  1682  by  Bartholomeu 
BiNOOt  the  first  European  explorer  of  this  region,  and  the 
aettieawnt  fooDdad  by  him  was  called  Santa  Apat,  which  is 
atfll  the  oane  of  the  pariah.  The  aiteof  thatowniaabamn, 
rocky  nouotain  valley,  1900  ft.  above  aea-levd,  in  vUch  the 
heat  is  most  oppressive  at  times  and  the  nights  are  unpleasantly 
cold.    Goyii  fs  the  see  of  a  bishopric  founded  in  i8»6,  and 

possesses  a     11  ;i -I  f  .i!  In/' ■.■■).':  ;:m[:';c  ■:. 'lun  lies. 

OOYEN,  JAN  JOSEPHSZOGN  VAN  u  506-1656),  Dutch 
painter,  was  born  at  Leiden  on  the  13th  of  January  1506,  learned 
painting  under  several  maaters  ai  Letdeu  and  Uaariem,  married 
in  i6t8  and  settled  at  the  Hague  about  1631.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  traditions  of  minute 
iouLaliun  embodied  in  the  works  of  Breughel  and  Savery. 
Tliough  lie  piTMTVfd  the  dun  acala  of  tone  pacoUac  to  those 
paincen.  be  atDdlad  atHoqihHie  eBaoti  in  bhcik  and  iiUte  in 
cwrtdefaMeridM.  Ha  had  aaadi  inlHeaDe  on  Datdi  art  He 
fonned  Sirionao  Ruysdad  and  Pfeter  Pbttet,  forced  attention 
from  Rembrandt,  and  bequeathed  some  of  his  precepts  to  Pictcr 
de  Molyn,  C'oclrnbier.  S,\ftkven,  van  dcr  Kabel  and  even 
fierghem.  His  life  at  the  Hague  for  twenty-five  yi:ars  wa.s  very 
prpipcroa*.  and  he  rose  in  J640  to  be  president  of  bis  piKl.  .\ 
friend  of  van  Dyck  and  Karthnloniew  van  dcr  Heist,  he  sat 
to  both  these  artists  for  his  likeness.  His  daughter  Margaret 
married  Jan  Steen,  and  he  hail  steady  patrons  in  the  stadtholder 
Ftadeiick  Ueniy,  and  tike  chiefs  oi  the  monidpality  oC  the 
Hague.  He  died  at  the  Hague  in  1656,  pdaMaaad  «f  laad  and 
hnnaes  to  the  amount  «C  15*000  iloffait. 

Between  1610  and  i6t6  van  Geyenmndetcd  fion  one  acbool 
to  the  other.  He  was  first  appientioed  to  laaak  Swancnbwgfa; 
he  then  passed  through  the  worfcriiops  of  de  Man,  Klok  and 
de  Hoorn.  In  161(1  he  took  a  decisive  step  and  joined  Ivsaias 
van  der  Velde  at  Haarlem;  amongst  his  earlier  pictures,  some 
of  i6ji  (Herlin  Museum)  and  1623  (Brunswick  Gallery)  show 
the  influence  of  Esaias  very  perceptibly.  The  laadsa^  is 
nbratc.  Detaila  of  bnnehing  and  ioliage  aie  glvtBi  and  tbe 


figtuaa  are  imneitani  in  relation  to  the  dittaapaa  After  xtef 
these  pecnlfamiaa  gndually  disappear.  Atmeapbeiic  ciect  is 
landscapcaaf  eael  tints  varying  from  grey  green  to  pcari  or  browD 
and  yellow  dun  is  the  principal  object  which  van  Goyen  holds 

in  view,  and  he  succeeds  admirably  in  light  skies  with  drifting 
misty  cloud,  and  downs  with  cottages  and  scanty  shrubbery 
or  stunted  trees.  Neglecting  all  detail  of  foliage  he  now  works 
in  a  tliin  diluted  medium,  laying  on  rubbings  as  of  sepia  or 
Indian  ink,  and  finishing  without  loss  of  transparence  or  lucidity. 
1  hrowing  bis  foreground  into  darkness,  be  casta  alternate  light 
and  shade  upon  the  moae  diatant  pUnes,  and  realizes  most 
pleasing  views  of  large  eipanse.  In  buildings  and  water,  with 
shipping  near  the  banks,  he  aometimes  has  tbe  stioigtb  if  not 
the  colour  of  Albert  Coyp.  The  defect  of  Ua  imfc  it  dUefly 
want  of  solidity.  But  even  tliis'had  its  chaim  for  van  Goyen'a 
contemporaries,  and  some  tine  elapsed  before  Cuyp,  who 
imitated  him,  restricted  his  method  of  transparent  tintmg  to 
the  foliage  of  foreground  trees. 

\'iui  Goyen's  pictures  are  comparatively  rare  in  English  collec- 
tions, but  his  work  is  seen  to  advantage  abroad,  and  clueily 
at  the  Ixmvre,  and  in  Berlin,  Gotha,  Vienna,  Munich  and 
.\ugsburg.  Twenty-eight  of  his  works  were  exhibited  together 
at  Vienna  in  1873.  Though  he  visited  France  once  or  twice, 
van  Goyen  chiefly  confined  himself  to  the  scenery  of  Holland 
and  the  Rhine.  Nine  timis  iiom  1633  to  16$$  be  painted  view* 
of  Oordrechu  Nimetuen  waa-ona  of  faia  favourite  maarta. 
But  be  waa  alao  food  of  Haariam  aad  AaiMevdam,  and  ha  dd 
not  nei^ect  Anibeim  or  Vtwcbt.  One  df  bb  largest  pieces  is 
a  view  of  the  Hague,  executed  in  1651  for  the  municipality,  and 
now  in  the  town  collection  of  ibat  city.  Most  of  his  panels 
represent  reaches  of  the  Rhine,  the  Waal  and  the  Maese.  But 
he  sometimes  sketcheri  the  downs  of  Schcvcningcn,  or  the  sea 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  and  Scheldt;  and  he  liked  to  depict 
the  calm  inshore,  and  rarely  ventured  upon  seas  stirred  by  more 
than  a  curling  breeze  or  the  swell  of  a  coming  squall.  He  often 
painted  winter  scenes,  with  ice  and  skaters  and  sledges,  in  tbe 
style  familiar  to  Isaac  van  Ostade.  There  are  numerous  varietiea 
of  these  aubjects  in  the  maater'a  worka  from,  s&u  to  One 
historical  pietui*  faaa  been  annignBd  to  van  Gogran-^  **  £«• 
barbatiOBOf  Chaiieall.'^  jntheButefi^hction.  But  this  canvaa 
waa  emcoted  after  van  Goyen's  death.  When  he  tried  this 
form  of  art  he  properly  mistrusted  his  own  powers.  But  he 
produced  little  in  partnership  with  his  contemporaries,  and  we 
can  only  except  the  "  Watering-place  "  in  the  gallery  of  \  ienna, 
where  the  landsscape  is  enlivened  with  horses  and  cattle  by 
PhUip  Wouvermans.  Kven  Jan  Stccn.  who  was  his  son-in-law, 
only  painted  ngures  for  one  of  bis  pictures,  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  piece  was  completed  after  van  Goyen's  death.  More 
than  350  of  van  Goyen'a  pictures  are  known  and  accessible. 
Of  this  number  little  move  than  90  are  undated.  None  exist 
wiLbout  the  full  name  or  monogram,  and  yet  there  is  00  painter 
whnaa  band  H  is  easier  to  trace  witbo«it  the  lyelp  of  theaa 
adjunota.  An  ctdier,  but  a  poor  on^,  van  Goyca  laa  ooliy 
bequeathed  to  us  two  very  rare  plates. 

OOZLAN,  LfiON  ( i  S06- 1 ,S6& ) ,  French  noveli.-it  and  pUy- 
writer,  was  born  on  the  isi  of  September  1S06,  at  MarscjUes. 
When  he  was  still  a  boy,  his  father,  who  had  made  a  large 
fortune  as  a  ship-broker,  met  with  a  series  of  misfortunes,  and 
Leon,  before  completing  hi.s  education,  had  to  go  to  sea  in  order 
to  cam  a  living,  in  1838  we  iknd  him  in  Paris,  determined  to 
run  the  risks  of  literary  life.  His  townsman,  Joseph  M£ry, 
who  was  then  making  himself  famous  by  his  political  satires, 
introduced  him  to  several  newspapers,  and  Gozlan's  brilliant 
articica  in  the  Pi§an  did  mocfa  baim  to  the  already  tottering 
govenment  of  Charies  X.  His  fat  novel  waa  la  Mtmoiru 
d^im  »pelhicaire  (1828),  and  this  was  followed  by  numberisaa 
others,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Washm^on  Ltiert 
et  Sorrat,'  LthlafK  (iS\&),LeNotaire  de  ChantlUy  (1836),  Arislide 
Frinsaart  fiiS^j)  (one  of  the  TOOSt  rurious  and  celebrated  of  his 
firoductions),  L«S  Nuiti  du  Pfre  Lc(hoist  (1846).  Lf  Topis  vert 
(1855),  La  FolUdulogis  (1857}, La£m9lioHsd4  Polydort  Maras- 
fM»  (i8sr}i  te.  Bia  beat-imown  woAa  forthe  theatre  are- 
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Ls  Plme  tl  h  boiu  U-mps  (i860,  and  Une  TrmpHe  dans  un 
went  d'tau  (1850),  two  i urt.iin-raLstrs  which  have  kept  the 
Stage;  Le  Lion  cmpailU  (1848),  La  Queue  du  ckien  d'AkUnade 
(1849),  iMuise  de  NanteuU  (1854),  Le  Giteau  d«s  rdma  (1855), 
Lu  Pamurt  it  ia  emitm  (185a);  and  he  adapted  oevenl.  of 
lui  own  novda  to  dw  M^b,  Godaa  alio  mote  a  nunaiitic 
and  pictmoqiie  dacriiptioii  o(  tlw  old  smuncb  and  mansions 
of  bn  oooatty  entitled  Let  Chttunx  it  Ptanu  (2  vob.,  1844), 
originally  published  (1856)  as  Les  Tourettes,  which  has  some 
archaeological  value,  and  a  biographical  essay  on  Bakac  (Baizac 
ckn  lui,  i86j).  He  w.i.s  inadc  a  member  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  in  1846,  and  in  1850  an  officer  of  that  order.  Gozlan 
died  on  the  14th  of  September  rSfj^,  :n  Paris. 

S<-e  also  V.  Aiidebrand,  Lion  Gozlan  (l»87). 

GOZO  (Cioz7ii;i,  an  island  of  the  Maltese  group  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  second  in  size  to  MiUta.  It  lies  N.W.  and  i\  m. 
from  the  nearest  point  of  Malta,  is  of  oval  form,  8}  m.  in  length 
and  4i  m.  in  extreme  breadth,  and  has  an  area  of  nearly  35  m. 
Ita  chief  town,  Victoria,  formerly  called  Rabato  (pop.  ia  1901, 
9e$7)  itaada  iieai  the  middle  of  the  island  on  one  of  a  dittter 
of  steep  conical  hOb,  3}  m.  Iran  the  poM  of  Migiarro  Bay, 
on  the  aotttb-eaat  ihen^  below  Ibit  Oiaiiibi^.  Ihe  character 
of  theuhndisrimiiartotbatorMalta.  The  estimated  popula- 
tion in  1907  was  21,911. 

GOZZI.  CARLO,  Count  (1722-1806),  lulian  dramatist, 
wa-s  dt^rcndcd  from  an  old  Venetian  family,  and  was  born  at 
Vcnicr  in  March  1722.  Compelled  by  the  embarrassed  condition 
of  his  father's  aflairs  to  procure  the  means  of  self-iupix)r;,  he, 
at  the  age  of  sixtet-n,  joined  the  army  in  Dalmatian  but  three 
years  afterwards  be  returned  to  Venice,  where  be  soon  made 
a  reputation  for  himself  as  the  wittiest  member  of  the  Granel- 
Icschi  society,  to  which  the  publication  of  sevwd  satirical 
pieces  had  tfrnei  him  admiwiioa.  This  society,  MminaHy 
devoted  to  amviviililgr  and  wt,  had  also  aedoiB  Iheiaiy  aima, 
tod  was  tuptriaily  Mloai  to  pw mrvc  the  Tteeaa  Htcfature 
pure  and  ontaiotra  by  fotagn  inffaenees.  The  dispboement 
of  the  old  Italian  comedy  by  the  dramas  of  Pietro  Chiari  (1700- 
1788)  and  Goldoni,  founded  on  Frenc  h  models,  thre.itcncd  defeat 
to  all  their  efforts;  and  in  17,7  (".ozzi  c.imc  to  the  rc^rur  by 
publishing  a  satirical  poem,  Tartnna  dr^li  iFi//!i.T5!  pt-r  1' ,inno 
hiseStUe,  and  in  1761  by  his  romnly,  Fuiba  drii'  amtjn:  cirilt-  tre 

mdaroHcie,  a  parody  of  the  manner  of  the  two  obnoxious  |K)cts, 
founded  on  a  fairy  tale.  For  its  representation  be  obtained 
the  services  of  the  Sacchi  company  of  players,  who,  on  account 
of  the  popularity  of  the  comedies  of  Chiari  and  Goldoni — which 
aflofded  a»  aoope  for  the  display  of  their  peculiar  talent*— had 
been  kit  irfthoot  empbymeot;  and  as  Uieir  aatnieal  poma 
irere  thus  sharpened  by  personal  enmity,  the  (day  met  with 
extraordinary  success.  Struck  by  the  cflect  produced  on  the 
audicnrr  by  the  introduction  of  the  supe^natur<^l  or  mythic^il 
element,  which  he  had  merely  UM."d  as  a  convenient  ine'lium 
for  bis  satirical  purposes,  Gozzi  now  produced  a  series  of  drnnuitic 
pieces  based  on  fairy  tales,  which  for  a  period  obtained  great 
popularity,  but  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  Sacchi  company 
were  completely  disregarded.  They  have,  however,  obtained 
Ugh  praise  from  Goethe,  Schlegd,  Madame  de  StaCI  and  Sis- 
mondi;  and  one  of  them.  Re  Twnmittt,  was  translated  by 
Sddllcr.  In  his  later  years  Gosa  set  hiaaaelf  to  the  production 
of  teafedieain  which  tlie  comic  element  was  laigely  introduced; 
bat  as  thn  inuu? ation  proved  anaccqrtahte  to  the  critics  be  had 
recourse  to  the  Spanish  drama,  from  whkh  he  obtained  models 
for  various  pieces,  which,  however,  met  with  only  equivocal 
success.    He  liied  on  the  4th  of  April  1806. 

His  collected  works  were  published  under  bis  own  aupcrinteml- 
cncc,  at  Venice,  in  179s,  in  10  volunes;  and  his  dmmatie  voiles, 
translated  into  German  by  Werthca,  were  puhRdicd  at  Bern  in 
1795.  Sec  Goui's  work,  Memorit  inuiili  deUa  vita  it  Carlo  Cozzi 
(3  vols.,  Venice,  I797)i  translated  into  French  l)y  Paul  de  Mussel 
(1848),  and  into  EnRlish  by  J.  A.  Symond?  fi«H«));  F.  Horn,  Dber 
Cozsis  dramatitche  Porue  (Venice,  ifo^);  ( iheriirdint.  Vita  di  Gasp. 
Gosti  (1821);  "  Charles  Gozzi,"  by  Paul  de  Musset,  in  the  Revue 
des  dtta  ptendet  for  isth  November  >844;  Magrini,  Carlo  Com 
t  la  fiabe:  sauji  tivrici,  biograjici,  e  eriliei  (Cremona,  1876),  and  the 
aans  awhorTbook  on  Gossi  •  Hie  and  tinwa  (Benaventoi  1M3). 


GOZZI,  QASPARO.  Count  (1713-1786),  eldest  brother  of 
Carlo  Gozzi,  was  Iwrn  on  the  4ih  of  December  1713.  In  1739 
he  married  the  poetess  Luisc  Bergalli,  and  she  undertook  the 
management  of  the  theatre  of  Sant'  Angelo,  Venice,  he  supplying 
the  performers  with  dmmaa  chiefly  translated  from  the  French. 
Hie  speculation  pnved  unfortunate,  iMit  Meantime  be  had 
attained  a  hkh  npntotioa  for  Us.  oootribotioiia  to  the  Cmuna 
Venela,  and  he  soon  came  to  be  known  as  one  of  the  ablest 
critics  and  purest  and  most  elegant  stylists  in  Italy.  For  a 
considerable  period  he  was  censor  of  the  press  in  Venice,  and  in 
1774  he  was  appointed  to  reorganize  the  univcn,ity  system  at 
Padua.    He  died  at  Padua  on  the  26lh  of  December  1 786. 

His  principal  wrilinRs  are  Osservatore  ]'fnfio  prrtcduo  (1761),  on 
the  model  of  the  English  Spectator,  and  Ui«iinguii>hcd  by  its  high 
moral  tone  and  ita  light  and  (leuant  mtife!  LiUtn  JmmMimri 
( 1 755),  a  ooOection  of  sMrt  nwy  pHoesia jxoeeand  YcrKt  en  suB^ects 
of  general  interest ;  SerwMti,fauut  hi  h&nk  vene  after  the  mamar 
of  Horace;  //  irmrftf  iPMfoA  (I7«Q),  a  peratnifaatiaB  of  hinflui 
pas.sion;!  with  inwoven  dialofrues  in  the  style  of  Luctan;  and  Giuditio 
detii  antichi  porti  sopra  la  modrrna  ctnsvra  di  Dante  (1755),  a  defence 
of  the  great  poet  again-it  the  attacks  of  Bettinelli.  He  also  trans- 
lated vaiiona  works  from  the  French  and  E^«Nrili  induding  Mar^ 
montd'a  TVu  and  Pope's  Ettay  am  CriHekm.  His  oollected  works 
were  pubKihed  at  Venice.  tm-l798i  hi  wohimes,  and  several 
editions  have  appearad  since. 

QOZZOU.  BBNOZZO,  Italian  painter,  was  bom  in  Florence 

in  1424,  or  perhaps  1430,  and  in  the  early  part  of  his  career 
assi.sted  Fra  Angelico,  whom  he  followed  to  Rome  and  worked 
with  at  Orvieto.  In  Rome  he  executed  in  Santa  Maria  in 
.•\racoeli  a  fresco  of  ''  St  Anthony  and  Two  Angels."  In  1449 
he  left  Angelico,  and  went  to  Montefalco,  nearFoligno  in  Umbria. 
In  S.  Fortunato,  near  Montefalco,  he  painted  a  "  Madonna  and 
Child  with  Saints  and  Angels,"  and  three  other  works.  One  of 
these,  the  altar-piece  representing  "  St  Thomas  receiving  the 
Girdle  of  the  Virgin,"  is  now  in  the  Lateian  Museum,  and 
shows  the  affinity  of  GoooiB^  «ni|y  atyle  to  Angidion'ta.  He 
next  psinted  ia'tho  iiwawtfiy  .of  S.  Fnnonw,  MoiitfMwit 
filling  the  chdr  wtth  •  triple  course  of  subjects  from  the  Hfe 
of  the  saint,  with  various  accctuories,  including  heads  of  Dante, 
Petrarch  and  Giotto.  This  work  was  completed  in  1452,  and 
is  still  marked  by  the  style  of  Angelico,  crossed  here  and  there 
with  a  morcdistinrtiy  CiiotteMjuc  intluenre.  In  the  same  church, 
in  the  rhajvcl  ot  St  Je-rorne,  is  a  fre;-,Lo  by  GozZoU  of  the  Vilgjn 
and  Saints,  the  Crucifixion  and  other  subjects.  He  remained 
at  Montefdoo  (with  an  interval  at  Viterbo)  probably  till  1456, 
employing  Mesastris  as  assistant.  Thence  he  went  to  Perugia, 
and  punted  in  a  church  a  "  Virgin  and  Saints,"  now  in  the  local 
academy,  aotd  soon  af tcfwards  to  his  native  fknenoe,  the  hcad- 
quattaif  of  art  By  tho  and  of  1459  he  had  naaily  iniihad 
his  inqMirtant  labour  In  the  dtapd  of  the  Palaan  lUocaidi,  the 
"  Journey  of  the  Magi  to  BctUehem,"  and,  in  the  tribune  of 
this  chapel,  a  com|>osilion  of  "  .^nRels  in  a  Paradise."  His 
picture  in  the  National  (ialJery,  London,  a  "Virgin  and  Child 
with  Saints,"  1461,  belongs  also  to  the  period  of  his  Florentine 
sojourn.  Another  small  picture  in  the  same  g.illery,  the  "  Rape 
of  Helen,"  is  of  dubious  authi  i.t:'  i'.y.  In  1464  Gozzoli  left 
Florence  for  S.  Giraignano,  where  he  executed  some  extensive 
works;  in  the  church  of  S.  Agostino,  a  composition .  of  St 
Sebastian  protecting  the  City  from  the  Plague  of  this  same 
yenr,  M^g;  over  the  entire  choir  of  the  church,  a  triple  course 
of  acoiea  from  the  legends  of  St  Augustine,  from  the  time  of 
Ut  eatedng  the  acbool  of  TeBsste  on  to  hb  burial,  seventeen 
chief  stdijects,  with  some  accessories;  in  the  Pieve  di  S. 
Giraignano,  the  "Martyrdom  of  Scbtistian,"  and  other  subjects, 
and  some  further  works  in  the  city  .md  irs  vicinity.  Here  his 
style  combined  sumething  of  LipiK)  I.ippi  with  its  originaij 
elements,  aiid  he  received  co-operation  from  Giusto  d'.'\ndrca. 
He  stayed  in  this  city  till  1467,  and  then  began,  in  the  Cam|)o 
Santo  of  Pisa,  from  1469,  the  vast  series  of  mural  paintings 
with  which  his  name  is  specially  identified.  There  arc  twenty- 
four  subjecu  from  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  "  Invention  of 
Wine  by  Noah  "  to  the  "  Visit  of  the  (2ueen  of  Sbeba  to  Sotomon." 
He  contacted  to  point  three  aubjocu  per  yoir  for  about  tea 
ducata  oadi— a  aum  which  may  bo  letuded  as  aqolvakftt  to 
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£100  at  the  prceent  day.  It  appeara,  hnwcver,  thai  this  contract 
WM  not  atrictly  •dhcnd  to,  far  the  actual  rate  of  painting  was 
orV  thm  pictuKi  ia  two  yMUS.  Perhapi  the  great  mallitude 
of  figtina  ud  MceaaMiea  wu  aeeepted  «  a  Nt-^ff  tRtlatt  the 

xlowcr  rale  of  production.  By  January  1470  he  had  exectited 
the  (re»co  of"  Noah  and  his  Family," — followed  by  the  "  Curse 

of  Haiii,"ttK'  ^'HuiUling  of  the  Tower  of  Biiljel  "(whii  h  ronlains 
poriraiU  of  C"i<snui  dt '  Medici,  the  younj;  lyorciizn  I'i)lil;an  and 
othi-rii),  the"  Dc^-iriui  ion  of  Sodom,"  the  "Vii  lory  of  Al>raliani," 
the"  MarrioKcsuf  kclxiraandof  kjicln  l,"  thv  "  Lileoi  Alim-s," 
Sic.  In  (he  Capp<-lla  Anunannati,  facing  a  j(:ite  of  the  Camixi 
Santo,  he  pointed  atso  an  "Adoration  of  iln  Magi,"  wherein 
ap|)cnrs  a  portrait  of  himself.  All  thih  enormous  mass  of  work, 
in  which. UoiuoU  was  probably  ajuiistcd  by  Zanobi  Macchiavellt, 
WM  performed,  in  additioo  to  several  other  pictures  during  his 
ttay  in  Pit*  (me  need  only  ipecKy  the  "  Glory  of  St  Thomas 
Aquinaa,"  now  in  the  Loavn),  hi  elxteen  years,  lasting  up  to 
1 485.  This  is  the  latest  date  which  can  with  certainty  be 
aiisigned  to  any  work  from  his  hand,  although  he  is  known  to 
havr  liccii  iilivc  up  lo  i4tj.H.  In  i4;H  the  Pisan  authori'ii-s  hail 
given  liini,  a>  a  (okin  ol  iht'ir  regard,  a  tomb  in  the  Camj>o 
.Saiiio.  He  hi\d  liken isi-  a  house  of  his  own  in  Pisa,  and  houses 
and  land  m  Fiorciue.  In  rc<  tiiudi-  iif  life  he  said  to  have  been 
worthy  of  his  first  master,  Fr.i  Angelieo. 

The  art  of  (ktzzuli  does  not  rival  that  of  his  greatest  contcm- 
ponirioH  either  in  elevation  or  in  strength,  but  is  pre-eminently 
attractive  by  iti  HMe  oi  what  is  rich,  winning,  lively  and 
abundant  in  the  aapects  of  men  and  things.  HLs  loodacapes, 
thronged  with  Unb  Mid  q^ropeds,  eapecinlly  dogs,  «ra  more 
varied,  d  rcumstaatial  ud  alluitng  than  tliow  ot  any  predeceMor; 
his  cum|Hisltions  are  crowded  with  figures,  more  characteristically 
true  when  happily  and  gracefully  occupied  than  when  the  demands 
of  the  sulijivt  require  tragic  or  dramatic  intensity,  or  turnmil 
ol  netion;  his  colour  is  brijfht,  vivacious  and  festive.  Gfz/,oli's 
genius  was,  on  the  whole,  more  versatile  and  assimilative  than 
vigorously  original;  hi»  drawing  not  free  from  considerable 
imiK-rfcrtions,  especially  in  the  extremities  and  articulationf<, 
and  in  the  |)ers|>e«'iive  of  his  gorgeously-schemed  buildings. 
In  frcM'o-p.iintingheu.'KMlthe  methods  ol  tempera,  and  the  decay 
of  his  works  has  been  Mvere  in  proportiom.  Of  bis  antiriDg 
inditttiy  the  teeitnl  of  Ms  labours  and  the  nnmber  of  worka 
pro<lured  are  the  most  forcible  uttciiation. 

Va-iari,  Crowt-  4nd  Cavalutselle,  and  the  otlitr  urdinar>-  authori- 
tim,  taa  be  comuhnl  «•  to  the  career  of  Goxzoli.  A  separate 
Hf*  nf  Mm,  hy  H.  Stoltea,  was  pablithed  in  1903  in  Npwnca's  Art 

lil.rj>r%  (W.  M.  R.) 

QRAAFP  RBINBT.  a  town  of  South  Africa,  tS^  m.  by  rail 
N.W.  by  N.  ol  I'orl  Kli/atnlh.  I'oi)  (t';)04i  10. oS;,  of  whom 
40,ss  Were  while*.  I'he  town  tie*  ^40.?  it.  ab<»vc  the  sea  and  if 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  Sunday  river.which  rises  a  little  farther 
noith  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Sneeuwberg,  and  hcre 
runilies  into  several  channels.  The  Dutch  church  is  a  handsome 
Stone  building  with  sentingncconmBdation  for  isoepeoplc.  The 
drikfe  is  an  cdacattaoil  caatie  of  aoaie  inpamuiee;  it  was 
ttbnttt  in  igob.  GiaaA  Rcinet  is  a  Hmrililiiiig  naillet  for 
agrindtoTal  prodwr.  the  dtrtflei  being  noted  t»  its  mohair 
industry.  il»  onharii*  and  vineyard-., 

I'ho  town  was  foundtxl  hv  \  he  Ca}»c  Dutch  in  1 786.  being  named 
iur<  r  the  then  gt>venior  oi  Cape  Colony.  C,  J.  v.in  do  Craatl, 
and  hi*  wile.  In  t  r«j>  the  burghers, smarting  under  the  esaclk>ti.5 
of  the  l>uU-h  Kast  India  Comp.my  prtvhiimotl  a  repulilii. 
Sinul.ir  action  was  t.dken  by  the  burghers  of  Swellcndam.  Bciore 
the  atithoriiif*  at  Cape  Town  rouKI  t.tke  tlecisi\-c  measures 
amtinx  the  ivttrls.  they  were  thcnvM-U-r*  compelktl  to  capiiul.itc 
to  the  Britt^.  The  burgher*  h.tvinft  endea  vourvtl.  unsuct-c^siully, 
to  Rct  aid  liMn  a  Frrnrh  «afship  at  Algoa  Bay  snncndcrcd  to 
Colonel  (allctWBids  tienetal  Sir>  J.'Oi.  Vanddew.  b  Jannary 
1M4  Marthimia  PriraW.  the  leader  at  the  tvpoblic-ins  in  1705. 
acain  rrbellcil,  but  stirrendefed  in  .\pril  following.  iMnsloo 
aiul  nmeit-en  oihr:^  ivire  in-.^r:^.  tu  1  iv  ( fc  Tf>wn  caMle. 
.\HKt  trial,  rrinsKx)  aiui  another  romnian,i.int  wer«  sentenced 
to  death  and  otiiei*  (o  banislunenit.  TIk  aemenccs  were  not 


carried  out  and  the  pri<»>nm  were  released,  March  1803,  on  the 
retrocession  of  the  Cape  lu  Holland.  In  i8ot  there  had  beca 
another  revolt  in  Craaff  Kdnct,  but  owing  to  the  oomdliatory 
mcasuies  of  Genetal  P.  Dondas  (acting  governor  of  the  C^) 
peace  was  soon  remnd.  It  was  lUsdbliSct,  where  a  republican 
government  In  South  Africa  wasfint  piadaiined,  which  fumisbed 

larKe  numtnTS  of  the  VOOrtlddUII  Ib  1895-1843.    It  feBMiOa  % 

strong  Dutch  centre. 

J.  C.  Voight,  Fifty  Years  tf  Oe  HiOary  tf  Ma  8»ptMk  i» 
S»ulh  Africa  1793-^^43,  vol.  t.  OModon,  1%^). 

6RABBB.   CHRISTIAN   DIETRICH    (1801-1S36),  German 

dramatist,  was  bom  at  Dctmold  on  the  nth  of  December  iSoi. 
Entering  the  university  of  Leipzig  in  i8iq  as  a  student  of  law, 
he  continued  the  reckless  habits  which  be  had  begun  at  Detmold, 
and  neglected  his  studies.  Being  introduced  into  literary 
circles,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  becoming  an  actor  and  wrote 
the  drama  Htnog  Theodor  ton  CothUnd  (i8>a).  This,  though 
showing  considerable  iiteraiy  talent,  lacks  aitiatie  fonn,  and 
is  morally  refittbiw.  Ludwig  TIeck,  wliile  enoiungiBg  the 
young  atitbor,  pointed  out  its  faults,  and  tried  to  reform  Grabbe 
himself.  In  1822  Grabbe  removed  to  Berlin  Univcrsitj',  and  in 
pxssed  his  n  !v  i  J  c's  examination.  He  now  settled  in  his 
native  town  a.s  a  .1  •  v  r  and  i.n  iS27  was  appointed  a  MiHUir- 
lUiditriir.  In  18  - ^  I:;  ni.irried.  btit  in  cons<-quenrc  of  his  drur.kcn 
habits  was  disnussed  Irom  his  uftice,  and,  sepn.rating  from  his 
wife,  visiter!  Diisseldorf.  where  he  was  kindly  rcieiveil  by  Karl 
1  t:i  tnermann.  After  a  serious  quarrel  with  the  latter,  he  returned 
to  Dutmold,  where,  asansultof  UsesoestcSflie  diedontlie  lath 
oi  September  1836. 

Gfabbe  luul  leal  poelical  gifts,  and  many  of  his  dramas  contain 
fine  paaaagea  and  a  wealth  of  original  ideas.  Thiy  luv4y 
reflect  his  own  life  and  character,  and  are  characterised  by 
cynicism  and  indelicacy.  Their  construction  also  is  defective 
and  little  suited  to  the  reqinrements  of  the  stage.  The  boldly 
coiudved  D">t  JiiiKi  und  Pawl  (iSjg)  and  the  historical  dramas 
Fru-drit  h  Ii,irh,jri>'~Sii  (tSjo),  Heinrkk  VI.  (1830),  and  Naftokon 
Oiit-r  Ail-  Huiuirrl  Tr.i;r  I  the  lii'^t  of  which  platet,  tlie  battle 

uf  \\'aierl<Ki  upon  the  stage,  are  his  best  works.  Among  others 
are  the  unfinished  tragedies  Marius  and  SuUa  (continued  by 
Erich  Korn,  Berlin,  tSqo);  and  Hannibal  (1835,  supplemented 
and  edited  by  C.  Spiclmann,  Halle,  looi);  and  the  patriotic 
liermannsscMacki  or  the  bottle  between  Arminioa  and  Varus 
(poBthumoiusiy  pabUslied  witb  a  biograpfaioa]  notice,  Iqr  E. 
Duller,  183S). 

Grabbe's  workit  ha\T  been  edited  by  O.  BhinWBtlial  (4  vols., 
18*5),  and  E.  r.ri«ch,i(  h  (4  vols.,  1003).  For  further  notice*  of  hia 
life,  see  K.  /I.Lil.r,  Uben  unJ  Ckarakter  (1855);  O. 

Blumcnthal.  Beitrdre  xur  Kfnninu  Grubbef  (1875);  C.  A.  Piper, 
Grabbe  (te^},utaKnKhtOrMaSkllmmgmdtrdtMekmLi^ 

Itir  (1005). 

GRABE.  JOHN  ERNEST  f Tfi66-i7ti),  Anglic.m  divine,  was 
horn  on  the  loth  oi  July  if>f>6,  .il  Konigsbcrg.  where  his  lather, 
Martin  Syive?.ier  Grabe.  was  professor  of  theology  and  history. 
In  hi^  tlieolopL.il  studies  Grabe  succeeded  in  persu.nding  himself 
of  the  schistnaiical  character  of  the  Reformation,  and  aca)rdingly 
he  presented  to  liie  consistory  of  Samland  in  Prussia  a  memorial 
in  which  he  compared  the  position  of  the  evangelical  Protestant 
churches  with  that  of  the  No\'atians  and  other  ancient  tifhis 
matics.  He  had  resolved  to  join  the  Church  of  Rome  wken  n 
commisiionof  Lutheran  divines  panted  out  flaws  in  life  mitten 
argument  and  called  Ids  attention  to  the  Engliili  Chuidi  as 
.apparently  possessing  that  apostoHc  succession  and  manifesting 
that  ^ddelity  to  ancient  institutions  wliich  he  desired.  He 
came  {..■<  1  :  >:l,in  i,  >e' t ^ed  :n  Oxford,  was  ordained  in  1700.  and 
b<-,.a;iic  tii-i]  :,iir.  of  t'hn.sL  Church.  His  inclination  was  towards 
the  p.trty  t  t  -he  nonjur.srs.  The  learned  labours  to  which  the 
remainder  1  f  his  life  .l  a.s  <?r\'Dtcd  were  rewarded  with  an  Oxford 
.i;  1  .1  T'   ai  ;>t  n-ii>r..    He  died  on  the  3rd  of  November 

1711.  in  1726  a  monument  was  erected  to  him  Edward 
Harley.  carl  of  Oxford,  in  WcstuiMtcr  Abb^.  He  was  bofied 
in  St  Pancras  Church,  Ix)ndon. 

S»mc  account  of  Gruhc's  life  is  pvcn  in  R.  \el!>on's  Lif^  *  C,f  -ce 
Bmii,  and  by  George  Hicfce*  in  a  oitcourse  prefixed  to  tlic  pamphlet 
against  W.  Wlteow's  OtfecKSit  4f  rctft'aiMier  agofiHl  At  Trm 
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DtUy  ef  Ac  Sm  «tM{  of  Ihe  H<Ay  Chest.  His  works,  which  ahow  him 
to  Mve  tmn  karn«l  and  laborious  but  somewhat  deficienc  in 
critical  Bcumen,  include  a  JifnciUgium  SS.  Palrum  el  haerttUorum 
(1698-169^),  which  was  lic^ignt-il  lu  c  over  llic  [ir>l  tlirir  ii  nturies 
of  the  Christian  church,  but  was  not  continued  beyond  the  close  of 
the  second.  A  second  edition  oi  thi*  work  was  published  in  171,1. 
He  brought  out  an  edition  ol  Justin  Martyr's  Apvlogia  prima  (1700), 
of  Irenaeus,  AdvfTStis  omnes  haereses  (1702),  ol  the  Septuagint, 
and  of  Bishop  Bull's  Latin  works  (1703).  His  edition  of  the  Scptua- 
sint  was  bawd  on  the  Ctdex  Alnudnmiui  it  aMicarad  la  4  voTumes 
(1707-1730),  sod  «aa  eoMfhUd  by  FnockXea  aod  bjr  Caorge 
W«an. 

•RAOCHin,  in  andent  Kane,  the  mune  of  a  plebdiii  fetnily 
of  the  Semproniatt  gens,   Ita  roost  distinguished  lepwicntativcs 
were  the  famous  tribunes  of  the  people,  Hberio*  tad  Gaius 
s  Graoeliiia,  U)  aod  (s)  bcknr,  uauOf  called  timply 

"  the  (Irarchi." 

I.  TiBERirs  Sempromis  Gracchus,  consul  in  238  b.c, 
carried onsucce&sfuloperations  against  the  Ligurian  mountaineers, 
aad,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Carth,iginian  mercenary  war, 
was  in  command  of  the  fleet  which  at  the  invitation  of  the 
insurgcnis  took  possession  of  the  islaad  ol  Sardinia. 

»,  Tvuaxm  SBimotaui  CaAoaiVBi,  prabably  the  son  of 
(tJtdteiBgBiiihed  bfiouelf  dttring  the  aeooiid  Funic  mr.  Consul 
hwStlB  defeated  tlwCaMywmiidw  tod  oatewdfatttaaailiance 
with  Ramiilttl,  and  In  n4  fkiaed  a  i^nil  tuecaH  Over  Hanno 
near  Beneventum,  chiefly  owing  to  the  volonts  (slave-voluiteen), 
to  whom  he  had  promised  frccilom  in  the  event  of  victory.  In 
J13  Gracchus  was  consul  a  second  tinu-  iii!<l  carried  on  the  w.ir 
in  Lucania;  in  the  following  year,  while  advancing  northward 
to  rcinforrc  1  he  cons-jls  in  )  heir  attack  on  Capua,  he  was  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginian  Mago  by  a  Lucanian  of  rank, 
who  had  formerly  supported  the  Roman  cause  and  was  connected 
with  Gracchus  himself  by  ties  of  hoQMtality.  Gracchus  fell 
fighting  bravely;  his  body  waa  aent  to  Hannihalj  niho accorded 
him  a  splendid  bnrjaL. 

3.  Tncaios  SnnoMios  Ouoons  {t.  no- 151  ax.), 
fttlHr  of  the  tiilNinca,  and  htubaod  of  Coracia,  tlw  daughter 
of  the  dder  Sdpio  Africantu,  was  possibly  tlie  aon  of  a  PiAlius 
Sempronius  Gracchus  who  was  tribune  in  189.  Although  a 
determined  political  opponent  of  the  two  Scipios  (Aaiaticus 
and  Africanus).  as  tribune  in  187  he  interfered  on  their  behalf 
when  they  were  accused  oi  having  accepted  bribes  from  the  king 
of  Syria  after  the  war.  Tn  i.^ :  hr  w.is  mcrr.hiT  of  the  commission 
lent  to  Macedonia  to  investigate  the  coini)!ainls  made  by  Eumcncs 
n.  of  Pergamum  against  Philip  V.  of  Macedon.  In  his  curulc 
lediieship  (182)  he  celebrated  the  games  on  so  magnificent  a  scale 
that  the  burdens  imposed  upon  the  Italian  and  extra-Italian 
conBunitica  led  to  the  official  interfeience  of  the  senate.  In 
181  he  went  at  pnaetor  to  Kiber  Spaia,  voA,  after  jsaining 
signal  successes  k  the  field,  applied  Unadi  to  the  pacificaUon 
of  the  country.  His  strict  sense  of  justice  and  sympathetic 
altitude  won  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  inhabitants;  the 
land  had  reit  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  When  consul  in  177, 
he  was  occuj  'imi  in  (jutlinx  down  a  revolt  in  Sardinia,  and  broURhl 
back  so  many  prisoners  that  Sardi  venaUs  (Sardinians  for  sale) 
became  a  proverbial  expression  for  a  drug  in  the  market.  In 
i&Q  Gracchus  was  censor,  and  both  he  and  his  colleague  (C. 
Claudius  Pulcher)  showed  themselves  determined  opponents 
of  the  capitalists.  They  deeply  offended  the  equestrian  order 
by  forbidding  any  OQOtiactor  who  had  obtained  contracts  under 
the  pieviotia  oenaoia  to  make  f  nah  ofien.  Gracchus  stringently 
enfannd  tb«  Unitatimi  of  the  frecdmen  to  the  four  tribes, 
which  Gompletdy  destroyed  their  influence  in  the  comitia.  In 
165  and  161  he  went  as  ambassador  to  several  Asiatic  princes, 
with  whom  he  established  friciully  rditicns  Amongst  the 
places  visited  by  him  was  Rhodes,  where  he  delivered  a  speech 
in  Greeki'whkh  fat,aft«rwtidt  puUithtd.  In  be  waa  again 
consul. 

4.  Tiberius  Semprokius  Cracchi  s  (163-133  b.c),  son  of 
(3),  was  the  elder  of  the  two  great  reformers.  He  and  his  brother 
were  brought  up  by  their  mother  Cornelia,  assisted  by  the 
rhetorician  .Qiqphaoes  of  Mytileoe  and  the  Stoic  Bloatius  of 
Cumae.  In  147  heaemdinukr  biabiother*iik4awtbeyouiigtr 
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Scipio  in  Africa  during  the  last  Punic  war,  and  was  the  first 
to  mount  the  walls  in  the  attack  on  Carthage.  When  quaestor 
in  137,  he  .icrompanied  the  consul  C.  Hostilius  Mancinus  to 
Spain,  During  the  Numantinc  war  the  Roman  army  was  saved 
from  annihilation  only  by  the  eCforts  of  Tiberius,  with  whom 
alone  the  Numantincs  consented  to  treat,  out  of  respect  for  the 
memory  of  his  father.  The  senate  refused  to  ratify  the  agree- 
ment; Mancinus  was  handed  over  to  the  enemy  as  a  sign  that 
it  was  annulled,  and  only  personal  popularity  saved  Tiberiut 
himself  fram  punithnenL  la  S33  he  wat  tribune,  and  chaat* 
pioned  the  hapowrithtd  fiunMr  dast  and  the  lower  ocdeit. 
His  proposab  (see  Agkmum  Laws)  met  with  violent  opposition, 
and  were  not  canied  until  he  had,  illegally  and  unconstitutionally, 
secured  the  deposition  of  his  fell  r.v-tribuni:,  M.  (ktavius,  who 
had  been  persuaded  by  the  oplunalcs  to  veto  them.  The  senate 
put  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  three  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  TiL)crius,  in 
view  of  the  bitter  enmity  he  had  aroused,  saw  that  it  was  necessary 
to  strengthen  his  hold  on  the  popular  favour.  The  legacy  to 
the  Roman  people  of  the  kingdom  and  treasures  of  Attalus  IIL 
of  Pergamum  gave  him  an  importunity.  He  proposed  that  the 
money  realized  by  the  sale  of  the  treasures  ^oiild  he  divided, 
for  the  purcfaaaa  of  implrmfnta  and  stock,  amongst,  those  to 
whom  assignmtato  of  Ind  had  been  made  under  ue  new  law. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  brought  forward  measures  for  shortening 
the  period  of  military  service,  for  extending  the  right  of  appeal 
from  the  juducs  to  the  people,  for  .ibolishing  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  senators  to  act  a.s  jurymen,  and  even  for  admit- 
ting the  iLxlian  allies  to  citizenship.  To  strengthen  his  position 
further,  Tiberius  offered  himself  for  re-election  as  tribune  for  the 
following  year.  The  senate  de-clared  that  it  was  illegal  to  hold 
this  office  for  two  consecutive  years;  but  Tiberius  treated  this 
objeafon  with  contempt.  To  win  the  sympathy  ^  the  people, 
he  appeared  in  mounMnC*  *»d  appealed  for  protection  for  his 
wife  and  diildni^  tnd  whenever  he  left  his  house  he  wat  accom* 
panied  bw  a.  hodyguaid  of  3000  men,  chiefly  consisting  of  the 
city  rabble.  Themeetfaigofthetribesfbrtiieelection  of  tribunes 
broke  up  in  disorder  on  two  successive  days,  without  any  result 
being  attained,  although  on  both  occasions  the  first  divisions 
voted  in  favour  of  Tiberius.  A  rumour  reached  the  senate  that 
he  was  aiming  at  supreme  power,  that  he  had  touched  his  head 
with  his  hand,  a  sign  that  he  w,is  asking  for  a  crown.  An  appeal 
to  the  consul  P.  Mucius  Scaevola  to  order  him  to  be  put  to  death 
at  once  having  failed,  P.  Scipio  X,isica  exclaimed  that  Scaevola 
was  acting  treacherously  towards  the  state,  and  called  vpoa 
those  who  agreed  with  him  to  take  up  arms  and  follow  him. 
During  the  riot  that  followed,  Tiberius  attempted  to  escape, 
but  storafalsd  on  the  slope  of  the  Capitol  and  wat  bsatsn  to  dsath 
with  the  end  ol  a  bench.  At  njght  hit  ho4y,  diait  of  300 
others,  was  thrown  Into  the  Tiber.  The  aristocracy  boldly 
assumed  the  responsibility  for  what  had  occurred,  and  set  up  a 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  case  of  the  partisans  of  Tiberius, 
many  of  whom  were  banished  and  others  put  to  death.  Even 
the  mofieralc  Scaevola  subse(juently  maintained  that  Nasica 
was  justified  in  his  action;  and  it  was  repcirteii  l;i.iL  Sci]>io, 
when  he  heard  at  Numantia  of  his  brother-in-law's  death, 
repeated  the  Hn*  ol  Bamir—'*  So  peridi  alt  who  do  the  llkt 
again."  .  • 

See  Livy.  Epit.  58;  Appian,  Bf^.  L  9-17:  Plutarch,  TAirHu 
CfoccfaMi  VeU.  Pat.  ii.  2, 3, 

5.  Qmn  SBMteoMnm  Gnaoonn  {tpt^n  njt),  jmuger 
brother  of  (4),  was  a  man  tot  greater  ab{ffiics»  bolder  and  neie 

passionate,  although  possessed  of  considerable  powers  of  sdf* 

control,  and  a  vigorous  and  impressive  orator.  When  twenty 
years  of  age  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
carry  out  the  distribution  of  land  under  the  provisions  of  his 
brother's  agrarian  law.  .-^t  the  time  of  Tiberius 's  death,  Gaius 
was  serving  under  his  broiher-iii-law  Scipio  in  Spain,  but 
probably  returned  to  Rome  in  the  following  year  (132).  In 
131  he  supported  the  bill  of  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  the  object  of 
.which  was  to  make  it  legal  for  a  tribune  to  offer  himself  as  csndi- 
dato  for  the  office  In  two  consecutive  years,  and  that  to  leadve 
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one  of  the  chief  obstacles  that  had  hampered  Tiberius.  The  bill 
was  then  rejected,  but  appears  to  have  subsequently  passed  in 
a  modific<l  form,  as  Gaius  himself  was  re-clcctctl  without  ;iny 
<listurbancc.  Possibly,  however,  his  re-election  was  illegal, 
and  be  bad  only  succeeded  where  his  brother  had  failed.  Fur 
the  next  few  years  noihin^  is  heard  of  Gaius.  Public  opinion 
poiatod  him  out  as  the  man  to  avenge  his  bnther'i  death  and 
cuiy  out  hit  pbun,  ud  the  ariiuicntiG  paity,  mnad  by  the 
cunpk  of  Tlbeiiiii,  vera  anilow  to  fcacp  Ita  away 
In  126  Gains  scoompsaied  tiie  oomd  L.  AmUni  Omtes  as 
quaestor  to  Sardinia,  then  in  a  state  of  revolt.  Hen  he  made 
himself  so  popular  that  the  senate  in  alarm  prolonged  the 
command  of  Orestes,  in  order  that  Gaius  might  be  obliged  to 
remain  there  in  his  capacity  of  quaestor.  But  he  returned  to 
Rome  without  the  permission  of  the  senate,  and,  when  called 
to  account  by  the  cetijor^,.  defended  himself  so  succes.sfully 
that  he  was  acquitted  of  having  acted  illegally.  The  disappinntcd 
aristocrau  then  brought  liim  to  trial  on  the  charge  being 
implicated  in  tlie  revolt  of  Frcgellae,  and  in  other  ways  unsuccess- 
fully endeavoured  to  undermine  his  influence.  Gaius  then 
dcdded  to  act;  sfldnst  the  wishes  of  hu  mother  he  became 
a  candidate  fu  the  tribaiieahip,  and,  in  spite  «f  the  determined 
opposition  of  the  aiistoaaqr,  he  was  elected  for  the  ycjir  123. 
although  only  fourth  on  the  Ibt.  The  legislative  propos.als' 
brought  forward  by  him  had  for  their  object: — the  punish- 
ment of  his  brother's  enemies;  the  relief  of  distress  and  the 
atlacliment  to  himself  of  the  city  populace;  (he  liiminution 
of  the  power  of  the  senate  and  the  increase  of  that  of  the  e^iia : 
the  amelioiatino  of  the  political  statia  «C  the  lldiaiii  and 
provincials. 

A  law  was  passed  that  no  Ttonian  citisen  should  be  tried  in 
a  matter  affecting  his  life  or  political  status  unless  the  people  had 
previously  %tM-n  it!>  .i.-vm.-iU.  I  bU  was  s^xi  Ully  aimed  at  Popilius 
Laenas,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  pru^xution  of  the 
adhinatB  of  Tiberitm.  Aaothcr  law  enacted  that  any  ntagi^itratc 
who  had  been  deprived  «  oflke  by  decree  of  the  (x-opk-  should  be 
incapacitated  from  hoWng  oAce  again.  This  was  directed  against 
M.  Ocuvius,  who  had  been  ille^ly  deprived  of  his  tribunate 
through  Til)eriuit.  This  unfair  and  vindictive  measure  was  with- 
drawn .at  the  earnest  request  of  Cornelia. 

He  revived  his  brother's  agrarian  law,  which,  although  it 
had  not  been  repealed,  had  fallen  into  abeyance.  By  bis  Lex 
Frumentaria  every  citiaen  resident  in  Rome  was  entitled  to  a  oeftaia 
amount  of  oom  at  about  half  the  usual  pricx-;  as  the  diatiibution 
only  appHed  to  those  living  In  the  capital,  the  natural  result  was 
that  the  poorer  country  citiicn.i  fifR-ked  into  Ri>mc  and  swelled  the 
number  of  Gaius's  supporter*.  No  citizen  was  to  be  obli,;Ld  to 
serve  in  the  array  before  the  commencement  of  his  eighteenth  year, 
and  his  military  outfit  was  to  be  supplied  by  the  state,  instead  of 
beinf;  deducted  from  his  pay.  Gaius  also  proposed  the  establishment 
of  colonics  in  Italy  (at  Tarentum  and  Capua),  and  sent  out  to  the 
site  of  Carthage  6000  colonists  to  fouiul  the  new  city  of  Junonia, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  to  possess  the  rights  of  Koman 
citizens;  was  the  first  attempt  at  ovcr-st-a  colonization.  A  new 
»y.''t<'ni  of  roads  was  constructed  which  aflordefl  easier  access  to 
Rome.  Havirsf;  rlim  ^;.niii'ci  ovir  llu-  c\\\  ptiilctariat,  in  Order 
to  secure  a  majority  in  the  comma  by  its  aid,  Gaius  did  away  with 
the  system  of  voting  in  the  coroitia  centuriata,  whereby  the  five 
propetty  classes  in  each  tribe  gave  their  votes  one  after  another, 
an<f  introduced  promiscuous  voting  in  an  order  fixed  by  tot. 

The  judices  in  the  standing  commissions  for  the  trial  of  par- 
ticular oflFcnccs  (the  miwt  inip<>rtant  of  which  was  that  dcaiinR 
with  the  trial  of  provincial  magist rites  fur  cxKjrtion,  de  rffxlumiis i 
were  in  future  to  be  choetcn  from  the  equitcs  {q-v.},  not  as  hitherto 
fiaan  dwecaate.  The  taxes  of  the  new  province  of  Asia  were  to  be 
let  out  by  the  cenaan  to  itoman  pMieani  (who  belonged  to  the 
caaestrian  order),  who  paid  down  a  lump  sum  for  the  right  of 
OOlleclinR  them.  It  is  obvious  that  this  afforded  (he  etjuttes  ex- 
tensive opptjrtiiiiities  for  money-making  and  extortion,  while  the 
altiration  in  the  ap[i.)intmcnt  of  the  judices  gave  them  the  same 
practical  immunity  and  perpetuated  the  old  abuses,  with  the  differ- 
ence that  it  was  no  longer  senators,  but  equitca,  who  could  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  being  leniently  dealt  with  by  men 
beioaiiagtBthsbroa'a  Older:  Gaius  also  eapocted  that  this  moneyed 
aftstoGncy,  wfcidi  had  tahen  the  part  of  the  senate  against  Tiberius, 
wouM  now  support  him  against  it.  It  was  enacted  that  the  pro- 
vinces to  t>c  assigned  to  the  consuls,  should  be  determined  before, 

•  These  measures  cannot  be  arranged  in  any  definite  chronological 
order,  nor  can  it  Im-  decided  which  belong  to  his  first,  which  to  his 
second  trilxincahip.  See  W.  Waxde  Fowler  in  &ig.  HiiL  Bmm, 
t90S>  PP^  M9  sqq..  4>7  «N> 


instead  of  after  tMr  dedtoa;  and  tlie  eanaah  thsaiMlwn  had  to 
settle,  by  lot  of  Other  amdtMMat,  which  praviaoe  tudk  of  them 

would  take.* 

These  measures  raised  Gaius  to  the  height  of  his  popularity, 
am!  (luring  the  year  of  bis  first  tribuncship  he  may  be  mnsiriered 
the  absolute  ruler  of  Rome.  He  was  chosen  tribune  for  the  second 
time  for  the  year  122.  To  this  period  is  probably  to  be  assigned 
his  proposal  that  the  franchise  should  be  given  to  all  the  Latin 
communities  and  that  the  status  of  the  Latins  should  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  Italian  allies.  In  115  M.  Fulvius  Flarcus  had 
brought  forward  a  similar  measure,  but  he  was  got  out  of  the  way 
by  the  aenat^  wha  scat  liLn  to  tfjA  in  GauL  This  proposal, 
more  statcenwaHIm  than  aiy  of  the  othen,  was  natutaUy  oppoaed 
by  the  srirtatiartc  paitgr*  aad  leasened  Gaius's  popubrity 
amongst  hb  own  snpporteis,  who  viewed  with  dis^vour  the 
prospect  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Roman  dtisens.  The 
senate  put  up  M.  Livius  Diusus  to  outbid  him,  and  his  absence 
from  Rome  while  superintending  the  organization  of  the  newly- 
founded  colony,  Junonia-Carthago,  was  taken  advantage  of  by 
his  enemies  to  weaken  his  intlucnce.  On  his  return  he  found  his 
poptilarity  diminished.  He  failed  to  secure  the  tribuncship 
for  the  third  time,  and  his  bitter  enemy  L.  Opimius  was  elected 
consuL  The  latter  at  once  decided  to  poopoae  the  abandonment 
of  the  new  colony,  which  was  to  accapy  the  site  cursed  by 

manifestations  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  On  the  day  when  tlie 

matter  was  to  be  put  to  the  vote,  a  lictor  named  AnQrUiua,  who 

had  insulted  the  supporters  of  Gaius,  was  stabbed  to  (leath. 

This  K-tvc  his  opponents  the  desired  opportunity.  Gaius  was 
declared  a  public  enemy,  and  the  consuls  were  invested  with 
dictatorial  powers.  The  Gracchans,  who  had  taken  up  their 
position  in  the  temple  of  Diana  on  the  .\ventinc,  offered  little 
resistance  to  the  attack  ordered  by  Opimius.  G.i.ius  managed 
to  escape  across  the  Tiber,  where  his  dead  body  was  found  on 
the  following  day  in  the  grove  of  Furtina  by  the  side  of  that 
of  a  slave,  who  had  probably  slain  his  master  and  then  himself. 
The  property  of  the  Gracchans  was  confiscated,  and  a  temple 
of  Concord  erected  in  the  Fornm  Iran  the  praoaedi.  Baneatli 
the  inscription  reoording  the  aocufam  m  iridch  the  tanple  lad 
been  built  some  one  during  the  night  wrote  the  mNNla:  "Hie 
wodt  of  Discord  makes  the  temple  of  Concord." 

BiBLiOGaAraT.— See  L4vy,  EpU.  60;  Appian,  BeS.  C».  i.  31 : 
Pluurch,  Goius  Gracchus;  Orostus  v.  13;  Anlus  Gcllius  x.  i, 
xt.  to.  For  an  account  of  the  two  tribunes  ace  Mommaen,  HiH. 
of  Rome  (Eng.  trans.),  bk.  iv.,  chs.  3  and  3;  C.  Neumann,  GtsckicUt 
Roms  xpcthrend  dts  VerfalUs  der  RtfnMik  (iMi) ;  A.  II.  J.  Greenidge. 
JItstory  of  Rome  (190^);  E.  Meyer,  UnUrsiuhunf.i'n  zur  (Jrnhtthle 
der  Graccken  (t8<j4);  O.  E.  Underbill,  Plutarch's  Lives  oj  tht  Gracchi 
(1892):  W.  Warde  Fowler  in  EntUsh  III  storual  Kn'iru'  (190S). 
pp.  209  and  417;  Long,  Decline  of  lite  Konutn  RrpuUic,  chs.  10-13, 
17-19,  containing  a  careful  examination  of  the  ancient  authorities; 
G.  F.  Hcrtzberg  in  Ersch  and  Gruhcr's  AUtemeine  Encyclopodie; 
C .  \V.  Oman,  Srvm  Rnmnn  Statesmen  of  Ihelaier  RepublU  (nyoi); 
T.  Lau,  Pie  Gri,  ■  h<-n  uid  \hre  Zril  (1H54).  The  exhaustive  mono 
graiih  fjy  C.  \V.  .Nitzs^^h,  Dir  Crmihrn  iinii  ihre  muhslrn  I'cffrtnter 
(1847I.  aim  eont.iiris  arr  .r.int  fif  the  other  .ncmfirrs  of  the  family, 
with  full  references  to  ancii^nt  autliunlies  ui  tlic  uote*.     (J.  H.  F.) 

GRACE,  WILLIAM  GILBERT  tS.tS-  ),  English  cricketer, 
was  born  at  Downend,  Gloucestershire,  on  the  i8th  of  July 
1848.  He  found  himself  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  cricket, 
his  father  (Henry  Mills  Grace)  and  Us  uncle  (Alfred  Pooock) 
being  as  enthusiastic  over  the  game  aa  hit  elder  fatathen,  Hcanr, 
Alfred  and  Edward  MiOi;  indeed,  la  E;  M.  Grace  tha  fuai^ 
name  fliit  became  fii  mous.  A  younger  brother,  George  n«dtrick. 
also  added  to  the  cricket  reputation  of  the  family.  "  W.  G." 
witnessed  his  first  great  match  when  he  was  hardly  six  years 
old.  the  occasion  beiitg  a  Rame  between  \V.  Cl.arke's  .\11-England 
Eleven  and  iweuty-lwo  of  West  Glouceslenihirc.  He  was 
endowed  by  nature  with  a  splendid  physique  4»s  well  as  with 
powers  of  self-restraint  and  determination.  .'M  the  acme  of  his 
career  he  stood  full  6  ft.  a  in.,  being  powerfully  proportioned, 
loose  yet  strong  of  limb.   A  noo-aaM)ker,  and  veiy  moderate 

*  It  is  sugCMted  by  W.  Warde  Poafcr  that  Giaoehos  proposed 
to  add  a  eartthi  anmber  of  sgajlst  to  the  aeaata^  tihecaby  iacretiing 
It  ta  900,  bat  the  plu  was  never  canicd  oat. 
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in  all  matters,  he  kept  himself  in  condition  all  the  year  round, 
•booting,  hunting  or  running  with  the  beagles  as  soon  as  the 
cricket  season  was  over.  He  was  also  a  fine  runner,  440  yds. 
over  ao  hnnUea  bcinf  his  beat  dutaoEe;  Mid  it  nay  be  quoted 
u  pnmf  of  fab  itMBiiM  tkrt  on  Ob  jelh  of  Jn^  i8d6  he  Moivd 
sa4  not  out  for  EagtaAd  v.  Surrey,  aad  two  deys  hter  ww  « 
two  la  the  NatJonal  and  Olympian  AaociatioD  meeting  at  tiie 
Crystal  Palace.  TTie  title  of  "  champion  "  was  well  earned  by 
one  who  for  thirly-six.  years  (1865-1900  inclusive)  was  actively 
eng.igcd  in  first-class  cricket.  In  each  of  these  years  he  was 
in\ntcd  to  represent  the  (Jentlcmcn  in  their  matches  against  the 
Players,  and,  when  an  Australian  eleven  visited  EnRl.inii,  to 
play  for  the  mother  country.  As  late  as  1899  be  played  in  the 
first  of  the  five  intcrnatiooal  contests;  in  1900  be  played  against 
the  playets  »t  the  Oval,  scoring  58  and  3.  At  fifty-three  be 
•cored  aeailjr  1300  nnt  in  firsi-dass  cricket,  made  lOOiUMUd 
vnt  00  thno  dUbratt  ffmeiftm  tvf  twM  'ob  wenfe 
of  4'  nnHk  MonoWf  hie  pwtest  tihunpfai  vera  Achieved 
when  only  the  voy  l>eet  cridcet  growds  received  serious  atten- 
tion; when,  as  some  consider,  bowling  was  maintained  at  a  higher 
•taadard  and  when  all  hits  had  to  be  run  out.  He,  with  his  two 
brothers,  E.  M.  and  ti.  t'.,  assisted  by  botnc  fine  amateurs,  made 
Gloucestershire  in  one  season  a  lirsi  class  county;  and  it  was 
be  who  first  enabled  the  amateurs  of  England  to  meet  the  paid 
players  on  equal  terms  and  to  beat  them.  There  was  hardly  a 
"  record  "  connected  with  the  game  which  did  not  staitd  to  his 
credit.  Grace  was  one  of  the  fineit  fieldamen  in  '^"g'*'^.  in  his 
teriier  days  ycially  talcing  long-leg  and  cover-poiat,  in  later 
geMnilf  ttaading  point.   He  was,  at  his  best,  a  fine 


tinmtt,  hit,  nuuer  and  safe  "  catch."  As  a  bowler  he 
kag  ia  thefint  ffi^t,  originally  bowling  fast,  bat  fa  kter  tfanca 
adopting  a  slower  ud  more  tricky  style,  frequently  very  effective. 
By  profession  be  was  a  medical  man.   In  later  yeans  he  became 

secretary  and  manager  of  the  London  Counly  rrirkrt  Club. 
He  was  married  iji  1873  to  Miss  Agnes  Day,  and  oue  of  his  sons 
played  for  two  years  in  the  Cambridge  eleven.  He  was  the 
recipient  of  two  national  testimouial-s:  the  lirst,  amounting  to 
£1500,  being  presented  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  clock  and  a 
cheque  at  Liord's  ground  by  Lord  Charles  KusscU  on  the  amd 
td  Joiy  1S79;  the  second,  collected  by  the  M.C.C.,  the  county 
of  Gloiioeatenhire,  the  Daily  Tekpapk  and  the  SporUmam, 
■mounted  to  about  £10,000^  and  was  preieiited  to  him  in  18^ 
He  vnitcd  Amtralia  in  1871-1S74  (cqitain),  aad  ia  dtgn-iB^ 
with  Lord  SheSddli  Elevca  (captain);  the  United  States  aad 
Canada  in  1873,  with  R.  A.  Fitxgerald's  team. 

Dr  Grace  p!a>'cd  his  first  greiit  match  in  1863,  when,  being  only 
fifteen  years  of  age,  Ive  scored  iiy.iinst  the  All-England  Eleven 
arkd  the  bowline  of  Jockioa,  Tarrant  and  Tinkey:  but  the  scores 
wfakh  first  ■aie  hit  aaaa  pOTiiwt  weee  aMo  ia  iMa,  via. 
I70  and  s6  not  out  for  the  South  Waka  Club  againat  the  Geddemen 
01  Sussex.  It  was  in  1865  that  be  first  took  an  active  part  in  first- 
dan  cricket,  being  then  6  ft.  in  height,  and  1 1  stone  in  weight, 
and  playing  twice  for  the  Gentlemen  t'.  the  Players,  but  his  selection 
was  mainly  due  to  hU  bowling  powers,  tite  best  exposition  <^  which 
was  his  aggregate  of  13  wickets  for  84  runs  for  the  Gcattcmcn  of 
the  South  V.  the  Players  of  the  South.  His  highest  Koce  was  400 
not  oat,  made  in  July  1876  against  twenty-two  of  Grimsby;  but 
on  three  oocasioos  ne  was  twice  dimliied  without  scoring  in  matches 
against  odds,  a  fate  that  never  befell  bin  in  important  cricket. 
In  first-class  matche-*  his  highe-st  score  was  344,  made  for  the  M.C.C. 
».  Kent  at  C'.interbury,  in  AuRU-it  l'<76;  two  il.i>  Lnt  r  he  in.i<le 
177  for  GloucoterNhire  r.  Notts,  and  two  days  after  this  318  not 
out  for  Gloucestershire  v.  Yorkshire,  the  two  last-named  opposing 
counties  being  possessed  of  exceptionally  strong  bowling;  tfiu*  in 
three  consecutive  innings  Grace  scored  83^  runs,  and  was  only  got 
out  twice.  .His  344  was  the  third  highest  individual  score  made  in 
a  big  match  in  RnRland  up  to  the  end  of  1901.  He  als»j  scorvd  301 
for  Gloucestershire  v.  Sussex  at  Bristol,  in  August  l6*)6.  lie  made 
over  200  run.s  on  ten  occasions,  the  m&nt  notable  (xrhaps  txMne  in 
1871,  when  he  ijorformed  ihc  feat  twice,  each  time  in  licncht  matches, 
and  each  time  in  the  second  innings,  having  bc«n  each  time  got  out 
ia  the  fint  over  of  the  fint  innings.  He  scored  over  100  runs  oa 
191  oocasioos,  the  humbedth  score  being  aSS,  made  at  Bristol  for 
Gloucestershire  v.  Somersetshire  ia  l89S,>  He  made  every  figuie 
from  o  to  100,  on  one  occasion  "  cloaing  the  innings  when  heliad 
made  i)^.  the  only  total  he  had  never  made  between  these  limits. 
In  1H71  hr  niiiili'  ten  "  (  entiirie'.,"  ran,{in(!  from  3fiH  to  1 16.  In  the 
matches  t>etween  the  Gentlemen  and  Players  he  scored  "  three 


figures  "  fifteen  times,  and  at  every  place  where  these  matches  have 
been  played.  He  made  over  100  in  each  of  his  "  first  appearances  " 
at  Oxlam  aad  Caabiidge.  Three  times  he  made  over  too  ia  Mch 
innitup  of  tlie  same  match,  yix.  at  Canterbury,  in  1868,  for  South  9. 
North  of  the  Thames.  130  and  102  not  out;  at  Clifton,  in  1887, 
for  Glouceatcr»hire  r.  Kent,  loi  and  103  not  out:  and  at  Clifton, 
in  1888,  for  Ciloutestcrshirc  v.  Yorkshire,  148  and  153.  In  1869, 
playing  at  the  (")val  for  the  Gentlemen  of  the  South  r.  the  Pl.iyers 
of  the  South,  Grace  and  B.  B.  Coojjcr  put  on  283  runs  for  the  first 
wicket,  Grace  scoring  180  and  Cooper  101.  In  1886  Grace  and 
Scotton  put  on  170  runs  for  the  first  wicket  of  England  ».  Australia; 
this  occurred  at  the  Oval  in  August,  and  Grace  »  total  store  was 
170.  In  consecutive  innings  agatnst  the  Flayers  from  1871  to  1873 
he  scored  217,  77  and  If  J,  II 7,  163,  158  and  70.  He  only  twice  scored 
over  100  in  a  1)1^  match  in  Australuj,  nor  did  he  evrr  make  200  at 
Lord's,  his  highest  being  196  for  the  M.C.C.  t.  Cambridge  Universiity 
in  1894.  H»  highest  aggregates  were  2739  (1871).  2622  (1876). 
2346  (1895).  2139  (1873),  2135  (1896)  and  2062  (1887).  He  scored 
three  successive  centuries  in  first <laBa  cricket  in  1871,  1872,  1S73, 
1874  and  1876.  Playing  against  Kent  at  Gravesend  in  1895.  be 
was  Ivittinx,  l>owling  or  fielding  during  the  whole  time  the  game 
was  in  (irogrcss.  his  scores  being  257  and  73  not  out.  He  scored 
over  1000  run.'-  and  took  over  100  wickets  in  seven  different  seasons, 
viz.  in  1H74,  if>65  runs  and  129  wickets;  in  1875,  i4i>8  runs.  192 
wickets;  in  1876,  2622  runs,  124  wickets;  in  1877,  1474  runs,  179 
wickets;  in  187S,  1151  runs,  153  wickeU;  in  1885,  IMS  num. 
1 18  wickeu^  in  tM6,  18146  runs,  laa  wickets.  He  never  captund 
200  wickets  in  a  season,  his  highest  record  being  193  in  1875.  Play- 
ing against  Oxford  University  in  1886,  he  took  all  the  wickets  III 
the  first  innings,  at  a  cost  of  49  runs.  In  i8<j5  he  not  only  made 
his  hundredth  century,  but  actiuiUy  scoreiJ  i<<>o  runs  in  the  month 
of  May  alone,  his  chief  scores  in  that  month  being  103,  288,  256,  73 
and  169,  he  helag  then  forty-seven  years  old.  He  also  nude  during 
that  year  wores  of  135,  119, 118,  104  and  103  not  out,  his  aRgregate 
for  the  vear  being  2316  and  his  average  51;  his  innings  of  itS 
was  made  against  the  Players  (at  Lord's),  the  chief  bowlers  being 
Richardson,  Mold.  Peel  and  Attewell;  he  scored  level  with  his 
partner,  .\.  K.  Siodilirt  (hi.s  junior  by  fifteen  years),  the  iwir  making 
151  before  a  wicket  fell,  Grace  making  in  all  118  out  ot  341.  This  ' 
may  fairly  be  considered  one  of  Us  moat  woadetfui  years,  in  iSoS 
the  match  between  Gentlemen  v.  Playfers  was,  as  a  special  oompu* 
ment,  arranged  by  the  M.C.C.  committee  to  take  place  on  his  birth- 
day, and  he  celebrated  the  event  by  scoring  43  and  31  not  out< 
thouRh  handicapped  liy  lameness  and  an  injiirft]  hand.  In  twenty- 
six  riifTtTent  se.isons  he  scored  over  hmki  run.f,  in  three  of  these 
years  being  the  only  man  to  do  so  and  five  times  being  one  out  of 
two. 

During  the  thirty-six  years  up  to  and  including  1900  he  scored 
nearly  51,000  runs,  with  an  avengaof  44:  and  in  bowling  he  took 
more  than  2800  wickets,  at  aa  average  ooat  of  about  20  runs  per 
wicket.  He  made  his  highe.^t  aggreitate  (2739  runs)  and  had  Itis 
highest  average  (78)  in  1871 ;  his  avcr  i^r  for  tnc  decade  1868-1877 
was  57  runs.  His  style  as  a  tiatsm.in  w.is  more  comnvanding  than 
graceful,  but  as  to  its  soundru  -  .  iiml  1  tlicacy  there  were  never 
two  opinions;  the  severest  criticism  ever  passed  upon  his  powers 
was  to  the  affect  tlmt  he  dM  aot  play  alow  bowlug  quite  as  well 
as  fast.  (W.  J.  F.) 

GRACE  (Fr.  grdce,  Lat.  patia,  Irom  grains,  beloved,  pleasing; 
formed  from  the  root  era-,  Gr.  x<"'-,  cf-  X*^pw.  X^PM*.  xAp«0. 
a  word  of  many  shades  of  meaning,  but  always  connoting  the 
idea  of  favour,  whether  that  in  which  one  stands  to  others 
or  that  which  one  shows  to  others.  The  Xne  English  Diclwiutry 
groups  the  meaniagi  of  the  word  under  tiiree  main  heads: 
(i)  Pleasing  qualify  pacefnldeH,  (a)  favoor,  foodwOI,  (s) 
gratitude,  thanks. 

It  is  In  the  seeoBd  general  aease  of ''finmrlMiiioind'*  that 
the  word  has  its  most  important  coiwintathwML  Ih  tfais  sense 
it  means  something  given  by  superior  authority  OS  t  Concession 
made  of  favour  and  goodwill,  not  as  an  obligation  or  of  right. 
Thus,  a  concession  may  be  made  by  a  sovereign  or  other  public 
authority  "  by  way  of  rtlh  e."  Previous  to  the  Revolution  of 
1688  such  concej-siuns  on  the  part  of  the  crown  were  known  in 
constitutional  law  as  "  Graces,"  "  Letters  of  Grace  "  {xruline, 
gratiosa  rescripia)  is  the  name  given  to  papal  rescripts  granting 
special  privileges,  indtilgcnces,  exemptions  and  the  like.  Ia 
the  language  of  the  tmiversities  the  word  still  survives  in  a 
shadow  of  tbb  sense.  Tbe  word  "  grace  "  was  originally  a 
dispensatfas  gnntcd  by  the  oaagicigatioB  of  tha  univeni^, 
or  by  one  e(  the  ftenhfes,  frrai  soiBe  statutable  coadlriaas  re- 
quired for  a  degree.  In  the  English  universities  these  ooaditiiins 
ceased  to  be  enforced,  and  the  "  grace  "  thus  became  an  essential 
preliminary  to  any  degree;  so  that  the  word  has  acquirc<l  the 
meaning  of  (a)  the  licence  granted  by  congregation  to  take  a 
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c1l-«tcc,  (b)  other  decrees  of  the  governing  body  (originally  dis- 
pensations from  statutes),  all  such  degrees  being  called  "  gnocs  " 
at  Cambridge,  {c)  the  pcrmissioD  which  «  candidate  §ot  a  degree 
must  obtain  from  his  college  or  hall. 

To  this  general  sense  of  exceptional  favour  belong  the  uses 
of  Uw  word  in  such  phniea  u  "  do  me  Um  gnoe,"  "  to  be  in 
lome  one's  good  graces and  oertaxn  meaiuDgi  of  "  the  grace  of 
God."  The  style  "  by  the  grace  of  God,"  borne  by  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  among  other  sovereigns,  though, 
as  implying  the  principle  of  "  leptim.^ry."  it  h:.*;  been  since  the 
Revolution  sometime*  qualified  uii  the  continent  by  the  addition 
of  "  and  the  will  of  the  peoj/le."  mean?  in  etleit,  no  more  llian  the 
"  by  Divine  Providence,"  which  is  the  style  bornebyarehtji.shojjs. 
To  the  same  general  sense  of  exceptional  favour  buluns  the 
pfanuca  implying  the  concession  of  a  right  to  delay  in  fultiliing 
certain  obligations,  e.g. "  a  fortnight's  grace."  In  law  the  "  days 
at  pace  "  axe  the  poiod  aUoved  for  the  payment  of  a  bill  of 
eicbaiife,  after  the  term  for  which  it  has  beat  drawn  (in  England 
three  daya),  or  for  the  payment  of  an  innmnce  premium,  &c. 
In  rdigiout  language  the  "  Day  of  Grace  "  ii  the  period  itill 
open  to  the  sinner  in  which  to  repent.  In  the  aenae  of  demency 
or  mercy,  too,  "  grace  "  is  still,  though  rarely  used:  "  an  Act 
of  (.ir.icc  "  is  :i  formal  (tardonora  free  and  general  pardongranted 
by  act  oi  parlianient.  Since  togrant  favours  isthe  prerogative 
of  the  great,  "  Vour  t;race,"  "  His  Grace,"  &c.,  became  dutiful 
paraphrases  for  the  simple  "  you  "  and  "  be.  "  Formerly  used 
in  the  royal  address  ("  the  King's  Grace,"  &c,),  the  style  is  in 
Eiigland  now  confined  to  dukes  and  archbishops,  though  the 
style  of  "  his  most  gracious  majesty  "  is  still  used.  In  Germany 
the  equivalent,  £iKr  Gtudem,  is  the  atyle  of  princes  who  are  not 
DtmUandtt  (U.  Serofe  H{gliae«),  and  is  oftco  uwd  as  a  polite 
addreaa  to  any  superior. 

In  the  language  of  theology,  though  in  the  EngUsh  Bible  the 
word  is  used  in  Neveral  of  the  above  senses,  "  grace  "  (Or.  x^Pt*) 
hai  special  meanings.  Above  all,  it  signifies  the  spontaneous, 
unmerilcd  activity  of  the  Divine  Love  in  theialvaliuii  uf  sinners, 
and  the  Divine  influence  operating  iu  auuj  ior  his  reger.cration 
and  sanctification.  Those  thus  ref^enerated  and  sanctified  are 
said  to  be  in  a  "  state  of  grace.  '  In  the  New  Tcatameni  grace 
is  tlie  focgiving  mercy  of  God,  as  opposed  to  any  human  merit 
(iUnk  ai.  6}  £ph.  ii.  $;  Col.  i.  6,  &c.);  it  is  applied  also  to 
certain  gifts  of  God  freely  bestowed  ,  e.g.  miracles,  tongues,  &c. 
(Rom.  tv.  XSi  I  Cm.  zv.  lo;  £ph.  iii.  8,  to  the  Christian 
virtues,  ^fts  of  God  also,  c^.  charity,  holiness,  fee  (a  Cor. 
YiU.  7;  «  Pet,  ifl,  It  it  aho  need  of  the  Gospel  generally, 
as  opposed  to  the  l*w  (John  i.  i};  Kom.  vi.  14;  i  Fct.  ▼»  is, 
&c  ) :  connected  with  this  is  the  utt  «t  the  term " year  ol giloe  " 

lor  ii  year  of  the  (  hn-^tian  era. 

The  Wciid  "  grace  '  is  the  t  enlr.il  sutjjei  t  of  three  Rri  al 
theolopical  controversies:  ti)  that  of  the  nature  ul  human 
depravity  and  rcKeneralioii  (see  PtLAGU'S/.  (2)  that  of  the 
relation  between  grace  aiid  inec-wili  (ace  Cmvis,  John,  and 
AaiaMtJS,  Jacobus),  (3)  that  of  the  "  means  of  grace  "  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  i.e.  whether  the  e£kacy  of  the 
HCfanwats  as  clunnels  of  the  Divine  grace  is  ex  tpen  gferato 
or  dependent  on  the  faith  of  tlie  zedpicat. 

In  the  third  gmerai  wnae,  of  tiasihs  for  IkVoun  hestowed, 
"  grace  "  survives  SO  tlie  sane  for  the  thankagiving  before  or 
after  meals.  The  word  was  ori^nally  used  in  tlie  plural,  and 
"  to  do,  give,  tender,  >  ietd  fraccs  "  was  said,  in  the  general 
sense  of  the  French  rti-drc  icr,i<c.t  or  Latin  ttatias  agere.  of  any 
giving  thanks.  Tlie  clu.-.e.  at-.  l  mi.iiK  cMiu.sive.  asMKiaiion 
of  the  phrase  "  to  say  ^race  '  with  liiotsksgivuig  ,it  ir.c.il>  was 
possibly  due  to  the  lonnula  '  t.raiias  Deo  agamus  '  i"  let  us 
give  thanks  to  God  ')  with  which  the  ceremony  l)og.in  in  monastic 
refectories.  The  custom  of  saying  grace,  whirh  obtained  in 
pre-Christian  times  atW^MIg  the  Jews.  Grcek.s  and  Romans,  and 
was  adopted  Univenally  by  Christian  (icoplcs,  is  probably  less 

widespread  in  private  houses  than  it  used  to  be.  Xtis.iw«ever. 
stiU  maintained  at  public  dinners  and  also  in  sdMols,  coUetcs 

and  institutions  generally.  Such  gmon  aie  generally  in  Latin 
and  id  great  antiquity:  ihcy  are  aoBWtimes  short,  "(aus 


T)eo.  '  "  Benedictus  benedi<,xt,"  and  sometimes,  as  at  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  colleges,  of  considerable  length.  In 
aone  countries  grace  has  sunk  to  a  polite  formula;  in  Germany, 
e.g.  it  is  usual  before  and  after  meals  to  bow  lo  one's  neighboura 
and  say  "  Gesegnctc  Makeit  I "  (May  your  meal  be  blessed)* 
a  phrase  often  reduced  is  piactioe  to  "  Uabeit  "timfiy, 

aXACn,  fBB,  (f2r.  ZApni»»Lat.  <Mlbis),  fat  Greek  mythology, 
the  personification  of  grace  and  charm,  both  in  nature  and  in 
moral  action.   The  transition  from  a  single  goddess,  Chads,  to 

a  ni;nd}er  or  grou])  of  t'harites,  is  marked  in  Homer.  In  the 
I!!-:d  one  C'haris  is  the  wife  of  Hephaestus,  another  the  promised 
w  ife  of  Sleep,  while  the  plural  Chariles  often  occurs.  The  Charit<4 
are  u.sually  described  as  three  in  number — Aglaia  (briphtnes.*), 
Kuplirosyne  (joyfulness),  Thalia  (biooni) — liaughters  of  Zeus 
and  Hera  (or  Eurynome,  daughter  of  Oceanus),  or  of  Helios 
and  Aegle;  in  Sparta,  however,  only  two  were  known,  Cleta 
(noise)  and  Pha&UM  (light),  as  at  Athens  Auao  (increase)  and 
Hegcmone  (queen).  They  are  the  friends  of  the  Uiiscs,  ^th 
whom  they  live  on  Motmt  Olympus,  and  the  cwnpantons  of 
Aphrodite,  of  Peitho,  the  goddess  of  penuaribn,  aiad  «  Hetmea, 
the  god  of  eloquence,  to  each  of  whom  charm  is  an  indispensable 
adjunct.  The  need  of  their  assistance  to  the  artist  is  indicated 
by  the  union  of  Hephaestus  and  Charis.  The  most  ancient 
seat  oi  their  cult  was  Orchomcnus  in  Boeotia.  where  their  oldest 
images,  in  the  form  of  stones  faUeii  from  heaven,  were  set  up 
in  their  temple.  Their  worship  was  said  to  have  i>eeu  iusLituted 
by  Eteodes,  whose  three  daughters  fell  into  a  well  while  dancing 
in  their  honour.  At  Orchomenus  nightly  dances  took  place, 
and  the  festival  Charitesia,  accompanied  by  musical  contests, 
was  celebrated;  in  Paras  their  wtxahip  wna  cdebcated  without 
music  or  garlands,  siMie  ft  was  theae  that  Minos,  whBe  w  niflrii^ 
to  the  Charitca,  noeived  the  newa  of  the  death  of  his  son 
Androgeus;  at  Messene  they  were  revoed  together  with  the 
Eumenides;  at  Athens,  their  rites,  kept  secret  from  the  profane, 
were  held  at  the  entrance  to  the  Acropolis.  It  was  by  .Auxo, 
Hegeinone  and  Agraulos,  the  daughter  of  Cecrops,  that  young 
Athenian.s,  on  first  receiving  their  s[)e.\r  ,xnd  shield,  took  the 
oath  to  defend  their  country.  In  works  of  art  theCharitcs  were 
represented  iu  early  times  as  beaut  iiul  maitiens  of  slender  form, 
hand  in  hand  or  embracing  one  anolher  and  wearing  drapery; 
later,  the  conception  predominated  of  three  naked  figuns 
graceftdly  btertwined.  Their  attributes  were  the  myttte,  the 
rose  and  musical  inatiuments.  In  Rome  the  Graces  were 
never  the  oibjects  of  special  leUgiousiciwennce,  hot  weredescifbed 
and  npnaented  by  poeta  and  artbtainaoooKhmoewithGfcelc 
models. 

See  F.  H.  Kraii.s<\  Xfusen.  Ctati>n,  Huren,  und  Nymphen  iiS^i'i, 
and  iliu  articles  by  Stoli  aad  i'urtt^iii^ler  in  RoKber's  Lexikon  dtr 
ItyiktAogit,  and  «r  S.  GieU  in  DaremMrgand  Saglia'«DNMMi«n>a 
itt  antiquilit,  with  the  bibliography. 

GRACIAn  Y  morales,  BALTASAR  fi6oi-i65S;,  Sjianish 
prose  writer,  was  born  at  Caiatayud  t^Kon)  on  the  8th  of 
January  i6ot.  Little  is  known  of  his  personal  history  except 
that  on  May  14,  r6io,  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  that 
ultimately  he  became  rector  01  the  Jesuit  college  at  Tarazona, 
where  he  died  on  the  6th  of  December,  i6sS.  His  prindpat 
works  are  Et  Hine  <i6jo),  witidi  describes  in  apophthegnrntic 
phnaes  the  qualities  of  the  ideal  man;  the  Arte  de  ingeHio, 
Iratadc  de  la  Agudcsa  (1642),  republished  six  years  afterwards 
under  the  title  of  .igiideta,  y  arte  de  ingenio  (i6  i.s).  a  system 
of  rhetoric  in  which  the  principles  of  conceptismo  as  o]>posed 
to  culUranismo  are  inculcated;  Ei  Di-:cre1o  (1645),  a  (!el:ne,it;nn 
of  the  typical  courtier.  El  OranUi'  manua!  y  tirti-  d<  f>r:i:i,r..-:,} 
(164;  ,  .1  -v>tem  ut  rules  ;or  the  conduct  of  life;  and  I\J  (>.'fj,  ,>« 
(1651-1053-1057),  an  ingenious  philosophical  allegory  of  human 
existence.  The  only  publication  which  bears  (>raciin's  name  is 
FJ  Comulgatorw  (1655) ;  his  nuKC  important  books  were  issued 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Liorenao  Grad&n  (peesibly  a  brother 
of  the  writer)  or  under  the  anagram  of  Gractaa  de  hfaitonea. 
Gradto  was  pnaiahed  for  publishing  without  his  supeiior^s 
|>crtmssion  El  Criliedn  (In  which  Defoe  is  alleged  to  have  found 
the  germ  of  RMntem  Crusoe) ;  but  no  objectioa  was  taken  to 
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tssulMUiiee.  BttmbeeBCiocsdvebrpnted  by  Sdupenfaatier, 
whose  appredstloB  of  the  •vthor  induced  him  to  tnuhte  the 

Ordculc  manual,  and  be  has  been  undidy  depncuted  by  Ticknor 
and  others.  He  is  an  acute  thinker  and  observer,  misled  by  his 
5>-stcmatic  misanthropy  and  by  his  fantastic  literary  theories, 

See  Karl  Bofinski,  BalUuar  Gracidn  und  die  UofiiUeratur  in 
DttitstUtHid  (HaUc.  1894):  Benedetto  Croce.  /  TraaatisH  UaUoMi  del 
"eonceUismo  «  BaUasar  GneUn  (Napoli,  1899):  Nafdw  Joiat 
Libia  y  Hcnedia,  BaUasar  Graeitm  (jMadrid.  igoo).  Schopewhsuer 
and  Jcucph  Jacobs  have  respcctiwtljr  tcattdatco  tha  (Mow  mauMi 
into  German  and  Engliah. 

CRACKLE  (Lat.  Cracculus  or  Gracvltts),  a  word  much  used  in 
ornithology,  generally  in  a  vague  scn.s<',  though  restricted  to 
members  ot  the  families  Slwnuiae  l)elonging  to  the  Old  World 
and  Ictfridae  belonging  to  the  New.  Of  the  former  those  to  which 
it  has  been  most  commonly  applied  arc  the  species  known  as 
ir.ynas,  rr.ainas,  and  minors  of  India  and  the  adjacent  countries, 
aoid  especially  the  Gracula  rdiposa  of  Liniuens,  who,  according 
to  Jcrdon  and  others,  was  probably  led  to  eanfer  this  epithet 
«poa  it  by  confounding  it  with  the  Stunuu  w  AeridotiKffs 
tiMt}  wUdi  b  Tcgardcd  by  the  Hindni «  sacnd  to  Sam  Deo, 
one  of  their  deities,  while  the  tiue  Gna^  nM^n^  dom  not 
taem  to  be  anywhere  held  in  veneration.  TUslukmdMitxoin. 


in  length,  clothed  in  a  plunuige  of  glossy  black,  with  parpk 

and  green  rcflcctiotis.  and  a  conspicuous  patch  of  white  on  the 
qaill  feat  hi  r^  nf  ihr  wiiiKS.  Thi  lil  i-,  <ir.uipi:  .imi  the  legs 
yellow,  bill  the  tiirtl'h.  most  charaL'.tri^Lic  feature  is  afforded 
by  the  curious  wattles  of  bright  yellow,  which,  beginning  behind 
the  eyes,  run  backwanis  in  form  of  a  lapi>el  on  each  side,  and  then 
return  in  a  narrow  striix;  to  the  top  of  the  head.  Beneath  each 
eye  also  is  a  bore  paich  of  the  same  colour.  This  sfH-cics  is 
eommon  in  southern  India,  and  is  represented  farther  to  the 
north,  in  Ceylon,  Bunna,  and  some  of  the  Malay  Islands  by 
oogoate  fonns.  Th^  «e  all  frngivonnis,  ud,  being  easily 
taaed  and  learninig  to  pranoiinoe  ««nli  vny  iBBtinetly»  arc 
iavoarite  cage-bads.* 

In  .\merica  the  name  Crackle  has  been  applied  to  several 
species  of  the  genera  Scolecophagus  and  Qidseeius,  though  these 
itc  more  commonly  called  in  the  United  Slates  and  Canada 
■  blackbirds,"  and  some  of  them  boat-tails."  They  all  belong 
to  the  family  Ini-riiir.e.  The  best  known  of  thest-  are  the  rusty 
grackle,  ,S.  Jerrugituus,  which  is  found  in  almost  the  whole  of 
North  America,  and  Q.  parpurmu,  the  puiple  vadcle  or  cniv- 

*  By  •bow  wfiters  the  birds  of  the  genem  AtHiottitm  aad  Tmenu- 
daa  are  considered  to  be  the  true  mynsa.  and  the  sficcies  of  Chmcula 
are  called  "  hill  mynas  "  by  way  of  distinction. 

*  For  a  valuable  monograph  on  the  variou!^  six-cics  of  Gracula  and 
its  allies  see  Professor  Schlcgel's  "  Biidrase  tot  de  Keiuiis  von  hct 
Gtsdilacht  Beo' "  (WtierimtitkTfJisS^  i.  It9). 


blackhiid, «( moR  Saritod  uage,  lor  tboii|^  abundant  in  most 
parts  to  tbe  east  of  the  Rody  Mowrtaina,  ft  wens  not  to  appear 
on  the  Pacific  side.  There  is  also  Brewo's  or  the  blue-headed 
grackle,  5.  cyanocepkalus,  which  has  a  more  western  range,  not 

orcurring  to  the  r.astward  of  Kan^,•i^  and  Minnesota.  A  fourth 
.sijccics,  Q.  major,  inhabits  the  .Ailantii  States  as  far  north  as 
North  Carolina.  AU  these  birds  are  of  exceedingly  omnivorous 
habit,  and  though  destroying  large  numbers  of  pernicious 
insects  arc  in  many  places  held  In  bad  NpUte  ftOUL  the  mischief 
they  do  to  the  com-crojjs.  (A.  N.) 

ORADUCA,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  the  province  of  G&rz  and 
Gradisca,  10  m.  S.W.  of  G<iix  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  3843,  mostly 
Italians.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  boaao  and  wia 
fonnerlyastsoogly  fortified  place.  Its  principal  foduatty  Is  sOlt 
spinning.  Gtaid&ca  otiginaUy  formed  part  <rf  the  margnrriate 
of  FrfuH,  came  under  the  patriarchate  of  Aquilcia  in  1028, 
and  in  1490  to  Venice.  Between  1471  and  1481  Gradisca  was 
fortified  Iqr  the  Venetians,  but  in  151 1  they  surrendered  it  to 
the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  In  1647  Gradisca  and  its  territory, 
including  .Aquilcia  and  forty-three  smaller  plac  ^.  VLtL  erected 
into  a  separate  countship  in  favour  of  Johann  Anton  von 
Eggcnberg,  duke  of  Krumau.  On  the  extinction  of  his  line 
in  171 7,  it  reverted  to  A'lstria,  artd  was  completely  incor- 
porated  with  G6rz  n  i:  ;.  The  name  was  revived  by  the 
constitution  of  1861,  which  established  the  crownland  of  Gfln 
and  Giadiica. 

0BAINk  a  toani  of  notthcn  Spaht,  la  tho  pnndDoa  Of  (Medo; 
II  DB.  W.  by  N.  of  the  dty  of  Ovte^,  on  the  river  Cnbia,  a 
left-hand  tributary  of  the  Nalon.  Pop.  (igoo)  17,125.  Grado 
b  built  in  the  midst  of  a  mountainous,  well-wooded  and  fertile 
region.  It  has  some  trade  in  timber,  live  stock,  cider  and 
agricultural  produce.  The  nearest  railway  station  is  that  of  the 
Fabrica  de  Trubia,  a  loyal  caimaB4owMliy  aad  imail-amB 

factory,  5  m.  S.E. 

GRADUAL  (Med.  Lat.  graduaJis,  of  or  belonging  to  steps  or 
degrees;  gradus,  step),  advancing  or  taking  pitoe  by  degrees 
or  step  by  step;  heDoe  used  of  a  do«r  prapcss  or  a  gentle  de- 
clivity or  slope,  opposed  to  ateqi  or  pne^ftom.  As  a  sub- 
suntive,  "  gradual "  (Med.  laL  fpaAuIr  or  gnitie)  b  used  of 
a  sendee  book  or  antiphonal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chudlt 
containing  certain  antiphons,  called  "  graduah,"  sung  at  the 
service  of  the  Mass  after  the  reading  or  singing  of  the  Epistle. 
This  antiphon  received  the  name  cither  because  it  was  sung 
on  the  steps  of  the  altar  <)r  while  the  deacon  was  mounting  the 
steps  of  the  ambo  for  the  reading  or  singing  of  the  Gospel.  For 
t!)'-  si;  LU.leii  (.Iraiiual  I'MLlms,  cxx.-cxxxiv.,  the  '' songS  Of 
degrees,"  LXX.  <^i)  dcd  /iaS/ii*,  see  Psalms.  Hcm-jk  of. 

ORADUATE  (Med.  Lat.  gruduare,  to  admit  to  an  academical 
degree,  gradus),  in  Great  Britain  a  verb  now  only  used  in  the 
academical  sense  intransitively,  ue.  "  to  take  or  proceed  to  a 
university  degree,"  and  fignmSivdy  of  acquiring  knowledge  of« 
or  proBideacy  to,  aaytlb^  Tlw  orfgfaiu  tranritlve  sense  of 
"  to  confer  oradadt  to  a  iMtne"  b,  however,  stin  preserved  in 
America,  where  the  word  b,  moreover,  not  strictly  confined  to 
university  degrees,  but  i.s  used  also  of  tboee  successfully  com- 
pleting a  Course  of  study  at  any  educational  establishment. 
.\s  a  substantive,  a  "  gr.aduatc  "  (Med.  I.at.  grailu'.itus'i  is  one 
who  has  taken  a  degree  in  a  university.  Tho^c  who  have 
matriculated  at  a  university,  but  not  ye!  taken  ;i  degree,  are 
kiujwn  as  "  unticrgraduates."  The  word  "  student,"  used  of 
undergraduates  c.j?.  in  Scottish  universities,  is  never  applied 
generally  to  those  of  the  English  and  Irish  universities.  At 
Oxford  the  only  "  students  "  are  the  "  senior  students  "  (w. 
feUows)  and  "Juniot  students"  uadcignduates  cn  the 
foaadatiaa,«r  *mMms'0  «f  Chfht  ChoRib.  TIfe«erb'*to 
graduate  "  b  also  vaed  of  dl«Ulq(iaQrthiag  into  degrees  or  parts 
in  accordance  with  a  ^ven  scale.  Tw  the  scientific  application 
si  r  C.RADtrATios  bclow.  It  mav  also  mean  "  to  arrange  in 
grailatioiii  "  or  "to  adjust  or  apfiortion  according  to  a  given 
scale."  Thus  by  "  a  graduated  inioiiR  tax  "  is  meant  the 
system  by  which  the  percentage  paid  diilers  according  to  the 
■amount  of  income  oa  a  paeawaagwlacale. 
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QBAmUTHMI  (aw  alM  Gbaduats).  the  art  of  dividing  straight 
■cakiy  dfcabtf  am  or  whole  cifcumfenaoet  into  uy  required 
jMtmber  of  equal  parta.  It  it  tbomostiBipattaat  and  difficult 
part  of  the  work  of  the  mathenuitical  InatniaMBt  maker,  and  ia 

required  in  the  construction  of  moit  pbjnlcalt  aatvonanicBl, 

nauLica!  and  surveying  instruments. 

The  art  was  first  practiscfl  by  rlockmakers  for  cutting  the 
teeth  of  their  wheels  at  regular  inlrrvals;  but  so  lonj;  as  it  was 
confined  to  them  no  particular  delicacy  or  accurate  nicety  in 
its  performance  was  required.  This  only  arose  when  astronomy 
Im^b  to  be  seriously  studied,  and  the  exact  position  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  to  be  determined,  which  created  the  necessity 
for  strictly  accurate  means  of  nteasuring  linear  and  angular 
■ugnitudet.  Then  it  waaaeen  tint  gradttatioowM  an  ait  which 
required  spedal  taicnta  and  tnining,  and  the  best  artists  gave 
great  attention  to  the  perfecting  of  astronomical  instruments. 
Of  these  may  be  named  Abraham  Sharp  (i  651- 174  2),  John 
Bird  (1700-1776).  John  Smeaton  (1734  i-qj),  Jesse  Ramsdcn 
(•735-iSoo),  John  Troughton,  Ivdward  TrouRhton  ('753-1835), 
William  Simms  (1793-1860)  and  Andrew  Ross. 

The  first  graduated  instrument  must  have  been  done  hy  the 
hand  and  eye  alone,  whether  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  straight- 
edge with  equal  divisions,  or  a  screw  or  a  divided  plate;  but, 
oooe  in  the  poescaaioa  of  one  auch  divided  instrument,  it  was  a 
oouqMoatively  eaqr  natter  to  employ  it  as  a  standard.  Hence 
paditttioB  dividea  itself  into  two  distinct  brancbM,  oriiimol 
ffaA$ation  and  «a^iyl«|^  wUch  lattar  siay  be  done  eitbar  hy  the 
haad  or  by  a  nuoiiDe  called  a  dh^ng  engine.  Ofadoatioii 
may  therefore  be  treated  under  the  three  lieada  of  arfgfwrf 
graduation,  copying  and  machine  graduation. 

Orif^irud  OradiMlion. — In  regar<l  to  the  graduation  of  straight 
scales  elementary  geometry  provides  the  means  of  dividing 
a  straight  line  into  any  number  of  equal  parts  by  the  method 
of  continual  bisection;  but  the  practical  realization  of  the 
geometrical  construction  is  so  diiBcuU  as  to  render  the  method 
untrustworthy.  This  method,  which  emplo)'s  the  common 
diagonal  scale,  was  used  in  dividing  a  quadrant  of  3  ft.  raditis, 
whicb  belonged  to  Napier  of  Merrhiaton,  and  which  only  read 
to  nimtea— «  rcanh,  aooordinig  to  Thatnaaii  and  (JS«L 
PML),  "  giving  bo  peater  accuracy  than  ia  now  stSldmhle  by 
the  pocket  sextants  of  Troughton  and  Kmms,  the  mffins 
whose  arc  is  little  more  than  an  inch." 

The  original  graduation  of  a  straight  line  is  done  cither  by  the 
method  of  continual  bi«ection  or  by  stepping.  Ineootinual  bisection 
the  entire  length  of  the  line  is  first  laid  down.  Then,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  half  that  distance  is  taken  in  the  hoam-romp.iss  and  markod 
oil  by  faint  arcs  from  each  end  of  the  line.  Should  these  marks 
coincide  the  exact  middle  point  of  the  line  is  obtained.  If  not,  as 
will  almost  alwavs  \x  the  case,  the  ili.-.[.inre  lu  twi-cn  the  marks  is 
carefully  bisected  by  hand  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass.  The 
sanie  process  is  again  applied  to  ttwIuJves  thus  obttined,  and  so  on 
in  successioB,  Avidlng  tne  line  into  narts  represented  by  3, 4. 8,  16, 
ftc.  tin  the  desired  divisions  are  leacned.  In  the  method  of  stepping 
the  smallest  division  required  is  first  taken,  as  accurately  as  poMible, 
by  spring  dividers,  and  that  distance  is  then  laid  ofT,  by  successive 
steps,  from  one  end  of  the  line.  In  this  method,  any  ernir  at  st.irt  lii^ 
will  be  multiplied  at  each  division  bv  the  number  of  that  division. 
Errofs  ao  nuida  are  usually  adjusted  by  the  dots  Ixing  put  cither 
iMckorionnudaiittie  by  ineunsof  thedtviding  punch  guided  by  a 
nngnifyinggtasa.  This  is  an  estremety  tedious  process,  as  the  dots, 
when^io^anw^  sewersl  tines,  arc  apt  to  get  LuUfferahly  large  and 

The  divfsioti  of  drcidar  ans  b  essentially  the  same  in  prindple 

as  the  graduation  of  straight  lines. 

The  first  example  of  note  is  the  8-ft.  mural  drcle  which  was 
graduated  by  Gcoige  Graham  (1673-1751)  for  Greenwich  Obser* 
vatory  in  1735.  In  this  two  concentric  arcs  of  radii  96  85  and 
M'8  in.  respectively  were  first  described  fay  the  lieam-campass.  On 
the  inner  of  these  tne  arc  of  90*  was  to  be  divided  into  desree^  arid 
I3th  parts  of  a  degree,  while  the  same  on  the  outer  was  to  br  diviflc  d 
into 96  ciju.d  ji.irl.''  ami  these  again  into  I6th  ji-iit.-.  1  Iv.  r.  .i-jin  fur 
adopting  th<'  fatter  was  that,  9<i  and  if>  Ixiri^;  both  jxiwurs  of  2.  (lie 
divl<ions  rrniltl  be  got  at  by  continual  hlsjction  alone,  whirh,  in 
Graham's  opinion,  who  first  employed  it,  is  the  only  accurate 
metbod.  ana  would  thus  serve  as  a  check  upon  the  accuracy  of  the 
divUnos  of  die  outer  arc.  With  the  same  distance  on  the  beam- 
eoopass  as  was  used  to  describe  the  inner  arc,  kid  off  from  o*, 
the  point  60*  was  at  once  deternsIaMi.  With  the  paiats  o*  and  fo* 


as  centres  succcssiwly.  and  a  distance  on  the  heam-compass  very 
nearly  bisecting  the  arc  of  6o' .  iwi'  "li^.llr  ni.-irk^  wiTf  m.idc  on  the 
arc:  the  distance  between  these  marks  was  divided  by  the  hand 
aided  hy  a  lens,  and  this  cave  the  point  30*.  The  chord  of  60* 
hnd  off  from  the  point  ao'^gax'e  the  point  90*,  and  the  quadrant 
was  now  divided  into  three  equal  pofts.^  Each  of  these  parts  was 
similarly  bLsected.  and  the  resulting  divisions  again  trisected,  giving 
iR  parts  of  5°  each.  Each  of  these  quinqucsc<  ted  gave  degrees,  the 
iJtti  parts  of  which  were  arrived  at  by  nisictinK  a.'id  lri:.<ctinK  as 
before.  The  outer  arc  was  divided  by  continual  bisection  alone, 
and  a  table  was  constructed  by  winch  the  readings  of  the  one  arc 
cottM  be  converted  into  those  of  the  other.  After  the  dots  indi- 
cating theTreqnired  divisions  were  obtdned.  cither  straight  strokes 
all  directed  towards  tlw  centre  were  dnwn  through  them  by  the 
dividing  knife,  or  sometimes  small  arcs  were  drawn  through  them 
by  the  beam-compass  having  its  fixcil  p«int  somewhere  on  thi-  line 
which  was  a  tangent  to  the  quadrantal  arc  at  the  (xjint  where  a 
division  was  to  be  marked. 

The  next  important  example  of  graduation  was  done  by  Bird  in 
1767.  His  quadrant,  which  was  also  8-ft.  radius,  was  divided 
into  decrees  and  12th  parts  of  a  degree.  He  employed  the  method 
of  continual  hin-ction  aided  by  chonis  taken  from  an  exact  scale  of 
equal  parts,  which  could  read  to  -ool  of  an  inch,  and  which  he  had 
previously  Kra<U:.i(iii  by  continual  Inwctiorif.  With  the  Uam- 
com(.>ass  an  arc  of  radius  9';  <J3*^  in.  was  fir-:  drawn.  From  this 
radius  the  chords  of  10",  15''^  10"  20',  4*  40'  and  42'  40'  were  com- 
puted, and  Mich  of  them  by  means  of  the  scale  of  equal  parts  laid 
off  on  a  separate  bcam-comDaas  to  be  ready.  The  radius  laid  off 
from  o*  gave  the  point  60' ;  by  the  chord  of^30*  the  arc  of  60*  was 
bi.sected ;  from  the  jxjint  30°  the  radius  laid  off  gave  the  point  90"; 
the  chord  of  15°  laid  off  backwards  from  90*  gave  the  point  75*1 
from  75  '  w^t^  l.iid  furw.irds  the  chord  of  lo*  at/;  and  from  go 
was  laid  off  backwards  the  chord  of  4°  40';  and  these  were  fauna  to 
caincide  in  the  aqtot  flg*  ao'.  Now  flg'  W  being  -5'  X  tOM* 
5'Xa*,  the  final  tHvirfoos  of  Sj*  were  ffmndtiy  contimial  bi- 
sections. For  the  remainder  of  the  quadrant  beymd  SS*  HOf, 
containing  56  divisions  of  5'  each,  the  chord  of  64  such  divisiaaa 
was  laid  ofT  from  the  point  85°  40',  and  the  mrrespondinK  arc 
divided  by  continual  bis<clions  a.s  Ix  fore.  TTiere  was  thus  a  sewre 
rhn  k  upun  t)>e  accuracy  of  the  points  already  found,  via.  15".  30", 
TS''.  90°.  which,  nowcvcr,  were  found  to  coincide  with  the 
corresponding  points  obtained  by  continual  bisections.  The  sinrt 
lines  through  the  dots  were  drawn  in  the  way  alrsady  lllftHiimfdi 

The  next  eminent  artists  in  original  graduation  are  the  brothers 
John  and  Exlward  Troughton.  The  former  was  the  first  to  dcx-ise  a 
means  of  graduating  the  quadrant  by  continu.il  lu-jiii  in  without 
the  aid  of  such  a  scale  of  equal  parts  as  was  use<l  by  Bird.  His 
method  was  as  follows:  The  radius  of  the  auadrant  laid  off  from 
o*  gaw  the  point  60*.  Tliis  arc  bisected  and  the  half  laid  off  from 
6o*^gave  the  point  90'.  The  arc  between  60"  and  00°  bisected  gave 
75*;  the  arc  between  75°  and  00°  bisccte<l  gave  the  point  82*  30', 
and  the  arc  between  82  30'  and  90^  biset-ted  gave  the  pf>int  fi6°  15'. 
Further,  the  arc  between  82°  30'  and  86°  15'  trisected,  and  two- 
thirds  of  it  taken  beyond  82°  30'.  gave  the  p<jint  85",  while  the  arc 
between  85°  and  86*  15'  also  trisected,  .iiid  nn.-  third  jvirt  laid  off 
beyond  85*,  gave  the  point  85°  aj'.  LastK,  the  arc  between  85° 
and  85°  25'  being  quinquesecnd^ and  fowvutlis  talna  bwond  gS*« 
gave  85"  20',  which  as  before  »— s'Xa*,  and  so  can  be  snaDy 
divided  by  continual  bisection. 

The  method  of  original  graduation  di.sc overed  by  Edward  Trough- 
ton  is  fully  descrilx-d  in  the  Philosaphuti!  Transactions  for  1809.  as 
empl<iyed  by  himself  to  divide  a  meridian  circ Ir  of  4  ft.  radius.  The 
circle  was  first  accurately  turned  fxjtli  on  its  face  and  its  inner  aivd 
outer  edges.  A  roller  was  next  provided,  of  such  diunetcr  tliat  it 
revolved  16  times  on  its  own  axis  while  made  to  ran  once  round 
the  outer  edge  of  the  circle.  This  roller,  made  movable  on  pivots, 
was  attached  to  a  frame-work,  which  could  be  slid  freely,  yet  tightly, 
alongthccirclc,  the  roller  meanwhile  revolving,  hy  means  of  friciional 
contact,  <in  the  outer  edge.  The  roller  was  also,  after  having  been 
properly  adjusted  as  to  size,  divided  as  actnjratcly  a»  possible  into 
l6eqiNH  pansfayHnes  parallel  to  iu  axis.  While  the  frame  canying 
the  rolter  was  moved  once  round  along  the  circle,  the  points  of 
contact  of  the  roller-divisions  with  the  drde  were  accurately  ob- 
served by  two  microscopes  attached  to  the  frame,  one  of  which 
(which  we  shall  call  H)  commandwl  the  ring  on  the  circle  near  its 
<dKe,  wliieh  was  to  ri-<eive  the  divisiim'i  and  the  other  viewed  the 
roller-divisions.  The  points  of  contact  thus  ascertained  were  marked 
with  faint  dots,  and  the  meridian  drde  thereby  divided  into  as^ 
very  nearly  equal  parts. 

The  next  port  of  the  operation  was  to  find  out  and  tabulate  the 
errors  of  these  dots,  which  are  called  apparmt  errors.  In  conse- 
uucncc  of  the  error  of  each  dot  being  ascrrtaim  d  on  the  siippo'itinn 
that  its  neighbours  are  all  corntt.  Fur  tdl-  |Mir|-i-r  xwi-  iimr<i- 
scopes  (which  we  shall  call  .A  and  B)  were  taken,  with  eross  wire* 
and  micrometer  adjustments,  consisting  of  a  si^rewand  head  divided 
into  100  divisions,  50  of  which  read  in  the  one  and  50  in  the  opposite 
direction.  These  microscopes  were  fixed  SO  that  their  cross- wires  , 
respct  lively  bisected  the  dots  o  and  138,  which  Here  supixised  to 
be  diametficBlly  opposite.  The  drde  was  now  turned  naif-way 
round  on  ita  ads,  so  that  dot  laS  coincided  with  the  idre  of  A, 
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and,  should  dot  0  be  found  to  coincide  with  B,  then  the  two  duts 
were  180°  apart.  If  not,  the  cms  wire  of  B  wm  moved  till  it  coin- 
cided with  dot  o,  >nd  the  number  of  divUcKM  of  the  micrometer 
kmd  noted.  Half  thiH  number  gave  cleariy  the  error  of  dot  128, 
and  it  «■* tabulated  +  or-accordine  a«  (he  arcual  dittanoe  between 
O  and  128  was  found  to  cxcppH  or  fall  short  of  the  rcmi^iiiinii;  fxirt 
of  the  circumfen-ncf.  Tht:  mkrirv  ofx-  H  u.i-.  n  iw  ■.hiltL-d,  A  rc- 
matniriK  opposite  dot  o  as  before,  till  its  wire  bisected  dot  <>4,  and, 
bv  giv;r<  the  circle  one  (lu.irter  of  a  turn  on  its  axis,  the  difference 
dI  the  arcs  between  dots  o  and  64  and  between  64  and  128  was 
obtained.  The  half  of  thin  difference  gave  the  apparent  error  of 
dot  64,  which  was  tabulated  with  it«  proper  rirn.  with  the  micro- 
scope A  still  in  the  same  position  the  error  of  dot  192  was  obtained, 
and  in  the  !>ame  way  by  shifting  B  to  dot  3,2  the  errors  of  dots  3a, 
96,  160  and  224  were  successively  aM-ertairufJ.  in  this  way  the 
ap{>arent  errors  of  all  the  256  dots  were  tabulated. 

From  this  tabic  of  apparent  errors  a  table  of  reai  errors  was 
dsnm  op  1^  cmployinK  tu  idllowini  fdnnuia^ 

i(xa+x«)+s~the  real  error  of  dot  (• 
where  r.  is  the  real  error  o{  dot  a,  x,  the  real  error  of  dot  e,  and  s 
the  apparent  error  of  dot  6  roidwa>  fretween  a  and  c.    Having  got 
the  real  errors  of  any  two  dots,  the  t.idle  of  apixirent  errors  gives 
the  means  of  tinding  the  real  crror^^  of  ail  the  other  dots. 

The  last  part  of  Troughton's  process  was  to  employ  them  to  cut 
tiw  final  divisions  of  the  dide,  which  were  to  be  spaces  of  5'  each. 
Now  the  mean  interval  between  any  two  dots  is  36o°/256  =y  X  i6i, 
nad  beaoe,  la  the  final  division,  this  interval  must  be  divided  into 
l6i  equal  ports.  Ta  aocomplish  this  a  small  instrument,  called  a 
suSdividing  sector,  was  provided.  It  was  formed  of  thin  brass  and 
had  a  radius  about  four  times  that  of  the  roller,  hut  nude  adiustalile 
as  to  length.  The  sector  was  placed  concentrically  on  the  axis, 
and  reitea  on  the  upper  end  of  the  roller.  It  turned  by  fricdonal 
adhesion  along  with  the  roller,  but  was  stdBcicfltly  loose  to  allow 
fli  ita  bciac  moved  back  by  hand  to  any  position  without  affecting 
the  roller.  While  the  roller  passes  over  an  angular  space  equal  to 
the  mean  interval  between  two  dots,  any  point  of  the  sector  must 
pii-.  .  D.i  r  111  tinu  -.  that  interval,  that  is  to  say.  over  an  angle  re- 
presented by  3f>o°X  16/256  =  22°  30'.  This  interval  was  therefore 
divided  by  l6{,  and  a  space  equal  to  16  of  the  parts  taken.  This  was 
laid  off  on  (he  arc  of  the  sector  and  divided  into  16  equal  parts,  each 
equal  to  l*  ao':  and,  to  provide  for  the  necessary  {ths  of  a  division, 
toere  was  laid  off  at  each  end  of  the  sector,  aiid  beyond  the  16 
equal  parts,  twt>  of  thene  parts  each  subdivide*!  into  8  efnial  parts. 
A  microscope  with  cross  wires,  w^hich  we  shall  call  I ,  was  placed  on 
the  main  frame,  so  as  to  coiimiand  .1  view  of  the  ^ftor  divisions, 

te\t  3>  the  Tiiicrostoix.-  H  viewed  the  lii-.al  di\ .>ioris  of  the  circle, 
fore  the  &rst  or  zero  mark  was  cut,  the  zero  of  the  sector  was 
brought  under  I  and  then  (he  diviiion  cut  at  the  point  on  the  circle 
imficated  by  H,  which  also  coincided  with  the  dot  o.  The  frame 
was  then  slipped  alons;  the  circle  by  the  slow  screw  motion  provided 
for  the  purpo««-,  till  the  first  sector-division,  by  the  action  of  the 
roller,  was  broUKht  under  I.  The  second  mark  was  then  cut  on  the 
circle  at  the  point  indic.iied  by  H.  That  the  marts  thii>  ol)tained 
ate  5'  apart  is  evident  when  wc  reflect  that  the  distance  between 
tbeiB  must  be  Ath  of  a  division  on  the  eectioa  which  by  conatniction 
b  I*  30^.  In  this  way  the  firrt  16  diviatona  were  cut;  but  before 
catting  the  17th  it  was  necessary  to  adjust  the  micrometer  wires 
of  H  to  the  real  error  of  dot  1 ,  as  indicated  by  the  table,  and  bring 
back  the  sector,  not  to  zero,  but  to  }th  short  of  zero.  Starting 
from  this  position  the  divisions  between  dot.-,  I  and  2  were  filled  in, 
and  then  H  was  adjusted  to  the  real  error  of  dot  2,  and  the  sector 
brought  back  to  ita  proper  division  before  commencing  the  third 
course.  Proceeding  in  this  manner  through  the  whole  circle,  the 
microscope  H  waa  finally  found  with  ita  win  at  aero,  and  tha  sector 
with  its  i6th  divhioa  under  its  nueraacope  indkatiin  that  the 
circle  had  been  accurately  divided. 

Copying. — In  graduation  by  copying  the  pattern  must  be 
ehber  an  accurately  divided  straight  scale,  or  an  accoiXely 
divided  ciide,  oommoniy  called  a  duidimg  pUtt. 

In  ea|iyiiig  a  atn^ifait  scale  tlic  pattern  nd  Kale  to  be  divided, 
uaually  called  tbe  WodE,  are  fint  fixed  side  by  side,  with  their 
opper  faces  in  tfaesameirfane.  Tfaedividing  square,  which  doscly 
resembles  an  ordinary  joiner's  square,  is  then  laid  acrois  both, 
and  the  point  of  the  dividing  knife  dropped  into  the  zero  division 
of  the  pattern.  The  square  is  now  moved  up  close  to  the  point 
of  the  knife;  and,  while  it  is  held  firmly  in  this  position  by  the 
left  h.md,  the  fust  division  on  the  work  is  made  by  drawing  the 
knife  along  the  edge  of  the  square  with  the  right  hand. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  divisions  required  on  a  scale 
aie  citiMr  greater  or  leu  than  those  on  the  pattctn.  To  meet 
tUt  caw,  and  still  use  the  same  paturn,  the  irarit  nraat  be  find 
at  a  certain  angle  of  inclination  wttb  the  pattern.  TUe  aa^ 
igfoand  in  the  following  way.  Taketbeciactntlaofadlvirion 
oa  the  pattern  to  tbe  required  dividoo  00  the  Mile.  CelltUa 


ratio  a.  Then,  if  the  required  divisions  axe  longer  than  tiiose 
of  the  pattern,  the  angle  Is  C08~'«,  but,  if  shorter,  the  angle  ii 
seC'ou  In  the  former  case  two  operations  are  required  before 
the  divUoas  Wtt  cut:  first,  the  square  is  laid  on  the  pattern, 
and  tbe  corteipoadiag  divisions  merely  notched  very  iaiatly 
on  the  edge  of  tbe  mdi;  and,  Hcondly^  tlie  Hpuue  is  sppiied 
to  the  twork  and  the  final  divisions  drawn  opposite  each  faint 
notch.  In  the  second  case,  that  is,  wlten  the  angle  is  seC^a,  the 
dividing  square  is  applied  to  the  work,  ami  the  divisions  cut 
when  the  edge  of  the  square  coincides  ■.',;lh  the  end  of  each 
division  on  the  pattern. 

In  copying  circles  use  is  made  of  the  dividing  plate.  This 
is  a  circular  plate  of  brass,  of  36  in.  or  more  in  diameter,  carefully 
graduated  near  its  outer  edge.  It  is  turned  quite  flat,  and  has 
a  steel  pin  fixed  in  its  centre,  and  at  right  angles  to  its  plane. 
For  guiding  the  dividing  knife  an  instrument  called  an  index 
is  eoi{rioyed.  This  is  a  strai^t  bar  of  thin  sted  oi  length  equal 
to  the  radius  of  the  plate.  A  piece  oC  metal,  having  a  Vnotdi 
with  Its  angle  a  right  angle,  is  riveted  to  one  end  of  the  bar  in 
such  a  position  that  the  vertex  of  the  notch  is  exactly  in  a  line 
with  the  edge  of  the  steel  bar.  In  this  way,  when  the  index  is 
laid  on  the  plate,  with  the  notch  grasping  the  central  pin,  the 
straight  edge  of  the  steel  bar  lies  exactly  along  a  raxlius.  The 
work  to  be  graduated  is  hiid  tlai  on  ihc  dividing  plate,  and  fixed 
by  two  clamps  in  a  position  exactly  concentric  with  it.  The 
index  is  now  laid  on,  with  its  edge  coinciding  with  any  required 
division  on  the  dividing  i>late,  and  the  corresponding  division 
on  the  work  is  cut  by  dxawing  the  divldbif  kidib  akmg  tbe 
straight  edge  ol  the  inde^ 

that  of  Henry  Ondlqr  of  ThIe,  oonsboctcdin  iMO^  and  cUe^r 
used  by  him  for  cutting  tbe  teeth  of  dock  wfaedt.  Tfali  was 

followed  shortly  after  by  an  engine  devised  by  the  due  dc 
Chaulncs;but  the  first  notable  engine  was  that  m.tdebyRamsdcB, 
of  which  an  account  was  published  by  the  Board  of  Ixingilude 
in  1777.  He  w,is  rewarded  by  that  board  with  a  sum  of  £300, 
and  a  further  sum  of  £^51 5  was  given  to  him  on  condition  that  he 
would  divide,  at  a  certain  fixed  rate,  the  instruments  of  other 
makers.    The  essential  principles  of  Kam.sden's  machine  have 

been  repeated  in  almost  all  succeeding  engines  for  dividing 
drdet, 

Ramsden's  machioe  consisted  of  a  large  brass  plate  45  in.  In  dts» 
meter,  carefully  turned  and  movable  on  a  vertical  axis.  The  ei^ 
of  the  plate  was  ratched  with  3160  teeth,  into  which  a  tangent 
w  rew  worked,  by  mcatu  of  which  the  plate  could  be  made  to  turn 
thr(ijj;h  aTiy  ret|uin-<l  angle.  Thu:«  six  ttitiis  of  the  screw  nimefl 
the  plate  througn  1°,  and  ^^th  of  a  turn  thrLi-J:,;li  iJ,,th  oi  a  ].  vr-  i 
On  the  axis  of  the  tangent  screw  was  placed  a  cylinder  having  a 
spiral  groove  cut  on  its  snifsce.  A  ratchet-wheel  contaiaing  to 
teeth  was  attached  to  this  cylinder,  and  was  so  arranged  that,  wbtn 
the  cylinder  moved  in  one  direction,  it  carried  the  tangent  screw 
with  It,  and  so  turned  the  plate,  but  when  it  moved  in  the  opposite 
direction,  it  left  the  tanKent  screw,  and  with  it  the  plate,  stationarj'. 
Round  the  spiral  groove  of  the  cylinder  a  catgut  band  was  wound, 
one  end  of  which  was  attached  to  a  treadle  and  the  other  to  a  counter- 
poise weight.  When  the  ttaadle  was  depressed  the  taagcnt  screw 
turned  nwmd,  and  when  the  piesrtire  was  removed  it  ntumed,^  in 
obedience  to  the  weight,  to  its  former  position  without  affecting 
the  screw.  Provision  was  also  made  whereby  certain  stops  could  be 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  screw,  which  only  allowed  it  the  requisite 
amount  of  turning.  The  work  to  be  divided  was  firmly  fited  on  the 
plate,  and  made  concentric  with  it.  The  divisions  were  cut,  while 
the  screw  was  statiomiv,  by  means  of  a  dividing  knife  attadwd  to 
a  BtHng  (rsme,  which  allowed  it  to  have  only  a  rsdial  motion.  In 
t  his  way  the  artist  could  dhride  very  mpidly  by  altematdy  depress* 
ifig  the  treadle  and  wmIIrk  the  dindlBC  knife. 

Ramsdcn  also  constructed  alineardividingengincon  essentially 
the  same  principle.  If  we  imagine  the  rim  of  the  circular 
plate  with  its  notches  stretched  out  into  a  straight  line  and  made 
movable  in  a  straight  slot,  the  screw,  treadle,  &c.,  remaining 
as  before,  we  get  a  very  good  idea  of  tbe  linear  engine. 

In  1793  Edward  Troughton  finished  a  dnnlar  dividing 
enghot'of  which  the  plate  was  smaller  than  bi  Ramsden's,  ud 
which  dilfond  considerably  in  simplifying  mattcn  of  detaiL 
The  plate  waa  originally  divided  by  Ttan^tnn's  own  method, 
already  described,  and  the  divisions  so  obtsined  were  empioyed 
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to  ratch  the  edge  of  the  plate  for  rcctivinK  the  tangent  screw 
with  great  accuracy.  Andrew  Russ  i  />d;r5.  Soi.  Arts,  1830- 
1831)  constructed  a  dividing  marhuic  ■.vhic  h  dilTcrs  considerably 
from  those  of  Rainsdcn  an<l  TruuKhion. 

Thr  (-(wntial  point  of  dirfirtnri-  is  that,  in  Ross's  cnKinc,  thu 
tan.n  nt  ^.  row  ilcx-s  not  turn  the  <'ni4irii-  plate:  (hat  is  dune  by  an 
inilip«-n<lent  apparatus,  and  the  function  of  the  tangent  screw  is 
only  to  atop  toe  ptatc  after  it  hat  paiwd  through  the  required 
angubr  interval  between  two  divicions  on  the  work  to  be  graduated. 
Round  the  circumference  of  the  pbte  are  fixed  48  projections  whii  h 
just  look  as  if  the  circumference  had  been  divided  into  niain 
dfon  and  snmfwhat  pvuliarly  shaped  notches  or  tctth,  Tlirr n^fi 
each  of  these  teeth  a  nolc  is  bored  (xirallel  to  the  planv  oi  tt>  |  l.in 
and  also  to  a  tangent  to  its  circumference.  Into  tbese  hule»  are 
tCMwad  itcel  screws  with  capstan  h—di  and  flat  ends.  The  tansent 
screw  consiats  only  of  a  single  turn  or  a  large  i<^uare  thread  which 
works  in  the  teeth  or  notches  of  the  niate.  This  thread  is  pierced 
by  90  coually  distant  boles,  all  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  screw, 
and  at  the  same  distance  from  it.  Into  each  of  thes<-  Mules  is  in- 
serted a  uteel  screw  exactly  similar  to  thos<>  in  the  iii  rli,  iujt  Aith 
its  end  rounded.  It  is  the  rounded  and  flat  ends  of  these  «-ls  'if 
screw*  coming  together  that  stop  the  engine  plate  at  the  desired 
position,  and  the  exact  point  can  be  nicely  ailjusted  by  suitabK 
turning  the  screwii. 

A  description  is  given  of  a  dividing  engine  made  by  William 


beCMnc  convinced  that  to  ropy  upon  smaller  circles  the  divisions 
which  had  been  put  upon  a  large  pLltc  with  vcr\  great  aceurary 
w.us  not  only  more  expeditious  but  more  exact  than  original 
graduation.  His  machine  involved  essentially  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  TravghtonV.  Tim  ■ooonpuyiBK  figiuc  b  taken  by 
pennisston. 

The  plate  A  U  46  in.  in  diametor,  ud  is  comnosied  of  gWMnetal 

cast  in  one  solid  piece.  It  has  two  sets  of  5'  divisions — one  very 
faint  on  an  inlaid  rini;  of  iUKer,  and  the  <iltu  r  stmn^ci  tin  the  aun- 
mctal.  The>e  were  put  on  by  original  graduation,  mainly  on  ihe 
pbn  of  Edward  Troughton.  One  very  great  improvement  in  this 
engine  i«  that  the  axis  B  is  tubular,  as  seen  at  C.  The  object  of  thiii 
hollow  is  to  receive  the  axis  of  the  circle  to  be  divided,  so  that  it 
can  be  fixed  flat  lo  the  plate  1>\  ihr  claropa  E,  without  ha\-ing  first 
to  be  detacheil  from  the  axis  and  otHer  piiirts  to  which  it  has  already 
IxH-n  carefully  tn;id.  This  1  bv  i.i'.i. -.  li.e  niHessiix'  t<ir  n-j'ttir^'. 
which  can  liurdly  l>e  done  without  winie  error.  I)  i'  the  tani;i  iii 
»crew,  and  F  the  frame  carr>'ing  it,  which  turns  on  <  an  tully  piolivlKd 
f.teel  pivot*.  The  *-rew  i»  pre«»ed  against  the  edje  of  the  plate 
by  a  spiral  spring;  .liting  under  the  end  of  the  lever  C»  and  by  screw- 
ing the  li  ver  dott  n  the  screw  can  he  altogether  removed  from  contact 
» ith  the  jilate.  The  e<lt,T  of  the  plate  is  ratched  by  43JO  teeth  which 
were  cut  opposite  the  original  division  by  a  circular  cutter  attached 
to  the  M  tr«  franie.  H  ii  the  «i)iral  barrel  round  which  the  catgut 
band  is  wnund.  one  end  of  whii  11  is  .i((.i<  hi'd  lo  (he  crank  I.  on  the 
end  of  the  axis  J  and  the  other  to  a  counterpoise  weight  not  seen. 
On  tbe  «tlwr  end  of  J  is  another  ciaak  Mlswd  to  L  and  caiTying  a 
band  nnd  oonntenwiae  weight  accn  nt  K.  The  objaet  of  tUs  wei^t 
is  to  balance  the  tanner  and  give  steadineaa  to  the  nwdoa.  On  the 


axiit  J  is  seen  a  pair  of  bevdUd  wheels  which  move  tbe  rod  I,  which, 
by  another  pair  of  bevelled  whilii  eltlichtll  to  the  box  N,  gi\'es 
motion  to  the  axis  M,  on  tile  Clld  flf  wfakll  fa  an  eccentric  for  moving 
the  bent  lever  O.  which  actuates  the  bar  carrying  the  cutter.  Be- 
tween the  eccentric  and  the  point  of  tlie  screw  1'  i.i  an  undulating 
plate  by  which  lung  divisions  can  be  cut.  The  cutting  apparatus 
IS  supported  upon  the  two  parallel  rails  which  can  be  elevated  or 
deprcvA-d  at  plea»ure  by  the  nuts  Q.  Also  the  cutting  apparatus 
can  be  moved  forward  or  backward  upon  these  rails  to  suit  circlea 
of  different  diameters.  The  box  N  is  movable  upon  the  bar  R,  and 
the  rod  I  is  adjustable  as  to  length  by  having  a  kind  of  telescope 
joint.  The  engine  is  self-acting,  and  can  be  driven  either  by  hand 
or  by  a  steam-engine  or  other  moti\x-  power.  It  can  be  thrown  ia 
or  out  of  gear  at  once  by  a  handle  seen  at  S. 

Mentioa  may  be  made  of  Donkin's  linear  dividing  engine, 
in  which  n  compensating  arrangement  is  employed  whereby 
great  accviai^  is  obtained  sotwUlistaadiqg  tbe  iooqualitics  of 
the  screw  used  to  ndvaaee  tbe  etittJof  tooL  Dividing  engine* 

have  also  been  made  by  Rdcheobach,  RefMuM  and  others  in 

Germany,  Gam  bey  In  Paris  and  by  several  other  astronomical 

itis!rument-makcrs.  A  machine  (urisirui  ted  by  E.  R.  Watts 
&i  Son  is  described  by  (i.  T.  Mc(!aw.  in  '.he  Monthly  N ct.  R.  A.  S., 
January  loog. 

References. — Bird,  Method  of  dniding  Astronomuai  Instruments 
(London.  1767);  Due  de  Chaulnes,  N«mtUe  MMod*  ptKt  imm 
Us  insirumtnis  de  maihtmiuique  et  d'astnmomi*  (1768);  Ramaden. 

Description  of  an  Enrine  for  dtMing  itathtmaUeol  fnstmmfnts 
(London.  1777*) ;  Trougnton's  memoir,  Phil.  Trans.  (1809J;  Mrmoirs 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Socieiy.  v.  325,  viii.  141,  ix.  17.  JS. 
See  also  J.  E.  Watkins,  "On  the  Ramsden  Machine,"  Smithsonian 
Rep,  (lS<)o),  p.  721;  and  L.  Ambronn,  Aslroncmische  Inslrumenten' 
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GRADUS.  or  Gradls  .^d  pARXASStJM  (a  step  to  Parnassus), 
a  Latin  (or  Greek)  dictionary,  in  which  tbe  cpiantities  of  the 
vowels  of  the  words  ore  marked.  Synonyms,  epithets  and 
poetical  expressions  and  extracts  arc  also  included  under  the 
more  important  lieadings,  the  whole  being  intended  as  an  aid 
for  students  in  Gndi  aad  Latin  vene  cotapoeition.  The  fist 
Latin  gradus  was  compiled  In  170*  to  tin  Jesuit  Paul  Aler 
(1656-1737),  a  fuKNB  sdwolnsstcr.  Tbere  b  n  Latin  gradus 
by  C.  D.  Yonge  (1850);  English-Latin  by  A.  C.  Aingcr  .^nd 
H.  G.  Wintle  (iSqo);  Greelt  by  J.  Brasse  (1828)  and  E.  Maltby 
(181 5),  bishop  of  Durham. 

GRAETZ.  HEINRICR  fiSir-iSgi),  the  foremost  Jewish 
historian  of  modern  times,  w.l,  iKirn  ir;  I'usen  in  i<Si7  .and  died 
at  Munich  in  He  received  a  desultory  education,  and 

W.-IS  largely  self-taught.  An  important  stage  in  his  development 
was  the  period  of  tlicee  years  that  he  spent  at  Oldenburg  as 
assistant  and  pupa  of  S.  R.  Biiscb,  whose  enliglitened  orthodoxy 
was  for  n  time  veqr  attmcthe  to  Graeta.  Lster  «n  Graets 
ptoecodcd  to  Bialsii,  where  he  natrictihtted  fa  t&fs.  Bralsit 
wns  dicn  liecomhtg  the  headqwrtcm  of  Abraham  Gdgcr,  the 
leader  of  Jewish  reform.  Graetz  was  repelled  by  Gciger's 
attitude,  and  though  he  subsequently  took  radical  views  of  the 
Itiblc  and  tradition  (which  made  him  an  opponent  of  Hirsch>, 
Graetz  rcm.ainrd  a  life  long  foe  to  reform.  He  contended  for 
frccdfim  of  ihmight;  he  had  no  desire  to  fight  for  freedom 
of  ritu.il  practice,  He  monientaril_\'  thought  of  entering  the 
rabbinate,  but  he  was  unsuitcd  lo  tlxat  career.  For  some  years 
he  sii[iported  himself  as  a  tutor.  He  had  previously  won  repute 
by  his  published  essays,  but  in  1853  the  publication  of  tbe 
fourth  volume  of  his  history  of  tbe  Jews  made  him  famous.  This 
fourth  vohime  (the  fiist  to  be  pubDshed)  denit  with  the  Tslmiid. 
It  was  a  biiliiant  lesoscitatioo  of  tlie  past.  Oraeta^  ridB  in 
piedng  togetlier  detached  fragments  of  informntioo,  his  vast 
learning  and  extraordin.ary  critical  acumen,  were  eqtialled  by 
his  vivid  power  of  presenting  |HTson:il;tir^.  No  Jewish  book 
of  the  loth  century  prcniuced  such  a  ser;s.-.tion  .as  this,  and 
Graetz  won  at  a  bound  the  [usition  he  s;ill  ru  cupirs  as  rri  ag- 
nized ma-ster  of  Jewish  hi.stor>-.  His  Ccschichtt  der  Judm, 
begun  in  iS^;,  was  completed  in  1S75:  new  editions  of  the 
several  volumes  were  frequent.  I'he  work  has  been  translated 
into  many  languages;  it  ap[K'arcd  in  English  in  five  volumes 
in  1891-1895.  The  History  is  defective  in  its  ladt  of  objectivity; 
Giaetx's  judgnents  are  sometimes  biassed,  and  fa  paiticidar  he 
ladcs  qrmpathsr  with  mystidsn.  But  the  hiitoiy  is  a  110^ 
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of  fenhis.  Siraultaneouriy  nith  tht  pablicatioo  of  voL  iv. 

Gractz  was  appointed  on  the  staff  of  the  new  Brcslau  Seminarj'. 
of  which  the  first  director  was  Z.  Frankel.  Gractz  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  this  office;  in  1869  he  was  created  pro- 
fessor by  the  go%'cmment,  and  also  lectured  at  the  Breslau 
University.  Gractz  attained  considerable  repute  as  a  biblical 
critic.  He  was  the  author  of  many  bold  conjectures  as  to  the 
date  of  Ruth,  Exclcsiastes.  Esther  and  other  biblical  books. 
His  critical  edition  of  the  Psalms  (1883-1883)  w  iu*  chief  con- 
tribution to  biblical  exegesis,  but  after  Ut  death  Professor 
Bacher  edited  Graetz's  Emendaliontf  to  many  parts  of  the 
Hebrew  scriptures. 

A  full  bibliography  of  Graetz's  works  is  given  in  the  Jewish 
Quarterly  Rrvirui,  iv.  194;  a  memoir  of  (".raetz  is  also  to  be  found 
tncrv.  Another  full  memoir  was  prc&xed  to  the  "  index  "  volume 
of  the  History  in  the  .Xmeric^n  rt  -iMIW  flf  tlie  EnglMl  tfBmlation 
in  six  volumi-s  (Philadelphia.  1H9K),  (I.  A.) 

QRAEVIUS  (propcriy  Gr.W  k  or  GnErra),  JOHANN  GEORG 
(163^-1703).  German  classical  scholar  and  critic,  was  Iwrn  at 
Kaumburg,  Saxony,  on  the  2Qth  of  January  1632.  He  was 
originally  intended  for  the  law,  but  having  made  the  acquaintance 
of  J.  F.  Gronovius  during  a  casual  visit  to  Devcnter,  under  his 
influence  be  abandoned  Juiimnidence  for  philology.  He  com- 
pleted hk  Mudics  wider  D.  Heinthis  at  Leiden,  and  under  (be 
Protestant  dHOiigigliiif  A.  Miora  and  D.  Bloodel  at  Aaitei^^ 
During  hb  WMidence  in  AnHterdam,  under  Bkmdd'a  influence 
be  abandoned  LutberuJsai  and  Joined  the  Reformed  Church; 
and  in  1656  he  was  called  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  to 
the  chair  of  rhetoric  in  the  university  of  Dui^lmrg  Two  years 
af t i-Tward.s,  on  the  recommendation  of  (iroru)viijs,  he  w.ls  chosen 
to  succeed  that  .scholar  at  Dcvi  n'.ir;  in  166;  he  was  translated 
to  the  university  of  Utrecht,  where  he  occupied  first  the  chair 
of  rhetoric,  and  from  1667  until  his  death  (January  nth,  1703) 
that  of  history  and  politics.  Graevius  enjoyed  a  very  high 
leputatioa  as  a  teacher,  and  his  lecture-room  was  crowded 
by  pnpib,  amngr  o|  theni  of  distinguished  rank,  from  all  puts 
of  the  chHBaed  mfld.  Be  was  honoured  with  specbl  vsoqgnt- 
tion  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  was  a  particular  favouriteof  WHUara  m. 
of  England,  who  oiade  him  Ustadagraplihr  rqyaL 

Hie  two  moat  fanportant  worka  are  the  rteaufiiit  aiitfyattrtiwi 
itniMMnMi  (1694-1699,  in  la  vnlnnica),  and  the  Tkaaiinu  anlt- 
quUalum  el  kistoriarum  Ilaiio*  publiabed  after  his  death,  and 
continued  by  the  elder  Burmann  (170^-1725).  Hb  editions  of  the 
classics,  although  they  marked  a  dtstirk-t  advance  in  N(  hr)l;irr.lilp, 
an-  now  for  the  mohl  p.irl  .suix  rsi.'<k-(l.  They  incL.il:  lli  -i  h1  ■  i'i'^;), 
Lucian,  PstudosopkUla  (l66t*),  Ius.tin,  Hisloriae  PhUtppuae  (lOixf), 
Suetonius  (t67»)|  Catullus,  libutlus  et  Propertius  (l6to),  and 
Kveral  of  the  works  of  Cicero  (his  best  production).  He  also  nfited 
many  of  the  writings  of  contemporary  scholars.  The  Oralio  funebris 
by  P.  Burmann  (1703)  contains  an  exhaustive  list  of  the  works 
of  this  Kfaolar;  ace  also  P.  H.  KtUb  in  Ench  and  Grubcr's  AUtnutine 
BmeyU9piii$,  ueahE.Suaft,  Biliary  if  aai$kalSdulankip,iL 
(i9aS)> 

CIIIAF»  AITUBO  (1848-  ),  Italian  poet,  of  Gemaa  es* 
traction,  was  born  at  Athens.  He  was  educated  at  Naples 
University  and  became  a  lecturer  on  Italian  literature  in  Rome, 

till  in  18S2  he  was  apr>oin'ci!  jirofcssor  at  Turin.  He  \va:s  ijiie 
of  the  founders  of  the  Giorruiie  dfli-:  ItHfrtilurj  '.1,1't^rd,  m.d  his 
publications  include  valuable  prose  (ntitisrii;  Imt  l.e  is  best 
known  as  a  [Kw-t.  His  various  volumes  of  verse — I'oesie  e 
niwfllr  (iSt.;!,  D.'.po  il  Iramonto  vent  (iSg}),  &l. — >;ive  him  a 
high  place  among  the  recent  lyrical  writers  of  his  country. 

ORAP,  KABL  HBHIRICH  (1815-1869),  German  Old  Testa- 
ment scholar  and  nricBtalist,  was  bom  at  MUlhausen  in  Alsace 
00  the  >8th  «f  Febiuaiy  1815.  He  studied  Biblical  exegesis 
and  oriental  langnages  at  the  university  of  Stiaaabuig  under 
£.  Reuss,  and,  after  holding  various  teadiing  posts,  was  made 
instructor  in  French  and  Hebrew  at  the  Landesschule  of  Kleissen, 
receiving  in  1852  the  title  of  professor.  He  died  on  the  i6th  of 
July  iS6q.  Graf  was  one  <if  the  1  hief  founders  OM  Testament 
criticism.  In  his  principal  work,  Die  gesifiuiitUchti!  BUchtr 
dcs  Allin  Trslamrnis  i  1 S66'  iie  sought  to  show  that  the  priestly 
legislation  of  Exodus,  Leviticus  and  Numbers  is  of  later  origin 
than  the  book  of  Dtutcrotwmy.  He  still,  however,  held  the 
accepted  view,  that  the  ElohisUc  narratives  formed  pan  of  the 


(kmidsehrift  and  tbenfsre  belonged  to  the  oldest  portions  of 
the  Pentateuch.  The RUSOaa urged  against  the  contention  that 
the  priestly  leglbtatfon  and  the  Elohistic  narratives  were  separ- 
ated by  a  space  of  500  years  were  so  strong  as  to  induce  (iraf, 
in  an  ess.Tv,  "  Die  .sogenanntc  Grundschrift  dcs  Peniateuchs," 
jiublished  shortly  before  his  death,  to  regard  the  whole  Grund- 
srhnfi  as  pust-cxilic  and  as  the  latest  portion  of  the  Pentateuch. 
The  idea  had  already  been  expressed  by  £.  Reuss,  but  since 
Graf  was  the  first  to  introduce  it  Into  Geimaiqr,  the  tbeoiyf 
:is  developed  by  Julius  Wdibanssu,  has  been  called  the  Gnf> 
Wellhauscn  hypothesis. 

Graf  also  wrote,  Drr  Sefen  Moses  DemLjJ  (1S57)  and  Der  PropM  , 
Jetemia  erUttrt  ( i  IVu).    See  T.  K.  Cheyne,  fiwMtn  «/0W  TttlomeM 
Crilicism  (l8<)3):  and  Otto  Pflcidercr's  book  tnnalated  fallO  English 
by  J.  F.  Smith  as  Deeclopment  of  Theology  (1890). 

GRJLFE.  ALBRBCHT  von  ::iKj!.S-i87o),  German  oculist,  son 
of  Kari  Ferdinand  von  Grafc,  was  born  at  Berlin  on  the  a  and 
of  May  1828.  At  an  early  age  he  manifested  a  preference  for  the 
study  of  mathematics^  biit  this  waa  gradually  aupcneded  by  an 
interest  in  natural  adenoe,  wUdi  led  him  ultlnatdy  to  the  study 
of  mcdidnc.  After  prosecuting  his  studies  at  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Prague,  Paris,  London,  Dublin  and  Edinburgh,  and  devoting 
special  attention  to  ophthalmolofcy  lie.  :r.  1S50,  began  practice 
as  an  oculist  in  Berlin,  where  he  fouiuicd  a  private  institution 
for  the  treatment  of  tin-  i yes.  which  became  the  model  of  many 
similar  ones  in  (icrmany  and  .Switzerland.  In  1853  he  was 
appointed  teacher  of  ophthaJmoloRy  in  Berlin  university;  in 
1858  be  became  cxtraordiiiaiy  professor,  and  in  1866  ordinary 
professor.  Gr&fc  contxtbuAed  largely  to  the  progress  of  the 
science  of  ophthalmology,  especially  by  tbe  establishment  in 
1855  of  his  Arckit/ar  OfMuhubtk,  In  wUcb  bebad  Ferdbmnd 
Arlt  (1819-1887)  and  P.  C  Ooodan  (tttl-ilS^)  as  ooUaboratois. 
Perhaps  hb  two  most  jqiportant  disoweiles  were  his  method 
of  treating  glaucoma  and  his  new  operation  for  cataract.  He 
was  also  regarded  as  an  authority  in  diseases  of  the  nerves 
and  brain.   He  died  at  Berlin  on  the  aoth  of  July  1870. 

See  Ein  Wort  der  Erinnerunt  an  Albrtekl  von  Graft  (Halle,  1870) 
by  his  cousin,  Alfred  Gritfe  (1810-1809),  alsoa  distinguished  of^thaU 
mologi.1t,  and  the  author  of  Das  Seken  der  Schielevien  (Wiesbaden, 
1897);  and  E.  Michaelis,  AlbredU  voh  Graft.  Sein  Ltbm  nwf 
WvktH  (Berlin,  1877J. 

ORAFB.  HBINIUCH  (i8oa-i8«S),  German  educatiooist,  was 
bom  at  Bttttattdt  in  SMH-Wefanar  on  tbe  jid  of  Hay  iSoa. 
He  studied  mathematics  and  theology  at  Jena,  and  in  1833 

obtained  a  curacy  In  the  town  church  of  Weimar.   He  was 

I ransferrei".  to  Ji  n.i  ,is  rt'i  ;<irof  the  town  st  hool  i-n  iS;:;;  in  1.S40 
he  w:ij,  also  appuinted  extraordinary  profc&scjr  of  the  science 
of  eduiatnif.  (Padagogtk;  in  that  university;  and  in  184J  he 
became  head  of  the  Bur^erschutc  (middle  class  school)  in  Casscl. 
.\fter  re<ir>;aiuzir:K  the  schools  of  the  town,  he  became  director 
of  the  new  Reaischule  in  1843;  and,  devoting  htrrLs<-lf  to  the 
interests  of  educational  reform  in  electoral  Hesse,  he  became 
in  1849  a  member  of  the  school  commission,  and  also  entered 
the  house  of  representattves,  wh^e  he  made  himself  somewhat 
formidable  as  an  Sfhatw.  In  sSja,for  having  been  implicated 
111  the  ScpiemberriotsandbidieaHnvment  against  the  unpopular 
minister  Hassenpflug,  who  had  dissolved  the  school  commission, 
he  was  condemned  to  three  years'  imprisonment,  a  sentence 
afterwards  reduced  to  one  of  twelve  months.  On  his  release  he 
withdrew  to  (ieneva,  where  he  engaged  in  educational  work 
till  1855,  when  lie  V..1S  appointed  director  of  the  school  of  industry 
at  Bremen.    He  died  in  that  city  on  the  Jist  of  July  iKOS. 

Be--.iili'.s  Iwing  the-  author  of  many  text-book.i  and  .isiiinal 
paiKTs  on  educational  subjects,  he  wrote  Das  Rr^hlsvcrhallriis  der 
VolksschuU  von  irtntn  und  aussen  (iSji^);  Die  Sthulreform  (1834); 
SchuU  und  Untertichl  (1839);  AUtemeine  Fodagogik'  (l64i);  'Di€ 
deutsehgVttktsekultiiHj}.  ToMtfier  with  NaNinaiin.healso  edited 
tbe  A  rthwfar  rfsr  pndMsAt  V^Eidhilmtm  (l8a8-t8$5). 

GRAPE,  KARL  PERDINAHD  VON  (1-S7-1840),  German 
surgeon,  was  born  at  Warsaw  on  the  8ih  of  March  1787.  He 
studied  medicine  at  Halle  and  Leipzig,  and  after  obtaining 
licence  from  the  Leipzig  university,  he  was  in  1807  appointed 
private  physician  to  Duke  Alexius  of  Anhalt-Bemburg.  In 
181 1  he  became  professor  of  surgery  and  director  of  tbe  surgical 
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clinic  at  Berlin,  and  durinf;  the  war  with  Na[X)lcon  he  was  super- 
intendent of  the  military  hospitals.  When  peace  was  concladcd 
in  i8t5, he  resumed  his  professorial  dadHii  He  was  also  af^intcd 
pl^yiician  to  the  general  staff  of  the  may,  and  he  became  a 
dbMor  of  the  Friedrich  Wilhelin  Institute  and  of  the  Xledico- 
OiInKgicalAcMieBigr.  Ifc  died  miiliknly  on  the  4th  ot  July  1840 
It  Hanover,  vUtber  be  bad  been  celled  to  opeimte  on  the  eyes 
of  the  crown  prince.  GrKfe  did  much  to  advance  the  practice 
uf  surgery  in  Germany,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  wounds. 
Hf  im|)roved  the  rhinoplastic  process,  and  its  revi\al  w.is  chiefly 
due  to  him.  His  lectures  at  the  university  oi  Berlin  attracted 
Students  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 

The  following  arc  his  principal  works:  Notmrn  fur  dif  AhlStvn^ 
grosser  (ilifdmassen  (Berlin,  I8la);  Rhtnoplcslik  Neuf  Bn- 

triige  tur  Kunsl  TheiU  des  Angtiithts  orgattiseh  zu  erseizen  (1821); 
Die  epidemistk-kontagidse  Autenblrnnorrhoe  Agyplms  in  drn 
euro^tschen  Befreiun%sheeren  (1824):  and  JahresberuhJe  aher  das 
kliHUch-thirurgisch-augrruirztlichf  Inslitut  der  UnittrsiUit  zu  Berlin 
(1817-1834).  He  also  edited,  with  Th.  von  Walthcr,  the  Journal 
fiir Chirurgie und At^tnkeilkimJt.  SeeE.  Michaelis,£an{fMnMiid 
von  Graft  in  seintt  j^SMfm  WMm  ftf  Slatt  ulU  Wi$tmtkafi 
(Berlia.  1840). 

QKAVFITO.  plural  graffiti,  the  ItallaB  mard  iBesnbig  "  scribb- 
ling "  or  "  scralchinRS  "  (graffiare,  to  scribble,  Gr.  Ypi^v), 
adopted  by  archaeologists  as  a  general  term  for  the  casual 

wriiinns.  rutle  drawings  and  markings  on  ancient  buildings, 
in  distinction  from  the  more  formal  or  deliberate  writings  known 
as  "  inscriptions."  These  "  graffiti,"  either  scratched  on  stone 
or  plaster  by  a  sharp  instrument  such  as  a  nail,  or,  more  rarely, 
written  in  red  chalk  or  black  charcoal,  arc  found  in  great  abund- 
ance, e.g.  on  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt.  The  best-known 
"  graffiti  "  are  those  in  Pompeii  and  in  the  catacombs  and  clse- 
wfaeie  in  Rome.  Th^  have  been  collected  by  R.  Gainicd 
(GnyW  a  Pompd,  Ptris,  x9sfi),  and  L.  Comn  ("  Graffiti  di 
Room  "  in  BcBOiHa  ieBa  €tmmiuUiie  mmdapak  orckaeologica, 
Rome,  1803;  see  also  Corp.  Ins.  Lai,  iv.,  Berlin,  1871). 
The  subject  matter  of  these  scnliblings  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  the  similar  scrawb  made  to-day  by  boys,  .street  idlers 
and  the  casual  "  tripper."  The  ^ii  hoollxjy  of  Pompeii  wrote  out 
lists  of  nouns  and  vtrfis,  alphabets  and  lines  from  V  irgil  for 
mcmori;:in^';,  Imcrs  wriilc  the  names  of  their  belovci!,  "sports- 
men "  scribbled  the  names  of  horses  they  had  been  "  tipped," 
and  wrote  those  of  their  favourite  gladiators.  Pcr»on:U  abu.sc 
is  frequent,  and  rude  caricatures  arc  found,  such  as  that  of  one 
Percgrinus  with  an  enormous  nose,  or  of  Xaso  or  Kasso  with 
hardly  any.  AnlueVetdnaFiiiauswiitcB  up  his  election  addras 
and  appalls  to  the  ^enpi  or  bal^ilaycis  for  their  votes  for 
Um  aa  aedUe.  Limes  of  poetry,  suited  far  lams  in  de- 
jection or  triumph,  are  popular,  and  (Md  aad  Propertfus  appear 
to  be  favourites.  Apparently  private  wntrs  of  property  fill 
the  nuisance  of  the  def.iccment  of  their  walls,  and  at  Rome 
near  the  Porta  Portuntsis  has  been  found  an  inscription  begging 
people  not  to  srrilible  isruriphtirr)  on  the  walls. 

Graffiti  are  of  some  importnnre  to  the  palaeographer  and  to 
the  philologist  as  illustrating  the  forms  and  corruptions  of  the 
various  alphabets  and  languages  used  by  the  people,  and  occasion- 
ally guide  the  archaeologist  to  the  date  of  the  building  on  which 
they  aflpear,  but  they  arc  chiefly  valuable  for  the  light  they 
threw  on  tlie  eveiyday  life  of  the  "  man  ia  the  street "  of  the 
period,  and  for  the  intimata  details  of  costoms  aad  institiitions 
which  no  literature  or  fomal  inscriptions  can  give.  The  graffiti 
dealing  «nth  the  gladiatorial  shows  at  Pompeii  arc  in  this  respect 
particul.irlv  r.uteworl  hy ;  the  rude  drawiiiKH  siirh  as  lhat  of 
the  srculor  caught  in  the  net  of  the  rclianus  an<l  lying  entirely 
at  his  mercy,  give  a  more  vivid  ])icture  of  what  the  incidents 
of  these  shows  were  like  than  any  account  in  words  (see  Garrucci, 
op.  cit.,  Pis.  x.-xiv.:  .\.  Mau,  Pompeii  in  Lcbcn  und  Kunsl,  jnd 
ed.,  1908,  ch.  XXX.).  In  1866  in  the  Trastevcrc  quarter  of  Rome, 
near  the  church  of  S.  Ciisogono,  was  discovered  the  guard-house 
(cncHMtorsiMi)  of  the  sewcath  cohort  of  the  city  polke  (n«*^)> 
the  mils  bebf  eowersd  Iqr  the  scribblings  ol  the giaatds,  ilhiitnit- 
ln«  in  detail  the  daQy  imttine,  the  bardsh^  and  daagacs,  and 
the  feelings  of  the  bkb  tomids  tbdr  officers  (W.  Hensen, 


"  L'  Escubitorio  della  Settima  coone  dei  Vigili  "  in  Bull.  Inst., 
1867,  and  Ann<iii  Inst.,  1H74;  sec  also  R.  Lanciani,  AnciaU 
Rome  in  Ike  Light  of  Reunt  Discoveries,  330,  and  Ruins  and 
Excavations  of  Ancient  Rome,  1897,  548).  The  most  faaMNit 
grafSto  yet  discovered  is  that  generally  accepted  as  representing 
a  CBiicatiue  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  found  om  the  walls  of  the 
Domus  GdMiaaa  on  the  Palatine  b  1857,  and  now  preserved 
la  the  Kircherian  Museum  of  the  CoUcgio  Romano.  Deeply 
scratched  in  the  wall  is  a  figure  of  a  man  clad  in  the  short  tunica 
with  one  hand  upraised  in  salutation  to  another  figure,  with 
the  head  of  an  .iss.  or  fxwsibly  a  horse,  hanging  on  a  cross; 
beneath  is  written  in  rude  Grrt-k  IrtKrs  '"  Aii.ixamcnos  \sur5hips 
(his)  g<Kl."  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  represents  an 
adherent  of  .some  Gnostic  sect  worshipping  one  of  the  animal- 
headed  deities  of  Egypt  (sex*  Fcrd.  Becker,  Das  Spottcrucifix 
der  rdmiscAen  Kaiscrpuliislc,  Brcslau,  1866;  F.  X.  Kraus,  Das 
Spottamdi*  vm  Faiati»,  Freiburg  in  Breiagau,  iftia:  and 
1/woNiU  and  LradaiffjCMIf  id  JMoUna). 
,  There  is  an  intcfeidag  ardda,  wbh  naay  quota tloiw  of  giaflM. 
fat  the  Bdinbvr^  Rtriem,  October  1859.  vol  ex.  (C.wk.) 

ORAFLT,  CHARLES  (1862-  ),  American  sculptor,  was 
bom  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  3rd  of  December 
1861.  He  was  a  pupil  of  theschools  of  the  Pennsylvania  .Academy 
of  the  Fine  .Arts.  Philadelphia,  and  of  Henri  M.  Ghapu  and  Jean 
Damp;,  .md  the  Etole  des  Beaux  .\rts,  Paris.  He  received  an 
Honorable  Mention  in  the  Paris  Salon  of  iSgi  for  his  "  Mauvais 
PrCsage,"  now  at  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  a  gold  medal 
at  the  P.aris  Exposition,  in  1900,  and  medals  at  Chicago,  1895, 
Atlanta,  1S9S,  and  Philadelphia  (the  gold  Medal  of  Honor, 
Pennsylvania  Acadesiy  of  the  Fine  Aru),  18991.  In  1892  be 
became  inatmetor  in  aeuiptan  at  the  Penngrlviinla  Academy 
of  tbeflne  Aiti^  ahnlllUngtbf  saiwrrhafrat  tbePrcatd  Institute, 
PbOaddpUa.  Ha  was  dectad  n  full  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  190$.  Bis  better  known  Works  inclu'le: 
"  General  Reynolds,"  Fairroount  Park,  Philadelphia;  '  Foun- 
tain of  Man "  (made  for  the  Pan-American  Exposition  at 
Buffalo);  "From  Generation  to  Generation";  "Symbol  of 
Life  ";  "  Vulture  of  War,"  and  many  portrait  busts. 

QRAFRATH.  a  town  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  Itlerbach, 
14  m.  E.  of  DUsseldorf  on  the  railway  Hilden-Vohwinkel.  Pop. 
(lOOs)  9030.  It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  and  two  Evangelical 
churches,  and  there  was  an  abbey  here  from  1185  to  1803.  The 
principal  industries  are  iron  and  steel,  while  weaving  is  carried 
on  in  the  town. 

CIRAPT  (a  Biodified  Conn  of  the  earlier  "  graff,"  through 
the  French  from  the  Late  Lat.  graphium,  a  stylus  or  pencil), 
a  small  br.mch,  shoot  or  "  scion,"  f ran^^fcrred  from  om  p!  int  nr 
tree  to  another,  the  "  slock,"  and  inserted  in  it  so  that  the  two 
ur.iie  fs<-L-  HoHTici  i.Ti'RF,).  The  name  was  adopted  from  the 
rci-emldanrc  in  shape  of  the  "  graft  "  to  a  jK-neil,  The  transfer 
of  living  tissue  from  one  portion  of  an  organism  to  another  part 
of  the  .same  or  diflcrcnt  organism  where  it  adheres  and  grows 
is  also  known  as  "  grafting,"  and  is  frequently  practised  in 
modem  surgery.  The  word  is  applied,  in  carpentry,  to  an 
attachment  of  the  ends  of  timbers,  and,  as  a  nautical  term,  to 
Uie  "  whipping  "  or  "  pointing  "  of  a  rope's  ead  mth  fine  twine 
to  pievait  nnmvcUlm.  **  Graft "  is  wed  as  a  dang  term,  in 
Bnghnd,  fur  n  pleoe  ef  hard  work."  In  American  usage 
Webster^  DkUonary  (ed.  1904)  defines  the  word  as  "  the  act  of 
any  one,  especially  an  official  or  public  employe,  by  which  he 
procures  money  surreptitiously  by  virtue  of  his  ollice  or  [x>sition; 
also  the  surreptitious  gain  thus  procured."  It  is  thus  a  word 
embracing  blackmail  and  illicit  commission.  The  origin  of  the 
English  use  of  : l;c  '.>. n:d  is  probably  an  obsolete  word  "  graft," 
a  portion  of  earth  thrown  up  by  a  spade,  from  the  Teutonic  root 
meaning  "  to  dig,"  seen  in  German  graben,  and  English  "  grSVCs/' 

GRAFTON.  DUKBS  OF.  The  EngUsb  dukes  of  Gnfton  an 
descended  from  Henry  FnzxoV  (1663-169^,  the  BStunl  SOO 
of  Charles  II.  by  Barbara  VilUefS  (oouateis  of  fwi—* and 
ducbcaaof  Clevdand).  In  tC?' be  was  married  to  the  daogfater 
and  heiress  of  the  earl  of  Arlington  and  created  earl  of  Euston; 
in  1675  be  was  created  duke  of  Grafton.   He  was  brought 
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up  as  a  sailor,  and  taw  military  service  at  the  siege  of  Luxemburg 
in  1684.  At  James  II. 's  coronation  be  was  lord  high  constable. 
In  the  rebellion  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth  he  commanded  the 
nyal  tmopB  in  SoBerwtaiiuwi  but  later  acted  irith  Churchill 
(duks  of  IfarlbarooglOi  ami  jtrined  Williaiii  ti  Oiait(e  against 
tbeUnf.  HediedafAWBaiid  received  at  ttenonBim of  Ctek, 
while  kadmg  WiOiam'k  forces,  being  succeeded  u  and  duke 
by  his  son  Charles  (i68i-i7S7). 

AuGUbiys  H^i^RY  FiTZKov,  3rd  Juke  ol  Giaflou  (i  735-181 1), 
one  of  the  leading  politicians  of  his  time,  was  the  grandson  of  the 
jndduke,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster  and  Cambridge.  He 
first  became  known  in  politics  as  an  opponent  of  Lor«l  Bute;  in 
1765  he  was  secretary  of  state  under  the  marquis  ol  Rockingham; 
but  he  retired  next  year,  and  I'itt  (becoming  earl  of  Chatham) 
fonnad a  miiuitiy  in  which  Grafton  was  first  lord  of  the  trcisury 
(1766)  but  only, nominally  prime  minister.  Chatham'^  illness 
at  the  end  of  1767  Niultad  in  Gnfton  beoBUung  the  cfiective 
leader,  but  poUtiokl  differaiea  and  the  attada  «l  "  Jttuin* " 
led  to  bis  resignation  in  January  1770.  He  became  lord  privy 
seal  in  Lord  North's  minif^try  (1771)  but  resigned  in  1775,  being 
in  favour  of  conciliatory  action  towards  the  .American  colonists. 
In  the  Rockingham  ministry  of  178s  he  w.i.s  again  lord  privy 
seal.    In  later  years  he  was  a  prominent  Uniiarian. 

Besides  his  successor,  the  4th  duke  (t  760-  1R44),  and  numerous 
other  children,  he  was  the  father  of  Central  Lord  t  harlcb  Fitz- 
toy  (1764-1839),  whose  sons  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy  (1798-1858}, 
fovenor  of  New  South  Wales,  and  Robert  Mtzroy  (q.v.),  the 
hydragiaplKr,  wcte  notable  men.  The  4th  duke'a  son,  who 
anooeeded  a*  jtli  duke,  ma  lither  of  (be  <th  aqd  jthdukca. 

Hie  aid  date  left  In  manuicriiit  a  Mtimft  of  hk  public  career, 
«f  which  dtmcte  have  been  printed  in  Sunhopea  AiMry,  W'alpole's 
MemtHt*  tfCtorgfi  III.  (AjipemUi^  vol.  iv.),  and  Ckmpbeil's  Uks 
4if tt» OloiKcBsra.  ."^^  '• 

GRAFTON.  RICHARD  fd.  1571),  EngMi  printer  and  chron- 
icler, vvdi  probably  born  about  1513.  He  received  the  freedom 
of  the  Grocers'  Company  in  1534.  Miles  Coverdale's  version 
of  the  Bible  bad  tirst  be«u  printed  in  1535.  Grafton  was  early 
brought  into  touch  with  the  leaders  of  religious  reform,  and  in 
1537  he  undertook,  in  conjunction  with  Edward  Whitchurch, 
to  produce  a  modified  version  of  Coverdale's  text,  generally 
kaowB  aa  Matthew'a  fiibk  (Antweip,  2537).  He  went  to  Paiia 
tonprintCenidale'aieviwdeiBtlaitxjjS).  There  Whitdinrch 
and  ha  b«Hi  to  print  the  folio  known  aa  the  Oreat  BMa  by 
spedal  lieenoe  obtained  by  Henry  Vm.  fma  theTwndi  gomn- 
ijicnt.  Suddenly,  however,  the  work  was  officially  stopped  and 
the  presses  seized.  Grafton  fled,  but  Thomas  Cromwell  eventu- 
ally bought  the  presses  and  Ivpr,  and  the  prinlinK  \va.s  completed 
in  England.  The  Great  Hihle  w.-w  reprinted  several  times  under 
his  direction,  the  last  otc.xsion  being  1553-  1"  'S-M  tlrafton 
and  Whitchurch  secured  the  exclusive  right  of  printing  church 
aervicc  books,  and  on  the  accession  of  Edward  V'l.  he  was 
appointed  king's  primer,  an  office  which  be  retained  throughout 
the  rciipt.  In  this  capacity  he  produced  f ike  BatAe  of  (he  Common 
Prviir  and  Adminislraeim  ef  Ike  Satramenks,  and  other  Xila 
and  Cenmmks  of  the  Chimhe:  after  the  Ute  ef  Ike  Cfavdhe  of 
EnfiUindc  (1549  loL),  and  ildet  oj  Parliament  (1559  and  is.'.O 
In  1553  he  printed  Lady  Jane  Grey's  proclamation  and  signed 
himself  the  queen's  printer.  For  this  he  was  imprisoned  for  a 
short  time,  and  he  s.ecni&  thereafter  to  have  retired  from  active 
business.  His  historical  works  include  a  continuation  (1543) 
of  Hardy ng's  Ciwifitie  from  the  bcginriing  of  the  reifrn  <'f  Edward 
IV.  down  to  Grafton's  own  times.  JIc  i,>  s.->.iii  to  have  t.iken 
considerable  liberties  with  the  original,  and  may  practically  be 
regarded  as  responsible  for  the  whole  work.  He  printed  in  1 548 
Edward  Hall's  U nion  oJ  the .  .  .  Families  0/  Ijincasire  and 
Yorte,  adding  the  history  of  the  years  from  1532  to  1547.  After 
he  retired  from  the  printing  bo^nesa  he  pnbl^bed  An  Abridtfi' 
went  of  Ike  Ckranides  ef  Bni/ami  (is<»),  MamneOrflke  Ckrmidtt 
of  England  (1565),  Chronide  at  large  and  meere  Tlistoryt  of  the 
Afayres  of  England  (1568).  In  these  books  he  chiefly  adapted 
the  work  of  his  predecessors,  but  in  some  cases  he  gives  detailed 
accounts  of  contemporary  events.   His  name  frequently  Appeus 


in  the  records  of  St  Bartholomew's  and  Christ's  hospitals,  and 
in  1 553  he  was  treasurer-general  of  the  hospitals  of  Kiqg  £dwaid'a 
foundation.  In  iSS3-:554  and  1556-1557  he  represented  the 
City  in  Parliament,  and  in  1562-1563  he  sat  for  Covcntr>'. 

An  elaborate  account  of  Grafton  was  written  in  1901  by  Mr  J.  A. 
KinRdon  undpf  the  auspices  of  the  Grorfrs'  Company,  with  «hf  title 
Rii^hirrl  Oniflnn,  CUiten  and  Grocer  of  London,  o'c  in  continuaiion 
of  imuirnli  in  Ike  Utes  of  T.  Poymlz  iind  K.  CrafUm  (thtf^!.  His 
CkroniUr  nt  /rjr^r  was  reprinted  by  .Sir  Henry  Illlis  in  lt>09. 

GRAFTON,  a  city  of  Clarence  tounty,  New  South  Wales, 
1  yiiiK  on  both  sides  of  the  Clarence  river,  at  a  distance  of  45  m. 
from  its  moulh,  ,^42  m.  K.E.  of  Sydney  by  sea.  Pop.  (1901) 
4174,  Soutli  Grafton,  ^76.  'Hie  two  .sectiorLs,  North  (irafton 
and  South  Grafton,  form  separate  municipuli' i*.  °  The  river 
is  navigable  from  the  sea  to  the  town  for  £l  11  1  moderate 
burden,  and  for  small  vcasds  to  a  point  35  m.  beyond  it.  The 
entrance  to  the  river  baa  been  artificially  improved.  Graftoo 
ia  tfaeseat  otthe  AagHcattloInt-biiboptlcof  Giaftonand  Arn^ 
and  of  a  Roman  Cfttbollc  biiboprlc  created  In  r888,  both  of  which 
have  fine  cathedrals.  Dairy-farming  and  sugar-growing  are 
important  industries,  and  there  are  several  suffar-mills  in  the 
neighixiurhood;  great  numbers  of  horses,  also,  are  breti  for  the 
Indian  and  coloidal  markets.  Tobacco,  cettais  and  fruits  arc 
.ilso  grown,  (jrafton  has  a  large  shipping  trade  with  Sydr<  y. 
Th(-re  is  rail-conncxicjn  with  Brisbane,  &c.  The  city  became  a 
municipality  in  1.^59. 

GRAFTON,  a  township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Worcester  county, 
Masssachusctts,  U.S.A.  Pop.  (1905}  5053;  (1910}  5705.  It  is 
served  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,^  and  the 
Boston  ft  Albany  railways,  and  by  interurban  ekoric  Unck 
The  township  cotttahu  wveral  viUafca  Goduding  .GtaftoOf  North 
Grafton,  Saondersville,  FUiervOle  and  Famtrawvtlle);  the 
prindptal  village,  Grafton,  is  about  7  m.  S.E.  of  Worcester.  The 
villages  arc  rcsi<lential  suburbs  of  Worcester,  and  attract  many 
summer  resitlents.  In  the  viilaKe  of  Grafton  there  is  a  public 
library.  There  is  ample  w.iter  power  from  the  Blackstone 
river  and  its  tributaries,  and  among  the  manufactures  of  Grafton 
are  coitou-goods,  boots  and  shoes,  (lc.  Within  what  Is  now 
Grafton  stood  the  Nipmuck  Indian  village  of  Hassanamcsit. 
John  Eh'ot,  the  "  apostle  to  the  Indians,"  visited  it  soon  after 
1651,  and  organized  the  third  of  bis  bands  of  "  pra>'ing  Indians  " 
there;  in  1671  he  eatahKuhcd  a  church  for  them,  the  aecood  of 
the  kind  in  New  England,  and  alio  a  achooL  Ini654theSfafls»- 
chusctta  Genant  Court  granted  to  th*  Indians,  fat  tbdr  cxdnalve 
use,  a  tract  of  about  4  sq.  m.,  of  wUdi  thqr  lemained  the  sole 
proprietors  until  17 18,  when  they  sold  a  small  farm  to  Elisha 
Johnson,  the  first  permanent  white  settler  in  the  neighbourhood. 
In  i7.!S  a  group  of  residents  of  Marlboro,  Sudbury  ,  Concord  and 
-Siowe,  with  ibe  pcrirJjjjion  of  the  General  Court,  bought  from  the 
Indians  7500  acres  of  their  lands,  and  agreed  to  establish  forty 
English  families  oa  the  tract  within  three  years,  and  to  maintain 
a  church  and  school  of  which  the  Indiatts  should  have  free  use. 
The  township  was  incorporated  in  173$,  and  was  named  in  honour 
of  the  and  duke  of  Grafton.  The  last  of  the  pwe-bloodod 
Indianadied  about  1823. 

SBAnOlf,  a  city  and  the  amnty-«eat  a<  Taykr  county,  West 
Virginia,  U.S.A.,  on  Tygart  river,  about  100  m.  by  r«il  S.E.  of 
'Wheeling.  Pop.  (1800)  31 59;  (1900)  5650,  bidudli^  99«  foreign- 
iKirn  and  ibi  negroes,  (loioi  7',63.  It  is  served  by  four  divisions 
of  the  Baltimore  &:  Ohio  railway,  which  maintains  extensive  car 
shops  here.  The  city  is  about  loco  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  has 
a  small  national  ccmcltry,  and  about  4  tn.  VV'.,  at  Pruntytown, 
is  the  West  Virginia  Reform  School.  Grafton  is  situated  near 
large  coal-hclds,  and  is  supplied  with  natural  gas.  Among  its 
manufactures  are  machine-^op  and  foundry  products,  window 
glass  and  pressed  glass  ware,  and  grist  mill  and  phuung>mili 
products.  The  first  settlement  was  made  about  iSsa,  and 
Graium  was  incorporated  in  1836  and  chartered  aa  a  dty  in 
r899.  Ini903  the  population  and  areaoftbe  dty  were  incNued 
by  the  annexation  of  the  town  of  Fetterman  (pop.  in  1900,  796), 
of  Beaumont  (unincorporated),  and  of  other  territory. 

ORAHAM.  SIR  GERALD  (iS.,i  -iSgo),  British  general,  -jvas 
born  on  the  27U1  of  June  1831  at  Acton,  Middlesex.    Ue  was 
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educated  at  Dnsdcn  and  Woolwich  Academy,  and  entered  the 
Royal  Eogbiem  is  tSsck  He  scmd  witli  <Uatiiictkm  throu^ 
tie  Rnsnan  War  of  iSs4.  to  ligfit  ma  pfeantt  at  the  battlea  of 
tlie  Alma  and  Inkerman,  vaa  twice  wounded  ia  tke  tiendiea 
before  Sevastopol,  and  was  awarded  the  Victoria  Croas  for 
gallantry  ai  the  aiiack  ou  thf  Rudan  and  for  devoted  heroism 
on  numeruub  occasions.  He  ai5<3  received  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
and  was  promoted  to  a  brevet  tiiajority.  In  the  China  War  of 
i860  he  lorA  pari  in  l!ie  actions  of  Sm-lio  and  Tang-kii.  the 
storming  01  llie  I'aku  Forts,  where  he  was  severely  wounded, 
and  the  entry  into  Feidng  (brevet  lieutenant-colonelcy  and  C.B.)> 
Promoted  colonel  in  1869,  he  was  employed  in  routine  duties 
uatil  1877,  when  he  was  appointed  assistant -director  of  works 
fdrbotndcaatthe  war  office,  a  position  be  held  until  his  promo- 
tion to  major-general  in  1881.  In  command  of  the  advanced 
force  in  Egypt  in  1883,  he  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting,  was 
present  at  the  action  of  Magfar,  commanded  at  the  first  battle 
of  Kassassin,  took  part  in  the  second,  and  led  his  brigade  at 
Tell-el-Ke1)ir.  For  his  services  in  the  campaign  he  received  the 
K.C.B.  and  thanks  01  parliament.  In  tHK.j  he  commanded  the 
expeihtion  to  the  eastern  Surl.Tn,  nnil  fought  the  successful 
battles  of  £1  Teb  and  iamai.  On  his  return  home  he  received 
the  thanks  of  parliament  and  was  macie  a  heuier.ani-gcncral 
for  distinguished  service  in  the  field,  in  1885  he  commandefi 
the  'Suakin  expedition,  defeated  the  Arabs  at  Hasfain  and 
Tamai,  and  advanced  tbe  railway  from  Suakin  to  Otoo,  when  the 
eipeditidnwaswithdnfm  (thanks  of  parUanent  and  G.C.M.G.)> 
In  1806  he  was  made  G.C.B.,  and  tn  1899  eolnid-ooinaiandant 
Royal  Engineers.  He  died  on  the  tftb  of  December  1899. 
He  published  in  1S75  a  translation  of  Goetze's  Operations  of 
the  German  Engineers  in  iSjo-iSji,  and  in  1887  Last  Words 

V>ith  Gordon. 

GRAHAM,  SIR  JAMES  ROBERT  GEORGE,  Bart.  (t70.>- 
tS6t),  British  statesman,  .son  of  a  baronet,  was  Ijorn  at  Naworth. 
Cumberland,  un  the  isi  01  June  1792,  and  was  educated  at 
Westminster  and  Oxford.  Shortly  after  quitting  the  university, 
while  makinK  ilie  "  grand  tour  "  abroad,  he  became  private 
secretary  to  the  British  minister  in  Sicily.  Returning  to  England 
in  1818  he  waa  elected  to  parliament  aa  member  for  Hidl  in  the 
Wh^  Intenat;  but  be  waa  unaeated  at  tbe  dection  of  iSao. 
In  1894  he  amxeeded  to  the  hanmetcy;  and  in  1816  he  reentered 
parliament  m  Tepreaentative  for  Carikle,  a  seat  wlrich  he  loon 
exchanged  for  the  county  of  Cumlietlaiid.  In  the  same  year 
he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Coru  arjd  Currency,"  which 
brought  him  into  prominence  as  a  man  of  advanced  Liberal 
opiiuons;  and  he  became  one  of  the  most  energetic  advocates 
in  pailiameiit  of  the  Ketorm  Bill.  On  the  formation  of  F.arl 
Grey  s  administration  he  received  the  post  of  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  From  1832  to  1837  he 
sat  for  the  eastern  division  of  the  county  of  Cumberland.  Dis- 
sensions on  the  Irish  Church  question  led  to  his  withdrawal 
from  tbe  ministry  in  1834,  and  ultimately  to  his  joining  the 
Conservative  party.  Rejected  by  Ui  former  constituents  bi 
1837.  he  was  in  1838  elected  for  Pembroke,  and  tn  1841  for 
Dorchester.    In  the  latter  year  he  took  office  under  SfrHobert 

Peel  .IS  secretary  of  state  for  the  h<ime  de|>:irtir.ent ,  a  pos!  he 
retained  until  i,S46.  .-Vs  ln.>me  secretary  he  incurred  coii2>idcrablc 
odium  in  Scotland,  by  his  unconciliating  policy  on  the  church 
question  prior  to  the  "  «!isru;>tion  "  of  184;?;  and  in  !8,!.}  the 
detention  and  openingof  letters  at  the  [K]st-oli;ce  1j\  his  warr.mt 
raised  a  storm  of  public  indignation,  which  was  hardly  allayed 
by  the  favourable  report  of  a  parliamentary  committee  of 
investigation.  From  1846  to  1851  he  was  out  of  office;  l>ut  in 
the  latter  year  be  joined  Lofd  Aberdeen's  cabinet  as  first  lord 
of  tbe  adaicalty,  hi  irkScb  capacity  be  acted  also  for  a  short 
time  hi  the  Palmenton  ministry  of  185$.  The  appointment  oi 
n  select  mmmiftec  of  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Russian 
war  tdtiniatcl>  led  to  his  withdrawal  from  official  life.  He 
continued  as  a  private  member  to  exercise  a  considerable  in- 
Jlueuce  on  parliamentary  opinion.  He  died  at  Nethcrby, 
Cumberland,  on  the  25th  of  October  1861. 
His  Life,  by  C.  S.  Parker,  was  published  in  1907. 


ORAHAH,  SYLVESTER  (1794-1851),  Americaa  dietarian, 
wasbominSuffieid,Connecticut,ini794.  He  studied  at  Amherst 
CoDege,  and  was  otdatned  to  the  PraAytetiaa  mbdstry  hi  i8s6, 
but  he  aeems  to  have  preached  but  Ifttte.  He  became  an  ardmt 

advocate  of  temperance  rrform  and  of  vegetarianism,  ha\  ing 

persuaded  himself  that  a  flesh  diet  was  the  cause  of  atmormal 
cravings.  His  last  years  were  spent  in  retirement  and  he  died 
at  Northampton,  .Massachusetts,  on  the  iilh  of  Scptcml;er 
iSji.  His  name  is  now  remembered  because  of  his  advocacy 
of  unljolted  (Graham)  tlour,  and  as  the  originator  of  "  Graham 
bread. ' '  But  his  reform  was  much  broader  than  this.  He  urged, 
primarily,  physiological  education,  and  in  his  Sciciieecf  Human 
Lije  (1836;  republished,  with  biographical  memoir,  1858} 
furnished  an  exhaustive  text-book  on  the  subject.  He  had 
careftiUy  planned  a  complete  regimen  including  many  details 
besides  a  strict  diet.  A  Temperance  (or  Graham)  Boarding 
House  was  opened  in  New  York  City  about  1832  by  Mrs  Asenath 
Nicholson,  who  published  Natures  Own  Book  (2nd  ed.,  1835) 
giving  Graham's  rules  tor  boarders;  and  in  Boston  a  Graham 
House  was  opened  in  1^37  at  23  Brattle  Street. 

There  were  many  GrahamltCB  Mt  Bnolc  Fkrm.  and  the  American 
Physiolueical  Society  published  ui  Boatoa in  1837  and  1  H^il  a  weekly 
cillcd  tke  Graham  Journal  of  Health  and  Lon^miw,  desifned  to 
ilittstralt  by  fads  and  sustain  oy  reason  and  prmttoln.  the  sitente  of 
human  lifr  as  laujrhl  by  Srhc'ilfr  Craham.  editcri  In  LXivitI  Camphrlf. 
(ii  nli.irli  wiNlr  F.sniy  an  ( 'Ac/fr.i  l  iH-ii);  /Tic  Escuiopian  I'lMns 
of  Ike  A'tneieenih  Century  (2»34>i  Lectures  to  Young  Men  on  Ckastxly 
(and  cd.,  1837);  and  Bread  and  Bread  Mating;  and  projected  a 
work  dcMgn»i  to  show  that  his  system  was  not  counter  to  the 
Holy  Scriptuitt. 

9RAHAH,  TWnUS  (1805-1869),  British  cliendst,  bom  at 
Glasgow  on  the  20th  of  December  1805,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant 
of  that  dty.  In  1819  he  entered  the  university  of  Glasgow  with 
the  intention  of  becoming  a  minister  of  the  F.staljjishcd  Church, 
But  uniier  the  influence  of  Thomas  Thomj^n  (1773-1852), 
the  i)rofe.ssor  of  chemistry,  he  developed  a  taste  for  experimental 
science  and  especially  for  molecular  physics,  a  subject  which 
formed  his  main  preoccupation  throughout  Ids  life.  After 
graduating  in  1824,  he  spent  two  years  in  the  latioratory  of 
Professor  T.  C.  Hope  at  Edinburgh,  and  on  returning  to  Glasgow 
gave  lessons  in  mathematics,  and  subsequently  chemistry, 
until  the  year  1899,  when  he  vas  afqiainted  fectmer  in  the 
Mechanics'  Institute.  In  1890  he  succeeded  Dr  Andrew  Ure 
(177S-1857)  as  professor  of  chemistryin  theAndersonian  Institu- 
tion, and  in  iSj;,  on  the  death  of  Dr  Edward  Turner,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  chair  of  ehemistry  in  University  College, 
London.  There  he  remained  till  1855.  when  he  succeeded  Sir 
John  Herschel  as  Master  o!  the  Mint,  a  post  he  held  until  his 
death  on  the  16th  of  September  i86g.  The  onerous  duties 
his  work  at  the  Mint  entailed  severely  tried  his  energies,  and 
in  quitting  a  purely  scientific  career  he  was  subjected  to  the 
cares  of  official  life,  for  which  he  was  not  fitted  by  temperament. 
The  researches,  however,  vdddi  he  conducted  between  1S61 
and  1869  were  aa  brilliant  as  any  of  those  in  which  he  engaged. 
Graham  waa  dected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1836, 
and  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Institute  of  France  in  1847, 
while  Orford  madehimaD.  C.L.  in  1855.    He  took  a  leading  part 

in  tlie  foundation  of  :he  I,<)n<lon  (^hemical  ami  the  Cavendish 
societies,  and  served  as  first  [ireiiident  of  both,  ir:  1841  atid  1.S46. 
Towanls  the  close  of  his  life  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  J^ociety 
was  ottered  him,  hut  his  failing  health  rauied  him  to  decline 
the  honour. 

Graham's  wotk  is  remarkable  at  once  for  its  urigiimlity  and 
for  tlie  simplicity  of  the  methods  employed  in  obtaining  most 
important  results.  He  communicated  papers  to  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Glasgow  before  the  work  of  that  society  was  recorded 
in  TratiaelhHs,  but  his  first  published  paper, "  On  the  Absorp- 
tion of  Gases  by  Liquids,"  appeared  tn  the  Annals  «/  Pk&osopky 
for  i8s6.  The  subject  with  which  his  name  is  most  prominently 
associated  fs  the  diffu.sion  of  gases.  In  his  first  paper  on  this 
subject  fi?<.'i/i  lie  thus  summarises  the  knowledge  experiment 
had  alTorik-d  as  to  the  laws  which  re^iul.ite  the  movcnieilt  of 
gases.  "  f'Yuitful  as  the  miscilulily  of  >;a.'.es  has  been  in  in- 
teresting specuiatioDS,  the  experimental  information  we  possess 
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on  the  subject  amounts  to  little  more  than  the  well-estabUshed  | 
fai-'t  that  gases  of  a  different  nature  when  brouRhi  into  tontai  t  1 
<jc)  not  arrange  ihemsclvts  uccurdinj?  tu  their  dcuiily,  but  they  1 
s|x)iuanoouil>'  diliusc  through  each  other  so  as  to  remain  in  an 
iniiiiiate  stale  of  mixture  lor  any  leant h  of  time."  For  the 
fissured  jar  of  J.  W.  Doberciner  he  iubsiituied  a  glass,  lube 
dosed  by  a  plug  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  with  this  simple  ap- 
pliuioe  he  developed  the  hw  now  known  by  Ui  aune  "  that 
the  diffusion  rate  of  gases  is  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  their 
density."  (See  Diffusion.)  He  further  studied  the  passage 
of  gues  by  tnuupiBatiaQ  Umnigh  fine  tubes,  and  by  eSusioD 
t]u«u|^  a  minute  hqk  in  m  pbtmum  disk,  and  WIS  eiablcd  toibow 
tbat  fu  may  enter  a  vacuum  in  three  difTerent  ways:  (i)  by  the 
molecular  moveinent  of  diffusion,  in  virtue  of  which  a  gas  pene- 
trates through  the  pores  of  a  disk  of  compressed  graphite;  [2} 
hy  elTusion  through  an  orifice  of  sensible  dimensions  in  a  platinum 
disk  the  relative  times  of  the  effusion  of  gast-s  in  mass  being 
simil.ir  to  th<isc  of  the  molecular  ditTuaion,  although  a  gas  is 
usually  carried  by  the  former  kind  of  impulse  with  a  velocity 
many  thousand  times  an  great  as  is  demonstrable  by  the  latter; 
•1KI(3)  by  the  peculiar  rale  of  passage  due  to  transpiration  through 
fine  tubes,  in  which  the  ratkw  appear  to  be  in  direct  relation  with 
no  other  known  property  of  tbe  nine  (aaes— thus  bydrofen  has 
cnctly  doable  the  ti»n«pir«t<on  nte  o£  oit(0(ea,  the  relation  of 
those  gues  as  to  density  being  as  i  :i4.  He  subsequently 
examined  the  passage  of  gases  through  septa  or  partitions  of  india- 
rubber,  unglazed  earthenware  and  plates  of  metals  such  as 
palladium,  and  proved  that  gases  pass  through  these  septa 
Blither  by  diffusion  ooreflu&ion  uur  by  transpiration,  but  in  virtue 
of  a  selective  alisorption  which  the  septa  appear  to  exert  on  the 
gases  in  contact  with  ibcm.  By  this  means  ("  atmolysis  ")  he 
was  enabled  partially  to  separate  oxygen  from  air. 

His  early  work  on  the  movements  of  gases  led  him  to  examine 
the  spontaneous  movements  of  liquids,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
experiments  he  divided  bodies  into  two  classes— crystalloids, 
•udi  as  common  salt,  and  colloids,  of  which  gum-arabic  is  a  type 
—the  fonnec  Itaving  high  and  the  Utter  low  diSuaibflity.  He 
also  proved  that  the  piooeas  of  liquid  diffusion  causes  poitial 
decomposition  of  certain  chemical  compounds,  the  potassium 
sulphate,  for  instance,  being  separated  from  tbe  aluminium 
sulphate  in  alutn  by  the  higlier  diflusibility  of  tlie  iorttaer  s.ilt. 
He  also  e.vter.ded  his  work  on  the  transpiration  of  gases  lo  liqaitis, 
adu[.iiing  the  ]neiho<l  ot  manipulation  devised  by  J.  L.  M.  Poisc- 
uiile.  He  found  that  dilution  with  water  docs  not  efTcrt  pn>- 
portionate  alteration  in  the  transpiration  velocities  of  diiTereni 
liquids,  and  a  certain  determinable  degree  of  dilution  retards 
the  transpiration  velocity. 

With  regard  to  Graham's  more  purely  chemical  worit,  in  1833 
lie  showed  that  pboi^otic  anhydride  and  water  form  three 
dbtinct  adds,  and  he  thus  ettahlUied  the  existence  of  polybasic 
adds,  in  cadi  of  which  one  or  more  equivalents  of  hydrogen  are 
Tcplaceabic  by  certain  metals  (see  Acio).  In  iSjs  Ike  published 
the  results  of  an  examination  of  the  properties  of  water  of  crys- 
tallization as  a  constituent  of  salts.  Not  the  least  interesting 
part  of  this  inquiry  was  t  he  discovery  of  certain  definite  salts  with 
alcohtil  aiialojious  to  hydrates,  to  whicli  the  name  of  alcoholatcs 
was  given.  A  briei  paper  entitled  "  Speculative  Ideas  on  the 
Constitution  of  Matter  "  (1863)  possesses  special  interest  in  con- 
nexion with  work  done  since  Us  death,  because  in  it  he  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  various  idods  of  Biatter  now  recognized 
as  different  elementary  substances  may  possess  one  and  the  same 
ultimate  or  atomic  mdccuk  in  different  ooi^tfotts  of  movement. 

Graham's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  first  published  in  1833,  went 
through  newral  editions,  and  appearc<l  also  in  Gcrntan,  remodelled 
under  J.  Ott-i'---  dirixtion  His  Chrmifal  and  P^vitc;/  N'-u-nr-rhrs 
were  collected  liy  Ur  James  Voung  .inii  Dr  Ant;us  Smith,  and 
printed  "  for  preseiitalion  only  "  at  Edinburgh  in  i«76,  l>r  Smith 
contributing  to  the  volume  a  valuable  preface  and  analysis  of  its 
lontcnfc.  Sf-i"  rilso  T.  F.  Thorpe,  Essays  in  Historical  Chemistry 
(i9oaj. 

ORAHAME,  JAMES  (1765-1811),  Scottish  poet,  was  bom  in 
Glasgow  on  the  22nd  of  April  1765,  tbe  son  of  a  successful 
l)iwyer.  After  completing  his  literary  coarse  at  Gfaugow  univer- 


sity,  Grahame  went  in  1784  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  qualified 
as  writer  to  the  signet,  and  subsequently  for  the  Scottish  bar, 
of  which  he  was  elet:le<l  a  memlxr  in  IJ95.  Bui  his  preferences 
had  always  been  for  the  Church,  and  when  he  was  fony  four 
he  took  .-\nglicati  orders,  and  became  a  curate  first  at  Shipion, 
(jloucestershire,  and  then  at  Sedgetieid,  Durham.  His  works 
include  a  dramatic  poem,  Mary  Queen  0/  Scots  (1801),  The 
Sabbath  (1804),  British  Georgia  (1804),  The  Birds  of  Scotland 
(1806),  and  Poems  on  tkt  Abtditiott  of  the  Skm  Trade  (1810). 
His  principal  work,  Tkt  SMalh,  a  sacred  and  descriptive  poem 
in  blank  veise,  is  ^bancterized  by  devotional  leeUng  and  ^ 
happy  deKncntion  of  Scottish  scenery.  In  the  notes  to  his  poena 
he  expresses  enll^tciKd  views  on  popular  education,  the  criminal 
law  and  other  public  questions.  He  was  emphatically  a  friend 
of  humanity— a  philanthropist  as  well  as  a  poet.  He  died  in 
Glasgow  on  the  t4th  of  September  1811. 

GRAHAM'S  DYKE  (or  Siu.ih.h  -trench),  a  local  name  for  the 
Roman  fortified  frontier,  consisting  of  rampart,  iorts  and  road, 
which  ran  across  the  narrow  isthmu5  of  Scotland  from  the  Forth 
to  the  C  iyde  faliout  36  m.),  and  formed  from  a.d.  140  till  about 
1S5  the  northern  frontier  of  Roman  Britain.  The  name  la 
locally  explained  as  recording  a  victorious  assault  on  the  defences 
by  one  Robert  Graham  and  his  men;  it  has  also  been  connected 
with  the  Grampian  UiUs  and  the  Latin  surveying  term  grorM, 
But,  as  is  shown  by  its  earliest  recorded  spelling,  Grymisdyke 
(Fordun,  AJ>.  13S5),  it  is  tbe  same  as  the  term  Grim's  Ditch  which 
occurs  several  times  in  En^nd  in  connexion  with  early  ramparts 
— for  e.'^aniple,  near  Wallingford  in  south  Oxfordshire  or  between 
Berkhampstcad  (Herts)  and  Bradcnham  (Bucks).  Grim  seems 
to  be  a  Teutonic  god  or  dtvil,  who  might  be  credited  with  the 
wish  to  build  earthworks  in  unrea.sonably  short  periods  of  lime. 
By  antiquaries  the  Graham's  Dyke  is  usually  styled  the  Wall 
of  Pius  or  the  Antonine  Vallum,  after  the  emperor  Antoninus 
Pius,  in  whose  it  was  oonstnictcd.  See  furtfaer  Bbitain: 
Romin.    .  (F.  J.  H.) 

fiRAHAM'S  fmra,  a  city  of  South  Africa,  the  administrative 
.oentie  for  the  eaatom  part  of  the  Cape  piovuioe,  106  m,  by  rail 
K  JL  of  Fort  Eaixafaeth  and  43  m.  by  nil  Nlf .  W.  of  Fort  Alfred. 
Pop.  (igo4}  13,887,  of  whom  7383  were  whites  and  1837  were 
electors.  The  town  is  built  in  a  basin  of  the  grassy  hills  forming 
the  spurs  of  the  Zuurberg,  1760  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  is  a 
pleasant  place  oi  retiidence,  has  a  remarkably  healthy  climate, 
■ind  is  regarded  as  the  most  English-like  town  in  the  Cape.  The 
streets  are  broad,  and  most  of  them  lined  with  trees.  In  the 
High  Street  are  the  law  courts,  the  Anglican  cathedral  of  $t 
George,  built  from  desij;as  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  Commemora- 
tion Chapel,  the  chief  place  of  worship  of  the  Wesleyans,  erected 
by  the  British  emigrants  of  1820.  The  Roman CathoUc cathedral 
of  St  Patrick,  a  Gothic  building,  is  to  the  left  of  the  Bi^  Stieet. 
The  toiwn  hall,  also  in  the  Gothic  style,  has  a  squaie  dodk  tower 
built  on  arches  over  the  pavement.  Graham's  Town  u  one 
of  the  chief  educational  centres  in  the  Cape  province.  Besides 
the  pubbc  schools  and  the  Rhodes  University  College  (which 
in  1904  took  over  part  of  the  work  carried  on  since  1.S55  by  St 
Andrew's  College),  scholastic  institutions  are  maintained  by 
religioi;s  bodies.  The  town  pos.sesses  two  large  hospitals,  which 
receive  patients  from  all  part&  oi  iSouth  Africi,  and  the  govern- 
ment bacteriological  institute.  It  is  the  centre  of  trade  for  an 
extensive  pastoral  and  agricultural  district.  Owing  to  the  sour 
quality  of  the  herbage  in  the  surrounding zuwnwU,  stgck-briM^ding 
and  wool-gro«ring  have  been,  however,  to  some  extent  replaced 
by  ottridt-Iafming,  for  whidi  industry  Graham's  Town  is  the 
most  important  entiepAt.  Dvxjf  fanning  is  nudi  practised  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

In  iS'i;  the  site  of  the  town  was  choscn  as  the  headquarters 
of  the  Rfiiish  troops  engaged  in  protecting  the  frontier  of  Cape 
Colony  from  the  inroads  of  the  KalErs,  and  it  wa.s  named  after 
Colonel  John  Craham  (1778-1831).  then  commanding  the  forces. 
(Graham  had  comman<ied  the  light  infantry  b.iltalion  at  the 
taking  oi  the  Cape  by  the  British  in  ihc  action  of  the  6th  of 
January  1806.  He  also  took  part  in  campaigns  in  Italy  and 
Holland  during  tbe  Napoleonic  wars.)  In  1819  an  attempt  was 
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nude  by  dw  Ktffiis  to  tmprfn  Giabam'k  T^imt,  ad  le^ooo 
men  attacked  it,  but  they  were  repulsed  by  Ibe  (arrison,  which 
numbered  not  more  than  320  men,  infantry  and  artillery,  under 

Lieut. -Colonel  (afterward';  Cicneral  S;  i  T'nmasWillahire.  In 
i83i  the  town  was  clK»s<in  as  the  iiL.iUi,uarters  of  ihe  4000 
British  immigrants  who  ha<l  reached  Cape  Colony  in  1820.  It 
has  maintainerf  its  position  as  the  most  iciporiaut  inland  town 
of  the  cistern  part  of  the  CajH;  province.  In  1S64  the  Cape 
parliament  rnct  in  Gmhaun's  Town,  the  only  in;<Lauce  of  the 
h|fabture  sitting  elsewhere  than  in  Cape  Town,  It  is  governed 
ty  m  mnnidpality.  The  ittcaUa  value  in  1906  m»  ifi9hss6 
■ad  the  rate  levfed  ifd*    the  pooML 

See  T.  Sheffield,  The  Story  of  Ikf  SettUmeHt  .  .  .  (and  cd.. 
Graham's  Town.  1664);  C  T.  Campbell.  Briluh  South  Africa  .  .  . 
wilh  notices  of  some  of  the  British  StuUrs  oj  iSzo  (London,  ia97). 

GRAIL,  THE  HOLY,  the  famous  talisman  of  Arthurian 

romance,  the  object  of  quest  on  the  part  of  the  knights  of  the 
Round  Table.  It  is  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  known  to  English 
readers  through  the  medium  of  Malory's  translation  of  the 
Ercnch  Quite  dtt  Saini  Graat,  where  it  is  the  cup  or  chalice  of  the 
Last  Supper,  in  which  the  blood  which  flowed  from  the  wounds 
of  the  cntdfied  Saviour  has  been  miraculously  preserved. 
StwtentC  of  the  original  romances  are  awaie  that  there  is  in  these 
tests  Wh  eitamdiBaiy  diveisity  of  atatemmt  la  to  the  natuie 
•od  o4|hi  of  the  GnO,  and  that  it  it  tatsHodf  WaOL  t6 
detemioe  the  pncjse  value  of  these  dfffcriDg  ■niAaa}  Broadly 
speaking  the  GnO  romaiKes  have  been  divided  into  two  tnaiD 
classes:  (i)  those  dealing  with  the  search  for  the  Grail,  the 
Quest,  and  (j)  those  relating  to  its  early  histor>'.  These  latter 
appear  to  be  dependent  on  the  former,  for  whcrc.is  we  may 
have  a  Quest  romance  without  any  insistence  on  the  previou.s 
history  of  the  Grail,  that  historj'  is  never  found  without  some 
allusion  to  the  hero  who  is  destined  to  bring  the  quest  to  its 
successfid  termination.  The  Quest  versions  again  fail  into  three 
distinct  classes,  difieientiated  by  the  pcnonality  of  the  hero 
who  b  Mipecti«dy  Gswehi,  Fctceval  «r  Galalud.  The  mo^t 
beportaot  and  httemthig  gioap  la  that  oonaectcd  with  feroeval,- 
and  be  was  regarded  at  the  original  Grail  hero,  Gawaia  being, 
as  it  were,  his  trndersltidy.  Reocat  diMOweriea,  however,  pofait 
to  a  different  conclusion,  and  indicate  Aat  the  Gawain  stories 
represent  an  early  tradition,  and  that  we  must  seek  in  them 
rather  than  in  the  Fercend  versions  for  indications  as  to  the 
ultimate  origin  of  the  Grail. 

The  character  of  this  talisman  or  relic  varies  greatly,  as  will 
he  seen  from  the  following  summary. 

I.  Gawain,  included  in  the  continuation  to  Chretien's  Percaal 
by  Wauchier  de  Denain,  and  attributed  to  BIcheris  the  Welshman, 
who  is  probably  identical  with  the  BIcdhericus  of  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  and  considerably  earlier  than  Chretien  de  Troycs. 
Here  the  Giail  is  a  food-providing,  sdf<«Gting  taHaman,  the  pte- 
cbe  nature  of  vhidi  is  not  qieeified;  it  is  desigitated  as  the 
"  rich  "  Grail,  and  serves  the  king  and  his  court  MM  Mf;^ 
tl  sans  seneschal,  the  butlers  providing  the  guests  with  wine. 
In  another  version,  given  at  an  earlier  point  of  the  same  rcm- 
titiuation.  but  apparently  dcrivinR  from  a  later  wjurrc,  the 
(jrail  is  borne  in  proce3si<m  by  a  weeping  m.iiden,  and  is  called 
the  "  holy  "  Grail,  but  no  detail?  as  to  its  history  or  character 
are  given.  In  a  third  version,  that  of  Diu  C><)n«,  a  long  and  con- 
(l^d  romance,  the  origin  of  which  has  not  been  determined, 
the  Grail  appears  as  a  reliqaary,  in  which  the  Host  is  presented 
to  the  king,  who  oafie  a  year  partakes  alike  ci  it  and  of  the  blood 
which  Ifaiwa  faom  the  hoce.  Another  account  b  given  in  the 
proae  Lamdet,  but  Iwr  Gawain  has  been  dqwsed  from  bb 
^  post  as  first  bero  of  the  court,  and,  as  ii  to  be  expected  from  the 
treatment  meted  out  to  him  in  this  romance,  the  visit  ends 
in  his  C(jm))!ete  discomfiture.  Tlic  Grail  is  here  surrounded  with 
the  atmosphere  of  awe  and  revenmcc  l.imiliar  to  i;s  through  the 

'  Till-  etymology  of  the  O.  ft.  irnai  or  grt<ai,  of  wlikh  "grail" 
is  .ir.  .\iiaptation.  has  been  much  discussed.  The  Low  I.at.  onKinal, 
gFodide  or  grasale,  a  fiat  di«h  or  platter,  has  gcneially  been  taken  to 
represent  a  dimtn^itive  crattUa  of  crater,  bowl,  or  a  loit  tnt^. 
formed  from  the  s^me  word  (»ee  W.  W.  Skeat,  fteface  to  Juepk 
^Arimathie,  Early  £i«.  Test  Soc.).— Ed. 


QKli^  anil  ■  Raided  « the  dttUceefOe  Last  Sapper.  Thase 
antbeGMMAa  ytalaat. 

7.  PncBVAl.— The  moat  important  Pemtai  text  is  the 

Conk,  del  Grael.  or  Percetal  U  Galois  of  Chretien  de  Troyes. 
Here  the  Grail  is  wrought  of  gold  richly  set  with  precious  stones; 
it  is  carried  in  solemn  procession,  and  the  light  issuing  from  it 
e.xtinguishes  that  of  the  candles.  What  it  is  is  not  explained, 
but  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  vehicle  in  which  is  conveyed  the  Host 
on  which  the  father  of  the  Fisher  king  depends  lor  cutriment, 
it  seems  not  iznprabalile  that  here,  as  in  Diu  Crdne,  it  is  to  be 
understood  as  a  re&ijnaiy.  In  the  Pamtal  of  Wolfiam  v«q 
Eschenbach,  the  ultiinate  source  of  which  b  identicBl  with  that 
of  Chiitien,  on  the  oontrary,  the  GiaQia  wpreaentadaaapiedMis 
stone,  brought  to  earth  by  angels,  and  committed  to  die  guardiaiH 
ship  of  the  Grail  king  and  his  descendants.  It  is  guarded  by  a 
body  of  chosen  knights,  or  templars,  and  acts  alike  as  a  life  and 
youth  preser\'ing  talisman  -no  man  may  die  within  eight  1  >  ■ 
of  beholding  it,  and  the  maiden  who  bears  it  retains  perennial 
youth — and  an  oracle  choosing  its  own  servants,  and  indicating 
whom  the  Grail  king  shall  wed.  The  stile  link  with  the  Christian 
tradition  is  the  statement  that  its  virtue  is  renewed  every  Good 
Friday  by  the  ageocgr  of  e  dove  from  heaven.  The  discrepancy 
between  this  and  tbe  other  Gnit  romances  is  most  sUrtling. 

In  the  short  prose  romance  known  as  the  "  Didot "  Frnttat 
1M  have,  for  the  first  time,  the  whok  history  of  tbe  r^logieelly 
setfottb.  The  Ar«(saff6nns the tUtdsnd  concluding  ivcction  of 
a  group  of  abort  romances,  the  two  preceding  being  the  Josefk 
of  Arimathea  and  the  Merlin.  In  the  first  we  have  the  precise 
history  of  the  Grail,  how  it  was  the  dish  of  the  Last  Supper, 
confided  by  our  Lord  to  the  care  of  Joseph,  whom  he  miraculously 
visited  in  the  [jrison  to  which  he  had  been  committed  by  the 
Jews.  It  was  subsequently  given  by  Joseph  to  hLs  brother-in- 
law  hmm,  whose  graadjioa  Perceval  i!>  destined  to  be  the  final 
winner  and  guardian  of  the  relic.  The  Merlin  forms  the  con- 
necting thread  between  this  definitely  ecclesiastical  romance  and 
the  chivalric  atmeaphere  of  Arthur's  court;  and  finally,  in  the 
PcTMMl/,  the  lieiD,  aon  of  Alain  and  grandson  to  firons^  is  warned 
by  Merihi  el  the  quest  whjA  awaits  hhn  and  whiA  he  aduevcs 
after  vaxfaias  adveDtvies. 

In  the  Fetiesma  tbe  Gi«l  n  tbe  same,  bat  tbe  woiking'out  of 
the  scheme  is  much  more  complex;  a  son  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
Josephe,  is  introduced,  and  we  find  a  spiritual  kiu'gfathood  similar 
to  that  used  so  effectively  in  the  ParzkaJ. 

J.  G.^LAHAi).' — The  Quite,  du  Saiiii  Graal,  the  only  romance 
of  which  Galahad  is  the  hero,  is  dependent  on  and  a  completion 
of  tbe  Lancelot  development  of  tbe  Arthurian  cycle.  Lancelot, 
as  lover  of  Guinevere,  could  not  be  permitted  to  achieve  so 
spiritual  an  emprise,  yet  as  leading  knight  of  Arthur's  court  it 
was  impossible  to  allow  him  to  be  surpassed  by  another.  Hence 
the  inventjon  of  Galahad,  son  to  Lancetet  fay  the  Grail  king's 
daughter;  predestined  by  fab  lineage  to  achieve  the  <iuest, 
foredoomed,  the  quest  achieved,  to  vanish,  a  sacrifice  to  his 
father's  fame,  which,  enhanced  by  connexion  with  tbe  Grail> 
winner,  coidd  not  risk  eclii>sc  by  his  presence.  Here  the  Grail, 
the  chalice  of  the  Last  Supi^er,  is  at  the  same  time,  as  in  tbe 

Ci.'-ii'Jtri  stories,  self-acting  and  foo<l-su])plying. 

The  last  three  romances  unite,  it  will  Im-  .seen,  the  quest  and 
the  early  history.  Introductory  to  the  Cialahad  quest,  and  deid- 
ing  only  with  the  early  history,  is  tbe  Grand  Saint  Graal,  a  work 
of  interminable  Icngdl,  faised  Upon  the  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
which  has  tuidergaae  numetous  revisions  aaid  ampWficatlonst 
its  paredse  idattoa  to  the  LanctM,  with  which  ft  has  now  much 
matter  in  coDtmoin,  is  not  easy  lo  detetmine. 

T6  be  dassed  also  under  tbe  head  of  early  history  are  certdn 
interpolations  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Perceval,  where  we  find  the 
Joseph  tradition,  l)ut  in  a  somewhat  different  form,  e.g.  he  is 
said  to  have  r.iusrd  the  Grail  to  bc  made  for  the  pur]>ose  of  re- 
ceiving the  holy  bliM>d.  With  this  account  is  also  connec  led  the 
legend  of  the  Vollo  Sanlo  of  J.urra,  a  crucifix  said  to  have  been 
carved  by  Nicodenius.  In  the  conclusion  to  Chretien's  poem, 
composed  by  Manessicr  some  fifty  years  later,  the  Grail  is  said 
to  have  folhwti  Joseph  to  Britain,  how,  is  not  eiplalncd. 
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An<i',htT  continuation  by  Ccrbert,  interpolated  !x-twet'n  those  of 
Wauchier  and  Mancssier,  relates  how  the  Grail  was  brought 
10  Britain  by  Perceval's  mother  in  the  companionship  of  Joseph. 

It  will  be  seen  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Grand  Saint 
Gma!,  which  has  now  been  pnctkaUy  converted  into  an  Inlroduc- 
tioB  to  the  QuHe,  no  tnoTcniomi  agree  with  each  other;  indeed, 
nith  the  eiceptiiMi  «i  the  oldest  Gotvain-Grail  visit,  that  due  to 
BUMris,  they  do  mat  agree  with  thcmidvca,  bat  all  show, 
■MM  or  luBf  tbe  iHWueiici?  of  fiScnnt  snd  diMonluit  wiinm. 
Why  should  tbe  vessel  of  the  Last  Supper,  jealously  guided  at 
Caitle  Cori>enic,  visit  Arthur's  court  independent^?  Why 
doesasacTcdrclirprovidcpurclymaterialfood?  What  connexion 
can  there  l)e  between  a  precious  stone,  a  baetylus,  as  Dr  Uagcn 
his  convincingly  shown,  and  Good  Friday?  These,  and  MKh 
questions  as  these,  suggest  themselves  at  every  turn. 

Numerous  attempts  havr  turn  made  to  solve  these  problems, 
and  to  construct  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Grail  story,  but  so 
far  the  difficulty  has  been  to  find  an  hypothesis  whidi  would 
admit  of  the  practically  stmultaneoas  existence  of  apparently 
nntiadictoiy  feattnea.  At  one  tine  oonsldcted  as  aa  iatroduc- 
liaofiom  the  Bast,  the  ttaeoiy  of  tbe  Grail  as  ea  Oriental  talisman 
las  now  been  disciided,  ud  the  expert  opfadon  of  tbe  day  may 
be  said  to  fall  into  two  gnmpe:  (i)  those  who  hold  the  Grail 
to  have  been  from  tbe  first  a  purely  Christian  vessel  which  has 
accidentally,  and  in  a  manner  never  clearly  explained,  aci|uired 
certain  folk-lore  characteristics;  and  (i)  those  who  hold,  on  the 
contrary,  th.it  the  drail  is  at/origine  folk-lore  and  Celtic,  and 
that  the  C  hrislian  development  is  a  later  and  accidental  rather 
than  an  essential  feature  of  the  story.  The  first  view  is  sot  forth 
in  the  work  of  Professor  Birch-Hirschfeld,  the  second  in  that  of 
Mr  Alfred  Nutt,  tbe  two  constituting  the  otsfylimamKfautmble 
vhidi  bavo  yet  appeared  on  tbe  subject.  It  ncnr  seems  probable 
that  both  an  in  a  measure  correct,  and  that  the  tdtfanate  solution 
eilt  be  lecoftilsed  to  Ue  in  «  hkodiiig  of  tm  <iii||M%  hkto- 
pcndent  ctname  of  tndMoii.  Tbe  wwiwbw  of  ftoftasoT 
MsMihardt  in  Gcnnany  and  of  J.  G.  Fraaer  in  England  have 
amply  demonstrated  the  enduring  influence  exercised  on  poptilar 
thought  and  custom  by  certain  primitive  forms  of  vegetation 
worship,  of  which  the  most  noteworthy  example  is  the  so-called 
mysteries  of  Adonis,  l^lcre  the  ordinary  processes  of  nature 
and  progression  of  the  seasons  were  symbolized  under  the  figure 
ot  the  death  and  resuscitation  of  the  god.  Thc-sc  rites  are  found 
sU  over  tbe  world,  and  in  bis  monumental  work,  The  Golden 
Bsmfc,  Dr  Itewr  bii  traced  a  best  of  extant  beliefs  and  practices 
letUsaonice.  IheearUcstfotnof tbe GnO stony, the Coiroiii- 
BU«tisver8ioD,«shlfa(uamaibed  affinity  with  the  cbaractetiidc 
iesttina  of  tbe  Adonb  or  Tanmus  mnhlp;  lee  have  a  castle 
SB  the  oearsbon^'  a  dead  body  on  a  Uer,  tbe  Identity  of  iridcb  is 
sever  revealed,  mourned  over  with  solemn  rites;  a  wasted 
coontry,  whose  desolation  is  mysteriously  connected  with  the 
dead  man,  and  is  restored  to  fruitfulness  when  the  quester 

asks  the  meaning  ot  the  marvels  he  beholds  (the  two  features 
ol  the  ■.'.ci  jiir.g  women  and  the  wasted  land  being  retained  in 
versions  v.  hire  they  have  no  significance);  tlnaliy  the  mysterious 
lood-providing,  self-acting  talisman  of  a  common  feast — one 
snd  all  of  these  features  may  be  explained  as  survivals  of  the 
Adonis  ritual.  Professor  Martin  long  since  suggested  that  a  key 
to  tbe  piobleniB  of  tbe  Artbudaa  cycle  was  to  befoondiaa  nature 
myth:  Professor  Rhys  regards  Arthur  aa  ao  agriodtual  hero; 
Df  Lewis  Mott  ba> pototed  cat  the contepeadMce  between  the 
socaBedRowndTaHeilteaaodtheritaalofnatuieworsbip;  but 
it  Is  only  with  the  discovery  of  the  existence  of  Bleheris  as  reputed 
authority  for  Arthurian  tradition,  and  the  consequent  recogni- 
tion that  the  Grail  story  connL\  tc<l  with  hb  name  is  the  earliest 
form  of  the  legend,  that  we  havt:  scxurcd  a  solid  basis  fur  such 

With  regard  to  the  religious  form  of  the  story,  recent  research 
has  again  aided  ua — wc  know  now  that  a  legend  iladlnr  in  all 
nipects  to  the  Joseph  of  Anmatbea  Grail  story  was  widely 
current  at  least  a  coBtniy  beioR  our  earliest  Grsil  teita.  The 
Mty  with  Nioodanna  «a.|MNJw>iiitt  is  told  of  the  Sakt^SQng 
nic  at  Hmmpt  Md»  aa  alated  dready,  a  shoflar  ari||B  ia 


ascribed  to  the  VoUo  Sanio  at  Lucca.  In  this  latter  case  tbo 
legend  professes  to  date  from  the  8th  century,  and  sciiolanj  who 
huvr  examined  the  texts  in  llicir  prt-sent  form  cuasider  that  there 
may  be  solid  ground  for  this  attribution.  It  is  thus  demonstrable 
that  the  material  for  our  Grail  legend,  in  its  present  fonn, 
existed  long  anterior  to  any  extant  text,  and  there  is  no  impro- 
bability in  holding  that  a  confused  tradition  of  pagan  mystariea 
which  bad  isaiimwi  the  form  of  *  popular  folk-tale,  becHna 
finally  Christianised  by  ooobfnadao  with  an  equally  popular 
ecclesiastical  legend,  the  point  of  contact  being  the  vessel  of  tbe 
common  ritual  feast.  Nor  can  there  be  much  doubt  that  in  this 
process  of  combination  the  rfcamp  lf>;cr.(i  playftl  an  import.int 
r6le.  The  best  and  fullest  of  ihe  Pcrcnal  MSS.  refer  to  a  brxik 
written  at  Ffcanij)  as  source  for  certain  Prrcnal  adventur<-s. 
What  this  liook  was  we  do  not  know,  but  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
certain  8i)ecial  F6camp  relics,  silver  knives,  a()!>car  in  the  Crail 
procession  of  the  Fanival,  it  seems  most  probable  that  it  was  a 
Percetal-GxaSi  st(»y.  The  relations  between  the  famous  Bene- 
dictine abbey  and  the  English  court  both  before  and  after  tho 
Conquest  were  of  an  intimate  character.  Legends  of  the  part 
played  by  Joaqih  of  Aiimathea  in  the  ooowersion  of  Britain  an 
closely  cMmecteJ  with  Gfanlonbuiy,  tbe  motda  of  which  founda- 
tion showed,  in  the  isth  century,  considerable  Uterary  activity, 
and  it  seems  a  by  no  means  improbable  hypothesis  that  tbe 
present  form  of  the  Grail  legend  may  be  due  to  a  monk  of  (ilaston- 
t)ur>-  elaborating  ideas  borrowed  from  Fecamp.  This  much  is 
certain,  that  between  the  Saint-Sang  of  Ficamp,  the  VnUo  Santo 
of  Lucca,  and  the  (Irail  tradition,  there  exists  a  connecting  link, 
the  precise  nature  of  which  has  yel  to  Ik-  determined.  The  two 
former  were  popular  objects  of  pilgrimage;  was  tbe  third 
originally  intended  tn  aerve  the  same  purpose  by  attracting 
attentiomtQtbeiipnitadbudal-plaiceof  the  apostle  of  the  Grail, 

BiBLiooiAMT.'— For  the  Gewain  GraB  viiits  sat  ^  Betvln 
edition  of  the  ftremal,  whkh,  however,  only  gives  the  BIdieits 

veraion;  the  second  visit  i»  found  in  the  be«t  and  mott  complete 
MSS.,  such  as  13,576  and  12,577  {Fonds  Jrangais)  of  the  Paris  library. 
Dxu  Crdnf.  oyliKxThy  Scholl  (Stuttnrt,  1853),  Vol.  yi  of  Arthurian 
R,mi\n(ri  (Niiit),  gi\-es  a  tmuilauoa  of  the  BMieiiB,  2Mk  CWtas 

and  Prose  Lancelot  visits. 

The  Cnrie  dsl  Gnat,  or  Perceoal,  is  onhr  aeoassilile  hi  the  edition 
of  M.  Pbtvln  (6  vola..  1866-1871).   The  Moos  MS.,  from  which  tfab 

has  been  printed,  h.as  proved  to  be  an  exceedingly  poor  and  un- 
trustworthy (ext.  Parzifol,  by  Wolfram  von  Ewhenlwch.  has  been 
frcciucntly  and  well  edited;  the  edition  by  RartBrh  (18715-1K77), 
in  Ueulscke  Clussiker  <ifs  MtlUitiilm .  imtains  full  notes  and  a 

Cissar)'.  Suitable  for  the  more  ad^-anced  student  arc  those  by  K. 
chmann  (1801),  Lcitzmann  (1002-190^)  and  E.  Martin  (1903). 
There  are  modem  German  tranttUtions  by  Simrock  (very  _ck»e_to 
the  original)  and  Hertz  (excellent  notes).  Eng1ii>h  translation  with 
notes  and  appendices  by  J.  L.  Weston.  "  Didot  "  Perc^tol,  ed. 
Hucher,  Le  SainI  Groal  (1875-187N),  vol.  i.  Prrksvaus  was  printed 
by  Potvin,  under  the  title  of  PcnnrJ  U  Gallois.  in  vol.  i.  of  the 
edition  atxivf  referred  to;  a  Weliih  version  from  the  Hengwert  MS. 
was  published  with  translation  by  Canon  R.  Williams  (2  vols.. 
1876-1892).  Under  the  title  of  The  High  History  of  the  IMy  Grail 
a  nne  version  was  published  by  Dr  Sebastian  Evans  in  the  Tcmole 
Classics  (a  vols.,  1898).  The  Grand  SainI  Graal  was  published  by 
Hucher  as  given  ;»lv^ve;  this  edition  includes  the  Joseph  cf  Arimatkfa. 
,\  I5thc-eniury  cietrical  English  adaptuti<in  ''ly  rrir  llcnry  Lovelich. 
was  printc<l  by  Dr  Fumi\-all  for  the  Roxhurghc  t  lub  1K61-  1863; 
a  new  edition  was  undertaken  for  thi'  1-liirly  Kiij^lLsJi  I  t  .\t  Snicty. 
Quite  du  Saint  Graal  can  best  be  studied  in  Malorj's  somewhat 
mddaed  tmn.tlation,  books  xiii.-xviii.  of  tbe  Morle  Artkmr,  It 
has  also  been  printed  by  Dr  Furnivall  for  the  RoidMirghe  Club, 
from  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum.  Neither  of  these  texts  Ls, 
however,  ver\'  gcxxl,  and  the  student  who  can  decipher  old  Dutch 
woulr]  rio  well  to  lead  it  in  the  metrical  translation  published  by 
Jocnrkbloet,  Rotnm  sM  lowsfairf,  «s  the  ofigiBal  hen  WtSS  OWp 
siderably  fuller. 

For  jmcnl  tnMnwt  of  the  subject  see  Utttti  tf  Sk  Fmmd, 
by  J.  L.  Weston,  Gnnun  Library,  vol.  xviL  (1906);  jKndier  ra  Itr 

Lfgrnd  of  Ike  Holy  GraO,  by  A  Nutt  (1888),  and  a  more  concise 
treatment  of  the  subject  by  the  same  writer  in  14  of  Popular 
Studies  (1902):  Professor  Birch-Hirschfeld's  Die  Sate  torn  Gral 
(1M-7),  Ihe  late  Priil<-.Hscir  Iliinzel's  Du  alt-franiosiscken  Gral' 
Romane  contains  a  mass  of  valuable  matter,  but  is  verv  confused 
and  ill-arranged.  For  tbe  Fecamp  legend  see  Lcfonz  tie  Lincey'a 
Essai  svr  Fibbayt  dr  ntump  (1840);  for  the  FeCto  Sutto  and 
idndied  kfcads.  Ernest  von  nohscMWa,  CMilnsUNMv  Oeinii, 
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GRAIH  (derived  through  the  French  from  Lat.  grmmm,  s^' 
from  an  Aryan  root  meaning  "  to  wear  down,"  whidbabo  appcur.s 
in  the  common  Teutonic  word  "  com  "),  a  word  particularly 
applied  to  the  seed,  in  botanical  language  the  "  fruit,"  of  cereals, 
and  hviice  applied,  as  ,i  collective  tcrni  to  cereal  plants  generally, 
to  which,  in  English,  the  term  "  corn  "  is  also  applied  (sec 
Grain  Tjiaue).  Apart  from  thb,  the  chief  meaning,  the  word 
is  used  of  the  malt  refuse  of  brewing  and  distilling,  and  of  many 
hard  rounded  small  particles,  resembling  tlie  seeds  of  plants, 
auch u" grains "oluiidiUlt, gold, giupowdcfj&c.  "Gzain" 
ia  alio  thB  aaoM  cf  the  sodkat  unit  of  vd^t,  both  ia  the 
United  Kiaadttn  ud  tbe  Uidted  Stslea  oi  Anolca.  Its  odiin 
is  supposed  to  be  tbe  weiglit  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  dried  and 
galhcrc(i  from  ifie  middle  of  the  ear.  The  troy  gr.ii'n  =  i;'576o 
of  a  lb,  iht:  av<Mcdupois  grain  =  i.  jooo  ul  a  lb.  In  diamond 
weigliint  the  grain  1  of  the  carat,  —  -7935  of  the  troy 
grain.  The  word  "  grains  "  wiw  early  used,  as  alw)  in  I  reucli, 
of  the  small  sccd-like  insects  supp<>scd  formerly  to  be  the 
berries  of  trees,  from  which  a  scarlet  dye  was  extracted  (see 
CoauNEAL  and  Kermes).  From  the  Fr.  en  graiite,  hterally  in 
dye,  comes  the  French  verb  mgrttmer.  Eng.  "  engnin  "  or 
"  iBfrain,"  meaning  lo  dye  in  any  faat  colour.  Fnm  the  further 
of  "  gwn  "  for  the  teituie  oi  ■uhatancea,  «ch  wood, 
UMt,  lec.,  **  «ngr«iiMid  "  «r  "  ingrained  "  meua  fneradicable, 
impregnated,  dyed  tlinui^  and  throu{^.  The  "  grain  "  of 
leather  is  the  side  of  a  skin  showing  the  fibre  aiter  the  hair  has 
bcvn  removed.  The  imiiaiing  in  paint  of  the  grain  of  different 
kinds  of  woods  is  known  as  '  graining  "  (see  PAi>rr£R-WoxK) . 
"  Grain,"  or  more  commonly  in  the  plural  "  grains,"  construed 
*fl  B  sinRular.  h  the  name  of  an  instrument  with  two  or  more 
barbed  prongs,  used  for  s[H.-.T.ring  fish.  This  word  is  Scandinavian 
in  oriKia,  and  is  couneacd  with  Dan.  green,  Swed.  g,ren,  branch, 
and  means  the  fork  of  a  tree,  of  the  body,  or  the  prongs  of  a  fork, 
&c.   It  is  not  connected  with  "  graia,"  the  |iuta  of  the 

body,  which  in  lu  eatlicst  formt  appears  as  pytiU. 

«BAIM  Of  PABikDini  Gdinea  Gmikb»  or  IfczxeinrA 
lHata.  (Ger.  Paraimktnier,  Fr.  erotncr  ie  P»adis,  mam- 
pittte),  the  seeds  of  Amomum  Mclcguda,  a  ree<l  tike  \>\ai\-.  of  the 
natural  order  Zingiberaceat.  It  is  a  native  01  tropical  WL-slern 
Africa,  and  of  I'rince's  ;inti  St  Thom.-vs's  islands,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  is  cultivnted  in  other  tropicii  rouniries.  and  may  with 
ease  be  grown  in  hothouses  in  tcnij>er.i;e  climates,  'liie  plain 
has  a  branched  horiisonlal  rhizome;  smooth,  nearly  sessile, 
narrowly  lanceolate-oblong  alternate  leaves;  large,  white,  pale 
pink  or  purplish  flowers;  and  .nn  ovate  ohlong  fruit,  enaheathed 
in  bracts,  which  is  of  a  scarlet  colour  when  fresh,  and  reaches 
under  cultivatioB  a  ieoigth  cf  j  in.  The  seeds  are  contained  in 
the  acid  palp  of  the  fruit,  are  commea^y  wedge-shaped  and 
MuDt^aagHkrj  aie  about  t}  tines  in  diameter  .xnd  have  a  glossy 
dark-brown  busk,  with  a  conical  light-coloured  membranous 
caruncle  at  the  b.^se  and  a  white  kernel.  They  contain,  accord- 
ing ti)  I  iticlciger  and  Hanbury,  o-j%  of  a  faintly  yellowish 
neutral  es^ei-.iial  oil,  having  an  aromatic,  not  acrid  taste,  and 
a  spcciilc  ^ra\  i;y  at  !  5-  5'  C  of  0  825,  and  giving  on  analysis  the 
formula  C-.JUA),  or  Ci-iUm  +  CiJIi^;  abo  J'Sj %  cf  an 
intensely  pungent,  viscid,  brown  resin. 

Grains  cf  paradise  were  formerly  officinal  in  British  phar- 
macopMiu,  and  in  tbe  13th  and  succeeding  centuries  were  used 
as  ft  dnif  and  a  spiee,  the  wine  known  aa  Idppocttt  being 
flavoumd  with  them  and  with  ginger  and  dnaaamn.  iB  1619 
they  were  cmploywl  among  the  ingredients  of  the  twenty-four 
herring  pics  which  were  the  ancient  fee-favour  of  the  city  of 
Norwich,  ordained  to  be  carried  to  court  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Carlcton  (Johnston  n-nA  (  hurrh,  ("firm  of  Ctymmon 
Liir.  p.  355,  1879).  Grains  oi  paradi.-ie  were  anciently  brought 
oMrland  from  West  .\fra..  10  the  Mcdiicrr.im an  ports  of  the 
Barbary  states,  to  be  $>hipi>cd  lur  Italy.  They  are  now  exported 
•IbmmX delusively  from  the  Gold  Coast.  Grains  of  paradise  are 
to  some  extent  used  illegally  to  give  a  6ctitipus  strength  to  malt 
liquors,  gin  and  cordials.  By  56  Geo.  UL  58,  no  brewer  or 
deilcr  in  beer  shall  bftVttiahispceaessioaccuBefrainaof  pandise, 
under  ft  penalty  of  £soo  far  each  offeacaj  and  no  druggist  ahntt 


the  same  to  ft  bnnrar  under  a  penalty  of  £500.  They  are, 
however,  devoid  of  any  tnjtt^ous  physiological  action,  and  are 

iniich  esteemed  as  a  spice  by  the-  natives  of  tiuir.ea. 

Sif  Bi>tn!pv  and  Trimcn,  Medtcimd  Plants,  tab.  266;  Lanwsaii, 
//";        Drofuc-,,  pp.  456-460  (1878). 

GRAIN  TRADE.  The  complexity  of  the  conditions  of  life 
in  the  joLh  century  may  be  well  illustrated  from  the  grain  trade 
of  the  world.  The  ordiwury  bicsdsold  in  Great  Britain repicseius, 
for  example,  produce  of  iiMdy  uvoy  oonatiy  in  the  worU 
outside  the  Irupics. 

Wheat  has  been  cultivfttad  .Aom  remot*  aatiqidty.  In  ft 
wild  sutc  it  is  practically  unknown.  It  is  aOcffBd  liQ.hftye  bac^ 
found  growing  wild  between  tbe  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris;  but  the  discover)- has  never  becnauthcuticated. 
and,  unless  the  plant  be  sedulously  cared  for,  the  spec  iei  ^oobm!"*^ 
rlici  out  in  a  surprisingly  .ibort  sfwrcof  time.  Mcxiern 
c.xjicriincnls  in  crosA-fcrlilizaiion  in  Lanra-shire  by  the  Gartoa 
Brothers,  haveevoU  ed  the  mast  extraordinary  "  sports,"  showing, 
it  is  claimed,  that  the  plant  has  probably  passed  through  stages 
of  which  until  the  present  day  there  had  been  no  conception. 
The  tales  that  grains  of  wheat  found  in  the  cerements  of  Egyptian 
mummies  have  been  planted  and  come  to  maturity  are  no  loosn? 
credited*  for  the  vital  prindple  in  the  whoat  Imty  is  cKtnmclif 
evanescent;  indeed.  It  is  doubtful  whether  wheat  twenty  yenn 
old  is  capahle  «f  refwoduction.  The  Gutan  artificial  fertiiiaa- 
tion  esperinents  have  shown  endless  deviations  from  the  ordinary 
type,  rangitLg  from  minute  .sce<ls  with  a  cioscly  adhering  husk 
to  big  berries  almost  a.s  lar^e  :ls  sIws  and  about  as  worthless. 
It  is  coi.jeciured  that  the  wheat  plant,  as  now  known,  is  a 
dcgcueralt:  iomi  of  something  much  liner  which  flourished 
thousands  of  years  ago,  and  that  |x>.ssibly  it  may  be  restored 
to  its  pristine  excellence,  yielding  an  increase  twice  or  thrice 
as  large  as  it  now  docs,  thus  postponing  to  a  distant  period  the 
famine  doom  pro{>heat«d  by  Sir  W.  Crookes  in  his  presidential 
address  to  the  Brtfish  AssociRtioo  ia.  180ft.  Wliaat  well-  npngi^ 
carefiul  attention}  cootnat  tbe  pnduee  of  a  careles^  tilhri 
Rosaian  or  Indian  fidd  and  the  bountiful  yield  on  a  good  Lincoln- 
shire farm,  tbe  former  with  its  average  yield  of  S  bushels,  the 
latter  with  its  50  bushels  per  acre;  or  compare  the  qujdiiy, 
as  regards  the  quantity  and  tlavour  of  the  flour  from  a  fine 
sample  of  British  wheat,  such  us  is  on  sale  at  almost  every 
agricultural  show  in  (Jrtat  Britain,  with  the  produce  of  an 
Egyptian  or  Syrian  held;  the  dilTc-rencc  is  so  great  as  to  cause 
one  to  doubt  whether  the  berries  arc  of  the  same  species. 

It  may  be  stated  roundly  that  an  ftverage  qttartcm  kiaf  In 
Great  Britain  is  made  from  wheal  gmnm in thelcQowiageonntrta 
in  the  proportions  named: — 
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For  details  connected  with  grain  and  its  handling  see  Agri- 
culture, Corn  Laws,  Granaries.  Flora,  Bauno,  Wbxat,  ftc. 

Wheat  occupies  of  all  cercab  tlie  widest  region  «f  any  foad> 
stuff.  Rice.  wUch  aharca  with  wlltet  the  iBidnictioB  «f  beinf 
the  prindpal  foed-«tnff  of  the  greatest  numiber  of  human  beings, 
is  not  grown  nearly  as  widely  as  is  wheat,  the  staple  food  of  the 
white  races.'  Wheat  grows  as  far  south  as  Patagonia,  and  as 
far  north  as  the  edge  of  the  .Arctic  Circle;  it  tlourishes  throughout 
Europp,  and  across  the  whole  of  northern  .\iia  and  in  Japan. 
;t  is  cultivated  in  Persia,  and  r.iiscd  largely  in  India,  ,as  far  south 
as  the  Niicam's  domiiuons.  it  is  grown  over  nearly  tbe  whole  of 
North  America.  In  Canada  a  very  fine  wheat  crop  was  raised 
in  the  autumn  of  1898  as  far  north  as  the  mission  at  Fort 
Providence,  on  the  Mackenzie  river,  in  a  latitude  above  62" — 
or  leas  than  son  an,  aouth  of  the  bttltiide  of  DMMon  City— the 
period  tetnem  aead^tbaa  aB^hamtt  bMlwt  bM  nlnc^-aM 
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di^.  In  Africa  it  was  an  article  of  commem  in  the  days  of 
Jacob,  Wliose  son  Joseph  may  be  said  to  have  tun  tlw  fint  and 
fmly  MicocMful  "oaiaer"  in  wiwnt.  For  BUiy  eentunes 
Egypt  wu  ittMttt  M  a  trfeMt  niMgr;  It  wta  a  CMtea  of  vhcat 
fnmi  Akzandrift  wUch  St  Paul  helped  to  jcttraon  on  one  of  his 
shipwrecks,  as  was  abo,  in  all  probability,  that  of  the  "  ship  of 
Alexandria  whose  sign  w:i-s  Castor  and  PoHux,"  named  in  the 
same  narraiivi-.  (iL-ntral  C.ordoti  'm  quoted  a&  having  staled 
tha;  the  Sudan  if  prtjjx^rly  stiLlcii  would  be  capable  of  feeding 
the  whole  of  £uroi>e.  AJoag  the  north  coast  of  Africa  arc  areas 
which,  if  properly  irrigated,  as  was  done  in  the  days  of  Carthage, 
could  produce  enough  wheat  to  feed  half  of  the  Caucasian  race. 
For  instance,  the  vilayet  of  Tripoli ,  wit  h  an  area  of  400,000  sq.  tn. , 
or  three  limes  the  extent  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  a  British  consul,  could  raise  millions  of  acres  of 
wlieat.  The  cereal  floiuialia  on  nil  tlie  high  pUtcnw  ol  South 
Africa,  from  Cape  Town  to  the  Zainbed.  I^nd  iv  being  eitena* 
ively  put  uDder  wheat  in  the  pMiqwi  of  South  Amoku  ind 
in  the  prairies  of  Siberia. 

In  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  farming  to  an  English  lc\  rt 
the  volu3ic  of  the  world's  crop  would  be  trebled,  another  fart 
which  Sir  \Villia.m  Criwkes  sct-ms  to  have  overlook^.  The 
experiments  of  the  late  Sir  J  B-  I.awrs  in  IlmfoHshirc  have 
proved  that  the  natural  frui;fulnitss  of  the  wheat  plant  can  bo 
increased  threefold  by  the  application  of  lh<'  proper  fertilizer. 
The  results  of  these  experiments  will  Ik-  found  in  a  compendium 
bsued  from  the  Rothamsted  Agricultiual  ExperimcDlal  Station. 

It  is  by  no  means,  however,  taeirheftt  wUdi  ytelds  the  greatest 
suinber  of  bushels  per  aoe  iwlitcb  b  tbo  moot  ▼aluaUo  fnnii  a 
miner's  ttandpoint,  for  the  thbuien  of  the  bran  and  the  fineness 
and  strength  of  the  flour  are  with  him  important  considerations, 
too  often  overiooked  by  the  farmer  when  buying  his  seed. 
Ncverthek-s.s  ii  is  the  deficient  quantity  of  the  wheat  raised  in 
the  British  Island^  aiiii  not  the  quality  of  the  grain,  which  has 
been  the  cause  of  so  much  anxiety  to  economists,  artd  staiesincn 

Sir  J.  Caird,  writing  in  the  year  iSSo,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  arable  land  in  Great  Britain  would  always  command  a 

  substantial  rent  of  at  least  30s.  per  acre.   His  figures 

^'s^c  based  on  tbe  assumption  that  wheat  was  imported 
dutyfree.  He  calculated  that  the  cost  of  carriage  from 
afanmd  of  uMat,  or  the  enuivileat  of  the  ptoduct  of  an  acre  of 
vood  fAett  land  in  Great  Britiia,  would  not  be  hM  tbaa  j»aa. 
per  ton.  But  freights  bad  oome  dknm  fay  r^oo  to  half  the  rates 
predicated  by  Caird ;  indeed,  during  a  portion  of  the  interval  they 
ruled  very  close  to  zero,  as  far  as  steamer  freights  from  America 
were  concerned.  In  ityyo  att  all-round  frciRlii  rate  for  wheat 
might  be  taken  at  15s.  per  Um  (a  ton  represeiuinj?  approximately 
the  produce  of  an  acre  of  good  wheal  land  in  England),  say  from 
tos.  for  Atlantic  American  and  Russian,  to  jos.  for  Pacific 
American  and  Australian;  about  midway  between  these  two 
CXtiemes  we  find  Indian  and  Argentine,  the  greatest  bulk 
cembig  at  about  tbe  158.  rate.  Inferior  land  bearing  less  than 
4I  qaarten  per  aoe  would  not  be  proteaed  to  the  aaiae  extent, 
and  moreorer,  sering  that  a  portion  of  th«  Biftbb  wheat  crop 
has  to  stand  a  charge  a;  heavy  for  land  Ottriage  across  a  county 
as  that  home  by  foreign  wheat  aoNMS  a  continent  or  an  ocean, 
the  protection  is  not  nearly  so  substantial  as  Caird  would  make 
out .  The  compilation  showing  the  changes  in  the  rates  of  charges 
for  the  rrdiway  and  other  transportation  services  issued  by  the 
Division  of  Statistics.  Department  of  Agriculture,  U.S.A. 
(Miscfllaneous  scries,  Bullitin  Xo.  15,  1S98),  is  a  valuable 
reference  book.  From  iu  pages  arc  culled  the  following  facts 
relating  to  the  r'nangcs  in  the  rates  of  frdght  up  to  the  year 
1807.*  In  Table  i  the  average  rates  per  ton  per  mile  in  ceou 
are  shown  anoe  1846.  For  tb»  FItdlburg  Railroad  the  rate  for 
that  year  was  4-519  oeiita  per  too  per  mile,  idnoe  when  a  great 
and  almost  continuous  fkH  has  been  taking  place,  until  in  1897, 

*  Valuable  information  wflf  afso  be  found  In  Bulletin  No.  38 
(1905J,  "  Crop  Export  Movement  and  Port  Facilities  onthe  Atliiuic 
and  Gulf  CoaMs  ;  in  Bulletin  No.  49  (1907),  "Cost  o<  Hauling 
Ciojw  from  Famu  to  Shiopiiig  Poiitta  and  in  Bulletin  No.  69 
(1901), "  Eunpean-Cflun  Thde."  I 


the  latest  year  given,  the  rate  had  declined  to  '870  of  a  cent  per 
ton  per  mile.  The  railway  wliich  shows  the  grentcat  fall- Is  the 
Chesapeake  ft  Ohio,  for  the  charge  haa  falleiL  from  over  7  cents 
in  1861  and  1863  to  t4i9  of  a  cent  in  1897,  whcnaa  the'firie  ratca 
have  fallen  only  from  1-948  in  1852  to  -609  in  1897.  Putting 
the  rates  of  the  twelve  returning  railways  together,  we  find  the 
average  freight  in  {he  two  years  1^50-1860  w.ls  3-006  cents  per 
ton  per  mile,  and  that  in  iSr;fr-i.So;  ihc  average  rate  had  fallen 
to  "797  of  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile.  This  difference  is  very  large 
compared  with  the  smailnc^H  of  the  unit.  Coming  to  the  rates 
on  grain,  we  find  (in  T•^ble  21)  a  record  for  the  forty  years  1858- 
1897  of  the  charge  on  wbj:at  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  via 
all  rail  from  1858,  and  via  lake  and  rail  since  iS68,  the  authority 
being  the  secretary  of  tbc  Chicago  figaid  of  Trade.  From  185B 
to  1863  tbe  late  varied  between  4S-37  and  34-80  oonts  per  bushd 
for  the  whek  trip  of  roundly  tooo  tM  svecafe  mte  in  tbe 
quinquennfuni  bring  38  43.  bi  the  live  yean  immedlatdy  prior 
to  the  time  at  which  Sir  J.  Caird  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
cost  of  carriage  from  abroad  would  always  protect  the  British 
grower,  the  average  all-rail  freight  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
was  i7-?6  cents,  while  the  summer  rate  (partly  by  waterl  was 
1.517  cents.  These  rates  in  1897,  the  last  year  shown  on  the 
table,  had  fallen  to  12-50  and  7-42  respectively.  The  rales  have 
been  as  follows  in  quinquennial  periods,  via  all  rail : — 


Chicago  to  Nem  Y<>rh  in  Cents  per  Bushel. 


i85»- 
1863. 

1863- 

[868- 
1873. 

•  «73 
r8/7- 

1883- 
1887- 

it 

1393- 

1897- 

3i-»- 

71-2') 

16  7- 

I4f'7 

14-52 

r2-88 

Calculating  roundly  a  ccDt  as  equal  to  a  halfpenny,  and  eight 
bushels  to  the  quarter,  the  abovt  wouU  appear  ^  Bnflbli 

currency  fts  follows: — 

Chicago  to  New  York  in  Skitlmgs  and  Pence  per  QukrUr. 


I«i62. 

1863- 
1867. 

1868- 
1872. 

1873- 
1877. 

1878- 
1882 

1888- 
1892. 

1893- 
1897. 

s.  d. 

13  8 

s.  d. 
to  6 

B.  d. 

9  i 

s.  d. 
7  « 

s.  d. 
5  7 

4  »ol 

4  10 

s.  d. 
4  3 

Another  table  (No.  38}  shows  the  avenge  sates  fnwo  ChicaiO 
to  New  York  by  lakes,  canal  and  river.  Theae  in  their  lluiB* 
quenaiet  pcsioda  are  given  for  tbe  season  as  folliawK»—  . 


j8$7-i86i. 

1876-1880. 

i893-t%i7> 

.  as'i$ 

IO-47 

4.9a 

Jh  .'^hUlitij.'i  :inJ  V(n:  r  per  Quarter  of  l^So  lb. 


1857-lBOl. 

1^70-16*0. 

1*93- 1»97. 

».  d. 

».  d. 

7  .  ♦ 

3  6 

In  Shillings  n« 

d  Pence  per  Ten  of  1240  T 

1857-1861. 

ttt70-l«<k>. 

fi.  d. 

s.  d. 
Ifr  6  ^ 

a.  d. 
7  * 

This  latter  mode  is  the  chcap«t  by  which  grain  can  be  carried 
to  the  eastern  seaboard  from  the  Anierican  prairies,  And  it  cab 
now  be  done  at  a  cost  of  7s.  6d,  [xr  ton.  The  ocean  freight  has 
to  be  added  before  the  grain  can  be  dclivcrui  free  on  the  quay 
at  Liverpool.  A  rate  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  of  3^ 
per  bushel,  or  7s.  lod.  per  ton,  a  low  rate,  reached  in  Dec.  1900, 
is  yet  sufficiently  high,  it  is  claimed,  to  leave  a  profit;  iBdM4, 
there  have  frequently  been  times  when  the  rate  was  as  low  as  id. 
per  buabd,  or  3s.  id.  per  ton;  and  la  periods  of  .ffcst  tfwie 
depression  wheat  is  carried  from  New  Votk  tO  Xivcipoel  a« 
baUast,  being  paid  for  by  tbe  ship-owner.  Another  fOUte  worited 
more  cheaply  than  forn-crly  is  that  by  river,  from  the  centre  of 
the  winter  wheat  beit,  say  at  St  l^ouis,  to  New  Orleans,  and  thence 
by  ateaner  to  UvcqMwL  The  ihrer.>aae  faaa.|allen  bebw.iim 
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cents  per  bushel,  or  js.  per  tan,  2*40  lb.  In  labic  No.  71  the 
cost  of  transportation  is  compared  year  by  year  with  Ihc  export 
price  of  the  two  leading  cereals  in  the  States  as  follows  ;~ 

ti  Ctm  gjrjwff  Priest  tm 


MVn. 

Com. 

Rllc,  Chi- 

N'umlirr 

f  .K-  .  li. 

F.ipwt 
Prit»  per 
UuiUitl. 

CAfo  10 

New  Yuri 

of  Uualwli 

otrrM 
(m  IVi« 

ratrini 

Price 

bf  Lake 

br  UU 

(or  Price 

<ndC«iul. 

<i((im 

aatl  C-anal, 

of  One 

prr  n  u>ori 

nuifiri. 

pcrouuicl. 

biubel. 

Cm  tit. 

Cent* 

1867 

f  CtftK 

*5  V5 

5  77 

10-73 

14-58 

4"94 

1868 

tfst91 

•"JO 

04  1 

•3'57 

6*30 

1869 

I  7*30 

will 

-72-0 

14-98 

4 

1870 

1  l>K< 

7  54 

1871 

f  ^>  7v 

1 7  7^ 

D'05 

•67'9 

z 

4*11 

1873 

2  I  ■  S  ^ 

()  oS 

-6l-5 

If)'fe3 

3  '5 

1873 

■  •  t  c 
1*15 

3.: 

6- Hi 

54  3 

■5*39 

3*53 

1874 

'  ^  5 

I  il'  U 

•04-7 

1 1 

5  73 

1875 

•97 

tx 

9*8o 

73'' 

•5  93 

1876 

t  *I  t 

7*93 

7*00 

1878 

1*13 
1*11 

10*76 
9*  10 

ay 

x 

8*37 

e*nc 

l-?s 

75 

1 1  '60 

y 

4/  ' 

lu  43 

4-07 

1880 

*7 

I  i#  1 

54  3 

III4 

t88l 

I'll 

f  1  •  c  e 

55  2 

7-20 

7-00 

1882 

fI9 

I5<i,S 

■(>!>■  H 

7-a3 
7-66 

0-24 

1883 

113 

13-50 

•6H-4 

8-93 

1004 

I  07 

16-96 

■61-1 

188s 

•86 

ii 

14-63 

•54 -o 

in-04 

iflRf. 

•87 

9-99 

•49-8 

7-98 

(,■24 

i8«7 

•89 

8-51 

10-46 

•47-9 

7-88 

■85 

5-93 

1433 

•550 

5-41 

U)- 17 

1889 

6-89 

13-06 

•47-4 

6-19 

J  ■<!<■) 

1890 

5-86 

14-16 

•41-8 

^-lo 

1891 

•9,1 

S')f> 

15-60 

■57-4 

s■^(' 

ic>'7 1 

189a 

I  03 

S-<n 

18-36 

55 

5"3 

in-93 

•893 

•80 

6-31 

13-68 

5-71 

9-28 

1894 

4^M 

•509 

•46 

3-99 

11-53 

\^ 

4^ll 

14-11 

•53 

3-71 

14-29 

•65 

5-38 

I3-U8 

•38 

4-94 

7-69 

1897 

■75 

•3> 

3-79 

616 

iho  farmirs  of  the  I'liittd  Slates  have  now  to  iiKfl  a  greatly 
incrcaM-ii  output  from  Canada — the  cost  of  transport  from  that 
country  to  Kngland  being  much  the  same  as  from  the  United 
States.  So  much  improved  is  the  position  of  the  farmer  in  North 
America  compared  with  what  it  was  about  1870,  that  the  trans* 
port  companies  in  igoi  carried  17^  bushels  of  his  grain  to  the 
MftbcMid  in  cschange  for  the  nlue  of  one  buihal,  wlunu  in 
1867  he  bid  to  pve  up  one  buiiiei  tn  evoiy  six  in  letuni  for  tlie 
service.  As  regards  the  Brili^  fanner,  it  does  not  appear  as  if 
he  had  improved  his  position;  for  he  has  to  send  his  wheat  to 
gro.itor  diNtanccs,  owiti){  to  (he  colhipse  of  many  country  millers 
or  thrir  removal  to  the  scaho-ird,  while  railway  rates  have  fallen 
only  to  a  very  small  extent  ;  again  the  farmer's  whe.it  is  worth 
only  half  of  wliat  it  \v:ls  fornu  rly;  it  may  !ie  s,ii<l  th.it  the  Brifish 
farmer  has  to  Kivc  up  one  busliel  in  aim-  tu  the  railway  comp.an\- 
fi  r  -hv  purpose  of  transportation,  whereas  in  the  'seventies  he 
g  <  1;  one  in  eighteen  only.  Enough  has  been  said  to  prove 
that  Utc  Mlvantage  of  position  dnimcd  for  tbe  British  fanner 
by  Caird  was  somewhat  illusory.  Speaking  bntadi/r  the  Kansas 
or  MftkoeMU  fuiner%  whent  does  not  have  to  |My  for  eontoge 
to  Uveipool  niMc  tium  as.  6d.  to  7s-  6d.  per  ttm  in  eneas  of  the 
rale  paid  by  a  Yorkshire  fanner;  this,  it  will  be  admitted,  does 
not  go  very  far  towards  enabling  the  latter  to  pay  rent,  tithes 

and  rales  and  taxes 

The  sulijet  t  ol  the  fuies  of  ix  ean  l  arriaRe  at  different  periods 
r<  f]uires  ( onsideration  if  a  proper  unders;ar»ding  of  the  working 
of  the  foreign  grain  fradc  h  to  be  obtainryl.  Only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  tin  ilniine  in  the  price  of  wheat  since  18S0  is  due 
to  cheapened  tran^iwrt  rates;  for  while  the  mileage  nte  has 
been  foiling,  the  length  »f  haulage  has  been  extendi Bg,  until 
tn  1900  the  principal  wheat  ftclds  of  America  were  aeoo  m. 
fartiwr  from  the  eMtrtn  seaboard  than  was  the  case  In  tS7o, 
and  consequent^,  potwlthatanding  the  fall  in  the  mfleage  late 
of  so  to  75%,  it  still  ooM«  the  Unhed  Kingdom neulj aa nncfa 
to  have  its  quota  of  forilgn  etfaett  fet^ed  from  abroad  aa  It  did 


then.   The  diSerena;  in  the  co«i  oi  mc  operation  is  shown  in 

the  following  tabular  statement,  both  the  cost  in  the 
on  a  year's  imports  and  th«  oost  per  quarter; — 

Qmnlity  of  Wheat  and  Whtaitn  Hmr  {o<  whtat)  imported  nUe  Ifet 
t/iMM  Kim^«mJ^t«»  tmriaiu  iWMKat  talvtiar  jwor 


1900, 


1900. 


Countrfaaof  Ori^n. 


Atlantic  America  < 
South  Kumia  .  . 
Pacific  Aowrka   .  . 

Canada   

Rumania  .... 
Argentina  and  Uruguay 

France  

Bulgaria  and  Ruraelia 

IndiA^  

Austria-Huneary  . 

Chile  

North  Russia  . 
Germany    .    ,     .  . 
Australasia.    .    .  . 
Minor  Countries  .  . 

Total  ...  * 


Quantirieii. 
Qr*.48olb 


II.I7M00 

569,000 
2,  v^y.yoo 
1,S77,I00 
176,400 
4.333.300 
351. 900 
30,600 
2,300 
389.300 
600 
462,700 
438,700 
883.900 
335.100 


Ocean  Freight 
to  United 
Kingdom. 
Fer48o  lb. 


s.  d. 

a  3 

3  2 
8  I 
a  9 
a  6 
♦  » 
«  3 
2  6 

4  O 
1  9 

16 

I  6 

t  I 


a8.no>aoo  AwgB3a.<d. 


Total  Cost 
(A  CXcean 
Carriage. 


t 

1,257,100 
63,000 
966,000 
350,000 

M.OfXt 
1,045,000 
16,000 
4,000 
400 
34.000 


Comparing  these  figures  with  a  similar  statement  for  the  year 
ikc  mubt  remote  year  for  which  similar  facts  are  available, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  .-ictual  total  coat  per  quarter  for  ocean 
carriage  has  not  much  decreased. 

Qtuuilily  of  Wkeai  and  Whsalm  fkm  (at  wheat)  importtd  into  Ot 
187a,  Js^iAfp  ^  «ke  name*  ntt  tffi^u. 


Ocean  Freight 

Gmntfles  of  Origin. 

(Quantities. 

to  United 

Total  Cost 

Qrs. 

tCingdoro. 

of  Carriage. 

Pe?qr. 

s.  d. 

£ 

South  Ruiaia  .    .  . 

3,678.000 

8  6 

1,563,000 

United  States  .    .  . 

2,030.000 

6  6 

659,000 

Gernuugr  .... 

910,000 

3  0 

91,000 

Frar»ce  

wo,ooo 

3  0 

99.000 

Eftypt   .    ,    ,    .  . 

S36.000 

4  6 

120,000 

North  KutiM  .  . 

490.000 

3  0 

49.000 

Canada  .    .    .     ^  . 

400,000 

7  6 

150,000 

Chilf     .     .     .     7  . 

330.000 

13  0 

198,000 

Turkey  

195,000 

7  6 

72.000 

Spain  

tlOdOOO 

3  « 

33,000 

Scandinavia    .    .  . 

100,000 

a  0 

16,000 

Total,  Chief  Countries 

9i5»9.ooo 

Ax-crage  6s.  sd. 

£3.040,000 

.V.fl.  -A  tritlinn  rgu^ntity  of  Califi>rnian  and  Australian  wheat 
uu^  init^iorted  in  the  period  in  question,  but  the  Board  ol  Trade 
rerur  Is  do  not  distinjpitsh  the  quantities,  therefore  they  cannot 
lie  nivrn.    The  freight  in  that  year  from  those  countries  averaged 

about  I  j5.  ;K;r  quarter. 

The  exact  difference  between  the  average  freight  for  the  years 
18:.'  and  KKX)  amounts  to  about  2S.  lid.  per  quarter  :.»So  \hK 
a  trillc  in  com|>arison  with  the  actual  fall  in  the  price  of  wheal 
during  the  same  ye.irs. 

The  lolln«iiij;  data  hear'ii?  ■:]v'm  'hr  •-•ihjecl,  for  .s*-Ir<ted 
periods,  are  ].,trll>  luk'-'n  fri  II   I'n   .    ' ;  ^  ;  j,   Vdir- Bi>ok : 


Year. 

United  Kingdom 
.\nnual  Imports. 
Wheat  and  Flour. 
On- 

Ocean  Freight 
to  Unitctf 
Kingdom. 

Aggrwate  Con 
of  CAnisge., ' 

T»7:; 
IsSj 
i&>i4 
1895 
1896 
t903 

Q.  jlVj,000 

1  4.-?5(i,iXH) 
16,339,000 
25.197,000 
33.431,000 
a3.196.ooo 

d. 

(,  5 

:  4 

3  9 
3  0 

i  I 

i." 

^V^^4o.^^*0 
5.420,000 
3,041,000 
3.82Mq%i<Ai 

^jfifien.  flu 
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In  passing,  it  rosy  be  pointed  out  iKal  for  a  iieriod  of  four  years, 
from  1S71  to  1874,  the  price  of  whcnt  averaged  56s.  (jor  quarlfr 
(or  7s.  per  bushd),  with  the  charge  tor  ocean  carriage  at  sd. 
per  quarter,  whereas  in  1901  wheat  was  sold  in  England  at  18a. 
(or  6(1.  per  bushct)*  and  the  charge  for  ocean  carHsge  was 
3S-  6d.  per  quaiUr;  the  ocean  transport  companiei>  carried  eight 
bwtads  of  wheat  tmm  tfae  teas  in  1901  fm  tbe  value  ol  one 
biislwl,  «r  eiKtly  at  tlie  nme  ratio  aa  in  187a. 

Tbe  ooBlnst  bttweCP  the  case  of  railway  freight  and  octaii 
freight  n  to  be  explailied  by  the  greater  length  of  the  present 
ocean  voyage,  which  now  extends  to  10,000  miles  in  the  ca,M;  of 
Europe's  importation  of  white  wheat  from  the  Paritlf  Coast  of 
the  United  States  and  Australia,  in  contrast  with  the  short 
voyage  from  the  Black  Sea  or  across  the  English  Channel  or 
German  Ocean.  It  is  largely  due  to  the  overlooking  of  thi.s  phase 
of  the  question  that  an  American  statistician  lias  fallen  into  the 
error  of  stating  that  about  i6s.  per  quarter  of  the  fall  in  the  price 
Ol.wbeat)  which  happened  between  1880  and  1894,  is  attributable 
to  tbe  leiaened  cost  of  tnmport. 

Thm,  whatever  tbe  canae  of  tbe  decbne  in  tbe  pike  of  wbeat 
nay  be,  it  cannot  be  attfiiinted  loleiy  to  tbe  Ml  in  tbe  nte  of 
WasAT  Prices 

The  following;  figttrwi  show  the  fluctoation-s  from  year  to  year 
of  English  wheat,  chiefly  according  to  a  record  pulilished  by  Mr  T. 
Smith,  Melford,  the  periixl  cuvete<l  txing  (roin  1656  to  1905: 


Price  per  Quarter 


a.  d. 

8. 

a. 

ft. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1656 

9ft 

2 

1 706 

2\ 

17^6 

AO 

1 

1  8^6 

69 

2 

41 

5 

I707 

*a 

l''^7 

J  J 

A 
"t 

T  807 

A 
•f 

lb57 
1858 

4 

1658 

57 

9 

1708 

J** 

10 

•  ;  0^ 

±A 
■T-t 

t: 

1  HoH 

A 
*r 

44 

2 

5" 

0 
0 

1709 

60 

Q 

.0 
oO 

1 

1809 

07 

4 

43 

9 

1660 

50 

3 

I7IO 

A 

1760 

c 

■7 

1810 

106 

«; 

I  h6o 

53 

3 

1661 

1711 

0 

1761 

2b 

0 

181 1 

■1 
•J 

1861 

55 

4 

1 66a 

"5 

9 

1712 

J 

1763 

VI 

8 

I8l3 

ill 

6 

1863 

55 

5 

1663 

50 

171  A 

a  C 

*3 

4 

1  -J 

'^6 

I 

•  813 

lOQ 

Q 

i86y 

44 

9 

t 

0 

1714 

1.1 

g 

176.1 

dl 
t " 

s 

1814 

1864 

40 

3 

166s 

43 

10 

3» 

'  7t'5 

48 

0 

•815 

65 

7 

1865 

4^ 

10 

1666 

32 

0 

1716 

4-^ 

1706 

43 

I 

I8I6 

78 

6 

1866 

49 

I  1 

1667 

0 

40 

'7^7 

57 

4 

1817 

t 

II 

1867 

*'4 

I66« 

35 

6 

34 

6 

176S 

53 

9 

1818 

3 

1868 

y 

l66q 

39 

S 

1719 

3« 

1 

1769 

40 

7 

1819 

74 

6 

1869 

% 

2 

1670 

37 

0 

1730 

33 

10 

1770 

43 

6 

1820 

67 

10 

1870 

46  II 

1671 

^7 

4 

1721 

33 

4 

1 771 

47 

2 

ISJI 

56 

1871 

5& 

8 

1673 

3f> 

5 

17-!- 

.W 

0 

177; 

5'> 

1  H32 

44 

7 

1872 

57 

0 

1673 

4> 

5 

1723 

jO 

10 

1773 

51 

0 

IS23 

53 

4 

•873 

5» 

8 

16-4 

()I 

0 

'7^4 

3  J 

10 

■774 

5J 

M 

1824 

% 

1 1 

•874 

55 

9 

57 

5 

•  7*5 

43 

1 

1775 

4B 

4 

•  835 

6 

•875 

45 

2 

IS^ 

33 

17*6 

»«> 

10 

1776 

38 

a 

1836 

58 

8 

1876 

46 

3 

I«77 

37 

1737 

37 

4 

45 

6 

1837 

58 

6 

1877 

56 

9 

1678 

S' 

5 

17?* 

48 

5 

4-' 

0 

60 

5 

1R7S 

46 

5 

53 

4 

I72(> 

41 

•774 

33 

H 

(><) 

3 

1870 

43 

10 

l6*j 

40 

0 

1730 

5 

J7H0 

35 

H 

IH30 

64 

3 

1880 

44 

4 

1  ()8 1 

41 

S 

'7.V 

■f; 

2 

17K1 

44 

H 

I8il 

Wi 

4 

1881 

45 

4 

16&2 

39 

1 

<73« 

■»3 

» 

X7tt3 

47 

10 

183J 

SB 

8 

1883 

45 

1683 

35 

6 

1733 

»5 

3 

•783 

S3 

6 

•833 

52 

II 

1 883 

4^ 

7 

i6«4 

39 

1 

>734 

6 

1784 

48 

to 

•834 

46 

2 

1884 

35 

8 

4t 

5 

17.15 

it 

2 

•785 

S* 

10 

'^35 

% 

1885 

32 

to 

i<i»6 

.V> 

17.1'> 

3,S 

10 

17»5 

3» 

10 

1»J6 

% 

1886 

3^ 

0 

16*17 

i 

'737 

33 

9 

1787 

4^ 

2 

1837 

0 

1887 

32 

6 

1688 

4" 

I7j« 

31 

6 

1788 

45 

0 

•  838 

7 

1888 

3^ 

10 

i<>S9 

2t> 

1739 

.?4 

3 

1789 

5^ 

3 

•839 

8 

1889 

29 

9 

1690 

30 

9 

1740 

45 

1790 

9 

1840 

4 

1890 

31 

II 

1691 

30 

2 

I74« 

4» 

5 

1791 

^ 

7 

1841 

64 

4 

1891 

37 

0 

1693 

41 

5 

1742 

30 

3 

1792 

43 

0 

1843 

57 

A 

1892 

3" 

3 

1693 

60 

"743 

33 

•793 

49 

3 

•843 

50 

I 

•  893 

36 

4 

1694 

56 

10 

'744 

33 

1 

•794 

52 

3 

1R44 

51 

3 

jj 

to 

«695 

47 

1 

1745 

^4 

5 

•795 

75 

3 

•  845 

50 

10 

l8<js 

;3 

I 

1696 

f>^ 

174') 

34 

8 

t7<i6 

78 

7 

1H46 

54 

2b 

3 

1697 

,S.\ 

4 

'747 

.V» 

I  I 

1 7^7 

53 

9 

1847 

69 

9 

1897 

30 

2 

1698 

IX) 

<j 

174  s 

10 

i;t>8 

5« 

10 

1848 

50 

6 

1898 

34 

0 

S<< 

10 

'749 

32 

10 

•799 

69 

0 

1849 

44 
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rail  or  ocean  freights.  Ir»ridental  charges  arc  lower  than  they 
were  ir:  1S70;  haniilin^  charges,  brokers'  commissions  and 
insurance  premiums  have  been  in  many  instances  reduced,  but 
atl  these  economies  when  combined  only  amotut  to  about  3S. 
per  quarter.  Now  if  we  add  tofctber  all  tbise  aavings  in  tbe 
rate  at  raP  and  ocean  faeigfata  and  ioddental  eipeni,  we  arrtv* 
at  an  agpefate  eoomuny  of  01.  per  4a«rter»  or  Dot  OBe^tUcd 
of  tbe  actual  diffcKaoe  betwvca  tbe  averafe  ptke  ot  wheat 
in  1171  and  igeo.  what  tlie  lemabtiiv  diffeienoe  was  due 
it  is  difficult  to  say  with  certitude*,  there  are  some  who  argue 
that  the  tendency  of  prices  to  fall  is  inherent,  and  (hat  the 
constant  whittling  away  of  ialermcdiaries'  profits  is  sufficient 
explanation,  while  bi-metallists  have  maintained  that  the 
phenomenon  is  clearly  to  be  traced  to  the  action  of  the  German 
government  in  demonetizing  silver  in  187,2. 

ORAM,  or  Chick-pea,  called  also  EgypUaa  pea,  or  Bengal 
gram  (from  Port.  %r!io,  formerly  pom,  Lat.  fronum,  liindi 
Ckana,  Bengali  Chkda,  Ital.  cece.  Span,  garbanzo),  the 
Cicer  arielinum  of  Linnaeus,  so  named  from  tlie  resemblance 
of  iuseedtoaniin'»Ji«»d.  It  is  a  OMnber  of  the  mttural  order 
Leguminoiae,  largely  cultivated  aa  a  pulae  tood  t0  the  HUth  of 
Europe,  Egypt  and  westen  Asia  aafirMbdia»  but  It  not  known 
undoubtedly  wild.  The  i^ant  is  an  annual  heib  with  flexuose 
branches,  and  aUcrnaiely  arranged  pinnately  compound  leaves, 
with  small,  oval,  serrrited  lealkis.  and  small  cared  stipules.  The 
flowers  are  borne  singly  in  the  leaf  axils  on  a  stalk  about  half 
the  length  of  the  leaf  and  jointed  and  bent  in  the  middle;  the 
corolla  is  bUie-[)urple.  The  intlated  jxid,  i  to  i  J  in.  long,  contains 
two  roundish  seeds.  It  was  cultivated  by  the  Greeks  in  Homer's 
time  under  the  name  erebitOhos,  and  is  also  referred  to  by 
Dioscoridcs  as  krios  from  the  resemblance  of  the  pea  to  the  head 
of  a  ram.  The  Romans  called  it  cicer,  from  which  is  derived 
the  modern  aanca  given  to  it  in  tbe  aoutb  of  Europe.  Names, 
more  or  Icai  aQied  to  ooe  aootbcr,  are  in  vofuc  among  tbe  peoplea 
of  tbe  CaiMaaoa,  the  Ciaplaa  Saay  Annenia  and  Per^ 
is  a  Sanskrit  name  and  several  others  analogous  or  cfiflerent  in 
;  ioJern  Indian  languages.  The  plant  has  been  cultivated  in 
£,fiypt  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  but  there  is  no 
proof  that  it  was  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Alphonse  de 
Candolle  iOrigiu  oj  Cultivjtoi  Plants,  p.  375)  suggests  that  the 
plant  originally  grew  wild  in  the  countries  to  the  s<iulh  of  the 
Caucasus  and  to  the  north  of  Persia.  "  The  western  Aryans 
(Pelasgians,  Hellenes)  perhaps  introduced  the  plant  into  southern 
Europe,  where,  however,  there  is  some  probability  that  it  was 
also  indigenous.    The  wotlcrn  Aryans  carried  it  to  ladiai"  GlMD 

is  largely  cultivated  in  tbe  East,  wbcre  tbe  weds  are  eaten  raw 
or  codced  In  varloof  ways,  both  la  thdr  lipe  and  iimipe  a»ditioa» 
and  when  roasted  and  ground  mbaene  tbe  same  purposes  aa 
ordinary  flour.   In  Europe  the  seeds  are  used  as  an  ingredient 

in  soups.  They  contain,  in  100  parts  without  husks,  nitrogenous 
substances  J2-7,  tat  ,^-76,  slurch  OvifS,  mineral  matters  16 
parts,  with  water  (Forbes  Watson,  quoted  in  I'arkes's  Hygifn/-). 
The  liquid  which  exudes  from  the  glandular  hairs  clothing  the 
leaves  and  stems  of  the  plant,  more  especially  during  the  cold 
season  when  the  seeds  ripen,  contains  a  notable  proportion  of 
oxalic  acid.  In  Mysore  the  dew  containing  it  is  collected  by 
means  of  cloths  spread  on  tfae  plant  over  night,  and  is  used  in 
domestic  medicine.  The  stean  of  Water  in  which  the  fresh  plant 
is  inmened  is  ia  tbe  Deccaa  Nsorted  to  by  tbe  Porttiguew 
for  tbe  tieatuent  of  dysncnonboea.  Ibe  aeed  of  Plu$td«i$ 
Mungo,  or  green  gram  (Hind,  and  Benf.  moong),  a  form  of  wbidh 
plant  with  black  seeds  (P.  itax  of  Roxburgh)  is  termed  black 
gram,  is  an  imj>ortanl  article  of  diet  among  the  labouring  classes 
in  India.  The  meal  is  aii  excellent  substitute  lor  soap,  and  is 
stated  by  Elliot  to  be  an  invariable  concon.itant  of  the  Hindu 
bath.  A  variety,  var.  radtaius  (P.  Riut>uri^/iii,  W,  and  Am., 
or  P.  Ti'.dii-.'.HS.  Ro.tb.'i  (vith.  uriii.  mdshk.d^:) .  also  known  as 
green  gram,  is  perhaps  the  most  esteemed  of  the  leguminous 
plants  of  India,  where  the  meal  of  its  s<'cd  enters  into  tbe  com- 
position of  tbe  more  delicate  cakes  and  dishes  Horse  gram, 
Doliekos  h^lantt  (vern.  AaU/U),  which  supplies  in  Madras 
the  place  of  tbe  ddek'pea,  afiorda  aeed  which,  when  boiled,  ia 
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extensively  employed  as  k  food  for  hotses  and  cattle  in  South 
India,  wbece  alio  it  is  eaten  in  curries. 

S«e  W.  EUioc,  "  On  the  Farinaceou*  Grains  and  the  variou*  kinds 
of  PuUes  used  io  Southern  India,"  Edin.  !itw  Phil.  Journ.  xvi. 
(I86a)  i6  «q.:  H.  Drury,  The  Vseftd  Plants  of  India  (1873); 
U.  (  niirf  Mr.teHn  Medkn  nf  thr  Hindus  (Calcutta,  l877);G.  Watt, 
/?    ii  '    ■  ,    '  ;'  t-  Economu-  I'roCiuls  af  India  (1890). 

QILAMMAR  (I'rom  I.at.  grummaitM,  SC.  ars]  Gr.  ffiifi/Ui, 
lettCTi  from  ypi.<i>Hi',  to  write).  By  the  gramniar  of  a  language  is 
meant  either  the  letatioDa  botne  by  the  voids  of  a  leBlenee 
andhy  lectencxs  tfaeaudves  one  to  another,  or  the  systemstiied 
apnitioB  of  thcMb  The  expoaitioii  aw  and  fmitKBlIjr  is, 
htooirect;  but  rt  always  presupposa  the  ontence  of  certam 
cusloinary  uses  of  words  when  in  combination.  In  what  followv. 
therefore,  grammar  will  be  generally  employed  in  its  primary 
sense,  as  denoting  the  mode  in  which  svords  are  connei  Uil  in 
order  to  express  a  complete  thought,  or,  as  it  is  termed  in  logic, 
a  proposition. 

The  object  of  language  is  to  convey  thought,  and  so  long 
BB  this  cbjett  is  attained  ibc  machinery  (or  attaining  it 
is  of  comparatively  slight  importance.  The  way  in 
g^^,  which  we  combine  oar  wands  and  sentences  matters 
little,  provided  that  our  meaaing  Is  clear  to  others. 
Hie  espiarions  "boneihah*'  and  "ledi  of  a  hone" 
are  equally  intelligible  to  an  Englishman  and  therefore  are 
equally  recognized  by  English  grammar.  The  Chinese  manner 
of  ritT.nting  ,1  genitive  is  by  placing  the  dcflr.ing  word  before 
that  which  it  defines,  as  in  koue  jin,  "  maj)  of  the  |..if.s<liitn," 
iHrri'ly  "  kingdom  man,"  and  the  only  reason  why  it  wnnhi  br 
incorrcrt  in  French  or  Ttalian  is  that  such  a  roirlimat  ion  would 
bf  ■.ir.intrllipibU-  to  a  Frenchman  or  an  It-sb  in.  Ifcnre  it  is 
evident  that  the  grammatical  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  an 
expression  depends  upon  its  intelligibility,  that  is  to  say,  upon 
the  ocdinary  use  and  custom  of  a  particular  languai^.  Whatever 
is  so  uRfanHiar  as  not  to  be  general^  uxkdetatood  b  also  un- 
grammaticaL  la  Other  inida»  it  b  oontiBiy  to  the  habit  ol  a 
language,  as  determined  by  cemnoo  usage  and  consent. 

In  this  way  we  can  explain  how  it  happens  that  the  grammar 
of  a  cultivated  dialect  and  that  of  a  local  dialect  in  the  same 
Csjuntry  *o  irequentiy  lii.saKree.  Thus,  in  the  riiuiccl  of  West 
Soincnicl,  thee  is  the  noiniu«ilive  of  the  second  pcxsuiiiil  pronoun, 
while  in  cultivated  English  the  plural  accusative  you  (A  S. 
cow)  has  come  to  represent  a  nominative  singular.  Both 
are  grammatically  correct  within  the  sphere  of  their  respective 
dialects,  but  no  further.  You  would  be  as  ungraramatical  in 
West  Somerset  as  Ihet  is,  in  classical  English;  and  both  yut 
Uut,  as  nominatives  singular,  would  have  been  equally 
matibal  In  EuAy  English.  Grammatical  propriety  i  nothing 
more  than  the  established  usage  of  a  particular  bo^  of  speakers 
at  a  particular  time  in  thefr  history. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  grammar  of  a  people  changes, 
like  its  pronunciation,  irotn  age  to  age.  .\iiglo-Sajioii  or  E.irly 
English  grammar  is  not  the  grammar  of  Modem  English,  ar,y 
more  than  Latin  gramm.ar  is  the  grammar  of  modem  Itaban; 
arid  to  di  fcr.d  .m  tinnsnal  construction  or  indc\ion  on  the  gronnfl 
that  it  once  existed  in  literary  Anglo-Saxon  is  as  wrong  as  to 
import  a  peculiarity  of  some  local  dialect  into  the  grammar 
of  the  cultivated  speech.  It  further  foQows  that  different 
language  wlM  have  diflercnt  grammars,  and  that  the  differences 
wOl  be  more  or  kM  aocoiding  to  the  nearer  or  remoter  relation- 
ship of  the  languages  tbeimelvts  and  the  modes  of  thought 
of  those  who  speak  them.  Consequently,  to  force  the  gram- 
matical framework  of  one  langaagc  upon  another  is  to  miscon- 
ceive the  whole  nature  of  the  latter  an<i  sf'iousl>  to  mi  =  lc.id 
the  learner.  Chincw  grammar,  for  instance,  can  ric\'!.r  be  under- 
stood until  wc  discird,  not  only  thi-  terminology  of  European 
grammar,  but  the  vcr>'  conceptions  which  underlie  it,  while 
the  polysynthetic  idioms  of  America  defy  all  attempts  to  disci n  c  r 
in  them  "  the  parts  of  speech  "  and  the  various  grammatical 
ideas  which  occupy  so  large  a  place  in  our  school-grammars. 
The  endeavour  to  find  the  distinctions  of  Latin  grammar  in  that 
of  EngjKth  has  only  ramlted  in.  grateiique  mou,  aad  a  total 
misappfdieBBloa  of  the  usage  of  the  Ea^bb  Itngwiy. 


It  is  to  the  Latin  grammarians — or,  more  correctly,  to  the 
Greek  grammarians,  upon  whose  labours  those  of  tbe 
writers  were  based — that  we  owe  the  ciassilieation  of 
the  subjects  with  which  grammar  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  deal.  The  grammar  of  Dionysius  Tbrax, 
which  he  wrote  for  Roman  schoolboys  in  the  time 
of  Pompey,  has  formed  tbe  stafting-point  for  the  innumet^ 
•hie  school-grammars  which  have  since  bccn  the  light,  and 
aitgfested  that  division  of  the  matter  treated  of  which  thoy  have 
followed.  He  definei  grammar  as  a  practical  eieiqttatBtince  with 
the  language  of  lltenuy  men,  and  as  divided  into  six  parts- 
accentuation  and  phonology,  explanation  of  figurativecxpressions, 

ciclii'.ition,  etyinofof^y.  general  rulcS  of  flexion  .and  critical 
canons.  Oi  tliese,  phonology  .tnd  acrentnation,  or  prosody, 
can  properly  be  included  in  grammar  on!y  m  so  far  as  the 
construction  of  a  sentence  and  the  gnimmatic;d  meaning  of  a 
word  are  determined  by  accent  or  letter-change;  the  accentual 
difference  in  English,  for  example,  between  imensc  and  tntinse 
belongs  to  the  province  of  grammar,  since  it  indicates  a  difference 
between  noun  and  verb;  ud  the  changes  of  vowd  in  the  Semitic 
languages,  by  which  vaiiouB  nominal  and  vcttel  forms  an 
diwtingiiiahed  from  one  another,  ooBStitute  %  very  Important 
part  of  their  gEammotical  machinery.  But  where  accent  and 
pronunciation  do  not  serve  to  eipress  the  relations  of  words 
in  a  sentence,  they  fall  into  the  domain  of  phonology,  not  of 
grammar.  The  explanation  of  figurative  expressions,  again, 
must  be  left  to  the  rhetorician,aQd  definition  to  the  lexio^apher; 
the  grammarian  has  no  moB  to  do  with  thom  than  he  hat  with 
the  canons  of  criticism. 

In  fact,  the  old  subdivision  of  grammar,  inherited  from  the 
gramm^riaos  of  Rome  and  .Alexandria,  mtist  be  given  up  and 
a  new  one  put  in  its  place.  What  grammar  really  deals  with 
ore  all  tlMse  cootrivaaccs  whereby  the  relations  of  words  and 
sentences  are  pobted  out.  Sometimes  it  Is  position,  t 
phonetic  QPttholjiatiMit  sometimes  ccmpiisfHin  . 
flexion,  snuctincs  the  use  of  aunHaties,  whicii  enables  the 
speaker  to  combine  his  words  in  such  a  way  that  they  shall  be 
intelligible  to  another.    Grammar  may  accordingly  be  divided 

into  the  three  departments  of  lomposition  or  "  word-building," 
syntax  and  ac(idence,  by  which  i.s  meant  a.n  exposition  o!  the 
means  adopted  by  language  for  expre?,sing  tbe  relations  of 
grammar  when  recourse  is  not  had  to  composition  or  simple 
position. 

A  systematized  exposition  of  grammar  may  be  intended  ior 
the  purely  practical  purpose  of  teaching  the  mechanism  of  % 
foreign  iKftg"*fl»    In  thn  case  all  that  is  necevary 
baconectondeomplete.statementoltiwfBcls.  But  2^*** 
a  comet  and  complete  statement  of  the  facta  Is  by  no 
means  so  easy  a  matter  as  might  appear  at  first  sight. 
The  facts  will  be  distorted  by  a  false  theory  in  regard  to  them, 
while  lliL-y  will  certainly  not  be  presented  in  a  complete  form  if 
the  grammarian  is  ignorant  of  the  true  theory  they  presiippose. 
The  Semitic  verb,  for  example,  remains  wninleDi'gihle  so  long 
as  the  explanation  of  ;ts  forms  is  sought  in  the  conjugation  of 
the  Aryan  verb,  since  it  has  no  tenses  in  the  Aryan  sense  of  the 
word,  but  denotes  relation  and  not  time. 

A  good  practical  grammar  of  a  language,  therefore,  should  be 
based  onaconoct  appreciation  of  the  facts  which  it  expoundSi 
and  a  comet  appredatioo  of  the  facts  is  only  possible  when 
they  are  examined  and  co-ordinated  hk  aecmAuifie  with  the 
scientific  method.  A  practical  grammar  ou^t,  wbeiew  It  1> 
possible,  to  be  precctled  by  a  scientific  grammar. 

Comparison  is  the  instrunicnt  with  which  science  works,  and 
a  scientific  grammar,  accordingly,  is  one  in  which  the  comparative 
method  has  been  applied  to  the  relations  of  speech.  If  we  would 
understand  the  origin  and  real  nature  of  graintnalicul  forms, 
and  of  the  relations  which  they  represent,  we  must  compare  them 
with  similar  forms  in  kindrcti  dialects  and  languages,  as  well 
as  with  the  forms  under  which  they  appeared  tbemsdvcs  at  an 
earlier  period  of  their  history.  We  shall  thus  have  a  comparative 
gcannar  and  an  Uatorical  grammar,  the  latter  being  devoted 
to  tndng  the  Idstoty  of  gtaannatical  foma  and  tiiaffi  to  the 
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sane  bapnco.  Of  nmt,  an  hiitarical  .grMni— t  J»  only 
poaaible  when  a  lucoeHioa  of  written  leoords  ensti;  whoe 

a  laoguage  possesses  no  older  literature  we  must  be  content 
w-itb  a  comparative  grammar  only,  and  look  to  cognate  idioms 
to  throw  light  upon  its  grammatical  peculiarities.  In  this  Cii^e 
wc  hivu  ircqucnily  to  leave  whole  forms  unexplained,  or  at 
moat  coiijccturally  interpreted,  since  the  machinery  by  means  of 
wluch  the  reiations  oi  gramnaar  are  symbolized  is  often  changed 
so  completely  during  the  growth  of  a  language  as  to  cause  its 
earlier  shape  and  chaiucter  to  be  luueoogniable.  Moreover, 
otir  area  q£  oomparL^n  must  be  as  wide  as  ponible;  where  we 
liave  but  two  or  lluee  liimiiimni  to  cooipaiiei  we  an  in  danger 

natical  ecran  of  the  flaiiiinil  pUkdogbts  of  the  iStli  ceotwy 
were  in  great  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  their  amof  compariion 

was  Loniincd  to  Latin  and  Greek. 

The  historical  grammar  of  a  single  language  or  dialect,  which 
traces  the  grammatical  iorms  and  usages  of  the  language  as  far 
back  as  docunjunUry  evitienic  allows,  atlotds  material  to  the 
compararivc  grammarian,  whoM-  task  it  is  to  compare  the 
grammatical  forms  and  usages  of  an  allied  group  of  tongues 
and  thereby  reduce  them  to  their  earliest  forms  and  senses. 
Th(9  work  thus  carried  out  by  the  comparative  grammarian 
withilia|karticular  family  of  languages  is  made  use  of  by  universal 
gr»mni»r,theobjcaof  wMcbistodetenninstheldeastbatuadec^ 
Ite  all  ffmm$x  wbatioevert  as  distina  fram  tboM  that  an 
peculiar  to  qiedal  fHailica  of  speech,  Um'versal  grammar  is 
sometimes  known  as  "the  metaphysics  of  language,"  and  it 
has  to  decide  such  questions  as  the  nature  of  gender  or  of  the 
verb,  the  true  purport  of  the  genitive  relation,  or  tlie  origin  uf 
grammar  itself.  Such  questions,  it  is  c]ej.r,  can  only  be  answered 
by  comparing  the  results  gained  by  the  coaiparative  treatment 
of  the  grammars  of  various  groups  of  language.  What  historical 
^ammar  is  to  comparative  grammar,  comparative  grammar  is 
to  universal  grammar. 

Univeisal  gram  mar,  ns  founded  on  the  results  of  the  scientific 
Study  of  speech,  is  thus  c.s.sentially  different  from  that  "  universal 

granunar  "  so  much  in  vogue  at  the  hngimiing  of  the 
grmMar.  '9^  ccutuiy,  which  coiisbtcd  tA  %  ssrics  of  a  pficiri 

assumpttoos  based  on  the  peculiarities  of  European 
grammar  and  illustrated  from  the  same  source.    But  universal 

grammar,  as  conceived  by  moilcrn  science,  i.s  as  yet  \\\  its  infancy; 
its  materials  arc  illiU  in  the  process  of  being  coUtcled.  The 
comparative  grammar  of  the  Indo-Kutopeau  languages  is  alotie 
in  an  advanced  state,  those  of  the  Semitic  idioms,  of  the  Finno- 
Ugrian  lOKgues  and  of  the  Bantu  tiialects  of  southern  .•\frica 
are  still  in  a  backward  condition;  and  the  other  families  of 
speech  existing  in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  the  Malayo- 
Polynesian  and  the  Sonorian  of  North  Asaerica,  liave  not  as  yet 
be«n  treated  scientifically.  Chinese,  it  is  triici,  imnsfisfn  an 
historical  grammar,  and  Van  £jn,  in  liis  oompantiye  gnmmar 
of  Basque,  endeavoured  to  sohretteproMemsoi  that  interesting 
Isngnage  by  a  comparison  of  its  various  dialects;  hut  in  both 
cases  the  area  of  comparison  is  too  small  for  more  dian  a  limited 
success  to  be  attainable.  Instead  of  attempting  the  questions 
of  universal  grammar,  therefore,  it  will  be  belter  to  confine  our 
attention  to  three  points  -the  fundamental  differences  in  the 
grammatical  conceptinns  of  diilerent  groups  of  languagcii,  the 
n-^ain  results  of  a  scieniit'ic  investigation  of  Indo-European 
Scammar,  and  the  Ught  thrown  by  comparative  philology  upon 
the  grammar  of  our  own  toogue. 

TSe  praposition.  our  sentence  is  the  unit  and  starting-point  of 
spoach,  and  gnnunac,  as  we  have  seen,  nomhts  in  the  rdatioas 
jiftftj  of  ittsevenl  parts  ooe  to  another,  together  with  the 
Mwa A  expreeston  of  tbem.  These  rdadon  may  be  regarded 
jnnaiar  from  various  points  of  view.  In  the  p<ily3ynthctic 
UagmKtt  l*''<t*'*8's  America  the  spntcnce  ii  conceived  as  a 
whole,  not  c;)m;>oscd  of  independent  words,  but,  like 
the  thought  which  it  expresses,  one  and  indivisible.  What  we 
should  denote  by  a  ^,eries  of  words  is  con.si  qucntly  denoted  by  a 
single  long  compound— iu/ijo^tj  in  Delawaie,  for  instance, 
ilgnityhig  <'  give  BM  yoiur  pwty  little  paw,"  and  afUMigjsffar- 


AsuonH^  in  Eskimo,  "  he  ggcaasiay  hastily  and  eiatshiaMdf 
to  write."  Individnai  words  can  be,  and,  often  are,  extracted 

from  the  sentence;  but  in  this  case  they  stand,  as  it  were, 
outside  it,  being  represented  by  a  pronoun  within  the  sentence 
itself.  Thus,  in  Mexican,  we  can  say  not  only  tti  satti-temoc,  "  I 
look  for  flowers,"  but  also  iii  k  ifttwii  soli:!!,  where  the  inter- 
polated guttural  is  the  objective  pronoun.  As  a  tieces&ary  result 
of  this  conception  ot  the  sentence  the  American  langiuiges 
possess  no  true  verb,  each  act  being  expressed  as  a  whole  by  a 
single  word.  In  Cherokee,  for  example,  while  there  is  no  verb 
signifying  "  to  wash  "  in  the  abstract,  no  less  than  tliirieen 
words  an  used  to  ligni^  even  cooceivabie  mode  and  object  of 
washing.  In  the  JaoMpnatam  '■■y— grTj  agshi,.  of  which 
Basque  may  be  taken  asa  type,  the  object  cannot  be  oooceived 
except  as  eontaiited  in  tbe  verbal  action.  Hence  every  verbal 
form  embo<!ie-s  .in  objective  pronoun,  even  though  the  object 
may  be  separati-ly  exprc^sscd.  If  we  pass  to  ar.  isolating  language 
like  Chine5<-,  we  tlnd  the  exact  converse  of  that  which  meets  us 
in  the  polysynt  helic  tongues.  Here  each  proposition  or  thought 
is  analysi:d  into  its  scver.d  elemcnf.s,  and  these  are  set  over 
against  one  another  as  so  many  independent  words.  The 
relations  of  grammar  are  C<H»equeatly  denoted  by  position,  the 
particular  position  of  two  or  more  words  determining  the  relation 
they  bear  to  each  other.  The  analysb  of  the  sentence  has  not 
been  carried  so  far  in  agglutinative  languages  like  Turkish. 
In  these  the  niatkuis  of  giammaf  ai«  lapreseated  by  individnsl 
words,  wUdi,  however,  are  subordinated  to  the  words  expressing 
the  niain  ideas  intended  to  be  in  relation  to  one  another.  The 
defining  words,  or  indices  of  gramn5atical  relations,  are.  in  a 
large  nutuber  of  instances,  plated  after  the  words  which  they 
detine;  in  some  cases,  however,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Bantu 
languages  of  southern  Africa,  the  relation  is  conceived  from 
the  opp<jsite  fHjint  of  view,  the  defining  words  being  prefixed. 
The  iutlexional  largnr  iTPs  call  in  the  aid  ot  a  new  principle. 
I'he  relations  of  nil  mar  are  denoted  symbolically  cither 
by  a  change  of  vowel  or  by  a  change  of  termination,  mon 
rarely  by  a  change  at  the  beginning  of  a  word.  Eadi 
idea,  together  with  t\x  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  other 
ideas  of  a  proposition,  is  thus  represented  by  a  single  word; 
that  is  to  say,  tbe  ideas  which  make  up  the  elements  of  a 
sentence  are  not  omcerved  severally  and  independently,  as  in 
Chinese,  but  as  always  having  a  certain  conne.vion  with  one 
another.  Inflexional  languages,  however,  tend  to  become 
analytical  by  the  logical  separation  of  the  lie.vion  from  the  iilea 
to  which  it  is  attached,  though  the  primitive  point  uf  vkw  is 
never  altogether  discarded,  and  traces  of  flexion  remain  even  in 
English  and  Persian.  In  fact,  there  is  no  example  of  a  language 
which  has  wholly  forsaken  the  conception  of  tbe  seuience  and 
the  niatioa  of  its  ekments  with  which  it  started,  although  each 
daaa  of  hmnages  oceasiDnally  tnapasaea  on  the  gremmadcal 
usages  of  the  otheift.  In  '■■f'Uf.  as  elsewhere  in  nature,  then 
are  no  shaip  lines  of  diviifoa,  no  sudden  leaps,  species  passes 
insensibly  into  species,  dasis  into  class.  At  the  s^me  time  the 
several  types  of  speech — polysynthctic,  isolating,  agglutinative 
and  intle.ticnal — remain  clear  and  fixetl;  and  even  where  two 
languages  belong  to  the  .s^ime  general  type,  as,  for  instance,  an 
IndoTCuroi>ean  and  a  .Semitic  langu.agr  in  the  intlexional  group, 
or  a  Bantu  and  a  Turkish  language  in  the  agglutinative  group, 
we  find  no  certain  examf^  of  grammatkal  interchange.  A  mixed 
grammar,  in  which  tbe  gnnmatical  procedun  of  two  distinct 
f amJEM  of  apcecb  It  fntenulBiiMr  hi  ahaoat,  if  not  altagether, 
unknowo. 

It  is  obvious,  tfaAMfoie,  that  gmamar  constitutes  the  sorest 

an<i  most  important  basis  for  a  dassification  of  languages. 
Words  may  be  borrowed  freely  by  one  dialect  from  another,  or, 

though  oriRinally  unrelated,  may,  by  the  action  of  phonetic 
decay,  come  to  .■iistimc  the  same  forms,  while  the  limited  number 
of  arlieulaie  sounds  and  corccfitions  out  of  which  language  was 
,  tirsi  develujicd,  and  the  similarity  ot  the  circumstances  by  which 
]  (he  first  speakers  were  everywhere  surrounded,  naturally  produce 
I  a,  resemblance  between  the  roots  of  many  unconnected  tongues. 
I  Wheii^  hosrevec,  the  fimdsmental  onweptioni  of  granssar  and 
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the  machinery  by  which  they  are  expressed  are  the  same,  we 
may  have  no  hesitation  in  inferring  a  common  orison. 

The  main  rrsulls  of  scientific  inquiry  intu  the  origin  and 
primitive  mrnning  of  the  forms  of  lr'.<lo-Euro(>ean  grammar 
Parmt  ot  he  summed  up  as  follows.    We  start  with  steins 

fodo-  or  themes,  by  which  are  meant  words  of  two  or 
EanfMB  more  syllables  which  terminate  in  a  limited  number 
of  sounds.  These  stems  can  be  classed  in  groups  of 
two  klnda,  one  in  which  the  groups  consist  of  stems  of  similar 
neftvliisi  and  nmOar  inUial  iQrIUblce,  «iid  anotlier  in  which 
the  final  syUaUes  tlone  onodde.  In  the  fint  cue  we  have 
what  are  termed  roots,  the  simplest  eleraeots  into  which 
words  can  be  decomposed;  in  the  second  case  stems  proper, 
which  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  suffixes  attached  to 
roots.  Roots,  therefore,  are  merely  the  materials  out  of  which 
speech  can  be  made,  the  embodiments  of  isolated  conceptions 
with  which  the  lexicographer  alone  has  to  deal,  whereas  stems 
present  us  with  words  already  combined  in  a  sentence  and 
embodying  the  relations  of  grammar.  If  we  would  rightly 
understand  primitive  Indo-European  grammar,  we  must  conceive 
U  as  having  been  ezpmsed  oc  implied  in  the  vaSaOi  of  the  stems, 
aad  In  the  order  acoDTding  to  which  the  stems  weie  arranged  in 
a  BOBtence.  In  other  words,  the  relations  of  grammar  were 
denoted  partly  by  juxtaposition  or  syntax,  partly  by  the  suffixes 
of  stems. 

Thcje  suinxes  were  probably  at  first  unitieaninR,  or  rather 
clothed  with  vague  signilications.  which  changed  accorfiir.g  to 
the  place  occupied  in  the  sentence  by  the  stem  to  which  ihcy 
were  joined.  Gradually  this  vagueness  of  signification  dis- 
appeared, and  particular  suffixes  came  to  be  set  apart  to  represent 
particular  relations  of  grammar.  What  had  hitherto  been 
espiesscd  by  mere  position  now  attached  itself  to  the  terminations 
or  anffixc5  of  stems,  which  accordin^y  became  full-grown  words. 
Some  of  the  suffixes  ftcmotcd  purdy  sniBSMtical  ideas,  that  is 
to  say,  were  flexiODS;  otbeia  were  dasstficatory,  serving  to 
distinguish  nouns  from  verbs,  presents  from  aorists,  objects 
from  agents  and  the  like;  while  others,  again,  remained  un- 
meaning adjunct.s  of  ther«)t.  Thisoriginof  thetle.xionsexplains 
the  otherwise  stratige  fact  that  the  same  su.lix  may  symboUze 
wholly  different  grammatical  relations.  In  Latin,  for  instance, 
the  context  and  Hicttonary  will  alone  tell  us  that  mus-as  is  the 
accusative  plural  of  a  noun,  and  am-ai  the  .■ieconti  person  singular 
of  a  verb,  or  that  tnus-a  is  the  nominative  singular  of  a  feminine 
&ub&ta.ntive,  6on-o  the  accusative  plural  of  a  neuter  adjective. 
In  short,  the  flexions  were  originaiiy  merely  the  terminations  of 
iteoM  wUcb  were  adapted  to  express  the  various  relations  of 
wotds  to  eack  other  in  a  tentcnce,  as  these  giadnally  pmented 
tbenudves  to  the  conadouaneas  and  were  estiacted  from  what 
had  been  previously  implied  by  position.  Necessarily,  the  same 
suffix  might  be  used  sometimes  in  a  classificatory,  sometimes  in  a 
flexional  sense,  and  sometimes  without  any  definite  sense  at  ; ' 
In  the  Greek  dative  locative  ^46  <ct  <ti,  for  example,  the  suiV.j. 
-«*  is  classificatory;  in  the  nominative  irci6  «?  it  \i.  flexional. 

When  a  parlicuL^r  termination  or  sul^x  once  acquired  a 
special  sense,  it  would  be  separated  in  thought  from  the  stetn  to 
which  it  belonged,  and  attached  in  the  same  sense  to  other  stems 
and  other  terminations.  Thus  in  modem  English  we  can  attach 
the  suffix  'iat  to  almost  amy  wmd  whatsoever,  in  mier  to  give 
the  hitter  a  transitive  mcutn^  and  the  Gr.  vfttMi,  quoted 
above,  rea%  amt^aa  no  ksa  thaa  tiwee  luffiiei^  ^  and 
-I,  the  hst  two  both  denoting  the  loeathre,  and  eoalesdng, 
throughix/i,  itito  a  single  syllabic  -<ri.  The  latter  instance  shows 
as  how  two  or  more  suffixes  denoting  exactly  the  same  idea  may 
be  tacked  on  one  to  another,  if  ihe  original  force  ,ind  sign ifi cat  ion 
of  the  first  of  them  comes  to  be  forgotten.  Thus,  in  O.  Eng. 
SCiii;-fslrc  was  the  feminine  of  S'ini;-crr,  '  singer,'"  hut  the  meaning 
of  the  lermmalion  has  so  entirely  died  out  of  the  memory  that 
we  have  to  add  the  Romanic  -ess  to  it  If  we  would  Still  dist  ingui.ih 
it  from  the  masculine  singrr.  A  familiar  exao^e  <rf  the  way 
in  which  the  full  sense  of  the  exponent  of  a  graninattcal  idea 
fides  from  the  mind  and  has  to  be  snppUed  by  a  new  csponeat 
is  af oided  by  the  use  of  exptetives  bi  convenatloiial  EngUah 


to  <Ienote  the  superlative.  "  Very  w,\rm  "  expresses  little  more 
than  the  ptwitivc.  and  to  represent  the  intensity  <rf  his  feelings 
the  Engli<ihmun  has  recourse  to  such  exprSSitoia  SI  "aiWtaUy 
warm  '"  like  the  (ier.  "  schrecklich  warm." 

-Such  words  as  "  very,"  "  awfully,"  "  schrecklich,"  illustr.Hc 
a  second  mode  in  which  Indo-European  grammar  has  found 
means  of  expressieo.  Words  nay  lose  their  true  signification 
and  become  the  mere  exponents  <rf  granunatical  ideas.  Professor 
Earle  divides  all  words  into  pntmHu  and  symbolk,  the  fonuet 
denoting  objects  and  conecptiooi,  the  latter  the  lelations  which 
exist  between  these.  Symbolic  words,  therefore,  ate  what  the 
Chinese  grammarians  call "  empty  words  " — words,  that  is,  which 
have  been  divested  of  their  proper  signification  and  serve  a  gram- 
matical purfiosc  only.  Many  of  the  classilicatory  and  some  of 
the  flexional  sufiixes  of  Indo-Kuropean  speech  can  be  shown 
to  have  had  this  origin.  Thus  the  suflix  tor,  which  denotes 
names  of  kinship  and  agency,  seems  to  come  from  the  same  root 
as  the  Lat.  terminus  and  trans,  our  through,  the  Sans,  lar-imi, 
"  1  pass  over,"  and  to  have  primarily  signified  "  one  that  goes 
through  "  a  thing.  Thus,  too,  the  Eng.  head  or  hood,  in  words 
lilte  iqdhtad  and  bnUurkood,  is  the  A.-S.  Ud,  "dtancter" 
or  "nnk";  iam,  fai  kingdoDi,  the  A.-S.  dfai.  " fndgBeiit '*; 
and  lotk or ledft, fa— fteiMidfcwlrfsi/ge,  the  A.-S.  "sport  " 
or  "  gift."  Tn  all  these  casea  the  "  empty  words,"  after  first 
losing  every  trace  of  their  original  significance,  have  followed 
the  genera!  analogy  of  the  language  and  assumed  the  form  and 
functions  of  the  suffixes  with  which  they  had  been  confused. 

A  third  mode  of  representing  the  relations  of  grammar  is 
by  the  symlxdic  use  of  vowels  and  diphthongs.  In  Greek,  for 
instance,  the  distinction  between  the  reduplicated  present  Oiotfu 
and  the  reduplicated  perfect  SOiaica  is  indicated  by  a  distinction 
of  vowel,  and  in  piiiiutive  Aryan  grammar  the  vowel  4  seems 
to  have  been  set  apart  to  denote  the  subjunctive  SMod  Just  as 
yo  or  <  was  sst  apart  to  denoM  thepotetttial.  So,too,«ioooidtog 
to  M.  Hovdacqne,  the  cbaateoic  into  ier  win  the  parent  Mo- 
European^^bdlised  a  change  ol  meaning  from  paanve  to  actiwe. 
This  symbolic  use  of  the  vowels,  whi^  is  the  purest  appKcation 
of  the  principle  of  111  jr  ,  is  far  less  extensively  carried  out  ill 
the  liido- European  Ui„:.  '.n  the  Semitic  languages.  The  Semiiic 
family  of  speech  is  therefore  a  much  more  characteristic  typed 
the  inflexional  languages  than  is  the  Indo-European. 

The  primitive  Indo-European  noun  possessed  at  least  eight 
cases — nomiaaiive,  accusative,  vocative,  instrumental,  dative, 
genitive,  ablative  and  locative.  M.  Bergaigne  has  attempted 
to  show  that  the  first  three  of  these,  the  "  strong  cases  "  as 
they  are  termed,  are  really  abstracts  formed  by  the  suffixes 
•as  (-f),  -on,  -HH  4,  -j^  -d  and  -ya  (->),  the  plnial  being  nothing 
more  than  an  abstract  singular,  as  may  he  rsadOy  isat  by 
comparing  words  like  the  Or.  hro-t,  and  tmn,  which  mean 
precisely  the  same.  The  remaining  "  weak  "  cases,  formed  by 
I  111  sDl^ixe^  -sma,  'Sya,  -syS,  -yd,  -i,  -an,  -hki,  -sa,  -i,  -a  and  S, 
arc  really  adjectives  and  adverbs.  No  distinction,  for  example, 
can  be  drawn  between  "  a  cup  of  gold  "  and  "  a  golden  cup," 
and  the  instrumental,  the  dative,  the  ablative  and  the  locative 
are,  when  closely  examined,  merely  adverbs  attached  to  a  verb. 
The  terminations  of  the  strong  cases  do  uot  displace  the  accent 
of  the  stem  to  which  they  are  suffixed;  the  suffixes  of  the  weak 
cases,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  draw  the  accent  upoa 
thcmsdves. 

Acewding  to  fiUbschmann«  the  nominative,  accnMtiwe  and 
genitive  caaa  are  purely  grammatical,  distingidshed  from  one 
another  through  the  exigencies  of  the  sentence  only,  whereaa 
the  locative,  ablative  and  instrumental  have  a  logical  origin  sod 

determine  the  logical  reliiiion  which  the  three  other  cases  bear 
to  each  other  and  the  verb.  The  nature  of  the  dative  is  left 
undfcided.  The  locative  pritiiarilv  denotes  rest  in  a  place,  the 
ablative  motion  from  a  place,  and  the  instrunkcntal  the  means  or 
concomitance  of  an  action.  The  dative  HUbschmann  regards 
as  "  the  case  of  the  participant  object."  Like  Htibscfamann, 
Hobweissig  divides  the  cases  into  two  classes — the  one  gram, 
matical  and  the  other  logicali  and  his  analysis  of  their  primitive 
meaning  is  the  same  as  that  of  HObschmann*  emtpt  as  Kgaads 
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the  dative,  the  primar>-  scnwr  of  which  he  thinks  to  have  been 
motion  towards  a  place.  This  is  also  the  view  of  Dclbriick,  who 
makes  it  denote  tendency  lowanis  an  object.  DdbrQck,  how- 
ever, holds  that  the  primary  sense-  of  t-he  alilative  was  thai  of 
flepwation,  the  instrumental  originally  indicating  concomitance, 
whUe  Uiere  was  a  double  locative,  one  used  like  the  ablative 
abtdlnte  in  Latin,  the  other  being  a  locative  of  the  object. 

llie  dull  was  older  than  the  plural,  and  after  the  development 
o(  tbe  lutcr  survived  as  a  nuniiy  uadeiB  enoimbi^^ 
BMt  of  Hbt  Indo-BuropMUi  hngiMfim  cwHtved  in  time  to  get 
rid.  There  are  still  many  savage  idknit  in  vhicii  tbe  oooceptioD 
of  plurality  has  not  advanced  beyond  that  of  duality.  In  the 
Bushman  dialects,  for  instance,  the  plural,  or  rather  that  which 
is  more  than  one,  is  expressed  by  repealiug  the  word;  thus  tu 
is  "mouth,"  lulu  "  mouths."  It  may  be  shown  that  most  of 
the  stl&xes  of  the  Indo-Europea]!  dual  are  the  longer  and  more 
primitive  forms  of  those  of  the  plural  which  have  grown  out  of 
them  by  the  help  of  ]ihoneiic  decay.  The  plural  of  tbe  weak  cases, 
on  the  olhet  hand  {ihe  accusative  alone  excepted),  was  identical 
idth  tbe  aingular  of  abstract  aouas;  so  far  as  both  form  and 
ii*ffi"ity  are  oonoemed,  no  distinction  can  be  drawn  between 
1*0  and  iatot.  Siinibffy»  towawfly  and  mm  signify  one  and 
tbe  same  thing,  and  tbe  use  of  Eni^  words  like  sktep  or  juh 
for  both  singular  and  plural  shows  to  what  an  extent  our  apprecia- 
tion of  number  i.s  determined  by  the  context  rather  than  by  the 
form  of  the  noun.  The  s.o-called  "  broken  plurals"  of  Arabic 
and  Kihio[)ic;  arc  really  singular  collectives  employed  to  denote 
the  plural. 

Gender  is  the  product  partly  of  analogy,  partly  of  phonetic 
decay.  In  many  languages,  such  as  Eskimo  and  Choctaw,  it.s 
place  is  taken  by&diviaion  of  objects  into  animate  and  inanimate, 
while  in  other  langns^  they  arc  separated  into  rational  and 
inationat.  Then  an  aiaay  indications  that  the  patent  Indo- 
Eurapean  in  an  cariy  stags  of  its  coditencc  bad  no  signs  of  gender 
at  ilL  Tbe  terminations  of  tbe  nauMt  of  JMtr  and  Hfsttcr, 
^otorand  eiofer,  for  example,  we  ejcactly  tbe  sane,  and  In  Latin 
and  Greek  many  diphthongal  stems,  as  well  as  stems  in  i  or  ya 
and  u  (like  vew  and  viKvt,  xoXis  and  \lt),  may  be  indifTerently 
masculine  and  feminine.  Even  stems  in  o  and  a  (of  the  second 
and  first  dederiKions),  though  the  tirst  are  generally  mascuUne 
and  the  second  generally  feminine,  by  no  means  iuvariabiy 
maintain  the  rule;  and  feminiBes  like  humus  and  6&di,  or 
masculines  lil^e  odvetM  and  mXInjt,  show  that  there  was  a  time 
when  these  stems  also  indicated  no  particular  gender,  but  owed 
their  subsequent  adapl;iU0D,  the  one  to  mark  the  masculine 
and  the  other  u>  maiic  the  feminine,  to  the  inihw-nnt  of  anakgy. 
The  idea  of  gender  was  iiHt  anggmted  by  tbe  diffenncs  between 
man  and  woman,  male  and  female  and,as  in  so  many  languages 
at  the  present  day,  was  represented  not  by  any  outward  sign 
but  by  the  meaning  of  the  words  themselves.  When  once  arrived 
at,  the  conception  of  gender  wa.s  extended  to  other  objects  besides 
those  to  which  it  properly  belonged.  The  primitive  In<lo- 
Eurapcan  did  not  distinguish  Iwtwi-en  subject  and  object,  but 
personified  objects  l)y  ascribing  to  them  the  motives  and  powers 
of  living  beings.  Accordingly  tbcy  were  referred  to  by  different 
pronouns,  one  class  denoting  the  masculine  and  another  class 
the  feminine,  and  the  distinction  that  existed  between  these  two 
dames  of  pronouns  was  after  a  time  transferred  to  the  nouns. 
As  soon  aa  the  preponderant  number  of  stems  in  o  hi  daily  use 
had  cone  to  be  regsided  as  masculine  on  aooonnt  of  tlicjr  mean- 
ing, other  stems  in  o,  whatever  migbt  be  their  ^Unification, 
were  made  to  foOow  the  general  analogy  and  were  sfmilarly 
clas.sed  as  masculines.  In  the  same  way.  the  sufTix  1  or  ya 
acquired  a  feminine  sense,  and  was  set  apart  to  represent  the 
Icniiiiiiie  gender.  Unbke  the  Senutes.  llie  Indo-Europeai.s  were 
not  satislied  with  these  two  genders,  masculine  and  feminine. 
.\s  soon  as  object  and  subject,  patient  and  a^ent,  were  clearly 
distinguisbed  from  each  other,  "ihcre  are>,c-  a  t  eed  for  a  tliird 
gender,  which  should  be  neither  mascniine  nor  feminine,  but 
denote  things  without  life.  This  third  gender  was  fittingly 
optessed  either  by  tbe  objective  esse  used  aa  a  nominative  (,e.g. 
ngnnm),  or  tgr  a  stem  witliout  any  case  ending  at  all  (<:f.  sintt). 


The  adverbial  meaning  of  so  many  of  the  cases  explains  the 
readiness  with  which  they  became  crystallized  into  adverbs  and 
prepositions.  An  adverb  h  the  attribute  of  an  attribute — "  the 
rose  smells  sweetly,''  for  example,  being  resolvable  into  "the 
rose  has  the  attribute  of  scent  with  the  further  attribute  of 
sweetness."  In  our  own  language  imc€,  twke,  needs,  are  all 
genitives;  seldom  is  »  dative.  The  Latin  and  Greek  kumi  and 
Xo^oi  are  locatives, /sejHjsK  (jaciUunud)  and  fbrvxM  ablatives, 
v&iw  and  4mo  instrummtsls^  and  gmutives. 

The  frequency  with  which  putioilaT  caici  of  particular  nouns 
were  used  in  a  specifically  attribntive  tense  caused  them  to 
become,  as  it  were,  petrified,  the  other  cases  of  the  nouns  in 
question  passing  out  of  use.  and  the  original  force  of  those  that 
were  retained  being  gradually  forgotten.  Prepositions  are 
adverbs  employed  to  define  nouns  instead  of  verbs  and  adjc-etives. 
Their  appearance  in  the  Indo-l''.uropcan  languages  is  compara- 
tively late,  anrl  the  Homeric  poems  allow  us  to  trace  theit  grow  th 
in  Greek.  Tbe  adverb,  originally  intended  to  de^e  the  verb, 
came  to  be  construed  with  the  noun,  Ud  the  government  of 
the  case  with  which  it  was  construed  wna  aooordingly  transferred 
from  the  verb  to  the  noun.  Thus  when  we  read  in  the  Odysuy 
(iv.43),  obniit  V  alnhw  94»  M^,we  aee  that  sir  is  still  an 
adverb,  and  that  tbe  accusative  is  governed  by  the  verb;  it  is 
quite  otherwise,  however,  with  a  line  like  'Ar^iiti|t  H  ytptwrat 
doXX^os  1^7(1'  'AxotuF  ks  KWfip'  (//.  i.  S9)  where  the  adverb  has 
passed  into  a  [ireiHtsition.  Tbe  same  process  of  transformation 
is  still  going  on  in  English,  where  we  can  say  indifferently, 
"What  are  you  looking  at?"  using  "at  ".is  an  adverb,  and 
governing  the  pronoun  by  the  verb,  and  "  At  what  are  you 
looking?"  where  "at"  has  become  a  preposition.  With  the 
growth  and  increase  of  prepositions  the  need  of  the  cascadings 
diminisbedt  and  in  tome  langwagea  the  latter  dissgpeared 
altogether. 

Like  prepositions,  coojtmctJon  alM  are  primarily  adverbs 
used  in  a  demonstcttive  and  lelatlve  sense.  Hence  moat  of  thn 
conjunctions  are  petrified  cases  of  prooouns.  The  rdatlea 

between  two  sentences  was  originally  expressed  by  simply  setting 
them  side  by  side,  afterwards  by  employing  a  demonstrative 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  clause  to  refer  to  the  whute  pre- 
ceding one.  The  relative  pronoun  can  be  shown  to  have  been 
in  the  first  instance  a  demonstrative;  indeed,  we  can  still  use- 
that  in  English  in  a  relative  sense.  Since  the  demonstrative 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sec  ond  clause  represented  the  first  clause, 
and  was  consequently  an  attribute  of  the  second,  it  had  to  stand 
in  some  case,  and  this  case  became  a  conjunction.  How  closely 
allied  the  adverb  and  the  conjunction  are  may  be  seen  fran 
Greek  and  Latin,  when  4*  or  fiHMi  ca&  be  VSSd  aa  dther  the  one 
or  the  other.  Our  own  and,  h  may  be  observed,  baa  probably 
the  same  root  as  tbe  OttA  locative  adverb  fri,  and  originally 
signified  "  going  further." 

Another  form  of  adverb  is  the  infvnitivc,  the  adverbial  force 
of  which  ap[K-urs  clearly  in  such  a  [ihrasc  as  "  A  wonderful  thing 
to  see."  Various  eases,  such  as  the  locative,  the  dative  or  the 
instrumental,  are  employed  in  \'e<lie  Sanskrit  in  the  sense  of 
the  iuiiiiiiive,  besides  the  bare  stem  or  neuter  formed  by  the 
suffixes  MOM  and  van.  In  Greek  the  neuter  stem  and  the  dative 
case  were  alone  retained  for  the  purpose.  The  first  is  found  in 
infinitives  like  Si/uv  and  ^tiptw  (for  an  earlier  4mpt-fm)^  the 
Mcond  in  tbe  infinitives  in  Thus  tbe  Gr.  ieforw  answets 
letter  for  ktter  to  the  Vedic  dative  disias,  **  to  fjcvt,"  and  the 
form  \(*Hm8ut  is  e.^cplntned  bytbe  VediewijwdlMit,  for«lay4^dAM, 
literally  **  to  do  living, '  dJuti  being  the  dative  of  a  noun  from 
the  root  dha,  "  to  place  "  or  "  do."  ^Ticn  the  form  Vfi'^^rSm 
had  once  come  into  existence,  analogy  was  ready  to  create  such 
f.ilse  imitations  as  yp&^aoBax  or  ■ypaoSi^otadai.  The  Latin 
infinitive  in  -rf.  for  -Jf  has  the  same  origin,  amarc,  for  instance, 
being  the  dative  of  an  old  stem  amai.     li\  jtrri  ioT  Jit  rci  or  jifSei, 

from  the  same  root  as  our  Lnglish  be,  the  original  length  of  the 
final  syllable  is  preserved.  The  suffix  in  -urn  is  an  accusative,  like 
the  corresponding  infinitive  of  classical  Sansluit.  This  origin 
of  the  infinitive  explains  the  Latin  construction  of  the  accusative 
and  infinitive.  When  the  Roman  said,  "  Miror  te  ad  me  nibO 

xu.  11  a 
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scribere,"  alJ  that  he  meant  at  first  wa*,  "  I  wonder  at  you  for 
writing  nothing  to  mc,"  wbm  the  infinitm  ma  merely  a,  ditivft 

cas*-  used  adverbially. 

The  history  of  t  he  inliriiiive  makes  it  clear  how  little  distinction 
must  have  been  fell  ai  the  outset  between  the  noun  and  the  verb. 
Indeed,  the  growth  of  the  verb  was  a  &low  process.  There  was  a 
time  in  the  history  of  lodo-£uropean  speech  when  it  bad  not  u 
yet  risen  to  the  consdounMS  of  the  speaker,  uaA  in  tbe  period 
when  the  noon  did  not  poasess  a  plural  there  ww  aa  yet  abo  no 
verb.  11ieattadiiiWBt«f  thefintandaeeoodpcitaBaliinnoaiia, 
or  of  suiTtxes  resemUhig  them,  to  certain  st«fla^  wut  the  first 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  latter.  Like  the  Semitic  verb, 
the  Tn(l(>-F,ura[M:an  verb  si-ems  primarily  to  have  denoted  relation 
only,  antl  to  have  been  atta(  bed  as  an  ailribult  to  the  subjert. 
The  iiica  of  time,  however,  was  soon  put  into  it,  ami  two  tenses 
were  created,  the  one  expressing;"  pn«5fr5f  or  continuous  at  lion,  the 
other  an  aoristicormomentary  one.  The  distinction  of  sense  was 
symbolized  by  a  distinction  of  pronunciation,  the  root-syllable 
of  the  aorist  being  an  abbreviated  form  of  that  of  the  present. 
This  abbreviation  waadoe  to  aduuice  in  tbepositioaof  theaccent 
(which  waa  ahifted  ftan  the  itetiHt^lable  to  the  tetaiiiiation), 
and  thia  dbaoge  again  was  prabaMy  occufoned  1^  the  pccdiing 
of  the  ao<alled  attgnent  to  the  aorist,  whlcb  totvived  Into  hi^ 
torical  times  only  in  Sanskrit,  Zend  and  Greek,  and  the  origin  of 
which  is  still  a  mystery.  The  weight  of  the  first  syllabic  in  the 
aiirist  tunhiT  caused  the  prrscm-endings  to  be  shortrned,  and  SO 
twoscls  of  person-endings,  usually  tcrmct!  primary  and  s<^ondary, 
sprang  into  existence.  liy  reduplicating  the  root-syllable  uf 
thf  present  tense  a  perfect  was  formed;  but  originally  no  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  present  and  perfect,  and  Greek  verbs 
like  SlSta/u  and  ^tcoi  are  mrmorials  of  a  time  when  the  difference 
between  "  I  am  come  "  and  "  I  have  come  "  was  not  yet  fell. 
Reduplication  waa  hirtber  adapted  to  the  cxprestiion  of  intensity 
aad  datiie  (Id  the  to-called  tatcnalve  anddealderatlvefonna). 
By  the  aide  ol  tbe  aorist  stood  tbe  impetfect,  which  differed 
from  tbe  aorist,  so  far  as  ontward  form  was  concerned,  only 
in  possessing  the  longer  anti  more  original  stern  of  the  preser-.t. 
Indeed,  as  lienfey  tirsL  saw,  the  aorist  iUclf  skus  primitively 
an  imperfect,  and  the  distinction  between  aorist  and  im- 
perfect i-s  not  older  than  the  period  when  the  stem-syllables  of 
certain  imperfects  were  shortened  through  the  intiuence  of  the 
accent,  and  this  dillerentiatiou  of  forms  appropriated  to  denote 
a  diflterance  between  the  sense  of  the  aorist  and  the  imperfect 
which  was  beginning  to  be  felt.  After  the  analogy  of  the  im- 
perfect, a  pluperfect  was  created  out  of  the  perfect  fay  prefixing 
tbe  augment  (of  which  the  Greek  intittiKoi^  is  an  Uluatmtlon); 
though  the  pluperfect,  too,  was  originally  an  imperfect  formed 
from  the  reduplicated  present. 

Besides  time,  mood  was  also  expressed  by  the  primitive 
lndo-Kuro[)ean  verb,  recourse  being  had  to  symboli^ation  for 
the  purpose.  The  iiiiperaLivc  waa  represented  by  the  bare  stem, 
like  the  vocatis-e,  the  accent  being  drawn  back  to  the  first 
syllable,  though  other  modes  of  denoting  it  soon  came  into 
vogue.  Possibility  was  symbolized  by  the  attachment  of 
the  suffix  -ya  to  the  stem,  probability  by  the  attachment  of 
-a  and  -d,  and  in  this  way  the  optative  and  conjunctive  moods 
fint  atose.  The  creation  o£  a  future  by  tbe  hdp  of  the  suffix 
sya  seems  to  belong  to  the  aame  period  in  the  history  of  the 
verb.  This  suffix  is  probably  Identical  with  that  used  to  form 
a  large  class  of  adjectives  and  genitives  (Ulce  the  Greek  famo 
for  iTnronior.  in  this  case  future  time  will  have  been  regarded 
as  an  attribute  of  the  subject,  no  distinction  being  drawn,  for 
instance,  between  "rising  sun  "  and  "  the  sun  will  rise."  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  the  auxiliary  verb  us,  "  to  be,"  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  future;  if  so,  the  future  will  lie 
tbe  product  of  the  second  stage  in  the  development  of  the  Intiu- 
Etiropean  verb  when  new  forms  were  created  by  means  of 
composition.  Tbe  sigmatic  or  first  aorist  is  in  favour  of  this 
view,  as  ft  certainly  belongs  to  the  age  of  Indo-European  unity, 
and  may  be  a  eonipound  of  tbe  verbal  stem  with  the  auxiliafy  as. 

After  tbe  aeparvtioD  of  the  Indo-European  languagca,  oomp 
position  waa  hig^  employed  in  the  formation  of  new  tenses. 


Thus  in  Latin  we  have  perfects  like  srrip-si  and  ama-vi.  formed 
by  the  help  of  the  auxiUaries  as  {turn)  and  while  such  forms 
as  amavtram  (atmvi-fram)  or  amarem  (ama-smi)  beat  iheir 
origin  on  their  lace.  So,  too,  the  future  in  Latin  and  Old  Celtic 
(atHobo,  Irish  carui)  is  based  upon  the  substantive  verb  /w, 
"  to  be,"  and  tbe  English  preterite  in  -ed  goes  back  to  a  m&xed 
did,  the  reduplicated  perfect  of  tfe.  New  tcnsea  aad  moods, 
however,  were  created  by  the  aid  of  suffixes  aa  IMlI  aa  by  the 
aid  of  compositiaD,  at  rather  wave  fonned  fnm  nouns  whose 
atems  teiminated  in  the  mttsM  In  qiMatkn.  Tims  in  Otedc 
we  have  aorists  and  perfects  in  -n,  and  tbe  characteristics  of 
the  two  passive  aorists,  ye  and  Ihe,  are  more  probably  tbe  sufSxes 
of  nominal  stems  than  the  roots  of  the  two  verbs  ya.  "  to  go." 
and  lih'l,  "  to  place,"  as  Hopp supposed,  flow  late  some  of  these 
new  formations  were  may  l>e  seen  in  Greek,  where  the  Homeric 
jvocms  are  still  ignorant  of  the  weak  future  passive,  the  optative 
future,  and  the  aspirated  iH-rfoct,  and  where  the  strong  future 
passive  occurs  but  once  and  tbe  dcsidetative  but  twice.  On 
the  other  han<l,  many  of  the  iMer  tenses  were  disused  and  loat. 
In  classical  Sanskrit,  for  instance,  of  Uk  modal  aorist  fbcma 
tbe  pvacative  and  bcaedictive  almoat  akme  remain,  whOe  the 
pluperfect,  of  which  DalbrBdc  baa  hnnd  traces  tat  the  Vedn, 
has  wholly  disappeared. 

The  passive  voire  did  not  erfst  in  the  parent  Indo-European 
speech,  Is'o  need  for  it  had  arisen,  since  such  a  sentence  as  "  I 
am  pleased  "  could  be  as  well  represented  by  "  This  pleases  me," 
or  "  I  please  myself,"  It  was  long  before  the  speaker  was  able 
to  imagine  an  action  without  an  object,  and  when  he  did  so, 
it  was  a  neuter  or  substantival  rather  than  a  passive  verb  that 
he  fonned.  The  passive,  in  fact,  grew  out  of  the  middle  or 
reflexive,  and,  except  in  the  two  aorists,  continued  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  middle  in  Greek.  So,  too,  in  Latin  the  second 
penon  plursl  is  leaQy  the  middle  partkiple  with  Mtif  undentood, 
and  tbe  iriiole  daaa  of  depoBeot  ot  tefletiv*  verba  psovea  that 
the  characteristic  r  which  Latbi  ahatea  with  Odtie  eouM  have 
had  at  the  outset  no  passive  force. 

Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  character  and  constniction 
of  the  primilive  liido-Jiuropeaii  sentence  by  comparative  syntax. 
In  contradistinction  to  Semitic,  where  the  defining  word  follows 
that  which  is  defined,  the  Indo-European  lanpu-iges  place  that 
which  is  defined  after  that  which  defines  it;  and  Hergaigiie 
has  made  it  dear  that  the  original  order  erf  the  sentence  wm 
(i)object,(a)verb,  and  (3)  subject.  Greater  complication  of 
thought  and  its  expression,  the  connexion  'of  aenteneea  by  the 
aid  of  conjunctions,  and  rhetorical  invosiaB  oanaed  that  dis- 
location of  the  ot^ibul  order  of  the  sentenee  which  mches  ita 
cubninating  point  in  the  involved  periods  of  Latin  Kteratom. 
Our  own  language  still  remains  true,  however,  to  tbe  syntaui 
of  the  parent  Indo-European  when  it  sets  both  adjective  and 
genitive  before  the  nouns  which  they  define.  In  course  of  time 
a  <listinction  came  [o  be  made  between  an  attribute  used  as  a 
mere  (|ualificative  and  an  attribute  used  prs'dicatively,  and 
this  distinction  was  expressed  by  pl.acing  the  predicate  in  oj>- 
pdsition  to  the  subject  and  ;!<  c  ordingly  afUT  it.  The  opixwition 
wa$  of  itself  sufficient  to  indicate  the  logical  copula  or  sub- 
stantive verb;  indeed,  the  word  which  afterwards  commonly 
stood  for  the  latter  at  first  signified  "  evlstence,"  and  it  was  on^ 
through  tbe  wear  and  tear  of  tine  that  a  phrase  Uke  £)m  ioMJis 
cii, "  God  cilBts  as  good,"  came  to  mean  abnply  "  God  is  good." 
It  is  needless  to  observe  that  neither  of  the  two  articles  waa 
known  to  the  parent  Indo-European;  indeed,  the  definite  article, 
which  is  merely  a  decayed  demonstrative  pronoun,  has  not  yet 
been  dcvcikipedbiaevenlof  tiielangnagmof  tbelndi^Eunpean 

ffsmily. 

We  must  now  glance  briefly  at  the  results  of  a  scientific  in- 
vcsiigaiton  of  Ungiish  grammar  and  the  modifications  they 
necessitate  in  our  conception  of  it.  The  idea  that  /„v«»t^ 
the  free  use  of  speech  is  tied  down  by  the  rules  of  ooaot 
the  gtammaiian  must  first  be  given  up;  all  that  the  BagBtt 
graiwnarian  can  do  is  to  formulate  tbs  current  uses  4"*'**'^ 
of  bis  time,  which  are  detemined  by  babit  and  cuatem, 
andareaconnUngly inaperpatnalatateof flux.  Wcmiistnext 
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fct  rid  ol  the  notion  that  English  grammar  should  be  modelled 
after  that  of  andcnt  Rome;  until  wc  do  90  we  shall  never 
UDdentand  even  the  eieoientar>'  prinriplcs  upon  which  it  is 
based.  We  cannot  spetk  of  dcclcn^loni,  since  English  has  no 
yndm  eaeoept  in  Uie  prmmmuu  «I  tiie  third  penoo,  and  no 
oMS  except  the  genitive  and  a  few  faint  ttnces  of  an  «ld  dative. 
Its  verbal  conjugation  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  an 
ioflezional  lanffuage  Uke  Latin,  and  cannot  be  compressed  into 
the  same  categories.  In  KnRlish  the  synt.i';  h.,.-  Hcgn  enlarged 
at  the  expcaijt:  of  ihe  accidence;  position  has  Uikcn  the  place 
of  forms.  To  speak  of  an  adjective  "  agrccinK  "  with  its  ^uh- 
stantive  is  as  misleading  as  to  sfjcak  of  a  verb  "  governing  " 
a  case.  In  fact,  the  distinction  between  noun  and  adjective 
it  inappiicattie  to  Engii&li  gcainmar,  and  should  be  replaced 
by  a  distinction  between  objective  and  attributive  words.  In 
a  phrase  like  "  this  is  a  cannon*"  coMnan  is  objeaive;  in  a  phrase 
like  "  a  cannon-ban,"  it  is  attllbutiva;  and  to  call  it  a  sub- 
stantive in  the  «ne  case  and  an  adjective  in  the  other  is  only 
to  introdnce  confualain.  With  the  aoepdoo  of  the  nombiative, 
t^ke  various  forms  of  the  noun  are  all  attributive;  there  is  00 
difference,  for  example,  between  "  doing  a  thing  "  and  "  doing 
badly."  Apart  from  the  personal  pronoutis,  the  accusative 
of  the  classical  lanKuages  can  he  represented  only  by  position; 
but  if  we  were  to  say  that  a  noun  which  follows  a  verb  is  in  the 
accusative  ca&c  wc  :>lK>uid  have  to  liefioe  "  king  "  as  an  accusative 
in  such  sentences  as  "  he  became  king  "  or  "  he  is  king."  In 
conversational  English  "  it  is  me  "  is  as  ooncect  as  "  c'est  moi  " 
in  French,  or  "  det  cr  mig  "  in  Danisfa;  the  literary  "  it  is  I  " 
isdue  to  the  influence  of  daaaical  namaatr.  Hie  combination 
ef  aomt  or  prononn  and  pieporition  iceulu  is  a  compound 
attribute.  As  for  tlie  verb,  Sweet  has  well  said  that "  the  reaily 
characteristic  feature  of  the  English  finite  verb  Is  Its  inability 
to  stand  alone  without  a  pronominal  prefix."  Thus  "  dream  " 
by  itself  is  a  noun;  "  I  dream  "  is  a  verb.  The  place  oi  the 
pronominal  prefix  may  be  taken  by  a  noun,  though  both  poetry 
and  vulgar  English  frrqucntly  insert  the  pronoun  even  when 
the  noun  precedes-  The  number  of  inflected  verbal  forms  Ls 
but  small,  being  confined  to  the  third  person  singular  and  the 
special  forms  of  the  preterite  and  past  partidple,  though  the 
latter  may  witli  more  justice  he  r^aided  as  brlrmging  to  the 
ptowiaoe  of  the  leidcographer  ratiier  than  to  that  of  the  gtam- 
■Mlian.  The  inflected  subjunctive  (be,  vm,  .MM  In  "  Cod  save 
the  King,"  &c.)  is  rapidly  disappearing.  New  Inflected  foiBtt, 
however,  are  coming  into  existence;  at  all  events,  we  liave 
as  good  a  right  to  consider  wont,  shant,  cant  new  inflected  forma 
as  the  French  aimcrai  [iimurc  hahco),  iiimt-raii  {umore  habt'!iiini] . 
If  the  ordinary  Rrummars  are  correct  in  treating  forms  like 
"I  am  loving,"  "  1  was  loving,"  "1  did  love,"  as  separate 
tenses,  they  are  strangely  inconsistent  iu  omiutug  to  notice 
the  equally  important  emphatic  form  '*  I  do  love  "  or  the  negative 
form  "  1  do  not  love  "  ("  I  don't  love  "),  as  well  as  the  scmi- 
teflnional  "  I'll  love,"  "  he's  loving."  It  is  true  that  these 
latter  camtractcd  fbnna  arc  beard  only  in  oonvenation  and  not 
SMU  in  books;  but  the  grammar  of  a  language,  it  must  be 
nmenibeied,  ia  ntade  by  those  who  apeak  it  ud  not  by  the 
printers. 

Our  school  grammars  are  the  inheritance  we  have  received 
from  Greece  and  Rome.   The  necessities  of  rhetoric  obliged  the 

Sophists  to  investigate  the  structure  of  the  Greek 
Jjj*J2' l.nnguage,  and  to  them  was  accordingly  due  the  first 
0g^^f,    analysis  of  Greek  graniniar.    I'roiagoras distinguished 

the  three  genders  and  the  verbal  moods,  while  I'ro- 
dicus  busied  himself  with  the  defmition  of  syncnyrni.  .Aristntle, 
taking  the  side  of  Democrttus,  who  had  held  that  the  meaning 
of  waria  is  put  into  them  by  the  speaker,  and  that  there  is  no 
neocMaiy  conoeaion  between  sound  and  Mose,  laid  down  that 
words  "  iiymbollse  "  objects  according  to  the  will  of  those  who 
use  then,  and  added  to  the  Iwsiw  or  "aovm,'*  and  tbe  Mm  « 
"verb,'*  tbe  vMiafm  or  " partide."  He  also  fntrodiiccd  the 
term  rrSxiS.  "  case,"  to  denote  any  t1e.i;fon  whritsoever.  He 
further  divided  nouns  into  simple  and  compound,  invented  for 
the  neuter  anotlwr  name  than  that  given  by  Pnttagoraa,  and 


starting  from  the  termination  of  tbe  nominative  singular,  en- 
deavoured to  a.^ccrtain  the  rules  for  indicating  a  difference  of 
gender.  Aristotle  was  followed  by  the  Stoics,  who  separated  the 
&(jS(xni  or  "  article  "  from  the  particles,  determined  a  fifth  part 
of  speech,  the  srai«Skn|t  or  "  adverb,"  confined  the  term  "  case  '* 
to  the  fledons  of  the  nomn,  distinguishing  the  four  principal 
cases  l>y  names,  and  divided  tbe  verb  into  its  tenses,  moods 
and  classes.  Meanwhile  the  Alexandrian  critics  were  studying 
[he  lanKuage  of  Homer  and  the  .Attic  writers,  and  coniparii^.g 
it  with  the  language  of  ihcir  own  day,  the  result  being  a  Riiiiute 
examination  of  the  facts  and  rules  of  gr.immar.  Two  schools  of 
prammftrians  sprang  tip — the  Anaiogists,  headed  by  Arislarchus, 
who  held  that  a  strict  law  of  analogy  existed  between  idea 
and  word,  and  refused  lu  admit  exceptions  to  tbe  granunadcal 
rules  they  laid  down,  and  the  Anomalists,  who  denied  genasl 
rules  of  any  kind,  etcept  in  so  far  M  tbey  wtm  consecrated  ly 
custom.  Foremost  among  tlie  Anomalbts  was  Ctates  of  MaOos, 
the  leader  of  the  Peigaraealaa  school,  to  wfaou  we  owe  the  lint 
formal  Greek  grammar  and  collection  of  the  grammatical  facts 
obtained  by  the  labours  of  the  Alexandrian  critics,  as  well  as  an 
attempt  to  reform  Greek  orthography.  The  immediate  cause 
of  this  grammar  seems  to  have  been  a  comparison  of  Latin  with 
Greek,  Crates  having  lectured  on  the  Subject  while  ambassador 
of  .-Kttalus  at  Rome  in  1 50  B.C.  The  zeal  with  which  the  Romans 
threw  them»clvc:>  into  the  study  of  Greek  resulted  in  the  school 
grammar  of  Dionysius  Thrax,  a  pupil  of  Aristarchus,  which  he 
published  it  Rome  in  the  time  of  Pompey  and  which  is  still 
in  existence.  Latin  gramaiars  were  soon  modelled  upon  it, 
and  the  attempt  to  translate  the  tedmieal  terms  of  the  Greek 
giammaiiana  into  Latin  wh  productive  of  numeiaus  blunden 
iridch  bave  been  peqietnated  to  our  own  day.  Thus  ImuM 
»  a  mistranslation  of  the  Greek  ^X<i,  "  unaspirated  ";  gnuHnu 
of  ytviHTj,  the  case  "of  the  genus";  aetusathms  of  aiTtariKii, 
the  Case  ■'  of  the  object  ";  injinUiims  of  dTapi^^arof,  "without 
a  secondary  meaning"  of  tense  or  person.  New  n,  :i  re 
coineil  to  denote  forms  possessed  by  Latin  and  not  by  Greek; 
iibliilixf.  for  instance,  was  invented  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  also 
wrote  a  t  real  ise  Dc  anido^ia.  By  the  »nd  century  oi  the  Christian 
era  the  dispute  between  the  Anomalists  and  the  Analogists  was 
finally  settled,  analogy  being  recognised  as  the  principle  that 
underlies  langnage,  though  every  rule  admits  of  exceptions. 
Two  *">'>T»t  gnammaiisBa  of  Akxandiia,  ApoUoniua  Dysoolus 
and  his  sob  HeradiBn,  summed  up  the  iaboun  and  caotioversiM 
of  their  predecessors,  and  upon  their  works  were  based  tlie  Latin 
grammar  composed  by  Aelius  Donatus  in  tbe  4th  century,  and 
the  eighteen  books  on  grammar  compiled  by  Priscian  iu  the  age 
of  Justinian.  The  grammar  of  Donatus  dominate<l  the  schools 
of  the  middle  ages,  and,  along  with  the  productions  o:  Priscian, 
formed  the  type  and  source  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  school- 
grammars  of  modem  Europe. 

A  few  words  remain  to  be  said,  in  conclusion,  on  tbe  beating 
of  a  scientific  study  of  grammar  upon  tlie  practical  task  of 
teaching  and  leaning  foreign  languages.  Thepimimr  ^^^^^^^ 
of  a  language  is  not  to  be  confined  within  the  raks  i/ 
laid  down  by  gmmiaatians,  much  less  is  it  thecnatlon  gnmrnu- 
of  grammarians,  and  consequently  the  usual  mode 
of  making  the  pupil  learn  by  heart  certain  fijse  l  rules 
and  paradigms  not  only  gives  a  false  idea  of  what  grammar 
really  is,  but  aLso  throws  oiistacles  in  the  wa\'  of  iicquiririg  i' 
The  unit  of  speech  is  the  sentente;  and  it  is  with  tiie  str.teiii  c 
therefore,  and  not  with  lists  of  words  an^l  {or-.n?.,  th.it  tlic  pt;[i:l 
shoulil  liegin.    When  once  a  suiiu  i/^nt  number  oi  sentences  has 
been,  so  to  speak,  assimilated,  it  will  be  easy  to  analyse  them 
into  their  component  parts,  to  show  the  relations  th.'^.t  these 
bear  to  one  another,  and  to  indicate  the  nature  and  varieties  of 
tbe  latter.  In  this  way  the  learner  will  be  prevented  from 
regarding  giinaar  aa  a  piece  of  dead  mechaniiia  or  a  Chinese 
puidc,  of  wUdk  the  paru  nast  be  fitted  together  in  accordanre 
with  certain  artifidu  rules,  and  will  realize  that  it  is  a  li\  ing 
organism  which  has  a  liis  <iry  and  a  re.!j,')n  of  its  own.  The 
method  of  nature  and  Kctence  alike  ia  analytic;  and  if  wc  would 
kam  a  findgn  language  properly  we  must  learn  it  aa  we  did 
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our  mother-tongue,  by  first  mastering  the  ezpreasion  of  a  com- 
plete thought  and  then  breaking  up  this  apiession  into  its 
■everal  elements.  (.A.  H.  S.) 

See  PhiloluoV.  and  article*  on  tin-  %;irii:ii>  LinRuaRCs.  Also 
Stcinthal,  CkarakJensiik  der  hauptidckluhsUn  Typen  drs  Sprach- 
baues  (Berlin,  i860);  Schleicher,  Compendium  0}  the  Comparativr 
Grammar  of  the  Indo-European  Languages,  translated  by  H.  Bendall 
(London.  1874);  Per-zi,  Aryan  Pkiiology  according  to  the  most  recent 
Researches,  translated  by  E.  S,  Robert*  (London,  1879);  Saycc. 
Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Language  (London,  ^'^7<)  l;  LArs<:li,  Die 
Sprachpkilosophte  der  Alten  (Bonn,  1838-1841);  Sii  imli.J,  Ci-ichuhtc 
der  Sprark'd'i' sense huft  bei  den  Griechen  und  ROmrrn  mil  be-.nndfrcr 
RAckHcht  r.uf  die  Logik  (Berlin,  1863,  and  ed.  1890);  Delbriicl;. 
Ah^ith  locaiis  tnstrumeniaJis  im  Alttndiscken,  Lateiniscken.  Grte- 
ehiukttt,  und  Deutschen  (Berlin,  1864):  Jolly,  Ein  KapHel  vtr- 
deiehmier  Syntax  (Munich,  1873);  Hiibschmann,  Zur  Casuslekre 
iMunkh,  187s) ;  Holzwcissig.  Wakrheil  und  Irrthum  der  locaiislischen 
Catuslheorie  (Leipzig.  1877):  DraeKef.  Ilistorische  Syntax  der 
lateinischen  Sprache  (Leipzig.  1874-1876);  Sweet,  Words,  l^gu. 
and  Grammar  (London,  it57(>  l ;  P.  Giles.  Manual  of  Comp.  Philology 

iI90l);  C.  Abel,  Agypl.-indo-eur.  Sprackttrwandstkafl  (1903); 
tfiuniann  and  li^SbunSuGrundrist  d.  ver^.  Gram.  d.  iMMctrm.  S^, 
(IM-IQOO):  Frha  MaiiOner,  BeUrigt  Mur  timer  KriHk  Ur  Spnekt 
vd.  iL  (190a):  T.  G.  Tnehar,  iMnL  l»*NaLm».  UmgHagi 

ORAMMICHELB,  a  town  of  SicQy,  in  the  province  of  CaUnia, 
SS  m.  S.W.  of  it  by  rail  and  31  m.  direct  Pop.  (1001)  15,075- 
It  was  built  In  1693,  after  the  destruction  liy  an  earthquake 
of  the  old  town  of  Occhiala  to  the  north;  the  latter,  on  account  of 
the  similarity  of  name,  is  generally  identified  with  Echctia,  a 
frontier  city  between  Syracusan  and  Carthaginian  territory 
in  the  time  of  Hlero  II.,  which  appears  to  have  been  originally 
a  Sicd  dty  in  which  Greek,  dviliaatkm  prevailed  from  the  5  th 
centiuy  onwards.  To  the  cast  «f  CfMnnlchcle  a  cave  shrine 
el  OeaMtcr,  with  fue  votive  temMottas,  baa  beM  disoovefed. 

Sea  Mtm.  Umed,  lA  (li^,  aoi;  JfiA  «|K  ami  (190a),  aaj. 

aRAMMOIIT  (tbe  Fleoiiali  name  CheeraaiiAtr^  note 
clearly  reveals  it«  etymology  Gtrardi-mims),  a  town  in  East 

Flanciers,  Belgium,  near  the  meeting  [voiiil  with  the  provinces  of 
Brabant  and  Hainaut.  It  is  oti  the  Dernier  almost  due  south 
of  Alost,  and  is  chiefly  famous  because  the  charter  of  Grammont 
given  by  Baldwin  VI.,  count  of  Flanders,  in  .v.d,  1068  was  the  first 
of  its  kind.  This  charier  has  been  st>led  the  most  .incii  nt 
written  monument  ol  civil  and  crimiiia!  laws  in  Flanders."  The 
modern  town  is  a  busy  iiii.:u:5Lr;.d  centre     I'op.  (1904)  12.835. 

ORAMWITf  ANTOINE  AOiMOR  ALFRED.  Due  os.  Due  de 
GoiCBI,  VftDlCB  ns  »t»«.>w  (1819-18S0),  French  diplomatist 
aadatateamaa,  waa  bom  at  Paris  en  the  14th  of  August  1S19,  of 
one  of  tbe  most  tlluatrious  lamflies  of  tlie  old  neifemr,  a  cadet 
branch  of  the  viscounts  of  Aure,  which  took  its  name  from 
the  seigniory  of  Gramonl  in  Navarre.  His  grandfather,  Antoinc 
Louis  Marie,  due  de  (iraniont  f  1 7 5 5-18 1;61 ,  had  emigrated  during 
the  Revolution,  and  his  lather,  .'Xntoinc  Herarlius  (ienevieve 
Agfnor  ( I  7SQ  i.S  j^i,  due  de  tiiamont  and  de  Cluic he,  fought  under 
the  British  flag  in  the  Peninsular  War,  became  a  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  French  army  in  1833.  and  in  1830  accompanied 
Chadcs  X.  to  Scotland.  The  yoiuger  generation,  however, 
ware  Bonapartist  in  sympathy;  Gramont's  cousin  Antoinc 
Leab  Raymond,  comu  de  Giamont  (i7S7-i<s5)>  though  also 
tbe  son  of  an  tmipt,  served  with  distinction  in  Napoleon'b 
armies,  while  Antoine  Agfnor,  due  de  Gramont,  owed  Us  career 
to  bl$  early  friendship  for  Louis  Napoleon. 

Educated  at  the  ficolc  Polytechnique,  Oramont  early  gave 
up  the  army  for  diplomacy.  It  was  not,  ho\vt\er,  till  after  the 
coup  d'et,:l  y;i  ihi-  .lui  of  Deccmlwr  1851,  which  m.idr  Louis 
Napoleon  supreme  in  France,  that  he  became  conspicuous  as 
a  diplomat.  He  was  successively  minister  plenifiotentiary  at 
Cassel  and  Stuttgart  (1851).  a'  Turin  (t.S53).  ambassador  at 
Kome  (1657)  and  at  Vienna  (1861).  On  the  15th  of  May  1870 
be  waa  appointed  minister  of  foreign  afiairs  in  the  OUivicr 
caMnet,  and  was  thus  laigdy,  though  not  cntirdy,  KspoosiUe 
for  the  bun^ng  of  tbe  negotiathna  between  Fkaaee  and  Prussia 
arising  out  of  the  candirlaturc  of  Frince  Leopold  of  HohenBolkm 
for  the  throne  of  Sp.iir.  which  led  to  the  disi»strous  war  of 
1870-71.  The  exact  share  of  Gramont  in  this  responsibility  has 
been  tbe  subject  of  much  oontteversy.  The  last  word  maybe 


said  to  have  been  uttered  by  M.  £mile  Ollivier  himself  in  his 
L' Empire  nl'cr,_:i  :  tome  .tii.,  1909,  passim).  The  famous  declara- 
tion read  by  Gramonl  in  the  Chamber  on  the  6th  of  July,  the 
"  threat  with  the  hand  on  the  sword-hilt,"  as  Bismarck  called 
it,  wa«  the  joint  work  of  the  whole  cabinet;  the  originai  draft 
picacnted  by  Gnmont  was  judged  to  be  too  "elliptkal"  in  its 
conclusion  and  not  snftdentl|y  v^armis;  the  leteience  to  • 
revhra!  of  the  empiie  of  Oiaries  V.  wsa  suggested  by  dll^der; 
the  paiagraph  asserting  that  France  would  iu>t  allow  a  foreign 
power  to  dhturb  to  her  own  detriment  the  actual  equilibrium 
of  Europe  was  inscrte<l  by  the  emperor.  So  far,  then,  as  this 
declaration  is  concerned,  it  is  clear  that  Gramont's  responsiblity 
must  be  shared  with  his  sovcrL-Kii  and  his  colleagues  (OUivier 
op.  cit.  xii.  107;  see  also  the  two  projeis  de  dtdaration  given 
on  p.  S7o)-  It  's  clear,  however  that  he  did  not  share  the 
"passion"  of  his  colleagues  for  "peace  with  honour,"  clear 
also  that  he  wholly  misread  the  intentions  of  the  European 
powers  b  the  event  of  war.  That  be  reckoned  upon  tbe  active 
alUanceof  Auttria  waa  due,  according  (oM.  Ollivier,  to  tbe  bet 
that  for  nine  years  he  had  been  a  ftntna  grata  in  the  arbtocratic 
society  of  Vienna,  where  the  necessity  for  revenging  the  humilia- 
tion  of  1S66  w,Ts  an  article  of  faith.  This  confidence  made  him 
less  disposed  than  many  of  his  colleagues  to  make  the  best  of  the 
renunciation  of  the  candidature  ni.Tdc,  on  behalf  of  his  si^n, 
by  the  prince  of  Hohenjsollcm-Sigmaringen.  It  was  Gramont 
who  pointed  out  to  the  emperor,  on  the  evening  of  the  uth, 
the  dubious  circumstances  of  the  act  of  renunciation,  and  on 
the  same  night,  without  informing  M.  Ollivier,  despatched  to 
Benedetti  at  Ems  the  fatal  tdqjiam  demanding  the  king  of 
Prussia's  guarantee  that  the  candidature  would  not  be  revived. 
The  supreme  responsibility  for  this  act  must  rest  with  the 
emperor,  "  who  imposed  it  by  an  exercise  of  personal  power  on 

the  only  onr  r.f  his  ministers  '.vhri  rdiilfl  have  Irnt  him^rlf  to  such 
a  I'orgetfulncss  of  the  safeguards  of  a  parliamentary  regime." 
.\s  for  (jramont,  he  had  "  no  ronception  of  the  exigencies  of 
this  regime;  he  remained  an  ambassador  .iccustomcd  to  obey 
the  orders  of  his  .sovereign;  in  all  good  faith  he  had  no  idea  that 
ihts  waa  not  correct,  and  that,  him.sc*lf  a  parliamentary  minister, 
he  had  associated  himself  with  an  act  destructive  of  the  authority 
of  parliament."  ■  " On  his  part,"  adds  M.  OUivier,  "  it  was  the 
result  only  of  obedience,  not  of  warlike  premedltattoo  "  {»p*  <#■ 
p.  363).  The  apokngy  may  be  taken  for  what  ft  Is  worth.  To 
France  and  to  the  world  Gramont  was  icsponsible  (or  the  policy 
which  put  his  country  definitely  into  the  wrong  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  and  enabled  Bismarck  to  administer  to  her  the  "  slap 
in  the  face  "  {souflet) — as  Gramont  called  it  in  the  Chjunbcr — 
by  means  of  the  mutilated  "  Etns  telegram,"  which  w.is  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  French  declaration  of  war  on  tlie  1 5th. 

.After  the  defeat  of  Weissenburg  (.August  4)  Gramont  resigned 
office  with  the  rest  of  the  Ollivier  ministry  (.August  9),  and  after 
the  revolution  of  September  he  went  to  England,  returning  after 
the  war  to  Paris,  where  he  died  on  the  i8th  of  Januar>'  1880. 
His  marriage  in  1848  with  Miss  Hackinnon,  a  Soottiah  iady, 
remained  tirillidat  bsue.  During  retirement  he  pnbtiaiied 
varioos  apologies  for  his  policy  in  1870^  notably  £•  Aanes  tt 
la  Pnusecttonl  la  piare  (Paris,  1872). 

Dctkks  M.  Ollivier's  work  quoted  in  the  text,  see  L.  Thouvenel, 
Lt  S*crtl  de  Fempereur,  eorrespondante  .  .  .  tckanjfte  entrt  It. 
Thouvenel,  le  due  de  Gramont,  el  le  mineral  comte  de  Flahaul  1860- 
/V.";  'jrid  ed,,  3  vols.,  1889).  .A  •.m.iil  p.iTjushli'l  i  Dritaiiiing  his 
.Souvenirs  iS^S-lS'io  was  published  in  1901  by  his  hrothtr  Antoinc 
Lf-t}n  Philibert  Au^iuste  de  Ciramont,  due  de  I.**parre. 

GRAMONT.  PHILIBERT,  Comte  de  (1611-1707),  the  subject 
of  the  famous  Memoirs,  came  of  a  noble  Gascon  family,  said 
to  have  been  of  Basque  origin.  His  grandmother,  Diane 
d'Andouins,  comtesse  de  Gramont,  was  "  la  belle  Corisaade," 
one  of  the  mistresses  of  Henry  IV.  The  grandson  assumed  that 

<  Compare  with  this  Bismarck's  remarks  to  Hobenlohe  fHohenlohe, 
DenktttUrdigkeiten.  ii.  71):  "When  Gi^raont  was  m.ido  minister. 
Bismarck  said  to  Benedetti  that  this  indicated  that  the  emperor 
was  nie<Jitating  something  evil,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  made 
so  stupid  a  person  minister.  Benedetti  replied  that  the  emjX'ror 
knew  too  little  of  him,  whereupon  Bismarck  said  that  the  emperor 
had  ooee  described  Ciiunoat  to  him  as '  an  anden  bcUitre.'  " 
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kk  fitlier  Antoine  11.  de  Gramont,  viceroy  of  Navarre,  was  the 

son  of  Henry  ami  rt-srctu-d  that  he  had  not  claimed  the 
privileges  of  royai  birih.  Piiilibcrl  dc  Gr;imont  was  the  son  of 
Anloine  II.  by  his  second  marriage  \vi:h  Claude  de  Montraorcncy, 
and  was  born  in  163 1,  probably  at  the  family  seat  of  Bidache. 
He  was  destiiit  J  lor  the  church,  and  wxscilucatcd  at  the  coUcge 
of  Pau,  in  Beam.  He  refused  the  ecdcsiastical  life,  however, 
and  joined  the  army  o(  Prince  Thomaa  of  Savoy,  then  besieging 
Trino  in  Piedmont.  Ho  •ftenmdt  Mmd  under  Jiis  elder 
half-bradMc,  Antoine^  nuilnl  de  Gnamrt,  ud  the  prince 
«f  CauiL  He  «ae  praaent  «t  Fdbooig  ud  NonUBgen,  and 
■bo  served  iritli  dfetlncdbB  In  Spain  and  Flanden  in  1647  and 
1648.  He  favoured  Condi's  party  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Fronde,  but  c!iar>ged  sidtas  before  he  was  too  severely  com- 
promised. In  spite  >A  his  record  in  the  army  he  never  received 
any  important  comnubijon  either  military  or  diplomatic,  perhaps 
bi'c.iuse  of  an  incurable  levity  in  his  outlc>ok.  He  was,  however, 
made  a  governor  of  the  I'ays  d'Auitis  and  lieutenant  of  U^ani. 
During  the  Commonwealth  he  visited  England,  and  in  1662 
he  was  exiled  from  Paris  for  paying  court  to  MademoiaeUe  de  la, 
Mottu  iloudancourt,  one  of  the  king's  mistresses.  He  went  to 
Ixmdoa,  wJiere  be  fovad  at  the  court  of  Cluilei  U.  aaauaiMpbm 
coaaeniai  to  hi*  taknto  lor  btiiiue,  galtantcy  and  pieuure. 
He  naniod  in  London,  under  pressure  from  her  two  brotbcn, 
Elisabeth  Hamilton,  the  sister  of  his  future  biographer.  She 
was  one  of  the  great  beauties  uf  :h(r  Englbh  court,  and  was, 
according  to  her  brother  s  oputniatit  account,  able  to  lix  the 
count's  affections.  She  was  a  woman  of  considerable  v>;i,  and 
held  her  own  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  her  husband  pursued 
bis  gallant  exploits  to  the  dose  of  a  long  life,  being,  s.aid  Ninon 
de  I'Endoa,  the  only  old  man  who  could  affect  the  follies  of 
youth  witbiottt  being  ridiculous.  In  1664  he  was  allowed  to 
ictim  to  France.  He  revisited  EngbuKl  in  1670  in  oonnexion 
nibh  the  aale  of  Dunitirk,  and  afiin  in  i$7t  and  iA)rd.  bi688 
he  mm  wealt  by  Lonia  XIV.  to  aonpatidaie  JeoMl  H.  en  the 
birth  of  an  hcJr.  Fram  aU  these  smell  dl|iloaiatie  mfarions  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  considerable  profits,  being  destitute 
of  scruples  whenever  money  was  in  question.  At  the  age  of 
seventy  live  he  had  a  dangerous  illness,  during  whic  h  he  became 
reconciled  to  the  church,  His  penitence  docs  not  scorn  to  have 
survived  his  recovery.  He  was  eighty  years  old  when  he  supplied 
his  brother-in-law,  Anthony  Hamilton  {q.v.),  with  the  materials 
for  his  Mtmoires.  Hamilton  said  that  they  had  been  dictated 
to  him,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  the  real  author.  The 
account  of  Gramont's  eariljr  career  was  doubtless  provided  by 
bistseU,  but  Hamilton  ■«■■  piobabl^  more  {amiliar  with  the 
Uitocyef  the  court  of  Cheilss  IL,  whfeli  fonne  the  meet  iitenstr 
ing  sectioK  of  tke  book.  Moreover  Giamoat,  though  he  had  a 
reputation  for  wit,  was  IM  writer,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  was  capable  of  producinj?  a  work  which  remains 
a  masterpiece  of  style  and  of  witty  portraiture.  When  the 
Utmoircs  weTK  finished  it  is  said  that  Gramont  .sold  the  MIS. 
for  1500  francs,  and  kept  most  of  thenioiieyhiinself.  Fontenelle. 
then  censor  of  the  press,  refused  to  license  the  liook  from  con- 
siderations of  respect  to  the  strange  old  man,  whose  gambling, 
cheating  and  meannesses  were  so  ruthlessly  exposed.  But 
Gramont  himself  appealed  to  the  chancellor  and  the  prafaibition 
was  removed.  He  died  on  the  seth  d  Jamaiy  (fey,  and  the 
JftsMsritf  appeared  sbi  yeaia  later. 

Hamilton  wee  tax  superior  to  the  eootte  de  Gnmoat,  but  he 
relates  the  story  of  bis  hero  without  comment,  and  no  condcmnn 
tioa  of  the  prevalent  code  of  morals  is  allowed  to  appear,  unless 
in  an  occasional  touch  of  irony.  The  portrait  is  drawn  with 
such  skill  that  the  count,  in  spile  of  his  biographer's  candour, 
imposes  by  his  g.-arul  air  on  the  reader  much  as  he  appears  to 
have  done  on  his  contemporaries.  The  book  is  the  most  entertain- 
ing of  contcm[)orary  memoir;^,  and  in  no  other  book  tt  there  a 
description  ao  vivid,  truthful,  and  graceful  of  the  licentious  court 
e(  Chedes  H.  Ikese  an  oth«  and  km  fisttwfng  accounts  of 
the  eount.  Hii  idndeleM  toagne  knew  no  lestnfait,  and  he 
«as  a  prfvflsied  patsen  who  was  aOowcd  to  state  even  the  most 
«>picssiB(tBDtfaatoLoiiiBJCIV.  Saint4&non  in  his  sncaoln 


describes  the  relief  that  w;is  felt  at  court  when  the  old  man's 
death  w.t.s  .innounred 

Uimoires  dt  la  vte  du  comU  dt  Crammonl  contetuint  particuiUremtUt 
I'hutoire  ummmmmdf  la Cfnr  d'AMgieUrre  sous  U  rkftu  de  Chark*  II 
was  printed  in  Holland  vdth  the  Inscription  Colosnc,  1711.  Other 
editions  followed  in  1715  and  1716.  Memoirs  of  ike  Life  oj  Count  it 
Grammont  ...  translated  oui  of  the  French  by  Mr  \Abet\  Boytt 
(1714),  wa»  supplcramted  by  a  "compleat  ki  y  "  in  i7rij.  The 
Memoires  "  augment^cs  de  notes  et  d'6clairciss.jnicas  "  was  edited 
by  Horace  Walpole  in  1772.  In  1703  appeared  in  London  an  edition 
adorned  with  portraits  engraved  after  originals  in  the  royal  rollec- 
tion.  An  English  edition  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  published  by 
H.  G.  Bohn  (1846),  and  this  with  additions  was  reprinted  in  1899, 
1890,  1896.  &c.  Among  other  modern  editions  are  an  excellent  one 
in  the  bxhliothequf  ChcTprntUr  c-ditcd  by  M.  Gustave  Brunet  (1859); 
Mi'moirei  .  .  .  (I'ari-,  i  -sKj  with  etchings  by  L.  Boisson  after  C. 
fJelort  and  an  intnxlui  iti>n  by  H.  Gauaseron;  Memtin  .  .  . 
(1889).  edited  by  Mr  H.  VizcteUjri  end  JtaM**  .  .  .  (I90S>, 
edited  by  Mr  Cordon  Goodwin. 

GRAMOPHONE  (a  II  invented  woni,  formed  on  an  inversion 
of  "  phonogram  ";  (fxjiyi^,  sound,  7poMMQ,  letter),  an  instrument 
for  recording  and  reproducing  sounds.  It  depends  on  the  same 
general  principles  as  the  phonograph  (?.*.),  but  it  differs  in 
certain  details  of  construction,  especially  in  having  the  sooKt' 
record  cut  spirally  on  a  flat  disk  instead  of  round  a  cylinder. 

QRAHPIANB,  THB,  a  mass  of  mouotelna  in  centoal  Scotland. 
Owing  to  the  number  e<  jmmifieatiaaa  and  ridges  it  is  difficult 
to  asHgn  their  preciw  limits,  but  tbey  may  be  described  as 
occupying  the  area  between  a  line  drawn  from  Dumbartonshire 
to  the  North  Sea  at  Stonehaven,  and  the  valley  of  the  .Spcy  or 
even  ('ilt.nniore  (the  ("aleduiiian  Canal).  Their  trend  is  from 
.south-west  to  north-east,  llie  southern  face  forming  the  natural 
divLsion  between  the  Lowlaiids  and  Highlands.  They  lie  in  the 
shires  of  Argyll,  Dumbarton,  Stirling,  Perth,  Forfar,  Kincardine, 
Aberdeen,  Banff  and  Inverness.  Among  the  highest  summits 
are  Ben  Nevis,  Ben  Macdhui,  and  Cairngorms,  Ben  L&weia,  Ben 
More,  Beu  4\idcr,  Ben  Cruachan  and  Ben  Lomond.  Theprinc^pel 
rivets  flowing  from  the  watembed  nocthwasd  are  tiie  Findhem, 
SpeXi  Z>OBf  Dee  and  their  tribntaiisB,  and  sonthwaid  the  South 
Esk,  Tay  and  Forth  with  their  affluents.  On  the  north  t  he  mass 
is  wild  and  rugged;  on  the  south  the  slope  is  often  gentle,  afford- 
ing excellent  pasture  in  mimy  plates,  bu;  both  sections  contain 
some  of  Lijc  lincst  deer-1'jrejls  in  .Stotiand.  They  are  crossed 
by  the  Highland,  V\'est  Highland  and  Callander  to  Oban  railways, 
and  present  some  of  the  linest  scenery  in  the  kingdom.  The 
rocks  consist  chielly  of  granite,  gneiss,  schists,  quartzite,  (wrphyry 
and  diorile.  Their  fastnesses  were  originally  inhabited  by  tiie 
northern  Picta,  the  Caledonians  who,  under  Galgacus,  were 
defeated  by  Agrlcola  in  aj>.  £4  at  Jdons  Grai^tua— the  fake 
nmdht  «f  wUch,  Grampius,  has  been  peipetneted  In  the  name 
of  the  Bwantaina— the  site  el  whkh  hea  net  been  ascertained. 
Some  anthoritiee  place  ft  at  Ardoi^;  others  near  the  junction 
of  the  Tay  and  Isla,  or  at  Dalginross  near  Comrie;  while  some, 
contending  for  a  po.sition  nearer  the  ea.si  coast,  refer  it  to  a  site 
in  west  Torfarshire  or  to  Racdykcs  near  Stonehaven. 

GRAMPOUND,  a  small  market  town  in  the  mid-parliamentary 
division  of  Cornwall,  Kngiand,  g  m.  E.N'.E.  of  Truro,  and  J  m. 
from  its  station  (Grampound  Road)  on  the  Great  Western 
railway.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Fal,  and  has  some  industry 
in  tanning.  It  retains  an  ancient  town  liall;  there  is  a  good 
market  cross;  and  in  the  netghhonrhoedi  akng  the  Fal,  are 
several  early  earthworks. 

Grampound  (Ponsmure,  Graundpont,  Grauntponnt,  Gtauod- 
pond)  and  the  hundred,  manor  and  vill  of  Tibeste  were  formerly 
50  closely  associated  that  in  1400  the  former  is  found  styled  the 
>-ill  of  Grauntpond  called  Tibeste.  \\  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
Survey  Tibeste  was  amongst  the  most  valuable  of  the  manors 
granted  to  the  count  of  Morlain.  The  bur^ensii  character  of 
Ponsmure  first  appears  in  1399.  Thirty-tivc  years  later  John 
<tf  Eltbam  granted  to  the  buigemes  the  whole  town  of  Graunt- 
ponnt. This  grant  was  confirmed  in  1378  when  its  extent  and 
Jurisdiction  were  defined.  It  was  provided  that  the  hundred 
coort  el  Powderahiie  should  always  be  heM  there  and  two  fsiia  at 
the  feasU  of  St  Peter  in  (^thadm  and  St:SainBbeB,  both  of 
wUdi  an  atlU  hdd,  4nd.e  TnsMkr  marhet  (noer  hdd  on  Friday) 
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and  tbtt  it  should  be  a  free  bonMg^  rendering  a  yearly  rent  to 

the  earl  of  Cornwall,  Two  mcmbrrs  were  summoned  lo  parlia- 
ment by  Edward  VI.  in  1,55.5.  The  electors  canajsted  of  ;in 
indefinite  number  of  freemen,  atx>ut  50  in  all,  indirectly  nomin- 
ated by  the  mayor  and  roqxiration,  which  existed  byprescriptiun. 
The  venality  of  the  elcetors  bec-ame  notorious.  In  J7S0  £jooo 
was  paid  for  a  scat:  in  181 2  each  supporter  of  one  of  the 
candidates  received  £100.  The  defeat  of  this  candidate  in  1818 
led  to  a  parliamentary  inquiry  which  disdowd  a  lyatem  of 
wholesale  corruption,  and  in  1821  the  honwigh  ma  dllfnuirhisBd. 
A  famer.  wooUen  tnde  is  extinct. 

ABAMFUB  (Ona  Radiator,  or  Ona  ona),  a  ortaceaa  bdonging 
to  the  iMMtiliAwor  dolphin  family,  characterized  by  its  rounded 
head  without  distinct  beak,  high  dorsal  fin  and  large  conical 
teeth.  The  upper  parts  arc  nearly  uniform  glossy  black,  and 
the  under  parts  white,  with  a  strip  of  the  same  colour  over 
each  eye.  The  O.  Fr.  word  was  grapois.  grjspeis  or  craspt-is, 
from  Med.  Lat.  crassus  piscis,  iat  ^b.  'ibis  was  adapted  into 
English  as  gropeys,  graspeys,  &c.,  and  in  the  i6th  century  becomes 
graunde  pose  as  if  from  grofi^  poisson.  The  final  corruption  to 
"  grampus  "  appears  in  the  i8th  century  and  was  probably 
nautiGal  in  oagin.  •  The  animal  ia  also  known  ««  the  *'  kiUer," 
in  attmiaii  to  its  fcradty  In  ****^''*iff  its  pny,  wUcb  conrittt 
Inidy  «f  seals,  porpoises  and  the  tndkf  dol^nB.  Its  lieiiM>' 
ness  b  only  equalled  by  Its  voracity,  wldcfa  b  such  that  fn  a 
specimen  me.asuring  21  ft.  in  length,  the  remains  of  thirteen 
seals  and  thirteen  porpoises  were  found,  in  a  more  or  less  digesled 
slate,  while  the  anim.aJ  appeared  to  have  been  choked  in  the 
endeavour  to  .swallow  .another  seal,  the  skin  of  which  wo-S  found 
entangled  in  it.t  teeth.  These  cctaceAns  sometimes  hunt  in  [lacks 
or  schools,  and  commit  great  havoc  among  the  belugas  or  white 
whales,  wUch  occasionally  throw  themselves  ashore  to  escape 
their  persecuton.  Hie  grampus  b  an  inhabitant  of  northern 
seas,  occulting  OH  the  shorn  of  Greenland,  and  havinf  been 
canghk,  altlMUi^  candbr,  «8  for  south  as  the  MeditemiifiiB. 
Thflve  ate  mmenas  iawWKiw  ol  its-  oaptun  on  the  Biiddi  coasts. 
(See  Cktacea.) 

OBANADA,  LUIS  DB  (x  504- 1^88),  Spanish  preacher  and 
ascetic  writer,  born  of  iK>or  jiarenls  n.tmed  Sam'^  at  Granada. 
He  lost  his  father  it  an  curly  a^e  and  his  widowed  mother  was 
supported  by  the  charity  of  the  Dominicans.  A  child  of  the 
Alhambra,  he  entered  (he  service  of  the  alcalde  as  page,  and, 
his  ability  being  cHscovered,  rectiveil  his  education  with  the 
sons  of  the  house.  When  nineteen  he  entered  the  Dominican 
convent  and  in  1525  took  the  vows;  and,  with  the  leave  of  his 
prior,  shared  Jos  daily  alkiwance  of  food  with  hb  mother.  He 
vas  tent'  to  VaOadMd  to  oooUnue  fab  •ludisa  tuA  then  waa 
appointed  peoowatar  at  Qtaaadai  Sevan  yeaia  after  he  was 
elected  pdor  of  the  anncnt  of  Scale  Caeii  in  the  mountains  of 
Cordova,  which  after  eight  years  he  succeeded  in  restoring  from 
its  ruinous  state,  and  there  he  began  his  work  as  a  zealuu;^ 
reformer.  His  preaching  gifts  were  developed  by  the  orator 
Juan  de  Avila,  and  he  became  one  of  the  most  famous  of  Spanish 
preachers.  He  Was  invited  to  Portugal  in  1555  and  became 
provincial  of  his  order,  declining  the  oScr  of  the  archbishopric 
of  Braga  but  accepting  the  position  of  confessor  and  counsellor 
to  Catherine,  the  queen  regent.  At  the  expiration  of  his  tenure 
of  the  provindalship,  be  retired  to  the  Dominican  convent  at 
Lubon,  where  he  lived  tiU  hb  death  on  the  last  day  of  1588- 
Aiming,  both  in  hb  sermons  and  ascetieal  writings,  at  develop- 
ment of  the  religious  view,  the  danger  of  the  times  as  he  saw  it 
was  not  so  much  in  the  Protestant  reformation,  which  was  an 
outside  influence,  but  in  the  direction  that  religion  h.ad  taken 
among  the  masses.  He  held  that  in  Spain  the  Catholic  faith 
«  as  not  understood  by  the  people,  and  that  their  ignorance  was 
the.  pressing  danger.  He  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the  In- 
quisition; his  mystical  teaching  was  said  to  be  heretical,  and 
his  most  famous  book,  the  Cuia  de  Peccadores,  still  a  favourite 
treatise  and  one  that  has  been  translated  into  nearly  every 
European  tongue,  was  put  on  the  Index  of  the  ^lanish  Inquisi- 
tion, together  with  hb  book  on  -piaycr,  ia  1559-  Hb  gmt 
opponent  was  the  nstless  and  amhifirwis  Hddioc  Cano^  who 


stigmatized  the  second  book  as  containing  grave  errors  smsckingf 

of  the  heresy  of  the  Alumbradcs  and  manircstty  contradicting 
Catholic  faith  and  teaching.  But  in  1576  the  prohibition  was 
removed  and  the  works  of  Luis  de  Granada,  so  pri/.eil  by  St 
Francis  de  Sales,  have  never  lost  their  v;ilue.  The  friend  of  St 
Teresa,  St  Peter  of  Alcantara,  and  of  all  the  noble  minds  of  Sprain 
of  his  day,  do  one  among  the  three  hundred  Spaxtish  mystics 
excels  Luis  de  Granada  in  the  beauty  of  a  didactic  styfej  variety 
of  illustration  and  aobernes:  of  ■-r  aiefflcnt. 

The  last  collected  edition  ol  1  -  rks  is  that  publi.shed  in  9  vols, 
at  -Antwerp  in  1578.  A  biography  by  L.  .Monox,  La  Virla  v  nrluJfS 
df  l.uts  de  Cr>iniida  (.Vtadnd,  if>.3q);  a  study  of  bis  s\.tieiii  Ijy  P. 
Rousselot  ill  My;tiques  espa^nplfs  (Paris,  1867);  TiikiMir.  !fi>!<)fy 
of  Spunish  Literature  (vol.  lii.),  and  Kitrniauricc  Kelly.  Ihitory 
0}  Spr.nisn  LiUralure,  pp.  300-202  (London,  1S9H).  may  .»!sO  bc 
con^.:  ti-d- 

GRANADA,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Granada, 
Nicaragua;  32  m.  by  rail  S  K.  of  Managua,  the  capital  of  the 
republic  Pop.  (1000)  about  25,000.  Granada  is  built  on  the 
north-western  shore  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  of  which  it  is  the  principal 
port.  lu  bouses  are  of  the  UMial  central  Amcdcan  type,  con- 
structed of  adobe,  rarciy  mon  diaa  «na  stor^  Ugh,  and  sur- 
BOondedbycowtj^wdswitboiaaaiantalgatarayB.  Thesuhurba, 
■cattend  over  a  hufe  acea,  fioniiit  eUc^  of  eane  buts  occopied 
by  Indians  and  lialt«eMttiea.  Then  at*  several  ancient  churches 
and  convents,  in  one  of  which  the  interior  of  the  chancel  txwf 
is  inl.u'd  with  mother-of-pearl.  An  electric  tramway  connects  the 
railway  slalioti  and  the  adjacent  whar\'es  with  the  market, 
.about  I  m.  distant.  Ice,  cigars,  hats,  bix)t9  and  shoes  are 
manufactured,  but  the  characteristic  local  industry  is  the  pro- 
duction of  "  Panama  chains,"  ornaments  made  of  thin  gold  wire. 

In  tbc  neighbourhood  there  are  large  cocoa  plantations;  and  the 
city  has  a  thriving  tiada  in.  oooaa,  coisa,  Udm,  eotton,  nattve 
tobacco  and  indigo^ 

Gnnada  was  founded  in  15(3  hf  ftudsoD  Fonandes  de 
C6cdoba.  It  became  one  of  the  maMtfcft  of  oeirini  American 
cities,  although  it  Ind  always  a  keen  conmerdsl  irival  fn  Leon, 
which  now  surpasses  it  in  sixe  and  importance.  Tn  the  17th 
century  it  was  often  raided  by  buccaneers,  notably  in  1606, 
when  it  was  completely  sacked.  In  1855  it  was  captured  and 
partly  burned  by  the  adventurer  William  Walker  (see  Ckstral 
America:  History). 

ORAMADA,  a  maritime  province  of  southern  Spain,  formed 
in  1833  of  districts  belonging  to  Andalusia,  and  coinciding  with 
the  central  parts  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Granada.  Pop. 
(1900)  49J,4<jo;  area,  493.^1  sq.  m.  Granada  is  bounded  on  the 
M.  by  Cordova,  Jaen  and  Albacete,  £.  by  Murda  and  Alnwrla, 
S.  by  the  Meditettanean  Sea,  and  W.  by  Malaga.  Itindudeattaa 
western  and  loftier  potetlon  of  the  Sioiia  Nevada  (f.e.),  a  vast 
rid^e  rising  parallel  to  the  sea  and  attaining  its  greatest  altitudes 
in  the  Cerro  dc  Mulhaccn  (11,421  ft.)  and  Picacho  de  la  V-'u  f 
Ui.U'').  which  overicjok  the  city  of  Granada.  Lesser  r.^n^^t,^, 
such  as  the  Sicrr.as  of  Parapanda,  .Mhama,  Alraijara  or  Harana, 
adjoin  the  main  ndge.  IVom  this  central  watershed  the  three 
)>rincipal  rivers  of  the  [irovinre  take  t  heir  rise,  viz. :  the  (iuadiana 
Meiior,  which,  llowing  past  Guadix  in  a  northerly  direction,  falb 
into  the  Guadalquivir  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ubeda;  the 
Genii  which,  after  traversing  the  Vega,  or  Plain  of  Gnnada,  leaves 
the  province  a  little  to  the  westward  of  Loja  and  joins  theGuadal* 
quivir  between  Cordova  and  SeviUe;  and  the  Rio  Grande  or 
GoadaUfo,  wfaidi  falb  into  the  Meditemaean  at  hfotiH.  The 
coast  is  little  indented  and  noneof  its  three  harbours,  Almufidcar, 
Albunol  and  Motril,  ranks  high  in  commercial  Importance. 
The  climate  in  the  lower  vaik-N  i-,  and  the  narrow  fringe  alonj;  the 
coast  is  w.arm,  but  on  the  hixher  grounds  of  the  iiiterinr  is 
somewhat  severe;  and  the  vegelation  varies  accordingly  from 
the  subtropical  to  the  alpine.  The  soil  of  the  plains  is  very 
productive,  and  that  of  the  Vega  of  Granada  is  considered  the 
richest  in  the  whole  peninsula;  from  the  days  of  the  Moon  it 
has  been  systematically  irrigated,  and  it  continues  to  yidd  fa 
great  abundance  and  in  good  quality  wheat,  barky,  maiae,«ina^ 
on,  augar,  flax,  ootton,  aUk  atid  almost  every  vatiety  of  fralt. 
In  the  moontaina  Immediately  anRonnding  the  dty  ef  Gianada 
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occur  many  kinds  of  alabaster,  some  veiy  fine;  there  are  also 
quantities  ot  Jacper  and  other  pcedmu  •tones.  Mineral  mtcis 
chiefly  chdyMite  Mid  nilpmnas,  ai*  abvo&at,'  the  aiost 
hnportaat  ipciaii  bebig  thoM  ef  Alliiuaa,  vUch  have  a  tempent- 
ture  of  iT^*  P.'  There  are  vahuble  iron  mines,  and  small 
cuantitfes  of  zinr,  lead  untl  mercury  are  obtaine.1  Tiic  lane 
;iud  bcel  sugar  industries,  fur  which  there  are  facturiui  at  Loja, 
at  Motril,  and  ir,  the  Vega,  develof>ed  rapi<lly  after  the  loss  of 
ihe  Spanish  West  Indies  and  the  I'hilippint-  Islands  in  iSoR, 
with  the  consequent  decrease  in  competition.  There  are  al.so 
tanneries,  foundries  and  manufactories  of  wooileu,  linen,  cotton, 
and  rovgh  frieze  stuSs,  cards,  soap,  spirius,  gunpowder  and 
machinery.  Apart  from  the  great  highways  trevcrsiog  the  pro- 
vince, which  are  excellent,  the  roads  Me  few  and  Ot-kept.  The 
nilway  from  Madrid  enters  the  pmnribee  on  the  north  and 
Wfiucates  nortli-veit  of  Gnadlz;  one  branch  going  eastward 
to  Almerfa,  the  other  westward  to  Loja,  Malaga  and  Algeciras. 
Baza  is  the  tertnintis  of  a  railway  from  Lorca.  The  chief  towns 
iDclude  Granad.i,  the  capital  (pop.  looo,  75,030)  with  Alhama 
de  Granada  (7CH);),  Baia  (12,770),  Guadix  (12,652),  Loja  (10,143), 
Montcfrio  (10,725),  and  Motril  (18,318).  These  are  described  in 
separate  articles.  Other  towns  with  upwards  of  7000  inhabitants 
aie  .\lbjnql  (8646),  Almufl6car  (8022),  CGllar  do  Baza  (8007), 
Uuescar  (7763),  Dlora  (9496)  and  Puebla  de  Don  Fadrique 
(7420).  The  history  of  the  andcnt  kingdom  is  biiqMnbkflOin 
that  of  the  dty  of  Granada  {g.9,). 

GRANADA,  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  formerly  of  tbe 
kingdom  of  Gtattada,  in  southern  Spain ;  on  Um  Madlid-Granada- 
Aigeciras  raStinf.  Pop.  (1900)  75.900-  thattada  il  magnifi- 
cently situated,  3195  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  tbe  north-western 
stope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  overlooking  the  fertile  lowlands 
known  as  the  Vega  de  Granada  on  the  west  ,«ind  overshadowed 
by  the  peaks  of  Veleta  (i  i.i-iS  ft.)  and  Mulharen  (11,411  ft.)  tm 
the  south-east.  The  southern  limit  of  the  dty  i.s  the  river  (ienil, 
tbe  Roman  Smi^iiis  and  Moorish  Skenii,  a  switi  stream  flowing 
westward  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  with  a  considerable  volume 
ofwaterin  sumtner,  when  tJicsnows  have  thawed.  Itstributary 
the  Darro.  the  Roman  SaloH  and  Moorish  Hadarro,  enters 
Granada  on  the  east,  flows  for  tipwanb  of  a  mik  frnm  east  to 
mst,  and  tlwn  tana  ahaiply  aouthvMd  to  Join  tlie  nun  river, 
wUcb  it  qMaoed  Iqr  a  bil^  fiut  ahove  the  point  of  confluence. 
Tbe  waten  of  the  Darro  are  mudi  nduced  by  irrigation  works 
along  its  lower  course,  and  within  the  dty  it  has  lieeD  canalized 
and  partly  covered  with  a  roof. 

Granada  romprises  three  main  divisions,  the  .\nteqticrucla, 
the  Albaiein  for  .Mbaycin),  and  t'iranada  properly  so  called. 
The  first  division,  fontidrd  by  rcftigecs  from  .Antcqviera  in  i.tto, 
consists  of  the  districts  enclosed  by  the  Darro,  besides  a  small 
area  on  its  right,  or  western  bank.  It  is  bounded  on  the  cast 
by  the  gardens  and  hill  of  the  .Alhambra  {q.t.) ,  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  the  monuments  left  by  the  Moors.  The  .■\lbaicin(Moorish 
Bahad  al,  BayoMutf  "Falconefs'  Quarter")  lies  nortli-#e9t  «f 
the  Antequeroeia.  Its  name  is  sometines  associated  with  that 
ef  Baeia,  abiee,  according  to  one  tradition,  it  was  colonized  by 
citizens  of  Banm,  w}»o  fled  hither  in  1246,  after  the  capture 
of  their  tO'.\-n  by  the  Christians.  It  was  lonK  the  favourite 
abode  ol  the  Moorish  nobles,  but  is  now  maiiiiy  inhabilcd  by 
gipsies  and  artisans.  Granada,  properiy  so-called,  is  nonh 
of  the  AntcqMcruela,  and  west  of  the  .Alhaicin.  The  <>rip"n  of 
it.s  riam,'  ;s  oiiscure;  it  has  been  suii'.etinies.  though  with  little 
probability,  derived  from  granada,  a  pomei$ranate,  in  allusion 
to  the  abiindailoe  of  pioinegranate  trees  in  the  neighbourhood. 
A  pomegranate  appears  on  the  dty  arms.  The  Moors,  however, 
called  Gianada  KarnaUak  or  Konutlah-et'YaJmd,  and  possibly 
the  name  b  compoaed  of  the  Arabic  words  kim,  "  a  hill/'  and 
Mtttk,  *'  stianger,"— tbe  "  city   or  "  MD  of  strangers.'* 

Althongb  the  city  has  been  to  some  extent  modernized,  the 
SrcltitectUTe  of  its  more  ancient  quarters  has  many  Moorish 
characteristics.  Thi.-  streets  are.  a?  a  rule,  ill-lighted,  ill-paved 
and  irrepilar.  hut  thi-rr  arc  several  fine  squares  and  avenues, 
such  as  the  Tiibarramhla.  where  tournanu'iits  were  held  by  the 
Moors;  the  spacious  Fkua  del  Trionfo,  adjoining  the  buU-ring, 


on  the  north;  the  Alameda,  pUated  with  plaile  trees,  and  tho 
Faseo  del  Salon.  The  busincas  centre  of  the  dty  la  the  Fnoca 
Keal,  a  square  naaied  aftefa  gate  now'  deraoGahed. 

Gianada  b  the  site  of  an  aicbbishop.  Its  cathedral,  which 
commemorates  Ihe  reoonquestof  southern  Spain  from  the  Moors, 
is  a  somewhat  heavy  classical  building,  begun  in  1520  by  Diego 
dc  Siltie,  and  only  finished  in  1703.  It  is  profusely  ornamented 
with  jasper  and  coloured  marbles,  and  surmounted  hy  a  dome. 
The  interior  tontains  many  paintittSTS  and  Sculptures  by  Alonso 
Cano  ( ifxDi- 16671 ,  the  architect  of  the  fine  west  facade,  and  Other 
artists.  In  one  ot  the  numerous  chapels,  known  ns  tbe  Chapel 
Royal  (Capilta  Real),  is  the  monument  of  Philip  I.  of  Castile 
(1478-1506),  and  his  queen  Joanna;  with  the  tomb  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  tbe  first  nileis  of  linited  Spam  (1458^510.  Tim 
chucch  of  Sanu  Uaiia  (1705-1759).  wMbh  may  be  ingiudwl  as 
in  anaen  of  the  cathedral,  occupies  tbe  site  of  tlie  chief 
moaqne  of  Granada.  This  was  used  as  a  church  until  rfifii. 
Santa  Ana  (1541)  also  replaced  a  mosque;  Nucstra  Senora  de 
las  AngUStias  '1664-1671)  is  noteworthy  for  its  fine  lowers,  and 
the  rich  decoration  of  its  hi>;h  aliar.  The  convent  of  San 
Ocronimo  (or  Jeroniitio),  foundeti  in  1402  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  was  converted  into  barracks  in  tSro;  its  church  contains 
the  tomb  of  the  famous  captain  Gonsalvo  or  (ionzalo  dc  Cordova 
(1453-1515)-  The  Cartuja,  or  Carthusian  monastery  north  of 
the  dty,  was  built  in  i  j  1 6  on  Gonzalo's  estate,  and  in  his  memory. 
It  oontainik  several  fine  paintings,  sad  an  interesting  dmidi  of 
the  17th  and  t8th  oentniin. 

Aftier  tbe  Albunhta,  and  sadi  ai^accnt  boOdings  as  the 
CsBSfallfc  and  Toitea  Sennejas,  wMch  are  more  fitly  deserilsed 
in  connexion  with  it,  the  principal  Moorish  antiquities  of  Granada 
are  the  13th-century  villa  krwwn  as  the  Cuarto  Real  de  San 
Domingo,  admirably  preserved,  and  surrounded  by  beautiful 
gardens;  the  Alcfisir  de  Genii,  built  in  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century  as  a  palace  for  the  Moorish  queens;  an<l  the  Casa  del 
Cabiido,  a  university  of  the  same  period,  converted  into  a  ware- 
house in  the  19th  century.  Few  Spanish  ritics  posscsss  a  greater 
number  of  educational  and  charitable  establishments.  The 
university  was  founded  by  Charles  V.  in  1531,  and  transferred 
to  its  present  buildings  in  (769.  ]t  is  attended  by  about  600 
stwlniia.  Td  1900,  tfis  primary  sdnob  of  Granada  numlmed 
32,  in  addition  to  aa  eedesiastical  seminary,  a  trajDh^B-acboel 
for  teaclKis,  srboob  of  art  and  jurisprudence,  and  msseums  of 
art  and  archaeology.  There  w  ere  twelve  hospitals  and  orphanagea 
for  both  seics,  including  a  leper  hospital  in  oue  of  the  convents. 
Granada  has  an  active  trade  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the 
\'ega,  .'ind  manufactures  liqueurs,  soap,  paper  and  c<iarse  linen 
and  woollen  fabrics.  .Silk -weaving  was  once  extensively 
carried  on,  and  large  quantities  of  silk  were  exported  to  Italy, 
France,  Germany  and  even  America,  bat' this  fiidHatiy"diad 
during  the  19th  century. 

nislory. — The  identity  of  Granada  with  the  Iberian  dty  of 
Hibtnii  or  Ilibmi,  which  afterwards  became  a  flourisMag 
Koman  cdloay,  has  never  been  fully  established;  but  Roman 
tombs,  coins,  inscriptioiB,  &c.,  have  been  disoomed'  the 
ndghbourhood.  With  the  rest  of  Andalusia,  as  a  result  of  the 
great  invasicjn  from  the  north  in  the  5th  century,  Granada  fell 
to  the  lot  of  ihe  Vandals.  Under  the  Caliphs  of  Cordova,  onwards 
from  the  Sth  century,  it  rapitlly  gained  in  inr.xirtance,  and 
ullittiately  became  the  scat  of  a  provincial  govtrr.ment,  which, 
afler  the  fall  of  the  Omayyad  flynasty  in  ictr,  or,  according  to 
some  authorities,  1038,  ranked  x^'ith  Seville,  Jacn  and  otlieiis 
as  an  independent  principality.  The  family  of  tbe  Z«ri,  Ziri 
or  Zeiri  maintained  itself  as  the  ruling  dynasty  until  1090; 
it  was  then  di^laced  by  the  Abnohadcs,  who  were  in  turn 
overthrown  by  the  Almotavides,  in  1154.  The  dominion  of 
the  Almcnavides  continued  unbroken,  save  for  an  interval  of 
one  year  (it6o-ti6i),  until  1139.  From  isspto  1238  Granada 
formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Murna;  hot  in  the  last-named 
year  it  passed  into  ;he  h.iinis  of  \bu  .Xbdullah  Mahiimmed  Ibn 
Al  .^hmar,  ptince  i^f  |aen  and  founder  of  the  <lvnasLy  ut  the 
N'asrides.  .M  .\hmar  was  depriveil  of  Jaen  in  1246,  but  united 
Granada,  .Almeria  and  Malaga  under  bis  sceptre,  and,  as  the 
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fcrvourof  the  Christian  cru&ade  against  the  Moors  had  temporarily 
abated,  he  made  peace  with  CastUe,  ajidevcaiided  the  Christians 
to  vanquish  the  Moslem  princes  of  Seville.  At  the  same  tinic 
he  offered  asylum  to  telugecs  from  Valencia,  Murcia  and  other 
territories  in  which  the  Moori  had  been  overcome.  .\1  Ah  mar 
and  his •ucceasocs  ruled  over  Granada  until  1492,  in  au  uubrokeu 
]ioe<tf  twenty^ve  sovereigns  who  maintained  their  independence 
pACtly  byforce.and  partly  by  paymentof  tribute  to  their  stronger 
adghbours.  Their  encouragement  of  commerce — notably  the 
■ilk  tii4k  with  Italy— rendncd  GnnuU  the  WMkhiett  of 
Spuiiah  dtia;  thdr  pitraoace  of  ut,  litieniture  *ad  •dence 
attracted  many  learned  Moslems,  nidi  as  the  historian  Ibn 
Khaldun  and  the  geographer  Iba  Batuta,  to  their  court,  and 
resulted  in  a  brilliant  civOiatioii,  of  libkh  tlw  Alhaufam  it 
the  supreme  monument. 

The  kingdom  of  Granada,  which  outlasted  all  the  other 
Moorish  stales  in  Spain,  fell  at  last  thrmtgh  dynastic  rivalries 
and  a  harem  intrigue.  The  two  noble  families  of  the  Zegri  and 
the  Beni  Serraj  (better  known  in  history  and  legend  as  the 
Abencerragu)  encroached  greatly  upon  the  tOyal  prerogatives 
dudog  the  Buddle  yean  of  the  15th  oentaiy.  A  cnsi»  arose 
Jn  146a,  when  an  endeavour  to  control  the  Abaetmiet  multed 
b  the  dethnmeneotof  Aba  Nur  Sud,  and  the  acemion  of  hi* 
son,  Mulcy  Abul  HaMan,  whose  name  is  preserved  fat  that  of 

Mulhacen,  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  in  a  score 
of  legends.  MuU-y  Hassan  weakened  his  position  by  resigning 
Malaga  to  his  hrolhir  Mz  Zagal,  and  incurred  the  enmity  of 
his  first  wife  Aisha  by  marrying  a  f)eautiful  Spanish  slave, 
Isabella  de  Solis,  who  had  adopted  the  creed  of  Islam  and  taken 
the  name  of  Zorayah,  "  morning  star."  Aisha  or  Ayesha,  who 
thus  saw  bcr  sons  Abu  Abdullah  Mabommed  ( lioabdil)  and  Vusuf 
in  danger  of  l>eing  supplanted,  appealed  to  the  Abencerrages, 
vhoise  leaders,  according  to  tradition,  paid  for  their  sympathy 
with  their  lives  (see  Auuhbba).  In  ttiBa  Boabdil  suooeeded 
in  deposing  his  father,  vim  ded  to  lialafa,  bat  thepadwal 
advance  of  the  Christians  under  Ferdinand  and  Issditfia  fvced 
him  to  resign  the  task  of  defence  into  the  more  warlike  bands 
of  Muley  Hassan  and  Ez  Zagal  (1485-14.56).  In  1401  after  the 
loss  of  these  leaders,  the  Moori  were  decisively  beaten;  Boabdjl, 
who  bad  already  been  twice  captured  and  liberated  by  the 
Spaniards,  was  cora[>el!ed  to  sign  away  his  kingdom;  and  on 
the  :nd  of  January  1401  the  Spanish  army  entered  Granada, 
and  the  Moorish  power  in  Spain  was  ended.  The  campaign 
bad  uonsed  intense  interest  throughout  ChiiBteadom;  when 
tbe  ttews  reached  London  a  qiecial  thanksgiving  aervioe  was  held 
m  St  Paul's  Cathedral  by  eider  of  Henry  VII. 

GRANADIIM*  the  nane  applied  to  Paatifion  qiudnmgidaHs, 
Linn.,  a  phut  of  tbe  patanl  Oider  Ponifioraie,  a  native  of 
tropical  Aniericai  having  amooth,  ooidatc,  ovate  or  acuminate 
leaves;  petioles  bearing  from  4  to  6  glands;  an  emetic  and 
narciHic  root;  scented  flowers;  and  a  large,  oblong  fruit, 
conlainin;;  numerous  seeds,  imbedded  in  a  subacid  edible  pulp. 
The  Rranadilla  is  sometimes  grown  in  British  hothouses.  The 
fruits  ui  several  other  specits  of  Passifiora  are  eaten.  P. 
laurifoiiix  is  the  "  water  It  mon,"  ;uid  P.  motffermit  tbe  "  tWeet 
calabash"  of  the  West  Indies. 

OBAVARIBS.  From  ancient  times  grain  baa  been  stored  in 
greater  or  leaer  bulk.  The  ancient  Eivptiant  made  a  practice 
of  preserring  grain  in  years  of  plenty  against  years  of  scardty, 
and  prolwbly  Joseph  only  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  an  habitual 
practice.  The  climate  of  Egypt  iKing  very  dry,  grain  could  be 
stored  in  pits  for  a  long  time  without  Sensible  loss  of  quality. 
The  silu  pit,  as  it  ha>?  been  termed,  has  been  a  favourite  way  of 
storing  grain  from  time  immcmuria!  in  all  oriental  lands  In 
Turkey  and  f'crsia  usurers  used  to  buy  up  wheat  or  barley  wheti 
comparatively  chc.ip,  and  store  it  in  hidden  pits  against  seasons 
of  dearth.  Probably  that  custom  is  not  yet  dead.  In  Malta 
a  relatively  large  stock  of  wheat  is  always  preserved  in  some 
bundieds  of  pits  (silos)  cut  in  tbe  rock.  A  tingle  sUo  will  store 
from  4o  to  te  tons  of  wheat,  which,  with  pmper  ptecautioos, 
wil  keep  in  good  oonditkm  fat  four  yearn  or  moie.  The  aih» 
BR  shaped  Kke  a  ^tndw  resting  on  n  truncated  oooe,  and 


surmounted  by  the  same  figure.  The  moutli  of  tSe  pit  is  round 
and  small  and  covered  by  a  stone  slab,  anu  iL..  diside  is  lined 
with  barley  straw  and  kept  very  dry.  Samples  are  occasionally 
taken  from  the  whe&t  as  iiom  tbe  hold  of  a  ship,  and  at  auy 
signs  of  fermentation  the  granary  is  cleared  and  the  wheal 
turned  over,  but  such  is  the  dryness  of  these  silos  tliat  little 
trouble  of  this  kind  is  experienced. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  19th  century  warehouses  speciaOy 
intended  for  holding  grain  began  to  multiply  in  Great  Britain, 
but  America  is  tbe  home  of  great  gr*!'*"— ,  known  there  aa 
devataxs.  There  arc  dimatic  dilBciiitieB  in  the  way  of  storing 
grain  ia  Great  Britain  on  a  large  scale,  but  these  difficulties 
have  been  largely  overcome.  To  preserve  grain  in  good  condition 
it  must  be  kept  as  much  as  pcisslblc  from  moisture  and  heat. 
New  grain  when  brought  into  a  warehouse  has  a  tendency  to 
sweat,  and  in  this  condition  will  easily  heat.  If  the  healing  is 
allowed  to  continue  the  quality  of  the  grain  suders.  An  etTectual 
remedy  is  to  turn  out  the  graia  in  layers,  not  too  thick,  on  a 
floor,  and  to  keep  turning  it  over  so  as  to  aerate  it  thoroughly. 
Grain  can  thus  be  conditioned  for  storage  in  silos.  There  is 
reason  to  think  titat  grain  in  n  sound  and  dry  condition  can  he 
better  stored  in  bins  or  dry  ptta  than  ia  the  open  air;  from  a 
seiiea  of  ciperimcDta  canied  oat  osi  bdialf  of  Uie  French  govern- 
flient  it  woidd  seem  that  grain  exposed  to  the  air  is  decomposed 
at  3I  times  the  rate  of  grain  stored  in  silo  or  other  bins. 

In  comparing  the  grain-storage  system  of  Great  Itritain  with 
that  of  North  .Vmerica  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  whereas 
Great  Britain  rai.scs  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  grain, 
which  Ls  more  or  less  rapidly  consumed,  grain-growing  is  one  of 
the  greatest  industries  of  the  United  Stales  and  of  Can.ada. 
The  enormous  surplus  of  wheal  and  maize  produced  in  America 
can  only  be  profitably  dealt  with  by  such  a  system  of  storage 
a^  has  ^rown  up  thoo  abcc  the  middk  of  the  t9th  century. 
The  Aoterkan  f  atmsr  can  tton  his  wheat  or  maiae  at  a  moderalo 
catc,Mxlcan  getaaadvMoeoahUwamuatlf  he  is  in  need  of 
money,  A  holder  of  wheat  in  Chicago  can  withdraw  a  simitar 
grade  of  wheat  &om  a  Kew  York  elevator. 

Modern  granaries  are  all  built  on  much  the  fn-.r.r  The 
mechanical  equipment  for  receiving  and  dischatK"'^  grain  is 
very  similar  in  ah  mod.ern  warehouses.  A  granary  is  usually 
erected  on  a  quay  at  which  large  vessels  can  lie  and  discharge. 
On  the  land  side  raihsay  sidings  connect  the  warehouse  with 
the  chiet  lines  in  its  district;  accessibility  to  a  canal  is  an  ad- 
vantage. Ships  are  usually  cleared  by  bodket elevators  which  are 
dipped  into  the  cargo,  though  in  some  cases  pneumatic  elevators 
are  substituted  (see  Conveyors).  A  travelling  band  with  throi^ 
off  carriage  will  speedily  distribute  »  heavy  load  of  grain. 
Band  conveyors  serve  equally  wdl  for  charging  or  discharging 
the  bins.  Bins  are  invartobly  provided  with  hopper  bottoms, 
and  any  bin  can  be  effectively  cleared  by  tbe  band,  which  runs 
underneath,  either  in  a  cellar  or  in  a  specially  constructed 
tunnel.  AU  granaries  should  be  provided  with  a  suflicient 
pl.int  of  cleaning  machinery  to  t.akc  from  the  grain  impurities 
as  would  be  likely  to  be  detrimenl.al  to  its  storing  qualities, 
t'hief  among  such  machines  arc  the  warehouse  separators 
which  work  by  sieves  and  air  currents  (see  Fju>uk  and  f  lovr 
Manufacture). 

The  typical  gtiun  warehouse  is  furnished  witb  a  number  of 
chambers  for  grain  storage  which  are  known  as  dioii  and  may 
be  built  of  wood,  bri^  iron  or  idtro^oncrete.  Wood  alloa 
are  usually  square,  made  of  flat  stripe  of  wood  nafled  one  on  top 
of  the  other,  and  so  overlapping  each  other  at  the  comers  that 
alternately  a  longitudinal  and  a  transverse  batten  extends 
]);isl  the  corner.  I'he  gaps  are  Idletl  by  short  pieces  of  timlwr 
securely  nailetl,  and  the  whole  silcj  wall  is  thus  solid.  This  type 
of  bin  was  forinerly  in  great  favour,  but  it  has  certain  draw- 
backs, such  as  the  possibility  of  dry  rot,  while  weevils  are  apt 
to  harbour  in  the  interstices  unless  lime  washing  is  practised. 
Bricks  and  cement  arc  good  materials  for  constructing  sSoft 
of  hexagonal  form,  but  necessitate  deep  foandatlMM  tad  tub- 

suntial  walls.  Iron  stloa  of  dicular  form  ai«  oaed  (»  tome 
eitcnt  in  Gteat  Britain,  but  are  meet  eonnoo  hi  North  and 
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South  America.  In  their  case  the  walls  are  much  thinner  than 
with  any  other  material,  but  the  condensation  against  the  inner 
wall  in  wet  weather  is  a  drawback  in  damp  climates.  Cylindrical 
tank  silos  have  also  been  made  of  fire-proof  tUes.  FerrcHConcrete 
silos  have  been  built  on  both  the  Monier  and  the  Hennebique 
systems.  In  the  earlier  type  the  bin  was  made  of  an  iron  or 
ttecl  framework  filled  in  with  concrete,  but  more  recent  struc- 
tures are  composed  entirely  of  steel  rods  embedded  in  cement. 
Granaries  built  of  this  material  have  the  great  advantage,  if 
properly  constructed,  of  being  free  from  any  risk  of  failure  even 
in  case  of  uneven  cx|>ansion  of  the  material.  With  brick  silos 
collapses  through  pres.sure  of  the  stored  material  arc  not  unknown. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  grain  elevators  or  ware- 
bouses  in  the  world  belongs  to  the  Canadian  Northern  Kailway 
Company,  and  was  erected  at  Port  Arthur,  Canada,  in 
1901-1904.  It  has  a  total  Morage  capacity  of  7,000,000 
bushels,  or  875,000  qrs.  of  480  lb.  The  range  of  buildings 
and  bins  forms  an  oblong,  and  consists  of  two  storage 
housea,  B  and  C,  placed  between  two  working  or  receiving  houses 
A  and  D  (fig.  1).  The  receiving  houses  arc  fed  by  railway  sidingsi. 
House  A,  for  example,  has  two  sidings,  one  running  through  it  and 
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repaired  since  they  can  be  removed  and  replaced  without  alTecting 
the  main  bin  walls.  It  is  claimed  that  these  facers  constitute  the 
best  possible  protection  afpiinst  fire.  A  steel  framework,  covered 
with  tiles,  crowns  these  ctncuLar  bins  and  contains  the  conveyors 
and  s[>out«  which  arc  used  to  fill  the  binsL  Five  tunnels  in  the 
concrete  bedding  that  supports  the  bins  carry  the  bell  conveyors 
which  bring  back  the  grain  to  the  working  bouse  for  deaning  or 
shipment.  There  arc  altogether  in  each  of  the  storage  houses  80 
circular  binii,  each  21  ft.  in  diameter,  and  so  grouped  as  to  form 
63  nmaller  interspace  bins,  or  145  bins  in  all.  Each  bin  will  store 
grain  in  a  column  85  ft.  deep,  and  the  whole  group  has  a  capacity 
oi  3,500,000  bushels.  These  bins  were  all  constructed  by  the  Bamett 
&  Record  Companv  of  Minnca|K)lis,  Minnesota,  U.S.A..  in  ac- 
cordance with  inc  Johnsun  &  Record  patent  system  of  fire-proof 
tile  grain  storage  construction.  In  case  one  of  the  working  houses 
is  attacked  by  fire  the  fire-proof  storage  bouses  protect  not  only 
their  own  contents  but  also  the  other  working  house,  and  in  the 
event  of  it»  disablement  or  destruction  the  remaining  one  can  be 
easily  connected  with  both  the  storage  houses  and  handle  their 
contents. 

Circular  tank  tiloc  have  not  been  extensively  adopted  in  Great 
Britain,  but  a  typical  .lilo  tank  installation  exists  at  the  Walmsley 
&  Smith  Hour  mills  which  stand  beside  the  Devonshire  dock  at 
Barrow-in-Furness.   There  four  circular  bins,  built  of  riveted  Meel 


the  other  beside  it.  Elach  siding  serves  five  receiving  pita,  and  a 
receiving  elevator  of  10,000  !b  capacity  per  minute,  or  60,000 
bushels  per  hour,  can  draw  grain  from  cither  of  two  pits.  Five 
elevators  of  12,000  bushels  per  hour  on  the  other  side  01  the  house 
serve  fiw  warehouse  separators,  and  all  the  grain  received  or  din- 
charged  is  weighed,  there  being  ten  sets  of  automatic  scales  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  house,  known  as  the  cupola.  The  hopper  of  each 
weigher  can  take  a  charge  of  1400  bushels  (84,000  lb).  Grain  can 
be  conveyed  either  vertically  or  horizontally  to  any  part  of  the 
house,  into  any  of  the  bins  in  the  annex  B,  or  into  any  truck  or  lake 
steamer.  This  house  is  constructed  of  timber  and  roofed  with 
corrugated  iron.  The  conveyor  belts  are  36  in.  wide;  those  at  the 
top  0?  the  house  are  provided  with  throw-off  carriages.  The  dust 
from  the  cleaning  machinery  i»  carefully  collected  and  .tpouted  to 
the  furnace  under  the  boiler  house,  where  it  is  consumed.  TTie 
cylindrical  silo  bins  in  the  storage  houses  consist  of  hollow  tiles  of 
burned  clay  which,  it  is  claimed,  are  fire-proof.  The  tiles  are  laid 
on  end  and  are  about  12  in.  by  12  in.  and  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  in  thick- 
ness according  to  the  size  of  tne  bin.  Each  alternate  course  consists 
of  grooved  blocks  of  channel  tile  forming  a  continuous  groove  or 
belt  round  the  bin.  This  gr(x>ve  receives  a  steel  band  acting  as  a 
tension  member  and  resisting  the  bteral  pres.sure  of  the  grain. 
The  steel  bands  once  in  position,  the  groove  is  completely  fillea  with 
cement  grout  by  which  the  steel  is  encased  and  protected.  Usually 
the  bottoms  of  the  bins  are  furnished  with  self-discharging  hoppers 
trf  weak  cinder  or  gravel  concrete  finished  with  cement  mortar. 
For  the  foundation  or  supporting  floor  reinforced  concrete  is  fre- 
quently used.  The  tiles  already  described  are  faced  with  tiles  i  to 
I  in.  thick,  which  are  laid  solid  m  cement  mortar  covering  the  whole 
exterior  of  the  bin.   Any  damage  to  the  facing  tiles  can  easily  be 


plates,  stand  in  a  group  on  a  quadrangle  close  to  the  mill  ware- 
house. A  covered  gantrv',  through  which  passes  a  band  conveyor, 
runs  from  the  mill  warehouse  to  the  working  silo  house  a———, 
which  stands  in  the  central  space  amid  the  four  steel 
tanks.  The  tanks  are  70  ft.  high,  with  a  diameter  of  45  ft.,  p^n—t. 
and  rest  on  foundations  of  concrete  and  steel.  Each  has  a 
separate  conical  roof  and  they  are  flat-bottomed,  the  grain  resting 
directly  on  the  steel  and  concrete  foundation  bed.  As  the  load  en 
the  full  tank  is  ver>'  heavy  its  even  distribution  on  the  bed  is  con- 
sidered a  point  of  importancx>.  Each  tank  can  hold  about  2500  tons 
of  wheat,  which  gives  a  total  storage  capacity  for  the  four  bins  of 
over  45,000  qrs.  of  a8o  lb.  Attached  to  the  mill  warehouse  is  a  skip 
elevator  with  a  discharging  capacity  of  75  tons  an  hour.  The  grain 
is  cleared  by  this  elevator  from  the  hold  or  holds  of  the  vessel  to  be 
unloaded,  and  is  delivered  to  the  basement  of  the  warehouse.  Thence 
it  is  elevated  to  an  upper  storey  and  passed  through  an  automatic 
weigher  capable  of  taxing  a  charge  of  I  tun.  From  the  weighing 
machine  it  can  be  taken,  with  or  without  a  preliminary  cleaning, 
to  any  floor  of  the  warehouse,  which  has  a  total  storing  capacity 
of  8000  tons,  or  it  can  be  carried  by  the  band  conveyor  through  the 
gantr>-  to  the  working  house  of  the  nlo  innattation  and  distributed 
to  any  one  of  the  four  tank  silos.  There  is  also  a  connexion  by  a 
l>and  conveyor  running  through  a  covered  gantry-  into  the  mill, 
which  stands  immediately  in  the  rear.  It  is  perfectly  easy'  to  turn 
over  the  contents  of  any  tank  into  any  other  tank,  Tne  whole 
intake  and  wheat  handling  plant  is  moved  by  two  electro-motors  of 
35  H.P.  each,  one  installrd  in  the  warehouse  and  the  other  in  the 
silo  working  house.  Steel  silo  tanks  have  the  advantage  of  storing 
a  heavy  stock  of  wheat  at  comparatively  small  capital  outlay. 
On  an  average  an  ordinary  silo  bin  will  not  hold  more  than  500  to 
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looo  qrs.,  but  each  of  the  bins  at  Barrow  will  contain  3500  tons  or 
over  1100  qrs.  ITie  steol  construction  also  reduces  the  risk  of  fire 
and  ct>ni(t<)uently  k->.t«is  th«  fire  premium. 

The  important  granariet)  at  the  1  iverpool  doclct  date  from  166S, 
but  have  since  been  brought  up  to  modern  requirements.  The 
LtnnooL  "archouses  on  the  Waterloo  docks  have  an  aggregate 

storage  area  of  1 1 J  acres,  while  the  sislcr  warehouses  on 
the  Birkenhead  side,  which  Mand  on  the  margin  of  the  great  float, 
have  an  area  of  1 1  acres.  The  total  capacity  of  these  warehouses 
is  about  200,000  urs. 

The  grain  waretiouse  of  the  Manchester  docks  at  Trafford  wharf 
is  locally  known  as  the  grain  elevator,  because  it  was  built  to  a 

great  extent  on  the  model  of  an  American  elevator. 
^tMtar.      ^nie  of  the  mechanical  equipment  was  supplied  by  a 

Chicago  firm.  The  total  capacity  is  1,500,000  busheU  or 
40,000  ton*  of  grain,  which  is  stored  in  2lf>  separate  bins.  The 
pranary  proper  stands  about  340  ft.  from  the  side  of  the  dock,  but 
ts  directly  connected  with  the  receiving  tower,  which  rises  at  the 
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per  hour;  weighing  in  the  tower;  conveying  grain  into  the  ware- 
house and  distributing  it  into  any  of  the  226  bin*;  moving  grain 
from  bin  to  bin  either  for  aerating  or  delivery,  and  simultaneously 
weighing  in  bulk  at  the  rate  of  500  tons  per  hour;  sacking  grain, 
weighing  and  loading  the  sacks  into  40  railway  trucks  and  lo  carts 
simultaneously;  loading  grain  from  the  warehouse  into  barge*  or 
coasting  craft  at  the  rate  oT  150  tons  per  hour  in  bulk  or  of  250  &acks 
per  hour.  This  warehouse  is  equipped  with  a  dryer  of  American 
construction,  which  can  deal  with  50  tons  of  4iamp  grain  at  one  time, 
and  is  connected  with  the  whole  bin  s>'stcm  so  tnat  grain  can  be 
readily  movtjd  from  any  bin  to  the  dryer  or  conversely. 

A  grain  warehoum-  at  the  Victoria  docks,  London,  belonging  to  the 
Lonaon  and  India  Ducks  Company  (fig.  2)  has  a  storing  capacity 
of  about  25,000  qrs.  or  100,000  bushels.  It  is  oviT  Lom&ta. 
100  ft.  high,  and  is  built  on  the  .'\mcrican  pkn  of  interlaced 
timbers  resting  on  iron  columns.  The  walls  are  externally  cased 
with  sti*cl  plates.  The  grain  is  stored  in  56  silos,  most  of  which  are 
about  10  ft.  square  by  50  ft.  deep.  The  intake  plant  has  a  capacity 


General  Plan  of  Storage  &  Transit  Silos, 
Victorio  Docks,  London. 

Scale,  140  fc«t  - 1  inch. 


of  too  tons  of  wheat  an  hour,  and  in- 
cludes six  automatic  grain  scales,  each 
of  which  can  weigh  otf  one  s^ick  at  a 
time.  The  main  deliver>'  )1<xjr  of  the 
warehouse  is  at  a  convenient  height 
above  the  gmund  levi-l.  Portable 
automatic  weighing  machines  can  be 
placed  under  any  bin.  The  whole  of 
the  plant  is  driven  by  electric  motors, 
one  being  allotted  to  each  machine. 

The  tranitit  silos  of  the  London  Graia 
Elevator  Company,  also  at  the  Victoria 
docks,  consist  of  four  complete  and  in- 
dependent installations  standing  on 
three  tongues  of  land  which  project 
into  the  water  (figs.  2  and  3).  Ivach 
Btlo  house  is  furnished  with  eight  bins, 
each  of  which,  12  ft.  square  by  80  ft. 
deep,  has  a  capacity  of  1000  qrs. 
of  grain.  A  kind  of  well  in  the  middle 
of  each  silo  house  contains  the  neces- 
sary elevators,  st.iirca»e«,  &c.  The  ^lo 
bins  in  each  granary  are  erected  on  a 
massi\-c  ca-si  iron  tank  forming  a  sort 
of  cellar,  which  rests  on  a  concrete 
foundation  6  ft.  thick.  The  base  of 
the  tank  is  30  ft.  In-low  the  watcT  leveL 
The  silos  are  formed  of  wooden  battens 
nailed  one  on  top  of  tl»e  other,  the 
pieces  interlacing.  Rolled  steel  girders 
resting  on  cast  iron  columns  support 
the  silos.   To  ensure  a  clean  discharge 


water's  edge,  by  a  band  conve>'or  protected  by  a  gantry.  The 
main  building  is  448  ft.  long  by  80  ft.  wide;  the  whole  of  the  su^r- 
struciurc  was  constructed  of  wood  with  an  external  ca.sing  of  brick- 
work and  tiles.  The  receiving  lower  is  fitted  with  a  bucket  elevator 
capable,  within  fairly  wide  limits,  of  adjustment  to  the  level  of  the 
hold  lu  lie  unloadi-d.  The  elevator  has  the  lar^e  unluadiiig  capacity 
of  350  tons  per  hour,  assuming  it  to  be  working  in  a  full  hold.  It 
is  suppli-mented  by  a  pneumatic  elevator  (Duckliam  system)  which 
can  raise  200  tons  per  hour  and  is  used  chiefly  in  dealing  with  parcels 
of  grain  or  in  clearing  grain  out  of  holds  which  the  ordinary  eievaior 
cannot  reach.  The  power  required  to  work  the  large  ele%-ator  as 
well  as  the  \-arious  band  conveyors  is  supplied  by  two  sets  of  hori- 
zontal Corliss  comi^iiind  engines  of  500  ll.P.  jointly,  which  are  fed 
by  two  Galloway  boilers  working  at  100  Ih  pressure.  The  nneumatic 
elevator  is  driven  by  two  sets  of  triple  expansion  vertical  engines 
of  600  H.P.  fed  by  thrcx-  boilers  working  at  a  pressure  of  160  lb. 
The  grain  received  in  the  tower  is  automatically  weighed.  From 
the  receix-ing  tower  the  grain  is  conveyed  into  the  warehouse  where 
it  is  at  once  elevated  to  the  top  of  a  central  tower,  and  b  thence 
distributed  to  any  of  the  bins  by  band  conveyors  in  the  usual  way. 
The  mechanical  equipment  of  this  warehouse  is  very  coniplv'e, 
and  the  following  several  operations  can  l>e  simultaneously  efTected : 


the  hopper  bottoms  were  designed  so 
as  to  avoid  joints  and  thus  to  be 
free  from  rivets  or  similar  protuber- 
ances. The  exterior  of  each  silo  house  is  covered  with  corru- 
gat«'d  iron,  and  the  same  material  is  used  for  the  roofing.  No 
conveyors  scrrvc  the  silo  bins,  as  the  elevators  which  rise  abow  the 
tops  of  the  silos  can  feixl  any  one  of  them  by  gravity.  ThtTe  arc 
three  deliverv-  elevators  to  each  granary,  one  with  a  capacity  of 
120  tons  and  the  other  two  of  too  tons  each  an  hour.  Each  silo 
house  is  served  by  a  large  elevator  with  a  capacity  of  120  tons  per 
hour,  which  d'iscnarges  into  the  elevator  well  inside  the  house. 
The  delivery  elevators  discharge  into  a  receiving  shed  in  which 
thef;  is  a  large  hopper  feeding  six  automatic  weif^hing  machine*. 
Each  charge  .is  it  is  weighed  empties  itself  automatically  into  sacks, 
which  are  then  ready  for  loading.  Each  pair  of  warehoi-scs  is  pro- 
vided with  a  conveyor  Ijand  308  ft.  long,  ujted  cither  for  carrying 
sacks  from  the  weighing  sheds  to  railway  trucks  or  for  carrying 
gniin  in  bulk  to  liarges  or  trucks.  Each  silo  house  has  an  identical 
mechanical  equipment  apart  from  the  delivery  band  it  shares  with 
its  fellow  warehouse.  .\li  operations  in  connexion  with  the  silo 
houses  are  eflfc-cted  under  cover.  The  silos  are  normally  fed  by  a 
fleet  of  twenty-six  of  Philip's  jxttent  s<'lf-discharging  lighters.  These 
craft  are  hopper-bottomed  and  fitted  with  band  conveyors  of  the 
ordinary  tyjK-,  running  between  the  double  keelson  of  the  lighter  and 
delivering  into  an  elevator  erecte<l  at  the  stern  of  the  llgntcr.  By 


discharging  grain  from  vessels  in  the  dock  at  the  rate  ti  i$o  cons  •  this  means  little  trimming  is  required  after  the  baigc,  which  holds 
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about  aoo  tons  af  gnun,  has  been  cleared.  Ocean  •teamcrs  of  such 
draft  as  to jneclude  their  entry  into  any  of  the  up  rivtrr  d<K-ks  an- 
ckatml  at  Tilbury  by  these  lighters.  It  is  said  that  Krain  loaded 
at  Tilbury  into  these  Ituhters  can  Iw  delivered  from  <li<_-  transit  t-ilos 
to  railway  truclui  or  Ixirgce  in  about  six  hours.  I  lu-  total  ^torace 
capacity  of  the  silos  amounts  to  3J,<x»  qrs.  Tin-  rnoiivc  jKjwcr  is 
furnished  liy  '4  K-'"  t'ngi'n^  of  a  total  raparity  of  36f>  II  P. 

Two  of  the  tarncst  granaries  on  the  continent  of  Europe  are 
»itiiattxl  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  at  BraiU  and  Gaiats,  in 
„_„.  Kuniania,  and  serve  for  both  the  reception  and  diaeharge 
of  grain.  At  the  edge  of  the  quay  on  which  these  warc- 
housrx  are  bunt  there  are  rails  with  a  gauge  of  n  J  ft.,  upon  which 
run  two  mechanical  loadinp  and  unloading  appliances.  The  first 
conw.ifs  of  a  telp.vopir  cli'vator  which  raiw*  tin-  yniin  and  delivers 
it  to  one  of  the  two  band  conveyors  at  the  head  of  the  apparatus. 
Each  of  these  bands  feeds  autooaatic  woolung  nachinea  with  an 
hourly  capacity  of  75  totn.  Fran  thm  anghen  the  grain  is  cither 
dixharRed  through  a  manhole  In  the  grauad  to  a  band  conveyor 
running  in  a  tunnet  parallel  to  th*  qtuy  wall,  or  It  is  raised  by  a 
second  elevator  (part  of  the  same  unkxuiing  apparatus),  set  at  an 
inclined  anisic,  which  di  lis'ers  at  a  sufficient  height  to  load  railway 
trucks  on  the  siding  nituiinv  ]«irallel  to  the  quay.  A  turning  gear 
is  provided  so  as  to  rrvi  r«  ,  il  required,  the  operation  of  the  whole 
apparatus,  that  the  portion  overhanginj{  the  water  can  be  turned 
to  the  land  side.  The  unloading  capacity  is  ISO  tOO*  ct  grain  per 
hour.  If  it  be  desired  to  load  a  ship  the  tdoKopic  elevator  has 
only  to  be  tuned  round  and  dipped  intoaay  one  «l  IS  weUs,  which 


capacity  el  the  devaton  and  conveyom  is  too  tons  of  (prain  per  hour. 
The  mechailiial  equipment  is  so  complete  that  four  distinct  opera* 
tionit  are  tfawied  as  possible.  A  ship  may  be  unloaded  into  silos 
or  into  the  Rranarv'  fliKirs.  and  may  sinuiltanitmsly  In-  litaded  either 
Iriitii  .-il<i;>  or  tlixirM  with  different  kinds  of  grain.  Ai^nin,  a  cargo  may 
be  dischar^jiti  <'ir  !n  r  into  silos  or  iipfin  the  tln<irs.  aiiii  s!iriiillancou»ly 
the  ^raiii  r:'..i\  1  leaned.  Grain  may  also  be  clcarciJ  from  a  vessel, 
mixed  w'iili  other  grain  already  received,  and  then  distributed  to 
any  desiied  point.  WhheqiMUMOility  grain  aaaybackanad.  blended 
with  other  varieties,  R-atond  in  any  asohn  ef  the  gtaiwiy,  and 
transferred  from  one  ship  to  another. 

A  granary  with  special  features  of  inteNSt,  erected  on  the  quav 
at  Donmund.  Ormany,  by  a  co-operative  society,  is  built  of  brick 
on  a  base  of  hewn  stone,  with  beams  and  supports  of 
timber.  It  is  78  ft.  high  and  consists  of  seven  floors, 
11  hninig  basement  aad  attib  Here  again  there  axe  two  ^ 
the  larger  bmng  devoted  to  tlie  atorage  of  grain  in  low  bins,  while 
the  smaller  section  coositts  of  an  ordinary  nlo  hotise.  Grain  in 
sacks  may  be  stored  in  the  basement  of  the  laigcr  section  which  has 
a  capacity  of  1675  tons  as  compared  with  82$  tons  in  the  silo  depart- 
ment. Thu^  the  total  storage  capacity  is  ajoo  tons.  In  the  silo 
house  the  bins,  constructed  m  planks  nailed  one  over  Uie  other,  are 
of  v-arying  si«e  and  are  capable  of  storing  grain  to  a  depth  of  ax  to 
1I7  ft.  Some  of  the  bins  nave  been  specially  adapted  for  receiving 
aamp  Bain  by  being  provided  internally  with  transwrse  wooden 
arms  wni^  form  square  or  loaenge^baped  sections.  The  object  of 
tliia  amavmnt  la  to  bcenk  up  and  awate  tlie  stored  giain.  The 


Lo^ilaiaa^  GJmUaa  InnWsa  tsws>as  Bum*  BJanton. 

can  be  filled  ap  with  gnia  from  the  W  aide.  The  cnpadty  «f 

each  granary  is  333433  .       .        .     ...       •    •    .  _t 

Many  large  granaries  nave  been  built.  In  which  grain  is  stored 
on  open  floors,  in  bulk  or  in  sacks.  A  notable  instance  is  the  ware- 

_  ^    houw-  of  the  city  of  Stuttgart.    This  is  a  structure  of 

iiu  lulling  a  " 


seven  ilour 
engine  hous*'   .u  i  <imniix;.ne-i  two 


basement  and  entresol. 


An 

eas  engines  as  well  as  an 
hydraulic  inst;«ll;iiirpn  for  the  lifts.  The  grain  »  received  by  an 
ekvator  from  the  railway  trucks,  and  is  delivered  to  a  weighing 
my^fci—  from  which  it  is  carried  by  a  aeoood  elevator  to  the  top 
etorey.  where  it  is  fed  to  a  band  runninK  the  length  of  the  building. 
A  system  of  pipes  runs  from  floor  to  floor,  and  by  mcan.s  of  the 
band  conveyor  with  its  movable  throw-olT  <arriaj;e  urain  1^1"  be 
shot  to  any  floor.  .'\  second  li.nnti  ronveyr>r  i.'^  installixl  in  the 
eritre!.ol  lliior,  and  iwrves  to  convey  grain  either  to  the  ele\-ator, 
if  it  is  desired  to  elevate  it  to  the  top  iloor,  or  to  the  loading  shi-d. 
A  second  elevator  run.s  thnn^  tlie  centre  of  the  building,  and  is 
provided  with  a  spout  by  mcnna  of  which  pain  can  be  delivered 
into  the  hopper  feeding  the  cleaning,  machine,  whence  the,g^n 
pastes  into  a  second  hopper  under  micfa  is  an  awlomaile  weigher; 
directly  under  this  weigher  the  grain  is  sacked. 

A  good  example  of  a  grain  warehouse  on  the  combine<l  jsilo  bin 
and  floor  storage  system  is  afforded  bv  the  granary  atMannheim 
on  the  Rhine,  which  has  the  stonise  capacity  ef  tlQO 
tons.  The  building  i.*  37a  ft.  in  kn^th,  7»  ft.  wide  end 
7S  ft.  high,  and  by  means  of  transvxTH.-  walls  it  t»  divided  into  three 
gectioos;  of  these  one  contains  silos,  in  another  section  grain  is 
Stored  on  open  flixirs,  while  the  third,  which  is  situated  between 
the  Other  two.  is  the  i;r,nn  <  h-.iiii'i^;  di  partment.  This  granary 
Knilda  by  the  quay  side,  and  a  ship  elevator  of  gl«at  capacitjr', 
ubidi  serves  the  cleaning  department,  can  rapidly  cksir  any  ship 
or  herge  beneath.  The  central  or  screening  house  section  contains 
machinery  specially  designed  for  cleaning  barley  as  well  as  wheat. 
The  bark^  plant  has  a  capacity  of  5  tons  per  hour.  There  are  four 
main  alcvatore  in  this  warehouse,  while  two  more  serve  the  screen 
hense.  The  naoal  band  conveyors  fitted  with  throw-off  carnages 
are  provided,  and  are  supplemented  by  an  ehdxirate  system  of  pipes 
which  receive  grain  from  the  elevamr^  ,<;!.!  dands  ami  ilistnbute 
it  at  any  reqiiir.'d  point.  The  plant  is  operated  by  ele<  tnc  motors. 
If  desired  the  floors  of  the  non-silo  section  can  be  UtiUz<-d  for  storing 
Other  goods  than  grain,  and  to  this  end  a  lift  with  acapacity  of  i 
tea  Tuaa  from  the  hewmr'tf  to  the  tap  aioRy.  The  oombued 


eima  aiw  of  trfaagnhtf  section^nnd  are  aU^tly  hollowed  at  tlie  base 
so  as  to  briog  a  current  of  air  into  direct  contact  with  the  ^in. 
The  air  can  be  warmed  if  necessary.  The  other  and  bigger  sect  ion  of 
the  granary  is  provided  with  105  bins  of  moderate  height  arranged 
in  grou^  of  Jl  on  the  five  floors  between  the  basement  and  attic. 
On  the  intermediate  floors  and  the  bottom  floor  each  bin  lies  exiictly 
under  the  bin  above.  Grain  is  not  stored  in  these  bins  to  a  greater 
depth  than  5  ft.  The  bins  an  itted  with  lemevable  ade  walli, 
and  damn  ^rain  is  only  stored  In  oertaln  Mne  ncfatcd  for  half  the 
area  of  their  side  walls  through  a  wire  mesh.  The  anangemente 
for  diKiribuiing  grain  in  this  warehouse  are  very  complete.  _  The 
uncleancd  grain  is  taken  by  th<-  receiving  elevator,  with  a  lifting 
rapiieity  of  20  ton.s  jx  r  hour,  to  a  warehouse  M  jiarator,  whence  it  is 
I>assc<l  through  an  automatic  weigher  and  Is  then  either  sacked  or 
spouted  to  the  main  elevator  (capacity  2$  tons  per  hour)  and  ek^- 
v-aicd  to  the  attic.  From  the  head  of  this  main  elevator  the  grain 
can  either  be  fed  to  a  bin  in  one  or  other  of  the  main  granary  floors, 
or  sliot  to  one  of  the  bins  in  the  silo  house.  In  the  a  1 1  ic  t  he  grain  is 
carried  by  a  spout  and  belt  conveyor  to  one  or  other  of  the  turn- 
tables, as  the  applianoes  may  be  terni<-<l.  whii  h  s<  rvo  ti)  duitribiite 
through  s|xiuts  the  grain  to  any  one  ol  the  floor  or  silo  bins.  Alter- 
iiatively,  the  grain  may  be  >.hol  into  the  bafi«'ment  and  there  fed 
back  into  the  main  elevator  by  a  band  conveyor.  In  this  way  the 
gnia  majr  be  turned  over  as  often  as  it  is  deemed  necessary.  At 
ue  bottosn  ol  each  bin  arc  four  apertures  connected  by  spouts, 
both  with  the  bin  below  and  with  the  central  vcitical  pipe  which 
passes  down  through  the  centre  of  each  groiip  of  bins.  To  regulate 
the  course  of  the  grain  from  bin  to  bin  or  fr. im  bin  to  central  pipe, 
itu-  i  .KiiH'Cting  siiouts  are  fitted  wjlli  \  .iU.  s  of  ingenious  yet  simple 
construction  which  deflect  the  grain  in  any  desired  direction,  so 
that  the  contents  of  two  or  nwre  bins  may  he  hlMded,  or  gmfal 
may  be  transferred  from  a  bin  on  one  floor  to  a  hui  on  a  lower 
floor,  missing  the  bin  on  the  floor  between.  The  \'al\'es  arc  con- 
trolled by  chains  from  the  basement. 

With  reference  to  the  floor  bins  used  at  Dortmund,  it  may  be 
<ibs<Tv<-<l  thai  theri'  are  graiiarie  built  on  a  similar  principle  in  the 
I  niteii  Kiiii^dom.  Il  i.s  proUiblc  that  bins  of  moderate  height  are 
Tiii>re  Miir.il  '.e  lor  storing  grain  containing  a  considerable  amount  of 
moisture  than  deep  silos,  whether  made  of  wood,  ferro-roncrcte  or 
other  matefiaL  For  one  thing  Aoor  bins  of  the  Dortmund  pattern 
can  be  aoi*  siiBCtuaUy  aerated  than  deep  silos.  ( n-rnun  wheat 
has  meay  dMiaoteiiatica  hi  oomnoa  with  Biitiabi  and,  especially 
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in  north  Gcnnaily,  U  not  infrequently  harvested  in  a  more  or  less 
daom  Gomlition.  I  n  t  he  U  nU«d  Kingoom,  Metan  Spenc«r  &  Co. ,  of 
MdKcluun,  have  erected  nevctal  granariet  on  the  floor-bin  principle, 
and  have  adopted  an  in{(cmoua  system  of  "  telescopic  "  »pouting, 
by  me^inii  of  which  >;rain  may  be  dischargtHl  from  one  bin  to  another 
or  at  .iny  (k^ircd  jxiint.  This  spouting  can  be  applied  to  bins 
eil  '.'  r  v,  ir  h  '.I  v:  1  ll  n./r -.  ur  witli  hiipiM-nil  lioitoiiiii,  if  they  arc  arrangrd 
one-  above  the  other  on  the  different  floors,  and  is  so  construct cxi  that 
an  opening  cM  be  cffcctsd  at  caaua  pirintt  by  waply  lUdug 
upwards  a  MCtMO  of  uw  fpout. 

\alional  Granaries. — Wheal  forms  the  staple  food  of  a  large 
pro[K)rtion  of  the  |K>pulatinn  of  the  British  Isles,  and  c-t  the  total 
amount  consumed  about  four-filths  is  sca-bomir.  The  slocks 
nornKilly  lu-ii!  m  the  country  being  limited,  srriou!i  consequences 
might  result  from  any  interruption  of  the  supply,  such  as  might 
occur  were  Great  Britain  involved  in  war  with  a  power  or  powers 
commanding  a  strong  fleet.  To  meet  this  coo  tin  gen  cy  it  has 
been  snggested  that  the  State  should  csublish  gnnioies  conUtn- 
ing  a  national  reterve  of  wbeat  for  ineinciMisnqr,«csboukl 
adopt  nwaaiini  calculated  to  bduoe  aMichaata,  millen»  ftc^  to 
IwM  Iti'^itT  Btfflrfctt  than  it  prfif  Pt  >i>d  to  athmilatc  the  prodBfriwi 
of  home-grown  wbeat. 

Slocks  of  wheat  (and  of  tlour  cxun  s^'cf!  in  it?  rquivalcilt  Weight 
of  wheat)  are  held  by  merchants,  millers  a:nl  larincrs.  Merchants' 
Stocks  are  kept  in  graxuirie&  ut  (>orts  of  importation 
and  are  ktwwn  as  first-band  stocks.  Stocks  of  wheat 
and  flour  in  the  hatids  ul  millers  and  of  flour  held  by 
bakers  are  termed  second-hand  stocks,  while  farmers'  stocks  only 
consist  of  native  wheat.  Periodica!  returns  are  genoally  made 
of  first-hand  or  port  stocks,  nor  should  a  wide  margin  of  error  be 
possible  in  the  case  of  farmers'  stocks,  but  second-hand  atodu  are 
iBoiedi£kuit  to  gauge.  Since  the  last  decade  of  the  ifiAeeBtiiiy 
the  atorage  capacity  of  British  raflli  haa  conaideiBUy  increaaed. 
Aa  the  number  of  small  mills  has  diminished  tlie  capacity  of  the 
bigger  ones  has  increased,  and  proportionately  their  wareho>.>sing 

acconimod;ii  ion  has  hron  enlarged.  At  'he  pre^ei  l  t  imefir-.t  hand 
Stocks  tend  to  dimini.sh  bccauic  a  larger  proj^wrlion  ol  millers' 
h<ile,i-i):s  are  in  mill  granaries  and  silo  houses.  The  immense 
prcjMJndcrancc  of  steamers  over  s-iiling  vessels  in  the  grain  trade 
has  also  had  the  effect  of  greatly  diminishing  stocks.  With  his 
cargo  or  parcel  on  a  steamer  a  com  merchant  can  tcU  almost  to  a 
day  when  it  will  be  due.  In  fact  foreign  wheat  owned  by  British 
merchaata  ii  to  a  jnat  eztoit  itoited  in  foreign  granaries  in 
t  to  Brttlih  nawb  WW.  Hit  aerchant's  risk  is  thereby 
I  to  a  certain  eitent.  When  hk  wbaat  baa  been  l»ou(ht 
into  a  British  port,  to  tend  it  (artber  afield  meana  extra  expense. 
But  wbeat  in  an  American  or  Argentine  elevator  may  be  ordered 
wherever  the  best  price  can  be  obtained  for  it.  Options  or 
"futures,"  t<Ki,  have  hclpc-<l  to  restrict  the  si/x  of  wheal  stocks 
in  the  I'nited  Kingdom.  A  merchant  buys  .a  cargo  of  wheat  on 
passage  for  arrival  at  a  definite  lime,  and,  lest  the  market  value 
of  grain  should  have  depreciated  by  the  lime  it  arrives,  he  sells 
an  option  against  it.  In  this  way  he  hedges  his  deal,  the  option 
serving  as  insurance  against  loia.  This  is  why  the  British  corn 
trade  finds  it  less  risky  to  limit  pnitibaaea  to  bare  needs,  protecting 
itadf  bx  option  deals,  than  to  Store  lane  quantities  which  fltay 
depi«date  and  involve  thdr  owners  in  um. 

Varying  estimates  have  Iteen  made  of  the  number  of  wack^ 
supply  of  breadstuffs  (wheat  and  flour)  held  by  mitlers  at  varimn 
seasons  of  the  year.  A  table  compiled  by  the  sei  retary  "f  the 
National  .X.s.Mjciation  of  British  am!  Irish  Millers  from  returns 
for  T902  made  by  170  milling  firms  showed  4  ",  4  0,  4  0  and 
5  weck-s'  supply  at  the  end  of  Marr  h,  June,  September  and 
December  rcspet:tively.  These  1 70  mills  were  said  to  represent 
46%  of  the  milling  capacity  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  claimed 
to  have  ground  tt^ooo.ooo  qrs.  out  of  25,349,000  qrs.  milled  in 
1901.  These  wen  obviously  large  milts;  it  is  probable  that  the 
other  miDs  would  not  iiave  shown  anything  like  such  a  proportion 
of  stoclt  of  cither  raw  or  finished  materiaL  A  fair  estimate  of  the 
stocks  nonnaliy  held  hy  millers  and  boken  throughout  the 
United  KiagdcHn  would  be  alx>ut  four  weelu'  supply.  First-hand 
atodn  vaiy  considerably,  but  the  limits  are  definite,  ranging  from 
1^000,000  to  3,soo,ieeo  qrt.,  the  latter  being  a  Ugh  figwe.  The 
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tendency  is  for  first-hand  stocks  to  decline, but  two  weeks'  supply 
must  be  a  minimum.  Farmers'  stocks  necessarily  vary  with  the 
size  of  the  crop  and  the  period  of  the  year;  they  will  range  from 
9  or  10  weelcs  on  the  ist  of  September  to  a  half  week  OB  the  ist  of 
August.  Talcing  all  the  stocks  together,  it  is  voy  caceptional 
for  the  stock  of  breadstufis  to  fall  odow  7  meka*  atipply.  Be. 
twcea  tiie  ceiaal  yean  t8gi9rigg4  and  i9ai|-<ge4,  a  period  oi 
S70  weeks,  the  atodcs  of  all  kiwb  ten  below  7  weeks'  supply  ia 
only  0  weeks;  of  these  9  weeks  7  were  between  the  beginning  of 
June  and  the  end  of  August  1898.  This  was  immediately  after 
the  Lcitcr  collapse.  In  seven  of  these  eleven  years  there  is  no 
instance  of  stocks  falling  below  8  weeks'  supply.  In  ii  out  of 
these  ^TQ  \v<-i'ks  an<l  in  weeks  iiur;ng  the  .lame  [K-riod  «ti.icks 
dropped  below  7J  and  8  weeks'  supply  rcsjKCtivcly.  Roughly 
speaking  the  Stock  of  wheat  available  for  bread-making  varies 
from  a  two  to  four  months'  supply  and  is  at  times  well  above 
the  latter  figure. 

The  formatioo  <rf  a  aatioaal  leierve  oi  wheat,  to  be  held  at 
the  dispoaal  oi  the  state  In  caaa  of  ufgnit  need  daring  war,  is 
beset  by  many  practical  difficulties.  The  father  of 
the  BcheoM  was  probably  Tkt  UiUer,  a  well-known 
trade  journal.  In  March  and  .April  18S6  two  articles 
appeared  in  that  paper  under  the  heading  "  Years  of  Plenty 
and  State  Granaries,"  i:i  which  it  was  urged  that  to  meet  the 
risk  of  hostile  cruisers  interrupting  the  supplies  it  would  be 
desirable  to  lay  up  in  granaries  on  British  soil  and  under  govern- 
ment control  a  stock  of  wheat  sufficient  for  12  or  alternatively 
6  months'  consumption.  This  was  to  be  national  property,  not 
to  be  touched  except  when  the  fortune  of  war  sent  up  the  price 
of  wheat  to  a  famine  level  or  caused  severe  dislrces.  The  State 
holding  this  laige  stock— a  jrear's  supply  of  foiaigB  gate  woald 
have  Bcant  at  lesat  15,000,000  qia.,  and  have  oolt  about 
£15,000,000  exclusive  of  warehousing — was  in  peace  time  to  sell 
no  wheat  except  when  it  became  necessary  to  part  with  stock 
as  a  precautionary  measure.  In  that  case  the  wheat  sold  was  to 
be  replaced  by  the  same  amount  of  new  grain.  The  idea  was 
to  provide  I  he  country  wilh  ?.  M.qiply  of  w  heat  'jiilil  sulTiciciil 
wheat -growing  soil  could  be  broken  up  to  make  it  practically 
self-sufficing  in  respect  of  wheat.  The  original  suggestion  fell 
quite  flat.  Two  years  later  Captain  Warren,  R.N.,  read  a  paper 
on  "  Great  Britain's  Com  Supplies  in  War,"  before  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  accepted  national  graikaries  as  the 
only  practfeabk  aaf^coaid  agafaist  what  fppaaied  to  Ub  a  gnat 
periL  The  reprcsentativaa  m  the  shipping  mterett  opposed  the 
scheme,  probably  because  it  appeared  to  them  likely  to  divert 
the  public  from  insisting  on  an  all-powerful  navy.  The  com 
trade  opposed  the  project  on  account  of  its  great  practical 
difficulties.  But  constant  contraction  of  the  British  wheat 
acreage  kept  the  question  alive,  and  during  the  earlier  half  of  the 
'nineties  it  was  a  favourite  theme  with  agriculturists.  Some 
influential  members  of  parliament  pressed  the  matter  on  the 
government,  who,  acting,  no  doubt,  on  the  advice  of  tkdr  military 
and  naval  experts,  refused  either  a  royal  commission  or  a  depart- 
mental committee.  While  the  then  technical  advisers  of  ths 
government  we»  divided  on  the  advisability  of  establishing 
national  grumies  as  a  defensive  measuic,  tte  balance  of  aipert 
opiakNi  waa  advena  to  the  schema.  Locd  Wolseley,  then 
commander-lMida^  publicly  stigmatiatd  the  theory  that  Great 
Britain  might  in  war  be  Starved  into  BtthadsrioDaa'*  iiniirftfgated 
humbug." 

In  spite  of  official  discouragement  the  agitation  continued, 
and  early  in  1807  the  council  of  the  Central  and  Associated 
Chambers  <if  .\t;riculture.  at  the  suggestion  to  a 
great  extent  of  Mr  R.  A.  Yerburgh,  M.P.,  nominated 
a  committee  to  examine  the  question  of  national 
wheat  stores.  This  committee  held  thirteen  sittings 
and  examined  fifty-four  witnesses.  Its  report,  which 
publldied  (L.  0.  Newman  ft  Co.,  is  Finsbuiy  Square,  Londoa, 
E.C.)  with  minutes  of  the  evidence  taken,  poetically  reoom- 
mended  that  a  national  reserve  of  wheat  oo  the  lines  already 
sketched  should  be  formed  and  administered  by  the  State,  and 
that  the  govcnunent  should  be  atrongly  urged  to  obtain  the 
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(ippointment  «if  a  royal  rommiraion,  comprtsing  representatives 
of  agrirulturtr,  the  corn  trade,  shipping,  and  the  army  and  navy, 
to  conduct  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  tbe  wliok  subject  oi  the 
ostional  food-supplx  in  cue  of  war.  This  recommendation  was 
nltintately  carried  into  cSect,  but  not  till  nearly  five  years  had 
dMpatd.  Of  two  whenm  fcr  national  granaries  put  before  the 
¥e^y>gli  ooaunhtM^  one  wu  fincimiUted  bjr  Mr  Sedt  Taylor, 
a  Loodon  miller  and  com  nerdunt,  who  ieckaned  that  a  itoic 
of  10,000,000  qrs.  of  wheat  might  be  accumulated  at  an  avenue 
cost  of  408.  per  qr. — this  was  in  the  Leiter  year  of  higih  prices — 
and  distribijtrd  in  six  specially  constructed  grtinlries  to  be 
erected  at  U>n(ion,  Liverpool,  HuU,  Brist<d,  Glasgow  and 
Dublin.  The  cost  of  the  Rranarits  was  put  at  £7,500,000.  Mr 
Taylor's  srJiemr,  all  charges  included,  such  as  aj%  interest  on 
capital,  co.-it  of  .storage  (at  6d.  per  qr),  and  is.  per  qr.  for  cost 
of  rc[il:iring  wheat,  involved  an  annual  expenditure  of  £1,250,000. 
The  ^  1  rburgh  committee  also  considered  a  proposal  to  stimulate 
the  home  iiipply  of  wheat  by  ofieriaf  a  boiuity  to  fannen  for 
cveiyiiuartorof  vbeatsnm.  TfakpnpoaalhutalMDdiiiiaiC 
•hapa;  aome  haw  mtgantd  tibat  a  boooly  riMold  Iw  flMB 
on  evety  acre  of  land  cxnwred  with  whert,  while  oAen  would 
only  allow  the  bounty  on  wheat  raised  and  kept  in  good  condition 
up  to  a  certain  date,  say  the  beginning  of  the  following  harvest. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  bounty  on  the  area  of  land  cdvi-rcd  by 
wheat,  irrespective  of  yield,  would  be  a  premium  on  poor  farming, 
and  might  divert  to  wheat-Rrowing  land  unsuitable  for  that 
purpose.  The  suggestion  to  pay  a  bounty  oi  say  58.  to  5s.  per  qr. 
for  all  wheat  grown  and  stacked  for  a  certain  time  stands  on  a 
diSenot  buisi  it  is  conceivable  that  a  booaty  of  s».  night 
eipand  the  Biftiih  production  of  wheat  from  say  7^000^000  to 
9,000^)00  qrs.,  which  would  mean  that  a  booa^  oi  £i^s»fio» 
per  annum,  plus  costa  of  aJmhuetration,  bad  leeiiicad  an  cstia 
home  production  of  a,ooo^eoo  qn.  Whether  sticb  a  price  wouU 
be  worth  paying  is  another  matter;  the  Yerburgh  committee's 
conrlufion  was  decidedly  in  the  negative.  It  has  also  been 
suRKi'stL-rl  that  the  State  might  subsidize  millers  to  the  extent 
of  6(1.  per  sack  of  iSo  lb.  per  annum  on  rondition  that  each 
maintained  a  minimum  supply  of  two  months'  ilour.  This  may 
be  taken  to  mean  that  for  keeping  a  special  ttock  of  flour  over 
and  above  his  itsual  output  a  miller  would  be  entitled  to  an 
annual  subsidy  of  2s.  6d.  per  aack.  An  extra  stock  of  10,000,000 
aaclw  might  be  thus  up  at  an  annual  coat  of  £1,350,000, 
idua  the  — |mmM*™*  of  aduiabtntion,  which  would  probably 
be  henry.  With  ngHrd  to  tUs  suggestion,  it  ia  very  probable 
that  a  few  large  milb  wUdi  have  plenty  of  waidMMne  accom- 
mudation  atid  depots  all  over  the  country  would  be  ready  to 
keep  up  a  permanent  extra  stock  of  100,000  sadcs.  Ttros  a  mill 
of  10,000  sjcks'  ca[>acity  [ter  week,  which  habitually  maintains 
a  total  stock  of  50,000  iiatks,  niisht  bring  up  its  stork  to  150,000 
sacks.  Such  a  mill,  being  a  Rood  customer  to  railways,  could 
get  from  them  the  storage  it  required  for  little  or  nothing  But 
the  bulk  «rf  the  mills  have  no  such  advantages.  They  have  little 
or  no  spare  warehousing  room,  and  are  not  accustomed  to  keep 
any  stock,  sending  their  fiour  out  almost  as  fast  as  it  is  milled. 
It  ia  doubtful  therefore  if  a  bounty  of  as.  6d.  per  ndt  would 
have  the  dofred  effect  e<  keeping  19  a  atodc  of  iO|,ooa!,oeo  sacks, 
auffident  foctwo  to  thrae  montlie'  biead  eoa■ll^ltioB. 

The  controveny  readied  a  cBmax  in  the  toswl  conmWon 
appointed  in  luoj.  to  which  was  also  referred  the  importation 

,   o!  raw  material  in  war  time.  Its  report  appeared  in 

mSuioT"'  question  whether  the  unquestioned 

itaj'tVOS.  dcpendcnceof  the  United  Kingdomon  an  uninterrupted 
supl'ly  of  sea-home  bre.idstufTs  renders  it  advisable  or 
not  to  maintain  at  all  times  a  six  months'  stock  of  wheat  and 
lour,  it  returned  no  decided  answer,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  tbe  commission  was  hopelessly  divided. 
The  main  report  was  dirtinctly  optimistic  so  far  as  the  Itabdity 
of  the  oountiy  to  harese  and  distreis  at  the  bands  of  a  hostile 
naval  power  or  oombinatioa  of  poweis  was  concerned.  Bvt 
there  were  several  dissentients,  and  there  was  hardly  any 
portion  of  the  report  in  chief  which  did  not  provoke  aome 
reservation  or  another.   That  a  maritime  war  would  cause 


freights  and  insurance  to  rise  in  a  h igh  degree  w'as  freely  admitted, 
and  it  was  also  admitted  thai  the  price  of  bread  must  also  rise 
very  appreciably.  But,  provided  the  navy  did  not  break  down, 
the  risk  of  starvation  was  diwnimed,  Therefore  all  the  proposals 
for  providing  national  gtaaaiks  or  intiucing  merchants  and 
ndhnto  carry  bigger  stocks  were  pot  aside  as  naptactlGal  and 
amnecesmiy.  The  commission  was.  however,  inclined  to  ooorider 
amre  favourably  a  suggestion  tor  pravUhig  free  storage  for 
wheat  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The  idea  was  that  if  the  State 
would  subsidise  any  large  granary  company  to  the  extent  of  (jd. 
or  jd.  per  qr..  grain  now  warehoused  in  foreign  LmtLs  would  be 
allracled  to  the  Uritish  Isles,  iiut  on  the  whole  the  commission 
held  that  the  main  etTcct  of  the  scheme  would  be  to  saddle  the 
government  with  the  rent  of  ail  grain  stored  in  public  warehouses 
in  the  United  Kingdom  without  materially  increasing  stocks. 
The  proposal  to  offer  bounties  to  farmers  to  inid  stocks  for  a 
longer  peiM  and  to  grow  mace  wheat  met  with  cqnaDy  little 
favour. 

To  sum  vp  the  advaatagco  of  national  gnaaiiei 
any  sort  of  ditster  to  the  navy,  the  pnaMmhw  of  a 

of  even  six  ttumdu'  Wtieat-«upp^  In  addition' to  ordhiary  stoite 

would  prevent  panic  prir;-?.  On  the  other  hand,  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  forming  and  administering  such  a  rescT-vc  are  very 
great.  The  world  grows  no  great  surtilus  of  wheat,  and  to  form 
a  six  monlhs'i  much  more  a  twelve  months',  stock  would  be 
tlic  work  of  years.  The  government  in  l)uying  up  the  wheat 
would  have  to  go  carefully  if  they  would  avoid  sending  up 
prices  with  a  rush.  They  would  have  to  buy  dearly,  and  when 
they  let  go  a  certain  amount  of  stock  they  would  be  bound  to 
sell  cheaply.  A  stock  once  formed  m^t  be  held  by  the  State 
with  little  or  no  disturbance  of  the  cnm  market,  although  the 
existence  of  such  an  emeigenty  itoek  wontd  hard^  eocouiage 
British  farmers  to  grow  more  wheat.  The  cost  of  citcti^ 
equipping  and  keeping  in  good  order  the  necessary  warehouses 
would  be,  p.-obably,  much  heavier  than  the  nuMt  L'beral  estimate 
hitherto  made  by  advocates  of  national  granaries.       (G.  t .  Z.J 

GRANBY,  JOHN  MANNERS,  Makqiess  of  (1721-1770), 
British  soldier,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  ihiid  duke  of  Rutland. 
He  was  born  in  i7;t  and  cdi;cated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  was  returned  as  member  of  parliament  for 
Grantham  in  1741.  Four  years  later  he  received  a  commission 
as  colonel  of  a  rcgiinent  raised  by  the  Rutland  interest  in  and 
aboutLeioestertoam^hiqudlhtCthe  Highland  revolt  of  1745. 
This  corps  never  got  beyond  Kewcastie,  but  young  Granby 
went  to  the  frmt  as  a  vdnntecr  on  the  duke  of  CumbetlandVk 
staff,  and  saw  active  service  in  the  last  stages  of  the  insurrection. 
Very  soon  his  regiment  was  disbanded.  He  continued  in  parlia- 
ment, r<jmbiring  with  it  military  duties,  making  the  Campaign 
of  Flanders  (1747).  Promofeil  major-general  in  I7SS,  three 
)  i  ars  iater  he  was  appointed  colonel  uf  the  Royal  Horse  Guards 
l  liluesi.  Mcajiwhile  he  had  n-.arried  the  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Somerset,  and  in  1754  had  begun  his  parliamentary  cotuie.xion 
with  Cambridgeshire,  for  which  county  he  sat  until  his  death. 
The  same  year  that  saw  Granby  made  colonel  of  the  Blues, 
saw  also  the  despatch  of  a  considerable  British  contingent  to 
Germany.  Minden  was  Granby 's  first  great  battle.  At  the  head 
of  the  Blues  he  was  one  of  the  cavaby  leaders  halted  at  the 
critical  moment  by  Sackville,  and  when  in  cooaeQiienee  that 
officer  was  sent  home  In  disgrace,  Lieut.-General  Lord 
Granby  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  British  contingent 
iti  Ferdinand's  army,  having  j;.ooo  men  under  his  order=.  at 
the  bcgiuiiing  of  1760.  In  the  rcniaiiung  campaigns  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War  the  English  contingent  was  more  conspicuous  by  its 
conduct  than  the  Prussians  themselves.  On  the  jist  of  July 
1760  Granby  brilliantly  stormed  Warburg  at  the  head  of  the 
British  cavalry,  capturing  1500  n-en  and  ten  pieces  of  artillery. 
A  year  later  dsth  of  July  1761)  the  Rritish  defended  the  heights 
of  Vellingbaaaen  with  what  Fentinaod  himself  styled  "  indescrib- 
able bravery."  In  the  lart  campaign,  at  Oravenstcin  und 
Wilhelmsthal.  Homburg  and  Csssd,  Gfanby's  men  bore  t  he  bniitt 
of  the  fighting  and  eanied  tbe  greatest  share  of  the  glory. 

Ketuming  to  England  In  1763  the  mavqvaiB  found  Umsdi 
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the  popular  hero  of  the  war.  It  is  said  that  couriers  awaited 
his  arrival  at  all  the  home  porlK  to  oiler  him  the  choice  of  the 
Ordnance  or  the  Horse  Gimrtb.  Uis  appotnimeDt  to  the  Ordnance 
bow  the  date  of  the  ist  of  July  1763,  and  three  years  later  he 
became  coamuder-in-chief.  In  this  position  be  was  attacked 
by  "  Junius,"  ud  a  heated  discussion  ainae,  as  the  writer  had 
t^Ken  tbe  gretiest  peine  in  emnaiiig  the  auet  populer  member 
of  the  Onfton  ninktiy.  Li  1770  Gnnliy,  wwb  Mtt  by  political 
and  finaadel  uwdile,  loifned  aU  hb  «aiDE«,  cncvt  dtt  cdooelqr 
of  the  Bhies.  He  died  at  Scaiboraugh  on  the  xSth  of  October 
1770.  He  hail  been  made  a  privy  councillor  in  1760,  lord 
Ueuteniuit  of  Derbyshire  in  176J.  and  LL.D.  of  Cambridge  in 
1769. 

Two  portraits  ot  Oranby  were  painted  by  Sir  joibua  Keynotds, 
one  of  which  is  now  in  the  National  Gallrary.  rlis  contemporary 
popiilarity  i?  indicated  by  the  number  of  inns  and  public-houses 

wH  li  (  ,  :!  1; I!  and  had  his  portrait  as  Ei^n-lxiard. 

GRAN  CHACO.  an  extensive  region  iu  the  heart  of  South 
America  belonging  to  the  La  Plata  basin,  stretching  from  20^ 
to  ag''  S.  lat.,  and  divided  between  the  republics  of  Argcn'.me, 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  with  a  small  district  of  south-wcsterti 
Matto  Gnsso  (Bnstl).  Its  area  is  estimated  at  from  250,000 
to  435,000  iq.  Vu,  but  the  true  Cbaco  region  probably  does  not 
doeed  300,000  sq.  m.  The  greater  part  is  covered  with  marshns, 
lagooas  and  dense  tropical  jun^  and  forest,  and  Is  atU  na- 
f^lipTfd.  Oa  its  aouthem  and.  wcetem  bordetc  tbeie  sk  ex- 
tendve  tiacti  of  open  woodland,  tntenaiii^ed  with  gnaqr  piains, 
while  on  the  northern  side  in  Bolivia  are  large  anas  9!  open 
country  subject  to  inundations  in  the  rainy  season.  In  general 
terms  the  Gran  Chaco  may  be  described  as  a  great  plain  sloping 
gently  to  the  S.E.,  traversed  in  the  same  diiectiun  by  two  great 
rivers,  the  I'llcomayo  and  Berineju,  whose  sluggish  courses  are 
not  navigable  because  of  s^ind-banks,  barriers  of  overtiurncd  trees 
and  floating  vegetation,  and  confusuig  channels.  This  excludes 
that  part  of  eastern  Bolivia  belonging  to  the  Amazon  basin, 
which  is  Bonctines  described  as  part  of  the  Chaco.  The  greater 
pait  of  Its  tenitory  is  occupied  by  nomadic  tribes  of  Indians, 
aome  of  whom  are  still  unsubdued,  while  others,  like  the  Matacos, 
SR  aometinies  to  be  found  on  neigfabouriiic  stigar  eMates  and 
estsBciasaslaboiiacndwinKthebittyteaMiL  The  foieit  wealth 
of  the  Chaco  region  b  incalodable  and  apparently  inekhaustible, 
consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  palms  and  valuable  cabinet 
woods,  biiildiijfi  timljcr,  &c.  Its cxti  nnive  IraLLs  of  "  qncbracho 
Colorado  "  {LfXi'plrrygium  Lorentzii'i  are  oi  very  great  value 
because  of  its  Ujc  in  tannirig  leather.  Both  the  wood  and  its 
cjctract  are  largely  exoorted.  Civitizatiini  is  slow'y  gaining 
footholds  in  this  region  along  Un         Lcr;i  and  tastcri-,  ljon!ers. 

GRAND  ALLIANCE,  WAR  OF  THE  (attcruativcly  called  the 
War  of  the  League  of  .\ugsburg),  the  third '  of  the  great  aggressive 
waiB  waged  by  Lottis  XIV.  of  France  against  Spain,  the  Empire, 
Great  Britain,  Holland  and  other  states.  The  two  earlier  wars, 
which  arc  redeemed  from  oblivxm  by  the  iuX  that  in  ibem 
three  great  captains.  Tuienne,  Caad6  and  MontecuccuU,  pUyed 
leading  parts,  are  described  in  the  article  DtrrCH  Waks.  In 
the  third  war  the  leading  figures  arc:  Henri  de  Montmorency 
Bimtu  viilc,  duke  of  Luxemburg,  the  former  aidc-dc-catnp  of 
Condi-  and  heir  to  his  daring  method  of  warfare;  William  of 
Orange,  •,s!io  had  fought  against  both  Conde  and  Luxemburg 
in  the  earlier  wars,  and  was  now  king  oi  England;  V'auhan. 
the  founder  oi  the  sciences  of  fortification  and  siegccr:ifi.  ami 
Calinat,  the  follower  of  Turcnnc's  cautious  and  systematic 
strategy,  who  was  the  first  commoner  to  receive  high  command 
iu  the  amy  «f  Louis  XIV.  But  as  soldiers,  these  men— except 
Vauban— areoverdiadowed  bythegreatligHiesof  the  preceding 
generation,  and  except  for  a  half-dozen  outstanding  qusodes, 
the  war  of  1689-97  was  an  affair  of  positions  and  manoeuvres. 

It  was  v.iihin  these  ycar.s  that  the  art  and  practice  of  war 
began  to  cryiialiiie  into  the  form  called  "  linear  "  in  its  strategic 

'  The  name  "  Clrarul  Alliance  "  is  aii[  Iiid  to  tlie  c'laliiiue.  against 
Louis  XIV.  begun  by  the  League  of  .Augsburg,  i  his  i.uaU;ion  not 
only  waged  the  war  dealt  with  in  the  present  article,  but  (with  only 
slight  mudi&caiions  and  with  pnctically  unbroken  continuity)  the 
war  of  the  SPAMlflH  SUCCSSSRM  (}.«.)  tiMt  followed. 


and  tactical  aspect,  and  "  cabinet- war  "  in  its  political  and  moral 
aspect.  In  the  Dutch  wars,  and  in  the  minor  wars  that  pre- 
ceded the  formation  of  the  League  of  AuRsburg,  there  Mkefe 
still  SuriiivaJs  of  the  IcH'se  organualion,  \iolencc  and  Wasteful 
barbarity  typical  of  tbe  Thirty  ¥ears°  War;  and  even  in  the 
War  of  the  Grand  Alliance  (in  its  earlier  years)  occasional 
brutalities  and  devastations  showed  that  the  old  spirit  died  hard. 
But  outlay  that  would  have  been  borne  in  dumb  miser)'  in 
the  dd  da^  now  pnovoked  loud  indignation,  and  when  the 
fieice  Lonwb  disapqwand  from  die  aooie  it  became  genenlly 
understood  that  barbarity  was  impolitic,  not  only  as  alienating 
popular  sympathies,  but  also  as  rendering  operations  a  physical 
impossibility  for  want  01  supplies. 

Thus  in  1700,  so  far  from  terroriiin};  the  countrv'  I)eople 
inio  submission,  armies  systematically  conciliated  them  hjT 
paying  cash  and  bringing  trade  into  the  country. 
Formerly,  wars  had  been  fought  to  compel  a  people  oriaemn 
to  abjure  their  faith  or  to  change  sides  in  some 
personal  or  dynastic  quarreL  But  since  16.1S  this  had  no 
longer  been  tJie  case.  The  Fcaoe  of  Westphalia  eitabliahed 
the  geueml  iditiouUp  «f  kbiga,  prieata  and  pimiJai  on  a  bub 
that  waa  Mt  neaUy  ahaken  until  the  Freadi  MeviiiuCion,  aitd 
in  the  intervemng  hundred  and  forty  years  the  paoipiea  at  large, 
except  at  the  highest  and  gravest  moments  (as  in  Germany  in 
1689,  France  in  1700  and  Prussia  in  17 $7)  held  aloof  from  active 
participation  in  politics  and  war.  This  wius  the  beginning  of 
the  th(-*iry  that  war  was  an  affair  of  the  regular  forces  only, 
and  that  intervention  in  it  by  the  civil  populaticm  was  a  i)unish- 
able  ottence.  Thus  wars  became  tbe  business  of  the  professional 
soldiers  in  the  lung's  own  service,  and  the  scarcity  and  costliness 
of  these  soldiers  combined  with  the  purely  political  character 
of  the  quarrels  that  arose  to  reduce  a  campaign  from  an  "  iuteme 
and  paaaiaiiate  dnma  "  to  a  humdrum  affair,  to  whkii  only 
rarely  a  few  man  of  geniua  impaitcd  aoma  dagiaa  of  Ti(OHr»  and 
whiiA  in  the  aadn  was  tt  attcBtpt  to  gain  amaU  cada  Iqr  a  bbhH 
ezpenditoie  of  force  and  with  the  ubtoum  of  risk.  Asbetwcen 
a  prince  and  his  subjects  there  were  still  quarrels  that  starred 
the  average  m.in  —the  Dragonnades.  for  instance,  or  the  English 
Revolution  -  but  foreign  wars  were  a  stronger  forin  of  diplo- 
matic notes,"  as  Ckusewitz  called  tbem,  and  were  waged  with 
the  object  of  adding  a  oodidl  to  the  tf«a^  of  pcaoe  that  had 
closed  tbe  last  incident. 

Other  causes  contributed  to  stifle  the  former  ardotir  of  war. 
Campaigns  were  no  longer  conducted  by  armies  of  ten  to  thirty 
thousand  men.  Large  regular  armies  had  come  into  fashion, 
and,  as  Guibert  paints  out,  instead  of  small  armim  charged  with 
grand  opera tjans  we  find  grand  annaa  diarged  with  small 
operations.  The  avenge  fennal,  under  dm  pnvaiUBg  conditions 
of  supply  and  annaraent,  was  not  equaltotbe  task  of  commanding 
such  armies.  .-Vny  real  concentration  of  the  great  forces  that 
L<jui5  XIV.  had  created  was  therefore  out  of  the  questi'jn.  and 
the  field  armies  split  into  six  or  eight  independent  fractions, 
each  charged  with  operations  on  a  particular  theatre  of  war. 
From  such  a  [icpUcv  nothing  remotely  reseinbUng  the  crushing 
of  a  great  power  could  be  expected  to  be  gained.  The  one 
taitgiblc  asset,  in  view  of  future  peace  ncgotictions,  was  therefore 
a  fortress,  and  it  was  on  the  preservation  or  capture  of  fortresses 
that  opcratioru  in  all  these  waia  ckiady  turned.  Tlic  idea  of 
the  decisive  battle  for  its  own  sake,  asaaettkment  of  thequanel, 
was  far  distant;  for,  strictly  speaking,  there  was  no  qiisml, 
and  to  use  'up  highly  trained  and  exceedingly  expensive  soldiers 
in  gaining  by  brute  force  an  advantage  that  might  equail\  well 

be  obtained  by  t  hitanery  w  a>  regarded  as  foolish. 

The  forLres.^  was,  moreover,  <jf  immediate  as  well  as  conlingenl 
value  to  a  state  at  war.  A  century  of  constant  warfare  had 
impoverished  middle  Lurope.  and  armie<s  had  to  spread  over  a 
large  area  if  they  desired  to  ■'  !i\e  on  tlie  country."  This  was 
dangerous  iu  tbe  face  oi  the  enemy  Ut.  tiie  Peninsular  War), 
and  it  was  also  uneconomical.  The  only  way  to  prevent  the 
country  people  from  sending  their  produce  into  the  fortieaaas 
for  safety  waa  to  ttiffw^  beforehand  that  taah  would  be  paid, 
at  a  high  rate,  for  whMevcr  tbe  acBoy  needed.  Butcvtnpwaaieca 
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rarely  brought  this  about,  and  to  live  at  all,  whether  on  auppKes 
brought  up  from  the  home  country  and  stored  in  magazines 
(which  had  to  be  guarded!  or  on  local  resources,  au  army  had 
as  a  nilc  to  mxintiun  or  to  c.ipturc  a  large  fortress.  Sieges, 
therefore,  and  mantruvTcs  arc  the  features  of  this  form  of  war, 
wherein  ;'.rmics  progrwscd  not  with  the  giant  strides  u(  modem 
war,  but  in  a  succession  of  short  hops  from  one  foothold  to  the 
next.  Tllia  was  tlie  plbcedure  of  tbc  average  commander,  and 
eveo  wlieo  a  mon  intcMe  apint  of  conflia  was  evoked  by  the 
LtuccaibafBg  and  Marihowwyjlit  h  waa  but  waneaUxf  and 


The  feneral  dHttacter  of  the  tnr  being  borne  in  mind,  nine- 
tenths  of  its  marches  and  manceuvres  can  be  almost  "  taken  as 
read";  the  remaining  tenth,  the  exceptional  and  abnormal 
part  of  it.  alone  possesses  an  interest  for  modern  readers. 

lu  puisuani  e  of  a  new  aggressive  policy  in  Germany  I-ouis  XIV. 
sent  his  troops,  a^-  a  diplomatic  menace  rather  than  for  conquest, 
into  that  country  in  the  autumn  of  t688.  Some  of  their  raiding 
parties  plundered  the  country  as  far  south  as  Augsburg,  for  the 
political  intent  of  their  advance  suggested  tcrrorisai  raUwT  than 
oondliation  as  the  best  method.  The  league  of  Avgaburg  at 
once  took  op  the  chaUeage,  and  the  addition  of  new  meoibers 
(Treaty  of  Vjeoiia,  Mty  ittg)  converted  it  into  the  "  QaM 
AlUance  "  of  8|ioiB,  Bdlud,  Sweden,  Savoy  and  eertabi  Italiaa 
states.  Great  Britain,  the  emperor,  the  dcctior  of  Bnnden- 
burg,  &c. 

"  Those  who  condemned  the  Icing  for  raising  up  so  many 
cncmiet^,  admired  him  for  having  so  ftlllv  prepared  to  defend 
hirasclt  and  even  to  for<5ita!l  them,"  says  \"oltairc.  I-ouvois 
had  in  fact  completed  the  work  of  organising  the  French  army 
on  a  regular  and  permanent  basis,  and  had  made  it  not  merely 
the  best,  but  also  by  far  the  most  numerous  in  Europe,  for  Louis 
diapoaed  in  1688  of  no  fewer  than  375,000  soldiers  and  60,000 
aailon.  Tlie  infantry  was  uniformed  and  drilled,  and  the  socket 
bayonet  and  the  flint-lock  musket  bad  been  introduced.  The 
Mdy  tdw  of  the  aU  inaaBMait  im  the  plk^  vUdi ««»  Mainod 
for  ooe^ittaftar  «f  dw  foot,  tbon^  It  bad  heea  dlacaidad  hr  the 
Impeiialiats  in  the  conne  of  the  Turkish  wm  deacifbed  ImIow. 
The  iirst  artillery  regiment  was  created  in  16S4.  to  replace  the 
former  scmi-dvilian  organization  by  a  body  of  artillerymen 
susceptible  of  vudfociB  tltfuillg  and  «immH»  m  MmAjUm» 
and  orders. 

In  i63g  Louis  had  six  armies  on  foot.  That  in  Germany, 
which  had  executed  ihc  raid  ot  the  previous  autumn,  was  not 
in  a  position  to  resist  the  principal  army  of  thecoalition 
twttif  SO  far  from  support.  L«uvQia  tlierefore  ordered  it 
to  lay  waste  the  I'alatinate,  ajul  the  devastation  of 
the  ooontty  around  Heidelberg  Maaabdm,  Spiles, 
Oppenheiin  and  Worms  was  pttllcaily  and  nctbodfcaHy  cacdod 
into  effect  biJimttlT  and  Fdnuaijr.  There  had  been  devasu- 
tions  in  prevknis' wan,  even  the  hi^Mnhtded  Turennc  had 
used  the  argument  of  fire  and  sworJ  to  terrify  a  population 
or  a  prince,  while  the  whole  stor>'  of  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
great  war  had  been  one  of  incendiary  armies  leaving  traces 
of  their  passage  that  ii  took  a  century  to  remove.  But  here  the 
devastation  was  a  purely  military  measure,  executed  systemati- 
cally over  a  given  suategic  front  tor  no  other  purpose  than  to 
delay  the  advance  of  the  enemy's  army.  It  differed  from  tiie 
method  of  Turenne  or  Cromwell  in  tliat  the  sufierera  were  not 
those  people  whom  it  was  the  purpooe  of  tlie  war  to  reduce  to 
snbmiauoa,  trat  othoa  who  had  no  JatCNSt  io  the  quaneL  It 
differed  ftooi  Wdifaigtoa^  laying  waste  of  Vottugal  in  1810  ib 
that  it  was  not  done  fior  the  dcteic*  of  the  Palatinate  against 
a  national  enemy,  but  beante  the  PsUtinate  was  where  it  was. 
The  feudal  theory  that  every  subjeti  of  a  prince  at  war  was  an 
armed  vassal,  and  therefore  an  enemy  of  the  prince's  enemy, 
had  in  practice  been  odsjilete  for  two  centuries  past;  by  i(>oo 
the  orRani/jition  of  war.  its  causes,  it*  methods  and  it.s  instru- 
ments had  ])a.ss<-d  out  of  touch  with  the  people  at  large,  and  it 
had  become  thoroughly  understood  titat  the  army  alone  was 
concerned  with  the  army's  business.  Thus  it  was  that  this 
devastatton  excited  universal  reprobation,  and  tlMl,  in  the  words 


of  a  modem  French  writer,  the  "  idea  of  Cermany  came  to 
birth  in  the  flames  of  the  Palatinate." 

As  a  military  messure  tiis  crime  was,  moreover,  quite  unprofit- 
able; for  il  became  imjKJssible  for  Marshal  Duras.  the  French 
commander,  to  hold  out  on  the  cast  side  of  the  middle  Rhine, 
and  he  could  think  of  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  go  fatlhcf 
south  and  to  ravage  fiaden  and  the  Brcisgau,  whidi  was  aot 
even  a  military  namsity.  The  grand  army  of  the  Allies,  cffmlng 
iarther  north,  wiapEacticalfar  nnopposed.  Charics  of -Lonaine 
and  the  elector  of  ^wuisr- IsCely  oomuadcs  in  the  Turfcish  war 
(see  bdow>'-jnvestfid.lbina^  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  Bonn. 
The  latter,  foOownig  die  evil  prendent  of  his  enemies,  shelled 
the  towr  nwlcssly  instead  of  making  a  breach  in  its  walls  and 
overpowering  its  French  garrison,  an  ir.adcnl  not  calculated 
to  advanc"  the  nascent  idea  of  German  unity.  Mainz,  valiantly 
deicudctl  by  Nicolas  du  lUe.  marquis  d'UxeUes,  had  to  surrender 
on  the  8th  of  September.  The  governor  of  Bonn,  baron  d'Asfcld, 
not  in  the  least  intimidated  by  the  bombardment,  held  out  till 
the  army  that  had  taken  Mainz  reinforced  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, and  then,  re}ecting  the  hard  terms  of  suricndar  oficted 
him  by  the  latter,  he  fcQ  tniosisting  a  last  assault  on  die  latk 
ofOctober.  Only  850  men  out  of  his  teoo  were  left  to  annender 
on  the  idth,  and  the  duke  of  Lonaiae,  leas  tiruculem  than  the 
doctor,  eaooitad  them  safely  to  IktonviUe.  Boufflers,  with 
another  of  IiOtiii*S  amies,  operated  fnai  Luxemburg  (captured 
by  the  French  in  1684  and  since  helill  an<f  Trarbach  towards  the 
Rhine,  but  in  spite  of  a  minor  victory  at  Kochhciro  on  the  Jist 
of  August,  he  wa.s  unable  to  relieve  either  Mainz  or  Bonn. 

In  the  Low  Countries  the  French  marshal  d'liumieres,  being 
in  superior  force,  had  obtained  special  pcrmissiun  to  offer  battle 
to  the  .Allies.  Leaving  the  garrison  of  Lille  and  Xournay  to 
amuse  the  Spaniards,  he  hurried  from  Maubeuge  to  oppose  the 
Dutch,  who  from  Namur  had  advanced  slowly  on  Philippeville. 
Gaming  upon  their  army  (which  was  commanded  by  the  prince 
of  Waldeck)  in  poaition  behind  the  river  Heun,  with  aa  advaooed 
post  in  the  littte  walled  town  of  WWoMit,  ho  iiiiiK  his  advaaeed 
guard  agafaiat  die  bridge  and  fOrtlficatioM  of  this  place  to  clear 
the  way  far  Us  deployment  beyond  the  river  Heure  (27th 
AtlgUSt).  After  wasting  a  thousand  brave  men  in  this  attempt, 
he  drew  back.  For  a  few  days  the  two  armies  remained  lace 
to  face,  cannonading  one  another  at  intervals,  but  no  further 
fighting  occurred.  Uumieres  returned  to  the  region  of  the 
Scheldt  fortresses,  and  Waldeck  to  Brussels.  For  the  others 
of  Louis'  six  armies  the  year's  campaign  passed  oS.qtute 
uneveotfalljr. 

SimultaneoiNlly  wM  these  operatiaas,  thr  Jai  ol^Ue  cause  was 
being  fought  to  an  imie  in  liehind.  War  ht^ar.  earlv  in  1689  with 
desultory  engagements  between  the  Orangemen  tit  the  . 
north  and  the  Uish  regular  army,  most  of  which  the  car!  J^T'Y 
of  Tyrconnel  had  mdun  A  to  ilcel.ne  fnr  King  J.inic-..  ,™„  * 
The  nortlim,  .ltii:;L;Ir  ..fter  a  time  c..indcn.-,eil  itself  into 
the  defence  of  Dcrry  and  Fne.iskillfti.    1  he  siege  of  the  furtncr 
place,  begun  tnr  James  hinweif  and  carried  on  by  the  French 
geneial  Roaen,  USted  105  days.    In  marked  contrast  to  the  sieges 
of  the  oimtlncnt,  this  was  resisted  by  the  townsmen  thcmsolvea. 
under  the  leadernhip  of  the  cIcrTjyman  Oeorge  Walker.    But  the 
relicNnng  force  (consi«Tinir  of  two  frigates,  a  snpply  ship  and  a  force 
under  Maior-geneial  rercy  Kirloe)  waa  dilaior\',  and  it  was  not 
until  the  defenders  were  in  the  last  extremity  that  Kirkc  actually 
broke  through  the  blockade  Quly  31st).    Enniskillcn  was 
closely  invested,  and  its  inhabitants,  organized  by  Colonel  Wolscley 
and  other  ofTiccrs  sent  by  Kirke,  actually  kept  the  open  field  and 
defeated  tin;  Ja  '>bile»  at  Newtown  Butler  tjuly  31st).    A  few  days 
later  the  Jacobite  army  withdrew  froni  the  north.    But  it  was  long 
before  an  adequ.ite  army  i mid  be  st  nc  over  from  England  to  deal 
will)  it.    Marshal  Srh. .:r,li.      i?  !.  !.  ine  of  the  most  distinguished 
soldiers  of  the  ti;^ie.  wtm  ti.td  been  e\(H.iled  from  the  French  service 
a.4  a  Hugueiiul,  wa-^  indccil  <,cnt  over  in  Aueurt,  but  the  army  he 

i>rr>ught,  some  lo.ouo  strong,  was  compoMd  of  caw  Kcnttts,  and 
when  it  was  assembled  in  camp  at  Dundallc  to  be  tndned  for  its 

w  irk,  it  ua^  quickly  ruined  by  an  epidemic  of  icvcr.  But  Tames 
f.uleil  tcj  t.ihf  advantage  of  his  opportunity  to  rvn»w  the  war  in  the 
n  irtli,  and  the  relics  of  Schomherg'*  armv  winrrred  in  security, 
coveri-iH  by  the  Enniskillcn  tniopj.  In  the  >priii^  ot  ifnjo,  howe\-cr, 
more  trooos,  this  time  experienced  regimeiitsfruui  HolUnd,  Denmark 
and  Braitdnibuiv,  Were  sent,  and  in  June.  Schombcrg  in  Irrland  and 


Major-genetal  Sciavamon  in  Chester  having  thoroughly  oiiganiaed 
and  equiiyed  the  lieid orray*  Kiag  William  aaMNaedthe  1 
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himaeU.  Five  day*  after  hU  arrival  he  began  bis  advance  from 
LoughbrickUnd  near  Ncwry,  and  on  th«  itl  of  July  lie  engaged 
lame*'*  main  army  un  the  nver  Boync,  close  to  Droghcda.  Schom- 
bcrg  was  lcill<^d  and  William  himself  wounded,  but  the  lri»h  army 
wak  routed. 

No  stand  wa*  made  by  the  defeated  party  cither  in  the  Dublin 
or  in  the  Watcffud  diitrict.  Lautun ,  t  he  cnm  ma  nder  of  the  French 
Mixiliary  corpa  in  James's  army,  and  T}Tconnel  both  discounten- 
anced any  attempt  to  defend  I.inierirk,  where  the  J.wiUitc  fones 
had  reaKiemljlcd ;  but  Patrick  S^irsficld  (carl  of  Lucan),  as  the 
spokesman  of  the  younger  ami  mnrt  ardent  of  the  lri!>h  olTuers, 
pleaded  for  its  retention,  He  w  is  left,  therefore,  to  hold  Limerick, 
while  Yyrconnel  and  Lauzun  moved  northward  into  Galwa}'.  Here, 
as  ia  the  north,  the  iinan«l  enlwted  the  active  aympathies  of  the 
people  asainat  tlie  mvader,  and  SanficM  act  ooly  Mrpriaed  and 
dcatroyed  the  artillery  train  of  William's  army,  but  repulsed  every 
ntwilllf  made  on  the  walls  that  Lauzun  had  said  "  could  be  battered 
down  by  rotten  apples,"  William  gave  up  the  sieRe  on  the  .^oth 
of  August.  The  failure  was,  however,  compensated  in  a  nicasiire  t  y 
the  arri>-al  in  Ireland  of  an  expedition  under  Lord  Marlborough, 
whkfa  captured  Cork  and  KimalkaiMl  aext  yc«r  (i^i)  tiie  Jaeobite 
cauae  was  finally  crushed  by  WIGam's  gcncial  Gtnckeii  faftenrards 
earl  of  Athkme)  in  the  battle  of  Aughrim  in  Gal  way  (July  13th), 
in  which  St  Ruthj  the  French  comrtiander,  was  lolled  and  the 
jarobite  army  diwpatpd.  Cinrkell.  following  up  his  victory,  be- 
sieged Limerick  afrceh.  Tyrconnel  died  of  apoplexy  while  organizing 
the  defence,  ami  this  time  the  town  was  invested  by  sea  as  well  aj* 
by  land.  After  six  weel .  n  distance  the  defenders  offered  to 
capitulate,  and  with  the  siKnin>;  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick  on  the 
ttt  of  October  the  Irish  war  came  to  an  end.  Sar<ifielH  and  the 
■Mat  energetic  of  King  James's  supporters  retired  to  France  and 
wore  thcK  lonned  into  toe  faaMws  Irish  brigade."  Sarifirid  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Neenriaden  two  yean  later. 

The  campaigti  of  i6r)o  on  the  conliijent  of  Europe  is  marked 
by  two  battles,  one  of  which,  Lu.temburg's  victory  of  Fleuru.s, 
belongs  to  the  category  of  the  world's  great  battles.  Il  is 
described  under  Fleurus,  and  the  present  article  only  deals 
summarily  with  the  conditioM  In  irhkh  it  was  fought.  These, 
though  they  in  fact  led  to  an  encounter  that  could,  in  itaelf, 
UMy  be  called  deciiive,  were  in  closer  accont  irith  tlis  general 
ipbft  of  the  war  than  was  the  dedsion  that  araseoot  of  then. 

Luxemburg  had  a  powefful  enemy  in  Louvois,  and  he  hnd 
consequently  been  allotted  only  an  inaigiiifiGut  put  in  the  first 
campaign.  But  after  the  disasters  of  1689  Loids  re-arranged 
the  commands  on  the  north-east  frontier  so  as  to  allow  Humi^res, 
Luxemburg  and  Boufflcrs  to  combine  for  united  action.  "  I 
will  take  care  that  T,ouvuis  plays  fair,"  Louis  said  to  the  duke 
when  he  gave  hitn  his  letters  of  service.  Though  apparently 
Luxemburg  was  not  authorized  to  order  such  a  combination 
himself,  as  senior  officer  be  would  automatically  take  command 
if  it  came  about.  The  whole  force  avaOaUe  was  probably  close 
on  iee«aao^  bat  not  ball  of  these  wece  piumat  at  the  decisive 
liattle^  thdogb  Lumbaig  ceitaiiily  pneliied  the  utmost 
"  e«MMnny  of  fnee"  aa  thia  ««•  undantood  in  tboM  days  (see 
also  NcBRwnnnN).  On  the  remahifng  theatres  of  war,  the 
dauphin,  .nssistcd  by  the  due  de  Lorgc,  held  the  middle  Rhine, 
and  Catinat  the  .Mps,  while  other  forces  were  in  Roussillon,&c., 
as  before.  Catinat's  operations  arc  brictly  described  below. 
Those  of  the  others  need  no  description,  for  though  the  Allies 
formed  a  pl.in  lor  a  j;ran(i  cotucntrii  :iiiv.iiu'e  on  Paris,  the 
preUmilUxics  to  this  advance  were  so  numerous  and  so  closely 
interdependent  that  on  the  most  favourable  estimate  the  winter 
would  necessarily  find  the  Allied  armies  many  leagues  short  of 
Paris.  In  fact,  the  Rhine  offensive  coUapaod  when  Charles  of 
Locraine  died  (lyth  April),  and  the  nconqucit  of  his  lost  duchy 
ceased  to  be  a  direct  object  of  the  war. 

Luxemburg  began  operations  by  dranfaig  hi  ffom  lha  Saabre 
country,  where  he  had  hitherto  been  stationed,  to  the  Scheldt 

  and  "  eating  up  "  the  couiif  \  belv.ccn  Oulenarde 

and  Ghent  in  the  face  of  a  Spanibh  arttiy  coiiccnlraled 
at  the  latter  place  (15th  May-i2th  June).  He  then 
left  Humicrcs  with  a  containing  force  in  the  Scheldt  ref;ii>n  and 
hntried  back  to  the  .Sambre  to  interpose  between  the  Allied 
amy  under  Waldeck  and  the  fortress  uf  Dinant  which  Waldeck 
was  credited  with  the  intention  01  Ir-mi  gmg.  His  march  from 
Toamay  to  Geipinnes  was  counted  a  model  of  skill— the  loau 
dttkus  for  the  maxim  that  ruled  till  the  advent  o<  Napoleon— 
"  nuuch  always  ia  the  oider  in  which  yoo  «ncaai]>,  or  jnupote 


to  encamp,  or  fight."  FoT  four  days  the  army  marched  across 

country  in  close  order,  covered  in  all  directions  by  reconnoitring 
cavalry  and  advanced,  flank  and  rear  guards.  Under  these 
conditions  eleven  miles  a  day  w.as  practically  forced  marching, 
and  on  arriving  at  Jeumonl-sur-Sambrc  the  army  was  given 
three  days'  rest.  Then  followed  a  few  leisurely  marches  in  t  he 
direction  of  Charlcroi,  during  which  a  detachment  of  Boufflers's 
army  came  in,  and  the  cavalry  eq>lored  the  country  to  the  nort  b. 
On  news  of  the  enemy's  army  being  at  Trasegnies,  Luxembotg 
hurried  across  a  ford  of  the  Sambre  above  Charleroi,  but  this 
proved  to  be  a  detachment  only,  and  soon  infocinatioB  came 
in  that  Waidech  was  encamped  near  Fleurus.  Tbereupoo 
Luxemburg,  without  consulting  his  subordinate  generals,  took 
his  army  to  Velaine.  He  knew  that  the  enemy  was  marking 
time  till  the  troops  of  Liege  and  the  Brandenburgers  from  the 
Rhine  were  near  enough  to  cu  <i]ierate  in  the  Dinant  cnterj>risc, 
and  he  was  determined  to  tight  a  oaitlc  at  once.  From  \  <  [.-nnc, 
therefore,  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  July,  the  army  moved 
forward  to  Fleurus  and  there  won  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
victories  in  the  history  of  the  Royal  army.  But  Luxemburg 
was  not  allowed  to  pursue  his  advantage.  He  was  ordered  to 
hold  his  anny  in  readiness  to  hesicte  eitlwr  Namur,  Mons, 
Charknii  or  Ath,  aceonling  as  later  oiden  dictated;  and  to 
send  back  the  bono— d  mgimanta  t»  Bealilers,  who  was  being 
pressed  bach  by  the  Brandenburg  and  Li^ge  troops.  Thus 
Waldeck  reformed  his  army  in  peace  at  Bruisels,  where  WilH.im 
III.  of  England  soon  afterwards  assumed  coinniami  of  the 
Allied  forces  in  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxemburg  and  the  other 
marshals  stood  fast  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign,  being  forbidden 
to  advance  until  Calinat— in  Italy— should  have  won  a  battle. 

In  this  quarter  the  armed  neutrality  of  the  duke  of  Savoy 
had  long  disquieted  the  French  court.  His  personal  connetiona 
with  the  imperial  family  and  his  resentment  against  5^1,^1^^ 
Louvois,  who  had  on  some  oocasioo  treated  him  with 
his  usual  patnniitaig  anoffsnoe,  inclined  him  to  join  the 
AUiea,  while  on  the  other  hand  he  could  hope  for  extensiona 
of  his  scanty  territory  only  by  siding  with  Louis.  In  view  of 
this  doubtful  condition  of  affairs  the  French  army  under  Catinat 
had  for  some  time  been  maintained  on  the  .Miiitie  fiojitiei  ,  .,;jd 
in  the  summer  uf  lOfjo  I.ouis  XIV.  sent  an  uliimatum  to  \  n. lur 
Amadcus  to  compel  him  to  take  one  side  or  the  other  actively 
and  openly.  The  result  was  that  Victor  Emmanuel  threw  in 
his  lot  with  the  .Mlics  and  obtained  help  from  the  Spaniards 
and  Austrians  in  the  Milanese.  Catinat  thereupon  advanced 
into  Piedmont,  and  won,  principally  by  vir  t  uc  of  his  own  watchful- 
nesB  and  the  Ugh  effidency  of  his  troops,  the  inuiortant  victonr 
of Staflaida(Aiigvst  iSth,  i<90).  lUadid  not,  howevegriaafaiB 
him  to  ovecnm  Ffadmont,  and  as  the  duhe  was  soon  remlotved, 
he  had  to  be  content  with  the  methodicsl  conquest  of  a  few 
frontier  districts.  On  the  side  of  Spain,  .1  small  French  army 
under  the  due  dc  Noailles  pas.scd  into  Catalonia  and  there  lived 
at  the  enemy  s  expense  for  the  duration  (if  the  campaign. 

In  these  theatres  of  war,  and  on  the  Rhine,  where  the  disunion 
of  the  (icrman  princes  prevented  vigorous  action,  the  lolii  wir.g 
year,  1691,  was  uneventful.  But  in  the  Netherlands  there 
were  a  siege,  a  war  of  manoeuvres  and  a  cavalry  combat,  eadi 
in  its  way  somewhat  remarkable.  The  siege  was  that  of  Mons, 
which  was,  like  many  sieges  in  the  former  wars,  conducted  w^ith 
much  pomp  by  Lottift  XIV.  Uniself,  with  Bouffleis  and  Vaubaa 
under  him.  On  the  surreader  ci  th«  place,  whScb  was  hastened 
by  red-hot  shot  (April  8th),  Louis  returned  to  Versailles  and 
divided  his  army  between  Boufflers  and  Luxemburg,  the  former 

of  aIuuti  departed  to  the  Meuse.  There  he  attempted  by  bom- 
bardmenl  to  enforce  the  surrenderof  Liege,  but  had  to  desist  when 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg  threatened  L)inanl.  The  principal 
armies  on  either  side  faced  one  another  under  the  command 
rcs[icclivcly  of  William  III.  and  of  Luxemburg.  The  Allies 
were  fir.Ht  concentrated  to  the  south  of  Namur,  and  Luxemburg 
hurried  thither,  but  ncit  her  party  found  any  tempting  opportunity 
for  battle,  and  when  the  cavalry  had  consumed  all  the  foisge 
avaflabb  in  the  dbtrict,  the  two  annles  edged  away  gradual^ 
towards  FlandoxB.  The  war  of  manoeuvre  continued,  with  a 
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llightbalance  of  advantage  on  Luxemburg's  side,  until  September, 
when  William  relumed  to  England,  leaving  Walder k  in  command 
of  the  Allied  arti'.y,  with  ordera  to  distribute  it  in  winter  quaru-rs 
amongst  the  garrison  towns.  This  gave  the  momentary  oppor- 
tunity for  which  Luxemburg  had  been  watching,  and  at  Leuze 
(loth  Sept.)  he  fell  upon  the  cavaky  of  Waldeck'*  naigiMrd 
md  drove  it  back  in  disorder  with  betvy  loSMS  untO  the  pmavlt 
was  checked  by  the  Allied  iniaiitiy. 

In  169a  *  the  Rhine  caiiip«Ign  «ta  no  inoie  deditve  tbu 
before,  although  Lorge  tnade  a  successful  raid  Into  WHfttcmbeig 
in  September  and  foraged  his  cavalry  in  German  territory  till 
the  approach  of  winter.  The  Spanish  campaign  was  unlmiwr'.arit, 
but  on  the  Alpine  side  the  Allies  under  the  duke  of  Savoy  drove 
back  Catinat  into  Dauphint-,  which  they  ravaged  with  fire  and 
sword.  But  the  French  i>easantry  were  quicker  !o  take  arms 
th.in  the  Ocnnans,  and,  inspired  by  the  local  gentry — amongst 
whom  figured  the  heroine,  Philis  de  la  Tour  du  Fin  (1645-170)$), 
daughter  of  the  marquis  de  la  Charce — they  beset  every  road 
with  such  lucccfB  thftt  the  small  regular  army  of  the  invaders 
Bioqght  practically  to  a  standstill,  the  Allies 
the  pmviskMU  that  could  be  gethend  in,  and 
then,  iearins  lot  the  now  ibould  doee  the  pones  bdiind  diem, 
they  Ktreated. 

In  the  Low  Countries  the  campaign  as  before  began  with  a 
gnat  siege.  Louis  and  Vauban  invested  Namur  on  the  26th 
of  May.  The  place  was  defended  by  the  ptinrc  de 
jjjjjj^  Barban^on  (who  had  been  governor  of  Luxemburg 
l§gg^  whrn  that  plare  was  besieged  in  16-S4)  and  ('t>ehtK)rn 

(17. t.),  Vauban'5  riv.al  in  the  snenee  of  fortification. 
Luxemburg,  with  a  small  army,  mancLnivred  to  cover  t  he  siege 
against  William  III.^  anuy  at  Louvain.  The  place  fell  on  the 
5tb  <rf  Jnne,*  after  a  veiy  few  di^  of  Vauban's  "  regular  " 
altadt,  but  the  dtaddhcM  out  until  the  ajid.  Then,  at  before, 
Louis  returned  to  Versailles,  giving  Injnnctloins  to  Laxembarg 
to  "  preserve  the  strong  places  and  the  oonntiy,  while  opposing 
the  enemy's  eaterpriaes  and  suliaiating  the  anny  at  his  expense. " 
This  negative  poKcy,  contrary  to  expectation,  led  to  a  hard- 
fought  battle.  William,  employing  a  common  devnVe,  announced 
his  intention  of  retaking  Naniur,  but  set  his  army  in  motion 
for  Flanders  and  the  sea-coast  fortresses  held  by  the  French. 
Luxemburg,  warned  in  time.  hurrie<l  towards  the  Scbddt,  aiui 
the  two  annics  were  soon  face  to  face  again.  Luxemburg  about 
Sf^^Uf^  Steenkirk,  William  in  front  of  Hai  WiUiam  then 
formed  the  plan  of  surprUng  Luxcmhuig'B  right 
Wing  before  it  COuU  be  snppocted  by  llie  rest  of  his  army, 
relying  cfaie^  on  filic  lafeimation  that  a  detected  spy 
at  his  hsadquaitcn  was  forced  10  send,  to  nuslead  the  duke. 
But  Lttxembuif  had  the  matcsbl  pmtection  ei  a  widespread 
net  of  outpoeu  as  well  as  a  secret  service  and  although  ill  in 
bed  when  William's  advance  was  reported,  he  shook  off  bis 
apathy,  mounted  his  horse  and,  «iablcd  by  his  outpost  reports 
to  divine  his  opponent's  plan,  he  met  it  (3rd  August)  by  a  swilt 
concentration  oi  his  army,  against  which  the  Allies,  whose 
advance  and  deploymeai  had  been  mismanages),  were  powerless 
(see  Steknkiric).  In  this  almost  accidental  battle  lioth  sitles 
suficred  enormous  losses,  and  neither  attempted  to  bring  about, 
or  even  to  risk,  a  second  rcsulUess  trial  of  strength.  BoufQers's 
anny  returned  to  the  Sambte  and  LiUxemburg  and  William 
estahydied  tboMctm  iof  the  mt  of  the  aeaaon  at  Lewinea 
and  Niawa  mfiteOmif,  tt  m,  apart.  After  both  amies 
had  broken  up  into  udr  a^iter  quarters,  Loidi  otdoted 
BoufBcTs  to  attempt  the  capture  of  CharieroL  But  a  boeabard- 
menl  failed  to  intimidate  the  garrison,  and  when  the  Allies 
began  to  re-.xssembie,  the  attempt  wa.s  given  up  (iQlh-J ist  Oct.). 
This  failure  iv.as,  however,  compensated  by  the  siege  and  capture 
of  Furnes  (iSth  Dec.  l6<)2-7th  Jan.  i6gj  :'. 

In  1693,  the  culminating  point  of  the  war  was  reached.  It 
bcftB,  aa  mentioned  above,  with  a  winter  cateipiise  that  at 

'  L.«uvnis  iii«-<l  in  July  !<V}i. 

'  A  few  days  tjeforc  this  the  eecat  naval  reverse  of  La  Hogue  put 
SB  end  to  the  proiects  o<  invawag  England  hitherto  catcrtamea  at 
Vanaiflik. 


least  indicated  the  aggressive  spirit  of  the  French  generals. 
The  king  promoted  hi*  admiral,  Tourv'ille,  and  Catinat,  the 
roiurier,  to  the  marsbalship,  and  founded  the  military  order  of 
St  Louis  on  the  loth  of  April.  The  grand  army.in  the  Netherlands 
this  year  numbered  1 10,000,  to  oppose  whom  WilUam  HL  had 
only  some  40,000  at  hand.  But  at  the  very  beginning  of  opei^ 
tions  Louis,  after  reviewing  this  large  force  at  Gemblouz,  broke 
it  up,  in  order  to  acnd  3fifi»  under  the  dauphin  to  GctoMny, 
where  Lotge  had  captured  Hddelbeig  and  seemed  able,  if  re- 
inforaed,  to  oveciuB  aoMli  Getmany.  Bat  Ae  imfierial  cenetal 
Prince  Louis  of  Bsden  took  up  a  position  near  HeUbronn  so 
strong  that  the  dauphin  and  Lorge  did  not  venture  to  attack 
him.  Thus  King  Louis  sacrificed  a  reality  to  a  dream,  and  for 
the  third  time  lost  the  opriortunity,  for  which  he  always  longed, 
of  commanding  in  chief  in  a  great  battle.  He  himself,  to  judge 
by  his  letter  to  Monsieur  on  the  8th  o!  June,  regarded  his  action 
as  a  sacrifice  of  personal  dreams  to  tangible  realities.  And, 
before  the  event  falsified  predictions,  there  was  much  to  be  said 
for  the  course  be  took,  which  accorded  betli»'  with  the  prevailiug 
system  of  war  than  a  Fleurtis  or  a  Neenrindeo.  In  this  system 
of  war  the  rival  amries,  as  amies,  wen  afanoat  in  a  state  oi 
equBibihin,  and  noce  was  to  be  expected  fma  an  anny  desfing 
with  something  ^tehnORC  to  Itadf— a  fortress  or  a  patch  of  land 
or  a  convoy — UHUi  fram  its  coOisicm  with  another  army  of  equal 
force. 

Thus  Luxemburg  obtained  his  la,st  and  greate.st  opportunity. 
He  was  still  superior  in  numbers,  but  William  at  LouvaiQ  had 
the  advantage  of  p>osilion.  The  former,  authorized 
by  bis  m.aster  this  year  "  nm  Sfulemtn!  d'fmpfcher  Irs 
i-r.iti-mis  de  rien  entreprendre,  mais  d'emporkT  qutiquts 
ai-:ii:i:iges  sur  eux,"  thnsatened  Li£gc,  drew  William  over  to  its 
defence  and  then  advanced  to  attack  him.  The  .Mlies ,  however, 
retired  to  another  posltifNI,  bttwew  the  Great  and  Little  Gecte 
rivers,  and  tfacrSi  la  a  mxaafig  entnHwhed  position  around 
NeerwIndcB,  tbQP  were  nttaelted  by  Lmcabuif  on  the  a^th  ot 
July.  The  kwg  and  doabtM  battle^  oneef  the  greatest  vtaodet 
ever  won  by  the  French  artny,  is  briefly  described  under  Nkkr- 
wiNPKN.  It  ended  in  a  brilliant  victory  for  the  a^isailaiil,  but 
Luxemburg's  exhausted  army  did  uot  pursue;  WiUiam  wai  <us 
ur.sh.-.kcr.  and  determined  as  ever,  and  the  campaign  closed, 
not  with  a  treaty  of  peace,  but  with  a  few  manauvres  which, 
liy  inducing  William  to  believe  in  an  attack  on  Ath, 
Luxemburg  to  besiege  and  capture  Charleroi  (October). 

Ncerwindcn  was  not  the  only  Frendi  victory  of  the  year. 
Catinat,  advancing  from  Fencstrelle  and  Susa  to  the  relief  of 
Pincrolo  (Pigncrol),  which  the  duke  of  Savoy  was  ih^„^-um. 
b«s<egi&gi  took  up  a  positioo  in  formal  otdo  of  battle 
north  of  the  viUage  of  Marss^la.  Mine  oa  the  4th  of 
October  the  dtdt*  of  Savoy  attticked  him  with  his  whole  array, 
front  to  front.  But  the  greatly  superior  regimental  efficiency 
of  the  French,  and  t'atinal's  .tttention  to  delr.'l:,  '  i-, 

arraying  them,  gave  llic  new  maraiiai  a  victory  that  waa  a  noi 
unworthy  pendant  to  Neerwinden.  The  Piedmontese  and  their 
allies  lost,  it  is  said,  10,000  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  as 
against  Catinat's  i.Soo.  But  here,  too,  the  results  were  trifling, 
and  this  year  of  victory  is  lemembered  chiefly  as  the  year  in 
which  "  people  pcMed  «C  want  to  the  sommpanimeBt  of 
Te  Deums." 

In  1694  (late  in  the  season  owing  to  the  prevailing  distrew  and 
famine)  Louis  opened  a  freab  campaign  in  the  Netheflandai  The 
armies  were  larger  and  mm  inenective  than  ever,  and  WHHam 
offered  no  further  eppoitanities  to  his  formidable  opponent.  In 
September,  after  inducing  Vi^iam  to  desist  from  bis  intention  of 
l^e^i(•ping  f  )»inleirk  by  appearing  on  his  ftank  with  a  mas'!  of  cavalry,* 
which  had  riii.kn  from  the  Mi'um.'.  ic*  m..  in  4  days,  Luxemburg 
Ka^e  up  his  command.  He  died  on  the  dth  of  January  followinjg, 
and  with  him  the  tradition  oi  the  CondA  KhOOi  of  Waifsi*  dw- 


ap()«ared  from  Europe, 
a  victory  (J7th  May) 


In  Catalonia  the  mantuil  de  NoaiDea  won 

:.ver  the  Spaniarrls  at  the  ford  of  the  Ter 


•  Marsaglia  is,  if  not  tiie  first,  .11  .iny  rate,  one  of  the  first,  instances 
ol  a  tiayi'tiet  charge  by  a  long  deijluyetl  line  of  infantry. 

*  Hussars  figurra  here  for  the  tirst  time  in  western  Europe.  A 
regiment  of  Chem  had  been  raised  in  1690  fram  deacrtem  from  the 
AuBltiant 
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(TotroeiU,  5  m.  ahov^e  the  mouth  of  the  river),  and  in  con«.-quencc 
captured  a  nural)cr  of  waHe<l  towns. 

In  169s  William  found  Marshal  Villeroi  a  far  less  formidable 

 than  Luxcmbarv  had  been,  and  eaaly  succeeded  in 

keeping  him  in  Flandera  while  a  corp*  of  the  Allies  in- 
vested Namur.  Cochoom  directed  toe  ■ege-worka,  and 
Boufflers  the  defence,  (iradiially,  as  in  169*,  the  de- 
fcnrlrri.  wire  ili-^IixlEed  from  the  town,  the  n'tarlel 
oiitwdilvi  anil  ir.i'  I  It. I'll  I  it^elf,  the  last  Ix^ing  ass.iulttxl  with 
success  by  the  "  bnli»K  greiuidiers,"  a*  the  tona  comniemorale^, 
00  the  30th  of  August.  Boufflcrs  was  rewwdtd  Mr  hia  ■atjMevcn 
days'  defence  by  the  grade  of  marshal. 

By  1696  necessity  had  compelled  Louis  to  renounce  his  vague 
Mid  indefinite  offensive  policy,  and  he  non-  frankly  restricted  n is 
■fforts  to  the  maintenance  <ii  what  he  had  won  in  the  preceding 
mnpaiKns.  In  this  new  |>plicy  he  met  with  much  success. 
Bou(11iT>,  I.iiri;c,  Xiviillci  and  even  the  im oitifK^tent  Villeroi  held 
the  field  in  rhcir  v.indu?  s[)hir«  of  o|XTation5  without  allowing  the 
Allies  to  intiict  any  material  injury,  and  also  (by  having  recouriie 
MKia  to  tka  poHnr  of  Uviof  1^  plunder)  preserving  Ficnch  soil 
from tlie bwdm oitlKir own Ruuntenance.  In  this, aa before,  they 
were  powerfully  assisted  by  the  disunion  and  divided  counsels  of 
their  neteroecncous  enemira.  In  Piedmont,  Catinat  crowned  his 
work  hy  making  peace  and  alHanr<>  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and 
the  two  late  enemies  having  joined  forces  captured  one  of  the 
furlrcMtes  of  the  Milaneae.  The  la»t  campaign  was  in  1697.  Catinat 
and  Vauban  besieecd  Ath.  This  siege  was  perhaps  the  most  regular 
and  methodical  of  the  great  engineer's  career.  It  lasted  33  days 
•nd  cost  the  aasailants  only  50  men.  King  William  did  not  stir 
from  his  entrmched  positkai  at  Bruasels,  nor  did  Villeroi  dare  to 
attack  hiin  there.  I.,afttly,  in  Augui^t  1&97  Vendi'ime,  Noailles' 
successor,  cajjtured  Barcelona.  The  peace  of  Ryswijk,  signed  cn 
the  30th  of  October,  closed  this  war  by  practically  restoring  the 
iMus  quo  ante;  but  neither  the  MiUtiom  of  Lonia  aor  the  Grand 
Alliance  that  oppoaed  them  lasnaed  to  have  forces  and  three  years 
iMerthefltnigilebenuieaew  (peeSTANisu  Si;cci8810Ni  War  of  th  k)  . 
Concurrcot^  wfth  theae  earapaigns,  the  empefw  had  been  cn- 
"  "  I  a  much  more  serious  war  on  hi?  eastern  marches  .>.-,jain-.t 
the  old  etii-nn.  the  I  n:!.--  Thi.*  war  ar<.x-  in  ihHi  init 
j^if^lfll  of  internal  disturbances  in  Hungary.  The  campaij;n  of 
the  following  year  is  memorable  for  all  timi-  a.^  tin-  la^t 
1602-1699.  g'*^"  wave  01  Turkish  invasion.^  Mahummed  IV.  ad- 
vanced from  Belgrade  in  May,  with  300^000  men,  drove 
back  the  small  imperial  army  of  Prince  Charies  of  Lorraine, 
and  early  in  July  invented  Vienna  itself.  The  two  months'  defence 
of  Vienna  by  Count  Riidigcr  Starhcmbcrg  (1635-1701)  and  the 
brilliant  victory  of  the  relieving  army  U-<l  Liy  John  S<il'ieski,  king  of 
Poland,  and  I'rini  c  (  'larh  on  llic  'l-n!i  of  Sc|>tcnil>er  i' '<3.  were 
events  which,  besides  their  intrinsic  importance,  possess  the  romantic 
interest  of  an  oM  knightly  cnuade  agumtt  the  uetfaen. 

But  the  course  of  the  war,  after  tte  tide  of  inviaini  had  ebbed, 
differed  little  from  the  wars  of  coateaoponry  western  Europe. 
Tiirkr  v  figured  rather  as  a  factor  in  the  balance  of  power  than  as 
the  "  infidel."  and  although  the  Iwltlcs  and  .siegex  in  Hungary  were 
charactcri/t>d  liv  the  bitter  personal  hostility  of  Christian  to  Turk 
which  bad  no  counterpart  in  the  We«t,  the  war  as  a  whole  was  as 
methodical  «ad  tedboe  aa  uy  RUae  or  L»ar  Coiattiee  eunpaign. 
In  1M4  Chaitea  of  Lomlne  gained  a  victory  at  Waitacn  on  the  27th 
of  June  and  another  at  Eperies  on  the  l8th  of  September,  and 
nnsuccessfutly  besieged  Buaapeirt. 

In  I'lf.s  the  Germans  were  uniformly  sucrcsstful,  though  a  victory 
at  I  .ran  iAuguat  i6th)  and  the  storming  of  Ni'iihafi«.-I  (.-Xugust  IQth) 
were  lilt-  only  outstanding  incidents.  In  l6»6  Charles,  assisted  by 
the  elector  Max  Emanuel  of  Bavaria,  besieged  and  stormed  Buda- 
pest (Sept.  and).  In  1687  they  followed  up  their  success  by  a  great 
viGMry  «t  Mohaca  (Aui;  i;;th).  In  1688  the  Ainoiuw  advanced 
atin  fOftlier,  took  Belgrade  threatened  Widin  and  CBlend  Bosnia. 
The  mareraw  Louis  of  Baden,  who  afterward  became  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  mcthcxiii  .1  l.  n  f  ihi  day,  WOO •  victory 
at  Uerbent  on  the  5th  of  S<-pteml>i  r  iiis.^.  and  next  year,  in  apite  of 
the  outbreak  of  a  general  European  war.  he  managed  to  win  another 
little  at  NLich  (Sept.  24th),  to  capture  Widin  (Oct.  14th)  and  to 
advance  to  the  Balkans,  but  in  1690,  more  troops  having  to  be 
withdrawn  for  the  European  war,  the  imperialist  generals  lost 
Niiich,  Widin  and  Belgrade  one  after  the  other.  There  was.  ho»-ever, 
no  repetition  of  the  scenes  of  1683,  for  in  Ifuji  I.oui-.  won  the  battle 
of  Szlaiikanien  (.-Vug.  igth).  After  two  more  desultory  if  successful 
caiii[.»ai,;ns  hu  wa>  c.dli  ii  to  se"-!, c  in  western  Europe,  and  for  three 
ycari,  mure  the  war  dragged  on  without  result,  until  in  1697  the 
youag  Prince  Etigmc  was  appointed  to  oonunand  the  inaerialists 
ud  won  a  great  and  decisive  vktory  at  Zenu  on  the  TiMMe  (Sept. 
nth).  This  induced  a  hut  general  advaaee  of  the  Gannaaa  east- 
which  waa  definitively  succemfol  and  beougfat  about  the 
I  of  Carlowiu  Qtamty  1699).  (C  P.  A.) 

Naval  Overations 

The  aaval  aide  of  the  ww  waged  by  the  powen  of  western 
Eufope  iron  16S9  to  ttvji  to  fednce  the  pccdonduiioe  ni  Kiqg 


Looia  XI  v.,  wai  not  mazLed  hy  aay  vegr  4 
of  cofliiy  ot  capad^,  hot  it  «u  ii4g«lM|y  dadatva  in  iu  KMiIts. 
At  the  bctfuiiii(  «C  the  itnggib  the  Rrendi  fleet  hept  the  sea 
in  face  of  the  united  fleeU  of  Great  Britain  and  Holland.  It 

displayed  even  in  1690  a  marked  superiority  over  them.  I?.,  fnrc 
the  struggle  ended  it  had  been  fairly  driven  into  port,  and  though 
its  failure  was  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
I  rcnch  finances,  ycl  the  inability  of  the  French  admirals  to 
make  a  proper  use  of  their  Ikcts,  and  theincapacily  of  the  king  s 
miniiilers  to  direct  the  edorts  of  his  naval  oiliccrs  to  the  most 
cfleciive  aims,  were  largely  responsible  for  the  result. 

When  the  war  began  in  1689,  the  British  Admiralty  waa  still 
suflcring  from  the  disorden  of  the  reign  of  King  Chailcs  IL, 
which  had  been  only  in  part  coftectcd  dudng  the  ahoct  njgn  of 
James  n.  The  first  squadrons  were  sent  out  late  and  in  in- 
sufFicicnt  strength.  The  Dutch,  crushed  by  the  obligation  to 
maintain  a  great  army,  found  an  increa.>iing  dilTu  ully  in  preparing 
their  fleet  lor  action  early.  I>ouis  Xl\'.,  a  <lcspf)lic  monarch, 
with  .IS  yet  unexhausted  resources,  had  it  within  hi.s  power  to 
strike  first.  The  op[K>rtunity  offered  him  wa.s  a  very  tempting 
one.  Ireland  was  still  loyal  to  King  Jacncs  II.,  and  would  there- 
fore have  afforded  an  admirable  basis  of  operations  to  a  French 
licet.  No  serious  attempt  was  made  to  profit  by  the  advantage 
thus  presented.  In  Much  1689  King  James  was  landed  and 
rdnforoemcota  wet*  pnpind  for  him  at  Brest.  A  British 
squadron  under  the  eoBnnaad  «S  Arthur  Hetbert  (afterwards 
Lord  Torrington),  sent  to  intercept  them,  reached  the  Frendi 
port  too  late,  and  on  returning  to  the  coast  of  Ireland  sighted 
the  convoy  'in  'he  (lid  Hcail  uf  Kins.dc  on  the  loth  of  Mliv. 
The  P'rench  admiral  t'hatcaurcnauU  held  on  to  Rantr)'  Bay, 
and  an  indecisive  encounter  took  place  on  the  iith  11  M;i\-. 
The  troops  and  stores  for  King  James  were  successfully  ianded. 
Then  both  admirals,  the  Bnti.sh  and  the  I^'rench.  rcturneii  home, 
and  neither  in  that  nor  in  the  following  year  was  any  serious 
effort  made  by  the  French  to  gain  command  of  the  sea  between 
Ireland  and  England.  On  the  contiaiy,  a  great  French  Heet 
entered  the  Ghannei,  tad  gained  a  aaeoess  over  the  oorabincd 
Britiah  and  Omdi  tela  On  the  rath  «f  Jld^  1690  (see  Beacbv 
Head,  Battu  ot),  whidi  waa  not  foUowed  up  by  vigorous 
action.  In  the  meantime  King  William  III.  passed  over  to 
Ireland  and  won  the  battle  of  the  Hoyne.  During  the  following 
year,  while  the  cause  of  King  James  w.is  heinp  finally  ruined 
in  Ireland,  the  main  French  fleet  was  cruising  in  the  Ba\'  of 
Hisras .  principally  for  the  purpose  of  avoiiiiiu:  rjiuilc.  Diirjng 
the  \vl  olr  of  1689, 1690  and  1601.  British  squadrons  were  active 
on  the  I  r:sh  coast.  One  raised  the  siege  of  I.,ondonderry  in  Juljr 
16S9,  and  another  convoyed  the  first  British  forces  aent  over 
under  the  duke  of  Schombcrg.  Immediately  after  Beachy 
Head  in  1690,  apart  of  the  Channel  fleet  carried  out  an  dpedithm 
under  the  cairl  (aftenmrds  duke)  of  Ibrlborough,  uMdi  took 
CaA  and  reduced  a  large  part  of  the  south  of  the  island.  la 
i6ot  the  French  did  little  more  than  help  to  carry  away  the 
wreckase  of  tlicir  allies  and  their  own  detachments.  In  i6q2 
a  vi>5orous  but  lardy  allcm[)t  w:'.s  made  to  employ  their  fleet 
to  cover  an  invasion  of  Englaml  (see  I,  \  Hoot  t,  Battle  of). 
If  ended  in  defeat,  and  the  allies  remained  m.astersof  the  Channel. 
The  defeat  of  La  llopue  did  not  do  so  much  harm  to  the  naval 
power  of  King  Louis  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed.  In  the 
next  year,  1693,  he  was  able  to  strike  a  severe  blow  at  the  .\llies. 
The  impertaat  Mediterranean  trade  of  Great  Britain  and 
Hoiaad,  cdW  fur  eoovenienee  the  Smyrna  eoovoy,  having 
been  ddqnad  during  the  previeos  year,  amdoua  meaaures  were 
taken  to  see  ft  safe  on  its  road  in  1603.  But  the  arrangements 
of  the  allied  governments  and  admirals  were  not  pood  Ihvy 
made  nu  effort  to  blockade  Brest,  iiur  did  they  take  etletti\  e  steps 
to  discover  whether  or  not  the  I'rench  fleet  had  left  the  port. 
The  convoy  uas  seen  beyond  the  S'  illy  Isles  by  the  main  fleet. 
But  as  the  French  admiral  Tourvilie  had  left  Brest  for  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  with  a  powerful  force  and  had  been  joined  by  a 
squadron  from  Toulon,  the  whole  convoy  was  scattered  or  taken 
by  hiu,  in.  the  latter  days  of  June,  xicar  Lagoa.  But  though 
this  success  was  a  very  fair  equivalent  for  the  defeat  at  La 
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Batue,bin>tkeJutKiioaicCBrt  made  by  die  oftvy  of  Lrndi  I 

XIV.  in  tkis  ma.   Wtnt  of  money  compelled  him  to  lay  fab  I 

fleet  up.  The  allies  were  now  free  to  make  full  use  of  their  own,  I 
to  haiass  the  French  coast,  to  intercept  French  commerce,  and 
to  co-operate  wilii  the  armies  acting  against  France,  Some  of 
the  optralions  undertaken  by  them  were  more  remarkable  for 
the  violence  of  the  etiort  than  tor  the  magnitude  of  the  results. 
The  numerous  bombardments  of  French  Channel  ports,  and  the 
attempts  to  destroy  St  Malo,  tbe  great  nursery  of  the  active 
French  privateers,  by  infernal  machines,  did  little  harm.  A 
Blidih  attack  on  Brest  in  June  1694  was  beaten  off  with  heavy 
loss.  The  scheme  had  been  betrayed  by  Jacobite  ixuzeaptKideats. 
Vet  the  inability  of  the  Fioicfa  khig  to  «v«li  theM  entctpriM 
showed  the  weakness  of  his  navy  and  the  W«i*-rt— «•  ol  hk  power. 
The  protection  of  British  and  Dutch  oonmne  aem  com* 
plete,  for  the  French  privateers  were  adhe  tO  tlw  HML  But 
French  commerce  was  wholly  ruined. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  allies  that  their  co-<)[>tration 
with  armies  was  largely  with  tbe  forces  of  a  power  w)  languid 
and  so  bankrupt  as  Spain.  Yet  the  w  rics  of  operations  directed 
by  Russel  in  the  Mediterranean  throughout  1694  aod  i6q$ 
demonstrated  tbe  superiority  of  the  allied  fleet,  tmd  checked 
the  odvuKe  of  the  Fnnch  in  Catatonia.  Coaicmpotaiy  with 
the  caiBpaigas  in  Europe  «at  a  Jong  leries  of  croiees  against  tbe 
Ffench  ht  the  Wcat  ttHm,  undertahen  1^  the  Britidt  navy, 
irith  or  baa  hdp  {ran  the  Dutch  and  a  little  feefale  aaiiitance 
from  the  Spaniards.  They  began  with  the  cruise  of  Captain 
Lawrence  Wright  in  1600-1691,  and  ended  with  that  of  Admiral 
Nevil  in  161/6-163-.  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  attained  to  any 
very  honourable  achievement,  or  even  did  much  to  weaken  the 
French  hold  on  their  posiessioiis  in  the  West  Indies  and  North 
America.  Some,  and  notably  the  attack  made  on  Quebec  by 
Sir  William  Phips  in  1690,  with  a  force  raised  in  the  British 
colonies,  ended  in  defeat.  None  of  them  was  so  triumphant 
as  the  plunder  of  Cartagena  in  South  America  by  the  Frenchman 
Pointit,  in  1697,  at  the  bead  of  a  aemi-piiatical  forae.  Too  often 
theiewaaabidiitemlioaDdiiict.  IntfaebuocaiiMiuigeiiidpilttical 
atmnphoe  of  .the  WeM  Lyiea,  the  navel  dkeie  oi  tibfe  dey, 
who  were  stID  faifected  with  tbe  corruption  of  the  reign  ef  Cbartn 
II.,  and  who  calculated  on  distance  from  home  to  secure  them 
immunity,  sank  nearly  to  the  level  nf  pirates  anrl  buccaneers. 
The  indifference  of  the  age  to  the  laws  of  health,  and  its  ignorance 
of  them,  caused  the  ravages  of  dise.-Lse  to  be  fright ful.  In  the 
case  of  Admiral  Kcvil's  squadron,  the  .idrrira!  himself  and  all 
his  captains  except  one,  died  during  the  cruise,  and  tlie  ships 
were  unmanned.  Yet  it  was  their  own  vices  which  caused 
these  expeditions  to  fail,  and  not  the  stiength  of  the  Flench 
defence.  When  the  war  ended,  the  navy  ot  King  Loois  XIV. 
bad  disappeared  from  the  sea. 

See  Berchett,  Memoirs  of  Transactions  at  Sea  during  the  War 
with  Fraiu-f,  t69S-i6()7  (London,  1703);  Ledlarfl,  ^'at•a!  History 
(Londun.  i7.i5J.  particularly  valuable  for  the  i.uotati'jri-.  in  his 
note*.  For  the  West  Indian  voyages,  Tronde,  BatatUes  tumiies  de 
la  France  (Paris,  1867):  Dc  Yoni^he,  CueUntms  we  het  Neder- 
ioadirA«  ZARwani  (Haarlem,  i860).  (D.  H.) 

GRAND  CANARY  (Gran  C'anaria),  an  island  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  forming  part  of  the  S[)an:sh  archijicliigo  of  the  Canary 
Islands  li;.t.).  Pop.  fir>oo)  127,471;  Lirea  5J3  SC].  m.  Ciratid 
Canary,  the  most  fertile  island  of  the  group,  is  nearly  circular 
in  shape,  with  a  diameter  of  24  m.  and  a  circumference  of  75  m. 
The  interior  ia  a  man  of  mountain  with  ravines  radiating  to 
die  dMne.  Ita  highest  peak,  Los  Pttot,  is  6400  ft.  Large 
tiactfl  an  coveted  with  native  pine  (P.  canarUiuis).  There  are 
aeveralnineni  spring!  00  the  island.  LaaPa!ntts(pap.  44,$i7), 
the  capital,  is  described  in  a  separate  article.  Telde  (8078), 
the  second  place  in  the  island,  stands  on  a  plain,  surrounded 
by  palm  trees.  \\  .\'.alaya.  a  short  distance  from  Las  T'ahnr-.?. 
the  making  of  earthenware  vessels  employ*  Rome  hundreds 
of  r    :  1'    '  ti        ibit  holes  made  in  the  tufa. 

ORAND  CANYON,  a  profound  gorge  in  the  north-west  corner 
of  Arizona,  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  carved  in  the  plateau  region  by  the  Colorado  river. 
Of  it  Chpt«ui  DuttoB  eaya: "  Thoee  who  have  hng  and  caKfuUjr 


I  Btedied  the  Gnmi  OnifaB  of  the  Coletado  do  not  hesitate  Cw 
I  a  inetnent  to  ptonomee  it  by  far  the  most  sublime  of  aU 

I  earthly  spectacles  ";  and  this  is  also  the  verdict  Of  BIAjr  wfao 
have  only  viewed  it  in  one  or  two  of  its  parts. 

The  Colorado  river  is  made  by  the  junction  of  two  lar^-e  .streams, 
thp  Green  and  Grand,  fed  by  the  rains  and  snows  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  has  a  length  of  about  2000  m.  an<l  a  drainage 
area  of  255,000  sq.  m.,  emptying  into  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
California.  In  its  course  the  (^>lorado  passes  through  a  mountain 
sect.lon;  then  a  pUteau  section;  and  Anally  a  desert  lowlaad 
section  which  extends  to  its  mouth.  It  is  in  the  platean  eectloil 
that  tbe  Grand  Canyon  ia  sitnated.  Ibie  the  surface  of  the 
country  lies  tram  jooo  to  9000  fL  ahove  aea-tevd,  being  a  tsiUe- 
laad  Rgion  of  buttCS  and  mesas  diversified  by  lava  intrusions, 
flows  and  cinder  cones.  Tbe  region  consists  in  the  main  of 
stratified  rocks  bodily  uplifted  in  a  nearly  horizontal  i>osition, 
though  profoundly  faulted  here  and  there,  and  with  some 
moderate  folding.  For  a  thousand  miles  the  river  has  cut  a 
series  of  canyons,  bearing  different  names,  which  reach  their 
culmination  in  the  Marble  Canyon,  66  m.  long, and  the  contiguous 
Grand  Canyon  which  extends  for  a  diftaace  of  917  m.  farther 
down  stream,  making  a  total  length  of  OOnthlQOUa  canyon  from 
3O0O  to  6000  f  u  in  depth,  for  a  distaooe  of  els  ai^  the  kngeat 
•od  deepest  canyon  In  the  world.  Tbie  htlge  fgiA  fa  lSnt  earth 
is  the  work  of  the  O>lor«de  fiver,  with  accompanying  weathering, 
through  long  ages;  and  tbe  fiver  stID  engaged  in  deepening 
it  as  it  rushes  along  the  canyon  bottom. 

The  higher  parts  of  the  enclosing  plateau  have  stitTicient 
rainfall  for  forests,  whose  growth  is  al.-^o  made  possible  in  part 
by  the  cool  climate  and  consecjuetilly  retarded  evaporation; 
but  the  less  elevated  fjortions  have  an  arid  climate,  while  the 
climate  in  the  canyon  bottom  is  that  of  the  true  desert.  Thus 
the  canyon  is  really  in  a  desert  region,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  only  two  living  streams  enter  the  river  for  a  distance  of 
500  m.  from  the  Green  river  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Grand 
Canyon;  and  only  one,  the  Kanab  Cteekf  enters  the  Gnnd 
Canyon  itself.  Tliiii  moieever,  is  dijr  during  most  of  tlie  year. 
In  spite  of  this  ladc  ^  ttlh«t»les,  a  hife  volume  of  water  flowi 
through  the  canyon  at  dl  seasons  of  the  year,  some  coming 
from  the  scattered  tributaries,  some  from  springs,  iiut  most 
from  the  rains  and  snows  of  the  distant  moui'tains  about  the 
headwaters.  Owing  to  enclosure  between  steepl>  rising  canyon 
wsl!<?,  evaporation  is  reiarfljvl,  thus  increasing  the  possibility 
of  the  long  journey  of  the  water  fjrooi  the  moDnteins  to  Ae  len 
across  a  vast  stretch  of  arid  liind. 

The  river  in  the  canyon  varies  from  a  few  feet  to  an  unknoMrn 
depth,  and  at  times  of  flood  has  a  greatly  increased  volume^ 
The  river  varies  in  width  from  50  ft.  in  some  of  the  narrow 
Granite  C^rges,  when  it  bathes  both  lock  waUs,  to  500  or  doe 
f  t .  in  more  open  plana.  In  the  sSj  m.  of  tbe-MeiUe  and  Grand 
Canyons,  the  liver  ftM»  ej jo  ft.,  and  at  one  point  has  a  fall  of 
210  ft.  In  10  m.  The  current  vdodty  varies  from  3  to  20  or 
more  mile-:;  per  liour,  !:be;ng  increased  in  places  })y  low  falls  and 
rapids;  but  there  are  no  high  (alls  below  the  junction  of  the 
Green  and  (Jrand. 

Besides  the  canyons  of  the  main  river,  there  arc  a  multitude 
of  lateral  canyons  occupied  by  streatns  at  intervals  of  heavy 
rain.  .\s  Powell  says,  the  region  "  is  a  composite  of  thousands, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  gorges."  There  are  "  thousands  of 
gorges  like  that  below  Niagara  Falls,  and  there  ate  a  thousand 
Yosemttes."  The  largest  of  aU,  the  Grand  Gkqyan,  has  an 
average  depth  of  4000  ft.  and  a  width  of  4}  to  ts  m.  For  a 
long  distance,  vdicie  dos^g  the  Kaibab  {dateau,  the  depth 
is  toco  ft.  For  mudi  of  the  distance  there  is  an  inner  narrower 
gorge  sank  in  the  bottom  of  a  broad  outer  canyon.  The  narrow 
gorge  is  in  some  places  no  more  than  5500  ft.  wide  at  the  top. 
To  illustrate  the  depth  of  the  Granri  C.inyon,  Powell  writes: 
"  Pluck  up  Mount  Washington  <(■>2n^  fl.  high)  by  the  roots  to 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  drop  it  head  first  into  the  Grnn<l  (~anyon, 
and  the  dam  will  not  force  its  waters  over  the  wall  " 

While  there  are  notable  dUferences  ia  tbe  Grand  Canyon 
from  point  to  point,  the  main  ckmcnts  aic  nodi  aBke  thiottgboat 
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iU  tengtti,  and  are  due  to  the  succession  of  rock  strata  reve&lcd 
In  the  canynii  walla.  At  the  base,  for  some  800  ft.,  there  is  a 
cmnplM  of  ciyitalliiie  racks  of  culy  (eological  age,  consisting 
of  gndas,  tcliist,  sfau*  and  other  racks,  greatly  plicated  and 
traversed  by  dikes  and  granite  intrusions.  This  is  an  ancient 
oiountain  mass,  which  has  been  greatly  denuded.    On  it  rest 

a  scric.-i  i-jf  durable  ijuartzi'.c  '.u-ii:-,  iiictiiiui  1  to  the  horizontui, 
formiriK  abi»ul  !^oo  IL.  mure  ot  Luc  luwcr  canyon  wall.  On  llus 
come  first  500  ft.  of  greenish  santislotici  and  liicii  700  fl.  of 
bedded  sandstone  and  limestone  .strata,  some  massive  and  some 
thin,  which  on  weathering  form  a  series  of  alcoves.  These  beds, 
like  those  above,  are  in  nearly  horizontal  position.  .Above  this 
comes  1600  ft.  of  limestone — often  a  beautiful  marble,  as  in  the 
Marble  Canyon,  but  in  the  Grand  Canyon  stained  a  brilliant 
red  by  iron  oxide  washed  bom  overljrtng  beds.  Above  this 
"  red  wall  "  ate  too  tu  U  fftf  and  bijght  led  sandstone  beds 
hmking  "  like  vast  ifthoM  of  fauidiciqie.*'  At  the  top  of  the 
caiqfon  is  looo  ft.  of  limestone  with  gypsum  uid  chert,  noted 
for  the  pinnacles  and  towers  which  denudation  has  developed. 
It  is  thcso  differeiil  rock  beds,  with  their  various  colours,  and 
the  differences  in  the  etfecl  of  weathering  upon  them,  that  give 
the  grest  variety  and  gtaipleur  tu  the  canyon  scenery.  There 
arc  towers  and  turrets,  pinnacles  and  alcoves,  cliffs,  ledges, 
crags  and  moderate  talus  slopes,  each  with  its  characteristic 
colour  and  form  according  to  the  set  of  strata  in  which  it  lies. 
The  main  river  has  deft  the  plateau  in  a  huge  gash ;  innumerable 
side  gorges  have  cut  it  to  right  and  left;  and  wmthering  has 
etched  out  the  c]|&  and  aufs  and  hdped  to  ptiM  it  in  the  gaudy 
colour  bands  that  stretdi  before  the  eye.  There  is  grandeur 
hero  and  fwtrdaem  in  abundance,  bat  beauty  is  bcking.  Pbwell 
puts  the  case  graphically  when  be  writes:  "  A  wall  of  homo- 
geneous granite  like  that  in  the  YcKscmitc  is  but  a  naked  wall, 
whether  it  be  1000  or  5000  ft.  high.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of 
feet  mean  nothing  to  the  eye  when  they  stand  in  a  meaningless 
front.  A  mountain  covered  by  [)ure  snow  10,000  ft.  high  has 
but  little  more  elfecl  on  the  imagination  tlian  a  mountain  of 
snow  1000  ft.  high — it  is  but  more  of  the  same  thing;  but  a 
facade  of  seven  systems  of  rock  has  its  sublimity  multiplied 
sevenfold." 

Tq  tlw  ordiaaiy  peman  siHt  of  the  Gnod  Canyon  is  at 
pNMBt  ininriiiiihlf,  for,  as  BbikII  itatea,  "a  ytar  acaccely 
MiliGet  to  ace  it  all ";  and  "ft  »  a  itgion  man  diflknk  to 
traverse  than  the  Alps  or  Uie  Himalayas."  Bat  a  part  of  the 

canyon  Ls  now  easily  accessible  to  tourists.  A  trail  leads  from 
the  Atchison,  Topcka  &  Santa  F6  railway  at  Flagstaff,  .Arizona; 
and  a  branch  line  of  the  railway  extends  from  Williams,  .Arizona, 
to  a  hotel  on  the  very  brink  of  the  canyon.  The  plateau,  which 
in  places  bears  an  open  forest,  mainly  of  pine,  v.iries  in  elevation, 
but  is  for  the  most  part  a  series  of  fairly  level  terrace  tops  with 
Steep  faces,  with  mesas  and  buties  here  and  there,  and,  especially 
near  tlie  In^ge  extinct  volcano  of  San  Francisco  mountain, 
with  much  evidence  ol  locmer  volcanic  activity,  including 
numeraoi  cinder  oonea.  Tlw  tcavdiflr  oomas  abruptly  to  the 
edge  of  tiie  canyon,  at  wlMie  hotton,  over  a  ndfe  hdom,  is  seen 
the  iilvaiy  thnad  of  water  when  the  mod^f  tonent  rushes 
along  00  its  never<eaalng  tadt  of  sawing  its  way  into  the  depths 
of  the  earth.  Opposite  rise  the  highly  coloured  and  terraced 
slopes  of  the  other  canyon  wall,  whose  crest  i.-.  fully  1 2  m.  distant. 

Down  by  the  river  are  the  folded  rocks  of  an  ancient  mountain 
system,  formed  before  vertebrate  life  appeared  on  the  earth, 
then  worn  to  an  almost  level  condition  through  untohl  a^es  of 
slow  denudation.  Slowly,  then,  the  mountains  sank  beneath  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  Carboniferous  Period— about  the 
tine  of  the  formation  of  the  roal-beds — sediments  began  to 
huqrtbc  ancient  mount.iins.  This  lasted  through  other  untold 
ages  nntil  the  Tertiary  Pexiod— through  much  of  the  Palaeozoic 
ud  an  of  the  Mcaoaoic  time-^end  a  total  of  from  s  0,000 to  t6,ooo 
ft.  of  aedinienta  were  deposited.  Since  then  erodon  has  been 
dominant,  and  the  river  has  eaten  its  way  down  to,  and  into, 
the  deeply  buried  mountains,  «i|iiT.inK  the  strata  f  ir  ij.s  to  read, 
like  the  pages  of  a  book,  in  some  parts  of  the  plateau  region  as 
mudi  as  90,000  ft.  of  rack  have  been  stripped  away»  and  over 


an  area  of  200,000  sq.  m.  an  average  of  over  6000  ft.  has  been 

removed. 

''"''f  (rTBniir«ny^***r™*""y'"*'***'*~**'*y*^  1.  <ur»i»i— f 
in  1540,  but  lor  319  years- the  InaccemibQity  of  the  tcgien 

prevented  its  exploration.  Various  people  vidted  parts  of  it 
or  made  reports  regarding  it;  and  the  Ives  Expedition  of  1858 
KHilains  a  report  upon  the  canyon  -.sritten  by  Prof.  J.  S.  New- 
i>erry.  But  it  •,',as  nut  until  li.Oy  that  the  first  real  exploration 
of  the  (jraiid  (."an>oii  was  made.  In  that  year  Major  J.  W. 
Powell,  with  live  as>ui.iaies  (three  left  the  party  in  the  Grand 
Canyon),  made  the  c(j[:-.plijte  journey  by  boat  from  the  junction 
of  the  Green  and  Grand  rivers  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Grand 
Canyon.  This  hazardous  joumqr  mdu  as  one  of  the  roost 
daring  and  renuirkable  exploiatioaa  ever  undertaken  in  North 
America;  and  Powell's  dwcTftrtiona  of  the  expedition  an 
among  the  nwst  faadnatiag  aeoounta  of  travel  relating  to  tbo 
continent.  Powell  made  another  expedition  in  187 1,  but  did 
not  go  the  whole  length  of  the  canyon.  The  government  survey 
conducted  by  Lieut.  George  M.  Wheeler  also  explored  parts 
of  the  canyon,  and  C.  E.  Dutton  carried  on  extensive 
studies  of  the  canyon  and  the  contiguous  plateau  region. 
In  1800  Robert  B.  Stanton,  with  six  associates,  went  ihroujjh 
the  canyon  in  boats,  making  a  survey  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  building  a  railway  along  its  base.  Two  other 
parties,  one  in  1896  (Nat.  Galloway  and  William  Richmond) 
the  other  in  189;  (George  F.  Fln^i  and  companion),  have 
made  the  journey  through  the  caqron.  So  f^  aa  there  ia 
record  thoe  an  the  only  four  paidea  that  have  ever  made 
the  oompfcte  jonrnqr  through  the  Grand  Canyon.  It  baa 
sometimes  been  said  that  James  Whits  made  the  passage  of 
the  canyon  beion  Powell  did;  but  tUa  atoty  testa  upoB  no 

real  basis. 

For  .ircounts  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  s^p  J.  W. 
Powell,  Exploralions  of  the  Colorado  Ktter  of  iht.  Wnt  and  tls  Trilm- 
taries  (Washington,  1 875);  J.  W.  Powell,  Canyons  ^  ike  Colorad* 
(Meadville,  Pa..  1895);  F.  S.  Dellcnbaugh,  The  Kimance  of  tk» 
Colorado  River  (New  York,  1903);  Capt.  C.  E.  Dutton,  Tertiary 
History  of  the  Grand  Canyon  Dtslricf,  vrith  Alias  (Washington,  1882), 
being  Niono^aph  No.  3,  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  See  also  the  excelleilt 
topi-)nraphu-  map  of  the  Grand  Canyon  prepared  by  F.  E.  Mattheo 
and  publishc-d  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  (R.  S.  T.) 

ORAND-DUKB  (Fr.  grand-due,  Ital.  granduca,  Ger.  Grots' 
henog),  a  title  borne  by  priaoea  milking  between  king  and  duk& 
The  dignity  waa  imt  bcMowed  in  ss'H' Kua  V.  on  Doha 
Cosinm  !•  of  Ilnrenoe,  his  nn  nuda  aihraining  the  enqwrar'a 

confirmation  in  1576;  and  the  predicate  "R^l  Higfanew" 

was  added  in  1609.  In  i  Hc>6  Napoleon  created  his  brother-in-law 
Joachim  Murat,  grand  dvike  of  Berg,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
title  was  assumed  by  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the 
elector  of  Baden,  and  the  new  ruler  of  the  secularized  bishopric 
of  WiirzbiH^  ilormcrly  Ferdinand  III.,  grand-duke  of  Ti;scany  i 
on  joining  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  ,At  the  present  time, 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  title  is 
borne  by  the  sovereigns  of  Luxemburg,  ."^axc- Weimar  (grand- 
duke  of  Saxony),  Mecklcnburg-Schwcrin.  ^{e>:klenburg-Strelits, 
and  Oldenburg  (since  18S9),  as  well  as  by  those  of  Uesie-Daim- 
stadt  and  Baden.  Tllie  emperor  of  Austria  bwlodca  among  hit 
titles  those  of  grand-duke  of  Cracow  and  Tuscany,  and  the  kbs 
of  Prxissia  those  of  grand-duke  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  Fmen, 
The  title  is  also  retained  by  the ditpoMCMad  Hababuiy-Loinine 

dynasty  of  TuM;iny. 

Grand-duke  is  also  the  cn:i\ ei.tional  English  equivalent  of 
the  Russian  vilikiy  knyaz,  more  properly  "  grand-prince  "  (Gcr. 
(Irossiurs:  I,  at  one  time  the  title  of  the  rtilers  of  Russia,  who, 
as  the  eldest  bt)rn  of  the  house  of  Rurik,  exercised  overlordship 
over  the  udydniyt  knyazi  or  local  princes.  On  the  partition  of 
the  inheritance  of  Rurik,  the  eldest  of  each  branch  amumcd 
the  title  of  grand-prince.  Under  the  domination  of  the  Gotdea 
Horde  tfa«  i^t  to  bestow  the  titkaeWfy  teym  wnnsmvad  bgr 
the  Tatar  Kban,  who  gave  It  to  the  prfaice  of  llodww.  b 
Lithuania  this  title  also  symbolized  a  similar  overlordship, apd 
it  passed  to  the  kings  of  Poland  on  the  union  of  Lithuania  with 
the  Polish  republic.  Tbe  style  of  the  emperar  of  Ruaiia  now 
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iochida  Uk  titles  U  gnmitdiike  {tMdy  of  g»»«i-—fc^ 

Litbittnia,  Volhynia,  Fodali»  ud  Fiahad.  Uudl  iS86  thu 
title  grand-duke  or  graad-dudiCM,  with  the  ityte  "Inpaia] 
Highness,"  was  borne  by  all  dcKeBdaatsof  theimpetlal  bouse. 

It  is  now  confined  to  the  sons  and  daughters,  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  male  grandchildren  of  the  emperor.  The  other  members  of 
thf  imiK'rial  hou.ic  bear  the  lillc  of  prince  {knyaz)  and  princess 
(knyagmya.  if  married,  knyazhna,  if  unmarried)  with  (be  Style  of 
"  Highness."  The  emperor  of  Austria,  as  king  of  Hungary, 
also  bears  this  title  as  "  graod-duke  "  of  Tnnqrlrania,  whkh 
was  erected  into  a  "  cniid*prilMWloat "  (GnttfUllteBtiim)  in 
1765  by  Maria  Tbetcaa, 

OHAmnni  (span.  Omit),  a  title  of  liOMrar  borne  hy  tbe 
Ugbest  class  of  th«  Spaniib  aobiUty.  It  wodd  aiipear  to  have 
been  originally  aatuncd  by  tbe  nost  Important  nobles  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  tbe  mass  of  the  ricos  koti^es,  or  great  barons 
of  the  realm.  It  was  thus,  as  Sclden  points  out,  not  a  general 
term  denoting  a  class,  bul  "  an  addilional  dignity  not  only  tn 
all  dukes,  but  to  some  niarque&sca  and  tondts  also  "  [TiiUs  of 
Honor,  ed.  167^  p.  47S).  It  fortnerly  implied  certain  privileges; 
notably  that  oi  silting  coveted  in  the  royal  presence.  Until 
the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  when  the  power  of  the 
territorial  nobles  was  broken,  the  giaodecs  had  also  certain  more 
InpoitaDt  lighu,  e.i.  fieedam  imni  taxation,  immunity  from 
aireataafeat  the  king'*  e^nsa  oomunand,  and  even— in  ctctain 
cases  the  ttght  to  lenounGe  tiieir  alkghnce  and  niate  nmr  en 
the  khif.  Tbeir  number  and  pdviisges  fWK  Anther  restricted 
by  Charlee  I.  (the  emperor  Oiailes  V.),  who  reserved  to  tbe 
crown  the  right  to  bestow  the  title.  The  grandees  of  Spain  were 
further  divided  into  three  cla&acs:  (i)  those  who  spoke  to  the 
king  and  received  his  reply  with  their  heads  covered;  (2)  those 
who  addressed  hira  uncovered,  but  put  on  their  hats  to  hear  his 
an-swer;  (3)  tho6c  who  awaited  tbe  permission  of  the  king  before 
covering  themselves.  All  grandees  were  addressed  by  the  king 
as  "my  cousin"  (mi  primo),  whereas  ordinary  nobles  were 
00]y  qualified  as  "  my  kinsman  "  (mi  parienfe).  The  title  of 
**  frandte,"  abolished  under  Ring  Joseph  Bonaparte,  was  revived 
to  liji,  when  by  the  BrfcUwrfe  real  gnmdeee  wtee  given  peecedence 
in  the  Chamber  of  Peeia.  Tbe  dedinatlon  is  no*,  Iwwever, 
pnreiy  titular,  and  implies  neither  privilege  nor  power. 

OBAND  FORKS,  a  dty  in  the  Boundary  district  of  British 
Columbia;  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  north  and  south  forks 
of  tbe  Kettle  river,  i  m.  S.  of  the  international  bournkry.  Pop. 
(1908)  about  2500.  It  is  in  a  good  agricultural  district,  but 
owes  its  importance  largely  to  the  erection  hfrcof  the  extensive 
smelting  plant  of  the  Gratiby  Consolidated  Company,  which 
smelts  the  ores  obtained  from  the  various  parts  of  Uie  Boundary 
country,  but  chiefly  those  from  the  Knob  Hill  and  Old  Ironsides 
mines.  The  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  as  well  aa  the  Great 
Northern  railway,  runs  to  Grand  Forks,  which  thw  hat  eiKellent 
nilway  communication  with  the  eouth  and  east. 

OBAIID  PORRIt  a  city  and  the  oounty^eat  of  Grand  Porks 
county,  North  Dakota,  U.S.A.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ked  river 
(of  the  North)  and  Red  Lake  river  (whence  its  name),  about 
80  m.  N.  of  Fargo.  Pop.  (tooo)  765.^,  of  whom  2781  were 
foreign-born;  (1905)  10,137;  (igio)  27,^188.  It  is  served  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  tbe  Great  Northern  railways,  and  has  a 
considerable  river  traffic,  the  Red  river  (when  dredged)  having  a 
channel  60  ft.  wi:le  and  4  ft.  deep  at  low  water  below  Grand 
Forks.  At  University,  a  iunall  suburb,  is  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  li  o-educalional;  opened  1884).  Affiliated  with 
it  is  Wesley  College  (Methodist  Episoopal).  now  at  Gnnd  Forks 
(with  a  campus  adjoining  that  «f  tlie  ITnivenity),  bat  temaity 
the  Red  River  Valley  University  at  WalqpetOD,  Noith  DahOta. 
In  1907-1908  tbe  Vntversity  had  S7  instructon  and  86f  students; 
its  library  had  3$,ooo  bound  volumes  and  5000  pamphlet?.  At 
Grand  Forks,  also,  are  St  Bernard'.s  Ursuline  Academy  (Roman 
Catholic)  and  Crand  I'ork.n  College  (Lutheran).  Among  the 
city's  ptintipal  buildings  are  the  putdic  librarv,  the  Federal 
building  and  a  YM.C.A.  building.  As  the  centre  of  the  great 
wheal  valley  of  the  Red  river,  it  has  a  busy  trade  in  wheat,  flour 
and  acrienbaral  machineiy  and  implements,  as  well  aa  huge 


jobbing  inteteata.  Thei«atncBilwiaycnMbo|iahesie,«iidMMOt 
the  manufactnua  are  cmckeis,  brooms,  bricks  and  tiha  and 

cement.  The  nuuidpality  owns  its  water-works  and  an  electric 
lighting  plant  foritreet  lighting.  In  1801  John  Cameron  (d.  1804) 
C'ccted  a  temporary  trading  post  for  the  Xortti-Weit  Fur 
Company  oa  the  site  of  the  pre&cnt  city;  it  afterwards  became 
a  trading  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  first  per- 
manent settlement  was  made  in  1871,  and  Grand  Fotks  wus 
reached  I  .   I  1  N'orthem  Pacific  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1881. 

GRAND  HAVBN,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  county-seat  of 
Ottawa  county,  Michigan,  U.S.A.,  on  Lake  Michigan,  at  the 
mouth  of  Grand  river,  jo  m.  W.  by  of  Grand  JUpids  and 
78  m.  £k  of  Milwaukee  Fo^  (i«d^  4y43>  «l  whom  tart  were 
te«i(n-hom;  (ig«i>  019;  (i9if()  jSjft.  It  is  served  Iqr  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  tbe  rae  hbiqaette  railways,  and  by  steamboet 
lines  to  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  other  lake  ports,  and  is  connected 
with  Grand  Rapids  and  Muskegon  by  an  electric  line.  The 
city  manufactures  pianos,  refrigerators,  printing  presses  and 
leather;  is  a  centre  for  the  shipment  of  fruit  and  celery;  and 
has  valuable  fisheries  near — fresh,  salt  and  smoked  fish,  cspcciaJIy 
whitefish,  are  shipped  in  considerable  quantities.  Grand  Haven 
is  the  port  of  entry  for  the  Customs  District  of  Michigan,  and  has 
a  small  export  and  import  trade.  The  municipality  owns  and 
operates  its  water-works  and  electric-lighting  plant.   A  trading 

Fur  Comipany,  hot  the  pomanent  aettioBMit  flf  the  dty  did  not 
begfai  onto  XI34.  Gcsnd  Haven  was  laid  oiift  as  n  town  in  183$, 

and  was  diarterad  as  a  city  in  1867. 

ORANDIER,  URBAN  (1500-1634),  priest  of  tbe  church  of 
Sainte  Croix  at  Loudun  in  the  department  of  Vienne,  France,  was 
accu-scd  of  wntchcraft  in  by  some  hysterical  novices  of 

the  Carmelite  Convent,  where  the  trial,  protracted  for  tWO 
years,  wxs  held.  Grandicr  was  found  guilty  and  burnt  aliVC 
at  Loudun  on  the  iHth  of  .\ugu.st  16^4. 

GRAND  ISLAND,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Hall  county, 
Nebraska,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Platte  river,  about  154  m.  W.  by  S. 
of  Omaha.  Pop.  (1900)  7554  (1339 foreign-bom);  (loio)  10,316. 
It  is  served  by  the  Union  Facttc,  tlie  Qhlcago,  Burlington  It 
Qulnt^,  and  tlie  St  Joseph  k  Gtand  lafamd  nitways,  b^ig  tlw 
western  teiminHS  of  tin  last-named  line  and  a  southern  terminus 
of  a  branch  of  tbe  ITnion  Pacific.  The  dty  is  situated  on  a  slope 
skirting  the  broa  1  I  1  l  ottom-Iands  of  the  Platte  river,  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  f»i;  ui;iif;  legion.  Ciraiid  Island  College  (Baptist; 
co-educational)  was  t-stablishe<l  in  iSgj  and  the  (Irand  Island 
Business  and  Normal  College  in  i8yo;  and  the  city  is  the  seat 
of  a  stale  Sailors'  and  Scddiers'  Home,  establisheti  in  i8S8. 
Grand  Island  has  a  large  wholesale  trade  in  groceries,  fruits,  4cc.; 
is  an  important  horse-market,  and  has larfe  Stock-yards.  Thwo 
aie  ahopa  of  the  Union  Pacific  in  the  dty,  and  among  its  maniH 
factuns  an  beet-sugar — Grand  Island  is  in  one  of  the  principal 
heeti4viar<fn>wing  districts  of  tlie  state— bmoms,  wire  lenoes, 
confectjooay  and  canned  com.  The  most  important  industry 
of  tbe  oouity  is  the  raising  and  feeding  of  sheep  and  neat  cattle. 
A  "  Grand  Idand  "  was  founded  in  1857,  and  was  named  from 
a  large  island  'nearly  50  m.  long)  in  the  Platte  opposite  its  site; 
but  the  prt^k  nt  citv  w.is  l.iid  out  by  the  Union  Pacific  in  1866. 
It        '  h.ii'  r.  -i         city  in  1S73. 

GRANDMONTiNES,  a  religious  order  founded  by  St  Stepbea 
of  Thiers  in  Auvergne  towards  the  end  of  the  nth  century. 
St  Stephen  was  so  impressed  by  the  lives  of  the  hermits  whom  he 
saw  in  Calabria  that  he  desired  (0  introduce  the  same  mannei 
of  life  into  bis  native  cooatiy.  He  was  ordained,  and  in  107$ 
ebtained  the  pope's  peraiMion  to  estabiith  an  order.  He 
betook  himacif  to  AtmwiM^  and  tat  the  desert  ef  Mtnet,  near 
Limoges,  be  made  himadf  a  hut  of  brandM  of  trees  and  fived 

there  for  some  time  !n  complete  solitude.  A  few  disciples 
gathered  round  him.  and,  a  community  was  formed.  The  rule 
was  not  reduced  to  writing  until  after  Stephen's  death,  1124, 
The  life  wm  eremitical  and  very  severe  in  regard  to  silence, 
diet  anil  fiodily  austerities;  it  w.is  modelled  after  the  rule  of 
the  Camaldol«K,  but  various  regulations  were  adopted  from 
the  Autntiafaui  canons.  TheMiperiorwaacaaedthe"Comclior." 
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About  1150  the hennlts,  being  compelled  to  leave  Muret,  settled 
in  the  neighbouring  dcaert  of  Grandmont,  whence  the  order 
darived  lU  nane.  Iiouti  VII.  fonoded  *  home  at  Vincennca 
near  Paiffi,  tad  theovder  hadftgrrat  vogoe  is  FnHMe,atiDuy 
M  Mzty  houses  being  cattbUalwd  by  1 1 70,  but  it  seems  never  to 
have  found  favour  out  of  Franre;  it  had,  however,  a  couple  of 
cells  in  KnKliinil  up  to  Ihi-  niirMk-  of  the  15th  century.  'I'lic 
syslcm  <if  l.iy  brolliers  was  intriKlui'cd  on  a  largf  scak-,  and  the 
maiinKi  mi  nt  of  the  trmporais  was  in  i^renl  mraiuro  left  in  their 
han<lH;  the  arrangement  did  not  work  well,  and  the  quarrels 
between  the  lay  brothers  and  the  choir  monks  were  a  constant 
source  of  weakness.  I..atcr  centuries  witnessed  mitigations  and 
reforms  in  the  life,  and  at  last  the  order  came  to  an  end  just 
before  the  French  Revolutioa.  ThanwartlmorthreeconveBtaof 
OrandaHWthM  num.  The  order  played  no  great  part  in  history. 

See  HdyM.  JKifc  A*  <riM*  nMNue  (t7t4)f  oc.  54.  55t  Max 
HtlnlHiehcr.  (Mm  md  Kmrngutimmi  (tagu,  i.  f  31;  and  the 
ait.  hi  Wencr  aad  Welle,  K»€MuUd»  (ed.  a),  and  in  Hemg. 


R$almtyhtoptdii  (ed.  3). 


(B.CB.) 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  a  city  and  the  county-scat  of  Kent  county, 
Michigan,  U.S.A.,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  (irand  river, 
about  io  m.  from  Lalce  Michigan  and  145  m.  W.N.W.  of  Detroit. 
Pop.  (ifioo)  60,278;  (igoo)  87.56s,  of  whom  3j.8y5  were 
foreign-born  and  604  were  negroes;  (igto  census)  111,571. 
Of  the  foreign-bom  population  in  ic)oo,  11,137  were  Hollanders; 
JJI8  English-Canadians;  3253  Germans;  1137  Iri.sh;  1060  from 
German  Poland;  and  ioa6  fnum  Eoglaad.  Grand  Rapida  ia 
aemd  by  the  MifM||f^i.  Ctetimi,  the  Lake  Share  k  Mfchigan 
Southern,  the  Gnnd  Thmk,  the  Ptee  Maiqoette  and  the  Grand 
Rapids  ft  Indiana  railifaya,  and  by  eleetric  intemrban  railways. 
The  valley  here  Is  about  3  m.  wide,  with  a  range  of  hills  on 
either  side,  and  about  midway  l>elween  these  hills  the  river  flows 
over  a  limestone  bed,  falling  about  iR  ft.  in  i  m.  Factories  and 
nulls  line  both  banks,  but  the  businejis  blocks  are  nearly  all 
.iliit:g  the  f(M>t  of  the  E.  range  of  hilh;  the  finest  rosidonccs 
command  picturesque  views  from  the  hills  farther  back,  the 
raaidencos  on  the  W.  side  being  leia  pretentious  and  standing 
on  bottom-lands.  The  principal  buaincaa  thoroughfares  arc 
Canal,  Monroe  and  Division  streeta.  AOMNig  the  important 
buUdinga  are  the  United  Statea  Govemnmit  buihling  (Graitd 
Rapida  ia  the  aeat  oT  the  aonthem  diriaion  «f  the  Federal  Jodidal 
dialrict  of  western  Michigan),  the  County  Court  house,  Uie  city 
hall,  the  public  library  (presented  by  Marlfn  A.  Ryerson  of 
Chicapi'V  the  \tanufai  l\ir<  r'^  tviildin?.  the  Efi- ti i n j;  Press 
buildlnj;  the  Michigan  Tru-.t  building  and  several  handsome 
churches.  The  principal  chnrital)le  institutions  are  the  muniripul 
Tuberculosis  Sanatorium;  the  (ily  hosjiital;  the  L'nion  Benevo- 
lent Association,  which  maintains  a  home  and  hospital  for  the 
indigent,  together  with  a  training  school  for  nurses;  Saint 
John's  orphan  asylum  (under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Oominican  Siaten);  Saint  Mary 'a  boepital  (in  charge  of  the 
aiiteTB-of  Meityh  Btttterworth  hospital  (with  a  training  school 
for  nurses);  the  WOBmo'a  Home  and  Hospital,  maintained 
largely  by  the  Womaali  Christian  IVmpeniiee  Union;  the 
Aldrich  Memorial  Dcacooeaa'  Home;  the  D.  A.  Btodgett 
Memorial  Children's  Home,  and  the  Michigan  Masonic  Home. 
About  I  m.  N.  of  the  city,  overlooking  the  river,  is  the  Michigan 
Soldiers'  Home,  wnth  accommodation  for  500.  On  the  V,, 
limits  .if  the  city  is  Reed's  Lake,  a  popular  resort  durinp  the 
summer  season.  The  city  is  the  see  of  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Epi»co{Mil  bishops.  In  1Q07-100S,  through  the 
tSbltaof  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  interest  was  aroused 
hi  the  improvement  of  the  city,  appropriations  were  made  for 
a  "  city  plan,"  and  flood  walls  were  completed  for  the  pntection 
d  the  knrar  paitt  of  the  dty  from  iauadatiOB.  Uns  Inie 
(foantities  of  fruit,  cereals  and  vegetables  from  the  aunmmdtng 
country,  and  ample  facilities  for  transportation  by  tail  and  by 
the  river,  which  is  navicaMe  from  Ik-Iow  the  rapids  to  its  mouth, 
make  the  commorce  and  iraclc  of  Cirattd  Rapids  ver>-  important. 
The  nianufarturiiii;  interests  are  greatly  promoted  f'\  the  line 
water-power,  and  as  a  furniture  centre  the  city  has  a  world-wide 
rffMAMloa— the  «mhw  «f  the  tenitwe  mmrafacttiiad  wilUn  its 


limits  in  1904  amounted  to  19,409,097,  about  5  5%  of  the  value 
of  all  furniture  manufactnnd  ia  the  United  States.  Grand 
Rapida  mantifactuna  caipeC  awuiiiMia  a  laiys  proportion  d 
the  irimle  woridla  ptodnct,— floor  and  gtiat  mill  products, 
foiadtjr  aad  marhhrn  shop  products,  planing-mill  products, 
schod  seats,  uraod-mirkfaig  tools,  fly  paper,  calcined  plaster, 
barrels,  kegs,  carriages,  wagons,  agricultural  im|>h  m<-nts  and 
bricks  and  tile.  The  total  factory  product  in  11,04  was  valued 
at  $31.031, an  increase  of  39-6%  in  four  years 

On  the  site  of  Grand  Rapids  there  was  for  a  long  time  a  large 
Ottawa  Indian  village,  and  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  a 
Baptist  mission  was  established  in  1824.  Two  years  later  a  trad- 
ing post  joined  the  mission,  in  1833  a  saw  mill  was  built,  and  for 
the  next  few  years  the  growth  was  rapid.  The  aettlcimnt  waa 
organized  as  a  town  in  1834,  wna  Incorporated  as  a  vfllafski  1S3S, 
and  waa  chartered  aa  a  city  in  1850^  tlwcitycbwter  hetatgmdaed 
in  1857, 1S7T.  1^7  uh!  1905. 

ORiUID  RAPIDS,  a  dty  and  the  coimty-seat  of  Wood  county, 
Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  on  both  rides  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  about 
137  m.  \.W.  of  Mihvaiiki  r  I'op.  (1000)  4403,  of  whom  1073 
were  foreipn  born;  (1905)  6157;  (1910)  6511.  It  is  served 
by  the  Minneapolis,  St  Paul  &  Sault  Ste  Marie,  the  Green  Bay  & 
Western,  the  Chicago  &  North-Western,  and  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St  Paul  railways.  It  is  a  railway  and  distributing 
centre,  and  has  manufactories  of  lumber,  sash,  doors  and  bUnds, 
hubs  and  spokes,  woodenware,  paper,  wood-pulp,  furniture  and 
flour.  The  public  builriinga  inr liide  anoat  olBcti,  court  hottae,  dty 
hall,  dty  boadtal  aad  thsT.  B.  Soott  9n»  PuhHc  Ubmy  (189*). 
The  city  owns  and  operates  its  water- works^  the  dscttk-^Bhtiag 
and  telephone  companies  are  co-operative.  Grand  Rapfds  was 
first  chartered  as  a  city  in  i860.  That  pari  of  Grand  Rapids  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Wisconsin  river  was  formerly  the  ciiy  of 
Ccntralia  (pop.  in  iSoo,  1435);  it  was  anne.ted  in  i<>oo. 

GRANDSON  (Ger.  Grandset-),  a  town  in  the  Swiss  canton  of 
Vaud,  near  the  south-western  end  of  the  Lake  of  Neuchitel, 
and  by  rail  20  m.  S.W.  of  Neuch^tel  and  3  m.  N.  of  Yverdon. 
Its  population  in  1900  was  1771,  mainly  French-s|>caking  and 
Protcsunt.  Its  ancient  castle  waa  long  the  home  of  a  noted  raos 
of  barons,  iriiile  in  the  very  old  dnurch  (once  bdonging  to  a 
Benedictine  tnon eatery)  there  are  n  numher  of  Roman  cohuans, 
ftc.,  from  Avcochea  aad  Yverdoo.  It  has  now  a  tobacco  laetoiy. 
Its  lords  were  vassals  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  tiD  in  1475  the  castle 
was  taken  by  the  Swiss  at  the  beginning  of  their  war  with  Charles 
the  Bolfl,  duke  of  Burgundy,  whosr  v  was  the  duchess  of  Savov. 
It  was  retaken  by  Charles  in  Frbni.iry  1476,  and  tlie  garrison 
put  to  death.  The  Swiss  hastened  to  n  vrn^e  rli's  r|i-,.  :!  and  in 
a  famous  battle  (2nd  ^^arch  1476)  defeated  Charles  with  great 
loss,  capturinp  much  booty.  The  scene  of  the  battle  was  between 
Concise  and  CorccUes,  north-<ast  of  the  town,  and  is  marked  by 
several  columns,  perhaps  aaclent  menhirs.  Grandson  was  thence- 
forward till  1798  ruled  ia  common  by  Bone  and  Fribourg,  and 
then  was  given  to  the  cantoa  da  Lteaa,  edridi  in  1803  becaam 
thatof  Vand. 

See  P.  Chahioa,  la  BWajBr  drOraNdam  (Laasaaae,  1897). 

GRANBT,  FRANCOIS  MARITTS  (1777-1849),  French  painter, 
was  bom  at  Aix  in  Provence,  on  the  17th  of  December  1777;  his 
father  was  a  stt-.all  builder.  The  boy's  strong  desires  led  his 
parents  to  place  him — after  some  preliminary  teaching  from 
a  passine;  Italian  artist— in  a  free  school  of  art  directed  by 
M.  Constanlin,  a  landscape  painter  of  some  reputation.  In  1793 
Granet  followed  the  volunteers  of  .\\x  to  the  siege  of  TouhMi, 
at  the  cloee  of  which  he  obtained  employment  as  a  decorator  hi 
the  araenaL  Whilst  a  lad  he  had,  at  Aix,  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  yomf  oomte  de  Fotbin,  aad  upon  hia  hnritation  Granet, 
in  the  year  1797,  mat  to  Paib.  De  Plaibfai  was  one  of  the 
pupils  of  DavU,  and  Gianet  entered  the  same  studio.  Later  he 
got  poaaeaaion  of  a  cell  In  the  convent  of  Capuchins,  which, 
having  aerved  for  a  manufaclorv  assi^rr.ats  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  afterwar<ls  inhabited  almi\st  cxriiisivelv  hy  artists. 
In  the  changinK  lights  and  shadows  of  the  i  nrriilors  of  the 
Capuchins,  Granet  found  the  materials  for  that  one  picture  to 
the  pmntmr  of  iHdch,  with  vaiyfagsoeeaas,  be  devoted  r~  "~ 
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In  i8oj  he  left  Paris  for  Rome,  where  he  remained  until  1819, 
when  he  returned  to  Paris,  bringing  with  him  bt^idLs  various 
other  work,H  one  of  fourteen  rcpciitions  of  his  cekbratcti  Chifur 
dcs  Capucins,  executed  in  i^ti.  The  figures  ot  the  monks 
celebrating  mass  axe  taken  in  this  subject  as  a  substantive  part 
ot  the  architectural  effect,  and  this  is  the  case  with  all  Granct's 
tMilks,  even  with  those  in  which  the  figure  subject  would  seem 
to  aiM>t  its  importance,  and  iu  historic&l  or  romtutUc  interest. 
"  Stdki  fidntlttg  a  Madonna  on  his  Prison  WaO,"  1810  (Lenchten- 
beig  coUedJoo):  "Sodoma  i  I'bApitat,"  1815  (Louvie); 
^BasiUque  hum  de  St  FhincoiB  d'Aaslse,"  iSaj  (Louvre); 
"  Rachat  de  prisvnnicr*,"  1831  (Louvre);  "  Mort  de  Ftous&in," 
1834  (Villa  Demidoff,  Florence),  are  among  his  principal  works; 
ail  are  marked  by  the  same  ()CLuliajilics,  everylhitiK  is  ;HicrLficed 
to  tone.  In  iSkj  Louis  Phiii(>[H;  tlecoralcd  (jraiict,  ami  after- 
Wardi  namLii  him  Chevalier  ile  I'Ordre  Si  Michel,  and  ('onscr- 
vau-ui  des  tableaux  de  VermiUcs  (i8j6).  He  became  member  of 
the  institute  in  1830;  but  in  spite  of  these  honours,  and  the 
ties  which  bound  him  to  M .  de  Forbin,  then  director  of  the  Louvre, 
Gianet  constantly  returned  to  Rome.  After  1848  he  retired  to 
Ail,  immediately  lost  his  wife,  and  died  litmaeU  on  tlie  stat  of 
November  1S49.  He  bequeathed  to  his  native  town  the  greater 
pait  of  his  fortune  and  at!  r  llectiona,  now  whlhHuit  ki  the 
Mus^,  together  with  a  vc  jj,  i  portrait  of  the  donor  painted 
by  Ingres  in  i8ti. 

QRANOE  (through  the  A.-Fr.  grauttie.  from  the  Med.  I,a(. 
granea,  a  place  for  storing  grain,  granum).  properly  a  granary 
or  bam.  In  the  middle  ages  a  "  grange  "  was  a  d(  tachini  portion 
oi  a  manor  with  farm-houses  and  barns  belonging  to  a  lord  or  to 
a  religious  house;  in  it  the  crops  could  be  conveniently  siorud  fur 
the  purpose  of  collecting  rent  or  tithe.  Thus,  such  barns  are  often 
known  as  "  tithe-barns."  In  many  cases  a  chapel  was  included 
among  the  buildings  or  stood  apart  as  a  se|>arate  edifice.  The 
word  is  still  used  a*  a  namo  for  a  superior  kind  of  iam-housej 
or  for  a  Gouatiy-hoaee  which  baa  {arm-buildia^  and  agricnltuial 
land  attached  to  it. 

AichitecturaOy  consideied,  the  "  grange  "  was  vinaily  a  long 
building  with  high  wooden  roof.  somet:ii'-CS  ilividtd  by  posts  or 
columns  into  a  sort  ot  iiave  aud  aisles,  and  with  wails  strongly 
buttresse<l.  .Sometimes  these  granges  were  of  very  grc-at  extent ; 
one  at  .St  Leonards,  Hampshire,  was  originally  long  by 

7511.  wide,  and  a  still  larger  one  {^\o,\  V .  long)  exist  <Mi  at  Chertsey. 
.•indent  granges,  or  lahe-barns,  still  exist  ai  Glastonbury, 
Bradford-on-Avon,  St  Mary's  Abbey,  York,  and  at  Coxwold. 
A  fine  example  at  Petcrbotongh  was  pulled  down  at  the  end  of 
the  19th  century.  In  France  tbeveaic  many  examples  in  stone  of 
the  tath,  X3th  and  14th  eenturiea;  some  divided  into  a  central 
and  tm  aide  aUles  by  arcades  in  atcoa.  Eitcnially  granges  ate 
aotJceaUe  4a  accoiint  of  thcic  great  tools  and  the  slight  elevation 
of  the  eaves,  from  S  to  10  ft.  oiuy  in  height.  In  the  1 3th  century 
they  were  sometimes  protected  by  moats  and  towers.  ,\t 
.Ardennes  in  Normandy,  where  the  grange  wai  154  ft.  long; 
Vaurler'-  near  Lao:;,  I'itardy.  J^d  ft.  long  and  in  two  Storeys; 
at  Perritres,  iil  Vigor,  near  ijayeu-i.  and  OuiHy  near  Fnlaise.  all 
in  Xorniandy;  and  at  St  Martin-au  Bois  (Oise)  arc  a  striL'S  of 
fine  examples.  Attached  to  the  abbey  oi  Longchuraps,  near 
Paris,  i*  one  of  the  best-preserved  granges  in  France,  with  walls 
in  stone  and  internally  divided  into  three  aisles  in  oak  timber 
of  extremely  fine  construction. 

in  the  aodal  economic  movement  in  the  United  States  of 
Ame^  wMch  began  hi  1867  and  was  known  as  the  "  Psnneis' 
MeweneRt,"  "^iprange"  was  adopted  as  the  name  for  a  local 
chapter  of  the  Order  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and  the  move- 
ment is  thus  often  known  .is  the  "  Grangers'  Movement  ''ince 
r  AkMLiis  Movement).  There  are  a  National  Orange  at  Wash- 
ins;ton,  supervising  the  local  diviivBina,  and  state  granges  in 

mws!  states. 

GRANGEMOUTH,  .l  police  burgh  and  seaport  of  Stirlingshire, 
Scotland,  i'op.  (1901)  8386.  It  is  situated  on  the  south  shore 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Forth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Camo  and  also 
of  Grange  Burn,  a  rigbt-hand  tributary  of  the  Catroo,  i  n.  N.E. 
of  Falkirk  by  the  North  Bridib  and  Csledoniaii  laihmya.  It 
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is  the  terminus  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  from  the  opening 
of  which  ( I  jSq)  its  history  may  be  dated.  The  principal  buildings 
are  the  town  hall  (in  (he  (ireek  .style),  public  hall,  public  institute 
and  free  library,  and  there  is  a  public  park  presented  by  the 
marquess  ol  Zetland.  Since  iSio,  when  il  bcrume  a  htad  (jort,  it 
has  gradually  attained  the  position  of  the  chief  port  of  the  Forth 
west  of  Leith.  The  first  dock  (joptaed  In  1846),  the  second 
(1859)  and  the  third  (1883)  oovaraniarea  of  aS  acres,  with  timber 
ponds  of  44  acres  and  a  total  qwqniie  of  3500  jfarda.  New 
docks,  93  acres  in  eatcnt,  with  an  entrance  fsmn  the  £rtb,  weie 
opened  in  190$  at  a  cost  of  mote  than  £1,1000^000.  The  works 
rendered  it  necessary  to  divert  the  influx  of  the  Grange  from  the 
Catron  to  the  Forth.  Timber,  pig-iron  and  iron  ore  are  the  lead- 
ing imports,  and  coal,  produce  and  iron  the  chief  exports,  Ihe 
industries  include  shipbuilding,  rope  and  sail  making  and  itoa 
founding.  There  is  regular  stcatncr  communicat  ion  with  London, 
Christiania,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and  /Vimiefdam.  ii^peri- 
ments  in  steam  navigation  were  carried  out  in  1802  with  the 
"  Chailotte  Dundas  "  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  at  Grange- 
mouth. Xetaa  House  adjondng  the  town  on  the  S.W.  is  a  seat 
of  the  maniueM  of  Zetland. 

QRAlOnit  ttMM  (i7ar'Z776)tEatfdicietgymaa  and  ptintp 
coQecter,  wis  bona  k  Oonet  in  1713.  He  want  to  Oxford, 
and  then  entered  holy  orders,  becoming  vicar  of  Shiplake;  but 
apart  from  his  hobby  of  portrait-collecting,  which  resulted  in 
the  principal  work  associated  with  his  name,  and  the  puhiieatioa 
of  some  sermons,  his  life  was  uneventful.  Yet  a  new  word  was 
added  to  the  language — "to  grangerize" — on  account  of  him. 
Iti  i76g  he  published  in  two  quarto  volumes  a  Bio^riiphi/inl 
History^/  England  "  consisting  of  charactersduipenMidindiiiierent 
classes,  and  adapted  to  a  methodical  catalogue  of  engraved 
British  heads  ";  this  was  "  intended  as  an  essay  towards  re- 
ducing our  biography  to  a  system,  and  a  help  to  the  knowledge 
of  portcaita."  The  work  wae  supplemented  in  later  editions  by. 
Gnninr,  ud  itll  fotthec  edjtioan  were  brought  out  by  the  Rev. 
If  ark  NoUe,  with  additions  from  Granger's  materials.  Blaidi 
leamA  were  left  for  the  fillhig  in  of  engraved  portraits  for  otra 
illustration  of  the  text,  and  it  became  a  favourite  pursuit  to 
discover  such  illustrations  and  insert  them  in  a  Granj^cr,  ki  that 
"  grangerizing  "  bcrame  a  term  for  such  an  cxtra-illuslratuin 
of  any  work,  specially  with  cuts  taken  from  other  books.  The 
immediate  result  of  tlic  appearance  of  Clranger's  own  work  was 
the  ri.sc  in  value  of  books  containing  portraits,  which  were  cut  out 
and  inserted  in  collector's  copies. 

GRANITE  (adapted  from  the  Ital.  'graniia,  grained;  Lat. 
granum,  grain),  the  group  designation  for  a  family  of  igneous 
rocks  whose  essential  chatactcdstica  ai*  that  tbw  an  of  add 
oomposItJon  (containing  Ugh  pacantagct  of-  suca),  couabt 
principally  of  quarts  and  felspar,  with  some  mica,  hornblende 
or  augite,  and  are  of  holocrystalline  or  "  granitoid  "  structure. 
In  i>opu!ar  usage  the  term  is  given  Lo  almost  any  crystalline  rock 
which  reiemblei  granite  in  appearance  or  properties.  Thus 
syenites,  diorites,  gabbros,  diaba.sc'5,  porphyries,  gneiss,  and  even 
limestones  and  dolomites,  are  bought  and  sohl  iLiily  as  "granites.'' 
True  granites  ate  common  rocks,  especially  among  the  older 
strata  oi  the  earth's  crust.  They  have  great  variety  in  colour 
and  general  appearance,  some  being  white  or  grey,  while  others 
:!re  pink,  greenish  or  yellow:  this  depends  mainly  on  the  state 
of  preservation  of  their  felspars,  which  are  their  most  abundant 
minerals,  and  partly  also  00  the  relative  proportion  in  which 
they  contain  Iriotite  and  other  dark  coloured  sflicateai  Many 
granites  have  large  rounded  or  angular  crystals  of  felspar  (Shap 
granite,  many  Cornish  granites),  well  seen  on  polished  face*. 
Others  show  an  elementary  foliation  or  banding  {e.g.  .Aberdeen 
granite).  Rounded  or  oval  dark  patches  frequently  appear  in 
the  granitic  matrix  of  many  Corni&h  rocks  of  this  group. 

In  the  field  granite  usually  occurs  in  great  masses,  covering 
wide  areas.  These  are  generally  elliptical  or  nearly  circular 
and  may  be  30  m.  in  diameter  or  more.  In  the  same  district 
separate  areas  or  "  bosses  "  of  granite  may  be  found,  all  having 
much  in  commqa  in  their  mineralogical  and  atructural  features, 
and  such  graupa  have  probably  all  pnoeeded  from,  the  same 
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focus  or  deep-seated  source.  Towards  their  margins  these 
granite  outcrops  often  show  modifications  by  which  t  hey  pass  into 
diorite  or  syenite,  kc,  thry  may  also  Ik-  liner  gr-iinctl  (hkc 
porphyries)  or  rich  in  tourmaline,  or  inlerscrted  by  many  veins  {>f 
pegmatite.  From  the  main  granite  dikes  or  veins  often  run  out 
into  the  surrounding  rocks,  thus  proving  that  the  granite  is 
iatnuive  and  has  forced  its  way  upwards  by  splitting  apart  the 
strata  among  which  it  lies.  Further  evidence  of  this  is  afforded 
by  the  alteration  which  the  granite  has  produced  through  a  zone 
which  vaiies  from  a.  few  jruds  to  »  mile  or  note  in  bieedth 
around  it.  In  the  vidiiity  of  intrudve  gnualtco  tbttei  become 
converted  into  homfclscs  containing  UotitC^  cWMtoHte  or 
andalusite,  sillimanite  and  a  variety  of  otlttr  minerals;  lime- 
stones recrystnlHze  as  marbles,  and  all  roclis,  according  to  thtir 
composition,  are  more  or  less  profoundly  modified  in  sulIi  a  way 
as  to  prove  that  they  have  been  raised  lo  ahigh  temperature  by 
proximity  to  the  molten  intrusive  mass.  Wliere  e.xpo;,e<l  in 
cliffs  and  other  natural  .sections  many  granites  have  a  ruddy 
columnar  appearance.  Others  weather  into  large  cuboidal 
Mocks  which  may  produce  structures  resembling  cyclopean 
masonry.  Tbc  ton  of  the  west  of  England  arc  of  this  nature. 
These  differences  depend  on  the  disposition  of  the  joint  cracks 
wbldi  tni-mse  the  nek  uad  are  opened  up  fay  the  action  of 
freat  vaA  weathering. 

The  majority  of  granites  are  so  coarse  in  grain  that  their 
principal  component  minerals  may  be  identified  in  the  hand 
spccin:ens  by  the  unaided  eye.  The  felspar  is  pearly,  white 
or  pink,  with  smooth  cleaved  surf.nces;  the  quartz  i.H  usually 
tran.'iparent.  glassy  *rith  rough  irregular  fr.icturcs;  the  niicas 
appear  as  shining  black  or  wiiite  flakes.  \'ery  coarse  granites 
are  called  pegmatite  or  giant  granite,  while  very  hne  granites 
arc  known  as  microgranites  (though  the  latter  term  has  also  been 
applied  to  certain  porphyries).  Many  gnwltes  show  pearly 
scales  of  white  mica;  others  oontaui  dark  gfcea  or  black  horn- 
blende in  small  prisma.  Red^sh  grains  of  sphene  or  of  garnet 
are  occasionally  visible.  In  the  toumiaUne  granites  prisms  of 
Mack  schorl  occur  either  singly  or  In  stellate  groups.  The 
pa'allel  banded  structures  of  many  granites,  which  may  be 
original  or  due  to  crushing,  connect  these  rocks  with  the  granite 
gneisses  or  orthogneis.ses. 

Under  the  microsco(K-  the  felspar  is  mainly  orlhoclasc  with 
pcrthite  or  microcline,  while  a  small  amount  of  plagioclase 
(ranging  from  oligoclase  to  aibitc)  is  practically  never  absent. 
These  minerals  are  often  clouded  by  a  deposit  of  fine  mica  and 
kaolin,  due  to  weathering.  The  quartz  is  transparent,  irregular 
in  form,  destitute  of  cleavage,  and  is  filled  with  very  small 
cavities  which  cootaia  a  fluid,  a  mobile  bubble  and  sometimes 
«  minute  crystal,  libe  micaa,  brown  and  white,  are  often  in 
parallel  growth.  The  hombicode  of  gnaitct  is  Usually  Dele 
green  in  section,  the  augite  and  eiisUtite  nearly  cotoumis. 
Tourmaline  may  be  brown,  yellow  or  bhjc,  and  often  the  same 
crystal  shows  zones  of  dirlerent  colours.  .Apatite,  zircon  and 
iron  oxides,  in  small  crystals,  are  always  present.  ,\niong  the 
\<^<i  common  accessories  may  be  mentioned  [linkish  garnets; 
andalusite  in  small  pleochroic  crystals;  colourless  grains  of 
topaz;  six-sided  compound  crystab  of  cordierite,  which  weather 
to  darit  green  pinite;  blue-bladt  honbkude  (ri^eckfte),  beryl, 
tinstone,  orthite  and  pyrites. 

The  sequence  of  crystallization  in  the  granites  is  of  a  normal 
type,  uad  mur  be  ascertained  by  observing  the  petfectioo  with 
which  the  different  mfnerah  have  crystallhwd  and  the  ordar  in 
which  they  enclose  one  another.  Zircon,  apatite  and  iron  oaddes 
are  the  first;  their  crystals  are  small,  very  jK-rfecl  and  nearly 
free  from  enclosures;  they  are  followcrl  bv  hi)rnbkTii!e  and 
biotitr;  if  muscovite  is  iifit-ut  it  succccUs  the  brown  mica. 
()i  the  felspars  the  plagiudase  separates  first  and  forms  well- 
shaped  cr>stals  of  which  the  central  parts  may  be  more  basic 
than  the  outer  zones.  Last  come  orthoclase,  quartz,  microcline 
and  micrapegmatite,  which  fill  up  the  irregular  spaces  left 
between  tiM  earlier  minerals.  Exceptions  to  this  sequence  are 
unusual;  sometimes  the  first  of  the  felspars  have  preceded  the 
bornhkodeor  Uotite  whkh  may  envelop  them  iaopiUtic  manner. 


An  earlier  generation  of  felspar,  and  occasionally  also  of  quartz, 
may  be  represented  by  large  and  perfect  crystals  of  these  minerals 
giving  the  rock  a  p<irphyritic  character. 

Many  granites  have  sufTcred  modification  by  the  action  of 
vapours  rmilted  during  cooling.  Hydrofluoric  and  boric 
emanations  exert  a  profound  influence  on  granitic  rocks;  their 
felspar  is  resolved  into  aggregates  of  kaolin,  muscovite  and 
quarts;  tourmaline  appears,  largely  replacing  the  brown  mica; 
topas  also  is  not  uncommon.  In  this  way  the  rotten  granite  or 
china  atone,  used  in  pottoy,  origmates;  and  over  coMidecsbla 
aim  kaolin  rephoes  the  fdspar  and  forma  valuable  sources  ot 
china  day.  Veins  of  quartz,  tourmaline  and  chlorite  may 
traverse  the  granite,  containing  tinstone  often  in  workable 
((uanlilies.  Thisc  veins  are  the  principal  sources  of  tin  In  Corn- 
wall, but  the  same  ch,'inges  may  appear  in  the  body  of  ibe 
granite  without  l)eing  res:ricle<l  to  veins,  and  tinstone  OCCtUB 
al.so  as  ail  original  constituent  of  some  granite  pegmatites. 

Ciranites  may  also  be  modified  by  crushing.  Their  crystals 
tend  to  lose  their  original  forms  and  to  break  into  mosaics  of 
interlocking  grains.  The  latter  structure  is  very  well  seen  in  the 
quartz,  which  is  a  brittle  mineral  under  stress.  White  mica 
develops  in  the  fclspait.  The  larger  aystals  are  comveitcd  into 
lenticular  ordhptical "  aMgeo,"  which  may  beidmtteKdthimii^ 
out  or  may  have  a  peripheral  seam  of  small  detadwd  granides 
surrounding  a  still  undisintegratcd  core.  Streaks  of  "granu- 
lilic  "  or  pulverized  material  wind  irregularly  through  the  rock, 
giving  it  a  roughly  foliated  character. 

The  interesting  structural  variation  of  granite  in  which  tht'te 
are  sphcruiiial  masses  surrounded  by  a  granitic  matrix  is  known 
as  "  orbicular  granite."  The  spheroids  range  from  a  fraction 
of  an  inch  to  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  may  have  a  felspar  crystal 
at  thecentre.  Around  this  there  may  be  several  zones,  alternate^ 
lighter  and  darker  in  colour,  consisting  of  the  esacatild  mlaenb 
of  the  rock  in  diSeient  praportioos.  Radiate  airaagement  li 
sometimes  visible  in  tha  ciyitab  of  tiie  whole  or  part  of  the 
spheroid.  Spheroidal  gnnitca  of  tUs  sort  are  found  in  Sweden, 
Finland,  Ireland,  &c.  In  other  cases  the  spheroids  are  simply 
dark  rounded  lumps  of  biotite,  in  fine  scales.  These  are  prol.iably 
due  to  the  adhesion  of  the  biotite  cr\sials  to  one  another  as 
thry  se[)arated  from  the  mck  magma  at  an  early  stage  in  its 
cryst:'llization.  The  Rapakiwi  granites  of  Finland  have  many 
round  or  ovoidal  felspar  crystals  scattered  through  a  granitic 
matrix.  These  larger  felspars  have  no  crystalline  outlines  and 
consist  of  orthoclase  or  microcline  surrounded  by  borders  of 
white  oligodose.  Often  thry  enclose  dark  crystals  of  biotite 
and  hornblende,  arranged  /tonally.  Many  of  these  granites 
contain  tourmaline,  duoiite  and  monazite.  In  most  granite 
masses,  espedally  near  tbctr  contacts  with  the  surrounding  rocks, 
H  h  common  to  find  eodosurcs  of  altered  sedimentary  or  igneous 
materials  which  are  more  or  less  dissolved  and  permeated  by 
the  granitic  m,igma. 


The  chemical  composition  of  a  few  gmr.iteit  from  difTrrent  [larts 
of  the  world  is  given  below. — 


SiO,. 

Fc,0,. 

FcO. 

MgO. 

CaO. 

Na,0. 

K,0. 

1. 

7469 

J6-2I 

I -16 

rv.}8 

028 

116 

3-64 

11. 

HI. 

1118 

3-9*' 

'•45 

O'Hij 

a-io 

3-St 

3-49 

72-93 

13-87 

1  94 

0-79 

0-5 1 

0-74 

3-68 

3-74 

IV. 

76- 1 » 

13-18 

l-Jl 

0-7J 

I-I3 

1-54 

»-55 

3-ai 

V. 

73  90 

I3'6S 

oi8 

0-42 

014 

023 

VI. 

68-87 

1662 

0-43 

272 

l-6o 

07 1 

I -80 

6-4! 

1,  Carn  Brca,  Cornwall  (Phillips);  II,  Ma7„iruni.  Brit.  Cnlina 
(Harrison);  111.  Rtitib,  near  AInO,  Vt-.tern'-rrl:iii  i,  Sweden  ;Mij|[il- 
quiat) ;  IV.  Abnizzcn,  a  group  of  hills  in  the  Ricscngebirgc  (Milch): 
V.  Pika  Peak,  Coiorado  (Matthews);  VI.  Wibsn'a  Oncfe,  aesr 
Omeo,  VirtofM  (Howitt). 

Onlv  the  most  important  ccHnponents  are  shown  in  the  table, 
but  all  >:r.Miiii  contain  also  small  amounts  of  ^irconfat,  titanium 
o»(ir!f,  pli:i-.plvinV  itrid,  ■;ulph(?r,  oxides  of  barium,  strontium. 
ni.int;ari.-si  ar,d  water,  'thi  m'  arc  in  all  case*  li'-.^  than  !  %,  and 
u»uaily  rnurii  th.in  this,  except  the  water,  which  may  be  3  Ot 
3%  in  weathered  rn.:  ks.  From  the  chemical  rompMMition  It  may  be 
computed  ch.tt  graniies  contain,  on  an  average,  35  to  55%  of  quartz. 
SO  to  30%  of  orthoclaac,  so  to  30%  of  pbgioelase  felspar  Oncludiag 
the  aftnte  of  micrapcrthile)  aad  S  to  10%  of  fanomagacsisu 
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rmd'udiKir  McatMriM  such  as  apatite,  xircon,  sphene  and 
horn  onlei.  Tbe  aplitea,  pcgnutitca,  graphic  granites  and  miuco- 
vite  eranites  are  usually  richest  in  uUou  while  iritl^  iilcnMeof  biotite 
and  nurnblcndc,  augitc  and  cnstatttetMUI^VMllMIWtlttpnaeBOe 

of  more  magnesia,  iron  and  lime. 

In  the  weathering  of  ennite  the  quarts  itnfTrrs  little  change; 
the  felspar  paiaes  into  diul  doudy,  aoft  aggregates  of  kaolin,  mus- 
oovite  and  Mcondary  quarts,  wtule  chlorite,  quartz  an  J  cali  He 
replace  the  Inodte,  hornblende  and  augite.  The  rock  often  .1  ssu ::.<:'a 
a  rusty  hmwn  cnlour  from  the  lihfwfion  of  the  oxirles  i>f  irnn,  .iii<l 
tfcedccom]x5i<_d  mass  :s  friable  and  can  easily  Ix-  dv.fj^  with  a  spaiic-; 
where  the  granite  has  been  cut  by  )oint  planes  not  too  cloitc  ti>Kt'ttier 
weathering  proceeds  from  their  surfaces  and  large  rounded  blocks 
may  be  left  embedded  in  rotted  materials.  The  amount  of  water 
in  the  rock  iacreaica  and  part  of  the  alkalis  is  carried  amy  ia 
solution:  they  fam  vaitiable  sources  of  mineral  food  to 
The  chemical  changeji  are  shown  by  th<'  following  .■»n.»lyi«u: 


H,0. 

SiO,. 

TiO^ 

AU)>. 

FetJ. 

Fe,(),. 

C  aO. 

MgO. 

Na,0. 

K,0. 

r.o». 

I. 
II. 
III. 

3*7 

4-7" 

65-69 

n.d. 
n,d. 
031 

«4-33 

I5-63 

3-60 
169 

4-3') 

3-ai 

3- 13 

263 

J  64 

2-70 
258 

2-12 

2-67 
2-44 

O-IO 

n.d. 
0.06 

Univcrsfty,  which  had  conferred  an  honor,ir>'  LL.D.  deRrec  upon 
him  In  1865.  From  that  time  till  his  death  (which  occurred  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  30th  of  November  1S84)  his  energies  were 
entirely  devoted  to  the  well-being  of  the  University.  The 
instituliiin  of  the  merlical  i<.hool  in  the  University  was  almost 
.solely  due  to  his  initiative;  and  the  Tercentenary  Festival, 
celebrated  in  1884,  was  the  result  of  his  wisely  directed  ethu- 
si.asni.  In  that  year  he  published  The  Story  </ the  Umvenity  «f 
lidinburgk  during  Us  FirU  Three  Ewtind  Yean.  He  mm 
created  Hon.  D.(1L.  of  Oiford  in  tSSot  and  an  boDoniy  fcUow 
of  Orid  College  in  iMi. 

ORAMT.  ANira  (17S5-1S3S),  Scotti.sh  writer,  geneiany  known 
as  Mrs  Grant  of  LatK^U),  was  born  in  Glasgow,  on  the  Jist  of 
.February  1755.  Her  childhoDii  was  <\K-:n  in  .\n-.crica,  her  father, 
Duncan  Mac\  itar,  being  an  army  oliker  on 
scr\ii:c  tlurc.  In  1768  the  family  returned 
to  Scotland,  and  in  1779  Anne  married 
James  Grant,  an  army  chaplain,  who  WIS 
also  minister  of  the  parish  of  Laggan, 


.^naK's^••s  of  I.,  fresh  grey  granite;  II.  brown  moderately  firm 
granite:  III.  residual  sand,  produced  \lf  tha  WMtlieriag  of  tha 
:  BUMS  (anal.  G.  P.  Merrill). 


The  dTlTcTWice*  tat  surprisingly  small  and  arc  pnnrip.-Jly 
an  increase  in  the  water  and  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
alkalis  and  lime  together  with  the  oxidation  of  the  ferrous 
oxide.  Q.  S.  F.) 

ORAN  SASSO  D'lTAUA  ("  Great  Rock  of  Italy  "),  a  mountain 
of  the  .-Xbruzzi,  Italy,  the  fulminating  point  of  the  Apennines, 
9560  ft.  in  height.  In  formation  it  resembles  the  limestone  Alps 
of  Tirol  and  there  are  on  its  elevated  plateaus  a  number  of  doline 
or  fiuuiel-shapcd  depressions  into  which  the  melted  snow  and 
the  rain  link.  The  summit  is  covered  with  snow  for  the  greater 
paito^jthejrcar.  Seen  from  the  Adriatic,  Monte  ConM,aa  it  is 
■ometimei  called,  from  its  rwembtance  to  a  lioni.  affords  a 
magnificcDt  spectacle ;  the  Alpine  region  heneath  Its  summit 
is  still  the  home  of  the  wild  boar,  and  here  and  there  are  dense 
woods  of  beech  and  pine.  The  group  has  numerous  other  lofty 
peaks,  of  which  the  chief  arc  the  Pizzo  d  Intcmicsolt-  (.S6So  ft.'i, 
the  Corno  Piccolo  (8650  ft.),  the  Pizzo  Ccfalonc  (.S^o;  f;.)  and 
the  Monte  della  Portclla  (7835  ft.).  The  most  convenient 
starting-point  for  the  ascent  is  Asscrgi,  to  m.  N.K.  of  .\quila, 
at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Gran  Sasso.  The  Italiao  .Mpine  Club  has 
erected  a  hut  S.W.  of  the  prindpal  summit,  and  has  published  a 
ipedal  guidebook  (E.  Abbatc,  Guida  at  Cra^  Satto  d'  Jialia, 
S«BH,  1M8).  The  view  from  the  nuunit  estends  to  the 
Ijpxrhndan  Sea  on  the  mat  and  the  mountaina  of  Dabnatia  on 
the  east  in  dear  weather.  The  ascent  was  first  made  ht  1794 
by  Orazio  Dclfico  from  the  Tcramo  side.  Tn  .S.'isergi  is  the 
ititeresting  church  of  Sta.  Maria  .-^ssunta,  elating  from  1150, 
with  later  alterations  (see  Gavini,  in  L'Arle,  iwi,  .316,  joi). 

ORAKT.  SIR  ALBXAVDER,  Sth  Hart.  (1826-1S.S4),  British 
scholar  and  educationalist,  was  born  in  New  York  on  the  1.3th  uf 
September  i8j6.  After  a  childhood  s[Knt  in  the  West  Indies, 
he  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Oxford,  lie  entered  Oxford 
as  scholar  of  Balliol,  and  subsequently  held  a  fellowship  at  Oriel 
from  1849  to  i860.  He  made  a  special  study  of  the  .\ristotclian 
lAikwpiqri  ud  in  1857  pubtlahed  an  edition  of  the  EMcs 
(4th  ed.  x88s)  which  became  a  standard  test^wok  at  Oiford. 
In  1855  he  was  one  of  the  examiners  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service, 
and  in  1856  a  public  examiner  in  classics  at  Oxford.  In  the 
latter  year  he  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy.  In  1850  he  went  to 
Madras  with  Sir  Charles  Trcvclyan,  and  was  appointed  inspertor 
of  schools;  the  :kxi  year  he  rcmovt  ii  to  Bombay,  to  f>l]  ih<-  posi 
of  Profe«or  of  History  and  Political  Economy  in  the  EljihJr.stor.e 
College.  Of  this  he  became  Principal  in  i86a;  and,  a  >ear 
later,  vice-chancellor  of  Bombay  University,  a  post  he  held  from 
186310 1865  and  again  from  1865  to  1S6S.  In  1865  be  took  upon 
hinnelf  also  the  dutica  of  Director  of  Public  Instruction  for 
Bombay  Ftaaiden^. .  la  s868  be  «i8  appointed  a  menber  of 
the  Legiabtive  CouadL  ,,In. the  same  year,  upon  the  death  of 
Sir  David  Brewster,  he  was  appointed  Prindpal  of  Edinburgh 

la 


was  banack-niaater.  On  her  husband's  death  in  tSei  sfee 
was  left  with  a  large  haOy  and  a  amall  income^  In  iSbi  she 
pubBdwd  by  adbia^itiaa  a  volume  of  Originat  Potms,  tritk 
some  TroHjlatitms  from  Ike  Gadic,  whichjwas  favourably  received. 

In  1806 her  Lc/^crj/rurf!  Ihe  ^fou>:!aius,  with  tlieir  spirited  descrip- 
tion of  Highland  scenery  and  legends,  awakened  much  interest. 
Her  ot  her  works  are  Memoirs  of  an  A  tncrinjn  Lody,  u-ith  SkeUltes 
of  Miiiittcrs  and  S((nery  in  Amcricti  iis  they  existed  previous  to 
Iht  Revolution  (1S08),  containing  rtmiiiisceiiees  of  her  childhood; 
Essays  on  the  Superstition.'^  of  Ihe  Highlanders  of  Scotland  (1811); 
and  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Thirteen,  a  Poem  (1814).  In  1810 
she  went  to  live  in  Edinburgh.  For  the  last  twdve  ycan  of  bar 
life  she  received  a  pension  firom  lovenimeQt.  She  dkd  on  tbt 
7th  of  November  1838. 

See  Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  Mn  Omt  'ef  Loggan,  eittet 
by  her  son  J.  P.  Grant  (3  vols.,  1844). 

GRANT,  CHARLES  (1746- 18 23),  British  poUtician,  was  bom 

at  .\M(  -.iric,  Invrrness-.'^hirc,  on  the  t6th  of  ;\pril  i746,lhe(lay 
(in  whiih  hi.s  father,  .McTander  Grant,  was  killed  whilil  lighting 
for  the  Jacobiti-s  at  Cullodin.  When  a  young  man  Charles 
went  to  India,  where  he  became  secretary,  and  later  a  nieiidjer 
of  the  board  of  trade.  lie  returned  to  Scotland  in  1790,  and  in 
I  $02  was  elected  to  parliament  as  member  for  the  county  of 
I  nverncss.  In  the  House  of  Commons  his  chief  interests  w  ere  in 
Indian  afiaiia,  and  he  was  especially  vigorous  in  his  hostiUty 
to  the  policy  of  the  UarqtUHWenedqr.  iaxtesheinadioaeit 
chairman  of  the  dbccton  d  the  East  India  Compaiqr  and  be 
retired  from  parliament  In  t8i8.  A  friend  of  WilBam  Wflberforce, 
Grant  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  evangelical  party  in  the 
Church  of  England;  he  was  a  gcnerou.s  supporter  of  the  thurch's 
missionary  undertakings.  He  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  the  East  India  college,  whirh  was  afterwards 
erected  at  Ilaileybury.  He  died  in  Eon  don  on  the  j  ist  of  October 
iSj?.  His  eldest  son,  Charle.-;,  was  rrealed  a  peel  in  1835  aS 
Baron  (lli  iielg. 

Sec  Henry  Morris,  Life  of  Charles  Grant  (1904). 

GRAHT,  SIR  FRANCIS  (1803-1S7S],  English  portrait-painter, 
fourth  ton  of  Fhuids  Grant  of  Kilgraston,  Perthaiiixe,  was  bora 
at  Edittborgh  in  1803.  He  was  educated  fiw  the  bar,  bat  at  the 

age  of  twenty-four  he  began  at  Edinburgh  systematicaUy  to 
study  the  practice  of  art.  On  completing  a  course  of  instructio» 
he  removed  to  London,  and  as  early  as  1.S43  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  .\ra<ieniy.  At  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  utilized  his 
sporting  experiences  by  painting  groups  of  huntsmen,  hor.ses 
and  hounds,  such  as  the  "  Meet  of  H.M.  Stagfaounds  "  and  the 
"  Melton  Hunt  ";  but  his  position  in  society  gradually  made 
him  a  fashionable  portrait-painter.  In  drapery  he  had  the  taste 
of  a  connoisseur,  and  rendered  the  minutest  details  of  costume 
with  fclidtoos  aocnraqr.  In  female  portraiture  he  achieved 
considerable  suoccaa,  altlioiigb  rather  in  depicting,  the  hig^ 
born  graces  and  external  fh^tacteristics  than  the  true  personality. 
Among  bis  portraits  of  this  dasi  may  be  mentioned  Lady 
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Glcnlyon,  the  marchioness  of  Watcrford,  Lady  Rodney  and  Mrs  | 
Beauclerk.  In  his  portraits  of  generals  and  sportsmen  he  | 
proved  himself  mort  equal  to  his  subjects  than  in  those  of  states-  | 
men  and  men  of  letters.  He  painted  many  of  the  firinripa! 
cdcbddn  cf  tlte  tlmti  indudiog  Scott,  Macauiay,  Lockbart, 
Dbiadi,  HaidtiVB^  Goui^,  Daiby,  Palmefston  aad  RmieU,  his 
brother  Sir  J.  Oipe  Gmit  and  his  friend  Sir  EdiriB  Landsccr. 
From  the  mt  bis  career  wis  rapidly  prospcrotit.  In  1842  he 
was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Aculemy,  and  in  1851  an 
Academician;  ar.d  in  i866  he  wa^s  chosen  to  succeed  Sir  C. 
Easllake  in  the  post  of  prciidi-nt ,  for  which  his  chief  recom- 
mendations were  his  mk  ial  disiiaction,  tact,  urbanity  and 
friendly  and  Lihrral  consideration  of  his  firother  artists.  Shortly 
after  his  election  as  president  he  was  knighted,  and  in  1870  the 
degree  of  D.C.L.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  tlw  untvecdty  of 
Oxford.    He  died  on  the  5th  of  October  1878. 

GRANT,  QEORGE  MONRO  (iSjj  igoz),  principal  of  Queea':^ 
Univcnity,  KiantoiL  Ontaiio,  wu  bom  in  Nova  Scotia  ^  1835. 
He  vu  cducatM  at  Gbu0anr  luilvcnity,  wbeve  he  kad  a  buiUIaBt 
academic  caieer;  and  kavlBf  eoteted  Ihe  ulaiBtnr  «(  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  lie  returned  to  Canada  and  obtafned  a 
[i.istoral  cliarge  in  Halifax,  Nova  Sco'.ia,  which  he  held  from 
£»S63  to  1S77.  He  quickly  gained  a  hij;h  re|)Ulatioiiaia  preacher 
and  as  an  eloquent  speaker  on  political  subjects.  When  Canada 
was  confederated  in  1867  Nova  Scotia  was  the  province  most 
slronply  opposed  to  federal  union.  Grant  threw  the  whole 
weight  of  his  great  inliuence  in  favour  of  confederation,  and  his 
Oiatoiy  idayed  an  important  part  in  securing  the  success  of 
the  movement.  When  the  consolidation  of  the  Dominion  by 
means  of  railway  construction  was  under  discussion  in  1873, 
Gniit  tiaveOed  from  the  Atlantic  to  thePadficwith  the  engineen 
who  mircytd  the  route  d  (be  Cuiadiaii  VwdSBc  nfl«ay,  and  bis 
hoAOcean  lo  Ocean  (1873)  tras one  of  the  first  things  that  opened 
the  eyes  of  Canadians  to  the  value  of  the  immense  heritage 
they  enjoyed.  He  nevrr  lost  an  opportunity,  whether  in  the 
pulpit  or  on  the  platform,  of  pressing  on  his  hearers  that  the 
greatest  future  for  Canada  lay  in  unity  vvith  the  rest  of  the 
British  Em[iire;  and  his  broad  statesman-like  jud^jment  made  liim 
an  authority  whiclj  politicians  of  all  jjarties  were  glad  to  consult. 
In  1877  Grant  was  apixjitued  principal  of  Queen's  University, 
Kingston,  Ontario,  which  through  his  exertions  and  influence 
expanded  from  a  small  denominational  college  into  a  large  and 
influential  educational  centre;  and  be  attracted  to  it  an  excep- 
timially  aUe  body  of  professors  whose  Inlhienre  la  speculation 
and  research  was  widely  felt  during  the  quarter  of  a  ccotury  that 
he  remained  at  its  head.  In  188S  he  v^t^  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa,  the  effect  of  this  experience  being  to 
slren^lhen  still  further  the  Iripcrinlism  which  was  the  guiding 
principle  of  his  i-iolitical  opinions.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  South 
African  War  in  iS:j'-)  Grant  was  at  first  disposed  to  be  hostile 
to  the  policy  of  Lord  Salisbisry  .md  Mr  Chaniberlain,  but  his. 
eyes  were  soon  opened  to  the  real  nature  of  President  Krugcr's 
government,  and  he  cn)hij.=iastically  welcomed  and supportcti  the 
national  feeling  which  sent  men  from  the OMtilj^llg portions  of  the 
Empire  to  assist  in  upboidiog  British  sttpNOiacy  in  South  Africa. 
QtuA  did  not  live  to  see  the  condusioa  of  peace,  his  death  occur- 
ling  at  KiagMon  on  the  loth  of  May  1903.  At  the  time  (rf  bis 
death  The  Timgt  observed  that  it  is  adtoowledged  on  all  hands 
I  hat  in  him  the  Dominion  has  tost  one  of  the  ablest  men  that  it 
has  .\'et  produced."  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  works,  of 
which  the  most  notable  besides  Orc.rn  In  Ou-.m  are.  .-Icff'/jr/cj^t  s  of 
ImptrirJ  Fi-ii-risti.jr.  ( iSSr.))  .Our  .\a!si»ui  OI<jttis  and  .Ifmi  fiSgo), 
Reili^ioii'^  of  the  Wnrld  in  Rrlation  to  Chn'slianily  {iS<i4)  and 
vohinies  of  sermons  and  lectures,  firant  married  in  1872  Jessie, 
daupht(  r  of  William  Lawson  of  Halifax. 

GRANT,  JAMES  (1822-1887).  British  novelist,  was  bom  in 
Efinburgh  on  the  ist  of  .August  1822.  His  father,  John  Grant,  ^i-as 
a  captain  in  the  92ad  Gordon  Higfalandeis  and  had  served  through 
thePeaiaatdarWar.  For  •evendyeatsjanei  (faint  was  bi  New- 
foundland with  his  hther,  but  in  1839  be  returned  to  England, 
and  entered  the  6>nd  Foot  as  an  cndlga.  In  1843  he  resigned 
Us  commbrfMi  and  devoted  Unself  to  writing,  firrt  angadae 


f  articles,  but  soon  a  profusion  of  novels,  full  of  vivadty  and 
I  incident ,  and  dealing  mainly  with  military  scenes  and  characters. 
I  His  b(f;t  stories,  perhaps,  were  The  Romante  of  War  (his  first, 
1S45'.  Roihuell  hii.si),  Frank  HUton; or,  TheQueen'sOtin  (1S5J), 
Tkt  PhatUom  ReiimaH  and  Horry  QgiSwe  (.1836),  jUKy  Jirde» 
(1858},  The  Wkilt  Ctdude  (1867),  Omly  em  Am^  (1871),  SM 
I  n^JwIbrf  (1874},  FlaylngwiHi  Fire  (1887).  Gnat abowrote 
BriHsh  BtOUs  m  Land  and  Sea  (187^  1875)  and  valuable  boolcs 
on  Scottish  history.  Permanent  value  attaches  to  his  Rreai 
work,  in  three  volumes,  on  Old  and  New  Edwhur/;!)  (iSSo). 
He  was  the  founder  and  cnerRctic  promoter  of  the  National 
Association  fur  (he  Vindication  of  Scottish  Rights.  In  1S75  he 
1:    0  i:;''  :.  ] \  :  ::i  .  :i  i  atholic.     He  died  on  the  5th  of  May 

GRANT.  JAMES  AUGUSTUS  U&ij-ibgt),  Scottish  explorer 
of  eastern  equatorial  Africa,  was  born  at  Nairn,  where  his  father 
wa<;  the  parish  minister,  on  the  nth  of  April  1827.  He  was 
educated  at  the  grammar  school  and  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen, 
andin  1846 joined tbelndianatmy.  Heaawactivescnriceintfae 
Skh  War  ( t84^49)i  »crved  throughout  the  mutiny  of  1857, 
and  «M  wowded'in  thc-opentions  for  the  relief  of  Lucknow. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1838,  and  in  i860  joined  J.  H.  Speke 
fi;.t.)  in  the  memorable  expedition  which  solved  thr  proliicm  of 
the  -Nile  sources.  The  e.tpedition  left  Zanzibar  in  October  iHf>o 
and  reached  Gondokoro,  where  the  travellers  were  again  in  touch 
with  civilizaLioD,  iu  I'ebruary  1865.  Speke  was  the  Iciidcr,  but 
Grant  carried  out  several  investigations  iiirlependently  and  made 
valuable  botanical  collections.  He  acted  throughout  in  absolute 
loyalty  to  his  comrade.  In  1864  be  published,  as  supplementary 
to  Speke's  account  of  their  journey,  A  Walk  across  Africa,  in 
which  he  dealt  particularly  with  "  the  ortiinary  life  and  pursuits, 
the  habits  and  feelings  of  tlie  natives  "  and  Uie  econosaic  vahM 
of  the  countries  trevened.  In  t8lS4  he  was  awarded  the  patron's 
medal  of  the  Rtqrai  Geographical  Society,  and  in  1866  given  the 
Companionship  of  the  Bath  in  recognition  of  his  services  in 
the  e.xjjcdition.  Tic  served  in  the  intelligence  department  of  the 
.Abyssinian  exiiedition  of  1S6S;  for  this  he  was  iiiiide  C'.S.I.  and 
rereived  the  .Abyssinian  me<lal  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  re- 
tired from  the  army  with  the  rank  of  licutcnant-colonel.  He  had 
married  in  iSfj^,  and  he  now  settled  down  at  Nairn,  where  he 
died  on  the  nth  of  February  1892.  He  made  contributions  to 
the  journals  of  various  learned  societies,  the  most  notable  being 
the  "  Botany  of  the  Speke  and  Giant  Expedition  "  in  voL  zm. 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnaean  Spciety. 

GRANT.  SIR  JAMB  MOPf  (1808-1875),  En^ish  general, 
fifth  and  youngestsonof  FrancbGrantofKilgraston,  Perthshire, 
and  brother  of  Sir  Francis  Grant,  P.R.A.,  was  bom  on  the  : .  nd 
of  July  1808.  He  entered  the  army  in  1826  as  comet  in  the  9th 
Lancers,  and  became  lieutenant  in  iSiS  and  captain  in  1835. 
In  1842  he  was  brigade  major  to  Lord  Saltoun  in  the  C"hinrj;c  War, 
and  specially  distingtiished  himself  at  the  capture  of  Chin-Kiang, 
after  which  he  recci\eil  the  rank  of  major  and  the  C.B.  In  the 
first  Sikh  War  of  1S45-46  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Sobraon; 
and  in  the  I^ujab  campaign  of  1848-49  he  commanded 
the  gth  Lanoeis,  and  won  high  reputation  in  the  bMtlea  of 
ChiUianwalla  and  Guseiat  (Gujarat).  He  was  pnBsoted  brevet 
lieutenant-colonel  and  shortly  aftetwaids  to  the  same  substantive 
rank.  In  1854  be  becaaie  hRvet<oloMl,  UMf  In  1836  bdj^sdier 
of  cavalry.  He  took  a  leading  part  In  the  supprassion  tS  the 
Indian  mutiny  of  1857,  holding  for  some  time  the  command 
of  the  cavalry  division,  and  afterward.^  of  a  movable  column  of 
h(jrse  and  foot.  After  rendering;  valuable  service  in  the  operations 
before  Delhi  and  in  the  final  a^isault  on  the  city,  he  directed  the 
victorious  march  of  the  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  despatched  in 
the  direction  of  Cawnpore  to  open  up  communication  with  the 
commander-in-chief  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  whom  he  met  near  the 
Alambagh,  and  who  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general, 
and  placed  the  whole  force  under  hb  COfnmMd  during  what 
remained  of  the  perihrnsmardi  to  Lucfcnow  for  the  relief  of  the 
reiMency.  After  tbe  mtSnmat  towards  Cawnpocebe  greatly 
aided  in  cfbctfng  them  the  totsl  root  of  tbe  rebel  trotqis,  by 
nmkiag  a  detour  wMdi  threatened  their  rear;  and  following  in 
pursnttwfth  aflybig  oolHam,  he  defeated  then  whb  tbelMof 
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neariy  nil  tlwir  (ima  a,!  Seni  Ghat.  He  idio  toAk  p«it  in  the 
opentboi  enuHctod  with  the  maptme  of  Lndnmr^  dwrtly 
after  which  be  ms  pramoted  to  Out  fuk  of  na|ar-ftBer«l, 

and  appointed  to  tlie  oonmund  of  the  force  employed  for  the  final 

pacification  of  India,  a  position  in  which  his  unwearied  energy, 
and  his  vigilance  and  caution  united  to  high  personal  darinp;, 
rendered  very  valuable  service.  Before  the  work  of  pacifjcalion 
was  f^uite  compleled  he  was  created  K.C.B.  In  1850  he  was 
apjKjintcd.  with  the  local  ranli  of  lieutenaui-genetal,  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Btitkb  laud  forces  in  the  united  French  and  Briltsh 
CipedUtion  against  China.  The  object  of  the  campaign  was 
accomplished  within  three  months  of  the  landing  of  the  forces  at 
Pei-tang  ( ist  of  August  i860).  The  Taku  Forts  had  been  carried 
by  assault,  the  CUacae  defeated  thne  ttmea  in  the  open  and 
IN:king  occupied.  Ibr  Ut  OondiiGt  In  thb,  iMA  has  ben  called 
the  "  most  succearful  and  the  best  carried  out  of  England's 
little  wars,"  he  received  the  thanks  of  parliament  and  was 
gizetled  G.C.B.  Id  1861  he  was  made  lieutenant -general  anfi 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Madras;  on  hLs 
return  to  England  in  iH<)5  he  was  made  quartermaster-general 
at  headquarters;  and  in  iSyo  he  was  transferred  to  the  rommand 
of  the  camp  at  Aldcrshot,  where  he  ltH)k  a  leading  part  in  the 
teform  of  the  educatiooal  and  training  s>^teais  of  the  forces, 
irfaich  foUoWMl  tto  f!nUMO>Gennan  War.  The  introduction  of 
annual  army  tuammtm  «m  UKfthr  doe  to  Sir  Hope  Grant. 
In  iSrs  be  was  gMatted  fnaraL  He  dM  la  London  on  the 
yttof  March  187$. 

IntUents  in  the  Seftoy  War  of  i8s7-^8,  am^Utd  from  tiu  Pritale 
Journal  oj  Gtnfral  Sir  Hepe  Gran!,  K.C.B.,  lagether  with  some  cx- 
f^anatory  chal'l/-^ s  hy  Caf;!.  II.  KriaUys.  RoyiU  Arliilrry,  was  puMished 
in  T^r.V  and  huidents  in  l)u  Chirm  War  of  1S60  appcarc<i  posthum- 
OUvl     .nil-  I  ■ Ill  r  1'.  1 1 1  urship  in  1875, 

GRANT,  SIR  PATRICK  U-'^04-iSg?;),  British  field  marshal,  was 
the  second  son  of  Major  John  Grant,  07th  Fool,  of  Aucliterblair, 
Inverness-shire,  where  be  was  born  on  the  nth  of  September 
1804.  He  entered  the  Bengal  native  infantry  as  ensign  in  i8», 
'Ud  became  captain  iu  183a.  He  served  in  Oudh  from  1834  to 
tfljSt  tad  raised  the  Ibriaaa  light  Infantry.  Employed  in  the 
■dJntant-fnMial'a  depaitntnc  of  the  Bengal  aimy  fiom  1838 
until  i8$4,  ha  boeiBe  mBotiiii  pimal  m  itffi.  Ob  aerved 
iMdar  Hugh  Gongfa  at  the  battle  of  Malwajpnr  hi  1843, 
iribtBinff  a  brevet  majority,  was  adjutant-geneial  of  the  array 
at  the  battles  of  Moodkec  in  iS.jj  (twice  severely  wounded), 
and  of  Feroz&hah  ,in<l  Sohraon  in  t,S.t6,  riTciving  the  C.B.  and  the 
brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  Uc  took  part  in  the  battles 
of  Chillisnwalia  and  Gujarat  in  1S4Q,  gaining  further  promotion, 
and  wa.s  appointed  aide-de-cajnp  to  the  queen.  He  servc<l  also 
in  Kohai  in  1851  under  iiir  Charles  Napier.  Promoted  ma^r- 
general  in  1S54,  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Madras  army 
from  1856  to  i86t.  He  was  made  K.C.B.  in  1.S57,  and  on  General 
Anonii  death  was  summoned  to  Cak-uttn  to  take  supreme 
■comraand  of  tko  anny  in  India.  From  Calcutl*  he  d^ted 
the  operatiofla  agahiit  the  nmtfaicent  sending  foroes  under 
Uavdoek  and  OoMa  te  the  lelief  of  Cawnpore  and  Lucknow, 
until  the  arriva]  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  from  England  as  com- 
i;ij!i  !r>r  in-chief,  when  be  returned  to  ^^ad^as.  On  leaving 
India  ill  1861  he  vvas> decorated  with  the  G.C.B.  He  was  promoted 
lieutenant-general  in  186},  was  governor  of  Malta  from  1867  to 
187a,  was  made  G.C.M.G.  in  1.S68.  promoted  general  in  1870, 
field  marshal  in  1SH3  and  colonel  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards 
and  gold-stickdn-waitiag  to  the  queen  in  1885.  He  married  as 
his  second  wife,  in  1844,  Frances  Maria,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh 
(afterwards  Lend)  Gough.  He  ma  goremoc  of  the  Royal 
Hospital.  Chdiea,  from  i8r4  ttntil  Ua  death  thOB  on  tiK  28th 
of  Kaich  189$. 

SBAIT.  UanT  (i8i4-iS9a),  Btitfadi  aatnamier,  itaa  bom 
at  Gtantown,  on  the  17th  of  June  1814.  At  the  age 

of  thirteen  the  promise  of  a  brilliant  career  was  clouded  by  a 
prcli  r '  illness  of  such  a  serious  character  as  to  incapacitate 
him  ifom  all  school-work  for  six  years.  .At  twenty,  however, 
his  health  greatly  improved,  and  he  set  himself  resolutely,  without 
assistance,  to  repair  his  earlier  disadvantages  by  the  diligent 
itndy  of  GfWfc,  Latin,  Ralian  and  mrthaBaatin.  Aatronony 


also  occupied  hia  attondon,  and  it  waa  stimulated  bjr  dw  letwo 
of  Halley%  oooMt  in  <S35,'aa  ndl  aa  by  his  succen  in  ubiei  ving 
the  annular  eclipse  of  the  ion  of  the  isth  of  May  1836.  After 
a  aboit  course  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  he  obtained  in  1841 
employment  in  his  brother's  counting-house  in  London  During 
this  period  the  idea  occurred  to  him  of  writinf  a  history  of 
physical  astronomy.  Before  definitely  beginning  the  work  he 
liad  to  search,  amongst  other  records,  those  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  for  that  purp^jsc  tocik  up  his  residence  in  Paris 
in  184s,  supptffting  himself  by  giving  lessons  in  Englidl.  He 
returned  to  Loudon  in  lS.jt.  fke  History  oj  Physical  Astr«Hfmgf 
from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  Ike  MiMU  of  ike  NineUailk  Ctalmy  ym 
first  published  in  parts  in  Tk«  Ubmy  I/l^fiil  JCiisifsd'f^  bat 
after  the  iuoe  of  the  idath  part  thfi  node  of  pubHcation  waa 
discontfnncd,  and  the  work  appinred  as  a  whole  in'  1859.  The 
main  oliject  of  the  work  is,  in  the  author's  words.  "  to  e.vbibit 
a  view  of  the  labours  of  successive  inquirers  in  establishing  a 
knowledge  of  the  mechanical  principles  which  regulate  the 
movements  of  the  celestial  Ixklies,  and  in  explaining  the  various 
phenomena  relative  to  their  physical  constitution  which  observa- 
tion with  the  telescope  hasdiscioscd."  Thelucidity  and  complete- 
ness with  which  a  great  variety  of  abstruse  subjects  were  treated, 
the  extent  of  research  and  the  maturity  of  judgment  it  displayed, 
were  the  more  remarkable,  when  it  is  remembered  that  thta  was 
the  fint  published  work  of  one  who  enjoyed  00  apodal  oiiiiov>- 
tunitiea,  oitber  lor  aeqittixiiv  nateriala,  ot'  lor  discnttiiv  with 
othrn  engaged  in  tinilHr  pursuits  thn  onhjecla  ft  tnats  of. 
The  book  at  onoe  to«Ac  a  lea^ng  place  in  astronomfeal  Kteratute, 
and  earned  for  its  author  in  1856  the  award  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society's  gold  medal.  In  1850  he  succeeded  John 
Pringlc  Nichol  as  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  University  of 
(JlasROW.  From  time  to  time  he  contributed  astronomical 
pajters  to  the  Motxikly  Xolifes,  Astronomiscke  N^jchrichten, 
Camptci  rendus  and  other  scientific  serials;  but  his  principal 
work  at  Glasgow  consisted  in  determining  the  places  of  a  large 
niuaber  of  stars  with  the  Ertcl  transit-circle  of  the  Observatory. 
The  results  of  these  labours,  extending  over  twenty-one  years, 
are  f—tainwl  In  the  Ghigm  CakUfgm  0/  641s  Start,  published 
in  i8fll3.  Thk  won  -CoIlMwd  tn  189*  by  the  Stemi  Ga^m 
CaUdoiue  of  »t$6  Slar$,  publMied  a  few  weeks  altar  U>  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  a4th  of  October  1893. 

See  JfMtl.  JIMcM  KKf.  At^.  SmMOTi  liii-.  210  (E.  Dunkin); 
Naiurt.  Kov.  lO.  ttos:  Tke  T^mtt,  Nov.  3,  1893;  Ray.  Society's 
Catalogue  of  Scienl.  Papers.  (A.  A.  R.*) 

QRAHT,  ULYSSES  SIMPSON  (iSjj-iSS.O,  American  soldier, 
and  eighteenth  president  of  the  United  States,  was  born  at 
Point  Pleasant,  Ohio,  on  the  a;th  of  .\pril  i8aa.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  Matthew  Grant,  a  Scotchman,  who  settled  in 
Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  in  1630.  His  earlier  years  weic 
spent  m  bdpiog  Ua  fadur,  Jesse  R.  Grant,  upon  his  farm  in 
Ohio.  In  itM  he  waa  ^qiainted  to  a  plaice  in  tlie  militaiy 
academy  at  W<M  Mat,  aadft  ww  than  that  MauaaK  asmmcd 
the  form  by  which  It  te  geoeraUy  known.  He  waa  christeoed 
Hiram,  after  an  ancestor,  with  Ulynes  for  «  middle  name. 
.•Vs  he  was  usually  called  by  his  middle  name,  the  congressman 
who  recommended  him  for  West  Point  supposed  it  to  be  bis 
first  name,  and  added  thereto  the  name  of  his  mother's  family, 
Simpson.  Grant  was  the  best  horseman  of  his  rla.<»s,  and  took 
a  respectable  place  in  mathem.atics,  but  at  his  gradvialion  in 
1843  be  only  ranked  twenty-finst  in  a  class  of  thirty-nine.  In 
September  1845  he  went  with  his  regiment  to  join  the  forces  of 
General  Taylor  in  Mesicoi  there  he  took  part  in  the  bottles  of 
Palo  Alto,  RcaacadohBalmaaad  Monterey,  and,  after  Us  traiiBiier 
to  General  Scott't  anny,  wUdi  he  jofnad  In  Uuch  1847,  served 
at  Vera  Cruz,  Cem  CSordo,  Churubusoo^  Molino  dd  %if  and  at 
the  storming  of  Chapultcpcc.  He  was  breveted  first  lieutenant 
for  gallantry  at  Molitto  del  Rcy  and  captain  for  gallantry  at 
Chapultepec.  In  August  1848,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  he 
married  Julia  T.  Dent  (1826-1002),  and  was  for  .1  while  stationed 
in  Galiforiiiu  and  Gregon,  but  in  1S54  he  resigned  his  commission. 
His  reputation  in  the  service  had  suflered  from  allegations  of 
totompeiato  driidciiig,  wiricb,  whethsr  woO  founded  or  not, 
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certainly  impaired  his  usefulness  as  a  soldier.  For  the  next 
six  \L'ars  he  lived  in  Si  Louis,  Missouri,  earning  a  scanty  subsist- 
euce  by  iarming  and  dealings  in  reid  estate.  In  t6cio  he  removed 
to  Galena,  Illinois,  and  became  a  clerk  in  a  leather  store  kept 
by  bis  faliier.  At  that  time  his  earning  capacity  seems  not  to 
faave  OBoeeded  ttoft  a  year,  and  he  was  regarded  by  his  friends 
M  a  brakcB  and  dwaiipnintfd  man.  He  waa  livuig  at  Galena 
at  the  outbreak  of  hoetilitiaa  becveeD  the  N«Rh  and  South. 

[For  the  histoiy  of  the  CM  War,  aad  of  Gcaat^  faattlea  and 
campaigns,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  artide  AikkicamCtvii. 

War.  To  the  "  call  to  arms  "  of  iSCi  Grant  promptly 
^^'l^^  responded.  Ailcx  some  delay  he  was  coniiuisMoned 
colonel  of  the  itst  Illinois  regiment  and  soon  after- 
wards brigadier-general.  He  was  shortly  assigned  to 
a  territorial  command  ou  the  .Mihsissippi.  and  t'lrsl  won  distinction 
by  his  energy  la  seiiuug,  on  his  own  responsibiLity,  the  important 
pomt  of  Paducah,  Kentucky,  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
tbe  two  great  waterways  of  the  Tennessee  and  the  Ohio  (6th 
Sept.  lUi).  On  the  7  th  of  November  he  fought  his  first 
battle  aa  a  ooDunaader,  that  of  BehocHit  (MiaKiuii),  which,  if 
it  failed  to  achieve  any  matedal  nndt,  certainly  showed  Idm 
to  be  a  capable  and  skilful  leader.  Early  in  1862  he  was  en- 
trusted by  General  H.  W.  Ualleck  with  the  command  of  a  large 
force  to  clear  tlie  lower  reaches  of  the  Cumberland  and  the 
Tennessee,  and,  whatever  dilicijim  may  be  passed  on  the  general 
strategy  of  the  campaign.  Grant  himself,  by  his  able  and 
energetic  work,  thoroughly  deserved  the  ciedit  oi  hia  brtlbaut 
success  of  Fort  Donelson,  where  15,000  Confederates  were  forced 
to  capitulate.  Grant  and  his  division  commanders  were  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  major-geneial  U.S.V.  aoon  afterwards, 
but  Graat'a  own  iortuoea  auffeied  a  tanpoiaiy  edipae  owing  to  a 
diMpMUMUt  with  Haliedc.  When,  after  bebig  wtnalijr  under 
aimt,  be  r^Jou"^  his  army,  ft  wsaaooBflentntodalionk  Savannah 
on  tlie  Tlenxie»ee,  preparing  for  a  campaign  towards  Corinth, 
Miss.  On  the  6th  of  .\pril  1R6:  a  furious  assault  on  Grant's 
camps  brought  on  the  battle  of  Shiloh  .\itcr  two  days' 

desperate  lighting  the  Confederates  withdrew  before  the  com- 
bined attack  of  the  Army  of  the  TenncMcc  under  Grant  and  the 
Army  of  llie  Ohio  under  Rurll.  But  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
haii  been  on  the  verge  01  annihilation  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
day,  and  Grant's  leadership  throughout  was  by  no  means  equal 
to  the  entcrgcncy,  though  he  displayed  his  usual  personal 
bravery  and  resolution.  In  the  grand  advance  of  Hallcck's 
armies  which  followed  Shiloh,  Gtaot  was  rdieved  of  all  important 
dutiaa  by  hit  aadgument  aa  aeomd  hi  coouaaad  of  tbe  whole 
was  thought  by  the  army  at  large  to  be  in  disgrace. 
But  HaUeck  soon  went  to  Washington  as  gencral-in-chicf,  and 
Grant  took  command  of  his  old  army  and  of  Ros<'crans'  Army 
of  the  Mississippi.  Two  victoriej*  i  luka  and  Corinihl  were  won 
in  the  autunu)  of  1862,  but  the  credit  01  lK>th  fell  to  Rosecrans. 
who  coniniaiided  in  the  field,  and  the  nadir  of  Grant's  mihtary 
fortunes  was  reached  w  hen  the  first  advance  on  VicksburgC^.v.), 
planned  on  an  unsound  basis,  and  complicated  by  a  scries  of 
political  intrigues  (which  had  also  caused  the  addition  of  the 
origuul  scheme),  collapsed  after  the  ndnor  lawntea  of  UoUy 
Springs  and  Cbickaiaw  Bayou  (Deeonber  iS6s). 

It  b  fair  to  aMMM  that  Gnat  wauld  have  loOowed  other 
wnuccessful  gmetals  faito  retiremeMt,  had  he  not  diown  that, 
whatever  his  mistakes  or  failures,  and  whether  he  was  or  was 
not  sober  and  tempeiatc  in  his  habits,  he  possessed  the  iron 
determination  and  energy  which  in  the  eyes  of  Lincoln  and 
StantoQ,*  and  of  tbe  whole  Northern  people,  was  the  first  requisite 
of  their  geneials.  He  xemslned  then  with  his  anqr  near  Vidu- 


'  President  Lincoln  waa  Grant's  most  unwavering  supporter. 
Manv  amusing  stories  are  totd  of  his  replies  to  various  dcput.itiona 
wliicn  waited  upon  him  to  ask  for  Grant'H  removal.  On  one  oceHsion 
he  asked  tbe  critic*  to  ascertain  the  brand  of  whisky  favoured  by 
Grant,  go  that  he  could  send  ktn;  -  <>f  it  to  the  other  gencralA.  The 
question  of  Grant's  alxMcniiou-.:;'  -r.  v>..i-  -md  i.*  of  little  importance. 
The  cause  at  «trilk-e  ovcr-rotle  e\<  ry  pn  jinliee  and  the  people  of  the 
United  Stati  -,  mix  r  the  war,  have  l>c<rn  in  gener.-il  content  to  le.iw 
the  question  alone,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  outcry  raised  in  1908, 
~   "  .TaftnopeneilitinatitaediatGiimt'etaab. 


burg,  trying  one  pUo  alter  another  without  result,  until  at  last 
after  months  of  almost  hopeless  work  his  perseverance  was 
crowned  with  success— a  success  directly  consequent  upon  a 
stranKc  and  biaarrc  campaign  of  ten  weeks,  in  which  his  daring 
and  vigour  were  more  conspicuous  than  ever  before.  On  the 
4th  of  July  jftO:;  the  great  fortress  surrendered  with  29,491  men, 
this  bciog  one  of  Uae  most  importaal  victories  won  by  the  Union 
arms  in  the  whole  war.  Giant  wasat  once  madoanajorfraecal 
in  the  regular  armjr.  A  few  ■onOa  later  the  great  reverse  of 
Chlckamauga  created  an  alarm  ni  the  North  commensurate  with 
the  elation  that  had  been  felt  at  the  double  victory  of  V'icksburg 
and  Gettysburg,  and  Grant  was  at  once  ordered  to  Chattanooga, 
to  decide  the  fate  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  in  a  sitond 
battle.  Four  armies  were  placed  under  his  command,  and 
three  of  thirsc  concentrated  at  Chatlancxjga.  On  the  jsth  of 
November  a  great  three-days'  battle  ended  with  the 
crushing  defeat  of  the  Confederates,  vdw  from  tbb  day  had  no 
foothold  in  the  centre  and  west. 

After  this,  in  preparation  for  a  graikd  combined  effort  «f  all 
the  Union  forces,  Giant  waa  placed  in  wpmaa  qwwand,  and 
the  nnifc  of  lieutenaotFieneial  revived  fbr  lum  (Ihrch  1M4). 
Grant's  headquarters  henceforth  accompanied  tbe  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  the  lieutcttant-gcneral  directed  the  campaign  in 
\  irninia.  This,  with  Grant's  driving  energy  infused  into  the 
best  army  lha.1  the  l.'nion  p<.>sscsscd,  resolved  itself  into  a 
series,  almost  uninterrupted,  of  terrible  battle.  Tactically  the 
Confederates  were  .tlmosi  always  %'ictoriotis,  Strategically,  Grant, 
disposing  of  t;reaily  superior  forccs,  pressed  back  Lee  and  the 
Army  ol  Northern  Virginia  to  the  lines  of  Richmond  and  Peters- 
burg, while  above  all,  in  pursuance  of  his  explicit  policy  of 
"  attrition,"  the  Federal  leader  used  Us  men  with  a  merdleia 
energy  that  baa  few,  if  any,  parall^  fai  modem  faistoiy.  At 
CM  Harbor  six  thoiisaad  men  fdl  m  one  aadcaa  assault  lasting 
an  hour,  and  after  two  months  the  Union  armies  lay  before 
Richmond  and  Petersbiug  indet  d,  l)\jt  had  lost  no  fewer  than 
72,000  men.  But  Grant  was  unsh.iltcn  in  kis  determination. 
"  I  purpose  to  liRhi  it  out  on  this  line,  if  it  takes  all  summer," 
was  his  tiiessaf;e  from  the  hattkficW  of  Spotlsylvania  to  the 
chief  of  staff  at  Wash.inKton.  Through  many  wcarv  nioiilhs  be 
never  relajLCti  his  hold  on  hec's  army,  and,  in  spite  oi  repeated 
partial  reverses,  that  wotild  have  been  dcfeau  for  his  predeces- 
sors, be  gradually  wore  down  Us  gallant  adversary.  The  terrible 
cost  of  these  operations  4Hd  not  chock  him:  only  on  one  occasion 
of  9Hve  peril  were  any  tfoopa  sent  from  hia  hnm  to  asm  eisa- 
where,  and  he  drew  to  Umadf  the  hdh  of  the  men  whom  the 
Unfain  fBvemracDt  was  recruiting  by  thousands  for  the  final 
efftnt.  Meanwhile  all  the  other  campaigns  bad  been  closely 
sufxTsdst'd  by  Grant,  preoccupied  though  he  was  with  the 
oj/cranons  against  his  own  ,^<lve^s.^ry.  At  a  critical  momeut 
he  actually  left  the  Virginian  armies  to  their  own  commanders, 
and  si.irted  fo  take  personal  command  in  a  threatened  quarter, 
and  throughout  he  was  in  close  touch  with  Sherman  and  Thomas, 
who  conducted  the  campaigns  on  the  south-east  aad  the  centre. 
That  he  succeeded  in  the  1  fTii  ii  nt  fcrcfJO  lif  the  cUef  Oommaad 
of  armies  of  a  total  strength  of  over  one  mflBon  men,  openti^ 
many  thousands  of  miles  apart  from  each  otlmr,  wtiHa  at  the 
same  time  he  watched  and  manmvnd  agdost  a  grent  «ptaiB 
and  a  veteran  army  in  one  lidd  of  the  war,  must  be  tbe  greatest 
proof  of  Grant's  powers  as  a  general  In  the  end  complete  success 
rewarded  the  sacrifices  and  efforts  of  the  Federals  on  every  theatre 
of  w;',r;  ill  \  ir>;inia,  where  (iran*  Wiis  in  jiersctnal  control,  the 
merciici>&  ^.wjlicv  of  attrition  wore  down  I.<'e's  .army  untd  a  mere 
remnant  was  left  for  the  tin.il  surrender. 

Grant  had  thus  brought  the  great  struggle  to  an  end,  and  was 
universally  regarded  as  the  saviour  of  the  Union.  A  careful 
study  of  the  history  of  the  war  tbotongiily  bears  out  the  popular 
view.  Tberewereadtdiefsinoreaooomplbhed,aswaaMcCleUaii, 
matt  brilliant,  as  ma»  KMectaaa;,  and  noic  esactt  aa  was  BuelL 
but  it  wanU  be  dUBcuIt  to  pmve  that  tfaeso  gencnla,  or  faidsed 
any  others  In  tha  aarvicc;,  could  have  acoootpUsbed  the  tade 
which  Grant  brong^t  to  oomplaie  sacccai.  Noc  must  it  be  sup- 
poaed  that  Grant  Isaned  little  fram.  three  yeara* 
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tetillicoamniid.  ThmfalewiiiooimiiMHitlHmlsafteii  supposed 
lienrecu  U>e  buoyaot  energy  that  M  Grant  to  SUIoh  and  the 

grim  plodding  determination  that  led  him  ti  '  i  l;  I  irg  und 
to  Appomattox.  Shiloh  revealed  lo  Grant  the  incenaiiy  of  the 
struggle,  and  after  that  battle,  appreciating  to  the  full  the 
material  and  moral  factors  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  he  gradually 
trained  his  mihiary  character  on  those  lines  which  alone  could 
conduce  to  ultimate  success.  Singleness  of  purpose,  and  relent- 
kH  vigour  ia  the  execution  of  the  purpose,  were  the  qualities 
necessary  to  the  condtta  of  the  vast  entetprise  of  subdniflg  the 
Confederal.  Gnat  possessed  or  Mqidndbeth  to  inch  •dafm 
that  he  piov«d  foUy  equal  to  tlie  cjnenrency.  If  fn  tednilcol 
flnoae  he  was  saipossed  by  many  of  his  predeoesson  and  his 
subordinates,  he  had  the  most  important  qualities  of  a  great 
captain,  courage  that  rose  higher  with  each  obotacle,  and  the 
clear  judgment  to  distinguish  tile  USUI IM 111  froBt  the  minor 
issues  in  war. — (C.  F.  A.)l 

After  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln  a  disposition  wai> 
shown  by  his  successor,  Andrew  Johnson,  to  deal  severely  with 
the  Confederate  leaders,  and  it  was  understood  that  indtctments 
for  treason  were  to  be  brought  against  General  Lee  and  othcn. 
Gnnt,  however,  insisted  that  the  United  Sutei  gmament 
Ihlf  tiM'isnM  oceonM  to  Lee  cad  Ui  ttiiiy  at 
He  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  to  lariga  Us  com- 
1  if  the  president  disregarded  his  protest.  This  energetic 
action  on  Grant's  part  saved  the  United  States  from  a  foul 
Slain  upon  its  wcutrhcon.  In  July  1866  the  grade  of  general  was 
created,  for  the  first  time  since  the  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  Grant  was  promoted  to  that  position.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  became  involved  in  the  deadly  quarrel  between 
President  Johnson  and  Congress.  To  tie  the  president's  hands 
Congress  had  passed  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act,  forbidding  the 
piesideDt  to  lemove  ugr  csbinet  oflBcer  without  the  consent  of 
the  Ssmte;  but  In  Aogost  t86y  President  Jobnioii  anvcnded 
Secrstafy  Stnatom  and  appeinted  Gfant  ascmaqr  of  mr  «i 
iMltrint  until  the  pltasiiw  of  the  Ssnto  ritwiM  bo  isoertained* 
Grant  secqited  the  appointment  under  protest,  snd  hdd  it 
until  the  foUowtn^  January,  when  the  Senate  refused  to  confirm 


the  preiiident': 


•  ry  Stanton 


PnaJ- 


1  ?d  his 

office.  PresideiiL  J  jhi.aon  was  much  disgusted  at  iJic  tcildiness 
with  which  Grant  turned  over  the  office  to  Stanton,  and  a  bitter 
controversy  ensued  between  Johnson  and  Grant.  Hitherto 
Grant  had  taken  little  part  in  politics.  The  only  vote  which 
he  had  ever  cast  for  a  presidential  candidate  was  in  1856  for 
James  Buchanan;  and  leading  Democrats,  so  late  as 
the  iMglmiiiit  of  1868,  hoped  to  malte  him  their  can- 
didate ia  the  election  of  that  year;  bat  tha  tfcct  of 
the  osntiOTei^y  nith  fMsidcat  Johnson  wia  to  liring 
Giant  ferwaid  as  the  caafflJateol  die  Republican  party.  Atthe 
convention  in  Chicago  on  the  10th  of  May  1866  he  was  unani- 
mously nominated  on  the  first  ballot.  The  Democratic  party 
nominated  the  one  available  Democrat  who  bad  the  smallest 
chance  of  beating  him — Horatio  Seymour,  lately  governor  01 
New  York,  an  excellent  statesman,  but  at  that  time  liopcless 
as  a  can<iii!ate  because  of  his  attitude  during  the  war.  The 
result  of  the  contest  was  at  no  time  in  dotibt;  QcSBt  VBOSived 
314  electoral  votes  and  Seymour  80. 

The  most  important  domestic  event  of  Giant^l  iiist  ttrm  as 
president  was  the  adoption  of  the  Hfleenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  on  the  30th  of  March  1870,  providing  that  ~ 
throughout  tlie  United  States  should  not  be  restricted  on 
el  mee,  colonr  or  previous  condition  of  aervitmlb  The 
iaqxntant  event  in  foragn  policy  was  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britun  of  the  8th  of  May  1871,  commonly  known  as  tlic  Treaty 
of  Washington,  whereby  several  oontroversies  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  including  the  bitter  questions 
S!  to  damage  imlicted  upon  the  United  States  by  the  "Alabama" 
and  other  Confederate  cruisers  buUt  and  equipped  in  England, 
were  referred  to  arbitration.  In  i860  the  government  of  Santo 
Donungo  (or  the  Dominican  Hepablic)  cuptesscd  a  wish  for 
I  by  tha  United  States,  and  avdia  step  was  fsvmued 


by  Grant,  but  a  treaty  negotiated  with  this  end  in  view  failed 
to  obtain  the  requisite  two-thirds  vote  in  the  Senate.  In  May 
187a  something  was  done  towards  alleviating  the  odious  Recon- 
struction laws  for  dragooning  the  South,  which  had  been  passed 
by  Congress  in  spite  of  the  vetoes  of  President  Johnson.  The 
.Amnesty  Bill  restored  civil  rights  to  ail  persons  in  ibc  South, 
save  from  300  to  500  who  had  held  high  positions  under  the 
Confederacy.  As  early  as  1870  President  Grant  recommended 
measures  of  dvil  service  reform,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
act  authorizing  lorn  to  appoint  a  Civil  Service  ffltmmiMion. 
A  commission  was  created,  Imt  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the 
polMdMis  ia  CeagvsM  it  acconnlislied  little.  Doriv  the  fifty 
ytm  ilnce  CvawtedS  Itanie  of  Office  Act  waa  passed  In  i8>o, 
the  country  had  been  growing  more  and  more  familiar  with  the 
spectacle  of  corruption  in  high  places.  The  evil  rose  to  alarming 
prof)ortions  during  Grant's  presidency,  partly  because  of  the 
immense  extension  of  the  civil  service,  partly  becau.sc  of  the 
ur  r,  l  ridency  to  alhance  between  spoilsmen  and  the  persons 
beiietiied  by  protective  tariffs,  and  partly  because  the  public 
attention  was  still  so  much  absorbed  in  Southern  affairs  that  little 
energy  was  left  for  curbing  rascality  in  the  North.  The  scandals, 
indeed,  were  rife  in  Washington,  and  affected  persons  in  close 
tdations  with  the  president.  Gnat  was  tU-fitlsd  for  coping 
with  Ob  difficulties  of  such  a  silnalinB.  Aio^t  with  }^  ia- 
tdlectnd  powers  in  certain  difectfaHS,  he  had  a  rinpUdQT  of 
nature  dunning  in  itself,  but  often  calculated  to  render  Urn 
the  e^sy  prey  of  sharpers.  He  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
believe  that  anything  could  be  wrong  in  [Persons  to  whom  he 
had  given  his  friendship,  and  on  several  occasions  such  friends 
proved  themselves  unworthy  of  him.  The  feeling  was  widely 
prevalent  in  the  spring  of  1872  that  the  interests  of  pure  govern- 
ment in  the  United  Statcsdemanded  that  President  Grant  should 
not  be  elected  to  a  second  term.  This  fceliog  led  a  number  tif 
high-minded  gentlemen  to  form  themselves  into  an  organization 
under  the  name  of  Liberal  Republicans.  They  held  a  convention 
at  CiaciBaati  in  31«r  with  the  intention  of  nooinating  for  the 
pnsUsDcy  Chailcs  nands  Adams,  who  had  ably  lepiesentod 
the  United  Statas  at  the  court  of  St  James's  during  the  Civil 
War.  The  convention,  was,  however,  captured  by  politicians 
who  converted  the  whole  affair  into  a  farce  by  nominating 
Horace  Greeley,  editor  of  the  jVfa'  York  Tribune,  who  represented 
almost  anything  rather  than  the  object  for  which  the  convention 
had  been  called  together.  The  Democrats  had  despaired  of 
electing  a  candidate  of  their  own,  and  hop<'d  to  achieve  success 
by  adopting  the  Cincinnati  nominee,  should  he  prove  to  be  an 
eligible  person.  The  event  showed  that  while  their  defeat  in 
1868  had  taught  them  despondency,  it  had  itot  taught  them 
wisdom;  It  was  itfll  in  their  power  to  make  a  gallant  fight  by 
nominating  a  pecaon  for  whom  Rtpublicsn  nformcsi  could 
vote.  Bat  widi  afaBaot&credlfaleistuity,  they  adopted  Gieelqr 
as  thefr  candidate.  As  a  natuial  result  Onmt  was  fe-dected 
by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

The  most  imjjortant  event  of  Kls  second  term  was  his  veto 
of  the  Inflation  Hill  in  iS;-4  followed  by  the  passage  of  the 
Resumption  Act  in  the  following  year.  The  country 
was  still  labouring  under  the  curse  of  an  incoavertible 
paper  currency  originating  with  the  Legal  Tender  Act 
of  1863.  There  was  a  considerable  party  in  favour  of 
debasing  the  GBRHicy  indefinitely  by  inflation,  and  a  bill  with 
that  ol^ect  was  passed  by  Congress  in  April  1874.  It  was 
psuB^it^  vetoed  by  President  Grant,  and  two  months  later  he 
wwte  a  very  sensible  letter  to  Senator  J.  P.  Jonas  of  Nevada 
adwocating  a  speedy  return  to  spede  payments.  Tba  passsfe  of 
the  Resumption  Act  in  Janua^  1875  was  largely  due  to  Us  ooa- 
sistent  advocacy,  and  for  these  measures  he  deserves  ss  hii^ 
credit  as  for  his  victorie?,  in  the  held.  In  spiitc  of  these  great 
services,  popular  diM.uisi.uiion  with  the  Republicaii  p.trty 
rapidly  increased  during  the  years  i«74-i.S-6.  The  causes  were 
twofold:  firstly,  there  was  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  troubles 
in  the  Southern  states,  owing  to  the  harsh  Recunstnirtion 
laws  and  .the  robberies  committed  by  the  carpet-bag  govern- 
whidi  those  laws  kept  in  power;  secondly,  the  soandsla  at 
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Washington,  comprising  wholesale  fnuids  on  the  pubUeMvCBue, 
awakened  lively  distrust.  In  some  casts  the  culprits  wciesonear 
to  President  Grant  that  many  ;:rrs  uls  found  it  difficult  to  avoid 
the  suspicion  that  he  was  hinudi  implicated,  and  never  perliaps 
w:i.H  hib  hold  upon  popvltr  fevoiir  SO  iUgiit  M  ia  the  naaner 

and  autumn  of  1876. 

After  the  close  of  his  presidency  in  the  sprint;  of  1H77  Grant 
started  on  a  journey  round  the  world,  accompanied  by  his  wife 

and  one  son.    He  was  received  with  distinguished 
£^      hoDOun  in  Eoglaod  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 

wlHBOft  Iw  nadc  lib  wiy  to  India,  China  and  Japan. 
After  Us  tetan  to  JUBttioft  in  Svtmber  iMo  be  mtt  back  to 
hts  old  home  in  Galena,  Idtoob.  A  fwtini  anoof  the  managers 
of  the  Republican  party  attempted  tosecuK  his  nombation  for 
a  third  term  as  president,  and  in  the  convention  at  Chicago  in 
June  i88ohe  rcrcivcd  avote  exccciiiriK  -.co  clurinK  36  iijnsetutive 
ballots.  Nevertheless,  his  opponents  made  such  cllttlivc  use  of 
the  popular  prejudice  against  third  terms  that  the  scheme  was 
defeated,  and  Garfield  was  named  in  his  stead.  In  August  18H1 
General  Grant  bought  a  house  in  the  dty  of  Ncv  Vurk.  His 
income  was  insufficient  for  the  proper  support  of  his  family,  and 
accordingly  he  had  become  partner  in  a  banking  houae  in  which 
one  of  hla  loiia  waa  inteMated  along  with  otha  pciaons.  The 
name  «f  the  fim  vaa  Gnat  aad  Ward.  The  cz-picsidcnt 
Invested  in  it  all  hb  avaUahle  pnperty*  but  paid  no  attention  to 
the  management  of  the  burinm.  fBt  facility  m  giving  hia  con- 
fidence to  unworthy  people  was  now  to  be  viuted  with  dire 
calamity.  In  1S84  the  firm  became  bankrupt,  and  it  was  dis- 
coverc<lthat  two  of  the  partners  had  been  perpetrating  systematic 
and  gigantic  frauds.  This  severe  blow  left  GencreJ  Grant 
penniless,  just  at  the  time  when  he  was  beginning  to  sufTcr 
acutely  from  the  disease  which  finally  caused  his  death.  Down 
to  this  time  he  had  never  made  any  pretensions  to  literary  skill 
or  talent,  but  on  being  approached  by  the  Century  Magatine 
with  a  lequeat  for  tome  atticica  be  undertook  the  work  in  order 
to  iteep  the  wolf  town  the  door.  It  moved  a  congenial  taak,  and 
led  to  the  mitit^  «f  hb  fmmd  Mtmairt,  a  frank,  modest 
and  charming  book,  whidi  taaha  aiBing  the  beat  standard 
military  biogniphies.  Ilie  lalca  earned  (or  the  general  and  Ui 
family  sonni  lhitig  like  half  a  million  dollars.  The  circumstances 
in  which  it  was  written  made  it  an  act  of  heroism  comparable 
with  any  that  Grant  ever  showed  as  a  soldier.  During  mn^x  of 
the  lime  he  was  sufTering  tortures  from  cancer  in  the  tliro.it,  and 
it  wa.s  only  four  days  before  his  death  that  he  finished  the  manu- 
script. In  the  sprlitg  of  1885  Congress  pa&sed  a  bill  creating  him 
a  general  on  the  Tctiied  Ust;  aad  in  the  summer  he  was  removed 
to  a  cottage  at  Mount  M'Gregor.  near  Saratoga,  where  iie  passed 
the  last  five  weeks  of  his  life,  and  where  he  died  on  the  SJld  of 
Juljr  iMj.  Ub  body  was  placed  in  a  tcnpocaqr  tomb  in 
Mvcialde  IMve,  la  N«nr  Yoik  GU^,  OfimkcUng  tba  Hudson 
llver.« 

Grant  showed  many  admirable  and  lovable  traita.  Then  was 
a  charming  side  to  his  tru.<iiful  simplicity,  which  was  at  times 
almost  like  that  of  a  sailor  ^,Ll  ashore.  He  abounded  in  kindli- 
ness and  genrro.si'.y.  a;i:l  if  ;l.t.rf  was  anything  rs|i<-cially  difficult 
for  him  to  endure,  it  was  the  sight  of  humuii  sutiering,  .^s  was 
shown  on  the  night  at  Shiloh.  where  he  lay  out  of  doors  in  the 
icy  rain  rather  than  stay  in  a  comfortable  room  where  the 
surgeons  were  at  work.  His  good  sense  was  strong,  as  well  as  his 
sense  of  justice,  aad  these  qualities  stood  him  in  good  service  as 
piesMeat,  Mpactally  in  his  triumphant  fight  agi^  the  green- 
back tnoottcr.  Altogethsr,  In  spite  of  some  shortcoaiingB, 
Grant  was  a  masiiv*.  BoWa  and  lovable  penonaUty,  well  lit  to 
bcmiMBltMludaaoneof  the  heroes  of  a  great  nation.  O-^i) 

'The  pertnanent  tomb  is  of  white  granite  and  white  marble  and 
is  150  ft.  high  with  a  circular  eu|)ola  topping  a  square  building 
90  ft.  on  the  side  ,ind  72  fr.  liiRh;  the  s;irx:ophagU9.  in  the  centre 
of  the  builiiing.  is  i  f  mi  Wi-M-onnin  porphyry.  The  cornerstone 
was  laid  by  President  I  larrison  in  1 and  Utc  tomb  was  dedicated 
oo  the  aith  of  April  1897  with  a  tptendid  paiade  and  addresses  by 
President  McKinley  and  General  Horace  Porter,  president  of  the 
Grant  Moanmeat  Association,  which  from  $0^000  oontributions 
raised  the  foads  for  the  tocnb. 


Gentnl  Gnatli  mm,  FwnosrT  Dent  Grakt  (b*  1890}^ 
graduated  at  the  tr.8.  IfUtafy  Academy  in  1871,  was  aida  iB 
camp  to  General  Philip  Sheridan  in  1873-1881,  and  resigned  ftOB 
the  army  in  t88i,  after  having  attained  the  rank  of  lientenaat- 

col  iriL-l.  He  was  U  .S.  m:ni.s;LT  to  Austria  in  1889-1893,  and 
fxjlice  commissioner  of  New  \  orlc  dty  in  1894-1808.  He  served 
as  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  the  ^anLsh-Amcrican 
War  of  1898,  and  then  in  the  Philippines,  becoming  brigadier' 
general  in  the  regular  ataqr  la  Fefaiaaiy  1901  aad  aiafcf  jaatSil 
in  February  1906. 

Bibliography. — Adam  Badeau's  Military  Hittorytf  V.S.Gnml 

(3  vols.,  New  York,  1867-1881),  and  Grant  in  Peace  (Hartford, 
1887),  are  appreciative  but  lacking  in  di.scriniiaation.  William 
Conant  Churcn'is  Ulyises  S.  Grant  and  the  Period  of  National  Pre- 
servation and  Reconstmction  (New  Yoric,  1897)  is  a  |f ood  lucciact 
account.  Hamlin  Garland's  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  His  Life  and  Ckar- 
(uler  (New  York,  1898)  gives  especial  attention  to  the  pcraooal 
tr.iiis  of  ('.rant  and  ahounns  in  anecdote.  See  also  Gnat' »  Personal 
Memoirs  (;  vuls,,  N<  w  V.jrk.  ifiRj-iSHfi):  J.  (",.  WW  -im's  Life  and 
i'uhiU  SemUfs  of  V.  S.  Granl  (N'lw  ^'.jr,;,  iSb6;;  J.  R.  Young's 
Arcund  the  World  wilh  General  Grant  (.New  York,  1S80);  Horace 
Porter's  Campaiptint  vilh  Grant  (New  York,  i8q^);  lames  Foni 
Rhodes's  History  of  the  United  States  (vols.  iiL-tii.,  New  York, 
1906) ;  James  K.  Hosmer's  A  ppeal  to  Arms  and  Outcome  of  the  Civil 
War  (New  York,  1907);  John  Eaton's  Grant,  Lincoln,  and  tkg 
Freedmen  (New  York,  1907),  and  varioua  worfcs  mentioned  la  tlie 
artidea  AuxaicAH  Civil  Wai,  WtLaaaMBSB  CaitraiiGH,  Ae. 

6RAIIT  (fnu  A.-Fk.  pmmkr,  O.  Fr.  fMaafcr  for  cwMfUr, 
popular  Lat  ertasOan,  fat  «mdfalSnra,  to  eatnst,  Lat.  oradaw,  to 

believe,  trust),  originally  pemusaion,  acknowledgment,  hence  the 
gift  of  privileges,  rights,  &c.,  specifically  in  law,  the  transfer  of 
property  by  an  instrument  in  ftTiiing.  termed  a  deed  of  grant. 
.■\ccording  to  the  old  rule  of  common  law,  the  immediate  freehold 
in  cur(i<ireal  hereditaments  lay  in  livery  (see  FEOrrMEN'T), 
whereas  incorporeal  hereditaments,  such  as  a  reversion,  re- 
mainder, advowson,  &c.,  lay  in  grant,  that  is,  passed  by  the 
delivery  of  the  deed  of  conveyance  or  grant  without  further 
ceremony.  The  distinction  between  property  lying  in  livery  aad 
ia  giaat  b  now  abolisfaed,  the  Real  Property  Act  1845  providing 
that  all  ouporeal  teaenMOts  and  bereditaawBts  shidl  be  traas* 
ferable  as  well  by  grant  as  by  livery  (saa  COHVariUiCDio).  A 
grant  of  personal  property  is  properly  termed  an  assign  meat  or 
UU  of  sale. 

ORANTH,  the  heAy  scriptures  of  the  Sikhs,  containing  the 
s[uri;i;al  and  moral  leaching  of  Sikhism  (^.r.).  The  book  is  called 
the  Adt  Grantk  SaJlib  by  the  Sikhs  as  a  title  of  respect,  because  it 
is  believed  by  them  to  be  an  emN>iinient  of  the  gurus,  The  title 
is  generally  applied  to  the  volume  compiled  by  the  fifth  guru 
Arjan,  which  contains  the  compositions  of  Guru  Nanak,  the 
founder  of  the  Sikh  religion;  of  his  successors.  Guru  Angad, 
Amar  Das,  Ram  Das  and  Arjan;  hymns  of  the  Hindu  bhagals  or 
saints,  Jaider,  Namdev,  Tiilochan,  Sain,  Ramanand,  Kabir, 
Rai  Sta,  FSpa,  BUkhaa,  Bent,  Paiaianand  Oaa,  Sur  Das,  Sadhna 
and  Dhanna  Jat;  verses  of  the  Mahnaiwedaa  satot  called  Faiid; 
and  panegyrics  of  the  gums  by  bsids  who  cfther  attsadad  then  or 
admired  their  characters.  The  compoaitiaas  of  the  aiath  gum, 
Teg  Bahadur,  were  subsequently  added  to  the  Adi  Granth  by 
(iuru  Govind  Singh.  One  recension  of  the  sacred  volume  pre- 
s<.'r\'ed  at  .Vlangat  in  the  Gujrat  di-.irict  contains  a  hymn  com- 
posed by  Mira  Bai,  queen  ot  (_  hitor.  The  Adi  Granth  rnnr.iins 
passages  of  great  picturesquencss  and  beauty.  The  original 
copy  is  said  to  be  in  Kartarpur  in  the  Jullundur  district,  but  the 
chief  copy  in  use  is  now  in  the  Har  Mandar  or  Golden  Temple 
at  j\mritsar,  where  it  is  daQy  read  aklld  bf  the  attendant 
Gianthb  or  scx^tore  readers. 

There  is  abo  a  aecoad  Groafh  adddi  was  compiled  by  the 
Sikhs  in  1734,  asd  psmlady  Jcaoaa  aa  the  GmHk  if  Ms  laiift 
GurN,  but  it  baa  not  tMiaaiaantlrariQr  as  the  ^dlfOnsallk.  II 
contains  Guru  Goviad  Sh^'a the  AM  Ustil  or  Praise  of 
the  Creator,  thirty-three  ttwaias  (quatrains  containing  some  of 
the  main  tenets  of  the  guru  and  strong  reprobation  of  idolatry 
an<l  hypocTisy),  and  the  Wuhittir  Natak  or  wonderful  drama,  in 
which  the  L;uru  k'^cs  an  account  of  his  parentage,  divine  mission 
and  the  battles  in  which  he  was  engaged.   Then  come  three 
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ifktodt  la  tin  Mtrimdeya  Amm,  in  pniw  of  Diugk,  tbe 
goddenafwu.  ThmhtUomthtGyam Parbodktitmiaaaiogoi 

knowledge,  accounts  of  twenty-four  inCBrnations  oi  the  ddty, 
selected  becatue  of  their  warlike  chanct«r;  tbe  Hautrt  d« 
Shabd;  the  ShasUw  Nam  Mala,  which  is  a  list  of  offensive  and 
defensive  weapons  used  in  the  guru's  time,  with  special  reference 
to  the  atLriUulei  of  the  Creator;  the  Tria  Charitur  or  talcn  illus- 
trating tbe  qualities,  but  principally  the  d(--cdt  of  women;  the 
KabU,  compositions  of  a  miscellaneous  character;  the  Ziifarnanui 
ooauioing  tbe  tenth  guru's  epistle  to  the  emperor  Auiangieeb,  iuid 
■ewnl  metrical  tal«&  in  the  Persian  binguage.  This  Cratttk  is 
«id]r  paitiaily  tha  Gompo>itioa  oi  Uie  tMth  gun.  Tbe  graater 
portion  «f  it  ms  written  by  bttdt  in  Us  «mpl^. 

The  two  vohunes  ere  written  in  semal  (Uffoent  jangmeggt 
anddiakctaL  Tteiiit<>aiirti>lMf>lyinddPunJabiiiri Hindi, 
but  Prakrit,  Persian,  Mahiatti  and  Gujnti  m  also 
represented.  The  Granih  of  the  Tenth  Ciim  is  written 
in  tlieeid  and  very  difiiculi  Piindi  affected  by  literary 
men  in  the  Patna  district  iu  xhs  i6th  century.  In 
neither  of  these  sacred  volumes  Ls  there  any  separation  of  words. 
As  there  is  uu  separation  of  words  in  Sanskrit,  the  gyanis  or 
interpreters  of  the  guru's  hymns  prefer  to  follow  the  ancient 
practice  of  junction  oiwoida,  This  malus  the  reading  of  the  Sikh 
scriptures  very  difktdt,  and  h  one  of  tbe  camca  «f  tfae  deeHne 
of  the  SiUi  idigiiDa. 

Tbe  fajraui  in  tbe  4dl  OwMlfc  an  iffiiitad  BOt  aoooiding  to 
tbe  iwu  or  bbigats  wbo  eon|Mii»  then,  bitt  aconiAig  to 
Or  mtiiical  aeesurae.  There  axe  tUr^-ooe  each  meaaura  In 
the  Adi  OMrUh,  and  the  hymns  are  arranged  according  to  the 
neasures  to  whie  h  t  hey  are  composed.  The  gurus  who  composed 
hymn.s,  nimely  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  ninth 
gurus,  all  u.scd  the  name  Nanak  as  their  nom-de-p!ame.  Their 
compositions  are  tlislinguisheii  Ijy  mahallas  or  wards.  Thus  the 
compositions  of  (jiiru  Nanak  arc  styled  mahalia  one,  the  com- 
positions of  Guru  Angad  are  styled  tnahaLla  two.  and  so  on. 
After  the  hynoe  ef  the  gurus  are  found  the  hymns  of  the  bbagats 
mder  tbdr  eevcnd  musical  measures.  The  Sikhs  generally  dis- 
Hke  any  aimageinnt  ei  tlie  AH  CrauA  by  wiuch  the  composi- 
ttona  of  each  guru  or  Unfit  Aould  be  lepualety  abowo. 

All  tbe  dotirines  of  the  Sikhs  an  feond  set  forth  in  the  two 
&aaiti  and  in  compositiom  called  RaUS  Name$  and  TantMimak 
Nomas,  which  are  believed  to  have  been  the  utterances 
of  the  tenth  guru.  The  cardinal  principle  of  the  sacred 
books  is  the  unity  of  God,  and  starting  from  this 
premiss  the  rejection  of  idolatry  and  superstition. 
Thus  Guru  (jovind  Singh  writes 

'pina 
;nd  U 

Some  *ee  the  God  m  tbe  South ;  some  bow  tbdr  heads  to  the 


'  Some  worshipping  stonei^  put  them  on  their  heads; 
Si-imc  .suspend  Rn^ams  from  their  necks; 


fools  worship  idolsi  others  bavf  t1 
shipping  tbe  dead. 
The  whole  world  cntaagled  fat  blie  oMwmmniiie  bath  not  fisuBd 
God's  secret." 

Keat  to  the  unity  of  God  comes  the  equality  iaf  all  men  in  His 
ri^,  and  to  die  abolition  «f  caste  disttwcttoiiB.  Guru  Nanak 
aaya: 

"  Caste  bath  no  pe«ar  in  the  acit  worid;  tbcn  It  a  new  order  of 
beings, 

HMMe  whose  accounts  are  honoured  are  the  good." 
The  concrematioo  of  widows,  though  ptiurtised  in  later  times  by 
Hinduized  Sibha,  is  forbblden  in  tbe  Grtiiih.  Cam  Atjan 

writes: 

"  She  who  rnniiidcrcth  her  beloved  as  her  Go<l, 
I»  the  blessed  lali  who  >.li.<ll  l  e  aocept-iblc  in  God's  Conn." 

It  i?  .1  common  belief  that  the  Sikhs  .-ire  .Tllowcd  to  drinlc  wine 
and  other  intoxicants,  This  is  not  the  case.  Guru  Nanak 
wrote: 

"  By  drinking  wine  man  eomadttetb  many  sfoa." 

Guru  Arjan  wrote: 

"  The  fool  who  drinketh  evil  wl;ie  is  involved  in  sifi." 

And  in  the  Rahit  Nama  of  Bhai  Desa  Singh  there  is  the  foUow- 


"  Let  a  Sikh  take  no  intoaicaBt:  it  maketb  tbe  body  buy;  it 
diverteth  men  from  their  tealpO(«l'«nd  SfliritMd  dVtieB,  lod  faKKCtb 

them  to  evil  deeds." 

It  is  aho  generally  believod  that  tbe  Skbs  are  bound  to 
abataia  final  the  ieab  of  ItiBO.  TUs,  too,  is  n  nistsH  ailiing 
from  tbe  S&h  adoption  of  nndu  uaagea.  Tbe  two  (kanlks  of 

the  Sikhs  and  all  their  canonical  works  are  absolutely  silent  on 
the  subject.  The  Sikhs  are  not  boimd  to  abstain  from  any  flesh, 
except  that  which  is  obviously  unfit  for  human  food,  or  what  is 
kilh-d  in  the  Mahommedan  fashiou  by  jagging  an  animal's  throat 
with  a  knife.  Thi.s  desfa-eating  practice  is  one  of  the  main  sources 
of  their  physical  streogtli.  Smoking  Is  strictly  prohibited  by 
the  Sikh  rdiEgloo.  Onni  T^  fiabaditr  preadied  to  bb  lioat  aa 
follows: 

"  Save  tbe  people  from  the  vile  drug,  and  emplov  thyself  in  the 

«*rvie<»  of  Sikhs  and  holy  men.  When  the  people  aMndon  the 
desradiiih!  smoke  .md  cultivate  tlielr  l.iiuls,  their  wcilth  and  ppo- 
gpcrity  ahaik  increase,  and  they  shall  want  for  nothing  .  .  .  but 
when  they  smoke  the  vile  vegttabte,  tbqr  shall  gtow  poor  and  loM 
their  wea  Ith." 

Guru  Govind  Singh  also  said: 


"  Wine  is  bad,  bhang  dettroyKh  one 
deatreyethaH     '     — " 


I.  hot 


In  addition  to  these  {uohibitions  Sikhisro  inculcates  most 
of  the  po^tive  virtues  of  Cliristtaaity,  and  specially  loyalty  to 
rulers ,  a  q  uality  which  baa  made  the  SQdbs  vahiaUe  scnanta  of 

the  British  crown. 

The  Crartih  wa«  translated  by  Dr  Tnimpp,  a  German  missionary, 
on  behalf  of  the  Punj.nb  government  in  IBJ'?.  hut  his  rendering  is 
in  many  rc6]xtts  inLorrett.  i  "O  insulticient  knowledge  of  the 

Pueiabl  dialects.  The  Stkk  Religion,  Sac,  in  6  vols.  <L.ondon,  1909^  is 
an  authoritative  version  prcnared  t>y  M.  Macauliffei  in  concert  with 
the  medeni  leaders  of  the  Sikh  sect.  (M.  M.) 

GRANTHAM.  THOMAS  ROBINSON,  ist  Baron  {c.  16(55  1770), 
English  diplomatist  and  j>()liiician,  was  a  younger  son  of  Sir 
William  Robinson,  Bart.  (1655-17^6)  of  Newby,  Yorkshire, 
who  was  member  of  parliameiit  for  York  from  1697  to  1723. 
Having  been  a  scholar  and  minor  fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge^  Thomas  Robinson  gained  his  eariicst  diploinatic 
eaperience  io  Pads  and  then  went  to  Viaaaa,  irime  bo  was 
Eogjiih  embsMsder from  ifj^toijAlt.  Duibig  beeoiiiriit 
to  make  peace  between  the  empren  Maim  Theresa  and  Fredencb 
the  Great,  but  In  vain,  and  in  i  74S  he  represented  his  country 
at  Uic  coQiircss  of  Aix  la-Chapellc.  Returning  10  England  he 
sat  in  parliament  for  Christcharch  from  174'?  to  T761.  In  i;'54 
Robinson  was  appointed  a  s«retar>'  of  state  and  leader  of  ihe 
House  of  Commoi;s  by  the  prime  minister,  "he  duke  01  NewciStlc, 
and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  Pitt  made  the  tamous  remark 
to  Fox,  "  the  duke  might  as  well  have  tent  us  his  jackboot 
to  lead  OS."  In  November  175s  heraigDed,  and  in  .'\pril  1761 
bewasoeated  Bonn  Grantham.  Bewnsnasterof  the  wardiubv 
from  t74p  to  1754  and  again  fmn  tjss  i?^,  and  was  joint 
postmaster-aBneial  in  i;6$  and  ifS6.  He  died  In  London  on  tbe 
30th  of  Sqitember  1770. 

Grantham's  elder  son,  TbovaS  ROBOnON  (1738-1786),  who 
Ijccame  the  2nd  baron,  was  born  at  \'ienna  on  the  ,5olh  of 
Xovemlx;r  1 7,5s.  Educated  at  W'esinuiister  Sch&al  and  at  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  he  entered  parliament  as  member  for  Christ- 
churchin  1 761,  and  succeeded  to  the  p««rage  in  1770.  In  1771  he 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  M.idrid  .xnd  rrt.^incd  this  post  until 
war  broke  out  between  England  .and  Spain  in  1779.  From  lyiSo 
to  17SJ  Granth.%m  was  first  commissioner  of  the  board  of  trade 
and  foreign  pkntations,  and  from  July  1783  to  Apiii 
secretary  for  the  foreign  department  under  Loud  SwlblllM 
He  died  on  tbe  soth  of  July  ti96,  leaving  two  eons,  Hwmae 
Philip,  who  becaom  tbe  jid  buon,  and  radeifck  John  after^ 
wards  ist  earl  of  Ripon. 

Trouas  Pmup  RoBmsoN,  3rd  Baron  Grantham  (1781-1859), 
in  180J  took  the  name  of  \Ve<idell  instead  of  th.it  of  Robinson. 
In  May  iB,(  (  he  becarac  Ejirl  de  Grey  of  Wrest  on  the  death  of 
his  maternal  aunt,  .^mabcll  Hume  Campbcl!.  Countess  de  Grey 
(1751-183^),  and  he  now  took  the  name  of  de  Crey.  He  was 
fink  bed  of  the  admiialty  under  Sir  Robert  Feel  In  as4,-iSss, 
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and  from  1 841  to  1844  lord-Ueutenant  of  Irebiad.  On  Uv  death 
without  male  issue  his  nephew,  George  Fiederidt  Samiiel  Kobin- 
son,  aftenraidi  OHuquea*  of  Ripoo  (f.v.),  inooeBded  u  Eul  de 

Grey. 

GRANTHAM,  a  municipal  and  parh'anienUry  borough  of 
Lincolnshire,  England;  situated  in  a  plea&aul  undulating 
country  on  the  river  Witham.  Pop.  (1001)  I7,S93  It  is  an 
important  junction  of  the  Gnett  Northern  railway,  105  m.  N. 
by  W.  from  London,  with  bcaiwh  lines  to  Nottingham,  Lincoln 
ud  BiMtoii;  while  then!  k  anmimkatioii  with  Nottinghun 
uidtheTRntbjrtheGruithuieaiML  Thepuididraidiof  St 
Wttlfnm  is  a  splendid  buUdiof ,  ahibitinc  tdl  tlw  Oothk  s^dea, 
but  niinly  Early  English  and  "Deconted.  T%e  jmadvt  atid 
ornate  western  tower  and  spire,  about  .^So  ft.  in  height,  are  of 
early  Decorated  workmanship.  There  is  a  double  Decorated 
crypt  beneath  the  lady  chapel.  The  north  and  south  porches  arc 
fine  examples  of  a  later  period  of  (he  same  style.  The  delicately 
carved  font  is  noteworthy.  Two  libr.iries,  respectively  of  the 
i6th  and  t7th  centuries,  are  preserved  in  the  church.  At  the 
King  Edward  VI.  grammar  school  Sir  Isaac  Ncfrton  received 
put  of  his  education.  A  bronze  statue  commemorates  him. 
The  late  Perpendicular  building  is  picturesque,  and  the  school  was 
pett^  enktged  in  1904.  The  Ajigd  Hotel  ia  a  haatdiy  of  the 
ijth  century,  with  a  gateway  of  earlier  date.  A  conduit  dating 
from  t5Qr  stands  in  the  wide  market-pUce.  Modern  public 
buildings  arc  a  gild  hall,  exchange  hall,  and  several  churches 
and  ( :ha|)cls.  I'he  Queen  Victoria  Memorial  home  for  nurses  was 
erceied  in  igoj- 11305.  The  chief  industries  are  malting  and  the 
tnanulacturc  of  agricultural  implemrnl  s.  (Iranthani  ret  urns  one 
member  to  parliament.  The  lM)rough  falls  within  the  S.  Kcsteven 
or  Stamford  div'l.sion  of  the  eounly.  Granlham  was  crcate<l  a 
stifiragan  bishopric  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  in  1905.  The 
aa.wiicl]ial  bomigh  h  under  a  mayor,  4  aMemen  aad  12 
cotucillors.   Area,  1726  acres. 

Although  there  is  no  aotheotic  evidence  of  Roman  occopatloo, 
Grantham  (Graham,  Graaban  in  Domesday  Book)  fram  Its 
aituatlon  on  the  Bnnine  Street,  is  sttppoacd  to  have  been  a 
Roman  station.  It  was  possibly  a  borough  in  the  Saxon  period, 
and  by  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  it  was  a  royal  borough 
with  III  burgesses.  Charters  of  lilnrties  e.tisling  now  only  in 
the  confirmation  charter  of  1377  were  granted  by  various  kings. 
From  the  first  the  town  was  governeti  by  a  bailiff  apjxiintcd 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  but  by  the  end  of  the  14l.l1  century  the 
office  of  alderman  had  come  into  existence.  I^ally  government 
under  a  mayor  and  alderman  was  gr.mled  by  Edward  IV.  in 
1463,  and  Grantham  became  a  corporate  town,  .^nlong  later 
diaiten,  that  of  James  II.,  given  in  1685,  changed  the  title  to 
that  of  flovenimeiit  by  ■  miyar  and  6  aldennen,  but  thb  was 
aftarwanb  iwnasd  and  the  old  order  resumed.  Qonttham 
was  fitit  represented  in  fmrthment  in  1467,  and  retnraed  tvo 
members;  but  by  the  Redistribution  .Act  of  18^5  tlie  numb:  : 
w.as  reduced  to  one,  Richard  III.  in  14.^3  granted  a  Wednesda;, 
market  and  two  fairs  yearly,  namely  on  the  feast  of  St  Nicholas 
the  nishop,  an<l  the  two  following  days,  and  on  I'a.vsion  Sunday 
and  the  d.ay  following.  .At  the  present  dav  the  market  is  held 
on  Saturday,  and  fairs  are  held  on  the  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  following  the  fifth  Sunday  in  Lent;  a  cherry  fair 
on  the  nth  of  July  and  two  stock  fairs  on  the  26th  of  October 
and  the  17th  of  December. 

ORAnUT.  PIBTGHBR  MORTON,  isx  Bason  (1716-1789), 
Etti^  poUtfeiaa,  was  the  eldest  ion  of  Thomas  Norton  of 
Grantley,  Yodcshire,  where  he  was  bom  on  the  jjrd  of  June  1716. 
He  became  a  barrister  in  1739,  and,  after  a  period  of  inactivity, 
obtained  a  large  rin^l  protiraljle  iir.ictire.  lircoming  a  K.C.  in 
1754,  and  afterwards  attorney -gcucral  for  the  county  palatine 
of  Lancaster.  In  1756  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for 
Appleby;  he  represented  Wigan  from  176X  to  1768,  and  was 
appointed  solicitor-general  for  England  and  knighted  in  1762. 
He  took  part  in  the  proceedings  against  John  Wilkes,  and, 
having  become  attorney-gei.er.d  in  1763,  prosecuted  the  5th 
Lord  Bjnoa  for  the  murdet  of  William  Chaworth,  losing  his 
office  when  the  marquess  ti  Rockhi^am  came  into  power  in 


July  1765.   In  1769,  being  now  member  of  parBameat  fsr 

Guildford,  Norton  became  a  privy  councillor  and  chief  justios 
in  eyre  of  the  forests  B<iuth  of  the  Trent,  and  in  1770  was  chosen 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1777,  when  presenting 
the  bill  for  (he  increase  of  the  civil  Ust  to  the  king,  he  told 
Ceorgc  III.  that  parliament  has  "not  only  granted  to  your 
majesty  a  large  present  supply,  but  also  a  very  great  additions] 
revenue;  great  beyond  example;  great  beyond  your  majesty's 
highest  expense."  This  speech  aroused  gsBsral  attention  and 
caused  some  irritation;  but  the  Speaker  was  anf^Mirted  by  Fax 
aad  by  tba  dty  of  Londn,  and  received  the  thanka  flf  the  Hbnw 
of  OonuBOa.  Qmgit,  however,  did  not  forget  thesepiafatWocdi, 
and  after  the  general  election  of  1780,  the  prime  minister,  Lord 
N'or*h,  and  his  followers  declineii  to  support  the  re-election  of  the 
retiring  Speaker,  alleging  that  his  health  was  not  equal  to  the 
duties  of  the  otTice,  and  he  w.as  defeated  when  the  voting  took 
plate.  In  r-.Sj  he  was  made  a  peer  as  Haron  Grantley  of 
Markenfield.  He  died  in  I-ondon  on  the  ist  of  January  17S9. 
He  was  succeeded  as  Baron  Grantley  by  his  eldest  son  William 
(1742-1822).  Wraxall  describes  Norton  as  "  a  bold,  able  and 
eloquent,  but  not  a  popular  pleader,"  and  as  Speaker  he  was 
aggressive  and  indiscreet.  Derided  by  satirists  as  "  Sir  Bullfaoe 
Doublefee,"  and  described  by  Horace  Wa^MJe  as  one  who  "  nstt 
from  obscoi*  hilamy  to  that  iefoaoos  feme  wUch  will  long  slide 
to  him ,"  fats  character  was  abo  assailed  by  Junius,  and  the  general 
impression  is  that  he  was  a  hot-tempered,  avaricious  and  un- 
principled man. 

See  H.  Walpolp,  Xffmptrs  of  ihr  Kri^n  of  Gf.vf^r  TTf  , "edited  by 
G.  F.  K,  H,,rk<r  (iNc^l);  Sir  N,  \V.  Wraxall,  //ii/cTfji  and  Post- 
kummis  \ifm0\r5,  edited  liy  H.  H.  Wheatley  (i»»4J;  and  J.  A. 
Manning,  Lnti  nf  the  Sptakers  (lb5o). 

ORANTOWIi,  the  capital  of  Speyside,  Elginshire,  Scotland. 
Pop.  (1901)  156!;.  It  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Spey,  23}  m. 
S.  of  Forres  by  the  Hii^iland  railway,  with  a  station  on  the  Great 
Korth  of  Sfeotkiidli  Speyride  line  connecting  CrsikeOaclrie  with 
Boat  of  Gaiten.  It  was  founded  la  1776  by  S&  James  Grant  of 
Grant,  and  became  the  chief  seat  of  that  ancient  family,  who  had 
live.l  on  their  adjoining  estate  of  Freurhip  fCaelic,  frivxhach, 

heathery  ")  since  the  begrinning  of  the  t  qth  century,  and 
hence  were  usually  described  as  the  lairds  of  Freuchie.  The 
public  buildings  include  the  town  halJ,  court  house  and  orphan 
hospital;  and  the  inditstriea  arc  mainly  connected  with  the 
catiic  trade  and  the  distilling  of  whisky.  The  town,  built  of  grey 
granite,  presents  a  handsome  appearance,  and  being  delightfully 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  most  beautiful  pine  and  birch  woods 
in  Scotland,  with  pure  air  and  a  bracing  climate,  is  an  attractive 
resort.  Castle  Grant,  taunediatebr  to  the  notth,  to  the  ptiadpal 
msaalba  of  the  earl  of  Seafidd,  the  head  of  the  Clan  Grant. 
In  a  cave,  still  called  "  Lord  HuntlyVCave,"  in  a  rocky  glen  in 
the  vicinity,  George,  marquess  of  STuntly,  la)-  hid  during 
M  11' r  I  I  '1  :r!ip>aigii  in  1644-45. 

GR.ANUL1TE  (Lat.  grauuium,  a  little  grain),  a  name  iLS<-d  by 
(x-trographers  to  designate  two  distinct  clas-ses  of  rocks.  Accord- 
ing to  the  terniiiiology  of  the  Frer.ch  si;h<xil  it  sigiiitles  a  grauiie 
in  uhicli  both  kinds  of  mica  (niuscovitc  and  biotite)  occur,  and 
corresponds  to  the  German  Gmntt,  or  to  the  English  "  muscovite 
biotite  granite."  This  appUcation  has  not  been  accepted 
generally.  To  the  German  petrologists  "  granuUte  "  means  a 
more  or  leas  banded  fine-grained  metamorphic  rock,  consisting 
auinly  of  quartz  and  felspar  in  very  jma|l  imgulac  cryatala, 
and  containing  usually  also  a  fair  number  of  minute  lOonded 
pale-red  garnets.  Among  English  and  American  geologists  the 
term  b  generally  employed  in  this  sense.  The  gnuiuUtes  are 
very  closely  allied  to  the  gneisses,  as  they  corisist  of  nearly  the 
same  minerals.,  but  they  ;tre  finer  grained,  h.ivc  usually  less 
perlect  loli.ition,  are  more  frequently  garnetiferoos,  and  have 
Suiite  special  features  of  mierosropic:  structure.  In  the  rocks  of 
this  group  the  minerals,  as  .'=een  in  a  microsrr.pic  slide,  occur  aS 

small  rounded  grains  forming  a  mosaic  closely  fitted  together. 
The  individual  crystals  have  acver  perfect  form,  and  indeed 
rarely  any  traces  of  it.  In  some  imnaHtcs  they  interiodc,  with 
inegiilar  bonlem;  hi  others  th^r  bavo  been  dnwn  ovt  aad 
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flattcnrti  into  tapering  lentiHw  by  crushing.  In  most  cases  they 
are  somi-whnt  ruuntlcd  with  smaller  grains  bclwccn  the  larger. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  quartz  and  felspar  which  are  the 
predominant  minerals;  mica  always  appears  as  flat  scales 
(incgulur  or  rounded  but  not  hexii(on«l).  Both  muscovite  Mid 
feiotCte  nay  be  prettot  and  vuy  conaldentbly  in  abundance; 
¥efy  cotnnwDly  tbqr  have  tkdt  flat  ■ide»  parAlld  and  give  the 
took  a  nufimentary^  sdifatioslty,  and  thry  may  be  aggregated 
into  bands— in  which  case  the  granulitcs  arc  indistinguishable 
from  certain  varieties  of  gneiss.  The  farm-ts  arc  very  generally 
larger  than  the  abovc-mcntioncH  ingredients,  and  easily  visil)lc 
wiJii  the  eye  a-s  pink  ^pata  on  the  broken  surfaces  of  the  rock. 
They  usually  are  filled  with  enclosed  grains  of  the  other  minerals. 
The  felspar  of  the  granulitcs  is  mostly  ortfaodase  or  crypto- 

E:rthitc;  microdine,  oligoclasc  and  albite  are  alio  eomiiioo. 
aaic  felspars  occur  only  rarely.  Among  accessory  mfnerals,  in 
addition  to  apatite,  zircon,  and  btm  oxides,  the  following  may 
be  mentioDed:  hornblende  (not  oomnun),  liebeckite  (me), 
cpMote  and  aoislte,  caldtc,  aphene,  aiulilunte,  alUaMBite, 
kyanlte.  hcrcynite  (a  green  spinel),  rutUe,  orthite  anil  tourmaline. 
Though  occasionally  wc  may  find  larger  grains  of  felspar,  quartz 
or  tpidote,  it  is  more  characteristic  of  these  rocks  that  ail  the 
minerals  are  in  smaU,  nearly  uniform,  imperfectly  shafjcd 
irdividuai-s. 

On  account  of  the  minuteness  with  which  it  has  been  described 
and  the  important  controversies  on  points  of  theoretical  geology 
which  luve  atiaen  xtgarding  it.  tlie  granullte  district  of  Saxony 
(annind  Roamln,  Vaig,  Itcj  tuy  be  cooaidered  the  typka] 
region  for  nckt  of  Ui!s  tfwip*  It  AmM  be  femeinheted  that 
though  gnuitditcs  ai«  iwobabty  the  oouinonest  rock*  of  this 
tour. try,  they  are  mingled  with  granites,  gneisses,  gabbros, 
amphibolitcs,  mica  schists  and  many  other  pctrographical  types. 
All  of  these  rocks  show  more  or  less  metamorphism  either  of  a 
thermal  character  or  due  to  prcsjsure  and  cru-shing.  The  granites 
pass  into  gnei.ss  ami  granulite;  the  gabbros  into  \]:isvr  gahbro  and 
amphibolitc;  the  siaies  often  contain  andalusite  or  chiastolitc, 
and  show  transitions  to  mica  schists.  At  one  time  these  rocks 
weie  ropirded  as  Archean  gneisses  of  a  special  type.  Joh.tnnes 
GCMCt  Leiunann  propounded  the  hypothesis  that  their  prc-M-nt 
State  was  due  principal^  to  oushfaw  acting  OB  them  in  »  aolid 
condition,  grinding  them  doim  and  wcakbig  up  tbeir  mlnetab, 
wide  the  ptoBuxe  to  whkh  thcgr  wene  sukJecMd  wddcd  tliera 
together  into  coherent  rock.  It  is  now  believed,  however,  that 
they  are  comparatively  recent  and  inrlutle  sedimentary  rents, 
partly  of  Talaeozoic  age.  and  intrusive  ma&ses  which  nuy  be 
nearly  massive  or  may  have  gneissose.  ilas.er  or  granulitic 
structures.  These  have  been  developed  largely  by  the  injection 
of  semi  consolidated  highly  viscous  intrusions,  and  the  varieties 
of  texture  are  original  or  were  produced  very  shortly  after  the 
Ciygtslliaation  of  the  rocks.  Meanwhile,  however,  Lehmann's 
advocacy  of  post-consolidation  cnisliing  as  a  factor  in  the 
devdopment  of  granulitcs  has  Ixwa  ao  aooeessful  that  the  terms 
Unaulitisatka  and  giaaulitic  atmctwea  axe  widely  employed 
to  huKcale  the  loolts  of  dynamcmetamotpMin  acting  on  rocks 
at  a  period  long  after  their  solidification. 

The  Saxon  granulites  ari  apparently  for  the  most  part  igneous 
and  correspond  in  romposili<in  to  granites  and  porphyries. 
There  are,  however,  many  granulitcs  which  undoubtedly  were 
originally  sediments  (ark oses,  grit  s  and  s;ind stores).  \  large  part 
of  the  highlands  of  Scotl.ind  consists  of  paragranulites  of  this 
kind,  which  have  received  the  group  name  of  "  Moine  gneisses." 

Along  with  the  t>'pical  acid  granulites  above  described,  in 
Saxony,  India,  Scotland  and  other  countries  there  occur  dark- 
coloured  basic  gnuiolitca  ("tiap  gnnulhea").  These  are 
fine^ined  todts,  not  unia^  iM^ded,  nearly  bhdt  kt  ealoar 
with  small  red  spots  of  garnet.  Their  caeential  minerala  ue 
pyroxene,  plagioclasc  and  garnett  dienricaUy  they  ivieinble 
the  gabbros.  Green  augite  and  hvjiersthene  form  a  considerable 
part  of  these  rocks,  they  may  contain  also  biotite,  hornblende  and 
quartz.  .'Xround  the  garnets  there  is  often  a  radial  grouping  of 
small  grains  of  pyroxene  and  hornblende  in  a  clear  matrix  of 
ielipar;  than  "ottttjc**  itsacCuHa  are  fcaqoeBt  li  giaan- 


lltes.  The  mcks  of  this  group  accompany  gabbro  and  serpen- 
tine, but  the  exact  conditions  under  which  they  are  formed 
and  '111-  '-::r.'ri'ftrHnce  of  their  structures  is  not  Very  cleaily 
unri    -  (J.  S.  P.) 

OBANVBIJ^.  ANTOUiB  FBRBBfOV.  CAUffiUL  OS  (ijiy- 
1586),  one  of  the  ablett  and  noit  niflnentia]  of  the  petecei  «f 
the  diufch  dittiag  the  great  political  and  ecdeiiastical  movements 
whidi  immediately  lolfaiwed  tbe  appearance  of  Protesuntism 
in  Europe,  was  bom  on  the  20th  of  .August  iji;  at  Besanfon, 
where  his  father,  Nicolas  I'errenot  dc  Gran\ella  (1484  i5;o). 
who  atlerwardb  bcc.tnic  chancellor  of  the  empire  under  ("liarles  \'., 
was  practising  as  a  lawyer.  L;aer  Nicolas  held  an  inlluciuial 
[H)siti((n  in  the  Netherlands,  and  from  1530  until  his  death  he 
was  one  of  the  emperor's  most  trusted  advisers  in  Germany. 
On  the  completion  of  his  stodics  in  bw  at  Padua  and  in  divinity 
at  Louvain,  Antotnc  held  a  canonry  at  Besanson,  but  lie 
promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Arras  when  haitiy' twenty-tbfM 
(1540).  In  his  epiaoopal  capacity  he  attended  BCvenil  diet*  «( 
the  empire,  as  «iell  as  the  opening  meetings  of  the  oooacfl  of 
Trent;  and  the  influence  of  his  father,  now  chancellor,  led  to 
his  being  entrusted  with  many  difficult  and  delicate  pieces  of 
public  business,  in  the  execution  of  which  he  developed  a  rare 
talent  for  diplomacy,  atid  at  the  same  lime  acr]uire<l  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  most  of  the  currents  of  Kuropcan  politics. 
One  of  his  specially  noteworthy  performances  was  the  settlcmeni 
of  the  termsof  peace  afterthedefeat  of  the  league  of  Scfamalkalden 
at  MOlilberg  in  1547,  a  settlement  in  which,  to  say  the  least, 
sortie  particularly  sharp  practice  was  exhibited.  In  1550  he 
succeeded  his  fatlier  in  the  oflke  of  seoretaiy  of  atate;  in  this 
capacity  he  attended  Cfaailcs  in' the  with  Matiffce,  elector 
of  Saxony,  accompanied  him  hi  the  fl^t  from  Innsbruck,  and 
afterwards  drew  up  the  treaty  of  Passiiu  (August  I55»).  In  tbe 
following  year  he  conducted  the  negotiations  for  the  marriage 
of  Mary  of  Engiaod  aad  I'hilip  II.  of  Spain,  to  whom,  in  i  ^55, 
on  the  abdication  of  the  eniix-ror,  be  transferred  his  scr\'ices, 
and  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  the  Netherlands.  In  April 
iS<;o  Granvclla  was  one  of  the  Spanish  commissioners  who 
arranged  the  peace  of  Cateau  Cambr£sis,  and  on  Philip's  with- 
drawal from  the  Netherlands  in  August  of  tbe  same  year  ha 
was  appointed  prime  minister  to  the  lagent,  Margaret  of  Parma.. 
The  poihgr  of  wipasiiau  adildi  In  this  capacity  he  pnisued 
during  the  not  Ave  yean  sccuMd  far  htm  many  taiigihle  rewards, 
in  I  j6o  he  was  elevated  to  the  atrhiepiscopid  see  of  Malincs, 
and  in  r?5i  he  received  the  r.nrdfnal's  hat;  but  the  growing 
hostility  of  a  people  whose  religious  convictions  he  had  set 
himself  to  trample  under  foot  ultimately  made  it  impos-sible 
for  him  to  oontinii*"  in  the  Low  Countries;  and  by  the  advice 
of  his  royal  master  he.  in  March  1564.  retired  to  Franchc  Comt^. 
Nominally  this  withdrawal  was  only  of  a  temporary  character, 
but  it  proved  to  be  final.  Tbe  following  six  years  were  spent 
in  comparative  quiet,  luoken,  however,  by  a  visit  to  Rome  in 
1565;  but  ui  1570  Ocanvella,'  at  the  caU  «f  TWSp,  resumed 
public  life  by  accatfaut  another  nlmioD  to  Rome.  Here  ha 
helped  to  arrange  oe  alunce  betneen  the  Papacy,  Venice  and 
Spain  against  the  Turks,  an  alliance  which  was  responsible  for 
the  victory  of  Lepanto.  In  the  same  year  he  became  viceroy 
of  N'aples,  a  post  of  some  difficulty  and  danger,  which  for  five 
years  he  occupied  with  ability  and  succes.s.  He  was  summoned 
to  Madrid  in  15-5  by  Philip  II.  to  be  president  of  the  council 
for  Italian  afiairs.  Amoiig  the  more  delicate  negotiatiotis  of 
his  later  years  were  those  of  1580,  which  had  for  their  object 
the  ultimate  union  of  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
those  of  1 5S4,  which  resulted  in  a  check  to  France  by  tbe  marriage 
of  the  Spanish  infanta  Quberine  to  Charles  Emmanoei,  duke  of 
Savogr.  bthesameyaarhawssnadaaNhUshopof  Bcsancon, 
but  meanwhile  Me  had  been  atricken  with  a  Hngeiing  disMsa; 
he  was  never  enthroned,  but  died  at  Madrid  on  the  aist  of 
September  1  nS6.  His  borly  was  removed  to  Besancon.  where 
his  father  had  been  buried.  (ir.Hnvell.i  was  a  man  of  great 
Icarnitig,  which  was  equalled  fjy  his  imlustry,  and  these  qualities 
made  liim  almost  indispensable  both  to  Charles  \ .  and  to 
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NumctoiM  lettcn  and  m—oiw  of  Gnnnilb  an  pmerved  in  the 
archives  o(  BcaaBCon.  Theie  were  to  aome  extent  ntade  use  of  by 
Pro«per  LcvSquc  in  his  Mtmoires  pour  sentir  (l753).  as  well  as  by 
the  Abb4  Boisot  in  the  Trtsor  de  Granvrlla.  A  commission  for 
publishing  the  whole  of  the  U  ttt  rs  .uul  niLnvLiirs  was  appointed  by 
Guizot  in  1834,  ajid  the  result  has  been  the  issue  of  nine  volumes 
of  the  Papitrt  d'EUU  du  cardinal  it  GnuntUe,  edited  by  C.  Wei»8 
f  Paris,  1841-18^).  They  form  a  part  of  the  CoUectum  it  documents 
tntditt  sur  I'kutoire  de  Prance,  and  were  sumjlemeflted  bv  the 
Corrtapondance  du  cardinal  GramelU,  is^s-isso,  edited  by  M.  E. 
PouUct  and  G.  J.  C.  Piot  (ta  vols..  Brussels.  i87»-i89^).  5>ee  also 
the  anonymous  Histoire  du  cardinal  de  CraneUU,  attributed  to 
Courchitct  D  Esnans  (Paris,  1761);  J.  L.  Motley,  Rite  of  the  Dutch 
Rep:,f!l\i  ;  M  ,  Philippson,  Ein  MinisUrium  unter  PkilipplI,  ^crlin, 
liiV5) :        '■^'^  CanAridg*  Modem  History  (vol.  iiu  1904). 

GRANVILLE.   GRANVILLB   GEOROB  LKVE80N-00WBR. 

3MD  Eakl  (1815-1891),  English  statesman,  eldest  son  of  the 
isl  Earl  Granville  (1773-1846),  by  his  marriage  with  Lady 
Harriet,  daughter  of  the  dukr  oi  Devonshire,  was  born  in  London 
on  the  I  ith  of  May  1815.  His  father,  Craaville  Leveaon-Gower, 
was  a  younger  son  of  Graoville,  2nd  Lo(d  Gower aad  istmarquess 
of  Sufiovd  ((7a»-i8oj),  by  his  third  wife;  an  elder  son  by  the 
MOOOd  nHt  ilk  dwighter  of  the  ist  duke  of  Bridgwater)  becaoic 
the  and  nuqiim  of  Sufbud,  aul  bit  mairiage  with  the  daughter 
■adhtfmeof  the  17th  eed  of  Satheilaiid(oou]itcetof  Suthcriend 
hi  her  own  right)  led  to  the  merging  of  the  Cower  and  Siafiord 
titles  in  that  of  the  dukes  of  Sutherland  (created  1S33),  who 
represent  the  elder  branch  of  the  family.  .\s  Lord  Granville 
Lcvcson-Gower,  the  1st  Earl  Granville  (created  viscount  in 
1815  and  earl  in  1833)  entered  the  di|)loma!ic  service  and  was 
ambassador  at  St  Petersburg  (1804-1807)  and  at  Paris  (18^4- 
1841).  He  was  a  Liberal  in  politics  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
Canning.  The  title  of  Earl  Granville  had  been  pieviouaiy  held 
in  the  Carteret  family. 

After  being  at  Eton  and  Chiiat  Church,  Oxford,  youaf  Lord 
LevetOB  wtut  to  Fub  tor  •  thort  tlaw  nndcr  Ua  hther,  aad  in 
i8j6  was  returned  to  parliament  in  the  WIdgiBterest  for  Morpeth. 
For  a  short  time  he  was  undcr^aecretary  for  foreign  affairs  in 
Lord  Melbourne's  ministry.  In  1840  he  tnarried  Lady  .'\ctnn 
(Marie  Louise  Pclline  de  Dalberg,  widow  of  Sir  Richard  .•Krtun; 
sec  .\CToN  and  Dalbemo).  From  1841  till  liis  i.itiicr  s  dc.tth 
in  1846,  when  he  succeetled  to  the  title,  he  sat  for  Lichticld. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  he  sigtialired  himself  as  a  Frr«  Trader, 
and  Lord  John  Russell  made  him  OMSter  of  the  buckhounda 
(1146).  He  pioved  a  useful  member  «l  the  party,  and  his 
inANMe  end  M^ifl^Ht  fhiiwrtwf  vcfe  vahiable  in  all  natten 
neediaf  diptoraacy  and  food  bnodinf.  Ho  becuae  vioe- 
prcaident  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  184S,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  pn>motinK  the  ^feat  exhibition  of  1851.  In  the  latter 
year.  haviiiR  .ilready  been  admitted  to  the  c.il  -nt  t,  In-  -lucride*! 
Palmcrslon  at  the  foreign  olHce  until  Lord  John  Ru-vieJl's  defeat 
in  185?;  and  when  Lord  Aberdeen  formed  his  gavcmment  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  he  became  tirst  president  of  the  council, 
and  then  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  US54).  Under 
Lord  Palmerston  (1855)  he  was  president  of  the  council.  His 
interest  in  education  (a  subject  associated  with  this  office)  kd 
to  hm  elertioa  (1856)  as  chancellor  of  the  London  University, 
•  pott  he  baU  for  tUttyi^ve  years;  and  be  was  a  ptoniiieat 
chutpin  of  the  menwrneat  for  the  admiwion  of  nomeB,  and 
also  of  the  teaching  of  modem  bngoafca.  PMm  iSjj  Lord 
("rram  ille  led  the  Liberals  in  the  Upper  House,  both  bl  oAioe, 
and.  alter  Palmerston 's  rcsiRnation  in  18^8,  in  opposition. 
He  went  in  1S56  as  head  of  the  British  mission  to  the  tsar's 
coronation  in  Moscow.  In  June  1S50  the  ((ueen,  embarrassed 
by  the  rival  ambitions  of  Palmerston  and  Russell.  s<'nt  for  him 
to  form  a  ministr>',  but  be  was  unable  to  do  so.  and  Palmerston 
again  became  prime  minister,  with  Lord  John  as  foreign  secretary 
and  Granville  as  president  of  the  council.  In  i860  his  wife 
died,  and  to  this  heavy  loss  was  shortly  added  that  of  bis  great 
faiends  Loid  and  Lady  Canaiac  and  of  hi*  mother  (1S62);  hot 
he  devoted  himself  to  Us  poBtkal  mortt,  aad  retained  bb  office 
when,  on  P.\I  merlon's  death  in  1865,  Lwd  ttamll  (now  a  peer) 
became  prime  minister  and  took  over  the  hadwhip  in  the 
Hmiee  of  Lordk  Be  wai  made  Lord  Waidea  of  tbo  Ciaqae 


Ports,  and  in  the  same  year  married  again,  hit  leoood  wife 

being  Miss  Castalia  Campbell.  From  1866  to  1868  he  was  in 
opposition,  but  in  December  1S6S  he  became  colonial  secretary 
in  Gladstone's  first  ministry.  His  tact  was  invaluable  to  the 
government  in  carr>'ing  the  Irish  Church  and  Land  Bills  through 
the  House  of  Lords.  On  the  27th  of  Jtme  1870,  on  Lord 
Clarendon's  death,  he  was  transferred  to  the  foreign  office. 
Lord  Granville's  name  is  mainly  associated  with  his  career  as 
foreign  secretary  (i87»-i874  aad  i8te-i8Ss)i  hlit  the  Lihenl 
foreign  policy  of  that  period  wis  aot  dktlafaidnd  hfmlmcfAt 
or  "  backbone."  Lord  Granville  peooaal^  ms  patient  aad 
polite,  but  his  courteous  and  pacific  methods  were  aomewhat 
inadequate  in  dealing  with  the  new  situation  then  arising  in 
Europe  and  ouiaide  it;  and  foreign  governments  had  little 
scruple  in  creating  embarrassments  for  Great  Britain,  and  rely- 
ing on  the  disinclination  of  the  Liberal  leaders  to  take  strong 
measures.  The  Franco-German  War  of  1570  broke  out  within 
a  few  days  of  Lord  Granville's  quoting  in  the  House  of  Lords 
(tlth  of  Jtdy)  the  curiously  impropbetic  opinion  of  the  pei^ 
maaaat  under  lecmaiy  (Mr  Hammond)  that  "  he  had  aeva 
kaoiwa  ao  great  a  lull  la  foreign  affairs."  Russia  took  advaataga 
of  the  dtoatkn  to  denonnce  the  Black  Sea  cUuma  of  the  treaty 
of  Paiit,  aad  Lord  GraBviQe's  protest  was  IseffectuaL  la  1871 
an  intermediate  zone  between  Asiatir  Ri:ssiri  n.nd  Afghanistan 
was  agreed  on  between  him  and  SiiuviJuv  ;  but  in  1873  Russia 
ttH)k  [losscssion  of  Khiva,  wil.hin  the  neutral  zone,  and  Lord 
Granville  had  to  accept  the  aggression.  When  the  Conservatives 
came  into  power  in  1874,  his  part  for  the  next  six  years  was  to 
criticize  Disraeli's  "  spirited  "  foreign  policy,  and  to  defend  hie 
own  more  pliant  methods.  He  returned  to  the  foreign  office  to 
1880,  only  to  find  an  aati-Britiab  ^iiit  dovekfriog  in  Gaaaan 
policy  which  the  temporiibg  methoda  of  the  Liberal  kaden 
were  generally  powerlem  to  deal  with.  Lord  Granville  failed 
to  realise  in  time  the  importance  of  the  Angra  PequcAa  question 
in  1883-1884,  and  he  was  forced,  somewhat  ignominiously,  to 
yield  to  Bismarck  over  it.  Whether  in  Egypt,  .Afghanistan 
or  cfiuatori.il  and  south-west  Africa,  British  foreign  policy  was 
dominated  by  suavity  rather  than  by  the  strength  which  com- 
mands resi>cct.  Finally,  when  Gladstone  look  up  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland,  Lord  Granville,  whose  mind  was  similarly  receptive 
to  new  ideas,  adhered  to  his  chief  (1886},  and  gracefully  gave 
way  to  Lord  Rosebery  when  the  latter  waa  preferred  to  the  forei^ 
ofiioei  the  tflienls  itd  now  realised  that  th^  had  loat  pound 
la  the  oovntiy  by  Lord  GvanviUe's  ocnyaacy  of  the  poet.  He 
went  to  the  Colonial  Office  for  cb  mootha,  aad  la  Jidy  1886 
retired  from  public  life.  He  died  in  London  on  the  31st  of  March 
iSqi,  being  succeeded  in  the  title  by  his  son,  bom  in  1872. 
Lord  Granville  was  a  man  of  much  charm  and  many  friendshipks, 
and  an  admirable  after-dinner  speaker.  He  spoke  French  like 
a  Parisian,  and  was  essentially  a  diplomatist;  hot  he  haa  BO 
place  in  history  as  a  constructive  statesman. 

The  life  of  Lord  C.ranvillc  1  u>05).  by  Lord  Fitzmauricew  b  fvU  of 
iniere^ing  material  for  the  histor)'  of  the  period,  but  beinewfltteil 
by  a  LibemI,  bhnaelf  aa  aadaMKRtanr  for  foieigB  amdiat  it 
explains  nebcr  than  critieiaaa  Lord  Gnavuia'a  work  la  that  dipart- 
mkt.  (H.  Ch.) 

nUMnUM,  tam  aatOMMt,  Bau.  (idge-iTda),  Eagliah 
atateanmn,  coawtooly  known  by  his eaiHnrtitfeaa Lord  QuMEOlj 
bora  OQ  the  and  of  .April  1690,  was  tbe  son  of  George,  tst  Lord 
Carteret,  by  his  marriage  with  Grace  Granvnlle.  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Granville.  1st  earl  of  Bath,  and  great  grandson  of 
the  Elizalielhan  admiral.  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  famous  for  his 
death  in  the  "  Revenge."  The  family  of  Carteret  was  settled 
in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  was  of  Norman  descent.  John 
Carteret  was  educated  at  Westminster,  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  Swift  says  that  "  with  a  singularity  scarce  to  be 
justified  he  carried  away  more  Greek,  Latin  and  philosophy 
than  pcepei^  became  a  per^n  of  his  rank."  Tbrou^MMlt  life 
Carteret  aot  only  ahowed  a  keen  love  of  the  daaaics*  b«t  a  tasta 
for,  aad  a  knowledge  of,  modem  bngoages  aad  fitaiaturea. 
He  was  almost  the  only  Englishman  of  his  time  who  knew 
German.  Uarte,  the  author  of  the  Life  ofGutlam  Aidpiius, 
acfcaowladged  the  aid  whidi  Carteret  had  given  hiin.  On  tha 
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J7th  of  October  1710  he  married  at  Longlcat  Lady  I'ranccs 
Worsley,  grand-daughter  of  the  first  Viscount  Wcytnouth. 
He  took  his  sekt  lathe  Lords  on  the  25ih  of  May  1711.  Though 
his  family,  on  both  sides,  had  been  devoted  to  the  house  of 
Stuart,  Carteret  was  a  steady  adherent  of  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  Whig  leaders  SUnhope  and 
SttiiderlaBd,  took  »  ahan  ia  Am4»mtin^  th*  Jacobite  conapincy 
«l  Boliagbi«k«  on  tlia  doth  erf  Queot  Aiiiui>aaid  wppoMad  tbe 
paarfoc^dieSqitcaaialAct.  Carteret's intowtsinnlMweviw 
la  feragn,  and  not  in  dooMatic  policy.  Hia  •erioua  woik  In 
puLOc  h"fe  began  with  his  appointmi-nt,  carJy  in  1719,  as 
ambassador  lo  Sweden.  During  this  and  the  following  year 
he  wa-s  employed  m  saving  Sweden  from  the  attacks  of  Peter 
the  Great,  and  iu  arranging  the  pacification  of  the  north.  His 
efforts  were  liualJy  successful.  During  this  period  of  diplomatic 
wocil  he  acquired  an  exceptional  knowledge  of  the  aiiatrs  of 
Europe,  and  iii  paniLulax  of  Germany,  and  displayed  great  tact 
and  temper  in  dealing  with  the  Swedish  senate,  with  Queen 
Ubka,  with  the  king  ol  Otamaik  and  Frederick  William  I. 
of  Prussia.  But  be  «aa  ant  quilifiwl  to  hold  hia  ona  in  the 
intrigues  of  eont  and  pHfifBttti&Londoii.  Named aeoetaiy 
of  state  for  the  southern  departiaietlt  on  Ua  tetulD  bone,  he  soon 
became  helplessly  in  conflict  with  the  fntrlKues  of  Townshend 
and  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  To  Walpole,  who  looted  upon  every 
able  colleague,  or  suboriJiu.;.c,  as  aji  eacmy  to  be  removed, 
Carteret  was  ex  eptionally  odious.  His  capacity  to  speak 
German  with  the  •  mfr  wo'il-!  nlonc  have  made  Sir  Robert  detest 
him.  When,  therciore,  the  violent  agitation  in  Ireland  against 
Wood's  halfpence  (sec  Swin,  JaNATHA.v)  made  it  necessary 
to  replace  the  duke  of  Grafton  as  lord  lieutenant,  Carteret  was 
gent  to  Dublin.  He  landed  in  Dublin  on  tbe  33rd  of  October 
17*4,  and  nanained  tbere  till  t75a  In  tbe  fint  montha  of  hia 
tBDiim  irf  office  he  bad  to  deal  irith  tbe  furiona  ofipaaitioB  to 
Wood'a  halfpence,  and  to  counteiact  the  effect  of  Swift'a 
Draper's  Letters,  The  lord  lieutenant  had  a  strong  penonal 
liking  for  Swift,  who  was  also  a  friend  of  Lady  Carteret's  family. 
It  is  highly  doubtful  whether  Carteret  could  have  reconciled 
his  duty  to  the  crown  with  his  private  friendships,  if  government 
had  persisted  in  endeavouring  to  force  the  detested  coinage 
on  the  Irish  people.  Wood's  patent  was  however  withdrawn, 
and  Ireland  settled  down.  Carteret  was  a  profuse  and 
popular  lord  lieutenant  who  pleased  both  the  "  Engliab  interest  " 
and  the  native  Irish.  He  was  at  all  times  addicted  to  lavish 
hoajiitality,  and  acooiding  to  tbe  teatintony  of  oontempoiaries 
was  too  fond  of  bwfitndy.  When  be  letumed  to  London  In 
1 7  JO,  Walpole  was  firmly  established  as  master  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  as  the  trusted  minister  of  King  George  II.  He 
had  the  full  cn-  l-  i-  1  of  Queen  Caroline,  whom  he  prejudifcd 
against  Carteret,  i  ill  the  fall  of  Walpole  in  i;4J,  Carteret 
could  take  no  share  in  public  affairs  except  as  a  leader  of  opposi 
tion  of  the  I^ords.  His  brilliant  parts  were  somewhat  obscured 
by  bis  rather  erratic  conduct,  and  a  certain  contempt,  partly 
aristocratic  and  partly  intellectual,  for  commonplace  men  and 
way?.  He  endeavoured  to  please  Queen  Caroline,  who  loved 
liteiaturc,  and  he  haa  the  aedit,  on  good  grounds,  of  having 
paid  the  cipensea  of  the  fitat  handsome  edition  of  Don  Quixote 
to  please  ber.  But  he  rductaBtly,  and  moat  unwisely,  allowed 
himsdf  to  be  entangled  in  tbe  scasdalons  family quand  between 
Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  and  his  parents.  Queen  Caroline 
was  provoked  into  classing  him  and  Bolingbroke,  as  "  the  two 
most  worthless  men  of  parts  in  the  country."  Carteret  took 
the  popular  side  in  the  outcry  against  W.iljKile  for  nut  tiijikiiijj 
war  on  Spain.  When  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  ap- 
proached, his  sympathies  were  entirely  with  Maria  Theresa — 
Dainlymtbcfnoiidtbattbeiilof  tbe  bouse  of  Austria  would 
dangerously  increase  the  power  of  Francet  even  if  she  gained 
no  accession  of  tetiitory.  These  viewa  made  Um  wekune  to 
George  II.,  who  gladly  accepted  him  aa  aecrctaiy  of  state  in  1 74s. 
In  1743  he  accompanied  the  king  of  Germany,  and  was  picsent 
at  the  battle  of  Dettingen  on  the  27th  of  June.  He  held  the 
aeaetaryship  till  Noveinber  1744.  He  succeeded  in  promoting 
•BaflnenMat  between  Maria 'IheTeMand  Frederick.  Be  under- 


stood the  relations  of  the  European  states,  and  the  interests 
of  Great  Britain  among  them.  But  the  defects  which  had 
rendered  him  unable  to  baffle  the  initigucs  of  Waljwlc  made  him 
egually  unable  to  contend  with  the  Pelhams.  His  support  of 
the  king's  pohcy  was  denounced  as  subservience  lo  Hanover. 
Pitt  called  him  "  anexecrable,asoleminister  who  had  renounced 
the  British  nation."  A  few  years  later  Pitt  adopted  an  identical 
policy,  and  {nofeseed  that  whatever  he  knew  he  had  learnt 
from  Caneiet.  ,Clin  tbe  ifttb  of  October  1744  Carteret  became 
Eail  Granville  on  the  death  of  hia  mother.  Hia  lint  wife  died 
in  June  1743  at  Aschafienburg,  and  in  April  1744  he  married 
Lady  Sopliia  Fermor,  daughter  of  Lord  Pomfirct— a  fashionable 
beauty  and  "  reigning  toast  "  of  London  society,  who  was 
younger  than  bis  daughters.  "  The  nuptials  of  our  great 
Quixote  and  the  fair  Sophia,"  and  Granville's  ostentatious 
performance  of  the  parfof  lover,  were  ridiculed  by  Horace 
Walpole.  The  countess  Granville  died  on  the  yih  of  October 
I74S,  leaving  one  daughter  Sophia,  who  married  I^ord  Shclbumc, 
ist  marquis  of  Lansdowne.  This  marriage  may  have  done 
sometbiag  to  increase  Gcanville'a  reputation  foe  eccentricity. 
In  Fcbnmiy  174A  be  aUowed  lifanaaif  to  he  entrapped  by  tbo 
intrjgnea  of  the  Pelhama  into  accepting  the  secretaryship,  bot 
resigned  io  forty-eight  honn.  In  June  1751  he  became  president 
of  the  council,  and  was  still  liked  and  trusted  by  the  king,  but 
his  share  in  government  did  not  go  beyond  giving  advice,  and 
endeavouring  to  forward  ministerial  arrangements.  In  1756 
he  was  asked  by  Newcastle  to  become  prime  minister  as  tbe 
alternative  to  I'itt,  but  Granville,  who  perfectly  understood 
why  the  ofier  was  made,  declined  and  supported  Pitt.  When 
in  October  1761  Pitt,  who  had  information  of  the  signing  of 
tbe  "  Family  Compact  "  wished  to  declare  war  on  Spain,  and 
dedaied  his  intention  to  resign  unless  his  advice  was  accepted, 
Granville  replied  that  "  the  opinion  of  the  majorHy  (of  the 
Cabinet)  must  dedde."  He  i^oke  in  complimentary  terma  ol 
Pitt,  but  resisted  his  claitn  to  be  considered  as  a  "  sole  minister  " 
or,  in  the  modem  phrase,  '  a  prime  minister."  Whether  he  used 
the  words  attributed  to  him  in  the  .Annual  Register  for  1761 
ii  more  than  doubtful,  but  the  minutes  of  council  show  that  they 
express  his  meaning.  Granville  remained  in  office  as  president 
till  his  death.  His  last  act  was  to  listen  while  on  his  death  bed 
to  the  reading  of  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty  of  Paris.  He 
was  so  weak  that  the  under-secretary,  Robert  Wood,  author 
of  an  essay  on  The  Originat  Genius  of  Homer,  would  have  post> 
poned  the  busiaess,  but  Granville  aaid  that  it. "  could  not  pro- 
long hia  Ufa  to  neglect  hia  duty,"  and  quoted  the  speech  ol 
Sarpedoa  bom  OM  xiL  sm-^iC,  vqpeattag  tbe.  lot  ward 
(To^)  "  with  a  eahs  and  determfned  redgnation."  He  Aed 
in  bis  bouse  in  Arlington  Street,  London .  on  the  j;nd  of  January 
1 763.  The  title  of  Granville  desscended  10  his  son  Robert,  who 
died  without  issue  in  1776,  when  the  earldom  of  tUa  crmtHm 
became  extinct. 

A  somewhat  partisan  life  of  Granville  was  published  in  18S7,  by 
Arrhili.dd  Il.tU.iiit viie,  uuder  the  title  of  Lord  CarUrei,  a  Pidtlicai 

GRANVILLE,  a  town  of  Cumberland  county.  New  South 
Wales,  13  IB.  by  rail  W.  of  Sydney.  I^op.  (rpoi)  5094.  It  ia 
an  important  otUway  junction  and  manufacturins  (own,  pro- 
ducing agriculturd  impkments,  tweed,  pipes,  tilea  and  brt^a; 
there  are  also  tanneries,  flour-mills,  and  kerosene  and  neat 
export  works.   It  became  a  municipality  in  iSSj. 

GRANVILLE,  a  fortified  sea-port  and  bathing-resort  of  north- 
wcslcrii  france,  in  the  department  oi  Mauche,  at  the  n-.outh  of 
the  Bosq,  85  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Cherbourg  by  rail.  Po[).  (iqoC) 
10,530.  Granville  consists  of  two  quarters,  the  upper  town 
built  on  a  promontory  jutting  into  the  sea  and  surrounded 
by  ramparts,  and  the  lower  town  and  harbour  lying  below  it. 
The  barracks  and  the  chuKh  of  Xotrc-Dame,  a  low  building 
of  granite,  partly  Roamnesque,  partly  late  GotUc  in  at^e,  are  in 
the  upper  town.  The  port  cooslBts  of  a  tidal  harbour,  two 
floating  basins  and  a  dry  dock.  Its  fleets  take  an  active  part 
in  deep  sea  fishing,  including  the  cod-fishing  off  Newfoundland, 
aad^yatsr-fiahtnglscaniedon.  It  baa  regular  comawiiication 
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with  Gurrnsty  and  Jprwy,  and  with  the  islands  of  St  PirrrL' 
and  Miquclon.  The  principal  cxiKirts  iirc  I'ggv.,  vcf^ct iiblfs  and 
fish;  <:oal,  timber  and  chemical  manures  arc  imported.  The 
industries  include  ship-building,  £b>h-salting,  the  manvtftCtUK 
of  ood-livtr  oil,  the  preserving  of  vq^eubles,  dyeing,  neul- 
fonadiBg^  fopeHMklng  and  the  innaiifeetnw  of  chemical 
manuiea.  Among  the  publie  lulitiidaiis  aie  a  tribunal  and 
a  chamber  of  commeree.  In  the  commune  are  inchided  the 
I!<»  Chavssey  about  7J  m.  N.W.  of  Granville  (see  Chamnel 
ISLANus).  Granville,  before  an  insignificant  village,  was  fortified 
by  the  English  in  1437,  taken  by  the  French  in  1441,  bonibar<ic<l 
and  hum<>d  by  the  English  in  1695,  and  unsuccessfully  besieged 
by  the-  VL-ndcan  troopa  in  1793.  It  was  again  bombarded  by 

the  F.nnlish  in  1S05. 

GRANVILLE,  a  village  in  Licking  county,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  in 
the  township  of  Granville,  about  6  mT  W.  of  Newark  and  27  m. 
E.  by  N.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  of  the  village  (igocj  1425;  of  the 
towubip  (1900)  S399<  Granville  is  saved  by  the  Tokdo  ft  Ohio 
Central  and  the  CMiio  Blectiic  railway  the  latter  icaehing 
Newark  (where  it  connects  with  the  nttsbmg,  andnnati, 
Chicago  &  St  Louis  and  the  Baltimore  frOhio  rail ways),Coluinbus, 
Dayton.  2^ncsviile  and  Springfiu!d.  GrauvUlt  is  the  scat  of 
Densson  University,  founded  iti  iS.u  by  the  Ohio  Baptist 
Education  Society  and  o[>tned  as  a  manual  labour  school,  called 
the  Granville  Literary  antl  ThwjloKii-al  Institution.  It  was 
renamed  Granvilk-  ("ollcge  in  184^,  and  tijok  its  ])rc^cnt  nariie 
in  1854  in  honour  of  William  S.  Oenison  of  Adamsvttlc,  Ohio, 
wbo  Ind  given  $10,000  to  the  college.  The  university  comprised 
In  1907-1908  five  depnrtmcma;  Granville  College  (229  students), 
the  coUegiate  department  for  men;  awpanbon  Oillege  (246 
ttudents,  indndmg  Si  in  the  prepantoiy  department),  the  col> 
legiate  department  for  wmnen,  founded  aa  the  Young  Ladies' 
Institute  of  Granville  in  1859,  given  to  the  Baptist  denomination 
in  1 88  7  by  Dr  Daniel  Shepardson,  its  principal  and  owner, 
and  closely  atliliated  tor  scholastic  purposes,  since  igoo,  with  the 
university,  though  legally  it  is  still  j.  distuici  institution  ; 
Doane  Academy  (ij;  students),  the  preparatory  depanmcnt 
for  boys,  estahlishi-d  in  i-Sji,  named  Granville  Academy  in 
18.S-,  and  renamed  in  iSr)i;  in  honour  of  William  H.  Doane  of 
Cincinnati,  who  gave  to  it  its  building;  a  conservatory  ot  music 
{137  students) ;  and  a  school  of  art  (3S  students). 

In  1805  the  Liddng  Land  CompBiiy,«rganiaed  in  tlie  preceding 
year  In  Gras^dh,  Maaaacbuaetla>  hongbt  S9^040  acres  of  land 
b  OUo»  tadndfaig  the  ait*  of  OmiviDe;  the  town  was  laid  out, 
and  in  the  last  montha  of  that  jrear  settler*  from  Granville,  Mass., 
be^'an  to  arrive.  By  January  1806  the  colony  numbered  234 
persons;  the  township  was  incorporated  in  1806  and  the  village 
was  iiicorporated  in  There  are  severa!  remarkal)le  Ittdian 

mounds  near  (iranvillc,  notably  one  shaptd  like  an  alligator. 

iU.Ohio  (Columbus.O..  iSbo). 

GRAPE,  the  iruit  of  the  vine  i^^.v.).  The  word  is  adopted 
from  the  O.  Fr.  grape,  mod.  grappe,  bunch  or  cluster  of  flowers 
Of  fruit,  grappes  dc  raisin,  bunch  of  grapes.  The  French  word 
meant  properly  a  hook;  cf.  M.ll.G.  krapje.  Eng.  *'  grapnel,"  and 
"cramp."  The  developnott of  meaning aeeins  to  be  vinc-boolt, 
duster  of  grapes  cat  wHh  a  hook,  and  thence  Ki^idia  sfaigle 
grape  of  a  cluster.  The  projectile  called  "  grape  "  or  "  grape- 
shot,"  formerly  used  with  smooth-bore  ordnance,  took  its  name 
from  its  general  reseml>lani  e  to  a  bunch  of  ^rajH-s.  It  consisted 
of  a  Jiumbei  ui  spherical  buUcts  (heaviir  than  ihoL-,;-  of  the  ton- 
temporary  musket)  arranged  in  layers  separated  by  thin  iron 
plates,  a  bolt  passing  through  the  centre  o;  the  |)lates  bindiiiR 
the  whole  together.  On  being  discharged  t  he  iintjeci  ile  delivered 
the  bttUeta  in  a  shower  somewhat  after  the  t'abhiun  of  case-shot. 

QBAFfQCAL  HBTHODS,  devices  for  representing  by  geometri- 
cal figniea  the  niunerkal  data  which  result  from  tbe  quantiutive 
Invcstigatioa  of  pbeaoneoa.  Tbe  sbnpleat  application  is  met 
with  in  the  npmentatien  of  tabular  data  such  as  occur  in 
statistics.  Such  tables  ate  usually  of  single  entry, to  a  certain 
value  of  one  variable  there  corresponds  one,  and  only  one,  value 
ul  tbe  other  variable.  To  construct  the  graph,  as  it  is  called, 
«(  such  a  ttbk,  Cattwian  oo-ccdinatea  are  uwally  employed. 


Two  !ir;es  or  axes  at  rif;ht  angles  to  each  other  arc  chosen,  inter- 
secting at  a  point  called  the  oriKi.i;  the  h0ri7.0nt.al  axis  is  the 
axis  of  abscissae,  the  vertical  one  the  axis  of  ordinates.  J\tong 
one,  say  the  axis  of  abscissae,  distances  arc  taken  from  the  origin 
ooneqionding  to  the  v^ues  of  one  of  the  variables;  at  theae 
pobita  peipwidinilBTS  aie  erected,  and  along  these  ordinates 
diatanees  are  taheo  BMreapendtng  to  the  related  values  of  the 
otto  variable.  The  curve  drawn  through  these  points  Is  the 
graph.  A  general  inspection  of  the  graph  shows  in  bold  relief 
the  essential  characters  of  the  table.  For  example,  if  the  world's 
I>raduction  of  corn  over  a  number  of  years  be  plotted,  a  poor 
yield  is  represented  by  a  depression,  a  rich  one  by  a  peak,  a 
uiiil'orru  one  over  several  years  by  a  horizontal  line  and  so  on. 
Moreover,  such  graphs  permit  a  convenient  comparison  of  two 
or  more  different  phenomena,  and  the  curves  render  apparent 
at  first  sight  similaritic<;  or  diSercnocs  which  can  be  made  out  from 
the  tables  only  after  ciotic-  casmlnatfai.  Ill  oiaking  grq)faa  for 
comp«rison,  the  scales  chosen  most  give  a  similar  range  of 
variation,  otherwise  the  correspondence  may  not  be  discerned. 
For  example,  the  scales  adopted  for  the  average  consumption  of 
tea  and  sugar  must  be  ounces  for  the  former  and  pounds  for  the 
latter.  Cartt^siari  graphs  are  almost  alwa>'S yielded bv  automatic 
recording  instruir.ents,  such  as  the  barograph,  meteorograph, 
seismometer,  &c.  The  merhorj  of  polar  co-ordinates  is  more 
rarely  usrd,  bring  only  specially  nppIirnWe  when  one  of  the 
variables  is  a  direction  or  ret  orded  as  an  angle.  A  simple  case  is 
the  representation  of  photometric  data,  i.e.  tbe  value  of  the 
intensity  of  tbe  light  emitted  in  diflimnt  dfaectkna  tum  a 
luminous  source  (sec  Lichtinc). 

The  eeometrical  soIntTon  of  arithmetical  and  algebraical  prablenia 
is  usually  termed  graphical  analyais;  the  applicatioa  to  prohlenia 
in  mechanicB  is  treated  in  MacHAmcs,  |  5.  Gn^tU  SlSlet,  saM 
I>lACRaM.   A  special  phase  is  preaented  in  Vbctor  Analysis. 

GRAPHITE,  a  mineral  species  consisting  of  the  element 
carbon  crystallized  in  the  rhombohedral  systeni.  Chemically, 
it  i.s  thus indcntical  with  the  cubic  mineral  dfaniond,  but  between 
the  two  there  are  very  wide  ditTerenccs  in  physical  characters. 
Ciraphite  is  black  and  opaque,  whiUi  diamond  is  colourless  and 
transparent;  it  is  one  of  the  safte<>t  (II  — i)  of  minerals,  and 
diamond  the  hardest  of  all;  it  is  a  good  conductor  of  electricity, 
whibt  diamond  is  a  bad  conductor.  The  specific  gravity  b  >*a, 
that  of  diamond  is  3-5.  Further,  unlike  diamond,  it  never 
occurs  as  distinctly  developed  crystals,  hot  only  as  imperfect 
six-sided  plates  and  scales.  There  is  4  perfect  cleavage  puaDel 
to  the  surface  of  the  scales,  and  the  cleavage  flakes  are  flexible 
but  I'ot  elastic.  The  material  is  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  Soils 
everything  with  which  it  comes  itMo  contact.  The  lustre  is 
bright  and  metallic.  In  its  external  characters  graphite  iS  thus 
strikingly  similar  to  molybiicnite  (^.r  V 

The  name  graphilr,  given  by  .\.  (_'r,  Werner  in  1789,  is  from 
the  Greek  -ffm-ptiv,  "  to  write,"  because  the  mineral  is  used  for 
making  pencils.  Earlier  names,  still  in  common  use,  are  pluOH 
bago  and  black-lead,  but  since  the  mineral  contains  no  lead  these 
names  are  singularly  inappropriate.  Plumbago  (Lat.  plitnAtlMt 
lead)  was  oiiginaUy  used  for  an  artificial  product  obtained  from 
had  ore,  sod  afterwatds  for  the  ore  (galena)  itself;  it  was  con- 
fused both  with  graphite  and  with  molybdenite.  The  true 
chemical  nature  of  graphite  was  determined  by  K.  W.  Schcele 
in  1770. 

Graphiti'  occurs  mainly  in  the  older  crystalline  rdtks — gneiss, 
granuliie,  srhisi  and  crystalline  limestone — and  also  sometimes  in 
grarkilc:  il-is  found  as  isolated  scales  embedded  in  the&c  rocks, 
or  as  large  irregular  masses  or  til!ir!g  veins.  It  has  also  been 
observed  as  a  product  of  contact-mctamorphism  In  carbonaceous 
clay-slates  near  their  contact  with  granite,  and  where  igneous 
rocks  have  been  intruded  into  beds  of  coal;  in  these  cases  the 
mineral  has  dearly  been  derived  frwn  organic  matter.  The 
graphite  found  in  granite  and  In  vefns  in  gneiss,  aa  «dl  as  that 
contafned  in  meteoric  Irons,  cannot  have  had  such  an  origin. 
As  an  artificial  product,  graphite  is  well  known  as  dark  lustrous 
scales  in  grey  pig-iron,  and  in  the  "  kisb  "  of  iron  furnaces: 
it  is  also  produced  artificially  «o  a  large  scale,  together  wi^ 
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c*rbonindiUB«  in  the  electric  fanue  (sec  below).  The  graphite 
vdu  1b  a«  older  cqnitdBBe  locki  are  probably  akin  to  metaili- 
leroot  vdoB  and  (ke  nutctial  derived  ton  .dcq>-aeated  mmucm: 
the  decomposition  of  metalik  fMbtdet  by  water  and  the  Rductioa 

of  h>  'Irocarbon  vapours  havd  been  suggested  as  poodble  nodes 

of  origin.  Such  veins  often  attain  a  thiclcness  of  several  feet,  and 
sometimes  possess  a  columnar  .structure  perpendicular  to  the 
enclosing  walls;  ihcy  arc  met  with  in  the  crystalline  limestones 
and  other  Laurcntian  rocks  of  New  York  and  Canada,  in  the 
gneisses  of  the  Austrian  Alps  and  the  granulites  of  Ceylon. 
Other  localities  which  have  yielded  the  mineral  in  large  amount 
ate  the  Aiibert  mine  in  Irkutsk,  Siberia  and  the  Borrow^dale 
nine  in  Cumberland.  The  Santa  Maria  mines  of  Sonora,  Mexico, 
pnibahly  the  richeat  depoiiU  in  the  world,  tuppiy  the  American 
lead  pencil  nanofactumn.  The  gnpUte  «f  New  Yorit,  Ffenn- 
qdvania  and  .\labama  is  **  flake  "  and  unsuitable  for  this  purpose. 

Graphite  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  pencils,  dr>'  lubricants, 
grate  polish,  paints.  crmihU'-,  u.-id  for  fijj;i:!iv  ^,l^i:lgi.  The 
material  as  mined  usually  docs  not  coaLaui  mure  than  ao  to 
50°.',  of  graphite:  the  ore  has  therefore  to  be  crushed  and  the 
graphite  floated  off  in  water  from  the  heavier  impurities.  Even 
the  purest  furm.s  contain  a  small  percentage  of  volatile  matter 
and  ash.  The  Cumberland  graphite,  which  is  especially  suitable 
for  pencils,  contains  about  12  %  of  impurities.        (L.  J.  S.) 

ArtifcM  Uoni^acUire—'Tbe  alteration  of  carbon  at  high 
idnpecattties  into  a  material  leMnbling  graphite  has  long  been 
knom.  la  ligj  Girard  and  Street  patented  a  furnace  and  a 
process  by  which  this  tiantfonnatwD  omdd  be  effected.  Carbo  n 
powder  compressed  into  a  rod  was  slowly  passed  through  a  tube 
in  which  it  was  subjected  to  the  action  of  one  or  more  electric 
arcs.  E.  G.  Acheson,  iti  :8q6,  patented  an  application  of  his 
carborundum  process  to  graphite  manufacture,  and  in  i8g<) 
the  International  .\Llifs-on  Graphite  Co.  w;ls  farmed,  employing 
electric  current  from  the  Niagara  Falls.  Two  i)r<K;edures  are 
adopted:  (i)  graphitization  of  moulded  carlK)ns;  (2)  graphiliza- 
tion  of  anthracite  en  masse.  The  former  includes  electrodes, 
lamp  carbons,  &c.  Coke,  or  some  other  form  of  amorphous 
carbon,  is  mind  with  a  little  tar,  and  the  required  article  moulded 
in  a  press  or  by  a  die.  TTie  articles  are  stacked  transversely  in  a 
ftimaoe,  each  bdng  padcd  in  fmatilar  coke  and  covered  vith 
carborandum.  At  first  the  cuneot  is  jooo  amperes  at  aao  volts, 
increasing  to  0000  amperes  at  SO  volts  alter  ao  hours.  In  graphi- 
tizing  en  masse  large  lumps  of  anthradte  are  treated  in  the 
electric  furnace.  A  soft,  unctuous  form  results  on  treating 
carbon  with  ash  or  silica  in  special  furnaces,  and  this  pive,s  the 
so-called  "  detloLtulatcd  ■'  \ariety  when  treated  wi;h  gallo- 
tannic  acid.  These  two  mo<l;ilcations  are  valuable  lubricants. 
The  massive  graphite  is  very  easily  machined  and  is  widely  u^ed 
for  electrodes,  dynamo  brushes,  leaci  pencils  and  the  like. 

See  "  Graphite  and  its  Um.-s."  Bull.  Imf>friai  InsiUult,  (1906) 
p.  3S3f  (»9«>7}  P-  70:  F.  Cirkel.  CraphiU  (Ottawa,  1907J.   CW.  C.  M.) 

VMStBUtSM,  an  aasemblage  of  extinct  aoophytcs  whose 
■keletat  feoaina  an  found  in  the  Palaeoaok  oocaatonally 
in  great  abundance.  They  are  usually  preserved  aa  branching 
orvnbranching  carlwnizcd  bodies,  tree-like,  leaf-like  or  rod-like  in 
shape,  their  edges  regularly  toothed  or  denticulated.  Most 
frequently  "hey  o<rvir  lyin>;  on  the  bedding  planes  of  black 
shales;  It  '^s  <<inimorily  they  :ire  nu.l  with  in  many  other  kinds  of 
seiiin,'.  ami  when  in  lime.ilone  they  may  .''e'aiii  much  of  their 
original  relief  and  admit  of  a  detailed  microscopic  study. 

Each  Graptolite  represents  the  common  homy  or  chitinous 
investment  or  supporting  structure  of  a  colony  of  zoeids,  each 
tooth-like  projection  marking  the  |x)5ition  of  the  sheath  or  tkcca 
«>f  an  individual  aooid.  Some  of  the  branching  forms  have  a 
<BstInct  otttvnud  icaembtanoe  to  the  polyparfes  m  Saliiaria  and 
^tumMa  among  the  recent  Hydroida  (CdffUnasUa);  in 
none  of  the  unbrancMng  forms,  however.  Is  the  rimilarity  by 

any  me;ins  elofe. 

The  Graplolite  [)olyparie:i  vary  CoU>-iderabIy  in  size:  the 
majority  range  from  i  in.  to  alMut  6  in.  in  length;  few  examples 
have  been  met  with  having  a  length  of  more  than  30  in. 

Veiy  diflerent  'views  hne  been  heU  aa  to  the  Byatenatic 


place  and  rank  of  the  GraptoUtes.  .Linnaeus  included  them 
in  his  group  of  false  foas^  (Cra^WiMiM>=  written  stone).  At 
one  time  they  were  refened  by  some  to  the  PoiyMa  (Bryoma), 
and  later,  by  almost  general  consent,  to  the  Qjr^oda  (Calypto- 
blastca)  among  the  Hydroooa  (Hydiameduaae).  Of  late  years 
an  opinion  is  gaining  ground  that  th^  may  be  regarded  as 
constituting  collectively  aif  indepoidHit  phylun  ol  their  own 

(C$Tapt'>liihitui). 

There  arc  two  main  groups,  or  sub-phyla:  the  CraptoUndea 
or  Grapiolitcs  proper,  and  the  Den</roi</«j  or  tree-like  Graptolitcs; 
the  former  is  typified  by  the  unbranchcd  genus  Monograplus 
and  the  latter  by  the  many-branched  genus  Dendroiraplus. 

A  Mopetraphu  makes  its  first  appearance  as  a  minute  dagger-like 

body  (the  ticula),  which  repn-senta  the  flattened  covering  of  the 
primary  or  embr>onic  zooid  of  tlu'  colony.  This  sicula,  which  had 
oriRitially  the  shape  of  a  hollow  cone,  is  formed  of  two  portions  or 
ri-gioii»— an  upper  and  .smaller  (apuui  or  cmhrv'onic)  portion,  marked 
by  delicate  luDgitudinat  lines,  and  having  a  6ne  tabular  thread 
(the  nema)  proowdipg  from  its  apex ;  and  a  lower  (thecal  or  apertural) 
p(>rtion,  marked  by  transverse  lines  of  growth  and  widening  in  the 
direction  of  the  mouth,  the  Up  or  apertural  margin  of  whion  forms 
the  broad  end  of  the  sicula.  This  margin  is  normally  furnished  with 
a  pcruendicular  spine  (jrirgtUa)  and  occasionally  with  two  shorter 
lateral  spines  or  lobes. 

A  bua  is  given  off  from  the  sicula  at  a  variable  di»tance  along  its 
length.  From  this  bud  is  developed  the  first  sooid  and  first  serial 
t  heca  of  the  odbaoy.  Tbb  theca  grows  in  the  direction  of  the  apex  of 
the  sicula,  to  which  it  adheres  w  its  dorsal  wall.  Thus  while  the 
mouth  of  the  sicula  is*  directed  downwaidi;  that  of  the  first  serial 
tht'ca  i«  pointi-«l  upward*,  making  a  thcoreticil  angle  of  al>oiit  iSo" 
with  the  direction  of  that  of  the  sicula. 

From  thi»  firtt  theca  originates  a  tiecond,  opening  in  the  same 
direction,  and  from  the  second  a  third,  and  so  on,  in  a  continuous  linear 
series  until  the  polynary  is  complete.  Each  zooid  buds  from  the  one 
Immediately  prcceoiag  It'ia  the  series,  and  intercommunicatioB  is 
effected  by  all  thk^uddiig  orificea  (including  that  in  the  wbD  of  the 
sicula)  remaining  permanrntly  open.  The  steula  it.vlf  eoji.ies  to  rtow 
soon  after  the  earliest  theca  have  been  developed;  it  remains 
nermanently  att.irhod  to  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  polypary,  ol  which  it 
forms  the  010^:111 1I  etMl.  Its  apfi  nidy  naduqg  beyond  the  third 
or  fourth  tneca. 

A  fine  cylindrical  rod  or  fibre  (the  so-called  solid  axis  or 
prgfda)  beconsa  developed  in  a  median  groove  in  the  doEMl  wall 
pf  the  po^ypaiy,  aad  k  sinietznn  conlimwd  dbtdy  aa  a  naked 
tod.  it  was  formei^  suppoied  that  a  vhinlB  was  pnacnt  in 

all  the  Graptoloadea;  beoce  the  tem  RkMopkora  aonetinca 

employed  for  the  Graptoloidca  in  general,  and  rhahdosome  for  the 
individual  polypary;  hut  while  the  \Mrgula  is  present  in  many 
(Axonophora)  it  is  absent  as  such  in  others  (.\xonolipa). 

The  GltAPTOLOlDF..\  are  arranged  in  eight  families,  each  named 
after  a  characteristic  genus:  (i)  Dichograpii  lae;  {2)  Lepto- 
grai>tidae;  (3)  Dicranograptidae;  (4)  Diplograptidae;  (5) 
(ilos-sugrapiidae  (sub-family,  Lusiograptidae);  (6)  Retlolitidao; 
(7)  Dimor]>hograptidae;  (8)  Monograptidae. 

In  all  these  families  the  polypary  originates  as  in  Mono^r^ipius 
from  a  nema-bearing  sicula,  which  invariably  opens  downwards 
and  ilwM  off  only  n  ahigte  bad,  such  hnnchint  aa  may  take 
place  oeeUTiing  at  subsequent  stages  in  the  gnwth  of  the  jpc^ 
pary.  Tn  some  species  yornig  examples  have  been  met  with  m 
which  the  nema  ends  above  in  a  small  membranous  disk,  which 
h;is  been  interpreter]  as  an  organ  of  attachment  lo  the  underside 
of  floating  hiodies.  probably  sea  WBWil,  fRMB  wlrich  tho  yonng 
fxilypary  hung  suspended.  .  ■ 

Hroadly  speaking,  these  families  make  their  first  appearance 
in  time  in  the  order  given  above,  and  show  a  progressive  morpho- 
logical evolution  along  certain  special  lines.  There  is  a  tendency 
for  the  branches  to  become  reduced  in  number,  and  for  the  serial 
thecac  to  become  directed  more  and  more  upwards  towards  the 
line  of  the  nena.  In  the  oldest  family— fOkhognptidae— in 
which  the  branching  polypary  is  bOatenlly  symmetrica]  and 
the  thecae  uniserial  \mumoprionidian) — there  is  a  gradation 
from  earlier  groups  with  many  branches  to  later  groups  with 
oidy  two;  and  from  species  in  which  all  the  branches  and  their 
thecac  are  directed  downwards,  tluough  species  in  which  the 
branches  become  bent  back  more  and  more  outwards  and 
upwards,  until  in. some  the  terminal  thecac  open  almost  vertically. 
In  the  genua  MyKegro^fM  the  branches  have  becone  reduced 
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I,  Dipi^raftiu,  voung  aicula.  so,  Qimacograpku  Sciarmiberti. 

a,  MoHomptm*  «hWiu^  Holla  »i,  GtosiografHus  Hinektii. 

andnntaaUttimdMitly  at,  Lasiograpius  coslabu  (after 
restored).  Elles  and  Wood). 

3,  YouiiR  torn  (idlalMiveiflir  as,  Pietyonema  (,-lfafliu)JUbdU 
Wiman).  forme  (-is). 

4a,  Older  form.  24,  Uictyoruma  (^de»dron)  ptl- 
46,  Showing  virgula(alter  Holm).  taium  with  bow  of  attach- 

5,  SastrUes  distnu.  )  mcnt. 

6,  Baw  of  Dittognflia  (pftar  35,  D.  ctrekarnt,  brtiwcfcw  Qrfter 

7,  i7.  cakaraius.  s6.  D.    rariuN  (fMCtigii  Bfler 

6,  Dimorpho^aptu3.  Wiman). 

9,  Ti^n^olDtdymofTaptuiminu-  27.  Drndrntrnfitus  Uallianus. 

lus  (after  Holm).  28,  Synrhabdcxiioine  of  Oipto- 
lOk  Youns  PifljwgrH*!!,  with  cmMh  (idler  RiMdanann). 

pdmao'  dMc  S,  SioiifiL 

II,  Ibid.    Dipiopaptus    (after  m,   Upper  or  mpical  pwtioa. 

Ruedem.-tnn).  /,     Lower  or  apeitumL 

U  (1-6,  Baiio  and  tranmreneser-  m.  Mntith. 

(after  Hulra).  »n,  Ntmacaulusor viigular tube. 

13,  Bryopaplus  Kjtnl/l.  V,  V^irgula. 

14,  Dkhopaptms  eeMnckiaius,  tv,  Virgdla. 

with  central  dhk.  c3,  Septal  idiiids. 

15,  DidymograpHu  Umddtaui.  T.  Tbett. 

18,  D.  gibbfrulus.  C,  Common  caasl  (jn  RetKh 

vcrw  -I'cti  in.  G,  Conansiiim. 

18,  NfrriiizraftUts  f^racilis.  g.  CK)nothc<:a. 

19,  Dtcranograplui  ramotut.  o,    Budding  tbeca. 

to  foor  and  tbese  ooahaoe  fay  their  dond  mlk  alnig  the  Bm  of 
tbe  nana,  and  the  aicula  becomea  embedded  in  the  haw  of  the 


poI>-pary.  In  the  family  of  the  Diplograptidae  the  branches  an 
reduced  to  two;  these  also  coalesce  similarly  by  their  dorsal 
walln,  and  the  polypary  thus  becomes  biscrial  {dipriontduin),  and 
the  line  of  the  nema  is  taken  by  a  long  axial  tube  like  structure, 
the  nemacaulus  or  virgular  tube.  Finally,  in  the  latest  family, 
the  Monograptidae,  the  branches  are  theoretically  reduced  to 
one,  the  polypary  is  uniseriai  throughout,  and  ail  the  thecae 
arc  direct(Bd  outwards  and  upwards. 

The  f  hecae  i  n  t  he  ea  rl  lest  family — Dichograptidae — are  to  similar  in 
form  to  the  sicula  its<.'lf  that  the  polypary  has  been  compared  to  a 
colony  of  siculae:  there  Li  the  greatest  variation  in  shape  in 
those  oi  the  latest  family — Monograptidae — in  some  species  of  which 
the  tenniflal  portion  of  each  thcca  become*  isolated  (RastriUi)  and  . 
in  aoiaa  eaikd  ialo  a  raunded  lobe.  The  thecae  in  seveFal  of  the 
families  an  oecuiooally  provided  with  qiinea  or  lateral  prooeiaes: 
the  spines  are  e»necialfy  conspicuous  at  the  base  in  sooe  biserid 
forms:  in  the  Lasiograptidae  the  lateral  pmoaases  oil|iBata  a 
marginal  meshwork  surrounding  the  polypary. 

//ijtd'i'iij;:!  1/; ;. ,  the  perisarc  or  Ifil  in  the  Graptoloidea  appear* 
to  be  composed  of  three  layers,  a  middle  layer  of  variable  structure, 
and  an  oveffying  and  an  nndierlying  layer  «f  teonrkable  tenuity. 
The  central  fiiyer  is  tnually  thidc  and  marked  by  lines  of  growth; 
but  in  Glossegraplus  and  uuiofraptus  it  is  thinned  down  to  a  fine 
membrane  stretched  upon  a  skeleton  framework  of  lists  and  fibre*, 
and  in  Reliolites  this  membrane  is  reduced  to  a  delicate  network. 
The  groups  typified  by  these  three  genera  are  sotintirT^»  s  referred  to, 
collectively,  as  the  iir<i'ststdsa,  and  the  acructure  as  retuioid. 

It  ii  the  general  practice  ol  pdanntolftgiita  to  vegud  eacfc 
giaptalite  pdypaiy  (nioMMMW)  developed  Anmii  a  single  sicula 
as  an  individual  of  the  highest  order.  Certain  American  forms, 

however,  which  are  proscr.-ed  as  stellate  groups;,  hnvc  been 
interpreted  as  complex  umbrcUa-shaped  colonial  stocks,  indivi- 
duals of  a  still  higher  order  (iynrhr.hdosomes) ,  composed  of  a 
number  of  biserial  pol>'parics  (each  having  a  sicula  at  its  outer 
extremity)  attached  by  their  ncmacauli  to  a  common  centre  of 
origin,  which  is  provided  with  two  disks,  a  swimming  bladder  and 
a  ring  of  captnfcK 

In  the  DEMDaoDEA,  u  a  rule,  the  poj^paiy  is  noii'ijniUBetiical 
in  shape  and  tree-like  or  shnil>-lilie  u  habit,  wiA  MmufOill 
branches  Irregularly  dispoeed,  and  irith  a  4BMii|ct  •tcBoUEa  or 
short  basal  portion  ending  below  !n  root-Bke  mmt  or  in  a  mem- 
braikous  disk  or  sheet  of  attachment.  An  exception,  however, 
is  constituted  by  the  comprehensive  genus  Dictyonema,  which 
embraces  species  composed  of  a  large  number  of  divergent  and 
sub-parallel  branches,  united  by  tran!iver>,e  dissepiments  into 
a  symmetrical  cone-like  or  funnel-sha;irii  poly|)ary,  an<l  includes 
some  forms  {Diclyograptus)  which  originate  from  a  nema-bcaring 
sicula  and  have  been  claimed  as  belonging  to  the  Graptoloidea. 

Of  the  early  development  of  the  polypary  in  the  Oendroldea 
little  is  known,  but  the  more  mature  stages  have  been  fully 
worited  out.  In  DUt;faimM  the  branches  slww  thecae  of  two 
kinds:  (t)  ttift  oidnaty  tubolat  Oecae  anawntng  to  tbow  «f 
the  GraptoliiMea  and  uccupfad  hy  the  nourishing  aooids;  and 
(})  the  so-oJled  tUheeae,  birdnest-Hke  cups  (regarded  by  their 
discoverers  aa  gonothccac)  opening  alternately  right  and  left 
of  the  ordinary  thecae.  Internally,  there  existed  a  third  set  of 
thecae,  held  to  have  l)cen  inhabited  by  the  budding  indivifl\i,ils. 
In  the  genus  Dendrogrnplus  the  gonothccac  open  within  the  walls 
of  the  ordinarj"  thecae,  and  the  branches  prei;ent  outward 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  uniseriai  Graptoloidea.  But  in 
Striking  contrast  to  what  obtains  among  the  Graptoloidea  in 
general,  the  budding  orifices  in  the  Dendioidca  become  closed, 
and  all  the  various  cells  shut  off  from  eadi  Otbcr. 

The  riasmfiicstion  of  the  Dcodioidea  is  u  yet  unsatisfactoiyt 
the  families  moat  ooosplcaoas  are  thoae  typified  by  the  genera 
Dendrograptus,  Dielyonema,  Inocaulis  and  Thamrtogrdptus. 

As  regards  the  modes  oj  reproductum  among  the  Graplolites  little  is 
known.  In  the  Dendroidea,  as  already  nointed  out,  the  bithecae 
were  possibly  gonothecae,  but  they  have  oeen  interpreted  by  sotne 
as  nematopiwrea.  In  the  Graptoloidea  certain  lateral  and  vesicttlar 
appeadages  of  the  polypary  in  tbe  L^aaioKraptidae  have  been  kwfced 
upon  as  connected  with  the  repriKlui  tive  sv«tem;  and  in  the 
umhrella->h,i;nd  iynrivildciomn  alri.iil\-  rtf^.Trfii  t;j,  the  common 
centre  is  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  what  h.ivi-  rr.;anK-d  as  ovarian 
capsules.  The  theof^ of  the  gonan^l  nature  of  the  vesicular  bodies 
in  the  Graptoloidea  is,  however,  dnputed  by  some  authorities,  and 
it  has  been  suggratrd  that  the  mid  of  the  sicula  itself  is  not  the 
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pqdtict  of  the  noraial  or  Kxual  mode  of  propa|^tiOTi  in  the  group, 


bat  owes  its  origin  to  a  peculiar  type  of   _   

nftroduclion,  in  which,  as  temporary  rcrting  or  pmHrtiflg  ItTOCtUfes, 

the  \-csicular  bodies  may  have  had  a  »hare. 

As  respects  the  mode  of  life  of  the  GrafUiiUs  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Dcndroidca  were,  with  some  exceptions, 
sessile  or  bcnthonic  animals,  their  f^olypanct.,  liliL'  thus*  of  tlie 
recent  Calyptniihiatca,  growing  upwards,  their  bast-s  remaiuiiij; 
attached  to  the  sea  floor  or  to  foreign  bodies,  usually  fixed.  The 
Graptalaidn  have  abo  been  regarded  by  some  as  benthonic 
pcmtentview,  however,  is  that  the  niajoriiy 
mm  pieudo-planktauic  or  dciftiDg  colonies,  hanging  from  the 
of  floating  ManBidi;  their  poiypaaa  beins  each 
t  by  tteMHt  ia  tha  eadiMt  itagca  of  growdi,  and,  in 
later  Magca,  some  bgr  the  iiimicawlin,  nlifle  othera  became 
adbetent  above  by  means  of  a  centnl  disk  or  by  ports  of  their 
dorsal  walls.  Some  of  these  ancient  seaweeds  may  have  remained 
permanently  rooted  in  the  littoral  regions,  while  others  may 
have  become  broken  off  and  drifted,  like  the  recent  Sargassum, 
at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  currents,  carr>'ing  the  ati.tchcd 
Graptolites  into  all  latitudes.  The  more  con.plcj!  urobrcUa- 
•baped  GOloni»  of  colonies  (synrhabdosomcs)  described  as 
provided  with  a  common  swimming  bladder  (pneumatopborc?) 
nay  have  attained  a  liolo-plaiiktomc  or  free^wimming  mode 
ateilrteac*. 

TheroKfc  i|^<lcGira|taKfef  m  Jim  extendi  ftom  the  Cambrian 
ts  the  Cmonifenma.  The  Dendroidea  done,  however,  have 
this  extended  range,  the  Graptoloidea  beooning  extinct  at  the 
dose  of  Silurian  time.  Both  groups  make  their  first  appearance 
together  near  the  end  of  the  (Cambrian;  but  while  in  the  .succcctl- 
ing  Ordovician  and  Silurian  the  Dendroidea  arc  comparatively 
rare,  the  Graptoloidea  become  the  most  characSaHltiG.  and, 
Jocaliy,  the  most  abundant  fossils  of  these  systems. 

The  ^jedes  of  tbe  Graptoloidea  have  individually  a  remaxkably 
abort  range  in  geological  time;  but  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  group  as  a  whole,  and  that  of  nmny  of  its  spcdes,  is  alaxMi 
wwld-witk.  Una  oombinatia^  of  drcunwtancea  baa  fivco  tbe 
statratigiiiilikal  impoctaace  aapalaeon- 
I  ^i^^fjto^  (ngmmrti  wfrfhtiwi  if  the 
Lower  MaaoMle  fodka  in  ftoetal.  Many  Gnftdilt  wuus, 
showing  a  comtant  uniformity  of  succession,  paralleled  in  tliis 
respect  otAy  by  tbe  longer  known  Ammonite  zones  of  the  Jurassic, 
have  been  distinguialied  in  Britain  and  northern  Europe,  each 
marked  by  a  characteristic  species.  Many  British  species  and 
association?  of  genera  and  species,  occurring  on  corresponding 
horizons  to  those  on  which  they  are  foimd  in  Britain,  have  been 
met  with  in  the  graptolite-bearing  Lower  Palaeozoic  formations 
of  other  paits  of  Europe,  In  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand 
anddseiAeie. 

BiBLiocRAFHT. — Unnacus,  Systema  naturae  (isth  cA.  1768); 
Hall,  GrapuUites  of  the  Quebec  Group  (1865);  Burrande,  CraptnliUs 
de  Bohlm*  (1850);  Carruthers,  Revision  of  ike  linlish  GraploltUs 
(1868);  H.  A.  Nicholson.  Monoerapk  of  Brth-.h  Cr.iplMitfs,  i>t.  i 
(187a);  id.  and  J.  E.  Marr,  Pkytoteny  of  the  GraplotHes  (1805); 
HopkuMon,  On  BriHsk  CrufMHts  (1869);  Atlman,  Monotraph  of 
CymnMuHc  HydrMt  (187a};  Lapworth,  An  Improved  Classifieotion 


of  Ike  Rhabdopkora  (1873);  TV  Getdoticai  Dislribulion  of  Ike  KhtMo- 
pkora   (1879.   1880):   Wahher,   Lebensmise  fossiler  Meeres!' 
(1897):  Tullberg,  Skines  Grattoliler  (i88j,   188^);  T6mm 
Graptolites  Scanian  Raslriles  Beds  (i8<jq):  Wiman,  Dte  Graplolilhen 


(1895);  Holm,  CoUands  CrapuAUer  (1890);  Pemer,  Graploltles  <le 
Bohtme  (1894-1899) ;  R.  Ku^emann,  DnelopmtiUand iSodeof  Ctmvth 
»d DiplMraptus  Uios-iSs^)  ;  Graptolites  of  fteu  York,  vol.  i.  (1904), 
woL  ii.  (190I):  Fnd,  LtSam  p^aMwuta,Gn4iMkidim  h^nh  tilm 
and  Wood,  MtMgropk  »f  BntUk  GmpMila  (1901-1909).  (C.  L.*) 

0RASLIT2  (Czech,  Kraslice),  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the 
Zwodau,  145  m.  N.W.  of  Prague  by  rail.  Pop.  (1000)  11.S03, 
exclusively  German.  Graslitz  is  one  of  the  most  important 
industrial  towns  of  Bohemia,  its  specialities  being  the  manu- 
facture of  musical  instruments,  carried  on  both  as  a  faclut  v  atid 
a  domestic  industrj',  and  lace-malting.  Next  in  importance  are 
cotton-spinning  and  weaving,  machine  cmlmideiy,  bcewing, 
and  the  mother-of-pearl  industry. 

QRASMERB.  a  village  and  lake  of  Westmorland,  In  tbe  heart 
of  the  English  LakePirtnct.  Thevaiate^iap.flf  ubntdiitiiet 


in  1901,  781)  lies  near  the  head  of  the  lake,  on  the  small  river 
Rothay  and  the  Keswick-Ambleside  ro.i<t,  m  from  Keswick 
and  4  from  Ambleside.  The  scenery  is  very  tx-aui  iful ;  the  valley 
about  the  lakes  of  Grasmere  and  Rydal  Water  is  in  great  part 
wooded,  while  on  its  eastern  flank  there  rises  boldly  the  range 
of  hills  which  includes  Rydal  Fell,  Fairfield  and  Scat  Sandal, 
and,  farther  north,  Helvellyn.  On  the  west  aide  are  Lou^uigg 
Fell  and  Silver  HoWV   The  village  has  bOCOme  a-favOUritO  tattR 

for  tourisu,  but  pteaervea  ita  pjctuwagae  and  ■eqimtwed 
appeannee.  In  a  beoH  itlll  ftaadinf  wnHan  Wofdiwotth 

lived  from  1799  to  iM,  and  H  was  subsequently  occupied  bv 
Thomas  de  Quincey  and  by  Hartley  Coleridge.  Wordsworth^ 

tomb,  and  also  that  of  Coleridge,  are  in  the  rhijrrhyard  of  the 
ancient  church  of  St  Oswald,  which  tDnlains  a  memorial  to 
Wortlsworth  with  an  inscription  by  John  Kcblc.  .\  festival 
called  the  Rushbearing  lakes  place  on  the  Saturday  within  the 
ocla\e  of  St  Oswald's  day  (.August  5th),  when  a  holiday  is 
observed  and  the  church  decorated  with  rushes,  heather  and 
flowers.  The  fe&tival  is  of  early  origin,  and  lias  htta  derived  by 
some  from  the  Roman  Flomlia,  hat  appeaiB  abo  to  have  been 
made  the  occasion  for  carpeting  the  floMS  of  chutctw»  vnpawtd 
in  early  timea,  with  niafaes.  Moieover,  hi  a  ptoceiilOn  whidi 
forms  part  of  the  feativHies  at  OnsnMie,  eertatn  BlbBcal  stories 
are  symbolized,  and  in  this  a  connexion  with  the  andcnt  miracle 
plays  may  be  found  (see  H.  D.  Rawndey,  A  Rambler's  Note-Book 
a!  the  EngUsh  Lakn,  Glasf;ow,  1903).  QiaiawiefiBtaOMMed  for 
an  athletic  meeting  in  August. 

The  lake  of  Grasmere  is  just  under  i  in.  in  Irngth,  an<l  has 
an  extreme  breadth  of  766  yds.  A  ridge  divides  the  b.isin  from 
north  to  south,  and  rises  so  high  as  to  form  an  island  about  the 
middle.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  lake  (75  ft.)  lies  to  tbe  east 
cif  this  ridge. 

BUM  MMD  aBAUL&HD.  in  agricuUute.  Tbe  natural 
veicttbit  covMhtf  of  the  idl  hi  moit  coontilea  Is  "  grass  " 
(fm  dedratian  aee  Gmmv)  of  vmfami  kinds.  Even  whete 
dense  forest  or  other  growth  exbts,  if  a  little  daylight  penetrates 
to  the  ground  grass  of  some  sort  or  another  will  grow.  On 
ordinary  farms,  or  wherever  farming  of  any  kind  is  carried  out, 
the  pro|K)rtion  of  the  land  not  actually  cultivated  will  cither 
be  in  grass  or  will  revert  naturally  to  grass  in  time  if  left  alone, 
after  having  l>ccn  cultivated. 

Pasture  land  has  always  been  an  important  part  of  the  farm, 
but  since  the  "  era  of  cheap  com  "  set  in  its  importance  has 
been  increased,  and  much  more  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
study  of  the  diievent  ^edea  of  grass,  their  characteristics,  the 
improvenaeat  of  a  pastiue  geaenlly,  and  tbe  "  laying  down  " 
of  aiaUe  land  into  gnna  whcie  tiUage  farming  has  not  paid. 
Mdit  fluinen  derire  a  proportJon  of  grass-land  on  their  farms— 
from  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  area — and  even  on  wholly  arable 
farms  there  are  usually  certain  courses  in  the  rotatiori  of  crcips 
devoted  to  grass  (or  clover).  Thus  the  Norfolk  4-cour5C  rotation 
is  com,  roots,  corn,  clover;  the  Berwick  s-coursc  is  com,  rcKiis, 
corn,  grass,  grass;  the  Ulster  8-coursc,  corn,  flax,  roots,  com, 
flax,  grass,  grass,  grass;  and  so  on,  to  the  point  vdiere  the  gnsa 
remains  down  for  5  years,  or  is  left  indefinitely. 

Permanent  gnsa  may  be  grazed  by  live-stock  and  classed 
as  pasture  pure  and  simple,  or  it  may  be  cut  for  hay.  In  the 
latter  case  it  is  usually  daaaed  aa  **  neadow  "  land,  and  often 
fonns  an  alluvial  tact  alongside  a  stream,  bat  at  gna  ia  often 
grand  and  hayed  in  ahemate  years,  tbe  distinction  is  not  a  hard 
and  fast  one. 

There  are  two  classes  of  pasturage,  temporary  and  permanent. 
The  latter  again  consists  of  two  kinds,  the  permanent  grass 
natural  to  land  that  has  never  been  cultivated,  and  the  pasture 
that  has  been  laid  down  artificially  on  land  previously  aral)!c 
and  allowed  to  remjiin  and  improve  itself  in  the  course  of  time. 
The  existence  of  ridge  and  furrow  on  many  old  pastures  in 
Great  Britain  shows  that  they  were  ctdttvated  at  one  time, 
thou^  peihapt  more  than  a  century  ago.  Often  a  newly  laid 
down  poatuie  will  decline  markedly  hi  thicknesa  and  quality 
about  the  Otit  and  rixth  year,  and  then  begin  to  tfaicien  and 
hnprove  year  by  year  afterwaidi.  This  it  moally  ittiibnted 
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to  the      thM  dw  tawdtaUe  wirtbt  die  Q«t ,  and  the  **  nat^ 

ally  "  suitable  varieties  only  come  in  gradually.  This  Irouble 
can  be  largely  prevented,  however,  by  a  judicious  selection 
of  sceil.and  by  subsequently  tnanurliig  w  ith  phosphaiic  Dinnures. 
with  farmyard  or  other  bulky  "  toptlrts^ings,"  or  by  ft-fdiug 
sheep  with  coke  and  com  over  the  field. 

AU  the  grasses  proper  belong  to  the  natural  order  Gramineae 
(nb  Gbasses),  to  which  order  also  belong  all  the  "  corn  "  plants 
cnbivikted  ihioughouL.  the  world,  alio  many  others,  such  as 
.banboo,  sugarrcam^  ^Itt,  As,  tc  ftc^  «Uci|  yield  food  for 
nankiiid.  Of  tbe  gnaea  wbkk  anititiite  putiiRa.  and  luay- 
fidds  over  a  hmidiiBd  ycdea  are  chwiied  by  hntaniaf a  Gwat 
Britain,  with  VHOJ  varieties  in  additioo,  bat  tibe  M^Mty 
these,  though  oftOi  forming  a  part  of  tUltttfal  pMttlKS,  are 
worthless  or  inferior  for  farming  purposes.  The  grasses  of  good 
quality  which  should  form  a  "  sole  "  in  an  old  posture  and  pro- 
vide ihc  bulk  of  the  foragi^  on  a  newly  laid  down  piece  of  grass 
are  only  about  a  do/xn  in  number  (sec  below) ,  and  of  these  there  are 
only  some  six  species  of  the  very  hrit  importance  and  iniiispensable 
in  a  "  prescription  "  of  grass  seeds  intended  for  laying  away  land 
in  temporary  or  permaacBt  pastuce.  Dr  W.  Fream  caused  a 
botanical  examination  to  b«  .nade  of  aeiwtal  9f  the  most  cele- 
brated pastures  of  England,  md,  oontcaiy  to  caprrtation,  fnind 
that  their  chid  coi|atit>if  nta  we»c  ctdiiwiy  paatPBialiy^giaaB  aad 
nhitedovw.  Maay  other  grama  and  kguinea  were  pieaeiit,  but 
these  two  formed  aa  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  plants. 

In  ordinary  usage  the  term  grass,  pasturage,  hay,  &c.,  includes 
many  varieties  of  clover  and  other  members  of  the  natural  order 
Legumntosiic-  as  well  as  other  "  herbs  of  the  held,"  which,  though 
not  strictly  "grasses,"  are  always  found  in  a  grass  field,  ami 
are  included  iu  mixtures  of  seeds  for  pasture  and  meadows. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  r.i  ir  ible  or  valuable  agri- 
cultural grasses  and  clovers,  which  are  either  actvfdly  sows  or,  in 
the  OM  of  old  pMtni^,  eafionnted  to  giow'by  dntadngt  li^^ 
mamriBf,  and  so  on:— 

Meadow  foxtaiU 
Sweet  vernal  grass. 
Tall  oat-RniM. 
Golden  oiit-gnisi*. 
Crested  dogstaiL 
Cocksibot* 
Hard  fcacne. 
Till  fescue. 
Sheep's  feacue. 
Meadow  fciicuc. 
Italian  ryrnr.iis. 
Timothy  or  catntail. 
Wood  meadow-grass. 
Smooth  nieadow*grasit 
Rough  veadowigtaaak 

Clovers,  (fc. 

Mcdirago  lupulina  .  IVt  foil  or  "  Nonsnch.** 

Mcdicago  saliva .  I. m  erne  (Alfalfa). 

TrifoUum  hybridum  .  .AUike  clover. 

Broad  red  clover. 

Perennial  clover. 

Crimson  cim-cr  or  "  Trifolium." 
Yellow  Hop-trefoil. 
White  or  Dutch  clover. 
\  .irnnv  or  .Milfoil. 
Kidney-vetch.  '  ' 

Gesater  Bifddoot  Tlralbil. 

Ftctd  fiareley. 
Plantain.  , 
Chicory.  ' 

The  prrdi.riuiiaiue  of  any  particular  species  is  largely  deter- 
mined by  cliniaiic  circumstances,  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the 
treatment  it  receives.  In  limestone  regions  sheep's  fescue  has 
been  found  to  predominate;  on  wet  elay  soil  the  dog's  bent 
iAgrostis  (anina)  is  common;  continuous  manuring  wilh  i  ilnt 
genous  manures  kills  out  the  leguminous  plants  and  stimulaU  j 
such  grasses  a>  c  :■; -toct ;  manuring  with  phosphates  stimulates 
the  clovers  and  other  legumes;  aod  so  on.  Manuring  with 


Alopccurus  prati 
Anthoxanthum 
Awna  clatior 
Avcna  flavtsccns 
Cynwuru*  cristatus 
Dactylis  glomemta . 
Fesluca  ouriuacula  , 
Fertaca  elatior  . 
F'eetiM  a  ovina ' 
Fesluca  pratenriS 
Lolium  it.ilit  ii;n . 
Phleum  pr.iti  nsc 
Poa  ncmoriiiin  , 
Poa  pratensis  w 
FOa  tcivialia . 


pratcnie 
^  piMemel 
„     pcrenne  J 
„  incamatum 
'  „  procumbeDt 
„  repens 
Achillea  .Millefolium. 
Anthyllis  vulncraria. 
Lotnsmajor .   .  . 
ijotBs  CMiiif umiua  . 
Caram  petioselimim 
Plantaco  knoeolata. 
Gcbonum  intybus  .  , 


basic  slsv  at  the  rate  of  from  5  to  lo  cwt.  per  acre  has  been  fouztd 

to  give  excellent  results  on  poor  clays  and  peaty  soils.  Basic 
slag  is  a  by-product  of  the  Bessemer  steel  process,  and  is  rich  in  a 
soluble  form  of  phosphate  of  lime  (let  ra-phosph.ite'i  which  specially 
stimulates  the  growth  of  clovers  and  other  legumes,  and  has 
renovated  many  inferior  pastures. 

In  the  Rothamsted  experiments  continuous  manuring  with 
"  mineral  manures  "  (no  nitrogen)  on  an  old  meadow  has  reducad 
the  grasses  from  71  to  64%  of  the  whole,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  has  increased  the  Lef,um%ntttae  fmok  y%.lir.S4%.  On  the 
other  hand,  cootinuoiia  uaoof  nitnifeaflaavnnnfin  ndditiea  to 
•'muwak"  faaa  bibhI  the  gmita  to  91%  el  die  total  and 
redaeed  Oe  kiniiiea  to  lew  than  I  %. 

As-to  the  bett  Unds  of  grasses,  &c.,  to  sowhtittaking  a  pasture 
out  of  arable  land,  experiments  at  Cambridge,  England,  have 
demonstrated  that  of  the  many  varieties  otfered  by  seedsmen 
only  n  very  few  arc  of  any  permanent  value.  A  complex  mixture 
of  tested  .■«>ed5.  was  sown,  and  after  five  years  an  examination  of 
the  pasture  .showed  that  only  a  few  v.iricties  survived  and  made 
the  "  sole  "  for  either  grazing  or  forage.  These  varieties  in  the 
order  flfthdri 


Cocksfoot  .  .  .    .     .  e6 

Perennial  r>-c  gtass  '..    t    .......  16 

Meadow  fescue    .  ,    .„.    .    .     .  IJ 

Hard  fesK'ue  ...•.•...0 

Crested  dogstail  8 

Timothy  6 
Wiite  clover  4 

^^cado•.v  foxtail  :  3  - 

The  fip.ires  represent  approximate  pt-rrentages. 

Before  laying  doMTt  grass  it  is  well  to  examine  the  species  already 
growing  round  the  hedges  and  adjacent  fields.  An  inspection  of 
this  sort  will  show  that  the  Cambridge  experiments  are  very 
Gonchisive,  and  that  the  above  ipedea  an  the  only  enceto  be 
B.  Oecarfeaally  «nte  oAer  vmietjr-iHD  be  pco- 
:.  tnt-ff  lo  there  will  be  s  wgtiM  lOGld  fWMB  ddk  • 
Ob  the  ether  hand,  many  fsnneA  V^HO  wwtng  dMSS'to  giMe 
like  to  have  a  good  bulk  of  forage  for  the  first  year  ce  tVO, 
therefore  include  sever.il  of  the  clovers,  lucerne,  ItaUaaryegraas, 
evergreen  ryegrass,  &c.,  knowing  that  these  will  die  out  in  the 
course  of  years  and  leave  the  ground  to  the  more  [>ermancnt 
specics- 

Thcrc  arc  also  several  mixtures  of  "  seeds  "  (the  technical 
name  given  on  the  farm  to  grass-seeds)  which  have  been  adopted 
with  sacoesa  in  laying  down  permanent  pasture  in  some  localities. 


C\K"ksll)*lt      .       .      .  . 

Perennial  ryegrass  . 
Meadow  fescue , 
Hard  fescue 
Crested  dogstail    .  . 
Timothy     .    .    .  . 
.Meadow  foxtail 
Tall  fescue  .    ,    .  . 
Tall  oat  grass  . 
Italian  rye>:ra-s 
Smooth  meadow  grass. 
Rough  meadow  grass  . 
Golden  oat  gram  .  . 
Sheep's  fescue  . 
Droad  red  clover 
IVretmial  red  clover 

.■\Uike  

Lucerne  (Alfalfa)  .  . 
White  clover  .  .  . 
Kidriey  vetch  .  .  . 
Sheep  s  panley.    .  . 

Yarrow  

H II  met   .     .    .    ,  , 

Chicory  

Plantain  .... 


Total  lb  per  acre 
I'  j  i'.  'ii.,  II   I  I 


e 
>■ 


I 

8 
4 
4 

30 


19 


6 
I 

2 

10 
3 


40 


■i 


ii 


2 

n 
I 

8 


»7  I  40 

1 1  ifl  I 


•c  " 
-r  M 


30 


C  V.  M 

C  —  E 


4 

10 


4«. 
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Arthur  Young  nrare  than  100  ymrs  afo  made  out  one  to  suit 
chalky  hiUaidet;  Mr  Faunce  de  Laune  (Sussex)  in  our  days  was 
the  first  to  study  grasses  and  advocated  leaving  out  ryegrass  of 
all  kinds;  Lord  Leicester  adopted  a  cheap  mixture  suitable  for 
poor  land  ■<thiipmw>Mr  Sliat  (Kdao)  hn  iutradacad  many 
deep4Q0t«d  "WM''  ittU»ntKttinidthgw>dii^^  Typical 
examples  of  such  mixtimB  ue  ^ven  on  pteecdiiig  page. 

Temporary  pastures  are  commonly  resorted  to  for  rotation 
purposes,  and  in  these  the  bulky  fast-growing  ir  '  '  Tt-lived 
graasea  and  clovers  arc  given  the  preference.  Thrcv  examples  uf 
Icnpomy  mixturas  aze  g^ven  below. 


Oik; 

Two 

Three 
or  four 

>'«8r. 

yeani. 

>'ears. 

Italian  ryegma    .  . 

M 

10 

6 

2 

4 

6 

Timothy    ....    .  » 

2 

i 

Broad  red  clover  .    .  . 

'« 

5 

3 

Aliikc            .    .    .  . 

i 

2 

2 

Trefoil  

i 

2 

2 

Perennial  rycgram     .  ; 

5 

10 

Meadow  feaciw         ,  . 

2 

2 

Perennial  red  dovcr  .  . 

2 

2 

White  dovor  .1    .  . 

I 

2 

itcMfanr  fontail       .  . 

I 

2 

^  Total  k  per  acic  .  ■ 

3» 

1,' 

40 

Wlwie  only  a  onc-ycar  hay  is  required,  broad  red  dower  Is 
•ftea  giomi,  either  alone  or  jniied  with  a  Uttle  Italian  lycgraas, 
while  other  tocagecxopa,  like  ttdoaaiid  tzi{oliiiiB,aie  often  grown 


la  Gnat  Btitilit  a  beavy  day  mmI  ia  wualfy  pRfond  for 
pastim,  both  because  it  lakes  tnpst  kindly  to  grass  and  because 
the  expense  of  cultivating  it  nukes  it  unprofitable  as  arable  land 
when  the  price  of  com  is  low.  On  light  soil  the  plant  frequently 
sutlers  from  drought  in  summer,  the  wani  of  moisture  preventing 
it  from  obtaining  proper  rool-holii.  On  .such  soil  the  use  of  a 
heavy  roller  is  advantageous,  and  iridccd  on  any  soil  excepting 
heavy  clay  frequent  rolling  i.s  beneficial  to  the  grass,  as  it  pro- 
motes the  capillary  action  of  the  soil-particlcs  and  the  consequent 
ascension  of  ground-water. 

In  addition,  the  giasa  on  the  Slufaoe  lielpa  to  keep  the  moisture 
from  being  wasted    the  iUA'a  heat. 

The  gnuttinaoeoiia  cnfia  of  vcatcm  Eanpa  fcacfally  are 
ainllar  to  thoae  ennmented.  Banrheie  In  Europe  are  Ibund 
certain  grasses,  such  as  Hungarian  brome,  which  arc  suitable  for 
introduction  into  the  British  Isles.  The  grasses  of  the  Amcricaut 
prairies  also  include  many  plants  not  met  with  in  Circai  Britain. 
Some  half-dozen  species  are  common  to  both  couixlrics;  Kcnlucty 
"  blue  grass  "  is  thf  British  Poa  prattmii;  cuueb  grass  (Triticum 
repens)  grows  plentifully  without  its  underground  runners; 
bent  (.Agroslis  vulgaris)  forms  the  famous  "  red-top,"  and  so  on. 
But  the  American  buffalo-grass,  the  Can;u!tan  bu^alo-grass,  the 
"bunch  "  grasses,  "  squirrel-tail  "  and  many  oihtrs  which  have 
no  equivalents  in  the  British  Islands,  form  a  large  part  of  the 
piairie  pastnnfe.  There  Is  not  a  single  ^ledea  of  tme  dover 
Inuid  on  the  pcabke*  thoui^  adtivatcd  vaiietiea  can  be  intro- 
Aiced.  <P  McC.) 

QRASSB,  FRANCOIS  JOSEPH  PAUL.  Makqt  pk  (^kasse- 
TILLY,  CoMTE  DE  (1722-1788),  Frcnch  sailor,  w.is  born  at  Uar, 
in  tlif  prcst-nt  dcparlnifnt  of  the  Alp<'s  ^^:iritim^■s.  In  1734  he 
tofjk  scTvicc  on  the  g;iUeys  of  the  order  of  Nl.illa,  and  in  1740 
tillered  tile  serviee  of  France,  bcinRjironioted  lochicf  of  squadron 
in  1779.  He  took  part  in  the  naval  operations  of  the  American 
War  of  Inde|>endence,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  battles  of 
Dominica  and  Saint  Lucia  (1780),  and  of  Tobago  (1781).  He 
was  less  fortunate  at  St  Kitts,  where  he  was  defeated  by  Ailmiral 
Hood.  Shortly  afterwards^  in  Apidl.  ijit,  he  was  defeated  and 
taken  prfioner  by  Admiral  Itoda^.  Some  montlia  later  he  re- 
turned  to  France,  published  a  Mtmmre  jmlifital^f  and  was 
acquitted  by  a  court-martial  (1784).  He  died  at  fluiB  in  January 


His  son  Alexandre  dc  Graa^  published  a  NoUce  bMio^aphiqu* 
SWT  rcMtrs/  CMMlt  dr  Gntn  wigm  la  dncMMmfr  inUiu  in  184a 
SeeCLaconr-Gayet,  La  Uttrtiu  mMIUth*  dt  la  IMitu  mus  U  figftt 
lie  Liwis  X'V  (Pans,  1903). 

GRASSB,  a  tom  in  the  Fkench  dqpaitment  of  the  Alpes 
Maritimes  (till  iWeiatkatofllke  Vw),  t»|n}.  by  rail  N.  of  Cannes. 
Pop.  (tgo6)  town,  iji9$8:  comantne,  m,30s.  It  ia  built  in  a 
picturesque  litnation*  in  ue  fona  of  an  amphitheatre  and  at  a 
IietKhi  of  lodfi  ft.  above  tbe  tea,  m  the  southern  slope  of  a  hill, 
f  aci:xg  ihe  MeditermneaB.  In  the  older  (eastern)  part  of  the  town 
the  streets  are  narrow,  sfee[j  and  winding,  but  the  new  jxirtion 
(western)  is  laid  out  i:i  aucurdance  with  modem  French  itleas. 
It  possesst'i  a  reii-.arkably  mild  and  salubriotis  climate,  and  is 
well  supplied  with  water.  That  u-setl  for  the  purpose  of  the 
ta*:totici  coined  from  the  fine  spring  of  Foux.  But  the  drinking 
water  used  in  tbe  higher  poctiona  of  the  town  flows,  by  means  of 
a  conduit,  Uam  tbe  Fown  stream,  one  of  U>e  sources  of  the 
Loup.  Grassc  was  from  1244  (when  the  see  was  transferred 
hither  from  Antibcs)  to  1790  an  episcopal  see,  but  was  then 
induded  in  the  diooeae  of  ¥t^p»  till  (S6e,  what  poIIUcaUy  as 
weO  aa  flodmatinlly,  the  legkin  was  anneied  to  Ae  newly- 
fonned  department  of  the  Alpcs  Uaritimes.  It  still  possesses  a 
lath^entury  catiiedra],  now  a  simple  parish  church;  while  an 
ancient  tower,  of  unrenain  date,  rises  close  by  near  the  town 
hall,  which  w.-is  formerly  the  bishop's  palace  (ijth  century). 
There  is  a  good  town  library,  coiitair;ing  the  muniments  of  the 
abbey  of  Lerins,  on  the  island  of  St  Ilonor,it  op|>osite  Cannes. 
In  the  eha[iel  of  [he  old  huspilal  are  three  pictures  by  Rubcns. 
The  painter  J.  II.  Fragonard  (1732-1806)  was  a  native  of  Graase, 
and  some  of  his  best  works  were  formerly  to  be  seen  here  (now 
in  America).  Crasae  is  parUcularly  celebrated  for  its  perfumery. 
Oraagea  and  raaca  are  cultivated  abundantly  to  tbe  ndgfabour- 
hood.  It  is  Mated  that  the  preparation  of  attar  of  rotes  (n4ikh 
ooats  needy  £100  per  a  lb)  lequlica afaNM  nearly  7,000,000  mea 
a  year.  Tbe  finest  qvality  of  olive  oil  jg  also  manufactured  at 
Grassc.  (W.  A.  B.  C) 

GRASSES.*  a  group  of  plants  possessing  certain  characters  in 
common  and  const liuiitig  a  family  (( iramineae)  of  the  class 
Monocotyledons.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  wiilcsprcad 
and,  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  the  most  important  family 
of  flowering  plants.  No  plant  is  correctly  termed  a  grass  which 
is  not  a  member  of  this  family,  but  the  word  is  in  common 
language  ^ilso  used,  generally  in  combinatkia,  lor  many  plants  of 
widely  different  afiinitiei  which  possesa  some  wnmblaoce  (oiten 
slight)  in  follace  to  true  grasses;  e.t.  knot-grass  {Peiyttmtm 
aviculare),  cotton-grass  (Eriopkorum),  rib-gra»  {,Pl(U^ago)f 
scorpion -grass  {Myosotis),  blue-eyed  grass  (^uyr^iwMmi),  sea- 
grass  {Zosltra).  The  grass-tree  of  Australia  {Xanihorrhoea)  is  a 
remarkable  plant,  allied  to  the  rushes  in  the  form  of  its  flower,  but 
with  a  tall,  uf.brarichcd,  soft-wcM_Hly,  patni-like  trunk  bearing  a 
crovni  of  lung,  narrow,  gr.is.s  like  leaves  and  stalked  htuds  of 
small,  densely-crowded  flu^sei-:,.  In  axricukuie  the  unrd  has  an 
extended  significatiuji  to  include  tbe  various  fodder-plants, 
chiefly  leguminous,  often  called  "  artificial  grasses."  Indeed, 
formerly  grass  (also  spelt  g}iiTs,  gra,  gyr$  in  the  old  hcrbals) 
meant  any  green  herbaceous  plant  dl  small  size. 

Yet  the  first  attempts  at  a  daaaffication  plants  leoognised 
and  sQiaiatedngnmp  of  GlnMmw,andthia^tfaoii^  bounded  by 
nothing  more  definite  than  babit  and  general  appearance, 
contained  the  Gramineae  of  modem  botanists.  The  olcfcr  group, 
however,  even  wl'h  such  sy.'-tcmatists  .is  Tv.ty  (i 70.1 ;,  Schcuchzcr 
(i;iy),  and  Michcli  (i  ;.'y),  embraced  in  addition  the  Cypcraceae 

'  The  wofd  "  grasB  "  (O.  Eng.  gars,  gries)  is  common  to  Teutonic 

laJipuaRPs.  cf.  Utitfh  C.er.  Goth,  gnu,  Dan.  grtts;  the  root  is  the 
O.  Trill.  )^ri;  ,  ,i;re  ,  lo  increase,  whence  "grow,"  .uui  "  >;!ern,"  the 
typical  coiour  of  growing  vegetation.  The  Indo-European  rt>ot  is 
seen  in  Lat.  (raaifii.  The  U.  Eng.  grtutan,  formed  from  ff<n,  ^ivc« 
"  to  graze,"  of  ettide  (Ming  on  Browing  herbage,  also  grazier," 
who  gnues  or  feed*  cattle  lor  ihe  market; 


to  graze,  to 


abrade,  to  touch  lightly  in  pa&siiij:,  may  be  a  development  of  this 
ff.  im  the  of  close  cropping;  if  it  to  be  dt<titifru;i-h[ii  .i  p  .'i'.ible 
connexion  m.iy  be  found  with  "glace  "  Ib'r  t/tifcr,  ^;lide,  -li;i.  l-il. 

^ocits,  ice),  to  glance  od>  tbe  change  in  form  being  influenced  by 
CO  aenpe,  leiatiih  (Fr.  gruMir,  Gcr.  Afslaai). 
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(Sedge  family),  Juncaceae  (Rush  family),  and  some  other  mono- 
culylcdons  with  inconspicuous  flowers.  Singularly  enough,  the 
s<!iual  system  of  Linnaeus  (i?,??)  served  to  mark  off  mure  dis- 
tinctly the  true  grasses  from  these  allies,  since  very  nearly  all 
of  the  former  then  known  fell  imdcr  his  Triajidria  Digynia,  whilst 
the  latter  found  themselves  under  his  other  classes  and  orders. 

I.  Stkucture. — The  general  type  of  true  gra&ses  i&  familiar  in 
the  cultivated  cereals  of  temperate  climates — wheat,  barley, 
lye,  oats,  and  in  the  smaller  plants  which  make  up  pastures  and 
undows  and  form  a  prmdpal  factor  of  the  tuzf  of  natural 
downs,  hm  familiar  a»  th«  gnint  of  wanner  dimatcai— «ic«, 
nain,  nOlet  and  aovilio,  or  tte  aiigaiHxiao.  StIB  fartber  te- 
noved  are  the  boiBlMos  of  the  tnpiGa,  tbe  coliimnar  stems  of 
wUdi  nadi  to  the  bei^t  of  forest  trees.  AH  are,  however, 
formed  on  a  common  plan. 

Root. — Most  cereals  and  many  other  grasses  are  annual,  and 
posses  a  tuft  of  verj'  numerous  slender  root-tibres,  much  branched 
and  of  great  length.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  family 
are  of  longer  duration,  and  have  the  roots  also  fibrous,  but  fewer, 
thicker  and  less  branched.  In  such  cases  they  are  very  generally 
given  off  from  just  above  each  node  (often  in  a  circle)  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  stem  or  rhizome,  perforating  the  leaf-sheaths.  In 
aooio  bamboos  they  are  very  numerous  from  the  lower  nodes  of 
the  eim  cuiins«  and  paw  dmrnwanla  to  tlio  soil,  wiiilst  tlnM  from 
tbe  upper  Bodn  shrivel  np  and  form  cfrdes  of  apiay  fibres. 

Skm.—Tht  mdeifrDund  stem  or  rootstodt  (rfaisome)  of 
petennial  giaMSB  u  iisuaUy  well  developed,  and  often  fonns  very 


Fig.  t.—Rhitomc  of  Bamboo.  A,  B,C,D,  succewive  series  of  axes, 
tha  last  beariag  aerial  eulflu.  Much  reduced. 

long  creeping  or  subterranean  rhizomes,  with  elongated  inter- 
nodes  and  sheathing  scales;  the  widrly-crecping,  slender 
rhizomes  in  Marrani-gTa.s.s  (Psamnui) ,  A^^rofiyrum  jioacum, 
Elymus  arenarius,  and  other  sand-loving  plants  render  them 
useful  as  sand-binders.  It  is  also  frequently  short,  with  the 
nodes  crowded.  The  turf-formation,  which  is  characteristic 
of  open  situations  in  cool  temperate  climates,  results  from  an 
extensive  prodnction  of  short  stolons,  the  btanehes  snd  the 
fibrous  roots  devdoped  from  Cheir  modes  Conning  the  dense 
"sod."  The  verjr  taige lUioiae fli  die  baadMMiB  Cfig.  i)  it  abo 
a  stril^ing  example  of  *  definite"  growth;  it  is  mudi  blanched, 
the  short,  thick,  curved  branches  being  given  off  below  the  apex 
of  the  older  ones  and  at  right  angles  to  them,  the  whole  forminf; 
a  series  of  connccli-d  arched  axes,  truncate  at  their  eml.s,  which 
w  ere  iormcrly  continuei!  into  U'.il'y  culms.  The  rhi.:ume  is  alwas  s 
soliii.  .uid  h;ii  the  usual  internal  structure  of  the  inntiiiLOtylc 
donous  isterti.  In  ibe  uuies  of  branching  just  cited  the  branches 
break  directly  through  the  sheath  of  the  leaf  in  connexion  with 
which  they  arise.  In  other  cases  the  branches  grow  upwards 
through  the  sheaths  which  they  ultimately  split  from  abovx, 
and  emeiging  aa  aniai  siioota  give  a  tuftoi  habit  to  the  plant. 
Good  esamplea  n»  the  oat,  oodcVfoot  {.DtOtHs)  and  other 
British  grasses.  This  mode  of  growth  li  the  canae  of  the  ^  tiller- 
ing "  of  cereals,  or  the  production  of  a  large  namber  of  erect 
growing  branches  from  the  lower  nodes  of  the  young  stem. 
Isolated  tufts  or  tussocks  are  also  characteristic  of  steppe — and 
savanna— vegetation  and  opcn  ptaoss  gcMially  ib  tbe  warmer 
parts  of  the  earth. 


Tbe  aerial  leaf-bearing  branches  (culms)  are  a  dtar&cterMk 

feature  of  grasses.  They  are  generally  numerous,  erect,  cylin- 
drical (rarely  flattened)  and  conspicuously  jointed  with  evident 
nodes.  The  nodes  arc  solid,  a  strong  plate  of  tissue  passing 
across  t  he  Stem,  but  t  he  intcmodes  die  commonly  hollow,  although 
cxamplc:3of  completely  solid  stems  are  not  uncommon  (e.jf.  maize, 
many  Andropogons,  sugar-cane).  The  swollen  nodes  ate  a 
characteristic  feature.  In  wheat,  barley  and  moat  of  the 
British  native  grasses  they  are  a  developnieDt,  not  of  the  culm, 
but  of  the  base  of  the  leaf-sheath.  Tbe  fanctlon  of  the  nodca 
is  to  taise  again  culms  wfaiA  have  beoone  heat  down;  their  aife 
composed  of  bigbly  turgeteant  tiMM^  th«  osOa  of  whitk  elaiigate 
on  the  side  next  the  earth  when  the  cidm  it  placed  in  a  boriaootal 
or  oblique  position,  and  thus  raise  the  culm  again  to  an  erect 
position.  The  internodes  continue  to  grow  in  kr.Lnh,  especially 
the  upper  ones,  for  some  time;  the  increase  taj.i.-i  pUce  in  a  zone 
at  the  extreme  base,  just  above  the  node.  The  exterior  of  the 
culms  is  more  or  less  concealed  by  the  leaf-sheaths;  it  is  usually 
smooth  and  often  highly  polished,  the  epidermal  cells  containing 
au  amount  of  silica  sufiicient  to  leave  after  burning  a  distinct 
skeleton  of  their  structure.  Tabasheer  is  a  white  substance 
mainly  composed  of  silica,  fotmd  in  the  joints  of  several  bamboos. 
A  few  of  the  lower  internodes  may  become  enlarged  and  sub- 
globttlar,  forming  nutiiment-alona,  and  giaiiea  so  rharacterised 
an  tenoed  "  btdbons  "  (Awiiswni'hifwsi,  Paa  MI«m^  9k.).  In 
internal  struct  are  grsss-nilnw,  save  in  being  hollow,  canfoon 
to  that  tisaal  in  mooooetyledons;  tbe  vascular  Inindles  run 
parallel  in  the  internodes,  but  a  horiiontal  interlacement  occurs 
at  the  nodes.  In  grasses  of  temperate  climates  branching  is 
rare  at  the  upper  no<ies  of  the  culm,  but  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  bamboos  and  many  tropical  gra-ssc-s.  The  branches  arc 
strictly  distichous.  In  many  bamboos  fhey  arc  long  and  spread- 
ing or  drooping  and  copiously  ramified,  in  others  they  are 
reduced  to  hooked  spines.  Ooe  genus  {DinoeUoa,  a  native 
of  the  Malay  archipelago)  is  scandent,  and  climbs  over  trees 
loo  ft.  or  more  in  height,  (Myra  latifolia,  a  wide|]r-apnad 
tropical  species,  is  also  a  climber  on  a  humbler  scale. 

Grass<ulms  grow  with  peat  rapidity,  as  It  moot  ttrihfaigib^ 
seen  in  bamboos,  where  a  lieigfat  of  over  too  ft.  is  attained  III 
from  two  to  three  months,  and  many  species  grow  two,  three  or 
even  more  feet  in  twenty-four  hours.  Silicic  hardening  does  not 
begin  till  the  full  height  is  nearly  attained.  The  largest  bamboo 
recorded  is  170  ft  .,  aad  the  diaaieterlsiiaaallytwlnDied  at  about 

4  in.  to  each  to  ft. 

Lfiivts. —  These  present  special  characters  usually  suflRdent 
for  ordinal  determiriation.  They  are  solitary  at  carh  node  and 
arranged  in  two  rows,  the  lower  often  crowded,  forming  a  biisa! 
tuft.  They  consist  of  two  distinct  portions,  the  sheath  and  the 
blade.  The  shcath  is  often  of  great  length,  and  generally  com- 
pletely surrounds  the  culm,  forming  a  firm  protection  for  the 
intemodc,  the  younger  basal  portion  of  which,  including  the 
aone  of  growth,  remains  tender  for  tome  time.  Aa  a  rale  it  ia 
split  down  fts  whole  length,  tbuadliediig  from  that  of  Cypeniccae 
which  it  ahDoat  iavanaUy  {firinttn  b  an  efraeption)  a  complete 
tube;  In  some  grasses,  however  (spedes  of  Pea,  Bromus  and 
others),  the  edges  are  united.  The  slieatlis  are  much  dilated 
in  .UopecuTHS  vagimiius  ar.d  in  a  species  of  Fcitnmochloa,  in  the 
latter,  an  East  Indian  aquatic  grass,  serving  as  floats.  At  the 
sunimil  of  |lh(r  she.ath,  above  the  origin  of  the  blade,  is  the 
ligule,  a  U-Hually  mcmbr.inous  process  of  .imall  size  (occasionally 
reaching  t  in.  in  length)  erect  and  pressed  around  tbe  culm. 
It  is  rarely  qtdte  absent,  but  may  be  represented  by  a  tuft  of 
hairs  (very  conspicuous  in  Pariana).  It  serves  to  prevent 
rain-water,  which  has  run  down  the  blade,  from  entering  the 
abeatb.  ATslleB  umfion  baa  in  addition  to  the  Ifgnle,  a  gmn 
efect  tongue-ISDe  pnoess,  bora  tba  Ifaie  ol  IvnctioD  of  the  ed^ 
of  the  sheath. 

Tbe  blade  is  frequently  wanting  or  smslf  and  imperfect  fa 

the  b-asal  leaves,  but  in  the  rest  is  long  and  set  on  to  the  sheath 
!it  an  angle.  The  usual  form  is  famili.tr— sessile,  more  or  less 
ribbon-shaped,  tapering  to  a  point,  and  entire  at  the  edge. 
The  chief  modificatioas  are  the  articulation  of  the  deciduous 
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blade  on  to  the  aheath,  which  ocean  in  all  the  Bambuieae 
(except  PlatuUa)  and  in  Spartina  stricta;  and  the  interposition 
of  a  petiole  between  the  sheath  and  the  blade,  as  in  bamboos, 
LepUupis,  Phiirus.  J'dri^n,!,  LophathtTum  and  others.  In  the 
k^tter  case  ihc  leai  usually  becomes  oval,  ovate  or  even  cordate 
or  aa^ttate,  but  these  foraas  are  found  in  sc<u.ilc  leaves  also 
(Olyra,  Panicum).  The  venation  is  suictly  ]>arallc],  the  midrib 
usually  strong,  and  the  other  ribs  more  slender.  In  Anomochloa 
there  are  several  nearly  equal  nh»  and  in  some  bi^ped-kavcd 
(AMiteseM,  Pitnu,  Isfinpis)  the  venatioa  becmnM 

tesaelated  by  tniuvene 
connecting  veiiia.  .  The 
tissue  is  often  raised 
above  the  veins,  form- 
ing longitudinal  ridges. 
FtO.  3. — ^Magnified  transverse  section  generally  on  the  upper 
of  one-half  of  a  leaf-blade  of  Fettuca  face;  the  stomalu  arc  in 
ttmra.  The  dark  portions  represent  i-,  •  ,1,  ;.,,.„..„:.,„ 
Sttpprjrting  and  condWting  tissi^:  the  '"''^^  '°  ^''[^^^''^'^'^S 
uupcr  face  bears  furr«w»,  at  the  Uillom  furrows.  Ihe  thick,  pro- 
of e-.irh  of  wliirh  are  st-en  the  motor  minent  veins  in  Agro- 
m.  pyrum  occupy  the  whole 

upper  surface  of  the  leaf.  Epidermal  appendages  arc  rare, 
the  most  frequent  being  marginal,  saw-like,  cartilaginous 
teeth,  usually  minute,  l)t))^ .  pccasionally  (Dantkonia  scabra, 
Pamiemm  tenatum)  so  bi^  at  to  give  the  margin  a  serrate 
appearance.  The  haves  are  occasiooslly  woolly,  as  in  .4  A>^«eiir*i« 
lamatm  and  one  or  two  Paniams.  The  blade  is  often  twisted, 
frequently  so  much  so  that  the  un>er  and  under  faces  become 
reversed.  In  dry-country  grasses  the  blades  are  often  fdded 
on  the  midrib,  or  rolled  up.  'llie  rolling  is  effected  by  bands  of 
large  wedge-shaped  cells — motor-cells — between  the  nerves, 
njt  loss  of  turgcscence  by  which,  as  the  air  dries,  causes  the 
blade  to  curl  towards  the  face  on  which  they  occur.  The  rolling 
up  acts  as  a  protection  from  too  great  loss  of  water,  lhecx[ioscd 
surface  being  specially  protected  to  this  end  by  a  strong  cuticle, 
the  majority  or  all  of  the  stomata  occurring  on  the  protected 
surface.  The  stitTness  of  ilie  blade,  which  become narked 
in  dry-country  grasses,  is  due  to  the  development  i)(j^rders  of 
thick-walled  mechanic  ,Ma9ue  which  ^Uf^w  ^.finmP9.d(it«U 
or  the  principal  veina>tfig.  a).  -  t  ruA  *.  ; 

Jnfiorucence. — This  poasesaes  an  e^ceptioaal  ImpBrtaace  in 
graaaea,  since,  their  flo^  envelopes  being  nmfix  reduiced  *nd  the 
aenial  organs  of  very  great  unifonnity,  the  chararters  employed 
for  classification  are  mainly  derived  from  the  arrangement  of 
the  flowers  atul  their  invc-sting  bracts.  Various  interpretations 
have  been  given  to  these  giumaceous  organs  and  different  terms 
e^H^inrad  ior  I^Wb,  |by  rwiW*  «ntfi^  It  nay,  however,  be 

u 


h,  Oarren  glumes;  /,  flowering  glumes.     (Both  rnlargifl  ) 

considered  as  settled  that  the  whole  of  the  bmiics  known  as 
glumes  and  paleac,  and  distirhously  arranged  externally  to 
the  flower,  form  no  part  of  the  floral  envelopes,  but  arc  of  the 
nature  of  bracts.  These  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  spikeUts 
(locttstae),  and  each  spikelet  may  contain  one,  as  in  Agrostis 
as  in  i4»ra  (fig.  4)  throe,  or  a  |p«at  number  of 
tmm,  in  IMn  ffi*.  5)  TriimM*  i(liS.^>  j9  MNM  qpedes  of 
^fnnfu  there  are  nearly  60.  The  Jowenaie,  at  a  raw,  placed 
iateaOijr  on  the  axis(racAiU<i)of  the  spikelet,  but  in  one-flowered 
thcgr  appear  to  be  terminal,  and  are  probably  really 


so  in  Anlkoxantkum  (fig.  7)  and  in  two  anoaalom  genera, 

AnomoiUoa  and  Strtp!":  h,:/:!.:. 

In  ittiraediate  relali<in  with  tiie  flower  itself,  and  often  entirely 
concealing  it.  is  the  piilea  or  pale("  upper  pale  "  of  most  sy.stc- 
matic  agros^olpgistiO*  This  organ  (fig.  13,  i)  is  peculiar  to  grasses 


Fio.  5.— Spikelet  of  Brtaa. 

(Both 


Fio.  6.-Spikciet  of  ZMMhm. 


Fig.  7.— Spikelet  of  Anlh»- 
xc.nthum  (i  nl.ir^jtxl)  without  the 
two  lower  barren  glumes,  show- 
ing the  two  npperawped  faamn 
glumes  (g)  i 


among  Glumifiorac  (the  series  to  which  belong  the  two  families 
Gramineae  and  Cyperaceae),  and  is  almost  always  present, 
certain  ( >r\ie,ii:  and  Phalarideae 
being  the  only  exceptions.  It  is 
of  tliia  membranous  consistence, 
usually  obtuse,  often  bifit^  and 
possesses  no  central  lij^itiy^lilinffl. 
but  has  two  kt|n4^  MMffi,  eoe  on 
either  side;  the  maqposi  are  fr»- 
quently  fcrfded  in  at  the  ribs, 
which  thus  become  placed  at  the 
sharp  angles.  This  structure  was 
formerly  regarded  as  pointing  to 
the  fusion  of  two  organs,  and 
the  pale  was  considered  by 
Robert  Brown  to  rcfirLSLiii  two 
portions  soMcred  logeiher  of  a 
trimcrous  perianth  whorl,  the 
third  portion  being  the  "  lower 
pale."  The  jKile  is  now  gener- 
ally considered  to  represent  the 
single  bracteole,  characteristic 
of  Monocotyledons,  the  binerved 
structure  being  the  result  of  the  preatnieof  Che  axis  of  the 
spikelet  dniiDg  the  deveiopment  of  the  pale,  as  in  Iris  and  others. 

The  flower  with  its  pole  is  acssOe,  and  is  placed  in  the  ajdl  of 
aofltbct  bra< ;  in  suc  h  a  way  that  the  pale  is  exac'.ly  opposed 
to  It,  though  at  a  slightly  higher  level.  It  is  this  second  bract 
or  flowering  glume  which  has  been  generally  called  by  systcmat- 
ists  the  "  lower  pale,"  and  with  the  "  upper  pale  "'  was  formerly 
considered  to  form  an  outer  floral  envelope  ("calyx,"  Jussieu; 
"  perianthium,"  Brown  1.  The  two  bracts  are,  however,  on 
diflerent  axes,  one  secondary  to  the  other,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  parts  of  one  whorl  of  organs.  Tbty  are  usually  quite  unlike 
one  another,  but  in  some  fetaen  fy^  watt  FtUHem)  axe  vciy 
similar  in  shape  and  appetiaiiea. 

The  flowering  glumd  Imm  gucaHy  a  man  or  ItM  boat^lnpad 
form,  is  of  firm  consistence;  aad  poeieaMi  %  weU-inatlMd  centnl 
midrib  and  frequently  several  htcnl  ones.  The  nidrib  io  a 
large  proportion  of  genera  extends  into  an  appendage  temed 
the  awn  (fig.  4),  and  the  lateral  veins  more  rarely  extend  beyond 
the  glume  as  sharp  points  (e.g.  Pappophorum).  The  form  of  the 
flowering  glume  is  very  various,  this  organ  being  pl.astic  and 
cxlensi%'ely  modilied  in  dil7erent  genera.  It  frccjuenlly  extends 
downwards  a  little  on  the  r.ichilJa,  forming  with  the  latter  a 
swollen  callus,  which  is  icjiarated  from  llie  free  portion  by  a 
furrow.  In  Leptatpis  it  is  formed  into  a  closed  cavity  by  the 
union  of  its  edges,  and  encloses  the  flower,  the  styles  projecting 
through  the  pervious  summit.  Valuable  characters  lor  dis- 
tinguishing genera  are  obtained  ban  the  awn.    This  puiSBtl 


itself  vaj^ouito,  dewlaped  from  a 
organ  sMwialnKiMia  lengtbt  >Bd 

pogoneae,  Aveneae  and  SUpeae) 
portions,  a  lower  twisted  part  and  a 


subulate  point  to  an 
complete  (as  in  Andrt- 
Lwo  well-marked 
atnight  portion, 
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usually  set  in  at  an  angle  with  the  former,  aometimes  trifid  and 
occasionally  beautifully  feathery  (fij?.  8).  The  lower  part  is  most 
often  suppressed,  and  in  the  liirfje  group  of  tht  /'(jnuraf  awns 
of  any  sort  are  very  rarely  seen.  The  awn  may  be  or  ht  r  terminal 
or  may  come  ofl  from  the  back  of  the  tlowcring  glume,  and 
Diml  Joined  obaervations  have  shown  that  it  represents  the 
bbde  of  the  leaf  of  which  the  portion  of  the 
flowering  glume  below  its  oiigin  is  the  sheath; 
the  twisted  part  (so  often  suppressed)  corrc- 
ipoods  whh  the  petiole,  and  the  portion  of 
Uie  ghme  estonding  b^ood  the  origin  of 
the  awn  (very  long  ia  some  apedes,  e.g.  of 
Danlktma)  with  the  Hgule  of  the  developed 
foliage-leaf.    When  termihal  the  awn  has 

three  fibro-Vascular  h':Tiri1rs  wln-n  (\fzf.:-i\ 
only  one;  it  is  covcrcii  with  .stomalc-bcjinng 
epidermis. 

The  flower  wilh  its  ])alca  is  thus  sessile  in 
the  axil  of  a  lloriferuus  glume,  and  in  a  few 
grasses  {Lcersia  (fig.  g),  CoUanlhus,  Nardus) 
the  pikelet  consists  of  nothing  more,  but 
usually  (even  in  uniflorous  spikclets)  other 
glumes  arc  present.    Of  these  the  two  placed 
disticboualy  opposite  each  other  at  the  base 
of  the  ^likelet  never  hew  any  flower  in  thefr 
axils,  and  are  called  the  empty  or  Itarren 
glumes  (figs.  3,  8).  Tbey  arc  the  "  glumes  " 
of  most  writers,  and  td^'cther  form  what 
was  called  the   "  gluma  "   by   R.  Brown. 
They  rarely  differ  much  from  one  another, 
but    one    may    be   smaller   or  quite 
aljscnt  \  rtinicum,  SrUiria  (fig.  lo),  Pas- 
piiium,  Lolium),  or  both  be  altogether 
suppressed,  as  above  noticed.  They  are 
commonly  firm  and  strong  often  enclose 
the  spikelet,  and  are  rare^peovlded  with 
long  points  or  impeifect  awas.  Gcncr- 
slly  vcakiDg  th^  do  not  disre  fn  the 
special  modificatiofii  af  the  flowering 
glumes,  and  rardy  thenudves  undergo 
modification,  chiefly  in  hardening  of 
portions  (Sderaekne,  Manistiris,  Anthe- 


Fig.  8.— Spikelet  of 
SUf*  ptnnata.  The  pair 
of  barren  glumes  (b) 
are  separated  from  the 
flott'ering  glume,  which  Fir..  q. —  FlO.  lo.  —  Spikelet  of 
bears  a  lon^  awn,  Spikulut  of  J>fr- 5*tofto,  with  an  abortive 
twisti-d  IkIow  the  ktiif  wa.  /,  Kluwir-  branch  (h)  twrnaih  it.  b, 
and  feathery  above,  ine  glume;  p.  Barren  gluraes;  /,  flower- 
About  1  Mt.  flSK.         put.  inggiiHiM;  ^pala. 


pkora,  Pdlophorum),  so  as  to  afford  greater  protection  to  the 
flowers  or  fruit.  But  it  is  usu.al  to  find,  besides  the  basiJ  glumes, 
a  tew  other  empty  ones,  and  these  are  in  two-  or  moie  llowered 
spikclets  (sec  Trilicum,  fig.  6)  at  the  top  of  the  rhachilla  (numer- 
ous in  Lophalhfrum),  or  in  unillorous  ones  (fig,  lo)  below  and 
interposed  l>etwecn  the  floral  glume  and  the  basal  pair. 

The  atis  of  the  spikelet  is  frequently  jointed  and  breaks  up 
into  articulations  above  each  flower.  Tufts  or  borders  of  hairs 
are  frequently  present  (ColMiMirMiir,  PkragmUet,  Andropogon), 
and  aic  often  so  bog  aa  to  suironnd  and  oonceal  the  flowers 
(fig.  ii).  The  aiis  h  often  continiied  lieyond  the  last  flower  or 
glume  as  a  bristle  or  stalk. 

Intducrts  or  organs  ouuide  the  spikclels  also  occur,  and  are 


formed  in  various  ways.  Thus  in  Selaria  (fig.  lo).  Pennneium, 
&c  .  the  one  or  iTwrL'  circles  of  simple  or  feathery  ]i:iirs  represent 
abortive  branches  of  the  inflorescence;  in  Crruhrus  (fig.  12) 
these  become  consolidated,  and  the  inner  ones  tlnttcned  so  as 
to  form  a  very  hard  globular  spiny  case  to  the  spikelets.  The 
cup-shaped  involucre  of  Cornucopia 
is  a  dil.itation  of  the  axis  into 
a  hollow  receptade  wfth  a  raised 
border.  In  Cynesimts  (Dog's  tail) 
the  pectinate  involucre  which  con-^.J^^ 
ceals  the  spikdet  is  a  banen  or 
abortive  spikelet.  Bncta  of  a' more 
general  character  subtending  branches 
of  the  inflorescence  are  singularly 
r.irr  in  dramine-ae.  in  marked  con- 
lra.sl  with  ("\7>cr.iriac,  where  they  arc 
so  conspicuous.  They  however  occur 
in  a  whole  section  of  AiuJropo^on,  in 
AnomoeUoa,  and  at  the  base  of  the 
spike  in  Sesleria.  The  remarkable 
ovoid  involucre  of  Coix,  which  be-  *"** 
comes  of  stony  hardness,  white  and 
polished  (then  known  as  "Job's 
teats,"  is  alio  a  modified  biact 
or  fcaf-dmith.  It  ii  closed  accpt  at 
the  apex,  and  contains  the  female 
spikelet,  the  stalks  of  the  male  inflorescence  and  the  long  styles 
emerging  through  the  sm^l)  .ipical  orifice. 

Any  number  of  spikelets  may  com|)Ose  the  inflorescence,  and 
their  arrangement  is  very  various.  In  the  spicalc  forms,  with 
sessile  spikelets  on  the  main  axis,  the  latter  is  often  dilated  and 
flattened  (Paspi^him] .  or  is  more  or  less 
thickened  and  hollowed  out  (Stmolaphmm, 
Rotlboellia,  Tripsacum),  when  the  sptkcletS  t 
are  simk  and  buried  within  the  cavities.  ] 
Every  variety  of  racemose  and  paniculate  \ 
infloKseence  obtaim^  and  the  number  of 
spBnhta  OMMpering  thoee  of  the  hijge  khds 
is  elfecB  inaniiifc  Kaidbrtheinfliiwecieni* 
coniitts  of  very  few  flowenj  thus  LyfiwM  Fig.  12. — Spikelet 
Sparlum,  the  most  anomalous  of  European  of Ceneknttummcliu 
grasses,  has  but  two  or  three  large  uni-  f nctoeed  in  •  hii*ly  • 
florous  spikelets,  which  are  fused  together  '"v**'""*"- 
at  the  base,  and  have  no  lia.sa!  glumes,  but  are  enveloped  in  .\ 
larpc.  hooded,  spathe-Iiku  br:icL 

Flower. — This  is  characterized  by  remarkable  uniformity. 
The  perianth  is  represented  by  very  rudimentary,  small,  fleshy 
scales  arising  below  the  ovary,  called  Miadet;  tbqr  are  doogated 


Ficj.  II.— Spikdct 
Reed  {PhraftniUt 
munvi)  optnctl  out. 
a,  b,  fiairen  glumes. 

Fertile  gluinca,  each 
enclosing  one 
flower  With  its. 
pale  rf. 
Note  the  siciag  aals 
irkaelnUa)  bouing 
long  eulk>-  haira. 


FiO.  f3j— Flowers  of  Grasses  (enlarged).    I.  Fiptalherum,  wiA  tfcs 
palea  p;  3,  Fto;  3,  Orym;  I,  LodJcule. 

or  truncate,  sometimct  fttagied  with  faain,  and  ate  hi  oootact 
withtlieovaiy.  TlwfruMial  number  is  two^  and  they  are  placed 
coHateraDy  at  the  anterior  dde  of  the  flower  (fig,  13.)  that  is, 
within  the  flowering  ghune.  They  are  generally  considered  to 
represent  the  inner  whorl  of  the  ordinary  monocotyledonous 
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(HlUceotls)  perianth,  the  outer  whori  of  these  being  suppressed 
as  well  as  the  [xwlerior  member  of  the  inner  whorl.  This  latter 
iii  present  almost  constantly  in  Stipeae  and  Bambuseiu,  which 
have  three  lodicules,  and  in  the  laiii  r  ^roup  they  are  occasionaJly 
more  numerous.  In  Anomoihloa  they  are  represented  by  hairs. 
In  Sire  plot  hiirlo  there  arc  six  lodicules,  alternately  arranged 
in  two  whorls.  Sometimes,  as  in  AtUkoxa»lkitm,  they  arc 
abaent.  In  Mdica  there  is  one  large  anterior  lodtcak  resulting 
pnmmiibty  trom  the  tmion  of  tbe  two  wliich  an  ptesent  In  allied 
ftocn.  Pnfeator  E.  Hadcd»  hownv,  icgaids  this  as  an 
UBdlvided  aeooMl  palc^  nUcli  in  tlw  aMliMfty  of  the  giaaaes  is 
WfKt  in  hilvca,  anil  the  pcataior  lodiade,  nhcn  present,  as  a 
tUid  pale.  On  thb  vinr  the  gnaa-flower  has  do  perianth. 
The  function  of  the  lodicules  is  the  separation  of  the  pale  and 
glume  to  allow  the  protrusion  of  s'.imrns  and  stigma.<i;  they 
effect  this  by  swelling  and  thu.s  rxcrtiriK  jiressurc  on  the  bait  of 
these  two  structurrs.  Where,  as  in  AftthoxatUkum,  there  arc  no 
lodicules,  pale  and  glume  do  not  become  laterally  s<'parated. 
and  the  stamens  and  stigmas  protrude  only  at  th.  i  of  the 
floret  (fig.  7).  Grass-flowers  are  usually  hermaphrodite,  but 
there  are  very  many  exceptions.  Thus  it  is  common  to  find  one 
or  more  imperfect  (usually  male)  flowers  in  the  saatc  qnkelct 
with  bisexual  ones,  and  their  relative  posltioil  k  important 
in  daaaication.  Htkiu  and  AnkenaUunm  Mn  caaapia  in 
EB^Bsb  gianea;  and  aa  a  nda  in  spedca  of  tMpante  tm^ona 
separation  of  tka  aaica  h  oat  canied  fbttliar.  In  wanner 
countries  monoecious  and  (Boedbos  gnsats  are  mow  frequent. 
In  such  cases  the  male  and  female  spikelets  and  inflorescence 
may  be  very  dissimilar,  as  in  maize,  Job's  tears,  EtuMaeiM, 
Spini/fX,  Sic;  and  in  some  dioecious  species  ibis  dissimilarity 
hns  led  to  the  two  scxk's  being  referred  to  ditTerent  genera  f. 
Anihrphtfra  .•.xiUiftora  is  the  female  of  Hu-hloi'  'j4ul\loiJe.f, 
and  NeuTochne  paradoxa  of  a  species  of  Spini/fx).  In  other 
grasses,  however,  with  the  sexes  in  different  plants  {e.g.  Brizo- 
pyrum,  DisHcklis,  EragrosHs  rapilala,  Gynerium),  no  such 
cUmotpidsm  obtains.  Amphkiirpum  is  remariuUe  in  having 
ddatagamle  flowers  bone  on  long  radical  subtemuMan  peduncles 
«lidi  ai«  fertile,  whOst  the  oonspenous  upper  paniculate  ones, 
though  tfifntuAf  perfect*  never  pndnce  fruit*  flwwmlhiBC 
■iinlhr  occuis  b  Xacnts  stswhIo,  whaia  the  fnttlla  ^rikdeta 
am  conecalad  nitfnn  the  Icaf-abeatln. 

Aitiroeeiim.— la  the  vast  majority  there  are  tlnee  stamens 
alternating  with  the  lodicules,  and  therefore  one  anterior,  if. 
opposite  the  flowering  ghimc,  the  other  two  being  posterior  and 
in  contact  with  the  palea  (fig.  tj,  i  and  a).  They  are  hypo- 
gynous,  and  have  long  and  very  delicate  filaments,  and  large, 
linear  tir  uhlong  two  ceiled  anthers,  (lorsifi.xctl  and  ultimately 
very  versatile,  deeply  indented  at  each  end,  and  commonly 
cnerted  and  pendulous.  Suppression  of  the  anterior  stnnu  n 
sometimes  occaia(«.g.  AnUwaauAttm,  fig.  7),  or  the  two  posterior 
ones  may  be  absent  ({Mats,  &mio,  Phipfsia,  Feshtca  bnrnoides). 
There  is  in  some  feiwBadQpjni,  moat  BanOiueat)  anoChernwof 
thfeoataniciia,niimga^inaD  tfg.  i^,  3);  and  Aimudlita  and 
r<*arril«na  posaeaa  fonr.  The  itMaeiis  beosma  nunemos  (ten 
to  forty)  in  the  male  floweraefafcw  nonaadona  gcMta  (AriBM, 
iMtitta).  In  Ofhlandta  they  vary  from  sefCn  to  thirty,  and  in 
CiKdniorliloa  they  are  monadelphous. 

Gynoftrium. — The  pistil  consists  of  a  single  caq)el,  opposite  the 
pale  in  the  median  plane  of  tbc  .-ipikclel.  The  ovary  is  small, 
rounded  to  elliptical,  and  one-(ellc(l,  and  contains  a  single 
slightly  bent  ovule  sessile  on  the  ventral  suture  (that  is,  springing 
from  the  back  of  the  ovary);  the  niitropyle  point:,  .lownwards. 
It  bears  usually  two  lateial  styles  which  are  quite  distinct  or 
connate  at  the  base,  sometimes  for  a  greater  length  (fig.  14,  t). 
caeb  eods  in  a  densely  hairy  or  feathery  stigma  (tig.  14).  Occa- 
rfatwMjr  there  is  but  a  single  style,  as  in  Nardus  (fig.  14,  7)>  which 
conespoods  to  the  middb  of  the  caipcL  The  very  hng  and 
appaiently  atmpk  stigma  of  nniM  arlM8  from  the  umoa  of  twow 
Many  of  the  bamboos  have  a  tUrd,  aatoior,  a^. 

Comparing  the  flower  of  Gramineae  with  the  general  mono- 
cotylcdonoiis  plan  as  represented  by  Liliaccae  and  other  families 
(fig.  1 5)1  it  will  be  seen  to  differ  in  the  absence  of  the  outer  row  and 


the  posterior  member  of  the  inner  row  of  the  perianth-leaves,  of 
the  ifheleinor  tanr^of  staaMU,  and  «f  that^tiM'  ktand  caipaki 


Fn.  14.— Piatib  of  G<a«K«  (much  cnlaiged).  i,  AhpecMrms;  » 
Bromus;  3,  ArrkenaOenim;  4,  Glyuria;  $,  Mdica;  6,  MHort, 
7,  Nardus, 

whilst  the  remaining  members  of  the  perianth  are  In  a  rqdimeafr- 
ary  condition.   But  eadi  or  aii|y!of  thr  wusilir  Inhaing 
ate  to  be  found  ^  - 

nonaaUy  la  diliar-    ^  q 
ent  fanefa,  or  as  ^ 
occaaioiial  deedop- 
ments. 

Pollination. — 
Grasses  arc  gener- 
ally m'nd  -  pollin- 
ated, though  sclf- 
icriilization  some- 
times occurs.  A  few 
species,  as  we  have 
seen,  are 
ecious  or 

while  many  are 
po(ytiUMtt*(ha»ing 
'  la  imU 


Fm.  19.- 


I,  Actnalooadition 
3.Theoictieal,with 

the  aui 

onai 

a,  Axis. 

b,  Flowering  gUme. 

c,  i>alca. 


Outer  raw  of  peri- 
anth teavea. 

t.  Inner  row. 
/Outer     row  of 
stamens. 

f,  Inner  row. 
,  Pistil. 


as  io  many  members  of  the  tifbca  Andropononeae,  fig.  rg, 
and  Pankraf),  and  in  these  the  male  flower  of  a  spikelet 
always  blixims  later  than  the  hermaphrodite,  so  that  its 
pollen  can  only  effect  cross-fertilizatiun  uixin  other  spikeleta 
in  the  same  or  another  plant.  Of  those  with  only  bisexual 
lluwcrs.  many  arc  strongly  protogynous  (the  stigmas  protnid- 
itig  before  the  anthers  arc  ri[K),  such  as  Aloptcurus  and 
Anthoxanthum  (fig.  7),  but  generally  the  anthers  protrude  first 
and  discharge  the  greater  part  of  ibeir  pollen  before  the  stigmaa 
appear.  The  filamcn-s  elongate  rapidly  at  tlowcring-time,  and 
the  lightly  versatile  ambers  cmp^  an  abundance  of  finely 
jgranidar  snooth  pollen  thnush  a  lonfltadlnal  aUt.  Soaae 
flowers,  sock  as  lye,  have  lost  the  power  tA  effective  adf-fertilisa- 
tion,  but  hi  moat  caaea  Uoth  fotms,  adf-  and  croaa-fertiQaatfam, 
seem  to  be  pondhk.  Thus  the  species  of  wheat  are  usually  self- 
fertilized,  but  cross-fertilization  is  possible  since  the  glumes  are 
open  aliove,  the  stigmas  project  laterally,  and  the  anthers  empty 
only  about  one-third  of  their  pollen  in  their  own  llower  and 
the  rest  into  the  air.  In  some  cultivated  races  of  barley,  cross- 
fertilization  is  precluded,  as  the  flowers  never  open.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  H^fftgg^mi^  spedcs  wfafch  oocur  in 
several  genera. 

Fruit  and  Seed. — The  ovary  ripens  into  a  usually  small  ovoid 
or  rounded  fruit,  which  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  single  large 
seed,  from  which  it  is  not  to  be  distinguished,  the  thin  pericarp 
I  being  completely  united  to  its  suifoce.  To  tbis  peculiar 
tfruh  the  term  atryofisis  baa  bees  applied  (more  fasdHai^ 
"  grain  '0;  it  ia  ommionly  fuBoned  hmgitiHHBaQjr  down  oma 
side  (usually  the  inner,  but  in  Coix  and  Its  alHes,  the  outer),  and 
an  additional  covering  is  not  unfrcquently  proN-ided  by  the 
adherence  of  the  persistent  palea,  or  even  also  of  the  flowering 
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FW.  16.— 

Fruit  olSpcro- 
Mus,  (bowing 
the  dehitoeDt 
pericarp 
seed. 


rfMa»<"  Aag  ** <il cMiali).  Ftaotddt^rpeaisftinrdnbtioMi 
thnala  5/««wMiw,  Ac  (fig;  i6),tb»penc)Hpiiiiot  wdttd  with 
theHed  but  is  quite  diBtinct,  dehbces,  andallmn  the  Iook  aeed  to 

Sometimes  the  pericarp  is  membranous,  sometimes  hard, 
a  nut,  as  in  some  genera  of  Bambuseae,  while  in  other 
it  becomes  thick  and  fleshy,  forming  ,1  licrry  often  as 
larRC  as  an  apple.  In  Mdocar,n,i  the  berry  forms 
^I^B^  an  edible  fruil  or  4  in.  \o-Af;,  v.ith  a  pointed 
^^^H  bealc  of  2  in.  more;  it  is  indchi&ccnt,  and  the 
^^^V  small  seed  germinates  whilst  the  fruit  is  still 
attached  to  the  tree,  putting  out  a  tuft  of  roots 
aad  a  shoot,  and  not  falling  till  the  latter  is  6  in. 
long.  The  position  of  the  embryo  is  plainly 
visible  00  the  boot  side  at  the  base  ot  the  grain. 
On  the  other,  posterior,  side  of  the  grahi  Is  a 
more  or  less  evident,  sometimes  punctlfonn, 
sometimes  elongated  or  Uxtear  mark,  the  hHum, 
the  place  where  the  ovule  was  fastened  to  the  mil  of  the  ovary. 
The  form  of  the  bilum  is  constaat  thRMghoot  A  gnna^  and 
sometimes  also  in  whole  tribes. 

The  tenia  is  ihin  and  meriibranuus  but  OCCasSooaQy  Coloured, 
and  the  cmbryu  small,  the  grcal  bulk  of  ihe  seed  being  occupied 
by  the  hard  farinaceous  tutiosptrm  (albumen) on  which  the 
nutritive  value  of  the  grain  depends.  The  outermost  layer  of 
endosperm,  the  aleuron-laycr,  consists  of  regular  cells  filled  with 
small  proteid  granules;  the  rest  is  made  up  of  large  polygonal 
cells  containing  nnmcfoua  starch-gndns  in  a  matrix  of  proteid 
which  nay  be  ccptinTOW  (horny  sndoapewi)  or  granular  (meajy . 
eodospeim).  The  embtyopnscQts  many  points  of  Interest  Its 
position  is  remarkable,  cloaeiy  applied  to  the  Mntee  of  the 
CDdosperm  at  the  base  of  its  outer  side.  TMs  chttacter  is 
absolute  for  the  whole  order,  and  cfTcctually  separates  Gramineae 
from  Cyperaceac.  The  part  in  contact  with  the  endosperm  is 
plate-like,  and  is  known  as  the  scu!c!lum;  the  surface  in  contact 
with  the  fnJosi>erm  forms  an  absorptive  cpilhclium.  In  some 
UT  iM-ts  tiitrt  is  a  small  scale-like  a;:peiiiJai;L'  opj>osiic  the  scutel- 
luni,  the  epMasl.  There  is  some  diiurL-nce  01  opinion  as  10  which 
structure  or  structures  represent  the  cotyledon.  Three  must  be 
considered:  (t)  the  scutcUum,  connected  by  vascular  tissue 
with  the  vascular  cylinder  of  the  main  axis  of  the  embryo  which 
it  more  or  less  envdops;  it  never  leaves  tbe  seed,  serving 
merely  to  prepare  and  absorb  the  food-stuff  in  tbe  endosperm; 
(a)  the  ceUular  antpmitli  of  the  aasi  the  epiblast,  small  and 
iacoaapionana  as  ia  wheat,  or  larger  as  fa  Stifia;  (3)  the  pilcole 
or  germ-sheath,  arising  on  the  same  side  of  the  axis  and  above  the  • 
scutellum,  enveloping  the  plumule  in  the  seed  and  appearing 
:ibo'.  f  Kr<iuni!  as  a  generally  luIourlL-ss  iibeath  from  the  apex  of 
which  the  plumule  ultimately  breaks  (fig.  17,4,6).  The  develop- 
ment of  thmitnctlll«a  (wfaichiiaaimrHljgated  by  van  Ticg^ 


Fta. 


A  Grain  of  Wheat,  t,  back,  and  2,  front  view;  3, 


verdcal  Mctioo,  sbowjag  (ft)  the  endosperm,  and  (a)  embryo;  d, 
be^nfaig  of  gennination.  Mowing  (h)  the  pilcole  and  (fi)  the  radicle 
aad  lecoMafy  rootlets  sunonndea  by  their  ooleoiThlsae.' 

especially  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  the  va<;.-i:]ar  bundles  which 
supply  them,  favours  the  view  that  the  si  utcllum  and  pilcole  arc 
highly  liiiierentiatcd  parts  of  a  single  cot ylciion.and  this  view  is  in 
accord  with  a  comparative  study  of  the  seedling  of  gras.ses  and 
of  other  monocotyledons.  The  epiblast  has  been  rej;arded  as 
represeniiog  a  .sccund  cotyledon,  but  this  is  a  very  doubtful 
interpretation. 

G^rHttMolim.— In  germination  the  folenrhiia  lengthens, 
mptiuea  the  peticaip,  and  fiaes  the  giain  to  the  frowMl  by  | 


developing  nuncnottf  hain.  Hw  ndkk  then  bnaaka  thnNH^ 
the  cnkorhits,  as  do  also  the  mamduf  soatlctt  vtcn^  as  in 
the  case  of  many  cereals,  theae  have  been  fanned  fa  the  embryo 

(fig.  17,  4).  The  germ-sheath  grows  vertically  upwards,  its 
stiff  apex  pushing  through  the  soil,  while  the  plumule  is  hidden 
in  its  hollow  interior.  Finally  the  plumule  escapes,  its  leaves 
successively  breaking  through  at  the  tip  of  the  germ-sheath. 
The  scutellum  meanwhile  feeds  the  developing  embryo  from 
the  endosperm.  The  growth  of  the  primary  root  is  iixoited; 
sooner  or  later  adventitious  roots  develop  from  the  aiiB  abova 
the  radicle  which  they  ultimately  exceed  in  growth. 

Means  of  Distribiuion. — Various  methods  of  scattering  the 
grain  have  been  adapted,  in  which  paitaof  tbespikelet  or  in- 
florescence are  conoeined.  Short  apikaa  nny  fall  from  the 
culm  as  a  whole;  «r  the  am  of  a  ap&e  or  laoena  ia  Jointed  an 
that  one  aplkdeC  CsDs  with  each  joint  aa  in  BBi^  ilndlra^siSMsae 
and  Hordtae.  In  many-flowered  npikdets  the  ncfaflln  is  often 
jointed  and  breaks  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  fruits,  aadl 
piec  e  liearing  a  glume  and  (lale.  Or.e-tlowcrcd  spikeleta  fli^ 
fall  as  a  Vrhole  (as  in  the  tribes  Punicciic  and  AmJropogMUOei, 
or  the  axis  is  jointed  above  the  barren  glumes  so  that  only  the 
tlowcring  gluir.e  and  pale  fa-1  with  the  fruit.  These  arrange- 
ments are,  with  few  exceptions,  lacking  in  cultivated  cereals 
though  present  in  their  wild  forms,  so  far  as  these  are  known. 
Such  arrangements  arc  disadvantageotis  for  the  complete  gather- 
ing of  the  fruit,  and  therefore  varieties  in  which  they  are  not 
present  would  be  preferred  for  cultivation.  The  persistent 
bracu  (ghune  and  pale)  afford  an  additioBal  piotectioo  to  the 
frait;  tfaqr  pntact  the  embryo,  which  is  near  the  surface,  fraai 
too  rapid  wettiag  and,  when  once  soaked,  fmni  drying  op  •lain*' 
They  alao  decrease  the  specific  ^vity,  so  that  the  gtabiiiaom 
readily  carried  by  the  wind ,  especially  when ,  as  in  Brisa ,  the  glitBM 
has  a  large  surface  compared  with  the  size  of  the  grain,  or  when, 
as  in  JJoUus,  empty  glumes  also  lake  part;  in  Canary  grass 
(PhrJaris)  the  large  empty  glumes  bear  a  membranous  wing 
on  the  keel.  In  the  sug.ir  cane  ;  .Saa  A.jrwm)  ami  several  allied 
genera  the  separating  joint.s  o(  the  axis  bear  long  h.iirs  below 
the  a)>:l,.Llets;  in  Others,  as  in  Arundo  (a  rccd-grass),  the  flowering 
glumes  are  enveloped  in  long  hairs.  The  awn  which  is  frequently 
borne  on  the  flowering  glume  is  also  a  very  effideot  means  of 
distribution,  catching  into  fur  of  or  plumage  of  birds, 

or  as  often  in  Slipa  (fig.  8)  forming  n  long  leather  for  wind- 
caniage.  In  Tngu  the  glumes  bear  namewMa  abort  hooked 
briatlea.  The  tenr  hvriea  «f  soase  Bunteatw  lavoiirdlitdbtt> 
timhyanfank. 

The  awn  is  afao  of  vae  fa  burying  tbe  fruit  fa  tlw  soil.  Thus 
in  Stipa,  species  of  Awma,  IltUropogoH  and  others  the  bnse  of 
the  glume  forms  a  sharp  point  which  will  easily  penetrate  the 
ground;  above  the  point  are  short  stiff  upwardly  pointing  hairs 
which  oppose  its  withdrawal.  Thelong  awn,  which  is  bent  and 
closely  twined  below  the  bend,  acts  as  a  driving  organ;  it  is 
very  hygroscopic,  the  coils  untwisting  when  damp  and  twisting 
up  when  dry.  The  repcatc<l  twisting  and  untwisting,  especi- 
ally when  the  Mpipcx  part  of  the  awn  has  become  fixed  in  tbe 
earth  or  caught  in  siinouoding  vegeution,  drives  the  pofalt 
deeper  and  deeper  into  titt  grouiid.  Such  graaaea  often  auiaa 
harm  to  sheep  by  "*'*■"§  in  the  wool  and  boring  thrangh 
the  skin.  r 

A  pecnKar  aethod  of  ditttibution  eccwa  fa  some  alpine  and 
ucdc  gnaas%  which  grow  under  eenditibos  where  ripening  of 
the  fruit  is  often  uncertain.  The  entire  spikclet,  or  single 
flowers,  are  transformed  into  small-leaved  shoots  which  fall 
from  the  axes  and  readily  root  in  the  ground.  Some  species, 
such  as  /'dij  strkUt,  are  known  only  in  this  viviparous 
condition;  others,  hke  our   British   species    Festuca  avina 

and  J'tm  alptna,  hcoome  viviparous  under  tha  apaclal  diimd& 

conditions.  ..^ 
II.  Classification. — Gramineae  are  sharply  defined  from 
all  other  plants,  and  there  are  no  genera  as  to  which  it  is  possible 
to  feci  a  doubt  whether  they  should  be  referred  to  it  or  not. 
Tbe  only  family  dosely  allied  is  Cyperaceae^  and  the  pofau  of, 
diffaren^e  between  the  two  may  be  here  hioH^t  tegether.  The- 
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b«st  distinctions  are  found  in  the  position  of  the  embryo  in 
idation  to  the  endosperm — ^latenl  in  grasses,  basal  in  Cyperaccae 
— ud  in  the  posaeasioD  by  Gnunineae  of  the  a-nerved  palea 
bdow  each  flower.  Leas  absolute  characters,  but  generally 
tnutawtlqr  and  moK  easily  obaerred,  are  the  feathery  fftjgiriOT, 
die  thn^  ^i^H±am  mKagemeat  of  the  ghuBo,  the  nauiit 
•bacDce  of  anre  genenl  bracts  in  the  infloreaoence,  the  split 
leaf-sheaths,  and  die  hOUow,  cylindrical,  jointed  culms — some 
or  all  of  which  are  wanting  in  all  Cyperaccae.  The  same  char- 
acters will  distinguish  grasses  from  the  other  filuiniferous  orders, 
Restiaceae,  and  Eriocaulonaceae,  which  are  Lesides  further 
removed  by  their  capsular  fruit  and  f>endulou.s  ovules.  To  other 
monocotyledonous  families  the  resemblances  are  merely  of 
adaptive  or  vegetative  characters.  Some  Commelinaceae  and 
Marantaceae  approach  grasses  in  foliage;  the  leems  of  ABium, 
kc,  pomtu  a  ligule;  the  habit  of  some  palms  remincb  one  of 
the  bunbow;  nod  Juncueae  and  a  few  Liliaceae  poMOt  an 
iaoaaepkaauB  acBioue  perianth.  There  are  about  joe  genera 
coutabiBt  alwvt  3500  ncO-defined  ipeews. 

The  gieat  nnifomiity  among  the  very  nnmerous  species  of  this 
vast  family  renders  its  dasrificoHon  very  difficult.  The  difficulty 
has  been  increased  by  the  confusion  resulting  from  the  rauliipiica- 
tion  of  genera  founded  on  slight  characters,  and  from  the  descrip- 
tion (in  consequence  of  their  wide  dietribiitfaill)  of  identical 
plants  under  several  different  genera. 

No  ch;-.rarters  for  main  divisions  can  be  obtained  from  the 
flower  proper  or  fruit  (with  the  exception  of  the  character  of 
the  hflum),  and  it  has  therefoie  been  found  necessary  to  trust 
to  dmncten  derived  from  the  vmuSkg  lees  inipactant  inflor- 


tmo  fdamty  dhniaai^Faniccae 
■ad  IiMoeae,  accovding  to  the  poeitloa  of  the  mott  perfect 
flower  in  the  spikelet;  this  is  the  upper  (apparently)  terminal 
one  in  the  first,  whilst  in  the  second  it  occupies  the  lower  position, 
the  more  imperfect  ones  (if  any)  being  above  it.  Munro  supple- 
mented this  by  another  character  ci-sicr  of  verification,  and  of 
even  gm-u  r  constancy,  in  the  articulation  of  the  i>edic.el  in  the 
Paniccae  immediately  below  the  glumes;  whilst  in  I'uaceae 
thb  does  not  occur,  but  the  axis  of  the  spikelet  frequently 
articulates  above  the  pair  of  empty  basal  sluncs.  JNcither  of 
these  great  divisions  will  well  afcmmnodato  certain  genera 
allied  to  PkalaHs,  for  which  Bmm  pwpowd  ttatativdy  a 
tUrd  group  (jdnet  nanied  PMMIeae);  uis,  w  at  least  the 
fwater  part  of  it,  is  placed  by  Bentham  under  the  Poaceae. 

The  following  arrangement  has  been  proposed  by  Professor 
Eduard  Hackcl  in  his  recent  monograph  on  the  order. 

A.  Spikelcts  onc-flowcrrd,  rarely  two-flowered  as  in  Zta,  felling 
from  the  pfiJii-fl  entire  or  with  curtain  joints  of  theiachiset  WlStlirily. 
RachilLa  not  produced  be>oinJ  ihc  (lowers. 

a.  Hilum  a  imint:  Gpikelct&  not  laterally  cotnpreaacd. 

a  Fertile  glume  and  pak  hyaline;    empty  glumes  thick, 
membmMu*  to  coriacBOua  or  rerHhynnaa,  the  lowest 
the  tefgest.  Rachis  gcaetaOy  jdntco  and  tmakhig  up 
n  mature. 

Spikelets  unisexual,  male  and  female  in  iscparatc 
mfloresccnees  or  on  iW^vn-n*  p.iris  of  thi- 
infloresccnci.'.  i.        ■. rJ'-i:/'. 

Spikciet*  bisexual,  or  mal<^  and  bisexual,  each  male 
"  telontoabtaexuaL  s.  Andnfi^iomat. 
1  pele  cartilasiiiouft,  cariaceous  or  papery; 
_  more  delk-ate.  usttally  herhareous,  the 

lewe*  nsuBlIy  smallest.  Spikelets  falling  singly  from  the 
unjointed  rachis  of  the  sipike  or  the  ultimate  branches  of 
the  panicle.  3.  fawi'met. 

b.  Hilum  a  line;  spikelets  Utcralty  compreaiic-d. 

B.  Spikelcts  one-  to  indefinite-floweied:  in  ^  one-llowered  the 
nd]^  frequently  produced  beyaad  the  flower:  rachilb  generally 
jointed  above  the  empty  glnmsa,  which  remain  after  the  fruiting 

glunu'H  have  {alien.  When  more  than  one-flowered,  distinct  inter- 
node-  are  di  \  eln;ied  between  the  11.)«lts. 

a.  Culm  hcrl>areous,  annual;  leal-bUdc  scsitile,  anrl  not  jointed 
to  the  shi  ath. 

•  Spikelets  upon  dlitinct  pedicels  and  arranged  in  panicles  or 

racemes. 
I.  Spikelets  one-flowerad. 

I.  Empty  dumea  4.  S-  Phatarideae. 

&  Enptyitaneea. 
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II.  Spikelets  more  than  one-flowered.  ' 
L  Fertile  glnmes  generally  shorter  than  the  empty 
glumes,  usually  with  a  bent  awn  on  the  back. 

7.  Aveneae. 

fL  Fertile  ihunes  eenemlly  longer  than  the  empty,  ua- 

awned  or  with  a  straight,  terminal  awn. 

9  Spiheiets  crowded  in  two  close  rows,  forming  a  one-sided 
•pihe  or  neaeia  with  a  cnatiaMoiis  (not  jointed)  rachis. 

8.  CUoridtae. 

1  Spikelets  In  bra  Opposite  rows  forming  an  eq|ua|.«idcdq)ihe. 

10.  Horitat. 

h,  Cuhn  woody,  at  any  imta  at  the  base,  kaf-blade  jointed  to  the 
sheadi,  onen  with  a  short,  deader  petiole. 

11.  Bambvseae. 

Tri!-e  1.  Maydeae  (7  Rcnera  in  the  warmer  f>art^  of  ti'.i.-  r.irth). 
Zea  Mays  (maize,  j.v.,  or  Indian  corn)  (9.V.).  Trtpsacum,  3  or  3  species 
ia  aubtrapical  America  amth  of  the  equator;  7>.  dorlylmiu  iseoia 
grass) eatendsnofthweida to lHhwIsaadQwnectfcm;  ttbueedfor 
fodder  and  as  an  ornamental  plant.  Cms  Lacryma-  Jebi  (Job's 
tears)  q.t. 

Tribe  2.  Andrnpogon^of  (25  genera,  mainly  tropical).  The 
spikelets  arc  arranged  in  spike-like  racemes,  generally  in  pairs  con- 
sisting of  a  sessile  and  stalked  spikelet  at  each  joint  of  the  rachis 
ffig.  18).  Many  are  savanna  grasacs,  in  various  parts  of  the  tropes, 
for  instance  the  large  genus  Andropogon,  Eiionurm  and  otncra. 
Scuhantm  offifinarum  (sugar-cane)  (^a).  Sorfhum,  an  imp 
tropical  cereal  known  as  black  millet  or  4rarni  (f.e.).  MiscatU 
Ertanthus,  ne.irly  alUiij  to  SiuckaruiH,  Sie  tall  reed-like 
with  larL-e  silky  llowcr-paniclcs,  which  aiW 
grown  for  orn.inient.  Jmpfrata,  another 
ally,  is  a  widespread  trouical  genus;  one 
species  I.  arundinacea  ia  the  principal  grass 
<k  the  alang-atang  fields  in  the  Malay  >vchi- 
pclago;  it  is  used  for  thatch.  Vossia,  an 
aquatic  grass,  often  floating,  is  found  in 
western  India  and  tropical  .\frica.  In  the 
swampy' lands  of  the  upper  Nile  it  forms, 
al<iii^  with  a  sjHn'ie?  of  S.nihr.rum.  huge 
floating  grass  barriers.  Eiionurus,  a  wide- 
spread savanna  grass  in  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical America,  and  also  in  the  tropics  of 
the  old  world,  is  rejected  by  cattle  probably 
on  account  of  its  aromatic  character,  the 
spikelets  having  a  strong  balsam-like  smelL 
(3ther  aromatic  members  are  Andropogon 
Nardus,  a  native  of  India,  but  also  cultivated. 


the  ■ldsoHi%  ieavee  and  ensciBtlr  the  spQn- 
lets  of  which  contain  a  voGtSeeii.  which  oa 

distillation  yields  the  dtronella  oil  of  com- 
merce. A  ckksely  allied  species,  A.  Schoe»' 
antkus  (lemon-grass),  >'ields  lemon-grass  oil;  FiC.  iB.— Apeirt 
a  vartet  v  is  u!<ed  by  the  negroes  in  western  gpikclets  of  JuSn 
Africa  for  haemorrhage.  Other  species  of  poton. 
the  same  genus  are  used  as  stimulants  and 
cosmetics  m  various  parts  of  the  tropics.  The  species  of  HeUro- 
pogon,  a  ^iWiKHW'Wt"'?  genus  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  have 
strongly  awnedspihelets.  Themtda  Forskatti,  which  occurs  from  the 
Mediterranean  Ngian  to  South  Africa  and  Tasmania,  is  the  kangsreo 
grass  of  Anstialhi,  iriieie,  as  in  Sooth  AMca,  It  often  envois  wide 
tracts. 

Tribe  Paniceae  (about  35  genera,  tropical  to  subtropical; 
a  few  temperate),  a  sectmd  flower,  eenerally  male,  rarely  herma- 
phrodite, is  often  present  bdow  the  icrtile  Sower.  Paspaitm,  is  a 
large  tropical  genus,  most  abteidant  in  America,  especially  on  the 
pitmpas  and  campo*;  many  !ip«"ies  .are  good  for.ig*'  plants,  and  the 
grain  is  sometimts  nsie'd  for  foixj.  Amphicurpum,  native  in  the  south- 
f.istfm  rniteii  St.-tfs,  has  fertile  rlcistogamoux  .spikelets  on  filiform 
riinriLTs  at  the  biis*.-  of  the  eiil:n,  thotie  on  the  terminal  panirle  arc 
sterile.  Panicitm,  a  very  polymorphic  genus,  and  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  order,  is  widely  spread  in  all  warm  countries;  together  with 
species  of  Ptupalum  they  form  good  forage  grasses  in  the  South 
.American  savannas  and  campoa.  Panieum  C'ruj-galli  is  a  poly- 
morphic cosmopolitan  grass,  which  is  often  grown  for  fodder;  in  one 
form  {P.  JrumfnUicevm)  it  is  cultivated  in  India  for  its  grain.  P. 
^iealum,  with  broiui  foldefl  leaver,  is  an  ornament.il  gri-enhoiiw  gr.iwi. 
P.  mUiaceum  is  millet  {q.v.),  and  P.  ailissimum,  Guinea  grass.  In 
the  desdy  allied  gmw  tHj^mc,  which  is  soowtiaws  regarded  as 
a  sectkm  of  PsMimm,  thelowietlMiKB||Mawiai«liieed  toa  point: 
£>.  songntWij  is  a  very  widespread  geaas,  in  Bohenis  it  la  cultivated 
as  a  food-grain ;  it  is  also  theual>ipassof  tliesomheni  United  Statee, 
where  it  is  used  for  fodder. 

In  Sriarui  and  allied  genera  the  spikelet  i»  subtended  by  an 
involucre  of  bristles  or  spines  which  reprcwnt  sterile  branches  of  the 
inllijrMcenoei  Sttsrso  Uaiiea,  Hungarian  giasa,  is  extensively  grown 
as  a  food^^raia  both  in  China  and  Japan,  pafta  ef  India  and  western 
Asia,  as  well  as  hi  Enrope;,  where  Its  cuttare  dstes  from  prddstorie 
times;  It  is  fottifd  b  ooaddenUaqpaiidQr  hi  tto  iabe  dweUfalgs  of 
the  Stye  spe.  . 

'Ia  c'iVMiwstf  tile*  bristftt  uait^  to  *  fenn  a 
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fig.  12) ;  C.  Iribuloides  (bur-gnM)  and  other  species  are  troablesoine 
weeds  in  North  and  South  America,  as  the  involucre  clinjts  to  the 
wool  ol  sheep  and  is  rtmovcti  with  srcat  difficulty.  Pennisetum 
Mhoidfum  is  widely  cukivated  as  a  grain  in  tropical  Africi.  Spint- 
fex,  a  diuct  icjua  grass,  is  widespread  on  the  coasts  of  Australia  and 
eaAtern  Xha,  forming  an  impomnt  sand>binder.  The  female  bead* 


bncts,  fall  entin  wImb  (tee  

finally  addMMd  la  tile  Mud 


are  spinosc  with  lone  _ 
carried  nway  hy  wioaor 
and  falling  to  piece*.  ... 

Tribe  4.  Oryzeat  (16  f/ettn,  nainly  tropical  and  subtropical). 
The  spikiK'ts  are  sometimes  unisexual,  and  there  nn-  uliin  ^ix 
st.irncns,  Leersm  is  a  >;i  d:  ^wamp  t;ra--.«  s.  uin-  '..<:  n  b  L. 
oryvndti  occurs  in  the  north  Ivmperalc  xuiic  of  l>uih  olil  and  m  w 
twrida,  and iaa iMegmaiaJSmiwyt ^iwnw  anri  Hampshire.  Ziiania 
Q^MtUa  (Tuacaroca  or  Indian  rice)  ii  a  reed-likc  era-ss  growing  over 
large  areas  on  banks  of  streams  and  lakes  in  North  America  and  north- 
cast  Asia.  The  Indians  collect  the  grain  for  foixl.  Oryta  saltva 
(rice)  (g.tr.).  Lygeum  Sparlum,  with  a  creeping  stem  and  stiff  rush- 
Eke  leaves,  is  common  on  rocky  soil  on  the  nigh  plains  bordering  the 
western  Meditcrrannin,  and  is  one  of  the  sources  of  eiuxirto. 

Tribe  5.  PhalariMM  (6  genera, 
three  of  which  are  South  African 
and  Australasian:  the  others  arc 
more  widdy  distributed,  .and  re- 
presented in  our  flora).  PkaJarh 
arundinacea,  is  :i  ni'it'gra.-..s  luiincl 
on  the  banks  of  British  rivers  and 
lakes :  a  variety  with  striped  leaves 
Icjiown  as  ribbon-grass  is grown  for 
ornament.  P.  tanariauu  (Canary 
grais.  a  native  of  sonthem  Europe 
an.l  the  Mediterranean  area)  is 
grown  for  bird-food  and  some- 
tinii'-,  as  a  riTi'al.  An:hi>xanthum 
Oil<'r,iiun-,,  if;i_-  swi-et  VLTiiiil  >;rassof 
our  tlora,  owes  its  scent  to  the 

^    __      _  jia©  prttfBt  in  tlw  doicly  allied 

genus  ffterncMM  (fig.  19),  «ddch  occurs  throoglMiitt  the  temperate 

and  frigid  zones. 

Tribe  6.  AgroUid^  (about  35  genera,  occurring  in  all  parts  of 
the  world;  clcwn  are  British).  Arisluia  an<l  Stipa  arc  large  and 
widely  distributed  g<'nera.  i>txurrin«  es(X-ciaHy  on  ofien  plains  and 
Steppes;  the  conspicuously  awned  persistent  flowering  glume  forms 
I  eflbacia  nmuM  el  dispcnifli  the  gnia.  SUtm  ttmala  h  a  char- 


FlO.  t9.—Phaiaridea*.  SgUtie- 
mttBiirtdht. 


(MrMe  (porcupine 
I  Americ 


of  tbe  Rusiian 

s)  and  other  species  arc  plentiful  on  the  North  American  prairies, 
k.  itnacissima  is  the  S|>anish  esparto  gnus  (jr.v.),  known  in  North 
Africa  as  halfa  or  alfa.  PkUum  has  a  cylindncal  .spikc-likc  inflores- 
cence; P.  pratense  (timoth;,  ;  ;i  a  •.  alu.U>le  fixlder  gra»,,  as  sImj  is 
Aiopecurut  praUntis  fioxiailj.  :ipvroi)oius,  a  large  genus  in  the 
wanner  parts  of  both  ncmisi^icrcs,  but  chiefly  Amrrira,  derives  its 
same  from  the  fact  that  tn»  seed  is  ultimately  ex|x'llcd  from  the 
fruit.  AfiTotiis  is  a  large  world-wide  genus,  but  especially  developed 
in  the  north  temperate  10 nc,  where  it  include*  important  meadow- 
gnascs.  Ciiiamntrnitis  and  Deytuxia  are  tall,  often  reed-like  grasses, 
occurring  throughout  tlw  temperate  and  arctic  zones  and  U(M>n  high 
mountains  in  the  tropics.  Ammophila  arundinacea  (or  Psamma 
arftusriit)  (Marram  grass)  with  its  Ions  creeping  stems  forms  a  useful 
s,ind'l)indcr  on  the  coasts  of  Europe,  North  Africa  and  the  Atlantic 
states  of  America. 

Trilic  7.  Aveneae  (about  34  genera,  seven  of  which  are  British). 
JloUus  ianiUui  (Yorkshire  fog,  soft  grasrt)  !<  a  common  meadow  and 
wayside  grass  with  woolly  or  downv  Ua%is.  Aira  is  a  genus  of 
delicate  annuals  with  slender  hair-like  bramln  s  of  the  jKinicle. 
DeschampsM  and  Tnseium  occur  in  temperate  aii  l  <  ul  I  rogiuiis  or  on 
hi^h  mouiiiain.s  in  (he  tropics;  7'.  priUemc  (AKna  flavetumj  with 
a  loose  panicle  and  yellow  dtiaiag  spiitslcts  is  a  valuaiila  fodder- 
grass.  Avena  faiua  is  the  wild  oat  and  A.  mUkm  the  catlivBtad  oat 
to.v.).  Arrktualkenm  ammemm,  apennakl  ficM  gmaa,  native  in 
Britain  and  central  and  aoutheni  Europe,  is  cnhivated  in  North 
America. 

Trilie  8.  Chlorideae  (about  30  (genera,  chiefly  in  warm  countrli  - 1 
The  only  British  representative  i»  Cynodon  bactylon  (dog^s  ti^ih. 
Bermuda  grass)  found  on  sandy  shores  in  the  south-west  of  England : 
it  is  a  oosmupolitan,  covering  (he  ground  in  sandy  soils,  and  (ormi; 
an  important  forage  grass  in  many  dry  rHmafft  (Bermndi 
tile  southern  United  States,  and  known  as  duraa.  dvib  ai 
names  in  India).  Species  of  Ckloris  are  grown  .as  ornamental  eraises. 
hnuSflitua  with  numerous  species  (mcsquilc  v^ra^s.  (^rarna  :.;rass;  on 
the  plains  of  the  Miiith- western  Unite<l  Statej.,  aliord  goixi  grazing. 
Elruiim  injiai  is  a  common  tropical  weed;  the  nearly  allii-d  species 
£.  Coracana  is  a  cultivated  grain  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia  and 
throughout  Africa.  ButUoe  dMtyMdes  is  the  buffalo  gmsa  o(  the 
North  American  prairies,  a  valu.ihl«  fodder. 

Tribe  9.  Festuceae  (about  8  ^  gem  ra,  including  tropical,  temperate, 
■rctic  and  alpine  form»)  many  .ire  important  meadow-grasses;  15 
are  British.  Gynerium  argrnteum  (pampas  grass)  is  a  naii\'i'  of 
southern  Brazil  and  .Vgenlina.  Arundo  and  PhragmHei-  m  r  c'.l 
reed-grasses  (see  Reko).  Several  species  of  Triodia  cover  large  art;as 
«f  the  iaieciar  of  AiMtialM»and  from  thffir  stiff,  afaaipiy  pointad 
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order,  is  widely 
species  are  grown  for  orna 
food-plant  in  Abysninia. 
Koeleria  cristata  is  a 
(odder-grass.  Brita 
madia  (gnaking  mm) 
u  a  useful  meadow* 
grass.  Dactylis  tlo- 
meralti  (cock's-foatj,  a 
perennial  grass  with  a 
<lt  nse  p^initle,  common 
in  pastures  and  waste 
places  is  a  useful 
meadow-grass.  It  has 
become  naturalised  in 
North  America,  where 
it  is  known  a?  orchard 
grass,  as  it  -niW  >;row 
in  shade-  CynMurus 
criskUus  (dog's  tail)  is 
a  common  pasture- 
Kr.iss.  Pas,  a  hum 
^^nus  widely  distri- 
|jnli-d  in  temperate  am) 
cold  countries,  includes 
m.iny  meadow  and 
alpine  grasses;  eight 
.species  are  British;  P. 
annua  (fig,  a^to^tha 

patiis  and  waate  plaoet; 
P.  pralensis  and  A  tri- 
viatis  are  also  common 
grasses    of  mcOdOWB, 

banks  and  pastures,  the 
former  is  the  "June 
nam"  or  "  Kentucky 
blue  pass"  of  Nortn 
America;  P.  olpina 
is  a  mountain  grass  of 
the  northern  hemi- 
sphere and  found  also 
in  the  Arctic  region. 
The  largest  species  of 
the  genus  is  Poa  ftaieU 
lata  which  forms  great 

tufts  6-7  ft  high  with  leaves  arranged  like  a  fu;  ft  la 

Dt  the  Falkland  and  certain  antarctic  idandt  wbem  it  is 

tiissjxk  grass.  Glyreria  fluitans.  manna-grass,  so- 
called  from  the  sweet  grain,  is  one  of  the  best  fodder 
grasses  for  swampy  meadows;  the  griiin  is  an  article 
of  food  in  cential  Europe.  Ftatuca  (fescue)  is  .also 
a  large  and  wlddy  distributed  genus,  but  found 
especially  in  the  temperate  and  cold  zones:  it 
includes  valuable  pasture  gras.s<^,  Mich  as  F.  ovina 
(sheep's  f(  -<  ue),  h.  rubra;  nine  species  are  British. 
The  1  I  i-<l>  allied  genus  Bromui  (brome  gras.s)  is 
also  widely  distributed  but  most  abundant  in  the 
north  tonpefHte  zone;  B.  mam  H  a  nisfiri  iotait 
grass  on  Ary  chalky  soiL 

Tribe  10.  Hordeae  (about  19  genera,  widely 
distributed;  six  arc  British).  Narcm  Stncta  (mat- 
weed),  found  on  heaths  and  dry  pastures,  is  a  small 
perennial  with  slender  rigid  stem  and  leaves,  it  is 
a  useless  grass,  crowding  oui  better  wirts.  Lolium 
perenne,  ray-  (or  tiv  corruption  n,c- 1  gra^s.  is 
common  in  waste  places  and  a  valuable  pasture- 
grass;  L.  Ualicum  is  the  Itahaa  ny-gya«;  L. 
temvUnlum  (dantel)  contains  a  narcotic  principle 
in  the  grain.  Serale  cereaU,  rye  (y.f.).  is  cultivated 
mainly  in  northern  Europe.  Agropynm  repens 
tcouch  grass)  has  a  long  creeping  underground  stem, 
and  is  a  troublesome  weed  in  cultivated  land:  the 
widely  creeping  stem  of  A.  junceum,  found  on 
aemhr  mn  ihowi,  nadtia  it  a  us^'ful  mnd-blnder. 
TWfKKM  mMhmi  Ii  wheat  f^.r.)  (fig.  31).  and  Hor^ 
deum  mHfum,  barley  (9.S.).  ti.  nmrinmm,  wild 
barley,  is  a  common  eran  in  waste  places.  Etymut 
arenarius  (\ymc  graFsT  occurs  on  sandy  sea-shores  in 
the  iKiiih  irini  'I  r.ii  I'  /nne  and  is  a  useful  mnd-binder. 

Tritic  1 1 .  Bambuseae.  Contains  33  gencia,  mainly 
tropical.  See  ~ 


Fig.  20. — Pcxi  annua.  I'lant  in  Flower; 
about  i  nat.  size,  l,  one  tpikelet. 


Fic.  ii.— 
Spike  of  Wlieat 
CTrilitum  toA 
pum).  About  I 
oat. 


lU.  Dtsnnmioii.— Glasses  are  the 
univetMlljr  dlfiMd  ol  all  floweiing 
There  is  no  distiict  In  whidi  thcy  do  not  occur,  and  In  neatly 
all  they  ate  ft  leading  featvi*  of  tlie  ilotn.  In  number  oif 
q>eclet  Gnnlneaa  cotnca  ooosidembly  afur  ConpodtM  and 
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Ij<HMIIlhMtil),  tlM  two 
but  in  mimlNr  ti  ' 
either;  whikt   bam  tbe  «Ue  citcMioii  oi  amgr  of  lis 
■pedes,  the  proportiaa  of  Gmafame  to  other  ocdn*  dw 

various  floras  of  the  world  is  much  higher  than  its  mnriMV  of 
species  would  lead  one  to  expect.  In  tropical  regions,  where 
I,<'gximi'nos.-i(!  is  the  leading  order,  gnissfs  rloM"!)'  follow  as  the 
second,  whilst  in  the  warm  and  tcmfxrate  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  in  which  Comiiwitac  lakM  tlw  had,  GmnbMae 
afUn  occupies  the  s<x-ar.d  (K)5ition. 

Wide  the  greatest  niinU>er  of  species  is  found  fa  the  tropical 
tone,  the  number  of  individuals  is  greater  in  the  temperate 
zones,  where  they  fonii  C:Mnded  areas  of  t  urf .  Turf-  or  meadow- 
fomuttion  depeodi  upon  tiatfacm  iminfklL  Gnaies  tbo  char- 
■ctatinatqpfi«aiidnvatiiia%  iriicntfa^^fbanMitilaiBd  tufts. 


rei^oa.  Tbeot^yflenuiof  floweiingplttUspecidUrlotkeatctle 
regioas  it  the  bMuttfid  tad  mn  gntt  Ftm-o^tm  SuUail,  of 


in  Ibe  nMNmoD  ngloa.  At  tbo  colder  Ittftodes  are  enta«d  the 

graaaes  become  rektively  more  numerous,  and  are  the  leading 
family  in  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions.  The  only  countries 
where  the  order  plays  a  distinctly  subordinate  part  arc  some 
eitra-lropicul  rcpions  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  Aoslralia, 
the  Cape,  Chili,  At.  'ihc  prof)ortion  of  gramiiuiit-o-js  sjH-i  ica 
to  the  whole  phanerogamic  flora  in  different  countries  is  found 
to  vary  from  nearly  }th  in  the  Arctic  regions  to  about 
the  Caft;  in  the  British  Isles  it  is  about  i^ith. 
The  mtodpd  dimatic  cause  influencing  the  number  of  gramin- 
■padea  appears  to  be  amount  of  moisture.  A  remarkable 
I  of  die  distribution  of  grasses  is  its  unifbmfty;  there  are 
r  tlK  Older,  as  ia  Compoaitae,  wb«e  a  laatlted 
of  eDdsak  ^Mdea  cxista;  and  the  genera, 
eaoept  some  of  the  smaUM  or  Bwuotypic  ones,  ham  naually 
a  wfde  distribution. 

The  distribution  of  fhr  tropical  (rihe  Humbusfaf  is  interesting. 
The  species  arc  alxiul  e<|u;illy  divided  Ix'fwrrn  the  IndoMal.iyan 
region  and  tropical  .•\rnLTiLa,  only  one  species  being  common 
to  both.  The  tribe  Ls  ve.-y  |w.orly  represented  in  tropical  .'Vfrica; 
one  species  Oxylfn.jviiirrii  .ifiyntnka  luis  a  wide  range,  and  three 
monotypic  genera  are  endemic  in  western  tropical  Africa.  None 
ii  recorded  for  Australia,  though  spedes  may  periiaps  occur 
on  the  nortbem  coast.  One  species  of  Anmditiaria  reaches 
northwards  as  fsr  as  Virginia,  and  the  devatiOD  attained  in  the 
Andes  by  sons  vedesof  Cinugwa  isveiy  irmarkahlf,— one, 
C.  arMMa,  beinf  abuBdaat  fon  x5,ooo  ft.  up  to  neariy  the  levd 
of  perpetual  anov. ' 

Many  grasses  are  aUmat  ooanopotitan,  such  as  the  common 
reed,  Pkragmita  epNMNMb;  and  many  ran^e  throughout  the 
warm  regions  of  the  globe,  e.g.  Cynodon  Dactylon,  EJtusine 
indka,  Imprraia  arurdinurr'^,  Sporohoius  indkus,  &c.,  and  such 
wcwk  of  cultivation  as  sp<-<  ies  of  .ScUiria.  F.fhinflrhlniT.  .Several 
s[>ecics  of  the  north  temperate  zfjne,  such  as  Pr.r.  nfmoTiUt!, 
P.  praUnsis,  b'esluca  ovina,  F.  ruhr.:  and  <;ilu  rs,  arc  absent  in 
the  tropics  but  reappear  in  the  anian  '.iL  legions;  others  (e.g. 
Phltum  ttlpmtm)  ^ipcar  in  isolated  posiiiotks  on  high  mountains 
in  the  interfCBiagtiapiei.  No  tribe  is  confined  to  one  hemisphere 
and  no  bqpe  gcoos  to  any  one  Hotal  region ;  facts  which  indicate 
that  the  scpatatJon  of  the  tribes  goes  back  to  very  ancient  times. 
Tho  vevision  of  the  Austrsliaa  spedes  by  Bent  ham  well  cihibits 
the  wide  range  of  the  genera  of  the  order  in  a  flora  generally  so 
peculiar  and  restricted  as  that  of  Australia.  Thus  of  the  90 
indigenous  genera  (many  monotypic  or  very  small)  only  14  are 
rndf'niir,  i  extends  to  .South  Afric.i,  j  .ire  roinnion  to  AL.strali.^ 
and  .New  Zealand,  18  extend  al.so  into  /Vsia,  whilst  no  fewer  than 
S4  are  found  in  both  the  Old  and  New  WoridS,  36  beiUg  dliefly 
tropical  and  28  chiefly  extra-lro[>ical. 

Of  spedally  remarkable  S[)ccies  Lygrum  is  found  on  the 
sea  sand  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  and  the 
aminte  CeUamtihu  occurs  In  three  or  four  isolated  s|)ots  in 
Europe  (Norway,  Bohemia,  Austria,  Normandy),  in  North-east 
Asia  (Amur)  and  on  the  Fadfic  coast  of  North  Ain^rfca  (Oregon, 
Washington).  Many  remarkable  endemic  genera  occur  in 
tnpkal  AiiMiks,  fatdudbig  Ammttkha  of  BnsO,'  and  moat  of 
the  hwp -sqande  ipedes  Irith  aepatated  asMS  m  f oQiid  in  this 


Fasitf  dnifMi.— While  numerous  pemalm  of  graas-Uke  leaves 

are  a  proof  that  grasses  were  widespread  and  abundantly 
developed  in  past  geological  ages,  especially  in  the  Tertiary 
period,  the  fossil  remains  are  in  most  cases  too  fragmentary  an<l 
badly  preserved  for  the  determination  of  genera,  and  conclusions 
based  thereon  in  explanation  of  existing  geographical  distribution 
are  most  unsatisfactory.  There  is,  however,  justification  for 
referring  some  spechi>sns4o  Amii0,  FtMtmOu,  and  to  tib» 
Bambuseae. 

Bibliography.— E.  Hackcl,  TTie  True  'Grasses  (translated  from 
En^ler  an<l  I'rantl,  Dir  nuliirlielKn  PflanienfamilieH,  by  F.  Lamson 
Scnbnerand  Ii.  .\.  Snuthw  irth) ; and i4iidropo(i7nra«  in  ac  Candolle's 
Uonepaphiae  phanerogamarum  (Paris,  1889);  K.  S.  Kunth, 
Revisum  4es  gramintestPaiit,  tia9-iia8>  aad  Aptaltinpkit 
(Stuttgart,  1 8  33) :  J .  C.  OMItn  Martitts  and  Bader,  flora  Bras3i»*sis, 
ii.  Pts.  II.  aiid  III.  (Munich,  1871-1883);  A.  W.  P.iehler,  BliUkfn- 
dutgramme  i.  119  (Leipzig,  1875);  Uencham  and  Hooker,  Genera 
planlarum,  iii.  1074  (London,  18H3);  H,  Baillon,  Ilistoire  dts 
plantes,  xii.  136  (Parig,  iHijyi;  J.  S.  (iamhle,  "  Bambuieae  of  British 
India"  in  Annals  Royal  Botanic  Gardtns,  CaltuUa,  vii.  (1896); 
lohn  Pcrcival,  AgriaUlural  Botany  (chapten  on  "  Craaiea,"  and  ed., 
London,  1903).  See  also  accounts  «  the  family  in  the  various  great 
floras,  such  as  Ascheraon  and  Graebner,  SynopsisdtrmiSUleurop'Uscke* 
Flora ;  N.  L.  Britton  and  A.  Brown,  tUustrated  Flora  0}  the  Morlhem 
United  StaUs  and  Canada  (New  Yort  I896):  Hooker's  Ptera  </ 
British  India;  Flora  Cnpeniis  (edited  bg(  W.  TMssitOHt-PyerJi 
Boiasier ,  Flora  orienlalis,  ac.  Sk. 

OKAnBOPm  (Fr.  WMfWdbt  ItaL  grfls,  Ger.  Or^Ulffir, 
Hnueknch,  Swed.  CrgAopft),  nsnies  appUsd  to  ot^hoptenms 
insects  bdonging  to  the  fainilieB  LaauMat  and  AtHUUm. 

They  are  espedally  remarkable  for  thdr  saltatory  poweiBi  due 
to  the  great  development  of  the  hind  legs,  which  are  much  longer 
than  the  others  and  have  stout  and  rmv.Trf'.il  thiehs.  and  also  for 
their  stridulation,  which  is  not  always  ;ui  attrihutc  of  the  male 
only.  The  distinctions  between  the  two  families  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows: — The  Locustidae  have  very  long  thread-like 
antennae,  four-jointed  tarsi,  a  long  ovijx>sitor,  the  auditory 
organs  on  the  tibiae  of  the  hrst  leg  and  the  striduiatory  organ 
in  the  wings;  the  Acridiidae  have  short  stout  antennae,  thnee- 
jointed  tarsi,  a  short  ovipositor,  the  auditory  organs  on  the  fint 
abdominal  segment,  and  the  sttidulator}'  organ  between  the 
posterior  leg  nnd  the  wing.  THi*  tern  "  grasshopper  "  is  almost 
synonjrnmus  with  Locust  (9.0.).  Under  hoth  "grasriMpper" 
uid  "  locust "  are  Included  membem  of  both  f^—tMf  lAowu 
noticed,  but  the  majority  belong  to  the  AeHdiUat  in  bodi  caaes. 
In  Britain  the  term  is  chiefly  applicable  to  the  large  green 
grasshopper  (I.nauta  or  Phasgonura  viridissima)  common  in 
most  parts  of  iheso-.jth  of  EngLand,  and  to  smaller  ar.d  much 
l>etter-known  species  of  the  genera  Stenobothrus ,  (^amphocfrus 
and  Tcltix,  the  la'.lcr  remarkable  for  the  great  ex'ensidn  of  the 
pronolum,  which  often  reaches  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  bcKiy. 
All  are  vegetable  feeders,  and,  as  in  all  orthoptcrous  insects, 
have  an  incomplete  metamorphosis,  so  that  their  destructive 
powers  are  continuous  from  the  moment  of  emergence  from 
the  egg  till  death.  The  migratoiy  locust  (PacftyfyicrdiMnucefu) 
may  be  considered  only  an  enggeiated  grasshopper,  and  the 
Rodry  Mountain  locust  (CdsflcMiirjiprsfitf)  is  stiU 
to  the  naoie.  In  Brftahi  the  spedes  are  not  of  sufklent  die, 
nor  of  sufficient  numerical  importance,  to  do  any  great  damage. 
The  colours  of  many  of  them  assimilate  greatly  to  those  of  their 
haViirats;  the  green  of  the  frusta  viridisaima  is  wonderfully 
similar  to  that  of  the  herbage  .amongst  which  it  lives,  and  those 
species  that  frequent  more  arid  spots  are  protected  in  the  s;ime 
manner.  Yet  many  species  have  brilliantly  c-oloured  under-wings 
(though  scarcely  so  in  English  forms) ,  and  during  flight  are  almost 
as  conspicuous  as  butterflies.  Those  that  belong  to  the  Acridiidae 
mostly  lay  thdr  eggs  fn  more  or  less  cylindrical  masses,  sur- 
rounded by  a  glutinous  secretion,  in  the  ground.  Some  of  the 
LocHstidae  also  lay  thdr  eggs  in  the  ground,  but  others  deposit 
them  in  fissures  in  trees  and  tow  plants,  in  which  the  female  is 
aMed  by  a  long  flattened  odipcdtcr,  or  piooMS  at  the  extteod^ 
of  the  ahdomca,  wfaeiess  fai  the  AtriMiat  thifke  Is  only  an 
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GRASS  OF  PARNASSUS— GRATIANUS 


apparatus  of  valves.  The  striduhtion  or  "  soog  "  in  the  latter 
is  produced  by  friction  of  the  hind  legs  against  portions  of  the 
wings  or  wing-coven.  To  a  practised  car  it  is  perhaps  poHible 
to  distinguish  the  "  MHIg  "  of  even  closely  allied  species,  AOd  tont 
•n  aaid  to  i»odiieft4  NUnd  diSerins  by  day  ud  ni^^t. 

SUM  or  PARHimn,  in  botiuv,  a  «•]!  lufbaoeims  pUtat 
knoTO  as  Fanutri*  pahmHs  (aatanl  oidar  SMffrataeiu), 
fDund  «n  iNt  noon  «ad  bofi  ta  Biitaiii  tmt  lew  coouBOii  in  tlw 
aonth.  The  wUte  nfalar  flower  is  reodcced  my  attnctivc 


Grass  of  Parnassus  (Parnassia  palustris)  half  nat.  sise.  I,  One  of 
the  slnad4Mariac  acate  cBkiflBd. 

by  a  circlet  of  scales,  opposite  the  petals,  each  of  which  bears  a 
fringe  of  delicate  Elaments  ending  in  a  ycUow  knob.  These 
^ten  in  the  sunshine  and  look  like  a  drop  ci  hoilQr.  Honqr  b 
secreted  by  the  base  of  each  of  the  scales. 

ORAIB  (from  Lat.  crates,  a  hurdle),  the  iron  or  steel  receptacle 
for  a  domestic  fire.  Wbea  coal  replaced  logs  aadiroos  were  found 
to  be  unsuiuble  for  boming  the  compeiatlvdy  small  lumps,  and 
for  this  reason  and  on  account  of  the  more  concentrated  liMt  of 
coal  it  became  necessary  to  confine  the  area  of  the  fire.  Thus  a 
basket  or  cage  Oimc  into  use,  which,  as  knowkilgc  of  the  scientific 
principles  of  heating  incre.isid.  was  succeeded  by  the  small 
grate  of  iron  and  tire  brick  set  close  into  the  wall  which  has  since 
been  in  ordinary  use  in  England.  In  the  early  part  of  the  igth 
century  pwlishcd  steel  grates  were  extensively  used,  but  the 
labour  and  diOicatly  of  keeping  them  bright  were  considerable, 
and  they  were  gradually  replaced  by  grates  with  a  polished  black 
surface  which  could  be  quickly  renewed  by  an  application  o( 
btaick-4eaid  The  most  frequent  form  of  tho  iSth'Ceatary  pate 
waa  rather  hi^  from  the  hearth,  with  a  small  hob  on  each  side. 
The  brothers  Adam  designed  many  eaoeedingly  elegant  grates 
in  the  ahqw  of  movable  baslMts  onamantod  with  tba  paterae 


and  acanthus  leaves,  the  swags  and  festoons  characteristic  of 
their  manner.  The  modem  dog-grate  is  a  somewhat  similar 
basket  supported  upon  dogs  or  andirons,  fixed  or  movable. 
In  the  dming  years  of  the  19th  century  a  "  well-grate  "  waa 
invented,  in  wMch  the  fin  bunis  lUioD  the  health,  combuatiaB 
beinc  aidsd  fay  aa  aiiHbanbs  bdow. 

ORATIAH  (Fuvnm  Guxumm  Aveosxra},  Kmub  emperor 
37S-3S5,  son  of  Valentinian  I.  by  Seven,  was  bOrn  at  Sirmium 
in  Pannonia,  on  the  i8th  of  April  (or  23rd  of  May)  vso  On  the 
14th  of  August  367  he  received  from  his  father  the  title  of 
Augustus.  On  the  drath  of  Valentinian  (i-lh  of  November  375) 
the  tr<x>ps  in  Pannonia  proclaimed  his  infant  son  (by  a  second 
wife  Justiiia)  Lrni)i:ri>r  under  the  title  ul  \  alc-ntinian  II.  (?.».), 
Gratian  acquiesced  in  their  choice;  reserving  for  himself  the 
administration  of  the  Gallic  provinces,  he  handed  over  Italy, 
Illyria  and  Africa  to  Valentinian  and  his  mother,  who  fixed  their 
residence  at  Milan.  The  division,  bowcver,  was  merely  nominal, 
and  the  real  authority  wamalned  in  the  baada  of  Gntiao.  The 
eastern  porthn  of  the  e^in  ma  under  the  rule  of  his  vnde 
Valeat.  InlCaysTSGraliancompletelydefcotcdtbeLentienses, 
the  aeuthemiaott  braocli  of  the  Alamannt,  at  Argentaria,  near 
the  site  of  the  modem  Colmar.  When  Valens  me;  his  death 
fighting  against  the  Goths  near  .Adrianople  on  the  gih  at  .\uKu.st 
in  the  same  year,  the  government  of  the  eastern  empire  dcvolvcil 
upon  Gratian,  but  feeling  himself  unable  to  resist  unaided  the 
incursions  of  the  barljarians,  he  ceded  it  to  Theodoeius  (January 
379).  With  Theudosius  he  cleared  the  Balkans  of  barbarians. 
For  some  years  Gratian  governed  the  empln  «fth  energy  and 
success,  but  gradually  he  sank  into  indolence,  occupied  himself 
chiefly  with  the  pleasiues  of  the  chase,  and  became  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  Prankish  feneral  MenbaadcBaBd  bi8h<^  Ambrose. 
By  takiiigiBto  hla  petMuml  wrvloe  a  bo4y  of  Alani,  and  appearing 
in  public  In  the  dlHH  «f  a  Scythian  warrior,  be  aroused  the 
contcmptaodresentmentofhisRomantroops.  ARomannamed 
M.iximus  took  advantage  of  this  fcclinK  to  r.iisc  -he  standard  of 
revolt  in  Britain  and  invaded  Gaul  with  a  large  army,  u[x)n  which 
(iratian,  who  was  then  in  Paris,  being  deserted  by  his  trotip.s,  tied 
to  Lyons,  where,  through  the  treachery  of  the  governor,  he  was 
delivered  over  to  one  of  the  mbel  genenk  and  Maaariiurted  ob 
the  35th  of  August  383. 

The  reign  of  Gratian  forms  an  important  epoch  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  since  during  that  period  orthodox  Christianity  for  the 
first  time  became  dominant  throughout  the  empire,  bi  dealing 
with  pagans  and  heretics  Gratian,  who  during  later  yean  was 
greatly  inflnfarcd  by  Ambnae,  bishop  of  Milan,  eihibited 
seveifty  ami  ^^t^i^  at  variance  with  his  usual  character.  He 
prohibited  bea^n  worship  at  Rome;  refused  to  wear  the 
insignia  of  the  pontifei  maximum  as  unVii  fitting  a  Christian; 
rcmoveti  the  altar  of  Victory  from  the  senate-house  at  Rome, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  pagan  members  of  the  senate, 
and  confiscated  its  revenues;  forbade  legacies  of  real  projx-rty 
•.<)  the  Vi!s'als;  and  atx)lishe<i  other  privileges  belonging  to  them 
and  to  the  poniifI.H.  For  his  treatment  of  heretics  see  the  church 
histories  of  the  period. 

AL'tilOKlTlES. — .AmmianuB  Marcellinus  xxvii.  -  jucxi. ;  .\urelius 
Vi.  ii  r,  h'.ffl.  ^7;  Zosimus  iv.  vi. ;  Ausonius  (Cratian's  tutor), 
especially  the  Oraliarum  tulio  pro  (omulalu;  Svmm.ifliii^  x.  cpp. 
3  and  61;  Ambrose,  De  fide,  prolegomena  to  F.pv,t-ii:r  ri.  17.  Jl, 
Cantttatio  de  obitu  Valenliniani;  H.  Kichtcr,  Vtu  weslrvmiuhe 
Reich,  hesonders  unler  dtn  Kaisern  Gratian,  Vt^tnttnian  U.  umi 
Maximuf  (1865);  A.  dc  Broglic,  L'F.rUm  et  I'empire  romain  au  IV* 
siMe  (4th  cd.,  i  H«j) ;  H.  Sctnlk-r,  Cfichithk  der  rSmiscken  Kaisrrteit, 
in.,  iv.  31-33:  Giht)on,  Decline  and  Fall,  eh.  ay;  R.  GumnoltsticrKer, 
Kaiser  Gratian  (Vienna.  1879):  'I".  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  Invaden 
(Oxford,  i»92),  vol.  i.;  l  iMtmont,  IIisl.  des  emperturs,  v.;  J.  Words> 
worth  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography.       (J.  H.  F.) 

GRATIAinra,  FRANCISCUS,  compiler  of  the  Concordia  dis- 
cordantium  canonum  oc  Dtadtim  Gnimd,  and  founder  of  the 
science  of  canon  law,  vas  bom  about  the  end  of  the  nth  century 
at  Chinsiin  Tuscany  or,  accocding  to  amMher  aeeouBt,  at  Carraria 
nearCkvieto.  la  cai^  life  he  appean  to  have  been  rwcived  into 
the  Camaldnliaii  monastery  of  flmit  aaar  Ravenna,  iriuoce  ba 
afterwards  removed  to  that  of  San  Fdice  bi  Bolagna,  vdien  he 
spent  many  yaara  in  tba  piepantioa  of  tbe  CmieariU.  Hm 
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precise  date  of  this  work  cannot  be  ascertunod,  but  it  contains 
references  to  the  decisions  of  the  Lateran  COMUfl  of  ii^Qt  and 
then  k  fur  authoritjr  for  bcUeviag  tbat  it  was  completed  while 
JUnudcr  m.  wu  ttOl  ikqily  praicaaor  of  theology  at 
Bali»^a,--4><tiwr iwwh, prior teMSft-  Tliebfaomaf  Gradan 
are  lud  to  baro  bMB  TCwaded  Willi  tte  liidiopite  of  Cfafaai,  bat 
If  so  he  appears  never  to  have  been  oMuecnted;  at  least  his 
name  is  not  in  any  authentic  list  of  tboae  who  iMve  occupied 
that  see.  The  year  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

For  tome  account  of  the  Decretum  Cratituii  and  its  history  sec 
Canon  Law.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Friedberg  [Corfms  juris 
canoniei,  Letpiie,  1879).  Compare  Schultzc,  Zur  GeschickU  der 
I.utrralur  Uber  das  Derrrt  Grutinns  (iSto).  Dit  Ctute  mm  Otcrel 
Or,iluin5  (1873).  and  GesckuhU  der  Qudlmimd  LUmnHir  du  tano- 
nischrn  Rechts  (3  vols  .  Stuttgart,  1875). 

QRATRY.  AUGUSTE  JOSEPH  ALPHONSB  (iSosiS?}). 
French  author  and  theologian,  was  bom  at  Lille  on  the  loth  of 
March  1805.  He  was  educated  at  the  £cole  Polytechoique, 
Paris,  and,  after  a  period  of  mental  struggle  which  he  has 
dcacribed  in  SvHtUtin  4t  ma  jeuituse,  he  was  ordained  priest 
in  1833.  Aftar  *  ttay  at  Stcaasbuig  as  prafeasot  of  the  Petit 
SCanaalra,  ha  waa  appolBtad  iBractar  «f  tbe  CdUge  Stanisbs 
in  Paris  In  zt«a  taOt  diaplatii  of  lihe  fioda  Monaale 

SupMeuie.  He  bacame  vicap-geneia]  ol  Orieana  in  1861, 
professor  of  ethics  at  the  Sorbonne  In  1863,  and,  on  tbe  death  of 
Baraute,  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1867,  where  he 
occupied  the  scat  formerly  held  by  Voltaire.  Together  with  M. 
P^tftot,  curf  of  Saint  Roch,  he  rcton.sli luted  the  Oratory  of  the 
Immaculate  ConcepLion,  a  society  of  priests  tuaiiily  devoted  lo 
education.  Gratry  was  oue  of  the  principal  opponents  of  the 
definition  of  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility,  but  in  this  respect 
he  subntitted  to  the  authority  of  tbe  Vatican  Council.  He  died 
at  Montreux  in  Switzerland  on  the  6th  of  February  1872. 

His  (hief  workii  arc:  De  la  connaissance  de  Dteu,  opposing 
Positivism  1 1855):  La  Lngitjur  '1856);  Lfs  .Sourcfs,  consrih  pour 
la  condmte  de  fesprit  (1861-1M62) ;  La  Philosophie  du  credo  (lt}6l); 
CmmmfUain  nr  ettatiKiU  de  SaM  MaMtu  (1863):  J4mm-^irisl, 
Uuret^  it.  Ruion  (1864);  S»phiilu  «<  to  eritiqtu  (in  ooatiwrcny 
with  E.  Vacherot)  (1864):  La  MoraU  ttUlmit  I'hitloin,  settiiiK 
fonh  hi*  social  views  (1868);  Mgr.  FMqMe  d'OrUans  el  Utr. 
I'archevfmie  dr  ^flllinrs  (i«fx)),  rontaininp  a  clear  expoeition  of  the 
historical  arKiinvjnts  a..:,iir.?t  thr  <|iK:tnne  of  papu  infellibility. 
There  is  a  »election  of  Orato 's  writings  and  appradatioaaf  hisalyic 
by  the  Abbt  Pkhot,  in'  Afgu  choisies  d*$  Gmdi  aawmiu  lenei, 
published  by  Armand-Colin  (1897).  See  also  the  critical  study  by 
the  oratorian  A.  Chauvin,  L'AbM  Gratry  (1901):  Le  Pire  Gratry 
(1900) .  and  Les  Demiers  Jours  du  Pirt  Gratry  el  son  testament  spiritud, 
(1872).  by  Cardinal  Adolphe  PCmud,  Gratry's  friend  and  disciple. 

G RATTAN,  HBHET  (t746-s8ao),  Irish  sUtesman,  son  of 
James  Cratlan,  for  many  yean  recorder  of  Dublin,  was  bocn 
in  OvbUn  on  the  3rd  of  July  1746.  He  early  gave  cwideooe 
«f  exoqptioaal  gifts  both  of  intelkct  and  chancier.  At 
TMnity  Collaae.  Duhlin,  iriiata  ha  had  ndirtingiiiAed  catcar.  be 
began  a  Kidoig  devotion  to  claarical  Utcratuie  and  especially 
to  tbe  great  orators  of  antiquity.  He  was  called  to  the  Irish 
bar  in  1772,  but  never  seriously  practised  the  law.  Like  Flood, 
with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  friendship,  he  cultivated  his 
natural  fjeiiius  for  eloquence  by  study  of  good  models,  im  lulling 
Bolingbroke  and  Juiiius,  A  visit  to  the  Kngli.sh  Hou'.e  :if  lords 
excited  boundless  admir.iticiii  :o'  Lord  Ch.Tthnm,  of  whose  style 
of  oratory  GratCan  contributed  an  interesting  description  to 
Boratttriana  (see  Flood,  Henry).  The  iitiluence  of  Flood  did 
much  to  give  direction  to  Graitan's  political  aims;  and  it  was 
through  no  design  on  Gratton's  part  that  when  Lord  Charlemont 
bmtiht  him  into  the  Irish  paiUament  in  1775,  in  the  very  seaaion 
In  which  Flood  ilawapil  Ids  popnlaiitar  bjr  accepting- office, 
Gnttan  quickly  supaiMdtd  Us  Irteiid  tn  tbe  leadwibip  «f  tbe 
national  party.  Gnttan  was  well  qualified  for  tt.  Hisentocical 
powers  were  uasurpassed  among  his  contemporaries.  He 
conspicuously  lacked,  indeed,  the  grace  of  gesture  which  he  so 
much  admired  in  Chatham;  he  hud  not  the  sustained  dignity 
of  Pitt;  his  powers  of  close  reasoninR  were  inferior  to  those  of 
Fox  and  Flcwxl.  But  his  sj>eeches  were  packed  with  epigram, 
and  expressed  with  rare  felicity  of  phr.-sH-;  his  terse  and  telling 
sentences  were  richer  in  profound  aphnnsms  ,ind  maxims  of 
political  philoaopfay  tlian  those  of  any  other  sutcsman  save 


Burke;  he  possessed  tbe  omtofli  incomparahlc  gift  of  convcylBg 
his  own  enthu^asm  to  Us  tiuHcnos  aad  omndaciat  tbm  of  the 
loftiness  of  his  aims. 

The  prindpal  object  of  the  national  party  was  to  set  the  Iridi 
parHaiMMit  {jwe  fooBB  GaDstitiitional  bondage  to  tha  SngHrii 
privy  ooandi.  ByvbttteofPoynlng's  Act,  a  osUbntad  statute 
of  Henry  VII.,  all  proposed  Irish  le^slation  had  to  be  submitted 
to  the  English  privy  council  for  its  approval  under  the  great 
seal  of  England  before  being  pas.scd  by  '.he  Irish  parliament. 
A  bill  so  a|)proved  might  be  accepted  or  rejected,  but  not 
amended.  More  recent  English  acts  had  further  cmphasi/.cd 
the  complete  dependence  of  the  Irish  parliament,  and  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  had  also  been 
annulled.  Moreover,  the  English  Houses  claimed  and  exercised 
the  power  to  legislate  directly  for  Ireland  without  even  the 
nomin.al  concurrence  of  the  parliament  in  Dublin.  This  was 
the  constitution  which  Molynctu  and  Swift  had  denounced, 
which  Flood  had  attacked,  and  which  Crattaa  was  to  destroy. 
The  mcnadog  attitude  of  the  Volunteer  Conventioii  at  Duagannon 
greatijT  faflumrBd  tbe  decision  of  tiK  goverament  fa  tfte  to 
reriit  tbe  agitation  no  longer.  It  was  throng  rsnkscf  volunteers 
drawn  up  outside  the  parliament  house  in  Dublin  that  Grattan 
passed  on  the  i6th  of  April  1782,  amidst  unparalleled  popular 
enthusiasm,  to  move  a  declaration  of  the  independence  of  the 
Irish  parliament.  "  I  found  Ireland  on  her  knees,"  Grattan 
exclaimed.  "  1  walched  over  lier  with  a  piilernLil  solicilude; 
I  have  traced  her  progress  from  injuries  to  arms,  and  from  arms 
to  liberty.  Spirit  of  Swift,  spirit  of  Molynevix,  your  genius  has 
prevailed  I  Ireland  is  now  a  nation!"  After  a  month  of 
negotiation  the  claims  of  Ireland  were  conrrdcd.  Tbe  gratitude 
of  hiscountiytnen  to  Grattan  found aspreision  in  nparliaaantaty 
grant  of  £100^000^  wUdi  had  to  benduced  by  «m  baK  baton 
be  wonid  oonaeat  to  accept  it. 

One  of  the  iint  acta  of  **  Grattan^  paiflameBt "  was  to  pnm 
its  loyalty  to  England  by  pasihig  n  vote  ior  the  aunport  of 
20,000  sailors  for  the  navy.  Grattan  himself  never  fidled  in 
loy.ilty  to  the  t  rown  and  the  Kng'.ish  ror.nrxion.  He  was, 
however,  anxious  for  mo<lerate  ]\irl;;in.enl;iry  reform,  and, 
unlike  Flood,  he  favoured  Catholic  cmaneipalion.  It  was, 
indeed,  evident  that  without  reform  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
would  not  he  al)l<- 1  n  mike  much  use  of  its  newly  won  independence. 
Though  now  free  from  constitutional  control  it  was  nolcsssubject 
than  before  to  the  influence  of  corruption,  which  the  English 
government  had  wielded  through  the  Irish  borough  owners, 
known  as  tbe  "  undertaken,"  or  more  directly  through  the  great 
encotive  olfioecs.  "  Orattan's  parliament "  had  no  control 
over  tba  IiUi  estcuthe^  The  lord  Beutdiaat  and  Ids  chief 
secietaiy  ooatimied  to  be  i^poiatad  by  the  EngjUah  mhiisten; 
their  tenure  of  office  depended  on  the  victnitudcs  of  En^iah, 
not  birii,  party  politicB;  the  royal  prero^pitive  was  eserciMd 
in  Ireland  on  the  advice  of  English  ministers.  The  House  of 
Commons  was  in  no  sense  representative  of  the  Irish  people. 
The  great  majority  of  the  people  were  excluded  as  Roman 
Catholics  from  the  iranchise;  iwfi-thirds  of  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  were  returned  by  small  Imroughs  at  the 
absolute  disposal  of  single  patrons,  whose  support  was  bought 
by  a  lavish  distribution  of  peerages  and  pensions.  It  was  to 
give  stability  and  true  independence  to  the  new  constitution 
that  Grattan  pressed  for  reform.  Having  quarrelled  with  Flood 
over  "  simple  repeal  '*  Grattan  also  differed  from  him  on  the 
question  of  maintaining  the  Volunteer  Convention.  HciwpoBed 
Ilia  poB^  of  protective  duties,  hot  snpportcd  Vftt^  unMiuB 
eonuucvdal  pnpoaitiona  in  1785  for  csUfaliBhing  fate  trade 
between  Great  Biitdn  and  Ireland,  which,  however,  had  to  be 
abandoned  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  English  mercantile 
classes.  In  general  Grattan  supported  the  government  for  a 
time  after  1782,  and  in  particular  spoke  and  voted  for  the 
stringent  coercive  legislation  rendered  nercssar>'  by  the  Whiteboy 
outrages  in  1785;  but  as  the  years  p.issed  -.^illiovit  Pitt's 
personal  favour  towards  parliamentary  reform  bearing  fruR 
in  legislation,  he  gravitated  towards  the  opposition,  agitated 
for  commutation  of  tithes  in  Ireland,  and  aui^aited  the  WUgs 
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•Btlie  Kidney  question  in  1788.  In  1703  he  succeeded  in 
CHiying  an  Act  cooferring  the  franchise  on  the  Roman  Catholics; 
ia  1794  in  co^juncUon  vitli  WiUuua  Pooaonby  he  introduced 
a  idonn  bfll  wUcib  nn  evn  Jew  duDocntlc  tliu  flood'k  biU 
of  1783.  He  WW  M  Mudaw  W  flood  had  been  to  Msb  the 
legislative  power  fai  the  banda  of  men  of  property,  for  "  lie  had 
through  the  whule  of  hi&  life  a  strong  convHcilon  (hat  while 
Irel&nd  could  best  be  governed  by  Irish  hands,  dcmofr.iry  in 
Ireland  would  inevitably  turn  to  plunder  and  anarchy."'  At 
the  same  time  he  deiiired  to  admit  the  Roman  ("atholic  gentry 
o:  property  to  membership  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  proposal 
that  was  the  logical  corollary  of  the  Relief  Act  of  179^.  The 
defeat  of  Grattan's  mild  prt^sals  helped  to  proniote  more 
extreme  opinions,  which,  under  French  revolutionary  intiuence, 
were  now  becoming  heard  in  Ireland. 

Tbe  Catbolu:  qiuation  bad  rapidly  bcoonie  of  tiie  first  im- 
IwttMfff,  and  vfaen  a  powcffid  aecttoo  of  the  Wfaifs  joined 
fitt'a  nbtatqr  in  i7M»  and  It  beowM  known  that  (he  Jord- 
BeutenaDcy  was  to  go  to  Loid  FitswilliiBi,  who  shared  Grattan's 
views,  expectations  were  raised  that  the  question  was  about  to 
be  settled  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Irish  Catholics.  Such 
seems  to  have  been  Pitt's  intention,  though  there  has  l>een  murh 
controversy  as  to  how  far  Lord  Fit7.wiiliam  (i/.r.)  had  been 
authorized  to  pledge  the  government.  After  taking  Grattan 
into  his  confidence,  it  was  arranged  that  the  latter  should  bring 
in  a  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  bill,  and  that  it  should  then 
receive  government  support.  But  finally  it  appeared  that  the 
Vkeioy  had  either  misundeistood  or  exceeded  hu  instructions; 
and  on  the  tgth  of  Febniaiy  1795  Fitzwilliam  WW  recalled. 
In  lihe  outburst  of  indignation^  followed  by  iacMWbf  disaflec- 
tion  in  Ireland,  which  thit  event  produced,  GntMn  acted  with 
ooaq>laiaiia  nnderation  and  loyvty,  wideh  won  for  hiai  wann 
acknowledgment*  from  a  mwiber  of  the  BngUih  cihinet.* 
That  cabinet,  however,  doubtlew  rafluenoed  by  tbe  widiea  of 
the  king,  was  now  determined  firmly  to  resist  the  Catholic 
demands,  witii  the  result  that  the  country  rapidly  drifted  to- 
wards rebellion.  Grattan  warned  the  government  in  a  series 
of  masterly  speeches  of  the  lavrless  condition  to  which  Ireland 
had  been  driven.  But  he  could  now  count  on  no  more  than 
some  forty  followers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  words 
were  unheeded.  He  retired  from  parliament  in  May  1707,  and 
departed  from  his  customary  moderation  by  attacking  the  govern- 
ment in  an  inflammatory  "Letter  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin." 

At  tbis  time  religioua  animosity  bad  almost  died  out  in  Ireland, 
and  nan  af  diCimnt  faiths  .were  ready  to  oombine  for  common 
polilkalobjectak  nw  tbe  Pieabyteiiansoftlie  north,  who  were 
mainly  repablkan  in  sentiment,  oomblncd  with  a  MCtlon  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  form  the  organizatioOOfthaUailsdlrfshmen, 
to  promote  revolutionary  iHea.^  imported  from  Prance;  and  a 
party  prepared  to  welcome  I'  liu  m  'i  vasion  soon  came  into 
eitistence.  Thus  stimulatcu,  ili^  -..^.t-asiiig  di$a£fection  cul- 
minated in  the  rebellion  of  179^,  which  was  sternly  and  cruelly 
repressed.  No  sooner  was  tliis  etrectcd  than  the  project  of  a 
legislative  union  between  the  Hriti=,h  and  Irish  parliiiments, 
which  had  been  from  time  to  lime  discussed  since  the  beginning 
of  the  i8th  century,  was  taken  up  in  earnest  by  Pitt's  govern- 
ment. Grattan  from  the  first  denounced  the  scheme  with 
tw^rhifaMf  hostility.  There  was,  however,  much  to  be  said  in 
its  favour.  The  oonatitntkio  of  Grattan's  parliament  offered  no 
security,  as  the  AHereDOW  over  tha  nefcaqr  question  had  made 
evident  that  in  matters  of  in^etisl  Itttcnot  the  policy  of  tbe 
Irish  parliament  and  thsl  of  Grest  Bfftabl  WQOld beb  agreement ; 
and  at  a  moment  when  England  was  engaged  in  a  life  and  death 
struggle  wjth  I  r  nice  it  was  impossible  for  the  ministry  to  ignore 
the  danger,  which  had  recently  been  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  the  independent  con.siitution  of  178.'  had  otTere<i  no  safe- 
guard against  armed  rev<ilt.  The  rebellion  put  an  end  to  the 
growing  reconciliation  between  Roman  Catholics  ami  i'rotestants; 
t^iffaus  passions  were  now  violently  inflamed,  ami  the  (Orange- 
man and  CathoUcs  divided  tbe  island  into  two  hostile  factions. 
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It  is  a  curious  drcumstance,  in  view  of  the  Bubse<iuent  history  «( 
Irish  politics,  that  ft  ww  from  the  FMestant  EstabHdicd 
Church,  and  particularly  from  the  Oraagenen,  that  tbe  bitterest 
opposition  to  the  uajon  proceeded;  and  that  the  proposal 
fouTid  support  chiefly  among  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and 
especially  the  bishops,  while  in  no  part  of  Ireland  was  it  received 
with  more  favour  than  in  the  city  of  Cork.  This  attitude  of  the 
Catholics  was  caused  by  Pill's  entouragemcnt  of  the  expectation 
that  Catholic  emancipation,  the  commutation  of  tithes,  and  the 
endowment  of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  would  accompany  or 
fjuickly  follow  the  passing  of  the  measure. 

When  in  1799  the  government  brought  forward  their  bill  it 
was  defeated  in  tbe  Irish  House  of  Commons.  Grattan  was  still 
in  retirement.  His  popularity  had  temporarily  declined,  and 
the  fact  that  his  proposals  for  parliamentary  reform  and  Catholic 
emancipation  had  become  the  wauhwoida  «f  the  leheUions 
Unitad  idilMnan  had  brou^t  upon  him  Oe  Utter  hostlKty  of 
the  governing chiaMS.  BewwdiMniMad  from  the  privy  council; 
his  portrait  was  removed  from  the  hall  of  Trinity  College;  the 
Merchant  Guild  of  Dublin  struck  his  name  off  their  rolls.  But 
the  threatened  destruction  of  the  constitution  of  178:  quickly 
restored  115  atithor  to  his  former  place  in  the  affections  of  the 
Irish  peoj)le.  The  parliamentary  recess  had  been  effectually 
employed  by  the  government  in  securing  by  la%'ish  corniption  a 
majority  in  favour  of  their  policy.  On  the  15th  of  January 
tSoo  the  Irish  parliament  met  for  Its  last  session;  on  the  same 
day  Grattan  secured  by  purdiaae  a  seat  for  Widdow;  and  at  a 
late  hour,  wUie  the  dah^  was  procBeding,  be  appeared  to  take 
hisseat.  "Therewasamoment'spaus^analaettictlizillpaased 
through  tbe  House,  and  a  long  wild  cbeer  bniat  fniin  the 
galktica."*  Enfeebled  by  OteeM.  Cttttan^  ttftnga  Bve  way 
tdianbaraetospeak,  and  beobtdnad  leave  to  additn  the  House 
sitting.  Nevertheless  his  speech  was  a  superb  effort  of  oratory; 
for  more  than  two  hours  he  kept  his  audience  spellbound  by  a 
flood  of  epigram,  of  sustained  reasoning,  of  eloquent  appeal. 
After  prolonged  debates  Grattan,  on  the  26th  of  May,  spoke 
finally  against  the  committal  of  the  bill,  ending  with  an  im- 
pas.'^ioned  ;>eroration  in  which  he  declared,  "  I  will  remain 
anchored  here  with  lidelity  to  the  fortunes  of  my  country, 
faithful  to  her  freedom,  faithful  to  her  fall."*  These  were  the 
last  words  spoken  by  Grattan  in  the  bish  parliament. 

The  bill  establishing  the  unkm  ww  canied  through  its  final 
stages  by  subsUntial  majorities.  Tbe  peopla  mnaincd  listless, 
giving  no  indicatioBS  of  any  eager  disUke  of  tbe  govcmment 
policy.  "Tbeae  nm  absolutely  none  of  tha  rig^a  wlildi  aiw 
invariably  ioanfl  when  a  nation  struggles  pwrfMaajy  againal 
what  ft  deems  an  impending  tyranny,  or  rallies  araund  some 
institution  which  it  really  loves."'  One  of  Grattan's  main 
grounds  of  opposition  to  the  union  had  been  his  dread  of  seeing 
the  political  leadership  in  Ireland  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
landed  gentry;  and  he  prophesied  that  the  time  would  come 
when  Ireluf.d  would  send  to  the  united  parliament  "  a  hundred 
of  the  greatest  rascals  in  the  kiiigtlom.''"  Likcllood  before  him, 
(■■rat;;in  had  no  leaning  towards  democracy;  and  he  anticipated 
t  hai  by  the  removal  of  t  he  cent  re  of  political  interest  from  Ireland 
the  evil  of  absenteeism  would  be  intensified. 

For  the  next  five  years  Grattan  took  no  active  part  in  pnlilic 
affairs;  it  was  not  till  180$  that  he  became  a  member  of  tbe 
parliament  of  the  United  Kinyiwui  He  modestly  took  his  scat 
on  one  of  the  hack  benches,  till  Fok  bnmgfat  Um  forward  to  a 
seat  near  bis  own,  eiclaiming,  "  This  is  no  place  for  tbe  Irish 
Demosthenes  1 "  His  first  speech  was  on  the  Catholic  question, 
and  though  s<tmc  doubt  had  been  felt  lest  Grattan.  like  Flood, 
should  hi-lie  at  Westminster  the  reputation  tnade  in  Dublin,  all 
agreed  with  the  description  of  his  s|>eech  by  the  Aritua!  Rtgisttr 
as  "  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  eloquent  ever  pronounced 
within  the  walls  of  parliament."  When  Fox  and  Cirenville 
came  into  power  in  1806  Grattan  was  offered,  but  refused  to 

*  7M).  t  941.  *  CrMan's  Sptethrs,  K-.  33. 

» W.  E.  H.  I.eck>',  History  of  Englafid  in  Ike  Eighteenth  Century, 
viii.  491.  Cf,  Cormsallis  Correspondenct,  iii.  250. 
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accept,  an  office  in  the  government.  In  the  followiag  ytar  he 
showed  the  strength  of  bis  judgment  and  character  by  supporting, 
in  spite  of  consequent  unpopularity  in  Lrcl&nd,  a  measure  for 
increasing  the  powers  of  the  executive  to  deal  with  Irish  disorder. 
Romiui  CathoUc  cmandpatian,  which  he  contiaued  to  advocate 
frith  unBaggiiig.CDeigy  though  now  advanced  in  ag^  becaow 
complicatiid  ator  iSeS  by  tlia  qaeBtion  whether  a  fcto  on  the 
appoiatBoit  of  Romaii  CathoBp  bisho|ia  ahoiiU  net  with  the 
crowD.  GiUtanagpponedthevietOilnitaiBOceesttnaieCalholu: 
party  was  now  arising  in  Ireland  under  the  leadersbip  of  Daniel 
O'CnnnrJl.  and  Crattan's  influence  gradually  declined.  He 
seldom  spoke  in  parliament  after  1810,  the  most  notable  excep- 
tion being  in  1S15,  when  he  separated  himself  from  the  Whigs 
and  supjxjrtcd  the  final  struggle  against  Natxileon.  His  last 
speech  of  all,  in  1819,  contained  a  [xissagc  referring  lo  the  unum 
he  had  so  passionately  resisted,  which  exhibits  the  statesmanship 
and  at  the  same  time  the  equaUe  quality  of  Grattan'a  character. 
Hi*  ^fntiwint*  vith  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  tinion  remained, 
be  aaid,  uocbaoged;  but  "  the  marriage  having  taken  place  it  is 
mv  the  duty,  aa  it  ooght  to  be  the  inctiBatioB,  of  flveiy  mdividual 
to  render  it  as  fruitful,  aa  profitable  and  aa  advantageovui  as 
possible."  In  the  following  summer,  after  cnaaing  from  Ireland 
to  London  when  out  of  health  to  bring  forward  the  Catholic 
question  once  mon-,  Hl-  !>ccamc  seriously  ill.  On  his  death-bed 
he  spoke  generously  of  CasUcrcagh,  and  with  warm  eulogy  of 
his  former  rival.  Flood.  He  ilied  011  the  6th  of  June  1830,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Aboey  close  to  the  tombs  of  Pitt  and 
Fox.  His  siatinj  i.^  in  the  outer  lobby  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
at  Westminster.  Grattan  had  married  in  1783  Henrietta  Fitz- 
gerald, a  Udy  descended  from  the  ancient  family  oC  Ilemond, 
by  whom  lie  had  two  sons  and  two  daoghtani 

Themort  wurcMnticnitiny  of  hispchatalifeoiily  tncrcases  the 
Mipact  diw  to  the  'wwwry  of  GcattM  w  a  ititavMtt  **"t 
greatest  of  Irish  oratocs.  Hia  patriotism  ma  nntdnted  by  sdf- 
•eciking;he«aaflawa|nnilaiUAi|ldi|NVidiBA^  his 
sound  judgment  allowed  him  to  be  die  ri|^  ohum.  As  Sydney 
Smith  said  with  truth  of  Grattan  soon  after  his  death:  "  No 
government  ever  dismayed  him.  The  world  could  not  bribe 
him.  He  thought  only  of  Ireland;  lived  for  no  other  object; 
dedicated  to  her  his  beautifid  fancy,  his  elegant  wit,  his  manly 
oonnne,  and  all  the  splendour  of  his  astonishing  eloquence."  ' 

BlBLIOGKAPRV. — Henry  Grattan,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Times  of 
the  RifM  Hon.  U.  Grattan  (5  voh..  London,  iH.v^  1S46);  Oration's 
Spe^kes  (ed.  by  H.  Grattan,  junr.,  1822);  Irish  Pari.  Debatts; 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky.  History  ofEntland  in  the  Eitkltenth  Ctntury  (6  vols., 
London,  18^8-1890)  and  Leaders  of  PtMic  Opinion  in  Ireland 
(enlarged  edition,  2  vol*.,  19Q3}.  _  For  the  controversy  concerning;  the 
recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliara  see,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing.  Lord 
Roseberv,  Pitt  (London,  1891);  Lord  Ashbourne,  I'ilt:  Some 
CiMpteri  rf  hti  Life  (London.  1K9H);  The  Pelham  Papers  (Hrit.  Mus. 
Add.  MS.S.,  ,^  ui8);  Carlisle  Correspondence;  Beres/ord  Correspond- 
ence; Stanhope  Miscellanies;  for  the  Catholic  question,  W.  T. 
Amhurst,  History  of  Catkolic  EmMuifaiion  (2  vols.,  I.ondon,  1886); 
Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  Historical  Sttttck  «f  the  late  Catholic  Association 
of  Ireland  (London,  1819);  W.  J.  MacNcven.  Pieces  of  Irish  History 
(New  York,  1807)  containing  an  account  of  the  United  Irishmen; 
for  the  voliinleer  movement  Thomas  MacNcvIn,  //u(«ry  nf  the 
Volunteers  of  1783  (Dublin,  1845) ;  Proceedinrs  of  the  ^'oluntetr 
Dtletales  of  Ireland  X784  (Anon.  Pamph.  Brit.  Nlu.t.).  Sec  also  F. 
Hardv,  Memoirs  of  Lord  Charlemont  (London,  I8l2_);  Warden 
Flood,  Memoirs  of  TIenry  Flood  (London,  l8_^8):  Francis  Plowdcn, 
Historical  Review  of  the  Stale  of  Ireland  (London,  1803);  Alfred 
Webb,  Compendium  of  Irish  flingraphy  (Oiililin,  1878);  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington,  Rise  and  l^tiil  of  the  Irish  Nation  (London,  I  W.  J. 

O'.Ncill  Daunt,  Ireland  and  ht-r  Af^ilnuyrs;  Lord  .Mountmorrcs, 
History  of  Ike  Irish  Fiirluimrn:  (2  \t,\f.,  London,  179^);  Horacf 
Walpolc,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.  (4  vols.,  London,  1 845 
and  1894);  Lotd  Stanhope,  Life  •f  WilUam  PHi  (4  vols..  London, 
Itti):  Thomas  Davis,  Life  of /.  P.  Cvrran  (Dublin,  1846)— this 
contains  a  memoir  of  Grattan  by  D.  O.  Madden,  and  Grattan's  reply 
toLord  Clare  on  (he  question  of  the  I 'nion ;  Charles  Phillips,  Recotlec- 
tions  of  Curran  nnd  snmr  nf  his  Contemporaries  (London,  rSjj); 
J  A.  1  rniirlo,  ]  he  EiigUsh  in  Irriand  (London.  1881) ;  J. C.  MrC.irthy, 
Henry  Grattan:  an  Historical  Study  (London,  1886);  Lord  M.ihon's 
History  «/  Emgland,  vol,  vii,  (1858).  With  special  reference  to  the 
Union  flee  Casllereath  Correspondence;  Cwtwattu  Correspondence; 
Wtttrntrland Papers  (Irish  State  F'ap.  r  Offift;).      ^    XSL  j.  MJ 
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ORATTIUS  [PALISCDS],  Roman  poet,  of  the  age  of  Augustus, 
author  of  a  poem  on  hunting  (CymilUea),  of  which  541  hexa- 
meters remain.  He  was  possibly  a  native  of  FalehL  The  only 
reference  to  him  in  any  ancient  writer  is  incidental  (Ovid,  &t 
PMto,  iv.  16. He  describes  various  kiada  of  gamc^metliodB 
of  hunting,  tlH  b«it  breeds  of  honea  and  dofk 

There  arc  editions  by  R.  Stem  (1831);  E.  Bihrens  in  PoHat 
Leaini  Minores  (i.,  1879)  and  G.  G.  Curcio  in  Poeli  Lalini  Miuori  (L, 
1902;.  with  bibliography;  sec  also  H.  SchenkI,  Zur  Kritih  det  G. 
(liiysj.   I  hi  11  i>  .1  translation  by  Christopher  Wase  (1654}. 

QRAUOEMZ  (Polish  Cmdiiadi),  a  town  in  the  hhtgdom  «l 
Prussia,  province  of  West  Prai^  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Vistuta*  l4  m.  S.S.W.  of  Maricnwerdcr  and  37  m.  by  rail  N.NJS. 
of  Thorn.  Pop.  (1885)  17,336,  (1905)  35.988.  It  has  two  Pro- 
testant and  thrc*c  Roman  Cathohc  churches,  and  a  syn.agogue. 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  manufacturing  activity.  The  town 
possesses  a  museum  and  a  monument  to  Guillaume  Reni  Cour- 
bicre  (1733-1S1 1),  the  defender  of  the  town  in  1807.  It  has 
fine  promenades  along  the  bank  of  the  Vistula.  Graudcnz  is 
an  important  place  in  the  Gcrauin  system  of  fortifications,  and 
has  a  garrison  of  considerable  size. 

Graudetiz  was  founded  about  1250,  and  received  civic  rights  in 
1 291.  At  the  peace  of  Thorn  in  1466  it  came  under  the  lordship 
of  Poland.  Fnun  166$  to  1759  it  was  held  by  Sweden,  and  in 
1772  it  came  into  the  posseasioa  of  Pniida.  The  fortrsas  of 
Graudenz,  which  since  1873  has  been  used  as  a  banacka  and 
a  military  depot  and  prison,  is  situated  on  a  steep  emmence  about 
I J  m.  north  of  the  town  and  outside  its  limits.  It  was  completed 
by  Frederick  the  Great  in  1776,  and  was  rendered  famous 
through  its  defence  by  Courbierc  against  the  French  in  1807. 

GRAUN.  CARL  HEINRICH  (1701-1759),  German  musical 
composer,  the  youngest  of  three  brothers,  all  more  or  Ic^s  musieal, 
was  born  on  the  7th  of  May  1701  at  Wahrenbriick  in  Saiony. 
His  father  held  a  small  government  post  and  he  gave  his  children 
a  careful  education.  Graun's  beautiful  soprano  voice  secured 
him  an  appointment  in  the  choir  at  Dresden.  At  an  early  age  he 
composed  a  number  of  sacred  cantataa  and  other  pieces  for  the 
churchaervice.  Hecom|>letedhisstiidicatuiderJohumClirirt«ph 
Schmidt  (1(64-1718),  and  pnlited  nmcb'by  the  lulian  open* 
which  were  perfonned  at  Dnaden  nnder  the  composer  Lotti. 
.\ficr  his  voice  had  changed  to  a  tenor,  he  made  his  d^but  at 
the  oi>era  of  Brunswick,  fn  a  work  by  Scbtirmann,  an  inferior 
composer  of  the  day;  but  not  being  satisfied  with  the  arias  assigned 
him  he  re-wrote  them,  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that  he  was  commissioned  to  write  an  opera  for  the  next  season. 
This  work,  Polydorus  (1726),  and  five  other  operas  written  for 
Brunswick,  spread  his  fame  all  over  (icrmany.  Other  works, 
mostly  of  a  sacred  character,  including  two  settings  of  the 
Passion,  also  bekuig  to  the  Brunswick  period.  Frederick  the 
Great,  at  that  time  crown  prince  of  Prussia,  heard  the  aingar  in 
Brunswick  in  1735,  and  immediately  engaged  him  for  his  private 
chapel  at  Rhc^Mbeig.  Then  Gmnn  xemaincd  for  five  yean, 
and  wrote  a  ntunbcr  of  cantataa,  nwatty  to  words  written  fay 
Frederick  himself  In  French,  aiul  traubted  into  Itab'an  by 
BoltareUi.  On  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  1740,  Frederick 
sent  Gr.mn  to  Italy  to  engage  singers  for  a  new  o[>cra  lo  be 
established  at  BerLji.  (->raun  remained  a  year  on  his  travels, 
earning  univeiial  applausf  s;iiger  in  the  chief  cities  of  Italy. 
.After  his  return  tu  Hcrlir^  he  w,t.s  appointed  conductor  of  the 
royal  oreliestra  [Kaprllmeisii-r)  with  ,i  s.alary  of  2000  thalers 
(£300).  In  this  capacity  he  wrote  twenty-eight  operas,  all  to 
Italian  words,  of  which  the  last,  Menp*  (1756),  Is  perhaps  the 
most  pericct.  It  is  probable  that  Graun  was  aubjectcd  to  con- 
siderable humUation  from  the  arbitrary  capiloeB  Of  hfe  roysl 

master,  who  m*  apvar,  fined  of  pcaisutg  the  operaaof  Baaie  luid 
abusmg  thoae  of  hb  Kapdhmdv.  In  his  ontorio  Tike  DtoA 
«/ /ejw  Graun  shorn  his  skfU  aa  n  oantsniintist,  and  Ua  ofighi- 

ality  of  melodious  invention.   In  the  Ituan  operas  be  imitates 

the  florid  style  of  his  time,  tntt  even  in  these  the  recitatives 
occasionally  show  considerable  dramatic  power.  Graun  died 
on  the  8th  of  August  1759,  at  Berlin,  in  the  same Imw iailtaicil, 
thirty-two  yeais  later,  Meyerbeer  was  born.,  • 
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ORAVAMSM  (from  Lat.  fjKnare,  to  weigh  down;  grmis, 
heavy),  a  complaint  or  grievance,  the  ground  of  a  legal  action, 
and  particularly  the  more  serious  part  of  a  charge  against  an 
accuaed  person.  In  English  the  term  is  used  chiefly  in  eccle&i- 
aatteil  caaca,  bdog  the  technical  «t«!iiignati<wi  of  a  memorial 
pMMttted  from  the  Lomr  to  the  Upper  HobbboI  CmwDntion, 
■ettiag  forth  crievmcet  to  be  mSnueA,  or  ealKBg  attention  to 
breaches  !n  cnwdi  disdpltne. 

ORAVE.  (0  (From  a  common  Teutonic  verb,  meaning  "to 
dig  ";  in  0.  Lng.  grafan:  tf.  Dutch  gravtn,  Ger.  gr^heti),  a  pl.icc 
dug  out  of  the  earth  m  which  a  dead  body  is  laid  for  hurial,  ,ir.cl 
hence  any  place  of  burial,  not  necessarily  an  excavation  (scr 
PuNEEAL  Rites  and  Burial).  The  verb  "  to  grave,"  mi-aninR 
properly  to  dig,  is  particularly  used  of  the  making  of  inci.sions 
in  a  hard  surface  (see  Engraving),  (i)  A  title,  now  obsolete, 
of  a  local  administrative  official  for  a  township  in  certain  parts 
of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire;  it  also  sometimes  appears  in  the 
form  "  grieve,"  which  in  ScoUaad  and  NoAhnmberland  is  used 
for  ihcrtB  (9.f.),  and  abo  for  a  \ttSSSi  or  «]ider-<t«ward.  The 
origin  of  the  word  is  obscwe,  but  it  la  pcobahhr  oonaccted  with 
the  German  graf,  count,  and  thus  appears  as  the  second  part  of 
many  TL-ulon;c  titles,  such  as  landgrave,  burgravc  and  margrave. 
"  Grieve,"  on  (he  other  hand,  seems  to  be  the  northerr.  repre- 
sentative of  O.E.  iitrcfa,  reeve;  cf.  "  sheriti  "  and  "count." 
(j)  (From  Llie  Lat.  grasu,  heavy),  weighty,  serious,  particularly 
with  the  idea  of  dangerous,  as  applied  to  diseases  and  the  like, 
of  character  or  temperament  as  opposed  to  gay.  It  is  also  applied 
to  sound,  low  or  deep,  and  is  thus  opposed  to  "  acute."  In 
music  the  term  is  adopted  from  the  French  and  Italian,  and 
applied  to  a  movement  whicb  it  Mlenm  or  slow.  (4)  To  clean  a 
sh^'a  bottom  in  a  specially  oonstmobed  dock,  called  a  "  graving 
dock."  The  origin  of  the  word  ia  obacofe;  acoovAng  to  the 
New  English  DM«Hary  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  connexion 
with  "  greaves  "  or  "  graves,"  the  refuse  of  tallow,  in  candle  or 
soap-making,  supjKwed  to  be  u.-:ed  in  "  graving  "  a  ship.  It  may 
be  connected  with  an  O.  Fr,  i^r.si'e.  mod.  j^ri'vt,  shore. 

GRAVEL,  or  Pebble  Beds,  the  name  given  to  deposits  of 
rouniied,  subanguiar,  water-worn  stones,  mingled  with  finer 
material  such  as  sand  and  clay.  The  word  "  gravel  "  is  ad.Tptcd 
from  the  O.  Fr.  gravelt,  mod.  gravelle,  dim.  of  grave,  coarse  sand, 
sea  shore,  Mod.  Fr.  grit>e.  The  deposits  are  produced  by  the 
attrition  of  rock  fragments  by  moving  water,  the  waves  and 
tides  of  the  sea  and  the  flow  of  flv«IB>  ExttttSive  beds  of  gravel 
are  forming  at  the  pracnt  time  on  many  parts  of  tlie  Britiab 
coasts  where  stdtable  cocks  an  eiposed  to  the'  attack  of  the 
atmosphere  and  of  the  sea  waves  during  storms.  Tbe  iint 
gravels  of  the  coast  of  the  Channel,  Norfolk,  &c.,  arc  «celletit 
examples.  When  the  sea  is  rough  the  Ics.M-r  stones  are  washed  u;> 
and  down  the  beach  by  each  wave,  and  in  this  way  are  rounded, 
worn  down  and  finally  reduced  to  sand.  These  gravels  are 
constantly  in  movprncnt,  being  urged  forward  by  the  shore 
currents  especially  during  storms.  Large  banks  of  gravel  may 
be  swept  away  in  a  single  night,  and  in  this  way  the  coast  is  laid 
bare  to  the  erosive  action  of  the  sea.  Moreover,  the  movement 
of  the  gravel  itself  wean  down  the  subjacent  rocks.  Hence  in 
many  places  barriers  have  been  erected  to  prevent  the  drift  of 
the  pebbles  and  preserve  the  land,  while  often  it  ima  been  found 
necessary  to  protect  the  shores  by  nasoniy  or  cement  work. 
Where  the  pebbles  are  swept  along  to  a  pro jcctlng  cape  they  may 
be  carried  onwards  and  form  a  long  spit  or  submarine  bank, 
which  is  constantly  reduced  in  size  by  the  currents  and  lide^ 
which  llow  across  it  (e.g.  Spurn  Head  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Huinberl.  The  Chcsil  Rank  is  the  best  instance  in  Britain  of 
a  gftat  accumulation  of  pebbles  constantly  urged  forward  bv 
storms  in  a  definite  direction.  In  the  shallower  parts  of  the  North 
Sea  considerable  areas  are  covered  with  coarse  sand  and  pebbles. 
In  deeper  water,  however,  SS  In  the  Atlantic,  beyond  the  100 
fathom  line  pebbles  are  very  rare,  and  those  which  are  found 
are  mostly  erratics  carried  southward  by  floating  ioebesga,  or 
volcanic  rocks  ejected  by  Bubmarine  vokoaocs. 

la  many  parts  of  Britain,  Scandinavia  and  NcMh  AiAecica 
there  are  marine  gisveb,  in  every  eaNatial  leaembiing  those  of 


the  sea-shore,  at  levels  considerably  above  high  tide.  These 
gravels  often  lie  in  flat-topped  terraces  which  may  be  traced 
for  great  distances  along  the  coast.  They  are  indications  that 
the  sea  at  one  time  stood  higher  than  it  docs  at  present,  and 
are  lutown  to  geologista  as  "  raised  beachei."  In  Scotland  such 
beaches  are  known  s$,  50  and  ion  ft.  above  diepisaBnl  shores. 
In  exposed  aituatioos  they  have  old  ahoie  dUb  befafaMi  tbtm; 
although  their  deposits  are  mainfy  gravelly  there  &  much  fine 
sand  and  silt  in  the  rsisBdbeBcihcsafsbelteiBd  estuaries  and  near 
river  mouths. 

River  gravels  occur  most  commonly  in  the  middle  and  upper 
parts  of  streams  where  the  nirrents  in  times  of  flood  are  strong 
enough  to  transport  fairly  large  stones.  In  deltas  and  tiie  lower 
portions  of  large  rivers  gravel  deposits  are  comparatively  rare 
and  indicate  periods  when  the  volume  of  the  stream  was  tem- 
porarily greatly  iocraucd.  in  the  higher  torrents  also,  graveb 
are  rare  because  transport  Is  so  eAKtive  that  no  considerable 
accumulations  can  form.  In  BBOst  oountries  where  the  drainage 
is  of  a  mature  type^  river  grawels  oocur  lntheh»wer  parts  «f  the 
courses  of  the  riven  as  beaks  or  terraces  which  lie  some  distance 
above  the  stream  level.  Indlvidua!  terraces  usually  do  not 
persist  for  a  long  space  but  are  represented  by  a  scries  of  benches 
at  about  the  same  allilude.  These  were  once  continuous,  and 
have  been  separated  by  the  stream  cutting  away  the  intervening 
fMirtions  as  it  deepened  and  broadened  its  channel.  Terraces 
cf  this  kind  often  occur  in  successive  series  at  dilTerent  heights, 
and  the  highest  ,%rc  the  oldest  because  they  were  laid  down  at 
a  time  when  the  stream  flowed  at  their  level  and  mark  the 
various  stages  by  whicb  the  valley  has  been  eroded.  While 
marine  terraces  arc  nearly  always  horizontal,  ftrctmi  ttnacss 
slope  downwards  aloBg  the  couse  of  the  river^  ' 

Tbe  eitensive  deposits  of  river  gravels  In  meoy  parts  of 
Englaod,  France,  Switserland,  North  America,  &c.,  would 
indicate  that  at  some  former  time  the  rivers  flowed  in  greater 
volume  than  at  the  present  day.  This  is  believed  to  be  connected 
with  the  glacial  e|)Och  and  the  augmentation  of  the  streams 
during  those  periods  when  the  ice  wa.s  melting  away.  Many 
changes  in  drainage  have  taken  place  since  then;  consequently 
wide  sheets  of  glacial  and  fluvio-glucial  gravel  lie  spread  out 
where  at  present  there  is  no  stream.  Often  they  are  commingled 
with  sand,  and  where  there  were  temporary  j>ost-glacial  lakes 
deposits  of  silt,  brick  clay  and  mud  have  been  iotmed.  These 
may  be  compared  to  the  similar  deposits  now  formsng  m  Giecn* 
land,  Spitsbergen  and  other  countries  which  are  at  present  la» 
glacial  condition. 

As  a  rule  gravels  consist  mainly  of  the  harder  kinds  of  stone 
because  these  alone  can  resist  attrition.  Thus  the  gravels  formed 
from  chalk  consist  almost  entirely  of  tlint,  which  is  so  hard  that 
th.e  chalk  is  ground  to  pow.ler  and  washed  away,  while  the  flint 
remains  little  alfected.  Other  hard  rock.ssuch  as  chert, quartzitc, 
fcisiie,  granite,  saitdstoue  nud  volcanic  rocks  very  frequently 
are  largely  represented  in  gravels,  while  coal,  limestone  and 
shale  are  far  less  common.  The  size  of  the  pebbles  varies  from  a 
fraction  of  an  inch  to  several  feet;  it  depends  partly  on  the 
fissility  of  the  original  rocks  and  partly  on  the  strength  of  the 
currents  of  water;  coarse  gravels  indicate  the  action  of  powcaf el 
eroding  agents,  la  the  Tertiary  systems  gravels  occur  on  many 
horiaons,  eg.  the  Weolwidi  and  Reading  beds,  (Ndluiven  beds 
and  Ballot  beds  of  tbe  Eeoeae  of  the  London  basin.  They  do 
not  essentially  dflTer  from  recent  gravel  deposits.  But  in  course 
of  time  tTie  a<  tion  of  [H-rcoIating  water  assisted  by  pressure  tends 
to  cc^nvert  gravels  into  firm  mas,scsof  conglomerate  by  deposit  ing 
carbonate  of  lime,  silica  and  other  substances  in  their  interstices. 
0 ravels  are  nut  usually  so  foasiliferous  as  finer  deposits  of  tbe 
same  age,  partly  because  their  porous  texture  enables  organic 
remains  to  be  dissolved  away  by  water,  and  partly  because 
shells  and  other  fossils  are  comparatively  fragile  and  would  be 
broken  up  during  the  acounulation  of  the  pebbles.  The  rock 
firagments  in  conglomerates,  however,  senietimes  contain  fosiilB 
wfakh  have  not  been  found  elsewhere.  (|.  S.  P.) 

GRAVHUni  ^m.  GroeeftHfibe),  a  fortified  seaport  torn  e( 
northem  France,  in  the  deptttment  of  Nord  and  aRondtaement 
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of  Dunkirk,  i  s  m.  S.W.  of  Dunkirk  on  ihc  railway  to 
Calais.    Pop.  (1906)  town,  conjmuue,  62.^4.  Gravtlincb 

is  situated  on  the  Aa,  m,  from  its  raoulh  ia  the  North  Sea. 
It  ii,  iurrounded  by  a  doubU'  circuit  of  ramparts  and  liy  a  tidal 
moat.  The  river  is  canalized  .ir.d  opens  out  beneath  the  fonitica- 
tioDS  into  a  floating  basin.  The  situation  of  the  port  is  one  of 
the  best  in  France  on  the  North  Sea,  though  its  trade  has  suffered 
owing  to  the  nearness  of  Calais  and  Duukirk  and  the  silting  up 
of  Uw  yhBp'>t<  to  the  att>  It  ia  a  centre  for  the  cod  ud  hening 
fidiciieti  ImpnttB  .cooiiit  diielly  of  tioibef  froxn  Morthcfii 
Eunpe  and  ood  flraai  England,  to  wUck  eggB  and  fruit  arc 
exported.  GnveliiMt  lias  paper-nuuiafactories,  sugar-works, 
fish-curing  works,  salt-rcfincrics,  chicory-roasting  factories,  a 
caonery  for  preserved  peas  and  other  vegetables  and  an  important 
timb<-r-yarci.  The  fiarbour  is  accessible  to  vesiels  drawing  18  ft. 
at  high  tides.  The  grcaicr  pari  of  [he  population  of  ihe  commune 
of  Gravelines  dwells  in  the  maritime  quarter  of  Pctit-Fort- 
Philippe  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aa.  and  in  the  village  of  l^s  Ilutics 
(to  the  cast  of  the  tnwnj,  which  is  inhabited  hy  the  tlshcr-loSk. 

The  canalization  of  the  Aa  by  a  count  of  Flanders  about  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century  led  to  the  foundation  of  Gravelines 
(|r«W-'iil|^>  meaning  "count's  canaL").  In  1558  it  was  the 
•cene  of  the  signal  victory  of  the  Spaniards  under  the  count  cii 
Egnaat  over  the  French.  It  finally  paned  from  the  Spaaiard» 
to  the  Piendihy  the  tieaty  ol  the  Fymiees  in  i6s9> 

QRA  VELOTTE,  a  village  of  Lorraine  between  Met*  aad  the 
French  frontier,  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  the  iSth 
of  August  1^70  (ictsveen  the  Germans  under  King  Williar.l  cjf 
Prussia  and  the  Frciicli  uader  Marslial  Bazaine  (sec  Mkt/.  and 
Franco  Gkr MAN  \V,\k).  The  battlfticld  extends  frcjm  the 
woods  which  borilcr  the  Moselle  alwive  Met«  to  Roncourt,  near 
the  river  Ornc.  Other  villages  which  i>layej  an  important  part 
in  the  battle  of  Gravclotte  were  Saint  Private  Amanwetler  or 
AnumviUers  aad  Samte-Maiie-aiiz-ChlDes,  all  lying  to  the  N. 
of  Gravclotte. 

GRAVES.  ALFRED  PERCEVAL  (1846-  ),  Irish  writer, 
wia  bom  in  Dublin,  the  son  of  the  bishop  of  lamerick.  He  waa 
educated  at  Windermei*  Colkfe,  and  took  hi|^  hoooun  at 
JMbSa.  tfniveialty.  In  1869  be  tntened  the  Qvil  Service  aa 
dcrfc  th  the  Boue  Office,  where  he  renabwd  until  he  became  in 
1874  an  inspector  of  schools.  He  vaa  a  constant  contributor  of 
prose  and  verse  to  the  Sptctalor,  The  Athenaeum,  John  Bull,  and 
Punch,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  revival  of  Irish  letters. 
He  was  for  several  years  president  of  the  Irish  Literary  Society, 
and  is  the  author  of  the  famous  ballad  of  "  Father  O'Flynn 
and  many  other  songs  and  ballads.  In  collaboration  wilh  Sir 
C.  V.  Stanforri  he  pubiished  Sonfii  of  Old  Irdand  (iSS;),  In^h 
Songs  and  Ballads  (1803),  the  airs  of  which  arc  ta^en  irom  the 
PelrieMSS.;  thcairsof  his/mAfo/ifc-^OMiCv  (iSi^?)  were  arranged 
by  Charles  Wood,  with  whom  he  also  collaborated  in  Smigs  of 
Erin  (igoi). 

His  brother^  Charles  L.  Graves  (b.  1856),  educated  at  Marl- 
borough and  at  Oiiist  Churdi,  Osford,  aho  became  «dl  known 
aaa journalist,  author 4rf  twvahuncsof  ponidies,  Tke Btmrdem 
Horace  (1894)  and  More  HowawieK  Boraee  (1896),  and  of  ddts 

in  prose  and  verse.  An  admirable  muacal  critic,  his  Life  and 
Letters  of  Sir  George  Grate  (tt>o,^)  is  a  model  biography. 

GRAVESENO,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
river-port  atid  market  town  of  Ktiu,  Englaod,  on  the  right  bank 
of  tlie  Thames  opposite  Tilbury  Fort,  22  m.  E.  by  S.  of  l»ndon 
by  the  South-Easlcrn  &  Chatham  railway.  Pop.  (1001)  27.106. 
It  extends  about  2  m.  along  the  river  bank,  occupyinfi  a  slight 
acclivity  which  reaches  its  summit  at  Windmill  Hill,  whence 
extensive  views  are  obtained  of  the  river,  with  its  windings  and 
shipping.  The  older  and  lover  part  of  the  town  is  irregularly 
buut,  with  namnr  and  inconvenient  streets,  but  the  tipper  and 
newer  portioo  contains  several  handsome  streets  and  terraces. 
Among  several  piets  are  the  town  pier,  erected  in  1833,  and  the 
terrace  pier,  built  in  1845,  at  a  time  when  tocal  ilver*traffic  by 
steamboat  was  specially  prosperous.  Orevesend  Is  a  favoorite 
resort  of  the  if.hatiitants  of  Lotidon,  both  for  excursions  and  as 
a  bummer  residence;  it  is  also  a  favourite  yachting  centre. 


The  principal  buildings  arc  the  towD-hall,  the  pariah  church  of 
Gravcscnd,  erecleti  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  building  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1727;  Miiton  parish  church,  a  Decorated  and  Perpen- 
dicular building  erected  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.;  and  the 
couQty  couna.  Millon  Mount  College  is  a  large  institution  for 
the  daughters  of  Congregational  ministers.  East  of  the  town 
arc  the  earthworks  designed  to  assist  Tilbury  Fort  in  obstructing 
the  passage  up  river  of  an  enemy's  force.  They  were  originally 
oonstrueted  on  Vauban's  systmn.  in  tbo  reign  of  Chaiica  11. 
Roahoivile  Gaideas,  a  popidar  sesoit,  «fD  fat  (be  western  BubttA 
of  RosiienHlle,  a  residenthd  quarter  named  after  James  Kosher, 
an  owner  of  Hme  worlcs.  Tbey  were  founded  in  1843  by  George 
Jones.  Gravcscnd,  which  is  within  the  Port  of  London,  has  soine 
import  trade  in  coal  and  timber,  and  fishing,  especially  of 
shrimps,  is  carried  on  extensively.  The  principal  other  industries 
are  boat-buildtng,  itonfounding,  brewing  and  soap-boiling. 
Fruit  and  vegetables  are  largely  grown  in  the  neighl>ourho<i<l 
for  the  L.ondon  market.  Since  1.B67  Gravesend  has  returned  a 
member  to  parliament,  the  borough  including  Northfleet  to  the 
west.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  ar.d  18 
councillors.   Area,  1259  acres. 

Li  the  Domesday  Survey  "  Gravesham  "  is  entered  among  the 
bishop  of  Ba>'eux's  lands,  and  a  "  hylhe  "  or  landing-place  is 
mentioned.  In  1401  Henry  IV.  gcsnted  the  men  of  Gravesend 
the  sole  ri^  of  oonveying  in  their  own  vcaseb  all  persons 
travelUng  between  London  and  Gravesend,  and  this  ri^t  was 
confirmed  by  Edward  IV.  In  1462.  In  1562  the  town  was 
granted  a  charter  of  iricorixjration  by  Elizjifjeth,  which  vested 
the  government  iu  2  portreeves  and  u  jurats,  but  by  a  later 
charter  of  ij68  one  p<3rtreeve  was  substituted  for  the  two. 
Charles  I.  incorpioratod  the  town  anew  tmdcr  the  title  of  the 
maytir,  jurats  and  inhabitants  of  Gravesend,  and  a  further 
charter  of  liberties  was  granted  by  James  11.  in  16.S7.  A 
Thursday  market  and  fair  on  the  13th  of  October  were  granted 
to  the  men  of  Gravesend  by  Ekiward  III.  in  1367;  Elizabeth's 
charters  gave  them  a  Wednesday  market  and  fairs  on  the  24th 
of  June  and  the  t3th  of  October,  with  a  court  of  pie-powder; 
by  the  charter  of  C^lca  I.  Thursday  and  Satunky  were  made 
the  madcet  dqn,  and  these  were  changed  apbt  to  WeAieaday 
and  Saturday  by  a  dmrter  of  i<94i  web  alio  ftanted  a  Uk 
on  the  33rd  of  April;  the  fairs  on  thew  dates  Imve  (Bed  out,  but 
the  Saturday  market  is  still  held. 

From  lh(;  beginning  of  the  17th  century  Gravcscnd  was  the 
cliief  jilalioii  for  East  ladiamcn;  moii  uf  the  ships  outwar<l 
bound  from  London  stopped  here  to  victual.  A  customs  house 
was  built  in  1782.  Queen  Elizabeth  established  Gravesend  as 
the  fKiiat  where  the  corporation  of  London  should  welcome  in 
state  eminent  foreign  visitors  arriving  by  water.  Stale  proces- 
sions by  water  from  Gravcscnd  to  London  had  previously  taken 
place,  as  in  1522,  when  Henry  VUI.  cscorled  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  A  similar  practice  was  maintained  uuiil  ntodero 
times;  as  when,  on  the  7lh  of  March  1863,  the  ptinceas  Alexandra 
was  received  here  by  the  prince  of  Wales  (Kng  Edward  VII.) 
three  4ayt  before  their  marriage.  Oraveaeod  parish  cfauzcb 
coatabw  nenofials  to  "  Prinoeis  "  Pocahontas,  who  died  when 
preparing  to  return  home  from  a  visit  to  England  in  1617,  and 
was  buried  in  the  old  church.  A  memorial  pulpit  from  the  state 
of  Indiana,  U.S..\..  m.ide  of  N'irgiidan  wood,  was  provided  in 
IQ04,  and  a  fund  was  r.iised  for  a  stained-glass  window  by  ladies 
of  the:  st.ite  of  Virginia. 

GRAVINA,  GIOVANNI  VINCENZO  (ififi^  T7t«>,  Italian 
litter.r.eur  and  juriscon^,ult,  was  born  at  Roggiano,  a  .small  lo',',u 
near  Coseiua,  in  Calabria,  on  the  20th  of  January  1664.  He  was 
descended  from  a  distinguished  family,  and  under  the  direction 
of  his  maternal  uncle,  Gregorio  Caloprese,  who  possessed  some 
reputation  as  a  poet  and  philosopher,  received  a  learned  educa- 
tion, after  which  he  studied  at  Naples  dvil  and  canon  law.  In 
.1689  be  CMW  to  Rom^  where  in  1695  he  united  with  several 
otheia  of  Htcnuy  tastes  in  fonning  the  Academy  cf  Arcadiaas. 
A  schism  occurred  in  the  academy  in  1711,  and  Gravlna  and  his 
followers  fouridci!  in  opposition  to  it  the  .■\cadrlny  of  Ouirina. 
From  Innocent  XII.    Gravlna  received  the  ofier  of  various 
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ecclcstta-stiral  honours,  hut  ficrlincH  them  from  a  riisinclinalion 
to  enter  the  dcricil  profession.  In  i6gg  he  w.is  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  civil  law  in  the  college  ui  La  Sapicnzs,  and  ia  1705 
be  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  canon  law.  He  died  at  Rome 
on  the  6th  of  January  1718.  He  was  the  adoptive  father  of 
Metastasio. 

Grovina  is  the  author  of  a  numljcr  of  works  of  great  (erudition,  the 
princi^vil  iicin>;  his  Orijincj-  jurij  LivUi.i,  ri>tnplitcd  in  3  vols.  (1713) 
and  his  Dt  Rom^jno  %mperio  11712).  .A  French  translation  of  the 
former  appeared  in  177.';.  of  whiih  a  Mimvi  (•iliiion  w.i.s  jujhli.-^hed 
in  1823.  His  iisllL'itttJ  works  were  jmbliihLNl  at  Le:|)zig  m  1737, 
Snd    T  N.i I  'cs,  with  notes  by  Mascovius,  in  1756. 

GRAVINA,  a  town  and  episcopal  set  of  .Apulia,  Italy,  in  the 
[  1 1  :  lice  of  Bari,  from  which  it  is  iti.  S.W.  by  rail  ( jg  m.  direct) , 
ii4i>  It.  at>ove  sea-level.  Pop.  (1901)  1^,197.  The  towu  ia 
probably  of  medieval  origin,  though  some  conjecture  that  it 
OCCapies  tbc  site  of  the  ancient  Blera,  a  post  station  on  the  Via 
Appla.  The  cathedral  is  a  basilica  of  the  i$xh  century.  The 
totm  b  conouiidcd  witk  w«lto  and  tovccs,  ajud  •  castk  of  the 
mperar  Ftadeddkll.  rites  Above  thetowa^  wJdcb  kler  bdongca 
to  the  Oninif  didm  «t  Gisviu}  Jutt  entibie  j|  we  dweOiiigs 
«Bd  a  church  (S.  IGdxIe)  all  bewn  in  the  rode,  and  now 
abandoned. 

Prehistoric  rctnaina  in  the  district  (remains  of  ancient  s^tlemcnts, 
tumuli,  &C.)  ate  dcKfibcd  fay  V.  m  Ckoo  in  N«tmt  4etfi  tcari 
(1901).  p.  217. 

GRAVITATIOH  (from  Lat.  gravis,  heavy),  in  physical  science, 
that  mutual  action  lietween  masses  of  matter  by  virtue  of  which 
every  such  ma.s.s  tends  toward  every  other  with  a  force  var\ing 
directly  as  the  product  of  the  ma^iTes  and  inversely  .u;  the  square 
of  their  distances  apart.  .Although  the  law  was  first  clearly  and 
rigorously  formulated  by  Sir  Isaac  l^iewtou,  the  fact  ui  the 
action  indicated  by  it  ma  more  or  less  clearly  seen  by  others. 
Even  Ptolemy  had  a  va^ne  conception  of  a  force  tending  toward 
the  centre  of  the  earth  which  r.ut  only  kept  bodies  upon  its 
Biuface,  but  in  aome  mjr  apbdd  the  ordet  oS  the  tiaiveae;  John 
Kepler  infemd  that  the  pHuteta  move  in  their  ocbita  nadn  aome 
talvCMe  or  force  ewrled  by  the  tmi  but  the  laws  of  motion 
were  not  then  sulBciently  developed,  nor  were  Xepler's  ideas  of 

force  sufTiciently  clear,  to  admit  of  a  precise  statement  of  the 
nature  of  the  force.  C.  Huygens  and  R.  Houi.t,  coutcmporiu-ici 
of  Newton,  saw  that  Kepler's  third  law  implied  a  force  tending 
towaril  the  sun  which,  acting  on  the  several  planets,  varied 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  l?ut  two  reqturemcnts 
necessary  to  generalize  the  theory  were  still  wanting.  One  was 
to  show  that  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  not  only  represented 
Kepler's  third  law,  but  his  first  two  laws  also.  The  other  was  to 
diow  that  the  gravitation  of  the  earth,  following  one  and  the 
•ame  law  with  that  of  tlieaun,  extended  to  ll)e  moon.  Newton's 
reaeaichca  ahowed  that  the  attisctinn  of  the  earth  on  Che  moon 
was  the  wuat  aa  that  for  iMdka  at  tbt  earths  awfaee,  only 
reduced  in  tlie  hmne  Mtuare  of  the  moon's  dtatance  frinn  the 
earth's  centre.  He  also  showed  that  the  total  gravitation  of 
the  earth,  assumed  as  spherical,  on  external  bodies,  would  be 

the  same  as  if  the  earth's  mass  were  concentrated  in  the  centre. 
This  led  at  once  to  the  statement  of  the  law  in  its  mo^l  general 
form. 

The  law  of  gravitation  is  unique  among  the  laws  of  nature, 
not  only  in  its  wide  generality,  taking  the  whole  universe  in  its 
scope,  but  in  the  fact  tliat,  so  far  as  yet  known,  it  is  absolutely 
unmodified  by  anycooditiooorcausewiiatevcr.  Ail  other  forms 
of  action  between  miiaci  of  matter,  vary  with  circumstances. 
The  outual  actioo  of  electrtted  bodies,  for  example,  is  affected 
by  tiieir  idative  or  absoittte  motion.  But  no  conditioos  to 
witlcb  matter  has  ever  been  subjected,  or  under  whidi  it  has 
ever  been  observed,  have  been  found  to  influence  its  gravitation 
in  the  slightest  degree.  We  might  conceive  the  rapid  motions 
of  the  he.ivenly  borlies  to  result  in  somc  change  cither  in  the 
direction  or  atrjounl  of  their  gravitation  towards  each  other  at 
eat  h  nionieiit ,  Ij-Jt  such  is  Dot  the  case,  even  in  the  most  rapidly 
moving  bod,jcs  of  ;be  solar  system.  The  question  has  also  heen 
raised  whether  the  action  of  gravitation  is  absolutely  instant- 
aneous.  U  not,  the  action  would  not  be  exactly  in  the  line 


adjoining  the  two  bodies  at  the  instant,  but  would  be  affected 
by  the  motion  of  the  line  joining  them  during  the  time  required 
by  the  force  to  pass  from  one  body  to  the  other.  The  result  of 
this  would  be  seen  in  the  motions  of  the  planets  around  )  he  su  a ; 
but  the  moat  refined  observations  show  no  sucfa  eficcL.  It  is 
also  conc^vaUe  that  bodies  might  gravitate  differently  at 
dUterait  temperatures.  But  the  mMt  eatetui  icseaidies  have 
failed  to  siunr  any  ajipaient  nodttcatini  pradnoBd  In  this  way 
except  what  might  be  attdbotad  lo  the  mmnndiBg  conditions. 
The  most  recent  and  eriiaustive  expetfment  was  that  of  J.  H. 
Poynling  and  P.  Phillips  (Proc.  Roy.  Sor.,  7OA,  p.  445).  The 
result  was  that  the  change,  if  any,  was  less  than  of  the  force 
tor  one  dei;ree  change  uf  temperatvie^  a  rcsult  tm  nunvte  to  be 
established  by  any  measures. 

Another  cause  vshich  might  be  supposed  to  modify  the  action 
of  gravitation  between  two  bodies  would  be  the  interfiosition  of 
masses  of  matter  between  them,  a  cause  which  tnaterialiy 
modtfips  the  action  of  electrified  borfirs.  The  qucstioa  whether 
this  cause  mudil'ics  gravitation  admits  of  an  CSSy  ttSt  from 

observation,  if  it  did,  then  a  portion  of  th«  earth's  mass  or  of 
that  of  any  other  planet  toraed  away  from  the  sun  would  not  bs 
subjected  to  the  aaae  action  of  the  son  as  if  directly  exposed  to 
that  action.   Great  masses,  as  those  of  the  great  plane>ts,  would 

not  be  attracted  with  a  force  proportional  to  the  mass  because 
of  the  hindrance  or  other  effect  of  the  interposed  portions. 
Hut  not  the  slightest  modification  due  to  this  cause  is  shown. 
The  genera!  conclusion  from  everything  we  s>t  is  that  .1  mass  of 
matter  in  .Australia  attracts  a  ma,s.s  in  Ix)ndon  preci.scly  a.s  it 
would  if  the  eatlh  were  not  interposed  between  the  two  masses. 

We  must  therefore  regard  the  law  in  question  as  the  broadest 
.md  moat  fundament  a!  one  which  nature  makes  known  to  us. 

It  is  not  yet  experinteutally  proved  that  variation  as  the 
inverse  square  is  absolutely  true  at  all  distances.  Astronomical 
observationseMendovertoobticf  apetiodof  timeto  sfaowsiqr 
attraction  between  difletent  stars  except  those  in  each  others 
neighbourhood.  Bat  tUs  proves  nothing  because,  in  the  case 
of  distances  so  great,  centuries  or  even  thousands  of  years  of 
accurate  observation  will  be  required  to  show  any  action.  On 
the  other  hand  the  enigmatical  niotion  of  the  perihelion  of 
Mercury  has  not  yet  found  any  plausible  cxplaaalion  except  on 
the  hy[M)thesis  th.at  the  gravitation  of  the  sun  diminishes  at 
a  rate  slightly  greater  than  that  of  the  inverse  square — the  most 
simple  riiodilication  being  to. suppose  that  instead  of  the  exponent 
of  the  distance  being  exactly  -  a,  it  is  -3-ooo  000  161  3. 

The  argument  iacxtremdy  simple  In  fonn.  It  Is  certain  that, 
in  the  general  average,  year  after  year,  the  fence  with  which 
Mercuty  is  drawn  toward  the  sun  docs  vary  tarn  the  exact 
inverse  square  of  its  distance  from  the  aim.  The  asoat  plausible 
explanation  of  this  Is  that  one  or  more  masses  of  natter  move 
aioond  the  mm,  whose  action,  whether  they  are  inside  or  outside 
the  orl»t  of  Mercury,  would  produce  the  required  modification  in 
the  force.  From  an  investigation  of  all  the  (jbiicrvations  upon 
Mercury  and  the  other  three  interior  pla;iets,  Simon  Newcomb 
found  it  almost  out  of  the  question  that  any  such  mass  of  matter 
could  exist  without  changing  either  the  figure  of  the  sun  itself 
or  the  motion  of  (he  planes  of  the  orbits  of  either  Mercury  or 
Venus.  The  qualification  "  almost  "  is  necessary  because  so 
complex  a  system  of  actions  comes  into  play,  and  accurate 
observations  h.' ve  extended  through  so  short  a  period,  that  tbt 
proof  cannt  I  K'ardcd  as  absolute.  But  the  fact  thatcatehll 
and  repeated  g^ch  lor  a  mass  of  matter  sufficient  to  ptoAme 
the  deshed  effect  haa  been  in  vain,  aHordB  addltlanal  evMnneeof 
its  non-enstenceu  The  moat  obirious  test  of  the  nalty  of  the 
required  modifications  would  be  afforded  by  two  other  bodies, 
the  motions  of  whose  pericentres  should  be  similarly  affected. 
These  are  Mars  and  the  moon.  Newcomb  found  an  excess  of 
mo-_lons  in  the  [lerlhelion  <if  Mars  anioimting  to  about  5'  per 
icaiury.  But  the  combination  <.i  observations  and  theory  on 
which  this  is  based  is  not  sufTicicni  •■.illy  to  establish  so  slight  a 
motion.  In  the  case  of  the  motion  of  the  moon  around  the  earth, 
.rissuming  the  gravitation  of  the  latter  to  be  subject  to  the 
modification  ia  question,  the  annual  motion  of  tlie  moon's 
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jxrigec  should  be  greater  by  1-5"  than  ihe  theoretical  motion. 
E.  W.  Brown  is  the  nrst  inve&ii|^tor  to  determine  the  theorctiral 
motioas  with  this  degree  of  precision;  iind  he  finds  th.it  there 
is  no  such  divergence  between  the  actual  and  the  computed 
motion.  There  is  therefore  as  ]Wt  00  fnmnd  for  regarding  any 
deviatioo  bam.  tlw  law  of  invcn*  tquare  n  man  tban  a  possi- 
UKty.  CS.  N.) 

GMvmnoH  Comitaiit  amd  Mswr  Dunm  tm  xbb  EAJtia 

The  law  of  ^gravitation  states  that  two  masses  Mi  and  Mi, 
distant  d  from  c.ich  other,  are  pulled  together  each  with  a  force 
Ml  M-  iP.  where  (i  is  a  constant  for  jill  kinds  of  matter  -the 
^raviM'f'i  comUml.  The  acceleialioii  of  lowftfds  Mi  or  the 
force  exert c<l  on  it  by  M,  per  unit  of  its  m,iss  is  therefore  GMj/rf*. 
Astronomical  observations  of  the  accelcr.itions  of  different 
plaoeta  towards  the  sun.  or  of  different  s-itellitcs  towards  the 
tame  primary,  give  us  the  most  accurate  confirmation  of  the 
distance  part  of  tbe  law.  By  comparing  accdanttloas  towards 
dlffenmt  bodica  we  obtain  the  latiot  «>f  the  laMWt  of  those 
tffferait  bodfai  and,  in  •»  far  as  tbe  latioa  are  conaiitmt,  we 
obtain  confiimatfaii  ol  the  WM  part,  fiat  wa  omly  obtain  the 
ratios  of  the  muca  to  the  bum  of  aome  one  member  of  the 
s>'stem,  say  the  earth.  We  do  not  find  the  mass  in  terms  of 
grammes  or  pounds.  In  fact,  astronomy  gives  us  the  product 
GM,  but  neither  ("1  nor  M.  Kor  example,  the  arceleration  of  the 
earth  towards  the  sun  is  about  0  6  cni^scc-  At  a  distance  from 
it  about  15X10'^  cm.  The  acceleration  of  the  moon  tow.inls 
the  earth  is  about  0-27  cm/scc'  at  a  distance  from  it  about 
4Xio'»  cm.  If  S  is  the  mass  of  the  sun  and  Elbe  mass  of  the 
earth  we  have  0-6=  OS/  (15X10")*  and  o  ay-GE/  (4Xio'»)' 
fiviog  in  GS  and  GE,  and  the  ratio  S/Bv50o,ooo  roughly; 
but  we  d»  not  obtain  either  S  or  £  in  grammes,  and  we  do  not 
find  G. 

The  ain  of  tiK  opecimenta  to  be  deaciibed  hcK  nay  be 
regarded  either  as  the  detemiinatloD  of  the  mam  of  the  earth 

it.  grammes,  most  conveniently  expressed  by  its  ^laaB-^ita 
volume,  tliat  is  by  its  "  mean  density  "  A,  or  the  determination 
of  '.hf  ■'  gravitation  constant  "  G,  Com'sponding  to  theie  two 
asjKx  is  of  the  problem  there  arc  two  nwdci  of  attack.  Suppose 
that  a  bod>  of  mass  M  is  suspended  at  the  earth's  surface  where 
U  is  pulled  with  a  force  tf  vertir.nlly  downw.'jrds  by  the  earth — its 
we^ht.  At  the  same  time  l<-t  it  he  pulled  with  a  force  p  by  a 
meeaurablc  mass  M  which  may  be  a  muunuin,  or  some  measur- 
able part  of  the  earth'a surface  layers,  or  an  artificially  prepared 
miM  broufbt  near  m,  and  let  the  pull  of  M  b«  the  same  as  if 
it  were  concentrated  at  a  distance  d.  The  earth  piiO  nay  be 
Rgatdcd  la  the  same  as  if  the  earth  were  all  coacentiated  at  ita 
centre,  diitant  IL  _ 

Th,n  w-at«ft'AM/IP-G.tvRA8i  (I) 

and 

^-GMM/d>   ■  '  (3) 

By  division 

If  then  we  ran  arrange  to  olnerve  W«  obtain  A,  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth. 

But  the  same  observatiou  give  us  G  also.  For,  pMting 
«l-v/gia(3),wecet 

In  the  second  mode  of  uiucli  ilic  pull  p  between  two  artificially 
prepared  measured  masses  Mi,  Mj  is  deii muncd  when  they  arc 
a  dtstanrr  d  apart,  and  since  ^»G.MiMz/<^  we  get  at  onc« 
G  =  P(^'M,M,.  But  we  can  ilso  dflduco  A.  For  putting 
in  (i)  we  get 

Experiments  of  the  first  cla.<is  in  which  the  pull  of  a  known  mass 
b  compared  with  the  puUof  the  earth  may  he  termed  experiments 
OQ  the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  while  experiments  oi  the 
seooud  dasB  hi  wfakh  the  pull  between  two  knoqn  nuMct  la 


on  the  gravitation 


directly  measuitd  may  be  termed  1 

constant. 

We  shall,  however,  adopt  a  slijthtly  dilTerent  classification 
for  the  purpose  of  describing  methucb  of  exjK-rimcnt,  viz: — 

1.  Comparison  of  the  earth  pull  on  a  bo<is  with  tttepoUofai 

mass  as  in  the  Schiehallion  expenfue.-it. 

2.  Deccrmination  of  the  attraction  between  two  artificial  masses 

as  in  Cavfndi.sh'»  experiment. 

3.  Comparison  of  the  earth  pull  on  a  body  with  the  pull  of  an 

artificial  maMaahtcapcrinients  with  the  common  balance. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  possibility  of  gravitation 
expalmeota  of  this  kind  was  first  considered  by  Newton,  and 

in  both  of  the  forms  (1)  and  (2).   In  the  ^ysfcM  of  the  WaM 

(jrded.,  1737,  p.  40)  he  calculates  that  the  deviation  by  a  hemi- 
spherical mount.iin,  of  the  earth's  density  and  with  raditis  3  ra., 
on  a  pkimli  line  at  its  side  will  be  Ic^  than  3  minutes.  He  also 
calculates  though  with  an  erroAtn  his  arithmetic)  the  accelera- 
tion towardn  each  other  of  two  nphcri^s  each  a  foot  in  HlBmcter 
and  of  thi'  earth's  density,  and  comes  to  the  contlusion  that  in 
either  case  the  eQect  is  too  small  for  measurement.  In  the 
Principia,  bit.  iii.,  prop,  x.,  he  makes  a  cdebrated  estimate 
that  the  earth's  mean  density  is  five  or  six  times  that  of  water. 
Adopting  this  estimate,  the  deviation  by  an  actual  mountain 
or  the  attraction  of  two  terrestrial  spheres  would  be  (rf  the  orden 
calcuhted,  and  regarded  by  Newton  as  imnieBaurably  small. 

Whatever  method  is  adiqtted  the  force  to  be  measured  is  very 
minute.  This  may  be  realized  if  we  here  anticipate  the  results 
of  the  experiments,  which  show  that  in  round  numbers  A  -  v.n 
and  0  =  1/15,000,000  when  the  masses  are  in  grammes  and  the 
distances  in  centimetres. 

Kewton's  iTiotmtain,  which  would  probably  have  densit\'  about 
A  2  would  deviate  the  plumbdine  not  much  more  than  half  a 
minute.  Two  spheres  3o\:m.  ia  diameter  (about  r  ft.)  and  of 
density  11  (about  that  of  lead)  just  not  touching  would  puQ 
each  other  with  a  force  rather  Icss  than  a  dynes,  and  their 
acceteratioB  would  be  such  that  they  would  move  into  oontact 
if  starting  t  cm.  apart  in  rather  over  400  seconds. 

Ftam  these  eiampka  it  will  be  lealbed  that  la  gravitation 
expeilnMnta  eatBsoidinaiy  pneautions  must  be  adapted  to 
eliminate  disturhrag  forces  wMch  may  easily  rne  to  be  com- 
parable with  the  forces  to  be  measured.  We  shall  not  attempt 
to  give  an  account  of  these  precautions,  but  only  seek  to  set 
forth  the  general  prtadplea  of  the  different  cxpetimcttts  which 

have  been  made. 

I.    Compartson  nj  the  Eiirlh  I'uil  wiih  Ihii!  ii/  a  Natural  \fci$S. 

Bouguer's  Experiments. — The  earliest  experiments  were  made 
by  Pierre  Bouguer  about  1740,  and  they  are  recorded  in  his 
Fipm  de  la  ttrrc  (1749).  They  were  of  two  kinds.  In  the  first 
ha  determined  the  length  of  the  secoods  penduhim,  and  thenoe 
g  at  difierent  levels.  Thus  at  Quito,  which  may  be  regarded 
aa  on  a  table48ad  1466  toisea  (a  tolsa  is  about  6*4  ft.)  above 
aea-levd,  the  seoonb  penduhun  waa  lets  by  i/ijji  than  oo  the 
Isle  of  Inca  at  sea-level.  But  if  there  were  no  matter  above  the 
sea-level,  the  inverse  square  law  would  make  the  pendulum  less 
by  I  'I  I  i.S  at  the  higher  level.  The  value  of  ,1;  then  at  the  hipher 
level  was  greater  than  could  be  accounted  for  L>'  the  attraction 
of  an  earth  ending  ats«a-level  by  the  dilference  i  iiiS-i,'ij3i  = 
1^608^.  and  litis  was  put  down  to  the  attraction  of  the  plateau 
i4(i6  toises  high;  or  the  attraction  of  the  whole  earth  was 
60^3  limes  the  attraction  of  the  plateau.  Using  the  rule,  now 
known  as  "  Young's  rule,"  for  the  attraction  of  the  plateau, 
Bouguer  found  that  the  density  of  the  earth  was  4-7  times  that 
of  the  plateau,  a  result  certainly  much  too  large. 

In  the  second  kind  ofeiperimeatha  attempted  to  msasuiij 
the  hoiiamital  pull  of  CUmMmuo^  a  muuntsin  about  aoyooo  ft 
high,  by  the  deflecSioB  of  a  plumMlne  at  a  station  oa  its  south 
sidK.  Ftg.  r  shows  the  principle  of  the  method.  Suppose  that 
two  stations  are  fi.ved,  one  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  due  south 
of  the  sumntit,  and  the  other  on  the  same  latitude  but  some 
distance  westward,  away  from  the  influence  of  the  mountain. 
Suppose  that  at  the  second  station  a  star  is  observed  to  pass  the 
meridian,  fte  simpHdty  we  will  say  direct^  ovedicad,  then  a 
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Fig.  I.— Boqkiwi'i 
line  Experiment  oa 
ttaciioa  of  CUmbonink 


Iffll  bang  down  exactly  parallel  to  the  observing 
tdexope.  If  the  mountain  were  away  it  would  also  hang  parallel 
to  the  telescope  ai  the  first  station  when  directed  to  the  same 
Star.  But  the  mountain  pulls  the  phimb-line  towards  ti  and 
the  itar  appears  to  tke  north  of  the  zenith  and  evidently 

muuntain  pull/earth  puU«tan> 
Ktnt  of  an^e  of  di^boenent 
of  zenith. 

Bougucr  obaerved  tlie  meridian 
altitude  of  aevenl  itan  m  the 
two  sUtioQt.  TbcK  waa  Mill 
aome  4efttetiM  at  tlw  aeeood 
station,  a  deflectim  which  be 
estimated  as  1/14  that  at  the 
first  station,  and  he  found  011 
allowing  for  this  that  hi-S  obwrk'a- 
tioiib  nave  a  (icflcction  of  8  Mxonds 
at  the  fir^it  strttioii.  From  the 
form  and  size  of  the  mountain  he 
found  thai  if  iis  density  were  that 
of  the  earth  the  deflection  should 
be  loj  seconds,  or  the  earth  was 
nearly  13  times  as  dense  as  the 
nonntain,  a  result  several  times 
tM  Jaige.  But  the  modi  was 
cmted  on  under  enonnous  difB- 
cultlea  owing  to  the  leraliy  of  the  weather,  and  no  exactness 
could  he  eipected.  The  importaBce  of  the  experiment  Liy  in  its 
proof  that  the  method  was  possible. 

Mashelpu's  Experiment  — in  1774  Nevil  Maskclyne  (PhU. 
Trans.  177  5,  p.  4g5)  made  an  experiment  on  the  deticction  of  the 
plumh-line  by  Schiehalliiin,  a  mountain  in  Perthshire,  which  has 
a  short  ridge  nearly  east  and  west,  and  sides  siopiiig  steeply  on 
the  north  and  south.  He  selected  two  stations  on  the  same 
meridian,  one  on  the  north,  the  other  on  the  south  slope,  and  by 
means  of  a  zenith  sector,  a  telescope  inovided  with  « jrfumb-bob, 
he  determined  at  each  sutlon  the  meridian  zenith  distances  of 
a  numlKr  of  ataa.  Erub  •  survey  of  the  district  made  Is  the 
years  I77«-1774  the  fSOgnphikBl  oiSaiienoe  of  latitude  between 
the  two  atatioM  wis  found  to  be  4a'M  eeoinds,  and  this  would 
hoTC  been  the  dififetenee  in  the  meridian  zenith  difference  of  the 
same  star  at  the  two  stations  fiad  the  mountain  been  awav. 
But  at  the  north  station  the  pkimb-bol>  was  pulled  south  aiid  the 
zenith  was  deflected  northwards,  while  at  the  south  station  the 
cfffft  was  reversed.  Hcnrc  the  angle  between  the  zeniths,  or  the 
angle  between  the  zenith  disliuiccs  of  the  same  star  at  the  two 
Stations  was  greater  ihan  the  geographical  43-94  seconds.  The 
mean  of  the  observations  gave  a  difference  of  54*1  aewHMh,  or 
the  double  deflection  of^the  plumb-line  was  54-3--43-94,  say 
ti-e6  seconds. 

^  The  coflqptitntioQ  of  the  atuactioa  of  the  mountain  on  the 
supposition  that  ite  denal^  was  that  d  the  esrth  was  made  hy 

Charles  Hutton  from  the  tcaotta  of  the  sur\ey  {Pka.  Trans., 
1778,  p.  689),  a  computation  carried  out  by  ingenious  and 

important^methods.  He  found  that  the  detlertion  should  have 
been  greater  in  the  ratio  17804  loo;!,  .say  q  :  s.  whence  the 
density  of  the  e-irth  comes  out  at  y'j  that  of  the  mountain. 
Hutton  Jofik  the  density  of  the  mouiitain  at  s,  giving  the  mean 
di-nsily  of  the  earth  4-5.  .A  revision  of  the  deiisity  of  the  moun- 
tain from  a  carefui  survey  of  the  rocics  composing  it  was  made 
by  John  Piayfair  many  years  later  {Phil.  Trans.,  rSii,  p.  347), 
and  the  density  of  the  earth  was  given  aa  tying  between  4-5588 
'aiid4*M7.       '12  *?!'. 

Other  eipeiiBMBts  have  bees  made  en  the  atbaction  of 
mountains  by  Francesco  CatUnt  {MUano  Bfftm.  AH.,  1814, 
p.  28)  on  Mt.  Blanc  in  1821,  using  the  pendulum  method  after 
the  manner  of  Bouguer,  by  Colonel  Sir  Henr>'  James  and  Captain 
A.  R.  Ciarke  \  I'lii!  Trans.,  1856,  p.  50:).  using  the  {ilumh  line 
deflection  at  ,\rthur's  Spat,  by  T.  C,  Mrndcnhall  '  .)  mt-r.  Jour  ci 
Sci  p.  .jiji,  using  the  penduhtm  nnelho<l  on  Fujiyama  in 

Japan,  and  by  E.  D.  Preston  (,U.S,  Coast  and  Geod.  Survey  Rep., 
^*9i,  V-  S>5)  in  Hawaii,  using  both  methods. 


Airy's  Experima.t  -ln  1S54  Sir  G.  B.  Airy  {Phil.  Trans., 
1 80,  p.  297)  carried  out  at  Harton  pit  near  South  Shields  an 
experiment  which  he  had  attempted  nuuiy  years  before  in  con- 
junction with  W.  Whewell  and  R.  Sheepshanks  at  Dolcoatfa. 
This  consisted  in  comparing  gravity  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom 
of  a  mine  by  the  swings  of  the  same  penduiiun,  and  thence  finidiag 
the  ratio  of  the  pull  of  the  intervening  atiata  to  the  paO  of  the 
whole  earth.  The  principle  of  the  method  may  be  understood 
by  assuming  that  the  earth  omsisu  of  concentric  spherical  shells 
each  faomogeaeous,  the  hut  of  thickness  h  equal  to  the  depth 
of  the  mine.  Let  the  radius  of  the  earth  to  the  l>ottom  of  the 
mine  be  R,  and  the  mean  density  up  to  that  point  fx;  A.  Tliis 
will  not  ditier  apfircciably  from  the  mc.in  density  of  the  whole. 
Let  the  density  of  the  strata  of  depth  //  be  5.  Denoting  the 
values  of  gravity  aljove  and  bcJow  by  g,  and     we  have 


and 


(since  the  attraction  of  a  shell  A  thidt  on  a  point  Just  ««itiidt  ft  ii 

G4»(R+A)»«/(R+*)»-C.4irM). 

Therefore 


whoioe 


and 


f.-G.|trRA(,  -^+$1)  nearly, 


2*  ,3^  « 


Stations  were  chosen  in  the  same  vertical,  one  near  the  pit 
biuik,  another  1 250  ft.  below  in  a  disused  working,  and  a  "  com- 
parison "  rlork  w.is  fixed  at  each  station.  A  third  clock  was 
placed  at  the  upper  station  connected  by  an  electric  circuit  to 
the  lower  station.  It  gave  an  electric  signal  every  15  iffimdii 
by  which  the  rates  of  the  two  comparison  dodta  cotdd  be  accnr- 
ately  cooqwred.  Two  "  invariable  "  seoonda  pendnlnns  were 
swung,  one  in  font  of  the  upper  and  the  other  in  front  of  the 
lower  comparison  dock  after  the  manner  of  Rater,  and  these 
invariablcs  were  interchanged  at  intervals  Ftom  continuous 
observations  extending  over  three  weeks  and  after  applying 
various  rorrettiotis  Airy  obtained  =  i '00005185.  Making 
correitions  for  the  irregularity  of  the  neighbouring  Strata  he 
f(mnii  A,a  =  j-6266.  W.  H.  Miller  made  a  careful  determination 
of  6  ironi  specimens  of  the  strata,  finding  it  2-5.  The  final 
result  taking  into  aooount  the  ell^iticity  and  ntatten  of  the  earth 

is  A =6- 565. 

Von  Slerneck's  Exptiimaat.—{Mm.  its  K.U.K.  UU.  Geog. 
Itut.  aa  Wiem,  ii.,  iWe,  pi  77;  1883,  pb  59;  tL,  1886^  p.  97). 
K.  von  Stemeck  repeated  the  mine  eipetunent  in  iSSa-iaSj 
at  the  Adalbert  ahaft  at  Frifataa  In  Bohenia  and  hi  Ms  nt  the 
Abraham  shaft  near  Freiberg.  Re  nsed  two  invariable  half* 
seconds  pendulums,  one  swung  at  the  surface,  the  other  below 
at  the  sam.c  time.  The  two  were  at  intervab  interrhanged. 
Von  Stemeck  introduced  a  most  iin(H)rtanl  improvement  by 
comparing  the  swings  of  the  two  invariables  with  the  same  clock 
which  by  an  electric  circuit  gave  a  signal  at  each  station  each 
second.  This  eliminated  dock  rales.  His  method,  of  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  give  the  details  here,  began  a  new  era  in  the 
determinations  of  local  variations  of  gravity.  The  values  which 
von  Stemeck  obtained  for  A  were  not  consistent,  but  increased 
with  the  d^th  of  the  aecond  station.  This  was  probahly  due 
to  focal  irr^nlaritica  in  the  sttata  wUdi  could  not  he  directly 
detected. 

.\11  the  experiments  to  dcternme  A  by  the  attraction  of 

natural  masses  are  open  to  the  serious  objection  that  we  cannot 
determine  the  disitibuiion  of  density  in  the  neighbourhood 
with  an v  approach  to  accuracy.  The  exiR-rimenls  with  artilkial 
masses  next  to  be  described  give  much  more  consistent  results, 
and  the  eaparimcnta  with  natural  maaaea  are  now  only  of  mt 
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iaihowing  the  exiai 


rilics  in  the  earth's  superficial 
ting  largely  from  the  accepted 


value. 

II.  Dttcrmination  oj  the  AUroflion  between  two  Arlifuial  }fnsscs. 

CjifnJish's  Expcrimtr.l  [Phil.  Trans..  I'l)^,  p.  4(jy,i.  -Tliis 
ftk'bratfii  expcriniom  was  plannnl  !)>•  the  Rev 
He  coniplctod  an  ajiparatus  for  it  hut 


John  Mitchell, 
lid  not  live  to  begin  work 
with  it.    Mwr  Mitihi-ir.s  death  the  apparaiu.s  came  into  the 

Gssession  of  Hcnr>-  Cavendish,  who  largely  reconstructed  it, 
still  adhered  to  Mitchell's  plan,  and  in  1797- 1798  he  carried 
oill^Ui^  ezperiineat.  The  essential  feature  of  it  consisted  in  the 
detj^ojuMtion  of  the  attraction  of  a  leadsphere  12  in.  in  diameter 
on  another  lead  sphere  2  in.  in  diameter,  the  distance  httyi^f^ 
the  centres  being  about  9  in.,  by  means  of  a  tor«oh  balanccT. 
Fig.  I, shows  how  the  experiment  was  carried  out.  .\  torsion 
rod  Ut  i  ft.  long,  lied  from  its  ends  to  a  verticil  piece  mg,  was 


Fit;.  2.  -Cavendish's  .\pparatus. 


'    hk,  torsion  rod  hung  by  wirc/f,;  x,x,  attracted  balls  hung  from 
iKt^i  "^^  tooKtoi  fnr>«ttractinKiaMM. 

bmigbyaiiife^  FramiUcndidcpaidedtiiokadlMUsxxeach 
3  in.  in  diameter.  The  poHtioii  of  the  rod  «M  dMemined  by  a 

scale  fixed  near  the  end  of  the  arm,  the  Mm  Stsclf  CMiying  a 
vernier  moving  along  the  scale.  This  was  lighted  by  a  lamp  and 
viewed  by  a  telescope  T  from  the  outside  of  the  room  containing 
the  ap[)aratus.  The  torsion  balance  was  enclosed  in  a  case 
and  outside  this  t%vo  lead  spheres  WW  each  11  in.  in  diameter 
hung  from  an  arm  which  could  turn  round  an  a,xis  \'p  in  the  line 
of  g/.  Suppose  that  lirsi  the  spheres  are  placed  so  that  one  is 
just  in  front  of  the  right-hand  ball  x  and  the  other  is  just  behind 
the  left-hand  ball  x.  The  two  will  oonqHie  to  pull  the  balls  so 
that  the  li^ht  end  of  tlie  lod  laavee  iorwmnL  Now  let  the  big 
l^cne  he  wtmA  laoad  ao  that  one  is  in  toot  ol  the  left  bell 
•od  the  other  betdad  the  tight  balL  Tbe  puDa  jura  severKd 
and  the  ri^t  end  moves  bodewnd.  Ihe  an^  betmen  its  two 
positions  is  (if  we  neglect  croes  attractions  of  ri^t  sphere  on 
left  ball  anrl  left  sphere  on  right  ball)  four  times  as  great  as  the 
deflection  of  tbe  rod  due  to  approach  of  one  sphere  to  one  ball. 

The  principle  of  the  experiment  may  be  set  forth  thus.  Let  2a 
be  the  length  of  the  tursion  riwl,  m  ilii'  m.i.>^  <if  .i  Ixill,  M  the  ma^i,  of 
a  large  sphere,  d  the  distance  between  the  centres,  auppoaed  the  same 
oneKbadb  Letf  tbe  angle  through  which  the  nd  naves  round 
wlm  the  tpheics  wWere  tnowd  from  laefinttotaeiecoiidcf  the 
positions  dcscrUied  abovi:.  Lrt  n  be  the  COOple  required  to  twist 
the  roil  ilirough  I  radian-  l  lxn  >i0=4GMMo/^-  But  #1  can  be 
found  from  the  time  erf  vibratinn  of  the  torsion  system  when  we 
know  its  moment  of  ineni.i  I,  .ind  this  can  be  deiermim'<l.  If  T 
is  the  period  »i  =  4ir'I/T',  whence  G  =  w'<i'Iff,'T'M mo,  or  putting  the 
result  in  terms  of  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  A  it  is  easy  to  show 
tlwt,  if  L,  the  length  of  tbe  seconds  pendulum,  is  put  for  g/a*.  and  C 
for  awR,  the  eaita'adraimfcrence,  then 

.  .LMmmT* 

The  original  account  by  Cavendish  Is  stiO  well  worth  studying 


of  the  rwdlence  of  Us  methods.  His.wqifc.  was 
ledly  veiy  accuimte'for  a  pioiieer  copetlmeBt  and  has 
only  really  been  inpraved  upcm  witUn  the  hat  generation. 
Making  various  coiTectiOoa  of  which  ft  is  not  nscessary  to  give 

a  description,  the  result  obtafaied  (after  amtftting  a  tni.stakr 
first  pointed  out  by  F.  Baily)  is  A«  5-448.  In  seeking  the  orit^in 
of  the  disturbed  motion  of  the  torsion  rod  Cavendish  made  a  very 
important  observation.  He  found  that  when  the  masses  were 
left  in  one  po.sition  lor  a  time  the  attracted  balls  crept  now  in 
one  direction,  now  iu  another,  as  if  the  attraction  were  varying. 
Ultimately  he  found  that  this  was  due  to  convection  currents 
in  the  cose  containing  the  torsion  rod,  currents  produced  by 
temperature  inequalities.  When  a  large  sphere  was  heated  the 
near  it  tended  to  approach  and  when  it  was  cooled  the  baU 
XW&A  to  ncedb  Convection  cnncBia  conatitttte  the  chief 
disturboaee  and  the  ddcf  soune  of  cnar  in  all  attempts  to 
measure  smaD  forces  in  air  at  orfnaiy  presBare.' ' 

Reich's  Experiments  ( Viysiit  hc  Ubcr  die  mitllere  Dickiifjjkeit 
der  Erde  miitehl  der  Drchutige,  Freiberg,  1838;  "  Neue 
Versuche  mit  der  Drehwagc,"  Leipzig  Ahh.  Math.  Phys.  i., 
1S52,  p.  3S3).-  In  1R3S  F.  Reich  published  an  account  of  a 
ri';)ctition  of  the  Cavendish  exiM-rimer.t  carried  out  cm  thi 
same  general  hnes,  though  with  s<]mewhat  smaller  apparatus 
The  chief  differences  consisted  in  the  methods  of  measuring 
the  times  of  vibration  and  the  deflection,  and  the  changes 
were  hardly  improvements.  His  residt  after  revitioo  was 
A-5*49.  In  1853  he  published  an  aoooiwt  of  further  worit 
giving  aa  leauh  A*5<s>.  It  Is  aoCniocthy  that  in  Ua 
second  paiwr  he  gives  an  scooont  el  siqisrimcnts  anggssted 
by  J.  D.  Foibcs  in  which  tlx  deflection  wss  not  observed 
directly,  but  was  deduced  from  observations  of  the  time 
of  vibration  when  the  attracting  masses  were  in  different 
positions. 

Let  Ti  be  the  time  of  vibration  when  the  mas.«es  are  in  one 
of  the  u<tual  attracting  positions.    Let  d  hv  the  distance  bctwit-n 
_J    the  centres  of  attracting  mass  and  attracted  ball,  and  t  the 
^dhitonwthioivhwhiciaebailisMillad.  Uoisthehslf IsMh 
'o'ne^tonioa  rod  and  •  the  deflecBoB,  •-St.  Now  let  ihe 
attractiiig  masses  be  put  one  at  each  end  of  the  torsion  rod 
with  their  centres  in  the  line  through  the  centres  of  the  balls 
and  d  from  them,  and  let  Ti  be  the  time  of  vifatatioB.  Then 
it  ia  aaqr  to  show  that 

i/d-fl»i«-cr.-T,)/cr.+Td. 

This  ^hm  n  «shm  of  •  sAkh  may  be  nrnd  tn  Aa  iamnla.  Tha 
expermwBts  by  this  metlNid  wen  not  ooosisteatt  and  the  mean 
resuk  wasA— o>a5. 

Baily's  Exprriment(Mm$ln<fAett»yat  Astro,!  .SV  xiv.).— 
In  1841-184J  Francis  Baily  made  a  long  series  of  determinations 
by  Cavendish's  method  and  with  apparatus  nearly  of  the  same 
dimeiksions.  The  attracting  masses  were  12-in.  lead  spheres 
and  as  attracted  balls  he  used  various  masses,  lead,  zinc,  glass, 
ivory,  platinum,  hollow  brass,  and  finally  the  torsion  rod  i 
without  balls.  The  suspension  was  also  varied, 
consisting  of  a  single  wire,  sometimes  being  bifilar.  There  wcte 
^stematic  ervsn  nuaiiv  thsongh  BallyV  iraric,  wUdi  it  is 
impossible  now  wholly  to  oplala.  These  made  the  retultiog 
value  of  A  show  a  variation  with  the  nattm  of  the  atttactcd 
masses  and  a  variation  with  the  temperature.  His  final  tCSnlt 
A  =»  5-6747  is  not  of  value  compared  with  later  restilts. 

Cornu  and  Bailie's  Experiment  (Comptes  rcndus,  Ixxvi., 
1S73.  p.  054;  Ixxxvi.,  1.S78,  pp.  571.  6qg,  ic»i;  xcvi.,  18S3, 
p.  Mojl. — l:i  1S70  M.M.  .\.  Cortiu  and  J.  Bailie  commenced 
an  experiment  by  the  Cavendish  method  which  was  never 
definitely  completed,  though  valuable  studies  of  the  behaviour 
of  the  torsion  ^ipacatQS  were  made.  They  purposely  departed 
from  the  dimcasiMia  prevfcwsljr  vssd.  The  tmbn  balls  were  of 
copper  abodt  100  gm.  each,  the  rod  was  so  cm.  hwg,  and  the 
wire  was  4  metres  long.  On  each  side  nt  each  haD 
a  hollow  iron  sphere.  Two  of  these  were  filled  with  meicniy 
weighing  1 2  Itgm.,  the  two  spheres  of  mercury  constituting  the 
attracting  masses.  When  the  position  of  a  mass  was  to  be 
dtanged  the  mercury  was  pumped  from  the  sphere  on  one  side 
to  that  CO  the  other  side  of  •  faalL  Ta  avoid  ooontiiig  time'a 
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method  of  electric  regiuxation  on  a  chronograph  was  adopted. 
A  proviiional  result  was  5(>, 

Boys's  Exptrimtnt  (Phil.  Trans.,  A.,  1895,  pt.  i.,  p.  t).— 
Professor  C.  V.  Boys  having  found  that  it  is  possible  to  draw 
quartz  fibres  of  practically  any  degree  of  fineness,  of  great 
strength  and  true  in  their  elasticity,  determined  to  repeat  the 
Cavendbb  «speriineiit,  usins  his  newly  inveated  fibres  for 
the  MMiwiiiloB  «f  the  tMiion  md.  He  taegu  by  n  inquiry 
tt  to  the  beat  dimaiabNia  for  the  appatatua.  He  UM  that  if 
the  period  ol  vibratloD  is  Icept  cnnatant,  that  is,  if  the  moment 
of  hitriiii  I  is  kc|)t  profKirtionnl  to  the  torsion  couple  per  radian 
11,  then  the  delloction  remains  the  same  however  the  linear 
dimensions  arc  altcrcrl  so  long  they  arc  all  alicrcd  in  1  he  same- 
proportion.  Hence  we  arc  driven  to  conclude  ilmt  tlie  dimen- 
sions should  be  re<lured  until  further  reduelion  would  make  the 
linear  quantiiics  (00  small  to  be  measured  with  exactness,  for 
reduction  in  the  apparatus  enables  variations  in  temperature 
and  the  ronsequcnt  air  disturbances  to  be  rwluced,  and  the 
cxperinienl  in  otbcr  wayS  bceome:^  more  man.ige;i.ble.  PMiosor 
Uoys  took  «»  liw  BlffTt"Tf  to  be  sought  ior  i  in  10^00%  He 
fuitbar  saw  that  lednethw  in  ka|th  of  the  tonioii  nd  with 
given  bellB  is  an  advantage.  For  if  the  md  be  halved  the  moment 
of  iitntia  is  one-fonrtb,  and  If  the  suspending  fibre  is  made 
finer  so  that  the  torsion  couple  per  radian  is  also  one-fourth 
the  time  remains  the  s;>me.  Rut  the  moment  of  the  attracting 
force  is  halved  only,  so  that  the  dcllei •ion  against  one-fourth 
toisioa  is  doubled.   In  Cavendish's  arrangemcat  there  would 

be  an  early  limit 
to  the  advantage 
in  reduction  ot 
lod  in  that  the 
mass  opposite 
one  ball  would 
be|b seriously  to 
attract  the  other 
bftlL  But  Boys 
avoided  this 
difficulty  by  sus- 
pending the  balls 
from  the  ends  of 
the  torsion  rod  at 
different  levels 
and  by  placing 
the  attracting 
masses  at  these 
di&erent  levels. 
Fig.  s  Rpnaents 
diagram  ma  lic- 
aBy  a  vertical 
section  of  the 
arrangement 
used  on  a  scale 
of  about  i/io. 
The  torsion  nvl 
was  a  small  reel- 
angular  mirror 
about  ->-4  eni. 
wide  hung  by  a 
C)  u  J  r  t  z  l  i  b  r  e 
ribout  43  cm. 

hiBI.  Tnm  the  sides  of  this  mirror  the  balls  were  bung  by  quartz 
iilwes  at  levels  differing  by  1 5  cm.  The  balls  weie  of  gold  either 
about  5  nn.  in  diameter  and  wagUng  about  i>3  gsk  or  about 
6-S  mm.  tn  diameter  and  wc^ung  2*(5  gm.  The  attracting 
masses  were  lend  spheres,  aboist  10  cm.  in  diameter  and  weighing 
attoui  7-4  kgm.  each.  These  were  suspended  from  the  top  of 
the  case  which  could  be  rotated  nvund  the  central  iuIk-.  and  '.hex- 
were  arranged  «o  that  the  radius  to  the  centre  trom  the  .ixis  ot 
the  torsion  >%  -ii m  made  t>>*  \Mi  h  the  lorsion  rod.  the  position  in 
which  the  ukhiuiii  oi  tlie  atiraction  wns  a  m.*xtmuin.  The 
torsion  rod  minrsn  retle.  te.l  .1  distant  se.tle  by  whu  h  the  detleclion 

could  be  rcod.    The  time  of  Nnbration  was  recorded  on  a  chrono- 


Fig.  ^—Diagram  of  a  Section  of  I 
Boys's  Apparatus. 


graph.  The  result  of  the  e.\pcrinient,  i)robahly  the  best  yet  made, 
was  A™;'5;7;  C.  =  6-6;.SXio~*. 

Braun's  ExptrinutU  (Lhnkschr.  Akad.  Wiss.  Wien,  math.- 
natum.  CI.  64,  p.  187,  1896).— In  1896  Dr  K.  Braun,  S.J.,  gave 
an  account  of  a  very  careful  and  eiceUent  repetition  of  the 
Cavendish  experiment  with  appantitt  much  smaller  than  was 
used  In  the  older  espetimaita,  yet  nmdi  larger  than  that  used 
by  Boys.  A  notable  feature  «f  the  wotfc  oou^tod  In  the  sospen- 
sioD  of  the  tocsion  apparatoa  In  n  leedver  eidttttsted  to  about 
4  ram.  of  nercniy,  a  pressure  at  which  eenveiction  currents 
almost  diMpficar  while  "radiometer"  forces  have  hardly 
begun.  l''or  other  ingenious  arrangements  the  original  paper 
or  a  short  abstr.ict  in  .V(i(«rc,  Ivi..  1897,  p.  137,  may  be  con- 
sulted. The  attnictcd  balls  weighed  54  pm.  rarh  and  were 
25  cm.  apart.  The  attracting  m;tsses  were  spheres  of  mercury 
each  weighing  9  kgm.  and  brought  into  pcmitioa  outside  the 
receiver.  Braun  used  both  the  deiks  tion  method  and  the  time 
of  vibration  metiiod  suggested  to  Reich  by  Forbes.  Tliemetliods 
gave  almost  identiod  lesidts  and  his  Imal  values  are  to  three 
decimal  placca  tlie  same  aa  tliaae  obtained  by  Boys. 

G.  K.  Btirga^s  Esptrinmt  (rMatr  jriwuJiff  i  la  ftadU 
d(s  scktfc^  de  Paris  ptur  oMcafr  It  Ulrt  Adledmpdi  fwiaeersM 
de  Paris,  1901).— Thb  was  a  Cavemllsh  experhneat  tn  which 
the  torsion  system  was  buoyed  up  by  a  float  in  a  mercury  bath. 
The  attracted  masses  could  thus  be  made  Large,  and  yet  the 
suspendli^g  wire  could  be  kept  fine.  The  torsion  beam  was  i ;  cm. 
long,  and  the  attracted  balls  were  lead  spheres  each  2  kgm.  From 
the  centre  of  the  beam  depended  a  vertical  steel  rod  with  a 
varnished  copper  hollow  iloat  at  its  end,  entirely  immersed  in 
mercury.  The  surface  of  the  mercury  was  covered  with  ddutt 
sulphuric  acid  to  remove  irregularities  due  to  varying  surface 
tension  acting  on  the  steel  rod.  The  size  of  the  float  was  adjnited 
so  that  the  torsion  fibre  of  quartz  35  cm.  long  had  only  to  any 
a  weight  of  5  to  10  gm.  The  time  of  vibration  was  over  ono 
hour.  The  tooion  coufde  per  ndian  was  detfrmiand  by  Pt^ 
liminary  experinenta.  llMs  attiwtfasg miiiiMre mdk  wkgn. 
turning  m  a  curde  18  cn.  in  diameter.  TheBCBultsflavtt  Ab$<$5 
and  G  =  6-64Xio-«. 

Ef'tiw's  Experiment  '.Itiil.  <kr  PhyAl  und  Chcmif,  1S06.  59, 
P-  354)- — In  the  covirsc  of  investigations  on  local  vari.^tions 
of  gravity  by  me.ms  of  the  torsion  balance,  R.  EOtvos  de\ised 
a  method  for  determining  somewhat  like  the  \ibration  rnethinl 
used  by  Reich  and  Braun.  Two  pillars  wer  •  built  up  of  lead 
blocks  30  cm.  square  in  cross  section,  60  cm.  high  and  30  cm. 
apart.  A  torsion  rod  somewhat  less  than  30  cm.  long  with 
small  weights  at  the  ends  was  endoaed  in  a  double- wailed  hnag 
case  of  as  Utile  depth  as  possible,  •  device  wiiich  secured  great 
steadiness  throu^  freedom  from  convection  cainnta.  Tlie 
suspension  was  a  platinum  wire  about  150  caL  Intj^  The 
torsion  rod  waa  im  aet  In  the  lioe  ioiaing  th»  ccBtm  «f  the 
piUan  and  ita  due  «f  vibntien  wia  taken.  Then  It  waa  aet 
with  its  length  perpendicular  to  the  line  joining  the  centres  and 
the  time  again  taken.  From  these  times  EiStvos  was  able  to 
deduce  G  =  6  ei|; X  10"'  whence  A=  S'53.  This  is  only  a  pro- 
vision.-il  value.  The  c.vpcrimenl  was  only  as  it  were  a  by-product 
in  the  course  of  exceedingly  ingenious  work  on  the  local  variation 
in  gravity  tor  which  the  original  paper  should  l>c  consulted. 

Wiismi^'s  Exprrimrnt  iPiihl.  da  nslrophysikclischcn  Obsi-K.  3« 
Potsdam,  1&87,  No.  21,  vol.  vi.  pt.  ii.;  pt.  iii.  p.  133). — We  may 
perhaps  class  with  the  Cavendish  lypt  au  c-.vperiment  made  by 
J.  W'ilsing,  in  which  a  vertical  "  double  pendulum  "  was  used 
in  place  of  a  horizontal  torsion  system.  Two  weights  each  540 
gm.  were  fixed  at  tiie  ends  of  a  rad  i  metre  long.  A  iuiif  e  edgie 
was  fund  on  the  rod  just  alwve  ita  oentte  of  gravity,  and  t& 
was  stipported  ao  that  the  rod  oould  vilvate  about  a  vertical 
position.  Two  attracting  masses,  cast-iron  cylinders  each  315 
kgm..  were  placed,  sxy .  one  in  front  of  the  top  welglil  on  the 
l>endulum  and  the  other  behind  the  iKjf.om  weight,  and  the 
!^H;>sitkm  of  the  ro»i  was  obser\'ed  in  the  usual  mirror  and  scale 
wa\-  Then  the  front  attraclini;  ma~s  was  dropjx-ii  to  the  kvei 
of  the  lower  -.veight  and  the  back  mass  was  raised  to  that  of  the 
upper  weight,  and  the  consequent  deflection  of  tlie  rod  was 
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obMTved.  By  taking  the  time  of  vibraiion  of  the  pendulum 
itat  M  ttted ia  the  deflection  experiment  and  tbea  when  a  &maU 
wdght  WW  lemoved  irom  Uie  upper  end  •  kaom  distance  bom 
the  caife  edge,  the  rettoring  coiqile  per  nuliui  deflecdmi  ooidd 
be  found.   The  final  result  gave  $'$79' 

J,  Joiy'i  suggtsltd  Experimenl  (Nahm  xU.,  1890,  p.  J56).— 
Joly  has  suggested  that  C  might  be  determined  by  hanging  a 
simple  pendulum  in  a  vacuum,  and  vibrating  outside  the  case 
two  ma^ive  pendulums  each  with  the  same  time  of  swing  as  the 
simple  pendulum.  The  simple  pendulum  would  be  set  swinging 
by  the  var>'ing  atira>  tinr.  and  t:om  its  amplitude  after  a  known 
number  of  swings  of  the  outside  pendulums  G  could  be  found. 

III.  Comparison  ef  the  Earth  Pull  on  a  body  vnlh  Ihe  Pull  of  an 
Artificial  Mass  by  Means  of  Ike  Comnton  Balance. 

The  principle  of  the  method  is  as  follows: — Suppose  a  sphere 
«l  mass  fls  and  weight  w  to  be  hung  by  a  wire  from  one  arm  of 
a  babace.  Let  the  niaia  of  the  earth  be  £  and  ita  radius  be  R. 
Then  w  «  GEn/R*.  Now  ukfodooe  beneath  m  a  sphere  of 
mass  M  and  let  d  be  the  distance  of  its  centre  from  that  of  m. 
Its  pull  increases  the  apparent  weight  of  m  say  by  Su:  Then 
6u'=(;Mm/(/'.    DIviriiiiK   wc  obtain  =  MR";E,.'^,  v.hrn.c 

f.  =  MKhvjd^i',  aud  iiiice^  =  GE,'R-',  G  mtj  be  loLiJid  when  E  is 
known. 

Von  Jolly's  Experimenl  (Abhand.  der  k.  bayer.  Akad.  der  Wiss. 
2  CI.  xiii.  Bd.  i  Abt.  p.  157,  and  jqv.  Bd.  2  Abt.  p.  3).— In  the 
first  of  these  papers  Ph.  von  Jolly  described  an  eqieriment  in 
which  besought  to  determine  the  decrease  in  weight  with  increase 
«f  hdtbt  from  the  earth'*  •ur£iioe»«ii  eiperinient  wggwtfd  by 
Bacon  {Nm.  Org.  fik.  a,  f  $6),  hi  the  fonn  of  oompaiiion  of  rates 
of  two  clocitt  at  diffcnot  kvdi,  onediiveD  bgr  aa^taf  1  the  other 
by  weights.  Hie  experiment  m  the  form  aurried  oat  by  von 
Jolly  was  attempted  by  H.  Power,  R.  Hooke,  and  others  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Royal  Society  (Mackenzie,  The  Laws  of  Gravita- 
tion), Von  Jolly  fixed  a  baliiiK  e  ^.l  the  lop  of  his  laborator>-  and 
from  each  pan  depended  a  « lie  aiipporung  another  pan  5  metreb 
below.  Two  l-kgm.  weights  were  first  balanced  in  the  iipper  pans 
and  then  one  was  moved  from  an  upper  to  the  lower  pan  on  ihc 
same  .side.  .-\  gain  of  1-5  mgm.  was  observed  after  correrlion 
for  greater  weight  of  air  displaced  at  the  lower  level.  The  inverse 
■qnare  law  would  give  a  slightly  greater  gain  and  the  deficiency 
wiaaicribed  to  the  configuration  of  the  land  near  the  laboratory, 
la  tlie  aecood  pa{Kr  a  .second  experiment  was  described  in  which 

a  holaaoe  was  fixed  at  the  top  of  a  tower  and  provided  a«  before 
with  one  pnfr  «f  pana  Jnst  behiw  the  anna  and  a  Mcmid  pair 
hung  from  these  by  wires  21  metna  bdkiw.  Four  pa»  globes 
were  prepared  equal  in  weight  and  volume.  Two  of  these  were 
filled  each  with  5  kgm.  of  mercur>'  and  then  all  were  scaled  up. 
The  two  heavy  globes  were  then  filaccd  in  the  upper  pans  and 
Ihe  two  light  ones  in  the  lower.  The  two  on  one  side  were  now 
interchanged  and  a  gain  in  sveighl  of  about  31-7  mgm.  was 
observed.  .\ir  (orre>  ti(ins  were  eliminated  by  the  u.se  of  the 
globes  of  equal  volume.  Then  a  lead  sphere  about  i  metre  radius 
twas  built  up  of  Uecks  under  one  of  the  lower  pans  and  the 
experiment  was  repeated.  Through  the  attraction  of  the  lead 
■pliere  00  the  mass  of  mercury  when  below  the  gain  waa  greater 
by  O'jSg  ngn.  This  mult  gave  A*  5-699. 

Butptkmrnit  «t  Kkktn  tmi  Krigor-Uemd  (Ankanf  sh  den 
Aihmd.  der  k.  prtuss,  Akad,  der  Wiss.  tu  Btrtht,  t^).— In 
1M4  A  Ktaig  and  F.  Richarz  proposed  a  similar  experiment 
which  was  ultimately  carried  out  by  Richarx  and  O.  Krigar- 
Mcnwl.  In  this  experiment  a  balance  was  supported  somewhat 
more  than  2  metres  above  the  floor  and  with  sraU'  p.ms  nhove 
and  below  as  in  von  Jolly's  exfK-riment.  Weight.";  eat  h  i  kgm. 
were  placed,  say.  in  the  top  right  pan  and  the  bottom  left  pan. 
Then  they  were  shifted  to  the  bottom  right  and  the  top  left,  the 
result  In-ing,  after  corrections  for  change  in  density  of  air  dis- 
placed through  pressure  and  temperature  changes,  a  gain  in 
weight  of  12453  mgm.  on  the  right  due  to  change  in  tevd  of 
J.2618  metres.  Then  a  rectangular  column  of  lead  sto  cm. 
square  cross  section  and  200  cm.  high  was  buUt  up  under  the 
balaaoe  between  the  pairs  of  pana.  The  ooluam  wia  perforated 


with  two  vertical  tunnels  for  the  {MMiage  of  the  wires  supporting 
the  lower  pans.  On  repeating  the  wci|^ngs  there  was  now  a 
deoeaae  on  the  tight  when  a  kgm.  was  moved  00  that  aide  fnm 
top  to  bottom  whfleaaother  was  aioved  00  the  left  from  bottom 
to  top.  This  decrease  was  o-iaitngm.  showing  a  total  change 
due  to  the  lead  mass  of  1-2453  +  o-isti  >  1-3664  mgm.  and  this 
is  obviously  four  time?,  rfie  attraction  of  the  lead  mas.s  on  one 
kgm.  The  changes  in  the  positions  of  the  weighlb  were  made 
automatically.    The  rrsultsgave  A  =  5  05  and  G  =  6-685X  10^. 

PoyiUing's  Experiment  (Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  1S2,  A,  jHqi, 
p.  565). — In  1878  J.  H.  Poynting  publi.shed  an  account  i  t  .1 
preliminary  experiment  which  he  had  made  to  show  that  the 
common  balance  was  available  for  gravitational  work.  The 
experiment  was  on  the  same  lines  as  that  of  von  Jolly  but  on  a 
much  smaller  scale.  In  1891  he  gave  an  account  of  the  full 
experiment  carried  out  with  a  laqier  balance  and  with  much 
greater  care.  The  bahtnce  had  8  4-ft.  beam.  The  Kale  pans 
were  removed,  and  from  the  two  arms  were  bung  lead  spheres 
each  weighing  about  30  kgm.  at  a  level  afaoot  isocm.  bdowthe 
beam.  The  balance  was  supported  in  a  case  above  a  horizontal 
turn-table  with  axis  vertically  below  the  central  knife  edge,  and 
I  t.  if-.i;.,  lurr.-table  w.is  a  lead  sphere  weighing  150  kgm.  the 
.Utractiiig  mass.  The  centre  of  this  sphere  was  30  cm.  below  the 
level  of  the  centres  of  the  hanging  weights.  The  turn-table 
could  be  rotateci  between  slops  so  that  the  attracting  mass  was 
first  immediately  below  the  hanging  weight  on  one  side,  and  then 
immediately  under  that  on  the  other  side.  On  the  same  turn- 
table but  at  double  the  distance  from  the  centre  was  a  second 
sphere  of  half  the  weight  introdiwed  merely  to  balance  the 
larger  sphoK  tad  keep  the  ocntM  «f  gmvity  at  tho  oentic  of  the 
turn-table.  Before  the  introductioa  of  this  sphere  errors  were 
introdooed  tbioitgh  the  tikfatg  of  the  ioor  of  the  balance  room 
when  the  turn-table  waa  rotated.  Gurections  of  course  had 
to  be  made  for  the  attraction  of  this  second  sphere.  The  removal 
of  the  large  mass  from  left  to  ripht  mndr  an  increase  in  weight 
on  that  side  of  about  1  mgm.  determined  by  riders  in  a  si>erial 
way  describe<l  in  the  paper.  To  eliminate  the  attraction  on  the 
beam  and  the  rods  supporting  the  hanging  weights  another 
experiment  was  made  in  which  these  weights  were  moved  up 
the  rods  through  30  cm.  and  on  now  moving  the  attracting 
sphere  from  left  to  right  the  gain  on  the  right  was  only  about 
i  mgm.  The  difference,  i  mgm.,  was  due  entirely  to  change  in 
distance  of  theattracted  masses,  .\fterallcometiooatheraults 
gave       S'493  and  G  —  6'69&  X  io~*. 

FMa/X«Mrik«.— The  eadier  methods  hi  which  natural  maaaea 
were  used  have  disadvantages,  as  already  pointed  out,  whkb 
render  them  now  quite  valueless.  Of  later  methods  the 
Cavendish  appears  to  possess  advantages  over  the  common 
balance  method  in  that  it  is  more  easy  to  ward  off  temperature 
variations,  and  so  avoid  convection  currents,  :vr :d  probably  more 
easy  to  determine  the  actual  value  oi  the  attracting  force.  For 
the  present  the  values  determined  by  Bo>s  and  Rraun  may  be 
accepted  as  having  the  greatest  weight  and  we  therefore  lake 
Mean  density  of  the  eaith  A=  5-527 
Conslanl  of  grofilation  G  =  6  65S  X  10  *. 
Probably  A  i=  5-53  and  G  =  6-66  X  io~*  are  correct  10  I  in  500. 

.\t.'THOlilTlES. — J.  H.  Poynting,  The  Mean  Dmsily  of  Ihf  lun'.h 
(l?*<)4l,  Kive~i  an  account  of  all  work  up  to  the  date  nf  |niblii  ai  n.ri 
with  a  bibliography;  .\.  Stanley  Mackinzic,  7 Ac  Lan-s  of  Cravila- 
lion  (l8<»<>>.  gives  annotated  extracts  from  various  papers,  some 
historical  note*  and  a  bibliwjraphy.  A  Bibliography  of  Geodesy, 
A  ppendix  S,  Report  for  ipo3  of  the  U.S.  Cmul  ami  GeedeHc  tewtyin- 
cludcs  a  vcr>'  complete  biblio^phy  of  gravitatiomd  work.  CJ-H.r.) 

GRAVY,  a  word  usu.iKv  r(inri::ei!  I'l  the  natural  juices  which 
come  from  meat  during  nK'kiiig.  1 11  early  u.se.s  iin  the  Xt'u/ 
En!;!i.Oi  Didiitnary  ;he  quotations  date  from  the  end  of  the  14th 
10  the  bepin.-iiiip  of  the  i6;h  centuries)  it  meant  a  .sauce  of  broth 
tiavourcd  with  spices  and  almonds.  The  more  modern  usage 
seems  to  date  from  the  en<l  of  the  i6th  century.  The  word  is 
Oibseitte  in  origin.  It  has  been  connected  with  "graves"  or 
"  greaves,"  the  refuse  of  tallow  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  or 
candies.  The  more  probable  derivation  is  from  the  French. 
In  Old  Fkcneh  the  word  is  almost  certainly  |r»frf,and  •«  derived 
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from  grain,  "  sonn  thins  in  cooking."  The  wonl  was  early 
rend  anij  sprlU  d  w  i'  h  ;i  n  or  ff  infltcul  of  *,  and  the  corruption 
was  adupti'd  in  English. 

GRAY.  ASA  (i8io-i8^$).  American  botanist,  was  born  at 
Pliri«i  Oneida  county,  N.Y.,  on  the  i8th  of  November  1810. 
Ht  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  reccivtil  no  formal  education 
except  at  the  Fairfield  (N.Y.)  academy  and  the  Fairfield  medical 
Khool.  Pram  Dr  James  Hadlcy,  the  professor  of  chemistry  and 
DMfcrjs  mmNm  he  obtaJiwd  his  Jiiat  instnictioii  in  sdence  (1S35- 
rSs6>.  In  the  spring  of  iBaj  he  first  began  to  collect  and  idem  ify 
plants.  His  formal  educatknt,  such  as  it  was,  ended  in  February' 
I  Sj  I ,  when  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  Hi»  first  contribution  to 
<ic^(:n[iiivi-  Ixi'.aiiy  apfM-nred  in  1835,  and  thereafter  an  un- 
iniLrrupicU  sAriei  of  comrili'jtions  to  systematic  botany  flowed 
fruiii  his,  pen  for  fifty-three  \c;'.rs.  In  1836  his  firsi  riiit.iniral 
text -book  appeared  under  the  title  FJemenh  0/  Bolany,  followed 
in  iSjg  by  his  Bolankal  Text-Book  for  ColJcges,  Schools,  and 
Private  Students  which  dcvclopc<l  into  his  Structural  Botany. 
He  published  later  First  Lessons  in  Bolany  and  Vegetable  Physi- 
ology (1857);  How  FiatUs  Grow  (1858);  Forest,  and  Garden 
JfaAmy  How  Ptantt  Behave  (1872).  These  books  served 

the  jMirpoae  of  deveiofiiitg  popukr  interest  m  iratanical  studies. 
His  most  important  work,  however,  was  his  Uanwd  of  At  Bobmy 
of  the  Northern  United  Stales,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared 
in  1847.  This  manual  has  passed  through  a  large  number  of 
editions,  is  clonr,  airi;r,-;t('  an<i  ri>tnp:ii1  to  aii  e.vl r:Lorrliiiar_v 
degree,  ami  wiihin  its  gi-ofjraphii.j;  liniitb  ii  an  i:idis.p<.'liS4iblc 
book  for  the  sUiiicnl  oi  .Xriicrirati  iKilaiiy. 

Throughout  hi»  life  dray  uas  a  (liligcrt  '.vriter  of  reviews  of 
books  on  natural  historv  subjects.  Oiton  rhi?se  reviews  were 
elaborate  esiiays,  for  which  the  bocks  served  merely  as  texts; 
often  they  were  clear  and  just  summaries  of  extensive  works; 
sometimes  they  were  sharply  critical,  though  never  ill-natured 
or  vmilStt  always  they  were  interesting,  lively  and  of  literar>'  as 
wial  as  sdeatific  eacellence.  The  greater  part  of  Gray's  stiialy 
fldcntlfifi  labour  was  devoted  to  a  Fhn  of  North  America,  the 
plan  of  whidi  origtnftted  with  bis  early  teacher  and  associ.it  0. 
John  Torrey  of  New  York.  The  second  volume  of  Torrcy  ami 
Gray's  Flora  wa.s  lonipleted  in  1843;  but  for  forty  years  there- 
after Gray  gave  up  a  large  part  of  his  time  to  the  preparation  of 
h)^Syiu)f>ticaJ  Flora  (1878).  He  livi-.t  .-it  the  pcriuii  when  tlio  flora 
of  North  .America  was  being  fiiseovercti.  (li-.seriLie<i  ainl  systeniat- 
izcd;  anil  his  enthiisiastie  hibours  in  lliis  fresh  tieh!  placeii 
him  at  the  head  ot  .American  botanists  and  on  a  level  with  the 
moat  famous  botanists  of  the  world.  In  1856  he  published  a 
paper  on  the  distribution  of  plants  under  the  title  Statistics  of 
the  Flora  of  the  HorAtnt  United  States;  and  this  paper  was 
jfoUowed  in  x8j9  iy  a  memoir  on  the  botany  of  Japan  and  its 
TdntioDB  to  tbat  of  North  America,  a  paper  of  which  Sir  }.  D. 
Hooker  said  that "  in  point  of  origiMMty  andfar-teachiag  result;^ 
Pll  was  its  anther's  opus  magnim.**  It  was  Gray^  study  of 
plan'  <l:stribueie>ti  whfrh  led  to  his  intimate  correspondence  with 
Charles  Darwiu  duri  1  he  years  in  which  Darwin  was  elaborating 
the  doctrines  that  l.^ier  hie.irf.e  kiieuvii  as  Darwinism.  From 
185s  to  1875  Orav  «a.s  l)u:h  .1  keen  critir  and  a  sympathetic 
exponent  <->i  tiie  Darwinian  priiR- iples.  IIh  religious  vie'.'.s  were 
those  of  the  Evangelical  bodies  in  the  I'rotcstanl  Ciiu.-i  h.  m> 
that,  when  Darwinism  was  attacked  as  equivalent  to  atheisn., 
be  was  in  position  to  answer  effectively  the  unfounded  allegation 
that  it  was  fatal  to  the  doctrine  of  design.  He  taught  that  "  the 
most  puzzling  thin^  of  all  to  the  old-school  icleologists  are  the 
principia  of  the  Darwinian."  He  openly  avowed  his  conviction 
th.it  the  present  .species  are  not  special  creations,  but  rather 
derived  from  previously  existing  spcd«»;  and  be  made  hi* 
avowal  with  frank  .  e  .irage,  when  this  truth  was  scarcely  recog- 
nize<l  by  any  t),itiiraH>ts,  and  when  to  the  clerical  mind  evolution 
meant  atheism. 

In  1842  Gray  accepted  the  Fisher  i^roleisorshif)  of  natural 
history  in  Harvard  University.  On  hi>  aeee>>i<)n  tv)  this  chair 
the univeraity  had  no  herbarium,  no  botanical  lil»rary,  lew  plant-- 
<rfany  vriue,  and  but  a  small  garden,  which  for  lack  of  money 
had  never  been  well  stocked  or  well  arranged.  He  soon  brought 


together,  chielly  \>y  widespread  (-.TchanKt-'s,  a  valuable  lierbarium 
and  al)r:.ry.  ai-.d  arranj,'eii  the  fj.irden;  and  tllereafter  the 
development  of  these  botanical  reiiources  was  part  of  his  regular 
labours.  Tlie  herbarium  soon  became  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  in  America,  and  on  account  of  the  numerous  ty|>r 
specimens  it  contains  it  is  likely  to  remain  a  collection  of  tiatiunal 
importance.  Nothing  of  what  Gtay  did  for  the  botanical 
department  of  the  imiwtaity  baa  bMS  lost;  on  the  coniniy, 
his  labours  wete  90  «dl  directed  thai  evetytfaiag  he  oiiginateiil 
and  developed  has  been  Cblatged,  improved  and  placed  on  staMe 
foundations.  He  himself  made  large  contributions  to  the 
establishment  by  gi\ing  it  all  his  own  specimens,  many  books 
and  nei  lilde  riiune.\-.  .md  by  liLs  will  lie  gave  it  the  rei^altii-s  on 
his  booki.  Duriiij;  Ins  lo.nf;  eonne.viori  with  the  lini\ersily  he 
brought  lip  two  ^'enerat tons  01  beitai-.i>ts  and  lie  aluays  took  a 
strong  personal  interest  in  the  researches  and  the  personal 
prospects  of  the  young  men  who  had  studied  under  him.  His 
scientific  life  was  mainly  spent  in  the  herbarium  and  garden  in 
Cambridge;  but  hit  labours  there  were  relieved  by  numerous 
journeys  to  diiferent  parts  of  the  United  States  and  to  £urope, 
all  of  which  contributed  to  hk  work  on  the  Synoptial  Ffana. 
He  lived  to  a  good  age— long  enough,  indeed,  to  receive  fnmi 
learned  societies  at  home  and  abroad  abundant  evidence  of  their 
profound  respect  for  his  attainments  and  services.  He  died 
at  Cambridge,  Mass..  on  the  30th  of  January  18SS. 

Ui-i  Letters  (1893)  were  edited  by  his  wile;  and  his  Scienl^ 
Papers  (i»88)  by  C.  S.  Sargent.  (C.  \V.  E.) 

GRAY,  DAVID  (1838-1861),  Scottish  poet,  the  son  of  a  hand- 
loom  weaver,  was  born  at  Merkland,  near  Glasgow,  on  the  39th 
of  January  iS^iJ.  His  parents  resolved  to  educate  him  for  the 
church,  and  throui^  their  self-deniai  and  bu  own  exertions  as  a 
pupil  teacher  and  private  tatorhewaa  aUeto  ceo^etea  ooutae 
of  four  sessions  at  tfae  univenity  of  Glasgow.  He  began  to  write 
poetry  for  Hie  Clajgato  CUiun  and  began  his  idyQ  on  the  Luggie, 
the  little  stream  that  ran  through  Merkland.  His  most  intimate 
companion  at  this  time  was  Robert  Buchanan,  the  poet;  and  in 
May  1.S60  the  two  agreed  to  ijrotoer!  to  London,  with  the  idea 
01  tHUsiug  literary  etnij^oynient.  .Shortly  alter  his  arrival  in 
London  Gray  introduced  himseli  to  Monckton  ililnes.  after 
wards  Lord  Houghton,  with  whom  be  had  previously  corrc- 
s|M>nded.  Lord  Houghton  tried  to  persu.ide  him  to  return  to 
ScolLmd.  but  Gray  insisted  on  staying  in  Ixindon.  He  was 
uiiiuccesisful  in  his  cfTorts  to  place  Gray's  poem,  "  The  Luggie," 
in  The  ComhiU  Magasino,  but  gave  him  some  light  literary  work. 
He  also  diowed  him  great  kindness  when  a  cold  which  had  seind 
him  assumed  the  aerfo«is  form  of  consumption,  and  sent  him  to 
Torquay;  but  as  the  disease  made  rapid  progress,  an  irrcsntible 
longing  seized  Gray  to  return  to  Merkland,  where  he  arrived  in 
January  i86t,  and  died  on  the  3rd  of  December  following,  having 
(he  day  before  bail  the  gratificalion  of  seeing  a  prie.ted  .sjjei  imen 
CQpy  ol  his  poem  "  The  I-iiggie,"  published  event ua.Uy  by  the 
exertions  of  Sydney  DotH-11,  He  w.ts  buried  in  the  -Auld  .Aisle 
Churchyard,  Kirkintilloch,  where  in  1865  a  monument  was 
erected  by  "  friends  far  and  near  "  to  his  memory. 

"  The  Luggie,"  the  principal  poem  of  Gray,  is  a  kind  of  reverie 
in  which  the  scenes  and  events  of  his  childhood  and  his  early 
aspiratkma  are  mingled  with  the  music  of  the  stream  which 
lie  oelehntea.  The  series  of  sonnets,  "  In  the  Sh.idows,"  was 
composed  during  the  latter  part  of  his  illness.  Most  of  his  poems 
necessarily  bear  traces  of  immaturity,  and  lines  may  frequently 
be  found  in  them  which  are  mere  echoes  from  Ttwmson,  Words- 
worth or  Tennyson,  but  they  possess,  nevertheless,  distinct 
Individ  iia  I  It, \,  ,im:  show  a  real  .ipprcciation  of  natural  beauty. 

TTie  Luggie  artd  other  Poeim.  with  an  introduction  by  R.  Monckton 
Milnes,  and  a  brief  memoir  b\-  lamiK  Heildcrwick,  was  published 
in  l86j;  and  a  new  and  eiilarjted  edition  of  Gr.«y'»  Poetical  Worlu, 
edited  by  Henry  C.lass/ord  Bell,  appeared  in  1874.  See  also  Daoii 
Gray  and  Other  Essays,  by  Robert  Buchanan  (1868),  and  the  sane 
wr^t^r'n  pfjem  on  David  Gny,  in  Idyls  and  Lgg^ndt  of  IfHtr^KTH' 

GRAY,  ELISHA  (1835-1001),  .American  electrician,  was  born 
in  Harnes-dlle,  Belmonl  iou:ity.  Ohio,  on  the  2nd  of  .August 
1835.  He  wurked  as  a  carpenter  and  in  a  machiae  shop,  reading 
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in  pkyiical  adeace  at  the  tame  tlmt,  aad  lor  five  yenn  •tudicd 
«t  Obedln  College,  where  he  tauf^lit  for  a  time.  He  then  in- 
vestigated the  subject  of  lek-graphy,  and  in  1S67  patented  a 
telegraphic  switch  .ind  annunciator.  Experimenting  in  the 
transmittal  of  cicctro-toncs  and  of  musical  tones  by  wire,  he 
utilized  in  ammai  ttasuvs  in  his  receivers,  and  bkd,  on 
the  14th  of  February  1876,  a  caveat  fur  the  invention  of  a 
telephone,  only  a  few  hours  after  the  Uiiitg  of  an  application  for  a 
patent  by  Alexander  Graham  Bell.  (SeeTEixPHONE.)  ThecLiveut 
WM  disregarded;  letters  patent  No. 174.465  were  granted  to  Bell, 
wliMe  priority  of  invention  wa^  upheld  in  1888  by  the  United 
SUUK  Supreme  Court  (lee  MaUetUar  TeUpktut  Co.  v.  AmtricM 
JMI  TApkamtC:,  136  U.S.  i).  Gtayli  eapwinteBt*  won  for  Um 
hUh  pntae  aad  the  deeocttioa  of  tlie  Ufkn  «f  Booonr  »t  the 
Ftrii  Expoaitbni  of  tSjS,  Re  was  for  a  time  a  nuurafiacturer  of 
electrical  apparatus,  particularly  of  his  own  inventions;  and 
was  chief  electrical  expert  of  the  Western  Electric  Company  of 
Chicago.  Ai  the  Columbian  Exfxjsition  ol  1H03  Gray  was  chair- 
iu;ui  of  the  International  Congress  of  Electricians.  He  died  at 
NewconviUe,  Massachusetts,  on  the  iist  of  January  iqoi. 
Among  his  later  inventions  were  appliances  for  muttipiex 
tdegmphy  and  the  telautograph,  a  machine  for  the  electric 
frammwMffn  of  handwriting.  He  experimented  in  the  submarine 
use  of  dectric  bells  for  signalling. 

Gray  wrote,  beiidca  acienrific  addfcaacs  and  uaay  moamtaph". 
TeUtraplt»  aid  Td^pkaKy  lt»fi)  ud  Ekttrieify  ami  M^fmism 

OSAT.  mmiT  Fims  (1819-1877),  Anoicu  portrait 

and  genre  painter,  was  born  in  New  York  on  the  a^id  of  June 
1819.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Daniel  Huntington  there,  and  sub- 
scqucntly  studied  in  Rome  and  Florence.  Elected  a  member  of 
the  National  Acidcrny  of  Design  in  1.S42.  he  .Hucrredcd 
Huntington  as  president  in  1S70,  holding  the  position  until  1871. 
The  later  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  portrait  work.  He 
was  strongly  influenced  by  the  old  Italian  masters,  paijiiing  in 
mellow  colour  with  a  classical  tendency.  One  of  his  notable 
canvases  was  an  allegorical  composition  called  "  The  Birth  of 
our  Flag  "  (1875).  He  died  in  New  York  City  on  the  12th  of 
November  1877. 

ttBAT,  HORACE  (i83»-(9oa),  AmericM)  Juii*L,  waa  hom  id 
Boitaii,NrMMMlMMtts,«ntlio*4tholMon:kttaS.  Hogndnted 
at  Hannud  bi  184$;  wm  adadtted  to  the  bn  is  itsi?  Aad  in 
t  {(54-1861  was  reporter  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
lie  [iractiscd  law,  first  in  partnership  with  Ebenezcr  Rockwood 
Hour,  and  later  with  Wilder  Dwight  (1823-1862)  and  Charles  F. 
Blake;  was  ai>p<iinted  a^suciale  jui>tice  of  the  state  Supreme 
Court  on  the  j  ^d  ol  .-\upust  1.S64,  becomiriR  chiel-justice  on  the 
st  h  01  Septcrnlier  i  Sy  < :  and  was  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  from  Dec  ember  1  SSi  to  August  1002, 
resigning  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  at  Xahant,  Mass., 
on  the  15th  of  September  1902.  fira\  had  a  line  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  the  boich,  and  a  taste  for  historical  study.  His 
judgments  were  unmistakably  clear  and  contained  the  essence 
of  earlier  opinions.  .A  great  case  lawj'cr,  he  was  a  much  greater 
judge,  the  variety  of  hii  knowledge  and  his  coatributions  to 
■dmiraltjr  aad  prise  law  and  to  trstamentary  law  bdng  paiticu- 
larly  stifldng;  io  eoMtitutioiial  hw  he  was  a  "  loose  "  lather 
than  a  **  strict "  constructionist. 

See  Fiancit  C.  Lr,«-clt,  "  Ilnrare  Cray,"  in  Proceedings  of  the 
Amtriam  Aeadem\,  vol.  39,  pp.  bJ7-6j7  (Boston,  1904}. 

GRAY,  JOHN  DE  (d.  i.m.iI,  bishop  of  Norwich,  entered 
i'rince  John's  service,  .ind  at  his  accession  (iioq*  was  rapiilly 
promoted  in  the  church  till  he  became  bishop  of  Norwich  in 
September  1200.  Kin^  John's  attcmpl  to  force  him  into  the 
primacy  in  i.'o^  started  the  king's  long  and  fatal  quarrel  with 
Pope  Innocent  III.  De  Gray  was  a  hard-working  royal  official. 
infinancOf  in  justice,  in  action,  using  his  position  toenrich  himself 
and  Us  family.  In  laog  he  went  to  Ireland  to  govern  it  as 
justicfsT.  He  adopted  a  forward  policy,  attcmpcmg  to  extend 
the  En^A  frontier  northward  and  westward,  and  fought  a 
number  of  campaigits  on  the  Shannon  and  in  Fermanagh.  But 
in  ISIS  be  sttSeied  a  great  defeat.  He  SMiuibtcd  the  coinage  of 
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Ireland  to  that  <A  England,  and  tried  to  effect  a  similar  reform 
in  Irish  law.  De  Gray  was  a  good  financier,  and  could  always 
raise  money:  this  probably  explains  the  favour  he  enjoyed  from 
King  John.  In  iii^  be  is,  iaund  with  500  kuighls  at  the  pre.at 
muster  at  Barham  Downs,  when  Philip  Augustus  was  threatening 
to  invade  F-ngland.  .After  John's  reconciliation  with  Innoienl 
he  was  one  of  those  exempteil  from  the  general  pardon,  and  was 
forced  to  go  in  person  to  Rome  to  obtain  it.  At  Rome  he  so 
completely  gained  over  Innocent  that  the  pope  sent  him  back 
with  papgd  letters  recommending  his  election  to  the  biahopiic  of 
Durham  (1213);  but  he  died  at  St  Jean  d'AwIely  ia  BoitoH 
on  his  homeward  journey  (October  1114). 

8RAT.  JOHN  raWARD  (iteo-it;;),  Bngluh  iwtwalisi, 
bom  at  Walsall,  SuSotdshire,  in  1800,  was  the  ddest  of  the 
three  sons  of  &  F.  Gray,  of  that  town,  druggist  and  writer  on 
botany,  and  author  of  the  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  &c., 
his  grandfather  being  S.  F.  Gray,  who  translated  the  PhUosopkia 
Boitiuiea  of  Linnaeus  for  the  InlrodMCiion  to  Botany  of  James 
Lee  (i;t;-I705).  Gr^y  studied  at  St  Banholonitw's  and  other 
hospitals  for  the  medical  profession,  but  at  an  early  age  was 
attracted  to  the  pursuit  of  botany.  He  assisted  his  father  by 
collecting  notes  on  botany  and  comjiarative  anatomy  and 
soology  in  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  library  at  the  British  Museum, 
aided  by  Dr  \\.  £.  Leach,  assistant  keeper,  and  the  systematic 
synopsis  of  the  Natural  Arrangmeia  oj  BrUuh  Flantt,  a  vols., 
182],  was  prepared  by  him,  hto  father  writing  the  pcdae»  aad 
introdtKtionenly.  In  consequence  of  hbappUcatloo  for  member^ 
ship  of  the  Unnaean  Society  being  rejected  In  tSaa,  he  turned 
to  the  study  of  zoology,  writing  on  zoophytes,  shells,  Moilusea 
and  Papilionidae,  still  aided  by  Dr  Leach  at  the  British  Museum. 

In  December  i,Sj4  he  obtainetl  the  post  of  assistant  in  that 
institution;  and  from  that  date  to  De>ember  i.'Nig.  when  J.  G. 
Children  retired  from  the  keeper&hip,  he  had  so  ze.dousl'.-  ajJisHed 
himself  to  the  study,  classification  and  improvement  of  (he 
national  collection  of  zoology  that  he  was  selected  as  the  littest 
IKrson  to  be  entrusted  with  its  charge.  Immediaiely  on  his 
appointment  as  keeper,  he  took  in  hand  the  revision  of  the 
systematic  arrangement  of  the  collections;  scientific  catalogues 
followed  in  rapid  snceesiSon;  the  department  was  raised  in 
importance;  its  poverty  as  well  as  its  wealth  became  known, 
and  whilst  ixtcTcaied  grants,  donations  and  eschanges  made 
good  many  dcfidcndes,  great  nnmbcrs  of  students,  foreign  as 
weUasEngUsii,  availed  themselvcsofits  resources  to  enlarge  the 
knowledge  of  zoolog)'  in  all  its  branches.  In  spite  of  numerous 
obstacles,  he  worked  up  the  department,  within  a  few  years  of 
his  appointment  as  keeper,  to  sin  h  a  state  of  excellence  ah  to 
make  it  the  rival  of  the  cabinet.s  of  I.eiden.  Paris  and  Herlni; 
and  later  on  it  was  rai>ed  under  his  m.maKemen;  to  the  dignity 
of  the  largest  and  niosl  complete  zoological  collect  ion  in  the 
uorlrl.  .Mthough  seized  with  paralysis  in  1870,  he  continued  to 
discharge  the  functions  of  keeper  of  zoolog>',  and  to  contribute 
papers  to  the  A  nnals  o/NaturaJ  History,  his  favourite  journal.and 
to  the  transactions  of  a  few  of  the  learned  societies;  but  at 
Christmas  1874,  having  completed  half  a  century  of  ofiicial 
work,  he  resigned  office,  and  died  in  London  on  the  7th  of  March 
i87S« 

Gn^  was  aa  emicdingjy  voiiunfaous  writer,  Md  Ms 
imerestB  were  not  confined  to  natural  history  only,  for  he  took 
an  active  part  in  questions  of  public  importance  of  his  day,  such 
as  slave  emancipation,  prison  discipline,  abolition  of  imprison- 

m.ent  fordebt,  sanitary  and  municijial  organizations,  thedei  ini.il 
s>  sten-.,  public  education,  extension  ol  the  opening  of  museums, 

<s^(    He  began  to  puUidi  bt  i8io^  and  oontbraed  till  the  year 

of  liis  death. 

The  titles  of  the  b™k>.  memoirs  and  miscellanenu?  pnpi^rs  -.vritten 
li\  him.  ,11  i-nmii.inii-il      ,i  [<  w  imit-.,  fill  a  privately  printed  list  o(  56 

Q.  ,  );i:sv»ith  1  i6j  entne:^. 

QRA  Y.  PATRICK  GRAY.  61H  Bakon  (d.  161 »),  was  descended 
from  Sir  Andrew  Gray  {f.  t39(^i4<>9)  of  Broxmoutfa  and  Foulis, 
who  was  created  a  Scottish  peer  as  Lord  Gray,  probably  in  t445< 
Andrew  was  a  leading  £gure  In  Scottish  politics  during  the  n^pis 
«f  James  I.  aad  bis  two  snoccesors,  and  visited  Enghnd  as  a 
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liMUife,  •  i^ptomaptiat  and  »  pflfrim.  The  mi  Lord  Cmy  was 
Ilk  p»ikdMD  Anditw  (d.  1514).  ud  the  4th  lord  «u  the  Uttcr's 
gnadioo  Patrick  (d.  1582),  a  participant  in  Scottish  politics 
during  the  stonny  time  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots.  Patrick's  son, 
Pauii  k,  the  jtli  lord  (d.  1609),  married  Barl.iara.  daughter  of 
Willi.ini,  .'lul  Lord  Ruthven,  and  ihcif  son  i'iktritk,  known  as 
the  '■  M:ls;lt  of  Gray,"  is  the  suiijcrt  of  ihb  article.  Educate<l 
at  Glaii^ow  Untveniity  and  brought  up  as  a  Protestant,  younK 
Patrick  was  married  early  in  life  to  Elizabeth  Lyon,  dau^!ncr 
oi  Lord  Giamis,  wbon  lie  repudiated  almost  directly;  and 
■flerwards  went  to  Fmwe,  where  be  joined  the  friends  of  Mar)-, 
queen  of  Scots,  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  uiuted  the 
French  policy  of  the  Guises  in  Scotland.  Be  Rtuified  tnd  took 
vp  bis  Rsidcoce  ufain  in  Scotland  in  1583,  and  Imiwdintely 
bcfan  «  career  of  trai^ecy  lad  iatfigue,  gakJns  Jmums's  favour 
by  disdoaiim  t»  hia  U»  i»etber%  tecRte,  ud  In  agreement 
with  James  Stewart,  earl  of  Amn,  in  order  to  keep  Mary  a 
jiri^niier  in  England.  In  15S4  he  u.is  sent  .is  nnibass-idiir  tu 
to  cflfccl  a.  treaty  fx-lwctn  James  and  F.ii/.al.ietli 
and  III  exclude  Mary,  lli-i  ambition  incited  him  .1;  tlic  same 
linif  10  promote  a  plot  to  st-cun-  the  downlall  of  Arran. 
This  was  su[>l-)<jrled  by  Eli^at«.■l^l.  and  was  ;iuaily  ati-onndi.-hed 
by  letting  louse  the  lords  bauisbed  from  bcoiliind  fur  their 
participation  in  the  rebellion  called  the  Raid  of  Ruthven,  who, 
joining  Gray,  took  possession  of  the  king's  person  at  Stirling  in 
15.S5,  the  league  with  Eagland  being  ratified  by  the  parhamcnt 
in  Occonber.  Gray  now  became  the  intcnnediuy  between  the 
EngUth  government  and  Jamet  on  (he  great  queitioii  of  Maiy's 
execution,  tad  in  1587  he  was  deapatdied  on  an  embassy  to 
Eiiaabeth,  oatensibly  to  save  Maiy'i  life  Gray  had,  however, 
previouily  advised  her  secret  assaaiination  and  had  endeavoured 
to  overcome  all  James's  scruples;  and  though  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  carried  Ire.iehery  I'.ir  as  to  advise  her  (iealli  on  ihis 
occasion,  au  lepresctitalioiLs  miule  by  him  eould  have  badauy 
force  or  weight.  The  execution  of  Mary  caused  his  own  downfall 
and  loss  of  political  power  in  Scotland;  and  after  hi?,  return  he 
was  imprisoned  on  charpes  of  plots  against  I'roiestat-.tistii,  ol 
endeavouring  to  prevent  it-.e  king's  marriage,  and  of  having  been 
bribed  to  consent  to  Mary  s  death.  He  pleaded  guilty  of  sedition 
and  of  having  obetnicted  the  king's  mairiage,  and  was  declared 
a  traitor;  but  his  life  was  spwred  by  James  and  be  w  as  banuhed 
from  the  coimtiy,  but  permitted  to  letum  In  1589,  when  he  was 
lOttoved  to  his  office  of  master  of  the  wardnbe  to  whkh  he  had 
been  appointed  la  1585.  His  further  career  was  marked  by 
lawleaancss  and  mfaoonduct.  In  1591,  together  with  the  5th 
Lord  Bothwell,  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  seize  the 
king  at  Falkland,  and  the  same  year  earnccl  considerable  dis- 
iri-i'.it  liy  liriii^inK  groundless  accusations  against  the  IVesliy- 
ten.in  minister.  Roiie-rl  HruCe;  while  after  the  ki;ig'i  acceisiuii 
to  the  llI■,^;il^,h  throne  he  wai  Irequenlly  summoned  before 
the  authorities  on  account  of  lus  conduct.  Notiviihatanding, 
he  never  lost  James's  favour.  In  1609  he auocceded  Us  falheras 
6'h  Baron  Gray,  and  died  in  i6ij. 

dray  ssas  aii  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  but,  if  one 
oi  the  ablest,  handsomest  and  most  fasdnaling,  he  was  beyond 
doubtooeof  thenoatttMCnipulousmeilOf  hisday.  He  married 
as  Ms  second  wife  in  158$  Mary  Stewart,  daughter  of  Robert, 
eari  of  Orkney,  and  had  by  her.  besides  list  daughters,  a  son. 
.\mlrew  (d.  1665).  who  succeeded  liim  as  7th  Baron  Gray. 
.\ndrcw,  who  served  for  a  long  lime  in  the  French  army,  was  a 
supi'orier,  .Lltlniugh  not  a  very  prominent  one,  of  Charles  I  iuid 
afterwaril>  o|  i  f;  irle*  II.  He  \\:iA  succeedeil  as  Sth  I.ord  Giay 
by  I'airtv  k  hi  L ;  I  I  '  .1  n(  1.,-.  .laughter  .^nne,  and  Patrick's 
successor  w.'Ui  his  kinsman  ;imi  soii-tii daw  John  (d.  1734).  On 
the  extinction  of  John's  direct  line  in  1878  the  title  of  Lord  Gray 
passed  to  George  Stuart,  carl  of  Moray.  In  1606  Gray  had  been 
ranked  sixth  among  the  Scottish  baioniea. 

BiBLiooRAPiiY.— .\rticlc  in  DitL  &f  Ad/.  Biof.,  and  authorities 

then-  qurttwl:  I'.r.ivV  rebtion  coocerttinj;  the  surpri.s«>  at  Stirling 
'flrjftWfi(VM<'  Club  PuHh^.  i,  l:;i,  llil.'7*:  Andrew  L,in^,  Uiilory  of 
ScolijniL  M  1.  ii.  (njt>i):  Peter  Ctrav.  Tkr  Dfurnt  and  Ktnshxp  oi 
J'alrkt,  Master  of  Gnty  {100$}:  Cray  Paffn  (Kannatyne  Club, 
1S35}:  Hilt,  MSS,  Ommik..  iiat^.  ^  SaliAary't  USS. 


GRAY.  HOBBRT  (tSoQ-iSy*).  6tA  bilbop  ot  Cape  Town  aad 
metropolitan  of  South  Aifrica,  was  bom  at  Bishop  Wcarmotttk, 

Durham,  and  was  the  son  td  Robert  Gray,  bishop  of  Bristol 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  took  orders  in  1835. 
.\ftcT  holding  the  livings  of  Whitworth,  Durh.am,  iSj^-iS^;.  and 
Stoekton-on -d  CCS  i  K  j ;  1H47,  he  was  consecrated  biiiiot)  ul  Cape 
Town  in  1S47;  the  l>ishopric  having  t)c<-n  endowed  throtigh  the 
liberality  of  .Miss  (afterwards  Baroness)  Burdett-Coutts.  Until 
iSii  he  was  a  suffragan  of  Canterbury,  but  in  that  year  he 
formally  resigned  his  see  and  was  reappointed  by  letters  patent 
metropolitan  of  South  Africa  in  view  of  the  contemplated 
establishment  of  the  suffragan  dioceses  of  Graham's  Town  and 
Natal.  In  that  capacity  his  coercive  jurisdiction  was  twice 
caUed  in  question,  and  in  each  case  the  judicial  ooounittee  of  the 
privy  council  decided  againat  Ma.  ThalMtFfarawn  case  is  that 
of  Bishop  Colenso,  whom  Gray  dcpOtcd  Mid  excommunicated  in 
iS6i.  The  spiritual  validity  of  the  sentence  was  upheld  by  the 
convocation  of  Canterbury  and  the  P.ui  .\n^;lican  synod  oi  iS(>:. 
but  legally  Colenso  remained  bishop  of  Natal.  The  privy  council 
dieisions  declared,  in  effect,  that  the  Anglican  b©'1>  in  South 
Africa  w.is  on  the  footioR  of  a  voluntary  religious  society  .  ( iray, 
acLe()lin}4  this  jxj^ilion.  obtained  its  recognition  by  the  mother 
church  as  tiie  Church  of  ihe  Province  of  South  Africa,  in  full 
communion  with  the  Church  of  England.  The  first  pro\'inciaI 
synod  was  held  in  i8;o.  During  his  episcopate  Btaiwp  Gray 
effected  a  much-needed  organization  of  the  Soiith  African  church, 
to  which  be  added  five  new  bishoprics,  all  carved  out  of  the 
original  diocese  of  Cape  Town.  It  was  ab»  driefly  owing  to  hb 
suggeationa  that  the  universitim'  miaaioa  to  Central  Aftka  was 
founded. 

ORAY.  SIR  TBOHAS  (d.  c.  1369),  EngUsh  chronicler,  was  a 

son  of  Sir  Thomas  Gray,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Scots 
at  llatuKKkbiirn  and  who  died  about  tj.l.j.  The  younger  Thomas 
w.is  [jrcx-'nl  at  the  battle  of  Nevdle's  Cross  in  in  M5S. 

whilst  acting  as  warden  01  Xorham  Castle,  he  was  made  a  prisoner, 
and  during  his  c.ipiivity  in  Kdinburgh  Castle  he  devoled  his 
time  to  studying  the  Knglish  chroniclers,  Gildas,  Hede,  Kanulf 
Iligdon  and  others.  Released  in  1357  he  was  apjxiinred  warden 
of  {he  east  marches  towards  Scotland  in  1367,  ami  he  di.'d  about 
1369.  Gray's  work,  the  Scalacrtmka  (so  called,  perhaps,  from 
the  scaling-ladder  in  the  crest  of  the  Grays),  is  a  chronick  of 
English  hbtony  £ram  the  earliest  times  to  about  the  year  ij6a. 
It  is,  howovHV  only  valnabie  far  the  n^gna  of  Edwaid  I.  and 
Edward  IL  and  part  of  that  of  Edwaid  HI.,  bctng  opeciany 
so  for  the  accotuit  of  the  wars  between  En^nd  aad  Scotland,  ia 
which  the  author's  father  and  the  author  himself  took  part. 
Writing  in  Norman-French,  Gray  tells  of  Wallace  and  Bruce, 
of  ihe  lights  .it  I!annoLkl)urn,  Byland  and  Dupplin,  and  m;ikes 
seime  mention  of  ihe  troubles  in  England  during  the  reign  of 
Edwaril  II.  lie  also  narrates  the  course  01  tiie  war  in  France 
between  1355  and  ij6i;  poieibly  he  wah  present  duriug  sotne 
of  these  ranipBigns. 

The  Stalacronica  was  summarized  by  John  Iceland  in  the  lOth 
ccnturj';  the  part  dealing  with  the  period  from  1006  to  the  end, 
together  with  the  prologue,  was  edited  for  the  Maitland  Club  by 
J.  Stevenson  (1836I:  and  the  part  from  1174  to  13(12  was  translated 
into  Kngliiih  by  Sir  Herb<'rt  .Maxwell  (GUa^ow,  1907).  In  the 
extant  manuscript,  which  is  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
there  is  a  gap  extending  from  ahmit  1340  to  13,^5.  and  (".ray's 
account  uf  (hi,.,  ixriod  i»  only  known  froin  I. eland's  suintnary. 

GRAY.  THOMAS  :  tri6-i7-it,  I'.nglish  poet,  the  lilth  and  sole 
sur\i\ mp  child  of  I'lulip  ami  Dorothy  (ir.iy.  uasbornin  London 
on  the  Mh  of  December  1716,  His  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Antrobus.  and  in  partnership  with  her  sister  Mary  she  kept  a 
milliiKry  shop  in  ComhilL  1  his  and  the  house  connected  with 
it  were  the  property  of  Philip  Gray,  a  moncy-scrivencr,  who 
nuurieU  Dorothy  in  1706  and  lived  with  her  in  the  bouse,  the 
sistei*  renting  the  shop  from  him  and  supporting  themselves 
by  Its  profits.  Philip  Gray  had  impaired  tlw  foctum  which  he 
inherited  from  his  father,  n  wealthy  London  merchant;  yet  he 
was  sufficiently  well-to-do,  and  at  the  dose  of  his  life  was  building 
a  house  upon  aome  property  of  his  own  at  Wanatead.  But  be 
was  selfish  and  bratalt  and  in  1735  Ua  wile  took  aomo  ahonive 
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steps  to  obiain  a  separation  from  him.  At  this  date  she  Had 
given  birth  to  twelve  children,  of  whom  Thomas  was  thu  only 
survivor.  He  owt-d  his  life  as  well  as  his  fiutaiion  to  this 
■'  careful,  lender  nioihcr,  "  ns  he  calls  her.  ihe  child  was 
sufllocating  when  sbe  optutU  one  oi  his  veins  with  her  own  harKl. 
He  went  at  her  expense  to  Eton  in  1737,  and  was  coutidt-d 
to  the  care  of  her  brother,  William  .\ntrobus,  one  of  the  assistant- 
nastets,  during  some  part  at  least  of  his  school-life. 

Ai  Eton  Gnor's  clotnt  Mends  weie  Honoe  Walpole,  Rjchatd 
Wot  <«iii  of  dw  lotd  T^lti^TMirr  of  Irduid  ud  snsdsoii  of  the 
CuwMs  Bidlop  BoiMt),  tad  Tbamias  Aditaa,  afterwards  fellow 
of  Eton.  This  little  coterie  was  dubbed  "the  Quadruple 
Alli-T  '  '  ";  its  membors  were  studious  and  literary,  and  took 
Hitlc  pan  111  the  amustmcnts  of  their  fellows.  In  1734  Gray 
matriculated  al  Pctcrhovisc.  Cambridgr,  of  which  his  uncle, 
Robert  .\alrobus,  had  been  a  fellow.  At  CamljridKL-  he  had  once 
more  the  companionship  of  Wnlpolc  and  .Vshtoii  who  were  at 
King's,  but  West  went  to  Christchurch,  Oxford,  tiray  made  at 
this  time  the  firmest  and  most  constant  friendship  of  bis  life 
niUi  Tbomas  Wharton  (not  the  ftoet  Wuton)  of  Pembroke 
CoOeie.  Be  was  mainUtned  iy  m  notber,  and  his  straitened 
aMtns  tme  eked  out  by  oettdn  timD  eihibitions  from  his 
eoUme.  Vk  compicnoiift  BUlitiei  and  known  devotxm  to  study 
perii^»  stalled  in  the  qroB  of  the  authorities  for  hie  iadifiennce 
to  the  regnlar  nmthie  of  study;  for  mitlietaatics  In  pertkuler 
he  had  an  aversion  which  was  the  one  exception  to  his  almost 
limitless  curiosity  in  other  directions.  Durinj?  his  first  Cambridge 
period  he  learnt  Italian  "  like  any  dragon."  and  inatie  translations 
from  (iuarini,  Dar.le  anil  TaisjKi,  mjiiic  of  which  have  been  pre- 
.■■crved.  In  bieptejiibcr  1738  he  is  in  the  agony  of  leaving  eollenc, 
nor  can  we  trace  bis  movements  with  any  certainty  for  a  while, 
though  it  may  be  conjectured  that  he  spent  much  time  with 
Horace  Walpole,  and  made  in  his  company  .some  fashionable 
acquaintances  in  London.  On  the  39th  of  March  1739,  he 
•tatted  with  WaJpoie  (or  a  long  continental  tour,  for  the  expenses 
ol  which  it  is  probable  that  his  father,  for  once,  came  in  some 
measure  to  Jus  aaaiataoce.  In  Paris,  Gray  vinied  the  great  with 
liiB  friend,  itudied  dw  pictun-gaUeiies,  went  to  trsfledies, 
comedies,  operas  and  cultivated  there  that  taste  for  the  French 
classical  dramatists,  especially  Racine,  whom  he  afterwards  tried 
to  imitate  in  the  fragmentary  "  .\grippma."  It  is  characteristic 
of  him  that,  he  Lravuls  through  I'rarue  wiih  Caesar  consta:nly 
in  his  hands,  ever  noting  and  transcribuig.  In  the  same  way,  in 
crossing  the  Alps  and  in  Piedmont,  he  has  ''  Livy  in  the  chaise 
with  him  and  Siliits  Ilalicus  too."  In  Italy  he  made  a  long 
sojourn,  principally  at  Florence,  where  Waipok's  life-long 
eorrespondent,  Horace  Mann,  was  British  envoy,  and  received 
and  treated  the  travellers  most  Iiouiitably.  But  Rome  and 
Napln  aie  alto  dcKribed  in  Gny^  letten,  tometimct  vividly, 
always  anmiiig^,  and  in  Ua  notes  an  alnoat  catalogued. 
Bccculanemm,  an  object  of  Intense  Intefett  to  the  young  poet 
and  antiquary,  had  been  discovered  the  year  before.  At 
length  in  April  r74T  Gray  and  Walpole  set  out  northwards  for 
Reggio.  Here  they  quarrelled.  Gray,  never  a  boy,"  was  a 
student,  and  at  times  retiriiig;  WaJpolc,  in  his  way  a  student 
too,  was  .It  this  time  a  vcrysocial  being,  somewhat  too  frivolou?, 
and,  what  was  worse,  too  patronizing.  He  good-hutnoureiily 
said  at  a  later  dale,  "  Gray  loves  to  find  fault,"  and  tliis  fault 
finding  was  expressed,  no  doubt  with  exaggeration,  in  a  letter 
to  Ashton,  who  violated  Gray's  confidence.  The  rupture 
followed,  and  with  two  friends,  JoliD  Chute  of  the  Vynp,  Hamp- 
aliire,  and  the  young  Frauds  Wfaithed,  Gray  went  to  \  cnicc  to 
see  Uie  doge  wed  the  Adriatic  on  Aaceuioa  Day.  Thence  he 
tBtumid  home  attended  only  by  a  JogiMir  4*  toyo^e,  visiting 
flinoe  OMM  the  Gnads  Chaitnease  wheis  he  left  tn  the  album  of 
the  brotherhood  those  bestttlful  slcaics,  0  Tm  mkts  Rdigu 
loci,  which  reveal  his  characteristic  melancholy  (enhanced  by 
solitude  and  estrangement)  and  that  sense  of  the  glory  as  distinct 
from  the  horror  of  mountain  scenery  to  which  perhaps  he  was 
the  first  of  Englishmen  to  give  adequate  expression.  On  the 
iHth  of  September  1741  we  find  him  in  Loudon,  astonishing  the 
street  boys  with  his  deep  ruffles,  large  bag-wig  and  long  sword, 

in 


and  "  mortified  '*  under  the  hands  of  the  English  hariter.  On 

the  6th  of  November  his  father  diel;  Philip  Gray  had,  it  is 
evident,  been  less  savage  and  .-^ig^-ardiy  at  last  to  th<^  who 
were  dependent  upon  him.  and  his  death  left  his  wife  and  HHk 
some  measure  of  assured  peace  and  comfort. 

London  was  Gray's  hradijuartcr.-i  lor  more  than  a  year,  with 
occasional  visits  to  S^toke  Popes,  to  which  his  uiuiher  and  Mary 
Anirobus  had  retire*!  from  business  to  li\e  with  their  sister, 
Mrs  Rogers.  At  Stoke  he  beard  of  the  death  of  West,  to  whom 
he  had  sent  the  "  Ode  on  Spriag,"  which  was  returned  to  hin 
unopened.  It  was  sa  tuuoqiected  Uow,  diockiog  in  all  ita 
drcunotanccs,  especially  if  we  believe  the  story  that  Ua  friend's 
frail  life  wa.<i  brought  to  •  chise  hy  lbs  dkoovenr  that  the  mother 
whom  he  tenderly  loved  had  been  ui  unfaitmul  wife,  and,  as 
some  say,  jxiisoned  her  husband,  .About  this  tragedy  Gray 
[iresrrve<l  a  mournful  silence,  broken  only  by  the  pathetic  sonnet, 
.and  some  L;itin  lines,  in  which  he  lamcnt.s  his  loss.  The  year 
I74i,  was,  for  him,  fruitful  in  poetic  ellort,  of  which,  however, 
much  was  incom])letc.  The  "  .\grippina,"  the  Dt  pnru  ipiis 
Cogilandi,  the  splenetic  "  H>TMn  to  IgnoraDce  "  in  which  he 
contemplates  his  return  to  the  university,  remain  fragments; 
but  besides  the  two  poems  already  mentioned,  the  "  Ode  on  a 
Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College  "  and  the  "  Hymn  to  Adver- 
sity," perhaps  the  most  iaultlcas  of  his  poems,  wcie  written 
before  the  dose  of  the  snmnwr.  After  hcaitalinc  between 
Trinity  Hall  and  Peterhouw,  he  returned  to  the  latter,  pcobaUy 
as  a  feUow-comtnoner.  He  had  hitherto  neglected  to  read  for  a 
degree;  he  proceeded  lo  that  of  LL.B.  in  1744.  In  1745  a 
reconciliation  with  W  aljiole,  long  desired  probably  on  both  sides, 
was  effected  through  the  kind  oliices  of  Chute's  sister.  In  1746 
lie  spent  his  time  between  Cambridge,  Siijke  an<l  Ix^indon;  was 
much  with  Walpole,  graphically  describes  the  trial  of  the 
Scottish  rebel  lords,  and  studied  Greek  with  avidity;  bnt  "  the 
muse,"  which  by  this  time  perhaps  had  stimulated  hiia  to  bagin 
the  "  Elegy,"  "  has  gone,  and  left  him  in  much  wone  company.'* 
In  town  he  finds  hli  friends  Chute  and  Whithed  returned  to 
Engbad,  and  "  flaunta  about "  in  public  plaoea  with  them. 
The  year  1747  produced  only  the  ode  on  Walpok's  cat,  and  we 
gather  that  he  is  mainly  engaged  in  reading  'with  a  very  critical 
eye,  and  interesting  himself  more  In  the  troubles  of  Pembroke 
College,  in  which  lie  almost  seems  to  live,  than  in  the  atTairs  of 
I'eterhouse,  In  this  \ear  also  he  marie  the  accjuaintance  of 
Mason,  his  fviturc  biographer.  In  1748  he  lirst  came  before  the 
public,  but  anonymously,  iu  Dodsley's  .l/i vcc/.'i.'ny,  in  which 
appeared  the  Eton  ode,  the  ode  on  spring,  and  that  on  the  cat. 
In  the  same  year  he  sent  to  Wharton  the  beguuirjg  oi  the  didactic 
poem,  "  The  Alliance  of  Education  and  Government,"  which 
remains  a  fragment.  His  aunt,  Mary  Antrobus,  died  in  1749. 

There  is  little  to  break  the  monotony  of  his  days  till  1750, 
when  from  Stoke  lie  seat  Walpole  "  a  thing  to  which  he  had  at 
last  put  aa  end."  Ite  thtng"  was  d»  " Elogy."  It  was 
shown  about  in  manuscript  by  his  admiring  friend;  It  was 
impudently  pirated,  and  Gray  had  it  printed  by  Dodsley  in 
self-defence.  Even  thus  it  had  "a  pinch  or  two  in  its  cradle," 
of  which  it  long  bore  the  marks.  The  publication  led  to  the  one 
incident  in  Gray's  life  which  has  a  touch  of  romance.  At  Stoke- 
house  had  come  to  live  the  widowed  Lady  Cobham.  who  learnt 
that  the  author  of  the  "  Elegy  "  w.ts  her  neighbour  \-  hi  r 
inistauce.  Lady  Schaub,  her  visitor,  and  MissSpced,  her  prutig^e, 
paid  him  a  call;  the  poet  was  out,  and  his  quiet  mother  and 
aunts  were  somewhat  flustered  at  the  apparition  of  these  women 
of  iusbiou,  whose  acquaintance  Gray  had  already  made  in  town. 
Hence  the  humorous  "  Long  Story."  A  platonic  afiection 
sprang  up  between  Gmy  and  Ida  ^iced;  lumonr,  iqioD  the 
death  of  Lady  Cobham,  said  that  thqr  woe  te  he  natried,  but 
the  lady  escaped  this  odld  dmtfaiy  to  beocMue  the  BaxtMMM  dels 
Pcyridre,  afterwatds  Cooiitem  Viry,  and  a  dsateious  poKtkal 
inlriguofUe. 

Ill  175.^  all  Gray's  completed  poems,  except  the  sonnet  on  the 
death  of  West,  were  published  bv  Dcxlsley  in  a  handsome  volume 
illustrated  by  Richard  B<:irj<-,  1  :ic  son  of  the  celebrated  master 
of  Trinity.    To  these  dctugus  we  owe  the  verses  to  the  artist 
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wUch  woe  pottbuiiioBily  puUuhed  (n»m  •  MS.  torn  tt  the  end. 
la  tbe  sane  year  Gray's  molber  died  and  was  buried  in  the 
chiurdiyard  at  Stoke  Pogcs,  the  scene  of  the  "  Eleg>%"  in  the 
same  gravi-  wiih  M.irv  Anir(il)Ui.  A  visit  In  his  frit-njl  Dr 
Wharton  .it  Durham  Lite  in  thr  >'oar  rtvivca  Ins  earlier  impres- 
.sioiiH  oi  tii.it  injliicr  .scenery  whirh  is  henceforth  to  be  in  the 
maun  the  framework  ui  his  musi'.  Already  in  1752  he  had 
almost  completed  '  I  hc  I'rogrL-ss  of  Poesy,"  in  which,  and  in 
"  The  Bard,"  the  imagery  is  largely  lurnishcd  forth  by  mountain 
and  torrent.  The  latter  poem  long  held  fire;  Gray  was  stimu- 
laicci  to  finish  it  by  hearing  the  blind  Weiab  haiper  Party  at 
Cambridge.  Both  odea  were  the  fitst-fruita  of  the  pna  which 
Walpoie  had  aet  up  at  Strawberry  Hill,  and  were  pttated  together 
there  tn  17S7.  They  are  genuinely  Pindaric,  that  Is,  with  certe- 
ipoodinf  strophes,  antistrophes  and  epodes.  As  the  Creek 
motto  prefixed  to  them  impliea,  they  wm»  vocal  to  the  intelllKcnt 
only;  and  (hcsc  .a  first  were  few.  But  the  cxKs.  if  iIk  v  liitl  nut 
attain  tlu-  popularity  of  the  "  Elegy,"  markid  ;u;  i-\wih  in 
thi-  hisiur>  of  English  poetry,  and  the  influence  of  "  I  ho  Hard  " 
may  hf  irand  even  in  that  great  bu»  very  fniiitul  impusture. 
the  psiuilu  ( J-iii.iii  <jf  Macpherson.  Ciray  jiiids  u>  the  impulse 
of  the  Komaniic  movement;  he  has  long  been  an  admirer  of 
ballad  poetry;  before  he  wrote  "  The  Bard  "  he  had  begun  to 
study  Scandinavian  literature,  and  the  two  "  Norse  Odes," 
written  in  1761,  were  in  style  and  metrical  fonn  strangely 
anticipative  Coleridge  and  Scott.  Meanwhile  his  Cambridge 
life  bad  been  vend  by  the  freaka  of  tbe  fdiow-cominonerB  of 
Peterhouae,  a  peculiarly  riotous  set.  He  had  suffer^  I  );reat 
Inconvenience  for  a  time  by  the  burning  of  his  proptriy  in 
("ornhill,  ami  so  ncrvnus  w.is  he  on  the  .subject  of  fire  that  he 
had  provitltd  liirsistU  with  a  ropc-luddcr  by  which  he  miftht 
<lescend  from  his  college  wimlow.  Under  this  wind<nv  a  hunting- 
parly  of  thene  rude  lads  raised  in  the  early  morning  the  try 
of  lire:  the  poul's  niKhl-tappcd  head  a[)[)cared  and  was  at 
once  withdrawn.  This,  or  little  more  than  this,  was  the  simple 
fact  out  of  which  arose  liit-  legend  still  current  at  Cambridge. 
The  servile  authorities  of  I'eterhouse  treated  Gray's  complaints 
with  scant  respect,  and  he  migrated  to  Pemhnike  College.  "  I 
left  my  lodgings."  be  said,  "becanae  tbe  rooms  were  na&brt  six) 
the  people  of  tbe  house  dirty." 

In  175S  died  Mrs  Rogers,  and  Gray  descnlies  himself  as 
employed  at  Stoke  in  "  dividing  nothing  "  between  himself  and 
the  surviving  atml.  Mrs  OiilT.-,  whom  he  cal'.s  "  the  spawn  of 
Cerberus  and  the  r)r.iK<m  of  Uantley."  In  1-50  he  awuled 
himself  of  the  MS.  treasures  of  the  Uritish  Museum,  tlieii  for  the 
first  time  "lion  to  the  publii-,  made  a  very  lon(j  sojourn  m  town, 
and  in  17(11  witnessed  the  coronation  of  George  III.,  ot  whiih 
to  his  friend  Brown  oi  Pembroke  be  wrote  a  very  \-ivacious 
account.  In  his  last  years  he  revealed  a  craving  for  a  life  less 
sedentary  than  heretofore.  He  visited  various  picturesque 
distrkts  of  Gi««t  Britain,  cxpiodng  great  houses  and  ruined 
abbeys,  he  was  the  pioneer  of  the  modem  tourist,  noting  and 
describing  in  the  spirit  now  of  the  poet,  now  of  the  arthritic, 
now  of  the  antiquary.  In  1762  be  travelled  in  Yorkshire  and 
Derbyshire;  in  1764  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  thence 
went  to  Southampton  and  its  neighbourhood.  In  i7''s  he 
revisits  Scotland,  ho  is  the  guest  of  Lord  Slrathmore  at  Cdaniis; 
and  revels  in  "  those  monstrous  rrcaturcsof  ("lod."  tlie  Hi>;Mand 
mounf !iin«i.  Tlis  most  notable  achievement  in  this  dirntior} 
was  tiis  journey  among  the  English  htkes.  of  which  he  wrote  an 
interesting  account  to  Wharton;  and  even  in  17:0,  the  year 
before  his  death,  be  visited  with  biS  young  friend  Norton  Nicholls 

"five  of  the  most  beautiful  counties  of  the  kingdom."  and 
desceaded  tlw  Wye  far  4»  m-  In  all  these  quests  be  displa>^  a 
physical  enogy  whfcb  anipriaes  and  even  petpleMa  ua.  His 
true  aodemle  status  was  wortUly  secured  In  t7C8»  when  the 

duke  of  Grafton  offered  him  the  profesaorship  of  modem  Uatoiy 

which  in  176^  he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  Bute. 
He  wrote  in  t  -bo  t  he  '  Installat  ion  Ode  '"  u\->on  the  apjKiiiit  ment 
of  Grafton  as  chancellor  of  the  univcriuly.  It  s^.t&  almost  the 
only  instance  in  which  he  successfully  executed  a  task,  not,  in 
the  strictest  seosc,  self-imposed;  the  great  fousder»  oi  tbe 


university  are  tactfully  memorized  and  pass  before  us  in  a  kind 

of  heraldic  splendour.  He  bore  with  inditTerencc  the  taunts 
to  whicli,  from  Junius  and  others,  he  was  exposed  for  ibis 
triiu.tf  to  his  patron.  He  was  conieiiipiating  a  journey  to 
Switzerland  to  visit  his  youthful  friend  de  Bonstetten  wherj,  in 
the  summer  01  1771,  he  was  conscious  oi  a  great  decline  in  his 
physical  [Ktwers.  He  was  scixed  with  a  sudden  illness  when 
dining  in  his  college  hall,  and  died  of  gout  in  the  stomach  on  the 
joth  of  July  i77t.  His  last  moments  Were  attended  by  his 
cousin  Mary  Antrobus,  postmistress  tlwougb  his  influence  at 
Cambridge  and  daughter  of  bis  Eton  tutor;  and  be  was  laid 
beeide  his  hdoved  Boather  in  the  cihurciqfafdoif  Stolte  Pofca. 

Owing  lo  Us  Ayaeas  Slid  reserve  he  had  Sev  faitiniate  friends, 
but  to  these  his  loss  was  irreparable;  for  to  them  he  revealed 
himself  either  in  boyish  levity  and  banter,  or  wise  and  sympa- 
thetic counsel  and  tender  and  yet  manly  con&olatiou;  lo  them 
iie  imparted  his  quiet  Imi  keen  observation  of  passing  events 
or  the  stores  of  his  e.\tensive  rea<ling  in  literature  ancient, 
mciJieval  or  modern:  and  with  Proteus-like  variety  he  writes 
at  one  time  as  a  speculative  philosupher,  al  another  as  a  critic 
in  art  or  music,  at  another  as  a  meteorologist  and  nature-lover. 
His  friendship  with  the  young,  after  his  migration  to  Pembroke 
College,  is  a  noteworthy  trait  in  his  character.  With  Lord 
StrathmoFc  and  the  Lyons  and  with  Williaa  Palgrave  he  con- 
versed as  on  elder  brother,  and  Norton  NkMIb  of  Tiaty  Hall 
lost  in  faiu  a  second  father,  whohadtatightbiintotfainkawifecL 
The  brilliant  young  foreigner,  de  Bonstetten,  looked  back  after 
a  long  and  chequered  career  with  remembrance  stiU  vivid  to  the 
days  in  which  the  poet  so  soon  to  die  taught  him  to  read  Shake- 
speare and  Mihon  in  the  monastic  gloom  of  Cambridge.  With 
thi'  el  leriy  '  Levitcs  "  of  the  place  he  was  less  in  sympathy: 
they  lireailed  his  sarcastic  vein;  they  were  conscious  thai  he 
laughed  at  them,  and  in  the  polemics  of  the  university  he  was 
somewhat  of  a  free  lance,  fighting  for  his  own  hand.  Lampoons 
of  his  were  privately  circulated  with  effect,  and  that  he  could  be 
the  fiercest  of  satirists  the  "  Cambridge  Courtship  "  on  tbe 
candidature  of  Lord  Sandwich  for  the  office  of  high  steward,  and 
thevencs  on  Lord  Holland's  mimic  niins  at  Westgntie,SDfficient  ly 
prove.  The  faculty  which  he  displayed  in  humar  and  satire 
was  denied  to  his  more  seiioot  nuise;  there  all  was  tiie  fruit  of 
long  dd^;  of  that  higher  inspiration  be  had  a  thin  bnt  very 
precious  vrin,  and  the  stiblimity  which  he  undoubtedly  attained 
was  reached  by  an  effort  of  which  captious  and  even  sytnpathetic 
criticism  can  disco\er  the  traces.,  lu  hia  own  lime  lie  was 
regarded  as  an  innovator,  for  like  Collins  he  revived  the  poetic 
diction  of  the  p.ist,  and  the  adverse  judgments  of  Johnson  and 
others  u[ion  his  work  are  in  fact  a  defence  of  the  current  literary 
traditions.  Few  men  have  published  so  little  to  so  much  effect; 
few  have  attained  to  fame  with  so  little  ambition.  His  favourite 
maxim  was  "  to  be  employed  is  to  lie  happy."  but  he  was  always 
employed  in  the  first  instance  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  soul, 
and  to  tUa  end  and  no  other  he  made  himself  one  of  the  best 
G«eck  seholais  at  Cambridge  In  the  httcrvial  between  Bcatky 
and  Ponon.  His  genius  was  receptive  rather  than  creative, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  lacked  energy  to  achieve  that 
history  of  English  poetry  which  he  once  projected,  and  for  whicti 
he  possessed  far  more  knowledge  and  insight  than  the  potl 
Thomas  Warton,  i<>  whom  he  resigned  the  task.  He  had  a  fine 
taste  in  music,  painting  and  architecture;  and  hi*  correspondence 
includes  a  wide  survey  of  such  Euro(K:an  literature  as  was 
accessible  to  him,  with  criticisms,  sometimes  indeed  a  little- 
limited  and  insular,  yet  of  a  singularly  fresh  and  modem  cast. 
In  person  he  was  below  the  middle  height,  but  well-made,  and 
his  face,  in  which  the  primness  of  his  features  was  redeened 
by  his  flashing  eyes,  was  the  index  of  his  dianctcr.  There  was 
a  touch  of  nIfecUtiMi  in  Ms  demeaaour,  and  he  was  somelinica 
reticent  and  secretive  even  to  hb best  friends.  Hewainrefiiied 
Epicurean  in  his  habits,  and  a  deist  rather  than  s  Christian  In 
his  teliis'ious  beliefs;  but  his  friend.  Mrs  Bonfo\'.  had  "taught 
hini  U>  pray  "  and  he  was  kernl\'  alive  to  the  dangers  of  a  flippant 
scepticism.  In  a  beautiful  alcaic  stanza  he  pronounces  the  man 
supremely  happy  who  in  the  depths  of  the  heart  is  conscious 
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of  the  "  fount  of  tears,"  and  his  characteristic  melancholy, 
fOTpt  fa  the  lew  boon  when  tt  was  indeed  black,  was  not  a 
piriaMt  state;  ntber,  it  was  ooe  secret  of  the  charm  both  of 
the  nan  and  of  the  poet. 

A  wry  complete  bibliography  of  Gray  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Brad- 
■liaw's edition  of  the  poems  in  (he  Aldinc  scrie*.  Dodslcy  published 
ten  of  the  poems,  c.xt lu>ix  f  of  the  "  Long  Story."  in  J768.  Mason  * 
l.tfe  of  Grav  (1778)  incUi.led  the  poems  and  some  hitherto  unpub- 
lished fra^menU,  with  a  selection  from  hi»  letters,  much  garbled. 


MatlUBi  in  1A14  reprinted  Mason'*  edition  and  added  much  from 
Giay'a  MS>  commentaries  together  with  some  more  <d  hia  transla- 
tioiiai    The  moat  exhaustive  edition  i>f  t'.ray's  writings  »-ag  achieved 


hytheRev.  John Mitford,  who  firn  <lid  ;iJ-,tiri'  to  thccorToiiondeiiLe 
with  WTiarton  and  Nort<«i  Nirholls  (5  vols.,  Pickering,  i83fr-i84_j: 
correspondcriL-.'  of  t.rav  and  Mason,  Bentley,  1853);  see  also  the 
edition  of  the  works  by  tximund  Gosse  (4  vols.  1884);  the  Lift- 
by  the  ta IW  in  Eng.  Men  of  Letters  (3nd  cd..  1889):  some  further 
twics  are  given  in  WovoB<i  His  FrundshyD.  C.Tovey  (CambndKe, 
i8qo);  and  a  new  edition  of  the  letters  copiously  annotated  by  D. 
C.  Tovey  is  in  the  Standard  Library  ( i qoo- 1  <>o7  1 .  NuliolU 
JUuslrations,  vol.  vi.  p.  Soj.  quoted  by  Profcmoor  Kittrcdgc  in  (lie 
Million.  S  tn.  i.;tli.  Ii»iki,  gives  the  true  story  of  Gray's  roijTOtion 
to  Pembroke  College.  Matthew  Arnold's  essay  on  Gray  in  Ward's 
PMt  ia  one  «<  the  muMr  claaiica  of  literary  mticism^  ^ 

GRAY  (or  Gkcy),  WALTBR  OB  (iL  lass).  EngUahprdate  and 

statesman,  was  a  nephew  of  John  de  Gray,  liiahop  of  Nofwich, 

and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  owed  his  early  and  rapid 
prefcrnunt  in  church  and  state  to  the  favour  of  King  John, 
becoming  the  king's  chancellor  in  1 205,  and  being  chosen  bishop 
of  Lichfield  in  1 210.  He  was,  however,  not  allowed  to  keep  this 
bishopric,  but  he  became  bishop  of  Worcester  in  1.M4.  resigninp 
his  office  as  chancellor  in  the  same  year.  (Iray  was  wiih  John 
when  the  king  signed  Magna  Carta  in  Juno  1:15;  soon  after 
this  event  he  left  England  on  the  king's  business,  antl  it  was 
during  his  absence  that  he  was  forced  into  the  archbishopric 
of  Yorit,  owing  his  election  to  the  good  offices  of  John  and  of 
Pope  Innocent  III.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  public  affairs 
during  the  niiMiity  at  Henry  III.,  and  waa  regarded  with  much 
tivoor  by  this  Ung,  who  cmph>yed  tiim  on  ioqpotUnt  errands 
to  foreign  potentates,  and  left  him  aa  gnnnUin  of  Eogbnd  when 
he  went  to  France  in  1242.  Afterwards  the  arcbbUiop  seems 
to  have  been  lcs.s  favourably  disposed  towards  Henry,  and  for  a 
time  ho  ab.ienled  himself  from  public  business;  however,  in 
I  he  visited  London  to  attend  a  meeting  of  f>arliamenl.  and 
dud  at  Fulham  on  the  isl  of  May  1:55.  Gray  w.is  always 
anxious  to  as.sert  his  arthiepiscopal  authority  over  Scotland, 
and  to  maintain  it  against  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but 
in  neither  case  was  he  very  successful.  He  built  the  south 
transept  of  the  minster  at  York  and  bought  for  his  see  the 
villagc,aftcr  wards  called  Bishoplhorpe,  iriiidtia Still  the  residence 
of  the  aichbisbop  of  York.  He  waa  alio  genennn  to  the  church 
at  Ripoo.  Gny  was  icgaided  by  Us  oanlempaniies  as  an 
availdous,  but  patriotic  man. 

OBATi  a  town  of  eastern  Ftanoe,  capital  of  an  amodisBement 
in  the  department  of  Haule-SaAne,  situated  on  the  declivity  (rf 
a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sa6nc,  36  m.  S.W.  of  Vesoul  by  the 
Eastern  railway.  Pop.  (1006)  571:;.  The  streets  of  1  he  ion  n  are 
narrow  and  steep,  but  it  possesses  broad  and  beautiful  quays 
and  has  a  busy  port.  Three  bridRes.  one  dating  from  the  iHlh 
century,  unite  it  to  suburbs  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  on 
which  is  the  railway-station  from  which  lines  branch  ofT  to 
Auxonnc,  Dijon,  Bcsancon  and  Culmont-Chalindrcy.  The 
principal  buildings  arc  the  Gothic  diureb,  restored  in  the  style 
of  the  Renaissance  but  with  a  modern  portal,  and  the  h6tcl  de 
vOle,  buHt  by  the  Spaniards  in  1568.  The  latter  building  has  a 
handsome  f sfade  deootated  with  columns  of  red  granite.  Gray 
is  the  seat  of  a  subpiefcct  and  has  trlbiuials  of  first  instance 
and  of  commerce,  a  chamber  of  commeice,  a  communal  ooleis 
and  a  small  miiaeura.  It  has  large  fknir^raiUs;  among  the  other 
industries  is  the  manufacture  of  machinery  and  iron  goods. 
There  is  also  a  considcr.iblc  transit  traffic  in  goods  from  the 
south  of  Fr.ince  ami  the  cnldnies,  and  trade  in  ir<m,  torn,  pro- 
visions, vegetables,  wine,  wood,  &:c.,  much  of  which  is  carried 
by  river,  (iray  was  founiied  in  the  7tli  century,  lis  fortifications 
were  destroyed  by  Louis  XIV.  During  the  Franco-German  War 


tleiieral  von  Werder  concentrated  his  army  corps  in  the  town 
and  held  it  for  a  month,  making  il  the  point  d'opput  of  move- 
ments towards  Dijon  an<l  Langres.  as  well  as  towards  Bcsanton. 

Gray  gave  its  name  to  the  distinguished  English  family  of 
dc  (iray,  Gray  or  Grey,  Anschitel  dc  Gray  being  mentioned  as 
an  Oxfordshire  tenant  in  Domesday. 

OBAYLUtO  (Tkywullus),  fishes  belonging  to  the  family 
5affM0«HfiM.  Tlie  bat  known  are  the  "  poisson  bleu  "  of  the 
Canadian  vogratewSi  and  the  Eniopcaa  qtecics,  Tkymatttu 
vulgaris  (the  Asdt  or  Xt€ke  of  Germany,  «mbn  of  Fiaaca,  and 
umola  of  Upiicr  Italy).  This  latter  spedes  fs  esteemed  on 
account  of  its  agreeable  colours  (especially  of  the  doiaal  fin),  itS 
well-llavoured  llesh.  ;niil  ihr  s]»>rl  it  allurds  to  anglers.  The 
prav  linp  <lilTer  from  I  lie  >;i  r.us  S<:imo  in  the  smaller  mouth  with 
ciMnparal  ively  feeble  drr.t  it  ion,  in  the  larger  scales,  and  especially 
in  the  much  greater  dcvi  kipment  of  the  dorsal  fin.  which  contains 
.-o  to  24  rays.  The.M-  beautiful  fishes.  <if  wtiich  five  or  si.t  species 
are  known,  inhabit  the  fresh  w.alcrs  of  Europe.  .Siberia  and  the 
northern  parts  of  North  America.  The  European  species, 
T.  wttwrit  or  vexUl^er,  attauis,  though  rarely,  a  length  of  2  it. 
ThecbioamdiiiiagofeaieKniaAaMychaBgeablc  and  iridescent; 
small  daik  spots  are  sometimes  pfosent  on  the  body;  the  very 
high  dorsal  fin  Is  beautifully  marked  with  paiplidi  hands  and 
ocelli.  In  England  and  Scothind  the  fn^lbit  Iffpcais  to  have 
had  originally  a  rather  irregular  distiibtltioa,  hut  It  has  now 
been  introduced  into  a  great  inimlnT  of  rivers;  it  is  not  found  in 
Ireland.  It  is  more  generally  distributed  in  Scandinavia  and 
Russia,  and  the  mountain  streams  of  central  Europe  southwards 
to  the  Alpine  water  of  Upper  Italy.  Specimens  attaining  to  a 
weight  of  4  lb  arc  very  scarce. 

GRAYS  THURROCK,  or  Grays,  an  urban  district  in  the  south- 
eastern parliamentary  division  of  Essex,  England,  on  the  Thames, 
to  m.  £.  by  S.  from  I.on(lon  by  the  London,  Tilbury  &  Southend 
railway.  Pop.  (iQot)  13,834.  The  chuidl  of  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul,  wludly  lebujlt,  letaina  aome  Norman  work.  The  town 
takes  its  name  Imn  a  family  of  Gny  who  hdd  the  manor  for 
three  centuries  fram  1149.  TheK  are  an  endowed  and  two 
training  ship  schools.  Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  the 
vicinity;  and  the  geological  formations  exhibiting  the  process 
of  silt  ing  up  of  a  former  river  channel  are  exposed  in  the  quarries, 
and  contain  large  mammalian  remains,  llie  town  has  trade  in 

bricks,  lime  and  cement. 

ORAZ  [Gr.mzI.  the  capital  of  the  .Austrian  duchy  and  crown- 
land  of  Styria,  140  m.  S.W,  of  \'ienna  by  rail.  Pop.  (1000) 
•  38,370.  It  is  picturesquely  siiu.TN-d  on  tioth  banks  of  the  Mur, 
just  where  this  river  enters  a  broad  and  fertile  valley,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  position  has  given  rise  to  the  punning  French 
description, la  ViUcdcs frdcet turlarhUredel'amour.  Themain 
town  Ucs  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  at  the  foot  of  the  Schloss- 
bwg  (1545  which  dommates  the  town.  The  beautiful  valley 
tiavefsed  by  the  Mur,  known  as  the  Graaer  FeM  and  bounded 
by  the  Wlidoneifoerge,  extends  to  the  south;  to  the  S.W.  rise 
the  Bacher  Gebfrge  and  the  Koralpen;  to  the  N.  the  SchBckcl 

(4745  ft.),  and  •:!  thi  \'.\V.  the  .\1[js  of  I'jjper  Sl\ri;i.  On  '.he 
Schlo^sberg,  whii  h  can  be  ascended  by  a  cable  tramway,  bcau'.ilul 
parks  have  been  laid  out,  and  on  its  top  is  th.c  iR-ll-tower,  60  ft. 
high,  and  the  quaint  dock-tower,  $2  il.  high,  which  bears  a 
gigantic  clocfc-dlaL  At  the  foot  of  the  ScUambag  is  the  Stsdt- 
Park. 

Among  the  numerous  churches  ot  tne  city  the  most  important 
is  the  cathedral  of  St  .\egidius,  a  Gothic  building  erected  by  the 
emperor  Frederick  III.  in  1430-1463  on  the  site  of  a  pre\  iuus 
church  mentioned  u  early  aa  1157.  It  has  been  several  times 
modified  and  ledecoratcd,  more  pactkuhirly  in  17XS.  The 
present  copper  spire  dates  bam  iMj.  The  Interior  is  ridly 
adorned  with  stained-glass  windows  of  modem  dat^  costly 
shrines,  paintings  and  ton.bs.  In  the  immediate  neighhOUlllOOd 
of  the  cathedral  is  the  mausoleum  church  erected  by  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  II.  Worthy  of  mention  also  arc  the  parish  church,  a 
Late  Gothic  building,  finished  in  15^0,  and  restored  in  1875, 
which  |K>sscsses  an  altar  piece  by  Tintoretto;  the  .Augustinian 
church,  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  university  since  18^7; 
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the  small  Leech  Kirchc,  an  interesting  building  in  Early  Gothic 
style,  dating  from  the  i.?th  century,  anrf  the  lien  Jcsu  Kirche, 
a  building  in  Early  Guihic  style,  finilJied  in  1891,  with  A  tower 
360  ft.  high.  Of  the  secular  buiUiilgi  the  most  isnportut  is  the 
Landhaus,  where  the  local  diet  hoitds  Its  dttlagSi  etetted  in  the 
iMt  century  in  the  lUiiimintTice  «tyle.  It  ponencs  an  interesting 
portal  and  a  beautiful  arcaded  court,  and  amongst  the  curiosities 
preserved  here  is  the  Styrian  hat.  In  its  neighbourhood  is  the 
Zcughaus  or  arsenal,  Viuilt  in  164),  wiiirh  contains  a  very  rich 
collection  of  weajions  of  the  I5th-i7th  ceiiturui,  nnd  wliich  is 
maintained  exactly  in  the  same  condition  as  is  wa;  ;  ;o  >  cars  ,11;  ■ 
The  town  hall,  built  in  1807.  and  rebuilt  in  1803  in  the  German 
Renaissance  style,  and  the  imperial  castle,  dating  from  the  itth 
century,  now  used  as  government  ofTices,  are  also  worth  notirp. 

Al  the  head  of  the  educational  institutions  is  the  university 
founded  in  1586  by  the  .\ustrian  archduke  Charles  Francis,  and 
restored  in  181 7  after  an  interruption  of  45  years.  It  is  now 
houaed  in  a  mapiifii^ent  buikUng,  finished  in  1S95,  and  is  endowed 
with  Bumeroos  scientific  laboratories  and  a  ridi  Kbcaiy.  It 
had  in  1901  a  teaching  staff  of  161  professors  and  lecturers, 
and  1632  students,  including  many  Italians  ftom  the  Rfistenland 
and  Dalmatia.  The  Joanneurr.  Miiricim'.,  founder!  in  iSii  'iy  t}i« 
archduke  John  Baptist,  has  bttome  very  rich  in  many  d(  [)art- 
ments,  and  an  additional  huge  buiidinn  in  ilu-  rmoi  .)  !,tyU'  vas 
erected  in  iSqs  for  its  accommodation.  The  technical  college, 
fouml(<l  in  1S14  by  the  aiichduit.c  John  Baptist,  had  in  (901 
about  400  pupils. 

.'\n  active  trade,  fostered  by  abund  a  n  t  ra  i  I  way  c  ommunleatiOBS, 
is  combined  with  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  wares,  paper. 
cllcnicalSi  vinegar,  physical  and  optical  instruments,  besides 
attlMie  pdniiiig  and  litliagnphy.  The  extensive  woiiohops 
«l  the  Sottttein  raflway  are  at  Gns,  aod  tiiice  the  openiiig  of  the 
rail>ray  to  the  rich  coal-fields  of  KaflachthenVBlbcr  otinduattial 
establishments  has  greatly  increased. 

Amongst  the  numerous  int  creslin^;  pl.ices  in  the  ne:/{hbourho<Ml 
are:  the  Hiimtcirh,  witli  the  Hihnwarte,  abuul  100  ft.  high; 
and  the  Rosenberg  {i^-o  ft  1,  whence  the  oscent  of  the  Platte 
(2136  ft.)  with  extensive  view  is  made.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Rosenberg  is  Maria  GrUn,  with  a  Large  sana;<irium,  Al)  these 
places  are  situated  to  the  N.  of  Graz.  On  the  left  bank  oi  the 
Mur  is  the  pilgrimage  church  of  Maria  Trost,  built  in  1714; 
on  the  tight  iMMlk  is  the  castle  of  Eggenberg.  built  in  the  17th 
oentncy.  TotheS.W.  is  the  Buchkogcl  (21 50  ft.),  with  a  magnifi- 
cent view,  and  a  little  farther  south  is  the  watering-place  of 
Tobdbad. 

Hiii.'ry.  -CfT&z  may  possiUy  have  been  a  Kotnan  site,  but 
the  first  mention  of  it  under  its  present  name  is  in  a  document 
of  ^  I).  HSi,  after  whieh  it  became  the  residence  of  the  rulers 
of  the  surrounding  disirkt,  kiiowii  laur  as  Styria.  Its  privileges 
were  confirmid  hy  King  Rudolph  I.  in  1281.  Surrounded  with 
walls  and  losses  in  143s.  it  was  able  in  14S1  to  defend  itself 
against  the  Hungarians  under  Matthias  Corvinus,  and  in  i  ^.g 
and  1532  the  Turks  attacked  it  with  as  little  success.  As  early 
as  1530  the  Lutheran  doctrine  was  preached  in  Graz  by  Seifried 
and  Jacob  von  l^ggenbetg,  and  in  1540  Eggenbeig  founded  the 
Fanidies  or  tntheno  school,  in  whkl  Kepler  afterwaids  tani^t. 
But  the  archduke  Chadst  tlttiacd  >o,ooo  Protestant  books  in 
the  square  of  the  present  itinaUc  asylum,  and  succeeded  by  his 
opiiressive  measurcsin  bringingthecityagain  undertheauthority 
of  Rome,  from  the  earlier  part  of  the  15th  century  Graz  was 
the  rewdenceof  one  liraneh  of  the  family  of  Habsburg,  a  braneh 
which  succeeded  to  the  imi)erial  throne  in  l6iQ  in  the  person 
of  Ferdinand  II.  New  lort ii'ua'. ions  were  eo!isttucted  in  the  etid 
of  the  i6th  centur)-  by  Franz  von  Poppeiidorii,  and  in  1644  the 
town  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  family  of  Ferdinand  III.  The 
French  were  in  pojaeaaion  of  the  place  in  1 707  and  again  in  1805 ; 
and  in  1809  Manhal  Macdonald  having,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  peace  of  Vtenna,  entered  the  citadel  which  he  had 
vainly  besieged,  blew  it  all  up  with  the  exception  of  the  bcO- 
tower  and  the  citizens'  Of  dock  towcr.  It  benefited  greatly 
during  the  iQth  century  ffooi  the cwe of  the archduke  Jflin and 
received  eitended  dvic  privUcgn  in  iMa 


See  Ilwof  and  Peters,  Graz,  Geuhteklf  und  'ropografthie  ier  .'itadt 
(Graz.  1S75;;  (j.  ytU.  Graz  und  seine  /  rtij^'oufii;  ih'jSi;  L. 

M.>v,T,  n,-  Sfadtif  -rO'iKim  lOa?.  iHr,-;,  ,„ni  lioinchlcr,  Jitukbiu  kf 

CRAZZINI.  ANTONIO  FRANCESCO  11,0^-1583).  Italian 
author,  was  born  at  Florence  on  the  asnd  of  March  1303,  of  good 
family  both  by  his  father's  and  mother's  side.  Of  liis  youth 
anil  cviucalion  all  record  ftppcais  to  be  kot,  bnt  he  probably 
began  early  to  praaise  as  an  apotlieeniy.  In  1540  he  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Academy  of  the  Homid  (degli  DnidO 
a  f  terwardscaHed  **  ddU  Piorentina."  and  later  look  a  prominent 
part  in  the  estahl^meBt  of  the  more  famous  Accademia  d^a 
Crusca.  In  both  societies  he  .v  .is  know  n  as  //  f.t;si  ,1  or  Ltuchrus. 

and  this  pseudonym  is  still  trequmtl}  S'.ili^tiluled  f<jr  his  proper 
name.  His  temper  was  v.  hat  tlie  >  h  h  ii>:iil>  call  a  ditTitult 
one,  and  his  life  was  consequei  llv  enhvi  ned  o:  disturbed  by 
•.  anous  literary  quarrels,  ilis  Humid,  hrethren  netit  50  far  as 
to  eipcl  him  for  a  lime  from  the  society — the  chief  ground 
of  offence  being  apparently  his  nithlcss  criticism  of  the 
"  .\rameuns,"  a  party  of  the  academicians  who  maintained 
that  the  Florentine  or  Tuscan  tongue  was  derived  from  the 
Hebrew,  the  Chaldee,  or  some  other  branch  of  the  Semitic. 
Hewasreodinittedinis66,wiMBhiBliieiid8alviatIw«a"  OMiaill " 
of  the  iicadeiiQr.  Ha  death  took  place  on  the  lAth  of  Febnwiy 
1 583.  II  Lasca  tanks  as  one  of  the  great  masters  of  Tuscan 
prose.  His  style  is  copious  and  flexible;  abundantly  idiomatic, 
but  without  any  affectation  of  being  so.  it  carries  with  it  the 
torce  and  freshness  of  popuhir  speec  h,  while  it  l.u  ks  not  at  the 
same  tiiiie  a  ll.ivuur  of  academic  culture.  IJis  principal  works 
are  Lc  t'tiu:  117561.  a  tuUection  o!  stories  in  the  manner  of 
Boccacciu,  und  a  number  of  prose  comedies,  Ln  Getosia  (i  568),  La 
Spiritaiii  ( 1 561 ) ,  /  Parentadi,  La  Arenga,  La SibilUi,  La Pinzochera, 
L'Amgogoio.  The  stories,  though  of  no  special  merit  as  far 
as  the  plots  are  concerned,  are  told  with  verve  and  interest. 
A  number  of  misceUaueem  poems,  a  few  letters  and  Fotur 
OraHmt  to  lie  Ctvtt  conplete  the  list  of  Orunnits  extant  wo^. 

He  also  edited  the  works  of  Berni,  and  collected  Tvili  i  tnonfi. 
larri,  mascherale,  e  canli  carnasciolascki.  andali  per  Firenze  dai 
tempo  del  mafnifico  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  fitu>  ail'  anna  rsSQ.  In  t86K 
Adamo  Rossi  publiiihed  in  his  Ricerche  ber  le  biblii  Ui  hc  di  Fcrugui 
three  "  novelle"  by  Grazzini,  from  a  ^lS.  of  the  l6th  centurv  in  the 
"Comunale"  of  Perugia:  and  in  1870  a  wnall  collection  ot  ihaie 
pocm.4  which  have  been  left  unpublished  by  previotts  editors  appeared 
at  Pogipbonsi,  AUttm  faeiit  *MdA«.  See  Pietio  Fanfani's  "Vita 
del  Lasca."  prefixed  to  Ms  edition  of  the  Optn  di  A.  GntMim 
(Horenoe.  1857). 

GRBAT  AWAKBNnfat  the  name  given  to  a  muntkaUe 

religious  revival  centring  iu  New  England  in  1740-1943,  but 
covering  all  the  Amcricaa  colonies  in  1740-1750.  The  word 
'■  awakening  "  in  this  sense  was  frequently  (and  i>os.sibly  firstl 
used  by  Jonathan  Edwards  at  the  time  of  the  Norihamptun 
revival  of  1734-17.55.  which  .spread  through  the  Coi-.m-clicut 
\'a!lry  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  work  in  Rhode  island, 
.Massachusettsand  Connect  lcut(i740-i74i)ofGeorgeWhitefield. 
who  had  previously  been  preaching  in  the  South,  especially 
at  Savannah,  Georgia.  He,  his  immediate  follower,  Gilbert 
Tennent  (1703-1764),  other  cleigynien,aHcbasJames  Davenport, 
and  many  untramed  laymen  who  took  up  the  work,  agreed 
in  the  emotional  and  dcaotatlc  character  of  tbcir  preaching, 
in  rousing  their  hearers  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement,  often 
amounting  to  freiuy,  in  the  undue  stress  they  jtut  upon  "  bodily 
effects  "  (the  ph>'sical  manifestations  of  an  abnormal  [»ychic 
state)  as  proofs  of  conversion,  and  in  their  unrestrained  attacks 
upon  the  many  clergymen  who  did  not  join  them  iind  whom 
they  called  ''dead  men,"  unconverted,  unregenerate  and 
careless  of  the  spiritual  condition  of  their  parishes.  Jonathan 
Edwards,  Benjamin  Colman  (1673-1747),  and  Joseph  Bellamy, 
recognized  the  vidousncss  of  so  extreme  a  position.  Edwards 
personally  reprimanded  Whiteficld  for  presuming  to  say  of  any 
one  that  he  was  unconverted,  and  in  his  Tkomihlt  CMcemint 
the  PnMMt  Rgtitat  4/  Retigfon  devoted  mudi  apace  to  *'  ihoiriag 
what  things  are  to  be  eocrected,  or  avoided,  in  promoting  this 
wiork."  Edwaids'  toous  sctmon  at  Enfidd  {01741  so  affected 
Us  audience  that  they  cried  and  gnaned  aloud,  and.  be  found 
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it  necessary  to  bid  Ihcm  b«  sliU  that  be  might  go  uu,  but 
O.ivcnporL  anil  tiuiiy  iiirieraiits  provoki'd  and  invited  shouting 
and  even  wtiiitiug,  aiid  ollur  physical  maniffstrstions.  At  its 
MayaCS&ion  in  1742  the  dcrn-ral  ("i>ur:  of  Mas^iJichuiioLth  forbade 
itiserant  preaching  save  with  fuil  cons«nl  from  the  (t-sidcnt 
pastor;  in  May  1743  the  annual  ministerial  convention,  by  a 
•naU  plurality,  declared  against  "  several  errors  in  doctrine 
•nd  dkoidCft  in  practice  which  have  of  late  obtained  in  various 
parte  of  the  kadi**  afunat  lay  pieachen  and  diaocdeily  revival 
meetuip;  to  the  tame  year  Charlet  Cbana^,  who  disapproved 
of  the  revival,  published  Saisonable  Tkmgkls  on  tite  State  of 
Religion  in  New  England;  and  in  1 744-1 74S  Whileficld,  upon 
his  >c'COlld  tour  in  Now  EnRland,  fourul  lhaC  ihc  faLulti(--s  of 
Harvard  and  Vale  had  ofijtially  "  Icslitiud  "  aud  "  dwlaiod  " 
against  him  and  that  most  pulpits  were  closed  to  him.  Some 
separati.st  churches  were  lornied  as  a  result  of  the  Awakening; 
these  either  died  out  or  became  Baptist  cor.KTecaiiiins,  To 
the  reaction  against  the  gross  methods  of  the  revival  has  been 
ascribed  the  religious  apathy  of  New  England  during  the  last 
jrears  of  the  iSth  century;  but  the  martial  and  political  excite- 
ment, beginning  with  King  George's  War  (i.e.  the  American 
part  <A  the  War  of  the  Auatrian  SucccssiaD)  and  running  throufb 
tlie  Amencan  War  of  Independence  and  the  foundinf  of  the 
American  fovaanient,  nust  be  reckoned  at  the  least  as  contri- 
bating  causes. 

Se«  Joseph  Tracy,  The  Great  ^t«it«»«iie  (Boston,  1842):  Samuel 
P.  Hayes,  "  An  Historical  Study  of  the  Edwardcan  Revival*,"  in 
The  American  Journal  ef  Fni-ifiM?}'.  vol.  13  O^'o^c^.•ste^,  Mass., 
igoa);  and  Fredtrick  M.  DasxnpKjn.  Primiiive  Traits  in  Reii^ious 
Rfvivah  (Sew  York,  1905),  esi^txialK  chapter  viii.  pp.  94-iJi. 

fR.  \Vf.,) 

GREAT  BARRIER  REEF,  a  vast  cora!  T«rf  extending  for 
1  m.  aloiiR  the  north-east  coast  ot  Australia  O7.:.).  The 
channel  xvithiii  it  is  protected  from  heavy  seas  by  the  reef,  and 
is  a  valuable  route  of  communication  for  coasting  steamers. 
The  reef  itself  is  also  traversed  by  a  number  of  navigable  passages. 

GREAT  BARRINOTON,  a  township  of  Berkshire  county, 
Maaaachusctts,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Hwinatonir  river,  in  the  Berkifairo 
hilii,  about.  3S  m>  S.W.  of  Pittsfidd.  Pop.  (it^e)  461*;  (i«eo) 
S854»  of  whoni  1187  were  fnii^p-bna;  (i^m  eenaua)  nad. 
its  area  ia  tbout  45  sq.  m.  The  towodnp  i>  tcavened  by 
a  branch  of  the  New  York,  N'ew  Haven  &  Hartford  railroad,  and 
the  Berkshire  Street  railway  (controlled  by  the  N.Y.,  N.H.  &  H.) 
has  its  southern  terminus  here.  Within  the  townshi()  arc 
three  villages  (in-at  Harrington  (the  most  important ),  iiousa- 
tonic  and  V^an  Deosetiville;  the  first  two  are  about  5  m.  apart. 
The  village  of  (Ireat  B.trrington,  among  the  hills,  is  well  known 
as  a  summer  resort .  The  Cot.gregat  ional  church  with  its  magnifi- 
cent or^an  \  S9S4  ptpes>  is  worthy  of  mention.  There  is  a  public 
library  in  the  village  of  Great  Harrington  and  another  in  the 
village  of  Hmi^atonir.  Monument  Mt.  (t7io  ft.),  partly  in 
Stodihridgc,  cummar^<ls  a  line  view  of  the  B«rkshirea  and  the 
Hooaatonk  VaU^.  The  Sedgwick  School  (for  boys)  wai  removed 
from  Haitionl,  Connecticut,  to  Great  Banrtaigtoa  tn  1869. 
There  are  vaiiooa  manufactureSy  induding  cotton-goods  (in  the 
village  of  Houiatonic),  and  electric  meters,  paper,  knit  goods 
and  counterpanes  (in  the  village  of  Great  Barrington);  and 
marb'c  and  blue  stone  are  quarried  here;  but  the  township  is 
primarily  ^civen  over  to  farming.  The  fair  of  the  Housatonit 
Agricultural  Society  is  held  hero  annually  during  September; 
and  the  district  court  of  South  Berkshire  sits  here.  The  township 
was  incorporated  in  T761,  having  been,  since  1743,  the  "  North 
I'arish  of  ShefTield  ";  the  township  of  Sheffield,  earlier  known 
as  the  "  Lower  Housatouic  Plantation  "  was  incorporated  in 
1733.  Great  Harrington  waa  named  in  honour  of  John  Shute 
(167^1734),  Viscount  Barriagton  of  Ardglass  (the  adjective 
"  Great  "  being  added  to  distinguish  it  from  another  township 
of  the  aanie  name).  In  if4ii-i7S7  it  waa  the  ahire^own.  Great 
Barrington  waa  •  ccntie  of  the  lUnffection  dinioc  Shftys't 
rebeHion,  and  on  the  t>tb  ot  September  17S6  a  rial  hem  pre* 
vented  the  sitting  of  court.  Samuel  Hopkins,  one  of  the  moat 
eminent  of  American  theologians,  was  pastor  here  in  174:1-1760; 
General  Joseph  D wight  (1703-1765),  a  merchant,  lawyer  and 


brigadier-fleiic.al  oi  Massachu.-.i-t-s  militia,  who  took  part  in 
the  Louisbur);  expedition  in  1741  and  later  in  the  I'Vcni  h  and 
Indian  War,  lived  here  irum  17$^  until  his  death;  and  William 
Cullen  Bryant  lived  here  as  a  lawyer  and  town  clerk  in  1816-1815. 
S«  e  ('  1.  TaN  lor,  History  of  Great  Barrington  (Great  Barrington, 

ORBAT  BASIN,  an  area  in  the  western  CofdiDeran  region  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  about  aoo,ooo  aq.  m.  in  extent, 
characteriied  by  wholly  inteifbr  drahiag«,  a  peculiar  neuntain 
system  and  extreme  aridity.  Ite  form  is  approximately  that 
of  an  isosceles  triangle,  with  the  sharp  angle  extending  into 
Lower  California,  W.  of  the  Colorado  river;  the  northern  edge 

WinK  formed  by  the  <livide  of  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Columbia 
river,  the  eastern  by  that  of  the  C'ldorado.  ihi-  western  by  the 
cer'.lrai  part  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  crest,  and  by  other  high 
mouiuaiiis.  The  N'.  boundary  and  much  01  the  E.  Is  not  con- 
spicuously kipliftcd.  being  plateau,  rather  than  mountain.  The 
W.  half  of  Utah,  the  S.W.  corner  of  Wyoming,  the  b.ii.  corner 
of  Idaho,  a  large  area  in  S.E.  Oregon,  much  of  S.  California, 
a  strip  along  the  £.  border  o<  the  iMt-named  stale,  and  almost 
the  whole  oi  Nevada  are  endmced  within  the  Units  of  the 
Great  Basin. 

The  Great  Baaui  is  not,  aa  its  name  impiiea,  a  topographic  cup. 
Ite  awfaoe  is  of  varied  character,  with  many  independent  doaed 
basnis  dtalidng  into  bdccs  or  "  ptayas,**  none  of  wUch,  however, 
has  outlet  to  the  sea.  The  mountain  chains,  which  from  their 
peculiar  geologic  character  are  known  as  of  the  "  Basin  Range 
type  "  fnot  exactly  conterminous  in  distrilnitinn  with  the  Basin), 
are  echeloned  in  short  ranges  running  from  X.  to  S.  Many  of 
them  arc  fault  l)lock  mountains,  the  truA  having  been  broken 
and  the  blocks  tilted  so  that  there  is  a  steep  face  on  one  side 
and  a  gentle  slope  on  the  other,  This  is  the  Basin  Range  l\  [>e  of 
mountain.  These  mountains  arc  among  the  most  recent  in  the 
continent,  and  some  of  them,  at  least,  are  still  growing.  In 
numerous  instances  clear  evidence  of  recent  movements  along 
the  fault  planes  has  been  discovered;  and  frequent  earthquakes 
testify  with  equal  force  to  the  ptaait  uplift  of  the  mountain 
falodka.  The  vnHeya  between  the  tilted  mountain  hhxltt  are 
BBooth  and  often  trough-like,  and  ate  often  the  ritca  of  ahaBow 
aalt  hdtcs  or  playas.  By  the  ttSn  waab  and  wbtd  action  detritus 
from  the  oMuntains  is  carried  to  these  valley  floors,  raising  their 
level,  and  often  burying  low  mountain  spurs,  so  as  to  cause 
neighbouring  valleys  to  coalesce.  The  plateau  "  lowlands  "  in 
the  centre  of  the  Basin  arc  a[>pro.xiroately  5000  ft.  in  altitude. 
Southward  the  altitude  falls,  Death  valley  and  Coahuila  valley 
being  in  part  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  uhole  Basin  is 
marked  by  three  features  of  elevation — llie  Utah  basin,  the 
Nevada  basin  and,  between  them,  the  Nevada  plateau. 

Over  the  lowlands  of  the  Basin,  taken  generally,  there  is  an 
nverage  precipitation  of  perhaps  6-7  in.,  wliile  in  the  Oregon 
region  it  is  twice  as  great,  and  in  the  aouthem  parts  even  less. 
The  mountains  receive  somewhat  more.  The  annual  evaporation 
from  water  SHrfaeea  is  fian  tetoisoin.(dotoBoonthe  Great 
Sah  Lake).  The  nseaoo  for  tlie  arid  dimate  differs  in  different 
sections,  b  the  north  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  wmds  from 
the  Pacific  lose  most  of  their  moisture,  especially  in  winter,  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada;  in  the  south  it  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  region  lies  in  a  zone  of  calms,  and  light. 
Variable  w  inds.  Precipitation  is  largely  confined  to  local  showers, 
often  of  such  violence  .^s  !o  warrant  the  name  "'  cloud  bursts," 
rnmmoiily  applied  to  the  hr.tvy  Hown-[iours  of  this  desert 
rcg:on.  It  is  these  heavy  rnin.s,  of  firief  (iuration,  when  great 
volumes  of  water  rapidly  run  off  from  the  barren  slopes,  that 
cause  the  deep  rhanneb,  or  arroyas,  which  cross  the  desert. 
Permanent  streams  are  rare.  Many  mountains  are  quite  without 
perennial  streams,  and  some  lack  even  springs.  Few  of  tlie 
mountain  cieeim  succeed  in  reaching  the  arid  plains,  and  those 
that  do  ttoiddy  diuppear  by  evapontion  or  by  seepage  into 
the  ftavds.  In  the  N.W.  there  aie  many  permanent  lakes 
without  outlet  fed  by  the  mountain  streams;  others,  snow  fed, 
occur  among  the  Sierra  Nevada;  and  some  in  the  larger  mountain 
masses  oi  the  middle  region.  Almost  all  are  saline.  The  largest 
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of  all,  Great  Salt  Lake,  is  mainUiiied  by  the  waters  of  the 
Wasatch  ami  .i5.s<i<:i.n<.'ci  pUlcaus.  Xo  lakes  occur  boulb  of 
Owens  in  ihc  VS".  and  Scviur  an  the  Iv  (^io^i;  evj,poralion  bdusv 
these  Umits  U  juprcmc.  Most  o)  iht-  .small  closed  bi!hia&,  huw- 
ever,  contain  "  playa?*,"  or  alkali  mud  llals,  thai  are  ovi-nluutd 
when  the  tribulary  strcain:^  arc  supjjlied  uilh  btorin  waltr. 

Save  where  irngaiiun  ha.s  rutlaimcd  i»aiail  areas,  the  whole 
region  is  a  vast  ijei>^ert,  ihouj^  kically  only  some  of  the  interior 
platttt  we  known  as  "  deserts."  Such  are  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
ud  Canon  deserts  in  the  north,  the  Mohave  and  Colorado  and 
AnargMa  (Death  VaU^)  deieru  gl  the  south-west.  StraggUng 
loKttSt  maiiily  of  oonifen,  cbanctariae  the  hi^  plateaus  of 
central  Utah.  The  lowlands  and  the  lower  mountains,  especially 
southward,  are  generally  treeless.  Cottonwoods  line  the  streams, 
s.ilt-ioving  vegfta;ion  ni.irgins  thr  bare  playas,  low  bushes  and 
scattered  bunch-Kraas  grow  over  the  lowLar.ds,  especially  m  iht 
north,  (iray  desert  plants,  notal.ily  cacluies  ami  other  thorny 
plants,  partly  replace  in  the  south  ihe  bushes  of  the  north. 
K.xce)!i  on  the  scattered  oases,  where  irrigation  from  springs  and 
mouniatn  streams  has  reclaimed  siiiaii  patches,  the  desert  is 
barren  and  forbidding  in  the  v^sircme.  There  are  broad  plains 
covered  with  salt  and  alkali,  and  others  supporting  only  scattered 
iMiach  giats.  Mgie  btllh,  cactus  and  other  aiid  land  plants. 
There  are  stony  wastes,  or  aUuvialianS)  where mnintain  stieama 
energe  upon  the  pUiA%  is  time  of  flood,  bringing  detritus  In 
tlieir  torrentialcwuMt  tan  the  mountain  canyons  and  depositing 
it  along  the  mountain  base.  The  barrenness  extends  into  the 
nioujr.aiiis  lliemselves,  where  there  are  bare  rock  dills,  s'.ony 
&1uik:s  and  a  gciicTul  absence  of  vegetation.  With  increasing 
alttt  ude  vegetation  becomes  more  varied  and  abundant,  until  tlie 
tree  hunt  is  reached;  then  follows  a  ioiest  belt,  which  in  the 
hiKhest,  oMNUttaiBS  is  Umitad  alMm  fay  cold  at  it  is  beknr  by 
axidiiy. 

The  succenlve  eipiorations  of  B.  L.  E.  Bonneville,  J.  C. 
Fremont  and  Howard  Stansbury  (1806-1863)  furnished  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  hydrographic  features  and  geological 
lacustrine  bisiocy  of  the  Gnat  Basis,  and  this  knowledge  was 
soimdied  o«t  by  the  field  work  «f  tbe  V.S.  G«ol«(lcal  Soivcy  from 
On  t»  xNI$i  under  tka  diiwtiwi  of  Gnove  KaA  GBhvi.  The 
nountatns  are  cmnpoied  in  great  part  of  Paleoioic  strata, 
often  modified  by  viilcani.^ra  and  greatly  denuded  and  sculptured 
by  wind  and  svater  erosion.  I'hc  climate  111  l.itc  geologic  time 
wa?  very  dilYerent  from  that  which  prevails  to-da\-.  In  the 
Pleistoi  etjc  jjeriixl  many  large  \iik*t&  were  iormed  within  the  C.reat 
Basin:  especially,  by  the  fusion  of  small  catchment  basins, 
two  great  confluent  bodies  of  water — Lake  Lahontan  (in  the 
Nevada  basin)  and  Lake  Bonneville  (in  the  Utah  basin).  The 
latter,  tbe  remnants  of  which  are  represented  to-day  by  Great 
Salt,  Sevwr  and  Utah  lakes,  bad  •  dfainage  basin  of  some 
54,000  sq.  m. 

Sec  G.  K.  Gilbert  in  Wheeler  Survey,  U.S.  Gtopapkical  Sunty 
West  of  the  Hundtfdlh  Ufridian.  vol.  iii.:  CLiivfirr  Kinf;  and  others 
in  \h>'  Ki-dnr!  iif  litr  Fortu::h  ParalUt  S^nrv  iV S.  (  ,,-<,].  Kxntoration 
of  the  Fortieth  Parallel);  <...  K.  tiilbcrt  s  Lake  BonnmUe  (U.S. 
Geoiopica)  Survey.  Mmogmphs.  No.  1,  itae),  also  I.  C.  Russell's 
£aA<£iA««MaN(San»e,  No.  11, 1885), withreicrenoesto  other  puhltca- 
tions  of  the  Sur\x-v.  For  reference  to  later  gcolofpcal  literature,  and 
diseu&cion  of  the  lliisin  R-inges,  see  J.  E.  Spurr,  Buil.  Geol.  Soc.  Amer, 
vnl  i::.  lo'n,  p.  217;  and  G.  O.  Lottdcitack,  same,  vol.  1S>  1904. 
p.  .>s<. :  ai- 1  ^neral  biblioKraphieB  isHwd  by  the  UtS.  GeoL  Survey 
(e.g.  UuU.        373  and  409). 

GREAT  BEAR  LAKE,  an  extensive  sheet  of  fresh  water  in 
the  north-west  of  Canada,  between  65°  and  67°  N.,  and  117°  and 
1:3°  \V.  It  is  of  very  irregular  slupe,  has  an  estimated  area 
of  ii,}oo  ?q  m  ,  a  depth  of  370  ft.,  and  is  upwards  of  300  ft. 
above  the  se.t  U  is  175  m.  in  length,  and  from  35  to  45  in 
breadth,  though  the  greatest  Mtmwu-,  between  its  notthem  and 
soatbem  arms  is  about  i8e  m.  The  Great  Bear  river  discharges 
its  waters  into  the  Mackensie  river.  It  is  full  of  fisb,  and  the 
neighbouring  country,  though  barren  and  uncultivated,  contains 

qu.nnlil  ies  of  game. 
GREAT  CIRCLE.    The  circle  in  which  a  sphere  is  cut  by  a 

plane  is  called  a  "  great  circle."  when  the  cutting  plane  passes 

through  the  centre  of  sphere.   Treating  the  earth  as  a  sphere. 


the  meridians  ci  tongitude  are  all  great  circles.  Of  tbe  parallels 

of  latitude,  the  equator  only  is  a  great  circle.  The  shortest  line 
joining  any  two  points  is  an  arc  of  a  great  circle.  For  "  great 
circle  sailing  "  see  \a\  ICMio.v. 

GREAT  FALLS,  a  city  and  the  count_\  -seat  of  Ca&caile  county, 
Montana,  r.S..\.,  ik;  :n.  (by  rail)  N.E.  ol  Helena,  on  the  S.  bank 
of  the  Missouri  river,  (i|i(Mjsitc  tbe  mouth  of  the  Sun  river,  at  an 
altitude  of  about  ^  ,00  it.  It  is  10  m.  above  the  Great  Falls 
of  the  Missouri,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Pop.  (i8go) 
3979;  (1900)  14,930,  of  whom  4692  were  foreign-born;  (1910 
census)  It  has  an  area  of  about  8  sq.  m.  It  is  served 

by  the  Great  Northera  and  the  Billinfi  k  Nonhcni  (Oiicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  qnstem)  railways.  The  dty  has  a  splendid 
park  system  of  seven  parks  (about  530  acres)  with  15  m.  of 
boulcvrinls,'  Among  the  principal  buildings  are  a  city  hall, 
Court  huuae,  high  schuul,  commercial  college,  Carnegie  library, 
the  Columbus  Hospital  and  I  raimng  Siliool  for  Nurses  l  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Sisters  ol  Charity),  iuitl  the  Montana 
De.noues.s  hospitaL  There  is  ,1  Federal  land  office  in  the  city, 
iircat  Falls  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  region  exceptionally  rich  in 
minerals— cop|>cr,  gdd,  silver,  lead,  iron,  gypsum,  limestone, 
sapphires  and  bituminous  coal  being  mined  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Much  gram  ls  ({.-own  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  city  is  an  important 
shipping  point  for  wool,  UvMtock  and  cereals.  Near  Great' 
Falls  the  MiMoud  withb  7}  m.,  contracts  frooi  a  width  of 
about  900  to  joo  yds.  and  falls  more  than  500  ft.,  the  principal 
falls  being  the  Black  Eagle  Falls  (50  ft.),  from  which  power  is 
deriveii  for  the  city's  street  railway  and  lighting  plant,  the 
iic.iuin'iil  Rainbow  Falls  (4S  ft.)  and  Great  Falls  (oj  ft.).  Giani 
.Sfiring  1  all,  about  20  ft.  high,  is  a  cascade  formed  by  a  -firing 
on  t  he  b.mk  of  the  river  near  Rainbow  Krdls  1  he  rivet  furnishes 
very  v.iluable  water-jHv.ver.  (larily  utibzed  by  large  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  including  flour  nulls,  plaster  mlUs,  breweries, 
iron  works,  mining  machinery  ahopa,  and  ■"■'♦'■g  and  reduction 
works.  The  Boston  &  Montana  copper  smelter  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  wodd;  b  has  a  dlfllincy  stack  506  ft.  high,  and  in 
i^Qg  employed  isoe  men  fn  tbesnelter  and  sfoo  in  its  mining 
department.  Great  Palls  ranked  accood  (lo  Anaconda)  among 
the  dticaof  the  state  in  the  value  of  thelsclory  product  of  1905, 
whidiwas$i3,29i,979,  showing  an  increase  of  42-4%  since  1900. 
The  city  owns  and  opcr.itcs  its  water-supply  syster.i.  Great  Falls 
was  settled  in  1884,  and  was  chartered  as  a  criy  iu  rSiiS. 

GREAT  HARWOOD.  an  urban  district  in  the  Darwen  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Lancashire,  England,  4}  m.  N.E.  of  Black- 
burn, on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railway.  Pop.  (igoi) 
1 2,01 5.  It  is  of  modem  growth,  a  township  of  cotton  operatives, 
with  large  collieries  m  the  vlcbdty.  An  agricultural  society 
is  also  maintained. 

QRBATHEAD,  JAMES  HENRY  (1844-1896),  British  engineer, 
was  bom  at  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony,  on  tbe  6tb  of  August 
1844.  HemigimfiBd  to  En^and  bt  1859,  aaid  hi  1864  was  a  pufwl 
of  P.  W.  Badow,  fnuB  whom  he  haeuiw  acqnabiled  with  the 
shield  system  of  tunnelling  with  which  his  name  is  especially 
associated.  Barlow,  indeed,  had  a  strong  belief  in  the  shield, 
and  was  the  author  of  a  scheme  for  facilitating  the  traffic  of 
London  by  the  construction  of  underground  railways  running 
in  r.ist-iron  tulx-s  i:<mstri:cted  by  its  aid.  lo  show  wh.it  the 
method  could  <lo,  it  was  resc)lved  la  make  a  sabway  under 
the  rhamc&  near  the  Tower,  but  the  troubles  encountered 
by  Sir  M.  I.  Brunei  in  the  Thames  Tunnel,  where  also  a  shield  was 
employed,  made  engineers  hesitate  to  undertake  the  subway, 
even  though  it  was  (A  very  nocb  nnaUer  dimentiona  (6  ft.  7  ia. 

'  Great  Falls  was  a  pioneer  among  the  citli-n  of  the  state  in  the 
development  of  a  park  system.  When  the  uty  was  first  settled  it» 
site  »'a«  a  "barren  tract  of  sjnf!,  thinly  covered  with  huff.'ilfvprass 
and  p.itches  of  s,!i;c  Virusli,"  The  first  settler,  I', iris  ('iil>s<in,  of 
Minneapolis,  t>eean  the  planting  of  trees,  which,  though  not  indi- 

E nous,  grew  w«L  The  city's  sidewatfcs  are  bordered  by  stripe  of 
wn,  in  whidi  Hhm  is  a  raw  of  trees,  and  the  dty  maintains  a  latge 
nurserj'  where  trees  are  jjrown  for  this  purpose.  A  general  state  law 
(1901)  placing  the  parking  of  citieJi  on  a  Mund  financial  basis  Ls  due 
vcrv  largel  V  fn  fhe  impulpe  furnished  bv  r.reat  Falls.  See  an  article. 
"Great  lalls,  the  fioneer  Park  City  of  .\1  ontaaa,"  by  C  H.  Fortwa 
Lindsay,  in  the  Crafltman  for  November  1908. 
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internal  diamcU'r)  than  the  tunnel.  Al  this  juncture  (jrcalhcad 
came  forward  and  offered  to  take  up  the  contract  i  and  he 
•oocestfuUy  carried  it  through  in  xUq  without  finding  any 
necewity  to  resort  to  Uie  tue  ol  canpnened  air,  which  Barlow 
is  1867  had  sufgwtednijiht  becaqdoyediB  water-bearingsttata. 
Aftct  tUa  he  bcgui  to  pncdieoa  hb  om  aoooiiBtT  and  mamly 
divided  hk  time  Ixtmen  nilway  comtnictioii  and  taking  oat 
patents  for  improvements  in  his  ifaidd,  and  for  Otlier  laveatioiu 
such  as  the  "  Ejector  "  fire-hydrant.  Early  in  the  '«|jities  he 
Ix-gan  lu  work  in  conjunction  with  a  company  whose  aim  was 
to  inltoducc  iulo  Lniidon  troro  America  the  Hallidir  syste  m  ot 
cable  traction,  and  in  i.S,S.>  an  act  oi  Parliament  was  obtained 
authorising  what  is  now  the  City  &  South  London  Railway 
a  tube-railway  to  he  worked  l)y  cables.  This  was  be^un  in  i.SSf), 
the  taimds  were  driven  by  means  ol  the  Grenthead  shield, 
1  air  being  used  at  those  points  where  water-bearing 
gnvd  «aa  encouateied.  Duriiig  the  progress  of  the  works 
eiecttical  ttacttoa  became  so  far  devdoped  as  to  be  superior 
to  abUs;  the  idek  of  udng  the  latter  was  tbeiefote  ainiidoiwd, 
and  when  the  railway  waa  opened  in  1890  it  was  as  an  dectilcal 
one.  Greathead  waa  engaged  in  two  other  important  nnder- 
ground  lines  in  London — the  Waterloo  &  City  and  the  Central 
London.  He  lived  to  see  the  tunnels  of  the  former  completed 
under  the  Thames,  but  t  he  latter  wa^  scarcely  begun  at  the  time 
01  his  death,  which  ha[)[)ened  at  Slicttlwm,  j£  tJu  toatll  of 
London,  on  the  2isl  of  October  iSg6. 

GREAT  LAKES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA.  THE.  The  connected 
String  of  live  fr«sh-water  inland  seas,  Lakes  Superior,  Michigan, 
Huron,  Erie  and  Ontario,  lying  in  the  interior  of  North  America, 
between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  on  the  north  and  the  United 
States  of  America  on  the  tOtttht  and  forming  the  head-waters  of 
the  St  Lawienoe  liver  tjftUm,  an.  coUcctively  and  generally 
known  an  "The  Great  Lakes."  Fmn  tbo  heed  of  lake  Soperior 
thcae  kkee  are  navigable  to  Bvfalo,  Kt  the  foot  oC  take  Elie, 
a  distance  of  1023  m.,  for  veaaels  having  a  draught  of  m  ft.; 
from  Buffalo  to  Kingston,  igi  m.  farther,  the  draught  islltuited, 
by  the  depth  in  the  Welland  canal,  to  14  ft.;  lake  .Superior,  the 
largest  and  most  westerly  of  the  lakes,  empties,  through  the  river 
St  Mary,  55  ni.  long,  into  lake  Huron.  From  Point  Iroquois, 
which  may  be  considered  the  foot  of  the  lake,  to  Sault  .Stc 
Marie,  St  Mary's  Falls,  St  Mary's  Rapids  or  the  Soo,  as  it  is 
variously  called,  a  distance  of  14  m.,  there  is  a  single  channel, 
which  has  been  dreifgcd  by  the  United  Statca  government,  at 
points  which  required  deepening,  to  give  n  "jm""""  width 
o{8oofuendadeptho{23ft. umeaaaticewater.  Bdowthe 
Saalt,  the  ilver,  on  its  ooniee  to  lake  Huioi,  eqiaada  into  aeveral 
lakes,  and  It  dMded  by  islands  into  nmnenya  eaBtraeted 
passages.  Tlwre  are  two  navigated  channdi;  the  older  one, 
following  the  international  boundary-line  by  way  of  lake  Geo^se, 

SktUmeni      iHe  tMUum  fkmi^  (fee  MMraf  Smlt  SU  itvit  canals,  averaged  for  every  five  years.* 


igj  ft.,  the  height  varying  as  the  kkcs  change  in  level.  The 
enormous  growth  of  inter-lake  freight  traffic  has  justified  the 
construction  of  three  separate  locks,  each  overcoming  the  rapJds 
by  a  single  lift — two  side  by  side  on  the  United  Slates  and  ooe 
on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river.  These  locks,  the  largest  in 
the  world,  are  all  open  to  f and  United  States  vessels 
aUke,  and  are  operated  iiee  fkam  all  tans  or  tolls  on  shipping. 
The  Canadian  ship  canal,  opened  to  traffic  on  the  gih  of 
September  was  constructed  through  St  Mary  Island,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  rapids,  by  the  Canadian  government,  at  a 
cost  of  $  4,684.  J  J7,  to  facililalc  traffic  and  to  secure  to  Canadian 
veiseL  an  entrance  to  lake  .Superior  without  entering  United 
States  territory.  The  canal  is  5g6-  ft.  long  between  the  cic- 
treniilies  of  the  entrance  piers,  has  one  lock  ooo  ft.  long  and 
60  it.  wide,  with  a  depth  on  the  sills  at  the  lowest  known  water- 
level  of  20)  ft.  The  approaches  to  the  canal  are  dredged  to 
i?^  ft.  deep,  and  are  wcU  buoyed  and  lighted.  On  the  United 
Slates  side  of  the  river  the  length  of  the  canal  is  1}  m.,  the 
channel  outside  the  locks  having  a  width  varying  fraoi  108  to 
6eoft.andd^pthoiasft.  The  locks  of  185s  i»ere  dosed  in  1M6, 
to  give  place  to  the  Pee  lodu  The  Weitsd  lock,  opened  to 
navigation  on  the  tst  of  September  1881,  was  built  south  of  the 
old  Socks,  the  approach  being  through  the  old  canal.  Its  chamber 
is  US  ft.  long  between  lock  gates,  and  so  ft.  wide,  narrowing 
to  60  ft.  at  the  gates.  The  lengt  li  of  the  masonry  wallb  is  717  ft  , 
height  ft.,  with  ty  ft.  over  mitre  sills  at  mean  stage  of  water. 
The  Poe  lock,  built  because  the  Weitzel  lock,  large  and  fully 
equipped  as  it  is,  was  insufficient  for  the  rapidly  growing  traffic, 
was  opened  on  the  3rd  of  August  1896.  Its  length  between  gales 
is  800  ft.;  width  100  ft.;  length  of  masonry  walls  tioo  ft.; 
height  43}  to  45  ft.,  with  22  ft.  on  the  mitre  iiO  «t  mean  stage. 

Tbte  eapenditme  by  the  United  States  govenuneot  00  the 
cana]»  w»h  ita  seversl  lodi,  and  on  inipwving  the  "W—J 
tfaraagh  the  dver,  aggregated  fourteen  mUBon  dollan  np  to  the 
end  of  1906.*  Fhus  were  prepared  in  1907  for  a  third  United 
States  lock  with  a  separate  canal  approach. 

The  canals  arc  closed  every  winter,  the  average  date  of  opening 
up  to  iS{j5  being  the  ist  of  May,  and  of  closing  the  ist  of 
December.  The  prcii*ure  of  business  since  that  time,  aiiicd 
possibly  by  some  slight  ciiiuatic  modillcalion,  has  extended 
the  season,  so  that  the  average  date  oi  opening  is  now  ten  days 
earlier  and  of  closing  twelve  days  later.  The  earliest  opening 
was  in  1902  on  the  ist  of  April,  aiod  the  latest  dosing  in  igo4  on 
the  20th  of  December. 

The  table  below  gives  the  aveiage  yearly  eomaucoe  Cor  parleds 
of  five  years,  and  serves  to  show  the  rapid  increase  in  freight  growth. 

Amoad  the  canals  have  grown  op  two  thriving  towna,  one 
on  the  Michigan,  t  he  other  on  the  Ontario  sMe  of  the  rtver,  with 

manufactories  driven  by  water-power  derived  fran  the  SanlU 


Yeats. 

1890-1894 

1895-1899 

1900-1904 
1906  alone 

Pass- 
ages. 

Registered 
Tonnage. 

Pasnen- 
gcrs. 

Coal. 
Net  Tons. 

Flour. 
Barrels. 

Wheat. 
Bushels. 

Other 
Grains. 

Bushels. 

General 
Merchan- 
dise. 

Net  Tons. 

Salt. 
Barrels. 

Iron  Ore. 
Net  Tons. 

Lumber. 
M.ft. 

B  M. 

Total 
Freight. 

Ket  Tons. 

4.457 
7.908 

•1.9*5 

l8,3J» 

I 4 

192.207 
3,267.166 
4,901,10s 
9.9«2.589 

18,451,. 147 

6,206 
34.607 

24,609 

40,  iRg 

4,672 

46343" 
1,398441 
2.678.805 

:i, 270,842 

19.555 
6«i,7j6 

1.838.^25 
5,764,766 

None. 
5.435,601 

34.875.971 

57,227,269 

34.''>>2 
936,346 

i,2i3,ai5 
1.738,706 

23,34<>.IJ4 

5.-i3 

:y,  i.:..!55 

2. 2  A') 

74.447 
87.540 
164,426 

646, 

1.24S 
io7.i^5 
175.7^5 
231.178 
282,156 
407.263 
468,162 

27,206 
H'17,999 
2497403 
4.939.909 
10,728,075 
20,020,4.^7 

7<^.i44 
197.605 
510,483 
832.968 

';'».')44 

55.797 
2.1  H4, 73 1 
5.441.29; 
10,627,349 
«9J54.974 
3i..245.5f>.=i 
5i,75i,i>-'>0 

haaa  width  of  150  to  300  ft.,  and  a  depth  of  17  ft.,  it  is  buoyed 
but  not  lighted,  and  is  nM  capable  of  navigation  by  modem 
large  freighters;  the  Other,  sone  is  n.  dimter,  an  artilidsl 
channd  dredged  by  the  United  States  government  in  their  own 
territory,  has  a  minimum  width  of  300  ft.  and  depth  of  ae  ft. 
It  is  elaborately  lighted  throughout  its  length.  .\  third  channel, 
west  of  all  the  islands,  was  designed  for  stcamtrs  bound  down, 
the  older  channel  being  reserved  for  upbound  boats. 

Between  lake  Superior  and  lake  Huron  there  is  a  fall  of  20  ft. 
■ol  wUch  the  Smilt*  io  a  distance  of  i  m.,  absorbs  from  iS  to 


The  outlet  of  lake  Michigan,  the  only  lake  of  the  series  lying 
wholly  in  United  Statca  territory,  is  at  the  Strait  of  Mackinac, 
near  the  point  where  the  liver  St  Mary  reaches  lake  Huron. 
With  lake  Michigan  ut  oohnectcd  the  Chicago  Sanitary  and 
Ship  canal,  the  Illinois  and  Michigan,  and  the  nftwIsaHd  Milh» 
sipMcanala,  for  which  see  luiNOis.  With  lake  Huran  is  always 

■Statistical  report  of  lake  comroerce  passing  through  cansli.  Cd. 
Chas.  E.  L.  B.  l3a>-is,  U.S..\.,  engineer  in  charije,  1907. 

'  Statistical  report  of  lake  commerce  passing  through 
published  aaauaiiy  by  the  U.S.  engiiiecr  omoer  in  charge. 

« The  tat  fiws  years  of  (  
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included  Gcnrplan  Bay  a*  well  a?  the  channel  north  of  Manitoulin 
Island.  As  iL  is  principally  navigated  as  a  connecting  waterway 
between  lakes  Superior  and  Michigan  and  lake  Erie  it  has  no 
notable  harbours  on  it.  It  emptier  into  iakc  Erie  through  the 
river  St  Clair,  lake  St  Clair  and  the  river  Detroit.  On  these  con- 
necting waters  are  several  important  manufacturing  and  shipping 
tovns,  and  throu^  this  chain  passes  nearly  all  the  traffic  of  the 
lakes,  both  that  to  aid  from  lain  Micfaigaa  porta,  and  alio  that  of 
iakeSqierior.  TlietooDaaeofaafaisleihortaeaatnafitavigatioii 
oeeedft  to  die  aoratate  tofloofioo  ton.  Eactcarive  dteditos 
and  amtonkirwat  morlcs  have  b««B  caiyied  en  hy  the  United 
States  government  in  lake  St  Clair  and  the  river  Detroit,  and  a 
lo-ft.  channel  now  exists,  which  is  being  constantly  improved. 
Lake  St  Clair  is  nearly  circular,  25  ni.  in  diameter,  with  the  nurili- 
east  quadrant  filled  by  the  dclla  of  the  rivtr  St  Clair.  It  has  a 
very  flat  bottom  with  a  general  depth  of  only  ^  i  ft . .  shoaling  very 
gradually,  usually  to  rcrd  hrd??  Jhnt  line  the  low  swampy  shores. 
To  enter  the  lake  from  river  St  Clair  two  channels  have  been 
provided,  with  retaining  wails  of  cribwork,  one  for  upward,  the 
other  for  downward  bound  vessels.  Much  dredging  has  also  been 
BirnTiiir)'  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake  into  river  Detroit.  A  critical 
point  111  that  river  is  at  Limekiln  crossing,  a  cut  dredged  through 
llmertone  welt  above  the  Canadian  town  <rf  Amheistburg.  The 
notnal  depth  heie  hefote  impioveaent  was  x3|-i5  ft.;  by  a 
projeaeft^iachaiiadfeoft.  wide  and  31  ft.  deep  was  planned; 
there  are  separate  channela  for  up-  and  down-bound  vessels.  To 
prevent  vessels  from  crowdiiiR  together  in  the  cut,  the  Canadian 
government  maintains  a  patrol  service  here,  while  the  Litiiled 
States  govenment  naintains  n  madlax  patiol  in  tlie  St  Mary 
channel. 

The  Cirand  Trunk  radway  o[)ened  :n  i8t)i  a  single  track 
tunnel  under  the  river  St  Clair,  I'rutn  Saraia  10  Port  iiuron. 
It  is  6036  ft.  long,  a  cylinder  10  ft.  in  diameter,  lined  with 
cast  iron  in  flanged  sections.  .\  second  tunnel  was  undertaken 
between  r)etroit  and  Windsor,  under  the  river  Detroit. 

From  Buffalo,  at  the  foot  of  lake  Eric,  the  river  Niagara  runs 
noithwards  36  m.  into  lake  Ontario.  To  overcome  the  difference 
of  337  ft.  in  level  between  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  the  Welland 
canal,  accommodating  veMls  of  sjs  ft.  in  length,  with  a  draught 
of  14  ft.,  was  buflt,  and  is  maintained  by  Canada.  The  Murray 
canal  extends  from  Prcsqu'ile  Bay,  on  the  north  shore  of  lake 
Ontario,  a  distance  of  6^  m.,  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Bay  of 
Quinle.  Trent  canal  is  a  term  apjilicd  to  a  series  of  water 
Stretches  in  the  interior  of  Ontario  which  are  ultimately  designed 
to  connect  lake  Huron  and  lake  Ontario,  At  I'eterboro  a 
hydraulic  halancc-lock  with  a  lift  of  65  ft,,  t  io  ft.  in  length  and 
33  ft.  clear  in  width,  allowing  a  draught  of  6  ft.,  has  been  con- 
structed. The  ordinary  locks  are  134  by  33  ft.  with  a  draught 
of  6  ft.  When  the  whole  route  of  300  m.  is  completed,  there  will 
not  be  aHWe  than  15  m.  of  actual  canal,  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  watetwsy  being  through  Jakes  and  rivers.  For  the  Erie 
canal,  between  tliat  lake  and  tlie  Hudson  river,  see  Eant  and 
MewYouc. 

The  popmlation  of  the  states  and  provinces  bordering  on  the 

Great  Lakes  isestimatcd  to  be  over  .35,000,000.  In  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio,  south  of  lake  Eric,  there  are  large  coal-fields.  Sur- 
rounding lake  Michigan  and  west  of  lake  Superior  are  vast 
grain-growing  jjiains,  and  the  prairies  of  the  Canadian  north 
west  are  rapidly  incre^Lsing  the  area  and  quantity  of  wheat 
grown;  while  both  north  and  south  of  lake  Superior  are  the 
most  extensive  iron  mines  in  the  world,  from  which  35  million 
tons  of  ore  were  shipfied  in  1906.  The  natural  highway  for  the 
aMpment  of  all  these  products  is  the  Great  Lakes,  and  over 
than  coal  is  distributed  westwards  and  grain  and  iron  ere  are 
oonceatiated  caatwarda.  The  great  quantity  of  coarae  fteigbts, 
that  could  oidy  be  profitably  carried  long  dlitaaces  by  water, 
has  revolutionlBed  the  type  of  vessel  used  (or  lu  transportation, 
making  large  steamers  imperative,  consolidating  interests  and 
cheapening  methods.  It  is  usual  for  the  vessels  in  the  grain 
trade  anii  in  the  iron-ore  trade  to  make  their  up  trips  empty; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  admirable  facilities  provided  at 
terminal  points,  they  make  very  test  tine,  and  cany  freight  very 
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cheaply.  The  cost  of  freight  i>er  lon-mile  fell  from  23,  ic>o  cent 
in  irtH;  to  .S;ioo  cent  in  1898;  sic.ce  then  the  lale  has  slightly 
risen,  but  keeps  well  below  1,10  cent  per  ton-mile. 

The  traxiic  on  the  lakes  may  be  divided  into  three  rlasws, 
passenger,  package  freight  and  bulk  freight.  Of  pftsmgitr 
boats  the  largest  are  380  ft.  long  by  44  ft.  beam,  luving  a 
speed  of  over  30  m.  an  hour,  making  the  round  trip  between 
Buffalo  and  Chicago  iBoo  or  Bnllalo  and  IMuth  sooo  m., 
every  week.  They  carry  no  freight.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
railway  runs  a  fine  of  fine  lyoe-bitflt  pawengtr  and  freight 
tteamen  between  Owen  Sound  and  Port  \<^Bm,  and  these 
two  lines  equal  in  accommodation  transatlantic  p  r;  l:  l't 
steamers.  On  lake  Michigan  many  fine  passenger  boats  run  out 
of  Chicago,  and  on  lake  Ontario  there  arc  several  large  and  fast 
Canadian  steamers  on  routes  radialing  from  Toronto.  The 
package  frciglu  business,  that  is,  the  transportation  of  goods 
in  enrtoscd  parcels,  is  principally  local;  aii  the  through  business 
01  this  description  is  controlled  by  lines  run  by  the  great  trunk 
railways,  and  is  done  in  hoA'^n  limited  in  beam  to  50  ft.  to  admit 
them  through  bridges  over  the  nvers  at  Chicago  and  BvIIbIo. 
By  far  the  greatest  number  of  vessels  on  the  lakes  are  bulk 
freighters,  and  the  conditioits  of  the  service  have  developed  a 
special  type  of  vessel.  Originally  sailing  vessels  were  largely 
used,  bat  these  have  practically  disappeared,  giving  place  to 
steamers,  which  have  grown  steadily  in  size  with  every  increase 
in  available  draught.  In  1894  there  was  no  vessel  on  the  lakes 
with  a  capacity  of  over  50C0  tons;  in  iqo6  there  were  .? 54  vessels 
of  a  greater  capacity,  i  j  of  iheci  carrying  over  i  j.ooo  tons  each. 
For  a  few  years  following  1*90  many  large  barges  were  built, 
carrying  uj)  to  Sooo  tons  each,  intended  to  be  towed  by  a 
hleanier.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  time  lost  by  one  boat 
of  the  pair  having  to  wail  fur  the  other  made  the  plan  unprofit- 
able and  no  more  were  built.  Following  1SS8  some  40  whale- 
back  steamers  and  barges,  having  oval  cross-sections  vi-ithout 
frames  or  decks,  w  ere  built,  but  experience  failed  to  demonstrate 
any  advantage  in  the  type,  and  their  oonatruction  haa  ceased. 
The  modem  bulk  fteigbter  i»  a  veaed  tee  fU  loag,  58  ft.  beam, 
capable  of  carrying  14,000  tons  OS  SO  ft.  dnragbt,  built  with  a 
midship  section  practically  rectangular,  the  coefficient  frc<jueni]y 
as  high  as  -oS,  with  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  length 
absolutely  straight,  giving  a  block  coefficient  up  to  -87.  The 
•.riple-cxpansion  machinery  and  boilers,  designed  to  drive  the 
boat  at  a  ipccd  of  12  m.  an  hour,  are  in  the  extreme  stern,  and 
the  pilot  house  and  quarters  in  the  extreme  how,  leaving  all 
the  cargo  space  together.  Hatches  are  spaced  at  multiples 
of  I  J  ft,  throughout  the  length  and  arc  made  as  wide  as  possible 
athwartships  to  facilitate  loadug  and  unloading.  The  vessels 
are  built  on  girder  frames  and  fitted  with  double  bottoms  for 
strength  and  water  ballast.  This  type  of  vessel  can  be  loaded 
in  aiewmimites,  and  unloaded  by  self-filling  grab  buckets  up  to 
ten  tons  capacity,  worked  hydrauUcally,  in  sis  or  eight  bonis. 
The  balk  freight  generally  follows  «ertsb  wdl-defincd  nmtes; 
iron  one  is  dupped  east  from  ports  OB  both  iidea  of  lake  Snpctkr 
and  on  the  west  ride  of  lake  Michigan  to  raQ  shipping  potnts 
on  the  south  shore  of  lake  Erie.  Wheat  and  other  grains  from 
Duluth  find  their  way  to  Buffalo,  as  do  wheat,  com  (maize) 
and  other  grains  from  Chicago.  Wheat  from  the  Canadian 
north-west  is  distributed  from  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur 
to  railway  terminals  on  Georgian  Bay,  to  Bullalo,  and  to  Port 
Colborne  for  traus-ahipmeiit  to  canal  barges  for  Montreal, 
and  coal  is  distributed  from  lake  Erie  to  all  western  points.  The 
large  shipping  trade  is  assisted  by  both  governments  by  a  s>'stem 
of  aids  to  navigation  that  mark  every  channel  and  danger. 
There  are  also  Ufe«aviiig  stations  at  all  dangerous  points. 

The  Great  Laicce  never  Itaew  over  oomplet^,  but  the  harbonn 
and  often  theconnectingiivaisafe  dosed  by  ke.  The  n«v{|ahie 
season  at  the  Saolt  is  about  7}  months;  In  lake  Erie  it  is 
somewhat  longer.  The  season  of  navigation  has  been  slightly 
lengthened  since  1005,  by  using  powerftd  tugs  as  ice-breakers 
in  the  spring  and  autumn,  the  Canadian  government  undertaking 
the  service  at  Canadian  terminal  ports,  chiedy  at  Fort  William 
and  Port  Arthur,  the  meet  northerly  ports,  where  the  season 
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il  nstunl^  ihoMHt,  tnd  tht  takt  Cwiien'  AmtUUm,  a  | 
fedef«tioD«(tlMCnl|^Iiicaie«aaUpflmmi,Mtl^  1 

St  Mary.  CteferriesrantRreughtliewinteriavuIueliOchtgan 

and  the  Strait  of  Mackinac  acro>s  llic  rivers  St  Clair  and  Detroit, 
and  acroia  the  middlf  of  lakes  F.ric  and  Ontario.  The  largest 
of  these  steamers  i»  .3s°  '""K  5*  wide,  draught  14  ft., 
borsc  power  5500,  sj>cc(l  1.5  knots.  She  carries  on  four  tracks  ?o 
freight  t:ars,  with  1,^50  tons  of  freight.  Certain  pa^icugcr  ateamers 
run  on  lake  Michigan,  from  Chicago  north,  all  the  winter. 

The  level  of  the  lakes  varies  gradually,  and  is  affected  by  the 
general  character  of  the  season,  and  not  by  individual  rainfalls. 
Hk  variations  of  level  of  the  several  lakes  do  not  nccesaarily 
qrnduoDuc  There  »  an  annual  fluctuation  of  about  i  ft.  in 
the  upper  Ialtcs»  and  in  tome  aeasona  over  a  ft.  in  the  lower 
ialm;  the  liMNBt  poitt  bdng  at  the  cod  ol  winter  and  the  highest 
in  miidauaiiner.  In  hke  tudngan  the  Ind  faaa  tanged  from  a 
maximum  in  the  years  1859,  1876  and  1SS6,  to  a  minimum 
nearly  5  ft.  lower  in  1896.  In  lake  Ontario  there  is  a  ranj;t  of 
si  ft.  between  the  maxiraum  of  M.iy  1S70  and  the  minimum  of 
November  iSqv  In  Consequence  ot  the  shallowiiesi  of  lake  Eric, 
it.-;  level  i.H  scriou.siy  disturljcd  by  a  persistent  storm;  a  westerly 
gale  lowers  the  water  at  it£  upper  end  exceptionally  as  much 
as  •/  ft..  Seriously  interfering  with  the  navigation  of  the  river 
Detroit,  while  ao  easterly  gate  produces  a  similar^cfiect  at  Buffalo. 
(For  physiographical  dettib  tea  trtidet  OK  the  ttvcral  hket, 
and  Uotted  States.) 

There  is  geological  evidence  to  show  that  the  whole  basin  of 
the  lake*  haa  in  recent  geologicel  timet  gradually  changed  in 
levd,  riaing  to  the  north  and  nihahling  loathwaida;  and  it  is 
claimed  that  the  movement  is  still  in  gradual  pcoffRa,  tlie  fate 
assigned  being  -43  ft.  per  too  m.  per  century.  Hie  mainteiiaBce 
of  the  level  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  the  large  freight  boat^,  which  always  load  to  the  limit  of  depth 
at  critical  points  in  tlic  dredged  chanr.eU  or  in  the  harbours. 
Fears  have  been  cnteriaincd  thai  llit  water  power  canals  at 
Sauk  Stc  Marie,  the  drainage  canal  at  Chicigo  and  the  dredged 
channel  in  the  rivpr  Detroit  will  prrmanrnlH'  lower  the  Ifvcis 
respectively  of  lake  .Superior  and  of  the  Michigan-} Iuron-Er;e 
group.  An  international  dccp-walerway  commission  exists 
for  the  consideration  of  this  queition,  and  army  engineers 
appointed  by  the  United  States  gavenuiieot  have  worked  on  the 
pioblem.'  Wing  dams  in  the  liveis  St  Maiy  and  Niegait,  to 
retard  the  discharges,  have  been  proposed  as  remedial  measures. 
The  GfMt  Lakes  ait 

dafan  10  find  tme  ttdal  pubatioos,  said  to  amount  to  in.  at 
spring  tide  at  Chicago.  Secondary  undulations  of  a  few  minutes 

in  period,  ranging  from  l  to  4  in  ,  are  well  marked. 

The  Great  l.,ikcs  are  well  stocked  with  tish  of  commercial 
value.  These  arc  largely  gathered  from  the  fishermen  iiy 
steam  tcndcn>,  and  taken  fresh  or  in  frozen  condition  to  railway 
distributing  points.  In  lakes  Sujwrior  and  Huron  salmon-trout 
(Saltdinus  namaycush,  Wmih)  are  commercially  most  important. 
They  ordinarily  range  from  10  to  50  lb  in  weight,  and  are  often 
larger.  In  Georgian  Bay  the  catches  of  whitefish  {Coregonus 
dupeijormis,  Mitchill)  are  enormous.  In  lake  Erie  whitefish, 
kscer  whit«Ssh,  erroneously  called  lake-herring  (C.  ortedi,  Le 
S«enr)»  tad  sturgeon  {Adprnstr  ruMntMJw,  Le  Sueur)  are  the 
most  fltnwBon.  There  Is  good  wigling  at  numerous  points  on  the 
lakes  and  tlieir  ftedcn.  The  nver  Nipigon,  on  the  north  diort 
«f  lake  Superior,  a  faunous  as  a  stream  abounding  in  speckled 
trout  [Saivelinus  forOinaKs,  MitchiD)  of  unosual  size.  Black 
bass  {M icroplrrus)  arc  found  from  Georgian  Bay  to  Montreal,  and 
the  ma-skinonge  {lisox  nchUicr,  Le  Sueui),  plentiful  in  the  same 
waters,  is  a  very  game  fish  that  often  attains  a  weigh;  of  70  th. 

BiBLlooa.vrHY.^E.  Channing  and  M.  F.  Lansing,  SUiry  oj  tht 
Gnat  Lakes  (New  York,  1909).  for  an  account  of  the  lalces  in  history; 
and  for  shipping,  &c..  J.  O.  Curwood,  Tht  Great  Lakes  (New  York, 
1909);  U.S.  Hy<lro(raphk  oj^e  ptMication.  No  108.  "Sailing 
dircctiona  for  the  Great  Lakes,"  Navy  DejMri merit  (Washington, 
1901,  aeoq.);  BuUelm  No.  ip,  "Survey  of  Northern  and  North- 
wesism  Uhssj,"  Com    Ma^taeen,  VS.  War  Depsrtmtiit,  U.S. 

^'  Report  «f  tht  Chief  «f  Eaffancn.  U.S.  Army,  in  JUptrf  tf  War 
Dtfwntni,       it^S,  p.  3IH^ 


Lake  Survey  Office  (Detroit,  Mich,  1907)'  .'Innuo^  reports  tf 
Canadian  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  (Ottawa,  tiw  seqq.). 

(W.  P.  A.) 

GREAT  MOtHBE  OV  TBI  OOIM.  the  ancient  Otiental'Greekr 
Roman  deity  commonly  known  as  Cybclc  {q.v.)  In  Gredt  tad 
Latin  literature  from  the  time  of  Pindar.  She  was  also  knows 
under  many  other  iuun»,  some  of  which  were  derived  hom 
famou.s  places  of  worship:  as  Dindymcne  from  Mt.  Dindymon, 
Mater  idaca  from  Mt.  Ida,  Sipylene  from  Mt.  .Sipylus,  Agdistis 
from  Mt.  Agdistis  or  Agdus,  Mater  Phrygia  from  the  greatest 
stronghold  of  her  cult;  while  others  were  rellections  of  her 
character  as  a  great  nature  goddess:  e.g.  Mountain  Mother, 
Great  Mother  of  the  (jods,  Mother  01  ali  Gods  and  all  Men. 
As  the  great  Mother  deity  whose  worship  extended  throughout 
Asia  Minor  she  was  known  as  Mft  or  Aromas.  Cybete  is  her 
favourite  name  in  ancient  and  modem  literature,  while  Great 
Mother  of  the  Cods,  or  Great  Idaean  Mother  of  the  Cods  {MaUr 
Deum  ItagHo,  Maltr  Deum  Jfagna  tiu^  the  OMtt  ftequently 
recurring  epigraphical  title,  w  as  her  ordinary  oHkitl  dcs^jnatita. 

The  legends  agree  in  locating  the  rise  of  the  worship  of  the 
Great  Mother  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  region  of  loosely  defined 
geographical  limits  which  comprised  the  rhr>'Kian  empire  of 
preliisloric  limes,  and  was  more  e.\tensive  than  the  Roman 
province  of  I'firygia  (Diod,  Sic.  iii.  5S;  I'aus.  vii.  17;  .\rnob. 
v.  5;  Firm  Mat.  De  error.,  j;  Ovid,  Fasti,  iv.  22},  iL;  Sallust. 
Phil.  De  litis  (!  muttdc,  4;  Jul.  Or.  v.  165  fl.).  Her  best-known 
early  scats  of  worship  were  Mt.  Ida,  Mt.  Sipylus,  Cyzicus,  Sardis 
and  Pcssinus,  the  last-named  city,  in  Galatia  near  the  borders 
of  Roman  Phrj'gia,  finally  becoming  the  strongest  centre  of 
the  cult.  She  was  known  to  the  Romans  and  Greeks  as  essenti- 
ally Phrygian,  and  all  Phrygia  was  spoken  of  as  sacred  to  her 
(Schol.  ApoUon.  Itbod.  ArgtKuulka,  L  iis6).  It  u  probable, 
however,  that  the  Phrygum  race,  which  invaded  Asia  Minar 
from  the  north  in  the  9th  century  nr.  found  a  great  natUtt 
goddess  already  universally  worshipped  there,  and  blended  her 
with  a  <leily  of  their  own.  The  .A.siatic-l'hrygian  worship  thus 
evolved  wai  further  modified  by  contact  v.ilh  the  Syriau.s  ajid 
riioenicians,  so  that  it  acauired  strong  Semitic  characteristics. 
The  Great  Mother  known  to  the  tireeks  and  Romans  was  thus 
merely  the  Phrygian  form  of  the  n.iture  deity  of  all  Asia  Minor. 

From  Asia  Minor  the  cult  of  the  Great  .Mother  spread  first 
to  Greek  territory.  It  found  its  way  into  Thrace  at  an  early 
date,  was  known  in  Boeotia  by  Pindar  in  the  6th  century,  and 
entered  Attica  near  the  beginning  ui  the  4th  century  (Grant 
Showeimaa,  Tlu  GmU  Mather  o/ihe  Cods,  BuUttia  t^lhe  Unatr- 
tity  if  Witmum,  No.  43,  MaiBson,  iQor).  At  Peiraeus,  where 
it  probably  arri%'cd  by  way  of  the  Aegean  islands,  it  existed 
privately  in  a  fully  developed  state,  that  is,  accompanied  by  tht 
worship  of  Attis,  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  and  publicly 
two  centuries  later  (D.  Comparetti,  Annalcs,  1863,  pp.  23  ii.). 
The  (irc-eks  from  the  first  saw  in  the  Great  Mother  a  re.semblaiiee 
to  their  own  Rhea,  and  finally  identified  the  two  completely, 
though  the  .\siatic  pecuUarities of  the  cult  were  never  universally 
popular  with  them  (Showcrman,  p.  In  her  less  .\siatic 

aspect,  ».*.  without  At(is,  she  was  sometimes  identified  with 
Gaia  and  Dcmeter.  It  was  in  this  phase  that  she  was  worshipped 
in  the  MetroSn  at  Atiuais.  In  reality,  the  Mother  Goddess 
appears  under  three  aspects:  Rhea,  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic 
goddess  of  Cretan  origin;  the  Phrygian  Mother,  with  Attis; 
and  the  Greek  Great  Modwr,  a  modified  form  of  the  Phryg^ 
Mother,  to  be  explained  as  the  original  goddess  of  the  Fhtji^^iuit 
of  Etirope,  communicated  to  the  Greek  stock  before  tht  Pbiy^aa 
invasion  of  Asia  Minor  and  consequent  mingling  with  Asiatic 
stocks  I'ci.  Showerman,  p.  25."). 

lu  2cx\  B.C.,  in  obedience  to  the  Sibylline  prophecy  which  said 
that  whenever  an  enemy  from  abroad  should  make  war  on  Italy 
he  could  be  expelled  and  conquered  if  the  Idaean  Mother  were 
brought  to  Rome  from  I'essinus.  the  cult  of  the  Great  Mother, 
together  with  her  sacred  symhKil.  a  small  meteoric  stone  reputed 
to  have  fallen  from  the  heavens,  was  transferred  to  Rome  and 
estabhshed  in  a  temple  on  the  Palatine  (Uvy  sdx.  10*14). 
Heridcntificttiba  by  tbtBonMS  with  Mtia,  0|iii»  lUna,  TtQut 
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and  Ceres  contributed  to  the  establisliineiit  of  her  worship  on  a 

firm  footinK.  lly  thf  i  nii  of  iIr-  RL'jiublic  it  had  attained  protr.iii- 
cntc,  aad  uudtr  Lhu  Empiit  it  bec.inu-  one  of  thi-  three  nic>st 
important  cults  in  the  Roman  world,  the  other  two  being  those 
of  Mithras  and  Isis.  Epiffraphie  and  numismaiic  evidence 
prove  it  to  have  pcnctr-ite<l  from  Rome  as  a  crnire  to  the 
remotest  provinces  (Showcrman,  pp.  291-203).  During  the  brief 
revival  of  pa^nism  under  Eugcnius  in  a.d.  394,  occurred  the 
last  appearance  of  the  cult  in  history.  Besides  the  temple  on 
the  Palatine,  '.here  existed  minor  shrines  of  the  Great  Motberncar 
the  pmeat  churcb  of  St  Feter,  on  the  Sacra  Via  on  the  north 
slqpe  of  tfa«  Pkbttne,  near  the  Jwtctioii  of  the  Ahao  and  the 

Tiber,  $OUth  of  the  city  311-JI4). 

In  aO  her  aspects,  Roman,  Greek  and  Oriental,  the  Creat 

Mother  was  characterized  by  esstoii.illy  tlu-  .-.imc  <iu;Lliii(>. 
Most  prominent  among  them  \eas  her  uuivLiiai  muiherliixHi. 
She  was  the  great  parent  of  gods  and  men,  as  well  as  of  the  lower 
orders  of  creation.  "  The  wimis,  the  s^a,  »he  earth  and  the 
snowy  seat  of  Olymjius  .in-  hers,  arnl  when  ;r<im  her  mruin'iains 
she  ascends  into  the  great  heavens,  the  son  of  Cronus  himself 
givc>s  way  before  her  "  (Apollon.  Rhod.  ArgonaulUa,  i.  loqS). 
She  was  known  as  the  All-begetter,  the  All-nourishcr,  the  Mother 
of  aU  the  Blest.  She  was  the  great,  fruitful,  kindly  earth  itself. 
Especial  emphaaia  waa  placed  upon  her  maternity  over  wild 
oatoie.  She  was  caUed  the  Mountain  Mother;  her  sancttiaries 
were  alwmt  invariably  upon  mountains,  and  fiequently  la  caves, 
the  name  Cybele  itaelf  being  by  some  derived  fiom  the  hitter; 
Uons  were  her  faithful  companions.  Her  universal  power  over 
the  natural  worid  finds  beautiful  expression  in  Apollonius 
Rhodius,  .!  r(;-(iiiiij</i'i  I.',  i.  I  no  rl.  She  \vi;5  aiso  a  chaslc  ;ir,d 
bcaulitul  ticiiy.  Her  e^lH-ci.il  affinity  with  wild  nature  w.-is 
manifested  by  the  orKi.i^''ic  <haraeler  of  her  w<ir;.hip.  Ilir 
attendants,  the  Coryhante;-.,  were  wild,  halt  demonic  beings. 
Her  pnchi^..  the  (ialli.  wt  re  euiiuchs  attired  in  female  garb,  with 
long  hair  fragrant  with  ointment.  Togrther  with  priestesses, 
they  celebrated  her  rites  with  tlutes,  horns,  eastanets,  cymbals 
and  tambourines,  madly  yelling  and  dancing  until  their  frenzied 
excitement  found  its  culmination  in  self-scourging,  aelt-laceration 
or  eihauatioo.  Seif'cmaiculatioA  sometimes  accompanied  this 
dcliriiun  of  worship  on  the  part  of  candidates  for  the  priesthood 
(Showenuo,  pp^  334-339)-  The  AMir  of  Catullus  (Ixtii.)  la  a 
brilliant  treatment  of  such  an  episode. 

Though  lier  cult  sometimes  existed  by  itsdf,  in  its  fully 
developed  state  the  worship  of  the  Great  Mother  was  accom- 
panied by  that  of  .\tiis  {q.v.).  The  cult  of  Attis  never  existed 
independently.  Like  .Adonis  ittid  Aphrodite,  Tiaai  and  .\slarre. 
&C,,the  two  forroe<l  a  dualit  v  rcjire^er.l  ing  iherelaliejns  of  Mother 
Nature  to  the  fruits  of  tlic  earth.  There  is  r.o  jiosilive  evidence 
to  prove  the  existence  ot  the  cuh  publicly  in  this  phase  in  Greece 
before  the  2nd  century  B.C.,  nor  in  Home  before  the  Kn-.pire, 
though  it  may  have  existed  in  private  (Showcrmar.,  "  \V:l.h  .\ttis 
at  Rome  under  the  Republic?"  in  Tramaction-^  of  !hc  Amcrifan 
PkBthgieol  Association,  vol.  31,  iqoo,  pp.  46-54;  Cumont, 
"Attita,"  De  RuggieTo's  IHrimariv  tptgn^ua  and  Pauly- 
WiMeval  Stdineyd»paiit,  Sapplenent;  Hcpdlof ,  AMs,  seme 
MyUm  mdsdnt  KtOt,  Gfcssen,  1903,  p.  142). 

The  philosophers  of  the  late  Roman  Eroinre  interpreted  the 
.\ttis  legend  as  .syrr.boli/itig  the  relations  of  Mother  Earth  to  her 
tliUdrca  the  truils..  i'utpli>rius  says  that  .\ttis  signified  the 
flowers  of  spring  time,  and  was  cut  off  in  youth  because  the  r:ov.  e  r 
falls  before  the  fruit  (Aujfustine,  De  rh.  Dti,  vii.  15).  Malcrnus 
{De  error.  3)  interprets  the  love  of  the  (ireat  Mother  for  Attis 
as  the  love  of  the  earth  for  her  fruits;  his  emasculation  as  the 
cutting  of  the  fruits;  his  death  as  their  preservBtioD;  md  his 
lesonectioD  as  the  sowing  of  the  seed  again. 

At  Rome  the  immediate  direction  of  the  cult  of  the  Great 
Mother  devolved  upon  the  high  priest,  ArckipiUus,  called  Attis, 
a  high  priestess,  Saeerdot  Utimtt  M>d  its  support  was  derived, 
at  least  in  part,  from  a  popular  COOtributkn,  tbo  Bcildss 
other  priests,  priestesses  and  minor  officiab,  sudt  as  nHOIciaas, 
curator,  &r..  there  were  curr,iin  colleges  connected  with  the 
administration  oi  the  cult,  called  caunophori  (reed-bearers)  and 


dendrophori  (branch-bearers).  The  Quindecimvirs  exercised  a 
general  supervisioti  over  thi.'i  cult,  as  over  all  Other  authorized 
cults,  and  it  was.  at  least  originally,  ur.ch'r  the  special  patronage 
of  a  club  or  sodality  (Show erman,  pp.  269-276).  Rom.m  citizens 
were  at  first  torbidden  to  take  part  in  its  ceremonies,  and  the  ban 
was  not  removed  until  the  time  of  the  £mpire. 

The  main  public  event  in  the  w  nrship  of  the  Great  Mother  was 
the  annua]  festival,  which  took  place  originally  on  the  4t]|  ol 
April,  and  was  foUowcd  ou  the  sth  by  the  Megalegia,  flums 
instituted  in  her  honour  on  the  bttoduction  of  the  calt.  Under 
the  Empire,  from  Oaudius  on,  the  Megakaia  hated  ab  days, 
April  4-IO,  and  the  original  one  day  of  the  religioas  festival 
became  an  annual  cycle  of  festivals  extending  from  the  15th 
to  the  27th  of  March,  in  the  following  order,  (i)  The  isth  of 
Mart  h,  (  (.■/i/i.i  the  sacrifice  of  a  six-year-old  bull  in 

behalf  uf  ihe  ii;ouiit,iui  fields,  the  high  priest,  a  priestess  and 
the  tannophori  otTiciating,  the  last  named  carrying  reeds  in 
procession  in  commemoration  of  the  exposure  of  the  inftjnt 
Attis  on  the  reedy  banks  of  the  stream  (Sallus  in  Phrygi.i.  (This 

may  have  been  originally  u  phiiliic  procession.  Cf.  Showcrman, 
American  Journal  of  Philol.  xxWi.  i;  Ciassieal  Jttitrnal  1.  4.) 
(?)  The  iurA  of  March,  Arbor  inlrat — the  bearing  in  procession 
of  ihe  jacred  pine,  emblem  of  .^ttis*  self-mutilation,  death  and 
immortality,  to  the  temple  on  the  Palatine,  the  aymbol  of  the 
Hother'a  cave,  by  the  dendSra^ilorf,  a  gOd  ot  workmen  wfao  made 
tbe  Mother,  among  other  deltieB,  a  patran.  (3)  The  S4th  of 
March,  Dies  songmms—ti  day  of  mourning,  fasting  and  sbstin- 
ence,  especially  sexual,  commemorating  the  sorrow  of  the 
Mother  for  .\ttis,  her  abstinence  from  food  and  her  chastity. 
Th>'  frcio'.ici]  da.-ice  and  self -laceration  of  the  priests  in  rom- 

men-.orat  ioi)  of  Attis'  deed,  and  the  submission  to  tlie  act  «f 
cc>ns<  cration  by  candidates  for  the  priesthood,  was  a  spei  ial 
feature  of  the  day.  The  laurphclittm  iq.v.)  was  often  performed 
on  this  day,  on  whiili  (irobalily  took  place  the  initiation  of 
mystics.  (4)  Ihe  2Sth  of  March,  Hilaria — one  of  the  great 
festal  days  of  Rome,  celebrated  by  all  the  people.  All  mourning 
was  put  off,  and  goor?  rhrrr  reigned  in  token  of  the  return  of  the 
sun  and  spring,  which  wtis  ;iymbolizcd  by  the  renewal  of  Attis' 
Hfe.  ($)  The  s6th  of  Match,  JKSgitM<i0—o  day  of  rest  and  quiet. 
(6)  The  sfth  of  March,  £aMlfi»--the  downing  ceremony  trf  the 
cyde.  HMlllverstatuecft1iegodds9B,withthesacred meteoric 
stone,  the  Aeus,  set  In  Its  head,  was  borne  in  gorgeous  procession 
and  bathed  in  the  Almo,  the  remainder  of  the  day  being  given 
up  to  rejoicing  and  entertainment,  especially  dramatic  repre- 
.srntation  of  the  legend  of  the  deities  of  the  Hay.  Other  cere- 
monies, not  neces.sarily  conr>ccted  with  the  annua!  festival, 
were  the  li::sira!.(!!iur>:  d/.:'.),  the  sacrifice  of  a  bull,  anci  the  crfii- 
holiiim  I 'j'.v.) .  the  sacrifice  ot  a  ram,  the  latter  being  the  aiialogue 
of  the  former,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  giv  ing  .-\ttis  special 
recognition.  The  baptism  of  blood,  which  was  the  feature  of 
these  ceremonica,  was  regarded  as  purifying  and  Wgeneiating 
(Showerman,  Grtal  Uoiher,  pp.  277-284). 

The  tireat  Mother  figures  in  the  art  of  all  periods  both  in 
Asia  and  Europe,  but  is  especially  prominent  in  the  art  of  the 
Empire.  No  work  of  the  first  class,  however,  was  inspired  by 
her.  She  appears  on  coins,  in  pobting  and  in  all  forms  of 
sculpture,  usually  w^th  mural  crowtt  and  veil,  well  dn^icd,  seated 
on  a  throne,  and  accomp.inied  by  two  lions.  Other  attributes 
which  often  appear  are  the  patera,  tympanum,  cymbals,  sceptre, 
garlands  and  fruits.  .Attis  and  his  attributes,  the  p<ine,  I'hrygian 
cap,  pedum,  syrinx  and  torch,  also  appear.  The  Cybele  of 
Formia,  now  at  Copenhagen,  is  one  of  the  most  famous  repre- 
sentations of  the  goddess.  The  Niobe  of  Mi.  Sijjylus  is  really  the 
Nf lit  her.  In  literature  she  is  the  sulijeci  of  frequent  mention, 
but  no  work  oi  importance,  with  the  exceplioti  of  CatuUiu  Ixiii., 
is  due  to  her  fatapiration.  Her  importance  in  the  histoiy  of 
religion  is  very  great.  Together  with  Isis  and  Mithras,  she  was  s 
great  enemy,  and  yet  a  great  aid  to  Christianity.  The  gorgeous 
rites  of  her  worship,  its  mystic  doctrine  of  communion  with 
the  divine  through  enthusiaam.  Its  promfae  of  regeneration 
through  baptism  of  blood  In  the  tauroboUum,  were  features 
which  attracted  the  masaca  of  the  people  and  oiade  It  a  strong 
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ttni  ^  QaiHwmty;  ind  its  reseinbtuiee  to  tke  new  ngligiaii,, 
lunrever  iiipcrfidil,  made  it,  in  apite  of  tl»  miiiriiliHii  practical 

which  grew  up  around  it,  a  stepping-stOfW  ^  CiM^rtkiiity  vbeti 

the  tide  set  in  against  paganism.      ,  ■  ' 

AiTHORiTiEs. — Gnut  ShpwemMUi,  "  The  Great  \tothcr  of  the 
Gods,"  Bulletin  of  the  Unktrsity  of  Wistmsin,  No.  43;  Philology 
and  Literature  Series,  vol.  i.  No.  3  (Mntlifj-in,  1901);  Hugo  Hepfling, 
AUis,  seine  Mythtn  urtd  teine  KnU  {C.w^^-n.  1903):  Rapp,  RMchers 
Auffiihrlithet  Lexicon  det  rriechiichen  und  ri^mifcken  Uyihoiotie 
J  :■  ■•  Kylu-le";  Drcxier, ifttJ!  j.f.  "Meter  "  S<r  Kouan'  Kei.iccon, 
(.Ki  t  K  Kri  ir.tov,  .Attii,  Corybantbs;  for  the  great  "  Hiltitc  " 
porU     .1:    f  rhc  .N.iturc  Ooddc^.s  .it  Ptcrta, Me PtSKIA.      (G.  Ss.) 

GREAT  REBELUON  1 1042-3;),  a  generic  nnine  for  the  civil 
wars  in  England  and  Scotland,  which  began  with  the  raisittg  o( 
King  Chiries  !■  'a  staadaid  at  Notlingham  on  the  aand  of  Aitgiut 
1643,  and  ended  with  tbe  nuzender  of  Dunottar  Caitle  to  tlie 
Parliament's  troops  in  May  1652.  It  is  usual  to  classify  these 
wars  into  the  First  Civil  War  of  l64^-^(>,  and  the  Second  Civil 
War  of  1648-52.  During  most  of  this  Unu-  :iru)!hi  r  t  war 
vva_s  racing  in  Ireland.  lis  incidents  had  litlli:  or  no  connexion 
tlio.-ic  of  thu  Grtai  KcfjcLioi;,  but  icb.  results inHuenocd  the 
struggle  in  Kngiaud  to  a  coiiiiderauk  e.xtL'iit. 

I.  First  Civil  War  {104^-40)  ~\\  L-  iinpoiiiblc  rightly  to  under 
stand  the  events  of  this  most  nationai  oi  ail  English  wars  wii  houi 
some  knoiried^of  the  motive  forces  on  both  sides.  On  the  side 
of  tbe  king  were  enlisted  the  deep-seated  loyalty  which  was  the 
icsult  of  two  centuries  of  effective  royal  protection,  the  pure 
cavalier  spirit  forcsiiadowinc  the  ooiutier  era  of  Chatiies  H.,  but 
(tillttnogly  tinged  with  titc  old  feudal  bwHtdipane,  the  nilitariun 
of  OQ  onort  toUier  nohOity,  wdl  vqwesented  bjr  Prince  Rupert, 
and  lastly  a  widespread  distrust  of  extrnne  Tlirftuusm,  wliich 
appeared  lureasonrthle  to  Lord  Falkland  and  othi.T  philosophic 
statesmen  and  inioleraJjIc  to  every  other  class  of  Royalists. 
The  foot  of  the  Ro>al  armies  \vas  animated  in  ;he  main  by  the 
first  and  last  of  these  mo'ive-.;  in  the  eyrs  q1  the  sturdy  ru.-.tiLs 
who  followed  their  squires  to  ihe  '.var  the  enemy  were  rebels  and 
fanatics.  To  liic  cavalry,  which  was  composed  largely  of  the 
higher  social  orders,  the  rebels  were,  in  addition,  bourgeois,  while 
the  soldiers  of  fortune  from  the  German  wars  felt  all  the  regular's 
contempt  for  citizen  militia.  Thus  in  the  first  episodes  of  the 
First  Civil  War  ntoral  superiority  tended  to  be  00  the  side  of  the 
king.  Ontbeotherside,  the  causes  of  tbe  quarrel  were  primarily 
Md  oppaieutly  politieal,  tdtimatoly  and  naOy  nl{|iou9»  and  tbra 
tbeddiiients  of  lesistance  in  the  Failfameni  and  the  Dalian  were 
at  fint  crafuaed,  and,  hter,  strong  and  dincL  Democracy, 
moderate  republicanism  and  tlie  simple  desire  for  constitutional 
guarantees  could  hardly  mal;c  he.id  <if  •hemMlvis  against  the 
various  forces  of  royalism,  for  ihi  mosl  moderalr  men  of  either 
party  were  sufficiently  in  symfKitliy  to  admit  etirr.prorr.ise  I5ut 
the  backbone  of  resistance  wa<>  '  he  Puritan  dement,  and  this 
waging  war  at  first  with  the  .-^est  on  ihe  political  issue  soon  (as 
the  Royalists  anticipated)  brought  t)ie  religious  issue  to  the  front. 
The  Presbyterian  system,  even  more  rigid  than  that  of  Laud  and 
tbe  bishops — whom  no  man  oneitlicr  side  supported  save  Charles 
Utnself— was  destined  to  be  Wpflia&ted  by  tbe  Independents 
and  their  ideal  of  free  consdeoce,  but  for  a  generatioii  before  tlie 
war  broke  out  It  had  ditcfplined  and  trained  the  middle  dasses  of 
ttienatiaa  (wJiofunbhedthebultof  iheiehdialantiy,  and  later 
of  the  cavatry  also)  to  centre  their  whole  will-power  on  tlie  attain* 
ment  of  their  ideals.  The  ideals  changed  during  the  struggle,  but 
not  the  capacity  for  striving  for  them,  and  the  men  capable  of  the 
effort  fina'.ly  rame  to  the  front  an<l  impOied  thotr  ideols  «0  the 
rest  by  the  forer  of  their  trained  wills. 

Maleri.d  feine  was  throujthout  i>n  the  side  of  the  rarliameutary 
party.  They  cantrolli  rl  ibe  iiavy,  the  nudcu!»  oi  an  army  which 
was  in  process  of  being  organized  for  the  Irish  war,  and  nearly  all 
tbe  financial  resources  of  the  country.  They  had  the  sympa'.hies 
of  most  of  the  large  towns,  where  the  trained  bands,  drilled  once  a 
month,  provided  cadres  for  new  regiments.  Further,  by  reoognix- 
ing  the  inevitafale,  they  gained  a  start  in  war  preparatioDs  which 
thiqr  never  lost.  The  earls  of  Warwick,  Essex  and  Manchester 
aadothernohiesaDd  gentry  of  their  party  possessed  great  wealth 
aadtenltofialtnlhienoe.  Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  although  be 


oouU,  by  means  of  the  *'  pMp  and  the  ]oid«-Bfataaant.  tais^ 
men  without  authority  from  I^Baoent,  ointd  not  ro&e  taxes  to 
support  them,  and  was  dependent  on  the  financial  support  of  his 
chief  adherents,  such  as  the  earls  of  Newcastle  and  Derby.  BuiJi 
jjariii  s  rai.-.e<l  men  w  hen  and  \\  !iere  I  hey  eouKi,  each  clamiing  that 
the  l.f.v  Wiii  un  its  side  —  for  Eiijtland  was  alre.uly  a  hiw  abiding 
lulion — and  acting  in  virtue  01  legal  irLstruments.  Tht  .^e 
Mere,  on  the  side  of  the  ParUament.  its  own  recent  "  ^IiliiU 
Ordinance";  on  that  of  the  king,  the  old-fashioned  "Commissions 
of  Array."  In  Cornwall  the  Royalist  leader.  Sir  Ralph  Uopton, 
indicted  the  cneny  before  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  as 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  had  the  posst  cmilatut  called  out  to 
expel  them.  The  local  forces  in  fact  were  everywhere  emph^ed 
by  whichever  side  could,  by  produ^iiig  valid  wtitten  atttbority^ 
induce  them  to  assemble. 

3.  Tit  Royalist  and  PaHiamaUariatt  Armies. — This  thread 
of  local  feeling  and  respect  for  the  laws  runs  through  the 
earlier  operations  of  both  sides  almost  irrespective  of  the  raain 
principles  at  .iiake.  Many  a  promising  scheme  failed  bixausc 
of  the  reluctance  of  the  mditiamen  to  serve  beyond  the  limits 
of  fhpir  own  coue.t>',  aii<i,  a.s  the  offensive  lay  with  the 
king,  his  cause  naturally  suiTered  far  more  therefrom  than 
that  oi  the  enemy.  But  tbe  real  spirit  of  the  struggle  was 
very  different.  Anything  which  tended  to  prolong  the  struggle, 
or  seemed  Ukc  want  of  <*ncrgy  and  avoidance  of  a  decision,  was 
bitterly  resented  by  the'  naen  of  both  sides,  who  had  their  hearts 
in  the  quanel  and  bad  not  aa  yet  learned  by  tbe  severe  lesson 
of  EdgehiH  that  raw  anaiae  cannot  bring  wan  to  a  speedy 
issue.  Li  France  and  GeRMiqr  the  pnloagation  of  a  war  meant 
continued  employment  for  the  soldiers,  but  fn  England  "  we 
never  encamped  or  entrenched  ...  or  la>  fenced  with  rivers 
or  defiles.  Here  were  no  leaguers  in  ilie  field,  at  the  s'.ory  of 
Nuremberg,'  ni'ilher  ha:l  our  soldiers  any  tents  or  what  they  call 
heavy  baggage.  Twas  the  general  maxim  of  the  war— Where  is 
the  enemy?  Let  us  go  and  fight  them  Or  .  .  .  i:  the  enemy 
was  coming  .  .  .  Why,  wliat  should  be  done  1  Draw  out  into 
the  fields  and  fight  them."  This  passage  from  the  Memoirs  of  a 
C<:xi:lh-r.  asrribcd  to  Defoe,  though  not  contemporary  evidence, 
is  an  admirable  summary  of  the  character  of  the  Civil  War.  Even 
when  in  the  end  a  regular  professional  army  is  evolved— exactly 
as  in  the  case  of  Napoleon's  army— the  ofigiiial  decsriom-compel* 
liqg  qiUtt  permeated  the  whole  organination,  From  the  fint  the 
professional  aoldiecs  of  fortune,  he  their  advice  good  or  bad,  are 
looked  upon  with  stispicion,  and  nearly  all  those  EngHshmen  who 
loved  war  for  its  own  sake  were  too  closely  concerned  for  the  wel- 
fare of  their  country  to  attempt  the  methods  of  the  Thirtj-  Years' 
War  til  Kngland.  The  formal  organiAHiwi  of  both  armies  wa.s 
Ivised  on  the  S.cedisb.  ri-ode;,  which  had  become  the  pattern  of 
Kurope  alter  ihe  victories  of  Uustavm  .^tlolphus,  and  pave  better 
scLipe  for  the  moral  of  the  individual  than  the  old-fashioned 
Spanish  and  Dutch  formations  in  which  the  man  in  the  ranks  was 
a  highly  finished  automaton. 

3.  Campuign  of  /d^?.— When  the  king  raised  his  standard  at 
Nottingham  on  the  und  of  August  1643,  war  was  already  in  pio- 
gKSB  on  a  small  scale  in  many  ^tticta,  each  side  endeavouiiag  to 
aecuie,  or  todeny  to  theenemy,  fertiiadoountty'houscs,  tenitwyi 
and ahovealarmaaad money.  Peace negntiatiottt wantoning 
midst  of  these  minor  events  until  there  came  from  the  Paitlament 
an  ultimatum  so  aggressive  as  to  ti.\  the  warlike  purpose  of  the 
still  vadllating court  at  Nortinghan-,  and.  in  the  country  at  large, 
to  convert  many  thousands  of  waverers  to  active  Royalism. 
Ere  long  Chajles — who  ha,l  hitherto  had  lessihan  : 500 n-.en— was 
ai  the  head  of  an  arnsy  which,  I  hough  very  deScient  in  arm.-.  ar...l 
equipment,  was  not  greatly  inferior  in  numbers  or  enlhu.'-ia.Hm  to 
that  of  the  Parliament.  The  latter  (20,000  strong  exclusive  of 
dftarhment?)  was  organized  during  July,  August  and  September 
about  London,  and  iriovt,'d  iheoce  to  Ncithamptaa  Under  the 
command  of  Robert,  earl  of  Eaaei. 

At  this  moment  the  military  situation  was  as  foUows.  Lord 
Hcrtforri  in  so'jth  W.-;Irs,  Sir  Rnlph  Hopton  in  Cornwall,  and  the 

'Custavus  .\dolphus  before  the  battle  of  the  Alte  Veste  (see 
Tma-rv  Ynaaa'  Wau). 
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young  carl  of  Derby  in  Lancashire,  and  small  parties  in  almost 
every  county  of  the  west  and  the  midlands,  were  in  arms  for  the 
king.  North  of  thcTec^,,  the  c:irl  ot  Xcwc  a.s:lc,a  great  territorial 
magnate,  was  raising  troops  ;irul  suiiijHls  tor  the  king,  while 
Qui'cr.  Hi-nriilta  Maria  wab  bui.y  in  HoHand  arrcin^ing  for  the 
imporlalion  of  war  material  and  moncv.  In  Yorkshire  o|)inion 
was  divided,  the  royal  cause  Lieiiipstrotifieil  in  York  and  the  North 
Riding,  that  oi  the  rariiameuiary  party  in  the  clothing  towns 
of  the  West  Riding  and  also  in  the  important  seaport  of  Hull. 
The  Yorkshire  gentry  made  an  attempt  to  neutralize  the  county, 
but  a  local  struggle  soon  began,  and  Newcastle  thereupon 
piepued  to  invade  Yorkahite.  The  whole  ol  the  south  and  east 
ai  well  as  parts  of  the  mldlaiids  and  the  west  and  the  important 
townsof  Bristol  and  Gloucesterwereon  the  side  of  the  Fkilianient. 
A  small  Royalist  force  was  compelled  to  evacuate  Oxford  on  the 
loth  of  September. 

On  the  !  ^th  of  September  the  main  campaign  opened.  The 
king — in  order  to  find  recruits  amongst  his  sympathizers  and 
arms  in  the  armouries  of  the  Derbyshire  and  Staffordsl-.ire 
trained  bands,  and  also  to  be  in  lonrh  witli  liis  disciplined 
regiments  in  Ireland  by  way  of  Chester — moved  westward  to 
Shrewsbury,  Essex  following  suit  by  marching  from  Noftfaampton 
to  Worcester.  Near  the  last-named  town  a  sharp  cavalry 
CBgafiement  (Powick  Bridge)  took  place  on  ihc  23rd  between  the 
advanced  cavaliy  of  Essex's  amy  oad  a  force  under  Prince 
Kupert  which  was  engafed  in  protecting  the  retirement  of  the 
Oxford  detachment.  The  tendt  of  the  fight  was  the  in- 
stantaneous overthrow  of  the  rebel  cavalry,  and  this  gave  the 
Royalist  t  roopcrs  a  confidence  in  tliemseives  and  In  iheir  brilliant 
leader  which  w.is  not  destined  to  be  shak.cn  until  they  met 
Cromwidl's  Ironsides.  Rupert  soon  withdrew  to  Shrewsbury, 
where  he  iound  many  Royalist  oiiicers  eager  to  attack  hsse.v  s 
new  position  at  Worcester.  But  the  road  lo  London  now  lay 
open  and  it  was  decided  to  take  it.  The  intention  was  not  10 
avoid  a  battle,  for  the  Royalist  generals  desired  to  fight  Essex 
before  he  grew  too  strongs  and  the  temper  of  both  sides  made  it 
impossible  to  postpone  the  decision;  in  Chiendon's  words, 
"  it  was  considered  more  oonnsdlabk  to  march  towarda  London, 
It  being  morally  sure  that  the  earl  of  Essex  would  put  Urosdf  in 
their  way,"  and  accordingly  the  army  left  Shrewsbury  on  the 
iJth  of  October,  gaining  two  days'  start  of  the  enemy,  and 
movetl  south-east  via  Hridgnurth.  Birmingham  and  Ki:ni!worth. 
This  ha(i  the  desireil  elTetl.  rarliaroesiL,  alarmed  for  its  own 
safety,  sent  repealed  orders  lo  Essex  to  find  the  king  and  bring 
him  lo  battle.  .Vlarni  gave  place  to  determination  when  it  was 
discovered  that  Charles  was  enlisting  papists  and  seeking  foreign 
aid.  The  miiitia  of  the  home  counties  was  called  out,  a  aecon<l 
army  under  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  formed  round  tlw  auclets 
of  the  London  trained  bands,  and  Essex,  straining  every  nerve 
to  regain  touch  with  the  enemy,  readied  Sinettm,  where  he  was 
only  7  m.  from  the  lung's  headquarters  at  Edgecote,  on  the  ssnd. 

4.  BM»  0f  EdgthiU.— Rupert  promptly  reported  the  enemy's 
presence,  and  his  confidence  dominated  the  irresolution  of  the 
king  and  the  caution  of  Lord  Lindscy,  the  nominal  commander- 
in-chief.  Ttotli  sides  had  marched  uidely  dispersed  in  oriler  to 
live,  and  the  rapidity  with  which,  having  the  clearer  purpose, 
the  Royalists  drew  together  helped  Considerably  to  neutralize 
Essex's  superior  numbers.  Durii-.g  the  morning  of  the  .'  ud  the 
Royalists  formed  in  battle  order  on  the  brow  of  Edgehill  facing 
towards  Kineton.  Essex,  experienced  soldier  as  he  was,  had 
distrxisted  his  own  raw  army  too  much  to  fane  a  decision 
earlier  io  the  month,  when  the  king  was  weak;  he  now  found 
Chariea  in  n  strong  position  with  an  equal  force  to  his  own 
14,000,  god  Mae  of  his  regiments  were  atlU  some  miles  distant. 
But  he  advanced  beyond  Kinetoo,  and  the  enemy  promptly 
left  their  strong  position  and  came  down  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  for,  situated  as  they  were,  they  had  cither  to  fight  wherever 
they  couJd  induce  the  enemy  to  engage,  <ir  to  starve  in  the 
midst  of  liostilo  garrisons.  Rupert  was  on  the  right  oi  the 
king's  army  with  the  greater  part  of  the  horse.  Lord  Lindsey 
and  Sir  Jacob  Astley  in  the  centre  with  the  foot,  Lord  Wilmot 
(with  whom  rode  the  earl  of  Forth,  the  pdncipai  mOltaiy  adviser 


of  the  king)  with  a  smaller  body  of  cavalry  on  the  left.  In  rear 
of  the  centre  were  the  king  and  a  small  reserve.  Essex's  order 
was  similar.  Rupert  charged  as  soon  as  liis  vsing  was  deployed, 
and  before  the  infantry  of  either  side  was  ready.  Taking  ground 
to  his  right  front  and  I  hen  wheeling  inwards  at  full  ^.peed  he 
instantly  rode  d<iwn  the  Parliamentary  horse  opposed  to  liim. 
.Some  infantry  regiments  of  Essex's  left  centre  shared  the  same 
fate  as  their  cavalry.  On  the  other  wing  Forth  and  Wilmot 
likewise  swe[)t  away  all  that  they  could  see  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  and  the  undisciplined  Royalists  of  both  wings  pursimd 
the  fugitives  in  wild  disorder  up  to  KinetOn,  where  thqr  were 
severely  handled  by  John  Hampden's  infaitiy  brigade(which  waa 
escorting  the  artiUeiy  and  baggage  of  Essex's  army).  Rupert 
brought  back  only  n  few  rallied  squadrons  to  the  battlefield, 
and  in  the  meantime  affairs  there  had  gone  badly  for  the  king. 
The  right  and  centre  of  the  Parlianientary  foot  (the  left  having 
been  brought  to  a  hall  by  Rupert's  charge)  advanced  with  great 
resolution, and beingat least asardrnt  as, and  much  belter  armed 
than.  LituWy's  men,  engaged  them  licrcHy  md  slowly  gained 
ground.  Only  the  best  regiments  on  either  side,  however, 
maintained  their  order,  and  the  decision  of  the  infantry  battle 
was  achieved  mainly  by  a  few  Parliamentary  squadrons.  One 
regiment  of  Essex's  rightwing  onlyhad  been  the  target  of  Wilmot's 
charge,  the  other  two  had  been  at  the  nmnent  invisible,  and,  as 
every  Royalist  troop  oa  the  ground,  even  the  k^g's  guards, 
had  joined  in  the  maid  lide  to  Kineton,  these,  Essex's  life>guard, 
and  some  troops  that  had  rallied  from  the  effect  of  Rupert's 
charge— amongst  them  Captain  Oliver  Cromwell's — were  the 
only  ^  avalry  still  present,  .Ml  these  joined  with  decisive  ctTect 
in  the  attack  on  the  left  of  the  royal  infantry.  The  king's  line 
was  steadily  rolled  up  from  left  to  right,  the  Parliamentary 
t  roopers  captured  his  guns  and  regiment  after  regiment  broke  up. 
Ch.irles  himself  stood  Calmly  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  but  he  had 
noi  the  skill  to  direct  it.  The  royal  standard  was  taken  and 
retaken,  Lindsey  and  Sir  Edmund  Vemey,  the  standard-bearer, 
being  killed.  By  the  time  that  Rupert  returned  both  sides  were 
incapable  of  further  efiort  and  diaiBuaioned  aa  to  the  pra^xct 
(rf  ending  the  war  at  a  bknr. 

On  the  t4th  Esaezretired,  leaving  Charles  to  claim  the  victoiy 
and  to  reap  its  results.  Banbury  and  Ozfcnd  were  reoccupicd 
by  the  Royalists,  and  by  the  28th  Charles  was  marching  down 
the  Thames  valley  on  London.  Negotiations  were  reopened, 
and  a  peace  party  rai)idly  ftjrmed  itbcll  in  Lundon  and  West- 
minster. Yet  held  fortit'ications  Sprang  Up  around  London, 
and  when  Rupert  stormed  and  sacked  Brentford  on  the  12th 
of  Xovember  the  trained  bands  moved  out  at  once  and  took  up 
a  piobiliou  at  Turnbam  Green,  barring  the  king's  advance- 
Hampden,  with  something  of  the  fire  and  energy  of  his  cousin 
Cromwell,  urged  Essex  to  turn  both  flanks  of  the  Royal  army 
via  Acton  and  Kington,  but  expexienoBd  professional  soldiers 
ufged  him  not  to  trust  the  Lmdon  men  to  hold  their  ground 
while  the  rest  maneeuvred.  ibmpden'sadvioe  was  undoubtedly 
premature.  A  Sedan  or  Worcester  was  not  witUn  the  power 
of  the  Parliamentarians  of  1642,  for,  in  Napoleon's  words,  "  one 
only  mana-uvres  around  a  fi.\ed  point,''  and  the  city  levies  at 
that  time  were  Cftlainly  not,  vis-ii-i-ii  Rupert's  cavalry,  a  lixed 
point.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  a  slight  cannonade  at  Tumham 
Green  on  the  ijth,  Es<«x's  two-to-otie  numerical  superiority  of 
itself  compelled  the  king  to  retire  to  Reading.  1  urrdtam  Green 
has  justly  been  called  tiic  \'alni\  of  the  English  Civil  War.  Like 
Valmy,  without  being  a  battle,  it  was  a  victory,  and  the  tide ol 
invasion  came  thus  far,  ebbed,  and  never  returned 

5.  The  WinUr  0/  i642-4j.—Ja  the  winter,  while  Essex  lay 
inactive  at  Windsor,  Charles  by  degrees  cotwdidated  his poaition 
in  the  region  of  Oxford.  The  dty  was  iiartaiad  as  n  ledidt  for 
the  whole  area,  and  Reading,  Wallingford,  Abingdon,  Brill, 
Banbury  and  Marlborough  constituted  a  eomptete  defensive 
ring  which  was  developed  liy  the  i  reatiun  of  smaller  posts  from 
time  lo  time.  In  the  north  and  west,  winter  campaigns  were 
actively  carried  on.  "  It  is  summer  in  Yorkshire,  summer  in 
Devon,  and  cold  winter  at  Windtoi,"  said  one  of  Essex's  critics 
At  the  beglnniag  of  December  Newcastle  cnsied  the  Tecs. 
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defeated  Hotham,  the  Parliamentary  commander  in  the  North 
Riding,  then  joining  hands  with  the  bard-prcssed  Royalists  at 
York,  cstablishcii  liitii!iL-!f  between  thai  city  and  I'oiiteiract. 
Lord  Kairfax  and  his  son  Sir  Thomas,  who  commaudcd  ior  the 
Parlianieni  in  Yorkshire,  had  to  retire  to  the  district  between 
Hull  and  Sviby,  and  Newcastle  was  free  to  turn  his  attention 
to  the  Puritan  "clothing  towns"  of  ihi-  West  Riding — Leeds, 
Halifax  and  Bradford.  The  townsmen,  however,  showed  a 
detentlined  front,  the  younger  Fairfax  with  a  picked  body  of 
ctvaliy  rade  timugb  Ne«C»StJe'»  lines  into  the  West  Riding 
to  hdp  them,  and  about  the  cod  of  January  1643  the  earl  gave 
up  (he  attempt  10  leliice  the  towna.  He  comtiBued  his  DArch 
Muthmnl,  however,  and  gained  grouod  for  the  king  as  far  aa 
Newark,  ao  as  to  be  ia  touch  with  the  Royalists  of  Nottingham- 
shire, Derbyshire  and  Leicestershire  (who,  especially  about 
Newarl:  and  A^hby-de-la-Zouch,  were  strong  enough  to  neutralize 
the  local  forces  <>t  ihc  Pariiamcnt),  and  to  prepare  the  way  ior 
the  further  :ulvancc  of  the  army  of  the  novth  when  the  qoeen's 
convoy  should  arrive  from  ovfr-«ea*. 

In  llie  west  Sir  Kalpli  Hoptuii  and  his  friends,  having  obtained 
a  true  bill  from  the  grand  jury  against  the  Parliamentary  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace,  placed  themselves  at  the  bead  of  the  county 
militia  and  drove  the  rebels  from  Cornwall,  after  which  they 
raised  a  small  force  for  general  service  and  invaded  Deronahire 
(November  1642).  Sobaequently  a  Pariiameotaiy  amiy  nnder 
th*  earl  ol  Stamford  iN»  wtibdniwA  from  south  Walea  to  emai» 
Hoptoo,  who  had  to  retire  into  Coniwall,  There,  however, 
the  loyalist  genera)  was  free  to  employ  the  militia  again,  and 
thus  Teiriforred  he  won  a  victor\'  over  a  part  of  Stamford's  forces 
at  Hradock  Down  near  l.iskeard  (January  Jo,  l64.-()  and  resumed 
the  oticnsive,  Afiout  Ihi  s;ime  tine  Hertford,  no  longer  opfKised 
by  St.imtord,  brought  over  the  South  \\'ales  Royalijilii  10  OiJord, 
and  the  fortified  area  around  that  place  was  widened  by  the 
capture  of  Cirencester  on  the  and  of  February.  Gloucester  and 
Bristol  were  now  the  only  important  garrisons  of  the  Roundheads 
in  the  west.  In  the  midlands,  in  spite  of  a  Parliamentary 
victory  won  by  Sir  William  Brereton  at  Nantwich  on  the  28th  of 
Jaouary,  the  RoyalisU  of  Shropshire,  Staffordshire  and  Leicester- 
sliite  soon  extended  their  inAietice  through  Adiby-de-la-Zouch 
Into  Nottinjdianahire  and  joined  bands  with  thdr  frieods  at 
Newark.  Evrther,  anund  Cheater  a  new  Koyaliat  army  waa 
being  formed  under  Lord  Byron,  and  aO  the  effons  of  Brereton 
and  of  Sir  Jolin  Gcll,  the  leadmg  supporter  of  the  Parliament  in 
Derbyshire,  were  required  to  hold  their  own,  even  before  New- 
castle's army  was  added  to  the  list  of  ibcir  enemies.  Lord 
BrcKike,  who  commantied  for  the  Parliament  in  Warwickshire 
and  Staffordshire  and  was  looked  on  by  many  as  E»s.e.x's  eventual 
successor,  was  killed  in  besiegiilg  Lithtield  cathedral  on  the 
snd  of  March,  and,  though  the  cathedral  soon  capitulated,  Gcli 
and  Brereton  were  severely  handle<l  in  the  indecisive  battle  of 
Hopton  Heath  near  Stafford  on  the  iQth  of  March,  Sttd  Prince 
Rupert,  after  an  abortive  raid  on  Bristol  (March  7),  marched 
lapidly  northward,  stonninc  Bimdnghamaa  mute,  and  recap- 
tured Ucbfidd  cathedral.  He  waa,  however,  aoom  readied 
to  Osifoid  to  take  part  bt  the  main  campaign.  The  position  of 
affairB  for  the  ParUament  waa  perhaps  at  its  worst  in  January. 
The  Royalist  successes  of  November  and  December,  the  ever- 
present  dread  of  foreign  intervention,  and  the  burden  of  new 
taxation  which  the  Parliament  now  found  itself  eoir.pelk^d  to 
impose,  disheartened  its  supporters.  Disorders  broke  out  in 
London,  and,  while  the  more  determined  of  tlie  rebels  began 
thus  early  to  think,  of  calling  in  the  military  assistance  of  the 
Scots,  the  majority  were  for  peace  on  any  conditions.  But  soon 
tlie  pontion  improved  somewhat;  Stamford  in  the  west  and 
BrcKtoo  and  Cell  in  the  midlands,  though  hard  pressed,  were 
at  any  rate  in  atna  and  undefeated,  Ncwca-itle  bad  failed  to 
oonquer  the  West  lUdlng,  and  Sir  William  Waller,  who  had 
cleand  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire  of  "  malignaata,"  entered 
Cloueeatenhire  early  in  March,  destroyed  a  small  Royalist 
force  at  Hlghnam  (March  24),  and  secured  Briatol  and  Gloucester 
for  the  PaiUamenl ,  Finally,  some  of  (Charles's  own  intrigues 
oppoftune^  ooming  to  light,  the  wavents,  seebg  the  impossl> 


bility  of  plain  dealing  with  the  court,  rallied  again  to  the  party 
of  resistance,  and  the  scries  of  negotiations  called  by  the  name 
of  the  Treaty  of  Oxford  <  losed  in  .\pril  with  no  more  result  than 
those  which  had  preceded  EdgehiU  and  Turnham  (irecn.  About 
this  time  too,  following  and  improving  u|Kin  the  example  of 
Newcastle  in  the  north,  Parhanicnl  ordered  ihc  formation  of 
the  celebrated  "  associations  "  or  groups  of  counties  banded 
together  by  mutual  consent  for  defence.  The  most  powerful 
and  best  organized  of  these  was  that  of  the  eastern  counties 
(headquarters  Cambridge),  where  the  danger  of  attack  from  tbe 
north  was  near  enough  to  induce  great  energy  hi  the  pnpaiatloiis 
for  meetlqg  it,  and  at  the  same  tine  too  distant  tBecti»^  to 
interfere  with  these  preparatidna.  Abovt  allt  the  BaMem 
Association  waa  from  the  lint  gdded  and  inapifed  hy  Ctdond 
Cromwell. 

6.  Till-  r!ji!  pf  Cr.mptissu.  1643. — The  king's  pbn  of  operations 
for  the  next  campaign,  w  hich  was  perhaps  inspired  from  abroad, 
was  more  elaborate  than  the  simple  "point"  of  The 
king's  army,  based  on  the  forliticH  area  around  Oxford,  was 
Counted  sutiicient  to  use  up  Es.<e.\'s  f<jrcc"H.  On  cither  hand, 
therefore,  in  Yorkshire  and  in  the  west,  the  Royalist  armies 
were  to  fight  their  way  inwards  towards  London,  after  which 
all  three  armies,  converging  on  that  place  in  due  season,  were 
to  cut  off  its  supplies  and  its  sea-borne  revenue  and  to  star^'c 
the  rebditon  into  sonender.  Tbe  coodition  of  thia  threefold 
advance  waa  of  ooittae  that  the  eoeny  AouM  not  be  able  to 
defeat  the  anniea  hi  detail,  U.  that  beihoiifal  be  fbccd  and  held 
in  the  Thames  valley;  thh  secured,  there  was  no  purely  military 
objection  against  operating  in  separate  annies  from  the  cir- 
cumference towards  the  centre.  It  was  on  the  rock  of  local 
feeling  that  the  king's  plan  came  to  grief.  F.ven  after  the  arriv,iil 
of  tlie  queen  and  her  convoy,  Newcastle  had  to  allow  her  to 
proceed  with  a  small  force,  and  to  remain  behind  with  the  main 
body,  because  of  Lauca^ihire  and  the  West  Riding,  and  above 
all  because  the  port  of  Hull,  in  the  hands  of  the  Fairfaxes, 
constituted  a  menace  that  the  Royalists  of  the  East  Riding 
refused  to  ignore.  Ilopton's  advance  too,  undertaken  without 
tbe  Comiah  levies,  was  dbedied  in  the  action  of  Souiton  Down 
(Dartmoor)  on  the  sjth  of  April,  and  on  the  same  day  Waller 
captuied  HeiefonL  Esses  had  already  left  Windsor  to  ondeT' 
take  the  aiage  of  Reading,  the  moat  important  point  in  the  circle 
of  fottreaaea  round  Oxford,  which  after  a  vam  attempt  a;  rotief 
surrendered  to  him  on  the  36th  of  April.  Thus  the  opening 
oiH-rallons  wi  re  unfavour.ahle,  not  imlecd  so  far  a.s  to  require 
the  scheme  to  l>c  abandoned,  but  at  least  deIa\Hng  thr  develop- 
ment until  the  campaigning  season  was  far  advanced. 

7.  Viiliirks  oj  Hopion. — But  afTairs  improved  in  .May.  The 
queen's  long-expected  coj>voy  arrived  at  Wocnlstock  on  the  i:uh. 
The  earl  of  Stamford's  army,  which  had  again  entered  Cornwall, 
was  attacked  in  its  selected  position  at  Stratton  and  practically 
annihilated  by  Hopton  (May  16).  This  brilliant  victory  was 
due  above  all  to  Sir  Bevil  GreBViUe  and  the  lithe  Comishmen, 
who,  though  but  1400  aainst  5400  and  destitute  of  artillery, 
atonned"SlanifaRlHyi,^kiiled3eoof  thecnemy,  andcaptnnd 
170D  mote  with  all  thdr  guna,  eolauiB  and  banage.  Devon 
was  at  once  overrun  by  tbe  victon.  Eaiex^  army,  for  want  of 
material  resources,  had  had  to  be  content  with  the  capture  of 
Reading,  and  a  Royalist  force  under  Hertford  and  Prince 
Maurice  (Rupert's  brother!  moved  out  ;ts  far  as  Salisbury  to 
hold  out  a  hand  to  their  friends  in  Devonshire,  svhile  Waller, 
the  only  I'arliamentary  commander  left  in  the  field  In  the  west, 
had  to  abandon  his  cunqueais  in  the  Scvcra  valley  to  oppose 
the  further  progress  of  his  intimate  friend  and  present  enemy. 
Hopion.  Early  in  June  Hertford  and  Hopton  united  nt  Chard 
and  rapidly  moved,  with  some  cavalry  skirmishing,  towards  Bath, 
where  Waller's  army  Uy.  Avoiding  the  barrier  of  the  McDdit», 
they  moved  round  via  Frame  to  the  Avon,  But  WaBcr,  thus 
cut  off  from  London  sod  threatened  with  investment,  acted 
with  great  skill,  and  some  days  of  manoeuvrea  and  dtlrmialiing 
followed,  after  which  Hertford  and  Hopton  found  themselves 
on  the  north  aide  of  Bath  facing  Walla's  entrenched  position 
on  the  top  of  Lanadown  Hill.  This  poalthm  the  Royaliau 
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stormed  on  the  $th  ol  July.  The  battle  of  Lansdowa  was  a 
MCDfid  Siratton  for  the  Cornisbmcn.  but  this  time  the  enemy 
mi  ot  iiSatsA  quality  and  far  difieiently  kd,  and  they  had  to 
BouB  the  Ion  of  Sir  Bevil  GteaviUe  and  the  greater  part  of 
their  whole  fom.  At  4iMk  boUi  lickt  tt«od  on  the  lot  maunit 
of  the  hill,  (till  firing  Into  one  another  with  titth  eneify  as  was 
not  yet  expended,  and  in  the  night  Waller  drew  oR  hi&  men  into 
Bath.  "  We  were  glad  they  were  gone,"  wrote  a  Royalist 
officer.  "  itir  if  Ihcy  had  tiul.  I  know  whu  liiid  '.vi'.hin  the  hour." 
Next  day  H(ij)loti  wrti  iuvercly  iajured  by  tlie  explosion  of  a  wa^n 
containing  liit-  restrvc  ammunition,  and  the  Royalis;s,  fnidliig 
their  victory  proutless,  moved  eastward  to  Deviecs,  closely 
followed  by  the  enemy.  On  the  loth  of  July  Sir  William  Waller 
took  post  on  Roundway  Down,  overlooking  Devizes,  and  cap- 
tured a  Royalist  ammuxiitiam  column  from  Oxford.  On  the  1 1  th 
he  caow  down  and  mvcsted  Hopton's  foot  in  Devises  itself, 
while  the  Royalist  caTalcy,  Hertford  and  Maurice  with  them, 
lodeaw^ towards Salisbuzy.  ButalthotigbthesiecewaspRMed 
with  sndi  vigour  that  an  assault  was  filed  for  the  evcnhig  of  the 
tjth,  the  Cornishmen,  Hoptoo  directing  the  defence  from  his 
bed,  held  out  stubbornly,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  July  ijth 
I'rinti-'  -M.iuricL'  b  liorscmeii  appeared  on  Ruundway  Ddwii, 
having  nddcii  to  Oxford,  picked  up  ivijiforLemciitj  there,  and 
rcturnid  at  full  speed  to  SmIVC  Iheir  con-r.-idcs .  W'.t Her 's  army 
tried  lU  beat,  but  some  oi  its  elements  were  oi  doubtful  quality 
and  the  ground  was  all  in  Maurice's  favour.  The  battle  did  not 
last  long.  The  combioed  attack  of  the  Oxford  force  from 
Roundway  and  of  Hoptoo's  men  from  the  town  practically 
annihilated  Waller's  army.  Very  soon  afterwards  Rupert  came 
up  with  fresh  Royatisl  forces,  and  the  combined  armies  moved 
westward.  Bristol,  the  second  port  of  tlie  kingdom,  was  their 
objective,  and  in  four  days  bom  the  opwing  of  the  siege  it  was 
in  their  liands  (July  26),  Waller  with  the  beaten  remnant  of  his 
army  at  Bath  being  f>owerless  to  intervene.   The  effect  of  this 

blow  was  felt  even  in  Dorsiit.shire.  Within  three  week.s  of  the 
surrender  rrinec  Mauriec  with  a  body  of  lasL-niuviiiK  cavaU-y 
overran  that  eounty  almost  unop|K>sed. 

ft.  AdwaiioH  Mfiur — Newcastle  meatiwhile  had  resumed  opera- 
tions against  the  dothiuj;  to.ens,  this  time  with  success.  The 
Fairfaxes  had  been  fighting  in  the  West  Riding  since  January 
with  sudi  troops  from  the  Hull  region  as  they  had  been  able  to 
fanngscraas  Newcastle's  lines.  They  and  the  townsmen  together 
were  too  weak  for  Newcastle's  increasing  forces,  and  am  attempt 
WIS  msde  to  relieve  then  by  bringing  up  the  Farliameni's 
forces  bi  Nottingjianwhlie,  I>erbysUte,  UncdusMn  and  the 
Eastern  Association.  But  local  btercsts  prevailed  agiala,  la 
spfte  of  Cromwell's  presence,  and  after  assembling  at  Notting- 
ham, the  midland  rebels  (|uielly  dispersed  to  tlieir  several 
counties  (June  3).  Tlie  FairfaAes  were  left  to  tlieir  fate,  and 
about  the  same  time  Hull  itself  narrowly  est  ajied  eafilare  by  the 
queen's  forces  through  tlie  treachery  of  Sir  John  Hulhani,  ihe 
governor,  and  his  son,  the  eoinmaiider  of  the  Lincolnshire  I'atlia- 
mentarians.  ihe  latter  bad  been  placed  imder  arrest  at  the 
instance  of  Cromwell  and  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  the  governor 
of  Nottin^iam  Castle;  he  escaped  to  Hull,  but  both  father  and 
son  were  seized  by  the  citizens  and  afterwards  executed.  More 
serious  than  an  isolated  act  of  treachery  was  the  far-reaching 
Royalist  plot  that  bad  been  detected  ni  Fkiliaraent  itself,  for 
complicity  in  wfaidi  Lord  Conway,  Edmund  Waller  the  poet, 
and  several  members  of  both  Houses  were  arrested.  The  safety 
of  Hull  was  of  no  avail  for  the  West  RkIuir  tcjwns.  .and  ;he 
Faiila.tes  underwent  a  decisive  defeat  at  Adwalton  (.Alherion) 
McMir  near  Bradford  on  the  ^oth  of  June,  After  this,  by  way 
of  Lincolnshire,  they  escaped  to  Hull  and  reorganized  the 
defence  of  that  place.    The  West  Riding  perforce  .■iuhmittcd. 

The  queen  herself  with  a  second  convoy  and  a  small  army 
under  Henry  (Lord)  Jermyn  soon  moved  via  Newark,  Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch,  licbfiebl  and  other  Royalist- garrisons  to  Oxford, 
wbere  she  jofaied  her  husband  on  the  i4tb  cf  July.  But  New- 
castle (now  a  maninis)  was  not  yet  leady  for  Us  part  in  the 
pragramme.  The  YorksUie  troops  would  not  maith  oo  London 
while  the  eacny  was  master  of  Hun,  and  by  this  tinio  tbeie  was 


a  solid  barrier  between  the  royal  aimy  of  the  north  and  the 
capital.  Roundway  Down  and  Adwalton  Moor  were  not  after 
all  destined  to  be  fatal,  though  peaice  not*  in  London,  diaaeosioiis 
in  the  Hottsea,  and  quarnA  anoogst  the  genamb  vers  their 
immedfair  cwisequcnces.  A  new  factor  had  aiten. in  the  war— 
tlie  Eastern  Assodatloii. 

9.  Cromwell  and  ihe  Eastern  Association. — This  bad  alrea<iy 
intervened  to  help  in  the  siege  of  Reading  and  had  sent  iruopi 
to  the  abortive  galliering  at  iN'octingham,  liesidcs  clearing  its 
own  grou;id  of  "  nialignaiits. "  From  the  first  C  romwell  wa^the 
dominant  i:ill;iettce.    Fresh froti/EJgehill, he  had  tc'ld  Hampden, 

Vuu  ntusi  get  men  oi  a  spitit  that  is  likely  to  go  as  far  as 
gcnilcmcn  will  go,"  not  "  old  decayed  serving-men,  tapsters 
and  such  kind  of  fellows  to  encounter  gentlemen  that  have 
honour  and  courage  and  resolution  in  them,"  and  in  January 
1643  he  had  gone  to  his  own  county  to  "raise  such  men  as  had 
the  fear  of  Cod  before  them  and  made  aoma  conscience  of  what 
th^  did."  These  men,  once  found,  were  wiOfaif ,  for  the  cause, 
to  submit  to  a  rigorous  training  and  an  iron  discipline  such  as 
other  troops,  fighting  for  honour  only  or  for  profit  only,  could 
not  be  brought  to  endure.'  The  ri'siilt  was  soon  apparent. 
As  early  as  the  13111  of  .May,  (  romweH's  regiment  of  horse — 
recruited  from  tlie  horsedoving  yeomen  ot  :  he  eastern  counties — 
demonstrated  its  sujierionty  in  the  field  in  u  skirmish  near 
Grant Iiam,  and  in  the  irregular  hghiing  in  Liucoloshire  during 
June  a:id  July  (which  was  on  the  whole  unfavourable  to  the 
Tarliament),  as  previously  in  pacifying  the  Eastern  Association 
itself,  these  Puritan  troopers  distiaguMied  themselves  by  lonc 
and  rapid  marches  that  may  beat  conparisoa  with  almoat  any 
in  the  hlatoiy  of  the  aoounted  am.  When  Cronwdl's  secood 
opportuiifey  came  at  Gahubomui^  00  the  s8th  of  Ju^,  the 
"  Linoolneer  "  horae  who  were  umler  his  orders  were  fired  by 
thecxampleof  Cromwell's  own  regiment,  and  Cromwell,  directing 
the  whole  with  skill,  and  above  all  with  energy,  utterly  routed 
the  Royalist  horse  and  killed  their  general,  Charles  Cavendish. 

In  the  meantime  the  army  of  Essex  had  ixxn  inactive.  After 
the  fall  of  Reading  a  serious  cpiilemic  of  sickness  had  reduced 
it  to  !mi>otcr)(C.  On  the  iSih  o!  June  the  Parliamentary 
cavalry  was  routed  and  John  Hampden  mortally  wounded  at 
Chalgrove  Field  neat  Chisclhampton ,  and  when  at  last  Essex, 
having  obtained  the  desired  reinforcements,  moved  against 
Oxford  from  the  Aylesbury  side,  he  found  his  men  deraoraUzed 
by  inaction,  and  before  the  menace  of  Rupert's  cavalry,  to  which 
he  had  nothing  to  oppoae,  be  withdrew  to  JSedfordshiie  (July). 
Ble  made  ao  attempt  to  intercept  the  march  of  the  queen's 
omvoys,  be  had  permitted  the  Oxford  army,  which  he  should 
have  held  fast,  to  tntervene  effectually  in  the  midlands,  the  west, 

am!  the  south-west,  and  Waller  might  well  complain  that  Essex, 
who  still  held  Reading  and  the  Chilterns,  had  given  him  neither 
active  nor  passive  support  iti  the  critical  iia\ s  [ireceding  Rimtjd- 
way  Down.  Still  only  a  few  voices  were  r.iised  to  demand  his 
removal,  and  he  was  shortly  to  have  an  opjKirtunity  of  ]>roving 
his  skill  and  devotion  in  a  great  campuign  and  a  great  battle. 
The  centre  and  the  right  of  the  three  Royalist  armies  had  for  a 
moment  (Roundway  to  Bristol)  united  to  crush  Waller,  but 
their  concentration  was  short-lived.  Plymouth  was  to  Hopton's 
men  what  HuU  was  to  Newcastle'si—thqr  would  not  march  oo 
London  UDlil  the  menace  to  their  home*  was  temoved.  Further, 
theie  wen  dtasewataia  anoitg  the  generals  which  Charles  was  too 
weak  to  cruib,  and  consequently  the  original  plan  reappears — 
ll-.e  main  Royalist  army  to  operate  in  the  centre,  Hoi)ton's  (now 
Maijrice's  )  oa  the  light,  .Newcastle  on  the  left  towards  London. 
\\  tiile  waiting  for  the  fall  of  Hull  and  Flymoulli,  Charles  naturally 
decided  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  lime  by  reducing  Gloucesttf, 
the  one  great  fortress  of  the  Parliatnenl  in  the  west. 

10.  Siege  and  Reiief  of  Gloucester. — This  det^ion  quickly 
brought  on  a  crisis.  While  the  earl  of  Manchester  (with  Cromwell 
as  his  Ueutenant-general)  was  appointed  to  head  the  forces  of 
the  Eastern  Association  against  Newcastle,  and  Waller  was 

'  "  Making'not  monev  luii  that  which  they  took  to  he  the  p-.ibHc 
felicity  to  be  their  end  they  were  the  more  engaged  to  be  valiant  " 
(Baaicr}. 
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given  a  new  army  wherewith  again  to  engage  UoptoQ  and 
Ifsttriee,  the  task  of  saving  Gloucester  from  the  Icing's  anny  fell 
to  Eaaex,  who  was  heavily  Rmfotced  and  drew  hia  amiy  together 
ior  action  in  the  last  days  «f  Augutt.  RcMirt  «a*  had  to  the 
pnM-gang  to  fill  tlM  iMkSi  ncraJting  f«r  WaUer%  mw  tauy 
ms  stopped,  and  London  sent  «{x  legimaBta  of  tzalned  faaiub 
to  the  front,  do&ing  the  shops  so  that  every  man  should  be  free 
to  take  his  part  in  what  was  thought  to  be  the  supreme  trial 
of  streni-'lh. 

On  the  :fjch,  all  hcmg  reid\',  Es&ex  started.  Through  Aylcs- 
burv  tirid  round  the  north  ride  of  Oxford  to  Stow-on-thc-WoId 
ilje  army  moved  rc-soluli'ly,  not  drtern  d  by  wsint  of  food  iind 
rest,  or  by  thu  at  lacks  of  Rupi-n's  and  W  ilmot's  horw;  on  its 
flank.  On  the  slh  of  September,  jusi  as  Glouccatcr  was  al 
the  end  of  its  resources,  the  siege  was  suddenly  raised  and  the 
Royalists  drew  off  to  Painawick,  for  Essex  had  reached  Chelten- 
ham  and  the  danger  waa  over.  Then,  the  field  armies  being 
again  face  to  face  and  freeto  move,  tbm  followed  a  aeties  of 
akOful  maiiaatvfie*  in  the  Severn  and  Avon  vaQeys,  at  the  and 
of  wliidi  tha  Piarlinnwitaty  army  gained  a  Icmg  start  on  its 
homeward  road  via  Crfcklade,  Hungerford  and  Reading.  But 
the  Ru>alt5.t  cavalry  under  Rupert,  ioilowed  rapidly  by  Charles 
and  tlie  mairt  lx>dy  from  Eveshniii.  strained  every  nerve  to 
head  off  I-^ssrx  at  Xewbi.ry,  und  idler  a  ■^harp  skirmish  on 
Aldbournt-  ("base  on  the  iSlh  of  S<  plembcr  sik  reeded  in  doing 
so  On  the  iQth  the  whole  Royal  army  -.va-s  drawn  uj),  lattiig 
we!<i.  with  its  right  on  Newbury  and  its  icft  on  Enburne  Heath. 
Essex's  men  knew  that  evening  that  they  would  have  to  break 
through  by  force — there  was  ito  suggestion  of  surrender. 

II.  First  Battle  of  Newbwy,  S^fimbcr  20,  1643. — The  ground 
was  densely  inteisectcd  by  hedgeseiceptinfraatof  tbeSioyaUsls' 
left  oantn  (NewlNii7  Wash)  and  left  (EnboRte  Heath),  and, 
pnctically,  EMei^a  anny  was  never  ionued  In  line  of  battle, 
for  each  tmit  waa  thrown  into  the  fight  as  it  came  up  its  own 
road  or  lane.  On  the  left  wing,  in?pite  01  the  RovLilist  counter- 
strokes,  the  attack  had  the  best  of  it,  capturing  lield  after  field, 
and  thus  gradually  gaining  Kruund  to  the  front.  TIcrc  Lord 
Falkland  was  killed.  On  ilie  Reading  road  itself  Essex  did  not 
succeed  in  deploying  on  totlieopen  ground  on  Xewbury  Waali, 
but  virtorioHsly  npelleit  the  royal  horse  when  it  charged  up  to 
the  luf.cb  and  hedges  hchl  by  his  foot.  On  the  extreme  right 
of  the  Parliameiiiary  army,  which  stood  in  the  open  ground  of 
Enbome  Heath,  took  place  a  famous  htddent.  Hete  two  of  the 
London  n^'mcnts,  fresh  to  war  as  they  were,  were  espoacd  to  a 
trial  as  severe  as  that  whidi  hnike  down  the  vetenn  Spanish 
iafentiy  at  Rocroi  in  this  aane  year.  Rupert  and  the  Royalist 
tione  agun  md  again  charged  up  to  the  squares  of  pikes,  and 
between  each  cbaige  lus  guns  tried  to  disorder  the  Londoners,  but 
it  was  not  untQ  the  advanceof  the  royal  infantry  that  the  trained 

bands  retired, slowly  and  in  tliaRiiificent  orde-r,  to  the  edge  of  Ihr 
heath.  The  result  of  it  all  was  that  Esst.x'.s  array  bad  fouRht 
its  hardest  and  failed  to  bre.ik  the  upposinj;  line.  But  the 
Royaljits  had  suffered  si)  heavily,  and  abo\'e  .ill  the  valour 
displayed  by  the  rebels  had  .so  jirofoundly  inipresseil  the;ii.  that 
they  were  glad  to  give  up  the  disputed  road  and  ikithdraw  into 
Newbury.  Elsscx  thereupon  pursued  his  march,  Reading  was 
reached  on  the  sand  after  a  small  reaiguaid  sUrmish  at  AUer- 
maston,  and  so  ended  one  «f  the  most  dnonatic  ep^iedet  of 
Engiish  history. 

ra.  HvU  and  li'iiMxfty.— Meanwhile  the  aiefe  of  HuB  had 
commenced.  The  Eastern  Aaeociatioii  forces  under  Manchester 
promptly  moved  up  into  Lincolnshire,  the  foot  licsicging  Lynn 
(which  surrendered  on  the  i6th  of  September)  while  the  horse 
rode  Into  the  northern  part  of  the  county  to  give  a  hand  to  the 
Fairfaxes.  Fortunately  the  sea  communications  of  Hull  were 
open.  On  the  i.Sth  of  September  part  of  the  cavalry  in  Hull 
was  ferried  over  to  Rarton,  and  the  rest  under  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  went  by  sea  to  .Saltileet  a  few  days  later,  the  wfinlr 
joining  Cromwell  near  Spilsby.  In  return  the  old  Lord  Fairfax, 
who  remained  in  Hull,  received  Infantry  rc-tnforrrmcnts  and 
a  quantity  of  ammunition  and  Itoiea  from  the  Eastern  Associa- 
tion. On  the  nth  of  October  Ctomweli  and  Fairfax  together 


won  a  brilliant  cavalry  action  ?.t  Winceby,  driving  the  Royalist 
horse  in  confusiMt  htfore  them  to  Newark,  and  on  the  same  day 
Newcastle's  army  around  Hull,  which  bad  suffered  terribly 
from  the  hardsh^  of  continuous  siege  work,  was  attached 
1^  the  garrison  and  so  aevexeiy  haodled  that  aeit  day  the 
aege  was  given  op.  Later,  Manchoter  ntook  Lincob  and 
Gainsborough,  and  thus  LineolnshiK,  which  had  been  almost 
entirely  in  Newcastle's  bands  before  he  was  compelled  to  under- 
take  ine  sie^e  of  Hull,  waa  added  In  fict  as  Well  aa  in  name  to  the 

Eastern  .■XhKjtialiojj. 

Elsewhere,  in  the  reaction  after  the  crisis  of  Ncwburv  ,  the 
war  languished.  The  city  regiments  went  hon-.e,  leaving  Essex 
too  weak  to  hiild  Reading,  which  ibe  Royalists,  rcoccupicd  on  the 
3rd  of  October.  At.  this  the  Londoners  offered  to  serve  again, 
and  actually  took  part  in  a  minor  campaign  around  Newport 
PagneU,  wUch  town  Rupert  attempted  to  fortify  as  a  menace 
to  tlie  Eastern  Association  and  its  communications  with  London. 
Bssea  waa  successful  in  preventing  Uii8»  but  hia  London  regiments 
again  went  home,  and  Sir  WilEam  Waller'a  new  acnqr  in 
Hampshire  failed  lament^tly  in  an  attempt  on  Basiog  House 
(November  7),  the  London  trained  ban&  deaertiqg  i*  Upe. 
Shortly  afterwards  Arundel  surrendered  to  a  force  under  Sir 
Ralph,  now  Lord  Hopton  (December  9). 

13.  The  "Irish  i'nsaiuin  "  and  the  Solemn  Ij-r,guc  and 
Cmcnant. — Politically,  these  months  were  the  tuming-[x>int  of 
the  war.  In  Inland,  the  king's  beutenant,  by  order  of  his 
master,  made  a  truce  with  the  I ri sh  rebels  (Sept .  15).  Charles's 
I  hief  object  was  to  set  free  his  anny  lo  fight  in  England,  but  it 
was  beUeved  universally  that  Irish  regiments — in  plain  words, 
papists  in  arms — woidd  shortly  follow.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances his  act  united  against  him  nearly  every  class  in 
Protestant  En^and,  above  aU  bnraght  mto  the  En^Ui  quand 
the  armed  strength  of  Ftesbytcrian  Scotland.  Yet  Chaiies, 
still  trusting  to  intrigue  and  diplomacy  to  keep  Scotland  in 
check,  deliberately'  rejected  the  advice  of  Montrose,  his  greatest 
and  most  faithful  lieutenant,  who  wished  to  give  the  Scots 
en-.pli)yment  for  their  army  al  iiomc.  Only  ten  <'uys  after  the 
■'  Irish  ces.sation,"  tht  ParliamciU  at  Westminster  swore  to  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  the  <tie  was  cast.  It  Ls  true 
that  even  a  s*nihlance  of  Prpsbyterian  theocracy  put  the 
"  Independents  "  on  their  guard  and  definitely  rai.scd  the  question 
of  freedom  of  ct>nscience,  and  that  secret  negotiations  were 
opened  between  the  Independents  and  Charles  on  that  basis, 
but  they  soon  discovered  that  the  king  was  merely  using  them 
as  instruments  to  bring  about  the  betray.1l  of  Aylesbury  and 
other  anaU  rebel  pasta.  All  parties  found  it  convenient  to  inter- 
pret the  Covenant  liberally  for  the  present,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  1644  the  Paittameataiy  party  showed  so  united  a  front  that 
even  P>-m*s  death  (December  8,  1643)  hardly  affected  its  resolu- 
tion to  continue  the  struggle. 

The  troops  from  Ireland,  thus  obtained  at  the  cost  of  nn 
enormous  political  blunder,  proved  lo  be  untrustworthy  after  all. 
Those  serving  in  Hopton's  army  were  "  mutinous  and  shrewdly 
infected  with  the  rebellioushuniour  of  Ei;gland.  "  \\  hen  W  aller's 
Londonprs  ?itrpriscd  '  and  routed  a  Royalist  detachment  at 
.Alton  1 1  )ecember  13, 1643),  half  the  prisoners  took  the  Covenant. 
Hopton  had  to  retire,  and  on  the  6th  of  January  1644  Waller 
recaptured  Arundel.  Byron's  Cheshire  am.j  was  in  no  better 
case.  Newcastle's  retreat  from  Hull  and  the  lo»  of  Gainsborough 
had  completely  changed  the  situation  in  the  Bioreton 
was  joined  by  tiie  younger  Fairfax  faom  LfaicobisUre,  and  the 
Royalists  were  leveNly  defeated  for  a  second  tinw  at  Nantwkh 
(January  95).  As  at  Alton,  tlie  majority  of  the  prisoners 
(amongst  them  Colonel  George  Monk)  took  the  Covenant  and 
entered  the  Parliameiiiary  army.  In  Lancicshire,  as  in  Cheshire, 
Staffordshire,  Nottinghamshire  and  Lincolnshire,  the  Cause  ot 
the  Parliament  was  in  the  ascendant.  Resistance  re\'ived  in  the 
West  Riding  towns.  Lord  Kairfas  was  again  in  the  field  in  the 

'  For  the  third  time  within  the  year  the  Lond'm  trained  bftnds 
turned  out  in  iorcc.  It  watt  characterijitic  of  the  early  years  of  the 
war  that  imminent  danger  alone  allied  forth  the  devotion  of  the 
citizen  soldier.  If  he  was  employed  in  ordinary  times  (e.{.  at  Basing 
House)  be  would  aothcr  fight  nor  flHuch  with  spint. 
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Eait  Riding,  ud  even  Newark  wu  dumdy  hemged  by  Sir 
JobB  McUnwi.  Mote  itBporttNM  aem  came  in  fnm  tlie  nortii. 
ne  sdvuoed  guard  <rf  tbe  Scottiili  ftcmy  bad  paused  tbe  Tweed 

on  the  19th  of  January,  and  the  marquis  of  Newcastle  witli  the 

remnant  of  his  army  would  soon  be  attacked  in  front  and  rear 

at  once. 

14.  ycuark  liiid  CiKnhni  {March  1644). — As  in  1643,  Rupert 
was  soon  on  his  way  to  the  north  to  rclrievc  the  fortunes  of  his 
side.  Moving  hy  the  Wcljih  border,  and  gathcrinp  up  ^rrisons 
and  recruits  .stiowb.ill-wisL'  as  ht-  m.ir^hcd.  he  \'.ciiL  li.*st  to 
Cheshire  to  givL  a  hand  lu  B\ ron,  aud  then,  with  -Jil'  utmost 
speed,  he  made  for  Newark.  On  the  »oth  of  March  it;.\.;  he 
bivouaclted  at  Bingham,  and  on  the  21st  he  not  only  relieved 
Newark  but  nmted  the  besiegers'  cavalry.  On  the  2  3nd 
If  ddnim'a  poaitioo  was  so  liopelcas  that  he  capitulated  on  teims. 
But,  brilliant  soldier  a»  be  was,  tke  prince  was  unable  to  do  moie 
tban  raid  a  few  Airiiaaientaijr  poets  uoonl  Lincoln,  after 
wMdi  be  bad  to  return  bis  bonuwcd  forces  to  thdr  various 
garrisons  and  go  back  to  WaJes — laden  indeed  with  captured 
pikes  and  muskets — to  raise  a  permanent  field  army.  But 
Rupert  could  not  Ijc  in  all  pbn-s  :it  oner.  Xfwi  list Ic  was 
clamorous  for  aid.  In  LaiRashirt.-,  only  tht-  coutitchii  of  Derby, 
in  Lathoiii  House,  held  out  for  llic  king,  and  her  Irasband 
press-td  Rupert  to  %o  to  her  relief.  Once,  loo,  the  prince  wns 
ordered  b.ick  m  Oxford  t<i  iur:iish  a  travelling  escort  for  the 
queen,  who  shortly  ancr  this  gave  birth  to  her  youngest  chiid 
ud  returned  to  France.  The  order  was  countermanded  within 
a  few  hours,  it  is  true,  but  Charles  had  good  reason  for  avoiding 
detachments  from  hisown  army.  On  the  39th  of  March,  Hopton 
bad  uadeiBDne  a  severe  ddcal  at  Oietitoa  near  New  Alresford. 
In  the  prdLninary  maneeuvifa  and  bi  tbe  opening  stages  of  the 
battle  the  advantage  lay  with  tbe  Royalists,  and  the  earl  of 
Forth,  who  was  present,  was  satisfied  wllb  what  had  been  achieved 
.nnd  tried  td  hreak  otT  the  lutioii.  But  Revyalist  :ndisei()line 
ruincdevcryUuag,  .\  young  cavalry  culouel  charged  iti  defiance 
of  orders,  a  fresh  engagement  opened,  and  .it  the  last  moment 
Waller  snatched  a  victory  out  of  defeat.  ^\'orH•  than  this  «.i.s 
the  news  from  Yorkshire  and  Seotlanti.  Charles  h.id  at  last 
assenterl  to  Montrose's  plan  and  promised  him  the  title  of 
marquis,  but  the  first  attempt  to  raise  the  Royalist  standard  in 
Scotland  gave  no  omen  of  its  later  triiunphs.  In  Yorkshire 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  advancing  from  Lancashire  through  the 
West  Riding,  joined  his  father.  Selby  was  stormed  on  the  nth 
«( April,  anid  tberetnca  Newcastle,  wbo  bad  been  manoeuvring 
against  tbe  Soots  bi  Durbam,  hastily  drew  hack,  sent  bis  cavalry 
away,  and  shut  himself  up  with  hk  foot  in  York.  Two  days 
later  the  Scottish  general,  Alexander  Lesh'e,  Lord  Leven,  joined 
the  Fairfaxes  and  prepared  to  invest  that  city. 

15.  Pl^ns  of  Campaign  f'^r  16^.).-  The  original  plan  of  the 
Pariiamtiilary  "Committee  of  Both  Kingdomi,"  whiih  diiccttd 
the  military  and  civil  policy  of  the  allies  after  the  fashion  of  a 
modem  rabinrt.  was  to  combine  Essex's  and  Manchester's 
ar.^^ics  in  an  attack,  upon  the  king's  army,  A_\lesbury  beuiK 
appointed  as  the  place  of  concentration.  Waller's  troops  were 
to  continue  to  drive  back  Hopton  and  to  recoaqner  the  west, 
Fairfax  and  the  Scots  to  invest  Newcastle's  army,  while  in  the 
ffiMUwA  Bicreton  and  the  Linoolasbirc  rebels  could  be  counted 
upon  to  Dsutialise,  tbe  one  Byton,  tbe  otfaeis  tbe  Newark 
RoyaKits.  But  Waller,  once  more  deserted  by  Us  trabwd  hands, 
was  unable  to  pro6t  by  his  victory  of  ChaUon,  and  retired  to 
Farnham.  Manchester,  too,  was  delayed  because  the  Eastern 
Assoriation  was  still  sulTerinK  from  the  efTectS  of  Rupert's 
Newark  e.xploit — Lincoln,  abandoued  by  the  rebels  on  that 
occasion,  was  not  reoccupied  till  the  6th  of  May.  Moreover. 
Essc.t  fuuiu!  himself  compelled  to  defend  his  conduct  ai.d 
motives  to  the  Committee  01  Both  Kingdoms,  and  .-ts  u.^ual  was 
Straitened  for  men  and  money .  But  though  there  were  grave 
elcmenta  of  weakness  on  the  other  side,  the  Royalists  considered 
their  own  position  to  be  hopeless.  Prince  Maurice  was  engaged 
in  the  fruitless  siege  ul  Lyme  Regis,  Gloucester  was  again  a 
centre  of  activity  and  counterbalanced  Newark,  and  tbe  sttnation 
in  the  moKtb  was  pcactia%  deipente.  Rupert  hbnaelf  came 


to  Oxford  (April  35}  to  urge  that  bis  new  array  should  be  kept 
I  free  to  maicb  to  aid  Newcastle,  who  was  now  threatened— owing 
to  rbeahnndnnnieHt  of  tbeeneiiiy*s  original  plan — by  Manchester 
as  well  as  Fairfax  and  Leven.  There  was  no  further  talk  of  tbe 
concentric  advance  of  three  armies  on  London.  The  fier)* 
prince  and  the  methodical  carl  ot  Rrrntford  iForth)  were  at 
one  at  least  in  recommending  thai  the  Oxford  area  with  its 
own  garrison  and  a  mobile  force  in  addition  .should  be  the  pivo: 
of  the  field  armies'  ope-ratior^s.  Rupert,  needing  above  all  ade- 
quate time  for  the  development  of  the  northern  offensive,  was  not 
in  favour  of  abaudottiug  any  01  the  barriers  to  Essex's  advance. 
Brentford,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  it  advisable  to  contract 
the  lines  of  defence,  and  Charles,  as  usual  undecided,  agreed 
to  Rupert's  scheme  and  executed  Brentford's.  Reading,  there- 
fore, was  dismantled  early  in  May,  end  AUafdon  given  up  tbortly 
afterwards. 

16.  Croprcdy  Bridge. — ^It  was  now  poeaibje  for  the  caeagr  to 
approach  Oxford,  and  Abmgdon  was  no  sooner  evacoated  than 

(^Iay  26)  Waller's  and  Essex's  armies  united  there — still,  un- 
fortunately for  their  cause,  under  separate  commanders.  From 
Abinmlon  I']ssex  mtived  direct  on  (Jxford,  Waller  towards 
WanlaKe,  where  lie  LuuJd  jjive  a  han<l  lo  Massey,  the  energetic 
governor  of  Gloucester.  Affairs  seemed  so  bad  in  the  west 
f  Maurice  with  a  whole  army  was  still  vainly  besieging  the  single 
liric  of  low  breastworks  that  constituted  the  fortress  of  Lyme) 
ihat  the  king  despatched  Hopton  to  take  charge  of  Bristol. 
Nor  were  things  much  better  at  Oxford;  the  barriers  of  tbne 
and  space  and  the  supply  area  had  been  deliberately  given  up 
to  the  enemy,  and  Charles  was  practically  forced  to  undertake 
extensive  ii^  operations  with  no  hope  oi  sucoeu  save  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  enemy's  m&takes.  The  enemy,  as  it  happened, 
did  not  disappoint  hioL  The  king,  probably  edvised  by  Blcnt-' 
ford,  conducted  a  .<;ktlfut  war  of  manceuvre  !n  the  area  defined 

by  StourbrivlRe,  Ciloucester,  .Abin^'don  and  Xortlianipton.  at  the 
enti  o!  •.shich  Essex,  leaving  W  alier  to  tiie  Secondar_\'  work,  as  he 
coiiceived  it,  of  'Kccpir.g  the  king  away  from  O.xiorrl  and  rcducir? 
that  fortrt-ss.  marched  otTinio  the  west  with  most  of  the  general 
service  troops  to  re;>eat  at  Lyme  Ke^is  his  Ciloucester  exploit 
of  1643.  At  one  uiomenl,  indeed,  Charles  (then  in  Bewdley) 
rose  to  the  idea  of  marching  north  to  join  Rupert  and  Newcastle, 
but  he  soon  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to  Oxford.  From 
Bewdley,  therefore,  he  moved  to  Buckinghani^tbe  distant 
threat  on  London  producing  another  evanescent  citlsen  amy 
drawn  from  six  counties  under  Major-General  Browne— and 
Waller  followed  him  daaefy.  When  tbe  king  tuned  upon 
Browned  motley  host,  Waller  appeared  in  time  to  avert  dimatcr, 
and  the  two  armies  worked  away  to  the  upper  Cherwell.  Brent- 
ford and  Waller  were  excellent  strategists  of  the  17th  century 
type,  .and  neither  would  fiKht  a  pitched  battle  without  every 
chance  in  his  favour.  Evcutually  oti  the  .'olh  of  June  the 
Royalists  were  succe^ful  in  a  series  of  minor  fights  about 
Croprcdy  Bridge,  and  the  result  was,  in  accordance  with  con- 
tinental ci.;stom,  admitteti  to  be  an  imp<irt.int  victory,  though 
Waller's  main  army  drew  on  unharmed.  In  the  meantime, 
Essex  had  relieved  Lyme  (June  15)  and  occupied  Weymouth, 
and  was  preparing  tO  gO  farther.  The  two  rebel  armies  were 
now  indeed  separate.  Waller  had  been  left  to  do  as  best  he  eouU, 
and  a  worse  fate  was  soon  to  overtake  the  cautious  earl. 

17.  CoiK^gfi  tf  Marstm  Jfoor.— During  these  manamvKS 
the  nortbencanqMign  bad  been  fought  to  aa  iwue.  Rupert's 
courage  and  eneigy  weie  note  Utely  to  command  sucoese  In  tbe 
English  Civil  War  than  all  the  conscientious  caution  el  an  Bmn 
or  a  Brentford.  On  the  i6th  of  May  he  left  Shrewsbury  to  ^ht 
his  way  through  hosijle  country  lo  Lancashire,  where  he  lioped 
to  re-establish  the  Derby  iniluencc  and  raise  new  forces.  Stock- 
[Kjrt  wai  plundered  on  the  J 5th,  the  besiegers  of  Lathom  House 
utterly  defeated  at  Bolton  on  the  jSth.  .Soon  afterwards  he 
received  a  large  reinforcement  under  Cltneral  Cloring,  which 
included  5000  of  Newcastle's  cavalry.  The  capture  of  the 
almost  defenceless  town  of  Liverpool — undertaken  as  usual  to 
allay  local  fears— did  not  delay  Rupert  more  than  three  or  four 
days,  and  be  then  turned  towaids  the  Ywiibin  border  with 
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greatly  augmented  forces.  On  the  14th  of  June  he  received  a 
deipatch  from  the  king,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  there  was  a 
tiiM4iiBit  imposed  on  the  norttaera  enterprise.  If  York  were  lost 
«f  did  not  need  his  help,  Rupert  ww  to  make  all  haste  southward 
vi»  Wotcester.  "  If  York  be  leKeved  Mad  you  beat  the  rebels' 
anuiee  of  both  kingdoms,  tbeo,  but  otlierwayt  not,  I  may  possibly 
make  a  shift  upon  tbe  defeueive  to  aptn  out  time  until  you  come 
to  assist  me." 

Charles  d.'cl  mtniiigc  10  "  spin  oik  lime."  But  h  was  of  capital 
importance  that  Ruiiort  hiid  to  <in  his  work  up*.jn  ^'ork  and 
tlic  allied  arni)-  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  ami  th.-it,  according 
to  the  despatch,  there  were  only  two  wa)-*  of  saving  ihr  royal 
cause,  "  having  relieved  York  by  beating  the  Scots,"  or  marciiiiiK 
with  all  speed  to  Worcester.  Rupeit'* dutyi  inieipretcd  through 
the  medium  of  his  temperament,  mn  dear  cmu|^  Newcastle 
still  held  out,  hia  men  having  been  encouraged  by  a  small  success 
00  the  17th  of  June,  and  Rupert  reached  Knaresborough  on 
tbe  joth.  At  once  Leven,  Faitfu  and  Mandwater  biol»  up 
tbetiegeof  Yoilt  and  moved  out  to  meet  Um.  But  tbe  prince, 
moving  still  at  high  spetd,  rode  round  ibeir  right  flanit  via 
Boroughbridgc  and  Thornton  Bridge  and  entered  York  on  the 
north  siilc.  Neweo-stlc  Irieil  tu  disjuaiie  Rui>i-rt  from  fighting, 
but  his  record  as  a  geiieriii  vvai  H-atCeiy  couvintiiig  iU>  lo  lilt; 
value  of  his  aiiviLc.  Kupert  curtly  re;ilied  tliat  he  had  orders  to 
fi^;ht,  iiiid  the  kuyalists  moved  out  toward*  Marston  Moor 
on  the  moniiiig  of  July  »,  1644.  The  ]\irliamentary 
commanders,  fearing  a  fresh  manceu\Te,  had  already  begun  to 
retire  towards  Tadcaster,  but  as  soon  as  it  became  evident  that 
a  battle  was  impending  they  turned  back.  The  battle  of  Marston 
Moor  began  alxiut  four  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  the  first  real 
trial  ol  strength  between  the  best  elements  on  either  side,  and  it 
ended  before  night  with  the  complete  victory  ol  the  Parliamentaiy 
armies.  The  Royalist  cause  in  tbe  north  collapsed  once  for  all, 
Newcastle  fled  to  the  continent,  and  only  Rupert,  resolute  as 
ever.  extricateiJ  6000  cavalry  from  the  di-I'dcU  and  rtxlc  away 
whence  he  had  cohk'.  s"J11  the  domin.int  figure  of  the  war. 

18.  I luifpoidfiu  ;■,  1  hc'  victory  g.ive  the  I'arliiiment  entire 
control  of  the  nor;h.  Imt  il  did  not  lead  to  the  delinilive  solution 
of  the  (lolilical  problem,  and  iri  fact,  on  the  question  of  (  hurlcs  s 
place  in  a  new  Constitution,  the  victorious  generais  quarrelled  even 
before  York  had  surrendered.  Within  three  weeks  of  the  battle 
tbe  great  army  was  broken  up.  The  Yorkshire  troops  proceeded 
to  conquer  the  isolated  Royalist  posts  in  their  county,  the  Scots 
marcb«l  o&  to  bcaiege  Newcastle-on-Tync  and  to  hold  in  check 
a  nascent  Royalist  army  in  WestmorUod.  Rupert  in  Lancashire 
they  neglected  entirely.  Manchester  and  CnKntvell,  already 
estnnged,  marched  away  into  the  Eastern  Association.  There, 
for  want  of  an  enemy  to  fight,  their  army  was  forced  to  be  idle, 
and  Cromwell  and  the  ever-growing  Independent  elcnicut 
quickly  caitte  to  suspect  their  commander  of  lukewarmnessin  tlie 
cause.  Waller's  army,  too,  was  spiritless  and  immobile.  Ou 
the  Jud  of  July.  des]>airing  of  the  existing  military  system,  he 
madr  to  the  ("ommil  1  ee  of  Both  Kingdoms  the  lirst  Suggestion 
of  the  New  Modii,—  '  My  lords,  '  lie  wrote,     till  you  have  an 

army  merely  your  own,  that  you  uiay  command,  it  is.  .  . 
impossible  to  do  anything  of  importance."  Browne's  trained 
band  army  was  perhaps  the  most  ill-behaved  of  all — once  tbe 
soldiem  attempted  to  murder  their  own  ggneraL  Fkriiamcnt  in 
alarm  set  about  the  formation  of  a  new  geaecal  service  force 
(July  13),  but  meantime  both  Waller^  and  Browne's  armies 
(at  Abingdon  and  Reading  respectively)  ignominiously  collapsed 
by  mutiny  and  desertion.  It  w^as  cvitlent  that  the  people  at 
large,  with  their  respect  i">jr  the  law  and  their  anxii;\  for  their 
own  homes,  were  tired  oi  the  war.  Only  those  nicji  such  as 
Cromwell — who  has  set  their  hearts  on  fighting  out  the  quarrel 
of  conscience,  kept  steadfastly  to  their  pur^xise.  Cromwell 
himself  had  already  decided  that  the  king  himself  must  be 
deprived  of  his  authority,  and  his  supporters  were  equally  con- 
vinced. But  they  were  relatively  few.  Even  the  Eastern 
Association  trained  bands  had  joined  in  the  disaffection  in 
Waller's  army,  and  that  unfortunate  general's  suggestion  of  a 
professional  army,  with  all  its  dangers,  indicated  the  only  means 


of  enforcing  a  peace  such  as  Cromwell  and  his  friends  desired. 
There  was  this  important  difference,  however,  between  Waller's 
idea  and  Cromwell's  achievement— that  the  profeisiomal  soldiers 
of  tbe  New  Model  woe  disciplined,  led,  and  in  all  things  inspiBBd 
by  "godly"  officers.  GodUncas,  devotioit  t»  the  cause,  and 
efficiency  weee  indeed  the  only  criteria  Cranwdl  appUed  in 
choosing  officen.  Long  before  this  be  had  warned  the  Scottish 
major-general  Lawrence  Crawford  that  the  precise  colour  of  a 
man's  religious  opinions  mattcre^d  nothing  compared  with  his 
devotion  to  them,  and  bad  told  the  committee  of  SutTolk.  "  I 
had  rather  have  a  plain  russel-coaled  capt.iin  th.i;  knows  what 
he  fights  for  and  loves  what  he  knows  than  that  which  you  call 
a  '  gentleman  '  and  is  nothing  else.  I  honour  a  gentleman  th.it. 
is  so  indeed  .  .  .  but  seeing  it  was  necessary  the  work  must 
go  on,  better  plain  men  than  none."  If  "  men  of  honour  and 
birth  "  possessed  the  essentials  of  godliness,  devotion,  and 
capacity,  Cromwell  preferred  them,  and  as  a  fact  only  seven 
out  of  thirty^evcn  of  the  superior  oflken  of  the  original  New 
Modd  were  not  of  gentle  birth. 

I Q.  LostwUkui.--'BvA  an  thb  was  aa  yet  b  tbe  future.  Essex's 
military  promeiuide  in  the  w«t  of  En^and  was  the  subject  of 
immediate  interest.  At  first  successful,  this  geucral  i)ene;r,iied 
lo  Plymouth,  whence,  securely  bused  as  lie  thought,  he  could 
overrun  Devon.  Unfortunately  for  him  ho  was  persuaded  10 
overrun  Cornwall  as  well.  At  once  the  Cornishmen  rose,  as  1  hey 
had  risen  under  Ilopton,  and  the  king  was  soon  >in  the  march 
from  the  Uxlord  region,  disregarding  the  armed  mobs  under 
Waller  and  Browne.  Their  stale  reflected  the  general  languishing 
of  the  war  spirit  on  both  sides,  not  on  one  only,  as  Charles  dis- 
covered when  he  learned  that  Lord  Wilmot,  the  lieutenant- 
general  of  his  hone,  waa  in  corBcapandence  with  £isei.  Wibnot 
was  of  coarse  plaoed  under  aRHst»  and  wia  iciplaosd  by  tbe 
dissolute  General  Goringi  But  it  was  impleasantly  evident 
that  evcngay  cavaHecsof  tbetypeofWihnothadlosttheideah 
for  which  they  fought,  and  had  come  to  believe  that  the  realm 
would  never  be  at  peace  while  Charles  was  king.  Henceforward 
i;  will  be  found  that  the  Royalist  fiwt.  now  a  thoroughly  pro- 
fe-ssional  force,  is  superior  in  quality  to  the  once  superb  cavalry, 
aiiil  that  not  merely  because  its  up;>ortuiijlies  fur  plunder,  &c., 
are  mure  iiuiited.  Materially,  however,  the  immediate-  victory 
was  undeniably  with  the  Royalists.  After  a  brief  period  of 
mana-uvre,  the  Parliamentary  army,  now  far  from  Plymouth, 
found  itself  surrounded  and  starving  at  Lostwithicl,  on  the 
Fowey  river,  without  hope  of  assistance.  Tbe  horse  cut  its  w«y 
out  through  the  investing  circle  of  puata,  Essei  bimsdf  escaped 
by  sea,  but  Uajor-Gcoenl  Skippon,hii  second  hi  cnmrnaad,  bad 
losuinmderwitbtliewlMiieof  tbefootontbesod  of  September. 
The  officers  and  men  wem  allowed  to  go  free  to  Portsmouth, 
but  their  arms,  guns  and  munitions  were  the  spoil  of  tbe  victors. 
There  was  now  no  trustworthy  t'leld  force  in  arms  for  the  f'ariia- 
meat  south  of  the  Uumbcr,  for  even  the  I-',astern  As.sociat ion 
army  was  distracted  by  its  religious  liitTerenees.  whii  h  had  now 
at  last  come  definitely  to  the  front  and  absorbed  ihc  |x>litical 
dispute  in  a  witler  issue.  Cromwell  already  proposed  to  abolish 
the  peerage,  the  members  of  which  were  indijied  lo  make  a 
hollow  (tcace,  and  had  ceased  to  pay  the  least  respect  to  his 
general,  Manchester,  whose  scheme  for  tlie  solution  of  the  quarrel 
was  an  impossible  combination  of  Charles  and  PTesbyterianism. 
Manchester  for  his  part  sank  into  a  state  of  mere  obstinacy, 
refuaiitg  to  move  against  Rupert,  even  to  besiege  Newark,  and 
actually  threatened  to  hang  Colond  Litbttme  lor  captudng  a 
Royalist  castle  without  orders. 

JO  Oprratii'us  of  Essex's,  WaUrr's  and  Mancheslcr's  Annii  j. — 
Afltr  the  suctcisut  Laslwithiel  there  was  little  to  dtlaiti  Cliatlcs's 
main  army  in  the  extreme  west,  and  meanwhile  Banbury,  a 
most  important  |>oint  in  the  O.\for<i  circle,  and  Basing  House 
(near  Basingstoke)  were  in  danger  of  capture.  Waller,  who  had 
organised  a  small  force  of  leliable  troops,  had  already  sent 
cavaby  into  Dorsetshire  with  tbe  idea  of  assisting  Essex,  and 
he  now  came  himself  with  reinforcements  to  prevent,  so  far  a* 
lay  in  bis  power,  the  king's  return  to  the  Thame*  vdlqr.  Chailea 
was  acoompanied  of  course  only  by  his  peimaoent  forcea  and 
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by  pacU  of  Prince  Maurice's  and  Hoptoa's  armies— the  Cornish 
levies  had  as  osual  Kattered  as  soon  as  the  war  receded  from 
their  borders.  Manchiester  <li>i%  advanced  t«  Readin;,  Eaacx 
gradually  reorganized  hit  broken  army  at  EtetaDOUth,  while 
Waller,  far  out  to  the  west  at  Shafteabuiy,  endnvorad  to  gain 
the  nccejisary  time  and  space  for  a  general  concentration  in 
Wiltshire,  wliere  Charles  would  be  far  from  Oxford  .ind  T?.-ising 
and,  in  adilUion,  outnumbered  by  two  to  one.  But  the  work  ot 
rtarming  tssex's  tnxips  proeccdcd  slowly  for  want  of  money, 
and  Manchester  peevishly  refused  to  be  hurried  pither  hy  his 
more  vigorous  subordinates  or  by  the  Committee  of  Boih 
•  Kingdoms,  saying  that  the  aimy  of  the  Eastern  Associaiion 
was  for  the  guard  of  its  own  employers  and  not  for  general 
■ervice.  He  pleaded  the  lowwcd  activity  «l  the  Newark 
Royilials  u  his  ewoie,  foiiettinB  th«t  Nemrk  «otild  bftve  been 
in  his  haadn  «l«  thil  bad  he  choien  to  move  tUtlMr  Instead  of 
lying  idk  for  two  owhths.  As  to  the  higher  conunand,  things 
had  come  (o  such  a  pass  that,  when  the  three  armies  at  last 
united,  a  council  of  war,  consisting  of  three  army  commanders, 
several  senior  officers,  and  two  civilian  delegates  from  the 
Committee,  was  constituted.  When  the  vote  of  the  majority 
had  deternitud  what  was  to  be  done,  Essex,  as  lord  general 
of  the  Parliament's  first  army,  was  to  issue  the  necessary  orders 
for  the  whole.  Under  such  conditions  it  was  not  likely  that 
Waller's  hopes  of  a  great  battle  at  Shaftesbury  would  be  realized. 
On  the  8lh  of  October  he  fell  back,  the  royal  army  following 
him  step  Iqr  step  ud  finally  reaching  Whitchurch  on  the  ioth 
of  Octc^.  Manchester  anived  at  BaslngMoke  on  the  t7th, 
Waller  on  the  t9th,  and  Essex  «n  the  itft.  Charks  had  found 
that  he  could  not  relieve  Baaing  (anuleortirofn»nBasuigat<dce) 
without  risking  a  battle  with  the  enemy  between  himself  and 
Oxford;'  he  therefore  took  the  Newbury  road  and  relieved 
nonnington  Castte  near  Newbury  on  the  ??nd.  Three  days 
lalcr  Banbury  too  was  relieved  by  a  force  whi(  h  could  now  be 
spared  from  the  Oxford  garrison.  But  for  onre  the  eouncil  of 
war  on  the  other  side  w.is  for  fighting  n  hattle,  and  the  Parlia- 
me!itary  Lirriiies,  [heir  spirits  revived  by  the  prospeet  of  aition 

and  by  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Newcastle  and  the  defeat  of  a 
KiUy  from  Newark,  marched  briskly.  On  the  26th  they  appeared 
north  of  Newbury  on  the  Oxford  road.  Like  Essex  in  1643, 
Charles  found  himself  headed  o£r  from  the  shelter  of  friendly 
fonroaes,  but  beyond  this  fact  there  is  little  aimilarity  between 
tbe  two  battica  of  Newbtny,  for  the  Royalists  in  the  fiiat  case 
nwnfhr  <toew  «  banler  across  Essex's  path.  On  tbe  present 
occasion  tbe  eager  Partfamentarlans  made  no  attempt  to  force 

the  king  to  attaek  them;  they  were  well  eontent  to  iittaek 
him  in  his  chosen  position  themselves,  especially  as  he  was  belter 
off  for  supplies  .inrl  f|uaners  than  they. 

21.  SttOHd  .\rd'hur\. —  The  sceond  battle  of  Newbury  is 
remarkable  as  being  the  first  great  maineiiyre  batlle  (as  dislinrt 
from  "pitched"  battle)  of  the  Civil  War.  A  preliniin,iry 
leconnaissance  by  the  Parliamentary  leaders  (Essex  was  not 
present,  owing  to  illness)  established  the  fact  that  the  king's 
infantry  held  a  strong  line  of  defence  behind  the  I-ambourn 
brook  from  Shaw  (inclusive)  to  Oonnington  (eiduaive),  Shaw 
House  and  adjacent  bwlMingw  being  beU  as  an  advanced 
post.  In  mr  oi  tlie  eentre,  in  open  graund  Just  north  of 
Newbury,  lay  the  btdk  of  the  roysl  cavalry.  In  the  left  rear 
of  the  main  llcie.  and  separated  from  it  by  more  than  a 
thousatid  yards,  lay  Prince  Maurice's  corps  at  Spcen,  advanced 
troops  on  the  high  ground  west  of  that  village,  but  ])i>:iriinKt<in 
Castle,  under  its  energetic  g<jvi  rnor  Sir  John  Bo\s.  fornieii  a 
strong  post  rovering  this  gap  with  artillery  fire.  Ihe  Parlia- 
mentary leaders  had  no  intention  01  flinging  their  men  away 
in  a  frontal  attack  on  the  line  of  the  Lamboum,  and  a  flank 
attack  from  the  east  side  could  hardly  succeed  owing  to  the 
obstacle  presented  by  the  confluence  o(  the  Lamboumand  the 
Kenoct,  hence  they  decided  on  a  wi^  tnnttng  movement  via 
Chlevriey,  WTnterboume  and  WicUiara  Heath,  agnbist  Prince 
Maurire's  position — a  decision  whxh,  dr»rine  and  energetic 

'  Charles's  policy  was  still,  as  before  Marston  Moor,  to  "  spin  out 
time  "  until  Rupert  oime  back  iirem  the  nonh. 


as  it  was,  led  only  to  a  modified  success,  lor  reasons  which  will 
appear.  The  dank  mardi,  out  d  nuige  of  the  castle,  was  con- 
ducted with  punctuality  and  preeUoa.  The  tioopa.  composing 
it  were  drawn  from  aU  three  armies  and  bd  by  the  beat  fight  ing 
generals,  WaOer,  Cromwell,  and  Essex's  subordinates  Balfour 
and  Skippon.  Manchester  at  Clay  HlU  was  to  stand  fasi  until 
the  turning  movement  had  Jevetof>ed,  and  to  make  a  vigorous 
holding  attack  on  Shaw  House  as  soon  as  ^Sailer's  j^un.s  were 
heard  at  Specn.  But  there  was  no  commander-in-chief  to  co- 
ordinate the  movements  of  the  two  widely  separated  corps,  and 
consequent  1)-  no  co-operation.  Waller's  attack  was  not  unex- 
pected, and  Prince  Maurice  had  made  ready  to  meet  him.  Yet 
the  first  rush  of  the  rebels  carried  the  entrenchments  of  Speen 
Hill,  and  Speen  itscU,  though  stoutly  defended,  fell  into  their 
hands  witbbi  an  hour,  lEssoc^  infantiy  Ncaptoring  here  looie 
ofthegunathcyhadkadtOMinenderatLQatwitUd.  Butneanp 
time  Manchester,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  Ins  staff,  had  not 
stirred  from  Clay  Hill.  He  had  made  one  fa!<ye  attack  already 
early  in  the  morning,  and  been  severely  handled,  and  he  was 
aware  of  his  own  deficiencies  as  a  general.  .-\  year  before  this 
he  vsuulil  have  asked  for  and  acted  upon  the  advice  of  a  cajiahlc 
.s<jldier.  such  as  Cromwell  or  Crawford,  but  now  his  mind  was 
warped  by  a  desire  for  peace  on  any  terms,  and  he  sought  only 
to  avoid  defeat  pending  a  happy  solution  of  the  quarrel.  Those 
who  sought  to  Rain  peace  through  victory  were  meanwhile 
driving  Maurice  back  from  hedge  to  hedfe  towards  the  open 
ground  at  Newbury,  but  every  attempt  to  enwige  from  the  lanes 
and  fields  was  repulsed  by  the  nqral  cavalry,  and  indeed  by 
eveiy  available  man  and  hMse,  for  Charles's  officcnhad  gaqged 
Mandicater^  intentioDS,  and  almost  stripped  tbe  front  of  its 
defenders  to  slop  Waller's  advance.  Nightfall  put  an  end  to 
the  struggle  around  Newbury,  and  then — too  late — Manchester 
oniered  the  attack  ot;  Shaw  House.  It  failed  comj>'cteI;-  in  spile 
of  the  galla:klry  id  his  men,  and  darkness  bein^  then  complete 
it  was  not  renewed.  In  its  get-.eral  course  the  battle  eluscly 
rrsrmhled  thst  of  Freiburg  (i/.f.),  fought  the  same  year  on  the 
Rhine.  But,  if  Waller's  part  in  the  battle  corresponded  in  a 
measure  to  Turenne's,  Manchester  was  unequal  to  playing  the 
part  of  Cond6,  and  consequently  the  results,  in  the  case  of  the 
French  won  by  three  da>-s'  bard  fighting,  and  even  then  ooOp 
paratively  small,  were  in  the  caae  of  the  English  practically  idL 
During  the  night  the  royal  aimy  quietly  muched  away  (hnn^ 
the  gap  between  Waller'a  and  Handieater's  troops.  "The  heavy 
artillery  and  stores  were*lef  t^n  Donnington  Castle,  Charles  himself 
with  a  small  escort  rode  ofiF  to  the  north-west  to  meet  Rupert, 
and  the  main  body  gained  W'allingford  unmolested  An  attempt 
at  [lursuil  was  ma<le  by  \V.ilU:r  and  ("romweK  with  all  the  cavalry 
ihey  c<iuid  lay  hands  on.  but  it  was  nnsufiporl rd,  for  the  council 
of  war  had  decider]  to  content  itself  with  besieging  Donnington 
Cistle  A  little  later,  after  a  l.irief  and  h.ilf-hearted  attempt  to 
move  towards  Oxford,  it  referred  to  the  Committee  for  further 
instructions.  Within  the  month  Charles,  having  joined  Rupert 
at  Oxford  and  made  him  general  of  the  Royalist  forces  nVe 
Brentford,  reappeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newbury. 
Donnington  Castle  was  again  relieved  (November  9)  under  the 
eyes  of  the  Pariiamcntafy  army,  which  was  in  such  a  miserable 
condition  that  even  Cromwell  was  against  fighting,  and  some 
mancnivres  MIowed,  In  the  course  of  which  Charles  relieved 
Basing  TfoLiSf  and  tlie  rarliamentary  armies  fell  back,  not  in 
the  Ifcst  order,  to  Readiui;.  The  season  for  field  warfare  was 
now  far  spent,  and  the  royal  armv  retired  to  enjoy  good  <)iiartera 
and  plentiful  ^.i.ipplies  arounil  (),\tord. 

Tiif  Su't  dfnyini:  Ortliiutnt  f — On  the  other  side,  the 
dissensions  between  the  generals  bad  become  flagrant  and  public, 
and  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  the  HouiBi  of  Parliament  to 
ignore  the  far*  that  the  army  must  be  radically  reformed. 
(  rcjmwell  .md  Waller  from  their  places  in  parliament  attacked 
iianchcster's  conduct,  and  their  attack  ultimately  became,  sa 
far  as  Cromwell  was  ooncemed,  an  attack  on  the  Lords,  most 
of  whom  held  the  same  views  as  Manchester,  and  on  the  Scots, 
who  attempted  to  bring  Cromwell  to  trial  as  an  "  in«ndiary." 
At  the  crisis  of  their  hitter  eonltovet^  Cnrnwdl  suddenly 
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propoMd  to  atffle  til  «DimoaItle«  by  tht  ratgnatian  of  all  officers 
who  were  members  of  cither  House,  a  proposal  which  affected 
himself  not  less  than  Essex  and  Manchester.   The  first  "  self- 

rfeiiv  iiiK  orrJi:iuiii-t:  "  wa.s  tiiuvcd  on  the  o'.h  of  Dcri-mlKT,  <ind 
pfuvidc-d  that  "  ao  mtiiibtr  ul  t-ilbtr  hyusf  shall  ha\'c  or  t.'xcrute 
ati>  oitiLc  or  command  .  .  .,"  8tc.  This  was  not  cirrcpttH  by 
the  Lords,  and  in  the  end  a  second  "  sclf-dcnying  ordinniKc  " 
was  agreed  to  (April  3,  1645),  whereby  all  the  persons  ct)r.L crnrci 
were  to  resign,  but  without  prejudice  to  their  reappointment. 
Simultaneously  with  this,  the  formation  of  the  New  Model  was 
M  last  definitdy  taken  into  consideration.  The  last  exploit  of 
UraUam  WaUer,  who  was  not  re-employed  after  the  passing  of 
the«nUiuuiioe,miBtlieiclle(«f  TMiatoii»theabeti«geilby  Genenl 
Goring^  army.  Ciomweil  served  ■■  Ms  lieiit«iam*geiKnl  on 
this  occasion,  and  we  have  Waller's  own  testimony  that  he  was 
in  all  things  a  wise,  capable  and  respectful  subordinate.  Under 
«  leader  of  t  lic  stamp  of  W  aller.  Cromwell  nas  wcU  satisfied  to 
obey,  knowing  tlie  cause  to  be  in  gooil  hands. 

j;.  Dfctiiu-  I'f  llic  Royalist  Gi"f. ■  .\  niii!  itf  Guritif;'.';  lu)r>e 
from  the  west  into  Surrey  and  an  unsuccessful  attack  011  Ucaeral 
Browne  at  Abingdon  were  the  chief  enterprises  undertaken  on 
the  side  of  the  Royalists  during  the  early  winter.  It  was  no 
longer  "  summer  in  Devon,  summer  in  Yorkshire  "  as  in  January 
1643.  An  ever-growing  section  of  Royalists,  amongst  whom 
Kupert  himself  was  soon  to  be  numbered,  were  for  peace;  many 
Kores  of  loyalist  jp»n»l»i«»n,  impoverished  by  the  loss  of  three 
yews*  rents  of  their  estates  and  hopdcw  of  iiltinMto  irfctoty, 
were  aaklng  their  way  to  Wcstninster  to  fhre  la  tkcfr  SHb- 
mlssion  to  the  Parliament  and  to  pay  their  fines.  In  such 
tircutnstancri-s  the  old  (IffLsion-SL-ckirif;  straU-gy  wub  Impossible. 
The  new  plan,  suggested  proljably  by  Rupierl.  had  already  been 
tried  \\\\\\  siraiegical  success  in  ihe  summer  campaign  of  1644. 
.\s  we  have  seen,  i(  consisted  ebsenciall}-  in  usmg  Oxford  .is  the 
centre  of  a  circle  and  striking  out  radially  at  any  favourable 
target — "  manoeuvring  about  a  fixed  point,"  as  Napoicon  caiicd 
it.  It  was  significant  of  the  decline  of  the  Royalist  cause  that 
the  "  fixed  point  "  had  been  in  the  king's  field  army,  based 
indeed  on  its  great  entrenched  camp,  Banbury-Cireiu  ester- 
Seadinc-Oxford,  but  free  to  move  and  to  hold  the  cneaiy  wherever 
net,  snOe  now  It  was  the  entienched  camp  hadf,  weakened 
by  the  kas  or  abandonment  of  its  outer  posts,  and  withoat  the 
power  of  binding  the  enemy  if  they  chose  to  ignore  Its  existence, 
that  conditioned  the  scope  and  dumtion  of  the  sinfle  reoulnlng 
field  army's  enterprises. 

24.  The  New  Modtl  Or<!in<inrf. — For  the  present,  however, 
Charlps's  cause  was  crumbiinR  mort  trom  internal  weakness 
than  from  the  blows  of  the  enemy.  Fresh  negotiations  for  pM-at c 
whkh  opened  on  the  2Qth  of  January  at  Uxbridge  (by  the  name 
of  which  place  they  are  known  to  history)  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Scots  and  their  Pre3b>terian  friends,  the  rise  of  Inde- 
pendency and  of  Cromwell  was  a  further  distraction,  and  over 
the  new  army  and  the  Seif-deqying  OnUitance  the  iords  and 
CtmnotiB  weic  seriously  at  variance.  But  In  Fcbrvaiy  a  Iresh 
mntfiiy  in  WaBer's  oommand  stnick  alarm  into  the  heaits  of 
the  dbputants.  The  "treaty"  of  UxbiMge  came  to  the  same 
end  as  the  treaty  of  Oxford  in  1643,  and  a  settlement  as  to  army 
reform  was  achieved  on  the  ijth  of  February.    Though  it  was 

onI>  on  t!)e  .>5lh  of  .March  that  the  second  and  modified  form  of 
the  ordin;incc  was  agreed  to  by  both  Houses,  Sir  Thonuis  Fairfax 
and  Philip  Skippon  (who  were  not  members  of  parUament) 
had  been  approved  as  lord  general  and  major-gienenil  (of  the 
infantry)  respectively  of  the  new  army  as  early  as  the  iist  of 
January.  The  post  of  lieutenant-generslandcavalry  commander 
was  for  the  moment  left  vacant,  but  there  WftS  little  doubt  as  to 
who  would  eventually  occupy  it. 

SS*  Vifltrte$  tf  IfPnirou.— In  Scotland,  meanwhile,  Montrose 
was  winniqg  vktoiies  which  amased  the  people  of  the  two 
kingdoms.  Montrose's  royalism  dflFered  ftam  that  of  English- 
men of  the  17th  century  less  than  from  that  of  their  forefathers 
under  Henry  VTII.  and  Elizabeth.  To  him  the  king  was  the 
protector  of  his  people  against  Presbyterian  theocracy,  scarcely 
less  offensive  to  him  than  the  Inquisition  itscU,  and  the  feudal 


oppresnon  of  die  great  noUes.  Little  as  this  ideal  corresponded 

to  the  Charles  of  reality,  it  inspired  in  Montrose  not  merely 
romantic  heroism  but  a  force  of  leadership  which  was  sufhcient 
to  carrv  to  victory  the  nobles  and  gentry,  the  wild  Highlanders 
and  the  experienced  professional  soldiers  who  til  various  times 
and  places  ronstitutcd  his  irttle  armies.  His  first  unsuccessful 
enterprise  has  been  mcntionc<l  above.  It  seemed,  in  the  early 
stages  of  his  second  attempt  (A-.igust  i  ^44),  as  if  failure  were  again 
inevitable,  for  the  gentry  of  the  northern  Lowlands  were  over- 
avviH)  by  the  prevailing  party  and  resented  the  leadership  of  a 
lesser  noble,  even  though  he  were  the  king's  lietitenant  over  all 
Scotland.  Disappointed  of  support  where  he  most  expected  it, 
Montrose  then  turned  to  the  Highlands.  At  Blair  Athd  he 
gathered  hu  fimt  army  of  Royaint  clansmen,  and  good  fntuno 
gave  him  also  a  nucl  e  u  s  of  t  rained  troops.  A  force  of  disciplined 
experienced  soldiers  (chietly  Irish  Macdonalds  and  commanded 
by  .Mas'air  of  that  namel  ha<l  boon  sent  over  from  Ireland 
earlier  in  the  yi-ar.  anrl.  after  r.ivapinp t he glcns of  iheir  hereditary 
enemies  the  Campbells,  hai!  attemple<l  without  success,  now 
here,  now  there,  to  gather  the  other  clans  in  the  kind's  name 
1  heir  hand  was  against  every  man's,  and  when  lie  iuialiy  arri\  ed 
in  Badenoch,  Alastair  Macdonald  was  glad  to  protect  himself 
by  submitting  to  the  authority  of  the  king's  lieutenant. 

There  were  three  hostile  armies  to  be  dealt  with,  besides— 
ultimately — the  main  covenanting  army  far  away  in  En^nd. 
The  duke  of  Argyll,  the  head  of  the  Campbells,  had  an  army 
of  Uis  own  dan  and  of  Lowland  Covenanter  leviM}  Lord  Eldio 
with  another  Lowland  aimy  lay  near  Perth,  and  Lord  Balfour 
of  Burleigh  was  adlecting  a  thfrd  (also  composed  of  Lowlanders) 
at  .'\berdeen.  .\fontrose  turned  upon  Elcho  first,  and  found  him 
at  Tipperniuir  near  Perth  on  the  :st  of  September  1644,  The 
Royalists  were  almut  1,000  strong  and  entirely  foot,  only  Montrose 
himsplf  and  two  others  bi'ing  mounted,  while  Klcho  had  about 
7000  of  all  arms.  Hut  Klcho's  townsmen  found  that  pike  arjd 
musket  were  dumsy  weapons  in  inexperienced  hands,  and, 
like  Mackay's  regulars  at  Killiecrankie  fifty  years  later,  they 
wholly  failed  to  stop  the  rush  Of  the  Highland  swordsmen. 
Many  huodtcds  were  killed  in  tlie  pumltt  and  Montrose  slept  in 
Perth  that  night,  having  thus  afloonated  for  one  of  his  enemiea. 
Balfour  of  Burleigh  was  to  be  hit  nan  victim,  and  ha  ataitad  for 
Aberdeen  on  the  4th.  As  he  marched,  Ms  Hii^hdsndcfs  slipped 
away  to  place  their  booty  la  secmfity.  But  the  Uacdooald 
regulars  remained  with  him,  and  as  he  passed  along  the  coast 
some  of  the  gentry  came  in,  though  the  great  western  dan  of 
the  (iordons  was  at  present  loo  far  divided  in  scnlimeul  to  lake 
his  part.  Lord  Lewis  Gordon  and  some  Gordou  horst  were  even 
in  Haltour's  army.  On  the  other  hand,  the  earl  of  Airlie  brought 
in  forty-four  horsemen,  and  Montrose  was  thus  ahletoronsti'.ule 
two  wings  of  cavalrj-  on  the  day  of  battle.  The  Covenanters 
wen.-  about  2500  strong  and  drawn  up  on  a  slope  above  the  How 
Burn*  just  outside  Aberdeen  (September  13, 1644).  Montnae, 
after  dauing  away  the  eneoiy's  skirmishers,  drew  up  his  army 
in  front  of  the  oppaaiaglfaw,  the  foot  in  the  centre,  the  forty-four 
mounted  men,  with  muBheteen  to  support  them,  on  either  flank. 
The  hostile  left-wing  cavalry  charged  piecemeal,  ud  some  bodies 
of  troops  did  not  engage  at  aO.  On  the  other  wing,  however, 
Montrose  was  for  a  moment  hard  pressed  by  a  force  of  the  enemy 
ihal  at  templed  to  work  round  to  his  rear.  Uul  he  brought  Over 
the  small  bund  of  mounted  nie.-i  that  constituted  his  right  wing 
cr.valry,  and  also  some  musketeers  from  the  centre,  ai.d 
destrovcil  the  a.ssailants,  and  when  the  dl  led  left  wiug  uf  the 
Covenanters  chargid  again,  during  ihc  absence  ot  the  cavalry, 
they  w  ere  mown  down  by  the  dose-range  volleys  of  Macdonald's 
muskdicrs.  Shortly  afterwards  the  centre  of  Balfour's  army 
yielded  to  pressure  and  fled  in  disorder.  Aberdeen  was  aadted 
by  order  of  Uontraoe^  whose  druromer  had  been  murdered  while 
dcUveting  a  message  under  «  flag  of  tnwe  to  the  magfatiates. 

s6.  Amcrli«dly.--<>nly  Ato^  now  noMioed  to  be  dealt  with. 
The  Campbells  were  fi^rtlng  aicii  ftom  birth,  iyrn  Moatiaae^ 
own  men,  and  had  few  townsmen  serving  with  than.   StOI  there 
were  enough  of  the  latter  and  of  the  impedimenta  of  regular 
'  The  ground  has  been  entirely  built  over  for  many  years. 
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Tuarfare  with  him  to  prevent  Argyll  from  overtaking  his  agile 
enemy,  and  ukimaiely  after  a  "  hidc-and-scek  "  in  the  districts 
of  Rothiemurchu5,  Blair  Athol,  Banrhory  and  Strathbogic, 
Montrose  stood  to  fight  at  Fyvie  Castle,  repulsed  Argyll's  attack 
on  that  place  and  slipped  away  again  to  Rothicmurchus.  There 
he  iras  joiiwd  by  Canumu  mid  Macdomlds  from  nU  quuten 
for  a  giaod  nJd  <w  the  Ctmpbdl  countiy;  be  UbmU  vmed  to 
■uicb  into  th«  LowhuMb,  well  knowing  that  he  could  not  achieve 
the  dttMon  in  the  Grampians,  but  he  had  to  bow,  not  for  the 
first  time  nor  (he  last,  to  loinl  importunity.  The  r;ilij  was  dul\ 
executed,  and  the  Caiiipbclls'  bo.ist,  "  It 's  :i  lar  cry  to  I/n<  h  Awu, " 
availcti  ihcm  littk'.  In  DccumViir  and  January  the  *",Tmf>b<  II 
lands  were  ihotoughly  and  mercilessly  dcv.ist.TtH,  and  Montrose 
then  retired  slowly  to  Loch  Ness,  whore  the  bulk  of  his  army  as 
usual  dispersed  to  store  away  its  plunder.  ArgjU,  with  such 
Highland  and  Lowland  forcrsas  he  could  collect  after  the  disaster, 
followed  MootfOM  towards  Lochaber,  while  the  Sejforth<;  and 
other  northent  dans  marched  to  Loch  Ne^.  C'uuglii  lx'L^vl-eil 
them,  lloatrofle  attacked  the  neaKBt.  The  Royaiiau  croaaed 
the  hills  into  Glen  Roy,  mnked  thence  ahiog  the  noitheiB  &ce 
of  BcB  Nevis,  and  descended  like  an  cvafauche  iipoB  Ai]pdl^ 
forcesftt  Inverlochy  (February  s,  1645).  Asimial,  theLowlaitd 
rt'Kiments  pave  way  at  once  -Montrose  had  managed  in  all  this 
to  keep  with  hir.i  a  few  cavalry — and  it  was  then  the  turn  of  the 
Campbells.  Argyll  esca[N-d  in  a  boat,  but  hi.s  (Ian,  as  a  fighting 
force,  w-;i_s  pract  ir.-illy  annihilated,  and  Muiitro;~e.  having  won  four 
victories  in  t  hcse  .six  winter  months,  rested  his  men  and  exultiiinly 
promised  Charles  that  be  would  comt-  to  his  assistance  with  a 
brave  army  before  the  end  of  the  summer. 

27.  Ot/iiuuBation  of  ike  New  Model  Army. — To  return  to  the 
New  Ifodd.  Ita  first  necessity  was  regular  pay;  its  first  duty  to 
serve  wheRver  it  might  be  sent.  Of  the  thine  aimics  that  bad 
fought  It  Newhtnyonlyoae,  Etaei[*S|ins  k  a  trao  scbm  afcueral 
service  force,  and  only  one,  Manchester's,  was  paid  with  any 
regularity.  Waller's  army  was  no  better  paid  than  Essex's  and 
no  more  free  from  local  tics  than  .Mam  hester's.  It  w  as  tlierefurc 
broken  up  early  in  April,  and  only  Ooo  of  ilji  iafauiry  passed 
into  the  New  Model.  Kssex's  men,  on  theother  hand,  wanted  but 
regular  pay  and  strict  oli;cer>  to  make  them  excellent  soldier5, 
and  their  own  majur-fietierai,  Skippon,  managed  by  tact  and  his 
personal  popularity  to  persuade  the  bulk  of  the  men  to  rejoin. 
Manchester's  army,  in  which  Cromwell  had  been  the  guiding 
influence  from  first  to  last,  was  naturally  the  backbone  of  the 
New  Model.  Early  in  April  Esaex,  Jtlanchester,  and  Waller  re- 
signed their  conuniaaipna,  and  such  of  their  forces  as  iveie  not 
embodied  in  the  new  aziny  «cfe  sent  to  do  local  duties,  for 
minor  armies  were  atiB  maintaintidi  Gswent  Pc^ta's  in  the  north 
midlands,  General  Massey's  in  the  Snveiii  valley,  a  large  force  in 
the  Eastern  .Associa'ion,  General  Brawne'a  in  Buckiai^iamslure, 
&c.,  besides  the  Scots  in  die  north. 

The  New  Model  originally  consisted  of  14,400  foot  and  7  ;oo 
horse  and  dragoons.  Of  the  infantry  only  Cxxx>  came  from  the 
combined  armies,  the  rest  being  new  recruits  fiitnished  by  the 
prcas>'  Thus  there  was  cnnsirfcrablc  trouble  during  the  tirst 
months  of  Fairfax's  command,  and  discipline  had  to  be  enforced 
with  nnnaual  atemncss.  As  for  the  enemy.  Oxford  was  openly 
contemptuoBB  of  "  the  rebels*  new  brutiah  K^neral  "  and  his 
men,  whoaeemed  hardly  likely  tosocceed  where  VatnxMA  Waller 
hnd  foiled.  But  the  effect  of  the  Parllameot'a  having  "an  aniy 
all  its  own  "  was  soon  to  be  apparent. 

»8.  FfMl  OperaHms  of  1643.— On  the  Royalist  side  the  cam- 
paign of  1645  opened  in  the  west,  whither  the  youngprinceof 
Wales  (("hark-s  II.)  was  sent  with  Hyde  (later  carl  of  Clarendon), 
Hopton  and  others  as  his  advisers,  (ieneral  ll.onl)  (luring, 
however,  i^ow  in  command  of  ihr  Royalisl  held  forces  in  this 
quarter,  was  truculent,  in.subordinate  and  dissolute,  thouRh  on 
the  rare  occasions  when  he  did  his  duty  be  displayed  a  certain 
degree  of  skill  and  kadctsUp,  and  the  influence  of  the  prince's 

'  The  I'uritar.s  h.ad  by  now  diMppcared  aliiici-it  entln-lv  finm  the 
ranks  of  ihc  intantr>'.  Per  centra  the  officers  and  sergeants  and  the 
tKMmen<rf  the  bone  were  the  stcmcat  Puritanaof  all,  tbesurvivoia 
of  three  years  of  a  dfaheattening  war. 


counsellors  was  bjt  small,  .\s  usual,  opera'.ions  began  with 
the  sieges  necessary  to  conciii*tc  local  feeling.  Plymouth  and 
Lyme  were  blocked  up,  and  Taunion  again  invested.  The 
reinforcement  thrown  into  the  last  place  by  Waller  and  Cromwell 
was  diT'wilfH  by  Blake  (then  a  colonel  in  command  of  the 
foftftss  and  aft«(^wds  the  great  admiial  of  the  Gmuuon  wealth), 
and  aftor  many  adventnrea  i«joia8d  WaBsr  and  CtomwdL 
The  tatter  gsoerals,  who  had  not  yet  laid  down  theiroommisBkms, 
then  engaged  Goring  for  some  weeks,  but  neither  side  having 
infantry  or  arti'ller>  ,  and  both  finding  sulisistcnoe  difficult  in 
i'ebruary  and  March  and  in  country  that  had  been  fought  over 
for  two  years  past,  no  results  were  to  be  (xpected,  Taunton 
still  remained  unrelieved,  and  Goritig's  horse  slill  rode  :dl  over 
Dorsetshire  when  tht  Xew  Model  at  Last  took  the  field, 

20.  Ruperts  Northern  March. — In  the  midlands  and  Lanca- 
shire the  RoyaUst  horse,  as  ill-behaved  even  as  Goring's  men, 
were  dirci:i1y  rr<;ponsiblc  for  the  ignominious  failure  with  which 
the  kinjj's  uuui  army  began  its  year's  work.  Prince  Maurice 
was  joined  at  Ludkiw  by  Rupert  and  part  of  his  Oxford  army 
early  ja  Manh,  and  the  brothers  dsove  off  Bimtoo  from  the 
sisjgeof  Beeston  Castle  and  fcUewed  the  pressure  on  lord  Byron 
fnCfacshire.  So  great  was  the  danger  of  Rupert's  again  invading 
I.anca-'ihirc and  Yorkshire  that  all  availal.ile  I'orees  in  the  north, 
Enghsh  and  Scots,  were  ordered  to  march  against  him.  But 
at  thi-s  mumiiit  the  prince  was  called  back  to  clear  lus  line 
of  retreat  <m  O.vford.  The  Herefordshire  and  \\  cjfcc&lefbhirc 
pua.santry,  wear)  of  miHtary  t:xaclion,s,  were  in  arms,  and  though 
they  would  not  join  liiic  Tarliaraent,  and  for  the  most  part 
dispersed  after  slating  their  grievances,  the  main  enterprise  was 
wrecked.  This  was  but  one  of  many  iU-anned  crowds—"  Qub- 
men  "  as  they  were  called — that  assembled  to  enforce  peace 
onbothpartiea.  A  few  regular  soldiers  weioatiSident  to  dii^me 
them  ia  all  cases,  but  th^  attempt  to  establish  a  third  party 
in  England  was  morally  as  significant  as  it  was  materially  futile. 
The  Royalists  were  now  fighting  with  the  courage  of  despair, 
those  who  still  fought  against  Charles  did  so  with  the  full  dctcr- 
niination  lo  cli&ure  the  triumph  of  their  cause,  and  with  the 
conviction  that  the  only  possifile  way  veas  the  anniliiiation  of  the 
enemy's  armed  forces,  but  the  majority  were  so  weary  of  the  war 
that  the  earl  of  Manchester's  Presbyterian  royalistii — which  had 
contributed  so  materially  to  the  prolongation  01  the  struggle — 
would  probably  have  been  accepted  by  four  t'dths  of  all  England 
as  the  basts  of  a  peace.  It  was.  in  fact,  in  the  face  of  almost 
universal  opposition  that  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  and  their  friends 
at  Westminster  guided  the  cause  of  their  weaker  comrades  to 
complete  victory. 

JO.  Cnmmdl't  JZoui.— Having  without  difficulty  rid  himself 
of  the  Clubmen,  Rupert  was  eager  to  resume  his  march  into  the 
north.  It  is  unlikely  that  he  wished  to  join  Montrose,  though 
t'h.irles  himself  favoured  that  plan,  but  he  rjjrtainly  intended 
lo  light  tfie  .Scottish  army,  more  es|>ccially  .ls  after  Invcrlochy 
it  bad  been  called  upon  to  detach  a  large-  force  to  deal  with 
Montrose.  But  this  time  there  was  no  Royalist  army  in  the 
north  to  provide  mfanlry  and  gum  for  a  pitched  Iwtik,  and 
Kiipert  had  perforce  to  wait  near  Hereford  till  the  main  body, 
an<l  in  particular  the  artillery  train,  could  come  from  Oxford  and 
join  him.  It  was  on  the  march  of  the  artillcr>'  train  to  Hereford 
that  the  hist  operattonsoftheNewModeloentred.  Tbeinfantry 
was  not  yet  ready  to  move,  in  spReof  all  FairfiM'a  and  Sldppon's 
efTort,^,  and  it  became  necessary  tO  tSltd  the  cavalry  by  itself 
to  t)revenl  Rupert  from  gaining  a  Start.  Cromwdl,  then  under 
Waller's  commami,  had  conie  to  Windsor  to  resign  his  cornniission 
as  required  by  ihe  Selt-detiyiug  Orditiance.  Instead,  lie  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  brigade  of  his  own  old  soldiers,  '^  iih  orders 
to  stop  the  march  of  the  artillery  train.  On  the  j.jrd  of  Aprii 
he  started  from  WatJington  north  westward,  M  dawn  on  the 
,24th  he  routed  a  detachment  of  Royalist  horse  at  Islip.  Oo 
the  same  day,  though  he  had  no  guns  and  only  a  few  firearms 
in  the  whole  force,  he  terrified  the  governor  of  Bletchingdon 
House  into  surrender  Riding  thence  to  Witney,  Cromwell 
won  another  cavalry  £ght  at  Sanptoo'in-tbe-Bttsb  on  the  37th, 
and  attacked  Fatiagdon  House,  though  nitbont  ntooess,  on  the 
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29th.  Thence  he  marrhcd  at  If  isurc  to  Newbury.  He  had  done 
his  work  thoroughly.  He  had  dfrnorajuted  the  Royalist  cavalry, 
and,  above  all,  had  carried  oil  every  bor&e  on  the  couatry-stdc. 
To  all  Rupert's  entreaties  Charles  could  only  reply  that  the  guns 
could  not  be  moved  till  the  "th  of  May,  and  hp  evert  summoned 
Goring's  cavalry  from  the  west  to  mate  good  his  los-ses. 

31.  Cn'iiiiSH  Siriitfgy.  —CTomwtil'ii  success  thus  forced  the 
king  to  cunccDlratc  his  various  armies  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Oxford,  and  the  New  Model  had,  so  Fairfax  and  Cromwell 
hoped,  found  its  target.  But  the  Committee  of  Both  K  ingdoms 
OB  the  ooe  eide,  ud  Oiulea,  Rupert  ud  Goring  on  Uw  otber, 
hehl  difhrent  views.  On  the  itt  of  Iby  V$Maat,  having  been 
ordered  to  relirvr  Taunton,  <;(  t  out  {rom  Windtor  for  the  laam 
march  to  that  place;  meeting  c:roni«dl  at  Newhuiy  on  the  and, 
he  directed  the  lieutetiarU-general  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  kind's  army,  and  himself  marched  on  to  Blandford,  which 
he  reached  on  the  7th  of  May.  Thus  Fairfax  and  the  main  army 
of  the  Parliament  were  marching  away  in  the  west  while  Crom- 
welTs  detachment  w;ls  left,  a.s  Waller  liad  been  left  the  previous 
year,  to  hold  the  king  as  best  he  could.  On  the  very  evening 
that  Cromwell's  raid  ended,  the  leading  troops  of  Goring's 
oomnuutd  destroyed  part  of  Cromwell's  own  regiment  near 
Faiinffdon,  and  on  the  3rd  Rupert  and  Maurice  appeared  with 
a  forae  of  all  aima  at  Burford.  Yet  the  Co  imittee  of  Both 
Kiotdoms,  though  Mnure  on  the  39th  of  Goring's  move,  only 
nade  up  its  mind  to  stop  Fairfax  00  the  3rd,  and  did  not  teod 
off  orders  till  the  5th.  Tbeae  oiden  were  to  the  effect  that  a 
detachment  was  to  be  sent  to  the  relief  of  Taunton,  and  that 
the  main  army  was  to  return.  Fairfax  gladly  obeyed,  even 
though  a  siege  of  Oxford  and  not  the  enemy's  field  army  was 
Ihc  objective  assigned  him.  But  long  before  he  came  up  to  the 
Thames  valley  the  situation  wa-s  again  changed.  Rupert,  now 
in  possession  of  the  guns  and  their  teams,  urgcrl  u[xm  his  uncle 
the  resumption  of  the  northern  enterprise,  calculating  thai  with 
Fairfax  in  Somcr^>lbhire,  Oxford  waii  safe.  Charles  accordingly 
marched  out  of  Oxford  on  the  7th  towards  Stow-on  thc-Wold, 
on  the  very  day,  aa  it  chanced,  that  Fairfax  b<^gan  his  return 
naich  fram  Blandfand.  But  Goring  and  most  of  the  other 
geneiab  ntn  for  a  match  into  the  west,  in  the  hope  of  dealing 
with  Fairfax  aa  they  had  dealt  with  Essex  in  1644.  The  armies 
thcfcfore  parted  aa  Eiaex  and  Waller  had  patted  at  the  lame 
place  m  1644,  Rupert  and  the  haig  to  march  northwaid,  Goring 
to  return  to  his  independent  command  in  the  west.  Rupert, 
not  unnaturally  wishing  to  keep  hh  influence  with  the  king  and 
his  authority  a.s  general  of  the  king's  army  unimpaired  by 
Goring's  notorious  uidiscipiiue,  made  no  attempt  to  prevent  the 
separation,  which  in  the  evcr.t  proved  wholly  unprofitable.  The 
flying  column  from  Blandford  relieved  Taunton  long  ficforc 
Goring's  return  to  the  west,  and  Colonel  Weidon  and  ('olonel 
Graves,  its  commanders,  set  him  at  defiance  even  in  the  open 
country.  As  for  Fairfax,  he  was  out  of  Goring'a  teach  prepaiing 
for  the  siege  of  Oxford. 

3s.  Ckaries  in  Ike  Midhnds. — On  the  other  side  also  the 
generals  were  wooing  by  data  that  bad  ceased  to  have  any  value. 
Fairfax's  siege  of  Oxford,  ordered  by  the  Committee  on  the  loth 
of  May,  and  peniated  fak  after  it  waa  hnown  that  the  king  via  on 
the  move,  was  the  second  great  blonder  of  the  year  and  was 
hardly  redeemed,  as  a  military  measure,  by  the  visionary  scheme 
of  assembling  the  Scots,  the  'Vorkshircmcn,  and  the  midland 

forces  to  op|«->se  the  king.  It  is  harit  to  understand  how.  having 
created  a  new  rao<iel  army all  its  own  ''  tot  general  service,  the 
Parliament  at  oiu'e  tied  it  rlown  to  a  local  enterprise,  and  trusted 
an  improvised  army  of  local  troops  to  fight  the  enemy's  main 
army.  In  reality  the  Gommittee  seems  to  have  been  mi'iled  fjy 
false  information  to  the  effect  that  Gorittg  and  the  governor  of 
Oxford  were  about  to  declare  for  the  Parliament,  but  had  they  not 
despatched  Fairfax  to  the  relief  of  Taunton  in  the  first  instance 
the  necessity  for  such  intrigues  would  not  have  aiiseu.  However, 
Fairfax  obqred  orders,  invested  Oxford,  and,  so  far  aa  he  was  able 
irithottt  a  praper  aiege  train,  beriaged  it  foe  tm  whAm,  while 
Chailesand  Rupert  tanged  the  midkzidsimoppaacd.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  cane  nawa  to  akraunig  that  the  Coouaittee  hastily 


abdicated  their  control  over  military  operations  and  gave 

Krdrfav  a  free  hand.  "Black  Tom  "  gladly  and  in-t^ntly 
abandoni'd  the  siege  and  marched  northward  to  give  battie  [o  the 
king. 

Meanwhile  Charles  and  Rupert  were  moving  northward.  On 
the  nth  of  May  they  reached  Droitwich.  whence  after  two  days' 
rest  they  marched  against  Brereton.  The  latter  hurriedly  raised 
the  sieges  he  had  on  band,  and  r.'iUed  upon  Yorkshire  and  the 
Scottish  army  there  ioc  aid.  But  only  the  old  Lord  Fairfax 
and  the  Yorkshiremca  rcapooded.  Leven  had  }Hil  heard  of  new 
victories  woo  by  Montnae,  and  could  done  mnc  than  draw  his 
atmyandhbgnnsoiverthe  Itenhie  dnin  into  Westmorland  in 
the  hope  ol  betag  in  time  to  bar  the  king's  aaicb  00  Scotland 
via  CatSde. 

33.  Z)tt«</«.— After  the  destruction  of  the  Campbells  at 
Inverlochy,  Montrose  had  cleared  away  the  rest  of  his  enemies 
without  difficulty.  He  now  gained  a  respectable  force  of  cavalry 
b.\'  the  adhesion  of  Lord  Gordon  and  many  of  his  dan,  and  this 
reinforcement  was  the  more  necessary  as  det.achmcnts  from 
Lrvrn'sarmy  under  BaiHic  and  Hurry — disciplined  infantry  and 
cavalry — were  on  the  march  to  meet  him.  The  Royalists  nuitch.ed 
by  Elgin  and  through  the  Gordon  country  to  Aberdeen,  and 
thence  across  the  Esk  to  Coupar-Angus,  where  Bail  lie  and  Hurry 
were  encountered.  A  war  of  manccuvre  followed,  in  which  they 
thwarted  every  eilon  of  fhe  Royalists  to  break  through  into  thc 
Lowlands,  but  in  the  end  retired  into  Fife.  Monuoae  thereupon 
matched  Into  the  hiOa  with  the  tntentkm  of  readung  the  upper 
Fofth  and  thenee  tlm  Ladhukhi,  Car  he  did  i^ot  diigute  limn 
bimsdf  the  fact  that  there,  and  not  m  the  High  lands,  would  the 
quarrel  be  decided,  and  was  sanguine — over-sanguine,  as  the 
event  proved — as  to  the  support  he  would  obtain  from  those  who 
haled  the  kirk  and  its  system,  liul  he  had  called  to  his  aid  the 
semi-barbaroub  Highlunriers,  ami  liowever  much  the  I>owlands 
resented  a  Presbyterian  inquisition,  they  hated  and  feared  the 
Highland  dans  beyond  all  else.  He  was  equally  disappoiuted  in 
his  own  army.  For  a  war  of  positions  the  Highlanders  had  neither 
aptitude  nor  inclination,  and  at  Dunkeld  the  greater  part  of  them 
went  home.  If  the  small  remnant  was  to  be  kept  to  its  duty, 
plunder  must  be  found,  and  the  best  objective  was  the  town  of 
Dundee.  With  a  small  force  of  750  foot  and  hotsc  Montrose 
brilliaatly  auipriacd  that  place  on  the4th  of  AprU,  bwt  BattUe  and 
Hntiy  irare  not  £kr  distant,  and  before  Mootnie^  men  had  time 
to  plunder  the  prize  they  were  collected  to  face  the  enemy. 
Hte  retreat  from  Dundee  was  considered  a  model  operation  by 
foreign  students  of  the  art  of  war  (then  almost  as  numerou.';  a.s 
now  I,  and  what  surprised  them  most  was  thai  Montrose  could 
rally  his  men  after  a  sack  had  begun.  The  retreat  itself  was 
rcmarkAbk  enough.  Baillie  moved  parallel  to  Montro&e  un  his 
left  tiank  towards  Arbroath,  constantly  heading  him  off  from  the 
hills  and  attempting  to  pin  bim  against  the  sea.  Montrose, 
however,  halted  in  the  dark  so  as  to  let  Baillie  get  ahead  of  him 
and  then  turned  sharply  back,  crossed  Baillie 's  track,  and  made 
for  the  bills.  Baillie  soon  realized  what  had  happem-d  and 
tamed  back  also,  but  an  hour  too  late.  Bythe6ththieRoyalista 
were  agafai  safe  in  the  broken  oouotty  of  the  Edt  valley.  But 
j  Mbnttose  dieridied  no  Uudons  aa  to  Johihig  the  king  at  once; 
an  he  oouM  do,  he  now  wrote,  was  to  neutralise  as  many  of  the 
enemy's  forces  as  pmsible. 

34.  AMldearn. — For  a  time  he  wandered  in  the  Highlands 
seeking  recruits.  But  soon  he  learned  that  Baillie  and  Hurry  had 
divided  iheir  forces,  the  former  remaining  about  Perth  and 
Stirling  to  observe  him,  the  lailer  going  north  to  suppress  the 
Gordons.  Strategy  and  policy  combined  to  make  Htirry  the 
objective  of  the  next  e.vpediiion.  But  the  soldier  of  foriune  who 
commanded  the  Covenanters  at  Aberdeen  was  no  mean 
antagonist.  Marching  at  once  with  a  large  army  (foiwod on  the 
nucleus  of  his  own  trained  troops  and  for  the  rest  composed  of 
clansmen  and  volunteers)  Hurry  advanced  to  Elgin,  took  contact 
with  Mootmse  there,  and.  gradnally  and  skilfnUy  retiring,  drew 
Urn  into  the  hioatile  country  round  Inverness.  MoDtroae  fdl  into 
the  trap,  and  Rutty  took  his  measures  to  iurprise  bim  at  AttM< 
eaiD  so  succeastnDy  that  (May  9)  lAsntrose,  even  though  the 
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indiscipline  of  some  of  Hurry's  young  soldiers  during  the  nigh* 
m.'in  h  gave  him  llu-  Jilartii.  had  barely  unu'  in  form  up  liclorL-  the 
cni-my  was  Ujnm  li-tii,  Bui  thf  bc?l  strati'^;)  is  of  iiu  avail  v-  htn 
the  UiiUic  !•  prodiiLvs  gov^.  against  ihc  st ra'.cgi^i,  and  Montroie's 
tactical  skiU  was  never  mori*  conspicuous  (ban  ar  Auldearn. 
Alastair  Macdonald  with  most  of  the  Royalisi  inirmtry  and  the 
Royal  staodaxd  was  posted  to  the  right  (non  h  >  of  i  he  village  to 
draw  ttpOtk  Mnnelf  the  weight  of  Hurry's  a;iack;  only  enough 
men  were  potted  in  the  village  itseU  to  show  ib«i  il  w«s  occupied, 
and  on  the  south  side,  out  of  sight,  «a»  Montraae  hinwU  with  a 
body  of  foot  and  all  the  Gordoahane.  It  was  the  pntotype^oo  a 
small  Kale,  of  Amlerliti.  Macdmiald  renited  itucdfly  whik- 
Montrose  edged  away  from  the  sceoe  of  action,  and  at  the  right 
moment  and  not  before,  though  Macdonald  had  been  driven 
Lia>  k  oti  the  \iUage  and  was  fighting  for  Hfr  amongst  the  garili  ns 
itnd  enclosures,  Montrose  let  loose  Lord  Gordons  ravalry.  'J  h<  sc. 
abandoning  for  once  the  pistol  tactics  of  liinr  tinn,  charged 
home  with  the  sword.  The  enemy's  right  wing  cavalry  was 
scattered  in  an  instant,  the  nearest  infantry  was  promptly (iddcn 
down,  and  soon  Hurry's  army  had  ceased  to  exist. 

35.  Campaign  of  Sastby. — If  the  news  of  Auldearn  brought 
Leven  to  the  region  of  Carlisle,  it  had  little  effect  on  bis  English 
allies.  Fairfax  was  not  yet  released  from  the  aiege  of  Olford,  in 
apite  of  the  protests  of  the  Scottish  repieaeDtatlves  in  London. 
Maasey,  the  active  and  succcsaful  governor  of  Gloucester,  was 
placed  in  command  of  a  field  force  on  the  35th  of  May,  but  he  was 
to  lead  it  against,  not  the  king,  but  Goring,  .^t  that  moment  the 
miiilary  sit  ual  ion  ont  e  more  changed  :;bru fitly.  Ch.irle'i,  instead 
o{  continuing;  his  march  on  lo  Lancashire,,  turned  due  ea.'stward 
towards  Derljyshire.  The  alarm  at  Westminster  ^vhen  this  r;(;w 
development  was  reported  wassMchthat  Croimveil,ins{)it'.'of  the 
Self-Deuying  Ordinance,  was  sent  to  raise  an  army  for  the 
defence  of  the  Eastern  Association.  Yet  the  Royalists  had  no 
intentions  in  that  direction.  Conflicting  reports  as  to  the 
condition  of  Oxford  reached  the  royal  headquarters  in  the  last 
week  of  May,  and  the  eastward  march  was  made  chiefly  to 
"  spin  out  tine  "  until  it  could  be  luiown  whether  H  would  be 
Decenwy  tofMium  to  Oiford,  or  nlwtlier  tt  wasatfll  poiaible  to 
fight  tiCfwen  YoflnUn— Ui  mam  into  Westmorland  was  not 
yet  known — and  invade  Scotland  by  the  easy  east  coast  route. 

Gorinjit's  return  to  the  west  had  already'  beerv  countermanded 
and  be  had  been  directed  to  march  to  Harborough,  while  the 
South  Wales  Royalists  were  .tiso  called  in  towards  Leicester. 
Later  orders  (May  .;6)  directed  him  to  Newbury,  whence  he  was 
to  ft'cl  the  strength  of  ".he  enemy's  positions  around  O.xford. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Goring  found  good  military 
reasons  for  continuing  his  independent  operations,  and  marched 
off  towards  Taunton  regardless  of !  he  order.  He  redressed  the 
balance  then  for  the  moment  by  overawing  Massey's  weak  force, 
and  his  pune  piofited  coosidenbly  by  fresh  opportunities  Utt 
cltortiontbutheaaidliianienweTenfltatNaseby.  Meanwhfle 
the  Uqg,  at  the  geographical  eentie  of  England,  found  an  im- 
portant and  wealthy  town  at  his  mercy.  Rupert,  always  for 
action,  took  the  opportunity,  and  Leicester  was  stormed  and 
thoroughly  pillaged  on  the  night  of  thejolh-jisl  of  May.  There 
was  the  usual  panic  at  Westminster,  but,  unfon«r..iti'1\  for 
Charles,  it  resulted  in  Fairfax  beinj;  dirixled  to  abandon  the 
siege  of  Oxford  am!  gi'-'e"  tii'/c  blanciu-  lo  bring  the  Royal  army 
to  battle  wherever  il  was  met.  On  his  side  the  king  had,  after 
the  capture  of  Leicester,  accepted  the  advice  of  those  who  feared 
for  the  safely  of  Oxford — Rupert,  though  commander-in-chief, 
was  unable  to  insist  on  the  northern  enterprise — ^and  had  marched 
to  Oaventty,  where  he  halted  to  throw  supplies  into  Oxford. 
Thus  Fairfax  in  Us  tun  was  free  to  move,  thanks  to  the  in- 
subofdinatioa  of  Goring,  who  would  neitber  relieve  Oiiiord  nor 
jointhekingforanattackontheNewModcl.  ThePariitmentary 
general  moved  from  Oxford  towards  Northampton  so  as  to 
cover  the  Eastern  Association.  On  the  12th  of  June  the  two 
armies  were  only  a  few  miles  apart.  Fairfa.x  at  Kislinglmry. 
Charlesat  Daventry.  and,  though  the  Royalists  turned  northward 
again  on  the  i  m  h  to  resume  the  Yorkshire  project  under  the  very 
eyes  of  the  enemy,  Fairfax  foUowed  close.   On  the  night  of 


the  i.^th  Charlea  slept  at  Lubenharn,  Fairfax  at  Guilsborough, 
t'romwelj,  just  aijpt)inled  lieutenant-general  of  the  New  Model, 
had  ridden  inUj  camp  on  ihe  inorninp  I'f  the  i^th  with  fresh 
cavalry  from  the  eastern  counties,  (.'olonel  Ro.s.siter  rnme  up 
with  more  from  Lincolnshire  ou  the  morning  of  the  l)atile, 
and  it  was  with  an  incontestable  superiority  of  numbers  and  an 
overwhelming  moral  advantage  that  F.Tirfax  fought  ai  Nascby 
iq.t.)  on  the  14th  of  June.  The  result  oi  L  ;  itle,  this  lime  a 
decisive  battle,  was  the  annihilation  of  the  Royal  acmy.  ftctl 
of  the  cavalry  escaped,  a  small  fraction  of  it  in  tollable  order, 
but  the  fuiw  uad  the  baggage  train  weie  taken,  nod, above  aO, 
-.lie  splendUd  Royal  Infantry  were  killed  or  taken  prboaera  to  a 
man. 

36.  Effects  of  Naseby. — After  Naseby,  though  the  war  dragged 
on  for  another  year,  the  king  never  succeeded  in  rai.sing  an  army 
as  goo.l  as,  or  even  more  numerous  than,  that  wdicli  Fairfax's 
army  had  so  heavily  outnumbered  on  the  i.)th  of  June.  That 
the  fruits  of  the  victory  could  not  be  gathered  in  a  few  weeks 
was  due  to  a  variety  of  hindrances  rather  than  to  direct  opposi- 
tion— to  the  absence  of  rapid  means  of  communication,  the 
paucity  of  the  forw» engaged  on  both  sides  relatively  to  the  total 
numbers  under  arms,  and  from  time  to  time  to  the  political 
exigencies  of  the  growing  quanel  between  Presbyterians  and 
Independents.  As  to  the  latter,  witUn  a  few  days  of  Naseby, 
the  Scots  rejoioed  that  the  "badef  the  malignanta  was  tffdten.** 
and  demanded  reiufwcemeaitf  as  a  precaution  against  "  the 
insolence  of  others,"  i.<.  Cromwel!  and  the  Independents—"  to 
w  horn  alone  the  Lord  has  given  the  victory  of  that  day."  Leven 
had  by  now  relurned  to  Yorkshire,  and  a  fortnight  after  Nascby, 
after  a  long  and  honourable  defence  by  Sir  Thomas  Clemham, 
Carlisle  fell  to  David  Leslie's  besieging  corps.  Leicester  w.as 
rcocLU[jied  by  Fairfa.x  on  the  iSt!i.  and  on  the  20lh  Leven's 
army,  moving  slowly  southward,  reached  Mansfield.  This  move 
was  undertaken  largely  for  political  reasons,  i.e.  to  restore  the 
Presbyterian  balance  as  against  the  victorious  New  Model. 
Fairfax's  army  was  intended  by  its  founders  to  be  a  specifically 
English  army,  and  Cromwell  for  one  would  have  employed  it 
against  the  Scots  almost  as  readily  as  against  maJignanta. 
But  for  the  moment  the  advance  of  the  northern  army  was  of 
the  highest  military  importance,  for  Fairfax  was  therrby  set 
free  from  the  necessity  of  undertaking  sieges.  M'  .'c  i.  i  -  the 
publication  of  the  king's  papers  taken  at  ISaseb.v  gave  i  ...rfax's 
troops  a  measure  of  official  and  popular  support  which  a  month 
before  they  could  not  have  been  said  to  possess,  for  it  was  now- 
obvious  that  they  represented  ihearmod  force  of  England  agai  iisl 
the  Irish,  Danes,  French,  Lorrainers,  &c.,  whom  Charles  had  for 
three  years  been  endeavouring  to  let  loose  on  English  soil. 
Even  the  Presbyterians  abandoned  for  the  time  any  attempt 
to  negotiate  with  the  Idng,  and  advocateda  vigorous  praeecutioo 
of  the  war. 

37.  Pmifufi  Westtm  CompoigH.—l^at,  in  the  hands  of  Fairfaa 
and  Cromwell,  was  likely  to  be  effective.  WUfc  the  king  and 

Rupert,  with  the  lemnant  of  thdr  cavalry,  hurried  into  South 

W.iles  to  join  Sir  Charles  Gerard's  troops  and  to  raise  fresh  in- 
fantr>-,  Fairfax  decided  that  Gorin^'s  was  the  most  important 
Royali.st  .iriny  in  the  field,  and  turned  to  the  west,  reaching 
Lechlaile  on  the  ^(jth.less  tlian  a  fortnight  after  the  battle  of 
.Vasebs'.  One  hist  attetnpt  was  made  to  dictate  the  idan  of 
campaign  from  WeaimtUiiter,  but  the  tommiilee  refused  to  pass 
on  the  directions  of  the  Houses,  and  he  remained  free  to  deal 
with  Goring  as  he  desired.  Time  pressed ;  Charles  in  Monmouth- 
shire and  Rupert  at  Bristol  were  well  placed  for  a  junction  Vdtll 
Goring,  which  would  have  given  them  a  united  anny  15,000 
strong.  Taunton,  in  spite  of  Ma8se>''s  efforts  to  keep  the  field, 
was  agi^m  bcaii^,  atid  in  Wflts  and  Dorset  awnaons  baitds 
of  Clubmen  were  en  foot  whidi  the  king's  oflicen  doing 
their  best  to  turn  into  troops  for  their  master.  But  the  process 
of  collecting  a  fresh  royal  army  was  slow,  and  Goring  and  his 
suborilinate,  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  were  alienating  the  king's 
most  devoted  adherents  by  their  rapacity,  cruelty  and  de- 
bauchery. Moreocer.  (loring  had  no  desire  to  lose  the  inde- 
pendent command  he  had  extorted  at  Stow-on-the-Wold^n  May. 
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Still,  it  «tt  ckgi  that  he  mart  be  dkpoMd  of  u  qnkkhr  as 
ponSbk,  ud  Flwfiz  nqootcd  the  Hooks  to  take  other 

ncAsuiTS  against  the  king  (June  26).  This  ihcy  did  by  paying  up 
the  arrears  due  to  Leven's  army  and  bringing  it  to  the  Severn 
valley.  On  tlie  8th  of  July  Leven  reached  Alcebter,  bringing 
with  him  a  Parliamentarian  force  from  Derbyshire  under  Sir 
John  Cell.    The  design  was  to  besiege  Hereford. 

38.  LAiiif^port  - that  time  Fairfax  .ind  Goring  wrrc  at 
close  quarters.  The  Royali.st  general'.s  line  of  defence  fared  west 
along  the  Yco  and  the  Parrctt  between  Yeovil  and  Bridgwater, 
•ad  thus  barred  the  direct  route  to  Taunton.  Fairfax,  however, 
inarched  from  Lechlade  via  Marlborough  and  Blandford — 
blodeted  only  by  Clubmen — to  the  friendly  posts  of  DoKhcstcr 
mid  J^fttM,  and  with  thew  aa  his  ceatie  of  cipentioiu  he  was 
able  to  tnin  the  beadi*at«fs  «f  GortnCeidve^liMiria  BcamiBBter 
andCuewkeiBe.  The  Riyalists  at  once  abwdopcdtte  south  and 
nest  tide  of  the  rivcis  the  siege  of  Taunton  bad  drcady  been 
given  up — and  passed  over  to  the  north  and  e.tst  bank.  Bridg- 
water was  the  right  of  this  seconri  line  .vs  it  had  been  the  left  of 
the  first;  the  new  left  was  at  Ikhev.ter.  Cioring  could  thus 
remain  in  touch  with  Charles  iii  south  Wales  through  Bristol, 
and  the  siege  o:  Taunton  having  been  given  up  there  was  no 
longer  any  incentive  for  remaining  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
water-litie.  But  his  army  w.is  thoroughly  demoralized  by  its 
own  licence  and  iiidi&dpiiiic:,  &ud  iht  swift,  h&ndy  and  resolute 
regiments  of  the  New  Model  made  short  mnk  of  its  slnng 
positions.  On  the  7ih  of  Ji^y,  demonstrating  against  the  points 
of  pa^gc  b<:ivvecn  lldMitiM  and  Langport,  Fairfax  secretly 
oocupied  YeovU.  The  post  «t  that  plaot^  which  had  been  the 
figbt  of  Goiuilfs  fint  position,  bad,  peibapa  li^^itl^,  been  witii- 
drawB  to  Uchester  when  the  seoood  pookiaa  wai  taken  up,  and 
Faiifin  repaired  the  bddse  without  uitetraptian.  Goring 
showed  himself  unequal  to  the  new  situation.  He  ndght,  if 
sober,  make  a  good  plan  when  the  enemy  was  not  present  to 
disturb  him,  and  he  certainly  led  cavalry  charges  with  boldness 
and  skiH.  But  of  strategy  in  front  of  the  enemy  he  was  in- 
capable. On  the  news  from  Yeovil  he  abandoned  the  line  of  the 
Vco  as  far  as  Langport  without  striking  a  blow,  and  I-'airfax. 
having  nothing  to  gain  by  continuing  his  detour  through  Yeovil, 
came  back  and  quietly  crossed  at  Lung  Isutton,  west  of  ilchsatci 
ijulyo).  Goring  had  by  now  formed  a  new  plan.  Astrongrcar- 
guard  was  posted  at  Langport  and  on  high  grmint!  cant  and  north- 
east of  it  to  hold  Fairfax,  and  he  himself  with  the  cavalry  rode 
ofi  early  on  the  8th  to  tr>-  and  surprise  Taunton.  This  place 
was  ao  htoaer  protected  by  Massey's  little  army,  irindi  Fairfax 
had  called  HP  to  asBst  his  own.  But  Fairfax,  wbo  was  not  yet 
aicnss  Long  Sntton  bridge^  beard  of  Goring's  nid  fa  good  tine, 
and  acot  Masscy  after  him  with  a  body  of  horse.  Massey  sur- 
prised a  large  party  of  the  Royalists  at  Uminster  on  the  Qth, 

wounded  Ooring  himself,  and  pursued  the  iugitivrs  i;p  to  the 
south-eastern  edge  of  Langixjrt.  On  the  loth  Fairfax's  ad- 
vanced guard,  led  by  Major  Bethel  of  Cromwell's  own  regiment, 
brilliantly  stormed  the  position  of  Cloring's  rearguard  east  of 
Langport.  and  the  cavalry  of  the  New  .Model,  led  by  (  roniwell 
bim-self,  swept  in  pursuit  right  up  to  the  gates  of  Bridgwater, 
where  Cloring  5  army,  dismayed  and  on  the  point  of  collapse, 
was  more  or  less  rallied.  Thence  Goring  himself  retired  to 
Barnstaple.  His  army,  under  the  regimental  officers,  defended 
itself  in  Bridgwater  resoluteiy  tiU  tlie  ajrd  of  July,  when  it 
capitulated.  The  fall  of  Biidgwatcr  gave  Fairfax  complete  con- 
trol of  Someiaet  and  Donet  from  Lyme  to  tb«  Bristol  channel. 
Even  in  the  naliktiy  ovcat  of  Goring's  ndstaig  a  fccsb  army, 
he  would  now  have  to  binak  through  towards  Bristol  by  open 
force,  and  a  battle  between  Goring  and  Fairfax  could  only  have 
one  result.  Thus  Charles  had  perforce  to  give  up  his  intention 
of  joining  Goring— his  recruiting  operations  in  south  Wales  had 
not  been  so  successful  as  he  hoped,  owing  to  the  apathy  of  the 
people  and  the  vigour  of  the  local  Parliamentary  leaders— 
and  to  resume  the  northern  enterprise  begun  in  the  spring. 

39.  Schftncs  of  Lard  Dtgby.~-'[h'\i  time  Rupert  would  not  be 
with  him.  The  prince,  now  despairing  of  success  and  hoping 
only  for  a  peace  on  the  best  terms  ptocurable,  listleMly  retunicd 


to  his  govemonl^^  of  Bllltiol  and  prepared  to  meet  Fairfax's 
impending  attadt.  Tbe  Influence  oi  Rupert  was  supplanted  by 
that  of  Lord  Digby.  As  sanguine  as  Charles  and  far  more 
energetic,  he  was  for  the  rest  of  tbe  campaign  the  guiding  spirit 

of  the  Royalists,  hut  being  a  civilian  he  proved  incapable  of 
judging  the  military  factors  in  the  situation  from  a  military 
stand[M)inl,  and  not  only  did  he  offend  the  oiiicets  by  constituting 
himself  a  sort  of  confidential  military  sttretary  to  the  king,  hut 
he  was  distrusted  by  all  stctions  of  Royalists  for  his  reckless 
optimism.  The  resumption  of  the  northern  enterprise,  opposed 
by  Rupert  and  directly  inspired  by  Digby,  led  to  nothing. 
Charles  marched  by  Bri<lgnorth,  Lichfield  and  Ashbourne  to 
Doncaster,  where  on  the  i8th  of  August  he  was  met  by  great 
numbcta  of  Yoritshiie  gentlemen  with  pmmiics  of  fresh  recruits. 
For  a  moment  tbe  outlook  was  bright,  far  tbe  Detbysfafan  men 
with  Gdl  were  far  away  at  Woieater  with  Leven,  the  Yorkshire 
ParliaaKntatians  engt^  te  besieging  Scarborough  Castle, 
Ponteftact  and  other  posts.  But  two  days  later  he  heard  that 
David  Leslie  with  the  cavalry  of  Leven's  army  was  coming 
up  behind  him,  and  that,  the  Yorkshire  sieges  being  now  ended, 
Major-Oeneral  Poyntz's  force  lay  in  his  front.  It  was  now  im- 
possible to  wait  for  the  new  levies,  and  reluctantly  the  king  turned 
back  lo  Oxford,  raiding  HunlinpdoTishire  and  other  pans  of  the 
hated  Eastern  .Association  eii  route. 

40.  Mantrost's  Last  VicUvia. —  David  L«cslie  did  not  pursue  him. 
Montrose,  though  the  Ung  did  not  yet  know  it,  had  won  two 
more  battles,  and  was  practically  master  of  aO  Scotland.  Alter 
Auldearn  he  had  turned  to  meet  Baillie's  army  in  Strathspey,  and 
by  superior  mobility  and  akill  forced  that  "'■""f*^*'  to  beep  at 
n  respectful  distance.  He  then  tumsd  upon  a  now  aniy  whidi 
Lindsay,  titular  eatl  of  Qawfoid,  was  tendng  bi  lortuaidK, 
but  tbat  commander  betook  UuMlf  to  n  safe  distance,  and 
Montrose  withdrew  Into  tbe  Highlands  to  find  recruits  (June). 
The  victors  of  Auldearn  had  most^ dispersed  on  the  usual  errand, 
and  he  was  now  deserted  by  most  of  the  Gordons,  who  were  re- 
called by  the  chief  of  their  clan,  the  marquess  of  Hunlly,  in  upiie 
of  the  indignant  remonstrances  of  Huntly's  heir,  Lord  Gordon, 
who  was  Montrose's  warmest  arlmirer.  Baillip  now  ttppro.irhrd 
again,  hut  he  was  weakened  by  having  to  find  trained  troops 
to  stiffen  Lindsay  's  levies,  and  a  strong  fon-c  of  the  Gordons  had 
now  been  persuaded  lo  rejoin  Montrose.  Tbe  two  armies  met  in 
battle  near  Alford  on  the  Don;  little  can  be  said  of  the  engage- 
ment save  that  Montrose  had  to  fight  cautiously  and  tentatively 
as  at  Aberdeen,  not  in  the  dedsion-foccing  spirit  of  Auideara, 
and  tbat  bt  the  cod  BaiUe^  cavafay  gave  way  and  bis  bifantty 
wasctttdownaiitatood.  Loid  Gordon  was  amongit  tbe  Royalist 
dead  (Jfuly  a).  Tbe  j^dcrwaaputaway  in  the  glens befiore  any 
attempt  was  made  to  go  farward,  and  thus  the  Covenanters  had 
leisure  to  form  a  niuneraus,  if  not  very  coherent,  army  on  the 
nvicleus  of  Lindsay's  troops.  BaiUic.  much  against  his  will,  was 
continue<l  in  the  command,  with  a  council  of  war  (chielis  of  noblcS 
whom  Montrose  had  already  flefealed,  such  as  .\rg\  ll.  Kkhoand 
BalfourJ  to  direct  his  every  movement.  Montros*'.  when  rejoined 
by  the  Highlanders,  mo\ed  to  meet  him.  and  in  the  last  week  of 
July  and  the  early  part  of  August  there  were  tnanciuvres  and 
minor  engagements  round  Perth.  About  the  7<h  of  \ugust 
Montrose  suddenly  slipped  away  into  the  Lowknds,  heading 
for  Glasgow,  llicreupon  another  Covenanting  army  began  to 
assemble  in  Clydesdale.  But  it  '«»as  dear  that  Moniiose  covid 
beat  mere  levies,  and  Batllie,  though  without  authority  and 
despairingof  success,  faniriadi^ter  bin.  Mantrose  tben,  havmg 
drawn  BdlUe^  Fffesfabe  miUtia  Isr  emmgb  from  borne  to  ensure 
their  bcbigiUiOOntented,  turned  upon  them  on  the  14th  of  August 
near  Kftsytb.  BallUe  protested  against  fighting,  but  his  aristo- 
cratic masters  of  the  council  of  war  decided  lo  cut  olT  Montrose 
from  the  hills  by  turning  his  left  wing.  The  Royahst  general 
seized  the  opf>ortunity,  and  his  advance  caught  ihem  if.  the  very 
art  of  making  a  tlatik  march  (.August  15).  The  head  of  the 
Covenanters'  column  was  met  and  stopped  by  the  furious  attack 
of  the  Gordon  infantry,  and  Afasuir  Macdooald  led  the  men  of 
his  own  name  and  the  Macleans  against  its  flank.  A  breach  was 
made  in  tbe  centre  of  Baillie's  army  at  the  61st  rusli,  and  then 
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jentintlwGoRlmaiKlOgUvyboisc,  Tbc  leading  half  of 
^DiiwnnNaiidedibnkenupmduuiibilated.  Tlierwr 
.  mrini  tlie  fate  oi  its  oomndcfl,  look  to  fl%ht,  but  in  vain, 
..rUielUglilaiidenpiiiiuedAoNtPWKif.  Only  about  one  bundled 

Covenanting  infantry  out  of  six  thousand  escaped.  Montrose 
was  now  indeed  the  kind's  lieutenant  in  all  Scotland. 

41.  Fill!  (>f  Bri!^.>;  Ti  I"  (.'hark-s  was  in  no  case  to  rL-nunU'  his 
northera  manh.  i  iiria-x  uxiJ  liiu  iscw  Alodul,  alter  reducing 
Bridgwater,  hud  lumc-d  back  to  clear  away  the  L)or«.isiiirc 
Clubmen  and  lo  bcsit-ge  Sherborne  Castle.  On  the  romijlcdon 
of  this  task,  it  had  been  dciidcd  to  besiege  Bnstol,  and  on  the 
jjrd  of  August — while  the  king's  army  was  still  in  iluntingdoii, 
and  Goring  was  tr\  inp  to  raise  a  new  army  to  replace  the  one  he 
had  lost  at  Langjx>ri  und  liridjjwater — the  city  was  invested. 
In  th«!se  urgent  drcutn.stanccs  Cliarlci  Itli  Oxford  for  the  west 
only  a  day  or  two  after  be  iiad  come  in  from  the  Eastern  Associa- 
tioa  raid.  Calculating  tint  Rupot  oouid  hold  out  longest,  he 
fintoMwcd  to  the  relief  of  Woicctter,«imind«hkli  place  Leven's 
Scots,  no  longer  having  Leslie1»  cavalry  with  them  to  find  supplies, 
were  more  occupied  with  plundering  their  Immediate  neighbour- 
hood for  food  than  with  the  siege  worka.  Worcester  was  relieved 
on  the  ist  of  September  Ity  the  king.  David  T.<.-s]ie  with  all  his 
cavairy  was  already  on  the  march  to  meet  Montrose,  and  Ltveu 
had  no  alterative  but  to  draw  off  his  infantry  without  fighting. 
Charles  entered  Worcc-sier  on  the  8th,  but  he  found  that  he 
could  no  longer  expect  recruits  from  South  Walet-.  Worse 
was  to  come.  A  few  hours  later,  on  the  night  of  the  pth-ioth, 
Fairfax's  army  stormed  Bristol.  Rupert  bad  long  realized  the 
hopelessness  of  further  fighting— the  very  aumnions  to  surrender 
lent  in  by  Fairfax  placed  the  fate  of  Bristol  on  the  political  issue, 
—the  lines  of  detam  anund  the  place  wm  too  extensive  for 
his  SMall  force,  and  on  the  iith  he  auiieiulnud  «n  (ems.  He 
irasttcorted  toOifion]  with  hb  omb,  cunversing  as  he  rode  with 
the  officers  of  the  escort  about  peace  and  the  future  of  his  adopted 
country.  Charles,  almost  stunned  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
c.it  ast  rophc,  dismissed  his  nephew  from  all  his  offices  and  ordered 
hiTii  t<i  leave  Euf^laiid,  and  for  almost  the  i:i-st  time  called  upon 
Goring  to  rejoin  the  main  army — if  a  tiny  force  of  raw  infantry 
and  disheartened  l  av.ilry  can  1h-  so  called— in  the  nei^thbourhood 
of  Raglan.  Hut  before  Cloring  could  be  brouj;lit  to  withdraw 
his  objections  Charles  had  aKain  turiievl  northwani  towards 
Montrose.  A  weary  march  through  the  Welsh  hills  brought  the 
Royal  army  on  the  2itA  of  September  to  the  neightxiurhood  of 
Chester.  Charles  himself  with  one  body  entered  the  dly,  which 
was  partially  invested  by  the  Parliamentarian  colonel  Michael 
Jones,  and  the  rest  under  Sir  Mannadtike  Lancdale  ma  sent  to 
take  Jones's  lines  in  teweiae.  But  at  the  opportune  laoBMOt 
Poyntz's  forces,  wUch  had^ellcNNd  the  king's  moventeitta  since 
be  left  Doncastcr  in  the  middle  of  August,  appeared  in  rear  of 
Langdale,  and  defeated  Iiini  in  the  battle  of  Rowton  Heath 
(September  while  at  the  same  time  a  sortie  of  the  king's 
troops  from  Chester  was  repulsi'd  by  Jones.  Thereui>or.  the  Koy.n! 
army  withdrew  to  Denbigh,  and  Chester,  the  only  important 
sc  ipoit  remainiiig  to eooneet  Charles  with  Ireland,  was  again 
besieged. 

43.  Philiphauth. — Nor  was  Montrose's  position,  even  alter 
Kilsyth,  encouraging,  in  spite  of  the  persistent  rumours  of 
fighting  in  Westmorland  that  reached  Charles  and  Digby. 
Glaagow  and  Edinburgh  were  indeed  occupied,  and  a  parliament 
summoned  in  the  king's  name.  But  Montrose  had  now  to  choose 
between  Higfalandefa  and  Lowlandera.  The  former,  strictly 
kept  away  from  all  that  was  worth  pinoderiag,  npidly  venisbed, 
even  AlMtAir  MaodooaU  going  with  the  rest.  Without  the 
Macdonalds  and  the  Gordons,  Montrose's  miUtaiy  and  political 
rfiettleiiieiit  of  Scotland  could  only  be  shadowy,  and  when  he 
demanded  support  from  the  sturdy  middle  classes  of  the  Low- 
lands, it  was  not  forgotten  that  he  had  led  Hij^hlamlers  to  -he 
sack  of  Lowland  towns.  'Ibus  his  new  supporteir-  ronU!  only 
come  from  amongst  the  diituntented  and  undisciplined  Border 
lords  and  gentry,  and  long  iKtute  these  moved  to  join  hitn  the 
romantic  conquest  of  Scotland  was  over.  On  the  6th  of  September 
David  LeaUe  had  recrosaed  the  frontier  with  his  cavalry  and  some 


inf  antiy  he  had  picked  up  on  the  way  through  northern  EngUod. 
Early  on  the  moniiiig  of  the  i^tlt  be  aoipiiiad  MontHwe  «t 
Phil^thangh  near  Selkirk.  The  kingli  Meoteaaat  had  only  650 
men  against  4000,  and  the  tettk  did  not  last  hxig.  Montrase 
escaped  with  a  few  of  his  prindpsl  adherents,  but  his  little  army 
was  annihilated.  Of  the  veteran  Macdonald  infantry,  500  strong 
that  morning,  ^50  were  killed  in  the  battle  and  the  remainder 
])ut  ;<)  deat  h  after  accepting  fjuarter.  The  Irish,  even  when  they 
bore  a  Scottish  name,  were,  by  Scot.smen  even  more  than  Enfilish- 
ir.eii.  rej^'arded  as  beasts  lo  be  knocked  on  the  heafi  ;\lterNaseby 
the  Insh'.vonieit  fottnd  in  the  kit^s's  camp  were  brantled  by  order 
oi  F.iiriax;  auer  i'biiipliaugh  more  tiua  joo  women,  wives  or 
followers  of  Mncdonald's  men,  were  butchered.  Montrose's 
Highlanders  at  their  worst  were  no  moR  cruel  than  the  sober 
soldiers  of  the  kirk. 

43.  Nmtktm  JBt^^sMfow.—Chafles  received  the  newa 

of  PhQipihBu^  oD  the  aBib  of  September,  and  gave  ordeit  that 
the  west  abould  be  abandoned,  the  prince  of  Waha  ehooM  lie 
sent  to  Fiance,  and  Goring  should  bring  up  what  forces  be  oouM 
to  the  Oxford  region.  On  the  4th  of  October  Charles  himself 
reached  Newark  (whither  he  had  marched  from  Denbigh  after 
rcvictualling  Chester  and  suffering  the  defeat  of  Row  ton  Heath). 
The  iti;€HUon  l«  go  to  Montrose  was  of  coux^'  given  up,  at  aay 
rate  for  the  present,  and  he  was  rrierely  waiting  for  Goring  and 
the  Royalist  militia  of  the  west  -  each  in  its  own  way  a  broken 
teed  lo  leati  uiX)n.     .\  hollow  reconciliation  was  patched  up 

between  Charles  and  Rupert,  and  tlie  court  remained  at  Newark 
for  over  a  month.  Before  it  set  out  to  return  to  Oxford  another 
Royalist  force  had  been  destroyed.  On  the  I4lh  of  October, 
receiving  information  that  Montrose  had  raised  •  new  army, 
the  king  permitted  Laogdale'a  northern  troops  to  make  afrcdi 
attempt  to  lesch  Scotland.  At  tiWgJalels  reqtieat  Dia^  wm 
appointed  to  command  in  this  enteipiiie,  «ad,chr{lien  though  be 
was,  and  disastRNis  though  his  influence  had  ben  to  the  discipline 
of  the  army,  he  led  it  boldly  and  skilfxilly.  His  immediate 
opponent  was  Poyntz,  who  had  followed  the  king  step  by  step 
from  Doncaster  to  Chester  and  back  toWclbcck  ..ind  he  succeeded 
on  the  15th  in  surprising  l'o\  ntz's  entire  force  of  fool  at  Shcrbum. 
I'oyntz's  cavalry  were  soon  after  this  reported  approacliing 
from  the  south,  and  Digby  hojHd  to  trap  them  ahu.  At  lirst 
ail  went  well  and  l>oiiy  after  body  of  the  rebels  was  routed. 
But  by  a  singular  mischance  the  Royalist  main  body  mistook  the 
ParUamcntary  squadrons  in  flight  through  Shcrbum  for  friends, 
and  believing  all  was  lost  tciok  to  flight  also.  Thus  Digby 'a 
cavalry  fled  as  fast  -m  Poyntz's  and  in  the  same  direction,  and 
the  latter,  coming  to  their  senses  first,  drove  the  Royalist  horse  in 
wiMouifuBiainaB&rasSkfpton.  Lead  Digby  was  still  sanguine^ 
and  from  Skipton  he  actuaUy  penetrated  as  far  as  Dumfiios. 
But  whether  Montrose's  new  army  was  or  was  not  in  the  Low- 
lands,  it  was  certain  that  L«ven  and  Leslie  were  on  the  Border, 
and  the  mad  adventure  soon  came  to  an  end.  Digby,  with  the 
mere  hatidful  of  men  remaining  to  him,  w.a.s  driven  back  into 
CuQ^lx-Tliiud,  and  on  the  24th  of  October,  his  army  haWng 
entirely  disappeared,  he  tcK^k  ship  with  his  otiicers  for  the  Isle  of 
Man.  Poyntz  had  not  joUowed  iiira  beyond  Skipton,  and  was 
.now  watching  the  king  from  Nottingham,  while  Rossiter  with  the 
Lincoln  troops  was  posted  at  Grantham.  The  king's  chances  of 
escaping  from  Newark  were  becoming  smaller  day  by  day, 
and  they  were  not  improved  by  a  violent  dispute  between  him 
and  Rupert,  Maurice,  Ix>rd  Gerard  and  Sir  Richard  WlDlt^  at 
the  end  of  which  these  oSoeis  and  many  othen  rode  awiy  to 
aaktheFarliamentiorleavetogocver-oeae.  llw  pretext  of  the 
<|uarrd  mattered  little,  the  distiactloB  between  the  views  of 
Charles  and  Digby  on  the  one  band  and  Rupert  and  Ms  friends 
on  the  other  was  fundamental— to  the  latter  peace  had  become 
a  political  as  well  as  a  milir.iry  necessity.  Meanwhile  south 
Wales,  with  the  single  excei>tion  of  Ragl.tn  Castle,  had  been 
overrun  by  ihc  i'wiiament.irians.  Kverywhcre  the  Royalist 
posts  were  falling.  The  New  Model,  no  longer  fearing  (loring. 
hnd  divided,  Fairfax  reducing  the  garri«ons  oi  Domct  and 
Devon,  Cromwell  those  of  Hampshire.  Amongst  the  latter  was 
the  famons  Basing  House,  which  was  stormed  at  dawn  on  the 
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14th  of  October  and  burnt  to  the  grouod.  Cromwell,  fais  work 
finished,  returned  to  headqiurteis,  and  the  criny  wintered  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  CKditon. 

44.  Bud  9f  fke  FinI  War.'^liut  milituy  evoiU  of  1646  caQ 
lor  no  comment.  The  only  field  amy  lonalnfng  to  the  king 
was  Goring's,  and  though  Hopton,  who  aoirowhiUy  accepted  the 
command  after  Goring's  departure,  tried  at  the  last  morricnt 
to  revive  the  memories  and  the  local  patriotism  of  1643.  it  was 
of  no  UM'  Uj  I'ikIu  iiKdiiist  ihe  New  Model  with  the  r.rmcii  rnlibli' 
that  GoriiiK  lur:if  ]  iivcr  lu  him.  Dartmouth  surr*  ni!i  rcri  on 
January  iS.  Hopum  ik-feated  at  Torrington  on  l  ihruiiry 
16,  and  surrendered  the  remnant  of  his  worthless  army  on 
March  14.  Exeter  fell  on  April  13.  Elsewhere,  Hereford  was 
taken  on  December  17,  1645,  and  the  last  battle  of  the  war 
was  fought  and  lost  at  Stow-on  the-Wold  by  Lord  Astley  on 
March  at,  1646.  Newark  and  Oxford  fell  tcapectivebron  May  6 
nadjiuie34.  On  Aiiguttji  MoptwiewcBpedfaimtteHMiknda. 
On  th«  19th  of  the  aame  ntonth  Ratfan  Castle  suirendered, 
and  the  last  Royalist  post  of  all,  Harlech  Castle,  maintained 
the  U:ieles&  struggle  until  March  i  j,  1647.  Charles  himself,  after 
leaving  Newark  in  November  1645,  had  spent  the  winter  in  and 
ariju.id  Oxford,  ',\ luiici;',  ;<fUT  an  lhU'c.-iI urous  journey,  he  cimc 
tu  ihc  camp  oi  ilic  Scouii>li  ai'iuy  ai  bouihwell  on  May  5,  1646. 

45.  Second  CivU  War  (1648-^2). — The  close  of  the  First 
Civil  War  left  England  and  Scotland  in  the  hands  potentially  of 
any  one  of  the  four  parties  or  any  combination  of  two  or  more 
that  should  prow  strong  enough  to  dominate  the  rest.  Armed 
political  Royaliam  wis  Indeed  at  an  end,  but  Charles,  though 
practically  n  prisoner,  considered  hinudf  and  was,  almost  to 
the  last,  eoosideted  by  the  rest  as  necessary  to  ensure  the  success 
ot  whichever  amongst  the  ntherthreepartiea  could  ooote  to  terma 
irith  him.  Thus  he  passed  successivdy  into  the  hands  of  the 
Soots,  the  Parliament  and  the  New  Model,  trying  to  reverse  the 
verdict  of  arms  by  coquetting  with  each  in  turn.  The  Presby- 
terian? and  flic  >r(its,  after  Corrct  Jdvrc  ,if  Fairfax's  horse 
sci/xd  upon  :hc  person  of  the  king  iu:  ihc  arn.y  (June  3,  1647), 
Ik  ^;.ln  ai  oni  c  to  prepare  for  a  fresh  civil  war,  this  time  against 
indc(Krndcnty,  as  embodied  in  the  New  Model — 'henceforward 
called  the  Army — and  after  making  use  of  its  sword,  its  opponents 
attempted  to  disband  it,  to  send  it  on  foreign  service,  to  cut 
oil  its  arrears  of  pay,  with  the  result  that  it  was  exasperated 
beyond  control,  and,  remembering  not  merely  its  grievances 
but  also  the  principle  for  which  it  had  fought,  soon  became  the 
most  powerful  political  party  in  the  realm.  From  1646  to  1648 
the  breach  between  army  and  parliament  widened  day  by  day 
until  finaUy  the  Presbyterian  party,  combined  with  the  Scots  and 
the  remaining  Royalists,  felt  itself  strong  enough  to  begin  a 
second  civi!  -.var. 

46.  The  E):y,!isli  War.- — In  February  1648  Colonel  i'oyer,  the 
Parlia:iunUiry  f;uvernor  of  Pembtukc  Castle,  refused  to  hand 
over  his  comiuand  to  one  of  Fairfax's  oim  urs,  and  he  was  soon 
joined  by  some  hundreds  of  ofbct  rs  aiid  ruL-n.  who  mutinied, 
ostensibly  for  arrears  of  pay,  but  reaiiy  with  political  objects. 
At  the  end  of  March,  encujraged  by  minor  successes,  I'oycr 
openly  declared  for  the  king.  Disbanded  soldiers  continued 
to  join  him  in  April,  all  South  Wales  revolted,  and  eventually 
be  was  joined  by  Major-Genecal  Laughame,  bis  district  com- 
mander, tad  Colonel  PoweL  In  ApiO  ako  news  came  that  the 
Scots  were  arming  and  that  Berwick  and  Caiffide  had  been 
seized  by  the  English  Royalists.  Cromwell  was  at  once  sent  off 
at  the  head  of  a  strong  detatlinient  to  deal  wi'.h  Liui>;harne  and 
Poyer,  Bu!  before  he  arrived  Lau};harnc  had  i>L'c'n  s<-vcri-!v 
defeated  by  Colonel  Horton  at  St  FaKans  (May  8 1.  The  ICnKii-'h 
Presbyterians  fnyntl  it  difTicuit  to  reconcile  their  principles 
with  thiir  allies  wlur.  it  appourcil  that  the  prisoners  taken 
at  St  I-'agans  bore  "  We  long  to  see  our  King  "  on  their  hats; 
very  soon  in  fact  the  English  war  became  almost  purely  a  Royalist 
revolt,  and  the  war  in  the  north  an  attempt  to  enforce  a  mixture 
of  Koyatism  and  Prcsbyterianism  on  Englishmen  by  mCMIS  of  a 
Scottish  army.  The  former  were  disturbers  of  the  peace  a|id  no 
WOK.  Neti^.  all  the  X^yalists  who  had  fought  in  the  Pint 
CSvfl  War  bad  given  their  patole  not  to  bear  arms  a^inst  the 


Parliament,  and  many  honourable  Royalists,  foremost  amoBg^ 
them  the  old  Lord  Asiley,  who  had  fought  the  last  battle  for  the 
king  in  1646,  refused  to  break  their  word  by  taking  any  part  in 
the  second  war.  Those  who  ^  so,  and  by  implication  those 
who  abetted  them  in  doing  so,  were  likely  to  be  treated  with 
the  utmost  rigour  if  capt  ured,  for  the  army  was  in  a  less  placable 
mood  in  1648  than  in  1645,  and  had  already  determined  to 
"  call  Charles  Stuart,  that  man  of  blood,  to  an  account  for  the 
lili)o  1  lie  had  shed."  On  the  aist  of  May  Kent  rose  in  revolt  in 
ihu  kitiK**  name.  A  fi-w  days  later  a  mosi  se  rious  blow  to  the 
Indciiciidciils  v.as  struck  by  the  d(-'fi-<-tion  of  thi'  n;iv\-,  froni  loni- 
niand  oi  which  they  bad  removed  Vice-.'\dmiral  Batten,  as  being 
a  Presbyterian.  Though  a  former  lord  high  admiral,  the  carl  o( 
Warwick,  also  a  Presbyterian,  was  brought  back  to  the  service, 
it  was  not  long  before  the  navy  made  a  purely  Royalist  dcvlara- 
tion  and  placed  itself  under  the  command  of  the  prince  of  Waks. 
But  Fairfax  had  a  dearer  view  and  a  dearer  purpose  than  the 
distracted Parilamcnt.  Hemovedquirkly into  Kent,andonthe 
evening  of  June  s  stormed  Maidstone  by  oik  ti  force,  after  which 
the  local  levies  dispersed  to  their  homes,  and  the  more  determined 
Royalists,  after  a  futile  attempt  to  induce  the  City  of  London  to 
dcrlaro  fur  thcni,  tki!  it;to  E-se.\.  In  Cornwall,  North.  ini|:iU>n- 
shirc,  iS'ortb  Walti  iiid  LiiiLcihjshuL  tin.  revolt  coli.ii.sL-d  35 
easily.  Only  in  South  Wales,  Essex  rii^d  iIr  north  uf  I'n^danil 
was  there  serious  fighting.  In  the  first  ot  ihcst  districts  Crom  well 
rapi<lly  reduced  all  the  fortresses  except  Pembroke,  where 
Laugharnc,  Poyer  and  Powel  hchi  out  with  the  desperate  courage 
of  deserters.  In  the  north,  Pontcfract  was  surprised  by  the 
Royalists,  and  shortly  afterwards  Scarborough  Castie  declared 
for  the  king.  Fairfai^  after  his  success  at  Maidstone  and  the 
pacification  of  Kent,  turned  northward  to  reduce  Esse^  where, 
under  their  ardent,  experieoced  and  popular  lender  Sr  Charles 
Lucas,  the  Royalists  were  in  arms  in  great  numbers.  He  soon 
drove  the  enemy  into  Colchester,  but  the  first  attack  on  the  town 
•,^  .IS  repulsed  and  he  had  to  settle  down  ;o  ii  long  and  wcarisiime 
siege  t»  rigle.  A  Surrey  ri^ng,  remcnibi  r<  d  ini'.y  for  the  iJ<  ath 
of  the  young  and  gallant  Lord  Francis  Villiers  in  a  skirniisli  at 
iCtngston  (July  7),  collapsed  almost  as  soon  as  it  had  githcrcd 
force,  and  its  leadeis.  the  duke  of  Butkiiigham  and  the  carl  of 
Holland,  escaped,  alter  another  attempt  to  induce  London  to 
declare  for  them,  to  St  Albans  and  5t  Ifeots,  where  Holland  was 
taken  prisoner.    Duckingham  escaped  ovcr-scas. 

47.  Lamhrrl  in  the  Norlh.—  Hy  the  loth  of  July  therefore  the 
military  situation  was  well  defined.  Cromwell  held  Pembroke, 
Fairfax  Colchcstcr,  liambert  Pontefnct  under  siege;  elsewhere 
all  serious  k«al  rii^iti  had  eoBnpsed,  and  the  Scottish  army  had 
crossed  the  Border.  It  is  on  the  adventures  of  the  latter  that 
the  Interest  of  tlie  war  centres.  It  was  by  no  means  the  vel eran 
army  oi  Le\tt;,  vvliitli  had  lui:^  been  iJisLanded.  Tor  the  mo.st 
part  it  consisted  of  raw  levies,  a:id  as  the  idrk  had  refused  to 
sanction  the  enterprise  of  the  Sroiiish  parliament,  David  Leslie 
and  thousaniis  of  experience! i  otVircrs  :.r.d  men  declined  to  serve. 
The  duke  of  Hamilton  proved  to  be  a  poor  substitute  for  Leslie; 
his  army,  too,  was  so  ill  provided  that  as  soon  as  England  was 
invade<l  it  began  to  plunder  the  count  r>-sidc  for  the  bare 
meaiu  oi  ^^ustenance.   lCajor>Gcneral Lambert,  a  brilliant  young 

Sineral  of  twenty-nine,  was  raoie  than  equal  to  the  situation, 
e  had  already  left  the  sieges  ti  fiontefiact  and  Scarborough 
to  Cotonel  Roaslter,  and  hurried  httoCumbetiandto  deal  with  the 
English  Royalists  under  Sir  Blarmaduke  Langdale.  W!lh  his 
cavalry  he  poi  into  touch  with  the  eiietny  about  Carlisle  and 
slowly  fell  liaek,  fighting  small  reargUiird  actions  to  annoy  the 
enemy  ;;r,d  guin  time,  to  Bowes  and  Barnard  Castle,  l.angdale 
did  not  follow  him  into  the  mount.Tins,  but  oecnpied  himself 
in  gathering  rernnts  and  ,';np[ilies  <]f  material  anrl  foo<l  for  the 
Scots.  Lambert,  reinforced  from  the  midlands,  reappeared 
early  in  June  and  drove  him  back  to  Carlisle  with  his  work  half 
finished.  About  the  same  time  the  local  horse  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland  were  put  inlo  ihi;  field  by  Sir  A.  Hcsilrigc, 
governor  of  Newcastle,  and  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Robert  Lilburne  won  acottdderaUesacccss  Qune  30)  at  the  river 
Coquet.  Thu reverse,  coupled  with  the  «ilstence  of  Langdale'a 
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force  on  tht  Cunabolaiid  iMe,  pnctically  compelled  HunOton 

to  choose  the  west  cout  route  for  hb  advance,  and  his  army 
began  slowly  to  move  down  the  long  couloir  between  the 

mount.iill^  nnrl  tin-  5.i'a.  The  r.iniftaign  Wbkh  foUOWCd  IS  ODC 
of  ihe  most  briJUant  in  Ktiglwli  iuitory. 

48.  Campaign  of  Preslon. — On  the  :'<h  01  July  lln-  Smt-,,  with 
Langdalc  as  advanced  guard,  were  abuui  Carlisle,  ami  rciixforce- 
incnts  from  Ulster  were  expected  daily.  Lannbcrt's  horse  were 
at  Penrith,  Hexham  and  Kewcastle,  too  weak  to  fight  and  having 
OOly  akflbd  kading  and  rapidity  of  movement  to  enable  them 
to  gain  time.  Far  away  to  the  south  Cromwell  was  still  tied 
down  before  Pembroke,  Fairfax  before  Colchester.  Elsewhere 
the  rebellion,  which  had  bcca  put  down  by  rapidity  of  action 
father  than  sheer  weight  of  numbcn,  uDouideiied,  and  Prince 
Charles  and  the  fleet  crtiiccd  along  the  Enex  cooat.  Cromwell 
and  Lambert,  however,  understood  each  other  perfectly,  while 
ihi-  Sl  uttish  comraaiiili  rs  qMarrclled  with  Langdalc  and  each 
oLhcE.  Appleby  Casilu  surji  ndcrcd  to  the  Scots  on  the  51st 
of  July,  whereat  Lambert,  wh<i  \v,is  still  hanging  on  to  the  ilank 
of  the  Scottish  .iHvancc,  fell  batlv  from  Barnard  Ca.stlc  to  Rich- 
mond so  as  ti>  iliise  Wenslcydale  against  any  attempt  of  ihe 
invaders  to  march  on  Pontefract.  .\ll  the  restless  energy  of 
Langdalc's  horse  was  unable  to  dislodge  him  from  the  passes 
or  to  find  out  what  was  behind  that  impenetrable  cavalry 
screen.  The  crisis  was  now  at  hand.  Cromwell  had  received 
the  siinender  of  Pembroke  on  the  nth,  and  bad  marched  off, 
vRh  bb  men  unpaid,  ragged  and  shoeless,  at  full  speed  through 
(he  midlands.  Rains  and  storms  delayed  his  march,  but  he 
knew  that  Hamilton  in  the  broken  ground  of  Westmoriand  w  as 
still  Worse  off.  Shoes  from  Northampton  and  stockings  from 
Coventry  met  him  at  Nottingham,  and,  gathering  up  the  local 
levies  .i>  lie  weal.  Ir-  ni.ulf  for  Doncaster,  wlicrc  lie  iirri'.erj  un 
the  8th  ol  Aujjui;,  havitig  gai:iei]  ii\  riays  in  rdvaiKe  of  ihc  tir.ic 
he  had  allowed  himself  for  !he  niinli.  He  then  <al!('4  up 
artillery  from  Hull,  exchanged  his  Wal  levies  for  the  regulars 
who  were  besieging  Pontefract,  and  set  off  to  meet  Lambert. 
On  tbc  t2th  be  was  at  Wetherby,  Lambert  with  horse  and  foot 
at  Otky,  Langdale  at  Skipton  and  (>argrave,  Hamilton  at 
Lancaster,  and  Sir  George  Monro  with  the  Scots  from  Ulster  and 
the  Carlisle  Royalists  (organized  as  a  separate  command  owing 
to  friction  between  Monro  and  the  generals  of  the  main  army) 
at  Hornby.  On  the  ijtb,  while  Cromwell  was  marching  to  join 
Lambert  at  Otiey,  the  Scottish  leaders  wti*  sUU  Aqmling  as,  to 
whether  they  should  make  for  Pontefract  or  continue  through 
LariwLsliire  so  as  to  join  Lord  Byron  and  the  ChesMrc  Ri  ;.  ali-ts. 

4i}.  i'rcston  Fight. — On  the  14th  Cromweli  and  L.uiiliert 
were  at  Skipton,  on  the  isth  at  Gisbum,  and  on  the  if>th 
they  marched  down  the  valley  of  the  RibbV  toward"!  PreiAton 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  encnn  ':^  iiis]>i>sili.iiiH  nm'.  full  ileter- 
mination  to  attack  him.  They  had  with  them  horse  and  loot 
not  only  of  Ihe  army,  but  also  of  the  militia  of  Yorkshire, 
Durham,  Northumberland  and  Lanca^lilre,  and  withal  were 
heavily  outnumbered,  having  only  S600  men  against  perhaps 
w^ooo  of  Hamilton's  coomuuL  But  the  latter  weie  acatter<  >l 
tor  convenience  of  supply  along  the  nad  fram  Lancaster, 
through  Preston,  towaids  Wigaa,  Langdale's  corps  having  thu« 
become  the  left  flank  guard  instead  of  the  advanced  guard. 
Langdalc  called  in  his  advanced  parties,  perhaps  with  a  view 
to  resuming  the  duties  of  advanced  guard,  on  the  night  of 
the  t.jlh,  and  Culleiicil  them  ni:ir  Ixingridge.  It  is  not  cli..r 
whether  he  rcporitd  Cmn.v.  i  IPs  uh  ;ince,  but,  if  he  did,  Hamiiiu.T 
ignored  the  report,  for  on  the  1 7ih  Monro  was  half  a  day's  march 
to  the  north,  Langdale  cast  ol  I'reslon,  and  the  nwin  army 
strung  out  on  the  Wigan  road,  Major-Gcneral  Baillie  with  a  \,o<\\ 
of  foot,  the  rear  of  the  column,  being  still  in  Preston,  ilui'  ilr  ui. 
yielding  to  the  importunity  of  his  lieutenant-general,  the  earl  of 
Callendar,  sent  Baillie  across  the  Ribble  to  follow  the  nmin  body 
just  as  Langdale,  with  3000  foot  and  500  horse  only,  met  the 
first  shock  of  Cnnnwelt's  attack  on  Preston  Moor.  HamUton, 
like  Charles  at  Edgehill.  passiwly  shared  in,  without  directing, 
the  battle,  and.  though  Langdale's  men  fought  magnificently, 
they  were  after  four  hours'  struggle  driven  to  the  RibUe.  BailUe 


attempted  to  cover  the  RibUe  and  Darwen  bridges  on  the  Wtgaa 

road,  but  Cromwell  had  forced  his  way  across  both  before  night- 
fall. Pursuit  was  at  once  undertaken,  and  not  relaxed  until 
Hamilton  had  been  driven  through  Wigan  amJ  Winwick  to 
Uiloxeter  and  Ashbourne.  There.  preS3e<l  fi;nijU5l\-  in  rear  by 
Cromwell's  horse  and  held  up  in  front  by  the  militia  0:  the  mi  1- 
lands,  the  remnant  of  the  Scottish  army  laid  down  its  arms  on 
the  25th  et  .\u;;i.st.  Various  attempts  were  made  to  raise  the 
Royalist  standard  in  Wales  and  elsewhere,  but  Preston  was  the 
death-blow.  On  the  jSth  of  August,  starving  and  hopeless  of 
relief,  the  Colchester  Royalists  surrendered  to  Lord  Fairfax. 
The  ^-ictors  in  the  Second  Civil  War  were  not  merciftd  to  those 
who  had  brought  war  uto  the  land  again.  On  the  evening  of 
the  surrender  of  Cokhester,  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  George 
Lisle  %verc  shot.  Laughamc,  Poycrand  Powel  were  sentenced  to 
death,  but  Poyer  alone  was  executed  on  the  25th  of  .April  164^, 
being  tlie  vielhti  selected  by  lot.  f)f  five  prominenl  Roy.ili>t 
peers  who  had  fallen  into  l!ie  hainls  of  the  rariiamenl,  ihriv, 
the  duke  of  Hamil'.oii.  the  e.irl  of  Holland,  and  Li)nl  Cii-iCl, 
one  of  the  Colchester  priauiicio  and  a  man  of  high  ciiaracier, 
were  behca  ie.i  ;si  Westminster  on  the  9th  of  February.  .Above 
all,  after  long  hesitations,  even  after  renewal  of  negotiations, 
the  army  and  the  Independents  '*  purged  "  the  Houses  of  their 
ill-wishers,  and  created  a  court  for  the  trial  and  scntcm  r  nf  the 
king.  The  more  resolute  of  the  judges  ncrve<l  the  n-:A  t.i  tign 
the  death-warrant,  and  Charles  was  beheaded  at  Whitcfoall  on 
the  30th  of  January. 

so.  CrtnarA  im  /relisNA— The  euiqMfgn  of  Prestm  was 
undertaken  under  the  direction  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  not 
the  kirk,  and  it  needed  the  execution  of  the  king  to  bring  about 
a  union  of  all  Scottish  parties  against  the  English  Indcpcntleiit  ^, 
Kven  s<i.  Charles  \  \  in  e\;le  liad  to  <utiir-.it  le.  Idiip  neg;il  iatioliS 
and  h,iril  rori'lit ioris  lieiiire  lie  w.ii  allowed  lu  piiL  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Sreittish  armies.  The  marquis  of  Hunlly  was 
executed  for  taking  up  arms  for  the  king  on  the  32nd  of  March 
\(jY->.  Montrose,  under  ("harles's  <iirections,  made  a  last  attempt 
to  rally  the  Scottish  Royalists  early  in  1650.  But  Charles  merely 
used  Montrose  as  a  threat  to  obtain  better  conditions  for  himself 
from  the  Covenanters,  and  when  the  noblest  of  all  the  Royalists 
was  defeated  (Carbisdale,  April  97),  delivered  up  to  hU pursuers 
(May  4),  and  executed  (May  si,  1650),  he  was  not  adiained  lo 
give  way  to  the  deounds  of  the  Covenanters,  and  lo  place  himself 
at  the  hea<l  of  MoMttose's  executioners.  His  father,  whatever 
his  faults,  had  at  least  chosen  to  die  for  an  ideal,  the  Church  of 
England.  Charles  II.  mnv  ()rn]H>scd  to  regain  the  throne  by 
allowing  Scotlatnl  ;<i  impose  Pre' byterianism  on  England,  and 
ilismissi''!  all  the  lai;l;fiil  C;;%alier>-  \vln>  had  t'ljlluwe.l  him  lo 
exile.  iMeaiiwlrlf .  Ireiatid,  iti  whiih  a  fresh  war,  with  ojMrnly 
anti-English  ami  anti-Protestant  objects,  had  broken  out  in 
1648,  was  thoroughly  reduced  to  order  by  Cromweli,  who  boM. 
down  all  re.<>istance  by  his  skiU,  and  even  more  by  his  ruthless 
severity,  in  a  brief  campaign  of  nine  months  (battle  of  Rathmiiies 
near  Dublin,  wort  by  Colonel  Michael  Jones,  August  J,  1649; 
b-i^rming  of  Drogheda,  September  11,  and  of  Wexford,  October 
I  r .  by  Cromwell;  capture  of  KHkeany,  March  »8, 1650,  and  of 
Oonmel,  May  10).  Cromwell  returned  to  Eflf^Bllfj  at  the  end 
of  May  1650,  and  on  June  36  Fairhuc,  who  had  been  anxious 
and  uneasy  since  the  execution  of  the  king,  resi^'iieil  the  com- 
mand-in-chicf  of  ihc  army  to  his  lieutenant  ^tenera!.  The 
pri  ;ext,  rather  than  th?  re.ison,  of  Fairfax's  resignatiiiii  waS  hlS 
unwillingness  to  lead  an  English  army  to  reduce  St  e^tland. 

51.  The  Intasion  oj  ScotUnd. — This  important  step  had  bei  n 
resolved  upon  as  soon  as  it  was  clear  that  Charles  11.  would 
come  to  terms  with  the  Covenanters.  From  this  ))ei;[ii  the 
Second  Ci\nl  War  becomes  a  war  of  England  against  Scotland. 
Here  at  least  the  Independents  carried  the  whole  of  En^nd 
with  ihcxn.  No  Englishman  cared  to  accept  a  settlement  at  the 
hands  of  a  victorious  foreign  army,  and  on  the  >8th  of  June, 
five  days  after  Charles  IL  bad  sworn  to  the  Covenant,  the  new 
lord-general  was  00  hb  way  to  the  Border  to  take  command  of 
the  English  army.  About  the  same  time  a  new  militia  act  was 
passed  that  was  destined  to  give  full  and  decisive  eficct  to  the 
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Mtional  spirit  of  EngUnd  in  the  gmt  final  campaign  of  the  war. 
Jilcanwhiie  the  moito  fnppa  fart,  Jrappes  vite  was  carried  out 
•tanceby  theicgularforccfl.  On  the  igthof  July  1650  Cromwell 
mide  tbe  li&al  tmnsements  at  Berwich'Oii-Tweed.  liajw- 
GcDenl  HMorimi, »  piaw  aoMicr  ud  an  extmne  Independent, 
WW  to  ocMiuBaiid  the  npdv  nad  ausilwy  foraa  Idt  in  England, 
and  to  secure  the  Commoowealtli  against  Royalists  and  Presby- 
terians. Cromwell  took  with  him  Fleetwood  as  lieutenant-general 
and  Ljmlx-t[  as  major-gcniTal,  and  hfs  forrrs  numlx  red  about 
10,000  loot  anci  ^ooo  horse.  Hi?,  opjxjru-iic  iJiviti  Leslie  (his 
comrade  <>f  Marsion  Muor)  had  iiiULh  largcrforce,  but  its  decree 
of  JraiiuDX  \v:is  iiiforior,  il  wus  iiintf  than  Minted  by  the  pulilicai 
di.-.^<.-tisionb  of  ;hi.-  p<:<jpic  at  l^irjic  and  it  w.ii.  in  great  part  at 
any  rate,  raised  by  ton  ed  <  tJisinicnt.  On  the  23nd  of  July 
Cromwell  crossed  the  Twicd.  He  marched  on  Edinburgh  by 
the  sea  coast,  through  Dunbar,  Haddington  and  Musselburgh, 
fivJng  almost  entirely  on  supplies  landed  by  the  Oeet  which 
nooompuiied  him— (or  the  country  itsdf  was  incapable  of 
■uppwtinK  even  •  small  mtuf—tnd  on  the  39th  be  found 
LoUe'i  inny  drawn  «p  and  caMicncfaed  in  a  position  extending 
from  Leith  to  Ed&ibuigh. 

52.  Operations  around  EdinbKrgjk.—TlK  same  day  a  ahaip  but 
indecisive  fight  took  place  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Arthur's  Scat, 

alter  which  C'romwcll,  hiivin^;  fell  ihc  .'ilrcp.Hth  ol'  Leslie's  line, 
drtw  Ixuk  U)  Mushclburijli.  LcsLe's  hurse  loUovved  hirr.  up 
sharply,  and  anuihcr  action  was  fought,  after  which  the  Seoi.', 
assaulted  Musselburgh  without  success.  Miltt.an'ly  Lcsiie  had 
the  best  of  it  in  these  affairs,  but  it  -.v.!.-;  prei  isi  ly  this  moment 
that  the  kirk  party  chose  to  institute  a  scorching  three  days' 
examination  of  the  [x>litical  and  religious  sentiments  of  his  army. 
Hie  result  «>•  thai  the  army  was  "  purged  "  of  80  ofTiccrs  and 
3000  toUien  ai  tt tay  witUa  muaiLet  shot  of  the  enemy.  Crom- 
well waa  mcR  ooMenled,  however,  with  tbe  supply  question 
than  with  the  ditttacted  amy  of  the  Scots.  On  tbe  6th  of 
August  he  had  to  fall  hack  as  far  aa  Ombar  to  enaUe  the  fleet 
to  land  supplies  in  safety,  the  port  of  MiwellniiBh  being  unsafe 
in  the  violent  and  stormy  weather  which  prevailed.  He  soon 
returned  to  Musselburgh  and  prepared  to  force  Leslie  to  battle. 

In  jjrrparat icjii  tor  an  exlen<led  ir.aniiuvre  three  days'  ralions 
were  served  uul.  Tell'.j  Were  aliu  issued,  perha|>s  [or  []ie  lirtt 
lime  in  the  civil  wars,  for  it  was  a  regular  professiona!  arni>\ 
winch  had  to  be  cared  for,  made  comfortahh-  and  ccoiiomiicd, 
that  w.i-s  now  carryitif;  on  :he  work  of  the  volunteers  of  the  first 
war.  Even  after  Cromwell  started  on  lusmanauvrc,  the  Scottish 
army  was  still  in  the  midst  of  its  political  trouble:^,  and,  certain 
though  he  was  that  nothing  but  victory  in  the  field  would  give 
an  assured  peace,  he  was  obliged  to  intervene  in  the  confused 
BeKOtiatioia  of  the  various  Scottish  parlicSk  At  iaat,  however, 
Cfaarha  II.  made  a  show  of  agreeing  to  tbe  demaads  of  his 
■tianiie  anppocten^  and  IcsUe  was  free  to  wwt.  Cromwell 
had  now  entered  the  hill  country,  with  a  vtaw  to  occupying 
Queensferry  and  thus  bloddng  up  Edinburgh.  Leslie  hsd  the 
shorter  road  and  barred  the  way  at  Contorphine  mil  (August 
21;.  Cromwelj.  though  now  far  from  his  ba.sc,  nianauvred 
again  to  his  right,  X.^siic  meeting  him  once  more  at  Gogar 
(August  27)-  The  .Scottish  lines  at  that  [wini  were  strong  enough 
to  dismay  even  Cromwell,  and  the  tnaiiciuvre  on  (Juecnsferry 
was  at  last  given  up.  It  had  cost  the  English  army  severe  losses 
in  sick,  and  much  suflcring  in  the  autumn  r.ighi?  on  the  bleak. 
hiOaides. 

jj.  Dunbar. — On  tbe  2Sth  Cromwell  fell  back  on  Musselburgh, 
and  on  the  31st,  after  embarking  his  non-eflcctive  men,  to  Dun- 
bar. Leslie  followed  him  up,  and  wished  to  hgbt  a  battle  at 
I>nnl)ar  00  Smday,  the  ist  4f  Septamber.  But  tffiia  the  kirk 
{ntemned,  Ois  tiBie  to  fwbM  Lcdie  to  bieak  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  unfortunate  Scottish  commander  oouU  only  estaUub  himself 
on  Doon  Hill  (sec  Dunbax)  and  send  a  force  to  Cockbumspath 
to  bar  the  Berwick  road.  He  had  now  23,000  men  to  Cromwell's 
11,000,  and  proposed,  jautf  ilt  mn-ux.  to  starve  Cromwell  into 
surrender.  But  the  F.nglish  army  wa.s  composed  of  "  ragged 
soldiers  with  bright  n'.uskrts,"  and  had  a  great  captain  oi  un- 
disputed authority  at  their  bead.   Leslie's,  on  the  other  hand, 


had  lost  such  discipline  as  it  had  ever  poaseased,  and  was  now, 
under  outside  influences,  thoroughly  disintegrated.  Ciomwdl 
wrote  home,  indeed,  that  he  was  "  tipoii  an  cagsfement  very 
difficult,"  but,  desperate  as  his  position  ssemed,  he  fdt  the 
pulse  of  bis  lyponent  and  steadily  rrfnsed  to  take  hit  anny  away 
bysea.  He  bad  not  to  wait  hmg.  It  was  now  tbe  turn  of  Leslie's 
men  on  the  hillside  to  endure  patiently  privation  aii  t  e.\;>Lis'jre, 
and  after  one  night's  bivouac,  Leslie,  too  readily  inittniig  that 
t  he  eneni>'  '.v.is  about  to  escape  by  sea,  came  riown  to  fight.  The 
bat  tie  of  Dunhar  (q.v.)  opened  in  the  eaxly  Riurning  of  the  3rd  of 
September.  I;  wa-s  the  mitst  brilliant  of  all  Olivet  s  victories. 
Utiori;  the  suti  w.is  lugki  in  the  heavens  the  Scottish  array  had 
ceased  to  e\:st. 

54.  Royalism  in  Scotland, — After  Dunbar  it  wa-s  easy  for  the 
\ictorious  anny  to  overraa  southern  Scotland,  more  especially 
as  the  dissensions  Of  the  enemy  wife  embittered  by  the  defeat 
of  which  they  had  been  the  pitme  cause.  The  kiifc  indeed  put 
Dunbar  to  the  aaount  of  ita  own  lemitsaeta  hi  not  purging  their 
army  more  thoroughly,  but,  aa  Cromwell  wrote  on  the  4th  of 
September,  the  hkk  had  "  done  its  do."  « I  fa^eve  their  Unc 
will  set  up  on  Us  own  sooie,"  he  continued,  and  indeed,  now  that 
the  anny  of  the  kirk  waa  destroyed  and  they  thcmse:  .  es  v.ere 
secure  behind  the  Forth  and  based  on  the  friendly  Highlands, 
Ch.irlcs  and  the  Cavaliers  were  in  a  position  not  only  to  defy 
Cromwt'l.  !iu'  al,o  to  fi  rci:  tlu  Scottish  national  spirit  of  resLsi- 
ance  to  the  ircad.er  inlL>  .1  purely  Roy.dist  1  ;cinncl.  Cromwell 
had  only  rereivetl  a  fe  .s  orafls  Liiid  reinforccmen's  from  England, 
and  for  the  pre-er.t  he  could  lijt  block  up  K,linburgh  Castle 
(which  surrendered  on  (  hrist ;?i:i.3  eve),  and  try  lo  bring  up 
adequate  force:-,  and  material  for  t  jie  sicKe  of  Stirling — an  attempt 
which  was  frustrated  by  the  baune.'v,  cif  the  ro.ids  and  the  violence 
of  the  weather.  The  reil  of  the  early  winter  of  1650  was  thus 
occu[ued  in  semi-military,  semi-political  operations  between 
detachmcota  of  the  EngiBrii  army  and  certain  aimed  fHeesof  the 
kirk  party  which  still  rasintained  a  pfecariaoa  eadstence  in  the 
western  Lowlands,  and  in  pdice  work  against  the  moas-tniopers 
of  the  Border  counties.  Early  in  Fcbruar>-  1651,  still  in  the 
midst  of  terrible  ■weather,  Cromwell  made  anothtT  resolute  but 

futile  attempt  to  reach  Stirling,  This  time  he  himself  fell  sitrk, 
and  hi.-,  los.ses  hai:  to  be  maije  good  liy  liraflS  Of  recruits  J'roai 
Ktiglalld,  inatiy  of  whori'.  came  most  iinwiUingly  to  serve  in  the 
cold  wet  bivouacs  that  the  ne'.s sp.iper.^  had  graphicslty  reported.' 

53.   Thr   F.iijish  — .-\l.Mimt  this  time  there  o( ctrreii 

in  England  two  events  which  had  a  most  important  lieariiig  on 
the  campaign.  The  first  was  tbe  detection  of  a  v\  :  lesprcad 
Royalist -Presbyterian  conspiracy — how  widespread  no  one  knew, 
for  those  of  its  promoters  who  were  captured  and  executed  cer- 
tainly formed  but  a  small  fraction  Of  the  whole  number.  Harrison 
was  oideRd  to  Lanrsshire  In  April  to  watch  the  north  Wctili, 
Isle  of  Maa  end  Bolder  Royalists,  and  nlHtaiy  precairttam  wen 
taken  in  various  parts  of  England.  The  second  was  the  revlvsl 
ol  the  militia.  Since  1644  there  had  been  no  general  employment 
of  local  forces,  the  quarrel  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
regular  armies  by  force  of  circumstances.  The  New  Model, 
though  a  national  army,  resembled  Wellington's  J'eninsular 
army  more  than  the  soldiers  of  th<'  French  Revolutioit  ami  (he 
American  Civil  War.  It  wa.";  now  engaged  in  prosecuting  a 
war  of  aggression  against  the  hereiiitar>-  f;>c  over  the  Border- 
strictly  the  task  of  a  professional  army  with  a  national  basis. 
The  militia  was  indeed  raw  and  untrained.  Some  of  the  Essex 
men  "  fell  flat  on  their  faces  on  the  sound  of  a  cannon."  In  the 
north  of  England  Harrison  compltiincd  to  Cromwell  of  the 
"  badness  "  ol  his  men,  and  the  laid  ceaeial  sympathised, 
ha\'ing  "  hsd  mvdi  sudi  staff  "  sent  Um  to  make  ssod  the 
kisses  in  trained  men.  BvcaheforanomeBtloattmtehwithtba 
spirit  of  the  people,  ffis  recruits  were  unwillfng  drafts  for  foreign 
service,  but  in  England  the  new  levies  were  trtisted  to  defend 

'  The  tents  were  c\'idently  issued  for  regular  marches,  not  for 
croes-cauntr>'  nxanotuvros  against  the  enemy.  These  manoeuvree, 
ax  we  have  !<cen,  often  took  aeveral  days.  The  boH  giitiraJ  ordhiawt 
of  the  17th  and  l8th  centuries  framed  hi.4  mansuvrcs  oaksmallsr 
scale  so  as  not  to  expove  his  expeniiive  and  highly  trained  soldien 
to  discomfort  and  tbe  consequent  tempution  to  desert. 
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Uieir  lioniai,  Mtd  tb  mOitla  mw  coon  tiiimi|>hBiitl]r  to  jnattfy  its 
cditteiice  OB  the  day  of  Worccstcc 

$6.  itnerieitking.—VnSiie  David  Leslie  mgaalnd  and  drilled 

the  king's  new  army  beyond  the  Forth,  CromwcU  was,  slowly 
and  with  frequent  relapses,  recoverinj?  from  his  illness.  The 

KiiK'K;-?!  atmy  iti::r<hc'':l  to  (h.isk""  in  Apr:!,  then  returned  to 
K<lii)burgh.  '1  he  motives  of  -.lie  m.inh  ;inii  lhat  o(  the  return 
are  alike  obscure,  but  it  m:iy  !n.-  LunjL-ciiirL'd  ih:ii,  tliu  torccs  in 
Jilngland  under  Harrison  having  now  assembled  in  Lancashire, 
tke  Edinbuigh-Newcustlc-York  road  had  to  be  covered  by  the 

nutiit  army.  Be  Uu»  u  it  my,  Cromwell's  health  again  broke 
dowB  and  hit  life  was  deqnired  ot.  Only  late  in  June  were 
operadooa  actively  KBuaied  ItetwecB  Stirling  and  Unlitbgow. 
M  fint  Cromwell  souglit  without  succew  to  bring  Leitie  to 
battle,  but  he  stormul  Callendar  House  near  Falkirk  on  July  13, 
and  on  the  i6th  of  Jnly  he  began  the  execution  of  a  brilliant 

and  successful  mann  '.ivrr.  A  fore  c  frr.m  Oiu-i'n--fcrry,  t  ovLTL-d  by 
the  English  fleet.  \v:i.s  throwi!  .itroja  Lim  l  ink  ui  I'unh  tu  Noriii- 
fcrry.  Lambcrl  liiUowni  wi;h  reinforcements,  and  defeated  a 
detachment  of  L(-,lii'b  army  at  InverkcirhiiiK  on  the  »oih. 
Leslie  ilivw  b.ick.  ::i  once,  but  mana^c<!  ;<_>  in^d  a  irv^h  ^'.rong 
position  in  front  of  Stirling,  whence  he  dclied  Cromweil  again. 
At  this  juncture  Cromwell  prepared  to  pass  his  whole  army  across 
the  firth.  His  contcmplatnl  m:in(riivre  of  course  gave  up  to  the 
enemy  all  the  roatL  into  Kngiand,  and  Ijufore  undertaking  it  the 
lord  general  held  a  conswiuuioa  with  Uaniaon,  at  the  result  of 
which  that  cSbta  took  over  the  direct  defence  of  the  wlioie 
Border.  But  hit  mind  was  made  up  even  bdore  tills,  (or  on  tlie 
day  he  met  Harrnon  at  Llnfithgow  thrce-qaarten  of  his  whole 
army  had  already  crossed  into  Fife.  Burntisland,  surrendered 
to  Lambert  on  the  19th,  gave  Cromwell  a  good  harbour  upon 
which  to  base  hi.s  subst  i.  jt  nt  movements.  On  the  ;ci:h  o;  July 
the  English  marched  upon  Perth,  and  the  invesSnunt  of  ihis 
pla-  c,  lliL'  ki:y  to  I.Lslic's  supply  Lirca.  fori  I  )r-  ^risi'^  at  omc. 
Whether  Leslie  would  have  preierre<i  to  manoeuvre  Ciwnvveli 
from  his  vantage-ground  or  not  is  immaterial;  the  young  king 
and  the  now  pniloir.mant  Rnyntist  clrment  at  headquarters 
seizc<l  the  long-av  {ii.oriun;!)  at  once,  and  on  the  31st, 

leaving  Cromwell  to  his  own  devices,  the  Royal  army  marched 
southward  to  raise  the  Royal  standard  in  En|^nd. 

57.  The  Third  Scottish  Invasion  af  £ttfi^.— Then  b^an  the 
last  and  most  thrilling  campaign  of  the  Great  Itebdlira.  Charles 
n.  expected  complete  success.  In  Scotland ,  ms-d-vis  the  extreme 
Covenanters,  he  was  a  king  on  conditions,  am!  he  was  glad  enough 
to  find  him.sell  in  England  witli  ^amc  ihirly  s.iliilly  I'rt^'.ini/cd  tcki- 
ments  under  Royalist  olln.crs  and  with  110  icguUr  atnty  in  front 
of  him.  He  hopid.  '.00,  to  rally  not  merely  the  old  faiilifid 
Royalists,  but  also  the  uvciwhclming  numerical  strength  ot  liie 
English  Presbyterians  to  his  stan<lard.  His  army  was  kept  well 
in  hand,  no  exces.scs  were  allowed,  and  in  a  week  the  Royalists 
covere<I  150  m. — in  marked  contrast  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton's 
ill-fated  expedition  of  1648.  On  the  ttth  of  August  the  iroop.<i 
were  given  a  weil^med  rest  between  Penrith  aud  Kendal. 

But  the  Royalists  were  mistaken  in  suppo^ng  that  the  enemy 
was  taken  aback  by  their  new  move.  Everything  bad  been 
foreseen  both  by  CramweU  and  by  the  Council  of  State  in  West- 
minster. The  latter  had  cafled  out  the  greater  part  of  the 
militia  on  the  7th.  Licutenant-General  Fleetwood  began  to 
draw  together  the  midland  contingents  at  Banbury,  the  Ix)ndon 
trained  bands  turned  on:  for  tuM  ier\-icc  no  fewer  than  14,000 
strong.  Every  suspecuj  Roy.tliat  was  closely  watched,  and  ihc 
magazines  of  arms  in  the  country-houses  of  the  gentry  were  for 
the  most  part  removed  int(»  (he  strong  places.  On  his  part 
Cromwell  had  quietly  made  his  preparations.  Perth  pas.sed  into 
his  haiids  on  the  2nd  of  .\ugust,  and  he  brought  back  his  army  to 
Leith  by  the  5th.  Thence  he  dcspatche<l  I.4imbcrt  with  a  cavalry 
corps  to  harass  the  invaders.  Harrison  was  already  at  Newcastle 
picking  the  best  of  the  county  mounted  troops  to  add  to  his  own 
regulars.  On  thegth  Charles  was  at  Kendal,  Lambert  hovering  in 
his  rear,  and  Harrison  mairhhiig  swiftly  to  bar  his  way  at  the 
Mersey.  Fairfax  emeigied  lor  a  momeM  f  ram  his  retirement  lo 
organise  the  Yorkshire  levies,  and  ibe  best  of  these  as  well  as  of 


the  Lancashire,  Cheshire  and  Staffordshire  militias  were  directed 
iqmn  Warrington,  which  point  Harrison  reached  on  the  15th,  a 
tew  hours  in  front  of  Charles'^  advanced  guard.  Lambert  too, 

slipping  round  the  left  Hank  of  the  enemy,  joined  Harrison,  and 
the  English  fell  back  (i6lh),  slowly  .and  without  letting  themselves 
be  drawn  into  a,  fiKht,  altnig  the  I.ondon  road. 

58.  Crt»"/>i.', i[!  W'.'riijler. — Cromwell  meanwhile,  leaving 
Mork  willi  th.  lirjst  eHiciei.l  regimcnis  to  larry  on  the  war  in 
Scotland,  had  reached  the  Tyne  in  seven  days,  and  thence, 
marching  20  m.  a  day  in  extreme  heat — with  the  country  people 
cnri^injT  their  arms  and  equipment — the  regulars  entered 
J  rrr)  bridge  on  the  19th,  at  which  date  Lambert,  Harrison  and 
the  noctb'weatem  militia  were  about  Coogleton.*  It  seemed 
probable  that  a  great  battle  wonld  take  place  between  LidiGdd 
and  Coventry  about  the  ssth  or  sAth  of  August,  and  that  Crom- 
well, Harrison,  Lambert  and  Fleetwood  would  all  take  part  in  it. 

Bu'.  tlie  scene  aiii.l  the  date  of  the  di'U'iumful  were  changed  by 
•.he  enemy's,  movements.  Shortly  after  Wviug  Warrington  the 
\  ouEig  king  had  rcioU-ed  to  abandon  the  direct  mareii  on  Loinion 
and  to  make  for  the  Sc\  ern  valley,  where  his  father  had  found  the 
most  constant  aiiri  the  most  nnmerous  adherents  in  the  first  war, 
and  which  had  been  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Engbsh  Roy.ilist 
movement  of  1648.  Sir  Edward  Masscy,  formerly  the  Parlia- 
mentary governor  of  Gloucester,  was  now  with  Charles,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  he  would  induce  his  fcllow-Prcsbylerians  (o  take  arms. 
The  milltaiy  qu^ty  of  the  Welsh  border  Koyalists  was  wcU 
proved,  that  at  the  Gkweesterdibe  PreshyterlsBc  not  IcMW,  *»A, 
baaed  on  Gloucester  and  Worcester  as  hh  father  had  been  faMed 
on  Oxford,  Charles  H.  hoped,  not  unnaturally,  to  deal  with  an 
Independent  minority  more  efFeetually  than  Charles  I.  had  done 
with  a  Parliamentary  majority  of  the  people  of  Kn^land  Dat 
even  the  jiurt- Royaiism  \vhn  h  now  ruled  in  the  it^\ adinR  aimy 
eo-.ild  not  alitT  the  fad  that  it  was  a  ^eottish  artiiy,  and  it  u  as 
not  an  Indef letideiU  faction  l)ul  all  I'.ngland  that  tiKtk  arms 
against  »t.  Cltarles  arrived  at  Worcester  on  the  22nd  of  August, 
and  spent  five  days  in  resting  the  troops,  preparing  for  further 
operations,  and  gathering  and  arming  the  few  recruits  who  came 
in.  It  is  unnecessary  to  argue  that  the  delay  was  fatal;  it  was  a 
necessity  of  the  case  foreseen  and  accepted  when  the  march  to 
Worcester  had  been  decided  upon,  and  bad  the  other  cmrae, 
that  of  marching  on  London  vis  Lichfield,  been  taken  the  battle 
would  have  been  fonght  three  days  eaifier  with  the  same  result. 
As  affairs  turned  out  Cromwell  merely  shifted  the  area  of  Ids 
concentration  two  marches  to  the  south-west,  to  Ewsham. 
E:irly  on  the  jSth  Ljimbert  surpirisi'd  the  passage  of  the  >e'.  erii 
at  f  jKuii.  6  m.  below  W'oreesler.  .Tnd  in  the  ai  tior.  whith  ;or;o\ved 
M a 5scy  was  severely  wounded.  Kleetwo<id  followed  I.ani'ru-rt. 
The  rncmy  was  nnw  only  i.t',cxo  j,tronf,'  and  dishiMrlenr(i  by  the 
a[ialhy  \\  :th  whirh  they  h.id  bee:i  recei\-ed  in  distriets  forr:ierl\-  all 
their  own  Cromwell,  for  the  lirst  and  last  time  in  his  military 
career,  had  a  t  Ao-to-onc  numerical  superiority. 

59.  The  "  Crowning  Mtrey" — He  took  his  measures  deliber- 
ately. Lilburne  from  Lancashire  and  Major  Mercer  with  the 
Worcestershire  horse  wen  to  aecaxe  Bewdley  Bridge  on  the 
enemy's  line  «f  mticat.  Lambert  aad  Fleetwond  were  to  force 
their  way  acrois  the  Teme  (a  Ittle  liver  on  wUdk  Bupcn  had  won 
his  first  victory  in  1649)  and  attack  St  John's,  the  western  suburb 
of  Worcester.  Cromwell  himself  jind  the  main  army  were  to 
attack  the  town  itself.  On  the  3rd  of  September,  the  anniversuiry 
of  nunbar,  the  iiroftramme  w.is  tarried  out  exaetly.  Fli  e; d- 
forced  the  passage  o:  die  lc;j)e.  and  the  hrid^tiiiK  I  rain  ;  hit  h  ul 
been  carefully  organised  for  the  piir]>o-e  1  bridued  Imih  the  1  vtne 
and  the  Severn.  Then  Cromweil  on  the  leit  bank  and  Fleetwood 
on  the  right  swept  in  a  semicircle  4  m.  long  up  to  Worcester. 
Every  hedgerow  was  contested  by  the  stubborn  Royalists,  but 
FleetwocKl's  men  would  not  be  denied,  and  Cromwell's  extreme 
right  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town  repelled,  after  three  hours' 
hard  fitting,  the  last  desperate  attempt  of  the  Royalists  to  break 

'The  lord  goncral  h.id  during  hi^^  h  ihroun  mn  ..ih  1  sivoly 
two  Hviiij;  tolimin?  under  Colonel  l.ilburnc  to  deal  with  the  Lanca- 
shire Royulists  under  the  earl  of  Derby.  Lilbuine  entirely  routctt 
the  enemy  at  Wigan  on  the  .25th  of  August. 
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out.  ll  was  indeed,  as  a  German  critic'  has  |X)inieil  out.  the 
protot>'pe  of  Sedan.  Ever\'where  the  defences  were  stormed  as 
darkness  r.ime  on.  reRiiLirs  and  niililia  lighting  with  equal 
gall.'iniry.  ami  the  few  thousaniLs  of  the  Royalists  who  escaped 
during  I  he  iiijiht  wcrc  easily  captured  hy  I.ilhurnc  and  Mercer,  or 
by  the  nulitiu  whkh  watched  ever>-  roa<l  in  Yorkshire  and  LaDca- 
shire.  £vcB  the  counuy  people  brought  in  scons  «f  prinoen, 
for  offiom  and  men  alike,  atiuuied  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
disaster,  oiSend  no  mbnHntBe.  Chailes  escaped  after  many 
a^rentims,  but  he  iras  one  of  the  few  men  in  his  amy  who 
legalDed  a  place  of  safety.  The  Parliamentar>'  militia  were  sent 
hMBe  within  a  week.  Cromwell,  who  had  ridiculed  "  such  stuflf  " 
all  months  ago.  knew  them  liettcr  now,  "  Wmi  new  raised 
forces."  he  wroir  to  the  Hou.sc,  "did  perform  singular  good 
service,  for  which  they  desei^'e  a  very  high  estimation  and 
acknowlctlgment ."  Worcester  resembled  Sedan  in  much  more 
than  out  ward  form.  Both  were  fought  by  "  nations  in  arms,"  by 
citizen  soldiers  who  had  their  hearts  in  the  struggle,  and  could  be 
trusted  not  only  to  fight  their  hardest  but  to  march  their  best. 
Only  with  such  troops  would  a  general  dare  to  place  a  deep  river 
between  the  two  halves  of  his  army  or  to  send  away  detachments 
beforehand  to  reap  the  fruits  of  victory,  in  certain  aotidpation 
of  winmng  the  victory  with  the  remainder.  The  sense  of  duty, 
which  the  raw  militia  possessed  in  so  high  a  degree,  ensured  the 
arrival  and  the  action  of  every  column  at  the  appointed  time  and 
place.  The  result  was.  in  brief,  one  of  those  rare  victories  in 
which  a  pursuit  is  supi  rlluou.s — a  "crowning  mercy."  asCronr.M.U 
called  it.  There  i.s  little  of  note  in  the  closing  operalifins.  Monk 
had  completed  his  task  hy  May  i(>^::  and  Scoiland.  uhii.li  had 
twice  attempted  l<3  imjxj.se  its  u;ll  on  Knjilaiid,  foutxl  il>Llf 
reduced  to  the  position  of  an  English  province  under  martial 
law.  The  details  <rf  iu  subjection  are  nofaiteresting  after  the 
tremendous  climax  of  Worcester. 

BlBMCH.RAniv. — K-(rl  of  (  lariiidfin,  Tkc  Ilniorv  of  the  Ri-hfUinn 
(Oxford.  170^-1701,  ed.  \V.  D.  Macray,  Oxfoni,  iHKJj);  K.  M.iillif, 
Lj'.tirs  and  Journals  (Bannatyne  Society.  1841);  T.  Carlvle.  Crom- 
vell's  Lcllrn  and  Spffxhes  (new  edition,  S.  t'.  Loma.s,  l^nrfon.  I904) ; 
flMax  Corresponkeruf  <ed.  R.  Bell,  London,  1X49) ;  E.  Borlace, 
BiOtty  ef  the  Irish  RebeUion  (London,  I675):  R.  Bellings.  Frae- 
fUnlum  hislorUum,  or  tke .  .  .  War  in  Ireland  (London,  177:;);  J. 
Heath,  Chronicle  of  the  late  Interline  'it'i.r  l.  intl'in,  i<)7(>};  Mililary 
Memoir  of  Colonel  nirfh  iCaniden  Sk  it  ty,  niw  .mrics,  vol.  vii..  1 875;) ; 
Aulobiograbhy  of  Ci'f'lnin  Ji<hn  Hodgson  (edition  of  l^iK^);  Paju  rs 
on  the  earl  of  Manchester,  Camden  Society,  vol.  viii.,  and  English 
Hittcrieat  it«VMW,  voL  iii. ;  J.  Ricraft.  Survey  of  Entland's  Champions 
(1647.  reprinted,  London,  1818} ;  <-d.  E.  Warburton,  Memoirs  of 
Prince  Rupert  and  the  Cavnlicri  (London,  1849);  J.  \  i'  .ir-..  Jrii,<tah- 
Jirrh  (1644).  and  England's  H'i>r;/ii<  j  (1647),  the  latlir  ri  |Tiiilid  in 
1845;  .Antlmny  i  \Vo<«!,  //n.''.rv  and  Antiquities  of  thr  I  ntn-tsity 
of  Oxford  led.  J.  Cut<h.  M.vliini.  I  1  7i).S  1  ;  M.iri;arii,  liucln-.s  of 
Newcastle,  Ltfc  oj  WMiam  Laxefuitsit.  duke  of  Se-ucaslie  (cd.  I'.  II. 
Filth,  Loodon,  1M6):  Lucy  Hiilchintnn,  Memoir  of  the  Life  of 
Cehnd  HuUhinton  (cd.  C.  H.  Firth,  Oxford,  1806):  Memotrs  of 
Eduwd  Ludtaw  fed.  C.  II.  Firth.  Oxfanl.  mn):  S.  Ashe  and  \V. 
Goode.  The  Sereiies  of  the  Eiirl  of  Manchrstrr' s  A  rmy  (London,  lfi44) ; 
H.  Car>',  Mtnwrtals  of  the  Creal  Civil  War  (London.  1^42);  Pairick 
Gordon,  Piissat,es  from  the  Diary  :  Y  I'df.rk  Cordon  (.^jialiiinK  Club, 
Aberdeen,  1859);  J.  Gwynne,  Militarv  Memoirs  of  the  Ciiii  War 
(ed.  Sir  W.  Scott,  EdhdMnh,  iteali  Ntmtim  «f  HamUions 
ExpidUiom,  1648  (C.  H.F{rth.ScattiihHMarical Society. Edinburgh, 
1904);  L.ord  Hopton.  BtUvm  CivUe  (Soniorwt  Rerord  Society, 
London,  iqo2);  Irish  War  of  1641  (Camden  Society,  old  scries,  vol. 
xiv..  1841 ) ;  Iter  Carolinum,  Alari  hes  ofCharln  I.  if'  fi  ■■  idjtj  (Loiulon, 
lf><Ki  I ;  1  luRh  I'ctcrs,  Reports  from  the  A  rmfc  5  of  Fmrfax  and  Cntnv.vl! 
(London,  1645-1646):  "  Journal  of  the  Marches  of  I'rince  Rupert  " 
(cd.  C.  H.  Firth.  Engl.  Iluinricia  Bmku,  1898):  J.  Sprigge,  Antiia 
Redisfiva  (Lxttuion,  1847.  n-printed  Oxford,  1854);  R.  Syjnonds, 
Diary  of  the  Marches  of  the  Royal  Army,  1644-1641;  (erl.  C.  K.  LonR, 
Camden  Siodcty,  old  series,  1859);  I.  Corbet,  The  Military  Cmern- 
ment  of  litoutester  (London,  1645*:  NL  Tartpr.  Expeditions  of  Kent, 
Essex  and  Colehester  iLondon.  ifi.sn):  Tratlx  rrlatin^  to  the  Cnil 
War  in  Lancashire  (cd.  (a.  Ormerod.  Chctham  Society,  London, 
1844) ;  Piscourse  of  the  War  in  Lancoihin  (cd.  W.  Bcament,  Chctham 
Society,  London.  1 864):  Sir  M.  L.anBda1c,  The  late  Fighl  at  Preston 
(l»ndon,  1648) ;  Journal  of  the  Siege  of  Ijathom  House  (Ixindon,l825); 

Rushworlh.  The  Stormint  of  Bristol  (London.  i(V45);S,  R.  Gardiner 
lislory  of  the  Creal  Civil  Alar  (London.  IH^Oi;  and  Ifiitory  of  the 
C"":niiia:ii-:llh  i:>ul  f'rotrctorale  (London.  Hjci.^l;  ('.  II.  l  irtli,  (Hirer 
Cromwell  (New  V'ork  and  London,  1900) ;  CromurU's  Army  (lx>ndon, 
lya);  "The  Raising  of  the  Ironsides."  TrvmaelitHt  K.  Hi$$. 

■  Friu  iloenig,  Cromwetf. 
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Society.  1899  and  1901  ;  papers  in  EntfiA  HUlorual  Reviev.',  and 
nu  nioirs  of  the  leading  pcrsunages  of  the  period  in  Pieiimury  af 
National  Biorraphy  ;  1".  S.  Baldock,  CrpiMMtf  at  a  Soldier  (London, 
iSiwl;  F.  II.Knis,  Oliver  Cromwell  (Berlin.  1887-1889);  Sir  J. 
M.i<li-,ui.  Memoirs  of  the  Family  of  Poyntz  (Kxeler,  iMhOJ;  Sir  C. 
Markh.im,  Life  of  h'atrfax  (London.  1870);  M.  Napier,  Life  and 
Times  of  Montr.ty  I  IMinhiirKh,  114401:  \V.  B.  I>evercu\,  Livis  of 
the  Earls  of  Essex  (Uindon,  1853);  \V.  G.  Ro»s,  Mil.  Eneineerine 
in  Ike  Civit  War  (R.K.  Ptufessional  Papen,  iW?);  "  Tha  Battle  of 
Naseby,"  Enflith  Hislorieal  Revieui,  18M:  Olmr  Crmngttt  end 
his  Ironsides  (Chatham,  ififig);  F.  N.  Maude.  Cavalry,  its  Past  and 
Future  (London,  1903);  K.  Scott,  Rupert,  Prince  Palatine  (London. 
1899);  M.  Stace,  Crommlliana  (London.  1870);  ('.  S.  Terr).  Life 
and  Campaians  of  Alexander  I^slie,  Earl  of  Leven  (London.  iHi^yl; 
Madame  H.  de  Witt.  The  Lady  of  Latham  (LA>ndon,  iS^iQ);  F. 
Maoereti,  TracU  retatint  (0  Oie  CM  War  (I.oodoa.  i8ifl):  P.  A. 
Charricr,  Cromwell  OLondon,  1903).  also  aopa-inJtojw/rmlHf  Smew 
Institution  Journal,  1006:  T.  Arnold  and  W.  C.  Ross,  "  Kdgehill," 
English  Hislorieal  Review.  1887;  The  Hillary  of  Bating  House 
(Basingstokr.  1R69);  E.  Broxap.  "The  Sieges  of  Hull,"  F^ntlish 
Hiitorua!  Rr: 1905 ;  J.  Willis  Bund.  I  he  Civil  War  m  Won,  s!-  r- 
shire  (Birmingham,  l<X'5):  C.  Coates,  History  of  Reading  (London, 
1 80a);  F.  Drake.  Ehoracum:  History  ef  the  City  af  York  (London. 
1736)!  N.  Dnke.  Siege  of  Pontefraet  CaslU  (Surtees  Society  Miscel- 
lanea. London,  1861):  G.  N.  Godwin,  The  Civil  War  in  Hampshire 
(2nd  cd.,  London,  1904);  J.  F.  Hollings,  Leicester  during  the  CivU 
War  (Leicester,  1840);  K.  Holmes,  Sie/^es  of  Pontefraet  Castle 
(Pontefraet,  1887);  A.  King-iton,  Fjist  An^lia  and  the  Civil  War 
(London.  1897);  H.  E.  Maiden,  "Maidstone,  1648,"  English  Hist. 
tUview,  1892;  W.  Money,  Battles  of  Nembiiry  (Newbury,  1884); 
J.  R.  Phillips.  The  Civil  War  in  Wales  and  Ike  Marches  (London, 
1S74);  G.  Rigaud,  Lines  round  Oxford  (1880);  G.  Roberts,  History 
of  Lyme  (L.ondon,  1834):  (R.  Robin.sonj  Sieges  of  Bristol  (Bristol, 
iS/i.Hi;  IJ.  H.  Round]  Ilistory  of  Colchester  Castle  iCi>k-hc=t(-r.  iMKr) 
ar'.il  '  Till  <-"a5i-'  of  Lucas  ami  l.i^Ii.',"  7'.";r!Ji.'( /ii/n  n,'"  i-l.  .rent  a. 
Society,  1804;  R.  R.  Sharpf.  l.andnn  and  the  Kingdom  (l-ondon, 
1804);  1.  Tttllie,  Siege  of  Carlisle  (1840):  E.  A.  Walford,  "  Edge- 
hill,"  En^Uk  Hist.  Renew,  1905:  I.  Wa»hboumc,  Bibliolheca 
CiMtaleeMHB  (doucesler,  tSaj);  J.  Webb,  Cisil  Wark^Omdm^ 
Mn  (London.  1879).  (C  F.  A.) 

GREAT  SALT  LAKE,  a  shallow  body  of  highly  oonoeBtrated 
brine  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Utah,  U.S.A.,  lying  between 
and  ii3'9'  W.  long,  and  between  40-7*  and  41-8*  Ut.  Great 
Salt  Lake  is  4218  ft.  above  acarlevd.  It  has  no  outlet,  and  is 
fed  chiefly  by  the  Jordan,  the  Weber  and  the  Bear  rivers,  all 
draining  the  mountainous  co'jtilry  to  the  E.  and  S.E.  The 
irri  pular  outline  of  the  lake  has  been  compared  to  the  roughly 
drawn  hand,  palm  at  the  S.,  thumb  (e.vaggerated  in  breadth) 
fioinling  NMv.,  and  the  fingers  (crowded  together  and  drawn 
too  small!  ri-.dhiiig  X. 

No  bathymetric  survey  of  the  lake  has  been  made,  but  the 
maximum  depth  is  60  ft.  and  the  mean  depth  less  than  20  ft., 
possibly  as  little  as  15  (t.  The  lake  bi  1906  was  approximately 
75  m.  long.,  from  N.W.  to  S.B.,  and  had  a  maiimnm  width  of 
5om.andanareaof  i75oaq.ai.  Tlfaaicais  not  constant,  as  the 
water  is  veiy  shaUow  at  the  margins,  and  the  refaition  between 
supply  from  precipitation,  Ito^  and  kat  by  evapontioo  Is 
variable,  there  beuig  an  annual  dlffefcnce  in  the  bei^t  of  the 
water  of  15-18  in.  between  June  (highest)  and  XovcmlK-r  (lowest), 
and  besides  a  difference  running  through  longer  cycle*:  in  1850 
the  water  was  lower  and  the  l.iki.-  smntltr  thaii  Ijv  any  |in.\iou8 
observations  (the  area  and  gi  in  r.il  outline  were  nearl>  the  same 
again  in  locrf));  then  the  water  rose  until  iS;^;  and  between 
iSSfi  and  tool  the  fall  in  level  was  11(1  ft .  The  range  of  rise  and 
fall  from  1845  to  1886  was  1.5  ft.,  this  being  the  ri.se  in  1.S65-1SS6. 
With  the  fall  of  water  there  is  an  increase  in  the  sjMrcific  gravity, 
which  in  1S50  was  1-17,  and  in  September  1901  was  1-179; 
in  1850  the  proportion  of  solids  by  weight  was  2i-i&z'''t>.  in 
September  1901  it  was  25-221;  at  the  earlier  of  these  dates 
t  he  solids  in  a  litre  of  water  weighed  a6o>69  grama,  at  the  latter 
date  302-122  grams.  Hie  exact  cause  of  this  cyclic  variation 
is  unknown:  the  low  level  of  1906  is  usually  regarded  as  the 
result  of  extensive  irrigation  and  ploughing  in  the  surrounding 
countrv.  which  have  roh'ncd  the  lake,  in  p.iri.  of  its  normal 
sujiply  of  water.  It  is  also  to  l>c  noted  that  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  lake  levrl  have  been  coincident,  rcspcL' i\ i  [y.  w'Ah  con- 
tinued wet  ami  dry  cycles.  That  the  lake  will  soon  dry  up 
entirely  scinis  unlikely,  as  there  is  a  central  trough.  to  (o  m, 
wide,  about  40  ft.  deep,  running  N.W.  and  S.E.   The  area  and 
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shore-liue  of  the  lake  are  evidently  affected  by  a  alight  surface 
tilt,  for  during  the  same  generation  that  bn  seen  tbc  tecent 
lall  of  the  kke  level  the  shore-line  is  in  raaiqrcaaca  >  ».  ft«in  tlie 
old,  and  fences  nay  be  seen  a  mile  or  more  out  in  the  hke.  Tlie 
lalte  bed  is  for  the  most  part  clear  sand  along  the  margin,  and  in 
deeper  water  is  largely  coated  with  crusts  of  salt,  soda  and 
gy|>sum. 

The  lake  is  a  novel  and  jxipular  ba'.hinp  rc-sorl,  the  i[K;i;;tiL 
gni\ity  of  lIiu  '.vatcr  being  so  Kf^'at  ■.ha'  one  (.aiuiot  ^'iik;  or 
entirely  submerge  oneself.  Tht-.-e  are  well-equipped  Iwthing 
pavilions  at  Garfield  and  Saltair  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  lake  about 
ao  m.  from  Salt  Lake  City.  The  bathing  is  invigorating;  it 
must  be  followed  by  a  freshwater  bath  because  of  the  incrusta- 
tion of  the  body  from  the  briny  water.  The  large  amount  of 
sah  in  the  water  makes  both  fauna  and  flora  of  the  lake  scanty; 
there  are  a  few  algae,  the  larvae  of  an  Efkydra  and  of  a  Tiftda 
fiy,  spedmens  of  what  seems  to  be  Ctrixa  deeatcr,  and  in  great 
quantities,  90  as  to  tint  the  BUfface  of  the  water,  the  brine 
shrimp,  Artemia  salina (or  graeilis or /<t/*/i5),  notable  Wologically 
for  the  rarif  V  of  rnaks.  fur  ifit  f  itili  iltcrtr  of  parthenogenesis  and 
for  apparent  iuLcrLlja.ugL'abii.mbs  '.virli  the  Bramiiipus. 

1  liu  lake  is  of  interest  for  its  c n  ialiv  mountainous  surround- 
ings, save  to  the  N.W.,  where  it  skins  ilsc  Great  Salt  I.ake  Desert, 
for  the  mountainous  peninsula,  the  Promontor>-,  lying  Ix-iwcen 
thumb  and  fingers  of  the  hand,  shai>td  like  and  resembling  in 
geological  St  ruct  urtr  the  t  wo  islands  S.  of  it .  Fremont  and  Antelope,' 
and  the  (Vjuirrh  range  S.  of  the  lake.  The  physiography  of  the 
surrounding  country  shows  clearly  that  the  basin  occupied  by 
Great  Salt  Lake  is  one  of  many  left  by  the  drying  up  of  a  large 
Pleistocene  lake,  which  has  been  called  lake  Bonneville.  Well- 
ddtoed  wave-cut  cliffs  ami  tcmMca  show  two  dbUnct  afadre-Vaes 
of  this  early  lake,  one  tbe  "  Bonneville  Shore-Une,**  about  laae 
ft.  above  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  the  other,  the  "  I'rovoShore- 
line,"  about  6^5  ft.  higher  than  the  present  lake.  These  shore- 
lines and  :he  presrme  of  two  alluvial  ile|)o.-,its.  ilie  luuir  and  the 
larger  oi  yellow  tlay  vo  it  -  deep.  and.  separated  Irom  11  by  a  plane 
of  erosion,  the  other,  a  deposit  of  white  marl,  10- jo  ft.  det;i. 
clearly  prove  the  main  facts  as  to  lake  Bonneville:  a  dry  basin 
was  first  occupied  by  the  shallow  waters  of  a  small  lake;  then, 
during  a  long  period  of  excessive  moisture  (or  cold),  the  waters 
rose  and  spread  over  an  area  nearly  as  large  as  lake  Huron  witb 
a  maximum  depth  of  tooo  ft. ;  a  period  of  great  dryness  followed, 
in  which  the  lake  disappeared;  then  came  a  second,  shorter, 
but  mote  intense  period  ol  molstwe,  and  in  this  time  the  lake 
rase,  covered  a  larger  area  than  before,  including  W.  Utah  and 
a  little  of  S.  Idaho  and  of  E.  Nevada,  about  19,750  sq.  m.,  had 
a  very  much  broken  shorc-Hne  of  2550  m.  and  a  maximum 
depth  of  1050  ft.  ;»r.d  a  mean  depth  of  '^oo  !"[..  o\er;Iu\ved  llie 
basin  at  the  N.,  ind  by  a  tribuury  stream  through  Red  Kutk 
Pass  at  the  N.  end  of  tlic  Cache  valley  poured  its  waters  into 
the  Columbia  river  system.  The  jirfist  lake  was  then  gradually 
reduced  by  evaporation,  leaving  otdy  shallow  bodies  of  salt  water, 
of  which  Great  Salt  Lake  is  the  largest.  The  cause  of  the 
climatic  variatiois  which  brought  about  this  complex  history 
of  tbe  Salt  Lake  region  is  not  known;  but  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  tbe  pcriutis  of  highest  water  levels  were  ooiucideni 
with  »  great  expansion  of  local  vall^  gLadcn,  some  of  wbich 
terminated  in  the  waters  «f  lake  BooneviOe. 

Industrially  Great  Salt  Lake  Is  of  a  certain  faopgirtance.  In 
early  days  it  was  the  source  of  the  salt  supply  of  tbe  surrounding 
country;  and  lUe  [:ianu;'ai:ture  of  salt  i'^  now  an  iinjKirt.int 
industry.  The  brlLe  i>  j.ur.iped  into  conduits,  earried  io  large 
ponds  and  there  ev.ipor.ited  by  the  sun;  during  Kite  \t;ir&  the 
.salt  has  been  refined  here,  being  purified  of  the  salfihiiies  asid 
magnesium  compounds  which  formerly  r»:t)/U:red  it  i-ffloresccnt 
and  of  a  low  commercial  grade.  Mirabilitc,  or  Cslaulier's  salt, 
is  commcriially  valuable,  occurring  in  such  quantities  in  parts 
of  the  lake  that  one  may  wade  knee-deep  in  it;  it  separates 

'  Besides  these  islands  there  arc  a  few  small  islands  farther  N., 
and  W.-  of  Antelope,  Stansbury  lafamd.  which,  like  An(elu|x-  and 
Fremont  Islands,  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  bar  sometimes 
nncovcnd  and  nidy  in  more  than  a  foot  of  water. 


from  the  brine  at  a  temperature  between  30°  and  70°  F.  The 
lake  is  crossed  E.  and  W.  by  the  Southern  Pacific  railway's 
so-called  "  Lvcin  Cut-off,"  which  runs  from  Ogden  to  Lucin 
on  a  trestle  witb  more  than  ao  m.  of  "  fiU  ";  the  fanner  mute 
anmad  the  N.  end  of  the  bke  WW  43  bug. 

Great  Salt  Lake  was  first  described  In  t6SQ  by  Baron  La 
Hontan,  who  had  merely  heanl  of  it  fiom  the  Indians.  "  Jim  " 
Bridger,  a  famous  mountaineer  and  .>eout.  sa"  tbe  lake  in  1^24, 
.ili[i.irently  l)cforc  any  other  white  r.iaii  (Aijitam  Bonneville 
dt:s<"ribed  the  lake  and  named  it  a:ter  hini^<  !f,  but  the  name 
w;is  transferred  lit  tin  jpreat  PleistOvcne  Itke.  John  C.  hreiiiont 
gave  the  first  description  of  any  accurjicy  in  his  R<  pcrt  <>t  1845. 
But  comparatively  little  was  known  of  it  before  the  Mormon 
settlement  in  1847.  In  1850  Captain  Howard  Stansbury  cam> 
pleted  a  surv^,  whose  nsulls  were  published  in  1S52.  Hie 
most  extensive  and  important  studies  of  the  region,  however, 
ate  those  by  Grove  Karl  Gilbert  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  who  in  1879-1^  studied  especially  tbe  eazlkr  and 
greater  lake. 

Sec  Jf.  E.  Tilmage,  The  Great  Sail  Lake.  Present  and  Past  (Salt 
Lake  City,  1900) ;  and  Grove  Karl  Gilbert,  Lake  Bonn*vtiit,  mono- 
graph t  of  I  nitcd  States  Gealogical  Survey  (Washingtoa,  ilt90), 
cnntalnii^  (pp.  T3-19)  referenoes  to  the  earlier  nteratuie. 

GREAT  SLAVE  UfCB  (.\TiiArLSLLnvi,  a  lake  of  Mackenzie 
district,  Canada.  It  is  situated  beiwecn  60"  50'  and  Oj'  55' 
N.  and  108°  40'  and  117°  W.,  at  an  altitude  of  391  ft.  above 
the  sea.  It  is  3^5  m.  long,  from  15  to  50  m.  wide,  and  includes 
an  area  of  0770  sq.  m.  I  he  water  is  verj-  clear  and  deep.  Its 
coast  line  is  irregular  and  deeply  indented  by  krgc  bays,  and  its 
nonb-eastcra  shores  are  rugged  and  mountainous.  The  western 
shores  are  well  wooded,  chiefly  witb  spnice,  but  the  aorthem 
and  caaleni  are  dreary  nnd  barren.  It  is  navigable  from  about 
the  rst  of  July  to  the  end  of  October.  The  Ydlow-knife,  Hoar- 
frost, Lockhart  (discharginf  the  waters  of  .^ylmer.  CKnton- 
Colden  and  Artillery  Lakes),  Tchzudezeth.  Dn  Rocher.  Hay 
(•too  m,  in  KriRi'ii.  and  Slave  rivers  empty  into  (.reiit  Slave 
Lake.  The  hulk  of  its  water  empties  by  the  Mackenzie  river 
into  the  AiLiie  Ocean,  but  a  small  portion  finds  its  way  by  tbe 
.\rk-i-linik  river  into  Hudson's  Bay.  It  was  discovered  in  1771 
by  Samuel  Hearnc. 

GREAT  SOUTHERN  OCEAN,  tbe  name  given  to  the  belt  of 
water  which  extends  almost  continuously  nnuid  tbe  globe 
between  the  panOd  of  40*  S.  ami  the  Antarctic  Cbde  (66}*  S.). 
The  fact  that  tbe  aouthem  axtmnity  «f  South  America  is  the 
only  land  extending  into  thb  belt  gives  it  spcdaJ  physical 
importance  in  relation  to  tides  and  currents,  and  its  position 
with  reference  to  the  Antarctic  Ocean  and  continent  makes  it 
ionveniet.l  to  regard  it  us  a  sep.irate  ocean  I'toin  \slheh  the 
Atiamie.  I'aeitk  djid  Indian  Oceatis  may  be  said  to  radiate. 
^  Nee  !  :-M 

GREAVES,  JOHN  ^160^  1632).  English  mathematician  and 
antiquary,  \\:is  the  eldest  son  of  John  Greaves,  rector  of  Cole- 
more,  near  .Ahresiord  in  Hampshire.  He  was  educated  at  Balliol 
College.  Oxford,  and  in  1630  was  chosen  professor  of  geometry 
in  Gresham  College,  London.  After  travelling  in  Europe, 
he  visited  the  East  in  1637,  where  he  collected  a  considerable 
number  of  Arabic,  Persian  and  Greek  manuscripts,  and  made  « 
more  aocuiate  survey  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  than  any  traveller 
who  had  pnceded  him.  On  bis  return  to  Europe  he  visited  b 
second  time  several  parts  of  Italy,  and  during  his  stay  at  Rome 

instituted  inquiries  into  the  aneient  ^^ei^;bls  and  measures.  Irt 
i6.t?  he  was  appointed  lo  the  Su\  il::ui  [jrole.ssorj>hip  of  iistronomy 
.It  Oxliiid,  !iut  lie  deprived  of  his  Gresham  professorship 
lor  havijig  neglected  its  duties.  In  1645  he  essayed  a  reform.i- 
tion  of  the  calendar,  but  his  plan  was  not  adopted.  In  1648  he 
lost  both  his  fellowship  and  his  Savilian  chair  on  account  of  his 
adherence  to  the  roy.Ji<t  party.  But  his  private  fortune  more 
than  sufficed  for  all  bis  wanu  till  bis  death  on  the  8th  of  October 
165s. 

Betides  his  papers  in  the  Pkitosopkical  TraHsactians,  the  principal 
works  of  Greaves  are  Pynunidopaphia,  or  a  Deuriptien  0]  Ike 
PyramUt  m  Egypt  (1646);  A  Dttmme  tm  Utt  Hamam  Paat  and 
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Denarius  (1640):  and  Elementa  linguae  Prtsuaf  (1649).  HU 
miKcUaneotis  wdrks  were  pubtiibcd  in  1737  b>  l)r  Tli<ima»  Birch, 
with  a  bkisrdpliical  notice  of  the  author.  Sec  alstt  Smith's  Vila 
\  enidii.  virorum  and  Ward's  Gresham  Professors. 


OREBB  (Fr.  grthe).  the  generally  accepted  name  for  all  the 
birds  of  the  family  Podidptdidat*  belonging  to  the  group 
Pygopodes  of  llligcr.  members  of  which  inhabit  almost  all  purts 
01  the  world.  Some  systematic  writers  have  distributi  d  thtin 
into  Kveial  so-called  genera,  but,  with  one  exception,  these 
Hcm  to  be  famifficicoily  defimd,  ud  here  it  will  be  enough  to 
alio*  but  two— Latham's  Mie»p$  ant  the  Ctntnpdm  of 
Sdater  and  Salvin.  Grebes  on  at  «Doe  distinfuishable  fnta 


Crr.it  Crested  Ciebe* 

aU  other  water-birds  by  their  rudimentary  tail  and  ibe  peculiar 
structure  of  their  foet,  which  are  not  only  placed  iax  behind,  but 
have  the  ty*fi  flattened  and  doncated  toes  IwbMiwI  with  bioad 
tobn  of  dcm  and  flat  hfaint  nails. 

In  Europe  are  five  weUrOuuked  species  of  Podiceps,  the 
commonest  and  smallest  of  which  is  the  very  well-known  dab- 
chirk  of  English  ponds,  P,  jluvictilis  or  minor,  the  litllc  grclic 
nf  oriiiihoIoKists,  found  throughout  the  British  Islancis,  and 
with  A  uiilc  r:!i-.gc  in  !hi'  old  world.  N'exl  in  size  are  two  species 
known  a;,  the  cand  ;itid  horned  grclK-s,  the  former  of  which, 
P.  nigricollis.  ii,  u  visitor  from  the  south,  only  ui^Laiionally 
showing  itself  in  Britain  and  very  rarely  breeding,  while  the 
latter,  P.  aurilus,  has  a  more  northern  range,  breeding  plentifully 
in  Iceland,  and  is  a  not  uncommon  winter-visitant.  Then  there 
is  the  larger  red-necked  grebe,  P.  griseigcna,  also  a  northern  bird, 
and  a  native  of  the  subarctic  parts  of  Iwth  Europe  and  America, 
while  lastly  the  great  crested  giebe,  P.  mtletator  gaunt— known 
as  the  loon  on  the  meics  and  fasoads  of  East  Ai^Ba  and  aone 
other  pans  of  Eni^and,  ii  also  widely  spread  over  the  old  would. 
North  Amedca  is  credited  with  seven  species  of  grebes,  of  which 
two  (P.  griseigena  and  P.  auriius)  arc  u<lmitic<l  to  l>c  s|)ecifically 
inseparable  from  those  already  named,  and  two  i  J'.  utt  iilittl.ilts 
and  /'.  idifornUus)  appear  to  be  but  local  forms;  llie  remaining 
two  (/'-  tiomiiiiius  ;ind  P.  ludovkiiinus)  may,  however,  he 
accounted  go(Ml  siHrcics,  and  the  last  differs  so  much  from  other 
grclies  that  many  systemalists  make  it  the  ty[>c  of  a  distinct 
genus,  PodUymbus.  South  .■\merica  .seems  to  possess  four  or 
five  more  species,  one  of  which,  the  P.  mkropUrus  of  Gould 
IProc.  Zool.  Sociely,  1858,  p.  220),  has  been  deservedly  separated 

'  Often,  but  erroneously,  written  Poduipidae.   The  word  Poducps 
being  a  contracted  form  of  Pedidfet  (cf.  Okiger,  Journal  fur  Omt 
iMnf**,  1854.  p.  430k  note),  a  cmnbination  of  podex,  bodicis  and  pes, 
^atfiititsfurthcr  ooopoundsmuw  be  inaooocdanoe  with  itsderivatMO. 


from  the  genus  Podicrps  under  the  name  Centropdma  by  Sdater 
and  SaUin  {Exot.  Ornithology,  p.  189,  p|.  xcv.),  owing  to  the  form 
of  its  bill,  and  the  small  sixe  of  iu  wings,  which  renders  it 
absolutely  fiightlesh  Lake  Tttkaca  in  BoBvia  Is,  so  for  as  is 
known  at  piesent,  ita  only  hnhltat.  Grebes  in  fcneral,  though 
averse  from  taking  wing,  have  much  greater  power  of  fh'ght 
ihan  would  seem  possible  on  examination  of  their  r  orem^, 
and  are  luipable  of  prolonged  aerial  journeys.  'J  heir  piuuiage  is 
short  and  close,  .\bove  it  is  commonly  of  some  shade  of  brown, 
but  beneath  it  is  usually  uliilc,  ami  so  glossy  as  to  be  in  much 
re<|jL-,l  l";jr  nrjiTs  ami  tlie  trimtning  of  ladies'  dres.'scs.  Some 
spicies  are  remarkable  for  the  crests  or  tip|>ets,  generally  of  a 
golden-chestnut  colour,  they  assume  in  the  breeding  season. 
P.  auritus  is  particularly  remarkable  in  this  respect,  and  when 
in  its  full  nuptial  attire  presents  an  extraordinary  aspect,  the 
head  (being  surrounded,  as  it  were,  by  a  nunteu  or  aureole,  such 
as  that  wiUt  wfakb  painters  adorn  saintly  diancten),  tefleiting 
the  rays  of  Ught,  glitten  with  a  glory  that  passes  deactiptioa. 
AO  the  spedes  seem  to  have  simifau  habits  of  nidification. 
Water-weeds  are  pulled  from  the  bottom  of  the  pool,  and  piled 
on  a  convenient  foundation,  often  a  scminatant  growth  of  bog- 
luv.n  {\ffn\  -.i-.tkis),  till  they  form  .t  L'-rnr  mass,  in  the  centre  of 
which  a  shallow  cup  is  formed,  and  the  eggs,  wnth  a  chalky 
white  shell  almost  equally  iKiinle<l  at  each  en<l,  are  laid  the 
parent  covering  ihem,  whenever  she  has  time  to  do  so.  i>elorc 
leaving  the  nest.  Young  grebes  are  beautiful  objects,  clothed 
with  black,  white  and  brown  down,  disposed  in  streaks  and 
their  bill  often  brilliantly  tinted.  Wlicn  token  from  the  nest 
and  placed  on  dry  ground,  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  way  in 
which  they  progress — using  the  wings  almost  as  forc-fcct,  and 
sugntinf  the  notion  that  they  must  be  quadrupeds  instead  of 
bMa.  (A.N.} 

QKBOO,  EL,  the  name  commonly  given  to  Doadnleo  Theoto- 
copuli  (d.  1614),  Cretan  painter,  architect  and  sculptor.  He 
was  born  in  Crete,  between  1545  and  1550,  and  announces  his 
Cretan  origin  by  his  signature  in  Greek  letters  on  his  most  im- 
portant pictures,  csiki  iiilly  on  the  "  St  Maurice  "  in  the  Escorial. 
He  appears  to  have  suidicd  art  first  of  all  in  Venice,  and  on 
arriving  in  Ronu-  in  1570  is  <lesrril>ed  as  having  been  a  pupil 
of  Titian,  in  a  letter  written  by  the  miniaturist,  Giulio  Clovio, 
addressed  to  CanUnal  Akasandro  Faneii,  datied  the  15th  of 
November  1570. 

Although  a  student  under  Titian,  he  was  at  no  time  an  ex- 
ponent of  his  master's  spirit,  and  his  early  historical  pictures 
were  attcibniad  to  aaaiy  otJwr  artists,  but  never  to  Titian. 
Of  his  early  i*wfcs,  two  pktwes  of  "  Ute  Healing  of  the  Blind 
Man  "  at  Dresden  and  ftSum,  and  the  four  of  **  Christ  driving 
the  money-changen  out  of  the  Temple  "  in  the  Varborough 
collection,  the  Cork  collection,  the  National  Gallery,  and  the 
Beruete  collection  at  Madrid,  arc  the  <  hicf.  His  first  authentic 
(Kirtrait  is  that  of  his  fcllow-couni  rynuin,  Giulio  Clovio.  It  was 
p.iintcd  between  1570  and  157.S,  is  signed  in  Greek  i  liarai^tcrs, 
and  prescrve<l  at  Naples,  and  the  last  portrait  he  paitiled  uniler 
the  influence  of  the  Italian  .school  appears  tci  \k  i  h.r.  of  ;\  1  ardiiial 
now  in  the  National  Gallery,  of  which  four  replicas  painted  in 
Spain  are  known.  He  appears  to  have  come  to  Spain  in  1577, 
but,  on  being  questioned  two  years  later  in  coniKxion  with  a 
judicial  suit,  as  to  when  he  arrived  in  the  country,  and  for  what 
putpow  he  came,  declined  to  give  any  information.  He  waa 
probably  attracted  by  the  ptoepect  of  participating  in  the 
I  lecoration  of  the  EscHial,  and  he  appears  to  have  settled  down 
in  Toledo,  where  hu  first  works  were  the  paintings  for  the  high 
altar  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  his  famous  picture  of  "The  Dis- 
robing of  Christ  "  in  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral.  It  was  in 
connexion  with  this  last-named  work  that  he  proved  refractory, 
and  the  records  of  a  law-suit  respecting  the  price  to  be  p.aid  to 
him  give  us.  the  earliest  information  of  the  artist's  sojourn  in 
Sp.iin.  In  1500,  he  painted  the  "  Ilistor>'  of  St  Maurice  "  for 
Philip  II.,  and  in  1578,  his  masterpiice,  cnii'.led  "The  Hurial 
of  the  Count  Orgaz."  This  magnificent  picture,  one  of  the  finest 
iu  Spain,  is  at  last  being  appreciated,  and  can  only  be  put  a 
little  bek>w  the  masterpieces  of  Vetosquet.  b  Is  a  straagely 
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lodividiul  work,  Kpreaenting  Spanish  chaise Ur  even  more 
tiuthfuUy  thao  did  any  Spanidi  artist,  and  it  gatbcis  up  all 
the  fugitive  moods,  the  grace  and  charm,  the  devtos Mid  ddecU 
of  a  single  race,  and  gives  them  complete  stability  in  their 

wavering  cxjin-ssions. 

Between  I  ^ind  :t>z-o,  F.I  (iri'co  f.vi-cutfd  two  k''^>i;I>-'*  (jf 
Ji:unt:np.s  in  ihu  (_hu:c!'.  nf  Josc'  ruiL-du.  .uid  it;  l!ic  hus|)ital 
oi  La  Cafiilad,  al  llieata^i.  Beaidt-i  ihtie,  hi-  is  known  to  Ihive 
painted  thirty-two  portraits,  several  manuscripts,  nuA  nvmy 
paintings  for  altar-pieces  in  Toledo  and  the  neighbourhood. 
As  an  architect  he  was  responsible  for  more  than  one  of  the 
churches  of  Toledo,  and  as  a  sculptor  for  carvings  both  in  wood 
and  in  marble,  and  he  can  only  be  properly  understood  In  all 
his  varied  eacetlences  after  a  visit  to  the  dty  where  moat  of 
bis  work  wis  executed. 

He  died  on  the  ytfe  of  April  1614,  and  the  date  of  his  death 
B  one  of  the  very  few  certain  facts  wbicll  we  bave  respecting  him. 
The  record  informs  us  that  he  made  no  will,  that  he  received  the 
sacraments,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santo  Domingo. 
1  i.i>[iiilar  legend  of  his  ha\nng  gi-nc  niid  tmvards  the  latter 
purl  <jt  Ill's  career  has  no  foundation  in  f;ut,  but  his  painting 
lii.'Ciii:!'  misrc  .lud  nmrc  I'trrnlric  as  his  life  wcat  on,  and  his 
natural  perversity  ami  liA  t  uf  strange,  coid  colouring,  increased 
towards  the  end  of  !n<  liiu.  .\-s  luis  been  well  said,  "  Light  with 
him  was  only  used  for  emotional  appeal,  and  was  focussed  or 
scattered  at  11. "  He  was  haughtily  certain  of  the  value  of  his 
own  art,  and  was  determined  to  paint  in  cold,  ashen  colouring, 
with  li\nd,  startling  effect,  the  gaunt  and  extraordinary  figures 
that  be  beheld  with  bis  eocentric  genius.  His  pictures  have 
wonderfiil  vblonary  quality,  admirable  inveDthn,  and  an  fuO 
of  paasfaMttte  fervency.  They  may  be  oaosidered  extravagant, 
but  are  never  eoounonplace,  and  are  aceedingiy  atttwtiv*  in 
their  intense  emotion,  marvellous  ainoerity,  and  strangCt  diilly 
colour. 

El  Greco's  work  is  typically  modern,  and  fmn,  it  tin-  ponrait- 
painier.  J.  S.  Sargent,  claims  to  have  learnt  more  iliaii  Ironi  that 
of  any  other  artist.    It  immortalizes  the  character  of  the  p«ii[ili'  1 
amongst  whom  he  dwelt,  and  he  may  be  considcre*!  as  thcini;  i:At<v 
of  truth  and  realism  in  art,  u  precursor  and  insfiircr  oi  \  chi.'.qucv.. 

In  his  own  time  he  was  exceedingly  popular,  and  held  in 
great  repute.  Sonnets  were  written  in  his  honour,  and  he  is 
himself  said  to  have  written  several  treatises,  but  thes«  have  not 
come  down  to  our  time.  For  more  than  a  generation  bis  work 
was  hardly  known,  but  it  is  now  gaining  rapidly  in  importance, 
and  its  tnie  poaitioa  is  noce  and  noca  rfcogniaed.  Some 
examples  of  the  artistes  own  handwiltliiig  have  been  discovered 
in  Toledo,  and  Seflor  Don  Manuel  Coaaia  of  Madrid  has  spent 
many  years  colIecUng  informs ti<m  for  a  work  dealing  with  the 
anist.  (G.  C.  W.) 

GRECO-TURKISH  WAR.  1897.  This  war  btf  vccn  Groxc 
and  lurki ■>•  i.stc  (jKLtct:  Modern  History)  involvid  two  pr.ic- 
ticalh  di'^t  in<  t  ( :!n-,]i.i:(;iis,  in  Thcssaly  and  in  Epin.'^.  Ujion  the 
Thessalian  frontier  the  Turks,  early  in  March,  had  concentrated 
six  divisions  (about  58,000  men),  1500  sabres  and  136  guns, 
under  Edhcm  Pasha.  A  seventh  division  was  rendered  available 
a  little  later.  The  Greeks  numbered  about  45,000  infantry, 
800  cavalty  and  96  guns,  under  the  crown  prince.  On  both 
^dcs  there  was  a  considerable  diapenioo  of  forces  along  the 
frontier.  The  Turkish  navy,  ao  important  factor  in  the  war  of 
1877-78,  had  become  paralytic  ten  years  later,  and  the  Greek 
squadron  heh!  complete  command  of  the  sea.  Expeditionary 
forces  dirtt^rLiJ  .ij^ainst  the  Turkish  line  of  communications 
might  have  inllarrii:t.it  tlic  Luurvu  ul  the  tampaign;  but  for 
such  work  ilic  Gfttks  were  quite  uiiprcjMred,  and  beyond 
bombarding  one  or  two  insignificant  ports  on  the  coast-line,  and 
aiding  the  transport  of  troops  from  Athens  to  Volo,  the  r\avy 
practically  accomplished  nothing.  On  the  pth  and  loth  April 
Greek  irrcgul.irs  crossed  the  frontier,  cither  with  a  view  to 
provoke  hostilities  or  in  the  hope  of  fomenting  a  rising  in  Mace- 
donia. On  the  i6tb  and  tTth  some  fighting  occurred,  in  which 
Greek  regulars  took  part;  and  va  the  tSth  Edbent  Pasha. 
wboae  beadquartets  bad  for  some  time  been  csublished  at 


Elaaaona,  ordered  a  general  advance.  The  Ttarkisb  plan  was  to 
turn  tbe'Greek  left  and  to  bring  on  a  decisive  action,  but  tli« 
was  not  caniedottt.  In  tbe  centre  the  Turks  occupied  the  Meluna 
PSH  on  the  iQth,  and  the  way  was  practically  open  to  Larissa. 

The-  TurkibI;  right  wing,  however,  moving  on  iJ.iniani  ami  the 
Revctii  I'.iss.  L-nrountcrcd  resistance,  and  the  k!i  »itig  was 
lL'tn(Mjr jiily  Lhc-i.kLii  by  ilic  Cjruck.s  a:n(ing  the  mountains  near 
Neictos.  Al  Mali,  cxnt-riri>;  liit  load  lo  Tyrnavo,  the  Greeks 
entrenched  themselves,  Hi-ic  sharp  fighting  occurmi  on  tht 
3ist  and  22nd,  during  which  the  Greeks  sought  to  turn  the  right 
flank  of  the  superior  Turkish  central  column.  On  the  2jrd 
fighting  was  renewed,  and  the-  ndvancc  guard  of  the  Turkish  left 
column,  which  had  been  rcinlorccd,  and  had  pressed  back  tlie 
Greeks,  reached  Deliler.  Tlie  Turkish  l«uccs  had  now  drawn 
together,  and  the  Gre^  were  threatened  on  both  Sank*.  In 
the  evening  ageoecal  rrtnal  was ofdend,  and  tbe  loaae  dkdpUiw 
of  tbe  GnA  army  was  at  once  manifested.  Rumoun  of  disaster 
spread  among  the  ranks,  and  wild  panic  supervened.  There 
was  nothing  to  prevent  an  orderly  retirement  upon  Larissa, 
which  had  been  fiirtihed  imd  provisioned,  and  whith  otTiml  a 
good  defensive  position.  The  general  diMde  could  not,  haw  ever, 
be  j-rn  sii- I,  and  in  great  disorder  the  mass  of  the  Greek  army 
fled  southwards  to  Pharsala.  There  was  no  pcr^uit,  and  the 
Turkish  commander-in-chief  did  not  reach  I,:sriss;i  till  the  17th. 
Thus  ended  the  first  phase  of  the  war,  in  which  the  Greeks 
showed  tenacity  in  defence,  which  proved  fruitless  by  reason  ol 
initially  b.id  strategic  dispositions  entailing  far  too  great  dis|)cr- 
sion,  and  also  because  there  was  no  plan  of  action  beyond  a 
general  desire  to  avoid  risking  a  defeat  which  might  prevent  the 
expected  risings  in  Macedonia  and  diewhefe.  The  handling  of 
the  TtirUdi  ainiy  abowed  Mttle  skill  or  eaterpiiae;  but  on  both 
sides  political  considerations  tended  to  prevent  the  application 
of  sound  military  principles. 

Larissa  being  abandoned  by  the  Greeks,  Vclcstino,  the  junetioii 
(if  the  riie?.-aliati  railway.s,  where  there  wa.s  a  strong  posi:ion 
coseriiip  Vulo,  setnird  li.i  be  the  natural  talhint;  pinnt  teir  the 
Greek  army.  Here  the  siipporl  of  the  lleel  veould  have  been 
set: i; red.  .md  n  Turkish  advance  across  the  Othrys  range  upon 
.\thens  eoulil  not  have  taken  place  until  the  flanking  position 
had  been  captured.  Whether  by  direction  or  by  natural  impulse, 
however,  the  mass  of  the  Greek  troops  made  for  Fbassala,  where 
some  order  was  re-established,  and  preparations  were  inadc  to 
resist  attack.  Tbe  importance  of  Vclestino  was  recognised  by 
Beading  a  brigade  thither  by  railway  from  Pbannia,  and  the 
inferior  Greek  army  was  tbus  Split  into  two  portions,  aeparatcd 
by  nearly  40  m.  On  37th  April  a  Turkish  reooonaiaBance  on 
Vclestino  was  rcpuLsed,  and  further  fighting  occurred  on  the 

29th  and  .^cilh,  in  whirh  the  tlreeks  under  ("nK'nel  SmolcDski  held 
their  o^vn.  MeaiiwliUc  the  Turks  trade  preparationb  to  aU*ck 
rharsahi.  and  on  5lh  May  the  Greeks  were  driven  from  their 
pwisit 'diis  ii;  I'ront  of  the  town  by  ihftx.-  divisions.  I'tirihcr 
tightini;  fo'.lowcd  on  the  6tl),  and  in  the  evt-niiin  the  Cireek  army 
retired  in  fair  e.rder  upon  Domokos.  It  was  ijiietided  to  turn 
the  Greek  left  li  u-  first  division  under  Hairi  Paisha,  but  tbe 
flanking  force  did  nul  arrive  in  time  to  bring  about  a  decisive 
result.  The  abandonment  of  Pharsala  involved  that  of  VelestiiKt, 
where  the  Turks  had  obtained  no  advantagie,  and  on  tbe  evening 
of  the  5th  Colond  Smnienaki  bagan  a  retirement  upon  Haluymr 
Again  dela>ing,  Edhem  Pasha  ^d  not  attack  Doinokos  tiU  tbe 
17th,  giving  the  Gredks  time  to  entrench  their  poations.  The 
.It tack  was  delivered  in  three  columns,  of  which  the  right  was 
checked  and  the  centre  failed  to  take  the  Greek  trenches  and 
suffered  much  loss.  The  left  column,  however,  nienaecd  the 
line  of  retreat,  and  the  Greek  army  aliandemed  the  wlmle  [xisiiion 
during  the  night.    No  effective  stand  ■.'.as  made  at  the  1-urka 

Pass,  which  was  evacuated  on  liic  ioliowing  night.  Colonel 
Smolensk!,  who  arrived  on  the  i8th  from  Halmyros,  was  directed 
to  hold  the  pass  of  Thermopylae.  The  Greek  forces  being  much 
demoralised,  the  intervention  of  tbe  taar  was  invoked  by 
teli^pfa;  and  tbe  latter  sent  a  personal  appeal  to  tbe  Sultan, 
whodirectedactt^pensioinofhofltilitiee.  OntbesotkanarmiMice 
was  arranged. 
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In  Epirus  at  the  outbreak  of  war  about  15,000  Greeks,  inclmiing 
a  tavolry  regiment  and  five  batteries,  the  whole  under  Colonel 
Manos,  occupied  a  line  of  defence  from  Aria  to  Peta.  The 
Turks,  about  28,000  strong,  with  furty-eight  guns,  under  Achmet 
Hiisi  Tasha,  were  distributed  mainly  at  Imudna,  PentepagadiA, 
and  in  front  of  Arta.  On  iSth  April  the  Ttarls  conimaiced  % 
tkiee  days'  bombaidment  of  Aita;  but  aiicceasive  attempta 
U>  take  £b»  bridge  were  repulsed,  and  during  the  night  of  the 
nat  they  retired  on  Philippiada,  16  m.  distant,  whidi  waa 
attacked  and  occupied  by  Colonel  Manos  on  the  23rd.  The 
Greeks  tlirn  ntK/iiuifl  to  IN Tjtcp;:t:ndia,  meeting  with  little 
resist :mrc  Thi  ir  tli  itinil:  its  now  began.  Aftcrsome  skirmishing 
on  ihc  -"til,  ihi-  [Kisiiion  held  by  their  advanced  force  near 
H<jmm>ulab  Wis  auat  ki  il  on  the  z8th.  The  attack  was  renewed 
I  he  39th,  anil  no  Circck  rL-iriforcemcnts  were  forthcoming 
wiifu  needed.  The  Euzoncs  made  a  good  defence,  but  were 
driven  back  by  superior  force,  and  a  retreat  was  ordered,  which 
quickly  degenerated  into  panic-stricken  flight  to  and  acroaa 
the  Alts.  Reinforcements,  including  2500  Epirotc  volunteers, 
were  sent  to  Arta  f  n»n  Athens,  and  on  12th  May  another  incuraion 
mto  TUrkidi  teiritory  began,  the  apparent  object  being  to 
occupy  a  portion  of  the  country  in  view  of  the  breakdown  in 
Thessaty  and  the  probability  that  hostiIiti«s  would  shortly  end. 
The  advance  w;is  in.i.lu  in  ihrrc  rolumiis,  whili-  ihr  Kpirinc 
volunteers  were  haidiri  near  '.tiu-  n.outli  uf  thv  Luro  rivrr  ivith 
the  idea  of  culliiiK  oft  ll-.e  'i'urki.sh  Kurriison  of  Prcvcs.i-  The 
centre  column,  cotj&i&ting  of  a  brigade,  thref  sq-iidrons  ana 
two  batteries,  which  were  intended  to  take  u;)  .uui  hold  .1  di  fi  nsivc 
position,  attacked  the  Turks  near  Strevina  on  the  13th.  The 
Greeks  fou^t  ml],  and  being  reinforced  by  a  battalion  from 
the  left  cc!umn,  resumed  the  offensive  on  the  following  day,  and 
fairly  held  their  own.  On  the  night  of  the  15th  a  retreat  was 
oidered  and  well  canied  out.  The  volunteers  landed  at  the 
taouth  of  the  Lon,  were  attadied  and  routed  with  heavy  loss. 

The  campaign  In  Epinis  thus  failed  as  completely  as  that  in 
Thcssaly.  Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  signed  on 
:oth  September,  and  arranged  by  the  European  jujucrs,  Turkey 
ubuincd  an  indemnity  of  £T4,ooo,ooo,  and  a  rcaitication  of 
thcThcssalian  fnjntirr.  <  :!rr\  ii:p  with  it  some  slfLiU'pic  iKlvuiitaco. 
History  records  few  more  unjustifiable  wars  than  that  which 
Greece  gratuitously  provoked.  The  Creek  troops  on  several 
n^famvnm  ahowcd  tenacity  and  endurance,  but  discipline  and 
coherion  were  manifestly  wnnting.  Many  of  the  officers  were 
incapable;  the  campaign  was  gravely  nUsnunaged;  and 
politics,  whkh  led  to  the  war,  bnpeiled  it*  opetatlmtt.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fruits  of  the  German  tuition,  which  be^n  in 
1S80,  and  received  a  powerful  stimulus  by  the  ap|M>lntment 
of  General  von  tkr  Co'.iz  in  1^83,  were  shown  in  '.Hl-  Turkiili 
army.  The  mobili/atLon  was  on  the  whole  smfuithly  (..irrii-d  oui, 
ami  ihc  ntuly  coniplircii  r;iilw;iys  gn  arly  lai  ilit.-itcd  thr  iDn- 
centracion  on  the  frontier.  The  young  st  hinil  tu  oriiccrs  trained 
by  General  von  dcr  Goltz  displayed  .ability,  and  the  artillery  at 
Pharsala  and  Domokos  was  well  handleil.  The  superior  leading 
was,  however,  nut  conspicuously  successful;  and  while  the  rank 
and  file  again  showed  excellent  military  qualities,  political 
conditions  and  the  Oriental  predilection  for  half-meBinres  and 
for  denying  fuU  responsibility  and  full  powers  to  ooBunanders 
in  the  fidd  enfeebled  the  conduct  of  the  campaign.  On  account 
of  the  total  want  of  careful  and  systematic  peace  training  on  both 
sides,  a  war  which  presented  several  interesting  strategic  problems 

p'     ■     I"  xv  irnings  in  place  of  military  Irssun.-,.  1  ti.  S.  C.) 

ORtECE,'  an  anciviit  geographical  aica,  and  i  nxiilurn 
ksngdHm  mori'  cr  less  corresponding  thereto,  situated  at  Ihc 
south-easteni  extremity  of  Europe  and  forming  thr  r.u>>\ 
southerly  portion  of  the  Balkan  Penitisulia.  TIk-  lUDdLiu  ki:i,t;dnni 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  European  Turkey  and  on  the  E.,  S.  and 
W.  by  the  Aegean,  Mediterranean  and  Ionian  seas.  The  name 
Cneda,  which  was  more  or  less  vaguely  given  to  the  ancient 
country  fay  the  Romans,  seems  not  to  have  been  employed  by 
any  native  writer  before  .\ristotlc;  it  was  apparently  derived 

*  See  also  Ckeek  Art.  Cseck  Lancuaue,  Greek  Law,  Greek 
LiTBaATUBB.  Gkbex  Rbliumm. 


by  the  Romans  from  the  Illyrians,  who  applied  the  name  of  an 
K|iiro(c  tribe  {rpaimi,  Graci  :)  to  all  thkir  southern  neighbours. 
The  names  Hellas,  Hellenes  (  KXXav,  "EXXqvct),  by  which  the 
ancient  Greeks  called  their  country  and  their  race,  and  which  ate 
Still  employed  by  the  modern  Greeks,  originally  designated  a  amdl 
district  in  Pbthfotis  in  Thessaly  and  its  inhalutants,  who  gradu* 
ally  apfead  over  the  lands  south  of  the  r-amhniiUw  mountain*. 
The  nine  HeQenes  waa  not  mivemlly  applied  to  the  Greek 
race  until  the  post-Honeric  tpodt  (Thucyd.  L  3). 

I,  CtncRAPHY  AND  Statistics 

The  .ancient  Grtcks  had  a  somewhat  vague  conception  of  ibe 
northi  rn  limits  of  Hellas.  Thcssaly  was  generally  included  Mid 
Epirus  excluded;  some  writers  included  some  of  the 
southern  cantons  of  Epinis,  while  others  excluded  not  ^JJJjj^*' 
only  all  that  c-ountry  but  Aetolia  and  Acaroaoia.  ontct. 
Generally  speaking,  the  conftnes  of  Hellas  in  the  age 
of  its  greatest  distinction  were  represented  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Ambradan  Ctilf  on  the  W.  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Peneus  on  the  E.  Maccdmia  and  Tbiwe  were 
rmaided  as  outside  the  pale  of  Hellenic  civffiiatfcm  till  386  B.C., 
when  after  bis  oonquestof  Thessaly  and  Phods,  Philip  of  Maccdon 
obtained  a  seat  in  the  Amphictyonic  Council.  In  another  sense, 
hi)\vi-%('r,  the  name  Hellas  expressed  an  iihiiolu^i;  iil  rather  than 
a  gtugraphical  unity;  it  denoted  every  touuay  uili  ilaicd  hy 
Hellenes.  It  thus  embraced  all  the  Greek  scttlcmBiits  on  tlie 
coasts  and  islands  of  the  ^fcdite^rancan,  on  the  shores  ot  the 
Hellespont,  the  Bosportis  and  the  Bliurk  Sea.  Nevertheless, 
the  Greek  peninsula  within  the  limits  described  above,  together 
with  the  adjacent  islands,  was  always  regarded  as  Hellaa 
cxceUfHce.  The  continental  area  of  UcUas  proper  was  HO  greater 
than  that  of  the  modem  Greek  kingdom,  which  comprises  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  tenitorles  actually  occupie<l  by  the  Greek 
race.  The  Gieeka  have  always  been  a  maiitime  people,  and  the 
real  centre  of  the  national  life  is  now,  as  in  antiquity,  the  Aegean 
Sea  or  .\rchipclago.  Thickly  studded  with  islands  and  bordered 
by  i!i:i  |)"y  indti-.tcd  coasts  with  shcltcrrd  rri  i  k-  u  d  h;trbours, 
the  Acpum  in  the  earliest  days  of  navngation  invited  the  entcr- 
[irisi-  of  the  mariner;  its  shores,  both  European  and  Asiatic, 
became  covered  with  Greek  settlements  and  its  islands,  together 
with  Crete  and  Cyprus,  became  Greek.  True  to  their  maritime 
instincts,  the  Greeks  rardy  advanced  inland  to  any  distance 
from  the  sea;  the  coasts  of  Macedonia,  llrace  and  Asia  Minor 
are  still  mainly  Greek,  but,  tuxpl  for  some  isolated  colonies,  the 
kinteriiutd  in  each  case  lies  outside  the  limits  of  the  race.  Con- 
tinental Giecce  Is  divided  by  ftt  iDOualaIn  ranges  into  a  number 
of  natural  cantons;  the  co^tence  of  jdiyrical  harrien  tended 
ii;  lilt  L  irlicst  tim.  s  to  the  growth  <rf  isolated  political  com- 
munitiis,  and  in  ihc  epoch  of  its  andent  independence  the 
rountry  wAi  occupied  by  seventeen  separate  states,  none  of 
ihcm  larger  than  an  ordinary  EnRlish  county.  Thes*  sialci.  which 
are  noticed  separately,  wen-:  T}u-.s-..i'.> ,  m  f  uiihern  Greece; 
.Acamania,  Aetolia,  Locris,  Doris,  i'iiocia,  Meguris,  Bocotia  and 
.Attica  in  central  Greece;  and  Corinthia,  Sicyonia.  Achaea,  Elis, 
Messenia,  Laconia,  Argolis  and  Arcadia  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

Modem  Greece,  which  (including  the  adjacent  islands)  extends 
from  i5*  so'  to  39"  54'  N.  and  from  19°  ao'  to  tt"  15'  E.,  com- 
prises iJl  the  area  lanneily  occupied  by  these  states. 
Under  the  arrangement  conduded  at  CoBStantlnople 
on  the  atst  of  July  1832  between  Great  Britain,  an»c». 
Krani-f,  Rui-,i.i  and  Turkey,  the  noithi-rn  lurjundary 
of  CitOiiLL  vvai  drawn  from  the  GuIj  uI  A:U  (Sinus  Ambracius) 
to  the  Gulf  of  Volo  (S.  Pagasacus),  the  line  keeping  to  the  crest 
of  the  Othr\-'5  ran^e.    Thcss.ily  and  part  of  .'\carnaniu  were  thus 
left  to  Tiirkry.    Thi'      inn  of  ImiIioc.i,  ihe  Cydades  and  the 
northern  Sponuiis  wen-  uiiicd  to  the  new  kingdom.    In  1864 
the  Ionian  I'lnnd-,  :  ■;  •..)  we  re  ccde<!  by  Great  Britain  to  (Jrcccc. 
In  1880  the  Conference  of  Berlin  proposed  a  new  frontier,  which 
transferred  to  Greece  not  only  Thessaly  but  a  considerable 
portion  of  southern  £pirus,  extending  to  the  river  '^■'■■"iig. 
This,  however,  waa  rejected  by  Turkey,  and  the  eiistuig  boundary 
was  tneed  in  tSSi.  Starting  from  the  Aegean  coast  at  a  point 
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near  I'l.itaiiioiKi.  lietwci'ii  Mount  Olympus  anri  the  mouth  of  the 
Sahinibria  ( I'cr.ci:^),  ;h<'  line  jiiisx--.  over  the  hcithls  of  Kriliri 
and  Zygos  (Hindus)  and  descends  ihc  course  ot  ihe  river  Arta 
to  its  mouth.  After  the  war  of  1897  Greece  restored  to  Turkey 
tome  stmtegica!  points  on  the  frontier  possessing  no  gcographiral 
fanpoctance.  The  greatest  length  of  Greece  is  about  250  "^■< 
the  grctltttl  bieadth  180  m.  The  country  ia  generally  divided 
into  live  parts,  whkh  are  indicated  by  its  natural  featitiie«»— 
(i.)  Northern  Greece,  which  extends  northwards  from  lloant 
Othrysand  the  gulfs  of  Zeiiun(Lamia)and  Arta  to  the  Cainbunian 
Mountains,  and  cnnipriscs  Thcssaly  and  a  small  per. ion  of 
F.pirus;  (ii.)  Central  Greece,  extending  frotn  t!ie  southern  limits 
ot  NDnhcrn  Greece  lo  the  gulls  of  Corinth  and  Aegina;  (iii.l 
the  peninsula  of  the  I'elofHtnncsus  or  Morea,  attached  to  the 
n;.(i..Liiii;  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth;  (iv.)  the  Ionian  Islands 
on  the  west  coasts  of  Epirusand  Greece;  (v.)  The  islands  of  the 
.\cgcan  Sea,  InchulinK  Enboea,  the  Cydades  and  the  northern 
Spoiades. 

Tn  the  complexity  at  its  contour  and  the  variety  of  its  natura] 
features  Greece  !iiiriia»sc»  every  country  in  Europe,  as  Europe  sur- 
_  .  .  pSMes  evcr\'  ojntinent  in  the  world.  The  liroken  i  harai  ter 
hmttin*.  cikist-line  is  unique;  except  a  few  districts  in  The-.- 

saly  no  pari  ul  she  country'  ia  more  than  50  m.  from  thf 
sea.  Although  the-  area  of  Greece  is  consi<lerablv  smaller  than  that 
of  Fortniai,  &eaaat-liDe  b  greater  than  that  ol  Spain  and  Portugal 
together.  The  nwinlaiid  is  penetrated  by  numerous  gulfs  and  inlets, 
and  the  adjoining  seas  are  studded  with  islands.  Another  character- 
istic i*  the  number  and  complexity  of  the  mountain  chains,  which 
traverse  every  fjart  of  the  countr\'  and  which,  lo^i  iher  with  thi  ir 
ramifications,  cover  four-fifth^  nf  n<  surface.  The  motitit.iiii-i  haiiis 
interlace,  the  interstices  forming  small  enclosed  basins,  such  as  the 
plain  of  Boeotia  and  the  tdateau  of  Arcadia;  the  only  plaia  of  any 
cjrtent  Is  that  of  Theasaiy.  The  mountains  project  into  the  *ca. 
fsi'ming  peninsulas,  and  sometinns  n.i|i|)eanng  in  rows  or  Rroups 
of  islands;  they  descend  abruptU-  to  the  ccxist  or  are  sejuraiid 
from  it  by  small  allus'ial  plains.  The  jwrtions  of  the  countn,-  suital  'le 
for  human  colonization  were  thus  isKjlate*!  one  from  the  other,  but 
as  a  rule  pijs-essed  easy  access  to  the  m  m.  The  earliest  S4.'ttlcmcnts 
were  generally  situated  on  or  around  some  rocky  elevation,  which 
dominated  the  surrounding  plain  and  was  suitable  for  fortincation 
as  a  citadel  or  acrope»lis;  owine  to  the  danger  of  piratical  attacks 
they  were  usually  at  some  litth-  distance  from  the  sea,  but  in  the 
vic  mlty  ol  a  natural  harbour.  The  phv^ii  al  fe.ii  ures  of  the  country 
jil.iv  •.  <1  an  important  part  in  moulding  t  he^  li.ir.ii  ter  nf  it-,  inli.ilnl.iiit-^. 
I'rolet  ted  against  foreicn  inv.xsion  by  the  mountain  barriers  and  to 
a  great  extent  cut  off  from  mutual  intercourse  except  by  sea,  the 
ancient  Greek  communities  developed  a  marked  individuality  and  a 
StroOf  sentiment  of  local  patriotism:  their  inhabitants  were  lioih 
mountalflcers  and  mariners;  they  possessed  the  love  of  country, 
the  vigour  and  the  courage  which  are  always  found  in  hiehlanders, 
i<i^;<-i  her  with  the  >pirit  of  adventure,  the  versatility  and  the  passion 
for  frec-dom  characteristic  of  a  seafaring  people.  The  great  variety 
of  natural  products  as  well  as  the  facility  M  maritime  communication 
tended  to  the  early  growth  of  commercial  enterprise:,  while  the 
pccilUar  beauty  of  tne  scenery,  though  little  dwelt  upon  in  ancient 
Htcnture,  unaoubiedly  quickened  the  poetic  and  artistic  instincts 
of  the  race.  The  effects  of  physical  environment  arc  no  less  notice- 
able among  the  rno<lern  Greeks.  The  n.ra!  impulalions  of  .\ttica 
and  Bix-otia,  though  descended  from  .Mhaiiian  colonists  in  the 
mi<l<ni'  aKcs.  di.<play  the  same  contrast  in  character  which  narked 
the  inhabitants  uf  those  regions  in  ancient  times. 

!■  its  general  aspect  the  country  presents  a  scries  of  striking  and 
intcteating  contrasts.  Fertile  tracts  covered  with  vineyards,  olive 
groves,  corn-fielclf  or  forest,  ilUpl.iv  thetn^Urs  in  ili>>e  proxitiiity 
with  rugged  heiKlil"^  -in'l  ri-k\  pri  1  ipn :  the  lart<|M.ipe  1-.  ■.•-\\>i 
monotonous:  its  outlines  arc  KC.ureful,  atid  its  eolcuirin^;,  owing  to 
the  ch-.irness  ol  the  .lir.  ii  at  onee  hrilli.int  ami  delicite,  while  the 
sea,  in  most  instances  adds  a  picturcMpie  feature,  enhancing  the 
charm  and  \'ariety  of  the  scenery. 

The  ruling  feature  in  the  mountain  system  of  northern  Greece  is 
the  great  chain  of  I'indus.  which,  extendinE  wxithwards  from  the 
lofty  Shar  Dagh  (Skardos)  near  I  skub.  form*  the  baek- 
hone  of  the  Balkan  peninsula.  Rciching  the  frontier 
of  Gre<s-e  a  little  S.  of  1a(.  40',  the  Piniiun  ranijc  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Cambunian  Mountains  running  1;.  and  \V.;  the 
eaaiem  braacb,  which  forms  the  northern  boundaij'  of  Thcssaly, 
extends  to  the  Gulf  of  Salonica  and  culminates  in  NIount  Otvmpus 
(0754  ft.)  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  Greek  frontier;  then  bending  10 
the  5.E.  it  follows  the  roast-line.  foriuinR  a  rampcirt  between  the 
Thessalian  plain  and  the  stM ;  (he  b.irrii  r  is  N<  vered  at  <itie  |«int 
only  where  the  river  Salamliria  lane.  Prnnin  rimi-  ,in  (  >it  through 
the  narrow  defile  of  Tempc.  South  of  I'enifx-  the  mountaui  ridge, 
knmm  as  the  Mavro  Vouno,  connects  the  pyramidal  Kissovo  (anc. 
Osta,  6400  ft.)  with  Plcssidi  (anc.  Pelion,  5310  ftO ;  it  is  prolonged 
in  the  Magnciian  peniasub,  which  separates  the  Gulf  of  Volo  from 
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the  Aegean,  and  is  continued  by  the  mountains  of  Euboca  (highest 
suiumit.-.,  Uirphv  s,  5725  ft.,  and  Ochai  483O  ft.)  and  by  the  islands 
ot  .Anilfos  and  Teiios.  We^t  of  I'indus,  the  Cambunian  .Mountains 
are  continiietl  liy  several  ridges  which  traverse'  Kpinis  from  north 
to  south.  enelu-inK  the  ()lain  and  lake  of  I.inniua;  the  ::io,;  westerly 
of  these,  projecting  into  the  Adriatic,  form*  the  Acroccraunian 
promontory  terminating  in  Cape  Glosca.  The  principal  pass  through 
the  Cambunian  Mountains  is  that  of  Mduna,  through  which  runs 
the  carriage-road  connecting  the  town  of  Elassona  m  Macedonia 
with  Lariwit,  the  capital  of  Thessaly;  there  are  hone-pths  ac 
Re\'cni  and  elsewhere.  The  central  chain  of  Pindus  at  tne  point 
where  it  i.s  intersected  by  the  Cambunian  Mountains  forms  the  mass 
of  Zygi>s  (anc.  LtKmon.  "113  ft.)  through  which  a  horse-path  con- 
mtts  the  town  ol  .Mi  tzovo  with  Kalabak.t  in  ThewiK  ;  on 
the  ileiUvily  immcdiatclv  N.  of  Kalabaka  arc  a  scries  of  rocky 
pinnacles  on  whiidi«nHnibar  of  laonaateriwareiMfchedt  Tnodtac 
to  the  S.,  the  Pindos chain  termlnatea in  tbeooaieat  Mount  Vdoueiu 
(anc.  Tymphrestus,  7600  ft.)  in  the  heart  of  the  mountainous  region  of 
northern  Greece.  From  this  centre-point  a  numlier  of  mountains 
radi.ite  in  all  directions.  To  the  E.  runs  the  chain  of  llelloro  (anc. 
Olhrys;  hi.;hevt  Mimniit.  Ha^ios  Elias,  5S5K  ft.)  .sfjuratini;  lh<-  pl.iin 
of  Thessaly  from  the  valley  of  the  Spercneios  arui  traversed  by  the 
Phourka  pass  (3789  ft.);  to  the  S.E.  is  Mount  KatAvothra  (anc. 
Ofta,  7080  ft.)  intending  to  the  southern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Lamia 
at  ThermopvLie;  to  the  S.E.,  S,  and  S,\V.  are  the  mountains  of 
.'Vetorui  and  .Acariwnia.  The  .Actolian  ^roup.  which  may  be  regarded 
av  the  direct  continuation  of  the  Pitirliis  raiivie,  imludi-s  Kion.1 
■  •^•■40  ft.. I.  the  hi>;hest  niomit.iin  in  <  Irrei  e.  am!  \  .inlu^i  lane.  Korax, 
8190  ft.).  The  mountairuiuf  .\carnania  with  "ly7\\ii  »opcs)«j  (5215  ft.) 
risetOdieW.oftlMvalley  of  the  .'Vspropotamo  (anc.  Athflous).  The 
Actolian  Mountains  arc  prolonged  to  the  S.K.  t>y  the  double-crested 
Llakoura  (anc.  Parnassus;  8064  ft.)  in  PhcK-is:  by  Palaeo  Vouno 
Jane.  Helicon,  5738  ft.)  and  Elatcas  (anc.  CUhacron.  4626 ft.)  respect- 
ively \V.  ,ind  S,  of  the  Boeotian  plain:  and  by  the  mountains  ol 
\tli<.i, — Ozea  lane.  Par.ies,  4626  It. I.  .\I<-ii<leli  lane.  PcnUlkus  or 
Bnlessos,  3639  ft.),  Trellovouno  (anc.  Ilymrllus,  3369  ft.),  and 
Keratia  (3136  ft.)— tttmiflntiM  in  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  but 
reappearing  in  thie  Islands  of  C^os,  Cytnnos,  Scriphos  and  Siphnos. 
South  of  Cithacron  are  Patera  in  Megaris  (3581  (•  1  .ml  M  .kri 
Plagi  (anc.  Grraneia,         li.j  overliKiking  the  Isthii;..  •  ■  1  m  ;■  : 

The  menintains  of  the  Slorea,  ^rouiied  arniind  fhecle\a(eil  ectur  il 
platniu  of  .^rcatiia,  form  an  inde|Kn<lent  system  with  ramihratlnns 
extending  through  the  Argotid  peninsula  on  the  E.  and  the  three 
southern  promontories  of  .Malea,  Taenaron  and  Acritas.  At  the 
eastern  end  of  the  northern  chain,  separating  Arcadia  from  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth,  is  Ziria  (anc.  CyUent,  7789  ft.);  it  forms  a  counterpart  to 
Parnassus  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gulf.  A  little  to  the  W. 
is  Chclmos  (anc.  Aroania,  7725  ft.):  fiirther  W.,  Olonos  (anc. 
{irymanlhus,  7297  ft.)  and  Voidiii  (anc.  Pantukauon,  6322  ft.) 
overl<x>king  the  Gulf  of  Patras.  The  highest  summit  in  the 
Argolid  peninsula  is  llagios  Elias  (anc.  ArachnaeoH,  393o  ft.).  The 
series  of  heights  forming  the  eastern  rampart  of  Araufia,  including 
.Artemision  (5814  ft.)  and  Kleniii  (^246  ft.)  tSCOOtintted  to  the  S.  by 
the  Miilevo  range  (anc.  Parnon,  hignest  summit  6365  ft.)  which  ex- 
tends into  the  peninsula  of  Malea  and  reappears  in  the  island  of 
Ccrigo.  Separated  from  Parnon  bv  the  Kurotas  valley  to  the  W  . 
the  chain  ol  Taygetus  (mod.  PetUedaktyion;  highest  summit  Hagios 
Elias,  7874  ft.,  tne  cularinattac  point  at  tiw  iMiea)  forms  a  barrier 
between  the  plains  of  Laconia  and  Mesaeitla;  it  is  traversed  by  the 
Langada  pass  leading  from  Sparta  to  Katamata.  The  range  is 
prolonged  lo  the  S.  through  the  arid  district  of  Maina  and  termiaatet 
in  CajM-  Matapan  (anc.  Tofnarum).  The  mountains  of  western 
.■\rcadia  are  less  lofty  and  of  a  less  marked  tyiie;  they  include 
Hagios  Petros  (4777  ft.)  and  Palaeocutr  j  ,01c.  Pheien',  2257  ft.) 
N.  of  the  .\lphi-iis  valley,  Ui.iphorli  I'anc.  L.\  :nts,  4600  ft. I,  the 
haunt  of  Pan.  and  .Nomia  (4554  ft.)  \V.  of  the  pUin  of  .Megalopolis. 
Farther  south,  the  mountains  oif  western  Messenia  form  a  deta  '  ' 


group  (V'arvara,  4003  ft.:  Mathia,  3140  ft.)  extending  to  Cape  Gallo 
(anr.  A(ritas)  and  the  Oenussac  Islands.    In.central  .Arcadia  are 

Ap.iiiokr.iji.i  f  ine.  Mi-.riuiius,  also  sacred  to  Pan)  and  Koudia  ('t>72 
ft.):  the  Taygetus  chain  forms  the  southi'tn  eontiiiuation  of  tliese 
mountains. 

The  more  noteworthy  fortified  heights  of  ancient  (irep<-e  were  the 
Acrocorinthus,  the  citadel  of  Corinth  (1883  ft.);  Ithome  (2631  ft.)  at 
Mcsscne;  Larissa  (950  ft.)  at  Argos;  tiie  .Vcroixilis  of  Alycenae 
f<)io  lt.1:  'firviis  (fto  ft,'*  riear  Naiiplia,  which  als^i  posscAsecl  itsown 
eitnli  l,  ;lie  I'llamidhi  or  .Acro-nauplla  (705  ft  ):  the  Acropolis  of 
.Athens  1300  ft.  above  the  mean  level  of  the  city  and  512  ft.  abo\-c 
the  s<-a),  and  the  C.niiiiea  of  1  hebes  (715  ft.). 

Grci-<  e  has  few  rivers:  most  of  these  are  small,  rapid  and  tiiriiirl. 
might  be  expected  from  thcmountainousconfigunitionof  Ih'  n 
They  are  eit  her  perennial  rivers  or  torrents,  the  white  beds       „ . 
of  the  latter  Ix-ing  tlry  in  summer.andonly  filled  with  water 
after  the  autumn  rains.     The  chief  rivers  (noneof.which  is  navigable) 
.ire  the  SaLimhria  I  I'cneus  I  in  '^lle^^alv,  lh<'  MavrojHitamo < Crphiius) 
in  Phoci.s,  the  Hellail.i  1  S/xrt/ictoi  1  in  Phthioti>,  the  .As(<ro|M>tanv> 
iAfhelouf)  in  Aetolia,  and   the  Kuphia  tAlpheus)  and  Va&iliko 
(Eurolas)  in  the  Morea.   Of  the  famous  rivers  of  Athenai  the  onci 
the  IIImus,  is  onl  .'  a  chain  of  nools  all  »ummer«  and  the  otlier,  the 
CepMsua,  though  never  absolutely  dry,  does  not  reach  the  sea. 
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being  (Iratm  off  in  numerous  artificial  ctwitneb  to  Irrigate  the  neiRh- 
bounng  olive  eTo^x■s.  A  fmiuent  peculisrity  of  the  (ireck  rivcrH  is 
ttlrir  Boddcn  disappearance  in  subteiianean  cllMni»  and  rvapiK-ar- 
ance  on  ihc  *urface  again,  »uch  as  nave  rise  to  the  fabled  course  of 
the  Alpheus  under  the  wa,  a<i<l  mi.  ivi  ucc  in  the  fountain  of 
Afvthusa  in  S>Tacuse.  Some  of  the«;  cl)a)ini> — "  Kaiavothra*  " — 
ai«  merely  ueves  with  herhaee  and  gravel  in  the  bottom,  but  Othm 
are  large  caverns  through  which  the  course  of  tii*  river  may  aome- 
times  be  followed.  Fltmds  are  fa-ouont,  e»i)ecially  in  autumn,  and 
natural  fountains  alxiund  and  gush  out  even  from  the  t«|»  of  the 
hills.  .Aganl|)[(f  riM -i  fii^;h  .iiiion>;  ttn-  pt  :iks  of  Holirnn.  and 
Peircne  ftow^  from  lh<.-  <iinimi(  <if  Ai  rix mint  iiu-..  I  lif  t>\\l\  iiute- 
worthy  cascade,  how«ver,  is  that  of  the  bt^Ts  in  Arcadia,  whkh  has  a 
fall  oi  500  ft.  During  part  of  the  year  it  is  lost  in  snow,  and  it 
is  at  all  times  almost  inacces^le.  I^kcs  are  numerous,  but  few  are 
of  consideiable  sice,  and  many  merely  marshes  in  aummer.  The 
hrnat  are  Karia  (Boeheis)  in  Thessaly.  Trirhonia  in  Aeta&,  CofMts 
in  iWotia,  Pheneu*  and  Slymphalu*  in  .Arcadia. 

Thf  i.illcys  are  generally  narrow,  and  the  plains  small  i:i  i  xti  i.t, 
deep  basins  walled  in  among  the  hilU  or  more  free  at  the  mouths 

  oftherivera.   Tite  rrin       plain*  are  those  of  Thcssaly. 

Boeotia,  MoMenta,  Ar^;<'^,  i.ll^and  Marathon.  Thebottom 
of  thaw  plains  consists  of  an  alluvial  soil,  the  must  fertile  in  (•rcecc. 
In  BonW  of  the  mountainous  regions,  cs|x:ciallY  in  the  Morea,  are 
exten.iivc  tahle-landa.  The  plain  of  Mantinca  »  2000  It.  hi^,  and 
the  upland  distftct  of  Sdritia,  betweca  Spun  tad  T^^ca.  h  w  aome 

parts  3000  ft. 

Strabo  said  that  (he  guiding  Uttnf  in  the  geography  ol  Gnece 
was  the  sea,  which  pros^M-n  in  upon  it  at  all  piins  with  a  thouaand 
arms.  From  the  Gulf  of  Arta  on  the  one  side  to  the  Culf 
of  Volo  on  the  ot  her  t  he  coast  is  indented  with  a  succcMion 
of  natural  bays  and  gulf^.  Tlw  mtwt  important  are  the  Gulfs  of 
Aegina  (Saronituj)  and  l.<|i,inici  :t'"rtnlhuuus),  which  separate 
the  Morea  from  the  northern  mainland  of  Greece, — the  hnt  an  inlet 
of  the  Ae]i<  *n.  the  second  of  the  Ionian Sa,'-«B4 amiBtr  OOOlMCtMl 
by  a  canal  >  .u  through  the  high  land  of  the  narrow  Isthmua  of  Corinth 
M  m.  wide).  The  outer  jjortionof  theGulf  of  l.cpanto  is  called  the 
Gulf  of  Patras,  and  the  inner  part  the  Bay  of  Corinth;  a  narrow 
inlet  on  the  north  side  of  the  same  gulf,  railoj  the  Bay  of  Saliin;*  nr 
Itea,  penetrates  northward.*  into  rhi>  in  far  that  it  wuhin 
34  geographical  miles  of  the  Gulf  of  Zeitun  on  the  iwrth-c.ist  co,t9t. 
Im  width  of  the  entntiee  to  the  miif  of  Lcfanto  ia  aubject  to  si  ngular 
dianfea,  which  are  ascribed  to  the  formatiim  of  anavlal  deiwsits  by 
certain  marine  current:),  and  their  removal  ag.iin  by  others.  At 
the  time  of  the  Peloiioniiesian  war  thi.t  channel  wa«  120U  )'<U.  broad ; 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  only  Sin;  nnff  i'l  <  nr  nvn  fliv  it  has 
again  increased  tojzoo.  Onthcro,i-t  i  f  -.Ik-  Nl  in  n  t •  i  r'- ,iri-  several 
larae  gulfs,  that  of  Arcadia  {Cyporissius)  on  the  west,  Kalamata 
{Mtstfniaemt)  aai  KoMcythte  (jLaamkm)  on  iho  ntttb  mui  Nwqili* 


acMaa. 


(^rge/M-Kj)  on  the  cBBt.  Between  Euboen  and  the  mainland  lie  the 
channels  of  Trikeri,Talanli  [Euhointtn  Marc)  and  Fgripo;  the  latter 
two  are  connecfed  by  the  strait  of  Kfiripo  {liuripus).  This  strait, 
which  is  '•«'irn;-hri<li<i',  is  al>out        ff.  wirlo.  .itn!  i? 

pemarkablr  lor  ttiu  ..;n<  \;il.rnfd  i-coontriclty  dI  its  tldi-,  which  h.ib, 
puzzled  ancients  and  moderns  alike.  The  current  runs  at  the 
awcrag^  speed  of  5  m.  an  hour,  but  continues  only  for  a  diort  time  ia 
one  direction,  changing  it»rourw>.  it  is«iid,  ten  or  tuclve  times  ia  a 
day;  it  is  sometimes  very  violent. 

There  are  no  volcanoes  on  the  mainland  of  Gt«ece,  but  every- 
where traces  of  volcanic  action  and  frwiurntlv  visifations  of  cirtn- 
quakes,  for  it  lies  near  a  •  •  iiiir  i  f  M)h  .uu.:  .i^;'.  iu\.  tin- 
island  of  S^intorin,  which  has  been  within  recent  ye.ir;.  in 
a  state  of  eruption.  There  ia  an  extiact  cmtcr  at  M  ou  nt 
L,aphystium  (Granilsa)  in  Boeotia.  The  monntain  of  Methane,  on 
the  coast  of  .\r^oli«.  was  prwluced  by  a  votcanic  eruption  in  382  b.c. 
Earthnuakes  laid  TIicIk-*  in  ruins  in  1853,  destroyed  ever\'  house  in 
C'orinin  in  1858,  filled  up  the  Castalian  sprin?;  in  tS~n.  dex'astated 
Zante  in  1893  and  the  district  of  .\talant.i  in  1.S94.  1  here  are  hot 
spriogi  at  Thermopylae  and  other  places,  which  are  used  for  mnitary 
piirpMes.  VatiiiUB  parte  of  the  cnaat  ahiUt  indieationa  erf  up- 
heaval within  historieal  times.  On  the  coast  of  Elis  four  rocky 
islets  arc  now  joined  to  the  Uin'l,  which  were  senar.ite  from  it  in  the 
days  of  ancient  <jrcece.  There  are  traces  of  earlier  !<<'a-l>eaches 
at  Corinth,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Morea,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
llu-  lli  il.uia.  The  land  has  gained  .so  mucii  that  the  i>.i>-.  ui  1  lu  r- 
mopyl^e  which  was  extremely  narrow  in  the  time  ut  Leuitidas  and 
bis  three  hiiadred,  is  now  wide  enough  for  the  motions  of  a  whole 
army.  (J.  n.  B.) 

Stnietuially,  Greece  may  be  dividi'd  into  two  region?,  an  eastern 
and  a  western.  The  former  includes  Thessaly,  Bo»Mitiri,  Uie  island 
of  FtiliM'-.i,  the  isthrm:-  nf  (  nrinih.  .iiul  the  [icninsula  of 
.■\r^,!J:l--.  .i-LiI,  tliriui;,;liiHi; ,  ih<'  '  iril-r  nl  ilir  ii.vis  is  nearly 
from  west  to  east,  i  he  wcslcrn  region  includes  the  i'imlus  and  all 
the  parallel  ranges,  and  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesus  excepting 
Argolls.  Here  trie  fohls  which  affect  the  Mesozoic  and  early  Tertiary 
strata  run  apnroximalely  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  19th  century  the  greater  part  of  Greece  was 
bclitved  to  Ix"  former!  of  Cretaceous  rocks.  tn;i  I.ui  r  n  sr-.tri  h'.  -  t- 
shown  if^.it  the  .-uin)i>-.t il  Cretaceous  beds  im  luilc:  .1  v.iiit  iv  ot  y^i'i^ 
logical  horizons.   The  geolagical  sequence  begiiu  with  cryiiiullinc 


schiats  aad  limestones,  followed  by  Palaeozoic.  Trianaic  and  Lia^ 
rocks.  The  oldest  beds  whiu)i  hithirto  hn\v  yielded  fossils  belong 
to  the  Carfoooiferous  System  ■  i  itsulina  hmcstonc  fif  Euhoca). 
Following  upon  these  older  beds  are  t  he  gr&it  limestone  ma.si>rs  which 
cover  most  of  theea.'itern  region, and  which  are  now  known  loincludc 

iurassk,  Tithonian,  Uiwcr  and  Ifpjjcr  Cretaceous  and  Eocene  beds, 
n  the  Pladtta  and  the  Pelappnnesus  these  beds  are  overlaid  by  a 
acriea  of  ahalca  and  platy  limestones  (CMonns  Limestone  of  the 
Peloponnesius),  which  were  formerly  »uppose«l  to  be  of  Teitiafy 
age.  It  has  now  lieen  shown,  however,  that  the  upper  series  01 
limestones  has  liecn  brought  upon  the  top  of  the  lower  by  a  great 
owrthrust.  Triassic  fosaiU  have  been  fount!  irv  thr  Ulono*  Lime- 
»tone  and  it  ia  almost  certain  that  other  Mesozoic  horizons  arc 
rctwcsentod. 

The  earth  movement*  whkh  produced  the  mountain  chains  of 
western  Greece  have  folded  the  Eocene  beds  and  must  therefore 
be  of  post-Eocene  date.  The  Ncogenc  beds,  00  the  other  hand,  at* 
not  ann-tcd  by  the  folds,  although  by  faulting  without  foWinu  they 
have  in  xoiiie  places  lK-«-n  rai«'d  to  a  height  of  nearS  '"xki  fi ,  rtu  \ 
lie,  however,  chiefly  along  the  coast  and  in  the  valleys,  and  consist 
of  marls,  conglomerates  and  sands,  sometimes  with  seams  of  lignite. 
The  Pikcrmi  deposits,  of  late  Miocene  age,  are  famous  for  their  rich 
mammalian  fauna. 

.Although  the  folding  which  formed  the  mountain  chains  appears 
to  haw  ceased,  Gnprcc  is  still  continually  •ihnkm  by  earthquakes, 
and  these  cart>.oii.it.is  are  closely  cot  iu.  itil  uiiii  ihe  great  lines 
of  fracture  to  which  the  country  owes  its  outline.  A^und  the 
narrow  gulf  which  separates  the  raoponneaua  fmm  the  mainiaHi, 
earthquakes  are  particularly  frei|uent,  and  another  region  which  it 
often  shaken  is  the  Miuth-wcstera  comer  of  Greece,  the  penintula  of 
Me».4ene.'       _  (P.  La.) 

The  \'cgetation  of  Greece  in  general  resembles  that  of  southern 
Italy  while  presenting  many  types  common  to  that  of  Asia  Minor. 
Owing  to  Ihc  geuiiiniphical  configuration  of  the  peninsula  and 
ita  noaatainini  s  riace  the  chamctcristic  flora  of  the 


Mediterranean  rt^iuiis  is  often  found  ia  juxtaposition  with 
that  of  central  Kurtjpe.  In  resi)ect  to  its  vcmtation  the  country 
may  be  regarik-d  a»  divided  into  four  zones.  In  the  first,  extending 
from  the  sea-level  to  the  height  of  15CXJ  ft.,  orange*,  rili\>>,  dates, 
^ilmonds,  pomegranates,  figs  and  vine*,  flourish,  .01  I  <  ijion  and 
toKirro  ,irc  grown.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  striuius  are  found 
thi  Li  ir<  I.  myrtle,  oleander  and  lentisk,  tiigether  with  the  plane  and 
whiit  (  111  lar;  the  cypress  is  often  a  pictua-stiuc  feature  in  the 
landscaf)e,  and  there  is  a  variety  of  aromatic  phnts.  The  sccomi 
zone,  from  1500  to  3500  ft.,  is  the  region  of  the  oak,  chestnut  and 
other  Briti  ,!t  trrys.  In  the  third,  from  3500  to  5500  ft.,  the  Wch 
i*  Ihe  ( li;ir,un  riitic  forest  tree;  the  Ahtes  crphaionica  ,in<l  Pinus 
pinta  now  take  the  pL^ce  of  the  Pinus  haleptnsis,  which  grow.* 
evvywhere  in  the  I  i^.  r  regions,^  .Mwvc  5500  ft.  is  the  jClpine 
region,  marked  by  -i,,,!,]!  plants,  lirhen.s  and  mosses.  During  the 
short  fH-riod  of  spring  aneinoi>e»  and  other  wild  flo«i  r«  enrich 
the  hillsides  with  magnificent  colouring;  in  June  ;itl  xtrtjurc  di>- 
.ippears  exccp!  in  the  watered  districts  and  cliA.iinl  |*lateaus. 
The  asphutk'l  ..m  ,,  ,  .1  undanlly  in  the  dry  rockv  f-  lil .  «  ■ ,  planted 
in  row&,  form  innH-iietniblc  hedges.  Medicinal  plants  are  numcrou:.. 
aucb  aa  the  /trato  JSMhtiim.  the  Mamtragtra  Oficinarum,  the 
Ceuhlcum  Mpatilamm  and  the  HHUhorus  oritntdlis,  which  still 
grows  abundantly  near  Aspraspitia,  the  ancient  Attttcyia,  at  tiba 
uxil  of  Parnassus. 

The  fauna  is  simlliir  tr.  tli^t  of  the  other  Mfrlsterranr.Tn  pcninHllas, 
ard  iii.-ludrs  some  ^\<'-i f.:un>!  ir.  A-i.i  .Miti...|  I  n;  imr  i  lsowhet»ln 
i-urope.  The  lion  existed  in  northern  <  ireece  in  the  timt  '  if 
Aiiatotleaad  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  Motea.  The  bc.ir  '"'»«»•. 
is  still  found  In  the  Pindus  range.  Wolves  arc  coinmuii  in  jli  the 
muunt.iinousregion»and  jackalsarcnumi  ri  LIS  ':n  the  .Morea.  Foxes 
are  ahumlant  in  all  (larts  of  tlwconntr\  :  l.i  ;  .  h  eat  is  found  in  the 
wimkIs  of  Artii-Ti  and  the-  Morea;  the  lynx  i^  -i  h  rnrr  The  wild 
boar  isc  iiniiiin  in  ihc  rinMintains  of  northern  (.ri'.ii.  Imt  is  .ilriiost 
extinct  in  the  Peloponnesus,  The  ledger,  the  marten  and  the 
weasel  are  found  on  the  mainland  and  in  the  islands.  The  red 
deer,  the  fallow  deer  and  the  roe  exist  in  northern  (ireece,  but  arc 
becoming  scarce.  The  otter  is  rare.  1  lares  and  rabbit  s  are  abund- 
ant in  many  partsof  the  country, especially  in  the  Cyclades:  the 
two  specit-s  never  occupv  the  same  di^trirt,  and  in  the  Cyclades 
some  isl,iii,|s  i:\.t\o!«,  Melos,  Tenos.  \i  i  rm  the  enclusive  domain 
of  the  hares,  others  (Scriphos.  KimoU>»,  .\lykonrts.  &c.}  of  the  rabbits. 
In  .Andros  alone  a  demarcation  has  been  arriv«-<l  at,  the  hares  retain- 
ing the  northern  and  the  rabbits  the  southern  portion  of  the  island. 


'  For  the  Geology  of  Greece  see:  M.  Neumayr,  &c.,  Penks.  k. 
Akad.ll'ijs.  Ws^n.  m.-itli.-nal.  CI.  vol.  xl.  (18*0);  .A.  Philippson,  Dtr 
Pehponnes  (Bt  rhii.  i  •'^jj:  ,Kii!*'Beitragezur  Kenntnisdcrgriechischen 
Inselwell,"  PfUtnt.  Mm..  ErgSnz.-hcft  .No.  134  (i>kh);  K.  Lepnius, 
Gtolo^if  von  Allika  (Berlin,  1893):  L.  Cayeux,  "  PMnoitM^nes  de 
charriagc  dans  la  Mitliterraii^e  orientalc,"  C  if.  Acad.  Sri.  Paris, 
vol.  cxxxvi.  (I'm)  pp.  474-476;  I.  Deprat,  "  Note  pr^liminairc  sur  la 
^logic  de  rfle  d'EuhSs-,"  Bull.  Soc.  CM.  France,  ser.  4,  vol,  iii. 
iHj.i;,!  pp.  2?9-!,n,  p.  and  "  Note  sur  la  ^tfologie  du  maasif 
ilii  tV-hiin  vt  suT  i'iriiliii-nt  !■  exerc6e  par  les  massifs  an:h^ns  SUT  la 
tectoniquc  de  I'Egfide,"  ib.  voL  iv.  (1904),  pp.  a99'j38. 
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The  chamois  is  round  in  the  higher  trtAtiitaini,  such  as  Pindus, 
Parnassus  and  Tj-mphrtstiis.  The  Cn  t  in  .^tyinu.  or  wild  goal 
(Cttprii  nuhiana,  C.  aegagrus],  found  in  Amimclo.i  ami  said  In  exist 
in  Taygetus,  the  jacLal,  the  stellion,  and  the  cJiameleon  are  amunK 
the  Asiatic  species  nt>t  found  westward  of  Greece.  There  is  a  rtcm 
variety  of  birds;  of  358  sjxxics  catalogued  two-thirds  are  nii^traiory. 
Among  the  birds  of  prey,  which  .ire  ver>'  nunuroii.s  art  the  golden 
and  imperial  eagle,  the  ye1lff.v  vulture,  the  OyiHielns  harbnlu-;.  and 
several  species  of  l.ili'rii.  Ihc  celebrated  i-wl  i.l  AifnTi.i  I 
niKlua)  is  liccoming  rare  at  Athene,  but  still  haunts  the  AcrupoUs 
and  the  royal  garden :  it  iaa  aniall  afiecics,  found  everywiwrein  Greece. 
The  wild  goose  and  duck,  the  buatard,  partridge,  woodeock,  snipe, 
wiKHj-pigeon  and  turlle-dove  are  numeiwu.  ImmenBe  flocks  of 
quails  visit  the  southern  coast  of  the  Morca.  where  they  are  cap- 
tured in  jrnnt  nqmhcr^  :»nr!  •  vportwl  alive.  Hie  stork,  which  was 
common  in  tlif  I  utlu-.ii  i-\un  ti,  lus  now  become  in  r  There  is  a 
great  variety  of  rej>ulea,  ol  which  sixty-one  species  h.ive  Ivcen 
catakgiied.  The  saurians  are  all  harmless;  atnonc  them  the 
Stellion  {SMh  trutgaris),  commonly  called  itponiMM  in  Mykonos 
and  Crete,  is  believed  by  Heldreich  to  have  furnished  a  name  to  ihc 
crocoililc  of  the  Nile  (Ilerod.  ii.  69).  There  are  five  sjn-cies  of 
tortoise  and  nine  of  .Amphibia  ^>f  t!-.e  serpents,  which  are  numerous, 
there  are  only  two  dangeroui*  sjk  <  j,  ,  the  Vipera  ammodyUs  and  the 
Vipera  aspis;  the  first-named  is  cunimon.  Amonf  the  marine 
fauna  are  the  dalpiiiiMi  fomiliar  in  the  legend*  ana  ■cuiptttre  of 
antiquity:  in  the  dear  water  of  the  Aegean  they  often  afford  a 
beautiful  spectacle  as  they  play  rouod  Bhl|ia;  ngrpoiiei  and  whah-s 
are  Mmietimcs  seen.  Se^i-fish,  of  which  346  apecies  have  been 
ascertained,  are  very  abundant. 

The  cUmatc  of  Greece,  like  that  of  the  other  countries  of  the  Halkan 
peninauia,  is  liable  to  greater  extreme*  of  beat  and  cold  than  pre\-ail 
in  Spain  and  Italy;  the  diffeicnce  is  due  to  the  general 
■  ■  contour  of  th«  pcninauh.  which  assinuhtcs  its  climatic 
omditions  to  those  of  the  Euroix'an  maifllasd.  Antither  distinctive 
feature  is  the  great  variety  i>f  total  contnuto;  the  rapid  transitions 
are  the  natural  <'fTrf  t  of  diversity  in  the  geographical  configuration  of 
the  country.  W  it:'.in  a  few  hours  it  is)  possible  to  pass  from  winter  to 
spring  ana  from  soring  to  Mirainer.  The  spring  is  short;  the  sun 
iaalntdy  pMMtfUl  in  Alatdl.  but  the  increasing  warmth  is  often 
cherked  Dv  cold  northerly  winds;  in  many  places  the  corn  harvest 
is  cut  in  May,  when  xoulherly  winds  prevail  and  the  temperature 
rises  rapidly.  The  great  heat  of  summer  is  tempered  throughout  the 
whole  region  (A  t?;i  .ii  1  ■•>Ligo  by  the  Ktf'-.t.in  winds,  which  blow 
regularly  fror:i  ilu  N.I".  l  ir  forty  to  fift>  in  luK  ar-d  August. 

This  current  of  cool  dry  air  from  the  north  is  due  to  the  vacuum 
resulting  from  intense  heat  in  the  region  of  tite  Sahara.  The  healthy 
Etesian  winds  are  generally  rrptactd  towards  the  end  of  summer  by 
the  southerly  Libas  or  sirocco,  which,  when  blowing  strongly, 
resembles  the  blast  from  a  furnace  and  is  most  injurious  to  health. 
The  sirocco  alTects,  though  in  a  less  degn-e,  tht-  nther  countries  of 
the  Balkan  peninsula  and  even  Rumania.  Mu-  mean  summer 
temperature  is  about  79*  Kahr.  The  autumn  is  the  least  healthy 
season  of  the  year  owing  to  the  great  increase  of  humidity,  especially 
in  Octoborand  November.  At  the  end  of  October  .snow  reappcarson 
the  higher  mountains,  mnaining  on  the  summits  till  June.  The 
winter  is  mild,  and  e\'ett  in  Janiury  there  arc,  as  a  rule,  many  warm 
clear  days;  but  the  recurrence  of  biting  nonhijI\  uinds  .,nil  told 

blasts  fri>m  tin-  nin  Mii  sins,  as  well  as  fhf  r,ii:iil  1  r.iti-.il  iim.-  Ir  1  111  .If 

to  cold  and  the  dilfcrencc  in  the  temperature  oi  sunshine  and  sliade, 
render  the  climate  somewhat  tre,'»chcrousand  unsuitable  for  invalids. 
Snow  seldom  falls  in  the  maritime  and  lowland  districts  and  fru^^  is 
rare.  The  mean  wintcrtcmpcrature  isfrom  48°to55°  Fahr.  Thentia* 
fall  varies  greatly  according  to  localities;  it  is  greatest  in  the  Ionian 
Islands  (5J-34  ins. at  Corfu),  in  Arcadia  and  in  the  other  mountainous 
districts,  and  least  on  the  Aegean  littoral  and  in  the  Cyclades;  in 
Attica,  the  dric«?  rrtjion  in  (Vrs^rce,  it  is  I6-I  ins.  The  wettest 
months  arc  Novcml.i  r.  l>ri  i  :ii'i.  r  ii:;i]  l.iiiuary;  the  driest  July 
ami  .August,  when,  except  iur  a  law  thunder-storms,  there  is  pnjcli- 
cally  norainfalL  Tlierain  generally  ,ic«Knpanie*soulherly  or  south- 
westerly winda  In  all  the  maritime  distils  the  s«i'a  breeze  greatly 
mrMlifies  theterapcraturc;it  beginsaboutg  A.M., attains  ilsmaximum 
force  wKui  after  noon,  and  ceases  about  an  hour  after  sun«.-t.  Greece 
is  renowned  for  the  cleai^nf'-'!  of  climate;  fogs  and  mists  arc 
almost  unknown.  In  t:i>>~\  >i.irh,  h  ivwver,  only  four  or  five  days 
arc  recorded  in  which  the  sky  is  peiiectly  cloudless.  The  iiaiural 
bcaltbineos  of  the  climate  is  counteractiHl  in  the  towns.  es]K-cial]y 
In  Athens,  by  deficient  sanitatbn  and  by  stifling  clouds  of  dust, 
which  propagate  infi-ction  and  arc  peculiarly  hurtful  in  Cases  of 
ophthalmia  and  pulmonary  ilisease.  .Malarial  fever  is  endemic  in 
tfic  itusr.shy  districts,  cspccuilly  in  the  autumn. 

The  area  ol  the  country  was  i8,34»  sq  m.  beforcthc  acquisiiiuu 
of  the  Ionian  Islands  in  1S64,  19,381  »q.  m.  prior  to  the  anaexa- 
lioD  of  Thessaly  and  part  of  Epirus  in  iSSi,  and 
Arra  nad    24,55a  tQ.  ID.  kt  ihc  ccnsus  in  1 896.    If  wc  deduct  I  5 1 
aq,  m.,  the  extent  of  territory  iDcdcd  to  Turkey  after 
tke  war  of        tbe  area  of  Greccn  In  190a  would  be 
14,400  wn.  m.  Other  authorities  give  35,164  and  25,136  sq.  n. 


as  the  area  pnor  to  the  rectification  of  the  frontier  in  t89&.* 
The  population  in        was  «,433.8o6»  or  901  to  the  aq.  in., 

the  population  of  the  territories  annexed  in  iSSi  being  approxi- 
malely  350,000;  and  2,631,  gs-'  ''n  tgo;,  or  107-8  to  the  sq.  m. 
(according  to  the  oflki.il  csiiinaiL-  uf  ilu'  area),  sh<jisiu>;  an 
increase  of  108,146  or  o  iii  '  ,,  [n  r  aiitium.  as  compared  with 
1  ■<>i%  during  the  period  betWfjr.  1  SoO  and  r^iSo:  *hc  Hiniini^f-.td 
increase  is  mainly  due  to  emigration.  Tiic  jiopulation  by  sex 
in  1907  is  given  as  i.^-'i.ij.jj  males  and  1,307,010  females  (or 
50-3%  males  to  females).  The  prc|)onderancc  of  males, 
which  was  52";  to  48°„  females  in  1896,  has  also  been  reduced 
by  emigration;  it  is  most  marked  in  the  norlhcro  departneata, 
especially  in  Larissa.  Only  in  the  deparimcnts  Of  AxtudSm, 
Eurytania,  Corinth,  C«)baIoiiia,  LacedaenMnn,  Laconia,  Fhcds, 
Algolis  and  in  the  Cydades,  is  tbe  female  populatien  in  excess 
of  the  ma!e. 


agricultural  and  jMstoral  employments  444,000;  industrien  64,200; 
traders  and  their  employes  118,000;  labourers  and  servants  31,300; 
various  professions  15, "mi;  offtci.ils  i?  r>o«-i;  rlcnrii'  about  6000; 
luk  V.  !-.".  p!;-.  ..iiMri^  .WX'.     In  l^i^'i.  i,635,fK/»  ui  the  popula- 

tion were  returned  as  Ortliodox  Ciuisiians,  14.677  as  Cathoncs  and 
Proteotanta,  s6a  as  Jews,  and  740  as  of  otiicr  religions.  The 
annexation  of  Tncssaly  and  part  of  Epirus  is  stated  to  have  added 
24,165  Mahommedan  subjects  to  tl>c  Hellenic  kingdom.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  these,  howipver,  emigrated  immediately  after  the 
annrx.itinfi,  .-•.ntf,  :ilf f-r.ii?;h  n  rirtain  ntim'ier  ^ubsoqwentfv  r.MiiriH-d, 
I  (ir  tDi.il  \l,ilv:imrnc.-<J,ui  |>:i|>ui.un>n  in  Cn-i-i  r  «,i-s  r^i  iin.itcd  to  lju 
under  5000  in  ii-)v>6.  A  uuijil*cr  oi  the  ('hristian  inhabitants  oi  ibise 
regions,  estimated  at  al*out  50.000,  retained  Turkish  nationality  with 
the  object  of  escaping  militar>'  service.  The  Albanian  ixipufation, 
estimated  at  200,000  by  Finlav  in  18^1,  still  probably  exceeds 
120,000.  It  i.s  gradually  being  alistirlx-d  in  the  Hellenic  nopulatibn. 
In  1870.  37,59s  pcfftrnx  (in  <i?r.  i  iiit;lv  untrustworthy  figure)  were 
returned  as  ;-;Mj,ik:  n<  .Mti.uiL.in  <jnl\\  In  1  t^ji)  I  In-  ikmiiI-it  is  given  .i> 
58,858.  The  V'lach  population,  which  has  been  increased  by  the 
annexation  of  ThMssly,  nuaiben  about  te.<no.  The  number  of 
foreign  residents  is  ttnloiOwn.  Tlie  Italians  are  the  most  numerous, 
numbering  about  Ii.(hx).  Some  150O  persons,  most!\  e, 
pos.'iess  British  nationality. 

By  a  law  of  27  X  .vi  nil  .  r  1899.  Greece,  wlncb  had  hitherto  bcca 
divided  into  six;<rn  (i'[vutnipnt9  Mmi)  was  ndivlded  into  twenty" 
six  departments,  a»  follows; — 

Departments.             Pop.  Departmtmls.  Pop. 

1  Attica.    .         .  341,247  14  Corinth    ....  71,229 

;  Biiiolia  65.816  15  .Arcadia    ....  162,324 

3  i'hthiotis.     .     .  I12.32{S  16  .Achaea     ....  150.918 

4  Phocis     ,     ,    .  te,246  17  Klis  103,810 

5  .Aetolia  and  Acar>  18  Triphylia      .    .    .  90,523 

nania  .  .  .  141,405  19  Mcsscnia  ... 

(<  Eurytania  .  .  47,192  20  Ltconia  '  i  s .'2 

7  Arta  ...  4:, 280  21  Lacedaemon       .     .  .Is;,  106 

S<  TrikK.iLi  .  90.548  22  Corfu   'y'J,57i 

9  Karditsa  .  92.941  23  Cephalonia    .     .     .  71.233 

10  Larissa  .  .  .  95.066  34  Leucas  (with  Ithaca)  4i,iM 

11  Masaeiia.  .  ,  103,743  as  Zante  

IS  Euboca  .  .  .  116,903  afi  Cydbdei  ....  130,378 
13  Aifolis   .    .    .  81,943 

The  population  is  densest  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  eaeeeding  307  per 
sq.  m.  The  deptartments  of  .Acarnania.  Phocis  and  Euboea  are  the 
most  thinly  inhabited  (about  58.  61  and  66  (x-r  jq.  m.  respti  tivi  Iv). 

Very  little  inf<>rnuiti m  is  obtainable  with  regard  tu  the  niov  1  nient 
of  the  population;  no  register  of  births,  deaths  and  marriagei>  is 
kept  inCreece.  The  only  official  statistics  aie  found  in  theperiodical 
returns  of  the  mortality  tn  the  twelve  principal  towns,  according  to 
which  the  ycariy  avera^  of  deaths  in  these  towns  for  the  live  year* 
1903-1907  was  appronntately  10,253,  or  33*8  per  1000;  of  these 
mnre  than  a  qufirtiT  :irc  .ti  rilM-rt  tn  pulmonary  consumptirn.  due  in 
tile  ni.iiu  to  ili  rert  n  I  -iniiiii  ;i<n.  ISuth  the  birth-rate  .m  l  1  le.ith-rate 
ure  low,  being  i/  it  .xmi  .^ti  j  jn-r  1000  re»|>ectively.  Infant  mortalitv 
is  slight,  and  in  point  of  longevity  Greece  compares  favourably  with 
most  other  European  countries.  The  number  of  illegitimate  births 
is  12-25  r>er  looo;  these  are  almost  eaclusively  in  the  towns. 

Of  the  total  population  28-5<'„  arc  stated  to  live  in  tOwn&  The 
pofmfattion  of  the  principal  toiraa  is:^ 

i8g6.  1907. 
Athens.    ,    ,    ,    .  111. 4*^6  167,479 
I^ineus    ....    43.«48  73..'ir9 
  ftttims  37.985  37,734  


>  No  aute  survey  of  Greece  was  available  in  1908,  thouih  a 
•urv^  had  been  undertaken  by  the  niiaJstty  of  war. 
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TrikkaU  .  .  . 
Hi-rmopoli»  (Sjna)  . 
Corfu  .... 
Void  .... 


Kalamata 

Tri|x>li»  . 

Chalcis 

Laurium 


1896. 
ii,i49 

iS,76o 

I4.9W 

I4.i98 
t  J.708 


33.963 
181IOOI 
13^80 

15.39- 
13,690 
10,789 
io,95« 
iu,0O7 


Btbao- 


No  tni»t  worthy  information  is  obUiaaUe  with  regard  to  immigrii- 
tion  and  cmiKrafion,  of  which  no  statistics  have  ever  been  kept. 
EiniKrati'Jii,  w  lilch  w.r.  formerly  in  the  main  to  Kjypl  aiul  Rumania, 
is  now  almcKit  exclusively  to  the  I'nitcd  States  of  .\merica.  The 
principal  fxodus  isi  from  Arcadia,  Laconia  and  Maina:  the  cmmrants 
from  these  districts,  e»tiniated  at  about  14,000  annually,  are  lor  the 
mo«t  pare  young  men apprnarKiilgtfacapc of  military  serv-icc.  Accord- 
ing to  American  statistics  Greeks  arrived  in  the  United 
St.iti  -  fr.iiii  r.ri  i  rr  il-rrixe  tho  pif  rliul  1  Sf.!)- 1 Si^fi  and  130,154  in 
I  li><>7 ;  a  !:•  i  -.si'lt  r.iMi:  :-.  .:nilH:r,  hi:'.vi.-\\T,  li  u  j  relumed  to 
Greece,  and  tiioH!  rt'inaininjj  in  the  I'ljiutl  Siatta  at  the  end  of  1907 
were  estimated  at  between  136,000  and  138,000:  this  number  was 
considerably  reduced  in  1908  by  rcmigration.  Since  1896  the 
tendency  to  emigration  has  received  a  notable  and  somewhat 
alarming  immilsc.  There  is  an  increasinK  immigration  into  the 
towns  from  the  rural  districts,  which  arc  gnirinnllv  fwTO'ntns  depopu- 
lated. Both  movements  are  due  in  part  to  ilic  prut  ere  nci.'  ot  the 
Greeks  for  a  lowo  life  and  in  part  to  dintaiite  for  military  service, 
but  in  the  main  to  the  poverty  of  the  peasant  population,  wilosc 
condition  and  intcKats  have  been  neglected  by  the  government. 

Greece  is  inhabited  by  three  races — the  Greeks,  the  .'VIbanians 
and  the  Vluhs.  The  Greeks  who  arc  by  far  the  most  numerous, 
blVt  to  a  lari;e  extent  absorbed  the  other  races;  the 
piiooM  of  wimiluum  his  beeo  eapedAlly  tapid  since 
the  Ibundidaii  «f  tlw  GuA  HigSaia.  LQce  mmt 
Burapeui  Bitiam,  the  modem  Gneke  ue  a  ndied  noe.  The 
question  of  their  oriipn  lias  been  the  subject  of  much  loanted 
controversy;  their  presumed  descent  from  the  Greeks  of  the 
classitral  epoch  has  proved  a  national  asset  of  great  value; 
during;  the  period  of  their  slrus>;lf  lor  iiiiJfjjendence  it  won 
them  the  duvuu-d  istal  of  llie  l*hjlliellcm.'b.  it  inspired  the 
enthusiiisin  of  Hyron,  Victor  Hugo,  and  a  host  of  minor  poets, 
anii  it  has  turriishi  d  a  plrasing  illusion  lo  gctteruMons  of  s«:holarly 
tourists  who  iU:hKht  lo  di.st:ovcr  in  the  present  inhabilLinls  ui  the 
country  the  mental  and  phyitical  characteristics  with  which  they 
have  been  familiarized  by  the  Hteiatuie  and  art  of  antiquity. 
Ttiis  amiable  tendency  is  encouraged  by  the  modero  Greeks, 
who  possess  an  implicit  faith  in  their  illustrious  ancestry.  The 
discuBiioa  of  the  qiwation  eatend  «  vciy  aciimoiiiiMn  stage  with 
the  appearanco  In  ifijo  «t  FaUmecayMi'i  Hittorptftke  M»ea 
during  lk$  MUdU  Afit.  Fallmaayer  nwlntaimid  that  after 
the  great  Slavonic  tminigntion  at  the  dose  of  the  Mt  century  the 
original  population  of  northern  Greece  and  the  Morea,  which 
had  alriad>-  been  much  reduced  during  the  Roman  period,  was 
practirally  siifiphiniL'd  l>y  the  Slavonic  clemcni  ami  that  the 
Greeks  of  niodcru  times  are  in  fact  Byzanlini^td  Shn  s.  This 
theory  s\a<  suhji-cted  to  exhaustive  critiiLSiii  by  Koss,  Hopf, 
Finlay  tuid  oilier  scholars,  and  although  many  oi  Fallmerayer's 
conclusions  remain  unshaken,  the  \  is  now  generally  held  that 
the  base  of  the  population  both  in  the  mainland  and  the  Morea 
is  Hellenic,  not  Slavonic.  During  the  $lh  and  6th  centuries 
Greece  bad  been  subjected  to  Slavonic  incunoons  which  resulted 
m no pcimaneBt settlements.  After thegceatplagueof  746-747, 
however,  laine  tncts  of  dqMpulated  oountiy  wcie  oolooizcd 
by  Slavonic  immiipraBtBi  the  towns  mnafaied  in  the  hands  of 
the  Greeks,  many  of  whom  emlgiated  to  Constantinople.  In 
the  Morea  the  fHavs  established  tben»elves  princi(>ally  in 
Arcadia  and  the  region  of  Ta\f;etus.  exttiidinK  their  >etileirieuti 
into  Achaia,  Elis,  Laconia  and  the  jironioiuury  uf  i'actiiixuti , 
on  the  niaiiilaiid  they  ociupifd  portions  of  Ac.nrnania,  Actolia, 
Doris  and  I'liocis.  Skvoiiic  piace-tkanics  occurring  in  nil  Jhesc 
districts  confirm  the  evidence  of  history  with  rtxard  to  this 
inimigratioa.  The  Slavs,  who  were  not  a  maritime  race,  did 
Dot  coUuuae  the  A«fsao  Islaads,  bat  a  few  Slavotiic  placo-nanies 

I  lacludipK  subwba. 


in  Crete  seem  lo  indicate  that  some  of  tlte  invadeis  reached  that 

island.  The  Slavonic  settlements  in  the  Morea  proved  more 
permanent  than  those  in  northern  Greece,  which  were  attacked 
by  the  armies  of  the  Byzantine  emperorS-  Hut  even  in  the 
Morea  the  Clrecks,  or  "  Romans  "  as  the)'  caUed  themselves 
('P<i)M<uO(),  who  had  t)ccn  left  undisturbed  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  peninsjila,  eventualiy  absorlird  the  ahcn  ehmiciU,  which 
disappeared  after  the  15th  century.  In  addition  to  the  place- 
names  the  only  remaining  traces  of  the  Slav  immigration  arc  the 
Slavonic  type  of  features,  which  occasionally  recurs,  especially 
among  the  Arcadian  pesaants,  and  a  few  customs  and  traditions. 
Even  when  allowaooe  is  made  for  the  remarkable  power  of 
aswnilatioa  which  the  Greda  pwisaiwl  in  viitue  of  their 
supetlor  civOiiation,  it  is  dilicalt  to  resist  the  condusion  that  the 
ffellenic  dement  must  always  have  been  the  most  numerous  in 
order  to  effect  so  complete  an  absorption.  This  element  has 
apparently  undergone  no  essential  change  since  the  epoch  of 

Rnnian  domination  1  he  drstrurtive  invasions  of  the  Goths  in 
A.O.  J67  and  305  intrmluccd  nu  new  ethnic  feature;  the  various 
races  which  during  the  middle  ages  obtained  partial  or  complete 
mastery  iti  Greece — tlie  Franks,  the  Vcncliaris.  the  Turk? — 
coninbuted  no  ap[>re<;ialjlc  ingrcdirnr  to  the  mass  of  the  ]:.u;iuia- 
tion.  The  modem  Greeks  may  therefore  i*e  rcgartiwi  as  in  (he 
main  the  descendants  of  the  population  which  inhabited  Greece 
in  (he  cariicr  centuries  of  Byzantine  rule.  Owing  to  the  opera- 
tion of  vaiious  causes,  historical,  social  and  eeoaomic,  that 
population  waa  oomposed  of  many  hetcrogemeoua  dcmenta  and 
n^fcsonted  ia  a  yeiy  Enittd  diqpne  the  race  whidi  npobed 
the  Peniana  and  baQt  the  Futhenon.  The  intemedne  oonfficts 
of  the  Greek  oMnrntmitSes,  wars  with  foreign  powers  and  the 
deadly  sttuggica  of  factions  in  the  various  cities,  had  to  a  large 
extent  obliterated  the  old  race  of  free  citizens  by  the  beginning 
of  the  Roman  period.  The  extermination  of  ti  e  Plataeans  l>y 
the  i>paflans  and  gf  the  Mclians  by  the  .\thenians  during  the 
Pcloponncsian  war,  the  proscriplion  of  Athenian  eiti/ams  ,^ftcr 
the  war,  (he  massacre  01  the  Corcyraean  ohj,'ar<hs  t)y  the 
deniotratic  iiarty,  the  slaughter  of  the  Thebans  b.y  Alexander 
and  of  tlie  Corinthians  by  Mummius,  are  amonK  the  more 
familiar  instances  of  the  catastrophes  which  overtook  the  civic 
clement  in  the  Greek  cities}  the  void  can  only  have  been  filled 
from  the  ranks  of  the  metlcsor  resident  aliens  and  of  the  descends 
onu  of  the  far  more  numerous  slave  population.  Of  the  lattor 
a  pnthM  was  oi  Hdlenlc  oiiiBn;  imen  a  ctty  wa»  taken  Uw 
males  of  militaiy  age  were  frequently  put  to  the  swnrd,  but  the 
women  and  chOdren  were  sold  as  slaves;  In  Laconia  and  Thessaly 
there  was  a  .serf  [lopulationof  indigenousdcscent.  In  the  classical 
period  four-fifths  of  the  population  of  Attica  were  slaves  and  of 
the  remainder  half  were  meiics,  I;i  tlie  Konian  period  the  number 
of  slaves  enormously  increased,  the  supply  licing  maintained  from 
the  regions  on  the  borders  of  the  em[);re,  the  same  influences 
which  in  Tt.i!y  cjttinj^iiished  the  small  landed  proprietors  and 
created  the  luHtiinii':  |)revailed  also  in  Greece.  The  purely 
Hellenic  population,  now  greatly  diminished,  congregated  in  the 
towns;  the  large  estates  which  replaced  the  small  freeholds 
were  cultivated  by  slaves  and  managed  or  farmed  by  slaves  or 
frccdmcn,  and  wide  tracts  of  country  were  wholly  depopulated. 
How  greatly  the  free  dtiaen  element  had  diminished  by  the  dose 
of  the  ist  century  A.n  nay  be  Jodged  from  the  estimate  of 
Plutarch  that  aH  Greece  oould  not  fumiBh  more  tluui  3000 
hopliies.  The  composite  population  which  replaced  the  andent 
Hellenic  stock  became  completely  Hellcnizcd.  According  lo 
craniologists  the  modern  Greeks  are  brachyccpbaloiis  while 
the  ancient  rai  e  is  slated  to  have  been  dohrho, a  phaloiis,  but  it 
seems  do'jiiiful  wliether  any  such  gener aliz.i: ion  with  regard 
to  the  .iiieients  can  be  conclusively  establislieii.  The  .'\cgenn 
isiainlets  are  tnorc  brachycephalous  than  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mainland,  though  ap;>arcntly  of  purer  Greek  descent.  Xo 
general  conception  of  the  facial  type  of  the  ancient  race  can  be 
dcrivefl  from  the  highly-idealized  stafites  of  deities,  heroes  and 
athletes;  so  iai  as  can  be  judged  from  portrait  statues  it  was 
very  vaiied.  Among  the  modem  Greeks  the  same  variety  of 
featuies  prevalb;  the  face    usually  oval,  the  noee  generally 
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long  mud  Mnewbst  iquiUne,  tb«  t«etb  ictnfauf,  tad  tbe  eyes 
nmarkmbly  brifbt  and  full  of  animation .  The  coiuitiy*folk  are, 
as  a  rule,  tall  and  weU>made,  though  slightly  baOt  and  rather 
meagre;  their  form  is  graceful  and  supple  in  movement.  The 
urban  population,  as  elsewhere,  is  physically  very  inferior. 
TIh-  woiiK'n  often  display  a  refined  anii  ili-lir.itf  beauty  which 
disappears  at  ail  early  nfse.  The  best  plnsical  lypies  of  the  race 
are  found  in  Arcadia,  ir.  ih<-  Aegean  Islands  and  i:i  Crete. 

The  Albanian  population  extends  over  all  Attica  and  Mcgaris 
(except  the  towns  of  Athens,  I'eiraeus  and  Mcgara),  the  preater 
part  of  Boeotia,  the  eastern  districts  of  Locris,  the  southern  halt 
of  Euboea  and  the  northern  side  of  Andros,  the  whole  of  the 
islands  of  Salamis,  Hydra,  Spctsae  and  Foros,  and  pan  of  Aegina, 
tbe  wbole  of  CotittU*  and  Argolis,  the  oortheru  districts  of 
AicadiaandtheeasleiopMtiainof  Achaea.  There  are  also  amall 
Albanian  groups  in  Lacooia  and  Mcaaenia  (see  Auami*).  Tbe 
Albanians,  who  call  themselves  Shkyipetar,  and  are  called  by 
the  Greeks  Ananitac  ('ArtSowToi).  belong  to  the  Tosk  or 
southern  branch  of  the  rare;  their  immigration  took  place  in 
the  ialUT  halt  o£  the  uih  teniury.  Their  first  settlements  in  the 
Morca  were  made  in  1347-1355.  The  Albanian  colonization  was 
first  checked  by  the  Turk*:  in  i4s;4  an  Albanian  insurrrrlion  in 
the  Morca  a^ainbl  B)  zaiUiJie  rule  was  crushed  by  the  Turkish 
general  Tura  Khan,  whose  aid  had  been  invoked  by  tbe  Faiaeo- 
logi.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  Albaniaos  in  Greece  retained 
their  Christian  faith  after  the  Turkish  conquest.  The  failure 
of  the  insurrection  of  1770  was  followed  by  a  settlement  of 
Moaleoi  AlbamaBs,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  Turks  to 
auppicis  tbe  revolt.  The  ChiiMian  Albanians  have  long  lived 
OB  giood  terms  with  the  Gtcefct  while  retaining  tbeir  own  customs 
and  language  and  rarely  inlemarrying  with  their  neighbours. 
The>  played  a  brilliant  part  during  tile  War  of  Independence, 
and  furnished  the  Greeks  wuh  many  of  their  most  distlnpidshed 
leaders.  The  process  of  their  Ilclleni.-'.ation,  which  ->c.ircely 
began  tdl  after  the  csl.iijitshmrnt  of  the  kingdom,  has  been 
somewhat  slow;  most  of  tlie  men  can  ncv,v  s[icak.  Greek,  but 
Albanian  is  still  the  language  of  the  iiuu:3ehold.  t  he  .Mbanians, 
who  are  mainly  occupied  with  agriculture,  are  less  quick-wilted, 
less  versatile,  and  less  addicted  to  politics  than  the  Greeks,  who 
K{gud  them  as  intellectually  their  iiiferiors.  A  vigorous  and 
nanly  race,  they  furnish  the  best  soldiers  in  tbe  Greek  army, 
and  also  make  excellent  sailors. 

The  Vlachs,  who  call  themselves  itrawdHj,  L  t.  Homam,  form 
another  important  foreign  element  in  tbe  popufattion  of  Greece. 
They  arc  found  principally  in  Pindus  (the  Agrapha  district),  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Thcssaly,  Othrys,  Octa,  the  mountains 
of  Boeotia,  .'\eti>lia  ami  Aearnania ;  they  have  a  few  setllements 
in  Kuboea.  They  iire  lor  the  most  citl;er  nomad  sliepherds 
and  herdsmen  or  carriers  {kirr.diis).  They  apparently  descend 
from  the  Latinized  provincials  o!  the  Roman  epoch  wiio  look 
refupe  m  the  higher  mountains  from  the  incursions  of  the  bar- 
barians and  Slavs  (see  Vlachs  and  Mackjkjma).  In  the  13th 
century  the  Vlach  principality  of  "  Great  Walachia  "  (M*7dX>? 
BXax'ti)  included  Thessaly  and  southern  Macedonia  as  far  as 
Castoria;  its  capital  was  at  Hypati  near  Lamia,  .\carnania 
and  Aetolia  were  known  as  "  Lesser  Walachia."  The  urban 
elemeiitaBiongtlie  Vbdshaibeenalmoat  oaa^letdiy  HcUenined; 
it  has  always  dfafri^wd  gitat  ifidtude  for  oommene,  aiid  Athcn 
owes  many  of  its  handsomest  buOduigs  to  tbe  benefactions 
of  wealthy  Mach  merchants.  The  nomad  population  in  the 
mountains  has  retained  its  distinctive  nationality  and  customs 
tiit,'ci  lu  r  with  its  L:itin  language,  though  most  of  the  men  can 
speak  tireek.  Like  ihc  Albanians,  the  pastoral  Vlachs  seldom 
ilUernurry  "ilh  the  tireeks;  tl.ey  otCabionuUy  take  tjreek  »i\e>, 
but  never  give  their  daughlcrs  to  Greeks;  many  of  them  are 
illiterate,  and  their  children  rarely  attend  the  schools.  t)wing 
to  their  deficient  intellectual  culture  they  are  regarded  with 
disdain  by  the  Greeks,  who  employ  the  term  tfKAxw  to  denote 
not  only  a  shepherd  but  an  ignorant  rustic. 

A  coniidcnlde  Italian  dement  wis  introduced  into  the  louaa 
Islands  during  the  middle  agca  owing  to  their  prolonged  sub- 
jection to  Latin  princes  ind  subsequently  (till  1797)  to  the 


Venetian  republic.  The  Italians  intermarried  with  the  Greeks; 
Italian  becuaa  tbe  language  «f  the  upper  classes,  and  Roman 
CatholiGum  was  dedarad  tbe  state  rdigkm.  The  peasantn,-. 
however,  retained  the  Greek  language  and  remained  faithful  to 
the  EaMern  Church;  during  the  past  century  the  Italian  element 
was  completely  absorbed  by  the  Greek  population. 

The  Turkish  populklion  iti  Greece,  which  numbcretl  about 
ro.ooo  before  the  war  of  liberatioti,  disappeared  in  tlie  cour>e 
ol  the  struggle  or  emigrated  at  its  conclusion.  The  Turks  in 
Thcssaly  are  mainly  descended  cither  from  colonists  established 
in  the  country  by  the  Byzantine  empprors  or  from  immigrants 
from  Asia  Minor,  who  arrived  at  the  enil  of  the  14th  centurj'; 
they  derive  their  name  Kooariots  from  Iconium  (Komia}.  Many 
of  the  beys  or  famd-owniiif  class  ate  tbe  lineal  vqusieBtatives 
of  the  Seljuk  nobles  who  obtained  fiefs  under  the  feudal  qrstem 
introduced  here  and  m  Iboedooia  by  the  Sultan  Bayetid  L 

Notwithstanding  their  composite  origin,  their  wide  geo- 
graphical distribution  and  their  cosmopolitan  instincts,  the 
irodcrn  Creeks  are  a  rctnarkablv  honioceneuus  ix-otjle,  . 
diU'cring  markedly  in  character  from  neii^libourin^  cbmrtctcr, 
races,  united  by  a  common  enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  national  aims,  and  profoundly  convinced  oi  their 
superiority  lo  other  nations.  Their  distinctive  character, 
combined  with  their  tradiliooai  tendency  to  regard  non-Hellenic 
peoples  as  barbarous,  has.  Indeed,  to  some  extent  counteracted 
the  results  of  their  great  energy  and  zod  in  tbe  assimilation  of 
other  races;  the  advantageous  position  which  th^  attained  at 
an  early  period  under  Turkish  rule  owing  to  their  superior 
civilisation,  their  veisatOity,  their  wealth,  and  tbeir  monopoly 
of  tbe  ccdcsiaslical  power  wotUd  probably  have  enabled  them  to 
Hellenlze  permanently  the  greater  part  of  the  Balkan  peninsula 

h,id  their  atti'.Urle  towards  other  Christian  races  been  more 
bynipalhetic,  \K\'ayb  the  most  civdized  race  in  the  East,  they 
have  successively  inil-jenced  their  Macedonian,  Roman  Liml 
Turkish  conquerors,  and  their  remarkable  iritellectual  endow- 
ments bid  fair  to  He<  ure  them  a  brdliant  pnsi'don  in  the  future. 
The  intense  patriotic  zeal  of  the  Greeks  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  Hungarians;  it  is  liable  to  degenerate  into  arrogance 
and  intolerance;  it  sometimes  blinds  their  judgment  and  involves 
tbem  in  ill<onsidered  enterprises,  but  it  nevertheless  offers  the 
best  guarantee  for  the  ultimate  attainment  of  their  national 
alma.  All  Greeks,  ia  whatever  country  they  may  xcside,  wuifc 
together  for  the  icaUsatiM  of  the  Great  Idea  (4  M«rMq  'Ilia)— 
the  supremacy  of  Hellenism  tn  tbe  East— «iid  to  thb  object  they 
freely  devote  their  time,  their  wealth  and  their  talents;  the 
large  fortunes  which  they  amass  abroatl  are  often  bequeathed 
for  :hc  fnntidation  of  variceis  !n>t:tutLOns  in  tireeee  or  Turkey, 
for  the  increase  of  the  national  lleet  ami  army,  or  lor  tbe  spread 
of  Mfllcnic  influence  in  the  Li  vant.  This  patriotic  sent^mr  nt  is 
unfortunately  much  cxploiteii  by  self-sefkiniB;  demagogues  and 
pubacists,  who  rival  each  other  in  exa^rperating  the  national 

pretensions  and  in  pandering  to  the  national  vanit  y.  In  noothcr 
country  is  the  passion  for  politics  so  intense;  "  keen  political 
discussions  arc  constantly  going  on  at  the  cafes;  the  pewspspeis, 
which  arc  extraordinarily  numerous  and  generally  of  little  value, 
are  literally  devoured,  and  every  measure  of  thegovcnuBent  is 
violently  oitlcbesd  and  ascribed  to  interested  motives."  Tbe 
inftieiice  of  the  jounals  famopnous;  even  the  waiters  in  the 
caf&  and  doimstic  servants  have  their  favourite  newspaper, 
and  discourse  fluently  on  the  political  problems  of  the  day. 
Much  of  the  nation.tl  energ)  is  wasted  by  this  continues!  polit  leal 
fever;  it  is  diverted  from  practical  aims,  at-.d  ir,ay  be  >aid  to 
evaporate  in  words.  The  practice  of  indepejident  criticism 
tend^  to  imli-^eipline  in  the  organized  public  services:  it  has 
been  remarked  that  every  Greek  soldier  is  a  general  and  evTry 
sailor  an  admiral.  During  the  war  of  1897  a  yOUng  oaval 
lieutenant  telegraphed  to  the  minister  of  war  condpmning  the 
meauires  taken  by  his  ailmiral,  and  his  action  was  ajiplauded 
by  several  journals.  There  is  also  little  discipline  in  tbe  ranks 
of  political  partisB,  which  are  heikl  together,  not  fay  any  d^nite 
principle,  but  by  tbe  personal  influence  of  the  leaders;  defectioas 
are  frequent,  and  as  a  fuk  each  deputy  in  the  Chamber  owhes 
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his  terms  with  his  chief.   On  the  other  hand,  the  independent 

character  of  the  Greckn  is  favounibly  il!u.slT;itu(l  by  the  LirLUin- 
stance  that  Greece  is  lla-  only  counlry  in  iht-  Balkan  peninsula 
in  vvhiih  ihu  K^-i^'t-'mnjctit  turmot  <;oLnu  011  jtLuring  :i  nuijorily 
by  ofiiLiii!  pre&iure  ai  the  eifCUuiis.  Fc^'.  si  ruplus  arc  obsi.'r\'rd 
in  poliiital  warfare,  but  attacks  on  privaic  iifo  arc  r.iri  .  Ihi- 
love  of  free  discussion  is  inherent  in  the  suorigly-rtx»tcd  dcmo- 
cntk  imtinct  of  the  Greeks.  They  arc  in  spirit  the  must  demo 
cnticof  European  peoples;  no  trace  of  Latin  feudalism  sur\-ives, 
and  aristocratic  pretensions  are  ridiculed.  Id  social  life  there 
b  no  artifidul  disliacUon  of  danes;  all  tiUes  of  nobility  aie 
toiMddcn;  •  few  fumilia  docended  fmm  the  diieb  in  the 
Wtr  of  Independence  eiriof  •  oertaia  im^minence,  but  milth 
and,  still  more,  political  or  fiteraiy  notoriety  conititnte  the 
principal  claim  t  o  social  consideration.  The  Greeks  display  great 
intellectual  vi\  ai  iiy;  they  arc  clever,  inquisitive,  quick-witted 
and  ingenious,  but  not  profound;  sustained  mcnlnl  indu^iry 
and  careful  ace  uracy  are  distaKlcful  to  them,  unil  ihuir  avuiiou 
to  manual  labuur  is  slill  niiirc  iiiarkfrl.  t-icn  liiu  ajiriLultural 
class  is  but  moderately  industrious;  abundant  opportunities 
for  relaxation  are  provided  by  the  numerous  church  festivals. 
The  desire  for  instnictioD  is  intense  even  in  the  lowest  rankii 
of  the  oonmninlty;  rhetorical  and  literary  accomplishments 
posaesa  «  sceatcr  attrnctioB  for  the  majority  than  the  fields  of 
modern  adence.  The  number  of  penooa  who  seek  to  qualify 
for  the  lenned  prafeaBiona  la  enceaafve;  they  form  a  superfluous 
dement  in  the  community,  an  educated  proletariat,  attaching 
themselves  to  the  various  political  parties  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
state  employment  and  spending  an  idle  existence  in  the  cafes 

.iml  thi.'  streets  when  their  party  is  out  nf  power.  In  rnsjxMiition 
the  tirccks  are  lively.  LhtxTtul,  piaujiiblt,  lacUul,  teynipalllctic; 
very  affable  with  strangers,  hospitable,  kind  to  their  servants 
and  dependants,  remarkably  temperate  and  frugal  in  their 
habits,  amiable  and  imiteii  iti  ianiil>  lite.  Drunkenness  is 
almost  unknown,  thrift  is  universally  practised;  the  standard 
of  sexual  morality  is  high,  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  where 
iUegitimaqr  is  extremely  rare.  The  faults  of  the  Greeks  must 
In  « laige  degree  be  attidboted  to  their  pidoncad  subjection  to 
alien  ibocb;  their  deveraem  often  dtmnrrntw  into  cunning, 
th^  fnwly  fnvcBtibn  into  mendadty,  th^  tbtlft  into  nvarioe, 
theiz  fertility  of  resoQice  Into  tfidceiy  and  frnud.  Diihoncaty 
la  not  a  national  vice,  but  many  who  would  scorn  to  steal  w31 
not  hesitate  to  compass  illicit  gains  by  dupliti-.y  and  misrepre- 
sentation; deceit,  indeed,  is  often  practistd  griiiuitously  for 
the  mere  intellectual  s-itistartion  which  it  affords.  In  ilie 
aslutencKs  of  their  mont;iary  dcalingii  Uic  Greeks  proverbiaiiy 
surjias.^  the  Jcw.s,  but  fall  short  of  the  Armenians;  their  remark- 
able aptitude  for  business  is  sometimes  marred  by  a  certain 
short-sightedness  which  pursues  immediate  prot'ns  at  the  cost 
of  ulterior  advantages.  Their  vanity  and  egoism,  which  are 
admitted  by  even  the  most  favourable  observers,  render  them 
jealous,  cncting,  and  peculiarly  Miaceptible  to  flattery.  In 
eonunon  with  other  southern  Etuopcan  peqdcs  the  Greeks  are 
eztMmely  excitable;  their  passionate  dlspoaitlon  is  pnoe  to  take 
offence  at  alight  provocation,  and  trivial  quarreb  not  infre- 
quently resuk  in  homicide.  They  arc  religious,  but  by  no  means 
fanatical,  except  in  regard  to  politico-reliirious  questions  affecting 
ihi-ir  national  aims.  In  p<  neral  rhe  (Irn^ks  w.'.y  be  (Ics^ribeii 
as  .1  t  lever,  ambitious  .inil  ver.satile  iieu;>lc,  capable  oi  great 
etiorl  :<-:d  s^tcrifice,  but  deticienL  in  sotne  of  Uw  mOK  SOlid 
qualities  which  make  fur  tiaiioiuil  greatness. 

The  customs  and  habits  of  the  Greek  peasantr> ,  in  which 
the  observances  of  the  classical  age  may  often  be  traced,  together 
fhsftws  ^''^  legends  and  traditions,  have  fumbhed  an 
interesting  siiHjcrr  of  invi«stigation  to  many  writers 
(aec  Bibliography  below).  It;  the  towns  the  more  cosmopolit.in 
population  has  largely  adopud  the  "  European  "  node  of  life, 
and  the  upper  «bisaea  show  a  nnrked  preference  for  Ftendi 
nannen  and  vaagn.  In  both  town  and  country,  however,  the 
influence  of  oriental  ideas  is  stffl  apparent,  due  in  part  to  the 

long  period  of  Turkish  doniiiialiof.,  in  jiarl  to  the  contact  of 

the  Greeks  with  .\&iatlc  races  at  all  epochs  of  iheir  history.  In 


the  rural  districts,  especially,  the  women  lead  a  somewhat 

secluded  life  anil  oc(  upy  a  subject  posilioil,  they  wail  .it  t.ihle, 
and  uiiiy  partake  ol'  ihc  meal  wlien  the  nitn  of  the  iiitiiily  have 
been  served.  In  most  parts  ol  eoni mental  Greece  the  women 
work  in  the  fields,  but  in  the  .Aegean  Islands  and  Crete  they  rarely 
leave  the  house.  Like  Ujc  Tuiks.  il:e  (jrccks  have  a  great 
[I  irtiiility  for  coffee,  which  can  always  be  procured  even  in  the 
rcmutest  hamlets;  the  Turkish  practice  of  carrying  n  string  of 
beads  or  rosary  {comholoio),  which  provides  an  occupation  for 
the  hands,  is  very  common.  Many  of  the  observances  in  con- 
nexion with  birtbS)  christenings,  weddinip  and  funerals  are  veiy 
interesting  and  in  some  cnaea  are  evidently  derived  from  remote 
antlquky.  Nuptfad  cmmmries  are  elaborate  and  protracted; 
in  some  of  the  ulanda  of  the  archipelago  they  continue  for  three 
weeks.  In  the  preliminary  negotiatiutis  I'or  a  ttiarriage  the 
question  of  the  bride's  dowry  plays  a  very  iruputiaut  part;  a 
girl  without  a  dowry  often  remains  unmarried,  notwithstanding 
the  considerable  excess  of  ihr  m.ilc  over  the  female  population. 
lmme<liately  aflert  lie  christen  in  Rot  a  fcmalechiSd  !v.  r|i.ircnlsbepn 
to  lay  up  her  portion,  and  yuun^  men  often  refrain  from  marr>'ing 
until  their  sisters  have  been  settled  in  life.  The  dead  are  carried 
to  the  tomb  in  an  open  cofTm;  in  the  country  districts  profes- 
sion.al  mourners  arc  engaged  to  chant  dirges;  the  body  is  washed 
with  wine  and  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  flowers.  A  valedictory 
oration  is  pnmounced  at  the  grave.  Many  supeistitions  ttiH 
prevail  among  the  peaaantiy;  the  beUd  in  Uie  vampire  and  the 
evil  eye  is  afamist  univennL  At  Athens  and  In  the  larger  towns 
many  handsome  dwelling-houses  may  be  seen,  but  the  upper 
classes  have  no  predilection  for  rural  life,  and  their  country 

hoiiHc-,  are  n-'naily  mere  farms: caiis,  which  thcv  rurely  i.'isit. 
In  lije  mure  fertile  disuit  Is  Uvo  stortytd  huusc*  ol  the  modern 
type  are  common,  but  in  the  mountainous  regions  the  habita- 
tions of  the  country-folk  are  extremely  primitivet  the  small 
sio:ie  built  hut,  almost  destitute  of  furniture,  shelters  not  only 
the  family  but  its  cattle  and  domestic  animals.  In  Attica  the 
peasants'  houses  are  usually  built  of  cob.  In  Maina  the  villagers 
live  in  fortified  towers  of  three  or  more  store>-st  the  animals 
occupy  the  ground  floor,  the  family  the  topmost  siorcy;  the 
intcnnediate  apace  aervea  aa  *  giaaaty  or  hi^-lofu  The  waUs 
are  kiop-holed  for  purpoaes  of  defimce  in  view  of  the  tiaditiooa] 
vendetta,  and  feuds,  which  in  some  {M«*Hf**  have  been  handed 
down  from  remote  generations  and  are  maintained  by  occasional 
sharp-shooting  from  these  primitive  fortresses.  In  general 
cleanliness  and  sanitation  are  much  neglected;  the  traveller  in 
the  country  districts  is  doomed  to  s!ee[iless  nifthls  unless  he  has 
provided  hinia*!:  with  IjeddinR  and  a  hanunuck.  Even  Athens, 
though  enriched  by  tnaiiy  inunitAci^t  lienefriclioiis,  is  still  withottt 
a  drainage  system  or  an  adequate  water  suppiy;  the  sewers  of 
many  houses  open  into  the  streets,  in  whiih  rubbish  is  .lUowed 
to  accumulate.  The  effects  of  insanitary  conditions  arc,  how- 
ever, counteracted  in  some  degree  by  the  excellent  climate. 
The  Aegean  islanders  contrast  favourably  with  the  continentals 
in  point  of  peiaonalcleanliaeasand  the  neatness  of  their  dwellings; 
their  houBea  are  geoeEally  covered  with  the  flat  roof,  familiar 
in  Asia,  on  which  the  fai^y  sleep  in  summer.  Hie  habits  and 
customs  of  the  islanders  afiTord  an  interesting  study.  Propitiatoiy 
rites  arc  still  practised  by  the  mariners  and  fishermen,  and  thank- 
offerings  for  preser\'.il ion  at  sea  are  huiif^  up  in  the  ehurihc?. 
Among  the  pupular  aniuseinentj  oi  Lhc  (-ireeks  dalicitij;  bohis  a 
prominent  place;  the  bitice  is  of  various  kinds,  t!ie  nioit  usual 
is  the  somewhat  inanimate  round  dance  (rrcpro  or  rpora),  in 
which  a  number  of  persons,  usually  oi  the  s;',mc  sex,  take  part 
holding  hands;  it  seems  indcntical  with  the  Slavonic  ipfo 
("  circle  ")•  The  more  lively  .Mbanian  fling  is  generally  danced 
by  three  or  four  persons,  one  of  whom  executes  a  series  of  leaps 
and  pirauettca,  Tlwimtionid  music  is  primitive  and  monotonous. 

AU  choaea  are  pMaienatety  addicted  to  card-pUying,  which  is 
fotbidden  by  Uw  in  pihces  of  pobUc  raoit.  The  picturcaqne 
national  costume,  wUch  ia  derived  f-om  the  Aliia^bui  Ttodta, 

has  unfortunately  been  Abandoned  b>  t  lie  .ipper  classes  and  the 

urban  [Hjpulation  slrue  the  ahrJicatioii  of  King  Otho,  who  always 
wore  it;  it  is  maintained  as  the  uniform  of  the  tvioncs  (highland 
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Kgiments).  It  comitts  of  a  red  cap  with  dark  blue  tassel,  a 
white  shirt  with  wide  sleeves,  a  vest  and  jacket,  sometimes  of 
velvet,  h;;nd-"inn  ly  ::dorncd  with  goU]  or  IjI.h  k  liriiirl,  ,i  IkI-  in 
which  various  wr.nMins  are  carried.  ;i  '.v  liitc  kilt  (ir  I'/i^lisucJlii  ul 
many  foids,  whiti.'  \wm-  lin!  wiili  purlers,  ami  n  il  li  .u 'u r  shoes 
with  pointctl  imly.  irotn  wJiich  a  lassci  dcpcn<ls.  Over  ai)  is  worn 
the  shaggy  while  i  ; .  The  islanders  wear  a  dark  blue  costume 
with  a  crimson  waistband,  loose  trousers  dcsccodiug  to  the  knee, 
atoctcitigs  and  pumps  or  long  boots.  The  women's  costume  is 
very  vaiied;  the  loose  red  fez  is  somcUmeS  worn  and  a  short 
velvet  jacket  with  rich  gold  embroideiy.  The  more  elderly 
women  aw  genenUy  attiied  in  faladt.  In  the  Mcgam  district 
and  daewhm  peasant  gids  wear  on  festive  occasions  a  bead- 
dreas  compoaed  of  strinfs  of  ooins  wlikh  fionneily  tepnscatcd 
the  dowry. 

Greece  is  a  constitutrmi;;!  mon.Tirliy;  lifrcditary  in  the  male 
line,  or,  in  case  of  its  t'xuaciion,  in  the  frm;  le.  The  sovercicu, 
by  decision  of  ihcconfcrenre  ci  Li  iriiii  in  ( AiiL'tist  iSt\; ), 
is  styled  "king  of  the  ficiicnes  the  tale  "king 
of  Greece"  was  borne  by  King  Otho.  The  heir 
apparent  is  styled  6  5ia5ox<»,  "the  successor";  the  title 
"  duke  of  Spana,  "  u  liit  li  has  been  accorded  to  the  crown  prince, 
a  not  generally  employed  in  Greece.  The  king  and  the  heir 
apparent  must  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church;  a  special 
eiception  has  been  made  for  King  George,  who  is  a  Lutheran. 
The  king  attains  his  majority  on  completing  his  eighteenth  year; 
before  ascending  the  throne  he  must  take  the  oath  to  the  con- 
stitution in  presence  of  the  principal  ecclesiastical  and  lay 
d'Kn  t.ines  iif  the  kingdom,  and  must  convoke  the  Chamber 
■.■.iihi:!  cvu  muaths  after  his  accession.  The  civil  list  amounts 
In  I , I ; ;;,ooo  dr.,  in  addition  !i>  wliiili  it  was  j.rovided  that  King 
George  should  receive  £4000  ulitiuaUy  iis,  a  [lersnnal  allowanee 
from  each  01  the  three  protecting  powers,  {;r<  at  Britain,  France 
and  Russia.  The  heir  apparent  receives  from  the  state  an 
annuity  of  aee,eoo  dr.  The  king  has  a  palace  at  Athens  and 
other  residences  at  Corfu,  Tatoi  (on  the  slopes  of  Mt  Fames) 
and  Larissa.  The  present  constitution  dales  from  the  2qth  of 
October  1864.  The  legislative  power  is  shared  by  the  king  with 
a  single  chamber  ^ooMf)  elected  hy  manhood  atiffrage  for  a 
period  oC  (our  yean.  The  decdon  is  by  ballot;  candidates 
mitst  have  completed  their  thirtieth  year  and  electors  their 
twenty-first.  The  deputies  f^oiXtiTaO,  ;iccording  to  the 
constitution,  receive  only  ihtir  uuvtiljug  L.\{.»enses,  but  they 
vote  themselves  a  p.iyment  of  1800  dr.  each  for  the  se>>ion  and 
a  further  allowance  in  case  of  an  extraordinary  sesijon.  The 
Chamber  sits  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  three  ar  more  than  six 
months.  No  law  can  be  passed  except  by  an  alisolute  m.tjority 
of  the  house,  and  one-half  of  the  members  must  be  present  to 
form  IX  quorumi  these  arrangements  have  greatly  facilitated  the 
practice  of  ohttructioii,  and  often  enable  individual  deputies 
to  impoae  teima  00  the  gnvenmeat  for  their  attendance.  In 
iSgg  the  ounber  of  deputies  was  334.  Sonw  yeaia  prevloasly 
a  law  diminishing  the  national  Nprcaentation  and  enlarging 
the  constituendes  was  passed  by  THkonpis  with  the  object 
of  checking  the  local  influence  of  electors  upon  deputies,  but 
the  measure  was  subsequently  repealed.  The  number  of  deputies, 
however,  who  had  halierio  been  electc<l  in  the  proportion  of  one 
to  twelve  tliuusand  ol  the  population.  Was  reduced  in  IQ05, 
whiai  the  pruporlion  ol  one  lei  !,i_\leeii  tlKiusand  was  substituted : 
the  Chamber  of  i^od,  ck-ttcd  umkr  the  new  system,  consisted 
of  177  deputies.  In  1906  the  electoral  districts  were  diminished 
in  number  and  enlarged  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  twenty-six 
administrative  departments  (tt^t);  the  reduction  of  these 
departments  to  their  former  number  of  sixteen,  which  is  in 
contemplation,  wiU  bring  abont  some  fiiftlicr  dimiautioa  io 
pailiameBtaiy  representation.  It  b  hoped  that  tcfientkgfiriatloin 
win  tend  to  cfaedc  the  pernicious  practice  Of  bartering  pcraonal 
'.i\MiiTS,  kiiewn  a.i  ffvvaWayi),  which  still  prevails  to  the  great 
dtuuweiu  %}l  public  morality,  p.-iralysing  all  branches  of  the 
administration  and  \\  .i--ritiK  ihe  rt  ve.irei  -.  o;'  the  state.  Political 
parties  are  formed  not  for  the  furtherance  of  any  principle  or 
cause,  but  with  the  object  of  obtaining  the  sp<rito  of  office,  and 


the  various  groups,  posacssing  no  party  watchword  or  programme, 
frankly  designate  themselves  by  the  names  of  their  leaders, 
live  r,  the  stnmgest  piivernment  is  compelled  to  bargain  with  its 
supjuartLre  in  reg.ird  te.  the  distribution  of  patronage  and  cither 
favours.  The  eiinsef|uen'  inslaturiy  of  sij<:e'-sive  niini-.Tits 
has  retarded  useful  legislation  and  seriously  checked  the  national 
progrc-ss.  In  1906  a  law  was  passed  disqualifying  junior  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy  for  membership  of  the  Chamber;  great 
numbers  of  these  had  hitherto  been  candidates  at  every  election. 
This  much-needed  measure  bad  previously  been  passed  by 
Trikoupis,  but  had  been  repealed  by  his  tiv^  Ddjramies.  The 
executive  is  vested  in  the  king,  who  is  petsonally  itieiponaibie, 
and  governs  through  rainisten  dioaen  by  himsell  and  responsible 
To  the  Chamber,  of  which  they  are  tx-eficio  members.  He 
appoints  all  public  ofiicials,  sanctions  and  proclaims  laws, 
convokes,  prorogues  am?  dissolves  tne  ChaniKer,  grants  pardon 
or  amnesty,  coins  muney  .ind  confers  dereiratiotis.  There  are 
s(\\f.  ministries  which  rcspcet  '  ,.ntr<il  ;he  departments 
of  foreign  afTairs,  the  interior,  justice,  finance,  education  and 
worship,  the  army  and  the  navy. 

'The  26  departments  or  voftoL,  into  which  the  country  is  divided 
for  administrative  purposes,  are  each  under  a  prefect  or  nomaidi 
{vofiaorxw);  tbey  are  subdivided  into  69  districts  or 
eparchies,  and  into  445  communes  or  demes  (9^^) 
under  mayon  or  demarchs  ijUi^nneti).  The  prefects  tmOtm. 
and  sub-prefects  at«  nominated  by  the  govenunent; 
the  mayors  are  elected  by  the  communes  for  a  period  of  four 
yeiirs.   The  prefects  are  assiste<I  by  a  departmental  council, 
elected  by  tlie  pe.pulai ion.  \\\v\h  man.iges  If*;  d  hjsiness  and 
assesses  ratts;  Lhe.e  arc  a'so  i^urnmunal  count  ils  under  the 
l>residency  of  the  mayors.    There  are  altogether  some  u.ooo 
state-paid  officials  in  the  country,  most  of  them  inadequately 
remunerated  and  liable  to  removal  or  transferral  upon  a  change 
of  government.    .\  host  of  office-seekers  has  thus  been  created, 
.  r  l  l-irgc  numbers  of  educated  persons  spend  many  yeans  la 
idleness  or  in  politir.il  agitation.    A  law  p,isscd  tn  IQ05  secures 
tenm*  of  office  to  civil  servants  of  fifteen  years'  standing,  and 
some  mtiictions  have  been  placed  on  the  dismissal  and  tians> 
f enal  of  admohnastem. 

Under  the  Tuks  the  (kwka  letalnedt  together  with  their 
ecdesiastical  institutions,  a  certain  measure  of  local  sclf-govem' 
racnt  and  judicial  independence.  The  Byzantine  eo  lr, 
based  on  the  Roman,  .is  embodied  in  the  "EJdr:i[,iXoj 
of  .\rmcnopoulos  (1345',  was  s:met:eined  hy  royal  decree  intSjJ 
with  some  !THKlifica)ion>  ;us  the  civil  i.iw  of  ( Ireer-c,  Further 
meidilie.it iuf.s  and  iie«  eii.ictmenls  weresubscqxji-ntly  introduced, 
dcrivcil  from  the  old  l-  rench  and  Bavarian  systems.  The  penal 
code  is  Bavarian,  the  commercial  French.  Liberty  of  person 
and  domicile  is  inviolate;  no  arrest  can  be  made,  no  house 
entered,  and  no  letter  opened  without  a  judicial  warrant.  Trial 
by  jury  is  established  for  criminal,  political  and  press  offences. 
A  new  civil  code,  based  on  Saxon  and  Italian  law,  has  been 
drawn  up  by  •  conunission  of  jurists,  but  it  hn-^  not  yet  been 
conslderedbytheOiamber.  AacparatectviIrode.;>arily French, 
partly  Italian,  is  in  force  in  the  Ionian  Island.s.  The  law  is 
administered  by  i  court  of  cassation  (styled  the  "  Areopagus 
S  roi^ifs  of  a|>;>e;.l.  :6  eMuri':  >>f  first  instance,  933  justices  of  the 

pcaLu  lir.d  I'j  eorreel  iiir.al  t  ri iiun.'jls. 

The  judges,  a-e  ajifioinNd  liy  the  Crown,  are  liahle  to 

removal  by  ihc  minister  of  justice,  whose  exercise  of  this  right 
is  often  invokeil  by  |Mlitical  partisans.  The  administration  of 
justice  suffers  in  consequence,  more  especially  in  the  country 
districts,  where  the  judges  must  reckon  with  the  influential 
politicians  and  their  adherents.  The  pardon  or  release  of  a 
convicted  criminal  is  not  infrequently  due  to  pressure  on  the  part 
of  some  powerftd  patron.  The  lamentable  effects  of  this  system 
have  long  been  lecogniaed,  and  in  1906  a  law  was  (ntrodnced 
securing  tenure  of  office  for  two  or  four  years  to  ju<lgcs  of  the 
courts  of  first  iiutance  and  of  the  inferior  tribunals.  In  the 
circumstances  crime  is  less  rife  than  might  be  expected;  the 
temperate  habits  of  the  Greeks  have  conduced  to  this  result. 
A  serious  feature  Is  the  great  prevalence  of  boaaidde,  due  in 
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part  10  ihe  passionalc  character  of  the  pcoplr ,  tm;  ^till  more  to 
the  almost  universal  practice  of  i  Mrryirx  ^cap.iii'.  The  tradi- 
tioDS  oi  the  vendetta  arc  almost  extinct  in  ihv  I<inian  Islands, 
but  itili  linger  in  Maina,  where  family  feuds  nn-  i  ransmitted 
ftongCBCntUun  to  generation.  The  brigand  of  Uic  old-fashioned 
tjrpe  (Xjm^,  Kkttpmfi)  has  almost  diutppeared,  except  in  Ihe 
temoter  country  districts,  and  piracy,  once  to  fuevaknt  in  the 
Aegean,  haa  been  practically  nipprcHed,  but  numbeia  of  oiMlam 
or  absconding  criminals  i^vyttum)  atill  buuit  tfae  moantBliw, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  poike  to  bringthem  to  justice  are  far  from 
successful.  Their  ranks  were  coiiiidcralilv  it'.tropsc-a  after  l!ie 
war  of  i8q7,  when  many  deserlerAlrom  t  lie  ar:ii\'  Luui  advcx.lurtta 
who  came  to  Greece  as  volunteers  bctnok  tlumsclvcs  to  a  pre- 
datory life.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  ao  habitually  criminal 
class  in  Greece,  .such  as  exists  in  the  l.irgc  centres  Of  dviHutlon, 
and  profcs.Monal  mendicancy  is  still  rare. 

Police  duties^  for  which  officers  and,  in  some  cases,  soldiers 
of  the  regular  army  were  formerly  employed,  arc  since  1 906 
carried  out  by  a  reorganized  gendarmerie  force  of  194  oflicers 
and  4344  non-commiasiootd  officers  and  men,  distributed  in 
the  tveniy-six  departments  and  commanded  an  inqiector- 
general  resident  at  Athens,  who  Is  aided  by  a  consultative  com- 
mission. There  arc  male  and  female  prisons  at  aD  the  depart- 
nieii!;'.!  centres;  the  number  of  prisoners  in  1906  was  5705. 
Kxeejv.  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  general  condition  of  the  prison^ 
is  rk-[»lor;'.l)le;  diseipliiie  .iJiei  sjiutation  nrc  ^'e^y  detieieiit,  Li:j;J 
conflicts  among  the  prisemers  .ire  sr>mi't:mes  report ed  111  «liieh 
knives  and  even  revolvers  are  in'.])i(i> cd.  A  Rixni  [iri^dii  ha^ 
been  built  near  Athens  by  Andrea-.  >\  i  gros,  and  a  reformatory 
for  juvenile  offenders  {i4i^tkioi>)  has  been  foundc<l  by  George 
Averofi,  another  national  benefactor.  Capital  sentences  are 
usually  commuted  to  penal  servitnde  Cor  Hfe;  executions,  for 
which  the  guillotine  is  employed,  are  for  tiie  most  part  carried 
out  on  the  island  of  Bourzi  near  NaupUa;  they  are  often  post- 
poned for  months  or  even  for  years.  TheK  is  ao  enactment 
resembling  the  Habeas  Corpus  Art,  and  accused  persons  may 
111.:  letaiiusl  ir.  leii.'iitcly  before  trial.  The  Greeks,  like  the  other 
i^aiiuiii.  liberated  from  Turkish  rule,  arc  somewhat  litigious,  and 
numbers  of  lawyers  find  occupation  even  in  the  smaller  country 

towns. 

The  Greeks.  ,m  intiUigent  people,  ha  veal  ways  shown  a  remark- 
able zeal  for  learning,  and  popular  education  has  made  great 

strides.  So  eager  is  the  desire  for  instruction  thai 
^J***      sj-h<iols  are  often  founded  in  the  rural  districts  on  the 

ini'.iauve  of  the  villagers,  and  the  sons  of  peas,tt.ts. 
artisans  and  small  shopkeepers  come  in  numbeis  to  Athens, 
where  they  support  themselves  by  domestic  service  or  other 
humble  occupations  in  order  to  study  at  tbe  uoivefsity  during 
their  spare  hours.  Almost  immediately  after  the  accession  of 
Kliii;  O.hu  stepis  were  taken  to  establish  elementary  schools  in 
iKe  loninmnts,  and  education  was  made  obligatory.  The 
l.'.u  is  r.rit  very  rigorously  applied  in  the  remoter  districts,  but 
it-  enlorecnient  is  scarcely  necessary.  In  i8q8  there  were  2014 
lieniKtie  or  primary  schools,  with  3465  teachers,  attended  by 
(20,210  ix>ys  (5-^8%  of  the  population)  and  2Q,iiq  girls  (1-19  % 
of  thcpopulation).  By  a  law  passed  in  1005  the  primary  schools, 
which  bad  reached  the  number  of  33  59  in  that  year,  were  reduced 
to  3604.  The  expenditure  on  primary  schools  is  nominally 
niBtained  by  the  oonununes,  but  in  reality  by  the  government 
in  the  form  of  advances  to  the  cmninunea,  which  are  not  repaid; 
it  was  reduced  in  1905  from  upwards  of  7,000,000  dr.  to  under 
6,ooo,ooodr.  In  190$  there  were  306  *'  Hdlenlc  "  or  secondary 
schools,  with  810  teachers  and  2r,57S  pupils  (boys  only)  main- 
tained by  the  state  at  a  cost  of  1,720,006  dr.;  and  .^o  higher 
schools,  or  gymnasia,  with  261  masters  ami  pujiii!,,  partly 
maintained  by  the  stale  (cspondittire  61  v6oo  dr.)  ami  partly 
by  l>cncfactions  and  ottu-r  n-.ear.s.  Besi<lcs  these  jiulilie  ncHooIs 
there  are  several  privust  etlucational  insiitutions,  of  which  there 
are  eight  at  .\thens  with  650 pupils.  The  Polytechnic  Institute 
of  Athens  affords  technical  instruction  in  the  departments  of  art 
and  science  to  221  students.  Scientific  agricultural  instruction 
has  been  much  needed;  there  it  an  agricultural  school  at 


Aidiiiion  in  The!>saly  with  40  pupils;  there  are  eight  agricultural 
stations  (aroBfjoi)  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  There  arc 
two  theological  seminaries— the  Rirari  School  at  Athens  (no 
pupils)  and  a  prej^ar.aory  school  at  Arta;  three  other  seminaries 
have  been  suppressed.  Tbe  Commercial«aod  Industrial  Academy 
at  Athens  (about  235  pupils),  a  private  institution,  !ms  proved 
highly  useful  to  the  country;  there  are  four  conunetdal  schools, 
each  in  one  of  the  country  towns.  A  large  school  for  females 
at  Athens,  the  Arsakfon,  is  attended  by  1500  girls.  There  are 
several  military  and  naval  schools,  including  the  military  college 
of  the  Euelpiides  at  .\lheiis  ,ind  ihi-  sehoid  of  n.ix.il  carlfts  trcoi' 
boKiiiiiiif}.  The  univirsity  of  Athens  ir.  1905  uuiiiLettd  57 
professors  and  25'iS  studiMts,  of  whom  557  were  from  abroad. 
Of  the  six  faculties,  theidiigy  numbcretl  79  students,  law  1467, 
mcdicifie  s6y,  a.-tb  physics  and  mathimaties  192,  and 

pharmacy  87.  The  university  receives  a  subvention  from  the 
state,  which  in  1905  amounted  to  563,960  dr.;  it  possesses 
a  library  of  over  150,000  volumes  and  geological,  zoological  and 
botanical  museums.  .A  small  tax  on  university  educatkitt  was 
imposed  in  1903;  the  total  cost  to  the  student  for  the  four  yean' 
course  at  the  univenity  is  about  £35.  Hi^er  education  Is 
praaically  gratuitous  in  Greece,  and  there  is  a  somewhat  ominous 
increase  In  the  number  of  educated  persons  who  disdain  agri- 
LuUur.il  pursuits  .imi  n1a11u.1l  lali.iur.  The  iMtellcr'ual  eul'LTe 
aeijuired  is  teiu  often  lA  a  t>upcrliei;d  thar.iiler  uv.iiig  l«j  the 
teiiiieiLey  to  saeriiite  seientific  thoruufif-.uess  and  accuracy,  to 
iiegi<  it  ilic  mure  useful  branches  of  kiiowiedKe,  and  to  aim  at  a 
,d.u\ey  dialectic  and  literary  proficiency.  (For  the  native  and 
lorcign  archaeological  institutions  sec  .■\thexs.) 

The  Creek  branch  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  is  practi- 
cally independent,  like  thoseofScr\-ia,iIontcnegro  and  Rumania, 
though  nominally  subject  to  the  patriarchate  of  K^igi^ 
Constantinople.  "Vht  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch 
was  in  fact  rqmdiated  in  when  tbe  king  was  declared  the 
supreme  head  of  the  church,  and  the  severance  was  completed 
ill  1S50.  Ecclesiastical  affairs  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Ministry  of  Eduea'ieoi.  Chuieli  j^oviTnturiit  is  \e_>led  in  tin 
Holy  Synod,  a  eounetl  of  live  *;cik»iii»tiis  umlcr  the  pn-.-idency 
of  the  :iieiro[iuIitan  of  Athens;  its  si'.tiMcs  are  af.emied  hy  a 
re>yal  toniniissioner.  The  church  can  ijU  'd  i  thi-  aid  i>f  (he  civil 
.'luthorities  for  the  punishment  of  here.iy  and  ih(  Mi;i[iri  >Mon  of 
unorthodox  btcralure,  pictures,  &c.  There  were  lormerly  21 
archbishoprics  and  29  bishoprics  in  Greece,  but  a  law  passed  in 
i8c»  suppressed  the  archbishoprics  (except  the  metropolitan 
see  ot  Alliens}  e>ti  ihc  death  of  the  existing  prelates,  and  fixed 
the  total  number  oiseesat  32.  Theprelates  derive  their  incomes 
partly  from  the  state  and  partly  from  the  church  lands.  There 
are  about  5500  priests,  who  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the 
poorest  dasaes.  The  parochial  dergy  have  no  fixed  stipends, 
and  often  resort  to  agriculture  or  small  tmding  in  order  to 
supplement  the  scanty  feescarnc<l  by  their  ministrations.  Owing 
to  ihiir  lark  <if  education  their  personal  influenee  over  their 
parishivir.ers  :s  seldom  considerable.  In  addition  10  the  parochial 
I  ler>;_\-  there  are  :ij  preai.heii  : «po^J;pl'^£S  1  ^.ilaried  by  the  Slate. 
There  are  170  niunasienes  and  4  nunneries  lu  Greece,  with  about 
1600  monks  and  250  nuns.  In  regard  to  their  constitution  the 
monasteries  arc  either  "  idiorrhythmic  "  or  "  coenobian  "  (see 
.\tiios);  the  monks  (KfM/ytpw.)  are  in  some  cases  assisted 
by  lay  brothers  (msiiMBi).  More  than  300  of  tbe  smaller 
monasteries  were  suppnascd  in  i8sg  and  tbeiz  teveuues  secular- 
iiicd.  Among  the  more  iBpartant  and  interesting  atanasteiiM 
are  those  of  Hegaspdacon  and  Lavra  (where  tbe  standard  of 
insurrection,  unfurled  in  1821,  is  preserved)  near  Kalavryta, 
St  LukcofStiris  near  .'Krachova,  Daphne  and  Pcnteli  near  Athens, 
arid  tlie  Mi  lcoragroupin  northern  Thessaly.  The  bishops,  who 
mu-il  be  unmarried,  are  i»s  a  rule  selected  from  the  monastic 
order  and  arc  nomina'rd  hy  the  V.ny..  the  [lari^di  [iriests  aie 
allowtnl  to  marry,  but  the  remarriage  of  widowers  is.  iorbitldeii. 
The  bulk  of  the  population,  about  3,000,000,  belongs  to  the 
Orthodox  Church;  other  Christian  confe&Mons  number  about 
15,000,  the  great  majority  being  Roman  Catholics.  The  Roman 
Catholics  (principally  in  Naios  and  the  Cydades)  have  three 
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archbishoprics(Athen&,\axosaiMir<jrfu),fivc  bishoprics  and  ;ilnju  I 
do  chi;rih(^-  'I'he  Jews,  wlu)  nrc  roKardcd  with  much  hosiili'.y, 
have  aliuoi:  diMippcarcd  from  ilie  Greek  mainJaGd;  thry  now 
number  about  5000,  and  arc  found  princjp;ill>  .it  Corfu  The 
Mahomme«lan.ii  arc  confined  to  Thessaly  except  a  few  at  Chalcis. 
NiuiMiuil  s<i'.lirnLn;  is  a  more  powerful  factor  than  personal 
religiotu  conviction  in  the  attachment  of  the  Greeks  to  the 
Ortboifatt  Chuich;  a  Greek  without  the  pale  of  the  church  is 
note  or  leas  an  alien.  The  Catboltc  Greeks  of  Syroa  lided  with 
tlie  Turks  at  the  time  of  the  rcvotution;  the  MahomBiediuis  of 
Crete,  thou^  of  pure  Greek  descent,  have  alwHiys  been  hostile 
to  their  Christian  fdlov-cotintiymen  and  are  eonunonly  called 
Turks.  On  the  other  hand,  that  portion  of  the  Mace<lonian 
population  which  acknowledges  the  [)atriarch  of  Constantinople 
is  regarded  a.s  Greek,  while  tli  it  which  .ulh.  ri  s  tu  the  Bulgarian 
e.xarchatc,  though  difTcring  in  no  imini  oi  du.  ^rinc.  has  been 
declared  schismatic.  The  conslilution  of  t.-oi  ;;ii;;r.iritii-5 
toleration  to  all  creeds  in  Orfecf  and  imjxvses  m >  •  ii.  i!  disabilities 
on  account  of  religion 

Greece  is  essentially  an  agricultural  countr>';  its  pro.spcriiy 
depends  on  it>  igrii-ultural  products,  and  more  than  half  the 

population  is  occupied  in  tbc  cultivation  of  the  soil 
232^      and  kindred  pursuits.    I  hi-  hind  in  the  plains  and 

valleys  is  exceedingly  rich,  and,  wherever  there  is 
a  suflicieo^  of  mter,  praduces  nagBificcat  crops.  Cereals 
nevcTthdew  fumiah  the  principal  figure  in  the  Iht  of  imports, 
the  annual  value  being  about  30.000,000  fr.  The  country, 
especially  since  the  acquisition  of  the  fertile  province  of  Thessaly, 
might  undtT  a  well-dcvclopcd  agriailtural  system  provide  a 
f<)<). l-supplv  ti>r  all  its  inhabitants  urnl  an  abund.mt  surplus 
for  cvporcaliini.  Thessaly  alone,  iniliid,  iD.jld  furnish  cereals 
I'iir  the  whulo  of  Grci\f.  L'nfort unalrly.  liiiwcvcr.  af;ricullurc 
is  still  in  &  primitive  state,  and  the  condition  of  ihc  rural  popula- 
tion has  received  very  inadequate  attention  from  successive 
governments.  The  wooden  plough  of  the  Hcsiodic  type  is  still 
in  Use,  especially  in  Thessaly;  modern  implements,  however, 
are  being  gradually  introduced.  The  caif^t^ymenl  of  manure 
and  the  rotation  of  crops  are  almost  unknown;  the  6eilds  ate 
generally  allowed  to  lie  fallow  in  alternate  years.  As  a  rule, 
countries  dependent  on  agricuituie  are  liable  to  sudden  fluctua- 
tions in  prosperity,  but  in  Greece  the  diversity  of  products  is  so 
great  th.%t  a  failure  in  one  class  of  crops  is  usually  compensated 
by  cxcofii loiial  ahutidance  in  another.  .'XmD.nj-  ihn  causes  whii  h 
have  hiifarto  retarded  agricultural  progress  arc  the  ij;in>raiRX' 
and  a>iiscr\'alisni  of  the  |)easaiilry,  antiatiated  iiielliods  nf 
cullival ii-iii.  want  of  fa]>ital,  alis<.-ntce  proprietorsliip,  sparsity 
of  population.  l>aii  roads.  I  lie ]ire\ .ilenrr  of  usury,  the  unrertainjy 
of  boundaries  and  the  land  lax,  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  survey, 
is  IcWed  on  ploughing  oxen;  to  these  may  be  added  the  in- 
security hitherto  prrvnilinfr  in  many  of  the  country  districts 
and  the  j^ruwiu^  disia.sie  fur  rural  Itfe  whidi  has  accompanied 
the  quead  of  education.  L^ige  estates  are  managed  under  the 
metayer  qniem;  the  cultivator  paying  the  praptietor  from 
one^Mrd  to  half  of  the  gms  pvoducs;  the  landlords,  who 
prefer  to  live  in  the  larger  towns,  see  little  of  their  tenants,  and 
rarely  interest  themselves  in  their  welfare.  A  great  proportion 
of  the  best  arable  land  in  Thessaly  is  owned  by  persons  who 
reside  p<-rrnaiien; l\  our  of  the  rocntry.  The  great  estates  in 
this  prnviinc  exltiid  over  some  1, .,00,000  acres,  of  which  ab'-uit 
5TC,c<.x.-.  are  cultivated.  In  the  !'elii)»nncsus  peasant  proprii  :<jr- 
ship  is  almost  universal;  elsewhere  it  is  gradually  suppl.u'.iing 
the  metayer  system  ;  the  sm.-ill  properties  vary  from  2  or  3  to 
50  acres.  The  extensive  .state  lands,  about  one-third  of  the 
area  of  Gnece,  were  formerly  the  property  of  Mahommedan 
religious  communities  Ivakm/s);  they  are  for  the  most  part 
farmed  out  annually  by  auction.  Tbey  have  been  much  en- 
croached upon  by  nei^botiring  owneisi  a  considecabie  portion 
iaa  also  been  sold  to  the  peasants.  The  rich  plain  of  Thessaly 
suffers  from  alternate  droughts  and  inundatioiut,  and  from  the 
ravages  of  field  mice;  with  improved  cultivation,  drain.-igc 
and  irrigation  it  nii^;ht  hr  rendered  enormously  proiiuri ive. 
A  commission  has  been  occupied  for  some  years  in  preparing 


a  sihemc  of  hydrauhc  works.  Usury  is,  p4?rhap*!,  a  f;rca»<-r 
s(oiirK<'  to  the  rural  pcip.datiuii  than  .iny  visitatiuli  of  nature; 
the  institution  of  agricdturai  lianks,  lending  money  at  u  fair 
rate  of  interest  on  the  security  of  their  land,  would  do  much 
to  rescue  the  peasants  from  the  clulclus  of  local  Shylocks. 
There  is  a  difficulty,  however,  in  estabiishing  any  system  of 
land  credit  owing  to  the  iack  of  a  survey.  Snee  1897  a  law 
passed  in  1882  limiting  the  rate  of  intmest  to  8%  (to  9  %  in  the 
case  of  commetdat  debts)  has  to  anas  exteot  been  eitfoiced  by 
the  tribunals.  In  the  Ionian  blauds  the  rate  of  10%  stin 
prevails. 

The  following  iijtures  give  approxiiuatciy  the  acreage  in  1906 
and  the  averigB  annual  yield  of  agricultural  produce,  no  official 
statlsticB  being  available:— 

Acres. 

Fields  sown  Of  lying  {allow  3,000,000 

Vineyards   .V17,5oo 

Currant  pUnt.ition*   175,000 

Olives  (lo,oo»i.ooo  trees)  ,350,000 

Fruit  trees  (tig.  mulbeinr«  Ac)    ....  ta$iO0O 

Meudow«  and  pasturas  74(00,000 

Foreau  3,000,000 

Waste  lands  2,873,000 

i6,26s,goo 

The  average  annual  yield  is  as  follows;— 

Wheat   350,000,000  kilognms 

Maize  100.000,000  „ 

Rye   30,000,000  „ 

Barley  70^000,000  „ 

Oats     .   75,oof>,ooi> 

Itoans,  leittilSi  Ac.     ....  2S.'>*>.<i->i> 

Currants  35o,0«x>,ooo  Venetian  n> 

Sultanina  .  4,000,000  ,, 

Wine  3,000,000  hectolitres 

Olive  oil    .     ,         ....       yoojono  rt 
Olives  (preserved,!     ....  100,000,000  IdkgBBmS 
Firs  (exported OOly)  ■     .     .     -    l2.fxnyiK¥y  „ 

See<l  cotton  (xi").""" 

Tobacco   .    8.000.000  „ 

Vegetables  and  fresh  fruits  .        20,000,000  „ 

Cocoons  •     1,000,000  „ 

Hesperidiunu  (exported  only)  .    4.000^000  „ 
Caroba  (exported  only)  .    ,    .  10,000.000 

Resin  5.000,000 

Beet   12,000,000 

Rice  U  erown  in  the  marshy  plains  of  I£lis,  Bocotia.  Marathon 
and  MissoVonRhi;  beet  in  Thejisaly.    The  cultivation  of  vt-get.ibleft 
in  increasing;  beaiu,  peas  and  lentils  are  the  moU  common.  Potatoes 
are  grown  in  the  Upland  districts,  but  are  nota general  article  of  diet. 
'  Of  late  years  market-gardening  has  been  taken  np  as  a  new  industr>' 
j  In  [he  neighbourhood  of  .Athens.    There  is  a  grcxf  variety  of  fniitii. 

i>li\e  pLmtations  are  found  ever>'where;  in  lym  they  occupietl 
!  .ihout  90,000  acres;  in  18*^7,  ;^t.7oi  arrcs.  The  tri-i  s  are  wmetimrs 
of  immense  age  ami  'nrm  ,\  p,ri  uri  '^iiie  fe.uure  in  the  l.i!Liixa]»-. 
In  latter  years  the  groves  in  many  pans,  of  the  wtstern  More.i  and 
itonte  have  been  cut  down  to  make  room  for  curra.it  phmtations; 
the  destruction  has  been  deplonbte  in  its  rnnwqucni  es,  iui  ,  as  the 
ties  racpiires  twenty  years  to  come  into  full  bearing,  replanting 
is  niilotB  resnrted  to.  Preserx'ed  oli\xs.  eaten  with  Dread,  are  a 
common  article  of  food  Excellent  olive  oil  is  prry1t?rpd  in  Attica 
and  elsewhere,  l  ln  \,diic  of  the  oil  and  fruit  tn|>  ineii  varies  from 
five  to  ten  million  francs.  Figs  arc  also  abundant,  especially  in 
^te•^senia  and  lo  the  Cydodes.  Mulberry  trees  are  planted  for  the 
purposed  of  sericulture:  they  have  been  cut  down  in  great  nutnbeni 
in  the  currant-growing  diMtricts.  Other  fruit  trees  are  the  orange, 
citron,  lemon,  pomegranate  and  almond.  Peaches,  apricots,  pears, 
rhcrrie-s,  >V;  .  ah  e.ind,  but  are  scSd'nii  -^ricni  <f e,it!v  r-dtiv.ited ;  the 
iriiit  1-  ii-  r  ilU  .■.ilhen-d  while  inii  i|s-,  (  ein.n  in  1  (yo6  occupi<-<l 
aliout  I2.sooacns,chiefly  in  the  neighl>i»urii«*l  ut  Livavlia.  Tobacco 
plantations  in  l«93  coveted  16,310  acn-s,  yielding  alwut  3,500,000 
kilograms ;  the  yield  in  1006  wa«  ^.ooo.ouo  kilograms,  .Vbout  40% 
nf  the  produce  is  exported,  primiplly  to  Kg>'pt  and  Turkey.  More 
important  are  the  vineyards,  which  occupied  in  18R7  an  area  of  3o6,+2t 
af  ri  -  The  best  wine  is  ttwdc  at  Patras,  on  the  mval  e.-stale  at 
It  '  l  l,  and  on  other  estates  in  .Attica;  a  iliar  llavoiir  is  im- 
parted to  the  wine  of  the  country  by  the  aildilion  oi  resin.  The 
wine  of  Santurin.  the  modem  lepmentativc  of  the  famous  "  malm- 
sey." is  mainly  exported  to  RusMS.  The  foretRn  demand  for  Greek 
winca  is  capUlly  incrcaiiflg:  3.77f>.*57  Kallons  were  exported  in  itoo. 
4.974.196  gaMons  in  1894.  There  us  also  a  growing  demand  for 
(ircek  cosnac.  The  export  of  wine  in  190?;  wss  lo.Bto.Q^i  okcs. 
value  5.S48.544 of  cogn.ic,  363,720 okes  vahie  t  ,1  «j  1 , hwj  tr 

Thf  rtirra'nt,  bv  far  the  most  important  of  C.rcek  exports,  i«  culti- 
vat<s|  in  !i  limited  area  exiomling  along  the  SOUthem  shore  of  the 
t.iiit  of  Corinth  and  the  Kaboord  of  the  Weatorn  Felopoon 
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in  bate.  Cei>hata«A  and  Leuca*.  and  in  eertain  dtatrkta  of 
Acsrnania  ana  Actolta:  attempts  to  cultivate  it  elsewhere  have 
fhiiaafi     penerally  proved  unsurcfssful.  The  historj- of  the  currant 

mtlii»try  has  btfti  a  record  of  exintoriiinary  \ iciMii itdc5. 
PnviiiusK  to  1877  the  currant  wasexp<irted  «iltly  forcdlitm;  purposes, 
the  amounts  for  the  years  iti;^  to  1877  being  70,76b  tons,  71,222 
ton*,  jtaia  tom.  73,916  ton*.  Mm?  Mml  and  82, 181  torn  rapcct- 
hrely.  in  1877,  nowever,  the  Ftera  ^nacyards  began  to  Hiffcr 
aeriousiy  from  the  phylloxera,  and  Freadt  wine  producers  were 
obliRcd  to  have  recourse  to  dried  currants,  which  nuke  an  excellent 
wine  for  Mending  purpOM-ji.  The  importation  of  currants  into 
France  at  onto  ro;*  from  hki  tons  in  1877  to  20,</>«)  ton.-,  in  iSiio, 
and  to  70.401  tons  in  18A9,  or  at>out  ^o.txxj  tons  mure  tlian  were 
imported  into  England  in  that  year.  Meanwhile  the  total  amount 
of  currant*  produced  in  Greece  had  nearly  doubted  in  theae  thirteen 
year*.  The  country  was  seized  with  a  mania  for  currant  planting; 
every  ether  industry  was  neglected,  and  olive,  orange  and  lemon 
grove*  were  cut  down  to  make  nxmi  for  the  more  lucrative  growth. 
The  currant  growers,  in  order  to  increase-  thiir  );riKlii;  lion  a»  rapidly 
a»  possible,  had  recourse  to  loans  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  and  the 
great  profits  which  they  made  wcte  devoted  to  further  planting, 
while  the  loans  remained  unpaid.  A  criii*  followed  rapidly.  By 
1891  the  French  vineyards  had  to  a  great  extent  lecovered  from  the 
diwaie,  and  wine  producera  in  France  beiian  to  clamour  aeainit  the 
competition  of  foreign  wines  and  wine- priHUicinuraisins  antf currants. 
The  inijxirt  duty  (jii  these  was  tlarcuiKin  raised  from  6  frarKs  to  15 
franrs  per  ux>  kilos.  ,ind  was  further  increased  in  1804  to  2$ 
francs.  The  currant  trade  with  France  was  thus  extinguished :  of  a 
crop  averaging  160,000  tons,  only  some  t  lo.ooo  now  found  a  market. 
Akbough  a  fresh  opening  for  cxportati<Hi  was  found  in  Ruslia,  the 
value  of  the  fruit  dropped  from  £15  to  £5  per  ton.  a  price  scarcely 
covering  the  cost  of  ciiltivation.  In  Julv  I895  the  go\xrnmcnt 
hltrui!uctd  .i  nu  i-un  .  siiuc  known  as  the  Retention  (vapiu/iAnrnt) 
Law,  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  e\TTy  shipper  xliould  deliver 
into  depots  provided  by  the  government  a  weight  of  cumnts equiva- 
lent to  15  %  of  the  amount  which  he  intended  to  export.  A  kter  law 
ixed  the  quantity  to  be  retained  by  the  lUle  at  10%,  which  mif  ht 
be  increajed  to  30%,  should  a  representative  committee,  meeimg 
cverv  summer  ;it  Athens,  so  advi-*^  the  i;ovcmment.  The  currants 
thu--.  taki  n  ii\  tr  l>v  tlit-  g'n iTiinii  :'.!  i.innot  Ik-  i-xiMjrtetl  unless  they 
are  reduced  to  pulp,  syrup  or  otherwise  rendered  unsuitable  for 
eating  purposes;  they  may  be  sold  locally  for  WM^aahlng  or  dtstil- 
)ing,  due  pnxautions  being  taken  that  they  are  not  Used  In  any  other 
way.  The  price  of  exported  currants  is  thus  maintainedat  an  artificial 
figure.  The  Retention  Law,  which  after  x»f)$  was  vtMed  annually. 
Has  pav<<-d  for  a  period  of  ten  years  in  jHt)q.  This  pernicious 
mea-urt-.  which  i>  in  ili  ti.ini-i-  of  all  economic  laws,  )x-rpi-i nates  a 
suptrtluous  production,  retards  the  development  of  other  l)rani:hcs 
of  agriculture  and  burdens  the  go\-ernment  with  vast  accumulations 
of  an  unmarketable  commodity.  It  might  cxcumMy  be  adopted  as 
a  temporarv  <-\|k  dient  to  meet  a  preaaine  criaa,  hut  asa  permanent 
system  it  <  .in  only  prove  detriraeiitat  to  the  country  nnd  the  cmtant 
growers  themselves. 

In  IS<W  a  ■■  Bank  of  V'itirulturc  "  n.i-  i-stalilishi-ii  ;ii  l'.i!r.i-:  f'.r  ihc 
purpo:^  of  assisting  the  growers,  to  whom  it  was  bound  to  make 
advances  at  a  low  rate  of  Intemt :  it  undertook  the  atani|^  and  the 
mic  of  the  retained  fruit,  from  whidi  ita  capital  was  tienved.  The 
bank  aooa  ibuod  itself  burdened  with  an  enormous  unsaleable 
stock,  while  its  loans  for  the  most  part  remained  unpaid;  meantime 
over-production,  the  caiiw  of  the  trouble.  rontinuc<l  to  increase, 
and  [irii-cs  further  diminished.  1"  1903  a  a  inli.  ,iie  of  Knglisli  and 
Other  foreigfi  capitalists  made  proposals  for  a  monopoly  of  the  export, 
guaranteeing  fixed  niieca  to  the  gwmia.  The  acneme;  vdiich  con. 
nicted  with  Anglo-Grtdt  commefcialconventiona.  wasrejected  by  the 
Theotokis  ministry;  serious  disturbancei<  f<ilIow«l  in  the  currant- 
growing  districts,  and  M.  Theotokis  resigned.  His  successor,  M. 
Rallis,  in  order  to  appease  the  cultivators,  arranged  that  the  Currant 
Bank  should  off  or  them  fixeil  minimum  priccsi  fi>r  thi-  \  itioii-  ki"«  i  h-, 
and  guaranteed  it  a  loan  of  6,000,000  dr.  The  resources  of  the  Uiiik, 
however,  gave  out  befon  theend  <rf  the  season,  and  prices  pursued 
thcfr  downwaid  eonrae.  Another  experiment  was  then  tried ;  the 
export  duty  (15%)  was  made  pay:ible  in  kind,  the  retention  quota 
bemg  thus  practically  raised  from  20  to  35  V  The  only  result  Of  this 
measure  «^as  a  diminution  of  the  export :  in  the  sprinj;  of  1905  prices 
foil  \cry  liiw  and  the  growers  li.  >::iii  ii>  despair.  A  syndicate  o(  (tanks 
and  capitalisit^  then  came  forward,  which  introduced  the  s\  stem  now 
in  opantiML  A  privileged  compaiqr  ma  fanned  which  obtained 
acharterfram  the  government  for  twenty  years,  during  which  period 
the  retention  and  export  dutieit  art  fltuMained  at  the  fixed  rates 
of  20  and  tS  %  re.sppctively.  The  company  aims  at  keeping  up  the 
prices  of  the  marketalile  qualities  by  employing  profitably  for 
mdustrial  purpos<-a  the  une^ixirtcd  --umlus  and  retaininl  inferior 
qualities;  >C  pays  to  the  state  4.(kio.oc>o  dr.  annually  under  the  head 
of  axport  duty:  offers  all  growers  at  the  befinning  of  each  agri- 
cultural year  a  fixed  price  of  iisdr.  pi-r  1000 Venetian  lb  irrespective 
of  quality,  and  pays  a  price  varying  from  1 15  dr.  to  145  dr.  according 
to  quality  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  the  unexport«3  surplus.  In 
return  for  these  ad\'antagcs  to  the  growers  the  company  is  entitled 
to  receive  7  dr.  on  every  1000  lb  of  currants  pnsJucei!  and  10  dis^^mse 
of  the  whole  retained  amount.  A  special  company  has  been  formed 


for  the  conversion  of  the  superfluous  pmdnct  into  spirit,  wine.  &e. 
The  s-ystem  may  perhaps  prove  commcrdally  remunerative,  but  it 
peaalizcs  the  pruducers  of  the  better  growths  in  order  to  provide  a 
iiwiihood  for  the  grower.s  of  inferior  and  unmarketable  kinds  and 
protractk  an  abnormal  situation.  The  foUowing  table  givna  the 
annual  currant  crop  from  1877  to  1905: — 


War. 

Total  crop 

(tons). 

Exported  to 
Ct.  Britain. 

Exported  to 
France. 

1877 

8i,i«i 

881 

i*7S 

100.004 

9,086 

1879 

9^-3' « 

19,087 

1880 

9^.337 

•  • 

20.999 

1881 

"1,994 

30.3>5 

1882 

109^03 

5 '.933 

26,282 

1883 

114.980 

52.099 

24.8 '5 
39. '98 

1884 

t29,  JftH 

59. '^■'9 

1885 

I  i3-'«7 

37.730 

1886 

i^7.5ro 

48,892 

45.000 

1887 

127.160 

55.549 

37.438 

1888 

63.714 

40.735 

1889 

142,308 

52.25" 

69.555 

1890 

146.749 

67.502 

37.816 

1891 

161 

70  7(l 

30  713 

1S9J 

1 16.944 

60,418 

J  1 ,7ii 

«»V3 

119.886 

73.««» 

6,8uo 

1894 

135,500 

64,500 

lS,ooo 
»,50o 

l«95 

«07.695 

60,500 

1896 

153.514 

65.000 

6,500 

I8i>7 

> '5,730 

63,txx) 

2,IXX> 

1898 

'53.5 '4 

69.500 

O.fKKI 

IMJ9 

144.071 

65.(100 

Jj.Hixl 

1900 

47.23'' 

36,000 

300 

1901 

139,820 

58,000 

1,216 

1903 

152.580 

5*400 

4.782 

•903 

1 7'>  499 

54.800 

4.470 

";i>4 

1 40.5<K) 

58.8,5" 

820 

61 ,7<K) 

t  .042 

The  "  peronospora,"  a  species  of  white  blight,  first  caused  con- 
siderable damage  ia  the  Graek  vinayaida  ia  luga,  raeuniog  in  1897 

and  1900. 

More  than  half  the  cultivable  area  of  Greece  ia  devoted  to  |)utu> 
age.   Cattle-rearing,  as  a  rule,  is  a  distinct  occupation  from  agli- 

cultural  farming;  the  herds  arc  sent  to  pasture  on  the  mtm^ 
mountains  in  the  summer,  and  return  to  the  plains  at  the  SiSfc* 
beginning  of  winter.  The  larger  cattle  are  comparatively  ~* 
nfc.  bang  Jiapt  alaMMt  eacwmvely  ior  anicnkurel  bbour;  the 
smaller  are  very  abundant.  Beef  is  scarcely  eaten  in  Greece,  the 
milk  of  cows  is  rarely  drunk  and  butter  is  almost  unknown.  Cheese, 
a  staple  article  of  diet,  is  made  from  the  milk  of  sheep  and  goat& 
The  number  of  larger  cattle  has  declined  in  rt-crnt  years:  that  of 
the  snuillir  h.i>  incrca-*-d.  1 '■.i-  n.itivi-  hrcci!  <i!  .ixen  is  -.mall; 
buffaloes  arc  seldom  seen  except  in  north-nesiern  Thessaly;  a  few 
camdaareusedinthenciihboimoodof  Paraaaatia.  The  Theasalian 
breed  of  horses,  small  but  sturdy  and  enduring,  can  hardly  be  taken 
to  represent  the  celebrated  chargers  of  antiquity.  Mules  are  much 
employed  in  the  mountainous  districts;  the  U-st  ly\>c  of  these 
anim.-il.-.  is  found  In  the  islands.  The  (locks  of  long-hornctl  sheep  anil 
giMls  a<hl  a  |iii  riire-j|iie  feature  to  Greek  rural  scenery.  The  goats 
are  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  in  any  other 
European  country  fier  MO  inhabitants).  The  shepherds'  dogs 
rival  tho««  of  Bulgaria  in  ferocity.  According  to  an  unoflicial  estimate 
l>ulilish(-il  in  1905  the  numbers  of  the  various  domestic  animals  in 
I>)<;9  were  as  follows;  Oxen  and  buflfaloes,  408.744;  horses,  157,068; 
mules,  H^t.Hfyi);    donkeys.  141.174:    camel.s,  51;    sheep,  4.568.151; 

,v.i,.VJ.4.i'J ;  pit;-  7'_t.Ji'>.  During  the  four  years  1899-1902 
the  annual  average  value  of  imported  cattle  was  4,218,015  dr..  of 
exported  GattieM9j33l  dr. 

The  forest  area  Oibotit  2,500,000  acres  or  one^th  of  the  surface 
of  the  mainland)  is  for  the  most  part  state  property.  The  value  of 
the  forests  has  been  estimated  at  200,000,000  fr.;  the 
most  priKhictivc  are  in  the  district  extending  from  the 
Hindus  r.iii<e  r.)  ihe  CxiU  of  (/orinili.  The  |irin'  i[kil  trees  are  the 
oak  (about  30  varieties),  the  various  conifcrac,  the  chestnut,  maple, 
dm,  beech,  ahler,  cnnel  and  nitnitua.  In  GrobOi  as  in  other  lands 
formerly  sul>fect  to  Tnihuh  rule,  the  forcstaare  not  only  neglec  ted, 
but  often  deliberately  destroyed:  this  great  source  of  national 
wealth  is  thus  continually  diminishing.  EvTry  year  immense  forest 
fires  m.iy  be  seen  raging  in  the  mountains,  and  many  of  the  mi>si 
pii  I iires<|iie  districts  in  the  country  are  converted  into  desol.ite 
wildernesses.  These  conflagrations  are  mainly  the  work  o(  shcp- 
herda eager  to  provide  incraucd  paatntaga  for  th^  flocks:  they  are 
sometimea.  however,  doe  to  the  cardeancas  of  smokers,  and  occa- 
sioiially,^  it  is  said,  to  spontaneous  ignition  in  hot  weather.  Great 
damage  is  also  done  by  the  goats,  which  browseon  the>'oung  saplings: 
the  pine  trees  are  much  injured  by  the  practice  of  scoring  their  bark 
I'lir  resin.  With  the  disap()carance  of  the  trees  thi-  ^  il  uf  the  i;:i.i.ci- 
tain  slopes,  deprived  of  its  cultural  protection,  is  soon  washed  away 
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by  the  rain ;  the  rapid  tec9HK  flf  ^  mttr  cwnw  inujidationi*  in 
the  plains,  while  the  upland* bceom^Acrileaadloaediieir Vegetation. 
The  climate  has  been  affectrr}  hy  thf  change;  rain  fall*  less  fre- 
quently but  with  greater  vioh  nn'.  .i;ui  the  process  of  denudation  is 
accelerated.  The  government  has  (rom  time  '.o  time  mndc  efforts 
for  the  protection  of  the  forests,  but  with  littlt-  surrt  v-.  ti;i  focently, 
A  staff  of  in»p«ctxir»  and  (oreM  guards  wa«  hrst  organized  in  1877. 
The  .idminiatntioa  of  tftefomtB  has  lince  1893  been  cntruste<1  to  a 
department  of  the  MfniAry  of  Finance,  which  controls  a  staff  of  4 
inspectors  OnffuptrrniV  attlWfislendents  (larapx^Oi  head 
foresters  (ipxf4i'\w^t^^  and  99S  Joreaters  (•aav#tX««().  The 
forx'slers  arc  aided  during  the  Mimmer  months,  whr-n  fire«  ,ire  mnn 
frequent,  by  about  500  soldiers  and  gendarmes.  .M-iut  a  iJiin! 
of  thew  functionaries  have  received  instruction  in  the  school  "I 
for»;str>'  at  Vythlne  in  the  .Morea,  open  since  1898.  Owing  to  tfir 
measures  now  taken,  which  ittclude  cxrommunicatum  bjr  the  parisii 
priests  of  incendUuieaiuMl  tJieir  aoooinplices,  the  conflagratkMishave 
considerably  diminiMnd.  Hie  total  annual  value  of  the  pitKlucts  of 
i!.t  nrpcit  forests  averapra  15.000.000  <ir.iihninf.  Trip  rovpnue 
.iLi;ur;n;I  to  ttie     a'crrvivu  lit  in  i':i*',=>  I.4IN,I5S  dr..      c.  iiTij'ireil 

with  5»3,<)9I  dr.  in  1883.  The  increase  is  mainly  due  to  improved 
administration.  The  supply  of  timber  for  house-constniclion,  ship- 
building, furniture-making,  railway  slec|>or«,  &c.,  i»  iaMtfiicient,  and 
is  supplemented  by_  impurtat-Dn  I'  lnniial  valut  about  I3.ooo.ooo 
francs);    transport  is  rcndcTi  I  dittindt  by  the  lack  of  roads  and 

navig  ihic  streams.    Tlu'  jui-i  qi.i!  ^  rti!,ir>'  products  are  valonea 

nri:i;j.il  fXportaticn  :t  I i,<ii  <i  fr, )  n:-.J  resin,  which  is  locally 
empl''\'-fl  .15  .T  presi  rvative  inKndirnt  111  the  fabrication  of  wine. 
Thi-  .iilmii'.;-tr,iri<in  ul  the  forest-*  i'l  >;;il  dofeclix-e,  and  meawires 
for  iliL  .j.ut;m«.tiuu<jii  and  better  instruction  of  the  staff  of  foresters 
liax'e  been  designed  by  the  go\-ernnie(it>  In  1900 a  ncietv fortbe  rc- 
alToresting  of  tne  country  di.iirict*  and  environ*  of  the  larfe  towns 
was  foun'k-l  .i(  A^lirri  i  under  the  patronage  of  the  crown  princess. 

The  i!il.-f  iiii;:rr.i!>  arc  silver,  lead,  zinc,  copper  manganese, 
magnesia,  iron.  s»ulphur  and  coal.  Fm^-rj',  &ilt,  millstone  and 
HjL—j  gypsum,  which  are  f niinl  iri  considerable  quantities, 
arc  worked  by  the  government.  The  important  mines 
St  Launanit  a  source  of  Eioat  wealt  h  to  ancient  Ai  hens,  were  reopened 
in  1864  a  Fianco-ttaiian  ri>inpany,  but  were  declared  to  be  state 
property  in  1871 ;  they  are  now  worked  by  a  Greek  and  a  French 
company.  The  output  of  marketable  ore  in  i8gq  amounted  to 
486.760  ions,  besides  789,292  ton?*  of  ftrf  s«er5  )c;itf  nre.  In  I0"5 
the  output  was  ns  follows:  Raw  arnl  r  ..I'itui  m.int;,ini  f.c  iron  (ir*  . 
113,636  tons;  hematite  iron  ore,  94,73+  tons;  cjUniisw  or  zinc 
ore,  22,612  ton*;  ar.senic  and  argentiferous  tead,  1875  tons;  (inc 
blende  and  galena,  443  tons;  total.  333.300  tons,  together  with 
164.857  tons  of  ilrc5>cd  lead,  produi  ;n(;  13.822  tons  of  silver  pig  lead 
containing  it>S7  to  mio  grams  of  ^iImt  ix  r  ton.  It  has  been  found 
profitable  to  resmelt  the  scoriae  of  the  ancient  workings.  The  totRl 
>-alue  of  the  exports  from  the  Laurium  mines.which  in  1875  ;ir^i')Liiiirii 
to  only  £150,513.  had  in  1899  increased  (o  £827,209,  bit^  i<'ll  in  i<^o5 
TfieiCTWllieaecnBIIBtethegovertimrnt  f.'f..m  till  iTjincs 
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Chrome  

Emery  

Gypsu  m  

Iron  ore  

Kerrumangancsc  .  .  .  . 
Lead  (aigentifcHNia  pig)  ore 

Ugnite  

Magnesite   

Manganese  ore     .     ,     .  , 

.Mill  stones  

Salt   

Sulphur  

2incore  


Tons. 


8.900 
6.9/2 
•85 
465.6** 
89,687 

13.729 
11.757 
43.498 
8,171 
12,628 

25.*"t 
1,126 


Francs. 


337.952 
742,486 

7.995 
3.387.4«''7 
1. 1 82 .652 
6,811,792 

t43.«>4 
864,982 
122.565 
34.660 
1.638.065 
121,000 


and  IjaaiTwar  inclu  1!:.^:  t!io-«  worked  bv  the  st.ite,  wa:t  t-stiinated 
|n  the  butijcet  for  l'j'>ii  .ir  i.332,(Kk)  dr.  The  emery  of  Naxos,  which 
is  a  statr  m<i»^c»poly.  is  excellent  in  quality  and  very  abundant. 
Mines  ot  i.'.in  m  have  latterly  been  opened  at  L,-irimn.i  in  Locris. 
.M.»Ene-«)">  niini  -  .ire  worked  by  an  Anglo-Grc<'!c  roinit,inv  in  KuIum-.i. 
There  uri'  •  ;1|  I1  i.r  and  manganese  niiiio  in  th.  i  lin  l  of  Milos.  and 
the  volcanic  i?Und  of  Santorin  produces  |x>zz<jla:i.<.  a  kind  of  cement, 
which  la  exported  in  couMderahle  quantities.  The  great  abundunce 
of  marble  in  Greece  has  latterly  attracted  the  attention  of  foreign 
c.i|>it.illMs.  New  quarries  have  been  opcne<l  since  l8<>7  by  an 
KiiKli^h  company  on  the  north  slope  of  Nluunt  Pcnlelicu*.  and  are 
now  conncctetl  by  rail  with  Athens  and  the  Pciraf  tit-.  The  in;irl'?i' 
on  thii  .side  of  the  mountain  is  h,irder  than  tli.it  .m  ili-.-  ;ili.  '.^  liu  fi 
alone  was  worked  by  the  ancients.  The  output  in  1905  w.i,,  157  ; 
tona.  Mount  Penielicuafufniibed  material  for  most  of  the  celebnitcd 
buildings  of  ancient  Athens;  the  marble,  which  is  white,  blue- 
veined,  and  .somewhat  tran«p,irent.  assumes  a  rii  h  yellow  hue  after 
long  e\jj«i<ure  to  the  air.  The  famous  Parian  quarries  are  still 
worked:  white  marbk;  is  also  found  at  Scyros,  Tcnos  and  Naxos; 
grey  at  Stoun  and  Kaiyalos;  viuriegated  at  Vab»  and  Karystoa; 


green  on  Taysecn  tad  b  ThMiyi  bhck  at  Tenot;  and 

(porphyry-)  in  Maina. 

The  official  statistics  of  the  output  and  value  of  minerals  produced 
in  IQ05  were  as  in  the  precedins  table. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  mining  opcntiont  in  t^m 
was  9934.  .. 

Owing  to  the  natural  aptitude  of  the  Greeks  for  oooiiBan 
and  their  predilection  for  a  SJe  a  gieat  portim  of  tlw 

trade  of  the  Levant  hus  fsUea  into  tbeir  buds,  bn- 
ponant  OteA  mcKantile  ooloiiiet  ndst  in  all  the 
iar^'cr  porta  of  the  Mediterranean  and  ihc  P.li>^k  ?ta^ 
jiiti  many  of  them  possess  great  wealth.  In  ioiiie  ui 
ihc  ii.t;iiii!s.  of  the  arcl:ipehKO  almost  every  householder  is  the 
owner  Of  joiiil  o  aiilt  ol  a  ship.  The  Greek  mercantile  marine, 
which  In  1.SS8  consisted  of  1352  \  c^^^Ll■,(7o  steamers)  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  219,415  tons,  numbered  in  1906,  according  to  official 
returns,  1364  vessels  (275  steamers)  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
427,291  tons.  This  figure  is  apparently  too  low,  as  the  ship- 
owners axe  prone  to  understate  the  tonnage  in  order  to  diminlcb 
the  payment  of  due*.  Almost  the  whole  com  trade  of  Turkey 
is  in  Greek  hands.  Alarge  number  of  theauiingaliips,  especially 
the  smaOer  veads  cagAged  in  the  coasting  trade,  belong  to  the 
islanden.  A  conaidenble  portion  of  the  shipping  on  the  Danube 
and  Pruth  is  owned  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ithacii  atul  C<  [ih.ilimi.t; 
a  certain  number  of  their  steps  (a\ima)  have  l.ittirly  tmn 
acquired  by  Rumaninn  Jews,  but  the  Grrrl,  tins  is  still  ]>re- 
dominant.  There  arc  seven  piineipa!  Greik  steiinisliip  coitiinmies 
owning  40  liners  with  a  tot:;!  u.iii:j.ij;e  of  ji,(j7.'  toiw.  In  1S47 
there  was  but  one  lighthouse  in  Greek  waters;  in  1006  there 
were  70  lighthouses  and  68  port  lanterns.  Hermoupolis  (Syra) 
is  the  chief  seat  of  the  carrying  trade,  but  as  a  commercial  port 
it  yields  to  Peiracus,  which  is  the  principal  centre  of  distribution 
for  imports.  Other  important  ports  are  Fatias,  Volo,  C^w, 
Kalaniata  and  Laimnm. 

Tlw  fallowing  taUe  gives  the  total  value  (in  francs)  of  special 
Greek  commerce  for  the  given  years: — 


1887. 

1892. 

1897. 

1902. 

Imports 
Kxports 

131.849.325 
102.65j.487 

1 19,306,007 
82,261,464 

1 16,363,348 
81.708.626 

•37.229.364 
79.663.473 

Hie  marked  fluctuations  in  the  returns  ai*  mainly  attributable 
to  varuitions  in  fhe  prit-e  and  quantity  of  imported  cereals  and  in 
the  sale  of  currant.-  I  he  great  excess  cil  ini|.i)rr,,  cau»ed  by  the 
large  importation  of  food-stufi*  and  manufactured  artidci,  is  due 
to  the  neglect  of  agriculture  and  the  uadcvdoped  condition  of  local 
industries. 

The  importaand  aborts  for  1905  wcredi$.tribittadaafi>llowB:— 


Russia 

(irtat  Britain 
.'Kuitria.'Uuflgary 
Turkey   .    .  . 
(>rmany     ♦  > 
France 

Italy  .... 
Uulg.tria  . 
Rumania 
.America  . 
Belgium  . 
Netherlands  . 
Egypt 

Switzeriand  . 
Other  countries 

Total      .  . 


Imports  Iron). 


i  Frs. 
27,725,218 
27,516,928 
1^,444,415 
15.538.370 
13.896,687 
10,101,070 
6,  it)",?';,^ 

3.814,641 
2^.393 

l,92l,7'>2 

6  j4. 0.3.5 
348,281 

141,756,053 


Exports  to. 


Frs. 

810,925 
24.436.707 
7.876,106 

7.514474 
7,078,321 
4,266,210 
133.106 
1,152.207 

7.tAi40i 
83,fi9i,i66 


An  enumeration  of  the  chief  articles  of  inipotiaiiun  and  exporta- 
tion, together  wiih  (heir  value,  will  be  found  in  tabular  form  overleaf 

Crt-vrv  (hw's  not  possess  any  manufacturing  ifVf!-.:-trie?  011  a  lanri- 
-.  .lie;  iht  alwcnce  of  a  native  coal  nupply  is  .1:;  mI  -mi.  1..-  in  tli.ir 
ih  \\:lopment.  In  1889  there  were  145  establishments  employing 
fteain  of  5568  indicated  hone-power;  in  the  «atal  horte-powci 
employed  was  esdmated  at  to,aoa  In  addition  to  the  *metting>worl» 
at  Laurium,  at  which  some  5000  hands  are  employed  by  Greek  and 
French  rompiinies  and  local  proprietor»,  there  are  flour  milln,  cloth, 
cotton  and  ailk  spinning  mili$,  enip-buikiing  and  engineering  works, 
affl-piieaiesi  tanneries,  powder  and  dynamite  millt.  soap  miUs  (abont 
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'f  1                                         Primiput  drttcles  of  Imporlaiion. 

,  '9 

C).5. 

Total  valiK 
in  francs. 

hnjiurli  il  friini 
t  111'  I  niti  il 
Kingduin. 

1  otal  value 
ill  friihct. 

I  tlllLirl  1  (i  I  r'  ru 
tli.i-  l  iiiud 
Kingdom. 

Cereal*  

Raw  minerals  

Fi.ri'^t  [iriiiiiict* 
\Vnii:^ht  mclals 
<  'uali<  and  pit-coal 
Yarn  and  tMOei  ... 

Fish   - 

R.i\v  hidn  ...... 

\'.Lrri>i)*'aidlllAla  .... 
Iliir^tTi  ...... 

I'.ipcr,  booing  fte.  .    .  ■ 

'^ugar  

Rice  

CotoOT  

-;.7,?5.8«« 

•7.999.344 
•3..34I.I9I 

i().i4'i,5'wi 

4.739.819 
4.992.615 

.^..i-'7.l4-t 
2.i.)!i7.li')l 

•.977.«94 

none 

10.762.4(14 

7.''3o.'>33 
'i~(''} 
2. 1(12. J^fi 
O.0W7 , 1  j^iiS 
2.504.667 
a.394.2J4 

474.965 

none 

nonf. 

'57.'"7 

2i)'i,lj  1  0 

mini' 
03.882 
34<.«39 

.^^.,5I1,7'^4 

1,1.4'JI',<I20 

l-'.254,l'y(> 

.S.073.84I 
8.021,523 
1,014,164 
3.909.657 
3.373.523 
2,070,250 

3.319.700 
3,<]6o.<j<)4 
2,H«7,.S54 
l,90i,4M> 
a,i4l>,509 

none 

5.497.>7a 

61 .309 

4.3'>«-.^.';7 
6,838,(1:', 
186.07;- 

none 

7<^-4,S4 
107. -mXj 
70 

CkU/  ArUdes  c 

)/  F.xportatioH. 

1904. 

'905 

Article*. 

Total  value 
la  fmnei. 

Exported  to 
tlw  United 
Rincdom. 

Total  value 
in  finaei.  '■ 

Lxportcd  to 

Mineral*  and  raw  metals 

Mir.i  r.iK  and  metals  (workul; 

1  Mixes     ,  . 

jS,S41  ,'j7S 

I9.".i4.'\'i 
10,084.<>6o 

7.»85.3»S 

2, 754. -'45 

I,7'*.i.?'>^ 

i.55».678 

1 ,097,324 

'4.569.I37 
5.ir.i.8<>S 

429. 14 ^ 

39.,^!-' 

7,750 

300,849 
ia.099 

,',4.. •!><), 780 

l.=i,12.S.072 

.S.«3J.'.?9 
6,157.002 

.1..V>f(.4.5-' 
j.()i)7,5."<(i 

I.I.^N.I  16 
I.9I  7.014 

i,09i,i«o 

5.438.<.9« 
881.696 

147.565 

64.310 
33».i96 
900 
\H.Soo 
146,927 
3^3 

41);.  .ind  wmic  manuf.»i  I urcs ; if  inpi  r.  '^I.i-'-,  mad  lK -^-.t iir|K'nt inc,  wliiif 
lead,  liai*,  gloves,  candlo.  &c.  .tVIkiui  100  {actorie^arc  e>ubli«bfd 
la  the  nakEboofteod  cf  Atttem  and  Pttawttn  The  wine  iaduatiy 
(10  factawMi)  b  of  CDMMeniblfe  importance,  and  the  manttfacttire 
of  .COgaaC  Jim  tUtCrly  made  Rrrat  (>rni^<)A;  thrrr  .irr  lo  l,ir^o  .im] 
MMini W>  Rmatl  Ctifnac  distilleries.  Ship-huildiiv.:  i^  [.irrii-.!!  <>n 
■Ctivcly  at  all  the  ports  on  thr  m.Tinlanrl  and  i-l  ind..-;  alxiut  jiki 
Mlips.  nit...*'l>'  ut  low  tonn.isi'.  lu'  I.tuii':  iicii  .huumIU  . 

rubiit  Works. — The  important  drainage- works  at  Luke  Copais 
were  taken  over  by  an  company  in  189^    The  lake  covered 

an  area  ol  58,080  arrps.  thr  (•rr'ater  (Kirt  of  which  is  now  rendered 
fit  lor  cultivation.  Tli<-  (lr:iiii,i^<-  u  nrks  consitt  of  a  canal,  38  kilo- 
■MfBt-in  length,  ami  .1  tiinncl  of  (xio  metres  descending  through 
ijtit  ^HUntain  10  a  !■  iwi  1  I  ik.  ,  u  hi.  h  i-  r unni't  tffi  hy  a  sorond  tiinnol 
flitbltlK  sea.  Thr  r<  1  I  liuiiil  l,i:ir|  i  .  lii^liK  frrtilr.  TIk' .ir<M  iir:iU'r 
CrOpa  amounted  in  |t/o6  m  27.414  a.  ri  >.  i>f  whiiii  20.744  were  let 
to  tenants  and  the  remainder  farmed  by  the  company.  The  un- 
euldvated portion  affords  excellent  grazing.  The  canal  through  the 
Isthmna  of  Corinth  was  opened  to  navigation  in  November  1893. 
The  totd  coat  of  the  worln.  which  were  facsun  by  a  company  in  1 882 , 
was  7O,o0Oii0l)O  franco).  The  n.*»rrowneiw  of  the  pat»at,  which  i*  only 
24-60  metna  broad  at  the  surface,  and  the  strength  of  the  current 
which  passes  through  it.  aenously  dctr.ict  from  its  utility.  The  high 
charges  imposicd  on  foreign  vex.wlt  have  proved  almoat  prohibitive. 
There  are  reduced  rates  for  ships  sailing  in  (jrcck  waters.  Up  to  the 
31st  of.  July  1906,  37.214  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  4,971,923,  had 
pas,»e<|  through  the  canal.  Thereceipfsuptothatdatewerc3.ao7.835 
drachmae  (mainly  from  Crt-ck  ships)  and  4l5.<j7h  francs  fmainly 
from  foreign  ships).    In  ii>o5,  2i),^o  i2-^s  (.mk)  |Kl•.^<■<l 

through,  the  receipts  tieing  281,935  drachmae  .mil  .vj.142  francs. 
The  total  liabilities  of  the  company  in  1906  were  alxiut  40,000. imh)  fr. 
The  canal  would  be  more  frequented  by  foreign  >hipping  if  the 
hnHKmnat  its  entrances  were  improved,  and  its  sirU-s,  which  are  of 
nawniy,  Mned  v.  ith  licam«;  e(Ti>rts  are  Ijcinp  made  to  raise  tiinds  for 
these  purposes.  The  widcnir.t;  of  the  Kuripus  Channel  at  (  h.di  i?. 
to  the  extent  of  21-56  nu  i  ir-  w.in  ai  complishi-d  in  I8g|.  The  njn-ra- 
tions  involved  the  destruction  of  the  picturewine  \inili.in  Kiwcr 
which  guarded  the  strait.  A  canal  was  ccjmpl<-ii-il  in  \'.)<>\  r(-^llll•Iill^; 
navigable  the  shallow  channel  between  Leucas  (Santa  Maura>  and 
Ibe  mainland  (breadth  is  metres,  death  s  metraa).  Laige careening 
docks  were  undertaken  in  1909  at  Peinwut  at  an  ettitnatcd  coet  of 
4,7.^o.<jixj  ilrachmae. 

( \<mmunu  ii/nm.i.  — Internal  communication  by  roads  is  improving, 
though  much  remains  to  be  done,  especially  a*  regards  the  quality 
of  the  nadi.  A  oooaidcnble  fanpetua  wai  (iven  to  raad'inakini 


under  the  Trikmipi:-  administration. 
In  1878  there  were  only  s,';;^  111-  of 
roads;  in  iSi,)H  thir<  tti  re  2\(i'>i  m.; 
ill  K^iio,  .J^rj  111.  l.lectri<  traiuv  h.ive 
been  mtrotluced  at  I'atras.  Railways 
\cere  open  to  traffic  in  1900  for  a  Icngui 
of  598  m.;  in  1906  for  a  length  of 
.^67  m.  The  circuit  of  the  Morea  rail- 
w.n  -.  1462  Ml.  I  w.i-.  1  i>m]ilcii'ii  ill  1402; 
from  Diakupiuo,  on  the  north  coast,  a 
cogwheel  railway,  finished  in  l(*<^4, 
ascend*  to  Kalavryta.  A  vtry  im- 
po(tant4UidiR«klnf  la  the  eompletim 
of  a  line  from  IMraem  to  the  frontier, 
ifii-  contract  for  which  was  signed  in 
1  ,  Ki  Lcuv.-i-n  ihi-  (.reek  government 
mid  the  i'".ii5[.rri  R.iilway  Extension 
Syndicate  (sulisenut  ntly  convi  ried  into 
the  SocUU  (Us  Chttntns  de  her  MU- 
tiiiimt).  A  line  connecting  Peii^Mua 
with  Larisn  was  begun  in  1890,  but 
in  1804  the  English  company  which 
had  undertaken  the  contract  w-ent  into 
liipiidation,  I'nder  the  contract  of 
li)-:iu  tlu-  line  \sa-T  drawn  ihiouvli 
Uenicrli,  in  the  Mjuth  ol  Thessaly,  to 
Lariaa.  a  distance  of  317  m.,  and  con- 
tinued thningh  the  vale  of  Tempe  to 
the  Turldfth  frontier  (about  246  m.  in 
all).  Branch  liiies  have  Ixxn  c»m- 
»lrticted  to  I.amia  and  Chalcis.  The 
I '^lal/lii-hmcnt  of  a  1  i>nni-xiiiii  with  ihe 
continental  railway  system,  by  a 
junction^  with  the  line  from  Belgrade 
to  Salonica,  would  be  of  immense  ad- 
\antage  to  Griisc,  and  the  I'eiracus 
would  become  an  important  place  of 
i  Milurkation  for  E-^pt.  India  and  the 
l-.ii  I..1M. 

In  u>o5  the  iiumVier  of  post  olVires 
wa--  640.     Of  tlii'i-i-  520  were  also  Ii'Ie- 
graph    and    h<)  lilcplione 
alatieaa,  With  664  clerks;  „if.^ 
the  remaining  post  offices  ■"«"•*• 

possess  no  spe<  iai  staff,  hut 
puisne  ot  lier  oi  rii|>alii. 


grapliM. 

ire  served  by  per^jns  who  .ilvi  puisne  ot  lier  oi  rii|>alions.  The 
number  of  postmen  an<l  other  employees  was  889.  During  ihe 
year  tbere  passed  thnmgh  the  post  6,897,899  ordinary  letters 
for  the  interior,  2,980,958  for  foreign  destinations,  3,788,477  from 
abroad;  540,411  registered  h  iii  r-  <  r  jure,  l<  for  the  interior,  j/o^jgoj 
f  ir  foreign  countries,  and  ^V'o.i.S"  tn  rr.  .diroad;  H80.673  po«t-<ard8 
for  the  interior,  5'>4.7><,5  from  abiu.id,  .'uiil  1IS707S  s,-nf  abroad; 
iCKi.fiSo  s.iin|il(  -:  7.o'.S,i2.T  printed  |).i|:it>  tor  tji,  r  i  r  i-r.  5,27^.405 
to  or  Iroin  loreijjn  countries.  TeleKniiih  lines  m  i.>o5  eMeruled 
over  4333  m.  with  6836  m.  of  wires;  «4i,vi,^  inl.inil  leh  >;rams. 
321,188  service  telegrams  and  129,0.^6  telecraitis  to  foreign  desl illa- 
tion* were  despatched, and  1(^9,519  received  from  abroad.  Rcc«ipta 
amounted  to  4,589,601  drachmae  (postal  serv  ice  2.744.212,  telegmph 
and  telephone  LSrervices  1  .■S45,,x,-<<)  di.i.  h:!!.ii'i  and  expenditure  tct 

3.y.>4,742  iil.lrllln.lt'. 

I  he  (ireek  army  lias  rct  eiilly  liteii  in  a  .stale  of  transition. 
Its  condition  has  never  been  salisfactury,  partly  owing  to  the 
abscnceofiystematicelfort  in  the  workof  oiganizalioD, 
partly  owing  to  the  pcmiciotu  influcBce  of  political 
parties,  and  in  times  of  national  emergency  it  has  never  been 
in  a  oondition  of  readiness.  The  experience  of  the  war  of  1897 
proved  the  need  of  far-reaching  administrative  changes  and 
disciplinary  reforms.  A  scheme  of  complete  reorganization  was 
subsequently  elaborated  under  thcauspiccs  of  the  crown  prince 
Conslantinc,  the  commander-in-chief,  and  received  the  ajsctil 
of  the  (-hamber  in  June  IQ04.  During  the  war  of  t.Sg7  abotit 
Ovooo  itu'antry.  1000  cavalry,  anti  24  batteries  were  jmt  info  the 
lield.  and  after  great  elTurls  another  15,000  men  ■ivere  moI>ilizcd. 
Under  the  new  scheme  it  Ls  proposed  to  maintain  on  a  peace 
fouling  i887olEcers,  25,140  non-conunlasioned  officers  and  men, 
and  4059  horses  and  mules;  in  time  ol  war  the  active  army 
will  conant  of  at  least  iao,ooo  men  and  the  territorial  army  of 
at  least  60,000  men.  The  heavy  enpendlture  entailed  bgr  the 
project  has  been  an  obstacle  to  Its  immediate  realisation.  In 
order  to  meet  this  cx|K:nditure  a  spcci.il  fund  has  liccn  instituted 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  military  budget ,  and  certain  revenues 
have  been  jissigned  to  it  amounting  t<i  about  fi.  nco.ooo  <lr;u  hmac 
annually.  In  1906,  however,  it  was  decided  to  suspend  part  iaily 
for  five  years  the  operation  of  the  law  of  1904  «id  to  devote 
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the  resources  lhu&  economized  together  wiih  other  I'unds  to 
the  immediate  purchase  of  now  urmamcnts  and  equipment. 
Under  this  temporary  arranfiiiTiLiu  the  peace  strenjjth  "f  the 
army  in  1908  consisluil  ci  10 V)  olixcrs  .ind  liviliiiiii,  u/,.)i6 
non-commissioned  ollicers  and  men  and  3661  horses  and 
muks;  it  is  calculated  that  the  reserves  will  furnish  about 
77,000  men  and  the  territorial  army  about  37,000  Hen  in  time 
of  war. 

Military  aervice  is  obligatoiy,  and  liability  to  werm  begins 
from  Out  twtD^-fint  year.  The  term  of  mnrfes  oampriaei 
two  yeait  in  die  aictive  army,  ten  ycara  bk  the  active  anny 
reserve  (for  cavalry  eight  years),  eight  yean  in  the  terriUtrial 

army  (for  cavalry  ten  years)  and  ten  years  for  all  branches  in 
the  territorial  army  reserve.    As  a  rule,  however,  the  period 

01  bcrviec  in  I  lie  active  army  has  hitheriu  bien  coiiviil<  rably 
shnitrru'd.  \\\ih  ii  view  lo  economy,  the  men,  under  the  taw 
of  i(K>i,  rtci  ivc  furluLtgh  after  eighteen  months  with  the  colours. 
ExcnipLiuns  from  military  ser\'ice,  which  were  previously  very 
numerous,  arc  also  restricted  considerably  by  the  law  of  1004, 
which  will  secure  a  yearly  contingent  of  about  ij,ooo  men  in 
time  of  peace.  The  conscripts  in  excess  of  the  yearly  contingent 
are  withdrawn  by  lot;  they  are  required  to  receive  six  months' 
tnioing  in  the  ranks  as  anpcrmimcniiea  before  passing  into  the 
iesefve,ia which tfaqrfoimaapeGialcateiory of  "  liability  "  men. 
Under  the  temporary  system  of  1906  the  oontiment  is  redace<l 
to  about  to,ooo  men  by  postponing  the  abrogation  of  several 
exemptions,  and  the  period  of  service  is  fixed  at  fourteen  months 
UjT  -A',  till-  toiiscripts  alike.  The  field  army  .i:-.  conslitutrd  hy 
the  law  of  1 1104  consists  of  3  divisions,  citk  division  cotiipriiiug 

2  brigades  or  iniiii^trv ,  rai  li  of  j  regiments  of  3  battalions  and 
other  units.  There  arc  thus  36  battalions  of  inf.intry  in!  which 
12  are  cadres);  also  6  battalions  of  r.':>ii':s  1  hi^:HlandLr•^  1, 
18  squadrons  of  cav.iln,'  (6  cadres),  33  batteries  of  artillery  \() 
cadres),  3  battalions  ^if  engineers  and  telegraphists,  3  com|ianies 
of  ambulance,  3  of  train,  Slc  The  artillery  is  composed  of  24 
field  batteries,  3  heavy  and  6  mountain  batteries;  it  is  mainly 
provided  with  Knipp  7-5  cm.  guns  dating  from  1870  or  earlier. 
After  a  series  of  trials  in  1907  It  was  decided  to  order  36  field 
batteries  of  7'5  cm.  quick-firing  gtsos  and  6  mouatala  batteries, 
in  all  tM  guns,  with  1500  projectiles  for  each  battery  frwn  the 
Creuaot  factory.  The  infantry,  which  was  hitherto  armed 
with  (he  obsolete  Gras rifle  (-433  in.),  was  furnished  in  1Q07  with 
ihr  M.innlicher-Srhonautr  (model  igo  ;)  of  uIulIi  icxj.ooo  lu.d 
U;«,n  delivered  in  May  i<jo8.  Hitherto  the  gendarnKra,  which 
repbccd  the  polii c,  have  formed  a  corps  drawn  from  the  army, 
which  in  iQoStoii.>ii.sicd  ol  i()4  officcrsand  6344  non-commisstorn-d 
officers  and  men,  but  a  law  passed  in  1907  provided  for  lIrsu 
forces  being  thenceforth  recruited  separately  by  voluntary 
enlistment  in  annual  contingents  of  700  men.  The  participation 
of  the  officers  in  politics,  which  has  proved  very  injurious  to 
discipline,  has  been  checked  by  a  law  forbidding  officers  below 
the  rank  of  ookmel  to  stand  for  the  Chamber.  In  the  elections 
o(  1905  tis  otefiets  were  candidates.  Hie  three  divisional 
headquarten  are  at  Larissa,  Athem  and  Missolonghi;  the  six 
headquarters  of  brigades  an  at  THkhala,  Larissa,  Athens, 
Chaleis.  Missolonghi  and  Nauplia.  In  1907  annual  manoeuvres 
were  ]n^utjled. 

The  (.rei  ,;  lieet  consisted  in  1007  of  j  armoured  barbette  ships 
of  4*85  lusi*  ibuilt  in  France  in  it^o,  reconstructed  itiop), 
carrying  each  three  :o-8-in.  guns,  five  6-in.,  thirteen 
quick-firingand  smaller  guns,  and  three  torpedo  tubes; 
I  cruiser  of  1770  tons  (built  in  1870),  with  two  6-7-in.  and  six 
li^t  quick-firing  guns;  1  armoured  central  liattery  ship  of 
1774  tons  (built  1867,  recanslmctcd  1897)  with  two  8  4  in. 
and  nine  small  quick-firing  guns;  a  coast-defence  guoboai 
with  one  io-64n.  gm  each;  4  corvettes;  i  torpedo  depAt  ship ; 
8  deatiqyeis,  each  with  six  guns  (ordered  in  1905) ;  3  transport 
steamers;  7  small  gunboats;  3  mining  boats;  5  torpedo  boats; 
I  royal  yachl;  2  5.  hool  ships  and  various  minor  vessels.  The 
personnel  of  the  navy  was  composed  in  tgoy  of  437  officers,  26 
cadets,  11 18  |)ctty  officers,  2372  seamen  and  stokers,  60  boys 
and  99  civilioas,  logciber  with  iSb  artisans  employed  at  the 


aijtiiLil,  1  he  :uiv)  ii>  n.anncd  chiefly  by  conscription;  the  period 
of  servire  is  two  years,  with  four  years  in  the  reserve.  The 
hcadftiiartt  rs  of  the  fleet  and  arsenal  are  in  the  island  of  Sal.imis, 
where  there  is  a  dockyard  with  naval  stores,  a  .doa'dnK  din  k  .nut 
a  torpedo  school.  Most  of  the  vessels  of  the  Greek  tieel  were  in 
■  go7  obsolete;  in  1904  a  commission  under  the  presidency 
of  I'rinrc  (Teorge  proposed  the  rearmament  of  the  existing  iron- 
cLad^  and  ihu  purchase  of  three  new  ironclads  and  other 
veaaeis.  A  diderent  scheme  of  ifiorgaaisatioD,  providiqg  almost 
eacfaiaivdy  for  aobmarines  and  sonit  veaids,  was  sngB^ted 
to  the  government  by  the  Fkeach  admiral  Fogmier  in  1908,  but 
was  opposed  by  the  Greek  naval  officers.  With  a  view  to  the 
augmentation  and  better  equipment  of  the  fleet  a  special  fund 
was  instituted  in  1900  to  which  certain  revenues  have  been 
assigned;  ii  ha.s  been  increased  i)y  various  donations  and 
bequciiia  atiU  by  llie  [inxeeds  of  a  state  lottery.  The  fleet  is  not 
exercised  methcdi.  ally  either  in  navinaiion  or  frurincry  practice; 
a  long  voyage,  however,  was  undertaken  by  the  ironclad  vessels 
in  1004.  The  Greeks,  especially  the  islanders  of  the  ;\egean, 
make  better  sailors  than  aoldien;  the  personnel  of  the  navy, 
if  trained  by  foreign  officers,  might  be  btoo^  to  a  Ugb  sute 
of  efficiency. 

The  financLiI  historv  of  Greece  fia*  been  unsatisfactory  from  the 
outset,  lixcessive  military  and  tuval  expenditure  (mainly  due  to 
reiK'aled  ami  hasty  ratifiili.!.in m.i),  a  lax  and  improvident 
system  of  .idmini«irat  ion,  the  corruption  of  political  parlies  ""•■*»• 
and  the  instability  of  the  gowrnment.  which  has  rendered  ioifHi --.ilil.; 
the  continuous  application  of  any  scheme  of  fiscal  reform — all  alike 
have  contributed  to  theeCMOnir  ruin  of  the  country.  For  a  long 
■fries  of  years  preceding  the  declaration  of  national  insolvency  in 
1893  >4urcc!i!ijvo  budget*  prwntcd  a  deficit,  whirh  in  ycirs  of  political 
excitement  and  mililais  a  li^ity  a=tMimed  enormous  proportions: 
the  5hortcomini?s  of  the  UiidKet  were  supplied  hyr  the  proceeds  of 
foreiRn  loans,  or  by  means  of  advances  obtained  in  the  country  at 
a  hinh  rate  of  intervst.  The  two  loans  which  had  been  contracted 
during  the  n'ar  of  independence  wen-  extinguished  by  means  of  a 
conversion  in  iHSo.  (X  the  existing  foreign  loana  the  eail^ett  it 
that  of  6o,<x>o,ooo  frs.,  guarantnd  'i>'  the  three  ]iruterfing  powers 
in  183^;  owin^  to  the  paynn  nt  of  i:.;erest  and  amurti/aiion  by  the 
powers,  the  capital  amounlc-fi  in  (S/l  to  loo,392,«5.y^  !•  ;  on  t!si» 
( .rrrre  paysan  annual  sum  of  qoo.cmw  fr.,  of  which  joo.dtk)  \ui\-c  hex  ii 
eninted  by  the  powers  as  a  yearly  subvx'ntiou  to  King  George. 
Tha  cmly  other  existing  foreign  obligation  of  early  date  is  the  debt  lo 
the  heirs  of  King  t)tho  (4.500,000  dr.)  contracts  in  A  large 

amntriit  c  f  internal  dc1:t  wa-.  •netirni!  lictuwn  and  7HS0.  but 

a  eiinsiiierable  proponiem  ol  ihi-  was  re-<KTmed  \uth  ttie  prnceeil* 
nt  t:'.e  loreign  loans  ncv'tM led  after  I. "lis  f>eriod.  Ai  ihr'i'nd  of  1880 
•h<  entire  national  del't,  exiemai  ami  internal,  sti-ii  I  i'  j.s.v'-'52.48l 
dr.  In  1881  the  era  of  t;reac  foreign  loans  began,  in  that  year  a  5  °« 
loan  of  190,000,000  fr.  was  raised  to  defiay  the  expense*  of  the 
raobOiiation  of  1880.  This  was  followed  in  1884  by  a  5%  loan  of 
170,000.000  fr.,  of  whieli  loo.ooo.ooo  was  actually  issued.  The 
«rvice  of  t hcae  loans  was  jnara  nie-sl  by  various  State  revenues.  .^ 
"  pntrtoTio  Ifwii  "  of  30,«KXj,«ic>i>  d  I .  wiihrtiit  intcreMt,  ifM<«"<1  dtirinc  the 
war  e\i  itement  of  1885.  pruved  a  taih.ire,  i>ri!\-  >.'ii,.f-tM  <lr  lieinij 
suljacnbL-d.  In  1888  a  4°.,  loan  ol  135.01x1,000  fr.  was  contract^, 
iiccurod  on  the  receipts  of  the  five  State  monopolies,  the  atansMfltcnt 
of  which  was  entrusted  to  a  privileged  ciimpany.  In  the  fonowinK 
year  <l88u)  two  ^"^  loans  of  30,000,000  fr.  and  125,000,000  fr. 
respectively  were  ijwued  without  guarantee  or  sinking  fund;  Grtrk 
crtHit  had  now  nppiirently  attained  an  established  position  in  the 
fori  iL;n  nn  iiev  market,  but  a  decline  of  public  confiden'  e  si un 
bec.ime  evulcnl.  In  l8<jo,  of  a  5'.'»  loan  of  80,000,000  fr.  effective, 
authoriaed  for  the  construction  iof  the  Pe«raeM»-Lariaa  ttStmmy, 
only  40,oso.ooo  fr.  was  taken  up  abroad  and  13.900.000  fr.  at  home: 
larne  portions  of  the  procvwls  were  devoted  to  other  piirr>i>!K'». 
In  i8<)2  the  government  was  compelle<l  lo  make  large  additions 
to  the  internal  firatinp  ?lel.t.  and  to  liormw  16.500.000  fr.  (mm  the 
N.ilion.tl  U.iiil;  i.'ii  uiit  lolls  rnis.  In  1  an  etteirt  to  oi'Uiin  a 
foreign  loan  for  the  reduciion  oi  the  forced  currency  provcti  iinisucccs'- 
ful.  (I'or  the  events  leading  iqi  to  the  declaration  of  national 
bankruptcy  In  that  year  see  under  Kicml  Ihsiory.)  A  funding 
cmiv  enli  in  was  ciincllidoti  in  the  summer,  under  which  the  creditors 
an  ept,-i  ,erip  instead  of  ca.sh  |Kiyments  of  interest.  \  few  months 
'..iii'i  I  hi-,  .irranr.cnipnt  was  revcr.<icd  by  the  rhaniber.  and  r,n  the 
1  ^th  II..  .■nil"  r  .1  L.H'  wa.t  pkisaed  assigning  pr.iei^iurvallv  to  ;hi' 
foreign  loans  ahkc  30%  <k  the  ^ipulated  interest:  the  reduced 

coupons  were  made  payable  in  paper  iaitcad  of  gold,  the  sinking 
funds  were  suspended,  and  the  sums  encashed  by  the  monopoly 

company  were  confiscated.  The  causes  of  the  financial  catastrophe 
may  Ix-  briefly  9umm;»ri/ed  as  follows:  (i)  The  milltar>'  prepara- 
tions of  1885-1886.  nifh  llie  .I'lt-ndanl  disiJre.miwitiim  of  the 
country;  the  extraordiiiarv  exiMnditiire  of  these  y  ir^  .imounied  ti> 
130,987,773  dr.  (3)  Excessive  borrowing  abroad,  involving  a  charge 
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for  the  tenrice  of  foreign  loans  altoeeihcr  dUproportioium  to  the 
rc\'vnue.  (X)  Reinis(>n<:ss  in  the  ooUection  o(  taxalnn:  the  total 
loss  through  arrears  in  a  period  of  (en  years  (l88>-lS9l)  wu 

,^»S,549,;<i2  dr.,  Ui\n^  iti  ttic  msiin  nrtril>ut;il)lr  to  oon-fxiyniont  nf 
liint  I  l.ixfj.  I -I  J  Vhv  .i(h'i.T5r  li.il.inrr  ol  t;.iili',  Lu^rly  dm-  ihr 
ncgicctoi  condition  ol  a^riculiurv;  iiitbe  five  years  prctedinR  the 
crisis  (liUSH-1893)  the  exports  were  sUted  to  amount  to  £i9,57«,97i, 
white  the  imparts nached  £24,890,146:  foreign  Uvc  a<xJc  and  eereals 
being  imported  to  the  amnum  «(  £6,193,579-  ')'he  proxinute  cause 
of  thf  rri«is  w»«  the  rise  in  the  e.xthanKc  owiii^  tt»  the  exci>>»ivc 
amount  of  fvippr  money  in  rirrtilation.  Forcri!  ciirrency  w.m  fir^t 
inirmlui  ( (I  Hi  i.'-d^.  w  hi  n  1  "^i'mxi.cxx)  dr.  in  p,l|>i'r  nii  i:ey  w.is  issuo<l ; 
it  was  iil>''lc--lHfJ  in  tlK-  lijllow  ing  year,  but  reintroduced  in  with 
a  paper  i>--ur  44.l''>'  i>h>  dr.  It  was  abolished  a  jtccowl  ti;;u  in 
1884,  but  again  put  iihu  cm-uiation  in  18S5,  when  paper  loans  to 
the  amount  <d  4S,tioo,ooo  dr.  were  audMirianii.  la  tflQj  the  total 
authorixcd  forcedeurrency  was  I4i6,mOvOOI> dr*i  Clf  whkh  88,000,000 
(includirw  14,000,000  dr.  in  umalt  noie!>)wasonaiOOOimtof  the  govern- 
mont.  Tlie  gold  and  sihxr  coinage  had  practically  dUappearcd  from 
circulation.  The  rate  of  exrhintje.  ns.  a  ruU-,  varies  direK^fU'  uii !;  ;  In- 
amount  of  pajx  r  rtu  rn  y  in  i  iri  ul.i' i  in,  Inii,  owing  to  sjx'cnl.uiijn,  it 
in  liable  to  violent  fluctuations  whene\'er  there  is  an  cxcepUiHi.il 
demaml  for  gald  in  the  imufcet.  In  t99i  the  fold  fraae  «>Md  at 
ihe  mk»  of  1*60  to  the  paper  drachma;  the  eervice  of  the  foreign 
loans  required  upwards  of  31,000,000  dr.  in  gold,  and  any  attempt 
to  Teatize  this  sum  in  the  market  would  have  involvc<l  an  outby 
e<iuivalen'  td  :ir  lo.tst  half  the  budget.  Wi'h  fht-  failure  of  the 
projecte<l  Kxin  fiir  the  withdrawal  of  the  forcc<l  1  urrcn-  y  repudiation 
twcamc  inev  itablc.  The  law  of  the  13th  o(  December  wa»  not  r««UK- 
tuMd  by  the  nationil  cndlton:  proloined  netotiatkos  foUowcd, 
bat  no  arrangement  was  arrived  at  till  iSn,  when  the  intcrventum 
of  the  powers  after  the  war  with  Turke\'  lurnishet)  the  opportunir\ 
fot  a  aefinitc  settlement.  It  wa»  stipulated  that  Turke)'  shou'J 
receive  an  indrmnity  of  £T4,ooo,ooo  cont indent  on  the  evacuation 
of  Thivvs.sK  ;  \::  urdi  r  to  sifure  the  payment  of  this  sum  by  (jreecc 
without  prejudice  to  the  intervals  of  her  ciX'dilor*,  and  to  enable 
the  country  to  recover  from  the  economic  contwii  nces  of  the  war, 
Gnat  Britain.  France  and  Russia  undertook  to  ..  :.irantcc  a  2i'\, 
loan  of  170,1x10.000  fr.,  nf  which  tgOMOltfioo  fr.  h.i.s  been  iwui'it- 
By  the  preliminary  (rt-aty  of  piMce  (iWh  <»'  Siplember  1897)  an 
InternntKin.iI  Finrim  inl  Cnmmission,  composed  of  si\  rcpri-w-nt.itiw  s 
of  »ho  powers,  w.;-  <  h-irtud  with  the  payment  of  ihr  i:idi  inn;;y  to 
Turkey,  and  with  "  abstolnte  control  "  over  (he  coiicclioii  and 
entployment  of  revenues  sufBcient  for  the  ser>4ce  of  the  foreign  debt. 
A  law  defining  the  powers  of  the  ComntLssion  was  p.is.sed  by  the 
Chamber,  2Gtn  of  hebruary  1H98  (o.:<.).  The  rcvemies  a.s»igiieil 
to  its  supervision  were  the  five  government  monopolits,  the  tobacr  ) 
and  stamp  duties,  and  the  imiKirt  dutii-.-.  of  Pcirai  iis  fiut.-)!  .Tunu.il 
value  estimated  at  t9,6<x>,ooo  ilr.  1 :  1  !ir  c  i.lhi  ;  i. m  w  .1-  >  iii  t  u-.ii  d  1  o  ,1 
("■reek  wiciety,  which  is  under  the  absuiuic  control  of  the  Commission. 
The  returns  of  Pciraeus  customs  (estimated  at  10,700,000  dr.^  arc 
reviarded  as  an  extra  guarantee,  and  are  handed  over  to  the  (^rwk 
government ;  when  the  produce  of  the  other  revenues  exceeds 
28,900,000  dr.  the  "  plus  value  "  or  surplus  is  divided  in  the  propor- 
tion of  50-8  %  to  the  (•re<>k  government  and  4c>-2  %  to  the  creditor*. 
The  plus  x-alucs  amounti-^l  (■!  .v  vil^*!  dr.  in  1898.  3,533,755  dr. 
in  Ifkft}  .-snd  ^,442,7?;^  jr.  in  1900.  Simultaneously  with  the  cstab- 
<i!  ilu'  ,niiirnl  tli<  intcrcst  for  Ihe  Monopoly  Loan  w,a» 
fixed  at  43  "o,  for  the  Funding  Loan  at  io°i„  and  for  the  other 
loans  at  of  the  original  interest.    With  the  revenues  at  its 

dStpoeal  the  International  Commisttion  has  .nlready  been  enabled 
to  make  certain  augmentations  in  the  service  of  the  foreign  debt ; 
since  1900  it  has  begun  to  take  measure;)  for  the  reduction  of  the 
forced  curiTfirv,  wbirh  ?,fir>o,oon  i!r  will  he  nimu  illy  bought  up 
and  destr>  iy  cd  ti;i  li-.i'  .tni')'.;nt  in  <  in  ul.ition  i-  r(.<li.:i  ri',  1040,000,000 
dr.  Un  the  lat  ot  Janiuir^-  1901  iIk  ,tuLliun,!v.d  juj^r  issue  was 
l64,iOOO<ooo  dr..  of  which  92^000,000  (including  i8,ooo,ocm)  in 
fractkmal  currenc>-)  was  on  aoixmnt  of  the  government :  the  amount 
in  .tctual  circulation  w.io  148,619,618  dr.  On  thcjlstof  July  1906 
the  jKiper  i«»ue  had  Ik  •  n  ri  'luceil  to  152,775,975  dr.,  and  the  amoiint 
in  circulation  was  l24M>'^."j\'i  fir.  The  f.ii.inr  i.-il  cnmtni'4'<ii»n  retains 
its  powers  until  the  extim  lion  ■..it  iM  ihr  I'uniKn  likiiir.  rDtttracted 
since  1681,  Tbough  itx  activity  is  nuiiiily  liiniti^l  to  tiie  adrnini-tra- 
tion  of  tbe  aasigned  revenues,  it  has  exercised  a  beneficial  inHu^'iicc 
over  the  whole  oomain  of  Creek  finance :  the  effect  may  be  observed 
in  the  (jreatly  enhanced  value  of  ( Ireek  w<  iiriti«-s  since  its  institutioti, 
.'ivcrasing  25-76  in  1906.  No  change  can  be  made  in  it.'*  romposi- 
tinii  fr  working;  withoiir  the  consent  of  the  six  powers,  and  rmni-  of 
the  iilTi:  i,d^  i  nipli  ■vcsl  in  tlir  collet'tion  of  the  revenues  sii'iiii  '.  ''■  its 
control  can  be  dismissed  or  transferred  without  it»  c<mii«nt.  It 
ihas  cooMitutM  u  dement  «f  icabittty  and  order  which  cannot 
fail  to  react  on  the  (enenl  admlfdatrattott.  It  ii»  unable,  howe\-er, 
to  control  the  expenditure  or  to  assert  any  direct  influence  oyer 
the  government,  with  which  the  responsibiluy  still  rests  for  an  im- 
proved system  of  rfillrrtirin.  a  more  etficienl  staff  of  functionaries 
and  the  repn-.Hirin  uf  -,-'.ii.;8;lii)g.  The  country-  has  shown  a  re- 
markable vitality  in  reco\'cring  from  the  disasters  of  1897.  and 
should  it  in  future  obtain  a  respite  from  paroxysms  of  orili- 
tar>'  and  political  excitement,  it*  ftflaaciat  regeneratioa  will  be 
asMircd, 


The  following  table  gives  the  actual  expenditure  and  receipts  (or 
the  period  1869-1906  iocluMvc: 


Year. 

Actual 

Actual 

Suiplua  or 

Receipt  Sl 

Expenditure. 

Deficit. 

Drachmae. 

Drachmae. 

Dr.iLhm.ic 

18A9 

83 ,73 1. 591 

1 10,772,327 

—  27,040,736 

1890 

79,931,795 

I2S,9.V.579 

—  46,000,784 

1891 

90.321,872 

122,836.385 
107,393,498 

-32,514,513 

1892 

95^65,569 

—11,817,929 
+  4.589,853 

1 893' 

96,723418 

92, 1 33,565 

|8<;4 

102,885,643 

85,135,752 

4-17,749,891 

1 895 

94,657,065 

91.641.967 

+  3.01 5,09s 

1 896 

96,931,726 

fK>,*7<i,6o7 

+  6,041,119 

1897' 

92,485,825 

1.57.044.1(29 

-44.55«.i04 

t8<^H' 

104.949,718 

"".M1.431 

-  5,391.713 

1899 

"",318,273 

104.586.504 

+  6.73 1.769 

I9(X> 

1 12,206,849 

112,049.279 

+  157.570 

1901 

tt.i,7.U.lS9 

1 1  , -,.6 4 6, 30 1 

2,087.858 

1902 

1 23,949,9,1 ' 

1  -^1  .'S^5,;o7 

+  2,064,224 

1903 

120,194.362 

II7.43<>,549 

+  3.757,813 

Km 

121,186,246 

120.200,247 

+  985,999 

1905 
1906 

126,472,580 

nd.699.761 

+  7.772.8»9 

+■  I^Ljit 

The  stejidy  increase  of  receipts  since  1898  attests  the  growing 
prosperity  of  the  country,  but  expenditure  has  been  allowed  to  ojt- 
strip  revenue,  and,  notwithsiaii<ling  the  official  fieures  which 
reppetent  a  series  of  sorplusci,  the  accumulated  dencit  in  1905 

amounted  to  about  14,000,000  dr.  in  .nHHit-nr!  fo  tre.Kurv  bonds  for 
S,!» ^i.ono  dr.  A  remarkable  fi  iinr.  h.is  l)L-tri  tlir  r;iji'.d  fall  in  the 
cxciiangc  since  1903:  the  gold  franc,  which  stood  at  l'63  dr.  in  1902, 
had  fallen  to  i-o8  in  October  1906.  The  decline,  a  (avourabU- 
symptom  if  resulting  from  normal  economic  factors,  is  apparently 
tlue  to  a  combination  of  exceptional  circumstances,  and  consec|ueiitly 
may  not  be  maintained:  it  has  imposcfJ  a  consideriiblc  strain  on  the 
fin.iriri.il  .ind  unmi  rri.il  ^^itu.ition.  The  onri-hatin?  powr  of  the 
dr.it  h.ni  I  TTHiii.m-.  ."ilnir),^!  sl.itii>n."ir\'  .iiiii  ill.-  pn.f  > -I  imported 
<  oiihuikIiiics  toiitiiiues  high;  im|Kirt  dues,  which  suite  1904  arc 
Ijayable  in  drachmae  at  the  fixed  rate  of  1-45  to  the  franc,  haw  tn-en 
practically  increased  by  more  than  ,Jo"o.  In  .April  1900  a  4  "„  loan 
43>7SOiOOl> francs  for  the  completion  of  the  railway  from  Ir'eiraens 
to  tnc  TUrkMl  frontier,  aiid  another  loan  of  11,756,000  dr.ichmae 
for  th(>  eon^nirtion  of  .1  linp  from  l*yrgos  to  Mcbgala.  lin'-;inK  up 
till-  Mori-.i  niiUv.iv  ■.\sii  rn,  ncrr  -.inctioncd  by  the  Chamlur:  the 
ftrst-named.  the  "  Greek  Railways  l-oan,"  was  taken  upat  8«»  by  the 
sy  ndicate  contracting  for  the  works  and  was  placed  on  the  market 
ill  1902.  The  service  of  both  loans  is  provided  by  the  International 
Commission  from  the  surplus  fund*  of  the  awsigned  revenues.  On 
the  t.st  of  January  n;o6  the  external  debt  amounted  to  725.939,500 
francs  and  the  internal  fini  tmiin;;  tin  p.sfxTcirculation}to  17 1  ,ti.>i),4'?6 
drachmae. 

The  hiidfrrt  e.5timaf<  s  for  1906  were  as  follows:  Civil  list,  t  ,^25.000 
dr.;  ]vii- ii>[i>,  tin  nt  ul  deputies,  &c..  7,706,676  dr. ;  public  debt. 
34.25^,4;!  dr.;  foreign  affairs,  3,563,994  dr.;  justice,  6,240,271 
dr.;  interior,  13,890.927  dr.;  religion  and  education,  7.143,924  dr.; 
army,  20,618,563  dr.;  nsivy.  7,5*3.369  dr.;  finance,  2,36a,I43 
dr.;  colkction  of  revx-nue.  10.650487  dr.;  vnli^)n^  ixpcnditurc. 
9,122,752  dr.;  total,  134,461.577  dr. 

The  two  prt^tVjed  Kmks  in  Greece  arc  the  .Sational  Bank, 
founded  in  [  '^4[  :  apital  20,<xx),orx>  drachmae  in  20.o<x»  shares  of 
1000  dr.  each,  i-aily  paid  up;  reserve  fund  13,500,000  dr.;  note* 
in  circulation  iSepteinlier  1906)  126,721,887  dr.,  of  which  76,360,905 
dr.  on  account  of  the  gowrniiient :  and  the  Ionian  Bank,  incorporated 
in  183^;  capital  paid  up  £315.500  i-i  C\;,io^  ■li  i-.^  of  t'.  t.,<h; 
notes  in  circulation,  10,200.000  drachni.n  nf  wlii  li  ",  501,  i>oo  m 
fRi*t5oT(,)l  n'»t<-«  ••»<  T  nni[  3  dr.)  on  account  oi  the  goTCrnmcnt.  1  he 
n.i;,--  i,-ii.  (1  l)v  th  -f  iwo  banks  constitute  Ihe  lorii<l  pa|ier  currenrv 
tin  uLUiiig  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  the  case  of  the  Ionian  Bank 
the  privilege  oi  iaeuinc  noteai  originally  limited  to  the  loni.in  Islands, 
will  expire  in  1920.  lllc  National  Bank  is  a  private  institution  unilcr 
supervision  of  the  government,  which  is  repr^•sen^ed  by  a  royal 
conimissi<iner  on  the  Ixiard  of  ailministr.ition;  the  central  establish- 
ment is  at  .\thcns  with  fnrtv  ••.vo  hni !»c*ic.s  ihroitijhout  the  country. 
The  he.idquanors  of  tti'  luni.in  H.ink,  wlii  fi  1-.  :\  H-iti»h  institution, 
are  in  London;  the  b,iiik  li.t.s  a  ctiural  cittuc  at  Athens  and  five 
bnudiBB  in  Greece.  The  privileginl  lipiro-Thes.salian  Bank  ceascd^to 
exist  from  the  4th  of  Januar>-  ii;oo,  when  it  was  aiTUilgamatcd  with 
thi-  National  liank.  There  are  several  other  banking  companies,  as 
well  .is  private  l>anks,  at  Athens,  The  most  important  is  the  Bank 
of  Athens  <c.-»pital  40,000.000  dr.),  founded  in  1893;  it  possesses 
five  branches  in  Grcec«-  .md  •  iv  abriwd. 

Greece  entered  the  Latin  Monctar)'  Union  in  1868.  The  monetary 
unit  b  the  new  dtaehnM.  equivalent  to  the  franc,  and  divided  into 

*  Reduction  of  interest  on  foreign  debt  by  70 

*  War  with  Turkey. 

*  International  Pinaocial  Commiwion  inotitnted. 
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100  lepta  or  centimes.  There  arc  nirkri  roins  of  20,  lo  am)  5  Icpta. 
copper  coins  of  10  and  5  lepta,  ('•<i\<\  and  silvt  r  ruins  wi  re  minted 
_  ill  I'aris  lu  lwiiii  iH'iH  and  1SS4,  but  havi-  >ini  ■■  prat  Ur- 

Cumiaey,  diisappan-d  from  the  countr>'.  The  paper  currency 
we^ta  consists  of  notes  for  1000  dr.,  500  dr.,  too  dr.»  »$  4r^  10 
_  _  dr.  and  5  <ir.,  and  of  fractJanu  note*  for  3  dr.  and  t  dr. 
mMiiirai.  -|.|^^.  ,j„-j„mi  ^yyiem  of  weiffhts and  measures  wasadopn-<l 
in  1876,  hut  sr>mc  of  the  old  Tufldtn  tlandards  are  still  in  general 
use.  The  dram  '  oz.  a voirdu[K>is  approximately;  the  oke  =400 
drains  or  J•^  It);  tlv  kil  '  ukcs  or  0114  of  an  im|K'rl.ll  quarter; 

the  lantar  or  nuim.d  =44  nkes  or  123'J  Ih.  Liquids  are  measured 
by  weisht.  The  nunta  =  1 1  in.;  the  rupfwi,  ^-5}  in.;  the  fak,  26  in.; 
the  stadion  - 1  kilometre  or  1093J  yds.  The  stremma  (square 
measure)  is  nearly  one-third  of  an  acre. 

AltTHORlTIES. — \V.  Leake.  Researchrs  in  Grcrcr  ^t8i4),  Travels  in 
the  Morea  {},  vols..  IK.V).  Travels  in  S'nrlhfrn  Greece  (4  vols.,  lt<34), 
Peloponnesuic/t  [  i  S46) ;  HurMan,  Geo^r.t  I'/i:-  \  ott  Griechenland  (2  vols., 
L  ipzig,  ihf)2-iBr3);  LollinK.  "  flellenist  he  luinde«k«nde  und 
To|><i).;raiiIii.-  "  in  Ivan  Muller  s  Ilandbuch  drr  ktauitchen  Allerlumi- 
tctssensclm/l ;  C.  Wordsworth,  Greete;  tutorial.  Descriptive  and 
Historical  (new  cd.,  revised  by  H.  H.  To«t,  London.  iK8j);  K. 
Stephanos,  /-a  Greet  (Paris,  18*4);  C.  Neumann  and  J.  Partsch, 
Physiktilifchr  Grosiraphie  wm  CruLhenland  1  nrr^lau,  IH«5);  K. 
KfiimliarhiT,  Griechische  Reitr  iHorliii,  iSMii;  J.  I*.  iMahafly, 
Ramfilfs  and  Sitidtes  in  Greece  (Londnn.  I8;<7l:  K.  .\.  H.  Dickford- 
Smith,  Crreif  undrr  Kind  George  il.oiidun,  l'i<),^i;  Cli.  Oiehl,  lix- 
(urstons  archiologiques  en  Grtte  (Paris,  18931;  Perrot  and  Chipiez, 
Hisloire  de  I'arl,  tome  vi.,  "  La  Gr^c  |>rimitive  "  (Paris,  1894); 
tome  vii.,  "La  GrC<!e  archafque  "  (Pari*,  1S98);  A.  Philippaon, 
Griechenland  und  seine  Sleilunt  im  Orient  (Leipzig,  i8<)7);  L. 
Sergeant,  Greece  in  the  Smelfcnth  Century  (Lontlon,  I897);  J.  (i. 
Fraxcr.  /'uuvKDiVn'j  Pesiril>lii'n  of  Greece  (6  vols.,  London,  l8t)8l; 
Pausanias  ■i^id  utlurr  Greek  .Skrl(hei  (L<jndon,  1900);  Greic-Turknh 
Wm  oJ  lli97.  Iruin  otlkial  sources,  by  a  German  statT  ufHccr  (En^. 
timna..  London,  189S):  J.  A.  Symonds.  Studies,  and  jMtolw  *» 
tiaiy  and  Grtttg  (3  VOM.,  snd  cd.,  London,  1898);  V.  Btfnud,  La 
Turquie  el  FhtBimsmt  eaUtmptraiiit  (Pari^  1900}. 

I'or  the  damte:  Aeginetea,  T»  OSm  *9t  "MkkUn  (Athena. 
190H). 

For  the  fauan:  Th.  da  Hddnkli,  Im  Amm  diflaGMM  (Adiens, 
1878). 

For  Bocbl  topography:  A.  MeUanlcea,  KwXalwt  tfrss  ymyp*^ 
iMfl»ftt^aru»l^wXaiuwi'n^««>(  Athena,  1874)  tTnyiMbiarsi  wtptypa^—i^ 
T3a>  KixXiiur  ri^vw  'hApmt  utl  KIm  (AtbeiU.  I880);  rawTPo^* 
nXiriciy  vta  <«1  ipx^  ^  WIMV  'AfiytiKUoi  mi  Stfotlai  (Athens, 
iK.'ifil;  r«>i->p4i^a  iro\irui^  fia  nal  ipx'lit  roD  vd^mv  Kt^XXtfyfat. 
(Athiiis,  iNi)i>i:  Th.  Bent,  Hie  L'vilades  (London.  i«S5;:  .\. 
Utittichcr,  (Mympui  (jnd  ed.,  Berlin, 'l8«<») ;  I.  Partsch,  Die  Jnsrl 
Cm/m:  «mm  ptgrmtjkuche  Monograbhit  (Gotna,  1887);  Die  Insel 
£<«Jbu  (Gotha,  1889):  KephaUenta  und  Ithaka  (Gotha.  tHgo); 
Pie  Intel  Zante  (Gotha,  i8gi);A.  Philinpson,  Per  Pelobonnes. 
{Versuch  einer  Lande^kunde  auf  i^eolo^iuher  Grundlage.)  (tterlin. 
1892);  "' Thi  ss.dion  und  rpini- '  (Reisen  und  Fonchunfen  im 
nordlifhrn  Grt,  ■.  ni-Kland  1  'Ili  iJin,  1897);  Die  criechtnlun  In'cln 
des  dtdischttt  Meeres  (Berlin,  1897);  VV.  J.  VVijodhousc,  Aelolta 
(Oxfofd,  1897);  SchuiU  and  Barnslcv,  The  Monastery  of  SI  Like  of 
(London,  1901);  M.  Lamprinides,  'II  NavrMa  (Atnens,  1898); 
MMUimtHlsderart  hytantin.  publics  |mr  le  Minist^rcde  I'Instniction, 
toniei.;G.  Millet,  "  Lc  .Monastere  de  Daphni  "  (Paris,  |i»o<J).  For 
the  life,  customs  and  habits  of  the  miMlern  (iret'ks:  C.  Warhsmuih, 
/»i;  <  a//f  Gnei  hrnSand  tm  neuen  (Bonn,  l«64);  C".  K.  Tuc  kerman, 
Tke  Greeks  0/  to-day  (London,  1873);  B.  Schmidt,  Velksleben  der 
NtHgritekm  md  das  UUmtMdu  Alicrlmm  (Leipais,  1871);  Estour 
nelle  de  Conitant,  Ln  Vu  4e  pwime  e»  Grke  (ntna.  1878) ;  E. 
About.  La  Grhe  conttmporaine  (Paris,  1855:  8th  eil.,  1883);  J.  T. 
Bent,  Modern  Lije  and  Thought  among  the  Greeks  (London.  1891); 
J.  Rentull  KikIiI.  7Vii*  Customs  and  Lore  n/  Modten  Grn-ft-  rl.ondon, 
iSoJi.  ( ".iiiilr-l •!  < ik -.  ii;iedeker'»  Greece  :  ";ril  nl.,  1905); 
.Murray's  Handbook  jor  Greece  (7th  cd.,  London,  1905) ;  .Macmillan's 
Gmda  la  At  EuUn  iMUvmrnm  (Loodon,  1901).      (J.  D.  B.) 

2.  HiETOBV 

a.  Ancient;  lo  146  b.c 

I.  Introductory. — It  is  nccc^ary  to  indicate  at  the  outset  the 
scope  and  object  of  the  present  article.  The  render  must  not 
e.\pecl  to  find  in  it  a  compendious  sunimary  of  the  chief  events 
in  the  history  of  ancient  Greece.  It  i.s  not  intcmied  to  supply 
an  ■*  Outlines  of  <  Ireek  History.''  It  may  he  <|uestione(i  whether 
such  a  skeltli  of  the  history,  within  liie  limits  of  space  which  arc 
necesaarily  iiiip<ise(l  in  a  work  of  reference,  would  be  of  utility 
10  any  cla  -  1  t  n  ;ulcrs.  .\t  any  rate,  the  plan  of  the  present 
work,  in  which  the  subject  of  Greek  history  is  treated  of  in  a 
large  number  of  separate  articles,  allows  of  the  nanative  of 
events  being  given  in  a  mote  aatisfactoiy  form  niuier  the  more 
general  of  the  headings  (<.£.  Atbens,  Spakta,  Pekqvohnesum 
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Wu).  Tlw  dHuacter  of  the  hutory  itself  suggests  a  further 
rcaaoa  vAw  a  fCflCial  artide  upon  Greek  hiitoiy  should  not 
be  confiittd  to,  or  even  attempt,  a  narrative  of  events.  A  sketch 
of  Greek  history  is  not  possible  in  the  sense  in  which  a  sketch  of 
Roman  history,  or  even  of  English  history,  is  po«»ible.  Greek 
history  is  not  the  history  of  a  sinplc  state.  When  Aristotle 
Composed  his  work  ui>on  the  constitutions  of  the  (ireek  states, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  extend  his  survey  to  no  less  that  158 
states,  Greek  history  is  thus  concerned  with  niorc  than  150 
separate  and  indepeiKleiil  ;nilstital  comtimnilies.  Kor  is  it  even 
the  hi.story  of  a  single  country.  The  area  occujiied  by  the  Greek 
r.icc  extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Caucasus,  and  from 
southern  Russia  to  northern  Africa.  It  is  inevitable,  therefore, 
that  the  impression  conveyed  by  a  aketdi  of  Greek  history 
should  be  a  misleading  one.  A  mere  nanative  can  hardly 
to  give  a  false  perspective.  Experience  shom  that  awfa  a 
sketch  is  apt  to  resolve  itself  into  the  history  of  a  few  great 
movements  and  of  a  few  leading  states.  What  is  still  worse, 
it  is  apt  to  confine  itsi  If.  at  an\-  r.ite  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
pcriiKl  dealt  with,  lo  the-  history  ot  Greece  in  the  narrower  sense. 
i.e.  of  the  Greek  peninsula.  For  the  idenlilicaliun  of  Greece 
with  (ireece  pro|K.-r  there  may  be  some  degree  ol  excuse  when  v, e 
come  to  the  5lh  and  4th  centuries.  In  the  period  that  lies  behind 
the  year  500  B.C.  Greece  proper  forms  but  a  small  part  of  the 
(ireek  world.  In  the  7th  and  6th  centuries  it  is  outside  Greece 
itself  that  wc  must  look  for  the  most  active  life  of  the  Creek 
people  and  the  most  brilliant  manifcstationa  of  the  Crcdc  ^irit. 
The  pnesoit  artide,  therefoie,  will  be  coocemed  with  the  canaes 
and  conditioDS  of  events,  rather  than  with  the  cvenu  tbemsdves; 
it  will  attempt  analysis  rather  than  narrative.  Its  object  will 
be  to  indicate  problems  and  to  rrftfdae  views;  to  suggest 
les-sorus  and  parallels,  and  to  eslim;'.!e  the  idiportance  of  the 
Hellenic  factor  in  the  ilcvdopti  ctU  of  civilization. 

2.  The  Minotin  iiiui  M \  .  >:.:,  ,11:  Ana.  When  dcx-s  Greek 
history  begin?  Whatever  may  be  the  answer  that  is  given  to 
t-his  question,  it  will  be  widely  different  from  any  that  could 
have  been  proposed  a  generation  ago.  Then  the  question  was, 
How  late  docs  Greek  history  begin?  To-day  the  question  is, 
How  early  docs  it  begin?  The  suggestion  made  by  Grote  that 
the  first  Olympiad  (776  B.C.)  should  be  taken  as  the  starting- 
[mint  of  the  history  of  Greece,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term 
"  histoiy,"  seemed  likely,  not  ao  many  yearc  ago,  to  win  genetal 
acceptance.  At  the  present  moment  the  tendency  TCMld  Mem 
to  be  to  go  b«ck  as  far  as  the  3rd  or  4th  millennium  s.c.  in  order 
to  reach  a  starting-point.  It  is  to  the  results  of  archaciilujiical 
research  during  the  last  thirty  years  that  «e  must  attribute  .so 
startling  a  change  in  the  .it:i:ud(  of  historical  science  towards 
this  problem.  In  the  days  when  ( irnte  published  the  first  volumes 
of  his  History  nl  Greece  archaeciji i^;y  was  in  its  infancy,  lis 
results,  so  far  as  they  allected  the  earlier  jjeriods  of  Greek  history, 
were  scanty  ,  its  methods  were  unscientific.  The  methods  have 
been  gradually  perfected  by  numerous  workers  in  the  field;  but 
the  results,  which  have  so  profoimdly  modiiicd  our  conceptions 
of  the  early  history  of  the  .Aegean  area,  are  prindpolly  due  to  the 
discoveries  of  two  men,  Heinrich  SchliemaBB  and  A.  J.  Evans. 
A  full  aoeount  of  thcae  discoveries  will  be  found  dsewheie  (see 
Abocan  CivniZAnoN  and  Cbetk).  It  will  be  sui&dent  to 
mention  here  that  Schliemann's  fatbours  began  with  the  excava- 
tions on  the  site  of  Troy  in  the  years  1870-1S73;  that  he  passed 
on  to  the  excavations  at  Mycenae  in  1876  and  lo  those  at  Tiryns 
in  1884.  It  wa.s  the  discoveries  of  these  years  lliat  revealed 
lo  us  the  M\xenac.in  ;ij,'c.  ut:d  c.irrii  d  b,u  k  llic  liistory  to  ihe^ 
middle  of  the  .'iid  millennium.  The  discoveries  of  Dr  A.  J.  Evans 
in  the  island  of  Crete  belong  to  a  later  period.  The  work  of 
excavation  was  Ix-gun  in  tgoo,  and  wjis  carried  on  in  subsequent 
years.  It  has  revealed  to  us  the  Minoan  age,  and  enabled  us 
to  trace  back  the  development  and  origins  of  the  dvilization 
for  a  further  period  of  1000  or  1500  years.  The  date*  assigned 
by  archaetriogists  to  the  different  periods  of  Mycenaean  and 
Minoan  art  must  be  regarded  as  merely  approximate.  Even 
the  relation  of  the  two  civilizations  is  still,  to  some  extent,  a 
matter  of  o^njccture.    The  general  chronological  scheme, 
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bowem,  in  tbe  sense  of  the  nUtive  order  of  Uw  vatknis  periods 
ud  the  approxiiittte  interv«t»  hctween  (hen,  h  too  finnly 

cat«blished.  both  by  internal  evidence,  such  as  the  development 
of  the  st>  lea  c<i  pottery,  and  of  the  art  m  general,  and  by  external 
evidence,  such  as  the  points  of  contact  with  Egyptian  art  and 
history,  to  admit  of  its  being  any  longer  seriously  called  in 
Quest  ion. 

It,  tlicn,  by  "  Greek  history  "  is  to  be  utuk-rsKjoil  'Jk-  history 
of  the  lands  occupied  iti  Ltor  tiiiiis  by  ihc  tlrct-k  riitu  (i.e.  lli<_- 
Greek  peninsula  and  the  Aegean  basin),  the  iKcivmings  nf  i)k' 
history  must  be  carried  back  some  2000  year-.  l)ft<jrr  Cirotc's 
proposed  starting-point.  If,  however,  "  Greek  history  "  is  taken 
to  mean  the  history  of  the  GtMsIl  people,  the  determination  of 
tbe  starting-point  is  far  from  eaqr.  For  the  question  to  which 
arduKoIogy  docs  not  as  yet  supfdy  any  certain  answer  is  the 
question  of  lace.  Were  the  cnaton  of  the  Miooon  and 
Uycenaean  dviliiation  Oreehs  or  tlM^  not?  In  some 
dcfRe  the  Minoan  svideneo  has  modified  tlie  answer  enneated 
by  th«  Mycenaean.  Althouf^  wute  dlffemtcea  of  opinion  as  to 
the  ori|.'I:i  of  the  Mycenaean  civilization  existed  among  scholars 
whtii  lilt  rt-sults  of  Schlicmann's  labours  were  first  given  to  the 
world,  a  geni  r.-i!  agrrt  im  iu  had  gradually  been  arrived  :!l  in 
favour  of  the  view  «1ul!i  would  identify  Mycenaean  with  At  haeaii 
or  Il  ir.ieric.  In  presence  of  tile  ('rela:i  e\'iileiiee  i'.  is  tio  longer 
(Kissible  to  maiiiiaiij  ibis  view  with  the  same  coniidencc.  The 
two  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  attributing  cither  the  Minoan 
or  the  Mycenaean  civilization  to  an  Hellenic  jjeople  arc  connected 
respectively  with  the  script  and  the  religion.  The  excavations 
at  Cnoisushave  yielded  thousands  of  ta1i!et>  written  in  the  linear 
script.  There  is  evidence  that  this  :>i  ript  was  in  use  among  the 
Uycenaeans  as  ireQ.  If  Giedc  ma  the  huguage  spoken  at 
Cnoasus  and  Myeena*.  how  h  k  that  ail  attcmptt  to  decipher 
the  script  have  Utherto  faOed  ?  Hie  Cretan  excavations,  again , 
have  taught  us  a  great  deal  as  to  tlie  idigion  of  the  Minoan  age; 
they  have,  at  the  same  time,  thrown  a  new  light  upon  the  cvidcnrc 
supplied  by  Mycenaean  ."iitcs.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  ignore 
the  contrast  iHl-.veer.  the  l  ulls  of  the  Minoan  and  M\eenaean 
aues,  and  the  rciigiuu!>  tuiiteplioiui  which  they  impiy,  aud  llic 
eu.t^  .Tn;l  religious  conceptions  prevalent  in  the  historical  period. 
On  the  oiJier  hand,  it  may  safely  be  aswrted  that  the  argument 
derived  from  the  M>eeri  lean  art,  in  whirh  we  s(  en'-  to  trace  a 
freedom  of  treatment  which  is  akin  to  the  spirit  of  the  later 
Greek  aft,  and  is  in  complete  contrast  to  the  spirit  of  Oriental 
Ut,  has  received  striking  confirmation  from  the  remains  of 
Minoan  art.  The  decipherment  of  the  script  would  at  once 
•dive  the  praUem.  We  should  at  least  know  wbether  the 
dominant  race  in  Crete  in  tbe  Minoan  age  spoke  an  HeDenk  or 
a  non-Hellenic  dialect.  .\nd  what  could  be  inferred  with  regard 
to  Crete  in  the  Minoan  age  could  almost  certainly  be  inferred 
with  regard  to  the  niaif.laml  in  the  Myve:iae:'.n  ;ij;e.  In  llie 
meanwhile,  possibly  ut;til  llic  laljlett.  ;"ire  reail,  at  any  rate  iit^til 
further  eviiiee.ce  is  torlhroniinp.  any  answer  that  can  lit-  (;iven 
to  the  questiuii  must  neee^.'^irily  be  tentatiw  ami  provisional. 
(See  Aegean  Ciyi;  1/ \rioN. i 

It  has  already  been  implied  that  this  period  of  the  history 
of  Greece  may  be  subdivided  into  a  Minuan  and  a  Mycenaean 
age.  Whether  these  terms  are  appropriate  is  a  question  of 
comparatively  little  importance.  They  at  least  serve  to  remind 
ns  of  the  part  played  by  the  disoovmes  at  Mycenae  and  Cnoasus 
in  the  reconstmctioQ  of  the  histoty.  The  term  "  MjrccaBean,'* 
it  la  true,  has  other  aasodatiotis  tbsti  tbote  of  locality.  It  may 
seem  to  imply  that  the  dviliiation  disclosed  in  tbe  excavations 
at  Mycenae  is  .Achaean  in  character,  and  that  it  is  to  be  connected 
with  the  Pelopid  dynasty  to  which  .Agamemnon  belonged.  In 

its  scicntitif  me.  the  term  ninst  be  <  learei!  01  all  svn  h  assoeial  wns 
Further,  as  (ip;HWcd  to  "  Minoaa  "  i;  mast  be  ur.deraU>ml  in  a 
more  definite  sen-<  than  that  in  which  it  has  often  been  employed. 
It  has  comr  \t>  be  «eneialiy  recognized  that  two  different  periods 
arc  to  be  (listit  K'Ji:^hi;d  in  Schlicmann's  discoscries  at  Mycenae 
itself.  There  is  an  earlier  period,  to  which  belong  the  objects 
found  in  the  shaft-graves,  and  there  is  a  later  period,  to  which 
belong  the  beehive  tomba  and  the  remains  of  the  palaces.  It 


is  th«  latter  period  which  is  "  Myceuwan  "  in  the  atikt  senae; 
|4.  it  it  Mycenaean  "  as  opposed  to  *•  Minoan."  To  this 
period  belong  also  the  palace  at  Tiryw,  the  beehive-tombs 
disoovered  elsewhere  on  the  mainland  6t  Greece  and  one  of  the 

cities  on  the  site  of  Troy  (Schliemann's  sixtlil.  The  [Hit ; cry 
of  this  period  is  as  characteristic  of  it,  both  in  its  forms  (< the 
"stirrup"  or  "  lalse-neeked  "  form  of  vasei  and  in  its  pe(  uli.ir 
plaze,  as  is  the  arehuuelurt  of  the  palaee.s  and  the  bcchive-tombs. 
.Miliou^li  ;iie  chief  remains  ha\e  iieen  found  on  the  mainland 
<if  Cretre  itsrll,  the  art  of  this  period  is  found  to  have  extended 
:is  far  north  Troy  and  as  far  east  as  Cyprus.  On  the  other 
hand,  hardly  any  traces  of  it  have  been  discovered  on  the  west 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  south  of  the  Troad.  The  Mycenaean  age, 
in  this  sense,  may  be  regarded  as  extending  from  1600  to  isoo  hJC. 
The  Minoan  age  is  of  far  wider  extent.  Its  latest  period  iodudcs 
both  tbe  earlier  and  tbe  later  periods  of  the  remains  found  at 
Mycenae.  This btbeperiod  called byDr£vana "Late  Minoan." 
To  this  period  belong  the  Great  Fatooe  at  Cnossus^  ai  i  !  e 
linear  system  of  writing.  The  "  Mtddk  Minoan  "  i>erind.  :  j 
which  the  earlier  palace  belongs,  is  characterized  by  tin  j  i.  to- 
graphic  system  of  writing  and  by  polychrome  |>ottiT>  ut  a 
p<:culiarly  be.intiful  kind.  Dr  Evans  proposes  to  carry  back 
this  period  as  far  as  3500  B.C.  Even  behind  it  there  are  traces 
of  a  still  earlier  civilization.  Thus  the  Mir.oan  age.  (\cn  if 
limited  to  the  niiildle  and  later  periods,  will  cover  at  least  a 
thousand  years  Perhaps  the  most  surprising  result  of  the 
excavations  in  Crete  is  the  discovery  that  Minoan  art  is  on  a 
higher  level  than  Mycenaean  art.  To  the  scholars  of  a  generation 
ago  it  seertiei!  a  thing  incredible  that  the  art  of  the  shaft-graves, 
and  the  arefiiteeture  of  the  beehive-tombs  and  the  palaces,  could 
belong  to  the  age  before  the  Dorian  invaaion.  The  matt  recent 
dtoooveiles  teem  to  hidicate  that  tbe  art  of  Mycenae  is  a  decadent 
art;  they  ceitainly  prove  that  an  art,  hardly  inferior  in  iu  way 
to  the  art  of  the  daasical  period,  and  a  ci\'ilization  which  implies 
the  command  of  great  material  resources,  were  flourishing  in  the 
Aegean  perhaps  a  thousand  years  before  the  siege  of  Troy. 

lo  the  rpu-stion,  "What  is  the  origin  of  this  civilization? 
I.s  it  ut  foreign  derivation  or  of  native  growth?"  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  a  direei  answer.  It  is  clear,  on  the  one 
hand  that  it  was  developed,  by  a  gradual  process  of  SSS?*' 
differentiation,  from  a  culture  which  was  common  to 
the  whole  .Aegean  basin  and  extended  as  far  to  the 
west  as  Sicily.  It  is  equally  clear,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
foreign  influences  contributed  largely  to  the  process  of  <levelop- 
ment.  Egyptian  influences,  tn  particular,  can  be  traced  through- 
out the  "  Minoan  "  and  "  Mycenaean  "  periods.  The  devdoped 
art,  however,  both  in  Crete  and  on  the  mainland,  disphiys 
characteristics  which  are  the  very  opposite  of  those  which  arc 
commonly  associated  with  the  term  "  oriental."  Egyptian 
work,  e\-en  of  the  li..--;!  period,  is  stitT  anil  conveli t ic-n.il ;  in  the 
best  Cretan  '.\i>rl..  and,  in  a  less  dej^ec,  in  Mycenaean  work, 
we  hiid  -At:  oii^^inaliiy  .iiid  .1  freedon-.  ni  treatment  which  remind 
one  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gretk  artists.  The  civilization  is,  in 
many  respi  ris.  of  an  advanced  t>i>e  The  Cretan  architects 
could  design  on  a  grand  scale,  and  could  carry  out  thdr  designs 
with  no  small  degree  of  mechanical  skill.  At  Cnossus  we  find  a 
system  of  drainage  in  use,  which  is  far  in  advance  of  anything 
known  in  the  modem  world  before  the  19th  century.  If  the  art 
of  the  Miooan  age  falls  short  of  the  aiC  of  the  ^ridean  age,  it  is 
hardly  inferiar  to  that  of  tbe  age  of  Pdslstratns.  Itlaadvaisa- 
tlon,  too,  ittaidi  hat  bog  Imd  hmMa  with  the  art  of  writing. 
Bttt  ft  bone  that  bein)gB«iA«]y  to  the  Bronze  Age.  Iron  Is  net 
found  until  the  very  end  of  the  Mycenaean  period,  and  then 
only  in  small  quanthies.   Nor  is  this  the  only  point  of  contrast 

hetwi'en  the  culture  of  the  earliest  a^e  anrl  lha*.  of  the  liistnri:  al 
[itrii>d  in  Greece.  The  chief  sraLs  ed'  ihe  earl>'  ciilnire  are  to  be 
found  either  in  the  i  damiof  t>i  tr',or,  on  the  mrdtil.ind.  at  d  iryns 
and  Myren.TC.  In  the  latri  t-i.lory  Ctcfe  play.*  no  jwrt,  and 
Tiryns  and  M>een.ie  are  o'lsin-e  With  the  prcat  names  of  a 
later  age,  Argos,  .Sparta  and  .'Xthcns,  no  great  discoveries  arc 
connected.  In  northern  Greece,  Orchomenos  rather  than  Thel>es 
is  tbe  centre  of  influence.  Further  poinu  of  contrast  readily 
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suj^gcst  ihtiuselves.  The  so-called  I'hotnkian  alphabci,  in 
use  aniongsl  the  later  Greeks,  is  unknown  in  the  earliest  age. 
lis  systems  of  writing,  tioth  the  earlier  and  the  later  one,  are 
syllabic  in  character,  and  analogous  to  those  in  vogue  in  Asm 
Minor  and  Cyprus.  In  the  art  of  war,  the  chariot  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  luoi  soldier,  and  the  latter,  unlike  the 
Creek  bopUte,  is  lightly  dad,  and  trusts  to  a  shield  la^  enough 
to  cover  the  whole  body,  nihcr  than  to  the  metal  behnct,  brea&i- 
phte  and  gieavn  of  later  times  (see  Aitlis  AMP  Au(OU&:  Crtck), 
The  poUtioI  system  aiipean  to  have  been  a  despotic  momudiy, 
and  the  realm  of  the  monarch  to  have  crteodfd  to  far  wider 
Hmils  than  (hose  of  the  "city-states"  of  historical  Grecco. 
It  is,  iM-rh.i])-;,  in  the  religious  (jrai'iii;,  of  the  age,  and  in  the 
ideas  implied  in  them,  thai  Llic  cuiiirast  is  most  apparent. 
Neither  in  Crete  nor  on  the  mainland  is  there  any  tr.m-  i  :  the 
worship  of  the  "  Olympian  "  deities.  The  cults  in  vogue  remind 
us  rather  of  Asia  than  of  Greece.  The  worship  of  pillars  and  of 
treca  carries  us  back  to  Canaan,  while  the  double-hca<led  axe, 
so  prominent  in  the  ritual  of  Cnossus,  survives  in  later  times 
as  the  symhol  of  the  national  deity  of  the  Carians.  The  beehive- 
tombs,  found  on  many  sites  on  the  mainland  besides  Mycenae, 
an:  evidence  lioLh  of  a  metluMi  of  sepulture  and  of  ideas  of  the 
falure  state,  which  an  alien  to  the  practice  and  the  thought 
of  the  Giedn  of  Uttoiy.  It  b  only  in  one  KgiOD— in  the  island 
of  Qrpnia— that  the  culture  of  the  Mycenaeatt  age  fs  found 
surviving  into  the  historical  period.  .\s  late  as  the  begiuiung 
of  the  5th  century  n.c.  Cypru.s  is  still  ruled  by  kings,  the  alphabet 
has  not  yet  ili'^pLu  id  a  syllabary,  l.'ic  (_h.irL;i  :(.ri;.tu  inrni-j  ut 
Mycenaean  vaits  aiiU  linger  on,  and  ihu  i.hiei  deity  ol  the  isLmd 
is  tlic  K'xldess  with  aitenduiit  liuvc^  vvhoae  images  are  among 
the  common  objects  of  Mycenaean  finds. 

3.  Tke  Homeric  Age. — Alike  in  Crete  and  on  the  mainland 
the  civilization  disclosed  by  excavation  comes  abruptly  to  an 
end.  In  Crete  we  can  trace  it  back  from  c.  1200  B.C.  to  the 
Neolitiiic  period.  From  the  Stone  Age  to  the  end  of  the  Minoan 
Age  the  developoaeot  Is  continuous  and  uninterrupted.'  But 
tietween  the  culture  of  the  Early  Age  and  the  culture  of  the 
Dorians,  who  occupied  the  ishind  in  historical  times,  no  comexion 
whatever  can  be  established.  Between  the  two  there  li  *  great 
gulf  fixed.  It  would  Ik-  difhcult  to  imagine  a  greater  contrast 
than  that  prcscntc<l  by  the  nuk  jTc  of  iIr-  I)ori;iii  ciinimunities 
in  Crete  when  it  iscom|mred  sw.h  llic  puijlitaJ  povicj,  1  lit  material 
ris'iurius  :in<l  ihc  uxicnsiVL-  commerce  of  the  eailirr  [nT!od. 
I'lir  ^air.f  ),M|)  li<  ['.M.'i  ii  the  archaeologifal  age  and  lix-  !:ist(irir:il 
exi-l^  on  tliL'  tviaii.land  also.  It  is  Tin:  ifi.it  ■  Kc  solu-iuii  oi 
continuity  is  here  less  complete.  Mycenaean  art  continues,  ijcrt 
antl  there,  in  a  debased  form  down  to  the  qth  century,  a  date  to 
which  we  can  trace  back  the  beginnings  of  the  later  Greek  art , 
On  one  or  two  UlUS  {e,g.  architecture)  it  is  even  possible  to 
establish  some  sort  of  cannezion  between  them.  But  Creek 
art  aa  a  whole  CMUWt  be  ewhed  &om  Mycenaean  wrt.  We 
cannot  bridge  over  the  interval  that  aeparates  the  httter  art,  even 
in  its  decline,  from  the  former.  It  is  sufficient  to  compare  the 
"  dipylou  "  'Aiirc  '■.siih  \\Iiich  the  process  of  development  begins, 
which  cuioMii.iics  in  tlic  pottery  of  the  Great  ;\gc)  with  the 
Mycenaean  vuse»,  to  satistv  omn-ell  ilmt  the  gulf  r\isis.  \Vh:ii 
then  is  (he  relation  of  the  Heroic  nr  Hnnu  ra  .Vgt  ;iic  age 
whi's<  Iit\  is  portrayed  for  us  i:i  'he  [locrns  of  Homer)  to  the 
Earliest  Age  ?  It  too  presents  many  contrasts  to  the  later 
periods.  On  the  other  band,  it  presents  tonlra.sts  to  the  Minoan 
Age,  which,  in  their  way,  ate  not  less  striking.  Is  it  then  to  be 
Uenlificd  with  the  Mycenaean  Age?  Sddiemann,  tbe  di.s- 
Goverer  of  the  Mycenaean  cult  tut,  unhesitatingly  idcntifitHl 
Mycenaean  with  Huneiic.  He  even  identified  the  shaft-graves 
of  Mycenae  with  the  tombs  of  Agamemnon  and  ClytemnesiM. 
Later  inquirers.  wliQe  tefusfaig  to  discover  so  literal  a  corre- 
spondence lictwcen  things  Homeric  and  things  Mycenaean, 
have  not  hesitated  to  accept  a  general  correspondence  between 
the  Homeric  Age  and  the  Mycenaean.   Where  it  is  a  case  of 

'  It  would  he  more  accurate  to  say  to  the  year  1500  b  c.  .^t 
Cno!>sus  the  palace  is  sacked  six»n  .ifter  this  date,  and  iln  m  l.nih 
in  Ct«tc  and  in  the  whole  Aegean  area,  becomes  kif  cU  s^i  and  decadent. 


cuiup.iriiig  liurary  evidence  with  archaeological,  an  exact 

Coinciiici'.cc  U  not  of  course  to  l>c  lU  m:u:(li  d,  'I'lu-  iniis!  that 
can  he  a.skcd  IS  that  a  general  corn  sj>omlL-iicc  should  be  cslab- 
li^hcil.  li  m.iy  \>i-  conceded  tb.il  iIic  c.isc  fur  .such  a  iicrcspond- 
ence  ap[>ears  prima  facie  a  strong  one.  There  is  much  in  Homer 
that  seems  to  find  confirmation  or  explanation  in  Schliemann's 
finds.  Mycenae  is  .\gamemnon's  city;  the  plan  of  tbe  Homeric 
house  agrees  fairly  well  with  the  pohcea  at  TfiyiiB  and  Mycenae; 
thefbdttsand  the  technique  of  Mycenaean  art  aem  toillnstnte 
passages  in  the  poema;  aodi  are  only  a  few  of  the  aigunsBta 
1  hat  have  been  uraed.  It  is  the  great  merit  of  Ftafcaaor  Ridg»- 
way's  work  {The  Earty  Agt  of  Greece)  that  it  has  demonstrated, 
once  and  for  all,  that  .Mycenaean  is  not  Homeric  pure  and  simple. 
I  Ic  insists  upon  ditlercnccs  as  great  as  the  resemblances.  Iron  is 
in  common  use  in  Homer;  it  is  fjracii  all_\  unknown  to  the 
Mycenaeans.  In  place  of  ihcniun  1  shield  ami  iljc  metal  armour 
of  the  Homeric  soldier,  ive  luul  ;;1  MveeLiae  that  tlie  u.uiior  is 
lightly  clad  in  linen,  and  thai  he  lights  betiilid  an  obioug  shield, 
which  covers  the  whole  body;  nor  are  the  chariots  the  same  in 
form.  The  Homeric  dead  are  cremated;  the  Mycenaean  arc 
buried.  Thegodaof  Homer  arc  the  deities  of  Olympus,  of  whose 
cult  no  tnoca  are  to  be  found  in  the  Uyceoaean  Ag/t.  The 
novdty  «f  Prafeisor  Rldgeway's  theoty  is  that  for  the  accepted 
e«latta^  Homeric*  Achiwan«Myccnacas,  he  pn^Moes  to 
siMMtitttte  tbe  equations,  Homeric- Achaean = post-Mycenaean, 
and  Mycenaean  =  pre- Achaean  =  Pelasgian.  The  Mycenaean 
civiiizaliou  he  attributes  to  the  I'clasgiaiis,  whom  he  regards 
[■.:,  the  iii.li^,'ejious  |.'i)[iu,aliijM  of  (ireeee-.  lb;'  anceslorn  of  ;l;e  laUT 
OlLtka,  ami  r  heiiiseivet-  dreek  both  in  sjH-i  eh  ami  blcKjd.  'I'iie 
Homeric  lu  roe,-.  are  .Vt  hae.ms,  a  fair-h.iired  t'ellie  rate.  v.  lle^e 
hnmc  was  in  liie  UanuLk.*  vaJley,  where  ihcy  hail  leaiiie<l  die  iiie 
of  iron.  In  (Jrcx-cc  they  art  newcomers,  a  eoninieiing  lIc^s 
eu.-uparabk  to  the  Norman  invaders  of  England  or  Ireland, 
and  like  them  they  have  acquired  the  language  of  their  subjects 
iu  the  course  of  a  few  generations.  The  Homeric  civilization 
is  thus  .Achaean,  i.e.  it  is  Pelaagjan  (Mycenaean)  civilization, 
appn^ated  by  a  ruder  face;  but  tltc  Homeric  culture  is  far 
inferior  to  the  Mycenaean.  Here,  at  any  ate,  the  Konsan 
aaafegy  bneaha  down,  Neman  art  in  England  is  far  In  advance 
of  Saxon.  Even  in  Normandy  (as  in  Sicily),  where  the  Norman 
appropriated  rather  than  introduced,  he  not  only  assimilated 
but  developed.   In  Greece  the  process  must  have  been  reversed. 

The  theory  thus  outlined  is  probably  stronger  on  its  deatrueii  .  e 
side  than  on  its  constructive.  To  treat  the  .Achaeans  as  an 
immi;;raril  race  ih  Lo  run  counter  to  the  iia.lition  of  the  Greeks 
iliciustives,  by  whom  the  Achaeans  were  regarded  as  indigenous 
(cf.  Herod.  \'iii.  73).  Nor  is  the  FeLisgian  part  of  the  theory 
easy  to  reconcile  with  the  Homeric  evidence.  If  the  Achaeans 
were  a  conquering  class  ruling  over  a  IVtasgiaA  popiJation, 
wc  should  expect  to  find  this  dificrcnce  oC  race  a  prominent 
feature  in  Homeric  society.  We  should,  at  least,  eipect  to  find 
a  Pehwgian  background  to  the  Homeric  picture  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  find  nothing  of  the  sort.  Thne  is  no  consciousness 
in  the  Homeric  poems  of  a  distinction  of  race  between  the 
governing  and  the  subject  classes.   There  arc.  imiccd,  Pelasgians 

in  lUirtier,  but  rhe  refirenees  e]th<-r  \o  the  jK'o[i!e-  or  the  aame 
a.'c  eilraordui.irily  f<-i\-.  They  appear  .Ls.  a  people,  pitiuinably 
in  Asia  Minor,  if.  alliance  with  the  Trojans;  they  appear  also, 
in  a  single  pass;ij;e.  as  one  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  Crete.  The 
name  survives  in  "  Pehisgicon  Argos,"  which  is  probably  to  be 
identified  with  the  valley  of  the  Sperchcius,'  antl  as  an  epithet 
of  Zeus  of  I>odona.  The  population,  however,  of  I'elasgicon 
.\rgos  and  of  Dodona  is  no  longer  PcJaagian.  Thus,  in  the  age 
of  Homer,  the  Pidasgians  belong,  SO  ftt  as  Greece  proper  is 
concerned,  to  a  past  that  is  already  remote.  It  is  inadmissible 
to  appeal  to  Hendotu*  agabiat  Uboier.  For  the  conditioaa 
of  the  Homeric  age  Homer  is  the  aiile  authoritative  witness. 
If,  however,  Professor  Ridgeway  has  fafled  to  prove  that 
"  Mycenaean  equals  "  Pclasgian."  he  has  certainly  proved 
that  much  that  is  Homeric  is  pust-Myccimcan.   It  is  possible 
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that  (iifTcrcnt  strata  are  to  be  distinguished  in  the  Homeric 
poems.  There  a»  passages  wfakhaccm  to  Msume  the  eoadi lions 
of  the  Mycenaean  afc;  tlieie  are  OtheiS  w)^  presuppose  ihc 
conditions  of  a  later  agBf  It  may  be  that  the  tatter  passages 
lelkct  the  dKumstaacea  of  the  poet's  own  times,  wliile  the 
former  ones  reprodnce  those  of  an  earlier  period.  If  so,  tbe 
Stthstttution  of  iton  for  bronze  most  have  been  effected  in  the 
interval  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  periods. 

It  has  already  been  poin'.td  out  ;hat  ilu-  qm^ilon  whether 
the  makers  of  the  Minoan  aud  M\ c<:i„ii.an  ci\di,Mtions  were 
(irctks  must  stiU  be  rcKanli'il      an  oixn  one.  No 
such  qucsiion  can  be  raiatd  as  to  tlic  llomrnr  Age. 
g^fg.        The  Achaeans  may  or  may  not  hav  e  lui  n  (irnk  :ii 
blood.    What  is  certain  is  that  the  Achaean  Age 
io:mj  .111  integral  part  of  Grceli  history.    Alike  on  the  linguistic, 
the  rehgious  and  the  political  &ides,  Homer  is  the  starting-point 
of  subsequent  devclo|nnents.    In  the  Greek  dialects  the  great 
rlijttnr'ion  is  that  between  the  Doric  and  tbe  test.  Ot  tbe  non- 
Dorx  dialects  the  two  main  groups  are  the  Aeo8c  and  Ionic, 
both  of  which  have  been  developed,      a  gradual  pnoess  of 
differentiation,  fiom  the  language  of  the  Homeric  poems.  With 
f^rd  to  Milgim  it  Is  suifident  to  refer  to  the  Judgment  of 
Herodotus,  that  it  was  Homer  and  Hcsiod  who  were  the  authors 

of  the  Greek  thcogony  (ii.  5  ;  orrol  ^!<T^  ol  xoi^ijai  rfs  OuTjOnrir 
'EXXijiTi).  It  is  a  commonplace  Llul  liumt:  '.vai  Uil  Uibit  ui  ihe 
Greeks.  On  ihc  ;xilitii  .il  =iiic.  Greek  constitutional  development 
would  be  unintcllij?iblc  without  Homer.  When  Greek  history, 
in  the  proper  sense,  begins, oligarchy  is  .-ilmost  univcr.sjil.  Evi t> 
where,  however,  ,in  antecedent  stage  of  monarchy  has  to  be 
prcsupposcfl.  Ir  the  Homeric  system  monarchy  is  the  sole 
form  of  government;  but  it  is  monarchy  already  well  on  the 
way  to  being  transformed  into  olig.m  hy.  In  the  person  of  the 
kine  are  uniler!  (he  functions  of  priest,  of  judge  and  of  leader 
ir.  v.ar.  He  belongs  to  a  family  which  claims  divine  descent 
and  his  othce  is  bcrcditaiy.  He  is,  however,  no  despotic  monarch. 
He  h  compdled  by  custom  to  consult  the  council  (IwmA}  of  the 
«lden,  or  cUeb.  He  must  ask  thdr  opinion,  and.  If  be  fails 
to  obtain  their  content,  he  has  no  power  to  enforce  his  will. 
E\'en  when  he  has  obtaiiuJ  i!k  coir-iMt  ot  the  council,  the 
proposal  still  awaits  the  appiav.il  of  :lie  assL-mbly  (agorii),  of  the 
people. 

Thus  in  the  Homeric  st.iie  we  t'ln;  ;lie  germs  not  only  of  the 
oHgnKhy  and  i'.<  tt.<n:  r.i.;>  oi  Liter  (ire a  i  r.  l)ut  also  i>t'  all  the 
various  tonus  of  consEitution  known  to  the  We-.u  rn 
world.  .\nd  a  monarchy  such  as  is  depicted  in  the 
Homeric  poems  is  clearly  ripe  for  transmutation 
intooliprchy.  The  chiefs  are  addressed  as  kings  (fiaaiKfits),  and 
dairn,  equally  with  the  monarch,  descent  from  the  gods. 
In  Homer,  again,  we  can  trace  Ihe  later  organbation  into  tribe 
(^i^),  dan  I'tipts),  Mid  phntiy,  wbkfa  is  dwnctcristic  of 
Greek  society  in  the  historical  perfcxi,  and  meets  ui  in  analogous 
forms  in  other  Aryan  societies.  The  yirot  corresponds  to  the 
Roman  gens,  the  <t>vMi  to  the  Roman  tribe,  and  the  phratry  to 

■he  i  ur:.!.  The  import. le.ir  of  the  pi!t,:try  in  Ilonierir  s<n  ii  t\  is 
lUuilriiltd  by  the  '.veil  known  p.iss.ige  (Ilidd  \x.  6j)  in  which 
the  outcast  is  described  js  "  one  who  belongs  to  no  phratry  " 
(L^pifriap).  It  is  a  society  that  is.,  oi  eour-.^e.  based  upon  slavery, 
but  it  is  slavery  in  its  least  rcpiil>i\'o  aspert.  Tlie  ireatmenl 
which  Eumacus  and  Eurycleia  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  poet 
of  the  Odyiscy  is  highly  crc<litable  to  the  humanity  of  the  age. 
A  society  which  regarded  the  slave  as  a  mere  chattel  would  have 
been  impatient  of  the  btenst  shown  in  &  swineherd  and  u  nur^e. 
It  Is  n  society,  too,  thnt  exhibits  many  of  the  distinguishing 
traits  of  later  Greek  life.  Feasting  and  quarrels,  it  b  true,  arc 
of  more  moment  to  the  beioca  than  to  the  contemporaries  of 
Pericles  or  Phto;  but  *  wntsic  and  "  gymnastic  "  (though 
the  terms  must  be  understood  in  a  more  restricted  sense)  are  as 
distinctive  of  the  age  of  Homer  as  of  that  of  Pindar.   In  one 

respect  there  is  ret rogression  in  ;he  liistorie.'il  peiiod.  Woman 
in  Homerie  i.e>eiety  cajoys  ;i  gre.Tter  freci'.om,  and  reeeives  Krealcr 
respect,  than  in  the  Athens  of  Sophoe'us  and  Perieles, 

4.  The  CroMA  «f  the  Creek  Slates.— The  Greek  world  at  the 


beginning  of  the  6th  century  B.C.  presents  a  picture  in  many 
respects  different  from  that  of  the  Homeric  Age.  The  Greek 
race  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  Greek  peninsula.  It  occupies 
the  islands  of  the  Aegean,  the  western  seaboard  of  Asia  MiooT, 
the  coasts  of  Macedonia  and  Thnce,  of  southern  Ita^  and 
Sicily.  Scattered  settlcmenlsnvfimnd  as  br  apart  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhone,  the  north  of  Africa,  the  Crimea  and  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Black  Sea.   The  Greelts  arc  called  by  a  n.itional  name, 

Hellenes,  t!ic  .^ymliol  of  a  ruI]y-d(--velo[)ed  nalion.il  sell  i  or.sc  ion..- 
ness.  They  ate  di\:deil  it. to  three  K'e.iL  bra:Khe=,  the  Du:i.in, 
the  loiiiaM  arid  'he  .\eolian.  names  almost,  or  entirely,  unknown 
to  Homer.  1  hi'  heroir  monarchy  has  nearly  cvrrywhere  li'n- 
a[i]>eare(l.  Iti  dreei  i' jiroper,  south  of  Thermopiyl.ie.  d  sur\  ives, 
but  in  a  peculiar  form,  in  the  Spartan  state  alone.  What  is  the 
significance  and  the  explanation  of  contrasts  so  profound? 

It  is  probable  that  the  explanation  is  to  be  found,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  a  single  cause,  the  Dorian  invasion.  In  Homer 
the  Dorians  are  mentioned  in  one  passage  only  (Odyssey 
jox.  177),  They  there  appear  as  one  of  the  races  which 
inhabit  Crete.  In  the  historical  period  the  whole 
Peloponncse,  with  tlie  eiccption  of  Arcadia,  Elis  and  Acluea, 
n  Dorian.  In  northern  Greece  the  Dorians  occupy  the  little 
state  of  Doris,  and  in  the  Aegean  they  form  the  poptilatton 
of  Crete,  Rhodes  and  some  ^ni.ider  islands.  Thus  the  chief 
centres  of  Minoan  and  Mytei.aean  culture  have  passed  into 
Dorian  hands,  .and  the  chief  scats  of  Achaean  power  are  ludi  1 
in  Dorian  statas.  Greek  tradition  expl.ained  the  ovcrlhiuw  ul 
the  Achaean  system  by  an  iin  i-ion  of  the  Pelojwnnesc  by  the 
Dorians,  a  northern  tribe,  which  had  f'umd  n  tf  m!X)rary  home  in 
Doris.  The  story  ran  that,  after  an  u  lvueee^>fl;l  attempt  to 
force  an  entrance  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  they  had  crossed 
from  Naupactus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  landed 
on  the  opposite  shore,  and  made  their  way  into  the  heart  of  the 
Peloponneae,  where  a  single  victory  gave  them  possession  of  tbe 
Achaean  states.  Their  ooHqucils  were  divided  attioac  tlie 
invnden  into  three  thaiei,  for  which  kts  were  cast,  ana  thus 
the  three  statea  of  Aigca,  Sparta  and  Mcssenia  were  created. 
There  is  much  in  this  tradition  that  is  impossible  or  improbable. 
It  is  impossible,  e.g.  for  the  tiny  state  of  Doris,  with  its  three 
or  four  "  small,  sad  villages  "  (»6X«J  /uxpai  Kai  XvT^x"PO<> 
Strabo,  p.  4^7),  to  have  furnished  a  foree  of  invaders  sufiieieni 
to  conquer  and  re-p<v>plc  thcgrciiUr  [nrf  of  the  IVIoponnesc 
It  is  improbable  th.it  the  conquest  sfiouUi  liave  I. eeii  ei;lier  as 
sudden,  or  :.s  com(jlcte,  as  the  legend  represents.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  indications  that  the  conquest  was  gradual, 
and  tliat  the  displacement  of  the  older  papulation  was  incomplete. 
The  improbability  of  the  details  affords,  however,  no  ground 
for  questioning  the  reality  of  the  invasion.*  The  tradition 
can  be  traced  back  at  ^tarta  to  the  7th  century  b.c.  (Tyrtaeus, 
quoted  by  Strabo,  p.  369),  and  there  is  abundant  evidence,  other 
than  that  of  legend,  to  corrobonte  it.  There  is  the  Dorian  narac^ 
to  begin  with.  If,  as  Bcloch  supposes,  it  originated  On  the  ooast 
of  Asia  Minor,  where  it  served  to  distinguish  the  setlTen  in 
■Rhiides  and  the  nciKhfjourit-.K  islands  from  the  lunlaiis  and 
.^eeiliati.'i  to  the  north  of  then,  hu.v  came  the  ureat  and  t;.nious 
slates  of  the  Pelopontiese  tei  ai^ipt  a  name  in  use  amoii.c  the 
petty  colonics  planted  by  their  kinsmen  across  the  scai*  Or,  if 
Dorian  is  simply  Old  Pcloponncsian,  how  are  we  tO  aCCOttllt  for 
the  Doric  dialect  or  the  Dorian  pride  of  race? 

It  is  true  that  there  are  great  differences  between  the  literary 
Doric,  the  dialect  of  Corinth  and  Argos,  and  the  dialects  of 
Laconia  and  Crete,  and  that  there  are  afhnilies  between  the 
dialect  of  Laconia  and  the  non-Dorian  dialects  of  .\rcadia  and 
Elis.  It  is  equally  true,  however,  and  of  far  more  consequence, 
that  all  the  Doric  dialect*  are  dtstingubbed  from  all  other  Greek 
dialects  by  certain  conunon  characteristics.  Perhaps  the 
strongest  sentiment  In  the  Dorian  nature  tg  the  pride  of  race. 
Indeed,  it  looks  as  if  the  Dorians  claimed  to  be  the  sole  genuine 
Hellenes.  How  c  m  \\c  account  for  an  indigenous  i>o()ul.it io:i. 
first  imagining  itself  to  be  immigrant,  and  then  developing  a 

>  It  has  been  impugned  by  J.  Bdoch,  CMkMieb  GatUdik,  i. 
149  ff. 
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conumpt  for  tin  itst  of  the  race,  tqinlly  indignious  with  itself, 
tm  «eooiint  of  a  fictftfotis  diffeience  in  oriiHii?  FiHEllty,  then 
is  the  aidneologickl  evidence.  Tlie  older  dviBzntton  conies  to 
an  abrupt  end,  and  it  docs  so.  on  the  mainland  at  least,  at  the 
very  period  to  which  tradition  assigns  the  Dorian  migration. 
Its  development  is  greatest,  cind  its  uvcrrhriv.v  mi,sr  complete, 
prceiscly  in  the  rcpons  oci  -iiiii  ii  hy  '.hf  IJori^ns  .ind  the  other 
tritics,  whose  migralttm-;  were  t rad.k.iiiiilly  ruanccted  wiili 
theirs.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  i  hn:  i  h<-  .irchacologist  wouid 
have  been  compelled  to  postulate  an  ii^roaii  into  central  and 
southern  Greece  of  tribes  from  the  north,  at  a  lower  level  of 
culture,  in  the  course  of  the  12th  and  nth  centuries  B.C.,  if  the 
faiatodan  h.iH  not  bren  able  to  direct  him  to  the  traditions  of  the 
great  mii;r.i*.io;i;-.  i,>;<ramtrTdff«s).  of  which  the  Dorian  invasion 
was  the  chief.  With  the  Oonan  migration  Greek  tradition 
oomwcted  the«ipaniioo  of  the  Greek  race  eutwaida  across  the 
Aegean.  In  (he  historical  period  the  Gredt  settkoients  on  the 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  fall  into  three  denly  defined  groufu. 
To  till-  north  the  Ar-nJir  grfnip,  consisting  of  lliu  i\-,l:uii!  of 
Lesbos  and  twelve  towns,  aio&ily  iiisignificaiit,  uu  the  upj>osite 
mainland.  To  the  south  is  the  Dorian  hexapdis,  consisting  of 
Cnidus  and  Halicarnassus  on  the  mi^inland,  and  the  islands  of 
Rhodes  and  Cos.  In  the  centn-  comes  the  Ionian  dodr-capolis, 
a  group  con&ifiiing  of  ten  towns  on  the  mainland,  together  with 
the  islands  of  Samos  and  Chios.  Of  these  three  groups,  the 
Ionian  is  incomparably  the  most  important.  The  lonians  also 
occupy  EulK>ca  and  the  Cycladcs.  Although  it  would  appear 
that  Cyprus  (and  pcasiUy  Pamphylia)  had  been  occupied  by 
settler*  from  Greece  in  the  Mycenaean  age,  Gnek  tradition  a 
probably  correct  in  putting  the  cotonfantfen  of  Ada  Minor  and 
the  Islands  of  tbe  Aegean  after  tbe  Dorian  migration.  Both  the 
Homeric  and  the  archaeological  evidence  seem  to  point  to  the 
same  conclusion.  Between  Rhodes  on  the  south  and  the  Troad 
or.  ihc  r.orlli  scarcely  -Myi  ciuicc.t.  iciiK.ins  li.t\L'  been  found 
Homer  ia  igiior.iiu  any  Greeks  cail  of  tulHica.  It  ;lic  ;ii>cni5 
are  earlier  th;iii  the  Dorian  Invasion,  his  silence  is  cornIiL-ivc. 
If  the  poems  arc  some  centuries  later  than  the  Invasion,  they  at 
least  prove  that,  within  a  few  generations  of  that  event,  it  was 
the  belief  of  the  Greeks  of  .\sia  Minor  that  their  ancestors  had 
crossed  the  seas  after  the  close  of  the  Heroic  Age.  It  is  probable, 
too,  that  the  names  Ionian  and  Aeolian,  the  former  of  which  is 
found  once  in  Homer,  and  the  latter  not  at  all,  originated  among 
the  cotooisU  in  Aria  Minor,  and  served  to  designate,  In  the  first 
instance,  tbe  members  of  the  lonJc  and  AeoKc  JMecapofcis. 
As  Cttitla*^  pointed  out,  the  only  Ionia  known  tiHiiatoiy  is  in 
Asia  Minor.  It  does  not  foUow  that  Ionia  Is  the  original  borne 
of  the  Ionian  race,  as  Curlius  argued.  It  almost  certainly 
follows,  however,  that  it  is  the  original  home  of  the  Ionian 
name. 

It  is  less  easy  to  account  for  the  n.imc  Htiiciui.  The  Greelts 
were  profoundly  conscious  of  itu  ir  iDmmon  nationality,  and  of 
the  gulf  th.1t  separated  them  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  They 
themselves  rccognizcil  a  common  race  and  language,  and  a 
common  t>'pc  of  religion  and  culture,  as  the  chief  factors  in  this 
sentiment  of  nationality  (sec  Herod,  viii.  144  to  " EXXijniciv 
610*116^  Tt  Mi  6)i6y\Ma<fov  nal  OtCiv  i^piytarA  «  lunva  Kai 
^iwfdl  1)0li  «  iitOTpowa).  "Hellenes"  waS  tllC  name  o(  their 
common  race,  and  "  Hellas "  of  their  comioon  country.  In 
Homer  there  is  no  distinct  consciousness  of  a  common  natlon- 
aUty,  and  consequently  no  antithesis  <rf  Greek  and  Barbari.^  n 
(see  Thuc.  i.  .^>.  Nor  k  tberea  true  collective  name.  There  an 
indeed  Hellenes  (though  the  name  occurs  in  one  passage  only, 
lUiiJ  ii.  684),  and  there  is  a  Hellas;  but  his  Hellas,  whatever  its 
precise  signii'n  ,  :  -nay  be.  is,  at  any  rate,  not  eijiii'.  ilcni  either 
to  Greece  proper  or  to  the  land  of  the  Greeks,  and  his  Hellenes  are 
the  inhabitants  of  a  small  jii-irii  ■.  t.i  lii!  south  of  Thcssaly.  It 
is  pos.siblc  that  (he  diffusion  ot  the  Hellenic  name  wjis  <lue  to  the 
Dorian  inviulers.  Its  use  can  be  traced  back  to  the  first  half  of 
ibc  7tli  cenlury.  Not  less  obscure  arc  (be  causes  of  the  fall  of 
monarchy.  It  cannot  have  been  tbe  immediate  effect  of  the 

>  Hitltry  if  Gnet*  (Eng.  tiaiu.,  L  3a  II.);  cf.  the  aBne  writer's 


Dorian  conquest,  for  theatatcs  founded  by  the  Dorians  were  at 
fiistmonaicfalcally  governed.  Itmay,liowever,havebeenanhi- 
direct  effect  of  it.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  power  of  tbe 

Homeric  king  is  more  limited  than  that  of  the  rulers  of 
Cnossui,Tiryns  or  Mycenae.  Inotherwords,  monnrJiy  mrai"^ 
is  already  in  decay  at  the  cji^Kli  of  the  I.-iv  lm m  1  he 
Invasion,  in  its  efferts  on  •.\e.ilih,  cummeri  c  ami  t i\ ili^alioii,  is 
iililiosl  comj)arablc  to  the  irrujuion  of  ilu-  IjarLi.uians  into  the 
Komau  empire.  The  monarch  of  the  Minoan  and  Mycenaean  age 
h.ns  extensive  revenues  at  bis  command;  the  monarch  of  the  eai|y 
Dori.xn  states  is  little  better  than  apelty  chief.  Thus  the  interval, 
once  a  wide  one,  that  separates  him  from  the  nobles  tends  to  dis- 
appear. The  decay  of  monarchy  was  gradual;  much  more  gradual 
than  is  generally  recognized.  There  were  pBitaof  the  Greek  woHd 
in  wliich  it  still  survived  in  the  6th  ceoiniy,  «.g.  Sparta,  Cyrcne, 
Cyprus,  and  possibly  Aigos  and  Tarentun.  Both  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides  apply  the  title  "  king  "  (PannktUi  to  tlw  nikis 
of  Thessaly  in  the  5th  century.   The  date  at  which  monarchy 

g. avc  [)l.icc  to  a  republican  form  of  govenmieiit  iiiub,!  have 
differed,  and  iilTercd  widely,  in  diflcrcnt  cases.  Ihu  traditions 
relating  to  the  foundation  of  Gyrene  assume  the  existence  of 
monarchy  in  Thera  and  in  Crete  in  the  middle  of  the  7fh  century 
(Herodotus  iv.  150  and  154),  and  the  reign  of  .\mphicra;cs 
at  Samos  (Herod,  ui.  59)  can  hardly  be  placed  more  than  a 
general  ion  earlier.  In  view  of  our  general  iguoranceof  the  UBUMy 
of  the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  it  is  hazardous  to  pronounce  these 
instances  exceptional.  On  the  other  hand,  the  change  from 
monarchy  to  oligarchy  was  completed  at  Atbens  before  the  cad 
of  the  8ih  century,  and  at  a  stiU  eariier  date  in  soma  of  tbe  otber 
states.  The  process,  again,  by  wUdi  the  diange  was  dfected 
W.-IS.  in  all  prolKtbilily,  less  uniform  than  is  generally  assumed. 
There  are  extremely  few  cases  in  which  we  have  any  irtist worthy 
evidence,  and  the  instances  about  which  we  arc  informed  refuse 
fo  Ite  reduced  to  any  curnmon  type.  In  Crcice  projHr  our 
Iviformation  is  fullest  in  the  case  of  Athens  ami  Ar^us.  In  tfie 
former  case,  the  king  is  gradually  stripjied  01  ]n<  pouers  b\  a 
proccHB  of  devolution.  An  hereditary  king,  ruhng  for  life,  is 
replaced  -ly  three  Linnual  arui  elective  magistrates,  between 
v>hucu  aie  dindcd  ihe  executive,  mihtary  and  rehgious  functions 
of  t  he  monarch  (see  Abcbow).  At  Argos  the  fall  of  1  he  monarchy 
is  preceded  by  an  aggrandisement  of  the  royal  prerogatives. 
There  is  nothing  in  common  iK-tween  these  two  cases,  ai^  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  tbe  pvoceMelsewlwre  was  analogous 
to  tbat  at  Athens.  EveiywimB,  however,  oUgarcfay  la  tbe 
form  of  government  which  succeeds  to  nonaidiy.  Political 
power  is  monopolized  by  a  daas  of  nobles,  whose  claim  to  govern 
is  l>ascd  upon  birth  and  the  [>os.session  of  land,  the  most  valuable 
form  of  property  in  an  early  society.  Sometimes  power  is 
toriluii-ii  to  a  single  ch'.n  U.^.  tile  Bacchiadae  a*  ("orinthi;  more 
cosiimoiily,  as  at.  .Vthciu,  all  houses  that  are  noble  arc  equally 
privileged.  In  every  case  there  is  found,  as  the  adviser  of  the 
executive,  a  Boulc,  or  council,  representative  of  the  privileged 
class.  Without  such  a  council  a  Greek  oligarchy  is  inconceivable. 
The  rclatiotts  of  the  executive  lo  the  council  doubtless  varied. 
.\t  Athens  it  is  clear  that  the  real  autliority  was  exercised  by  the 
archons;'  in  many  states  the  magistrates  were  probably  sub- 
ordinate to  the  council  (cf.  the  relation  of  the  consuls  to  the  senate 
at  Rome).  And  it  is  clear  that  the  way  in  which  the  oligarchies 
used  their  power  varied  also.  The  cases  In  which  the  power  was 
,-'iiised  are  naturally  the  ones  of  which  we  hear;  for  an  abuse 
i>:  j>()wer  gave  rise  to  discontent  and  was  the  ultimate  cause  of 
revolution.  \Vc  hear  little  or  nothing  of  the  cases  in  which 
power  was  exercise^l  wisely.    Happy  is  the  constitution  which 

h. ts  no  annals!  We  know,  however,  that  oligarchy  held  its 
ground  for  generations,  or  even  for  centuries,  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  Greek  states;  and  a  government  which,  like  the 
oligarchies  of  Elis,  Tbcbcs  or  Acgina,  could  maintain  itself  for 
tbiee  or  four  centuries  cannot  have  been  merely  oppressive. 

*  If  theaooount  of  early  Athenian  constitutional  hulory  given  in 
the  AAtmtif*  PatUtut  were  accepted,  it  would  follow  that  the 
archons  were  inferior  in  authority  to  tbe  Eupatrid  BooiC,  the 
AROpeKUB. 
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Th«  pedod  of  tlie  truuition  from  momichy  to  oligarchy 
is  the  period  in  which  commerce  begins  to  develop,  and  trade- 
j^^^^       routes  to  be  organized.  Greece  had  been  the  centre  of 

an  arl'\  r  trinic  in  the  Minoan  ami  Myrcnafan  i[hi(  I'.s. 
Ihc  [irrnlurls  nl  (  rrtf  ami  of  the  Pclopiuiiusi'  had  Uiiiml  llirir 
way  to  I'.jiyi'l  and  A-ia  Mimir.  Tin:  o\crl hrmv  ol  uliicf 
civilization  put  an  eud  to  commerce.  1  he  sL'a^^  l>L'L.inie  iiuccare 
and  intercourse  with  the  East  was  intcrru[>icd.  ()ur  earliest 
gliiopscs  of  the  Aegean  after  the  period  of  the  migrations  disclose 
tbetaldsof  the  pirate  and  the  activity  of  the  Phoenician  trader. 
It  ii  not  till  the  8ih  century  bu  dawned  that  trade  begins  to 
leviwi  ud  tlM  Fhoenicnn  bu  to  retire  before  his  Creek  com- 
petitor. For  aome  time  to  ooBWiliowevcT,  no  clear  distinction  is 
dnwn  between  tbe  tteder  and  tbe  piiste.  The  inoneeis  of  Greek 
trade  in  the  West  arc  the  pirates  of  Cumac  (TTiucyd.  vi.  4). 
The  expansion  of  Greek  commerce,  unlike  that  of  the  commerce 
of  I  ho  modern  world,  was  not  connct  ttd  u  ith  any  ^n  at  scientific 
diacovtrics.  There  is  nothing  in  the  iiistury  of  aii^iLni  navigation 
that  is  analogous  to  the  invtiuion  o;  the  maritier  i  compass  or 
of  the  sleam-cnpne.  In  spite  01  this,  the  tlLvilojinu-ni  of  Greek 
commerce  in  tla-  ;lh  and  6th  centuries  was  rapid  II  muM  liavc 
Ixcti  assisted  by  the  great  discovery  of  the  early  part  of  the 
i.i.'  .ni  r  n  niury,  tht-  ir.vention  of  coined  money.  To  the  Lydians, 
rather  than  ibe  Greeks,  bcloQgs  the  credit  of  the  discovery; 
but  it  was  the  cenius  of  tbe  latter  nue  that  divined  tbe  import- 
aaee  of  tbe  invention  and  spread  its  use.  The  coinage  itf  the 
ToBlan  towns  goes  back  to  the  reign  of  Gyges  {e.  675  b.c).  And 
it  is  in  Ionia  t^t  commercial  development  is  earliest andgrentcst. 
In  the  most  distant  regions  the  Ionian  is  first  in  the  field.  Egypt 
and  the  Rlack  Sea  are  i:iolh  of>cned  ti;)  to  Greek  trade  l)y  Miletas, 
the  Adri^ttir  anri  the  Western  Mediterranean  by  I'hoc.iea  and 
Samos.  It  s'^nitieant  that  of  the  twelve  states  engaged  in  1  he 
Egj-ptian  traiJe  in  the  6th  ccntur>'  all,  with  the  exception  of 
Acgina,  arc  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  .■\egean  (Hero<l.  ii.  178). 
On  the  western  side  the  chief  centres  of  trade  during  these 
centuries  were  the  islands  of  Euboea  and  ,\egina  and  itse  lown 
of  CorintJi.  The  Aeginetan  are  the  earliest  coins  of  Greece 
proper  (c  650  B.C.);  and  the  two  rival  scales  of  weights  and 
measures,  in  use  amongst  the  Greeks  of  every  age,  are  the 
Aeginetan  and  tbe  Euboic.  Commerce  naturally  gave  r^  to 
ooounercial  leftguet»  and  commercial  relations  tended  to  brin^ 
about  political  alliances.  Foreign  policy  even  at  thb  early 
epoch  seems  to  have  been  largely  determined  by  considerations 
of  commerce.  Two  leagues,  the  members  of  which  were  connected 
by  political  ■t;  v.ell  as  remiimTi  ial  li<--s,  cat-.  l;e  rrrngni/e'l ,  At 
the  head  of  earh  sloixi  <ine  (if  :  he  Iwd  ri\al  poivcrN  in  the  island 
of  Ivjljoea,  ('ha!eis  and  Krelria-  Their  [<riniary  <iljjert  was 
doubtless  protection  from  the  pirate  and  the  foreigner.  Compet- 
ing routes  were  organized  at  an  early  date  under  their  influence, 
and  their  trading  connexions  can  be  traced  from  the  heart  of 
Asm  Minor  to  the  north  of  Italy.  Miletus,  Sybaris  and  Etruria 
were  members  of  the  Eretrian  league;  Samoa,  Corinth,  Rhegium 
and  Zande  (oonunanding  the  Straits  of  Mesaina),  and  Ctamae, 
on  the  Bay  of  Naples,  of  the  Cbalcidian.  Tbe  wool  of  the 
Phrygian  uplands,  woven  In  tbe  looms  of  Miletus,  reached  tbe 
Etruscan  markets  by  way  of  Sybari.<i;  through  Cumne,  Rome 
and  the  rest  of  Latium  obtained  the  elements  of  Greek  culture. 
Greek  trade,  luiv.eu  r  was  confined  to  the  Mediterranean  area. 
'Ihe  I'hotHitian  ami  thr  Cnrfhaginian  navicnfetrs  penetrated 
to  Britain;  the\-  disr  o'.am;  llie  jias^afr  rot.ni!  the  Ga[ie  two 
thousand  years  before  Va>vi>  d.i  (iumii's  lime.  The  Greek  sailor 
dared  not  adventure  him.self  outside  the  lllack  Sea,  the  .Adriatic 
and  the  Mediterranean.  Greek  trade,  too,  was  essentially  mari- 
time. Ports  visited  by  Greek  vessels  were  often  the  starting 
points  of  trade-routes  into  the  interior;  the  traffic  along  those 
routes  was  left  in  thehandsof  the  natives  (sec  e.g,  Merod.  iv.  24). 
One  service,  tbe  inrtportanceof  which  can  hardly  be  overestimated, 
was  rendered  to  civiUsalion  by  tbe  Greek  traders— the  invention 
of  ^eogiaphy.  Tbe  science  of  geography  is  the  invention  of  the 
Greeks.  The  firrt  maps  were  made  by  them  On  tbe  <Mh  century) ; 
nn  l  it  v,as  the  div-overiesand surveys  ofthelriailora  that  made 
map-making  possible. 


Closely  ooaoocted  with  the  history  of  Greek  trade  n  the 
history  of  Gredk  colonization.  The  period  of  colonization,  in 
its  narrower  sens*,  extends  from  the  middle  of  the 

sill  to  the  riiiddle  of  iln;  fxh  century,  flieek  coloniza- 
Uuij  is,  huwevLT,  Hurcly  a  continuation  u!  the  process 
wliich  at  an  earlier  epoch  li;;d  hd  to  t^he  settlement,  first  of 
Cyprus,  and  thett  of  the  isbnds  and  coasts  of  the  Aegean.  From 
the  eailier  set ileinenls  tlur  coloniziition  of  the  historical  period 
is  distinguished  by  three  characteristics.  The  later  colony 
acknowledges  a  definite  metropolis  (  "mother-city");  it  b 
planted  by  a  definite  oeeist  (oiio^r^t);  it  has  a  definite  date 
assigned  to  its  foundation.*  It  wo«Ud  be  a  nistake  to  regard 
Creek  cokoisation  as  oommerdal  in  origin,  In  the  sense  that  the 
cronies  were  in  all  cases  establisbed  as  tiading-posis.  This 
was  the  case  with  tlie  Phoenician  and  Carthaginian  settlements, 
most  of  which  rcmalne*!  mere  factories;  and  some  of  the  Greek 
colonies  (t'.j.  many  of  i.'jose  planted  hjy  Mih  tns  on  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea)  fnue  tliis  eharaLtc.  Tlie  typical  C»rcck  colony, 
however,  was  iieiiher  in  origin  nor  in  development  a  mere 
trading-post.  It  was.  or  it  became,  a  piAis,  a  city-state,  in  which 
was  reproduced  the  life  of  the  parent  state.  Nor  was  Greek 
colonization,  like  the  emigration  from  Europe  to  America  and 
Australia  in  the  iptb  century,  aio^ply  the  result  of  over-popula- 
tion. The  causes  were  as  various  as  those  which  can  be  traced 
in  the  history  of  modern  colonisation.  Those  wliich  were 
establisbed  for  the  purposes  of  trade  may  be  compared  to  the 
factories  of  tbe  Portuguese  and  Dutch  in  Africa  and  the  Far  East. 
Others  were  the  result  of  political  discontent,  in  some  form  or 
shape;  these  may  be  compared  to  the  Puritan  settlements 
in  New  England.  Others  again  were  due  to  amfdiio-i  eir  the 
ntcrc  love  of  adventure  (sec  Herod.  V.  4}  (T.,  the  raretr  of 
Durie-jiL  liLt  however  various  the  cn;---es.  two  rondilions 
uiiial  ahvayi  be  prc^up|x>scd — an  expansion  of  commerce  and 
a  growth  of  population.  Within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  city- 
state  there  was  a  constant  tendency  for  population  to  become 
redundant,  untD,  as  in  the  later  centuries  of  Greek  life,  Its 
growth  was  artificially  restricted.  Alike  from  the  Roman 
colonies,  and  from  those  founded  by  the  European  nalioua 
in  tbe  course  of  the  last  few  centuries,  the  Greek  colonies  are 
distinguished  by  »  fuadomcnial  oootrast.  It  is  significant  that 
tbe  coatiast  it  a  pditical  one.  The  Komao  colony  was  in  a 
poshion  of  entire  subordination  to  the  Roman  state,  of  which  it 
formc<l  a  part.  The  modem  colony  wa?,  in  \.irying  degrees, 
in  |>olitical  subjection  to  the  home  govertnt.eiii  The  Greek 
colony  was  completely  intlepcndent ;  an>i  it  was  independent 
from  the  first.  The  ties  that  united  a  colony  to  its  mrtropolis 
Were  tho^e  (jf  senlinient  and  inlerest;  the  potiliial  tie  did  not 
exist.  1  here  were,  it  is  true,  exceptions.  The  coionies  estab- 
lished by  imperial  .Athens  closely  resembleil  the  colonies  of 
imprrial  Rome.  The  cicruchy  (v.i'.)  formed  part  of  the  .Athenian 
St  ale;  the  cicruchs  kept  their  status  as  citizens  of  Athens  and 
acted  as  n  militaiy  garrison.  And  if  the  political  tie,  in  tbe 
proper  sense,  was  wanting,  It  was  inevitable  that  political 
rekUons  should  s|»ing  out  of  commercbil  or  aenlimcntal  ones. 
Thus  we  find  Coifnth  interfering  twice  to  save  her  colony  Syracuse 
from  destruction,  and  Megara  bringing  about  the  revolt  of 
Byzantium,  her  colony,  from  Athens.  Sometimes  it  is  not  easy 
to  distinguish  political  relations  from  a  politi'  il  i:c  [•  l;  the 
relations  of  Corinth,  both  in  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian 
Wars,  to  Amlirada  and  the  neik-'n hoi ; ring  group  of  colonies). 
When  we  compare  the  <levclopmrn'  of  1  he  Greek  and  the  modem 
colonies  we  shall  find  that  the  d^  \ elojiment  of  the  former  was 
even  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  latter.  In  at  least  three 
respects  the  Greek  settler  was  at  an  advantage  as  compared 
with  the  colonist  of  modern  times.  The  differences  of  race,  of 
colour  and  of  climate,  with  which  the  chief  problems  of  modern 
coktnixation  are  ommected,  played  no  part  in  the  history  of  the 
Greek  settlements.  Therscesamongst  whom  tbe  Greeks phinted 

'  The  date*  before  the  middle  of  llie  7ih  century  are  in  moxt  ra«c9 
nrtificial,  cf.  tfaow  given  by  Thuc)'diiie»  (book  vL)  for  tbe  earlier 
sieillan  s.  1 1  lenMotSk  Sce  J.  P.  MaRslfy.  Jtmui^adknkSMkt, 
ii.  164  ff. 
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ihcmsclvcs  were  in  some-  rascn  on  ;i  similar  level  of  culture. 
Where  the  natives  witl-  still  liackH^ir.l  or  harli.inms,  they  came 
of  a  slock  cither  closely  related  to  the  Greek,  or  at  k'a>!  scparatetl 
from  it  by  no  great  physical  differences.  We  need  otil>  tunirast  ' 
the  Carian,  the  Siccl,  the  Thracian  or  even  the  Scythian,  wiili 
the  native  Australian,  the  Hottentot,  the  Red  Indian  or  the 
Maori,  to  apprehend  the  advantage  of  the  Greek.  Amalgama- 
tion nitb  the  native  races  waa  caay,  and  Jt  involved  neither 
pliysicalBor  intellectual  deSBBcncy  as  ItacoBScquciiee.  Of  the 
races  wbh  vludi  tbe  Gnekt  cam  ia  oootact  the  Tbadan  waa 
far  fram  tbe  highest  in  the  wale  of  adtuie;  yet  thiee  «f  the 
greatest  names  in  the  Gieat  Age  of  Alliens  are  those  of  men  who 
had  Thracian  blood  in  their  veins,  viz.  Thcmistocics,  Cimon 
and  the  historian  Thucydides.  In  the  absence  of  any  distinction 
of  colour,  nu  ii'.>u|Kr,ible  barrier  existed  between  the  Greek  and 
the  helkni/^id  Maiive.  The  demos  of  the  colonial  cities  was 
largely  rnruiit*!  from  the  native  popul.aion,'  nor  was  there 
anything  in  the  Greek  world  analogous  to  the  "  mean  whites  " 
or  the  "  black  belt."  Of  hardly  less  importance  were  the 
climatic  conditions.  In  this  rci>pcct  the  Mcnlitcrrancan  area  is 
unique.  There  is  do  other  region  of  the  world  of  equal  extent 
in  which  these  conditions  are  at  once  so  uniform  am!  so  favourable. 
Nowhere  had  the  Greek  settler  to  encounter  n  climate  which 
waa  either  unsoited  to  his  li^our  or  subvenive  of  bis  vigour. 
That  m  spite  of  these  advantages  so  Bttle^  compafatively 
speaking,  was  eOected  in  the  work  of  Hdlenisatkm  before 
the  epoch  of  Alexander  and  the  Diadochi,  was  the  effect  of  a 
sir.Klf  nj  intcr.irting  causc.  The  Greek  colonist,  like  the  Greek 
Jrailcr,  i.lang  to  the  shore,  lie  penetrated  no  farther  inland 
than  the  sea-breeze.  Ilenn'  it  w:i.s  only  in  ishu-.  N.  such  as 
Sicily  or  Cyprus,  that  the  process  of  Hellenization  was  complete. 
Elsewhere  the  Greek  aettlements  formed  a  mere  fringe  aloog  the 
coast. 

To  the  7th  century  there  belongs  another  movement  of  high 
importance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  economic,  religious  and 

literary  development  of  Greece,  as  well  as  upon  its 
gj^f     constitutionai  history.  This  movement  i$ 'h^  r!:,e  of 

the/yramiijr.  Ia  the  political  \«Titers  of  a  l.tt<  r  ihe 
word  poBseiBes  a  dear<ut  connotatioa.  From  other  forma 
of  monarchy  it  u  dutinguished  by  a  twoSoM  ^fneittbitioB. 
llie  lyraumus  a  an  unconstitatioitti  nkr,  and  his  authority 
is  exercised  over  unwilling  subjects.   Tn  the  7th  and  6th  centuries 

the  line  was  not  (lr;nvn  so  dtStim  tty  l)Lt\vt-t-:i  t!ic  t  \  f;i:it  ii.-ifl  the 
legitimate  monars  h.  Even  Herodutui  usoi  iht-  wonii  "  tyrant  " 
am!  "  king  "  ii-.ti-rcluiigt^ibly  {e.g.  the  priiuus  of  Cyprus  are 
called  "  kinx^  "  in  v.  110  and  "tyrants''  in  v.  io<j\  so  '.hnt  it 
is  somL-tiniL-s  diilicult  to  tlcridr  whither  a  Icgitin-.atr  mon.-irch 
or  a  tymnt  is  mtant  (e.g.  Arislophilidcs  of  Tarcntum,  iii.  136, 
or  Telyj.  of  Syliaris,  v.  44).  But  the  distinction  between  the 
tyrant  and  the  king  of  the  Heroic  Age  is  a  valid  one.  It  is  not 
true  that  his  rule  was  always  cxerci^  over  unwilling  subjects; 
it  is  true  that  bis  poiitioo  was  always  unooastitutionaL  Tbe 
Homeric  khig  is  a  legitimate  monarcb;  his  authority  is  bvested 
with  the  sanctions  of  religion  aod  fnuncamrbl  CWtom.  The 
tyrant  is  an  illegitimate  ruler;  his  authority  is  not  recognized, 
either  by  cu>iom:iry  ■J^>.lHo  or  by  express  eiifictraent.  But  the 
word  "  tyratil  "  wai  orifjinally  a  neutral  term;  it  did  not 
necessarily  imply  a  misuse  of  fMDwer.  The  nrisin  of  the  tyrannis 
is  obscure.  The  word  iyrannui  has  been  thought,  with  some 
reason,  to  be  a  Lydian  one.  Probably  both  the  name  avA  ilie 
thing  originated  in  the  Greek  colonies  of  .\sia  Minor,  though  the 
earliest  tyrants  of  whom  wc  hear  in  Asia  Minor  (at  Ephcsus  and 
Miletus)  ore  a  generation  later  than  the  earliest  in  Greece  itself, 
where,  both  at  Sicyon  and  at  Corinth,  tyranay  I4>pears  to  date 
back  to  the  second  quarter  of  the  7th  eentuiy.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  regard  tyranny  as  a  universal  stage  In  (Jie  ooutitutional 
development  of  tbe  Greek  states,  and  as  a  stage  that  occurs 
everywhere  at  one  and  the  snme  period.  In  rrality,  tyranny 
is  cnnfined  lo  tertain  regions,  and  it  i.s  a  phenomenon  that  is 
peculiar  Iq  no  one  age  or  century.    Jr.  Greece  proper,  bclore  the 

'  At  Syracuse  the  dtmot  snakes  romrr.on  canse  with  the  Sicel 
serf-population  against  the  nobles  (Herod,  vii,  155;. 


41a  ceiUury  B.C.,  it  is  confined  to  a  small  group  of  slates  round  the 
Corinthian  and  Saronic  Gulfs.  The  greater  part  of  the  I'elo- 
ponnesc  was  exempt  from  it,  and  there  is  no  good  evidence  for  its 
existence  north  of  the  Isthmu<>,  except  at  Megara  and  .\thens. 
It  plays  no  part  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Chalcidice 
and  Thrace.  It  appears  to  have  been  rare  in  the  Cyclades. 
The  regions  in  which  it  finds  a  congenial  soil  arc  two,  Asia  Minor 
and  Sicily.  Thus  it  Is  inonrrect  to  say  that  most  Greek  slates 
psaaed  through  this  stage.  It  is  stiU  wider  of  the  mark  to 
atauHM  that  thQr  pasted  tbiwigh  it  at  the  same  time.  There  is 
no  "  Ag!e  of  the  Tyraata."  Tyranny  began  in  tbe  Pdopoancse 
a  hundred  years  before  it  appears  in  Sicily,  and  it  has  duappeared 
in  the  I'eloponnese  almost  before  it  begins  in  Sicily.  In  the 
latter  the  great  age  of  tyranny  comes  at  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  century;  in  the  former  it  is  at  the  end  t>f  the  7th  and  the 
beginning  of  the  6th.  At  .\thens  the  history  ot'  l\  rauny  begins 
after  it  has  ended  both  at  Sicyon  and  Corinth.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  period  in  which  tyranny  is  non-existent  in  the  Greek  states; 
roughly  speaking,  the  List  sixty  years  of  the  5th  century.  But 
with  this  exception,  there  is  no  period  in  which  the  tyrant  is 
not  lo  be  found.  The  greatest  of  all  the  tyrannies,  that  of 
Dionysius  at  Syracuse,  belongs  lo  the  4th  century.  Xor  must 
it  be  assumed  that  tyranny  always  comes  at  the  same  Stage  in 
the  history  of  a  constitution;  that  it  is  always  a  stage  between 
oligarchy  ami  democracy.  At  Corinth  it  it  followed,  not  by 
democrat  but  by  oligarchy,  and  ft  is  an  oligarchy  that  lasts, 
with  a  brief  Interruption,  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  At 
Athens  it  is  not  immediately  preceded  by  oligarchy.  Between 
the  Eupatrid  oligarchy  and  the  rule  of  Pcisistratus  there  comes 
the  timocracy  of  Solon.  Thi  se  1  xceptions  do  not  stand  alone. 
The  cau.sf  of  tyranny  is,  in  tine  iicnsr.  uniform.  In  the  earlier 
centur:e>.  at  any  rate,  tyranny  \^  alv.ays  tlie  e.xj.ression  nf 
discontent;  the  tyrant  is  always  the  rliatT:j;inn  01  a  cause. 
But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  rha:  ttie-  discontent  is 
necessarily  political,  or  that  tbe  caitse  which  be  champions  is 
always  a  constitutional  one.  At  Sicyon  It  is  a  racial  one; 
CIcisthcncs  is  the  champion  of  the  older  population  against  their 
Dorian  oppressors  (see  Herod,  v.  67,  68).  At  Athens  the 
discoatcat  n  eeoaomic  rather  than  political;  Peiaistratus  is  the 
champion  of  tbe  Diacrii,  the  inhabitants  of  the  poorest  region  of 
Attica.  The  party-strifes  d  which  we  hear  in  tbe  eariy  hiMoiy 
of  Miletus,  which  doubtless  gave  the  tyrant  his  opportunity, 
arc  conrernt'd  with  i!ie  e^.iiins  o!  ti\-.il  industrial  classes.  In 
Sicily  the  tyrant  ii  the  allv  of  the  rich  and  the  foe  of  the  demos, 
and  the  cause  which  he  champions,  lioth  in  the  ^ih  century  and 
the  4th,  is  a  national  one,  th.it  of  the  Greek  aR.iinst  the  Cartha- 
ginian. We  may  susticc;  th.it  in  Greece  itself  the  tyrannies  of 
the  7th  century  arc  the  exprc-s.sion  of  an  an'i -Dorian  reaction. 
It  can  hardly  be  an  accident  that  the  states  in  which  lhciyMmi& 
is  fomid  at  this  epoch,  Corinth,  Megara,  Sicyon,  EpidaUTlM, 
arc  all  ui  them  states  in  which  a  Dorian  upper  class  ruled  over 
a  subject  population.  In  Asia  Minor  the  lyramm  assnmni  a 
peculiar  character  after  the  Peralan  conquest.  Tl»  tyrant 
rules  at  tbe  dqmty  of  the  Peniaa  satiap.  Thus  in  the  East  the 
tyrant  Is  the  enemy  of  the  aationsl  cause;  in  the  West,  in  Sid|y» 
he  is  its  champion. 

Tyranny  is  not  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  Creek  history. 
It  is  i.os..-,il>le  to  find  analogies  to  it  in  Roman  history,  in  the 
[Kv.ver  of  Caesar,  or  <if  tlic  Caesars;  in  the  despotisms  of  medieval 
li  dy;  or  even  in  the  Napoleonic  empire.  Between  the  tyrant 
and  the  Italian  despot  there  is  indeed  a  real  analogy;  but 
between  the  Roman  principate  and  the  Creek  tyrannis  there  are 
two  essential  differences.  In  the  first  place,  the  principate  was 
expressed  in  constitutional  forms,  or  veiled  under  constitutional 
fictions;  tbe  tynnt  stoo<l  altogether  outside  the  constitution. 
And,  secondly,  at  Rome  both  Julius  and  Augustus  owed  their 
position  to  the  power  of  the  sword.  The  power  of  the  sword, 
it  is  trtte,  plays  a  large  part  in  the  history  of  tbe  later  tyrants 
{e.g.  Dionysius  of  Syracuse);  the  cmlier  ones,  however,  hsd  no 
mercenar>-  armies  at  their  command.  We  can  hardly  compare 
the  hodygnard  of  Peisisttattis  to  the  legions  of  the  first  or  the 
second  Caesar. 
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The  view  taken  of  the  tyramiit  in  Greek  literature  is  almost 

uniformly  unfavourable.  In  this  respect  there  is  no  difference 
bcLuccn  Plato  and  Aristotle,  or  between  Herodotus  and  the 
later  historiarjii.'  His  [wilicy  is  rcprt-sinUMl  :is  [juri'ly  'cHhIi. 
and  his  nife  .u  uppn-s-ivi'.  Henxlotus  v.-,  iiillui-tacil  jjisrliy  Uy 
the  t  r.'.:l;l  ;iiii-s  LiirriMil  dnioi-.^;  ihc  ()li^;;;r<  I'.s-  v,  !io  luid  bi-cu  llic 
chici'  sulTcrefb,  and  partly  by  the  odious  associaliuria  which  had 
g^ithered  round  tyranny  in  Asia  Minor.  The  philosophers  write 
under  their  impressions  of  the  later  lyrannis,  and  their  account 
ii  largely  an  a  priori  one.  It  is  seldom  that  wc  find  any  attempt 
either  in  the  pbikiaopheis  or  the  histocians,  to  do  justice  to  the 
ml  lervion  nndeied  by  the  tynnta.*  Their  first  service  was 
a  cmutitatkHBal  one.  Tii^  kd|>ed  to  break  down  the  power 
of  the  old  ailstocfatic  hotitet,  and  thus  to  create  the  social  and 
political  conditioiu  indicpcnsahie  to  democracy.  The  iyrannis 
involved  the  sacrifice  of  Uberty  in  the  cause  of  equality.  When 
tyranny  fallb.  it  is  never  succcediv!  tlu'  ari^^orr.irif^  which 
it  had  o\'iTlhr<iv\ii  It  is  frrquer.lly  MH(<ciini  hy  :iri  oli);.".rt  hy, 
but  if  is  .Tn  iiiiyriri'hy  in  •.\hiih  ihi"  rhiini  to  ixtiu-six'c  power  is 
base«l,  not  U|kji»  mtre  hirth,  but  ujx>n  wealth,  or  the  pciL-ircssinn 
of  land.  It  would  be  unfair  to  treat  this  servin-  as  unc  tl;.it 
was  rendered  unconsciously  and  unwillingly.  WJa-re  the  tyrant 
asserted  the  claims  of  an  oppressed  class,  he  consciously  aimed  at 
the  destruction  of  privilege  and  the  eflaccment  of  class  distinc- 
tiona.  Hence  it  ia  utgvst  to  treat  his  power  as  resting  upon 
mere  force.  A  psmmneat  which  can  uiiit  eighty  or  a  hundred 
years,  aa  was  the  case  with  the  tymuiieB  at  Coiiiith  and  Sicyon, 
must  have  «  nMual  force  behind  IL  It  muit  waA  upon  the 
consent  of  Its  subjects.  The  second  service  wUch  the  tyrants 
rimlirLd  to  Greece  was  a  political  one.  Their  policy  tended  to 
bjtai.  down  the  barriers  which  isolated  each  petty  slate  from 
its  neighbours.  In  their  history  wc  can  trai  c-  ;i  system  of  wide 
spread  alliances,  which  arc  often  ceincjiud  by  matrimonial 
ciinrnxitjiis  Jhv  C  ypstlid  lyr.intsof  Corinth  appear  to  have  been 
allied  with  the  royal  families  of  Egypt,  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  as 
well  as  with  the  tyrants  of  Miletus  and  Epidaurus,  and  with 
some  of  the  great  Athenian  families.  In  Sicily  we  find  a  league 
of  the  northern  tyrants  opposed  tO  a  league  of  the  southern; 
and  in  each  case  there  is  a  corresponding  matrimonial  alliance. 
AoaziLnB  of  Rlieglimi  is  the  son-in-law  and  ally  of  Terillus  of 
Hiniera;  Gdo  of  Syracuse  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Thcron 
of  Agrigentunt  Royal  marriages  have  played  a  great  part  in 
the  politics  of  Europe.  In  the  comparison  of  Greek  and  modem 
history  it  has  been  too  often  forgotten  how  great  a  diffcrcnrc 
it  iiuikts,  and  how  great  a  disadvantage  it  ijn  oK  i's  to  a  ri  puliUc 
that  it  his  neither  sons  nor  daughters  to  Kivt-  in  niLirria^i-.  In 
coiiinicrr,-'  .-irKi  ii/loni/.ation  the  tyrants  were  only  coniii'.viiiMt  > 
the  work  o;  the  <jli>;arrhics  to  which  tliey  ^iirrcfrk-il.  (iric/ 
trade  owed  its  exparisiuii  tt>  the  imtlli^jfnt  rtlnris  of  tin  oliK.in  hs 
who  ruled  at  Miletus  and  Corinth,  in  Sumos,  .-Xegina  and  EuiKica ; 
bnt  in  particular  cases,  such  as  Miletus,  Corinth,  Sicyon  and 
Athens,  there  was  a  further  devdopmeot,  and  a  still  more  rapid 
growth,  under  the  tyrants.  In  the  sane  way,  the  foundation 
of  the  ookmiea  was  in  most  cases  dve  to  the  policy  of  the  oli- 
j^awiiirjl  govermncnta.  They  can  daira  credit  for  the  cdonies 
of  Chikis  and  Eretria,  of  Megan,  Phocsea  and  Sanos,  as  wdl 
as  for  the  great  Achaean  settlements  in  soathen  Ita^.  Hie 
Cyp^d-ds  at  Corinth,  and  Thrasybulus  at  Miletos,  al»  inttauces 
of  tyr.ints  who  colonized  on  a  great  scale. 

In  their  religious  poh'cv  the  fvT-;ints  wont  far  to  (icmotratize 
Greek  religion.  The  funtlinns  of  mon.'inhy  had  ht'cn  largtly 
religious,  but,  while  thi-  kin^  was  necessarily  a 
2j2jfl)J,  priest,  he  was  not  the  only  priest  in  the  community. 
M^^„^>.  There  were  special  iiricsthoods,  hereditary  in  par- 
ticular families,  eveu  in  the  monarchical  period;  and 
upon  the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  while  the  priestly  functions  of 
the  kings  passed  to  republican  magistntes,  the  priesthoods 
which  were  in  the  excliiBTC  posicaaioD  of  the  grtat  famflies 
tended  to  become  the  importmit  onca.  Tins,  befote  the  rise  of 
tyranny,  Greek  religion  iS  arbtocratfc.   Hie  CUJtS  ncognixed 

'  An  exception  tthould  perhaps  be  made  in  the  case  of  Huicydides. 
■  The  PctMittratiditc  come  off  bctt«;r,  however. 


by  the  state  are  the  sacra  of  noble  dans.  The  religious  pre- 
rogatives of  the  nobles  helped  to  tontirm  iheir  i>ol:tiial  ones, 
and,  as  long  as  religion  retained  its  uristocratiL  Lharaeter,  it  wa.s 
iniijo-isihlc  tor  iicnio<  r.n  y  to  taki-  root.  The  policy  oi  ilie  tyrants 
ai:iu-i!  .11  fostering  jxipuh'.r  ■;■uil^  which  hacl  no  .issoriat [rms  with 
tlie-  old  families,  and  at  e;-.!aljlishinK  ncv  testi\als-  I'hc  cull 
of  the  wine-god,  Diony.sM>,  w.is  thus  fostered  at  iSicyon  by 
Cleisthenes,  and  at  Corintli  by  the  C>'psclids;  while  at  Athena 
a  new  festival  of  this  deity,  wliich  so  completely  overshadowed 
till  older  festival  that  it  became  known  as  the  Great  Dionysia, 
probably  owed  its  inatitutitHi  to  Peisistratua.  Another  festival, 
the  Panathenaea,  whidi  had  been  instituted  only  a  lew  yeait 
iM-forc  his  rise  to  power,  becane  under  his  nfe,  and  thaaha  to  hie 
policy,  the  chief  national  festival  of  the  Athenian  state.  Every* 
where,  again,  we  find  the  tyrants  the  patrons  of  literature. 
Pindar  and  Bacch>lide»,  Aeschylus  and  Simonides  found  a 
welcome  .It  ilu  (ourt  of  Hicro.  Polycratcs  was  tl.e  patron  of 
Anacre<in,  I'tTMiider  of  ,\rion.  To  Pcisislraius  has  beta  attri- 
buted. posMl.ly  iie.i  •.■■it  bout  reason,  the  first  critical  edition  of 
the  ie\i  ol  Homer,  a  work  as  important  in  the  literary  history 
of  ( ;reei  e  its  was  the  issue  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible 
in  English  histor)'.  It  we  ^vould  judjje  fairly  of  tyranny,  and  of 
what  it  contributed  to  the  development  of  Greece,  wc  must 
remember  how  many  states  there  were  in  whose  history  the 
|)eriod  of  greatest  power  coincides  with  the  rule  of  a  tyrant. 
Hiia  is  unquestionably  true  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  as  well  as  of 
Syracuse  in  the  sth,  and  agab  In  the  4th  cetitury;  it  is  probably 
true  of  Samoa  aaid  MOettn.  Id  the  case  of  AlliHU  it  is  only  the 
splendour  of  the  Great  Age  that  blinds  us  to  the  greatness  of 
the  results  achieved  by  the  policy  of  the  Peisi^t  ra.iiih. 

With  the  overthrow  of  this  dynasty  tyranny  ditjpjxara  froi-.i 
c; recce  proper  for  more  than  a  century.  During;  the  ceittury  and 
a  half  which  had  elapsed  since  its  firnt  appe.irame  the  whole 
aspect  of  Greek  life,  and  of  the  Orcek  uorki,  h.id  changed. 
The  development  was  as  yet  incomplete,  but  the  lines  on  which 
it  was  to  [iroeeod  had  been  clearly  marked  out.  Pohiical  power 
was  no  longer  the  monopoly  of  a  class.  The  struggle  bctwwn 
the  "  few  "  and  the  "  many  "  had  begun;  in  one  slate  at  least 
(Athens)  the  victory  of  the  "  many  "  was  assured.  The  &ai 
chapter  in  the  history  of  democracy  was  already  written.  In 
the  art  of  war  the  two  innovations  which  were  ultimately  to 
establish  the  military  supremacy  of  Greece,  lioplite  tactics  and 
the  trireme,  had  already  been  introduced.  Greek  literature  was 
no  longer  synonymous  with  epic  poetry.    Some  of 

,  J.  -       -  1,  ,  Mrtii, 

Its  most  aisruu  live  lortr.s  had  niH  yet  lieeii  e\oivcii; 

indeed,  it  is  only  <|uile  at  the  end  of  the  period  thai 
!  prosc-writitlE  hiepins:  but  ',.i<il!!  1>  ric  and  el<■^;iac  jux-try  had  been 
brought  to  perfection.  In  art,  stalaary  \v,is  .itill  comparatively 
siitT  11  nd  crude;  l)ul  in  other  branches,  in  arcliLieciure,  in  vase- 
painting  and  in  coin  t  \')>es,  the  aesthetic  genius  of  the  race  had 
asserted  itspre-cmincni  e.  PhikiBOphy,thesupremegift  of  Greece 
to  the  modern  world,  ha<i  becorae  a  Uving  power.  Some  of  her 
most  original  thinkers  belong  to  the  6th  century.  Criticism  had 
heea  applied  to  eveiything  in  turn:  to  the  gods,  to  conduct, 
and  to  the  conception  of  nie  univecse.  Befoee  the  Great  Age 
begins,  the  daims  of  intellectual  aa  wdl  as  of  political  freedom 
had  been  vindicated.  It  was  not,  however,  hi  Greece  proper 
that  progress  had  Ijcen  greatest.  In  the  next  century  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  Greek  civilization  shifts  to  the  western  side  of  the 
Aegean;  in  the  6ih  cx-ntury  it  must  be  lookeii  for  a:  Mileiu,. 
ratherthanat  Athens.  In  order  to  «tiniate  how  tar  the  dtvciop- 
nieiit  of  (Ireece  had  ailvaiited.  or  to  apjireciate  the  distinctive 
features  of  Greek  life  <ii  this  period,  we  muu  aiudy  Ionia,  rather 
than  .\ttica  or  the  Peloponnese.  Almost  all  that  is  greatest  and 
most  characteristic  is  to  be  found  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Aegean.  Thcgrcat  namcsinthehistoryof  science  and  philosophy 
before  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century— Thales,  i*ythagoras, 
Xcnophanes,  Htalditus,  Phrmenides,  AnaTimandw,  Hccataeua; 
names  whicil  ttt  npresentative  of  mathematics,  astranony, 
geography  and  metaphysics,  are  all,  without  cxceptfon,  Ionian. 
In  poetr>-.  too,  the  most  famous  names,  if  not  so  exclusively 
Ionian,  arc  connected  cither  with  the  Asiatic  coast  or  with 
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the  Cydiislcs.    Af;a;nsi  Arttiilochus  and  Anacrcon,  Sappho  and 

Alcacus,  Greece  has  nuihint:  l>i:  tter  to  set,  after  thf  aj;i  f  Hcsiod, 

than  Tyrtaeus  and  i  licogms.  Reference  has  already  been  made 
to  the  greatness  of  the  lonians  as  navHgators,  as  colonizers  antl 
as  traders.  In  wealth  and  in  population,  Miletus,  at  the  epoch 
of  the  Persian  conquest,  must  have  bceii  far  ahead  of  any  city 
of  Europcui  Grtcce.  Sybaiu»  io  M«gnft  Gracda,  can  hav«  beer. 
Ut  only  rivil  outside  Ionia.  There  were  two  respects,  however, 
in  whkh  tbt  coinparison  was  in  favour  of  the  mother- country. 
In  warfare,  the  superiority  of  the  Spartaa  infantry  waa  un- 
questioned; in  politics,  the  Greek  atatestbowcd  a  greater  power 
of  combination  than  the  Ionian. 

F;ii:'.Uy.  !<ini.i  v,,iM  ihi'  sii-nf  <if  ihi-  first  (i)nniLl>  vvitli  the 
Persian,    llt-fc  were  dctititii  the  nrnl  si.i>;i's  i,l  :i  !,Uut:j;l'^'  '■'.iiich 
was  to  determine  iIk-  |i1.[.  c  .if  <',:.ji  Lr  in  tli<:  hk.uiry 


nUuloau 


of  the  world.    The  riise  oi  i'ersia  Uiidef  Cyrus 


Herodotus  saw,  the  turning-point  of  Greek  h;  i>ir\. 
Hitherto  the  Greek  had  proved  himself  indispensable  lo 
the  oriental  monarchies  with  which  he  had  been  brought  into 
COBtacl.  In  Eg>'pt  the  power  of  the  Saite  kiag» icalcd  upon  the 
support  of  their  Greek  mercenaries.  Amaab  (569-5  J S  BX.),  who 
fs  raiaed  to  the  throne  as  the  leader  of  a  reaction  against  the 
Influence  of  the  foreign  garrison,  ends  by  showing  greater  favour 
to  the  Greek  soldiery  and  the  Greek  traders  than  all  that  were 
before  him.  With  Lydia  the  relations  were  originally  hostile; 
the  con^i  II -t  '>;'  ;ln  (  'ir'.i  k  I  riia'e  is  the  constant  aim  of  Lydian 
policy.  Uiitk  iijiiut.iii.ts,  liuwev'cr,  seem  to  have  quickly  per- 
meated I.ydia,  and  to  have  penetrated  lo  iIil-  LMurt.  Alyatles 
(610-560  B.C.)  marries  an  Ionian  wife,  and  the  succession  is 
disputed  between  the  son  of  this  marriage  and  Croesus,  whose 
mother  was  a  Carian.  Croesus  (560-546  B.C.)  secures  the  throne, 
only  to  become  the  Ltvish  patron  of  Creek  sanctuaries  and  the 
ally  of  a  Greek  state.  The  bistoiyof  HeUeniam  had  begun. 
It  was  the  rise  of  Cyrus  that  dosed  the  East  to  Greek  enterpviae 
and  Greek  influences.  In  Persia  we  tinf!  the  -mtitbesb  of  ^1 
that  is  characteristic  of  Greece — autocr.ti.>  as  opfKtsed  to  hlierty; 
a  iniiilar>'  society  organized  on  an  aristocratic  basis,  to  an 
industrial  society,  animated  by  a  democratic  spirit;  an  army, 
whose  strength  lay  in  its  cavalry,  to  an  army,  in  which  the  foot- 
soldier  alone  counted;  a  morality,  which  assigned  the  chief 
place  lo  \i  r.uily.  in  a  n  i.ralJy  which  subordina! <  i!  it  to  other 
virtues;  a  religion,  whic  h  ranks  among  the  great  religions  of 
the  world,  to  a  religion,  which  appearc<l  to  the  most  spiritual 
minds  among  the  Greeks  themselves  both  immoral  and  absurd. 
Between  two  such  races  there  ctiulil  be  neither  sympathy  nor 
nnir  u al  understanding.  In  the  Great  Age  the  Creek  bad  learned 
to  despise  the  Fetslao,aitd  thePexsiaii  to  fear  the  Greek. 
In  the  6th  century  it  was  the  Pcnian  who  despised, 
and  the  Greek  who  feared.  Thehistoryoftheconflicu 
between  the  Ionian  Greeks  and  the  Persian  empire  affords  a 
striking  example  of  the  combination  of  intetlc-ctua)  strength  and 
[".'iiriial  wt.ikius-  in  t|:r  i.  Iiar.ictcr  of  a  people.  ThL'  i.iu^t.i  of 
Llie  i.iilurc  ui  4 he  I<>r,i^iu%  lu  ulit-r  a  successful  resistance  tu  i'crsia, 
both  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  by  Harpagus  (546-545  B.C.)  and 
in  the  Ionic  revolt  (490-404  B.C.),  arc  not  far  to  seek.  The 
centrifugal  forces  always  tended  lo  prove  the  stronger  in  the 
Greek  system,  and  nowhere  were  they  stronger  than  in  Ionia. 
The  tie  of  their  tribal  union  proved  weaker,  every  time  it  was 
put  to  the  test,  than  ibe  political  and  commercial  interests  of 
the  individua)  states.  A  league  of  jealous  commercial  tivals  is 
certain  not  t«  sund  the  strata  of  a  protracted  struggle  against 
great  odds,  .^gainst  the  advancing  (wwer  of  Lydia  a  common 
rcitistance  had  nut  so  much  as  been  attempted.  Miletus,  the 
greatest  of  the  Ionian  towns,  had  received  aid  from  Chios  alone. 
.Vgainst  l  or  ;.i  .\  common  resistance  was  alli  ni[ili'l.  i  )r-  I'aiii 
onium.  the  ttiure  of  a  religious  amphiclyony,  Ijctaiue  tar  llio 
moment  the  centre  of  a  pohtical  league.  .\t  the  time  of  the 
Petsian  conquest  Miletus  held  aloof.  She  Si'cured  favourable 
tern\s  for  herself,  and  left  the  rest  of  Ionia  to  its  fate.  In  the 
later  conllicl.  on  the  contrary.  Miletus  is  the  leader  in  the  revolt. 
The  issue  was  determinetl,  not  as  Herodotus  represents  it.  by 
the  inherent  indolence  «f  the  Ionian  nature,  but  by  the  selfish 


Ptnlaa 


pAny  of  ihe  IcKliiiR  states.  In  the  sea-fight  at  Lade  (494  B.C.) 
the  li'jLisivf  Ijattle  lA  the  war,  the  Milesians  and  Chians  fought 
^vii  I1 1  lesperale  citurage.  The  day  was  lost  thanks  to  the  treachery 
of  the  Samian  and  Lesbian  contingents. 

The  causes  of  the  successful  resistance  of  the  Greeks  to  the 
invasions  of  their  country,  first  by  Datis  and  Artaphemes 
i'40D  B.C.),  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  and  then  by  Xerxes  in  perMin 
(480^479  B.C.),  are  more  complex.  Their  success  was  partly 
due  to  a  moral  cause.  And  this  was  icallaed  by  the  Greeks 
themsdves.  They  felt  (see  Herad.  vU.  104)  that  the  subjects 
of  a  despot  are  no  match  for  the  citizens  of  a  free  state,  who 
yield  obedience  to  a  Jaw  which  is  self-imposed.  But  the  cause 
was  not  ii  ini>:al  one.    Nor  was  the  result  due  to  the 

numbets  aiiU  tfln  ii  ;j<  \  uf  the  Athenian  fleet,  in  the  degree  that 
the  .\lhenians  claiiviid  flvr.nl,  vii.  139).  rhc  1  ruih  is  that 
the  conditions,  both  poiuical  and  military,  were  far  more  favour- 
a  ill  10  the  Greek  defence  in  Europe  than  they  had  been  in  Asia. 
At  this  crisis  the  centripetal  forces  proved  stronger  than  the 
centrifugal.  The  moral  ascendancy  of  Sparta  was  the  deter- 
mining factor.  In  Sparta  the  Greeks  had  a  leader  whom  all 
were  ready  to  obey  (Herod,  viu.  a).  But  for  her  Influence  the 
fi<rrr^  cif  disintegration  wouM  have  made  themsdves  fdt  as 
qiiiik'y  .ts  in  Ionia.  Sparta  was  confronted  with  immense 
ditTicultics  in  conducting  the  drfi  iirc  ,i(;i:iii>t  Xt  rxi.s,  The  two 
chief  naval  i>owei^,  Athens  and  ,\i-;,';riri,  luiii  tu  be  reconciled 
iilirr  .1  li'iii;  .uid  cxi.-.jx-rating  warlarr  isli-  Akgi.na).  After 
Thcrinojjy l.ic,  liw  whok-  of  northern  um:(  c.  w  ith  the  curentioa 
of  .\thcns  aiirl  .1  \ti\v  -.mivir  states,  was  Ins;  t<i  the  (irti'k  e  au-o. 
The  supposed  iniereais  oi  the  Pelojjonncsians,  who  fornicd  the 
greater  part  of  the  national  forces,  conflicted  trith  the  supposed 
interests  of  the  Athenians.  A  more  impartial  view  than  was 
possible  to  the  generation  for  which  Herodotus  wrote  suggests 
that  Sparta  perfonnod  her  task  with  intelligence  and  patriotism. 
The  claims  of  Athena  and  Sparta  wei«  alMiut  equally  balanced. 
And  in  spile  of  her  great  supeiiotity  in  nanbea/  the  military 
condittona  were  far  from  flLvottiable  to  Per^  Alandaomoun* 
lainous  aa  Greece  a  was  uosuited  to  tlic  oi>crations  of  cavalry, 
the  most  efficient  arm  of  the  scf%ice  in  the  Persian  Army,  as 
in  most  oriental  ones.  l^tm.  r.inn'  <ii  kn:  il  n  .-i  liiions,  combined 
with  the  dangerous  naiure  ut  tliu  Greek  toast,  exposed  their  ships 
to  the  risk  of  destruction;  while  the  composite  character  of  the 
fleet,  and  the  jealousies  of  its  various  contingents,  tended  lo 
neutralize  the  advantage  of  numbers.  In  courage  and  discipline, 
the  (lower  of  the  Persian  infantry  was  probably  little  inferior 
to  the  Greek;  in  equipment,  they  were  no  match  for  the  Greek 
panoply.  Lastly,  Xerxes  laboured  under  a  disadvantage,  which 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  the  Britidi  aimy  in  the 
Soutk  African  War— distance  from  his  base. 

5.  Tke  Great  Age  (4S0-J1S  The  effecu  of  the  repulse 
of  Persia  were  momentous  in  their  influence  upon  Greece.  The 
eflcxts  upon  Elisabethau  England  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
armada  »<iiiM  afTi.>:<I  quilc  iiaidtnuati.'  jiaralkk  it  ^'ave 
the  Greeks  a  heightened  sense,  !x»l1i  ul  iluir  uwr;  natiuihal  unity 
and  of  their  superiority  lo  the  barbarian,  whik  ;Lt  i-amc  time 
it  helped  to  create  the  material  conditions  requisite  alike  for 
the  artistic  and  political  development  of  the  5th  century.  Other 
cities  besides  .Vthcns  were  adorned  with  the  proceeds  of  ibe 
spoils  won  from  Persia,  and  Greek  trade  benefited  both  from  the 
reunion  of  Ionia  with  Greece,  and  from  the  suppmsioa  of  piracy 
in  the  Aegean  and  tho  Hellespont.  Do  these  developmenu 
justify  OS  i»  ghring  to  the  period,  wbldi  begins  with  the  repulse 
of  Xetxes,  and  ends  with  the  victory  of  I'hilip,  the  title  of 
"  the  Great  Age  "?  If  the  title  is  justified  in  the  case  of  the  5th 
century,  should  the  4th  centur>'  be  excluded  from  the  period? 
.\-  iirsl  !,ii;h:.  tlic  (kUtrfiiLL'  lict  •,vi-l-ii  tilt  41:1  itntury  and  ihc 
may  sLctn  greater  llida  Uiat  wiiidj  exislis  Lituiin  the  5th 
ami  itu-  fith.  On  the  political  side,  the  sth  centitry  i.^  an  age 
of  growth,  the  4th  an  age  of  decay;  on  the  literary  wdc,  the 

'The  numbers  given  l)y  Herodotus  (upwards  of  5,000,000)  are 
cnomiousK  exaggemted.  We  must  divide  by  tea  or  fifteen  to 
arriv  i'  .11  a  probable  esdoate  of  the  foiccs  (hat  actually  crasKd 
the  Hdlapont. 
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former  is  an  age  o(  poetry,  the  latter  an  ige  of  prate.  Ill  apite 

of  these  contrasts,  there  is  a  real  unity  in  the  period  which  begins 
with  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Alexander, 
as  compared  with  any  preceding  one.  It  is  an  age  ot  maturity 
in  politics,  in  literature,  and  in  art;  and  thi.s  is  true  of  no  earlier 
age  Kor  ran  wc  .s,iy  that  the  ^th  rentury  is,  in  all  these  asfKvfs 
of  Greek  life,  immature  a.<%  rompared  with  the  4th,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  4tb  is  decadent  as  compared  with  the 
5th.  On  the  political  side,  maturity  is,  in  one  sense,  reached 
in  the  earlier  century.  Tlwie  is  nothing  in  the  later  oentiuy  so 
gmt  a*  tlie  Athenian  emptie.  In  another  sense,  nutuiity  is 
not  mudied  till  the  4th.  eentmy.  It  ia  ooiy  ia  tlie  later  ceDtiuy 
that  the  tendency  of  the  Gink  eonBtitutNios  to  conionD  to  • 
common  type,  democracy,  is  (at  least  approximately)  raBaed, 
and  it  is  only  in  this  century  that  the  principles  upon  which 
democracy  is  based  .ire  carried  to  thfir  lopiral  ronchision.  Tn 
literature,  if  we  conftnv  our  attention  to  poetry,  we  must  pro- 
nounce the  5th  century  the  age  of  completed  tievclopment; 
but  in  prose  the  case  15  differpnt  The  style  even  of  Thui  ydides 
i.s  imm:iture,  as  comiJarcd  with  that  of  Is<xrulea  an<i  I'hitO.  In 
philosophy,  however  high  may  be  the  estimate  that  is  formed 
of  the  genius  of  the  earlier  thinkers,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  in 
Plato  and  Aristotle  we  find  n  more  mature  stage  of  thought. 
In  art,  architectnre  may  perhaps  be  said  to  reach  its  zenith  in 
the  5th,  acnlptoR  m  the  4th  century-  In  ita  political  aspect, 
the  history  of  the  Gieat  Age  naolvea  Itadf  into  the  history  of 
two  movements,  the  imperial  and  the  democratic.  Hitherto 
Greece  had  meant,  politically,  an  aggregate  of  independent 
atates»  very  numerous,  and,  as  a  rule,  very  small.  The  principle 
S  tttmtof^^  auiorwmv  was  to  the  Creek  the  most  sacred  of  all 
i^v/rri'°  political  principles;  the  passion  for  autonomy  the 
mtat.  most  potent  of  political  factors.  In  the  latter  half  of 
the  6th  century  Sparta  had  succeeded  in  combining 
the  majority  of  the  Pcloponnesian  slates  into  a  loose  federal 
union;  so  loose,  however,  that  it  appears  to  have  been  dormant 
in  the  intervals  of  peace.  In  '.he  crisis  of  the  Persian  invasion 
the  Peloponncsian  League  was  e.vt ended  so  as  to  include  all  the 
atatea  which  had  eapouaed  the  oational  causes.  It  looked  on  the 
Bomnr  of  Ffattaea  and  Mycale  (the  two  vfctocics,  won  ainiul- 
taaeoualy,  in  479  B.&,  by  Spartna  GonHHUidHS,  bjr  which  the 
danger  from  Pterai*  was  finally  averted)  as  if  a  permanent  baats 
for  union  might  be  found  in  the  hegemony  of  Sparta.  The  sense 
of  a  common  peril  and  a  common  triumph  brought  with  it  the 
need  of  a  common  union;  it  was  .Athens,  however,  instead  of 
Sparta,  by  whom  the  first  conscious  effort  was  made  to  transcend 
the  isolation  of  the  Greek  political  system  and  to  brin^  the  units 
into corabinaliun.  The  leapuc  thus  founded  ^he  Delian  League, 
established  in  477  n  r.)  was  under  the  presidency  of  ,\thcns. 
but  it  included  hardly  any  other  i>tatc  besides  those  that  had 
conducted  t  he  defence  of  Greece.  It  was  formed,  almost  entirely, 
of  the  sutea  which  had  been  liberated  from  Persian  rule  by 
the  great  victofies  of  the  war.  The  OeUan  League,  even  in  the 
tern  ia  wbkb  It  wm  first  estahUshed,  a»  a  coBfederation  of 
CtttonoBom  aiUee,  marks  an  advance  hi  poUtlcal  conceptions 
upon  the  Pdopooaeaian  League.  Provision  is  made  for  an 
annual  revenue,  for  periodical  meetings  of  the  council,  and  for 
a  permanent  executive.  It  is  a  real  federation,  though  an 
imperfect  one.  There  were  defects  in  its  constitution  which 
rendered  it  inevitafile  that  ii  should  be  transformed  into  an 
CTTipire.  .Athens  was  from  the  l"ir^.t  "  the  predominant  parlnrr." 
The  ticet  was  mainly  ■■Xihcnian.  the  cotnmantiers  entirely  so; 
the  assessment  of  the  tribute  was  in  .Athenian  hands;  there 
was  no  fedeml  fxnirt  appointed  to  detemiine  questions  at  issue 
hetw«sen  .Athens  and  the  other  members;  and,  worst  omission 
of  all.  the  right  of  secession  was  left  undecided.  By  the  middle 
of  tbe  century  the  Ddian  League  has  bcoome  the  Athenian 
em^re.  Heuoefomurd  the  imperial  idea,  in  one  form  or  another, 
dominates  Greek  politics.  Athens  failed  to  extend  her  authority 
over  the  whole  of  Greece.  Her  empire  was  overthrown;  but  the 
triumph  of  autonomy  proved  the  triumph  of  imperialism. 
The  Spartan  empire  succeeds  to  the  Athenian,  and,  when  it  is 
finally  ahattescd  at  Lenctm  (j7i  mjc),  the  hegemmiy  of  Tfaahcs, 


which  h  eStabHshed  on  its  ruins,  is  an  empire  in  all  but  name. 
The  decay  of  Theban  power  paves  the  way  for  the  rise  of  Maccdoa. 

Thus  throughout  this  period  we  can  trace  two  forces  contending 
for  mastery  in  the  Greek  political  system.  Two  causes  divide 
the  allegiance  of  the  Greek  world,  the  cause  of  empire  and  the 
cause  of  autonomy.  The  formation  of  the  coniederacy  of  Dcios 
did  not  lnvol%'e  the  dis.s4)luiion  of  the  alliance  between  Athens 
and  Sparta.  For  seventeen  years  more  Athens  retained  her 
place  in  the  league,  "  which  had  been  established  against  the 
Mede  "  under  the  presidency  of  Sparta  in  480  BX.  (Thuc.  L 102), 
Tbe  ascendancy  of  Cimon  and  the  PhilolaoooitapBity  at  Athens 
was  favourable  to  a  good  nndentaodttnc  between  tbe  two  atateai, 
and  at  ^»rta  in  normal  times  the  bahnoe  incBlNd  in  &vaiir 
of  the  party  wboae  policy  ia  best  described  by  the  motto  "  quieta 
non  movcrc." 

In  the  end,  however,  the  opposition  of  the  two  contending 
forix-b  proved  too  strong  for  Spartan  nculralil\.  The  fall  of 
Cimon  (461  n.c.)  was  followed  by  the  so-called  "  First 
Pe!oponne«aii  War,"  a  conflict  between  .Athens  and  JUJ^JIJ^ 
her  maritime  rivals,  Corinth  and  .^cgina,  into  which  Wmw, 
Sparta  was  ultimately  drawn.  Thucydides  regards 
the  hostilities  of  these  years  (460-434  b.c),  which  were  resumed 
for  a  few  months  in  446  B.C.,  on  the  expiration  of  the  Five  Years' 
Tnioe^  as  preliminary  to  those  of  the  great  Peloponnesian  War 
(4SI.-404B.C.).  The  real  question  at  issue  was  in  both  cases  the 
same.  Tbe  tie  that  united  the  oppotiests  of  Athena  wna  fomid 
in  a  common  hmatlB^  to  the  fnqiierfal  idea.  It  is  a  complete 
misapprehension  to  regard  the  raoponnesian  War  as  a  mere 
duel  between  two  rival  claimants  for  empire.  The  ultimatum 
presented  by  Sparta  on  the  eve  of  the  war  demanded  the  rcstora- 
tion  nf  autoramiy  to  the  subjects  of  .Athens.  There  is  no  reason 
for  doubling  her  sincerity  in  presenting  it  in  this  fo:  m.  It  wouhl, 
however,  be  an  erjual  nnsapprehen.-iion  to  regard  the  war  as 
merely  a  stru^le  between  the  cau&c  01  empire  and  tbe  cause  of 
autonomy.  Corresponding  to  this  fundamental  contrast  there 
are  other  contrasts,  consiitutional,  racial  and  military.  The 
nuBtary  butetcat  of  the  war  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  Athena 
was  a  sen  power  and  Sparta  a  land  one.  As  the  war  went  on, 
the  constltuUonal  aspect  tended  to  become  moie  marked.  At 
first  thcK  were  democndm  OB  the  side  of  Spatta,  and  oligaicliies 
on  the  side  of  Athens.  In  the  last  stage  of  the  war,  when 
Lysander's  influence  was  supreme,  we  sec  the  forces  of  oligarchy 
everywhere  united  and  organieed  for  the  destruction  of  demo- 
cracy. In  its  origin  the  war  was  certainiy  not  duc  to  the  rivalry 
of  Dorian  and.  Ionian.  This  racial,  or  tribal,  contrast  roimtpd 
for  more  in  the  politics  of  Sicily  than  of  Greece;  and.  ihouRh 
the  two  jtreat  branches  of  the  Grwk  race  were  represented 
re^pectiveiy  by  the  leaders  of  the  two  sides,  the  .■■llics  on  neither 
side  belonged  exclusively  to  the  one  branch  or  the  other.  Still, 
it  remains  true  that  tbe  Dorian  states  were,  as  a  rule,  on  the 
Spartan  side,  and  the  Ionian  states,  as  a  rule>  on  tbe  Athenian 
—a  division  of  sentiment  which  must  have  helped  to  widen  the 
breach,  and  to  intensify  tbe  animosities. 

As  a  political  espcflnent  the  Athenian  empire  potscssst  4 
unique  interest.    It  represents  tbe  first  attempt  to  fuse  tbe 
principles  of  imperialism  and  democracy.    It  is  at 
once  the  first  empire  in  history  possessed  and  admini- 
stered  by  a  s<3vereign  people,  and  the  first  which  tmpm. 
sought  to  establish  a  common  s_\'stem  of  democratic 
institutions  amongst  its  subjects.'    It  was  an  e.xfieriment  that 
failed,  partly  owing  to  the  inherent  strength  of  the  oligarchic 
cause,  partly  owing  to  the  exclusive  character  of  ancient  citizen- 
ship.   The  Athenians  themselves  recognized  that  their  empire 
depended  for  its  existence  upon  the  solidarity  of  democratic 
interests  (sec  Thuc.  iii.  47;  Pscudo-Xenophon,  de  Rep.  Att^  i.  14, 
IS.  10).  An  undetstanding  existed  between  the  demoostie 
leaders  In  the  snbfeet-atates  and  tbe  democratic  party  at  Adiens. 

■  It  has  been  dndcd  by  some  writers  (i-.r.  by  A.  H.  J.  GrcenUgn) 
that  Athens  ItiterCmd  with  the  constitutions  of  the  subieet.«tate«. 
For  the  view  out  furward  in  the  tfx\ ,  ihr  follnwing  pa>=r!npe«i  mny 
be  <|iiiiti-d;    '•■<'■  It  i  J,  I'l'hlic^   IJ07  b  ^O;  Isocrate;,,  I'r.ru-^vri,  u.-,, 

105,  106,  Panalhenauus,  54  and  68;  Xenopbon,  HtUtnicd.  ul.  4.  7; 
Ps.-X«n.  Mm»,  CSmuM.  L  I4»  iiL  m 
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Charges  were  easily  trumped  up  against  obnoxious  oligarchs, 
and  conviction  ai  euily  obtained  in  the  Athenian  courts  of 
law.  Such  a  tyatem  forced  tbe  oligarchs  into  an  attitude  of 
oppotitioii.  How  mticli  this  opposition  counted  for  was  realiMd 
l^betl  tbe  Stdlian  diiaater  (413  •.c.)csve  the  subjects  their  chance 
to  revolt.  Tke  organisation  of  the  oligarchical  p«rty  throughout 
the  empire,  which  was  eflfected  by  Lysandcr  in  the  last  stage 
of  the  war,  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  Athenian  ascendancy 
fiiinil  It  .  1^  .  'he  subsidies  of  }'en?ia.  Had  Athens  aimed  at 
isiahlishiiig  .1  mnimuuily  <,if  intt-a-si  between  herself  and  her 
subjects,  based  iijjon  a  common  1  itizenship,  her  inijiiri?  might 
have  pndurcd.  It  would  havr  been  a  policy  akin  to  that  which 
secured  the  |H-rman(  rii  c  of  the  Ri)m.tn  empire.  And  it  was  a 
policy  which  found  advocates  when  the  <lay  for  it  was  past  (sec 
Aristophanes,  Lysislrattt,  574  ff.;  cf.  the  grant  of  citizenship 
to  the  Samians  after  Acgospotami,  C.I. A.  iv.  2,  ib).  But  the 
policy  pursued  by  Athens  in  the  plenitude  of  her  power  was  the 
nverw  of  ttie  poliqr  punued  by  Rome  in  her  treatment  of  the 
franchise.  Itisbai^yanexaMentkiiitosBy  thattheiateofthe 
empire  was  tanled  by  the  law  oi  Fnides  Usi  B'C),  by  which  the 
franchise  was  Tcstricted  to  those  who  could  establish  Athenian 
da<iccnt  on  both  sides.  Il  \mis  nut  iiiltuIv  that  the  ]>r<K-ess  of 
amalgamation   thruugh   interniiirriase  abruptly  chetked; 

what  «as  more  scriovis  w.->s  that  ,i  hnnl  and  fast  line  was  draw:). 
OIKC  iiild  for  all.  between  ;he  small  IkkIv  of  privileged  rulcrsaiid 
the  great  mass  of  unpriviieRed  .subjcns.  Maine  (Early  Instilti- 
tiom,  lecture  ij)  has  dosticd  the  Athenian  empire  with  those 
of  the  familiar  Oriental  type,  which  attempt  nothing  beyond  the 
raising  of  taxes  and  the  levying  of  troops.  The  Athenian  empire 
cannot,  indeed,  be  classed  with  the  Roman,  or  with  the  British 
rule  la  India;  it  does  not,  therefore,  deserve  to  be  classed  with 
the  empires  iiif  Cyrus  or  of  Jen^iz  Khao.  Tiioiigh  tiie  basb  of 
its  orgWihsitiaii,  Bite  tlwt  oi  tbe  Pernan  empire  under  Darius, 
was  financial,  it  attempted,  and  secured,  objects  beyond  the 
mere  payment  of  tribute  and  Ihc  supply  of  ships.  If  Athens  did 
not  intro<lucc  a  common  religion,  or  a  common  s^iitem  of  educa- 
tion, or  a  eomiiion  I  iii/eiLship.  sl-.c  <lid  inlri>duc  c  a  common  type 
of  politiral  itisliluUon>,  arul  :i  <  (iriur:on  jurisdis  lion.'  She  wrnt 
some  \va\ ,  loo,  iti  llie  dirci  tii.ni  i)l  esiablishinj;  a  (-unuiion  sy>UnL 
of  coins,  and  oi  wt'ighii>  and  measures.  A  common  language 
was  there  already.  In  a  word,  the  Athenian  empire  marks  a 
definite  stage  of  political  evolution. 

Tte  other  great  political  movement  of  the  age  wwtbe  ptogH— 
of  democrsey.  Before  tbe  Persian  invasion  denwoaqr  was  n 
rare  plienomenon  in  Greek  politics.  Wlicve  it  was 
found  It  existed  in  an  nodevcilaped  form,  and  its  tenure 
of  power  was  precarious.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War  it  had  become  tbe  prevalent  form 
of  government .  The  great  majority  of  Greek  states  had  adopted 
dt  mill  r.it  ii^  1  oMst  iiiil  ions.  Uolh  in  llie  \theiiian  sphere  of 
ialluuuce  and  in  Uie  culoiiial  wurld  oul-.ide  that  .■.]Vnerc,  demo- 
cracy was  all  but  the  only  forni  of  eon.sl ll i:l ion  known.  It  v.,is 
only  in  Greece  prti^HT  that  oligan  li\-  held  iU  uvvn.  In  tlie 
Peloponncsc  it  (ould  nuinl  a  :iiaj<.ird\  of  '.he  States;  in  nonhi'in 
Greece  at  least  a  half  of  them.  I  he  spread  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions was  arrested  by  the  victory  of  Spaita  In  the  East,  and 
tbe  rise  of  Dionysius  in  the  West.  There  was  a  moment  at  the 
end  of  the  5th  century  when  it  looked  as  if  democracy  was  a  lost 
cause.  £veo  Athens  was  for  a  brief  period  under  tlie  rule  of 
the  Thuty  (404-403  BX.).  lo  the  legiona  wliidt  bad  formed 
tbe  empire  of  Athens  the  decarchies  set  up  iQr  I^nander  were 
soon  overthrown,  and  democracies  restored  In  most  cases,  but 
oli)»arr1iy  c°vntinucd  to  be  the  prevalent  form  in  Greece  proper 
unid  Lcuctra  (371  B.C.),  and  in  Skily  t\rann>  had  a  still  longer 
tenure  of  power,  by  the  end  of  the  Circal  Af;e  oligareh>  h.i.s 
almost  disappeared  from  the  Greek  world,  except  in  thesi^herc 
of  I'ersiat'.  inlluence.  The  Si>artan  nionarch>'  still  survives;  a 
few  Peloponnesian  states  still  niatnl.iin  the  rule  of  the  few;  here 
'  I'lu-  CI  idenei'  -Kims  to  in<li(at<'  tli.u  all  'In-  nmre  iniixirtant 
criminal  cases  throughout  the  empire  were  tried  in  the  Athenian 
couita.  In  dva  casta  Athens  aacmnd  to  the  dtiaens  of  the  subject- 
states  the  right  of  suing  Athenian  eiliaens.  as  well  as  dtisens  of  other 
sufajcce-statca. 


and  there  in  Greece  itself  we  mret  with  a  revival  of  the  tyrannis; 
but,  with  these  cxccptigns,  democracy  is  everywhere  the  only 
type  of  cooatitutioa.  And  democrat  has  developed  as  well 
as  spread.  At  tlie  end  of  the  sth  csttuiy  tbe  eonstittition  of 
Cleisthenes,  lAidi  waa  a  denflain  in  tti  view  of  his  contem- 
poraries, had  come  to  he  regarded  as  an  aristocracy  (Aristot. 
Atk.  Pol.  jg.  3).  We  can  trace  a  similar  change  oi  seniimeiu 
in  Sicily.  As  compared  with  the  extreme  loitii  oi  cutiaUluLion 
adopted  .it  .Syracuse  after  the  defeat  ol  the  .Athenian  expedition, 
the  democracies  eslalilished  two  geni-ratioiis  earlier,  on  the  fall 
of  the  lyriiisnis.  ap[>eared  oligarchit  al.  The  i  hangcs  by  which 
tile  character  of  the  Greeli  democracies  was  revoiutionixcd  were 
four  in  number:  the  substitution  of  sortition  for  election,  the 
abolition  of  a  property  qualification,  the  payment  of  officials 
and  the  rise  of  a  diua  of  prwfrmioniil  ixditici^uts.  In  the  demo- 
cracy of  Clcistbenes  no  payment  was  given  for  service,  whether 
as  a  magistnte,  ajutoror  a  memberef  thcBouli.  IIk  higher 
magistracies  were  iiUed  by  elcctioa,  and  tliqr  were  bdd  alnost 
exclusively  by  the  memben  of  the  great  Atlienlan  fsmtUes. 
For  the  highest  office  of  all,  the  archonsbip,  none  but  Ptnlc- 
cosiomedimmi  (the  first  of  the  four  Solonian  classes)  were  eligible. 
The  introduction  of  pay  and  the  removal  of  the  property  qiiidi 
fication  formed  part  of  i  he  reforms  of  Pericles.  .Sortition  bad  been 
instifuleii  lor  election  a  generation  earlier  (.i.S-  n.c.).'  What  is 
]ierliai>s  the  most  important  of  all  these  change?;,  the  rise  of  the 
demagogues,  l>elongs  to  the  era  of  the  I'eloixjnnc-iian  War. 
I  rom  the  time  oi  Cleisthenes  lo  lite  outbreak  of  the  war  every 
statesman  of  note  at  Athens,  with  the  exception  of  Themistoclcs 
(and,  perhaps,  of  Ephialtes),  is  of  aristocratic  birth.  Down  to 
the  fall  of  Cimon  the  course  of  Athenian  politics  is  to  a  great 
extent  determined  by  tlie  alliances  and  aalipatides  of  the  great 
dsns.  With  the  Peloponnsaiaa  War  a  new  epoch  begins.  The 
chief  oiiloe,  the  ttnlegla,  is  still,  as  a.  rule,  heM  by  men  of  tank. 
But  leadership  in  the  Ecdesia  has  passed  to  men  of  a  different 
class.  The  demagogues  were  not  necessarily  poor  men.  Clcon 
was  a  wealthy  man;  Eucrates.  L>'5iclcs  and  H>T)erbolu5  were, 
at  any  ra:e,  tradesmen  rather  than  artisans.  The  first  "  labour 
memticr "  proper  is  Cleophon  (411-404  B.C.),  a  lyre-maker. 
I'bey  belonged,  however,  not  to  the  land-owning,  but  10  :be  in- 
dustrial classes;  they  were  disiiugiushcd  from  Liie  older  race  of 
party-leaders  by  a  vulgar  accent,  and  by  a  violence  of  gesture 
in  public  speaking,  and  they  found  their  supporters  among  the 
population  of  the  city  and  its  [wrt,  the  Pciracus,  rather  than 
amoqg  the  farmers  of  the  country  ilistricts.  In  ibc  4tb  ccnttiry 
tbe  demagogues,  tliot^  lutder  another  name,  that  of  orators, 
have  acquired  entire  control  of  the  K«rlHaa.  It  is  an  age  of 
proffwionalism,  and  the  professional  soldier  has  his  oounterpsrt 
in  the  pnifcssional  politician.  Down  to  the  death  of  Pericles 
the  party-leader  had  always  held  olTice  as  Stratcgus.  Ilis  rival, 
Thucydidc>,  sot'  of  .\Ielesias.  tornis  a  sohl.irv  e.xceplioji  Ii.i  lhi-> 
StatemciLl.  In  the  4tli  century  the  divorce  bclweeii  the  ^cliclal 
,ir.d  the  starc:<maii  is  cotr.plete.  The  generak  are  professional 
soltiicTs,  who  .lipire  to  no  p.^iitical  influence  in  the  state,  and  the 
statesmen  devote  them^cKc-.  e.v.luM'.cly  to  [silrias.  a  career 
for  which  they  have  prepared  ihcmscivcs  by  a  proicsaionai 
training  in  oratory  or  administrative  work.  The  ruin  of  agri- 
culture during  the  war  had  reduced  the  old  families  to  insigni- 
ficance. Birth  counts  for  leM  than  nothing  as  a  politiiad  asset 
in  the  age  of  Demosthenes, 

But  great  as  are  the  fxmtEssta  wUch  have  bscn  pointed 
out  bettMen  the  enrHer  and  the  later  danocncy,  those  that 
distinguitb  the  ancient  oomoeption  of  democracy  from  ^^^j^ 
the  modern  arc  of  a  still  more  essential  nature.  The  jimik* 
differences  that  distinguish  the  democracies  of  ancient 
Greece  from  those  of  the  modern  world  have  their  origin, 
to  a  great  extent,  in  the  difference  between  a  city-state 
and  a  nation-state.   Many  of  the  natt  famous  Greek  states 

•After  this  date,  and  partly  in  conaeoueni*  of  the  change,  the 
archon»hip,  to  which  sortition  wa«  aj>piied,  losts  its  iminrt.ince. 
The  ilraieii  (gcncraU)  become  the  chief  cxfxutive  otbciaiit.  As  elec- 
tion was  never  replaced  by  the  lot  in  their  caaC;  the  change  had  tes* 
practical  meaning  than  might  appear  at  first  dgbt.  (Sec  AacHOH , 
SnAiaavs.) 
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had  an  area  of  a  few  square  miles;  the  largest  of  them  was  no 
larger  than  an  English  county.  Political  theory  put  the  limit 
of  the  citi2en-body  at  10,000.  Though  this  number  was  eaoecded 
in  A  lew  film,  it  k  doubUul  if  any  state,  except  Athens,  ever 
cottnted  nuKie  thu  aofiCO  dtifCIU.  In  the  nation-states  of 
atoden  time*,  dcmoastie  govenaieBl  ia  poaaible  only  under  the 
fonn  of  a  repMenuUve  syKem;  in  the  dty-stiite  Tepresentative 
government  was  unnecessary,  and  therefore  unknown.  In  the 
ancient  type  of  democracy  a  popular  chamber  has  no  existence. 
The  Ecdesia  is  not  a  chamber  in  any  sens<  of  the  term;  it  is  an 
assembly  of  the  whole  people,  which  every  litizi  n  is  entitled 
to  attenil,  uiul  in  which  every  one  is  equally  rntitled  to  vote  and 
speak.  The  question  raised  in  modern  political  science,  !is  to 
whether soveieigniy  resides  in  the  eU-*  torsQrtheirrepT<!scnt;itive^. 
has  thus  neither  place  nor  meaning  in  ancient  theory,  in  ilie 
same  way,  one  of  the  most  familiar  results  of  modern  analysis, 
the  diatinctioo  between  the  esecutlvc  and  the  kgisintive,  finds 
■o  nooviitiaii  in  the  Gfe^  wilten.  In  a  direct  wjftMBi  of 
■Bvcninent  tkeie  out  be  ■»  executive  ia  the  proper  •ena& 
Executive  functions  are  dildiarged  by  the  ecdesia,  to  wlraee 
decision  the  details  of  administration  may  be  referred.  The 
position  of  the  strategi,  the  chief  officials  in  the  Athenian 
dcmorracy  of  the  $th  century,  wa^  in  :io  ^etiie  coiiiparabic  to 
that  of  a  modern  cabinet.  Hence  the  individu?.!  citizen  in  an 
ancirnt  democracy  was  concerned  in,  and  re.spoiihiljle  tur.  ihe 
actual  work  oi  government  to  a  degree  that  is  inconceivable  in 
a  modern  state.  Thus  participation  in  the  administrative  and 
jadiciai  business  of  the  state  is  made  by  Aiistoile  the  differentia 
of  tbe  citizen  (nMngt  brriv  6  ^erigcoMr  tf/tavM  Kal  dpx>>i< 
AiiMM.  P^MikSiP.  it7$ase).  AlaigepnipaiUoaof  tliecttiMns 
of  Athens,  in  additiaii  to  inqtteal  lervioe  in  the  couits  of  law, 
must  in  the  course  of  tlieir  lives  have  held  a  magistracy,  great 
or  small,  or  have  acted  for  a  year  or  two  as  members  of  the 
Boule.'  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  was  nothing  corre- 
spondini?  to  a  permanent  civil  service  in  the  aticieiu  siau 
Much  oi  the  work  of  a  government  otTice  would  li;,ve  been 
transacted  by  the  Athenian  lioule.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  political  and  administrative  questions  of  great  import- 
ance came  betoie  the  popular  courts  of  law.  Hence  it  follows 
that  tlie  ordinary  citizen  of  an  ancient  democracy,  in  the  course 
of  his  sernce  in  the  Boule  or  the  law-«oiiita»  acquired  an  interest 
in  pdlitkal  questions,  and  a  gn^  of  adahdttiMive  work,  wUeh 
name  hat  a  select  few  can  liope  t«  acqvire  imder  the  conditions 
of  the  modem  system.  Where  there  esiited  neither  a  popular 
chamber  nor  a  distinct  executive,  there  was  no  opportunity  for 
the  growth  of  a  party-system.  There  were,  of  course,  |K>litical 
parties  at  .-Xlhcns  and  elsewhere — oh'garchs  and  democrats, 
conservatives  and  radicals,  a  peace  paily  and  a  war-party, 
according  to  the  burning  (juestion  01  the  day.  'I'liere  was, 
however,  nothing  equiv.denl  to  a  general  election,  to  a  c.diiiiel 
(or  to  that  collective  responsiljili; y  which  is  c)t  the  essence  of  a 
cabinet),  or  to  the  government  and  the  opposition.  Party 
or^nization,  therefore,  and  a  party igflteni.  in  the  proper  sense, 
were  never  developed.  Whatever  may  have  been  tlie  evils 
inddent  to  the  ancient  form  of  democracy,  the  ^hoi6»"  tbe 
eaucM  and  thet^oOMontiem  were  not  among  then. 

Beaidtt  theie  diftnnnees,  which,  directly  or  faidireetly,  result 
from  the  dtffemiceafiaile,  there  are  others,  hardly  leas  profotmd, 
which  are  not  connected  irtth  the  tsizc  of  the  city-state.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  contrast  between  the  dcmorracies  of  am  lent 
and  of  modern  times  is  to  be  found  in  their  aUitudc  towards 
privilege.  ,\nricnt  democracy  implies  privilege;  modem 
democracy  implies  its  destruction.  In  the  more  fully  dpveloprH 
ciemocracits  of  the  modem  world  {e.%.  in  the  fnited  States,  or  in 
Australia),  the  privilege  of  class  is  unknown;  in  &onic  ot  them 
(e.g.  New  Zealand,  .\ustralia,  Norway)  even  the  privilege  of 
aei  has  been  abobshed.  Ancient  democracy  was  bound  up  with 
privilege  as  nmcil  as  oligarchy  was.  The  ttanaition  from  the 
latter  to  the  former  was  effected  by  enlaiging  the  area  of  privilege 
Md  hy  altering  itt  haait.  In  an  oligirchical  state  citiienah^) 

Fee  an  eatitnate  of  the  numbers  annually  cnteged  ia  tiM  service 
of  Athaas,  ate  Ariatot.  Atk.  Pol.  34.  i. 


might  Ik-  confined  to  10%  of  the  free  population;  under  a 
democracy  50  %  might  enjoy  it .  In  the  former  case  t  he  qualificsp 
tion  might  be  wealth  or  land;  in  the  latter  case  it  might  be, 
as  it  was  at  Athens,  birth,  descent,  on  both  sides,  from  a 
citizen  family.  But,  io  both  caaca  alihe,  the  distinction  between 
a  privileged  and  an  imprivileged  btidy  at  tnt^hen  icsldenta 
a  fundamental.  To  the  unpiivilegBd  daaa  bdonged,  not  only 
foreigners  temporarily  resident  ({im)  and  aliens  permanently 
domiciled  (MroiKot),but  also  those  native-bom  inhabitants  of 
the  state  who  were  of  foreign  extraction,  on  one  side  or  the 
other,-  The  privileges  attaching  to  citizenship  included,  in 
addition  to  eligibility  for  oflficc  and  a  vote  in  the  assembly,  such 
privatp  rights  as  that  of  owning  land  or  a  house,  or  of  contracting 
a  marriage  with  one  of  citizen  status.  The  citizen,  too,  was 
alone  tbe  recipient  of  ali  the  various  forms  of  pay  {e.g.  for  attend- 
ance in  the  assembly,  for  service  in  the  Boule  or  the  laiV40UltS>, 
or  for  the  celebration  of  the  great  festivals)  which  are  so  cod* 
spicttous  a  feature  in  the  developed  democracy  of  the  4th  eentuty. 
The  nutted  could  not  even  plead  in  a  court  of  law  in  person, 
but  only  through  a  patron  (r/xxn-dntf).  It  is  intelligible  that 
privileges  so  great  should  be  jealously  guarded.  In  tbe  demo- 
cracies of  the  modem  world  naturalization  is  easy;  in  those 
of  ancient  Greece  admission  to  the  franchise  was  rarely  accorded. 
In  tiiudei  n  litries,  again, we  are  accustomrd  to  connect  democracy 
wit  h  the  emancipalion  of  women.  It  is  true  that  only  ^ 
a  lew  democratic  constitutions  grant  them  thesulTrage;  ^ 
but  though,  as  a  rule,  they  are  denied  public  rights, 
the  growth  of  popular  government  has  been  almost 
everywhere  accompanied  by  an  extension  of  their  private  rights, 
and  by  the  removal  of  tbe  restrictions  imposed  by  law,  custom 
or  public  opinion  upon  their  freedom  of  action.  In  ancient 
Greece  the  democracies  were  as  illiberal  in  their  policy  as  the 
oligarchies.  Women  of  the  respectable  cla&s  were  condemned 
to  comparative  .s<-chjsion.  They  enjoyed  far  less  freedom  in 
4:h'Ceutury  Athens  than  in  the  iiomeric  Age.  It  is  not  in  any 
of  the  democracies,  but  in  conservative  Sparta,  that  tli^y 
possess  privilege  and  exercise  influence. 

l°he  most  fundamental  of  all  the  contrasts  between  democracy 
in  its  ancient  and  in  its  modem  form  remains  to  be  stated. 
The  ancient  state  was  inseparable  from  slaveiy.  In 
this  reqwct  there  was  DO  difference  between  democracy 
and  the  other  (oia»  of  aoverament.  No  InoonsiBtcnqr  was  fdt, 
therefore,  between  this  inatltatian  and  the  democntic  priodple. 
Modern  political  theory  hss  been  profoundly  affected  by  the 
conception  of  the  dignity  of  labour;  ancient  political  theor>- 
tended  to  regard  labour  as  a  disqualification  for  the  exercise 
of  twilitical  rights.  Where  slavery  exists,  the  taint  of  it  will 
if.evilaijly  cling  to  all  lal.>our  that  can  be  pcrloriiied  by  the 
slave.  Ill  ancient  .Xtheiis  (which  may  be  taken  as  typical  of 
the  Greek  democracies)  unskilled  labour  was  nimost  entirely 
slave-labour,  and  skilled  labour  was  largely  so.  J  he  arts  and 
crafts  were,  to  some  extent,  exercised  by  citizens,  but  to  a  less 
extent  in  the  4th  than  in  the  6th  century.  They  were,  however, 
chiefly  left  to  aliens  or  slaves.  Tbe  dtiacn-body  of  Athens  in 
the  age  of  Demosthenes  has  been  stigmatised  ss  consisting  in 
great  messnre  of  salaried  panpen.  There  is,  doubtless,  an 
exaggeration  in  this.  It  is,  however,  true,  both  that  the  ^stem 
of  state-pay  went  a  long  way  towards  supplying  the  simple  waota 
of  a  southern  population,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 

citizens  hail  lime  to  spare  for  the  service  of  the  state.  Hat!  the 
life  of  the  lower  class  of  citizens  been  aljSorbed  in  a  round  of 
mechanical  labours,  as  fully  as  is  the  life  of  our  imiustrial  classes, 
the  working  of  an  ancient  democracy  would  have  been  imptMssiUle. 
In  justice  to  the  ancient  democracies  it  must  be  conceded  that, 
while  popular  government  carried  with  it  neither  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  alien  nor  the  emancipation  of  the  slave,  the  rights 
secured  to  both  classes  were  more  considerable  in  the  democratic 
states  than ebewhere.  The  lot  of  the  slave,  as  well  as  that  ol  the 
alien,  was  a  peculiarly  favourable  one  at  Athens.  The  pteudo- 
XenopboD  in  the  5th  century  {Dt  np.  Atk.  i.  lo-ts)  awl  Plato 

*  Poreign  ia  not  used  here  as  equivalent  to  non-Hellenic.  It  weans 
"  beionimg  to  aaMher  state,  whether  Greek  or  barbarian." 
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io  the  4tb  (RepublU,  p.  565  b),  prove  that  tbe  spirit  of  liberty, 
wHh  which  Athenian  life  waii  permeated,  was  not  without  its 
influence  upon  the  position  of  these  ck&M'S.  When  we  read  that 
critics  compluned  of  the  opulence  of  siavei»  and  of  tlie  liberties 
tbey  too  It,  sod  wbco  we  m  told  tbet  the  slave  coold  nat  be 
dfitingiushed  from  the  poorer  dass  of  dtiscnscitlMr  bgr  his  dnas 
or  his  look,  we  begin  to  resliae  the  diffcreDCe  between  the  slavery 
of  ancient  Athens  and  the  system  as  it  was  worked  OH  the  ROBUUi 
latijundia  or  the  plantations  of  the  New  World. 

Ij  h.Tti  bufn  anticipated  that  the  fall  of  Athens  would  mr:in 
the  triumph  of  the  (irinciplc-  of  :iuU)r.r)rny.  If  At  liens  h.uJ 
^  surn.'iiilere<l  within  a  year  or  mi  of  tin-  Siiiliuii  tatas- 

trtiplu-.  thib  anticipation  would  ptolMibiy  have  been 
ful£Heil,  It  was  the  last  phase  of  the  struggle  (41  .t- 
404  B.C.)  that  rendered  a  Spartan  empire  inevitable. 
The  oligudiical govenuncBts  established  by  I.ysander  recognised 
that  their  tenure  of  power  was  dependent  upon  Spartan  support, 
while  Lysander  Unsdf,  to  whose  genius,  as  a  political  Ofgsniser 
not  leas  than  as  a  coawMUulcr,  the  tiltUBph  of  ^Muta  was  due. 
waa  unwilling  to  see  Us  work  undone.  The  Athenian  empire 
had  never  included  the  greater  part  of  Greece  proper;  since 
the  Thirty  Years'  Peace  hs  possessions  on  the  mainland,  outside 
ihf  houiidants  of  Attiin,  were  limited  to  Kaupactus  and  I'lataea. 
Sp.irta,  on  ibc  oiher  iiand,  attempted  the  control  of  the  entire 
(ireek  world  cast  of  the  Adriatic.  Athens  had  been  compelled 
to  acknowledge  a  dual  system;  Sparta  sought  to  cslalJli^h 
uniformity.  The  aticnipt  failed  from  the  t";rst.  W  i'hina  year 
of  the  surrender  of  Athens,  Thebes  and  Corinth  had  drifted  into 
an  attitude  of  opposition,  while  Argus  remained  hostile.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  policy  of  X^ysander  succeeded  in  uniting 
against  Sparta  the  very  forces  upon  whidi  she  had  relied  when 
she  entered  on  the  Pejopowneeian  War.  The  Coriathian  War 
(394-387  B.C.)  was  broughtaboutby  theallianoeof  alltheseooad- 
class  powers — Thebes,  Athens,  Corinth,  Argos — ^against  the  one 
first-class  power,  Sparta.  Though  Sparta  emerged  successful 
from  the  war,  it  was  with  the  loss  of  her  maritime  empire,  and 
at  the  cost  of  recognising  the  principle  of  auiononiy  as  the  basis 
of  the  Cireek.  political  system.  It  was  already  evident,  thus 
early  in  ilie  century,  that  the  ccnlrifugai  forces  were  to  [)rovc 
stronger  than  the  <rntripcta].  Two  further  causc-s  may  he 
indicated  which  help  (o  explain  the  failure  of  the  Spartan 
empire.  In  the  fust  place  Spartan  sea-power  was  an  artificial 
Creation.  History  seens  to  show  that  it  is  idle  for  a  state  to 
aapire  to  naval  svpcemacy  wdess  it  possesses  a  great  omimercial 
nuttine.  Athens  had  possessed  such  a  nwine;  her  naval 
supfestacy  was  doe  not  to  the  men  siae  of  her  fleet,  but  to  the 
numbers  and  skill  of  her  seafaring  population.  Sparta  had  no 
commerce.  She  could  build  fleets  more  easily  than  she  could 
mat?  them.  A  .single  defeat  (at  L'liidus,  jiji  H.c  j  sutViced  for 
the  ruin  of  her  stu-power.  The  second  cause  is  i*/  be  found  m  ihc 
tinanri.d  weakness  of  the  Spartan  state.  The  Spartan  treasury 
had  been  temporarily  enrfrhrd  by  the  spoils  of  the  Pcloponnesian 
War,  but  neither  during  thai  war,  nor  afterwards,  did  S[jana 
■ucoeed  in  developing  any  scicntiiic  financial  sysiein.  Athens 
was  the  only  state  which  cither  possessed  a  large  annual  revenue 
ce  accumulated  a  considerable  reserve.  Under  the  conditions 
of  Greek  wsrisie,  fleets  were  more  expensive  than  amies.  Not 
only  was  mon^  needed  for  the  buiMinK  and  aaaintenance  of  the 
ships,  but  the  sidlor  must  he  paid,  while  the  aoMkr  served  for 
nothing.  Hence  the  power  with  the  longest  pufse  cwdd  both 
build  the  largest  fleet  and  attract  the  most  skilful  seamen. 

The  liattleof  Leuttra  transferre<i  the  heKemojiy  from  Sp.irta 
to  Thebes,  but  the  attempt  !o  unite  Greece  under  the  leader>hip 
of  I  lubes  was  from  the  first  dootiied  to  lailure.  I  he 
conditions  were  less  favoumble  to  lliebes  than  the> 
had  been  to  Athene,  or  Sparta.  I  hebes  was  even  more 
exclusively  a  land-[)owcr  than  dpana.  She  had  no 
revenue  comparable  to  that  of  Athens  in  the  preceding  century. 
Unlike  Athens  and  Sparta,  she  had  not  the  advantage  of  being 
identlfled  Whb  a  poUtkal  cause.  As  the  enemy  of  .\thens  in  the 
5th  oe&tury,  she  was  on  the  side  of  oligarchy;  as  tlie  rival  of 
Sparta  in  the  4th,  she  waa  on  the  aUeof  deaocnqr,  but  in  ber 


bid  for  primacy  she  could  not  appeal,  as  Athens  and  Sparta 
could,  to  a  great  political  tradition,  nor  had  she  behind  her, 
as  they  had,  the  moral  force  of  a  great  political  principle.  Her 
poshion,  too,  in  Boeotia  itself  waa  insecom.  The  rise  of  Athens 
waa  in  great  meaanre  the  reanit  of  the  syiMeeiiiii  (vwouwr ««Ar) 
of  Attica.  All  inhaUtanta  of  Attica  were  Athenians.  But 
"  Boeotian  "  and  "  Theban  "*  were  not  synonymous  terms.  The 
Boeotian  league  was  an  imperfect  form  of  union,  .-ls  compared 
with  the  Athenian  state,  and  the  claim  of  Thebes  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  IcaRuc  w.xs,  at  best,  sullenly  acquiesced  in  by  the 
other  towns.  The  destruction  of  &ome  of  the  most  fsfnous  of 
the  Boeotian  citic-^,  however  necessary  it  may  have  been  in  order 
to  unite  the  country,  was  a  measure  which  at  once  impaireti  the 
resources  of  Tliebes  and  outraged  Greek  sentiment.  It  has  been 
often  held  that  the  failure  of  Theban  policy  was  due  to  the  death 
of  Epaminondas  (at  the  battle  of  Miuiliuea,  362  B.C.).  For  this 
view  there  is  no  justification.  His  policy  bad  proved  a  failure 
before  hie  death.  Where  it  htfinaiiiasd  with  the  ^t  of  the 
age^  the  t^Itit  of  disaidenoe^  it  aneoeeded;  wheee  it  attempted 
to  run  eminter  to  it,  it  failed.  It  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
supremacy  of  Sparta  in  the  Peloponncsc;  it  failed  to  unite  the 
Peloponnese  on  a  new  basts.  It  failed  still  more  signally  to  unite 
(Greece  north  of  the  Isthmus.  It  left  C.rcccc  weaker  and  more 
f)i\'ided  than  it  found  it  (.see  the  concludinR  words  ot  Xcnophon's 
H (ill  nil's).  It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  importance 
of  his  policy  as  a  destrucljve  force;  as  a  constructive  force  it 
effected  nothing,'  The  Peloponnesian  system  which  Epami- 
nondas overthrew  bad  lasted  two  hundred  years.  Under 
Spartan  leadership  tbe  Peloponnese  had  enjoyed  almost  complete 
immunity  from  invasioa  and  comparative  immunity  from 
stasis  (faction).  The  claim  that  IsocilteB  asnkea  lor  $pafta  ik 
probably  well-founded  (ilficMlaamr,  C^^g;  during  the  peiM 
of  Spartan  Bacendency  the  Peloponncaiana  were  fiia(|ioi4(rrarM 
rwf  'EX\4f*wi>).  Peloponnesian  sentiment  had  been  one  of  the 
chief  factors  in  Greek  politics;  to  it,  indeed,  in  no  small  def^ree 
was  due  the  victory  over  Persia.  The  Theban  victory  at  l.cuctra 
destroyed  the  unity,  and  with  it  the  peace  and  tbe  prosperity, 
of  the  J'eloponncsc.  It  inaugurated  a  period  of  misery,  the 
natural  result  of  st<isix  and  invasion,  to  which  no  parallel  can 
be  found  in  the  earlier  history  (Sec  Isorrates,  Arckidamus,  65, 
tb;  the  relapounesians  were  viiaiMiiiisfm.  roll  ov^^patt}.  It 
destroyed,  100,  the  i'eloponne^an  sentiment  of  hostility  to  tbe 
invader.  The  bulk  of  the  army  that  defeated  Maidonius  at 
Plataea  came  from  the  Pehponaaae;  at  Chacmoea  no  Fklopon- 


The  question  remains.  Why  dU  the  dtyHrtate  fail  to  atvu 
Greece  from  conquest  by  Macedoo?  Waa  this  result  due  to  the 

inherent  weakness  cither  of  the  city-state  itself,  or  of 

one  particular  form  of  it,  democracy?  It  is  t  lear,  in  T1t»  rite 
any  caiie,  that  the  triumph  of  Macedon  was  llie  ellei  l  %tcriloa 
of  causes  wliich  had  long  been  at  work.  If  neither 
Philip  nor  .\lexander  had  appeared  on  the  scene.  Greece  mi;;hi 
have  maintained  her  independence  for  another  Reneration  or 
two;  but,  when  invasion  came,  it  would  have  found  her  weaker 
and  more  distracted,  and  the  conquerors  might  easily  have  been 
lew  imbued  with  tbe  Greek  spirit,  and  less  sympathetic  towards 
Grsek  ideals,  than  the  great  Macedonian  and  his  son.  These 
causes  are  (0  bo  found  in  the  tendencies  of  the  age,  political, 
economic  and  moniL  Of  the  two  roovements  which  cbaracteriaed 
the  Great  Age  tn  its  poKtkal  aspect,  the  iavvial  and  thn 
democratic,  the  one  failed  and  the  flitlier  succeeded.  Thefisilure 
and  the  success  were  equally  fatal  to  the  chances  of  Greece  in 
the  cont'ict  with  Maccdon.  By  the  middle  of  the  4th  century 
Greek  politics  had  come  to  1m-  flominatcd  by  the  theory  of  the 
b.dance  of  power.  This  theory,  enuntiateii  in  its  coarsest  form 
by  I  )rmosl  hi'nes  \}'ro  M ri^iiiopohi.  4  av^i^iipn,  rj}  i"ii\ti  Kai 
AtutmaifaoHOus  aadtvtls  uvai  nai  Oitiiaiout;  cf.  in  AmU'eral. 
I03,  103),  had  shaped  the  foreign  policy  of  Athens  since  the  end 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  As  long  as  Sparta  was  the  stronger, 
Athens  inclined  to  a  Theban  alliance;  after  Leuctra  she  tended 
in  the  direction  of  a  Spartan  ooei  At  the  epoch  of  Phiiip'a 
<  It  Uled  even  to  creat*  a  united  Arcadia  or  a  4 
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aooBMfali  ihc  ftifOH  were  cwywlHn  oici^  bduMd.  Tbe 
PdopauNtewHiiirly  eqtidljr  divided  bcttMCD  tin  UmImd  ud 
the  Sptrttn  iiit«te«ts,  and  ctatral  Graeee  was  ilnQtrly  divMcd 

between  the  ThetMui  and  the  Athenian.  Farther  north  we  get 
an  Athenian  party  opposed  to  an  Olynthian  in  Chalcidice,  and 
a  republican  party,  dependent  upon  ihe  support  ol  Thtbts, 
oppused  to  iha;  ot  the  tyrants  in  Thess-aly.  It  is  easy  to  set-  that 
the  political  cotiditioDs  of  Greece,  both  in  the  north  and  in  the 
south,  invited  interference  from  without.  And  the  triumph  of 
democracy  in  its  CKtrcme  form  was  ruinous  to  tht  military 
efficiency  of  Greece.  On  the  one  aide  tliere  vas  a  monarchical 
state,  ill  which  all  powers,  civil  as  well  as  military,  were  conccn- 
tntcd  ia  Uic  bands  of  a  nxtKle  rukr;  on  the  otiier,  a  mnMitutioiMl 
qratan,  in  wUch  aoonipi«teae|w*ndon]uKl  been  effected  between 
tbeie^pwibiiityef  dieatamaMUiaad  tluitof  tbe  commaoder.' 

It  cmM  not  be  doubtful  with  wbich  aide  victoiy  wonld  rest. 
Ifcaawhile,  the  economic  conditions  were  steadily  growing  worse. 
The  cause  which  Aristotle  assigns  for  the  decay  of  the  Spartan 

state— a  derlining  population  (.scr  I'oliiics,  ]>.  1270  .1  drtliXtro 
^  sroXiS  Tuiv  XoKfiiaxuDv'ujiv  5td  Tf}r  6\L'yav6p<j>wia.vi — niiKht  be 
extended  to  the  tjreek  world  generally.  The  losb  of  population 
was  partly  the  rc:Sull  of  \var  and  stasis: — liocrates  spcakii  ol  the 
numlK-r  of  political  exiles  from  the  various  states  as  enormous* — 
but  it  was  also  due  to  a  decliniug  btrih-rate,  and  to  the  exposure 
fli  in&nta.  Aristotle,  while  condemning  exposure,  sanctions  the 
pnicuring  ol  abortioD  (Politics,  1335  b).  It  is  probable  that 
botb  aniMMtai  and  post-natal  infanticide  were  rife  everywhere, 
except  aamnt  the  laore  backward  <wiinwmitir*i  A  people 
vhidt  has  coodaaned  itidf  to  racial  luicide  can  have  little 
i^fflfyy  ariboB  pftted  aciiott  a  "Dthw  In  whi^  heakhlcv  instincts 
prevul.  Tbe  materials  for  fennfoi!  a  trustworthy  estimate  of 
the  population  if  f'li'ece  at  any  ^iveii  eix>eh  are  not  .lil' 
there  is  eiiougn  evidence,  however,  to  prove  that  luc  milriai> 
population  of  the  leading  Greek  states  at  the  era  of  the  battle 
of  Chacronea  (338  B.C.)  fell  far  short  of  what  it  had  been  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  W  ar.  The  decline  in  fxspuiation 
bad  been  accompanied  by  a  decline  in  wealth,  both  pubUc  and 
private;  and  iddla  tcwnues  had  shrunk,  expenditure  had 
pown.  It  waa  n  oeDtury  of  w^.rfnrr;  and  warfare  had  become 
eacmnoMly  mom  eipensive,  partly  through  the  increased  em- 
ployment Of  tteicenaries,  partiy  tluoagb  tbe  enhanced  coat  of 
materiaL  The  power  of  the  pane  bad  made  itadf  fdt  even  in 
the  5tb  century;  Persian  gold  had  helped  to  decide  the  issue 
of  the  great  war.    In  the  politics  of  the  4lh  century  tbe  power 

of  the  purse  iM-comes  1)  i':;termininR  factor.  The  public 
bnantc  of  the  ancient  wisrlii  was  singuliirly  simple  in  eh:iracter, 
and  the  e.xpedients  for  rai.sing  a  revenue  were  comparatively  few 
The  distinction  between  direet  and  indirect  ta.tation  was  recog- 
nized in  practice,  hut  slates  a-S  a  rule  were  reluctant  to  submit 
to  the  former  system.  The  revenue  oi  Athens  in  the  sth  century 
was  mainly  derived  from  the  tribute  paid  by  her  subjects;  it 
was  only  in  time  of  war  that  a  diicct  tax  was  levied  upon  the 
citizen-body.'  In  the  age  of  Demosthenes  the  revenue  derived 
horn  tlm  Atiienian  ConiedenQr  waa  inaignificant.  Tiie  wliolc 
httidaa  of  the  CJ^anaet  of  a  war  fdl  upon  tlie  tsoo  debet 
CitiMU,  lrik»  wmanbjact  to  direct  taxation  in  the  dual  foon  of 
the  Trtmreky  and  tbe  Eispkora  (property-tax).  Tlie  revenue 
thus  raised  was  wliolly  insutlicient  for  an  ellorr  on  a  great  scale, 
yet  the  revenues  of  Athens  at  this  pcricHi  must  have  exceeded 
those  of  any  other  state. 

It  is  to  moral  causes,  however,  rather  than  to  political  or 
economic  ones,  that  the  failure  of  Greece  in  the  conflict  with 
Macedon  is  attributed  by  the  most  famous  Greek  statesmen 
of  that  age.  Demosthenes  is  never  weary  of  insisting  upon  tbe 
decay  of  patriotism  among  tbe  dtixcns  and  upon  the  decay 
01  probity  among  their  leaden.  Venality  had  always  been 
the  besetting  sin  of  Greek  atatcsmco.  F^iicles'  boaat  aa  to  his 

■  Sec  DcmoatheoM,  Oil  Ike  Cnmm,  935.  FbOip  was  aArwwArwp, 

ttvwitnif,  ^-ffituT,  lifiun  wirrui*. 

'  See  ArchiJamus,  6S;  Pkilippus,  96,  Star*  fifo»  etrai  cvarifaai 

'Tile  Ltlurgifr.  ii'.^'.  llie  trieraril:.  h  n  nurh  the  Mfllft  effect  as 
a  direct  tax  levied  upon  the  wealthiest  ciuxea». 


owBhteaira|)iihi|it]r(Thtte.i.4o)iia%nilicaBtaatothe  rapota- 
tionofhbeantnnpaeaijea.  Inthetaof Demoatbeaeatbeievd  ol 

public  life  in  this  respect  had  sunk  at  feast  as  low  as  that  whicfa 

prevails  in  many  states  of  the  modern  world  (see  Deniosih.  On  the 
Crown,  6t  xopd  roit 'EXXifffiv,  ou  ruslv  aXX'  a.nMO'  dfioUni  <^pi. 
TfM&oTuv  mai  hoipoltoKuiv  (rwk^;  cf.  {{  295,  2q6.).  Corruption  was 
certainly  not  confined  to  the  Macedotlian  party.  The  be*!  that 
can  be  said  in  defence  t)f  the  patriots,  as  wcU  as  of  their  opponents, 
is  that  they  faoneiitiy  believed  that  the  policy  which  they  were 
bribed  to  advocate  was  the  best  for  their  couotry's  interests. 
The  evidence  for  the  general  decay  of  patriotism  among  the  mass 
of  the  citizens  is  leas  conclusive.  The  battle  of  Megalopolis 
(331  n.c.),  in  wliich  tiie  Spartan  aoldiezy  "  went  down  in  a  blase 
of  1^,"  piDvca  that  the  spirit  «f  the  LaeedcmoalaB  aute 
mmalned  wnriwngfdi  But  at  Atbensit  seemed  tocaotemporafy 
observeirt— to  laoctates  equally  with  Demosthenes — that  tbe 
q>irit  ol  the  great  days  was  extinct  (sec  Isocr.  On  tke  Peact, 
47,  48).  It  cannot,  of  course,  be  denied  that  public  opinion  was 
obstinately  opposed  to  the  diversion  of  the  Theoric  Fund  to  the 
purposes  of  the  war  with  Philip.  It  was  not  till  the  year  before 
Chacronea  that  Demosthenes  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
assembly  !o  devote  the  entire  sttrplws  to  the  expenses  oi  the  war.* 
Nor  can  it  be  fienied  that  mercenaries  were  far  more  largely 
employed  in  the  4th  century  than  in  the  sth.  in  justice,  however, 
to  the  Athenians  of  the  Demosthenic  era,  it  should  be  remembefed 
that  the  burden  of  direct  taxation  was  rarely  imposed,  and  was 
reluctantly  endured,  in  the  previous  century.  It  must  also  be 
lemeonbeied  that,  even  in  the  4th  oentniy^  tlie  Athenian  dtiaeii 
waa  ready  to  take  the  iidd,  provided  that  It  waa  not  a  qnesthm 
of  a  distant  expedition  or  of  prolonged  service.'  For  distant 
expeditions,  or  for  prolonged  service,  a  citizen-militia  is  unsuited. 
The  sul)stitution  of  a  professional  force  for  an  unprofessional 
one  i.s  to  be  explained,  p-irtly  by  the  change  in  the  character  of 
(ireck  warfare,  and  partly  by  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  Supply 
and  demand.  There  had  been  a  time  when  warfare  meant  a 
brief  campaign  in  the  summer  months  against  a  neighbouring 
Slate.  It  had  come  to  mean  prolonged  operations  against  a 
diltaBt  enemy.'  Athens  was  at  war,  t.g.  with  Phil^  for  eleven 
years  cantinaouaiy  (357-346  b.c).  If  winter  campaigns  in 
Thrace  were  mipqpidar  at  this  epoch,  they  had  been  hardly 
leas  aqmpalsr  in  tlie  epoch  of  tlie  Fehponnesian  War.  In  the 
days  of  her  grentneta,  too,  Athena  bad  fiedy  employed  mer- 
cenaries, but  it  was  in  the  navy  rather  than  the  army.  In  tbe 
age  of  Pericles  the  supply  of  mercenary  rowers  was  abundant, 

the  supply  of  mercenary  troops  inconsiderable.  In  the  age  of 
Demosthenes  incessant  warfare  and  ceaseless  revolution  had 
tilled  (ireece  with  crowds  of  homeless  adventurers.  The  supply 
helped  to  Create  the  demand,  I  hc  mercenary  was  as  cheap  as 
the  citizen  soldier,  and  much  more  effective.  On  the  whole, 
then,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  preval- 
ence of  the  mercenary  system  as  the  expression  of  a  declining 
patriotism.  It  would  be  nearer  the  mark  to  treat  the  transition 
from  the  vobntaiy  to  the  psotoaionni  qnism  as  cause  rather 
than  effect:  as  one  aBMWg  the  canam  whidi  contributed  to  the 
decay  of  putriic  spirit  in  the  Greek  world. 

6.  From  Alexander  to  thf  Roman  Conquer  (jgtf-Z^  AC).— bi 
the  history  of  Greece  proper  during  this  pcribd  the  btereit  ia 
mainly  constitutional.    It  may  be  called  the  age  of 
federation.    Federation,  indeed,  was  no  novelty  in  ^^^H^ 
Greece.     Federal  unions  had  existed  in  lliessaly,  m  tutM 
Boeotia  and  elsewhere,  and  the  Boeotian  icague  can  be 
traced  b.^.ck  at  least  to  the  6th  century.    Two  new ly-fountied 
federations,  the  Chalcidian  and  the  Arcadian,  play  no  inc  onsidcr- 
able  part  in  the  politics  of  the  4th  century.    But  it  is  not  ;  ill  the 
ard  century  that  federation  attains  to  iu  full  development  in 
Greece,  and  beoomca  the  normal  type  of  polity.  Ihe  two  great 

*  His  cxttams  eautioo  In  agipmctiing  the  question  at  an  earlier 
date  ii)  to  be  BOtioed.  See,  e^.,  Otymhiaes,  i.  19,  30. 

'  e.g.  the  two  expeditioru  sent  to  Fubrx:a,  the  cavalry  force tbst 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Mantinca,  anil  the  .irmy  that  fong^t  at 
Chncrrtnf  a.   The  troops  in  all  these  cases  were  citizens. 

'  Fnr  thca]tsnd.cbanct(rof  warfare  see  Deeaosthenas,  MiMtMfcf, 
iii.  4tt,  49. 
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leagues  of  this  period  are  the  Aetolian  and  the  Achaean.  Doth 
had  existed  in  tbe  4th  century,  but  the  latter,  which  had  been 
diiMlvtd  ihoitly  before  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century, 
iHHiiiMi  inpottaat  only  after  iu  icstontioo  i»  a8o  «hout 
wbicb  date  the  fonner,  too,  £nt  bcgiiu  to  Bttiaet  nodoe,  The 
interest  of  federalism  lies  in  the  fact  tlMt  ft  DMika  an  advance 
beyond  the  conception  of  the  city-state.  It  u  an  attempt  to 
solve  the  problem  which  the  Athcuiati  empire  failed  to  solve,  the 
reconciliation  of  the  claims  of  local  autonomy  with  those  of 
national  union.  The  federal  leasues  01  ilio  3rd  century  possess 
a  further  interest  for  the  niodorn  world,  in  that  there  ear.  be 
traced  in  t  heir  <  on.Htilutioui  a  nearer  approach  to  a  repri^sent  at  ivc 
s>'stem  than  is  found  elsewhere  in  Greek  experience.  A  genuine 
representative  system,  it  is  true,  was  never  developed  in  any 
Creek poUty.  What  we  find  in  the  leagues  is  a  sort  of  compromise 
hetwaat  the  fninciple  of  a  primary  a^embly  and  the  principle 
el  a  f^neientative  chamber.  In  hoth  leagues  the  lUHniiial 
ioveie^  was  a  prinuiry  asaeoibly,  in  wkiA  cwiy  individual 
citizen  had  the  right  to  vote.  In  both  of  them,  bowwer,  tbe 
real  power  lay  with  a  council  (^oirX^)  composed  of  tatmhtn 
representative  01  each  of  the  component  states.' 
The  real  interest  of  this  fK-riod,  however,  is  to  be  looked  for 
than  in  (>reece  itself.  Alcvandcr's  career  is  one  of  the 
luriiiug-points  in  history.  He  ih  one  of  the  few  to 
whom  it  has  been  given  to  modify  the  whole  future 
•mpte.  ol  the  human  race.  He  originated  two  forces  which 
have  profoundly  affected  the  development  of  ci\nliza- 
tion.  He  created  Hellenism,  and  he  created  for  the  western 
world  the  monarchical  ideal.  Greece  had  produced  personal 
nileca  of  abOity,  or  even  of  ccniuai  but  to  the  greatest  <A  these, 
to  FtisiBtiatus,  to  Dionyalus,  even  to  Jason  of  Pbeiae,  there 
dung  the  fatal  taint  of  illegftimaqr.  As  yet  no  ruler  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  person  of  the  monarch  respectable. 
Alexander  made  it  sacred.  From  him  is  <lerived,  for  tlie  West, 
that  "  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king."  And  in  creaiiiiK 
Hellenism  he  created,  for  the  lirst  time,  a  common  type  of 
civilization,  with  a  common  language,  literature  and  art,  es 
well  as  a  common  form  of  political  organization.  In  Asia  Minor 
he  wa&  content  to  reinforce  the  existing  Hellenic  elements 
(cf .  the  case  of  Side,  Arrian,  A  nahasis,  i.  26.  4).  In  the  rest  of 
the  £aat  his  instrument  of  hel]cni»aion  was  tbe  polis.  He  is 
said  to  have  founded  no  less  than  seventy  dtfes,  dsatined  to 
becnne  centres  of  Greek  influeocei  and  the  grsat  majority 
of  these  vete  in  lands  tn  which  dty^life  was  almost  unknown. 
Ill  tut  Nspecthiaeianqih!  was  emulated  by  his  sucecsMNS.  The 
eastern  provinces  were  soon  lost,  though  Greek  influences 
lingered  on  even  in  Bactria  and  across  the  Indus.  Il  u<is,  unly 
the  regions  lying  to  the  west  of  the  FAiphratcs  that  were 
ctlcctively  hellcnizrrl.  and  the  permanence  of  this  result  was 
largely  due  lo  iht  polic\'  of  Rome.  Hut  after  ?A]  tieiiuctions  have 
been  made,  the  great  f.ict  remains  that  for  many  centuries  after 
Alexander's  death  (ireek  was  the  language  ul  htcrature  and 
religion,  of  commerce  and  of  administration  throughout  the 
Nearer  East.  Alexander  had  created  a  universal  empire  as  well 
as  a  universal  culture.  His  empire  perished  at  his  death,  but 
its  central  idea  survived— that  of  the  mumcipai  freedom  of  tiie 
Greek ^jswithintheftameworitof an bnperialqrsten.  HeUen- 
istic  dvilixatkm  Day  appear  degenerate  when  ceoipefed  with 
Heflenic;  wiien  compared  with  the  civilizations  wUdi  it  super- 
seded in  non-Hellenic  lands,  it  marks  an  unquestionable  advance. 
(For  the  history  of  Greek  civilization  in  the  East.seeHELLENiSM.) 
(,reecc  left  her  mark  ufJon  the  civilization  of  the  West  as  well 
asii['<in  that  of  the  East,  but  the  proi  ess  by  which  her  inlluence 
was  diffusi'd  wa.s  ensenlially  dilTerent.  In  the  East  Hellenism 
came  in  the  train  oi  the  conqueror,  and  Rome  was  content  to 
build  upon  the  foundations  laid  by  Alexander.  In  the  West 
Greek  inducoces  were  difiuaed  by  the  Roman  conquest  of  Greece. 
It  was  through  theascendancywfaichGreek  literature,  philosophy 
and  art  acquired  over  the  Roman  mind  that  Greek  culture 
penetrated  to  the  nations  of  western  Euiope.  The  dvilisatioo 

■  'It  is  known  that  the  councillow  were  appoSnted  by  the  stan 
in  the  Aetolian  league;  itisonly«inniiedinnikeaseoi  the  Aeaaeai 


of  the  East  remained  Greek.  The  civilizatioo  of  the  West 
hpcnme  and  remained  Latin,  but  it  was  a  Latin  civilization  that 
was  saturated  with  Greek  influences.    The  ultimate  division, 

both  of  the  empke  and  the  church,  into  two  halves,  finds  iu 
explanation  in  this  original  difference  ei  cvHiue. 
An-ciext  Atmosinxs.'— (L)  For  thecariiest  pedodsef  Greek 

history,  the  so-called  Minoan  and  Mycenaean,  the  evidence  is 

purely  arcliaeological.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  refer  to  the  article 
Aege.^n  CiviiiZATlON.  For  the  next  period,  the  Heroic  or 
Hom.eric  Age,  the  evidence  is  derived  from  the  poems  ot  Homer. 
In  any  estimate  of  1  he  value  of  t  hesc  poems  as  historical  evidence, 
much  will  depend  upon  the  view  taken  of  the  authorship,  age 
and  unity  ot  the  poems.  For  a  full  discussion  of  these  questions 
sec  Homer.  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  poems  are  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  race, 
which  differed  from  later  periods  in  pg^'*!^!  and  social,  military 
and  economic  oonditiona.  But  hen  agraament  ends.  If,  as  is 
geneittlly  held  ligrGcnnan  critics,  the  poena  are  not  eadier  than 
the  9th  csatauy,  if  thqr  eovlain  lacge  biteqiolatleBa  of  caof 
sidersUy  later  date  and  U  they  are  Ionian  ui  origin,  the  authority 
of  the  poems  becomes  comparatively  slight.  The  existence  of 
different  strata  in  the  poems  will  imply  the  existence  of  incon- 
sis'encieH  and  contradictions  in  the  evidence;  nor  will  the 
evidcn<  e  be  that  of  a  cont  rraiK)rary.  It  will  also  follow  that  the 
picture  of  the  heroic  age  conIaine<l  in  the  pocms  is  an  idealized 
one.  The  more  extreme  critics,  e.g.  Beloch,  deny  that  the  poems 
are  evidence  even  for  the  existence  of  a  pre-Dorian  epoch.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  poems  arc  assigned  to  the  nth  or  uth 
Century,  to  a  Pcloponncsian  writer,  and  to  a  period  anterior  to 
the  Doriafi  Invasion  and  the  cotonisatioii  of  Asia  Minor  (this 
(s  the  view  of  tbe  late  Dr  O.  B.  Minio),  the  evidence  becomes 
that  of  a  contemporary,  and  the  authority  of  the  poems  for  the 
distribution  of  races  and  tribes  in  the  Heroic  Age,  as  well  as  for 
the  social  and  political  conililions  of  the  poet's  time,  would  lie 
( onclusive.  Homer  recognizes  no  Dorians  in  Greece,  except  fn 
Crete  (see  ^WvcTcy,  xi\  1771,  and  no  Greek  colonics  in  Asia 
Minor.  Only  two  expl.ination!!  are  po«wb!e.  Either  tfirre  is 
deliberate  archaism  in  the  poems,  or  else  thev  are  earlier  in  date 
than  the  Dorian  invasion  and  the  coioniiuition  of  Asia  Minor. 

II.  For  the  period  that  extends  from  the  end  of  the  Heroic 
Age  to  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War*  the  two  principal 
authorities  are  Herodotus  and  Thucydidcs.  Not  only  ji^,^^,^ 
have  the  other  historical  works  which  treated  of  this 
period  perished  (those  at  kast  whose  date  is  ceiiier  than 
tbe  Christian  era),  but  their  authority  was  aeooRdaiy  and 
their  material  chiefly  derived  from  these  two  writers,  tn  one 
respect  then  this  period  of  (Jreek  fiistory  stands  alone.  Indeed, 
it  might  be  <aid.  with  hardly  an  e.vaggeratiou,  that  there  is 
nothing  like  it  elsewhere  in  history.  .Mmost  our  sole  authorities 
are  two  writers  of  unique  genius,  and  they  are  writers  whose 
wi>rks  have  come  down  to  us  intact.  For  the  period  wliich  ends 
with  the  repulse  of  the  Persian  invasion  our  authority  is  Hero 
dotus.  For  the  period  which  extends  from  478  to  411  we  arc 
dependent  upon  Thucydidcs'.  In  each  case,  however,  a  distinc- 
t  i^m  must  be  drawn.  The  Persian  Wars  form  the  proper  subject 
of  Uerodoius's  work;  the  Peloponnesisn  War  is  tbe  subject  of 
ThuTdidea.  Tht?  interval  between  the  two  wati  Is  metdy 
sketched  by  Thocydidea;  while  of  tbe  period  aoterior  to  tbe 
conflicts  of  tbe  Greek  with  the  Persian,  Herodotus  doea  not 
attempt  either  a  complete  or  a  continuous  narrative.  lOs 
references  to  it  are  episodical  and  accidental.  Hence  oor  know- 
ledge of  the  Persian  Wars  and  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  is 
widely  different  in  character  from  our  knowledge  of  the  rest  of 
this  perioil.  In  the  history  of  these  wars  the  lacunae  arc  few; 
in  the  rest  of  the  histor>'  they  are  alike  frequent  and  serious  In 
the  histon,',  therefore,  01  the  Tertian  and  Peloponnesian  War? 
little  is  to  be  learnt  from  the  secondary  sources.  Elsewhere, 
especially  in  the  interval  between  the  two  waia,  tbey  become 
relativdy  important. 

la  estimating  the  authority  of  Herodotus  (f .«.)  we  must  be 

*  Strictly  s(>P4ikinK,  to  41 1  B.C.  For  the  last  sevni  ;fearB  of  the 
war  our  principal  authority  is  Xcoophon,  RtUmUea,  i.,  u. 
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CMcfttl  lo  ctittii^Mi  bctwem  the  invnioa  of  Xmm  tad  aO 
that  »  enUer.  RerMliMw'^  mwfc  wa*  pabliib«d  floon  after 

430  B.C.,  >.«.  about  half  a  century  after  the  iBvasion.  Much  of  his 
infonnation  was  gathered  in  the  coune  of  the  preceding  twenty 
yrars.  Although  his  evidence  is  not  that  of  an  fvi-wirncw,  he- 
bad  had  opportunities  of  meeting  those  who  had  thcmsLlvi-s 
played  a  part  in  the  war,  on  one  side  or  thcoihcT  (c  Thcrsjiulcr 
of  Orrhompnos,  ix.  16).  In  any  ca.se,  we  ;ire  dealing  with  a 
tradition  which  is  litlk-  moru  than  a  ficiiiTatioii  oli!,  and  the 
events  to  which  the  tradition  relates,  the  incidents  oi  the  struggle 
against  Xenes.  were  of  a  nature  to  impress  themselves  indelibly 
upon  the  minds  oi  oontemporarics.  \Vherc,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  is  treating  of  the  period  anterior  to  the  invasion  of  Xenes, 
he  ia  dqpendeot  upon  •  tradition  which  i»  never  ksa  than  two 
9enefatiooa«iU,aiidnflainetiiBesceBtiirie8oU.  Hia  infoeiBaiita 
were,  at  hetC,  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  the  aetata  ia  the  wan 
(e.g.  ArcUas  the  Spartan,  iii.  55).  Moreover,  the  ittvaaion  of 
Xerxes,  entailing,  as  it  did,  the  destruction  of  cities  and  sanctu- 
aries, especially  of  Athens  and  its  temples,  marks  a  dividing 
line  in  Greek  hisitory.  It  was  not  mcrily  that  evidence  pcrij-hcd 
and  records  were  deslroyed.  What  in  refercnct'  to  tradition  is 
even  more  important,  a  ncwronsriousncssof  power  was  awakened, 
new  interests  were  aroused,  and  new  questions  and  problems 
cacic  to  the  iron;.  The  former  tliinifs  hail  parsed  away,  all 
things  were  become  new.  A  generation  that  is  occupied  with 
making  history  00  a  great  scale  is  not  likely  to  busy  itself  with 
the  hinoiy  of  the  past.  Consequently,  the  earlier  traditions 
iKcamO  h^nt  and  obacurcd,  and  the  hutory  diiBcuIt  to  recon- 
struct. As  we  ttace  back  the  oooflia  between  Greece  and 
POrsia  to  its  beginning  and  anteoedenta^  we  ate  oooacions  that 
the  tradition  baooaus  kaa  tmatwoithj  aa  wc  paaa  back  iion 
one  stage  to  another.  Hie  tnditjon  of  the  expedition  of  Batis 
and  Artapherncs  is  less  credible  in  its  details  than  that  of  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes,  but  it  is  at  once  fuller  and  more  credible 
than  the  trnditiuii  ol  the  Ionian  revolt  Winn  we  gel  harl:  to 
the  Scythian  expedition,  we  can  discover  but  tew  grains  of 
historical  truth. 

Much  recent  rrituisTO  ot  tJtrvxloius  has  been  directed  apain.si 
his  veracity  as  a  traveller.  With  this  wc  arc  not  here  cuneerncJ. 
The  critidam  of  him  aa  an  historian  begins  with  Thucydides. 
Among  the  references  of  tlie  htter  writer  to  his  predecessor  arc 
the  following  passages:  i.  }i:  i.  3}  ad  fin.;  i.  20  ad  tin. 
(cf.  Herod,  ix.  SJ-  and  vi.  57  ad  fin.);  iii.  6j  5  4  ("-"f-  H'^rod, 
ix.  S7);  ii.  2  §{  1  and  3  (cf.  Hood.  vii.  »is);  ii.  8  i  3  (cf.  Uetod. 
vi.  98).  Perhaps  the  two  dearest  esaaiplea  of  this  otitidam  are 
to  be  found  in  Thucydides'  correction  of  HoNidatUs's  account 
of  the  Cylonian  conspiracy  (Thuc.  i.  n6,  cf.  Herod,  v.  71)  and 
in  his  appreciation  of  the  character  of  Themistoclcs — a  veiled 
protest  ajrainst  the  slanderous  talcs  accepted  by  Herodotus 
(i,  1  vS).  In  Plutarch's  tr.ic  "  On  the  M.difjnity  ui  Ileruilijlus  ' 
there  is  mueh  that  is  suKKesti\  e.  altlnnigh  his  general  it;iiid[ii.iint . 
viz.  that  Herodotus  was  in  duty  Ijuund  to  siipfircss  all  thst  w,is 
discreditable  to  the  valour  or  patriotism  ol  the  Greeks,  h  not 
that  of  the  modern  critic.  It  must  be  conceded  to  Plutarch 
that  he  makes  good  his  charge  of  bias  in  Herodotus's  attitude 
towards  certain  of  the  Greek  states.  The  question,  however, 
may  fairly  be  asked,  how  far  this  bias  is  personal  to  the  author, 
or  how  far  it  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  sources  from  which 
his  infonnation  was  denved.  He  cannot,  indeed,  altocetber  be 
acquitted  of  personal  btaa.  His  work  b,  to  ioflaeeatcnt,  intended 
as  an  a/tologiafor  the  Athenian  empire.  In  aoawerto  thadaige 
that  Athens  was  guilty  of  robbing  otiier  Greek  states  of  their 
freedom,  Heroiiotus  seeks  !o  show,  firstly,  that  it  was  to  Athens 
thai  the  dreek  world,  as  a  whole, owed  its  freedom  from  Persia, 
and  secondly,  that  the  subjects  of  .\thens.  the  lanian  Greeks, 
were  unworthy  to  be  frwt-  This  leads  him  to  be  unjust  both 
to  the  services  of  Sparta  and  to  the  (jualities  of  the  loniati  race. 
For  bis  estimate  of  the  debt  due  to  Athens  see  vii.  139.  tot 
bias  against  the  lonians  see  especially  iv.  143  (cf.  Thuc.  vi.  77); 
rf.  also  i.  143  aod  146,  vi.  12-14  (LadC),  vi.  112  ad  fin.  A 
striking  example  of  hiaprqadice  in  favour  of  Athens  is  furnished 
by  vi.  91.  At  a  notMOt  when  Gxccoe  raqg  with  the  crime  of 


Athcaa  ia  ondUng  the  Acgfatetana  from  their  idand,  he  vcBturea 
to  trace  in  their  expulsion  the  vengeance  of  heaven  for  an  act 

of  sacrilege  nearly  sixty  years  earlier  (see  Aegina).  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  bias  apparent  in  his  narrative  is  due  to  the  sources 
from  whirh  it  is  derived.  Writing  at  .Athens,  in  the  first  years 
of  the  I'cluponncsian  War,  he  can  hardly  help  seeing  the  jwbt 
through  an  .\thenian  mt:dium.  It  w^is  inevit.ihle  that  much 
of  what  he  heard  should  come  to  him  from  .Athenian  informants, 
and  should  be  coloured  by  .Athenian  prejudices.  We  may  thus 
explain  the  leniency  which  he  shows  towards  .Argos  and  Thcssaly, 
the  old  allies  of  Athens,  in  marked  contrast  to  bis  treaioient  of 
Thebes,  Corinth  and  .\egina,  her  deadliest  foes.  For  ArgOO 
cf.  vii.  152;  Thessaly,  vii.  172-174;  Thebes,  vii.  132,  vii.  333, 
iz.  87;  Corinth  (especially  tlie  CoriBtUan  general  Adejaaantna, 
wfaoae  son  Aiisteus  was  the  most  active  eoenqr  of  Athena  at  the 
outbreak  of  thp  Peloponnedan  War),  viL  &  ^  at,  viii.  29  and 
61,  vii.  04;  .Aigina,  ix.  7M0  and  85.  In  Ids  Intimacy  with 
members  of  the  great  Alcmaeonid  house  wc  pmbably  have  the 
explanation  of  his  depreciation  of  the  services  oi  Thcmistoclrt.  as 
well  as  of  his  defence  of  the  family  from  the  charges  brought 
against  it  in  conii«won  with  Cylon  and  with  the  intident  of  the 
shield  shown  on  Pentelicus  at  the  time  of  Marathon  (v.  71,  vi. 
I r  1-124).  H's  failure  to  Ho  jtistirr  to  the  Cypseliii  tyrants  of 
Corinth  (v.  m).  and  to  the  .Spartan  king  Cleoniencs,  is  to  be 

accounted  for  by  the  nature  01  his  sources — in  the  former  case, 
the  tradition  of  the  Corinthian  oligarchy;  in  the  latter,  accounts, 
partly  derived  from  the  family  of  the  exiled  king  Demaratus  and 
partly  representative  of  the  view  of  the  ephorate.  Much  of  the 
earlier  history  ia  cast  in  a  rdigious  mould,  «.|.  the  atoiy  of  the 
llenmad  kinp  of  lydia  in  hook  i.,  or  of  the  fortuiMS  of  the 
oohwy  of  Cyrene  (hr.  HS-t^)>  In  such  casca  wa  eaimot  fail 
to  teeognise  the  iofittence  of  the  Delphic  priesthood.  Grote 
has  pointed  out  that  the  moralizing  tendency  observable  in 
Herodotus  is  partly  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  much  of  his 
iiiforniatioii  was  gatlicreil  fri)m  priests  and  at  lemjUes.  an<l  that 
it  was  given  in  expl.inaiiotiol  vot  i  ve  olteriiigs,  or  of  l  he  fullilnient 
olorac  les  Hence  t he dctcrmina."  inn  of  the  sources  of  iii?  narrative 
has  becomeoneoi  the  principal  tasks  of  Hcrodutcancriticism.  In 
addition  to  the  current  tradition  of  Athens,  the  family  tradition 
of  the  .'Vlcmaeonidac,  and  the  stories  to  be  heard  at  Delphi  and 
other  sanctuaries,  there  may  be  indicated  the  Spartan  tradition, 
in  the  form  in  which  it  existed  in  the  middle  of  the  5th  century; 
that  of  hia  native  Halicamaasus,  to  which  is  due  the  promineitce 
of  its  queen  Aitcmioa;  the  traditiona  of  the  Ionian  cities, 
espedaily  of  Samoa  and  Miletus  (important  both  for  the  bistoiy 
of  the  Mermnadae  and  for  the  Ionian  Revolt)  i  and  thoie  current 
in  Sicily  and  Magna  Graeda,  which  were  learned  during  his 
residence  at  Thurii  (Sybaris  and  Croton,  v.  44.  45;  Syracuse  and 
Gela,  vii.  153-167).  .Among  his  more  special  sources  wc  can 
[loint  to  the  descendants  of  Demaratu-.  who  still  held,  at  tlie 
bcgitming  of  the  4th  century,  the  p  latipaiiiy  in  the  Troad 
which  had  been  granted  to  their  .mcestor  by  Darius  (Xen.  Ucli. 
iii.  I.  6),  and  to  the  family  of  the  Persian  general  .Arlabazus. 
in  which  the  satrapy  of  Dascylium  (Phrygia)  was  hereditary  in 
the  5th  century.'  His  use  of  written  material  is  more  difficult 
to  determine.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  list  of  Persian 
satrapies,  with  thdr  respective  assessments  of  tribute  (iii.  S9-97), 
the  description  of  the  royal  road  from  Sardis  to  Susa  (v.  52-54), 
and  of  the  maicb  of  Xeraea,  together  with  the  list  of  the  cod' 
tingenta  that  took  part  In  tlie  aqpedltlon  (vB.  96-131),  are  all 
dnived  bam  (hwanmntaiy  and  anthoritative  sources.  From 
previous  writers  (e.f.  Dionysius  of  Miletus,  Hecataeus,  Charon 
of  I-ampsacus  and  Xanlhits  the  I.ydianj  it  is  p.'obablc  that  he 
has  borrowed  little,  though  the  Iragnients  are  text  scanty  to 
permit  of  adequate  comparison.  His  references  to  inonumenta, 
dedicatory  offerings,  lustriplioiis  and  grades  are  frequent. 

I  he  chief  defects  of  Herodotus  are  his  lailure  too  grasp  the 
principles  of  historical  criticism,  to  understand  the  itature  of 
mlfitaiy  opciationa,  and  to  appndate  the  importance  of 

'  Possibly  some  of  his  information  about  Pcr^B  allain  may  have 
been  derived,  at  first  or  .secotvd  h.md,  from  /opyrus,sonof  M^aoysuii 
wiKMe  flight  to  Athens  ia  mentionea  in  iii.  too. 
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chnmoloor.  lo  plsce  o(  Mstorical  criticiam  w«  find  «  crude 
ntiMMlitni  («.(.  ii.  45»  v{L  199,  vfiL  <).  Having  no  conocptibn  of 
the  difUnctlMt  betweea  occirfon  and  cawe^  he  is  oootent  to  find 
the  explanation  of  great  historical  movements  in  trivial  incidents 

or  p«rsona]  niolivcs.  An  rxsmple  of  this  ia  furnished  by  his 
account  oi  lln-  loiiiar.  rc\oli,  in  which  he  fails  to  di&tover  the 
real  causes  either  of  the-  movement  or  of  its  result.  Indeed,  it 
is  clear  that  lie  reg.irfied  rriticisni  as  no  part  of  his  task  a5  an 
hi&torian.  Ir.  vii,  15;  he  slates  the  principles  which  have  guided 
htm — iyw  6t  d^tlku  "Kirituv  r A  \ty6iitva,  wfWwtliu.  yt  ixi»  ov 
Tatrriiitaai  6(t>ti\u,  imI  iiotromo  faw  ^irw  irdvra  X^of. 
In  obedience  to  this  principle  he  again  and  again  gives  two  or 
more  venions  of  a  story.  Wc  are  thus  frequently  enabled  to 
anive  at  tlie  tntth  by  a  companaoa  of  the  diacrepaat  traditions. 
It  would  have  been  foituaate  if  all  andent  voHcis  who  ladced 
the  dttkalcenfusafHuKydides  had  bean  caotcBt  to  adopt  the 
practfce  of  Herodotus.  Rts  ecconnts  of  battles  are  alwa>-5 
unsa'.isf.'ietory.  Tlie  f,'roat  battles.  Marathon,  Thtrtiiop_\  kit-, 
Saliiiiui  anil  1'I.itaea,  present  a  series  of  probk-nis.  'I'liis  result 
is  partly  due  to  the  e har.ie;er  of  ilie  traditions  which  !ie  tollows  ~ 
traditions  whirh  were  to  some  extent  inconsistent  nr  contra 
iHctorv,  .and  were  derived  from  di)7erenr  sources;  it  is.  howev<'r, 
in  great  meai^urc  due  to  his  inability  to  think  out  a  stratcgicat 
combination  or  a  tactical  movement.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  battle  of  Plataea,  as  dcscril>ed  by  Herodotus,  is  wholly 
unintelligible.  Most  serious  of  all  his  deficiencies  is  his  careless 
chnmology.  Emm  in  the  case  of  the  sth  century,  the  data 
which  he  alhads  are  inadeqmne  or  amUguoua.  The  interral 
between  the  Scythian  expedition  and  the  Liaiaii  levott  la 
described  by  so  vague  an  expression  as  /ktA  U  ob  iraXMr  xpAvoi' 
ivtci^  KOK-wo  1p>  (v,  j8).  In  the  history  of  the  revolt  itself, 
though  he  gives  us  the  interval  between  its  outhre;ik  and  the 
fall  01  Miletus  (Ikt^  irti,  vi.  i8),  he  docs  not  give  us  the  intcr\;d 
bp!*ve<T.  this  and  She  battle  of  Ijidf,  nor  docs  he  indicile  with 
sufficient  precision  the  years  to  which  the  Successive  phases  of 
the  movement  belong.  Throughout  the  work  professed  syn- 
dironisms  too  often  prove  to  Ik  mere  literar>'  devices  for  facilitat- 
ing a  transition  from  one  subject  to  another  (cf.  eg,  v.  81  with 
89.  go;  or  vi.  51  with  87  and  94).  In  the  dtfa  ocntuiy,  as  Grote 
pointed  out,  a  whole  geoetation,  or  more,  disappears  in  his 
historical  penpective  (ef.  i.  30,  vL  »$,  v.  94,  Si.  47,  48, 
V.  113  contrasted  with  v.  104  and  lv.  162).  The  attempts  to 
reconstruct  the  chronology  of  this  century  upon  the  basis  of  the 
data  atTorde  l  by  Herodotus  (e.g.  by  Bel'K  h.  Rluinitehu MtMttm , 
jtlv  .  tSoo,       .165-47.?)  have  compIetel\  f.iiled. 

!:■  s[iire  of  a^l  such  defects  Herodotus  is  an  author,  not  onl>- 
<if  -.mriialled  literary  fharm,  but  of  the  utnnjst  value  to  the 
hi-sti>riar'..     It  mucl^  ren-.ains  uncertain  or  uliscure,  even  in  the- 

history  of  the  i'ersian  Wars,  it  is  chiefly  to  motives  or  polity, 
to  topography  or  stratc^,  to  dates  or  numbers,  that  uncertainty 
attaches.   It  is  to  these  that  a  sober  criticism  will  coofine  itself. 

Thucydides  is  at  once  the  father  of  cou temporary  history  and 
the  father  of  historical  criticism.  From  a  oompaifsoD  of  i.  i, 
-1^.  !•  K  and  V.  >6,  we  may  gather  both  the  principles  to 
^^^^  which  he  adhered  in  the  coB^oaltion  of  Iris  work  and 
the  conditions  under  which  ft  was  composed.  It  is 
stiilorf.  that  the  circumstances  of  an  lilsrorica!  writer  have  been 
sii  favourable  for  the  accotnpliiliment  of  his  t;isk.  Thuc)'dii;e> 
Nsas  a  contcmpmrary  of  the  Twenty-Seven  Years'  War  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  term.  He  hiid  renched  manhood  at  its  out- 
break, and  he  survived  its  close  by  at  k-asl  half-a-dozen  \e;!rs- 
.\nd  he  was  more  than  a  mete  contemporary.  .\s  a  man  of  high 
birth,  a  member  of  the  Periclean  circle,  and  the  holder  of  the 
chief  political  office  in  the  Athmian  state,  the  strategia,  he  was 
not  only  famiOiar  with  the  business  of  administration  and  the 
conduct  of  raOitaty  opefations,  but  he  possessed  in  addition 
a  personal  knowledge  of  those  who  played  the  principal  part  in 
the  political  life  of  the  age.  His  exile  in  the  year  434  afforded 
him  opportunities  of  visiting  the  scenes  of  distant  operations 
(cy.  Sicily"!  and  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  actons  on  the  other 
side.  He  himself  tells  us  that  be  spared  no  pains  to  obtain  the 
best  hufoimatioii  available  in  each  one.  He  abo  tells  us  that 


be  begsa  collecting  materials  for  hia  work  from  the  vey  beginning 
of  the  war.  Indeed,  it  is  ptobable  that  mudi  of  bodes  L-v.  S4 
wu  written  soon  after  tbe  Peace  of  Nicias  (431),  just  as  it  is 
possible  that  the  history  ef  the  Sidiian  Expedition  (books  vi. 

and  vii.)  was  originally  inten(ie<l  to  form  a  s<'parate  work.  To 
the  view,  however,  which  lias  ol.itiiincil  wide  support  in  recent 
years,  thai  boOf.s  i,-v.  12  and  books  vi.  and  vii.  were  separately 
published,  the  rest  of  hook  v.  and  btiok  viii.  being  little  more  than 
a  rough  draught,  conifMised  utter  the  author  had  adopted  the 
theory  of  a  single  war  of  twenty-seven  years'  duration,  of  which 
the  Sicilian  Expedition  and  the  opemtions of  the  years  431-421 
formed  integral  parts,  there  aeem  to  the  present  writer  to  be 
insuperable  objections.  The  work,  as  a  whole,  appear*  to  have 
been  composed  in  the  first  yean  of  tbe  4th  century,  after  hto 
return  from  eidle  b  404.  when  tbe  materia]  abeady  in  eilatence 
must  have  l)ccn  revised  and  largely  recast.  There  are  exceed- 
ingly few  passages,  such  as  iv.  48.  5,  which  appear  to  have  been 
os'erlixjked  in  the  jiroccss  of  revision.  It  can  hardly  be 
qutstioried  '.hLil  the  iiuprcsiiuu  left  u(Kin  tht;  reader's  mind  is 
that  the  poi:it  of  view  of  the  author,  in  all  the  boohs  alike,  it 
that  of  one  -.vriting  after  the  fall  of  .Athens. 

7  he  tasi;  of  historical  criticism  in  the  case  of  tlie  reloponnesian 
War  is  widely  different  from  its  task  in  the  case  oi  the  Persian 
Wars.  It  has  to  deal,  not  with  facts  as  they  app>ear  in  the 
traditions  of  an  imaginative  race,  but  with  facts  as  they  appeared 
to  a  scientific  observer.  Facts,  indeed,  avc  Bfldfrm  in  dispute. 
The  question  is  rather  whether  facu  of  importance  are  omitted, 
whether  tbe  eiphaation  of  cautea  is  eemct,  or  whether  tihe 
Judgment  of  men  and  measttica  is  jnst.  Such  inaccuracies  at 
have  been  brought  home  to  'niuc3FdideB  on  the  strength,  e.g.  of 
cpigr,i7)hic  evidence,  are,  as  a  rule,  trivia),  His  most  serious 
errors  relate  to  topographical  lictaiLs,  in  cas.es  where  he  was 
d.cpcndcnt  on  the  information  of  others.  Sphacteria  isex'  i'vLos) 
(sec  G.  B.  Grundy,  JourncJ  ai  Hrlli-mr-  Studies,  m"i,.  if>Q6,  p.  i) 
is  a  case  in  point.  Nor  have  the  difhculties  connected  with  tlie 
siege  of  Plataea  been  cleared  up  cither  by  Grundy  or  by  others 
(sec  Grundy,  Topography  of  the  Battle  of  Plataea,  &c.,  1894). 
Wberc,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  writing  at  first  hasd  his  descrip- 
tions of  sites  arc  surprisingly  correct.  The  uoat  Serious  charge 
as  yet  brought  agaiost  his  authority  as  to  mattets  ollact  itiatcs 
to  hit  account  of  the  Kevohition  of  the  Pour  Hundred,  wbicb 
appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  fawnnaistent  wfth  the  documentary 
evidence  supplied  by  Aristotle's  CondUtOiMt  of  Athens  iq.v.).  It 
may  be  ciuestioned,  however,  wtiether  the  ilocuments  iiave 
been  correctly  interpreted  b\  .Aristotle.  On  tlie  whole.  1!  is 
jiroli.ible  that  the  general  course  of  events  was  stich  as  Thucydides 
desrril)es  (sec  E,  Meyer.  Fttrsr/nmi^t-H.  li.  ,(o6  .).itii,  though  be 
failed  to  appreciate  the  position  of  Thera.nencs  and  the  Moderate 
party,  and  was  clearly  mismtormed  on  some  im|iortant  points  of 
detail.  With  regard  to  t  h<-  omission  of  facts,  it  is  unquestionable 
that  much  is  omitted  that  would  not  be  omitted  by  a  modern 
writer.  Such  omissions  are  generally  due  to  the  author  [con- 
ception of  his  ta«k.  Thus  the  internal  history  of  Athena  is 
passed  over  aa  lonning  no  part  of  the  Uatny  of  the  wax.  It 
te  only  where  the  emme  of  the  war  it  directly  aJisGted  bjr  the 
course  of  politfcal  events  (e.g.  by  the  Revolutioa  of  the  Four 
Hundred'^  that  the  internal  histor\'  is  referred  to.  However 
much  il  may  be  regretted  that  the  relations  of  political  parties 
are  not  more  fully  descrilwil,  especially  in  hook  v..  it  cannot  i>e 
denied  that  from  his  standjxiint  there  is  logical  justilication 
even  for  the  omission  of  the  ostracism  of  Ilyptrbolus.  There 
are  omissions,  however,  which  are  not  so  easily  explained. 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  instance  is  that  of  the  rairingof  tlie 
tribute  in  435  n.c.  (sec  Dbuan  ICACm). 

Nowhere  is  the  contrast  between  the  historical  methods  of 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides  more  appanat  than  in  tbe  treatment 
of  the  causes  of  events.  The  dttttocdon  between  the  occasion 
and  the  cause  is  constantly  present  to  the  nfaid  of  Tbugrdides, 
and  it  is  his  tendency  to  make  too  Bttle  rather  than  too  much 
of  the  personal  factor.  Sometimes,  however,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  his  explanation  of  the  causes  of  an  event  is  adequate  Of 
oorvect.  In  tmdng  the  causae  of  the  Pelopouicsian  War  itadf, 
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writcis  are  disposed  to  allow  more  wright  to  the  com- 
mercial rivalry  of  Corinth;  whOe  in  the  cu^c  of  the  Sicilian 
cspeditfon,  tbqr  would  actnally  wvcim  his  judgaieat  (ii.  65  A  it 
ZtMMv  wMt  *  •*  tvmOivi'  ifii4MV  4i<AA>iiiHi  4^ 
hrv*ea»).  To  a  ft  accfl»  that  tke  wiy  idea  Of  tiw  cxpediUon 
implied  a  gigantic  mbcaktdation  of  the  RtouKM  of  AthoM  and  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  task.  His  judgments  of  men  and  of  measures 
have  been  criticized  by  writers  of  different  schools  and  from 
difiFcrent  points  of  view.  Grotc  rriiici/A-d  his  verdict  upon  rii  on, 
while  he  accepted  his  estimate  of  ihe  policy  rcritlcs.  More 
recent  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  arn-ptcd  his  view  of 
CieoQ,  while  they  have  selected  for  attack  his  appreciation  alike 
of  the  policy  and  the  strategj'of  IV-rieles.  He  has  been  charged, 
loo,  with  failure  to  do  justice  to  the  statesmanship  of  Alrihiadc^  * 
There  arc  cases,  undoubtedly,  in  which  the  balance  of  recent 
opinion  will  be  adverse  to  the  view  of  Thucydides.  There  are 
many  more  in  which  the  result  of  criticism  has  been  to  establish 
his  view.  That  be  ahould  occatioiwlly  iuve  been  miataken  in 
his  judgment  end  ih  AriMtt  fi  ccctaia^  110  detnction  fntn  Ilk 
daim  to  greatiKM. 

On  the  whde.  It  nwy  be  add  tbit  wbile  the  oUldim  of 
Herodutus.  since  Grote  wrote,  has  tended  seriously  to  modify 
our  view  of  the  Persian  Wars,  as  well  as  of  the  earlier  history, 
The  criticism  of  Thucydidt^:,  in  spite  ot  its  imposing  bulk,  has 
alTcctcd  hut  sliKhlly  our  view  of  the  course  of  the  Pcloponnesian 
War.  The  labuurs  of  recent  worker.s  in  lliii;  field  liave  borne 
most  frtut  where  they  have  been  liireded  to  subjects  neglected 
by  Thucydides,  such  as  the  history  of  i:K)litical  parties,  or  the 
ocganintion  of  the  empire  (G.  Gill:>err 's  hxnert  Geschu.hu  Alktm 
im  ZlOaUer  des  ptt.  Kritges  is  a  gocd  example  of  such  work). 

In  regard  to  Thucydides'  treatment  ui  the  period  between  the 
Persian  and  Peloponncsian  W  ars  (itie  uo  crdled  PentcconlaiUris) 
it  ihodd  be  lemewbezcd  that  he  doea  not  profess  to  give,  even 
in  ootUaei  the  bbtoiy  of  tbb  pedod  aa  a  whole.  The  period  is 
ttBMtbdthnplyeenpiiihidetotte  Theie 
It  BO  attempt  to  iketch  tJie  Uitory  of  the  Giedt  woild  or  of 
Greece  proper  during  this  period.  There  is,  indeed,  no  attempt 
to  give  x  complete  sketch  of  Athenian  history.  His  object  is  to 
trace  tfie  Rrowth  of  the  Athenian  Empire,  and  the  causes  (hat 
made  the  war  inevitable.  Much  is  thcrttorc  omitted  not  only 
in  the  historv-  of  the  other  Greek  states,  especially  the  I'elo- 
ponnesian.  but  even  in  the  hi.^tory  of  Athens.  Nor  does  i  hucyd- 
ides  attempt  an  exact  chronology.  He  Rives  us  a  few  dates 
(eg.  suncender  of  Itbome,  in  the  tenth  year,  i.  105;  ot  Thas(», 
hi  the  third  year,  i.  loi;  duration  of  the  Egyptian  expedition 
•ix  years,  !.  tto;  interval  between  Tanagra  and  Ocnophyta 
6t  days,  i.  108;  revolt  of  Samos,  in  the  sixth  year  after  the 
niity  Yean*  Trace,  i.  115),  but  from  these  data  alone  it  would 
be  inpoiBible  to  reoooitnict  the  daoBology  of  the  period.  In 
spite  of  all  that  can  be  gleaned  from  OUT  other  authoritici,  onr 
knowledge  of  this,  the  true  period  of  Athenian  gKatncas,  must 
remain  slight  and  imperfect  aa  campared  with  onr  knowledge 
of  the  next  thirty  years. 

Of  the  secondary  authorities  for  this  period  the  two  principal 
ones  arc  Diodonis  (xi.  .^H  to  xii.  57)  and  I'lul.arch.  Diodorus 
of  value  chietfy  in  relation  to  Sicilian  utluirs,  to  which 
he  devotee  about  a  third  of  this  section  of  his  work 
an<l  fur  which  he  is  almost  our  sole  authority.  His  source  for 
Sictliaa  liistory  is  the  Sicilian  writer  Timaeus  (fl.r.),  an  author 
of  the  3rd  century  B.C.  For  the  history  of  Greece  Proper  during 
the  Pentecontaetia  Diodorua  contributes  comparatively  htlle 
of  importance.  Isoiatad  notices  of  portlctdar  events  (<-.;.  the 
SyMtdm  of  Elis,  471  ax.,  or  the  (ouodatioo  of  AmpUpolia, 
4A7  SdC.),  which  appear  to  be  derived  from  a  chnNMikiigkal  widter, 
pay  generally  be  tnntcd.  The  greater  part  of  his  aanative 
b,  however,  derived  from  Ephorus,  who  appears  to  have  had 
before  him  little  authentic  information  for  this  [)enod  of  Greek 
history  other  than  that  alTonled  by  Thucydides'  work.  Four  of 
Plutatch's  I.hts  are  concerned  with  this  period,  viz.  ThtmitUxJcS, 

Ariiiiiies,  CimoH  and  Pericles,    tram  the  AriituUs  little  can 

'  Kor  a  defence  of  Thucydides'  judgment  OH  all  fhPK 
sec  E.  Meyer.  ForuAunsm,  ii.  396-379. 


tint. 


be  gained.  Plutarch,  in  this  biography,  appears  to  be  mainly 
dependent  upon  Idomeneus  of  Lampsacus,  an  excessively  untnat- 
worthy  writer  of  the  3rd  century  B.C.,  who  is  probably  pj^^,^ 
to  be  credited  with  the  invention  of  the  oligarchical 
conapiiaciy  at  the  tine  «f  the  battle  of  Phttaca  (ch.  13),  and  of 
the  decree  of  AtkMm,  nenderbic  tM  tmr  diaea  of  cftbena 
eligi'blc  for  the  ardianhip  (ch.  as).  The  Cimon,  on  the  Other 
hand,  contains  much  that  fa  valuable;  such  as,  e.g.  the  account 
of  the  battle  of  the  Eurymedon  (chs.  i?  and  13).  To  the  Pericles 
we  owe  several  quotations  from  the  Old  Comedy.  Two  other 
of  the  Livfs,  l.yrurgus  and  Scion,  are  amongst  our  most  impoilant 
sources  for  she  tarly  history  of  Sparta  and  .Athens  respectively. 
Of  the  two  (besides  Perklts)  which  relate  to  the  I'eloponnesian 
War,  /l/n"ftioJei  adds  httle  to  what  cm  he  gained  frcimThtsfydides 
and  Xenophon;  the  NUias,  on  the  other  hand,  sup[)!ements 

Thucydides'  narrative  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  with  many 
valuable  details,  wUcbi  ^  may  safely  be  assumed,  are  dcdved 
fioffl  the  contempotaiy  historian,  Philistus  of  Syracuse. 
Amongit  the  nuM  vafaiable  material  afforded  by  Plutarch  are 
the  quatadoBS,  iriiicb  occur  in  almost  all  the  Um$,  from  the 
collection  of  Athenian  decrees  (^^loyAwiw  fonaed 
by  the  Macedonian  writer  Cratenis,  in  the  3rd  ccntwy  a.& 
Two  other  works  may  be  mentioned  In  connexion  wldi  the 
history'  of  .Viher.s.    For  the  liistory  of  the  Athenian  Constitution 

liown  to  the  end  of  the  5th  ccruury  B.C.  AristOtlc's 
Con^lilulit.n  of  .llhais  ('j  i'.)  is  our  chief  .luthority.  fUff^gg^ 
The  of  her  CtHtsSilhlwneJ  AHuns,  erroneously  .it  t  ributcd 
to  Xeno])hon,  a  tract  of  singular  interest  both  on  !iter.iry  and 
historical  grounds,  throws  a  good  deal  oi  light  on  the  internal 
condition  of  Athens,  and  on  the  system  of  government,  both  of 
the  state  and  of  the  empire,  in  the  age  of  tbe  Pcloi»nnc»ian  War, 
during  the  eailier  yeats  of  wfakfa  it  was  composed. 

To  th«  Utenuy  sources  for  tha  histonr  of  Greeo^  opedally  of 
Athens,  in  the  5th  century  nx>  anot  M  added  the  epignphic. 
Few  mscriptians  have  been  diiCovaRd  which  date 
badt  beyond  the  Persian  Wars.  For  the  latter  half 
of  the  sth  century  they  are  both  numerous  and  im- 
portant. Of  especial  value  are  tbe  series  of  Quota-lists,  from 
which  can  be  calculated  the  amount  of  tribute  paid  by  the 
subject-iillies  of  ,\thcns  from  the  year  .15.)  BC.  oiiwartls.  The 
great  majority  of  the  inscriptions  of  this  period  are  of  .\thenian 
origin.  Their  value  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  they  relate, as 
a  rule,  to  questions  of  orgatit/atiun,  liiiancc  and  administration, 
as  to  which  little  information  is  to  be  gained  from  the  literary 
sources. 

For  the  period  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  Wan 
Busolt,  Griechische  GesckichU,  iii.  i,  is  indispensable.  H{U% 
Sources  tf  Gnek  History,  ac.  4f  8-431  (Oifbfd,  1897)  is  esoellent. 
It  gives  the noat  important  inacriptSoM  In  acoavadeat  form. 

who  flourished  fn  the  4tb  century  tbe  sole  writer  whose  works 

have  come  down  to  us  is  Xenophon.  It  is  a  singular  xgmttltta, 
accident  of  fortune  that  neither  of  the  two  authors, 
who  at  once  were  most  representative  of  their  age  and  did  most 
(o  determine  the  views  of  Greek  history  current  in  subsequent 
generations,  Ivphorus  (t/.t.)  and  Theofwmpus  (fl-t.),  should  bc 
extant,  it  was  from  iheai,  rulhcr  than  from  Herodotus,  Thucyd- 
idM  or  Xenophon  that  the  Roman  world  obtained  its  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  Greece  in  the  past,  and  its  conception  of  its 
significance.  Both  were  pupils  of  Isocrates,  and  both,  therefore, 
bred  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  rlietoric.  Hence  their  popularity 
and  their  influence.  Tbe  scientific  spirit  of  Thu^jrdid^  was  alien 
to  the  temper  of  the  4th  ccntwy,  and  hardly  more  congenial  to 
tbe  age  of  Qcera  or  Tacitus,  To  the  rhetorical  spirit,  whkh  ia 
common  to  both,  each  added  defects  peculiar  to  himself.  Thco> 
p<imi>iis  is  a  strong  partisan,  a  sworn  foe  to  Athens  and  to 
DemiMTat y.  Ephortis,  though  a  military  historian,  is  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  war.  He  is  also  incredibly  tarelc&s  and  uncritical. 
It  is  enough  to  [loint  to  his  description  of  the  battle  of  the 
Eurymedon  (Diodorus  xi.  5o-6j).  in  whirh,  misled  by  an  epiKratn, 
whicli  he  supposed  to  relate  to  this  engagement  (it  really  refers 

to  the  Athenian  victory  off  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  449  B.C. J,  he 

xn.  13  a 
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makes  the  coast  of  (Cyprus  the  scene  of  Cimon's  naval  victory, 
and  llutls  no  dillicultv  in  putting  it  on  the  same  day  as  the 
victory  ou  shore  on  the  banks  ot  the  £urymedon,  in  Pamphylia. 
Only  a  few  fragments  reniain  of  either  writer,  but  Thcopompus 
(q.w.)  trai  laig^  used  by  Plutarch  in  several  of  Uie 
wUfe  Epbonis  continues  to  be  the  uuiu  ^urce  of  Dlddoritt' 
bbtny,  is  furu  the  outbtenk  of  the  Saoed  War  {Fn^uatt  of 
Epbonis  In  MllUer't  FratmetUa  kittarietnm  Ontunm,  voL  L; 
of  Tbeopomptis  in  HetleHka  Oseyrkyndua,  am  TkHftmfi 
a  CraUppi  fmgmetUis,  ed.  B.  P.  Grenfell  and  A.  S.  Hunt, 

It  limy  be  at  kist  cliiimed  for  Xcnophon  (<i.i'.)  that  hi-  is  frr<; 
from  all  taint  of  the  rhetorical  spirit.  It  may  also  be  claimL-d 
for  him  that,  as  a  witness,  he  is  both  honest  and  well-informed. 
Bui,  if  there  is  no  justification  tor  the  charge  of  deliberate 
falsincation,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  had  strong  political 
prejudices,  and  that  his  narrative  has  suffered  from  them.  His 
bistorical  writings  are  the  Anabasis,  an  account  of  the  expedition 
of  the  Ten  Thousand,  the  Hellenica  and  the  AgesUans,  a  eulogy 
«f  the  Sptctka  U«g-  Oi  thew  the  HtOimea  is  far  tlie  moat 
iuportaiit  for  Aettudentof  hiitoiy.  banuittBaf  tmdatinct 
paita  (tiMNigh  there  is  no  cnMud  for  the  tbenty  that  the  two 
parts  were  separately  written  and  pnUished),  books  f.  and  I!., 
and  books  iii,  to  vii,  The  first  two  books  are  intended  as  .a 
continuation  of  Thucydides'  work.  They  begin,  quite  abruptly, 
in  the  middle  of  the  .Attic  year  .tit/'o.  and  thiv  carry  the 
history  down  to  thi-  tall  of  the  Thirty,  in  403.  Uotik.s  iii.  to  vii,, 
the  Ilrlu  niai  proper,  cover  the  [K-ri(Kl  from  401  to  ^6:,  and  ftive 
the  faistohcs  ui  the  dpartan  anci  Theban  hegemonies  down  to 
the  death  of  £paminon<las.  There  is  thus  a  gap  of  two  years 
between  the  point  at  which  the  first  part  ends  and  that  at  which 
the  second  part  begins.  Hh  two  parts  differ  M-idely,  both  in 
their  aim  and  in  the  anwigencnt  of  the  msteriaL  la.  the  hnt 
part  Xenopbon  attempts,  though  not  with  cocnpkte  succeas, 
to  follow  the  chrottolof^  method  of  TbucydMet,  and  to  mike 
each  successive  spring,  when  military  and  naval  operathnis  were 
resumed  after  the  \siiiler's  interruption,  the  starting-point  of  a 
ireili  b>c-c;ion.  I'he  reserabUDce  between  the  iwo  writers  ends, 
hoHcvjr,  with  the  outward  form  of  the  narrative.  All  that  is 
cliarart eristic  of  Ihucydfdes  is  ahs^nt  in  Xcnophon.  The 
latter  writer  shows  neither  skill  in  [KJr; rail ure,  nor  iiiiight  into 
motives.  He  is  deficient  in  the  sense  ol  proportion  and  of  the 
distinction  between  occaiuon  and  cause.  Perhaps  his  worst 
fault  is  a  lack  of  imagination.  To  make  a  stoiy  intelligible 
it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  put  oneself  in  the  reader's  place, 
and  to  appreciate  his  inumnce  of  dmunstancta  and  events 
which  woidd  be  porisc^  fanifiar  to  tbe  acton  in  the  scene 
or  to  contemporaries.  It  WM  HOC  gfvcn  t«  Xenophoo,  asit  was 
to  Thucydides,  to  dbcrbnlmue  between  the  cucumstsncea  that 
are  essential  and  those  that  are  not  essential  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  story.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  its  wealth  of  detail, 
his  narrative  is  frequently  ol  -  !■  It  is  (juitc  clear  that  In  the 
trial  of  the  jsOicrala,  t.g.,  s<ime;hinK  i.s  omitted.  It  may  be 
supplied  as  Diodorus  has  supplied  it  (.^iii.  101),  or  it  may  be 
supplied  otherwise.  It  is  probable  that,  when  under  cta^- 
examination  before  the  council,  the  generals,  or  some  of  them, 
diKlosed  the  commission  given  to  Iberamenes  and  Thrasybulus. 
The  important  point  is  that  Xenopbon  himself  has  omitted  to 
supply  it.  As  it  stands  his  naicative  ia  aninteUigibk.  In  tbe 
liiat  two  boohs,  tbou^  time  at*  oiniMioiis  (e.<>  the  loss  of 
Niaan,  409  zx.),  they  are  not  so  serious  as  in  the  last  five,  nor 
is  the  Mas  so  evident.  It  is  true  that  if  the  Bcomut  sf  the  rule 
of  the  Thirty  given  in  Arfetotlc's  ConslUutum  «f  if  Mm*  be 
accepted.  Xcnophon  must  have  deliberately  ndsrepKScnted 
the  course  of  i-vcnts  to  the  ()rejud;ce  of  Theramencs.  But  it  is 
at  liast  lioubliul  whcihcr  Atisiotk-'s  version  can  be  sustained 
asaiiLst  .Xcnophon 's,  though  it  may  be  admitted,  not  uiil>  that 
there  are  mistakes  as  to  details  in  the  latter  writer's  narrati\-e, 
but  that  less  than  justice  is  done  to  the  policy  and  motives 
of  the  "  Buskin."  The  Hellenica  was  written,  it  should  be 
rcmemlHjred.  at  Corinth,  after  362.  More  than  forty  years  had 
thus  elapsed  since  the  events  recorded  in  the  first  two  books. 


and  after  so  long  an  interval  accuracy  of  detail, even  where  the 
detail  is  of  importance,  Ls  not  .dways  to  be  expected.'  In  the 
second  part  the  chronological  method  is  abandoned.  A  subject 
once  begun  is  followed  out  tofts  natural  ending,  so  that  scetfnis 
of  the  narrative  which  are  consecutive  in  order  are  ficqiiSBtljr 
pwallel  in  point  of  date.  A  good  example  of  thm  wiil  be  fiNBd 
in  book  iv.  Is  chaptea  s  to  7  the  JusMiy  of  the  fMtnttJmm 
war  to  can! cd  down  to  die  eod  of  ^00^  so  far  as  the  ^qwtations 
OB  kod  ftn  COnoenKd,  whOe  chapter  8  contains  an  account  of 
the  naval  operations  from  394  to  388.  In  this  second  pan  of  the 
TIeUenha  the  author's  dis(]ualit"ication3  for  bis  task  are  more 
apparent  than  in  the  lirsl  two  books.  The  more  h«  is  acquitted 
of  bias  in  his  selection  of  events  and  in  his  omissions,  the  more 
dearly  does  he  stand  Convicted  of  lacking  all  sense  of  t  he  proper 
tion  of  thiiifps.  Down  to  Leuctra  (371  B.C.)  Sparta  is  the  centre 
ot  interest,  and  it  is  of  the  Spartan  state  alone  that  a  complete 
or  continuous  history  is  given.  After  Leuctra,  if  the  point  of 
view  is  no  longer  exclusively  Spartan,  the  narrative  of  events 
is  hardly  leas  incomplete.  Throughout  the  second  part  of  tbe 
IfeflcMfM  omhBhms  abound  which  It  is  difficult  either  to  eaplsin 
or  jufttfy.  The  foimatko  of  the  Seoond  AtheohB  Confedentcy 
of  377  MAU,  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Messenian  state  are  all  left  unrecorded.  Yet  the  writer 
who  passes  them  over  without  mention  thinks  it  worth  while 
to  devote  more  than  one-sixth  of  an  entire  book  to  a  chronicle 
ol  the  uniir.porlatil  feats  of  the  citizens  of  the  petty  state  of 
I'hlius.  Nor  is  any  attempt  made  to  appraise  llie  policy  of 
the  great  Theban  leaders,  Peiopidas  and  Epaminondas.  'i  he 
former,  indeed,  is  mentioned  only  in  a  single  passage,  relating 
to  the  embassy  to  Susa  in  36S;  the  latter  does  not  appear  on 
the  scene  till  a  year  later,  and  leceivea  mention  but  twice  bctote 
the  battle  of  Mantinca.  Ad author  whoomtts  from  his  narrative 
some  of  the  most  hnpoMaat  events  of  his  period,  and  elaboiates 
the  portitaJture  of  an  AjCsHaus  wliiie  not  attempting  the  baie 
outlhw  of  an  EpanlBaiMfa%  nay  be  hoaeat;  he  may  ewa 
write  without  a  consciousness  of  Ixas;  he  oertabdy  canaot  itoik 
among  the  great  writers  of  history.' 

For  the  history  of  the  .tth  century  Diodorus  as.sumcs  a  higher 
dcRree  of  imiKirtance  than  belongs  to  him  in  the  earlier  periods. 
This  is  partly  to  be  e.xplained  by  tlie  delicieiicies  of  (}in4ora%. 
Xenophou's  //cjVcciCiJ,  partly  by  the  fact  that  for  the 
interval  between  the  death  of  Kpaminondas  and  the  accession  of 
Alexander  we  have  in  Diodorus  alone  a  continuous  narrative 
of  events.  Books  xiv.  and  xv.  ot  hu  history  include  the  period 
covered  by  the  HdUnica.  More  than  half  of  book  xiv.  is  devoted 
to  the  history  of  Sicily  and  the  reign  of  Dionysiua,  the  tyrant  of 
Syracuse.  For  this  period  of  Sicilian  history  he  is,  practically, 
our  sole  authority.  In  the  rest  of  the  booh,  as  well  as  in  book  zv., 
there  is  much  of  valua^  evedally  in  tbe  aoticcs  of  MaosdoBun 
histoiy.  Thanhs  to  matkms  we  aie  enabled  to  supply  many 
of  the  ombsions  of  the  fireHknfes.  Dhidoras  is,  e.g.,  our  sole 
literary  authority  for  the  ,\thenian  naval  confederation  of  377. 
Hook  xvi,  must  rank,  with  the  Hellenica  tad  ATTX^a's  Atiabasis, 
as  one  of  the  three  principal  aulhoritic-s  for  this  century,  so  far, 
«(  least ,  as  works  of  an  historical  character  aie  concerned.  It  is 
our  autliority  for  the  Social  and  the  Sacred  Wars,  as  well  as 
for  the  reigu  of  Phib'p.  It  is  a  curious  irony  of  fate  that,  for 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  momentous  epoch  in  the  histor> 
of  Greece,  we  should  have  to  turn  to  a  writer  ot  such  Laienor 
capacity.  For  this  period  his  material  is  better  and  his  import- 
ance greater:  bis  inteUigence  is  as  limited  as  ever.  Who  but 
Diodorus  would  be  capable  of  narrating  the  skge  and  capture 
of  Methone  twice  over,  ooee  under  the  year  354,  and  again  under 
the  year  35a  (xvL  31  and  34; cf.  ziL  35  and 4*;  Airhidsmua  {gjt.) 
dies  in  434,  commands  Peloponnesian  army  hi  431);  wof  livblg 
three  different  numbers  of  years  (eleven,  ten  aiid  alBe)  in  three 
different  passsfes  (cbs.  m>  '3       39)  Sat  the  length  of  the 

^  On  the  Aterepancies  between  Xenophon's  account  of  the  Thirty, 
and  .^riototle's,  ace  G.  Busolt,  Hermes  (1898).  pp.  71-86. 

*  1'he  fragment  of  the  New  Historian  {Oimkynduu  i^sMrt.  vol.  vj 
aifords  exceedingly  important  material  for  the  criticism  ofXsaophens 
narrative.   (See  TasoroMFUs.) 
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Sacred  War;  or  of  itsscrling  the  conclusion  of  peace  between 
AthcDs  ftad  Fluiip  in  340,  after  the  failure  of  his  attack  ott 
Perintbus  and  Byzantium?  Amongst  the  subjects  which  are 
omitted  is  the  Peace  of  Philocrates.  For  the  earlier  chapters, 
which  bring  the  narrative  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Sacred  War, 
I^onia,  M  in  Uie  pmrioiu  book,  m  Diodanu'  maiA  wuice. 
fB»  toura  for  the  reat  of  tko  book,  Ia  for  tkt  gpeatcr  part  of 
PUI^iii^p,cuaotbedeteniiiQed.  Itia(aunt|yagi«cdth.^' 
it  is  not  the  PhSippUa  of  Uteopomptts. 

Fur  the  reign  of  .Alexander  our  earliest  extant  authority  is 
Diodorus,  who  belongs  to  the  age  of  Augustus.  Of  the  others, 
Hlttoiimat  Q-  dirtius  Rufus,  wlio  wrolc  in  Latin,  lived  in  ihc 
•fAJu*  reign  of  ihe  uraperor  Claudius,  Arrian  and  I'luiarch 
in  the  ^nd  century  a.d.  Yet  Aleiaiidor  s  rei^n  is 
■  one  of  the  best  known  periods  of  ancient  history. 

The  Peloponncsian  War  and  the  twenty  years  of  Roman 
liistoiy  wliich  begin  with  6j  b.c.  are  the  only  two  periods 
wbidi  we  cu  be  said  to  know  more  fully  or  for  which  we 
taw  BioR  trustworthy  evidence.  For  then  is  no  period  of 
udnit  hiitoiy  vriiidt  was  recorded  by  ft  hfver  tninber  of 
cntenpocuy  wflten»  or  for  which  better  cr  nioie  abundant 
nuiteirius  were  available.  Of  the  wrfteiB  actually  contemporary 
with  Alexander  there  were  five  of  importance — Ptolemy,  Aristo- 
bulus,  Callisthenes,  Onesicritus  and  Nearchus;  and  all  of  them 
otcupi(.*d  positions  which  afforded  exceptional  opp<3rtunities 
of  ascertaining  the  facts.  Four  of  them  were  uthcers  in 
.\lexandcr's  sor.  ii;e  Ptolemy,  the  future  king  of  Egypt,  was 
one  of  the  .umuiinphyUucs  (wc  may,  perhaps,  regard  them  as 
corresponding  to  Napoleon's  marsh.ils);  Aristobulus  was  also 
an  ofiiccr  of  high  rank  (sec  Arriao,  Atiak  vi.  29.  10);  Nearchus 
was  admiral  of  (he  fleet  wUdl  SUrvcytd  the  Indus  and  the 
Pcniao  Gulf,  and  Ooeaicrituft  waft  «ae  of  his  subocdiaatcs.  The 
liflh,  ChlBathcDca,  «  pnini  of  Anitotk,  asoootManl  Aknuder 
«n  Ua  mndi  down  to  his  death  In  327  and  waa  admitted  to  the 
cirde  of  lus  intimate  frfendi.  A  sixth  hlstoiton,  Cteitarchus, 
was  possibly  also  a  contemporarv-;  at  any  rate  lie  i.s  not  more 
than  a  generation  later.  These  writers  had  at  their  command  a 
mass  of  official  documents,  such  as  the  iicuilXfitu  <<(>Tj/jfpu5fi  the 
GazfUt  and  Court  Circular  corabinetl  edited  and  published 
after  Alexander's  death  by  his  secretary,  Eumencs  of  Cardia; 
the  rro^^,  or  records  of  the  matches  of  the  armies,  which  were 
carefully  measured  at  the  time;  and  the  oflicial  reports  on  the 
conquered  provinces.    That  these  documents  were  made  use  of 

the  historians  is  proved  by  the  references  to  them  which  are 
to  be  found  in  Airiaa,  Pluurcfa  and  Stimbo;  cf.  Anian,  Apab. 
vti.  9S  uhI  >^  ud  Ptutaich,  Akmrnitr  76  (qootation  tram  the 
PofflXtiot  t<^q|»|^lia);  Strabo  zv.  733  (reference  to  thB«rfl|fisf}, 
n.  69  (reports  drawn  up  on  the  various  provinces).  We  have, 
in  addition,  in  Plutarch  numerous  quotations  from  Alexander's 
correspondence  with  his  mother,  Olympjas,  and  with  his  officers. 
The  contem[Mjrary  historian.s  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two 
groups.  Un  the  one  hand  there  arc  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus, 
who,  except  in  a  single  instance,  are  free  from  ail  suspicion  ol 
deliberate  invention.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  Callisthenes, 
Onesicritus  and  Cleitarchus,  whose  tendency  is  rhetorical. 
Nearchus  appears  to  have  allowed  full  scope  to  his  imagin.'ition 
in  dcoUng  with  tbe  wonders  of  India,  but  to  have  been  otherwise 
veracious.  Of  the  extant  writers  Arriao  (q.v.)  is  incomparably 
the  most  valuable.  His  merits  ate  twofold.  As  the  commander 
of  Koniftn  le|ion»  and  the  author  «{  a  work  00  tactka,  be  com- 
bhied  ft  pmctical  with  a  theoiMlcal  knowiedfe  of  the  military  art, 
while  the  writers  whom  he  follows  in  the  Anabasis  are  the  two 
most  worthy  of  credit,  I*tolemy  and  Aristobulus.  We  may  well 
hesitate  to  call  in  question  the  aulhoiity  of  writers  who  exhibit 
an  agreement  which  it  would  be  ditiicult  to  parallel  elsewhere 
in  the  case  of  two  independent  historians  It  tiiay  be  inferted 
from  Arrian'.s  references  to  them  'ha?  there  were  only  eleven 
cases  in  ail  in  which  he  found  discrepancies  between  them. 
The  most  serious  drawback  which  can  be  alleged  against  them 
b  an  inevitable  bias  in  Alexander's  favour.  It  would  be  only 
natural  that  they  should  pass  over  in  silence  the  worst  blots  on 
their  gmat  cootmaader's  tame.  Neit  m  value  (0  the  if  nohanr 


comes  Plutarch's  Life  of  Alexander,  the  merits  of  which,  however, 
are  not  lu  be  gauged  by  the  influence  which  it  has  exercised  uix>n 
literature.  The  Life  is  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  Anabasis, 
partly  because  Plutarch,  as  he  is  writing  biography  rather  than 
history  (for  his  conception  of  the  difference  between  the  two 
see  the  kuMUS  preface,  I4i9  <^  Akxtmiw,  ch.  i.>,  is  concerntd 
to  record  all  that  wiH  throw  Bgbt  upon  Akiander^i  dtaracter 

r  his  epigraminatic  aayings  and  <|ttotfttions  from  his  lettecs); 
t>.utly  bccatiae  he  teOs  us  much  abont  his  early  life,  before  be 
became  king,  while  Arrian  tells  us  nothing.  It  i.s  unfortunate 
that  Plutarch  writes  in  an  uncritical  spirit;  it  is  hardly  less 
unfortunate  llial  he  should  have  formed  no  clear  conception 
and  drawn  no  consistent  ptcLurc  of  Alexander's  char.icter. 
Book  xvii.  of  Diodorus  and  the  Uistoriae  AUxamlri  of  C'urtius 
Rufus  are  thoroughly  rhetorical  in  spirit.  It  is  probable  that 
in  both  cases  the  ultimate  source  is  the  work  of  Clltarchus. 

It  is  towards  the  end  of  the  5th  century  that  a  fresh  source 
of  information  becomes  available  in  tbe  speeches  of  the  Ofatont, 
the  earliest  of  whom  is  Antiphom  (d.  411  B.C.).  Lysias 
is  of  great  impoctftnoe  for  the  hiatioty  of  th?  Thirty 
(see  the  spoecfaOB  against  EratcathCMi  ftod  AgOIfttua), 
and  a  good  deal  may  be  gathered  from  Andoddes  with  regard 
to  the  last  years  of  the  sth  and  the  opening  years  of  the  next 
century.  At  the  other  end  of  this  period  Lycurgus,  H>  peride8 
andDinarchus  throw  light  upon  thetimeofPhilipand  Alexander. 
The  three,  however,  who  are  of  most  importance  to  the  historian 
are  Isocrates.  Aeschines  and  Demosthenes.  Isotrates  u;.:  . 
whose  long  life  (4iO-jiii)  more  than  spans  tbe  interval 
between  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponncsian  War  and  j^^^m^ 
the  triumph  of  Macedon  at  Chaeronea,  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  figures  in  the  Greek  world  of  his  day.  To 
comprehend  that  world  the  study  of  Isocrates  is  tndiqiensable; 
forin  an  age  dominated  by  rlietoriche  is  the  prince  of  rbetotjdans. 
It  is  dilfictilt  for  a  modem  reader  to  do  him  Justice,  so  alien  la 
his  spirit  and  the  spirit  of  his  age  from  ours.  It  must  be  allowed 
that  he  is  frequently  monotonous  and  prolix;  at  the  same  time 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  the  most  famous  representative 
of  rhetoric,  he  was  read  from  one  end  of  the  (jreek  world  to  the 
other.  He  was  the  tnend  of  Evagoras  aud  Arcliidaiiiuii,  of 
Dioaysius  and  Philip;  he  was  the  tnaster  of  Aeschines  and 
Lycurgus  amongst  orators  and  ot  Ephorus  and  Theopompus 
amongst  historians.    No  other  contemporary  wTiter  has  left 

indeh'ble  a  stamp  upon  the  style  and  the  sentiment  of  his 
generation.  It  is  a  commonplaieB  that  bocrates  is  tbe  apostle 
of  Panhellenism.  ItianaCaopencnllyRcagnisedtfaatheisthe 
prophet  of  A  pftmagn  in  the  Pttnegyriau  (|  50 

fe«A>  ffveu  nl  nSXKov  IDOaiiraS  mXmAh  rodr  rfjt  «wfcieeM 

rfl?  fjntTtpa^  ^  T*>«H  rrys  Koiffrt  ^Ixffttit  per«xo>T(u)  is  the  key 
to  the  history  of  the  next  three  centuries.  Doubtless  he  had  no 
conception  of  the  exient  to  which  the  East  was  to  be  helleai/ed. 
He  was,  however,  the  I'lrst  to  recognize  that  it  would  be  helleltiied 
by  the  ditTusion  of  Cireek  culture  rather  than  of  dreek  blood  His 
Panhciknism  was  the  outcome  of  his  recognition  of  the  new 
forces  and  tendencies  which  were  at  work  in  the  midst  of  a  new 
generation  When  Greek  culture  was  becoming  more  and  more 
international,  tbe  exaggentioo  of  the  principle  of  ftntonoragr 
in  the  Greek  political  system  was  beooniing  not*  and  moie 
abauid.  Ha  had  auffideot  insist  to  be  awfti*  that  the  tHke 
paid  fair  this  autonomy  was  the  dominatiaa  of  Fmia;  •  donlna^ 
tion  which  meant  the  servitude  of  the  Gredc  states  across  the 
Aegean  and  the  demoralization  of  Greek  political  life  at  home. 
His  Panhellenism  led  him  to  a  more  liberal  view  of  the  distinction 
between  what  ssas  tlreek  and  what  was  not  tlian  was  possible 
to  the  inlenscr  |)atriotism  of  a  Demost lienes.  In  his  later  orations 
fie  has  the  courage  not  only  to  [ironounce  that  the  day  of  Athens 
as  a  first-rate  power  is  p<uii,  but  to  see  in  Philip  the  needful 
leader  in  the  crusade  against  Persia.  The  earliest  and  greatest  of 
his  political  orations  is  the  Pane^yricus,  published  in  j8o  B.C., 
midway  between  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  and  Lcuctra.  It  is 
his  a^iUtfa  for  Panhellenism.  To  the  period  of  the  Social  War 
hdong  the  De  fau  (jSS       mid  the  Attopa^jMem  (sS4  >^J> 
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both  ol  great  value  as  evidence  for  the  internal  conditions,  of 
Atbcns  at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  with  Macedon.  The 
PhUdiVtu  (373  B.C.)  ami  the  Archidamus  (366  aX.)  throw  light 
vpon  the  politics  oC  Boeoiia  and  the  Peloponnew  respectively. 
The  Paiia^ltMkui  (339  b.c),  the  child  of  his  oM  age,  contaiiu 
Uttk  tbit  nwy  not  be  found  in  the  earlier  ontiou.  The 
PkUippui  (34A  B.C.)  is  of  peodur  interest,  as  giving  the  views 
of  the  Macedonian  party. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  recent  historical  criticism 
is  the  leaction  against  the  view  which  was  at  one  tin-.c  .ilriMst 
_  universally  accepted  of  the  character,  statchiiuiii.Nlii]) 

JjJJJJ'      sod  authority  of  the  orator   iJeniostlieiies  (./.:.). 

During  the  last  quart cr  of  a  century  his  character  and 
Statesmanship  have  been  attacked,  and  hih  authority  impugned, 
hy  a  series  of  writers  of  whom  HuLm  und  Beloch  are  the  best 
hnown.  With  the  ntimatc  of  his  character  and  statesmanship 
we  are  not  here  oonoeroed.  With  regard  to  his  value  as  an 
authority  for  the  UstOfy  of  the  period,  it  is  to  his  speeches,  and 
to  those  of  his  contempoitaiies,  Awwhtniai,  Hypcreidei,  Dinarchus 
and  Lycurgus,  that  we  owe  our  intimate  Imowledge,  both  of 
the  working  of  the  constitutional  and  legal  systems,  and  of  the 
life  of  the  people,  at  this  period  of  Athenian  history.  From  this 
p<ii;ii  iif  view  his  value  can  hardly  be  ovcrestimateri.  .Xs  a 
witness,  however,  to  tnatterb.  of  fact,  hits  ant  honty  can  no  longer 
be  rated  as  highly  it  once  was.  c  Ijv  Srhaffer  and  liy  (Irote. 
The  orator's  attitude  towards  events,  both  in  the  [last  and  in  the 
present,  is  inevitably  a  different  one  from  the  historian's.  The 
object  of  a  Thucydidcs  is  to  ascertiiin  a  fart,  or  to  exhibit  it  in 
Its  true  relations.  The  object  of  a  Demosthenes  is  to  make 
a  pobit,  or  to  win  his  case.  In  their  dealings  with  the  past  the 
oratorse:dllUtn)evitrwhicbitakmtinoonceivabie  toa  modern , 
reader,  .^ndoddes,  in  •  pnsMife  of  Us  speech  Om  liw  ifystinM 
(§107),  Hpcaks  of  Marathon  as  the  crowning  victory  of  Xenes* 
campaiKn;  in  his  speech  On  the  Pfdce  ({  3)  he  confuses  Miltiades 
with  t  imon,  and  the  Five  Vcars'  Peace  with  the  Thirty  Years' 
'['rure.  Though  the  latter  passage  is  a  mass  of  ahsnrdit  ies  and 
confusions,  it  was  so  generally  admired  that  it  was  incorporat<  d 
by  .\eschinesin  his  speech  On  llir  Emhassy  17  3-176).  If  s  .n  h 
was  their  altitude  towards  the  past;  if,  in  order  to  make  a  point, 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  pervert  history,  is  it  likely  that  they 
would  conform  to  a  higher  standard  of  veracity  in  their  state- 
ments as  to  the  present— as  to  their  coatcmporaries,  their  rivals 
or  their  own  actions  ?  When  we  coopnte  different  speeches  of 
Demosthenes,  separated  by  aa  Interval  of  yuan,  w«  cnmwt  fail 
to  observe  a  marked  difference  in  Us  statements.  The  farther 
he  is  from  the  events,  the  bolder  are  his  mis-statements.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  compare  the  stieech  On  the  Crcwn  with  that  On 
Ihf  Am^.J-CTV,' and  this  lalter  speech  with  the  Philippics  and 
Olyiilhiiii-.i,  to  liiid  ilhislraliims-  It  has  corrt*  to  be  recoRnizcd 
that  no  statement  as  to  a  matter  of  fact  is  to  he  accepted,  unless 
It  receives  independent  corroboration,  or  unless  it  is  admitted 
by  both  sides.  The  speeches  of  Demosthenes  may  be  conveniently 
dividc<l  into  four  classes  according  to  their  dates.  To  the  prc- 
Philippic  period  belong  the  speeches  On /A<r5ymmori«  (3  54  b.  c). 
On  Mtgahpolu  (ssa  ■.c),  Against  Aritlecralts  (351  b.c),  and, 
perhaps,  the  speech  0»  RMa  (?3$t  These  speeches 

betray  r.o  consciousness  of  the  danger  threatened  hy  Philip's 
ambition.  The  policy  recommended  b  ooe  haaed  upon  the 
principle  of  the  balance  of  power.  To  the  succeeding  period, 
which  ends  with  the  peace  of  1'hilocrates  (346  B.C.),  belong  the 
Firs.t  I'hilippii  and  the  three  Olynlhhu  s.  To  the  period  between 
the  [leacc  of  I'hilocratcs  and  Chaeronea  belong  the  speech  On 
Ihe  Pfa.  e  (.446  B.C.),  tht:  Second  Philippic  f  .M  j  11. c).  the  speeches 
Oh  Ikf  Embassy  (344  B.C.)  and  On  the  Chi  iumcsc  (  .141  p.^  L 
the  r*ird  PkUippk.  The  masterpiece  of  his  genius,  the  speech 
0wlli»Cr«im,wssdeiiveredin33OB  C.,in  the  reign  of  Alexander. 
Of  the  three  extant  speeches  of  Aeschincs  (^.r.)  that  On  the 
EiiAQtty  b  of  grcnt  vahle,  as  enabling  us  to  correct  the  mis- 
sUtements  of  Demosthenes.  For  the  period  from  the  death  of 
.Alexander  to  the  fall  of  Corinth  (3*3-146  ".c)  our  literary 
authorities  are  singularly  defective.  For  the  Diadochi DIodorus 
(books  xviii.-xx.)  is  our  chief  source.    These  bo(^  form  the 


most  valuable  part  of  Diodorus'  work.  They  are  mainly  baaed 
upon  the  work  of  Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  a  writer  who  combined 
eiceptioaal  opportunities  for  aaeertsUng  the  truth  (be  was  In 
the  service  first  of  Eumenes,  and  then  of  Antigonus)  with  an 
exceptional  sense  of  its  importance.  Hieronymus  ended  his 
htoUny  at  the  death  of  Pyrrhus  (aja  BdC.),  but,  unfortunately, 
booh  XX.  of  Diodorus'  work  carries  us  no  hrther  than  303  B.e., 
and  of  the  later  books  we  have  but  scanty  fragments.  The 
narrative  of  Diodorus  may  be  supplemented  by  the  fragments 
of  Arri.iii's  Ffi^lory  of  Ihe  events  after  Alexander's  death  (which 
reach,  h(/\vcvtr.  only  to  321  B.C.),  and  by  Plutarch's  Lives  of 
E:imnii-5  and  of  Drmrtriuj.  For  the  rest  of  the  3rd  century  and 
the  first  half  of  the  2nd  we  have  his  Lives  of  Pyrrhus,  of  Aratus, 
of  Philopocmen,  and  of  Agis  and  CUnmenes.  For  the  period 
from  2ZO  B.C.  onwards  Polybius  (q.v.)  is  our  chief  authority  (see 
Rome:  Andent  Hi^tttf,  aectloa  "  Authofttbs  ").  In  a  period 
in  which  the  literary  wimes  are  so  scanty  great  weii^t  attaches 
to  the  epfgraphic  and  nomisinstk  evidence. 

BiULiocKAraT.— The  litemtuie  which  deals  with  the  Mslety  of 
Greece,  in  its  various  periods,  depattments  and  aspect*,  ia  of  so  vast 
a  bulk  that  all  that  can  be  attempted  here  is  to  indicate  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  accessible  works. 

General  Histories  of  Crrerr. — Down  to  the  middle  of  ihe  igfh 
century  the  only  lii-!"ri<'s  of  <">reete  de^^Tviny  i>f  mention  were  Ihe 
products  of  English  scholarship.  The  two  earliest  of  these  were 
piihliithed  about  the  same  dale,  teuunis  the  and  of  the  Iflchceatwy, 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  ceMury  before  any  hiitoiy  of  Creeoe, 
other  than  a  mere  compendium,  app>carcd  on  tttC  Cimtinent.  John 
(.illii  s'  History  of  Crerer  was  p»l)li»hed  in  1786.  Mitford's  In  I784. 
Biilh  works  were  com  pos<-<l  with  a  [>i>htiinl  liiaianrt  a  polities]  object. 
Gillies  was  a  Whig.  In  the  dcdiration  Uot  .enrve  1 1 1. 1  he  eJCprCSSeS 
the  view  that  "  the  Hi*tory  of  Oreccc  exposes  the  cUngerous  turbu- 
Icnoeof  Demoemcy,  and  artaigas  the  de^iwiism  of  Tyrants,  while 
it  evinees  the  inestimable  beneltta,  resulting  to  Liberty  its-lf,  from 
the  steady  oprfalion  of  «%ll-rpguLited  monarchy."  Mitford  was 
a  Tory,  who  thought  to  demonstrate  the  evils  of  democracy  from 
the  example  of  the  Athenian  state.  His  History,  in  spite  of  it»  bias, 
wa->  a  VKirk  of  real  value.  More  than  fifty  years  elapsed  between 
Mitford's  wurkand  Thirlwall's.  Connop Thirlwall, fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  afterwards  bishop  of  St  David's,  brought  « 
sound  jud^metit  to  the  aid  of  ripe  icholarBbtp.  tBtBitloryif  Grttet, 
pidill'Jicd  III  1835-1838  (8N-o1.s.),isentirelyficefroai  the  controversial 
-.me  of  Mitford's  volumes.  Ten  years  later  (1846)  George  (imie 
published  the  first  volumes  nf  hi=  h;vtor>-.  which  was  not  eomp!eK-d 
ill  12  vii]..  j  till  185(1.  (IrMti  h;..!  .Mitford,  was  a  politician — an 
ardent  Radical,  with  republican  sympathies.  It  was  in  order  to 
refute  the  shmdcrs  of  tlw  Tory  partuan  that  ha  iBsa  impelled  to 
write  a  history  of  Greece,  which  should  do  justice  to  tbe  greatest 
democracy  of  the  ancient  world,  the  Atheaiatt  State.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  three  of  thes<e  four  writers,  the  intcrtst  la  tbdr  subject  was 
mainlv  political.  Incomparalily  the  greatest  of  these  works  is 
GroteV  (irote  had  his  faults  and  his  limilalion*.  His  prejudices 
arc  strong,  and  hi.-»  icholarship  is  weak;  he  had  never  visited  Greece, 
and  he  knew  little  or  nothing  of  Greek  art ;  and.  at  the  time  he  wrote, 
the  importance  of  coins  and  inscriptions  was  imperfectly  appre- 
hended. In  spite  of  every  defect,  howe\T'r,  his  worlc  is  the  greatest 
histoiy  of  Gm-ce  that  ha«  yec  been  written.  It  is  OOt  too  much  to 
N.iy  that  nolxjdy  knows  Greik  hi-^tory  till  he  ha^.  ni.»slereil  (">n>ii'. 
No  hislory  of  dreice  lia''  since  ai'[>iared  in  Kngl.c'tl  m  .1  .ilu  .1?  ill 
comparable  to  that  of  (irole's  work.  The  most  iniiKirtanl  ol  the 
more  recent  ones  is  that  by  J.  H.  Hury  (1  vol.,  IQpO).  formcitar  fdlow 
of  Trinity  (  ollege,  Dublin,  afterwards  Kegius  Profcsaorof  Modem 
liistor>'  at  C  ambridge.  Mitford  and  Buo'  end  wilh  the  death  of 
.\lexander;  Gilli<-s  and  (irote  carr>'  on  the  narrative  a  genenttion 
fartdi  r;  while  Thiriwall'?!  work  extends  to  the  absorption  of  Greece 
in  Ok-  Komi, hi  Kmpire  (t4f>li.C.).  ^ 

While  in  France  iIk-  Ihfti'ire  des  Orecs  (ending  at  I46  B.C.)  of 
Virlor  Duruy  inew  e'lilion.  2  vols,  1883),  .Minister of  FUfaJiclMtfHC- 
tion  under  Nafnileon  111.,  is  the  only  one  th.it  need  be  mennoncd, 
in  Germany  there  h.i»  been  a  succession  of  histories  of  Greece  since 
the  middle  of  the  iqth  centurv.  Kortiim's  Gesehtchte  Gnechenlanit 
f.?  vols.,  |8.^1,  a  work  of  little  merit,  w.is  folUjwed  by  Max  Dunckcr*S 
Geschit  htr  ilrr  Oni-i  km  {V'A^  1  and  puMi--hed  in  i8.Stj;  vols.  I  and 
2.  .Neue  Folge.  whi(  h  bring  the  narrative  down  to  the  death  of 
IVricler*,  in  1HK4:  the  two  former  volumes  form  vols.  StJ^W*' 7 
of  his  Ceichi(kte  des  Altertums).  and  by  the  Griechisckt  GttMtm 
of  Ernst  Curtius  (3  \-oU.,  1857-1S67).  An  English  translation  of 
Duncker,  by  S.  F.  .Mlevnc,  appeared  in  1883  (2  vols,,  Hentley). 
andof  Curtius,  bv  A.  W.  Ward  '5  vol.  .  .  i  S6S  1 H;,}).  Among 

more  recent  works  mav  lie  meniioned  the  O'fi  ht^chi-  i,fschiekle  ol 
Adolf  Holm  (4  vols.,  Bcriin.  I886-I894:  English  transUition  by  F. 
Clarke.  4  vols.,  M.icmillan.  I8<>4-|89»),  and  histtMics  with  the  same 
title  by  Julius  Beloch  (3  vols.,  Strassburg.  189^-1904)  and  Geojg 
Busolt  (and  cd.,  i  vols..  Gotha.  1*93-1904).  .Holm  carries  on  the 
namtive  to  30  hC,  Bebch  to  atf        Bwolt  to  Chacnmea 
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(338  B.e.).'    Butoh '«  work  !•  entirely  different  in  character  from  any 

other  hi»tor\'  of  Grttxc  Thf  writer's  object  is  to  refer  in  the  notes 
(which  constitute  fi\p -M>:ths  of  the  book)  to  the  viewsof  ever>' writer 
in  any  language  upon  cverv'  controverted  question.  It  is  aboolutclv 
indispenMble,  M  a  work  of  refcrenoe,  for  any  aeriout  study  of  Greek 
hijiory.  The  ablest  work  since  Grote's  is  Eduard  Me^r's  Gttckkhte 
iu  Alltrtums,  of  which  S  vols.  (Stuttgart  and  Berlin.  1884^1903) 
have  appeared,  carr>'ing  the  narrative  down  to  the  death  of  Erami- 
nonrias  I^^Gi  B.C.).  VoT?.  i  s  arc  principally  concerned  with  Grtfk 
history.  It  iiiuh!  he  rcmemlK  red  that,  partly  owing  to  the  litcrar>' 
finds  and  the  archacologii-al  di.noviries  of  the  last  thirty^  years, 
nnil  partly  owing  to  the  advance  made  in  the  study  of  epinaphy 
and  numismatics,  .ill  the  histories  published  before  those  of  Busolt, 
Bdoch.  Maywand  Bun-  are  out  ol  date. 

Wung  bmi ing  on  the  I'listory  of  Greece. — liarlier  works  and  editions 
monincd,  except  in  tho  c^i^u  uf  a  work  which  has  not  been  supcr- 

tiUroduclitms .—C .  Warhsmuth,  EtnUituni  in  das  Studium  drr 
altfn  Cirs(hi(hlt  (i  vol.,  I.<i(>ziK,  1895);  E.  Meyer,  Forschungen  zur 
aiUn  Gtschichte  (2  parts,  Halle,  189,^1809;  uuite  indispensable); 
J.  B.  Bury,  The  Ancient  Greek  Historians  (Loncion.  1909). 

Constitutional  History  and  Inslituiions.—G.  F.  Schomann,  Cn>- 
chischf  AUerttimrr  f?  vol?,,  Berlin,  185.^-1850:  vol.  i.,  tr.  by  K.  G. 
Hardy  and  I  N)nnn,  Rivinpton'^,  iHHo;  ;  (j,  ( .ilbcrt,  Cri«-/ii><-A* 
StiiiiHallertumer  un<l  <-d.,  2  vols..  Ix'ipziK,  1893:  vol.  i.  tr.  by  K.  J. 
Brixiki  and  T.  Nic  khn.  Swan  Sonnen.ichi'in.  1895);  K.  K.  Hvriinrin. 
Lekrbuth  dcr  trieckuchen  ArUiquitnlen  (6lh  ed,,  ^  vols..  Freiburg, 
1882-1805);  Iwao  M&llcr,  Iiandbuck  der  ktasstuhen  Altertums- 
tmsensawft  (9  vols.,  NOfdIingen.  1886,  in  proKn~>.H;  wveral  of  the 
volumes  are  concerned  with  Greek  history',  J  H.  Lipsius.  Das 
atlische  Reckl  und  Rechisrerfakrrn  (Lciprlf;,  11/15,  in  progress); 
A.  H.  J.  C'.rcenid^e,  I{<indh<\ok  of  Creek  Cimstitutionai  History  (t  vol., 
Macmillan.  1896);  Paiily-Wi-.-^  Ava.  FealntcyUepdSttdir  Uattbtkm 
AlUrtumsutssenscaafl  iStuttcart,  I894  foil.). 

Geopaphy.—E.  H.  Runbury,  History  «f  Atment  Ceography 
amontst  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (3nd  ed.,  3  vols.,  Murray.  1883), 
W.  M.  Leake,  Travels  in  the  Morea  vols..  1830),  and  Trattls  in 
SortkernGreefe  (4  voU..  1834);  H.  F.  1  uzcr.  I^etturi-<.  on  the  Geography 
of  Greece  (1  vol.,  Murray.  187.5),  and  Histurv  of  Ancient  Geoerapthy 
(1  vol.,  Cambridge,  1897':  J.  P.  Mah.ilTy,  kambles  and  Sluaies  in 
Greece  (3rd  ed.,  1  vol.,  Macmillan,  1887,  an  admirable  book);  C. 
Bursiaa,  GtotnfikU  von  Criethenland  (2  vols.,  Leipzu,  187a);  II. 
Bcrger,  GeseUehte  der  mssensehaftliehen  Erdkunde  der  Cnechen 
(4  part*.  LeipnR,  1887-1893);  Ernst  Curtius,  Peloponnrscs  (2  vols,. 
Gotha.  1850-18.51).  . 

Epigraphy  and  Numismatics. — Corpus  inseriptionum  Ailiearum 
'  Ri  rlin,  1H75,  in  proere&s).  Corpus  inseriptionum  Craecarum  1  Berlin, 
1892,  in  progre«s).  The  follow  iiij;  ^'Ivcl  ions  of  Greek  inscriptions  may 
t»e  mentioned:  E.  F.  Hicks  and  G.  F.  Hill,  Matmatef  Greek  Historical 
ImscriplioHS  (newed.,  I  vol..  Oxford,  1901) :  W.  Dittenberger.  S^oge 
inseriptionum  Graetarum  (2nd  ed.,  2  vol.i.,  Berlin,  1898) ;  C.  Michel, 
Recueil  d' inscriptions  rrecques  (Paris,  1900).  Among  works  on 
numismatics  the  Engliui  reader  may  refer  to  B,  V.  Hiad,  Jlnloriu 
numorum  (1  vol.,  OMord,  1887):  G.  F.  Hill,  Handbmik  of  Grerk  and 
Roman  Coins  (i  vd,,  Macmillan,  1899),  ^'1  as  to  the  Brtiisk 
AfiMMMi  Calalaft  pi  Greek  Cotns.  In  Ficack  the  sMNt  important 
general  work  it  the  Mommaies  greeques  lit  F.  Inhoof-Bhuacr  (Paris, 
1883). 

Chronology.  Trade,  War,  Social  Life,  Sfc. — H.  F.  Clinton,  Fusli 
HeUeniei  (3rd  ed.,  3  vols.,  Oxford,  1841,  a  work  of  which  English 
scholarship  may  well  be  proud;  it  is  Mill  invaluable  for  the  study 
of  Greek  chrooology);  B.  BttchscnschUtz.  Bestlz  und  lirwerb  im 
pitMlfkm  AUmtmme  (1  voL,  Halle.  t«tei  thi.s  i,  still  the  best 
book  on  Greek  oonmerce) :  J.  Beloch,  Die  Bhtlkerung  der  grieekisch- 
rUmiscken  WeU  (l  vol..  Leiprig,  1886);  W.  ROstow  and  H.  KAchly, 
Geschickte  des  frieckiscken  Knegsu/esens  (l  vol..  /\arau,  1852);  J.  P. 
Mahaffy,  Social  Life  in  Greece  (2nd  ed.,  1  vol.,  1875)-    (E.  M.  W.) 

b.  Posi-Classicai:  146  bc.-a.D.  1800 

I.  The  Pxuoo  or  Roman  Rule.— (i.)  Greece  under  ike 
RepiMk  (mA-s7  a^-)-  After  the  collt|Me  U  tkt  Achaean 
League  (q.v.)  tin  Senate  appointeii  a  taymmiMinn  to  reorganize 
Greece  as  a  Roman  dependency.  Corinth,  the  chief  centre  of 
resistance,  was  destroyed  and  its  inhabitants  sold  into  slavery. 
In  addition  to  this  act  of  cienijiLiry  [iiiiii>hmctit ,  which  may 
pcrha()h  have  been  inspired  in  (j.ir;  by  ihc  dcjire  to  crush  a 
conuticrcial  competitor,  steps  were  t.ikcn  to  obviate  future 
insurrections.  The  national  and  cantonal  fi-ficrations  were 
dissolved,  coiuiiicrciul  inlerLuur>e  between  cities  was  restricted, 
and  the  government  transferred  from  the  democradea  to  the 
pnpatied  claasea,  whose  interests  mm  bOHDd  vp  with  Roman 
supremacy.  In  other  respects  few  changes  were  ande  in  existing 
institutions.  Some  favoured  states  like  Atliens  and  Sparta 
retained  their  full  sovereign  rights  a;^  civitalcs  liberae,  the  other 
*  Vol.  iS.  goea  down  to  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 


dtics  oontiDoed  to  en  joy  local  seU-govenmeat.  Tbe  ownership 

of  the  land  was  ikot  greatly  disturbed  by  confiscations,  and 
though  a  tribute  upon  it  was  levied,  this  impost  may  not  have 
been  universal  General  [xjwcrs  of  supervision  were  entrusted 
to  the  po\  ertior  of  M.itedunia,  who  could  reserve  cases  of  high 
treason  for  hi-,  i^iti  i^iiuri,  and  in  case  of  need  send  troops  into  the 
country.  But  akhuuKh  (ireccc  xvas  in  the  proxincio  of  the 
Macedonian  proconsul,  in  the  sense  of  belonging  to  his  sphere  of 
command,  its  status  was  in  fact  more  favourable  than  that  of 
other  provincial  dependencies. 

This  settlement  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  Greek  people,  who 
had  come  to  realize  the  hopelessness  of  further  Wlisttace.  HlO 
internal  disorder  which  was  arising  from  the  numenvB  dbputes 
aboat  property  rights  conaeqtient  upon  the  political  revohtUont 
was  cbeckiMl  by  tbe  good  offices  of  tbe  historian  PolyhinSi  iiiMm 
the  Senate  deputed  to  mediate  between  the  litigants.  The 
pacification  of  the  country  eventually  became  so  complete  that 
the  Romans  wilhdrevv  the  former  restrictions  upon  intercourse 
and  allowed  some  of  the  leagues  to  revive.  But  its  qviiet  was 
seriously  disturbed  during  the  first  Milhradatic  War  (SS-84  b.c), 
wlien  numerous  Greek  states  sided  with  Mithradates  iq.r.). 
The  success  which  the  invader  experienced  in  detaching  the 
Greeks  from  Rome  is  partly  to  be  explained  by  the  skilful  way 
in  which  his  agents  incited  the  imperialistic  ambitions  of 
prominent  dtica  like  Athens,  partly  perhaps  by  his  promisee 
of  support  to  tliedeniocfmticpttrtica.  The  result  of  tbe  warim 
disastrous  t«  Greece.  Apart  fhmi  tbe  confiscatioosuHlenctloBS 
by  which  tbe  Roman  general  L.  Cornelius  Sdfal  punished  the 
disloyal  communities,  the  extensive  and  protracted  campaigns 
left  Central  Creece  in  a  ruinnus  cor  iition.  During  the  last 
decades  of  the  Roman  republic  European  Greece  was  scarcely 
affected  by  contemporary  wars  nor  yet  exploited  by  Roman 
magistrates  in  the  same  systematic  manner  ,is  most  other 
provincfs.  Vet  oppression  by  officials  who  I r,i\(T,e<l  Greece 
from  time  to  time  and  demanded  lavish  entertainments  and 
presentations  in  tbe  guise  of  xnalicum  or  aurum  coronarium  was 
not  unknown.  Still  greater  was  the  suffering  produced  by  the 
rapadty  «f  Roman  traders  and  capitalists:  it  is  recorded  that 
StcyoB  frw  ledtued  to  sell  its  auiet  cherished  art  trcMiBei  u 
Older  to  satiify  its  cnditna.  A  nan  indirect  bnt  nooe  tbi  leas 
iiHcnciiinf  tbrnrback  to  Giedi  pmapcfity  was  the  divcrrion 
of  trade  which  followed  npcm  the  establishment  of  direct  com- 
munication  between  Italy  and  the  Levant.  The  most  lucrative 
source  of  wealth  which  remained  to  the  European  Greeks  was 
pasturage  in  large  domains,  an  industry  which  almost  exclusively 
profited  the  richer  citizens  and  so  tended  to  widen  the  breach 
between  capitalists  and  the  poorer  classes,  and  still  further  to 
pauperize  the  latter.  The  coast  districts  and  islands  also 
suffered  considerably  from  swarms  of  pirates  who,  in  the  absence 
of  any  strong  fleet  in  Greek  waters,  were  able  to  obtain  a  firm 
footing  in  Crete  and  freely  plundered  the  chief  trading  places 
and  aanctuariea;  the  moat  notable  of  such  visitations  was 
operienoed  in  698^.  by  the  island  oiDcian.  Ibis  evil  came  to 
an  end  with  the  general  suppcessloo  of  pin^  ill  tbe  Mediter- 
ranean by  Pompey  (67  B.C.).  but  tbe  depopulation  which  It  bad 
caused  in  some  regions  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  \nctorious 
admiral  settled  some  of  his  captives  on  the  desolated  coast 

strip  of  .\eh;u;i. 

In  the  conllicl  between  Julius  Caesar  and  I'ompey  the  Greeks 
provided  the  latter  with  a  large  part  of  his  excellent  fleet.  In 
48  B.C.  the  decisive  campaign  of  the  war  was  fought  on  Greek 
soil,  and  the  resources  of  the  land  were  severely  taxed  by  the 
requisitions  of  both  armies.  As  a  result  of  Caesar's  victor>'  at 
Pharsalus,  the  whole  country  fell  into  his  power;  the  treatment 
which  it  received  was  on  the  whole  lenient,  though  individual 
citits  ware  pnuAed  aeeerdy.  After  the  murder  «f  Caesar  tbe 
Greeks  supported  the  cause  of  Brutus  U'  b.c),  but  were  too 
weak  to  render  any  considerable  service.  In  30  b.c.  tbe  Pdo- 
ponncsc  for  a  short  time  w.is  made  over  to  Scxtus  Pompeius. 
During  the  subsequent  period  Greece  remained  in  the  hands  of 
M.  Antonius  (Mark  .\ntony).  who  imposed  fvirther  exactions  in 
order  to  defray  the  cost  of  his  wars.  The  extensive  lc%ics  which 
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he  nude  in  31  B.c  for  fab  campaign  agaiatt  OcuHan,  and  the 

contributions  which  his  ^antic  army  required,  griiaiiirtcd  the 
country's  resources  so  completely  that  a  general  hniine  was 

prcv<Titril  only  hy  Orlaviati's  prom]);  action  alter  the  battle  of 
Actium  in  dislributiiiR  supplies  of  firaiii  and  cvacualing  llic  iand 
with  all  ha.sic.  The  depopulation  which  resulted  from  the  civil 
wars  was  partly  remedieJ  by  the  settlement  of  Italian  colonists  at 
Corinth  and  I'atrac  by  Jvilins  tracsar  and  (_)<:tav;an;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  foundation  of  Nicopoiis  {g.v.)  by  the  latter  merely  had 
the  effect  of  transferring  the  people  from  the  country  to  the  city. 

(ii.)  TMEmiy  Rmon  Empire  (27  b.c-a.d.  32.^).— Under  the 
empoor  AQguatlU  Tbeiaaly  was  incorporated  with  Macedonia; 
the  KSt  fit  Gneee  was  cotmrted  into  the  juovinoe  of  Achaca, 
nbder  tba  eantiol  of  a  aenatoiial  pfoflonaul  niident  at  Corinth. 
Many  sMte*,  including  Athens  and  Sparta,  retained  tbcir  rights 
as  free  and  nominally  independent  dtica.  The  ptovfndalt  were 
encouraged  to  send  delegates  to  a  communal  synod  {lOMtii*  t&r 
'Axoiuc)  which  met  at  Argos  to  consider  the  general  interests 
of  tile  country  and  to  uphold  national  Hellenic  seniirneiit;  the 
l)elphic  amphictyony  was  revived  and  extended  so  as  to  represent 
in  a  similar  fa_shioii  northern  and  central  Greece. 

Economic  cuuditions  did  not  greatly  improve  under  the 
empire.  Although  new  industries  sprang  up  to  meet  the  needs 
of  Rom.tn  luxtir,-,  and  Greek  marble,  textiles  and 
Soclt.1  I  ai,le  (!( li(  a(  ies  were  in  great  demand,  the  only  Cities 
which  regained  a  really  flourishing  trade  were  the 
Italian  communities  of  Corinth  and  Patrae.  Commerce 
languished  in  general,  and  the  soil  was  mainly  abandoned  to 
pasturage;,  Though  certain  districts  retained  a  measure  of 
prosperity,  e.;.  Thessaly,  Pliods,  Elis,  Argos  aitd  ILaconia,  huge 
tracts  stood  depopulated  and  many  notable  cities  had  stink 
into  ruins;  Arlolia,  Acarnania  and  Kpirus  never  recovered 
from  the  ctTects  of  former  wars  and  from  the  withdrawal  of 
their  surviving  inhabitants  into  .Nicopoiis.  Sucli  wealth  as 
remained  was  amassed  in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  landowners 
and  capitalists;  the  middle  clas-s  continued  to  dwindle,  and 
large  numbers  of  the  people  were  reduced  to  earning  a  precarious 
subsistence,  snpplemenird  by  frequent  doles  and  largesses. 

The  social  aspect  of  (jrcck  life  henceforward  becomes  its  most 
Bttiactive  feature.  After  a  long  period  of  storm  and  stress,  the 
European  had  relapsed  into  a  quiet  and  resigned 

frame  of  mind  wUdi  stands  in  durp  contrast  on  the  one  hand 
with  the  energy  and  tldlRy,  tad  00  tie  otfaer  irttb  tlw  Toifar 
intriguing  of  tiwfr  Asiatic  khiimeii.  Seeing  no  Inture  before 
them,  the  inhabitants  were  content  to  dwell  In  contemplation 
amid  the  glories  of  the  past.  National  pride  was  fostered  by  the 
undisguised  respect  with  which  the  leading  Romans  of  the  age 
treated  Hellenic  culture.  And  although  thi.i  sentiment  could 
degenerate  into  antiquarian  pcdantrv'  and  vanity,  such  as  finds 
its  climax  in  the  diatribes  of  .'\[M)lloniu.s  of  Tyana  against  the 
"  barbarians,"  it  prevented  the  nation  from  .sinkinp  into  some 
of  the  worst  vices  of  the  age.  A  lu-althy  social  tone  repressed 
extravagant  hixuily  and  the  ostentatious  display  of  wealth,  and 
good  taste  long  checked  the  spread  of  gladiatorial  contests 
beyond  the  Italian  community  of  Corinth.  The  most  wideapread 
abuae  of  that  period,  the  adubtkm  and  adocation  of  enpcroifl, 
was  indeed  introduced  into  EarofMon  Greece  and  focnied  an 
essential  feature  of  the  proceeding  «t  the  DdpUcaaBpUctyaiiy, 
but  it  never  absorbed  the  energies  of  the  people  in  the  same 
way  as  it  did  in  Asia.  In  order  10  perpetuate  their  old  culture, 
the  Greeks  continued  to  set  great  store  by  classical  education, 
and  in  .Athens  they  possesseii  an  aradcmir  rrnlrc  which  gradually 
became  the  chief  university  of  the  Roman  emt)ire.  The  hiRhest 
representatives  of  this  type  of  oUi-world  rcbnemeni  are  to  be 
found  in  Dio  Chrysostom  and  especially  in  Plutarch  of  Chaerooeia 

The  relations  between  European  Greece  and  Rome  were 
practically  confined  to  the  sphere  of  scholarship.  The  Hellenes 
had  so  far  lost  their  warlike  quaUtiea  that  they  snpidicd  scarcely 
any  recruits  to  the  amy.  Tiiey  retained  too  mndi  kxal  patriot- 
ism to  crowd  into  the  oiicial  careen  of  aenatocs  or  Imperial 
servants.  Although  in  the  lat  oentiny  ajo.  the  astute  Greek 
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man  of  affate  and  the  Gntaihtt  ttuHmt  of  Juvenal  abounded 
in  Rome,  both  tbeae  etasaea  were  mahily  derived  from  the 

less  pure-blooded  population  beyond  the  Aegean. 

The  Influx  of  Greek  rhetoricians  and  profcs.sors  into  Ital\ 
during  the  2nd  and  jnl  centuries  was  balanced  by  the  large 
number  of  travellers  who  came  to  Greece  to  frequent  its  sanatoria, 
and  csiM-rially  to  admire  its  works  of  art;  the  abundance  in 
which  these  latter  were  preserved  is  strikingly  attcatad  in  the 
extant  record  of  Pausanias  (about  a.d.  170). 

The  exfkcrience  of  the  Greeks  under  their  earliest  governors 
seems  to  have  been  unfortunate  for  in  a.o.  15  they  petitioned 
Tiberius  to  irausfer  the  administratfop  to  an  imperial 
legate.  This  new  anangianent  wna  sanctioned,  bat 
only  lasted  till  A.a  44,  when  Ondfaia  restored  the 
peovince  to  the  senate.  The  ptooonsuls  of  the  later 
tst  and  and  centuries  were  sometimes  ill  qualified  for  their  posts, 
but  cases  of  oppression  arc  seldom  recorded  apatnst  them. 
The  years  66  and  67  were  marked  by  a  visit  of  t  he  emperor  Nero, 
who  made  a  prolonged  toiu:  throujih  (Greece  in  order  to  display 
his  artistic  accomplishments  at  the  various  national  festivals.  In 
return  for  the  tfattcring  reception  accorded  to  him  lu-  bK-stowed 
frcetlom  .ind  excm[jlion  from  tribute  upou  the  country.  Bui 
this  favour  wa.s  almost  neutr,ali74xl  by  the  wholesale  depredations 
which  he  committed  among  the  chief  collections  of  art.  A 
scheme  for  cutting  through  the  Corinthian  isthmus  and  SO 
reviving  the  Greek  carr>'ing  trade  was  inaugurated  inliispreMnoe, 
but  soon  abandoned. 

As  Nero's  grant  of  self-government  brought  about  •  recradeS' 
oeuce  oi  tnlSBiaced  ambition  and  party  strife,  Vespasian  revoked 
the  gttt  ud  tnned  Achaes  again  into  a  province,  at  the  same 
lime  bttrdenmg  It  with  increased  taxes.  In  the  «nd  century  a 
succession  of  genuinely  phil-Hellenic  emperors  made  serious 
attempts  to  revive  tile  nation's  prosperity.  Important  niaicrial 
benefits  were  conferred  by  Hadrian,  who  made  a  lengthy  visit  to 
Greece.  Besides  erecting  useful  public  works  in  many  cities, 
he  rclic\"ed  .Achaca  of  its  arrears  of  tribute  and  exempted  it  from 
various  imposts.  In  order  to  check  extravagance  on  the  part 
of  the  free  cities,  he  greatly  extended  the  practice  of  pladng 
them  under  the  auperrision  of  imperial  functiooaiies  known  as 
correctorts.  Hadrian  fostered  national  sentiment  by  establishing 
a  new  pan-Hellenic  congreu  at  Athena,  wliile  he  gave  KCOignition 
to  tfae  increasing  ascendangr  of  HellBMk  cuknre  at  Xiwne  by 
bis  inatitutioo  of  the  Athenaeonu 

In  the  3rd  ceotuiy  the  ody  political  event  of  importance  was 
the  edict  of  CaracaUa  which  threw  open  the  Roman  citizenship 
to  large  numbers  of  provincials.  Its  chief  effect  in  Greece  was 
to  diminish  the  preponderance  of  the  wealthy  cIsasc-s,  who 
formerly  had  used  their  riches  to  purchase  the  franchise  and  so 
to  secure  exemption  from  taxation.  The  chief  feature  of  this 
period  is  the  renewal  of  the  danger  fnjm  foreign  invasions. 
.Already  in  175  a  tri!)c  named  Cosiolxici  had  penetrated  into 
central  Greece,  but  wass  there  broken  up  by  the  local  militia. 
In  2S3  a  threatenedattack  was  averted  by  the  stttbitomnabtanoe 
of  Tbessalonica.  In  267-268  the  province  was  ovenrua  by 
Gothic  bands,  which  captured  Athens  and  some  other  towns, 
but  were  finally  rqiulsed  by  the  Attic  levies  and  extetmbmted 
with  the  help  of  a  Rmuin  fleet. 

(iii.)  r/M;£alrAMMiiJ!m^|Ka.— After  the  reorganizatkm of  the 
empire  by  Diocletian,  Adiaea  occupied  a  prominent  position 
in  the  "  diocese  "  of  Macedonia.  Under  Constantine  I.  it  w.as 
iricbided  in  the  "  prefecture  "  of  lllyricura.  Il  wa-s  subdivided 
into  the  "  eparchies  "  of  IlcUas,  PelofHxmesus,  Nicopoiis  and 
the  islands,  with  headquarters  at  Thebes,  Corinth,  Ntcopoli* 
and  Samos.  Thrs.saly  wa.s  incorporated  with  Nfaccdonia.  .A 
complex  hierarchy  of  imperial  officials  w.xs  now  introduced  and 
the  system  of  taxation  elaborated  so  as  to  >'ield  a  steady  revenue 
to  the  central  power.  The  levying  of  the  land-tax  was  imposed 
upon  theJtaAavfMWor  "  ten  leading  men,"  who,  like  the  Latin 
dttmiana,  were  entrusted  henceforth  with  the  adninistntion 
in  moat  cities.  Tbe  tenden^  to  reduce  aU  ooostltutlons  to  tbe 
Roman  municipal  pntten  became  prevakot  nader  the  rulen 
of  this  period,  and  the  greater  number  of  tbera  was  atercotyped 
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by  the  general  regulations  of  the  Codes  Thcodosianus  (438). 
Although  the  elevation  of  Constantinople  to  the  rank  of  capital 
was  pnefoididal  to  Gnece,  wliich  felt  iho  cainpetkiQB  of  the 
new  centre  of  culture  and  iMrnfngmd  hodtopoit  withBumeraai 
works  of  art  destined  to  embellish  its  privileged  neighbour,  the 
fenera)  level  of  prosperity  in  the  4th  century  was  rising.  Com- 
mercial stagnation  was  checked  by  11  Tcncwcfl  expansion  of 
trade  consequent  upon  the  diversion  of  the  trade  routes  to 
the  east  from  Egypt  to  the  Euxine  and  Aegean  Sea-s.  Agri- 
culture remained  in  a  depressed  condition,  and  many  small 
proprietors  were  reduced  to  serfdom;  but  the  fiscal  interests 
of  the  government  cailcd  lor  the  good  treatment  of  this  dass, 
whose  growth  at  the  expense  of  the  slaves  was  an  important 
Step  io  the  crodusl  equalization  of  the  entire  populat  ion  under  the 
CCatialdcipotiiB  which  restored  solidarity  to  the  Greek  nation. 

TUs  pwapcrity  ncetved  a  shup  aet-buk  by  •  icrics  of  un- 
inially  Hvon  «nth«BihM  u  3K  lad  by  the  biraptfaia  «i  &  host 
of  Visitoths  wuler  Ahwk  (395-^^),  whom  the  imperial  officers 
lOowed  to  ovemin  the  whole  land  tmoulested  and  the  IocbI 
levies  were  unable  to  check.  Though  ultimately  hunted  down 
in  Arcadi.i  and  induced  to  leave  the  province,  Alaric  had  time 
to  excciitc  systematic  devastations  which  crippled  Greece  for 
several  decades.  The  arrears  of  taxation  which  accumulated 
inconsequence  were  teiniited  by  Theodosius II. in  428. 

The  emperors  of  the  4th  century  made  several  attempts  to 
stamp  out  by  edict  the  old  pagan  religion,  which,  with  its 
accompaniment  of  festivals,  oracles  and  mysteries,  still  main- 
tained an  outward  appearance  of  vigour,  and,  along  with  the 
philosophy  in  which  the  intelleaual  daaaea  found  comfort, 
retained  the  affection  of  the  Greeks.  Eieept  for  the  decree  of 
Theodosius  I.  by  which  tlie  Olympiaa  sames  wen  interdicted 
(394))  these  measures  had  no  great  effect,  and  indeed  were  not 
rigorously  enforced.  Paganism  survived  in  Greece  tOl  about 
600,  but  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  practices  which  the  long- 
continued  contact  with  Christianity  had  etTcrtc<l  considerably 
modified  its  character.  Ilenic  the  Chrijilian  religion,  though 
slow  in  making  its  way,  eventually  gained  a  sure  footing  among 
a  nation  whiih  accepted  it  S()ontaneou8ly,  The  hold  of  the 
C  hurch  upon  the  Cireeks  was  strengthened  by  the  judicious 
manner  in  which  the  clergy,  unsupported  by  ollicial  patronage 
and  often  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Arian  emperors,  identified 
itaetf  with  the  interests  of  the  people.  Though  in  the  days  when 
the  orthodox  Church  found  favour  at  court  corruption  spread 
among  iu  higher  branches,  th«  ciMgy  as  a  wboile  tendered 
conspicaous  aenrioe  in  oppoitiig  the  aibitmy  intcrfosnoes  «S 
the  central  government  liHt  la  npholdfait  the  we  «f  the  BcHenic 
tongue,  together  wflh  some  rwUments  of  ReDenlc  cultaie. 

The  separ^ition  of  the  eastern  and  western  provinces  of  the 
emjiire  ultimately  had  an  iniporlaot  eflect  in  restoring  the 
language  and  customs  of  (ireece  to  their  predominant  position 
in  the  Levant.  This  result,  however,  was  long  retarded  by  the 
romanizing  policy  of  Constant ine  and  hi.s  successors.  The 
emperors  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  had  no  regard  for  Greek 
culture,  and  Justinian  I.  actively  counteracted  Hellenism  by 
propagating  Roman  law  in  Greece,  by  impairing  the  powers  of 
the  self-governing  cities,  and  by  closing  the  philosophical  schools 
at  Athens  Cs^o)*  In  course  of  time  the  inhabitanta  had  so  far 
foigotten  their  ancient  eultun  that  they  abandoned  the  name 
of  Hellenes  for  that  ol  Eomani  iMtmaiin).  For  a  long  time 
Greece  contfaiaed  to  be  an  obscure  and  neglected  province,  with 
no  interests  beyond  its  church  and  its  commercial  operations, 
and  its  culture  declined  rapidly.  Its  history  for  some  centuries 
dwindles  into  a  record  of  barbarian  invasions  w  hich,  in  addition 
to  occasional  plagues  and  earthquakes,  seem  to  have  been  the 
only  events  fonnd  worthy  oi  record  by  the  contemporary 
chroniclers. 

In  the  5th  century  Greece  was  only  subjected  to  brief  raids 
by  Vandal  pirates  (466-474)  and  Ostrogoths  (483).  In  Justinian's 
rdgn  irruptions  by  Huns  and  Avars  took  place,  but  led  to  no 
far-naching results.  Theemperorbadendeavoaredtoatmnfthen 
the  counttyli  defences  by  fcpuiting  the  fortificationa  of  cities 
and  frontier  posts  (ss^).  bnt  his  po^  of  sapplanting  the  local 


guards  by  impgi««l  troops  and  so  rendering  the  natives  incapable 
of  self-defence  was  ill  advised ,  fortunately  it  was  never  carried 
out  with  energy,  and  to  the  Greek  militias  were  "^ir— '-"y 
able  to  Nfider  food  aervioa  against  invaders. 

Towaidstbecndof  the eentwy  mention  is  madefnrilietot 
time  of  an  inctnaum  hy  Slavonic  tribes  (581).  These  invadcn 
are  to  be  regarded  as  merely  the  forerunners  of  a 
steady  movement  of  immigration  by  which  a  con-  j^l^*** 
siderable  part  of  Greece  passed  for  a  time  into  foreign  JJS^^ 
hands.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  the  newcomers  won 
their  territory  by  force  of  arms;  in  view  of  the  desolalion  of 
many  rural  tracts,  which  had  long  been  in  progress  as  a  result 
of  economic  changes,  it  seems  probable  that  numerous  settle- 
ments were  niade  on  unoccupied  land  and  did  not  challenge 
serious oppOiition.  Atany  r^ilc  the  effect  upon  the  Creek  popula- 
tion was  moely  to  acoderale  its  emigration  from  the  interior 
to  theeoastland  and  (he  dties.  The  foreigners,  consisting  mainly 
of  Slovenes  and  Wends,  occupied  the  mountainous  inland, 
where  they  mostly  led  a  pastoral  life;  the  nativea  retained  some 
strips  of  plain  and  dwelt  secure  in  their  waUed  towns,  among 
which  the  newly-built  fortresses  of  Monemvasia,  Corone  and 
Cal.imat.i  soon  rose  to  prosperity.  The  Slavonic  element,  to 
judge  by  the  geographical  names  in  that  tongtic  which  survive 
in  Greece,  is  s(H-cially  niarkeil  in  N.W.  Greece  and  Peloponnesus; 
central  Greece  appears  to  have  been  protected  against  them 
by  the  fortress-square  of  Chalcis,  Thebes,  Corinth  and  Athens. 
For  a  long  time  the  two  nations  dwelt  side  by  side  without  cither 
displacing  the  other.  The  Slavs  were  too  rude  and  poor,  and 
too  much  distcaaed  with  cantonal  leuda^  to  make  any  further 
headway;  the  Greeks,  unused  to  arma  and  engrossed  in  com- 
merce, were  content  to  adopt  a  passive  attitude.  The  central 
government  took  no  steps  to  dislodge  the  invaders,  until  in  71(3 
the  empress  Irene  sent  an  expedition  which  reduced  most  of 
the  tribes  to  pay  tribute.  In  810  a  desperate  attempt  by  the 
Slav-  to  capture  I'alrae  was  foiled;  henceforth  their  power 
Steadily  decre&scU  atid  their  submission  to  the  emperor  was 
made  complete  by  850.  A  powerful  factor  in  their  subjugation 
was  the  Greek  clergy,  who  by  the  loth  century  had  christianized 
and  largely  hcllcnised  all  the  Jofcignen  save  a  remnant  la  the 

peninsula  of  Maina. 

II.  The  Bvz,\ntixe  Pekiod. — In  the  7th  century  the  Greek 
language  made  its  way  into  the  imperial  army  and  civil  service, 
but  European  Greece  continued  to  have  little  voice  in  the 
administration.  The  land  was  divided  into  four  "themes" 
under  a  yearly  appointed  civU  and  niOitary  governor.  Imperial 
troops  were  sUtioned  at  the  cUef  Ittategic  points,  while  the 
natives  contributed  ships  for  naval  defence.  During  the  dispute 
about  images  the  (ireeks  were  the  backbone  of  the  image- 
worshipping  party,  and  the  iconoclastic  edicts  of  Leo  III.  led 
to  a  revolt  in  7.^7  wliich,  however,  was  easily  crushed  by  the 
imperial  lleet;  a  similar  movement  in  &2},  when  the  Greeks 
sent  iso  ships  to  aid  a  pretender,  met  with  the  same  fate.  The 
h:n\  government  of  the  Isaurian  dynasty  sc-ems  to  have  beoehted 
Greece,  whose  commerce  and  industry  again  became  flourishing. 
In  ipitc  of  occiaional  set-backs  due  to  the  depredations  of 
pirates,  notably  the  Amh  corsairs  who  visited  the  Aegean  from 
the  7  th  century  oowards,  the  Greeks  remained  the  chief  carriers 
in  the  Levant  natil  the  liae  «f  the  ItaKan  repuUies,  aup^ng 
all  Ewopa.  with  iuaOhikbilcs. 

In  the  leth  century  Greece  experienced  a  renewal  of  raids 
from  the  Balkan  tribes.  Tlie  Bulgarians  made  incursions  after 
cjiQ  and  sometitDcs  penetrated  to  the  Isthmus,  but  they  mostly 
failed  to  capture  the  cities,  and  in  ogj  their  strength  was  broken 
by  a  crushing  defeat  on  the  .Spercheius  at  the  hands  of  the 
Byzantine  army.  Yet  their  devastations  greatly  thinned  the 
population  of  northern  Greece,  and  after  1064  Thessaly  was 
occupied  without  resistance  by  nomad  tribes  of  Vlachs.  In 
1084  also  Greece  was  subjected  to  the  first  attack  from  the  new 
nations  of  the  west,  when  the  Sicilian  Normans  gained  a  footing 
in  the  Ionian  islandi.  The  sam«  people  made  a  notable  raid  upon 
the  seaboard  of  Greece  in  1145-1146,  and  sacked  the  cities  of 
Thebea  and  Coiiatb.  The  Venetiaat  olio  appear  as  rivals  «l 
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the  Greeks,  and  after  1123  ibeir  encfoacbmenta  in  the  Aegean 
Sea  never  ceased. 

la  spiU  of  ifaeae  attacks,  the  country  on  the  whole  miintiinrd 
iU  pmiierity.  The  travellers  Idrlsl  of  Palermo  (ilSj)  Utd 
Benjunbt  of  Tudela  (1161)  testify  to  the  briaknos  of  oommerce, 
wiiidi  induced  ntuiy  foreign  ncfdiUiU  to  tako  up  thdr  Miidtace 
in  Greece.  Bat  tUs  prosperity  revived  an  aristocracy  of  wealth 
which  used  iu  ricbe$  and  power  for  purely  selfish  ends,  and  under 
the  increasing  laxity  of  imperial  control  iht  archonUs  or  niunitipal 
rulers  often  combined  with  Ihu  clergy  ui  opprca&iug  the  poorer 
classes.  Least  of  all  were  thcic  nobles  prepared  to  become  the 
champions  of  (.jrecct  against  foreign  invaders  at  a  time  when  they 
alune  tould  have  organized  an  effectual  resistance. 

111.  Ikt  Latin  Ocaipaiivn  and  Turkifk  Conqufst.—lhe 
c^>ture  of  Constantinople  aod  dissolution  of  the  Bysantinc 
empire  by  the  Latins  (1204)  brought  in  its  train  an  invasion  of 
Gnece  by  Prankish  barons  eager  for  new  territory.  The 
natnet,  who  bad  long  fofgotten  the  use  of  arms  and  dreaded 
no  worn  oppreasion  from  their  new  maaten,  submitted  almoat 
without  resistance,  and  only  the  N.W.  comer  ol  Greece,  wbeie 
Michael  Angelas,  a  Byzantine  prince,  founded  the  "deapotat" 
of  Epirus,  was  saved  from  l'i>re:gn  occupation.  The  rest  of  the 
Country  was  divided  up  between  a  number  of  Frankash  barons, 
chief  among  whom  were  the  dukes  of  .\chaca  (or  Pcluponnese) 
and  ■'  grand  signers  "  of  Thcbtsand  .Athens,  the  Venetians,  who 
held  naval  stations  at  different  points  and  the  island  of  Crete, 
and  various  Italian  adventurers  who  mainly  settled  in  the 
Cydades.  The  roncjucrors  tran^lanted  their  own  language, 
CUatOfiU  and  religion  to  their  new  possessions,  and  endeavoured 
to  intUtuic  the  feudal  system  of  land-tenure.  Yet  recognizing 
the  nqMSriority  of  Greek  dvil  inatitutiona  thi^  allowed  the 
aativei  to  retain  their  law  and  internal  adainiitintiaii  and  ooct- 
finued  praprieton  in  powe— ion  of  theft  hud  00  paymeat  «f  a 
rent;  the  Greek  churdi  was  sttbordinated  to  the  Roman  af«b- 
bishops,  but  upheld  its  former  control  over  the  people.  The 
tommercc  and  industry  of  the  Greek  dUes  was  hardly  affected 
by  the  change  of  poverr.nient . 

(ireek  history  during  the  Latin  oecupaliau  losesils  unity  and 
has  to  be  followed  in  several  threads.  In  the  north  the  "despots  " 
oi  Epirus  extended  their  rule  to  i'faessaly  and  Macedonia,  but 
eventually  were  repulsed  by  the  Asiatic  Greeks  of  Nicaea,  and 
after  a  decisive  defeat  at  Pelagonia  (1250)  reduced  to  a  small 
domiuiou  round  lannina.  Thcasaly  continued  to  change  masters 
rapidly.  Till  it  was  governed  by  a  branch  line  of  the 
Bpiiota  dynasty.  When  tins  faatlly  died  «nt  It  fcB  to  the  Grand 
Catalan  Coii«ny;  in  1350  it  waacoiMttCScdaloat  with  Epins 
I)y  Stephen  Stnhan,  king  of  Servia.  Ahout  1397  it  was  annexed 
by  the  Ottoman  Turks,  who  after  1431  also  gradually  wrested 
Epirus  from  its  latest  possessors,  the  Benevenline  family  of 
Tocco  (i390-i46g). 

The  leading  power  in  central  Greece  was  the  Rurgundian 
hou&e  de  la  Roche,  which  established  a  mild  and  judicious  govern- 
ment in  Boeotia  and  Attica  and  in  1261  was  raised  to  ducal  rank 
by  the  French  king  Louis  IX.  A  conflict  with  the  (irand  ('atalan 
Company  resulted  in  a  disastrous  defeat  oi  the  i-'iank.:.  on  ibc 
Boeotian  CephlSMB  (tjti)  and  the  occupation  of  central  Greece 
by  the  Spanish  DMfCenaTies,  who  seized  for  themselves  the  barons' 
iirfs  lad  iutnllld  ptlnces  from  the  Sicilian  house  of  Aiagon  aa 
"  dnkcs  of  Athetn  and  Neopatias  "  (ThcHaly).  After  sevcaty- 
five  years  of  oppressive  liila  and  oonstant  wars  with  tlieir 
neighbours  the  Catalans  were  espelled  by  the  Peloponncsian 
baron  Ncrio  Acciaiuoli.  The  new  dynasty,  whose  peaceful 
government  revived  its  subjects'  industry,  became  tributary  to 
the  Turks  about  1415, but  w.is  deposed  by  Sultan  MahommedlL, 
whoannexcdcentr.il  Greece  in  i.j^fi. 

The  conquest  ol  the  Pelopooncse  was  ciicutcd  by  two  French 
knights,  William  Champlittc  and  Geoffrey  Villehardouin,  the 
latter  of  whom  founded  a  dynasty  of  "  princes  of  all  .\chaea." 
The  rulers  of  this  line  were  men  of  ability,  who  controlled  their 
barons  and  spiritual  vassals  with  a  firm  hand  and  established 
nod  order  tlite«|[^io«t  thdr  province.  The  Franks  of  the 
lloiea  maintained  aa  hii^  a  standard  of  culture  as  their  ooira- 


pairiots  at  home,  while  the  natives  grew  rich  enough  irom  their 
industry  to  pay  considerable  taaea  without  discontent.  The 
climax  of  the  VilJehardouins'  power  was  attained  under  Prince 
William,  who  subdued  the  last  independent  cities  of  the  COast 
and  the  mountaineers  of  Haina{i346->34S}.  In  1359,  bo«em» 
the  same  rufasr  was  involved  in  the  war  between  the  nilm  of 
Epirus  and  Ntcaea,  and  being  captured  at  the  liattle  of  Pebt- 
gonia,  could  only  ransom  himself  by  the  cession  of  Laconia 
to  the  restored  Byzantine  empire.  This  new  dependency  after 
I  Uu  was  treated  with  great  care  by  the  Byzantine  nionarchs, 
who  soi:gli;  to  repress  the  violence  of  the  local  aristocracies  by 
sending  their  kinsmen  to  govern  under  the  title  of  "  ilesjMits," 
On  the  other  hand,  with  the  extinction  of  the  Villehardouin 
dynasty  the  Frankish  province  iell  more  and  more  into  anarchy; 
at  the  same  time  ifac  numbers  of  the  foreigners  were  constantly 
dmndling  through  war,  and  as  they  disdained  to  recruit  them 
by  intermarriage,  the  ptepoadenmce  of  the  native  element 
in  the  Moiea  eventoidly  beoune  complete.  Thus  by  1400  the 
Byaantlacs  were  enabled  to  recover  control  over  almoat  the 
whole  peidnnila  aad  appontiMi  ft  amani  aevenl  "  despots." 
But  the  mutual  quarrels  of  these  pr&wes  soon  proved  fatal  to 
their  rule.  Already  in  the  14th  century  they  had  employed 
Albanians  and  the  Turkish  pirates  who  harried  their  coasts  as 
auxdiaries  in  their  wars.  The  .\lbanians  largely  remained  as 
sct;lers.  and  the  connexion  with  the  Turks  could  no  longer  be 
shaken  otT.  in  spile  of  at  tempts  to  fortify  the  Isthmus  (  14  i  5)an 
Ottoman  army  penetrated  into  Morea  and  deported  many 
inhabitants  in  1423.  Aninvasionof  centralGrecccbythcdcspot 
ConsUntine  was  punished  by  renewed  raids  in  144^  and  1450. 
In  1457  the  despot  Thomas  withhdd  the  tribute  whit  h  he  had 
recently  atipnlated  to  pay,  but  was  reduced  to  obedience  by  an 
expedidoD  under  Mahoramed  O.  (1458).  A  renewed  revolt  in 
1450  waapuniahedby  an  inva^n  attended  with  esecutlona  and 
deportatioDS  on  a  large  scale,  and  by  the  anaemtion  of  the 
Morea  to  Turkey  (1460). 

IV.  Tke  Turkish  Dominion  tUt  i«oo.— Under  the  Ottoman 
government  (ireece  was  split  up  into  six  sanj'.ks  or  military 
division^:  (1)  Morea,  (2)  Epirus.  ii)  Thcssaly.  (4:1  Kuboea, 
Boeotia  and  .Silica,  (s)  .■Xcto'iia  and  .Vcarnania.  (6)  the  n  .i 
central  Greece,  with  capitals  at  Nauplia,  Janiiina,  Trilckala, 
Negropont  (Chalkis),  Kariili  and  Lepanlo;  further  di\'isioiis 
were  subsequently  composed  of  Crete  and  the  islands.  In  each 
sanjak  a  number  of  fiefs  was  apportioned  to  ^nklah  asttkia, 
who  were  bound  in  return  to  furnish  some  mounted  men  for 
the  sultan's  nmy,  the  total  toice  thus  held  in  readioesf  being 
over  pioo.  The  IomI  (ovenunent  waa  left  ia  the  hands  of  the 
arOotOti  or  priigsates  in  each  commmuly,  who  also  uadcitooh 
the  farming  of  the  taxes  and  the  poilicillt«fthefar  districts.  Law 
was  usually  administered  by  tbe  Greek  clergy.  The  natives 
were  not  burdei>ed  with  large  imposts,  but  the  levying  of  the 
land-tithes  was  eflected  in  an  inconvenient  fashion,  and  the 
capitation-tax,  to  which  all  Christians  were  subjected  was  felt 
as  a  bumiliatioo.  A  further  jfrievance  lay  in  the  requisitions 
of  forced  labour  which  ihc  pashas  were  entitled  to  call  for;  but 
the  most  galling  exaction  was  tbe  tribute  of  children  for  the 
recruiting  of  the  Janissaries  (q.v.),  which  was  often  levied  with 
great  rutbkasness.  The  habitual  weakness  of  the  central  govern- 
ment also  Idft  the  Greeks  exptocd  to  frequent  oppression  by  the 
Turkidi  residenta  and  by  tbeir  own  macistiates  and  clergy. 
But  the  new  ndets  nwt  with  slapdarly  little  emaition.  The 
dangerous  elements  of  the  population  bad  bean  deared  away  by 
Mahommed's  executions;  the  rest  were  content  to  absorb 
their  energies  in  agriculture  and  commerce,  which  in  s^ite  of 
prcfcrenti.il  du'ies  and  tapiiulations  to  foreign  powers  largely 
fell  again  into  the  hands  of  Greeks,  Another  important  instru- 
ment by  which  the  people  w  ere  kept  down  was  their  own  clerg)', 
whom  the  Turkish  rulers  treated  with  marked  favour  and  BO 
induced  to  acquiesce  in  tbeir  dominion. 

In  the  following  centuries  Greece  w;is  often  the  theatre  of 
war  in  which  the  Greeks  played  but  a  passive  part.  Several 
wars  with  Venice  (1463-70,  149S-1S04)  put  the  Turks  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Isatt  Italian  strongholds  on  the  mainland.  But  the 
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jaae  naialy  fought  out  m  tMj  tte  eonflkto  which  had 
UBver  c«tsed  In  tlw  AcfMa  dace  dM  comiBC  of  tbo  ItoUaiu 
now  grew  fiercer  Uun  ever;  Qndt  ihipe  aad  ttflon  were 
frequently  requisitioned  for  the  Turkidi  fleets,  and  the  damage 

done  to  the  Greek  seaboard  by  the  belligerents  and  by  fleets  of 
adventurers  and  corsairs  brought  about  the  depopulation  of 
many  islands  and  coast -strips.  The  conquest  of  the  Aegean 
by  the  Ottomans  was  completed  by  1570;  but  Venice  retained 
Crete  till  1669  ttod  itevtr  kwt  Corfu  until  Its  caision  to  Inncc 
in  1797. 

In  1684  the  Venetians  took  advantage  of  the  preoccupation  of 
Tttrkey  on  the  Danube  to  attack  the  Morea.  A  small  mercenary 
army  under  Franectoo  Morosini  captured  the  itroog  places 
with  remailuible  tUKf  and  by  1687  liiui  oooqiMned  ahniMt  the 
whole  peninwh,  In  tSSy  the  invaden  abo  captmed  Athens 
and  Lnuto;  bnt  the  former  town  had  soon  to  be  nbandoned, 
and  with  tbdr  faihm  to  capture  Ncgropont  ( 1 688)  the  Venetians 
were  brought  to  a  slandatilL  By  the  peace  of  Kartowitz  (1699) 
the  Morea  became  a  possession  of  Venice.  The  new  rulers,  in 
spite  of  the  commercial  restrict  inn  s  uliirh  tin  v  in-poj.  r!  in  favour 
of  their  own  traders,  checked  the  inifnivcnshnicnt  and  decrease 
of  population  (from  joo.ooo  to  S6,ooo)  which  the  war  hui 
caused.  By  their  altcmpt.s  to  cooiK-ratc  with  the  native  magis- 
trates and  the  mildness  of  their  administration  they  inipruvcd 
the  spirit  of  tbeii  subjects.  But  they  failed  to  make  their 
gOvenuBent  popular,  and  when  in  1715  the  Ottomans  with 
a  large  and  well-disciplined  army  set  themselves  to  recover 
the  Morea,  the  Venetians  were  left  without  support  from  the 
Greeks.  The  peninwila  was  rapidly  recaptured  and  by  the  peace 
of  Patniowtts  (1718)  again  beoune  •  T^ufciih  dependency. 
The  gaps  left  about  this  time  bt  the  Gfcdc  populMioil  were 
largely  made  up  by  an  immigration  frora  Albania. 

The  cuiidilion  of  the  Greeks  in  the  iSth  century  showed  a 
great  improvement  which  ga\  e  nso  ;o  yet  greater  hopes.  .Already 
in  the  17th  century  the  personal  M-rvircs  of  the  subjerts  had 
been  commuted  into  money  lunlriliutions,  and  since  1676  the 
tribulc  of  children  fell  into  abcyamc.  The  increasing  use  of 
Creek  olTicialii  in  the  Turkish  civil  service,  coupled  with  the 
privileges  accorded  to  the  Greek  clergy  throughout  the  Balkan 
countries,  tended  to  recall  the  consciousoeaa  <rf  former  days  of 
predominance  in  the  Levant.  Lastly,  the  education  of  the 
Greeks,  which  liad  always  renuined  on  a  comparatively  high 
level,  was  rapidly  improved  by  the  foundation  d  new  idiools 
and  academics. 

The  long  neglect  wUch  Greece  had  experieaoed  at  the  hands 
of  the  European  Powers  was  broken  in  1764,  when  Randan 
agents  appeared  in  the  country  with  promises  of  a  speedy 

deliverance  from  the  Turks.  .\  s.rv.a]\  expedition  under  Fcodnr 
and  .\lcxis  OrlotT  actually  landed  in  the  Morea  in  1760,  but  failed 
to  rouse  nation.il  sentiment.  Although  the  Russian  Ueet  gained 
a  notable  victory  off  Chc-smc  near  Chios,  a  heavy  defeat  near 
Tripolitza  ruined  the  prospects  of  the  army.  The  \lb.i:iian 
troops  in  the  Turkish  army  subsequently  ravaged  he  country 
far  and  wide,  until  in  1779  thqr  were  citemiir.it i  d  l  y  a  force 
of  Turkish  regulars.  In  1774  a  concession,  embodied  in  the 
treaty  of  Kucbuk  Kainarji,  by  which  Greek  traders  were  allowed 
to  sail  under  the  protection  of  the  Russian  flag,  marked  an 
important  step  In  the  rehabilitation  of  the  oountxy  as  an  inde- 
pendent power.  Greek  ooounerce  hencefarth  spread  swiftly 
over  the  Mediterranean,  and  increased  intercourse  developed  a 
new  sense  of  Hellenic  unity.  Among  the  pioneers  who  fostered 
this  movement  should  be  mentioned  Constantine  Rhigas,  the 
"  modem  Tyrtaeus,"  and  A<lamantio5  Coraes  (i/.r.),  the  reformer 
of  the  Greek  tongue.  The  revived  memories  of  ancient  Hellas 
and  the  impression  treated  1>  the  Frcnth  revolution  combined 
to  give  the  final  impulse  which  made  the  Greeks  strike  for 
freedom.  B>  1800  tlie  population  of  Greece  had  increased  to 
1,000,000,  and  although  aoo.oco  of  these  were  Albanians,  the 
common  amnion  to  the  Moslem  united  the  two  races.  The 
military  laouroa  trf  the  oountiy  alone  remained  deficient,  for 
the  mmMi  or  local  miUtiaa,  which  had  never  been  quite  dis- 
banded ainoe  Byiantine  times,  were  at  last  fuppremed  Iqr  All 


Buha  ollanninaand  found  but  a  poor  substitute  in  the  Mephta 
who  lieoeeforth  spring  into  prominence.  Bat  at  Ibe  fiat  sign 
of  weakness  in  the  Turkish  dominion  the  Greek  nation  was 
ready  to  rise,  and  the  actual  outbreak  of  revolt  bad  become 
merely  a  question  of  time. 

AuTnowTlES. — General:  G.  Finl.iy,  History  of  Greece  fed.  Tozer, 
Oxford,  1877),  especially  vols.  1,  iv.,  v.;  K.  Paparrhii;np<,ul..is, 
'larofiiarov  'KXXirnxeS  Wmn  (4th  ed.,  AtheniK,  1903^,  volx  ii.-v.; 
Ilisloire  de  la  cmJisaiiott  heUinique  (Pari*,  1878):  R.  v.  ScalSi 
Das  Griethentum  sett  Alexander  dem  Grossen  (Leipzig  and  Viemuit 
1004);  and  specially  W.  Miller,  The  Latins  in  Ike  Levant  (1908). 

Special— (a)  The  Roman  period:  Strabo,  bk«.  viii.-x. ;  Pauitanias, 
Descriptio  Oraeciae:  (i.  F.  HertzbcTK,  Die  Getchickle  Grteehetilands 
unttr  der  IlrrrsKhaJt  der  Rdmtr  (llallc,  1866-1S75);  Sp.  Lampros, 
'IcrofiU  rijt  'B\\6io%  (.•\thcns,  1S88  *qq.),  vol.  iii. ;  .\.  Holm, 
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(b)  The  Byzantine  and  Latin  periods:  G.  ¥.  Hertzben,  Gtt€h$elUt 
Critchenlands  seil  dem  Absterbrn  des  antiken  Lebens  (Gotha,  1876- 
if*?!*),  vols.  i..  ii. :  C.  Hopf,  Ceschichte  Griechentands  im  ifiltelalter 
I  !  ■  iji/ig,  186*) ;  J.  A  Hurlion.  Histoite  des  conguiles  rl  de  lyiahlisse- 
men!  des  Fratnats  dun:.  ,V.  fi.lals  de  I'ancirnne  Grhe  (Paris,  1846); 
G.  Scliniitt,  1  he  Chri'/uiic  <■/  Morea  '.London,  1904;;  W.  .Miller, 
"  The  Princes  of  thr  I'lluixjnneae  "  (Quarterly  Revtew,  July  190S. 
pp.  109-135);  D.  Bikelas,  Stten  Essays  m  CkruUoH  Grtue  (PaiaUw 
and  London,  1890);  La  Grit*  bywanline  et  modeme  (Phris,  1893}, 
pp.  1-195  (c)  The  Turkish  and  Venetian  periods:  Hcrtsbcn, 
op.  cil.,  vol.  iii.;  K.  M.  Bartholdy,  Geschickle  Urieckotittlkts  VMt  & 
hriii>rrung  Konsiontinopels  (Leipzi;.;.  I'jro).  bks.  i.  and  ii.,  pp.  I-155; 
K.  N.  Sathas,  Toi'p«i>ipaTot7i«»Ti  K'.Xm  (.-\thcns,  i86g) ;  \\ .  .Milkr, 
"Greece  under  the  Turk.'*"  \,Wesimtnsler  Simew,  August  and 
September  1904,  pp.  iQS-3io,  304-330;  Emditk  Hitlmieu  JMtw. 
IQ04,  pp.  646-668):  L.  Ranke,  "Die  Veflctisner  in  Mores'* 
[llistortsch-poltlische  /.eitschrift.  ii.  405-J02).  (d)  Special  subjects: 
Rilinion.  E.  Hatch,  The  I nflurtice  oj  Greek  litis  and  V sages  upon 
the  Christian  Church  (London,  IS90).  Ethnolopy.  J.  P.  Fallmerayfr, 
Geschuhte  der  Halthnsel  Morea  rcdhrend  lir  Minit.illers  (Stuttgart 
and  Tubingen,  1830)  ;S.  Zampelios,  Utpi  int>w»'  >to«\Aqruiat  Wvifrtfrot 
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5  (1898),  pp.  404-438,  626-670). 

See  also  Roman  Em  i-i  kk.  L.vtk  k  ;  .Athens.        (M.  O.  B.  C) 

C.  Modern  History:  1800-igoS. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  centiury  Greece  was  stilt  under 
Turkish  dominatran,  Iwt  the  dawn  of  freedom  was  already 
breaking!  and  a  variety  of  forces  were  at  work  whidi 
prepared  the  way  for  the  acquisition  of  national  ^Jl^^ 
independence.  The  decadence  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  Twtay. 
wbicli  bu^aii  '.'.il'i  I!k-  rctriM"  of  the  Turks  from  Vienna 
in  iCij,  wai,  imiiLuicd  1:1  iliu  i-SLh  century  by  the  weakening  of 
the  central  power,  the  spread  of  anarchy  in  the  provinces,  the 
ravages  of  the  janissaries,  and  the  establishment  of  praciually 
independent  sovereignties  or  liefs,  such  as  those  of  Mehemet 
of  Dushat  at  Skodra  and  of  Ali  Paslia  of  Tepelen  at  lannina; 
the  19th  century  witnessed  the  first  uprisings  of  the  Christian 
(mpulations  and  the  detachment  of  the  outlying  portions  of 
European  Turkey.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  tSth  Century  none  of 
the  subject  races  had  hsen  in  tpootaneous  revoit  againat  the 
Turks,  thooi^  huoweiBataaiw  tbey  imkteied  aid  to  the  iolunli 
enemies;  the  spUt  of  llie  conqueied  natfams  had  been  broken 
by  ages  of  oppression.  In  some  of  the  remoter  and  naore  moun' 
tainous  districts,  however,  the  authority  of  the  Turks  had  never 
been  completely  established;  in  Montenegro  a  small  fragment 
of  llic  Strb  fLicc  maintained  its  indcjKndcncc;  among  the  Greeks, 
the  Aiaiiiotcs  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  Morea  and  thcSphakiote 
niuuiUaineers  in  Crete  had  never  been  nim;dL-lely  subdued. 
Resistance  to  Ottoman  rule  was  maintained  sporadically  in  the 
mountainous  districts  by  the  Greek  klcphls  or  brigands,  the 
counterpart  of  the  Slavonic  katduks,  and  by  the  pirates  of  the 
Aegean ;  the  armabdes  or  bodies  of  Christian  warriors,  recognized 
by  the  Turks  as  a  local  police,  often  differed  little  in  their 
pfoceedinga  faom  the  briganda  wbma  thqp  wen  appointed  to 
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Of  lb*  serin  of  inaamctkMW  which  took  place  in  the  iQth 
COrtWy,  the  fatt  im  OCdnr«f  Ubw  was  the  Servian,  which  broke 
-  ^  «ltt  in  llai;  tke  seoad  ms  the  Greek,  which  began 
imtatKm  ^  ^""^  tboie  movemenU  the  iiiAiience  of 

Russia  played  a  considerable  part.  In  the  case  of 
the  Servians  Russian  aid  was  mainly  diplomatic,  in  that  of  the 

Greeks  il  eventually  Look  a  more  materi«il  I'orm.  Since  ihc  ciiiys 
of  Peter  the  Great,  the  eyc^i  of  Ruisiii  hud  been  ii-xed  on  Con- 
sianiiiiople.  -.he  great  metropolis  of  the  Orthodox  faith.  The 
polity  of  iiuitiiig  the  Greek  Christians  to  revolt  against  their 
oppri-s.surs,  which  was  first  adopted  in  the  rcigii  of  the  empress 
Ann.i,  was  put  into  practical  operation  by  the  empress  Catharine 
II.,  v>hose  tavouritc,  Orlov,  appeared  in  the  Aegean  with  a  fleet 
in  I  ibg  and  landed  in  the  Morca,  where  he  organized  a  revolt. 
The  attempt  proved  a  failure;  Orlov  re-embarked,  leaving  the 
Gtecka  at  the  meicy  of  the  Turks,  and  tecrihfe  miMsrmi  took 
plK»  at  TripoUtaa,  Lemnoa  and  ebeiriieR.  By  tha  tnaty  «f 
Kvtchnk-Kabarji  (Ji4y  si,  1774)  Ruaria  obtained  a.  vagneijr* 
defined  ptotectorate  over  the  Qrdtodox  Gteek  tal^ects  of  T^key, 

and  in  1781  she  arrived  at  an  arrangement  with  Austria,  known 
as  the  "  Greek  project,"  for  a  partition  of  Turkish  territory 
;i;jd  '.he  reituratiuii  of  the  Byzantine  ein|)i re  uiKier  CLUi^tat.iine, 
iht  auuoi  Calliartne  II.  The  outbreak  ol  ihe  Kiench  Revolution 
distracted  the  attention  of  the  two  empires.  l)ui  Russia  never 
rcascd  to  intrigue  amonK  the  Chri.^tian  suhjeels  of  Turkey.  .\ 
revolt  of  the  iiihabilaiils  of  Suli  in  I7>.)0  took  place  with  her 
counivance,  and  in  the  two  first  decades  of  ibe  i^lh  cvulury 
her  agents  were  active  and  ubiquitous. 

The  influence  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  pervaded 
all  Europe,  extended  to  the  st^urcs  of  the  Aegean.  The  Greeks, 
aaaft  who  bad  hitherto  been  drawn  together  mainly  by  a 
ivy*i  common  religion,  wew  now  animated  by  the  aentiment 
^SJZ.  of  natieoalltyand  by  an  ardent  deafae  far  political 
freedom.  The  natiooal  awakening,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  other  subject  Chr^^ll.ln  nations,  was  preceded  by  a  literary 
revival.  Literary  and  patriotic  societies,  the  Philhellcncs,  the 
PhilomoUHi,  e.iir.e  into  existence;  Greek  schools  were  louiuieil 
everywhere;  llie  ])hilolo>;:cal  labours  of  Coraes,  which  created 
the  modern  written  langua^'e,  furnished  the  nation  with  a  tnode 
of  literary  expression;  the  songs  of  Xhigas  of  Velestino  ftrcd 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  In  1815  was  founded  the  cele- 
brated Philikt  Hetaerea,  or  friendly  society,  a  revolutionary 
organization  with  centres  at  Moscow,  Bucharest,  Tricst,  and  in 
all  the  dtica  of  the  Levant;  it  collected  subscriptions,  issued 
manifestoa,  distfftuted  arms  and  made  preparations  for  the 
confalf  iUttmctloo.  The  revolt  of  Ali  Pasha  of  lannma  against 
the  aathmtty  of  the  tidtan  tn  tSao  fanned  the  prdode  to  the 
Greek  uprising;  this  despot,  who  had  massacred  the  Greeks 
by  hundreds,  now  declared  himself  their  friend,  and  became 

a  member  of  the  llel.ierea.     In  March  Alexander  Vpsi- 

lanti,  a  former  aide-dt-t:jmp  ol  the  tsar  .\lexander  1..  and 
president  ot  the  Hetaerea,  entered  Moldavia  from  Rus^ian 
territory  at  the  head  of  a  small  force;  in  the  same  month 
.\rcht)ishop  (}ernlan<.l^  ol  i'atiaa  unfwlid  the  Standard  of  fievolt 
at  Kaiavryla  in  the  Morea. 

For  the  historj-  of  the  prolonged  struggle  which  followed 
see  Grv.fk  War  ok  Inih  pk.sdence.    The  warfare  was  practically 

brought  to  a  close  by  the  annihilation  of  the  Egyptian 
Igy"'  fleet  at  Navarino  by  the  ieetslif  Great  Britain,  France 
Omm.     aodRuasfaontheseilhofOctebcriSsSir  Niuemonths 

previously,  Count  John  Capo  dlstria  («.».),  formerly 
minister  M  foreign  affair*  of  the  tsar  Alexander,  bad  been 
elected  president  of  the  Greek  republic  for  a  period  of  seven 
years  (January  18, 1828).  By  the  protocol  of  London  (March  j  j, 
1819)  the  Greek  mainland  wmth  of  a  Unc  drawn  from  the  (.uif 
of  Arta  to  the  Gulf  of  Volo,  liic  Morea  and  the  Cycladcs  were 
declared  a  principality  tributary  to  the  suhan  under  a  Christian 
prince.  The  limits  drawn  by  the  protocol  of  London  were 
confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  (September  14,  tSig), 
by  which  Greece  was  constituted  an  independent  monarchy. 
The  governments  of  Russia,  Fiance  and  England  were  far 
from  shaxing  the  enthusiasm  which  the  gallant  tcilitance  of  the 


Greeks  had  exdted  among  the  peoples  erf  Europe,  and  wliich 
inspired  the  devotion  of  Bjrroin,  Cocbraoe,  Sir  Richard  Church, 
Fabvier  and  other  distfiigulshed  FhQhdlenea:  Jealoaiics 
prevailed  among  the  three  protecting  powers,  and  the  newly- 
liberated  nation  was  treated  in  a  niggardly  spirit;  its  narrow 
limits  were  reduced  by  a  new  protocol  (February  3,  1830),  which 
drew  [he  boundary  line  at  the  .Aspropotatno.  the  ispcrcheios  and 
lilt  Gulf  of  Lamia.  Capo  d'lstria,  whose  Russian  proclivities 
atid  arbitrary  government  gave  great  olTencc  to  the  Greeks,  was 
assassinated  by  two  members  of  the  Mavron-.ichalis  family 
(October  0.  t-Hii).  and  a  state  of  anarchy  followed.  Before  his 
death  the  throne  oi  Greece  had  been  offered  to  Prince  Leopold 
of  Saxc-Coburg-Gotha,  afterwards  king  of  the  Bdgiaas,  who 
declined  it,  ba^ng  tus  refusai  on  the  inadequacy  of  the  linait* 
assigned  t«  the  new  kbgdom  aitd  especially  the  eiduiion  of 
Crete. 

By  tha  onmntiiHi  «f  Lomlin  (May  7,  183s)  Greece  was 
dechred  an  independent  kingdom  under  the  protccir^r  f 
Great  Biitain,  Fhinee  and  Russia  with  Piinoe  Otto, 
son  of  King  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria,  as  king.  The  frontier 
line,  now  traced  from  the  Gulf  of  Arta  to  the  Gulf  of  Lamia, 
was  ft.xed  by  the  arrangement  of  Constantinople  (July  :t,  l8jj). 
King  Otto,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  a  rlesjnitic  court, 
ruled  absolutely  for  the  first  eleven  years  of  his  reign;  he 
surrounded  himst  lf  with  Havtirian  advisers  and  Bavarian  troops, 
anil  his  rule  was  never  (xjpular.  The  Greek  chiefs  and  politicians, 
who  iound  themselves  excluded  from  all  influence  and  advance- 
ment, were  divided  into  thrc«  factions  wUeh attached  themselves 
respectively  to  the  three  protecting  powers.  On  the  15th  of 
September  1843  a  military  revolt  broke  out  whidl  compelled  the 
king  to  dismiss  the  B«vw(iaos  and  to  accept  a  oooatitutioin.  A 
rcsponsMa  miajatiy,  «  aennte  aomiBated  by  the  king,  and  a 
diamher  ciectcd  hy  universal  suffrage  were  now  instituted. 
Mavrocordatoa,  the  leader  of  the  English  party,  became  the  first 
prime  minister,  but  his  government  was  overthrown  at  the 
ensuing  elections,  and  a  coalition  of  the  French  and  Russian 

parties  under  Kolettes  and  Mctaxas  succeeded  to  p^.iwer.  1  he 
warfare  of  facl:ons  was  a^'gravated  by  the  ri\'alrv  between  the 
British  and  Krench  ministrrs,  Sir  E<lniond  Lyons  and  M. 
I'iscatory;  King  Otto  snpportc<l  the  I' reach  party,  and  trouble 
arose  with  the  Dritish  governn-.ent ,  wliich  in  1847  despatched 
warships  to  enforce  the  payment  oi  interest  on  the  loan  con- 
tracted after  the  War  of  Independence.  A  British  fleet  subse- 
quently blockaded  the  Peiraeus  in  onler  to  obtain  saltsfaciion 
for  the  claims  of  Pacifico,  a  Portuguese  Jew  under  British 
protcctiom,  whose  house  had  been  plundered  during  «  ilot.  On 
the  outbreak  of  hoatHttiea  between  Russia  and  Tuney  in  tSsj 
the  GKflEi  dMtored  qmipttlqr  with  Rtssia;  armed  bands 
were  sent  Into  Themaly,  and  an  insurrection  was  fomented  in 
Ejiirus  in  the  hope  of  securing  an  acci-s-iion  of  terri'orv.  In 
order  to  prevent  further  hostile  action  cm  the  part  of  Greece, 
British  and  French  fleet?  made  a  demonstration  against  the 
Peiraeus,  which  was  occupied  by  a  IVeiich  iorcc  durir«R  the 
Crimean  War.  The  disappointment  of  the  national  hopea 
increased  the  unpopularity  of  King  tXto,  who  had  never 
acquiesced  lit  cotistitutional  rule.  In  1861  a  militar>-  revolt 
broke  out,  and  a  national  assembly  pronounced  his  deposition. 
The  vacant  throne  was  offered  by  the  assembly  to  Duke  Nicholas 
of  Leucbtcnbetg,  a  cousin  of  the  tsar,  but  the  massof  the  people 
desired  a  constitutional  monarchy  of  the  British  type;  a 
plebisdie  was  taken,  and  Prince  Alfred  of  Engtand  was  elected 
by  an  almost  unanhnous  vote.  The  three  protecting  powers, 
however,  had  bound  themselves  to  the  exclusion  of  any  member 
of  their  ruling  houses.  In  the  following  year  Prince  William 
George  of  Schlcswng-IIcjls'ein  .'sonilert'nirg-GlOcksburg,  whom 
the  British  government  had  designated  as  a  suitable  candidate, 
was  elected  by  the  National  .Vs'icmbly  with  'he  title  "  George  I-, 
ktnR  of  the  Hellenes.'"  I'nder  the  treaty  of  London  (July  13, 
lSO  i  *  the  I  hanfie  uf  d>  ii.isty  wa^^  san>  tiotied  by  the  three  protect- 
ing powers,  Great  Britain  undertaking  to  cede  to  Greece  the 
seven  Ionian  Islands,  which  since  1S15  had  formed  a  coaunon- 
wealth  under  British  protection. 
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On  the  2Qlh  of  October  1863  the  new  soverefpi  arrived  In 
Athens,  and  in  the  following  June  thr  Tiriti^h  authoritiL-s  hanrjfj 
over  the  loniar  Islands  lo  a  (irtt-k  toiiuriiibioncr. 
^j^^  King  George  thus  bf^an  his  reign  under  (he  most 
Ueitrgtt.  favourahit  auspices,  the  patriotic  s<'nt:mrnts  of  the 
(i  reeks  be  iiigtlatlered  by  the  acquisition  of  new  territory. 
He  was,  however,  soon  confronted  with  constitutiottal  diliiculties; 
party  spirit  ran  riot  at  Athens,  the  ministries  which  be  appointed 
proved  shoit-lived,  his  counsellor,  Count  Sponneck,  became 
the  object  of  violent  attacks,  and  at  the  end  of  1864  he  was 
compcUed  to  «£eept  an  iiltmpdemocntic  comtitution,  dnwn 
apbytheNttiaoalAiKml^.  11^  the  siKthooottittttioD  voted 
(dace  the  ettablihiiicBt  of  tlw  kintdoM»  to  that  whkh  b  stiU  in 
foiice.  In  the  foDowing  year  Count  S^onan^  left  Greece,  and 
the  attention  of  the  nation  was  concentrated  on  the  affairs  of 
Crete.  The  revolution  whkh  brolce  out  in  that  island  received 
moral  and  material  support  from  the  Greek  gtnernmcr.i,  with 
the  tacit  approval  of  Russia;  military  preparations  were 
pressed  forward  at  Athens,  and  crui-..ers  were  purchased,  hut  the 
king,  aware  of  the  inability  of  Greece  to  attain  her  ends  by 
warlike  means.  di--,courased  a  provocative  attitude  towards 
Turkey,  and  eventually  dismissed  the  bellicose  cabinet  oi 
Koumoundouros.  The  removal  of  a  powerful  ministercom  sand- 
ing a  large  parliainentaxy  majority  constituted  an  important 
precedent  in  the  CXCidBe  of  the  royal  prerogative;  the  king 
adopted  *  similar  courK  with  regard  to  Delyanaes  in  189s  and 
The  lehtfaHM  with  the  porte,  bowevec,  contimied  to  (tow 
wocse.andHobait^sha.'wittaaTinkish  fleet, made  a  demoostrar 
tko  off  Syra.  The  Cretan  insurrection  was  finally  crushed  in 
the  spring  of  t86<;,  and  a  conference  of  the  poweiai  wUch 
assembled  that  year  at  Paris,  imposed  a  settlement  of  the 
Turkish  dispute  on  Greece,  but  took  no  step.s  on  bcbalf  of  the 
Cretans.  In  i87cthe  murrierof  several  EnKlishiiien  by  brigands 
in  the  neighbourhocHi  of  .•\thens  produced  an  unfavourable 
impression  in  Eun)i>e;  in  the  following  year  the  confiscation 
of  the  Laurion  mines,  which  had  liccn  ceded  to  a  Franco-Italian 
company,  provoked  energetic  action  on  the  psiri  oi  France  and 
Italy.  In  1875,  after  an  acute  constitutional  crisis.  Ch.irilaos 
Trikoupes,  who  but  ten  months  previously  had  been  imprisoned 
far  denouncing  the  crown  in  a  newspaper  article,  was  summoned 
to  fom  a  cabinet.  This  remarkable  man,  the  only  great  stales- 
man  whotn  modem  Greece  has  produced,  exercised  an  extra- 
ordinaijr  iaflttcnoc  over  Ma  cotmtrymen  for  the  neit  twenty 
years;  had  he  heat  aMe  to  maintain  hinodf  tminterrapledly 
in  power  during  that  period,  Greece  might  have  escaped  a  long 
succession  of  misfortunes.  His  principal  opponent,  Theodore 
Delyannes,  succeedcfl  in  rallying  a  strong  body  of  adherents, 
and  political  parlicti,  hitherto  (iivided  into  numerous  factions, 
centred  around  these  two  prominent  figures. 

In  1877  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo  Turki.sh  War  [jrmluccd  a 
fever  of  excitement  in  Greece;  it  WHS  felt  that  the  quarrels 
of  the  party  leaders  comprouused  the  interests  01  the 
country,  and  the  populace  of  Athens  insisted  on  the 
formation  of  a  coalition  cabinet.  The  "  great  "  or 
"oecumenical  "  ministry,  as  it  was  called,  now  came 
into  oisteiwe  under  tbe  presidency  of  the  veteran  Kanares;  in 
reality,  however,  it  was  controlled  hgr  Trikoupes,  who,  recognizing 
the  tmpcepan^ieia  of  the  oonotiy,  resolved  on  a  pacific  policy. 
The  capture  of  Plevna  fay  the  Russians  btreu^  about  the  fidl 
of  the  "  oecumenical "  ministry,  and  Koumoundotim  and 
Delyannes,  who  succeeded  to  power,  ordered  the  invasion  of 
Thessaly.  Their  warlike  energies,  however,  were  soon  checked 
by  the  signing  of  the  San  Stefatio  Treaty,  in  which  the  claims 
of  (ireece  to  an  extension  of  frontier  were  altogether  ignored. 
,At  the  Berlin  congress  two  Greek  delegates  obtained  a  hearing 
on  the  piropos.al  of  Lord  Salisbury.  The  congress  decided  that 
the  rectification  of  the  frontier  should  be  left  to  Turkey  and 
Greece,  the  mediation  of  the  powers  being  proposed  in  case  of 
non-agreement;  it  was  suggetted,  however,  that  the  rectified 
frontier  should  extend  from  the  vdley  of  the  Peneus  on  the  east 
to  the  BUMith  of  tbe  Kslamas,  opposite  tbe  southern  cKtremity 
of  Oxfu,  OB  the  west  In  1S79  a  GtecoTurkMi  coi 


for  tbe  ddimitation  met  first  it  Plwesa,  and  subsequently  at 
Constantinople,  but  its  conferences  were  without  result,  the 
Turkish  commissioners  declining  the  boundary  suggested  at 
Hrrlin.  Greece  then  invoked  the  arbitration  of  the  powers, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  question  was  undertaken  by  a  coiiitr- 
cnce  of  aitibassadors  at  Berlin  (i8Ko).  The  line  approved  by 
the  conference  wns  prartirally  that  suggested  liy  the  congrrss; 
Turkey,  however,  refused  to  accept  it,an<l  '.he  Greek  army  was 
once  more  mobilized,  in  was  evident,  however,  that  nothing 
could  be  gained  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  the  powers  not  being 
prepaied  toapply  coercion  to  Turkey.  By  a  convention  signed 
at  CoBstantinaple  in  July  1881,  the  demarcatfoa  was  eatnisted 
to  a  wwmiMim  KpnacDting  the  six  powen  and  the  two 
interested  parties.  The  line  drawn  m  westwards  froni  a  pelat 
between  the  mouth  ol  tbe  Pcncus  and  Platamona  to  the  atunailtB 
of  Mounts  Kritfrf  and  Zygos,  thence  following  tbe  course  of 
the  river  .'Xita  to  its  mouth.  .\r.  area  of  i  c,  sduare  kilometres, 
with  a  [."jpulation  of  .^oo.ooo  suuls. was  thus  added  to  the  kingdom, 
while  Turkev  was  left  in  ftoNVs-sion  of  lannina,  Mct/.ovo  and 
most  of  Epinis.  The  ceded  territory  was  otcufiied  by  Greek 
troops  before  the  clow-  of  the  year. 

In  i88j  Tyikoupes  came  into  power  at  the  head  of  a  strong 
party,  over  which  he  exercised  an  influence  and  ittthaiity 
hitherto  unknown  in  Greek  political  life.  With  the  ___ 
exception  of  three  brief  intervals  (May  1885  to  May  ^^''^P" 
1886,  October  i8go  to  February  i8q2,  and  a  few  otfymaat*. 
months  in  1893),  he  continued  in  office  for  the  next 
twdveyean.  TherefoRnswhichbeintioduoed during tUsperiod 
were  genenlly  of  an  unpopular  chamcter,  and  were  loudly 
denounced  by  bis  demoecatlc  ilvals}  most  «f  tbam  wi«r  canedled 
during  the  intervals  when  Ms  opponent  Defyannes  occupied  tbe 
fjremiership.  The  same  want  ot'  conlniulty  proved  fatal  to  the 
somewhat  ambitious  financial  piogrammc  which  he  now  inaugur- 
ated. While  pursuing  a  cautious  foreign  policy,  and  keeping 
in  control  ihe  rash  impetuosity  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  he 
shared  to  the  fuU  the  national  riesire  for  expan.sion,  but  he  looked 
to  the  development  oi  the  material  resources  of  the  country 
as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  realization  of  the  dreams  of 
Hellenism.  With  this  view  he  endeavoured  to  attract  foreign 
capital  to  the  country,  and  the  confidence  wUdl  he  inspired  in 
financial  circles  abroad  enabled  him  to  contract  a  number  of 
loans  and  to  better  the  financial  situation  by  a  series  of  con- 
versions. Under  a  staliie,  wise,  and  eoonomiGal  adminislntian 
this  fsHuacfaing  programme  mi|^  perhapa  have  been  carried 
out  wkb  Mnooeta*  but  the  vldisitudM  of  party  politics  and  tbe 
periodical  otttburats  of  national  sentiment  rendered  its  realization 
impossible.  In  April  18R5  Trikoupes  fell  from  power,  and  a 
few  months  later  thf  indignation  excited  in  Greece  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  Phtlippopolis  placed  Delyannes  once  more  at  (he  head 
of  a  warlike  movement.  The  army  an<l  fleet  were  again 
mobilized  with  a  view  to  exacting  territorial  comi>ensalioti 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  Kulgaria,  and  several  conflicts  '.cith 
the  Turkish  troops  took  place  on  the  frontier.  The  powers, 
after  repeatedly  inviting  the  Delyannes  cabinet  to  disarm, 
established  a  blockade  of  Pciraeus  and  other  Greek  pdftS  (Stb 
May  1886),  France  alone  declining  to  co-operate  in  this  measure. 
Delyannes  resigned  (nth  May)  and  Trikoupes,  who  succeeded 
to  power,  iBMied  a  decreeof  diaannamcnt  (25tb  May).  HoatiliticSt 
however,  continued  on  the  frmticr,  and  the  Uockade  wis  not 
raised  tiU  7th  June.  Trilioupes  had  now  to  face  the  serioua 
financial  situation  brought  about  by  the  military  activity  of  his 
predecessor.  He  im[X)scd  heavy  taxation,  which  the  people, 
for  the  time  at  least,  bore  without  mtirmuring.  and  he  continued 
to  inspire  such  confidence  abroad  that  Greek  securities  maintained 
their  price  in  the  foreign  market.  It  was  ominous,  however, 
that  a  loan  which  he  issued  in  iRqo  was  oniy  jiartially  covered. 
Meanwhile  the  Cretan  difficulty  had  become  once  more  a  source 
of  trouble  to  Greece.  In  1889  Trikoupes  was  grossly  deceived 
by  the  Turkish  government,  which,  after  inducing  him  to 
dissuade  the  Cretans  from  opposing  the  occupation  of  certain 
fortified  posts,  issued  a  finnan  aonullilig  many  impoitmt 
hi  the  oonatitvtian  of  the  Itbnd.  The  io 
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in  Greece  vas  intense,  and  popular  discontent  was 
by  the  aucoeas  of  the  Bu|gaiiuu  in  obtaiiiiiig  the  asMfiialiir  of 
the  mltaii  for  a  number  «f  biihape  in  Macedonia.  Id  the 
■ntuRin  of  1890  Trikoupcs  was  bnten  at  the  election,  and 
Belyanncs,  who  had  promised  the  people  a  radical  refotm  of 
ihc  [.•iia'ioti.  5UL\"L-c<1ed  [o  [xnvcr.  He  proved  unequal,  however, 
lo  toiH."  with  ihe  liiiaiKiaJ  diliicuJly,  wIulIi  uuvv  became  urgent; 
and  the  king,  perceiving  that  a  crisis  was  imminent,  (ii!,ini!.scd 
him  .mrl  rec.^.llcd  Trikoupes,  The  hope  of  averting  11  aional 
bankru[)try  dc-pi-nded  on  the  iK>5sibility  of  raising  »  loan  by 
which  the  rapid  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency  might  be 
arrested,  but  foreign  financiers  demanded  guarantees  which 
seemed  likely  to  prove  hurtful  to  Graek.  suscqtlibilities;  an 
agitation  was  raised  at  Athens,  and  TrikoiQMB auddenly  resigned 
(Mny  1893).  His  conduct  at  this  juncture  appeals  to  have  been 
due  to  aome  tnisundentandinss  which  had  arisen  between  Um 
and  the  fcia(.  The  Sotjropouka-Bhallcs  uinisiiy  which  followed 
effected  a  temporary  settlement  with  the  national  otdltMB* 
but  Trikoupes,  returning  to  power  in  the  autunm,  at  once 
annulled  the  arrangement.  He  now  proceeded  to  a  series  of 
arbitrp.ry  mcisurcs  whith  provoked  ;hi;  sexcrr-^t  rrilir;sm 
throughout  Europe  and  exjxK^ed  tirc(-(c  to  the  determined 
hostility  of  Germany.  A  \va>,  liai,tii\  passed  u  hiuli  deprived 
the  creditors  of  70%  of  their  interest,  ;itid  the  [jroceedi  of  the 
rpv^n-.KS  ronrcdcd  to  the  niotioiMjiy  bondhol<lers  were  s^-i/cd 
(December  Long  negotiations  lollowcd,  resulting  in  an 

arrangement  which  was  subsequently  reversed  by  the  German 
bondholders.  In  January  1895  Trikoupes  resigned  oi&Cf.  in 
consequence  of  a  disagreement  with  the  crowo  prince  uit  a 
question  of  militaiy  discipline.  His  popularity  hsud  vanished, 
Us  health  was  shattered,  and  he  determined  to  abandon  his 
poUtkal  career.  IBs  death  at  Cannes  (nth  April  xSgf),  on  the 
eve  of  a  great  national  oonvnUoni  deptivcd  Gmoe  of  U» 
mastedy  guidance  and  aober  jiklgmeot  at  «  ciitlcal  monmt 
in  her  history. 

His  funeral  io<3k  place  at  Athens  on  23rd  April,  while  the  tity 
was  still  decorated  with  flags  and  garlands  alter  the  ceh  bratiQii 
of  the  Olympic  games.  The  revival  of  the  itncient 
festival,  which  drew  together  multitudes  of  Greeks 
from  ,d)road,  led  to  a  lively  awakening  of  the  national 
seutimeal,  hitherto  depressed  by  the  economic  mis- 
fortunes of  the  kingdom,  and  a  secret  patriotic  sodety,  known 
as  the  Etkniki  Hetatrea,  began  to  develop  prodigious  au:tivity, 
enroUing  members  from  every  rank  of  liic  and  establishing 

branches  in  all  parts  of  the  UePeaic  world.  The  sodoty  had 
been  founded  in  rS94,  by  a  handful  of  young  officers  who  con- 
sidered that  the  military  organization  of  the  country  was 
neglected  by  the  government;  its  principal  aim  was  the  pre- 
paration of  an  insurrectionary  movement  in  Macedonia,  which, 
owing  to  the  activity  of  the  Bulgarians  and  the  reconciliation 
of  I'nnee  Ferdinand  with  Russia,  seemed  likely  to  be  withdrawn 
for  e\er  from  the  domain  of  Greek  irredentism.  The  ouibrt-ak 
of  acotiicr  insurrection  in  Crete  supplied  the  means  of  creating 
a  diversion  for  Turltey  while  the  movement  in  Macedonia  was 
being  matured;  arms  and  vidnnirers  wrere  shipped  to  the 
island,  but  the  society  was  as  yet  unable  to  force  the  hand  of  the 
government,  and  Delyannes,  who  had  succeeded  Trikoupes  in 
1895,  loyally  aided  the  powers  in  the  restoration  of  order  by 
advising  the  Cretans  to  accept  the  constitution  of  1896.  The 
appearance  of  strong  uwngent  bands  in  Macedonia  in  the 
summer  of  that  year  testified  to  the  activity  of  tbe  society  and 
provoked  the  remonstrances  of  the  powetB,  while  the  spread 
of  its  propaganda  in  the  srmy  led  to  tlie  issue  of  a  royal  rescript 
announcing  grand  military  manoeuvres,  the  fijrmaiion  of  a 
standing  camp,  and  the  rrarmament  of  the  tftx>ps  wiiii  a  new 
we.-sixm  (6th  December)  The  objects  of  the  society  were 
tiTei  tiially  furthered  by  the  evident  determination  of  the  porte 
to  evade  the  application  of  the  stipulated  reforms  in  Crete;  the 
Cretan  Christians  lost  patience,  and  indignation  was  widespread 
in  Greece.  Emissaries  of  the  society  were  despatched  to  the 
island,  and  aflaiis  were  brought  to  a  climax  by  an  outbreak 
at  C^iea  on  4th  Pcbraaiy  1897.  The  Tuifcish  traopa  fired  on 
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the  Christians,  thousands  of  whom  took  leAige  00  the  waialripa 
of  the  powem,  and  a  portian  of  the  town  was  consumed  tqr 

Delyannes  now  aim  no  need  that  the  gov^nmeat  had 
abandoned  the  policy  of  afaetention.  On  the  6th  two  wanhlpa 
were  despatched  to  Canea,  and  on  tbe  loth  a  torpedo 
ilotilla,  commanded  by  Prince  George,  left  Peiraeus  Cn*am 
a  mi  d  I  u  m  ul  t  uo  us  demonstrations.  The  os!  enisible  object 
of  these  measures  was  the  protection  of  tireek  subjects 
in  Crete,  and  l)elyannes  was  still  an.xious  to  avoid  a  definite 
rupture  with  Tnrkry,  hnt  the  Ethnike  Hetacrca  had  found 
means  to  influence  several  members  of  the  ministry  and  to  aiarm 
the  king.  Prince  George,  who  had  received  orders  to  prevent 
the  landing  of  Turkish  reinforcements  on  the  island,  soon  with- 
drew from  Cretan  waters  owing  to  the  decisive  attitude  adopted 
by  tbe  commandeia  of  the  inteinatioaal  squadron.  Anotewaa 
now  addressed  by  the  govanmcnt  to  tlm  pawn 
that  Cwece  could  no  loo^  remain  a  passive  spectator  of  < 
in  C(eto,axidonthe  13th  of  Fcbraaiy  a  force  of  1500  men,  under 
ColoQel  Vassoa,  embarked  at  Peiraeus.  On  the  same  day  a 
Greek  warship  fired  on  a  Turkish  steam  yacht  which  was  convey- 
ing troops  from  Candi.i  to  Sit;a,  Landing  near  Canea  on  the 
night  of  the  i4lh,  Colonel  \  isstied  a  proi  lan.ation  aniMUnc- 

it)^  ttie  otLupalion  of  Crete  in  the  name  of  King  George.  He 
had  recei\'e<l  orders  to  expel  the  Turkisli  gixrisOTi'i  from  the 
fortressei,  but  his  advance  on  Canea  w  as  arrested  by  the  inter- 
na! lonal  occupation  of  that  town,  and  after  a  few  engagements 
with  the  Turki.sh  troops  and  irregulars  he  withdrew  into  the 
interior  of  the  island.  Proposals  for  the  coercion  of  Greece  were 
now  put  foraaril  by  (jermany,  but  Great  Britain  declined  to 
take  action  until  an  understanding  had  been  arrived  at  with 
regard  to  the  future  govenmient  of  Crete.  EventnaBy  (and 
Macdi)  ooUective  notes  were  addressed  lathe  Greek  and Turldeh 
govemuents  anaocndng  the  decbioo  of  the  powera  that  (i) 
Crete  could  in  no  case  in  present  circumstances  be  annexed  to 
Greece;  {2)  in  view  of  the  delays  caused  by  Turkey  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  reforms,  Crete  should  be  endowed  w  ith  an  effective 
autonomous  administration,  calculated  to  eiisure  it  a  separate 
government ,  under  the  su/.<:rain;y  of  the  sultan.  Greece  was  at 
the  same  time  summoned  to  remove  its  army  and  tleet  within 
the  space  of  six  days,  and  Turkey  was  warned  that  its  trr)o[>s 
must  for  the  present  be  concentrated  in  the  fortified  towns  and 
ultimately  withdrawn  from  the  island.  The  action  of  the  powers 
produced  tbe  utmoat  exasperation  at  Athens;  the  populace 
demanded  war  witb  HvAt^  and  the  ammation  of  Crete,  and 
the  govenment  drew  1^  a  lepily  to  the  powers  in  which,  while 
cxptesmg  the  convict  ion  that  autonomy  would  prove  a  failuie, 
it  indicated  its  readiness  to  withdraw  sane  of  the  ships,  but 
decBncd  to  recall  the  army.  A  suggestion  that  the  troops  might 
receive  a  European  mandate  for  the  preservation  of  order  in 
the  island  proved  unacceptable  to  the  powers,  owing  to  the 
a>;gressi\  e  action  of  Colonel  Vassos  after  his  arrival.  Meanwhile 
triH^ps.  voliitueers  aud  munitions  of  war  were  hurriedly 
despatched  to  the  lurkish  frontier  in  atUieipatioil  of  au  in.er- 
national  blockade  of  the  (ireek  ports,  but  the  powers  contented 
themselves  with  a  ;acibc  blockade  Of  Gtetc^and  military  pre- 
parations went  on  uniuipcded. 

While  the  powers  dallied,  the  danger  of  war  increased ;  on 
39th  starch  the  crown  prince  assumed  command  of  the  Greek 
troops  in  Thessaly,  and  a  few  days  later  hostilities 
were  precipitated  by  the  irregular  forces  of  the  EthnikA 
Hetaerea,  whkh  attacked  several  "Dlrkidi  outposts 
near  Grevcna.  According  to  a  report  of  its  proceedings,  lOhM- 
quently  published  by  the  society,  this  invasion  recdved  the 
previous  sanction  of  the  prime  minister.  On  i;th  April  Turkey 
declared  war,  Tht  disaaLroas  campa.igu  which  followed  was  of 
short  duration,  and  it  was  evident  from  the  outset  that  the 
Greeks  had  greatly  underrated  the  military  strength  of  their 
opponents  (sec  Greco  Turkish  \V.\ii).  .After  the  evacuation 
of  Larissa  on  the  24th,  great  discontent  prevailed  at  Athens; 
Delyannes  was  invited  by  tbe  king  to  resign,  but  refusing  to  do 
ao  was  Hi-«mi«Mrf  (jgth  April).  His  Sttcccaeor,  Rhallcs,  alter 
tecalUng  the  tany  fnm  Cnte  (9th  May)  invoked  the  1 
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«f  the  powers,  and  an  armistice  was  concluded  on  the  19th  of 
that  month.  Thus  endod  an  unfortunate  enterprise,  which 
was  undertakm  In  the  hope  that  discord  among  the  powers 
KonMlead  toaEaiafKaBinraDdtheduiiieiiiberiiientof 'Hirkey. 
Gitdc  inteifcKine  m  Crate  bad  at  leaat  the  tcndt  ol  ooo^pdling 
Europe  to  withdraw  the  island  for  ever  from  Turkish  (Uk.  The 
conditions  of  peace  put  forward  by  Turkey  faiduded  •  war 
indemnity  of  £10,000,000  und  ilie  retention  of  Thes&aly;  the 
latter  demand,  however,  was  resolutely  opposed  by  Gre^lt 
Britain,  and  the  indemnity  w.is  subsequently  reduced  to 
£4,000.000.  The  terms  .igrced  to  by  the  powers  wore  rejected 
by  Khiilies,  the  ch.imber,  however,  relu.sed  him  a  vote  of 
confidence  and  King  Cicorgf  summuned  Zaimes  to  puuer 
(October  3).  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  signed 
at  ConxiantiDople  on  the  6th  of  December,  contained  a  provision 
fur  .1  slight  modification  of  the  ffOOtier,  designed  to  afford 
Turk^  certain  strategical  advantacca;  tbe  delimitation  was 
cacriei  oat  by  fmilriwfm  composed  of  military  delegates  of 
tbe  powenand  icpcfaentativea  of  the  istcnated  parties.  The 
evacnatioii  of  Thcaaaljr  by  tbe  Tnrklsh  tiMpa  was  caoqileted 
injunei3c>8.  An  immediate  result  of  the  war  was  tliellistitatlon 
of  an  international  financial  commission  at  Athens,  charged  with 
the  control  of  certain  revciues  a5>siKned  to  the  service  of  t!ie 
national  debt.  The  stale  ot  ihc  countiy  after  the  conclusion  of 
hostilities  was  deplorable;  the  towns  of  northern  dreccc  and 
the  iivlands  were  crowded  with  destitutt?  refuRccs  frum  The.'^aly, 
viole;ii  recrimination';  prevailed  at  Athens,  and  the  position  of 
the  dynasty  seemed  endangered.  A  reaction,  however,  set  in, 
in  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  assassinate  King  Gcwrge  1  ;Sth 
February  i8q8),  whose  great  services  to  the  nation  in  obtaining 
favourable  terms  from  the  powers  began  to  receive  general 
leoognition.  In  the  foUowinc  SMinmer  the  king  made  a  tour 
thn»^  the  countiy,  and  ww  evajrwheK  received  with 
enthiitiaaai.  Is  the  autumn  the  powen»  on  the  initiative  of 
Kuasia,  dedded  to  entiuit  Prince  Gemie  of  Gicece  with  the 
government  of  Crete;  on  26th  November  an  tothaitflon  that 
the  prince  had  been  appointed  high  commissioner  in  tbe  idand 
w;is  formally  conveyed  to  the  court  of  .\lhens,  and  on  Jist 
December  he  landed  ill  Crete  amid  enthusiastic  demonstrations 
(sec  CRi.TE  i. 

In  April  Zaitncs  gave  way  to  Thcotokcs.  the  chief  ol 

the  Trikoupist  jwrty,  who  intro<luced  variou.-i  imfirovernenls  in 
the  administration  of  justice  and  otlior  reforms  includ- 
Matf  ing  a  measure  transferring  the  .idmini.stral ion  of  the 
army  from  the  minister  of  war  to  the  crown  prince. 
In  May  1901  a  meeting  tookploceat  Abbazia,  under  the 
fi;flfSft»  of  the  Austio-Hungatian  government,  between  King 
GeoiienNllUNfChurlcsof  Riunania  with  a  view  to  the  conclusion 
of  a  GtMca-Knawnian  understanding  directed  against  the  growth 
of  Slavoaic,  and  espedally  Bulgartau,  influence  in  Macedonia. 
The  com|»ict,  however,  was  destined  to  be  shoit-Uved  owing 
to  the  prosecution  of  a  Rumanian  propaganda  among  the 
scmi  llellcnized  \  Iachs  of  ?dacedonia.  In  November  riots  took 
j)lace  .It  Athet>s,  the  patriotic  inilipnation  of  the  university 
students  ami  tlie  fK?i>ulace  being  excited  by  the  i.s.sue  of  a  transla- 
tion oi  the  Gospels  into  modern  (irc-ek  at  the  .sugj^e.st ion  of  the 
queen.  The  publication  was  attributed  to  I'anrilavis;  intrigues 
against  Greeic  supremacy  over  the  Orthodox  populations  of 
tlie  East,  and  the  archbishop  of  Athens  was  compelled  to  resi);n. 
Theotokes.  whose  life  was  attempted,  retired  from  power,  mid 
Zsdnies  formed  a  cabinet.  In  1901  tbe  progress  of  the  Bulgarian 
movement  in  Macedonia  once  mow  caused  great  irritation  in 
Greece.  Zaines,  having  been  defeated  at  the  clcctiun.s  in 
December,  reaigiied,  and  was  auooeeded  by  Ddyannes,  whose 
popuhirity  had  not  been  permanently  unpaired  liytbeaitfonunes 
of  the  war.  Delyannes  now  undertook  to  cany  Ottt  extensive 
economic  reforms,  and  introduced  a  measure  restoring  tbe 

rnntrol  of  the  .irmy  to  the  ministry  of  war.  He  failed,  however, 
to  carry  out  bis  programme,  and,  being  deserted  by  a  section 
of  his  followers,  resigned  in  June  1003,  when  Theotokes  .igain 
became  prime  minister.  The  new  cabinet  resigned  within  a 
to  the  ontfareak  of  distmbancen  in  tbe  cumni- 
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growli^  dJttliotl,  and  Rballes  took  ofiSce  for  the  second  time 
(July  8).  The  Bulgarian  insurrection  in  Macedonia  during  the 
autumn  caused  great  excitement  in  Athens,  and  RhaHes  adopted 
a  policy  of  friendship  with  Tudcey  (see  MACBMmu).  The 
co-opcmtion  of  the  Gnek  party  m  Macedonia  with  the  Ttaifcldi 
•nthoiities  exposed  it  to  the  vea^eanoe  of  the  inauiienta,  and 
fn  the  following  year  a  number  of  Gftck  bands  WCte  Sent  into 
that  country.  The  fnro|w>ign  of  letaUMioQ  was  continued  in 

subsequent  years. 

In  December  Rhalles,  who  had  lost  the  support  of  the 
Delyannist  party,  was  replaced  by  Theotokes,  wiio  promulgated 
a  scheme  ol  army  reorganization,  intrciduced  various 
economies  atul  imposed  t're^  taxation.  In  December 
the  government  was  defeated  on  a  vote  of  confidence 
and  Delyannes  once  more  became  prime  minister,  obtaining  • 
considerable  majority  in  the  cIcctMMia  wlilch  followed  (iViardl 
1905),  but  on  the  tjth  of  June  he  was  assassinated.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Rhalles,  who  e£fected  a  settlement  of  the  currant 
qticstion  and  cultivated  friendiy  relations  with  Turkiy  in  tegaid 
to  MawHtftntei 

In  the  antiran  «ntt-GieA  demonstrations  in  Rumania  led 
to  a  rupture  of  rdatloBS  with  that  country.   In  December  the 

ministry  resigned  owing  to  an  adverse  vote  of  the  chamber, 
iind  Theotokes  formed  a  cabinet.  The  new  government,  as  a 
preliminary  to  military  and  naval  reorgani/^iiioii .  introduced 
a  la■.^  directed  against  the  camliiiatiirt  of  niiliiiry  officers  for 
parliament.  Owing  to  obstruc-.ioii.  practised  by  the  military 
mrmlicrs  of  the  chamber  a  dissolution  took  place,  and  at  the 
suf)set)uent  eliiciions  ;.\pril  1906)  Theotokes  secured  a  large 
majoriiy.  In  the  autumn  various  excesses  committed  against 
the  Greeks  in  Bulgaria  in  reprisal  for  the  depredations  of  the 
Greek  bands  in  Macedonia  caused  great  indignation  in  Greece, 
but  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries  Wtie  not 
swuended.  On  tbe  26th  of  September  Prince  Gcmigei  who  had 
resigned  the  hi|^  eoauniiaioiwiib^  of  Crate,  returned  to  Athens; 
the  deiignation  of  his  snceeasQift  wm  accorded  by  the  protecting 
powers  to  King  George  as  a  satlafacdon  to  Greek  national  senti- 
ment (sec  Crete).  The  great  increase  in  the  activitv  of  the 
Greek  bands  in  Macedonia  during  the  folio  wing  sp  r  i  t  ig  and  summer 
led  to  tbe  delivery  of  a  Turkish  note  at  At  hi  lis  'July 
which  was  supported  by  fcprtsA-nlalious  of  the  [xiwers. 

In  0<  tober  igoS  the  proclamation  by  the  Crelai:  a.s^^timbiy  of 
union  with  Greece  (hrcatrncd  frpsh  romplitalions,  the  cautious 
attitude  of  the  (ireek  government  leading  to  an  agitation  in  the 

army,  which  came  to  a  head  in  1909.  On  the  i8th  of  July  a 
popular  demonstration  against  hfe  Cretan  policy  led  to  the 
resignation  of  Theotokes,  whose  successor,  Rhalles,  announced 
a  piOlgnunine  of  military  and  economical  reform.  The  army, 
however,  took  matters  into  iu  own  hands,  and  on  the  sjid  of 
August  Rhalles  was  icplaoed  by  Mavrondchales,  the  nominee  of 
the  "  Military  League."  For  the  next  six  months  constitutional 
government  was  pnctically  superseded  by  that  of  the  Lea^e, 
and  for  a  while  the  crown  itself  seemed  to  be  in  danger.  1  lie 
influence  of  the  League,  however,  rapidly  declined;  army  and 
navy  quarrelled;  and  a  fresh  (;';(/>  J'et.jl  at  the  beginning  of  igio 
faded  <if  its  elTei  i ,  owing  t«  the  litmutea  oi  ibt-  kiug.  On  the  "th 
of  lebruary  Mavromicholcs  resigned,  and  his  successor,  Dra- 
goumis.  accei>ting  the  Crcl.nn  leader  Vene^elo's  suggestion  of  a 
na;iotia:  assembly,  succeeded  in  persuading  the  League  to 
dissolve  (March  20)  on  receiving  the  king's  assurance  that  such 
an  assembly  would  be  convened.  On  the  jist,  accordingly. 
King  George  formally  proclaimed  the  convocation  of  a  national 
as!>cmbly  to  deal  with  the  questions  at  issue. 

AuTMOftiTlKS.— Fiiiby,  Hi3lory  of  Grttte  (Oxford,  1877);  K.  N. 
Salha«,  MttfauDvu^  0i0Xio04<"?  (7  voliu,  Venice,  i872-iti94);  and 
Mi^Mtia  'EXXit*i»^T  i'rroji.'at.  Dfinimenls  inMiU  rflntifi  iH'histnirr  du 
moyen  d;;r-  {<;  coj...,  I'.iti^,  1  SHo- 1  S(>o  1  ;  .Sp.  TriLLHi()es,  'luTopia 
'RAAijnx^f  iiraraoT^MM  (4  vols.,  3rd  cd.,  Athens,  iMH;;  K.. 
Paoanrhcgopouloa,  'hrropU  roS  'UX^waO  ($  vol*.,  4th  ed.. 
Atnena.  1903);  I.  Philemon,  ^oidiaw  Unpaim  wil  r^t  '8XX^rui$t 

ta-arairTanuf  (,\tncn5,  1859-1861);  P.  KontoyannCIt 01  IXXifra  HOT* 
liw  -WfCrrar  M  AUare^xit^t  'fwaaoTou)»ut6r  r&Xc|ial>  (Athens,  1903): 

D.  G.  KampouiiQgkM,  'UrvU  r6r  'ASeraJw.  T«»iM«v)ii*le,l4SB-lM7 
(•  volsi,  Athens,  1H9-1S90) ;  audM»«idte  *4i  tmirfei  Tdr  'Myrnhmj 
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(3  vul;..,  Aiheivs,  1889-1892) :G.E.Mavro([iannes,  'IcrofitA  rfir  'Imlup 
y^vur,  i797~ltilS  (3  voi*.,  Athens,  1889);  P.  Karolidts,  'Itrropia  roC 
if'aUMf.  1814-1892  (Athens,  1891-1893);  E.  Kyruikide»,  'Irropia 
TsOavrxp^"  'EXAipur^elf  1833-1892  (1  vois.,  Athens,  1893):  G. 
Konstantini<lc»,'l»T%i<aTA'  'Um^kKiHtumOyttw^mtn  ittxM  tw  iSti 
(2nd  ed..  Athens,  1S94}:  Di  Bilccfaik  Lq  Gike  byimUne  et  motienu 
(Pwria,  1893).  (J<  D.  B.) 

-  SUnc  AIT.  It »  propoted  in  tke  pntwt  «nkle  to  give  a 
brief  Kcoont  of  tbe  histoty  «f  Gietk  vt  «iwl  «f  tlie  principles 
embtxL'ed  in  that  histor>'.   In  any  brcNid  view  of  history,  the 

produt  ts  <if  ihc  various  arls  itractlscd  by  a  people  constitute  an 
objL-clivc  and  mosl  iniportaiil  record  of  the  spirit  of  that  people, 
but  all  nations  liave  not  excelled  in  the  same  way:  some  have 
found  tliuir  best  expression  in  arrhitecl  urc.  some  in  mu>it,  some 
in  poetry.  Ihe  (,rceks  most  fully  cmUxlieil  their  ideas  in  two 
ways,  first  in  their  splendid  literature,  both  prose  And  verse,  and 
secondly,  in  their  plastic  and  pictorial  art,  in  which  matter  they 
have  remained  to  our  days  among  the  greatest  instructors  of 
mankind.  The  three  arts  of  architect  urc,  sculpt  urc  and  paint  ing 
weie  braagbt  by  tbem  into  a  iocos;  and  by  tbdr  aid  they  pro- 
duced a  viaible  apleiidoar  ol  pubUc  life  tudh  as  baa  perhaps  been 
aowhete  dae  attaJnad. 

The  vvlttine  of  the  remaina  of  Gicek  dvillaatioB  is  lo  vaat,  and 
the  learning  with  which  these  have  been  discussed  is  so  ample, 
that  it  is  hopeleu  to  attempt  to  give  in  a  work  like  the  present 

any  complet**  account  01  either.  Rather  we  bhall  be  frankl) 
ecltxtic,  choosing  for  consideration  such  results  of  (ireek  art 
as  are  most  noteworthy  and  tiiost  characteristic,  In  some  cases 
it  will  be  [Kissible  to  ^ivc  a  reference  to  a  more  detailed  ireal- 
itient  of  particular  niontiments  in  these  volumes  under  the 
heading  of  the  places  to  which  they  belong.  Architectural 
detail  is  relegated  to  ABCHiTEcrtiM:  and  alhed  architectural 
articles.  Coins  (see  Numismatics)  and  gems  (see  Gems)  are 
treated  apart,  as  are  vases  (Ceramics),  and  in  the  bibliography 
which  doiea  thia  article  an  effort  ia  made  to  direct  those  wlio 
wish  for  further  infonnation  ia  any  particalar  bnncih  of  our 
aabjact. 

t.  The  RttkcvKry  of  Gritk  Aftj^The  yUBtUt  works  of  QttA 
architect,  sculptor  aiid  painter,  accumtilated  in  the  cities  of 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor  until  the  Roman  conquest.  And  in  spite 
of  the  ravages  of  conquering  Roman  generals,  and  the  more 
systematic  dcspoilings  of  the  em[ierors,  we  know  thai  when 
PaUSanias  visited  dreeee,  in  the  aRe  of  the  Antoninen,  it  was  from 
coast  tocoasi  a  museum  of  works  of  art  of  all  ages.  But  the  tide 
soon  turned.  Works  of  originality  were  no  longer  produced,  and 
a  succession  of  disasters  gradually  obliterated  tbois«  of  previous 
agea.  In  the  course  of  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  invasions  from 
the  north,  or  in  conie<luencc  of  earthquakes,  very  frequent  in 
Greece,  the  splendid  cities  and  temples  fell  into  ruins;  and 
with  tbe  Uking  of  ConstaaUnopte  by  the  Franks  in  1204  the  test 
great  caHeetkm  of  works  of  Grccik  scuiptoro  disappeand.  But 
wliiie  paintingi  decayed,  and  worita  ia  metal  were  melted  down, 
many  maibk  bdkBags  and  statMi  wrvived,  at  least  in  a 
mutilated  condition,  whQe  terta'Cotta  is  almost  praof  against 
decay. 

With  ibe  Renaissance  attention  was  directed  to  the  extant 
remain!!  of  Greek  and  Kuuiau  art:  as  early  as  the  151I1  eenlury 
collections  of  ancient  sculpture.ct'ins  and  gems  licgan  to  l>t  formed 
in  Italy;  antl  in  the  l6th  the  en'husir;sm  sjiread  to  (,f  rman>  and 
France.  The  carl  of  Arundel,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  was  the 
first  Englishman  to  collect  antiques  from  Italy  and  Asia  Minor: 
his  marbles  are  now  in  the  Ashmotean  Museum  at  Oxford. 
Systematic  travel  in  Greece  for  tbe  diacoveiy  of  buildings  and 
works  of  art  waa  begun  by  Spon  and  Wheler  (1675-1676) ;  and 
tbe  discovery  of  Pompeii  in  174S  opened  a  new  cimpter  in  the 
history  of  ancfent  art. 

But  though  kings  delighted  to  form  galleries  of  ancient  statues, 
and  the  great  Italian  artists  of  the  Renaissance  drew  from  them 
inspiration  for  their  paintings  and  lircmz-es.  the  first  really 
criticrd  appreciation  of  Greek  art  belongs  to  Winckclmann 
[ijrschu  liti  (li-r  Kun^t  da  Alirriums.  i-fj.il-  'he  moiiun.enls 
accessible  to  Winckelmann  were  but  a  verj*  small  proportion  of 
those  we  now  possess,  and  in  fact  moatly  works  of  inferior  merit: 


but  he  waa  the  first  lu  introduce  the  historical  method  into  the 
treatment  of  ancient  art,  and  to  show  how  it  embodied  tlie 
ideas  of  the  great  peoples  of  tne  ancient  world.  He  was  vac- 
ccedcd  by  Lcssirtg.  nnd  the  waves  of  thought  and  feeling  sst 
in  motion  by  these  I  w  o  affected  t  he  cultivated  class  in  all  nations,  ^ 
—they  iasgUnd  in  particular  Goethe  in  Germany  and  LoidByiOB 
in  England. 

The  second  stage  in  the  ncoweiyclGredk  art  begins  with  the 
permiaiion  accorded  by  the  Porte  to  Lord  Elgin  in  1800  to  re- 
move to  England  the  sculptural  decoration  of  the  I'arthenon 
and  other  buildings  of  .■Athens.  These  splendid  works,  after 
various  vicissitudes,  lierame  the  property  of  the  English  nation, 
and  are  now  the  chief  treasures  of  the  British  .Museum.  Tile 
sight  of  them  was  a  revelation  lo  critics  and  artists,  accustomed 
only  to  the  ba&c  copies  w  Inch  fill  the  Italian  galleries,  and  a  new 
epoch  in  the  appreciation  of  Greek  art  began.  English  and 
German  sav.mts.  among  whom  Cockerell  and  Stackelberg  were 
conspicuous,  recuvered  ihc  glorics  of  the  temples  of  Aegina  and 
Basuic.  I«eak«  and  Ross,  and  later  Curtius,  joiunqred  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Greece,  ideatifying  andent  sites  and 
studying  the  monumenta  whkh  were  above  ground.  Ross 
otmstractedthetempleofAtixnaNikt  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens 
from  fragments  rescued  from  a  Turkish  bastion. 

Meantime  more  methodical  exploration  brought  to  light  the 

remains  of  remarkable  civiliz-ations  in  A.sia,  rtot  only  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ku(jhraies.  but  in  l.ycia,  whence  Sir  Charles  Fellows 
brought  to  London  the  reiriains  of  notewc>rthy  tondjs,  among 
which  the  so-called  Harps  Monument  and  Nereid  Monument 
take  the  first  idace.  Still  more  important  were  the  accessions 
derived  from  the  excavations  of  Sir  ("harles  New  ton,  who  in  the 
years  1852-1859  resided  as  consul  in  .\sia  Minor,  and  explored 
the  sites  of  the  mausoletun  at  Halirarnawut  and  tbe  shrioe  of 
Deiueterat  Cnidus,  l^lllanat  Priene,  and  Woodat  J^phcsMsalso 
made  fruitful  eicavations. 

The  neat  laadasark  is  sat  by  the  German  eacavatiens  at 
Olyapia  (1876  and  foO.),  which  not  only  were  conducted  with 
a  sdmtiie  eompletaiusahofoM  nokaown,  and  at  great  cost,  but 
also  established  the  principle  that  in  future  all  the  results  of 
excavations  in  Greece  must  remain  in  the  country,  the  right  of 
t'irst  publication  only  remaining  with  the  ex()lorers.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  almost  the  only  certain 
original  of  a  great  Greek  sculptor  which  wc  possess,  has  fur- 
nished a  new  and  invaluable  fulcrum  for  the  study  of  ancient  art. 
In  emulation  of  the  achievements  of  the  Germans  at  Olympia, 
the  Greek  archaeological  society  methodically  excavated  the 
Athenian  acropolis,  and  were  rewarded  by  finding  numerous 
statues  and  fr.igment!>  of  pediments  belonging  to  the  age  of 
Peisi&tratus,  an  age  when  the  promise  of  art  was  ia  full  bud. 
More  recently  French  eaploren  have  made  a  v«ty  tboroQgh 
eiamiaation  of  theaite  of  DdpM,  and  have  sncosoded  in  recover- 
ing abnoat  oonpleta  two  small  treasuries,  tboae  of  tht  JMN^  of 
Athens  and  of  Cnidm  or  Siphnos,  the  latter  of  6tb<entury 
Ionian  work,  and  adorned  with  extremely  important  sculpture 

No  other  site  of  the  same  importance  as  Athens,  Olympia  and 
Delphi  remains  for  excavation  in  Cireece  proiR-r.  But  in  all 
parti  of  the  country,  at  Tegea,  Corinth,  Sparta  and  on  a  numficr 
of  other  aii<  ient  sites,  striking  and  inifKirtant  moituments  huve 
come  to  light ,  .And  at  t  he  same  time  monuments  alread>'  know  11 
in  Italy  and  Sicily,  such  as  the  temples  of  Paestum.  Selinus  and 
Agrigeiituni  havit  been  re-examined  with  fulltrr  knowledge  and 
better  system.  Only  Asia  Minor,  under  the  influence  of  Turkish 
rule,  has  remained  a  country  where  qntematic  exploration  is 
difficult .  Somet  hing,  however,  has  been  accomplished  a  t  Ephesus, 
Priene,  Assoa  and  Miletus,  and  great  woAa  of  sculpture  such  as 
therelfefsof  thecreataltaratPc*iaaHiat,nowat  Berlin,  and  the 
splendid  sarcophagi  from  SIdoo,  now  at  Constantinople,  show 
what  might  be  expected  from  methodic  Investigation  of  tbe 
Wealthy  Greek  cities  of  .\sia. 

From  lufther  excavalioiii  at  Hcrculaneum  wc  niay  cipecl  a 
rich  harvest  of  works  of  art  of  the  highest  class,  such  as  have 
already  been  found  in  the  excavations  on  that  site  in  tbe  past; 
and  the  boilding  operations  at  Jtomo  are  constantly  bringing 
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to  light  fine  statues  brought  from  Greece  in  the  time  of  the 
Empire,  which  arc  now  placed  in  the  coUectjero  of  tlie  Ca|iitol 
tnd  the  Ruhs  of  Diocletian. 

The  wA  of  ezplorcns  od  Creek  sites  requiiea  W  its  comple- 
mcot  tad  comctiv*  nucli  labour  in  the  pent  mmiMimt  of 
Eiuqpe.  As  "^i*"**  wnii  epeit  tram  nplentiflB  tends  to 
dilettaaliiin  sad  pedantiy,  to  aphmtldit  by  itadf  does  not 
produce  Teuoned  knowledge.  Wlien  a  new  buDdiug,  a  great 
original  statue,  a  series  of  vases  is  discovered,  these  have  to  be 
fitted  in  to  the  existing  frame  of  our  knowledge;  and  it  is  by 
such  fitting  in  that  the  cdiiitc  of  kriowk-dgt  is  enlarged.  In  all 
the  museums  and  univcriitics  of  Eurupc  the  fresh  examination 
of  new  monusiieiits,  tlio  stuJy  of  style  and  subject,  and  attempts 
lo  work  out  points  in  the  history  of  ancient  art,  are  ince?.san1Iy 
going  on.  Such  .irchacological  work  is  .in  imp<ir;ant  element  in 
the  gradual  education  of  the  world,  and  is  truitful,  quite  apart 
from  the  particular  results  attained,  because  it  encourages  a 
method  of  thought.  Archaeology,  dealing  with  things  which 
can  be  seen  and  handled,  yet  being  a  species  of  historic  study, 
Uea  OB  the  borderland  between  the  piovince  of  natural  science 
and  that  ti  Ustoiric  adenoe,  andfimwhea  n  hridgs  iriiereby  the 
methods  of  investigation  proper  to  physical  and  Udoigical  study 
may  pass  into  the  human  field. 

Thex-  investigations  and  studies  are  recorded,  punW  in  Ixioks,  hut 
more  particularly  in  papers  in  learned  journals  (,sce  bibU<^raphy), 
MCh  «•  the  JUittfiUmgat  of  the  Gmaan  Inttituter  and  the  English 
Jmnut  0/  HleKmir  Swdwf. 

An  exaini)le  or  two  may  serve  to  give  the  reader  a  clearer 
notion  of  the  recent  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  Greek  art. 

To  begin  with  architecture.  Each  of  the  palmary  sites  of 
which  we  have  spoken  has  rendered  up  examples  of  early  Greek 
temples.  At  Olympfal  there  is  the  Heraeum,  earliest  of  known 
temples  of  Gieece  proper,  which  deady  shows  the  pnxxss 
whmby  stone  gradually  superseded  wood  as  a  eanstnicti\'e 
materud.  At  Delphi  the  esploren  have  been  ao  fDrtunate  as  to 
be  aUe  to  put  together  tfae  tnasiirica  of  the  Qridians  (or 
Siphnisns)  and  of  the  Athenians.  The  fooner  (MS  Ig^  t})  Is  « 
gem  of  early  Ionic  art.  with  two  Caryatid  figures  in  frant  in  the 
place  of  columns,  and  adorned  with  th.e  most,  delicate  tracery 
and  luic  reliefs.  On  the  Atheniati  acropolis  very  considerable 
remains  have  lieen  found  of  temples  which  were  destroyed  by 
the  Persian?!  when  they  ;<'mp)oranl\-  oerupiud  the  site  in  480  B.C. 
.And  recently  the  ever-reneweil  study  of  the  Erechtheum  tuis 
resulted  in  a  restoration  ut  its  original  form  mote  valuable  and 
trustworthy  than  any  preWou&ly  made. 

In  the  field  of  sculpture  recent  discoveries  have  been  too  many 
■ad  too  important  to  be  mentioned  at  any  length.  One  instance 
amy  serve  to  mark  the  rapidity  of  our  advance.  When  the 
nrnaios  of  the  Mausoleum  were  biou|^t  to  London  from  the 
excavatioiis  hc^un  by  Sir  Chsries  Newton  in  1856  we  knew  from 
Pliny  that  four  great  acalptws,  Soopas,  Btyaxis,  Leocbafes  and 
Timotheus,  had  worked  on  tfas  sculpture;  but  we  knew  of  these 
artists  little  more  than  the  nanus.  At  present  we  poes«»  many 
fragments  of  two  (icdimenls  at  Tegea  executed  under  tlie  direction 
of  .'^cupas.  we  have  a  basis  with  reliefs  signed  by  Bryaxis  wc 
have  identilied  a  group  in  the  Vaiican  museum  as  .1  copy  of  the 
Ganymede  cjf  I^'ouhares,  and  wc  h.ive  [«•  limental  remains  from 
Epidaurus  which  we  know  from  itiwripliona!  evidence  to  be 
either  the  works  of  Timotheus  or  made  from  his  ruodcls.  Any  one 
can  judge  how  enormously  our  power  of  criticizing  the  Mausoleum 
sculptures,  and  of  comparing  them  with  contemporary  monu- 
nenls,  has  increased. 

In  regard  to  ancient  painting  we  canof  ooinae  cipect  no  such 
&edi  illumination.  Many  Inqwrtantwallppamtingsof  the  Roman 
age  have  hcea  fotuid  at  Rome  and  Pompdlt  bot  we  have  no 
certain  or  even  prohahk  work  of  any  great  Greek  palater.  We 
have  to  content  ounelves  with  studying  the  colouring  of  reliefs, 
such  as  those  of  the  sarcophagi  at  Constantinople,  and  the 
drawings  on  vase  s,  in  order  to  get  some  notion  of  the  composition 
and  drawing  of  painted  scenes  in  the  great  age  of  Greece.  As 
to  the  |x>rtraits  of  the  Roman  aj;c  painteil  on  wood  which  have 
C(.<me  in  considerabk  quantities  from  Egypt,  they  stand  at  a  far 


lower  level  than  even  the  paintings  of  Pompeii.  The  number  ot 
our  vase-paintings,  however,  increases  steadily,  and  whole 
classes,  such  as  the  early  vases  of  lonia^  are  being  marked  ofi 
from  the  crowd,  and  so  becoming  available  for  Ott  In  UhlBtlMjnt 
the  hiitoiy  of  Hellenic  dvihaatiou. 

Tht  stlidy  «f  Qreek  an  is  thus  one  which  is  emineotly 
gressive.  It  has  ovcr  the  study  irf  OuA,  literature  the  inuaense 
advantage  that  hs  materials  increase  far  more  rapidly.  And  it 
is  becoming  more  and  more  evite|yy|pt  a  sound  and  methodic 
study  of  Greek  art  is  quite  as  inol^emable  as  a  foundation  for 
an  artistic  and  archaeological  education  as  the  study  of  lireek 
poets  and  orators  is  .is  a  h.'uis  of  literary  education,  ihe  fxltcmt 
simplicity  and  thorough  rationality  of  Greek  art  make  it  an 
unrivalled  tield  for  the  training  ami  exert:ise  of  the  fac(llti(*s 
which  go  to  the  making  of  the  art-critic  and  art  historian. 

a.  The  Gtnetai  Friiuipits  0}  Oreek  Art. — Before  proceeding 
to  sketch  the  history  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  Greek  art,  it  is 
desirable  briefly  to  set  forth  the  principles  which  underlie  it 
(see  also  P.  Gardner's  Grammar  of  Creek  Art). 

As  the  liteintare  of  Greece  is  conpoied  in  a  particular  laagMgis, 
the  granmur  and  the  syntax  of  whidi  have  lo  be  ttudiedhefmiB 
the  works  in  noetiy  and  pniae  can  be  read,  so  Greek  works  of  ait 
are  composed  in  what  may  be  called  an  artntic  language.  To 
the  accidence  of  a  grammar  may  be  compared  the  mere  technique 
of  sculpture  and  painting:  to  the  syntax  of  a  grammar  corre- 
spond the  principles  of  comtiosition  and  grouping  of  individual 
figures  into  a  relief  or  picture.  B\'  mcaij.*  of  the  rules  of  this 
grammar  the  Griek  artist  threw  into  form  the  ideas  which 
belonged  to  him  as  a  i>ersonal  cjr  ji  racial  pcxtsession. 

We  may  mention  first  some  of  the  more  external  conditions 
of  Greek  art;  next,  some  of  those  which  the  Greek  spirit  posited 
for  itself. 

No  nation  is  in  its  works  wholly  free  from  the  domination  of 
climate  and  geographical  position;  least  of  all  a  people  so  keenly 
alive  to  the  influence  of  the  outer  world  as  the  Gneks.  Th^ 
lived  la  a  land  where  the  soil  was  dry  aad  rocl^,  far  less  bospf table 
to  vegetatioa  than  that  of  weatera  Euiope^  while  on  all  sides 
the  horizon  of  the  land  was  bounded  by  hud  and  jagged  lines 
of  mountain.  The  sky  was  extremely  clear  and  bright,  sunshine 
for  a  great  part  of  the  year  almost  perpetual,  and  storms,  which 
arc  more  than  passing  gales,  rare.  It  was  in  accordance  with  these 
natural  features  that  temples  and  other  buildings  should  be 
sitrijyle  ill  form  ai-.d  bounded  b\  clear  lir.es.  Sucli  forms  as 
the  cube,  the  obloe.g,  the  cylinder,  the  i.rianglc,  the  pyramid 
abound  in  their  constructions.  Just  as  in  .Switzerland  the  g.iblcs 
of  the  chakts  match  the  pine-clad  slopes  and  lofty  summits  of 
the  mountains,  so  in  Greece,  amid  barer  hills  of  leas  elevation, 
the  Greek  temple  looks  thoroughly  in  place.  But  its  construction 
is  related  not  only  to  the  surface  of  the  land,  but  also  to  the 
character  of  the  race.  Hi.  Smile  Boutmy,  in  his  interesting 
Pl^mpM*  dt  PardiUtifyin  m  Criee,  has  shown  how  the  temple 
Is  a  tiiumph  of  the  senses  and  the  intslectt  not  ptinuui^ 
emotional,  but  sbowfng  tn  ever>  part  definite  and 
de^ign,  It  also  e.<hibits  in  a  retnatKabte  degree  tlie  love  of 
balance,  of  syninietrw  of  a  matliettuilical  proportion  of  part.5  and 
correctness  of  cnr'.atiire  which  belong  to  the  (ireek  artist. 

The  ])urjMises  of  a  Greek  temple  may  lie  readily  judged  from 
ils  plan,  rrirnarily  it  w.is  the  abode  of  the  deity,  whose  st.itue 
dwelt  in  it  as  men  dwell  in  their  own  bouses,  fiencc  the  cella 
or  tmos  is  the  central  feature  of  the  building.  Here  was  placed 
the  image  to  which  ?vorship  was  brought,  while  the  treasures 
belonging  to  the  god  were  disposed  partly  in  the  cella  itself, 
partly  in  a  kind  of  treasury  which  often  existed,  as  in  the 
Parthenon,  hchixkd  the  otUa.  There  was  in  large  temples  a 
porch  of  approach,  the#mMM^  and  anotber  hehhid,  the  s|)itlAs- 
dMWM.  Temples  were  not  meant  for,  nor  aoconunodated  to, 
regtilar  services  or  a  throng  of  wonhippen.  Processions  and 
festivals  took  place  in  the  open  air,  in  the  streets  and  fields,  and 
men  entered  the  abodes  of  the  guiis  at  most  in  groujis  and 
families,  commonly  aiuiit.  I'hus  when  a  place  had  hren  found 
for  the  statue,  which  stood  for  the  presence  of  the  god,  for  the 
small  altar  of  incense,  for  the  implements  of  cult  and  the  gifts  of 
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vuuries,  littk  space  remaioed  free,  tad  great  spaces  or  suhadiary 
chapeb  »uch  u  tie  luutl  ill  Cbfittiaa  GMbednlB  did  aot  esiit 
(see  Tkicfle). 

HcK  our  concern  is  not  witk  tbe  poipoiet  or  Uttofeinenu 
of  a  temple,  but  witli  itt  appeiiaiia  lilld  WMtfUCtltta,  MfMrded 
Hsmttkof trttiadttaBenbodimentol GseekldeM.  Aiew 
simple  and  stilkiD(  principles  may  be  tonwihted,  wUdi  m 

characteristic  of  all  Greek  buildings: — 

fi.)  Eiich  mcmbor  of  the  building  has  one  function,  and  only 
one,  and  this  iuiiclion  controls  even  the  decoration  of  that 
nicmbcr,  Thepilla;  of  a  temple  is  made  to  support  the  architrave 
and  is  for  that  purport  only.  The  llutings  of  the  i>illar,  beinK 
perpendicular,  emphasize  this  fact-  The  line  of  supj/ort  which 
runs  up  through  the  pillar  is  continued  in  the  trigtyph,  which 
also  shows  perpendicular  grooves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wall 
of  a  temple  is  primarily  meant  to  divide  or  space  ofi;  thus  it 
may  well  at  the  top  be  decorated  by  a  horizontal  band  of  relief, 
which  belonei  to  it  as  a  border  beloogs  to  a  curtain.  Thebueof 
A  coknn,  if  nMNiIdcd,  is  moulded  in  such  a  way  as  to  wuuat 
flivpait  of  «  p««t  weight}  the  ctfiul  of  •  cohiom  is  so  estved 
u  to  foiD  ■  tnnaitian  between  the  oolumB  and  tlm  conice  which 
it  supports. 

(ii.)  Greeic  architects  took  the  utmost  pains  with  the  propor- 
tions, the  symmetry  as  they  called  it,  ol  the  pariscjf  their 
buildings.  This  was  a  thing  in  which  the  keen  .uidincLhodioil 
eye*  of  the  Cireeks  deHghtei!,  to  a  degree  which  a  modern  finds 
it  hard  to  undcrslaiid.  Simple  and  natural  relations,  i :  a, 
1 :3,  3  :3  and  the  like,  prevailed  between  various  members  oi  a 
construction.  All  curves  were  planned  with  great  care,  to 
please  the  eye  with  their  flow;  and  the  alternations  and  corrc- 
ipoodeitccs  oi  features  is  visible  at  8  gisooe.  For  example,  the 
temple  amt  have  two  pcdimcnu  and  two  penchest  end  on  its 
rides  and  froots  triglyph  and  metope  must  ahemate  with 
uxvBiytng  legukrity. 

(BIJ  Rjgiditir  In  the  simple  Uaea  of  a  temple  is  avoided  by  tb» 
device  that  scarcely  any  outSne  fa  actually  straight.  AO  are 
carefully  planned  and  adapted  to  tbe  eye  of  the  spectator.  In 
the  Parthenon  the  Unc  of  the  floor  is  curved,  the  profiles  of  the 
columns  ate  curved,  the  corner  columns  slope  inward  from  their 
bases,  the  columns  are  not  even  equidistant.  This  elaborate 
adaptation,  called  ctuasis,  was  expounded  by  F.  C.  Penrose  in 
bis  work  on  Athenian  architecture,  and  has  since  been  observed 
in  scver.ol  of  the  great  temples  of  Greece. 

(iv.)  Elaborate  decoratton  is  reserved  for  those  parts  of  the 
temple  which  have,  or  at  least  appear  to  have,  no  strain  laid  upon 
them.  It  is  true  that  in  the  archaic  age  experiments  were  made 
in  carving  reliefs  on  the  lower  drums  of  columns  (as  at  Ephcsus) 
aadoBthelineof  theaiiclutiave(u«tAasus).  But  such  examples 
wete  not  followed.  Neatly  always  tbe  ^aeca  lentved  for 
aythologtcai  reliefs  or  groups  are  the  tops  of  walli>  the  ■paces 
between  tbe  triglyphs,  and  particularly  the  pediments  surmount- 
ing; the  two  fronts,  which  might  be  left  hollow  without  danger 
to  the  stability  of  the  edifice.  Detached  figures  in  the  round  arc 
in  fact  found  only  in  the  pediments,  or  standing  upon  the  tops 
C'f  the  fhediments.  And  metopes  are  sculptured  in  higher  rebel 
than  friezes. 

"  When  we  examine  in  detail  even  the  simplest  arehitertiiral 
deeoration,  we  discover  a  romliitiation  of  care,  b<'nseof  proportion, 
and  rranon.  The  fluting»  of  un  Ionic  column  arc  not  in  secuuu  mere 
arcs  of  a  dicie,  but  made  up  of  a  corabiaatioaof  curve»which  produce 
a  beautiful  optical  effect:  the  lines  of  decoration,  as  may  be  best 
seen  in  the  caw  of  the  Erechtheum.  are  cut  with  a  marvellous 
delicacy.  Instead  of  tr>'ing  to  invent  new  schemes,  the  i-.i.ison 
contents  himself  with  improving  the  regubr  patterns  until  Uiey 
approach  perfection,  .m  l  lie  takes  every  think;  i  :to  consideration. 
Mouldings  on  the  uu(»ide  nt  a  temple,  in  the  fult  iight  of  the  sun,  arc 
diflcientqr  jteaned  from  those  in  the  difluted  light  of  the  interior. 
Meiridiags  eieciKcd  in  aoft  atone  are  leaa  fine  than  those  in  marble. 
The  nuwm  tlteln  bcfbie  he  worlcs.  and  while  he  wark«.  and  thinks 
in  entire  canoa|Mndciioe  with  his  HimMindHiga."  ■ 

Greek  architectnr^  however,  is  treated  elsewheft  (see  Ascsi- 
nctvRE);  we  wHi  therefore  proceed  to  speak  briefly  of  the 
principka  exemplified  in  sculpture.   Existing  mrki  of  Gteek 
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sculpture  fall  easily  into  two  classes.  The  ixm  cIha  comprises 
what  may  be  called  works  of  substantive  art,  statues  or  groups 
made  for  their  own  sake  and  to  be  judged  by  themselves.  Such 
are  C0lt4tatucs  of  gods  and  goddesses  from  temple  and  ihrine, 
hoQomy  portiaiu  of  mien  or  of  athletes,  dedicated  gnapa 
and  tbe  tike.  Tbe  seoond  daat  cocupdses  dsootetive  sculptnna, 
such  as  were  auMie,  usually  in  relief,  for  the  decoration  of  temples 
and  tombs  and  other  buildings,  and  weee  intended  to  be  sub- 
ordinate to  architectural  efTect. 

Speaking  broadly,  il  may  be  said  that  the  works  of  substantive 
sculpture  in  our  museums  are  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
copies  of  doubtful  exactness  and  very  various  merit.  The 
Hermes  of  Pr,ixitelcs  is  almost  the  only  marble  statue  which  can 
be  assigned  positively  to  one  of  the  great  sculptors;  wc  have  to 
work  back  towards  the  productions  of  the  peers  of  Praxitdes 
t  hrough  works  of  poor  execution,  often  so  much  restored  in  modem 
times  a&  to  be scsicsiy  leoognizable.  Decorative  works,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  very  coEDmoniy  originals,  and  their  date  can  often 
beaecttiatdyfixedtasdiqybolongtokBowabaiMHip.  Ihqraic 
thus  infiaitely  note  tratwwtlnr  aad  iwHo  eaor  to  deal  with  daa 
the  copieael  Btatneaof  wfateh  the  nuaeutts  of  Europe,  and  nwiie 
capecially  thoee  of  Italy,  are  f  uIL  They  are  also  more  commonly 
unrestoied.  But  yet  there  are  certain  disadvantages  attaching 
to  them.  Decorative  works,  even  when  carried  out  under  the 
iiupcrvision  of  a  >;rrat  sculptor,  were  but  scldonj  executed  by  him. 
Usually  they  were  the  productions  of  his  pupils  or  masons. 
Thusthey  are  nolon  t  he  same  level  of  art  .is  sut>st.in!ive  srulpture. 
,'\nd  they  vary  in  merit  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  acCor.ding 
to  the  capacity  of  the  man  who  happened  to  have  them  in  hand, 
and  who  was  probably  but  little  controlled.  Every  one  knows 
how  noble  are  the  pcdimental  sculptures  of  tbe  Parthenon.  But 
we  know  no  reason  why  they  should  be  so  vastly  superior  to  the 
ftiese  from  Phigalia;  nor  why  the  heads  from  the  temple  at  Tcgea 
sbonld  he  so  fiiw,  iriule  thoee  fiom  the  coo  temporary  temple 
at  I^iiidattius  ihoiiifal  be  compaiBtfaRiy  inaigBjiicaat.  Fnm  the 
leeords  of  paymeata  made  to  tbe  acnlpton  who  worked  on  the 
Erechtheum  at  Athens  it  appears  that  they  were  ordinary  masons, 
some  of  them  not  even  citizens,  and  paid  at  t  he  rate  of  6o  drachms 
(about  6o  francrs)  for  each  figure,  whether  of  man  or  horse,  which 
they  produced.  Such  piece-work,  would  not,  in  our  days,  produce 
a  very  satisfactory  result. 

Works  of  substantive  sculpture  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  statues  of  human  beings  and  those  of  the  gods. 
The  line  between  tiie  two  is  not,  however,  very  easy  to  draw, 
or  very  definite.  For  in  representing  men  tbe  Greek  sculptor 
had  an  irresistible  inclination  to  idealize,  to  represent  what  was 
generic  and  typical  rather  than  what  was  individual,  and  the 
emential  lather  than  tbe  acddsntal.  Aod  ia  lefncsentiag 
deities  be  so  fuUy  aathnpomotpfaised  them  that  thoy  bacaaae 
men  and  wooieti,  only  ndsed  alww  the  tavolof  evoiydqr  life 
and  endowed  with  a  superhuman  stateliness.  Moreover,  there 
was  a  class  of  heroes  represented  largely  i  .  ii  who  covered 
the  transition  from  men  to  gods.  For  exaaiplt,  ii  one  regards 
Heracles  as  a  deity  and  .\chillcs  as  a  man  of  the  heroic  .^gc  .ind  of 
heroic  mould,  the  line  between  the  two  will  \x  found  to  be  very 
narrow. 

Nevertheless  one  may  for  convenience  speak  first  ui  human 
and  afterwards  of  divine  figures.  It  was  the  custom  from  tbe 
6th  century  onwards  to  honour  those  who  had  done  any  great 
achievement  by  setting  up  their  statues  in  conspicuous  positions. 
One  of  the  earliest  examples  is  that  of  tbe  tycanniddes,  Hanaodioa 
and  Aristogiton,  a  group,  a  copy  of  whidi  bos  cone  down  to  ua 
( Plate  L  fig.  50  0>  Again,  people  who  had  aot  won  any  distioc- 
.  tion  were  in  the  habit  of  dediniting  to  the  deities  pokiaits  ef 
thenuetves  or  of  a  priest  or  priestess,  thus  bringing  themselves, 
as  it  were^  coostantly  under  the  notice  of  a  divine  patron.  The 
rows  of  statoea  befdie  the  templss  at  Miletus,  Athcas  and 

*  It  may  here  be  pelated  out  that  it  was  found  impossible,  with 
any  regard  f or  the  appcwnncc  of  the  pages,  to  arrange  the  Pliites  for 
this  article  so  as  la  preserve  a  chronolociral  order  in  the  individual 
figures;  t!uy  are  not  arranged  consecut:\ ( Iv  as  nuards  the  history 
or  the  period,  aod  are  only  grouped  for  convenience  in  paging. — ^Eo. 
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Fig.  50.  -llARMOOn  S  AND  ARISTOGITON. 
(Nat.  Mrs.,  Naples.) 


Fio.  52  — l-AOCUON  GROI  K  (Vatican.) 

XIL  tf. 


Pk,-:..  Ii,„„. 


Fi(i.  51.— FAkNESK  BI  LL.  (.N.vi-Lrs.) 


S. 
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PketiK  Anirrum. 

Fic.  53.— GANYMEDE  OF  LEOCHARES.  (Vatican.) 
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Fig.  54-— F1-AYI.\0  OF 
MAKSYAS.  (Villa  Al. 
BANi,  Rome.) 


Fig.  55.— APOLLO  OF  THE  BIXVIDERE.  (Vatican.) 


I  k;  s'.  HKAD  OF  YOI  NG 
Al.l  XANDI.K.    (Bmi.  Mus.) 


Fi(i.  57.— IIKRMESOF  Al.C.A- 
MKNES.  (Constantinople.) 


Fu..  IS    THI>i;i  s  .\Nl) 
AMA/U.\  (KkKTklA). 


riu4o.  ilamitU. 


Fig.  5«>.— DRI  M  OF  COU  MN  FROM  EPMESLS. 
(Brit.  Mus.) 


Fiii.  60.— VOLNG  HERMES. 
(Mus.  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.) 
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elsewhere  came  thus  into  being.  Sut  {l«m  Uw  point  <lf  view  o< 
art,  by  far  the  most  important  dm  of  poctnili  cfliiAtwl  of 
iithMf  wlw  had  won  victoiki  at  Mine  flf  the  pnt  gumn  of 
Gneoe^  at  Olympia,  DelpU  or  dHwhoc  Eajly  in  tbe  6th 

century  the  custom  arose  of  setting  up  portraits  of  athletic 
victors  in  the  great  sacred  places.  We  have  records  of  number- 
less such  statues  executed  by  all  the  greatest  sculptons.  When 
Pausanias  visited  G  he  found  tbem  every whexc  far  too 
numerous  for  compk-tc  na-ntion. 

It  »  the  CLisiom  of  itudyinx  and  copying  the  forms  of  the 
fincit  ol  the  young  alhlctos,  combined  ssilfi  tliL-  (ircuk  habit  of 
complete  nudiiy  during  the  sports,  which  lies  at  tbe  basis  of 
Greek  excellence  in  sculpture.  Every  sculptor  had  unlimited 
opportunities  for  observing  young  vigorous  bodies  in  every 
pose  and  in  every  variety  of  strain.  The  natural  .scnsoof  beauty 
which  was  on  endowment  of  the  Greek  race  impelled  him  to  copy 
and  piwrve  wliat  «H  caodlntt  Mul  to  omb  iriiait  waa  iiagainiy 
or  poor.  Thus  there  eiirted,  and  in  fact  time  ma  cauiaaHy 
accumulating,  a  vMt  Mtics  of  types  of  male  beauty,  and  the 
public  taste  was  cultivated  to  an  extreme  delicacy.  And  of 
course  this  taste,  though  it  took  its  start  from  athletic  customs, 
and  was  mninly  nurtured  by  them,  spread  to  ali  bmnidu-!;  of 
portraiture. s<i  that  elderly  men,  women,  and  at  last  even  children, 
were  represented  in  art  with  a  miAture  of  ideality  and  fidelity 
to  nature  such  as  has  not  been  reached  by  the  sculpture  of  any 
Other  people. 

Tbe  statues  of  the  gtxis  begaa  either  with  scitf  and  ungainly 
figum  lOUgbly  cut  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  with  the 
monstrous  and  symbolical  lepmantations  of  Oriental  art.  In 
the  Greece  at  late  times  time  were  still  standing  rude  pillars, 
with  the  tops  aooMtiaiea  cut  into  a  imigh  Jakcneas  to  the  human 
form.  And  in  early  decoration  of  vases  and  vessels  one  may 
find  Greek  deities  represented  with  wings,  canying  in  tlieir  hands 
lions  or  griStns,  bearing  on  their  heads  lofty  crowns.  But  as 
Greek  art  progres^ied  it  firew  out  of  this  erude  symbolism.  In 
the  lanpuaRe  of  Brunn,  the  Greek  urtisls  borrowed  from  Oriental 
or  Mycenaean  wiurcis  tlie  letters  used  in  their  works,  but  with 
these  letters  thry  spelled  out  the  ideas  of  their  own  nation. 
Whar  the  artinls  of  Habvlon  and  I'-pypt  cxprcss  in  the  character 
of  the  gods  by  added  attribute  or  symbol,  .swiftness  by  wings, 
control  of  storms  by  the  thunderbolt,  traits  of  character  by 
animal  heads,  the  artists  of  Greece  work  more  and  more  fully 
into  the  sculptural  type;  modifying  the  human  subject  by  the 
constant  addition  of  aometiiing  which  is  above  the  ordinary  level 
of  humanity,  until  we  reach  tbe  Zeus  of  Pheidias  or  the  Demeter 
of  Cnidus.  When  tbe  decay  of  the  high  ethical  art  of  Greece 
acts  in,  Uie  gods  become  more  and  more  warped  to  the  merely 
human  level.  Th^  lose  thdr  d^nity,  but  they  never  lose  their 
cfaarm^ 

The  decorative  sculpture  of  Greece  consists  not  of  sinRle 
figtires,  but  i)f  Rroqps;  and  in  the  arranRement  of  these  Rroups 
the  strict  tireek  laws  of  symmetry,  of  rhythm,  and  of  balance, 
come  in.  We  will  i.ike  the  three  aiosl  usual  forms,  the  pediment, 
the  metope  ami  the  frieze,  all  of  which  belong  jtroperly  to  the 
temple,  but  are  characteristic  of  all  decoration,  whether  of  tomb, 
trophy  or  other  monument. 

Tbe  form  of  the  pediment  is  triangular;  tbe  height  of  the 
triaagle  hn  ptOpOitHO  to  its  length  being  about  i :  C  The 
condiUona  cf  apace  ate  here  strict  and  doninaat;  to  comply 
with  them  requires  aone  htgennity.  To  a  modem  sculptor  the 
prohhm  thua  presented  !■  almost  insoluble;  but  it  was  allowable 
in  ancient  art  to  represent  figures  in  a  single  composition  as 
of  various  sizes,  in  correspondence  not  to  actual  ph>'sical 
measurement  but  to  impor'ance.  .As  the  niore  important  figures 
naturally  occupy  the  niidniost  place  in  a  pediinent.  their  (greater 
size  couitH  in  conveniently.  And  by  placing  some  of  the  persons 
of  the  group  in  a  standing,  some  in  a  sealni,  some  in  a  reclininp 
position,  it  can  be  so  contrived  that  their  heads  arc  equidi&cuot 
from  the  upper  line  of  the  pediment. 

Tbe  statues  in  a  Greek  pediment,  which  are  after  quite  an 
early  peiied  nsusUy  executed  in  the  round,  fall  into  three,  five 
oiraevfB  groupOi  according  to  the siae  of  the  whole.  Aseumples 


to  illustrate  tUfe  eaposition  we  take  the  two  pedioaenta  of  the 
temple  at  Olympia,  the  most  complete  which  have  cone  down  to 
us,  which  are  represented  in  figa.  33  and  34.  The  east  pediment 
represents  the  preparation  for  the  diariot  race  betneen  Pdope 
and  Oenoraaua.  The  central  group  consists  of  five  figures,  Zeus 
standing  between  the  two  pairs  of  competitors  and  their  wives. 
In  the  corners  recline  the  two  rivcr-gods  .\lphcu.s  and  Cladcus, 
who  mark  the  locality;  and  the  two  sides  are  lillc«l  up  with  the 
closely  corresponding  groups  of  the  chariots  of  Oenomaus  and 
Pciops  with  their  grix>ms  and  aftetidants.  Every  f!j*ure  to  the 
left  of  Zeus  balances  a  corresponding  figure  on  his  liglit,  am!  ali 
the  lines  of  the  composition  slope  towards  a  point  above  the 
apex  of  the  pediment. 

In  the  opposite  or  western  pediment  is  represented  the  battle 
between  I^apiths  and  Centaurs  which  broke  out  at  the  maniBge 
of  Peifithous  in  Tbcasaly.  Here  we  havenoices  than  ninegrm^ 
In  the  nddat  Is  ApoDo.  On  each  aide  of  him  b  a  group  of  three, 
a  centaur  tiyhtg  to  cany  oS  a  mMnan  and  a  Lapith  sttilthig  at 
him.  Beyond  fliese  on  each  aide  is  a  struggling  pair,  next  once 
more  a  trio  of  two  combatants  and  a  woman,  and  finally  in  each 
comer  t«'o  reclining  female  figures,  the  outermost  apparently 
nymphs  to  mark  locality.  A  careful  examination  of  these 
coiiij)o.Hition«  will  show  the  reader  more  clearly  than  detailed 
description  how  clearly  in  this  kind  of  group  GfB^  artiata 
adhered  to  the  rules  of  rhythm  and  ot  balance. 

The  metopes  were  the  long  series  of  square  spaces  which  ran 
along  the  outer  walls  of  temples  between  the  upright  triglyphs 
and  the  cornice.  Originally  they  may  have  been  left  open  and 
served  as  windows;  but  the  custom  came  in  as  early  as  the  7th 
century,  first  of  filling  them  in  with  painted  boards  or  ahha  of 
stone,  aixl  neat  of  adoniing  them  with  sculpture;  The  metopes 
of  the  TVessniy  of  Si^un  at  Ddpihi  (Plate  IV.  fig.  M)  am  as 
early  as  the  fitst  half  cf  tbe  dtkcentuiy.  IMsiecurrence  of  a 
long  scries  of  square  fidds  for  oecupatfoR  well  suited  the  genius 
ami  t  he  habits  of  the  sculptor.  As  subjects  lie  took  the  successive 
exploits  of  some  hero  such  !is  Iler,-\cles  or  Theseus,  or  the  con- 
temporary proups  of  a  haltlr.  His  number  of  tiKurcs  was 
limited  to  t%vt)  or  three,  and  these  liRures  had  In  be  w<irked  into 
a  prouji  or  scheme,  the  m..iin  lejitures  of  which  were  deterrnineti 
by  artistic  tradition,  but  which  could  be  varied  iu  a  hundred 
ways  so  as  to  produce  a  pleasing  and  in  some  degree  novel  result. 

With  metopes,  as  regards  shape,  we  may  compare  the  reliefs 
of  Greek  tombs,  which  also  usually  occupy  a  space  roughly 
square,  and  vliich  abo  compiise  but  a  few  figures  arranged 
in  a  scheme  generally  tndilionaL  A  figure  standing  giidng 
his  hand  to  one  aeated,  two  men  standing  hand  in  hand,  or  a 
single  figure  in  some  vigorous  pose  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
simple  but  severe  ti»te  of  the  Greeks. 

In  regard  to  friezes,  which  arc  long  reliefs  containing  figures 
ranprd  betw<Tn  parallel  lines,  there  is  more  variety  of  custom. 
In  tem.ples  the  height  of  the  relief  from  the  background  varies 
accordiug  to  the  jght  in  wliich  it  was  to  stand,  whether  direct 
or  ditluicd.  .Mtnost  all  Greek  fric/es,  however,  are  ot  great 
sin.plicity  in  arrangement  and  perspective.  Locality  is  at  most 
hinted  at  by  a  lew  stones  or  trees,  never  .ictiiallv  portrayed. 
There  is  seldom  more  than  one  line  of  ligures,  in  combat  or  pro- 
cemion,  their  beads  all  equidistant  from  lIic  top  line  of  the 
friew,  Th^  are  often  broken  up  into  groups;  and  when  this  is 
the  case,  figiiie  will  often  balance  figure  on  either  side  of  a  central 
pdst  almost  as  rigidly  sa  in  a  ped^eot.  An  eiampk  of  Ibis 
will  be  found  in  the  section  of  the  Mausoleum  frieae  showa  in 
fig.  70,  Plate  IV.  Some  of  the  fifezes  executed  by  Greek  artists 
for  setni  nreek  pe<3|ilc-s,  such  as  those  adorning  the  tomb  at 
Trysa  in  Lycia,  have  two  planes,  the  figures  in  the  background 
being  at  a  higher  level. 

The  rules  of  balance  and  symmetry  in  composition  which  are 
follcjwed  in  (irerk  decorative  art  are  still  more  to  be  discerneij 
in  the  paintings  of  vases,  which  must  serve,  in  the  absence  of 
more  dignified  compositions,  to  enlighten  us  as  to  the  methods 
of  Greek  painters.  Great  painters  would  not,  <rf  course,  be  bound 
by  architectonic  rule  in  the  same  degree  as  the  mere  workmen 
wfao  painted  vaaca.  Nevmhelem  we  must  never  forget  that 
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Greek  painting  of  the  earlier  ^rch  was  of  extreme  simplicity. 
It  did  not  represent  luculiiies,  save  by  some  slight  hint;  it  had 
next  to  no  perspective;  the  colours  used  were  but  very  few 
even  down  to  the  days  of  Apelles.  Most  of  the  great  pictures  of 
wMch  we  hear  consisted  of  but  one  or  two  figum;  and  when 
■emil  fiiuies  were  introduced  thty  wm  kept  apart  and 
aepantc^  tsaated,  though,  of  ooune,  not  without  idation  to 
one  anodMr.  IdeaUim  and  ethical  putpoae  must  have  pre- 
dominated In  painting  as  in  Kulptare  and  la  the  diama  and 
in  the  writing  of  liistory. 

We  will  take  from  vases  a  few  simple  groups  to  illustrate  the 
laws  of  Greek  drawing;  colouring  wc  cannot  illustrate. 

The  fields  offered  to  the  draughtsman  on  ("ircek  vaici  naturally 
follow  the  form  of  the  vase;  but  they  may  be  set  down  as 

approximately  round, 
square  or  oblong.  To 
each  of  these  space;;  the 
artist  carefully  adapts 
his  derfgns.  In  fig.  i  we 
have  '  a  chamcteristic 
adaptation  to  cbcular 
fonn  by  the  vase  painter 
Epictetos. 

In  the  early  period  of 
painting  all  the  space  not 
occupied  by  the  figures 
is  fiUed  nith  patterns 
or  acccssoric^i,  or  even 
animals  which  h.ive  no 
coiiiiuxion  with  the  sub- 
ject (fig.  o).  In  later 
and  more  developed  art, 
as  in  this  example,  the  outlines  of  the  figures  are  so  arranged 
as  to  fill  the  space. 

When  the  apux  is  sqaaie  we  have  much  the  sane  problem 
as  is  pwitntod  by  the  metope  spaces  of  a  ten^.  la  the  case 
of  both  aquate  and  oblong  lldds  the  kwB  of  balance  am  caiefully 
obaetved.  Tlius  if  there  is  an  even  number  of  lignres  in  the 
scheme,  two  of  them  will  form  a  sort  of  centre-piece,  thoee  on 
either  side  balancing  one  another.  If  the  number  of  figures 
is  unrviii,  l  ithrr  then-  will  be  a  Rroup  of  three  in  the  mirlst,  or 
the  midmost  liKure  will  be  mj  eontrived  th:it  he  Ijelotijjs  wholly 
to  neither  side,  but  is  the  balance  tjetueeii  thein.  These  remarks 
will  be  made  clear  by  figs,  i  and  3,  wliich  repeal  the  two  aides 


(Mr.  Jfw.  Ctatatui  aj  Vaus,  iii.  n.«l.  t). 

Ftc.  I.— Kylix  by  Cpictetus. 


which  represent  the  defeat  of  one  of  these  by  the  other;  the 
vanquished  has  commonly  fallen  on  his  knees,  but  still  defends 
himself.  There  is  a  scheme  for  the  leading  away  of  a  captive 
woman;  the  captor  leads  her  by  the  hand  looking  i)ark  at  her, 
while  a  friend  walks  behind  to  ward  off  piinuit.  Such  schemes 
are  constantly  varied  in  detail,  and  often  vciy  skilfully  varied; 
but  the  Greek  artist  uses  schemes  as  a  sort  of  shorthand,  to 
deaily  ns  poarfble  what  he  meant.  They  serve  the 
B  dw  mask  in  the  acting  of  a  play,  the  first 
ghwce  at  wUcfa  will  tdl  the  ^lecutois  what  tliQr  have  to 
look  for. 

No  doubt  the  great  painters  of  Greece  were  not  so  much  under 
the  <luiniiiion  cf  these  schemes  as  the  very  inferior  puinteis  of 
vasi-s.  1  hey  used  the  schemes  for  their  own  puq-joM-s  instead 
of  be'iip  used  by  them.  But  as  great  poets  do  nol  revolt  ag.rinst 
the  restrirtions  of  the  sonnet  or  of  rhyme,  so  great  artists  in 
Grecre  probably  found  RCDgniaed  ooBvoitioBa  more  helpful 
than  hurtfuL 

Students  of  Greek  scidpture  and  vases  must  be  warned  not 
to  suppose  that  Greek  reliefs  and  drawings  can  be 
direct  illustrations  of  Homer  or  the  draiaatiBts.  Bool 
tion  in  the  modem  sense  did  not  oidst  in  Greece.  Tbepoetaad 
the  painter  pursued  eonnes  wfaicfa  were  parslld,  but  never  in 
actual  contact.  Each  moved  by  the  traditions  of  his  own  craft. 
The  poet  took  the  accepted  tale  and  enshrined  it  in  a  setting 
of  feeling  and  imagination.  The  painter  took  the  traditional 
schemes  which  were  current,  and  altered  or  enlarged  them, 
adding  new  figures  and  new  motives,  but  not  attempting  :o  .set 
aside  the  general  scheme.  But  varieties  suitable  to  [xielry  were 
not  likely  to  Ix'  suitable  in  painting.  Thus  it  is  but  seldom  that 
a  vasc-painlcr  seems  to  have  had  in  his  mind,  as  he  drew,  passages 
of  the  Homeric  poems,  though  these  might  well  be  familiar  to 
liini.  And  almost  never  does  a  vase-painting  of  the  5th  century 
show  any  sign  of  the  influence  of  the  dramatists,  who  vcre 
bringing  before  the  Atheniaii  public  on  the  stafe  nuuqr  o(  the 
tales  and  incideiita  papular  with  tha  vaas-paiBtar.  <My  on 
vsaesof  lower  Italy  of  the  4th  century  and  later  we  can  occasion- 
ally  disceni  something  of  Aeschylean  and  Euripidean  influence 
in  the  treatment  of  a  myth;  and  even  in  a  few  cases  we  may 
discern  that  the  vase-painter  has  taken  suggestions  direct  from 
the  actors  in  the  theatre. 

J.  Hislorii  Skclcli. — W  e  propose  next  to  trace  in  brief  ou.line 
the  history  ot  Greek  art  from  its  rise  to  its  decay.  Wc  begin 
with  the  rise  of  a  national  art,  after  the  destruction  of  the 


Fig.  3. 
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of  an  amphora,  one  of  which  bears  a  design  of  three  figures,  the 

other  of  four. 

The  Greek  artist  not  only  adhered  to  the  architcrtonii  laws 
of  lialanre  and  .syrtimctry.  but  he  thoujiht  in  schemes.  Certain 
group  arrangements  bad  a  recognized  signification.  There  are 
for  wankcs  fightiag  « 


Minoan  and  Mycenaean  civilizations  of  early  Greece  by  the 

irruption  of  tribes  from  the  north,  that  is  to  say,  aHo!.;i  fco  :  » 
and  we  stop  with  the  Roman  age  of  Greere,  after  which  Gn-ek 
iiri  wcjrks  in  the  service  of  the  conquerors  (sec  Roman  Ast). 
The  period  800-50  B.C.  wc  divide  into  four  sections:  (i)  the 
pedod  dmm  to  the  Pmlan  Wan,  800-480  mjc.;  (s)  the  period 
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of  the  early  schools  of  art,  480-400  B.C.;  (3)  the  period  of  the 
later  great  schools,  400-300  Lie  ,  ;  t)  the  period  of  Hcllcniilic 
art,  300-50  B.C.  In  dealing  with  these  successive  periocLs  we 
confine  our  sketch  to  the  three  greater  branches  of  itfticsentative 
art,  architecture,  sculpture  and  paint ing,  which  in  Greece  are 
closely  connected.  The  Icsaer  arta,  of  potteiy,  gem-engraving, 
ooin-«tainpiiig  aod  the  like,  an  ttcatad  of  under  the  heads  of 
Cnumcs,  Gw,  NmoaiUTics,  fee.,  while  the  more  technical 
tteatnMnt  of  aicUtieetiinl  conatmetkMi  aw  dealt  with  under 
Asonracnw  and  allied  aidiitfictiinl  aitidea.  Fuither,  for 
brief  accounta  of  the  chief  artiata  the  nadcr  ia  referred  to  bio- 
graphical artides,  imdcx  audi  hcoda  aa  PnniM,  Praxiteles, 
Apellf^.  We  treat  here  only  of  the  main  cotttae  of  aft  to  its 

historic  evolution. 

Period  I.  tSoo  4S0  B.C. — Tho  bCt  is  now  generally  allowed 
that  the  Mycenaean,  or  as  it  b  now  termed  Aegean,  civilisation 
was  for  the  most  part  destroyed  by  an  inviisiun  from 
the  north.  This  invasion  appears  to  have  ht-m 
gradual;  its  racial  character  is  much  in  disjtuii- 
Archaeological  evidence  abundantly  proves  that  it  was  the 
conquest  of  a  more  by  a  Icai  rich  and  dvilized  race.  In  the  graves 
of  the  period  igao-ioo  BX.)  we  find  none  of  the  wealthy  spoil 
whkh  haa  niadecdebiatad  thatonlia  of  Mycenae  aiidVaphio(f.?.). 
The  chaiactcr  of  the  pottoqr  and  the  bnnaa-waifc  which  is  found 
in  these  later  graves  rerahidB  us  of  the  art  <rf  the  necropolis 
of  Hallstatt  ill  .\ustria.  and  other  sites  belonging  to  what  is 
caDed  the  bronze  age  of  North  Europe.  Its  predominant 
characteristic  is  the  use  of  geometrical  forms,  the  lo/cngc,  the 
triangle,  the  maeamier.  the  circle  with  tangents,  in  place  of  the 
elaborate  spirals  and  plant  forms  which  mark  Mycenaean  ware. 
For  this  reason  the  period  from  the  9th  to  the  7th  century  in 
Greece  passes  by  the  name  of  "  the  Geometric  Age."  It  is 
commonly  held  that  in  the  remains  of  the  Geometric  Age  we 
may  trace  the  influence  of  the  Dorians,  who,  coming  in  as  a 
hardy  hat  uncultivated  nc^  pirofaably  of  purer  Aryan  Uood 
than  the  previous  inhabitants  of  Greece,  not  only  bioui^t  to  an 
end  the  wealth  and  the  luxury  which  marked  the  Mycenaean 
but  also  replaced  an  art  which  was  in  character  essentially 
SOttthcni  by  one  which  belonged  rather  to  the  north  and  the 
west.  The  great  diiiiculty  inherent  in  this  view,  a  difficulty 
which  has  yet  lo  be  met,  lies  in  the  fact  thai  some  of  the  most 
nbuii<iant  and  characteristic  remains  of  the  geometric  age  which 
w<-  [.DSM'ss  come,  nui  from  Peloponnesus,  but  from  Athens  and 
Bocotia,  which  were  never  conquered  by  the  Dorians. 

The  geometric  ware  is  bt  the  most  part  adorned  with  painted 
patterns  only.  Fig;  4  is  a  characteristic  example,  a  small  two- 
handled  vaso  bOffl  Rhodes  in  the  Ashmolcan  Museum, 
the  adonuBOBt  of  which  consists  In  zigzags,  circles 
with  taugmta,  and  Hues  of  water  fafrds,  perhaps  swans. 
B,  however,  eqiedal^  in  the  case  of  huge  vaaea  from 
the  cemetery  at  Athens,  which  adjoins  the  Dipylon  gate. 


FiC.  4.-^i«omctric  Vaac  from  Rhodes.   (Aahmolean  Museum.) 

from  Greek  life  are  depicted,  from  daily  life,  not  from  legend  or 
divine  myth.  Especially  scenes  from  thr  1\ ing-in-state  .ind  the 
burial  of  the  Head  .Trc  prevalent.  An  cxrrrpi  from  a  Dipylon 
vase  ifig.  shows  a  dead  man  on  his  couch  surrounded  by 
mourners,  male  and  female.  Both  sexes  are  apparently  repre- 
sented naked,  and  are  {lislinguished  very  simply;  some  of  them 
bold  branches  to  ^rinkle  the  corpse  or  to  keep  away  flies.  It 


will  be  seen  how  primitive  and  conventional  a  the  drawing  of 
this  age,  presenting  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the  free  drawing 
and  modcUing  of  the  Mycenaean  age.  In  the  same  graves  with 
the  pottery  are  sometimes  found  plaques  of  gold  or  broiuc,  and 
towards  tlie  end  of  the  geometric  age  these  somtimes  bear 
from  mythology,  treated  with  the  greatest  simplicity. 


llm.J.imAh.». 


FlC.  5.— Corpse  with  Mourners. 


For  example  in  the  musoon  of  Berlin  are  the  contents  of  a 
tomb  fonod  at  Corinth,  mnslstiBf  mainly  of  gold  wnfc  of  fso- 
metric  decoration.  But  in  the  same  tomb  were  aho  Coimd  foU 
plates  or  plaques  of  repouisC  woifc  bearing  subjects  from  Greek 


>lKk.Ul.f«S4.S 

Fig.  6.  -G<i!d  Plaques;  Corinth. 

legend.  Two  of  these  are  shown  in  fig.  6.  On  one  Theseus  is 
slaying  the  Minotaur,  while  Ariadne  stands  by  and  encourages 
the  hero.  The  talc  could  not  have  been  told  in  a  simpler  or  more 
straightforward  way.  On  the  other  we  have  an  armed  warrior 
with  his  charioteer  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  two 
horses.  The  treatment  of 
the  human  body  is  here 
more  advanced  than  on 
the  vases  of  the  Dipylon. 
On  the  site  of  Olympia, 
where  Mycenaean  remains 
are  not  found,  but  the 
earliest  monuments  show 
the  gcomelrir  st>le,  a 
quantity  of  de<lications 
in  bronze  have  been 
found,  the  decoration  of 
which  belongs  to  this 
style.  FSg.  7  shows  the 
handle  of  a  tiipod  faom 
Olympia,  which  is 
adorned  with  geometric 
patterns  and  sunnotmted  ^  j, 
by  the  figure  of  ahorse.      *"    y^^''.    Hamll,  „f  Tripod. 

It  was  about  the  6lh 
century  that  the  genius  of  the  Greeks,  almost  suddenly,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  emancipated  itself  from  the  thraldom  of  tradition, 
and  passed  beyond  the  limits  with  which  the  nations  of  the 
east  and  west  had  hitherto  been  content,  in  a  free  ami 
bold  effort  towards  the  ideal.   Thus  the  6th  century  marks 
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the  stage  !n  art  in  which  it  may  be  said  to  have  become 
definitely  Hellenic.  The  Greeks  still  borrowed  many  of  iheir 
decorative  I'ornr.,  cirlur  from  •he-  jirchisloric  remains  in  their 
own  country  or,  through  Phoenician  agency,  from  the  old-world 
empires  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  but  they  used  those  forms  freely 
to  express  their  own  meaning.  And  gradually,  in  the  course  of 
the  century,  we  set  both  in  the  painliog  of  vases  and  in  sculpture 
ft  auioiitl  raUt  aiul  a  natiooal  Style  fonning  aod^ 
of  Gn^  rdigioD  and  mytbohgy,  Qtrndt  itMetk  taSaSag,  Greek 
wMship  «f  bcmty.  We  muat  hen  fay  fmplieih  on  the  fact, 
which  it  sometiraes  overlooked  in  en  egeiriiidi  h  greatly  given 
to  the  Darwinian  search  after  origins,  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
trace  back  to  it.s  original  sources  the  nascent  art  of  Greece,  and 
quite  another  thint;  to  follow  ani.i  to  undcrstami  its  gradual 
embodimfiil  of  HeUeiiic  iiicas  ami  civilization.  The  immense 
siicct  ^s  .'.  ;l  1  '.i.)uch  the  veil  has  in  late  years  been  lifted  from  the 
prehistoric  age  of  Greece,  and  the  clearness  with  which  wc  can 
discern  the  various  strands  woven  into  the  web  of  Greek  art, 
have  tended  to  fix  our  attention  rather  on  what  Greece  possessed 
in  com  moo  with  all  other  peoples  at  the  same  early  stage  of 
civiliaatloo  than  on  what  Greece  added  for  herself  to  this  common 
stock.  In  many  respects  the  art  of  Greece  is  incomparable — one 
of  the  great  Inapintlons  which  have  (edeemed  the  wodd  Sxom 
medwcrity  and  vulgarity.  And  It  ii  the  seaidiing  out  and 
appreciation  of  this  unique  and  Mesl  heanty  in  aU  its  phases, 
in  idea  and  composition  and  ezecutioD,  whidi  is  the  true  tssk 
of  Greek  archacoloRirnl  ii-mc. 

In  very  recent  years  it  lias  been  possible,  for  the  first  time, 
totlicethe  influence  of  Ionian  paimini,'.  as  rcprcM-ntcd  by  vases, 
t^-i-—  ihe  rise  of  art.    The  di^; (ivrrits  at  X.iucratis  and 

yg^g         Daphnae  in  Egypt,  due  to  -hi:  kt-tnULSh  ;im:  jMrrlinacity 
of  W.M. Flinders  Petric.threw  new  light  on  this  matter. 
It  became  evident  that  when  those  cities  were  first  inhabited 
by  Ionian  Greeks,  in  the  7ih  century,  they  used  pottery  of 

several  distinct  but  allied 


styles,  the 
featuieof  which  was  the 

use  of  the  lotua  hi  deoom- 
tion,  the  presence  of  con- 
tinuous frieses  of  animals 
and  of  monsters,  and  the 
filling  up  of  the  back- 
ground with  ro.settcs, 
lozenges  and  other  forms. 
Fig.  8  shows  a  vase  found 
in  Rhodes  wiiiih  illus- 
trates this  Ionian  decora- 
tion. The  sphinx,  the 
deer  and  the  swan  are 
prominent  on  it,  the  last- 
named  serving  as  a  link 
between  the  geometric 
ware  and  the  more 
brilliant  and  varied  ware 
of  the  Ionian  cities.  The 
a-'wignment  of  the  many 
spccius  of  early  Ionic  ware 
to  various  Greek  localities, 
Miletus.  Samos,  I'hocaea 


KiG.  8. — Jug  from  RhiKlcs. 
and  other  cities,  i^  a  work  of  great  ditTiculty,  which  now  closely 
occupii'^  ihf  a'lLiition  of  archaeologists.  For  the  rcsult.s  of 
their  studies  the  reader  is  referred  to  two  recent  German  works, 
Bdhlau's.4iu  ionischen  und  itaiiscken  NtkropoUn,  axtA  Endt's 
Bettrdge  tur  ioniscktn  Vascnmalerei.  The  feature  which  is  most 
interesting  in  this  pottery  from  our  present  point  of  view  is  the 
way  in  which  tepwamtationa  of  Greek  siyth  ud  legend  graduaUy 
make  their  W8y,aiid  rdegate  the  acre  decoratioo  of  thevascs  to 
bordeis  aod  n«dc  Oneof  the  earliest  examples  of  representation 
of  a  really  Creek  subject  is  tile  contest  of  Mcnclaus  and  Euphorbus 
on  a  plate  found  in  Rhmlrs.  On  the  vas<->,  of  Milos,  of  tin  7;h 
century,  which  arc,  howcaer,  not  Ionian,  but  rather  Dorian  in 
we  have  •  ocrtaia  aunber  of  mytholngiad 


battles  of  Homeric  heroes  and  the  like.  One  of  these  is  shown  in 
lig.  9.  It  represents  .XpoUo  in  a  chariot  draw  n  by  winged  horses, 
playing  on  the  lyre,  and  accompanied  by  a  p.nr  1-:  ,\I  list twit  ting 
his  sister  Artemis.  It  is  notable  that  Apollo  is  bearded,  unU  that 
Artemis  holds  her  stag  by  the  homs,  much  in  the  manner  of  the 
deities  on  Babylonian  cylinders;  in  the  other  hand  she  cairiei 
an  arrow;  above  is  a  line  of  water  birds. 

Some  sites  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  a4M>dngi  inch  cities 
as  Samoa,  Cannnis  in  Rhodes,  and  the  Ionian  coUmies  on  the 


Painting:  Mclos. 

Black  Sea,  have  furnished  us  with  a  mass  of  ware  of  the  Ionian 
class,  but  it  seldom  bears  inlertsiii;^  subjects;  it  is  essentially 
decorative.  For  Ionian  ware  which  has  closer  relation  to  Greek 
mythology  and  history  wc  must  turn  ehiewhere.  The  cemeteries 
of  the  great  Etruscan  cities,  Caere  in  particular,  have  preserved 
for  us  a  large  number  of  va.-ics,  which  arc  now  generally  i 
as  Ionian  in  desip  and  drawing,  though  they  may  in  1 
be  only  Italian  imitations  of  Ionian  imported  ware; 
becafiUed  up  what  waa  a  Uank  page  hi  the  MsbM^ofca;^ 
Giaefc  ait.  The  koian  painting  is  umitnbwd  in  diaracter, 
charactcriaed  by  a  licence  not  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  race, 
and  wants  the  self-control  and  moderation  which  belong  to 
Doric  art.  and  to  .Attic  art  after  the  first. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  cxamplts  of  early  Ionic  painting 
are  found  uii  the  sartojihagi  of  t  Li/imienae.  In  that  city  in 
archaic  times  an  exce]Hiunul  tustom  (ircvailed  of  burvinR  the 
dead  in  great  coliins  of  ictia-f  otta  adorned  with  painted  .'^crncs 
from  chariot-racing,  war  and  the  chase.  The  British  Mu.scun] 
possesses  some  remarkable  specimens,  which  are  published  in 
A.  S.  Murray's  Trmi-Coita  Sarctpkoii  like  BrMsk  Museum. 
( )n  one  of  them  he  sees  depicted  ft  battle  belwecu  Cimmerian 
invaders  and  Greeks,  the  former  ftcoompanied  to  the  lidd  by 
their  great  wnnfaip.  In  sobm  of  the  nipecesntationa  of  hunting 
on  these  saroofliagi  the  hutsa  lide fa cfaaiiola,  a  way  of  hunting 
quite  foreign  to  the  Oredcs,  bat  fsmilisr  to  us  from  Assyrian 
wall-sculptures.  Wc  know  th.it  the  life  of  the  lonians  before 
the  Persian  conquest  was  refined  anil  not  untinged  with  luxury, 
and  they  borrowed  many  of  the  Stately  wqraof  theaattapaof 
the  kings  of  .Assyria  ami  I'crsia. 

Fig.  10  shov.  s  a  cu.-ious  proilucl  o!  the  lorjian  workshops,  ft 
fish  of  .solid  gold,  adorned  with  reUefs  which  represent  a  flying 


Fl6.  ta-^iMi  of  Gold. 

eagle,  lions  pulling  down  (heir  prey,  and  a  monstrous  sca-gc-d 
among  his  fishes.  This  relic  is  the  more  valuable  on  account  of 
the  Spot  wheie  it  was  fiDttnd— VettenfeUe  hi  BnuKleBbaig.  It 
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Fio.  66.— METOf'K  OK  IIIK  1  Kl-.ASUKV  OF  SICYON 
AT  DKLPHI. 

(From  FouiUes  de  Delphts,  by  permituiion  of  A.  FuntcmoinK.) 


Fio,  ON.— DIM  (UtoH  S  OF  MYKON,  RKSTORKI)  BY 
I'kOK.  Fl  Kr\V.\N(.Li;R. 


Fk;.  67  -r.RKKK  PAINTINC  OF  WO.MAN'S  IIF.AU. 
(From  CompUs  Rendtu  of  St.  Peter»burK,  iUbS-    Fl-  I  ) 


Fig.  69.— FIGHTKK  OF  AGASIAS.  (Louvre.) 


1    .  V 


Fig.  70.— portion  OF  FRIEZE  OF  .MALSOLELM.    (BRir.  Mus.) 
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furnishes  a  proof  that  the  influence  and  perhaps  the  commerce 
of  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  Black  Sea  spread  far  to  the  north 
through  the  countries  of  the  Scythians  and  other  barbarians. 
The  fish  dates  from  the  6th  century  B.C. 

We  may  compare  some  of  the  gold  ornaments  from  Camirus 
in  Rhodes,  which  show  an  Ionian  tendency,  perhaps  combined 
with  Phoenician  elements.  On  one  of  them  (fig.  it)  we  see 
a  centaur  with  human  forelegs  holding  up  a  fawn,  on  the  other 

the  oriental  goddess 
whom  the  Greeks  identi- 
6ed  with  their  Artemis, 
winged,  and  flanked  by 
lions.  This  form  was 
given  to  Artemis  on  the 
Corinthian  chest  of 
C>pselus,  a  work  of  art 
preserved  at  Olympia, 
and  carefully  described 
for  us  by  Pausanios. 

From  Ionia  the  style 
of  vase-painting  which 
has  been  called  by  various 
names,  but  may  best  be 
termed  the  "  orientaliz- 
ing,"  spread  to  Greece 
proper.  Its  main  home 
here  was  in  Corinth ;  and 
small  Corinthian  un- 
guent-vases bearing 
figures  of  swans,  lions,  monsters  and  human  beings,  the  intervals 
between  which  are  filled  by  rosettes,  are  found  wherever 
Corinthian  trade  penetrated,  notably  in  the  cemeteries  of 
Sicily.  For  the  larger  Corinthian  vases,  which  bore  more 
elaborate  scenes  from  mythology,  we  must  again  turn  to  the 
graves  of  the  cities  of  Etruria.  Here,  besides  the  Ionian 
ware,  of  which  mention  has  alre^uly  been  made,  we  find 
pwttery  of  three  Greek  cities  clearly  defined,  that  of  Corinth, 
that  of  Chalcis  in  Euboca,  and  that  of  Athens.  Corinthian 
and  Chalcidian  ware  is  most  readily  distinguished  by  means 
of  the  alphabets  used  in  the  inscriptions  which  have 
distinctive  forms  easily  to  be  identified.  Whether  in  the  style 
of  the  paintings  coming  from  the  various  cities  any  distinct 
differences  may  be  traced  is  a  far  more  difficult  question,  into 
which  we  cannot  now  enter.  The  subjects  arc  mostly  from  heroic 
legend,  and  are  treated  with  great  simplicity  and  directness. 
There  is  a  manly  vigour  about  them  which  distinguishes  them 
at  a  glance  from  the  laxer  works  of  Ionian  style.  Fig.  I3  shows 
a  group  from  a  Chalcidian  vase,  which  represents  the  conflict 


anI.Uus. 

Fig.  II. — Gold  Ornaments  from 
Camiruo. 


J/Mk  d,  Jml.  t.  SI. 

Fl<;.  12. — Fight  over  the  Body  of  .\chillcs. 

over  the  dead  body  of  .\chilles.  The  corpse  of  the  hero  lies  in 
the  midst,  the  arrow  in  liis  heel.  The  Trojan  Glaucus  tries  to 
draw  away  the  body  by  means  of  a  rope  tied  round  the  ankle, 
but  in  doing  so  is  transfixed  by  the  spear  of  Ajax,  who  charges 
under  the  protection  of  the  goddess  Athena.  Paris  on  the  Trojan 
side  shoots  an  arrow  at  .•Vjax. 

In  fig.  13,  from  a  Corinthian  vase,  Ajax  falls  on  his  sword  in 
the  presence  of  his  colleagues,  Odysseus  and  Diomedes.  TTicshort 
stature  of  Odysseus  is  a  well-known  Homeric  feature.  These 
vaMS  are  black-figured;  the  heroes  are  painted  in  silhouette  on 


the  red  ground  of  the  vases.  Their  names  are  appended  in 
archaic  Greek  letters. 

The  early  history  of  vase-painting  at  Athens  is  complicated. 
It  was  only  by  degrees  that  the  geometric  style  gave  way  to, 
or  developed  into,  what  is  known  as  the  black-figured 
style.  It  would  seem  that  until  the  age  of  Peisistratus 
Athens  was  not  notable  in  the  world  of  art,  and  nothing  could 
be  ruder  than  some  of  the  vases  of  Athens  in  the  7th  centtuy, 


Mhtat. 


Um.  StpoHaH.  M. 


Fia.  13. — Suicide  of  Ajax. 


for  example  that  here  figured,  on  one  side  of  which  are  represented 
the  winged  Harpies  (fig.  14)  and  on  the  other  Perseus  accompanied 
by  Athena  flying  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Gorgons.  This  vase 
retains  in  its  decoration  some  features  of  geometric  style;  but 
the  lotus  and  rosette,  the  lion  and  sphinx  which  appear  on  it, 
belong  to  the  wave  of  Ionian  influence.  Although  it  involves  a 
departure  from  strict  chronological  order,  it  will  be  well  here  to 
follow  the  course  of  development  in  pottery  at  Athens  until  the 
end  of  our  period.  Neighbouring  cities,  and  especially  Corinth, 
seem  to  have  exercised  a  strong  influence  at  Athens  about  the 


Ank.  Ztil.  iMj,  9. 


Fig.  14. — Harpies:  Attic  Vase. 


7th  century.  We  have  even  a  class  of  vases  called  by  archae- 
ologists Corintho-.^ttic.  But  in  the  course  of  the  6th  century 
there  is  formed  at  Athens  a  distinct  and  marked  black-figured 
style.  The  most  remarkable  example  of  this  ware  is  the  so-called 
Francois  vase  at  Munich,  by  Clilias  and  Ergotimus,  which 
contains,  in  most  careful  and  precise  rendering,  a  number  of 
scenes  from  Greek  myth.  One  of  these  vases  is  dated,  since  it 
bears  the  name  and  the  figure  of  Callias  in  his  chariot  (hi on. 
deil'  Inst.  iii.  45),  and  this  Callias  won  a  \'ictor>"  at  Olympia  in 
564  B.C.  Fig.  IS  shows  the  reverse  of  a  somewhat  later  black- 
figured  vase  of  the  Panathenaic  class,  given  at  Athens  as  a 
prixe  to  the  winner  of  a  foot-race  at  the  Panathenaca,  with  the 
foot-race  (stadion)  represented  on  it.  A  large  number  of  .Athenian 
vases  of  the  6th  century  h.ive  reached  us,  which  bear  the  signa- 
tures of  the  potters  who  made,  or  the  artists  who  painted  them; 
lists  of  these  will  be  found  in  the  u.scful  work  of  Klein,  Grieckisehe 
Voitn  mit  MeistersignatureH,    The  recent  excavations  on  the 
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Acropolis  have  proved  the  crrotteousness  of  the  view,  strongly 
maintained  by  Brunn,  that  the  mass  of  the  black-figured  vases 
were  of  a  late  and  imitative  fabric.  We  now  know  that,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  vases  of  this  class  are  not  later  than  the  early 
part  of  the  5th  century.  The  same  excavations  have  also 
proved  that  red-figured  vase-painting,  that  i.s,  vase-painting 
in  which  the  background  was  blocked  out  with  black,  and  the 
figures  left  in  the  natural  colour  of  the  vase  originated  at  Athens 
10  the  last  quarter  of  the  6th  centur>'.    We  cannot  here  give  a 


Mtm.  4.  Intl.  x.  4!  «>- 

Fig.  15. — Foot-race:  Panathenaic  Vase. 

detailed  account  of  the  beautiful  series  of  Athenian  vases  of  this 
fabric.  Many  of  the  finest  of  them  arc  in  the  British  Museum. 
As  an  example,  fig.  16  presents  a  group  by  the  painter  Pamphaeus, 
representing  Heracles  wrestling  with  the  river-monster  Achelous, 
which  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  Persian  Wars.  The  clear  precision 
of  the  figures,  the  vigour  of  the  grouping,  the  correctness  of  the 
anatomy  and  the  delicacy  of  the  lines  arc  all  marks  of  distinction. 
The  student  of  art  will  perhaps  find  the  nearest  parallel  to  these 
vase-pictures  in  Japanese  drawings.  The  Japanese  artists  are 
very  inferior  to  the  Greek  in  their  love  and  understanding  of 
the  human  body,  but  equal  them  in  freshness  and  vigour  of 
design.    At  the  same  time  began  the  beautiful  series  of  white 


U'triKr  VfrttiMaUer.  D  6. 

Fui.  1 6. —Heracles  and  Achclous. 

vases  made  at  Athens  for  the  purpose  of  burial  with  the  dead, 
and  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  cemeteries  of  Athens,  of 
Eretria,  of  Cela  in  Sicily,  and  of  some  other  cities.  They  arc 
well  represented  in  the  British  Museum  and  that  of  Oxford. 

We  now  return  to  the  early  years  of  the  6th  century,  and 
proceed  to  trace,  by  the  aid  of  recent  discoveries,  the  rise  of 
architecture  and  sculpture.  The  Greek  temple  in  its  character 
and  form  gives  the  clue  to  the  whole  character  of  Greek  art. 
It  is  the  abode  of  the  deity,  who  is  represented  by  hb.  sarred 
image;  and  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  temple  offer  a  great  field 
to  the  sculptor  for  the  depicting  of  sacred  legend.  The  process 
of  discover)"  has  emphasized  the  line  which  divides  Ionian  from 
Dorian  architecture  and  art.   We  will  speak  first  of  the  temples 


and  the  sculpture  of  Ionia.  The  lonians  were  a  people  far  more 
susceptible  than  were  the  Dorians  to  oriental  influences.  The 
dress,  the  art,  the  luxury  of  western  Asia  attracted  them  with 
irresistible  force.  We  may  suspect,  as  Brunn  has  suggested, 
thai  Ionian  artists  worked  in  the  great  Assyrian  and  Persian 
palaces,  and  that  the  reliefs  which  adorn  the  walls  of  those 
palaces  were  in  part  their  handiwork.  Some  of  the  great  temples 
of  Ionia  have  been  excavated  in  recent  years,  notably  those  of 
Apollo  at  Miletus,  of  Hera  at  Samos,  and  of  .\rtemis  at  Ephcsus. 
Very  little,  however,  of  the  architecture  of  the  6th-century  temples 
of  those  sites  has  been  recovered.  Quite  recently,  however,  the 
French  excavators  at  Delphi  have  successfully  restored  the 
treasury  of  the  people  of  Cnidus,  which  is  quite  a  gem  n.j»*» 
of  Ionic  style,  the  entablature  being  supported  in  front 
not  by  pillars  but  by  two  maidens  or  Corae,  and  a  frieze  running 
all  round  the  building  above.    But  though  this  building  is  of 


capitals,  but  are  carved  with  curious  reliefs.  The 
Ionic  capital  proper  is  developed  in  Asia  by  degrees  (see 
Architecture  and  Capital;  also  Pcrrol  and  Chipiez,  Hist, 
lie  I'art,  vii.  ch.  4). 

The  Doric  temple  is  not  wholly  of  European  origin.  One 
of  the  earliest  examples  is  the  old  temple  of  Assus  in  Truas. 
Vet  it  was  developed  mainly  in  Hellas  and  the  west.  The  most 
ancient  example  is  the  Ileraeum  at  Olympia,  next  to  which  come 
the  fragmentary  temples  of  Corinth  and  of  Selinus  in  Sicily. 
With  the  early  Doric  temple  we  are  familiar  from  examples 
which  have  survived  in  fair  preservation  to  our  own  days  at 
Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  Paestum  in  Italy,  and  other  sites. 

Of  the  decorative  sculpture  which  adorned  these  early  temples 
we  have  more  extensive  remains  than  wc  have  of  actual  con- 
struction. It  will  be  best  to  speak  of  them  under  their  districts. 
On  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  the  most  extensive  series  of  archaic 
decorative  sculptures  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  that  which 
adorned  the  temple  of  Assus  (fig.  18).  These  were  placed  in  a 
unique  |xisition  on  the  temple,  a  long  frieze  running  along  the 
entablature,  with  representations  of  wild  animals,  of  centaurs, 
of  Hercules  seizing  Achelous,  and  of  men  feasting,  scene  succeed- 
ing scene  without  much  order  or  method.  The  only  figures  from 
Miletus  which  can  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  original 
temple  destroyed  by  Darius,  are  the  dedicated  seated  statues, 
some  of  which,  brought  away  by  Sir  Charles  Newton,  arc  now 
preserved  at  the  British  Museum.  .■\t  Ephesus  Mr  Wood  has 
been  more  successful,  and  has  recovered  considerable  fragments 
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of  tbe  temple  of  Artemis,  to  which,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  Croesus 
presented  many  columns.  The  lower  part  of  one  of  these  columns, 
bearing  figures  in  relief  of  early  Ionian  style,  has  been  put 
together  at  the  Briti&h  Museum;  and  remains  of  inscriptions 
recording  the  presentation  by  Croesus  are  still  to  be  traced. 
Reliefs  from  a  cornice  of  somewhat  Liter  date  are  also  to  be 
found  at  the  British  Museum.    Among  the  Aegean  islands, 


Frocn  Pnrot  hntl  Chipiex.  viL  fi.  .1^,  by  prrmiviitAi  of  CKipfmn  anti  Kali,  l^d..  «/tii 
Haclime  ft  Co. 

Fig.  18. — Restoration  of  the  Temple  at  Assus. 

Deloa  has  furnished  us  with  the  most  important  remains  of  early 
art.  French  excavators  have  there  found  a  very  early  statue  of 
a  woman  dedicated  by  one  Nicandra  to  .Artemis,  a  figure  which 
m.iy  be  instructively  compared  with  another  from  Samus, 
dedicated  to  Hera  by  Cheramues.  The  Delian  statue  is  in  shape 
like  a  flat  beam;  the  Samian,  which  is  headless,  is  like  a  round 
tree.  The  arms  of  the  Delian  figure  are  rigid  to  the  sides;  the 
Samian  lady  has  one  arm  clasped  to  her  brc.ist.  A  great  im- 
provement on  these  helpless  and  inexpressive  figures  is  marked 
by  another  figure  found  at  Dclos.and  connected,  though  perhaps 
incorrectly,  with  a  ba.<iis  recording  the  execution  of  a  statue  by 
.Archermus  and  Micciades,  two  sculptors  who  stood,  in  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century,  at  the  head  of  a  sculptural  school  at 
Chios.  The  representation  (fig.  19)  is  of  a  running  or  flying 
figure,  having  six  wings,  like  the  seraphim  in  the  vision  of 


19. — Nik4  of  Delos,  restored. 


Isaiah,  and  clad  in  long  drapery.  It  may  be  a  statue  of  Nike  or 
Victory,  who  is  said  to  have  been  represented  in  winged  form 
by  Archennus.  The  figure,  with  its  neatness  and  precision  of 
work,  its  expressive  face  and  strong  outlines,  certainly  marks 
great  progress  in  the  art  of  sculpture.    When  we  examine  the 


early  sculpture  of  Athens,  we  find  reason  to  think  that  the  Chian 
school  hud  great  influence  in  that  city  in  the  days  of  Peisistratus. 

.\l  Athens,  in  the  age  650-480,  we  may  trace  two  quite  distinct 
periods  of  architecture  and  sculpture.  In  the  earlier  of  the  two 
periods,  a  rough  limestone  was  used  alike  for  the  walls 


Atltemlao 
taiipturt. 


and  the  sculptural  decoration  of  temples;  in  the 
later  period  it  was  superseded  by  marble,  whether 
native  or  imported.  Every  Wsiitor  to  the  museum  of  the 
.Athenian  acropolis  stands  astonished  at  the  recently  recovered 
groups  wliich  decorated  the  pediments  of  Athenian  temples 


Alkm.  UUitU  I.  lij. 

Flc.  30. — Athenian  Pediment :  Heracles  and  Hydra. 

before  the  age  of  Peisistratus — groups  of  large  size,  rudely  cut 
in  soft  stone,  of  primitive  workmanship,  and  painted  with  bright 
red,  blue  and  green,  in  a  fashion  which  makes  no  attempt  to 
follow  nature,  but  only  to  produce  a  vivid  result.  The  two 
largest  in  scale  of  these  groups  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the 
pediments  of  the  early  6th-century  temple  of  Athena.  On  other 
smaller  pediments,  perhaps  belonging  to  shrines  of  Ilemdcs 
and  Dionysus,  we  have  conflicts  of  Heracles  with  Triton  or  with 
other  monstrous  foes.  It  is  notable  how  fond  the  Athenian  artists 
of  this  early  time  .ire  of  exaggerated  muscles  and  of  monstrous 
forms,  which  combine  the  limbs  of  men  and  of  animals:  tbe 
measure  and  moderation  which  mark  dcvelopcfl  Greek  art  are 
as  complelcly  absent  as  are  skill  in  execution  or  jkiwit  of  jrroup- 
ing.   Fig.  20  shows  a  small  pediinenl  in  which  appears  in  relief 


AUun.  UUlea  nli  ]. 

Fir,. 


21. — Pediment :  .\thena  and  Ciani. 


the  slaying  of  the  Lcmaean  hydra  by  Heracles.  The  hero  strikes 
at  the  many-headed  water-isnakc,  somewhat  inappropriately, 
with  his  club.  lolaus.  his  usual  companion,  holds  the  reins  of 
the  chariot  which  awaits  Heracles  after  his  victory.  On  the 
extreme  left  a  huge  crab  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  hydra. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  .\ihens  owed  its  great  start  in 
art  to  the  influence  of  the  court  of  Peisistratus,  at  which  artists 
of  all  kinds  were  welcome.  We  can  trace  a  gradual  transforma- 
tion in  sculpture,  in  which  the  influence  of  the  Chian  and  other 
progressive  schools  of  sculpture  is  visible,  not  only  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  island  marble  for  native  stone,  but  in  increased 
grace  and  truth  to  nature,  in  the  toning  down  of  glaring  colour, 
and  the  appearance  of  taste  in  composition.    A  transition 
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between  the  older  and  the  newer  is  furnished  by  the  well-known 
statue  of  the  calf-bearcr,  an  Athenian  preparing  to  sacrifice  a 
calf  to  the  deities,  which  is  made  of  marble  of  Hymcttus,  and  in 
robust  clumsiness  of  forms  is  not  far  removed  from  the  lime- 
stone pediments.  The  sacrificer  has  been 
commonly  spoken  of  as  Hermes  or  Theseus, 
but  he  seems  rather  to  be  an  ordinary 
human  votary. 

In  the  time  of  Peisistratus  or  his  sons  a 
peristyle  of  columns  was  added  to  the  old 
temple  of  Athena;  and  this  necessitated 
the  preparation  of  fresh  pediments.  These 
were  of  marble.  In  one  of  Ihem  was  re- 
presented the  battle  between  gods  and 
giants;  in  the  midst  Athena  herself  strik- 
ing at  a  prostrate  foe  (fig.  21).  In  these 
figures  no  eye  can  fail  to  trace  remarkable 
progress.  On  about  the  same  level  of  art 
arc  the  charming  statues  dedicated  to 
Athena,  which  were  set  up  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  6th  century  in  the  Acropolis,  whose 
graceful  though  conventional  forms  and 
delicate  colouring  make  them  one  of  the 
great  attractions  of  the  Acropolis  Museum. 
We  show  a  figure  (fig.  22)  which,  if  it  be 
rightly  connected  with  the  basis  on  which 
it  stands,  is  the  work  of  the  sculptor 
Fic.  J2.— Figurcby  Antenor,  who  was  also  author  of  a  celebrated 
Antcnor.  restored,  g^^^p  representing  the  tyrant-slayers, 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.  To  the  same  age  belong  many 
other  votive  reliefs  of  the  Acropolis,  representing  horsemen, 
scribes  and  other  votaries  of  Athena. 

From  Athens  we  pass  to  the  seats  of  Dorian  art.  And  in 
doing  so  we  find  a  complete  change  of  character.  In  place  of 
^^^^  draped  goddesses  and  female  figures,  we  find  nude 
,cai^m.  'orms.  In  place  of  Ionian  softness  and  elegance, 

wc  find  hard,  rigid  outlines,  strong  muscular  develop- 
ment, a  greater  love  of  and  faithfulness  to  the  actual  human 
form— the  influence  of  the  palaestra  rather  than  of  the  harem. 

To  the  known  scries 
of  archaic  male 
figures,  recent  years 
have  added  many 
examples.  We  may 
especially  mention  a 
scries  of  figures  from 
the  temple  of  Apollo 
Ptoos-  in  Boeotia, 
probably  represent- 
ing the  god  himself. 
Still  more  note- 
worthy arc  two 
colossal  nude  figures 
of  Apollo,  remarkable 
both  for  force  and 
for  rudeness,  found 
at  Delphi,  the  in- 
scriptions of  which 
prove  them  to  be 
the  work  of  an 
Argive  sculptor. 
(Plate   V.   fig.  76.) 

_  „      ,      ^  From  Crete  wc  have 

Flc.  23 -Bust  from  Crete.  ^^^^-^^  „pp„ 

part  of  a  draped  figure  (fig.  23),  whether  male  or  female  is  not 
certain,  which  should  be  an  example  of  the  early  Dacdalid 
school,  whence  the  art  of  Peloponnesus  was  derived;  but  we 
can  scarcely  venture  to  treat  it  as  a  characteristic  product  of 
that  school;  rather  the  likeness  to  the  dedication  of  Nicandra 
is  striking. 

Another  remarkable  piece  of  Athenian  sculpture,  of  the  time 
of  the  Persian  Wars,  is  the  group  of  the  tyrannicides  Harmodius 


Olympla, 

Nouble 


and  Aristogiton,  set  up  by  the  people  of  Athens,  and  made  by 
the  sculptors  Critius  and  Nesiotes.  These  figures  were  hard  and 
rigid  in  outline,  but  showing  some  progress  in  the  treatment  of 
the  nude.  Copies  are  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Naples  (Plate  I. 
fig.  50).  It  should  be  observed  that  one  of  the  heads  does  not 
belong. 

Next  in  importance  to  Athens,  as  a  find-spot  for  works  of 
early  Greek  art,  ranks  Olympia.  Olympia,  however,  did  not 
suffer  like  Athens  from  sudden  violence,  and  the 
explorations  there  have  brought  to  light  a  continuous 
scries  of  remains,  beginning  with  the  bronze  tripods 
of  the  geometric  age  already  mentioned  and  ending 
at  the  barbarian  invasions  of  the  4th  centur>'  A.n. 
among  the  6th-ccntury  stone-sculpture  of  Olympia  are  the 
pediment  of  the  treasury  of 
the  people  of  Megara,  in 
which  is  represented  a  battle 
of  go<ls  and  giants,  and  a 
huge  rude  head  of  Hera  (fig. 
24),  which  seems  to  be  part  of 
the  image  worshipped  in  the 
Heraeum.  Its  flatness  and 
want  of  style  are  noteworthy. 
Among  the  temples  of  Greece 
proper  the  Heraeum  of 
Olympia  stands  almost  alone 
for  antiquity  and  interest,  its 
chief  rival,  besides  the  temples 
of  Athens,  being  the  other 
temple  of  Ilcra  at  Argos.  It 
appears  to  have  been  origin- 
ally constructed  of  wood,  for 
which  stone  was  by  slow 
degrees,  part  by  part,  sub- 
stituted. In  the  time  of 
Pausaiiias  one  of  the  pillars  Pic.  24. — Head  of  Hera:  Olympia. 
was  still  of  oak,  and  at  the 

present  day  the  varying  diameter  of  the  columns  and  other 
structural  irregularities  bear  witness  to  the  process  of  constant 
renewal  which  must  have  taken  place.  The  early  small 
bronzes  of  Olympia  form  an  important  series,  figures  of  deities 
standing  or  striding,  warriors  in  their  armour,  athletes  with 
exaggerated  muscles,  and 
women  draped  in  the 
Ionian  fashion,  which  did 
not  become  unpopular  in 
Greece  until  after  the 
Persian  Wars.  Excava- 
tions at  Sparta  have  re- 
vealed interesting  monu- 
ments belonging  to  the 
worship  of  ancestors, 
which  seems  in  the  con- 
servative Dorian  states  of 
Greece  to  have  been  more 
strongly  developed  than 
elsewhere.  On  some  of 
these  stones,  which  doubt- 
less belonged  to  the  family 
cults  of  Sparta,  we  see 
the  ancestor  seated  hold- 
ing  a   wine-cup,  accom- 

panied  by  his  faithful  p.^.^j  .Spartan Tombstone :  Berlin, 
horse  or  dog;  on  some  we 

sec  the  ancestor  and  ancestress  seated  side  by  side  (fig.  25), 
ready  to  receive  the  gifts  of  their  descendants,  who  appear 
in  the  corner  of  the  relief  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  The  male 
figure  holds  a  wine-cup,  in  allusion  to  the  libations  of  wine 
made  at  the  tomb.  The  female  figure  holds  her  veil  and  the 
pomegranate,  the  recognized  food  of  the  dead.  A  huge 
serpent  stands  erect  behind  the  pair.  The  style  of  these 
sculptures  is  as  striking  as  the  subjects;  we  see  lean,  rigid 
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Plate  V. 


Pkota,  Atuttttem.  I 
fnm  *  Call, 

Fig.  71— APHKOniTK  OF  CNIDLS.       Fig.  72.— BRONZK  BOXER  OF  TERME.          Fig.  73.— BRONZE  OF  (  I  K1<;()TT0. 

(Vatican.)                                                      (Rome.)  (.Athens.)  Found  in  the  sea  near  C\lhcra. 


Fk..  7.J.  -ACIASAT  |)|  I  I'fll. 
(Kr.)ni  FouiUfs  dt  Priphfs,  by 
permission  of  A.  Funtcniutni;.) 

XII.  4<a. 


Flo.  75--COR.^  (K0R£)  OF  ERECHTIIEl  M. 
(Athens.) 


Fi..  71:    AI'ol.l.oAl  DEI. nil. 
(From  htiutlUs  dr  Pelphrs,  l)v 
permiuiuii  of  A.  Funumuing.) 
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Fio.  77  — APIIRODITK  OF 
MELOS.  (Louvre.) 


Mm*.  AUmrt. 

Kio.  78.— NIOHI-:  .\ND  HER  YOrXGEST 
DAUGHTER.  (Klokesck.) 


.1 


fkMt.  Attitttan. 

Fig.  79.— APOXYOMENUS. 
(Vatican.) 


Fig.  80— DORYI'HORl  S  OK  I'OLV 
CLITLS.    (.\at.  Mus.,  Naples.) 


fluAo.  Mimiri. 

Fig.  81.— ANTKX  H  SE.^TKO  ON  A  ROCK. 
(Vatican.) 


Fio.  bj.— HKRMESOK  PRAXI- 
TELES. (ULVMPIA.) 
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forms  with  severe  outline  carved  in  a  very  low  relief, 
the  surface  of  which  is  nui  rounded  but  flat.  The  name  of 
ScUnus  in  Sicily,  an  early  Me^arian  colony,  has  lona,  hem  associ- 
ated with  some  of  the  most  curious  of  early  sculptures,  the 
metopes  of  ancient  temples,  representing  the  exploits  uf  Heracles 
and  of  Perseus.  Even  more  archaic  metopes  have  in  recent 
years  liccn  brought  to  light,  one  representing  a  seated  sphinx, 
one  the  journey  of  Europa  o%'cr  the  sea  on  the  back  of  the 
amorous  bull  (ng.  36},  a  pair  of  dolphins  swimming  beside  her. 
In  simplicity  and  in  rudeness  of  work  these  reliefs  remind  us 
of  the  limestone  pediments  of  Athens  (fig.  ao),  but  yet  they  are 
of  another  and  a  severer  style;  the  Ionian  laxity  is  wanting. 

The  recent  French  excavations  at  Delphi  add  a  new  and 
Important  chapter  to  the  hisiorj-  of  6th-cenlury  art.  Of  three 
DtlfhL  treasure-houses,  those  of  Sic>on,  Cnidus  and  Athens, 
the  sculptural  adornments  have  been  in  great  part 
recovered.  These  sculptures  form  a  scries  almost  covering  the 
centur>-  570-470  b.c,  and  include  representations  of  some  m>-ths 

of  which  we  hjive  hither- 
to had  no  example.  We 
may  say  here  a  few 
words  as  to  the  sculpture 
which  has  been  dis- 
'ovired,  IcaNnng  to  the 
ii.  le  De  LPHI  an 
J  oiint  of  the  topo- 
graphy and  the  buildings 
of  the  sacred  site.  Of 
the  archaic  temple  of 
.\pollo,  built  as  Hero- 
dotus tells  us  by  the 
Alcmaeonldae  of  .^thens. 
the  only  sculptural  re- 
mains which  have  come 
down  to  us  are  gome 
fragments  of  the  pcdi- 
mental  tigurcs.  Of  the 
tre:isurie8  which  con- 
tained the  offerings  of 
the  pious  at  Delphi,  the 
most  archaic  of  which 
tfacre  arc  remains  is  that  lK*tonging  to  the  people  of  Sicyon. 
To  it  appertain  a  set  of  exceedingly  primitive  metopes. 
One  represents  Idas  and  Dioscuri  driving  off  cattle  (Plate  IV. 
fig.  66);  another,  the  ship  .\rgo;  another,  Europa  on  the  hull. 
Others  merely  animals,  a  ram  or  a  boor.  The  treasury  of  the 
people  of  Cnidus  (or  perhaps  Siphnos)  is  in  style  some  half  a 
century  later  (see  fig.  17).  To  it  belongs  a  long  frieze  representing 
a  variety  of  curious  subjects:  a  battle,  perhaps  between  Greeks 


Fig.  36. — Metope:  Europa  on  Bull: 

Palermo. 


Castor  and  Pollux;  .Aeolus  holding  the  winds  in  sacks.  The 
Treasur>'  of  the  Athenians,  erected  at  the  time  of  the  Persian 
Wars,  was  adorned  with  metopes  of  singularly  cU-ar-cut  and 
beautiful  style,  but  ver>'  fragmentary,  representing  the  deeds 
of  Heracles  and  Theseus. 

We  have  yet  to  speak  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  of 
all  Greek  archaic  sculptures,  the  [ledim.cnts  of  the  temple  at 
Acgina  {q.v.).  These  groups  of  nude  athletes  fighting  Atgtu. 
over  the  corpses  of  their  conuadcs  are  preserved  at 
Munich,  and  are  familiar  to  artists  and  students.  But  the  ver>' 
fruitful  excavations  of  Professor  FurtwJtngler  have  put  them  in 
quite  a  new  light.  Furtwangler  (Acgina:  HeUiglum  dtr  Aphaia) 
has  entirely  rearranged  these  pediments,  in  a  way  which  removes 
the  extreme  simplicity  and  rigour  of  the  composition,  and 
introduces  far  greater  variety  of  attitudes  and  motive.  We 
repeat  here  these  new  arrangements  (figs.  27  and  li),  the  reasons 
for  which  mu-st  \x  sought  in  Furtwangler's  great  publication. 
The  individual  figures  arc  not  much  altered,  as  the  restorations  of 
Thorwaldsen,  even  when  incorrect,  have  now  a  prescriptive  right 
of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  deprive  them.  Besides  the  pediments  of 
.'\egina  must  be  set  the  remains  of  the  pediments  of  the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Erctria  in  Euboea.  the  chief  group  of  which  (Plate  II. 
fig.  58),  Theseus  carrying  ofT  an  Amazon,  is  one  of  the  most 
finely  executed  works  of  early  Greek  art. 

Period  II,  4S0-400  B.C. — The  most  marvellous  phenomenon 
in  the  whole  history-  of  art  is  the  rapid  progress  made  by  Greece 
in  painting  and  .sculpture  during  the  5th  centur>'  B.C.  As  In 
literature  the  5th  century  takes  us  from  the  rude  peasant  plays 

Thespis  to  the  drama  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides;  as  in 
philosophy  it  takes  us  from  Pythagoras  to  Socrates;  so  in 
sculpture  it  covers  the  space  from  the  primitive  works  made  for 
the  Peusistratiilae  to  some  of  the  most  perfect  productions  of  the 
chisel. 

In  architecture  the  sth  century  is  ennobled  by  the  Theseum, 
the  Parthenon  and  the  Erechthcum.  the  temples  of  Zeus  at 
Olympia,  of  .\pollo  at  Phigalia,  and  many  other  central 
shrines,  as  well  as  by  the  Hall  of  the  Mystae  at  Eleusis  i^J^. 
and  the  Propylaea  of  the  .Acrujiolis.  Some  of  the  most 
irajx)rtanl  of  the  Greek  temples  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  such  as  those 
of  Segesta  and  Selinus,  date  from  the  same  age.  It  is,  however, 
only  of  their  sculptural  decorations,  carried  out  by  the  greatest 
masters  in  Greece,  that  we  need  here  treat  in  any  detail. 

It  is  the  rule  in  the  history  of  art  that  innovations  and  technical 
progress  are  shown  earlier  in  the  case  of  painting  than  in  that  of 
sculpture,  a  fact  easily  explained  by  the  greater  ease  f^tkit 
and  rapidity  of  the  brush  compered  with  the  chisel. 
That  this  was  the  order  of  ilevelopmeni  in  Greek  art  cannot  be 
doubted.  But  our  means  for  judging  of  the  painting  of  the 
5tb  century  are  ver>'  slight.  The  noble  paintings  of  such  masters 


Fio.  27. — Restoration  of  West  Pediment,  Aegina.  • 

and  Trojans,  with  gods  and  goddesses  looking  on;  a  giganto- 
macby  in  which  the  figures  of  Poseidon,  .\thena,  Hera,  Apollo, 
Artemis  and  Cybele  can  be  made  out,  with  their  opponents, 
vrho  are  armed  like  Greek  hoplites;  Athena  and  Heracles  in  a 
chariot;  the  carrying  off  of  the  daughters  of  Lcucippus  by 


Fio.  38. — Restoration  of  East  Pediment,  Aegina. 

as  Polygnotus,  Micon  and  Panaenus,  which  once  adorned  the 
walls  of  the  great  porticoes  of  Athens  and  Delphi,  have  dis- 
appeared. There  remain  only  the  designs  drawn  rather  than 
painted  on  the  beautiful  vases  of  the  age,  which  in  some  degree 
help  us  to  realize,  not  the  colouring  or  the  charm  of  contemporary 

XII.  16 
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[ '  I  i  n  t  ings,  but  the  principle  of  their  oompaiitMMi  and  the  iccuracy 
of  tbdr  drawing. 

Folygnotus  oi  Thasos  was  regarded  1i\  his  romp.itriots  as  a 
great  ethical  painter.  His  colouring  and  composition  were  alike 
very  simple,  his  figures  quiet  and  statuesque,  Ms  drawing  careful 
end  precise.  He  won  his  fame  largely  by  incorporating  in  his 
works  the  best  corrent  ideas  as  to  mythology,  religion  and  morals, 
b  jMitlcular  his  p^intiiig  oi  Hades  with  its  tewuds  and  punish- 


Fig.  39.— Vase  of  Orvieto.   (The  Children  oi  Niobc.) 

ments,  which  was  on  the  walls  of  the  building  of  the  people  of 

Cnidus  at  Delphi,  might  be  ronsidered  as  a  great  religious  work, 
parallel  to  the  fiaintings  of  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pis-a  or  to  the 
painted  windows  of  such  churchc*  as  that  at  Fair;or>l.  But  he 
also  introduced  improvements  in  perspective  and  greater  freciiom 
in  grouping. 

It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  the  Greek  traveller  Pausanias  has 
left  US  very  careful  and  detailed  descriptions  of  some  of  the  most 
important  of  the  frescoes  of  Polygnotiu,  notably  of  the  Talcing 
of  Ttoy  and  the  Visit  to  Hades,  iriiicfa  were  at  Delphi.  \  com- 
parison  of  these  desaqMiaas  with  vase  paintiags  of  the  middle 
of  the  sth  oentoiy  has  enabled  us  to  diKem  with  great  pro- 
bability the  piinc^Ies  of  Folygaotaa  drawiiqi  and  penpoctivc. 
Professor  Robert  has  even  ventured  to  restoie  the  puttings 
on  the  evidence  of  vases.  We  here  represent  one  of  the  scenes 
depicted  on  a  vase  found  at  Orvieto  (fig.  29).  which  is  certainly 
FolygiMMaii  in  chaiacter.   It  n|inM&ts  the  slaying  of  :h.- 

childrcn  of  Niobc 
by  Apollo  aii<l 
Artemis.  Here  we 
may  obser\'e  a 
remarkable  per- 
spective. The 
different  heights 
of  die  iD^r  iMck- 
gninnd  aie  lepre- 
aented  by  lines 
traversing  the 
picture  OB  which 
the  figures  stand; 
but  the  more 
distant  figures  are 
no  smaller  than 
the  nearer.  The 
forests  of  .Mount 
Sipylus  are  repre- 
sented by  a  single 
conventional  tree. 
Tlie   figures  are 

beaatifuliy  drawn,  and  full  of  cfaam;  but  there  is  a  want  of 
energy  in  tlie  action. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  school  of  Folygnotus 
exercbed  great  inHuenee  on  cootenporary  sculpture.  Puiaenus. 
brother  of  Pbddias,  worked  with  Folygnotus,  and  many  of  the 
groupings  found  in  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  remind  us  of 
those  usual  with  the  Thasian  master.  At  this  simple  and  early 
Stage  of  art  then  was  no  enentlal  diflerence  between  frssco- 


Ath-ZeU. 


iSra.  pi.  **. 

Fio.  30.— Vase  Oraadag 


painting  and  coloured  relief,  light  and  shade  and  actial  per- 
spective being  unknown.  Wc  reproduce  two  vase-palntings, 
one  (fig.  30)  a  group  of  man  and  horse  which  dosely  resembles 
figures  in  the  Panathenaic  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  (fig.  31); 
the  other  (fig.  32)  representing  Victory  pouring  water  for  a 
sacrificial  ox  to  drink,  which  reminds  us  of  the  balustrade  of  the 
shrine  of  Wingless  Victory  at  .\thens. 

Most  writcn  on  Greek  painting  have  supposed  that  after  the 
middle  of  the  stb  century  the  technique  of  painting  rapidly 
improved  TUs 
may  well  have 
been  the  case; 
but  we  have 
little  means  of 
testing  the  ques- 
tion. Such  im- 
provcmcnts 
would  soon  raise 
such  a  barrier 
between  fresco- 
painting  and 
vase-painting, — 
which  l»y  its 
very  nature 
must  be  simple 
and  architects 
onic, — that  vases  can  no  longer  be  used  with  confidence  as 
evidence  for  contemporary  painting.  The  stories  told  us  by 
Pliny  of  the  lives  of  Greek  painters  sre  mostly  of  a  trivial  and 
untrustworthy  character.  Some  of  them  are  mentioned  m  this 
Encychpurdi'i  iiri  lrr  the  names  of  individual  artists  W  e  can 
only  discern  a  fr.v  Kcncr.al  facts.  Of  .Agatharchus  of  .Athens  we 
learn  that  he  painv.  d,  under  compulsion,  the  interior  of  the  house 
of  .Alcibiades.  And  we  are  told  that  he  painted  a  scene  for  the 
tragedies  of  Aeschylus  or  Sophocles.  This  has  led  some  writers 
to  suppose  that  be  attempted  illusive  landscape;  but  this  is 
contrary  to  the  possibilities  of  the  time;  and  it  is  fairly  certain 
that  what  be  rwUy  did  waa  to  paint  tlw  wooden  front  of  the 
stage  building  hi  fmUnlimi  of  ardiitectun;  hi  bet  he  pabMed 
a  permanent  architectural  bacfcgnnmd,  and  not  one  anted  to 
any  particular  play.  Of  other  pakteia  who  flouiiahed  at  the 
end  of  the  century,  such  as  Zcuxia  and  Alllddes,  ft  will  be  beM 
to  speak  under  the  next  period. 

It  is  now  generally  held,  in  consequence  of  evidence  furnished 
by  tombs,  that  the  5th  century  sa'.v  the  end  of  the  of 
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From  Oiitei«iilM>i<MM  fumMtm.  I.  if. 

FiC.  J2.— N  ilo- 


vases  on  a  neat  acale  at  Athens  for  export  to  Italy  and  Sicily. 
Andinfactfewthhigsintheldstaiyafait  are  meia  Winarkahl« 
than  the  rapidity  wldi  wUch  vaae-peinttag  at  Ath«M  teached 
its  highest  point  and  passed  it  on  the  downward  road.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century  btack>figured  ware  was  scarcely  oat 
of  fashion,  and  the  masters  of  the  severe  red>figured  style, 
Pamphaens,  Epictatus  and  their  eootsmponries,  were  in ' 
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Ti»  admli  of  BiiphwriMi  Wmn  not  Dwfe  bdong  to  the  ace 
«t  the  Perriin  mn.  With  the  mitfdle  oi  the  ceotuiy  the  wnln 
«f  these  makers  are  succeeded  by  Mnagned  vaiee  of  most  beautiful 
dengn,  some  of  them  showing  the  influence  of  Polygnotus.  In 

the  later  yeai^  of  the  century,  when  the  cmiiire  of  Athens  was 
apliroaehing  its  fall,  drawing  becomes  l;ixer  and  more  careless, 
and  in  the  treatment  of  drapery  wc  frequently  note  the  over- 
eiaboratioa  of  folds,  the  want  of  simplicity,  which  begin  to  mark 
coatenponHy  MMlpUiie.  Tbcae  cfaaaiee  of  itjrle  am  onljr  be 


•me  the  euptenw  ezbitei.  On  one  side  of  bin  stood 
Oenoiaells  with  hfa  wife  Sttropc,  on  the  other  Pelop*  end  Hippo- 
damde,  the  dewghtiir  of  OenoBwIiB,  lAaae  poeitioD  et  once 
indicatee  that  she  is  on  the  side  of  the  newoooier,  whatever  her 
parents  may  feci.  Next  on  cither  side  arc  the  four-horse  chariots 
of  the  two  competitors,  that  of  OcttomaQs  in  the  charge  of  bis 
perfidious  groom  Myrtilus,  nho  contrived  that  it  should  break 
down  in  the  running,  tliat  of  Pelops  tended  by  iiis  grooms. 
At  cither  end,  when  the  pf^f™—f  aainnn  to  e  point,  n^nce  a 


Fig.  3^.— East  Pediment.  Oiympia.  Two  Restocatioas. 


IMitfectonly  followed  in  the  vase  rooms  of  the  British  Mnaeun, 
or  other  tmnuto  of  Greek  art  (see  also  A.  B.  Waken,  Hithry 
•/  Antimii  Pmiry\  and  the  article  Cuahicb}. 

AnMOg  the  ■adptunl  wwka  of  thia  period  the  fiiat  piaffe  way 
begiventodKcnattenpleofZcaastQIynpiB-  Iheatatnehy 

Fhcidiai  wUch  «aoe  oocopiad  the  place  efhooonr  m 
^lil^'^  that  temple,  and  was  regarded  aa  the  noblest  OMmn- 
zmu.       ment  of  Greek  religion,  has  of  course  disappeared,  nor 

are  we  able  with  confidence  to  restore  it.  But  the  plan 
of  the  temple,  its  pavement,  some  of  its  architectural  ornaments, 
remain.  The  marbles  which  occupied  the  pediments  and  the 
metopes  of  the  temple  have  been  in  large  part  recovered,  having 
been  probably  thrown  down  by  earthquakes  and  gradually  buried 
in  the  alluvial  soil.  The  utmost  ingenuity  and  science  of  the 
archaeologists  of  Germany  have  been  employed  in  the  recovery 
of  the  composition  of  these  gnnipe;  and  altliough  doubt  remains 
aa  to  the  places  of  aooie  Hgune,  ead  tbdr  predae  attitudes,  yet 
we  may  fairfy  aay  that  we  know  mane  about  the  aculptttre  of 


river  god,  at  ooe  end  Alpheus,  the  chief  stream  of  Olympia,  at 
the  other  end  his  tributary  CUdcus.  Only  one  figtire  remains, 
not  noticed  in  the  careful  description  of  Pausaaias,  the  figure 
of  a  haadnahl  knaeliii^  paahapa  one  oi  tte  aUeiidaiili  of  StoNpe. 
Our  engraving  gtves  two  coBjectural  icrteeations  of  the  pedinent, 
that  of  Tnn  and  that  of  Kdttde,  wUdt  differ  prindpally  in  tlie 
arraagenent  of  the  comers  of  the  composition;  the  portion 
of  the  central  figures  and  of  the  chariots  can  scarcely  be  called 
in  qucsti(?n.  The  moment  chosen  is  one.  not  of  action,  but  of 
expectancy,  [x-rhaps  of  preparation  for  sacrifice.  The  arrange- 
ment is  undeniably  stiff  and  formal,  and  in  the  figures  wc  note 
none  of  the  trained  ptrfcttion  of  style  which  belongs  to  the 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  an  almost  contemjwrary  temple. 
Faults  abound,  alike  in  the  rendering  ol  drapery  and  in  the 
representation  of  the  human  forms,  and  the  sculptor  baa 
evidently  trusted  to  the  painter  who  was  afterwards  to  colour 
his  work,  to  remedy  some  of  his  clumsiness,  or  to  make  clear  tbe 
ambiguoua.   Neverthekes  there  is  in  tbe  whole  a  dignity,  a 


PlG.34^West 


Olympia.  Two 


the  Olympian  temple  of  Zeua  than  about  the  sculpttiN  of  any 
otha  great  Giedt  teaqile.  The  cnct  date  of  thoe  aadptuna 
ia  not  ceitaia,  bat  we  may  with  aone  oonlidence  gjve  them  to 
470-460  B«.  (In  ^caking  of  them  we  shall  mostly  follow  the 
I  of  Dr  Treu,  whose  masteriy  work  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  great 
publication  on  Olympia  is  a  model  of  palicnce  ami  of 
(.)  In  the  eastern  pediment  (fig.  jj),  as  I'ausanias  tells 
ua,  were  represented  the  preparations  for  the  chariot-race 
between  OenomuUs  and  Pelops,  the  result  of  which  was  to 
determine  whether  Pelops  should  find  death  or  ;l  1  ri  Ii  ;  1  i 
kingdom.    In  tbe  midst,  invisible  to  the  contending  heroes, 


aobrie^,  and  a  ainpUdty,  wMdi  nooncfle  na  to  tlie  knowledge 
that  tlds  pedhncnt  waa  ocflainiy  icgaided  in  aatiqvity  at  a  noble 
work,  fit  to  adotB  even  the  pidace  of  Zeoa.  In  the  other,  tbe 
western  pediment  (fig.  34),  tbe  subject  istberiotofthoCenUurs 

when  they  attended  the  wedding  of  Pciritboos  inTheeaaly,  and, 

aMcm;itip.^'  '.o  tarry  ofl  the  bride  and  her  COUrades,  were  slain 
by  I'eirilhou^  and  Theseus.  In  the  m!dst  of  the  pediment, 
invisible  like  Zeus  in  the  eastern  pediment,  stands  Apollo,  while 
on  either  side  o(  him  Theseus  and  Peirithnus  attack  the  Centaurs 
'Mih  weapons  hastily  snatched.  Our  illu.stration  gives  two 
I  possible  arrangements.   The  monsters  are  in  various  attitudes 
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of  attempted  violence,  of  combat  and  defeat;  with  each  grapples 
one  of  the  Lapith  heroes  in  the  endeavour  to  rob  them  of  their 
prey.  In  the  corners  of  the  pediment  recline  female  figures, 
perhaps  attendant  slaves,  though  the  farthest  pair  may  best  be 
identified  as  local  Thessalian  nymphs,  looking  on  with  the 
calmness  of  divine  superiority,  yet  not  whoUy  unconcerned  in 
what  is  going  forward.  Though  the  composition  of  the  two 
pediments  differs  notably,  the  one  bearing  the  imprcs-s  of  a 
parade-like  repose,  the  other  of  an  overstrained  activity,  yet 


■  ii 


and  people  of  Naupaclus  from  the  spoils  of  their  enemies,  but 
the  name  of  the  enemy  is  not  mentioned  in  the  inscription. 
The  statue  of  Paconius,  which  comes  floating  down  through  the 
air^with  drapcr>'  borne  backward,  is  of  a  bold  and  innovating 
t>'pe,  and  wc  may  trace  its  influence  in  many  works  of  the  ncit 
age. 

Among  the  discoveries  at  Delphi  none  is  so  striking  and 
valuable  to  us  as  the  life-size  statue  in  bronze  of  a  charioteer 
holding  in  his  hand  the  reins.  This  is  maintained  o*^ic 
by  M.  HomoUc  to  be  part  of  a  chariot-group  set  up  chMriui»§r. 
by  Polyzalus,  brother  of  Gelo  and  Hiero  of  Syracuse, 
in  honour  uf  a  victory  won  in  the  chariot-race  at  the  Pythian 
games  at  Delphi  (fig.  37).  The  charioteer  is  evidently  a  high-born 
youth,  and  is  clad  in  the  long  chiton  which  was  necessary  to 
protect  a  driver  of  a  chariot  from  the  rush  of  air.  The  date 
.  would  be  about  480-470  B.C.  Bronze  groups  representing 
victorious  chariots  with  their  drivers  were  among  the  noblest 
and  most  costly  dedications  of  antiquity;  the  present  figure 
is  our  only  satisfactor>'  representative  of  them.  In  style  the 
figure  is  very  notable,  tall  and  slight  beyond  all  contemporary 
examples.  The  contrast  between  the  conventional  decorousness 
of  fate  and  drapery  and  ih<'  lifofike  accuracy  of  hands  and 


Otym/ia.  iil.  Ai. 

Fig.  35.— .Mrtopc:  Olympia:  reBtored. 


the  style  and  execution  arc  the  same  in  both,  and  the  short - 
comings  must  l>e  attributed  to  the  inferior  skill  of  a  local  school 
of  sculptors  compare<l  with  those  of  Athens  or  of  .\egina.  It 
even  appi-ars  likely  that  the  designs  also  belong  to  a  local  sdiool. 
Pausania.s,  it  is  true,  tells  us  that  the  pediments  were  the  work 
of  .Alcamenes,  the  pupil  of  Phcidias.  and  of  Paeonius,  a  sculptor 
of  Thrace,  respectively;  but  il  is  almost  certain  that  he  was 

misled  bv  the  local  guides, 
who  would  naturally  be 
anxious  to  connect  the 
sculptures  of  their  great 
temple  with  well  -  known 
names. 

The  metopes  of  iht 
lemple  are  in  t  he  same  style 
of  art  as  the  pediments,  but 
the  defects  of  awkwardness 
and  want  of  mastery  arc 
less  conspicuous,  because 
the  narrow  limits  of  the 
metope  exclude  any  elabo- 
rate grouping.  The  sub- 
jects arc  providcil  by  the 
twelve  labours  of  Heracles; 
the  figures  introduced  in 
each  metope  are  but  two  or 
most  three;  and  the 
action  is  simplified  as  much 
as  possible.  The  example 
shown  (fig.  35)  represents 
Heracles  holding  up  the 
sky  on  a  cushion,  with  the 
friendly  aid  of  a  Hesperid  nymph,  while  .Atlas,  whom  he  has 
relieved  of  his  usual  burden,  approaches  bringing  the  apples 
which  il  wjis  the  task  of  Heracles  to  procure. 

.Another  of  the  fruits  of  the  excavations  of  Olympia  is  the 
floating  Victory  by  Paeonius.  unfortunately  faceless  (fig.  36), 
which  was  set  up  in  all  prol>ability  in  memory  of  the  victory  of 
the  .Atheitians  and  their  Messenian  allies  at  Sphactcria  in  425  B.C. 
The  inscription  states  that  it  was  dedicated  by  the  Messenians 


OlymfiJ,  iii  V 

Flo.  36. — Nike  of  Paconius:  restored. 


Fig.  37.— Bronze  Charioteer:  Delphi. 

feel  is  very  striking,  and  indiiales  the  clasliing  of  various 
tendencies  in  art  at  the  time  when  the  great  style  was  formed 
in  Greece. 

The  three  great  masters  of  the  5th  century,  Myron,  Pheidlas 
and  Polyclitus  are  ail  in  some  degree  known  to  us  from  their 
works.  Of  Myron  wc  have  copies  of  two  works,  the  Marsyas 
(Plate  III.  fig.  64)  and  the  Discol>olus.  The  Marsyas  (a  copy  in 
the  Lateran  Museum)  represents  the  Satyr  so  named  in  the 
grasp  of  conflicting  emotions,  eager  to  pick  up  the  flutes  which 
Aihcna  has  thrown  donn.  but  at  the  same  time  dreading  her 
displeasure  if  he  does  so.  The  Discobolus  has  usually  been 
judged  from  the  examples  in  the  Vatican  and  the  Briti.sh  Museum, 
in  which  the  anatomy  i.s  modernized  and  the  head  wrongly  put  on. 
Wc  have  now  photographs  of  the  very  superior  replica  in  the 
Lancelotti  gallery  at  Rome,  the  pose  of  which  is  much  nearer 
to  the  original.  Our  illustration  represents  a  restoration  made 
at  Munich,  by  combining  the  Lancelotti  head  with  the  Vatican 
Ijody  (Plate  IV.  fig.  68). 

Of  the  works  of  Pheidias  we  have  unfortunately  no  certain 
copy,  if  we  except  the  small  replicas  at  Athens  of  his  .Athena 
Parthcnos.  The  larger  of  these  (fig.  38)  was  found  in  1880: 
it  is  very  clumsy,  and  the  wretched  device  by  which  a  pillar 
is  introduced  to  support  the  Victory  in  the  hand  of  Athena  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  great  original. 
Tempting  theories  have  been  published  by  Furtwangler  (Master- 
pieces  of  Greet  Sculpture)  and  other  archaeologists,  which 
identify  copies  of  the  .Athena  Lemnia  of  Pheidias,  his  Paniarccs, 
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hn  Aphrodite  Urania  and  other  statues;  but  doubt  hangs  over 
all  these  attributions. 

A  more  pertinent  and  more  promising  question  is,  how  far 
we  may  take  the  decorative  sculpture  of  the  Parthenon,  since 
Lord  Elgin's  time  the  pride  of  the  British  Museum,  as  the 
actual  work  of  Pheidias.  or  as  done  from  his  designs.  Here 
again  we  have  no  conclusive  evidence;  but  it  appears  from  the 
testimony  of  inscriptions  that  the  pediments  at  all  events  were 
not  executed  until  after  Pheidias's  death. 

Of  course  the  pediments  and  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  (q.v), 
whose  work  soever  they  may  be,  stand  at  the  head  of  all  Greek 

decorative  sculpture. 
Whether  wc  regard  the 
grace  of  the  composi- 
tion, the  exquisite  finish 
uf  the  statues  in  the 
round,  or  the  delightful 
.itniosphere  of  poetr>' 
and  religion  which  sur- 
rounds these  sctilptures, 
they  rank  among  the 
masterpieces  of  the 
world.  The  Greeks 
esteemed  them  far  below 
the  statue  which  the 
temple  was  made  to 
shelter;  but  to  us,  who 
have  lost  the  great 
figure  in  ivor>'  and  gold, 
t  he  carvings  of  the  casket 
which  once  contained  it 
arc  a  perpetual  source  of 
instruction  and  delight. 
The  whole  is  repro- 
Fni-.^S. -  Statu  Ik  naParthciuw.  duccd  by  photog;raphy 

in  .'V.  S.  Murra \  -       ;  uirrs  of  l/it  Pitrtkmoii. 

An  abundant  literature  has  sprung  up  in  regard  to  these 
sculptures  in  recpnt  years.  It  will  sufiice  here  to  mention  the 
discusdons  In  Furtvriingler's  MiisUrpUces,  and  the  very  ingenious 
attempts  of  Saucr  to  di-fcrmine  by  a  careful  examination  of  the 
bases  and  backgrounds  uf  the  pediments  as  they  now  stand  how 
the  figures  must  have  been  arranged  in  them.  The  two  ends 
of  the  eastern  pediment  (1'l.ite  111.  hg.  6$)  are  the  only  fairly 
well  preserved  part  of  the  pHimrnts. 

.'\mong  the  pui)ils  of  Pheidiui.  who  may  uatarally  be  supposed 
to  h.ivc  workc<l  on  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  the  most 
notable  V'cre  AJcamenes  and  Agoracritus.  -Some  fragments 
remain  of  the  great  statue  of  Nemesis  .it  Rhamnusby  .\goracritus. 
And  in  interesting  light  hw>  been  thrown  on  .■Mcamenc*  by  the 
discovery  at  Pcrgamum  of  a  professed  copy  of  his  Hermes  set 
up  at  the  entrance  to  the  .\cro[)oli5  at  .Athens  (Plate  II. 
fig.  57).  The  style  of  this  work,  however,  is  conventional 
and  archaistic,  and  we  can  scarcely  regard  it  as  t>-pical  of  the 
master. 

.Another  noted  contemporary  who  was  celchratefl  mainly  for 
his  portraits  was  Cresilas,  a  Cretan.  Several  copies  of  his 
portrait  of  Pericles  exist,  and  testify  to  the  lofty  and  idealizing 
style  of  portraiture  in  this  great  age. 

Wc  possess  also  admirable  sculpture  belonging  to  the  other 
important  temples  of  the  .Acropolis,  the  Erechtheum  and  the 
temple  of  Nike.  The  temple  of  Nike  is  the  earlier,  being  possibly 
a  memorial  of  the  Spartan  defeat  at  Sphacteria.  The  Erech- 
theum belongs  to  the  end  of  our  period,  and  embodies  the 
•lelicacy  and  finish  of  the  conservative  school  of  sculpture  at 
Athens  just  as  the  Parthenon  illustrates  the  ideas  of  the  more 
progressive  school.  The  reconstruction  of  the  Erechtheum  has 
been  a  task  which  has  long  occupied  the  attention  of  archaeo- 
logists (see  the  paper  by  Mr  Stevens  in  the  American  Journal 
of  ArchttfoloKy.  1006).  Our  illustration  (Plate  V.  fig.  75)  shows 
one  of  the  Corae  or  maidens  who  support  the  entablature  of  the 
south  porch  of  the  Erechtheum  in  her  proper  setting.  This 
use  of  the  female  figure  in  place  of  a  pillar  is  based  on  old  Ionian 


Polyclllus. 


precedent  (see  fig.  17)  and  is  not  altogether  happy;  but  the 
idea  is  carried  out  with  remarkable  skill,  the  perfect  repose 
and  solid  strength  of  the  maiden  being  emphasized. 

Beside  Pheidias  of  Athens  must  be  placed  the  greatest  of  early 
Argive  sculptors,  PolycKtus.  His  two  typical  athletes,  the 
Doryphonis  or  spear-bearer  (Plate  VI.  fig.  80)  and  the  Diadu- 
mcnus,  have  long  been  identified,  and  though  the  copies  are  not 
first-rate,  they  enable  us  to  recover  the  principles  of  the  master's 
art. 

Among  the  bases  discovered  at  Olympia,  whence  the  statues 
bad  been  removed,  arc  three  or  four  which  bear  the  name  of 
Polyclitus,  and  the  definite  evidence  furnished  by 
these  bases  as  to  the  [wsition  of  the  feet  of  the 
statues  which  they  once  bore  has  enabled  archaeologists, 
especially  Professor  Furtwangler,  to  identify  copies  of  those 
statues  among  known  works.  Also  newly  discovered  copies  of 
Polyclitan  works  have  made  their  appearance.  At  Dclos  there 
has  been  found  a  copy  of  the  Diadumrnus,  which  is  of  much 
finer  work  than  the  statue  in  the  British  Museum  from  \'aison. 
The  Musi'um  of  Fine  Arts  at  Boston,  U.S. .A.,  has  secured  a  very 
beautiful  statue  of  a  young  Hermes,  who  but  for  the  wings  on 
the  temples  might  pass  as  a  boy  athlete  of  Polyclitan  style 
(Plate  II.  fig.  60).  In  fact,  instead  of  relying  as  regards  the 
manner  of  Polyclitus  on  Roman  copies  of  the  Doryphorus  and 
Dtadumenus,  we  have  quite  a  gallery  of  athletes,  boys  and  men, 
who  all  claim  relationship,  nearer  or  more  remote,  to  the  school 
of  the  great  .Argive  master.  It  might  have  been  hoped  that  the 
excavationSj  made  under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Waldstein 
at  the  .Argive  Heracum,  would  have  cnlightcne<l  us  as  to  the 
style  of  Polyclitus.  Just  as  the  sculptures  of  the  I'arthcnon 
are  the  best  monument  of  Pheidias,  so  it  might  seem  likely  thai 
the  sculptural  decoration  of  the  great  temple  which  contained 
ilic  Ilcra  of  Polyclitus  would  show  us  at  large  how  his  M  hool 
worked  in  marble.  Unfortunately  the  fragments  of  sculpture 
from  the  Henicum  are  few  The  most  remarkable  is  a  female 
head,  which  may  perhaps  come  from  a  pediment  (fig.  30).  But 
.trchaeologists  are  not  in  agreement  whether  it  is  in  style  Poly* 


FlC.  39. — Female  Head :  Heracum. 

clitan  or  whether  it  rather  resembles  in  style  .Attic  works.  Other 
heads  and  some  highly-finished  fragments  of  bo<lies  come 
apparently  from  the  metopes  of  the  same  temple.  (See  also 
article  .Arcos.) 

.Another  work  of  Polyclitus  was  his  .Amazon,  made  it  is  said 
in  competition  with  his  great  contemporaries,  Pheidias,  Cresilas 
and  Phradmon,  all  of  whose  .Amazons  were  preserved  in  the 
great  temple  of  .Artemis  at  Ephesus.  In  our  museums  are  many 
statues  of  .Amazons  representing  5th  century  originals.  These 
have  usually  been  largely  restored,  and  it  is  no  ea.sy  matter  to 
discover  their  original  t>7>c.   Professor  Michaclis  has  recovered 
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successfully  thret  t>"pes  (fig.  40).  The  attribution  of  these  is  a 
matter  of  controversy.  The  first  has  been  given  to  the  chisel 
of  Folyclitus;  the  second  seems  to  represent  the  Wounded 
Amo^^n  of  Crcsilas;  the  third  has  by  some  archaeologists  been 
given  to  Phcidias.  It  does  not  represent  a  wounded  amazon, 
but  one  alert,  about  to  leap  upon  her  horse  with  the  help  of  a 
spear  as  a  leaping  pole. 

We  can  devote  little  more  than  a  passing  mention  to  the 
sculpture  of  other  temples  and  shrines  of  the  later  sth  century, 
which  nevertheless  deserve  careful  study.   The  frieze 
from  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Phigalia.  representing 
Centaur  and  Amazon  battles,  is  familiar  to  visitors  of  the  British 
Museum,  where,  however,  its  proximity  to  the  remains  of  the 


Fio.  40. — Types  of  Amaions  (MichaeUt.) 


Parthenon  lays  stress  upon  the  faults  of  grouping  and  execution 
which  this  frieze  presents.  It  seems  to  have  been  executed  by 
local  .\rcadian  artists.  More  pleasing  is  the  sculpture  of  the 
Ionic  tomb  called  the  Nereid  monument,  brought  by  Sir  Charles 
Fellows  from  Lycia.  Here  we  have  not  only  a  scries  of  bands 
of  relief  which  ran  round  the  tomb,  but  also  detached  female 
figures,  whence  the  name  which  it  bears  is  derived.  A  recent 
view  sees  in  these  women  with  their  fluttering  drapery  not 
nymphs  of  the  sea,  but  personifications  of  sea-breezes. 

The  series  of  known  Lycian  tombs  has  been  in  recent  years 
enriched  through  the  acqui.sition  by  the  museum  of  Vienna  of 
the  sculptured  friezes  which  adorned  a  hcroon  near  Gcul  Bashi. 
In  the  midst  of  the  enclosure  was  a  tomb,  and  the  walls  of  the 
enclosure  itself  were  adorned  within  and  without  with  a  great 
series  of  reliefs,  mostly  of  mythologic  purport.  Many  subjects 
which  but  rarely  occur  in  early  Greek  art,  the  siege  of  Troy,  the 
adventure  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  the  carrying  off  of  the 
daughters  of  Leucippus,  Ulysses  shooting  down  the  Suitors,  are 
here  represented  in  detail.  Professor  Benndorf,  who  has  pub- 
lished the-e  sculptures  in  an  admirable  volume,  is  disposed  to 
see  in  them  the  influence  of  the  Thasian  painter  Polygnotus. 
Any  one  can  see  their  kinship  10  painting,  and  their  subjects 
recur  in  some  of  the  great  frescoes  painted  by  Polygnotus. 
Micon  and  others  for  the  Athenians.  Like  other  Lycian  sculp- 
tures, they  contain  non-Hellenic  elements;  in  fact  Lycia  forms 
a  link  of  the  chain  which  extends  from  the  wall-paintings  of 
.\ssyria  to  works  like  the  columns  of  Trajan  and  of  Antoninus, 
but  is  nut  embodied  in  the  mure  purely  idealistic  works  of  the 
highest  Greek  art.  The  date  of  the  Vienna  tomb  is  not  much 
later  than  the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  A  small  part  of  the 
frieze  of  this  monument  is  shown  in  fig.  41.  It  will  be  seen  that 
in  this  fragment  there  arc  two  scenes,  one  directly  above  the  other. 
In  the  upper  line  Ulysses,  accompanied  by  his  son  Telemachus, 
is  in  the  act  of  shooting  the  suitors,  who  arc  reclining  at  table 
in  the  midst  of  a  feast;  a  cup-bearcr.  (Xtsstbly  Mclanthius,  is 
escaping  by  a  door  behind  Ulysses.  In  the  lower  line  is  the 
central  fir^iup  of  a  frieze  which  represents  the  hunting  of  the 


CalydoDiAn  boar,  which  i*  represented,  as  is  usual  in  the  be»t  time 
of  Greek  art,  as  an  ordinary  animal  and  no  monster. 

.Vrchaeologists  have  recently  begun  to  pay  more  attention 
to  an  interesting  branch  of  Greek  art  which  had  until  recently 
been  neglected,  that  of  sculptured  portraits.  The  p^fumiu 
known  portraits  of  the  5th  century  now  include 
Pericles.  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  .-Vnacrcon,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Socrates  and  others.  As  might  be  expected  in  a  time  when  style 
in  sculpture  was  so  strongly  pronounced,  these  |xjrtraits,  when  not 
later  unfaithful  copies,  are  notably  ideal.  They  represent  the 
great  men  whom  they  portray  not  in  the  spirit  of  realism. 
Details  arc  neglected,  expression  is  not  ciaboratetl;  the  sculptor 
tries  to  represent  what  is  permanent  in  his  subject  rather  than 
what  is  temporary.  Hence  these  portraits  do  not  seem  to  betonu' 
to  a  particular  time  of  life;  they  only  represent  a  man  in  tfa^- 
perfection  of  physical  force  and  mental  energy.  And  the  race 
or  type  in  clearly  shown  through  individual  traits.  In  some 
coses  it  is  still  disputed  whether  statues  of  this  age  represent 
deities  or  mortals,  so  notable  arc  the  repose  and  dignity  whicii 
even  human  figures  acquire  under  the  hands  of  5ih-century 
masters.  The  Pericles  after  Crcsilaji  in  the  BritLsh  Museto. 
and  the  athlete-portraits  of  Folyclitus,  are  good  examples. 

Period  III.  400-300  B.C. — The  high  ideal  level  attained  by 
Greek  art  at  the  end  of  the  5th  century  is  maintained  in  the  4th. 
There  cannot  be  any  question  of  decay  in  it  save  at  Athens, 
where  undoubtedly  the  km  of  religion  and  the  decrease  uf 
national  prosperity  acted  prejudicially.  But  in  Peloponnesus 
the  time  was  one  of  expansion;  several  new  and  important  cities, 
such  as  Messene,  Megalopolis  and  Mantinea,  arose  under  the 
protection  of  Epaminondas.  And  in  ,\sia  the  Greek  cities  were 
still  prosperous  and  artistic,  as  were  the  cities  of  Italy  and  Sidlv 
which  kept  their  indcpcmlencc.  On  the  whole  we  find  duritiK 
this  age  some  diminution  of  the  freshness  and  simplicity  of  art; 
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it  works  le.<is  in  the  service  of  the  gods  and  more  in  that  of  private 
patrons;  it  becomes  less  ethical  and  more  sentimental  and 
emotionaL  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  thai 
technique  both  in  painting  and  sctdpturc  advanced  with  rapid 
strides;  artists  had  a  greater  mastery  of  their  materials,  luid 
ventured  on  a  wider  range  of  subject. 

In  the  4th  century  no  new  temples  of  importance  rose  at 
.\thciis:  the  .\cropolis  had  taken  its  final  form;  but  at  Messene, 
Tegea,  Epidaurus  and  elsewhere,  very  admirable  buildings  arose. 
The  remains  of  the  temple  at  Tegea  are  of  wonderiul  beauty 
and  finish;  as  are  those  ot  the  theatre  and  the  so-called  Thoius 
of  Epidaurus.  In  .\sia  Elinor  vast  temples  of  the  Ionic  order 
arose,  especially  at  Miletus  and  Ephesus.  The  colossal  pillars 
of  Miletus  astonish  the  visitors  to  the  Louvre;  while  the 
sculptured  columns  of  Ephesus  in  the  British  Museum  (Plate  11. 
tig.  ji)^  show  a  high  level  of  artistic  skill.  The  Mausoleum 
erectetl  about  .^50  B.C.  at  Halicarnossus  in  memory  of  Mausolus. 
king  of  Caria,  and  adorned  with  Kulpiure  by  the  most  noted 
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artists  of  the  day,  was  reckoned  one  of  the  vromlcrs  of  the  world. 
It  has  been  in  part  restored  in  the  British  Museum.  Mr  Oldticld's 
conjectural  restoration,  published  in  Archarologia  for  1805, 
though  it  has  many  rivals,  surpasses  them  all  in  the  lightness 
of  the  effect,  and  in  close  correspondence  to  the  description  by 
Pliny.  We  show  a  small  part  of  the  sculptural  decoration, 
representing  a  battle  between  Greeks  .and  .\mazons  (Plate  IV. 
fig.  70),  wherein  the  energy  of  the  action  and  the  careful  balance 
of  figure  against  figure  are  remarkable.  We  possess  also  the 
fine  portraits  of  Mausolus  himself  and  his  wife  Artemisia,  which 
stood  in  or  on  the  building,  as  well  as  part  of  a  gigantic  chariot 
with  four  horses  which  surmounted  it. 

Another  architectural  work  of  the  4th  century,  in  its  way  a 
gem,  is  the  structure  set  up  at  Athens  by  Lysicrates,  in  memory 
of  a  choragic  victory.  This  still  survives,  though  the  reliefs 
with  which  it  is  adorned  have  suffered  severely  from  the  weather. 

The  4th  centur>'  is  the  brilliant  period  of  ancient  painting. 
It  opens  with  the  painters  of  the  .\siatic  School.  Zeuxis  and  Par- 
rhasius  and  Protogenes,  with  their  contemporaries  Nicias  and 
ApoUodorus  of  .Athens,  Timanthcs  of  Sicyon  or  Cythnus,  and 
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Euphranor  of  Corinth.  It  witnesses  the  rise  of  a  great  school 
at  Sicyon,  under  Eupompus  and  Pamphiltis,  which  was  noted 
for  its  scientific  character  and  the  fineness  of  its  drawing,  and 
which  culminated  in  Apelles,  the  painter  of  .Mcxander  the  Great, 
and  probably  the  greatest  master  of  the  art  in  antiquity.  To 
each  of  these  painters  a  separate  article  is  given,  fixing  their 
place  in  the  history  of  the  art.  Of  their  paintings  unfortunately 
we  can  form  but  a  vcrj'  inadequate  notion.  \'ase-paintings, 
which  in  the  5th  centur>-  give  us  some  notion  at  Icist  of  con- 
tcmfKirary  drawing,  are  less  careful  in  the  4th  century.  Now 
and  then  we  find  on  them  figures  admirably  designed,  or  success- 
fully foreshortened;  but  these  are  rare  occurrences.  The  art 
of  the  vase  decorator  has  cc-uscd  to  follow  the  method*  and 
improvements  of  contcmporar>'  fresco  painters,  and  is  pursued 
as  a  mere  branch  of  commerce. 

But  very  few  actual  paintings  of  the  age  surviw,  and  even 
these  fragmentary  remains  have  with  time  lost  the  freshness  of 
their  colouring;  nor  are  they  in  any  case  the  work  of  a  note- 
worthy hand.  We  reproduce  two  examples.  The  first  is  from 
a  stone  of  the  vault  of  a  Crimean  grave  (Plate  IV.  fig.  67).  The 
date  of  the  jrave  is  fixed  to  the  4ih  century  by  ornaments  found 
in  it,  among  which  was  a  gold  coin  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
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representation  is  probably  of  Demcter  or  her  priestess,  her  hair 
bound  with  poppies  and  other  flowers.  The  original  is  of  large 
&i3X.  The  other  illustration  (fig.  43)  represents  the  remains  of 
a  drawing  on  marble,  representing  a  group  of  women  playing 
knucklebones.  It  was  found  at  Herculaneum.  Though  signed 
by  one  Alexander  of  Athens,  who  was  probably  a  worker  of  the 
Roman  age.  Professor  Robert  is  right  in  maintaining  that 
.\lcxander  only  copied  a  design  of  the  age  of  Zeuxis  and  Par- 
rhasius.  In  fact  the  drawing  and  grouping  is  so  closely  like  that 
of  reliefs  of  about  400  B.C.  that  the  drawing  is  of  great  historic 
value,  though  there  be  no  colouring.  Several  other  drawings 
of  the  same  class  have  been  found  at  Herculaneum,  and  on  the 
walls  of  the  Transtibcrinc  Villa  at  Rome  (now  in  the  Terme 
Museum). 

Until  about  the  year  1880,  our  knowledge  of  the  great  Greek 
sculptors  of  the  4th  century  was  derived  mostly  from  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers  and  from  Roman 
copies,  or  what  were  supposed  to  be  copies,  of 
their  works.  We  are  now  in  a  far  more  satisfactory 
position.  We  now  possess  an  original  work  of  Praxiteles,  and 
sculptures  executed  under  the  immediate  direction  of,  if  not  from 
the  hand  of,  other  great  sculptors  of  that  age — Scopas,  Timoiheus 
.ind  others,  .■\mong  all  the  discoveries  made  at  Olympia,  none 
has  become  so  familiar  to  the  artistic  world  as  that  of  the  Hermes 
of  Praxiteles.  It  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  become  possessed 
of  a  first-rate  Greek  original  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  sculptors. 
Hitherto  almost  all  the  statues  in  our  museums  have  been  cither 
late  copies  of  Greek  works  of  art,  or  else  the  mere  decorative 
sculpture  of  temples  and  tombs,  which  was  by  the  ancients 
themselves  but  little  regarded.  But  we  can  venture  without 
misgiving  to  submit  the  new  Hermes  to  the  strictest  examination, 
iure  that  in  every  line  and  touch  we  have  the  work  of  a  great 
artist.  This  is  more  than  we  can  say  of  any  of  the  liiirar>- 
remains  of  antiquity — poem,  play  or  oration.  Hermes  is  rtpre- 
.■jcnted  by  the  sculptor  (fig.  43 
and  Plate  VI.  fig.  8j)  in  the  act 
of  carrying  the  young  child 
Dionysus  to  the  nymphs  who 
were  charged  with  his  rearing. 
On  the  journey  he  pauses  and 
amuses  himself  by  holding  out  to 
the  child-god  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
and  watching  his  eagerness  to 
grasp  them.  To  the  modern  eye 
the  child  is  not  a  success;  only 
the  latest  art  of  Greece  is  at  home 
in  dealing  with  children.  But  the 
Hermes,  slrong  without  excessive 
muscular  development,  and  grace- 
ful without  leanness,  is  a  model 
of  physical  formation,  and  his 
face  expresses  the  perfection  of 
health,  natural  endowment  and 
sweet  nature.  The  statue  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  work  of 
religious  art  in  the  moder.t  or 
Christian  sense  of  the  wonl  ^i^^  jj:  ,j 
religious,  but  from  the  Greek  pir..  ^j.—Henius  of  Praxiteles: 
point  of  view  it  is  religious,  as  restored. 
cmbod>'ing  the  result  of  the  har- 
monious development  of  all  human  faculties  and  life  in  accord- 
ance with  nature. 

The  Hermes  not  only  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  Praxiteles, 
but  also  confirms  the  received  views  in  regard  to  him.  Already 
many  works  in  galleries  of  sculpture  had  been  identified  as 
copies  of  statues  of  his  school.  .Noteworthy  among  these  are. 
the  group  at  Munich  rcprrsrnting  Peace  nursing  the  infant 
Woalth,  from  an  original  by  Ccphisodotus,  father  of  Praxiteles: 
copies  of  the  Cnidian  .\phro<litc  of  Praxiteles,  csjK'cially  one  in 
ihe  Vatican  which  is  hrre  illustrati-d  (Plate  V.  fig.  71);  copies 
<tf  the  .Apollo  slaying  a  lizard  (Sauroctonus),  of  a  Satyr  (in  the 
Capitol  Museum),  and  others.   These  works,  which  are  noted 
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for  their  softness  and  charm,  make  us  understand  the  saying  of 
ancient  critics  that  Praxiteles  and  Scopas  were  noted  for  the 
pathos  of  their  works,  as  Pheidias  and  Polyclitus  for  the  ethical 
quality  of  those  they  produced.  But  the  pathos  of  Praxiteles 
is  of  a  soft  and  dreamy  character;  there  is  no  action,  or  next 
to  itonc;  and  the  emotions  which  he  rouses  are  sentimental 
rather  than  passionate.  Scopas,  as  we  shall  see,  was  of  another 
mood.  The  discover)'  of  the  Hermes  has  naturally  set  archae- 
ologists searching  in  the  museums  of  Europe  for  other  works 
which  may  from  their  likeness  to  it  in  various  respects  be  set 
down  as  Praxiielean  in  character.  In  the  case  of  many  of  the 
great  sculptors  of  Greece — Strongylion,  Silanion,  Calamis  and 
others— it  is  of  little  use  to  search  for  copies  of  their  work.s, 
since  we  have  little  really  trustworthy  evidence  on  which  to 
base  our  inquiries.  But  in  the  case  of  Praxiteles  we  really  stand 
on  a  safe  level.  Naturally  it  is  impossible  in  these  pages  to  give 
any  sketch  of  the  results,  some  almost  certain,  some  very  doubtful, 
of  the  researches  of  archaeologists  in  quest  of  Praxitrlcan  works. 
But  we  may  mention  a  few  works  which  have  been  claimed 
by  good  judges  as  coming  from  the  master  himself.  Professor 
firunn  claimed  as  work  of  Praxiteles  a  torso  of  a  satyr  in  the 
Louvre,  in  scheme  identical  with  the  well-kitown  satyr  of  the 
Capitol.  Professor  Furtwiingler  puts  in  the  same  category  a 
delicately  l>cautiful  head  of  Aphrodite  at  Petworth.  And  his 
translator,  Mrs  .Strong,  regards  the  Aberdeen  head  of  a  young 
man  in  the  British  Museum  as  the  actual  work  of  Praxiteles. 
Certainly  this  last  head  does  not  suffer  when  placed  beside  the 
Olympian  head  of  Hermes.  Al  Mantinea  has  been  found  a  basis 
whereon  stood  a  group  of  Latona  and  her  two  children,  Apollo 
and  Artemis,  made  by  Praxiteles.  This  base  bears  reliefs 
representing  the  musical  contest  of  .-VfxiUo  and  Marsyas,  with  the 
Muses  as  s|>ectators,  reliefs  very  pleasing  in  style,  and  quite 
in  the  manner  of  Attic  artists  of  the  4th  century.  But  of  course 
we  must  not  ascribe  them  to  the  hand  of  Praxiteles  himself; 
great  sculptors  did  not  themselves  execute  the  reliefs  which 
.idomed  temples  and  other  mnnumcnts,  but  rcscr\'cii  them  for 
their  pupils.  Yet  the  gntccftil  tigures  of  the  Muses  of  Mantinea 
suggest  how  much  was  due  to  I'raxiteles  in  determining  the  tone 
and  character  of  ;\thenian  .irt  in  relief  in  the  4thcentury. 
Exactly  the  same  style  which  m.irks  them  belongs  also  to  a  mass 
of  sepulchral  monur.icnts  al  Athens,  and  such  works  as  the 
Sidonian  sarcophagus  of  the  Mourning  Women,  to  be  presently 
mentioned. 

Excavation  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Athena  /Vlea  at  Tegca 
has  resulted  in  the  rccoveiy  of  works  of  the  school  of  Scop^ts. 
^  Pau.<K-tnias  tclU  tis  that  Scopas  was  the  architect  of 

the  temple,  and  so  important  in  the  cose  of  a  Greek 
temple  b  tlic  sculptural  decoration,  that  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  the  sculpture  aUi  of  the  temple  at  Tegea  was 
under  the  super\'ision  of  Srnpas,  especially  as  he  was  more 
noted  as  a  sculptor  than  as  .in  architect.  In  the  pediments 
of  the  temple  were  represent i-<l  two  scenes  from  mytholog)'. 
the  hunting  of  the  Cnlydoni.iii  boar  and  the  combat  between 
.\chilles  and  Tclcphus.  To  one  or  other  of  these  scenes  belong 
several  heads  of  local  aiarblc  liiscoverctl  on  the  sfxjt.  which  are 
very  striking  from  their  extraordinary  life  and  animation. 
Unfortunately  they  are  so  much  injured  that  they  can  scarcely 
l)c  made  intelligible  except  by  the  help  of  restoration;  we 
therefore  engrave  one  of  them,  the  helmeted  head,  as  restored 
by  a  German  sculptor  (Plate  III.  tig.  63).  The  strong  bony 
frame  of  this  head,  and  its  depth  from  front  to  back,  are  not 
less  noteworthy  than  the  parted  b|>s  and  deeply  set  and  strongly 
shaded  eye;  the  latter  features  impart  to  the  head  a  vividness 
of  expression  such  as  we  have  found  in  no  previous  work  of  Greek 
art,  but  which  sets  the  key  to  the  developments  of  art  which 
take  place  in  the  Hellenistic  age.  .\  draped  torso  of  Atalanta 
from  the  s.inie  pediment  has  been  fitted  to  one  of  these  heads. 
Hitherto  .Scop.is  was  known  to  us,  setting  aside  literary  records, 
only  as  one  of  the  sculptors  who  had  worked  at  the  Mausoleum. 
Ancient  critics  and  travellers,  however,  bear  ample  testimony  to , 
his  fame,  and  the  wide  range  of  his  activity,  which  extended  to 
northern  Greece,  Peloponnesc  and  Asia  Alinor.    His  Maenads 


and  his  Tritons  and  other  beings  of  the  sea  were  much  copied  in 
antiquity.  But  perhaps  he  reached  his  highest  level  in  statues 
such  as  that  of  Apollo  as  leader  of  the  Muses,  clad  in  long  drapcr>'. 

The  interesting  precinct  of  Aesculapius  at  Epidaurus  has 
furnished  us  with  specimens  of  the  style  of  an  Athenian  con- 
temporary of  Scopas,  who  worked  with  him  on  the 
Mausoleum.  An  inscription  which  records  the  sums^'""'^*' 
spent  on  the  temple  of  the  Physician-god,  informs  L^'tarn. 
that  the  models  for  the  sculptures  of  the  pediments,  and 
one  set  of  acroteria  or  roof  adornments,  were  the  work  of  Timo- 
theus.  Of  the  pcdimental  figures  and  the  acroteria  considerable 
fragments  have  been  recovered,  and  we  may  with  cx)nlidence 
.%.s.sume  that  at  all  events  the  models  for  these  were  by  Timotheus. 
It  is  strange  that  the  unsatisfactory  arrangement  whereby  a 
noted  sculptor  makes  models  and  some  local  workman  the 
figures  enlarged  from  those  models,  should  have  been  tolerated 
by  so  artistic  a  people  as  the  Greeks.  The  subjects  of  the  pedi- 
ments appear  to  have  been  the  common  ones  of  battles  between 
Greek  and  .Amazon  anc!  Ix-lwecn  Lnpifh  and  Centaur.  We 
possess  fragments  ul  M>tiic  of  llie  .'\mui:uu  ligurc-s.  one  of  which, 
striking  downwards  at  the  enemy,  is  here  shown  (tig.  44).  Their 
attitudes  are  vigorous  and  alert;  but  the  work  shows  no  delicacy 
of  detail.  Figures  of 
Nereids  riding  on 
horses,  which  were 
found  on  the  .•v;imc  site, 
may  very  prababl>  bo 
roof  ornaments  (acro- 
teria) of  the  temple. 
We  have  also  .several 
figures  of  Victory, 
which  probably  were 
acroteria  on  some 
smaller  temple,  per- 
haps that  of  .Vrtcmis. 
A  base  found  .11 
.'Vthens,  sculptured 
with  figures  of  horse- 
men in  relief,  bears  the 
name  of  Bryaxis,  and 
was  probably  made  by 
a  pupil  of  his.  Prob- 
able conjecture  assigns 
to  Leochares  the 
originab  copied  in  the  F'c.  44.— Amaion  from  Epidaurus. 
Ganymede  of  the  Vatican,  borne  aloft  by  an  eagle  (Plate  1. 
fig-  Si)  and  the  noble  statue  of  Alexander  the  Great  at  Munich 
(see  Leochares).  Thus  we  may  fairly  !iay  that  we  arc  no» 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  all  the  great  sculptors  who  worked 
on  the  Mausoleum — Scopas,  Bryaxis,  Leochares  and  Timotheus; 
and  arc  in  a  far  more  advantageous  position  than  were  the 
archaeologists  of  i.*i8o  for  determining  the  artistic  problems 
connected  with  that  noblest  of  ancient  tombs. 

Contem[>orary  with  the  Athenian  school  of  Praxiteles  and 
Scopas  was  the  great  school  of  Argos  and  Sicyon,  of  which 
Lysippus  was  the  most  distinguished  member.  Lysippus  con- 
tinued the  academic  traditions  of  Polyclitus,  but  he  was  far 
bolder  in  his  choice  of  subjects  and  more  innovating  in  style. 
Gods,  heroes  and  mortals  alike  found  in  him  a  sculptor  who  knew 
how  to  combine  fine  ideality  with  a  vigorous  actuality.  He 
was  at  the  height  of  his  fame  during  Alexander's  life,  and  the 
grandiose  ambition  of  the  great  Macedonian  found  him  ample 
employment,  especially  in  the  frequent  representation  of  himself 
and  his  marshals. 

We  have  none  of  the  actual  works  of  Lysippus;  but  our  best 
evidence  for  his  style  will  be  found  in  the  statue  of  Agias  an 
athlete  (Plate  \'.  fig.  74)  found  at  Delphi,  and  shown  by  an 
inscription  to  be  a  marble  copy  of  a  bronze  original  by  Lysippus. 
The  .Apoxyomenus  of  the  \  aiican  (man  scrajiing  himself  with  a 
strigil)  (Plate  V'l.  fig.  70)  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  copy 
from  Lysippus:  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence,  and  the  style 
of  that  statue  belongs  rather  to  the  jrd  c^ntur>'  than  the  4tb. 
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Hie  Agias,  OB  the  uihir  hand,  is  in  StyloCOU 

works  of  4th-oentury  !icul|>iors. 

Of  the  elaborate  groups  of  coiubatants  with  which  I.\iippus 
cnrichedsuch  centres  as  Olympia  and  Delphi, or  oithi  hui^i  hronzc 
statues  which  he  erected  in  temples  and  shrixics,  wc  <  .u:  :urm  no 
adciiuatt-  notion.  Perhaps  among  the  extant  heads  of  Alexander 
t  he  MIL-  which  is  most  likely  to  preserve  the  style  of  Lysippus 
is  the  head  {ram  Alenndria  in  the  British  MuKum,  (PJaie  II. 
fig.  s6)i  tboii^  tbfa  mi  cncnted  it  1  htir  timi^ 
I  Umy  ootid  otut  itatim  any  be  ittiibuted  «itb  ptotwbility 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  or  the  eaiSer  pert  of  the  3rd  oeotuiy. 
We  will  mention  a  few  only.  The  celebrated  group  at  Florence 
representing  Niobe  and  her  children  falliitg  before  the  arrows  of 
\pollo  nnd  Artemis  is  certainly  a  work  of  the  pathetic  slIiooI, 
anil  nia\  be  by  a  pvipil  of  Praxiteles.  Niobe,  in  an  agony  of 
gritl,  '.vhii  h  15  in.  ihc  marble  ti'in[)crcii  and  idcalizcti,  tries  to 
protect  her  youngest  claughtcr  from  destruction  (Plate  VI.  %.  78). 
Whether  the  group  can  liavc  origbially  bc«Blitted  into  tbe  gable 
of  ft  temple  is  1  matter  of  dispute. 

Two  great  worita  preserved  in  the  Iiouvn  we  so  noted  that  it  is 
but  necessary  to  mention  them,  the  Aphmdite  of  Mekw  (Plate 
VI.  fig.  77),  in  whkh  archaeologists  are  now  dispaacd  to  see  the 
influence  of  Scopas,  and  the  \'ictory  of  Samothrace  (Plate  III.  figs. 
61  and  63),  an  criminal  set  up  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  after  1 
naval  victory  wnn  at  Salamis  in  Cypnil  in  306  BX.  OVST  the 
fleet  of  Ptolemy.  kinR  of  r.Rypl. 

Xor  l  an  ue  pays  over  without  notice  two  works  so  celebrated 
as  the  A|)ij!Io  of  the  Belvidere  in  the  Vatican  (Plate  II.  fig.  5.?), 
and  the  Artemis  of  Versailles.  The  AikjIIo  is  now  by  most 
archaeologists  regarded  as  probably  a  copy  of  a  work  of  Leocharcs, 
to  whose  Ganymede  it  bears  a  superficial  resemblance.  Tbe 
^rtemis  is  regarded  as  possibly  due  to  some  artist  of  the  same 
age.'  But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  we  have  the  right  to 
remove  either  iof  these  figures  from  among  the  atatuea  of  the 
mienialic  age.  Tiie  old  theoiy  of  Pidia',  wMch  aiw  in  them 
copies  from  a  trophy  set  up  to  commemorate  tbe  Tqnilae  of  the 
Gaub  at  Driphi  in  378  b.c.,  has  not  lost  hs  plaasiUKty.  " 

This  may  be  the  most  appropriate  place  for  mentioning  the 
remarkable  find  made  at  Sidon  in  1S86  of  a  number  of  .sarcophagi. 

which  once  doubtless  contained  the  remains  of  kings 
of  -Sidon.  They  arc  now  in  the  museum  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  arc  admirably  published  by  Ilamdy  Hey 
and  T.  Krinach  il  ne  Xfcropolr  rovii/c  i)  .S'lWon,  iSoJ 
iHi>6).  I'he  sarcoi>h;ij;i  in  date  cover  a  considerable  (leriod. 
The  earlier  are  made  on  Egyptian  models,  the  covers  shaf>ed 
roughly  in  the  form  of  a  human  body  or  mummy.  The  later, 
bdvicvcT,  arc  Greek  in  form,  and  are  clearly  the  work  of  skilled 
i)    Greek  scu^on,  who  seem 

dSWiAHfe^^'^'^^^'S.    '^^  ''^^^       onpiogied  by 
'^K^^E^^iijSiLjK^        grandees  of  Phoenicia 
— in  the  adornment  of  their 

last  resting-places.  Four 
of  these  sarcophagi  in  par- 
ticular claim  attention, 
and  in  fact  present  us 
with  examples  of  (Jrcck 
art  of  the  5th  and  4th 
centuries  in  several  of  its 
ispccis.  To  the  sth 
century  belong  the  tomb 
of  the  Satrap, the retiefsof 
which  bring  before  us  the 
activities  and  glories  of 
...  .    „        -some  unknown  king,  .and 

H«ndvc,K,  n    ,    V  SKCOphagUS, 

FlG.45-Iombo^Mour«ng^^:^  ,^ 

which  resembles  that  of 
tombs  found  in  Lycia,  and  which  is  also  adorned  with  reliefs 
which  have  reference  to  the  past  deeds  of  the  hero  buried  in  the 
lomb,  though  these  deeds  arc  represented,  not  in  the  Oriental 
manner  directly,  but  in  the  Greek  manner,  clad  in  mythological 
fonoBi  To  the  4th  centoiy  belong  two  otber  auoephigi.  Otoe 


of  their b  colled  '  he  Tnmh  of  Xtourning  Women.  On  ill  sides 
of  it  alike  are  raii^u  l  ,1  serii  s  of  beautiful  female  figures,  separated 
by  Ionic  ;iiilar:>.  cicli  in  a  somewhat  different  attitude,  though lU 
attitudes  denoting  gnci  1  tig.  45).  The  pediments  at  theendsof  the 
cover  arc  ako  c  li:^  !>  connected  with  the  mourning  for  the  loss  of 
a  friend  and  protector,  which  is  the  theme  of  the  whole  decoration 
of  the  sarcophagus.  Wc  sec  depicted  in  them  tbe  telling  of  (he^ 
news  of  the  death,  with  the  vettiUs  in  the  nouniftd  attitude  of  the 
two  aeiM  figures.  The  bmih^  ironea  mutt  be  taken,  not 
as  the  represeB!t|||i|te^iiUr  j^^  fn  paiticalir,  but  gtMraQy 
astheexprrs.sionofthe'fecnigofidty.  Snch  figures  ire  famiHu 
to  us  in  the  ir;  of  the  sc-cond  Attic  school;  we  could  easily  find 
parallels  to  the  sarcophaRus  among  the  4th-ccntury  sepulchral 
reliefs  of  Athcua,  W'e  can  .scarcely  be  mistaken  in  attributing 
the  workmanship  of  this  beautiful  s;ircophaKus  to  wiim-  sculptor 
trained  in  the  school  of  Praxiteles.  And  il  is  a  conjecture  full  of 
probability  that  it  once  contained  the  body  of  Sirato,  king  of 
Sidon,  who  ruled  about  580  iX.,  lad  who  was  firoxenos  or  public 
friend  of  the  Athenii^is. 

More  celiebmted  Is' the  laronishing  tomb  called  that  of 
Alennder,  though  there  can  be  ao  donbt  that,  although  il 
commeillttiles  the  victories  and  exploits  of  Ale«inder»  il  wii 
mode  not  to  bold  his  remains,  but  those  of  some  ruler  of  Sidon 
who  was  high  in  his  favour.  Among  all  the  monuments  of  inti- 
quity  which  h.ive  come  down  to  us,  none  is  more  admirable  than 
this,  and  none  more  characteristic  of  the  Greek  genius.  Wc  give, 
in  tw<j  lines,  the  conijKttilion  which  adorned  one  of  the  sides  uf 
this  sarcophuKUS.  It  represents  a  victory  of  Alexander,  proLiably 
that  of  the  Gianicus  (fig.  46).  On  the  left  we  see  the  Macedonian 
king  charging  the  Persian  horse,  on  the  right  his  general 
Parmenio,  and  in  the  midst  a  younger  oflicer,  periuips  Cleitus. 
Mingled  with  the  chiefs  arc  focit  s'iMiers,  Greek  and  Macedonian, 
with  whom  the  Persians  are  in.n(:iu  i  in  unequal  fray.  What 
most  strikes  the  modem  eye  is  the  remarkable  f  rcsbncas  and 
force  of  the  ictioo  ind  the  itdtades.  Hum,  howcmr«  wbO". 
have  seen  the  originals  have  been  specially  impremcd  with  the 
colouring,  whereof,  of  course,  our  engraving  gives  no  hint,  but 
which  is  applied  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  relief  with  equal 
skill  and  delicacy.  There  arc  other  features  in  the  relief  on 
which  a  Greek  eye  would  have  dwelt  with  special  pleasure — the 
exceedingly  careful  symmetry  of  the  whole,  the  balancing  of 
figure  against  figure,  the  skill  with  which  the  result  of  the  battle 
is  hinted  rather  than  depicted.  The  composition  is  one  in  which 
I  lie  most  careful  planning  and  the  most  precise  calculation  are 
mingled  with  freedom  of  hand  and  expressiveness  in  detail. 
The  faces  in  particufau  show  more  cxfircsiuou  than  would  be 
tolerated  in  art  of  tlie  pervioHl  century.  We  are  unable  as  yet 
to  align  an  author  or  ewB  a  acfaool  to  the  sculptor  of  tUs 
saroopbagu;  Jwcomefrto  ui  ai »  new  ind  striking  pbHMMMmn 
in  thihiitoiy«f  indent  irt  The  reUib  which  adoini  the  other 
sidoft  of  tbe  nnoplngas  are  almort  equally  interesting.  On 
one  aide  wc  sec  Aiexander  again.  In  the  company  of  a  Persian 
noble,  hunting  a  lion.  J'he  short  sides  also  show  us  scenes  of 
fighting  and  hunting.  In  fact  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
if  wc  had  but  a  due  to  the  interpretation  of  the  reliefs,  they 
would  l>c  found  to  embody-  historic  events  of  the  end  of  the  4lh 
cenlur\  .  i  here  arc  but  a  few  other  worLs  of  art,  such  as  the 
Uayeux  tapestry  and  the  Column  of  Trajai:.  which  bring  con 
temporary  history  so  vividly  before  our  eye^.  1  he  battles  with 
the  Persians  rqireaentedinsome  of  tbe  sculpiurcof  the  Parthenon 
and  the  tcmpb  of  Nike  at  Athens  ore  treated  conventionally 
and  with  no  altcnpt  at  realism;  but  here  the  ideal  and  the  actual 
are  blended  into  a  work  of  consummate  art.  which  is  at  the  same 
time,  to  thaw  who  can  read  the  language  of  Greek  art, »  hoteric 
record.  The  portriili  of  Akuuder  the  Gmt  ^Hiidi  uppntt  oo 
this  sarcophagus  are  almost  contemporarj',  and  the  moit 
authentic  likenesses  of  him  which  we  possess.  Tbe  great  KCace- 
donian  e.\erci.-,cd  hu  .sirnnp  an  influence  on  contemporary  art 
■hat  a  multitude  uf  iicaiis  il  ti.e  age,  both  of  gods  and  nun.  and 
even  the  portraits  of  his  ^-uccessors,  show  traces  of  his  type. 

Wc  have  yet  to  mention  what  are  among  the  most  charming 
and  the  most  chanctedstic  producti  of  the  Greek  cfaiael,  the 
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beautiful  tombs,  adorned  with  seated  or  standing  portraits  or 
with  reliefs,  which  were  erected  in  great  numbers  on  all  the  main 
roads  of  Greece.  A  great  number  of  these  from  the  Dipylon 
cemetery  are  preserved  in  the  Central  Museum  at  Athens,  and 


fluadfct  Riiiniffa 


:<icnf«UiSi4H>,  ft.  K 

'.-J* . .         4^- — Battle  of  Th?  Craiiicus:  Sarrophagvs  fn>«ti  Sidon. 
Impress  all  visitors  by  the  gentk  sentioienl  and  the  charm  of 
grouping  which  they  display  (  Gardner,  Sadptured  Tombt 

Period  IV.  J00-50B.C— Thm  can  be  no  question  but  that 
the  period  which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander,  commonly 
railed  the  age  of  Hellenism,  was  one  of  great  activity  and  expan- 
sion in  architecture.  The  number  of  cities  founded  by  himself 
and  his  immediate  successors  in  Asia  and  Egypt  wt»  enormous. 
The  remains  of  these  diies  have  in  a  few  cases  (Ephesus, 
Pergamum,  Assus,  Priene,  Alexandria)  been  partially  excavated. 
But  the  adaptation  of  Greek  architecture  to  the  needs  of  the 
semi-Greek  peoples  included  in  the  dominions  of  the  kings  of 
£g>'pt.  Syria  and  Pergamum  is  too  vast  a  subject  for  us  to  enter 
upon  here  (see  ARCHirrcTURE), 

Painting  during  this  age  ceased  to  be  icligious.  It  was  no 
longer  for  temples  atKl  public  stoac  that  arti&ts  worked,  but  for 
private  persons;  especially  they  made  frescoes  for  the  decoration 
of  the  walls  of  houses,  and  panel  pictures  for  galleries  set  up  by 
rich  patrons.  The  names  of  very  few  painters  of  the  Hellenistic 
a^  have  come  down  to  us.  There  can  Ik  no  doubt  that  the 
character  of  the  art  declined*  aad  there  were  no  longer  produced 
great  works  to  be  the  pride  of  cities,  or  to  form  an  embodiment 
for  all  future  time  of  the  qualities  of  a  deity  or  the  circumstances 
of  scenes  mythical  or  historic.  But  at  the  same  time  the  mural 
paintings  of  Pompeii  and  other  works  of  the  Roman  age,  winch 
arc  usually  more  or  less  nearly  derived  from  Hellenistic  models, 
prove  that  in  technical  matters  painting  continued  to  progress. 
Colouring  became  more  varied,  groups  more  elaborate,  per- 
spective was  worked  out  with  greater  accurac>-,  and  imagination 
shook  itself  free  from  many  of  the  conventions  of  early  art. 
Pompeian  painting,  however,  must  be  treated  of  under  Roman, 
not  under  Greek  an.  We  figure  a  single  example,  to  show  the 
elaboration  of  painttng  u  Alexandria  and  elsewhere,  the  wonder* 


ful  Pompeian  mosaic  (fig.  47),  which  represents  the  Wctor>'  of 
.Alexander  at  Issus.  This  work  being  in  stone  has  preserved  its 
colouring;  and  it  stands  at  a  far  higher  level  of  art  than  ordinar>- 
Pompeian  paintings,  which  arc  the  work  of  mere  house-decorators. 

Thbon  the  contrary  is 
certainly  copied  from 
the  work  of  a  great 
master.  Ii  is  instructive 
to  compare  it  with  the 
sarcophagus  illusualed 
in  Fig.46,whichiteicels 
in  perspective  and  in 
the  freedom  of  indi- 
vidual figures,  thougb 
t  hecompositionismucb 
less  careful  and  precise. 
Alcxanderchargeafmm 
the  left  (his  portrait 
Ix-ing  the  least  succcsa- 
f  al  part  of  the  (HCttltc), 
aad  bears  do  wnayoung 
Pcnian;  Darius  in  his 
chariotfleestowardsihe 
light ;  in  the  foregrourd 
n  >-oung  knight  is  Itying 
to  manage  a  restive 
h  jrsc.  It  will  be  ob- 
served how  very  simple 
is  the  indication  of 
l.>cality:  a  few  stones 
and  a  broken  tree  stand 
for  rocks  and  woods. 

.\mong  the  original 
sculpt ural  crcatvoosof 
the  early  Hellenistic 
age,  a  prominent  place 
Is  cUimed  by  t  be  stai  ue 
of  Fortune,  typifying 
the  dty  of  Antiodi 
(Plate  VL  fig.  81),  a  work  of  Eutychides.  a  pupil  of  Lysippus.  Of 


this  we  possess  a  small  copy,  which  i»  sulBcient  to  show  how 
worthy  of  admiration  was  the  original.  We  have  a  beautiful 
embodiment  of  the  personality  of  the  city,  seated  on  a  rock, 
holding  ears  of  corn,  while  the  river  Orontcs,  embodied  in  a 
young  male  figure,  springs  forth  at  her  feet. 

This  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  almost  the  only  work  of  the  caily 
part  of  the  3rd  centur}-  which  »ho«-s  imagination.  Sculptors 
often  worked  on  a  colossal  scale,  producing  such  monsters  as 
the  colossal  Apollo  at  Rhodes,  the  work  of  Chares  of  Lindus. 
which  was  more  than  100  ft.  in  height.  But  thoy  did  not  show 
freshness  or  invention;  and  for  the  most  part  content  themselves 


Ptc.  47.— Mosaic  of  the  Battle  of  laaus  (Naples). 

with  varying  the  t>'pes  produced  in  the  great  schools  of  the  4th 
century.  The  wealthy  kings  of  Syria,  Eg>'pt  and  Asia  Mit»or 
formed  art  galleries,  and  were  lavish  in  their  payments;  but 
it  has  often  been  proved  in  the  bi$tor>'  of  art  that  originality 
cannot  be  piodueed  by  mere  eapeoditUR. 
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Fig.  48. — Head  of  Anytus :  Lycosura. 


.\  great  artist,  whose  date  has  been  disputed,  but  who  is 
now  assigned  to  the  Helie,ii.';:ii  .igc.  Damophon  of  Mcsscne, 
is  known  10  us  from  his  actual  work.s.  He  set  up  in  the  shrine 
of  the  Mistress  (Despocna)  at  Lycosura  in  .\rcadia  a  great 
group  01  tigures  consisting  of  Desi>oena,  Dcmcter,  .\rtcmis 
anJ  the  Titan  .\nytus.  Three  coKiss^tl  heads  found  on  the  spot 
probably  belong  to  the  three  last-mcutioned  deities.  We 
illiutrate  the  head  of  .\nytu8,  with  wild  disordered  hair  and 
turbulent  expression  (fig.  48).    Dr  D6rpfeld  has  argued,  on 

architectural  grounds,  that 
:>hrinc  and  images  alike 
must  be  given  to  a  later 
time  than  the  4th  centurj-; 
and  this  judgment  is  now 
confirmed  by  inscriptional 
and  other  evidence. 

In  one  important  direc- 
tion sculpture  certainly 
made  progress.  Hitherto 
(ireek  sculptors  had  con- 
tented themselves  with 
hiudjn'ng  the  human  bo<ly 
Nslicthcr  in  rest  or  motion, 
from  outside.  The  dissec- 
tion of  the  human  body, 
with  a  consequent  increase 
in  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
lit-came  usual  at  Alexandria 
in  the  medical  school  which 
tlourished  under  the  Plole- 
niics.  This  improved  ana- 
tomical knowledge  soon 
reacted  upon  the  art  of 
sculpture.  Works  such  as 
the  Fighter  of  .\gasias  in  the  Louvre  (Plate  IV.  fig.  60),  and  in  a 
less  degree  the  Apoxyomcnus  (Plate  VI.  fig.  70),  display  a 
remark.ible  internal  knowledge  of  the  human  frame,  such  as 
could  only  come  from  the  habit  of  dissection.  Whether  this 
was  really  productive  of  improvement  in  sculpture  may  be 
doubted.  But  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  one's  admiration 
from  works  which  show  an  astonishing  knowledge  of  the  body 
of  man  down  to  its  bony  framework,  and  a  power  and  mastery 
of  execution  which  have  never  since  been  surpassed. 

With  accuracy  in  the  portrayal  of  men's  bodies  goes  of  necessity 
a  more  naturalistic  tendency  in  portraiture.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  art  of  portraiture  was  at  a  high  ideal  level  in  the  Pheidian 
age:  and  even  in  the  age  of  .Alexander  the  Great,  notable  men 
were  rendered  rather  according  to  the  idea  than  the  fact.  To  a 
base  and  mechanical  naturalism  Greek  art  ne\'er  at  any  time 
descended.  But  from  300  B.C.  onwards  we  have  a  marvellous 
series  of  portraits  which  may  be  termed  rather  characteristic 
than  ideal,  which  arc  very  minute  in  their  execution,  and  delight 
in  laying  emphasis  on  the  havoc  wrought  by  time  and  life  on 
the  faces  of  noteworthy  men.  Such  are  the  portraits  of  Demos- 
thenes, of  Antisthenes,  of  Zeno  and  others,  which  exist  in  our 
galleries.  And  it  was  no  long  step  from  these  actual  portraits 
to  the  invention  of  characteristic  types  to  represent  the  great 
men  of  a  past  generation,  such  as  Homer  and  Lycurgus,  or  to 
form  generic  images  to  represent  weathcrbeaten  fishermen  or 
toothless  old  women. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  art  of  the  later  Helleni.stic  age  has 
received  a  great  accession  since  1875  through  the  systematic 
labours  directed  by  the  German  .Archaeological  Insti- 
^'•^  tute,  which  have  resulted  in  recovering  the  remains 
fioum.  of  Pergamum,  the  fortrcss-rity  which  was  the  capital 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Philetacri.  Among  the  ancient 
buildings  of  PcrKamum  none  was  more  ambitious  in  scale  and 
striking  in  execution  than  the  great  altar  used  for  sacrifices  to 
Zeus,  a  monument  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  the  phrase  of 
the  .•\pocal>'pse"  where  Satan's  throne  is."  This  altar,  like  many 
peat  sacrificial  altars  of  later  Greece,  was  a  vast  erection  to 
vhich  one  mounted  by  many  steps,  and  its  outside  was  adorned 


with  a  irieze  which  represented  on  a  gigantic  scale,  in  the  style 
of  the  jnd  century  B.C..  the  battle  between  the  gods  and  the 
giants.  This  enormous  frieze  (see  Pergamum)  is  now  one  of  the 
treasures  of  the  R(^al  Museums  of  Berlin,  and  it  cannot  fail  to 
impress  visitors  by  the  size  of  the  figures,  the  energy  of  the  action, 
and  the  strong  vein  of  sentiment  which  pervades  the  whole 
giving  it  a  certain  air  of  modernity,  though  the  subject  is  strange 
to  the  Christian  world.   In  early  Greek  an  the  giants  where 
they  oppose  the  gods  are  represented  as  men  armed  in  full 
panoply,  "  in  shining  armour,  holding  long  spears  in  their 
hand.s,"  to  use  the  phrase  in  which  Hcsiod  describes  them 
But  in  the  Pergamene  frieze  the  giants  are  strange  compound:^, 
having  the  heads  and  bodies  of  wild  and  fierce  barbarians, 
sometimes  also  human  legs,  but  sometimes  in  the  place  of  legs 
two  long  serpents,  the  heads  of  which  take  with  the  giants  them- 
selves a  share  in  the  battle.   5>omctimcs  also  they  are  winged. 
The  gods  appear  in  the  forms  which  had  been  gradually  made 
for  them  in  the  course  of  Greek  history,  but  they  are  usually 
accompanied  by  the  animals  sacred  to  them  in  cultus,  bctweer. 
which  and  the  scrpcnt-fcct  of  the  giants  a  weird  combat  goes  on. 
We  can  conjecture  the  source  whence  the  Pergamenc  artisi 
derived  the  shaggy  hair,  the  fierce  expression,  the  huge  musck:: 
of  his  giants  (fig.  49);  probably  these  features  came  originall> 
from  the  Galatians,  who  at  the  time  had  settled  in  Asia  Minor 
and  were  spreading  the  terror  of  their  name  and  the  report  oi 
their  savage  devastations  through  all  Asia  Minor.  The  victor>' 
over  the  giants  clearly  stands  for  the  victor>'  of  Greek  dvilixatioti 
over  Gallic  barbarism;  and  this  meaning  is  made  more  emphatic 
because  the  gods  are  obviously  inferior  In  physical  forC?  to  their 
opponents,  indeed,  a  large  proportion  of  the  divine  combatanii 
arc  gx)ddesscs.    Yet  ever>'where  the  giants  are  overthrown, 
writhing  in  pain  on  the  ground,  or  transfixed  by  the  weapons  of 
their  opponents;  everywhere  the  gods  are  victorious,  vet  in  the 
victory  retain  much  of  their  divine  calm.   The  piecing  together 
of  the  frieie  at  Berlin  has  been  a  labour  of  many  years;  it  Is 
now  complete,  and  there  is 
a  special  museum  devoted  to 
it.    Some  of  the  groups  have 
become  fanuliar  to  students 
from  photographs,  especially 
the  group  which  represents 
Zeus  slaying  his  enemies  with 
thunderbolts,  and  the  group 
wherein  Athena  seizes  by  the 
hair  an  overthrown  opponent, 
who  is  winged,  while  Victory 
runs  to  crown  her,  and  be- 
neath is  seen  Gaia,  the  earth- 
goddess  who  is  the  mother  of 
the  giants,  rising  out  of  the 
ground,  and  mourning  over 
her  vanquished  and  tortured 
»  lildren.  Another  and  smaller 
frieze  which   also  decorated 
the  altar-place  gives  us  scenes 
from  the  history  of  Telcphus. 
who  opposed  the  landing  of 
the  .irmy  of  Agamemnon  in 
Asia  Minor  and  was  over- 
thrown   by    Achilles.  This 
frieze,  which  is  quite  fragmentary,  is  put  together  by  Dr  Schneider 
in  the  Jakrhuch  of  the  German  Archaeological  Institute  for  1900. 

Since  the  Renaissance  Rome  has  conUnually  produced  a  crop 
of  works  of  Greek  art  of  all  periods,  partly  originals  brought 
from  Greece  by  conquering  generals,  partly  copies,  such  as  the 
group  at  Roiiic  formerly  known  as  Pactus  and  Arria,  and  the 
overthrown  giants  and  barbarians  which  came  from  the  elaborate 
trophy  set  up  by  Atialus  at  Athens,  of  which  copies  exist  in 
many  museums.  A  noted  work  of  kindred  school  is  the  group 
of  Laocoon  and  his  sons  (Plate  I.  fig.  52),  sipicd  bv  Rhodian 
sculptors  of  the  ist  century  B.C.,  which  has  been  perhaps  more 
discussed  than  any  work  of  the  Greek  chisel,  and  served  as  a  peg 
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for  ihc  aesthetic  ihcorics  of  Leasing  and  (iocthc.  In  our  days 
the  histrionic  and  strained  character  uf  the  group  Ls  regarded  as 
greatly  diminuhing  in  interest,  in  spite  of  tbe  astounding  skill 
and  biowkdie  of  the  human  body  shown  by  the  arti^t.s.  lb 
tbe  Mine  achod  bcfamg  the  late  repreaentatioiu  of  Maisyas 
being  flayed  by  the  victwtow  Apollo  (Plate  II.  Sg.  $4), « tomc- 
what  rapulaive  subject,  ckoaea  by  the  artlata  of  thk  age  as  a 
meaos  for  displaying  their  accurate  knowledge  of  anatomy. 

On  what  a  scale  some  of  tbe  artists  of  Asia  Minor  would  work 
is  shown  us  by  the  enormous  group,  by  ApoUonius  and  Tauriscus 
of  Tralles.  whic  )i  Is  <  AU-.[  the  I'~;imi-sc  Hull  :  l'l;Ui-  I.  Iir.  51),  and 
which  rcprcscnis  how  IJirce  was  lied  to  .1  wild  Imll  by  her  step- 
sons Z<-thi".s  and  Amphion. 

The  extensive  excavations  and  alterations  which  have  taken 
place  at  Rome  in  recent  year?  huve  In-cn  very  fruitful;  the 
results  may  be  foitnd  partly  in  the  palace  uf  the 
Conservatori  on  the  Capitul.  partly  in  the  new  museum 
of  the  Tcrme.  Among  recently  found  statues  none  excel  in 
interest  some  bronzes  of  large  size  dating  from  the  Hellenistic  age. 
In  the  figure  of  a  seated  boier  (Plate  V.  fig.  7  2),  in  scale  somewhat 
eaweedlBg  Hie,  attitude  and  geatuie  are  capWMiW;  Evidently 
the  boaer  has  fought  alieady,  and  is  awaiting  a  further  oonflict. 
His  face  is  cut  and  swollen;  on  Ms  hands  ate  the  terrible  cant  us, 
here  made  of  leather,  and  not  loaded  with  iron,  like  the  caestus 
describcti  by  Virgil.  The  figure  is  of  astoun<ling  force;  but 
though  the  face  i.s  brutal  and  the  cxpr;r?ision  s.iv  lirl  .  in  the  sweep 
of  the  limbs  there  is  nobility,  even  ideal  beauty,  lo  the  last  the 
(ircek  artist  could  not  set  aside  his  admiration  for  phy.ticil 
perfection.  Another  bronze  figure  of  more  than  life-size  is  that 
of  a  king  the  Hellenistic  age  standing  leaning  on  a  s(K-ar.  He 
is  absolutely  nude,  like  the  athletes  of  I'olyclitus.  Another 
large  bronze  present.-,  us  Nuth  a  Hellenistic  type  of  Dionysus. 

Besides  the  bromces  found  in  Rome  we  may  set  those  recently 
found  in  tbe  sea  on  the  coast  of  Cythera,  the  contents  of  a  ship 
sailing  framGnccc  to  Ronc^  and  iMt  on  the  way.  Thedatcof 
atatnea  tm  been  duputad.  In  aiqr  caae,  even  if 
I  in  th*  Kmmb  aae,  diqr  go  bade  to  ori^ialt  of  the  5th 
and  4th  centuries.  The  most  notewortl^  anong  them  is  a 
beautiful  athlete  (Plate  V.  fig.  7j)  standing  with  hand  upraised, 
which  rcllcris  the  style  of  the  .\itic  school  of  the  4th  century. 

.\f:i  r  146  II  when  CH.inth  was  tlcstroycd  and  Greece  became 
a  Ri>mLin  province,  Greek  art,  though  by  no  means  extinct, 
worked  mainly  in  the  employ  of  the  Koman  cooqueras  (sec 

KnM\.S  AkT). 

Select  Kibi.kxika  fn\ .'  I  General  works  on  Greek  Art. — 
The  only  recent  general  hiMories  of  Greek  art  arc:  H.  Urunn, 
Critckiidu  Kunslteschichu,  bka.  L  mad  IL,  dealing  with  atchaic  art ; 
W.  Klein,  Ctukuhu  der  gritektsehem  Kmat,  no  iflustntfons;  IVrrot 
et  ChijMes,  Histoire  de  I'arl  dans  tatiliqnili,  vols.  vii.  and 
(archaic  art  only). 

Inirodiicroiy  am:  P.  Gardner,  Grammar  tS  Creek  Ari;  I.  E. 
H.irri  in  fnlniiiaury  Shidiet  i»  Greek  AH%  H.  B.  Walters,  AH  «/ 
the  Greeks. 

Useful  are  also:  H.  Brunn.  CesMtkU  der  frieduukem  KUnsOer. 
(new  edition.  1889):  J.  Overbeck,  Die  miUum  SthripqutUen 
GeschielUe  der  biUenden  Ktirtsle  bei  den  Grief  km;  untratiNlated 
nasMBes  in  Latin  and  fireek;  the  Klder  Plinv's  Chabters  nn  Ike. 
UMoryofArt,  edited  by  K.  lex-Blake  aiul  E.  ^•Ilers:  H.  S.  Jone'^. 
Ancient  Writers  on  (!r,-ek  Si  ul(>iur'\ 

II.  Portodteaia  dealing  with  CrMk  Archatoloa.— EnKUin<l : 
Jimrnal  ef  WSenie  Studies ;  Ammd  tf  Hr  BriUdt  Sjiri  atAlhem  . 
Cbutieal  Rtmem.  Fmnce:  JiifMW  orMeto^tpie ;  Gowtte  arclu- 
otof-ique;  BtJUlin  de  eorrtspondance  hellhiique.  f'.ermanv:  Jiikr- 
htifh  des  K.  deulschen  arch.  Insltluts;  \fillei}u»gen  dei  anh  /n</ , 
Aihi  nix  hi-  .'\btciluni;.  Roniiwhi-  .•\!>[eiluni! :  Aniike  Denkmater. 
Aiis'ri.i  Jdhrfshede  di-s  K.  (hlerreuh.  iink.  Imliluls.  Italy: 
ruhlic.ui'Mis  of  the  Actudemia  dei  Lincti;  MonumcHti  aHtkki:  Not. 
4ei  scavi;  BntteUm  emnunale  di  Rmna.  Cmce:  Rfhemerit 
arthai<)l0gtki:  DeHioH  mtkaiohgikoni  Prakliia  dt  the  Athenian 
Archaeological  Society. 

HI.  Greek  Architecture. — Gener.1l:  Perrot  i  t  C \\\\t\cz.  Histoire  dr 
I'ltrl  duns  I'linltquUe.  \<>I.  vii.;  A,  ("hiHsv,  lli.\ti»r(  J<'  l',iri  kileiture. 
vol.  i. ;  ..\nc|<-r>iin  .ind  Spier',  . t .i'.-,''-< /r/rr  nf  (,V<v.f  ,tn,l  Humf,  K. 
Houtmy,  Philosrphu  de  1' architecture  en  Grece  :  R.  Sturgis.  History  0f 
Ankitecture.  vol.  1.:  .\.  Marqwuti,  Gmk  Arekiteclnre. 

IV   Greek  Sculpture. —Ofenefat :  M.  Collignon.  Histoire  de  la 

truiplurr  grraiue  12  vol'  I  .  F..  .'\.  <'..irdn«r,  Handim^k  i>(  Crf,  k  .S,u}p 
'  The  date  is  given  when  (be  work  cannot  be  consklered  new. 


turt;  .\.  Furtwaneler.  Master pteces  oj Greek  Sculpture,  tranrfatcdand 
edited  by  E.  SeHecs;  Priederichs  and  Wolieni,  Bamlttm  sar 
Gesehkke  der  trkeUsek-<remUeheK  PUuHk  (1W7] :  van  Madi.  A>«d- 

book  of  Greek  and  Raman  Senlplure.  500  pbces;  H.  Bulle,  Der  *A§n» 
Mensck  in  der  Kmnst:  Allertum.  216  plates;  &  Reiaacfa.  SApmlmre 

de  111  ilatuairf  frecque  el  romainr,  \  vi>U. 

\'.  Greek  Painting  and  Vases.  — Woltmannand  Wocrmann.//>j/ory 
of  Patntint.  vol.  i..  translated  and  edited  by  S.  Colvin  (1H80) ;  H.  B. 
Wattenk  Hielary  of  Ancient  Pottery  (3  vela.):  Harrison  and  MacColl. 
Ortek  Vue-painlings  (1894) ;  U.  Riiy«t  ct  M.  Collignon.  Histoltede 
In  rframique  trecque  (iHSH);  V.  Girard,  La  Peinture  antique  (l^QS): 
S.  R?inach,  Repertoire  des  vases  peints  frees  el  eirusqmes  (2  voul): 
Furtwiinsiler  und  Reirhhold.  "tiriei  hi=.  lu-  \a*nim.iK  rei,"  Wiener 
Vorlegehiiitler  fur  architolo^isthe  Obunt.  n  •  iK.S7-iHgo|. 

VI.  Special  Schools  and  Sitae.— A. Joubin.  La  Scni^  iure  pecquc' 
enire  Us  euerres  mtdimies  et  lipofHtM  ian<#«tj^.W^«m"> 
on  tke  Art  t>f  PkeSias  (i88sTlir  nd^Tmelidl^.  iWt. 
Praxii>le:  A.  S.  Murray.  Scn/||ihtf«i  of  the  Parthenon:  W.  lOein. 
Eitphronios:  \l.  I'ottier,  D(mrit\  f.  Gardner,  Sculptured  Tmnki  of 
Hellas;  E.  A.  (iardner.  Ancient  Athens;  .\.  Hriticher,  Olymfia\ 
Bernoulli,  Grtechische  Ikonographie;  P.  Gardner,  The  Types  of  Qmt 
Coins  (iMii;  l£.  A.  Gardner.  Six  Greek  ScMptors.  .  f,  'QBi 

Ml.  Books  related  to  the  anhfect.^.  G.  Frasar,  FiiiiliiiMV 
Description  of  Greete  (6  vols.) :  J.  Lange,  Darstellunt  des  Itemseken  in 
der  dlleren  grirckischen  Kumsl;  E.  BrQckc,  The  Human  Figure;  its 
Beauties  aim  Defects:  A.  Michaclis.  Ancient  Marbles  in  Oreat  Britain 
(lHai);  Catalogue  of  drcck  .S.iilftltire  in  Ihc  linlish  .Muu-iim  i}  vols.'; 
Catalogue  of  Greek  Vir,--.:  iv  Ifn:ish  .Mu.fwn  -i  \  1,  .  "  li,  Hur\, 
History  of  Greece  (illustrated  edition).  Bauniciotcr,  Ucnkin.iUr  de.<, 
UaaittkM  MlerUmu  (3  vols.).  '  .  ,         (P.  (^^ 

GREEK  FIRB^  tbe  name  applied  to  inflammahic  and 
d.s:rurtive  compositions  used  in  warfare  during  the  middle 
:iKes  a:i(l  |i.iniculurl>  Ij>  the  H>/,anliiR  (ircek^  ii!  the  siegcj  of 
Constantinople.  The  employment  of  liiiuid  l';re  is  represented 
on  .\ssyrian  bas-reliefs.  At  the  siege  of  Plataea  (429  B.C.)  the 
Spartans  attempted  lo  burn  the  town  by  piling  up  again.st  the 
walls  wood  saturated  with  pitch  and  sulphur  and  setting  it  on 
lire  (Thuc.  ii.  77),  and  at  the  siege  of  Delium  (4  J4  B.C.)  a  cauh!ron 
containing  pitch,  sulphur  and  burning  ch:ircoal,  was  i.l.ued 
against  the  walls  and  uigcd  into  flame  by  the  aid  of  a  bellows, 
the  Uast  fnn  whicb  was  conveyed  ihrov^n  hanow  tme-tiunk 
(Thuc  fv,  loo).  Aaneas  Tacticus  in  the  iolhnving  century 
mentfons  a  mixture  of  sulphur,  pitch,  chaiooal,  incense  and  tow, 
which  was  packed  in  wooden  vessels  and  thrown  lighted  upon 
the  deck.s  of  the  enemy's  ships.  Later,  as  in  reti-ipts  given  by 
Vegetiu.s  (V.  A.D.  i-ci;.  i-.-ipl;; u;  |icUnleum  i>  aiidr't.  .itn'  some 
nine  centuries  afterwards  the  s.inie  sulistani  es  :ire  loiinfi  forming 
|..irl  ii;  niiv.ures  described  in  the  later  receiiiK  ;whti.h  probably 
<late  from  the  Ix-ginning  of  the  i  Uh  century'  of  the  collection 
known  as  the  Lihrr  ionium  of  Marcus  Griucus.  In  subsequent 
receipts  saltpetre  and  tiupentine  make  their  appearance,  and 
the  modem  "  carcass  composition,"  containing  sulphur,  taUow, 
rosin,  turpentine,  saltpetre  and  crude  antimony,  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  same  class  of  mixtures,  wUch  became  known 
lo  the  Oniaadeca  aa  Greek  fire  but  vew  more  usually  called 
wildfin  Giaak  6n,  pmpady  aft-olhd,  was,  however,  of  a  some- 
vbtt  diiemtt  dmncter.  It  ia  aid  that  in  tbe  feign  «f  Con- 
•tantlne  Pogomlus  (ft«»-d85)  <«  aiddtcct  Muned  CaDi^ena, 
who  had  fled  bom  HeUofMHa  in  Syria  b>  Coostantinoplr ,  prepaitd 
a  wet  fire  which  was  thrown  out  from  siphons  (t6  Sii  ruv  at^omwr 
iKdnpSntvov  Tio  i-Ypca').  and  that  by  its  aid  the  shi[)»  of  the 
Saracens  were  set  on  tire  at  Gyzicus  and  their  defeat  assured. 
The  art  of  comixjumiing  this  mixture,  which  is  also  referred  to 
as  TTvp  da\daaioi'.  or  sea  tire,  was  jealously  giiarded  at  C  on- 
stantinople, am!  ;lie  possession  of  (he  secret  on  several  ot-casions 
proved  of  great  advantage  lo  the  city.  The  nature  of  the 
compound  is  somewhat  obsrure.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
novelty  introduced  by  Cailinicus  was  saltpetre,  but  this  view 
involves  the  ditliculty  that  that  substance  was  apparently  not 
known  till  ihe  x^th  etntuy,  even  if  it  weie  capable  of  accounting 
for  the  pnipectiet  ntttibiiMd  to  the  wet  fire.  U«at.4>alonel 
H.  W.  L.  Vhat,  after  a  doae  enminatmn  of  tbe  attOMt 
evidence,  condudea  that  what  diadngnfafced  Qmk  fiiu  fiom  tbe 
other  incendiaiies  of  die  period  was  the  presence  of  <niirMimr, 
which  was  well  known  to  give  rise  to  a  large  development  of 
hrai  when  brouuhl  into  contact  with  water.  The  mixture,  then, 
was  composed  of  such  materials  as  sulphur  and  naphtha  with 
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quicklime,  and  took  fire  spontaneously  when  wetted — whence 
the  r.imc  o/  wet  fire  or  sea  fire;  and  portions  o;  It  wcro  "  prd- 
jectcd  Had  at  the  same  time  ignited  by  applying  the  hose  oi  a 
water  engine  to  the  brcoch  "  of  tlM  liphmi,  wllldl  WW  «  wOOden 
tube,  cased  with  bronze,  : 

Scr  l.i.'Lit.  (  i>i.  H.  I.,  niitu'.  Gunpaodtr Qui AmwHudHm.  Iteir 
Origin  and  Progresi  iLtindon,  19*34). 

ARBBK  INOBPENDEliCE.  WAR  OP.  tlie  name  given  to  the 

great  rising  of  the  Greek  subjects  of  the  sultan  against  the 
Ottoman  domination,  which  began  in  iH^i  aad  ended  in  183 j 
with  Uw  cflUblifthmeat  «f  tbe  iadependfitt  kiagiom  oi  Gitece. 
The  dioinnttiww  that  led  to  tke  imunoctm  «ihI  the  (enenl 
^faihiBatfc  ahuatfaia  by  itofaitiiM 
affected  m  deicribed  ebswtaere  (lee  GlSBCt:  Kisttry;  Tutny: 
History).  The  present  article  is  confined  to  a  description  of  the 
general  character  and  main  events  of  the  war  itself.  If  we 
L-.\i-ludc  cliL-  aljorlivc  invabioii  of  the  Danubian  priiitipaJiliL-s 
by  i'riiiLc  .UcxLiixler  \  psiUuU  I^MarLli  iS.'l).  which  coUapattl 
ignnminiuusly  as  ioon  as  it  was  disavoweiJ  by  tlie  tsar,  the 
theatre  of  the  war  was  confined  to  conlinrnt.il  Grct  re,  the  Morea, 
and  the  adjacent  narrow  seas.  Its  history  mtiv,  broadly  speaking, 
be  divided  into  three  periods:  the  first  (1^(31-1824),  during 
whidi  the  Greeks,  aided  by  numerous  volunteers  from  Europe, 
were  successfully  pitted  against  the  sultan's  forces  alone;  the 
.  second,  from  ifta4»  Wheo  the  disciplined  troops  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
poaha  of  Egypt,  ttuned  the  tide  against  tlie  inamsenta;.  the 
iMrd,  fiom  the  {nterveatioa  of  the  Eusppean  povera  to  the 
autumn  of  iSa|  . to  the  cmL 

When,  on  the  and  of  April  iSai,  Archbishop  Gcnoanos,  head 
of  the  Htlaeria  in  the  Morea,  raised  the  standard  of  the  cross  at 
Kalavryta  as  the  signal  for  a  general  rising  of  the  Christian 
population,  the  { ircuinstances  were  highly  favourable.  In  the 
Morea  itself,  ill  spite  of  plentiful  warftiiig,  the  Turks  were  wholly 
uiiprepaied;  white  the  bidk  of  the  Ottoman  army,  under  the 
irraskkr  Khurshid  Pasfaa,  was  engaged  in  tbe  long  task  of 
rrdiK  ing  tht-  iatMpU  AUi  pa«Ii»  «f  laaidaa  (aee  Aii,  piqjba  of 

iaunina). 

.\notber  factor,  and  that  tbe  detennuung  one,  soon  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  Greeks.  In  wiirfare  carried  on  in  such  a  country  as 
Gfeece,  sea-girt  and  with  a  coast  deeply  indented,  inland  without 
toade  and  iiuenected  witi;  nigged  mountaina^  viaoiy— es 
WeUngtoo  was  qpiick  to  obKrve—mmt  n*t  with  the  side  that 
bascoouBaDdof  theaa..  llib  wiaaaMaiiedtotlieiaHiigntaat 
the  outset  by  the  revolt  of  fbe  maritime  coDmiwnitiBS  of  tbe 
Greek  archipelago.  The  Greeks  of  the  islands  had  been  accus- 
tomed from  time  immemorial  to  seafaring;  their  ships — some 
as  hir>;e  as  frisales — were  well  aniied.  to  guard  against  the 
BafUiry  pirates  and  rovers  of  their  own  kin;  lastly,  they  had 
furnished  the  bulk  of  the  .'tailors  to  thn  Ottoma:!  navy  which, 
now  that  this  recruit in^  ground  wa.H  dosed,  bad  to  be  manned 
hastily  with  impressed  crews  of  doek-labourers  and  |>casants, 
many  of  whom  bad  never  seen  tbe  sea.  The  Turkish  Heel, 
"  adrift  in  the  Archipelago  ""-as  tbe  British  seamen  put  it — 
though  greatly  superior  in  tovnaiC!  and  weight  of  metal,  could 
never  be  a  match  for  the  Greek  brigs,  UUHied  aa  thcso  nan  by 
trained,  if  aotd^dpiioed,  cntvf. 

Tbe  mr  waa  begun  by  tbe  (jneka  witbout  definite  plea  and 
without  any  gencally  rpmgniiefl  hwderah^  The  ftnce  with 
fTinfrtrr  ^bidi  Gennanoa  marcbed  froai  Kalavryta  against 
■flia  Patras  was  composed  of  peasants  armed  with  scythes, 
Immttm  dubs  and  slings,  among  whom  the  "  primates  "  exer- 
cised  a  somewhat  honorary  authority'.  The  town 
itself  was  destroyed  and  those  01  its  Mussulman  inhabitaiUs 
who  could  riot  esrai>c  into  I  he  citadel  were  massacred;  but  the 
citadel  remained  in  the  hantLs  of  the  Turks  till  if<;S.  Mean- 
while, in  the  south,  leaders  of  another  stamp  h.id  appeared: 
Petros,  bey  of  the  Maina  {q.n.)  ciiief  uf  the  Alavroroichalfs,  who 
at  the  head  of  his  clan  attacked  Kalamata  and  put  the  Mussul- 
man inhabitants  to  the  sword;  and  Kolokotrones,  a  notable 
brigand  once  in  the  service  of  the  Ionian  govemmeoft,  who- 
foiUfied  by  a  vision  of  tbe  Viiginr-captuied  Kaiytaena  and 
abngbtend  Ila  biidd  peculation.    Eacottiagad  by  tbqa« 
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successes  the  revolt  Apread  rapidly;  within  three  weeks  there 
was  not  a  Mu^sulmar.  left  in  the  open  couiilty,  and  the  remnants 
ol  the  once  dominant  class  svere  closely  besieged  in  tiiC  iorutjttl 
towns  by  hosts  of  wild  j)eas;ints  and  hrigamjs.  The  flames  ol 
revolt  now  spread  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth:  early  in  April 
the  Christians  of  Der\ enoK.hoiia  rose,  and  the  whole  of  Hoeotia 
and  Attica  quickly  followed  suit,  at  the  begitiiiiug  of  May  the 
Mussulman  inhabitants  of  .Atbciis  were  blockaded  in  the  Acro- 
polis. In  the  Alorca,  meanwhile,  a  few  Mussulman  foitieaaes  still 
held  out :  Coron,  Modon,  Navarino,  Patras,  Naupiia,llonemvaaia, 
TripoUtsa.  One  by  10410  tboy  fell,  and  cv«iywlMie«eieti4ieated 
the  same  aoenes  irf  hutdtciy.  The  botncs  caliwlnated  In  tbe 
captnie  of  TldpoiUlaa^  the  capital  of  the  viayet.  In  Sc- 
omber this  was  taken  by  atonn;  Koloikotnnes  lode  In  trivmph 
to  the  citadel  over  streets  carpeted  with  the  dead;  and  the 
crowning  triumph  of  the  Cross  was  celebrated  by  a  cold-blooded 
massacre  of  2000  prisoners  of  all  ages  and  IhjiIi  sexes.  This 
completed  the  success  of  the  insurrection  in  the  Morea,  where 
only  Patras,  NanpUa,  and  ooeor  two  kiaer  Jniticaaea  lemained  to 
the  Turks. 

Meanwhile,  north  of  the  Isthmus,  the  fortunes  of  war  had  been 
less  one-sided.  In  the  west  Khurshid's  lieutenant,  Omar 
Vrioni  (a  Mussulman  Greek  of  the  race  of  the  Palaeologi),  had 
inflicted  a  scries  of  defeats  on  the  insurgents,  recaptured  Levadia, 
and  on  the  30th  of  June  relieved  the  .Acropolis;  but  the  rout 
of  the  troops  wbicfa  Mahommed  Pasfaa  was  biingbig  to  his  aid 
by  the  Gfed»  In  the  defile  ollloiuntOetiu  and  the  news  of  tbe  fail 
of  Ik^paVta^  UaetA  Urn  to  letraat,  and  the  fT^'g"  i^ai 
ended  with  the  retirement  of  tbe  Tories  into  lliessaly. 

The  month  of  .\pril  had  witnessed  the  revolt  of  the  principal 
Greek  Lslands,  Spcisac  on  the  7th,  Psara  on  ihe  ,>.jrd.  Hydra 
on  the  j8th  and  Samos  on  the  30th.  Their  fleets  were  divideii 
into  squadrons,  of  which  one,  under  Tombazes,  was  deputed 
to  walch  for  the  entrance  of  the  Oiioniaus  it:lo  the  archipelago, 
while  the  other  under  Andreas  Miaouiis  {q.v.)  sailed  to  blockade 
I'atr.is  and  watch  the  roasts  of  Epirus.  At  sca,  as  on  land,  the 
(ircckb  opened  tbe  cainpaign  with  hideous  atrocities,  almost 
their  first  exploit  being  the  capture  of  a  vessel  carrying  to  Mecca 
the  sheik-id-Islam  and  his  family,  whom  they  murdered  with 
every  aggravation  of  outrage. 

These  ioaoapidoua  bagiiuiings,  indeed,  set  tbe  whole  tone  of 
the  war,  wMcb  wae  fianMy  on*  of  OMitiial  eatendnatkm.  On 
both  sides  tbe  ''™"*»»»">t^  wese  barhaikna,  without 
discipline  or  competent  organisation.  At  aea  the[_ 
Greeks  rapidly  developed  into  mere  pirates,  and  even  g/i 
Miaouiis,  for  all  his  high  character  and  courage,  was 
of;eri  unable  to  j>rcveiil  his  captains  from  sailing  home  at  critical 
moments,  when  pay  ot  booty  failed.  On  land  the  presence  of 
a  few  educated  Phanariots,  such  as  Demetrios  Ypsilanti  or 
Alexander  M.ivrocordato,  was  powerless  10  inspire  the  rude 
hordes  with  any  sense  of  order  or  of  humanity  in  warfare;  while 
every  lull  in  tbe  fighting,  due  to  a  temporary  check  to  the  Turks, 
was  the  signal  for  bitaneciae  conflicts  due  to  the  rivalry  of 
leaders  who,  with  rare  exceptions,  thought  more  of  their  personal 
power  and  profit  than  of  the  cause  of  Greece. 

Tfab  CKoaa,  indeed*  was  helped  more  by  tbe  impolitic  le- 
pviaalsof  tbeTkukathanby  tbebanlBmof  tbebisnrgents.  M 
Etinpe  atood.agbaai  at  tbe  news  of  the  execution  of 
the  Patriarch  Gregorios  of  Constantinople  (April  22, 
18 J i)  and  the  whoIcs.iJe  m.^ssacres  that  followed, 
culminaring    ;ls    these    did    in    the    extermination  of  the 
prosperous  community  of  Sciq  (Chios)  in  J\Iareh  i8j.:-  The 
cause  of  Greece  was  now  that  of  Cluislcndom,  of  the  Calhobc 
and  I'rotestanl  West,  as  of  the  Orthodox  East  European 
Eiberoiisni,  too,  ga^ed  and  fettered  under  Mettemich's  Barop» 
"system,"  recognized  in  the  Greeks  the  champions    mn^  tin 
of  its  own  cause;  while  even  conservative  stales-     Jf^y . 
men,  schooled  in  the  memories  of  ancient  Hellas,  iHSSa^ 
saw  in  the  struggle  a  fight  of  civilisation  against 
barbarism.  This  latter  belief,  wincb  mm,  monovcr,  flattering 
to  their  vanity,  tbe  Greek  leaden  were  estate  enough  to  foster; 
tbe  propaganda  of  Adanantioa.  Confis.  (fJi.}  bad  done  its 
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work;  and  wily  brigands,  like  Odysseus  of  Ithaka.  assuming 
the  style  and  trappings  of  antiquity,  posed  as  the  rhampicns 
of  classic  culture  against  the  barbarian.  All  lOuropo.  then, 
hailed  with  joy  the  ext)loit  of  Constantine  Kanari.s.  who  on  the 
nigh;  of  June  18-10  succeeded  in  steering  a  fiie-ship  among  the 
Turkish  sqii^iiiron  of?  Scio,  and  burned  the  lli|<«faip  dl  the 
capud.m-p.isha  with  .;ooo  souls  on  boarH. 

Meanwhile  Sultan  Mahniud,  now  wide  awake  to  the  ilan^^er, 
had  been  preparing  for  a  sysletnaiic  eilurt  lu  suppress  the 
rising^  The  threatened  breach  with  Russia  had  been  avoided 
by  Mcttemich's  influence  on  the  tsar  Alexander;  the  h  ath  of 
AUodannlDahadMtlmthearniy  of  Khurshid  Pasha,  w  ho  now  , 
u  strofAjer  of  Riundia,  was  dialed  with  the  ta^k  oi  ledudqg 
theHom.  In  the  ^itag  of  ifaa  Urn  ToAidiumiM  advanced 
wuthwaids:  one,  under  dinar  Vrioni,  aiding  the  cnaet  of  Western 
ndlfls,  the  other,  ander  AH,  pasha  of  Dnna  (Draiuall),  through 
B  :  i  I  - 1  Attica.  Omar  was  held  in  check  by  the  mud 
I'l^ii'parts  of  Missolonghi;  but  Dramali,  after  exacting 
fearful  vrnKe.-incc  for  the  mass.icrc  of  the  Turkish 
garriiun  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  crossed  the 
Isthmus  and  with  the  over-confidence  01  a  corujut  ring 
barbarian  advanced  (o  the  relief  of  the  hard-pressed  garrison 
of  -Naupliu.  He  crossed  the  perilous  defile  of  Dcrvenaki  un- 
opposed; and  at  the  nows  of  hts  approach  most  of  the  members 
of  the  Greek  government  assembled  at  Argos  Hed  in  panic  terror. 
Dcmetrioe  Ypsilanti,  however,  with  a  few  hundred  men  joined 
the  Mainote  Karayanni  in  the  castle  of  Larissa,  which  crowns 
the  acropolii  of  ancient  Argos.  This  held  Dramalr  in  check, 
and  lave  Kolokotrones  time  to  collect  an  army.  The  Turks, 
fa  the  ahaenoe  of  the  fleet  which  was  to  have  bionght  them 
mppliea,  mtn fcrad  to ntieat  (August  6);  the  Gneks,  hiapircd 
with  new  eouscfr,  «wnlt^  then  hi  the  panof  Dcrvenaki,  where 
the  vndildpluied  Ott<Hnan  host,  thrown  hito  confusion  by  an 
avalanche  of  boulders  hurled  upon  them,  was  annihilated.  In 
Western  Greece  the  campaign  had  an  outcome  scarcely  less 
disastrous  for  the  Turks.  The  death  of  Ali  of  lannina  had  been 
followed  by  the  suppression  of  the  insurgent  SuUotes  and  the 
advance  of  Omar  Vrioni  sovuhwrjrds  to  Missclongh',  but  th*; 
town  heW  out  gallantly,  a  Turkish  surprise  at!ark.  on  the  Oih  of 
January  iS.rj,  was  beaten  off,  and  Omar  Wior.i  had  to  abandon 
the  siege  and  retire  northwards  over  the  pasis  uf  Makrynoros. 

The  victorioas  outcome  of  the  year's  lighting  had  a  disastrous 
effect  upon  the  Greeks.   Their  victories  had  been  due  mainly 
10  the  guerilla  tactics  of  the  leaders  of  the  type  of 
^olokotionca;  Maviooonlato,  wliaae  character  and 
anttoedents  had  aiarked  him  out  aa  the  natunl  head 
of  the  new  Greek  atate,  In  apite  of  hk  saoocaaful 
defence  of  MbaolongU,  had  been  discredited  by  faihma  clae- 
wliere;  and  tlie  Greeks  thus  learned  to  despise  their  civilized 
advisers  and  to  tinderratc  the  importance  of  discipline.  The 

tcm[Kirary  removal  of  the  common  peril,  moreover,  let  loose  all 
the  sectional  and  [lersonal  jealousies,  which  even  in  face  uf  the 
enemy  had  been  with  dilliculty  rtblrained.  and  the  year  i8jj 
witnessed  the  first  civil  w.ir  between  the  Oreek  parties  These 
internecine  feuds  mi^ht  easily  h.ive  proved  fatal  to  the  cause 
of  Greece.  In  the  Archit>c:laga  Hydriotes  and  Spetsiotes  were 
at  daggers  drawn;  the  men  of  Psara  were  at  open  war  with 
those  of  Sainos;  all  semblance  of  discipline  and  cohesion  had 
vanished  fRNn  the  Greek  fleet.  Had  Khosrcv,  the  new  Ottoman 
admiral,  been  a  man  of  enterprise,  he  might  have  regained  the 
command  of  the  sea  and,  with  it.  that  of  the  whole  situation. 
B«t  the  fate  of  liis  predeceaaor  had  filled  hhn  with  a  livdy  temt 
of  Kanaiit  and  h»  fiie-ahipa;  he  contented  himself  with  a 

cfuke  soimd  the  coasts  of  Giecoe,  and  was  bappy 
otTu3     *°  "t""*     safety  under  the  guns  of  the  DardaneUes 

without  having  accomplished  anything  besom!  thro  .', 
ing  supplies  and  troops  into  Coron,  Modon  an  i  I'atras. 
On  land,  meanwhile,  the  cvcti's  of  the  year  before  practically 
repeated  themselves.  In  the  wcsl  an  atniy  of  Musisulmau  and 
Catholic  .Mbanians,  under  Mustai  Pasha,  advanced  southwards. 
On  the  night  of  the  sisl  of  August  occurred  the  celebrated 
exploit  of  Mafko  Botiarii  and  his  Suliotes:  a  suooetsfU)  tuipriie 


attadc  on  the  camp  of  the  Ottoman  vanguard,  in  which  the 
Suliote  leader  fell.  The  jealousy  of  the  Aetolian  militia  for  the 
Suliotcs,  however,  prevented  the  victory  being  decisive;  and 
Mustai  advanced  to  the  siege  of  Anatoliko,  a  little  tow;i  in  the 
lagooii^  near  Missolon^lii.  Here  he  was  dclaintd  until,  on  the 
inh  of  December,  lie  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire 
northw.ards.  His  colleagiie.  Yusiiuf  Pasha,  in  East  Hellas  fared 
nil  better;  here,  too,  the  Turks  Rained  Some  initial  successes, 

but  in  the  end  the  harassing  tactics  of  JLoldiotrones  and  his 
guerilla  bands  forced  them  back  into  tlw  pll^  of  the  KepltlSMb 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Greelts  were  once  more  free  to  i 
their  internecine  feuds. 

Just  when  these  feuds  wene  at  their  height,  in  the 
of  itaj,  the  aoat  famona  of  the  PUihellenea 
themsehrea  for  the  canae  of  Oieeoe^  Loid  Byton,  aniwcd  in 
Greece, 

The  year  1824  was  destined  to  be  a  fateful  one  for  the  Greek 
cause.  The  large  loans  raised  in  Europe,  the  first  instakneot 
of  which  Byron  had  hims<-lt  limught  over,  while 
providing  the  Greeks  with  the  sinews  of  war,  jirovided  ^jjjfj^ 
tliem  albo  with  f.-eah  material  for  strife.  To  the  /SM 
St  rouble  for  power  was  added  a  struggle  for  a  share  of 
this  booly.  and  a  second  civil  war  broke  out,  Kolokotroncs 
leading  the  attack  on  the  forces  ol  the  government.  Early  in 
1825  the  government  was  victorious;  Kolokotrones  was  in 
prison;  and  Odysseus,  the  hero  of  so  many  exploits  and  so 
many  crimes,  who  had  ended  by  turning  traitor  and  selling  his 
services  to  the  Turks,  bad  been  C^und,  iflipiisoned  in  the 
Acropolis,  and  finally  assasainattd  by  Us  fonner  lieutenant 
GouiBs  (July  16,  1834).  Bnt  a  new  and  mne  terrible  danger 
now  duntcncd  Gteeoe.  Sultan  Mahnnid,  despairing  of  sop- 
presainc  the  iasumctieB  by  hb  own  power,  had  reluctantly 
summoned  to  hts  aid  Meheraet  AB,  podia  of  Egypt,  wiiase 
well-equipped  f^eet  and  disciplined  army  were  now  imttrtt^ 
thrown  into  the  scale  against  the  (.Wrecks.  Already,  tioaut 
in  June  iS;.i,  the  p.asha's  siin-in-l.iw  Hus.srin  Bey' 
had  latided  in  Crete,  and  by  .\pril  of  the  following' 
vear  had  reduced  the  insurgent  islanders  to  submission.  Crete 
now  became  the  base  of  operations  against  the  Circeks,  On  the 
igth  of  June  Hus.scin  appeared  liefore  K.a.ws,  a  nesl  ol  pirates 
of  evil  reputation,  which  he  captured  and  destroyed.  The  same 
day  the  Egyptian  fleet,  under  Ibrahim  Pasha,  aaikd  from 
Alexandria.  Khosrev,  too,  emboldened  by  this  new  sense  of 
support,  ventured  to  sea,  surprised  and  destroyed  Psara  (July  1), 
and  planned  aa  attack  on  Saaos,  which  was  defeated  l»r  Mlaoulis 
and  Us  fffrshipa  (Anggat  ifl^  17).  On  the  lat  of  SepteDbcr, 
however,  Khoanv  mooaeded  hi  effecting  a  junetkn  wtA  Ibtafaim 
off  Bndnin,  and  two  indediive  engagements  fbUowtd  with  the 
united  Greek  fleet  on  the  5th  and  loth.  The  object  of  Ibrahim 
was  to  reach  Suda  Bay  with  his  transports,  which  the  Greeks 
should  at  all  costs  have  prevented,  A  first  attempt  was  defeated 
by  Miaoulison  the  iftth  of  November,  and  Ibrahim  was  compelled 
to  retire  and  anchor  (.>)T  Rhcxles;  but  the  Greek  admiral  was 
uiiaLile  to  keep  his  fleet  together,  the  season  was  far  advanced, 
his  captains  were  clamouring  for  arrears  of  pay,  and  the  Greek 
tiect  sailed  for  Nauplia,  leaving  the  sea  unguarded.  On  the 
Sth  of  December  Ibrahim  again  set  sail,  and  reached  Suda 
without  striking  a  blow.  Here  he  completed  his  preparations, 
and,  on  the  24th  of  Febmuy  1825,  landed  at  Modon  in  the 
Morea  with  a  force  of  4000  fi^nlar  infamtry  and  500  cavalry. 
The  rest  followed,  wltboat  the  Gteciks  naking  any  eliwrt  to 
inteioqit  them. 

The  comfitions  of  the  war  wei^  'now  completely  changed. 
The  Greeks,  who  had  been  aqusndfering  the  money  provided 
by  the  loans  in  every  sort  of  senseless  ejttravagance, 
affected  lt>  despise  the  K^vptian  invaders,  but  they  'i^** 
were  soon  unde(  civeil,    Oi;  the  j  ist  of  March  Ibrahim  Manm. 
had  laid  siege  (o  N'avarino,  and  after  some  delay  8 
(ireck  force  under  Skourli,  a  Hydrio'e  sea-captain,  was  sent  to 
its  relief.    The  Creeks  had  in  all  some  7000  men,  Suliutea, 
Albanians,  artualoli  from  Rumelia,  and  some  irregular  Bulgarian 
and  Vlacli  cavaby.  On  the  19th  of  ApaO  they  *eK  met  by 
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I  at  Xmnmydi  with  2000  regular  infantry,  400  cavalry 
$ni  four  guns.  The  Greek  entiendunenu  stormed  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  by  Ibrahim's  fellahin  at  the  first  onset;  the 
defenders  broke  and  fled,  leaving  600  dead  on  the  field.  The 
MMt  of  this  dittstar,  tod  of  the  fan  of  Fykt  uad  Navuino  that 
foUowed.  struck  tenor  into  the  Gnek , fgwccaiBcat;  and  in 
answer  to  p^<pular  clamour  Kotokotroncs  wa^  taken  from  prison 
and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army.  But  the  guerilla  tactics 
of  the  wily  kicpht  were  powerless  against  Ibrahim,  who  marched 
northward,  and,  avoiding  Nauplia  for  the  present,  seized 
Tripoliisii,  and  made  this  the  base  from  which  his  columns 
marched  to  devastate  the  coutilry  far  at:d  wide. 

Meanwhile  from  the  norih  the  Ouoniaii!;  were  making  another 
aqpninc  effort.  The  co^^m.^nd  of  the  army  that  was  to  operate 
If^gUff  in  west  Hellas  had  been  given  to  Rcshid  "  Kutahia," 
"iCMaato'*  pasha  of  lannina,  an  able  general  and  a  man  of  deter- 
mined character.  On  the  6th  of  .April,  after  bribing 
the  Albanian  ^'^Mlfttn  to  neutrality,  he  passed  the 
tMtffi  of  Makfyiwwft  iririch  the  Ofwitt  had  left 
undefeiMM,  and  on  tba  7th  of  May  epencd  the  aeeond  iltgB  of 
UiwoloBChL  F»  tnebe  noolhs  the  population  hdd  ont,  le- 
pnlnng  the  attackaof  die  enemy,  refusing  every  offerof  hoaiMir- 
lible  capitulation.  Thb  resistance  was  rendered  poaafble  hy  the 
Greek  command  of  the  sea,  Miaoulis  from  time  to  time  entering 
the  lagoons  with  ;.'„pr,ilics;  it  came  tu  :t:i  end  when  this  cop'.mand 
was  lost.  In  Scptcmtx'r  1.SJ5  Ibrahim,  at  the  order  of  the  sultan, 
had  joined  Reshid  before  the  town;  piecemeal  the  outlying 
forts  and  defences  now  fell,  until  the  garrison,  reduced  by 
blarvalion  ,iiid  disease,  determined  to  hazard  all  on  a  final  sortie. 
This  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  22ad  of  April  1826;  but  a 
mistaken  order  threw  the  ranks  of  the  Greeks  into  disorder, 
and  the  Turks  entered  the  town  pcU-n^  with  the  retreating 
crowd.  Only  a  remnant  of  the  defiewlen  aooeeeded  in  gaining 
the  forests  of  Mount  Zygos,  when  most  of  then  periihcd. 

The  fall  of  Miiaoloni^i,  fbtkuwed  as  this  wasby  thetafaaiiasion 
of  many  of  the  more  notable  chfefs,  left  KeaUd  foeo  to  timi  his 
„  attentioo  to  East  HeDas,  when  Goons  had  been  ndhig 

mHaiL,  as  •  pcactkaQy  indepoident  chief  and  in  the  spirit 
of  a  brigand.  The  peasants  of  the  open  country 
welcomed  the  Turks  as  deliverers,  and  Reshid's  conciliatory 
policy  facilitated  his  march  to  Athens,  which  fell  at  the  first 
assault  on  the  25th  of  .Vugust,  siege  being  at  once  laid  to  the 
Acropolis,  where  Gouras  and  his  troops  had  taken  refuge. 
Round  this  the  war  now  centred;  for  all  recognized  that  its 
fall  would  involve  that  of  the  cause  of  Greece.  In  these  straits 
the  Greek  government  entrust ni  the  supreme  command  of  the 
troops  to  Raraiakakia,  an  old  retainer  of  Ali  of  lannina,  a  master 
of  the  art  of  guerilla  war,  and,  above  all,  a  man  of  dauntless 
courage  and  devoted  patriotbm.  A  first  attempt  to  relieve  the 
Acropolis,  with  the  assistance  of  some  disciplined  troops  under 
the  French  Colonel  Fabvier.  was  defeated  at  Cbaidad  by  the 
Turks.  The  garrison  of  the  Acni|MBi  waa  hwd  pmwd,  awl  Ao 
death  of  Gomaa  ({)ctober  13th)  would  hav*  ended  all,  bad  not 
his  heroic  wife  taken  over  the  command  and  inspired  the  defenders 
with  new  oouiage.  For  months  the  siege  dragged  on,  while 
Karaiskakis  fou^t  with  var>'{ng  success  in  the  mountains,  a 
fin.il  victory  at  Di-.V:ii:;n  (Fcbniary  iH:-)  over  Omar  N'rioni 
securing  the  restdratum  10  the  (Ircek  lause  of  all  continental 
Greece,  e-iicept  the  towns  actualK'  held  by  the  Turks. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  thul  the  (ireek  government,  rcinforce<l 
by  a  fresh  lo;',n  frnm  Europe,  handed  over  the  chief  command 
at  sea  lo  Lord  Cochrane  (carl  of  Dundonald,  q.v.),  and 
that  ot  the  land  forces  to  Gencr.al  (afterwards  Sir 
Richard)  Church,  both  Miaoulis  and  Karaiskakis 
consenting  without  demur  to  serve  under  them, 
tend  Church  at  once  concBitnlad  their  eoetgiea  an  tlie 
taikofidievingthc  Acropoilia.  Aliwd]r,OBthestliaf  FMMUaiy, 
General  Gordon  had  haded  and  entrenched  Umadf  on  the  hill 
of  Mtmardria,  near  the  andent  Pbaeua,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Tttlitt  to  dlllodte  him  had  faOed,  mainly  owing  to  the  fire  of 
the  ataamer  **  Karteria  "  oomawnded  by  Captain  Hastings. 
Unwtt  Cfaorch  and  Cochrane  arrived,  a  genenl  assault  on  the 
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Ottoman  camp  was  decided  on.  This  was  pccoeded,  on  the 
25ih  of  April,  by  an  attack,  beaded  by  Cochrane,  on  the  Turkish 
troopi  estabUahed  near  the  monastery  of  St  Spiiidion,  the  tcsult 
of  which  «aa  to  catabliah  communicationa  between  the  Gredtt 
at  Mnnydria  and  Fhalcnna  and  Isolate  KcaUdli  mmguard  on 
the  promontory  of  the  IffMUk  The  monastery  hcM  out  for 
two  days  longer,  when  the  AHMiman  garrison  surrendered  on 
terms,  but  were  massacred  by  the  Greeks  as  they  were  marching 
away  under  escort.  For  this  miserable  crime  Church  ha*,  by 
some  historians,  been  held  responsible  by  default;  it  is  clear, 
however,  from  his  o'An  account  that  no  blame  rests  upon  him 
(see  his  MS.  Norrotiv'.-,  vol.  i.  chup.  ii.  p.  ,54).  The  assault  on 
the  Turkish  main  camp  was  fixed  for  the  6th  of  May;  but, 
unfortunately,  a  chance  skirmish  brought  on  an  engagement 
the  day  before,  in  the  course  of  which  Karaiskakis  was  killed, 
an  irt^Miable  loss  in  view  of  his  prestige  with  the  wild  armaloli. 
The  assault  on  the  following  day  was  a  disastrous  failure.  The 
Greeks,  advancing  prematurely  over  broken  ground 
and  in  no  sort  of  o(der,wen  falka  Vfiaa.  in  flank  by 
RtaUd'b  honameo,  and  fled  In  paidc  term.  The 
Ao  in  vain  tried  lo  nOy  tluB, 
«n^  jut  escaped  by  saBmbfing  into  Uidr  boats 
and  iMttinf  off  t»  tke  war-ve»els,  whose  guns  checked  tl|e 
pursuit  and  enabled  a  remnant  of  the  fugitives  to  escape. 
Church  held  Munychia  till  the  27th,  when  he  sent  instruct iuns 
for  the  garrison  of  ihc  .Acropolis  to  surrender.  On  the  5th  of 
June  the  remnant  of  the  defenders  marched  out  with  the 
honours  of  war,  and  continental  Greece  was  once  more  in  the 
power  of  the  Turks.  Had  Reshid  at  once  advanced  over  the 
Isthmus,  the  Morca  also  must  have  been  subdued;  but  be 
was  jealous  of  Ibrahim,  and  preferred  to  return  to  lannina  to 

consolidate  his  conquests. 

I  he  fate  of  Greece  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  lowers,  who 
after  years  of  diplomatic  wrangling  had  at  but  realized  that 
intervt&tioo  was  neomary  if  Greece  was  to  be  saved 
far  European  dviKntfan.  The  worst  enemy  of  the  SeraSt 
Greeks  was  their  own  incualile  spirit  of  faction;  in 
the  very  aisb  of  their  fate,  during  the  siege  of  Bfissolonghl,  rival 
presidents  and  rival  assemblies  strugcglcd  for  supremacy,  and  a 
third  civil  war  had  only  been  prevenleil  by  the  arri\  .il  of  C'lit  hrane 
and  Church.  Under  their  influence  a  new  .Natiotml  .V;»ietnbly 
met  at  Troczcnc  in  March  1827  and  elected  as  president  Count 
Capo  d'  Istria  (q.v.),  formerly  Russian  minister  for  foreign  affairs; 
at  the  same  time  a  new  constitution  was  promulj^.i'.ed  which, 
when  the  very  life  of  the  insurrection  seemed  on  the  point  of 
flickering  out,  set  forth  the  full  ideal  of  Pan-Hellenic  dreams. 
Anarchy  followed;  war  of  Rumcliotes  against  Morcotcs,  of  chief 
against  chief;  ri^  factions  bombarded  each  other  from  the 
two  forts  at  Nai4iliaover  the  stricken  town,  and  in  derision  of 
the  impotent  gpvenaient.  Finally,  after  months  of  inaction, 
Ibmhim  bcgui  once  aum  fab  Qntenatic  devasutiom  of  the 
eooBtiy.  To  put  artep  to  tUa  the  Voma  decided  to  intervene 
by  neaaa  ef  a  joint  demonstiBtian  of  dicir  fleets,  to  Oider  to 
enfacce  an  amdrtke  and  ooBpel  IbcaUm  to  emenate  the  Morea 
(Tkeaty  of  London,  July  tSs^).  The  refusal  of  Ibrahim  to 
oliey,  without  special  lostraction  from  the  sultan,  led  to  the 
entrance  of  the  allied  British,  l-"re:vih  .ukI  Russian  fleet  into  the 
harbour  of  Xavarino  and  the  battle  uf  the  20th  of  October  1827 
(.sec  NAVARtNo).  This,  and  the  two  campaigns  of  the  7 
Turkish  war  of  1828-20,  decided  the  is.sue. 

AuTliORlTIBS.— There  is  no  trustworthy  hiitory_  of  the  war,  I 
on  all  the  material  now  available,  and  all  the  existing  works  must  be 
read  with  raution,  especially  those  by  e>'e-witne)i«e«,  who  were  too 
often  prejudiced  or  the  dupe»  of  the  Greek  factions.  The  licKt-known 
wiirUf  arc:  fi.  Finlay,  Hitl.  0}  Ike  Grrfh  Revolution  (2  vols.,  London, 
1861):  T.  Gordon,  Hist,  of  the  Greek  Revolution  (London,  iSjj); 
C.  W.  p.  .Mendel»ohn-Bartholdy,  GtsckichU  Checkentandt,  ore. 
ISkulmsitchUht*  itr  nt^tom  Zmti  (t  volt.,  Leipcig,  1870-1874); 
F,  C.  H.  L.  Pouqueville.  Hist&ire  it  la  rttMralwH  St  la  Grite,  Sft. 
[1  vols.,  Paris,  1834), — the  author  was  French  resident  at  the  court 
of  .-Mi  of  lannina  and  afteewtird*  coniul  at  Patras;  Count  A. 
ProkeK-h-OxttTi,  Geuhuhte  drt  Ahfalh  irt  Griechen  vom  lurkischtn 
Rrifh.  Lfr  (6  vols..  \"ienna.  1867).  the  last  four  volumes  cunsist- 
ina  of  piictt  jushficalntt  of  much  value.  See  aUo  VV.  Alison 
FUUipe,  rfcf  Irer  4f  Owk  /adf#Mdimf  (London  and  New  York. 
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't8^7),  a  sketch  compiled  mainly  from  the  abaVMHOtloficd  works: 
Spiridionos  Tricoupi,  'larofila  riji  "EXX^rurift  ivaraaTivtuf  (Athens, 
1853);  J.  HhiWmon,  Aski'm'c"  ioTopiKiK  t^i  'KXXijux^s  iTeweurToanMt 
(Athens,  1859),  in  four  parts;  U)  History  ol  the  Hctacria  Philikc, 
m  The  henlidiiiK  of  the  war  and  ue  riaing  under  Y|Miianti,(3and  4). 
The  insurrection  in  Greece  to  1832,  with  miny  document*.  Of  great 
v.iliu-  also  are  the  a?  volumes  of  Correspondence  and  Papers  of  Sir 
Richard  Church,  now  in  the  Briti&h  Museum  (Add.  MSS.  36,543- 
36,571).  Among  these  is  a  Narr,i!ivo  hy  Church  of  the  war  in  Grc^ccc 
during  his  tenure  of  the  tomiii  i  1  I  uoli.  xxi.-xxiii.,  Nos.  36,5*>3- 
361565),  which  contains  the  material  for  correcting  many  errors  re- 
imted  in  nmit  woria  on  the  war,  notably  the  stiictuies  of  Finlay  and 
otiieri  on  Church's  ooaduct  before  Atnen».  For  further  references 
ace  the  bibliofraphy  appended  to  W.  Aiiaoa  FhlUip^s's  chapter  on 
"Greece  and  the  Balkan  Pcniniiula "  in  the  CambriJpi-  Modern 
Hiitory,  x.  803.  (W.  A.  P.) 

GREEK  LANOUAOB.  Greek  is  one  of  the  eight  main 
branches  into  which  the  Indo-European  languages  {g,v.)  arc 
divided.  The  area  in  which  it  is  spoken  has  been  curiously 
ooaatant  tJuoiighmit  its  iccoided  history.  These  iimiu  are, 
nqtfdgr  t^^HL  the  dnm  of  the  Aegean,  on  both  the 
Eonpean  and  the  Aaiitie  alde^  and  the  intennedlate  idaads 
(one  «f  tbe  most  aidiaie  of  Graek  dialect*  bong  foniid  on  the 
eastern  ride  in  the  ishnd  ol  Cyprus),  and  tbe  GnA.  peninsula 
generally  from  its  southern  promontories  as  far  as  the 
mountains  which  shut  in  Thcssaiy  on  the  north.  Beyond 
Mt.  Olympus  .and  the  Cambunian  mountains  Liy  Macedonia, 
in  which  a  closely  kindred  dialect  was  spoken,  so  r[ui-Lly 
*  related,  indeed,  that  O.  Hoffmann  has  argued  ij)ic  MakciJottrn, 
("joUingen,  i(jo6)  that  Macedonian  is  inA  unly  Greek,  hut 
a  part  of  the  great  AeoUc  dialect  which  included  Thessalian 
to  the  south  and  Lesbian  to  the  east.  In  the  north-west, 
Grceic  included  nuny  rude  dialects  little  Icnown  even  to  the 
andent  Greeks  themselves,  and  it  extended  northwards  beyond 
ActoUa  and  Ambncia  to  aoutltem  Bpirw  and  Tlieqirotia. 
In  tlteBoneikage  the  gnat  ihiine  otwlanian  Zina  waaat 
Dodoaa,  Ixit,  fay  the  tinie  of  Tlnicydideii;  Aetob  and  all  nofth 
<rf  it  bad  come  to  be  looked  vpoo  as  the  moat  badcward  of  Gredc 
lands,  where  men  lived  a  savage  life,  speaking  an  almost  unin- 
tellij^ble  langu.ige,  and  eating  raw  flesh  (A^wiKTr^raTOt  6i  •yXtlffffW' 
Kat  ufio<{>i.yoi,  Thuc.  iii.  04.  of  the  .Aelolian  Eurytanes).  The 
Greeks  themselves  had  no  memory  of  how  they  came  to  occupy 
this  land.  I'hcir  earliesl  legends  connected  ihe  orij^in  of  their 
race  with  Thessaly  and  Mt.  Pindus,but  .\thcnians  and  Arcadians 
also  boasted  tliemsclves  of  .autochthonous  race,  inhabiting  a 
country  wherein  no  man  liad  preceded  their  ancestors.  The 
deck  language,  at  aAy  rate  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  is 
remarliably  perfect,  in  vMrd  sounds  being  the  most  primitive 
of  any  of  the  Indo-Eurapean  languages,  while  its  verb  system 
has  no  rival  in  oompletenew  cnept  in  the  eariicst  Saosluit  of 
tbe  Tedic  Btantme.  Its  noon  qratott,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
much  less  complete,  tts  cases  bdng  wan  bioken  donm  than 
those  of  the  kiyiu,  Armenian,  Slavofde  and  Italic  fanilBes.  " 

IIm  nMMt  nmaricable  characterinic  of  Greek  is  one  conditioned 
by  Aegeognpiiical  aspect  of  the  land.  Few  countries  are  so  broken 
up  with  mountains  as  Greece.  Not  only  do  mountain  ranges  a-s 
elsewhere  on  llie  European  continent  run  cast  and  wcst,  but  oiher 
ranees  cross  them  frr>m  north  to  south,  thtis  dividing  the  portions 
of  Gieece  at  some  dii<tancc  from  the  sea  into  hollows  Wftbout  outlet, 
every  valley  beins  separated  for  a  coiuidcrablc  part  of  tbe  year 
from  contact  with  every  other,  and  tnter<offlmunication  at  all 
sfMsons  being  rendered  «lifGctilt.  Thus  tiir  external  coercion  from 
M.ic  i-don  came  into  pLiy  it  was  never  possible  to  establish  a  great 
centr.d  ko^'I""''"''!'  controlling  the  (>reck  ni.iinl.mrl.  The  geo- 
graphical situation  of  the  islands  in  the  Aegean  equally  led  to  the 
Holatioo  of  one  littk  territory  fram  another.  To  theaegswgrspWral 
eomiderstioas  may  be  added  the  inveterate  desire  01  the  Oreeks 
to  make  tin  aitttt,  tiie  city  state,  everywhere  and  at  all  times  an 
independent  unit,  a  desire  wliich,  originatinit  in  the  gcoKrdphic.tl 
rondilions,  even  a<"centuated  the  iviTatinu  efTeet  of  the  natural 
fcaturi  H  of  the  country.  Thus  at  om'  ti-nc  itv  the  littli-  i.-1.,ind  of 
Aninrgus  there  were  no  less  than  three  separate  and  independent 
political  units.  The  inevitable  re»ult  of  geonmphicai  and  political 
division  was  the  maintenance  of  a  great  number  of  local  cliancler- 
istios  in  laRguage,  diifeientiatin^  in  this  respect  alio  each  pofitical 
community  from  Its  nearest  neighbours,  ft  was  only  natum  that 
the  inhabitants  of  a  counlrv  so  little  adapted  to  maintain  a  numerous 
fi.ipuUtion  should  haM-  carlv  -.  iii  otf  NWarnis  to  other  lands.  The 
culiesl  .tt-nge  of  colonization  lies  in  iIk*  Iwrderland  lietwecn  myth 
and  history.  The  Greek.«  themselves  knew  that  a  population  had 
pn-ccdcd  them  in  the  islands  of  the  Cyc lades  which  they  identified 


with  the  Carian:.  c,f  Asia  Minor  (Herodotus  i.  171;  Thucydidcs  1. 
4.  S).  The  same  population  indeed  appears  to  have  preceded  tbem 
on  the  mainland  01  drcccc,  for  there  arc  similar  place-names  in  Caria 
and  in  Greece  which  have  no  etvmology  in  Greek.  Thu»  the  endioM 
of  words  like  Parnassus  and  Halicarnasaun  seem  identical,  and  the 
common  ending  of  place-names  in  -u^ot,  KApwAx,  UpoffiXu^.  Ac., 
s«'m»  to  Ix'  the  same  in  origin  with  the  common  ending  of  Asiatic 
names  in  -nda,  Alimiii,  Karyatida,  &c.  I'lobably  the  earliest  portion 
of  .•Ksta  Minor  to  be  colonized  by  the  Greek*  was  the  north-west,  to 
which  came  settlers  from  Thcssaiy.  when  the  early  inh.ilnt.ints  were 
driven  out  by  the  Thesprotian*,  who  later  controlkil  'riK-s.>aly.  The 
name  Acolis,  wllicll  after  times  gave  to  tbe  N.W.  of  Asia  Minor, 
was  the  <^  name lor  Thcssaiy  (Hdt.  vii.  176).  These  Thesprotians 
were  of  the  sSOie  itock  as  the  Dorians,  to  whose  inv.anim:  uf  the 
Peloponiiesf  the  later  migration,  which  carried  the  louiaiis  in  Asia 
and  the  Cypriot  Greeks  to  Cypnis,  in  all  probability  was  due.  From 
the  north  .-Vegc-an  probably  the  Dorians  reached  Crete,  where  alone 
thi'ir  existence  is  recorded  by  Homer  {Odyssey,  xix.  175  II.;  Diodorus 
Siculus  V.  60.  3):  cp.  Ficic,  Vorgriechiiche  Ortsnamen  {1906). 

Among  the  Greeks  of  tlie  pre-Dorian  period  Herodotus  distin> 
euishcs  various  stocks.  Though  the  name  is  not  Homeric^  both 
Herodotus  and  Thueydides  recognize  an  Aeolian  stock  wiricfc  must 
have  spread  over  The».saly  and  f.ar  to  the  west  till  it  wa,<i  suppressed 
and  absorbed  by  the  Dorian  stock  which  came  in  from  the  north- 
west. The  name  of  .Acolis  still  attached  in  Thucydidcs'  time  to  the 
western  area  of  Calydon  between  the  mountains  and  tbe  N.  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  Corinthian  gulf  (iii.  tot).  In  Bocotia  the  same 
stock  survived  (Thuc.  viL  s;r.  5),  overlaid  by  an  influx  of  l>>riana, 
and  it  came  down  to  die  isthmus:  for  the  Corinthians,  though 
spc.iking  in  historical  times  a  IXiric  dialect,  were  originally  Aeoiians 
(Th.ic,  IV.  42).  In  the  Pcloponnese  Herodotus  recognizes  (\iii.  73) 
thrcx-  original  stocks,  the  Arcadians,  the  lonians  of  Cynuria,  and  the 
.Achaeans.  In  Arcadia  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  pre-Oorian 
population  nudntained  itself  and  its  Unguaue,  just  as  in  the  moa»> 
tarns  of  Wales,  the  Scottish  Highlands  antl  (  r  -nara  the  Celtic 
language  has  maintained  itself  against  the  ^a>:<  11  invaders.  By 
Herodotus'  time  the  Cynurians  had  lieen  Horicizni.  while  the  lonians, 
along  the  south  side  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  were  exjKllcd  b\  ihc 
Achmans  (vii.  94,  viii.  ^3),  apparently  themselves  driven  from  their 
own  homes  by  the  Donan  invasion  (strabo  viii^  p.  333At.)<  Ham^ 
ever  thU  may  be,  the  Achaeans  of  historical  times  spoke  a  dhilect 
akin  (o  that  of  northern  Elis  and  of  the  Greeks  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Corinthian  gulf.  How  close  the  relation  may  have  been  between 
the  Language  of  the  Achaeans  of  the  Peloponnesc  in  the  Homeric  age 
and  their  contemt)orarit'.s  in  I  hcss.ily  we  nave  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing definitely,  the  documentary  evidence  for  the  bt«tor>'  of  the 
dialects  being  all  very  much  later  than  Homeric  times.  ^  Even  in 
the  Homeric  catalogue  Agamemnon  has  to  lend  the  Atcadiana  ships 
lo  t.ike  thern  to  Troy  {Iliad,  ii.  612).  But  a  populatran  speaking  the 
s;:itne  or  a  very  similar  dialect  was  probably  sealed  on  the  eastern 
n  last,  and  migrated  at  the  beginning  of  the  Doric  inN-asion  to  Cyprus. 
.\s  this  population  wrote  not  in  the  Greek  alfjialwt  but  in  a  [xx  uliar 
sylbhar>'  and  held  little  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  Greek 
world,  it  succeeded  in  prresrvine  hi  Cypns  n  very  nicliak  dialsef 
very  closely  akin  to  that  of  Aitaima,  ana  also  eooiunlng  a  coaatder- 
able  number  of  words  found  in  the  Homeric  vocabulary  but  tost  or 
niodiliwl  in  later  Greek  elsewhere. 

On  this  historical  foundation  akme  is  it  possible  to  understand 
clearly  the  relation  of  the  dialects  in  historical  times.  The  preliisti'ric 
movements  of  tbe  Greek  tribes  c^n  to  some  extent  be  realized  in 
their  dialects,  as  lecofded  in  their  iasntotioni,  though  all  enstuc 
iniM-ripthmsbdong  to  a  much  later  parloa.  Thus' from  the  ancient 
Acolis  of  northern  Gescce  aptnng  the  historical  dialects  of  Thessaly 
and  Lesbos  srith  the  neMibouring  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  At  an  early 
p<Tiod  the  IXxiaflS  had  invaded  and  to  some  extent  affected  the 
character  of  the  southern  Thessalian  and  to  a  much  greater  c\ti  nt 
that  of  the  Boeotian  dialect.  The  dialects  of  Locris,  Phocis  and 
Aetolia  were  a  somewhat  uncouth  and  nnlitemiy  form  of  Doric. 
According  to  accepted  tradition,  Blis  had  been  colonized  bvOxylns 
the  .Aetouan,  and  the  dialect  of  the  more  northerly  part  01  Klis,  as 
already  pointed  out.  is,  along  with  the  Achaean  of  the  south  side  of 
the  Corinthian  giilf,  clos<ly  akin  tr.  thi»se  di.alect-i  north  of  the 
It  llmuis.  The  mO'-t  suiiri'.i  rlv  pari  III  t'.;i .—  rri]ih>  lia  has  a  dialect 
akin  to  Arcadian.  Apart  from  Arcadian  the  other  dialet  ls  of  the 
Pctoponnsse  in  htsttaritnl  rimsisni  all  Doric,  though  in  small  details 
they  differ  atBOOg  themielvrfl.  Though  we  are  unable  to  check  the 
statements  of  tfic  historians  as  to  the  area  occupied  by  Ionic  in 
prehistoric  rimes,  it  is  clear  from  the  legends  of  the  cIom-  c^■'nne^ion 
Ix-twccn  Athens  and  Troezen  that  the  same  dialect  had  l>een  spoken 
on  tpoth  sides  of  the  Saronie  nui(,  and  may  well  h.ivi  c.xtcmUsl.  as 
Hcnxlotus  says,  alone  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Pelofwnnese  and  the 
south  sidaof  rim  Omuthian golf.  Aoomding  to  legend,  the  lonians 
expelled  fmm  the  MopOOnsse  eollected  at  Athens  befotr  they 
started  on  their  migrations  to  the  coast  of  .Asia  Minor.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  leirend  and  language  alike  connected  the  Athenians  with  the 
lonians,  thniieh  bv  the  Sth  Cfnfiir\'  B.C.  the  Athenian'^  no  longer 
r.Tn-f!  to  bo  known  hy  the  mmc  :H<(r  i,  1.13).  Ij^ninos,  Inilirr..;  and 
Scyros,  which  had  lottg  belonged  to  Athens,  were  Athenian  al.so  in 
language.  The  giant  Mand  of  Euboes  and  all  the  islands  of  the 
centtnTAegeanfaeMntn  Greece  nnd  Alia  vein  Ionic.  Chios,  the  oMst 
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•ortSwriy  Ionic  iaiand  on  tlw  Mkde  coott,  iie«ms  to  h&ve  hem  arigin- 
dly  Acolic,  and  its  Ionic  retained  some  Aeolir  rharacteristics.  The 


 t  southerly  of  thcmainland  towns  which  vnTti>nL;ituilly  At-olic  was 

Smyrna,  but  this  at  an  parly  date  bcrame  Ifmic  (licit,  i,  149).  The 
la*t  important  Icmio  tt>\ni  ti>  the  suuth  Mtlutu-.  hut  at  an  early 
period  Ionic  widened  its  area  towards  the  .-vouth  also  ami  took  in 
HalicaniMMis  from  the  Dorians.  According  to  Herodottia.  there 
were  four  kinds  of  Ionic  (^fopurfiMt  YXiwiryt  rtertpu,  i.  143). 
Hefwdofus  tell»  us  the  areas  in  which  these  dialects  were  spoken, 
but  nothing  of  the  differences  between  them.  They  were  (ij  Siiitii>>, 
(i)Chio?and  Rrsthrac,  (})  the  town*  in  l.ydia,  (4)  trie  towns  in  Caria. 
"r"l.r  1.i:l(.;im.m-  oI  'li-.-  i:i-ijript]or.L--  unlortur.atc-ly  is  a  hoit^,  a  con\"L'n- 
tidiial  lilefiiry  languane  which  reveals  no  differences  cf  importance. 
Only  recently  has  the  characteristic  so  well  known  in  Hcrodot  us  <•(  x 
appearing  in  certain  words  where  other  dialects  have  w  {/kut  for 
iwuf.  «oD  for  rot',  &c.)  been  found  in  any  inscription.  It  is,  how- 
ever, clear  that  this  was  a  piTpiilar  charartcristir  not  considered  to 
be  sufficiently  dij;nifii''l  'or  oltu  ial  r!. H-ni-iU'in s.  We  in.iv  c  onjii  lure 
that  the  r.ativc  lan^uagc^  spoken  "v:  "In-  1  '.  li/.n  1:11!  C_arian  niasts 
had  affected  the  character  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  Greek 
immiKranis,  more  especially  aa  the  settlers  from  Atnena  married 
Carian  women,  while  the  settlers  in  the  other  towns  were  a  mixture 
of  Greek  tribes,  manv  of  them  not  Ionic  at  all  1  Hdt.  i.  146). 

The  more  southtrfv  islands  of  the  j-\cji-:in  a:  d  '.he  mo?t  Mjuthcrly 
peninsula  of  .Asia  Minor  were  Doric.  In  the  Homeric  a^c  Dorians 
were  onlv  one  of  many  pei>ple»  in  Creic,  hut  in  historical  times, 
though  the  dialects  of  tnc  eastern  and  the  westi-rn  ends  <if  the  island 
differ  *rotn  one  another  and  from  the  middle  whence  our  most 
valuable  documents  come,  all  arc  Doric.  By  Melos  and  Thera  Dorians 
carried  their  language  10  Cot.  CaK  iuruis,  ("nidus  .ifid  Rhodes. 

These  settlement-^,  .■\'  "'-ir  ,  li.nir  a-.-;:]  P.iri.:  ,  ^;ri'w  and  priisjiereij, 
and  like  flourishing  hiN-cs  themselves  sent  out  fresh  swarms  to  other 
lands.  Most  prosperous  and  energetic  of  all  was  Miletus,  which 
established  its  trading  posts  in  the  Black  57cn  to  the  north  and  in  the 
delta  of  the  Nile  (Naucraris)  to  the  south.  The  isUinds  also  .sent  off 
their  colonics,  carrying  their  dialects  with  them,  Paros  to  Thasos, 
Euboca  to  the  peninsulas  of  Chalridicc;  the  Dorians  of  Mepara 
guarded  the  entrance  to  the  Black  Sf  a  at  (haU-fdon  and  Byzantium. 
While  Achaean  influence  spread  out  to  the  more  southerly  lonliui 
islands,  Corinth  carried  her  dialect  with  her  colonies  to  the  coast  of 
.Ararnania,  Leucas  and  Corc>Ta.  But  the  greatest  of  all  Corinthian 
riil<niie-i  w.as  much  farther  to  the  west — at  Syracuse  in  Sicily.  Un- 
liirtunately  the  continuous  occupation  of  the  same  or  iuljarent  sites 
has  led  to  the  lrni«  of  almi«t  all  that  is  early  fn>m  C<irintn  and  from 
Sjtacusc.  Corcyra  has  bequeathed  to  sonic  ir.tcri sting  grave 
inscriptions  from  the  6th  century  B.C.  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily 
were  early  colonized  by  Greeks.  .According  to  tradition  Cumae  was 
founded  not  hae  after  the  Trojan  War:  even  if  we  bring  the  date 
nearer  the  founding  of  Syracuse  in  735  B.C.,  we  hantt  ajmiently  no 
record  earlier  than  the  first  half  of  tne  5th  century  tbougfa  h  is 
still  the  earliest  of  Ch.alcidian  inscriptiims.  Tarenf  urn  was  a  I.aronian 
foundation,  but  the  longest  and  mo<t  important  diKHimrnt  from  a 
Laconian  colony  in  Italy  comes  from  Heraclca  about  the  end  of  the 
4th  century  B.C. — the  report  of  a  commission  upon  and  the  lease  of 
temple  lands  with  description  and  conditions  almost  of  modern 
rrccisinn.  To  .Arhaea  lielonjjed  the  south  Italian  towns  of  Croton, 
Mctapontum  and  Sybaris.  TTie  anccsttj'  of  the  Greek  towns  of  Sicily 
h.'Ui  been  explained  bv  Thtirydides  2-s).  Sdiniis,  a  colony  of 
Megara,  bewrays  its  origin  in  it  -  ili.ilect.  GeLi  .ami  Agrigentum  no 
less  cleairiy  show  their  descent  from  Rhodes.  According  to  tradition 
the  great  city  of  Cyraneln  Aftioa  mat  faunided  fram  Tiien,  itaelf  an 
offshoot  from  Spafta. 

Chief  CHARAcmUTlCS  or  tbk  Greek  Dialects 

I.  Arcadian  <tnd  Cyprian. — As  Cyprian  was  written  in  a  svUabary 
which  could  not  represent  a  consonant  t  \  If,  did  not  di-^tiiigiii-!: 
between  voiced,  unvoiced  and  aspirated  consonants,  did  not  represent 
at  tdl  p  inml  btfow  laodMr  qwHanant,  and  did  not  distinguish 
betwieen  long  and  tlmrt  inmmIii  tbe  interpretation  of  the  symbols  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  connndmB  Uh)  the  answer  is  not  alwas-s  certain. 
Thus  the  same  combinatMn  of  two  symbols  would  have  to  stand 
for  t6t<.  rSif,  iSu,  ioWJ,  rmtti  rSiSt,  tA.  i^.  No  inscription  of  more 
than  a  few  wonis  in  length  is  found  in  either  dialt^-l  earlier  than 
the  sth  century  B.C.  In  both  dialects  the  number  of  important  in- 
acriptions  ia  mmiStf  iacnuing;  Botb  diahcta  change  final  a  to  ti, 
M  passing  Into  M.  Arcadnn  chaitges  the  verb  endtng  -u  into 
-01.  Arcaman  uses  »  or  f  for  an  original  gip-sound,  which  appears  in 
Attic  Greek  as  0:  feXXw,  Attk  0iX\w,  "  throw."  In  inflexion  lM)th 
agree  in  changing  -00  of  masculine  -i  stems  into  aw  (.Arradian  carries 
this  form  ,ils<i  into  the  feminine  d  stems),  and  in  using  locatives  in 
-ct  and  -^i  for  the  dati>%,  such  locatives  being  governed  by  the 
pKpoiitiMia Mp  nndli  (bticm a ooniamat 4t m AfCBdian).  Verbs 
in  -att,  -0t  and  -ow  are  oemned  not  aa  tt,  but  aa  iu  vnba.  The  final 
t  of  the  ending  of  the  3rd  plural  present  changes  the  preceding  r 
to  t:  ♦«j>nmi,  en.  Laconian  (Doric)  ^ipom,  .Attic  tipovat,  Lesbian 
^potat.  Instead  of  the  .■\ttic  rh,  the  interrog-ative  pronoun  appears 
.IS  oft,  the  initial  »  in  .Arcadian  Ix'ini;  written  with  a  spi  :  i.i!  -  \  nili- 1'. 
«,  The  pronunciation  is  not  certain.  _The  origin-tl  »ound  was  aw. 

In  Areadkn 
I  ba  caaibnwd' 


aa  in  LatniMrft,  irhanoe  Attk  Wt  and  ThcaaaBaa  «it. 
■•r  the  Aeow  pairtide  w  and  tbe  Ionic  ar  icMa  to  ba  00 


9.  .^eolK.— Though  Boeotian  ft  oveilaid  with  a  Dcrie  element,  it 

ne\'enhcles»  agrees  with  Thessallan  and  Lesbian  in  some  character- 
istics. Unlike  Greek  generally,  they  represent  the  original  fvoftiw 
word  for  /our  by  ir  tx-forc  «,  where  .\ttic  and  other  dialects  have  rt 
lirrapd,  .\".ti<  T,Tra,jn.  Tlie  corrcsi«m<li:.i:  ■.  IU  !■<!  .md  aspirated 
sounds  are  .siniil.irl)  treated:  BtXt^ux  the  adjective  in  Tliessalian  to 
Atk<tni,  andMp  for  ffp.  They  all  tend  to  change  o  to  it:(ra^a, "  name"; 
■HI  for  u  in  Thcssalian:  'ArXjuiv,  "  Apollo  and  v  in  Boeotian  for  oc 
fMla  (oUlo),  "  house."  Tliey  also  make  the  d.itiw  plural  of  the 
ttiinl  declension  in_-«ir<ri,  and  the  perfect  ptirticijilc  active  ia  declined 
like  a  present  participle  in  -uv.    Instead  of  the  .\thi  nian  method  of 


giving  the  father's  n.iTne  in  the  genitive  when  a  l  iti/m  is 


I  rif>e*l. 


thcie  di;>lecl»  (especially  Tlicssalian)  tend  to  make  an  adjecti%-e; 
thus  instead  of  tbc  Attk  AaawMm  AwaMMaxx,  Acolic  would 
rather  have  A.  AqyMvMMtot.  Thesaanan  standa  midway  between 
Lcsliian  and  Boeotian,  afrenng  with  Lesbian  in  tbe  use  of  double 
consonants,  wliere  .Attic  has  a  single  consonant,  with  or  w-ithoui 
lengthening  of  the  previous  syllable:  {m^i'i  Attic  tfiif  for  an 
ori^ina!  'rrmi ;  otoXXq,  .\ttic  irr^X^;  iiyrot  for  an  cariier  {ofoi,  .Xttic 
Jiwit,  Ionic  {itxof,  Doric  (Atos.  Where  Attic  ha*  -at  from  an  earlier 
.an  or  -arrt,  LcMMBa  hM  -If.  rob  itx—  accuiative  in  LeslMan 
for  older  tin  ImcaM.  Lcsbtait  has  no  oxyton  wolds  according  to 
the  grammarians,  the  accent  lacing  carried  hack  to  the  penult  or  ante- 
p<-nul;ini.ate  s\ll.ible.  It  has  al--.i  no  "  rough  breathing,"  Ihi!  this 
charai  terislir  tt  shan-d  with  the  Ionic  of  .Asia  Minor.and  in  theionrse 
of  time  with  oilier  dialects.  The  characteristic  particle  of  thedialei  t> 
is  Kt,  which  is  used  like  the  Doric  «o,  the  Arcadian  nar,  and  the  Attic 
and  Ionic  Sr.  Thessallan  and  Lcsbiaa  afine  in  making  their  long 
vowel.'<  close,  4  belonging  <t  (a  ckwe  9,  not  a  diphthong),  varclp, 
"  father  "  The  e  s/iund  did  not  become  fl  as  in  .Attic  and  Ionic, 
and  hence  when  the  hmic  alphabet  was  introduced  it  wan  spelt  on, 
or  when  in  contact  with  drnt.als  «ki,  as  in  oriavua  —  iwtia.  "  name," 
TioOxa  =  rix'7,  "chance";  the  pronunci.ation,  therefore,  must  have 
Ix-en  like  the  Ei^lish  sound  in  news,  lunf.  Boeotian  developed  earlier 
than  other  dialects  the  changes  in  the  vowels  which  characterise 
modern  (>rcek:  ai  became  e,  koI  passmg  into  di:  compare  irarcf^ 
an<t  f\^U.  al>ove:  «  iMscanie  1  in  Ixt,  iiaB,"  Tbesaalian  ahowa 
some  example*  of  the  Homeric-  ^enitivo  In  -aw:  fwAliietai  ftc.; 
its  ordinary  genitive  of  o-  stems  is  in  -o«. 

There  arc  some  points  of  connexion  between  this  graup  and 
Arcadian-Cyprian:  in  both  Thessallan  and  Cyprian  the  character* 
istic  rriXif  (.\ttic,  &c.,  w6\it)  and  iovx^o-  for  tai^nf  are  found,  and 
both  groups  form  the  "  contracting  verbs  "  not  in  -u  but  in  -lu. 
In  the  second  group  as  in  the  first  there  is  little  that  precedes  Uie 
5tli  century  B.C.  Future  additions  tti  our  materials  may  baca|ICCted 
to  Icswn  the  gap  between  the  two  groups  and  Homer. 

3.  /<miV-/l«iV.— One  of  the  earliest  of  Greek  inscriptions-^  the 
7th  centur)',  at  least — is  the  Attic  inscription  written  in  two  Hnca 
from  right  to  hsft  upon  a  wine  goblet  (alraxAt)  given  as  a  prize: 
hin  ytr  ipxsrrSp  wiirror  I  iraXirara  iroXfti  rft»  ic«8l>  The  last 

words  are  uncertain.    Till  l.itely  early  inscriptions  in  loi^  wcn 


few,  but  retx-ntly  an  early  ins<  rijiiion  h.i.s  f>een  found  at 
and  a  later  copv  of  a  long  early  inscription  at  Miletus. 

The  most  nnticcabk:  characteristic  of  Attk  and  Ionic  b  tlie  dianie 
of  a  into  V  which  is  univcfaal  in  Ionic  but  does  not  appear  In  Atnc 
after  anotlier  vowd  or  p.  Thus  both  dialects  used  ft^rtip,  riiii  from 
an  cariier  ii4trqp,  npd,  but  Attic  had  *parMa  nnd  x^P*-  not 

ooitiiij,  TpSffiitt  and  x"<»t  as  in  Ionic.  The  apparent  exception  »Apn 
is  expUintxl  by  the  f.ict  that  in  tiiis  word  adigamma  f  has  been  lost 
after  p.  in  Do'k  »6pr»..  That  the  change  took  place  after  the  ionians 
came  into  Asia  i*  abown  by  the  word  Wjtn,  winch  n  Cyprian  ia 
Mofet:  the  Medea  were  certainly  not  known  to  the  'Greek*  till  lona 
after  the  conquest  of  Ionia.  WTiilc  .\colic  and  the  greater  part  <h 
Doric  kept  F,  this  symbol  and  the  sound  w  represented  by  it  had 
di<«»ppeared  from  Ixit'h  Ionic  ami  Attic  lielore  existing  re<-ordsbegin — 
in  other  words,  were  certainly  tu  t  iu  u-e  afn  r  Nixt  n.r.  The  symbol 
was  known  and  occurs  in  a  few  isolated  instances.  Bi>th  dialects 
aKrocdinda«ginRtiintod.aothata«aoinidhaato  be  represented 
by  ov.  The  «MHt  a  tcoded  toward*  «,  «>  that  the  contraction  of 
o+o  gave  Ml.  In  the  same  way  short  e  tended  towanls  t,  so  that  the 
contraction  of  t-^  ^ve  «,  which  was  not  a  diphth<mg  but  a  r!i--e 
^■SHHind.  In  .Xttic  (.peek  these  contractions  were  represented  by  O 
and  r,  respectively  till  the  official  adoption  of  the  Ionic  alnhabei  at 
Athens  in  403  B.C.  So  also  were  the  lenijtlieneil  s>llablcs  which 
represent  in  tacir  length  tlie  kws  of  an  earlier  consonant,  a*  Iptiva 
and  tnnMt,  Aeollc  |ih»m,  tM/iMa,  which  stand  for  a  prehistoric 
and  *lMM'a,  containing  the  -a-  of  the  first  aorist,  and 
nit,  cILam,  fxotvt  representing  an  earlier  rht-K,  oticovi.  'xi^rt 
pi.  present)  or  txorrai  (dative  pi.  <if  |ires«Mit  partii  iple).  Both 
di.ili-i  tt.  .d-Mi  agroxl  in  changing  r  iH-fore  i  into  a  {like  .'\eolir),  as  in 
Jxo^w  above,  and  in  the  3rd  f)er.s<in  singular  of  verbs,  Tfe^iri, 
iUuat,  Ab,  and  in  noun  stems,  as  in  Mff«  for  an  earlier  *Mrit. 
Neither  dulect  used  the  particle  «<  or  •«,  but  both  have  ir  instead. 
One  of  the  effects  of  the  ctiangc  of  a  into  ij  w-as  that  the  combination 
ao  changed  in  both  dialects  to  t>o.  which  in  all  .\ttic  records  and  in 
the  later  Ionic  has  iH-come  by  a  metathesis  in  the  cjuantity  cf  the 
vonels:  vi6^,  e.irlirr  tdrti,  "temple,"  is  in  Homeric  Greek  niit, 
in  later  Ionic  and  Attic  veut.  In  the  dative  (locative)  plural  of  the 
•4  atem*.  Ionic  baa  generany  •nmt  on  the  analogy  «  ttue  lingular: 
Attic  had  first  tbe  old  locative  form  ia  •nn,  -&n,  which  survived 
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in  forni>  whidi  Ixvamf  .Klvcrb.'i  like  'AOrit^m  and  Sipioi;  but 
after  430  B.C.  these  were  replai  iil  by  -aw,  Siftait,  Sc.  The  look 
oi  Asia  Minor  showed  many  changes  earlier  than  that  of  the  Cyclades 
and  Kuboca.  It  lost  the  aspirate  very  early:  hence  in  the  Ionic 
alphabet  H  is  e,  not  ki  it  changed  and  «v  into  aa  and  to,  and 
very  early  ri-pUKiHl  to  a  large  extent  the  -lu  by  the  -w  verb*.  This 
confusion  can  be  s«.'cn  in  progress  in  the  Attic  literature  of  the  51I1 
and  4th  centuries  B.C.,  itUn'ttt  gradually  giving  way  to  itwi^tw, 
while  the  literature  generally  uses  forms  like  <^<i  for  t^ti  <impft.). 
In  Attica  aUo  the  aspiration  which  survived  in  the  Ionic  of  Eubooa 
and  the  C^lades  ceased  by  the  end  of  (he  5th  century.  The  Ionic 
o(  Asia  Minor  has  -u»  as  the  genitive  of  i-stcros;  the  other  forms  of 
look  have  -1^. 

4.  Piirif. — .-Xs  already  mentioneil,  titi'  dialects  of  the  North-West 
diner  in  -1  \  t  ral  respects  from  Doric  eli^  w  tu  TL'.  .X^  general  cliar.icler- 
iuics  of  Doric  may  be  noted  the  contractions  of  a.+t  into  i;,  and 
of  m+9  or  u  into  a,  while  the  results  in  Attic  and  Ionic  of  these  con- 
tractioaa  are  a  arid  u  rc«pcctiv«l)r:  Mar  (ton  ruciu,  Attic  brUa.; 
nittim  I  pL  pres.  from  rt/tiu,  Attic  rtimiuri  riM&>>  gen.  pU  of  ri>it 
"  hoooar,  Attic  n/tSf,  In  inflection  the  most  noticeable  paints  arc 
the  pronominal  adverbs  in  locative  form:  roitei,  riim  (this  from  a 
stem  limited  to  a  few  Doric  dialoct.s  ami  the  Bucolic  Poets),  Ttlit, 
itru,  &c. ;  the  nom.  pi.  of  the  article  rol,  rol,  not  ot,  al,  and  ao 
ToSriH  in  Sctinus  and  Rhodes;  the  1st  pL  «  tha  verb  ia  im, 
not  in  •lup,  cp.  the  Latin  -mus;  the  aorist  and  ftttm*  in  mm 
other  dialects  haw  -c-,  or  contraction  from  presents  in  -|W;  Itath't 
itttMu,  Doric  iuiiu,  &c.;  the  future  passive  with  active epdinfs. 
{vi^Xi)0if<r<C*Tt  (^Rhodes),  found  ac  yi-t  only  in  the  Doric  islands 
and  in  the  Done  prose  of  Archimedes;  tta-  jxirticles  at  "if"  and 
««  with  a  similar  value  to  the  Acuiic  «e  and  the  Attic-Iunic  &». 
Doric  had  an  accenUtttisii  lyMtni  different  both  from  Aeolic  and 
from  lonic'Attic,  but  the  details  of  the  system  are  very  imperfectly 
known. 

In  older  works  Doric  often  divided  into  a  dialectus  irvtrior  and  a 
etiatectus  milis.    But  tbc  liiUircnre  is  one  of  time  rather  th.iii  ot 

ftlace,  '.ho  iR-culiarities  of  Duric  l»'ici<  j;t.iiin.i!!y  wiftetled  <Iown  till 
t  was  ultimately  merged  in  the  lingua  franco,  the  mrli,  which  in 
tinw  COgulfoii  all  the  meal  dialects  eaoept  the  dcacendant  of  Spartan, 
Tialconnn.  Here  it  i*  pa«sihle  to  mention  its  varieties  only  in  the 
briefest  form.  (<t)  The  southern  di^Wfs  are  well  illustrated  in  the 
Imcriptions  of  Laconia  recently  much  increased  in  nuniljcr  by  the 
cxcavati<'ns  of  the  liritish  School  at  Athens.  Apart  from  ^rnic  hrii  f 
dc-dicatiun>  lln- 1  .if  liest  in.>icription  of  importance  is  t!.c  li^t  1  I  iiaini'^ 
placed  on  a  bronze  column  soon  after  479  B.C.  to  coiiinicnmiaie  ilu- 
tribes  which  had  repulsed  the  Persians.  The  column,  originallv  at 
Delphi,  is  now  at  Constantinople.  The  most  striking  features  01  the 
dialect  are  the  retention  of  F  at  the  lieginning  of  words,  as  in  the 
dedication  from  the  6th  century  fiwaiiffiot  (.'Irrimi/  of  BrUtsh 
School,  xiv.  144),  Till-  dialect  chaneexl  -<r-  lictwivn  vowels  Into 
-A-,  ^ujra  (or  yij  :i  ■■  mil  loiter  it  cFiutlged  8  into  a  wninci  like  tlic 
English  Ih,  wliicli  wa.s  represented  by  ».  Before  t^sound^  t  here  and 
blMOie  Other  Doric  dialects  changed  tot:  Siit,  aii%  for  6tm"  god." 
liie  reault  of  contraction  and  "  comiM^nsatory  lengthening  "  was  not 
«  and  at' as  in  Attic  and  Ionic,  bull  and  u:  ^m""  iiifinil  ive  =  »ri'ai 
from  Vjmf n ;  Kcn-  ^inR-  °f  o-steras  in  w:  OtCt,  ace.  pi,  in  -wjii'tw!; 
dy  was  rc|ri-M'nl<-<l  1»\  J5,  not  f,  as  in  Attic-Ionic;  ttivMt  — 
^ihh^t.  Till  '  li.i'j  i  t  h -.H  m.uis  strange  words,  cspt^cially  in  connexion 
with  the  stale  education  and  organization  of  the  lioysand  youn^;  men. 
TbeHcnclean  tables  from  a  Laconian  colony  in  S.  Italy  have  curious 
forms  in  for  the  dat.  pi.  of  the  participle  nfMcairrcuxn^  \\x\c 
wpimuai.  Of  the  dinli'<  t  of  McSM-nia  we  know  little,  the  long 
inscription  about  ni>  jtcrics  from  Aridania  U'lng  'kiIj  alxjut  kk)  h.c  . 
From  AiKolis  there  arc  a  considerable  number  of  early  inscriptions, 
and  in  a  later  form  of  the  dialect  the  cures  recorded  at  the  temple  of 
'  w  at  Epidaurus  present  many  points  of  interest.  There  is 
inscription  of  tne  6th  century  n.c.  from  the  temple  of 
Aph^a  in  Aegina.  F  survives  in  the  old  InKTiptions:  ftfpfnin, 
t^sUn^toa)  »•■»  I  whether  ciriy;in.it  or  arising  by  soand  change  from  -nty, 
peniatS  till  the  2nd  ccnt  .;r'.  P-.t  . :  h:iin>.T'^'xhvaa  ~  ij  diTiri/jjowra.  rirf 
vlin=rvbt  Mn.  The  dialect  of  the  Inachu.s  valley  seems  to 
resemble  Laconian  more  closely  than^doca  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
Argolicarca.  Corinth  and  her  colonies  in  the  earliest  inscriptions  pre- 
serve f  and  /'(•Latin  Q)  before  o  and  v  sounds,  and  write  (and^  by  jt» 
and  the  tymbots  which  are  used  also  for  this  purpose  in  old  Attic. 
In  the  Corcyrcan  and  Sicilian  forms  of  the  diakxt.  a  before  a  dental 
appears  as  r:  <l>n^iaj  =<l'iXriat ;  and  111  Sicilian  the  perfect-active 
was  tresite«1  as  a  present;  i*5oUui  for  Uboua,  &c-^  From  Mcgara 
has  come  laleiy  .m  iili.scurc  inscription  from  the  beginning  of  the  Sth 
century;  its  colony  Selinus  has  inscriptions  from  the  middle  of  the 
mmt  century :  the  inscriptions  from  Hyzaniium  and  its  other  Pontic 
cokmies  date  only  from  Hellenistic  times.  In  Crete,  which  diows  a 
considerable  \-ariety  of  sulHiialii-ts,  the  most  ini|>ottant  document  is 
the  great  inscription  from  <  .ei  iyii  1  iintaining  twelve  tal  lcs  of  family 
law.  which  was  iii.scovcre<l  in  l'i84.  The  liK-al  alohalM>t  has  no 
st'iarate  symbols  for  x  and  <t>.  and  these  sounds  are  therefore  written 
with  «  and  ir.  As  in  .Argive  the  combination  -rt  was  kept  both 
medially  and  finally  except  Ix-fore  words  lieginning  with  a  coasooant : 
-If- was  reiMMCntaaby  {,  later  by  -rr-,  as  in  I'hes.siiliaii  and  Boeotian: 
Mrm.  Atlk  M«m:  and  finally  by  -W-iX, combined  wWi  «  ^fe- 
ccdiflcvmi  into  an  iM-diphthoag:aM»  Attic  «Mkcpw  tfae  " 


p ronnnciatiDn  of  talk.  tScc.  In  r.ortyn  and  some  other  towns  -at-  was 
asbimilated  to  -itf-,  where  S  must  have  been  a  spirant  like  the  English 
Ih  in  ihin ;  {  of  Attic  Greek  is  represented  initially  by  i,  medially 
by  U,  but  in  some  towns  by  r  and  rr:  M«(~r<tfi>),  iuiUu/ 
( >'iM&{'<u').  Final  consonants  ate  nocfally  assimilated  to  the 
beginning  of  the  next  word.    In  innectiaa  there  arc  many  local 

Kculiiirities.  In  Melo:>  and  Thera  some  very  old  in.scriptions  haw 
■en  found  written  in  an  alpliabet  «ili;oul  symbols  tor  <l>.  x.  ».  i. 
which  are  therefore  written  as  wA,  Ji  or  f  h,  *a, «.  The  contractions 
of  t-f«  and  of  o-f o  arc  represented  by  E  and  O  respectively.  The 
old  rock  inscri|>lions  of  Thera  are  among  the  most  arcluk  yet 
discovered.  The  most  characteristic  feature  of  Rhodian  Doric 
is  the  infinitive  in  -fuw:  Upuf,  &C  (a Attic  ioSvot),  whicil 
passed  alav  to  Cda  and  Actiimtiun.  The  imcnptiona  iram  Coa 
are  numcBOUf,  tnit  too  Itte  to  iftpwitnt  tht  cnrilHt  form  of  tiio 
dialect. 

(b)  The  dialects  of  N.W.  Doric,  Locrian,  Phodan,  Aetolian,  with 
which  go  Klean  antl  Achaean,  present  a  more  uncouth  appearance 
than  the  other  Doric  dialects  except  perhaps  Cretan.  Only  fniu 
i.cjcris  and  I'hcxris  come  fairly  old  inscriptions;  later  a  uw^  was 
developed,  in  which  the  doiiimcnts  of  the  Aetolian  league  are 
written,  and  of  wliii  h  the  niuri  ii  iiia  tivi-  mark  is  the  <l;ili\e  plur.d 
of  consonant  stenw  in         &i9x^''««<      Attic  iytnwt 

ivAttk  tjAni/  Ac.  Fliacian  and  the  Locrian  of  Opua  have  also 
uraia  Eke  Aeolic  in  In  place  of  the  dative  in  -v.  locatives  in 

••I are  nied  in  Locrian  and  Phocian.  Generally  north  of  the  Corinthian 
^If  the  middle  present  participle  from  -«w verbs  ends  in  -mumt 
simiUir  forms  are  found  also  in  nlean.  Locrian  changed  «  before  p 
into  a:  rarui-ia  for  tartpa;  cf.  English  A'frr  and  Carr ,  sfifunt  and 

SisrgeauiU.  OT  appears  for  <ti,  and  ^  and  f  ate  still  much  in  use  in 
the sh ccfltmy blC  Maiwthousandsof insctiptianaweMfeitadin 
the  Frendi  excavations  atl)el|)hi,  but  nothina  earlier  than  tltt  sA 

century  B.C.  In  the  older  inscriptions  the  Aeolic  influence  datives 
in  -eoffi.  irvnu  for  iraua — is  better  marked  than  later.  In  the 
l_iws  of  the  I.al)yad  phratry  (about  400  n.c.)  the  Kenitivv.'  is  in  ov. 
Iiiit  a  form  in  -c  is  al«j  found,  fui«u',  which  secret  cm  lie  an  old 
ablative  fossilized  as  an  adverb.  The  nom.  pi  iuariropcs  is  used 
for  the  Boc. ;  similar  lortns  are  found  in  Etean  aJid  AchnaaBi 

The  more  important  of  the  older  nnterials  for  Achaean  come  from 
the  Achaean  colonics  of  S,  ItahTi  and  licing  scanty  give  us  only  an 
imperfect  view  of  the  dialect,  Mt  it  ia  clearly  in  its  main  feature* 
Doric.  Much  more  rem.arkable  is  the  Etcan  dialect  known  chiefly 
If  I  mi  in-,  1  [^intjns  fi.'uiui  .\t  Olymjpia,  some  of  which  are  as  e.ir  U  a.>  the 


iH-giiiniiig  of  the  6th  century.  The  lUktive  dialect  was  replaced  first 
by  a  Doric  and  then  by  the  Attic  ■sti>4^  liut  under  the  Caeaars  the 
archaic  dialect  waa  restored.   Many  01  ita  characteriatica  it  shares 


with  the  <Saiccta  north  of  the  Corinthian  gnU,  but  it  clwBgca  oiWnal 
e  to  a:  M^^n.  Ac. ;  i  was  apparently  a  i^iiant,  as  in  modem  u«ek 

{  =  lh  ill  F.nt;n«;h  Ihf,  Ikinr).  and  is  represented  by  f  in  some  of  the 
carlie--:  i:v-i  ri[:.f.'.i 'h^-.  i'm.-.l  -t  ii,:-ea:nL'  -p.  rrus  i:^  reiund  also  in 
Laconian;  -.'v-  bcxianic  -00-,  but  was  not  simplifiid  a.s  in  Attic  to 
-ff-:  2irffa  =  Attic  4ffa, 

As  we  have  seen,  lontans,  AetoUans  and  Dorians  tended  to  k-v-el 
local  peculiarities  and  make  a  generally  intelligible  dialect  in  which 
treaties  and  other  imrwrtai-.t  rieeirils  were  framed.  The  language  of 
literature  is  always  ol  nl1l^-.ity  lo  Minie  t-xteiit  a  itoii^:  with  some 
Creek  writers  the  use  of  .1  «^jinj<wa»  esjK'cially  necessary.  The 
local  dialtxt  of  Boc-otia  was  not  easily  intelligible  in  other  districts, 
and  a  writer  hke  Pindar,  whose  patrons  were  mostly  not  Boeotians, 
had  perforce  to  write  in  a  dialect  that  they  could  understand.  Hence 
he  writes  in  a  conventional  Doric  with  .^e<^!ic  elements,  which  forms 
a  strong  contrast  So  (hat  of  Corinna,  who  kept  more  or  less  closely 
to  the  Boeotian  dialect.  For  different  literary  purposes  Creek  had 
different  oHrai.  A  poet  who  would  write  an  epic  must  adopt  a 
form  of  language  modclk»j  on  that  of  Homer  ana  Hesiod ;  .^k-aeus 
and  Sappho  were  the  models  for  the  love  lyric,  which  was  thercfow 
Ac-olic ;  Stesichorus  was  the  founder  of  the  triumphal  ode,  which,  as 
he  was  a  Dorian  of  Sicily,  must  h<  nccforth  he  in  Doric,  though  Pindar 
w.is  an  .'\«<jU;in,  .md  its  oilier  (  lii<'(  repTfr,4-n;at j'.'es.  Sinu>rii<le>  and 
llacchylides,  were  lonians  from  Ceos.  The  choral  ode  of  traged_y 
was  always  conventional  Doric,  and  in  the  iambics  also  are  Done 
words  like  tpiu,  >iiu,  &c.  Elegy  and  ep^ram  were  founded  on  epic; 
the  satirical  iambics  of  Hipponajcand  nts  late  disciple  Herondas  arc 
Ionic.  The  first  Greek  prose  was  developed  in  Ionia,  of  which  an 
excellent  example  has  lieen  preserved  to  us  in  Herodotus  Thucy- 
dides  was  not  .ui  Kmian-  bv.l  he  could  not  shake  himself  free  of  the 
tradition:  he  therelore  writes  xpoaau,  riaau,  &c.,  with-aa-,  which 
was  Ionic,  but  is  never  found  in  Attic  inscriptions  nor  in  the  writers 
who  imitate  the  language  of  common  Ufe — Aristophanes  (when  not 
parodying  tiagedyi  or  other  forms  of  literature  or  dialect),  Plato  and 
the  Orators  (with  the  partial  exception  of  .■\niipluin,  who  ordinarily 
Iia«;  -iTff-.  but  in  the  one  speech  actually  intcndc<!  fi>r  the  law<ourts 
-rr-).  Similarly  lii;ipe»  rates  aiul  hir-  medlial  schisi'i  in  Cos  wrote 
in  Ionic,  not.  however,  in  the  ionic  of  Herodotus,  but  in  a  Laneuagr 
more  akin  to  the  Ionic  uni^  of  the  inscriptk>ns:  and  this  dUlect 
continued  to  be  used  in  medicine  later,  much  as  doctors  now  use 
Latin  for  their  prescriptions.  The  first  literary  diKumcnt  written 
in  .Attic  prose  is  the  treatise  on  the  Co»4li(u/ioM  of  Alhem.  which  is 
generally  printed  amongst  the  minor  mrks  of  Xcaophon,  but  really 
bdonga  to  about  49$  mx.  Fam  tbe  lagnant  of  *  •  ■■■»■-—' 
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Banquettrs and  from  the  first  speech  of  t.y»ia»  "  Against  'rhoomr.rstos  " 
it  is  clear  that  the  Attic  dialect  had  changed  rapldU  in  tli<'  h;h  and 
5th  centuries  n.c..  and  that  much  of  the  phras«."ology  of  Solon's  Ia»'5 
viOi  no  iDn^cr  inielli(;iblc  by  400  u.C.  Among  the  most  difficult  o( 
the  Utcrary  diAlfCi»  to  trace  1:9  the  earliest — the  Homeric  dialect. 
The  Hanwnc  quest  ion  cannot  be  discttMed  here,  and  on  that  quest  ion 
it  may  be  oaid  guoi  homtnet  M  tententiae.  To  the  present  writer, 
however,  it  seems  ijnjliat'Si-  that  the  poems  were  composed  in  Chios 
as  tnuiiiiiii)  a^^^•lll■ll:  ;.i::j.,uaKC  contains  many  Aeolisms,  and 
the  heroes  sung  arc,  cxce^it  lor  the  Athenians  (very  bricdy  referred 
to),  and  posfiib^'  Tclamonian  Ajax,  not  of  the  Ionic  stock.  Chios  waa 
itself  an  tonicized  .\colic  colony  (Dioilairus  v.  81. 7).  The  hypothcsia 


of  a  great  poet  writing  on  tne  baaia  of  earlier  AeoUc  lays  (iXin 
MpaS)  in  Chios  seems  to  explain  the  main  peculiaritwa  «  the 
Homeric  langMur*  which,  however,  waa  mcMyiiBd  to  aone  enent 
in  later  limca  Mat  Huder  lode  and  idtafwaida  under  Athenian 

influence. 

Of  Dorian  literature  we  know  little.  The  works  of  Archimedcii 
written  in  the  Syracusan  dialect  were  much  altered  in  language  by 
the  late  co|)yists.  The  most  striking  development  of  the  late  claasical 
age  in  Doric  lands  is  that  of  pastoral  poetry,  which,  like  SpeOMr,  is 
"  writ  in  no  lang^uaee."  but,  on  a  batia  ofSyraciHan  ami jpoHibly 
Ckiii  Djri  .  has  in  its  structure  many  elamein  bornwwd  nam  the 

Acolic  love  lyric  and  from  epic. 

Frara  the  latter  port  of  the  5th  century  B.C.  Athens  bccaine  ever 
jnoie  important  as  a  literarv  centre,  and  Attic  prose  became  tlie 
nodal  for  the  later  asi*^  vnidi  grew  up  aa  a  consequence  of  the 
decay  of  the  local  dSaleetB.  For  tMa  decay  there  were  sev^eral 
rea.son!i.  If  the  Athenian  cmfwrc  had  survived  the  Pcloponncsian 
War,  .-\tlic  inllueiire  wiiclil  iii>  <liiubt  soon  have  permeated  the  whole 
of  that  empire.  This  con»uniniation  was  postponed.  Attic  became 
the  court  languan:  of  Maoedoa»  aad.  wan  AlftMwhi'a  ooMitest;' 
led  to  the  foundation  of  great  new  towna.  lUce  Alextndrta,  fillea  with 
inlnbitants  from  all  parts  of  the  Greek  worid,  this  dialect  furnished 
•  baaia  for  common  intereourw.  Naturally  the  resultant  dialect 
»-as  not  pure  .Attic.  Tliere  were  in  it  eonsidemhle  trare^i  of  Ionic. 
In  Attica  itself  the  diak  t  wii.  Ii -j*  uiiifonti  llian  elsewhere  even  in 
the  Sth  century  B.C.,  because  .Athens  was  a  ix-ntrc  of  empire,  litera- 
tim And  OBinwillliOll.  Like  every  other  language  which  ia  not  under 
the  dominion  of  tlie  schoolmaster,  it  borroweo  the  names  of  forciRn 
objects  which  it  imported  from  foreign  lands,  not  only  froin  those  of 
Grcck-speaking  peoples,  but  also  from  Egypt,  Persia,  Lvdia,  Phoe- 
ntria,  Tnracc  .md  elsewhere.  The  lonians  were  great  st  af  irer-^,  and 
from  them  Athens  liormwici  words  fi)rs'j.nr.ilt  and  ;  vi  n  firthe  tides: 
ittwiara  "  ebb,"  <kix>«  "  high  tide,"  an  Ionic  word  Aix't  spcll  in 
fVttic  fashion.  From  the  iMrians  it  borrowed  words  connected  with 
war  and  sport:  ]taxavft<  *»»yit,  &c.  A  soldier  of  fortune  like 
Xenopbon,  who  spent  most  of  his  life  away  from  Athens,  introduced 
not  only  strange  words  but  .strange  granim.iticil  constniclions  also 
into  his  litcrar.-  comixjsilions.  With  Arisfoile,  imt  a  Iwirn  .-\thetiian 
but  loiii;  n  -iili  11:  in  .Vthcns,  the  »oirii  may  1  to  have  begun. 

Some  cnaracierislics  of  .Attic  furcipncrs  fuiind  it  hard  to  acquire — 
its  subtle  use  ol  particles  and  its  accent.  1  lencc  in  Hellenistic  Creek 
particles  are  comporattxrely  rare.  .-XccordiiiB;  to  Cicero,  Theophrastus, 
who  came  from  as  near  .Attica  a-s  Erelri.i  in  K>ilKiea,  was  easily 
<le!ecte<l  by  a  market-woman  as  no  .Athecian  afiur  he  had  lived 
thirty  years  in  hn.  rboucritus,  an  .Athenian,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  in  t';.i-  !\1  ii> mm  ,;an  War  and  lived  for  many  years  in 
Epirus  as  a  sLive,  was  unable  to  recover  the  Athenian  accent  on  his, 
return,  and  his  family  by  under _tlie  auapicion  that  they  were  an 
alien's  children,  as  his  *on  tells  us  in  Demosthenes'  speech  "  Against 
Eubulidcs."  In  the  noo^  there  were  scvcr.il  ilivisliMis,  though  ihe 
line  between  them  is  faint  and  irn  (icil.ir.  '[  Iii  re  «a--  a  ..ui'^  of 
literary'  men  like  Holybius  and  of  carefuliv pn-'iarcd  state  d'x-umrnts, 
a»  at  Magnesia  or  fVrgamum;  and  a  <fiffcrcnt  noivq  of  the  vulgar 
which  is  rcpR-^-nted  to  us  i»  it,*  lytyptian  form  in  the  Pentateuch, 
in  a  later  and  at  least  partially  Palestinian  form  in  th?  ('>ospels. 
Still  more  corrupt  is  the  language  which  we  find  in  the  ill- writ  ten 
and  ill-spelt  private  letters  found  amongst  the  Egyptian  papyTi. 
Not  out  of  the  old  illaU'Cis  hut  nut  of  '.his  noo-^  arose  mtKlern  Creek, 
with  a  variety  of  dialects  no  le:*  UrttildcrinR  than  that  of  ancient 
Creek.  In  one  place  more  rapidly,  in  another  more  alowly,  the 
characteristics  of  modem  Greek  begin  to  appear.  As  we  liave  seen, 
in  lioeolia  the  vowels  and  diphthongs  began  to  [lass  into  the  char- 
acteristic soimds  of  modern  Creek  four  centuries  before  Christ. 
Dorian  flialei  t'.  illustrate  early  the  (Kiiwing  of  the  old  a.*pira(e  », 
the  -ouivi  of  which  wa^  like  lh<-  final  /  ui  English  bit,  into  a  souv.d  like 
the  English  ih  in  thin.  (>Uh,  which  it  still  retains  in  m<xlcrn  (.reek. 
The  change  of  y  lictwcen  vowds  into  a  y  sound  was  charged  by  the 
comic  poets  against  Hytierbolus  the  demagogue  about  415  ii.c. 
Only  when  the  Attic  sound  changes  stood  isolated  amongst  the  Greek 
dialects  did  thev  give  way  in  tne  >ottng  to  Ionic.  Thus  the  forms 
with-ffff-  in-!i  aif  111 -rr-  won  the  day,  while  itXKlerii  Greek  ^hows  that 
sometime--  ir.i-  -^i,>  whii-h  Aiticslwretl  with  suriie  P<iric  ilialeeisand 
Arcadian  was  retained,  and  that  sometimes  the  Ionic  -tu-,  which 
waa  fteo  Leabian  and  partlv  Doric,  took  its  place.  In  other  cases, 
wliere  Ionic  and  Attic  ditf  not  agree,  forms  came  in  which  wens 
Jifferent  from  either:  the  icenitives  of  masculine  d  stem?  were  now 
formed  as  in  Doric  with  a.  lea  the  analogy  of  the  other  camu  may 
have  been  tiie  effective  force.  The  form  im(  "  temple,"  instead  of 


lonir  t-rfirs.  .\ttic  >'«<lj,.  can  only  be  Doric.'  In  the  first  five  centuries  of 
ihe  t  li:  i-naa  era  e.iiiie  in  (he  nuKlern  Creek  characteristics  of  Itacism 
an<l  vowel  contraction,  of  the  pronunciation  of  itr  and  rr  a>  mb 
and  ntf  and  many  other  sound  changes,  the  loss  of  the  dative  and  the 
confuaiim  of  the  ist  with  the  3rd  declension,  the  dropping  of  the  -tu 
conjuntien*  the  loia  sf  the  optative  and  tlie  assimilation  of  the 
impeifcet  md  eeeotid  aorist  ending*  to  tlioie  of  the  first  aorist.' 
There  were  meantime  spasmcxlic  attempts  at  the  revival  of  the  old 
language.  Lucian  wrote  .Attic  dialogue  with  a  (.icility  almost  e<tu.U 
to  Plato;  the  old  dialect  was  revived  in  the  iiiiicripiioits  of  Sparta; 
Batbiiia,  a  Indynn-waiting  on  Hadrian's  empress,  wrote  ep^rama 
in  Aeolic,  and  tnere  were  other  attempts  of  the  same  kind.  But  they 
were  only  tours  ie  forct,  c^trot  'AUmiot,  whose  flowers  had  no  raot 
in  the  spoken  language  and  therefore  could  not  .surviw.  K^-etl  bl 
the  hands  of  a  cultivated  man  like  Plutarch  the  njo^  of  the  Ist 
century  ad.  l,L><_)ks  entirely  difterent  from  .Attic  tiri-ek.  .Apart  from 
non-Attic  construrtions,  which  arc  not  very  numerous,  the  ditference 
consists  largely  in  the  new  vocabulary  of^  the  philosophical  schools 
since  Aristotle,  whose  jargon  had  become  part  of  the  language  of 
educiterl  men  in  Plutarch's  time,  and  made  a  differencn  in  dM 
language  not  unlike  that  which  has  been  brought  about  in  VlUllUk 
bv  the  tievelopment  of  the  natural  sciences.  It  is  hardly  necMsary 
to  say  that  thesf  changes,  whether  of  the  mu^  or  of  moilern  (_>reek, 
did  not  <if  necessity  impair  the  powers  of  the  language  as  an  organ  of 
espretaion:  if  elnborele  inHwtlnn  tiwin  n  aaGanuty  for  ttie  highest 
literary  inerit.  then  wiaiMtpiirfitCadnieiiwIiaien  and  Cyacwrff 
to  Sfanfaeipenrb 

Tht  Chief  CkanOirtlHu  tfCmk. 
As  ie  nbviDU*  from  the  foregoing  nCCOIinjt  of  the  Greek  dialects, 
it  is  not  pOMtble  to  speak  of  tne  early  Itwtory  of  Greek  as  handed 
down  to  us  as  that  of  a  single  uniform  tongue.  Krom  the  earliest 
times  it  shows  much  variety  of  ilLilect  accenuiate;!  by  the  geo- 
graphical characteristics  of  the  country,  but  arising,  at  least  in  part, 
irom  the  fact  that  the  Greeks  came  into  the  country-  in  separate 
waves  divided  from  one  another  by  centuries.  For  the  history  of  the 
language  it  ia  neoemnty  to  take  as  a  beginning  the  form  of  the  Indo- 
Enrbpean  hmgunge  from  which  Creek  deitrended,  so  far  aa  it  can  be 
reconstructed  from  a  comfwirison  uf  the  individual  I£.  ' 
(see  Inix>-Ei:ropkan  Lanli  ai-i  i  The  ^.  i.ir.dsof  thial 
far  as  at  present  ascertained,  were  the  i  illijv,tn^;: — 

vpweb:  o.  A,  t,  i,  i,  I,  o,  d,  u,  u,  j  ;.i  short  indistinct  vowel), 
diphthongs:  ai,  au,  ei,  cu,  oi,  on,  at,  ou,  it,  iu.  oi,  du,  ti,  tu. 
stop  Con-vie.afits, 

bials:  />,  b,  p>>.  bh  :,ph  and  M  beUif  p  and  h  falhMnd  by  an 
audible  breath,  not  /  ami  r). 

Dentals:  t,  d.  ik.'dh  '.th  and  dh  nol  spirants  liilS  the  two  En|iiril 
sounds  in  iJtin  and  llifn,  but  aspirbtcd  (  and  d). 
Flalntlls:  t,  {,  kh,  th  (M  ana  tA  aspirates  as  explained  above). 
Vdan:    g,gh,gk  (velars  diflcr  from  palatals  by  being  produced 


against  the  soft  palate  instead  of  the  root  of  the  aattdl).' 

Labio-veUrs:  gT,  gt,  iph,  (r*i(these  differ  fram  the  veum 
combined  with  a  aUgfat  labial  tv-eouad). 


faybefav 


poadUy^lI, 


(d)  Spirants 
Labial:  «. 

Dental:  f,  s,  poet-dental «,  *,  1 

Pahtal:  x  (Scoldi  th).  jr. 
Velar:  x(a  deeply  gnttBnlx,hBanl  now  in  Swire  dinlceit),  3. 
Closely  akin  to  v  and  y  and  often  confmed  with  tliem  were 

the  Bcmi-vowcls  u  and  j. 
(f1  Liquids:  I'r. 

if)  NxtaU:  m  (labial),  n  (dental),  i  (palatal),  »  (velar),  the  last 
three  in  coTHhinaliu»  with  ainiifatf  GonjHMMMs. 
(a)  As  far  as  dw  voweh  are  concerned,  Gredc  itaSm  tire  oricnwl 

stateof  things  more ,'iccuralely  than  anv other languafle.  Tiiesaande 
of  short  1'  and  short  a  in  .Attic  and  fonic  were  doie,  SO  that  t-\-9 

contr.vted  to  a  long  rlos*-  <•  represented  by  ii.  o-^o  to  a  long  close  o 
represented  by  ow.  In  these  dialects  u,  both  \<\n^  and  shijn,  was 
modified  to  n,  and  they  changed  the  lung  d  to  i,  though  Attic  has  « 
after  <.  t  and  p.  In  (ireek  »  eppeued  niularly  aa  a,  but  wnder  the 
influence  of  analoijy  often  as  «  and  o. 

fft)  The  short  diphthongs  as  a  whole  remained  unchanged  before  a 
following  conson.int.  Before  a  followitig  vowel  the  diphthong  was 
divided  between  the  two  syllable*,  the  «  or  e  forming  a  corusonant  at 
the  licginning  of  the  second  syllable,  which  ult irn.iti ly  disappeared. 
Thus  from  a  root  dheu-  "  run  "  comes  a  \crb  ffiw  ior  &fftt,  from 
an  earlier  '9fv-i^.  The  correspondine  adjective  is  Ooiit  "swift," 
for  9i>-Fo-t,  from  an  ciirlicr  *9ov-«-t.  TKc  only  dialect  which  kept 
the  whole  diphthong  in  one  syllabic  was  Acolic.  The  long  diph- 
thongs, ewept  at  the  ends  of  words,  were  shortened  in  Attic.  Some 
of  lhe«  appear  merely  a.s  long  \'owcls,  having  lost  their  second 
clement  m  the  pnxlhnie  inriol.  .Apparent  long  diphthongs  lilv 
thcMe  in  X^Toupyla.,  a<f(u  arise  by  contraction  of  two  syllables. 

(c)  The  consonants  suffered  more  extensive  change.  The  voiced 
aspirates  became  unvoiced,  so  that  bh,  dh,  gk.  gk,  gtb  areconfuscd 
with  original  ph,  Ik,  kh.  qh.  ifth:  l.E.'bkfrO  (Skt.  bharami)  i>  Gr. 
^pu;  I.E.  'dhumos  (Skt.  <f»ilmu4),  Gr.  (K^iit;  I.E.  'Shimo-  i.Skt. 


■  Thumb,  Die  trinkbeht  Spndu  m  ZeUalltr  itt  B^tmismtis 
(1001),  pp.  243-244- 
*  ThumI),  tf.  cu.  p.  249. 
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kima-),  Gr.  Uiw)-xNi»-(i  I-E-  'ifvA-  (Skt.  ttitk-),  C.t.  arix't; 
IX.  San-),  Qt.  ed»u  ^bably),  Tke  pdatal 

and  vmr  mnet  cannot  be  diatinguuhed  in  Greek;  for  the  differ- 
ences between  them  retort  must  be  had  to  lam^uaRes  of  the  latem- 
Kroup,  such  as  Sanskrit,  Ztnd  or  Slavonic,  whtrf  thi'  iwlaiaU  apjx-ar 
as  MbiUnts  (HtT  Imh)-Kur<)Pkan  Lancu  ai-ks).  TIh-  lal)io-%clar 
scries  prrwni  a  variety  of  forms  in  the  difTcrent  Creek  <lialects, 

and  in  the  bamc  dialect  before  different  sounds.  Thuit  in  Attic  before 
«  vowda,  nasal*  and  Uquidat  tlw  •eriet  anaaia  mw,0,ft  before  e 
and  I  vowels  a*  r.  #;  {a  combination  with  a,  wmtSt  ud  to  loss 
of  the  It  by  dissimilation,  t,  y,  x-  Thus  tmfuu  corresponds  to  the 
Latin  tteuo-r,  apart  from  (he  ending;  0ous  to  Latin  ooi  (borro«'ed 
from  Sabim-),  Kiiulish  rmf.  slaughter,"  lr<4wo»,  old  Irish 

gitnim,  "  I  wound."  I'arallel  ii>  tliese  iVirnir,  with  p  arc  forms  in  the 
Italic  languascs  except  Latin  and  Kall-M-an,  and  in  the  Cyrorir 
group  oi  the  Celtic  tancuaces.  Tbe  [dental  forms  t,  t,  $  stand  by 
themselves.  Tbus  rtt  (from  the  same  root  as  iroil,  wtX,  rUv,  etc.) 
h>  parallel  to  the  Latin  auis,  the  Oscan  old  Irish  cia,  Welsh  j^^'. 
"who?"  "what?";  Attic  r^Tsptt,  Ionic  rtaatpn  "four  ih 
parallel  to  I-itiii  tfuattuor,  Oscan  wrroita,  old  Irish  Cflhir,  old  WeNh 
prt^iuir;  riui  !•■  irotri  the  same  root  as  rv^rit,  I'ur  the  voiced 
sound.  0  is  much  more  common  than  i  before  e  and  i  sounds;  thus 
Aw  "life«"  from  tbe  same  root  as  Skt.  ^'Uvu,  Latin  rtciir;  fitit 
*•  bowitriag."  Sfct.  &c  I  n  Arcado-Cypnan  and  Aeolic,  ir  and  0 
often  precede  e  and  i  sounds.  Thus  parallel  to  Attic  nrro^i 
Lesbian  has  Twiruprt,  Homer  tUtvpn,  U<x.'otian  nirrafif,  Thcs- 
salian  /liXXo^at,  Bix^otian  StO^oi  .ilon^side  (if  Attic  ^iXa^ai. 
Lctbian  ^XXn^ai,  IXiric  ficjXonat  and  also  d^Xo^at.  In  An.nU.iti 
and  Cyprian  the  form  corresponding  to  lu  was  cit,  in  Thessalian 
«ti,  where  the  labialization  was  lost  (sec  the  article  on  Q). 

.•\  great  variety  of  changes  in  the  stopped  ronsoruints  arose  In 
roinhiruiiion  with  other  sounds,  espeiially  <  (a  semivowel  <if  the  nature 
of  English  V),  u  (w)  and  s;  -rj-,  -flj-  became  first  -  and  later  -9-  in 
.Attic  Grcclt,  -rr-  in  Boeotian  (the  precise  pronunciation  of  -aa-  and 
-TT-  is  uncertain):  Attic  A-irarm,  earlier  A-»iffffot.  Boeotian  ^x^rai, 
from  the  same  stem  as  the  1-atin  quol,  quotiens;  Homeric  $iitatt\, 
Attic  itktot  from  */u(J|of.  Latin  niJiiii;  -«t-,  -xf  became  -99-, 
Attic  -rr- :  vbrva  pitch."  Atdc  *trra  from  *«iiij^>  cp.  Latin 
pix.  picis,  t\iaaui>.  .\ttic  i\i.TTur  comparative  to  Ukaxtf*  ^1  and  Vi 
iHcame  f:  (Skt.  DyAuf)  iXrlfu  from  t\wb.  Men  lhai>- 

"  hope,"  liAariCw  from  ttiarii,  stem  "  lash." 

Id)  The  sound  u  was  represented  in  the  Greek  alphabet  by  f,  the 
"  digamma,"  hirt  m  Attic  and  Ionic  the  sound  w.ts  lost  very  early. 
In  Aeolie,  ixirticubrly  Hoeotian  and  Lesbian,  it  was  persi^trIn.  .iml 
no  also  in  many  Doric  dialect*,  especially  at  fl>e  beKinnin^  nf  wonN 
When  the  Ionic  alphabet  was  a'lopted  h\  district'*  whirh  h:!'l  retaim-d 
F,  it  was  reprc^onte<l  by  g.  dpofny  Ac  In  t"r  ixJ,;.,-.  r r.  Ffi-Mov 
In  Attic  it  disappeared,  leaving  ito  tnirc;  in  Ionic  it  lengthened  the 
preceding  syltabw;  thus  in  Homer  (nM««  is  scanned  with  o  long 
because  the  root  fif  the  verb  contained  F:  IFh-.  Attic  has  fbsi. 
but  Innic  ittm  for  (tvfbt.  Its  combirution  with  r  ^fTTWf 
.Attic  and  Boeotian  -tt-.  in  riaatpif.  rtrrcpft,  rtrrapn  forl.E.  tlnl{l*. 

But  the  most  cfTcctivc  of  all  cleinenis  in  chansing  the  at>pearance 
of  Greek  words  was  the  sound  i.  Iklore  vowels  at  the  iKvinnine, 
or  between  vowels  in  the  middle  of  words,  it  passed  into  an  h  sound, 
tile  "  rowb  bfcathing."  Thus  IvrA  is  the  same  word  as  the  Latin 
sepUm.  English  ttsen;  <X-t  has  the  same  stem  as  the  L,atin  sal, 
English  sal-t;  <Cu  for  tUla  is  the  same  as  the  LaHn  tiro  (**usd). 
Combined  with  t  or  «  aLso  it  passes  into  k:  6iMiir,  Skt.  tySman, 
"band":  ijiit,  fVirio"  iil'i.  Latin  sudldwis,  EnRlLsh  sweet;  cp. 
o<«oio  for  'foitoo^,  yriit,  I.esliiati  I'aiVn  '  temple,"  through  ra/Ai 
from  *ro(T/'o-t  connected  with  vaiu  "  dwell."  Before  nasals  and 
liquids  s  w.-ts  .laaimilated :  im-Udji,  Latin  ffli-f«-r,  English  smiit; 

Latin  nturm,  English  mow;  Mrwt  Latin  Uxtu,  English  dock; 
iiu  from  **rtf4  it  the  same  omn  aa  EngKili  JtnwM  (where  I  b  a 
later  insertioni.  impcifeet  ^^m''      Vmfam;  cp.  ako  4«kswNtfi|i. 

Ayavn^l,  HXXjjktot. 

,Mter  na'^ils  1  is  assimilated  except  finally:  when  .nssiiuil.ited,  in  all 
dialects  except  Acolic  the  previous  syllable  is  lengthened  if  not 
almdy  lonf:  Attic  hu^a.  t^twa  for  the  first  aoriit  *mumm, 
'emensa;  but  r4n,  rdn,  iV< .,  of  the  accusative  pi.  efther  KtnainM 
or  l>ecarae  in  AeoKc  rolt,  ToJt,  in  Ionic  and  Attic  nt%,  rit.  in  Doric 
Tut,  Tit:  cp.  nBUt  for  *Ti8trrt,  9it  for  *fiiwn,  tU  "one"  for 
*iem-s.  then  by  analogy  of  the  neuter  *sens.  Assimilation  of  v  t<i 
prece<linK  p  and  X  is  a  matter  of  dialect:  Ionic  Oapaii^',  but  Attic 
SapfKi.  and  so  also  ttie  Dork  of  Then:  inKt^  but  iatttKt  for 
'irnXvo.  With  nasals  |  aSsBtid  tfca  pmrfnii  qrHiMet  twroiiu 
(*rwr«iw).  where  g  is  the  naanl  of  tlw  aieni  «imr,  ttaetf  fbrming  a 
syllable  (see  the  article  M  for  these  so-called  sonant  nasals).  Before 
1  original  m  becomes  «;  hence  fiaXru  with  n,  though  from  the  same 
root  as  Enelish  come.  Original  i  does  not  surv-ive  in  Greek,  hut  is 
representeo  by  the  aspirate  at  the  beginning  of  words,  47>^»  =  Slct. 
yci/Mj;  medially  after  consonants  it  disappears,  affecting  the 
pieoediav  ctwwnwnt  or  syUaHe  trhcfe  a  coiwonant  pneedca; 
between  vowcb  it  dtaappears.  A  Mttna  of  the  same  land  w 
indicated  in  Cyprian  and  some  other  dialects  as  a  slide  or  transition 
»ound  between  two  vowels. 

(<r)  The  most  rem.irkablc  feature  in  the  trealiiu  nl  f  \  the  nasals  is 
that  when  n  r>r  m  t<irms  a  syllaljle  tiy  if-clf  its  r(>n--orianr  rh.irLicti-r 
disappears  altogether  and  it  is  represented  by  the  vo»-cl  a  only: 


TKrin,  L.atin  Unlui,       negati\x-  particle,  Latin  M,  English  urn ; 
AmtMm  haa  dMaanwncidiK  as  the  Latin  «w-^<M).  TbeUaiaida 
Xa  or  «X  and  ^  or  a^:  tI-m^jmv, 


in  sindlar  c«k«  show , 


«l-eakrai; 


thooMav,  8p^(n,  9ipffot. 

The  cnd»  of  wurds  were  modified  in  appearance  by  the  Ids*  of  all 
stop  consotuiits  and  the  chanjjc  of  fin.1l  m  to  n,  Ktiit,  l^tin  dixit; 
{t-'yaf,  Latin  iugum. 

Accent. — The  vowel  system  of  Greek  has  been  so  well  preserved 
bi-cause  it  shows  till  lale  tinwa  very  little  in  the  way  of  stress  aeocnt. 
A*  in  early  Sanskrit  tlie  accent  was  pfedominanily  a  pitch  accent 

(sce.\ccE.NT). 

Noun  System. — The  I.E.  noun  had  three  nnmlK'r.s,  but  the  dual 
wa.s  liniitiil  to  i)airs,  the  two  hands,  the  two  h()rs<-s  in  the  chariot, 
and  was  so  little  in  us<'  that  tlie  original  form  of  the  uljlique  cases 
cannot  be  restored  with  certainty.  Ionic  has  no  dual.  The  I.E. 
noun  had  the  following  cases:  Nomijiativc,  .Xccusative,  Gcnitivei 
Ablative,  Instrumental.  Looitive  and  Dative.  The  vtKative  was 
not  properiy  a  case,  liecaune  it  usually  stands  outside  the  syntactical 
construction  of  the  sentence;  when  a  distinctiv^c  form  apfnars,  it  i- 
thc  bare  stem,  an,l  there  is  no  form  (separate  front  the  oonvinativel 
for  the  plural.  Cjreek  has  confused  genitive  and  ablative  (the  dis- 
tinction between  them  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  pro- 
nouns), cxcejit  for  the  solitary  FoUit^tlUeBtr  in  an  inscription 
of  Delphi.  The  instruinental,  locati\-c  and  dative  are  mixed  in  one 
caw,  jxirlly  for  phonetic,  partly  for  synt.n-iieal  reasons.  In  .Arcadian, 
Elean,  Boeotian,  and  Liter  widi  ly  in  N.  f'.reece,  the  locative  -01  is 
used  for  the  tlativc.  The  masculine  o-stcms  make  the  nom.  in 
most  dialects  in  -it.  The  genitive  is  in  -io  (with  o  borrowed  from 
the  o-stenis),  which  remains  in  Homer  and  IVx'otian,  apjxrars  in 
Arcu<lu  (')  prian  as  -a«,  and  with  metathesis  of  quantity  -«*  in 
Ionic.  The  .Xttic  form  in  is  borrowed  directly  from  the  <>-i«tems. 
In  the  plural  the  -o  and  -o  stems  fallow  the  arti<  le  in  m.ikini;  their 
iiiiiiiinai  1\ cs  in  -oi  and  -ot  instead  i>f  tlie  (iriainal  -ni  ami  -P-c  The 
neuter  plural  was  in  origin  a  collective  singular,  and  for  this  re.i.s<jn 
takes  a  singular  verb;  the  plural  of  fior*'  "  yoke  "  was  oriijinallN 
'iUfd.and  (fcclincd  like  any  other  -d  stem.  But  through  the  influence 
01  the  masculine  an<l  feminine  forms  the  ii<-uter  look  the  samcobliqne 
cases,  and  like  its  own  singular  made  the  accusative  the  same  aathe 
nominative.  In  the  plural  of  -d  and  -6  stems,  the  locative  la  -aim, 
-aiai  was  loDf  kapt  apait  fmn  die  iastruinental-datlve  hm  in 

-OJf,  -ott. 

Tke  Verb  Syitem. — The  verb  mieni  of  Creek  is  more  completi' 
than  that  of  any  of  the  other  I.E.  languages.  Its  only  rival,  the  eartv- 
Vedic  verb  system,  is  already  in  decay  when  hiaMrv  begins,  and 
when  the  cla.ssical  period  ot  Sanskrit  arrives  the  mooda  have  broken 
down,  and  the  ai>nst.  |xTfect.  and  imijerfect  tenses  are  synlactic.illy 
confused.  Thruaghuut  the  Cmk  cla-'^ical  fKTiod  rhi'  nviods  arp 
maintained,  but  in  the  period  of  the  amr^  the  optative  occurs  le^s 
and  less  and  finally  disappears.  The  original  I.E.  had  t«-o  voices, 
an  active  and  a  middle,  and  to  theae  Greek  has  added  a  third,  the 
passive,  distinguished  from  the  middle  in  many  verbs  by  separate 
forms  for  the  future  and  aoiist,  made  with  a  ayllaDle  •4v-,rt|nr94«aMau, 
<Ti(iiai)r,  though  in  this  instatvce,  nM4«o«ta4,  the  future  middle,  is 
often  us<  <l  «irli  a  itissive  sense.  Other  forms  which  Greek  has  added 
to  the  original  system  are  the  pluperfect— in  form  a  past  of  tbe 
perfect  stem  with  aorist  endings.  It  merely  oapieMed  the  anfcct 
action  in  past  time,  and,  except  as  derived  fnoi  the  context,  did  not 
poMcat  the  notion  of  relative  time  (past  at  a  time  already  past), 
which  attaches  to  the  Latin  forms  with  the  same  name.  The  future 
optative  was  also  a  new  formation,  Ix'trayinu  its  origin  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  almost  entirely  limited  to  f)r,i/i'<;  C"'.',''/;i<i.  The  aorist 
imperatives  were  also  new;  the  history  of  some  oil  them,  as  the  second 
sing.  act.  niiiMi,  is  not  veiy  dear.  The  whole  verb  system  is  affected 
by  the  distinction  between  -4  and  -mt  verbs;  the  former  or  thematic 
verbs  have  a  so-called  "  thematic  vowel  "  between  the  root  and  the 
personal  sufKx,  while  the  -mi  verbs  attach  the  sufli.xcs  directly  to 
(he  root.  The  distindion  U  really  one  between  monosyllabic  and 
disyllabic  roots.  The  histon,  of  the  pcrsorval  endings  is  not  .Tltogether 
clear;  the  -0  verbs  have  in  the  present  forms  for  the  2nd  and 
i«      Mid  ^  which  ai«  not  yet  tlttddated.  Ini' 


. ... . 
andjrd 
( niidfle. 


dbee  aot  entirely  agree  «i<h  Sanslirtt  In  tts  penonal  cndbn, 
le  «fllteal  forms  cannot  all  be  restored  with  certainty,  tne 
cndiii||s  af  ne  primary  tenses  differed  from  tho«e  of  the  secondary. 


but  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  between  them. 

The  synl.i.v  of  thi'  verfi  is  founded  on  the  orieinal  I.E.  distinction 
of  the  verb  forms,  not  by  time  (tense),  but  by  forms  of  action,  pro- 
gnssive  action  (present  and  imperfect),  consu  in  mated  action  (aomt), 
state  arising  from  action,  emphatic  or  repeated  action  (perfect). 
For  the  dptail*  of  this  see  Ixno-RtiRoPBAN  Langoagbs. 

BiDliocRAPllv.— (i.)  .\  grammar  of  Greek,  which  will  deal  fidly 
with  the  wh'ile  material  of  the  laniiru-igi'.  i»  at  present  a  desideratum. 
and  i-.  h.irdly  piyssiblc  si>  li  n,;  ,iv  new  dialect  material  is  being  con- 
stantly added  and  while  comparatively  so  little  has  been  done  on 
the  ^tax  of  the  dialecta.  The  mateit  eollMtioii  of  jMlerial  is 
to  be  found  In  the  new  edition  of  Kflhner's  Grkekbikt  CnmrnatU, 
f.aul'  und  FormenUkrt,  by  Blatt  C*  vols..  i8oo-tS9J);  Syntax,  bv 
Gerth  (2  vols.,  1896.  1900V  Blasn  part  i^  useful  only  for  material, 
the  explanations  being  entirely  antiquated.  The  only  full  historical 
.ii.  .>i:nt  (if  ilir  lan:v'\M«i'  (•■niirii!-.,  forms  and  syntax)  at  prewnt  in 
existence  is  K.  Brugmann's  Criecktscke  Grammalik  (jrd  ed.,  1900). 
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Guitav  MvycT'»Gri4!ckisthe  Grammaiik  (nothing  on  accent  or  syntax), 
which  did  excellent  piuncer  work  when  it  first  appeared  in  iKSu,  was 
hardly  bmiteht  up  to  date  in  iti>  ^rd  edition  (iti96i,but  is  still  lue^ul 
lor  tM  dimct  bikI  biUiompliKal  nwtciwl  collwted.  See  alw 

H.  HIrt,  fiontftacft  Ar  grSich.  ImkI-  mtd  PUnmiMn  itm).  Of 
smiller  grammars  in  Engiiah  perhaps  the  unat  '■«'^f*'*T  is  that  of 

I.  I  h'impM:>n  (London,  1902).  The  Kramnur  Homer  was  handled 
by  D,  B.  Monro  (jnil  ed.,  Oxford,  iStji).  The  syntax  has  been  treated 
in  many  »p«ial  works,  anionj;-'t  \vhi(  h  ir.av  be  mcnii'iii^  d  W  U  . 
Gogdwin,  Syntax  of  the  Greek  Moods  and  t'enies  (new  i&Rgi  , 
B.  L.  CadiiiliwiiMl  C.  W.  E.  MiUcr.  Syntax  «f  Oastital  Gimkfrom 
Hmtr  M  DmwcAcims,  pt.  i.  (New  Ygrk,  1901 —  and  fallowing  y; 
J.  M.  Stahf.  Krilisth-htstorische  Syntax  ia  grietkisckm  Verbums 
(i<)o-):  K.  E.  Tliompson.  Attie  Creek  Syntax  (1907).  (il.)  The 
relations  bi-lwccn  Greek  and  the  other  I.E.  lanKU-iRc^  are  ver\'  w  ell 
hniuL'ht  out  in  I'.  Kri-t'whnier'*  fiinleUun^  in  du-  CcLhtt  hu-  der 
gritchiichen  Sprache  (GottinKcn,  ItS^id).  For  comparative  grammar 
«W  IL  Bmgaaiui  and  B.  Oelbriick,  Grundriss  der  vertfeichenden 
Crammalik  mir  Mogermonischen  Sprachen  (the  znd  ed.,  hc&uo  189^, 
i»  ttill  incoRiplele)  and  Brugmann's  Kurse  ver^rhende  Gntmmottk 
f  1903-1903);  A.  Mcilket.  Introduction  irHttdecomparatitedeslaMpus 
indo-euToptennes  (2nd  ed.,  1908).  (.nek  rompari-d  with  I^tin  and 
English :  Rc'.ile>,  A  ShnrI  Mitnucil '>f  l  '  ■••!■. /•.inilit'i'  fkili  lagv/or  i  'hssicot 
Students  (3ik1  ed.,  lOOl,  with  an  ap^-nuix  containing  a  brief  account 
and  apeciiiicna  of  tne  dialect*);  Kicmann  and  Goelzcr,  Cramrnaire 
■eamffiralm  du  Gree  ei  du  Latin  (1901),  a  parallel  Krammar  in  3  vob., 
specially  valuable  for  syntax,  (iii.)  For  the  dialects  two  worka  have 
fecently  appeared,  both  cm'erinR  in  brief  space  the  whole  field: 
A.  Thumb,  Handhuch  der  griri-hiu  km  llialekle  (with  bibliographies 
for  *«ch  dialect,  1909);  C.  V)  Hm  k-,  Intrin!uili<m  to  the  Sludv  of  the 
Greek  Diaiectt,  Grammar,  Selected  jHsenpiions,  Glossary  ffeoston, 
1910).  Worka  on  a  larger  acale  have  bceii  uncleitaken  by  R.  Meister 
by  O.  Hoffmann  and  by  H  ""  "      *  ~ 


Mccially  mentioned 


W.  Smyth.    For  the  «oo-<  may  In 
Thumb,  Die  grieeh.  Spraekr  in  Zeituller  de^ 


ismus  (1901);  E.  Mayser.  Grammatik  grierhirrhen  Papyri 
aus  der  Ptotrmaerieitr  t.aul-  und  Worliehre  (hjo^j)  :  11-  St  J.  1  harkeray. 
.1  Grammar  of  the  Old  Teslameni  in  Grerk,  :    i'ii>(>));  Hliisn. 

Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,  trans,  by  Thackeray  (1K98);  J.  H. 
Moulton.  A  Grammar  if  /few  Testament  Greek.  L  Prtdegomena  f  3rd 
ed.,  1906).  (tv.)  For  the  devriopment  from  the  coiH  to  modern 
&Mk:  .A  .\.  jannaria,  An  Historital  Greek  Grammar,  dikfty  tf  the 
AUU  Dialed,  as  written  and  spoken  from  Classical  AtMgtnty  oWn 
to  tke  Frefin!  Time  (1901);  d.  N.  Hal/idakis,  Einteiluiif  in  die 
neugrierhi-.J:'-  1  .■ranmtiuk  \  l>^i^\;  A.  'riuimb,  Hondhtuh  der  nni- 
pieckisthen  Volkssprache  (3nd  ed.  1910).  (v.)  The  inscriptions  arv 
collected  in  Inscrtpiione$  Graecae  In  the  course  of  pobiioitkm  by 
the  BcrKn  Academy,  thoae  Importsnt  for  dialect  In  tke  Sammlung 
der  jpieek.  DiaUktinsckriflen,  edited  by  Collitx  and  Bechtel.  The 
earlier  part*  of  this  mllection  are  to  some  extent  superseded  by 
later  volume*  of  the  fnur.  Graetae,  rontsininK  better  reading."!  and 
new  inscription!..  \  k  ""i  s<--l<vtii>n  ;t<H)  brief)  is  Solmwn'st  [nscrip- 
lianat  Graecae  ad  tniitslrandas  dtalectos  leieciae  (3rd  ed.,  1910).  A 
•erviceaWe  lenoon  for  dialert  words  is  van  Herwcrdcn'H  Lexicon 
Orattxsm  snppUluniimttdiaketteum  (3nd  ed..  much  enlarged, vols. 
1910).  (vi.^  The  Uetmical  basis  for  the  distribution  of  the  (irerk 
dialects  i*  diacnMed  at  length  in  the  histories  of  E.  Meyer  (Gesrkichle 
des  Alttrtums,  ii.)  and  fl.  Buxfiit  (Grieekiseke  Geschicktr,  i.l;  by  Pro- 
fessor Ridgeway,  Etrly  .■ige  of  Greece,  i.  (1901),  and  P.  Kret.tchmer 
in  Glatta,  1.  9  ft.  Sec  also  A.  Pick.  Pie  rorgnechiscken  Ortsnamrn 
(I90S)>  (vii.)  Bibliogmphiea  containing  the  new  publication*  on 
Greek,  whh  some  account  of  their  contents,  app««r  from  lime 
to  time  in  Indotfrmanistke  Ftrsekunfen:  Anteiger  (Strassburg, 
Tr(lbt\er),  annuallv  in  Gtotta  (GAttineen,  Vandenhocck  tind 
Kuprecht),  and  7^lie  Year's  Work  in  Classical  Studies  (London, 
Murray).  (f.  (.1.) 

QRBBK  LAW.  Ancient  Greek  law  is  a  branch  of  comparative 
jHriqmdeBce  the  unpoattaMX  of  which  has  been  long  ignored, 
^^^^y  Jurists  have  commonly  kft  its  study  to  scholars,  who 
— rfrenr  have  generally  refrained  from  comparing  the  institu- 
parttvt  Uow  of  the  Gmka  with  those  of  Other  naUona.  Greek 
^■'^V._„  law  hM,  however,  been  partial]^  compaied  with 
'""^  Banao  law.  and  haa  ben  ioddeiitdly  ilhutEated 
with  the  aid  of  the  priarfthre  bittfttttioas  of  die  Germanic 
nations.  It  may  now  be  studied  in  its  carUcr  stages  in  the 
laws  of  Cortyn;  its  inlluencc  may  be  traced  in  Iej?al  docu- 
ments preserved  in  En.vpl'ii"  I"P.vri;  ^'^<i  >l  nuy  be  iLLu^'uized 
as  a  consistent  whole  in  its  ultimate  relations  lu  Komnn  kiw  in 
the  e;i>iiti!  provinces  of  the  Roman  emuire. 

The  existence  of  certain  paohellcnic  principles  of  Uiw  is  implied 
by  the  custom  of  settling  a  difference  between  two  Greek  states, 
«r  between  members  of  a  single  state,  by  resorting  to  external 
arbitration.  The  general  unity  of  Greek  law  is  mainly  to  be 
Meftin  the  lawsof  inhctitaoce  and  adoptioa,  in  laws  of  commerce 
•ad  cootnct,  and  hi  the  publicity  unifiirmly  ghren  to  legal 


No  qnttaiatic  oolkctloo  of  Greek  laws  haa  come  down  (o 
ua.  Oorkaowledirof  aoneof  theculiBrtaotioiiiof  theaobject 
is  derived  fson  the  Homeric  poena.  For  the  details 
of  Attiela{ww»haveU»dc|iaiidoB«K^arfrsutemeiiU  ^aa^T' 

in  the  speedies  of  the  Attic  orators,  and  wc  are  some-  ititeti 
times  enabled  to  check  those  statements  by  the 

trustworthy,  but  often  imperfect,  aid  of  inscripiiurm  Incidental 
illustrations  of  the  laws  of  Athens  may  Ix-  found  m  the  Lavs 
of  Plato,  who  deals  with  the  theory  of  the  subject  without 
exercising  any  intiueiice  on  actual  practice.  The  hrds  of 
I'lalu  are  critici/cd  in  the  J'o!ili(S  of  Aristotle,  whi.>.  besides 
discussing  laws  in  their  relation  to  constitutions,  reviews  the 
work  of  certain  early  Greek  lawgivers.  The  treatise  on  the 
Constitution  of  Athens  includes  an  account  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  various  public  officials  and  of  the  machinery  of  the  law  courts, 
and  thus  enables  ua  to  dispense  with  the  second-hand  tcstinMny 
of  gtamflWTlwm  and  admliaatt  who  derived  Iheir  information 
from  that  treatbe  (tee  OuwrnunoiT  ov  Annin).  The  wotka 
of  Theoplnasliia  Ow  lla  Imm,  widdf  Inchided  a  iwapitnlatien  of 
the  laws  of  various  barbaric  as  well  ss  Grecian  states,  are  now 
represented  by  only  a  few  fragments  fKo*.  07-106,  ed.  Wimmer). 

Our  I'.irliisr  evidence  is  to  he  sought  in  the  Homeric  poems 
In  the  |)rinu:ivc  society  of  the  heroic  age  (as  noticed  by  Plato) 
written  laws  were  necessarily  unknown;  for,  "in  Lmwlm 
that  earls  periixl,  they  had  no  letters;  they  lived  Homrr. 
by  habit  and  by  the  customs  of  their  ancestors  "  [Laws, 
680  A),  Wc  find  a  .survival  from  a  still  more  primitive  time  in 
the  savage  Cyclops,  who  is  "  unfamiliar  with  dooms  of  law,  or 
rules  of  light "  (oftra  {Uo»  si  slMra  eOn  d^iitrrat,  Od.  ix.  115 
and  III  f.). 

Difa  (Kn),  «ai%ned  bjr  Curtius  {Etym.  134)  to  the  s.iine  root  aa 
ttfoviu,  priaisrHy  means  a  "way  pointed  out,"  a  course  pte* 
acribcd  by  usage,'  hem-e  "  way  "  or  "  fa&hion,"  "  manner  "  ^^^^ 
or  "precedent."  In  the  Hunuric  poems  it  sometimes 
signifies  a  "  d<x5m  "  of  law,  a  Ic^al  '  risht,"  a  "  lawauil  ";  while  it 
is  r.inly  synonymous  with  "Justice,  aa  in  Od.  aiv.  gii,  wliera 
"  the  ^ods  honour  jostioe,"  rtsort  Mn|i'. 

Varnus  ssaaea  of  "  ri|pt "  arc  expressed  in  the  same  poems  by 
tkemis  (Mwur).  a  term  aasi^ed  (1^.  354)  to  the  same  root  as  ~ 

In  its  priruirv  senH-  lhe^nts  is  tli.st  which  "  has  iK-rn  laid  _ 


dnwn  '  :  '-.i  iii  1-  ,i  [i.irticuLir  (ir'  i-i  .n  .ir  "  i  Kini-"  The 
plural  themtstes  implies  a  body  of  such  fjrfretienls,  "  rule.<  of  right," 

which  the  Idag  itceives  from  Zeus  with  hix  sceptre  {II,  ix.  99). 
Themis  and  (fi'W  have  sometimes  been  compared  w  ith  the  Koman  fas 
and  jus  respectively,  the  former  Ijcin^;  rc-gordcd  as  of  divine,  the 
latter  of  human  oricin;  and  thi^  i-.  \\\:\:<  -uiis/.ictory  than  the  latest 
view  (that  of  Hiriel),  which  ttuikes  "  counHcl  "  the  primary  meaning 
of  Ihemis. 

I'hesmos  (dtaitM),  an  c»dinance  (from  the  same  root  as  themts),  i» 
not  found  in  "  Homer,"  except  in  the  last  line  of  the  t*,„„ 
original  form  of  the  Odyssey  (sxiii.  396).  where  it  probably 
refers  to  the  "  ordinance "  of  wcoldelc.  The  oonunon 
term  for  law,  rdmn,  is  finft  itaimd  In  Haalad,  hot  not  in  a  1 
legal  sense  (e.g.  Op.  276). 

.\  trial  for  homicide  is  one  of  the  scenes  represented  on  the 
shield  of  .Achilles  (//  xviii.  v)7  50^^)  The  fulk  are  here  to  be 
seen  thronging  the  market -place,  where  .1  strife  h>is 
arisen  between  two  men  .is  to  the  price  of  a  man  that 
h.ts  bc-n  slain.  The  slayer  vows  that  he  has  paid  all 
(<frx«To  irdn-'  imSoufai),  the  kin-^iiMii  of  the  slain  protests 
that  he  has  received  nothing  (Avcuwto  fxrfdiv  i>>i<r^ai),  both 
are  esger  to  join  issue  before  an  umpire,  and  both  are  favoured 
by  their  friends  among  the  folk,  who  are  kept  back  by  the  heralds. 
The  cause  is  tried  by  the  elders,  who  are  seated  on  polished 
stones  ia  •  aacied  dicle,  and  in  tlie  midat  there  lie  two  talents 
of  goM,  **to  gh«  to  hfai  who,  oiiotig  them  all',  sets  forth  the 
cause  most  rightly  "  (rtp  Kiitr  fli  fierA  TOitri  Jtrijv  WiiTara  drot). 

The  discuxiions  of  the  above  passage  have  chiefly  turned  on  two 


rati 


points:  (i)  the  legal  questions  at  iiMie:  and  (a)  the  destination  of 
the  '  two  talents."^  (t )  In  the ordfanury  view  fa),  it  is  soldy  a  question 
whether  the  fine  or  btood-money,  rorre!iponning  to  the  Werield  (see 
Wbrckld,  Teitonic  Pkopi.ks.  Britain:  And»-SKttn)  ofthe  old 
Germanic  law  ((".rirnin.  Rti'tliallerlhiimer,  601  T.),  has  been  paid  or 
not.  (This  i>  ai  ci  jitifl  b\  I  h -ini-.en.  l.ip^ius,  SidRwick  and  Ridgc- 
way.)  In  the  other  view  (A),  it  is  held  that  the  slayer  "  claimed  to 
pay  "  the  fins^  and  the  kinaaM  of  the  slain  "  refused  to  accept  any 
compenaatioa  **  bo  Passow  and  L«af,  approved  by  Pollock).  (»)  The 
"  two  talents  **  (shown  by  RMgeway  to  be  a  sanll  sun,  equal  in 
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value  to  two  oown)  are  awarded  either  (a)  to  the  litigant  who  "  pleads 
his  cause  most  justly  bcfoce  them"  (so  Thonis^rn,  Shiltcio  and 
Lip»iuE,  in  accoraance  with  the  Attic  use  of  phrases  like  iUv  tirtir), 
or  (6)  to  the  judge  "  vink  Unonf  all  the  ddcn,  (ivea  the  moat 
righteous  judgment  "  (w  Maine^  MfpnmA  by  Sidgiricli,  Pollock, 
Leaf  and  Ridgieway). 
On  thia  OOOtrovcny,  cf.  Maine's  A  ncUnt  Law,  rhap.  x.  pp.  385  f.. 
f.,  «d.  PaOock;  ThoniMen,  Droit  pinal  (1875},  27;  P>  M. 
(on  Shilleto's  view)  in  Journal  oj  PiuMeij,  viii.  (i879)> 
lajf  f.;  Rldgcway,  ih.  x.  (i8«3),  30  f.,  and  Jounul  ef  HdleitU  Stm*es, 
vin.  (1887),  133  f. :  and  Leaf.  ih.  viii.  122  f.,  and  in  his  Commentary 
W  Iliad,  il.  (1902),  6io-{)i^:  J.  H.  Lip^ins  in  Lripziget  Sludicn. 
sdi.  (iteo),  235>23i,  criticized  by  H.  Sidg^-ick  in  Clatstcal  Rtview, 
via.  (iSIh).  1-4. 


We  are  luW  t  Iscs  Ik-k-  in  Homer  that  sometime*  a  man  accepted 
blood-moiKy  irom  ihc  slayer  of  his  btulher  or  bis  son,  and  that 
the  slayer  remained  in  the  land  after  paying  this  penalty  (//.  \x- 
6;;).  As  a  rule  the  slayer  found  it  safc?;t  to  flrr  (Od.  xxiii. 
iiS  1'.),  but  even  so,  lit  might  he  pjrsucd  by  ih^-•  ir.cnc.i,  of  the 
slain  (C>d.  XV.  271-278).  If  he  rcriiaantd,  the  land  was  not  (as 
in  later  ages)  deemed  to  be  polluted  by  his  presence.  In  Homer, 
Orestes  docs  not  slay  Clytaemcstra,  and  he  needs  no  "  purifica- 
tion "  for  slaying  Aqsbthus. 

Tbe  l«ws  of  SfMurU  tie  aacdbed  to  the  legialatioii  of  Lycurgus, 
whoK  tiaditioiM]  date  Is  8S4  bx.  Written  lam  an  laid  to  have 
armkitw  ezpreiBly  forblddeit  by  lyciutim  (PJuUtch, 
Xrycwrgiu,  13) ;  hence  the  "  laimof  Spacta  **  an rimply 
•  body  of  traditioiud  obaervaaoa.  We  leain  that  all 
trials  for  homicide  came  before  tbe  Council  of  Elders 
ami  lasted  for  several  days,  and  that  all  civil  causes  were  tried 
by  the  cphors  (q.T.).  We  are  also  told  that  oriRinaUy  the  land 
was  equally  divided  among  the  citizens  of  Sparta,  and  that  this 
cqu.ility  was  enforced  by  law  (rolybius  vi.  45-46).  Early  in  the 
4lh  century  the  ephor  Epitadeu.s,  owing  to  a  ilisagreemenl  with 
his  soti,  enacted  that  every  Spartan  should  be  allowed  to  transfer 
his  eitate  and  his  allotment  to  any  other  person  (Plutarch,  A^is. 
5),  while  Aristotle,  in  a  much-debated  passage  of  the  PofUics 
9. 14-15).  criticizes  the  Spartan  constitution  for  aUowing  the 
accumulstioa  of  propetty  in  a  few  bands,  an  evil  aggiavated  by 
tbe  Isige  numbor  of  "  heitenes  **  a  nan  (be  adds)  may 
baatow  hii  heinn  OB  any  one  be  pleaacs;  aad»  If  be  dies  bteaiatc, 
this  privOdge  daaoeods  to  bis  heir." 

Law  was  fnt  nduced  to  writing  in  tbe  7th  century  B.c  A 
written  code  a  necessary  condition  of  just  judgment,  and 
such  a  code  was  the  first  i  imi  rn^ion  which  the  i)ciy,;|i- 
in  the  Greek  cities  extorted  from  the  ruling  arisiocrai  ic.-^. 
The  change  was  generally  effected  with  the  aid  of  a 
single  legislator  entrusted  with  complete  authority 
to  dnsr  up  a  code. 

The  fiist  communities  to  reach  this  stage  of  progress  were 
tlw  Gnak  colonies  in  the  West.  The  Epizephyrian  Locrians, 
galiamt  extreme  south  of  Italy,  received  the  earliest 

mimH     written  code  from  Zaleucus  (663  B.C.),  whose  strict 
and  severe  legislation  put  an  end  to  a  period  of  strife 
and  confusion,  though  we  know  Bttle  of  his  laws, 
•lecpt  that  ibKjf  attadied  definite  f  ■'^'*'ff  t<)  each  ofience, 
and  that  th^  lUictly  ptolected  the  righta  of  property.  Two 
ccntiiQca  latar,  hia  cade  tma  adapted  even  by  the 
rrrMi'  Atheniaa  ocdony  of  Tharii  in  aontt  Italy  (44.^  b.c.). 
fitg,         Charondas,  the  "  disciple  "  of  Zaleucus,  became  the 
lawgiver,  not  only  of  his  native  town  of  Catana  on  the 
cast  coast  of  Sicily,  but  also  of  other  ChaUidian  colonies  in 
Sicily  and  Italy.    The  laws  of  C'harondas  were  marked  by  a 
singular  precision,  but  there  was  nothing  (says  Aristotle) 
that  he  could  claim  as  his  own  except  the  special 
procedure  against  false  witnesses  (I'olitics,  ii.  I3.  11). 
In  the  case  of  judges  who  neglected  to  serve  in  the 
law  oouita,  he  inflicted  a  huge  fine  on  the  rich  and  a  small  fine 
on  the  poor  (ib,  vi.  (Iv.)  13.  a).   Androdamas  of  Rbegium  gave 
laws  on  bomldde  and  on  heiresses  to  the  Chalcidians 
of  Thnce,  while  Phihilaua  of  Connth  provided  tbe 
TlKbaaB  with  "kws  of  adoption"  with  a  view  to 
preventing  any  change  in  tbe  mmber  of  tbe  allotnenta  of  land 
(ib.  H.  12.  «-i4). 
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I-ocal  legislation  in  Crete  is  represented  by  the  laws  of  the 
im[x)rtant  city  of  Gortyn,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  Ida  in  % 
plain  watered  by  the  l.tthaeus.  I'ar!  of  that  stream 
forms  a  sluice  for  a  water-mill,  and  a!  or  near  this  mill  ^^ggjlJJ^ 
some  fragmentary  inscriptions  were  found  by  French 
archaeologists  in  1S57  and  1879.  The  great  iucriptioil,  to 
which  most  of  our  knowledge  of  tbe  laws  is  due,  waa  not  dis- 
covered until  1884.  It  had  been  pieserved  on  a  wall  a?  ft. 
long  and  1  ft.  Ugh,  tbe  laqger  port  of  which  was  buried  in  the 
ground,  wUa  lis  tartlicat  extnnity  paaaed  obliquely  athwart 
tbebedofthemlll-etrauB.  H  was  necessary  to  divert  tbe  water 
liefore  the  bat  four  otdurans  ooidd  be  transcribed  by  the  Italian 
scholar,  Federico  Halbherr.  whose  work  was  completed  in  the 
same  year  by  the  excavation  and  transcription  of  the  lirst  Lighl 
calurnns  by  the  German  scholar,  F,.  I'aljricius.  In  the  following 
>'ear  Halbherr  discovered  more  than  eighty  small  fragments  on 
the  neighbouring  ate  of  a  ionner  lenpla  of  the  FytUan 
Apollo. 

These  fragments,  which  are  far  earlier  than  the  great  imoriptian 
above-mentioaed.  have  been  assigned  to  about  650  b.c.  Thev 
precede  the  introduction  of  coined  money  into  Crete,  ihr  imti^iIiii  s 
being  recfcaoed,  not  in  coins,  but  in  caldron*.  They  deal  with  the 
powers  of  the  magistnlcs  and  tha  obMmaoH  of  relician,  but  are 
mainly  conoenud  with  private  iiiatlMs  of  barter  and  sale,  dowry 
and  adoption,  inheritance  and  •uccewion,  fines  for  trespass  and 
questions  of  blood-money.  As  in  tbe  code  of  Zaleucus,  we  have  a 
nxcd  scale  of  penalties,  including  the  fine  of  a  single  tripod,  and  ran^- 
inij  from  one  to  a  hundred  caldrons. 

The  great  inscripiion  i«  perhape  two  centuries  later  (c.  4W  b.c). 
1 1  constita  of  a  number  of  amendments  or  additions  to  an  earner  code, 
and  it  deals  exclusively  with  private  law,  in  which  the  family  ana 
family  property  occupy  the  lar^t  part.  The  procedure  is  entirely 
oral:  oatha  aoo  other  oral  testimony  are  alone  admitted;  there  are 
no  documentari.-  proofs,  and  no  record  of  the  verdict  except  in  the 
memory'  nl  tin  juiij,;e  or  i>(  his  "  reniemliraiu  et,"  All  the  cau«'>  are 
tried  before  a  single  judge,  who  varies  according  to  the  nature  (A  the 
suit.  Where  the  law  apeciaUy  cnjoinB  it.  he  is  bound  to  ^i\-e  judg- 
itient  (tucAMtf)  in  accordance  with  the  taw  and  the  "  witnesses  or 
oaths."  but,  in  other  cases,  he  is  permitted  to  take  oath  and  decide 
(itpbrur)  in  view  of  "  the  contentions  of  the  parties,"  as  diatinguiaked 
from  "  the  de<  larations  of  the  witneiie.i.  '  OfTeners  againjit  the 
person  arc  tre.iml  .i-.  ;nat1ers  of  priwit^'  c<>ni;ii'ns<tinn  .m ■ 'rdin;i{  to 
a  carefully  graduated  tariff.  In  certain  cases  the  dcicndant  may 
dear  hinuelt  by  an  "  oath  of  purKation  "  with  the  support  of  "  co- 
jurors "  UiuaitiiTv.),  the  EiitsMjtr  of  old  Gcnnaaic  law  (Grimm 
859  f.),  who  have  no  necessary  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Tboe  is  no 
interference  with  the  exposure  of  infants,  except  in  the  interest  of 
the  father  (if  the  child  is  free-t>nrn)  or  of  the  lord  (in  the  case  of  serfs). 
The  law  of  debt  is  primitive,  thouKh  les-.  severe  than  that  of  the  early 
Romans.  In  contrast  with  these  primitive  cicmcnu  we  have  others 
which  are  distinctly  progressive.  The  estates  of  husband,  wife  and 
sons  are  regarded  as  absolutely  distinct.  Wills  are  imknown,  even 
in  their  most  restricted  form.  Elaborate  provisions  are  made  to 
secure  with  all  speed  the  marriaee  of  an  "  heireM  ";  she  is  bound  to 
marry  the  eldest  of  her  paternal  uncle*  or  to  surrender  part  of  her 
estate,  and  it  is  only  if  there  arc  no  paternal  uncles  that  she  is 
permitted  to  marry  one  (and  that  the  eldcnt )  oi  their  sons.  Adoption 
IS  made  by  the  rimple  procedure  of  mounting  a  block  of  atone  in  the 
market-place  and  makinea  public  announcement  at  a  tune  when  the 
citizens  are  as.<iembled.  The  adopted  soa  does  not  inherit  aw  bwMr 
share  than  that  of  a  daughter.  Any  one  who  desires  to  repwBste  nis 
adopted  win  makes  a  puitlir  announcement  as  before,  and  the  person 
repudiated  roi  riv(  s,  by  way  of  nominal  compensation,  the  gift  of  a 
small  number  ol  .-itaterB.  In  these  later  "  laws  of  Gortyn  "  we  haxc 
teachad  the  time  when  payments  are  made,  not  in  "  caldrons,"  but 
in  coina.  In  the  inscription  itself  the  hiws  are  simply  described  as 
"  these  writings." 

The  text  of  the  grt-at  insrripiion  was  first  published  by  E.  Fsbridus 
in  Ath.  Mitth.  ix.  (1885V  there  is  a  cast  of  the  whole  in 

the  Cambridge  Museum  <ii  i  !.i^-k.iI  j'Vrchaeok>(r>-.  Cf.  Comparctti  s 
Legti  di  Corlyna  (189,?);  Hui  hi  ler  and  itittelnuinn  in  Rhetn.  Mm. 
xl.  (1885):  Dareste,  Haussoiillier  and  Th.  Reinach,  Iiucr.  juridiques 
rretques,  iii.  (1894),  152-493  (with  the  literature  there  quoted). 
Eng.  trans,  by  Roby  in  T^w  Quartetiy  Renew  (1886),  135-15*;  ste 
also  E.  S.  Roberts,  Gk.  Epitraphy,  i.  39  f-.  5J  f-.  335-332;  J.  W. 
Headlam  in  Journal  of  HtUenu  Studies,  xiii.  ^1893-1803),  4«-69: 
P.  Gardner  and  F.  H.  Jcmwis.  drefl;  AHliouiltes  (1895),  560-574; 
W.  Wyse  in  WTiililey's  Comfxtnion  lo  Grfek  Studies  (1905),  3*8-383; 
and  Hermann  Lipsius,  Zum  Reckt  von  Goriyns  (Lcipz^,  1909). 

A  Roman  writer  ascribes  to  the  Athenians  the  very  invention 
of  hiwsaita  {fuSitti,  Far.  HUt.  iii.  38) ,  and  the  Athenians  ^^aa. 
themetvca  regaided  their  tribunals  of  homicide  as 
isMltutlou  of  imneniorial  antiquity  (laocr.   Panet-  40). 
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On  the  aboliiion  of  the  single  liciennul  arcbon  '  in  683  B.C.,  his 
duties  «t-re  ditlribuled  over  several  officials  holding  olficc  for 
one  year  only.  The  judicial  duties  thenceforth  discharged  by 
the  chief  archon  (the  archon),  in  tbe  case  of  citizens, 
wcredochuged  by  the  poletnarcb  in  the  case  of  foreign 
It.  anttkn  «r  netk*  (tdroum);  while  tbe  kuig-arcbon, 
wlwaiiooeaded  to  ths  fdigtoiM  fiuctiow  of  tbe  andeat 
decided  aues  oouiected  with  idi^bai  olMervances  (see 
k).  He  also  presided  over  the  primitive  council  of  the 
■tate,  which  was  identical  with  the  council  of  the  Areopagus. 
It  w  as  fK)Ssiljly  vviili  ii  vii'u  lu  I  he  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the 
lower  claises  that,  aixmi  ilic  middle  of  the  7th  century  B.C.,  the 
three archons  were  raised  to  the  number  of  nine  by  the  institution 
of  the  joint  iward  of  the  six  ihf.^mullirtiie,  who  super- 
intended the  judicial  s>'slcm  in  pcner:il.  kept  a  record 
of  all  legal  decisions,  and  drew  attention  to  any  defects 
in  the  laws.  It  is  probable  tlua  in  their  title  we  liave 
the  earliest  example  in  Attic  Greek  of  the  use  of  thesmos  in  the 
sense  of  "  law.  " 

The  coniUtutiOB  waA  at  this  time  thoroughly  oUgarchical. 
With  a  viev.  however,  to  providing  a  remedy  for  the  conflict 
j^^^  between  the  aevenl  ecdm  of  the  state,  the  first  code 
of  AtlieiiiaB  hw  was  diawD  up  and  puUUIied  by  Draco 
(strictly  Dracoo),  who  is  definitely  described  as  a  thamothetis 
(621).  His  laws  were  known  as  Ikesmoi.  The  distinctive  part 
of  his  legislation  was  the  law  of  homicide,  wh'vA:  was  held  in 
such  high  esteem  that  it  was  left  unaltered  in  tlie  legislation  of 
Solon  and  in  the  democratic  restoration  of  411  u.c.  ll  i>  partly 
preserved  in  an  inw  ription  of  .\oq,  which  has  been  restored  with 
the  aid  of  quotations  from  the  orators  (C.l.A.  i.  61;  Inscr.  jurid. 
grect/Ufs,  ii.  1.  1-24;  iind  Hicks,  Gk.  Hisl.  hiscr.  No.  jg).  It  drew 
a  careful  distinction  between  different  kinds  of  homicide.  Of 
the  rest  of  Draco's  legislation  we  only  know  that  Aristotle 
(PoliiUs,  ii.  12,  13)  was  struck  by  tbe  severity  of  tbe  penalties, 
and  that  the  creditor  was  permitted  to  seize  the  person  of  the 
debtor  as  security  for  his  dAiL 

Hie  Gooflict  ol  the  oidcn  waa  not  allayed  until  both  parties 
agreed  in  dxMeiag  Sofani  as  medutor  and  as  ardwn  (594  B.c). 
Soloo  cancelled  all  mortgages  and  debts  secured  on 
the  person  of  the  debtor,  set  free  all  who  had  become 
slaves  for  debt,  and  forbade  such  sluver,-  for  the  future  (see 
Soi.oN).  Thenceforth  every  cili/.en  had  also  tlie  righ;  ol  apix-al 
to  li).  l.i«  -K:oiirts,"and  the  pri\ ilr|:;i;  of  claiming  legal  s.;iti.sf.u  :ion 
on  bth.il:  of  any  one  who  was  '.vronKed.  Ci.ses  of  constitutional 
law  iiiiliT  iiiiii)  came  before  lur>;e  law-courts  numbering  hundreds 
of  jurors,  and  the  power  of  voting  in  these  law-courts  made  the 
people  masters  of  the  constitution  (Aristotle's  Comtitution  of 
Athens,  c.  9).  Solon's  legislation  also  had  an  important  cflecl 
OB  the  law  of  property.  In  primitive  times,  on  a  man's  death,  his 
money  or  lands  remaned  in  tlw  family,  and,  even  in  the  absence 
ef  direct  dcsccndanti,  tin  owner  could  not  dispose  of  his  property 
bywiH  FtanniiBhwtocncnteawiUwaafiiitgiventoAtheiiiaB 
dtfMnabythelawaotSelon.  Bnf'tbeAtbenian  WiO  waaoiiljr 
an  kdHMto  Dwtament  "  (Maine's  Andetil  Law,  c  vL)}  for  this 
permbrfon  waa  expressly  limited  to  those  dtiaeos  win  had  no 
direct  male  descendants  (Dem.  Lipt,  10s;  Fiiitarcli,  Sdom,  *i; 
cf.  Wyse  on  Isaeus,  p.  315). 

The  law  of  intestate  succession  is  imperfectly  preserved  in 
(Dem.)  43,  I  51  (cf.  W'ysc,  tb.  p.  562  f.).  In  the  absence  of  direct 
male  descendants,  a  daughter  who  survived  lu-r  f.itiier  was 
ktiowu  as  an  txiii\ripot.  not  an  "  heiress,"  but  a  person  who 
went  with  the  estate  ";  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  will,  the  right 
or  duty  of  marrying  the  daughter  followed  (with  certain  obvious 
exceptions)  the  same  rules  as  the  t{gbt  «{  suocesilon  to  the 
estate  (cf.  Wyse,  ib.  p.  348  f.). 

Among  the  reforms  of  Cleisthenes  (508)  was  die  kw  of 
^       ostracism  (9.1.).  The  privilcfes  of  the  Areopafua  were 
*^bbui'»t.  curtailed  (while  Ita  right  to  try  certain  cases  of  homicide 
was  left  untouched)  by  the  refotlttS  Of  Ephialtes  (46^), 


t  For  further  infurmatmn  a;  to  the  evolution  of  tbe  Athenian 
Constitiitioti'^ei'.AHc  HON,  .\Kt:iii'A<;l's,  BaU|.l,EOCLRaiA,ST*ATBCrs. 
aiul  articles  on  all  the  chief  legialators. 
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and  of  Pericles,  who  also  restored  the  thirty  "  local  justices ' 
(Ayi'i,  limited  the  franchise  to  those  of  cftiaeo-blood 
by  both  parents  (451),  and  was  the  first  to  tniga  to 
jurors  a  fee  for  their  services  in  the  fatw-oourts,  which 
waa  raised  to  thfsa  ofaola  by.  Oaon  Uas). 

In  contnat  to  la^altthv  srisma  bswiiiht  abent  hy  law^^vcn 
entrusted  with  specfad  anthoifly,  tudi  aa  Dncoi,  Solon  and 
Cleisthencs,  there  was  the  regnfair  and  normal  course  or^iaav 
of  public  legislation.  The  legislative  power  was  not  emmwrmt 
exercised  directly  by  the  p«>pular  iissembly  (see 
K'  r  l.KSU),  but  the  pirlitninary  consent  of  that  body  """" 
■.va.s  necessary  for  the  apjM)intment  of  a  lef,':shiti ve  commission. 

In  the  ^rli  rrinury   >  1;.  111  ^-.a  and  446  li.c.)  certain  com- 
missioners called  <R'77|Dai>ri  were  appointed  to  draw  up  laws 
which,  after  approval  by  the  council,  were  submitted 
to  the  assembly.    The  same  term  was  still  in  use 
in  March  411  (Thuc.  viii.  61).   But  in  October,  on  Nnmo- 
the  overthrow  of  tbe  Four  Hundred,  tbe  commisiianen 
are  for  the  lint  tftte  called  ntmMttae  (A.  97). 

The  procedure  in  ordinary-  legialation  was  afi  fallows,  .^t  the  first 
meeting  of  the  assembly  in  the  year,  the  people  was  ;i.nWi'iI  whether  it 
would  permit  motions  to  be  made  for  alterinn  or  sii[i;ilemi-iiiing  the 
ext«iing  laws.  A  debate  ensued,  and,  if  5ui:h  permission  were  ranted, 
anv  citizen  who  wished  to  nuke  a  niutioii  1  1  •.hf  .ibove  ctlcet  was 
rctiuirtd  to  publish  hi.^  llr(JIKJ■>.ll^  in  ihi-  ni  ii  ki-t-jil.i;  ,■,  .irirl  to  hand 
them  ti)  the  «cretar\'  of  the  cuuacti  tBouleJ  to  be  reaii  aloud  at  more 
than  one  meetinv  of  the  BHimbly.  At  the  third  regular  meeting  the 
people  appointed  the  leeidative  commiasioners,  who  were  drawn  by 
lot  from  the  whole  nurnbcr  of  thoae  then  qualified  to  act  a»  jurors. 
The  numtxT,  and  the  duration  of  theoommiwion,  wercdrterininei!  in 
each  cane  by  the  f>eopIe.  The  prrxx^edings  before  the  commission 
were  conductcfl  exactly  in  the  manner  of  a  lawjuit.  Those  who 
(k-sirud  to  see  old  law.s  reiiealed.  altwxl  or  replace<l  by  new  laws 
eaiiie  forward  as  tucusen  of  tbow  laws:  thoae  of  the  contrary  opinion, 
as  tltjendetsi  and  the  defence  was  formally  entrusted  to  public 
ad^ttcatcs  specially  af^Minted  for  the  purpoK  (avrlrtopoi.).  The 
number  of  the  commissioners  varied  with  the  number  or  importance 
of  the  laws  in  queition;  there  i«  evidence  for  the  niitiibcr  looi  (I>em. 
xjdv.  J7^.  If  a  law  approved  by  the  commis-iun  w.is  deemed  to  be 
unconatitntionol,  the  propoaer  waa  liable  to  be  prosecuted  (by  a 
yprntil)  wnfmttitm),  just  as  in  the  case  of  thenrapoaer  of  aa  nncouM  i:  u- 
tional  decree  in  the  pubUe  assembly.  Konnal  pracMdin^  might 
also  be  Instituted  agaust  laws  on  the  wcAe  ground  of  their  inexpedi- 
enry  (see  note  on  Aristotle's  CansiUvlion  of  Athens,  p.  219.  ed. 
SiintK-^).  \  prt>seeut<ir  who  (like  .Aeschines  in  his  indictment  of 
("tesiphon)  faile<l  to  al:>tain  onc-tifth  of  the  votes  s>r;is  liiK-d  looo 
drachmae  (^40),  and  \osii  the  right  to  adopt  thi«  pntoeduiv  in  future. 
When  a  year  had  elapsed,  the  proposer  of  a  law  or  a  decree  was  free 
from  pcnonal  Kspooatbility.  This  waa  the  case  with  Leptines,  but 
the  hwitarif  opuld  still  beattadndi  aad.  inthiseveati  live  advocates 
were  appointed  to  defend  it  (sWissi).  ci.  Dem.  Uf*'  t44<  t4& 

Limits  of  space  make  it  impossible  to  include  in  the  present 
article  any  survey  of  the  purport  of  the  extant  remains  of  the 
laws  of  Athens.  Such  a  survey  would  begin  with  the 
laws  of  the  family,  including  laws  of  marriage,  adoption  ^/^tt»m». 
and  inheritance,  followed  by  the  law  of  property 
and  conttacta,  and  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  lil^,  the 
pmtection  of  die  poaoo,  and  tbe  ptotection  of  the  cenatitittitoo. 
The  teits  have  been  o^lected  and  cfausified  in  Tflfy's  Corput 
Jurit  AMci  (1867),  a  work  whfdi  can  be  supplemented  or 
corrected  with  the  aid  of  .Aristotle's  Comtitution  of  Alhfns; 
while  some  of  the  recent  expositions  of  the  subject  are  mentioned 
in  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  article.  Wr  now  |)riHeed 
to  notice  the  law  of  homicide,  but  solely  in  connexion  with 
jurisdiction. 

The  general  term  for  a  tribunal  is  iiKOffripw*'  (from  jtK&fw), 
-Annlici/xd  "  <lic.istcry.'"    Of  all  the  tribitnals  of  Athena  tfaoSS 
for  the  trial  of  homicide  were  at  once  the  most  primitive 
and  the  le.ast  liable  to  suffer  change  through  lapse  "S^^S* 
of  time.  In  the  old  Germanic  law  all  trials  whatsoever 
were  held  in  tbe  open  air  (Grisun  793 1).  At  Athens  • 
this  cnslon  was  charscteiistlc  of  all  the  five  primitive 
courts  of  homicide,  the  objtet  being  to  prevent  the  AoJibuL. 
prosecutor  and  tiie  Judges  from  coming  under  the 
same  roof  as  one  who  was  charged  with  the  shedding  of  Uood 
(.Antiphon,  De  i  neilc  Ihrodis,  11).    The  place  where  the  trial 
was  held  depended  on  the  nature  of  the  charge. 
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1.  The  rock  of  the  Acropoli».  out«id^  tho  earlieM  o(  the  city-walU, 
was  the  proper  place  for  the  trial  of  persona  charged  with  prc- 
0^  jlj,  meditated  homicide,  or  with  wounding  with  intent  to  kill. 
jirMAOiu         penalty  for  the  former  crime  wasdeath;  forthe Litter 

exile;  and,  in  either  case,  the  property  w.i«  confiwrated. 
If  the  votes  were  equal,  the  person  accused  was  acauittcd.  The 
proceedings  lasted  for  three  days,  and  each  side  mignt  make  two 
speeches.  After  the  first  speech  the  person  accused  oiprcmeditaicd 
homicide  was  mercifully  permitted  to  go  into  exile,  in  which  cas*  his 
property  was  confiscated,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  he  remained  in 
exile  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

2.  Charges  of  unpremeditated  homicide,  or  of  instigiatinK  another 
to  inflict  bodilv  harm  on  a  third  person,  or  of  kilting  a  slave  or  a 
j^f^l^        resident  alien  or  a  foreigner,  were  tried  at  the  Palladion, 

the  ancient  shrine  of  Pallas,  cast  of  the  citv-walls.  The 
■  punishment  for  unprcmeditate<l  homicide  was  exile 
(without  confiscation)  until  sucn  time  as  the  criminal  had  propiti- 
ated the  relatives  of  the  person  slain,  or  (failing;  that)  for  some 
definite  time.  The  punishment  for  instigating  a  cnmc  was  the  same 
as  for  actually  committing  it. 

AttlnDth  i  Trials  at  the  Delphinion,  the  shrine  of  .Apollo 
Blilvkja  DeTphinioB,  in  the  same  quarter,  were  reserved  for  special 
'  cases  of  cither  accidental  or  justifiable  homicide. 
If  a  man  alre-idy  in  exile  for  unpremeditated  homicide  were 
accused  of  premeditated  homicide,  or  of  wounding  with  intent  to 
j^l  kill,  provision  was  made  for  this  rare  contingency  by  uer- 

PknaUo.  ""'fiS  him  to  approach  the  shore  of  Attica  and  conduct 
his  defence  on  board  a  lioat,  while  his  judges  heard  the 
cause  on  shore,  at  a  "  place  of  pits  "  called  Phrcatto,  near  the 
harbour  of  Zea.  If  the  accused  were  found  guilty,  he  incurred  the 
proper  penalty:  if  acquitted,  he  remained  in  exile. 

^  The  court  in  the  precincts  of  the  Prytaneum,  to  the  north  of  the 
Acropolis,  was  only  OL  ceremonial  importance.  It  "  sotemnly  heard 
At  th*  Pry-  condemned  undiscovered  murderers,  and  animals  or 
t„^^  inanimate  (jbjccts  that  had  caused  the  loss  of  lifi*  "' 
The  writ  ran  "  against  the  doer  of  the  deed,"  and  any 
instrument  of  death  that  was  found  guilty  was  thrown  across  the 
frontier.  The  trial  wiw  held  by  the  four  "  tiilie-kings"  <,tnAoSajn\tU). 
an  archaic  *urvi\-iil  from  before  the  time  of  I'leisthcnesi  (On  these 
fi\»e  courts  see  Aristotle's  Constitution  of  Alliens,  c.  ^  and  Dem. 
Arislorr.  65-79.) 

In  all  the  courts  of  homicide  the  president  was  the  archon-basi- 
leus,  or  king-archun,  who  on  thc«e  occasions  laid  asi<le  his  crown. 
BolttUe  (Siginally  all  these  courts  were  under  the  juriMliction  of 
'  an  ancient  body  of  judges  called  the  ephetae  (Wrai), 
whose  institution  was  ascribed  to  Draco.  The  transfer  of  the  first 
of  the  above  courts  to  the  council  of  the  Areopagus  is  attributed 
to  Solon.  In  practice  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cphciac  (see  also 
.Areopagus)  was  probably  confined  to  the  courts  at  the  Palladion 
.tnd  Delphinion;  but  even  there  the  ri)^hts  of  this  primitive  body 
became  obsolete,  for  trials  "  at  the  Palladion  "  sometimes  came  before 
an  ordinar>'  tribunal  of  soo  or  700  jurors  (Isocr.  c.  CaUim.  52^ 
I  Dem. I  c.  Ntatram,  10). 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  primitive  courts  of  homicide,  the 
right  of  jurisdiction  was  entrusted  to  the  several  archons  until 
the  dale  of  Solon  (594).    When  the  direct  jurisdiction 
pmUtau  of  the  archons  was  ini|>aired  by  Solon's  institution 
of  the  "  right  of  appeal  to  the  law-courts,"  the 
dignity  of  those  oflicials  was  recognized  by  their  haNnng 
the  privilege  of  presiding  over  the  new  tribunals  {iiytttovia 
diKaarriplou).    A  similar  position  was  assigned  to  the  other 
executive  ofSccrs,  such  as  the  slralcgi  (generals),  the 
board  of  police  called  the  "  Eleven,"  and  the  financial 
officers,  all  of  whom  presided  over  cases  connected 
with  their  respective  departments.    In  their  new  position 
as  presidents  of  the  several  courts,  the  archons  received 
plaints,  obtainctl  from  both  parlies  the  evidence  which 
proposed  to  present,  fornxalty  presided  at  the 
trial,  and  gave  instructions  for  the  execution  of  the 
sentence.    The  choice  of  the  presiding  magistrate  in  each  case 
was  determined  by  the  normal  duties  of  his  olTice.    Thus  the 
chief  archon,  the  official  guardian  of  orphans  and 
mmh*''  ^'^*'*"*'^*>  presided  in  all  cases,  public  or  private,  con- 
nected with  the  family  property  of  citizens  (.Aristotle, 
U.S.  c.  56).    The  king-archon  had  charge  of  all  offences  against 
religion,  e.g.  indictments  for  impiety,  disputes  within 
the  family  as  to  the  right  to  hold  a  particular  priest- 
hood, and  all  actions  for  homicide  (c.  5;).   The  third 

'  In  the  case  of  "  animals,"  we  mav  compare  the  Mosaic  law  of 
Exod.  xxxi.  2fl  and  the  old  Germ.-inic  law  (Grimm  tWu > :  and  in  that 
of  "  inanimate  obje«:i«,"  the  EngliiUi  law  of  (leo<lands  (BKickntoiie  i. 
yx)),  repealed  in  1846.   See  also  p"razer  on  PauMnias,  L  .li-  iu- 


archon,  the  polemarrh,  discharged  in  relation  to  resident  aliens 

all  such  legal  duties  as  were  discharged  by  the  chief  archon  in 

relation  to  citizens  (c.  58).  The  trial  of  miUtar>-  offences 

was  under  the  presidency  of  the  strategi,  who  were  ^uouia*. 

assisted  by  the  other  military  officers  in  preparing 

the  case  for  the  court.    The  six  junior  archons,  the  tktsmothetae, 

acted  as  a  hoard  which  was  responsible  for  all  cases  not  specially 

assigned  to  any  other  officials  (details  in  c.  sq). 

The  Forty,  who  were  appointed  by  lot,  four  for  each  of  the 
ten  tribes,  acted  as  sole  judges  in  petty  cases  where  the  damages 
claimed  did  not  exceed  ten  drachmae.  Claims  beyond  ^ 
that  amount  they  handed  over  to  the  arbitrators.  Forty, 
The  four  representatives  of  any  given  tribe  received 
notice  of  such  claims  brought  against  members  of  that  tribe.  It 
seems  probable  that  they  dealt  with  all  private  suits  not  other- 
wise assigned,  but,  unlike  the  archons,  they  did  not  prepare  any 
case  for  the  court  but  referred  it,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  public 
arbitrator  appointed  by  lot  (c.  53).^ 

The  public  arbitrators  {itoinrrai)  were  a  body  including  all 
.Athenian  citizens  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  their  age.   The  arbitrator, 
on  receiving  the  case  from  the  four  representatives  ^ 
of  the  Forty,  first  endeavoured  to  bring  the  parties  ^j.'" 
to  an  agreement.    If  this  failed,  he  heard  the  evidence  uaior*. 
and  gave  a  decision.    If  the  decision  were  accepted, 
the  case  w.is  at  an  end,  but,  if  either  of  the  two  imties  insisted 
on  appealing  to  a  law-court,  the  arbitrator  placed  in  two  caskets 
(one  for  each  party)  copies  of  all  the  depositions,  oaths  and 
challenges,  and  of  all  the  laws  quoted  in  the  case,  sealed  them  up, 
and,  after  attaching  a  copy  of  his  own  decision,  handed  them 
over  to  the  four  representatives  of  the  Forty,  who  brought  the 
case  into  court  and  presided  over  the  trial.    Documents  which 
had  not  been  brought  before  the  arbitrator  could  not  be  produced 
in  court.   The  court  consisted  of  201  jurors  where  the  sum  in 
question  was  not  more  than  1000  draehmat  (£40);  in  other 
cases  the  number  of  jurors  was  401  (r.  ^^), 

A  small  board  of  five  appointed  by  lot,  one  for  each  pair  of 
tribes,  and  known  as  the  "  intro<lucers  "  (daayuytii),  brought 
up  certain  of  the  cases  that  had  to  be  decided  within 
a  month  (  iiitnivoi  Sixm.).  such  as  actions  for  restitution  ®»***' 
of  dowr\-,  repayment  of  capital  for  setting  up  a  business,  ** 
and  cases  connected  with  banking. 

The  largest  and  most  important  of  the  legal  tribunals,  the 
"  dicastery  "  (par  excellence),  was  known  as  the  kcliaea.  The 
name,  which  is  of  uncertain  origin.*  denotes  not  only  HtOtm. 
the  place  where  the  court  was  held  but  also  t  he  members 
of  the  court, — the  heliastae  of  Aristophanes,  the  dicoilae.  or 
6.i>6f)€f  StKaoraf.  of  the  ,\ttic  orators.  During  the  palmy  days 
of  the  Athenian  democracy,  in  the  interv.il  between  the  Persian 
and  the  Peloponnesian  wars,  the  total  number  liable  to  scn-e 
as  jurors  is  said  to  have  been  6000  (.Vrisitotle,  u.s.  c.  2i.  3), 
and  this  number  was  never  exceeded  (.Arisloph.  Vesp.  6ia  i.). 
Any  -Athenian  citizen  in  full  possession  of  his  rights,  and  over 
thirty  years  of  age,  wasentitlcd  to  be  pKiccd  on  the  list  (.Aristotle, 
U.S.  c.  6i  ^  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  whole  body  of 
jurors  assembled  on  the  hill  of  ArdCttos  looking  down  on  the 
Panathcnaic  Stadium,  .and  there  took  a  solemn  oath  to  the 
effect  that  they  would  judge  according  to  the  laws  and  decrees 
of  the  .Athenian  people  and  of  the  coundl  of  the  Five  Hundred 
(Boulf),  and  that,  in  cases  where  there  were  no  laws,  they  would 
decide  to  the  Ix-st  of  their  judgment:  that  they  would  hear  both 
sides  im|>artially,  and  vote  on  the  case  actually  before  the  court. 

It  hps  been  suggestc<l  that,  as  the  normal  number  of  a  court 
was  500.  the  maximum  number  of  6000  jurors  was  probably 
divided  into  ten  sections  of  500  each,  with  1000  reserves.  There 
is  evidence  in  the  4th  centur>'  for  courts  of  200.  joo.  soo,  700  and 

'  Cf.  R.  J.  Bonner,  in  Ciaisital  PhiMoiy  (Chicago,  1907),  ^07-418. 
who  urges  that  only  cases  belonging  to  the  Forty  were  subject  to 
public  arl)itr;itiiin. 

'  Connected  either  with  ti>>i{toOtu,  "  to  assemble,"  or  fXiot,  or 
'HXit  (cf,  Curt  Wachsmuth,  .Sladt  Alhen,  ii.  QJ.  359-364).  The  first  is 
possibly  right  (i-f .  Rogers  on  .Aristoph.  VVasp{,'jl\f\.l.) ;  the  second 
iniplies  that  (his  large  court  w;u«  held  in  the  open  air  (Upsius,  Alt. 
Ret  hi,  UAh 
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(in  importaot  political  irials)  various  multiples  of  500,  namely, 
1000,  1500,  zooo  or  3500.  To  some  of  these  numbers  one  juror 
IB  added}  it  was  proh»Uy  added  to  «U»  10  «bmt«  xJut  litk  of , 
the  voiflB  iMiag  nacUy  cqiuL 

The  wMcBH  u  to  the  orgaidMitiioB  of  the  Jin«n  in  the  early 
pnt  of  the  4tii  century  is  imperfect.  AMBgies  fa  Aiiitophanes 
(Ecdfshzus^i!-,  6S.'-688;  Plutus,  1166  f.)  imply  that  in  392-388 
B.C.  the  total  number  was  divided  into  ten  sections  dislin(iuj3he<i 
by  the  first  ten  littrn;  iif  thu  (ircck  alphabet,  .\  to  K.  Every 
juror,  on  hin  tirsl  appoinlmetiL,  rccrivcd  u  ticket  of  boxwood 
(or  of  bionzt-l  beariuK  his  iiaiiie  willi  thiit  ot  his  fiither  and  hi.i 
dcmc,  and  witii  uue  of  the  alwve  lutiets  in  the  upper  it-ti-iiand 
comer.  Of  the  bronze  tickets  many  have  been  found  (sec 
notes  oa  Aiiitotle's  CotuHtutwn  Atiims,  c  63,  and  fig.  i  in 
frDDtisinecie,  cd.  Sandys).  These;  tickets  fwuied  pait  of  the 
machuiefy  for  allotting  the  jtuon  t«  (he  several  couru.  To 
guard  asdnet  the  pciriettfty  of  horthefy  «r  other  undue  iuAucnce, 
the  allotment  dU  not  take  pfawe  utS  imiiediatflly  before  the 
hearing  of  the  br  Bach  oouit  flontamed  an  cqtial  tntnfter 
of  janra  from  cadt  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  thus  repttsented  the 
wh<^  body  Of  the  state.  The  juror,  on  entering  the  court 
aligned  him,  received  a  counter  (sec  fig.  3  I.i  frontispiece,  u.J. ). 
on  presenting  which  at  Llie  t;nd  of  the  day  be  received  his  fee. 
The  machinery  for  carrying  out  the  above  ammgements  ii 
minutely  (ii.-^cnbed  at  the  end  of  Aristotle's  CimsUMiim  oj 
Athens  (lor  details,  d.  Gilbert,  \ir,■^c)<).  I'-ni?.  Lrana,,  OT 
in  Whibley's  Compamon  to  Greek  Siwii«s,  3i4j  i.). 

The  law-courts  gradually  superseded  moat  of  the  ancient 
judicial  functions  of  the  council  and  the  assembly,  but  the 
council  continued  to  hold  a  strict  scrutiny  (^ou^airia) 
of  lauididatiM  for  office  or  for. other  pri\^cge&,  while 
«rttt  (ha  coandl  itidf,  la  wcD  ae  all  other  offidab,  had  to 
give  accdoiit  (eMlMt^  on  oeaafnc  to  hoU  oAoo.  The 
cottndl  also  ictaloed  the  right  to  deal  nitli  extra 
ordinary  crimes  agafalt  the  state.  It  was  open  to  aii>' 
citizen  to  bring  such  crimes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  council  in 
wdting.     rhe  technical  term  for  this  inform.ition,  denunciation 

  or  impeachment  wa.'*  rimtit^iiia  («i<ra77«Xia).  The 

gfS^  council  could  inflict  a  fine  of  500  drackmur  {£10),  or, 
in  important  cases,  rr'cr  the  matter  cither  to  a  law- 
court,  as  in  the  trial  of  -\ntiphon  (Thuc.  viii.  681.  or  to  the 
ecdciia,  as  in  that  of  Akibiades  (415  b.c),  and  the  straiegi  ui 
tOUNMlld  at' Aij^ttSae  (406;  Xen.  Hell.  L  7.  10).  The  term 
cfoayytMo  was  also  applied  to  denunciations  brought  against 
peiSOM  whowrongcdthe  orphan  or  the  widow.or  against  a  public 
etbitfttor.wfao  had  neglected  his  du^  (Dcnk  U^^ta,  96  f 

A  "pneentetion"  of  crindaal' IntocmatiMi  (wiNfcM)  aoi^t 
be  laid  before  the  asaemh^  with  a  view  to  obtafaddf  its  pre- 
f^gfl  liminary  sanction  for  bringing  the  case  before  a 
judiujJ  tribunal.  Sui  h  w.is  the  mode  of  procedure 
adopted  aKainst  pjersons  who  had  brought  nudicious,  groundles-s 
or  ve.xetious  .u  cusations,  or  who  har!  violated  the  s:iiietity  of 
certain  |iul>lic  festivals.  The  leading  eiaiuplt:  of  the  former 
is  the  trial  of  the  accusers  who  prompted  the  people  to  put  lu 
death  (he  generals  who  had  won  the  Battle  of  Arginusac  (Xeu. 
Utll.  i.  7-  34) ;  and,  of  the  latter,  the  ptoceedingsot'DcoMntbencs 
against  Meidias. 

Legal  actions  (SUoi)  were  cUssified  as  private  (T£tai)  or 
public  (intern).   The  latter  iPere  also  described  as  -vpa^  or 
"  pra«ecutloDa,"lmtflome  Ypa0a(  were  called  "private," 
^r^ai     ^'^^  ^  suteiraa  regarded  aa  only  indjrect^injured 
aetiues.     bya«rrongdonetoaoindIvidnaIcitben(I>eni.xa.  47). 

A  private  suit  could  only  be  brought  by  the  man 
directly  interested,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  slave,  a  ward  or  an  alien, 
by  the  master,  guardian  or  patron  rc^K-i  h'vely ;  and.  if  t!ie  !iuit 
were  successful,  the  sum  claimed  gcner.iUy  went  to  the  [lUintilt. 
Public  actions  may  be  divided  into  ordinary  criminal  cases,  and 
offences  aRiiins!  ihc  state.  .\s  a  rule  they  could  be  instituted 
by  any  per-n'i  \\\w  i>0!.>esse<l  the  tr.iiu'nisc.  and  the  pcn;ilty 
was  paid  to  tbe  state.  If  the  prosecutor  railed  to  obtain  one-fifth 
of  the  votes,  he  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  1000  dradtmw  iS^* 
knt  the  right  of  ever  briogbig  a  tnnflar  action. 


Lavsuita,  whether  public  ot^iipvate,  were  also  distin^iishcd 
a*  ilan  «tri  iwet  or  -wpiit^rm,  fording  as  the  defeated 
party.'  ooiiid  or  oMiId  not'  be  pcnioitally  poniahed.  Actkuis 
(AySNt)  mn  also  disttogMilM  as  ^trfiw  r^qnt  ("  to  he 
assessed  "),  in  iriiiGh  the  aoMHint  of  danispt  h«l  to  bo  deter- 
mined by  the  court,  liecauae  it  had  not  been  fixed  by  law,  and 
drifitjTot  ("  not  to  be  nise&ied  '"},  in  which  the  damages  had  /;t.7 
to  be  determined  by  the  court,  because  they  had  already  been 
Axed  by  law  or  by  sjH-cial  agreement. 

Among  special  kinds  of  action  were  ararfijryri,  t^^JJtfiS  and 
iii^ctfu.  The*;  could  only  Lx-  employe<l  when  the  ofTencc 
was  patent  and  could  not  be  denied,  lu  the  first,  the  per^ion 
accused  was  summarily  arrested  by  the  prosecutor  and  haled 
into  the  presence  of  the  proper  official.  In  the  second,  the 
accuser  took  tbe  officer  with  him  to  arrest  the  culprit  (Dem. 
xziL  36).  la  the  third,  be  lodgied  an  informatioo  with  the 
ofBcial.  and  Irit  the  latter  to  eflieet  the  capttuv.  .  Mm*,  a  genetal 
tena  for  -many  lunda  of  l«gal: "  lafocnMlioQ,"  una  •  tarm  of 
imcedure  specially  dbected  agaiott  those  who  injoped  the  iiacal 
interests  of  the  state,  and  against  guardians  who  neglected 
the  pecuniary  interests  of  their  wards,  'kmn/pa^  was  an  action 
for  confiscatinp  properl;,  -r.  |ir:',  .ite  hands,  which  was  claimed 
as  beloiiftinj;  to  the  stale,  ti,t  term  being  derived  from  the 
claimants'  written  inventory  of  the  property  in  question. 

Ihc  ordiniirv'  procedure  in  all  lawsuits,  public  or  private, 
began  with  a  personal  summons  (xpoc*Xi;<7«)  of  the 
defendant  by  the  plaintiff  accompanied  by  two  J^J^ff^ 
witnesses  ((Xtrr^pet).     M  the  defendant  failed  to  M^kM 
appear  in  court,  these  witnesses  gave  proof  of  the 
summons,  and  judgment  went  by  default. 

The  action  ma  begwi  hjf  pieaenting  e.  miueo  sttttcment  of 
the  cBie  to  tlie  iluqpktnto  wh»  piwfciwi.^gwer  tdala  of  the  daaa 
in  qurstinn.  If  the  Statement  wctt  aCDepted,  court 4ces  were 
paid  i>y  buth  parties  in  a  private  acticei;  and  by  the  ptoaecutor 
alone  in  a  public  action.  The  magistrate  fixed  a  day  for  the 
preliminary  investigation  (dy4^xa<t),  and,  whenever  several 
caust's  were  instituted  at  the  s;iiiie  lime,  he  drew  lots  to  del ernuiie 
the  order  in  which  they  slioulii  be  taken.  Henoe  the  plaintilT 
was  said  "  to  have  a  suit  assi(;nc-d  him  b\-  lot  (\a7xo*'«J'  iUriv''. 
a  phr;ise  practii.ally  equivalent  to  "  ohtaininf;  leave  to  bring  an 
action.  "  .Xt  the  avAjfpKTis  the  pl.\intitT  and  defendant  both 
swore  to  the  truth  of  their  statements.  If  tJie  defendant  raised 
no  formal  protest,  the  trial  proceeded  in  regular  course  (ettfvfuda), 
but  be  might  contend  that  the  suit  was  inadmissible,  and,  to 
prove  his  point,  might  bring  iritness««  to  confront  tboae  en  the 
aideof  thephintiff<iSM|Mvnvie),oir  he  mi^t  lely  on  argntaent 
wf^out  uttusHto'tiy  toeane  of  a  written  etatement  tavCMfaig 
thatof  theptalMiff(«i|M9P«^.  The  persontldtoSBbsrittedtbe 
special  plea  fn  hair-  of  action  naturally  spoke  ^rst,  and,  if  he 
gained  tbe  verdict,  the  main  suit  could  not  come  011,  or.  at  any 
rate,  not  in  the  wny  proposc-d  or  before  the  same  court.  .A 
cross-action  ia.tmyt>a(i>i))  rnxgUx  be  brought  b\-  the  defendant, 
but  the  verdict  did  not  ncces.sarily  afTcct  that  of  the  oriKinal 
suit. 

In  the  preliminary  examinaiiun  copies  of  the  laws  or  other 
documents  bearing  on  the  case  were  produced.  If  any  each 
document  were  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person,  he 

could  be  compelled  to  produce  it  by  an  action  for  that  

porpase  ()iiskii4trS»mrksnm»).  Tbe  depositions 
were  onHnaifly  made  bcfbio  tbe  piesMlng  dfioer  and  were 
taken  down  in  Us-  pesienec;'  If  a  wf  tneas  one  oompelled  to 
Ite-  riient,  a  cwtifiBd  copy  ef  faia  depoaitiOB  ndgfat  be  sent 
(ISipi^MifpIn).  Tbe  depositions  of  slaves  were  not  accepted, 
untem  made  under  torture,  and  for  receiving  such  evidence 
tlie  conwnt  of  lioth  p.Trtion  was  required.  Kither  patty  COUld 
challenge  the  other  So  submit  his  slaves  to  tlie 
test  I  j-poK.XrtiTis  fis  ^iuaeaw),  and.  in  the  event  of  the 
challenge  beint;  refused,  could  comment  on  the  fact 
when  the  case  came  before  the  court,  tiitlier  party  could  also 
challenge  the  other  to  take  on  oath  (irpAnXiffftf  eft  ifiiov), 
and,  if  the  oath  were  dedhicd,  eottM  similaiiy  ooniamit  on  tbr 
fact.  ... 
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lleiGUitilc  cases  had  to  be  decided  within  the  intervtl  of  a 
others  might  be  postponed  for  due  cause.  If,  oa  tbe 
day  o(  tiial,  one  of  the  parties  was  abint,  hb 
lepnaentative  had  to  tbow  cauae  under  ottth  (br- 
uiwota);  if  tlie  other  party  objectod,  ho  did  w  under  oath 
(Mmuitofta).  If  tl>e  plea  ior  ddaj  were  refmed  by  the  court, 
and  it  were  tlw  dBfcodant  who  failed  to  appear,  judgment  went 
by  default;  in  the  absence  of  the  plaintiff,  the  case  was  given 
in  favour  of  thr  flrtcndant. 

The  ofJkial  who  had  Conducted  the  preliminary  inc|U!ry 
also  presided  at  the  trial.  The  proceedings  bcpr.n  wiih  ,i  solemn 
>-acr:lice,  The  plea  of  the  plaintiff  and  the  formal  reply  of  the 
defeniiant  ui  rc  then  read  by  the  clerk.  The  Court  was  next 
addresiied  lirst  by  the  plaintiff,  next  by  the  defendant;  in  some 
cases  there  were  two  speeches  on  each  side.  Every  litigant  was 
legally  required  to  conduct  hia  own  case.  The  speeches  were 
often  composed  by  profeasioBal  ezperU  for  delivery  by  the 
parties  to  the  suit,  who  wvm  required  to  apealc  in  person,  though 
one  or  more  ua|iwi<Tifiraiil  Mqipsrters  (vur^ropm)  might  subae- 
qneiitly  speak  io  support  of  the  Ctttt,  Ilia  kogtb  of  the  speeches 
was  in  many  cases  Hmited  by  lav  to  a  fined  tfaae  mwded  by 
means  of  a  water-clock  (clepsydra).  Docniuenls  were  not 
regarded  as  part  of  the  speech,  and,  while  these  were  being  read, 
the  clock  was  stopped  (Goethe  found  a  tdmilar  custom  in  force 
in  Venice  in  October  1786).  The  witnesses  were  never  cross- 
examined,  but  one  of  the  litigants  niif;ht  formally  intcrro;r.ite 
the  other.  The  case  for  the  defence  was  sometimes  linaily 
supported  hgr  pathetic  appeals  on  the  part  of  isiatim  and 
friend.'!. 

WhL-n  the  ipeechei  were  over,  the  votes  '.vrri:  rakcn.  In  the 
Slh  century  mussel-shells  (xo<.(nvcu)  were  u.scd  for  the  pur[X)sc. 
Each  of  the  jurors  received  a  shell,  which  he  placed  in  one  of  the 
two  urns,  in  that  to  the  front  if  be  voted  for  acquittal;  in  that 
to  the  back  if  he  voted  for  condemnation.  If  a  secood  vote  had 
to  be  taken  to  deUrmine  the  amotwt  of  the  penalty,  wax  tablets 
wen  used,  on  which  the  jumr  drew  a  long  line,  if  he  gave  the 
heavy  penalty  dsnaaded  hy  the  plaintiff;  a  abort  one^  If  he  de- 
dM  hi  iavvur  of  the  lighter  penalty  praposed  by  the  dsfeadMit. 

In  the  4th  century  the  mutsd-sMIs  spate  Nplaioed  by  disks 
of  bronze.  Each  disk  (inscribed  with  tbft  wards  *H«OS 
AU  MOXl\)  was  about  1  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  ahait  tubenuining 
through  the  centre.  I  his  tube  w.-i.s  cither  perforated  or  doecd 
(see  figs.  6 and  7  in  frontispiece  to  .Vristotle's  Canstitulionof  Alketu, 
ed.  Sandys).  One  of  each  kind  was  given  to  every  juror,  who 
W.TS  required  to  u>,u  the  fjerforated  or  the  elo?<d  di.sk,  according 
as  he  voted  for  the  plaintiff  or  for  the  defendant.  On  the 
platform  there  were  two  urn's,  one  of  bronze  and  one  of  wood. 
The  juror  placed  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  the  disk  that  he 
proposed  to  use,  and  closwl  his  fingers  on  the  extremity  of  the 
tube,  so  that  no  one  could  see  whether  it  were  a  perforated  disk 
or  not,  and  then  deposited  it  in  the  bronze  urn,  and  (with  the 
sane  pracantioa  to  ensuie  secrecy)  dropped  the  unused  disk  into 
the  wooden  um.  The  voles  were  sorted  hy 


by  lot,  and  enintad  fay  the  pnsident  of  the  eoait,  and  the 
resnit  anBouKBd  hy  the  htraU.  For  ai^  second  vote  the  saate 
procedure  wsa  adopted  (Aiistotl^  iw.,  c.  68  of  Xenyoa's  Beilfai 

text). 

Pecuniary  penalties  were  inflicted  both  in  public  and  in 
private  suits;  personal  pcn.ilties,  in  public  suits  only.  Personal 
penalties  included  sentences  of  ilcalh  or  exile,  or 
different  degrees  of  disfranchisement  (drt^iia)  with  or 
without  coniiscation.  Imprisonment  U-forc  trial  was  common, 
and  persons  mulcted  in  penalties  inight  be  imprisoned 
until  the  penalties  were  paid,  but  imprisonment  was  never 
inflicted  as  the  sole  penalty  after  conviction.  Foreigners  alone 
could  be  sold  into  slavery.  Sentences  of  death  were  carried 
out  under  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  police  called  the 
"  Eteron."  In  aodeot  timea  a  pciaon  condemned  was  hnried 
into  a  deep  pit  (the  baiathrun)  in  a  north^wcaten  sidMirb  of 
Athens.  In  later  times  he  wss  compdled  to  drink  the  fatal 
draught  of  hemlock.  Common  malefactors  were  beaten  to 
death  with  clubs.  Fines  were  collected  and  confiscated  property 


sold  hy  special  offidals,  called  rpoKTopts  and  trtdXifrat  respec- 
tively. In  private  suits  the  sentence  was  executed  by  the  state 
if  the  latter  had  a  share  in  any  fine  imposed,  or  if  imprisan- 
nent  were  part  of  the  penalty.  Otherwise,  the  eoMCUtton  of  the 
sentence  was  left  to  the  phtiatiff.  who  had  the  right  of  distraint, 
or,  if  this  failed,  ooold  bring  an  action  of  ^IsGtmeat  9tev  i$>iTi|*)- 

From  the  verdict  of  the  hcliaea  thoe  was  no  appcaL  But, 
if  judgment  had  been  given  hy  default,  the  person  condemned 
might  bring  an  action  to  prove  that  he  was  not  rcspon.siblc  for 
such  default,  iptfiiov  (sc.  (>iKTjv)  cuTtXo^xa*'*'*'  The  corre- 
sponding term  for  challenging  the  award  of  an  arbitrator  was 
Tijv  oT'^oj' dmXa'yx^wn'.  He  might  .■'.Iso  bring  an  .iction  for 
false  i-viilinrc  [Micrj  ^j/fudonafyrvfiuxy)  against  his  opponent's 
witnesses,  and,  on  their  conviction,  have  the  sentence  annuiied. 
This  "  denunciation  "  of  false  evidence  was  t^iriaiitrmny  caBed 
iwiiTKriifia  and  hnaiefiwrtirBcu. 

The  laxge  nunibcr  of  the  jurors  made  bribery  diiScult,  but, 
as  was  first  proved  by  Anytus  (in  409),  not  impossible.  It  1 
diminished  the  feeling  of  personal  responsifaility,  while 
it  inoeased  the  InAience  of  pniitiral  motives.  In  artbt 
addresdng  such  a  court,  the  UtiganU  were  not  above 
appeaUng  to  the  peminal  intercsu  of  the  tatcfal 
public.  We  have  a  striking  example  of  tms  in  the  terms 
in  which  Lysias  makes  one  of  his  clients  close  a  speech  in 
prosecution  of  certain  retail  corn-dealers  who  have  incurred  the 
penalty  of  death  by  buyinK  more  than  75  bushels  of  wheat  at 
one  time:  "  If  you  (ondcmn  these  persons,  you  will  be  doing 
what  is  right,  and  will  pay  kss  for  the  purchase  of  your  com; 
if  you  titquit  them,  you  will  pay  more  "  (xxii.  5  ^i). 

Sjjeakers  were  also  tempted  to  take  advantage  of  the  jKipular 
ignorance  by  misinterpreting  the  enactments  of  the  law,  and  the 
jurors  could  look  for  no  aid  from  the  offidals  who  formally 
presided  over  the  courts.  The  latter  were  not  necessarily  eiperts, 
for  they  owed  their  own  original  appointment  to  the  caprice  of 
the  lou  Almost  the  only  officials  speriaily  elected  as  eipcrta 
were  the  st<atefi«  and  these  picsidsd  only  hi  thiir  own  ooorta. 
Again,  then  was  every  temptation  for  the  informer  to  pfopose 
the  oonteatian  of  the  property  of  a  waaltlqr  dtlaea,  who  wouM 
naturally  prefer  paying  blackmail  to  running  the  rUc  of  having 
his  case  tried  before  a  large  tribunal  which  was  under  every 
Ictnptaticm  to  decide  in  the  intercsl.s  of  the  treasury.  In  con- 
clusion wc  may  quote  the  opinions  on  the  judidai  system  of 
Athens  which  have  been  expressed  by  two  f— 'f"!  Tf**Tf^f 
scholars  and  English  lawyers.  •     .  n 

A  translator  of  .■Xristophanrs.  Mr  B.  B.  Rogers,  records  hi«  opinion 
"  that  it  wottM  hc.ihtfii  iilt  tn  rlfvi'M-  n  iinlicfal  sv«teni  less  affaptcd 
for  the  due  atlmini'itration  cif  juKite  "  i  l'rctai  u  to  Wasps,  xx.\v.  f.), 
while  a  translator  of  U)emosthcnes,  Mr  C.  R.  Kennedy.  oD9er%-e.s  that 
the  .Athenian  jurors  "  were  persons  of  no  legal  education  i>r  iiMrnine ; 
taken  at  K!ipna3!.ird  from  the  whole  body  of  ritizeii!i,  and  moctiy 
bclonginK  to  the  lowest  and  pfxirt-it  class.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
.Athenians  were  naturally  the  quickest  and  cicvcreat  people  in  the 
world.  Theic  wits  were  sharpened  by  the  habit  ...  of  taking  an 
active  p.irt  in  important  di-hatcs,  and  hearing  the  mort  splendid 
oriitors.  There  was  so  much  litigation  at  Athens  that  they  ^ 
constantly  cither  engaged  as  jurors,  or  pi— uil  as  aiectatan  a 
of  law"  (Printt  OraHons,  p.  361). 

AuTBoiUTiiss.— I.  Greek  Law.   B.  W.  LeUt.  CrdM-i   

Reehlsgeschichle  (Jena,  1884);  L.  Mittet*,  Rtiehsrethi  und  Vdkmekt 
in  dm  hrn  Prrr.'intrn  ilr<  rCimi^rhfn  Kniserreirhs,  miJ  Bcilranfit  sur 
KrKnInir  i,'/"  :ir\r'l:!:,:-hfn  /ir-hls  iLcinzi,,;,  l8<)li';  ,1  II-  I.iji^ius.  \'on 
der  litdtutunides ^ru-cnuchin  Rechts  (l.eipiig,  i8qV) ;  ti.  Gilbert,  "  Zur 
KntwickelunKsKeK'htchte  de«  .  .  .  criecniK-hen  Rechle*  "  in  JiUtrb. 
fur  kt.  Pkildogie  (l-eipzig,  1896):  H.  J.  Hitrig.  Die  Brdrutung  d»M 
allpriechischrn  Reckifs  JUr  die  vergleiehende  Rec^swissenschaft  (Stutt> 
-art,  1906) :  R.  Hirzrl.  Themis,  Dike  und  Verwandtes  (Leipzig.  1907); 
Tlloni»»en.  I,r  Omit  rriminrl  He  lit  Grhe  Ufrndaire.  followed  '>y 


gart, 


DroU  pinai  He  iti  ripul'Uque  alh'-nu-nne  (Brussels,  '8^5). 
i.  Attic  Law.  (a)  Kdilions  <if  Cm  k  texts;  I.  B.  Telfy,  Corpus 
Juris  AUici  (Pest  an<l  Leipzig,  tWiS;;  Ari^itotle'g  ConsHtuHon  oj 
Athens,  cd.  Kenyon  (London.  1891.  &f  ..  and  esp.  ed.  4,  Berlin.  1903) ; 
ed.  4,  Blas.<i  (Leipzig.  190.^) ;  text  with  critical  and  explanatcn^-  notes. 
chI.  Siandy»  (l^ndon,  1893);  Lysias,  ed.  Frohherger  (Leipzig,  |8(*- 
1871):  Isacus.  cd.  Wysc  (ramhri<lice,  IQOil;  Deiflosthenes.  Prhate 
Orations,  cd.  Paley  .and  Sand>  s  t  il  .t  1  C.Tmhridge.  1 896- 1 S<j8 ) ; 
Against  Sfidias.  ed.  Goodwin  (Cambridge,  nio''^:  Dnrcste.  Hau»- 
soullier,  Th.  Reinach.  ImHr^Jmridiqties  pecqiin  1  ..r  -,  i89i-l9B(). 
(b)  Modern  treatises;  K.  F.  Hermann.  De  •.•esiigns  in 
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. . .  AUicorum  btr  Phtonis  de  Ujibus  lihros  indagindis  (Marburg, 
1836);  Staaisiultrtumer ,  f<).  (>,  TlitmiM-r  (Kri;il>urs.  (8gj);  Rechts- 
Mtrttimer,  ed.  3,  Ttutlhvim  (Frviburg,  1884);  G.  Busolt,  SlaaU- 
laiA  JbeblnMerMiMr,  mL  a  (iflunich,  1893) :  U.  von  Wilanumicz- 
Maaaidorir.  AriHMa  vmi  Atken  (Berlin.  1893);  G.  Gilbert.  Gk, 
CanstUnUonal  Anti^iiies  (vol.  i.,  En«.  traru.,  pp.  376-416,  London, 
1895):  J.  H.  Lipsius,  (1)  new  (xl.  of  Meier  and  Schumann,  Der 
attiuhe  Proress  (Berlin,  188J-1887):  (j)  t-d.  4  of  Schomann,  Cr. 
ASterlMmer  ;IjLrli!i,  1J(<)7  1902);  (3)  Das  atltsche  Hifhl  u»d  Rechti- 
verjahrat  (l^pzig,  1905) :  UaremberR  and  bagliu,  Pulionnaire  det 
cMMMiMt  iPana,  ttn)  ;G.  GUta,  La  SMdoHti  dt  la  familU  Jams  k 
ircS  cHmaid  t»  Gme  (Paris,  1904) ;  L.  Bcauchct,  Droit  prM  i*  la 
rip.  oMa.  (4  vola.,  Paris.  tStj;);  C.  R.  Kennedy.  Apfendiett  to 
Irand.  ef  Dim.  vol*,  iii.  and  iv.  SinitVt  Dletumary  •/ 

.  .  .  Anliquities.  ed.  3  (1891);  F.  D.  jcvons,  in  Cirdncr  and  Jcvons, 
Grui;  J  nliquil'.es  (1895,  pp.  526-597):  W  U  >  v.,  in  Wnil)le>''» 
Li'xtpanwn  So  Greek  SluiiUs  (CimbridKis  i<ji)s;,  pp.  ^77-402. 

GREEK  LITERATURE.— Tlitr  Uteralurc  of  the  Greek  knguafic 
is  broadly  divisible  into  three  niaiii  sections:  (1)  .■\ncient,  (i) 
Byzantine,  (3)  Modem.    These  are  dealt  with  below  in  that 

I.  The  Ancie.st  Greek  I.ttkr  vh  kk 

The  andcnt  literature  falls  into  three  periods;  (A)  The 
Early  Literature,  to  about  475  B.C.;  ipic,  elegiac,  iambic  and 
lyric  poetry;  the  beginnings  of  literary  prose.  (B)  The  AUk 
Liltrature  .175-joo  h.c;  tragic  and  comic  drama;  histontiil, 
oratorical  and  philosophical  prose.  (C)  The  LiUmiture  of  the 
Decadence,  300  B.C.  to  a.d.  529;  which  may  again  be  divided 
into  the  .'VIexandrian  period,  300-146  B.C.,  aiid  the  Graeco- 
KwBin  period,  146  B.C.  to  a.d.  519. 

Ftnc  deuila  i^guding  puticaiir  worki  or  tlie  live*  of  tbdr 
avdMB  nilMBMiiwuld  teaide  to  the  Mfwrate  aitide*  devoted 
to  the  prindpal  Onek  wiitco.  The  «b|ect  of  the  following 
pices  it  to  sketch  the  Utenuy  devetopment  as  •  whole,  to  show 
how  its  successive  periods  were  related  to  each  other,  and  to 
mark  the  dominant  characteristics  of  each. 

(A)  The  Early  Litcraturf.  A  process  o!  natural  growth  may 
be  traced  through  thu  best  work  of  the  Greek  genius.  The 
Creeks  were  not  literary  imitators  of  foreign  models;  the  forms 
of  poetry  and  prose  in  which  they  attained  to  such  unequalled 
excellence  were  first  de%'eloped  by  themselves.  Thiir  li'craf.ire 
had  its  roots  in  their  political  and  social  life;  it  is  the  spontaneous 
of  that  Ufe  in  youth,  maturity  and  decay;  and  the 
in  which  its  several  fruits  arc  produced  is  not  the  result 
of  acddeot  or  ftprify,  F^icther,  the  old  Greek  literature  has  a 
^riiriii^  cenpleteBeei,  dne  to  the  fact  that  each  great  branch  of 
tliB  HelhniB  iice  ben  a  charsct eristic  part  in  to  devehtpmeot. 
lonians,  AeoBaas,  Doriast,  in  torn  coatriboted  their  share. 
Eadi  delect  corteiponded  to  a  eettaln  aspect  el  Hellenic  lif^ 
and  character.  Each  found  its  appropriate  work. 

The  lonians  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Miimr — a  lively  and  genial 
people,  delighting  in  adventure,  and  keenly  sensitive  to  every- 
thing bright  and  joyous  i  rested  artistic  cjnc  poetry 
out  of  the  lays  in  which  .\colie  miii.strels  sang  of  the  old 
Achaean  wars.  .And  among  tla-  luiiiaiis  arose  elegiac 
poetr>'.  the  lirst  variation  on  the  epic  type.  ThL'sr  louiiiJ  a 
fitting  instrument  in  the  harmonious  Ionic  dialect,  the  tlexihlc 
utterance  of  a  quick  and  versatile  intelligence.  The  Acnlian.H  of 
Lesbos  next  created  the  lyric  of  personal  passion,  in  which  the 
traits  of  their  race — its  chivalrous  pride,  its  bold  but  sensuous 
fancy — found  a  fitting  voice  in  the  fieiy  strength  and  tendeineiB 
of  Aeolic  speech.  The  Doriaaa  of  the  FdopanDeBu,  Sidfy  and 
Magna  Giaeda  then  perfected  the  dioni  lyiic  lor  festivals  and 
leU^w  woiifaip;  aad  bcit  afdn  an  eaneM  faith,  a  strong 
pride  in  Dorian  usage  and  renown  had  an  apt  interpreter  in 
the  massive  and  sonwous  Doric.  Fiiuilly.  the  .\ttic  branch  of 
the  Ionian  stock  produced  the  drama,  blending  elements  of  all 
the  other  kinds,  and  developed  an  artistic  literary  prose  in 
history,  oratory  and  philosophy.  It  is  in  the  Attic  literature 
that  the  tircek  mind  receives  its  most  complete  interpretation. 

A  natural  atTinity  was  felt  to  exist  l>etween  each  dialect  and 
that  specie:,  of  c<jm(K)sition  for  which  it  hod  been  specially  used. 
Hence  the  diuleet  of  the  Ionian  epic  poets  would  be  adopted 
with  more  or  less  thoroughness  even  by  epic  or  rArgisf  poeta  who 
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were  not  lonians.  Thus  the  AcoUan  Hciiod  uses  it  in  epee,  the 
Dorian  Tbeognis  in  elegy,  though  not  without  aUoy.  Sfaatlarly, 
the  Doriaa  XheOCritW  Wote  love-songs  in  Aeolic.  All  the 
facultica'and  tones  of  the  language  were  thus  gradually  brought 

out  by  the  co-operation  of  the  dialects.  Old  Greek  literature 
has  an  essential  unity— the  unity  of  a  living  organism;  and  this 
unity  comprehends  a  number  Of  dietlnct  tjrpcl,  each  of  whkb 
is  complete  in  its  own  kind. 

Lxtunt  Grc-ek  lilerulure  begins  wilh  the  Homeric  poems. 
These  are  works  of  an  which  imply  a  long  period  of  antecedent 
poetical  cultivation.  Of  the  pre-Homeric  poetry  we 
have  no  remains,  and  very  little  knowledge.  Such 
glimpses  as  we  get  of  it  connect  it  with  two  different 
stages  in  the  leUgioffl  of  the  prehistoric  UeUeacs.  The 
first  of  thaee  atafoi  it  that  In  which  the  ectndas  or  tonne  of 
external  aatme  were  pcmoHified  Indeed,  yet  with  the  cbnscious- 
ness  that  the  peiional  Barnes  were  only  symboli.  Sobk  very 
ancient  Greek  songs  of  which  mention  is  made  may 
have  belonged  to  this  stage — as  the  songs  of  Linus,  fjfjl? 
lalemus  and  Hylas.  Linus,  the  fair  you-h  killed  by  ttmtaat. 
dogs,  seems  to  be  the  spring  passing  away  before 
Sirius.  Such  songs  have  been  aptly  called  "  songs  of  the  seasons." 
The  second  stage  is  that  in  which  the  Hellenes  have  now  defini- 
tively personified  the  powers  which  they  worship.  Apollo, 
Uerneter,  Dionysus,  Cybcle,  have  now  become  to  them  beings 
with  clearly  conceived  attributes.  To  this  second  stage 
the  hymns  connected  with  the  names  of  the  legendary 
bards,  such  as  Orpheus,  Musaeus,  Eumolpus,  who  are 
theaiMivea  aiiOGiated  with  the  worship  of  the  Pierian  Mil 
the  Attic  tltaai  of  Demeter.  The  seats  of  thb  eai|y  sacred 
poetry  are  not  only  "Thndan  "—<.«.  on  the  bordcnof  aortbem 
Grseee  bnt  also  "Phty^"  and  "Cretan."  It  heionfi, 
that  is,  pieeumably  to  an  age  when  the  ancestors  of  the  Hellenes 
had  left  the  Indo-European  home  in  central  Asia,  but  had  not 
yet  taken  full  pHisses^ion  of  the  l.ind.?  which  were  afterwards 
Hellenic.  Some  of  their  tribes  were  still  in  .Vsia;  others  were 
settling  in  the  islands  of  the  .Aegean;  others  were  pas-sing  through 
the  lands  on  its  northern  seaboard.  If  there  was  a  i>eriod  when 
the  Greeks  f>osscssed  no  poetry  but  hyruns  forming  part  of  a 
religious  ritual,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  it  was  not  of  long 
duration.  Already  in  the  Iliad  a  secular  character  bebngs  to  the 
marriage  hymn  and  to  tne  dirge  for  the  dead,  which  in  ancient 
India  were  chanted  by  the  priest.  The  bent  of  the  Greeks  was 
to  claim  poetry  and  music  aa  public  joya;  they  would  not  loof 
have  suffered  then  to  remain  sacerdotal  mysterita.  And  amoDg 
the  earliest  themes  OB  wUch  the  lay  artiittepoetiy  waaCBqihved 
were  probably  war-balUda,  sung  by  ndnitidi  In  the  hooaes  of 
the  chiefs  whose  ancestors  they  celebrated. 

Such  war-ballads  were  the  materials  from  which  the  earliest 
epic  poetry  of  Greece  was  >  nris' met  ed  Hy  sn  "epic"  poem 
the  (iroclts  meant  a  n.irrative  nf  heroie  aetion  in 

1  .r..  ^  -  ,  Epos, 

hexameter  verse.  Fhi'  term  fxri  meant  at  hrst  simply 
"verses";  it  acquired  its  sjwcial  meaning  onl\  when  /itXr;. 
lyric  songs  set  to  music,  came  to  be  dist mi^uii^.ed  from  tin;, 
verses  not  set  to  music,  but  merely  recited.  Epic  poetry  is  the 
only  kind  of  extant  Greek  poetry  wfaidi  is  older  than  about 
700  B.C.  The  cariy  epos  of  Greece  is  repicaeated  by  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey,  Hesiod  and  the  Hoaeric  iQnniit;  abo  by 
some  fitagnents  of  the  "  Cyclic  "  poets. 

After  the  Oorlan  conquest  «f  the  Vdopoaaeans,  the  AeoSan 
eoiliriBta  who  aetded  hi  the  naiUi^iMt  «f  Aria  Minor  bnmgfat 
with  them  the  wailike  legends  of  their  cMcfs,  the 
Achaean  princes  of  old.  These  legends  lived  in  the  ^Jj^Jf''* 
ballads  of  the  .Aeolic  minstrels,  and  from  them  pa-ssed  ••ooytmry." 
soutli  .v.ird  into  Ionia,  where  the  Ionian  poets  gradually 
shaped  ihem  into  higher  artistic  forms.  .Among  the  seven 
places  'Aincll  claimed  tcj  be  the  birthplace  of  Homer,  that  which 
has  the  best  title  is  Smyrna.  Homer  himself  is  called  "  .son  of 
Melcs  "—the  stream  which  flowed  through  old  Smyrna,  on  the 
border  between  .\eolia  and  Ionia.  The  tradition  is  signihcant  in 
regard  to  the  origin  and  character  of  the  Iliad,  for  in  the  Iliad  we 
have  Achaean  ballads  worked  up  by  Ionian  art.  A  preponderance 
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of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  Odyuey  also,  at 
least  in  its  eaiUesi  form,  was  composed  on  the  Ionian  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.  According  to  the  Spartan  account,  Lycurgus 
wtt  the  first  to  bring  to  Greece  a  complete  copy  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  wliicli  he  Iwd  obuined  from  the  Ctcophylkke,  a.  dan  or 
gOd  of  poets  IB  Sunt.  A  bcUw  wthentiCTtedtwditiBii  obmiccU 
AtlMoo  inih  attenpU  10  pieiom  tlie  pocticd  Ueas^ 
of  the  nation.  Pdcbtratta  te  add  to  h«v«  chiui»d  Mtiie  learned 
men  with  the  task  of  collrclfBg  all  "  the  poeow  of  Homer  "; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  decide  how  much  was  oomprehended  under 
this  last  jilir.isf,  ur  whether  ihc  province  <rf  the  commission 
wfiU  hfyoMii  thi'  miTc  task  <>i  collftting.  Nor  can  it  be  deter- 
mined whM  cxiictly  it  was  that  Solon  .inti  fii[)[i:»rchu-s  rcsjK-c- 
tivcly  ciid  ft»r  the  IJiimfric-  [kkhis.  Solon,  i;  has  been  thi.ughl, 
enacted  thai  ihc  pot-m.s  .should  be  rexilud  IroDi  <in  uulliurized 
text  («{  MTo^oXiH);  Hipparchu£,  that  they  should  be  recited 
in  a  regular  order  (i^  vwoki)i^*o)s).  At  any  rate,  we  know  that 
in  the  6th  oentuiy  n.c.  a  recitation  of  the  poem<i  of  Homer  was 
one  <tf  the  ettabliabcd  compclUtuus  at  the  I'dnothunaea,  held 
once  in  km  ycRn.  The  ndler  .waa  ciiJed  *  rkapioiki— 
properiy  qm  who  mwrea  •  loag,  fmoothl^flowmg  dwnt,  then 
an  tfSn  poet  vJtn  cbanta  Us  own-  or  aaotheir'e  poem.  The 
ihopaodiitdldnot,  like  the  eariyminetrel,  use  the  accompaniment 
of  the  harp;  he  gave  the  verses  in  a  flowing  recitative,  bearing 
in  his  hand  a  brunch  of  laurel,  I  he-  symliol  of  Apollo's  inspiration, 
in  liie  eetiliir\'  11. c,  '.ve  I'l::  i  I'lii  .Mnuas  Greek  <  ilicb  hm'. 
ijuir  'iwn  eijiti<JUi>  loi  TioXinkoi,  xara  xuXus  or  «<  iroXtiji' 
tKiixttL-;)  oi  iliij  p»x  r>is.  for  rciit.itiori  at  ihtir  f<-.>;tiv;ds.  .VnionK 
thest;  were  the  editions  of  Massilia,  o)  i  hiob  and  of  .\rj»olis. 
There  were  also  editions  bearing  the  ii  iine  uf  the  indiviiiu^l 
editor  (oi  icot'  S*ipa)— the  best  known  being  that  which 
.\risioile  prepared  for  Alexander.  The  recension  of  the  poems 
by  Aristarchus  (156  B.C.)  becanie  the  standard  one,  and  is 
probably  that  on  which  the  existing  text  is  based.  The  oldest 
iiomeric  MS.  cit«at,  Vonetils  A  of  ihe./tfo^  is  of  the  toth 
oentmy;  tbe.fint  printed  «dltlMt  of  Hooer  wm  that  edited 
hy  the.  Bywitin«>  Dwaetciiw  Ckalopodsdes  (FhiKnoc^  1488). 

The  ancient  Gneks  were  abnost  unaninoin  in  bdieving  the 
/ffad  and  the  Odyuey  to  be  the  work  of  one  man,  Homer,  to  whom 
they  also  a»cril)cd  some  extant  bymns,  and  probably 
nmch  more  lH-si<le<..  .\ri-Tlt)lle  imd  Aristurchus  seelil 
to  have  p^l  iioiner's  dale  about  lo.;,}  B C  Herodotus 
about  S50  B.C.  ll  is  not  till  .ilxmt  170  ha  .  that  the 
grammarians  HeUanicus  and  Xenon  put  forw,«rd  the  view  ihai 
Homer  was  the  author  of  the  Jlittd,  but  not  of  the  Odyssey. 
Th<>!;c  who  fullowed  them  in  assigning  different  authors  to  the 
t  V.  I  >  iHK-iuii  were  called  the  Separators  (Chttrisimles).  Aristarchus 
combated  "  the  paradox  of  Xenon,''  and  it  docs  not  seem  to 
have  had  much  acceptance  in  antiquity.  Giovanni  Buttista 
Vko,  a  Neapolitan  (166&-1744),  aceina  to  have  been  the  fint 
modem  to  sagscst  th».cmnpH{te  anihonhjp  nnd  «nl  tiaditMo 
of  (he  Homeric  posBM;  bnt  this  wna  a  pun  oonjcctuiie  in  support 
of  his  theory  that  tlie  names  of  ancient  lawgivm  and  poet*  are 
often  mere  symbols,  F.  A.  Wolf,  in  the  Prolcgontena  to  his 
tdiiion  (1705K  was  the  founder  of  a  sdeniific  scepticism.  The 
liiaJ,  he  said  ifor  he  ree4>Kniz<;d  '.1k'  lOit-par.Uive  imily  and 
consist  em  V  of  1  he  (.'JyssLy',  -Aa-s  iiieted  lo^-tthrr  from  many 
?mall  nnu  ril  ten  [.oenis  Ijy  various  hands,  .ind  \'.  .i.s  lirst  committed 
to  writing  in  the  lime  ui  i'cisislratus.  This  vtcw  was  in  harmony 
with  the  tone  of  German  criticism  at  the  time;  it  w,is  welcomed 
as  a  new  testimony  to  the  superiority  of  popular  poetry,  springing 
fimn  fresh  natural  sources,  to  elaborate  works  of  ait;  a.uJ  it  at 
onee  fotmd  wthuaiaatic  adhenents.  For  the  couoe  »L  Uonunc 
oonttovciiiy  sinoe  WoU  the  reader  is  refemd  to  the  article 

ROHIB. 

The  Ionian  school  of  epos  produced  a  munber  «f  poems 

founded  on  the  legends  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  intended  as 

____        introductions  or  continuations  to  the  Iliad  and  the 

O<;\>ov.     rhe  j.'r.iiui]iarian  rmtiu.s  (AD.   140;  has 
prtaervtd  liic  uamcs  Mid  vubjeas  uf  some  oi  ihcsi;; 
but  the  fragments  are  very  scanty     I  he  .W'si^'i  or  Homeivard 
Vfiyaget,  by  Agios  (or  Uagias)  of  Troctcn,  tilled  up  the  gap  of 
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ten  years  between  the  /^Mi/and  t  he  OJy.wv;  the  iMyof  Tdegonus, 
by  Eugammon  of  I'yrene.  eon:inue<l  the  story  of  the  Odyssey 
to  the  death  of  Od>^>eu^  by  the  hand  of  Telegonus,  the  son 
whom  Circe  bore  to  hinv.  Similarly  theCy^rtaw  Lays  by  Stasinus 
of  Cjrpnis,  ascribed  by  others  to  HegesiM  (or  Hegcsinus)  of 
Salamis  or  Halkamassus,  was  introductory  to  the  Iliad;  the 
AtUuopis  and  the  SocA  tj/  Troy,  by  Arctinus  of  Miletus,  and  the 
LUUe  Iliad,  by  Lesches  of  MytHene,  were  aupplereentary  to  it. 
These  and  many  other  names  of  tost  epics — some  taken  also 
from  the  Thcban  myths  {Thebaic,  Epi^rni,  Oedipodea) — serve 
to  show  how  predit'.t  was  that  cpir  schixil  of  which  only  two  great 
examplps  remain.  The  naint  of  epic  cycle  was  properly  applied 
to  a  proKe  rompiiation  of  abstracts  from  these  e-[)i(  s.  pieced 
loKether  in  the  order  uf  the  events.  The  compilers  were  called 
"  i:\Jie  "  writers;  aitil  the  term  hss  nvw  been  tnnsluKd  to 
the  epic  poets  whom  ihcy  used.' 

The  epic  poetry  of  Ionia  celebrated  the  great  deeds  of  hertiea 
in  the  old  wars.  But  in  Greece  proper  there  arose  .inother 
school  of  epos,  which  busied  itself  with  religious  lore 
and  ethical  precepts,  espedaUy  ia  relalioo  to  tlw  rural 
HfeofBoeotia.  lUs  school  is  sspMintMlbir  the  name 
of  Heiiiod.  The  kgend  spoke  of  him  as  vanqutshing  Homer 
10  a  jwetical  contest  of  Chalds  in  Euboea;  and  it  expresses  the 
fact  that,  to  the  old  Greek  mind,  these  two  names  .stood  for  two 
contrasted  epic  types.  Nothing  is  certainly  known  of  fats  date, 
e.veepi  titat  it  must  have  been  subsequent  to  the  maturity  of 
Ionian  epoi.  Me  is  conjecturally  placed  ,ibniii  >;;;o-^oo  hc; 
but  some  uoahi  refer  him  to  the  early  [ar;  of  th<'  7lh  <  enturv 
His  home  wa.s  at  .-Vsera,  a  village  in  a  valley  uniier  iitinon, 
■.*hither  hit,  fattier  had  migrated  from  (  yrtie  in  .Aeolis  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  In  Uesiod's  If  mks  and  Days  we  have  t  he 
earliest  example  of  a  didactic  poem.  The  seasons  and  t  he  laboun 
of  the  Boeotian  farmer's  year  arc  followed  by  a  list  of  the  days 
which  arc  lucky  or  unlucky  for  work.  The  Theogony,  Of  "  Ocigia 
of  the  GodSi"  descdbes  first  hew  the  visible  onter  of  natine  erase 
out  of  dtfeost  neiti  how  the  sods  wete  bon.  Though  it  never 
possessed  the  character  of  a  sacred  book,  it  leOMined  a  standani 
authority  on  the  genealogies  of  the  gods.  So  far  as  a  corrupt 
,ind  confused  text  warrants  a  judgment,  the  poet  was  piecing 
loRether — not  always  inttiligently — the  fragments  of  a  very  old 
eosmogonic  system,  usinjj  fur  ihi.s  purjK^e  both  the  hynira 
preserved  in  the  temples  atid  the  aiyth.s  uluch  lived  iu  ialklore. 
I'he  epic  lay  in  ^So  linci  i  lillcd  the  .Shin'd  of  Heracles — partly 
imitated  from  tht  ihth  btjok  of  the  JhaJ — is  the  work  of  an 
author  or  authors  later  than  Hesiud.  in  the  Hesiodic  poetry, 
us  represented  by  the  Works  and  Days  and  the  Theogony,  we 
sec  the  influence  of  the  temple  at  Delphi.  Hesiod  recognizes 
the  existence  of  iof^iOKes—spirits  of  the  departed  who  haunt 
the  earth  as  the  invisible  guardians  of  ju.stice;  and  he  connects 

thoofficeof  the  poet  with  that  oi  the  pmplMtt.  The  post  is  one 
whom  the  gode  Inve  authorlBed.'to  hnpesss  deetite  enl  practical 
dntieeonqwa.  AwKgiBns pmpesewas  rssrntiaHy  dmracteristkr 
of  the  Hesiodic  school.  Its  poets  treated  the  oU  legends  as 

relics  of  a  sacred  histur>',  and  not  merely,  in  the  Ionian  manner, 
as  subjects  uf  idealizing  art.  Such  titles  as  the  Maxims  of 
(_  11,  iron  ,ind  the  /.<;  v  i\j  Mdr.inpiis,  tile  seer — lost  poems  of  the 
iic-siudic  schwi— lUusirui*;  jis  vihical  and  its  raysik  leudencies. 

The  Homeric  Hymns  arc  a  collection  of  pieces,  some  of  them 
very  short,  in  hexameter  verse.  Their  traditional  title  is— 
Hymns  or  Prtlmies  of  Homer  and  the  Homeridae.  The 
second  of  the  alternative  designations  is  the  true  one. 
The  pieces  are  not  •'  hymns  "  used  in  formal  worship, 
but  "  preludes "  or  prefalor>-  addresses  (Tpoai^a) 
with  wlucfa  the  rhapaodisu  ushered  in  their  rediatioos  of  epic 
poetry.  The  "  pidude  "  might  be  addressed  to  the  pnsidmg 
god  of  the  festival,  orto  any  local  deity  whom  the  reciter  wished 
to  honour.  The  pieces  (of  which  there  are  33)  range  in  date 
perhaps  from  750  to  500  B.C.  (though  some  authorities  assign 
ihr.e--  as  late  as  the  ^rd  .imi  4tl!  centuries  \  D_ :  sec  cd.  by  >.kci 
aiiu  Allert,  e.g.  p.  ::S|.  .md  it  i&  probable  that  the  coUecLion  was 

'For  authoriiiiw  .,nd  rru  icisms  SCO  '  T.  W.  AUCU  hi  Ctotrittt 
Quarterly  (Jan.  and  April  190*). 
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furmcii  in  Attica,  for  ihc  use  of  rhapsodisU.  The  style  is  that 
of  the  Ionian  or  Homerk  epos;  but  ibtrc  are  also  several  traces 
of  the  Hc&iodir  or  Boeotian  school.  The  principal  '  hymns  " 
are  (i)  to  Apollo  (generally  treated  as  t«o  or  more  hymns 
coinbined  in  one);  (j)  to  Herme-.,  ij)  to  Aphrodite;  and  (4) 
to  Demeter.  The  hymn  to  ApoUo,  quoted  by  I'hucydides  (iii. 
104)  as  Homer's,  is  of  peculiar  interest  on  account  of  the  lines 
dcKrifaing  tbe  looiiin  kstivil  at  Ddos.  Two  celebrated  pieces 
of  mqmrtivtkiBd  pond  undarHaaMl's  name.  TheMar;*te»— 
s  ^xmSc  pe«n  oa  one  "  idw  kotim  tamy  Urngt  but  kiwcr  tbcm 
iill  htOfy  ii  n^Rkd  by  AnMotle  m  tka  eufiot  ira  of 
comedy,  uui  mi  poiMfy  as  aid  as  700  B.C.  Only  m  few  lines 
remain.  The  Batraeko(myo}macki»,  or  BoMk  of  Uit  Frags  and 
J/ ice  prohaWy  belongs  to  the  decline  of  Greek  literature,  perhaps 
to  the  2n(l  century  B.C.'   About  w  vcrsea  of  it  are  extant. 

In  the  liitul  and  the  Odyssty  the  (lersoual  opinions  or  sym- 
pathies of  the  poet  may  sometimes  be  conjectured,  but  they  are 
Traail  declared  or  even  hinted.    Hesiod,  indeed,  sonic- 

tk>a  from  times  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  hi.s  own  troubles  or  \nrws, 
r>M<  10       Yet  Hesiod  is,  on  the  whole,  essentially  a  prophet. 

The  message  which  he  doiivcrs  is  not  from  htmiself ; 
the  tiudis  iriiich  he  imparts  have  not  been  discovered 
by  hia  ami  aaaRb.  He  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Delphian 
Apollo.  Pcnonal  opinion  and  feeling  may  tinge  his  utterance, 
btttUiydoiwtdeinBimeiUiBBmlcoinplaariwt.  Thaofotisin 
itaalq^.tltnwliituiwtaebMiaof th«t«tnw.'  Epkpootiy 
was  in  Gime  the  foundatkii  ol  all  '«t]itr  paatujr,  -for  nany 
centuries  no  other  kind  waa  RencraOy  c^HnM,  no  otlwr  could 
spe.-ik  to  the  whole  people.  Politically,  the  age  was  raonaxchical 
or  aristocratic;  intellectuiiily ,  it  wa.s  too  simple  for  the  analysis 
of  thought  or  emotion.  Kings  .and  princes  loved  to  hear  of  the 
Hreat  deeds  of  their  ancestors;  common  men  love<l  to  hear  of 
them  too,  for  they  had  no  other  interest.  The  mind  of  (jrecce 
toond  no  subject  o£  ointmiplation  so  attractive  ;is  the  wnrlikc 
past  of  the  race,  or  so  useful  as  that  lore  which  experience  and 
tntdition  had  bequeathed.  But  in  the  course  of  the  Kth  century 
ajC.  tbe  rule  of  hereditary  princes  began  to  disappear.  Mona  rchy 
I  place  to  oUgaicby,  and  this — often  after  the  intermediate 
r  «f  k  tyiam^ar-'to  democracy.  Such  a  change  was  neces- 
Mdtyf*veaaUntollieiniwthof  leflectioD.  TberprivatecitiaeR 
Is  no  loogn  a  mere  ti^tm,  tkm  HoBMic  a  Unit  ill  tine  dim 
multitude  of  the  kingHralad -tolk;.rlw  pto  aior*  pvmtt  of 
independent  action,  hfs  mental  borfMB  widened,  Ms  life 
becomes  fuller  anri  more  interesting.  He  begins  lo  feel  the  need 
of  expressing  the  thoughts  and  feclinRS  that  arc  stirred  in  him. 
But  as  yet  a  prose  literature  does  not  exist;  the  new  thouKhts, 
like  the  old  heroic  stories,  must  si  ill  be  lolil  in  ver.se.  The  forms 
of  verse  created  by  this  need  were  the  Elefiiac  ats<l  the  Itinibic. 
The  eiegiac  metre  in,  iti  form,  a  simple  varitiiion  ott  the  epic 
S,  obtained  by  docking  the  second  of  two  hexameters  so  .is 
to  make  it  a  verse  of  five  feet  or  measures.  But  the 
poetical  capabilities  of  the  elegiac  couplet  arc  of  a 
wholly  difietent  kind  from  those  of  booic  verse.  i\tfot  seems 
to  boithe  Gnek  form  of  a  name  given  by  the  Carians  and  Lydians 
to  a  taoent  for  the  dead.  Hub  wia  ncoanpanied  by  tbe  soft 
ntuale  of  the  Lydinn  flute,  which  contlmied  to  be  modnted  «dth 
Greek  ckgy.  Tbe  noo-Helleoic  origin  o(  elegy  i>  indicated  by 
this  very  fact.  Tlie  flute  was  to  the  Greeka'an  A^ttc  instTU- 
BJcnt  striiiR  instruments  were  tliosc  which  they  made  their  own 
—  and  it  would  hardly  liavt  been  wedded  by  them  to  a  species  of 
poetry  which  hari  ari.sen  among  thenisclves-  The  early  ele|fiac 
(Xietry  of  tirte<c  was  by  no  means  conhned  to  mournin);  for  the 
dead.  War,  love,  politics,  proverbial  philosophy,  were  in  turn 
its  themes;  it  dealt,  in  fact,  with  the  chief  interest  ol  the  poet 
and  his  friends,  whatever  that  might  be  at  the  time.  It  is  the 
direct  expression  of  the  poet's  own  thoughts,  addressed  to  a 
sympathizing  society.  Thit  Is  its  first  cbaracieristic.  The 
aeoond  la  that,  even  when  most  pathetic  or  most  spirited,  it 
stiD  preaerm,  on  the  whole,  the  tone  of  convemtloB  or  of 

'Others  attribute  it,  a*  well  as  the  Mari.'i4-s,  t:j  p;^;n-^  of  U.i.li- 
carnassus,  the  suppoaed  brotbra^  of  the  Carian  queen  Artemisia, 
who  fought  on  the  ride  of  XcfMe  at  the  battle  «(  Selamie. 


narrative.  Greek  elegy  stops  short  of  lyric  passion.  Knglilh 
elegy,  whether  funereal  as  in  Dryden  and  I'ope,  or  rctlcctive 
as  in  Gray,  is  usuallv'  true  to  the  same  normal  type.  Roman 
(Afxy  is  not  equally  tnip  to  it,  but  s<imetiines  tends  to  trench  on 
the  lyric  province.  For  Roman  elegy  is  mainly  amalor)'  or 
sentimental;  and  its  masters  imitated,  a.<i  a  rule,  not  the  early 
Greek  eiegists,notlVrtaeusorTheognis.  but  the  later  Alexandrian 
elegists,  audi  aa  CalUnuchus  or  Philetas.  CatuUns  introdnced 
the  metre  to  Latin  Utcnture.  and  used  it  with  moee'fidelily  than 
hisfelloweiB  to  Ms soMiine  Greeii  hiapiiation. 

«  we  Inw*  teen,  wm  tlie  iiat  eKiht  devhtkMi  frooi 
Bat  alnoii  at  the  wne  time  another  apedet  ame  whidt 
had  nothing  h  tunnnMin  with  epos,  either  in  Ibrm  or  hi 
spirit.  This  was  the  iambic.  The  word  la^i^M, 
iambus  ilkimiv.  to  dart  or  shoot)  was  used  in  reference 
to  the  licensed  raillery  at  the  festivals  of  Demcter;  it  was  the 
maiden  bindie,  the  myth  said,  who  drew  the  fips!  >5mile  from 
the  mourr.ing  goddess.  The  iamfjic  metre  was  at  tVst  used  for 
s.atire,  and  it  was  in  this,  strain  thai  it  was  chictly  employed 
by  its  curliest  master  of  note,  .'\rchilochiis  of  I'aros  (670  B.C.). 
But  it  was  adapted  to  the  expression  generally  of  any  pointed 
thought.  Thus  it  was  suitable  to  fables.  ElecfiC'and  iambic 
peetry  both  belong  to  the  boidetland  between  epic  and  lyric 
WhBe,  however,  elegy  stands  nearer  to  epoft,  'iambic  ttande 
nearer  to  tbe  lytic.  lamfafe  poetiy  tm  «*prm  die  personal 
fedhiK  of  tbe  poet  wfcb-  greater  latedal^  fhan' elegy  does;  on 
the  ot  her  hand,  it  baa  not*  the  lyric  flexltAlty,  self-abandonment 
or  glow.  Ak  We  eee-U  the  cade  bf  SoIor,  lamble  verse  could 
serve  for  the  expression  of  that  i!ee:xr  thouphi  thai  more 
inward  sdf-communing,  for  which  the  elcgi;;c  form  would  have 
been  inappr<ii)riate. 

Hut  the.M.-  two  forms  of  pcwtry.  both  Ionian,  the  elepi.-tr  and 
the  iambic.  Ik'Idiij;  esseiitially  to  the  same  sta^e  of  the  lit er.ir uic. 
They  stand  belwet:a  the  Ionian  ejxjs  and  the  lyric  |)oclry  01  the 
;\eoli,in5  and  Dorians.  The  earliest  of  the  Greek  elegists,  Callinus 
and  Tyriaeus,  use  elegy  to  rouse  a  wt>r1tkf  spirit  in  sinking 
hearts.  Archilochus  too  wrote  warlike  elepy,  but  used  it  alsO 
in  other  strains,  as  in  lament  for  the  dead.  The  elegy  of  Mimner- 
mus  of  Smyrna  or  Colophon  is  the  plaintive  iforiwel]  of  an  easo- 
loving  Ionian  to  the  da>'s  of  Ionian  freedom.  In  Sdon  ckgy 
takes  ft  higher  range;  it  becomes  pdlttttl  and  ctUcaL'  Theognis 
represents  the  maturer  union  of  poBlfca' iMtb' pioverbfal 
philosophy.  Another  gnomic  poet  Wfl«  Phoey!Me«  of  Mf!ctu.*i; 
an  admonitory  poem  extant  under  his  name  is  probably  -.he 
work  of  an  .Alexandrine  Jewish  Christian  Xenophaties  cive« 
:i  philosophic  strain  to  elcgv.  With  Simoniile^  of  (  >os  it  rcv  er*?, 
in  an  e.x'iuisitc  form,  to  its  earliest  d<'st ination,  and  becomes 
the  vehicle  of  epitaph  on  (hose  who  fell  in  the  Persian  Wars. 
Iambic  wrse  was  used  by  Simonides  (or  Semonides)  of  .\morBUS, 
as  by  Archilochus,  for  satire— but  satire  directed  against  cl.t&scs 
rather  than  persons.  Solon's  iambics  so  far  preserve  the  old 
aeaodatiotaa  of  tbe  metre  that  they  represent  the  polemical  or 
controversial  side  of  his  political  poetry.  Hippoaaz  of  Ephestu 
was  another  iambic  satirist — using  the  miAftif  liraping  ")  or 
cfaoliambic  veiae,  pndooed  by  aabstitutiag  a  qwndee  for  an 
iambua  in  the  last  place.  Bnt  It  was  not  until  the  tise  of  the 
Attic  drama  that  the  full  capabilities  of  iambic  \-efse  were  seen. 

The  lyric  poetry  of  early  Greece  may  be  regarded  as  the  1 
form  of  that  effort  at  self-expression  which  in  the  elegiac 
iambic  is  still  incomplete.  The  lyric  expression  is 
<treper  and  more  impassioned.  lis  intimate  iinion 
with  music  anri  with  the  rhythmical  movement  of 
the  dance  pives  to  it  more  ot  an  idi_Ml  cl;ar:u!er.  .\t  the  same 
lime  the  continuity  of  the  music  permits  pauses  to  the  voice — 
pauses  necessary  as  reliefs  after  a  climax.  Before  lyric  poetry 
rould  he  effective,  it  was  necessary'  that  some  progress  should 
have  been  made  hi  the  art  of  music.  I  he  instrument  used  by 
the  Greeks  to  accompany  the  voice  was  the  four-stringed  lyre, 
and  the  first  great  epoch  in  Greek  ibusic  was  when  Teipander 
of  Lesbos  (6te  b.c),  by  adding  three  strings,  gas-c  the  lyre  the 

'  The  extant  iragments  of  Solon  ha\-c  been  augmented  by  lengthy 
qiMtatioM  in  the  ContHHUioit  ^AAtnt^ 
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composs  of  th«  ocUyb.  Further  improvements  ue  aMribed  to 
Olympus  and  ThtktaA.  By  500  d.c.  Gre«k  miuic  \aA  prabably 
acquired  aU  the  pvwen  of  opresaion  whkh  the  lync  poet  could 
demud.  The  period  of  Greek  lyric  poetry  nay  bie  roufhly 
defined  as  from  670  to  440  B.C.  Two  different  parts  in  its 
development  were  taken  by  the  Acolians  and  the  Dorians. 

The  lyric  potiry  of  ihc  Acolians — especially  of  I-csbo^ — was 
essentially  the  utu-rintv  oi  ptrsonal  feeling,  and  was  usually 
inttfuded  for  a  single  voite.  not  I'or  a  chorus.  Lesbos, 
in  the  -th  century  b.c,  had  attained  sonic  n.ival 
and  commercial  importaucf.  But  thestrifcof oligarchy 
and  democracy  was  active;  the  Lnbian  noblea  were  often 
driven  by  revolution  to  exchange  I  heir  luxurious  home-life 
for  the  hardships  of  cjfite.  It  it  auch  a  life  of  contrasts  and 
excitements,  working  on  a  KinilMWi  and  fiery  temperament, 
Uiat  is  reflected  in  the  fragmeots  of  Akaeus.  In  tiieie  glimpses 
of  war  and  love,  of  aniie^  for  the  ttann-taiaed  ttste  and  of 
caideaa  featfvtty,  thai*  is  aaiKb  «f  tbe  cairaUec  ipiiit;  if  Atchi- 
todnu  is  in  certain  aspects  a  GaA.  Byron*  Akaeus  night  be 
compared  to  Ix>velace.  The  other  great  representative  of  tbe 
Aeolian  lyric  is  Sappho,  the  only  woman  of  Greek  race  who  is 
known  to  have-  pos*e»sed  poetical  genius  of  the  first  order. 
Intensity  and  melody  are  the  characteristics  of  the  fragments 
that  remain  to  us.'  I'robably  no  poet  ever  surpassed  Sappho 
as  an  interpreter  of  passion  in  exquisitely  subtle  harmonics  of 
form  and  sound.  Anacreon  of  Tcos,  in  Ionia,  may  be  classed 
with  tbe  Aeolian  lyrists  in  so  far  as  tbe  matter  and  form  of  his 
work  resembled  theirs,  though  the  dialect  in  which  he  wrote  was 
mainly  the  Ionian.  A  few  fragnaenti  remain  from  his  hymns 
to  the  gods,  from  love-poems  and  leMiv«  songs.  The  collection 
of  sixty  short  pieces  which  passes  current  under  his  name  date 
on^  from  the  loth  century.  The  short  poems  which  it  comprises 
aie  of  vmiions  sge  and  authorship,  inobably  nuging  in  date 
fnn<.sooB.&tOA.a4ooor5oo.  Th^hnw  not  lbs  pore  style, 
tb«  flMlbb  iiMe,  or  tlw  sivMtaeas  of  tte  dasrical  fragmenu; 
but  tbe  verses,  thou^  somewhat  mechanical,  are  often  pretty. 

The  Dorian  lyric  poetry,  in  contrast  with  the  Aeolian,  had 
more  of  a,  public  than  of  a  personal  character,  and  was  for  the 
most  part  choral.  Hymns  or  choruiies  for  the  public 
worship  of  the  gods,  and  odes  to  be  sung  at  festivals  on 
occasions  of  public  interest,  were  its  characteristic 
forms.  Its  central  inspiration  was  the  pride  of  the  Dorian.s  in 
the  Dorian  past,  in  their  traditions  of  worship,  government  and 
social  usage.  The  history  of  the  Dorian  lyric  poetry  does  not 
present  us  with  vivid  expressions  of  personal  character,  like 
those  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho,  but  rather  with  a  series  of  artists 
whoae  names  are  associated  with  improvements  of  form.  Thus 
Alcuan  (tbe  Done  ionn  of  Akaaaon;  660  B.a)  is  said  to  have 
intiodnoad  th*  balanoad  mowaaMnt  of  stsopbe  and  aixtlatnphe. 
Sl^dMns»  of  ISnan  in  Skily,  added  thn  apode.  mm  by  tbe 
chorus  while  stationaiy  after  theie  raovcmeuts;  Mob  of 
Mcthymn.1  in  Lesbos  gave  a  finished  form  to  the  choral  hymn 
("  dithyramb  ")  in  honour  of  Dionysus,  and  organized  the 
"  cyclic  "  or  circular  chorus  which  sang  U  at  llic  altar,  Ibycus 
of  RhcHium  (t.  540.1  wrote  choral  lyrics  ailct  ijlc&ichoru*  auii 
glowinc  love-songs  in  tlie  .Xeolit  style. 

The  culmination  of  the  lyric  poetry  is  marked  by  two  great 
Simonidrs  and  I'indw.  Simonide^  (S5O-468;  was  an 
Ionian  oi  the  island  of  Ceos,  but  his  lyrics  belonged  by 
fisnn  to  the  choral  Dorian  school.  Many  of  his  subjects 
were  taken  from  the  events  of  the  Persian  wars:  his 
epitaphs  on  those  who  fell  at  Thermopylae  and  Salamis 
weie  celebrated.  In  bim  tbe  lyik  art  of  the  Dorians  is  intetpreled 
by  Ionian  genius,  and  Athens— where  part  of  bis  life  was  paaaed— 
is  the  point  at  which  they  meet.    Simonidrs  i?  the  fiist  Greek 

'Since  the  above  was  written,  (our  Onrisidt-niblc  fragments 
generally  assigned  to  S^ipplm  li.ive  tn  im  di^coveroti :  a  prayer  to 
the  Nereids  for  the  safe  return  o!  her  brother  Chj^ra.\u.i,  the  leave- 
tBldng  of  a  favourite  ptipil :  a  greeting  to  Atthis,  one  of  her  friends, 
in  Lyflta;  the  fourth,  mtieh  mutilated,  addressed  to  another  pupil, 
Congvla.  They  are  <^  great  besuly  and  throw  coiMiderable  mht 
un  the  iK-raonalily  of  Sappho  and  the  taoguafe  and  metre  of  ncr 
poems. 
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lyrist  whoao  significance  is  not  merely  Aeolian  or  Dorian  but 
Panhellenk.  Ibn  asBoe  diaiacter  belongs  even  more  completely 
to  his  younger  oontemporaiy.  Kndar  (5x8^  443)  was  bom 
in  Bocotia  of  a  Dorian  stock;  thus,  as  Ionian  and  Doilan 
elements  meet  in  Simonidcs,  so  Dorian  and  .\eoUan  elements 
meet  in  Pfndar.  Smonides  was  pcrhiips  the  mo«it  tender  and 
most  exquisite  of  the  lyric  poets.  rind:ir  was  iVr  1  rMi-:st.  the 
most  fervid  and  the  most  sublime.  His  cttanl  traRrarnts- 
reprcscnt  almost  every  branch  of  the  lyric  an.  But  he  is  known 
to  us  mainly  by  forty-four  EpinUi^t,  or  odes  of  victory,  for  the 
Olympian,  Pythian,  Kemcan  .^nd  Isthmian  festivals.  I'he 
general  cliaracteristic  of  the  treatment  is  that  the  particular 
victory  is  made  the  occasion  of  introducing  heroit  legends 
connected  with  the  family  or  dty  of  the  victor,  and  of  inculcating 
the  moral  lessoiu  which  they  teach.  No  Greek  lyric  poetry 
can  be  completely  appreciated  apart  fmm  the  muaic,  now  kat, 
to  which  it  was  ict.  Pindar's  odea  Kmn,  fnrtber,  esarntiilly 
occasional  poems;  they  aboood  to  aUtnions  «l  wbkh  the  effect 
is  partly  or  wholly  lost  on  us;  and  the  pottos  which  they  cele» 
brale  belong  to  a  life  which  we  can  but  imperfectly  realize. 
Of  all  the  great  Greek  poets,  Pindar  is  perhaps  the  one  to  whom 
it  is  hardest  tor  us  to  do  justice;  v  :t  "  .  .^r.  ..-  Ir  .st  recognise 
his  splendour  of  imagination,  his  strong  rajjiduy  and  his  soaring 
flight. 

Kacchylides  of  Ceos  (c.  504-430),  the  youngest  of  the  three 
great  lyric  poets  and  nephew  of  Simonides.  was  known  only  by 
scanty  fragments  until  the  discovery  of  nineteen  poems  on  an 
Egyptian  papyrtis  in  1846.  They  consist  of  thirteen  (or  fourteen) 
epinicia,  two  of  which  celebrate  the  same  victories  as  two  odes 
of  Pindar.  The  papyrus  alaii  contains  six  odes  for  the  festivals 
of  gods  or  heroes.  The  poems  oontsia  valuabk  iaformatinn  on 
the  court  li(»  of  tbe  time  and  legendary  history.  Baodqrlidea, 
tbe  littte  "  Cean  algbtinfak,"  is  inferior  to  his  greai  rival  Pindar, 
"  tbe  Swan  of  Dirra,"  m  originality  and  splendour  of  language, 
but  he  writes  simply  and  elegantly,  while  his  excellent  yvSi^ai 
attracted  readers  of  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind,  amongst  them 
the  emperor  Julian. 

Similarly,  the  scanty  fragments  of  Timothcus  of  Miletus 
111.  357),  musical  composer  and  poet,  and  inventor  of  the  elcvcn- 
slringed  lyre,  were  increased  by  the  discovery  in  iqoj  of  some 
250  lines  of  ha  "  nome  "  the  Persar,  written  after  the  manner  of 
Terpaoder.  The  beginning  is  lost;  the  middle  describes  the 
battle  of  .Salamis;  the  end  is  of  a  personal  nature.  The  papyrus 
is  the  oldest  Greek  MS.  and  belongs  to  the  age  of  Akaandcr  tbo 
Great.  The  language  is  frequently  very  afaaamr  and  the  whole 
is  a  specimen  of  lyric  poetry  in  its  decline. 

(B)  The  Attic  Literature. — The  lonians  of  Asia  Minor,  tba 
Asoiiaas  and  the  Dorians  bad  now  performed  their  special  parts 
In  the  davntopmant  ef  Gtssik  Bteratuiu.  Epic  poetry  had  btcr' 
preted  ihaberalcle|aiidi«fimriilte  deeds  done  by  Zeus-nouridied 
kings  and  dilefs.  Then,  as  the  individual  life  became  more  and 
more  elegiac  and  iambic  poetrv'  had  become  the  social  expression 
of  that  life  in  ail  its  varic<l  interests  and  feelings.  Lastly,  lyric 
poetry  had  arisen  to  satisfy  a  twofold  need  —to  be  the  more 
iatenae  utterance  of  personal  emotion  or  to  give  choral  voice,  at 
stirring  moments,  to  the  iaill.  1  1  i:r  1  In  triumph  or  the  sorrow, 
of  a  city  or  a  race.  A  new  form  oi  poetry  was  now  to  be  created, 
with  elements  borrowed  from  all  the  rest.  And  this  was  to  be 
achieved  by  the  people  of  Attica,  in  whose  character  and 
language  the  distinctive  traits  of  an  Ionian  descent  were 
tempered  with  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  Dorian  stock. 

The  drama  (^.r.)  arose  from  tbe  festivals  of  Dionysus,  tbe 
god  of  wioe,  which  were  held  at  intervab  from  the  beginning  of 
winter  to  the  beginning  of  spring.  Atraopofrastic  .  . .  . 
worshippers  would  (atlmr  around  the  altar  of  the  god,  asHMk 
and  sing  a  hymn  in  bb  booour,  telling  of  his  victories 
or  sufferings  in  his  progress  over  the  earth.  "  Tragedy  "  mean; 
"  the  goat-song,"  a  goat  (jfiityos)  being  sacrificed  to  Dionysus 
before  the  hymn  was  sung.  '  Comed)-,"  "  the  village- 
song,"  is  the  same  hymn  regarded  as  an  occasion  for 

-  kecr-ittly  increascxi    b>    specinMaS  of  the  ftlrfllSMIIIfl  (fhool 

songs  for  maidens)  and  paeans. 
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rustic  jest.  Then  the  Icaricr  of  the  rhorus  WOuM  :i5smnc  the 
part  of  .'i  messenKiT  from  Dionynus,  or  ewn  ihal  of  tlic  k<"1 
hinisL-lf,  and  rctiu-  an  .idvcnlurc  lu  '.lie  \vorsl;ippf rs.  who  mude 
choral  rciponse.  The  next  step  was  to  arfiinge  a  dialogue  between 
the  leader(KO/>u<^au»,  coryphaeus)  and  one  chosen  member  of  the 
chorus,  hence  called  "  the  answerer "  {vnnpiTip,  hypnmifs, 
afterwards  the  ordinary  won!  for  "  actor  ")•  This  last  improvc- 
OMBt  it  ascribed  to  the  Attic  The&pis  (about  536  B.C.).  The 
dcnento  <d  drama  were  now  ready.  The  choral  hymn  to 
DIoaysiH  (the  "  dithyramb  ")  had  received  an  aitbtk  form 
inm  the  Dorians;  didosae,  tbou^  only  betnecp  the  leader 
el  the  chorus  and  a  single  actor,  had  been  introduced  in  Attica. 
Phrynichus,  an  .\thcnian,  celebrated  In  this  manner  some  events 
of  the  Persian  Wars;  bul  in  his  "  drama  "  there  was  ;,liIIon!y 
one  actor.  Choerilus  ui  .-\thcas  and  I'raliaas  of  I'hiius,  who 
belonged  to  the  same  period,  developed  the  satyric  dram.n; 
Pratinas  also  wrote  tragedies,  dithyrambs,  and  kyporrhrmata 
(lively  chor.il  odes  ehictly  in  honour  of  Apollo). 

Aeschylus  (born  525  B.C.)  became  the  real  founder  of  tragedy 
by  introducing  a  second  actor,  and  thus  rendering  the  dialogue 
^Iml^^  ind^endent  of  the  chorus.   At  the  same  time  the 

cbonl  nnff— liitherto  the  principal  part  of  the  per- 
fcymante  becacw  aoboidinat*  to  tlie  dialogue;  and  drama 
«M  matttre.  Aeacbyhia  ia  abo  said  to  have  made  various 
improvements  «f  detail  in  costume  and  the  like;  and  it  was 
eariyinhiscaieerthatthetiieatieetDionysustmder  the  acropolis 
was  commenced — the  fint  permanent  home  of  Greek  drama,  in 
place  of  the  temporary  wooden  platforms  which  had  hitherto 
been  used.  The  system  of  the  "  trilogy  "  and  the  "  tetralogy  " 
is  further  asxrriljcd  to  .Xcsrhylu.s, — the  "  trilogy  "  being  projjerly 
a  series  of  ihru  ir.i^:i  lies  connected  in  subject,  such  as  the 
Agomfmnon,  Lhnephort,  Eumrnides,  which  together  form  the 
Orfsieia,  or  Story  of  (Orestes.  The  "  tetralogy  "  i-s  such  a  triad 
with  a  "  satyric  drama  "  added — that  is,  a  drama  in  which 
"  satyrs,"  the  grotesque  woodland  beings  who  attended  on 
OioiliysuSi  formed  the  chorus,  as  in  the  earlier  dithyramb  from 
which  dmma  sprang.  The  Cychps  of  Euripides  is  the  only 
eiUnt  apedmen  of  a  satyric  drama.  In  the  seven  tiacedies 
which  alone  remain  of  the  seventy  which  Aeschylus  it  wid  to 
Ittve  compoaed,  the  torms  o(  kinfs  and  heroes  have  a  grandeur 
iriileh  i»  truly  Hdssefic;  there  is  a  qniit  of  Panhdlenk  patriot- 
ism such  as  the  Persian  Wars  in  which  be  fought  might  well 
quicken  in  a  soldier-poct ;  and,  pervading  all,  there  is  a  strain 
of  speculative  thought  which  seeks  to  reconcile  the  .apparent 
conflicts  between  the  gods  of  hea%'cn  and  of  the  underworld  by 
the  doctrine  thai  both  alike,  constrained  by  necessity,  are  work- 
So^cUtt  ing  out  the  law  of  righteousness.   Sophocles,  who  was 

born  thirty  years  after  .'\e.srhylus  (>05  B.C.),  is  the 
most  perfect  artist  of  the  ancient  drama.  No  one  before  or  alter 
him  gave  to  Greek  tragedy  so  high  a  degree  of  ideal  beauty, 
or  appreciated  so  finely  the  possibilities  and  the  limitations  of  its 
sphere.  He  excels  especially  in  drawing  character;  his  Antigime, 
bis  Ajox,  hn  Oerfi^iw— indeed,  all  tlie  chief  persons  of  his  dramas 
—are  typkal  studica  in  tlie  great  primary  emotioiia  of  human 
aatiue.  He  gave  a  freer  scope  to  tragic  dialogue  by  adding  a 
third  actor;  and  in  one  of  his  later  plays,  the  Oedipus  at  Cthnsts, 
a  fourth  actor  is  required.  From  the  time  when  he  won  the 
tragic  i^ri/e  against  Aeschylus  in  468  to  his  death  in  405  B.C. 
he  was  the  f.ivourite  rlram.itist  of  Athens;  and  f<ir  us  he  is  not 
only  a  great  dramiitisl,  but  also  the  most  sjiirituiU  representative 
of  the  age  of  Pericles.  The  distinctive  interest  of  Euri[)idr.';  is  of 
Biiffpf^^    atiother  kind.   He  wa? only  fifteen  years  younger  than 

SophiK  lc5;  hut  whcii  hi'  entered  on  his  poetical  career, 
the  old  inspiraiiun^s  of  tragedy  were  already  failing.  Euripides 
marks  a  period  of  transition  in  the  tragic  art,  and  is,  in  fact,  the 
mediator  between  the  classicil  and  ihc  romantic  drama.  The 
myths  and  traditions  with  which  thr  elder  dramatists  had  dealt 
no  hnger  commanded  an  unquestioning  faith.  Euripides  himself 
was  imbued  with  the  new  intellectnal  scepticism  of  the  day; 
and  the  speculative  views  which  were  conflicttng  in  Ins  own  mind 
are  reflected  (n  his  plajTS.  Nehad  much  pictureaqueand  pathetic 
power;  he  was  a  master  of  eaprasiott;  and  he  shows  ingenuity 


in  devi'iing  fresh  resources  for  tragedy — especially  in  hismanage- 
mctii  uf  the  choral  songs,  .\escliylus  is  rimbellenic,  Sophocles 
is  .'\theniar.,  Euripides  is  cosmopolitan.  He  stands  nearer  to  the 
modern  world  than  cither  of  his  predecessors;  and  though  with, 
him  Attic  tragedy  loses  its  highest  bCSU^,  It  BCqulnS  aew 
elements  of  familiar  human  interest. 

In  Attica,  as  in  England,  a  period of  rather  Isss than  fifty  years 
sufficed  for  the  complete  development  of  the  tragic  art.  The 
two  distinctive  characteristics  of  Athenian  drama  alU  Ha  W^tiap 
ality  and  its  abundance.  Hie  Gteeka  of  Attica  were  not  the 
only  inventon  of  dnma,  but  tbc^  w«fe  the  fiiat  people  wbo 
made  drama  a  complete  work  of  art.  And  t  he  great  tnilc  poetu 
of  Attica  were  remarkably  prolific  Aeschylus  was  the  repnted 
author  of  70  tragedies,  So(ihocles  of  ii.y,  Euripides  of  92;  and 
there  were  others  whose  productiveness  was  equally  great. 

Comedy  represented  the  lighter  side,  as  tragedy  the  graver 
side,  of  the  f)ion>  siac  worship;  it  w.is  Ibc  joy  of  spring  following 
the  gloom  of  winter.  The  process  of  growth  was  cnm§^. 
nearly  the  same  as  in  tragedy;  but  the  Dorians,  not 
the  lonians  of  Attica,  were  the  first  who  added  dialogue  to  the 
comic  chorus.  Susarion,  a  Dorian  of  Megara,  exhibited,  about 
580  B.C.,  pieces  of  the  kind  known  as  "  Megarian  farces." 
Epicharmus  of  Cos  (who  settled  at  Syracuse)  gave  literary  form 
to  the  Doric  farce,  and  treated  in  burlesque  st^  the  stotica  of 
gods  and  berocSf  and  subjects  taken  fram  evoyday  Ufe.  His 
Syracnsan  contemporary  Sophron  {e.  450)  was  a  famous  writer 
of  mimes,  chiefly  scenes  from  Iow<Ish  Ufe.  Tbe  most  artistic 
form  of  comedy  seems,  however,  to  have  been  developed  in 
Attica.  The  greatest  names  before  .Aristophanes  are  thu.se  of 
Cratinus  and  F.upolis;  but  from  about  470  B.C.  there  seems  la 
have  been  a  continuous  succession  of  comic  dramatists,  amongst 
them  Plato  Comicu.s,  the  author  of  jS  comedies,  political  iatires- 
and  parodies  after  the  style  of  the  -Middle  Comedy. 
Aristophanra  came  forward  as  a  comic  poet  in  427  B.C.,  fbsmtt. 
and  retained  his  popularity  for  about  forty  years.  He 
preaenu  a  perhaps  unique  union  of  bold  fancy,  exquisite  humour, 
critical  acumen  andlyilcilpvwer.  ffisdevenextant  comedies  may 
be  divided  into  three  groups,  aeooKUng  as  the  Boenee  ^  political 
satire  beoaaiei  man  and  more  restricted.  In  tbe  Adtamiaiu, 
Kni^,  Ctmdtt  Wtipr  and  Peace  (425-421)  the  poet  uses 
unrestrained  freedom.  In  the  Birds,  Lysistrata,  Thesmopkori- 
atusae  and  Fro^  (4i4r-405)  a  greater  reserve  may  be  perceived. 
Lastly,  in  the  Bedesiatusae  and  the  Plutus  (391-388)  personal 
satire  is  almost  wholly  avoided.  The  same  general  tendency 
continued.  The  so-called  "  Middle  Comedy  "  (390-3J0)  repre- 
sents the  transition  from  the  Old  Comedy,  or  political  satire,  to 
satire  of  a  literary  or  s<3eial  nature;  its  chief  writers  were  Anli- 
phancs  of  .Athens  and  .Mexis  of  Thurii.  The  "  Xew  Comedy" 
(320-J50)  resembled  the  modern  ''  comedy  of  manners." 

Its  chief  representative  was  Mcnander  (342-S91 ),  the  au  t  h  or  of 
J05  comedies.  Fragments  have  been  discovered  of  seven  of 
these,  of  snSdcPt  length  to  give  an  idea  «f  their  dramatic  actioQ. 
His  plays  won  produced  on  the  stage  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Plutaidi,  and  us  yrOiiait  distiaguiued  by  worldly  wisdom, 
were  issued  in  the  form  of  anthdogica,  wtuch  enjoyed  great 
popularity.  Other  prominent  Wfiten  of  this  class  were  Diphihis, 
Philemon,  Posidippus  and  Apollodorus  of  Carystus.  About 
330  B.C.  Rhinthon  of  Tarentum  revived  the  old  Doric  farce  in 
his  HUarolraf;ftt.'ia(  or  travesties  of  trrjpic  stories.  These 
successive  periods  cannot  he  sharply  or  precisely  marked  off. 
The  change  which  pr.tdually  pas.M  d  over  the  comic  drama  was 
simply  the  reflection  01  the  change  which  pa«sed  o^'crthc  political 
and  Social  life  of  Athens.  The  Old  Coine<ly,  as  we  see  it  in  the 
earlier  plays  of  Aiistophaites,  was  probably  tbe  most  powerful 
engine  of  public  cHtlclwi  that  hasever  existed  in  any  community. 
Unsparing  personality  was  its  essence.  The  comic  poet  used 
this  recognized  right  on  an  oocariott  at  Once  festive  and  saoed, 
in  a  society  where  every  man  of  any  note  was  known  by  name 
and  sight  to  the  rest.  The  same  thousands  who  beard  a  policy 
or  a  character  denounced  or  lauded  in  the  theatre  might  lie 
required  to  pass  sentence  on  It  in  the  papular  asaemUy  at  bt 
the  courts  of  iaw. 
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The  developmuut  uf  Greek  poetry  had  been  compicled  before 
A  pnxe  literature  had  begun  lo  exist.  The  earliest  name  in 
extant  Greek  prose  literature  is  that  of  Herodotus; 
aod,  when  he  wrote,  the  Attic  drama  had  alrca<sy 
pmwd  iu  prime.  Thece  had  been,  indeed,  wriiec*  of 
proae  befon  Hctodotoa;  but  tins*  had  not  been,  in  the  proper 
aeBaeofthetenn,a[inMelitmtiiie.  ThecauaesaithitcoiBpara- 
tively  late  origin  of  Greek  literaiy  pnne  an  independent  of 
the  question  as  to  the  time  at  which  the  an  of  writing  began  to 
be  generally  used  for  literary  purpose*.  Epic  poetry  exercised 
for  a  Very  ioiig  p<'riod  a  sovereign  spiil  over  ;he  t<reek  niind. 
lii  it  w.is  ile[KJS)le(i  ail  that  the  r^i  i'  po»esM-(i  ut  history,  I hei->l.)^:y, 
[ih:ii)st)phy.  oratory-  ilvcti  after  an  a>;e  of  rellection  had  begun, 
eiegiuc  poetry,  the  tirsl  olTiliwt  ul  epie,  was,  w  ah  iarnbiL  verse, 
the  vehicle  of  much  which  among  other  race-s  wotil<l  have  lnen 
committed  to  prose.  The  basi:9  oi  Ciccek  culture  was  csi>enlially 
poetical.  A  poUtJca]  cause  worked  in  the  same  direction.  In 
the  Eastern  monarchies  the  king  was  the  centre  of  all,  and  the 
royal  records  afforded  the  elements  of  histor>'  from  a  remote  date. 
The  Cccek  nation  waa  broken  up  into  small  states,  each  busied 
witii  its  mm  aflain  and  its  own  men.  It  was  the  collision 
between  the  Gieek  and  the  barbarian  irorld  which  fiiat  provided 
a  naf  iniial  aubjea  for  a  Greek  hietoriail.  The  woik  of  Herodotus, 
in  iu  rekuion  to  Greek  prose,  Ls  so  far  andogoos  to  the  Iliud 
in  it«  relation  to  Greek  poetry,  that  It  is  the  earliest  work  of  art, 

nnri  that  it  bears  a  Paiinelienic  Stamp. 

rhe  sciiie  ai)(i  the  degree  in  which  Herodotus  was  original 
may  be  imerred  Irom  what  i.s  krio'.vn  of  earlier  pro.'^c-.vriters. 

I-tir  about  a  tcxiluxy  btiote  Herodotus  there  liad  Ijeen 
a  lieries  of  writers  in  philosophy,  myth>>log>  ,  geogra|)hy 
aiirl  histnt^'.  Th«;  etirlii-st.  or  amoii^  ih(  earhisi,  of 
the  [jhilosopliieal  writers  were  Phcrctydes  of  Syroj 
(550  B.C.)  and  the  Ionian  Anaximenes  and  ADaxiniuiidt.r.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  Cadntus  of  Miletus,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  nrst  proee  writer,  was  an  historical  personage.  The  Ionian 
writers,  especially  called  XoyoypiL^,  "  narrators  in  prose  " 
(aa  diaUoKuished  from  ktomol,  makers  of  verse),  were  ihoae 
who  compiled  the  nqrtbs^  especially  in  gotealQgiai,  or  vtn 
described  foreign  countdcs,  their  physical  featcuxs,  usages 
and  tiaditkws.  Hecataeu*  of  Milettis  (500  bjC.)  is  the  best- 
known  re|iresenlative  of  the  logographi  in  both  these  branches. 
Hellanicus  of  Mytilcne  (450  B.C.),  among  whose  works  was  a 
history  of  ,\ltiea,  ai>pear.s  to  have  made  a  nearer  approach  lo 
the  character  ol  a  .iyiteniatic  hi.-,:orian.  Other  logographi  were 
Charon  of  Lampsacus;  i'liere; ydes  of  Leros.  who  wrote  on 
the  myths  of  early  Attica;  Hippys  of  Khcgium,  the  oitlesi  writer 
on  Italy  and  Sicily;  and  .Acusilaus  of  .\rgos  in  Boeotia,  author 
of  genealogies  (sec  LoooGiL\PHi,  and  Gekece:  Aruietit  history, 
"  Authorities  "). 

Herodotus  was  bom  iu  484  B.C. ;  and  his  history  was  probably 
not  completed  before  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  War 
(4J  t  B.C.).  His  subject  is  the  struggle  between  Greece 
and  Asia,  which  he  deduces  from  the  legendary  rape 
of  the  Argive  lo  by  f  boenidaoa,  and  traces  down  to  tbe 
9ml  vktoiy  of  dm  GiidB  over  the  invading  host  of  Xcnts. 
Hb  literary  kinship  with  the  historical  or  geograpliical  writers 
who  bad  preceded  him  is  seen  mainly  in  two  things.  First, 
though  he  draws  a  line  between  the  mythological  and  the 
historical  age,  he  si  ill  Irolds  that  myths,  as  .such,  .are  worthy  to 
b<-  reported,  and  th.>i  iu  crr;,iin  e.i^e^  it  i,s  part  of  his  duty  to 
rc(>ori  them.  Sccomily.  he  feidows  the  example  of  such  writers 
as  Hecataeus  in  describing  the  r-.atura;  .ind  shmI  :r,itii:<-.  iif 
countries.  He  seeks  to  combine  the  pan  ol  the  geographer  or 
intelligent  traveller  with  his  proper  part  xs  historian.  But  when 
wc  turn  from  these  minor  tr.iits  ii>  ibc  larger  aspects  of  his  work, 
Herodotus  siauds  forth  .-us  an  anisi  whose  conception  and  whose 
method  were  liis  own,  Uis  iustor>'  has  an  epic  unity.  Various 
as  are  the  subordinate  parts,  tbeaction  narrated  is  one.  grcnt  and 
complete;  and  tbe  unity  ia  due  to  this,  that  Herodotus  refers  all 
events  of  human  Ustory  to  the  principle  of  <Bvhie  NemcslB. 
If  Sophocles  had  told  the  atoiy  of  Oedipus  iu  the  Oedifua 
TyrMHHt  alone,  and  had  not  added  to  it  the  Otdipiu  of  Cehmu, 


it  would  have  been  comparable  to  the  story  of  Xerxes  as  told  by 
Herodotus.  Great  as  an  artist,  great  too  in  tbe  largeness  of  his 
historical  conception,  Herodotus  fails  chiefly  by  lack  of  insight 
into  political  cause  and  cflcct,  and  by  a  general  silence  in  regard 
to  the  Jiiitoiy  of  political  institutions.  Both  his  strength  and 
his  weakaest  ue  leeu  most  ekui^  when  he  Is  contrasted  with 
that  other  hiMoffaui  who  was  stdctiy  hb  contemporary  and 
who  yet  seems  divided  from  him  by  oeoturies. 

Thucydidcs  was  only  thirteen  years  younger  than  Herodotus; 
but  the  intellectual  space  between  the  men  is  so  great  that  they 
seem  to  belong  to  ditterent  ages.  Herodotus  is  the 
first  .irtist  in  hi.-.:or:>al  writir^);;  Thucydidcs  is  the 
lir-,t  thinker.  He^J^lotu.';  interweaves  two  threads  of 
eau^iitKUl — huRKiu  aseney,  re()reseiited  by  the  good  or  bad 
rjii.Jii  ieMif  ivieti.  Liiid  iliv  iiie  ageticy  ,  represented  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  go«ls  on  bchait  ot  justice.  Thucydidcs  concentrates  his 
attention  on  the  human  agency  (without,  however,  denying  the 
other),  atkd  strives  to  trace  its  exact  coiuse.  The  subject  of 
Thucydidcs  is  the  Peloponnesian  War.  In  resolving  to  write 
its  history,  be  was  moved,  be  s^ys,  by  these  cooaiderations.  It 
was  probably  the  gnfttcst  novenant  whidi  had  ever  afectcd 
Hellas  collectively.  It  was  poisihie  for  him  aa  a  cootempomiy 
to  record  it  with  approumate  accunor.  And  thm  rgokI  was 
likely  <i»  have  a  general  vahie,  over  and  above  ita  particttlar 
interest  as  a  record,  seeing  that  the  political  future  was  likely 
to  resemble  the  political  past.  Tliii  is  what  Thucydidcs  means 
when  he  c.-ills  his  work  "  a  possK>.-,:eiii  fur  ever."  The  speeches 
w'lieh  he  a;ierihes  tii  the  pers<iiis  of  the  hklory  are.  a.s  regards 
lofiii,  llis  own  essays  in  rhetorie  of.lhe  school  lo  wlueh  .-\lltiphon 
belongs.  \>  reg,uds  matter,  they  are  .ilwii\s  so  far  drari'.,itic 
that  the  ilioughi-i  .mil  sentiments  are  such  as  he  conceived 
^vobsible  for  the  -sup))i>scd  speaker.  Thucydidcs  abstains,  as  a 
rule,  irom  moral  comment;  but  he  tells  liis  story  as  no  one 
could  have  told  it  who  did  not  profoundly  feel  its  tragic  force; 
and  his  general  claim  to  the  merit  of  impartiality  is  not  invali- 
dated by  the  possible  exccptions^-dtfficult  to  estimate— ia  tbe 
cases  of  Cleon  and  Uyperfaolus. 

Stnng  aa  B  the  contrast  between  Herodotus  and  Thucydidcs. 
their  woths  have  yet  a  character  which  distinguish  both  alike 
from  the  historical  work  of  Xent^on  in  the  ifsMteitr 
and  the  Hdhnka.  Herodotus  gives  us  a  vivid  drama 
with  the  unity  of  an  epic.  Thucydidcs  takes  3  great 
chapter  of  eoriteri]pe>rary  history  an<l  traees  the  eau3es  which 
are  at  work  : hroufthoul  it,  io  as  lo  gi\e  the  whole  a  seienlilic 
unity.  Xeni>[ihc)[i  has  not  the  gr  isji  eitlier  of  ilie  dtamalist 
or  of  the  philosoi'h<-r.  llis  work  docs  not  pejssess  the  i.i;;her 
unity  cither  of  art  or  of  seietiee.  The  true  liislinitiuri  of  Xeno- 
phou  consists  in  his  thorough  coniUuaiiim  Oi  the  practical  with 
the  literary  character.  He  was  an  accomplished  soldier,  who 
had  done  and  seen  much.  He  was  also  a  good  writer,  who  could 
make  a  story  both  dear  and  lively.  But  the  several  parts  of 
the  story  are  not  grouped  around  any  central  idea,  such  as  a 
divine  Nemesis  is  for  Herodotus,  or  sueh  ,is  Thucydidcs  finds 
in  the  nature  of  political  man.  The  seven  books  uf  the  HdlenUa 
form  a  supplement  to  the  history  of  Thucydidei,  begiiBiiig  in 
411  and  going  down  to  36}  b.c.  The  chief  bfet  on  the  HtU<Hktt 
is  the  author's  partiality  to  Sparta,  and  in  particular  to  Agesflaus. 
Some  of  t  he  grejktest  achievemenlsof  Epaminondasand  Pelopidas 
arc  pa.ssed  over  in  silence.  On  the  whole,  Xcnophon  is  perhaps 
seen  at  his  best  in  his  nari.itivi-of  th«-  R'lrt  -U  »f  liu-  Trii  ThouMnd 
subject  whiv  ti  exactly  suits  hiin.  The  C >tij/>ij<  r/*  .v;  is  a 
reenaiue  i»;  little  historical  worlh,  but  with  many  good  passages, 
Thi  R: ,  alUttions  of  Sucralfs,  on  the  other  hand,  derive  their 
Ii:i:Aipd  value  from  being  uniformly  matter  <if  f,ni.  In  hi.s 
minor  pieces  on  various  subjects  Xenophou  appears  as  the 
earliest  essayist.  It  may  be  noted  that  one  of  the  essays  errone- 
ously ascrilied  to  him— that  On  the  Athfnian  PolUy — is  probably 
the  oldest  specimen  in  existence  of  literary  Attic  prose. 

His  contemporaries  C t  csixs  of  Cnidus  and  Phitistus  of  Syracuse 
wrote  b&torics  of  Persia  and  Sicily.  In  the  second  half  ot  the 
4th  century  a  number  of  histories  were  compiled  by  Vtecary 
F  litik  practical  knowledge,  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
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rbetoncai  schools.  Such  wtru  Ephorus  of  Cyme  ^nd  Thcopompus 
of  Chios,  both  pupils  ot  Isociates;  ana  the  wriUTS  of  Altlii<ics 
(chronicles  of  Atiic  histor)';,  the  chirf  of  whom  were  Aiidrotion 
and  Philoiihorus.  TiaiJicus  of  Tauromrr.ium  w:is  the  author  of 
a  great  work  oa  Sicily,  and  introduced  the  system  of  reckoning 
by  Olympiads. 

Ibe  Atepa  by  which  an  Attic  prose  style  was  devel<^ted|  and  the 
principal  forms  which  it  aasumed,  can  be  traced  moat  deuljr 
in  the  Attic  oratoo.  Evay  Athenian  ddaen  wlw 
asf^rcd  to  take  part  b  die  aSainof  die  city,  «r  even 
to  be  qualifiiBil  for  self-defMioe  before  a  law-oourt*  nquircd 
to  Itav*  foue  degree  «f  ■kdi  tn  public  speaking;  and  an 
Atbenian  audience  looked  upon  public  debate,  whether  political 
or  forendc,  as  a  competitive  trial  of  proficiency  in  a  fine  art. 
Hence  the-  spcxkcr,  no  IciS  than  the  writer,  was  necessarily  a 
Student  of  tinijihed  expression;  and  oralory  had  a  more  direct 
intiucnce  on  llie  general  structure  of  literary  prose  than  has  ever 
perhaps  been  the  ease  elsewhere.  A  s\*s?eroalic  rhetoric  look 
its  rise  in  Sicily,  where  Corax  of  Syracuse  (4(j6b.c.)  devised  his 
Art  0}  Wordi  to  auist  thoiic  who  were  pleading  before  the  law- 
courts;  and  it  was  brought  to  Athens  by  his  disciple  Tisias. 
The  teaching  of  the  S4)phisU,  again,  directed  attention,  though 
In  a  superficial  and  ia-.perfcct  way,  to  the  elements  of  grammar 
and  k^gic;  and  Goigjas  of  Lcontioi — whoae  declawation,  however 
tiugid,  mnat  bam  bae^  ctrihing— aave  an  faip"^  at  Aibeni 
to  the  taste  for  dabonte  ifaetorical  brfUkocy. 

Antipboo  tepttaents  tbe  carScat,  and  vhat  baa  been  called 
the  grand,  style  of  Attic  prose;  its  chief  characteristics  arc 
a  grave,  dignified  movement,  a  frequent  emphasis 
on  verbal  contrasts,  and  a  certain  austere  elevation. 
The  interest  of  Andocides  is  mainly  historical;  but 
he  ha.s  graphic  power.  Lysias,  the  rcpreseiiiative  of  the  "  plain 
stvie,"  breaks  through  the  rigid  mannerism  of  tbe  elder  srhcKil, 
and  uses  tlie  Language  of  daily  life  with  an  e.-!sc  and  grace  which, 
though  the  result  of  study,  do  not  betray  their  art.  He  is,  in  his 
own  way,  the  canon  of  an  Attic  style;  and  his  speeches,  written 
for  ethers,  exhibit  also  a  high  degree  of  dramatic  skilL  Isocrates, 
whose  manner  may  be  regarded  as  intermediate  between  that 
of  Antiphoo  and  that  of  Lyiiai,  wrote  for  readen  rather  thaat 
for  beaiHi,  Tbe  typ*  of  Utouy  pmae  iHiich  be  fmoided  is 
dwtingBlshed  by  aaii^  petloda,  1^  studied  smoothnm  and  by 
the  teoqwnte  use  of  rMtorioJ  ornament.  From  tbe  middle 
of  the  4th  century  B.C.  the  Isoeraiic  style  of  prose  became 
general  in  Greek  litcrat  urc.  !•  rom  the  school  of  Rhodes,  in  which 
it  became  more  tlurid,  it  p.-us.srd  to  Cicero,  and  through  him  it 
has  helped  to  shape  the  hterary  pro.se  of  the  modern  world.  The 
speechei  of  liaeus  in  wQl-cases  are  interesting, — apart  from 
their  bearing  on  Attic  liie, — becauM:in  ihem  we  see,  as  Diuny&ius 
says,  "  the  seeda  and  the  beginnings  "  of  that  technical  mastery 
in  rhetorical  argument  which  Demosthenes  carries  to  perfection. 

Isaeus  has  also,  in  a  degree,  some  of  the  qualities  of 
Lysias.  Dciaoathenca  excels  all  other  masters  of 
Greek  prase  not  only  in  power  but  in  variety;  his 
politicei  spsBchsSf  ttiasnatifliM  in  public  at  private  causes,  show 
Us  oonannutiate  and  venatile  "f—™™*  over  aO  tbe  resources 
of  the  language.  In  him  tbe  development  of  Attic  prose  is 
completed,  and  the  best  elements  in  carh  of  it.i  earlier  phases  are 
united.  The  modern  world  can  mori  <..-\\\  ;:|ivr..:.i'j'  Demos- 
thenes as  a  great  natural  orator  iha.i  an  eia  L^i.aLc  artist. 
But,  in  orcler  to  apprehend  his  place  in  the  hLslory  oi  .\ttic  prose, 
we  must  remerr.hcr  that  the  ancients  felt  him  to  be  Iwth,  and 
that  he  was  even  reproarhc<l  by  detractors  with  exceus^ive  study 
of  effect.  Aeachiiics  is  ihc  most  theatrical  oi  the  Greek  orators; 
he  is  vehement,  and  often  brilliant,  but  seldom  persuasive. 
Hypcrcidcs  was,  after  Demosthenes,  probably  the  most  effective; 
he  had  much  of  the  grace  of  Lysias,  but  also  a  wit,  a  fire  and  a 
pathos  which  weee  his  own.  Poctiona  of  six  of  hia  speeches, 
found  in  Egypt  between  1847  and  18901  an  citant.  The  one 
oaatkm  of  Lycaigna  which  lenabM  to  wlacanuat  and  atntely, 
itminding  ns  both  «f  Antipbon  and  of  bocrsto.  Dinaicfaus 
waamcvdya  bad  imitator  of  Demosthenes.  There  seems  more 
to  regret  that  Demadcs  is  not  represented  by  larger 


fragment."!.  The  decline  of  Attic  oratory  may  be  dated  from 
Demetrius  of  Phalernm  (.3 1  ,S  B.C.),  the  pupil  of  Aristotle,  and  the 
first  to  introduce  the  custom  of  making  sprerhcs  on  imaginary 
subjects  as  practiscii  in  the  rhetorical  schools.  Cicero  names  him 
as  the  first  who  impaired  the  vigour  of  ihe  earlier  eloquence, 
"  preferring  his  own  swcetnc»  to  the  weight  and  dignity  of  his 
predecessors."  He  forms  a  connecting  link  between  Athens  and 
Alexandria,  where  he  found  refuge  after  Us  downfaH  and  pro- 
moted the  foundation  of  the  famous  iibiaiy. 

In  later  times  ontoiy  diUdy  iloaiisbed  in  the  coast  and 
island  settlements  Of  Aria  Minor,  eapedal|y  Khodes.  Here  a 
new,  florid  style  of  oration  arose,  called  tbe  "  Asiatic,"  which 
owed  its  origin  to  Hcgcsias  of  Magnesia  (c.  150  b  c  1. 

The  place  of  Plato  in  the  history  of  Greek  literature  is  as 
unique  as  his  place  in  the  history  of  Greek  thought.  The  literary 
genius  shown  in  the  dialogues  is  many-sided:  it  /^uofo. 
includes  dramatic  power,  remarkable  skill  in  parody,  phioai 
a  subtle  faculty  of  satire,  ami,  generally,  n  command  prn»-~ 
over  the  luier  tones  of  language.  In  pas.sagi-s  of 
continuous  exposition,  where  the  argument  rises  into 
the  higher  regions  of  diaaisrioo,  Plato's  prose  takes  a  more 
decidedly  poetical  colouring^nevcr  fforid  or  sentioiental, 
however,  but  lofty  and  austere.  In  Plato's  later  wOifca— SUCh, 
fcx  instance,  as  the  Lam,  Tmaau,  Critiot—wt  can  perceive 
that  bis  style  did  not  nmain  miaffected  by  the  amooth  lltcraiy 
proae  which  conteinpqpuy  writers  had  developed.  Aristotle's 
influence  on  the  form  of  Attic  prose  literature  would  probubty 
have  been  considerable  if  hk  RJteloric  had  been  published  while 
Attic  oratory  had  still  a  vigorous  life  before  il.  But  in  this, 
as  in  other  departments  of  mental  elTort,  it  was  Aristotle's 
lot  to  set  in  order  what  the  Greek  intellect  had  done  in  that 
creative  [Kriod  which  had  now  come  to  an  end.  His  own  chief 
contribution  to  the  original  arhicvpm<*nt5  of  the  race  w?.s  the 
most  fitting  one  that  could  have  been  made  by  him  in  whose 

lifetime  they  were  closed.  He  bequeathed  an  instrument  by 
which  analysis  could  be  carried  further,  he  founded  a  science 
of  reasoning,  and  left  those  who  followed  him  to  apply  it  in  all 
those  provinces  of  knowledge  which  he  had  mapped  OOt.' 
Theophrastns,  bis  pupil  and  Iiis  suocetaor  in  the  Lycenm,  opens 
the  new  age  of  leanidi  and  sdentlfie  daasifiaiUoD  with  bia 
extant  works  on  botany,  but  is  better  known  to  nodem  leadm 
by  his  lively  ChanOers,  the  prototypes  of  sudi  sketches  in 
English  literature  as  those  of  Hall,  Overburj'  and  Earle. 

(C)  Tht  Literature  of  tht  Decadence. — The  period  of  decadence 
in  Greek  hterature  begins  with  the  extinction  of  free  pohticjil 
life  in  the  Greek  cities.  So  long  as  the  Greek  common-  ciimrwctt.' 
wealths  were  independent  and  vigorous,  Greek  life  oftin 
rested  on  the  identity  of  the  man  with  the  citizen. 
The  city  state  w.as  the  highest  unit  of  Social  organiza- 
tion;  the  whole  training  and  character  of  the  man  were  viewed 
relatively  to  his  membeisliip  of  the  city.  Tbe  market-place, 
the  assembly,  the  theatre  were  places  of  frequent  meeting,  where 
the  sense  of  dtisenship  was  quickened,  where  common  standards 
of  opiniol)  or  feeling  wens  fonned.  Poetry,  music,  sculptnte, 
IitBimtuii^«it«inaIltlirir  iarais,wcRBattaBaf  puUicintenBt. 
Evety  drixen  bad  some  degree  of  acquaintance  with  them,  and 
was  in  some  mcssnre  capable  of  judging  them.  The  poet  and  the 
musician,  the  historian  and  the  sculptor,  did  not  live  a  life  of 
studious  seclusion  or  engrossing  professional  work.  They  were, 
as  a  rule,  in  full  sympathy  with  the  practical  interestt;  of  ti.eir 
time.  Their  art,  whatever  its  form  might  be,  was  the  toncen- 
tratcd  and  ennobled  expression  of  their  political  exis;enc<-. 
Aesrhylus  breathed  into  fraged\-  the  inspiration  of  one  who  had 
him.self  fought  the  great  fight  of  nation.al  litjcration.  Sophocles 
was  the  colleague  of  Pericles  in  a  high  military  command. 
Thucydides  describes  the  oix-rations  of  the  Peloponnesian  War 
with  the  practical  knowledge  of  one  who  had  been  in  charge  of 
a  fleet.  Ictinus  and  Pheidias  gave  shape  in  stone,  not  to  mere 
visions  of  the  studio,  but  to  the  more  glorinus,  bcratisp  more 

'  His  CoHslitHtum  of  Athens  (q.v.),  of  which  a  pamrus  MS.  was 
found  in  Egypt  and  published  w  1891,  forms  part  of  a  laissr  work 
on  the  coutitulion  of  i^B  Giedr  and  foreign  cities. 

.       ,  mi7 
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real  and  vivid,  perceptions  which  had  been  quickcued  in  them 
by  a  liWng  cotntnunion  with  the  Atheniun  spirit,  by  a  daily 
cooieroplation  of  Athenian  greatness,  in  the  theatre  where 
tngte  poets  idealized  the  legends  of  the  p.tst,  in  the  ccdcsia 
wlwtt  eveiy  citizen  had  his  vote  on  the  policy  of  the  state,  or  in 
that  free  sod  gracious  society,  full  of  beauty,  yet  exempt  from 
veiat&Mtt  ooaMnunt,  which  belooged  to  the  age  of  PeiiciM, 
The  tribunal  which  judged  these  works  of  literature  or  art  was 
sndi  u  was  best  fitted  to  piwem  tlie  (svoucabte  amditibiis 
imder  whkh  they  arose.  Criddsm  was  not  in  the  hanib  of  a 
literary  clique  or  of  a  social  caste.  The  inJIueDcc  of  jealousy  or 
malevolence,  and  the  more  fatal  influence  of  affectation,  had 
little  powiT  to  r.lTt  Ct  'he  vrniir*.  Tht  vt  r^liii  wii.i  |iriiii.iuiji  rd 
by  the  whuU'  IukI)'  of  the  r'.li/cns.  Tli<:  >uii:css  ur  laJutt  oi  u 
w.is  di-c;(liii,  iniL  Ijy  :hL-  niif.or  cirtuiii^tance  that  it 
j;:i!nrrl  the  iirsi  or  second  prize,  but  by  the  coLIoctr.c  opinion  of 
I  he  ritizens  assembled  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus.  A  ■.'.■  ■.-t;  of 
aichitecturc  or  "sculpture  was  approved  or  condemned,  not  by 
the  sentence  of  a  few  whom  the  multitude  blindly  followed,  but 
by  the  general  judgment  of  some  twenty  thousand  persons,  each 
of  whom  was  in  some  degree  qualified  by  education  and  by  habit 
to  form  an  indqiendent  estimate.  The  artist  worked  for  all  his 
feDow-citnon,  and  knew  tbat  he  would  be  judged  by  all.  The 
sold  of  his  work  was  the  fresh  and  living  Impiration  of  nature;, 
it  was  Uie  ennobled  expression  of  his  own  life;  and  the  public 
opinion  Ixfore  which  it  came  waa  ftee,  iftteUlfent  and  sincere. 

Philip  of  Macedon  did  not  take  away  the  muoidpal  inde- 
pendence of  the  ClrLck  cii'xi.  Viul  he  dealt  a  death-blow  to  the 
old  politii  ,il  iife.  rtiL  Athenian  poet,  historian,  artist 
MUMtato'  ""'t^' '  ^' P""  '  "  '"^^ ' ^'^  could  never  again  have 
n»acaitm.  l^h.il  which  used  lo  Ik-  itu-  very  mainspring  of  all  such 
activity — the  daily  expcrici  LC  and  consciousness  of 
pattidpalion  in  the  aHairs  of  an  independent  state.  lie  could 
wo  longer  breathe  the  invigorating  air  of  constitutional  freedom, 
or  of  the  social  intercourse  to  which  that  fri-edom  lent  dignity  as 
well  as  grace.  Then  came  Alexander's  conquests;  Greek  civiliza- 
tion was  diffused  over  Asia  and  the  East  by  means  of  Greek 
colonies  in  which  vVsiatic  and  Greek  elements  were  mingled. 
The  life  of  such  acttlentents,  under  the  monarchies  into  which 
Alexander's  empire  broke  up,  could  sot  be  anfaBatad  hy  the  spMt 
of  the  Gredt  commonwealths  m  the  old  days  of  poGtical  f  taedom. 
But  the  etlemab  of  Greek  life  were  there— the  temples,  the 
statues,  the  theatres,  the  porticos.  Ceremonies  and  festivals 
were  conducted  in  the  Greek  manner.  In  private  life  Greek 
usages  prevailed.  Greek  was  the  language  most  t.-i  d:  f.rn  k 
bcioks  were  in  demand.  The  mixture  of  races  would  a.'.vayb  in 
some  measure  distinguish  even  the  outward  life  of  suth  a  com- 
munity from  thai  oi  a  |iurc  Greek  state;  and  the  f,Trni'y  with 
whieh  Greek  tivilijiation  was  adopted  would  vary  n  ili:Trri  nt 
places.  Syria,  for  example,  was  rapidly  .ind  completely  Heilen- 
iaed.  Judaea  resi.sted  the  process  to  the  last.  In  Egypt  a  Greek 
aristocracy  of  office,  birth  and  intc^lrr'  ctistrrl  sidr  by  si<le  with 
a  distinct  Mtive  life.  But,  vic  voi  in  ii.^  I  rM.i  li  i  a-spect,  this 
new  civilisation  may  be  railed  Hellenism.  Hellenism  (.({.v.) 
means  the  adoiption  of  Hellenic  ways;  and  it  is  properly  applied 
to  a  civilization,  gcneially  Hellenic  in  external  things,  pervading 
people  not  necenarfly  or  exduaively  HeUenie  hgr  race.  What 
Hellenic  literature  was  to  Hellss,  that  the  HeUeidstie  litoatui^ 
was  to  Hellenism.  The  literature  of  Hellenbm  has  the  Heloiit 
iiriii  vithout  the  Hellenic  soul.  The  literature  of  Hds*  was 
(.itutivc;  the  literature  of  Hellenism  is  derivative. 

.Vh'xandria  was  the  centre  of  Greek  intellectual  activity  from 
.Mexander  to  Augustus.  Its  "  Museum."  or  college,  and  its 
li':ir.irv,  Imth  founded  tiv  il  first  Ptolemy  (Sotcr), 
J^J^jJIjj*'  gave  il  such  attractions  for  learned  men  as  no  other 
furitA  city  could  rival.  The  labours  of  research  or  arrange- 
ment are  those  which  characterize  the  ^esandrian 
period.  Even  in  its  poetry  spontaneous  motive  was  replaced  by 
c'udiie  skill,  as  in  the  hymns,  epigrams  and  elegies  of  Galli- 
roachus,  in  the  enigmatic  verses  of  Lycophron,  in 
the  highly  finished  efic  of  Apolkmhis  Rhodius,  and 
in  the  vttkfied  lore,  astronomical  or  medical,  of  Aiatns  and 


Nkaudet.  The  mimes  of  Herodai  iur  fii-roiida.s)  of  Cos  \i\  ;oo 
B.C.),  written  in  the  loiiic  di.liect  and  chuliartibic  verse,  repreacnt 
scenes  from  everyday  lile.  'J'he  p''r'>''i:s  ipubliibtd  in  iSoi) 
contains  seven  complete  pocm.s  and  frngmentsof  an  eighth. 
They  are  remarkably  witty  and  full  of  shrewd  observations,  but 
at  times  coarse.  The  paitoral  poetry  of  the  age — Dorian  by 
origin — was  the  most  pleasiqg;  lor  thk,  if  it  is  to  please  at  ail, 
must  have  Its  ^riqg  in  the  contemphnion  of  aatuie.  llieoaitiia 
Is  not  exempt  iron  the  aitificialism  of  the  RdlenisiBg  Uterature; 
but  his  true  sense  of  natural  beauty  entitles  him  to  a  place  in 
the  first  rank  of  pastoral  poets.  Bion  of  lamia  *nd  Moachtts  of 
Synicu.se  also  charm  by  the  music  and  often  by  the  pathos  of 

thi'ir  bur'.ilii-  \-L-rfi',  E.\r:iv.iticns  an  the  sire  of  the  temple  of 
Aickpius  at  tpii.lauru^  hase  bruughi  to  light  two  hexaiTteter 
poems  and  a  pai  itn  '/\r.  Ionic  metre)  on  Apollo  and  Asclepius  l;y 
a  local  poet  narm  d  Is;,  Hii^.  who  flourished  about  ?8o  Tragedy 
was  repress ntfsl  thi-  [x.rts  knuwn  .is  Ihc  -Mi  \;)r.dri:iii  I'lriaii. 
But  it  is  not  for  its  poetry  ol  any  liirui  lhat  this  period  rif  (Irid; 
literature  is  memorable.  Its  true  work  was  in  erudition 
and  science,  .\ristarchus  (156  B.C.),  the  greatest  in  a  ^JJ|*'«*» 
long  littc  of  .Alexandrian  critics,  set  the  example  of  a  mttmm. 
more  thorough  method  in  revising  and  interpreting  the 
ancient  texts,  and  may  in  this  sense  be  said  to  have  become 
the  founder  of  sdent^  scholarship.  The  critical  studies  of 
Alexandfia*  caifkd  on  by  the  foiloweis of  AiiStaithus,  gradually 
formed  the  basts  for  a  science  of  grammar.  The  earliest  Gre«:k 
grammar  is  that  of  Dtonysius  Tbrax  (bom  c.  166),  a  pupil  of 
Aristarchus,  Translation  was  another  prov  ince  of  work  which 
employed  the  learned  of  .Alexandria — ulKre  ihe  Septuagin: 
version  of  !.he  Old  Te:-i:imcnt  was  l>cgun,  profialjly  ,ibout  ,;oo- 
250  B.C.  Chiuuolugj*  was  treated  scientifiratiy  by  Eratosthenes, 
and  was  combined  with  history  by  Manetho  in  his  chronicles 
of  Egypt,  .md  by  Berossus  in  his  chronicles  of  Chaldaea.  Euclid 
was  at  .\lcxandria  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter.  Herophilus 
ai:d  Era&istratus  were  distinguished  ph>-sicians  and  anatomists, 
and  the  authors  of  several  medical  works.   The  general  results 


of  the  Alex.indrian  period  might  perhaps  be  stated 


SmBougym 


thus.  Alexandria  produced  a  few  eminent  men  of 
science,  some  leanied  poeU  (in  a  few  cases,  of  great  literary 
merit)  and  many  able  schoiazs.  The  preservatkm  of  the  best 
Greek  Ktentuie  was  due  chtelly  to  the  unremitting  care  of  the 
Alexandrian  critics,  whose  appreciation  of  it  partly  compensated 
for  the  decay  of  the  old  Greek  perceptions  in  literature  and  art, 
and  who  did  thefr  utmost  to  hand  it  down  in  a  form  as  free  as 
possible  fron-i  llu- 1  rn^rs  of  Lnjiyists.  On  ihcwhole, thcpatronfige 
of  letters  by  the  Fjiilimirs  had  probably  a.<!  large  a  me.tsure  of 
sucee&s  as  was  imssibk  under  the  existing  l  otiddiuns;  and  it  was 
afforded  at  a  time  wiien  there  was  special  danger  that  u  true 
literar>'  tradition  might  die  out  of  the  world. 

The  Graeco-Roman  period  in  the  literature  of  Hellenism  may 
be  dated  from  the  Roman  subjugation  of  Greece.  "  Greece 
ntadc  a  captive  of  the  rough  conqueror,"  but  it  did  nr 
not  follow  from  this  intellectual  conquest  that  .Athens  orm^o- 
becamc  once  more  the  intellectual  centre  qf  the  worid.  f^^ff 
Under  the  empire,  indbcd,  the  uiiivetaity  of  Athena  * 
long  enjoyed  a  pre-eminent  rcputatko.  But  Rome  gradually 
became  the  point  to  which  the  greatest  woHeeta  in  every  kind 
tseee  drawn.  Greek  Dterature  had  already  made  a  home  there 
before  the  dose  of  the  snd  centtiry  n.c.  Sulla  brought  a  Creek 
librarj'  from  .\thens  to  Rome.  Swrh  nu  n  .is  CLn  ro  und  .\iticus 
were  indefatigable  collectors  and  rcatlers  of  (keck  books.  The 
pov.er  of  spc  ikiriK  .'^i  d  writing  the  Greek  language  became  an 
indispensaUie  atcotnpii-shmrnt  for  hiehly  educated  Romans. 
The  h'brary  planned  by  Julius  Cirsiir  .-md  fruiiHeil  h\  AuS'SStUS 
had  two  principal  departments,  one  for  Latin,  1  he  ot  her  for  Greek 
works.  Tiberius.  Vespasian.  Domltian  and  Trajan  contributed 
to  enlarge  the  collection.  Rome  became  more  and  more  the 
rival  of  Alexandria,  not  only  as  pos.'tessing  great  libraries,  but 
also  as  a  seat  of  learning  at  which  Greek  men  of  letters  found 
appreciation  and  encouragement.  Greek  poetry,  eipedally 
in  its  higher  forms,  riwtoric  and  literary  criticism,  Uatory  and 
pUkMopby,  were  all  cultivated  by  Greek  witters  at  Jtome. 
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The  first  part  of  the  Gneco-Romaa  period  may  b«  defined 
M  cimding  from  146  SjCi  to  tlie  ckse  of  Uie  Rmuui  republic 
At  its  OMiuaieBCement  stands  the  name  of  one  who 
kad  nove  ijpa]  affinity  than  any  of  his  contemporaries 
jtft  with  t]ic  Bif>t  writos  of  old  Athcao,  and  wfao,  at  the 
tame  tinf ,  am  jMtt  deaily  Inw  tlw  «iiipii»  of  tiM 
vodd  was  passing  to  Rome.  TkCBubjeetof  Polybius(£.MS-t9o) 
yeas  the  history  of  Roman  coaquat  from  364  to  146  B.C.  His 
styli',  plain  and  straight  forward,  ts  frc«  from  the  florid  rhetoric 
oi  ihv  lime,  liul  the  dii Unction  of  Polybius  is  that  he  is  the 
last  dreek  writer  who  in  some  meosurt-  rctaiiii  iht  spirit  oi  the 
oj.i  cr  iztn-Uie.  He  chose  his  subject,  not  because  it  gave  scope 
tu  li-;>rninK  or  lilurary  skill,  but  with  a  motive  akin  to  that  which 
prompted  the  history'  at  Thiicydides — namely,  because,  as  a 
Greek  citizen,  he  fck  iniL-uiely  the  political  importance  of  lKom; 
wars  which  had  given  Koiiic  the  ma&icry  oi  the  world.  I'he 
chief  historical  work  which  the  following  century  produced— 
the  Umstrtai  Hidory  of  Diodorus  Siculus  (fl.  c.  jo  b-c.) — 
leiauibted  that  of  Polybius  in  recogniziog  Rome  as  the  political 
oentR  of  tba  earth,  as  the  point  on  which  all  earlier  scries  of 
events  conveiged.  In  all  dse  Diodorus  represents  the  new 
«fe  ia  whidt  ue  Creek  Uttnriaa  had  no  loogec  the  piaetical 
knowMsft  ud  jmii^.  of  •  tiavdler,  a  iddier  or  a  ataieiBHii, 
but  only  the  diligeooei  aqd:i|imaUy  the  dulncti^  cf  alabodooa 

compiler. 

The  Greek  liiiraturu  of  i?ie  Tvoninn  empire,  from  Augustus 
to  Justinian,  tnurnxously  prolitic.  The  area  over  which 
Sccoarf  Greek  language  was  (UlluHcd — either  as  a  medium 

pani         oi  inicrtourse  or  as  an  tbiablished  Lir.inch  of  the  lugber 
tduciiiion — was  co-cxtcnsivc  with  the  empire,:  itself. 
4.0,09.  imracnw  store  of   materials  had   now  been 

accumulated,  on  whiih  critics,  commentators,  compilers, 
imitators,  were  employed  with  incessnnt  industry.  In  very 
many  of  its  forms,  the  work  of  ci>mp<jsin\>n  or  adaptation  had 
been  reduced  to  a  mcchar.ic:d  kn^ck.  If  there  is  any  one  charac- 
teristic which  broadly  d]b.'.ii.^ui<bes  the  Greek  literature  of  these 
five  ceaturiesi  it  U  the  absence  of  originality  cither  in  fonn  or  in 
matter.  Lvdaii  is,  in  his  way,  a  rare  exception;  and  hit  great 
popHkifiiy— be  b  tb«  oaty  Greek  writer  ot  thl«  period,  CKcpt 
Ftutaidi,  wbo  has  been  widely  popular-'iUiiiiates  the  latneas 
el  the  add  level  above  which  he  staadis  oat.  The  sustained 
abundance  of  literary  production  under  the  empire  was  partly 
due  to  the  fart  that  there  '.vils  no  open  poHtical  career.  Never, 
probably,  was  literature  so  import  .int  :is  ;i  resource  for  educated 
men;  and  the  hal'it  of  ^c^ilin^;  before  friendly  or  ob&etjuious 
audiences  swelled  the  number  of  writers  whose  taste  had  been 
cultivated  tu  a  pofitt  just  slwrk  of  perceiving  that  thqr  ooght 
not  to  write. 

In  the  manifold  proac  work  of  this  period,  four  principal 
departments  may  be  distinguished,  (i)  Uistory,  with  Biography, 
ff^d  and  GeogfUipi^  History  is  represented  by  Dionysius 
mrnn  ot  of  Halicarnassus— also  memorable  for  his  criticisms  on 
prom  {^hg  orators  and  his  effort  to  revive  a  true  standard 
uttntan.  ^  ^^^^  Dme— hy  Caaaiua  Dio,  Joaephus,  Arrian. 
Appiaa,  Henduin,  EnadHus  and  Zosiinua.  In  Uography,  the 
foremost  names  arc  Plutarch,  Dkigencs  LsCrllilS  and  Philo- 
Stratus;  in  geography,  Ilippaidnia  of  Nicaca,  Stnbo,  Ptolemy 
and  Paiuaniaa.  (2)  Entdiiian  and  Science.  The kumd labours 
of  the  Alexandrian  schools  were  continued  in  all  their  various 
I'eliis,  I'niier  this  head  may  be  mentioned  such  works 
a.a  the  lexicons  of  Julius  i*oKu\,  Harpocration  and  Hesychius, 
Hephaestion's  treatise  on  nn-'re,  and  Hcrodian's  system  of 
accentuation;  the  commen•.a^e^^  of  Galen  on  I'iato  and  on 
llippocr.itcs,  the  learned  ti:i:,celLiines  of  Alhen;ieus,  Aelirin 
and  Siobacus;  and  the  ^traiagems  of  I'oiyaenus.  (j)  Rhftcric 
aiid  Bdles-Letlres.  The  most  popular  writers  on  the  ttieury 
of  rhetoric  were  Hcrmagoras,  Ilcrmogcmw,  Ajihthonius  and 
Cassius  Longinus— the  last  the  reputed  author  of  the  essay 
Oh  Subtimity.  Among  the  most  renowned  teachers  of  rhetoric  - 
now  distinctivdyj  called  "Sophists,"  or  rhetoricians  ~  were 
Dio  Chiyaoatoin,  Actios  Aristidea,TheDistiv«.Hiaeriu3»UlMniua 
and  Herodea  Atticua.  Akin  to  the  rhetorical 


various  forms  of  ornamental  or  imaginative  prose — dialoguea* 
letters,  essays  or  novels.  Lucian,  in  his  dialogues,  exhibits 
more  of  the  classical  style  and  of  the  classical  spirit  than  any 
writer  of  the  later  age;  he  has  also' a  remarkable  affinity  wiUi 
the  lone  of  modem  satire^  as  In  SwitI  or  Vdiahre.  His  Attic 
btoae^  thfl«gli  neceaaaiily  attifidal,  was  at  least  tin  beat  that 
had  bocQ  wtftteo  foir  fwt  ccotwiM.  tht  anpaior  JvUm  was 
the  author  both  of  orations  and  of  satfrical  pfeccs.  The  chief 
of  the  Greek  novelists  (the  forcri;nner  of  whom  '.vas  Aristides 
of  Miletus,  c.  100  B.C.,  in  his  M iicfian  Ttdtsj  are  Xcnophon  of 
Ephesus  and  LonRus,  representing  a  purely  Greek  type  of 
romance,  and  Heliodurus — wiili  his  imitators  Achilles  Tatius 
and  Chariton— representing  a  school  influenced  by  Oriental 
fiction.  There  were  also  many  ChriMian  romanrrs  m  Greek, 
usually  of  a  religious  tendency.  Aiciphron's  liclitious  LftUrs — 
founded  largely  on  the  New  Comedy  of  Alheni — represent  the 
same  kind  of  industry  which  produced  the  letters  of  Phalaris, 
Aristacnetus  and  similar  collections.  (4)  PkilosepAy  is  rcpr^ 
sented  chiefly  by  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurellus,  in  both  of 
whom  the  Stoic  dement  is  the  prevailing  one;  by  the  Nco- 
platMiist%  audi  as  Flotinus,  Foqibyry,  lamblfchua;  and  by 
Frodjis,  «f  that  edectk  achisal  wUdi  atoae  at  Athens  la  the 
gib  nBCfljiy  A.i»i 

>  Hie  Greek  poetry  of  this  period  presents  no  wotfc  Of 
merit.  Babrius  versified  the  Acsopic  Fables;  Opptan  (or  two 
poets  of  this  namel  wrote  didactic  i>oonis  un  tishing 
and  huntin;;;  Xouaus  and  Muinrus  .'^m\■rru^e^s  made 
elaborate  essays  in  epic  verse;  and  the  On'hic  lore  inspired 
some  poems  and  hymns  of  i  myotic  chnr;icter.  The  so-ealled 
SibyllifK  Oracles,  in  hex;iiaeter  verse,  range  in  diite  from  abour 
170  B.C.  to  A.D.  700,  and  are  partly  the  expression  of  the  Jewish 
longings  for  the  restoration  of  Israel,  partly  predictions  of  the 
triumph  of  Christianity.  By  far  the  most  pleasing  com* 
positions  in  verse  which  have  come  to  us  from  this  age 
are  soma  of  the  short  poems  in  the.  Qreek  Anthology, 
which  inchidca  soma  pjecaa  as  early  as  tbc  beginning  of 
th«  5tli  centuiy  S.C.  and  mmm  as  late  as  the  6th  centjuiy  of  the 
Christian  era. 

■  Tha  4th  csnbiiy  mqr  be  said  to  merit  the  hrgfanfng  of  the 
bat  atage  in  the  decay  of  liteiaiy  Hdlenian.  Firom  that  point 

the  decline  was  rapid  and  nearly  continuous.  The  attitude 
of  the  church  towards  it  was  no  longer  that  whicb  had  been  held 
by  Clement  01  .Mcvandria,  by  Justin  Martyr  or  by  Origcn. 
There  w:is  now  a  Chriiitian  (jreek  literature,  and  a  Christian 
Creek  elotjuence  of  extraordinary  power.  Ihe  laity  became 
more  and  more  estr^ngwl  from  the  Greek  literature  -however 
intrinsically  pure  and  no!)le-  of  the  pa^an  past.  At  the  same 
time  the  Greek  language — wiiidi  liad  maintained  its  purity  in 
Italian  seats — was  becoming  corrupted  in  the  new  Greek  Rome 
of  the  East.  In  a.d.  529  Justinian  put  forth  an  edict  by  which 
the  schools  of  heathen  philosophy  were  formally  dosed.  The 
act  had  at  least  a  symbolical  meaning.  It  is  necessary  to  guard 
against  the  supposition  that  such  assumed  landmarks  in  political 
or  litetaqr  history  always  mark  a  definite  transition  from  ana 
order  of  things  to  aaother.  But  it  ■  practicBOy  convenient, 
or  necessary,  to  use  such  landmarks. 

Btbliooraphv. — The  first  attempt  at  a  connected  history  of 
Greek  literature  wa*  the  monumental  and  still  indispensable  work 
of  J.  A.  Fabrieius  (14  vols.,  1705-1728;  new  ed.  in  12  vols,  by 
C.  C.  Harless,  1 790-1 809);  this  wa»  followed  by  F.  Schdll's  Hist, 
df  la  litUriilurc  grecque  (1813).  Both  thenc  work*  begin  with  tlu; 
c.irhest  tirm-;  n^d  go  down  to  the  latest  pTyud  of  the  Byzantine 
empire.  Of  more  modern  and  nEcmt  works  the  following  may  be 
inentionctl;  G.  Bcmhardy,  Grumiitss  der  piuhiuhen  Lilemtur 
ci  ^  v>-t84s:  4th  cd.,  1876-18*0;  5th  cd.  of  voC  i..  by  R.  Volkmanti. 
iSi^j;,  chiefly  confined  to  the  poets;  C.  O.  Mfilkr,  Hittefy  9f  Grttk 
Litemture  (unfinished),  written  for  the  London  Society  lor  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  miblishcd  in  RnslLsh  in  1840. 
the  translation  tx-ing  by  C  Comewall  Ixrwis  ami  I  \V.  t^oruildson 
(the  1-itti  r  I  uriiplett'd  the  work  to  the  end  of  t'le  fiyv-intim-  ix  rind 
for  the  edition  ol  lS5«>;  the  t«crman  text  was  published  by  K. 
MUtler  in  1841;  4th  ed.  by  K.  Heilz,  1882-1884);  W.  More.  Critical 
History  ot  tke  Lantuatf  <tnd  Liierattirt  cf  Amditit  Gnete  (i8y>~ 
i837)s  J«J>a|^  (j^MSaKhc  L^erMtuguOidge  ,(iS72-l894.  vola. 
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lyric,  drama  down  to  Euripides,  and  the  bceinnings  of  prose;  R. 
Nicolai.  GrieckUche  LiUraiutfietchickU  (2nd  ed.,  t873-i!178),  useful 
for  hihlioKraphy.  but  in  other  rcupetts  unsatisfactory;  J.  V.  Mahaffy, 
//n(,  til  Clas.stiii!  (jrefk  Ltleruture  (4th  ed,,  1903);  A.  and  M.  Cruiset, 
llUl.  lie  Ui  IMniture  grecque  (1887-1809.  2nd  ed.  1896);  \V. 
Chriftt  Ouckid^  6»r  piethitthen  Literatur  m>  auf  die  Zeil  Juslinians 
ed.,  1905;  3th  ed.,  pt.  i.,  by  O.  St&hlin  and  W.  Schmtd,  1908). 
by  far  X\»  mo»t  tcrviccable  handbook  for  the  student.  F.  Suttcniihl'.'i 
CeickichU  der  griechiscHen  Literatur  in  der  Atexandrinerceit  (1891- 
1892)  is  csfx^  i.illy  \Mliial)lc  for  its  notes.  Of  smaller  manuals  the 
folliivvin^  will  I  1i  ii-:fl  mtwt  uacful:  G.  G.  Murray,  History  of 
Anctenl  Greek  Literature  (1897);  F.  B.  Jcvons.  History  oj  Greek 
LUmhiM  (3rd  cd.,  lyoo)  dlDwn  to  the  time  of  Ocinoatheiiea;  A.  and 
M.  Croiwt,  MantM  tf'Atil.  it  la  Utttraltire  tnequt  (1900;  EnR.  trans., 
by  G,  F.  Hpffclbower,  N.Y.,  IO04):  also  the  grniTiil  slcctrln-s  by 
LJ.  vnn  Wilamowitz-Mfillendorff  in  Die  Kultur  df  Gc^cnwari,  i.  8 
(1905).  by  .\.  Gerrkc  in  \\\v  Sammlung  (ifinhrn  iLiipzig,  2nd  cd., 
1905),  and  by  R.  C.  jcM'  in  C';.r):f.:]t;i,>';  to  Grrrk  Sludia  (C.inibridne, 

1905)  .  Other  worka  K'^ntf'i'ly  connected  with  the  subject  are: 
E.  nQbnaft  BMiegfapkie  der  ktassixhen  Alterlumsniissensckafl 
(and  ed.,  1M9),  pp.  161-171 :  W.  Engelmann,  Bibliotkeea  scriptorum 
(kutieorum  (8th  cd..  by  E.  Preuss,  1880);  J.  B.  Mayor,  Guidf  to 
the  Choice  of  Claisical  Books  (i»<j6),  p.  86;  W.  Kroll,  Dif  Allrr- 
tumyunssenschfift  im  Utslen  I'lerteljakrkundeTl  iSyj-iQtio  (lyos), 
p.  465  fi.>ll  ;  J.  E.  S-ukIvs,  /fri/orv  of  Classiut!  SrhoUinhtp  (ic>(i<>- 

1906)  :  "  llibhothcca  pbilologica  classics,"  in  C.  Bursian's  Jahres- 
ttrtcht  liber  di*  FarlttiritU  d*r  Uassischen  AUertmwitwtssenuhaft; 
■ftidea  in  Pauly-VI^Mom'*  RiaUtKyclofidie  dtr  Ututitthen  Alter- 
(■HMMMMMdM  R  (ta94— )-  (R.  C  J. ;  XO 

II.  ByZAMTIKZ  LrrERATDRE 

By  "Byzantine  literature"  is  generally  meant  the  literature, 
writteo  in  Greek,  of  the  Kxalled  Byzantine  period.  There  b  no 
justification  whatever  for  the  Inclusion  of  Latin  works 
2^''  of  the  time  of  the  But  Roman  enqiire.  The  dose  of 
the  Bynutfaie  period  is  deaitjr  nadced  by  the  year 
1453,  >t  which  date,  idth  the  Ml  of  the  Baatem  ^pire,  the 
peculiar  odtwe  and  literary  life  of  the  Byzantines  came  to  an 
cod.  It  is  only  as  regards  the  beginning  of  the  Byzantine  period 
that  any  doubt.s  exist.  There  are  no  sufficient  grounrls  for  dating 
it  from  Justinian,  as  was  formerly  often  done.  In  surveying  the 
I  whole  tlevelopmcnt  of  the  political,  ecclesiastical  and  literary 
life  and  of  the  genera!  culture  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  partiru- 
larly  of  its  e.Tstcrn  [lortion.  we  arrive,  on  the  contrary,  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  actu;il  liate  of  the  beginning  of  this  new  era — 
i.e.  the  Christian-Hyz.ur.ine,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Pagan- 
Greek  and  Pagan- Roman —falls  within  the  reign  of  Constantine 
the  Great.  Hy  the  foundation  of  the  new  capital  city  of  Con- 
atantinopte  (which  lay  amid  Greek  turrouodinss)  and  by  the 
establishment  of  the  ChristiaB  faith  aa  the  state  leHgioii,  God- 
atantiae  fiudfy  brake  with  the  Romah-Pagaa  tra&ioa,  and 
•  bid  the  fattndatioB  of  the  Christiaa-Bysantine  period  of  devdop- 
ment.  Moreover,  in  the  department  of  languace,  SO  dosdy 
alHed  with  that  of  literature,  the  4th  century  marks  a  new  epoch. 
About  this  time  occurred  the  f;n;il  ilisappcarance  of  a  character- 
istic of  the  ancient  Greek  lanKnaRf,  important  alike  in  poetry 
and  in  rhythmic  prose,  the  ditfrrcnre  o{  "  qu.intiiy."  Its  place 
w.ts  henceforth  taken  by  the  accent ,  wiiich  became  a  dt  lermining 
principle  in  poetry,  as  well  as  for  the  rli\  llir.'.ic  conclusion  of  the 
prose  sentence.  Thus  the  transition  from  the  old  musical 
language  to  a  modern  conversational  idiom  was  complete. 
The  icicn  o<  Con5t.in(ine  the  Great  undoubtedly  marks  the 
of  a  new  period  in  the  most  important  spheres  of 
national  life,  but  it  Ls  equally  certain  that  in  most  of 
rrtntt-  ancient  tradition  long  oootinued  to  exercise  an 

inflwencB.  Sudden  bnachca  of  ooatiauity  an  leas 
common  ia  the  general  culture  and  Ktetaiy  life  of  the 
world  than  in  its  political  or  ecclesiastical  development.  This 
is  true  of  the  transition  from  pagan  antiquity  to  the  Christian 
niidille  a!;e!i.  Malty  centuries  pas.s«.-d  before  the  final  victory  of 
the  new  religious  ideas  and  the  new  spirit  in  public  and  private 
in*.elkct\i:ii  .iitil  moral  life.  The  last  noteworthy  remnants  of 
p;ig,t:iisr-i  liis.ijspcircd  .is  late  as  the  6th  and  7th  centuries.  The 
last  ,i:r>.Lt  cduc.iUon.il  c.-t.iMi->linicnt  which  rcstcl  u(K)n  fupan 
foundations  the  university  o!  .\ihcns — was  not  abolished  till 
A.t>.  520-  The  Helleaizing  of  the  scat  of  empire  and  of  the  state, 
which  was  essential  to  (he  independent  development  of  Byzantine 
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literature,  proceeds  yet  more  slowly.  The  first  purely  Grtek 
emperor  wu  'nberins  II.  (578-582);  but  the  complete  HrifcO' 
izing  of  the  character  of  the  state  had  not  been  accomplished 
until  the  7th  century.   We  shall,  therefore,  regard  the  period 

from  the  4tli  'ci  •he  7t+i  century  as  that  of  the  transition  between 
ancient  times  and  the  middle  ages.  This  period  coincides  with 
the  rise  of  a  new  jwwer  in  the  wurlii's  history — Islam.  But 
though,  in  this  transitional  period,  the  old  .md  the  new  elements 
arc  both  to  a  large  extent  present  nrc  often  inextricably 
interwoven,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  new  elements  arc,  both  as 
regards  their  essential  force  and  their  influence  upon  the  succeed- 
ing period,  of  infinitely  greater  moment  than  the  decrepit  and 
mostly  artificial  survi'vals  of  the  antique. 

In  order  to  estimate  rightly  the  diaiacter  of  Byzantine 
UteqMie  and  ita  distinctive  peculiarities,  in  oontradistiactiOB 
toancfeiAGiedkiitlainqtwfativetoeBminc  the  great 
difference  between  the  drlKtsttons  that  produced  eharmatt 
them.  The  Byzantine  did  not  possess  the  homo-  ""tr* 
gcneous,  organically  constructed  system  of  the  andent 
civilization,  but  was  the  outcome  of  an  amalgamation 
of  which  Hellenism  formed  the  basis.  For,  although  the  Latin 
character  of  the  empire  w.is  at  first  completely  retained,  even 
after  its  fin.il  divi.sion  in  395,  yet  the  dominant  position  of  Greek 
in  the  EjLstcni  empire  gradually  led  to  the  Hellenizing  of  the 
State.  The  last  great  act  of  the  Latin  tradition  was  the  codifica- 
tion, in  the  Latin  language,  of  the  law  by  Justinian  (5a7~s6s)- 
But  it  is  significant  that  the  Nineh  of  Justinian  were  composed 
partly  tn  Gieek,  .as  were  all  the  laws  of  the  succeeding  period. 
Of  the  empetois  in  the  centuries  following  Justinian,  many  of 
ooune  were  foreipien,  Tsanrians,  Annssdaaa  and  others;  but  in 
langnage  and  education  tbqr  were  all  Gn^  lo  the  last  five 
centuries  of  the  empire,  under  die  OeomeBl  and  the  Palaeologi, 
court  and  state  are  purely  Greek. 

In  spite  of  the  dominant  position  of  Greek  in  the  Eastern 
empire,  a  linguistic  and  national  uniformity  such  as  formed  the 
foundation  of  the  old  Latin  fmperium  Rotnanum  never  existed 
there.  In  the  West,  with  the  expansion  of  Rome's  political 
supremacy,  the  Latin  language  and  Latin  culture  were  every- 
where introduced — first  into  the  non-Latin  provinces  of  Italy, 
later  into  Spain,  Gaul  and  North  Africa,  and  at  last  even  into 
certain  parts  of  the  Eastern  empire.  This  Latinizing  was  so 
thorough  that  it  weathered  all  stonns,  and,  in  the  countries 
affected  by  it,  was  the  parent  of  new  and  ^4gorous  nationalities, 
the  Fiench,  the  Spaniards,  tlie  PDrtngMrt  and  the  Rumanians. 
Only  m  Afina  did  "  Latiidsn  ■*  fail  to  take  not  permanently. 
From  tbe  Ah  century  tbat  province  retapecd  into  the  hands  of 
the  itatlve  baibartans  and  of  the  immlgrBilt  Arabs,  and  bodi  the 
Latin  and  the  Greek  influences  (which  luul  grown  in  strength 
during  the  [>eriod  of  the  Eastern  empire)  were,  together  with 
Christianity,  swept  away  without  leaving  a  trace  behind.  It 
might  h.ive  been  expccteil  that  the  Hellcnizing  of  the  {wlitical 
system  of  the  Eastern  empire  would  have  likewise  entailed  the 
Hellenizing  of  the  non-Greek  portions  of  the  empire.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  case;  for  all  the  conditions  prcccd<r.t 
to  such  a  development  were  wanting.  The  non-Greek  portions 
of  the  Eastern  empire  were  not,  from  the  outset,  gradually 
incorporated  into  the  slate  from  a  Greek  centre,  as  were  the 
provinces  in  the  West  from  a  Latbi  centre.  They  had  been 
acquired  in  tbe  old  period  of  the  bomogeneoas  Latin  Imperium. 
I  n  tbe  centuries  immediately  ioilvwlng  ue  divUoo  of  the  empiie, 
tbe  idea  of  HeUenisinc  tbe  Eastern  pravbm*  could  not  take 
root,  owing  to  the  ttct  that  Latin  was  retabwd^  at  least  in 
prindple,  as  the  stale  language.  IHwlBg  die  later  centuries, 
in  the  non-Greek  parts,  centrifugal  tendendes  and  the  destructive 
inroads  of  barbari.in^  began  on  all  sides;  and  the  government 
was  \an  much  occupied  wi;h  the  all  hut  impossible  task  of 
prc.^it-rving  the  politic.il  uni' v  of  the  empire  to  entertain  seriously 
the  wider  aim  of  an  assimil.ilion  of  lanj^uage  and  culture.  More- 
over, the  Greeks  did  not  fK>ssess  that  enormous  fwlitica!  cr.erg>- 
and  force  which  enabled  the  Romans  to  assimilate  foreign  races; 
and.  finally,  they  were  confronted  by  sturdy  Oriental,  mostly 
Semitic,  peoples,  who  were  by  no  ineaos  so  eaqr  to  subjugate  aa 
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were  the  racially  rchtcd  inhabitants  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  Their 
impotence  against  the  pcoplr»  of  the  East  will  be  still  less  hardly 
judfed  a  we  lenembec  tlw  fact  sinady  nentioaed,  tl«U  even 
the  Rflman*  mn  wfthki  »  dwit  period  driven  badi  »id«ver- 
wfadoMd  Igr  the  HmA  Abkfii  Semites  who  for  cenf  ri<«  bad 
lieeD  aiAiJected  to  an  appaRzitly  thorough  proceas  of  Latin- 
iaation. 

The  intlurnce  of  Greek  culture  then,  was  very  slight;  how 
little  indccii  it  [)cnctr;itccl  into  the  oriental  mind  is  shown  by  the 
faet  that,  after  the  violent  Arab  invaaion  in  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Copts  and  Syrians  were  able 
to  rerain  their  language  and  their  national  characteristics, 
while  (ireck  culture  almost  completely  disappeared.  The  one 
great  instance  of  assimilation  of  foreign  nationalities  by  the 
Greeks  is  the  Hellenizing  of  the  Slavs,  who  from  the  6th  centtiry 
had  migrated  into  central  Greece  and  the  Peloponnese.  All 
other  noo-Gieek  tribes  of  any  importance  which  came,  whether 
for  longer  or  for  shorter  periods,  within  the  apfaete  of  the  Eaotem 
ite  dviMaatton  aach  «•  the  Copta,  Syrians, 
anM|iBllB,SllllUl]iaiiatSeAa,B«|ganans,  Albanians 
Ad  an  retained  their  natiooali^  and  language.  The 
complete  Latinizing  of  the  West  has,  accordingly,  no  counterpart 
in  a  similar  Hellemaing  of  the  East.  This  is  clearly  shown  during 
the  Byzantine  period  in  the  progress  of  Christianity.  Every- 
where in  the  West,  even  among  the  non -Romanized  Anglo- 
Saxons,  Irish  and  Germans,  Latin  maintained  its  position  in  the 
church  services  and  in  the  other  branches  of  the  ccclesiasticaj 
system;  down  to  the  Reformation  the  church  remained  a 
complete  organic  unity.  In  the  East,  at  the  earliest  period  01 
its  conversion  to  Christiajiity,  several  foreign  tongues  competed 
with  Greek,  Sjnian,  Coptic,  Armenian,  Georgian,  Gothic, 
Old- Bulgarian  KBia  Others.  The  sacred  books  were  translated 
into  these  liiijiiajFii  and  the  church  services 
■DdnotinOiHk. 
b  the  chmth  trai  ttt  ftMBttlini  ol  variona  aects  and  national 
chuichai  (cf.  die  Copdc  Ncaterians,  the  Syrian  Mbnophysites, 
the  Armenian  and,  in  more  recent  times,  the  Slavonic  national 
churches).  The  Church  of  the  West  was  characterized  by 
uniformity  in  language  and  in  constitution.  In  the  E,-istcm 
Church  parallel  to  the  multiplicity  of  languages  developed  also 
ft  Mrresponding  variety  of  doctrine  and  constitution. 

Though  the  character  of  Byzantine  culture  is  mainly  Greek, 
BOd  Byzantine  literature  is  attached  by  countless  threads  to 

  ancient  Greek  literature,  yet  the  Roman  clement 

MImmt  ioTtus  a  very  essential  part  of  it.  The  whole  political 
character  of  the  Byzantine  empire  is,  despite  its 
Greek  form  and  colouring,  genuinely  Roman.  Legislation  and 
adminiauatiao,  the  miUtaiy  and  naval  tnditioiii,  are  old  Roman 
iMnltr  ud  M  nidii  KpKt  inm  Isanaiteifal  »h«ations,  they 
ceattimed  to  ciiat  and  tpaalei-ewm  nhan  the-ctate  in  head  and 
Umha  had  haoBie  Gnu.  'lb  la  itnBgti  indeed,  how  atrong' 
was  the  political  ooobeptiou  ol  tlie  Roman  state  {SUMOtstedanh'), 
and  with  witat  tenacity  it  held  fts  own,  even  under  the  most 
adverse  conditions,  down  to  the  latter  days  of  the  empire.  The 
Greeks  even  adopted  the  name  "  Romans,'"  which  gradually 
became  90  clnsriy  identified  with  them  as  to  supersede  the  name 
"  Hrllcn>.-s  ";  and  thus  .a  political  was  gradually  converted  into 
an  ethnogra[)hical  and  linguistic  designation.  Rhomnim  wa,s 
the  fflust  common  popular  term  for  tireeks  during  the  Turiush 
period,  and  remains  so  still.  The  old  glorious  name  "  Hellene  " 
was  used  under  the  empire  and  evet^  during  the  middle  ages 
in  a  contemptuous  sense — "  Heathen  "—and  has  only  in  quite 
modem  timca,  on  the  fomation  of  the  kingdom  ol  "  HcUas," 
been  artl6ci<%  wvived.  The  vast  organaeatioo  of  the  Etonian 
politkal  ayatam  eimU  not  b«tcBidaak  variowwajyttpoafiMiBd 
tnfiiWBce  npoB  Bynantiae  civilisation;  and  It  oiiteB  iippinf  d 
as  if  Ronan  political  principles  had  educated  and  nerved  the 
unpolitical  Greek  people  to  great  political  enterprise.  The 
Roman  influence  has  left  distinct  traces  in  the  Greek  language, 
Greek  of  the  Ryiantine  and  modern  period  is  rich  in  Latin 
terms  for  conceptions  connected  with  the  departmrnts  of  justice, 
administration  and  the  imperial  court.  In  literature  such 
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"  barbarisms  "  wete  avoided  aa  far  aapoaaifale,  and  were  replaced 
by  Greek  periphnuaa. 

But  fay  far  the  moat  momenteuB  and  radical  ^ange  wrangbt 
on  the  old  HeUeaiam  waa  effected  by  Chibtianity;  and  yet 
the  tnnaltioa  waa,  in  fact,  by  no  means  so  abrupt  as 
one  mlglit  be  led  to  believe  by  comparing  the  Pagan- 
Hellenic  culture  of  Plato':,  Any  ■.vith  the  Christian- 
Byzantine  of  the  time  of  jj.,u.jj^:i.  For  the  path  had  been 
most  effectually  prepared  for  the  new  religion  by  the  crumbling 
away  of  ihc  ancient  l>elief  in  the  gc^ds.  by  the  humane  doctrine 
of  the  Stoics,  and,  finally,  by  the  trystic  intellectual  tendencies 
of  Neoplatonism.  Moreover,  in  naany  respects  Christiaaity  met 
paganism  h.ahway  by  adapting  itself  to  popular  usages  and 
ideas  and  by  adopting  important  parts  of  the  pagan  literature. 
The  whole  edocational  system  especially,  even  in  Christian  times, 
waa  In  a  very  remarkable  manner  based  almost  entirely  on  the 
method*  and  matetial  inherited  from  paganism.  Next  to  the 
iofloenect  ol  Kone  and  of  Christianity,  that  of  theBaat  waaof 
importance  h>  devdoping  the  Bysairtbe  civilin.tlon,  and  In 
lending  Bjnantiae  Ikeratm  its  diatlnctlve  chsiacter. 
Modi  dut  waa  oriental  in  the  Eastern  empire  dates 
back  to  ancient  times,  notably  to  the  period  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  and  his  successors.  Since  the  Greeks  had 
at  that  period  Hellenized  the  East  to  the  widest  extent,  and 
had  already  founded  everywhere  flouridung  cities,  they  them- 
selves fell  under  the  manifold  influences  of  the  soil  they  occupied. 
In  Egypt,  Palesftnp  and  -Syria,  in  .Asia  Minor  as  far  inland 
as  Mesopotamia.  Greek  and  oriental  characteristics  were  often 
blended.  In  respect  of  the  wealth  and  the  long  duration  of 
its  Greek  intellectual  life,  Eg)-pt  stands  supreme.  It  covers 
a  period  of  nearly  a  thousand  years  from  the  foundation  of 
Alexandria  down  to  the  conquest  of  Eg)*?!  by  the  Arabs  (a.d. 
643).  The  real  aignififance  oil  Egyptian  Hellenism  daring 
thb  leatg  period  can  lie  prapcily  ■^-'■♦■^  onily  if  n  practical 
attapptbe  made  to  HiinlnatrfceMflieMalotyef  OwtkBtwatiige 
and  adeaoe  in  pagan  and  in  Christlaa  tfmea  aD  that  owed  its 
origin  to  the  land  of  the  Nile.  The  soil  of  Egypt  proved  itself 
especially  productive  of  Greek  literature  under  the  Cross  (Origen, 
Athanasius,  Anus,  Synesius),  in  the  same  way  as  the  soil  of 
North  Africji  was  productive  of  I.4ttin  literature  (TertuUian, 
Cyprian,  Lactantius,  Augustine).  Monastic  life,  which  is  one 
of  the  chief  characteristic  elements  of  Christian- Byzantine 
civilization,  had  its  birth  in  Eg^T^t. 

Syria  and  Palestine  aune  under  the  influence  of  Greek  civiliza- 
tion at  a  later  date  than  Egypt.  In  these,  Greek  literature  and 
culture  attained  their  highest  development  between  the  jrd  and 
the  Sth  centuries  of  the  ChristiU  en.  Antioch  rose  to  great 
influence,  owing  at  flnt  to  its  pagan  school  of  rhetoric  and 
later  to  its  Cfatfatian  school  of  esqgcaia.  Gaaa  waa  renowned  for 
its  school  of  rhetoric;  Betytua  for  itt  acadeoiy  of  law.  It  ia 
no  mere  aoddent  that  aacMd  poettyi  icathcticaQy  the  »oit 
valuable  dam  of  ByMUtiM  Utecataifi  was  bon  in  Syiia  and 
Palestine. 

In  .\sia  Minor,  the  cities  of  Tarsus,  Caesarea,  NIcaca,  Smyrna, 
Ephesus,  Nicopolis,  i'c,  were  all  imlucntial  centres  of  Greek 
culture  and  literature.  For  inst.ancc,  the  three  great  fathers 
of  Cappadocia,  Basil,  Gregory- of  Nyssa,  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzus 
all  Vielonged  to  .A..sia  Minor. 

If  all  the  greater  Greek  authors  of  the  first  eight  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  i.e.  the  period  of  the  complete  dcvclojimcnt 
of  Byzantine  culture,  be  classified  according  to  the  countries 
of  their  birth,  the  significant  fact  becomes  evident  that  nine- 
tenths  c«>me  from  the  African  and  Asiatic  districts,  which  were 
for  the  moat  pert  opened  op  only  after  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  only  ooo>tonth  from  European  Greece.  In  other  words, 
the  old  orlgfaial  Banpeaa  Greece  was,  nador  the  empenxa» 
completely  outsti^iped  in  inteUcctnal  productive  force  by  the 
newly  founded  African  and  Asiatic  Greece.  This  lioge  tide 
of  conquest  which  surged  from  Greece  over  .African  and  Syrian 
territories  occupied  hir^flv  by  foreign  races  and  ancient 
civilisations,  Could  nor  tail  to  be  fr.T.ight  with  L-.erious  con- 
sequences for  the  Greeks  themselves.    The  experience  of  the 
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kuiiiiiiisin  liitir  l  onqucslof  Greece  (driuc  iii  l  apUi  Jerum  vulnnm 
frpit)  rcpcatid  itself  in  the  coiiqiast  of  thr  E^t  by  Greece, 
though  to  a  minor  extent  and  in  a  different  way.  The  whole 
literature  of  Egypl.  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  cannol,  despite 
its  intcrnatioiMl  and  coiitnopoliian  character,  disavow  the 
influence  of  the  Oriental  soil  on  which  it  was  nourighcd.  Yet  the 
growth  of  too  atrang  a  local  oilouiing  in  its  literature  was 
npiciied,  pftrtlir  fagr  die  dmfa  impoeBj  by  ancient  Greek 
ttidbioB,  iNutljr  by  the  viiit  of  Cbriattaoi^  which  itcmcilied 
all  national  diatidctions.  Even  net*  dearly  aad  iBWMrtBhnMy 
is  Oriental  influence  shown  in  the  province  of  Byaantlae  art, 
as  Joseph  Strzygowski  has  conclusively  proved. 

The  greater  portion  of  Grttk.  literature  from  tJic  ilow  "i 
aacient  times  down  to  tlu-  thrcaliold  of  modern  hisiory  was 
f.miB1»  ^ritii-ii  ill  a  l.iiipu.igi-  identical  in  its  principal  features 
with  the  common  literary  language,  tht-  so-called 
Keinc.  which  had  its  origin  in  the  Alexandrian  age.  Diii  u  the 
literary  form  of  Greek  as  a  universal  language,  though  a  form 
that  scinlillales  with  many  facets,  from  an  almost  Attic  diction 
down  to  one  that  approaches  the  laiigttagf  of  everyday  life 
auch  as  we  have,  for  instance,  in  the  New  rcstamenl.  From 
what  has  been.alMady  said,  it  foUowa  that  this  stable  literary 
language  cannot  always  have  iwiMlncd  a  language  of  enhnary 
life.  For.  likccverylivingtoaCH^thevcnttcnbrGicdtfiantfaui- 
ally  changed  in  pronunciation  and  forni,  as  wtO  as  in  yocabidary 
and  grammar,  and  thus  the  living  lancuaj^e  ^uIel  v  aii<;  gradually 
separated  itself  from  the  rigid  written  kin>;ii,i);< .  Tins  pulf  wi»s, 
moreover,  cun-iiier.ibly  widened  owing  to  (In  fact  iliai  there 
took  place  in  llic  written  lanRUaRC  a  r.  t rt>Krailc  mov(  ru  nt, 
the  80-cal]-.  i!  "  Aitii  i:-.ni."  I  iil  roilut  ei!  l  )'  Ijiuii  .>iu>.  of  Wa'a- 
carnassus  in  the  isi  century  Lwiore  Chmt,  this  linguistic- 
literary  fashion  attained  its  greatest  height  in  the  and  century 
A.D.,  but  Still  contiintrd  to  flonrish  in  succeeding  centuries,  and, 
indirectly,  ihrougimut  the  whole  B>iamine  period.  It  is  true 
that  it  often  aeemed  as  tlwugh  the  living  langiiaie  would  be 
gcadulhr  kitraduced  into  litcratwe;  for  sevenl  wiitets,  nich 
ta  the  chtankler  Mohdaa  in  the  6th  centnty.  Leootiuaol  NeapoUa 
(the  author  of  Lfw*  «/  Sabitii  la  the  7th  century,  the  chronicler 
Thcophancs  at  1  he  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  and  the  emperor 
Constantine  I'orphyrogenitus  in  the  loth  century,  made  in 
their  \vritin^;s  nunuTotis  coin.essions  to  the  living  hiii>;uage. 
This  propressive  tentlency  might  well  have  Icil.  m  the  iith  aiui 
I3th  1  enturies,  to  ;  he  founding  in  the  (  Ireck  vernai  tihir  of  a  new 
literary  langiiaie  simihir  la  the  |»romis:np  national  langiiafP''^ 
and  literature  sshieh.  .it  that  period,  in  the  Roinanec  countries, 

developed  out  ol  the  despised  popular  idiom,  in  the  case  of  the 
Bjraantines,  unfortunately,  such  a  radical  change  never  took 
place.  All  attempts  in  the  direction  of  a  popular  reform  of  the 
literary  langu.igc,  which  were  occasionally  made  is  the  period 
from  the  6th  10  the  toth  centtuica*  were  la  ton  coBtingHiahed 
bgr  the  mmdWtMi  of  daNicsI  atiitfea,  a  noveoMiit  whicht 
befuii  in  the  9tb  centniy  by  Photius  and  contimwd  in  the  tith 
by  PselliH,  attained  its  full  development  under  the  Comneni 
.-lOil  the  r.itaeologi.  This  classical  renaissance  turned  back  xhc 
lileiiry  lanpuape  into  the  old  ossified  forms,  as  had  prey  icmsiy 
happenol  in  the  case  of  the  .\tticism  of  the  rarl\-  cenlunes  of 
the  empire.  In  ihc  VVti.t,  humanism  tao  tloacly  connected 
with  the  Byzantine  renaissance-  unrkr  the  Comneni  and  the 
Palaeologi)  also  artificially  reintroduced  the  "  Ciceronian " 
Latin,  but  was  unable  seriously  to  endanger  the  development 
of  the  nn'iotral  langtLtgcs,  which  had  already  attained  to  full 
vitality.  In  H\.«ntium.  the  humanistic  movement  canu- 
prematurely,  and  crtishcd  the  new  language  before  it  had  fairly 
established  itself.  Thus  the  language  of  the  Byaanline  writers 
of  the  I  ttb-i  5th  ceniuriea  is  almost  Old  Greek  in  ooloiir;  artifici- 
ally learnt  by  granunar,  lezican  and  aaiduous  reading,  it 
followc<l  .\ttic  models  more  and  more  slavishly;  to  such  an 
extent  that,  in  determining  (be  date  of  works,  the  paradoxical 
principle  holds  good  that  the  more  ancient  tlm  kngnagr,  the 
more  rt-cent  the  author. 

Owing  to  this  artifici.il  mum  to  ancient  ('".■eek.  the  eontr.i.Ki 
that  had  kmg  existed  with  the  vernaculai  was  now  for  the  brsl 


time  fully  revealed.  I  he  gulf  between  the.  two  forms  of  lajiguatjc 
could  no  longer  be  brnigcfl,  .inei  this  fact  found  it^  expression 
in  literature  also.  \\  hile  the  v  ujgariiiiij;  authors  of  the  6tli-iolh 
centuries,  like  the  l^tiu-writing  Franks  isueli  as  Gregory  uf 
Tours),  still  aticmgjted  a  compromise  between  the  language  of 
the  sdioob  oiid  that  of  conversation,  we  auct  after  the  12th 
century  with  authors  who  freely  and  naturally  employed  the 
vernacuior  in  thdr  literary  works.  They  accordingly  form  the 
Creek  oounterpart  of  the  oMcst  writcrs.ia  Italian*  Fnacb  and 
other  Rtnnance  languages.  Utat  they  could  not  swxeed  Sk* 
their  Roman  colleagues,  and  always  remained  the  pariahs  of 
Greek  literature,  is  due  to  the  all-powerfid  philological-anti* 
qii..ri.in  ti'mieiuy  viJiith  existed  under  the  Conmem  arid  :Iie 
I'alacoloni.  \'et  once  tiiore  4iid  the  vernacular  attenipi  to  assert 
its  hterary  riphts,  i.c  in  Crete  and  some  other  islands  in  the 
i6«.h  and  i/tli  tenrnries.  But  this  attempt  also  %as  foiled  Ly 
tlie  classical  reaction  of  ihi  icjth  lentury.  Ilcncc  it  comes  about, 
that  Greek  literature  even  in  the  20th  ccntu  y  employs  gram* 
matical  forms  which  were  obsolete  long  before  the  loth  centuiy* 
Thus  the  (ireeks,  us  regards  their  literary  language,  came  into 
a  cid  df  siu  similar  to  that  in  which  certain  rigidly  conservative 
Oricalal  nations  find  themselvety  0^.  the  Arabs  and  Uuacse,  whOa 
not  peeicwhig  a  literary  bnsuagsMitad  tomodaraiEiaiilMaHiits, 
have  te  oootent  themselves  with  the  dead  GU-AniUc  m  the 
oastfied  Mandarin  language.  The  divocce  of  the  written  and 
S[x3keii  languages  is  the  most  prominent  and  also  the  most  fatal 
heru;,gc  that  the  modern  Greeks  lujve  received  from  their 
Byzantine  forefather-.. 

The  whole  By^juine  intellectual  life,  like  that  of  the  Western 
m<-(iicv.d  ;M:riod,  is ditimnated  ljy  tiieolunieal  inlere.st.s.  Thmihlgy 
accuruitigly,  in  literature  loo,  occupies  the  cbiei  place,  a^off^ 
in  regard  to  both  quantity  and  quality.  Sexi  to  it  thtrmcttr 
comes  the  writing  of  history,  which  the  fiyxantines  otBy 
cultivated  with  great  un  scicntiouaneia  until  after  JJ^JJjJ^ 
the  fall  of  the  emixre.,  M  other  kinds  of  pmise  writings  . 
c^.  in  gnogn^hy,  plnkaopby,  dwu»ic  and  the  tcdmlrslsdences, 
wen  oompaiativdy  negkcted,  and  Sttcli  works  aie  of  valne  lor 
the  nMst  part  only  hi  so  far  as  theypnaesve  and  fntctpitet  oM' 
material.  Inpoetry,  again,  theology  takes  the  lead.  The  poetry 
of  the  Church  produced  works  of  high  aesthetic  merit  and  endur- 
inp  \alue.  In  secular  ;KK.-tr>  ,  the  writing  of  epigrams  especially 
\^  as  cultivated  '.viih  ;'ssii!uii>'  and  often  with  ability.  In  popular 
literature  ]ii>etry  predominates,  and  many  productions  worthy flf 
notice,  new  both  in  m.ittcr  and  in  lorn;,  arc  here  met  with. 

The  great  cl.i.wical  [H-riod  of  Greek  lhc-ok>gical  literature  is 
that  of  the  4th  century.  Various  factors  contritratcd  to  this 
result — some  of  them  positive,  particularly  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  official  religion 
and  the  protection  acoosded  to  it  by  the  state,  others  negative, 
ML  the  iuRtical  moveminls,  eapeoially  Adaaiam,  which  at  this 
pedod  aeose  la  the  test  «f  the  emitfre  aad  tbimtteoed  the  nnity 
of  the  doctiim  etid  oi«KidiMioB  of  the  dMOdu  It  wws  chiefly 
against  these  that  the  subtle  Athanaiins  of  Akiaadria  directed 

hi.s  attacks.  The  learned  Eustbitjs  founded  a  new  ciepailnient 
of  literature,  church  history.  In  Egypt,  .\nlonius  ;yt  .\nthony) 
tounded  the  I. reek  monastic  system;  Syncsius  ol  Cyrcnc,  like 
his  greater  cont<-nij>or.iry  .Vujtustinp  in  the  West,  represents 
both  in  his  life  .ind  in  his  writlnps  the  dittirull  transition  from 
Plato  to  Christ.  At  the  centre,  iti  tiie  lurefrunt  of  the  great 
intellectual  movement  of  this  century,  stand  the  three  great 
C»ppadocians.  Basil  the  Great,  the  subtle  dogmatist,  his  brother 
Gregory  of  N>-ssa,  the  philosophically  trained  defender  of  the 
Cluiatian  faith,  and  Gmgoiy  of  Nasianws,  tlie  ilislingiiiyhiil 
orator  and  poet.  Cloadiy  diied  to  them  wn  St  ChQfMatMn, 
the  couragemia  chinfiioo  of  cccleshMtical  libstty  «ad  «t  Bwnl 
purity.  To  modem  leaders  the  greater  part  of  this  Ktentui* 
appears  strange  and  foreign;  but,  in  order  to  be  appreciated 
rightly,  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  outcome  of  the  period  in 
which  it  was  produced,  a  pcriixl  stirreii  to  its  depths  In'  religious 
emotions.  For  the  times  in  wiiiih  they  hvc-d  and  for  their 
•caders,  the  Greek  fathers  readied  the  hipliest  attainable; 
though,  of  course,  they  product  nothing  of  such  general  human 
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InlMOt,  nothing  so  deep  and  true,  as  tbe  Conjtssions  of  Si 
Augmtine,  with  which  the  pociicul  auiobioKrapby  of  Gregory 
of  Naziaiuiis  r-annol  for  a  mumi  nl  be  compatLtl. 

The  )t!oriou!i  biuom  of  the  4Lh  ceQltiry  wat.  fullov^ed  by  a  1 
fuTLL'publt;  JcLU>'  in  llicuioj^ii.;!!  iiUcUetlual  activiry.  Imif-  I 
pendent,  proiluclion  W&S  in  succeeding  centuries  alnmst  stjUily 
prompted  by  divergent  dogmatieal  views  ami  luresies,  for  l!ie 
refutation  of  which  orthodox  aulhorb  were  itnpcilecl  to  im.t  up 
the  pen.  In  the  5th  and  6lh  centuries  a  more  copiotis  literature 
was  called  into  cxiittence  by  tbe  Monopbysites,  who  maintained 
that  there  was  but  one  nature  in  Christ;  in  the  71  h  century  by 
ihe  Monothelitea,  trim  acknowledged  but  ome  wiil  ia  Christ ; 
In  tlw  8tfc  centmy  hf  Iwnodasto  and  by  the.Mw  teadung 
«i  Hahoinet.  Oita  wywiiaiiiai  tbMlagim,  irhoae  importaace 
it  haa  beeii  leaeved  Coc  nuxkai  tiinca  to  eatimate  aiigbt — 
LMOtim  of  Byzantium  (6th  ccnitiry)— was  the  first  to  introduce 
Aristotelian  dcGnitions  into  theology,  and  may  thus  be  called 

the  lirsl  stholuilie.  In  his  works  lie  ;ilLjcked  the  lierctics  of 
his  ape.  particularly  ttie  Mcniuphyiiti'a,  wLu  wt:e  also  ;ujsailcd 
by  his  rontrmporary  Anii-st-asius  of  Antioch.  The  chief  adver- 
saries ot  the  M<>m)^helites^vercSuph^onius,patriarI  hot  jenisalcm 
(vhcije  maiji  iniixirlance,  hoft'cver,  is  dt»e  to  his  i.or'-.  in  Other 
bel(k,  ia  ba^ograpfay  auid  homiletics),  Maximus  the  Confessor, 
and  Anastasiiu  Sinaites,  who  bIm  composed  an  interpretation 
of  the  Hexoemcron  in  twelve  booics.  Among  writers  in  the 
departments  of  critical  interpreuUun  and  ascctici&m  in  this 
pniod  must  be  enumerated  Procopius  of  Gasa,  who  devoted 
htaualf .principally  to  the  exegesia  of  the  Old  Testament; 
JobaaMa  Oimax  (6U1  cantuiy),  naatad  after  his  auicb-nad 
aacetk  wwk  JCiiiMii*  (}«cob'»  Jadder)i  and  Johanaei  Ubadwa 
(d.6loJ»wbaacchtd[iinirit.jLafwwi  ("  afurittlalpaBtuK. ")  deacdiM 
monastic  life  tn  the  form  of  statements  and  namtives  of  th^r 
experiences  by  monks  themselves.  The  last  great  heresy,  which 
shook  the  Greek  Church  lo  its  very  foundations,  the  Iconoclast 
txioveuieut.  summoned  im  I  he  liay  the  last  grc:il  (irecktheologian, 
John  oi  lJaiua>cus  ;juh;tnneb  f^imascenus).  Vet  his  chief  merit 
lies  not  so  much  in  his  polemical  speeches  against  the  IcontKlasla, 
and  in  his  much  admired  bui  o\  er-n-fmcd  |>oi.iry,  a*  in  !ii;.  greal 
dogmatic  work,  The  Fouii!:!ns  of  K-.uiu'iai^c,  which  cuataini.  the 
San.  comprehensive  expostuou  oi  (.  hxastian  dogma,  it  has 
xemaincd  the  standard  work  on  Greek  theology  down  to  the 
present  day.  Just  as  the  internal  development  of  the  Greek 
Cbnidi  in  all  csacniials  reached  its  limit  with  the  Iconocia^ts, 
aa  abo  'its  paodtwiive  iatoUectual  acUvit/  eeaaed  wiUt  John,  of 
Bamaacw.  Such  tlMoipgical  works  -  aa  were  aiitaseqneiitly 
piwIuiSNli  onniited  Boady  in  the  intetpnqtatioa  and  nvMlNt 
of  oldmBteriala.  Aaaitnncly  copious,  but  imfTuitfid,lltentaie 
was  produced  by  the  dnpules  about  the  reunion  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Churches.  Of  &  more  independent  character  is  the 
llttTaUlre\^hi(l'.  iir.he  i4tiiceBtuiy  centwd  round  the  djaif  mions 

ot  the  !K'>y[h;i.sts, 

Aniimj;  theulnKi.iiis.it'K  r  Jobnitf  Damascus  must  he  nieiilioiii-ii  : 
the  emperor  Leu  \  I.,  the  Wine  (8S6-gii),  who  wrote  numerous 
hoitiilies  atid  ctutrch  Ir.  nii;s,  and  Theodorus  of  Sludiuni  (759- 
826),  who  in  fais  numerous  writings  aliords  us  instnictive  glimpses 
of  monastic  life.  Pre-eminent  stands  the  figure  of  the  pulriardi 
Pbotins.  Vet  liis  importance  consists  Ich>  in  his  writings,  which 
oftcOr  to  a  remarkable  extent,  lack  independence  of  thought 
and  judgment,  than  in  hia  activity  as  »  pi^ce  c4  t^e  cbuicb. 
For  heji  was  .who  caniltd  tfa«  diffCNDMa.  wlncli.ihBd.Alnfkdy 
mtealMUv  minun  batmen  Rowo  iConstaiitiiianila  to  &  ■mtiit' 
at  .whiob  TcoonciliatiaQ  ma  impooftU^  and -was  au^yjastni- 
mental  in  preparing  the  my  for  the  s^oration  of  the  Greek  zsA 
Latin  Churches  >  accomplished  in  ios4  under  tbe  patriarch 
Michael  Cerui.irius.  In  the  i  ilh  rcn'urv  the  piilyhi^tor  Mirhuel 
I'iellui  also  vvroli-  polemics  against  thi'  Kiu  h.ti  s.  among  vvhous 
•.l;c  SyH;:l,  Gnosis  was  reviving.  All  literature,  including 
ihculugy,  <£XpflittiMtt>  a  <;oti>iderable  rev'iviil  under  liiC  Comtirni. 

In  the  reign  of  Alexius  I.  (Jonmenus  (loSi-niSl,  Ktnhymius 
Zigabenus  wrote  his  great  dogmatic  work,  the  DogmiUK  Fauapiy, 
which,  like  The  Fountain  nf  Kn(r<tltdge  of  John  of  Damascus  in 
eailier  limes,  was  partly  positive,  (umishiog  an  atmoury  of. 


theology,  partly  negative  and  directed  against  the  sects.  In 
addition  to  attacking  the  dead  and  buried  doctrines  of  the 
Moftolhelitc's.  Iconoclasts,  &c.,  to  fight  '.vhii  h  ;;t  this  time 
I  a  mere  lii;i:ig  at  ".Mndnidls,  Zigabenus  also  carried  on  a  polemic 
iig.'iinst  the  heretics  cif  own  day,  the  Armenian^,  Bogomils 
and  Siiracens.  /igaUemis's  i'ttnoply  was  continued  am;  enlarged 
a  century  later  b\-  thi:  historian  Niceltis  Acoir.ii'.atUi..  v.  lio 
published  it  uiider  Lbc  title  Treasure  0/  Orthodoxy.  To  the 
writings  against  ancient  heresies  were  next  added  a  flootl  of 
tracts,  of  all  ahapes  afid  sizes,  "  against  the  Latins,"  i.e.  against 
the  Roman  Churcli,  and  among  their  authors  must  also  be 
enumerated  an  cmpctor,  the  giited  Theodore  II.  Laacaris  (1254- 
1258).  The  dUeicbanvfonof  tbe  union  with  the  Roman  Chaicb 
was  the  learned  Jdiamiaa  Becctts  (patzjarcb  of  Constantinople 
i375-s>82).  Of  Ub  opponents  l>y  far  die  moat  eminent  was 
Gngny  «f  Cyprus,  who  succeeded  him  on  tbe  patriarchal  throne. 
The  fluctuations  tn  the  fortunes  of  the  two  crdcsiastical  parties 

ate  reilictej  iti  tllc  oicupatiun  of  the  patriarchal  thrr)ne.  The 
batlk'5  rcMind  the  question  ol  the  union,  vviiich  vvere  waged  with 
southern  [las^^ion,  were  f'^r  a  '.viiile  ciiecked  by  the  dii-:c:isioti> 
aroused  by  the  mystic  tendency  ot  the  Hesychasts,  The  imptius 
to  this  great  literary  mowmcnl  was  given  by  the  raonk  Barlaam, 
a  native  of  Calabria,  who  came  forward  in  Constantinople  as  an 
opponent  of  the  Latins  and  was  in  1339  entrusted  by  Andronicus 
III.  with  a  mission  to  Pope  Beitedict  XII.  at  Avignon,  He 
condemned  the  doctrine  of  the  Hesychasts,  and  ailatked  them 
both  orally  and  in  writing.  Among  those  who  liiuued  bis  views 
arc  conspicuous  the  historian  Nicephorus  Gregoras  and  Gtegorius 
.  Adndyaos,  tha  latter  of  whom  dosely  followed  Thomas  Aipiinaa 
bbiswrbliigs.  In  fact  tbe  struggle  agalut  tbe  He^cbaats  was 
fiPHtially  a.  attix^  beiweed  sober  western  sdiohcilcism  and 
dreamy  Oracoo^riental  mysticism.  OnthestdeoftheHesychaats 
fought  Grcgorius  Palamas,  who  tried  to  c:i\  e  a  dogmatic  founda- 
tion lo  the  mysticism  of  the  Ilesyclusts,  Cab.asilas,  and  the 
emperor  Jonn  VL  Canlacuzenus  who,  after  hLs  dc]>osition, 
sotight,  in  the  fK-aceful  retreat  of  a  monastery,  consolation  in 
theological  studies,  and  in  his  literary  works  refuted  the  Jews 
and  the  ilahomriit-iJans.  For  the  greatest  Byzantine  "  apologia  " 
against  IsUmism  we  an-  indebted  to  an  emperor,  Manuel  II. 
Palacologus  (i  j9i-i4.>3),  who  by  learned  discussions  tried  to 
make  up  for  the  dcfirirncy  in  martial  prowess  shown  by  the 
Byzantines  in  their  struggle  with  the  Turks.  On  the  whole, 
theological  literature  was  in  the  last  century  of  the  empire 
almost;  comp^ely  occupied  with  the  struggles  for  and  against 
tba  union  with  Rome. .  Tbeieaaonlayin  tbe  political  coodituma. 
Tbe  eaqwrors  saw  more  and  more  clearly  that  witbout  the  aid 
of  tlie  West  tliey  would  no  longer  be  able  to  stand  their  ground 
against  the  Turks,  the  vanguard  of  the  armies  of  the  Crescent; 
while  the  majority  of  Byzantine  theologians  feared  that  the 
assist, -.nee  of  the  West  would  f.-rce  the  Greeks  ti>  unite  with 
RorciC.  .i:id  ihcrelv.-  tu  forstil  ihfir  CCCICsiasticai  luiiependcncc. 
Cot.sidering  the  supremasV  of  the  theological  party  iri  U  y.-ar.t  ium, 
il  U<it  uaiuial  liiui  religious  con^ideniiiuns  should  ^ain  tbe 
day  over  political;  and  this  was  the  viev.  almost  uni.e'ijllx 
held  by  the  Byzantines  in  the  later  cejiiufies  of  the  empire; 
iu  the  word.4  of  the  chronicler  Ducas:  "  it  13  better  to  fall  into 
the  hands  oi  the  Turks  than  into  those  of  the  Franks."  The 
chief  oppoiien^.o^  the  union  was  Marcus  Eugen'cus,  metropolitan 
of  Kpbesiih  j|d|o^  at  tbe  Council  ol  flqrence  in  14^9,  denounced 
tbe  uniafi  with  Rome  accomplished  by  John  VIII..  Psiacokigua. 
Conapictioas  there  among  the  partisans  of  the  uaioo,  by  reaseo 
of  bis. erudition  and  general  literary  merit,  was  Bessation,  after- 
wards cardinal,  whose  chief  activity,  (dready  laJIs  under  tbe 
head  of  Gracco-Italian  humanism. 

f I;;),nngr.iphy,  the  literature  of  the  acts  uf  the  martyrs 
and  tbe  hves  (jf  tho  saintS,  forms  ar,  iiidejn  odi  nt  group  and 
one  coinpaialisely  unafleclcd  by  dogmatic  stru|.;|.;les. 
The  main  uHerest  centres  here  round  the  objects  gnS^. 
descriiied,  the  personalities  of  the  martyrs  and  saints 
themselves.  The  authors,  on  the  other  hand — the  Acts  oj  the 
Martyrs  arc  mostly  anonymous — keep  more  in  the  b.ickgiound 
than  iu  other  branches  of  literature.  Tbe  man  whose  name  is 
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mainly  identified  witb  Gveek  htgiagnpky,  Sywaeaa.  Metiphnates, 
is  importMtt  not  u  mi  original  Mithor,  but  only  ai  an  oditor. 
Symeon  revised  ia  the  loth  centuiy,  MCoiding  to  tbe  itietorieal 

and  linguistic  principles  of  his  day,  iramerous  oM  Aels  of  Ike 
Martyrs,  and  incorporated  them  in  a  collection  consisting  of 
several  volumes,  which  was  tiruuinied  in  innumerable  copies, 
and  thus  to  a  j^rcat  e-xfcnt  superseded  the  older  original  texts. 
These  Acts  oj  the  Martyrs,  in  point  of  time,  are  anterior  to  our 
fH-riod;  but  of  the  Lhcs  of  Stiiiits  the  greater  portion  belong 
to  Byzantine  literature.  They  began  with  biographies  of  monks 
distinguished  for  their  saintly  li%ring,  such  as  were  used  by 
Palladius  about  430  in  his  Historia  Lausiaca.  The  most  famous 
work  of  this  description  is  that  by  Athanasius  of  Alexandria, 
via.  the  biogntphy  of  St  Anthony,  the  founder  of  nonachism. 
Li  the  6th  centuiy  Cyiil  of  ScythopoliB  wrote  tevetal  lives  of 
saints,  diitiil(aished  by  a  almple  and  strai^ttlonnrd  style. 
More  etpert  diin  any  one  else  in  reproducing  tke  naive  popular 
style  was  Leontius  of  Neapolis  in  Cyprus  who,  in  the  7th  century, 
wrote,  among  other  works,  a  life  of  St  John  the  Merciful,  arch- 
bishop of  Ah'xandria,  which  is  very  remarkable  as  illustrating 
the  social  anci  intellectual  coxidiliorLS  of  the  time.  From  the 
poi>ular  Lir,-s  of  Sdiiili,  which  for  the  reading  public  of  the 
middlf  ages  formed  the  chief  substitute  for  modern  "belles 
letlrcj,"  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  transition  to  the  religious  novel. 
The  most  famoiu  work  of  this  class  is  the  history  of  Baei.aau 

AND  JOSAPHAT  (.q.t.). 

The  religious  poetry  of  the  Greeks  primarily  suffered  from 
tlie  InftliCDce  of  the  ancient  Greek  forin,  which  was  fatal  to 

oiiginildeveloiiment.   The  oidest  work  of  this  class  is 
f^^^   the  faynin,  OMDiWMd  in  awapaotir'  taonotnetera  and 

dimeters,  whUk  «M  handed  down  in  the  namiactipu 
with  the  Paedagogus  of  Oenent  of  Alemndtf*  (d.  about  915), 
but  waa  probably  not  Us  work.  The  neit  piece  of  this  class 
is  the  famous  "  Maidens'  Song  "  in  the  Banqu^  of  St  Methodius 
(d-  aho-.it  311).  in  which  many  striking  violalioru  of  the  old 
rules  of  quantity  arc  already  apparent.  Jlore  faithful  to  the 
tradition  of  the  schools  was  Gregory  of  Naziaiizus.  But,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  he  generally  employed  antiquated  versincaticin 
and  very  erudite  language,  his  [xiems  failed  to  reach  the  pcojile 
or  to  And  a  place  in  the  services  ui  the  church.  Just  as  little 
could  the  artificial  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  composed  by  the 
younger  ApoUinaris,  or  the  subtle  poems  of  Synesius,  become 
popular.  It  became  more  and  more  patent  that,  with  the  archaic 
metre  which  was  out  of  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  living 
language,  uo  genuiae  poeliy  aulted  to  the  age  could  possibly  be 
piodttced.  Forttinate^,  an  enthdy  new  foirni  of  poetical  art 
waa  dboowmd,  which  oonfetTed  upoa  the  Greek  people  the 
blessiogs  of  an  intelligible  religbia  poetry— the  rhythmic  poem. 
This  no  longer  depended  on  difference  of  quantity  in  the  syllables, 
which  had  disajipeared  from  the  living  language,  but  on  the 
accent.  Vet  the  traiiiitioa  was  not  cttected  by  the  substitution 
of  accent  for  the  old  long  syllables;  the  ancient  verse  form  was 
entirely  abandoned,  and  in  its  stead  new  and  variously  con- 
structed lines  and  5tro[)hes  were  forrncii.  In  the  history  of  the 
rhyshmic  sacred  poetry  llirce  periods  are  dearly  marked— the 
preparatory  period;  that  of  the  hymns;  and  that  of  the  Cannes. 
About  the  first  period  we  know,  unfortunately,  comparatively 
little.  It  appears  that  in  it  church  music  was  in  the  main  confined 
to  the  inaettion  of  short  aongs  between  the  Psalms  or  other 
portibna  of  Hoi^r  Writ  and  the  aoclamations  of  the  ccutgregation. 
Tbe  oldest  rhythmic  songs  date  {mm  Gregory  of  Naaiaaais — 
Us  "Maidens'  Song"  and  faia  "Evening  Hymn."  Church 
poetry  reached  its  highest  expression  in  the  second  period,  tn 
the  grand  development  of  the  hymns,  ».e.  lengthy  so!'i;;s  core  pris- 
ing  from  twenty  to  thirty  similarly  constructed  stri)|ihrs.  eai  h 
connected  with  the  next  in  acrostic  fashion.  Hynii'.ul. 
again,  attained  its  highest  perfection  in  the  fir-t  luilf  of  the  01  ii 
century  wi>h  Romano*  who  in  the  great  number  and  ex<  client  e 
of  hi.s  hymns  domin  it f  I  this  species  of  poetry,  as  Hon  ■  r  diil 
the  Greek  epic.    From  this  period  dates,  moreover,  the  most 
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Ontrch  poetry  entered  upon  a  new  stage,  characterized  by  an 
increase  in  artistic  finish  and  a  falling  off  in  poetical  vigour, 
with  the  comix)sition  of  the  Canones,  songs  artfully  Ctt&mt^ 
built  up  out  of  eight  or  nine  lyrics,  all  differently 
constructed,  .\ndreas,  archbishop  of  Crete  (c.  650-7^0),  is 
regarded  as  the  inventor  of  this  new  cla^  of  song.  His  thief 
work,  "  the  great  Canon,''  compris^-5  no  less  than  J50  strophe*. 
The  rnost  celebrated  writera  of  Canones  are  John  of  Damascus 
and  Cosmas  of  Jerusalem,  both  of  whom  flourished  in  the  first 
half  of  the  8th  century.  The  "  vulgar  "  simplicity  of  Romanos 
was  regarded  by  them  as  an  obsolete  method;  they  again 
resorted  to  the  dasaiGBl  style  oi  Oragoiy  of  Nadaiuna,  and  John 
of  Damaacos  even  took  k^Mdal  d^tfit  In  tte  naatcUbocate 
tricks  of  axpnaaiait.  In  apite  «f  tUa,  or  perinpe  on  that  voy 
account,  both  he  and  Cosmaa  wete  much  adnited  in  later  tines, 
were  mnch  read,  and — as  was  very  necessary — much  commen- 
tated. Later,  sacred  poetry  was  more  particularly  cultivated 
in  the  mona.srery  of  the  Studium  at  Constantinople  by  the  abbot 
ThcsKlorus  and  others.  .Again,  in  the  gth  century,  Joseph.  "  the 
hymn-writer,"  excelled  as  a  writer  of  songs,  and.  linaily,  John 
Mauropus  (llth  century),  bishop  of  Euchaita.  John  Zoaaras 
(i;th  century),  and  Nicephorus  Ulemmydes  (i.uh  century), 
were  also  distinguished  as  authors  of  sacred  poems,  i.e.  Catuma. 
The  Basilian  Abbey  of  Grotta  Ferrata  near  Rome,  founded  in 
1004,  and  still  existing,  was  also  a  nursery  of  religiotu  poetry. 
As  regards  the  rhythmic  church  poetry,  it  may  now  be  regarded 
as  certain  that  its  origin  waa  in  the  East.  OM  Hebiww  and 
Syrian  modeb  ma&dy  stimulated  it,  and  Rntanoa  ^.s.)  wna 
especially  Iniufnffd  by  the  metrical  hooiillM  of  the  tmitSyifatt 
father  Ephraem  (d.  about  373). 

In  profane  literatuie  the  writing  of  history  takes  the  first 
place,  as  regards  both  form  and  substance.  The  Greeks  have 
always  been  deeply  interest  cd  in  history,  and  they  have  pnttn 
never  omitted,  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  their 
existence,  to  hand  down  a  record  to  posterity.  Thus, 
they  have  produced  a  hterature  extending  from  the 
Ionian  logographers  and  Herodotus  down  to  the  times  of 
Sultan  Mohommed  TI.  In  the  Bysantine  period  all  histortod 
accounts  fall  under  one  of  two  groups,  entirely  different,  both  in 
form  and  in  matter,  (i)  historical  t\'«)T):s,  the  authors  of  whkh 
described,  as  did  most  historians  of  ancient  times*  a  poiod  of 
history  in  which  they  tfaemsdvea  had  lived  and  moved,  or  one 
which  only  immediately  preceded  their  own  times;  and  (a) 
chionlchs,  shortly  lecapftuhitint  the  history  of  the  iwild.  TUt 
latter  class  has  no  exact  oomterpart  in  ancient  Utemtun.  The 
most  clearly  marfced  stage  in  the  development  of  a  Christian- 
Byzantine  vtniversal  history  was  the  chronicle  (unfortunately 
lost  I  written  by  the  Helleni/x'd  Jew,  Justus  of  Tiberias,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  2nd  century  of  the  Christian  era;  this  work 
began  with  the  story  of  Moses. 

Byzantine  historic  of  contempormry  events  do  not  differ 
substantially  from  andent  historical  works,  except  in  their 
Christian  colouring.  Yet  even  this  isoften  very  faint  and  blurred 
owing  to  dose  adhcrenc-e  to  andent  methods.  Apart  from  this, 
neither  a  new  style  nor  a  new  critical  method  nor  any  radically 
new  views  appredably  altered  the  main  character  of  Byaantine 
historiografdiy.  In  their  style  moat  Byaandne  o>mpilen  of 
contemporary  history  followed  the  beaten  tnck  of  older  Us* 
torians^  eg,  Heradotts,  llmcydidci,  and,  In  sooe  details,  also 
Polylnua.  But,  in  spite  of  their  often  occaaive  tcndenqr  to 
imitation,  they  displayed  considerable  power  In  the  ddine^hn 
of  character  and  were  not  wanting  in  indepeodent  judgment. 
As  regiirds  the  selection  of  their  matter,  they  .adhcre-d  to  the 
oil!  custom  of  begiuumg  their  t'arralivc  where  their  predecessors 
kf-  off. 

The  outstripping  of  the  Latin  West  by  the  Clreek  East,  which 
;ifii  r  ;he  clo&e  of  ihc  ith  century  w.^s  a  s<:lf -evident  fact,  is 

iri  iUrtci  in  historiogrttjihy  also.  After  Constantine  the  Great, 
the  hi^iorv-  of  the  empire,  although  its  Latin  character  was 
maintained  until  the  6th  century,  waamostly  written  by  Greeks; 
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eg.  EttiMpius  (c.  400),  dymflodam  {c  4S0X  PrfKus  (e.  4So)> 
Malchus  (c.  490),  and  Zoaimia,  the  but  p«gu  hotoriaa  (c.  500), 
all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  Zosimus,  are  unfortuaatdy 
preserved  to  us  only  in  fragments.    Historiography  received  a 

grtal  impulse  in  the  6th  ceiuury.  The  powerful  i'roco;>ius  and 
ARathias  (?.»•),  tinged  with  poetical  rhetoric,  ikscnljcd  the 
Slirnug  and  eventful  times  of  Justinian,  while  Thei>[)huncs  of 
Byuntium,  Mcnandcr  Protector,  Johannes  of  Epipliaiieia  uiul 
Thcophylactus  01  Simocatta  descriLied  the  second  half  of  the 
6th  century.  TowaitU  ihectoM  of  the  6th  century  also  tlourished 
the  last  independent  ecclesiastical  historian,  Evagrius,  who 
wrote  the  history  of  the  church  from  431  to  593.  There  now 
followed,  however,  a  lamcoUble  falling  oS  in  production. 
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by  m  few  chroudat,  and  k  wis  not  until  the  loth 
oentuiy  tliat,  a«ii«  to  the  ceviwd  of  aadeat  durfed  itndjeii. 
the  an  «f  wdtiii(  hbtwy  thamd  loa*  liin  of  Bfe.  Stmd 
historical  worics  are  associated  with  the  name  of  the  eiiq)eror 
Constantine  V'll.  Porphyrogeoitus.   To  his  learned  circle  be- 

l(ir.gc:(l  ii]=.a  Joseph  Cirncsius,  who  at  the  emperor's  instance 
compiled  the  lu.stoi"y  of  t.hc  pi:no<l  from  St.^  to  ft86.  A  hltic  work, 
interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of  liisloriLLil  arid  ctluio(»raphical 
science,  is  the  account  of  the  taking  01  rhessalomca  by  the  Cretan 
Corsairs  (ad,  904),  which  .1  pru-^t.  Johannes  Camcniata.  an 
eyewitness  of  the  event,  has  bequeathed  to  posterity.  There 
is  also  contained  in  the  excellent  work  of  Leo  Diaconus  (on  the 
period  from  959  to  975)  a  graphic  account  of  the  bloody  wars  of 
the  Bysantlnea  irith  the  Arabs  in  Crete  and  with  the  Bulgarians. 
A  continuation  was  undertaken  by  the  philosopher  Michael 
Psellus  in  a  work  covering  the  period  from  976  to  1077.  A 
vafatabk  wiiplMH&t  to  the  laucr  (dctcribing  the  pmod  Iram 
1034  to  wnii  supplied  by  the  judit  IfiehaM  Attallata. 
Thf  hJitoiy  of  th&  Eaateni  uagm  dnrim^  the  Cnnades  was 
written  in  four  oooiidanUe  worib,  by  Niccphorus  Brjrennius, 
his  learned  consort  Anna  Comnena,  the  "  honest  Actolian," 
Johannes  Cinnamus,  and  finally  by  Nicetas  .A.corainatus  in  an 
exhaustive  Kcrk  which  is  authnrita-ive  for  the  histury  ul  the 
4th  ('ruoaile.  The  melancholy  < xjr.iiit  ions  and  I  h<  ever  i.^'.LTr.tsing 
decay  of  the  empire  under  the  i'alaeoloni  (15th -15th  ecniuries) 
are  described  in  the  same  lolly  style,  though  with  a  still  closer 
following  of  clawiral  moiick.  The  events  which  twik.  place 
between  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  and  the 
restoration  of  Byzantine  rule  (ijoj-1361)  are  reccmnted  by 
Ceoiptis  Acropolita,  who  emphasizes  his  own  share  in  them. 
The  etlfWwHng  period  was  written  by  the  versatile  Gcorgius 
Pachymercfl,  the  erudite  and  high-prindpled  Nicephorus 
Gregoras,  and  the  emperor  John  VI.  Cantaouenus.  Lastly, 
the  death-struggle  between  the  East  Roman  empire  and  the 
nighty  riaiflg  power  of  the  Ottonsw  wm  namted  bgr  three 

liirtiiriMiw,  ^1  MUm^  111  i^iiye  mnA  tn  aQpIc,  I  j—jf^f  <;^«lr^ 

ooii4yl0i»  Docas  aad  Geocsiiis  Pfaiutnt.  With  them  may  be 
daased  a  fourth  (though  be  lived  outside  the  Bysantinc  period). 
Critobulus,  a  high-born  Greek  of  Imbras,  who  wrote,  in  the  style 
of  the  age  of  Prrirlcs.  the  history  of  the  tiinea  of  tin  aultan 

Mahommed  II.  (down  to  1467). 

The  essential  im|x)rtance  of  the  Byzaiuiiie  elirouieles  (mostly 
dironicles  of  the  history  of  ilie  world  from  the  Creation)  consists 
in  the  fact  tJiat  they  in  part  repLice  older  loit  wi.rkL. 
and  thus  Idl  up  many  gaps  in  our  historical  suney 
(e  g.  for  the  period  from  about  600  to  800  of  which 
very  few  records  remain).    They  lay  no  claim  to  literary  merit, 
but  are  often  serviceable  for  the  history  of  language.    Many  such 
dironicies  were  furnished  with  illustrations.   The  remains  of 
one  such  illustrated  chronicle  on  papynis,  dating  from  the 
b«ihining  of  thesth  centuiy,  haa  faaea  preserved  for  us  by  the 
iou  of  BgifpL^  'necuthonof  the  duonidei  were  mostly  monks, 
who  wUM  to  compile  handbooks  of  universal  history  for  their 
brethren  and  for  pious  laymen;  and  this  explains  the  strong 
clerical  and  popular  tendency  of  these  works.    And  it  is  due  to 

>S«^  Ad   Bauer  and  J<  StrsyBowakit  "  Eine  alexandriniscbe 
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these  two  ouilitiei  that  dm  dMqfaks  obtained  a  cfrealatioa 
abroad,  both  in  the  Wert  and  abo  among  the  peoples  Ouistlan- 

izcd  from  Byzantium,  e.g.  the  Slavs,  and  in  all  of  them  sowed  the 
seeds  of  an  indigenous  historical  literature.  Thus  the  chronicles, 
despite  the  jc-juneness  of  their  style  and  their  uncritical  treatment 
of  material  were  for  the  general  culture  of  the  middle  ages  of  far 
greater  importance  than  the  erudite  contemporary  histories 
designed  only  for  the  highly  educated  circles  in  Byz-antium. 
The  oldest  Byzantine  chronicle  uf  universal  history  preserved 
to  us  is  that  of  Malalas  (6th  century),  which  is  also  the  purest 
typeofthildassof  literature.  In  the  7th  century  wascompleted 
the  famous  Easier  or  PascJuU  Ckremkle  (Ckronicon  Paschalt). 
About  the  end  of  the  8th  or  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century 
Geoigiua  Syncelhia  <x»iimiled  a  cxmdse  chronicle,  which  iMgan 
with  the  CleatiBa  and  utm  continued  down  to  the  year  ^84. 
At  the  nquert  of  the  author,  when  on  his  death-bed,  the  oon- 
tiMWtfa>n  of  thb  work  wu  undertaken  by  Theophanea  Confessor, 
whn  brought  down  the  account  from  a.d.  284  to  his  own  times 
(a.0.  813).  This  exceedingly  valuable  work  of  Thcophanes 
w.LS  -again  continued  (from  ,Si  5-961)  by  several  anonymous 
chroniclers.  .V  contcin|)orary  of  Theophanes,  the  patriarch 
Nicephorus,  wrote,  in  addition  to  a  Short  History  of  the  period 
from  60J  to  760.  a  chronological  sketch  from  Adam  down  to  the 
year  of  his  own  death  in  Sjq.  Of  >;real  influence  on  the  age  that 
followed  was  Georgius  Monachus,  ot\ly  second  in  importance 
as  chronicler  of  the  early  Byzantine  perio<l,  who  compiled  a 
chronicle  of  the  world's  history  (from  Adam  until  the  year  843, 
the  end  of  the  Iconoclast  movement),  far  more  theological  and 
monkish  in  character  than  the  work  of  Theophanes.  Among 
later  chroniclers  Johannes  Scytilxa  stands  OUt  conspicuously. 
His  wock  (covering  the  period  from  Stt  to  as  nfards  the 
range  of  ita  aabject-natter,  fa  amethtag  between  a  iiniveBal 
and  a  oooteovoraiy  Uitoiy.  Geocgiiia  Cedreniia  (e.  zioo) 
embodied  the  wfaoile  of  ScyUtsa'a  wodt,  almoot  unaltered,  !a 
his  U nivtrsai  Chronicie.  In  the  1 3th  CCntury  the  general  increase 
in  literary  production  was  evident  also  in  the  department  of 
chronicles  of  the  world.  From  this  period  dates,  for  instance, 
the  most  lii,-,!  ini,'iKsc:(  ;l  .mii  learned  work  of  this  cl.iss,  the  great 
universal  ehroijicle  of  John  Zonaras.  In  the  .same  century 
Michael  (iiycas  cuiiipilevl  his  chronicle  of  the  world's  history,  a 
work  written  in  the  old  popidar  style  and  designed  for  the 
widest  circles  of  readers.  Lastly,  in  the  12th  ccntur>',  Con- 
siantine  Manasses  wrote  a  universal  chronicle  in  the  so-called 
"  political  "  verse.  With  this  vetae-chronide  must  be  classed 
the  imperial  chronicle  of  Ephracm,  written  in  Byxantine  trimeters 
at  the  beginning  of  tlie  14th  century. 

Geogn^bjr  and  topography,  subjects  so  doaety  connected 
with  liiatoiy,  were  as  much  neglected  by  the  Byzantines  as  by 
their  pdhical  IbreittiuMa,  the  Komana.  Of  purely 
practloiHMipottanceaicalew  hawdbcokaof  navigatfaa,  gSti^ 
itinenries,  guides  tor  pilgiims,  and  catalogues  of 
provinces  and  cities,  metropolitan  sees  and  bishoprics.  The 
geographical  work  of  Stcphanus  of  Byzantium,  which  dales 
from  Justinian's  time,  has  been  lost.  To  the  same  jterioii  helonga 
the  only  large  gcographk.il  work  which  has  been  preserved  to  us, 
the  Christian  Topo<;raph\  of  Cosmas  Indicopk ustes.  for  the 
topo^.'raj>hy  of  Constantinople  a  work  entitled  Anci'-r.t  History 
/', •/,•,..■  I  of  Conitiiitltnoplf,  whivh  may  be  compared  to  the 
medieval  iiirabUia  urbis  Romae,  and  in  late  manuscripts  has 
been  wnii|^y  attfiboted  to  »  certain  Codinua,  ii  of  great  In^iort* 
ance, 

.Ancient  Greek  philosophy  under  the  empire  sent  forth  two 
new  shoots — Neopytliagoieaniam  and  Neoplatoniam.  It  w.-is 
the  Utter  with  which  moribund  r^™—  eaaayed  to 
stem  the  advancing  tide  of  Christianity.  Tbekat  great 
exponent  of  this  philosophy  waa  Froclus  in  Athens 
(d.  4^5).  The  dissolution,  by  order  of  Justinian,  of  the  school 
of  philosophy  at  .\ihens  in  519  was  a  fatal  blow  to  this  nebulous 
system,  which  had  long  since  outlived  the  cor.di:  ioris  that  made  it 
a  living  force.  In  the  succeeding  period  philosophical  activity 
w.-is  of  two  main  kinds;  on  the  erne  hand,  the  old  philosophy, 
«.{.  that  of  Aristotle,  was  employed  to  systematise  Christian 
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doctrine,  wUle^  on  Uie  other,  the  old  works  were  furnished  with 
copious  commentaries  and  paraphrases.    Leoutius  of  Byzantium 

h:if!  alrtiidy  introiiiiccii  Ari5.|otcli,m  definitions  into  Chri5tcilo(jy ; 
bi;t  the  real  founder  of  medieval  frclesiafttical  philojiopliv  was 
Jiihn  of  Damascu.i.  Owinf;,  bowev<T,  In  his  having  tarlv  allained 
to  Ca:ionical  aulliority.  [lie  indcjierKleiU  progress  of  ert  lesiasticai 
philosiiphy  \v;is  arri'Sttd;  uii'l  lo  I  his  il  is  dm-  th:jt  ;n  this 
respect  the  iittcr  Byzantine  period  is  far  poorer  than  is  the  West. 
Byzantium  cannot  boast  a  scholastic  like  Thomas  Aquinas. 
In  the  itth  century  philosophical  studieis  eiperienced  a  nti»- 
factory  revival,  mainly  owing  to  Michael  FKlhlS,  wbo  Itnogilt 
Pltto  u  weU  a$  Atbtotle  B^oi  tnto  fasUon. 

Aodeot  rbetorie  was  cultivated  fa  tht  Bytthttne  period  vith 
greater  ardour  than  scientific  philosophy,  being  regardL-d  as  an 
Rtetorta  '"<l'spensable  aid  to  fnstruttion.  Il  would  bi  d:ii:r  u;t 
lo  imagine  anylhine  niorc  ludious  th.-in  the  numerous 
thcori-lieiil  wrifinffs  on  the  subject  and  ihc  examplps  of  their 
practical  apidica'. ion:  mechanical  si.houl  cs.sa\s,  uhiih  hrrc 
count  as  "'  liicraiurc,"  and  innumerable  tetters,  the  contents  of 
v.hirh  nrc  wtially  insignificant.  The  evil  effects  of  this  were 
felt  beyond  the  proper  sphere  of  rhetoric.  The  anxious  attention 
paid  to  the  laws  of  rhetoric  and  the  tinrestricted  use  of  it«i 
withered  flowers  were  detrimental  to  a  great  part  of  the  rest  of 
Byzantine  literature,  and  greatly  hampered  the  devdopmoit 
of  any  individuality  and  limplidty  of  styk.  None  tbe  less, 
among  the  rhetorical  piodactions  of  the  time  are  to  be  found  a 
few  iatefcetinf  piecee.  nwb  as  the  Pkilopatris,  in  the  ityle  of 
LttCfan,  which  gives  us  a  remarkable  picture  of  the  times  of 
NIccphorus  Phocas  f  loth  century).  In  two  other  smaller  wori  ? 
a  Journey  to  the  dwellings  of  the  dead  is  described,  aficr  the 
p.nitcrn of  Lucian's  Srh\''i,ui>:icia,  viz.  in  Timarion  (i  2th  century) 
and  in  Mazaris'  Jouniry  t.->  i/u-  I'thiimorld  (c.  1414).  A  vern- 
charming  represent. tiive  of  Hy-rantinc  rhetoric  is  Mi<  hael 
Acominalus,  who,  in  addition  to  theological  works,  wrote 
numerous  occasional  speeches,  letters  and  poems. 

In  the  field  of  scientific  production,  which  can  be  accounted 
Hterattue  la  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term  only  in  a  limited 
sense,  Byaantiam  waa  dominated  to  ao  extravagant 
and  even  grattsque  cstent  by  the  rules  of  what  in 
modem  tbnes  is  termed  "  classical  scholarship." 
Tbe  numeroDS  works  which  belong  to  tfab  category,  such  as 
grammars,  dictionaries,  commentaries  on  andent  authors, 
extracts  from  ancient  literature,  and  metrical  and  musical 
treatises,  are  of  little  general  interest,  although  of  great  value 
for  special  branches  of  philologicul  study,  e.g.  for  tracing  the 
influences  thruugh  whirh  ;hr  anrierit  works  h.mded  down  to 
US  have  passed,  its  well  ;is  for  their  interjiretalion  :ind  emenda- 
tion; for  information  about  aneient  authors  now  lost;  for  the 
history  of  education;  and  for  the  underlviiig  principles  of  in- 
tt'ilcctual  life  in  Byzantium.  The  nmst  important  monument  of 
Byzantine  philology  is,  perhaps,  the  Library  of  the  patriarch 
Fhotius.  The  period  from  about  650  to  S50  is  marked  by  a 
genend  decsy  of  culture.  Pbotius,  who  in  the  ^car  850  was 
about  thirty  years  of  ace,  now  set  Umself  with  admirable 
energy  to  the  task  of  making  ancient  litentuxe,  now  for  the  most 
part  dead  and  forgotten,  known  once  more  to  his  contemporaries, 
th  .s  I  Oil' ri!m' i.ii;  i;s  preservation.  lie  gave  an  account 
ot  all  that  I'.e  lead,  auJ  in  this  way  composed  280  essays,  which 
were  collected  in  what  is  cornrri. mly  known  as  the  A.'r.rvv 
or  MyriobiUon.  The  character  01  the  tiidividual  sketched  is 
somewhat  mechanical  and  formal;  a  more  or  less  complete 
account  of  the  conlcni-s  is  followed  by  critical  discussion,  which 
is  nearly  always  confined  lo  the  linguistic  form.  With  this 
work  may  Ik  compared  in  importance  the  great  Lcxikon  of 
Suidos,  which  .ipix-anKl  almut  a  century  later,  a  sort  of  encyclo- 
paedia, of  which  the  main  feature  was  its  articles  on  the  history 
of  literature.  A  tntly  sympathetic  figure  is  Eustathius,  the 
faroousafchbithopofTheaaalonica  (12th  century).  His  volumin- 
ous commentaries  on  Homer,  however,  rivet  the  attention  le&» 
than  his  entbusastlc  devotkm  to  science,  bb  energetic  action 
on  behalf  <rf  tbe  preservation  of  the  literaiy  worha  of  antiquity, 
and  hit,  not  lesst,  bib  fnink  and  heroic  character,  which  had 


nothing  in  it  of  the  Byzaniinc.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  acquaint- 
ance  with  a  cirieaiure  of  Byzantine  [jhilology  be  desired,  il  is 
affordefl  hy  Johannes  T7,et.;e«,  a  contemporary  of  Eustathius, 
a  (ircek  in  n[ithcr  name  nor  spirit,  narrow-minded,  angular, 
superlieiuL  and  withal  immeasurably  Coticeilcd  and  ridiculously 
coarse  in  his  polemics.  Ihc  transition  to  Western  humanism 
was  effected  by  the  philologists  of  the  period  of  the  Palaeoklgi, 
surh  aj;  Maxiintis  I'lanudes,  whose  tmnslationa  oi  nunMKms 
works  renewed  the  long-broken  ties  between  Bysanttoro  and  the 
Wcsti  Manuel  Moschoputais, '  whcao  j^mmatical  #«rls  "aad 
oommentaries  wef»,  down  to  the  rdtb  century,  used  arachool 
text-books;  Demetrius  IVlcUnius,  distinguished  as  a  textud 
critic;  the  versatile  Theodoms  Me<ochiics,  and  others. 

Onfjinally,  as  is  well  known,  Latir;  was  the  exclusive  language 
of  Roman  law.  But  with  Justinian,  who  todilied  the  laws  in  his 
Ccrpri!  juris,  the  Hcllcnizir^j;  of  the  Icga!  iant^iKige 
also  r>egan.  The  InsltJtttfS  and  the  /);frt/  were  traris- 
lattd  i,'lto  Greek,  and  the  .Vfivt.''j  also  were  issi!e<i  in 

a  Greek  form.  Under  the  Macedonian  dynasty  there  began,  after 
a  long  stagnation,  the  resuscitation  of  the  code  of  Justinian. 
The  emperor  Hxsilius  I.  (867-886)  had  extracts  made  from  the 
existing  law,  and  made  prepanttions  for  the  codifying  of  all  laws. 
But,  the  whole  work  was  acC  ennpleted  tflJ  the  time  of  Leo  VL 
the  Wise  (SSd-gis),  aod  Canstaotine  VU.  Poiphyiogeuilui 
(012-959),  when  it  took  tbe  form  of  a  grand  compQatioo  fcom 
the  Digests,  the  Codex,  and  the  NevHs,  and  is  commonly  known 
as  the  Basilica  (To  fiaaiXiKd.).  In  the  East  it  completely  super- 
seded the  old  Latin  Corpus  juris  of  Justinian.  More  that  was 
new  was  prodnce'l,  during  the  Byzantine  period,  in  canon  livv 
thjin  in  secular  legislation.  'Ihe  purel\'  eLtlcsiastical  rules  of 
law,  the  Canorus,  were  blended  with  those  of  civil  law,  and  thus 
arose  the  so-ctiHed  Nomnraftfn.  the  most  important  edition  of 
whivh  is  that  of  I'heodorus  Hcsus  in  looo.  The  alphabetical 
handbook  of  canon  law  written  by  Matthaeus  Blastares  about 
the  year  1335  also  exercised  a  great  influetice. 

In  the  province  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  the  remarkable 
fact  must  be  recorded  that  the  revival  among  Hhe  Greeks  of 
these  long-fmgottcB  ftwBes  waa  primarily  due  to 
Perso- Arabian  mAmnco.  Tbe  Crnisl  Syntax})  df 
Ptolemy  operated  bi  the  orieMal  gniw  of  Ihe  Mma^A 
The  most  important  direct  source  of  tbfa  fnteOectud 
loan  was  not  Arabia,  however,  but  Persia.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  i.ith  cenlur>-  the  Greeks  became  acquainted  with  Persiai^ 
astronomy.  At  the  beginning  uf  the  i^lh  ix^ntury  Ccorgius 
Chrysococca  and  Isaac  .\rgj,rus  wrn'e  astrunomiea!  tre.itiies 
based  on  Persian  works.  Then  the  riy/;an;i!ies  themselves, 
notably  Tlieodorus  Metjwhites  and  Nirephnrus  Gregoras,  at 
last  had  reeourse  to  the  orit;it'al  Greek  sounes. 

The  Byzantines  did  much  independent  work  in  the  field  of 
military  science.    The  most  valuable  work  of  the 
period  on  this  subject  is  one  on  tactics,  wfakh  baa  )!Simm 
come  down  to  posterity  Msocbted  witb'die  imme  of 
Leo  VI.,  the  Wise. 

Of  profane  poetiy^-fn  oonqilete  coBtzaat  t9  sacied  poetry — 
the  general  cfaancteiistic  was  Its  dose  jmhatibo  of  the  antique 
in  paint  of  form.  All  works  bclonpng  to  this  category 
reproduce  the  ancient  style  and  are  framed  after 
ancient  modeLs.  The  metre  is,  for  the  most  part, 
rillier  the  B_\  ,'a  IT.  i:ie  re;;iihir  I  welve-syllable  trimeter,  or  the 
"  political  "  \rrsi':  nioie  rarely  the  heroic  and  .-Xnacrcoatic 
measures. 

Epic  popular  poetry,  in  the  andent  sense,  Hrpsns  only  with 
the  vernacular  Greek  literature  (.sec  bclo.v ' :  but  among  tbe 
literary  works  of  the  period  there  are  several  which  can 
be  compared  with  the  epics  of  tbe  Alexandrine  age. 
Nonnus  (c.  400)  wrote,  while  yet  a  pagan,  a  fantastic  epic  on  the 
triumphal  progress  of  the  god  IMonysus  to  India,  and.  .is  a 
Christian,  a  vaiuminous  comnentaty  on  the  gospd  of  St  John. 
In  the  7th  century,  Georgius  llsides  sang  in  several  lengthy 
iambfe  poems  the  martial  deeds  of  the  emperor  HendUUs,  wfaQe 
the  dcaeon  Theodosina  (lotb  oeiitwy)  immortalised  in  otisiva^ 
(Mtt  language  tbe  victories  of  tbe  brave  Nkephoras  Phocas. 
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From  the  nth  century  onwards,  relif^'ous.  grammatical, 
utrologicii),  medicAl.  historical  :in<I  allrKoricai  pocm&,  framed 
•  partly  in  riiiodrrasyllalilcs  .ind  partly  in  "  |X)titical  ' 

p^„^      vcfse,  made  their  appairance  In  larj^e  quantities. 

Didactic  refigious  poems  were  composed ,  tor  example, 
by  Philippus  Moi^poirM,  Solitarias,  c,  iioo),  grp-mmatico- 
frfulological  poems  by  Johdnncs  Tzclxes,  astrologic  al  by  Johannes 
Camaterus  (nth  mitury),  others  on  mtiR*l  wienoe  by  Mamcli 
Philes  (14th  etaauj)  and  a  gmt  tannl,  alegorfcd,  dbtadtfe' 
epk  by  GediipiuL^t]in(i4thi«atiiiy).  ' 

To  dMMt  ttwy  be  aidM  Mmt  vokUdinoot  pamm,  ""UA 
style  attd  ntflUcr  nnnt'  be  TMwrdad  m  MlMki*  «( tl»  sadnit 
Greek  rdmaiK^'  -^TlMjral(liMfniMitbek«bc«Mury,: 
a  fact  eviiicntly  connected  with  the  general  revival  of 
culture  which  rhnracterizt-s  the  period  of  the  Comneni.  Two 
of  these  romances  arc  written  in  the  duodecasyllable  metre, 
vu.  the  Story  of  KodaiUheaud  U*».jdei>  by  Theodorub  I'Todromus. 
and  an  imitation  of  this  woit,  the  story  of  Dnisilla  .in<l  Charirii  5 
by  Nicctas  Kuf!wiami?i;  nne  in  "  poHtiral  "  verse,  the  love  story 
of  Aristander  and  Callithea  by  Constantine  Manusses,  which  has 
only  been  preserved  in  fragnaentsi,  and  lastly  one  in  prose,  the 
story  of  Hysmine  and  Hysminias.  by  Eust,ithi\is'(orCiinMtHiis) 
Mactembolita,  which  is  the  most  insipid  of  all. 

The  objective  point  of  view  which  dotmnated  the  whole 
By^nntioe^md  ma  Intal  to  tltt  develpfMpent  erf  a  profane 
'lyrical  poctqr.  -At  noit  »  few  ponns  %  Johaanes 
GMiiiiMM9tiWd'eiiMstoplmR»ofHytll«i»iiBd' 
in  itbteb  peiwia]  «i|>RjMiCM  ara-ModnlBd  iiltli  ani 
taste.  may'be-pUioed''iii  tliis  category.   Tbe  doBfaumt  form 
for  all  subjective  poetry  was  the  epigram,  which  was  employed 
iti  all  its  variations  from  playlui  iritlcs  to  lonR  elegiac  and 
narrative  puems.    (ieorgius  I'iside?;  iTtli  centuryj  treated  the 
'OlOlt  diverse  themes.    In  the  ijth  century  I  hcodorus  Of  Studium 
'■^    '      h»d  liRhted  u[Kin  the  hnppy  idea  (if  immortalimn^' 
—      mona.'itic  lite  in  a  .serie.s  of  epiHrami.    'I'he  same 
century  produce*!  the  otily  poetcis  oi  the  Hyzantinti 
period,  Casiii.  fr<jin  whom  we  have  several  epigrammatic  pro- 
dtictions  and  church  hymns,  all  characterized  by  originaHty. 
Epigrammatic  poetry  reached  its  highest  development  in  the 
lotb  ftsd  nth  ceotiiffeBi  ia  the  prodiKtion*  of  Johanna  Oeo- 
ttctnt,  Cbrista0h<iM*'«(  Mytilcne  «imI  Jolnr  Uautofiun  hm 
.'happy  tat'Theadaiw  Pvodfotaiis  <i>tb  ceriMiy)'  imd  -Manuel 
Phikb  <i4th  oeMttiy):  '  Frara'  the  beghnhkg  of  tbe  ^iMlrfentttry 
also  dates  the  most  valuable  coUettion  of  andenteixlof  ^txanthic 
epigrammatic  poems,  the  Anthologia  I'otaiiM  'istt  AntroeooV). 

Dramatic  poetry,  in  the  strict  sens*-  of  the  term,  was  as 
completely  lacking  among  the  Hyzantine  (Ireek.s  as  was  tlie 
condition  precedent  to  its  existence,  namely,  public 
performance.  Apart  from  some  mnralizirip  allei?orieal 
dialo>;ues  'by  Theodorus  Prcxlromns,  Manuel  I'hiles  ,';nd  ntliersi, 
we  pimeits  only  a  single  woric  of  the  Byzantine  [leriocl  that,  at 
least  in  external  form,  resembles  a  drama:  the  Su^erings  of 
Ckris^  iXpwiis  Uiaxm)i  This  work,  written  protwbly  in  the 
tf  tb  eentiny,  of  at  all  events  not  taxVet,  is  a  cento,  ia  in  gnkt 
/peaiilre 'cnnposed  of  veMes  cnlkd  from  andent  «rttmr«.it^ 
'AneGhylttS,'  Euripides  and  Lyoophion;  but  it  was  OHtttaily 
not  written  tritit «  View  to  the  dninatic  praductkn.  . 
Tfa»  Tetiaieiilv1it«tkt«M-«ttfidK  ^dk^  mm  «wl  in 

^'e  have  bei*  rbnanitatUe  origtntUty  of  oohoeptton 
and  probably  ah* eiltlrdy  new  and  gcnufnelytnedteval 
matter.  While  in  the  artificial  literature  ptt)Se  is 
iwc-craincnt ,  in  the  vernacular  liieraturc,  poetry, 
b<jlh  in  ']U.mlilv  and  qnidriv,  tiikes  the  lirst  place,  ,is 
;he  cisse  anwn^^  the  Latin  nations,  where  the  vulgar 
tongue  first  invaded  the  lield  of  poetry  and  only  later  that  of 
pwBe.  Though  a  few  preliminary  attempts  were  made  (proverbs, 
acclamations  addrv'sscd  by  the  people  to  the  emperor,  &c,),  the 
Greek  vernacular  was  employed  for  larger  works  only  from  the 
iJtb  century  onwards;  at  first  in  (Mems,  of  which  the  major 
portion  were  cast  in  "  political  "  verse,  but  some  in  the  trochaic 
dight>«yJI«tlM  Hue.  Towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century 
inttfiue.  The  aubjecta  tmted  in  tbSa  venacoiBr 
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poetry  are  esceeditigly  diverse.  In  the  capital  city  a  mixture 
of  the  learnci'.  and  'hi'  popyl.-sr  lanpiaRe  was  t:r^t  used  ir.  rwx-rns 
of  ailmoniti<m,  [iraise  and  supjiUcatiori.  Ir.  thi.s  oliiest  (lass 
of  "  vulgar  "  works  must  be  reckoned  the  ^ipimeas,  an  admoni- 
tory poem  in  imitation  of  the  letter  of  I'seudo-Iaocrates  addressed 
to  Demonicus;  a  supplicatory  poem  composed  in  prison  by  the 
chronicler  Michael  Glycas,  and  several  begging  poems  of  Theo- 
dora* Piodmnu*  (Ptochoprodromos).  In  the  succeeding  period 
lerMfc  poems  tn  met  with,  silch  as  the  Rhodian  love  songs 
preserved  in  a  MS.  jn  tbe  Britiah  Muaeiim  (ed.  W.  Wagner, 
Leipzig,  1879),  faiiy-tile  Hke  romances  audi  as  tlie  Story  tf 
PlackokoK,  ontdcs,  prayers,  extracts  faom  Holy  Writ,  lives  « 
sdints,  9tt:  Gteut  epic  poems,  in  whkh  antique  subjects  are 
treated,  such  .is  the  legends  of  Troy  and  of  Aiex.initer,  form  a 
separate  group).  To  these  may  be  added  romancis  in  verse  after 
the  manner  oi  the  works  written  in  the  artiiitial  classical 
Iringuape.  c^v  CitUtmniui^  •:nt!  ChrysmrhoH.  liflik.jtidru^  and 
CVir v.tii/f.'rj;.  I.ybistrus  titui  Rhiid,im\'.': ,  also  rom.inces  in  verse 
alter  the  Western  pattern,  such  as  PMorius  and  Piatsiapklora 
I  the  old  French  story  of  Flore  et  Blancktfteur) .  Curious  are 
also  sundry  legends  connected  with  animals  and  plants,  such 
as  an  adaptation  of  the  famous  medicv.il  animal  fables 
of  the  Pkysiologus,  a  history  of  quadrupeds,  and  a  book 
of  birds,  both  wriHen  with  a  satirical  intention,  and,  lastly,  a 
rentieriog  of  the  atoty  of  Reynard  the  Pos.  Of  quito  peculiar 
ongioafity  also  nrs  seven!  kgendaiy  nad  Uttoriod  poems,  in 
wMfadi  (amotts  heroes  and  Mstoriod  events  we  celebrated. 
There  are,  for  instance,  poems  on  the  £ril  of  Coostantiaople.  the 
taking  of  .Xthens  and  Trcbizond,  the  devastating  campaign  of 
Timur.  the  plague  in  Rhodes  in  1498,  &c.  In  respect  of  import- 
ance and  antiquity  the  (Mnt'beraic  epic  of  DjgMlto  Akritas 
stands  pre-eminent.     '•  '        '    •  • 

Amonp  prose  works  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  or  at  least 
in  a  compromiV  with  it,  may  be  mentioned  the  Greek  rendering 
of  two  work.s  from  an  fndian  Source,  the  Book  of  titf 
Seten  Wise  Masters  Syniipos  the  PhUosopher  by  "»'•*«••' 
Michael  Andreopulus) ,  and  the  HUopadera  or  Mirror 
of  Princes  (thrmigh  the  Arabic  Kaiihh  and  Dimttak 
by  Simeon  Sethus  as  Src^oHrq*  jcoi  IMUMvift),  t  fish  hook,  a 
fruit  book  (both  skits  on  the  Byiantln*  ca«nt  and  offidsl  drcks)' 
To  these  must  be  added  the  Greek  laws  bt  Jenisalem  and  of 
Cyprus  of  thie  isth  and '13th  centuries,  chnmides,  is.  In  spite 
of  many  indmdual  stwresses,  the  literature '  wtitten  in  the 
vulgar  tongvie  si:cri;Tnbc<l,  in  the  race  lor  existence,  to  its  elder 
sister,  the  literature  written  in  cl.issical  and  polished  Greek. 
I'his  was  m,'iinly  liue  to  the  c<i[ilinuous  emt>loymerit  of  thO 
ancient  la.iguagc  in  the  state,  the  schools  and  'he  cliurch. 

The  ;mp<.irt:tiice  of  By/at'tiiie  cailti;re  atii!  literature  in  the 
his- or \  of  :he  world  is  l>eyond  dispute,    'ihc  Christians  of  the 
h  a  t  R.)ni,in  empire  guardefl  for  more  than  a  thousand  oeatnl 
years  the  intellectual  heritage  of  antiquity  against  thi>  i/ioW- 
violcnt  onslaught  of  the  barbarians.    They  also  called  "  "' 
into  Hfc  a  peculiar  medieval  culture  and  literature.  ^^^^ 
They' communicated  the  tteaisulres  of  the  oM  pagan 
as  well  as  of  their  own  Christian  literature  to  neigbbmiriaig 
hatfons;  fbaf  to  the  Syrians,  then  io  tbe  Copts,  the  Annanaiis, 
the  GeoriiaiiB;  hiter,  to  the  Arabjttna,  the  Bulgarians*  tbe  Serbs 
and  the  Russians.   Through  thtff  teSChing  they  created  a  new 
East  European  culture,  embodied  above  all  in  the  Rnssi.m 
empire,  which,  on  its  religious  side,  is  ineludtHl  in  the  OtUioiiox 
Eastern  (  htitcb,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  nationality 
touches  1  he  t  '.vo  extrepK's  of  (  '.reek  pnd  Slav.    Finaltv  the  learned 
ircn  of  the  ilyinR  livzantine  empire,  t^eeinn  from  the  barbarism 
of  the  Turks,  transplanted  the  treasures  of  old  Hellenic  wisdom 
to  the  West,  and  thei^  iertQiscd  tbe  Westtm  peoples  with 
rich  germs  of  ntlture. 

BlBl.lonUA  !'H V. — r.  t;,.ti,Ta!  ■^•r.rct--.-  K.  Krumbacher.  Ojf An 
<Ut  bymntinnihrn  Ltk'ntitr  \2i\ii  isc^y),  HUpplemented  in  Ute 
bymntini',<he  /.eiisikntl  yi^u  icn  \.  '-ntl  -he  Bytantinischfs  Anhiv 
(189S  9eq.J,  which  is  tnleadcd  tor  tnc  puhlicacion  of  more  cxhaufttivc 
matter.  The  Russian  works  In  this  depaitmcnt  ore  oompriied  in 
the  FlmMtriiy  VrmtmSt  (1894  aeq.). 

1.  Laaguace:  Grammar:  A.  N.  Jaanaris  (Giaaaaria),  Ah 
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Nisltrieal  CfMh  Grammar  (1897);  A.  Dieterich,  "  Uotenuichungen 
sur  G«achichtc  dcr  gricchiachcn  Sprachc  von  der  hellenUtiiichen  Zeh 
biszum  loton  Jahrhundcrt."  in  Svwn/.  Archir,  i,  ^1898).  Glosnary: 
Ducantjc.  Cicssattum  ad  scnplorei  mediae  el  infimae  Graetilaiis 
(1688J,  in  which  particular  attentioa  ia  paid  to  the  "vulgar" 
laiHsuace :  E.  A.  Sopbodca,  Onik  Lmkm  «f  at  Kmm  mi  Symiuine 
Periods  Cjfd  ed., 

3.  Theology :  Chief  work,  A.  Ehrhard  in  Krumbachcr's  GesckichU 
der  6v<i.  Lit.  pp.  1-218.  For  the  aitcient  period,  cf.  the  works  on 
Greek  patrology  (underarticleFATHERSOFTiiECHURCH).  Collective 
edition  of  the  Father*  (down  to  the  15th  century);  Palrologia, 
itriti  Graeta  (ed-  by  Migne,  161  vol*.,  1857-1866).  Church  foeiry: 
A  ooUectkm  of  Greek  Church  hymiu  wm  publiihcd  by  W.  Chmt 
and  M.  Pantnikaa,  entitled  Anlkolagia  Gritea  tarmhutm  OtriMtit- 
nomm  (1871).  Many  unedited  texts,  particularly  the  aonga  of 
RonuuMM.  were  published  by  Cardinal  J.  B.  Pitra,  under  the  title 
AnaUela  tacra  spicilfgio  Soleimensi  fnrtiln  fiSyfi).  A  complete 
edition  of  the  hymns  i.-.  cxlited  by  K.  Krunil  ,ii  In  r. 

4.  Historical  literature:  A  collecHsT  iiiition  of  th*-  Byzantine 
hiitorians  and  chronicler*  was  begun  under  Louis  XIV.,  and  con- 
tinued later  (1648-1819).  called  the  Parit  Corpus.  Thi*  whole 
collection  was  on  B.  G.  Niebuhr's  advice  Rpublished  with  somr 
additions  (Bonn,  1828-1878),  under  the  thie  Corpus  sfripiort,m 
hiitoTiiie  Byzanlinae.  The  mcmt  important  author^  h.ive  al?"! 
ap;KMrM!  in  the  Bibliotketa  Teubnertana.  A  tew  Kvr.mtinc  and 
oncntitl  historical  work*  are  alito  contained  in  the  collection  edited 
by  J.  B.  Bury  (l8j8  scq.). 

5.  Vernacular  Greek  literature:  The  moat  import.int  collective 
ediiions  are:  W.  Wagner,  iitdiaat  Greek  Texts  (1870),  Carmina 
Graeca  Medii  Aevi  (1874),  7>iwi  Ftikmt  jrecs  du  moyen  &tf  (1881); 
E.  Lt'grand,  CotUrlion  dt  MffMHWRlf  ftm  ftmtH'mde  de  la  lantue 
n^o-heUrmqur  lu  2U  (art*,  Igty-lj^,  JilWl<WaiH  ywglK  Vultflire 
(ia  8  vols.,  i  -!Ku-i89d).  (K.  Kr.) 

III.  MOUEKN  GMCK  LiTEKATUKE  (14S3-I908) 

After  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  the  destruction  of  Greek 
national  life  iinA  thi  alrrn isi  total  cffaccment  of  Greek  civi!i/-,ition 
naturally  involved  a  more  or  less  complete  cessation  of  Greek 
literary  production  in  the  regions  subjected  to  the  rule  of  a 
barbarous  conqueror.  Learned  Greeks  found  a  refuge  away 
from  their  native  ^.uiii;  they  spoke  the  languages  of  foreign 
people,  and  when  they  wrote  books  they  often  used  those 
languages,  but  in  moM  cawt  they  also  wrote  in  GreeL.  The 
(ail  of  Constantinople  must  not  therefore  be  takon  as  indicating 
«  bttak  in  the  continuity  of  Greek  literary  faiHoiy.  Nor  had 
tb*t  ewnt  so  dedaive  an  influence  as  has  been  supposed  on  the 
nevlval  oi  iHinjig  in  wastgn  Bnn|M.  Tin  oniMid«  lind 

of  the  niakt  at  ODoMtntinople  and  in  tlie  Levant  lad  Rodered 

the  contact  closer.  Greeks  and  latins  had  keenly  discussed  the 
dogmas  which  divided  the  Eastern  anfl  Western  Churches; 
some  Greeks  had  adopted  the  Latin  faith  or  had  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  the  two  communions,  some  had  atlaineii  preferment 
in  the  Roman  Church.  Many  had  become  connected  by  marriage 
or  other  ties  with  the  Italian  nobles  who  ruled  in  the  Aegean 
or  the  Heptanesos,  and  circumstances  le<l  them  to  settle  in  Italy. 
Of  the  writers  who  thus  found  their  way  to  the  West  before  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  the  most  prominent  were  Leon  or 
Leontios  Pilatos,  Ooigiua  Gamistus,  oc  Fletho,  Manuel  and 
lohn  Chryaoloras,  Tbaodon  Gaasi,  Gaocga  of  TMiiHiid  aad 
Gudinal  BeaHiion.  g  u 

The  Ottoou  oonqucflt  bad  reduced  the  Christian  races  In 
the  plains  to  a  condition  of  serf  don,  but  the  spirit  of  liberty 
continued  to  breathe  in  the  mountains,  where  groups 
of  <lcs[Hra;e  men.  the  Klcphts  and  the  Haiduks, 
maintained  the  struggle  against  alien  tyranny.  The 
adventurous  a:id  romantic  life  of  these  champions 
of  freedom,  spent  amid  the  noblest  solitudes  of  nature  and  often 
tinged  with  the  deepest  tragedy,  naturally  protiuce<l  a  poetry 
of  its  own,  fresh,  spontaneous  and  entirely  indigenous.  The 
Ktephtic  ballads,  all  anonymous  and  composed  in  the  Langtiage 
of  the  people,  are  unquestionably  the  best  and  most  genuine 
Greek  poetry  o{  tliis  epoch.  They  breathe  the  aroma  of  the 
foiesM  and  motmtafais;  lilce  the  euly  rhapaodfea  of  antiquity, 
which  peopled  natuie  with  a  thousand  forms,  tbey  lead  a  voice 
to  the  trees,  the  rocks,  the  rivm  and  to  the  mottntaiuathemMlvcs, 
which  sing  the  prowcas  of  the  Klepht,  bewaO  Us  death  and 
conloR  his  diaconsolaX  wife  or  mother.  (Hympia  boaata  le 


Osaa  that  the  footstep  of  the  Turk  has  never  desecrated  its 
valleys;  the  standard  of  freedom  tlouts  over  its  springs;  there 
is  a  Klepht  beneath  every  tree  of  its  forests,  an  eagle  sits  on  its 
summit  with  the  head  of  a  warrior  in  its  talons.  The  dying 
Rlephi  bids  his  compiinion.H  make  him  a  l.irgc  and  lofty  tomb 
Ifial  he  may  stand  therein  and  load  his  musket:  "  Make  a 
window  in  the  side  that  the  swallows  may  tell  me  that  spring  has 
come,  that  the  nightingales  may  sing  me  the  approach  of  dowery 
May."  The  wounded  Vervoe  is  addressed  by  his  horse :  "  Kise, 
my  master,  let  us  go  and  find  our  mmnidea,"  "  Hy  bay  JioiKt 
I  cannot  liie;  I  am  dying:  dig  na  n  tonb  dqr  aBvef^^bod 
hoof ;  take  ne  in  tlqf  teeth  and  l«r  ne  dMMin.  Bearaqrama 
to  my  rompanioM  aad.tUi  hamweiyJiW  to  nf  hdoved,  that 
she  may  see  it  and  lament  me."  AiMthcc  type  of  the  popuhlx 
poetry  is  presented  by  the  folk-songs  of  the  Aegean  islanders 
and  the  nmritimc  population  of  the  Asiatic  coast.  Ir.  many  of 
the  former  the  influence  of  the  Frankish  conquest  is  apparent. 
TracL-^.  ui  the  ancient  mythology  are  often  to  be  found  in  the 
]>upLLlar  stjiit^rs.  Death  is  commonly  penoni&ed  by  (Jharon,  who 
struggles  with  his  victim;  Charon  is  ■'■■■■■''■■■ri  wootad,  but  as 
a  rule  be  triumphs  in  the  conflict. 

In  Crete,  which  for  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  remained  tinder  Venetian  rule,  a  school  of  Greek 
poetry  arose  strongly  impressed  with  Italian  influences.  ermtrnm 
Th»  Viffg^ifgft  MBplflyffd  Ib  tht  iMtlfft  iff  t  lit  Candteyn,  ^mSH 
with  its  laifa  admiitaia  of  VenctlaB  wmda.  Ae 
first  product  of  this  Mwwrtiit  IMAMiatmamMBnlteriln, 
an  epic  poem  fa  llTCcaiilaa,whicftrdatsa  the  low  atocyoCAietl^ 
daughter  of  Hercules,  king  of  Athens,  and  Erotocntos,  the  son 
of  his  minister.  The  poem  presents  an  interesting  picture  of 
Greece  under  the  feudal  Frankish  princes,  though  professing 
to  describe  an  episode  uf  the  classical  epoch;  notwithstanding 
some  tedious  pLl.s^.a^;L•s,  it  possesses  considerable  merit  and 
contains  some  charming  scenes.  The  metre  is  the  rhymed 
alexandrine.  Of  the  author,  Viccncc  Comaro,  who  lived  in  the 
middle  or  end  of  the  i6th  century,  little  is  known;  he  probably 
belonged  to  the  ducal  family  of  that  name,  from  which  T.isso 
was  descended.  The  second  poem  is  the  Erophiie  of  George 
Chortakis,  a  Cretan,  also  written  in  the  Candiotc  dialect.  It  is 
a  tragic dama,  the aocflc of  which iaiaid in  £CypU  Thediaiogua 
is  poor,  Imt  then  an  aoiM  iM  clwnl  iDtadodea,  iriiieh  peilniia 
arc  by  a  diffcNDt  band.  GmrtaUa,  who  was  brought  up  at 
Rctimo,  lived  at  the  end  of  the  i6th  and  beginning  of  the  17th 
centuries.  The  third  Cretan  poem  worthy  of  notice  is  the 
Shepherdess,  a  charming  and  graceful  idyll  written  by  Nicolas 
Drimyticos,  a  native  of  .\pokorona,  early  in  the  l^lh  century. 
Other  Cretan  jxiets  were  J.  (ireKoropoulos  and  G.  MelissinOS 
iiyx).  who  wrote  epigrams,  a.-id  Manmlaa.  (l49is)i  whO 
ciideavouted  to  write  Pindaric  odes. 

Among  the  Greeks  who  were  prominent  in  spreading  a  know- 
ledge of  Greek  in  Europe  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople  were 
John  Aigyropulos,  Demetrius  Chalcondyles,  Con- 
■taatine  and  John  Laacaris  and  Marcus  Masurus,  a  m*M^ 
Cntaa.  These  men  wrote  in  the  acwptad  literary  mn»ra» 
laagaaar,  hi  fHMnl,  hnmvw,  thojr  mn  rather  ti»»t 
employed  aboat  litcraton  than  anpfid  in  pnducmg 
it.  They  taught  Greek; aoveaal of  tMaimmln GtBik 
grammars;  they  transcribed  and  eifited  Gicek  dlMiCBl  Wiiten, 
and  they  collected  manuscripts.  Their  stores  enriched  the 
newly  founded  libraries  of  St  Mark  at  Venice,  of  the  Elscorial, 
of  the  V  atican  and  of  the  National  Library  in  Paris.  But  none 
of  them  accomplished  much  in  hterature  strictly  so  called.  The 
q.ie.-^l  Jon  which  most  deeply  interested  them  was  that  of  the  rival 
merits  of  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophies,  over  which 
a  controversy  of  extraordinary  bitterness  broke  out  towards  the 
close  of  the  1  sih  century.  The  dispute  was  in  reality  theological 
rather  than  philosophical;  the  cause  of  Plato  was  championed 
by  liie  advocates  of  a  union  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Chmdw,  that  «f  Aiistotk  was  upheld  by  the  agisaiag  party, 
and  all  the  fary  of  the  oU  Byaantbie  dogmatic  oontnnmics 
«aa  Kvived.  Urn  patdaecjk,  Oaoqa  Kvrtarioa  «r  Qimiadhii, 
Mahommad  OL  had  anmiuled  after  the  jmptwe  of 
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Constantinople,  wrote  a  treatise  in  favour  of  Aristotle  »nd  ex- 
communicated Gemistiu  Plctho,  tht  principal  writer  among 
thf  Platonists.  On  the  other  hand,  George  of  Trebiiond,  who 
attacked  Pietho  with  unmeasured  virulence,  was  compelled 
to  leaijin  bis  post  of  seo-etary  to  Pope  Nicholas  V.  and  was 
imiKimnal  fay  Ptipe  Paul  I.  Scholarship  was  not  wholly  extinct 
in  Gmce  or  among  the  Gncki  for  a  comidecable  time  after  the 
IVukilb  conquest.  AiMaiU|»vdM»«IOOeedHlMusurvtt  as  bishop  of 
Monetttvuia  (i$io)».nniiite.cmniiiw>lan<«i»  «d  AmtopiiAnea  and 
Ewlpidct;  hb  btlNr,  ApoMolcai  mMie  a  eollMtiiDB  dL  CSreek 
proverlM.  Afuilius  FgeMi  a  CkIri^  aad  Lto  AllatiM  (iteo- 
1650)  of  Cfaioe  edited  a  niinriier  of  innls  of  tbe  daitlcal  aad 
later  periods  with  commentaries  and  translations;  Allatioa 
also  wrote  Greek  verses  showing  slcill  and  cleverness.  Constan- 
tine  Rhodok.anakes,  physician  to  Charles  11.  of  England,  wrote 
verbes  on  the  return  of  that  monarch  to  England.  About  the 
time  of  tiie  fall  of  Constantinople  we  meet  with  some  versifiers 
who  wrote  poems  in  the  spoken  dialect  on  historiad  subjects; 
among  these  were  Papaspondylos  Z<itiko«  (i«4).  CiL-orRilu-s 
Limcaitja  (x450~iSoo)  snd  Jaoobos  Trivoles  (beginning  ot  the 
1,4th  ocnuuy);  thek  poems  have  little  merit,  but  are  interesting 
as ^)Cidii>eii>ctthep^>ular  language  of  theday  aodaaiUustrating 
the  nanaera  aod  idtaa  of  contemporary  Gndn. 

Anoagthepaawviiieiaflf  the  i6th oBntwymfe ft nunber 
of  chiaaiden.  At  the  ead  of  the  istb,  Kfltobiiloa  of  Imbm, 

who  had  been  private  secretary  of  MihoMBWd  H., 
watt^.      ^fAK  the  bistoiy  of  his  master,  Emmamid  Mdaaos 

a  history  of  the  fjalriarchale,  and  Phranzes  a  history 
«f  the  Falaeologi.  Theodosius  Zygomalas  (15S0)  wrote  a 
history  of  Constantinople  from  1301  to  1578.  In  the  17th 
century  Demetrius  Cantemir,  a  Moldavian  by  birth,  wrote  a 
history  01  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  (j.  Kontares  tales  of  ancient 
.Athens.  Others  composed  chronicles  of  Cyprus  and  Crete, 
narratives  of  travels  and  biographies  of  saints.  Most  of  these 
works  are  written  in  the  literary  language,  the  study  of  which 
was  kept  ahve  by  the  patriarchate  and  the  schools  which  it 
BijiintainBd  at  Cwtttantinople  aad  elsewhere;  Various  theo- 
kgical  aad  ptdkMOpfaical  works,  ccaminats  and  dictionaries 
wwetiirittwduilBgtMa  period,  hwtciiiBMliriiTwtaitp 
diaappean.' 

A  literary  revival  followed  in  the  i8th  century,  tbe  precursor 
of  the  national  uprising  which  resulted  in  the  independence  of 

Greece.  The  efforts  of  the  great  Phanariote  families 
at  C«R&lanUnoplc,  the  educational  aeal  of  the  higher 
Creek  clergy  and  the  munificence  of  wealthy  Greeks 
in  tbe  provinces,  chietly  merchants  who  had  acquired 
fortunes  by  commerce,  combined  to  promote  the  spread  of 
education  among  a  people  .-riways  eager  for  instruction.  The 
Turks,  indifferent  to  educational  matters,  failed  to  discern  the 
significance  of  tbe  movement.  Schools  were  established  in 
every  important  Greek  town,  and  school-books  and  translations 
from  Wotem  humwufn  iaauedirom  the  preaies  of  Venice,  Triest, 
'Wenna  and  other  dtiiB  wlhcn  the  Greeks  pnaessed  colonies. 
Youat  an  coaidotad  iMr  Madiet  in  tlia  Watem  luivenitiea 
and  letvmed  to  tiie  Bast  as  the  mladonaries  of  modern  civilisa- 
tion. For  the  greater  part  of  the  i8th  century  the  literature  was 
mainly  theological.  Notable  theological  writers  of  thu  epoch 
were  Elias  Miniates,  an  elegant  preacher,  whose  sermons  are 
written  in  the  popular  language,  and  Meletios  of  lannina. 
metropolitan  of  Athens,  whose  principal  works  were  an  ecclesi- 
nstiial  histon,-,  written  in  ancient  (irevk,  and  a  descriptive 
geography  of  (ircecc  in  the  mo<kTn  language,  composed,  like  the 
work  of  Paumoias,  after  a  series  oi  tours.  The  works  of  two 
distinguished  prelates,  both  natives  of  Corfu  and  both  ardent 
partisans  of  Russia,  Nikephoros  Tbeotokca  (1731  ?-i8oo)  and 
Engenios  Bulgares  (1715-1806),  mark  the  hc^ning  of  the 
national  and  literary  leoaiaMUice.  They  wrote  much  in  defence 
» The  patriarch  CyriHoa  Lucares  (i572-«63»).  who  had  studied  for 
a  time  in  England  and  whose  syropathies  with  Protestnntisin  made 
him  many  tncmius,  cstabliiihed  a  Oreck  printing-press  at  (  in^i.inti- 
nrifilp,  fmm  whirH  hf  ha-l  t)v:  temifitv  to  i^Mir  a  work  condemning 
the  f:iilh  of  M;ihnm<-r:  in-  was  ili-iir,ii::r-i-.l  the  Tnifcl  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  hia  pnnting-pcess  was  suppressed. 


of  Greek  orthodoxy  a^jaiUji  Latin  heresy.    Theotokes,  famou> 
as  a  preacher,  wrote,  besides  theological  and  controversial  work-., 
trcjitiscs  on  mathematics,  geography  and  physics.  Bulgares 
was  a  most  prolific  author;  he  wrote  numerous  translations  and. 
works  on  theology,  archaeology,  philosoptiy,  maihematics.i' 
physics  and  astronomy;  he  translated  the  Aeneid  and  Gear  gits'' 
of  Virgil  into  Homeric  vena  at  the  request  of  Catherine  IL  llis  i 
writings  fwidied  a  coaridciable  iidliNiiee  over  hit  oontcmp' 
ponuieit 

Iha  poets  of  the  eaiiier  period  of  dia  Gieeit  revival  were' 
Oomtaatinos  (9.«0t  the  Akmaa  of  the  revolutionary 

movemeat,  whoK  sonfi  fired  tlie  spirit  of  fait  fellow- 
countrymen;  ChristopouloB  (1772-1847),  a  Phanariote,  2wOi*«* 
who  wrote  some  charming  Anacreontics,  and  Jacobos  rvrfraf, 
Ri.TOS  N'croulos  (177.S-1850),  also  a  Phanariote,  author 
of  tragedies,  comedies  and  lyrics,  and  of  a  work  in  French  on 
modern  (ireek  literature.  They  arc  followed  in  the  epoch  of 
Greek  indejjendencc  by  the  brothers  Panagiotes  and  .\leiander 
Soutzos  (1800-1S6S  and  1803-1863)  and  .\lcxander  Rhizos  • 
Rha:'.gabes(Khankaves,  1810-1891),  ail  three  Phanarioles.  Both 
St^utsos  had  a  rich  command  of  musical  language,  were  highly 
ideal  in  their  conceptions,  strongly  patriotic  and  poaseseed  an 
ardent  love  of  Ubcrty.  Both  imitated  to  some  extent  Bjnon, 
ijuwartlno  aad  MrMfer;  tfaegr  tried  vaiioiia  fonns  «i  poetry, 
but  the  snioi  «|  Ftaa^otes  was  epentially  lyrical,  that  of 
AkauderaatbieBL  The  other  pot  poet  of  the  Gteck  levivel, 
Aleaaader  Rime  Rhangabe,  was  a  writer  "with  a  fine  poetic 
feeling,  exquisite  diction  and  singular  beauty  and  purity  of 
thought  and  sentiment.  Besides  numerous  odes,  hymns, 
ballads,  narrative  poems,  tragedies  and  comedies,  he  wrote 
several  prose  works,  including  a  history  of  ancient  Greece,  a 
history  of  modem  Greek  literature,  several  novels  and  works  on 
ancient  art  and  archaeology.  Among  the  numerous  dramatic 
works  of  this  time  ma.y  be  mentioned  the  Mapta  jioJixaTfii}  of 
Demetrios  Bernardakes,  a  Cretan,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in 
the  Mores  at  the  time  of  the  crusades. 

In  prose  composition,  as  in  poetry,  the  national  revival  was  ; 
marked  by  an  abundant  output.  Among  the  histotiias  the 
Cteataat  is  %Mdon  Trikoopis,  whose  BiMery  tf  At  p^- 
JbsaiMfMbanomuMOtalwaik.  ItisdirttnsnrfMd 
by  beauty  of  atTl^  cjeamsss  of  wpgsitinB  aad  aa 
impartiality  wMdi  ta  all  tlw  more  mnarkabte  as  the 
author  played  a  leading  part  in  the  events  which  he  narrates. 
.Almo.st  al!  the  chiefs  of  the  rcvolutionaj>-  movement  left  their 
memoirs;  even  Kolokotroncs,  who  was  illiterate,  dictated  his 
recollections.  John  Phdemon,  of  Constantinople,  wrotea  history 
of  the  revolution  in  six  volumes.  He  was  an  ardent  partisan 
of  Russia,  and  as  such  was  opposed  to  Trikoupis,  who  was 
attached  to  the  English  party.  K.  Paparrhcgopoulos's  Hi^lvry 
of  tke  Creek  Nation  is  especially  valuable  in  regard  to  the  iaier 
periods;  in  regard  to  the  earUer  he  largely  follows  Gibbon  and 
Grote.  With  him  may  be  mentioned  Moustoxidcs  of  Corfu, 
who  wrote  on  Greek  history  and  literature;  Sakellarios,  who 
deslt  with  the  toponaphy  and  hirtoity  of  Qrpms;  M.  DraiwnMS, 
whose  historical  memoirs  treat  of  the  period  whidi  followed 
the  revolution;  K.  Assopios,  who  wrote  on  Gicck  Utecstare 
and  history.  In  theology  Oeconomos  fills  the  plaoe  occupied 
by  Miniates  in  the  17th  century  as  a  great  preacher.  Kontogones 
IS  well  known  by  his  History  of  Pairistic  LBeraiure  of  the  First 
Three  Ccnturiti  and  his  Ecdejiastiail  //i.5iory,  and  Philothcos 
Brv'ennios,  bishop  of  Serres,  by  his  elaborate  edition  ol  Clenu-ns 
Rimanus.  Kastorches  wrote  well  on  Latin  Uteraturc.  Great 
literary  activity  in  the  domains  of  law,  political  economy,  mathe- 
matics, the  physical  sciences  and  archaeology  displayed  itself 
in  the  generation  after  the  establishment  of  the  Greek  kingdom. 

But  the  writer  who  at  the  time  of  the  natfamal  revival  not 
only  exercised  tbe  greater  inflosaoe  over  hb  ooatemporaries 
bat  even  to  a  kige  eitent  sh^ed  the  fatiwa  oonise  cormiM. 
of  Greek  Kteiatare  was  Adaaautties  OoraBs  (Konis) 
of  CUea,  This  remarksUe  man,  who  devoted  Us  Kis  to 
philological  studies,  was  at  the  same  time  an  ardent  patriot, 
and  in  the  prolegomena  to  his  numerous  editions  of  the  classical 
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writers,  written  in  Greek  or  French,  be  strove  to  awake  the 
interest  of  his  [['untrymcn  in  the  pasi  clerics  uf  their  race  or 
administered  to  \iwm  sage  counsels,  ai  ih«  mmi:  lime  addressing 
;iriifiit  appeals  to  civili.-'cd  Kuropc  on  their  behalf.  Ihc  grcr.t 
importance  of  Conifa,  huwi  vrr,  lies  in  the  fart  that  ho  w;is 
practically  the  foutuicr  uf  tht-  modern  literary  liin^'JaKe. 

la  contemporary  Greek  literature  two  distinct  lutuis  uf  Lhe 
modeni  language  present  themselves — the  vernacular  (4 
1^         KoBofiiXeviiivri)   and   the  purified   {■i  Ko^opciiMra). 

The  former  is  the  oral  language,  spoken  by  tbt  wholt 
Greek  world,  with  local  dialectic  vmiatiooa;  tJt^ 
latter  la  boMd  on  the  Giwk  of  the  HcUeBHtic  writcn; 
modified,  but  not  encBttil^  alttiBdy  ik  lueoessivc  ages  by  the 
popular  speed. '  At  the  time  of  the- War  of  Independence  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Philhcllcncs  was  fired  by  the 
memory  of  an  illustrious  past,  and  at  its  close  a  classical  reaction 
followed:  (he  ancient  n<irr.cnfUturo  was  introduced  ir.  every 
dcpurimcnl  ol  llic  new  state,  towns  and  rJistricts  received  iheir 
former  names,  and  children  wcro  <-hnstened  after  Greek  heroes 
and  philosopher  instoarl  of  the  Christian  s,nints.  In  the  litcr.iry 
revival  which  attended  the  national  movemeiil.  two  schools 
of  writers  made  their  appearance — the  purists,  who,  rejecting 
the  spoken  idiom  as  degenerate  and  cooupt,  aimed  at  the 
tettoiatiflii  of-  tbe  classical  language^  and  the  vulgaiiata,  who 
regarded  tho  vernacular  or  "  Romaic  "  as  the  gnniiw  and 
le^thBate  tcpreeehtative  of  tbe  aodent  tonsae.  A  oontrovany 
wUdi  had  tidMed  to  former  tinea  was  th«a  icnHVed,  whh  tho 
result  (bat  •  tthtie  of  gwifwinii  alitt  piefafls  in  the  nntionnl 
literature.  The'damteal  Mhahr' wto  b  as  yet  anacquaiiu.sj 
with  modem  Greek  will  find,  in  thepagrsof  .m  ordinary  pi  rux'.ical 
or  newspaper,  specimens  of  the  conventional  U:erary  language 
which  he  ran  read  with  case  side  by  &i<Je  with  poems  or  even 
prpsf  in  the  vcrnaLuUf  which  lie  will  be  altogether  unable  to 
interpret. 

The  vtfrwacular  or  oral  language  is  never  taught,  but  k  univpr? 
aUy  spoken.  1i  has  been  evolved  from  the  ancient  lanKuai^e  by 
a  natural  and  regular  process,  similar  to  that  which 
has  produced  the  Romance  languages  from  the  Latin, 
or  the  RuBuan,  Bulgarian  .and  Srrvian  from  the 
old  SlaVMk.  ft  has-daveloped  on  parallel  lines  with 
.the^iodeni  European  himMHW>  and  in  obedieufie  to  the  same 
laws;  like  them,  It.alilght  havefnnm  mla  m  ttccary  bingnage 
bad  any  great  wilUB-aiiBaB  fai  flie-ai{dd»  aitattt  do  fqr  it  what 
Dante  ind  Us  auocesMcs  Of  the  AweMls  for  Itafiah.  But 
the  elTort  to  adapt  it  to  the  requirements  of  modern  literature 
c'uuld  luidly  prove  succcasfid.  In  the  first  place,  the  national 
sentiment  of  ihe  Cireeks  proinjjts  them  to  imitate  the  elasjira; 
writers,  and  so  lii  at.  |>ossiblf  to  appropriaie  ihcir  diction. 
The  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  ancient  tongue  possesses  such  an 
attraction  for  cultivated  writers  that  they  arc  led  tnwnsibly  to 
adopt  its  forms  and  borrow  Imm  its  wealth  of  phrase  and  idiom, 
la  tbe  next  plac«,  a  certain  literary  tradition  imd  usage  has 
already  been  formed  which  cannot  easilfy  be  broken  down.  For 
more  than  lialf  a  century  the  generally  aoo^ted  written  language, 
half  modern  half  ancient,  has  been  hi  nse  hi  the  idiools,  the 
university,  the  porlsamcnt,  tbe  state  deptrtiMnta  and  thci 
pulpit,  and  its  laflMnco  1900  the  epeedi  of  the  moee -educated 
classes  is  already  notlceahie.  It  iaigdy  amu  ita  pnseitt  iitinB>~ 
though  a  fixed  standard  is  stOI  lacking — to  the  influence-  and 
leai  hioK  id  ("(>:ac>.  As  in  the  time  of  the  decadence  a  «hi''^ 
imXtkrot  stwd  iiudway  between  the  classiciU  language  and  the 
popular  speech,  so  at  the  licginninj;  of  the  loth  century  there 
existe<:l  a  common  liirrar)  i  alcLi,  largely  influenced  by  the 
vernacular.  l«i,t  rcl  .unini;  1  he  characteristics  of  the  old  HelleijislLi, 
from  which  il  n-as  dcrivc-d  by  an  unbroken  literary  tradition. 
This  written  language  Corafis  took  as  the  b.isis  of  his  reforms, 
purging  it  of  foreign  elements,  preserving  its  classical  remnants 
and  enlarging  its  vocabul.ary  with  words  borrowed  from  the 
ancient  lexicon  or,  in  case  of  need,  invented  in  accordance  with 
a  liied  principle.  He  thus  adopted  a  middle  course,  discount  en< 
andng  alike  the  pedantry  of  the  purists  and  the  overconfident 
optimism  of  the  vulgarlst«»  who  found  in  the  mnoouth  popular 


speech  all  the  material  for  a  laugu*  tatanle.  1  he  langu..ige 
which  he  thus  eiideavoureil  to  shape  and  reconstruct  is,  of 
course,  cii[ivet»tional  and  artificial-  In  course  of  time  it  will 
probably  tend  to  approach  ihe  vernacular,  wfiile  the  latter 
wdl  gradu.illy  be  modified  by  the  spread  of  education.  The 
s(»ken  ur.d  written  laii(MfBS,  bowewr,  tM]|<ali(^fs be scpamtcd 

by  a  wide  interval.  '  '  -  ' 

Many  of  the  best  poets  of  modem  Greece  have  written  In  the 
vernacular,  which  is  best  adapted  for  the-natural  and  spont  nn(v>us 
expression  Of  the  feelings.  Dionysios  Solomon  (1798- 
i857)>  the  gfestest  of  them  all,  emptoyed  the  dialect 
of  the  Ionian  iMsads.  Of  Us  iytfas,  wUdi  -ate  M  df  ii«a 
poetle  Sse  mid  laqdiation,  the  most  celebrated  it  Ms  rey 
*'  Ode  to  IJbeity."  Other  poets,  of  what  may  be 
described  as  the  Ionic  school,  such  as  Andre.a.s  Kalvos  (1796^ 
i£69),  Julius Typeldos  (1814-1883),  John  Zanipelios  ( r  7X7-1356), 
and  Gerasimos  Markcras  (b.  ifizfi).  followed  his  example  in 
using  the  Heplimtsiati  dialect.  On  the  other  hand,  (Jcorgios 
Terzetes  (1806-1874).  .-Vrisiotle  V'alaoriics  (t)S74-i.S7o>  and 
G«»rjiMmos  MnvTogiannes,  thovieh  natives  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
adopted  in  their  lyrics  the  language  of  the  Klepbtic  ballads— 
in  other  words,  the  vernacular  of  the  Pindus  range  and  the 
mountainous  district  of  Bphoa.  This  diakct  had  at  least  the 
advantage  of  being  generally  current  throughout  the  maiiriand, 
while  it  derived  distinction  from'>the'heMk  esploitt  of  the 
champions  of  Greek  liberty.  Thep<i«a«(Viabioiltea,wliidiaie 
chaneteriaed  by  vivtd  hasgiBttian  aad  gtaoe  of  style,  have  made 
a  deep  impression  OH  the  nation.  Other  poets  who  largely 
employed  the  Epirotie  dtalect  and  drew  their  inspiration  from 
the  Klephlic  songs  were  John  Xiiaras  'i;7i-i8j3),  George 
Zaiokostas  (1805-1857)  in  his  1\  ric  pieces,  and  Theodore  Aphen- 
tuules,  a  t'ret.in  (d.  i.Scji  ).  W  ith  tjie  poems  of  this  group  may 
be  claiised  ihusc  o{  Dcmct.ius  Rikclas  (b.  tS|«V  The  popular 
language  has  been  generally  adopted  by  the  yonriKer  generation 
of  poets,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  .'\risiameiies  i'roi)elcgios 
1).  iHsoi.  George  Bizycnos (1853-1896),  George  Drnsines,  Kostes 
Palamas  (b.  1850),  John  Polimcs.  Argyres  Ephthaliotcs,  and 
Jacob  Polylas  (d.  i&cf6). 

Contemporary  with  the  first-mentioned  or  Ionic  group,  there 
existed  at  Constantinople  a  school  of  poets  who  inote  in  the 
accepted  literary  laaguace,  and  whoea  writhigs  serve 
aa  modtfs  for  the  later  graiq»  which  gathend  at  Athens 
after  the  emaitctpatior^  of  Greece.  Tbe  literary  ZthT 
traditions  founded  by  Alexander  Rizos  RhangabCs  IfH'**' 
(i8io-i8gj)  and  the  brothers  .Mexandcr  and  Panagiotis 
Soutzos  (1803-1863  and  1800-1868),  who  belonged 
to  I'han  iriot  families,  were  maintained  in  Athens  by  Spiridion 
BasiUadt-s  ( i .'<;4 ^-!,S-4 )  .Xngelos  \  lacho*' (b,  iS^Si),  John  Kara- 
ioutzas  v  I '^.'4-1^7  vl ,  L'enielrios  I'aparrbeROpoulos  (1841-1X7,1'. 
riTid  .\chilles  I'araschos  1,6.  iSjSj.  The  last,  a  poet  of  fine  fueling, 
has  al.so  employed  t  tte  popular  language.  In  general  the  practice 
oi  vcnitiication  in  the  convcntjotial  Uterary  hwguagc  liasdecUncd, 
though  sedulously  encouraged  by  the  university  of  Athens,  and 
fosteied  by  annual  poetic  competitions  with  prises  iHwfdid  by 
patriotic  dtiseos.  Greek  lyric  poetry  during  tbs  fM  half  Of 
the  oentuty  wua  mainly  hispired  Iqr  the  piitrlotle  sentlmcst 
Moused  by  the  atm^gle  fi»r  mdepesdeDce,  :hKt  to  tStt  piessBt 
genemrtop  tt  often  ritows  a  toidency  towatds  the  philoaopbic 
and  cflBtempiatlve  mood  under  the  influence  of  Western  models. 

There  lias  been  an  .iliundanC  [ircxiuclion  of  dramatic  litcr.iture 
in  recent  ye<irs.    In  succession  lo  Alexander  Rhaneabis,  John 
Zampelios  and  the  nvo  .Soutzos.  who  btlunp  to  tl^e 
past  generation.  Klcon  khansabi";,  ,\np.-]os  \laclios.  ^Jj^"** 
IJemelrios    f^oronulas.    Uasiliades   anil    Hernadakes  (nnt- 
arc  tbe  most  prominent  among  modem  dramatic  Mora  a«tf 
writers.    Numerous  translations  of  foreign  master- 
pieces  have  appeared,  among  which  the  metrical  Versions  of 
Romeo  and  JulU  l.  Othrllo.  King  Lear,  Handd,  ifacbttk  and  Tkt 
Machani  ef  Venke,  by  Demetrios  Bikelas,  deserve  mention  as 
examples  of  artistic  exoellence.'  GoetheV  Paitst  has  been 
rendcfed  into  vette  by  Frabelegios,  and  Hamlti,  Autmy  md 
Chotain,  CcrtetoMttt  mt  JvUm  Cemar,  into  prose  by  DamMea. 
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Among  recent  satirists,  George  Soares  (b.  1853)  occupies  a  uoique 
position.  He  reviews  sot  iiil  and  [wlitical  events  in  the  'V(i>nim, 
a  witty  little  newsjjiii>cr  written  entirely  in  verse,  which  is  read 
with  delight  by  all  cla:>se:s  of  the  population. 
Abnost  all  the  prose  writers  have  employed  the  literary 
In  historical  research  the  Greeks  continue  to  display 
much  activity  and  erudition,  but  no  great  work 
comparable  u>  SpiifcUoo  Trikoupis's  Hittery  0}  Iht 
BaolitUoH  has  appeared  in  the  pmcnt  generation. 
A  Uitoiy  of  tlie  Greeit  nation  from  the  cariicst  times 
to  tfaepmaat  day,  by  Spiiidioa  LampfaB,  aod  afeaenal  bi8tor>' 
of  tbe  19*11  century  by  KanUdet,  Jiave  leoently  bnii  publithcd. 

of  Spiridkm  ZanipeBos  and  Uaviogianncs's  History  of  the 

[oniiiu  Islands  deserve  special  mention,  as  well  a.s  the  (■s.s.-i>'s 
of  Bikclas,  which  treat  of  the  Byzantine  and  modern  i;Kx.hs  of 
Greek  history.  Some  of  Ihe  l.i.st-namcd  were  translated  into 
English  by  the  late  marquis  of  Hute.  Among  the  writers  on 
jurisprudence  are  Peter  Paparrhexopoaloa,  Kallisas,  Basilcios 
Oekonomcdes  and  Nikolaos  Saripolos.  Brailas-,\rmenes  and 
John  Skaltzounes,  the  latter  an  opponent  of  Uarwin,  have 
written  phil(K>o)>hical  ■svorks.  The  EccUsuutUal  History  of 
Diomedes  Ryriaku.s  and  the  Theological  Treatises  of  Archbishop 
Latas  should  be  tutted.  The  best -known  writers  of  plukdogical 
works  are  Constutine  Kontos,  a  strong  advocate  of  literary 
purism,  Gcoige  TbeodiHe  Papademetiakopovlos 

and  John  Mdnd;  im  udiueilogy,  Stephen  KomBaaoudes, 
PaaagiateB  XnTvadbM.  and  Christos  Tsountas  have  won  a 
fccognized  position  among  scholars.  John  Svoronos  is  a  high 
authority  on  numismatics.  The  works  of  John  Hatzidakis 
on  mathematics,  .Xnast.  Christomanos  on  chemistry,  and 
Deraelrios  .Xcginctes  on  xstronomy  .iri:  will  known. 

Tlie  earlier  works  of  fiction,  written  in  tht-  [x  ri<M!  succeeding 
tiw  emancipation  of  Greece,  were  much  alTcL-.Lil  by  foreign 
ffdlag^  intlucncc.  .Modern  Greece  has  not  prmiuced  any  great 
novcli.>it.  The  Kfi/irrinol  fi-ftoi  of  Spiridion  Zampelios, 
the  scene  of  which  is  kid  in  Crete,  and  the  Thanos  BUchaj 
of  Kalligas  arc  interesting,  the  former  for  accuracy  of 
btsloricai  detail,  the  latter  as  a  picture  of  |rfffiBBt  life  in  (he 
mountains  of  Greece.  Original  novel  writing  haa  not  been  much 
cultivated,  but  fnindafinm  of  fofeign  nmiaaoca  aboimd.  In 
later  time*  tb*  duirt'itoqr  bu  oone  Into  vogue  tbrougb  the 
exampk  of  B.  JBikeiai,  wboaa  tales  bave  acquired  great  popu- 
larity; one  of  tbem,  Limkis  Laras,  has  been  translated  into 
many  languages.  The  example  of  Bikclas  has  bun:  fntlo..  id  tiy 
Drosincs  Karkaviizas,  Ephthaliotis,  Xenopoulos  and  many 
others. 

The  most  distinguished  of  the  writers  who  adhere  to  the 
vetnacular  in  prose  is  John  I'sitliari.  professor  of  the  f.cule  dcs 
Pro,c  Hautes  Eludes  in  Paris.  He  is  the  recognized  leader  of 
«r!tcni  the  vulgaruit.s.  .\mong  the  best  known  of  his  works 
*"  are  To  ra^tl&i  lutu.  a  narrative  of  a  Journey  in  Grcfk 

JJJJJJ*      lands,  Tofupo  rod  riavvipit,  'H  ZovXta,  and  A  Mi^os. 

The  tales  of  Karkavitzas  and  Ephthaliotis  are  also  in 
the  vernacular.  Among  the  younger  of  M.  Psichari's  followers 
i»  M.  Palli,  wbo  bas  recently  poUiahcd  a  translation  of  the  Iliad. 
Owing  to  tbclMted  lewwiw  of  tbc  popular  language,  the 
writemoithfaadmoIaBeiwmetlmmwimpiiiledtocnyloyBtrBi^ 
and  little-known  words  borrowed  &om  (he  various  dialects. 
The  vernacular  has  never  been  adopted  by  writers  on  scientific 
subjects,  owing  to  Its  inherent  unsuitability  and  the  incongruity 
arising  from  the  introdu  l  in  'eilmita!  terms  derived  from 
the  ancient  hnguage.  Not  sM;h>;auiiin>,'  Ihe  zea!  of  its  adherents, 
it  seems  unlikely  to  maintnin  its  [ihne  in  literature  outside  the 
domain  of  poetry;  nor  can  any  other  result  be  expected,  unless 
its  adrorates  suixcod  in  icfionning  tlie  qpstcm  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  Greece. 

Many  periodicals  are  published  at  Athens,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  Athetui,  edited  by  Coutaatine  KOBtoa, 
the  Eihnikt  Agoge,  a  continuation  of  the  old  HtMt,  tbe 
Harmoniq  and  tbe  6MKim*  tw  rttUw,  an  educational 
review.  Hie  PanaiNit  tbe  Aichaeolo^cal  Society  and  otbec 


learned  bodies  issue  annual  or  quarterly  rejKirts.  The  Greek 
journals  arc  both  numerous  and  widely  read.  They 
much  clever  writing,  which  is  often  marred  by  inac- 
curacy and  a  dehcicut  .sense  of  rcstxmsiiiility.  Their 
tendency  to  exaggerated  patriotic  sentiment  M>mctimes  jl^^fc 
liordcrs  on  the  ludicrous.  For  many  years  the  Nea 
Hemtra  of  Trieste  exerted  a  considerable  influence  over  the  Greek 
world,  owing  to  the  able  political  reviews  of  its  editor,  Anastasios 
Byzantioa  (d.  t<98),  •  publicist  iA  lemaifcaUe  inaigbt  .and 
judgment. 

A I  r  no  RiTiE.s. — Coostantine  Sathas.NwtXXifirun}  ^X0XoT(a(AthcnB, 
iKdSi;  I)  Rikelas,  Utpl  »*at\\tiniaif^>,o>^-,la.\ioKliuo»(\jQn<\on.  1871), 
reprinti'd  in  Aia\i(^ti\  nal  ifaiir4iaKi(\\\\ft\*,  1893);  1.  S.  Klnckie, 
Horae  Uelie»ictu  (I.ondim,  1874);  R.  Nieolai,  Gesckuhtf  der  ntuiru- 
chischen  LiUralw  (Leipzig,  1B76)  ;  A.  R.  Rhan^taW-,  lltstoire  iitU- 
ratrf.  dt  lit  Greet  modernr  (Paris,  1877);  C.  Gulil.  fjudes  sur  la 
litUralure  trtcque  morfcrnr  ( Pari*,  1878);  K,  Legrand,  BitiuiM^ 
greeque  eutiaire  (vol.  i  .  P.iiis.  J.  lumber,  Poi^lts  grets  cnn- 

tempetains  (Paris,  l8»i  ,l  :  Kutitos,  l"Xu;affi*at  i-anontp^fftu  (.^then-, 
ifWlJ);  RhanKil)<;  and  Sanders,  GeschUhU  aer  neufriechiMkfn 
LUeralur  von  thren  Anfani>en  hii  auf  dif  neuetle  ^rii  (L<-ip7-iR,l885/ ; 
J.  P.sirhari,  Essais  de  %rammaire  kistorique  tUo-gtecque  (2  vols., 
Paris,  I8ti6  and  18^):  Etudes  de  pUMtfie  nio^ecque  (PWis,. 
i8qa);  F.  Blass,  Dte  Aussprache  des  GrHefcsrftm  {vA  ed.,  BerUn, 

18^8):  rariadcmPtr.^ku(M>uli>«.  Bdeaiwi  4XXttvur«f  rpofnpat  (Athens. 
18R1));  M.  Koiistaiitinides,  NenhriUnifa  {Diui^'iur-^  m  M .  lUm  Crtek, 
K-ilk  Appendix  on  Ihe  Cyprioi  i'lo^fd)  (London.  i8i):'  i ;  Rholdes, 
Td  KliuXa.  rXucrsu^  luXirri  (.\thens,  1893);  Policcii,  McXtrai  «^tc8 
filou  aai  rijf  yXCtcfTfi  'EXXqituov  Xtov  (a  Vols.,  Athcflm  1899). 

For  the  Klephtic  ballad*  and  folk-aongs:  C.  Fauriel,  Chants 
fopulains  dt  la  Grice  mederne  (Paris,  1834,  1836);  Pasbow,  PoMt- 
laria  ccrmina  Gratciae  retentioris  (Leipzii;,  iSfxi):  von  H.inii, 
Grie(kis<he  und  alhanesisthf  Miirihi-n  fl.i  ip/.i^;.  18(14 1;  r»tfiapu>n, 
.\iaM>r^A7oi/ia (2nd ed.,  Athens,  l868j ;  E. Legrand,  Rtxtteii df  ckansoHi 
populaires  grrcguei  (Paris,  1874);  Reeueit  de  contts  popuiairet  grwes 
(i'ariii,  1881);  Paul  de  Lagardc.  Neutrieckisckes  aus  Kleinasieu 
(f iiittingen,  1A86);  A.  Jannaris,  'Aeiiara  Kir.tTf^  (Kreta's  VolkS' 
iiedrr)  (Leipzig,  1876);  A.  Sakellariou,  Td  Kvrpuwi  (Athens, 
1891);  Zw^/M^iot 'Airilii',  published  by  the  'EXX>7I'u6t  ^iXcXo»ii« 
(TtrXXo-yof  (Constantinople,  l8<jl).  Translal ionn :  L.  <  ,.irru'tl .  (<,  [•ci 
Folksongs  from  the  Turkish  Protinces  of  Greece  (Loiuiun,  iiS85); 
E.M.(3clciart,/^o/Uorfo/Jlf(HirriiGrn«<  (London,  1M4).  Lexicons: 
A.  N.  Jannaris.  A  Concise  Dictionary  if  Ae  ^glisk  attd  Uedem 
Greek  Lantuages  (English-Greek)  (London,  1895);  Byzantioa 
(Skarlatoe  D.),  Aftutdv  'RXX^vut^i   yKitevitt  (Athens,  1895); 

A.  Sakellario,  At(ud»  rfli 'EXXn*iJt'iT  vXwoinri  i'5th  kI  ,  .XtlierK,  lH(>H): 
S.  Koumanoudes,  Sworw-rtj  Wi^.n-  X<.;tuH'  l.Xthpii-.  iw'^  n.  (  '.ritmmarv: 
Mitsotakes,  Praktiscke  Grammalik  der  tuuetietikiachen  Scknit-  und 
UmgatuMpradm  (Stuttgart,  1891);  M.  Gardner,  A  PmcticM  ydodem 
Greek  urammar  (London,  1892):  G.  N.  Hatzidakes,  Einleitunf  in 
die  neugrifchistke  Grammatik  (Leipzig,  1893):  E.  Vincent  and  T.  G. 
Dickson,  Handfmok  to  Modem  Greek  (London,  1893);  A.  Thumb. 
Ilandlnich  rirr  nrufrirchi^then  Volkispmrhe  (Stra.s.sburj{,  189S): 
C.  Wieii,  Du:  KunsI  der  netigrirchiKhfn  VnliiSprtuMe  durck 
SMslunterrickt  sckneil  und  leickt  tu  iemen  (zod  cd.,  undated, 
\  ienrta);  A.  N.  Jaanaiii,  Miilaheal  Aesft  Grammar  (London, 
i8<,7:.  (j.b.B.) 

GREEK  RELIGION.  The  recent  development  of  anthropo- 
logical science  and  of  the  comparative  study  of  religions  has 
enabled  us  at  last  to  assign  to  ancient  Greek  religion  its  proper 
plarr  in  the  dassification  of  creeds  and  to  appreciate  its  import- 
ati<  ■  r  t  lie  Uttocyof  dviUaation.  In  spite  of  all  tbc  diversities 
of  local  culu  we  may  find  a  general  definition  of  tbe  tbcoiogical 
system  of  the  HeUenie  wwiminttit,  and  with  sufficient  accniacy 
may  describe  it  at  an  antbropomotphic  polythelam,  preaerviog 
many  tmom  of  a  pre-aatbn|)omoipbic  pciiod,  oncbechad  by 
any  exacting  dogma  or  tiadfiion  of  revehdon,  and  tfaeiefnte 
plianily  adapting  itself  to  all  the  chaagizig  drconsunce  of  tbe 
socialand  political  histor)'  of  the  race,  and  easily  able  to  assimilate 
alien  ideas  and  forms.  Such  a  religion,  continuing  in  whole  or 
in  part  throughout  a  ix-rioil  of  at  least  3000  years,  was  more 
capable  of  [irogress  than  others,  possibly  higher,  that  have 
crystallized  at  an  early  period  into  a  fixed  dog:matic  tyjM-;  and 
as,  owing  to  its  e&sential  character,  it  could  not  be  convulsed 
by  any  inner  revolution  that  might  obHlerate  the  deposits  of 
its  earlier  life,  it  was  likely  to  preserve  the  imprinU  of  the  succes- 
sive ages  of  culture,  and  to  reveal  mote  deaiiy  than  any  other 
testimony  tbe  evolution  of  tbe  race  from  savagery  to  civilization. 
Hence  it  ia  that  Greek  religion  appears  to  teem  with  incongrtiities, 
tbe  bigbest  foumi  of  idigioua  Uf e  being  often  ooof ranted  witb  tbe 
primitive.  And  loir  tbb  fcaaon  tbe  atndeot  of  savage 
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antbri'p-Dlopy  and  thr  student  of  the  higher  re!i?rions  of  the 
worlii  arc  c[:u;>i;y  rewarded  by  its  study. 

Modern  etfmolo^y  has  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  ttie 
Uelleuic  nation,  like  others  that  have  played  great  parts  in 
hktoiy,  wu  the  product  of  a  blend  of  populations,  the  conquering 
tdbcs^  Aryan  descent  coming  from  the  north  and  settling  among 
and  upon  certain  pre-Hellenic  Mediterranean  stocks.  The  conclu- 
aion  Uiat  is  naturally  drawn  from  this  is  that  Hellenic  religion 
is  sko  the  nroduct  oi  a  bl«nd  of  early  Atyan  or  Indo-Germsmc 
bcUefs  with  tb«  cnlt-ldcat  «ii4piactkea«f  tkeliledheiraiiam 
ana  tbat  «eie  Utorn  of  old  iadii^Daui  in  the  lands  vUch  tiie 
later  bivadeia  conqueRd.  But  to  disentangle  tbese  two  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  whole,  which  might  seem  to  be  the  first 
problem  for  the  history  of  the  development  of  this  religion,  is 
by  no  rociins  an  easy  task;  we  may  advance  I'jrilier  towards 
its  solution,  when  the  mysterious  pre-Heileoic  Mediterranean 
lani;ua>;e  or  group  of  languages,  of  which  traces  remain  in 
Hellenic  place-names,  and  whirh  may  He  lying  uninterprete<} 
on  the  brick-tablets  of  the  palace  of  C'nossus,  hin  fuuiiii  its 

inttvpreter.  For  the  first  question  is  naturally  one  of  language. 
But  the  comparative  study  of  the  Indo-European  speech-group, 
great  as  its  philological  triumphs  have  been,  has  been  meagre 
in  its  contributions  to  our  positive  knowledge  of  tlw  Ollgitial 
belief  of  tbe  primitive  stodc  It  is  nt^jpoasiblo  to  nconatnict 
a  oonunon  iMo-Bmopean  laEpon.  The  gnatar  part  of  the 
separate  Aryan  cult-«vsteiBs  may  have  developed  after  the 
diffusion  and  may  have  been  the  fcault  ol  contact  In  prehistoric 
days  with  non-Aryan  peoples.  And  many  old  religious  etymo- 
logical equations,  such  as  (K*paw&t«:  Sanskrit  Vsruna,  'EpM^f  = 
Saran^cyis,  Athena=  Ahana,  were  nnrritlrally  made  and  have 
uttu  abandoned.  The  chief  tact  that  [)hiU)loKy  has  ri  vralcd 
concerning  the  religiuus  vocablJary  of  the  Aryan  peoples  is  that 
many  of  them  are  found  to  have  designated  a  high  god  by  a  word 
derived  frot:!  a  root  meaning  "  bright."  ar.d  which  appears  in 
Zeus,  Jupiter,  Sanskrit  fJyiius.  This  is  important  enough, 
but  we  should  not  exaggerate  its  importance,  nor  draw  the 
unwarranted  inference  that  therefore  the  primitive  Indo- 
Europeans  worshipped  one  supreme  God,  the  Sky-Father. 
Beiides  the  word  "  Zeus,"  the  only  other  names  of  the  Heileoic 
pantheon  that  can  ha  eiqpbdned  wholly  or  partly  as  words  of 
Aryan  fbmation  an  Boacidon,  Doneter,  Bestia,  Dionysus 
(whose  name  and  cult  were  derived  from  the  Aryan  sto<^  of  the 
Thraco-Phrygians)  and  probably  Pan.  But  other  names,  such 
as  Athena,  Ares,  Apollo,  Art  crisis,  Hera,  Hermes,  have  no 
discovered  affinities  with  other  Aryan  sj)eech-groups;  anil  yet 
there  is  nothing  suspiciously  noii-Ai>  an  if.  t  he  formation  of  (!ie?,e 
words,  and  llie>  [;iay  all  have  beli>;igt:d  to  tlic  earliest  HelKnir. 
Aryan  v^icalnilary.  In  regard  to  others,  such  as  Rhta, 
Hephaestus  and  Ai)hr>Klite,  it  is  .son'.ewhat  more  probable  that 
they  belonged  to  an  older  pre-Hellcaif  stork  that  survived  in 
Crete  and  other  islands,  and  here  and  there  on  tbe  mainland; 
while  wc  know  that  Zeus  derived  certain  unintelligible  titles 
in  Cretan  cult  from  the  indigenous  Eteo-cretan  speech. 

A  minute  consideration  of  a  large  mass  of  evidence  justifies 
the  conclusion  that  the  main  tribes  of  the  Aryan  Hellenes, 
pushing  down  from  the  north,  already  possessed  certain  deities 
in  common  such  as  Zeus,  Poaddon  and  Apollo  with  whom  they 
asaodated  certain  goddcMCa,  and  that  thqr  matntahcd  the  cult 
of  Hesti'a  or  "  Holy  Hearth."  TMher,  a  comparison  of  the 
developed  rL'ii.-ions  lA  the  respective  .\ryan  peoples  suggests 
that  the\  teinied  to  give  predominance  to  the  m.ile  divinity, 
aKhouKii  we  isave  equally  good  reason  to  assert  that  the  cult  of 
guddc&sts,  and  especially  of  the  earl!i-i;oildes>.  is  a  j^enuincly 
"  Aryan  "  pnnlut:!.  But  when  llie  trihes  of  this  family  poured 
into  the  Greek  peninsula,  it  is  probable  that  ibty  would  find 
in  certain  centres  of  a  very  ancient  civilization,  such  as  Argolis 
and  Crete,  the  dominant  cult  of  a  female  divinity.'    The  rercn' 

'  This  has  often  been  «cplained  as  a  result  of  Mutterrttki,  or 
reckoning  dcticent  through  the  fefliaie:  (or  reasons  agaioM  this 
bypothevi*  wot  L.  R.  Farndl  ia  AnlUt jOr  vtr^ekkgnd*  IMivons- 
VMUMuMt  (i90«)tCf.  A.  J.  Evans,  " Myceitaean  Tree  and Fillar 
Cult,"  vajmn.  ^EtUtuk  StmiUi  (ivn). 


excavations  on  the  site  of  the  Hera  temple  at  Arnos  prove  that  a 
powerful  goddess  was  worshipped  here  many  centuries  before  it 
is  probable  that  the  Hellenic  invader  appeared.  He  may  have 
even  found  the  name  Ilera  there,  or  may  have  brought  it  with 
him  and  applied  it  to  the  indigenous  divinity.  Again,  we  are 
certain  that  the  great  mother-goddess  of  Crete,  discovered  by 
Dr  Artliur  Evan^  is  the  ancestress  of  Rhea  and  of  the  Creek 
"  Modwr  of  the  gods  ":  and  it  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that 
ahe  acooonta  fiar  nnny  of  the  forma  of  Artemis  and  perhapa  for 
: Athena.  ButthaevidaneebyaonMnamctantaushiaBamuig 
aa  an  axiom  that  wherever  wo  fnd  a  dominant  foddcaa^ult, 
as  that  of  Demeter  at  ^eurfs,  we  are  confronted  wfth  a  non* 
Hellenic  religious  phenometion.  The  very  name  "  Demeter  " 
and  the  study  of  other  Ar>'an  religions  prove  the  promiaence 
of  the  worship  of  the  earth-godilrss  in  our  own  family  of  the 
nations.  Fiually,  wc  mast  reckon  with  the  possibility  that  the 
other  great  nations  which  fringed  the  Mediterranean,  Hittite, 
Semitic  and  Egyptian  peoples,  left  theii  impress  on  eariy  Greek 
religion,  although  fonMT  itholaia  may  have  made  ladi  nae  ol 
this  hypothesis.' 

Recognising  then  the  great  perplexity  of  these  pcoiUema 
concerning  the  ethnic  origins  of  Hellenic  religion,  we  may  at 
least  reduce  :bc  tangle  of  facts  to  some  order  by 
distinguishing  its  lower  ftom  its  higher  forms,  and 
thna  jnowide  the  material  for  saine  tbeoiy  of  evoihition.  We 
may  ooOaet  and  sift  the  phenomena  that  remain  over  from  a 
pre^nthiopomorphic  period,  the  imprints  of  a  savage  past, 
the  beliefs  and  practices  that  belong  to  the  animistic  or  even  the 
pre-animistic  period,  fetishism,  the  worship  of  animals,  human 
sacrifice.  We  shall  at  once  be  struck  with  the  contrast  between 
such  civilized  cults  as  those  of  Zciis,  Athena,  Apolio,  high  pers^jnal 
divinities  to  whom  the  attributes  of  a  progressive  morality  could 
be  attached,  and  practices  that  long  survived  in  backward 
communities,  such  as  the  Arcadian  w  orship  of  the  thunder  and 
the  winds,  the  cult  of  Zeus  Kfpuwit "  the  thunder  "  at  Maniinea 
and  Zeus  Kamrorras  in  Laconia,  who  is  none  other  than  the 
mysterious  meteoric  StODC  that  falls  from  heaven.  These 
are  examples  of  a  rcHgloua  view  in  wliich  certain  natural  pheno- 
mena or  objects  aie  regsided  aa  mysteriously  divinoor  sacred 
in  tbdr  own  right  and  a  pcmmal  divinity,  haa  ndt  yet  eumgnl 
or  been  separated  from  them.  A  notcworthypvoductof  primitive 
animistic  feeling  is  the  universally  prcvident  cnlt  ol  1Icstla» 
who  is  originally  "  Holy  Hearth  "  pure  and  amj^e,  and  who 
even  under  the  developed  polytheism,  in  Which  she  played  no 
small  part,  wathev«r estabUsfaedaaaa^afateaathfeipoinocpUe 

personage. 

The  animistic  belief  that  certain  material  objects  can  be 
charged  with  a  divine  potency  or  spirit  give*  riw  to  fetishism, 
.a  term  which  jiropcrly  <!enutes  the  worshipful  or  /^Uggm 
superstitious  use  of  objects  made  by  art  and  invested 
with  mysterious  power,  so  as  to  be  used  like  amulets  for 
the  purposes  of  protective  magic  or  for  higher  purposes  of 
communion  with  the  divinity.  FVom  the  earliest  discovers Ue 
period  down  U>  the  present  day  fetishism  has  been  a  powerful 
factor  in  I  he  religion  of  tho  Graeco-Roman  worid .  The  import* 
ance  of  the  sacred  stone  and  plUar  in  the  "Mycenaean"  or 
' '  Minoan  "  p^od  which  preceded  Homer  has  been  impreisively 
shown  by  Dr  .\r;hiir  Evans,  and  the  same  felishistic  worship 
contfnuwl  throuKhouf  the  historic  a>.'es  of  classic  paganism,  the 
rude  anitiinic  emblem  of  piliar  or  tret  trunk  survivinj;  eftcn 
liy  the  side  of  '.he  iconic  niiisterpiece.  It  is  a  reasof.abic  con- 
jecture that  tlie  earliest  aMlhroponiorphic  images  of  di\ini:ies, 
which  were  bcgiardr.g  lo  make  their  appearance  by  the  time  of 
Homer,  were  themselves  evolved  by  slow  transformation  from 

the  upright  sacred  column.  And  the  altar  itself  may  have 
arisen  as  anotlier  form  of  this;  the  simple  heap  of  stones,  such 

'  V.  Hei.iid  !'.,as  recently  revived  the  disrredite/J  theory  of  a 
}»ev.dein  I'hiienician  influence  in  bis  inKsntous  but  uncritiod 
work,  L'Ohgiiu  dts  <uIUj  arradiens.  M.  P.  Foucart  believes  in 
very  early  borrowing  from  E^ypt.  a>  explaining  much  in  the  reHgion 
of  Ucmeter  and  Dmysm;  sec  Lit  Cnnds  Myslirtt  i'Sttutit  and 
Le  CvUe  ds  Dimym  n>_Attipi'- 
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aa  those  erected  t»  Henoca  bjir  tbemy^U*  ■adulbd  'BMHate' 
X^^ot,  may  have  aervAl  lioth  u  •  fihee  Of  winhtp  ad  m  all 

agaJma  that  could  attract  and  absorb  a  divine  potency  into 
itself.  Hence  the  fetUhistic  power  of  the  altar  was  fully 
rccognizetl  in  Creek  ritual,  and  hence  also  in  the  cult  of 
Apollo  Agytciis  the  god  and  Che  aitar  arc  called  by  the  same 

nj.mf. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  ancestor*  of  the  historic  (Irccks, 
before  they  were  habituarcti  to  conceive  of  their  divinities  as  in 
huaua  forns,  may  have  been  accustomed  to  invest  them  v.ith 
wdOHd  •ttributes  and  traits.  We  must  not  indeed  suppose  it 
to  be  »  general  law  of  religious  evolution  thaf  theiioiiiRMj>liiii&  " 
nttlt  always  precede  anthropomorphism  aad  that  tw  latter 
tnuneenib  and  oblitenies  the  fonaer.  Tht  two 
oiic  lide  bf  aid^  and  lavagct  cf  kiW  MHl^oiw 
ooncdve  of  their  deitfea  aa  aMaatfog  at  mt 
another  bestial,  shape.  Now  the  devrioped  Greek  laBpM 
devotedly  anthropomorphic,  and  herein  Iny  its  strength  and  its 
weakness;  nevertheless,  the  advanced  llcllene  could  imajrinc 
his  Dionysus  entering  temporarily  info  the  body  of  the  sacrificial 
buU  or  goat,  ami  the  men  of  Phigalia  in  Arcadia  were  attached  to 
their  horjc-hearlcd  Demcfer,  and  the  primitive  Laconians 
possibly  to  a  ram-headed  Apollo.  Theriolatry  in  itself,  i.e.  the 
worship  of  certain  animals  as  of  divnnc  power  in  their  own  right, 
apart  from  any  association  with  higher  divinities,  can  scarcely 
be  traced  among  the  Greek  coramunhiee  itt  any  period.  Tbey 
are  not  found  to  have  paid  reverence  to  any  species,  though 
indxvidual  eaifm^h  COtlld  acquire  temporarily  a  divine  character 
throii|^'coniB»aidaa' with  the  ahw<iri*ith  the  tMi.  Themdf 
night  at  one  time  have  been  taptded  <t  the  iacanatloo  of 
Apollo,  the  wolf-god,  and  here  and  there  we  find  fatat  tcaoca  of 
a  wolf-sacrifice  and  of  offerings  laM  ent  far  wolves.  Btit  the 
occasional  propitiation  of  wild  beasts  may  fall  short  of  actual 
worship.  The  Athenian  who  slew  a  wolf  might  give  it  a  sumptu- 
ous funeral,  probably  to  avoid  a  blood-feud  with  the  wolf's 
relatives,  yet  the  Athenian  state  offcrfd  rewards  for  a  wtilf's 
bead.  Nor  did  any  Grrrk  individual  or  state  worship  fiies  as  a 
class,  although  a  small  oblation  might  be  thrown  to  the  llies 
before  the  great  sacrifice  to  Apollo  on  the  Leucadian  rock,  to 
please  them  and  to  pemiade  them  ootto  wony  the  worebippers 
at  tb«  great  tolemtaity,  wbert  the  nek  of  raeat  'fledi  iMald'ba 
to  attihct  them. 
Theifolatey  suggeita  toleniism;  and  though  we  ndw  know 
that  the  former  can  ailw  and  exist  iqulte  independently  of  the 
latter,  recent 'anthTopologMa  have  interpreted  th« 
apparent  sanctity  or  prestige  of  certain  airtmals  in 
ports  of  Greek  mythology  and  religion  aa  the  deposit 
of  an  earlier  totcmistic  system.  But  this  interpretation, 
originated  and  maintained  with  great  acumen  by  Andrew  Lang 
and  W.  Robcrt-son  Smith,  appears  now  somewhat  hazardous; 
and  as  a  scientific  hypothesis  there  arc  many  flaws  in  it.  The 
more  observant  study  of  existing  totem-tribes  has  weakened 
our  impression  of  the  importance  of  totemism  as  a  primitive 
rcU^'ous  phenomenon.  It  is  in  reality  more  important  as  a 
aocial  than  as  a  rcligiou<;  factor.  If  indeed  we  choose  to  regard 
totemism  as  a  mere  system  of  nomendatare,  by  wlkleh  a  tribe 
Jiaoies  Itself  after  some  animal  or  plant,  then  wc  might  quote  a 
few  eaaqileB  of  HsUenic  tribes  totonbtlc  in  this  sense.  But 
totemism  is  a  fact  ot  bnportanee  only  whan  it  afiects  the  tribal 
marriage  hws  or  the  tribal  religfon.  And  the  tiibal  marriage 
laws  of  ancient  Greece,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  betrtyno  daar 
mark  of  totcmistic  arrangements;  nor  docs  the  totemtetn  df 
conieinporarv  ijvugts  appear  to  affect  their  religion  in  any  such 
way  as  to  suggest  a  natural  explanation  for  any  of  the  peculiar 
phenomena  of  early  Hellenic  polytheism.  Here  and  there  wc 
h-ivc  traces  of  a  snakc-tribc  in  Greece,  (he  '0<i>iM  in  Actoli.i, 
the  '0^u)7«i'«t$  in  Cyprus  andParium.  but  we  are  not  told  that 
these  worshipped  the  snake,  though  the  latter  clan  were  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  it.  Where  the  snake  was  actually  worshipped 
in  Hellenic  cult — the  cases  are  few.  and  doubtful— it  may  have 
been  regarded  as  the  incarnatioar  of  the  anocstor  Of  aa  the  oeeter 
of  the  under-wwid  divinity. 


the 


Mamaa 


.  Fiaalty,  aaBoof  '.tlie 
pcaciioe  -of  humia  aia&se  loomB  faiga.:  ZMoonged  at  one 

time  by  the  Delphic  oracle,  it  was  becoming  rare  and 
repellent  to  the  conscience  by  the  6th  century  B.C.; 
hut  it  was  not  wholly  extinct  in  the  Greek  world  even 
by  the  time  of  Porphyry.  The  facts  are  very  complex 
and  need  critical  handling,  and  a  satiafsdagi 
of  them  all  is  still  to  be  sought. 

We  can  now  observe  the  higher  .aspcct.s  of  the  .advanced 
poh'theism.  And  at  the  outset  wc  must  daliogujAli  between 
mythology  and  religion  strictly  understood,  between  the  stories 
about  the  divinities  and  (he  tmvate  or  public  religious  service. 
No  doubt  the  former  .irc  U  K  a  reflection  of  the  latter,  in  many 
eiaa  being  auggasted  by  the  ritual  which  thqr  may.iiave  been 
invanted  to  iateifntt  and  often  envissging  iasportaat  cuH  ideas. 
9Mh  Ibr  ciaaspiB  are  the  mytha  about  tttt  pnrificatioBi  atid  trial 
orOrMt«s,11i«Kii>,  Ijcion.  tbeetovyof  Denecce'a  aomw,  of  the 
sufferings  and  triumph  of  Dionysus,  and  those  about  the  abolition 
of  human  sacrifice.  Yet  Greek  mythology  as  a  whole  was  irre- 
sponsible, without  reserve,  and  unchecked  by  dogma  or  sacerdotal 
prohibition:  and  frequently  it  s.ink  hcjow  the  level  of  the 
current  religion,  which  was  almost  free  from  the  impurities 
which  shock  the  modern  reader  of  Hellenic  myth*.  Nor  again 
did  any  one  feci  himself  called  upon  to  believe  any  particular 
myth;  in  fact,  faith,  understood  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
is  used  in  Christian  theology,  as  the  will  to  believe  certabi 
dogmatic  statements  about  the  nature  and  action  of  divinity, 
is  a  concept  which  was  neither  named  nor  veoQgniaed  in  Hellenic 
ethics  or  niigioaa  docttfna;  only,  if  a  man  prodaimed  his 
diibdiaf  la  tba  aiiMioa  of  tba  godt  and  eefiuad  to  jatn  b  the 
ritual  of  the  ^fy— nHtyi  he  would  become  "  suspect,"  and 
might  at  timea  be  perseinited  by  bis  feDows.  Greek  religion 
was  not  so  much  .-in  affair  of  doctrine  as  of  ritual,  religious 
formulae  of  which  the  cuit-titlcs  of  the  divinities  were  an  im- 
portant component,  and  prayer;  and  the  most  illuminative 
sources  of  our  knowledge  of  it  are  the  rituil-inscription.s  and 
other  state-documents,  the  private  dedications,  the  monuments 
of  religious  art  and  certain  passages  in  the  literature,  philology 
and  .xrrhaeology  being  aquiilty  aactMuy  ta  tha.«qi4micat  of 

the  student. 

We  ore  tempted  to  torn  to  Homer  m  the  earliest  authority. 
And  though  Homer  is  not  primitive  and  does  not  present  ^vtn 
an  approximately  complete  account  of  Greek  religion, 
we  can  gather  fiomfaiavDaaa  a  pictUK  of  aa  advanced  ^^''^ 
polytb^bv  wMdr  to  fonii  aad  atnictua  aiileaat-lt  m»mm 
that'wiilBh  waa^KiMtad  to  the  world  «l  AHe^rtiu. 
We  >dfaceni  a  pamli^'  already  to  some  extent  v^ematized,' 
a  certain  hierarchy  and  family  of  divinities  in  which  the 
supremacy  of  Zeus  is  established  as  incontestable.  And  the 
anthropomorphic  impulse,  the  stroncest  trend  in  the  Greek 
religious  imagination,  which  filled  the  later  world  with  fictitious 
personages,  generatinj;  tratwparent  shams  such  as  an  .■\mpi- 
dromus  for  thf'  ritual  of  the  Ampidromia,  .Amphictiou  for  the 
Amphici  tones,  a  hero  Kifie^fiM  for  the  gild  of  potters,  is  already 
at  its  height  in  the  Homeric  poems.  The  deities  are  already 
clear-cut,  individual  personalities  of  distinct  ethos,  plutkaQy 
shaped  figures  such  as  the  later  sculpture  and  painting  oottid 
work  upon,  not  vaguely  cooorivcd  tmmbia  like  the  foimB  of  the 
old  Romaa'tttUgrao.  Nor  can  we  caO  them  for  the  most  part 
natora-deities-like  the  penonages  of  the  Vedic  syatem,  thhily 
disguised  "personifications"  of  natural  phenomena.  Athena 
Is  not  the  blue  sky  nor  Apollo  the  sun;  they  arc  simply  Athena 
and  .Xjwillo.  divine  personages  with  certain  |>owers  and  character, 
as  real  for  I  heir  people  aa  Christ  and  the  \  irgin  for  Christendom. 
By  the  side  of  these,  though  generally  in  a  subordLiiate  position, 
we  find  that  Homer  reco^ired  certain  divinities  that  wc  may 
properly  call  nature-powers,  such  as  Helins,  (..lia  and  the  river- 
deities,  forms  descending  probably  from  a  remote  animistic 
period,  but  maintaining  themselves  within  the  popular  religion 
till  the  end  of  Paganism.  Again,  though  Homer  may  talk  and 
think  at  timea  with  levtty  and  hotuliu  about  his  deities,  his 
deeper  ttttcnuwes  impute  an  advanced  molality  to  tba  i 
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God.  His  Zcu>  ia  on  the  whole  a  power  of  righuouMMMi  dealing 
wilb  men  by  a  righteous  law  of  nemesis,  never  bdof  Umself  the 
author  of  evil— «ii  idw  revealed  in  the  opening  passage  of  the 
Odj^acy—imt  protcctinf  the  good  and  punishing  the  wicked. 
Veataaaoe,  iadwd.  mt  on  of  Uie  utributei  oi  dnriiii^  both 
ferflaiiKriiKltlieavcMtaGndtaf  tlMltter  pariod,  m  k  in 
Judaic  and  Christian  theaiogr,  Umi^  PlMtt  «imI  fittn|ikkB. 
[irotcstcd  strongly  against  such  a  vfew.  But  the  Homeric  Zeua 
i»  i-f|ujitly  .1  Koi!  of  pity  ami  mercy,  ami  the  man  who  neglects 
the  prayers  oi  tin.-  sortuwiul  ,ind  atiiicted,  Who  violates  the 
sanctity  of  the  suppliant  ami  g\icsi,  or  oppresses  the  {)oor  ur 
ihe  wand*ter,  may  look  for  liivini-  punishment.  Thougli  noi 
ri'Kardi-d  .i.s  I  lit-  physiial  author  ui  the  universe  or  the  Creator, 
he  iH  in  a  moral  sense  the  iaiher  of  ^oiis  and  men,  .\nd  ihough 
(he  sense  of  sin  and  the  need  of  piacular  s.irrihrf  arc  expressed 
Id  the  Uomeiic  pacnu,  the  leladoos  bciwccn  grnih  and  men  that 
they  leveal  ai«  on  the  i^hole  (enial  and  hociul;  the  daHy  sits 
I  at  the  good  man's  festal  sacrifice,  and  there  is  a  simpk' 
I  flf  the  Idea  of  divine  communion.  There  is  al^c 
Indeed  a  gllwmwiiif  af  the  daik  badqpDQund  d  tfaa  nethci 
world,  and  the  dtthoidaa  poma  that  mi^aeulinp  the  Erinya 
to  ftdfil  the  eutae  of  the  wronged.  YetontbewboUtlieitligiMW 
atmosphere  <s  gencrully  cheerful  and  bright;  freer  than  that  of 
ihi'  Liter  ;iscs  from  tliL-  liiiril  of  niUKic  anil  superrtthion;  nor  is 
Ilomtr  iroublcil  much  about  the  iiie  after  death;  he  scafccly 
a'cuKni/e5  (tic  cult  of  the  dead,* and  ia'Dot  oppieMd  by.  fear 

ol  I  fie  ithost  -worlrl. 

It  wc  iiM)k  now  l)ro.i<lly  over  the  -Salient  imis  oi  the  Greik 
put'lir  and  private  worship  ot  the  historic  period  we  iind  much 
ill  it  that  agrees  with  Homeric  theology.  His 
"  Olympian  "  system  retains  a  certain  life  almost  to 
the  end  of  Paganism,  and  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to 
uppoeo  that  it  had  lost  its  hold  upon  the  people  of 
the  5th  and  4th  century  b.c.  We  find  it,  indeed,  enriched  in 
the  paat'Hoimaic  period  with  new  figureaoC  peeatige  and  power ; 
DiMiyMii,  of  whom  Hoowr  had  only  Mnlty  baaid,  heoMiua  a 
high  god  with  a  wonblp  {uU  of  promise  for  the  futnie.  Demeter 
and  Kore,  the  moiber  and  the  girl,  whom  Homer  Imew  wdV 
enough  but  could  not  use  for  his  epic  purposes.atlract  the  ardent 
alTections  and  hopes  of  the  people;  and  Asck-pius,  whom  the 
ol«l  poet  did  not  recognize  .■vi  a  Roii.  win.s  a  eoiispiLuou.s  plai-e 
in  ihi-  later  shrines.  But  much  that  huh  bevti  >ui<l  of  the  Homeric 
111, IS  he  said  oi  the  later  classical  theoloRy.  The  deitie?  remain 
.inthropomurphic,  attd  appear  n*  clearly  dctiatMi  individuals. 
A  certain  hierarchy  is  reaiK"ii'-e<l.  Zeus  is  supreme,  even  in 
the  city  of  Albena,  but  each  of  the  higher  dignities  played 
maity  parts,  and  local  enthusiasm  could  fniatrate  the  depart- 
mental  system  of  divine  functiaaa;  certain  members  of  the 
pantheon  had  a  preference  for  the  life  of  the  fields,  bu;  the 
pofai  emeiged  fiwn  the  village  ooMmunitiee,  OeiMter.  Henncs, 
Acteaala  and  otbwk  the  godi  and  goddoMes  «{ the  hwbandmen 
and  thcpherda,  beoome  poweia  oi  the  covncil-chamber  and  the 
market-place.  Th*  monl  Ideas  that  we  find  in  the  Homeric 
religion  are  amply  attcstt'd  by  cult-records  of  the  later  period. 
The  driiK  s  .isv  te^.mlfd  on  the  whole  as  beneficent,  though 
n  \  <  iij-etui  d  wronged  or  in  >;lei  led;  the  Cull-tiUes  US<  d  in  [•r.iyer. 
tthivh  more  than  any  oihtr  uimesses  revcxl  the-  lhoiij;hi  aatl 
wish  of  the  »oi-.hipper,  are  nearly  alw.i\^  eii)>!iemi>iK  the 
iloubtful  mic  oi  l»enictcr  Krinys  being  jx.sajUj  tui  exception. 
I'he  imporiani  cults  of  /eus  'iK^riot  and  llpotrrporaux,  the 
>upp!iant  sprvuetuiiig  deity,  cmbotly  the  ideas  of  pity  .md  mercy 
that  roark  advanced  religion;  and  many  momentous  .steps  in 
the  development  of  roorality  and  law  were  either  .suggestcil  or 
assisted  by  the  state-rcligioo.  For  example,  the  i^tanctity  of 
the  oath,  the  main  soutcc  «<  the  secular  virtue  of  tnithfuhKss, 
was  onginatly  a  reUgioiis  saactioiv  and  though  the  Greek  may 
hsve  been  prone  to  pojuo*.  yet  tlie  Helknic  tilte  the  Hebraic 
rdigMus  ethics  regankd  it  as  a  hdoous  sin.  The  sanciiiy  of 

•  This  became  very  powerful  from  the  Jth  century  onw<ird.  .And 
there  an-  rt'.T:.>*i>s  for  suppiK.iii);  that  it  existed  in  the  pre-Hiuneric, 
ar  Mvienae.in.  |ieH<x1 :  i  i<<^  Kohtle's  i*syeftr  (iMWeditiM},  Tto»nta» 
and  Maaatt,  iMt  JUytttmrttm  Agt. 


family  duties,  the  sacredness  of  the  life  of  the  kinsman,  were 
ideas  fostered  by  early  Helleitic  religion  before  they  generated 
principles  of  secular  ethics.  In  the  post-Homeac  period,  the 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  purity,  which  was  associated 
with  the  ApoUine  fell^an,  oombiiiing  with  a  growing  dread  of 
the:gh<it>wBrM.  stlmuMad  kOid  Inlueneod. !»  many  inpormt 
waya  the  evolution  of  the  Gfeek  law  Bonreming  homicide.' 
'And  the  beginnings  of  -  intematiOBal  law  and  morality  were 
rooted  in  religious  sanctions  and  taboo.  In  f:Kt,  Creek  itate- 
life  was  indebted  in  manifold  ways  to  Greek  n  lifrion,  and  the 
study  of  the Greekoracles  would  alone  supply  sutiirieni  les'.imony 
of  this.  In  many  cases  the  very  origin  of  the  state  was  religious, 
;  he  earliest  ^dlst  ■omBtiOM  having  wiien  under  the  ihadow 
of  the  temple. 

Vet  08  Greek  religion  was  always  in  the  service  of  the  <^iate, 
and  tbcpriest  a  siate-ofBciaJ,  society  was  the  reverse  of  theocratic. 
Secular  advance,  moral  progress  and  the  march  of  science, 
ijuutd  never  long  be  thwarted  by  religious  tradition;  on  the 
'  uauary,  apeodative  thottght  and  artistic  creation  were  con- 
aideradaaatuHMUea  of  divinity.  Wemayiaay  that  the  religion 
ofi  Hellaa  penetrated  the  whole  life  of  the  people,  but  father 
at  a  aervant  than  as  a  imeter. 

Distinct  and  apart  tnm  these  public  worships  and  those  of 
tile  elan  and  famil)  \*'ere  the  iiiyhli<  c\i\l>  of  Kleusis,  .^ndania 
and  ^anl<l^h^a',e,  and  the  private  scr~vii,e.s  of  the  mystic  brother- 
hoixis  The  hitler  wire  wnttered  broadcast  ftver  Hnllas.  and 
the  inilucnce  of  the  former  wasstrerjgthenedard  their.sij;nilicaflCC 
inleusilied  by  the  wave  of  niysliciMii  lluil  spread  at  tirsl  from 

the  north  from  the  beginmng  of  the  7th  century  onwards,  and 
derived  its  strength  from  the  power  of  Dionysus  and  the  Ophic 
brotherhoods.  New  ideals  and  bopos  began  to  Stir  in  the 
religious  consciousness,  and  we  findastrong  sidyatloidM  tendency, 
the  promise  of  salvation  relying  on  mystic  communion  with 
the  deity.  Also  a  new  and  vital  principle  is  at  work;  OiphisB 
ia  the  oidy  fovDe  ia  Greek  leligiaB  of  a  clear  apostolic  puipoae, 
for  it  broke  the  banim  oi  the  old  tifbal  and  dvie  cidtt»  and 
preached  ita;messag»  to  bond  and  tee,  Uelkiie  and  barbarian. 

The  later  history  d  Greek  paganism  Is  mainly  concerned 
with  its  gradual  penetration  by  Oriental  ideas  and  worships, 
anil  the  resuU.s  of  t hts tf«o<i>a0la  ore  discerned  in  an  ever  incrcas- 
inp  my.stii  ism  and  a  leniJeiiey  towanis  monotlu  isni.  Obliterated 
ai  the  old  Hellenie  religion  ap|R-ared  to  be  by  t.'bristianity,  it 
nevertheless  retained  a  certain  life,  though  ttaa^formed,  under 
the  new  creed  bo  which  ii  knt  much  oi  iia  bieraiir  nrgani7..ition 
and  religious  terminology.  The  ind«btcdnci>s  of  Christianity 
to  Hellenism  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  problems  of  com- 
parative religion;  an<i  for  an  adequate  estimate  a  minute 
knowledge  of  the  ritual  and  the  nqratic  cuita  of  Uellas  is  one  at 


[iim.Ioi.RAPllV-  Older  Authorities:  A,  Mriur\',  IlisU^ire  dts 
rtitgions  de  h  Greet  anltjjtu-  (3  v  tili.,  1637  -  1X59) ,  U  ek  ker,  ijnecktxiu 
GSOwMw  U  ^'olo-  iHsr-i^a);  Prrller.  Griechische  Mjthtifii, 
9  vols.  (4th  edition  by  C.  Robert,  1M7).  all  aatiquatcd  in  fmnTto 
thetjry,  but  &till  of  iomo  value  for  colln  tmn  of  mater!. its  Recent 
Literature — {a)  (K-neral  Treatises:  O  (  .riippr,  '  ( iiit  1  fii^che 
^f■^thl)1'^^;^V  itf^il  RittEifin^;;/^-hirht<«  "in  IwMii  voti  M  uller  s /A;n</'>u.-ik 
iirf  jtj'ajrisr/k'H  .llti'rtum^^iSTnicfwift,  \\  2.  7  t  I9<*2- l<;o6) ,  L. 
K.  i-iiriH'ira  LulSj  of  Ihf  dcfii  ^l^i,  4  voU,  Uisyo  iqo<»,  vul.  5, 
190^):  Miss  J,-»ne  Harti*on'»  PtoUgomtMa  to  the  Study  of  Grrrh 
Retipwn  (e«).  ;Chantepic  de  la  Sauss-iye's  Lthrbuchdrr Rrli^iiins- 
ttsiku  hir  iGrwk  section,  n>04);  (,h\  Special  Works  or  Dissertations: 
articlen  in  Ro»fheT'.«  Ausfuhrlielus  Lexikon  dtr  friethisehen  und 
ramtscJien  Uylhciogtr,  and  Pauly-Wiisnowa  EmykUtpitdu  (1894-  ) : 
Imracrwahr,  Kultt  und  Mythen  Arkadiens  tiS*)!);  Wide,  Lakenis(hf 
Kuitt  de  \  i«.N<T,  Pt  GraeiOTum  diis  non  refercntihus  spectem 

kumammCLiiAen,  1900).  ('>rei-k  Ritual  and  i-'esativalx^A.  Mommaen, 
f*Slti»  Sladt  Atkat  (1808);  P.  Stengel,  "  Die  griechischen  Sacral, 
iiltertdmcr in  Iwan  von  M filler  s  Uandbuni.  v  ^  'llioS): 
\V  H.  D.  Rouse,  Grffk  IVfiri-  Offtrin^i  (190?  1  (.n.;.  K.  iiglous 
Thought  an<!  Sp»T-ii!  ■.•-f^n  —  l,  r :iTTi]-!-(-l!%  Kflifim  it:  (i'-rk  S.-M-r-itare 
l  lS<jH>;  r)urhar;ri>  ,  /..j  (•,•-';.:':■'■  '  l'i:il\l\<'r,-.  '<-.'if irirw  <  nrz  Ifl 
Grm  dts  vritiHts  am  trmps  ae  Fiiuatqvt  tl'aris,  I904).  Sec  alio 
anicka  on  iaMiiyidiialdciitiei»  andcf..Ro«UM  iUuoiOH;  MVsmiBs; 
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G&JSELEY,  HORACE 


«aULgr.;illlBil»/((«ii-*ii9j}.  Amt^  immtan 
BMB -of  letten^  .wiA'haiii  it  Amhiiak,  Naw  HuipihiM,  on  tber 
jidoCFetnauyiSii..  HkpareDUwstfeaf SooUuh-IiuhidEiteiit, 

bat  the  ancestors  of  both  had  been  in  New  England  for  several' 

gcnrrations.  Hi.-  w.is  ihi'  third  ul'  Si-ven  iLiWrcn.  His  father, 
Zaci  hcus  (jrfclcy,  owritil  a  lanu  ol  iicrts  ui.StOU^,  slfciUi: 
laiul,  fruni  which  3.  bare  support,  was  ivnmg. .  Hence  was  a 
feebie  and  prt-tocioub  lad,  taking  link-  interest  in  ihe  ordinary 
sports  of  chiliihood,  leaniing  to  read  Ijefore  he  was  abic  to  t;iik 
plainly,  aad  ihtt  ptodigy  oi  the  neighbourhood  for  accurate 
apelling.  Before  Horace  was  ten  ytars  old  (iJizo),  hii,  father 
became  bankrupt,  his  home  was  sold  by  the  sheriff,  and  Zaccheus 
Greeley  l|ilB$Ctt  fled  the  state  to  escape  anest  for  debt.  The 
iatoily  aoon  lemowd  to  WjCit  JUavca^  Vennont,  •mkent^  all 
«Qckh(.  Cdsctlieri  tlHdr  bida  anaaty  llriaf  pb^Oibninta^ 

deim  yean  eld,  tfbd  t»  )w  talM  at  «a  apimtke  ill  «ii  oiGe^ 

at  Whitehall,  Kew  Yofk^  bnt'lMVlKjacted  on  account  of  his 
youth.  After  three  years  more  with  the  family  as  a  day  labourer 
at  West  Haven,  he  suctettltd.  with  his  father's  consent,  m  being 
apprenticed  in  the  oflicc  ol  The  Northern  SpcxUitnr,  at  hLast 
Poultney,  Vermont.  Here  he  soon  lx.Tam<-  a  g(x)<l  workman, 
drveloped  a  passion  for  {KJlitics  and  especially  lor  political 
statistics,  tarae  to  be  depended  upon  lor  more  ur  less  of  the 
cdiciog  of  the  pi^>er,  and  was  a  figure  in  the  village  dcbatiog' 
■odety.  He  received  only  $40  a  year,  but  ho  sent  most  of  his' 
money  to  his  father.  In  June  1830  The  Northern  Sputatmr  was 
suspended.  Meantime  his  father  had  nemorvcd  to  a  small  trati 
«f  iHU.J4od  in  ii^  4tioa^  iimit»  ci.1ikaatm 

^OflAp  ^^QUfy  ^SrSj  ^GllCiOBllB^flB^J^ppVBQtSoBSIOVlrVI^KlSBAlltfeplHA^B|i 

and  mrked  for  a  Uttk  line  iifitli  them  o*  t|ftlBiB|  nbaaMUlei 
aeekiiig  employmcafioil-vaiiatt  printing  alfict%4ad,  admvhe 

got  it,  giving  nearly  all  his  earnings  to  his  father.  At  last,  with 
no  further  prospect  of  work  nearer  home,  he  started  for  New 

York.  He  travelled  on  iuot  and  by  canal>boat,  entering  New 
York  in  August  iS([,  with  all  his  iloihes  in  a  bundle  carried 
over  his  b.i'"k  with  ;i  stick,  and  with  but  $10  in  his  pocket - 
More  than  halt  nt  this  sum  wa.>i  exhausted  while  he  made  vain 
efforts  to  find  employment.  Many  refused  to  employ  hi;n,  in 
the  bclid  that  be  wa^  a  runaway  apprentice,  and  his  poor, 
fll-fitting  apparel  and  rustic  took  were. ereiy where  gtcatly  against. 
Um.  At  last  he  found  work  on  a  .^zmo  New  Testament,  set 
ia-  agate,  double  columns,  with  ;i.  middle  column  of  notes  in 

ka4  all  aiwBdoiicd  it.  He  btodi)(>aiirafHfcdiiiii<iiiitef  anowgh, 
t*  paar  Ub  t»ard  bill,  faut.be  Addnd  the  taakt  tedilUwiaaad 
fltdiMqaaot  employment  earier  to  grtL     F     '  '  -w  •'  \ 

In  January  1833  Greeley  fonned  a  partnership  with  Francis 
V.  Story,  a  fellow-workman.  Their  combined  capital  amounted 
to  about  $150.  Procuring  their  type  on  credit,  they  opened  a 
small ottice.  and  undertook  the  priniing  of  the  Momkig  Post,  the 
first  cheap  p,i_r>fr  published  in  New  York.  Ils  projfrtor,  Dr 
Horatio  1).  Shcpard,  meaot  to  sell  it  for  one  cent,  but  under  the 
arguments  of  Greeley  ho  was  persuaded  to  :L.t  the  price  at  two 
cents.  The  paper  failed  in  less  than  three  weeks,  the  printcis 
losing  only  $50or$6o  by  the  experiment.  They  stil  had  a  B4mk 
Note  RtporUr  to  print,  and  soon  got  the  printing  of  a  tri*weekly 
paper,  the  Ctmsiiiutionalist,  the  organ  of  some  lottery  dealers. 
Witliin  six  mavtbt.  SLosjr  -wa*  dioinM<l>ltnt  hi»J»«tlia>ite'J«w; 
Jonas  m»dN«Mrytaa|tlna|ilweiastlie.fiiB.  Giaebf  jnltmr 

mtlbiimgTkeH€nM.  'HedadntedtlieTCBtm^tiwDBidwBded 

the  partner  whom  Bennett  subsequently  took.  On  the  znd  of 
March  ia.;4,  Grtclcy  and  Winchester  issued  the  finit  number  of 
The  A>j  Yfrkar,  a  weekly  Uteiary  and  news  paper,  the  firm  tficn 
supiKvsiiin  itself  to  be  worth  about  S.^ooo.  Of  the  first  number 
tlie\'  sold  al>out  i<x3  copies;  of  the  sccimd,  nearly  joo.  There 
was  au  avvraze  iiurcasc  for  the  next  mouth  ot  about  100  copies 
per  week.  The  second  volume  began  with  a  circulation  of  about 
4550  copies,  and  with  a  loss  on  the  first  year's  pubticattion  of 
S3000.  The  second  year  ended  with  7000  subscribeis  and  a 
fttftJicr  loM  of  Saooa  By  the  ead  of  tbe  tMid  ytn^Hi^i^Jfm 


Ffficr  liadiMdMd  acitn^Miim  of  ^soecaffes,  and  had  suataiwd 
a'Mlal.loaioC;fipeQ.r.Ii  iin»  puUiilitd«aven  years  (tintfl  the 
ioth  of  September  1S41),  and  was  never  profitable,  but  it  w.is 
widely  popular,  and  it  gave  Greeley,  who  was  its  sole  editor, 
much  prominence.  On  the  5th  of  July  1836  Greeley  niarcied 
Miss  Mary  Y.  Cheney,  a  Coaaecticul  school  teacher,  whom  he  had 
met  in  u  GrahAinitc  (veKciariaa)  boarding-house  in  New  York. 

During  the  publication  of  7"A«  A'rjf  Yorker  he  added  to  the 
scanty  income  which  the  job  printiug  brought  him  by  supplying 
editorials  to  the  short-lived  iioify  Wktg  and  v&riotis  other  publica- 
tions. In  1S38  he  had  gained  such  ataading  as  a  writer  that  he 
was  selected  by  Tbtufew  Weed.  William  H.  Seward,  and  other 
leaders  of  the  Whig  Party,  for  the  editorship  of  a  campaign  paper 

tDtMiA~Tk».JiiSttmman,  puMftrted-at  Albany.  . He  tooatiauad 
AwiIWtvnvMiltaaivlllalljbMwm  AlbanyraadliMfi  Yatfc 
aadiinek,toadittket««pa|Mn.i  •TlieJ'^I^A^njaNwasaqiifatMd 
inatiiMtive.  latlier  tbaa  A^mbanent  aampeign  sheet,  and  die 
Whigs  believed  that  it  had  a: great  effect  upon  the  elections  of 
the  next.year.  When,  on  the  and  of  May  1840,  some  time  after 
the  nomination  by  the  Whig  party  of  U  iiliam  Henry  Harrison 
for  the  fre.'iidency,  Grtalcy  beg.an  the  publication  of  a  new 
weekly  campaign  paper,  The  Log  Ciibin,  it  sprang  at  once  into  a 
great  circulation;  40,000  copies  of  the  first  nuntbcr  were  sold, 
and  it  finaiJy  rose  to  80,000.  it  was  (.onsidered  a  brilliant 
political  success,  but  it  was  not  profitable,' and  in  September 
1841  was  merged  in  the  WetUy  Tribtme.  On  the  3rd  of  April 
1641,  Crccley  announced. that  on  the  following  Saturday. (Apcil 
idUi^  be  .wonkl  begin  the  publicatioa  of  u  dtuiy  ncwspapet'oCthe 
prtaririra,  to  b&aalled  Tkt  Irikwuti  t-Mo-vn-vnm 


kaBfbBkoiia«|ia4kaaaif«tttvkkkcaFftBlBBdt]i»«diMr'aniHM 
tiilD  The  ZVAwtoama  faiuiML  •  It  bagatl  laith,  joo^rabacrfhcn. 

The  first  mek's  expenses  were  ts^s  and  the  receipts  S92.  By 
the  end  of  the  fourth  week  it  had  rim  up  a  circulation  of  6000,  and 
bj"  the  seventh  reached  1 1,000,  which  was  then  the  fall  capacity 
of  its  press.  It  wiis  atcrl,  clioeriut  and  aggressive,  was  greatly 
helped  by  the  attack-s  of  lival  ptpai*,  .««dipii«iBiMd  auflcaia 

aln-.ost  from  the  start.  : 

From  this  lime  Greeley  was  popularly  identified  with  7 
Triivtu,  and  its  shore  in  the  public  discussion  of  the  time  is  his 
history.  It  soon  beaune  moderately  prosperons.  and  his  assured 
incooie  shot^ld  have  placed  him  b^rond  pecuniary  worry.  His 
iKorae  was  Joeg  above  115,000  per  year,  frequently  as  much  as 
|j$,oa»  iarMiqoleL  -  Ant  ke  lacked  tuiaina*  4luiii«, inbeHled  a 
ijgpaMaa  Iq  andiMe  kit  UatKbi^aadivaa  pflaii  viiBlik  to 
diaiiaiHiik  fcetlMiii  fknirtmapppcaatt  fM  aUl«i4  advauuren. 
He  waathae  fnquoMjy  atnkoDad.  and.  aa^hb  aat»iirtliiii  pressed, 
he  sold  successive  interests  in  his  newspaper.  At  the  outset  he 
owned  the  whole  of  it.  When  it  was  already  firmly  established 
(in  July  1841),  be  took  in  Thomas  .McF.lrath  as  an  equal  partiKr, 
npon  the  contribution  of  Siooo  to  the  corttmon  tttnd.  By  the 
1st  of  January  1840  he  had  retiuced  his  interest  to  vt  j  shares  out 
of  too;  by  July  -Jtid.  iS6o,  to  15  sharta;  in  1868  he  ownerl  only 
0;  ;LDd  in  1873,  only  6.  In  1667  the  stock  .solri  for  Sb.'ioo  per 
share,  aqd  his  last  sak)  waa  tor  $9600.  He  bought  wild  lands, 
took  stock  in  mining  ooopaniea,  desiccated  egg  companies, 
patent  kmms,  photo-lithographic  oompantes.  gaveiaMyS  ptO- 
fusely,  kiOito  {dausiblo  rascals,  and  was  the  ready  pngr  o£«vety 
aew'iavaatbr  .«bo  chaaced  to  fiflil  kiat  '«itk  i»iancyt:«r' 
peopeaiy!  ikat>ke.«miU  tadiH|yi  4an«a(t  iBtaiaaamgr..  -.  ■ ; 

In  SatkBjkcnatli-tedi^-'aMfeiBd  Ua  -wakdAy  ptpao,  Tim 
Lot  CdSnwmi  fUHm  Twlkrrwia1^WmUy  TribiKm,'timt 
soon  attained  as  wide  drcidation  as  its  predecessors,  and  was 
much  more  profitable.  It  rose  in  a  time  of  great  political  eJtcile- 
ment  tn  a  total  nrcttldtion  of  &  quarter  of  a  million,  and  it  some- 
tiimu  had  iur  sucosssive  years  140,000  to  150.000.  For  Several 
years  it  was  rarely  much  below  100,000.  Its  subscribers  were 
found  throughout  oU  quarters  «f  the  northrm  half  of  thi  l"ni<m 
from  Maine  CO  Oregon,  htrge  packages  going  to  remoii-  <lisiricti 
beyond  the  Mississippi  or  Missouri,  whose  only  connexion  with 
the  outside  world  was  throiigh  a  weekly  or  semi-weekly  mail. 
Xka  nadeaa  of  tfate  «e«fc^  papal  hoqnuad  a  pcnaml«i^i^^ 
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its  editor,  mud  he  ma  thu  for  muy  jmn  the  Ametkao  writer 
aioft  widely  latom  aad  HMMt  p«p^ar«iiMnf  the  fun^ 
The  cbCttkHon  of  Tkt  Daiiy  Tribime  mu  never  prc^rtioMtely 
great— 4ta  advocacy  of  a  protective  tariff,  iwoliibitoTy  liquor 
legislation  and  other  peculiarities,  repelling  a  large  support 
which  it  might  otherwise  have  oommanded  in  New  York.  It 
rote  w{;hin  n  !>hort  time  after  xn  estabUshment  to  a  circulation  of 
30,000,  reacbed  50,000  and  60,000  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
thereafter  ranged  at  from  ^io.ooo  to  45,000.  After  M.iy  1845  .^ 
•emi-weekly  edition  was  also  printed,  which  ultimately  rcachcti 
■  jtcady  circulation  of  from  15.000  to  35,000. 

From  the  outst  i  it  was  a  rardinal  principle  with  Greeley  to 
hear  all  aides,  .md  to  extend  a  special  boapitality  to  new  ideas. 
In  March  1S41  Tke  Tribune  began  to  give  ooe  ooluiBa  daily  to  a 
discuasion  of  the  doctrines  of  Charles  Fmuieri  COotiibtttcd  hy 
Albert  BtiriMae.  Gradually  Greelqr  wait  (0  Mhootta  aeoia  of 
then  dootrtaca  adiloriallyt  b  -ttufi  ho  had  a  thaip  dbouiloB 
«poo  them  irith  ttomMvAotibmtiUaity  J.  Haynrand,  then 
employed  vpeo  a  rival  JouraaL  It  eootiDtiM  thnm^  twcVve 
articles  on  each  side,  and  was  subsequeotly  published  in  book 
form.  Greeley  became  personally  interested  in  one  of  the 
Fouricritc  a.isoriations,  the  North  American  Phalanx,  at  Red 
Bank,  N.  J.  (1843-1855),  while  the  influence  of  his  discussions 
doubtless  led  to  or  gave  encouragement  to  other  soci.ilistic 
experiments,  such  as  that  at  Brook  Farm.  When  this  was 
abandoned,  its  leader  (ieorge  Ripley,  with  one  or  two  other 
mom  ben,  sought  employment  from  Greeley  upon  Tkt  I'rilmne. 
Greeley  dllHMed  from  many  of  Fourier's  propositions,  and  in 
later  years  was  careful  to  explain  that  the  principle  of  association 
for  the  common  good  of  working  men  and  the  elevation  of  labour 
was  the  chief  feature  whkh  attracted  hia.  Co<opetatioo  anoiig 
irarktaivateaho'ceBtlnaodtoaigethraufl^thbllfo.  IniSso 
the  FtoStaCeia^on  hlswife'kbiivitiation,  spent  sewealiNeksin  his 
bouse.  Ttis  attitude  towards  tbeir  "  rappings"  and  "spiritual 
manifestations"  was  one  of  observation  and  inquiry;  and  in  his 
Rec3lkciit.ni!  he  wrote  concerning  these  manifestations:  "That 
some  of  them  are  the  result  oi  juggle,  cullu&ion  or  tdch-Z  am 
confident;  that  others  are  not,  I  decidedly  believe." 

From  boyhood  he  had  believed  in  a  protective  tariff,  and 
throughout  his  active  life  lie  w.\s  its  most  trenchant  advocate 
and  propagandist.  Besides  constantly  urging  it  in  the  columns 
of  Tht-  Triimne,  he  appeared  as  early  as  1843  in  a  public  debate 
on  "  The  Grounds  of  FntNtloa,"  with  Samuel  J.  Tilden  and 
Paihe  Godwin  as  his  oppeownta.  A  series  of  popular  essays 
on  the  subject  were  pubSahcd  over  Us  own  signature  in  The 
Trihiiit  in  and  aabacqwntly  KpuUiahed  io  book  fena.: 
via  a  tMeiMia  dwcribhn  piotaetioB  Co  home  hidnatoyaa  * 
Qrstem  of  national  e»<operatiao  for  tho  efovatfon  of  labour. 
He  opposed  woman  auffiage  on  the  groand  that  the  majority 
of  women  did  not  want  it  and  never  would,  and  declared  that 
until  woman  should  "  emancipate  herself  from  the  thraldom 
to  etiquette,"  he  "could  not  see  how  the  'woman's  rights 
thcor>'  '  '^'^^  ^  anything  more  than  a  logically  defensible 
abstraction."  He  aided  practical  efforts,  however,  for  extend- 
ing the  sphere  of  woman's  cmployrnrnts.  He  opposed  the 
theatres,  and  for  a  time  rcfuiwi  to  pub!;sh  their  advertisements. 
He  held  the  most  rigid  views  on  the  sanctity  of  marriage  and 
against  easy  divorce,  and  -ix-hemently  defended  them  in  con- 
tnyvvrtics  with  Robert  Dale  Owen  and  others.  He  practised 
and  pertinaciously  advocated  total  abstinence  from  spirituous 
Hquom,  bat  did  not  rcg^  prabSUtoiy  km  aa  always  wise. 
He  denoonoed  the  repudiation  of  auta  debtt  or  the  foOazc  to 
pay  fa]tef«st  00  than.  Ha  ma  ataloMS  for  Idsh  repeal,  once 
held  a  place  in  the  "  Directory  of  the  Friends  of  Iidand,"  and 
contril  uti<i  liberally  to  its  support.  He  used  the  occasion  of 
rh.irlc*  Diikcns's  first  visit  to  America  to  urge  iRtcmalional 
ro5'\'i 'v.;h' ,  .inH  was  <inn  of  the  few  i-ditors  to  a\-aid  .Uake  the 
fiuvil-.'viA in  with  whith  Dirkens  w.is  nrsi  rvcei\-ed.  and  the 
(ef  :i  .t\  with  whii :h  he  was  ;iis<iiled  .if-.-r  rho  piibliiat-on  of  his 
Amencan  i\«tes.  On  the  occasion  o!  Dirkin'i's  si-ronil  visit  to 
America.  Greeley  presided  at  the  great  banqiRt  piven  him 
by  the  prtss  of  the  country.  He  aaade  the  tan  eUbocau  reports 
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of  popular  adcalific  leaures  by  Loida  Aiuaia  and  other  authori- 
ties. He  gavaaapb  hearing  to  the  admcntes  tA  phonography 
and  of  phonographic  speHhig.  Haminneof  themostcooqpfeu* 
oua  advocates  of  the  Pacific  railroads,  and  of  many  other  mtenial 
improvements. 

But  it  is  as  an  anti-slavery  leader,  and  .as  perhaps  the  chief 
agency  in  educating  the  mass  of  the  Northern  people  to  that 
opposition  through  legal  forxus  to  the  extension  oi  slavery 
which  culminated  in  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the 
Civil  W.ar,  that  Greeley's  main  work  was  done.  Incidents  in 
it  were  his  vehement  opjxisitum  to  the  Mexican  War  as  a  scheme 
for  moxv  slavery  territory,  the  assault  made  upon  bim  in  Washing- 
ton by  Congressman  Albert  Rtist  of  Atkaaaas  in  1856,  an  indict- 
ment in  Virginia  in  the  same  year  for  circulating  incendiaiy 
doCOTSBts,  perpetual  denunciation  of  him  in  Southern  newa- 
papaia  and  apeecfaca»  and  the  bostittty  of  the  Abolideiiiata, 
vriw  mgsidad  his  eo«H  too  oaasemiUva.  Bb  anti-dkvery 
liuh  rnlwinatwl  In  Us  aopaal  t»  Fraaldent  Unoofai,  entitled 
"  The  Prayer  of  Tmnty  lOliottr,"  in  which  he  urged  "  that  all 
attempts  to  put  down  the  rebellion  and  at  the  same  tiiru  i  ,  t .  Id 
its  inciting  cause "  were  preposterous  and  futile,  auu  taai 
"  every  hour  cf  deference  to  slavery  "  was  "  an  hour  of  added 
and  deepened  peiril  to  the  Union."  President  Lincoln  in  his 
reply  said:  "  My  paramount  object  is  to  save  the  Union, 
and  not  either  to  save  or  destroy  slavery.  . ,  ,  What  I  do 
about  slavery  and  the  coloured  race,  I  do  because  I  believe  it 
helps  to  save  this  Union;  and  what  I  forbear,  1  forbesr  because 
I  do  not  believe  it  would  help  to  save  the  Union  ...  I  have  here 
stated  my  fmrpoae  aoootdiag  to  my  views  of  official  duty;  and 
I  intend  no  mrxtifkntico  of  my  oft-expressed  personal  wuh 
that  aU  men  ovexywhene  coukl  be  free."  ftnduty  one  month 
after  the  data  al  tUs  rtfOy  the  Sanadpatiid  hotJanatfon  ma 

GredeyVltMGtioal  activity,  first  as  a  WMg,  and  then  as  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Republican  party,  was  incessant ;  but  he 
held  few  offices.  In  1848-1841;  he  served  a  three  months'  term 
in  Congress,  filling  a  vacancy.  He  introduced  the  tirst  bill  for 
giving  small  tracts  of  government  land  free  to  actual  settlers, 
and  published  an  exposure  of  abuses  in  the  allowance  of  mileage 
to  mcml)ers,  which  corrected  the  evil,  but  brougiit  him  much 
personal  obloquy.  In  the  National  Republican  Convention  in 
i860,  not  being  sent  by  tbe  Kcpnbticans  of  ins  own  state  on 
accoimt  of  his  opposition  to  William  Seward  as  a  candidate* 
he  was  made  a  delegate  for  Oregon.  Uis  active  hostility  tO 
Seward  did  much  to  prevent  the  success  of  that  statcsnMn, 

mwA  to  hrinj  «KnM*  ^«mk»^  t\^»imi,SmM»i«n  «f  ai»«k.i  tSmm^ 

TUs  was  attiibttted  by  Ua  cpfeBSts  to  panMnd  motives,  and 
a  letter  from  Gredey  to  Sewaid,  tiia  pMhtteation  of  which  he 
challenged,  was  produced,  to  sGow  that  in  Ms  strugglmg  days 
he  had  been  wounded  at  Seward's  failure  to  offer  him  uSice.  In 
1861  he  was  a  candidate  for  United  States  senator,  his  principal 
opponent  being  William  M.  Evarta.  When  it  was  clnar  that 
Evarts  couki  not  be  elected,  his  supporters  threw  their  votes 
for  a  third  candidate,  Ira  Harris,  who  was  thus  chosen  over 
Greeley  by  a  small  majority.  .\l  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he 
favoured  allowing  the  Southern  states  to  secede,  provided  a 
majority  of  their  peopie  at  a  fair  election  should  so  decide, 
declaring  "  that  he  hoped  never  to  live  in  a  Republic  whereof 
one  sertion  was  pinned  to  the  other  by  bayonets."  When  the 
war  began  he  urged  the  most  vigorous  prosecution  of  it.  The 
"  On  to  Hichawnd  "  appeal*  which  appsaasd  day  after  day  in 
nt  TtOnmt  ma  huaimct^  attiihuted  to  Jdm,  and  it  did  sot 
wholly  BeetUsappeovai;  bnt  after  the  deieat  In  tii»  fist  battle 
of  BuD  Ron  he  was  widely  hbmed  for  it.  In  1S64  he  nrgcd 
negotiations  for  peace  with  representatives  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  in  Canada,  and  was  .sent  by  President  Lincoln  to 
CnnliT  with  ihcm.  They  were  found  to  have  no  sutiicicnt 
Hu;lioriiy.  In  1S64  he  was  one  ol  the  Lincoln  Presidi'ntial 
elrrtors  tor  .New  Vivrk.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  contrary  to 
the  general  toiling  of  his  party,  he  urged  universal  amnesty  and 
impartial  .'^iirfrage  as  the  basis  of  reconstruction.  In  1867  his 
friends  again  wished  to  elect  bin  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
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States,  and  the  Indications  were  all  in  his  favour.  But  he  refu&ed 
to  be  elected  under  any  misapprehension  of  his  attitude,  and 
with  what  his  friends  thought  unnecessary  candour  rc-3tated 
his  obnoxious  views  on  universaJ  amnesty  at  length,  just  before 
the  time  for  the  election,  with  the  certainty  that  this  would  pre^ 
vent  his  success.  Some  months  later  he  signed  the  bail  bond  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  and  this  provoked  a  torrent  of  public  indigna- 
tion. He  had  written  a  popular  history  of  Uteiate  war,  the  first 
volume  having  u  f^mwMf  nle  and  bringing  him  unusually 
htgt  ptabu.  The  ■Mond  was  just  tawied,  ud  tbe  lubKribM^, 
in  tbeir  anger,  tetiiMd  by  tbouaandt  lo  Modw.k.  An  un- 
fttt0nipt  wM  mIw  Mfidfl  19  fl9il  him  tcom  Hhp  Union 
Chib«INe«y«ik. 
In  1867  he  ma  n  ddiBntant^me  to  tt»  convention:  tor  the 
tevinon  «f  the  state  eouthutioin,  end  in  1869  and  1S70  |ie  was 
the  Republican  candidate  for  controller  of  the  state  and  member 
of  Congress  respectively,  but  in  each  case  was  defeated. 

He  was  dissatisfied  with  General  Grajnl's  administration,  and 
became  its  sharp  oriuc.  The  discontent  which  he  did  much  to 
develop  ended  in  the  organization  of  the  Liberal  Republican 
party,  which  held  its  National  Convention  at  Cincinnati  in 
1872,  and  nominated  Greeley  for  the  presidency.  For  a  time 
the  tide  of  fccliCK  ran  strongly  in  his  favour,  ll  was  first  checked 
by  the  action  of  his  life  long  opponents,  the  Democrats,  who 
also  nominated  him  at  their  National  Convention.  He  expected 
their  support,  on  account  of  hu  attitude  toward  the  South 
and  hostility  to  Grant,  but  he  thought  it  a  mistake  to  give  him 
their  formal  nomination.  Tbe  event  proved  his  wisdom.  Many 
RqMiblkana  who  had  ympathiwd  with  his  criti«itms  of  the 
admiatoTltiaa,  and  with  the  dnrlainiiao  «(  prindplea  adopted 
at  the  im  oovMiUioB,  wm  niieUad  Igr  the  coalition.  Thb 
fcding  grew  itnagernatO  the  dectioD.  Hit  old  party  aiwdates 
regarded  him  as  a  renegade,  the  Democrats  gave  him  a  half- 
hearted support.  Tbe  tone  of  the  canvass  was  one  of  imusual 
bitterness,  amounting  sometimes  to  actual  ferocity.  In  .August, 
on  representations  of  the  alarming  s:.Ttc  of  the  content,  he  look 
the  ticld  in  ]>er?iOn,  and  made  a  series  of  camjiaign  Speeches, 
beginning  in  New  England  and  extending  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio  and  Indiana,  which  aroused  great  enthusiasm, 
and  were  regarded  at  tbe  time  by  both  friends  and  oppoDenu 
as  the  most  brilliant  continuous  exhibition  of  varied  intellectual 
power  ever  made  by  a  candidate  in  a  presidential  canvass. 
Genmal  Grant  leeeived  hi  the  election  3,507,070  votes,  Greeley 
a,8j4,o79.  The  only  states  Greeley  carried  were  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Tennessee  and  Texas. 

He  had  naigned  b»  editocahip  o<  Tkt  Tribiim  jnunediataly 
aft«r  tl|«  BOiwinati'on;  he  now  tMuaaed  it  -chmafMHy;  but  it 
was  torn  apparent  that  his  powcn  bad  been  ovmtiained. 
.For  yean  he  had  suffered  greatly  bom  sieeptetaneaa.  During 
the  intense  excitement  of  tbe  campaign  the  difficulty  was 
increased.  Returning  from  his  campaign  tour,  be  went  immedi- 
ately to  the  bedsid;.-  of  his  dying  wife,  and  for  some  weeks  had 
pra,cticaily  no  sleep  at  all.  This  resulted  in  an  inflammation 
of  the  upper  membrane  of  tbe  brain,  delirium  and  death,  fie 
expired  on  the  jqth  of  November  1872.  His  funeral  was  a 
simple  but  impressive  public  pageant.  The  body  lay  in  slate 
in  the  City  Hail,  where  it  was  surrounded  by  crowds  of  many 
thousands.  The  ceremonies  were  attended  by  the  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  the  Chief-Justke  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  a  large  number  of  eminent  fiibiiBjmen 
of  both  parties,  who  followed  the  heaiae  in  a  aoknn  pnMeiiiaa, 
fkrecedad  by  tbe  mayor  and  other  dvk  atithoritiea,  down 
Broadway.  H«  had  been  the  tatget  ot  oonstant  a^fack  .during 
his  life,. and  bis  peruaal  bibles,  cardcas  dieas  and  mental 
eccentricities  were  the  theme  of  endless  ridicule.  But  bis 
death  revealed  the  high  regard  in  which  be  was  generally  held 

as  a  leader  of  opinion  ar.d  faithful  puiilic  .s*;rvanl.  "  Our  Liter 
Franklin  "  \\  hitlicr  called  liini,  and  it  is  in  some  sucli  lifilil  his 
countrymen  rememhcr  him. 

In  1S51  Greeley  vi.sited  Europe  for  I  he  first  time,  serving 
as  a  juryman  a;  the  Crvstnl  I'ai.ue  K.vhiljition,  appearing  before 
a  committee  of  the  Uoum:  of  Commons  01^  ncwspaj^  taxes, 


and  urging  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  duty  on  advertLscments. 
]n  1855  he  made  a  second  trip  10  Europe.  In  i'fuis  he  wa-s 
arrested  on  the  suit  of  a  sculptor,  whose  statue  had  been  injured 
in  tbe  f«iew  York  World's  Eair  (of  which  he  had  been  a  director), 
and  spent  two  days  in  Clichy,  of  which  he  gave  an  amusing 
account.  In  TS50  he  \'i!ited  California  by  the  overland  route, 
and  had  numerous  public  receptions.  In  1871  he  visitc<l  Tex.is, 
and  his  trip  ihtough  the  southcra  couauy,  where  he  had  once 
been  so  hated,  was  an  ovaiiou.  About  185a  be  purchased  a 
farm  at  Chappaqua,  New  York,  where  be  afterwarcls  habitually 
speat  his  Saturdays,  and  expeojaeiitad  in  agriculture.  He 
waa  in  oonatant  demand  aat%lnctaiw,Snmi  1841,  whan  ho.niade 
his  fiwt  mwiaiMTff  on  the  pbttnim^  always  drew  hrga  awdicocet, 
and.  in  spiln  ol  bb  bad  pnaagenient  in  aiooey  nutten^  inoeimd 
coMfderabla  sunia,  MnMUiMs  96ooo  or  $7000  for  a  aingle 
winter's  lecturing.  He  was  also  much  sought  for  as  a  con- 
tributor, over  his  own  signature,  to  the  weekly  new)q>aper8, 
and  was  sometimes  largely  paid  lor  these  articles.  In  religious 
faith  he  was  from  boyhood  a  Univcrsaiist,  and  tor  many  years 
was  a  conspicuoos  mamher  o£  the  laading  Untvenalhjt  chiucb 

in  New  York. 

His  pabliihed  works  are;  IIi>Us  Ttmard  Reforms  (1850); 
Clatuei  OS  Europe  (i8;i);  Hislcry  of  the  Slruj^s-lc  Jar  Slavery 
r.zitnsion  (iK^b);  (Jvcriiind  Journey  to  San  Francises  (i860); 
Ikg  Ameritan  Confikt  (2  vols.,  1864-1866);  Recolkctiom  ^  a 
Busy  Life  (1868;  new  edition,  witb  appendix  containing  an 
account  of  his  later  years,  his  argument  with  Robert  Dale  Owen 
on  Moxdagc  acd  Divorce,  and  Miscellanies,  1873);  Essays 
OH  FoUtiat  Eummf.  (1870);  and  Wkat  I  kmw.  ^  Parmimg 
(z87x).  Hnalw  a^rilMad  Ui  bnOtpjarlaw,  J«hn  F.  devafauid, 
u«ditlat  A  Al^ieat  TeaMaaik  (1W9).  and  rapMvlwd  Jor  nany 
yeua  the  anauat  iaities  of  The  Wkig  Ahmatiae  and  Th*  Tr^mu 
Almanac,  comprising  extensive  polltic.i]  statLstics. 

The  best  Lives  of  Greeley  arc  thooe  by  James  Parton  {New  York, 
1855:  new  ed.,  BoMon,  1873)  and  W.  A.  Linn  (N.Y.  1903).  Lives 
have  also  been  wiitteo  by  L.  U.  Reavis  (New  York,  1873),  and  L. 
D.  ingienoll  (CbicagiOii  1873};  and  then  is  a  JUmmtmi  at  Btraca 
Gredtf  (New  York,  1873).  (w.  R.} 

GRBBLBY.  a  city  and  the  county-scat  of  Weld  county, 
Colorado,  U.S.A.,  about  50  m.  N.  by  h.  of  Denver.  Pop.  (1890) 
239s;  ((900)  3023  (286  foreign-bom);  (1910)  8179.  It  is 
served  by  the  Union  Pacific  and  tbe  Colorado  it  Southern  railways. 
In  1908  a  franchise  was  granted  to  the  Denver  &  Greeley  Electric 
railway.  Tbe  city  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Normal  School  of 
Colocado  (1889).  There  are  rich  ooal-fields  near  the  diy.  The 
county  ia  natunlly  arid  aodjonproductive,  and  lu  agricnltnral 
inportance  is  due  to  an  <daborate  system  of  irrigation.  In 
1899  Weld  county  luid  under  irrigation  326,613  acres,  repre- 
senting an  increase  of  102-2%  since  1889,  and  a  much  larger 
irrigated  area  than  in  any  other  county  of  the  state.  Irrigation 
ditches  are  supplied  willi  water  chiefly  frrjra  the  Cadie  la  Toudre. 
IUk  Thompson  and  .South  l'lat;c  rivers,  near  the  ioothdii 
The  principal  crops  arc  p<Jtatocs,  sugar  bcct.s,  onions,  cabbages 
and  peas;  in  xSrycj  Weld  county  raised  1,285  bushels  of 
jjotalocs  00  ij,i<;5  acres  (53 "o  of  the  fvotato  acreage  lor  the 
entire  state).  The  manufacture  of  bt<t  sugar  is  a  growing 
industry,  a  large  factory  having  been  ftfaMiihcd  at  Crcclcy 
in  1902.  Beeu  are  also  grown  as  food  for  Biw  atockt  eq>*rially 
sheep.  Peas,  tomatoes,  cabbages  and  onions  are  canned  here. 
Greeley  was  founded  in  1S70  by  Nathan  Cook  Meeker  (1^17- 
1879))  agiiculttual  editor  of  . the  New  yoii]t.rn6wM.  With  tfa« 
supfMKtof  BocaceGreelejit'jCia  wboaelionoar  the  town  waa  named), 
he  b^anm  i86g  to  advocate  in  Tha  Tribune  the  founding  of  an 
agiiddtutal  colony  in  Colprado.  Subsequently  President  Hayes 
appointed  him  Indian  agent  at  White  River,  Colorado,  and  he- 
was  killed  at  what  is  now  Meeker,  Colorado,  in  an  uprising  of  the 

I,  'tc  Indians.  Under  Meeker's  scheme,  which  attracLed  icaiidy 
pevjple  from  New  England  and  .New  York  state,  most  ul  ut;um 
were  able  to  contribute  .it  le.ist  a  li;t!<,  c.iiiit.il.  tile  riiiiin  t  oloriy 
of  Colorado  was  organized  and  chartered,  and  bought  orijiiuaUy 

I I.  000  acres  of  land,  each  member  being  entitled  to  buy  irtjn:  it 
.one  residence  lot,  one  .busiaeis  lot,  fod^a  tfacl  of  farm  land. 
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The-  teMtar  tkam  aoquired'  ^K,  (U'm  9ugt  esUal,  cBMBdsd 
ia  mak&ig  jwfetic  impMiwuimt.  A  dmae  initevMd  In  aO  doeda 

forbade  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  land  concerned, 
uniler  pain  of  the  reversion  of  such  properly  to  the  colony. 
1  he  iinlialiun  fei-s  ($5^  were  Ubcd  for  iht'  expenses,  of  l<xatins  ihc 
fulor.y.  iifu!  the  ttu'inbeishif)  certificalc  fet.-s  ijijo)  were  ex- 
HeiiduiJ  in  the  f onsi rvK  tion  of  imgutiilg  rlitchrs.  ns  was  (lie 
mOiiey  received  from  thi'  sak-  oi  town  lots,  oxrrpi  i'bout  $13,000 
invested  in  a *<  ;iool  builiiitiK  (now  the  Meeker  Building).  Grcelcy 
was  organized  as  a  town  in  iSyiiandiwiischarteredafi  a  city  of  the 
second  das»  In  1886.  The  "Union  Colony  of  Cokmulo"  still  exists 
WHn  l&AiilKuated  body  and  holds  revenkMiaiyrig^  in  streets, 
tHeyt  nd  pabBc  grounds,  and  in  all  pboM  "  irtMie intoxicating 
Hquors  sK  nnntifoctttttd«  aold  or  givett  *«Myi  ti  a  betenge." 

Sec  Richard  T.  Ely,  "  A  Study  of  ti '  Decreed  *  Tom,**  Barper^t 
Magmme,  vol.  106  (I90»>i9ig).  -p.  390  sqq. 

•WBMM,  ALfiXANDBIt'  HMST  (iSt2-i8g6),  English  geolo- 
gist, son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sheliloii  Green,  tivas'.er  of  itse 
Ashby  Gramma;  Sclitxi!.  was  t>or]i  nt  Maiditone  on  ilie  laih  of 
October  f83J.  He  wis  edtirated  partly  at  his  fnthrr's  school, 
.'\shby-dc-la-7.ourh,  aiul  afterwards  at  (ionvil'.i-  hikI  Cuius 
College,  Cambriiipe.  « here  he  xnidiialeil  as  sixth  wrangler 
in  1855  and  was  ekcled  a  fellow  of  his  college,  in  t86i  ho 
joined  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  and  surveyed 
large  areas  of  the  midland  counties,  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire, 
lie  wrote  (wholly  or  in  part)  memoirs  on  the  Geology  of  Banbury 
(«864},  ol  Stockport  (1M6),  of  Nortb  Derbysisits  (1869,  snd  cd. 
i8S^),  UKlof  the  YorkahiKCoia'ficldX«M)'  I»  1S74  be  mired 
fnftn  the  Gealogical  Stirviyj'  Iw'vinf  bent  Appointed  profeaiof 
of  geology  fa  the  Yotftdiire  College  at  'Leidi;  in  i he  became 
alM  pvofcttor  of  mathematics,  whil6  for  many  years  he  held 
(he  lecttoreihip  on  geology  at  the  school  of  military  engineering 

at  Chatham.  Re  was  elec  ted  F.R.S.  in  r  and  t  wo  years  kiter 
was  chosen  professor  of  fjcoloj^y  in  the  uiiiversily  of  Oxforti. 
His  manual  of  P/r.sial  ('(■oio.jy  ( i-S-6,  ;rd  ed.  iSSjl  isai- e.\eelleiu 
book.    He  >!ie  I  at  Iloar'i  Hill,  Oxiord,  t>a  the  igth  of  August  189O. 

A  ]i<ir;r:iir  of  Iilr:!,  with  brief  rnemoir,  TMlit.lwQtBpllril  in  ^»c. 
Yorksh.  iieoi.  and  FoiyttcktiK  Soc.  xiii.  232. 

OREBN,  DUFF (1701-1875),  American  politician a;id  journalist, 
was  born  in  Woodford  county,  Kentucky,  on  the  isth  of  August 
1 7QI .  He  was  a  school  teacher  in  his  natK-e  stale,  served  during 
the  War  Of  1812  in  the  Kentucky  militia,  and  thcnaettledin 
MbMiMy  wliere  he  worked  as  a  seboofanaster  and  ptWitbed  law. 
-He  was  «:  weoiber  of  tbe  Miswuii  Constittftiona]  Convention 
-of  iSiidi  add  waa  elected  to  tbe  atat'e'-'HoiiM  of  'Aepteaentatlvics 
in  iSMr'Aild  to  the  state  Senate  in  iS;:,  serving  ontlieita  in  each 
boosfr.  Veminbig  interested  in  joumalisnij  be  purchased  and 
for  two  years  edited  the  St  Louis  Enquirfr.  In  1825  he  Ixntght 
and  af[erwar<ls  edited  in  Washington,  D.C.,  The  United  Sliitrx 
TdfL:rol'li.  which  so<in  Ixeartie  the  principal  organ  of  the  Jaeksim. 
men  in  opposition  to  the  Adams  administration.  Vyxm  .\ndrew 
Jackson's  election  to  the  prestdencj',  the  Tt:'ixr.:pli  ber-ame  'he 
principal  mouthpiece  of  the  admintjf  rat  ion.  and  reeeivcii  ptiiitiug 
patronage  estimated  m  value  at  Sjo.txxj  a  year,  while  Green 
became  one  of  the  coterie  of  unofTicial  advisers  of  Jackson 
known  as  the  "  Kitchen  Cabinet."  Ih  the  quarrel  between 
Jaduon'and  John  C.  Calhoua,  Green  Mfipoitttt  the  latter,  and 
tbniWBfa  the  tohlmns  qf  tbtf  r<l(|r»AA  °VioleQtiy  attacked  the 
adndnistntion.  Tn  coiisetiaetKe,  his  lAiper  ivas  deprived  Of  th4 
govemroetit  printing  in  the  spring  of  i8:5T.  Green,  fa^weverv 
continued  to  edit  it  in  the  Calhoun  interest  until  1835.  and  gave 
vigorous  support  to  that  leader's  nullification  views.  From  1835 
to  1838  he  tditrd  /"'.'(  /vf/iT"!  -'/•I'tj  3  radically  fxirtisan  publica- 
tion, devoted  to  tccf  ir.Kic  and  the  extreme  states'  rights  thcor>'. 
In  i84t'T8.j3  he  was  in  Enropc  on  behalf  of  the  Tyler  administr  i 
tion.  anfl  he  is  said  to  have  been  instrumental  in  causing  the 
appoii:  1  n^eni  of  Lord  .Ashburlon  to  nrgntiatc  in  Washington 
concerning  the  boundary  dispute  between  Afaine  and  Canada. 
In  January  1843  Green  estabfohed  in  New  York  City  a  short -lived 
journal.  The  iUpubtie,  to  combat  the  spoils  s>'stcm  anfl  to 
advocate  flee  trade.  '  In'Scptember  1844  Calhoun,  then  secretary 
of  itatle,  sent  Oicen  to  taaa  ostensibly  as  consitl  at  Galveston, 


but  actaaliy,  it  nppean,  t»  \iepm  to  tha  admiidttiBtiOB,  tbca 
eoiiaidoring  the  qucstioa  of  tbe  aniiBcatfan  of  Tens,  ednoeming 

the  political  situation  in  Tcxa.H  and  Mexico,  .\fter  the  close  of 
the  war  with  Mexico  Green  was  sent  to  that  country  in  1840 
by  President  I'aylor  to  iieg<jtiaie  concerning  the  moneys  which, 
by  the  treaty  ot  Guadalupe  HidaJgo,  the  United  .Stalls  ha^i 
agreed  to  pay,  anil  he  s;ivcd  his  country  a  con^itierable  suin  by 
.arrangjng  for  p.ivnient  in  exchange  instead  of  in  sjn-rie.  .Sufjse- 
quently  tlreen  was  engaffcii  in  railway  building  in  tieiirRia  anil 
Alabama.  On  Lh<-  r  -i'i  of  June  i!i75  he  died  in  Dalton,  Georgia, 
a  city  which  iti  ;  -  j        li'  •  '.eliJcd  to  found. 

ORBBN,  JOHN  RICUARD  (183 7-1883),  English  historian, 
was  born  at  Oxford  on  12th  December  1837,  and  educated  at 
Magdalen  Coltege  Scfaool  and  at  Jeans  GoUcse,  wbeta  he  obtained 
nn  open  sebolaioAdpi.  Ob  leaving  Otford  be  took  orders  and 

Ixicamc  the  Ittonnbcilt  Of  St  iwSp'^<  Stepney.  Mis  preaching 
was  eloquent  and  able;  be  worked  diligently  among  his  poor 

parishioners  and  won  their  adection  b\  his  re.id>  sympathy. 
Meanwhile  he  studied  history  in  a  Sidiolarly  fashion,  and  wrote 
niiich  for  the  Siitnriii;\  firAru'.  I'artlv  Ix'causc  his  health  was 
weak  and  jwrtl)'  becaus<r  he  cea'V^I  to  agree  with  the  teaching 
o;  the  Church  of  EnKhiml,  he  abaniioncMi  clerical  life  and  devoted 
himseh  to  history;  in  1868  he  took  the  post  of  librarian  at 
Lambeth,  but  his  health  was  already  breaking  down  and  he 
was  attacked  by  consumption.  His  Skttrl  History  of  the  English 
People  (1874)  attained  extraordinary  popularity,  and 

was  aficrwmsex|landedin  a  woik  of  four  volomes  (iS^r-iSSo). 
Green  is  pfo«uinciit|jr  a  pictinwatiue  btotorian;  lie  Imd  a  vivid 
imagination  and  a  fctcn  eye  for  colour.  His  chief '<dn  wuto 
depict  the  pro^asive  itfe  of  tiM  English  people  rather  tlun  to 
write  a  political  blstoiy  of  the  EngKdi  state.  In  accomplishing 
this  aim  he  WDil:ed  dp  tbe  resalts  of  ^dc  reading  into  a  series 

of  brilliant  pictures.  While  gencra!!v  acinirate  ii-  his  staienienl 
of  fiuts,  and  showing  a  I'lrm  grasji  of  (he  main  tunrii-n<y  of  a 
period,  ln'  ofteji  liuilds  more  on  his  authorities  than  is  warrantisl 
i>y  thfir  wiirrls.  and  is  apt  lo  overlook  fxjinls  which  would  liavc 
forced  hnu  to  mfMlify  his  n  prcseiita'.  iofs  ari<l  low.  r  the  tone  of 
his  colours.  From  bis  anrmaied  pages  thoitsands  h.ive  leame*! 
lo  take  pleasure  in  the  history  of  their  own  people,  but  could 
scarcely  learn  to  appreciato  the  complexity  inherent  in  all 
historical  movement.  Hfa  styte-  is  eitremely  bright,  but  it 
tadcs  sobriety  and pnaentasomeaiectatioas.  Hialatcr  histories, 
r*«  JftfMig  if  Aigbmf  (iMk)  a»d  7Ar  Ctnvml  ^•Ell^mtd 
(sSBj),  ate  mote  soberly  writtOn  tlian  hh>  eariicr  books,  and  ate 
valuable  eontiibutldns  to  bbtokteal-lUiowledge.  Green '  dl**d  kt 
Mentone  on  the  7th  of  March  1883.  He  was  a  singularly  attrac- 
tive m.m,  of  wide  inteHectnal  Sympathies  and  an  enthusiastic 
temperament;  his  good-humour  was  unfailii'g  and  he  was  a 
brilliant  talker;  and  his  Work  was  done  with  adtnirabte  courage 
in  ~pite  of  ill  health.  It  is  said  that  ATrs  Humphry  Ward's 
A'l'i'icr.'  A'/in.vrr  is  larcely  a  prtttrail  of  hini.  In  1877  Green 
TT  irrned  Miss  .\boe  Stopford ;  atid  Mrs  Green,  besides  writing 
a  tnemoir  of  her  hus)>and,  prefixed  to  the  1888  edition  of  his 
Short  History,  has  herself  done  valuable  work  as  an  historian, 
particulariy  in  licr  Henry  II.  in  the  "  English  Statesmen  " 
series  (188S),  her  Toum  Life  in  the  j^ik  Crnf»ry  (1894);  attd  tkt 
MakiMf  of  trdaitd  atid  its  C/ndoMf  (190S). 
'  Seif 'tlie'IsMM  (gf It.  (Skht  (f90i),  odfted  by  Leslie  Stephen. 
.,      ■,,.(    .  (W.-Hc,> 

'  'Ottm, ' ■AVl'llEW  (1606-1737).  English  poet,  was  bore  of 
>fonconformist  parents.  He  h.id  a  post  in  the  cuistom  house, 
and  the  few  anccrlotes  that  have  been  preser\'ed  of  him  show  him 
to  hive  been  as  witt>  ,is  his  poems  would  Itaif  one  lo  expect. 
He  died  unmarried  at  his  lodging  in  Nag's  Head  Court,  Grace- 
rhurrfi  Stcci.  In  1737.  His  CroMo,  a  poem  on  Qucee.  Caroline  s 
grotio.it  Richmond,  w.ts  printed  in  1732;  and  his  chief  poem. 
The  Spleen,  in  1737  with  a  preface  by  his  friend  Richard  Glover. 
These  and  some  other  short  poems  were  printed  in  Dodsiey's 
collection  (1748).  and  subsequently  in  various  editions  of  tbe 
British  poets.  They  were  edited  in  1796  with  a  preface  by  Dr 
Aikiti  and  in  1883  by  K.  E.  A.  Wilbnott  with  the  poems  of  Gray 
and  others, '  Tkt  Spliiem  h  an  epistle  to  Mr  Cuthtxrt  Jackson, 
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advocating  cheerfulness,  exerciif  and  a  quiei  content  rumcdics. 
It  i&  full  of  witty  sayings  I  homa*  (jray  said  of  it:  "  There 
i.-i  i  proiusion  of  wit  cvcrywhcri' ;  rciding  wouM  have  formed 
ht  iuiiirmcnr .  and  harmonized  his  vcr.sc.  for  evta  his  wood-notes 
of'.L  .      -1--.     'i        :-'r, 11115  of  flmI  pot-iry  and  rauisic." 

GREEN,  THOMAS  HILL  (i83&-i{>{ii),  English  philosopher, 
the  mo«t  typical  English  representative  of  the  school  nf  thotigfat 
called  .\eo-Kan4ian,  or  Xeo-HegeUan,  was  bom  on  the  7th  of 
April  i8.<6  at  Birkill,»irOkge  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
of  which  fait  fotber  «M  foctor.  On  the  paternal  side  he  was  de- 
wmndwl framOMvcr Cranwell,  whose  honest,  sturdy  indepcadence 
of  chatacser  he  aecnwd  to-Jtave  iclwrited.  His  educuioa  ww 
conducted  cBtinly  at  famO'datd^-at  tho  «#>  •f.lbiuteeB.-lw 
entered  Ragby,  wbeie  ht  IMMlned  JMfl.  In  1855  he 
became  an  undergraduate  member  of  BatlM  College,  Oxford, 
ot  uliLtli  >uclt.-t>  hu  in  1S60.  clecteii  follow  H:>  life,  hcnce- 
foi  ,  ii.  wa.-,  dovoti'd  to  ii'.u  hinp  lniaiiil>  phlloKtt>hi<ttJ)  in  the 
UUi'.-.Tj.: I y  lirs;  .IS  iiillt--j;c  tutor.  .ifl rrwariU,  imm  1878  untii  hii 
duathiut  Oxford  on  the-  2blh  of  Miirtfi  i.-^S-)  as  Whyte's  ProteS&or 
of  Morai  ri-.ilo'iophv .  I  ric  k  1 1  uic>  lie  dtli  vfccd  as  professor  form 
the  substance  ot  his  two  most  important  works,  vit.  the  Fro- 
kiomcito  to  Eihks  and  the  Lectures  an  the  Principies  oj  Poliliaii 
Oi'ii^<i(wii.  which  contain  the  whole  of  bis  positive  constructive 
teaching.  These  miks  Were  not  publi^shcd  until  after  his  death, 
but  Green'i  views  were  prcN'iou^ly  known  indirectly  through  the 
Introduction  to  the  standard  edition  of  Humc'i  works  by  Green 
and  T.  H.  Cnwe  (d.  1906),  iellow  of  Queen's  College,  in  which 
the  doctiiae  of  tS»  "Enijilih"  or  '*  onviikal "  phUosophy 
«-a«  csluuwtiwely  eiaoitned. 

Hume's  empliidsm,  combined  with  a  belief  in  biological 
L .  i.i.ainu  'derived  from  Herbert  Spencer),  was  the  chief  feature 
in  iMi^i  -.h  thought  during  the  third  qu.irlcr  of  the  loth  century, 
(ifffn  rcprcsL-nts  t;riniari!>  thi-  rcartion  .iKainst  doctrines  which, 
when  ciirriL-d  tmi  lo  ihcir  logical  Lonclu.>.iou,  not  only  "  rendered 
all  phil«J^i.>ph>  fulik-."  but  wore  fat,*!  to  piactiLal  Idi;.  liy 
reducing  the  human  mind  to  a  series  ot  unrelated  atomic  st  ns.i- 
tions,  this  teaching  dt  siroycd  the  possibility  oi  knowlirdpc,  and 
further,  by  representing  man  as  a  "  being  who  is  simply  the  result 
Ol  Mtural  forces,"  it  made  conduct,  or  any  iheoiy  conduct, 
unnwaiiing;  for  life  in  any  human,  intelligible  aenae  implies  a 
penooal  aclf  which  (i)  knmtii  what  to  do.  (2)  haa  foatr  to  do  it. 
Gieao  waa  tliua  dnveor.  iip^  tbsantically,  tntt  ^  «  pmctical 
neccauty,  to  laiM  again  tin  whole  qncation  of  mm  in  idation 
to  nature.  WiwiOieliehi)  weluvediseowRdwfaatmaniahim- 
self  is.  and  what  Ms  idatian  to  lib  eovbonmeht,  we  shall  then 
ktiuw  hib  fun'  tion  ^s'hat  he  is  fitted  to  do.  In  the  light  of  this 
knowledge  «o  ?ha!l  Ix-  able  lo  formulate  the  moral  code,  which, 
in  turn,  will  !>er%c  a,s  a  criterion  of  actual  civie  and  sOLial  iiiitilu- 
tions.  These  furm,  uaturally  and  nect*uu-ily.  the  olijertive 
Lxpression  of  moral  ideas,  and  it  is  in  some  civic  or  social  whole 
titat  the  moral  ideal  mtist  finally  take  concrefe  shape. 

To  ask  "Uh.^t  is  man?"  is  to  a^k  "What  is  experience  ? "' 
for  experience  means  that  of  which  I  .aui  am.icious.  The  facta 
of  consciousness  are  the  only  facts  which,  to  tie-in  with,  we  are 
justified  in  Aiwrting  to  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  they  arc  valid 
evidence  for  whatever  is  necessary  to  their  own  explanation, 
ijt.  tor  wlurtBver  ia  logicaUy  invohted  in  then.  Now  the 
■not  strf  kfng  chatactetbtic  of  man,  thai  hi  Jiact  wUdi  marks  him 
spedaUy.  asooBtiastod  with  athar  aaivab,  is  nfr-«BUcioiiaMia. 
The  simpkst  mental  act  into  wWcb  we  can  analyse  theopecitiana 
of  the  human  mind-  the  act  of  ^eiise-percepiion— is  never 
merely  a  (/fii«^i-.  physical  or  psychical.  Iiuf  is  the  coiuciousuets  of 
a  1  .'lange.  Hum.m  exprnence  consi.^ls,  no;  of  procestca  in  aU 
aninjal  urganisin,  hut  of  thc-ii-  i)nK-cs.si-s  reropnized  as  such. 
That  which  we  perceive  i-i  irom  the  uul.set  an  appreheilded  fact  — 
that  is  to  say,  it  cannot  be  analysed  into  isolaied  elements  (so- 
called  sensations)  which,  as  such,  are  not  constituents  of  con- 
sciousness  at  all.  but  exi«t«  from  '.  he  firs?  a«s  ,1  ^ynthc^b  of  relations 
in  a  consciousness  which  keeps  distinct  ;  he  sulf "  and  tiie  various 
dements  of  the  "  object,"  though  holding  all  losttber  in  the 
iinityoftb»aetofperceptioa.  In'other  words,  the  whole  sMntal 
itzuctuie  w«  call  kiiowledae  oooiktB,  in  its  siaplaBt  eqnal^  with 


its  rnoKt  complex  constituents,  of  the  "woritof  theniind."  Locke 
and  Huine  lield  that  the  work  of  the  mind  wa.s  en  ipso  ut^real 
because  it  was  "  ma.de  by  "  man  and  not  "  Kiven  to  "  man. 
It  thus  represented  a  subjective  creation,  not  an  objective  fact,. 
But  thi.s  consequence  follows  oniv  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
work  of  the  mind  ia  arintrary,  an  anisumption  shown  to  be  un- 
justified by  the  rcstilts  of  exact  soeflce,  with  the  distinction, 
univcreally  recognised,  which  such  science  dra^ws  bctmSB  'truth 
and  falsehood,  betweeili  the  real  and  "  mere  idoaa«''< Thtt 
(obviously  valid)  distinctiott  logiGally  involves  the  codseqaonco 
that  the  object,  or  cootiM^  of t  haoarlbdgc,  ym.  raality,  is  00 
intelligibk  ideal  reality,  a  syatitak«fth(Miht't«iaitiOM»ftapillltlld 
'oomuH.  iiDwbtjweriiMtMSoftlliBlilealwhaiotobfr'aocosnted 
for?  Only  by  the  cifittehc^  of  sdme  "  principle  which  rtnders  all 
relations  possible  and  is  Itself  determined  by  none  of  them  an 

eternal  self-ConsciOUsne:iS  which  know.s  in  whole  what  we  k.no*> 
inpart.  1\)  Ood  the  world  jj,  to  tnan  the  world  ('crowci.  Human 
experience  is  Ood  gradually  made  manifest., 

CarryinR  on  the  same  .malytiv  :d  nv  ih-id  ir.io  the  special 
depart  meal  of  moral  philosophy.  (Ire-en  held  that  clhics  applies 

to  the  pcvuUar  conditions  of  social  life  that  invesiigaiion  into 
m.in'5  nature  which  metaphysics  began.  The  faculty  employed 
in  ihk  further  investigation  is  no  "  scp.irate  moral  faculty," 
but  thai  same  reason  which  is  the  source  of  all  our  luowledge-^ 
ethical  and  other.  Self-reflection  gradtially  reveals  to  us  human 
capacity,  human  function,  with,  conseqitcntly,  httman  lesponsf-j 
biUty.  It  brings  out  into  clear  Goosdousnesscertain  potentialities 
in  tba  Maliaation  of  which  JunnV  tfua  ftod  must  contt^  Aa 
the  icault'Of  this  laalysls,  qmbined  «tth  An  iii««at||Btion  imd 
the  suTrouodingli  man'Hveii  tn,  a  "  content  "—a  moral' 'code— ^ 
becomes  gradual!)  e\  iil\  ed.  P.  rsonal  good  is  perceived  to  be 
realizable  only  l>y  makinw  t'ct  ual  lite  conception*  thus  arrived  at. 
So  long  as  these  remain  )iotential  Or  ideal,  they  form  the  ittotive 
of  .action;  motive  lotisistitig  always  in  the  idea  of  some  "  end  " 
or  "  good  "  liicli  tiian  present ^  to  luniMlf  is  an  e/id  in  the  atl.nn- 
tncnl  oi  which  he  would  beMt;stied,  that  is.  in  the  rcali^-ation  of 
which  he  would  find  his  trxir  iclf.  The  determination  to  realize 
the  self  in  some  definite  way  constitutes  an  "act  of  will,"  which,  18 
thus  constituted,  is  neither  arbitrary  nor  externally  determined^ 
For  the  motive  which  may  be  said  to  be  its  cause  lies  in  the  man 
himself,  and  the  identification  of  the  self  with  such  s  motive 
is  a  MC^cterminMion.  whidt  is  at  once  hotb  noionai  and  feeei 
The  "  f leedom  of  man  "  is  cofwtitatedf  not  hy  a  suppoecd  ability 
to  do  aaything  he  may  chwao,  hf  hi  the  |Hnwr  to  identify  hiai- 
aelf  with  tiiat  true  good  which  loaaon  reveab  to  him  aa  iksr  true 
good.  This  Kciod  consists  in  the  reaKtUttion  of  personal  character; 
hence  the  tlnal  p<x)d.  i.e.  the  moral  ideal,  as  a  whole,  can  be 
realized  only  in  some  .society  of  [ktsOUS  who,  while  reiiiaiiiiiij^ends 
to  ihcinsclvcs  in  the  serLsc-  th.it  their  individuality  is  not  io&t  but 
rendered  more  perfect,  lind  this  prefection  Rtt.iinahle  only  when 
the  separate  individu.-ilitics  an;  intrprr.itrd  as  part  of  a  >?oi-iiil 
whole,  ."society  is  as  ncc-cssary  to  form  persons  OS  persons  .i;c 
to  constitutesociety.  Social  union  is  the  indispensable  conditioD 
of  the  devdofxnent  od  the  special  capacities  of  the  indi^Adual 
members.  Human  sdf-nerfectioa  >  cannot  be  gained  iitt.:iaQla> 
tion;  it  is  attainable  oo^  lB-teMPII^athn  Wfdl'iellMr*cCtlMPa 
in  the  sodai  community.  •  •  •  ■ '  '  .i  ■ 

The  law  of  our  befag,  an  wktiMt  hiwJw  in  its  tmn^avic  m 
r***!*— '  duties.  Moml|Bodmaa  oamtot  be  limited  to,  still^hm 
eooBtitnted  by,  the  cuhlvathmiotaBlt-regarding  virtues,  but  oott> 
sists  in  the  attempt  to  realize  in  practice  that  moral  ideal  which 
self -analysis  has  revealed  to  mi  as  out  ideal.  From  this  fact 
ariiV!!'^  thi  Kfouni!  of  political  obligaiion.  I'or  the  iiislitutioiis  of 
polititaJ  or  tivi*.  life  are  the  concrete  embodiment  of  mural 
idea.H  in  terms  of  our  du\-  and  tetier.ition.  But,  as  society  exists 
only  for  the  proper  development  ot  persons,  we  have  a  criterion 
by  which  to  test  these  institutions,  viz.  do  they,  or  do  they  not, 
contribute  lo  the  development  of  moral  character  in  the  individtuil 
dtizcns?  It  is  obvious  that  the  final  moral  ideal  is  not  realised 
in  any  hody  of  dvic  institutions  actually  existing,  but  the  s&me 
analyail  iriiich  demonstrates  this  deficiency  points  out  the 
disecthm  which  n-true  devefaipMient  will  take.  Uenoe  anaes  the 
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law,  w'oppond  to  dUM  aclttilljr  arinHitBrit  wfth  the  Jiitlier 

consequence  that  it  may  become  occminiiiHy  a  moral  duty  to 
rchcl  against  the  state  in  the  interest  of  the  state  itself,  that  is. 
in  order  beller  to  subserve  that  end  or  function  v.  hirh  ronsrituti-s 
the  raison  ti'ftrc  of  the  state.  The  state  docs  nut  loilsisi  in  any 
detinitf  corn  rcte  organization  formed  once  for  all.  It  representB 
a  "  prner.i!  will  "  which  is  a  desire  for  a  common  stood.  Its 
basis  i^  r;ut  a  tij-LTcive  authority  inijioscd  upon  (ho  riti7<.'.-js  from 
without,  but  consists  in  the  spiritual  rccogoitioo,  on  the  part  oi 
the  dtiwu,  of  that  which  constitutes  tbdr  tzue  tMtoK.  **  Will, 
not  fecoe,  is  the  basis  of  the  state." 

Graen's  teaching  was,  directly  and  indirectly,  the  mi>st  (^>»t<'nt 
piUloi^hical  influence  in  England  during  the  Last  ciuartcr  of  the 
lOth  century,  while  his  enthusiasm  (or  a  common  citizenship,  and 
hu  personal  example  in  practical  munictpal  life,  inspired  much  of 
the  effort  made,  in  the  yaua  ■ucceadlm  Us  destht  to  briac  tbe 
univcniiies  more  into  touch  «dth  tlw  |iSapla,  and  to  fanak  down 
the  rigour  of  cUsn  distinctions. 

Of  hi?  philosi>iihi.\il  doctrine  profR-T.  the  most  striking  rhar- 
acteristic  is  Intearation,  as  opposed  to  Disintegration,  both  in 
thought  and  in  reality.  "  That  which  ia"  tsaiMkofo,  notanstgrvfolc; 
an  organic  complex  of  parts,  not  a  mechanical  naas:  a  "  whole  " 
too  not  material  but  spiritual,  •  "wofid  flf  tboi^ht-relations." 
On  the  critical  side  this  teachlflC  is  WMT  admittedly  valid  against 
the  i-lder  pinpirirism,  and  the  co(rcnc\'  of  the  reamnin;  by  which 
hi.-^  (■on^tT"n<"ti%'r  thtiitA'  is  Mi;i]H")rt«Nl  is  ^'eiteriiUy  reco!.;:^.:7.ro.  Never- 
thelcgs.  Green's  statement  of  his  condusuons  preticiU*  important 
difficulties.  Even  apart  (ram  the  impoiiibility  of  conceiving  a 
whole  of  relatioos  which  are  relations  and  notninf^  cl.sc  (this  ob- 
facdoa  b  pcriiaps  laT.v  iv  \'erbal),  no  explanation  is  given  of  the 
tact  (olwfous  in  esipcnrnrr  i  that  the  mintual  entities  of  which  the 
Universe  is  composed  ap[>e-i2r  material.  Certain  elements  present 
thcmM_-l\'e'>  i'.i  luilinu  whu  la  seem  stubbornly  to  resist  any  attempt 
to  explain  them  in  terms  of  thoiuht.  While,  again,  legitimately 
insiitiiiK  opoa  fwfioosttty  as  s  funds mftmal  eamtmeat  in  «iy 
tme  theasy  ef  leslity,  tin  fdatioH  bettram  Imrnen  bidlvidualitles 
•ad  the  dmae  Penoo  is  left  vague  and  obscure;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
see  bow  the  odatcnce  of  several  individualities— human  or  divine — 
in  one  cosmos  is  thcodeticslly  possible.  It  is  at  the  solution  of  these 
two  qii<'>tions  that  pbileaofny  ia  the  Immediate  future  may  be 

expected  to  work. 
Orecn's  most  important  titstlsfr'  the  AdkiMMH  Is  AMcs — 

practically  complete  in  manuscript  Stills  death   was  pablidied 

in  the  year  following,  under  the  editorship  of  A.  C.  Bradley  (jjth  cd., 
iSgo).  Shortly  afterwards  R.  L.  Nettleship's  standard  edition  of 
his  works  (exclusive  of  the  ProU^onwma)  appeared  in  three  volumes: 

i.  coiit.iiiiiiii.-  reprints  of  tjrccn's  criticism  of  Hume,  Spencer, 

Principles  of 

  lufienmfds 

fiublished  in  separate  form.  A  criticism  of  Ifeo-Hetdianitm  will  be 
ound  in  Andrew  Seth  (Prin^le  I^ttimn),  Htttiianitm  aaiPtnm- 
ality.  See  also  articles  in  Utnd  (January  anu  April  1884}  by  A.  J. 
Balfour  and  Henry  Sidgwick,  in  the  Academy  (xxviii.  342  and  xxv. 
307)  by  S.  Ale»iKler,  and  in  the  PkUosopkical  Review  (vi.,  1807) 
by  S.  k  Utttfei  W.  H.  Faiibvathsr.  ^kStn^  «f  T.  H.  Grttn 
((London  sad  New  Yofk,  tS96):  IX.  (k  Ktleliw.  1w  PrineipUt  0/ 
SlaU  InUrftrtnu  (Loadan,  1891);  H.  Sidcwidc,  iMtures  on  Ike 
Philosophy  of  Kant  (London,  190^:  J.  H.  Muirhead,  Tlie  Service  ef 
thf  SttUe :  Four  Lftturts  on  Ike  PuSSctt  TVockisf  of  T.  H.  Green 
<i'>i>-'--<:  A.  \V.  Benn,  English  EUtuultim  im  the  XlXth  Century 
(I9n<)),  vol.  ii..  pp.  401  (oil.  (W.  H.  F..*  X.) 

OREBN,  VALQiTINB  (1 739-1813),  British  cnRniver.  was 
bom  at  Halesowen.  He  was  placed  by  his  father  in  a  solicitor's 
office  at  Evesham,  where  he  remained  for  two  years;  Int'.  ulii- 
matcly  he  decided,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to  almndon  the 
legal  profeaaioii  and  became  a  pupil  of  a  line  engraver  at  Worcester. 
In  1765  he  migimted  to  London  and  began  work  as  a  mezzotint 
engraver,  hMiog  tmgbt  himself  the  technicalities  of  this  art,  and 
qnickly  NW  to  a  poritioo  in  absolutely  tlie  fnwt  laait  of  British 
wniaeaw.  BebeeaoManenbcraf  thelnoaqMntadSadityaf 
Artists  in  1767,  an  lasodato-emHiTsr  of  tiie  Ragfil  Acadaoqr 
in  1775.  and  for  some  forty  years  he  followed  his  profeialoo  with 
the  greatest  success.  The  exclusive  right  of  engraving  and 
publishing  plates  from  the  pictures  in  the  Diisseldorf  gallery  was 
granted  him  by  the  duke  of  Havaria  in  i-Sg,  but.  alter  he  had 
i<wucd  more  than  twenty  of  these  plates,  the  siege  of  that  city  by 
the  French  put  an  end  to  this  undertaking  and  caused  him 
serious  financial  los&.  From  this  caut^c.  and  through  the  failure 
of  certain  other  speculations,  he  •.■..i-i  re  iuced  to  poverty;  and  in 
!  be  took  the  post  oi  keeper  of  the  British  institution 


vol. 


in  t8o$«  and  contiiniod  lo  diii  oflta*  te  the  reowdader  of  Us 
gfe.  Duihig  liiB  career  as  an  eugiaew  ht  paodiMod  MOO 

four  hundred  plates  after  portraiu  by  RqrBoMs,  Romnqr, 

and  other  British  artists,  after  the  compositioas  of  BenjamLi 
Weil,  ami  after  pictures  by  Van  Dyck,  Rubens.  Murillo,  and 
Other  old  masters.  It  is  claimed  for  him  that  he  was  one  of  the 
first  engravers  to  show  how  admirably  tnexzotint  could  be  applied 
to  the  transLition  of  pictorial  compositions  as  well  as  portraits, 
bu'  ,it  the  present  time  it  is  to  his  portraits  that  most  attention 
is  given  by  collectors.  His  eiignivings  arc  distinguished  by 
exceptional  richness  and  subtlety  of  tone,  and  by  very  judicious 
management  of  relations  of  light  and  shade;  and  they  htvOr 
almost  without  exertion,  notable  freshness  and  grace  of  ♦'■■^Mng, 

See  ValenHm  Gnm,  by  Alfred  Whitman  (London,  I90«). 

ORBEN.  WIUIAH  HBRKT  (iSs^-tgoo),  American  Hebrew 
scholnr,  was  born  in  GroveviUe,  near  Bordeiuow  ti,  New  Jersev, 
on  the  37th  of  January  1)^25.  He  was  descended  in  the  sixth 
generation  from  Jonathan  Dickinson,  first  president  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton  University),  and  his 
ancestors  had  been  closely  coiiiiLLieii  with  the  Presiiv  lerian 
church.  He  graduated  in  1840  from  Lafayette  College,  w  iiere  he 
was  tutor  in  mathematics  (1.^40-18.1:1  and  adjunct  professor 
(1843-1844).  In  1846  he  graduated  from  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  and  was  instructor  in  Hebrew  there  in  1 846- 1 840.  He 
was  ordained  in  1848  and  was  pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian 
church  of  Philadelphia  in  1849-1851.  From  August  1S51  until 
his  death,  in  FtiDceton,  New  Jeney,  oa  the  loth  of  Fdiniaiy 
igoe.  ho  was  psofcsior  of  BilAeal  and  Oriental  Utciature  in 
PiineetanThedagicalSeBihiaiy.  Frees  1859  tiMtltteof  his  diair 
wss  Oriental  and  Old  TManent  Utenture.  In  i§M  he  refused 
the  presidency  of  Princeton  College;  as  senior  professor  he  was 
long  acting  head  of  the  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  a  great 
Helirew  teacher:  his  Grammar  ef  the  Hebrew  Language  (i86r, 
revised  1 was  a  distinct  improvement  in  method  on  Gesenius. 
Ro<  r,  F.wald  and  Nordheimer.  All  his  knowledge  of  Semitic 
languages  he  used  in  a  "  conservative  Higher  Criticism,"  which  is 
maintained  in  the  following  works:  Tke  Piitlitrurh  Vimiiraled 
from  the  Aspersions  of  Biskop  Colenso  (1863),  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  (1883),  The  Hebrew  Feasts  in  their  Relation  lo  Recent 
Critical  Hypotheses  Concerning  the  Pentateuch  {Ms),  Tke  Unity  s/ 
the  Book  of  Genesis  (1895),  The  Higher  Criticism  of  IkeFMtkmik 
(1895).  and  A  GeHtral  IiUreihethit  to  tke  Old  TtOmmit,  voLL 
Cai«Mt(iM),'«U.fi.rafr(i899).  Hfrwaa^sAolaily leader  «f 
theofthodaKirfBgofthePmi1grtieriaiidiaitfahiAaierfca,aadina 
moderator  of  the  Geacnl  AMomhty  of  itoi.  Gnen  ms  chair* 
man  of  the  Old  Tcstaonant  oohunlttte  of  tho  AnglO'AnericaB 
Bible  revision  cortmltte^. 

See  the  articles  by  John  D.  Davis  in  THe  BiUiui  WarU,  new 
series,  vol.  xv.,  pp.  406-41.5  (Chicigo,  igoo),  and  TTie  Presbyterian 
•wf  Reformed  Rettevi,  vol,  xi.  pp.  377-396  (Philadelphia ,  kkx)). 

GREENAWAY,  KATE  (1846- 1901),  English  a  nisi  and  Ijook 
illustrator,  was  the  daughter  of  John  Grecnaway.  a  well  k.noi\  n 
draughtsman  and  engraver  on  wockI,  and  w;is  born  in  LonHnn  on 
the  iT'.li  of  March  1846.  After  a  course  uf  study  a!  .South 
Kensington,  at  "  Hcatherley's  "'  Life  classes,  and  at  the  Slade 
School,  Kate  Grernaw.iy  began,  irt  1S68.  to  exiiibit  water-coloUT 
drawings  at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  London.  Her  more  remarkaUe 
early  work,  however,  consisted  of  Christmas  cards,  which,  by 
reason  of  their  quaint  beauty  of  design  and  charm  of  draughts- 
manahq>,  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  vogue.  Her  subjects  were, 
in  the  naain,  young  ^rb,  children,  flowen,  and  landscape;  and 
the  air  of  aiUcaa  shi^tidty,  freehnow,  hunour,  and  piuity  of 
these  little  voikaao  ^ipaaled  to  pobUe and  aitiiltidiko  thtt  tho 
enthusiastic  welcome  habitually  seoonded  to  them  fa  to  be  attil- 
buted  to  something  more  than  love  of  novdty.  In  thctineshehad 
struck  out  Kate  Grecnaway  was  encouraged  by  H.  Stacy  Marks, 
R.A..  and  she  refused  to  listen  to  those  friends  who  urgcvl  her  to 
return  to  a  more  conventional  manner.  Thenceforward  her 
illustrations  for  children  (such  as  for  LitUe  Folks,  1873,  el  seq  ] 
aitracte<l  much  attention.  In  1877  her  drawnags  at  the  Dudley 
Gallery  were  sold  for  £54.  and  her  Royal  .\cadcmy  picture  for 
eighteen  guineas;  and  in  the  same  year  she  began  to  draw  for  the 
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BbukiaNi  Ltnitm  Nim»  In  Um  yaar  1879  aim  pcoducMl  C/Mfar 
tin  Wiidm,  «i  triUdi  is<^  >opin  mc  wid  to  ham  bam  told, 
and  ol  vUdi  Fnsndi  uid  Gerauu  ccBtimis  wen  aiso  inoed. 
Hwo  foUoiPBd  r*t  JMWsy  Ami,  MtOtr  Gone.  LUOt  Aim.  and 

other  books  for  children  which  were  appreciated  not  less  by 
adults,  and  were  to  be  found  on  sale  in  the  bookshops  of  every 
capital  in  Europe  and  ia  the  cities  of  AlticriLa.  The  extraordinary 
success  achieved  by  the  young  girl  niay  be  e^itimated  by  the 
amounts  paid  lo  her  her  share  of  the  profits:  for  Under  Ihr. 
U'indmif  &he  received  iiiso',  for  Tkt  Btrikday  Book,  £12^0; 
for  Mother  Goose,  £905;  and  for  LiUk  Ann,  £567.  These  four 
books  alone  produced  a  dear  return  of  £8000.  "  T^y-books  " 
though  they  were,  these  little  works  created  a  KVottUion  in 
OlttaUation,  ud  ao  woe  o(  ml  importance;  they  were  loudly 
•pplauikd  by  Jolm  Rualdn  (,Af$  of  England  and  Fors  Clavigera), 
hy  fimeit  Clieineau  and  Ata&ie  Ateiwuirire  in  Fnaee,  by  Dr 
Huther  in  Gennany,  and  liy  leading  ait<ntia  tliroa^ioiiit  the 
world.  In  1890  Kate  Oreenaway  was  dected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Instituteof  Painters  In  Water  Colours,  and  in  164 1 , 1 894  and 
iSoS  she  exhibited  water-colour  drawings,  including  iUus-tralions 
{or  her  booki.al  the  gailer>of  the  tine  Art  Society  i,hy  which  a  re- 
presentative selection  was  exhibited  in  looi)  .where  thcj-surprisi-ti 
the  world  by  the  infinite  dclicac)  .tenderness,  and  grace  which  they 
displayed.  A  Icadini;  feature  in  Miss  (jrecnaway's  work  was  her 
revival  oi  the  delighttuily  quaint  costume  of  the  begtntiiug  oi  the 
igth  century;  this  lent  humour  to  her  fancy,  and  so  captivated 
the  public  taste  that  it  has  been  said,  with  poetic  exaggeration, 
tliat  "  Kate  Greeitaway  dressed  tlis  cUdren  of  two  continents." 
JUer  dxairin^  of  diildia  liave  been  compared  with  Stotbard's 
for  graee  aad«itlkIU!yaailda'ftf9rnattiralneia,aiid  Uuiaeof  flowers 
with  the  mtk  «t  vw  Uxtymm  and  BotticdU.  Fhun  tSts  to 
1897,  witb  a  bmdc  only  in  1896,  ahe  iaaned  a  series  of  KaU 
Creenawoy^S  Almanacs.  Although  she  illustrated  Tke  Pud 
Piper  oj  Hamdm  and  other  works,  the  artist  preferred  to  pro- 
vide her  own  text;  the  numerous  verses  whir'  v  r  ■  found  among 
her  papers  after  her  death  prove  t  hat  .she  might  have  added  to  her 
reputation  with  her  pen.  She  ha<l  great  charm  of  character,  but 
was  extremely  shy  of  public  tiotice.  and  not  le«8  modest  ia.  private 
life.  Shedied  at  Hampstcad  on  the  6th  of  November  1901. 
Sec  the  Wf,  by  M.  H.  Spielmaiin  and  C.  S.  Ljyart?  (iw). 

}1.S.) 

QREENBACKS,  a  form  of  paper  currency  in  the  United 
States,  so  named  from  the  green  colour  used  on  the  backs  of 
the  notes.  They  are  treasury  notes,  and  were  fint  issued  by 
the  government  in  iWa,  "as  a  question  of  hard  neccMity," 
t«  provide  for  the  enpennes  of  the  Civil  War.  Tin  sovmment, 
loUowing  the  enmpk  «f  tbe  banks,  had  suspended  afwck  pay- 
nent.  Tlin  new  notaa  were  there&m  for  Uie  tima  bdng  an 
inoonvcrtibfe  paper  currency,  and,  since  they  ncie  made  legal 
tender,  urere  really  a  form  of  fiat  money.  The  first  act,  providing 
for  tbe  Issue  of  notes  to  the  amount  of  $150,000,000,  was  that 
of  tlie  J5th  February  i>i6.-;  the  acts  of  iith  July  iS6a  and 
jrd  .March  1.S63  e.xch  authorized  fitrlher  issues  of  $150,000,000. 
']  he  notes  nxm  depreciated  in  v,\luc,  and  at  the  lowest  were 
worth  only  .15  cenl.s  on  the  dollar.  The  act  of  12th  April  1H66 
authorised  the  retirement  of  Sio.ooo.ooo  of  notes  within  si.x 
months  and  of  $4,000,000  per  month  lliereaficx,  this  was  dis- 
continued by  act  of  4th  February  1868.  On  ist  January  1879 
specie  payment  was  resumed,  and  tbe  Domiaa]  amount  of  notes 
then  stood  at  $546,681,000,  which  is  still  outstanding. 

T?ic  riilk'd  Grtf-nbiui  party  fabo  called  the  Independent,  ant!  the 
X'JU'ihU  party)  first  a;ip<;'arcn  in  a  presidential  canifKii^n  i:>  i 
when  its  i  antlidaie,  Feltf  Cooper,  r<f-<'iviil  81,740  votes.  It  advo- 
cated increasing  the  volume  at  greenbacks,  foriwddiiiK  bank  iames, 
and  the  paying  in  Kreenbacka  of  the  principal  of  au  govcnnnent 
bonds  not  cxpres»1y  payable  in  coin.  In  1878  tbe  party,  by  various 
fusions,  cast  over  i,ooc>,nao  vote*  and  elected  14  Congressmen ;  and 
in  r*to  there  w."»s  rn;tr)n  w|r?i  f.ibour  refonr>fT<<  and  it  east  .lO'^.S?! 
votes  for  its  previdcntial  candidate.  J.  B.  Weaver,  and  elcMid  8 
Con«fe*sim:n.  In  DiH^  their  candidate  Benjamin  F.  Butler  (also  the 
andidutc  of  the  Anti-Mcoapoly  jpaity)  iceeived  l7Si37*  votes. 
Subsequently  the  party  went  out  of  esdatence. 

GREEN  BAY,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Brown  county, 
Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Green  Bay,  al  the 


mouth  of  the  Fox  river,  .114  ai.  N.  of  IQwaukee.  Pop.  (1890) 
90691  (i^ep)  14,684,  «i  whom  4Mt  were  foreiKn-bora  lad  35 
were  nepcoca;  (1910  OCBtna)  15,336.  The  dty  is  aepved 
by  the  CbiiUta  ft  Noitb-WeBtem,  the  Chicago,  Milwankee 
&  St  Paul,  the  Kewaunee,  Green  Bay  &  Western,  and  the 
Green  Bay  &  Western  railways,  by  an  inter-urban  electric 
railway  connc-cting  with  oLher  Fox  River  Valley  cities,  and 
by  lake  and  river  steamboat  lines.  Clreen  Bay  lies  on  high 
level  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which  Ls  here  crossed 
by  several  bridges.  The  city  has  the  Kellogg  Public  Library, 
the  Brown  County  Court  House,  two  high  schools,  a  business 
college,  several  academies,  two  hospitals,  an  otphan  asylum 
and  the  State  Odd  Fellows'  Home.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral,  the  bishopric  being  the  earliest  established 
in  the  North-west.  The  so-called  "Tank  Cottage."  now  in 
Washington  Park,  is  said  to  h«  the  oldest  bouse  in  Wiaoonun; 
It  wea  built  on  the  W.  banlt  of  the  liver  near  its  aooth  by  Joaqili 
Roy,  a  Fzcnch-Canadiaa  MjMifeiir,  in  1766,  waa  snbacqneatly 
sonwirbat  modHied,  and  in  1908  was  borogixt  and  removed  to 
its  pfetnt  dte  iv  the  Green  Bay  Historical  Society.  Midway 
between  Creen  nay  and  De  Pere  (5  m.  S.W.  of  Green  Bay) 
is  the  st.ale  reformatory,  opened  in  iSijcj-igor.  tireen  Bay's 
t'me  harbour  accommodates  a  considerable  lake  conunerce,  and 
the  city  is  the  most  important  railway  .and  wholesale  distribttting 
centre  in  N.E.  WLscotUiiiv.  iLs  inanulactures  include  lumber 
and  lumber  products,  furniture,  wagons,  woodenware,  farm 
implements  and  machinery,  flour,  beer,  canned  goods,  brick 
and  tile  and  dair>-  products;  .\nd  it  has  lumber  yards,  grain 
elevators,  Esh  warehouses  and  railway  repair  shops.  The 
total  value  of  the  factory  product  in  1905  was  $4,873,027,  an 
increase  of  7Q-9%  since  1900.  The  first  recorded  visit  of  a 
European  to  the  vidnity  Of  wJiat  is  now  Green  Bay  is  that  of 
Jean  Nioolet,  who  was  lent  west  by  Champlain  in  1634,  and 
fouitd,  probably  at  the  Red  Ba&ka,  aome  zo  m.  below  the  present 
dty,  a  viUaga  of  Winndaofo  Inttuts,  who  he  tliouj^t  at  first 
were  Chinese.  Between  i6S4  and  1658  Radisson  and  Groscilliera 
and  other  coureurs  des  bois  were  at  Green  Bay.  Claude  Jean 
AUouez,  the  Jesuit  missionar>-,  established  a  mission  on  the  W. 
shore  of  the  bay,  about  jo  m.  from  the  present  city.  Later 
he  removed  his  mission  to  llie  Red  Banks,  and  in  the  winter 
of  lOvt-ifiji  estabbshed  it  pennancntly  5  tu.  above  the  present 
city,  at  Ra[)i(ies  de:i  lV-r<-s,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  t'ox  river. 
In  167;  Juliet  and  Marquette  visited  the  spot.  In  1683-1685 
Le  Sueur  atnl  Nicholas  i'errot  traded  with  the  Indians  here. 
In  1718-1730  Fort  St  Frauds  was  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  on  the  W.  bank,  and  after  being  several  times  deserted 
was  permanently  re-established  in  1732.  About  1745  Augustin 
de  Tjwglade  eatabUahed  a,  trading  poat  at  L»  fiaye  and  later 
brought  lis  family  there  from  Madthiaft  Thta  was  the  first 
permanent  aattlmaat  at  Green  Bay  and  fa  Wieconsin.  The 
British  garrieott  widefa  OOCupied  tin  fort  fmra  1761  to  1763, 
during  which  time  the  fort  received  the  name  of  Fort  Edward 
Augustus,  was  removed  at  the  lime  of  Pontiac's  rising,  and  the 
fort  was  never  re  garrisoned  by  the  English,  except  for  a  short 
time  during  the  War  of  i&ii.  ihc  inhabitants  of  La  Baye 
were,  however,  acknowledged  subject.s  of  Great  Britain,  the 
jurisilictioii  01  the  Uniteti  .States  being  practically  a  dead  letter 
until  the  .\mcrican  fort  (  Eort  Howard)  was  garrisoned  in  1816. 
As  early  as  iSio  fur  traders,  employed  by  John  Jacob  Astor. 
were  stationed  here;  about  ifiae  Aalor  erected  a  warehouse 
and  other  buildings;  and  for  many  years  Green  Bay  cooabted 
of  two  distinct  settlements,  Astor  and  Navarino,  which  were 
finally  united  in  1439  aa  Gnea  Bay.  The  dty  waa  cbacterod 
in  1854.  lit  i8qs  Port  Hofmd  waa  oqnMUdaied  with  it.  The 
Green  Bay  /iiMIi^iicir,  the  fint  iiewapi|)er  ia  Hj^nniin, 
began  publicalion  Inr  in  lia. 

San  Neville  and  Martin,  Hitlifk  Green  Bay  (Green  Bay.  1893); 
and  Martin  and  Beaumont,  Old  Green  Bay  CCreen  Bay,  1900). 

ORBENCASTLB,  a  dty  and  the  county-scat  of  Put  nam 
county,  Indiiina,  U.S.A..  alxkul  .^8  m.  \V.  by  .S.  of  Indianapolis 
and  on  the  Hig  Walnut  ri\er.  I'o]).  liSvo)  4.VK>;  {i^)oo)  j'j'ii. 
It  is  served  by  the  Ckv^nd,  Cincinnati,  Cbicaigo  &  St.  Louis, 
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the  Ohicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville,  the  Vandolla,  and  the 
T^irfc-Ibiite,  Indianapolis  EuMm  <eleciric)  railways.  It  has 
-minfietiirH  of  Mine  im'j;>omnoe.  deluding  lumber,  pinnps, 
kildll^N^bUMa,  4i*g4liM.  KKhtHMg-iods  u)d  titt^t«»  j»  In 
tlM»  nMtt-^rf'A  Ute  gnta  iegion;  and  ii  a  iAii|i|>iiig  point  for  beef 
nt&BJ  Tbe-dly  has  «  Cimicgie  libraiy  and  v  the  seat  of  the 
de  Patiw  UUfvessity  («b<eduieattMMl}.  a  Methodist  Epii^copal 
institution,  fourtded  as  Indiana  Asbury  University  in  18.^7, 
and  renamed  i  i  l*^'^4  in  !iriii<mr  'if  Washington  Chark-s  de  Pauw 
(1834-1887),  a  sutttsslui  Lapit.ilisi .  banker  and  glass  manu- 
facturer. The  total  gifis  01  Mr  t\i  V-.ixik  aivi  his  f:',irMly  t.i  ihr 
institntion  amoimt  t<»  abcjl  ^ico.oc^y.  Aniung  ;hi:  prc-^iilcnls 
of  die  ininvr.-iit \-  h.ivL-  iii-rii  Hislmp  Mp.tlJK-w  Simpson,  Hisli<i|i 
Thomas  Bowman  ^b.  1817),  and  Bishop  Edwin  Hoh  Hughes 
(b.  i866'l,  all  of  the  Methodist  Episcop.il  church.  The  university 
otHnpriaes  the  Asbury  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  a  School  of  Music, 
k  School  of  Art  and  an  Academy,  and  bad  tn  1900-1010 
43  instructors,  a  library  of  j7^ooo  voluBUS,  and  1017  students 
Greencastle  was  first  settled  abont'^ttOt  Sod  cbarterrd 
«a  a  city  ia  iMt. 

bbtarke,  ««a  bom  at  East  Gfeeowich;  Rbode  bland,  on  tbe 
8th  of  April  iSti,  the  grandson  of  Major-General  Nathanael 

Greene.  He  cnteretl  Brown  University  in  1S24,  left  in  his  junior 
ycnr  on  account  of  ill-health,  was  in  Europe  during  the  next 
twenty  years,  except  in  i833-;Su.  '^fnn  h-  v,;i-i  principal 
of  Kent  .\CBdcmy  at  East  Greenwich,  and  was  the  I'niial  Stales 
cor^iil  n'  Ron^e  from  1837  to  1845.  He  was  instructor  in 
mmtcrn  laiiKiKiiir-s  in  Browp  University  from  184S  to  1852; 
and  in  1871-1^7^  .las  ■kjii  rcsii!oiir  Iri  irirer  in  .American  history 
in  Cornell  University.  He  died  .it  East  Greenwich,  Rho<le 
Isl.md.  on  the  2nd  of  Februarv-  iSS^?.  His  published  works 
inrlufle  French  and  Italian  text -hooks;  Historkal  Studies 
(1850):  Bi-^)^aphk<il  Studies  (i860);  Historiail  Virw  of  the 
Atneruan  KnotHtim  (1865);  f.iff  of  Malkafuifl  Greene  (5  vols., 
1867-1871);  Tht  GtfUKtn  Element  in  the  War  of  Ameriran 

WBStB,  lUVRm  (KS95-t755}  En|^  misical  composer, 
was  bom  in  London.  Ho  «aa  (be-aon  vt  a  dcfsyauui  in  the 
city,  and  soon  became-a'  eboiister  of  St  ftaiFi  catbedial,  where 

he  studied  under  Charles  King,  and  subsequently  under  Rirhanl 
Brind.  organist  of  the  cathedral  from  1707  to  171S.  whom,  on 
his  death  in  the  last-named  year,  he  succeeded.  Nine  years 
Liter  he  be<-amc  organist  and  composer  to  the  chapel  royal, 
on  the  death  of  Ur  Croft.  In  1730  he  w.ns  elected  to  the  chair 
of  music  in  the  university  nf  Cirnbridgc.  and  hud  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  music  conf<rri<l  i  n  him.  Ut  r:r'>_iii  \\;i>  a 
voluminous  comjKiscr  of  church  music,  and  his  colU-citon  of 
Forty  Select  Antliems  became  a  standard  work  of  its  kind.  He 
urtote  a  "  Te  Deum,"  several  oratori'js,  a  masque,  'J'he  Jitdpnenl 
of  Hercules,  and  a  pastoral  o|>era.  Phoebe  (1748);  also  glees  and 
catches:  and  a  coQection  of  Catchet  and  CaHcns  jjr  Three  and 
Pfor  Yokes  tc  aMonflM  Ms  cdaipon'thnn.  In  addition  he  com- 
>Med  many  oocaahmal  i^ca  for  tbO  king's  birthday,  having 
been  appointed  nunler  Of  the  king's  band  bt  173$.  Bat  it  is 
as  a  composer  <rf  diindi  mnsictbat  Greene  is  chiefly  remeoibcied. 
It  is  here  that  bis  contrapuntal  skOI  and  bis  sound  murical 
scholarship  are  chiefly  shown.  With  Iliir.  Ii!.  Greene  was 
originally  on  intimate  terms,  but  his  cqunl  iriendship  for 
Buonondni,  Handel's  rival,  estranged  tht-  (;iim:u>  master's 
feelings  from  him,  and  all  personal  inter. mr-  liiwiin  them 
cc.iscd.  Greene,  in  conjunction  with  -hi-  Mi-liirist  Miiliad 
Christian  Festinp  (1717-1752)  and  others,  originated  the  Society 
of  Musicians,  for  the  ?upi)ori  of  poor  artists  and  their  families. 
He  dietl  on  the  irt  of  December  1755. 

GREENE,  NATHANABL  (1742-17841),  .\nieTican  general,  son 
of  a  Quaker  farmer  and  sniitb,  yvm,  bom  at  Potowomut.  in 
tbe  tOwnaUp  of  Warwick,  Rhode  Island,  on  the  7th  of  August 
(not,  M  baa  been  stated,  tith  of  June)  tU*.  Thou^  his  father's 
sm  ifisCciaraged  "literary  aicoom|Misfaments,"  he  ateqnind  a 
large  amount  of  general  information,  ind  made  a  spetial  study, 
of  mathematiui,  history  and  hem.   At  Coventty,  &X,wbiUiei* 


he  removed  in  1 770  to  take  charge  ot  a  large  bttdt  by  Ua  father 
and  his  uncles,  he  was  the  &st  to  nige  the  catablliriuuot  of  a 
puUio  scbool;  and  in  the  sMio  yoar  ha  itaa  cNoaen  a  member 
of  tbo  h|gid«tttra-oi  Rhodc'biMid,  to  ailiibh  he  was  ro-eloctcd 
in  1771,- tr7»  and  177$.  He  cynpatfaUed  stion^y  with  the 
Wdg,  or  Patnotk  dnsent  amoog  the'  coloniBtB,  and  in  1774 
joined  the  k>ca)  mtlitia.  At  tbb  time  he  began  to  study  tbe  an 
of  war.   In  December  1774  he  was  on  a  committee  appointed 

by  llif  ,is!-<-'ml)iy  lo  rcN  iM-'  ;h<.'  millli;!  la\\s.  Hi'  i:'.  .ilU-nding 
t<i  liu!il;liv  fljly       10  his  t-xpulhiuu  ttoni  Llic  .Sjiit.y  .if  l'rk-r.d«. 

In  [  77 i!i  fiiiiimriit>1  ni  t  hi:  contingent  raised  by  Kliode  Island, 
hi-  j(n:n  li  ihi  Aniorii  ;.r.  iDm-s  at  Cambridge,  and  on  thr  JJnd 
Ml  Jum:  w.is  :ippiHniL'i:l  .1  brit;:iil;tr  by  Congretw.  To  hrm 
V\a«hingtoi)  ii^iiigueii  ihe  comniand  ol  the  city  of  Boston  after 
it  was  evacuated  by  Howe  in  March  1776.  Greene's  ieiters  of 
October  1775  and  J.inuary  1776  to  Samuel  Ward,  then  a  delegate 
from  Rhode  Island  to  the  Continental  Congpress,  favoured  a 
<1r.  laration  of  independence.  On  the  Qtb  of  August  1776  he 
a  proonted  to  l>c  one  of  tlic  four  new  majoPigenerals  and  was 
put  in  comniand  of  tbo  Continental  tmopa  od  Long  Island; 
be  cbooe  tbe  place  for  fortificaikns  (pnctkal^  tbe  tamo  «•  that 
picked  bf  Ocotral  Cbarlea  Loe)  and  bidit  tbe  redoubts  and 
entrenchments  of  Fort  Greene  on  Brooklyn  Heights.  Severe 
illness  prevented  his  taking  part  in  the  battle  of  I-ong  Islnnd. 
He  was  prominent  among  those  who  advised  a  retreat  from  New 
York  .ind  the  burning  of  th<  tii  v.  mj  ;!;,i1  tlu;  British  might  not 
use  it.  Greene  was  placed  jn  conutiand  u!  Fort  Lee,  and  on  the 
JSth  of  October  succeeded  General  Isrjiel  Putnam  in  command 
of  Fort  \V{»shington.  He  received  orders  frf>m  WashinsKm  to 
defend  Fort  \V.ishington  to  the  hi>i  i  \r  rrinil  s .  ami  on  \h.r  i  r.h  of 
October  Congress  had  passed  a  resolution  to  the  same  etiect;  but 
later  Washington  wrote  to  him  to  use  his  own  discn  tion.  Grecrtc 
ordered  Colonel  Magaw,  whowas  in  immediate  coinmand.to  deietid 
the  place  until  he  should  hear  from  him  again,  and  reinforced 
it  to  meet  General  Howe's  attack.  Mevcrtfacicss,  the  blame  £or 
tbe  losses  of  Forts  Wasliingion  and  Lee  was  put  upon  Grceno, 
but  apparently  without  Us  kwing  tbe  oonfidcBte  <rf  WasbingioD, 
who  bdeed  bimadf  aseuaed  -the  roponsibility.  At  Trenton 
Greene  cotnmaadcd  one  of  tbe  two  AoUrican  columns,  his  own, 
accompanied  liy  Washington,  uilving  Urst;  and  after  the 
viilorj-  here  he  urged  Washington  to  push  en  •mniodia'.ely  to 
I'rintX'lon.  but  was  over-ruled  by  a  council  of  war.  .^t  the 
Brandyv.ine  Greene  commandivl  the  reserve.  .At  GennaTitov-n 
Greene's  command,  having  a  greater  distance  to  march  than  the 
right  wing  under  SuiU%  11,  i.i  h- '  ii>;i'i>'.'e  in  good  time — a  fadiire 
which  Greene  himself  tiioughi  (without  caiiw)  wuld  cost  him 
Washington's  regard :  on  this,  with  the  affair  of  Fort  W.ishinglon. 
B:incroft  based  bis  unfavourable  estimate  o(  Greene's  at^ity. 
But  on  their  arrival,  Greene  and  bis  tioops  dbdngnfabed  tbem- 
selws  greatly. 

M  the  urgent  request  of  WasUngton,  on  the  2nd  Of  Mareb 
1778.  at  Valley  Forge,  he  accepted  tbe  oSnx  oi  quaitermaster^- 
general  (succoedhtg  TbOKias  HaUn),  and  of  bia  oooduct  m  tboa 
diiKcuh  work,  wbkb  WaihingtOQ  beaitiiy  apptoved,  a  modem 
critic,  Cbkmel  H.  B.  Carrmgton,  has  sakl  that  It  was  "  as  good 
as  WM  poceible  under  the  circumstances  of  that  fluctuating 
uncertain  foree."  He  had  become  ciuartermasier-general  on 
the  understanding,  however,  that  he  sh  iuM  rttmn  ihi-  nth'  ;  > 
command  troop*  in  the  field;  thus  wc  niul  him  ;»t  ihrh'..i  i  of 
the  right  wnng  at  Monmouth  on  the  j8th  of  June.  In  August 
Cireene  and  I-:ifayr«f!«  rommandcd  the  land  forces  -x-ii  ii,  kh^de 
Island  to  co-opiTjre  niih  the  French  admiral  d'l.>Mi:ig.  in  an 
expedition  which  proved  abortive.  In  June  1780  Greene  com- 
manded in  a  skirmish  at  Springfield,  New  Jersey.  In  August 
he  rcsigni-d  the  office  of  quartermaster-general,  after  a  long  arid 
bitter  struggle  with  Congress  over  tbe  interference  in  army 
administration  by  the  Treasury  Board  and  by  commiieioos 
appointed  by  Congress.  Before  his  resignation  became  effective 
it  fell  to  his  lot  tu  preside  over  the  court  which,  00  tbe  29t^  of 
September,  condemned  lUajur  Jolm  Aiidr6  to  death. 

On  the  14th  of  October  he  succeeded  Gates  as  commandcr-in- 
dncf  of  tbe  Southern  army,andtook  command  at  Charlotte,  N.C, 
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on  Uk  Md  of  DNonber.  I1ie\MMyiflMs  flwak'tad  lMdly. 
equipped  iutdwHroppstad  by  »«tt|MtiarfMmandet  Coonrtllii. 
Gnm  decided  to  drndeUi  own  troops,  thus  forcing  the  division 
of  the  Britiih  as  wdl,  and  eratting  the  possibility  of  a  strategic 
interplay  of  forces.  This  stratcg>'  led  to  General  Daniel  Morgan's 
victory  of  Cav|M;ns  (just  over  tlie  South  Carolina  line)  on  ihc 
17th  of  January  1781,  and  to  the  battle  at  Guilford  Couti 
(louse,  N.C.  (March  in  which  after  having  weakened  the 
British  troops  by  cotitiiiual  movcnHTits,  und  linvwn  in  reinforce- 
ments for  bis  own  ara>y,  Grecnir  w;is  (icfctaicil  indeed,  but  only 
at  such  cost  to  the  victor  that  Tarliton  callL-d  ii  "  iht  pledge  of 
ullimato  deie«t."  Three  days  after  this  battle  Cornwallis 
whhdrew  toward  Wilmington.  Greene's  generalship  and  judg- 
ment  were  agtiin  oonspicuoualjr  illmttated  in  the  next  few  wcelu, 
in  which  he  allowed  CoramlUi  M  midl  north  to  Virginia  and 
binadf  cumed  swiitljr.  W  the  leoaaqucat.of  tba  inaer  oooBtiir 
of  South  Cnoliaa.  T1iia,iss|dteaf  »iev«neiiHUHBBdttl«id 
Rawdon's  hands  at  ll«bfciik'!a  iUl  (a  m.  X.  of  CaoidcD)  00  the 
3$th  oi  ApirU,  he  aduevedhy  the  end  of  June,  the  Britith  retiring 
to  the  coast.  Greene  then  ga.\  c  his  forces  a  sis  weeks'  rcsU.  on 
the  High  HiKs  of  the  Santcc.  mil  on  tlw  8th  of  September,  with 
;6oo  men.  nig,iKc<l  the  Urili.sh  uiulcr  Licui.-C  uioiiL-l  James 
Stuart  (who  bad  succcrdud  LimiI  Rawduii)  :il  Lutiin  laprings; 
the  battle,  although  tacucaliy  drawn,  so  weakened  the  British 
that  they  withdrew  to  Chiuicston,  where  Greene  penned  them 
during  the  remaining  months  of  the  war.  Gret  ni  's  Southern 
campaign  showed  remarkable  strategic  features  that  remind  one 
of  -  hose  of  Turennc,  the  coOuaAnder  whom  he  had  taken  as  his 
nuKicI  in  his  stutiie$  before  the  ww^  He  excelled  io  dividing, 
eluding  and  tiring  laa  oppoeant  fajrhmi  meffhWi  and  ier actual 
oondict  foKiiia  Urn  toiMgr  for  a  tempwary.  admaetagw  *  .price 
that  hefipdUmt  aflbfd.  He  maa  gNatfy  ataiatad  by  afalei 
ittbordinateB,  including  the  Polish  engineer,  Tadena*  Jtotdusko, 
the  brilliant  cavalry  capiain.s,  Henry  ("  ijgbl-JInie  Harry  ") 
L'.'-j  .111,1  William  \Va^.iungtott,  ami  the  pactiaBB'leaden,  Thoinaa 
^uinii.r  h.kI  It.liicis  Marion. 

Souih  C:ii"oliii.'i  and  (.loreia  voted  Gre< :  1 'i' i  d  gr.mts  of 
i.mds  ,irid  n-iJiwy.  Til*  Soutli  Ciiroiina  cstau-,  ijijonc's  barony, 
S  i>i  Edi'.tD  in  Bamberg  County,  ho  sold  to  meet  biiL  for  the 
rations  of  his  Southern  army.  On  the  Georgia  estate.  Mulberry 
Grove.  14  ra.  above  Savannah,  on  the  riwr,  be  settled  in  1785, 
after  twice  refusing  (1781  and  1784)  the  post  oi  aeaetaiy  of  war, 
add  there  he  died  of  sunstroke  on  the  tothof  )\ai»  tTftSk  Crceite 
was  a  singularly  able,  aad"-like  other  prominent  gtoecais  on 
the  American  aide  — «  taU-trained  soldier,  and  «aa  atGOod 
only  ta  Washington  anout  the  officefa  oi  the  Amcrfean  maay 
hi  military  ability.  lihe  Waahfagtwa  he  Jmd  Ae  gmft  gXt  of 
odlig  wain  maana  to  the  utmost  advaatafee.  His  attitude 
towards  the  Tories  was  humane  and  even  kindly,  and  he 
gcncTousIy  ilcfci'.di-d  dati-s.  who  h.id  rcpc'.ilcdly  inlrigucd 
aj;aii;il  him.  w  hen  dates  s  contiuct  ot  the  campaign  in  the  South 
was  criticiztvi.  Thi-rf  h  a  monuniciil  10  Greene  in  Savannah 
(tSjo).  Hii  itatue,  with  that  of  Koger  U  illiam>,  represents  the 
s'.itu  of  Rhode  Island  in  the  N.-itionul  Ihdl  of  Statuary  in  the 
Capitol  at  Washington;  m  the  same  city  there  is  a  bronze 
equestrian  statue  of  him  by  II.  K.  Brown. 

^•e  the  Life  of  .ValhoH4el  Cre4He  (3  \-ols..  1867  1 871  >.  by  hisgrmnd- 
wn,  George  W.  <irtcnc,  and  the  biography  w  ^ \.rlc,  iH^^),  by 
Brig.-Cen.  F.  V.  Greene,  in  the  "  Great  Commandcrii  Scrie*." 

OBnHBi  VOMftT  (c  'is6o-is9*),  Eoiiah  dnmatiat  and 
miiceUanaona  writer,  ma  iioai  at  Korwkh  ahoiit  1560.  The 
identity  of  hb  father  haa  been -disputed,  but  there  te  emy 

reason  to  believe  that  he  belonged  to  the  tradesmen's  class  and 
h.id  nmM  means.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Robert  Greene  attended 

Xorviiili  Kr;ir;irtiar  school;  but,  Lii  a:i  eastern  counties  man 
(to  one  ot  whose  plays,  Friar  BiuoH:  the  Norfolk  .ind  Sutlolk. 
borderland  owes  a  hisliiiK  poetir  ronmiemurationl  he  naturally 
found  his  way  to  Can-ibridKc-.  where  he  i  iitcred  Si  John's  Cuiiege 
a.'i  a  >i.'.ar  111  i  '.7>  .ind  ti.ok  hi,  H.A.  ilieine  in  157:^.  proieedinK 
M..A.  in  i.;8,?  ijom  Clare  Hull.  His  hie  at  the  university  was, 
according  to  his  own  account,  spent  "  among  wags  as  lewd  as 
himseU,  with  whom  he  cooiuaied  the  flower  of  hie  yoeth."  In 
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tSW  he  was  ioooiponliad  at  Oxford,  ao  ,th«t'04.Mpi)»  qlt  ti^ 
pefw  he  aiylea  .Umiilf  ,**,vtajmv»»  Aeadoniae.  la  fatStim 
Magiatcr  and  Na«Iie  huaierowdy  nfort  t*  Urn  at "  utriaaqve 
Academiae  RobmoB  Greene."  Between  the  >'eara  157S  and 

1583  he  had  travelled  abroad,  according  to  hi^  own  aeioun; 
very  extensively,  visiting  France, Germany,  I'oUind  and  Denmark, 
bc?•ide^  learnirif;  at  hrst-hand  to  "  h.ilc  the  pndt:  01  Italic 
and  to  know  the  la.ste  of  lluit  poci  s  fruit,  "  Spanish  mirabolones.  " 
The  iJroLinds  UiX>n  which  it  has  been  ^UK^!e^Jled  that  he  took  holy 
ord«{b  are  ijuUe  iiisutijcietit.;  according  10  the  iitle-pagc  of  a 
pamphlet  published  by  him  in  1585  he  was  then  a  "  student  in 
phisickc.  '  Already,  however,  after  taking  his  M  A.  degree,  he 
had  according  to  his  own  accotmt  begun  his  London  life,  and  his 
earliest  extant  literary  ptodMCliOA  wa$  in  hand  as  early  as  1 5B0. 
He  now  became  "  an  amtbqr  .of  pleyva  and  a  peuner  of  love- 
pamphkta*  so  that  ,1  aoooe  giew  famoiia  in  that  qua^Ue,  that 
who  for  that  trade  itewne  ao.evdbaiy  about  LovidiMt  as  jtebSn . 
GuMne?".  "  Gled  vaa  (het. printer*"  lays  Nashe, "  th«t  nlgbt 
bee  so  blest  to  pay  htm  daaie  lor  the  very  dregs  of  his  wit." 
By  his  own  account  he  rapidly  sank  ir.io  the  worst  debaucheries 
of  the  town,  though  Nashe  declares  that  he  never  knew  him 
guilty  of  notorious  <  rinie.  lie  w;i.s  nul  withiml  pa-S.s;ug  impulses 
towards  a  i;i<jre  rijjhlx'oiis  and  ^obcr  l:fe,  and  wii-s  dended  in 
coiiset|uetire  by  his  associate*  as  a  "  I'uniane  and  I'resizian.'' 
It  i»  possible  Uhat  he,  as  well  as  his  bitter  enemy,  Gabriel  Harvey, 
exaggerated  the  looseness  of  his  conduct.  His  marriage,  which 
took  place  in  1585  or  1586,  failed  to  itcady  him;  if  Francesco, 
in  Greene's  pamphlet  Never  top  laU  it^tfful  (tSQo).  is  intended 
for  the  author  himself,  it  bad  been  a  ninaway  match;  but  the 
fiction  and  the  autobiographical  sketch  in  the  Hcpfntancc  agpee 
in  their  eeooniit  of  the  tinfaithfulacas  whiidb  iolbited  0^^ 
taf  the-baaband.  He  Uim)4  *ltb-hii  .wiie^  whoie  mnc^  tewat  to 
have  baea  Dorothy  ("  Doll find  ci^.  Dorothea  in  /mmt  /FJ, 
for  a  while* "  but  forasmudi  as  she  wotild  pecswade  me  ffom  my 
wilfn!  \^■eke'II^es  after  T  h.id  a  child  by  her,  I  cast  her  off,  having 
speiil  up  the  nuiniage-n.oncy  whii  h  I  obtained  by  her.  Then 
left  I  her  at  rix  or  .st-ver.,  w-ho  went  into  L:uti:i;iL-:h!re,  a:id  1  to 
Londftn,  "  where  his  ruputiUoit  a^  4  playwright  iuiii  writer  of 
paniphltis  of  ■'  love  luid  vaioe  fantasyes  *'  continued  to  increase, 
and  where  his  life  was  a  feverish  alternation  of  labour  and 
debauchery.  In  his  last  years  he  took  it  upon  himself  to  make 
war  on  the  cutpurses  and  "  conny-catchers  "  with  whom  he  came 
into  contact  in  the  slums,  ami  whose  doings  he  fearlessly  exposed 
in  his  wriiingii.  He  tcUsm^how  at  last  he  mea  fricndhaa  "  except 
it  were  in  a  fcwe  alehooaca,^'  where  he  was  respected  M *0COtnit  > 
of  the  sfiOK  he  .had  rnn.  119.1  ,iVhen..,thB  end  csne  .be  was  a 
dependant  on  the  cheritjr.of  tbepqetaod  the  pityiof  love  of  the 
unfortunate.  Henri  MilI|W.bas drawn  no  pKltiic  more  aklkpgng 
and  more  pitiful  than  the  Story  of  Greeee's  death,  aa  told  by  his 
Puritan  adversary,  Gabriel  Harvey-  a  veracious  though  a  far 
from  unprejudiced  narrator.  Greene  had  taken  up  the  cudgels 
provided  by  the  li,ir\cy  brother.';  on  their  intervenliott  in  the 
Marprelatr  conlrovcrsj-,  and  made  an  attack  (imiiscdiatcly 
suppre.s.'icii.l  u[xjn  Gabriels  father  and  family  in  the  prose-tract 
A  Quip  Jar  an  Upstart  Ltmtitcr,  (tr  tj  Qutunt  Dispute  bctvttn 
Veitei  Bf etches  and  CJolk  Bretrius  1,1592).  After  a  banquet 
where  the  chief  guest  had  been  Thomas  Noshe — an  oM  associate 
and  perhaps  a  college  friend  of  Greene's,  any  great  intimacy  with 
whom,  however,  he  seems  to  have  been  anxitnui  to  disclaim^ 
Greene  had  fallen  sick  "  of  a  surfeit  of  pickle  bcrringe  and 
Rennish  wine."  At  the  house  of  ja  poor  shoemaker  near  Dowgate, 
deserted  by  all  eaoept  bis  OOWpeMtMMte  boalsaa  (Un  Isam)  and 
two  women—one  of  them  tbf  aiaier  oi  a  notorioua  thief  named. 
"  Cutting  Ball,"  and  the  mother  of  his  illegitunate  son,  Fortunatus 
(■ri  cne — he  died  on  the  jrd  of  September  isoa.  Shortly  before 
hi.s  liealh  he  wrote  under  a  bond  for  £10  which  he  had  given  to 
the  nood  >hix'niaker,  the  foHowinj'  wonls  adiiics-ed  to  hi:^  lor.^- 
forsaiien  wife:  '  1  charge  thee,  l.iy  the  loue  of  our  joulh 

and  i)V  my  soules  rest,  lh.it  thou  wiltc  sic  this  man  paide;  for 
if  hcc  and  ius  wife  had  not  succoured  mc,  1  hud  died  in  the 
strcetcs. — Robert  Greene." 
F«ir  LtHars  and  Urtoie  6'eN«eU,  Uarvqr's  attack  00  Cteeoe, 
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appeared  almost  imraediaUly  nhet'iSs  death,  as  to  the  drcum- 
st  ances  of  which  his  relentless  adversary  had  taken  care  to  inform 
hiinstlf  ruTSonaliy.  Nashr  took  up  the  (Il-Ilticc  of  his  dtail  fritrKl 
and  ridiculed  Harvey  in  Stmn^c  Mcnrs  (isuj)  ;  and  ihe  dispute 
continued  for  some  years.  But,  btfort?  this,  the  dramAiisi  lirnry 
Chct'Je  published  a  pamphlet  from  the  hand  of  the  unhappy 
man,  enliilcd  Grrene's  Grout' i-u art h  of  Wit  bought  milk  a  M-Mion 
aj  RcfKHiame  (1592),  containing  the  story  of  Roberto,  who  may 
be  regarded,  for  practical  purposes,  as  representing  Greene 
hhn&clf.  This  ill-starred  prcKluction  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
done  more  to  excite  the  resentment  of  posterity  against  Greene's 
name  than  all  the  errors  for  which  be  professed  his  repentance'. 
For  in  it  be  exhorted  to  repentance  thneof  hitfiMNiiMM  acquai  n  t  ■ 
ance.  Of  these  tIineU*rlow«  was  onifr^vbora  and  to  whose 
ocatfon  «f  "that  AtbeiM  Ttoberliine"  he  had  iqwatcdiy 
aUudcd.  The  second  «as  Pede,  the  thfad  piobiiMy  Nasba, 
Btit  the  passage  addressed  to  Pecle  centabiM  a  transparent 
allusion  to  a  fourth  dmmatist,  who  was  an  actor  Hke>visc,  as 
"  an  vjjstart  Crow  boautified  with  our  feathers,  that  with  his 
Tyf^res  heart  urjpt  in  r.  pl.iyrr's  hydc  supposrs  hrr  is  as  well  aljlt- 
to  bombast  out  a  blankc-vcrsc  its  the  best  of  you;  and  being  axi 
absolute  lohannra-fac-totum,  is  in  his  owne  concoyt  theonely 
shakc-stcne  in  a  countrey."  'ihe  phT.tse  italicized  parodies 
a  passage  occurring  in  Thf  True  Tro.gedte  of  Richard,  Duke  of 
York.  &,<:.,  and  retained  in  Part  III.  of  Henry  VI.  If  Greene 
(as  many  eminent  critics  have  thought)  had  a  hand  in  The  True 
Tragedie,  he  must  here  have  ioleDdcd  a  cbarfe  of  plagiaiitm 
anainst  Shakespeare.  Bttt  arUle  It  secns  mme  pwbabte  that 
(aa  the  late  R.  Simpaon  aaggeated)  th«  «pat«tt  ctaw  beautified 
with  the  featheit  of  the  tl^  dramatists  f»  a  anaaring  deaciqition 
of  the  actor  who  declaimed  their  verse,  the  nftrotaf  the  wb<de 
attack  (as  explained  by  Dr  Ingleby)  is  reMaled  hi  its  eoachiding 
[ihruses.  This  "  shake-scene,"  i.e.  this  actor  had  ventured  to 
intrude  upon  the  domain  of  the  regular  staff  of  playwrights— 
their  monopoly  was  in  daufjerl 

Twu  ottier  [irose  pamphlets  of  an  autobiogr.iphical  nature  were 
:i.sued  posthumously.  Of  thc:se,  The  Repentance  of  Rvbert 
(jrcfm\  Mr.sler  of  Arts  (i  jiqi),  mu5t  oripnally  have  buen  written 
by  him  on  his  death-bed.  under  the  influence,  as  he  says,  of 
Father  Parsons's  Booke  oj  Kesoiution  (Ike  Ckristiun  Direciorie, 
apperlayning  to  ResoluHm,  1582,  republished  in  an  enlarged 
form,  which  became  vcty  popular,  in  158$);  but  it  bean  traces 
of  having  been  improved  fram  the  w^^al;  while  Greene's 
Vitimt  was  certainly  not,  aa  the  title-psige  aven,  written  durinf 
bk  last  iUoeas. 

Altogether  not  lesa  thaa  thbiy^-five  pm»4netB  an  aacribed 
to  Gtreene^  firoUflc  pen.  Neatly  all  of  them  are  mtenpened 
with  vencs;  In  their  themes  they  range  from  the  "  mistical! " 
wonders  of  the  heavens  to  the  famiUar  but  "  pemltlous  sleights  " 

of  the  sh.-irpers  of  I.omion.  But  the  most  widely  attractive  of 
his  pnw;  publications  were  his  "  love-pamplilels,"  which  brought 
upon  him  the  outtrv  of  Puritan  rensors.  The  earliest  of  his 
novck,  as  they  way  lie  railed,  M,imillia,  was  licensed  in  ^583. 
Tllis  intcrestiip  s;<iry  may  be  ^aid  (u  have  aceonipniiied  (irectje 
through  liic;  for  even  pari  li.,  of  which,  though  probaldy  cum- 
pleted  several  j-ears  eariier,  the  earliest  extant  ediiicui  hears  the 
date  1 503,  had  a  sequel.  The  Analomit  of  hope's  HaUcries,  which 
contains  a  review  of  suitors  recalling  Portia's  in  The  MerchatU 
oJ  Venice.  The  Myrrour  of  Modest ie  (the  story  of  Susanna) 
(1584);  The  Historic  of  Arhaslo,  King  of  Dennutrke  (1584); 
M«r«ndc,  Ike  TrUamo'm  ef  Lm  (a  rather  tediooa  imitatioa  of  the 
Jto«wOTii(Ts84);  Ww»«twwflriWa(i58s)  (a  coBtsMion  In  story* 
tdling  between  Venus  and  Saturn);  Ftmhp^i  WA  (1587) 
(another  string  of  stories);  Alcida,  Onen^i  Mtlamarphosis 
(1588),  8111^  ( •hers,  followed.  In  tbew  popular  productions  he 
appears  very  dLsiinctl)'  as  a  follower  of  John  Lyly;  indeed,  the 
first  part  of  Matnillia  was  enten'd  in  the  St.i!iorit  rs'  Ke^jisiers 
in  the  yetr  of  the  ap(>eara!>ce  of  h.upiiues.  and  ;«o  of  (Ireene's 
n  ,•.,■1-  are  !iv  their  tille-  aiinounred  a.';  a  kind  of  sequel  to  the 
parent  romance:  Eaphuts  his  Censure  In  /'ir'lnu.'us  iijtS;), 
Mrnaphon.  CimiUa's  Alarum  to  Slumbering  I'Mf  hur^  iisSp). 
named  in  some  later  editions  Greene's  Arcadia.  This  pastoral 


romance,  wiittea  m  direct  emulation  of  Sklaejr's,  with  a  heroine 
called  Saniila,  contains  St  Sephestia's  charming  lullaby,  with 
its  rcfraan  "  Father's  sorowe,  father's  joy  "  Rut,  though  Greene's 
style  copies  the  balanced  oscillation,  and  his  diction  the  ornate- 
ncss  (including  the  proverbial  philosophy)  of  Lyly,  he  contrives 
to  interest  by  the  matter  as  well  as  to  attract  attention  by  the 
manner  of  his  narratives.  Of  his  highly  moral  intentions  he 
leaves  the  reader  in  no  doubt,  since  tbey  are  exposed  on  the 
title  pages.  The  full  title  of  the  JI/yrr#ttrff/Af«wiei<i«  for  instance 
continues:  "  wherein  appeareth  as  in  a  perfect  glasse  how  the 
Lord  delivereth  the  innocent  from  all  imminent  perils,  and 
plagueth  the  blood-thirsty  hypocrites  with  deserved  punish- 
ments," &c.  On  his  Pandosto,  The  Triumph  oj  Time  ((588) 
Shakespeare  lonnded  A  Wiala'a  7ats;  m  fact,  the  novel  oaotafaia 
the  entire  plot  of  the  coaM4y>  cioqtt  the  deviee  of  the  fiviag 
statue;  though  some  of  the  enhotdhMta  characters  in  the  play, 
Including  Autolycus,  were  added  hy  Shakespeare,  together  with 
the  pitstoral  fragrance  of  one  of  Its  episodes. 

In  Greene's  Never  too  Late  {1500),  announced  as  a  "  Powder 
of  Experience:  sent  to  all  youthfull  gentlemen  "  for  their 
benefit,  the  hero,  Francesco,  is  in  all  probability  intended  for 
Greene  himself,  the  sec|Uel  or  second  part  is,  however,  pure  fiction. 
This  episodical  narrative  has  a  vivacity  and  truthfulni^  of 
manni'r  which  savour  of  an  iSth  century  novel  rather  than  ol 
an  Elizabetfaau  tale  concerning  the  days  of  "  FaUnerin,  King 
of  Great  Britain."  Philador,  the  pradlfsl  «f  TAs  Mtottming 
Garment  fr  ^go),  is  obvlously  also  in  some  respects  a  portrait  of 
the  writer  The  cxpctioioes  «f  the  Roberto  of  Greene's  Groat's- 
wortk  of  WU  (is9a)  are  enren  aaoit  palpab^  the  enperienoes  «l 
the  author  UiuMlf ,  Amigh  thqr  an  poasibfy  gwnfcawa  -ioi  a 
bom  AetiOriCto  aamanrtaa  everything,  evun  hk  am  rins. 
Berfdes  these  and  the  poathuoous  pamphlets  on  his  wpeotanoe. 
Greene  left  realistic  pictuna  of  the  very  disreputable  society 
to  which  he  finally  descended.  In  his  pamphlets  on  "  oonny- 
catrhing":  A  NotoiU  Discovery  of  Coosnage  (15131),  The  Blutii 
Bookcs  Messenger.  Laying  open  Ihe  Life  and  Death  of  i\'cd 
Browne,  one  of  the  most  Notuble  Cutpurses,  Crosshiters.  and 
Conny-catchers  that  ever  lived  in  Ent-lund  (1592).  Much  in 
Greene's  manner,  both  in  his  romances  and  in  his  pictures  of 
low  life,  anticipated  what  proved  the  siow  course  of  the  actual 
development  of  the  English  novel;  and  it  is  probable  that  his 
true  mttier,  and  that  which  best  suited  the  bright  fancy,  ingenuity 
and  wit  of  which  his  genius  was  compoiuded,  was  pamphletp 
spinning  and  stoiy>t«Uiog  rather  than  dramatic  compoaitioB. 
It  should  he  added  that,  euphuist  as  Greene  was,  few  of  his 
cOBtempaiBrica  in  thair  Ignos  waiUad  wood^otes  irfddi  like 
hitreaembie  Shakespeare's  in  their  native  freshness. 

Gutiotisly  enough,  W  Mr  Churton  CoQins  has  pointed  out, 
Greene,  except  In  the  two  pamphlets  written  just  before  bis 
death,  never  refers  to  his  having  written  ptays;  and  before  1552 
his  contcm[ioraric5  are  equally  aiient  as  to  his  labours  as  a 
playwright.  Only  four  plays  remain  to  us  of  which  he  was 
indisputably  the  sole  author.  The  earliest  of  these  seem.s  to 
have  been  the  ComierM  History  of  Alphmisus,  Kinf,  of  .Irragon, 
of  which  Ilenslowe's  Diary  cnntains  no  trace.  But  it  can  hardly 
liave  been  lirst  acted  long  after  the  production  of  Marlowe's 
Tamburiaine,  which  had,  in  all  probability,  been  brought  on  the 
.itagc  in  1587.  For  this  play,  'comiod  "  only  in  the  negative 
sense  of  having  a  happy  ending,  was  manifestly  written  in 
emulation  as  Well  as  in  direct  imitation  of  Marlowe^ 'txajB*4y- 
White  Greene  caauQt  have  thought  himself  capable  oCaufpMSing 
Marlowe  as  a  tiagie  poet,  he  voy  prabshly  .wiAed  to  outdo  him 
in  '*  bustaieaB, "  and  to  equal  him  in  the  nnt  which  waa  sure  to 
bring  down  at  least  part  of  the  house.  At^mmu  n  a  kisiarj 
proper — a  dramatized  chronicle  or  narrative  of  warlike  events. 
Its  fame  could  never  equal  that  of  Marlowe's  tragedy;  but  its 
composition  showed  that  Greene  could  Rek  to  rival  the  tnost 
i>opular  drama  of  the  day,  without  falling  very  far  short  of  bis 
model. 

In  the  HonounMe  History  of  l-'nar  Biicoi  and  Friar  Bungay 
(not  known  to  have  been  acted  before  I-'el.>ruary,  150J.  but 
probably  written  in  ifSf)  Greene  once  more  attempted  to  emulate 
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Mtdoira;  «ad  he  noMdMl'lii  prndndm  m  mateipUoe  atU 
own.  Mai1owe*s  DeOor Fomfiw, vUdiilmibtlei^MSSated tbe 

composition  of  Greene's  comedy,  teveab  tbe  nighty  tragic 
genius  of  its  author;  but  Greene  resolved  on  an  altogether 
distinct  treatment  of  a  cognate  theme.  Interweaving  with  the 
popular  tale  of  Friar  Bacon  and  his  wondrous  doings  a  diarming 
idyl  (so  far  as  wc  know,  of  his  own  invention),  the  storj'  of  Prince 
Edward's  love  for  the  Fair  Maid  of  Frcssingfield,  he  produced  a 
comedy  brimful  of  ar^.u5^II^;  action  and  genial  fun.  I-'ridr  I1o(on 
remains  a  dramatic  picture  of  English  Elir.abethan  life  with 
wliich  The  Merry  Wives  alone  can  vie;  and  not  even  the  ultra- 
flaMirism  in  the  similes  of  its  diction  can  destroy  the  naturalncas 
which  omstitutes  its  perennial  charm.  The  Hulcry  af  Orttmde 
FnHtse,  pmefihe  Twelie  Feeres  France  Im  on  tinaatisf actory 
evfahocetMoi  ditad  »  beta*  (566,  tadk  koown  to  ba«e  been 
acted  OB  the  etet  ef  Febfuaiy  iS9s.  It  ie  a  free  dEeinetic 
adaptetioii  of  AikMo,  Haiington^  tnulitiDD  of  nlmB  tppaatd 
in  1 591,  and  who  in  one  passage  is  textttaDy  <piotcd;  and  ft 
contains  a  large  variety  of  characters  and  a  superabnndance  of 
action  Fairly  lucid  in  arrangement  and  fluent  in  style,  the 
treatment  of  the  madness  of  Orlando  lacks  tragic  power.  Very 
few  dramatists  from  Sophocles  to  Shakespeare  have  succeeded 
in  subordinating  the  grotesque  effect  of  madness  to  the  tragic; 
and  Greene  is  not  td  he  includetl  in  the  list. 

In  The  Scottish  Historie  of  James  IV.  (acted  1592,  licensed 
for  publication  1594)  Greene  seems  to  have  reached  the  climax 
of  his  dramatic  powers.  The  "  historical  "  character  of  this  play 
is  pure  pretence.  The  story  is  taken  from  one  of  Giraldi 
Cintliio's  talcs.  Its  theme  is  the  illicit  passion  of  King  James  for 
the  dtute  lady  Ida,  to  obtain  whose  band  be  endeavours,  at  the 
iiqseetion  of  «  viDiin  celled  AteuUn,  to  nafce  Awaor  whb  Ue 
wne.  She  escapes  in  douUet  and  hoae,  attrnded  by  her  faithful 
dwarf;  but,  on  her  father's  maidqg  mr  upoo  her  hMheiid  to 
avenge  her  wrongs,  she  brings  about  ft  leoondSetibO  between 
them.  Not  only  is  this  wcll-constnictcd  story  effcctivdy  worked 
out,  but  the  characters  are  vigorously  drawn,  and  in  Ateuldn 
there  is  a  touch  of  lago  The  fooling  by  Slipjjer,  the  clown  of  the 
piece,  is  unexceptionable;  and,  lest  even  so  the  play  should  hang 
heavy  on  the  avidiencc,  it.s  .TCtiori  i.s  larried  oil  1>y  a  "  pleasant 
comcdic  "— I'.f .  a  prelude  and  some  daru  eb  ix'tween  the  acts — 
"  presented  by  Oboram,  King  of  F  1.1  -  i  ^"  '.^ho  is.  however,  a 
very  different  person  from  the  Obcron  of  .1  ifidsummer  Night's 
Dream. 

Ceorgt-a-Grecne  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield  (acted  1593,  printed 
1509),  a  delightful  picture  of  English  life  fully  worthy  of  the 
•Wtlior  of  Friar  Bungay,  has  been  attributed  to  bim;  but  tbe ' 
ottniel  evidence  is  vny  tUi^t,  end  the  totemel  nnconvindig. 
Of  the  eomedy  of  F«k  Sm,  whkh  leeembiee  Mar  BecHifa  more 
then  one  pobit,  Gveene  eeiioot'  heve  been  die  anther;  the 
question  as  to  the  p'Tiority  between  the  two  plays  is  not  so  easily 
solved.  The  conjecture  as  to  his  supposed  share  in  the  plays  on 
which  the  second  and  third  parts  r,'.  //?  >:rv  1'/  are  founded  has 
been  already  referred  !u.  He  was  tettainly  joint  author  with 
Thomas  Lx)dge  of  the  curious  drama  c.illcd  .1  /.poking  GUuse  for 
London  and  England  farted  in  1592  and  printed  in  1594) — a 
dramatic  a["3];if;  je  conveying  to  the  living  generation  of  English- 
men the  warning  of  Nir.eveli's  corruption  and  prophesied  doom. 
The  lesson  Va.s  frequently  repeated  in  the  streets  of  London  by 
the  "  Ninevitical  motions  "  of  the  pup{x:ts;  but  there  an:  both 
fin  and  wealth  of  language  in  Greene  and  Lodge's  oratory.  The 
comic  element  is  not  absent,  being  supplied  in  abundance  by 
Aden*  the  down  of  the  piece,  who.  bclooit  to  the  fM^Stg  Cf 
supper,  and  of  Friar  Bacon's  acmnt,  Ifilee. 

Gieeiie^  dramatic  senhie  haa  nothing  in  ft  of  tbe  fntenrffy  of 
liaiioweJi  trade  mpK;  nor  peihape  does  he  ever  equal  Peek  at 
his  best.  On  theotber  hand,  his  dramatic  poetry  Is  occasionally 
animated  with  the  breezy  freshness  which  no  artifice  can  simulate. 
He  had  considerable  constructive  skill,  but  he  has  created  no 
character  of  corf.tua.iilli.^  power — unless  .-Kteukin  f>c  excepted; 
but  his  personages  are  l.vi:i[j  nun  and  women,  and  marked  out 
from  one  another  with  a  v;p;orou.s  hut  far  from  rude  hand.  His 
comic  humour  is  undeniable,  and  he  bad  the  gift  of  light  and 
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kmcetai  dfadocne^'  Hb  dfethm  ii  wtedeaded  nitb  duricil 
oiiiMiMnt,  but  hb  unification  laaaqr  and  flnoat,  and  Ita  eadenee 
is  at  times  tingalaily  sweet  He  creates  Us  best  effects  by  the 
simplest  means;  and  he  is  indisputably  one  of  tbe  most  attractive 
of  early  English  dramatic  authors. 

Greene's  dramatic  wtirks  and  poems  were  edited  by  Alexander 
Dyce  in  i^i  witli  a  life  o(  the  author.  TWaaditMm  was  laiaiiied 
in  ooe  volume  is  1853.  His  comptete  worfcs  were  edited  fbr  the 
Huth  Librarv  by  A.  B.  C.nivirt.  This  issue  (1881-1886)  contains  a 
trap  slat  inn  of  Nichnlas  Stiinijhenko's  monograph  on  Greene  (Moscow, 
1878).  Greene's  plays  and  pfjoms  were  edited  with  introdurlion* 
and  note.s  by  J.  (  hurton  ("ollins  in  2  vuU.  (())tft)r<l,  190^);  the 
general  iniroductioo  to  (hi»  ediliuii  ha»  superseded  previous  accounts 
of  Grccite  and  his  dramatic  and  lyrical  wiitinES.  An  occnunt  of 
his  pamphlets  is  to  be  found  in  J.  J.  Jusserano's  finritik  JV«m{  mi 
the  Time  of  Shahesbeare  (Eng.  trans.,  1890).  See  also  W.  Bonhardl, 
Robert  Greenes  Leben  und  Sdtriften  (t87a);  K.  M.  BoduMtadt,  in 
Shakespeart' s  ZrUeenaisM  tmd  ikn  Werlit  (1858):  and  an  intro- 
duction by  A.  \V.  Ward  to  Afar  Akmi  aisd  MttrBMHtay  (Oxford, 
l»86,  4th  cd.,  1901).  (A,  W.  W.) 

GREENFIELD,  a  township  and  the  couiity-iieat  of  Franklin 
county,  in  N.E.  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  including  an  atea  of 
3o  sq.  m.  of  meadow  and  bill  country,  watered  by  the  Green 
and  Deerficid  rivers  and  various  small  tributaries.  Pop.  (1890) 
5252,  (1900)  79^7,  of  whom  1431  were  foreign-bom;  (1910 
census)  10,437.  The  principal  village,  of  the  same  name  as 
the  township,  is  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  tbe  Deerficid  river, 
and  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  railway  and  tbe  Coonecticul  Valley 
street  railway  (electric).  Among  Grecofidd'b  maaufectmea  are 
cutlery,  macldnery,  and  taps  and  dies.  Greenfield,  originally 
part  of  Deerfidd,  was  settled  about  1683,  was  established  as  a 
"  di.^trirt  "  in  17^.1,  arj<l  on  the  j  ,ri.I  ..f  August  1775  was,  by  a 
general  Act,  sejtaraied  ftuiii  Deerlield  and  incorporated  as  a 
separate  township,  although  it  had  assumed  full  township  rights 
in  1774  by  sending  delegates  to  the  Provincial  Congress.  In 
1793  part  of  it  was  taken  to  form  the  township  of  Gill;  in  1838 
part  of  it  was  annexed  to  Bemardston;  and  in  1896  it  annexed 
a  part  of  Decrfield.  tt  wms  nudi  dinJfected  at  the  time  «f 
Sbays's  Rebellion. 

Sl^  F.  M.  HuanpsoB.  J»«Hy  iif  OanuMI  ft  vote.,  CicenficM. 
1904). 

GREENFIMCH  (Gtr.  Grilnfink),  or  Gseen  LissKT.as  it  is  very 
often  called,  a  common  European  bird,  the  Fnngilln  chloris  of 
Linnaeus,  ranked  by  many  systemali.sts  with  one  .section  of  haw- 
finches, Coceothrausles,  but  apparently  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
other  section  Hesperiphona,  and  perhaps  justifiably  deemed  the 
type  of  a  distinct  genus,  to  which  the  name  Chloris  or  Ligurinus 
has  been  applied.  The  cock,  in  his  plumage  of  yellowish-green 
and  yeUow  is  one  of  tbe  most  finely  oohiiued  of  oommoa  EogUsh 
bikdfr,  bat  be  is  rather  hevri^  hdn,  and  his  song  is  haidiy  taB' 
mended.  Tbe  ben  is  madi  leas  bciilbtly  tinted  Ihion^Mnt 
Britain,  as  a  lule,  this  spedes  is  one  of  the  meet  identifkd  birds, 
and  is  found  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  It  pcivaidca  almoet  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  in  Asia  reaches  the  river  Ob.  It  visits 
Palestine,  liut  is  unknown  in  Egypt.  It  is,  however,  abundant 
in  Mauritania,  whence  specimens  arc  .so  brightly  coloured  that 
they  have  been  deemed  to  form  a  distinct  species,  the  Ligurinus 
(juriinliiwnlris  of  Dr  Cibanis,  but  th,"!  view  is  now  generally 
abandoned.    In  the  r.orl h-<'.ast  u:  .and  it.s  adjacenl  isl.iruLs 

occur  two  allied  species— the  FringMn  sinitii  of  Linnaeus  and  the 
F.  kawarohibis  of  Temmtnck.  (A.  N.) 

QRBENHEART,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  timbers,  the 
produce  of  Ntrlandra  Rodiaei,  iwtural  order  Lauraceac,  a  large 
tree,  native  of  tropical  South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
Indian  name  of  the  tree  is  tipM  ot  Ubiru,  and  from  iu  bark  and 
'CraiU  is  obtained  tlw  febrifuge  principle  faibirineL  Greeahcart 
wood  is  of  a  dailt-green  colottr,  sap  wood  and  heart  wood  being  ao 
much  alike  that  they  can  with  diffiodty  b»  distbfnidnd  htm 
each  other.  The  heart  wood  is  one  of  the  most  dnrabte  of  ail 
timbers,  and  its  value  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
proof  aKaitisI  the  ra\aKes  of  many  marine  borers  which  rai)idly 
desir  i.  ;i;lc&  and  ut'r.er  submarine  structures  of  most  other 
kinds  of  wixkH  availalile  for  such  purposes.  In  the  Kelviugrove 
Museum,  Glasgow,  there  are  two  pieces  of  planking  from  a  wreck 
submerged  during  eighteen  years  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland. 
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Hm  ooti  ipecimen  'gwcnbeart — i>  merely  aUgiiUy  pitted  on  the 
mdaoe,  Ott  body  of  the  wood  bcinc  perfectly  nund  mkI  untoucbetl , 
wldle  dw  otliHM-teak— is  ataMMttaitiitiy  eaten  amy. .  Gnca- 
heart,  tested  ehber  by  tzusvene  or  by  tensile  strain,  is  one  of 

the  strongest  of  all  woods,  and  it  is  also  exceedingly  dense,  its 
specific  gravity  being  about  1 1 50.  It  is  included  in  the  second 
line  of  Lloyd's  Register  for  ^ihipbuiiclinj;  purjxjsfri ,  and  il  is  exten- 
sively used  for  kcelioiis,  Ik-luiis,  L-nsinc-beartrs  ami  iilankiiin,  &c., 
as  WL-Il  a:>  in  tlic  gt-iiuiji  <_:.^ii:ixi  in^  arls,  but  its  cxcc->s.:vc  weight 
untils  il  for  many  purixisi-s  for  whu  h  its  other  properties  would 
render  it  eminently  suitable. 

6REBHLAND  (Danish,  &c.,  Gronlund),  a  large  continental 
islan<t,  the  greater  portion  of  which  lies  within  the  AtCtic  Circle, 
while  the  whole  is  arctic  in  character.  It  is  not  OOOIWCted  with 
any  portion  of  Europe  or  America  except  by  snbdceaiiie  ridges; 
but  in  the  extreme  north  it  is  separated  only  fay  n  oamnr  strait 
fnmEOcsmcreLaad  b  the  archipdagoof  the  Ancifcaaoontinent 
It  is  bouitded  on  the  east  by  the  North  Atlantic,  the  Nomfi^ 
and  Greenland  Seas — ^Jan  Mayen,  Iceland,  the  Faeroe  Uands 
and  Ihp  Sbetlands  being  the  only  lands  betv^een  it  and  Norway. 
Denmark  Strait  is  the  sea  between  it  and  Ireland,  and  the 
northern  Xorwcgi:Li.  Si  ;l  or  Circcnlaiu!  Sra  scparatrs  it  from 
Spitsbergen.  On  iIil  ucat  Davis  Strait  and  iJalliii  Bay  st  ijaralu 
il  from  Baffin  Land.  The  so-calkd  bay  narrows  northsvani  into 
the  strait  surccssivcly  known  as  Sn-.ith  Sound,  Kane  Basin. 
Ketinedy  rhaniiel  and  Robeson  rh.imul.  A  submarine  riilce, 
about  300  futliunis  deep  at  its.  deepest,  unites  tirctnland  with 
Iceland  (across  Denmark  Strait),  the  Faeroes  and  Scotland.  .K 
»mitar  submarine  ridge  unites  it  with  the  Cumberland  Peninsula 
of  Baflin  U-ind,  across  Da%-is  Strait.  Two  large  islamfa  (with 
others  smaller)  Uc  probably  off  the  north  coast,  being  apparently 
divided  from  it  by  very  narrow  channels  which  are  not  yet  cx- 
ploved.  If  ti|ey  be  ledconed  as  integral  ports  of  Gnenfatnd,  then 
the  north  cout,  fronting  the  polar  Bea,cnlin]natcsabout  85*40^  N. 
Cape  Faiewdl,  the  most  southerly  point  (also  on  a  small  i^and), 
is  in  5g*  45' N.  The  extreme  length  of  Greenland  may  therefore 
be  :-.el  down  at  about  1650  m.,  while  its  extreme  bre.idth,  «hirh 
occurs  ab<iut  77"  ^o'  N.,  is  approximately  Soo  m.  The  .irea 
is  estimated  at  8^7, 175  sq.  m.  Greeniajn:  a  DaiiisJi  colony, 
inasmuch  as  the  west  coast  and  also  tlie  southern  east  coast 
belong  to  thi  I);-[.ish  crown.  The  scattered  settlements  of 
Europeans  on  the  southern  parts  of  the  coasts  are  Danish,  and  the 
trade  is  a  monopoly  of  the  Danish  government. 

The  southern  and  aouth-westem  coasts  have  been  knownt 
as  will  be  mentioned  later,  sinoe  the  loth^ocntury,  KcwMt! 
ssttlen  •ppeaicd  thece,  and  the  nnmas  of  anoy  ianoas  arctic 
aaplnwihnye  been  sasoriated  with  thesnjtontioBof  Gnenland. 
TheconaoHmicatioo  between  the  None  settkmenUki.Greenland 
aadtliennChetlandNorwny  wasbrakenoffattbeend  of  the  14th 
and  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  and  the  Norsemen's 
knowledge  about  their  distant  colony  w:is  gradually  more  or 
less  forgotten.  The  ;,oulh  .imi  wt st  coast  of  Grecniar.il  then 
re-discovered  by  John  lJavi:>  in  Jul\  1585,  though  previous  ex- 
plorers, as  Cortereal,  l-  robisher  and  others,  had  seen  it,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  i6(h  and  the  beginning:  of  the  i;ih  century  the  work 
ot  l-i.tvi:-,  ; :  iS<>  i.v'^''^),  nuds<an  lifjto)  anil  Hatiin  (it)i6)  in  the 
western  seas  aflordcd  .some  knowledge  oi  the  west  coast.  This 
was  added  to  by  later  explorers  and  by  whalen  and  scalers. 
Among  explorers  who  in  the  19th  century  were  specially  con- 
nected with  the  north-west  coast  may  be  mentioned  E.  .\. 
InglefieU  (1852)  whosailedinU>Sinitb'sSoiind,'£liahft  Kent&ane 
(t855-it55)*  who  worind  novdiiMid  thioagh  SmiUi  Satpind  into 
SaiMBa^and  Charlat  Fraaais  Hall  (tty^  wbo  eapfemd  the 
strait  (Kenmady  Channel  and  Robeson  Channel)  to  the  north  of 
this.* 

Tbenortbem  east  coast  was  sighted  by  Hudson  (1607)  in  about 
73'  jo'  N.  (C.  HoM  with  Hope),  and  during  the  17th  oentuiy  and 

'  Ingleficld.  Summer  Utarch  for  Franklin  (f-ondun,  r853). 

'  Setond  Gnnntll  Expedtlioit  {2  vols,,  Philadelphia,  1856). 

>  Davi<<,  Polans  (HaU't)  NoHk  Pclar  EaMiitiu»  (WaaUagton. 
1876).  Sec  ai«o  Hsisili,  ZNs  niwrftawfiiis  Smif^Mi^mon 
(Letptig,  1879J. 


later  this  northern  coast  was  probably  visitod  by  many  Dutch 
whalers.  The  first  who  gave  ntore  accurate  information  was  the 
Soottiah  whaler.  Captain  William  Scjweslqr,  jun.  (i8»),  who, 
with  hisfetbcr,  ntploml  the  coast  between  6ir  snd  75*  N.,  and 
gave  the  first  fairly  trustworthy  map  of  it.*  Captains  Edward 
Sabine  and  Clavering  (1823)  visited  the  coast  between  72"  5'  and 
75°  12'  N.  and  met  the  only  Eskimo  ever  seen  in  this  part  of 
Greenland.  The  second  German  polar  expedition  in  1S70, 
under  Carl  ChristiaTi  Koldewey'  (1837-1908),  reached  77°  N. 
(Clape  Bismarck);  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  in  1005,  ascertained 
that  this  point  w.is  on  an  Island  (the  Dove  Hay  of  the  German 
expedition  being  in  reality  a  strait)  and  iK  nctzatcd  farther  oortb, 
to  about  78°  16'.  From  this  point  the  uorih-eaat  coast  remained 
unexplored,  though  a  sight  was  reported  in  1670  by  a  whaler 
named  Lambert,  and  again  in  1 775  as  far  north  as  79°  by  Daines 
Barrington,  until  a  Danish  expedition  under  Mylius  Erichsen  in 
1906-1909  oqilond  it,  discovering  Nortfa-East  Forebnd,  the 
nastonmost  point  (ase.fouk.  Sccions  and  map).  The 
southern  part  of  the  esst  coast  was  first  explored  by  the  Dane 
Wilhelm  August  Graah  (1829-1850)  between  Cape  Farewdlaod 
65°  16'  N.«  In  1883-1S85  the  Danes  G.  Holm  and  T.  V.  Garde 
carefully  explored  and  mapped  the  coast  from  ("ajse  Farewell 
to  .\ngmagssalik,  in  66°  N.'  F.  Nanscn  ami  ins  toini^ianions 
also  travelled  along  a  part  of  this  coast  in  i.S-.^  '  .\.  E.  .Ncrdens- 
kiold,  in  the  "  -Sophia,"  landed  near  Angmagss.ilik,  in  (15"  36'  N., 
in  iSiHj.'  Captain  C.  Ryder, in  1S91- iSgj, explored  an<i  ma|)pcd 
the  large  Storesby  Sound,  or,  more  oorrcclly,  Scoresby  I-'jord." 
Lieutenant  G.  Amdrup,  in  1899,  eqtlored  the  coast  from  Ang- 
magssalik  north  to  67°  22'  N."  A  part  o(  this  coast,  about 
67"  N.,hadalso  been  seen  by  Xansen  in  iS82.'-  In  1890  Professor 
A.  G.  >(athor6l  explored  the  land  between  Franz  Josef  Fjord 
and  Scoresby  Fjord,  where  the  laigc  King  Oscar  Fjord,  conneUiag 
Davy's  Sound  with  Jtam  Joai^Fja^  waf  dkcoveKd.**  In 
1900  liwitananf  ■  Andrup  eqdoicd  the  atill  unhnown  east  coast 
60m  iS«*  wl  N.  south  to  67*  N.>« 

From  the  work  of  explorers  in  the  north-west  it  bad  been 
pds-iifjlc-  'ti  infcT  the  api)roxi:Ti;Uc  l.ititudc  of  -he  in  n liwatd 
lerniiiiaiioii  of  Greenland  lon>;  belore  it  was  deiinitely  kiiowr.. 
Towardi  the  close  of  the  19th  century  several  explorers  pave 
attention  to  this  question.  Lieutenant  (afterwards  Admiral) 
L.  .\.  Beaumont  (1876),  of  the  Narcs  l^xpcdition,  explored  the 
coast  north-east  of  Robeson  Channel  to  82°  io'  N."  In  1882 
Lieut.  J.  B.  Lockwood  and  Sergeant  (afterwards  Captain) 
D.  h.  Brainard,  of  the  U.S.  expedition  to  Lady  Franklin 
tB^|<,>*cqiiond  the  north-west  coast  beyond  Beaumont's  farthest 
to  a  promontory  in,9j^  .14'  and  40°  46'  £.  and  th^  anr 
to  the  north-east  Ciqw  Waahbiglai,  in  dmt  $s'  1^- »-  wd 
39"  jo'  E.,  the  most  nccthac|y  pafait  of  land  till  then  observed. 
In  July  189a  R.  E.  Peary  and  E.  Astiup,  crossing  by  land  from 
Inglefield  Gulf,  Smith  Sound,  discovered  Independence  Bay  on 
the  north-east  coast  in  81*37'  N.  and 34^^  W.*^  In  May  189s 

'  Journal  oj  a  Voyagt  to  Iht  Northern  WkiU  FUktry  (1823). 

'  Die  zweile  deutscke  Sordpt^rfakrt  (l873-ti7S). 

*  Reite  lit  ^flkyslen  af  Gronland  (1832;  trans,  by  G.  Cordon 
Macdoueall.  1H37V 

'  MeddeieistT  om  Griintand,  pnrt!(  ix.  and  x.  (Topcnhagen,  1888). 

"  The  First  Oujiing  0/  Greenland,  vnl,  i,  il.undon,  l8uo).  H.  Mohn 
anil  K.  Nanjen;  "  Wis^enKliafiliche  Er^cbnissc  von  Dr  F.  NanM-n 
Durchqucrung  von  Grdnland  "  (lft88).  ErganzunK*hcfc  No.  105  su 
Petrrmannj  SlitteUunzen  (Cotha,  189a). 

'  A.  F.  Nordeoskiold,  Pen  andra  Picktoiuia  Expedilionen  itl 
f;r««/an(J  (Stockholm.  I l^.H5  I. 

'*  MeddrMsrrom  Gronland,  pts.  xvii.-xix. (Copenhagen,  1895-1896). 

''Ceografisk  Tidskrtfl.  xv.  53-71  (CopenhsgSB,  I899). 
Jhid.  vii.  76-79  fCopenhagen.  1884). 

The  Geofraphicttl  Jimmai.  xiv.  534  (1899)}  svji.  48  <I9M).; 

TvA  Somrar  1  i\'orra  Ishafvet  (Stockholm,  1901). 

"  MfiUch-hi-r  ATI  Gronland,  (Kirl"  vwi  xxvii. 

"  .N.'trcs,  5  '  ,v  ;C'"  Polar  s>t  ;.•  \-nlf,.  London.  IH77).  Sec 

also  Blue  Book,  joumal«,&c..(Narcs)  E.\pedition.  l875-i87fj  (Lundon, 
1877). 

"  A.  W.  Greely,  Report  on  Ike  Proceedings  oJ  the  United  State* 
EMfedOmm  Is  Lily  AmiUM  Bay,  CrimMlMd,  vols.  L  and  ii. 
(Washington,  1885);  Tkrm  Ymrs  ilf  Artik  Sertm  ft  vola.  London, 

1 886). 

"  R.  E.  Peary,  fierlkteard  ot<er  !kr  "  (>>/•«/  lir  "  1  j  vols.  New  York, 
1698) :  £.  Astnip,  Blandl  NordpoUn't  Mabotr  (Christiania,  189$). 
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was  revisited  by  Peary,  who  supposed  thb  bay  to  be  a  sound  com- 
municating with  Victoria  Inlei  on  the  north-west  coosU  To  the 
north  Heilprin  l-ami  and  Mi-lvillc  Land  were  seen  sirulching 
northwards,  but  the  probability  seemed  to  be  that  the  coast  soon 
trended  north-wett.  In  igoi  Peary  rounded  the  north  point,  and 
penetrated  as  far  north  as  83'  jo'  K.  The  scanty  exploration  of 


the  great  ice-cap,  or  inland  ice,  which  may  be  asserted  f  o  cover  the 
whole  of  the  interior  of  Greenland,  hns  been  prosecuted  chiefly 
from  the  west  const.  In  1751  Lars  Diilafter,  a  Danish  trader, 
took  some  steps  in  this  direction  from  Frederikshaab.  In  1870 
Nordcaskidid  and  Bcrggren  walked  35  m.  inland  from  the  bead 
of  .Aulatsivik  Fjord  (near  Disco  Bay)  to  an  elevation  of  jjoo  it. 
The  Danish  captain  Jen*  Arnold  Dietrich  Jensen  reached,  in 
1878,  the  Jensen  Nunataks  (3400  ft.  above  the  sea),  about  43  in. 


from  the  western  marg£d,  NordenskiSUl  pcnc  tra  i  cd 

in  iSSi  about  70  m.  inland  in  68"  30'  N'.,  and  two  Lapps  of  his 
expedition  went  still  farther  on  skis,  to  a  point  nearly  under  45° 
W.  at  an  elevation  of  6600  ft.  Peary  and  Matgaard  reached  in 
1886  about  100  m.  inland,  a  height  of  7500  ft.  in.  69°  30'  J^. 
Nanscn  with  five  companions  in  1S88  made  the  first  complete 
crossing  of  the  inland  ice,  working  from  the  east 
coast  to  the  west,  about  64'  35'  N,,  and  reached 
a  height  of  8922  ft.  Peary  and  Astrup,  W 
already  indicated,  crossed  in  1802  the  northern 
pari  of  the  inland  ice  l>ciween  78°  and  82°  N., 
reaching  a  height  of  about  Sooo  ft.,  and  deter- 
mined the  northern  terminatiou  of  the  Icc- 
covering.  Peary  made  very  nearly  the  sajne 
journey  again  in  1895.  Captain  T.  V.  Garde 
explored  in  1893  the  interior  of  the  inl.md  ice 
between  61'  and  62°  X.  near  its  southern 
termination,  and  he  reached  a  hci^t  of  708a  (t. 
about  60  m.  from  the  margin.- 

Cooils. — The  coasts  uf  Grccnlapd  are  for  the 
most  part  deeply  indented  with  fjords,  ticinc  in- 
tei>i«ely  K'«'""iatwi.  The  cuasl-Une  of  Melville  Bay 
the  northern  jjart  of  the  west  <x)a»t)  is  to  wnie 
cKrce  an  exception,  though  the  fjords  may  here 
Im-  tioniewlut  mlod  with  gUciera,  and,  for  .mother 
example,  it  may  be  noted  that  Pear>'  obw.-rvvd 
a  marked  contrast  on  the  north  coast.  Eastnard 
as  far  «u  Cape  Morris  Jcsup  there  are  precipitous 
headlands  and  i«kind>,  a>>  elsewhere,  with  <l<'<-p 
water  clo«c  inshore.   East  of  the  same  catx-  tlu  re 
is  an  abrupt  clian^;   the  coast  is  unhroKcn,  the 
mountaiiTH  tece<le  inland,  and  there  U  shoal-water 
for  a  considerable  distance     from     the  cua>l. 
Numerous  it^lands  lie  off  the  coasts  where  they 
are  iniWnlerl;    but  these  are  in  no  case  brge, 
exL-cptiii»;  those  off  the  north  cmi»t,  and  thiit  of 
Disci  I  ol't  the  west,  which  is  crossed  by  the  parallel 
of  70"  \.    This  island,  which  is  .scparatefl  by 
U'aik^t  Strait  from  the  Nu^suak  pt-nituuki,  u 
lofty,  and  has  an  area  of  300J  uq,  m.  Steemstrup 
in  1098  discovctiid  in  it  the  wannest  spriiK  knov,  n 
in  Greenland,  having  a  temperature  ol  66  F. 

Thr  unusual  )(l.iciiitii>ii  uf  I  he  east  cuasl  is 
evidi-ntly  owing  to  the  north  polar  current  carr^'- 
ing  the  i<x-  masses  from  the  nonh  polar  basin 
south-westward  along  the  land,  and  giving  it 
an  entirely  arctic  climate  down  to  Cajx-  Fare^^cfl. 
In  some  part^i  the  interior  ice-covering  extcnils 
<l<)wn  to  the  outer  costn,  while  in  other  |)arts 
its  nuri(>n  in  t^ltuatcd  nion-  iiila:iil,  anil  the  ice-lKire 
niast-land  is  deeply  intervocted  bv  fjords  extend- 
ing tar  into  the  interior,  where  they  arc  blocked 
i>y  enormous  glaciers  iw  "  ice-currents  "  from  the 
interior  ice«>vcring  which  discharge  n  ' 
icclicrgs  into  them.    The  east  coast  of  < 
is  in  thi-!  respc-el  high!)'  interesting.  ..... 

in  the  world  which  are  much  intersected  by  dci-p 
fjords  have,  with  \-er>-  few  exrcjjti<jns,  «  weotern 
exposure,  e.g.  Norwa>,  SixiiUuid,  Hritish  Columbia 
and  Alaska,  Patagonia  and  Chile,  and  evvn 
.Spitsbergen  and  Novaya  Zemlya,  whose  west 
cijasts  are  far  more  indented  th.in  their  cast  ones. 
(Greenland  forms  the  ino»t  pnimiiu-nt  exception, 
its  easteni  roast  being  f|uite  as  much  indented  as 
its  western.  The  reason  is  to  \tc  found  in  its  geo- 
graphical position,  a  cold  icc-coverwl  j.«)lar  current 
running  south  along  the  land,  while  not  far  out- 
side there  is  an  open  warmi  r  sea.  a  circumstance 
which,  while  producing  a  cold  clininte,  niii>i  also 
give  risi'  to  much  precipitation,  the  bud  U'ing 
»  lh\i>  ex))osed  to  the  alternate  eroaion  of  a  rough 

y  laimosphere  and  large  gtaricnt.  On  the  cast 
coast  o^  Bathn  Land  and  Labrador  there  are 
similar  conditions.  The  result  is  that  the  cost 
eohW  of  Greenland  has  the  largest  system  of  typiod  lj<irds  known 
on  the  earth's  surface.  Scon-*l>y  Fjord  has  a  length  of  about 
1*0  m.  fix>m  the  outer  coast  to  the  point  where  it  is  blocked  by  lite 
gUriers.  and  with  ha  numerous  branche*  co\ers  an  enormous 
area.  Fran*  Josef  Fjonl.  whh  its  branch  King  Oscar  Fjord,  com- 
municating with  Davy's  Siund,  form*  a  system  of  fjords  on  a 
similar  scale.    These  fjords  are  wry  deep;    the  greittest  depth 

'   •  I 

^  UeddeMar  om  Grdntand,  part  i.  (Copenhagen,  1879).''  "i 
*  Ibid,  part  xvi.  (Copenhagen,  1896).  •  ' 
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fonnd  by  Ryfter  in  Scoraby  Sound  «m  300  tatbonu,  but  there  we 
certainly  gm  greater  depths;  like  the  Norwegian  fiords  they  have, 
however,  probably  all  of  them,  a  threshold  or  sill,  with  shallow 
water,  near  their  mouthn.  A  few  aoundingt  made  outside  this 
coast  aecm  to  indicate  Uial  ihv  ijotdn  roiuinue  as  deep  submarine 
valleys  far  out  into  the  sea.  On  the  west  coast  there  are  also 
niany  great  fjord*.  One  of  the  best  known  from  culier  <iaya  ia 
the  gtvat  Godthaab  Fjord  (or  Baals  Rcvier)  north  of  64*  N.  Along 
the  caat  coait  tbero  are  many  high  mountains,  exceeding  6000  and 
7000  ft.  in  height.  One  of  the  highest  peaks  hitherto  measured  is  at 
Tiningnertok, on  the  I.indcnov  Fjord,  in  60'  «'  N.,  which  is  yx\o  ft. 
high.  At  the  bottom  rif  Mii>;ons  llcinesen  Kjord,  62'  30'  N.,  the 
peaitt  are  0300  ft.,  and  in  the  re^^ion  of  Umanak,  63°  N.,  they  even 
emMd  6600  it«  At  Umivik,  where  Hansen  bc^n  his  journey 
uenm  tte  falliad  Ux,  the  highest  peak  projecting  throueh  the  ice- 
coveriac  «H  Camels  Nunatak,  6440  ft.,  in  64°  34'  N.  In  the 
Kgionof  AllcniJigssBiik,  which  is  very  mountainous,  the  mountains 
rise  to  6500  tt.,  the  most  prominent  peak  licing  Ingolf's  Field,  in 
66°  20'  alMut  fxxxi  It.,  wnich  is  n<-«mi  (rum  l.ir  i»ut  .it  s>ea,  and  forma 
an  excellent  landmark.  This  is  probably  the  Blaaserk  (t.«.  Blue 
Suit  or  bins  ihin)  of  tiw  oMLNofaemcn,  their  first  landmark  on 
their  wmy  from  tcomd  to  the  Oeter  By^d,  the  present  Julianchaab 
district,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Oreenland.  A  tittle  farther 
north  the  coast  is  much  lower,  rising  only  to  heights  of  3000  ft,, 
and  just  north  of  O"!"  10'  N.  only  to  500  ft.  or  less.'  The  highest 
mountains  near  the  inner  brandies  nf  S  ori  shy  Kjord  arc  anont 
7000  ft.  The  Pcternunn  Spitxe,  near  the  shore  of  Franz  Jowf 
Fjoid,  — miwd  tqr  Fky«r  wkI  foaml  to  be  11,000  ft.,  has  hitherto 
been  euuaidered  to  be  the  higbeit  mountain  in  Greenland,  but 
according  to  Nathorst  it  "  is  probahly  only  two-thirds  as  high  as 
Payer  supiwscd,"  perhaps  between  8000  and  9000  ft. 

Alon^  the  west  coast  of  Occnl.ind  the  mount.iins  are  gcnCT.illy 
not  quite  so  high,  but  e\fii  here  |>i-.iks  iif  5<xkj  .mii  Uk:i>  k.  arc  ikjI 
uncomnuMX.  A»  a  whole  the  coasts  are  unusually  niuuniainuus,  and 
Gfaenkwl  ionw  io  tUe  iMpect  an  intcretting  exceptiao,  ae  there 
ii  no  other  knotm  bnd  of  fuch  a  naeeo  filled  along  itsoaaataoaall 
aides  with  high  mountains  and  deep  fjords  and  vallcya. 

The  Inland  Ice. — The  whole  interior  of  Greenland  U  completely 
covered  by  the  so-called  inland  ice,  an  enormous  glacier  forming  a 
regular  shicld-shapeil  expiUiM^  nf  snow  and  glacier  ice,  and  bur\  ing 
air  valleys  and  mountains  far  below  its  surface.  Its  area  is  about 
7iS,400  aq.  ■«  cud  it  la  by  far  the  greatest  ghuaer  of  the  northern 
liemuphcfe.  Oidyecca«iaa]lythereemeige  lofty  recks,  isolated  but 
not  completely  covered  by  tne  ice-cap:  such  rocJca  are  known  as 
nunalaks  (an  Eskimo  wora).  The  inlan<l  ice  riw-n  in  the  interior  to 
a  level  of  9000,  ,ind  in  places  perhaps  10,<mki  ft.  or  more,  and  descends 
gr.idu.illy  bv  cxtrrmcly  ^niilo  >,lofX"s  towartls  the  coasts  or  the 
bottom  of  tbe  fjords  on  all  sides,  discharging  a  great  part  of  its 
If  early  dnalaace  or  ounlua  of  precipitation  in  the  form  of  iccb«rgs 
m  the  fjoniB,  the  i»«uled  Sce-fjorris,  which  are  numerous  both  on 
the  west  and  on  the  east  coast.  These  iccbcres  float  away,  and  are 
gradually  mehed  in  the  sea,  the  temperixturc  of  which  is  thus  lowered 
by  cold  stored  up  in  the  interior  of  (".n-cnland.  The  liist  remains  of 
these  icebcTK>  arc  nu  t  with  in  tlic  .XtUiitu  sjuth  of  NcwfoundlanrJ. 
The  surface  of  the  inland  ice  forms  in  a  transverse  section  from  the 
west  to  the  east  coast  an  extreincly  rMular  carve,  almost  approach- 
iiw  an  aicof  a  wtde  drele,  which  along  Nanwa't  route  has  its  nighest 
ridfe  aomewhat  nearer  the  east  than  the  west  coast.  The  same  also 
iccmi  to  be  the  case  farther  south.  The  curve  shows,  however, 
slight  irregularities  in  the  shai*  <if  undulation.s.  The  annle  of  the 
slope  decreases  gradually  fron\  the  margin  of  the  inland  ice,  where 
it  may  be  1°  or  more,  towards  the  interior,  where  it  is  0°.  in  the 
iuMiiar  tiw  mnfmea  of  tlia  fariaad  ice  ia  composed  of  dry  snow  which 
■ever  melts,  and  b  conataatly  packed  and  worked  smooth  by  the 
winds.  It  extends  as  a  completely  even  plain  of  siiow,  with  lonj^, 
almost  imperceptible,  undulations  or  wa\-es,  at  a  height  of  7000  to 
10,000  ft.,  obliterating  the  features  of  the  underlying  land,  the 
mountains  and  valle>'s  of  which  are  completely  interred.  Over  the 
deepest  valleys  of  the  land  in  the  intenor  this  ice-cap  must  he  at 
Inat  tOOO  or  MOO  ft.  thick  or  OWre.  Approaching  the  coasts  from 
the  biteribr,  the  snow  of  the  mrfece  gradually  changes  its  structui*. 
At  first  it  becomes  more  c<iarse-(^.tine<J.  like  the  Ftm  St  hnff  of  the 
Alps,  and  is  moist  by  melting  (UirinR  the  summer.  Nearer  tin-  roii.st, 
where  the  melting  on  the  «urf,u-<^  is  more  considerable,  the  wet 
snow  freezes  hanl  during  the  winter  and  is  more  <x  less  transfnrmed 
into  ice,  on  the  surface  of  which  rivers  and  lakes  are  formed,  the 
r  M  wUch,  however,  soon  finds  its  way  through  cre\-as9es  and 
I  tn  the  ke  down  to  its  under  surface,  and  reaches  the  sea  a&a 
anb-glacial  riviT.  Near  its  margin  the  surface  of  the  inland  ice  is 
broken  uo  by  numenms  brge  crev.isscs.  formed  by  tin  outward 
motion  of^the  glacier  covering  the  uncliiKins  land.  The  -itK-p  ice- 
walls  at  the  margin  of  the  inland  ice  «.  i  -.|i.  ii  iH\  wlierc  the 
motion  of  the  ice  is  slow,  a  distinct  slnatiun,  which  indicates  the 
_  «l  aonual  mcUtaliao  with  tho  inaervani^  thin  aanaia  of 
(NatdenaMBld'a  fayohi^e).  Thi«  ie  panly  daat  blown  on 

•See  C.  Kruu-so  in  Cr^^fraiij*  TiJskrifl.  .\v.  64  (Copenhagen, 
1899).  Sec  also  F.  Nanscn,  "  Die  OstkOstc  GrunUnds,'  Effdanings- 
heft  No.  105  zu  Paumtntu  IfMntaafm  (Cotha,  1893},  9.  SS  and 
pL  iv..  sketch  Na  ti. 


to  the  surface  of  the  ice  from  the  iiefrliare  coaat-Iand  and  partly  the 
dust  of  the  atmosphere  brought  down  by  the  falling  snow  and 


accumulated  on  the  surface  of  the  glacier's  covering  by  the  i  ^ 

during  the  summer.  In  the  rapidly  moving  glaaen  oC  the  tef 
fjords  thi.s  .itriation  is  not  distinctly  visible,  bdng  ovidcotfy 
<wliterated  by  the  strong  motion  of  the  ice  masses.  '  ' 

The  ioe^ap  of  (jreenlaad  must  to  some  extent  be  oonaMcnd  ai  a 
inseousmaas,  which,  by  the  vertical  presamre  in  its  interior,  ia  pressed 
outwards  and  sk>wty  flows  towards  the  coasts,  just  as  a  mass  of 
pitch  placed  on  a  table  and  left  to  itself  will  in  the  course  of  time 
flow  outwards  towards  all  sides.  The  motion  of  the  outwards- 
cn'vpiny  inUin<i  ice  will  naturally  be  more  independent  of  the  con- 
figurations of  the  underlying  land  in  the  interior,  where  its  thickness 
issocnormoa^thanneartMBMiiiiwkaniCiaihinaer.  Hcrethe 
ice  convenes  into  the  valleya  and  mowaa  with  bcieasing  velocity 
in  the  form  of  gladen  into  the  fjords,  where  they  break  off  as  ice- 
bergs. The  drainage  of  the  interior  of  Greenland  is  thus  partly 
given  off  in  the  solid  form  of  iceberi;«,  partly  l>y  the  melting  of  the 
.snow  and  ice  on  the  surface  of  the  ii  e-;  .ip,  c-six;cially  near  its  western 
margin,  and  to  some  slight  extent  also  by  toe  meltina  produced  on 
ita  under  nde  by  the  Interior  heat  of  dba  enttii.  Ater  I>rofe^s.>r 
Amufld  Heltaad  nad,  In  July  iSn,  disco vwed  the  amasingly  great 
velocity,  up  to  64]  ft.  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  which  the  glaciers 
of  Greenland  move  into  the  sea.  the  margin  of  the  inland  ice  and  its 
glaciers  was  studied  by  several  expeditions.    K.  J.  V.  Sleenstrup 

^-mSo,  Captain  Ryder 
and  several  American 

 quaation  closely.  The 

highest  known  veloaties  of  gladeia  were  meaaurad  by  Ryder  in  the 


<U;riti^;  ^«■veral  years,  Captain  Hummer  in  1879-1880,  Captain  Ryder 
in  mub-iHSj,  Dr  I>rygaUki  in  1691-169^,'  and  several  American 
cxpcditiana  in  later  yean,  all  wmned  the  quaation  closely.  Tho 


higtieat  Known  veloaties  of  giaciera  were  meaaurM  by  Kyder  in  tne 
Upernivik  glacier  (in  73*  tiTf,  where,  between  the  13th  and  14th  of 
August  of  1886,  he  found  a  velocity  of  125  ft.  in  twenty-four  hours, 

and  an  average  velocity  during  several  days  of  loi  ft.  (Danish).' 
It  was,  however,  i  ti.i-.neil  ili.i",  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  velocities  uf  the  ulaciers  in  winter  and  in  summer.  For  instance, 
Ryder  found  that  the  Upetnivik  glacier  had  an  aveiafe  wImiljF 
01  only  33  ft.  in  April  18S7.  There  seem  to  be  pcriodieid  oadOatioM 
in  the  extension  of  the  glaciers  and  the  inland  ice  similar  to  those 
that  have  l>een  observed  on  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps  and  elsewhere. 
But  these  interesting  phenomena  have  not  hitherto  been  subject  to 
?.>  ste"aatii:  u;jL-<.T\'.itii  arid  iiur  l^iiou  j  ii-r  of  them  is  therefore 
uncert.'iin.  Numerous  glacial  marks,  however,  such  as  polished 
striated  rocks,  morainaa,  erratic  blocks^  Act  QRwa  that  the  whole 
of  Greenland,  even  the  small  islands  and  sketnes  outside  the  ooast, 
has  once  been  covered  by  the  inland  ice. 

Numerous  rai.-ied  beaches  and  terraces,  containing  shells  of  marine 
mollu-<  a,  &c.,  occur  along  the  whole  coiist  of  Crecniand.  and  indicate 
that  the  whole  of  this  Large  island  has  been  raisetl,  or  the  sea  has 
sunk,  in  post-glacial  times,  after  the  iiiLand  ice  covered  its  now  ice- 
bare  outskirts.  In  the  north  along  the  shores  of  Smidi  Sound  tbne 
traces  of  the  gradual  upheaval  of  tne  land,  or  sinking  of  the  sea,  are 
ver>'  marked;  but  they  are  also  verj-  distinct  in  the  south,  although 
not  found  so  high  above  sca-lcvel.  which  seems  to  show  that  the 
iiphe^ival  has  been  greatrr  in  the  north.  In  Uvkusigsat  Kjord 
(7^'  Jo'  N.)  the  highest  terrace  is  4S0  ft.  above  the  sea.*    On  .Manitsok 

its'  30'  N.)  the  Highest  raistd  l>each  was  360  ft.  above  the  sea.* 
n  the  laonok  Fjonf  (67*  1 1'  N.)  the  highest  raised  beach  is  380  ft. 
above  sea-levd.f  In  the  Ameralik  Fjord  (64*  14'  N.)  the  highest 
marine  terrace  is  about  340  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  at  llivertalik 
IdTt"  14'  .\.),  north  of  Fiskcrnaes,  the  highest  terrace  is  about  335  ft. 
above  the  sea.  At  Kakarsuak,  ne.ir  the  Bjornesund  (62°  50'  N,), 
a  terr.ice  is  found  at  615  ft.  above  the  sea,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  is  of  marine  origin.'  In  the  Julianchaab  district,  between  60' 
and  61°  N.,  the  hjpwst  marine  terraces  are  found  at  about  (60  ft. 
above  the  sea.»  The  highest  marine  terrace  observed  in  Scocesby 
Fjord,  on  the  east  coast,  was  J40  ft.  above  sca-lcvcl.*  There  is  a 
common  belief  that  durin,..  quite  recent  times  the  west  and  south- 
west coast,  within  the  Danish  pi^ss<\s..,ions,  has  been  linlDng.  Al- 
though there  are  many  indications  which  may  miJia  dda  prabohfet 
none  of  them  can  be  said  to  be  quite  decisive.*"  ,  { 

[Geaioty.— So  far  as  made  out,  the  atVWtWO  of  cqilotod  GnanlaOd 
is  as  follows :  ! 

I.  Laurrntian  gtifi'.t  forms  (he  greatest  mass  of  the  exflOaM 
rin  ks  of  the  couMr)  liarc  ti;  ;ce.  Tney  arc  found  on  both  siaea  of 
Smith  Sound,  nsing  to  heights  of  2cioo  It.,  and  underlie  the  Mioccoa 
and  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Disco  Island,  Noursoak  Peninaulo  and  the 


>  E.  v.  Dr\'galski,  GrOnland-ExpediHm  der  CfsHlsckaJl  fOr  Erd- 
kunde  cu  Ilflin,  iSpr-iSoj  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1897). 

'  Meddrlrhfr  om  GrOnland,  fxart  viii.  pp.  203-J70  (Copenhagen, 

l88<;). 

•  Ibid.,  part  iv.  p.  230  (Copenhagen,  1883);  see  also  part  xiv.  pp. 
317  et  .seq.,  323.  -  - 

•  Ibid,  part  xiv.  p.  333  (Copenhagen,  1898). 

•  Ibid,  part  ii.  pp.  181-168  (Co|>enhagen,  1881). 
'Ibid,  part  L  pp.  99-101  (Copenhagen,  1879). 

•/friVf.  |>.irt  ti.  p.  39  (Copenhagen,  IttSl);  pait  xvi.  {>p. 
150-151  (tH</3}.  ■^■  -<     •  ■  > 

'Ibid.,  part  xix.  p,  175  (1896}.  -     :  ■  i  ■  .'i  .'i- .         ;  . 

"/M.  part  i.  p.  34;  part  ii,  p.  4»t  pirt  nr.  ».  M»tav: 
part  IV.  p.  237;  part  vui.  p.  afi.    .    -       .  .  ,;ii.^T'i 
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Oolites  of  Pendulum  Island  in  East  Grrcniand.  Anoccit  schists 
ocrur  on  the  ims(  roast  south  <il  Angniagssalik,  and  basalts  and 
achists  are  found  in  S;oresby  Fjord.  It  ht  puanible  that  some  of 
time  rocks  are  ftbo  of  Httromao  age,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
racha  so  designated  by  the  g^logista  of  the  "  Alert  "  and  "  Dis- 
cover^' "  expedition  .ire  rf'.illv  the  rocks  so  Icnown  in  Canada^  or 
are  a  conliniirHi!)  jxirti  in  i!  ifti-  riiiiii Driiciit.-i!  or  oldest  gncntof  the 
north-wt-st  of  Scotland  iim.I  the  Wfilcrn  i"!!  -;, 

2.  Silurton. — L'pjKr  Silurian,  having  :i  ^^trl'nl;  rolitijii  to  the 
Wenlock  Kntup  of  Britain,  l)ut  with  an  American  iaucs,  and  Lower 
SMurian,  with  n  sucoeiwion  much  the  tame  aa  in  Britii^h  North 
Aimrica,  are  fuund  on  the  iiihores  of  Smith  Sound,  MclNathorst  has 
discovered  them  in  King  O^ar  Fjord,  but  not  as  yet  so  far  south 
as  the  Danish  posses^iions. 

3.  Dnonuin  nx-V.*  arc  believed  to  orcsir  in  Ijialiko  and  Tunnu- 
diorbik  Fjorrls,  S  W.  Grvfnland,  !iut  as  they  are  iinf  jviilifproiis 
aandstone,  rapidly  disintein<iting,  this  cannot  be  known.  It  is, 
kowmr,  Ukny  UMt  tliis  formation  occurs  in  Greenland,  for  in 
DkM  Bay,  Captsin  Feilden  found  a  species  of  Spirifera  and  Pro- 
StKitu  metolohus  or  costatut,  thijugh  it  is  povtllile  th  at  tht-tc  fossils 
WprCffnt  the  "  I-'r-vi  t-tajjc  "  (Hccr)  of  the  Lower  CarVKKvlfi-nm-t. 
A  few  Devonian  forms  nave  also  been  recorded  from  the  ParT>' 
ArchipelaRo,  and  Nathorst  has  shown  the  existence  of  Old  Red 
Sandstone  facie*  of  Devonian  in  Traill  Island,  G«xigraphic<xl  Society 
laland,  Ymcr  bland  and  GaiiM  Peninsula. 

4.  CarhoniJeTouj.—\r\  erratic  blocks  of  sandstone,  found  on  the 
Disco  shore  of  the  Wai(pt  have  been  detected  a  SiiilUtria  and  a 
apecie»  of  either  Fecopteris^r  GUUhenia,  perbapa  of  (his  age;  and 
probably  much  of  the  extreme  northern  coaxt  of  i^esmere  Land, 
and  therefore,  in  all  likelihood,  the  opposite  Greenland  ahiorc, 
contains  a  clearly  developed  Carboniicrous  Limcatooa  founa, 
identical  with  that  so  widely  diatribnted  gwcr  tlie  NpTth  iteerican 
contifveni,  and  referable  also  to  British  ud  SpilWlUHl  ipacics. 
Of  the  Cdiil  Measures  alx>vc  the;*,  if  they  occur,  we  know  nolhinf; 
at  i)re-etit  Capt.  Feilden  notes  as  su^^icstive  that,  though  the 
cxplurer^i  have  not  met  with  this  formation  on  the  northern  shores 
of  Greenland,  yet  it  in»<ibMrvcd  that  a  continuation  of  tbedircction 
of  the  known  (trilK  of  the  limestones  of  Feilden  peainsula,  carried 
over  the  polar  area,  passes  through  the  neighbourhood  of  Spitsbergen, 
where  the  formation  occurs,  and  contains  certain  species  identical 
with  those  of  the  Grinnell  Land  ro<  ks  of  this  horizon.  The  facies  of 
the  foisiU  is,  aeeordinK  tn  .Mr  F.therid.H'.  .North  .Vmeriran  and 
Canadian,  tboiieh  many  of  the  species  are  British.  The  corals  are 
few  in  luunfaar^  Dtt  thB  ifMliitfiMa  (Ptlyioa)  are  more  numerous 
in  species  and  iodivliMla.  Na  Secondairy  nicks  have  been  dis- 
oov«ed  in  the  extreme  nacthcrn  paru  of  west  Gneolaad.  but  they 
are  pnaent  on  the  eaat  and  west  coaats  in  nHreaoatberiy  ladtudes 
than  Smith  Sound. 

5*  Jwnssic. — Thc&c  do  not  occur  on  the  west  roast,  but  on  the 
eaat  coast  the  German  expedition  ducovcrud  inarU  and  itanastonca 
on  Kuhn  Island,  resembiiac  tlioae  of  tlw  Runiaa  Jutaaiic^  cbarac- 
tctiaed  b>-  the  presence  of  the  genus  Amutta,  (XcMle^kttiuu  Fayeri, 
O.  strioUiris,  BeUmnUes  Pandrrianus,  B.  voigemis,  B.  absoiulus, 
and  a  Cyprina  near  to  C.  syisotae.  On  the  south  coast  of  the  same 
island  arc  coarse-Krai ncd.  lin>.vnish  micaceous  and  liiht-coloured 
culcare<i\M  s;iiii1stf>nf  atel  m.irl-..  ri>ntai:".in^  IonmN,  which  render 
k  probable  that  they  are  of  tlie  nme  agf:  iui  the  cual-bearing  Jurassic 
rocka  of  Bmra  (Scotland)  and  the  Middle  Oogier  of  Yorkshire. 
Thefe  is  also  coal  on  Kuha  Island. 

The  Danish  expeditions  of  iKikj-iooo  have  added  considerably  to 
our  knowledge  ol  the  Jurassic  r<H'k-<  nf  K  i-.|  Greenland.  Rhaetie- 
Lias  plants  have  been  ili"'crilK-<l  by  I)r  Uartz  from  Cape  Stewart 
ami  \  ardeklrift.  Ur  Madscn  hiU>  rccoj^nizcd  fossils  that  correspond 
with  ihuae  from  the  Inferior  oolite,  Cornbrasb  and  Catiovian  uf 
Eaaland.   Upper  Kimmeridse  and  Portlandian  beds  also  occur. 

6b  Cnta€to»s. — Beds  uf  tnis  age,  consist  in|{  of  sandstones  and 
Caal,  are  found  on  the  northern  Crxist  of  Disco  Uland  and  the 
aouthcrn  side  of  the  Noursoak  Peninsula,  the  Ixds  in  the  former 
locality,  "  the  Kome  strata  "  of  Nordenskiiild.  tiein,;  the  oldest. 
They  reach  1000  ft.  in  thiekne.vs,  wiupNing  iiTuluI.iriii;,;  linlkuv.'-  in 
the  underlying  gncisw,  and  dip  toward-^  the  Noursoak  Peninsula  at 
20*,  when  the  ovcrl>'ing  Atanakcrdluk  strata  come  in.  Both  these 
series  contain  numerous  plant  remains,  evergreen  oaks,  magnolias, 
aralias,  &c.,  and  scams  of  lignite  (coal),  wnich  is  burnt;  but  in 
neither  cKc-jr  the  marine  Ix'ds  of  the  t'nited  States,  Still,  the 
presence  of  dicotyledonous  leaves,  such  as  Magnolia  alltnuins,  in  the 
Atanakerdluk  strata,  proves  their  close  alliance  with  the  Dakota 
scrie»  of  the  United  States.  The  underlying  Kome  beds  are  not 
|N«sent  in  the  .Xmerican  series  I  h.  y  are  chaiacteriaed  by  fine 
cyeads  (Zamiies  aretiau  and  C'ic'.u  :.:!>:iies  Bokmetteri),  iMea  also 
occur  in  the  I'rponian  strata  of  WernMlorff, 

7.  Miivinf.  Ill  is  formal  ion,  one  of  the  most  widely  spread  in 
polar  lands,  though  the  niosi  local  in  Greenland,  is  aiso  the  best 
known  feature  in  its  geology.    It  is  limited  to  Disco  Island,  and 

en'haps  to  a  small  part  of  the  Xoursoak  Peninsula,  and  the  ncigh- 
tuiwc  CMUitr>',  and  consists  rf  nium-rous  thin  beds  of  sandstone, 
dialeaiid  coal — the  sidcritic  ^h.d'.  i  nut.tinin^  inimcnse  quantities 
of  leaves,  stem.s  fruit,  &c.,  as  well  as  mme  inscctSj  and  the  coal 
pieces  of  retinitc.  The  study  of  the-*  plant  and  insect  remains 
•hows  that  forests  conuining  a  vegetation  very  similar  to  that  of 


California  and  the  southern  t'nited  States,  in  some  instances  even 
the  species  ol  tri-e^-,  beinR  all  but  identical,  Hourisheil  in  70°  N. 
during  gcolouical  periods  comparatively  recent.  These  beds,  as 
well  as  the  Clretaceous  aeries,  from  which  they  are  as  yet  only  tap 
perfectly  distinguished,  arc  associated  with  sheets  of  basalt,  which 
penetrate  them  in  RriMt  dikes,  and  in  some  places,  owing  to  the 
wearing  away  of  the  s/ii'ter  wdimentary  rocks,  stand  out  in  long 
walli.  ninnin^;  ar  ni-^s  the  l>e  is.  These  Miocene  strata  have  not  been 
found  farther  north  mi  the  Crcenland  shore  rh.in  the  re;;ii!ii 
mentioned;  but  in  La<ly  Franklin  Bay,  on  the  Grinivell  I-ind  side 
of  Smith  Sound,  they  again  appear,  so  that  the  chances  arc  they 
will  be  fotind  on  the  opposite  coast,  though  doubtless  the  great 
disintegration  Greenland  has  undergone  and  is  undergoing  has 
destroyed  many  of  the  softer  Ix'ds  o?  fossiliferou-s  rock.s.  t)n  the 
east  cixist,  more  partieularly  in  Hochstetter  Foreland,  the  MifK'ene 
beds  again  appear,  <ind  we  may  add  that  there  are  traces  of  them 
even  on  the  west  coast,  between  Sonntag  Bay  and  Foulkc  Fjord,  at 
the  entrance  to  Smith  Sound.  It  thoa  apfMnn  that  wne  early 
Tertiary  tiraca  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  diraate  of 
Greenland. 

Nathorst  has  stlJ;^;cste<l  that  the  wholcof  Greenland  is  a  "hor-it," 
in  the  subordinate  folds  of  which,  as  well  as  in  the  deeper  "  graben," 
the  younger  rocks  are  nreser\'ed,  oftes  with  a  COVariaf  Of  Totiaiy 
or  Liter  lavu  flows  ' — J.  A.  H.] 

Minerah. — .Native  iron  was  fottOd  l»  NordenskiOld  at  Ovifalc, 
on  Disco  Island,  in  1870,  and  broughttO Sweden (1871)33  meteorites. 
The  hc'vicHt  n  iiiiili-  wei.'.lv.  fl  over  30  tons.  Similar  na:ivp  iron  has 
l.itiT  hc.  ti  I  i  .n  l  \\\-  K.  J.  V.  S!een.->t riiji  in  .st  ver.d  |ilaer_s  on  the 
west  co,i->t  enelos<'d  as  smaller  or  larger  nodules  in  the  basalt.  This 
iron  has  \cTy  often  beautiful  Widmannstfttten  figures  like  those  of 
iron  mctcontcs,  but  it  is  obviously  of  telluric  origin.*  In  1895 
Peary  found  WtiTe  iron  at  Cape  York;  since  John  Ross's  voyage 
in  t8i8  it  has  Iwai  known  to  exist  there,  and  from  it  the  Eskimo  got 
iron  for  their  weapons.  In  1897  Peary  brought  the  largest  nodule 
to  New  York;  it  was  estimated  to  weigh  nearly  too  tons.  This 
iron  is  considered  by  sc\-cral  of  the  first  authoritics|on  the  subject 
to  be  of  meteoric  origin,*  but  no  evidence  hitherto  given  seems  to 
prove  decisively  that  it  cannot  be  telluric.^  That  the  nodules  found 
were  lying  on  gneissic  rock,  with  no  basaltic  rocks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, docs  not  prove  that  the  iron  may  not  originate  from  basalt, 
for  the  nodules  may  have  been  transported  by  the  gl-xriers,  like 
other  erratic  blocks,  and  will  stand  erosion  much  longer  than  the 
basalt,  which  may  long  ago  have  disappeared.  This  iron  seems, 
howeven  In  sevenil  lespeciatobe mUke  the  celebrated  laigaaodnlaB 
of  iron  found  by  Noraenaitittld  at  Ovifak,  but  appears  to  reaemUa 
much  moreclosely  thesofter  kind  of  iron  nodulcsfo'jnd  by  Stccnstrup 
in  the  basalt;*  it  stattds  exposure  to  the  air  equally  well,  and  hat 
similar  Widmannstfltten  figures  wry  sharp,  a,s  is  to  K-  expected  in 
such  a  large  mass.  It  ceinlains,  however,  more  nickel  and  also 
phosphorus.  A  few  other  minerals  ma}r  be  noticed,  and  some  have 
E>een  worked  to  a  small  aatimt  gc^lnta  ia  abnndanC»  particularly 
near  Upernivik;  cryolite  H  fonnd  almost  exctnaivety  at  Ivigttit; 
copper  has  beirn  observt^d  at  several  places,  but  only  in  nodules  and 
laminae  of  limited  extent;  and  coal  of  poor  quality  is  found  in  the 
dist  ricts  about  Disco  Bay  and  L'manak  Fjord.  Steatite  or  aoapstonc 
has  long  been  wed  by  tne  aativca  for  the  munCwtme  «f  lampa  and 

vessels. 

Oimate.— The  cUmate  is  vety  uncertain,  the  weather  dmnging 
suddenly  from  bright  sunshine  (when  mosquitos  often  swarm)  to 

dense  fog  or  heavy  falls  of  snow  and  icy  winds.  At  Julianehaab 
in  the  extreme  south-w<sst  the  winter  is  not  much  colder  than  th.tt 
of  Norway  and  Swetlen  in  the  saiiie  lix  .diiy;  but  its  mi-:in  temtii'ra- 
tnre  for  the  whole  year  [irohabU-  appnixitnates  to  that  on  the 
Norwegian  roa.st  600  m.  farther  north.  The  climate  of  the  interior 
has  been  found  to  be  of  a  continental  character,  with  large  ranges 
of  temperature,  and  with  an  .ilmost  permanent  anti-c>rlonic  rejnon 
owr  the  interior  of  the  inland  ice,  from  which  the  prevailing  winds 
radiate  towards  the  coasts.  On  the  64th  parallel  the  mean  annual 
tem|M-r;«tnn-  at  an  elevation  of  6560  ft,  is  supposed  to  l>c F., 
or  reduee<l  to  sea  level  5'  F.  The  nuian  annual  temperature  in  the 
inn  nor  farther  north  is  supposed  to  be  -10*  F.  ntUiced  to  sea-level. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  warmest  month,  July,  in  the  interior 
should  be,  reduced  to  sca-levcl.  on  the  64th  parallel  32°  F.,  and 
that  of  the  coldest  month,  J.uiiiaiv,  .ibout  -22  F.,  while  in  North 
(Greenland  it  is  probaMy  -40"  r  loi  11!  to  s<'.i-li  \e[.  Here  we  m.iy 
probably  find  the  lowest  temperatures  of  the  twrthern  hemi»phere. 
The  interior  of  Greenland  contains  both  summer  and  wintera  pole 
of  cold,  situated  in  the  opposite  longitude  to  that  of  Siberia,  with 
which  it  is  wdl  able  to  compete  in  CKtrane  aevctity.  On  Naaaen'a 
expedition  tempentutea  of  alxmt  ^9*  F.  were  experienced  during 

'  See  .\.  G.  .Nathorst,  "  Iliilr.ig  till  nordijstra  (.ronlands  ger  lo,;i," 
with  map  Ctoiogiska  Forenin^ens  1  ^lockhoim  h'arluuuUmgar, 
No.  357,  Bd.  33.  HcdTt  4,  1901 ;  o.  Heer,  /Vara  fusttis  Aretit* 
(7  vols..  186S-1I83),  and  especially  MMtUbtr  om  GrSntani  for 
numerous  papers  on  the  geology  and  palaeontology. 

*  Me44.  om  Grdnt.,  part  iv.  pp.  115-131  (Copenhagen,  1S83). 

'Sec  Pcarv',  Norlkxcard  am  Ikt  "  SnMl  /«(,"  U.  604  M  aCQ. 
(New  York,  1898). 

<  See  foe.  cit.  pp.  127-128. 
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the  nijghts  in  the  befinnin^  of  Septeaber,  and  the  ffiinininiB  during 
the  winter  may  probably  Mnk  to— 90*  F.  in  the  interior  of  the  inland 
ice.  These  low  temperatures  arc  evidently  (  au>t-d  by  the  radiation 
of  heat  from  the  snciw-surface  in  the  rarofitd  air  in  the  interior. 
Tile  il.iily  ranj{f  <^f  tiinix'raturu  is  thirilnrc  vrrv  mnsidcraML, 
somctimcii  amounting  tu  40°.  Such  a  range  is  ciscwbcrc  found  unly 
in  deserts,  but  the  nufacc  of  the  inland  ice  may  be  co«isidei«d  to  Ix- 
an  elevated  desert  of  snow.*  The  climate  of  the  east  coast  is  on  the 
whole  coniiilerably  more  aictk  than  that  of  the  west  coast  on 
corresponding  latitudes;  the  land  is  much  more  completely  snow- 
CflVcri  1!.  .ind  [he  snow-li.ic  goes  considerably  lower.  The  probability 
al-;<>  :  'li.r  rlun-  mure  pret  ipitaliu;!.  anil  (hat  the  mean  tempera- 
tures are  lower.'  Tl»e  weli-knuwn  strangely  warm  and  dry  fokn- 
winds  of  Greenland  aaMr  both  on  the  west  and  the  ea.st  ciui»t; 
they  are  more  local  thra  ma  fonnerly  believed,  and  arc  formed  by 
cvcMttic  wioda  pawiiig  dtlwr  over  OMNiBUiiia  or  down  the  outer 
slope  of  the  tnland  MInge  and  dmilar  pbenonenn  and  the 
aurr>ra  arc  common. 

Fitunis  iifiif  Flora.  —  It  was  lonR  a  c.jii'.iiinii  tu  litf  that  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  Greenland  were  evsentially  tCuropean,  a  circumstance 
which  woold  make  it  probable  that  Greenland  has  been  aeparaled 
bv  sea  from  America  durins  a  loiwer  period  of  time  than  from 
Europe.  The  correctneM  of  tliia  jypothesis  may,  however,  be 
doubted.  The  land  mammals  of  Gfeenland  arc  decidedly  more 
American  than  European:  the  musk-ox,  the  b.inded  lemming 
[CuHuutus  lorquaiui).  the  white  pol-ir  wolf,  of  uhii  h  there  sevms  to 
have  been  a  new  invasion  recently  round  the  northern  part  of  the 
countiy  to  die  caat  coait,  the  Kawnio  and  the  dog— oroliably  also 
the  remdcer — have  all  coma  finm  America,  while  the  other  land 
mammals,  the  polar  bear,  the  pohr  fon,  the  Arctic  hare,  the  Moat 
{Muitela  erminea),  are  peifectly  cnciimpohr  forms.  The  species  of 
seals  and  whales  are,  if  anythmtt,  more  .\meriian  than  European, 
anil  some  extent  are  the  fishes.    The  bladder-nose  seal 

(Cyilfpkora  cristata),  for  instance,  may  be  said  to  be  a  Cnenland' 
American  species,  while  a  Scandinavian  speoMk  iBch  tha  frey 
seal  (Halkhoerus  try  pus),  appears  to  be  veiy  raie  faoA  la  Gncalaml 
and  America.  Of  the  sixty-one  species  of  birds  btCadlnK  ia  Graea> 
land,  Mght  are  European-Asiatic,  four  are  .'\mericBat  and  dbe  ICit 
circumpolar  or  North  Atlantic  and  .North  Pacific  in  their  distribu- 
tion.'  About  Jio  s|x-<  ie.*  of  va.M  lil.ir  |J;.^^lt■^  .ire  found,  of  which 
about  forty  species  arc  Anwrican.  'urty-four  Eiiropcan-Aaatic, 
fifteen  eatwrnic.  and  the  reit  ootnnmn  botn  to  America  and  Europe 
nr  Alb.  We  tnus  see  that  the  American  and  the  Europeaa-Aaiatic 
eiementa  of  the  flora  are  nearly  eouiv.'ilent ;  and  if  the  flora  of 
Arctic  North  Amerii-a  wrre  U  tttrr  known,  the  number  of  plants 
common  to  Amirii  ,1  ttii^;ht  111-  Mill  more  enlarged.' 

In  the  viuth.  .1  :i  ^\  k'  j'  .  shc-ep,  j\cn  and  pigs  have  been  intro- 
duced. The  wlialin>(  iiidubtry  was  formerly  prolific  oflf  the  west 
COait  but  decaved  when  the  right  whale  nearly  disapoeared.  The 
wMte  whale  fisncrv  of  the  Eskimo,  however,  continues,  and  scaling 
is  important;  walruses  are  also  caught  and  sometimes  narwhal. 
There  are  also  important  fisheries  fur  cod,  caplin,  halibut,  red  lish 
(Hebastes)  and  nepisak  (Cyctoplerus  lumfms);  a  shark  (Somniosui 
murocephaJiisj  is  taken  for  the  oil  from  it.s  liver;  and  sea-trout  arc 
found  in  the  streams  and  small  lakes  of  the  south.  On  land  reindeer 
woo  formerly  hunted,  to  their  practical  extinction  in  the  south, 
but  in  the  dtstrirtji  of  Oxlthoab.  Sukkertoppen  and  IloUiensborg 
there  are  still  many  reindi-er.  The  eicter-dui  k,  Kuillemoi  and  other 
sea-birds  are  in  some  (larts  valuable  for  fi>!jd  in  winlcr.  ,unl  "o  is 
the  ptarmiK'in.  Eb§s  of  sea-birds  are  collected  and  eider-down. 
Valuable  fur  i.-*  obt.iined  from  the  white  and  bUw  fom  the  iUn  of 
the  eider-duck  and  the  (K>lar  \>cir. 

At  Tasiusak  (73°  22'  N.),  the  most  northern  civilised  itettlemcnt 
in  the  World,  gardening  has  been  attempted  without  success,  but 
eeveral  plant •<  do  will  in  forrin«  franus.  .Vl  l'nvan.ik  (70"  40'  .\.) 
Ik  thi-  m:>,t  norlhiin  |.:.irdtMi  in  ll'i-  wiirl'i.  litinKiii  .imi  i.idi.slii -a 
grow  well,  turnii"-  ilnit  imt  ovcry  year^  let  tine  and  ilirrvil  suc- 
ceed wjmitimLs,  but  [ur-ky  lannot  be  rean-d,    .\l  jacobshavn 

'II.  Mohn.  ■  rile  (  licit, itf  of  the  Interi.ir  of  (Greenland"  Tlie 
.S>(j,7.  Ceozr.  ^faf,az^ne,  mA.  ix,  1 1 .iliiibtir^ih.  l.H'i.v),  nji.  14J-145,  199; 
H.  Vbihii  and  F.  Nanscn,  "  Wisscnschaftlichc  Erxcbnissc,"  &C, 
BrgSnzungsheft  No.  IM  mPetermanns  ifi«ct/HJt|«M(l8Qa),jpL  51. 
•  •  On  the  climate  of  tne  eaM  coast  of  Greenland  see  V.  \nllaome- 
Jantten.  UeddeUher  om  Grdnland,  part  ix.  (1889),  pp.  285.310, 
part  xvii.  (1895).  PP-  i7'-'8o. 

"  See  A.  Paulsen,  Mrtfutolo^.  Zntschrift  (i88g),  p.  2^1  ;  F.  Nanwn, 
Tkr  First  Crossmr  0/  Grrrniu.ul  {\,inn].m.  m)1.  ii.  y\).  496-497; 

H.  Mohn  and  P-  Nanscn,  "  Wisa  nschaftlichc  Ergcbnissc."  &c. 
Enanzungsheft  No.  105  zu  Pelermanns  itUttiltmpeu  (1892)  p.  51. 

*H.  Wnge,  "  Gr6nlands  Fugle,"  Meddddter  am  GrOniand, 
part  xxi.  pp.  G2-63  (Copenhagen,  1899). 

'Sec  J.  I.anue.  "  Conspectus  florae  Grocnlandicae,"  ileddeUJser 
om  CronliinJ.  part  iii.  ! TofwnhaRen,  1 880  and  1887);  E.  Warminjj, 
(.ronlan  li  W v^et.ii ii.n,"  Mcddeleijer  om  Grdnland.  part  xii. 
(Co|>eiih.i),;i-n.  1HH.H);  anil  in  Botaniicht  JahrbSthtr,  vol.  x.  (1888- 
1889).  .See  al«>  A.  BIytt,  Entlcrs  JahrhUcktr,  n.  (iMa),  pp.  1-50; 
A.  G.  Naiborst.  Otrcrntt  af  K.  Vetenskap.  Akad.  PoHmtiL  (Stock- 
holm, i8«4):  "  KritiKhe  Bemerkunien  «bcr  die  GemUchte  der 
VcgetatfoB  GritalMMb,"  Balmitdk  JgMtdm,  voL  xlv.  (1891). 


(69°  12'  N.),  oaly  some  15  m.  from  the  inlaad  ice,  gardening  succeeds 
very  wcQ;  brooeoU  and  lettuce  grow  willingly;  the  spinach  pro- 
duces laite  leaves:  dierviL  peppcr-gimm.  leeks,  parsley  and  turnips 
grow  very  well;  the  radishes  are  sown  and  gathered  twice  during 
the  summer  (June  to  .Au^usU.  In  the  s-jutfi,  in  the  Juli.»nehaaD 
district,  even  flowering  plants,  such  as  aster,  neniophilia  and 
mignonette,  are  cultivated,  and  broccoli,  ipiBacb,  sorrel,  cberwil. 
parsley,  rhubarb,  turnips,  lettuce,  radishes  grow  well.  Poutoes 
give  fair  results  when  they  are  talnn  good  caic  of.  carrots  grow  to 
a  thickness  of  I J  in.,  while  cabbage  does  poorly.  Strawberries 
and  cucumbers  havr  been  ripened  in  a  forcing  fraSM.  In  the 
"  Ki>n|.;< --pt  l]  "  (KiiiL;'>  mirror  )  of  the  13th  century  It  la  Mated 
that  the  old  Norsemen  tried  in  vain  to  rais^'  bariey. 

The  wild  vegetation  in  the  height  of  summer  is,  in  favooftlble 
situations,  profuse  m  individual  plant«,  though  scanty  in  tpeciea. 
The  plunt.s  are  of  the  usual  arctic  type,  and  identical  witb  or  allied 
to  those  found  in  Lapland  or  on  the  summits  of  the  highest  Britiah 
hills.  Purest  there  is  none  in  all  the  country.  In  the  north,  where 
the  li('hcn-< overed  or  iie-shavcn  rocks  do  not  protrude,  the  groiuid 
is  covered  with  a  carp>-i  of  mosses,  creeping  dwarf  wUlows,  crow- 
berries  and  similar  plants,  while  the  flowers  most  common  are  the 
andromeda,  the  yellow  poppy,  pcdicularis,  pyrola,  Ac  besides  the 
flowering  mosses;  but  in  South  Greenland  there  is  something  in 
the  shape  of  bush,  the  dw.irf  birches  even  rising  a  few  feet  in  very 
sheluTid  pl.u  es,  the  willows  may  grow  higher  than  a  man,  and  the 
vcyrtJlion  I:.      ,  jrc-tiir  and  ni>iri' al)iindant . 

Governmenl  i)iui  Trade. —  The  trade  of  Greenland  is  a  monopoly 
of  the  Danish  crown,  dating  from  1774,  and  is  administered  in 
Copenhagen  by  a  government  board  (JtCMtgaliifK  GrMandske 
Haiidd)  and  in  the  country  by  various  gOTCnUBOIt  otiiciak 
In  order  lo  meet  tbe  double  ptuposcs  of  govemnuaft  aad  tiade, 
the  west  coast,  up  to  nearly  74"  N.,  is  divided  into  two  fupao* 
torates,  tbe  aottthem  atendmg  to  67*  40'  N.,  tbe  noftibcm  coa* 
prisiiig  tbe  mt  of  tbe  ooiintiy;  the  respective  seats  of  fim(B> 
nent  belDg  M  Godtbaab  aad  Godbavn.  These  inspectoratea 
arc  ruled  by  two  superior  officials  or  governors  responsible  to 
the  director  of  the  board  in  Copenhagen.  Each  (.■  in^jMr- 
toratcs  is  divided  into  districts,  each  district  having,  m  aiiuitiun 
to  the  chief  setlliminl  or  roloni.  several  outlying  posts  and 
Eskimo  hunting  station,',  each  prcsiiicd  over  by  an  ttdtigfrr, 
who  is  responsible  lo  the  cohnibeslyrcr,  or  superintendent  of  the 
district.  These  trading  setlleitienis,  which  dot  the  coast  for 
a  distance  of  1000  m.,  arc  about  sixty  in  number.  From  the 
Eskimo  hunting  and  fishing  stations  blubber  is  the  chief  article 
received,  and  isforwardtnl  in  casks  to  the  coloni,  where  it  ib  Iioiled 
into  oil,  and  prepared  for  being  despatched  to  Copenhagen  by 
means  of  the  government  ships  which  arrive  and  leave  between 
May  and  November.  For  tbe  rest  of  tbe  year  Davi(atu»  is 
stopped,  tbou^  die  winter  neatbs  fatin  the  busy  aeal>kilfii« 
season.  Tbe  prinriple  u|iob  whfcb  tbe  gpvemment  acu  is  to 
give  the  natives  low  pikes  for  their  produce,  but  to  sell  them 
European  articles  of  necessity  at  prime  cost,  and  oihcr  s'ores, 
such  as  bread,  at  prices  which  will  scarcely  pay  for  the  purihasc 
and  freight,  while  no  merchatulise  i.s  charged,  on  an  average, 
more  than  20%  over  the  cost  jirice  in  Denmark.  In  addition 
the  Grccnlanders  are  allowed  to  order  goods  from  private  dealers 
on  paying  freipht  for  them  at  the  rate  of  jjd.  per  10  lb.  or  is.  6d. 
per  tub.  ft  The  prices  lo  be  paid  lor  Europ<'an  and  native 
articles  arc  tixcd  every  year,  the  prices  current  in  Danish  aad 
Eskimo  being  printed  and  distributed  by  the  government. 
Out  of  the  payment  five-sixlhs  are  given  to  the  sellers,  and  one- 
si;iih  devoted  lo  the  Greeulandcrs'  public  fund,  spent  in  "  public 
wotkA,"  in  charity,  and  on  other  unfotcacca  cootiofndea. 
Hie  object  of  the  BMBopoly  is  aoic^  far  tbe  good  of  the  Green* 
landenp-to  pievent  apteits  befaic  eold  to  than,  aad  tbe  vke, 
discaae  and  ndsciy  which  usuaOy  attend  tbe  collision  betweea 
natives  and  civilization  of  the  trader's  tyf>e  being  introduced 
into  the  primitive  arctic  community.  The  insjiectors,  in  addition 
to  being  trade  superiii(enilet;l.s.  are  m.igist rales,  but  serious 
crime  is  very  rare.  Though  the  off.Lials  are  all-powerful,  local 
couiii  ils  "T  p.ir.'ii-i.uif.t  were  organized  in  1S57  in  every  lii.stnrt. 
To  ihrM-  parish  parliament.s  delegates  are  sent  from  every  staticn. 
These  parsissots.  eleclcj  al  llic  rate  of  about  one  refiresenlalive 
to  ISO  voters,  wear  a  cap  with  a  badge  (a  bear  rampant),  and  aid 
the  European  members  of  the  council  in  distributing  the  surplus 
profit  apportioned  to  each  district,  and  genenlly  m  adviiiaf  w 
to  tbe  welfare  of  that  part  of  Grewlaad  under  their  paitia] 
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control.  'I"hc  rminiripal  coiinri!  hns  the  disposal  nf  20°',,  of  the 
annua]  protits  made  on  produce  purchased  within  the  conHnes 
of  each  district.  It  holds  two  sessions  every  year,  and  the 
discussions  are  entirely  in  the  Eskimo  language.  In  addition 
to  their  functions  as  guardians  of  the  poor,  the  pMfilh  tncmbcrs 
tuvc  to  invesUgMe  crimes  and  punish  misdemeanonn,  settle 
litigations  and  &nAt  inheritances.  They  can  impoie  fines  for 
amall  oienca  not  wnth  lending  befoie  the  impcctor,  and,  in 
fim  <if  1ii[h  iiHiiliiiiiiiiiwirtlr  Inwe  the  ptfW^of  fnfficting  oocponl 
punUuncnt* 

A  Dankh  colonl  in  Greenland  might  seem  to  many  not  to  be 
a  cheerful  place  at  best;  though  in  the  long  summer  days  they 
would  certainly  f':nd  wme  of  those  on  the  southern  fjords  com- 
paratively pleasant.    Thr  (art        however,  thai  most  [n-uplc 
who  ever  lived  some  tin-.c  in  CJrccnland  alway?;  lung  lu  gu  back. 
There  are  genemllv  in  a  <i>/fjni  three  or  four  Danish  houses, 
built  of  wood  ar.rj  pitched  over,  in  addition  to  storehouses  and 
a  blubbrr-lioiling  rstabli.'^hment.    The  D;ir.i.sh  residents  may 
include,  iKsidcs  a  coitmi-bestyrer  and  his  assistant,  a  missionair 
4Hr  dergyman,  at  a  few  places  also  a  doctor,  and  perhaps  a 
carpenter  and  a  schoolmaster.    In  addition  there  are  generally 
from  twenty  to  several  hundred  EskifnO,  wfao  live  in  huts  built 
of  •tooe  Mid  tttd ,  each  eirterad  by  a  dMVt  tunnd.  Lately  thdr 
liouica  in  the  eiltfim  have  dhe  to  auno  otent  hcen  Malt  of 
iniKMted  mod.  FoUoning  the  teett  eoaat  northward,  the 
trading  centra  an  thcee:  in  the  eouth  hapcctotate,  Julianc- 
haab,  near  wliicb  are  remains  of  the  early  Norse  settlements  of 
Eric  the  Red  and  his  companions  (the  Oiler-Bygd);  Frederiks- 
ha.ib.  in  which  district  are  the  rryoliie  mines  of  Ivigtut.  Ciodt- 
ha^b,  the  princtpal  settlement  of  all.  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  arc  also  early  >.'orsc  remains  (the  Vester-Bygd);  Sukker 
loppen,  a  most  picturesque  locality;  and  Hobtenboi^.    In  the 
north  inspectorate  the  centres  are:  Egcdesminde,  on  an  iB\ci 
at  the  mouth  of  Discn  Bay;    ChrisUanshaab,  one  of  tlic 
pleasantctt  settlements  in  the  north,  and  Jacobshavn,  on  the 
inner  shores  of  the  same  bay;  Godhavn  (or  Lievely)  on  the 
south  coast  of  Disco  Island,  formerly  an  important  seat  of 
the  whaling  indiatty;  Ritenbeok,  Umaaak,  and,  niott  northerly 
of  dl,  XJvi/aMik.  Oa  the  cast  ooait  then  la  but  one  caAmi.' 
AngHmyalik,  hi  6f  yef  N.,  only  estahUahad  in  1894. 
ecdcaiaetkal  pmpotei  Daniih  Onenland  is  redEoned  fd  the 
province  of  the  bishop  of  ^eland.  The  Danish  miadon  In 
Greenland  has  a  yearly  grant  of  £3000  from  the  trading  revenue 
of  the  colony,  besides  a.  contribution  of  fSSo  fron'.  the  s'ate. 
Ihc  -Moravian  mission,  which  had  worked  in  Greenland  for  a 
century  and  a  half,  retired  from  the  country  in  irjoo.  The 
trade  of  (irc«niaod  has  on  the  whole  much  flecrcascd  in  modern 
tinies.  and  trading  and  miisiotis  coil  the  Danish  state  a  com 
paratively  larg^  sum  (about  in, 000  every  year),  althouph  thi'i 
is  partly  covered  by  the  income  from  the  royalty  of  the  rryoliie 
m^Ma  at  Ivigtut.    There  is,  however,  a  yearly  deficiency  of  more 
tlwn  jitooow  The  decline  in  the  value  of  the  trade,  which  was 
formerly  very  profitable,  has  to  a  great  extent  heeiv  brought 
about  by  the  fall  ia  the  price  of  seal-oil.  It  might  be  expected 
that  tbm  ifaonid  be  a  deocaae  In  the  Greenfauid  seal  fiilieriea, 
cnused  by  tha  Enttspcan  and  Anwrican  aeeloi  catddDg  inger 
qwantitisa«>«iyyr,es|iecially  alongthc  ooaataof  Kewfomdland 
and  Lalwador,  and  so  actually  dimimshiiig  tlie  ntttnber  oF  the 
animals  in  the  Greenland  seas.  The  statistics  of  South  Greenland, 
however,  do  not  seem  to  demonstrate  any  such  decrease.  The 
overage  number  of  seals  killed  annually  is  about  j3,ooo.'  The 

'Ottin/  »[>  rcprciienfatiun.s  of  die  Swidl.ti  ^overnmpnt  in  l?l74 
as  t"  thr  Killing  of  sealN  al  lin-i  ilin;;  tinr-  iin  the  i:,ist  c  j.ir.t  i;f  liri(  ii- 
land,  and  the  conecqucnt  lo»ii  ot  young  aeals  kcft  to  die  ot  Marvitliun, 
the  Seal  Fisheries  Act  1875  was  passed  in  England  to  provide  for 
the  cntablishntent  of  a  cloec  time  far  aeal  fishery  in  the  seas  in 
question.  This  act  empowered  the  crown,  by  oroer  in  council,  to 
put  it*  pruvMons  in  force,  «lu  i!  atiy  foreign  state,  whose  ship* 
or  subjects  were  cnpagrd  in  the  seal  fishery  in  the  area  mentioned 
in  the  schedule  there  to,  had  made,  or  was  about  to  make,  similar  pro- 
vtiiions  with  reapert  to  il*  »hips  and  subjects.  An  order  in  council 
under  the  actt  aeciariiw  the  wason  to  begin  on  the  3rd  of  April  in 
each  year,  was  iaracd  F«bruar)  8,  1876.  Resciaded  February  iSt 
•S76,  it  was  iMoactcd  oh  November  aS>  ttji,  and  iaatiU  opentive, 


annu.1l  value  nf  imports,  consisting  of  manufactured  goods, 
foodstuffs,  &c.,  may  be  token  somewhat  to  exceed  1^40,000. 
The  chief  articles  of  export  (together  with  those  that  have 
lapsed)  have  been  already  indicated;  but  they  may  be  sum- 
marized as  including  seal-oil,  seal,  fox,  bird  and  bear  skins, 
fish  products  and  eiderdown,  with  some  quantity  of  woikcd 
skins.  Walrus  tuska  and  walrus  hides,  which  In  the  days  of  the 
old  Noise  settlenwuta  were  the  chief  aitides  ol  eipatt,  aie  now 
ot  iltde  importance. 

Pomatum.— The  area  of  the  entice Dnabh  Cdlony  is  cstiraated 
at  45,000  sq.  m.,  and  its  poputation  in  toot  was  ii.Soj-  The 
Europeans  number  about  300.  The  Eskimo  pojiulation  of 
Danish  Greenland  (west  coast)  seems  to  have  decte.csed  since 
the  middle  of  the  i<Sth  century,  fdans  F.gede  eslin-.ated  the 
popuialioii  then  at  .^o.coo,  but  this  i.';  jtrobably  a  large  over- 
estimate. 'J'he  decrease  may  chieiiy  have  been  due  to  infectious 
diseases,  csprnally  a  vrr^-  severe  epidemic  oi  smallpox.  During 
the  last  half  of  the  igth  rentury  there  was  on  the  whole  a  slight 
increase  of  the  native  population.  The  population  fluctuates 
a  good  deal,  owing,  to  some  extent,  to  an  immigration  of  natives 
from  the  cast  to  the  west  coast.  The  population  of  the  east 
coast  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  <dccrea.^ir.g  in  number,  several 
faiindicds  chiefly  living  at  Angmagssalik.  in  the  north  part  of 
the  east  coast,  in  the  region  in  Soonsby  Ffoid  and  Fkana  Josef 
Fjord,  numerous  rtiins  «if  Eskimo  Mttlementa  are  band,  and  in 
1823  Clavering  met  Eskimo  there,  bat  now  they  have  dther 
completely  died  out  or  have  wandered  south.  A  little  tribe  of 
Eskimo  liWnyg  in  the  region  of  Cape  York  near  Smith  Sound — 
the  so  railed    Arctic  Higbiandcn "  or  Smith  Sound  Eskimo— 

numl-ier  afiout  240. 

Htslory. — In  the  bepinninc  of  the  loth  century  the  Nor%Tcpiai> 
Clunnbjorn.  son  of  Ulf  Kr.'ika,  is  reported  to  have  found  stune 
isLxnds  to  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  lie  iv.a>'  have  seen,  without 
landing  upon  it,  the  southern  part  of  the  east  coast  of  Greenland. 
In  983  the  Norwegian  Eric  the  Red  sailed  from  Iceland  to  find 
the  land  which  Gunnbjttrn  had  seen,  and  he  spent  three  years 
on  its  south-western  coasts  exploring  the  country.  On  his  return 
to  Iceland  in  98  5  he  called  the  land  Greenland  in  order  to  make 
people  more  willing  to  go  thcze,  and  repotted  so  favoun^ily  on 
its  pooibilities  thiu  he  had  no  difficulty  ht  obtaining  folkiweta. 
In  986  hs  started  again  from  Ibefamd  with  95  ahipsi  Init  onty 
14  of  them  teadmd  Greenland,  where  a  colony  was  founded  OA 
the  80Uth-w«st  coast,  in  the  present  Julianehaab  district.  Eric 
bii'lt  his  bouse  at  Braltalid.  near  llie  inner  end  of  th.c  fjord 
■funtipdliarfik,  just  north  of  the  present  Julianehaab.  (5theT 
se' tiers  followed  and  in  a  few  years  two  colonies  had  been  formed, 
one  callet!  (Vstcrbygd  in  the  prtstnt  dtsiricl  of  Julianehaab 
con;pri.-.ii'.g  later  al.'oul  iqo  farms,  and  anotSer  called  N'ester- 
bycd  farther  north  on  the  west  const  in  the  present  distrirt 
of  (lodthaab,  compnsinR  later  alioui  no  farm?.  N'unierou.s  ruins 
in  the  various  fjords  of  these  two  dutricls  imiicatc  now  where 
these  colonies  were.  Wooden  coffins,  with  skeletons  wrapped 
in  coarse  hairy  cloth,  and  both  pagan  and  Christian  tombstones 
with  runic  inscriptions  have  been  found.  On  a  voyage  from 
Norway  to  Gmnbtnd  Ldf  Ericsson  Onn  of  Eric  the  Red)  dis- 
oovned  Ameiica  in  the  year  leeo^  and  a  few  jrcnis  hiter  To^finn 
Kadse&w  mlied  wRh  thnesUps  and  abdat  I jo  Bien,  from  Green- 
land to  NeivA  Scotia  to  form  a  oolooy,  Init  tctutned  three  years 

later  (sec  ViKLAiiD). 

When  the  Norsemen  came  to  Greenland  they  found  various 
remains  iinlicatiiif;,  as  the  old  sa^ras  s<iy.  thai  there  had  been 
people  oi  a  siRiilar  kind  as  those  tlicy  met  with  in  VmUnd,  in 
.\mcrira,  whom  they  called  Skrading  (the  meaning  of  the  word 
is  uncertain,  it  means  po^^yiblv  weak  ppople'i:  but  the  sncas 
do  not  rC]>urt  that  '.hey  actually  met  the  r.alivcs  then,  liut 
somewhat  later  they  have  probably  met  with  the  Eskimo 
farther  north  on  the  west  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Disco 
Bay,  where  the  Norsemen  went  to  catch  -seal?,  walrus,  &C. 
The  Norse  colonists  penetrated  on  these  fishing  expeditions  st 
least  to  73°  N.,  where  a  small  runic  stone  from  the  i4tb  centuiy 
has  been IbukL  On  a  Toyags  in  isdy  they  penetrated  even  still 
farther  north  into  the  UdvOle  Bay« 
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Chriitfamity  wm  iotfodimd  liy  Lot  EtknoD  at  due  iivunce 
of  OUTqrgviHaai  Idng  of  Nonnv,  in  loee  aa^ 
1b  the  beginabig  «f  tke  iJtli  oentuiy  Greenlaiid  fat  fis  «wn 
bishop,  who  raidiM!  at  Ganlar,  near  the  present  Ealdnio  station 

Igoliko,  on  an  isthmus  between  two  fjords,  Igaliksfjord  (the  old 
Einarsfjord)  and  Tunugdiiarfik  (the  old  Eriksfjord),  inside  the 
present  colonv  Juli  inchaab,  The  X(ir-;c  t  olottics  had  twelve 
churches,  one  mun.ij'.i;ry  and  one  nuuiicry  in  the  Oslerbygd, 
and  four  churches  in  ihe  \'csterbygd.  Grecaland,  like  Iceland, 
had  a  republican  organization  up  to  the  years  1J4;  to  1261, 
when  the  Grecnlanders  win;  indurcd  to  swear  ailcgiancc  to  the 
king  of  Norway.  Greenland  belonged  to  the  Norwegian  crown 
till  1814,  when,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  union  between  Denmark 
and  Norway,  neither  it  nor  Iceland  and  the  Faeroes  were  mcn- 
tiooed,  and  they,  therefore,  were  kept  by  the  Danish  king  and 
thus  came  to  Denmark.  The  settlements  were  called  respectively 
.  Osier  Bygi  (or  eastern  settlement)  and  Vester  (mateni)  Byt4, 
both  bebig  now  known  to  be  on  the  aoutfa  and  WMt  ootat  (to  Uie 
diitiica  d  Jtilianehaab  and  Godtbaab  i«|iMlivd!y},  tbou^ 
for  long  the  view  was  persistently  bdd  that  Uie  fint  was  on  the 
east  coast,  and  numerous  expeditions  have  been  sent  in  search 
d  these  "  lost  colonies  "  and  their  imaginary  survivors.  These 
settlements  at  the  height  of  t  heir  prosperity  are  estimated  to  have 
had  10,000  inhabitants,  which,  houcvcr,  is  ati  over  csliir.atc,  the 
number  ha\'ing  prubahly  been  nearer  onc-hah'  or  one-third  ot 
that  number.  The  last  bishop  appointed  to  (Irecnland  died  in 
1540,  but  long  before  that  date  those  api>ui:ili.d  had  never 
reoiched  their  sees;  the  last  bishop  who  rcsidc  l  .11  * .in  iilirid 
died  there  in  1377.  After  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  very 
Bttle  Is  heard  of  the  settlements,  and  their  communication  with 
the  motherland,  Norway,  evidently  (ladualiy  ceased.  This 
may  have  been  due  in  great  pait  tO  the  fact  that  the  shipping 
and  tiade  of  Gneoland  became  a  monopoly  of  the  king  of 
Norway,  wte  kapt  only  one  ship  aaiUllt  at  long  intervals  (of 
yean)  to  Gneaiaad}  at  the  same  ttane  the  sfai|;^ag  and  tnde 
of  Norway  came  mon  and  more  m  the  hands  of  the  Hansfiatir 
League,  which  took  no  interest  in  Greenland.  The  last  ship  that 
is  known  to  have  visited  the  Norse  colony  in  Greenland  returaed 
to  Norway  in  1410.  Wiih  r.o  iupporl  from  home  the  settlements 
seem  to  have  decayed  rapidly.  It  has  been  supposed  that  they 
were  destroyed  by  attacks  of  the  Eskimo,  who  about  this  period 
seem  to  have  become  more  numerous  and  to  have  extended 
southwards  along  the  coast  from  the  north.  This  seems  a  less 
feasible  explanation;  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Norse  settlers 
intermarried  with  the  Eskimo  and  were  gradually  absorbed. 
About  the  end  of  the  15th  or  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century 
it  would  appear  that  all  Norse  colonization  had  practically 
disq>peaied.  When  in  1585  John  Davis  visited  it  there  was  no 
sign  i  any  people  save  the  Eskimo,  among  whose  traditions  are  a 
lew  dinct^  nlatliw  to  the  old  Nonemen,  and  several  tncea  of 
None  inSuence.*  For  more  than  two  hundred  yean  Gnenlend 
seems  to  have  been  neglected,  almost  fniotten.  It  was  visited 
by  whalers,  chiefly  Dutch,  but  nothing  in  the  form  of  permanent 
I  unipean  settlements  was  established  until  the  year  17J1,  when 
the  iirsl  missionary,  the  Norwegian  clergyman  Hans  Egede, 
landed,  and  established  a  settlement  near  Godthaab.  .\niid 
many  hardships  and  discouragements  he  persevered;  and  al 
the  present  day  the  native  race  is  civilized  and  Christianized. 
Many  of  the  colonists  of  tlie  i8th  century  were  convicts  and 
other  offenders;  and  in  i~^o  the  trade  became  a  monojvoly  in 
the  hands  of  a  private  comp.iny.  In  17.^3- '734  there  was  a 
dreadful  epidemic  of  smallj»>v.  which  destroyed  a  great  number 
of  the  people.  In  1774  the  trade  ceased  to  be  profitable  as  a 
private  monopoly,  and  to  prevent  it  being  abandoned  the 
government  took  it  over,  julianehaab  was  founded  ia  the 
following  year,  in  itey-1814,  owing  to  the  war,  communication 
was  cut  off  with  Norway  and  Dcamatk;  bnt  subsequently  the 
colony  prospered  in  a  boguid  fashion. 

AutHoriiUt.-'tm  to  the  diseovary  of  Cmiilaiid  by  tiM  Norsemen 
and  its  early  history  see  Konrad  Maurer's  cscoelieRt  paper,  "  Ge- 
acUchtc  dor  EntdecKung  Ostsriinlands  "  in  the  report  of  Die  aveitt 

*  ~'      >  C(.  F.  Nansen.  Eskimo  Lije  ^London, 
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deulsche  Nordpolarfahrt  1869-1870  (Leipzig,  1874),  vol.  i.;  G.  Stonn, 
Studifs  on  the  "  Vinfliind  "  Voyagfi  (Cojxiihdkien,  I6.'<g):  Eslraits 
drt  Mfmmrei  de  la  SocUlt  Royale  des  Anli<juaires  du  Nord  (l8£8); 
K.  J.  V.  Stccnstrup,  "  Om  Osterbygden."  MeddtleUer  om  GrOidaili, 
part  ix.  (1882),  pp.  1-51;  Finnur  JAnMon,  "  GrOnlandt  gaiula 
Tupoerafi  efier  Kildernc  "  in  MeddeUistr  om  Grdntand,  part  XX. 
{1899),  pp.  265-320;  Joseph  Fischer,  The  Diicoveries  of  the  Norsemgm 
in  Amencd,  translated  from  German  by  R.  H.  ?-Dul-i)\-  (London, 
iiHVj  I.  .Vs  to  the  general  literature  on  ('.n  ■  iil.inf!,  .1  :i;iml>er  of  the 
mi>rc  important  modern  work*  have  b««n  noticed  in  footnotes. 
The  often-quoted  M*jUtUttr  em  GrttUmd  it  of  especial  value;  it 
|s  published  in  parts  (Copenhagen)  rinoe  1879,  and  is  chiefly  written 
in  Danish,  but  each  part  has  a  summary  m  French.  In  part  xifi. 
there  is  a  most  valuable  li.1t  of  literature  a))out  Greenland  Hp  to 
l88o.    See  aino  Geographical  Journal,  pamm. 

Amongst  otlicr  important  books  on  Greenland  may  be  mentioned: 
Hans  Egcflc,  Description  of  Greenland  (London,  1745);  Craniz, 
History  of  Greenland  (2  voU.,  London,  1820);  CTOnUntds  kisloriske 
klindesmerker  (x  vols.,  Copenha||en,  1838-1845);  H.  Rink,  Danish 
Gretnland  (London,  1877);  H.  Rink.  TnUs  rf  the  Eskimo  (London, 
1875);  (sec  also  same,  Eskimo  Tnbci  "  in  S( cddtUistr  om  Grin- 
laid,  part  xi.) ;  Johnstrup,  Giuecke't  MiHtraiogiske  Reite  i  GriiiUand 
yopcnbaien.  1)73).  ^.  N,^ 

ORBBNIAW  (a  "  grassy  bOl  "),  a  town  of  Berwickshire,  Scot- 
land.   Pop.  (iQoi)  6it.    ItissituatcdontbeBlackaddcr,  62}m. 

S.E.of  Edijiburgh  by  the  North  British  railway  company's  branch 
line  from  Rcston  Junction  to  St  Boswells.  The  town  was  built 
tow  ards  t  he  end  of  the  17th  century,  to  take  the  place  of  an  older 
one.  which  stood  about  a  mile  to  the  S.E.  It  was  the  county  town 
from  i6g6  to  1855,  w  hen  for  several  years  it  shared  this  dignity 
with  Duns,  which,  however,  is  now  the  sole  capital.  I'he  chief 
manufactures  arc  woollens  an<l  agricultural  implements,  .\bout 
3  m.  to  the  S.  the  ruin  of  iiumc  Castle,  foimdcd  in  the  13th 
century,  occupies  a  commanding  site.  Captured  by  the  English 
in  1547,  in  spite  of  Lady  Home's  gallant  defence,  it  was  retaken 
two  years  afterwards,  only  to  fall  again  in  1569.  /Vicer  its 
sunoider  u>  C^mweUin  t6sekftadMaUy  decmd.  Towaidn 
the  dnae  of  the  lath  OBBtnrjr  the  gad  ami  ol  KaidMnant  had  the 
waUa  nbuOt  o«t  of  the  old  itoneib  aad  the  euli^  thon^  a  mcne 
sbeU  of  the  odgfnalitTiKtnre,  is  now  a  pictunsque  rtdn. 

ABBMUUV,  nMOM  (1783-1853),  American  jurist,  was 
bom  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  on  the  sth  of  December 
I7-S.J.  When  a  child  he  w.-us  taken  !iy  his  falher  to  M.iine,  whi  rc^ 
he  studied  law,  and  in  1S06  began  to  practise  al  Standish-  He 
soon  removed  to  Gray,  where  he  practised  for  twelve  years,  and 
in  iKiS  removed  to  Portland.  He  was  reporter  of  the  supreme 
court  (if  Maine  from  1830  to  1832,  and  published  nine  volumes  of 
A'  /JiT.'i  ^r/  Cases  in  Ihe  Supreme  Court  of  Maine  (1822-1835). 
ill  iS<t  he  became  Royall  professor,  and  in  1846  succeeded 
Judge  Joseph  Story  as  Dane  professor  of  law  in  Harvard  Univei^ 
sity:  in  1848  be  retired  from  his  aellM  dittias,  and  became 
professor  emeritus.  After  being  for  many  jrean  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bible  Society,  he  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on 
the  6th  of  October  1855.  Gwgnkaf'aprindpal  work  is  a  2>»M<jiis 
MslAs iMMj/ JBWIniM  (5  vols.,  tS^s-tSss).  Ho abo pnbHihed 
A  FtiB  CaUeetum  of  Cases  OvemM,  DmM,  DtiAled,  or  limiki 
M  IImp  Applicatum,  taken  from  AmiritM  and  Smtfuh  Rtptrit 
(1831),  and  ExamitwtioH  of  the  Testimony  of  the  Four  Evangelistt 
by  Ihe  Rules  of  Evidence  administered  in  Ike  Courts  of  Justice, 
'uilh  ijtcaun!  <if  the  Trial  of  Jr-.ub  (  1S46;  Lmnlon,  1847).  He 
reviseii  f^r  the  .American  courts  William  t  ruisc's  Digest  of  Laws 
respai.'--.:  i<,  1!  Property  (j  vols.,  1 84(1^1850). 

GREEN  MONKEY,  a  west  .African  representative  of  the  typical 
group  of  the  guenou  monkeys  tt^hiiicalJy  )<i:ii\vi'.  ,is  Cir,  ipiiheius 
callitrichus,  taking  its  name  from  the  olivc-grccnish  hue  of  the  fur 
of  the  back,  which  fonna  a  marked  contrast  to  the  white  whisken 

and  belly. 

GREENOCK,  a  municipal  and  police  burgh  and  seaport  of 
Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Firth  of 
Clyde,  es  m.  W.  by  N.  «f  Gkagow  by  the  Cftledoolan  and  the 
Glasgow  &  South-WcstctB  railways,  at  m.  by  the  river  and 
firth.  Pop.  (liioi)  68,14s.  The  town  haa  a  water  frontage  of 
nearly  4  m.  and  rises  gradually  to  the  hills  behind  the  town  in 
which  arc  situatcl,  about  3  m.  distant,  Loch  TTiom  and  Loch 
Gr)  fe,  fnim  bdth  cif  «  liirh  is  deri  veil  1  lie  w.iier  -u;  ply  for  domestic 
itsc,  aud  for  driving  several  mills  and  factotics.    The  streets  arc 
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Wd  out  ffk  tke  eiiai|MntiTCly  level  tract  behind  On  frth,  tke 
oMer  thorou^ans  uri  bnildings  lying  in  the  centre.  Tbe  vest 

end  contains  numerous  handsome  villas  and  a  fine  esplanade,  t  }in. 
long,  running  from  Prince's  Pier  to  Fort  Matilda,  which  is  supplied 

v.iih  bulmuin:ie  mines  for  the  defence  o!  ihc  river.  The  capacious 
bay,  ftirmetly  known  as  the  Bay  of  St  Lawrence  from  a  religious 
bouse  long  since  demolished,  is  protected  by  a  5.r:r,<Jbaiik  that  ends 
here, and  is  hence  known  as  the  Tail  of  the  H.mk.    The  fairway 

between  this  bank,  which  bc-Ki'i-'^  1<J  Ihc  wesL  ot  Dumbarlon,  and 
the  southern  shore  constitutes  the  safest  anchorage  in  the  upper 
firth.  There  is  a  continuous  line  of  electric  tramways,  connecting 
with  Port  Glasgow  on  the  east  and  Gourock  on  the  wal, «  total 
distance  of  7I  m.  The  annual  rainfall  amounts  to  64  io.  and 
Gveenock  thus  has  the  iqiutatioa  of  being  the  wettest  town  in 
SoDtiand. 

Many  of  the  public  buildings  are  fine  atnxtvres.  The  muni- 
cipal buildings,  an  omate  example  of  Italian  Renaissance,  with 

a  tower  ;.;4  ft.  high,  were  opened  in  The  custom  house  on 

the  old  sltramboat  f]uay,  in  ehi-s.sie  style  with  a  Doric  portico, 
dates  from  iSiS.  Thecounty  buildings  (1S67)  havu  11  tower  and 
spire  112  It.  hi^h.  The  Watt  Institutiou,  fuuiided  in  l8;?7  by  a 
son  of  the  faniuus  engineer,  Janie?,  Watt,  contains  the  public 
Ubrary  (established  in  r;Sj),  the  Watt  scientific  hbrary  (pre- 
sented in  1816  by  Watt  hiie.seill.  and  the  marble  statue  of  James 
Watt  by  Sir  Franri',  Chani  rey .  .\djoising  it  an  tbe  nusetun  and 
lecture  hall,  the  gift  ot  James  McLean,  Opened  In  1876.  Other 
buHdinn  aie  the  shcriS  court  bouae,  and  tbe  Spence  Lflnmiy, 
loamkd  by  the  «ldow  of  mUkm  Spenoe  the  nutlieioaticiaB. 
In  addition  to  numenMis  hoard  schools  tbeie  aie  the  Greenock 
academy  for  scooodary  education,  the  technical  college  (1900), 
the  school  of  an,  and  a  school  of  navigation  and  engineering. 
The  charitable  institutions  include  the  .mfirma-ry;  the  cholera 
h"S]K!  :il,  ;  L I-  intirmarj';  the  fever  reception  house;  Sir 
Ga!)ricl  Vt  otiti  s  marinerb'  asylum,  an  Elizabethan  building 
erected  in  1851  for  the  iiccouimodutioti  of  aged  merchant  sea- 
men; and  the  SmUhson  poorhouse  and  lunatic  asylum,  built 
beyond  the  southern  boundary  in  1X70.  Near  .\lbert  Harbour 
stands  the  old  west  now  the  north  parish  church  (a  Gothic 
edifice  dating  from  1591)  containing  some  staincd-gla&s  windows 
by  William  Morris-,  in  its  kirkyard  Burns's  "  Highland  Mary  " 
was  Imried  (17S6).  The  west  parish  church  in  Nidkoiaon  Street 
(1839)  is  in  the  Italutn  Renaiuanoe  style  and  liaa  a  cwBlMaile. 
The  middie  parish  church  (1759)  in  Catheait  Squaie  Is  In  ibe 
Claasic  style  with  a  fine  spire.  Besides  Inirial  grounds  near  the 
infirmary  and  attached  to  a  few  of  the  older  churches,  a  beauti- 
iui  cemetery,  qo  acres  in  extent,  has  bctn  laid  out  in  the  south- 
western district.  The  parks  and  open  spaces  include  Wellington 
Park,  Well  Park  in  the  he^irt  of  the  town  (these  were  ihe  gift  of 
Sir  Michael  Shaw-Stewart ) ,  Whin  Hill,  l.yle  Road —a  broad  drive 
winding  over  the  heights  tow.^rds  (iourock,  eonatlUCted  aa  a 
"  relief  work  "  in  the  severe  winter  ol  iS79-i»So. 

Greenock  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  town  council  with 
proWoat  and  bailies.  It  is  a  parliamentary  burgh,  represented  by 
one  measlier.  The  corporation  owns  the  supplies  of  water  (the 
equipment  of  works  and  reservoirs  is  remarkably  complete),  gas, 
electric  light  and  power,  and  the  tramways  (leased  to  a  company) . 
The  stB|ile  industries  an  shipbuilding  (cstabltihed  in  1760)  and 
togsr  Riming  (176s).  Gwenock-bwUt  vessels  have  alw^ya  been 
esteemed,  and  many  Cunord,  P.  &  O.  and  Ailnn  Knem  have  been 
conslnicted  in  the  yards.  The  town  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
centres  of  the  sugar  industrv .  Other  important  industries 
include  tlie  niakiug  01  Ixiilers,  stean-.  engines,  locomotives, 
anchors,  chain-cables,  sailcloth,  ropes,  paper,  woollen  and 
worsted  Rood?,  besiH<^  general  engineering,  an  aluminium 
factory,  a  thi.x-si>inninR  mill,  disiiUcrics  and  an  oil-refincry.  The 
seal  and  whale  lisheries,  uuce  vigorously  prosecuted,  arc  extinct, 
but  the  fishing-fleets  for  the  home  waters  and  the  Ncwfoundlaud 
grounds  are  considerable.  Till  1772  the  town  leased  the  first 
harbour  (finished  in  1710)  from  Sir  John  Shaw,  the  superior,  but 
acquired  it  in  that  and  tbe  following  year,  and  a  graving  dock 
was  opened  in  1786.  Since  then  addtttimia  and  inipravemcnts 
have  been  periodically  In  pregiesi,  and  then  an  now  several 
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tidal  harlMurs— among  them  Victoria  harbour,  Albert  harbour, 
the  west  harbour,  the  cast  harbour,  the  northern  tidal  harbour, 
the  wcslern  tiikd  harbour,  the  great  harbour  and  Janse-.^  W'att 
dock  (completed  in  18S6  at  a  cost  of  £650,000  with  an  area  of 
JQOO  ft.  by  .>oo  ft.  with  a  de|ith  at  low  water  of  32  ft.),  Gar\'el 
graving  dock  and  other  dry  docks.  The  quayage  r-xrpnh  ic>o 
acres  in  area  and  the  quay  walls  are  over  3  m.  in  length.  Doth 
the  Caledonian  and  the  Glasgow  &  South-Wcstcrn  railways 
(in  Prince's  Pier  the  latter  company  poasessei  a  landing-stage 
nearly  1400  ft.  long)  have  access  to  the  quays.  From  first  to  last 
the  outlay  on  the  harbour  has  exceeded  £1,500,000. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  17U1  oentuiy  Gnnock  was  a,  fishing 
village,  cwunting  of  one  tow  of  diatclMd  cottagca.  A  centtny 
later  then  weie  cnty  six  slated  houses  in  the  place.  In  zA^s  it 
was  erected  by  Charles  1.  intio  a  burg^  of  barony  under  a  charter 
granted  to  John  Shaw,  the  government  being  administered  b\  a 
baron-bailie,  or  magistrate,  appointed  by  the  superior.  Its 
commercial  prosperity  received  an  enormous  impetus  from  the 
Treaty  oi  L'iiioii  (1707),  under  which  trade  with  .Amrrim  .inH  the 
West  Indies  rapidly  developed.  The  American  W  .ir  uf  IndejKnd- 
cncc  suspended  progress  for  a  brief  interval,  but  revival  set  in 

1783,  and  within  the  following  seven  years  shippuig  trebled  in 
amount.  Meanwhile  Sir  John  Shaw — to  whom  and  to  whose 
descendants,  the  Shaw-Stewarts,  the  town  has  always  been 
indebted— by  charter  (dated  1741  and  1751)  bad  empowered  tbe 
hotiseholders  to  elect  a  council  of  nine  members,  which  proved  to 
be  tiie  most  liberal  ooostitntion  of  any  Soots  bnigh  prior  to  the 
Kefarm  Act  oi  i8iss,  when  OnmoA  wsa  raised  to  the  status  of 
a  paHfamtntary  burgh  with  the  right  to  return  one  member  to 
parliament.  Greenock  was  the  birthplace  of  James  Watt, 
William  Spence  (1777-1S15)  and  Dr  John  Caird  ( 1820- iHcjS), 
principal  of  Glasgow  University,  who  died  in  the  town  and  was 
buried  in  (Ircrnork  rometrry.  John  Gall,  the  novelist,  was 
educau'd  in  Greenock,  where  be  also  served  some  lime  in  the 
custom  house  as  a  cteik.  Kob  Rtiy  it  said  to  have  nided  the 
town  in  1715. 

OREENOCKITE.  a  rare  mineral  composed  of  cadmium 
sulphide,  CdS,  occurring  as  small,  brilliant,  hoitey-yeUow  crystals 
or  as  a  canary-yellow  powder.  Crysrals  are  hexagonal  with 
hemtmorphic  development,  being  differently  terminated  at  tbe 
two  ends.  The  faces  of  tbe  hexagonal  prism  and  of  the  numeRma 
hesagpoa]  pyramids  an  deeply  striated  horisontaUy*  Theayt- 
tala  an  tnnahicent  to  tnnapawnt,  and  have  an  n>^aiinantlne 
to  Rsfawas  faistn;  haidncas  specific  gmvity  4-9-  Crystals 
have  been  found  only  In  SootLuid,  at  one  or  two  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  where  they  occur  singly  on  prchnite 
in  the  amygdaloidal  cavities  of  basaltic  igneous  rotJt!,— a  rather 
unusual  mode  of  occurrence  for  a  metallic  sulphide.  The  first, 
and  largest  crystal  (aUjut  }  in.  acros.s)  was  foimd,  about  the 
year  1810,  in  the  dolerite  quarry  at  Dowhng  in  Dumbartonshire, 
but  this  was  thought  to  be  blende.  A  larger  number  of  crystals, 
but  of  smaller  size,  were  found  in  1840  during  the  cutting  of  the 
Bishopton  tunnel  on  the  Glasgow  &  Greenock  railway;  they 
were  detected  by  Lord  Greenock,  afterwards  the  2nd  earl  of 
Cathcart,  after  whom  the  mineral  was  noined.  A  third  locality 
is  the  Boylcston  quarry  near  Barrhead.  At  all  other  localitie*— 
ftxibram  in  Bohemia,  lAwioo  in  Greece,  JopUn  in  Mba^ 
—the  mineial  is  npnaented  only  as  a  powder  dusted  vm  the 
torface  of  sine  minierals,  fspurioHy  blende  and  cahmiine,  whkk 
contain  a  smsll  anfount  of  cadndura  repkdng  rinc 

I&omorphous  with  grccnockite  is  Iht  hexagonal  zinc  sulphide 
(ZnS)  known  as  wurtzitc.  Both  minerals  have  been  prepared 
artilirially,  and  are  not  uncommon  furnace  products.  Previous 
to  the  recent  discovery  in  .Sardinia  of  cadmium  o.\:de  as  small 
octahedral  crysial?,  greenockite  was  the  only  known  mineral 
containing  cadmium  as  an  essential  constituent.       (I..  J.  S.). 

GREENORE,  a  .'seaport  and  watering-place  of  county  L^uth, 
Ireland,  beautifully  situ,ited  .it  the  north  of  Carlingford  Lough  on 
its  western  shore.  It  was  brought  to  iaqiortance  by  the  action 
of  the  London  &  North-Western  railway  company  of  Ki^^^Ht^ 
which  owns  the  pier  and  railways  joining  tbe  Great  Northsni 
^em  at  Dundaik  (i3|  n.)  and  Newiy  (14  a.).  A  r^nlar 
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Service  of  pasicngcr  stoarncrs  controlled  by  the  company  runs 
to  Holyhead,  Wales,  So  m.  S.E.  A  steam  ferry  crosses  the  Lough 
to  Grccr.rasllc.  for  Kilketl,  and  the  southern  watering-places  of 
county  Down.  Th<-  company  also  v\\n>  the  hotel,  and  laiii  out 
the  Rolf  links.  In  Uie  vii-milv  a  Ruod  example  of  raided  beach, 
snmc  JO  ft.  above  present       I'- '  '  I.  ii  to  Ijc  seen. 

QREEN0U6U.  GEORGE  BELLAS  (i;;ii-iii$5),  English  geo- 
logist, was  born  in  London  on  the  iSth  of  January  1778.  lie 
mi  educated  at  Eton,  axtd  afterwards  (1793)  entered  Pcm- 
Inoke  College,  OaCoid,  bat  never  graduated.  In  1 798  he  pro- 
«eeded  to  GMtiageii  to  pnaecutc  kgal  studiesi  but  having 
4Utonded  the  tocturee  of  Blmncnbach  he  «u  attracted  to  the 
study  of  natural  history,  and,  coming  into  Ihe  pewewion  Of  a 
fortune,  he  abandoned  law  and  d«votra  Ms  attcntioa  to  science. 
He  stuiiied  miner.ilogy  at  Frciburp  mx'.cr  Werner,  travelled  in 
vmHous  pjrts  of  Europe  and  ihc  British  Ulcs,  and  worked  at 
chcmi.'.try  at  the  Royal  Ir:^U'.u'.ii>r..  .V  visit  to  Irel.iiid  ar'  jM.'d 
deep  iiucrest  in  [Kilitita!  question.s,  .ind  he  \va,i  i:i  ido;  tltcleJ 
member  of  parliatiicnt  lar  the  bc/roush  of  Galton,  continuing  to 
hold  his  scat  until  t8i^.  MeanwbiJir  his  interest  in  geology 
increased,  he  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  1807,  and  be  was  the  chief 
founder  mih  others  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  in  1807. 
HeWMthefiiBt  diainnan  of  that  Society,  and  in  181 1,  when  it 
waa  nMwe  regnlarly  consthutod,  he  was  the  fint  preiideot:  and 
In  this  capacity  he  aenrcd  m  two  subaeqnent  oocaaioiis,  and 
did  much  to  promote  tlie  advancemeat  of  mpAogf-  In  1819 
he  published  A  Criikal  ExamintUion  of  the  PintPrincipUs  of 

(tcolof^y,  d  work  which  w;ui  u.wfui  mainly  in  refilling  erroneous 
tlitotic*.  Ill  the  »nie  ycix  wa.s  [jublished  his  fatnuus  Gtviugii.\il 
Map  of  England  and  W<Ues,  in  six  shi  rts,  of  which  a  second 
edition  was  issued  in  1830.  This  maj)  was  1  o  a  iargc  extent  based 
on  the  original  ninp  of  Uilliain  Sinitli.  bjt  much  new  informa- 
tion was  embodied.  In  1843  he  commenced  to  prepare  a  geo- 
logical map  of  India,  which  was  pubHahed  bi  1S54.  He  died  at 
Naples  on  the  inA  of  April  1855. 

OREENOUOH.  HORATIO  <i8o5-i8s9],  American  sculptor, 
sou  of  a  merchant,  was  bom  at  Boston,  on  the  6th  of  Septeniber 
1805.  At  the  age  of  sfaUectt  he  entered  Harvard,  but  he  dB*!Otcd 
his  prindpal  attention  to  art,  and  In  the  mtitmn  of  igS5  hei  went 
to  Rome,  where  be  studied  undfer  Thorwaldsen.  After  a  short 
visit  in  1876  to  Boston,  where  he  eiecuted  busts  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  other  people  of  distinction,  he  returned  to  Italy  and 

look  i;)>  his  res:deiice  at  Morence.  Here  t)ne  of  his  lirs;  ciiiii- 
liui.sioijs  was  Ironi  James  i'cnjn;ore  Cooper  for  a  group  of  Cliant- 
ing  Cherulis;  and  he  was  ch€>5er,  by  the  Aniericati  Kovernnient 
to  execute  the  colossal  statue  of  Washington  for  the  n;.li<jnal 
ca[iital  It  was  unveiled  in  184;;.  and  hjs  really  a  line  pieuJ  of 
work  for  its  day;  but  lu  modern  litnes  it  has  been  sharply 
criticized  as  unworthy  and  incongruous.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  received  a  second  government  commission  for  a  colossal 
group,  the  "  Rescue,"  intended  to  isprcscnt  the  conflict  between 
the  Anglo-Saxan  and  Indian  races.  In  1851  he  returned  to 
Wastungton  to  superintend  its  erection,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
(S59  ht  attacked  by  bntin  fever,  of  wliich  he  died  in  Somer- 
vtUe  near  Benton  na  the  tStb  of  I>eoembcr,  Among  otiMrirarks 
of  Gneaough  may  be  mentionecf  n  bust  of  Lafayctto,  the  liedora 
and  the  Venus  Victriz  m  the  g,iiiery  of  the  Boston  AthenneuB. 
Greenough  was  a  n«a  of  Wide  ailtnie,  and  wrote  «dl  both  in 
prose  and  verse. 
Sec  H.  T.  TuckenMn,  litmok  afHontu  GmMMgik  (New  York, 

OREBNOUGH.  JAMES  BRAD8TRBBT  (1833  i'>ot),  American 
claMfcal  scholar,  was  born  in  Portland,  Maine,  on  the  4th  of  May 
He  gr.iduatcd  at  Harvard  in  1856,  slud;c<l  one  year  at 
tlic  Harvard  Law  School,  was  admitted  to  the  Michigan  bar, 
and  practised  in  Manhall,  Michigan,  until  1865,  when  he  was 
appointed  tutor  in  Latin  at  Har\'ard.  In  1873  he  became 
assistant  professor,  and  in  1883  professor  of  Latin,  a  post  w  hich 
he  lesignnd  hardly  sii  weeks  before  liis  death  at  Cambridge, 
bfassadiuaetts,  on  the  nth  of  October  1901.  FoUowing  the 
lead  of  Goodwin's  Moods  and  Trnsrs  (i860),  he  set  hlmseU  to 
study  Latin  historical  syntax,  and  in  1870  published  Analysis 


of  tkt  Latin  Subjunetivt,  a  brief  treatise,  privately  printed,  of 
much  originality  and  value,  and  in  many  ways  coincidirR  with 
Berthold  Delbriick's  Gebrauch  des  C"«/i"n(;ri  uud  OpSntn-!:  in 
S^mskrit  und  CrUchischtn  (1S71),  which,  however,  quite  over- 
shadowed the  Analy^i':.  In  1.S-2  ap[)eared  .!  Ltitir.  Criimm.jr 
for  Schools  and  CfHt^cs.  jDHtulfii  01:  Compnralivc  Crammer, 
by  Joseph  A.  .\Uen  aud  James  B.  Greeuough,  a  worli.  ui  great 
critical  carefulness.  His  thcor>'  of  c»m- const  ructions  is  that 
adopted  and  developed  by  William  Gardner  Hale.  In  tS7i-i88o 
Greenough  offered  the  first  courses  in  Sanslirit  aad  comparati%'c 
phikilogy  given  at  Harvard.  His  fine  abilities  for  advanced 
sdiolarahip  were  used  outside  the  class  room  in  editing  the  Albn 
and  GreeiMW^  Latin  Series  of  tent^books,  akhcugh  he  occa- 
sionally contributed  to  Hanofd  Shiiies  m  Ckmied  Philology 
i  founded  in  i  SSq  and  endowed  at  his  instance  by  his  own  class  1 
papers  on  Laun  synttut,  prosody  and  etymology— a  subject 
o:>  which  he  planneil  a  long  work — on  Rom.in  ar<:hacok">g>-  and 
on  Gretk  religion  at  the  time  of  the  N(-w  Comedy.  He  .iissisied 
largely  in  the  founding  of  RadilitTc  College  .\n  :ihlr  F.ngli.sh 
scholar  and  an  excellent  etymologist,  he  collaborated  with 
Professor  George  L.  Kittrcdge  on  Words  and  their  Ways  in 
English  Speech  (:9oi),  one  of  the  best  books  on  the  subject  in 
the  language.  He  wrote  clever  light  verse,  including  The  Black- 
Idrit,  a  comedietta,  first  puUiahed  in  The  AUantie  MmUUy 
(vol,  xsrix.  1877);  The  Rase  wi  fke  Ring  (1880),  a  pnatomine' 
adapted  from  Thackeray;  TheQueen  of  TTr,irts  :t885),«dtaniatfc, 
fantasia ;  and  OW  King  Cole  ( 1 880),  an  operet la.  [ 

See  the  »ketch  by  Oeor^c  L.  K^tradge  in  Hcnord  SmUts  kt 
Classkai  Philology,  vol.  xiv.  (1903),  pp.  t-tf  (also  printed  itt  OniMtf 
Gradtuits'  MatfiSMU,  vol.  x..  Dec.  I90I,  pp^  196401}:  c 

6BBBB  BIBBW  CLQB.  one  of  the  eaiHast  of  the  loosely 
combined  anociatians  which  met  from  time  to  time  in  London 
taverns  or eoflee-bonses  for  politica  I  p  u  rprjises  in  the  1 7th  century. 
It  had  Its  meeting-place  at  the  King's  Head  tavern  at  Chancery 
Lane  End,  and  was  therefore  known  as  the  "  King's  Head  Club." 
It  seems  to  h.ive  been  founded  about  the  year  1675  as  a  resort 
for  members  of  the  political  party  hostile  to  the  court,  and  as 
these  associates  were  in  the  hnbit  of  wearing  in  their  hats  a  bow. 
or  "  bob,"  of  grwn  ribbon,  ,vs  a  diKtin^tiihing  haHi?«»  useful 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  recognition  in  street  brawls,  the  name 
of  the  club  became  changed,  about  ib;g,  to  the  Green  Ribbon 
Club.  The  frequentcrsof  theclub  were  theextreme  factionof  tlie 
country  party,  the  men  who  supported  Titus  Oates,  and  vdM 
were  concerned  in  the  Rye  House  Plot  and  Monmouth's  rrbclliOC 
Roger  North  tells  us  that "  they  admitted  all  strangers  that  were 
confldiagly  introduced,  for  ft  was  a  main  end  of  thdr  inatitntieina 
to  make  proselytes,  especially  of  the  raw  estated  youth  newfar 
come  to  town."  AcoonSng  to  Dryden  (A  bstOtm  md  AMtopkd) 
drinking  was  the  chief  attraction,  and  the  members  talked  and 
organized  sedition  overtheir  cups.  Thomas  Dangerfield  supplied 
the  lourt  with  a  list  of  forty-eiRht  menil>ers  of  the  (Sreen  Ribbon 
Club  iJi  r67<j:  and  ahhough  Dp-ngerfield's  nurr.crous  perjuries 
make  his  un*up[vorteii  evidence  worthless,  it  receives  confirma- 
tion as  regarris  several  names  from  a  list  pven  to  James  II,  by 
\.iih.->n  Wade  in  1885  {ffarleian  MSS.  6845).  nhile  a  number 
ot  more  eminent  personages  are  mentioned  in  The  C«tbai,  a  satire 
published  in  1680,  as  also  frequenting  the  club.  From  these 
sources  it  would  appeat  that  the  duke  of  Monmouth  himself, 
and  statesmen  like  Halifax,  Shaftesbury,  Buckingham,  MaccJes- 
field.  Cavendish,  Bedford,  Grey  of  Warke,  Herbert  of  Cherbuiy, 
were  among  thoise  who  fnaternlsed  at  the  King's  Head  Tavern 
with  third-rate  writers  such  as  Scroop,  Mulgmve  and  Shadwell, 
with  remnants  of  the  Cromwdlino  regime  Hke  Palconbiii^. 
Henry  Ireton  and  Claypole,  with  such  profligates  as  Lord  Howard 
of  Escrik  and  Sir  Henry  Blount,  and  with  scoundrels  of  the 

type  rii  Danf.'ert":eli!  and  Oa'es.  .\n  allusion  to  Dangerfield. 
noluriuus atnoiig  hiiolhtt  criniesand  treacheries fora  seditious 
paper  found  in  a  meal-tub,  is  found  in  connexion  with  the  dub 
in  Thf  Loyal  Subjecls'  Litany,  one  of  the  innumerable  ^tires 
of  the  period,  in  which  occur  the  lines: 

"  From  the  dark-lanthorn  Plot,  and  the  t  ,reen  Kibbon  Club 
From  bRwing  sedicioa  in  a  ■uwtifiad  Tub, 
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cwnt,  ud  llB  oMidieiS'WMB  Mtivc  pRfmotm  of  cmi^^ 
aeditioii.  The  preaideiit  was  either  Lord  Sbaftctbary  or  Sir 
Robert  Peyton,  M.P.  for  Middlesex,  wIm>  aftermida  turned 

informer.  The  Green  Ribbon  Club  served  both  u  a  debating 
society  and  an  intelligence  department  for  the  Whig  faction. 
Questions  under  discussion  in  parliament  were  here  thrcshefl 
out  by  the  members  over  rheir  tobacco  and  ulc;  the  latest  news 
from  Westminster  or  :hc  (i:y  was  n-.ailud  in  the  tavern.  "  lor 
some  or  others  were  coiiiiiiuaLly  coming  and  going,"  says  Roger 
North,  "  to  import  or  export  news  and  stories."  Slander  of  the 
court  or  the  Tories  was  invented  in  the  dub  and  aeduJously 
apcMd  over  the  town,  and  mcasuiea  were  there  oonoerted  for 
pwAing  on  the  Ezdudon  Bill,  or  for  promoting  the  pretensions 
of  the  dnitft  of  Monmouth.  Tlw  papular  credulity  as  to  Catholic 
ovtngiM'hi  the  dayi  ol  tho  FupUi  flat  waa  atimnlarwi  hy  the 
if  mfahmmgwa  «f  the  dvb,  wrao  omben  wcat  about  in  tilk 
armour,  anppoaed  to  be  bdlet  proof, "  in  which  any  man  dressed 
up  was  as  safe  as  a  house,"  says  North,  "  for  it  was  impossible 
to  strike  him  for  laughing  ";  while  in  their  pocliels  "  for  street 
and  trowd-work."  ihey  airried  the  weapon  of  offence  invented 
by  Stephen  College  and  known  as  the  "  Protestant  Flail  " 

The  genius  of  Shaftesbury  found  in  the  Cirecn  Ri'blM)n  Club 
the  means  of  constructing  the  iirst  systematized  iH)litical  or^amza- 
tion  in  England.  North  relates  thai  "  ever>'  post  conveyed 
the  news  and  talcs  legitimated  there,  a^  also  the  malign  construc- 
tions of  all  the  good  actions  al  the  government,  especially  to 
places  where  electiOBS  were  depending,  to  shape  men's  characters 
into  fit  qnalifieatlouto  bodiaaen  or  rejected."  In  the  general 
dectioB  of  Janaaiy  and  Fefaraaiy  1679  the  Whig  interest 
thnw^Mmt  the  country  waa  managnd  and  oootrolled  by  a 
cQotnittoe  afttiac  at  the  dub  In  duuicefjr  Lane.  The  dub's 
organi^ng  activity  waa  also  notably  effective  in  the  agitation 
of  the  Petitioners  in  1670.  This  celebrated  movement  was 
cnRincered  frutn  the  (jreeii  Rili'.joti  ("lub  with  all  the  skill  ,iiid 
energy  of  a  modern  caucus,  Ihe  petitions  were  prcparud  in 
London  and  sent  down  to  ever>'  part  of  the  country.  litre  ruiid 
canvassers  took  them  from  house  to  house  collecting  signatures 
with  an  air  of  authority  that  made  refusal  diflicull.  The  great 
"  pope-burning  "  processions  in  1680  and  1 6X1.  on  the  anniversary 
of  (.^een  Elizabeth's  accession,  were  also  organiicd  by  the  club. 
Th^codedby  thelightittgalahugebon-fireiofrontof  the  dub 
windows;  and  as  th«y  proved  an  effective  means  of  inflaming 
the  lel^M*  peadom  of  the  pofwhce.  It  wat  at  tlw  61WB  Kibbon 
Ctab  that  the  awiMIc  Mffwr  lint  leedved  the  nidcnnne  of  "  the 
mob."  The  activity  of  the  club  was,  however,  short-lived. 
The  failure  to  carry  the  Exclusion  Bill,  one  of  the  favourite 
project';  of  the  fai  'ion,  was  a  Silo-.v  to  its  int^uenre  which  d»»clined 
rapidly  after  the  111^111  of  Shaftesbury,  the  confiscation  of  the 
city  of  London's  charter,  and  the  discovery  of  the  Rye  House 
Plot,  in  which  many  of  its  members  -.vere  impliralid.  In  i6.^> 
John  .^yloffe,  who  w  as  found  to  hav;-  l-.-n-n  "  a  <  luhher  :i!  1 1  e 
King's  Head  Tavern  and  a  grecn-ril>on  man."  was  executed 
in  front  of  the  premises  on  the  spot  where  the  "  pope-burning  " 
bon  fires  had  been  kindled;  and  although  the  tavern  was  still 
in  existence  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  Ihe  Green  Ribbon  Club 
wliich  made  it  famous  did  not  survive  the  accession  of  James  II. 
The  piedWihtiation  of  the  King's  Head  T%vem,  described  by 
North  "  over  ngainat  the  Inner  Temple  Gate,"  waa  at  the 
cofuer  of  Fleet  Street  and  Chaaeeiy  Lane,  OB  the  east  ride  of  the 
latter  thoroughfare. 

Sec  Sir  Gcom  Sitwdl,  Tie  FirH  IfOMje  (Scaiborough,  1894), 
contaimng  an  illustratioa  of  the  Green  Rioboik  Club  and  a  popc- 
burnini;  pruces»ion;  Roger  North,  UxMHtK  (London,  1740); 
.^nrhitell  Grey.  DrKitet  of  tkt  Hotttt  ^  CmimUU,  1667-16SJ.  vol. 
wti.  (ic  '.'.'Is..  London,  1769);  Sir  jofin  BianUtOn,  Aulohiof^r.ifthy 
(Camden  Sor..  London,  1845).  (R.  J.  M.) 

ORBBNflAHD,  in  geology,  the  name  that  has  been  applied  to 
ao  fewer  than  three  distinct  members  of  the  Cretaceous  System, 
via.  the  Upper  Greensand  (see  Gaitit),  the  Lower  Greensand 
and  the  ao^aUed  Cambridge  Greensand,  a  local  phaae  of  the  base 
of  the  Chalk  (ff,t.).  The  tena  waa  introdnoed  by  the  early 
EngUah  geologitta  (or  certain  sandy  rocka  which  frequently 


exhibited  a  gteenidi  coknr  oii  aeeonnt  of  the  praeeiice  of  SAMiie 
grainaof  thegreeaninerdtfaueeaite.  Cirtllthe  foBOa  of  theee 
nds*  caaw  to  be  caiefufly  studied  there  was  much  confusion 
between  what  Is  aow  known  aa  the  Upper  Greensand  (Selbomian) 
and  the  Lower  Gteenaaad.  Hate  we  ahaU  ooafine  oar  atteatkm 
to  the  latter. 

The  Lower  Greensand  was  first  examined  in  di  in:!  d.  W.  H. 
Fiiton  (Q.J.C.S.  iii..  r847),  who,  in  1S45,  had  proposed  tho  name 
"  Vcctinc  "  for  the  formation.  The  name  was  revived  under  the 
form  '■  Vcctian  "  in  1885  by  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne,  because, 
although  sands  and  sandstones  prevail,  the  green  colour  has 
often  changed  by  oxidation  of  the  iron  to  variou.s  shades  of  red 
and  brown,  and  other  lithological  types,  clays  and  limestones 
represent  thia  horiaon  in  certain  aicaa.  Tlie  Lower  Greensand 
is  typically  devdoped  in  the  Wealdea  dbtriet,  in  the  Ide  of 
Wigltt,  in  Ooiaetihlra  about  Swanaga,  and  It  aapeaa  again 
beneath  the  northen  outcrop  of  the  Cndk  ha  Beikahire,  Oifoid- 
shire  and  Bedfordshire,  and  thence  h  k  traceable  through 
Xorfolk  and  Lincolnshire  into  east  Yorkshire.  It  rests  conform- 
ably upon  the  Wealdcn  formation  in  the  south  of  England,  but 
it  ii  Lleariv  separable  from  the  beds  beneath  by  the  iKcurrcncc 
of  marine  tonsils,  and  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  marked  overlap 
of  the  i.ower  (ireen.sand  on  the  Weald  in  Wiltshire,  and  derived 
pebbles  arr  foun  1  :ii  :he  basal  beds.     The  whole  scries  is  .Soo  ft. 

thick  at  Atherheld  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  it  thins  rapidly 
westward.    It  ii  usually  dearly  maiked  off  froni  the  ovtt^rfng 

Gault. 

In  the  Wealdcn  area  the  Lower  Greensand  baa  been  wl^, 
divided  aa  follows,  dtbougb  the  aeverd  membeia  are  not  every- 
where lecoga{aaUe^— 

Isle  of  Wight. 

Folkestone  Beds  (70-100  ft.)  .  Carstone  and  Sand  rock  wrie». 
S.-indKate  Bedn  (75-100  ft.)    .  KerruKi"'";>  S.in<ls  (Sli.mklin  sands). 
Hvthe  Beds  (lto-300  ft.)  FerruRiii'ius  S-  iids   Walju  n  >^nds). 

AthL^idd  (.  lay  (20-90  ft.),       -Xthcriicld  Clay. 

The  .\thcrlield  Clay  is  usually  a  sandy  clay,  fossiliferous.  The 
basal  portion,  5-6  ft.,  is  known  as  the  "  I'crna  bed  "  from  the 
abundance  of  Pema  UuUtJi;  other  foaiik  are  Uoplittt  Deshayesii, 
Esogyn  smmia,  Ancyloceras  Matketmiamum.  The  Hythe  beda 
arc  intcrstratified  thin  limettonea  and  aandatonea;  the  former 
arc  bluish-grey  in  celoar,  eon^NWt  and  hard,  with  a  oertaht 
amount  of  quarta  and  vmomm.  The  fiaacatone  u  known 
locally  as  "  rag  ";  the  Kentldi  Rag  has  been  largely  employed 
as  a  building  stone  and  roadslonc;  it  frequently  contains  layers 
of  chert  (know  n  as  Scvenoaks  stone  near  that  town).  The  sandy 
portions  are  very  variable,  the  stone  is  often  clayey  and  ralcarc- 
ous  and  r.irelv  hard  enough  to  make  a  gfxxi  bviiidin^  .'tone; 
Uxally  it  is  called  "  hassock  "  (or  Calkslonel.  The  t-,.o  .stones 
are  well  e.vposed  in  the  Iguanodon  Quarry  near  .Maidstone  Iso 
called  I'rom  the  .liscovcry  of  the  bones  of  thai  reptile).  South- 
west of  Dorking  sandstone  and  grit  become  more  prevalent,  and 
ir  is  known  there  as  "  Bargate  stone,"  much  u,sed  around  (iodal- 
ming.  I'ulborough  stone  is  another  local  tiandstone  of  the  Hythe 
beds.  Fuller's  earth  occurs  in  parts  of  this  fonnation  in 
Surrey.  Tha  Sandgate  beda,  mainly  dark,  argillaceous  sand  and 
day,  aia  weO  devdoped  in  caot  KiOtt.  and  about  Midhurst, 
Pulborough  aaci  BdWHth.  At  Nittfidd  the  odeibrated  fuher'a 
earth  depoaiu  twcur  ott  this  horlaoo;  it  Is  also  foond  near 
Maidstone,  at  Blctchingley  and  Red  Hill.  The  Folkestone  beda 
arc  light-coloured,  rathcrcoarse  sands,  enclosing  layere  of  sillceoua 
limestone  (  Folkestone  stone)  and  chert ;  -i  [ih,i;is|ih,i;  ie  ber)  is  found 
near  the  top.  These  beils  arc  well  seen  ni  the  (.iilfs  at  I  ij.kestonc 
and  near  Rcigate,  .\:  I^hiham  there  Ls  .1  line.  hard,  white  sand- 
stone along  witli  aRreen,  ijuartzilic  variety  (Iplithani  sloi;.  .  In 
Sussex  the  limestone  and  chert  are  usually  ho  kinj;.  I  '^-i  -i  fer- 
ruginous grit,  "  carstone,"  ixcurs  in  lenticular  masses  and  iayers, 
which  is  used  for  road  met.d  .;t  Pulborough.  Fittleworth.  &c. 

The  Lower  Greensand  usually  forms  picturesque,  healthy 
countiy,  aa  about  Leith  Hill,  Hindhead,  Midhurst,  Pctworth,  at 
Wobniin,  or  at  Shanldin  and  Sandown  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Ontaide  the  MVtbero  area  the  Lewer  Greenaaad  is  represented  by 
the  Itetngdon  tpon^beaiing  bc^  In  Berhahfre,  the  Sandy  and 
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PottoD  beds  in  Bedfordshire,  the  Sbatover  item  saods  oi  Oxford- 
shire, the  sands  and  fuller's  earth  of  Woburo,  the  Leighton 
Buzzard  sands,  the  brick  clays  of  Snettisham,  and  perhaps  the 
Sandringham  sands  of  Norfolk,  and  the  carstone  of  that  county 
(B^UncoliHbire.  The  upper  iwmtnoc,  Kmartong  and  dty  ai  the 
LiyiHiliwliiTM  Te«lby  bed*  appear  to  bdong  to  tlu  hmiiiga  ikoK 
with  the  upper  pert  oi  the  Speeton  beds  of  YoikaUre;  Theiailds 
of  the  Lower  Greenaaod  are  largely  employed  for  the  mantttacttire 
oi  k1:js5.  ff>r  which  purpose  ibcy  arc  dug  at  Aylcsford,  Godstonc, 
iicar  Keigate.  Hartshill,  near  Aylesbury  and  other  places;  the 
ferruginous  sar.d  is  worked  as  an  iron  ore  at  ScfiuJ. 

This  fonjiation  Ls  continuous  across  the  chttmicl  into  France, 
whtrt-  i'  is  well  de^'clopct!  in  Bodonnais.  According  to  the 
continental  classification  the  Athertieki  Clay  is  equivalent  to  the 
Urgonian  or  Barremian;  the  Sandgatc  and  Hythc  beds  belong  to 
the  Aptian  (q.v.);  while  the  upper  part  of  the  Folkestone  beds 
would  fall  within  the  lower  Albian  {q.v.). 

Sec  the  Memoir)  of  the  Geoloiicai  Survey.  "  Ceology  of  the  Weald  " 
(1875),  ■•  Geology  0}  the  Ulc  o(  Wight  i^ml  >d.,  18R9),  "  Geology 
of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  "  fiH<)«>;  ar.d  the  Record  of  Excursiotu, 
Geologists'  Association  (London,  i!>9i,i.  (J.  A.  11.) 

GREENSBORO,  a  city  and  the  county-scat  of  Guilford  county, 
North  Carolina,  U.S.A.,  about  80  m.  N.W.  of  Raleigh.  Pop. 
(1S90)  3.5«7i  (J^ioo)  10,03s.  of  whom  4086  were  negroes; 
(igo6,  estimate),  14,067.  Greensboro  is  served  by  several  lines 
of  the  Southern  railway.  It  a  situated  in  the  Fiednioat  re|^ 
oftheatatcandhaaaaeicellentcKmate.  The  dty  ts  the  seat  of 
the  ^te  Nonaal  and  Industrial  CoHciie  (1892)  for  girls;  of  the 
Greensboro  Female  College  (Methoc&t  Episcopal,  South; 
chartiTL-i!  in  ami  opened  in  1846),  of  which  the  Rev.  Charles 
F.  Dwtni  was  pres,;dcul  in  1850-1854,  and  which,  owing  to  the 
burning  of  its  buildings,  wassus[)<  n<lt<i  from  iS6ji  to  1874;  and  of 
two  institutions  for ncgrocs^a  State  iVgritulturaland  Mechanical 
College,  and  Bennett  Collegc(MethodisiEpis.i:op,iKi:o-cdur4'.tional, 
1873).  Another  school  for  negroes,  Immanutl  I.\iih(T.m  Cotlpge 
(Evangelical  Lutheran,  co-educational),  wasopt  nL-d  at  Concord, 
N.C.,  in  1003,  was  removed  to  Greeiuboro  in  1905,  and  in  1907 
was  established  at  Luthcrvillc,  E.  of  Greensboro.  About  6  m.  W. 
of  Greensboro  it  Guilford  College  (co-educational;  Friends), 
founded  as  "  New  Garden  Boardtng  School "  in  1837  and  re- 
clutftered  under  its  praaent  name  bi  1S88.  Greeasboro  has  a 
Carnegie  libnry.  St  Leo  hospital  and  a  latfe  avditoriuin.  tt  is 
the  shipping-point  for  an  agriculttiral,  lumbering  and  tiudting 
region,  among  whose  products  Indian  corn,  tobacco  and  cotton 
are  especially  imporliir.t;  i:;  an  itiiportaiit  ins.iir;\nci'  centre;  has 
a  large  wholesale  trade;  ;ind  hns  v.-irinvis  mn.nnfaruirrs.  including 
cottuM  (ioodi  '  (especially  blue  denim),  tobacco  jnd  uH.ir.H, 
lumber,  turniturc,  sash,  doors  am!  blinds,  m^ichincry,  louudry 
products  and  tcrra-cotta.  The  value  of  ll:e  factory  ;>roductS 
increased  from  $915,411  in  igoo  to  $1,8^6,837  in  11)05.  or  r,~i-6%. 
The  municipality  owns  and  operates  the  water-works  (irccnsboro 
was  named  in  honour  of  General  NathanacI  Greene,  who  on  the 
1 5th  of  ^f  arch  1 781  fought  with  Comwallis  the  battle  of  Guilford 
Court  House,  about  6  m.  N.W.  of  the  dty,  where  there  is  now  a 
Battle-Gwund  Pailt  »( loo  acrea  (indudlng  Lake  WSfons);  tfab 
peril  contains  a  Revolutionary  muaeam,  and  twenty^dne  monu- 
ments, induding  a  Odonial  Coluino,  an  ardt  (1906)  la  ncmory 
of  Bfig.-General  Francis  Nash  (1720-1777),  of  North  Carolina, 
who  died  in  October  1 7  7  7  of  wounds  rccdved  at  Germantown,  and 
Davidson  Arch  (ioos),in  honour  of  Winiani  Lee  Davidson  (1746- 
17S1),  ahrigadier-Kencral  of  North  Carolina  troops,  who  was  killed 
at  Cat.iwba  and  in  whose  honour  r)avi<lsori  College,  at  Davidson, 

N.C.  ";>5  n  inied    (irecn-iboro  was  founded  and  became  the 

county  -ic It  in  iSoS.  w.i!,  or^ani/.fd  OS  a  tOWQ  in  |8S9»  aBid  WflS 
first  chartered  as  a  city  in  1870. 

K)nc  of  the  first  cotton  mills  in  the  South  ant!  pr.ibil-lv  the 
firs';  in  this  state  wa.'*  established  a(  Gtwn!il>oro  in  iSia..  U  clcjecd 
about  20  years  afterwards,  and  in  1889  new  mill*  were  buiU.  Three 
very  large  mills  were  built  in  the  decade  after  1895,  and  three  mill 
villager,  Proximity,  vnlui  l  un  and  White  Oak,  namixl  from  these 
three  mills,  lie  immedidU'ly  .\.  of  the  city;  in  ii>n8  their  population 
w^s  <>:.iimated  at  8000.  The  owners  of  tncae  nills  maintain  tdiools 
for  the  childrw  of  opsmtivei  and  cany  on  "  wMfaca  work  "  in  these 
villages. 


GRBBNSBURG,  a  borough  and  the  county-seat  of  Westmore- 
land county,  Feonsylvania,  U.S  A  ,  31  m.  E.S.E.  of  FittslMUg. 
Pop.  (1890)  4aoai  (1900}  6508  (484  foicign-born) ;  (1910)  54M. 
It  is  aemd  ^  two  Unes  of  the  Pennqrbania  ndlway.  It  is  aa 
impnftant  cod  centre,  and  maottfactuwa  englim,  iron  and  iwMa 
goods,  flour,  lumber  and  bddis.  Ill  addltioiitoitapttblktdiool 
system,  it  has  several  private  scfaoela,  iBcluding  St  Vusfi 
Academy  and  St  Joseph'sAcademy.bothKomaBCathajBc.  About 
3  m.  N.E.  of  what  is  now  Grecnsburg  stood  the  village  of  Hanna's 
Town,  settled  about  1770  and  almost  completely  destroyed 
by  the  Indians  or.  I  ho  i  ;th  of  July  lySj;  here  whiit  is  siiid  to 
ha\  e  beta  the  liriil  tourlhcld  Wtsl  of  the  .Alleghaiiics  opened  on 
the  6ih  of  April  1 773,  and  the  coujity  courts  continued  to  be  held 
here  until  1787.  Greensburg  was  settled  in  1 784-1785.  imrne- 
diatcly  after  the  opening  of  the  state  road,  not  far  frcm  the  tr.jil 
followed  by  General  John  Forbes  on  his  nuu'ch  to  Fort  Duquesne 
in  1758;  it  was  made  the  county-scat  in  17S7,  and  was  inCOC* 
poratedin  1799.  In  1 905  the  bowMidm  ol  Lndwick  (pop,  in  1900^ 
001),  E^st  Greensburg  ( 1050),  and  south  east  Gweaabaig  <6ao) 
were  merged  with  Greemburg. 

See  John  N.'Boucher's  Hishry  tf  WtOmunlmd  Csnly,  Pa. 
(3  vols.,  New  Yorlc.  1906). 

QRBEIfSHAlfK,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  birds  commonly 

known  as  baiidpiperi,  the  Tolanus  glollts  of  most  ortiitholoKieal 
writers.  Some  exercise  of  the  imagination  is  however  needed  to 
see  in  the  dingy  olive-coloured  legs  of  this  species  a  justifjcatinn 
of  the  F.rigltsh  ruimc  by  which  it  goes,  and  the  application  of  that 
name,  which  sccm.s  to  1j<:  due  to  rciinant.  wxs  probably  by  way 
oi  distinguishing  it  from  two  allied  but  pta-fecily  distinct  species 
of  Tolanus  (  T.  colidris  and  T.  Jusctu]  having  red  legs  and  tisually 
called  redshanks.  The  greenshank  is  a  native  of  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Old  World,  but  in  winter  it  wanders  far  to  the  south, 
and  occurs  regularly  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  India  and 
thence  throughout  the  Indo-Malay  .Archipelago  to  Auatnalia. 
It  haa  also  bcoi  recorded  from  North  America,  but  iuappcanuMt 
there  must  be  considered  aoddentaL  AloMst  aa  bulky  aa  a 
woodcock,  it  is  of  a  much  more  slender  build,  and  its  long  legs 
and  neck  give  it  a  graceful  appearance,  which  is  enhanced  by 
the  activily  of  its  actions.  I)LMturlM.-d  from  the  moor  or  niar;.h, 
where  it  hm  ils  nest,  it  rises  swiftly  ijilo  the  air,  couspiccojs 
by  its  white  back  and  rump,  and  uttering  shrill  ciies  ibes  lound 
the  intruder.  It  will  perch  on  the  topmost  bough  of  a  tree, 
if  a  tree  be  near,  to  watch  his  ]?ro<"ci'ding--i.  and  the  co<  k  exhibits 
ail  the  astuunding  gc^iicultttions  in  which  the  males  of  so  many 
other  LimuolM  indulge  during  the  breeding-season — with 
certain  variations,  however,  that  arc  peculiarly  its  own.  It 
breeds  in  no  small  numbers  in  the  Hebrides,  and  parts  of  the 
.Scottish  Highlands  from  ArgyUshirc  to  Sudwrland,  aa  wdl  as 
in  the  more  elevated  or  more  northern  diatiicta  of  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Finland,  and  probacy  also  theaoe  to  Kam- 
chatka. In  North  America  it  b  represented  Iqr  two  qiecics, 
Totanus  semifMlmalus  and  T.  md<mokm«s,  there  called  willets, 
telltales  or  tattlers,  which  in  general  habits  resemble  the  green- 
shank  of  the  Cild  World.  (A.  N.) 

QRBBNVILLE,  a  city  and  the  county-seal  of  Washington 
county,  Mississippi,  U.S.,\,.  on  the  K.  ban,,  of  the  Misoissippi 
river,  about  75  m.  N.  of  Vickaburg.  Fop.  (Kipo)  O656;  O900) 
■]b\2,  of  whom  4<j87  were  negroes.  Greenville  is  served  by  the 
Southern  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  railways,  and  by 
various  pa.sbengcr  and  freight  steamboat  lines  on  the  Mississippi 
river.  It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Yazoo  Ddta,  a  lich 
cottOD-produdng region,  and  iu  industries  arc  Akuost  adaiivdly 
connected  with  that  staple.  There  are  Urge  warchooaes,  con- 
prcases  and  lina,  extensive  cotton-seed  oil  works  and  sawmilk 
Old  Grccnviaer*boot  i  m.  S.  «f  the  present  site,  waa  the  counnr 
.scat  of  Jefferson  county  until  iHas  (when  Payette  succeeded  it), 
and  later  became  the  county-scat  of  Washington  county.  Mudi 
of  the  old  town  caved  into  the  river,  and  during  the  Civil  War  ft 
was  burned  b)  the  Fi'deral  forci-j  .s»jon  .U'lcr  the  capture  of 
Memphis,  The  present  site  was  then  adopted.  The  town  oi 
Greenville  wt«  incMporated  in  1870;  lo  itt6  it  was  dmztcnd 
as  a  dty. 
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BVBKVnJUt  ft  dty  «Biii  tke  eooaQTiMit  «f  TUeAt  eomty, 
OUo,  0.S^.,  on  'timnvlll*  CMk,  36  n.  N.W.  of  Omytoo. 

Pop.  (1900)  5501;  (1910)  6137.  It  is  served  by  the  Pittsburg, 
Cincinnnti,  Giicago  It  St  Louis  and  the  Cincinnati  Northern 
railways,  and  by  intcmrban  electric  railwa)'^.  It  is  situated 
about  1050  t;.  above  sca-lcvrl  and  is  the  trade  centre  of  a  large 
and  fertile  agricultural  district,  jiroduciiig  cereals  and  tobacco. 
Tt  manufactures  lumber,  foundry  products,  canned  goods  and 
creamery  products  and  has  grain  elevators  and  tobacco  ware- 
houses. In  the  city  is  a  Carnegie  library,  and 3  m.  distant  there 
il  m  county  Children's  Home  and  Infirmary.  The  muoicipAli'y 
oras  and  operates  its  water-works.  Greenville  occupies  the  site 
of  an  Indian  villas  and  of  Fort  Greenville  (built  by  General 
Aothooy  Wayne  in  xj^i  •od  Utrned  in  1796).  Here,  on  the 
3fd  of  Attguat  179$,  43eiiciil  Wayne,  die  jmr  after  hie  vktoiy 
over  the  Indians  at  Fklkn  Tfmbers,  concluded  uSth  then  the 
treaty  of  GreeavQIe,  tlie  Infaas  agreeing  to  a  eenatioa  of 
hostilities  and  ceding  to  the  United  States  a  considerable  portion 
of  Ohio  and  a  numtjer  of  small  tracts  in  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Michigan  linciudinj;  the  suites  of  Sandusky.  Toledo,  Deiiance, 
Fort  Wayne,  Detruii,  Mackinac,  Peoria  and  Cliicago),  and  the 
United  States  agreeing  to  pay  to  the  Indians  $20,000  worth  of 
goods  immediately  and  an  annuity  of  gixxis,  vabjefl  at  $0500, 
for  ever.  The  tribes  concerned  were  the  Wyandols,  the  Deia- 
wares,  the  Shawnces,  the  Ultawas,  the  Chippewas,  tiie  Poitawa- 
tomies,  the  Miamis,  the  Weeas,  the  Kickapoos,  the  Piankashas, 
the  Kaskaskias  and  the  Eel-river  tribe.  Tccumseh  lived  at 
Gneaville  from  1805  to  1809,  and  a  second  Indian  treaty  was 
negotiated  tbeio  in  July  1814.  by  Geaenl  W.  H.  Haciinn  and 
Lciiii  Ce«»by  wUcbdia  WyaadMBitheDclaiwiithaSlMwiMes, 
the  (OUp)  Seaeca*  and  the  Miamis  agreed  to  aid  the  United 
States  in  dw  war  ;with  Great  Britain.  Tht  Giat  peEOianent  white 
settlement  of  Greenville  was  established  in  1808  and  the  town 
was  laid  out  in  the  same  year.  It  was  made  the  county-seal  of 
the  uewly  iTccled  LOunty  in  i.tog.  tvas  iaOQipanted aa a  tOVD  in 
lHj8  and  chaneretl  ,'i>  a  city  in  1887. 

GREENVILLE,  a  city  and  the  c(junty-sc;it  of  Greenville 
county,  South  Carolina,  U.S.A.,  on  tlie  ReecJy  river,  about  140  m. 
N.W.of  Columbia,  in  tlie  N.W.  part  of  the  aiAle.  Pop.  (iSvo) 
8607;  (1900)  11,860,  of  whom  5414  were  negroes;  (1910,  cen- 
sus)  15,741.  It  it  served  by  the  Southern,  the  Greenville  & 
KnoxviUe  and  the  Charleston  &  Weatets  Carolina  nllwaya. 
It  lies  976  ft.  above  sea-level,  now  dw  foeC  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
If  oittitaim»4ta  dinate  and  loeuqr  attnudng  ammncr  vititon. 
It  1»  in  aft  atBDiin  ogttflwa«h«  Md  cottoiiMiiaiiwfkturing 
dMijct.  QMondlVs  chief  intOMOt  it  in  cotton,  but  it  has 
wloua  other  maattfectunt)  indtidng  cairiages,  wagons,  iron 
and  fertilizers.  The  total  value  of  the  factory  products  of  the 
city  in  1905  was  Si.676,774,  an  increase  of  73-5%  since  1900. 
The  city  is  the  seat  of  Furm.%n  University,  Chicora  College  for 
girls  (1893;  Presbyterian),  and  Greenville  Female  CoUi^e  (1854; 
Baptist),  which  in  iQo;-igo8  had  '  il-  iLS,  attid  wliich, 

besides  the  usual  departments,  has  a  conservaioiy  of  music, 
a  school  of  art,  a  school  of  expression  and  physical  culture  and 
a  kindergarten  normal  irainiog  school.  Furman  University 
(Baptist;  opened  in  1852)  grew  out  of  the  "  Furman  Academy 
and  Theological  Institution,"  opened  at  £dgeiield,  S.C,  in  1827, 
and  named  in  honour  of  Richard  Furman  (1755-1895)1  a  ^*eli- 
haown  Baptist  deqonnan  of  South  Caiolina,  mbut  ton,  James 
C.  Fmnan  (ito9-i89i)»  was  long  iMceident  «C  tha.UalNFOEuty. 
In  1907-1908  the  tuhranily  had  afwultyof  s$«nd  ts^itudentt, 
«r  lAon  SOX  vena  in  tho  Fuiman  fitting  SdiooL  GnaiiviUe 
was  laid  out  in  1 797,  was  originally  known  aa  PleataatlMKi  and 
was  first  chartered  as  a  city  in  1868. 

GREENVILLE,  a  city  and  -he  county-scat  of  Ilun;  county, 
TcJtas,  U.S.A.,  nciir  the  headwaters  of  the  Sabine  river.  .j8  m. 
N  .K  of  Ualla.s.  Pop.  iH;oc i  6860.  of  whom  114  were  foreign- 
boru  i^ad  were  nu^tucs;  iioioi  SS50.  It  ss  snr\e^l  by  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  it  Texas,  the  .St  LouLs  .South-W  cstern  and  the 
Texas  Midland  railways.  It  is  an  important  coiton  market, 
has  gins  and  compresses,  a  large  cotton  seed  oil  refinery, 
and  other  naoiifactories,  and  is  a  trade  centre  for  a  rich  agn> 


adtuni  dlitiiet.  The  d^omt  and  operates  its  electfle-filiiWiBi 
idant  It  ■  the  seat  of  Borkaon  Odltge  (Baptist),  foonded  in 
1893,  and  I  m.  from  the  city  Umits,  in  the  village  of  Peniel 
(pop.  1908,  about  500),  a  community  of  "  Holiness  "  people,  are 

the  Texas  Holiness  University  (iSoSl,  a  Holiness  orjihan  asylum 
and  a  Holiness  press.  Greenville  was  settled  in  1S44,  and  was 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1875.  In  190;  the  Te.xas  legislature 
granted  to  the  city  a  new  charter  establishiikg  a  commission 
govi  r  n  r    in  , hir  to  that  of  Galveston. 

CRBBNWICH,  a  township  of  Fairfield  county,  Connecticut, 
U.S. A.,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  in  the  extreme  S.W.  part  of  the 
state,  about  28  m.  N.E.  of  New  York  City.  It  contains  a  borough 
of  the  same  name  and  the  villages  of  C<^  Cob,  Riverside  and 
Sound  Beach,  all  served  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &Hart« 
ford  Railway;  the  township  has  steamboat  and  eleetric  lailway 
connexions  with  New  Yorfc  Qty.  Pop.  of  the  towiship  (1900) 
12,172,  of  whom  jt7i  were  fcnrign-bom;  (1910)  16,463;  of 
the  borough  (19x0)  3886.  Greenwich  is  a  tummer  resort, 
principally  for  New  Yorkers.  Among  the  residents  have  been 
Edwin  Thomas  Booth,  John  Hcnr>'  Twachiman,  the  lar.dsca[)e 
painter,  and  Henry  Osborne  Havemeyer  ;iS4;-i907),  foutider 
of  the  American  Sugar  C(nui>any.  Thereareseveralfinechurches 
in  the  township;  of  one  in  Sound  Beach  the  Rev.  William  H.  H. 
Murray  (1.S40-1904),  Called  "  .\dirondack  Murray,"  from  his 
Camp  Li/e  in  the  Adirondack  Mmntmm  (iciOii),  was  once  pastor. 
In  the  borough  are  a  public  Ubrary,  Greenwich  Academy  (1827; 
co-educational),  the  Brunswick  School  for  bo>'S  (1901),  with 
which  UctUi  Academy  of  Stamford  was  united  in  1908,  and  ft 
boepiital.  The  principal  manufactuns  ate  belting,  woolIeiia» 
tinneia'hBidwii^b«nand|paolaM»otom.  Oystersareshipped 
from  Gieenwidi.  Iba  fiett  tettlan  came  frocn  the  New  Haven 
Coloiv  In  tUm  but  the  Dutch,  on  a/ceeunt  of  the  opIoiB- 
tion  of  Long  Island  Sound  by  Adrian  Blok  in  1614,  laid 
claim  to  Greenwich,  and  as  New  Haven  did  nothing  to  assist 
the  settlers,  they  consented  to  union  with  Kcw  Xetherland  in 
1642.  Greenwich  then  became  a  Dutch  manor.  By  i  treaty 
of  1650,  which  fixed  the  boundary  between  New  Netherlaitd  and 
the  New  Haven  Culuny,  the  Dutch  reiiaquisiied  their  claim  to 
Creienwich,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  refuse  !  to  subnut 
to  the  New  Haven  Colony  until  October  1656.  Six  years  later 
Greenwich  was  one  of  the  first  towns  of  the  New  Haven  Colony 
to  submit  to  Connecticut.  The  township  suffered  severely 
during  the  War  of  Indcpcndttica  on  account  of  the  frequent 
quartering  of  American  txeopa  witUn  it*  bordett^  the  dqweda* 
tiona  of  bonds  of  laideia  uMn  after  tfan  ocGD|milliai  4d  14«w  Yodi 
by  the  British  in  177S  and  its  iavuioft  \9  Aa  Adtbh  in  1779 
(Febniaiy  35)  and  1781  (Doecmber  5).  Tbeie  was  abo  a  strong 
loyalist  sentiment.  On  the  old  post-road  in  Greenwich  is  the 
inn,  built  about  1729,  at  which  Israel  Putnam  was  surprised  in 
February  1779  by  a  force  under  General  Tryon;  according  to 
tradition  he  escaped  by  riding  down  a  ilight  of  steep  stone  steps. 
The  inn  was  purchased  in  1901  by  the  Daughtersof  the.\meric.an 
Ren'olution,  who  restored  it  an<l  made  it  a  Putniitn  Memorial. 
The  toHvnship  government  of  Greenwich  was  iiisiituted  in  the 
coiomal  period.  The  borough  of  Greenwich  w.is  incorporated  ia 
1858. 

J5ee  D.M. Mead, Histery  cf  the  1  cnm  c.f  Cteenivu  k\}it:vi  V ork,  1857). 

GREENWICH,  a  ^uth-ca^teru  metropolitan  borough  of 
London,  Englandj  bounded  M.  by  the  river  Thames,  £.  by 
Woohnch,  S.  by  Lowidum  and  W.  by  Dqitfoid.  Pop.  (1901) 
95,77eb  Ant,  3B5i<7  ncna.  It  has  a  rivtr-fronUlia  of  4}  m., 
the  Thaaiet  making  two  deep  bends,  enclosing  tho  Isle  of  Dogs 
on  the  north  and  a  similar  peninsula  on  the  Greenwich  side. 
Greenwn'ch  is  connected  with  Poplar  on  the  north  shore  by  the 
Grc>enwich  tunnel  (1902I,  fur  Ickx  pa.ssengers.  to  the  Fslc  of  Dogs 
(Cubilt  Town),  and  by  the  BliickwiiU  Tunnel  1  iSij;;  lor  street 
tratVic,  crossing  'o  a  point  between  tiie  I'..Lst  and  W't-si  Iiulia 
Docks  {see  ToW-AK).  The  mi^in  thorou^;;if.ires  from  W.  to  E. 
are  Woolwich  and  Shoolei's  Hill  Ro.ids,  the  secoivl  re|ircscn[.ing 
the  old  liigh  road  through  Ki  ni,  the  Roman  Walling  Street. 
Greenwich  is  I'lrst  r.oiiccd  in  the  reign  of  Etbdicd,  when  it  was 
a  sUtioo  of  tJie  Danish  fleet  (xoii-1014}. 
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The  moot  noteworthy  buUdings  ure  the  hospital  and  the 
obaervatory.  Greenwich  Hospital,  as  it  is  still  called,  became 
in  1873  a  Royal  M&vol  College.  Upon  it  or  its  site  centre  nearly 
all  dlt  Uatoriail  wsociations  of  the  place.  The  noble  buildings, 
flnirtt*>tl'*t  rt— Bff'y  with  the  wbuvas  adjacent  and  opposite 
to  it,  nalw  a  itiilbig  pktuie,  tUndiiig  on  the  low  river4^^ 
a  te^fiouDd  formed  tiMS  wao4a4  elevation  of  Gxeeoiridi 
Pkrk.  They  occupy  the  ate  of  an  amdent  royal  pafaioe  adkd 
Greenwich  House,  which  was  a  favourite  niyal  residence  as 
early  as  1300,  but  was  granted  by  Henry  V.  to  Thonuu  Beaufort, 
duke  of  Exeter,  from  whom  it  pas-Vfi  to  Humpliny.  duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  largely  imnrovcij  the  properly  and  named  it 
Platentia.  It  did  mil  revert  to  the  crown  till  his  death  in  r-t  t: 
It  was  the  birthplarc  oi  Henry  V'TII.,  Queen  Marj*  antl  (^luecn 
Elizabeth,  and  here  Edward  \  L  dictl.  The  builiiiiif;  wjis  enlarged 
by  Edward  IV.,  by  Henry  Vlli.,  who  made  it  one  of  bis  chief 
residences,  by  James  1.  and  by  Charles  1.,  who  erected  the 
"  Queen's  House  "  for  Henrietta  Maria.  Tlie  teauK  of  land 
from  the  crown  "  as  of  the  manor  of  East  Gtemfrfcfa  "  became  at 
tlua  time  a  RcoBuscd  formula,  anil  «cobs  Ib  a  aacccsiioa  of 
American  oeloniiil  cihaitos  from  tbcwe  of  Vti^aia  in  t6o6,  1609 
and  t6t»  to  that  of  New  Jersey  in  1674.  Along  with  other  royal 
palaces  Greenwidi  was  at  the  Revolution  appropriated  by  the 
Protector,  but  it  reverteil  to  the  rrown  on  the  resi.jratior,  of 
Charles  II..  by  whom  it  was  pulled  down,  and  the  west  vmhk  <>t 
the  present  h<>spit.il  was  rrect(\l  it  part  of  an  cxtcn5i%T  design 
which  was  not  further  c.irrird  out.  In  its  unfinished  state  it 
was  assigned  by  tlie  patent  of  William  and  Mar)'  to  cerlairi  of 
the  gre^jt  othccrs  of  state,  as  commLHsioncrs  for  its  conversion 
into  a  hoivpita!  for  seamen;  and  it  was  opened  as  such  in  1705. 
Tlic  building  consists  of  four  blocks.  Behind  a  terrare  S60  f: 
in  length,  streithing  along  the  river  side,  are  the  liuildings 
emcted  in  the  time  of  Chailca  IL  fmm  Imco  Jones'adcsigna,  and 
In  that  of  Queea  Anne  fian  drntpia  hf  Sr  Chilitoplwr  Wren; 
and  behind  thew  haadhwa  aw  on  the  WMt  dwee  of  King  William 
and  on  the  eaat  tbow  of  Queen  Mary,  both  from  Wren's  dengns. 
In  the  King  Williani  range  is  the  painted  hall.  Here  in  1806  the 
remains  of  Nelson  lay  in  state  before  their  burial  in  St  Paul's 
Cathedral.  Its  walls  and  ceill  i'  .  ■  rc  [jaintcd  l)y  Sir  James 
Thornhill  with  various  emblem, a  u  iieviccs,  .tail  h  is  hung  with 
portraits  of  the  most  <listitiKii!sljed  admirals  and  paintings  of 
the  diief  naval  battles  of  EnRland  In  the  Queen  Anne  ran^e  h 
the  Koval  Naval  Mvisetim,  rontaining  models,  relies  of  Nelson 
and  of  Franklin,  and  other  objects.  In  the  centre  oi  the  )>rinctpal 
quadrangle  of  the  hospital  there  is  a  statue  of  (  .eorge  H.  Iiy 
Rysbrack,  sculptured  out  of  a  single  block  of  marble  talurn  from 
the  French  by  Admiral  Sir  George  Roolce.  In  the  uippei  quad- 
nngie  is  a  boit  of  Ndoon  by  Chantrey,  and  there  are  various 
Other  flMmotkb  and  reUcs,  The  oldest  part  of  the  building  was 
in  aBHM  aMiaan  nbuiU  In  iBii,  and  the  pieeent  chapel  was 
etoeted  to  rtplHe  one  dmtioyed  hySnia  zm.  The  endow- 
ments of  the  hospital  were  Increased  at  various  periods  from 
bequests  and  forfdted  estates.  Formerly  2700  retired  scameo 
were  boarded  within  it,  and  5000  or  6000  others,  called  out- 
pensioners,  received  stipends  at  various  rates  out  of  its  funds; 
but  in  an  art  was  fjissed  empowering  ihr  .Admiralty  to 

grant  liberal  pensions  in  lieu  of  food  and  lodging  to  sueh  of  the 
inmates,  ,is  were  willing  to  quit  the  hospital,  and  in  i.S<)o  another 
act  waa  passed  making  their  leaving  on  these  tonditions  rom- 
pidsoiy.  It  was  then  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
StudenU  of  the  Royal  Naval  College,  the  Infirmary  being  granted 
to  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society.  Behind  the  College  is  the 
Royal  Hospital  School,  where  1000  boys,  sons  of  petty  officers 
and  seamen,  are  boarded. 

To  the  south  of  the  hospital  is  Gnenvich  Park  (183  acres), 
lying  high,  aad  connunding  extensive  view*  over  London,  the 
Thames  and  the  pbdn  of  Easei.  It  ma  cndoaed  bjr  Unmpfaicy, 
duke  of  Gloucester,  and  hid  out  by  Charles  II.,  and  ooNtains 
B  tme  avenue  of  Spanish  chestnuts  planted  in  hh  time.  In  it 
situated  the  Royal  Observatory,  built  in  1675  for  the  advance- 
nieiit  of  navig.atiori  ami  nantii  .il  .cstrunomy      I  rom  il  the  exact 

time  is  conveyed  each  day  at  one  o  clock  by  eiearic  »gnal  to 


(he  chief  towns  throughout  the  country ;  British  and  the  majority 
of  foreign  geographers  reckon  longitude  from  its  meridian.  A 
standard  clock  and  measures  are  seen  at  the  entrance.  \  new 
building  was  completed  in  1899,  the  magnetic  pavilion  lying 
some  400  yds.  to  the  east,  so  placed  to  avoid  the  disturbance 
of  instrtuncnts  which  would  be  occasjaned  by  the  inm  used  ia 
tbepiindpal  building.  South  of  the  park  lies  the  open  eommoa 
of  BlacUwath,  mainly  within  the  boiwigh  of  tewitham,  and  ia 
the  east  the  booou^  indndes  tba  greater  pan  of  Wooliricii 
Common. 

At  Greenwi(-h.  an  anr.u;tl  banquet  of  cabinet  ministers,  knov  n 
as  the  whitebait  dinner,  tornieriy  look  place.  This  cereraotiy 
arose  out  of  a  dinner  held  annually  at  Dagenhani,  on  the  Essex 
shore  o?  the  I'haiues.  by  the  commissioners  for  engineering 
works  carried  out  therein  1705-1720— a  remarkable  achievement 
for  this  period— to  save  the  lowlands  from  flooding.  To  one  of 
these  dinners  Pitt  was  invited,  and  was  subsequently  accom- 
panied  by  aome  of  his  coUeagHM.  Earty  in  the  i9tb  century  the* 
venue  4rf  the  dinner,  which  had  now  become  a  ministerial  hmetion, 
was  ttansfennd  to  Greenwidi,  and  though  at  firM  not  idway* 
hdd  here,  was  later  odebmted  regularly  at  the  "  Ship."  an 
hotel  of  ancient  foundation,  closed  in  1908.  Tlie  banquet 
continued  till  1868,  was  revived  in  1874-1880.  and  was  held  for 
the  last  time  in  iSo,;. 

The  parish  church  of  Gret-nwich.  in  Church  Street ,  is  dedicated 
to  St  'XIphege,  archbishop,  who  w.is  manured  here  by  the 
r)anes  in  ioi7.  Tn  (he  church  Wolfe,  who  died  at  Quebec 
1 1 7  vjK  ar.ii  Tallis.  the  musician,  are  buricd.  A  modem  Stained' 
gloss  window  commemorates  Wolfe. 

The  parliamentary  borough  of  Greenwich  returns  one  member. 
Two  burgesses  were  returned  in  1577,  but  it  was  not  again  repre- 
svnted  till  the  same  privilege  was  conferred  on  it  in  183^, 
The  borough  omacil  OMisista  of  a  nuyor,  five  aldemiCB  and 
thirty  conncfotfc 

andmanof  letteii,wa*bonfoApril  r83o.  'Bb  was  one  of  three 

brothers — the  others  b«ng  James  and  Chailes — who  all  gained 
reputation  as  journalists.    Frederick  started  life  in  a  printing 

house,  but  at  an  early  age  began  to  write  in  prriodirals.  In 
1851  he  contributed  a  sketch  of  Najioleon  III.  to  a  volume 
Called  The  Xtipoifttii  Dynatly  (and  e<l,  185;)-  He  ako  wrote 
several  novels;  The  I.iises  «j  on  Ap^>tii€Cary  (1854),  The  Pc.lk 
of  Roses  (18501  and  i  with  his  brother  James)  Under  ,7  Cloud 
(iSriob  To  the  second  number  of  the  Cornfiill  M amative  he 
contributed  "  An  Kssay  wiihont  End."  and  this  led  to  an  intro- 
duction to  Thackeray.  In  1862,  when  1  hackeray  resigned  the 
editorship  of  the  Comhiil,  Greeetwood  became  joint  editor  with 
G.  H.  Lewes.  In  1864  he  waa  appointed  sole  editor,  a  post 
which  he  held  until  »86g.  WUIe  at  the  OmkiU  he  wittte  an 
article  in  which  he  auggeated,  to  agaw  <M«nt,  how  Thacfcway 
might  have  intended  to  oondudfr  Ua  mdfaridnd  wnrlt  Dmit 
Ami;  and  in  its  pages  appeared  Mm§mdi  OuttVi  Hiikry, 
Oieewioed^  noat  ambftl^  work  of  fiction,  pabHshed  In 
volume  form  in  1864.  At  that  time  Greenwood  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  an  evening  newspaper,  which,  while  containing  "  all 

the  new^s  proper  to  .an  evening  journ.al."  should,  for  the  most 
part,  be  made  up  '"of  original  article?,  U[)on  the  many  things 
which  engage  the  thoughts,  or  employ  the  energies,  or  amuse 
the  leisure  of  mankind.''  Public  affairs,  htoraiure  and  art, 
"  and  all  the  influences  which  strengthen  or  dissipate  society  " 
were  to  be  discussed  by  men  whose  ittdepeiKlence  and  authority 
were  equally  unquestionable.  Canning's  Anti-Jacotun  and  the 
Saturday  Review  of  1864  were  the  joint  models  Greenwood  had 
before  him.  The  idea  was  taken  up  by  Mr  George  Smith,  and 
the  PaU  Mall  GaseUe  (so  rumed  after  Thackeray's  imaginary 
paper  in  Pendennis)  was  launched  in  February  1M5,  with 
Greenwood  aa  editor.  Within  a  f^  years  he  bad  come  to 
exerdseagieatlnAacDceonpnbKcalhitt.  His  views  somewhat 
lapid]^  ripened  tram  wliat  waa  daaaibed  aa  plAM^dc  Ulmr^ 
ism  into  Conscmtism.  No  minister  In  Great  Britain,  Mr 
Gladstone  declared,  ever  had  a  more  able,  a  more  zealous,  a 
more  elective  supporter  for  his  policy  than  Lord  Beaconsfield 
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had  in  Greenwood.  It  was  on  ihe  suggestion  of  Ocur.sor.d 
that  Beaconslield  purchased  in  1875  the  Suez  (  aiml  ilnircs  ot  the 
Khedive  Ismail;  the  British  governmctit  btin^  ignoranr,  until 
informed  by  Grcvnwood,  that  the  shares  were  ior  sak  and  likely 
to  be  bought  by  France.  It  «iis  characleristi'-  of  Greenwood 
that  he  declined  to  publi=ih  ihe  news  of  the  puicbue  of  the  shares 
in  the  Pall  Mall  bcfori.-  ;he  ol1in.i\  announecnait  was  made. 

Eariy  in  iSto  the  Pail  Mall  changed  ownai^  lod  the  new 
proprietor  nqulied  H  to  support  Libend  polky.  Gteenwood 
at  once  resigned  his  edttonU^,  but  in  May  ■  new  paper,  the 
St  Jamts's  Gatelle,  wu  Started  for  Urn  by  Mr  H«niy  Hurks 
Gihhs  (aftcru.-\ri!s  Lord  .'Vldenham),  and  Greenwood  proceeded 
10  tarrj  on  in  k  the  tradition  which  he  had  established  In  the 
Pall  Mall.  At  (he  .S7  James's  Greenwood  ri'iiKiincil  for  ovc-r 
eight  years,  conttnuiug  10  txi-rrisf  a  marked  influence  \ipoii 
politica!  atlairs,  nm.ibly  as  a  puiiiei'ni  critit  of  the  Gl.idstof.c 
adminisrration  {i«i(o-iS8s)  ar.l  .ir.  inrU-'pcndent  supporter  oi 
Lord  Salisbury.  His  connexion  with  i.'ic  ]>aper  ceased  in  August 
lUSf  owing  to  disagreements  with  the  new  proprietor,  Mr  £. 
Stehiitiapft,  who  had  bought  the  Si  James's  at  Greenwood's 
own  ngBcation.  In  Jasuaqr  1891  Greenwood  brought  out  a 
weekly  review  which  be  nuned  the  AnU-JaeMii.  It  iailed, 
however,  to  gain  public  support  tke  bttt  number  ttpMiint  to 
January  1892.  In  iSg^  he  pubushed  The  Imh^s  Lex$em  and 
in  1894  Imagination  in  Dreams.  He  continued  to  express  his 
views  on  political  and  social  questions  in  contributions  to 

nc'wsfiai>cr?  and  mafjaziiiL's,  writing  I'rL-qucnl ly  in  the  W estmsnslrr 
G.izeUe,  the  PiUi  .Mall.  BliiLk-uwd,  the  CornMJ,  &c.  Towartis 
the  end  of  his  life  hib.  poli-Jcal  \'iews  reverted  in  some  rnpects 
to  ihc  LibcraJiain  01  his  early  days. 

In  the  words  of  (leorge  Mereiiith  "  Crecnwood  was  not  only  a 
great  journalist,  he  hutl  a  staie^mau's  head.  The  (lational 
interests  were  always  urgent  at  his  heart."  He  was  remarkable 
for  securing  for  his  papers  the  services  of  the  ablest  writers  of 
the  day,  and  for  the  gift  of  recognizing  merit  in  new  writers, 
such,  for  instance,  as  Richard  Jeffries  and  J.  M.  Bam'e.  His 
insdact  forcapadty  fa  others  was  as  sure  as  was  his  journalistic 
judnDeot.  In  1905,  on  die  otxasion  of  his  7sth  birthday,  a 
diuaer  wis  civca  !•  Us  honour  by  leading  stataaicn,  jwmialists, 
and  men  at  lettsfa  (with  John  JllQcic3P-<^ho  liad  succeeded  him 
as  editor  of  the  PaO  Jia0 — m  the  duir).  In  May  igo?  he 
cootributcd  to  Blackvood  an  article  on  "  The  New  Journalism," 
in  which  he  drew  a  sharp  contrast  between  the  old  and  the  new 
conditions  under  whith  the  work  of  a  newspaper  writer  is  con- 
ducted.   He  died  at  Sydenham  on  the  i4lh  of  Dccemtjer  ujog. 

See //a»«urinj  Frrdrruk  Grrfr.n'ccxi ,  bi'ing  a  roport  of  the  5p<Tche9 
at  the  dinner  on  the  f*ih  uf  April  1905  iLoiuiuH,  piiv.itt,l>  |>itnled, 
1905):  "  Binh  and  Infancy  of  the  Pall  Moll  GasetU,"  an  article 
ooatribuled  by  Greenwood  to  the  Pail  Mall  of  the  14th  of  April 
1897;  "The  filowiny  isf  the  Trum[x-t  "  ;n  the  iaUOdncUoB  tO  the 
St  Jam/rs  !   (May   ^l.   I.Sho);  ol.huary  n.i'i.  .1  is  the  illbnHMm 

(Dec  25,  1909)  and  The  Tmes  CDec.  17,  1909J. 

OUENWOOD.  JOHN  (d.  1503),  English  Puritan  and 
SepacMist  (the  date  and  place  of  ids  Urth  are  unlumwn),  entered 
as  a  rfar  at  Cocpos  Chiuti  College,  Camhridgej  on  the  tSth  of 
March  1577-1578,  and  commenced  B.A.  ijSi.  Whether  he  was 
directly  inOuenced  by  the  teaching  of  Robert  Browne  (q.v.), 
a  graduate  of  the  same  college,  is  uncertain;  in  any  case  he  held 
strong  Puritan  opinions,  which  ultimately  led  him  to  Separatism 
of  the  most  rigid  type.  In  1581  he  was  chaplain  to  Loni  Rirh, 
at  Rochford,  Essex.  At  some  unspeciticd  time  lie  had  iieen 
made  deacon  by  John  Ayhner.  Uishop  of  London,  and  priest 
by  Thomas  Cooper,  bishop  01  Ltiicotn;  but  ere  long  he  re- 
nounced tfiis  ordination  as  "  wholly  unlawful."  OeLails  of  the 
next  few  years  are  lacking;  but  by  1586  he  was  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  London  Separatisu,  of  whcan  a  considerable  number 
had  been  imprisoned  at  various  Umes  since  1567.  Greenwood 
was  arrested  early  in  October  is86,  and  the  following  May  was 
committed  10  the  Fleet  prison  for  an  inddinite  time,  in  default 
of  baBforoonfonuity.  OtictagfajsimpfiioBaeot  he  wrote  some 
contfwemtal  tmcts  bii  eesjiimction  with  his  fdlow-prisoner 
BcBiyBamiwc(f.».).  He  is  undetstood  to  have  been  at  iiberty 
in  the  autnma  of  15BS;  but  this  may  have  been  nereiy  "  the 


liberty  of  the  prison."  Ifowever,  he  was  certainly  at  large  in 
September  150^.  when  he  '.sis  elected  "teacher"  of  the 
Separatist  chtirch.  Meanwhile  he  had  written  (1590)  "An 
Answer  lo  Gwrgc  t.itVord's  prctcniied  Dticnce  of  Read  Prayers." 
On  the  jth  of  Dccetni)er  he  wa.s  a^ain  arrested;  and  the  following 
March  was  tried,  together  wiiii  Barrowc,  and  condemned  to 
death  on  a  charge  of  "  devising  and  circulating  seditious  books  " 
After  two  respites,  one  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  be  was  hanged 
on  the  6th  of  April  1503. 

Al'THORTTn^';.— t!.  M,  Oexter,  Cf>ngrej>alit:>»alism  Jurine  Ike  last 
three  hundred  ^vars;  Tnr  England  arui  Iloiljnd  c<  thf  Pilgrims; 
F.  J.  Powick*.  Henry  Barrowe  and  the  Exiled  Chmrch  of  Amsterdam; 
B.  Brook,  Livrs  of  lbs  PwUuui  C  H.  Cooper.  AHtUMt  ChMb- 
brifienses,  vq\.  ii. 

GREG,  WILUAM  RATHBONE  <'iRoc,  T.=iSi),  EnKlLsh  essayi.^t. 
the  sun  oi  ii  iUfiehjuit,  was  born  at  Manthe-^ter  in  iSoy.  He  w  as 
(  educated  at  the  university  of  EdinhurKh  and  for  a  time  managed 
a  mill  of  his  father's  at  Bury,  antl  in  i8jj  began  b«stne<is  on  his 
own  account.  He  entered  with  ardour  into  the  strugj-le  fur 
free  trade,  and  obtained  in  1841  the  prize  offered  by  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League  for  tltt  best  essay  on  "  Agriculture  and  the 
ComLaws."  He  was  too  much  occupied  with  political,  ecoimmi' 
cal  and  theoikigiGal  qwcolatiooa  to  give  undivided  attention  to 
hb  business,  wtidi  begaveup  in  iSjotodevotelUmself  towriting; 
Hb  Creeif  «f  Ckrisletidtm  was  published  m  1851,  and  in  1S5S  lie 
contributed  no  less  than  twelve  articles  to  four  leading  qtuuteriies. 
Disraeli  praised  him;  Sir  George  Corncwall  Lewis  bestowed 
a  Conimissioncrfhip  of  Customs  upon  him  in  ift^6;and  in  1864 
he  was  made  ComjUroUer  of  the  Stationery  Othce.  Beside-s 
contributions  to  periodic. ils  he  produced  sevcrrd  volumes  o; 
essflvs  0:1  political  and  sixial  philosophy.  The  general  spirit 
of  these  is  indicated  by  the  titles  of  iw-o  of  the  best  known. 
Tkf  Enigmas  uf  Lift  ii^T-'l  '"iJ  Rocks  Ahead  (1S74).  They 
represent  a  reaction  from  the  high  hopes  of  the  authors  yuutii, 
when  wise  legislation  was  assumed  to  be  a  remedy  for  every 
public  ill.  Greg  was  a  rnan  of  deep  moral  earnestness  of  character 
and  was  interested  in  many  philanthropic  wofits.  He  died  at 
Wimbledon  on  the  i$th  of  November  iMi.  His  brother, 
RoBEBT  HmK  Gbxq  (t79$-t87s),  wmt  an  ooqmmlM  and 
aotiquary  of  some  distinction,  ^mthcr  brother,  Suitna  Gxec 
(1804-1876),  became  well  known  in  Lancashire  by  his  philan- 
thropic efforts  on  behalf  of  the  working-people.    Peucy  Gkeg 

son  of  William  Rathhone  Grcg,  also  wrote,  like  his 

father,  on  politics,  but  liit  views  were  violently  reactionary. 
His//  iuory  oj  the  United  States  !v  !hr  ReconslrUcHan^ikt  Vntam 
(iHHf)  is  a  polemic  rather  tha.j  a  history. 

ORBOARINES  imcKl.  Lat  CiVd-ur.-Hij,  from  grrijartiw, collecting 
in  a  Hock  or  herd,  grexi  a  large  ai^d  abundant  order  of  Sporozoa 
Ectospora,  in  which  a  very  high  degree  of  morphological  special- 
ization and  cytological  differentiation  of  the  cell-body  is  frequently 
found.  On  the  other  hand,  the  life-cycle  is,  in  general,  fairly 
simple.  Other  prindpai  characters  which  distiogutahGrcgviaes 
from  allied  Sporosoan  parasites  are  as  follows:— Tbe  fuUy- 
growa  adult  (tmphoooitc)  is  always  "free"  h>  some  tntcmal 
cavity,  i.e.  it  is  eztraceilukr;  b  nearly  all  cases  prior  to  sporula- 
tion  two  Grcgarines  (associates)  become  attached  to  one  another, 
forming  a  couple  (syzygy),  and  are  surrounded  by  a  common 
cyst;  inside  the  cyst  the  body  o;  c.uh  associate  fx-conic* 
segmented  -jp  into  a  number  of  se.\ual  elenu-nts  ^gametes, 
primary  sfKiroIjlastsj.  which  then  coiijujiate  in  pairs:  the 
resul'ing  copmla  (zygote,  del'mitive  spxirublast  j  becomes  usually 
a  sjHtrc  b\'  the  secretiot"  of  s[K>re-nienilirancs  (spofocysl),  its 

protoplasm  (sporoplasm)  dividing  up  to  lorm  the  germs  (sporo- 

ioites). 

F.  Red!  (1684)  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  observe  a 
Gr^aiine  parasite,  but  his  claim  to  this  honoor  is  by  bo 
means  certain.  Mucfalater  (1787)  C&volini  dcaaibed  iMarM. 
and  figured  an  indubitable  Gregarine  probably  the 
form  now  known  as  Aggregala  conformis)  from  a  Crustacean 
{PaekygrapsHs),  which,  however,  he  regarded  as  a  Upeworro. 
Leon  Dufour,  who  in  his  researches  on  insect  anatomy  came 
across  several  species  of  these  parasites,  also  coasidered  them  as 
allied  to  the  wonns  and  proposed  the  generic  name  of  (»s|ttrfiM. 
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The  unicellular  nature  oi  Gregarines  was  first  realized  by  A.  von 
KuUikcr,  who  from  1845-1848  added  considerably  to  our  know- 
ledge of  tbe  frequent  oocuncnoe  and  wide  distribution  of  these 
rnrtber  itioiKw  wu  due  to  F.  Stein  who  dcmon- 

stnted  about  thi^ 


Fig.  I.— «,  Transverse  Section  of  Intestine  of  J 
Mealworm, infected  with C»{(w>iu>(C/ef>i)N<.-tiia)  Mesnil  and 
ptiyiiurpkai*  b.  Part  ol  •  highly  magntliwl.       otlien,  to  whom 

also  we  owe  most 

of  our  knowledge  regarding  the  fdations  of  the  parasites  tQ  the 
cells  of  their  host  during  their  early  development. 

tiregarinei,  arc  essentially  parasiles  of  Invertebrates;  they  arc 
not  known  to  occur  in  any  true  \  ertebrate  although  met  with  in 
Qgcar.  A&cidians.  By  far  the  greatest  number  of  hosti  ib 
raoor;  furnished  by  the  Arthropods.  Many  members  of  the 
various  groups  of  worms  (especially  the  Annelids) 
alio  harbour  the  parasites,  and  certain  very  interesting 
forms  an  found  in  Echinodcrms;  in  ihe  other  dasses,  they 
either  occur  only  sporadically  or  else  are  absent.  Infection 
b  Imnudtibbr  o(  the  norMiaifal  (carnal)  type,  by  way  of  the  all- 
mantatjr  canal,  the  ipona  being  lanaliy  awaUmrad  by  the  hoit 
when  feeding;  a  novd  variation  of  HtSa  method  has  been 
described  by  Woodcock  (81)  in  the  case  of  a  Grcgarinc  parasitic 
in  CuaDiiariit.  where  the  spores  arc  sucked  up  through  the  cloaca 
into  the  respiratory  trees,  by  the  inhalant  current. 

Tbe  favourite  habitat  is  cither  the  intestine  (fig.  i)  or  its 
dhmdcola  (cf.  the  Hffalptghiait  tnbuiea},  or  tbe  body^vity. 


the  rebtion 
of  the  "pseudo< 
na  vicellae" 

(spofes)  to  the  re- 
production of  the 

parables. 

Apart  from  the 
continually  in- 
creasing number 
of  known  species, 
matters  rcmaincr! 
at  about  th I 
stage  for  nl^r.y 
years.  It  is,  in 
fact,  only  since 
the  fhning  years 
of  the  t9th 
century  that  the 
complete  life- 
history  has  been 
fully  worked  out ; 
this  hits  now  been 
done  in  many 
cases,  thaiilii  to 
the  researches  of 
M.  Siedlccki,  L. 
Cu6not,  L.  L£gcr, 
O.  Dubcecq,  A. 
Laveran,  M. 


Fta.  a.— Cystt  of  a  Codomic  CfCBBifaie.  in  the  body<avity  of  a 
lanraof  TVpHiiB. 

In  the  latter  case,  after  infection  has  occurrrd,  the  liberated 
germs  at  once  traverse  the  intestinal  epithelium.  They  may 
I  to  vest  in  the  connective  ti.ssuc  of  the  sub-mucosa  (remain- 


ing, however,  extracellular),  grow  considerably  in  that  1 
and  ultimately  fall  into  the  body-cjivity  (e.g.  Difloeytiit);  or 
they  may  pass  straightway  into  the  body-cavity  and 

there  come  into  relation  with  some  organ  or  li^ue  {e.g.  

J/aii«iyi<»r  of  the  eaithworm,  which  is  foe  &  time  ami 
cellular  m  the  ipennatoblaati  tf^  4,  a).  In  the  case 
of  intestinal  Gregarines,  the  iM^viNr  of  the  yovng  trophosotte 
with  respect  to  the  epithdial  odb  of  its  hnat  varies  greatly. 
The  parasite  may  rem^  only  attached  to  the  boat-cell,  never 
becoming  actually  intracellular  (e.g.  Plertufkalus) ;  more 
usually  it  penetrates  pariiall\  into  it,  the  extracellular  portion 
of  the  Grcgarinc,  however,  giving  ri.sc  sub.Hcqucntly  to  most  of 
the  adult  i/.g.  Gregarina);  or  la.stly,  in  a  few  t.irin.  ,  ihe  early 
development  is  entirely  intracellular  (e.g.  Lankcstcria,  Sieiwphora). 

The  etTerts  on  the  host  are  confined  to  the  parasitized  cells. 
The:  I  L.  r  .  r  illy  undergo  at  first  marked  hypertrophy  and  altcra- 
I  1;  I  ir  .  -er;  this  condition  is  succeeded  by  one  of  atfOphgr, 
when  the  substance  of  the  cell  becomes  in  one  «ay  or  aoouwr 
practically  absorbed  by  the 
fnwing  parasite  (d.  also 
Ooocbma).  Since,  however, 
the  Gregarines  never  over* 
run  their  hosts  in  the  way 
that  many  other  Sporozoa 
<!u  (because  of  tlieir  lack,  in 
general,  of  the  fiower  of  endo- 
genous niuhiplication),  the 
number  of  cells  of  any  tissue 
attacked,  even  in  the  case  of 
a  Strang  infection,  is  only  a 


'Fieurpii  t,  3,  6,  7,  m,  11,  13  and  16  are  redmwn  from 
\Va.Melcwski's  spoToiMnkunde .  hy  )ierniimian  of  the  anther  and  of 
the  publkbcr,  Gusuv  Fiacticr,  Ji 


Fig.  4- 

«.<,  !  rophozoitcsot  iV/<>ii<vyj(t<  aj;i/u. 
a  and  I),  Young  individuals  showing 

changes  of  Ixidy-form. 
c.     Older  mdividual,  still  enveloped 

in  a  ooat  of  spermatoiea. 
i,  ;  TniBhtmiitBB  et  M.  im(im  at- 
tached to  oeminal  funnel  of 
From  I.aiikrr!trr.  I.umhricus. 

Fig.  ^. — PorosporagizanUa  f,  Gohlet-shapcd  epithelial ccUs,in 
(E.  van  Ben  I,  Iroin  the  inte»-  whieh  the  extremity  Of  tbo 

tine  oi  the  bbtter.  a,  Nucleus.  paratite  is  inserted. 


very  small  percentage  of  the  whole.  In  short  the  hosts  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  suffer  any  appreciable  inconvenience  from  the  presence 
of  the  par.ijiites. 
The  body  of  a  Gregannc  is  always  of  a  definite  shape,  usually  oval 
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I;  in  ont  or  two  instance*  (e.g.  EHpMina)  it  k  spherial, 

and,  on  the  oth<rr  hand,  in  Porospora  (fig.  3)  it  is  greatly 
drawn  out  and  VLTnii(onn.    In  many  adult  (irL-garinet, 
tJic  body  i»  dividf<1  into  two  diitinct  but  umxiual  regions 
or  halves,  the  aaterior  part  bcinc  knowa  aa  the  preiomfnir,  the 
hinder,  generally  the  latgcr,  aa  toe  SuUemerUe.   Tliis  feature  is 
awjatwl  uMi  aiwrtwr  iaipurtaiit  nmrphotoKical  character, 
I  b  ubmiwMiit  bawmr,  oahr  during  the  earlier  stages  of 

growth  and  dcwlopment, 
oamcly,  the  presence  o< 
a  definite  ornn,  the  ePi- 
mtrtU,  which  aervcs  lor 
the  attachment  of  the 
parasite  to  the  host-cell 
((ii,',  ')). 

In  thow  Cregarincs 
(most  ititt-Hlinal  forms) 
which  become  attached  to 
an  epithelial  cell,  the 
attachment  oocnre  by 
OKun  of  a  minute  pro- 
{ectkm  or  beak  (rostrum) 
at  the  anterior  end  of  the 
sporozoiti',  which  pushes 
its  way  into  the  cell, 
followed  by  the  first  part 
of  the  growing  germ.  This 
A(lvSlnII«li.  frcaUakatcfi  rr«af<MMZMiw-  portion  of  tne  body  in- 
Fic.  5.— Part  of  a  section  through  the  cnascs  in  sl«e  much 
apparatus  of  fixation  of  a  PHratefitaius,  quicker  at  first  than  the 
showing  root-like  procewM  atending  rest  (the  extracellular 
from  the  Gregarinettrtweeo  theepitheliid  mwe.or  lew  fills  up 

cells.  c.HeadofGiegarine:  r.  Root-like  the  haat-<3cll.  and  forms 
praoesaes;  <p.  Epithdial  oella.  ^  well-developed  cpi- 

merlte  or  secondary 
atttctnng  oraaaelia.  The  emtecirihihr  part  of  the  Gregarine  next 
?rows  rapidly,  efld  a  tnoavme  Mptum  is  formed  nt  a  <ihort 
distance  a«ay  tan  («itiUa>  the  point  where  th<-  ImxIn  ]h  iu- 
crates  into  the  cell  (fig.  6);  this  marks  off  the  lar^c  dL-utomerite 
posteriorly  (dist.illy).  I^ger  thinks  that  this  partition  most  likely 
owes  its  origin  to  trophic  considerations,  i>.  to  the  slightly  different 
manner  in  which  the  two  halves  of  the  younR  parasite  (the  proximal, 
largely  tntracelluUir  part,  and  the  di-ital,  extracellular  one)  may  be 
supponed  to  obtain  tiK-ir  niitrinu  iit.  In  the  case  of  tho  one  half,  the 
host -cell  supplier  the  nutriment,  in  that  of  the  oth>r,  ihc  iiitf>l  in.il 
liquid ;  and  the  septum  is,  as  it  were,  the  expression  of  tiie  conflicting 
limit  between  thew  two  methods.  Nevertneteiis,  the  present  writer 
does  not  think  that  mechanical  considerations  shoukl  be  altogether 
left  «at  of  aooooat.  The  septum  may  also  bai  to  aame  extent,  an 
aidaptian  lor  strengthening  the  body  of  the  ttted  parasite  against 

lateral  thrusts  or  straina.  one  to 
the  impact  of  foreii^n  bOUM  ffood. 
Sec.)  in  the  intestine 

At  the  pnint  where  the  body 
becomes  actiMlly  iniracellular,  it  is 
constricted,  and  this  constriction 
marks  off  the  epimeritc  (internally) 
from  the  miiidlf  portion  (between 
this  point  am]  the  sn-ptumj,  which 
is  the  protomcritc.  Further 
growth  IS  restricted,^  practically, 
to  the  extracellular  regions,  and  the 
epimerite  often  come*  to  araear 
ultimately  as  a  small  appendage 
at  the  anterior  end  of  the  proto- 
nierite.  A  Gregarine  at  this  stage 
is  known  as  a  ccphalont.  Later 
on.  the  parasite  breaks  looae  from 
the  ho«t<cll  and  becomes  free  in 
the  lumen,  the  separation  taking 
place  at  the  constriction  between 
the  protomerite  and  the  epimerite; 
the  latter  is  left  behind  in  the 
remains  o(  the  host<eU,  the  former 
becomes  the  anterior  pBft  of  the 
free  trophotoite. 
,  ihn-,-,  nn^nely,  which  pass  inwards, 
w<  II  as  those  which  become 
entirely  intracellular,  no  epimerite  is  ewr  develop»-d.  and.  funhcr, 
the  body  remains  single  or  unseptaie.  These  forms,  which  im  lude, 
for  instance,  Monccystis  (fig.  4),  LankesUria.  Oipltxyslis,  are  dis- 
tinguished, as  Acephalina  ar  Aseptcia  \H.ipliKyla.  MonocystUia),  ac- 
cording to  which  character  is  referred  to,  from  the  others,  termed 
Cephalina  or  Septata  (PcfyeytlUa). 

The  two  sets  of  terms  are  not.  however,  completely  Identical  or 
inienhitngcalile,  fortherc  arc  a  few  forms  which  possess  an  epimerite. 
but  which  lark  the  division  into  protomerite  and  di  iitdnurite,  an<l 
are  hence  known  as  P teudomonocyslida ;  this  condition  may  t>e 
primitive  (Doliocystis)  or  (possibly)  secondary,  the  partition  ha\'ing 
in  course  of  time  disappeared.  Again,  SUnopkora  is  a  septate  iorm 


WMUsnU.i{|wl4vr. 

Fie.  6. — CsryeeKa  armaia, 
•»  Cephaloot;  »,Epi- 
ia  Imtfiill;  Ct  Sporant. 

In  other  Gregarines, however 
okimately  becoming  "  coelomir, 


wUck  hae  beeome,  second.trilv,  completely  intracdlutar  duritig  the 

youn^  stapes,  and,  doubt les?  correlated  with  this,  shows  no  sign  of 
an  epimente 

with  regard  to  the  epimerites  themselves,  they  are  <>f  all  variety 
of  form  aad  ihape  and  need  not  be  described  in  detail  (fig.  7).  In 
one  or  two  cases,  however,  another  variety  of  attaching  organella  is 
met  with.  Thus  in  Pteroeephalus,  only  the  iMtnim  of  toe  sporoeoite 


alter  I/(0. 

Fig.  7. — Forms  of  Epimerites. 

1,  Gra'ariito  y-nc/r..  6,  Cometoides  criniius. 

2,  Sytta  mopinata.  9,  Ceneicrhynckus  motmitn. 
J,  PUeouphalus  hum,  f«  Bduiumm  kupUt. 

4,  Siylorhyiukus  ItntftMt.  p,  PUneepkalus  iwMKt. 

5,  JKtMicf/nniu. 


penetrates  into  the  host -cell,  and  no  epimerite  is  formed.  Instead,  a 
number  of  tint'  rout  like  ]>riner*ses  are  devi  lniKd  from  near  the 
anterior  end,  which  pass  in  between  the  host -cells  (fie.  5)  and  thus 
anchor  the  parasite  firmly.  Similarly,  in  the  curious  Sckizopetaritme, 
the  anterior  end  of  the  (umientate)  body  forms  a  number  of  stiff, 
irregular  praceescs,  which  perform  the  same  function  8).  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  these  processes  are  non-motile,  and  not  in  any  way 
comparable  to  pseudopodia,  to  which  they  were  formerly  likent-d. 

A  very  interestine  and  reiti.irk.iljlo  niorphohi^jiiud  |H-ctjli.itt(y  has 
been  recently  described  by  Lejjcr  (18)  in  the  case  of  a  new  Gregarine, 
Taeniacyslii.  In  this  form  the  body  isdongated  and  mctamcrically 
scgntented,  recalling  that  of  a  segmented  worm,  the  adult  trophoxo- 
ites  possessing  numerous  partitions  or  segments  (each  corresponding 
to  the  septum  between  the  proto-  and  deuto-meritc  in  an  ordinary 
rolycyslid),  which  divide  up  the  cytoplasm  into  roughly  equal 
conipartmeiit''.  L(f-geT  think.s  onlv  tne  deutomerite  becomes  thus 
Ecgmentcd,  the  protomcritc  n  m  i  nin^  small  and  undivided.  The 
nucleus  remains  single,  so  thai  ihi  re  is  no  question  aa  to.  the  nnH 
cellular  or  individual  nature  oi  ! he  entire  animal.  '  • 

The  general  cytoplasm  usually  consists  of  distinct  ectoplm^iad 
endoplasm,  and  is  limited  by  a  membrane  or  cuticle  (eplcyte), 
«ecret»-<l  by  the  former.    The  cuticle  varii-^  <  on-.ii^ir.^hlv 
in  thirknet-,,  Liein^  well  develo]ied  in  a.  nil(--linal  ^SSim. 

forms,  but  very  thin  and  delicate  in  non-tiniiih-  rixkmiic  sowrturs. 
forms  (e.g.  Diplodina).  In  the  former  cafio  it  may  show  longi- 
tudinal striations.  The  cuticle  also,  forms  the  hooks  or  spines 
of  many  ei>irocritcs.  The  ectoplasm  luio^y  show*  (fig.  9A)  a  dmer- 
entiation  into  two  layers, 
an  outer,  firnu^r  l.iver.  clear 
and  hyaline,  the  Mrnxryte, 
and  an  inner  layer,  the 
myocyte,  which  is  formed 
of  a  network  of  muscle- 
fibrillae  (maifady  longitu- 
dinal and  transverse,  fi^. 
gn).  The  sarrocyte  alone 
contslitutes  the  septum, 
traversing  the  endoplasm, 
ni  septate  Gregarines. 
myenemee  are  1 

th«>;afHtt8 
the  active  -gregan 
mov^ntents  (of  flexion  and 
contraction)  to  hv  observed 
in  many  forms.  The 
peculiar  gliding  movements  f,g.  g.— Three  Individuals  (G)  of 
were  formerly  thought  to  Opkryocystis  tchttfitUri,  attached  to 
be  produced  by  the  extru-  wall  of  Malpighian  tubule  of  £la^  sp. 
sion  of  a  gelatmous  thread  p,  Syncytial  protoplasm  of  the  tubnfe; 
postenorly,  but  Crawley  (8)  c.  Cilia  lining  the  lumen, 
has  recently  ascnbcd  them 

to  .1  complicated  succession  of  wave-like  coiitractionB  of  the 
myocyte  la\er.  This  %ivw  :s  snri:i. jrlttrl  by  the  fact  that  certain 
coelomic  forms,  like  Dtpiitdina  and  othera,  which  either  lack 
muscle-fibrils  or  else  show  no  octoplasmic  differentiation  at  all, 
are  non-motile.  The  emloplasm,  or  nutritive  pbsm,  conMsts  of  a 
semi-fl'.lid  matrix  in  which  are  embedded  x-ast  numbers  of  grains 
and  sph!  rule-,  of  various  kinds  and  of  all  sizes,  representing  an 
accurniihition  of  foo<l-material  which  is  N-inp  st<iretl  up  prior  to 
I  reproduction.  The  largest  and  most  abundant  grains  are  of  a  sub- 
'  stance  termed  para-glycogen,  a  carbohydrate ;  in  addition,  flattened 


iregarines.   The  ^•yi<5!^''«lltH\ 

ire  undoubtedly      '•S!^''-!'-"' ;.-4  ••  >.;        •, iiv*->;vW'ft; 


Mtrr  J^tfT  *ni1  FTjij 
Trttiiiit  M  Zaoiagy. 
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kfldcuUr  platelet*,  of 
gnnulca  olten  occur. 

The  Buclnia  w  alwmyt  lodfed  in  the  cndopUHn,  and,  in  the  leptate 
fom^iiithedeiitoiiHntic  hetf  of  thebady.  It  U  normally  tpberical 
and  mmuft  Baited  by  a  distinct  nudenr  nwmlwanc.  which  itself  often 

contains  ciuaautin.  The  roost  cliar- 
acteristic  feature  <>f  ihi-  nurleu^  U 
the  dccply-stainini;,  more  or  le-r-s 
vacuolated  sphcrit-al  Itarjosorac 
(connisitng  of  chromatin  intimately 
bound  up  with  a  plastinoid  basis] 
which  is  mvariably  present.  In  one 
or  two  in«tuni-e»  {e.g.  Diplocystii 
sthruidfri)  the  nucleus  has  more 
than  one  kar>'osome.  All  the  cliio- 
matin  of  the  nucleus  is  not.  how- 
ever, confined  to  the  Icarvoitome, 
some  being  in  the  form  of  grains 
in  the  nuclear  sap;  and  in  aintne 
c-a«es  at  any  rate  (e.g.  Difilodina, 
Lanittkria)  there  is  a  well-niariced 


en. 


Fig.  9a. — LonKitudinnl 
section  of  a  Gf<^Miiw  n  thn 
ri-Kinn  of  the  septum  holwam 
[irutomcrite  and  deutOWtfite. 

Pr,  Protomerite. 
De,  IX-uiumcrite. 
4.  Septum, 
en,  Endoplasm. 
sc,  Sarcocyte. 
(.  Cuticle. 

M,/,Myocytc  SbriU  (pot 


LH9- 


Fic.  9B.— {rrcianflanNnNsri.show- 
iac  the  Mtwoifc  of  ayoqnc  ttfOlM. 


nuclear  reticutmn  which  is  impKcnnted  iritfa  Bramrin  and  dots  of 

chromatin. 

A  sexual  multiplication  {schizogunv)  \»  only  known  certainly  to 
occur  in  a  (cw  cases,  one  being  in  a  Monocystid  form,  a  species  of 
Gonotpora^  which  is  lor  a  long  time  intracellular  (Caullery 
and  Meaml  [4]),  the  rest  among  the  Schitopttarinae,  au 
iHuncd  for  this  reason,  in  which  schiiogoooiM  fisMoa  takes 
piOM  ngultlty  during  the  free,  t  raphic  conditioa.  Usually,  the  body 
di»klw  Bp>  by  >  process  of  nml-ii  1i  ''iistion  (fig.  loK  into  n  few  (up  til 

ei({hl !  d.iuglitcr  -  i;:di- 
viduals;  but  in  a  new 
genus  (EleutktrO' 
uhuon),  Brasil  (3)  finds 
that  a  great  number 
of  lit  ill'  mcrazoites  are 
form"!,  and  a  lartje 
amount  of  ViiriioUtttl 
cytoplasm  is  left  over 
unuaed. 

In  the  vast  majority 
of  Gregarines,  however, 
the  life-cycle  is  limited 
ti>  Rametogony  ami 
s  p o r  o  1^ o  n  y.  .A  very 
general,  if  not  indeed 
universal,  prelude  to 
gametogonyis  the 
charactenitle  nad  im- 
portant feUIOT  «(  the 
onli-r,  known  aiMn  ia- 
lion,  the  bioli_>t;it.il  sig- 
uiticancc  of  which  has 
only  lately  been  fully 
brought  out  f«ec  H.  M. 
Woodcock    [311).  In 

Fiea  Wisfckwki.  .lur  A.  Sdwiihr.  !»°r.""i  Js-^x  i-«  ion.  two 

_  „  .  .  .  inuivnlcal.'i  which  are 

Fig.  id.— Schisogony  in  0^.»fjwyi  u  i^.  re^ardi^  a»  of 
franetici.  a.  Rosette  of  small  individuals,  opposite  sex,  come  into 
pr.Klucid  from  a  Kmaont  which  has  just  contact  with  each 

divide^;  b,  A  Utcr  itnie,  the  daughter-  ^ther  and  temain  thus 
tndividuababoittWimntcnnduramug  at^^  The  manner 
thedMnctenofdwaduh.  in  whkh  the  parasites 

join  vafies  in  different 
favms:  the  aM>»ciation  may  be  end-to-end  (tcrmtktal),  either  by 
like  or  by  unlike  poles,  or  it  may  be  side-to-«de  (lateral) 
(fig.  12).  The  couole  (syzygy)  thus  formed  may  pron^d  fonh»iili 
to  encystment  and  spurobust-formation  {la»k€*ltnii,  Mtnuxyitut, 
or  any  cootimw  in  the  ttoahic  phnae  foe  sometime  longer  (CwgarMw). 
la  ocK  or  two  imtatKW  iZyiPcyi^),  awociatiwi  oocun  an  aooa  as  taie 


I  rophozoites  become  adult.  Thi.s  leads  on  to  the  interf*iin»[  pbeno- 
meivon  of  precocious  association  (neotfamv),  found  in  nun-motile, 
coelomic  Grrgarinea  («;g.  Cystolna,  Dtplomima  and  Ihptocysiis),  in 
which  the  paraaitisro  is  most  advanced.  Woodcock  (loc.  tit.)  has  de- 
scribed and  compared  the  difierent  methods  adopted  to  ensure  a 
permanent  union,  and  the  degree  of  neopmy  attained,  in  these 
ii>rm».  Hen;  it  must  sufSre  to  nay  that,  in  the  extreme  condition 
I.SO  II,  for  in>taiico,  in  Dipiodina  miruhinii)  the  union  takes  place  very 
early  in  the  life-history,  between  individuals  which  are  little  more  than 
sporozoites,  and  is  of  a  most  intimate  f' 
ol  the  two  associates  join- 
ing. In  such  cases,  there  A. 
is  absolutely  nothing  to 
indicate  the  "  iloulili-  " 
nature  of  the  ^;rll•tvlrl^-  tri>- 
phozoite,  but  the  prcsc-nci' 
of  the  two  nuclei  which 
remain  quite  distinct.  , 

There  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  in  the  great  majority,   \  ' 
if  not  in  all  Gregarines,    •  •"•  " 


association  is  necessary 
for  subsequent  sponila- 
tioa  to  take  ptace; 
that  the  cytotactic  attrac- 
tion imparts  a  develop- 
mental  stimulus  to  both 
partner*,  which  is  requisite 
for  the  formation  of  prim- 
ary sporoblasts  (gametes). 
This  associatiott  is  usually 
permanent:  but  fax  one  or 
two  cases  (perhapa  GeW' 
spora  sp.)  tcmpocary  aa- 
s<K-iation  may  suffice. 
While  aitsociation  has 
fundamentally  a  repro-  Fr-jra  W;i»i<-if«ii,  r.itr  i^pr. 

dUCtive    (KXUal)    sigBifi       Vu..  U.^EirmmyUu  tpp.a.b. 
caaoe.  in  aonia  caaca.  this  tioiu  of  two  and  three  GieKarines;  c, 
function  may  bo  ddayvd  Chain  of  five  paraataa;  p,  himita;  t, 
or,  as  It  were,  temponwily  Satalllteo. 

suspended,  the  cytotactic 

attraction  serving  meanwhile  a  subsidiary  purpose  in  tropin:  iife. 
Thus,  probably,  are  to  be  explained  the  curious  multiple  asaoriations 
and  long  chaina  of  Gieaarinaa  (fig.  ll)  ao—rii—  mtt  with  (jt^. 
Eirmocystis,  Qepsydrina), 

Encystment  is  nearly  always  doubla>  iA  of  an  associated  ooaplB* 
Solitary  encystment  Ikis  been  deacrlb«l,_  but  whether  sucoeaiftti 
inde[>endent  sporulatiun  rcs-jlts.  is  uncertain;  if  it  d<iei',  the  encyst- 
ment in  such  cases  is.  in  all  pruSalniit  v .  only  after  prior  (temporary) 
a:>sociation.   In  the  case  of  Irt-.-  a  wtll-iii-veloped  cyst  is 

s«ci«ted  l>y  the  syiygy.  whir!,  u^'au;  am!  Kfatlually  heconica 
spherical.  A  thicic,  at  first  gelatinous,  outer  cyst-membrane 
iectocyst)  la  laid  down,  and  then  a  thin,  but  firm  internal  one  (endo- 
cyst).  The  cyst  once  fornu'd,  further  development  is  juite  inde- 
pendent of  the  host,  and.  in  fact,  often  prooceda  ontwlB  it.  In 
certain  coelomic  Gregarines,  on  the  other  hand,  1 
close  relation  with  the  host's  tissues,  little 
or  nothing  of  an  encystment  jinHiss  <iii 
the  part  of  the  parasites  is  recognizable, 
the  cyst-wall  being  formed  by  an  cnclosinK 
layer  of  the  host  {Piplodina). 

The  nuclear  ( lianses  and  multiplication 
which  precede  sp<iro;ilast -formation  vary 
greatly  in  different  (ircgarines  and  cm 
ordv  be  outlined  here.  In  the  formation  of 
both  sets  of  sexual  elements  (gametes)  there 
is  alwa>'s  a  comprehensive  nuclear  purifica- 
tion or  niaturation.  This  elimination  of  a 
(liirt  of  the  nuchur  inati'rial  (to  l>c  distin- 
tuishisl  a*^  trophic  or  soniatii".  from  the 
functional  or  germiruil  portion,  which  forn'.s 
the  sexual  nuclei)  may  occur  at  widely- 
different  periods.  In  some  cases  (Lankes- 
ima,  Momocystis),  a  large  pan  of  the 
original  (sporoni  - )  nucleux  ol  e.ich  assfx  iate 
is  at  once  yiiit  riti  of,  and  th"  re^ulnnK  (s<-Kmcntation-)  nucleus, 
which  is  highly-specialized,  reprei-onts  tlie  -rex  ial  part.  la  other 
cases,  a^ain,  the  entire  sponint-nutlcu.s  pioieeils  to  division,  and 
the  distinction  between  somatic  and  germinal  portions  doe*  not 
become  manifest  until  after  nuclear  multiplication  has  continued 
for  some  little  time,  when  certain  of  the  daughter-nuclei  become 
altered  in  character,  and  ultimately  degenerate,  the  remainder 
Riviii*:  ris,-  to  the  «tioroMast-nuclci  (DtpU^ina,  Slylorhyrnkuil 
I.v.  n  .liter  the  actual  s|H>r<il(Usts  (scx-cclls/  themsclvc~i  are  con- 
Mitutcd,  their  nuilei  inav  yet  uadetgo  a  final  maturalien  (r.f. 
tUpsydnna  ovaXu);  and  m  JfMMCJMkf.  indeed,  Brasil  (2)  find* 
tliat  what  is  apparently  a  nnilar  pnoceai  is  delayed  until  after 
Gomuntion  aaa  lomatioa  of  die  mate  (dcfiaitiva  tporaUait). 

Mvclaar  auildpUcatlaa.ia  uaually  {ndinaet.  the  Mitnaia  being,  aa  a 


Flo,  I  a. — Associations 
of  CowMpers  spartm. 
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rule,  more  elalxMfe'bl'tlie duttor  tiMii  ih'fhe  Urter  dtvniotu.  The 
attraction-iphere*  •!«  geaerBlly  large  and  conspkuous,  somettniM 
ooMMting  of  a  wdl-devtloped  e«ntro«pherc,  with  or  without  centro- 
fomk  granules,  at  otlitr  tunes  of  very  larxo  centro«oineit  with  a  few 
astral  rays.  In  those  cases  when:  the  karyoeomc-  is  retained,  and 
the  «pf>roiit-nurlcus  dividi-s  up  as  a  whulo,  howcv-cr.  the  earliest 
nurI<Mr  ilivisions  arc  dirwt :  tliv  liaiinlui'T-riiicU-i  tieiriR  (ormH  either 
by  a  process  of  nmplc  constriction  (e.g.  Diplodina),  or  by  a  kind  of 
multifile  fiMion  or  IraKmentation  (Grttarina  and  SeUtMwm  tPp^-). 
Never!  helcsi,  the  later  divisions,  at  any  rate  in  Dipiottind,  are  in- 
direct. 

By  the  lime  oudear  multiplicarion  is  well  advanced  or  completed, 
the  liodics  of  the  two  parent-Gregarines  (associates)  have  usually 
bet'xinic  ver>-  irreetilar  in  shape,  ami  produced  into  numerous  lobes 
While  in  tome  forms  (,e.t.  Uonacyxtit,  Urosfora, 
Slyl:'rhymhus)  the  two  imlividuaU  remain  (airly  separate  and  indc- 
pciulent  u(  each  other,  in  others  {Lankeskrui)  tbcy  become  inter- 
twined and  interlocked,  often  to  a  xemarkablc  extent  (Diploditw). 
Ipie  sexual  nuclei  next  pass  to  the  surface  of  the  processes  and 
segments,  where  thev  take  un  a  portion  of  unifurin  rlisttribution. 
Around  each,  a  small  ana  <^>t  cytoplasm  betiii:n  s  :<',:ret!al«d,  the 
whole  often  projecting  as  a  little  bud  or  hillock  from  the  ucncral 
surface.  These  uninuclear  protuberances  arc  at  length  cut  on  as  the 
sporoblasts  or  gametes.  Frequently  a  larsc  amount  of  the  general 
pratoplasm  of  each  jMirent^ndtvidual  is  left  over  unuaed,  ccmwfiiting 
tint  cystal  residua,  which  may  subsequently  fM;  in  iMiie^na, 
however,  practically  the  whole  cytiipU.->m  is  used  up  in  the  toraadon 
of  the  gametes.  .  . 

The  sporobLists  themselves  show  all  gradations  from  a  condition 
of  marked  differentiation  into  iimIc  ami  female  (anisoRamy).  to  one 
of  complete  equality  (isogamy).  AiiiwjKaiiiy  i-»  most  highly  developed 
in  Plerxepkalus.  Ilcrc,_  the  male  elements  (micnisuiictes)  are 
minute,  clonKnted  and  spimllc-likc  in  shape,  with  a  nunte  rostrum 
anteriorly  an<l  a  lotij;  flaui'lliim  |xist<Tii)rly,  and  very  active;  the 
female  i  lemtnts  lme'i;a>;amete»)  are  much  lart;er,  oblong  to  ovoid, 
and  quite  pi»!%sive.  In  Stylorhynchus  the  difference  between  the 
coojagating  gametes  i»  not  (|uitc  so  pronounced  (fig.  13),  the  male 
dements  being  of  about  the  same  bulk  a»  the  femuM,  but  pyriform 

.ji  ijr/j  ''lii  I'j  <ij.i 


r  ti%W,  fcoa  Ltnlpiw't  T"*liit  on  Zetlff. 

Fig.    13. — Pevelopment  of  the  Gfinetcs  and  Conjugation 


Styhrkynduu  lon^ceUis. 
9,    Undifferentiated  jamcte,  Stages  in  conjugation  and 

attached  to biiwQ'f*!'™^*  nuclear  anion  of  the  two 

individual. 
M,  Stages  in  devdopoient  of  k, 
motile  male  maetie.  i, 
fenMM  gamete. 


«,    Mature  fe 


elements. 
Zygote  (copula). 
Spore,  still  with  single 

nucleus  and  uadhndcd 


laitead  of  IWiad.  and  poimiijlB  «  d  mi  pet  fl.a;;ellu  m ;  a  motil  inter- 

eating  point  about  thli  parasite  is  that  certain  highly  motile  and 
spermatoaoon-Uke  male  gametes  are  formed  (fig.  13},  which  are, 
boweveri  quite  sterile  and  have  acquired  a  subsidiary  fiuiction.  In 
l^ajcain.  the  two  kinds  of  element  exhibit  nther  very  slight 
I  ^Simoc^siis)  or  none  {Urospora,  Goaosptra),  in  size  and 


appearanoM^cUgfdUtiwt^^ 
elements  MMIg  ^OHHr  WU  aUmMOGUqr  OHMW  tli>|a,t)ini>  01  the 

females, 

kahily.  in  Lankesleria,  Greiarina,  CUpsydrina,  Diplocystis  and 
£}i>^«Ma  complete  isogamy  is  found,  ijua%  being  no  appansnt 


difference  whatever  between  the  conjugating  elements.  Neverthc- 
leas,  these  foniu  are  also  to  be  regarded  as  instances  of  binary 
aexttalinr  and  in>t  merely  of  exogamy;  for  it  is  practically  certain 
that  thw  condition  of  Uosamy  h  derived  from  one  of  typical  aniso* 
gainy,  through  a  sta^  such  as  is  seen  in  Genospora,  &c.  And, 
simifaily,  just  as  in  all  mstanccs  where  the  formation  of  differentiated 
gametes  ma  been  ohservwl,  the  origin  i>(  the  two  conjugates  is  from 
different  Maodates  (parent •sporonts),  and  all  the  elements  arising 
from  tiie  sanu  parent  are  of  the  same  assc,  so  it  isdoiditlass  tbei 
here. 


Theactnal  umon  kbimi^alMwfkilkiMi  by  I 
phenomenon  termed  the  uwed**-  sporMatta,  which  bilue  tovadooi 


^iB.  14.— Cyst  of  Mptweyslii  agiiis.  the  common  Gre^uine  of  the 
Eardnpom,  showinKiipe  appcea  ud  afaaeaoe  of  uy  leHidint  jm>to>. 
plalMilBdwQvt.  (Fran UurinMr.) 

causeii.  In  the  case  of  highly-differentiated  gametes  Wknctphahtt), 
the  actively  motile  microgametes  rush  about  nere  and  there,  and  aeeic 
out  the  fiiMie  iihwiMil  n  In  Styiorkynchus,  Liger  has  shown  that 
the  functiaii  of  the  aterile  male  gametes  is  to  brms  about,  by  their 
vigorous  movements,  the  mfU.e  sexudie.  In  the  forms  where  the 
gametes  are  isogamnii-i  or  only  slightly  differentiated  and  (prol)ably) 
not  of  themselves  motile,  other  (acton  aid  in  producing  the  necessary 
commingling.  Thus  in  Gra|afiM  *p.  from  the  mealworm,  the 
unused  somata  or  cystal  residua  become  amoeboid  and  send  out 
processes  which  drive  the  peripherally-situated  gametes  round  in  the 
cynt ;  in  some  caaea  where  the  residual  soma  becomes  Ugnelicd 
(Urcspora)  the  movementa  of  the  host  are  ronfidered  to  be  sufficient; 
and  lastly,  in  DipMina.  owing  to  the  <'\i<  iic  to  which  the  inter- 
twinins  process  is  carried,  if  each  gantctc  is  not  actually  contigiifllia 
to  a  Miitabli'  fellow-conjugant,  a  very  slight  movement  or  1 
attraction  will  brine  two  such,  when  fiberatc(L  into  contact. 

An  unusual  momfcntion  of  the  process  of  1. 
and  ooajaftttion,  wMdi  occurs  in  OphryocytHt,  mint  bo ) 
Here  encystment  of  t  wo  associates  takes  place  as  usual ;  the  sporont- 
nucleuscn  each,  howcN-er,  only  divides  twice,  and  one  of  the  daughter- 
nuclei  rvsultmff  trom  each  division  degenerates.  Hence  only  one 
sporoblast-nucleus,  reprtnenting  a  quarter  of  the  orinnal  nuclear- 
material,  persists  in  each  half.  Around  this  some  of  the  cytoplasm 
condenses,  the  rest  forming  a  residuum.  The  sporofaluk  MT  gMMIe 
thus  formed  is  rompleteiv  laogamous  and  normally  coafngBtea  iHdl 
the  like  one  friMn  tnc  other  assoriate,  when  a  single  rvROte  results 
which  becomes  a  spore  conlainine  eight  spornzoiles,  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  Sometimes,  however,  the  septum  between  the  two  halves 
of  the  cyst  does  not  break  down,  in  which  case  parthenogencdg 
occurs,  each  sporoblast  developing  by  itidf  into  a  small  spore. 

The  two  conjugating  eiementa  iiwte  completely,  cytoplasm  with 
cytoplasm  and  nucleus  with  micwus,  to  form  the  definitive  sporoblast 
or  rygote.  The  protoplasm  awinme*  a  definite  outline,  Kcnerally  that 
of  an  o\'oid  or  barrel,  and  secretes  a  delicate  membrane,  t  he  cx  ti -^pore. 
This  subsequently  becomes  thickened,  and  often  produced  into  rims, 

S lines  or  piocesses,  giving  rise  to  the  characteristic  appearance  of  the 
regarine  spore.  Internid  to  the  ectocyst,  another,  thinner  mem- 
brane, the  cndocyst,  is  also  laid  down.  These  two  membranes  form 
the  Spore-wall  (sporocyst).  Meanwhile  thccontentsof  the  spore  have 
been  undergoing  divisit.n.  By  sucre^Mv  !•  division",  usually  mitotic, 
the  zygote-nucleus  gives  rise  to  eight  dauKhter  nutlci,  each  of  which 
becomes  the  nuidrus  of  a  sporozoile.  Ni  xt,  the  sporoj^lasm  Iu'CcjhU'h 
»pll:  lriii;ii  iiilin.i'.iy,  around  e;ich  [■.•.Li  icus,  and  thii.s  eight  si<  kle- 
snaped  ^falciform)  sporoxoites  arc  (unnod.    There  is  usually  a 
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ccTtun  amount  of  unused  sporaplaaai  left  over  in  the  centre  of  the 
(pore,  constituting  the  sporal  residuum.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
in  all  Icnown  Grf^arim-H,  with  one  exception,  the  numlicr  uf  sporo- 
zoites  in  the  tpote  is  eight;  the  exception  is  Seienuitum,  in  many 
wm  far  from  tyiiical,  where  the  number  U  half,  vit.  (our. 
,  nthcrto  •  vnriaUon  from  the  general  mode  of  sporc-fomiation 


Cnictacean  GregMioei.  the 

Atgfff'^itlae  an<ltlw.Ppri»- 
ifKtniUie.  The  spores  of 
tticsc  t'onn^  h.ivc  been 
regarded  as  g^mnospores 
(oalccd),  lacking  the  en- 
veloping membranes 
(»poraEyit)afiteofidiaary 
spom,  aad  the  ifiero- 
zoitcs,  consctiucntly.  as 
developed  lr<~<ly  in  lli<- 
C>'«t.  In  the  c;i«'  of  tl-.L- 
fint-namcd  para'iite!', 
however,  what  was  taKi  n 
far  ■powfany  haa  ixt-n 
piot«dteDet«all]r  schiza- 

gony,  and  on  i)tlur 
grounds  tho.-H-  (orm-.  in  , 
in  the  present  writer  s 
opinion,  preferably  asso- 
ciated with  the  Ct>n:i<li;» 
({/.f.).  With  regard  to  the 
Porcsporidae,  also,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the 
gyttinoniwrous  cysts  con- 
ridcrcd  to  belong  to  the 


Fig.  15. — Ripe  C)-*!  of  GreMrina  blat- 
lamm,  partially  emptied.  (From  Lan- 
kcstcr.)  a.  Channels  loading;  to  the 
sporoducts;  6,  Mass  of  spons  still  left  in 
the  cy«t :  «,  Endocyst ;  d.  The  everted 

Gregarine  foroj^^ani  (as  known  in  the  trophic  condition)  have  really 
no  connexion  with  it.  but  represent  the  schizogonou*  generation  of 
some  other  form,  similar  to  Atgre^alat  in  wfakt^caae  toa  trtie  aparcs 

of  Foroj^ora  have  yet  to  be  iaentifiedr. 

In  the  intestine  of  a  fresh  hoa!  thi-  rv<tK  riiptiin-  .md  the  sjvire*  arc 
liberated.  This  is  usu.ill>  lir^;:!  ,  ir  ui^'nt  a,  1.  t  l>\-  the  swullini;  of 
the  residual  protoplasm.  Sometimes  (e.^.  Orejiartna :  Ioor  tubular 
outKrowths,  known  as  Eporoduccs  (fig.  15),  are  developed  froni  the 
residual  protof>lasm,  for  the  passage  of  the  spores  to  the  exterior. 
The  Oregarines  are  extremely  numerous,  and  include  several 
families,  characterized,  (or  the  most  part,  by  the  form 
of  the  apom  (fig.  16).  The  specialized  5^$i«gr«fiiriiMe8re 
UMitty  wpaated  off  from  the  test  as  a  diitiMt  aulHmfer. 

SVBH>1II>BK  I. — Schizogregarinae. 
Forms  in  which  •chiaogonic  rrproduction  is  of  general  occuTTtnce 

during  the  extra  cellular,  trophic  phase.  Three  genera,  Ophryo- 
ryjii.i  5' /!:ro:  v',  ic  .ird  lileutheroschtTjin.  differeTit  [Xi-u!iarilie»  of 
which  have  been  referred  lo  almv-c.    Mostly  parasitic  in  the  intestine 


FlO.  16.  GiNNCi  of  vuions  Gregarinea. 

a,  Bfmtaeyiljf ,  SfimmMUi,  ftc    /,  Stytmhynchidae  (type  of). 

b,  Bekinomtra,  ntnm^mhut  &c.  t.  Mtnotporidiu. 

e,  Greganna,  Ac  k,  Gonorpora  Itrebella*. 

d,  Hrloides.  i,  Ceralospora. 

e,  Anfyrnphnra.  k,  Urofpvra  rymptat. 

or  M.ilpct;lii-in  tubules  of  in^x^cts.  (In  thi>  type  of  ji.ir.i.Hile,  .is  ex- 
emplified by  OphrvMyttit,  the  body  was  (ormcrly  wrongly  considered 
as  amoeboid,  and  hence  ttria genua  MB  placed  ma  ^teaal  onfef,  the 
Amotb«sporidia.) 

SuB^OKSBlt  II. — Eugregarinae. 

Schizogony  very  exceptional,  only  occurring  during  the  intracellular 
phase,  if  at  all.  Cregarincs  fall  aatunlly  into  two  tribes,  dcsrribtH] 
aacephalcnt  ;in<l  sepute,  orasacephalontandaseptatL'  (hapliK  ytii-K 
rcsficctiv'clv .  In  strictness,  however,  as  already  mentioned,  these 
two  >ets  of  terms  do  nut  a^trec  ah^<jluteiy,  and  whichever  =<l  is 
adopted,  she  other  must  be  taken  into  atvoum  in  e^liuuiting  the 
proper  fKisif.on  of  certain  parasites.  Here  the  cephalont  or  acephal- 
ont  condition  in  ri  ^jardi'd  as  the  more  primary  and  fundamental. 
Tribe  A. — Crphalinc  (prarfically  equivalent  to  Seplala). 

Sa\-o  oxf eptionally,  the  body  possesses  an  epimcrite,  at  any  rate 
during  the  caHy  augea  of  growth,  and  is  typically  aeptue.  Moetly 
intestinal  parasitea  of  Aithropoda. 


The  chief  (amiliea,  with  repreaenutive  genera,  are  aa  IbUowat 

Porosporidae,  with  Porospora  gigantea,  at  present  thought  to  be 
Kvmiio!tporous;  Gregannuiae  (CUpsydrtnidae),  with  Gregarimm, 
CUfsydrina,  Eirmotyshs,  IlyaJospora.  Cmentdotpora,  Sttnophora; 
Dtdymophyidae,  with  Duiymophyts;  Daclylophondac,  wnh  ii.ulylo- 
phonu,  Plerocephaius,  Juhtnomera.  Kkopalonia:  Aclttwccphaluiue 
with  ActtHocephaliu,  Pyxima.  Cokorkynckus,  Stepiuuufplura,  Lttina, 
SHctaspora,  Ptltocefhalus,  Sciadopkefa ;  AeanlMotporiiae  with  Atam- 
thospora,  CoryctUa,  Comeloides;  Menosporidat  with  Jfewat^ani, 
Hoplorkynchui;  Styiorhynthidae.  witb  StyCatkymkus,  Loplwcephalust 
DoUocystidat  with  Doltocyslts;  and  Tarniocysttdae.  with  Toemit- 
cystis.  The  curious  genua  Stlmidium  is  somewhat  apart. 
Tribe  B.—jl«pA(j;inc  (practically  equivalent  to  Astplata,  Hapiocyta). 

The  body  never  possesses  an  cpimerite  and  is  nan-K-ptatc.  Chiefly 
coclomic  parasites  of  "  worms,"  Holothurians  and  insiHrt... 

The  Astptata  have  not  l>een  so  completely  arrange<i  in  f.imilles 
as  the  Septata.  L^gcr  has  distinguished  two  well-marked  ones,  but 
I  he  renuiming  genera  still  want  chMaifying  noce  in  dettO.  FaiB, 
Gonorpondar,  with  Conospora,  Diplodina;  and  UmporUae,  with 
L'rosopora.  Cyslotiia,  Lilhacvslis.  Ccratosparn;  the  genera  Monocystis, 
Diptmyttis  Lankcsterta  and  /.yp><y\!ts  probably  constitute  anti'ther; 
Plerospora  and,  .'igain,  Syncyslu  arc  distinct;  lastly,  o-rtain  forms, 
£■  Zygosoma,  Anekora  (Anckorina),  are  incompletely  knov.n. 

There  nrmains  for  mention  the  remarkable  parasite,  recently 
described  by  I.  Nushaiun  (24)  under  the  appropriate  name  of 
SchavdittmiBantnUcf.  whi <  h  inhabits  the  intestine  of  Htnlea  leptodera. 
Briefly  eniimnTiited,  the  rriruipal  featureo  in  the  lifc-cvcic  are  as 
folhnv>.  The  vuua.,  u.  1;,,:..  ./nil,  ..  i;,i.-.<']-iiUe;  arc  attachefi  to  the  in- 
testinal cells,  but  practu  aliy  entirely  extracellular.  .\  .-rx  iation  is 
very  primitive  in  character  and  inditcriminate ;  it  tiikes  place 
indifferently  between  individuals  which  will  gi\-c  rise  to  gametes  of 
the  same  or  opposite  sex.  Often  it  is  only  tcmporar)' ;  at  Other  tiOMS 
it  is  multiple,  several  adults  becoming  more  or  less  enclosed  In  1i 
gelatinous  investment.  Nevertheless,  in  no  cnve  does  true  encyst- 
metn  occur,  the  mx-ccIU  being  develo[H.-d  practically  free.  The 
female  gametes  are  large  and  egg-like;  the  males,' minute  and 
sicklc-like,  but  with  no  liagellum  and  apparcntlv  non-motile,  While 
many  of  the  zygotes  ("  amphionts  ")  resulting  Irom  copulation  pass 
out  to  the  exterior,  to  infc-ct  a  new  host,  others,  possessing  a  mofe 
delicate  invcsting-membrane.  penetrate  in  bctwwn  the  intcaHnal 
cells,  producing  a  further  inflection  (auro-infeetion).  Numerous 
f))orozoite«  are  formed  in  each  zvK'ite.  I1  will  1h-  t<s-n  th.it  .V/ww- 
dmnella  is  a  practically  unique  form.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
recalls  the  Grcgarine»  in  many  ways,  on  the  other  liand  It  differs 
widely  from  them  in  several  characteristic  features,  being  primitive 
in  aamc  respects,  but  highly  specialized  in  others,  so  that  tt  cannot 
be  prop«!rly  included  in  the  order.  SckauiinneUa  rather  represents 
a  primiiive  F.i-losooran  parasite,  which  has  pr<HH-e<lcd  upon  a  line 
of  it  .  i\K  n,  ■  nt  rmcdiatc  between  ilu  ( ",ri>;:.rines  and  Cotcidia. 
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6  pla.    191X1),  (H.  M.  U'u.) 

GR6G0IRE.  HENHI  (i7So-:S^i1.  French  rcvolutionisl  and 
constitutional  bishop  ai  Ulois,  waii  born  at  V^ho  near  Luneviile, 
on  the  4th  of  December  1750,  the  son  of  a  peasant.  Educated 
At  tfte  Jettut  ooUege  at  Nuicy.  he  became  cur6  of  Embetmfnil 
mud  a  tetcfaer  at  the  Joait  school  at  Pont-a-Mousson.  In  1783 
Iw  was  downed  by  the  academy  of  Nancy  for  his  £loge  de  la 
Jttdrff^andtaiTflSbjrUiatof  Metzforan  Essaisurlarifeniralion 
fbpiqut  <f  aMrab  iu  Juifa.  He  ma  dectediii  v^  hy  the 
door  of  the  id0Hi*  of  Nancj  to  tha  ttatw  gaiwal,  whoa  he 
won  became  oonsptaious  in  the  gwwp  <|  chifciil  aad  lay  dtptitits 
of  Janscnist  or  Gidlican  sympatUea  nha  aopportad  th«  Revolu- 
tiuri.  He  was  among  the  first  of  the  clergy  to  join  the  third 
estate,  and  contributed  largdy  to  the  union  of  the  thrcr  orders; 
he  presided  al  the  permanent  sitting  of  sixty-two  hours  whilt 
the  Bastille  was  being  ullacked  by  the  people,  and  made  a 
vehement  speech  against  the  enemies  of  the  natioii  He  suli- 
sequently  took  a  leading  share  in  the  abolition  ot  the  privileRes 
of  the  noliles  and  the  Church.  Under  the  ne^s■  eivil  constitution 
of  the  clergy,  to  which  he  was  the  first  priest  to  take  the  oath 
(December  37,  1790),  he  was  elected  bishop  by  two  departments. 
He  sel«cted  thnt  of  I.oire-ct-Cbcr,  taking  the  old  title  of  bishop 
of  Uoitt  and  iur  ten  years  (1791-1801)  rriled  his  diocese  with 
eaemplaty  aeaL  An  aidaat  Mfwhlicaii,  k  waa  he  adio  in  the 
fiitt.acHioB  of  the  Natiooal  CoBVCBtma  (Saptenber  «i,  1799) 
pMpaaed  the  antion  ior  die  aboKtioii  ol  the  ktofridp,  k  a  apee^ 
ia  i/iSA  ocCTTwd  the  meiiMnaMe  phnie  that  '*  hings  are  &i  the 
uacal  Older  vhat  monsters  are  in  the  natural."  On  the  15th  of 
November  he  delivered  a  speech  in  which  he  demanded  that  the 
king  should  be  brought  to  trial.  ;iiid  immcchately  afterwards 
was  ckxted  president  ol  the  Convention,  over  which  lit  [ircsided 
in  his  episcopal  drcf.s,  During  the  trial  of  Louis  Wl,.  being 
absent  with  01  her  three  colleagues  on  a  mission  for  tht  union  of 
Savoy  to  Trance,  he  along  with  them  wrote  a  letter  urgini;  the 
condemnation  of  the  king,  but  otnifting  the  words  d  tn(>rl;  and 
he  endeavouwd  to  s-ivc  the  life  of  the  king  by  proposing  in  the 
Convention  that  the  penalty  of  death  should  be  suspended. 

When  on  the  7th  of  November  1793  Gobel,  bishop  of  Paris, 
waa  intimidated  into  resigning  his  episcopal  office  at  the  bar  of 
the  Convention,  Gr£goirc,  who  was  temporarily  absent  from  the 

sitting,  hearing  what  had  happened,  hmoed  to  lite  hall;  and  in 
the  faoe  of  a  howting  nob  of  dcputica  refined  to  ahijaie  othv  ha 

idlgioa  or  fab  dEoe.  He  was  prepared  to  face  the  death  which 
he  eipectcd;  bat  Ut  courage,  a  rare  quality  at  that  time,  won 

the  day,  and  die  hubbub  subsided  in  cries  of  "  Let  Gr^goire 
have  his  way! "  Throughout  the  Terror,  in  spite  of  attacks 
in  the  Convention,  in  the  pres?.  and  on  plac.irds  posted  at  the 
street  corntrs,  he  ajvpeared  in  :he  stmts  in  his  episcopal  dress 
and  daily  read  mass  in  hii  houie.  After  Rubesttierre's  fall  he 
was  the  first  to  advocate  the  reopening  ol  the  cliurcbes  (speech 
of  December  31. 170.)!-  He  also  exerted  )iimself  to  get  measures 
put  in  execution  for  restraining  the  vandalistic  fury  against  the 
monuments  of  art,  extended  his  protection  to  artists  and  men 
of  letters,  and  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  the  rcorganiza- 
tioD  of  the  pubHc  lilnarics,  the  establishment  of  botanic  gardens, 
and  tlie  improvement  of  technical  educatioo.  He  bad  talien 
daring  the  Constituent  Aaseoibly  a  great  Intetett  in  Negro 
cnandpadoB,  and  it  waa  on  hhi  notion  that  men  of  eofawv  in 
the  Fkencb  oohMdtt  were  adnittad  to  the  naao  litfita  aa  whitii.. 


Qn  the  establishment  of  the  new  con«titution,  Grfgoire  waa 
elected  to  the  Council  of  500,  and  after  the  iSth  Brumaire  ha 
became  a  member  of  the  C<wpa  I4BBlati£,  then  of  the  Senate 
(1801).  He  took  the  lead  in  tin  oadomt  church  couodli  of 
1797  and  ifes;  but  ha  was  rtRrannljr  append  to  Mapoibonli 
poliqr  of  neondBatlon  wKh  the  Bi>|)r  8^  and  after  dn  Bgnatw* 
of  tin  eaBCMdat  he  nstgned  Us  bUiopflc  (October  8.  1801). 
He  waa  one  of  the  nuaority  of  five  In  the  Senate  who  voted 
against  the  proclamation  of  the  empire,  and  he  opposed  the 
creation  of  the  new  nobility  and  the  divorce  of  Napoleon  from 
Josephine;  but  notwithstanding  this  he  w.xs  sub>eqviently 
created  a  count  of  the  empire  and  otlicer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
During  the  later  years  of  Napoleon  s  reign  he  travelled  in  England 
and  Germany,  but  in  1814  he  had  returned  lo  France  and  was 
one  of  t he  chief  ioBtigatoB  of  the  actiao  that  waa  taken  agaiaat 

the  empire. 

To  the  clerical  and  ultra-royalist  faction  which  was  supreme 
in  the  Lower  Chamber  and  in  the  circles  of  the  court  after  tiie 
second  KettOiation,  Grfgoire,  as  a  revolutionist  and  a  schismatic 
bishop,  was  an  object  of  double  loathing.  He  was  expelled  from 
the  Institute  and  forced  into  retirement.  But  even  in  this  perioil 
of  headlong  reaction  his  injlumne  waa  fdt  and  feared.  In  1S14 
he  had  putliahed  a  work,  De  la  oHSfkuHanfiroitgiue  ie  Van  1814, 
in  which  he  COwmqited  on  die  Chartar  from  a  Liberal  point  of 
view,  and  tlua  reached  its  fourth  edition  in  1S19.  In  this  latter 
year  he  was  elected  to  the  Lower  Chamber  by  the  depart  n.ent 
of  Iscrc.  By  the  powers  o;  the  (Juaiir-aplc  Alliance  this  event 
was  regarded  as  of  the  mo.it  sinister  onien,  and  ;he  question  was 
tven  raised  of  u  fresh  armed  iatervenliun  in  I'rance  under  the 
terms  of  the  secret  treaty  of  Ai,\  la-Chapelle.  To  prevent  suih 
a  catastrophe  Louis  XVIII.  decided  on  a  modiUCU-lion  of  the 
fru:ich;se;  the  Dessulie  ministry  resigned,  and  the  first  act  of 

Dectues,  the  new  premier,  was  to  carry  a  \-ute  in  the  cbamlKr 
annulling  the  election  of  Gr£goirc  From  this  time  onwatd  the 
ex-bishop  lived  in  retirement,  occupying  bimscU  in  iiteraiy  pui^ 
suits  and  in  correspondence  with  most  of  the  cnitMOA  Savants  of 
Europe;  but  as  he  had  been  dqnived  of  hia  pcndon  aa  a  senatoe 
he  was  ooropcUed  to  sell  his  libmy  to  obtain  neana  of  auppoM. 
He  died  on      »ih  of  May  1831. 

To  the  last  Gr^re  leneuied  a  devont  CathoGc,  exacdy 
fulfilliag  aB  bis  obligatiooa  aa  a  Christian  and  a  priest;  but  be 
refused  to  budge  an  inch  from  his  revolutionary  principles. 
During  his  Last  illness  he  confessed  to  his  parish  atrt  .  a  priest 
of  Jansenist  sympathies,  and  expressed  his  desire  for  the  last 
sacraments  of  the  Church.  'J  hesc  the  archhishop  of  Paris  would 
only  concede  on  cotuiition  that  he  would  retract  his  oath  to  the 
civil  constitution  oi  the  clergy,  which  he  peremptorily  refused 
to  do,  'J'hereupon,  in  dcijaiicc  of  the  archbishop,  the  abbe 
Baradere  gave  him  the  fjc/rcum,  while  the  rite  of  extreme  unCtion 
waa  administered  by  the  abbe  iiuiilon,  an  opponent  of  the  civil 
constitution,  without  consulting  the  archbishop  or  the  parish 
ciui.  The  attitude  of  the  archbishop  roused  great  excitement 
ia  Pads,  and  the  government  bad  to  take  precautions  to  avoid 
a  repetition  of  the  liota  whichiin  the  pieoedins  Febniaiy  had 
led  to  the  aacUng  of  the  lAaidi  ef  St  Qenadn  TAtntcmis  and 
dnaichiqnaBCDal  palace.  On  the  day  after  Us  death  Grffoire^ 
fuoeeal  waa  cdehnted  at  the  church  «f  die  Abbaye-ans-Bois; 
the  clergy  of  the  church  had  absented  themselves  in  obedience 
to  the  archbishop's  orders,  but  mass  was  sung  by  the  abb£ 
Grieu  assisted  by  two  clergy,  the  cataiulquc  being  decorated 
with  the  episcopal  insignia,  .\fler  the  he.irsc  si  t  out  from  the 
church  the  horses  were  unyoxeil,  and  it  was  dra^gc-xl  by  students 
to  the  cemetery  of  Moaiparuassc,  the  cottcgt  beiii^s  loliowoiby  a 
sympMtthetic  crowd  of  some  30,000  people. 

Whatever  ius  merits  as  a  writer  or  as  a  philanthropist, 
Grcgoire's  name  lives  in  history  mainly  by  reason  of  his  whole- 
hearted effort  to  prove  that  Catholic  Chriiitianity  is  not  irre- 
concilable with  modern  conceptions  of  political  liberty.  In  this 
effort  he  was  defeated,  mainly  because  the  Revolution,  for  lack 
of  experience  in  the  ri^t  use  of  liberty,  changed  into  a  military 
despotism  which  allied  itadf  with  the  spiritual  deqwtiam  eif 
Rome;  partly  becava^  when  the  RevdhitioQ  waa  ovefthcowa, 
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the  jiarltcs  of  reaction  st)u^;ht  lialvation  in  the  "  union  of  aitar 
uidthron«."  Possibly  Gn'tidire  5  Gallicanism  was  fundamcatalljr 
imcoDcilable  with  the  Catliolic  idea  of  authority.  At  least  it 
niadc  their  traditional  religion  possible  for  those  many  French 
Cathcklics  who  clung  passionately  to  the  benefits  the  Revolution 
hwl  brought  them;  and  had  it  prevailed,  it  might  have  spared 
Fnace  and  the  wodd  that  foul  guU  between  LibwaMsm  and 
CstholkiMn  whfeh  Pfau  IX.%  Sj^lnu  of  1M4  Bougiit  to  nuke 

Irep.l-Viahlc. 

Besides  scvL-ral  political  pamphk*t»,  Gr^goire  was  the  author  of 
HisUnre  da  stcUs  rtUpimttt,  4^iiis  It  tmmmtnamtnt  dm  siitU  dernier 
jutqu'd  I'iboQue  acttuUe  (9  vol*.,  1810);  fiiMt  kittori^ue  snr  Us 

hberUs  ie  I  iaise  gaUUane  (1818):  Df  Vinfttunie  du  ChritHanisme  tnr 
la  conditioH  aes  femmet  (iUJi )  ;  Uitltiirr  ilrt  tonffsirurs  dts  empereurs, 
des  rots,  et  d'aulres  prtncrs  (1824);  Iltstmrr  dii  m«rnjfc  <lfs  prflres  en 
FrcHce  (1826).  Grigotreana,  ou  resume  ^rncnii  tU  l<i  ,.'nJ«!>,  des 
aclions,  et  de*  tcrits  de  M.  ie  comU  Henri  Cri[oirc,  preceded  by  a 
biQinupllial  notice  by  Coumh  d'Avulun,  was  publi&hed  in  1821 ;  and 
the  ittmairtt .  .  .d$  Crfgetre,  with  a  biographical  noting  H. 
C^mot,  appeared  in  1837  (2  vols.).  Sec  also  A.  Dcbidour,  L  AbM 
Grttoire  (18S1):  A.  (razier.  Etudes  sur  ihtslmre  relif^ieuse  de  la 
MiMution  FraHfatSf  (1883);  I..  Mafigiolo,  /m  Vie  el  les  auires  de 
I'abbi  Griioire  (Nancy,  I H84),  and  numerous  articli-n  in  Rtvoluttori 
Franfaise;  C.  Meaume,  Elude  htst.  ei  kiot.  sur  les  Lorrains  rixoiution- 


 (Naagr,  iSte);  wd  A. 

it  Ib  JUMtoMM  AwifMM  (tM7). 

OREGORAS,  NICEPHORUS  C  .  1 1;r>o^.  BvMntine 
historian,  man  of  learning  and  religious  coiUroversi.iliit,  w.is 
born  at  Heradea  in  Pontus.  At  an  early  age  hr  sritlcd  at 
Constantinople,  where  his  reputation  for  k-arninj;  hnrj^ht  him 
under  the  no'in-  of  .Kmironitus  IL,  hy  whom  he  was  upfKjiiited 
Chartophylai  (keeper  of  the  archives).  In  13^6  Gregoras  pro 
posed  (in  a  slill  extant  treatise)  certain  reforms  in  the  calendar, 
which  the  emperor  refused  to  carry  out  for  fear  of  disturbances; 
nearly  tiro  handred  yean  later  thqr  were  introduced  by  Gregory 
Xill.  on  almost  the  same  lines.  When  Andronicus  was  de- 
throned (1328)  by  his  grandson  Andronicus  III.,  Gregoras 
•hind  hb  domifoll  «nd  icUrad  into  piirate  life.  Attadted  by 
BaifauuB,  tb»  hnoHi  aiDiilk of  CihMi.  ke  mt  uMidUkulty 
pemoMled  to  cane  fonnid  and  meet  him  in  a  war  ef  words,  in 
wUdi  Bailaam  waa  wonted.  This  greatly  cnhaaeed  U*  reputa- 
tion and  brought  him  a  lai)^  number  of  pupils.  Gregoras 
remained  loyal  to  the  elder  Andronicus  to  the  last,  but  after 
his  r!eat!i  he  succeeded  in  g.iininf;  tin  f  ivourof  hit  Kl;ir..l^on  !iy 
whom  he  w:is  appointed  to  conduc  t  tin-  un.surce^stul  liu^utiatiDns 
(for  a  union  01  the  (ireek  and  Latin  churchesS  with  itie  ambas- 
sadors of  Pope  John  XXII.  (1333).  Gregoras  siiliser|uently  took 
an  iniporiau!  par!  in  the  Hcsychast  rontrovrrsy,  in  which 
he  violently  opposed  Grcgorius  Palamas,  the  chief  supporter 
of  the  sect.  After  the  doctrines  of  Palamas  had  been  recognized 
at  the  synod  of  13 51.  Gregorjis.  who  refused  to  acquiesce,  was 
practically  imprisoned  in  a  mon-istcry  for  two  years.  Nothin); 
k  known  of  tlie  end  of  his  life.  His  chief  work  is  his  Roman 
Hitloryt  in  S7  books,  of  the  yeara  1204  to  1359.  It  thus  partly 
aupptemwrta  arid  putly  anidinMi  the  wttk  of  iSeoiie  Pachy- 
nerea.-  'Gnaons  aiiowa  coiuidefmhie  indaitiy,  but  Us  Is 
pompoos  and  affected.  Far  too  much  qpaoe  is  devoted  to 
religious  matters  and  dogmatic  quamla.  TUs  work  and  that 
of  John  C.mtacuzene  supplement  and  correct  each  other,  and 
should  be  read  together.  The  other  writings  of  Gregoras,  which 
(with  a  few  cxccption,s)  still  remain  unpul)ILshc<l,  attest  his  great 
versatility.  .\monKSt  ihem  may  be  mentioned  a  history  of 
the  dispute  with  I'al.irt  ,is;  l>iogr»phies  of  his  uncle  and  early 
instructor  John,  metropolitan  of  Mcrarlea,  and  of  the  martyr 
Codratus  of  Antioch;  funeral  orations  for  Theodore  Metochita, 
and  the  two  emperors  Andronicus;  commentaries  on  the  wan- 
derings of  Odysseus  and  on  Synesius's  treatise  on  dreams; 
bracts  on  orthography  and  on  words  of  doubtful  meaning:  *■ 
^dhMophlcal  dialogue  called  Florentius  or  Cmecrttlin  Whdom; 
astronoiniGal  treatises  on  the  date  of  Easter  and  the  prqiaratSon 
of  the  astrolabe;  kdA  an  eatensire  correspondence. 

Edition's  in  Bonn  Corpus  scriploram  hist.  Ifyz  .  hy  L,  Schopen 
and  I.  Uckltcr,  with  life  and  li»t  of  work,-,  by  J-  limvin  (1829-1855) ; 
J.  P.  Migne,  PttnUpa  wratta,  cdviU..  odix. ;  see  alto  C.  ICnimbaclwr, 
iSttcMeUt  4m  tjresMllMMkM  Utk»^  (■<97)' 


GREOOROVIUS.  PEROINAND  (iSji-tSgt),  German  historian, 
was  born  at  Ncidenburg  on  the  lylh  of  Janu.try  iSji,  and 
Studied  at  the  university  of  Ronigsberg.  After  spending  soQie 
years  in  teaching  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Italy  in  1S53, 
remaining  in  that  country  for  over  twenty  years.  He  was  made 
a  citizen  of  Rome,  and  he  died  at  Munich  on  the  ist  of  May  i8gi. 
G(«gotovius's  interest  in  and  acquaintaBce  with  Italy  and 
Italian  Ustoqr  k  laainiy  reiVOMible  far  Ids  frasc  book,  Gisd^^ 
dm  SMt  Xtm  im  MilUtaUm  (Stnttgart,  iSs9'i*1*,  and  other 
editions),  a  wetk  of  nnidi  emdHIoB  and  intenat,  wUcb  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  A.  Hamilton  (13  vols.,  1894- 1900), 
and  also  into  Italian  at  the  expen.se  of  the  Romans  (Venice, 
1874-1S76;.  It  deiiii  with  the  history  of  Rome  from  about 
A.D.  400  to  the  dc.ith  of  I'ope  Clement  VII.  in  I5i4.  and  in  the 
words  of  its  author  it  dcsri-ibr^  "  how.  from  the  time  of  Charles 
the  (jrcal  to  thai  of  Charles  \'.,  the  hLstoric  system  of  the  papacy 
remained  inseparable  from  ifiat  of  the  Empire."  The  other 
works  of  Gregorovius  include:  GesthUhU  des  Kaisers  Uadriam 
und  seiner  Zeit  (Konigsberg,  1851),  English  translation  by  M.  E. 
Robinson  (i8q8);  Corsica  (Stuttgart,  1854),  English  translation 
by  R.  Martineau  (1855);  Lucretia  Borgia  (Stuttgart,  1874), 
English  tnuulatioo  by  J.  L.  Gamer  (1904);  2Ns  Gratdtnkmmm 
itr  Psptu  (U^Mig,  t88t),  Eoilidi  tnadaHottfaiy  R.  W.  SetUx 
Watson  (1943);  Wmtlm^jakn  im  MUm  (5  vob.,  Leiprig,  i88fr> 
189a);  Gesddtklt  dm  StoA  AAm  km  MOMUm  (iSip);  KUm$ 
Sdrifimnmr  Gt$ddekle  dm  KtiOur  (Leipzig,  1887-1893);  and 
ffrbou  Vnt.  im  Widerspruck  tu  Spanien  und  dem  Kaiser 
fSlulfgart,  1870).  This  last  work  was  translated  into  Italian 
by  the  author  himself  (Rome,  1879).  Gr^orovius  was  also 
somethim;  of  a  poet;  he  wrote  a  drama,  Dm  Tad  dm  TOmimt 
(1S51),  and  some  CedicJUe  (Leipzig.  iHqi). 

His  Romisthe  Tajiebiuher  were  edited  tiv  I".  Althaus  fStuttnart, 
IK^^J,  .(Mil  were  translated  into  English  as  the  Roman  Journals  of 
t.  GVi;;  .•  leiuj,  by  .\.  Hamilton  (igo/j. 

GREGORY,  ST  ic.  aijrc  S70),  aumamed  in  later  ecclesiastical 
tradition  I  haumatuftuS  (tho  Bunde^worker),  was  bom  of 
noble  and  wealthy  pagan  parents  at  Neocaesarca  in  Pontna, 
about  A.i>.  313.  His  original  name  was  Theodoras.  He  took 
up  the  study  of  dvil  law,  and,  with  Ids  bnWbar  Athenndaaii^ 
was  on  Us  way  to  Berytua  to  coaaplete  Us  taiaJng  when  at 
Caesarea  he  met  Oiigen,  and  became  his  pupfl  aad  then  Us 
convert  (a.d.  333).  In  retoming  to  Cappadoda  aoaae  five  ycais 
after  his  conversion,  it  had  been  his  original  intention  to  live 
a  retired  ascetic  life  (Eus.  H.E.  vi.  ?o).  but.  urRcd  by  Origen, 
and  .It  almost  compelled  by  Pli;.iilir:-.us  of  Ainasia,  his 

metropolit.m.  nrithcr  of  whom  wuj  v.iliiiig  10  see  so  much 
learning,  piety  and  masculine  cncrjfy  practically  lost  to  the 
church,  he,  after  mary  attempts  to  evade  the  dignity, 
•,vis  Lu:isec rolled  bishop  of  his  native  town  (about  240).  His 
rpi-  opaie,  which  lasted  some  thirty  years,  was  characterized  by 
great  mis.Hionary  zeal,  and  by  so  much  succcea  that,'  according 
to  the  (doubtless  somewhat  rhetorical)  statement  of  Gregory 
of  Nyaaa,  whereas  at  the  outset  of  his  lafaouis  there  were  only 
aeventeen  Christians  in  the  dty,  there  wen  at  his  death  ao|y 
seventeen  persons  in  all  who  had  not  embraced  Cbistisaity. 
TUs  result  he  sddeved  in  qihe  of  the  Oedan  penccntfam 
351),  during  which  be  had  fdt  it  to  be  bis  duty  to  ahaent  IdiHelf 
from  his  diocese,  and  notwithstanding  the  demoralising  effects 
of  an  irruption  of  barbarians  (Goths  and  Boranians)  who  laid 
waste  the  dioiese  in  A.D.  3S3"3S4'  Gregory,  although  he  h.is 
not  always  csc.ipiii  the  charge  of  SabcUianism,  now  holds  an 
undisputed  phici  .iim  ng  the  fathers  of  the  church;  and  although 
the  turn  of  his  mind  w.is  practical  rather  than  speculative,  he 
is  known  to  have  taken  an  energetic  part  in  most  of  the  doctrinal 
controversies  of  his  time.  He  was  active  at  the  frrst  synod  of 
Antioch  (.\  d.  J64-265).  which  investigated  and  condemned  the 
heresies  of  Paul  of  Samosata;  and  the  rapid  spread  in  Pontus  of 
a  THnilarianism  approaching  the  Nicene  t  y  pe  is  a  1 1  ri  bu  ted  in  large 
measure  to  the  weight  of  his  influence.  Gregory  is  believed  to  have 
died  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  about  the  year  270,  though  perhaps 
an  earlier  date  is  more  probable.  Uisfestival(semidt^Jea)isob- 
ssrved  by  the  Roaaa  Oathoiic  Chmeh  OB  the  Z7th  of  Novcabat. 
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For  the  (act*  of  hb  biofrapfay  we  have  an  outline  of  hi»  early 
years  in  his  eulogy  on  Origt-n,  and  incidental  nnrices  in  the  writinK» 
o(  Eu!»ebiu«,  uf  Hiiitil  of  Ciitrsiirea  and  Jerome.    Grvt(ur>-  of  Nyssa  s 

untrustworthy  ivincgvric  represents  him  .is  having  wrought  miracles 
of  a  very  startling  cl^■^^  riji-.i. in  ,  ^i.t  n  :i:liiiu,  related  l>y  him  lonies 
near  the  astounding  narratives  given  in  ilic  Martyrologiei,  or  even  in 
the  Bmivimm  Jtamttnum,,  in  conaeition  with  hie  same. 

The  principal  works  of  Gregory  ThaumatufgUB  are  the  Panegyrkus 
IB  Orif^fnrm  (Ei»  Dpt^irm*  ru^i^it  \byet).  which  he  wrote  when 
on  the  |y.iint  of  IcaWng  the  school  of  that  great  master  (i(  rontiiins 
a  valualile  minute  description  of  Orijten's  mode  of  instruction),  a 
MeUipkrasis  in  Ejdfwiisirn,  i  liaracterized  by  Jerome  as  "  short  but 
useful":  and  an  Epistoiti  canoniai,  which  treats  of  the  discipline 
(0  be  uodentone  by  those  Christians  who  under  pressure  of  persei  u- 
tlon  liad  relapocd  into  paganiiim,  but  deKin-d  to  be  reototied  to  the 
privileges  of  ttic  Church.  It  gives  a  good  picture  of  the  conditions  of 
the  time,  and  shows  CreK  Jrs-  to  be  a  true  shepherd  (cf.  art  Pl.N.\NCE). 
The  'K«0«ffn  -rlartm  {ExposUio  fidei).  a  short  creed  usually  attri- 
buted to  (iregory,  and  ir.ulii  ionally  alU-ged  to  have  Ix'i'n  reeeive<i  l>y 
him  immcdialcly  in  vision  from  the  apostle  John  himself,  it  probably 
authentic.  A  MM  of  Ftetonic  diehKne  of  floiibtf id  euthenticity  "  oa 
the  impamvity  and  the  paMivity  of  God  "  in  ^yriac  ie  in  the  Britiih 
Muiteum. 

Editions:  Ck-rhiinJ  Vi»»  (Mainz,  1604).  PnntO  DudtaU  (PmI*. 
1622).  Mignc,  Patr.  G'ttec.  x.  963. 

Translations  :  S.  D.  F.  Salmund  in  AnU-Sicene  Faihfrs,  vi.;  Livfs, 
by  Pallavicini  CKome,  1644;;  J.  L.  Boye  (Jcn^i.  1709):  H.  R. 
Keynolds  (Ow(.  Ckr,  Biig-  it.)!  C  KrOfcr,  Earfy  Otr,  Lit. 
326;  Hentoc-Haudc,  Rtalemyi.  vB.  (where  niil  bibBogiaphiet  are 
given). 

eiHOfty,  n,  m  IUZIAMZUB  (3>9-3<9>f  nmuaMd 
IVologiw,  eae  of  tlie  four  ftwt  lathen  of  tbe  Eeitcni  Cbareh, 
ms  bora  aliaat  the  year  »A.  s»9t  ^  NazUimu, 
Cappidoda.  IBt  ftther.  abo  mracd  Gmoiy,  had  lately  be- 
come bishop  of  the  diocese;  his  mother,  Noniia,  eiiere»Bd  a 
powerful  influence  over  the  religious  convictions  of  both  father 
and  son.  Gregory  vi.sited  successively  the  [wo  s.ireas, 
.Mexandria  and  .\;heiis,  ;us  a  student  of  Krammur,  aiaihuiimtics, 
rhetoric  and  philosophy;  al  .Alhetii  lie  had  for  fellow-students 
Basil  {q.v.),  who  Liftt! wards  became  bishop  of  raesarea,  and 
Julian,  afurw.iids  emperor.  Shortly  after  hLs  return  to  hi.s 
fatlier's  hotise  at  Nazianzus  (atiout  the  year  360)  Gregory 
received  baptism.  He  resolved  to  give  himself  to  the  service  of 
religion;  but  for  some  time,  and  indeed  more  or  lest  thiottgbout 
his  whole  life,  was  in  a  state  of  hesitation  as  to  the  fom  which 
tbnl  Mcvioe  ought  to  take.  Strongly  iitdined  by  nature  and 
fdmnthm  t>  «  contetnpfaitive  life  spent  among  books  and  in  the 
NCiety  of  coBfeDU  Mendi,  be  mm  continually  uifcd  by  outward 
drcunNtaooes,  aa  well  aa  by  an  inwanl  eal,  to  active  pastoral 
labour.  The  spirit  of  re&acd  InteUectua]  aonaatidam,  which 
clung  to  him  through  life  and  never  ceased  to  stmgi^  for  the 
.i.srrnii.incy,  was  about  this  time  strongly  encouraged  by  his 
intercourse  with  Basil,  who  induced  him  to  share  the  exalted 
pleasures  of  his  rcliremen:  in  l'o;ilUb..  To  this  pciiod  belongs 
the  preparation  of  the  4'(\o^oXia,  a  sort  of  chrcstomathy  com- 
pile<l  by  the  two  friends  from  the  w  ritings  of  Orijjen.  Bui  llie 
events  which  were  stirring  ;hc  [ioliticil  and  e<  tlcb-iastii  al  life  of 
Cappadocia,  an<l  indeed  of  the  whole  Roman  \v<irld.  made  a  career 
of  learned  leisure  dillicuU  if  not  impossible  to  a  man  of  Gregor>  s 
position  and  temperament.  The  emperor  Constantius,  having 
by  intrigue  and  intimidation  succeeded  in  thrusting  a  semi- 
Arian  formula  upon  tbe  Western  ljj:>lioi<s  aaaemUedtt  Ariminum 
in  Italy,  had  neit  aUcmpted  to  follow  the  atine  cotme  with  the 
Eaatem  episcopate.  The  aged  Ushop  of  Nazfauuna  having 
yielded  to  the  imperial  threats,  a  great  stonn  aioae  among  the 
monks  of  the  diocece,  whidi  wai  only  quelled  by  tb»  inlhience 
of  the  younger  Gregory,  who  shortly  ^tcrwards  (about  461)  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  evade  his 
new  duties  .inr!  responsibilities  by  flight,  he  appears  to  have 
concin-.Kii  to  act  as  a  presbyter  in  his  father's  diocese  without  in- 
temtption  for  some  considerable  time;  and  it  is  proh;d,'ic  that 
hLs  two  Iiivcdiits  against  Julian  arc  to  be  assigned  to  this  pcriofl. 
Subsequetitly  (about  under  a  pressure  which  he  somewhat 

resented,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  nominated  by  Ha?il  as  bishop 
of  Sasima,  a  miserable  little  village  some  }i  m.  from  Tyaoa; 
but  be  seems  hardly,  if  at  all,  to  have  assumed  the  duties  of  this 
dbctae,  for  after  another  interval  of  "  ffllgbt  **  we  find  him  once 


more  (about  ,i7;-,i7.^)  at  \a-.tia:i,'i-i?..  :is?istin;;  his  aged  father, 
on  whose  ilcath  (^i;4)  he  retired  lu  '-lvlui  i.i  in  Isauria  for  a  period 
of  some  years.  Meanwhile  a  more  important  lieldfor  hi.s  activities 
was  opening  u|i.  I  .m wards  .^-rj  the  sm.\]l  and  dqircsAcd 
remnant  of  the  orthodox  party  in  Constantinople  sent  him 
an  urgent  summons  to  undertake  the  task  of  resuscitating  their 
cause,  Eo  long  persecuted  and  borne  down  by  the  Arians  of  the 
capiul.  With  the  acoetaioa  of  Theodosius  to  the  imperial 
throne,  the  prospect  of  success  to  the  Nicene  doctrine  had  dawned, 
if  only  it  could  £iKi  some  courageous  and  devoted  '■^■•■''r^ 
The  iuM  of  Gregoty  aa  a  knrned  and  doqnent  ditc^  of  Odfca, 
and  still  mon  of  Athaaaaina,  pointed  bim  out  as  auch  a  defender; 
nor  oMiId  he  resist  the  appbal  made  to  him,  although  be  took  the 
step  rdoctantly.  Once  arrived  In  Conatantinople,  he  laboured 
so  zealously  and  well  that  the  orthodox  party  speedily  gathered 
strength;  and  the  small  apartment  in  which  they  had  been 
accu.siomed  to  meet  was  soon  exchanged  for  a  vast  and  celebrated 
church  which  received  the  significant  name  of  .A.naslasia,  the 
Church  of  the  Resurrection,  .'unung  the  hc.irers  uf  Cregory 
were  to  he  found,  not  only  churchmen  like  Jerome  and  Kvagrius, 
but  also  lieretic^  and  pagans;  and  it  s-iys  much  for  the  ><iiind 
wisdom  and  practical  tact  of  the  preacher  that  he  set  himself 
less  to  build  up  and  defend  a  doctrinal  position  than  to  urge 
his  flock  to  the  cultivation  of  the  loving  Christian  spirit  which 
cherishes  higher  aims  than  mere  heresy  fauBting  or  endless  dis- 
putation. Doctrinal,  nevertheless,  he  was,  aa  ia  abundantly 
shown  by  the  famous  five  discourses  on  the  Trinity,  wfaich  earned 
for  htm  tlic  distinctive  appellation  of  6«MfM.  Tbew  orations 
are  the  itneat  eiparftlao  of  the  CatbaUc  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
as  conceived  by  the  orthodox  teachers  of  the  East,  and  they 
were  directed  especially  against  the  Eunomians  and  Macedonians. 
"There  is  perhaps  no  single  book  in  Greek  pafHstic  lilrrature 
to  which  the  student  who  desires  to  gain  an  exact  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  Greek  theology  ran  be  more  confideiilly 
referred."  With  the  arrival  of  Theodosius  in  j.Ho  came  the 
visible  triumph  of  the  orthorlox  cause;  the  metropolitan  .sec 
was  then  conferred  upon  Gregor>'.  and  after  the  assembling 
of  the  second  ecumenical  council  in  he  received  conscrralioii 
from  Melctius.  In  consequence,  however,  of  a  spirit  of  discord 
and  envy  which  had  manifested  itself  in  conne.tion  with  this 
promotion,  he  soon  afterwards  resigned  his  dignity  and  withdrew  ' 
into  comparative  retirement.  The  rest  of  his  days  were  spent 
partly  at  Nazianxus  in  ecclesiastical  affain,  and  partly  oa  his 
neighbouring  patiiraonlal  caute  at  Ariaana,  iriiere  he  followed 
his  favourite  Uteiaiy  pnnidta,  cqjedally  poetical  eonpoaltion, 
until  hU  death,  whMi  occurred  in  389  or  jga  Rb  festival  is 
celebrated  in  the  Eastern  Churdi  on  the  astbandjoUlof  January, 
in  the  Western  on  the  gth  of  May  (duplex). 

His  extant  works  consist  of  poems,  cpistica  and  orations.  The 
poems,  which  include  epigrams,  elegies  and  an  autobii5Krap!ii<;iil 
sketch,  have  been  frequently  printed,  the  edttio  printeps  Neins  the 
.\Uline  ^1504).  Other  editions  arc  those  of  Tolliun  (1696/  arvd 
Muraton  ([1709);  a  voinme  of  Carmina  seiecta  aUo  has  been  edited 
by  Dronke  (1840).  The  tragedy  entitled  Xpiarit  rhrxaf  usually 
included  is  certainly  not  genuine.  Gregory's  poetry  did  not  absorb 
lu^  best  energies:  it  was  adopted  in  his  later  years  as  a  recreation 
rather  than  as  a  serious  pursuit:  thus  it  is  occasionally  delicate, 
graphic,  beaiitiiiil.  bin  it  is  not  sustained.  Of  the  hymna  none 
have  passed  into  ccclesiasticiil  u*;.  The  U-ttcrs  are  entitled 
to  a  higher  place  in  literature.  They  arc  always  easy  and  natural; 
and  there  is  nothing  forced  in  the  manner  in  which  their  acute,  wftty 
and  profound  siiyingn  an-  introfbin-d  rhi>ie  to  Basil  introduce  uS 
to  the  stor>'  of  a  most  romantic  frienil<lii(i.  :ho»e  to  Cledoniufl  have  ' 
theological  value  for  their  UarinK  on  the  .^poUinarian  controver»y. 

an  iratnr  he  W4-^  ^1  ;  u  lU  ,  vl>;orous  and  persuasive,  that  men 
forgot  his  small  stature  and  cinaciated  countenance.  Forty-five 
orations  are  extant.  Gregory  was  le^*  an  indejiendent  theologian 
than  an  interpreter.  He  was  influenced  by  Athaiuisius  in  hia  Christ- 
olog>-,  by  Orij!en  in  his  anthropolngv,  fnr,  though  teaching  orisiin.ll 
sin  and  dcrivmt;  human  mortality  Ir.jin  the  Fall,  he  insists  on  ihe 
abilily  of  the  human  will  to  choose  the  gCKxl  and  10  cu-opcrate  m  the 
work  of  salvntiiin  with  the  will  of  God.  Though  ]xn*e«!<ed  neither  of 
Basil's  gift  of  government  nor  of  Gregarv  of  Nyssa's  power  of  specu- 
lative thought,  be  worthiK'  takes  a  place  in  that  triumvirate  ol 
Caopadocians  whom  the  Catholic  Church  gratefully  recognizes  as 
havmg  been,  during  the  critical  struggles  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
4th  century,  the  heat  defenders  of  its  ttith.  The  Optn  aamia  were 
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firnl  |Hlljli»h<.'<i  by  HLTvaKiu>  (H.ivl.  1550);  the  Kubscquunt  editions 
have  been  thooc  of  UiiliuB  (I'ariK,  Itoy,  1611 ;  aucta  cx  interprcta- 
  the  ~ 


tiotic  Moreili, 
Isterruptcd  I 
1840,  CiiilUu 


1630),  of 


Benedictines  (begun  in 


interprcta- 
i77»i  but 


Isterruptcd  by  the  Frmcfa  Revolution  and  not  complcMd  nmll 
I  btins  the  liflB]  editor)  and  ol  Mi«M^  TIm  Thnh^al 
Orations  (edited  by  A.  J.  IMaMMi)  tvm  publithed  aeparatety  at 


Cambridge  in  1899. 

Scailcmi  notice*  of  the  life  of  GrcRori'  Na/i.in/rn  iri  v  1  'k-  f,  ,v.n,\ 
in  the  WTiiinopof  Socrate*,  Socomen,  Tbcudotvt  and  Rutinus  aB  well 
U  in  bi«  own  Mttcnand  poania.  The  data  derived  from  these  aourrcs 
do  not  always  faarmoaiae  with  the  account  of  Suida».  The  earlier 
modern  autnoritie*,  »uch  a«  Tillcmont  {Mem.  Ecd.  t.  ix.)  and 
Lederc  {Bib.  Univ.  t.  xviii.),  were  used  by  Gibbon.  See  alw  C. 
Uilmann,  Grrnoriui  ron  Natiant,  dtr  Thtoloie  (1835;  V.ng.  trans,  by 
G.  F.  Coxf,  M.A,.  i'^ftlr,  A.  [i(Ln<At,  St  Grito\tf  df  Sazmnze  .  ■,,1  vie, 
m  mtnres,  el  ion  ipeque  (1877);  Montaut,  Revue  crittque  de  quelques 
fjiHMfM  AMorMMW  M  rmpfirtaml  A  St  Grtt/tir*  ie  Naziame  (1879I ; 
F.  W.  1  Pamr,  Lives  «/  Kt  FaAert,  !.  401-583.  and  F.  Loofs  in 
Hauck-HerzoK's  Realrncyk.  fxir  prot.  Tkeoiofie,  vii.  138. 

ORBOORY,  ST.  OF  NYSSA  (c.  33  i-c  396),  one  of  the  lour 
great  htbm  of  the  Eastern  Church,  desugnalcd  byOM  ot  the 
later  ecumenical  oraiicils  aa  "  a  father  of  fathers,"  was  a  younger 
brother  of  Basil  (the  Gnat),  bUiop  of  Ousarea,  and  was  born 
(probably)  at  Nooocniea  abovt  aa  131.  For  hii  education 
bemacoMiriadditfldtoUtdderfairotber.  Atacoavacatively 
early  age  he  entered  the  church ,  and  held  Jor  some  tliM  the  office 
of  anacnost  or  reader;  lubscquently  he  maoifcsted  a  desire  to 
devote  himself  to  the  secular  life  as  a  rhrtoriciati,  an  impulse 
which  was  checked  by  the  earnest  rcmonst  ranees  ol  Gregory  of 
Naxiaiuus.  rinally.  in  371  or  372  de  was  ordaiticd  by  his  brother 
Basil  to  the  bishopric  0/  Nyssa,  a  stn.iU  town  in  ("apixadoda. 
Hi  re  lif  is  usujliy  s-iid  (but  on  inadequate  data)  lu  huve  adopted 
the  opinion  then  K-i'iiinK  Rround  in  favour  of  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  and  to  have  separated  from  his  wife  Thcoscbia,  who 
became  a  deaconess  in  the  churdi.  His  strict  orthodoxy  on  the 
aubject  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incamatioa,  together  with  his 
viforous  eloquence,  combined  to  make  him  peculiarly  obnoxious 
to  the  Arian  faction,  which  was  at  tbat  time  in  the  aaccndBOt 
through  the  protection  «f  the  emperar  Valna;  end  .Is  375, 
the  synod  ol  Ancma,  ttmend  bgr  Oenetihw  the  Aiian  (ovenor 
of  Pootus,  coademaed  him  for  alleged  inegiiLuitiea  la  his 
electlop  and  in  the  adndnlttntion  of  the  linaiioea  of  hit  dioccee. 
In  376  he  was  deprived  of  his  sec,  and  V'alcns  sent  him  into  exile, 
whence  he  did  not  return  till  the  publication  of  the  edict  of 
Gralianin37S.  Shortly  a fu  rw.iri'shr  Uiokjsiirt  iii  '.lu' privLL-edings 
of  the  synod  which  mi't  at  Aulioch  in  C  aria,  piuicipally  in 
connexion  with  the  McUtian  schism.  At  the  great  ccumcniral 
council  held  at  Constantinople  in  3S1,  he  was  a  cons|iiLuous 
champion  of  the  orthodox  faith;  according  to  Nicephorus, 
indeed,  the  additions  made  to  the  Niccne  crci  I  were  entirely  due 
to  his  suKKc-siion,  but  this  statement  is  of  t' .:l  >.  ud  authority. 
That  his  eloquence  was  highly  apptedated  is  shown  by  the  facts 
that  he  pronounced  the  discoune  at  the  consecration  of  Gregory 
of  Naziannis,  and  that  he  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  funeral 
oration  on  the  deathof  JMaUM  the  first  prerideiA  of  theooadl. 
In  the  foUowiag  year,  wa/antrng  (38a),  he  waa  ceouaisiiMied 
by  the  coancfl  to  inqiect  and  set  In  order  the  chvrchea  of  Ambfai. 
In  connexion  with  which  mission  be  also  vUted  Jerusalem. 
The  impressions  he  gathered  from  this  journey  may.  in  part  at 
least,  be  gathered  from  his  famous  letter  De  cuntihui  llU-ro- 
solyma,  in  which  an  opinion  stronsly  unfavourable  to  pilRrimaRcs 
is  exprc-.si-d.  (n  3.S3  he  was.  pikImIiIs'  iip.iiri  in  Constantinople; 
where  in  ,i>s^  lie  pronounced  the  tuncral  nr.iiinns  of  the  princess 
Pulcheria  and  .il'terwiiriis  of  the  empres.s  I'l.icilb.  t  inn-  r.-.r^rr 
«e  read  of  him  in  304  as  having  been  present  in  ;h:it  int!ro|Kilis 
at  the  sy  nod  hold  under  the  presidency  of  Ncct.irius  to  iettle 
a  controversy  which  had  arisen  among  ibc  bishops  of  .Vrabia; 
in  the  same  year  he  assisted  at  the  consccrat  ion  of  the  new  church 
of  the  apostles  at  Chalcedon,  00  which  occasion  there  is  reaaoo  to 
belie>-e  that  his  discourse  commonly  but  wron^  known  as  that 
fibfi|i>iai(ro8x«MereH(a»waaddivcftd.  The  enct  date  of  his 
death  b  vnkaowBt  teoe  avthoritiea  refer  it  to  376,  othen  to  400ii 
Hia  fnti\-al  is  observed  by  the  Greek  Church  on  the  loth  of 
January;  In  the  Western  martyrologics  he  is  commemorated 
«iithe«th«<Maick 


Gregory  of  Nyiia  wiB  Bot  ao  dm  and  aUe  aa  i 
as  his  brother  BuUt  an  ao  magnificent  an  ontoc  as  Ontptj  «f 
Naiiaoni^  ktt  be  enciOed  them  both.'alike  as  a  sperahtive 
and  cooatnictive  theologian,  nnd  in  the  wide  extent  of  Ua 
acquirements.  His  teaching,  though  .strictly  trinitarian,  shows 
considerable  freedom  and  originality  of  thought;  in  many 
points  his  mcnt.il  and  spiritual  afTinities  with  Origen  show 
themselves  with  advantage,  .as  in  hi.s  doctrine  of  aioKaTaaraatt 
or  final  restoration.  There  arc  m.irked  pantheistic  tendencies, 
e.g.  the  inclusion  of  sin  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  cosmical  process, 
which  make  him  akin  to  the  pantheistic  mooopbysitcs  and  to 
some  modern  thinkers. 

His  style  h.i5  Wn  frequently  pralwd  by  competent  authorities  fof 
sweetness,  ril  iiiu  ss  .\nt]  i-leKance.  His  numerous  works  may  be 
clawified  under  five  heads:  (1)  Trratiscf!  in  doctrinal  and  poleinical 
theoloKy.  Of  these  the  most  ini|xjrtant  is  that  AgaintI  Eunomiut 
in  twclw  books.  It?  doctrinal  thc^s  (which  is  supported  with 
great  philomphic  acumen  and  rhetorical  power)  is  the  diviaity  and 
connulxiantinlity  of  the  Word:  inckkntalty  the  character  of 
Basil,  which  Eunomius  had  aspersed,  is  vindicatcxi,  and  the  heretic 
himself  is  held  up  to  scorn  and  contempt.  This  is  the  work  which, 
most  prolmlily  in  a  shorter  draft,  was  read  by  its  author  when 
al  ("onstantinoplc  before  Gregory  NazLinzcn  and  J;Tome  in  3^1 
(Icromc,  De  vir.  ili.  12S).  To  the  ianie  cLis.h  belong  the  treatise 
To  itMonas,  against  the  tritbeitts;  On  Faith,  against  tlie  Ariana; 
On  Common  Notions,  in  explanation  of  the  terms  in  current  emfdoy. 
ment  with  regard  to  the  Trinity;  Ten  SyUofisms.  against  the 
Manichaeans;  Jo  Thcoplnlus.  against  the  .■\polliiiari.iiis ;  Anlir- 
rhetic  aR.Tinst  the  same;  Aj^ainsl  Fate,  a  dispul.itioii  with  a  heathen 
philo.-uipln  r ;  Pf  attimii  el  rriurrrc.'i'inr,  :i  dialogue  with  his  living 
sister  Nl.icriiui ;  and  the  Oratio  caleihelua  ma^iui,  an  argument  for  the 
incarnation  as  the  best  possible  form  of  redemption,  intended  tO 
convince  educated  pagans  and  Jews.  (2)  Practical  treatises.  To 
this  I  .ite|;or>'  belong;  thi'  tnirts  On  Virginity  and  On  Pilgrimagff;  as 
ab-  I  I  !  i'  i  cminu  ui  Eptitir  upon  the  rules  of  p<.-naiicc.  (3)  Expository 
and  hr>milctical  worlcs,  including  the  liexaemeron.  and  s»'veral  s^-rirs 
of  discourses  On  the  Workmanship  of  Man,  On  the  Inscriptions  of  the 
Psalms,  On  the  Sixth  Psaim,  On  the  first  three  Chapters  of  Ectlesiasles, 
On  CanMct,  On  the  Lords  Prayer  and  On  the  Eitht  Beatitudes. 
(4)  Diagmjpllieal,  consisting  chiefly  of  funeral  orations.    (5)  letters. 

The  only  complete  editions  of  the  uholi'  works  an-  those  bv 
Frmtiin  Ic  Uuc  (Kronto  DucSus,  Paris,  Kn.s;  with  addicions,  1618 
and  1638)  and  by  Migne.  G.  H.  Forbes  began  an  excellent  critical 
oilitiaa,  but  only  two  parts  of  the  first  volume  appeared  (Burntisland, 
1855  and  1861)  containing  the  Explic4itio  apciotetica  in  hexaimeron 
and  the  De  opifieio  hotmn;-..  of  ihc  new  edinm  pfoiected  bv  F. 
Oehler  only  the  iim  v.^lume.  m  rn.iinfaigtne 9fera dlffMio^ica,' has 
appcarcil  (1865).  There  have  Ix-en  numerous  editions  of  several 
sini^lc  treatises,  as  for  example  of  the  Oratio  calechetica  (J.  G. 
Krabinger,  Munich,  1838;  J.  H.  Crawley,  Cambridge,  1903J,  be 
pretationt  and  Dt  anima  et  resurreciione. 

Sec  F.  W.  Farrar,  Lkwi  of  the  Fathers,  ii.  56-83.  the  monograph  by 
J.  Rupp  (Gretors,  des  Bisehofs  von  Njna,  Leben  und  JUeinungen, 
Leipzig.  1834),  and  compare  P.  Heyns  (Dispulatio  historieo-lheohfif.a 
de  Grefi.  iVyjr.i.,  iS^sl,  t".  W.  Moller  (Cregorii  JVvjj.  dcclrinam  de 
hominis  n'llurc.  r!  illmtravil  ri  mm  ' Jrigeniana  comparavit,  1854)  and 
J.  N.  Stii;ltr.  Pic  Psychoiogie  des  h.  Greiors  mm  Nyssa  (Regensbure, 
1857),  .ni  l  ill  !ny  smaller  monographs  dted  in  Uaucfe-HMMg^ 
RaUene  \k.  fUr  prot,  Theol.  vii.  149. 

0RB60RY.  ST.  OF  TOURS  (538-594),  historian  of  the  Franka, 
waa  bom  in  tlie  chief  city  of  the  Arverni  (the  modem  ClemHuit- 
Ferrand)  on  the  30th  of  November  $38.  His  real  name  was 
Geoq^  VhiientiiHi,  GeoiibiahdBi  Ua  grandfather's  naneaad 
Florentius  his  father^.  Re  waa  called  Grnpny  efter  his  natenal 
great-grandfather,  the  bishop  of  Langrcs.  Gregory  belonged  to 
an  illustrious  senatorial  family,  many  of  whose  members  held 
high  olTur  in  the  churcli  and  bear  lionourcil  names  in  ;he  his.ory 
of  C"htisi)aiii(>.  lie  was  descended,  it  is  said,  from  \c;tius 
Kpagaihus.  w  ho  was  martyred  at  Lyons  in  177  with  St  Pothinus; 
his  paternal  uncle,  Gallus,  was  bishop  of  Clermont;  his  maternal 
grand-uncle.  Nicetius  (St  Ni..tierl,  occupied  the  see  of  LyOB^ 
and  he  was  a  kinsman  of  Euphronius,  bishop  of  Tours. 

Gregory  lost  his  father  eatly,  and  hii  mother  Annentaria 
settled  in  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  on  an  estate  belonging  to 
hernearCavaillon.  where hcrsonoftcnvisitcdhcr.  Gregory  was 
bcought  up  at  Clermonl-Fcaand  by  his  unde  Galhia  and  by  hia 
AvituBt  and  there  he  letdved  Us  educatioa.  Among 
thoes  he  read  the  first  six  books  of  the  AuM  and 
Saluatla  UaUicy  of  the  CatiBne  conspiracy,  but  Ua  education 
waa  nahi^  t^^ouai  The  prin^plea  of  leHgbNi  be  leamt  fron 
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the  Bible,  Sulpicius  Severus  and  some  lives  of  sainti,  but  to 
pati&tic  literature  and  the  subtleties  of  theology  be  remained 
«  Mnafcr.  In  sfi$,  «t  Ute  ace  ci  t««aty-6ve»  be  was  ocdained 
<leKoii.  Fallugierioadjrffl,  liewe&ttoTountoaeekACimit 
tbe  tomb  of  8t  Martin.  At  Tours  he  lived  with  Euphnnlus, 
and  so  grett  WM  tbe  young  man's  popularity  that,  on  tb«  dotth 
of  Euphroikhis  In  SIS*  ^  ptoBik  ntaoAnmniiy  dwigMtrd  bim 
bishop. 

Ai  ih.;i  lime  Tours  belonged  to  Austra&ia,  and  King  Sigebert 
lusrcticd  lo  confirm  Gregory's  election.  After  tbe  a^assination 
of  Sik;i.ijtrl  1  57  5),  the  pruviniH-  was  ruled  Ijv  Chilpcric  ior  nine 
\ cirs.  (luring  which  period  Ciregory  (iispl.iycd  thcgrcatest  energy 
in  [irrj[(  cling  his  town  ;ind  thurch  fruni  the  Frankish  king.  He 
bad  to  contend  with  Count  Leud^^t,  ihn  governor  of  Tours; 
de^nle  all  the  king's  threats,  he  refused  to  give  up  Chilperic'a 
■OB  MetoviDg,  who  had  sought  refuge  from  his  father's  wrath 
at  tbe  sanctuary  of  St  Martin;  and  he  defended  Bishop  Prc- 
t«)et«m  ackiMt  Cbilp«[iC|  by  wbpm  1m;  bad  been  oondewned 
for  cctebrating  the  naniage  of  Memwcih  aad  Qneen  BiunWIda. 
In  580  GicfDcy  me  himself  accused  bebxe  a  council  at  Beny  of 
using  abusive  language  against  Queen  FMegond,  but  be  cUawd 
himself  of  the  charge  by  an  oath  and  was  acquitted.  On  the 
death  of  Chilperic,  Tours  remained  for  two  years  (584-585)  in 
the  hands  of  Guntram,  bui  when  (luntram  .idoptcd  his  nephew 
Childebert,  Sigcbert's  son,  il  ikg.un  ber.-inir  Auslrimi.in.  This 

change  was  welcome  to  Gregory,  who  oiien  vibiicd  the  court. 
In  5S6  he  was  at  Coblenz,  and  on  his>  return  to  Vvois  (the 
ni(jdL-rn  (-jriHUuii)  viiiled  tlic  stylitc  Wulfilrdr;  in  58.^  wc  bc^r 
of  him  at  Mctz  and  also  at  Chaion-sur-Sa6nc,whiibcr  he  was  acat 
to  obtain  iiom  King  Guntram  the  ratification  of  the  pact  of 
Anddot;  in  593  he  was  at  Orleans,  where  Childebert  had  just 
euccceded  his  uncle  Oumran..  Intheintcrvabofthese  journeys 
he  foveraed  Toun  with  great  firmneaa,  fepnaaiu  disorden 
and  ledndng  the  mooia  a&d  aunt  M  obcdiencfe  Be  died  on 
tbe  17th  of  November  594. 

Gregory  left  many  writings,  of  which  be  hiiaielf  gives  an 
enumeration  at  the  end  of  his  HisloHa  Francorum:  "  Decern 
Ubros  Hisioriarum,  scptcm  Miracidorum,  unum  de  Vita  Patrum 
scrifiii;  in  i'-salterii  tractatu  libruni  unuin  eonunenlalus  icni; 
de  Cursibus  etiam  ecdesiasttcis  u^mm  librum  condidi."  The 
ten  books  of  history  are  discussed  below.  The  seven  books  of 
miracles  are  divided  into  the  J)c  f,laTiu  nmrlyrum,  the  Ve 
virtiil:b:is  s  '.ncli  J iiHiii;!,  four  bookb  of  MiraculA  ianUi  Martini, 
and  the  De  gioria  conjcm/rum,  the  last  dealing  nuiinly  with 
confessors  who  had  dwelt  in  the  cities  of  Tours  and  Clermoni. 
The  Vitiit  piiirum  consists  of  twenty  biographies  of  bishops, 
abbots  and  hermits  belonging  to  GauL  The  commentary  on  the 
Psalms  is  lost,  the  preface  and  the  titles  of  the  chapters  alone 
being  extant.  The  treatise  De  cursibtu  tedcsiasluis,  discovered 
in  iS$3,isalitargicalmaBtialfocdcle(BiJnbv  the  bour  of  divers 
noctornalofficesby  the  position  of  the  staia.  Gmoiy  also  left 
a  life  of  St  Andrew,  translated  from  the  Grecik,  anifa  Ustny  of 
the  Seven  Sleepers  of  Kphesus,  translated  from  Syriac. 

His  most  important  work,  however,  w  the  IJislaria  Francorum, 
wliich  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  four  books,  which 
were  compi  sed  at  one  time,  cover  the  period  from  the  creation 
of  the  world  lu  the  death  of  Sigebert  in  S75-  The  first  book, 
which  i>  a  mere  compilation  from  the  chrc>:iicKs  of  St  Jerome 
and  Orosius,  is  of  no  value.  The  second  book,  from  397  to 
511,  deals  with  the  invasions  of  the  Franks,  and  is  l):isi:d  on 
the  histories  oi  Sulpkius  Alexander  and  Renatus  Profuturus 
nigeridus,  now  loat;  om.  the  catalogues  of  the  bislu^>8  of  Cler* 
moot  and  Tours;  on  some  lives  of  saints,  e.g.  Remigius  and 
Maxcntius,  now  lost;  on  the  annals  of  Aries  and  Angers,  now 
lost}  aad  on  legends,  either  coUectcd  by  Gregory  hiimelf  from 
oral  tradition,  or  caatiknca  or  epJci  wdtten  in  the  Latb  and 
Germanic  languages.  In  the  tUnl  and  fooith  books  the  earlier 
part  is  based  on  materials  collected  from  men  older  tlian  himself ; 
of  the '..Iter  uveiita  he  ■.vai  hiiii-elf  an  eye-wit  iiess.  The  fifth  and 
sixUb  Looks,  up  Lo  the  dcatli  of  Chilfxric  [^^xh  deal  with  matters 
within  his  own  experience.    The  tirsl  six  hooks  are  often  separate 

in  the  MSS.,  and  it  was  these  alone  that  were  used  by  the 


chronicler  Fredegaiius  in  his  abridfmeat  of  GrecoQr's  history. 
To  the  first  six  boolts  Gtegoiy  stthMqantly  addod  cbapten  on 
the  UahofM  Sahmius  and  SaglttaAo,  and  «n  his  qosoKls  with 
Feliz  of  Nantes.  The  authentldty  of  these  diapten  has  been 

undeservedly  attacked  by  Catholic  writers.  Books  vii.  to  x., 
from  584  to  SOI,  were  written  in  the  form  of  a  diary;  of  each 
important  event,  ;i.s  it  iKciirred,  he  inserted  an  account  In  Us 
book.    Tlie  last  six  boaks  are  oi  gicai.  historical  value. 

Gregory  liud  an  intimate  knowledge  of  contemporary  events. 
He  was  frequently  at  court,  and  he  found  Tovirs  an  excellent 
jilare  for  colkcling  information.  The  shrine  of  St  Martin 
attracted  the  sick  from  all  quarters,  and  the  basilica  of  the  saint 
was  a  favourite  sanctuary  for  political  refugees.  Moreover, 
Tours  was  on  the  high  road  between  the  north  and  south  of 
France,  and  was  a  convenient  stage  for  travellers,  the  am- 
baasadnn  going  to  and  from  Spain  freqitteatly  halting  then. 
GresnQriilHd  every  OM  with  queatiana,  and  in  tl^wny  gntfaetod 
a  great  maaa  «f  detailed  bformation.  Ha  was,  heddos,  at  great 
paras  to  be  an  fanpartial  writer,  but  was  not  always  soocessfuL 
His  devotion  to  Austrasia  made  him  very  bitter  against,  and 
perhaps  unjust  to,  the  sovereigns  of  Neustria,  Chilpcric  and 
Fredrgond.  ,\s  an  orthodox  Christian,  he  hail  no  kchkI  word 
for  the:  Arijins.  He  excuses  the  crimes  of  lungs  wlio  protected 
the  church,  such  .is  CTo\-is,  Clotaire  I.  and  f.untran'.,  but  had 
no  nicrcy  for  those  who  violated  ccclcsiasticil  privileges.  This 
attitude,  no  doubt,  e.\|)iains  his  haired  for  Crhiijicric.  But  if 
Gregory's  historical  judgments  are  suspect,  he  at  kast  Concealed 
not  hing  and  invented  nothing;  and  we  can  oomet  Us  Judgments 
by  bis  own  narrative.  His  history  is  a  curious  compound  of 
iilklinfas  and  shrewdness.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  rules  of 
gTaiamBr,cenfusedgendi!iiiand  oases,  and  wrotein  the  vemacular 
Lstu  of  hia  tima,  ^Bit  from  certain  passages  which  ava  emttd- 
ally  dabontcd  aad  SIM  with  poadcal  and  d^nt  exprcaWM. 
But  In  spite  of  his  shortcomings  he  is  an  eiceedingly  attnctlwe 
writer,  and  his  mastery  of  the  art  of  narrative  baa  earned  fwUm ' 
tbe  name  of  tbe  Herodottu  of  the  barbarians. 

T.  Ruin.m  brought  out  a  complete  edition  of  Gregory's  works  at 
Paris  in  i(>si9.  The  best  modern  complete  edition  is  that  of  W. 
Ar:!t!t  and  H,  Kru^-h  In  ^T'!n.  Crrm.  hi^l  rrri^t.  rrr.  .l/rni.  (mjI.  i., 
1885)  <  Jf  the  many  editions  of  the  //nMrKj  ftr.tn  orum  r:-.:i\  be 
mentioned  those  oi  Guadet  and  iaranae  in  the  6'<x.  lie  i'kul.  de 
Fran,  f  (4  vols.,  with  French  translation,  1836-1858),  of  Omont  (the 
firiit  six  books;  a  rcproductioQ  of  the  Corvcy  MS^  and  of  G.  Collon 
(the  last  four  books;  a  reproduction  of  the  Brussels  MS.  No.  9.  403). 
Gregory's  hagiocraphic  works  ■w'ctc  published  by  H.  Bordier  in  the 
Sat.  di-V!iist.  de  J'ratue  (4  vols.,  with  French  tran»lation,  rSsy-iSftj). 
(■(.  J,  \V-  I.ulii  i!,  Gregor  von  Toun  und  seine  Zeit  (and  cd,.  Leipxig, 
ibbti);  G.  Monud,  "ttudes  critiques  sur  Ics  sources  de  i'histoirc 
mfoovingiennc  "  in  tbe  Bibt.  de  FEeole  des  Hautes  Etudes  (1872): 
G.  Kurth,  "  Gr^Roire  de  Tours  et  les^udesclatsiquesau  VI*  sii^lc  ' 
in  the  Revue  des  mustions  kistoriques  (xxiv.  9B6  aeo..  1878)  ;  Max 
Bonnet,  Le  Latin  de  Grieoire  de  Tours  (Paris  •  'Oi'  details,  ice 

yiyiae  Chevalier,  »MiUiogr»^  (aad  cd.)*  (C  Pr.) 

«BBQORT  TD  l&UnillUllin*  tilt  npntfld  IbwidMr  of  the 
Armenian  Chinch.  His  legend  is  briefly  as  followa.  Mft^ffHr 
Anak,  bead  of  the  Parthian  dan  of  Suren,  waa  bribed  about 

the  time  of  his  birth  (c.  357)  by  the  Sassanid  king  of  Persia  to 
assassinate  the  Armenian  king,  Chosrocs,  who  was  of  the  old 
Arsacid  dynasty,  and  fallier  of  ririiiales  or  TrdaL,  hrst  Christian 
king  of  Amenia.  Auak  was  slain  by  hii  victim's  soldiers; 
Gregory  was  rcSCUcd  by  his  Christian  nurse,  carried  to  C'aetarea 
in  Cappadocia,  and  brought  upaChristian.  Grown  to  manhood 
he  took  service  under  Tiridates,  now  king  of  Armenia,  in  order 
by  liis  own  fidelity  toatoneforhisfatber's  treachery..  Presently 
at  a  feast  of  AnaUtn  Gngoey  nteed  to  assist  hli  sovereign  in 
offering  pagan  sacrifice,  and  his  parentage  being  now  revealed, 
was  thrown  into  a  deep  pit  at  Artashat,  where  he  languished 
for  fourteen  years,  duilag  which  pecsecutku  raged  in  Anaenia. 

Tbe  scene  of  the  legtwl  now  aUfto  to  Kiomiv  wImw  Slodetian 
falls  in  love  with  a  lc^r«ly  non  named  R^idaio;  siie,  mthec  than 
gratify  his  passion,  fleea  with  her  abbem  Galaaa  and  several 
priests  to  Armenia.  Diocletian  asks  her  back  of  Tiridates,  who 
meanwhile  has  fallen  in  love  with  her  himself.  He  too  is  flouted, 
and  in  Iiis  rage  tortures  and  slaj-s  her  and  her  companior.s. 
The  traditional  date  of  this  massacre  is  the  sth  of  October, 
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AiO.  $0t.  Providence,  incensed  at  such  cruelly,  turns  nridatcs 
Joto  a  wild  boar,  and  aiBicts  his  subjccU  with  madness;  but  his 
•iitier,  Oioninddukbt,  bus  »  fevcbttion  to  bnng  Gitgary  back 
ont  of  Us  pit.  The  king  oMuents,  the  aaint  is  aodainwd,  the 
bodies  of  die  thhty-seven  martyrs  solemnly  interred,  and  the 
IcinK,  after  fasting  five,  and  listening  to  Gregory's  hocnlUes  for 
sixty  days,  is  bcale<l.  This  all  took  place  at  Valarnhapat.  where 
Gregory,  anxious  to  fix  a  site  on  which  to  build  shrines  for  the 
R'lii  5  ot  Ripsime  and  Gaiaiia,  saw  the  Son  of  God  come  down  in 
a  sht-t-ii  o!  li>!ht.  the  stars  of  h«iven  attending,  and  smite  ihc 
earth  with  a  jfoldcn  hammer  tiil  thr  nrthcr  v.H)rli|  ru4oi;init.-iJ 
to  his  blows,  'fhrec  rhaptli-i  WL-rc  Uuill  ua  the  S[<ot.  iind  firrgfiry 
raised  his  cross  there  and  elsewlierc  for  the  pcopliv  to  wiir^hip, 
just  as  St  Nino  was  iiutng  about  the  same  tin>e  in  Georgia.  There 
foiloeied  a  campaign  against  the  idols  whose  temples  and  books 
wen  destiojwd.  The  time  bad  now  come  for  Gregory,  who  was 
still  a  layiMit  and  bther  of  two  sons,  to  receive  otdination; 
m  ht  aipnl  tn  rsriBirn.  whr rf  1  rnntiiii  nrilsinird  and  consecrated 
IUBaGatholicos«rvlGBi>:|eDenl«f  AnKttia.  This  was  sometime 
about  190^  when  Laontiiis  may  have  acceded,  thoufh  we  first 
bear  «f  him  as  Inibop  in  314. 

Gregory's  ordination  at  Csesarea  is  historicaL  The  vision 
at  Valarshapat  was  invxnlcd  later  by  the  .\rmemans  when  they 

broke  with  the  (ireeks,  in  order  io  K've  to  their  chtirch  the 
semblance,  it  not  of  afH^stolic.  at  least  of  di\'ir\e  oripin, 

According  to  Agatliangclus,  Tiridatcs  went  to  Rome  with 
Gregory,  Aristates.  sou  of  tireRory,  ,m>i  Albi.inos,  head  of  thr 
other  [iricstly  family,  to  make  a  pact  with  Conslanline,  newly 
converted  to  the  iaitb,  and  receive  a  [jalliutn  irom  Silvester 
The  better  sources  make  Sardica  the  ^  ene  of  meeting  and  name 
£useiMUB(of  Nicomedia)  as  the  prelate  who  attended  Constantine. 
Thaw  is  10  reason  to  doubt  that  some  such  visit  was  made  about 
tilt  year  315,  when  the  death  of  Maximin  Dazs  left  Constantine 
supeenae.  Eusebius  testifies  {H.E.  ix.  8)  that  the  Annenians 
were  atdent  Christiaas,  aad  ancient  friends  and  aliica  of  tbe 
KonwB  em|ibe  iAmb  attacked  dwm  almt  tlie  year 

io».  The  convenioB  «i  TtiMatee  «aa  pmhahly  a  matter  of 
policy.  His  kingdom  was  honcyoombed  with  Ciurislianity.  and 
he  wished  to  draw  closer  to  the  West,  when  he  foresaw  the 
victory  of  the  new  faith,  in  order  to  fortify  liis  realm  against 
the  Sassanids  of  Persia.  Following  the  s.nne  policy  fie  sent 
Aristaccs  in  ,5:5  to  the  council  of  Nice,  (>reKory  is  related  to 
have  added  a  elau.se  to  the  treed  whieh  Aristaeej  brouglit  back; 
be  became  a  ilcrmit  on  Mount  Sebuli  about  the  ye-ar  jj.',  and 
died  there. 

Is  the  Ripsimi  episode  mere  legend  ?  The  story  of  the 
conversion  of  Georgia  by  St  Xino  in  the  same  age  is  so  full  of 
local  colour,  and  coheres  so  clo«ely  with  the  story  of  Kipaime 
ud  Gaiaaa,  that  it  seems  over-sceptical  to  explain  the  latter 
away  as  a  mere  doublet  of  tbe  legend  of  Prisca  and  Valeria. 
Hw  bisiorians  Faustus  ot  Bysaat  and  Lazar  of  Pharp  in  the  sth 
century  already  attest  the  nmrence  with  which  their  memwy 
was  iaveited.  We  lEaiaiw  from  many  sources  tbe  proninenee 
assigned  to  wonan  propbata  In  the  Fhiygbn  dmrdi.  IQno's 
story  reads  like  that  of  such  a  female  mlsrfonaiy,  and  aometliing 
slmil.ir  mu.si  underlie  the  story  of  her  Armenian  companions. 

The  history  of  Gregaty  by  .Vgathangelus  is  a  compilation  of 
about  4  ;o,  wtiich  was  rendered  into  Greek  $y>.  I'rtifcssor  Marr 
has  lately  inililishrii  an  .Arabic  text  from  a  MS.  in  Sinai  whicti 
seems  lo  (ontain  an  older  tiailition.  A  letter  of  Hishop  (jcorge 
01  .'\rabia  to  Jeshu,  a  priest  of  the  town  .^nab,  dated  714  (edited 
by  Uaahian,  Vienr.i .  1  .s.j  1 1 .  eoniains  an  independent  ttadttion  of 
Gregory,  and  styles  him  a  Roman  by  birth. 

In  spite  of  legcndar>-  accretions  we  can  still  discern  the  true 
OtttUnca  and  significance  of  his  life.  He  did  not  really  illumine 
or  caovert  great  Armenia,  for  the  people  were  in  the  main  already 
converted  by  Syiian  minioniries  to  tbe  Adoptionist  or  Ebkmite 
type  of  faith  whidi  waa  dcuminant  bi  th«  far  Best,  aad  was 
afterwards  Itnowa  as  Nestotiaalam.  MarcioniteaandMoiitaxdBts 
h.ad  also  worked  in  the  field.  Gregory  peisuaded  Tirtdates 
to  i!e:,iro>-  tlie  last  rpUcs  of  the  old  paganism,  and  carried  out 
in  the  religious  spiierc  his  sovereign's  policy  of  detaching  Great 


Armenia  from  the  Sassanir!  r^alm  and  allying  it  with  the  Graeco- 
Roman  empire  and  c ivnli/ation.  He  set  himself  to  fielletiiic 
or  Catholicize  .Armenian  Christianity,  and  in  furilierance  of  this 
aim  set  up  a  hierarchy  oflidally  dependent  oo  tiM  Gsppadocmo. 
Ue  in  elfect  turned  hk  country  Into  a  pravlnce  of  tbe  Oveek  see 
of  Cappadoda.  Uns  Ueiarchinl  tie  waa  aooo  snapped,  Init  the 
Hellenizfng  influence  continued  to  work,  and  bore  its  most 
abunilant  fruit  in  the  5th  century.  His  career  was  thus  analogous 
to  that  of  Sl  Patrick  in  Ireland. 

.\u!!iufeiitES. — S.  Weber,  DU  OtiMische  Kirche  ih  Armenitn 
(Freiburg,  1903,  with  bibliography):  Boyaadii,  Ada  taut  (or  um  sept. 
torn.  8:  A.  Carridrc,  Lei  Hutl  SaneHioirtti»VAnmt»ie  (Paris.  1B99); 
"  Chr\:^jitLiin  '"in  NIiRne,  /'.  C7r.  torn.  63.  col.  94,^  foil. :  Fortescue, 
i'nf  .lrmt:rj!,i«  Chunk  iLoiidon.  1^72);  H.  Geli»r,  D'f  .'inftinft  4fr 
iirmnti:,  hrri  K:T,  iw  1 1 -t  ip/.i,;,  I  (viS)  [Sftfkf.  GfStUt.  4er  M'l !i''n<rfc  "I ; 
and  s.v.  "  Armrnien  '  in  Her^o-fi-l lauek  ;I_x.'ipiig,  1897;:  v.  r,ut- 
Bchmiii,  KUiiu  S:hrtJUn  (Lcipug,  ib9J),  Himpcl,  Gttiar  ier 
Ertetukter,  Kl.  v.;  Issias'craenz,  Hiit.  of  Arm.  Chunk  O'Hitti 
1875);  de  Lagnrdo,  AtalhangeJos  (Gi^ttingen.  1888);  Arahak  Ter 
Miki-lian,  Die  nrm.  Kirrhe  ri,eiri?ig,  i^-i'  :  f  dmicri,  "  La  Con^'pr- 
sione  ufficialc  degli  lf>eri,  "  l>riens  i  l-loiiie,  i<>02i.  Ryaspl, 

Kin  Brief  Gretort,  tiberselti,  Studien  un4  KrUiken,  50,  Hd.  i  iiss.v; 
Samuelian,  Bekehrung  Armtniens  (Vienna.  1844);  Vetter,  "  Die  Arm. 
Vatcr,"  in  Niscbl's  Lekrbiuh  dcr  Patrol,  iii.  315-263.  (Mainz,  188I- 
1885);  Mahui,  S.  Gnattj  A*  iUasM'aatw  QUwiiigtaas,  igM). 

(P.  C.  C) 

ORBOORY  {QntariKs),  the  name  of  ilzteco  pope*  and  aoc 

anti-pope. 

Saint  ( '>kk(.';)ry.  surnamecl  the  Great  540-604V  the  first 
pope  of  th.1i  name,  .and  the  last  of  the  four  doctors  oi  the  Latin 
Church,  wa.s  born  in  Rome  about  the  year  ■540.  His  father  was 
tiordianus  "  the  reg:onary."  a  wealthy  man  of  s<.-naforial  rank, 
owner  of  Ltrge  cst.nes  in  ,'sicily  and  of  a  palate  o.i  the  Caelian 
Hill  in  Rome;  his  mother  was  Silvia,  who  is  commemorated  as 
a  saint  on  the  3rd  of  November.  Of  Gregory's  early  period  we 
know  few  details,  and  almost  all  the  dates  are  conjectural.  He 
received  the  best  education  to  be  had  at  the  time,  and  was  noted 
(or  his  proficiency  in  tlie  arts  of  grammar,  liwtoric  and  dialectic 
Entering  on  a  public  caiter  ha  bdd,  about  573,  the  Ugh  oflke  of 
prefect  of  the  city  of  Kome;  but  about  574,  feeling  irtesistiM|y 
attracted  to  (be  "  religioas  "  life,  he  rengncd  his  post,  founded 
six  monasteries  in  Sicily  and  one  in  Rome,  and  in  the  last — the 
famous  monastery  of  St  Andrew— became  himself  a  monk. 
This  grateful  seclusion,  however,  he  was  not  permitted  !oag  to 
enjoy,  .\bout  578  he  was  ordained  "  seventh  deacon  "  (or 
possibly  arrhdraronl  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  in  the  following 
sprinK  l'oj->e  Pelapius  IT.  .tppointed  him  "  apof risiarius,"  or 
resi(!ent  ambass.uiior,  at  the  imperi.d  court  in  Constantinople. 
Here  he  represented  the  interests  of  his  church  till  about  5*6, 
when  he  returned  to  Rome  and  was  made  abbot  of  St  .\ndrcw's 
monastery.  His  rule,  though  pofntbr.  was  characterized  by 
great  severity,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  story  of  the  monk 
Justus,  who  was  denied  Christian  burial  because  be  had  secreted 
a  small  sum  of  mooey.  About  this  time  Gregory  completed  and 
publithed  his  well-known  expoaitkm  of  the  book  of  Job,  cen- 
meooed  in  Constantinople:  he  siso  delivered  lectures  on  tbe 
Heptateuch,  the  books  of  Kings,  the  Prophets,  the  book  of 
Proverbs  and  the  Song  of  Songs.  To  this  period,  moreover, 
Hcde's  ini  itlent  t)f  thr  KnRli.sh  slave-boys  (if  indeed  it  be  ai  c  epied 
a.s  hisiorical;  oui;ht  lo  be  assigned.  Pattising  one  day  through 
the  I'onmi,  ( irepory  saw  some  handsome  sla\  es  offered  for  sale. 
'  and  inquired  thfir  nation,  "  :\nRlrs,"  was  the  reply.  "  OxkI," 
s.iid  the  abl-iot.  "  they  have  the  laces  of  angel-;,  and  should  be 
coheirs  with  the  angels  in  heaven.  From  what  province  do  they 
come  i"'  "  From  Dcira."  *'  Deira.  Yea,  verily,  they  shall  be 
saved  from  God's  ire  {de  ira)  and  called  to  the  mercy  of  Christ. 
How  is  the  king  of  that  country  named  ?"  "  XHz."  "  Then 
must  AUetulia  be  sung  in  ^Qla's  land."  Gregory  determined 
personally  to  undertake  the  oonverrion  of  Britain,  and  with  the 
pope's  consent  actiially  set  out  upon  the  mission,  but  on  th« 
tbirddayoffau  oumey  he  waa  overtaken  by  mcssengetfs  wcalHng 
him  to  Rome.  In  the  year  sqo  Pelagtua  Q.  died  of  the  plague 
that  was  raging  in  the  city ;  whereupon  the  clergy  and  pe«plc 
unanimously  chose  Gregory'  as  his  successor.  The  abbot  dill  his 
best  to  avoid  the  dignity,  petitioned  the  emperor  Maurice  not 
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to  ratify  his  dection,  and  even  medBtMed'.tOinK'  into  hiding; 
but,  "  while  he  was  preparing  for  flight  and  conccsJment,  he  was 
scLzt'd  and  carried  oi1  and  dragged  to  the  b;isilii.u  of  Si  Peter," 
and  there  consecrated  bishop,  on  the  .^rd  oi  September  500. 

The  fourteen  years  of  Grcnory  s  poniit'uatr  wrrr  marked 
by  extraordinary  vi^ur  and  jciivity.  "  Ik-  ncvur  rcsicd," 
write*  a  biographer,  'he  wii  always  cnRagcd  in  providing  for 
the  interests  of  his  people,  or  in  writing  aotue  composition 
worthy  of  the  church,  or  in  searching  out  the  secrets  of  heaven 
by  the  grace  of  contemplatioB."  His  ntodc  of  life  was  simple 
and  ascetic  in  the  cittnM>  Hftving  banished  all  lay  attendants 
from  bis  [wlace,  be  auircmnded  himself  with  clerics  and  monks, 
with  whom  he  Uved  as  though  he  were  still  in  a  monastery.  To 
the  spiritual  needs  of  his  people  he  miniitcred  with  pastoral 
nal,  frequently  appointing  "lUtioiit"  ud  ddivwing  tenmom; 
nor  was  he  less  solicitooi  tn  pnvUtag  for  ihtSt  phjwod  neea- 
sities.  Dcacenries  (offices  of  alios)  ud  guot-houMS  were 
liberally  endowed,  and  free  distributions  of  food  were  made  to 
the  poor  in  the  convents  and  basilicas.  The  funds  for  these 
and  similar  pvirposes  were  sufipiicd  iron:  the  Patrimony  of 
St  Pttir  -  the  papal  estates  in  Italy,  the  adjacent  islands,  Gaul, 
DaliT.aiia  and  Al'rita.  These  extensive  domains  were  usually 
administered  by  specially  appointed  agents,  —  rectors  and 
defensors, — who  resided  on  the  spot;  but  the  general  superin- 
tendence devolved  upon  the  pope.  In  this  sphere  Gregory 
manifested  rare  capacity.  He  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  papal 
bndkmh.  Duiing  hit  pontificate  the  caUtes  increased  in 
nine,  whfle  at  the  nine  time  the  real  grimaces  of  the  tenanta 
were  redressed  andtteirteiMnlpositioniiaKiiieteiialiyimpraived. 
Glory's  principal  fault  as  a  nun  of  bmineiawaa  that  he  waa 
indhiedtobetoolaviahof  hiaimnui.  Itbaaidtliatbeeveii 
impaverlshed  the  treasnry  of  the  B«fBail  Cbutdi  hy  hb  unlliitfted 
charities. 

Within  the  strict  bounds  of  his  patriarchate,  i.e.  the  churches 
of  the  suburbicarian  provinces  and  the  islarids,  it  was  Cregory's 
policy  to  watch  with  particular  rare  over  the  election  and 
discipline  of  the  bishops.  With  wise  toleration  he  was  willing 
to  recognize  local  deviations  from  Roman  usage  {e.g.  in  the 
ritual  of  baptism  and  confirmation),  yet  he  was  resolute  to 
withstand  any  unauthoiixed  usurpation  oi  hghts  aad  privileges. 
The  following  rules  be  took  pains  to  enforce:  that  clerics 
fal  haiy  orders  should  not  cohabit  with  their  wives  or  permit  any 
wnneB,  except  those  allowed  by  the  canons,  to  live  in  their 
houaca;  that  ckdcs  acciiacd  cn  ccdeaiaaticaj  or  leaacr  criminal 
thiigtl  aho^  ha  tried  only  in  the  ecrleriaatifal  courts;  that 
detka  b  holjr  uden  who  had  i$fmA  ahould  "  vtteily  foifeit 
their  ordeia  and  never  again  approadi  the  maitiUf  of  the  altar 
that  the  revenues  of  each  church  should  he  divided  by  its  bishop 
into  lour  equal  parts,  to  be  assigned  to  the  bishop,  the  clergy, 
the  poor  and  the  repair  of  the  labric  of  the  church. 

In  his  relations  with  the  churches  which  lay  outside  the  strict 
limits  of  his  patriarchate,  in  northern  Italy,  .Spain,  Gaul,  .\frica 
and  Illyrirum  and  also  in  the  East,  Gregory  consistently  used 
hii^  influence  to  increase  the  prestige  and  authority  ol  the  Koitian 
See.  In  his  view  Rome,  as  the  laet  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles, 
was  by  divine  tight  "  the  head  of  all  the  churches."  The  decrees 
of  cooncils  would  have  no  binding  force  "  without  the  authority 
and  cnuent  of  the  apostolic  see  ":  appeals  might  be  made  to 
Koaie  maimt  the  decisions  even  of  the  patiiaich  of  Constanti- 
nople: an  blabopB,  indndlng  the  patriarchs.  If  guilty  of  heresy 
or  ancanonical  praeeedinn,  wet*  subject  to  oonection  by  tlw 
pope.  "  If  any  fatiltisdiMyvtfMliliahirilOp,''  GitgMVWiat^ 
"  I  know  of  no  one  who  is  Mt  sobject  tO  tbc  apoatoHc  ate." 
It  is  true  that  Gregory  respected  the  li^ta  of  inetnpolitaiiftand 
disapproved  of  unnecessary  interference  within  the  sphere  of 
their  jurisdiction  canonical ly  exercised;  al.so  that  in  his  relations 
with  certain  chvirches  (r  g.  lh<tte  in  .\trira;  he  found  it  ex|>edient 
'.o  ahstani  from  any  ohsrunivc  •issertior.  of  Roman  cUnms  But 
01  his  general  principle  '.here  can  be  no  doubt.  His  sincere  belief 
in  the  apostuiic  authority  of  the  sec  of  St  I'eter,  his  outspotcr 
assertion  of  it,  the  consistcr.cv  and  firmness  with  which  in 
practice  he  maintained  it  (.e.g.  in  bis  controvcisiet  with  the 


biahopB  of  Rswenaa  concerning  the  Ha*  <lNbe  palBMBt'MiMt 

Maximus  the  "  tisurping "  bishop  of  Salons,  u>d  wftJi  the 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople  in  respect  of  the  title  "  ecuiceulcul 
bishops  ").  contiibiited  greatly  to  build  up  the  sy5.leia  of  papal 
absolutism.  Moreover  this  consolidation  of  spiritual  authority 
coincided  with  a  rcmarltable  development  of  the  temporBl 
power  of  the  papacy.  In  Italy  Grcgury  occupied  an  almost 
regal  position.  Tttking  advantage  oi  the  opportuoity  which 
circumstances  ofi<:rei',  he  boldly  stepped  into  the  place  which 
the  emperors  had  iett  vacant  and  the  Lombard  kings  bad  not  tlie 
strength  to  seize.  For  the  first  time  in  history  the  pope  sppeacod 
as  a  political  power,  a  temporal  prince.  He  appointed  govemors 
to  cities,  issued  orders  to  generals,  provided  munitions  of  war, 
seat  his  ambaasadois  to  negotiate  with  the  Loobaid  king  and 
actually-  daiad  to  oondtide  a  private  peace.  In  tUa  ditectfon 
GstfDiy  nent  faither  ihan  any  of  hb  jMndeecaaan:  he  Ud 
the  foiuKlatioD  of  a  pdUtkallnAieDCBiAlchaBAiied  broeBiuiies. 
"Of  the  medieval  papftQrt"  anya  liibuiii,  "the  real  father  it 

Gregory  the  Great." 

The  first  monk  to  bc-come  pope,  Gregory  was  naturally  a 
strong  supporter  of  monasticism.  He  laid  himsdt  out  to  ditluse 
the  system,  ami  also  to  carry  out  a  reform  of  its  abtiscs  by  cn- 
forring  .1  str.cl  observance  of  the  Rule  of  St  Benedict  (of  whom, 
it  may  be  note<l,  he  was  the  earliest  biographer].  Two  slight 
innovations  were  introduced:  the  minimum  age  of  an  abbess 
was  fixed  at  sixty,  and  the  period  of  novitiate  was  pnhtiiged 
from  one  year  to  two.  Gregory  sought  to  protect  the  monks 
from  episcopal  oppression  by  issuing  prmltpa,  or  charters 
in  restraint  of  abtises,  in  accordance  with  which  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  bish(^  over  the  monaatcaiea  waa  confined  to  qnritual 
natten,  all  fllegal  aggnaaioiis  being  atiici^  proldUtcd.  Hie  . 
documents  are  Interesting  aa  marking  the  beginning  of  a  revohi- 
tion  which  eventnally  emancipated  the  monks  altogether  from 
the  control  of  then*  diocesans  and  brought  them  under  the  direct 
authority  of  the  Holy  See.  Moreuver  Gregory  strictly  forbade 
monks  to  minister  in  parish  cliurches.  ordaining  that  any  monk 
who  was  promoted  to  such  ecclesiastical  cure  should  Ic^se  ali 
rights  in  his  monastery  and  should  no  longer  reside  there. 
"  The  duties  of  each  office  .scjjar.i  -  :  ,  ;  re  .so  wei);hty  that  no  one 
can  rightly  discharge  them,  it  is  therefore  very  improper  that 
one  man  should  be  considered  fit  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
both,  and  that  by  this  means  the  ecclesiastical  order  aboiild 
interfere  with  the  monastic  life,  and  the  rule  of  tbc  moBaatfc: 
life  in  turn  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  chiuches." 

Once  Don,  Gregory  is  remembered  as  a  great  organizer  of 
iniBBiooafycntieipdsefbrtfaeoouvenionof  beaUieiisand  heretica. 
Moae  important  was  the  t*o-fold  niaiion  to  Britain-^  St 
Augustine  in  596,  of  MeOitua)  Fauiinus  and  others  in  601;  but 
Gregory  also  made  stremioua  efforts  to  uproot  pagjunsn  in  Gaul, 
Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  Arianlsm  in  Spain,  Donatism 
in  Africa,  Manichaeiam  in  Sicily,  the  heresy  of  the  Three  Chapters 
in  Islria  and  northern  Italy.  In  respect  of  the  methods  of 
conversion  which  he  advocated  he  was  not  less  intolerant  than 
his  contemporaries.  Towards  the  Jews,  however,  he  acted  with 
exceptional  lenity,  protecting  thcra  from  persecvition  and 
seruring  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  legal  pr.viiegcs.  The 
so-called  "  simoniacal  heresy,"  particularly  prevalent  in  Gaul, 
niyricum  and  the  East,  he  repeatedly  attacked;  and  against  the 
Gallican  abuse  of  promoting  laymen  to  bishoprics  he  protested 
with  vigour. 

The  catant  and  character  of  Otegwy's  works  in  connexion 
with  the  itncgy  and  the  uiintc  of  the  chnidi  is  a  subject  of 
dbpule.  If  we  an  to  credit  a  9th  century  biogiapher,  Giegoiy 
abbreviated  and  otherwise  wnpUfied  the  Sactanentaiy  of 
Gelasius.  producing  a  reviled  cditifln  with  wfekh  hb  own  name 
has  become  associated,  and  which  repreaents  the  gnmndwork 
of  the  modern  Ki  inan  Missal.  But  though  it  is  ct  rtain  that  he 
introduced  three  t  fiangcs  in  the  liturgy  itself  (viz.  the  addition 
of  some  words  in  the  jirayer  Hanc  igitur,  the  redt.ation  of  the 
I'.Hler  X'l;  tcr  at  the  rnr!  of  the  Canon  imtflfdiately  before  the 
ir.iclion  i>i  the  lire.nl.  and  tin  t liar.t irip  of  the  .Mlelulia  alter  the 

Gradual  at  other  times  besides  the  season  of  £aster)  and  two 
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others  in  the  ceremonial  connected  therawitb  (forbidding 
deacons  to  perform  any  musical  portion  of  the  service  eioept 
the  chanting  of  the  gospel,  and  siibdeecons  to  wear  chasubles), 
neither  the  external  nor  the  ioUnnI  evidence  appears  to  warrant 
belief  th»t  the  Gecgeciia  SMmMWtMy  !•  Us  milt  Effhn^^ 
tial  tndftkn  tetlHr  leerfbwtD  GfWMT  the  ecnqi^ 
AndiilMMiuy,  the  nrvWoa  uid  tMnucenwat  «f  the  qntem  el 
dmrdi  >nttie,'M>d  the  foandation  ol  the  Romaa  sdMt  emutnm. 
It  is  highly  doubtful,  horrever,  whether  he  had  anything  to  do 
either  with  the  Antiphonary  or  with  the  invention  or  revival 
of  the  cantus  planus;  it  is  certain  that  he  was  not  the  founder 
of  the  Roman  singinR-school,  though  he  may  liavc  interested 
himself  in  its  endowment  and  extension. 

Finnlly,  as  Fourth  Doctor  of  the  Latin  Church,  Gregory 
claims  the  attention  of  thecloRians.  He  is  the  link  between 
two  epochs.  The  last  of  the  great  Latin  Fathers  and  the  (irst 
representative  of  medieval  Catholicism  he  brings  the  dogmatic 
theology  of  Tertullian,  Ambrose  and  Augustine  into  relation 
with  the  Scholastic  speculation  of  later  ages.  "  He  ooimects  the 
Gracco-Roman  with  the  Romano-Germanic  type  of  Christianity." 
His  teaching,  indeed,  is  neither  philosophical,  systematic  nor 
truly  original.  Its  ioipoctancs  lies  aninty  in  its  simple,  popular 
iitiuinfitfttiooofthedociihiefif  AiigiHiine(iriioieiia)AsGi^^ 
bed  etvdted  iridi  iofinte  oie^  bat  ant  ahnys  with  insist), 
and  In  te  detailed  eJipeeitlBtt  of  vatkw  leEgiiiae  oooceptions 
wllich  were  current  in  the  Western  Church,  but  bad  not  hitherto 
been  defined  with  precision  (e.g.  the  views  on  angelology  and 
dcnionu:  ij;y  on  purgatory,  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  and  the 
eftlfa<  y  ot  rrlu  s  i  In  hui  exposition  of  such  idcxs  Grcj^ory  made 
a  distmi!  aiixanCL-  jpoti  the  older  lheolo«y  and  influenced 
profoundly  the  dogmatic  development  of  the  luttirc.  He  im- 
parted a  life  and  impulse  lo  jirrx  ailiiijj  tendencies.  In  iinn;.-  on  the 
construction  of  the  sj-stem  hereafter  to  Ik- completed  in  Scholub tic- 
ism.  He  gave  to  theology  a  tone  and  emphasis  which  could  not 
be  disregarded.  From  his  time  to  that  of  Ansdm  no  teacher 
of  equal  eminence  arose  in  the  Church. 

Gregory  died  oa  the  isth  of  March  604,  and  was  buried  the 
same  day  in  the  portico  of  the  basilica  of  St  Peter,  in  front  of 
theaaaii^.  Tmnihitioine  took  place  in  the  ath.  15th  and  »7th 
etattufea,  and  the  laaMina  now  net  beneBto  tiw  akv  In  the 
chapctdaemeBtVIII.  In  Bipect  of  hb  diameter,  while  most 
hiMMiaw  agree  that  ha  was  amkBy  gnat  nan,  feme  deny  that 
he  was  also  a  great  saint.  The  woist  blot  on  his  fair  fame  is  his 
adulatory  congratulation  of  the  murderous  usurper  Phocas; 
though  his  r orrcspondcncc  with  the  Frankish  queen  Brunhilda, 
and  the  Cirrus  of  It  tiers  to  and  concerning  the  renegade  tuolik 
Vcnantius  aLso  pre?,eiit  problems  which  his  admirers  iuid  ditiicult 
of  solution.  But  while  it  may  be  admitted  that  (Gregory  was 
inclined  to  be  unduly  subservient  thi-  Krcat,  .so  that  at  limes 
he  was  willing  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  vices  and  even  the  crimes  of 
-persons  of  rank;  yei  it  cannot  fairly  be  denied  that  his  character 
as  a  whide  was  singularly  noble  and  unsclfi.-d).  His  life  was 
enthatydatttinated  by  the  religious  mot: .  t  I  lis  liole  desire  was 
to  pmaaote  the  glory  of  God  and  of  his  church.  At  all  times  he 
Strove  honest^  to  live  up  to  the  light  that  was  in  him.  "  His 
gpal,"  aaam  Lau, "  was  always  that  which  he  aduMwtodgad  as  the 
heat/'  PfayBcally,  <3ntMy  was  of  nadhim  helglht  and  good 
figuia.  head .waa  lK|e  and  lul  1.  sunonnded  wikh  a  fringe 
of  dark  liair.  His  face  was  weU  -prt^ixirtioned,  with  brown  eyes, 
aquiline  nose,  thick  and  red  lips,  high-coloured  checks,  and 
prominent  chin  sparsely  covered  with  a  lawny  beard.  His  hands, 
with  tapering  lingers,  were  remarkable  for  their  beauty. 

Grtfpry's  Works. — The  following  arc  now  univcr^ilK'  .Tdmitted 
to  be  fenuine -.—Epislolarum  libri  xk:,  Motalium  .'.■•'ir;  xxjx., 
Xegldat  pattorolis  liber.  Diaioeorum  libri  iv.,  llomtluirum  in 
EaeckieUm  brophetam  libri  ii.,  Homttianm  in  Euittgelia  libri  si. 
Tbe»e  are  ail  printed  in  Mignc's  PalrtUma  Latina.  The  El'istolae, 
however,  have  been  nulilisncd  sepaiateTy  |w  P.  Ewald  and  L.  M. 
Hartmann  in  the  Monumenia  Gfnmmiae  (islorita  (Berlin.  1887- 
|8<)0),  and  thi?  splendid  e<l<tion  has  superseded  all  others.  The 
i|Ut'Mion  of  the  clir<jnolot;ital  reconstruction  of  the  Rfgiiler  is  dealt 
with  by  Ewald  in  his  celebrated  article  in  the  jVri.r.t  Archiv  dtr 
GfSfltsrhafl  fur  dUere  dtuiukt  Cesekicktsktmde,  iii.  pp.  4l5-*iJS;a«i 
briefly  by  T.  Hadgkin,  IMy  and  ktr  Imadtn,  v.  333-343.  For 


inlormatioa  about  these  writings  of  Gregory,  consult  especially 
G.  J.  T.  LaUt  Grmsr  /.  ier  Grout,  pt.  ii.  chap.  i.  Die  SckrifUn  Greggrt 
and  P.  Homes  Dudden,  Gregory  lit  Greet  (see  Index  il.  B.).  in 
addition  to  the  abo\-e-mentioiiEd  works  there  are  printed  under 
Gregory's  name  in  Milne's  Aifrolofia  Latiaa,  vol.  famz.,  the  follow- 
ing:— Super  Canlico  Laniicorum  expositio.  In  librum  primum  Refum 
variarum  expoiilionum  iihri  vi.,  in  Sfptfm  psnlmns  pMn:lr>:!itil<'\ 
expositio  and  Concordia  qucrundam  testimoniorum  s.  icnpiurae. 
Bat  (with  tbejpoasible  exception  of  the  first)  none  of  thcw  treatiaee 
are  «  Gregomui  authotship.  See  the  discuanons  in  .Mignc,  Latt 
and  Dudden. 

Al'TUORlTIBS.— {«)  The  principal  am-ient  auth  riiii^  d  r  the  life 
and  works  of  Gregory  are  gi\xn  in  their  chronologic. il  order.  They 
arc:  Gregory  of  Tour.'=,  fli'lnna  Francorum,  x.  I;  Liher  ponlifi<alis, 
"  Vita  Cregorii  Magiii  ";  Isidore  of  Seville,  De  nr.  iUustr.  40,  and 
Ildefonsus  of  Toledo,  De  vir.  iliutlr.  i. ;  an  anoflyaieua  KflawMins 
(of  English  authorship)  belonging  to  the  moaaatCfy  of  St  Ulll. 
di.^c<jvc'red  by  Ewald  and  pubushed  by  F.  A.  Geaquet,  A  Life  if 
Pope  .St  Gregory  the  Great  (190^);  Bede,  Hislartnedmastica,  ii.  c  I; 
Paul  the  llencon,  Vtla  Gregorii  ,\fagni  (770-780);  John  the  I>earon, 
Vita  Grerorii  (872-88J).  (6)  Recent  Literature :  J.  Barmby, 
Gregory  the  Great  (169;);  T.  Donsmann,  Gregor  I.  der  Groste,  etn 
l^bemhild  (i8go);  F.  Homes  Oudden,  Gnforttiit  Gnat:  kit  flacf 
in  Hitlory  and  Thought  {2  vols.,  1905);  G.  J-  T".  Lau,  Gregar  /.  dir 
Grosie  narh  seinem  Leben  und  teiner  Lekre  gtschildert  (i845);  C. 
Wolfsgruber,  Gregor  der  Grosse  (1897).  See  also  F.  Grecorovius, 
Rome  in  the  Middle  As^es  (Eng.  trans.)  ii.  16-10,^;  T  il<idpkin, 
liiiiy  and  hfr  Invaders,  v.  cc.  7-10;  H.  K.  M -.nii.  Thf  Iai'-i  i  '  ,'';r 
Popes,  i.  1-250;  F.  \V.  Kellett,  Pope  Gregory  ike  Great  and  hts  tie- 
taUons  vHk  Gaul;  L.  PioKand,  La  PoMi^  de  Saint  Grifoiee  la 
Grand;  W.  Wisbaum.  Die  wichlifsten  Ruhtuneen  und  Ztelt  ier 
Tiiligkrit  drs  Papstes  Grerors  des  Orossen;  W.  ifohaus.  Die  Bedeu- 
lunc  f  ,>f  j;,  ii-*  dfs  Griissfn  ah  liturs.is.cker  Sfhriflsteller ;  R.  G.  P.  Wyatt, 

Crrvnr\  and  Ihr  Crfgarinn  .',[h\u  ;  and  thi'liibliOKfiiphieKorGregafy 
in  Ch.'v.ilicr,  Rfpertoire  Af  i,7;,r.  c5  hi:n-'iqtm  Ott  moren  Age,  and 
A.  I'litlhast,  Bibliolketa  htstorua  medn  cit-vi.  (F.  H.  D.) 

Gregory  11.,  pope  from  715  to  -ji,  succeeded  Conslantine  I., 
whom  he  accompanied  from  Constantinople  in  7 10.  Gregory  did 
all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Germany, 
and  gave  special  encouragement  to  the  r«i^«tiwt  gf  St  Boniface, 
whomliecQnaecratodbialiopinyas.  Hewasastaanchadbeteat 
of  the  Beat  R«nan  eeDpire,  wU^  atSl  exeocised  eowcfdgnty  over 
Rome,  Ravenna  and  aone  other  porta  of  Ita^,  aid  be  Impeded 
as  far  as  poaaibie  the  piogwas  of  the  Lombaida.  Aboot  716, 
however,  he  became  involved  in  a  conflict  with  the  emperor 
I>co  the  Isauritm  on  account  of  the  excessive  taxation  of  the 
Italian.';,  ar.fl.  later,  on  the  question  of  image  worship,  which 
had  been  proscribed  by  the  government  of  Constantinople.  Leo 
endeavoured  to  rid  himself  of  the  pope  by  violcnre,  rmi  ( tn  pory, 
supported  hy  the  fM»plc  of  Rome  and  also  by  the  Lombards, 
succeeded  in  eluding  the  emperoT^  attacin»  aod  died  iwacnihiHy 
on  the  1  ith  of  February  731. 

GuKf.okv  111.,  pope  from  731  to  741.  He  condemned  the 
iconoclasts  at  a  council  convened  at  Rome  in  November  731, 
and,  like  his  predecessor  Gregory  U.,  stimulated  the  missionary 
labours  of  St  Bonif.icc,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  pallium. 
Towards  the  Lombartls  he  took  up  an  imprudent  attitude,  in 
support  of  which  be  in  vato  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Fraakiih 
prince  Chadea  MarteL 

OuraonT  lV.,  pope  bom  817  to  S44,  wm  cImmi  t»  ancned 
Valentinua  In  December  817,  on  whKh  occasion  he  leeognlied 
the  supremacy  of  the  Frankish  emperor  in  the  most  unequivocal 
manner.  His  name  is  chiefly  associated  with  the  quarrels 
between  I.<Tthair  and  Louis  the  Pious,  in  which  hi'  tsjioused 
the  cau.sr  ot  the  former,  for  whom,  in  the  Cainpui  Metidacii 
{Lugcnfcld,  ticld  of  lies),  as  it  is  usually  called  (833),  he  secured 
by  his  treachery  a  temporary  advantage.  The  institution  of  the 
feast  of  .Ml  Saints  is  usu,i]|y  attribuleii  to  this  |Kjpe.  He  died 
on  the  25th  of  January  844,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sergius  II. 

Gregory  V.  (Bruno),  pope  from  996  to  999.  a  great-grandson 
of  the  emperor  Otto  the  Great,  succeeded  John  X\'.  when  otily 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  and  until  the  council  of  Pa  via  (997) 
had  a  rival  in  the  person  of  the  anti-pope  John  XVI.,  whom  the 
people  of  Rome,  in  revolt  against  the  will  of  the  youthful  emperor 
Otto  m.,  bad  choaen  after  having  cipeiled€iniB9iy<  The  moot 
memorable  acta  of  hit  pontiBcate  were  thoaa  adibig  out  of  the 
contumacy  of  the  French  king,  Robert,  who  waa  ullim«tdy 
bDDBght  to  nduflisiioin  by  the  rigoiooa  of  a  eenMace 
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«f  cTomnmntoMioB,  decoiy  di«d  ttickicoly,  and  not  witkoat 
aanfciaiifllfaiiliihy,withei8tliofFebriMtiy^^  IftiwiBCiMiioir 
msSBveiterll. 

Guooair  VI.,  pope  from  1045  to  1046.  As  JohuiilMCimdamn 
he  had  earned  a  high  reputation  for  learning  and  probity,  and  in 
1045  he  bought  the  Roman  pontificate  from  hia  godson  Benedict 
IX.  At  a  council  held  by  the  emperor  Henry  III.  atSutriin 
1046,  he  was  accused  of  simony  and  deposed.  He  was  banished 
intoGemn-iiiiy.  whcrp  he  Hird  in  1047.  He  was  accompanied  into 
exile  by  his  young  prot^K^  Hildebrand  (ftff<?rwanls  popr  as 
Gregory  VII.),  and  was  suLCL-erJed  by  Cltmcnt  II,        i,L  D  *) 

OUBCOKY  VII.,  pope  irom  1073  to  1085.  Uiidebrand  (the 
fHtaie  pope)  would  seem  to  have  been  bom  in  Tuscany — perhaps 
■aovmcum — enrly  in  the  third  decade  of  the  iith  century.  The 
MB  «f  S  plain  ciuzcn,  Bunicus  or  Bonizo,  he  came  to  Rome  at  an 
«iifly  tie  for  bis  education;  $n  uncle  of  hb  being  nbbot  of  tbe 
convent  of  St  Ifaiy  00  the  Aventinn;  Hii  inatmctoiB  nppenr 
to  hnve  iaehidnd  tbe  uiftpricit  JnhaBMt  GntiiBas,  whov  by 
dnbuning  a  considcnble  tam  to  Bonedkt  DC,  amootbed  b» 
way  to  the  papal  throne  and  actually  aacended  it  aa  Gregory  VI. 
But  when  the  emperor  Henry  III.,  on  hit  cspedition  to  Rome 
(1046),  terminated  the  scandalous  impasse  in  which  three  popes 
laid  claim  to  the  chair  of  Peter  by  deposing  all  three,  Gregory  VI. 
was  banished  to  Germany,  and  Hildcbrand  found  himself 
obliged  to  arromfmny  him.  As  he  himself  afterwards  admitted, 
it  was  with  cxiri'mc  rcluctani-'e  that  he  crossed  the  AJps.  But 
his  residence  in  Germany  was  of  great  educative  value,  and  full 
of  significance  for  his  later  official  activity.  In  Cologne  he  was 
«Dabtedtoininaebisstudies;he  came  into  touch  with  tbe  circles 
«f  Lorraine  arban  interest  in  the  elevation  of  the  Church  and  her 
UIb  was  WghMt,  and  gatoad  a«|n»nmnca  aritb  tbe  political 
and  ecdaniatieal  dneoniataaeea  «f  that  nmaty  wbieh  ma 
daatlned  to  ignre  ao  iaigely  bi  hfs  career.  Whether,  on  the 
death  of  Grtgoiy  VI.  in  tbe  beginning  of  1048,  Hildebnnd 
proceeded  to  Cluny  is  doubtful.  His  brief  residence  there,  if  it 
actually  occurred,  is  to  be  regarded  as  no  more  than  a  visit;  for 
he  "ri!;  nc\-fr  a  monk  uf  Cluny.  Hisi  corittmporaries  indeed 
describe  him  as  a  nwak;  but  his  entry  iato  the  convcm  must  be 
assignc'i  to  the  period  preceding  or  following  his  Clcrm.in  travels 
and  presumably  took  place  in  Rome.  He  returned  to  that  city 
with  Bishop  Bruno  of  Toul,  who  was  nominated  pope  under  the 
title  ol  Leo  IX.  (1048-1054).  Under  him  Hildebrand  found  bis 
first  employment  in  the  ecclesiastical  service,  becoming  n  aub- 
dcacon  and  stcwardintbe Roman  Cbuicb.  Ueacted,  inoreo\'er, 
as  a  legate  in  France,  where  be  was  occupied  infer  alia  with  the 
question  of  Bctengaiiua  of  Tottta*  winae.  vkwa  on  tbe  Lord's 
Sulkier  bad  elicited  oppoaitlma.  On  the  dentb  of  Leo  IX  be 
waa  coMtniieioiMd  by  tbe  Homanaaa  their  envoy  to  the  Qemaa 
oouTt,  to  conduct  tbe  negotiatMnn  with  regard  to  bh  ancoeoof. 
The  emperor  pronounced  in  favour  of  Bishop  Gebhard  of  Eich- 
stadt,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  short  reign  as  Victor  II.  (1055- 
1057),  again  employed  Tlildcbrand  as  his  legate  to  France. 
When  Stephen  TX.  (Frederick  of  Lorraine)  was  raised  to  the 
papacy,  without  previous  consultation  with  the  German  court, 
HilHehranii  and  Bishop  .\nselm  of  I.ucra  were  desp.itrhrd  to 
(irrm.anv  to  .secure  .i  belated  rectiRnilicm,  and  he  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  coiu-nt  of  the  empress  Agnes.  Stephen,  however, 
died  iiefore  hia  return,  and,  by  the  hasty  elevation  of  Bishop 
Jeinnneaof  VcUetri,  tbe  Roman  aristocracy  made  a  last  attempt 
to  recover  tbeit  lost  influence  on  the  appointment  to  the  papal 

thron*— a  pcoceedbig  wMch  waa  cbnzgcd  with  peril  totbe  Qiardi 
«a  it  implied  ntenoval  of  tbe  diaaittoaapntrieiaiiiCliBW.  That 
the  crista  maannnonnted  waa  caKntiaDy  the  work  of  Hiideimnd. 
To  Benedict  X.,  tbe  aristocratic  nominee,  be  opposed  a  rival 

pope  in  the  person  of  Bishop  Gerhard  of  Florence,  with  whom 
the  victory  rested.    The  reign  of  Nicholas  II.  (1050-1061)  was 

(l;s;ini;uishe<!  by  events  v,hi(  h  exerci.sed  a  potent  influence  on 
the  policy  ui  the  t'uria  during  the  next  two  decades — the 
f.j/ppci'.  /ii'ni"til  with  the  Normans  in  the  south  of  Italy,  and  the 
alliance  with  the  democratic  ami,  subsequent ly,  anti-German 
movement  of  the  7'atarene5  in  the  north.  It  was  also  under  his 
pontif)cate(i059}  that  the  law  was  enacted  which  traniierrcd  tbe 


piqnl  daction  to  tbe  College  of  CanWnala,  thna  adthdcawiBgH 
fnm  the  nobOity  and  populace  «t  Konae-aMi  thmaihig  the 
German inilwaneeanoaeaide.  ItwooIdbetoeiBuchtoniaintabi 
that  tlieae  meaauca  were  dne  to  Hildebrand  alone,  but  it  is 

obvious  that  he  was  already  a  dominant  personality  on  the  Curia, 
through  he  still  held  no  more  cx.alted  ofiicc  than  that  of  arch- 
deacon, which  was  indeed  only  conferred  on  him  in  I05g.  .Xgnin, 
when  Nicholas  II.  died  and  a  new  schism  broke  out,  the  dis- 
comfiture of  Honorius  II.  (Bishop  Cadalus  of  I'arma)  and  the 
suc<-rs.«i  of  his  rival  (  .\nsclm  of  Lucca)  must  be  ascribed  priniri- 
|)ally,  if  not  eritirely,  to  Hildcbrand '.s  opposition  to  the  former. 
Under  the  sway  of  .-\lcxander  II.  ((061-J073)  this  man  loomed 
larger  and  larger  in  the  eye  of  his  contemporaries  as  the  soul  of 
the  Curial  policy.  It  must  be  confessed  the  general  political 
conditions,  especially  in  Germany,  were  at  that  period  exception- 
ally lavoonble  to  the  Coin,  bat  to  ntiUto  them  with  tba  aagadty 
actually  shown  waa  nevettbateia  no  sHgbt  achievement,  and  the 
Miitioa  of  Atemndar  at  the  end  oi  hia  pentiflcate  waa  a  hriBiaBt 
Juatlfication  of  tbe  Hildebrandme  itatcoaft. 

On  the  death  of  Alexan<ler  11.  (April  21,  1073),  Hildebrand 
became  pope  and  took  the  style  of  Gregory  VII.  The  mode  of 
his  election  was  bitterly  assailed  by  his  opponents.  True,  many 
of  the  charges  preferred  are  obviously  the  emanations  of  scandal 
and  personal  dislike,  liable  to  suspicion  from  the  very  fact  that 
they  were  not  raised  to  impuRTi  his  promotion  till  several  years 
had  elapsed  (e.  1076);  still  it  is  plain  from  his  own  account  of 
the  circumstances  of  his  elevation  that  it  waa  conducted  in 
extremely  irregular  fashion,  and  that  tbe  forms  prescribed  by  the 
law  of  1059  were  not  observed.  But  the  sequel  justified  hia 
election — of  wUdl  die  worst  that  can  be  said  is  that  there  wad 
DO  general  suffrage^  And  this  aaqoel  again  owed  none  of  ita 
auoceutocfaanoe,  btttwaatbefauftof  blsowDevtrtlans.  In  his 
character  warn  imitedwidina^MilaMe  and  great  energy  tested 
in  diiBcnlt  situations.  It  i^  proof  of  the  popular  laitb  In  bis 
qualifications  that,  although  the  circumstances  of  his  election 
invited  assault  in  1073,  no  sort  of  attempt  was  then  made  to  set 
up  a  rival  pontiff.  W  hen,  however,  the  opposition  which  took 
head  af^ainst  him  had  gone  so  far  as  to  produces  pretender  to  the 
chair,  his  long  and  undispwtcd  possession  tended  to  prove  the 
original  legality  of  hi?  p.-'.pacy;  an<l  the  ajipeal  to  irrepularities 
at  its  bepinr.ing  not  only  lost  all  cogency  but  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a  mete  biased  attack.  On  the  land  of  May  he 
reodved  sacerdotal  ordiaation,  and  on  the  30th  of  June  episcopal 
consecration;  the  empress  Agnes  and  the  ducbMS  Beatrice  of 
Tuscany  being  present  at  the  ceremony,  in  addttfon  to  Bllhop 
Gregory  of  VerceUi,  tbe  cbanoeilor  ot  tbe  German  ktag ,  to  whom 
Gregory  wwM  thvi  Mem  to  hnve  comrmmieated  the  reaalt  of 
the  dcctlon* 

Theforusof  tbeeodeaiastico-political  projects  of  Gregory  VIL 
is  to  be  found  in  his  relationship  with  Germany.  Since  the  death 
of  Henry  III.  the  strength  of  the  monarchy  in  that  country  had 

been  seriously  impaired,  ami  kts  SOn  Henry  IV.  had  to  contend 
with  Rreat  internal  difhculties.  This  state  of  affairs  wa.s  of 
material  assistance  to  the  pope.  His;  advantage  was  still  further 
accentuated  h\' the  fact  that  in  107^  IfcTirywa^  but  twenty-three 
years  of  a>:e  and  by  temperament  incline<l  to  precipitate  action. 
Many  sharp  ieJUsoRs  were  needful  before  he  learned  to  bridle  his 
impetuosity,  and  he  lacked  the  support  and  advice  of  a  dis- 
interestedandexperiencedstatesman.  Sacbtietagtbeconditionay 
a  conflict  between  Gregory  VIL  aildBeniy  IV.COtdd  hawooty 
one  isaae— ib«  victory  of  the  lamer. 

In  the  two  feOowing  ycara  Heuy  waa  conpcBed  by  tiba  Saaon 
rebellion  to  come  to  amicable  terms  with  the  pope  at  any  CQBti 
Consequently  in  May  1074  he  did  penance  at  Nnreraberg  in 
presence  of  the  legates  to  expiate  his  continued  intimacy  with 
the  members  of  his  council  banned  by  Gregory,  Cook  an  oatb^of 
olxi-ience,  and  promised  his  support  in  the  work  of  reforming 
the  Church.  This  attitude,  however,  w  hich  at  first  won  him  the 
confidence  of  the  pope,  he  abandoned  so  soon  as  he  KaineH  tlie 
upper  hand  of  the  Saxons:  this  he  achieved  by  liis  vicrorv-  at 
Hohenlnirg  on  the  Fnstrut  (June  u,  1075).  He  now  attempted 
to  reassert  b»  rights  of  suzerain  in  upper  Itafy  without  dday. 
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He  sent  Count  Eberhard  to  Lombardy  to  combat  tbe  Patarcncs; 
nominated  the  cleric  Tedaldo  to  the  atcblrisiiopric  of  MUan, 
thus  setUiog  a  proionted  wad  contentiotts  question;  and  finally 
endeavoured  to  eotabUah  idtttam  with  the  Nonnan  duke, 
RofaeA  GuiKanL  Gregory  VII.  answered  with  a  rooigh  letUr, 
dated  Deoembcr  6,  in  whkli— umoc  «tber  dautm—ht  n- 
pnached  the  German  king  with  breach  of  his  woid  and  with 
hia  further  countenance  of  the  excommunicated  councillors; 
while  at  the  same  titriL'  he  senl  by  v.urd  of  mouth  a  brusque 
message  intimating  ihcu  the  enormous  crimes  which  would  be 
laid  '.o  his  account  rendered  him  liable,  not  only  to  the  ban  of  llie 
church,  hut  to  the  d<-privalion  of  his  crown,  (iregury  vetkluted 
on  these  audacious  measures  at  a  time  when  he  himself  was 
confronted  by  a  reckless  opponent  in  t  be  person  of  Cencius.  who 
on  Christmas-night  did  not  scruple  to  surprise  him  in  church 
and  cany  him  ofi  aa  a  prisoner,  thouj^  on  the  foUoning  day 
he  ma  obBged  to  surmider  his  captiwa.  Tbe  reprimands  of 
the  pope,  couched  as  they  were  in  such  an  uipiccedenicd  form, 
infiiriated  Henry  and  his  court,  and  tlMir  answer  was  the  hastily 
convened  aatiooal  council  in  Wocms,  wUi^  met  on  the  24th 
«l  Jeauety  toj6.  ta  the  higher  nanks  of  the  Gcnnan  dBtgf 
Gr^iety  had  many  «amieB»  and  a  Sonu  caidinsl,  Hufo 
Candidus,  ooce  on  intimate  tenns  with  htm  hut  now  at  variance, 
bad  made  a  hurried  expedition  to  Germany  for  the  occasion  and 
appeared  at  Worms  with  the  rest.  All  the  gross  scandals  with 
rt-Rard  lo  the  pontiff  that  this  prelate  could  utter  were  greedily 
rectiveil  by  the  ii^mbly,  which  committed  itself  to  the  ill- 
considered  and  disastrous  rcsclutian  that  (iregory  had  forfeited 
his  papal  dignity.  In  a  dommeni  fuU  of  accubatiotis  the  bishops 
renounced  their  allegiance.  In  another  King  Henry  pronounced 
him  deposed,  and  the  Romans  were  required  to  choose  a  new 
occupant  for  the  VMWt  chair  of  St  Peter.  Witk  the  Wmost 
baste  two  bishops  were  despatched  to  Italy  in  company  with 
Connt  Ehciiiard  under  commission  of  the  council,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  iMocuzing  a  aimilat  act  of  dmosition  faoB  the  lomhaid 
faiahopaintheaynedof  Pfaoensa.  Tlwceaumialcedoa  of  these 
dediioDa  to  the  pope  was  undertaken  iy  the  priest  Roland  of 
Parma,  and  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  an  opportunity 
for  st'<-"'^c^i  ^'ii'  s>uod,  which  had  b.-ircly  assembled  in  the 
l,alcran  church,  and  there  to  dchvcr  his  me^.saRe  .innounctng 
the  dethronement  of  the  pontitT.  For  the  moment  the  members 
were  petntievi  with  horror,  but  soon  such  a  storm  of  indignation 
was  arou.'ieii  thai  it  w:is  only  liue  to  the  moderation  of  Ciregory 
himself  thai  the  envoy  was  not  cut  down  on  the  i>pot.  On  the 
following  day  the  pope  pronounced  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  tbc  German  king  with  all  formal  solemnity,  divested 
him  of  bis  royal  dignity  and  absolved  his  subjects  from  the  oaths 
they  had  sworn  to  him.  This  sentence  purported  to  eject  the 
king  from  the  church  and  to  strip  him  of  his  crown.  Whether 
it  wonld  produce  this  effect,  or  whether  it  would  semain  an  idle 
threat,  depended  not  00  the  author  of  the  verdict,  but  on  the 
mbjetts  of  Heniy— before  all,  «n  the  Gennan  princes.  We 
know  from  oontemporaiy  evidence  that  the  cxcomratinka^oB 
of  the  king  made  a  profound  impression  both  in  Geririany  and 
Italy.  Thirty  years  before,  Henry  III.  had  deposed  three  pop«, 
and  thereby  rendered  a  great  and  acknowledged  service  to  the 
church-  When  Henry  IV.  attempted  lo  copy  ihia  nummary 
procedure  he  came  to  griet,  for  he  lacked  the  support  of  the 
people  In  (jerni.iny  ibtre  w.i."!  a  sjwHy  and  general  rcvulsioii 
of  sentiment  in  f.ivour  of  Gregory,  and  the  particularism  of  the 
princes  utilized  the  auspicious  moment  for  prosecuting  their 
enti-fegal  policy  under  the  cloak  of  reqiect  f or  t  he  papal  dccWon. 
When  at  Whitsuntide  the  king  pnqMsed  to  discuss  the  measures 
to  be  taken  against  Grcgoiy  in  a  COttnCil  of  hb  sobles  at  Mainz, 
only  a  few  made  their  appearaace}  the  ^uhhw  snatched  at  the 
toMen  opportunity  for  reneiilni  their  insvntctlon  and  the 
anti-toyaitat  party  grew  in  strength  ftMnnoflth  to  month.  The 
situation  now  became  extremely  critical  for  Henry.  As  a  result 
of  the  agitation,  which  was  zealously  fostered  by  the  papal  legate 
Bishop  .'\ltmann  of  Passau,  the  princes  met  in  October  at  TriLur 
to  i  lec:  .1  new  (ierman  king,  and  Henry,  who  was  stationed  at 
Oppenheim  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  was  only  saved  from 


tbc  1ms  of  his  sceptre  by  the  failure  of  the  assembled  princes 
to  agiee  an  the  question  of  his  successor.  Their  dissension, 
however,  merely  induced  them  to  postpone  the  verdict.  Henry, 
they  declared,  must  make  reparation  to  the  pope  and  pledge 
himself  to  obcdicacoi  and  they  aattled,that,  if,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  hk  cseoMBunicatlOB.  he  still  lay  vadm  the  ban,  tbe 
thtooe  ahouM  be  considered  vacant.  Ar  the  same  tine  Ouy 
determined  to  invite  Gregory  to  .\ug^burg,  there  to  decide  the 
conlKct.  These  arrangements  showed  Henry  the  course  to  be 
pursuecl.  It  was  imperative,  under  any  circumstances  and  at 
any  ))rice,  to  secure  his  absolution  from  (iregory  before  the  period 
named,  otherwise  he  could  scarcely  foil  his  oppoutnis  in  their 
intention  to  pursue  their  attack  against  himself  and  justity  thdr 
measures  by  an  appeal  to  his  excommunication.  M  lirst  he 
attempted  to  attain  his  ends  by  an  embassy,  but  when  (iregory 
rejected  his  overtures  he  took  the  celebrated  step  oi  goiiig  to 
Italy  in  person.  The  pope  had  already  left  Rome,  and  had 
intimated  to  the  German  princes  that  he  would  expert  their 
escort  for  hia  jonmey  on  January  8  in  Mantua.  But  this  escort 
had  not  Mpaaied  when  be  received  tlie  newa  of  the  king'a 
arrival.  Henry,  who  travelled  through  BnugmAf,  had  been 
greeted  with  wild  enthusiasm  by  the  Lombards,  hut  naistcd  the 
temptation  to  employ  force  against  Gregory.  He  dioae  intead 
the  unexpected  and  unusual,  but,  as  events  proved,  the  safest 
course,  and  determined  to  compel  the  pope  to  grant  him  absolu- 
tion  by  doing  penance  before  hira  at  Canossa,  where  he  had  taken 
refuge.  This  occttrrcnce  was  quickly  embellished  and  inwoven 
by  legend,  and  great  uncertainty  stdl  prevails  with  regard  to 
several  imporlatjt  i)oints.  The  reconciliation  was  only  effected 
a.fler  prolonged  negotiations  and  definite  pledge*  on  the  part 
of  the  king,  and  it  was  with  reluctance  that  (.iregory  at  length 
gave  way,  for,  if  he  conferred  his  absolution,  the  diet  of  princes 
in  Augsburg,  in  which  he  might  reasonably  hope  to  act  as 
arbitrator,  would  either  be  rendered  purposeless,  or,  if  it  met  at 
all,  wooki  wear  an  entirely  different  character.  Itwaaimpo8eibie> 
however,  to  deny  the  penlteBt  lo^nttance  Into  the  dwidi,  and 
the  peUtidan  had  in  chiB  case  to  be  suboidlaated  to  the  priest. 
Still  the  removal  of  the  ban  did  not  imply  a  genuine  recendUatiott, 
and  no  basis  was  gained  for  a  si  ttlcmcnt  of  the  great  questions 
at  issue — notably  thai  of  investiture.  A  new  conflict  was 
indeed  inevitable  from  the  very-  t.icr  that  Henry  IV.  naturally 
considered  the  sentence  of  dejKJsilion  repealed  with  that  of 
CJti  ommunication ;  while  Gregory  on  the  other  hand,  intent  on 
reserving  liis  freedom  of  action,  gave  no  hint  on  the  subject  4t 
Canossa.  » 

Thai  the  excommunication  of  Henry  IV.  was  simply  a  pretext 
— not  a  motive — for  the  opposition  of  the  rebellious  German 
nobles  is  manifest.  For  not  only  did  th^  perust  in  their  policy 
after  his  absolution,  but  th^  took  the  more  decided  step  of 
aetting  up  a.  rival  Uog  bt  the  peraon  of  Onke  Kndolph  of  Swabia 
(Fon^lmim,  March  1077).  At  the  deotlDn  the  papal  legates 
present  observed  the  appearance  of  neutrality,  and  OrcgOfy 
himself  sought  to  maintain  this  attitude  during  the  followbig 
years.  His  task  was  the  casicr  in  that  the  two  parties  were  of 
fairly  equal  strength,  each  endeavouring  to  gain  the  upper  hand 
by  the  accession  of  the  pope  to  their  side.  Hut  hi?  hopes  and 
labours,  with  the  object  of  receiving  an  appeal  to  act  as  arbitrator 
in  the  dynastic  strife,  were  fruille.ss,  and  the  result  of  his  rvm- 
committrd  puiicy  was  that  he  forfeited  in  large  measure  the 
confidence  of  both  parties.  Finally  he  decided  for  Rudolph  of 
Swabia  in  consequence  of  his  victory  at  Flarchbdm  (January  27, 
x«8o).  Under  pressure  from  the  Saxons,  and  misinformed  as 
to  the  significance  of  this  battle,  Gregory  abandoned  his  waiting 
policy  and  again  pronounced  the  cioommunication  and  dcposi* 
ttoo  of  Sing  Heniy  (hlaich  7,  leSo),  unloaaing  at  thesametime 
alloatbaawontobhahitbepaatorthefature.  But  the  papal 
oenaore  now  proved  a  veiydiffefeot  tfabif  fmm  the  papal  censaie 
four  yean  previously.  In  wide  drdes  it  was  fdt  to  be  an  in- 
jttsticc,  and  men  began  to  put  the  question — so  dangerous  to  the 
prestige  of  the  pope — whether  an  excommunication  pronounced 
on  frivolous  grounds  wo-s  entitled  to  respect.  To  make  matters 
worse,  Rudolph  of  Swabia  died  on  the  i6th  of  October  of  the 
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same  year.  True,  a  new  claimant-  Hermann  ol  Luxemburg- 
was  pul  forward  in  August  loSi,  but  his  pcrhonalily  was  ill 
adapted  for  a  leader  of  itic  Gtc^uriau  |>arty  in  Germany,  aad  the 
p<j^vir  of  Henry  IV.  was  iu  the  ascendant.  The  kin^,  who  had 
now  been  schooled  by  rxpcncncc,  took  up  tbr  struggle  thus 
forced  upon  him  with  great  vigour.  He  refused  to  at  knowledge 
Lhc  ban  on  the  ground  of  illegality.  A  cotmcil  had  been  sum- 
mooed  at  Brixen,  and  on  the  2jth  of  June  1080  it  pronounced 
Gngpiy  dqtoaed  aad  oominaUd  the  aichfaiabap  Guibeit  at 
Ravcmw  w  liu  Mwwwot  >  pclky  «f  aati-kinc  utHftopei  In 
loSi  Hcwy  opened  the  cMiflicl  against.  GKfMy  In  Italy.  Hie 
latter  had  now  fallen  on  evil  days,  and  lie  hvcd  to  see  thtrteen 
cLirJiiiab  desert  him,  Rome  surrcndcrtd  by  the  Rom;iiis  to  tJic 
German  king,  Guibcrt  of  Ravenna  i  nthruncd  >i*  Clement  ill. 
(March  24,  ICKS4).  and  Henry  rrus>,ncd  crnjjrror  by  bit  IlVaJ, 
while  he  tiiin:scU  wa^>  ruii5!ra:iird  lo  llee  from  Rome. 

The  relations  ol  Grefiory  tu  the  reii'diiiiafi  European  sl&lcs 
were  powerfully  influenced  by  tub  iaeiuaui  policy,  lui  Germany, 
by  engrossing  the  bulk  of  his  powers,  not  infrequently  compelled 
bint  to  show  to  other  rulers  that  moderation  and  forbearance 
wbkb  be  withheld  from  the  German  king.  The  attitude  of  the 
Konnna  browght  him  »  rode  awakening.  Tbe  great  concemioaa 
made  to  tbcm  imdcr  Nkhoba  II.  wete  not  iwwecleia  to 
Item  their  advance  kdW  cmttial  Italy  but  failed  to  secure  even 
the  eq>ected  pmtectim  for  the  papacy.  When  Gregory  was 
bard  pressed  by  Henry  IV.,  Robert  Guiscard  left  him  to  his  fate, 
and  only  interfered  when  he  himself  was  menaced  with  the 
German  arras.  1  hen,  on  the  eu[jlure  of  Rome,  he  ah.aadoned 
the  city  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  warriors,  and  by  the  popular 
indignation  evoked  by  bi»  aa  bpoiighit  about  the  heewhimnt  of 
Gregory. 

In  the  case  of  several  countries,  Gregory  attempted  to  establish 
a  claim  of  suzerainty  on  the  part  of  the  see  of  St  Peter,  and  to 
secure  the  recognition  of  its  self-asserted  rights  of  possession. 
Oo  tbe  gRHind  of  "  inuBemonal  uaaie  "  Gonica  anid 
weie  "-"-"'I  to  bdoog  to  tbe  Keniaa  Cbwclk  Sipain  aad 
Hvngaiy  wem  aho  diimad  aa  bet  pnpcr^  aad  an  attenpt 
made  to  ibdnee  tbe  king  of  Dcmnaik'  to  boU  bia  mim  aa  a  fief 
from  the  pope.  Philip  I.  of  France,  by  his  simony  and  the 
violence  61  his  proceedings  against  the  church,  provoked  a 
threat  of  summary  measures;  and  cxrommunicalion.  dejjositior. 
and  the  interdict,  appeared  to  be  imminent  iu  1074.  Gregory, 
however,  refrained  from  translating;  his  me'iacci  mlu  aelions, 
although  the  attitude  of  the  king  showed  no  change,  tor  hu 
wibhed  to  avoid  a  dispersion  of  hi.'s  strength  in  the  con:lict  soon 
lo  break  out  in  tiermany.  In  England,  again,  William  the 
LDiKjucror  derived  no  k:,s  benefit  from  this  state  of  affairs. 
He  felt  himself  ao  sale  that  he  interfered  autocratically  with  the 
management  of  the' church,  forbade  the  bishops  to  visit  Rome, 
filled  hiihopiks  aad  abbqrai  and  evinced  little  aiudety  wl>cn  the 
pope  eipatiatcd  to  bim  on  the  different  prindplei  which  he 
entcttatood  aa  t»  tbe  wiatfcwuhip  of  chwcfa  aad  ttata,  ot.wben 
be  praUhited  bfan  from  commeroa  or  rnmmawkd  Um  to 
acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  the  apoetoiic  dMir.  OMfOty 
had  no  power  to  compel  the  English  king  to  an  alteiatfon  in  hk 
ecclesiastical  policy .  so  those  lo  ijcnore  what  he  could  not  approve, 
and  even  considered  it  advisable  to  assure  him  of  his  particular 
affection. 

Gregory,  in  fact,  established  relations — if  no  more — with 
every  land  in  Ghristendom;  though  these  relations  did  no', 
invatiabiy  realise  the  eeclesiastico-poiilical  hopes  connected 
with  them.  His  correspondence  extended  to  Poland,  Russia  and 
Bohemia.  He  wrote  in  friendly  tcfms  to  the  Saracen  king  of 
IdaoKtania  in  north  Africa,' «ut  attempted,  though  without 
eucCMI,  to  bring  the  Armenians  into  closer  contact  with  Rome. 
The  East,  cqmially,  claimed  his  interest.  The  ecclesiastical 
nqitiiie  between  tlie  biahopa  of  Kama  and  Bysantium  waa  a 
eevere  blow  to  bim,  aad  be  bbeured  bud  to  leMon  tbe  lormer 
nnicable  ntationabte.  At  that  poM  ft  was  -Impoasible  to 
suspect  that  tbe  idnsm  implied  a  definite  ■eparatfon,  for  pro- 
lon^'cd  schisms  had  existed  in  past  ccoluries,  but  had  always 
been  surmounted  in  the  end.    Both  sid^  moreover,  had  an  i 


interest  in  repairir.j;  the  breach  Ixriwcea  the  churches.  Thus, 
immcdi.tiely  uii  iii>  ucLessioa  to  the  pontificate,  Gregory  sought 
to  come  into  touch  with  the  emperor  Michael  VII.  and  succeeded. 
When  the  news  of  the  Saracenic  outrages  on  the  Christians  in  the 
East  filtered  to  Rome,  and  the  pohtical  embarrassments  of  tbe 
Uysantine  emperor  increased,  be  ounceived  the  pnoject  of  e 
great  military  expedition  aad  exhorted  the.  faithful  to  paiticipa- 
tion  in  the  task  of  recovering  tbe  mpnicbn  of  tbe  I^otd  (1074). 
Thus  the  idea  of  a  cniaade  to  tin  Holy  ^itd  already  floated 
before  Gregory's  vision,  aad  bia  fntent&m  waa  to  place  himself 
at  the  bead.  But  the  hour  for  such  a  gigantic  enterprise  uas 
not  yet  come,  and  the  impending  struggle  with  Henry  IV  t  urned 

his  energies  into  another  channel. 

In  hii  ircalmeuL  of  CLclesiaiUcal  policy  and  ecclesiastical 
reform,  (.iregory  did  not  stand  alone,  but  on  the  contraiy  found 
powerful  support.  Since  the  middle  of  the  iiih  century  'he 
tendency — mainly  re|)re.s<Titt(l  by  CIuii> — towards  a  stricter 
morality  and  a  more  earnest  attitude  to  life,  especially  oa  the 
part  of  the  clergy,  had  converted  the  papacy;  and,  from  Leo  IX. 
onward,  the  popes  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  movetncnt.  Even 
before  his  election,  Gregory  had  gained  the  confidttue  of  these 
dtdes,  and,  when  he  assumed  the  guidance  of  the.  church,  tfa^ 
labouiedlbrhlmwitbcitremedevotion.  Fnm  biaietien  we  we 
bow  he  ioateied  Ua  eonaeiiflo  with  tb«m  aad  atimulated  thdr 
zeal,  how  be  strove  to  awaVe  tbe  ctmsciousneis  that  his  cause 
was  the  cause-  of  God  and  that  to  further  it  was  to  render  Sfr\'iee 
lo  God.  By  this  means  he  creikte<l  a  personal  party,  uucon- 
ditionally  attached  to  liiniscU,  ai^d  he  had  his  confidants  in  every 
country.  In  Italy  Bisho[i  .\nscliii  of  Lucca,  to  lake  an  example, 
belonged  to  thdr  number.  Ag.dn,  the  duchess  Beatrice  of 
Tuscany  and  her  daughter  the  I^largravine  Matilda,  who  pul  her 
great  wealth  at  his  dispo&al.  were  of  inestimable  service.  The 
empress  Agnes  also  adhered  to  his  cause.  In  I'ppcr  Italy  the 
Patarenes  had  worked  for  him  in  many  ways,  and  all  who  stood 
for  theii  objects  stood  for  the  pope.  In  Germany  at  the  begbi- 
ning  of  Ua  feign  the  higher  ranks  of  the  clergy  stood  aJoof  fk«m 
Um  and  wem  cnnfiimed  la  tbeir  attitude  by  torn  of  bia  negida- 
tions.  But  Bishop  Aitmaaa  of  'Paaeau,  lAo  hn  alieady  beeb 
mentioned,  and  Archbishop  Gebhard  of  &tl2burg,  were  among 
his  roost  zealous  followers.  That  the  convent  of  Hirschau  in 
Swabia  was  held  by  C/regory  '.'.as  a  fact  of  much  significance 
for  its  inunks  spread  over  die  land  as  itinerant  agitators  and 
accomplished  much  for  him  in  southern  Germany.  In  England 
Archbishop  Lanfranc  of  Canterbury  probably  &Lood  closest  to 
him;  in  France  his  champion  was  Bishop  Hugo  of  DU,  who 
afterwards  ascended  the  archiepiscopal  chair  of  Lyons. 

The  whole  life-work  of  Gregory  VII.  was  based  on  his  convic- 
tion that  the  church  has  been  founded  by  God  and  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  embracing  all  mankind  in  a  single  society  in 
which  His  will  is  the  only  law;  that,  in  her  capad^  aa  a  diwine 
institution,  she  outtops  ail  human  structures;  and  that  tbe  pope, 
fiMiiead  of.  tbe  dniRb,  ia  tbe  vjoe4egeat  irf  li«d  oa  caitlit  ao 
tba»  dimbedtaoe  «•  trim  luplice  diMbeditnea  to  Gedr-oc,  in 
other  wflgida.  a  detactioa  feom  Cbiiatfaaky.  Flahwaliiiii  an 
idea  dbcovenUe  la  St  Avgmtine,  be  looud  on  the  worldly 
state — a  purely  human  creation — as  an  unhallowed  edifice  whose 
character  i,*  suiiicicntly  manifest  from  the  tact  thai  il  abolishti 
the  equality  of  man,  and  that  it  is  built  up  by  violence  and 
inju-Stice.  He  developed  these  views  in  a  famous  series  of  letters 
lo  Bishop  Hermann  of  Metz.  But  it  is  clear  from  the  outset 
that  wc  are  only  dealing  with  retkctions  of  strictly  ihoor-iical 
impt)nance;  for  any  attempt  to  interijret  then',  in  terms  of 
action  would  have  bound  the  church  to  annihilate  not  merely 
a  single  definite  state,  but  all  atatea.  Thus  Gregory,  as  a 
politician  desirous  of  adkieving  some  result,  was  driven  in 
practice  to  adopt  a  diWatOBt  standpoint.  He  acknowledged 
the  existence  of  tbe  ital*  aa  a  dispeoaatfoa  cf  Frovidcncet 
detetlbed  tbe  coeidstencr  of  cbutdi  and  state  aa  a  dhnae  ordin' 
ante,  and  emphasised  tbe  BBomaity  of  union  between  tiie  aaor- 
doHtm  and  ue  imftiiiim.  But  at  no  period  would  be  have 
dreamed  of  putting  the  two  powers  on  an  equality;  the 
i  superiority  of  church  to  state  was  to  turn  a  fact  which  admitted 
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of  OO  (tiacuttion  and  which  he  had  never  doubted.  Again,  this 
very  Mpeiiority  of  the  church  implied  in  his  eyes  a  superiority 
of  the  papacy,  and  he  did  not  shrink  from  drawing  the  otieme 
conclusions  from  these  premises  In  other  words,  he  chimed 
the  liflit  of  Hcammuckating  and  depoaing  incapftbie  meaaidis. 
•ad  of  eonfiRiiiaK  tbe  cbofce  of  Ikdr  wecciniB.  TbbbiiUtof 
thought  needs  to  be  appfedeted  hi  onier  to  nkhsstaiid  hb 
efforts  to  bring  indivfduiil  atatn  uito  feudal  sobjection  to  tbe 
chair  of  ?>t  Peter.  It  was  no  mere  question  of  formality,  but  the 
tirst  step  to  the  realization  of  his  ideal  theocracy  comprising  each 
and  every  state. 

Since  this  papal  conception  of  tlie  stale  involved  the  exclusion 
of  inileptnuciice  and  autonomy,  the  history  of  the  relationship 
between  Churcli  ami  state  is  the  history  of  one  rnniiriurtl  ?it nipple. 
In  the  time  of  GreRory  il  \va.s  the  tjue^tioii  of  a;:>pi.>irilinL-l>t  tu 
spiritual  offices — tbe  so-cailed  tHvtMUurc — whicli  brought  the 
theoretical  controversy  to  a  head.  The  preparatory  steps  had 
already  been  taken  by  Leo  DC.,  and  the  sukwcqucnt  popes  had 
advanced  still  further  on  the  path  he  indicated;  but  it  was 
tcMnred  for  Gnffptf  and  his  enaaments  to  provoke  the  outbreak 
of  the  great  conflict  which  dosunated  tbe  following  decades. 
By  the  fint  lav  (1075)  the  right  «i  btvcBtitttre  for  cbnrcbes  was 
in  general  tenm  donled  to  the  laity.  In  1078  neglect  of  this 
prohibition  was  made  puniihaUe  by  exoommunicatioa,  and,  by 
a  further  decree  of  the  same  year,  cvwy  investiture  conferred 
by  a  layman  was  declared  invalid  and  :ts  acceptance  pronounced 
liable  to  penalty.  It  wa.s,  moreover,  enacted  that  every  layman 
should  restore,  under  pain  of  e.vcommuriication,  all  lands  of  the 
church,  held  by  liini  as  fiefs  from  princes  or  clerics;  and  that, 
henceforward,  the  assent  of  the  pope,  the  archbishop,  &-c.,  was 
requisite  for  any  investiture  of  cccicsiastical  property.  Finally 
in  1080  the  forms  regulating  the  canonical  appointment  to  a 
bishopric  were  promulgated.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  the  election 
was  to  be  cunducled  by  the  people  and dctgy  under  the  auspices 
of  a  bisliop  nominated  by  the  pope  or  metropolitan;  after 
which  the  coment  of  the  pope  or  aichhiibop  was  to  be  procured; 
H  aay  vfoktlni  of  these  injunctionaoocuiRd,  the  chNrtko  should 
be  nun  and  void  and  tbe  Hght  of  dieioe  pM  to  the  pope  or 
metropolitan.  In  so  legtalating,  Grq^oiy  had  two  objects:  in 
the  first  place,  to  withdraw  the  appointment  to  episcopal  offices 
from  the  inlluence  of  the  king;  in  the  second,  to  replace  that 
influence  by  hiiowii.  'I'hc  intention  wasnol  toincreasclhepower 
of  the  nictropplitan:  he  simply  desired  that  the  nomination  of 
bishops  by  the  pope  should  be  substituted  for  the  prevalent 
nomination  of  bishops  by  the  king.  But  in  this  course.- of  action 
Gregory  had  a  sliU  more  ambitious  goal  bcfort  his  eyes,  li 
he  could  once  succeed  in  abotishinf;  the  lay  investiture  the  king 
would.  facto,  be  deprived  of  im  control  over  the  great 
posiK-s-sions  at^signedtothechurchby  himself  and  his  predecessors, 
and  he  could  have  no  security  that  the  duties  end  services 
attached  to  those  possessions  would  continue  to  be  dbcfaatied 
for  the  bciie6t  of  the  Enpite.  The  bnhopo  In  fact  wen  to 
lectin  thcfarpoeltion  aa  priacea  of  the  Bmpiii^  with  all  tbelanda 
aad  ilgiNV  of  aapmaaqr  pertaiaint  to  them  la  that  capadly, 
but  tbe  bond  between  then  aad  (he  Empire  was  to  be  diaohredt 
they  were  to  owe  allegiance  not  to  the  king,  but  to  the  pope — 
.1  non-tierman  sovereign  who,  in  consequence  of  the  Italian 
policy  of  the  (iernian  monarchy,  found  himsc:f  tn  perpetual 
opjKisilion  to  iiermany,  Thus,  by  his  ecclesiastical  lejjislation, 
(■retjory  .it tempted  to  shake  the  \'ery  foundations  on  which  the 
constitution  of  the  German  empire  rested,  while  completely 
ignoring  the  fafitoiioal  deTdopoMnt  of  thM  coosthutiou  (sec 
Ik\i:stituiie). 

That  energN'  which  Gregory  threw  into  the  expansion  of  the 
p.-)p.il  authority,  and  which  brought  him  iato  oolhaon  with  the 
sciiilnr  powers,  was  manifested  tK>  less  in  the ioAOnal  government 

ofihechurch.  HewjehedtoaeeaUimpoctantantMnof diq;«te 
itfemd  to  Rome ;  eppeab  were  to  be  addmaed  toUauelft  and 
beamaatedthcrightoflcgiriatioB.  The  tect  that  hk km  were 
usually  pnianilgated  by  Roman  synodewbkb  he  convoied  during 
Lent  docs  not  imply  that  these  posscssod  an  independent  position; 
on  the  ccmuary,  they  were  entirely  dominated  by  his  influence. 


and  were  no  more  than  the  instruments  of  his  will.  The  central* 
ixation  of  ecclesiastical  government  in  Rome  naturally  involved 
a  cuitaihoent  of  the  powers  of  the  bishops  and  metropoltlaas. 
SEace  tbcae  la  part  refused  to  submit  voluntarily  and  attempted 
to  assert  thdr  traditional  independence,  the  pontificate  of 
Gregory  is  crowded  with  straggles  against  the  ranks  of 
the  prefatcgr.  Aaioiif  the  methods  he  employed  to  break  their 
power  of  resistance,  tbe  despatch  of  legates  proved  peculiarly 
effective.  The  regulation,  again,  that  the  metropolitans  should 
apply  at  Rome  in  person  for  the  pallium — pronounced  essential 
to  their  qualificatkna  for  office  lenned  to  achool  them  hk 

humility. 

This  battle  for  the  foundation  of  papal  omnipotence  withii-.  the 
church  isconnected  with  his  championship  of  Compulsory  celib.iry 
amonj;  the  tlerfry  and  his  attack  on  simony.  (Gregory  did 
not  introduce  the  celibacy  oi  the  priesthood  into  the  church, 
for  even  in  antiquity  it  was  enjoined  by  numerous  laws. 
He  was  not  even  the  first  pope  to  renew  the  injunction  in  the 
itth  century,  for  Icgislatiun  on  the  question  begins  as  ttitf  as 
in  the  reign  of  Leo  IX.  Buthetookwptheatniggle  wHhfmter 
enaqor  arid  peniiteaoe  tfaa  Us  predccemoH.  En  1074  he 
pohliAedaaenicydkal,teqidring  all  to  renouDeethdrobedieBBe 
to  dioae  btebops  who  showed  indulgence  to  their  dergy  In  the 
matter  of  celibacy.  In  the  folio  wing  year  he  commanded  the 
laity  to  accept  no  official  mimstrations  from  married  priests  and 
to  rise  against  all  such.  He  further  deprived  these  clerics  of 
their  revenues.  Wherever  these  (mactmcnts  were  proclaimed 
they  encountered  tenacious  opposition,  and  violent  -•~cenc.s  were 
not  infrequent,  as  t!ie  custom  of  marriage  was  widel>  diffused 
throughout  the  contemf>or.\r\-  priesthood.  Other  decre«s  were 
issued  by  Gregory  in  subsequent  years,  but  were  now  couched  in 
milder  terms,  since  it  was  no  part  of  his  interest  to  increase  the 
numbers  of  tlx  German  faction.  As  to  the  objectionable  natture 
of  afaaaajr-the  transference  or  acquisition  of  a  spirittud  office 
for  DMMietaiy  eensiderations— no  doubt  ooiUd  emet  in  the  mind 
of  an  eamcat  Christian,  and  no  theoretical  juwifcation  waa 
ever  attoaipied*  The  pnctiocif  howvw^  hid  attaiBad  gtcait 
dimeariona  both  auol^  the  dciiy  aad  the  laity,  aad  dm  Aaip 
campaiga,  which  had  been  waged  since  the  days  of  Leo  IX.,  had 
done  little  to  limit  its  scope.  The  reason  was  that  in  many 
cases  it  had  assumed  an  extrentely  subtle  form,  and  de  i  i<  r 
was  difficult  when  the  simony  tcxA  tbe  character  of  a  tax  1  i  an 
honorarium.  The  fact,  again,  that  bay  investiture  was  descnbed 
as  simony,  incvitalily  brought  with  it  an  clement  of  confu.sian, 
and,  in  the  case  of  a  charge  of  simoniacal  practices,  enormously 
accentuates  the  diiiiculty  oi  determining  the  actual  state  of 
affairs.  Ihc  war  against  simony  in  its  original  form  was  ui>- 
doubtedly  necessary,  but  it  led  to  highly  complicated  and  pro- 
blematic issues.  Was  the  prieat  or  bishop,  whose  ordination  was 
due  to  simony,  actually  in  the  possession  of  the  sacerdotal  or 
episcopal  power  or  noti*  If  tbe  answer  was  in  the  affirmative^ 
it  wouldaeem  poaaibleto  btqrthe  Uolty  Ghoat;  if  in  the  nei^tiva, 
then  obvkwsly  aU  the  offidal  acta  of  tbe  respective  priest  or 
bishop— which,  aoeanUBf  to  the  dacnine  of  tbe  chucch,  pea- 
supposed  the  poesemiOB  of  a  spiritual  quality— wCrt  invwd. 
And,  since  the  number  of  simoniacal  bishops  was  at  that  period 
cjrtrcmcly  large,  incalculable  consequences  resulted.  Tbe  diffi- 
culty of  the  problem  accounts  for  the  diversity  of  solutioiii 
propoundetl  1  he  i>cr|)leTit\  of  the  situation  was  aggTavalcd 
by  tbe  fact  that,  it  the  stricter  \'iew  wa.s  adopted,  it  followed  thai 
the  sacrament  oi  ordination  rnust  be  pronouncc<l  invalid,  even 
in  the  cases  where  it  had  been  unconsciously  sought  at  ibe  hands 
of  a  simoniac,  for  tbe  dispenser  was  in  puint  oi  tact  no  bishop, 
although  be  eacrdsad  the  epheopal  functions  and  his  trans- 
gressions were  unknown,  and  consequently  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  ordain  others.  In  the  time  of  Gregor>-  the  conflict  waa 
still  swaying  to  aad  fio,  aad  he  himself  la  (07S  dedaied  conseciap 
tioa  by  a  liuionitc  tndl  and  Toii. 

The  poBtiiarte  of  Gtcfoiy  VIL  caam  «•  a  awlaachely  dose, 
for  he  died  an  eiOe  m  Sabmo;  the  Romaas  aad  a  aambcr  of  fab 
most  trusted  ccNidjutors  had  renounced  him,  and  the  farithial 
band  in  Germany  had  shrunk  to  scant  proportions.  Too  mucfa 
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the  politkin,  too  nwfh  in  Us  athoJo,  too  cschaively  the 
representative  of  the  Rorani  lee  ud  its  intemti,  he  had  geined 

more  enemies  than  friends.  He  wu  of  coune  a  master  of  state* 

craft;  be  had  pursued  political  ends  with  consummate  skill, 
causing  thrm  t(i  m;i.s<pjcradc  as  requirements  of  religion;  but 
he  forRoi  ih;ii  iiiciieinijiii  to  civil  war.  ihe  prcacliing  of  rebellion, 
and  if-.o  rcli'asL-  ol  ^ubjctti  irorri  [heir  oaths,  were  methods  which 
must  iniallibiy  lead  to  moral  amirrhy,  ;ind  tend,  with  justice,  to 
stifle  the  confidence  once  !c!t  in  him.  The  more  he  accustomed 
his  contemporaries  to  the  beiiel  that  any  and  every  measure — 
so  long  as  it  opened  up  some  prospuct  of  success  -was  good  in  his 
sight,  no  matter  how  dangerous  the  fruits  it  might  mature,  the 
fainter  grew  their  perception  of  the  fact  that  he  was  not  only  a 
Statesman  but  priinarily  the  head  of  the  Christian  Church.  That 
the  frail  bonds  of  piety  and  religious  veneration  far  the  chair  of 
St  Peter  had  ghnn  may  in  the  struggle  ior  power  was  obvious 
to  an,  when  he  Umsdf  lost  that  poworaad  Ihe  itacof  his  opponent 
was  in  the  ascendant.  He  had  given  the  rein  to  his  splendid 
gifts  as  a  ruler,  and  in  his  capacity  of  pope  he  omitted  to  provide 
an  equivalent  counterpoise.  We  are  told  that  he  was  once  an 
impressive  prcarher,  and  he  could  write  to  his  faithful  countesses 
in  terms  which  prove  that  he  was  not  wantitig  in  religiuu:,  ficlint; ; 
but  in  the  whirl|)ool  of  secular  politics  this  phase  ot  his  character 
was  never  sulhciently  developed  to  allow  the  vicc-gcrcnt  of 
Christ  to  t>c  heard  instead  of  the  hicrarch  in  his  official  acts. 

But  to  estimate  the  ponlificalc  of  Gregory  by  tl;e  ci>..isters 
of  its  dosing  years  would  be  to  misconceive  its  significance  for 
the  history  of  the  papacy  entirely.  On  the  contrar>',  his  reign 
forms  an  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  popedom  as  an 
institution;  it  contains  tho  germs  of  far-reaching  modifications 
of  the  chtuch,  and  it  gave  new  impulses  to  h^  theory  and 
piactk^the  vslus  of  wUdi  nay  indeed  be  diOemitlycstiinated, 
botofiriddithecllectsaKfaidttbitaUe.  Itwubewhoeoocelved 
and  formolated  Uie  ideal  of  the  papacy  as  a  structure  emhcidng 
all  peoples  and  lands.  He  took  the  first  step  towards  the  codifica- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  law  and  the  definite  ratification  of  the  claims 
of  the  apostolic  chair  as  corni  r-stnni  s  in  thu  t  hurch's  foundation. 
He  educated  the  clergy  and  the  lay  world  lu  obedience  to  Rome; 
and,  finally,  it  was  due  to  his  ellorts  that  the  duty  of  the  priest 
with  rt'Kard  to  se.xua!  abstinence  was  never  afterwards  a  matter 
of  iloulv.  i:i  the  Catholic  Christianity  of  the  West. 

On  the  Jjth  of  May  1Q.S5  he  died,  unbroken  by  the  misfortunes 
of  his  last  years,  and  unshaken  in  his  self -certainty.  DUezi 
justUiam  et  odivi  iniquilattm:  propUna  morior  inmHo—Ktc  said 
to  have  been  his  last  words.  iSM  Gregory  XHL  received  him 
into  the  Martyrologium  Romanum;  in  1606  be  was  canonized 
by  Ptal  V.  The  words  dedicated  to  him  in  the  Brmarium 
JEmmumh,  for  May  as,  contain  such  an  apotheoab  of  his  ponti- 
ficate that  hi  the  i8th  and  19th  oentuiles  they  wero  proUbited 
by  the  govemnMnts  of  seveial  countties  with  Baoaa  CathoUc 
populations. 

BntlOOaAPBV.— A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  sources  and 

literature  for  the  history  of  Cn-Korv  V'll.  in  eiven  by  C.  Mirbt,  s.v. 
■■  Grcgur  in  Hcrzug-Haorli,  kr-  i.'rm  yklnfrulif,  ^id  t'd.  vol.  vii. 

pp.  96  ^q-  1  he  main  source  for  the  reign  of  Grt-gory  consists  o( 
his  letters  and  decrees,  the  Kreatcr  part  of  which  are coilaeied  in  the 
Regitlrum  (ed.  P.  Jaff6,  BiUiotkeca  return  Germamiearum,  &.,  Berlin. 
1865).  The  letters  preserved  in  addition  to  this  official  collection 
are  also  reprinted  by  Ja(T6  under  the  title  of  Epistohte  coUectaf. 
The  Ditiatus  Papae — a  list  of.twcnty-scvcn  short  sentenccB  on  thi- 
fights  of  the  pope, — whi<  h  i;,  xiveii  in  the  Regi;trum,  is  not  the  work 
at  Gregory  VII.,  but  should  proUiblv  be  ascribed  to  C.vdina!  Dt  Ub- 
dedit.  Further:  A.  Potthast,  Bmiotheca  hiilorua  mrdti  an-i,  i. 
(and  ed..  Berlin,  1896),  pp.  541  sq..  ii.  1351 ;  P.  Ja(Ti5.  Re^eila  fM'nli- 
fieam  (>nd  ed.,  tome  i.  np.  594-649,  Nr.  477I-5J'3.  tome  ii. 

pw  751.  The  most  imii€>rtant  letters  and  decrees  of  Gregory  V'll. 
are  reprinted  by  C.  Mirbt.  Qtulltn  tur  Gr-ichichu  tUi  PapiUunti 
(and  ed..  Tubin.jc  n,  lyoi),  Nr.  18  \  5iiq  .  [)p.  loo  sqq.  The  oldest 
life  of  Gregory  is  that  by  Paul  von  Bcrmried,  reprinted,  <.(.  by 
Wattirieh,  VUm  poMUemm,  L  474-54^  Among  the  histerions  the 
foUowtog  ai»  of  eaptool  inpofttuice:  BcctheM.  Bemotd,  Laaibeft 
von  Hersfeld,  Bruno,  Marianus  Scotus,  Leo  o!  Oistia,  Peter  of  Martc 
Cassino,  Sicebert  of  Gcrabloux,  Hugo  of  Flavlgny.  Arnulph  and 
Landulf  of  Milan,  Donizo — thcirworks  brint;  rrpnnted  in  ihv  sertinn 
"  Scriptorcs  "  in  the  Mnnumenia  (Srrmiitini/-  hiit>:rini,  vnl'i,  v  ,  vi., 
vii.,  viii.,  xti.   The  struggles  which  broke  out  under  Gregory  Vil. 
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and  were  partially  continued  in  the  subsequent  decades  gave  ri^te  to 
a  pamphlet  literature  which  is  of  extreme  importance  (or  :hi:r 
internal  history.  The  extant  materials  vary  greatly  in  extent, 
and  display  much  diversity  fram  the  literaiy-hiatorical  point  of  view. 
Most  of  them  are  printed  In  the  ilfim«m«nla  Germaniae,  under  the 
title,  LibeUi  it  lite  imptntornm  et  pontificum  saeculis  XI.  ti  XtL 
conscripti,  tonw  L  (fianover,  1801),  tome  ii.  (1893),  tome  iit.  (1897). 
Thi'  scientific  investigation  of  the  Gregorian  age  has  received  enor- 
mous IjriK  I'll  frtini  I  be  critical  eijitions  of  the  sources  in  the  Monu- 
menla  Gtrmaniae,  so  that  the  old  literature  is  for  the  roost  part 
antiqaated.  This  is  true  ev«n  of  the  great  monograph  on  this  pime 
— ^A.  F.  CfrOrer,  Papit  Gremrius  VII.  und  sein  Zmmiter  (7  vols., 
SchafThausen,  1859-1861),  which  must  be  used  with  extreme  caution. 
The  present  state  of  critirism  is  represented  by  the  followine  works: 
G.  Meyer  von  Knonau,  Jnhrbiichrr  drs  deul^chfn  Rnchs  un!er  ileinruh 
IV.  undlleinrich  V..  vul.  i.  (Leipzig,  iS9<i),  ii.  (i'-'.)4'.  n:-  (1900),  iv. 
(1903);  W.  Martens,  Grtgor  VU„  tein  Leben  luuf  Werk^  a  vols.. 
Leintlg.  1904) :  C  MkhtT  Die  PubUaislik  1m  ZritolUr  Gregars  VII. 
(Leipzig,  169A) :  A.  tfauck,  KinkengetdMiU  DemtacUands  (j  vols., 
Leipzig,  1894).  The  special  literature  on  individual  events  during 
the  Gregorian  ponUficate  is  ao  extensive  that  no  list  can  be  given  here. 
On  Gregory'.s  elevation  to  the  chair,  cf.  C.  Mirtjt,  Die  WahJ  Crreort 
VII.  (.Vlarburj;,  ifi-qi!  See  also  A.  H.  Mathew,  D.D..  Life  and 
Times  of  Iltldebrand,  Pope  Cre£ory  VII.  (1910).  (C.  M.) 

Gregory  \TII.  (Mauritius  Burdinus),  anlipopc  from  1118 
to  1 1  }i,  was  a  native  of  southern  Fiance,  who  had  crossed  the 
l'>  rcnccs  while  young  and  had  later  been  nude  archbishop  of 
Braga.  Suspended  by  Paschal  XL  in  1 1 14  on  account  of  a  dispute 
with  the  Spanish  primate  and  papal  legate,  the  archbishop  of 
Toledo^  he  went  to  Rome  and  mgained  fitvour  to  such  an  extent 
that  be  WW  employed  by  tbe  pope  OB  impostaat  legstions.  He 
opposed  the  atfcne  BEDdckimndiae  pollqr,  and,  on  the  refusal 
of  Gelasius  II.  to  concede  the  emptor's  daim  to  investiture, 
he  was  prodaimed  pope  at  Rome  by  Henry  V.  on  tlie  Sth  of 
March  11 18.  He  was  not  imiversally  recognized,  however,  and 
never  fully  enjoyed  the  papal  ofEcc.  He  was  excommunicated 
by  Gelasius  II.  in  .April  11 18,  and  by  Calixtus  II.  at  the  synod 
of  Reims  (October  mo)-  He  was  driven  iroin  Rome  by  the 
latter  in  June  lui,  and,  having  been  surrendered  by  the  citizens 
of  Sutri,  he  was  forced  to  accompany  in  ridiculous  guise  the 
triumphal  procession  of  C^aliztus  through  Rome,  lie  was  exiled 
to  the  cooventAi  La  Can,  where  be  died. 

The  life  of  Gregory  VII!.  by  Bah»ius  in  Baliuii  mitceHaneo, 
vol.  i.ed.  byj.  D.  Mansi  (Lucca,  1761),  is  an  excellent  vindication  of 
an  antipope.  The  chief  sources  arc  in  Monumenla  Germaniae 
liutnni.j.  ScriptoTti,  vols.  5  and  20.  and  in  J.  W.ii ii/iii li.  PimltJ. 
Rtnnan.  ntoe,  vtA.  2.    See  C.  Mirbt,  Die  Publitisiik  tm  Zeitaller 

Tomischen 

^  ^  _       .jefde, 

CoTuilienresciichte,  B£  f,  tad  «4v/^  Cregoroviusl  Rome  in  ft* 
Middle  Ages.  vol.  4,  tmoa.  by  Mis  G.  V0.  Hamilton  (London, 
i<)oo-tQo::>;  p.  B.  GflBS,  aiVrhisiiMifchi  tmi  SpaHim,  voL  3 

(Rcgensburg,  1876). 

Gk£00ky  VIIL  (Alberto  dt  Man),  pope  from  the  sist  oC 
October  to  tho  17th  of  December  11S7,  a  native  of  Beoevento 
and  PiaemonstiatensiBB  nwok,  saooes^v^  abbot  of  St  Martin 
at  Lson,  esrdinal-denoon  of  San' Adiinno  al  fnok  cardinal-prieit 
of  San  Losvnso  to  Lticina,'«iBd  chancdhir  of  tho  Roman  Cbunh, 
was  elected  to  succeed  Urban  HL  Of  amhible  disposition,  be 
hastened  to  make  peace  with  Henry  VI.  and  promised  not  to 
oppose  the  latter "s  claim  to  .Sicily.  He  addressed  general  letters 
both  to  the  bLshops,  reminding  them  of  their  duties  to  the 
Roman  Church,  e^putjally  of  their  retjuircd  visits  ud  iimiiui, 
and  to  tno  whujc  Christian  people,  urging  a  new  crusade  to 
recover  Jen,;5..'ileni.  He  died  at  Pisa  whut  enci'iged  in  nuiking 
peace  l>ctwccn  the  Pisans  .md  Genoese  in  order  to  >(\urc  the 
help  of  both  cities  in  the  crusade.  His  successor  vras  Clement  III. 

His  letters  are  in  J.  P.  Migne,  Paitol.  Uu.  vnl.  202.  i'nnmh  al«> 
I.  .M.  Wattcrich,  PonliJ.  Roman,  vitae,  vol.  2  (LxipziK.  iSOJi,  and 
laff6-VVattenbach,  Regesia  porttij.  Roman.  (ittSs- ibtWi).  See  J. 
Langen,  Cesdiichle  der  r&miscken  Kircke  ton  Cregor  VII.  bis  lunocgam 
III.  (Bonn,  189.^),  P.  Nadig.  Cretors  VIII.  $7Utpees  PonHfilut 
(Basel,  1890) ;  P.  Seheffcr-Boichorst,  Friedrirhs  I.  Ulster  Sirm  mil 
der  Kwie  (Bcriin,  1866):  F.  Grc^orovius,  Rome  in  the  Mid^  Aim, 
vol.  4,  trans,  by  Mrs  G.  W.  Hamilton  (London,  1896). 

Gkegoky  IX.  (Ugdino  Conti  de  5rfni),  pope  from  the  19th  of 

March  I  '-v.  to  th;  of  Aii|.;^M^t  w:-.^  a  nohlcm.io  of 

Anagni  and  probably  a  nephew  of  Innocent  III.    He  studied 


Koman.  msae,  vol.  3.  aee  L..  AiirDt,  ute  ruoimsttit  tm  /:eii 
Gmgm  VII.  (LeipBigijaH);  1.  l<siiteiL  Gtukiciut  der  romis 
l^Sk  mm  A^TmriS  Amtemlll.  (Bonn,  1893):  J 
Regesta  pontif.  Ronum^  and  ed..  (lMs-1888) ;  K.  J.  von  He 
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at  Parit  and  Bologna,  and,  having  bcaii  wonsaively  archpriest 
of  St  Peter's,  p^>al  chaplain,  cardinal-dMeoB  of  Sant '  Eustachio, 
cudinal-buhap  of  Oatia,  the  fint  pcotector  of  the  Fnuidscaa 
order,  and  papal  legato  in  Gamtay  under  .ImwoceBt  m.,  and 
Hh>iioiriatiP.,he«ncwodedtlwUtteriB  tteii^ecy.  BelMdioDg 
been  on  friendly  tenna  with  the  emperor  Firadeifck  II.,  bat  now 
dcoDimuniratcd  him  (}Qth  of  Sq)tcmbcr  1227)  for  continued 
neglect  of  his  vows  and  refusal  to  undertake  the  crusade.  When 
Frederkk  ihwliy  set  out  the  following  Junt-  wjl'mut  ni;;king 
submission  to  the  pope,  Gregor>'  raised  an  iriiurTcction  against 
him  in  ficrmany,  and  forced  him  in  [  .-".^o  to  licg  for  ali^olut ion. 
The  Ronxan.-!,  however,  soon  began  a  vcrj-  bitter  war  against  the 
temporal  power  and  exiled  the  i)ope  (ist  of  June  123:).  Hardly 
had  this  contest  been  brought  to  an  end  favourable  to  the  papacy 
(May  1 235)  when  Gregory  came  into  fresh  conflict  with  Frederick 
II.  He  again  excommunicated  the  emperor  and  released  his 
subjects  from  their  allegiance  (24ih  of  iMarcfa  1239}.  Frederick, 
on  his  side,  invaded  the  Papal  Stales  and  prevented  the  aasem- 
blii^ of •  teneial cooacfl ooowokod for EBMaru4i.  Tlnwork 
of  Grcfoty,  boorevor,  was  by  no  means  Hnlted  to  hb  relations 
with  emperor  and  Romans.  Ho  qfstcmallaed  the  Inquisftion 
and  entrusted  it  to  the  Dominkana;  hfa  rules  against  heretics 
remained  in  force  until  the  time  of  Sixtus  V.  He  supported 
Henr>'  HI.  again?l  rhc  English  barons,  and  protested  against 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  LouLs  IX.  of  France.  He  sent 
monks  to  Constantinople  to  negotiate  uiih  the  (Jrceks  for  church 
unity,  hut  without  rrsidt.  He  canonized  Saints  F.li/Mbeth  of 
Thuriri^ia,  Dominic,  .\nthony  of  fadiii  :ini]  V  r.iiicis  of  .\ssisi. 
He  permitted  free  study  of  the  Aristotelian  writing.s,  and  issued 
(12J4),  through  his  chaplain,  Raymond  of  Pennaforte.  an 
important  new  compilation  of  decretals  which  he  prcscnbed  in 
the  bull  Rex  ^«ici])SeiM  should  be  the  standard  text-book  in  canon 
law  at  the  universities  of  Bologna  and  Paris.  Gregory  was 
&med  for  his  learning  and  eloquence,  his  blarndtas  life,  and  his 
great  atrongth  of  chuaeter.  He  died  am  the  aand  of  August 
1141,  whflo  Ftwderfcfc  II.  waa  advatadng  agtiait  him,  and  was 
ntcceoded  bv  Cdestfne  IV. 

For  the  lite  of  Grpgory  IX.,  consult  his  LetMka  In  Monumenta 
Germanice  kistorica.  Kpisiolae  saeculi  XIII.  e  regettis  ponlij.  Rtman. 
seUflOf  (Herlin,  i^S^);  "  I.es  Registres  de  (.Iri^golre  IX,"  eti.  1^. 
Auvray  in  BMiolhcuue  des  itoUs  frainaisej  d'Atkhut  tl  de  Rome 
(Paris,  1890-190J):  A.  Potthast,  Reresla  ponlif.  Roman.  (Berlin. 
1875)  and  "  Registri  dei  Cardin.'ili  UjtoUno  d'  Ostia  et  Ottaviano 
deKli  ftniildini,"  ed.  G.  Ijevi  in  Fonti  per  la  storia  d'  Ilaiia  (1R90). 
Set-  J,  Felten,  Pupil  Grfgor  IX.  (Freiburg  i.  B.,  1886);  J.  Marx, 
Die  Vila  Cregorii  IX.  muUenkritizch  taiierstuht  (l8S^);  P.  Dalan. 
Sloria  di  Gregorio  IX  e  dfi  suoi  tempi  (3  vols.,  Modcna,  1872-I873); 
F.  Crettoroviua,  Rome  in  the  MiddU  A/ft,  yd.  5,  trans,  by  Mrs  G.  W. 
Hamilton  (London,  1900-1902):  H.  H.  Milman,  laM'n  CMstiamUy, 
vol.  s  (London.  1899):  R.  Honig,  Rapporti  tra  Fid«ric»  II  e 
Gregono  IX  rispeUo  atta  speditione  in  PaUslina  (l8g6);  P.  T. 
Maactti,  /  Pontefici  Onorio  HI.  Grtgorio  IX  ed  Innocento  IV  a 
fronU  deW  Imperalore  Ftderico  II  nei  secolo  XIII  (1884);  T. 
Kr.mt/.  Pfr  j>rii.:.u-  K.impji  —.i-txhrn  Kiiiierlum  u.  Ptipsltum  :ur  Zril 
des  Hohenstauten  Friedrich  II.  (Berlin,  1903);  W.  Nordcn,  Das 
PapsUttm  K.  Bymut  (Berlin,  1903).  An  cxnaustive  bibliography 
and  an  excellent  article  on  Gregory  by  Carl  Mirbt  are  to  be  found  in 
Hauck'«  Rratencyklopadit,  3rd  edition. 

Gregory  X.  (TebcJdo  r«jcon/i)  ."pope  from  t  heist  of  September 
1271.  to  the  lolh  01  January  1276.  was  uurn  at  Piaceiiza  in  120S, 
studied  for  the  church,  and  became  archileacoii  of  Liege.  The 
eighteen  carrlinais  who  met  to  elect  a  sucrrs-.tn  to  Clement  IV. 
were  divided  into  f  rcnch  and  Italian  factions,  which  wTanglcd 
over  the  cieciioti  for  nearly  three  years  in  the  mid.st  of  great 
popular  excitement,  until  linally,  stirred  by  the  eloquence  of  St 
Bonaveotura.  the  Franciscan  monk,  they  entrusted  the  ch6ioe 
U>  six  electors,  who  hit  on  Visconti,  at  that  time  accompanying 
Edward  of  England  on  the  cnmde.  He  returned  to  RWM  Mid 
was  eidalaed  piieat  ob  the  t9th  of  March  laja,  and  consecrated 
on  the  aflb.  Be  at  once  npimmiH  the  fourteenth  general 
council  of  the  Catholic  Cburcli,  whkh  met  at  Lyons  in  1374, 
with  an  atteodaaoa  of  sooie  iteo  prelates,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  eaatem  adiiam,  the  condition  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  the  abuses  in  the  church.    The  Greeks  were  persuaded, 

th,iiiK>  lo  -Sr  l!on.ivi-riHjra.  to  consen'  Id  ::  uniiir.  vii'li  Komc  for 
the  time  being,  aud  Rudolph  ui  liabsburg  rcuouuccU  at  the 


council  all  imperial  rights  in  the  States  of  the  Church.  The 
most  celebrated  among  the  many  reform  decrees  issued  by 
Gregory  was  the  constitution  determining  for  the  first  time  the 
fenn  of  oondave  at  papal  dactioBa,  whidi  in  hu^  mcaanre  haa 
remained  ever  aiice  thalnr  of  tbedoHcb.  Chcgoijr  was  on  his 
way  to  Kome  to  crown  Rudolph  and  lead  Urn  oik  on  a  great 
crusade  in  company  with  the  kings  of  England,  AUKe,  Aragon 
and  Sicily,  when  he  died  at  .\rezzo  on  the  loth  of  Januar>'  1276. 
He  was  a  nobleman,  fond  of  i>e.ice  ami  actuated  by  the  con.scious- 
ncss  of  a  great  mission.  He  has  been  honoured  as  a  saint  by  the 
inhabitants  of  .Arczzo  aOd  PilWHWIl  1  IDb  OUSOCMW  iu  tho 
papacy  was  Innocent  V. 

The  registers  of  Gregory  X.  have  been  published  by  J.  Guliuud 
in  tho  BMiotktque  des  ieoles  fraufttises  d'Alhhui  et  de  Rime  (Paris, 
i8g2-:8gS).  Sx-  K.  J.  von  rlefde,  CoutUiengesthichU,  vol.  5.  and 
edition  ([873-1890) ;  H.  Finite,  Kontilienitudien  x.  Gese%.  des 
IJten  Jahrkunderts  (Mtinstcr,  1801):  P.  Piaccnza,  Compendia  deiia 
storia  del  b.  Grtgorio  X,  papa  (I'iacenra,  1876);  F.  ( >re|»>rovius, 
Rome  in  the  MiadU  Agfs,  vol.  5,  tran*.  by  Mrs  G.  W.  Hamilton 
(L.ondon.  1900-1903):  H.  Otto,  Die  Bexiehungen  Rudolfs  von 
Habsburis  tu'PaPsI  Grepur  X.  (Innafanick.  1895);  A  Ziatew. 
GregoT  X.  u.  Rudolf  von  Hahsburg  in  ikren  gegenseitigen  Betiehnngen 
(Freiburg  i.  B.,  1891) ;  F.  Walter,  Die  Poiittk  der  Kuru  unier  Gregvr 
X.  (nerliii  ,  l8()4):  .A.  Pnlthavt,  Regesla  Ponlif.  Roman,  vol.  2 
(Berlin,  1875);  W.  Nordcn.  /'uj  I's'.-illum  und  Bvsanz  (Berlin,  1903): 
J.  Loserth,  "  Akten  iiber  die  W'ahl  Gregors  X."  in  Neues  Arcnts. 
xxi.  (189s):  (A.  von  Hincb-^crenth.  "Die  KraiangspoUtik 
t^regors  X."  in  SUdieH  m.  Gtteh,  4.  Kmnuuiiklttiiiatk  deu  gmrsitfawi 
(Mttiridi.i«96)-  ThersbaaanclleatarddebyCailMitbthilfauS'a 

GascoaY  XI.  (Pierre  Roger  de  Beauforfi,  pope  from  the  30th 
of  December  1370  to  the  27tb  of  March  1378,  bom  in  Limousin 

in  1.5.30.  created  cardinal-deacon  of  St.^  Mari.i  Nuova  by  his 
uncle,  Clemen!  \'I.,  was  the  successor  of  Urban  \".  His  efforts 
to  establish  peace  bei  .vccn  France  and  England  and  to  aid  the 
Eastern  Christians  against  the  Turks  were  fruitless,  but  he 
prevented  the  Vi-vconti  of  Milan  from  making  further  encroach- 
ments on  the  States  of  the  Church.  He  introduced  many 
reforms  in  the  various  monastic  orders  and  took  vigorous 
measures  against  the  heresies  of  the  time.  His  energy  was 
stimulated  by  the  stirring  words  of  Catherine  of  Siena,  to  whom 
in  iMurticttlar  the  transference  of  the  papal  see  back  to  Italy 
(i;th  of  January  1377)  was  almost  entirely  due.  Whilat  at 
Rome  be  Isnied  aeveral  bulla  to  the  anbbiibop  of  Caateifainiy, 
the  Unc  of  England,  nd  the  univerrity  of  Oafqrd,  commanding 
aainvcMlgationof  Wsfcttfe^doctdnei,  Gngoiywasmeditatiiw 
a  return  to  Avignon  when  he  (fied.  He  was  the  hut  of  the  French 
popes  who  for  some  seventy  years  had  made  Avignon  their  sec. 
a  man  learned  and  full  of  zeal  for  the  church,  but  irresolute  and 
guilty  of  nepotism.  The  great  schism,  which  was  to  endure  fifty 
years,  broke  out  soon  after  the  election  of  his  successor,  Urban  VT. 

Ste  H.  J.  Tom.c-<lh.  "  Dii'  KiviiM  1  u.  St'crt'tiin-  Uilian^  \'.  u. 
Gregor*  At."  in  MiUnlungm  di.\  In>t>tuls  Jur  nilfrreithtalw  Ce- 
stkitktsforttlumg  (t8g8);  BaUnduii,  Vilaepap.  A  vol.  I  (Paris, 

1693) ;  L.  Pastor,  History  of  the  Popes,  voT.  I.  trans,  by  F.  I.  Antrotras 
(London,  1S99):  F.  (Iregorovius,  Rome  in  the  Midaie  .Ages,  vol.  6, 
trans,  by  Mrs  (i.  W.  Hamilton  (London,  1900-1902);  J.  1'.  KirKh, 
Pie  Riukkrhr  drr  Papsle  Orftan  V.  u.  (ireger  XI.  con  Avt^nun  naeh 
Hiim  ( f'adcrliorn,  1H98);  J.  B.  Christophe,  Hisloirr  de  Ui  txipMUif 
pendant  U  XIV'  surtr.  vol.  2  (Pari*.  I>*53).  There  is  a  grKx:  article 
by  J.  N.  BriacKar  in  the  Kirchenltxikon.  2nd  edition. 

Gregory  XII.  {.inficlo  Corioro,  or  Correr),  pope  from  the 
30th  of  November  1  ;c(i.  to  the  4th  of  July  141 5,  was  born  of  a 
noble  fannily  at  X'cnice  about  1^26.  Successively  bishop  of 
Ca.Htcllo,  Latin  patriarch  Cnn^Jtanl  iiiDple.  t  ardin.'d-priest  of 
San  Marco,  and  ftapal  secretar>',  he  w.^s  elected  to  succeed 
Innocent  VlL,  after  an  intcrrcgntim  of  twenty-four  day-s,  under 
the  eapness  condition  that,  should  the  antipopc  Benedict  XIIL 
•t  Avignon  renounce  all  claim  to  the  papacy,  he  also  would 
renounce  his,  so  that  the  long  achiim  might  he  tcnuiaated. 
Aa  pope,  he  ooodnded  a  tnaty  witt  Ida  rival  at  ibsmSm,  bjr 
which  a  general  ooaiic3w«a  to  be  held  at  Savona  in  Sq>tcnbar, 
r4o8,  but  King  LadUaus  of  Naplea,  who  opposed  the  plan  from 
policy,  seized  Rome  and  brought  the  negotiations  to  nought. 
Gregorj*  had  promised  not  to  create  any  more  cardinals,  and 
when  he  did  s<.>  iti  i.ioS.  his  former  cardinals  deserted  him  and, 
together  with  the  .\vignon  cardinals,  convoked  the  council  of 
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Fba,  wUclii,  dflipiU  its  irregularity,  pcodaimed  in  JuAc  1409 
tJm  dtpwithn  of  both  popes  and  the  election  of  Alexander  V. 
Gicimy,  stUl  wvpeurtad  by  Maples,  Huncux,  Imria,  and  by 
Rupert,  king  of  the  Romua,  foimd  pntcctiDB  with  Lsdidtua, 
Md  in  a  synod  at  Cividalc  dd  Friuli  banned  Benedict  and 
Aleiander  as  sclnsmatical,  perjured  and  scandalous.  John 
XXni.,  having  succeeded  to  the  claims  of  .AJexander  in  1410, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Ladislaus,  by  which  Gregory  was 
banished  fiom  .Wiplis.  on  the  jist  of  Ottobir  1411.  The  pope 
then  look  refuge  with  I'arlo  Maia'esta.  lord  of  Rimini,  through 
whom  he  prcwntcd  his  resignation  tu  the  council  of  Constance 
on  the  4th  of  July  1415.  A  weak  and  easily-influenced  old  man, 
his  resignation  was  the  noblest  act  of  his  pontifu ate.  The 
Kst  of  his  life  was  spent  in  peaceful  obscurity  as  cardinal-bishop 
of  Porto  and  legate  of  the  mark  of  Anoona.  He  died  at  Rccanati 
on  the  i8th  of  October  141 7.  Some  writen  reckon  Aksander  V. 
and  Joba  XXIII.  as  popes  nuher  than  as  antipafM,  aad  accord- 
infly  count  Gttgaty'*  poutificats  icam  1406  to  140Q.  Roman 
Cathoiic  autboritica.  howem.  iodine  to  the  odicr  leckonfaig. 

See  L.  Putor.  HiUtry  tf  the  Popes,  vol.  {.,  transi.  by  F.  I.  Antrobus 
(LcMidon,  1899);  M.  Creighton,  tfulory  of  the  Papoty,^  vol.  I 
(Iximlon,  1899):  N.  Valois,  La  France  et  te  f^ranJ  ydtiimr  d'octident 
(I'arif.  1896-1902):  Louis  tiavct,  Le  Grand  S:h:;tnr  d'octident 
(Paris.  1898);  J.  \>on  Haller,  PapsUum  u.  Kirchenre/orm  (Berlin, 
1903):  f.  Loscrth,  CestkichU  de$  tptknm  MimiaUtn  (1903): 
Tkt»d»na  He  Hyem  dt  sthUmatt  lOri  tts,  ed.  by  G.  Erler  fLeipMg. 
1090).  TheKisancmlleittartkiebyJ.N.BiischBriaiJwJCMkm- 
lesOMt  and  ed..  vol.  $.  <C.  H.  Ha.)  . 

GsEGOKY  XIIT.  (Ugo  Buoncompagno),  pope  horn  iSTitOtsHS, 
was  born  on  the  71  h  of  January  1502,  in  Bologna,  where  he 
reci-ivrci  his  education,  and  subsequently  taught,  until  called 
to  Rome  {i5.ig)  by  Paul  111.,  who  employed  him  in  various 
offices.  He  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  council  of  Trent,  156J- 
156.5.  In  1564  he  was  made  cardinal  by  Pius  IV'.,  and,  in  the 
following  year,  sent  to  Spain  as  legate.  On  the  ijth  of  May 
1573  he  was  chosen  pope  to  succeed  Pius  V.  His  previous  life 
bad  been  latbw  mdcUy,  and  not  wholly  free  from  spot;  but 
aa  pope  he  gave  no  occasioii  of  ofience.  He  submitted  to  the 
mflnancc  of  the  rigorisu,  and  cairied  fonratd  the  war  upon 
bemy*  tbmgb  not  irith  tbaaamfo  vAencnoe  of  hiapndccasor. 
Bowevor,  bo  leodvod  the  ncmof  tha  ■aBBOBOlSt  Bflitbolome  w 
(a3id  of  Augu«  157a)  with  joy,  and  pnUkibr  celebrated  the 
event,  having  been  led  to  believe,  acowding  to  bis  apologists, 
that  France  had  been  mtraculotisly  delivered,  and  that  the 
Huguenots  had  suffered  justly  as  traitors.  Having  failed  to  rouse 
Spain  and  Venice  against  the  Turks.  Cn  gLi;>  attempted  to  form 
a  general  coalition  against  !he  I'roiist.mts.  He  subsidized 
Philip  II.  in  his  wars  in  the  Netherlands;  aided  the  Catholic 
L.C3guc  in  France;  jnciltd  atlacki  u[hih  Kli/^belh  by  way  of 
Ireland.  With  the  aid  01  the  Jesuits.  w|u  s.  piivileges  he  multi- 
plied, he  conducted  a  vigorous  propaganda.  He  established 
or  endowed  above  a  .score  of  colleges,  among  them  the  Collegium 
Romanum  (founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola  in  1550),  and  the 
CoOaglttni  Germanicura,  in  Rome.  Among  his  noteworthy 
acUeveaHOli  ace  the  refom  of  the  calendar  on  the  24th  of 
Fdmaiy  isSt  ^  CalwmiQ}  tbe  improved  edition  of  the 
CtrfHS  jwit  ctmtnici,  1582;  tbo  ipiendid  Greioiian  Chapel 
fai  St  PMer's;  the  favBtalna  of  tbe  P&na  Navona;  tbe  Quirinal 
Palace;  and  many  other  pubfa'c  works.  To  meet  the  cqieiucs 
entailed  by  his  liberality  and  extravagance,  Gregory  resorted 
to  confiscation,  on  the  pretext  of  defective  titles  or  long-standing 
arrearages  The  result  was  disastrous  to  the  public  peace: 
niihks  arnied  in  their  difi-mi-,  old  feuds  revived;  the  country 
bec.Tme  infested  '.vith  bandits;  not  even  in  Rome  could  order  be 
maintained.  Amid  these  disturbances  Gregory  died,  on  the  10th 
of  April  i5?5,  leaving  to  his  successor,  Sixtus  V'.,  the  task  of 
pacifying  the  state. 

See  the  coniein|H)rary  lives  by  Cicsiri  lU,  continuator  of  F'tatina, 
Dt  titit  pontiff.  Rom.;  Ciaconiut,  Vuae  el  ret  gtUae  summorum 
pontiff.  Rom.  (Rome,  1601-1602);  and  Ciappi.  Comb.  dtW  altioni 
e  MHta  mto  dt  Cregorio  XIII  (Rome.  1591).  Se«  also  Bompiano. 
Hist.  ponHfieatus  Oretorii  XI II.  (Rome,  165s);  Ranke.  Pnpei 
(Eng  tran«,,  A(i>.tin),  i.  .t-**  ■^■<l  ;  v.  Reumont.  Orsrh.  der  Stadt  Rom, 
iii.  2,  Jtrf)  ;  and  i^r  niimi n nc  references  upftn  <  '.regor>  's  relation 
to  the  magwrrc  of  St  Bartholomew,  Cambridge  Mod.  Hist.  iii.  JJl  *eq. 


CutoosY  XIV.  (JtioM  SftmdnUo),  pope  iJoo-iSQi,  was  born 
in  Cremona,  on  the  iith  of  Fcbniary  iS35,  studied  in  Perugia, 
and  Padua,  becaao  Uahop  of  bis  native  place  in  1560,  and  took 
pan  in  the'counsil  of  Trent,  1561-1563.  Gregory  XUI.  made 
him  a  cardinal,  1583,  but  ilKheahh  forbade  his  active  partidpap 
tion  in  affairs.  His  election  to  the  papacy,  to  succeed  Urban  VIL, 
on  the  Sth  of  December  i.sw.  w:is  due  to  Spanish  in''ucnce. 
Gregory  was  upright  and  devout,  but  ulietly  ignorant  of  politics. 
During  his  short  pontificate  the  States  of  the  Church  suffered 
dire  calamities,  famine,  epidemic  and  a  fresh  outbreak  of  brigand- 
age. Ciregury  was  completely  subservient  to  I'hilip  11.;  he 
aided  the  league,  excommunicated  Hcrurj'  of  Navarre,  and 
threatened  his  adherents  with  the  ban;  but  the  effect  of  his 
intervention  was  only  to  rally  the  moderate  CathoUcs  to  the 
support  of  Henry,  and  to  baaten  Us  conversion.  Gregory  died 
on  the  15th  of  October  1591,  and  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  IX. 

See  CiaoonittS,  Vttoc  ot  rrs  gesl^le  summorum  pontiff.  Rom.  (Rome, 
1601-1603) :  Cicarrlla,  continuator  of  I'latina,  De  mIU  pontif'  Xom, 
(l>f:th  contemporary  J  :  Brosch,  Cesck.  des  Kirchenslaatei  (|M4,L300: 
Ranke,  Popes  (Eng.  trans.,  Austin),  ii.  328  seq. 

GaXGOkV  XV.  {AUssandro  Ludovist)  was  bom  on  the  9th  of 
January  1554.  in  Bologna,  where  he  also  studied  and  taught. 
He  was  made  archbishop  of  Ua  native  place  and  cardinal  by 
Paul  v.,  wbombeaucceededaapoMOB  tbegtbof  Februaiy  i6ai. 
Despite  Us  afe  and  ieefaIeneB^'C««|Dnr  fiipbycd  leraaibabk 
«nei|y.  He  aided  tbe  enperar  bi  tbe  TUrty  Taait'  War,  and 
tbe  kJng  cf  Poland  agafnst  the  Turks.  He  endoned  tbe  daims 
of  Maximflian  of  Bavaria  to  the  electoral  dignity,  and  waa 
rewarded  with  the  gift  of  the  Heidelberg  library,  which  was 
carried  off  to  Rome.  Gregory  founded  the  Congregatiori  of  the 
Propaganda,  encouraged  missions,  fixed  the  order  10  be  observed 
in  conclaves,  and  canonized  Ignatius  Loyola,  Francis  Xavicr, 
Philip  Neri  and  Theresa  de  Jesus.  He  died  on  the  Sth  of  July 
1623,  and  was  succeeded  by  Urban  V'lII.  ,^ 

Sec  the  contemixirars-  life  by  V'itorelli,  continuator  of  Ciaconiu«, 
Vilae  el  res  [esliie  summorum  pontijf.  Rom.;  Ranke  s  e.xccllont 
account.  Popes  (Kng.  trans..  Austin),  ii.  46H  «•<). ;  v.  Ri  umoni.  Gesch. 
dtr  Sladt  Km,  iiL  2.  609  leq. ;  Bro«rh.  Cesck.  des  Ktrckeustaaus 
(1880),  i.  370  8«j. ;  and  the  extended  bibliography  in  Herwjg-Hauck, 
ReaUncykTopadie .  s.v.  "  f  jrcgor  X\'."  (T.  F.  C.^ 

Gregory  XVT.  [Bartol-'minfj  .Mhrrto  Capp<liari),  pof)c  from 
1831  to  184O,  was  born  at  H(  Kii:,n  m;  t  he  :  Si  h  of  September  1765, 
and  at  an  caily  age  enter<i!  the  urdcr  of  tiie  Canialdoli,  among 
whom  he  rapidly  gaincti  distinction  for  his  theological  and 
linguistic  acquirements.  Uis  first  appearance  before  a  wider 
public  waa  bi  inOk  when  he  published  against  the  Italian 
JanseniitB  a.  oontroveiaial  work  entitled  Ji  Trim^t  dtUa  Sonla 
S<de,  wbicb,  besides  passing  through  several  ediiioiiB  fn  Italy, 
haa  baaa  tninilatod  into  aeveral  European  famguagca.  In  iteo 
he  beaune  a  Baariiar  of  tbe  Academy  of  the  Catbolic  Religioo, 
founded  by  Pbu  VII.,  to  wbicb  he  contributed  a  number  of 
menoin  on  theological  and  phUoaophical  queitiona  and  in  1805 
was  made  abbot  of  San  Grcgorio  on  the  Caelian  Hill.  When 
Pius  VTl.  was  carried  off  from  Rome  in  1809,  Capr>cllari  withdrew 
to  Muta:  0.  near  Venice,  and  in  iSi.;.  sume  other  members 
of  his  oriier,  he  removed  to  Piidua;  but  soon  after  the  restoration 
of  the  jKjpe  he  was  recalled  to  Runic,  w  here  he  rece ivi  d  successive 
ap(x>intments  as  vicar-general  of  the  famaldoli,  councillor  of  the 
Inquisition,  picfcct  of  the  Propaganda,  and  examiner  of  bishops. 
In  March  1825  he  was  created  cardinal  by  Leo  XII..  and  shortly 
afterwards  was  entrusted  with  an  iniportant  mission  to  adjust 
a  concordat  regarding  the  interests  of  the  Catholics  of  Belgium 
and  the  Protestants  of  Holland.  On  the  and  of  February  1831 
he  was,  after  sixty-four  days'  conclave,  uneatpectedly  chosen  to 
succeed  Pius  VIII.  in  the  papal  chair.  Tbe  revdntioo  of  1830 
had  just  ii^icted  a  severe  bknr  on  the  ecclesiastical  party  bi 
France  and  abnoat  tbe  bat  act  of  tbe  new  fovenunent  tbers 
was  to  seize  Ancooa,  thus  tbmrinf  nU  Italy,  and  particubriy 
the  Papal  States,  into  an  ezdted  condition  wbicb  seemed  to 
demand  strongly  repressive  measursB.  &I  tbe  course  of  tbe 
struggle  which  ensued  it  was  more  than  once  necessary  to  call 
in  the  Austrian  bayonets.  Tin-  reaLlionaries  in  pi;>wer  put 
ofi  tJieir  promised  reforms  so  persiitiently  as  to  anger  even 
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Merternich;nor(lid  the  replacement  of  Bernetti  by  Larabnischini 
in  1836  mend  matters;  for  the  new  cardinal  secrctar)'  of  state 
objected  even  to  railways  and  iUuminating  gas,  and  was  liberal 
chiefly  in  his  employment  of  spies  and  of  prisons.  The  cmhar- 
naaed  <«w*nfMi  condition  in  wUch  Gregory  left  the  States  of  the 
Charch  maka  it  doubtftd  bow  for  Us  kvish  ezpendituK  in 
architectttial  and  »n|tiweriog  woika,  and  bis  imgnifimit  patiDn- 
ageof  learning  in  the  faandaaf  Mai,  Mffiiofiiiti,Gaetano,  Mraoni 
and  othen,  were  far  tlie  real  benefit  of  Us  aabjects.  Tlie  years 
of  his  pontificate  were  marked  by  the  steady  development  and 
diffii-i.in  <if  tliosr  ultramontane!  ideas  which  were  ullimalcly 
forrr.ul.i'-cii,  uiulcr  the  ):iresiileUL y  of  his  successor  Pius  IX.,  by 
the  Louiicil  of  ihe  Vatican.  He  d;cd  on  the  ist  oi  June  !.S.)6. 

See  A.  M.  Bcrnasconi,  AcUi  Gregorii  Papat  X  VI.  tciiicet  constilu- 
Hontt.  buUat,  liUerae  apoitoliaie,  episioUit.raHa.  i-4  (Rome,  lOOl  ff.) ; 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  KtcotUttions  of  ih*  Last  Aiir  Po^s  (London, 
1838);  Hcrzog-Hauck,  Realfncyld»Mie,v6iy^  (Leipzig.  1899),  127 
ff.  {gives  literature) ;  Frcdcrik  Nielsefl,  Bttlerytff  tht  Papacy  in  the 
tfitk  Ctntwy,  ii.  (London.  1906).  (W.  W.  R.») 

OREOORT,'  the  name  of  a  Scottish  family,  many  members 
of  whichattained  high  eminence  in  variousdepartments  of  science, 
fouRcen  having  hdd  prafessorships  in  mathematics  or  medicine. 
Of  the  moat  distingdshed  of  their  number  a  notice  is  given 
below. 

L  Damd  Gkbookx  (I0t7-I7M),  eldest  son  of  the  Kev.  John 
Gregory  of  Dmmoalt,  Aberdeenshire,  who  married  Janet 
AndcT><iu  in  1621.  He  was  for  some  time  connected  with  a 
mcrcuiuile  house  in  ITolland,  but  on  surrecding  to  the  family 
estate  of  Kinardic  rcturr.cd  to  SLOtLind.  ;iiid  uccujjicd  ir.osl  of  his 
time  in  scientilic  puriiuils,  freely  gis  itig  liis  fuxiremcighbours  (he 
beiieiit  of  his  medical  skill.  He  h  s.iid  to  have  been  the  first 
posstssor  of  a  barometer  in  the  north  of  Scotland;  and  on 
ariuiir.t  of  hi.s  sufre.ss  by  means  of  it  in  ijrediLtiiig  changes  in 
the  weather,  he  was  accused  of  witchcraft  before  the  presbytery 
«f  Aberdeen,  but  he  succeeded  in  coavincing  that  bo4sr  of  bis 
innocence. 

IL  Jaue.s  Gregory  (163S-1675),  Scottish  mathematician, 
younger  brather  of  the  preceding,  was  educated  at  the  grammar 
■choolof  Aberdeen  and  at  SfazischalCoOi«e  of  that  dty.  At  an 
eady  period  he  auudiested  a  atnng  tncUnation  and  capacity  for 
authematics  and  kindred  sciences;  and  in  1663  be  pulwihed  his 
famous  treatise  Optka  promola,  in  which  he  made  known  his 
great  invention,  the  Gregorian  reflecting  telescope.  About  166$ 
he  went  to  the  university  of  I'atiua.  where  he  studied  for  some 
years,  and  in  1667  published  Vera  du  idi  c!  hypcrbditc  quadra- 
turn,  in  which  he  discuMtJ  intinile  convergent  scries  for  the  areas 
of  the  circle  and  hyperliol.-i,  In  the  following  year  he  published 
also  at  I'adua  Gfonn-triai-  pars  universalis,  in  which  he  j;ave 
a  series  of  rules  for  the  rccLiftcution  of  curves  and  the  mensuration 
of  their  solids  of  revolution.  On  his  return  to  England  in  this 
year  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Sodcty;  in  1669  he 
became  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  twi versity  of  St  Andrews ; 
and  in  1674  be  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  in 
Edinborgfa.  b  October  167s,  while  showing  the  satellites  of 
the  planet  Jupiter  to  aome  of  liis  students  through  one  of  his 
telescopes,  he  was  suddenly  strude  with  hUndncss,  and  he  died 
a  few  days  afterwards. 

He  was  al»o  the  author  of  Exerrilntiones  grmnetriinf  (16(18),  and, 
it  is  alleged,  of  a  satirical  tract  entitled  The  Grea!  un/i  Ke\c  Art  0/ 
IVei/'hing  Vanity,  intended  to  ridicule  certain  fallacies  of  a  con- 
teniporarv  writer  on  hydraulics,  and  published  at  Glasgow  in  1673, 
profe^'^-dfy  by  "  htcfek  Matkm,  aschbaadie  of  the  univeiaty  of 
;5t  Andrew*." 

III.  David  GREr.(jRY  (1661  t;oS1,  son  of  David  Gregory 
(16^7-17:0),  w^as  Ixirn  in  .MjcrdeLU  and  educated  partly  in  his 
native  city  and  partly  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  became  profesisor 
of  mathematics  in  1683.  From  lO  ji  'ill  his  death  he  was  .Savilian 
professor  of  astronomy  at  0\ior  I.  Ili.s  jyrincipal  works  are 
Exercilalio  geomeirica  dt  dinsfttsioipe  jii^urarum  (1684),  Cato/i/nViic 
tt  dioflrieM  tfhaaricae  eUmenla  (1695),  ^0(1  Aslronmniijc 
^tfoeac  tt  geometricae  eiementa  (1703) — the  last  a  work 
hf^ily  esteemed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  of  whose  system  it  is  an 
QhistintiQa  and  a  defence.  A  TrtaUu  m  Fr^etkal  Geomtlry 
I.  See  A.  G.  Stewart,  Th*  Aeaitmie  Grtgrn**, 


which  he  left  in  manuscript  was  translated  from  the  Latin 
and  published  in  1745.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  chair  of  mathe- 
matics in  Edinburgh  by  his  brother  James;  another  brother, 
Charles,  was  in  1707  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
university  of  St  Andrews;  and  bis  eldest  son,  David  (i6g6- 
1767),  became  professor  of  modem  histoiy  at  Oirford,  and  canon 
and  subsequently  dean  of  Christ  Church. 

IV.  Jomr  GtBOOky  (1724-1773),  Scottish  physician,  gtandion 
of  James  Gregory  (t638'i675)  and  youngest  son  of  Dr  James 
Gregory  (d.  1731),  professor  of  medicine  in  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  nas  born  at  Aberdeen  on  the  3rd  of  June  17  ^.j.  He 
received  his  carJy  education  at  the  grammar  school  of  Aberdeen 
•and  at  King's  College  in  that  city,  and  in  1741  he  attended  the 
medical  cl.a.sscs  at  Edinburgh  university.  In  1745  he  went  to 
Leiden  lo  complete  his  medical  studies,  and  durinR  hi.';  .stay 
there  he  received  without  solicitation  the  decree  of  tioctor  of 
medicine  from  King's  College,  Aberdeen.  On  his  .*eturn  from 
Holland  he  n'as  elected  professor  of  philosophy  at  King's  College, 
but  in  1749  he  resigned  his  profes.sorship  on  account  of  its  dntks 
interfering  too  much  with  his  private  practice.  In  1754  he  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  many 
persons  of  distinction,  and  the  same  year  was  chosen  fcOow  of 
the  Soyal  Society.  On  the  death  hi  November  tjss  of  bto 
brother  Dr  James  GMfocy,  who  bed  succeeded  his  father  as 
professor  'of  medkme  In  Klng^  College,  Aberdeen,  he  was 
appointed  to  that  office.  In  1764  he  removed  to  Edinburgh  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  a  more  extended  field  of  practice  as  a 
phy&iciaii.  an<l  in  1766  he  was  appointed  j  r  ifo:<i  ;ir  of  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  to  whose  eminence 

:is  a  medical  schml  he  largely  contribtttod.  He  died  of  gout  on 

the  10th  of  February  1773. 

He  is  the  author  of  A  CemparaHve  Vitv  tfUkt  Salt  and  FaaMtt 
of  Man  with  those  of  Ike  Ammal  Worid  (176^);  Ohsertatitms  on  ik4 

Duties,  Ofiees  and  Qualifications  of  a  Physuian  (1772);  Elements 
of  the  Practice  of  Physic  (1772);  and  A  Father's  legacy  to  his 
DoHgkttrt  (1774).  His  iVhoIe  Works,  with  a  life  In  Mr  TvtJiT  fafli-r- 
wards  Lord  Wcxxlhouselce),  were  publi»hc<J  at  I'dinliiiri^-h  in  17IS.H 

V.  Jambs  Gregory  (1753-1811),  Scottish  physician,  eldest 
son  of  the  preceding, was  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  January  1753. 
He  accompanied  his  father  to  Edinburgh  in  1764,  and  after 
going  through  the  tisual  course  of  literary  studies  at  that  uni- 
versity, be  was  for  a  short  time  «  student  at  Chriatcfaurch, 
Oifoid.  It  was  there  [Kobabiy  that  he  aociulved  that  taste  for 
dassieal  ksiolng  yMA  afterwards  distiaguished  hfan.  He 
studied  medldne  at  Edinburgh,  and,  after  gradtuting  doctor  of 
medicine  in  1774,  spent  the  greater  port  of  the  next  two  years 
in  Holland,  France  and  Italy.  Shortly  after  his  return  to 
Scotland  he  w.is  appointed  in  1776  to  the  chair  ht>  father  bad 
formerly  held,  and  in  the  following  year  he  also  ctiiercii  on  the 
duties  of  teacher  of  clinical  medicine  in  the  Royal  Iniirmary. 
On  the  illness  of  Dr  William  Cullrn  in  1700  he  was  appointed 
joint-;ir()lcss<)r  of  the  prariiie  of  medicine,  and  he  became  the 
head  of  the  Kdinbur^'h  Medical  School  on  the  death  of  Dr  Cullen 
in  the  same  year.  He  died  on  the  jnd  of  April  18 -m.  As  a  medical 
practitioner  Gregory  was  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  at  the 
head  of  the  profession  in  Scotland.  He  was  at  one  time  president 
of  the  Edinburgh  Collie  of  Physicians,  but  his  indiscretion  in 
publishing  certain  private  proceedings  of  the  college  led  to  bill 
suspension  on  the  13th  of  May  1809  from  all  rights  and  privikfes 
which  pertained  to  the  MIowship. 

Besides  his  Conspectus  medicinae  theorrticae,  published  in  17M  as 
a  text-boi>l<  for  his  Ifi  turcs  on  the  institutes,  Ur  Gregory  was  the 
author  of  "  .A  Tlieory  of  the  ,\Ii>ids  of  Verbs,"  pubiisbed  in  the 
Edin.  Phil.  Tr.;,,,.  (17H-),  and  of  Literary  and  Pmu^timl  Sna^ 

published  in  tw<j  volumes  in  1792. 

VI.  Wii-i.iAM  GkFGORY  (tf5o3-i858),  son  of  James  Gregory 
(i75.V  'J^-O,  was  born  on  the  J5th  of  December  1803.  In  18.57 
he  became  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  .Xndersonian  Institution. 
(Jlasgow,  in  1S39  at  King's  College,  .\bcrdeen.  and  in  1S44  at 
Edinburgh  University.  He  died  on  the  :4th  of  April  1S5S. 
Gregory  was  one  of  the  first  in  England  to  advocate  the  theories 
of  Justus  von  Liebig,  and  translated  several  of  his  works.  He 
is  also  the  author  of  Oultints  «/  Ckemitlry  (t&4j),  and  an  BU- 
SMiifary  Tnatiu  am  Cktmiilry  (1853). 
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Vn.  DuNCAK  Faroiharsok  Gregory  (1813-1844),  brother 
of  the  prctciiing.  was  born  on  the  i^th  of  April  1813.  After 
Sluiiying  at  I  ho  university  of  F-fiinburgh  he  in  rS^^  entered 
Trinity  College,  Ciiml)ridgc,  where  he  was  for  a  time  assistant 
profcflsor  of  chemi^stry,  but  he  devoted  his  attention  chiefly 
to  mathematics.    He  died  on  the  23rd  of  February  1844. 

TTjc  Cambridge  Mathemalieal  Jonmat  was  oriRinated,  and  for  some 
tillM  cditwt,  by  him  ;  and  he  alio  puWi^hrd  a  CnlSfawn  of  Kxnmplei 
«/  Pnensi*  %n  ike  Dtfcrenttui  and  Inlrsrui  Culr-Ju'.  "1,  iSii;,  A 
Treatis*  on  the  ApplUaixon  of  Anaiysu  to  Soitd  Oeomciry,  «nich  he- 
left  iinfinishcdtimeompletedby  W.  Walton,  and  publisheo  poathunf 
ou»Iv  in  1H4S.  HhMMtmMea  Wrilkm,  edited  by  W.  Walton, 
with  a  biographical  meumir  bjr  Robert  Leaue  EHis,  appeared  in  1865. 

ORBOORT,  EDWARD  JOHN  (1S50-1009),  British  painter, 

horn  nr  ^mithninpton,  begun  work  at  the  age  of  fifteen  in  the 
cnjcinccr's  drawing  ofRcc  of  the  PrninTOlar  arn!  Oriental  Coir.piiny. 
Afterwards  ho  studied  at  South  Kensington,  aiKi  about  1871 
entered  on  a  successful  career  as  an  illasirator  and  as  an  admir- 
able paliitiT  .n  u:l  nn<\  wnti-r  colour.  He  was  clccttd  a&s*.iciat<'  of 
the  Royal  Academy  in  18S3,  academician  in  and  president 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  in  1S98. 
Hi*  work  is  distinguished  by  remarkable  technical  qoatities, 
fe^  OTfepfiwial  firmness  and  decision  of  draughtsmarkship  and 
Iqf  cHlainQr  «f  hamlHiHi  His  "  MatooDBi,"  m  water 

«olMW,iilii(he)fatiaBd€Mlfi7irf Billuh Art.  Ifaivtfhis 
pidttfts  were  tfaown  tt  Btulngton  House  at  the  wtntcr  es&fU- 
tfM  vt  i909-t9io«ft«r  Mi  death  in  June  1909* 

tIMMT,  OtOrnrai  BIUIRT  (1774-1841),  English 
mathentatidami  was  bom  on  the  joth  of  January  1774  at  Ya^cley 
in  Huntingdonshire.  Having  been  e<i\icated  by  Richard  Wenton, 
a  Ixriccsler  botanist,  he  pvibbshed  in  1703  a  treatise,  I.nsens 
Astronomital  .m.l  PhitasopkifrJ.  Ha\Tng  settled  at  Cambridge 
in  I7q4,  Gregory  first  acted  :<s  sulvcililor  on  the  Camhriei<^( 
InUUi^encer.  and  then  ope!:t^i  a  txi-iksflleT-'^  shop.  In  he 
obtained  an  appointment  as  mathematical  master  at  WwrUvjch 
through  the  influeneeof  Giarles  Hatton,  to  whose  notice  he  h.id 
been  brought  by  a  manuscript  on  the  "  Use  of  the  Sliding 
Role  ";  and  when  Huttem  resigned  in  1807  Gregory  succeeded 
Wm  is  tke  Bntfeaoiafaip.  Fafliiif  Iteakh  obliged  bim  to  Mlire 
in  1838;  and  hit  dbd  at  Woolwidi  wi  tlie  and  rf  Wibwaiy  i8»t. 

Gregory  wrote  Hints  for  the  Use  of  Tfaettfrs  nf  ^irmtntary  Mclke- 
matiis  (184a,  new  edition  1853).  and  UathtnatUs  tf  Froeikal 
Mm  (1825).  which  was  ref  ined  and  eolargetl  by  Henry  Law  in  1848, 
and  again  by  J.  R.  ^'oung  in  1*62.  Hi»  Letters  on  we  Kvidences  of 
Cknsitanity  ( 1S15)  have  been  several  times  reprinted,  and  an  abridg- 
ment published  by  the  Religioos  Traet  Society  in  1853.  He 
will  probably  b«  longest  remembered  tw\mB4»paPhy  oflMtrlBaU, 
which  Brst  appoawd  in  th«  calltetad  aditilM  «f  Halt's  worfco,  was 
published  separately  in  1833,  and  ha*  doca  puaed  through  several 
edit  ions.  The  minor  importance  of  his  Uemoir  of  John  Afv  vin  G"od 
(1  is  due  to  the  narrower  fame  of  the  subject.  t^rr>;ory  w  n  -  nn 
of  the  founders  of  the  Rovat  Aatrooomlcal  Sodtty.  In  1803  be  wns 
appointed  editor  of  the  CtnUmmfB  DtirjhjuA  ittt  adiMr  al  the 
Ijaiiei'  Diary  and  superintendent  of  thB  almanaisi  of  the  Statfanera' 
Company. 

ORBtPEHTBERO,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Pnissi&a  pro\nnce 
of  Pomeraiiia,  on  the  Kega,  45  m.  N.I'j.  i  f  Sliltir.  nr.  ihi:  r;i;iv.uy 
to  Koiberg.  Pop.  (1905)  720S.  It  ba.s  two  EvangLiiLal  Lhuidics 
(among  them  that  of  St  Mary,  dating  from  ijtli  ccalury),  two 
ancient  gateways,  a  powder  tower  and  a  gymnasium.  The 
manufacture  of  ULattunc^i,  stoves  and  bricks  arc  the  principal 
iadusuies.  Greifenberg  possessed  municipal  rights  as  caily  aa 
ia6»,  and  in  the  i4tb  and  ijtb  centuries  bad  a  considerable 
iIiinpiKg  tcadi^  but  it  lost  much  of  iu  prosperity  during  the 
Tkirty  Yean*  War. 
Sec  Riemaon.  GttdHtik  ier  Sladt  Crtifenberg  (lfi<Sa)., 
QRBIFBMKAOnr.  a  town  of  Germany,  ia  the  Pniiriaa 
province  of  Pomerania,  on  the  Regjitz,  la  m.  S.S.W.  of  Stettin 
by  rail.  Pop.  (1Q05)  6473.  lus  prosperity  depends  chiefly  on 
agriculture  and  it  has  a  cunsidetablc  trade  in  cattle  i  huru  am 
also  felt  manufactures  and  saw  mills.  Greifcnbugtn  was  bitiii 
in  1330,  attd  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  town  ami  futtiiied  atiout 
1250.  In  the  Thirty  Years'  War  it  was  taken  both  by  the 
imperiiibsis  and  the  Swedes,  and  in  1675  it  was  captured  by  the 
finaideQbuian^  into  wheie  poaatnioa  it  CMae  fiwdljr  in  t67ft> 


GRBIPSWALD,  a  town  of  Ck-rmany,  in  the  Pru.s'iian  provi;icc 
of  Pomerania,  on  the  navigable  Kyk,  3  m.  from  its  mouth  on 
the  Baltic  at  the  litilc  port  of  Wyk,  and  joni.  S.E.  from  Stralsnd 
by  rail.  Pop.  (1875)  18,022,  (igoj)  23,750.  It  has  wide  and 
regular  streets,  flanked  by  numerous  gabled  houses,  and  is 
surrotmded  by  ple.-'sant  promenades  on  the  site  of  its  old  ram- 
parts. The  thru  i  .tit  hie  Protestant  churches,  the  Maricnkircbe, 
the  Nikolaikirche  aod  the  Jakobikirche,  and  the  town-hidl 
(Ratham)  am  the  pctnd^  ediioa^  nd  these  with  thcfir  kft^ 
spface  «m  vtgy  pietonaque.  Then  is  a  rtaftue  of  the  eaipecat 
Ftaderidtin. aadawarmcnoiIaliathatowiL  The Induttfies 
mainly  consist  in  sMpbaiMiiig,  fish-cnrlog,  and  the  naaoftctare 
of  machinery  (port  icularly  for  agn'cutture),  and  the  commerce  in 
the  export  of  corn,  wncd  and  fish.  Therr  \s  a  theatre,  an 
orphanage  .iiid  a  n-.uri:<  iin!  library.  (Ircifswald  is,  however, 
bc5t  known  to  latr.c  by  reason  ol  its  university.  This,  founded 
in  145^1,  i-!  welt  endowed  and  is  largely  frequented  by  students 
of  medicine.  Connected  with  it  are  a  library  of  1 50.000  volumes 
and  Soo  MSS.,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  zoological  museum,  a 
gynaecological  institute,  an  ophthalmological  school,  a  botanicai 
garden  and  at  Eldena  (a  seaside  resort  on  the  Baltic)  an  astt- 
cultural  sfhooi.  In  float  of  the  univetaity,  which  had  77$ 
atndents  and  about  too  teachers  In  1904,  stands  a  monument 
commemorating  its  four  hundredth  annivenary. 

Gieifnrald  was  falmded  alMat  1*40  bjr  tiadcfs  fmn  the 
NetheriaiMfa.  In  isse  it  leceiTed  a  town  anstftutloo  and 
Lfibecfc  rights  from  Duke  Wratnlsw  of  Pomerania.  In  1370  it 
joined  the  Hanse  towns.  Stralsund,  Rostock,  Wismar  and 
LUbeck,  and  took  part  in  the  wars  t\huh  Ihey  carried  on  against 
the  kings  of  Denmark  and  .\orua\ .  During  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  it  \v:ls  formed  into  a  fortress  by  the  imperialists,  but  they 
vacated  it  in  1631  to  the  ."swedes,  in  whose  possrs,sicin  it  rcmaineri 
after  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  In  167?!  it  was  raptured  liy  the 
clwtor  of  Brandenburg,  but  was  restored  to  the  Swedes  in  the 
following  ye.ir;  in  17 13  it  was  desolated  by  the  Russians;  Sa 
T715  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Denmark;  and  in  1711  it 
was  again  rr^lorcd  to  Sweden,  under  whose  protection  it  remained 
till  1815.  when,  along  with  the  whole  of  Swedish  Pomerania, 
it  came  into  the  poseeawon  e(  PMimiB. 

See  J.  G.  L.  Kosegartrn,  Gesekkkle  ier  UnifertitSt  GreffstraU 
(1856);  C.  OMtrding,  Beitrag  mr  Geiekithit  dtr  Stadt  CrtifsmoU 
(3  \'ok,  1827-1829);  and  1.  i^egler.  GesckiehU  itr  Stadt  GrtrftmM 
(GrcifawaJd,  ibv/l. 

GREISEN  (in  French,  hyahmiclt),  a  modification  of  granite, 
consisting  essentially  of  quartz  and  white  mi<:a,  and  distinguished 

iroaa ffaiiiM^l^^^^haeii|Wotle^|yja4 btoiita.  la Uiehand 

abundance  of  hnwihir  dyatals  of  muscovite,  but  maqy  giciwia 
have  much  of  the  appeaiancc  of  granite,  except  that  tbey  ara 

|>aler  in  colour.  The  commonest  accessory  minerals  are  tourma- 
line, topaz,  apatite,  ditorspar  and  iron  atides;  a  little  felspai 
more  or  less  altered  ma;'  al-i  i  In  ]>ri  sr'ii  and  .1  brown  mica  which 
is  biotit.o  or  lithionite.  i  hi:  tourmalioe  in  section  is  brown, 
green,  blue  or  i  olourless.  and  often  the  same  crystal  sliows  many 
dilTerent  tints.  TIil-  wliile  mica  forms  mostly  large  plateei  with 
imperfect  cryslaUiue  outlines.  The  quartz  is  rich  in  fluid 
enclosures.  Apatite  aad  topaz  axe  both  coWuclcsa  and  of 
irregular  fanb  Fdipajr  if  pteMot  atajr  ha  oithodaw  and 
oiigodasc. 

Grciani  eocars  typic&lly  in  belts  or  veins  imtcneotiag  graaita. 
At  the-cmtK  of  each  vein  there  ia  asualiir  a  fiaswe  whiich  aa*y 
be  open  or  filled  with  quarts.  The  gfciacn  beads  are  from  ■  io. 
up  to  a  ft.  or  more  in  thidauaa.  At JtlMW  atiter  edges  tfaqr  paw 
gradually  into  the  graaite,  (ot  tliQr  oontaiii  felspar  crystals  noes 
or  less  completely  altered  into  aggregates  of  whitf  mka  and 
cjuartz.  The  transition  between  the  two  rocks  is  perfectly 
^raiiiMl,  a  fac  t  whiih  shows  that  the  gn  ;si  n  has  been  produced 
by  alicTa'i.in  o:  ihr  granite.  Vapours  or  llu.ds  ri.siiij^  through 
the  li^i  jr.:  ha'.  c  been  the  a>£ciit<  vvhi'-h  ciTi.vlud  tl.i  wm  jt.r,  inn. 
They  must  have  touluined  uuoruie,  boron  and  prob.ibly  also 
lithium,  far  topaz,  mica  and  tourmaline,  the  new  minerals  of  the 
graaite,  cootaiu  these  demeats.  Xfac  changp  it  a  post-volqukic 

xn.  19 
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or  pDeumatoIytic  one  induced  by  the  vapoiurs  wt  hte  by  the 

granite  magma  when  it  cools.    Probably  the  rock  was  at  a 

relatively  hij^h  tcmptralurc  al  iht  tiiiii;.  A  biiriiUr  type  of 
allcratior..  lh>:  ccvclypmuil  of  wkae  mica,  quartz  and  lourmalitie, 
is  found  b.omf'.iMies  in  sedimentary  rsnks  aruuiid  gruniii;-  massrs. 
Greisen  is  clu&i'ly  connected  with  srhari  rork  ho;h  ui  i;.^  niini^ra- 
k>t;it.d  composition  and  in  its  :iiodi:  of  ori^rin.  The  latu-r  is  a 
pneumatolytic  product  consiatiuK  of  quftrlz  and  tourmaline; 
it  often  contains  white  mica  and  thus  passes  by  all  stages  into 
gieitea.  Both  of  these  rocks  carry  frequently  small  percentages 
of  t^BOlide  (cassiterite)  and  may  be  worked  as  ores  of  tin.  They 
mre  codudod  in  Cornwall,  Saxony,  Tasmania  and  olher  districts 
■wbkh  *n  centfCS  of  tin-mining.  Kfany  other  gTciseDS  occur 
in  which  no  tin  is  found.    The  analyses  show  the  compositinn 
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of  Coriiifth  graijilc  and  grciscn.  They  make  it  dca.r  thai  there 
has  been  an  introduction  of  fluoriHo  ^.tui  boron  and  a  diminutiuii 
in  the  alkalies  during  the  transtornuuion  of  the  gr.tniln;  nxk 
inli    Ii:  ^  :f:si:n.  (J.  S. 

GREIZ,  a  town  of  (i«rmany,  capital  of  tht-  [)rin(  i[jaiily  of 
Reuss-Grciz  iRuu^i  che  Elder),  in  a  pleasant  valley  on  ihc  right 
book  of  the  W  hite  Kkter,  near  the  borders  of  Saxony,  and  tirj  rn 
liy  Hdl  S.  from  Leipdg.  Pop.  (1875)  ii.6S7;  (iQoj)  .3,114 
It  couiits  of  two  pvts,  the  old  town  on  the  right  biok  and  the 
new  towo  on  tb«  kft  bank  of  the  river;  it  is  laptd^  growing 
ud  h  fegulvly  laid  ouU  The  piindptl  bMiMiwgB  n»  the 
pabce  of  the  prince  of  Reuas-Grds,  sumninded  by  a  fine  park, 
the  old  ch&tcau  on  a  rocky  hill  overlooking  the  town,  tiK  sununer 
palace  with  a  fine  j^^rdrn,  the  old  town  church  dating  from  1225 
and  posscssinK  a  Ijfauliful  lower,  the  town  hall,  ".he  j;o'>'ern- 
mcntal  builJiiiK"  i;iid  statues  of  tiie  emjieror  V.ilii  iiii  i.  and 
of  Bismarck.  'Iliere  are  cia.=.sirrd  and  modern  sclnu'ls  and  a 
school  of  textile  industry.  The  imiu.sirics  arc  connideraljlc, 
and  include  dyeing,  tanning  and  the  miinufaciure  of  woollen, 
cotton,  shawls,  coverlets  and  paper.  GreU  (lormerly  Gniu  z)  h 
apparently  a  town  of  Slav  origin.  From  the  12th  century  it 
was  governe<!  hy  ndi'^mii  (Vogic),  but  in  1236  it  came  into  the 
possession  ot  Cera,  an>!  iti  1550  of  the  younger  Una  af  the  house 
of  Plauen.  It  was  wholly  destroyed  by  fire  in  and  almost 
tetany  in  180a. 

See  Wilke.  Crti*  tuid  s*iiu  Vrnfthnng  (187 j),  and  Jakn^eriekle 
itt  Veninsftr  C^kskt  GncMdUs  (1894.  leq.) 

GRENADA,  the  aoiitheniiiMMt  of  tlie  Windward  Islands, 
British  West  Indies.  It  lies  between  ii*  38^  and  «'  15'  N. 
and  between  61°  35'  and  61°  50'  W.,  being  140  m.  S.W.  of 
Barbados  and  85  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Trinidad.  In  ritape  oval,  it  is 
21  m.  long,  12  m.  broad  at  ils  rnaxiinuin  and  lias  an  area  of  1 1; ; 
sq.  m  It  owes  much  of  its  beauty  to  a  well-wooded  range  of 
monniains  trLiversing  the  island  from  N.  to  S.  and  throwing  off 
from  liic  centre  spurs  which  form  piriuresquc  and  fertile  valle\-s. 
These  mountains  attain  their  highest  eleval  ion  in  Mount  Catharine 
(2750  ft.).  In  the  S.E.  and  N.W.  there  are  stretches  of  low  or 
undulating  ground,  devoted  to  fruit  growing  and  cattle  raising. 
The  island  is  of  volcanic  origin;  the  only  signs  of  upheaval  are 
raised  ymestone  beaches  in  the  extreme  N.  Red  and  grey 
itndBtoBei,  hornblende  and  argillaiceous  iciiiat  are  found  in  the 
mountains,  porpfayty  and  baaaltic  ndca  also  occur;  ml|dnir 
.itrd  fuller's  eatth  ai»  motkai.  tn  tlie  centre,  at  the  iieiglitaf 
1 7  40  ft .  above  the  sea,  is  the  drief  natural  cnriodty  of  Grenada, 
the  Cnr^d  E'.urig,  a  circular  lake,  13  acres  in  extent,  occupying 
the  site  of  an  af\cicnt  crater.  Near  it  is  a  large  sanatorium, 
much  fretjue'ited  as  a  he.iilh  resort.  In  tlie  riorth-enit  ii  a  larger 
lake.  Lake  ,\nt.iii-.e.  also  oct  upN  ing  a  (;r;'tcr.  hut  it  lies  almost  at 
the  sea  Icvi  !.  The  isla:id  is  wrt'ercd  by  severid  short  rivers, mainly 
on  the  east  and  south;  there  arc  niimeroua  fresh  wafer  «!prinp-5, 
as  well  as  hot  chalybeate  and  sulfdinroits  springs.  The  south- 
eaatem  coast  is  much  indented  with  ba>'s.   The  climate  is  good, 


the  temperature  equable  and  epidemic  diseases  are  rare.  In  the 

low  country  the  average  yearly  temperature  fs  82*  F.,  but  it  is 
cooler  in  tlie  he.'j;hts.  The  rainfaJl  is  very  heavv',  amounting  ia 
some  parti  lo  as  much  as  ;oo  ir.,,  a  year.  The  rainy  season  lasts 
from  May  to  Deeember,  liu;  refreshing  shower.';  trcqiienl  ly  <xxvir 
during  other  |>art:>  of  the  year.  1  he  average  annual  rainfall 
al  .'^t  (ieorges  is  79  0;  in.,  and  at  Grand  Elang  164  in.  The 
excellent  climate  and  good  sea-bathing  have  made  Grenada  the 
health  resort  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  especially  of  Trinidad. 
Good  roads  and  bycways  intersect  it  in  every  direction.  The  soil 
is  extraordinarily  fertile,  the  chief  products  being  cocoa  and 
spices,  especially  nutmegs.  The  exports,  sent  chiefly  to  Great 
Britain,  are  cocoa,  spices,  wool,  Cotton,  coSee,  live  stock,  hides, 
turtles,  turtle  shell,  kola  nuts,  vanilla  and  timber.  Barbados 
is  dependent  Ott  Gmmda  for  tlie  majority  of 
iiaHnnNMid.  Sufwr  {»  atill grown,  and  mm 
and  mobflsea  are  ma<te,  but  the  consump- 
tion of  these  is  confined  to  the  island. 

Elementary  education  is  chietly  in  the 
handi  of  the  vari<jus  denominations,  whose 
'  stheuls  are  a.isisted  by  ^•overnnienL  grants-in-aid.  There  arc, 
however,  a  few  .s<Tula.r  srhools  conducted  by  the  government, 
and  fiovciniuenl-aided  scconilary  schools  lor  girls  and  a 
pT.T.mniar  school  for  buys.  The  .sch(K>Ls  arc  controlled  by  a 
board  of  education,  the  members  of  which  are  nominated 
by  the  government,  and  small  fees  are  charged  in  all  schools. 
The  governor  of  the  Windward  Islands  leaides  in  Grenada  and 
is  administrator  of  it.  The  LcfildRtiva  Couaca  oaasisls  of  14 
members;  7  including  the  gow«mor  u*  M-^pcis  acmben  and 
the  rest  are  nominated  by  the  Crown.  BagUib  ii  UDivciially 
spoken,  but  the  negroes  use  a  Frendi  IwMTi  irJdcIt,  lHnie«cr» 
is  gradually  dying  out.  Only  s%  of  the  mhabitants  are  vhite, 
the  rest  being  negroes  and  mulattoes  with  a  few  East  Indians. 
The  capital,  St  George,  in  the  south-west,  is  built  upon  a  lava 
]>eninsula  juf.irig  into  the  sea  and  forniing  one  sirle  of  its  land- 
locked harl^Jur.  It  iii  surroufldcd  by  an  ampliiihealte  of  hills, 
up  the  sides  of  which  climb  the  red-brick  houses  of  the  town. 
.\t  the  cxircmiiy  of  the  peninsula  is  Fort  St  George,  with  a 
saluting  battery.  The  rifige  connecting  Fort  St  George  with 
Hoqiitsl  Hill  is  tunnelled  lo  give  access  to  the  two  parts  of  the 
towvi  lying  on  either  .side.  The  population  in  root  was  5198. 
There  are  four  other  towns — on  the  west  coast  Gouyave,  or 
Charlotte  Town,  an;!  4  ni.  N.  of  it  Victoria;  on  the  north  cosst 
Sauteurs;  and  Crcnviilc  at  the  bead  of  ,  a  wide  bay  on  the  east. 
Thqr  axe  all  in  frequent  oommuiiicatibn  with  the  capital  by 
stctacr.  Hie  population  of  thacBtiKcalany  in  1901  waat^^ji. 

HbAtty.— Grenada  was  discovCTed  in  1498  by  Columbus, 
who  named  It  ConccptiMi.  Neither  the  Spanish  nor  the  British, 
to  whom  it  was  granted  in  1627,  settled  on  the  island.  The 
governor  of  Martinique,  du  Parquet,  ]>urchased  it  in  1650, 
and  the  French  were  well  received  h\  the  Curibs,  whom  ihcy 
aflerwartls  extirpated  with  the  greatest  cruelly.  In  1605 
Grenada  jjassed  into  the  hands  of  ihe  French  \\'c=t  India  Com- 
pany, and  ivas  ailif.intstered  by  :l  until  its  dissoh:tn>n  in  1674, 
when  the  island  passed  to  the  Ir'rench  Crown.  Cocoa,  coffee  and 
eo'.ton  were  iniroduci  1!  in  ■714.  During  the  wars  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  Grenada  capitulated  to  the  British  forces  in 
1762,  and  was  formally  ceded  next  year  hy  Uie  Treaty  of  Paris. 
The  French,  under  Count  d'Estaing,  re-captured  the  island  in 
1779,  but  it  was  restored  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Treaty  ol 
Vctsailles  in  1785.  A  rebellion  against  the  British  rule,  instigated 
and  amistedtortlia  Ftcocb,  oecuned  in  1795,  but  wasqodled  by 
Sir  Salph  AbMcrmnliy  fn  the  following  year.  Tim  emancipation 
ofthesitavestook  placete  18^7.  and  by  1677  it  was  found  neccasaiy 
to  introduce  East  Indian  labour.  Grenada,  with  cocoa  as  its 
staple,  has  not  experienced  similar  depression  to  that  which 
overtook  the  supar-prowinp  isbinds  of  the  Wttt  IndiCS, 
See  Grrnr.dd  Handboak  il.ondon,  UK'S). 

GRENADE  (from  the  Fremh  »ord  for  a  pomegranate,  from  a 

rrsembhncc  in  ?hnpe  to  that  fruit'),  a  small  sphericnl  explosive 
vrswl  thrown  bv  harid.  Ilnndj^ffn-des  were  us<"d  in  war  in 
the  i6th  century,  but  the  word  "  grenade  "  was  also  from  tlie 
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first  uM-d  to  imply  an  explosive  shell  fired  from  a  gun;  thfa 
sunivts  to  the  present  day  in  the  German  Granatt.  These 
weapons  were  rmployed  after  about  i6<So,  by  special  troops 
calkti  ■•  Krenadicns  "  (^.v.^.  atld  in  the  wars  of  the  i;Lh  ami  iSch 
rcn'urii-s  thuy  urc  caniiim:;lly  met  wi:h.  They  became  obsolete 
in  the  19th  oeDtury,  but  were  given  a  now  Icasp  if  life  in  the  sotli, 
owing  to  their  employm cut  in  the  sii-pu  of  Tort  Arthur  in  i'.)o\, 
where  hand-grenades  of  a  moieru  type,  and  coaiaining  powerful 
modem  explosives,  proved  very  effective  (see  AMJtUNiTioN,<SAeU). 
Hand-grenadea  filled  with  cfaemicalK  and  made  of  glass  are  used 
as  a  method  of  iiiB  CAUnction,  and  tiniilar  vessels  containing  a 

Uquid  with  a,  vcqr  auonc  aaxB  ue  wed  to  dinover  detect*  ia  ft 

^bllUA  Off 

VBMWaaat,  oilgiiMl^  &  aoUler  wkow  apecU  duty  it  wu 
to  throw  haad-graudcB.  Thelatterwereinuwforacoiaidenible 

time  before  any  special  organir^tion  was  given  to  the  troops 
who  were  to  use  them.  In  1667  four  men  per  company  in  the 
Frcnth  Rc-imtn!  Koi  were  trained  with  greiii'.des  i'sie>;e  of 
Lille  I,  and  in  i6(>S-i670  grenadier  companies  were  formed  in 
this  regitnor.t  and  in  about  thirty  others  of  the  French  line. 
Evelyn,  in  his  Didry.  lt\h  US  that  on  the  Juth  of  June  1678  he 
saw  at  Jlounslow  "  a  new  ^ott  of  soldiers  called  ijrmiadiers.  wJio 
were  dexterous  in  flinging  hand  granadcs."  As  in  the  case  oi 
the  fusiliers,  the  French  prartire  was  therefore  quickly  copied 
in  England.  Eventually  each  £nglish  battalion  had  a  grenadier 
OOiopany  (see  for  illustrations  ArchaeoJogkal  Journal,  xziii.  222, 
•ad  zlvk  311^14).  Boidok  their  greiuda  mnd  the  fiielock, 
grenadkn  earned  axet  wfaidi,  with  the  sreoades,  were  employed 
itt  the  asaatdt  oC  foiticaaes,  m  we  en  told  in  the  oelebcated  song, 
"The  British  GramuUen." 

The  grenadier  cooqiuiiea  were  formed  always  of  the  most 
powerful  men  in  the  regiment  and,  when  the  grenade  ceased 
to  be  used,  they  maintained  their  existence  ;ls  the  "crack.  " 
companies  of  their  battalions,  taking  the  right  of  the  Hue  oa 
parade  and  wearing  the  distinctive  grenadier  headdress.  This 
system  was  almost  universal,  and  the  typical  infantry  regiment 
of  the  18th  and  early  igth  century  had  a  grenadier  and  a  light 
company  bc$id«  its  "  line  "  companies.  In  the  British  and  other 
armies  these  ilite  companies  were  frequently  taken  from  their 
regiments  and  combined  in  grenadier  and  light  infantry  battalions 
for  special  service,  and  Napoleon  carried  this  practice  still  further 
in  the  French  army  by  organizing  brigades  and  divitioiiis  of 
ftemdiers  (and  correspondingly  of  volligeurt).  Indeed  the 
companie*  thus  deteclied  from  the  line  ptntinilly  never  letaiaed 
to  it,  snd  thb  KiB  ittoided  with  itrioiM  evai»  ior  ^e  batttlioa 
at  the  outbreak  of  war  lost  porhaM  ft  qoaitor  oC  Its  best  men, 
the  average  men  only  remainingwiUitheihie.  Tliis  apedalorgan- 
ization  of  grenadiers  and  light  comptanics  lasted  in  the  British 
army  until  ab<3ut  18^8.  In  the  Prussian  service  the  grenadiers 
became  prmianrnt  and  indefn'iident  battalions  al.iout  1740,  and 
the  Rrarlual  a<lo;itioa  of  the  four  conipaay  batlaltoo  by  Trussia 
and  other  nations  tended  still  further  to  place  the  grenadiers  by 
themselves  and  apart  ftT>m  the  line.  Thus  at  the  present  Hay 
in  Germany,  Rusjiia  and  other  counlries.  the  tilleof  "grenadiers'" 
is  borne  by  Une  regiments,  indistitiguisbable,  except  for  details 
o(  luifinin  and  often  the  tspril  de  corps  inherited  from  the  old 
tttU  oompaiucs,  from  the  rest.  In  the  British  service  the  only 
graiadicn  remaining  arc  the  Grenadier  Guards,  originally  the 
let  rcginent  of  Foot  Guards,  wliich  was  formed  in  i66e  on  the 
Dueieiis  of  ft  ngtmeDt  of  English  nyalista  which  ftilknred  the 
fortunes  of  Oiaries  II.  in  exile.  In  Rnrie  ft  tdnle  amy  onpt 
( hcadquaiteiB  M<ecow) ,  inclusive  of  ita  aitillefy  tuits,  baus  the 
title. 

The  spedal  headdress  of  the  grenadier  was  a  pointed  cap,  with 

peak  and  :lap.-i,  of  embroidered  cloth,  or  a  lo<jse  ftir  cap  of  sinnlar 
sbt^pe;  both  these  were  light  held  service  caps.  The  fur  cap 
has  in  the  course  of  time  developed  into  the  tall  "  hciirskir.  ' 
worn  by  Rrili'ih  guard?  and  various  corp.s  of  other  armies,  the 
embroidered  lieUi  rap  sur.-ive.^.  transformed,  however,  into  a 

heavy  brass  headdress,  in  the  uniform  of  the  ist  Prussian  Foot 
Guards,  the  ist  Prussian  Gviard  (jrenadien  tad  the  Russian 
Paul  (Paviovsl^)  Grenadier  Guards. 


QRBNADINE8,  a  chain  of  islets  in  the  Windward  Islands, 
West  Indies.  They  stretch  for  60  m.  between  St  \'ince.u  and 
Grenada,  following  a  N.K.  to  S.W.  direction,  and  consist  of  some 
6tx>  islets  and  rocks.  Some  are  a  few  square  milevi  in  extent, 
others  arc  merely  rocky  cones  projectiiiR  from  the  deep.  For 
puqmseji  of  administration  they  are  divided  between  St  Vincent 
and  ("irenad.i.  Bequia,  the  .  hiei  island  in  the  St  Vincent  group, 
is  long  and  narrow,  with  an  area  6  sq.  m.  Owing  to  a  lack  of 
water  it  is  only  slightly  cultivated,  but  game  is  plentiful. 
Admiralty  Bay,  on  the  W.  side,  is  a  safe  and  oonroodious 
harbour.  Carriacou,  belonging  to  Grenada,  is  the  hrj^t  of  the 
CnHip,beiiig7ni.long,2Bkwideandi3sq.ni.inciteirt..  Aiidge 
of  hua^  liswg  to  an  altitude  of  foa  ft.,  tiftvenea  the  centre  from 
N.E.  to  S.W.;  hoe  adraieable  bniidlng  stone  Is  found.  There 
are  two  good  haiboais  on  the  west  ooost,  HiUsborough  Bay  on 
which  stands  Hillsborough,  the  chief  town,  and  Tyrcll  Bay, 
farther  south.  The  island  is  thickly  populated,  the  negro 
peasantry  occupying  sm.iU  lots  and  working  on  the  mc;i.',rr 
system.  Excellent  oysters  are  found  along  the  coast,  and  cotton 
and  cattle  .ire  ihc  chief  ctqportflk  Pop.  of  the  group,  mostly  on 
Carriacou  iiQOii  6407. 

GRENOBLE,  the  a.^cient  capital  of  the  Dauphine  in  .S.E. 
France,  and  now  the  chief  town  of  the  ls6re  department,  75  m. 
by  rail  from  Lyons,  38J  m.  from  Chamb^ry  and  85^  m.  from 
Gap.  Pop.  (1906),  town,  58,641:  commune,  73,022.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  beautifully  situated,  and  al>o  one  of  the  most  strongly 
fottiiied,  dties  iaEurape.  Built  at  a  Iieight  of  70a  it.  on  both 
banks  of  the  rim  Isiie  Just  above  its  junction  with  the  Dnc, 
the  loen  oocuplce  ft  oonsidecable  plain  ftl  the  aottth-westem  end 
of  the  fertile  urairfvaudaa  valley.  To  the  north  rise  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  to  the  east  the  range  of  Bellc- 
donnc,  and  to  the  south  those  of  Taillefer  and  the  Moucherotie, 
the  higher  summits  of  ihe.sc  ranges  bcinf;  partly  covered  with 
snow,  from  the  Jardin  de  \'ille  and  the  quays  of  the  banks  of 
the  Iserc  the  summit  of  Mont  Bianc  itself  is  visible.  The  greater 
part  of  the  town  rises  oa  the  left  bank  of  the  Isere,  which  is 
bordered  by  broad  quays.  The  older  portion  has  the  tortuoiu 
and  narrow  streets  usual  in  towns  that  have  been  confined  within 
fortifications,  but  in  modem  times  these  hindrances  have  been 
demolished.  The  newer  portion  of  the  town  has  wide  thorough- 
fares  and  buildings  of  the  modern  French  type,  solid  but  not 
picturesque.  The  original  town  (of  but  small  extent)  was  built 
on  the  ii(^t  hank  of  the  Uiie  at  the  southern  loot  of  the  Mont 
Rachsis,  now  oovered  by  •  mcoession  of  fortresace  that  rise 
pfetntesquely  oo  the  slope  «(  that  Un  to  ft  vecy  eonsidenUe 
hefgbt  (Ms  ^  *^<Me  the  (em). 

GrenoUe  is  the  seat  of  a  Udiopric  wfaidi  was  fonoded  in  the 
4th  century,  and  now  comprises  the  department  of  the  Isire — 
formerly  a  stiffragan  of  Vicnne  it  now  forms  part  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical province  of  Lyons.  The  most  remarkable  building  in  the 
lu'.vu  is  the  Palais  de  Justice,  erected  (late  15th  century  to  i6th 
century)  on  the  site  of  the  old  palace  of  the  Parlement  ul  t'ne 
Dauphinf.  Opposite  is  the  most  noteworthy  church  of  the  city, 
•.hat  of  St  Andrfi  (l^lh  century),  formerly  the  chaficl  of  the 

dauphins  of  the  V'iennois:  in  it  is  the  i7tb  century  monumcot 
of  Bayard  (1476-1524),  the  chevalier  saiu  peur  et  sons  reprocke, 
which  was  removed  hither  in  iSaa;  but  it  is  uncertain  whose 
bones  arc  therein.  The  cathedral  dnirch  of  Notre  Dame  is  a 
heavy  building,  dating  in  part  fmm  the  nth  oentaiy.  The 
church  of  St  Lament,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  laiie,  is  the  oldest 
in  the  dty  (ixth  ccatwiy)  end  has  a  lemariuhle  ciypt,  dntiog 
from  MeroTinpan  dues.  Itte  town  hall  is  a  mainly  modem 
building,  constructed  on  the  site  of  the  palace  of  the  dauphins, 
while  the  prefecture  is  entirely  modem.  The  town  library 
coiu  iins  a  corisideraljlo  collcr-ion  of  paintings,  m.ilnly  of  the 
mo  lcrn  I'Veixh  school,  but  is  more  remarkable  for  its  very  rich 
cuikctioii  of  MSS.  ac.d  printed  ln>oks  l':!-o,aoo  vols.) 

which  in  great  part  beh>nfied  till  17:1?  to  the  monastery  of  the 
Grande  Chartreuse.  The  natural  histoiy  museutn  housi's  riih 
collections  of  various  kiitds,  which  contain  i,inur  aiia)  numerous 
geological  specimens  from  the  neighbouring  districts  of  the 
Danphini  and  Savoy.  The  university,  revived  in  modem  times 
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a/ter  a  long  abeyaaoe,  ftCCapies  R  modern  buUdinK.  as  dots  also 
the  hospitai,  tbuii|^  btimicd  as  far  back  as  the  15th  century. 
Thcrt;  arc  nuniL-ruu.s  *o<klii:s  i:i  tlic  li>v,  n.  iiii.IarUng  thf  Addcmii? 
Delpfaiii/ik  (founded  in  177^1,  .iiul  niisny  i':i,iT:inh\t:  institutions. 

The  ^^ajllc  i:idu.s*ry  ot  (lrcn<il)lr  is  ihi-  m;ii;u(;i;  1  ure  of  kid 
glovet.  rtiosl  of  the  so-calicd  lyiiils  Jo-.nni  hm.f,  m.idi  here — ihcy 
arc  named  after  the  revivL-r  (jf  \hc  ;irl.  X.  Ji.iiU!:i 
There  arc  al)Out  tlo  giuve  tuctones,  whicii  employ  iH.joo  persons 
(ol  whom  15,000  are  women),  the  annual  output  bring  about 
000,000  dozen  pain  vi  gloves.  Among  other  articles  ptodoced 
at  Grenoble  am  Mtifidtl  ccnmUt  l^ueim,  straw  hats  aad 
carved  (umitttie. 

Grcooble  occupiea  the  siteolCHbwo.  a  viUagc  ot  the  Aliobrogca, 
which  only  becane  of  importance  when  fortiticd  by  Diocledao 
and  Masimiaa  at  the  end  of  the  jrd  carttu)-.  Us  present  name 
it  a  coimption  of  Gratianopolis,  a  title  csenawd  pnimhiy  in 
brniour  of  Gratlan  (4th  century),  who  failed  tt  lo  the  rank  of  a 
eiviliii.  Afitr  la.ssiiif!  uinicr  the  power  of  the  burgundians 
(t.  .\Ac)        tlic  I  r.-vnks  it  became  part  of  the  kingiloin 

of  I'rovonii'  (K7P  lo^j'.  On  the  l)rcak-uii  l  i  liat  kingdom  a 
lotif;  NtnijjKh"  sii[irrir.a<  r  t'n&Ufd  IH-Inci  ii  Ihf  bishopt  <d 

ihi  (ity  and  the  Lcullil!-  01  Ailxni,  the  laUel  liniill>  winning  the 
day  in  the  ulh  century,  and  taking  iht:  tuieol  Daiifhinsof  tht.- 
Viennois  in  the  13th  ccntur>-.  In  1340  (Jrcnoblc  w:w>  ipdtd  »iih 
the  rest  of  the  Daaphinc  to  France,  but  retained  various mutudpal 
privileitets  which  had  bet.-n  granted  by  the  dauphins  to  tlie  town, 
originally  by  a  charter  of  1243.  In  1563  it  was  sacked  by  the 
Protestants  under  the  baron  des  Adrets.  but  in  157.^  the  Armncaa 
of  iu  gmimor,  BetUaod  de  C«(des>  saved  it  bam  a  refxtitiaD 
«<  tha  iiaiaaen  of  St  Barthahmiew.  In  i»o  iM^gnitees 
(t)4^l4a6)  took  tfaa  lows  hi  the  name  of  Henry  IV.,  then  still 
a  notestant,  and  daring  his  kmg  governorship  (which  Isated 
to  his  death)  did  much  for  it  by  the  construction  of  fiirtifications, 
quays.  Sic.  In  1 768  the  attetnpt  of  the  king  lo  weaken  the  power 
of  the  {nirlfiiKiU  of  Grenoble  (which,  though  ftrirtiv  a  judji 
autho^i1^  .  ha<!  prpwrvcd  tr.iditi^ins  uf  iniicjx  ruirnt  e.  sinic  the 
^Uiponsion  of  Lhi-  5latr!.->;cn.Tul  of  tlie  Duupliinc  iti  Uir  S)  r<_iiisfd 
Ifaepetiplf  to  n.r-.n-i.  and  the  d.iy  of  liic  iiics  '  i  jihof  June  itS^* 
is  memorntiic  tor  the  <!eie;ii  i>i  the  roy:d  loncf.  In  1700,  on  th<- 
formation  ot  the  department  ot  the  Iserr,  Grenoble  became  ii» 
capital.  Grenobte  was  the  first  important  town  to  opeit  its  gales 
to  Ni^xiicon  on  his  return  from  Elba  (rth  o{  March  1815),  but 
a  few  months  later  (Jvly)  it  was  obliged  lo  surrender  to  the 
Austciaa  amjr.  Oadog  to  iu  atuaiimi  Gicnohk  was  focinoriy 
nach  suhject  10  iio«]a»  paitiottlar^  iB  tho  eaae  ct  the  wild  Orac 
One  of  the  worst  took  place  In  istp,  while  that  of  utD  known 
as  the  Mtif  ^  ^  S«M  Crtpim.  Among  the  celehiftka  wlio 
have  been  born  at  Grenoble  arc  Vaucanson  (i 700-1 78a), Mabiy 
(XJ00-178O.  Condillac  {1715-17*0).  Beyle,  best  knmn  a» 
Stcndhid.  hi^  i:'»H  J<  citerrc  (17S3-184S),  Banave  (fTiioi?^)) 
and  (.."aMnitr  I't-rier  ii777-iS<j\. 

S.-.'  A.  riudhf.inr^ie,  I!,-!.<,r,-  'Tr.-npWr'  flf*8>;  A.  Rouv,  hi 
Corpfvation  dfs  luwfjeri  4t  Ormotik  nhS-r.  II.  Uuhjmtl.  Gr€nvHe 
(omiicrA  (mmue  cmtM  d^«xaini»ns  [i<)02r.  }■  Mdrion,  OtrtMlntni 
Jc  I'i'tl'Sf  •nlhi'draU  de  CttnMe  (Paris,  \^)}.         (.W.  .A.  B.  C.) 

0R2NVILLE.  SIR  BBVIL  (1506-1643).  Royalist  soldier  in  the 
English  Civil  W.ir  C»ec  GatAT  Rebeluon),  was  educated  at 
EaHcr  Collcgr,  Oxford.  .\s  member  of  Parliament,  first  for 
Gomwall.  then  for  lmnocaton«  GrenviUe  supported  Sir  John 
ENM  and  the  oppoaitlen,  and  his  hUiniacy  wit  h  Eliot  was  lifelong. 
In  lAjio,  however,  he  afipcars  as  a  loyaUst  going  to  the  Scottish 
War  tn  the  train  el  Charies  I.  The  nssons  of  this  change  of 
front  are  unknown,  but  Gccnvilk'a  honour  was  i^vestispiidon, 
and  he  mtot  have  entirely  convinced  himsetf  that  he  was  doing 
right.  At  anv  r.iie  la-  a  .cry  valuable  recruit  to  the  roy.ili,st 
cause.  U-ii)g  *  thi;  most  K^-neciUv  loved  man  in  Comwall."  Ai 
thf  ootbrciik  o£  the  Ci*.  .1  \\'.<r  lie  .wA  m'^ieis  l'I  il-e  j:.jmi\  iu>r 
only  proclaimed  the  king'.s  (.  omnii>Mon  oi  .\ri.;>  :U  i  ,1  jrn c->!tin 
j'..».irt^>.  but  also  persuaded  the  ir.imi  j  .1 '.  ui  the  ii>uu'.y  to 
de^'inre  their  opponents  guilty  ot  nut  and  uniawiui  ii^iiibly, 
whereupon  the  I'tvsr  (omitalui  was  callcil  out  to  cupel  them. 
Under  the  conunand  of  Sir  Ralph  Uoptoa,  ^  lie\-ii  took  a 


<&tinguished  part  in  the  actioa  «f  firadock  Down,  and  at 
Strauon  (16  May  164,1),  where  the  parliamentary  earl  of  Stamford 

wa*  conipielely  routed  by  thr  Cornishnicn,  led  onr  the  stormin)^ 
panics  whif  h  captured  Chudleigh's  lints  \  Ciiirendon,  vii.  .So).  A 
month  Inter,  the  cnde.avo'jr  of  Hoptoii  to  unite  with  ilauricc  and 
Hertford  /mm  Oxford  brought  on  the  battle  of  Lan*dowti,  near 
Bath.  Here  (irenvtlle  was  killed  .it  the  hc.id  ct  the  Cornish 
infantry  as  it  rciached  the  top  ai  the  iiill.  lii»  daub  waA  a  biow 
from  whicii  the  king's  cause  in  the  West  never  recovered,  for 
lie  alone  knew  how  to  handle  tlie  Corniahmcn.  Hopton  they 
inutdandnspected,  but  GrenviUe  they  loved  as  pecutiarly  their 
own  commander,  and  after  his  death  there  is  httie  moR  heard 
of  the  reckless  valour  which  had  won  Strattoo  aad  Laasdown. 
Gnnnlle  is  (ha  type  af  all  that  was  hest  In  Eni^  toyalism. 
He  was  Bother  iii|»dDns»  drunken  nor  dwdute,  hot  hts  loyalty 
was  umdfish,  his  liie  pnie  and  his  skill  no  less  than  iiis  bravery 
unquestionable.  A  monument  to  him  has  been  erected  on  the 
field  of  Lar.siiuwri. 

See  Lloyd,  ,\frn:'j:rs  of  ExciUcnl  Pcrsona^cf  i  t663) ;  S.  R. Gardiner, 
lUiiiiry  of  Ihe  /  njj.'u/i  CnU  War  (vol.  i-  p»isim). 

GRENVILLE,   GEORGE    (x7i»-j77o),    F.ngKsb  statesman, 

secniul  son  of  Richard  (irexivillc  imd  ilcster  Temple,  aflirw.irds 

Counts  Teotple,  wa&  bom  on  the  14th  of  October  1712.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ  C^lniicfa,  Oxford,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1735.  He  entered  parlaament  in  1741  as 
member  for  Buckingham,  and  oontianed  tO  IcpMent  that 
borough  till  hit  death.  In  parliament  he  waa  n  member  ol 
the  "  Boy  Patriot  "  party  which  opposed  Sir  fiohstt  Wa^tote. 
In  Deccmfaar  1744  ha  heoaae  a  hnid  of  tin  adniltnliy  in  tha 
Pdham  admimstratnn.  He  allied  Uosiif  «alh  Us  hnCher 
Kiebud  and  with  rnUam  Pitt  in  forttef  iMrlMkdM  tn  g^ 
Asm  pnNBOtien  hy  lehaHing  against  IrisavthorityawlolMtnKtiBg 
biuiitess.  In  June  r747  be  ttecarrte  a  lord  of  the  treasury .  unJ 
in  I7S4  treasurer  of  the  navy  and  privy  counollor.  .\&  trriunirer 
of  ".he  navy  in  i7_vS  he  iiilroducetl  and  c:arricd  a  bill  which 
cstahlbhcd  a  less  unfair  system  of  paying  tlje  wa|!e!.  of  the 
seaniL-ii  th.\n  had  cxistcii  Udnre,  He  renunntd  in  oflict  hi  i7t)i, 
wher.  his  hrnthir  Lord  lempie  Ajid  hi.";  hrother-in daw  I'llt 
resigned  ujion  the  question  of  the  war  with  Spidn,  and  in  the 

admiaismiion  01  L^rd  Bute  be  was  entrusted  M-ith  the  leMiership 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  May  lie  was  appointed 
srrrctary  of  state,  and  in  October  Joed  of  the  admacalty; 
and  in  April  1763  be  became  first  Issd  ci  the  tllSiiny  OIhI 
ciunfldloc  of  the  jenchMpiei^  The  mont  ffff««%>f*t  nassHfca 
of  hm  w«  the  pmaonB  cd  Wflhia  wd  Ite 

passing  «[  tho  AnMdcan  StaMp  Act,  wWch-kd  in  At  fot 
symptoms  tt  slknaliHi  batwaon  America  aad  tho  mother 
country.  Onring  the  latter  ponod  of  his  term  of  office  he  was 
on  a  very  unsatisfactoryfbotingwith  the  young  lung  Gcorp  III., 
who  graduaJly  c.ime  to  feel  a  kit.  i  of  horror  of  the  interminable 
persist c:k  v  of  his  convin^siliuji,  ^d  wliotn  he  endeavoured  lo 
tnikc  of  ai  the  mere  poppet  O'  the  ministry.  The  king  n  ade 
various  atteinp'.s  to  indure  Pitt  to  Cfww  tei  his  rt  sfuc  by  forming 
:i  niiiustr\'.  but  without  success,  and  at  lu.sl  had  retourse  lo  ibe 
marquis  of  RodLinghaxn,  on  whose  agreeing  to  accept  ofiice 
GrenviUe  was  dismissed  July  1765.  He  never  agtin  hdd  oiBoc^ 
and  died  on  the  i^tb  of  November  1770. 

The  nickname  of  "  gentle  shepherd  "  was  given  him  because 
he  bored  the  House  by  asking  over  and  over  again,  during  the 
debate  on  the  Ckler  Bill  of  1763,  tfaaianninbodyshauht  tell  him 
"  where  "  id  Isy  the  new  tax  If  it  was  not  to  hn  ptt  on  cider. 
Pitt  whistled  the  air  of  the  popadnr  tune  "  Gentle  Shcphcid,  tell 
me  where,"  and  the  Houae  hmghed.  Though  few  eicdied  him 
tc  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  ti  iht  House  or  In  mastery  of 
a  iiiiiuistr.i' ive  di '..liU.  liis  t.ict  in  dealing  with  men  and  with 
n:i.-.i->  l^ns  b ii  de:ee-:\e  thai  there  is  pcrbsps  00  one  who  lia.s 
been  .It  tl'e  bead  <>t  3:1  Lndish  admiiiistrttion  tO  Wtown  kmcr 
plaic  e.m  be  .i.ssigned  is  .1  -taVLsuuia. 

In  1-40  be  :iiari;e'.l  hli;jii<th.  daughter  of  .Sir  William  Wynu- 
hom,  by  wbom  be  had  a  large  family.  Hia  son.  ibe  second  i^rl 
Temple,  was  created  marquess,  and  his  grandson  dulie,  of 
Buckingham.  Anotlier  son  was  Wiiliaas  afterwards  Lord 
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CrenviUc.  Another,  Thomas  GrcnvUie  (1755-1446).  who  was, 
vitli  one  interval,  a  member  of  parliament  from  1780  to  xStS, 
cad  iw  %  few  months  during  1806  and  iSaj  president  of  the 
bawd  <f  oonlrol  and  iat  lord  *^  mAm^Uy  u  ^^.rhm^  mon 
iUBau»n«  book-cottactnr  thaa  u •  itttcnu; hnqwthwi 

Tkt  GrmuUe  Paptn,>tine  Si*  Contsptndtne*  «/  lUdiari  Gftn»ilU, 
Earl  TempU,  KjG.,  tmi  Ute  xifht  lltm.  Gearge  GnnrnOt,  ihetr  Fnenis 
and  CanttmporarUs,  wctp  published  at  London  in  iSjj,  and  afford 
the  chief  authority  for  his  lil;-.  But  nix  H.  \Val|>i)le's  Mfmoin 
ojf  the  Reign  of  Georgr  J  I.  (London,  1845);  Lord  Stanhopr's  Hirtory 
9lBmtf»md  (London,  1858) :  Leckv's i/isfiry^£««bMrf(i885) ;  and 
E.  D.  Adams,  The  Influence  of  CremUle  en  PUts  Foreitn  Policy 
(\Vashington.  1904.). 

GRENVlUE  (or  Grevnvilf),  SIR  RICHARD  (c.  1541-1591). 
British  naval  comniandcr,  was  bum  of  an  old  Cornish  family 
about  1541.  His  grandfather,  Sir  Richard,  had  been  mar&hiil  ui 
Calais  in  the  time  of  Henry  VILI.,  and  his  father  commanded 
and  was  lost  in  the  "  Mary  Rtise  "  in  1545.  At  an  early  age 
GreiiviUc  IS  sijp[K)s*-d  t<,>  Kiivc  served  in  Uun^^ary  under  the 
emperor  Maxiniiiian  against  the  Turks,  la  the  years  157 1  and 
1584  he  Ml  in  parliamiBnt  for  Camwall,  and  in  1583  axKl  1584 
be  waa  commuaionar  ior  the  vorlu  at  Dover  hartwur.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  much  pride  and  andtition.  Of  his  bravery 
tbencaabenodiNibt.  In  1585  becowmanrkid  the  fleet  of  ayvea 
i  by  11^  tko.«BM«U  int«*  Uacouuw  Sir  Walter 
m  cwM  to  Sauaks  Unid  in  the  pHMOt  llwth 
Carolina.  Grenville  himself  aooo  tettmed  with  tbf  dent  to 
England,  capturing  a  Spanish  vessel  on  his  way,  but  bl,(jt6  be 
carried  provi&ions  to  Roanoke,  and  finding  the  colony  deserted, 
left  a  few  men  to  maintaiu  pobscsbion.  lie  then  held  ait  im- 
portant po?.L  ill  tlsarge  of  the  dftcncits  dI  the  we,slern  counlic:-,  of 
England.  \\  Ilea  .1  squ.nlron  w.is  dcf  jiut  .  lu  'J  iij  1 uii.k  r  Lurd 
Thomas,  i Inward,  to  intercept  the  homeward-bouud  Iteatuje  lit  el 
of  Spain,  Grcnvilk-  wasappointed  as  second  in  cominaad  on  ImmiJ 
the  "  Revenge,"  a  ship  of  500  tons  which  had  bccu  rommaiido.1 
by  Drake  iigainst  the  Armada  in  158$.  At  the  end  of  August 
Uowud  with  t6  ships  lay  at  anchor  to  the  north  of  Flores  in  the 
Anni<  On  the  last  day  of  the  month  he  received  news  from  a 
tbmot,  MM  by  tbc  md,  at  GumherlaiMl,  idw  waa  tb»  ofi  tbe 
Iteuval  imm,  tlHi  a  fjpmiib  flHt  of  a  -vwcb  mo  tlna 
Mcinsi9«»tteAaafw0wettii»tBMaun4hi|ia.  ICatbringin 
•  poaitiOB  to  §igA  ft  fleet  moi*  tlm  tbaee  times  the  riae  of  his 
own,  Howard  gave  orders  to  weigh  anchor  and  stand  out  to 
tea.  But,  either  from  some  misunderstaoding  of  the  onlcr,  or 
from  :>ime  idea  of  Gtoia  ilic'.s  ili.ii  the  Spanish  vcsccls  taptdly 
approaching  w(  re  the  shijjji 't  r  '.vhieh  Lhcy  had  been  waiting, 
llic  "  Rc>'«:ngc  "  was  delayed  am.1  cut  off  from  her  consorts  by 
the  Spaniards.  Grenville  resolved  to  try  to  break  through  the 
middle  of  the  Spanish  line.  IIL";  ship  was  bec,\lmcd  under  the  lee 
of  a  huge  galleon,  and  after  a  haiid-to-hand  light  lasting  through 
fifteen  hours  against  fifteen  S[>aoiiih  ships  and  a  force  oi  6vc 
thousand  men,  the  "  Revenge  "  with  her  huitdred  and  fifty  men 
was  captured.  Grenville  himself  was  carried  on  board  the  Spanish 
fiag-ih^"  Sea  Pablo,"  and  died  a  few  days  btor.  Tbencideot 
it  oonuMBtoratcd  in  Tmay$o»'%  baUad  of  "  Tbe  Reveofe." 

Tiw  ipdiiag  at  SteKkhai41i  Willie  Imp  bid  tomndkcoBtoowgy. 
Poor  different  fnuliei,  each  iol  iiWdi  ddm  to  be  deicandod  ira<B 
him,  spell  it  GranviUc,  Grenville,  Greofellaad  CwnntcM  The 
spelling  usually  accepted  is  Grenville,  but  bit  mm  aiBftture, 
in  a  bold  dear  handwriting,  among  the  Ta|lBCr  JISS.  la  the 
Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  is  Greynvile. 

GRENVILLE  (or  Granvxixe),  SIR  RICHARD  f  .6g<^i65S). 
English  roy,ilist,  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  Bernard  tiienville 
(i55()-i63b),  ami  a  grandson  of  tiic  famous  seaman.  Sir  Richard 
Grenville.  Having  served  in  trance,  Germany  and  the  'S'eiher- 
lands,  Grenville  gained  the  favour  of  the  duke  of  RmkinKham, 
took  part  in  the  eipeditioaa  to  Cadis,  to  the  island  of  Khe  and 
to  La  RodieUe,  was  knighted,  and  in  was  cboeen  member 
of  parUament  for  Fowejr.  Havbig  married  Mary  Fitx  (1596- 
167 1 ),  widow  of  Sir  Cbadcs  Howard  (d.  x6a  a)  and  a  lady  of  ioitipie, 
Gmiville  was  vado  a  'baionet  in  i6jo;  bis  violeat  tenpec, 
hoirevcc,  MdethsaMtrisBejaiiaihsiniy  onotOMdhB  wasBMad 


and  imprisoned  as  the  result  of  two  lawsuits,  one  with  his  wile, 
and  the  other  with  her  kinsman,  the  earl  of  Suffolk.  In  1633  be 
escaped  from  prison  and  went  to  Germany,  returning  to  '•"-'tfUnd 
six  yrar^  later  to  join  the  aimy  which  Charles  I.  was  "H^llag 
to  march  aguaat  the  Soots.  Ea^y  in  1641,  jost  after  the  out* 
break  of  d»IiUiidHaki%9irSMH«dM«oa»tioops  tolrdaid, 
whoK  be  iMo  sona  fiiaa  aad  boeNH*  tpwreor  ti  Trin;  dien 
retnraing  to  Engfand  in  1643  Ik  was'  anotad  at  livapoel 
by  an  officer  of  the  parliament,  but  was  soon  released  and  sent 
to  join  the  parliamentary  array.  Having,  however,  secured  men 
and  money,  he  hurric<l  to  Ch.vlcs  I.  at  Oxford  am!  w.i=, .  Ii  -p.i:  rhcd 
to  take  part  in  the  sicRe  of  Plymouth.  (;uitiJy  beecmin^  llic  leader 
of  the  forces  eng-.tgcd  in  this  eu'erjirise.  ('ompclled  to  raise 
the  .'iirpc  he  retired  into  Cornwall,  whrrc  he  helped  to  resist  the 
advanrin^'  r'arliamentari.m!;'.  but  he  qunkiy  showed  signi;  of 
insubordiiialion,  and,  whilst  sharing  in  the  siei;e  of  Taunton, 
he  was  wounded  and  obliged  to  resign  his  command.  About 
thi.>  time  loud  oonqtfadnts  were  brought  against  Grenville.  He 
had  ijchawedt  ***d<      A  '^'"7  arbitrary  fashim;  he  had 

banged  aeaie  men  and  imprisoned  others;  be  had  citocted 
money  and  bad  used  the  contributions  towuds  the  coat  of  tba 
war  for  fan  own  ends.  Many  of  these  chaiBCs  won  andaabteiQf 
trtie,  butopeo  Menecomy  tiwcouncflloisqf  thepcbcrof  Walea 
fwe  Urn  «  position  under  Lotd  Gotias,  wboot,  bowovor,  bo 
refosed  to  obey.  Equally  recsldtiaaft  was  his  Dttftode  towards 
Goring's  successor,  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  and  in  Januar>'  1646  he  was 
arrested.  But  he  wa.s  soon  released;  he  went  to  France  and  Italy, 
ami  alter  visiting  Enjjlnnd  in  disguise  pa-ssc<3  some  lime  in 
Holland.  He  wascxLe4);ed  by  parliament  from  pardon  in  1648, 
anil  after  the  king's  execution  he  was  with  Charles  11.  in  France 
and  elsewhere  until  some  unfounded  .■\rru.'iation  which  he  brouRht 
ifrai.vs'  IMward  Hyde,  aflerwanU  earl  of  t  larcndon,  led  to  his 
removal  from  court.  He  died  in  1658,  and  was  buried  at  Ghent. 
In  1644,  when  GrenviOe  deserted  the  parKamentary  party,  a 
procbuBation  was  put  out  against  him;  in  this  there  were  at« 
tached  to  Us  name  several  offensive  epithets,  antong  them  being 
sktOwm,  %  word  pwbably  deiivtd  iroaa  the  Geniian_  jieiifaiy 
a  fcoandid.  Howe-ha  is  often  called 


Grenvinswrateaaaecotint  of  afTain  in  the  west  of  England, 
was  printed  in  T.  Carte's  Origimi  Letttrt  (1739)-   To  this  pi 
account  Clarendon  drew  up  aa  anaver,  the  bulk  of  which  be  after- 
ward* incorporated  in  his  i/tstory.  In  i654GrenviUewrotehia<Sn(ft« 

dffm<<  agiiinsi  aO  aspersions  of  all  malignanl  persons.  This  is 
printed  in  the  HVr*s  of  Getircc  Granville,  Lord  Lansdowtie  (London, 
■736)>  where  l^anadcnwiie's  Vindicmtum  of  bis  Idnitnan,  Sir  Richard, 
agaiaat  Clucadoa's  efaaiBH  is  also  Coand.  Sea  ako  CIsmdMi, 

ffistery  efike  ReheUion,  edited  by  W.  D.  Maciay  ISOxTotd,  1SS8); 

and  R.  Grunville,  The  Kings  General  in  Ike  West  {190R). 

GRENVILLE.  WILUAH  WYNDUAM  GRENVILLE.  B\ron 
(i-S(ri*i4*,  English  statesman,  youngest  son  of  George  Gren- 
ville, was  born  on  the  25th  of  October  1759.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  gaining  the  chancellor's 
prize  for  Latin  verse  in  1779.  In  Fetmiary  1783  Grenville  was 
retunied  to  parliament  a&  member  for  the  boRMi|^  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  in  the  following  September  be  became  secretary  to  the 
lord  licuteiuuit  of  Ireland,  fdW'  St  this  time  was  his  brother. 
Earl  Temple^  aftonmids  matqnest  of  Btickingham.  He  left 
oAm  hi  June  iTVJt  but  hi  tha  foOotriBf  Oeonber  bi  beame 
paymaster-general  4C  ttalotHa  Whs  hhlCOUfa^  WBiim  Pitt, 

and  in  i;H6  vicc-praddtot  of  the.oamaritoee'Of  Inub.  In  1787 
he  was  sent  on  an  important  mission  to  the  Hagne  and  Vcrsaillea 
with  reference  to  the  affairs  of  Holland.  In  January  1780  he 
was  chosen  speaker  of  the  HoUL~e  jf  (.'nniiiinns,  but  lie  vacated  tlie 
chair  in  the  same  ye^r  on  being  ap^xmueii  secretary  of  slate  tor 
the  home  department;  about  the  s,ame  time  he  rcsi^;ne(l  his  oiher 
otTiccs,  but  he  became  president  of  the  board  of  control,  and  in 
November  1700  was  created  a  |>eer  us  Baron  Grenville.  In  the 
Uouae  of  Lords  he  was  very  active  iu  directing  the  businesa  of  the 
government,  and  in  1791  he  was  transferred  to  the  foreign  office, 
retaining  his  post  at  the  board  of  control  until  1793.  He  was 
doubtless  regarded  by  Pitt  as  the  man  best  fitted  to  cany  out 
hm  poliqr  with  reference  to  Fraac^  but  in  the  oncoeediag  years 
ha  and  hia.ddaf  w««  fnqwantty  at 
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questions  of  foreign  policy.  In  spile  oi  bis  inuliifanous  dutits 
at  the  foreign  otlki-  (ircnvillc  continued  to  iiikc  a  lively  iiuertst 
in  domestic  mattcre,  wkieli  he  showed  by  introriucing  various 
bills  into  the  House  of  Lords.  In  February  iSoi  hr  rc^igm-d 
office  with  Pitt  because  George  III.  would  nut  consent  to  tbii 
bitroduction  of  any  measure  of  Roman  Catholic  relief,  and  in 

atition  be  gradually  separated  bimseli  from  his  former  leader. 
Pitt  returned  to  power  in  1804  Grenville  refused  to  join 
the  niaiitiy  uoleat  Ua  noUtkil  ally,  Foi,  mis  iIbd  admitted 
thereto;  this  wai  inqMaaBile  and  be  lennuied  Mt  «f  office  notU 
February  1806,  when  just  after  Fitt'l  dcnth  he  beCMM  the 
nominal  head  of  a  coalition  government.  TUc  ministry  was  very 
unfortunate  in  iis  cor.duci  ui  f<irei^  afTairs,  but  it  deserves  to 
be  remembered  wiih  hunour  011  account  of  the  act  passed  in  1807 
for  the  nbciliuoii  of  ihc  slave  trade.  Its  influemi',  however, 
was  weakeiud  liy  the  di-mh  of  Fox,  and  in  consitiiuence  oi  a 
minute  drawn  u;)  liy  f.renville  and  some  of  his  colleagues  the 
king  demanded  from  his  ministers  an  assurance  that  in  fu-urc 
they  would  not  urge  upon  him  any  measures  for  ifie  relief  of 
Roman  Catholics.  They  refused  to  give  this  assurance  and  in 
lianb  1807  they  resigned.  Grenville'a  attitude  is  this  matter 
ma  aoniewliat  agK^essive;  his  colleagues  were  not  unanimous 
Id  wpportiny  iiim,  and  Sheridan,  one  of  them,  said  "  he  had 
known  many  men  knock  their  heads  against  a  wall*  but  he  Jiad 
nem  beion  heaid  cl  any  nan  who  ooiUected  the  biidia  and  halt 
the  very  wail  with  an  intenthm  to  knock  out  his  own  Imdna 
against  it." 

Lort)  Grenville  never  held  office  again,  although  he  was 
requested  to  do  so  on  several  occasions.  He  continued,  however, 
to  take  parr  in  public  life,  being  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of 
Roman  Catholic  cmancipaiion,  and  during  the  remaining  yrars  of 
hisacdve  [xjlitical  career,  which  ended  in  iHji,  he  generally  voted 
with  the  Whigs,  although  in  1815  he  separated  himself  from  his 
coUe.jguc,  Charles  Grey,  and  supjxirted  the  warlike  policy  of 
Lord  Liverpool,    in  when  the  marq'jcs&  uf  Laosdowne 

brought  forward  his  itMtion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the 
distress  and  diaooatcnt  in  the  maaofactiuing  districts,  Grenville 
ddiveied  an  alannitt  tfttA  advocathlg  repressive  measures. 
His  coadwdim  ycus  weieapcat  at  Drapmote,  Buckinghamshire, 
wheteheiUsdoDtheisthof  Januaiy  1854.  His  wife,  whom  he 
mankdjn  179a,  was  Aone  (i77s-iM4)tiiraghtcf  of  Themaa  Pitt, 
ist  Baron  Catnclford,  but  he  had  no  Iwue  and  his  title  became 
extinct.    In  1609  he  was  elected  dianceUor  of  Oxford  university. 

Though  Grenville's  talents  were  not  of  the  highest  order  his 
straightforwardness  and  industry,  together  with  his  knowledge 
of  politics  and  the  mivf'.eration  of  his  opinions,  stcuri'd  lor  h.m 
considerable  jiolit innm  nre.  lie  may  be  enrolled  among  the 
band  of  EnRlish  statesmen  who  lia\e  di«linguisbed  themselves 
in  literature  lie  edited  Lord  Chatham's  letters  to  his  nephew, 
Tliomas  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord  Camelford  (I-ondon,  1804,  and 
Other  editions);  he  wrote  a  small  volume,  iVuRaeMelrii  tu-i  i  Kj.)), 
being  translations  into  Latin  from  English,  Greek  and  Italian,  and 
an  Essay  on  the  Supposed  Advantages  of  a  Sinking  tlHtA  (1828}. 

The  Droptnore  MSS.  ooatain  much  of  GienTitle's  oewopewdence, 
and  on  this  the  HiHorical  Mawisqipts  rommfirinn  has  pubtiihcd  a 
report. 

ORENMM,  nt  TBQIIAI  (iS'lHtSTV).  LondoB  mffdiant, 

the  fuunder  ol  the  Royal  Bachawy  and  of  Ctedwat  CoHege, 
London,  was  descended  from  an  old  Norfolk  faodiy;  he  was  the 

only  .on  of  Sir  Richard  Grcsham,  a  leading  LiOndon  merchant, 
who  for  sonie  tiir,p  held  the  office  of  lord  mayor,  and  for  his 
services  IS  aneiii  of  Henry  VIII.  in  ncg<iiiatinp  loans  with  foreign 
merchants rt<  I  :ve  I  ilie  honourof  knightlnHwI.  Though hisfathcr 
intended  him  to  f  ill  iw  his  own  firofcssion,  he  nevertheless  sent 
him  for  some  lime  to  Caius  Coiicge,  Cambridge,  but  there  is  no 
information  as  to  the  duration  of  his  residence.  It  i.s  uncertain 
also  whether  it  was  before  or  after  this  that  he  was  apprenticed 
to  his  itnric  Sir  John  Gresham,  wha  was  also  a  merchant ,  but 
we  have  lus  own  testimony  that  he  served  an  apprenticeship  of 
eight  yean.  la  tS43»  at  the  age  of  twenly-four,  be  was  admitted 
a  nemlwr  of  the  Mefcers'  Company,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
went  to  the  Low  Cmintriesi  when,  either  on  hit  own  acooont  or 


on  that  of  his  father  or  uncle,  he  both  carried  on  business  aa  a 
merciiani  and  acted  in  \'arioiJ5  matter?  as  an  agent  for  Henry 
\  H  I.  In  1 544  hf  marntd  the  widow  of  William  Read,  a  London 
merchant ,  but  he  still  continued  tu  reside  prittci|>aUy  in  tlie  Low 
Countries,  having  his  headquarters  at  Antwerp.  When  in  i^i 
the  mismanagement  of  Sir  William  Dansell,  "  king's  merchant  " 
in  the  Low  Countries,  had  brought  the  English  government  into 
great  financial  embamasment,  Giediam  waa  called  in  to  give 
liis  advice,  and  chosen  to  cany  out  his  own  proposals.  Their 
leading  fealurc  was  the  adoption  «f  various  mcthodfr— Jiigbly 
iageiuous,  but  quite  arbitrary  and  lusfair— for  raising  the  value 
of  the  pound  steriing  on  the  **  bounK  **  of  Antwerp,  and  it  «-a8 
so  successful  that  in  a  few  years  tiearly  all  King  Edward's  debts 
were  discharge.  1  The  advice  ot  Greilvam  was  likewise  sought 
the  ccivi  'nnient  in  all  their  money  difficulties,  and  he  was 
also  fre(|ucn«ly  employed  in  various  diplomatic  tni-^^ion*.  He 
h:id  no  stateil  salary,  but  in  reward  of  his  services  reci  i\e  1  from 
I'dward  various  grants  of  lands,  the  annual  value  cf  wbii  h  at  that 
'ime  was  ultimately  about  £400  a  year.  On  the  ai  cession  of 
Mary  he  was  for  a  short  time  in  diifavour,  an<l  was  displaced 
in  his  post  by  Aldeiman  WiUam- Oamtsey.  But  Dauntaey'B 
financial  operatioos  were  not  very  successful  and  Gresham  was 
sooQ  itrinatnted;  and  as  he  professed  his  zealous  desire  to  serve 
the  queen,  and  manifested  great  adraitneia  both  in  negotiating 
h»Bs  and  in  nittg^g  money,  anas  attd  forciign  coeds,  not  oidy 
wen  his  aervicea  retained  throtigbotit  her  ic^,  bat  besides  hb 
salary  of  twenty  shUlings  per  ditm  he  reeefvvd  grants  of  churrh 
lands  to  the  yearly  value  of  £»oo.  Under  Queen  Elizabeth, 
besides  continuing  in  his  post  as  financial  agmt  of  the  crown, 
he  acted  tcnijioranly  as  amb.xssador  at  the  court  of  the  dtichessof 
I'arma,  bring  knighted  in  i>5g  [irevious  to  his  dt'piirture.  By 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  :n  the  Low  Countries  he  was  cotnfK-lled 
to  leave  Antwerp  on  the  igth  oi  March  1567:  hwl.  though  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  London,  he  coniinuerl  his 
business  as  mercbant  and  financial  agnt  of  the  government 
in  much  the  same  way  as  formeily.  Biaabeth  also  found  hi:n 
useful  in  a  great  variety  of  other  ways,  among  which  was  that 
of  acting  as  jailer,  to  Lady  Ifa^  Gny,  WhO,  as  a  punishment  hr 
manyingTbomaa  Kiqrs  the  setgcabt  porter,  nmained  a prisoner 
inhishoaefroimJtiaeisA9tothe«ndott57s.  In  136$ OnshaiB 
made  a  proposal  to  the  court  of  aldefraen  ot  London  to  buifal 
at  his  own  expense  a  bourse  or  exchange,  on  conifition  that  they 
purchased  for  this  purpose  a  piece  of  suitable  ground.  In  this 
proposal  he  seems  to  have  had  an  eye  to  his  own  interest  as  well 
as  to  the  general  good  of  the  merchants,  for  by  a  yearly  rental 
of  £7c>o  obtained  for  the  shops  in  the  upf»fr  part  of  the  building 
he  received  a  snftici.  nt  return  for  his  trouble  and  expense. 
Gresham  died  s':ddenly,  apparently  of  apoplexy,  on  the  Jist 
of  November  '.^~ri.  His  only  son  predeceaseil  hitii.  .imi  hi? 
illegitim.-itc  daughter  Anne  he  married  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon, 
brother  of  the  great  Lord  Bacon.  With  the  exception  of  a 
number  of  small  sums  bequeathed  to  the  support  of  various 
charities,  the  bulk  of  his  property,  consisting  of  estates  in  vaiiouS 
parts  of  England  of  the  animal  value  of  more  than  £»3/eo,  was 
bequeathed  to  his  iridow  and  her  haua  with  the  stiptthtfcm  that 
after  her  decease  hb  nsMence  in  Bidnpagate  Street,  as  weO  ss 
the  rents  arising  from  the  Royal  Bachange,  should  be  vested 
in  the  hands  of  the  corporation  of  London  and  the  Mercetl' 
Company,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a  college  in  which  seven 
professors  should  read  lecttircs— one  each  day  of  the  week— on 
astronomy,  geometry,  physic,  law,  divinity,  rhetoric  ami  nv.isic. 
The  lectures  were  begun  in  1  -ci-,  .ind  were  delivered  in  the  original 
building  until  1768,  when,  on  the  gruund  thai  the  trustccj  were 
losers  by  the  gift,  it  was  made  over  to  the  crown  for  a  yearly  rent 
of  £500,  and  converted  into  an  excise  office.  From  that  time 
a  room  in  the  Royal  Exchange  was  used  for  the  lectures  until  in 
184;  the  firi'scnt  Viit'Minp  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  (jeioo 

A  tiiiii;  r  ■  I  (,M  slia:n  is  contained  in  Fuller's  Worlhit-i  and  \\,ird'5 
Grcshum  Frpjetsors;  but  the  fullest  account  id  bim,  M  well  aft  ol  the 
history  of  the  nxch,-inKc  and  Gicaham  Colisnkthat  by  J.  K.  Buiraro 
in  bis  Life  and  Timei  of  Sir  Thamas  GkAsm  (t  vOla.,  ijav).  See 
alto  a  JMcf  Utmoir  ^  Sir  Tkmm  GrvUmm  (l«33) :  and  Th»  lift  if 
Sir  Tkmmt  Omkam,  Fmanttr  ig  (If  Aqwf  £«feaiice  <t84S). 
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GRESHAM,  WALTER  QUIHTON  U^J»-l5>95).  American 
Statesman  and  jurist,  was  born  OC&t  LanesviUc,  H«rrison  county. 
Indiaoa,  on  the  171I}  of  March  1832.  He  spent  two  >'ea»  in  an 
academy  at  Corydon,  Indiana,  and  one  year  at  the  Indiana  State 
University  at  Bloomington,  then  studied  law,  and  in  1854  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  active  as  a  c&mpaign  speaker  for 
the  Republican  ticket  in  1856,  and  in  i860  was  elected  to  the 
State  House  of  Representatives  as  a  Republican  in  a  strong 
DeniociBtkdiitikt.  *«*  w— ■»  —  A.;iiL.i.«f  >if 
«a  maituy  aftiin,  to  did.nkKb  to  pnpate  the  btiBaiiii  tnoofis 
Idr  satvltt  in  dw  Ecdeiial  may',  in  i8<Si  he  became  colonel 
of  the  sjrd  lodiuit  Vdimteer  Isfaniry,  and  subt>cquently  look 
part  in  Grant's  Tennessee  campaign  of  1862,  and  in  the  operations 
against  Corinth  a.ad  Vicksburg,  where  be  coinman<ic<l  a  brigade. 
In  AuKu^t  1S63  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  ci  voluniccni. 
aud  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Federal  forces  at  Natchez. 
In  1864  he  commanded  a  division  of  the  17th  Army  Corps 
in  Sherman's  Atlanta  cimpaiRn,  and  before  Atlanta,  on  the 
20th  of  July,  he  retcivcd  a  wound  which  forced  him  to  retire 
from  active  service,  and  left  him  lame  for  life,  in  1865  he  was 
brevetted  major-general  of  volunteers.  After  the  mr  he  practised 
law  at  New  Albany,  Indiana,  and  in  1869  was  appointed  by 
President  Grant  United  Slatts  District  Judge  for  Indiana. 

In  Apr&  iWs  b«  wiwieciled  XimoUiy  O.  il9we  (iai6>i88i))  «s 
pattButaHPMnl  fit  Piwidiat  Axdiwr'ft- -eiUiiit,  .tddm  ai 
active  put  ia  the  enmiBWiieQ  of  the  Louisiaw  Eotteiir,  and  in 
September  i8a4.-i«ce<wicd  Onrics  J.  Folger  as  MCMteiy  «t  the 

treasury.  In  the  ioUowing  month  he  resigned  to  accept  an 
appointment  as  United  States  Judge  for  the  Seventh  Judicinl 
Circuit.  Gresham  was  a  candidate  for  the  Republic  11  ni  / 
dential  nominniioti  in  1SS4  and  i<?88,  in  ihc  latter  year  k.^un 
for  some  lime  in  the  ballotiiij^.  Gradually,  however,  he  ^zcv. 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  Republican  leaders  and  policy,  and  in 
advocaled  the  elcf  ti<in  of  the  Dcmocr.'itic  c.^ndKlalc.  Grovcr 
Cievclaad,  tor  the  prcsideacy.  bmm  the  7th  of  i>iarch  1893 
until  his  death  at  Washington  on  the  28  th  of  May  189$}  boma 
secretary  of  state  in  President  Cleveland'!  cabtnet. 

GRESHAM'S  LAW,  in  economics,  the  naaM  auneBtcd  in  1857 
by  H.  D.  Macleod  for  the  principle  of  currency  which  may  be 
hdady  immanmed — "  bad  money  drives  out  good."  Macleod 
gaveit  Una  name,.irhich  has  been  usivenally  adopted,  under  the 
unpniriMt  that  tlw  principie  waa  liist  ciQilained  ligr  Sir  TlMntea 
GmhauIntfSB.  laieaJitybbadbMnwcUaetiioitbl^eadier 
ccDBomic  writers,  nolaUy  Oieame  and  Copemlcui.  iladeod 
states  the  law  in  these  terms:  the  worst  form  of  currency  in 
circulation  rcguUtes  the  value  of  the  whole  ciirrcnry  and  drives 
all  other  forms  of  currency  out  of  circulation,  (jrcsham's  law 
applies  where  there  is  under  v.  eight  or  debased  coin  in  circulation 
■with  full-wcipht  ruin  of  thi-  wme  metal;  v.here  there  are  two 
metals  in  circulation,  and  one  is  undcr\-alued  as  compami  with 
the  other,  and  where  inconvertible  p:Lper  money  is  put  into 
circulation  side  by  side  with  a  metallic  currency.    See  iunhei 

BWETALLISU;  .MuNKV. 

.«UBIET.  JBAN  BAPTISTS  LOUIS  (1709-1777),  French 
poet  and  dnaoatist,  was  born  at  Amiens  on  the  29th  of  August 
1709,  Hb  poem  Vtri  Vvi  is  hia  main  title  to  iaine.  He  ipeatt 
bowewiv,  the  laat  tweatjr-five  yeAI»  «{  his  Ufe  ia  regrattiiw  the 
fdvdi^  wUdt  enabled  him  to  pndiiee  tUa  mott  diamiing  of 
Hewaa  bnnigiit  up  Iqr  the  Jeaaits  of  Amieni.  Hewaa 
k  a  novice  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  sent  to  pursue  his 
studies  at  the  CoUcge  Louis  le  Grand  in  Paris.  After  completing 
his  course  he  was  app<jintcd,  being  then  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  to  a  post  as  assistant  master  in  a  college  at  Kouen.  He  pub- 
lished Vert  Vrr!  at  Rouen  in  1734.  It  is  a  story,  in  itself  exceed- 
ingly humorouji,  showinK  how  a  parrot,  the  delight  of  a  ronwnt, 
whose  talk  was  all  of  prayers  and  pious  ojarulations,  was 
conveyed  to  another  convent  as  a  visitor  to  please  the  nuns.  On 
the  way  he  falls  among  bad  companions,  forgets  his  convent 
language,  and  shocks  the  Ststiers  on  arrival  by  profane  swearing. 
He  is  sent  back  in  disgraee,  punished  by  f^^iUtude  and  plain 
bread,  present^  repeats,  refonnsand  is  ktUtd  by  kindness.  The 
•loiy,  bowevet,  hi-notUag.  The  tnatatnt  of  tbe  aubject,  the 


atmosphere  which  surrounds  it.  the  delicacy  in  which  the  little 
prattUnK  ways  of  the  nuns,  their  jealousies,  their  tiny  trifles,  are 
prescated,  lakes  1  he  reader  entirety  by  surprise.  The  pocra  stands 
absolutely  unrivalled,  even  among  French  contts  en  vers. 

Gresset  found  himself  famotis.  He  left  Rouen,  went  up  to 
Paris,  where  he  found  refuge  in  the  same  garret  which  had 
sheltered  him  when  a  boy  at  the  College  Louis  le  Grand,  and 
there  vtTote  his  second  poem,  La  Chartreuse.  It  was  followed 
by  the  Cartpu  imprmflu,  the  Lulrm  nuKt  and  Li$  Ombnt, 
Then  trouble  came  upoa  Mm;  «omplainta  nun  made  to  the 
fathers  of  the  alleged  UcantfOMMMM  of  Vb  WMS,  tbe  real  cause 
of  complaint  being  the  ridicule  which  Vert  V«rl  seemed  to  throw 
upon  the  whole  race  of  nuns  and  the  ami  clerical  tendency  of 
the  other  poems.  An  example,  it  was  urged,  must  be  made; 
Ciresset  was  expelled  the  order.  Men  of  robust  mind  would  have 
been  glad  lo  get  rid  of  such  a  yoke  CJresset,  who  had  never  he^n 
taught  to  stand  alone,  went  forth  weeping.  He  went  to  Paris 
in  1740  and  there  produced  Pjiouard  II!,  a  tragedy  (1740) 
and  Sidnei  ( 1 745 ) .  a  comedy.  These  wcrr  followed  by  I^  M^hiint 
which  still  keeps  the  stage,  and  is  qualified  by  Bruneiidrc 
as  the  best  verse  comedy  gf  the  French  i8th  century  theatre, 
not  excepting  even  the  Mttrovtanie  of  Alexis  Piron.  Gresset 
was  admitted  to  the  Academy  in  1748.  And  then,  still  young, 
he  (retired  to  Asoicoa,  where  hja  relapafrfrom  tbe  disdiriiae  of  the 
ehmck  beauna  tlm  aabjaet  af  the  dcapaat  TeinatBa.  Re  died 
at  Aniatt  «B  the  cdth  of  Jme  1977. 

TbebeaKa<BlionofhlspoemeisA.A.Rjiaouanl's(i8ii).  Sec  Jules 
WagnB,7.JLX.Gi»iwl.(i«94)-  ' 

ORRNA  OBBBN,  or  GaAirmtV  Cxeen,  a  village  in  the  south- 
'  i-it  of  T)umfriesshirr,  Scotland,  about  8  m.  E.  of  Annan,  0  rj. 
...N.W.  of  Carlisle,  and  }  m.  from  the  river  Sark.  here  the 
dividing-line  lietween  England  and  Scotland,  with  a  station  on 
the  Glaigow  &  South- Western  railway.  The  Caledonian  ,ind 
North  Rriti.sh  railw-.-iys  have  a  station  at  Gretna  on  the  English 
side  ot  the  Border.  As  the  nearest  village  on  the  Scottish  side, 
Gretna  Green  was  notorious  as  the  resort  of  eloping  couples, 
who  had  failed  to  obtain  tlie  consent  of  parents  or  guardians  to 
their  union.  Up  till  1754^  nAen  Lord'HardwldEe^  act  abolishing 
clandestine  manlafea  cam  into  fbcta,  tbO'  eeMinony  liad  com> 
monly  been  pcrfenned  In  the '  fleet  {nison  In  London.  After 
that  dateioaaway  oooplca  were  ooopdied  to  aeek  the  hospitality 
of  a  oountty  whoia  it  aufBoed'fat  duoa  to  declare  their  wish 
to  marry  in  the  presence  lif  witHalea.  •  At-  CrrtBa  Green  the 
mcmony  was  usually  peifbmad  by  flK  blacksmlth.  bfat  the  toll- 
keeper,  ferryman  or  in  fact  any  person  might  officiate,  and  the 
toll-house,  the  Inn,  or,  after  1826,  Gretna  Hall  was  the  scene  of 
many  .Huch  weddings,  the  fees  varying  from  half  a  guinea  to  a 
sum  iia  large  as  impudence  could  extort  or  extravagance  bestow. 
As  many  as  two  hundred  couples  were  mariicd  at  the  toll-house 
in  a  year.  The  romantic  trarlu.  was  practically,  though  not 
nercss.irdy,  i>ut  an  end  to  in  1.S56,  when  the  law  required  one  of 
the  contracting  pr.rlics  to  reside  in  Scotland  three  weeks  previous 
lu  the  event. 

GRiTRY.  AMORl^  VKHmt  MOOBSTE  (1741-1S13).  French 
composer,  was  iMmt  at  Li6gc  on  the  8tJi  of  February  1741,  his 
father  being  a  poor  muaidan.  .  Hewaa  a  choir  ,b«gr  at  tbacfauich 
«f  St  Danis.  In  17S3  ha  became  a  pupQ  of  Ledcre  and  later  d 
KencidB  and  Itaaaa.  Bat  «f  fiaatcr  importimce  ««a  the 
piaetlea)  tuftlon  he  noeived  by  attending  the  perfoimanoe  of 
on  Italian  opera  company.  Here  he  heard  the  operas  of  Galuppi, 
Pergolesi  and  other  masters;  and  the  desire  of  completing  his 
own  studies  in  Italy  was  the  imi  :  1  1  )i  It.  To  find  the 
necessary  means  he  composed  in  1 ;  jij  a  uii.-^^t  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  canons  of  the  Liege  cathedral,  and  it  was  at  the  cost  of 
Canon  Hurley  that  he  went  to  Italy  in  the  March  of  I'sg.  lu 
Rome  he  went  to  the  College  dc  I. lege.  Here  (iriiry  resided  for 
five  years,  studiously  employed  in  completing  his  musical 
education  under  Casali.  His  proficiency  in  harmony  and  counter- 
point was,  however,  according  lo  hlaown  confes^on,  at  all  limes 
very  moderate.  His  first  great  ajHOBem  was  achieved  by  £a 
VtHdetumatriu,  an  Italian  iutermeaao  or  opeicttat  compaaed  for 
the  Aliberti  tbeatn  la  Roow  and  taocived  mith  iiaiveiaal 
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applawM.  It  is  aitd  that  tfce  study  o£  the  score  of  one  of  Mod 
signy's  op«raa,  lent  to  him  by  jccretarj"  oi  thcFreDc;]  cmkLs.sy 
in  Rome,  ckcidcii  Crt'try  lo  devote  bimsclf  to  Frcncii  comic 
o;>LTa.  Ou  New  Year's  <iaY  17(17  he  kiccordingly  ]eil  Rumi:, 
and  after  a  shorl  stay  at  (lent  v;i  ^wherc  he  maric  the  ar'7>jaiDtaiicc 
OI  Vol:airc,  ami  produce*!  .inothcr  c-K-rclt:.)  uent  to  I'lris. 
There  lor  two  yeara  he  had  to  cuotend  with  the  diibcnitics 
incident  lo  poverty  aitd  obscurity.  He  was,  however,  not  without 
friends,  and  by  the  interces&k>n  of  Count  Crcuts,  the  Swedish 
ambassador,  Gretry  oblaiaed  a  libretto  from  Mannootcl,  which 
he  set  to  mtitic  in  lc«s  than  six  weeks,  and  which,  on  ItA  pgrfnnn. 
aace  io  Aagiax.  1768,  met  with  upiielkM  auooeift  1^  mm 

pK/lmi,  aoon  foUoireii  and  tieaoefefth  Gritr>  's  poritkn  as  the 
leadiBg  compowr  of  comic  opera  was  safely  csublisbed.  /\J Li> 
gctber  he  composed  KNBc  fifty  operas.   Uta  nustcrpieces  arc 

Zfmirc  ct  Amr  and  Rickard  (  crur  dr  Liafi, — the  first  prodticed  in 
1771,  the  second  in  17S4..  Tlic  latter  in  an  indirect  nay  became 
connected  •.vith  a  prcat  hiilorie  fvent.  In  it  occurs  the  rek-urated 
romance,  U  Hukard,  0  ViMl  rot,  iunivrrs  t'iib.indoHnr,  which  was 
sung  at  the  bttnquct — "  iatal  as  li.Jit  of  i  h  ycstes,"  remarki. 
Caxlyle — given  by  the  bodyguani  to  the  ofiicers  of  the  Vetsailies 
garri.Hon  on  CkiobcT  3,  1789.  The  MartdUaise  no*  long  after- 
wards became  the  reply  of  the  people  to  the  expression  oi  loyalty 
bomnnd  fiom  Grftry's  opesa.  The  composer  himself  was  not 
uninfluenced  by  the  great  events  be  witnosBd,  and  the  titles  of 
some  of  his  operas,  such  u  La  Rosiin  HfMkoiHe  and  La  PtU 
d«  la  ratMM,  sofficieatly  indicate  the  epoch  to  wbid  thqF  biliiiDg ; 
but  thtf  M»  mm  fiktt  it  drmulame*,  and  the  cepi^an 
CBthuaiaam  dtaliUytd  is  net  genuine.  Little  ntore  successiitl 
WIS  6rf tiy  b»  Ms  deaUaffs  with  classical  subjects.  His  genuine 
power  lay  in  the  delineation  ol  charactt-r  and  in  the  expression 
of  tender  and  t>'picany  l-  rench  sentimi-nt.  The  .ilructurc  of  his 
concerted  pieces  on  the  other  hand  is  frequently  iHjnsy,  aid  his 
inainimentation  so  iccUe  that  the  orchrstr.^l  parts  of  some  01  his 
works  had  to  be  rewrjtlen  by  other  toraposerr;,  in  order  to  makf 
them  acceptable  to  modem  audiences.  i>unng  the  rcvwlution 
Gr^try  iosL  much  of  his  |jr(ip»-rty,  but  t  be  successive  governments 
of  France  vied  in  favouring  thu  composer,  regardless  of  political 
differences.  From  the  old  conn  he  received  distinctions  sod 
lewacda  of  att  Iditds;  the  republic  made  him  an  inspector  of  the 
CWaefVatoita;  Napoleon  granted  him  the  cross  of  the  kgioo  of 
honmit  «a4  «  pMnioii.  Gvitiy  died  on  the  S4th  a<  Sspuasber 
iSza,  at  ihe  Heiwltay  hi  UvaimMcmy,  fmrnaliy  the  Iwnse 
of  Rooiaeaii.  Fifteen  years  after  Ml  death  Grftrjr's  heart  wnr 
transfened  to  fcia  birthplace,  pcnoiNlQB  bavioc  been  abtainnd 
after  a  tedious  lawsuit.  In  184s  a  cohaaal  bioini*  stMtK  ol  the 
composer  was  set  up  at  Li£ge. 

S-c  Nlicharl  Rrenrt.  Vif  dr  CrHry  ri'ari^  TRf*j>;  Joacfl.  !<•  Rrrtcin, 
Notice  kisUriifiir  sur  Ui  vir  ef  In  omniff!  df  (jTctry  il'arifi.  1814); 
A  Liri-lry  >''.:n  tii-|>hew).  Oritry  rn  lamiiU  (I'.irls,  1814J;  hVlii  van 
iluUtt,  LiFKiry  i.L)c'>(c.  iH42t;  Ll  U.  i.  Notite  ifm^apii^uc  tiu  GriUy 
(Bruxclles,  1869). 

ttRKOZBl  JBiJt  BAPntn  (1735-1809),  Wimk  pafaitcr,  was 
bora  at  TtoiHBUs,  in  Burguady,  en  tlia  «it  «i  AtigiBt  1795,  and 
fc  SSMf«l|)r  mM  to  have  fomed  his  <nm  takDt ;  th  b  bowe^ 
true  omlf  la  the  most  Ifaalted  acHe,  for  at  an  early  age  his  in- 
clinations, though  thwarted  by  his  father,  were  encouraged  by  a 
Lyonnese  artist  named  Grandon,  or  Grondom,  who  enjoyed 
during  his  lifctitnc  considerable  rcpiitalion  as  a  pijrtrait-paiDtcr. 
Grandon  not  cpniy  pcrBuadcd  the  father  of  Grcnze  to  give  way 
lo  hiji  son's  '.visht's,  anil  [H'rniit  the  lad  to  acconijianv  him  as  his 
pupil  to  Lyons,  but,  when  at  a  later  date  he  himself  left  Lyons 
for  Paris — where  his  son-in-law  Gri-try  tlx-  celebrated  composer 
enjoyed  the  height  of  favour — Grandon  carried  young  Greuice  with 
him.  Settled  in  Paris,  Grcuste  worked  from  the  living  mode)  in 
the  school  of  the  Royal  Academy,  but  did  not  attract  the  attention 
of  his  teachers;  and  when  he  produced  his  first  picture,  "  Le  P^re 
de  famille  c«pU«|ttant  ht  BiUe  i  sea  eafaats,"  tomtdaraUe  doabt 
ii«9ielt  aadttiei«B  Mlohkahai»  i»-|t»pvMltMliM^  By  other 
and  mtai'ienaikafak  wMha  «r  ihe  taaia  daw  GiWaa  woik 
catabBahed  Ma  daina  hcynad  caafteat,  and  won  for  UuMlf  titt 


notice  and  support  of  thi-  well-known  connoisseur  La  I^ivc  de 
Jiillii-.  the  limtber-iii-law  oi  Madame  d'£pin,iy.    In  i75<  (ireuzc 
exhibited  his  '"  Avtnigle  irusnpfi,  "  upon  which,  presented  by 
I'iR.ille  the  sculptw,  he  -.vm  immediately  agrU  by  the  Academy. 
I  nvvaras  the  dose  of  tiie  same  year  he  left  France  for  Italy,  in 
company  with  the  Abb£  Louis  Gougenot,  who  had  deserted  frea 
the  magistral  me— sit  hough  ht  had  •btaiaed  the  peat  «f  ^  colw 
seillier  an  Chftlelek'^  ocdar  to  take  the  "petit  collet.'* 
wtaowe  ■cqwrfntann'  with  tlie  arts,  and  w?.^  higldy 
bgr  the  AcaJaaridaas,  who,  duiag  his  journey  with 
Gmutj  dcctad  Ub  an  boaamy  member  of  their  body  on 
aecotait  of  faia  studies  tn  mjrthotogy  and  allegory;  bis  acquire- 
ments in  these  respects  .ire  said  to  have  been  i.Lrprly  utilised  by 
them,  but  to  Gicuzc  they  were  of  doubtful  advantage.  he 
lost  ratiier  liian  gained  by  this  visit  to  Italy  in  (Joujrenot's 
conipauy.    He  had  undrrlalcen  it  probably  in  order  to  silence 
those  who  taxed  him  with  ignorance  of  ■  Rreat  mo<lcls  of  style," 
but  the  Italian  pnhjixts  which  ionoed  tlic  entirety  oi  his  contri- 
butJciiLs  to  tic  Salon  of  1757  sbowcd  that  he  had  been  pot  on  a 
false  track,  and  be  speedily  returned  to  the  source  of  his  first 
inspiration.  In  1759,  r76i  ("  L'Accordic  de  Tillage  " — Louvre), 
and  176^  Qscuzc  exhibited  with  evcr-incieaebigtBCcessi  in  17^ 
he  readed  the  wnith  of  his  powers  and  lepntatknt,  Intlwkyaar 
tae  waa  fspnaeBtcd  with  ao  icat  thaa  tUrtaeB  wocka,  aoiaacM 
wlikbHay  be  diad  la  IsBDftftRe  qui  ptam  lao  daean  ■oet," 
La  Botaai  Miai^"  "  Le  Manvais  fila  poni '*  a«»m)  airf  "  U 
MsiMlrttaapateaeHe"  (Louyw».  The  Acadeny took  occssiooto 
press  Greuae  for  his  di(]loma  picture,  the  eiccutip:!  of  which  had 
been  long  delayed,  and  forbade  him  to  exhibit  on  their  walla 
until  he  had  complie<i  -.vith  their  regulation.i.  "  J'ai  vu  l.i  leltre," 
says  Diderot,  "qui  est  us  modiye  dhonnticte  ct  d'tstime; 
j'a:  vu  La  r£pansc  de  Greuzc.  qui  est  un  inodele  de  vanit^ 
ct  d'impertTBcncc:  il  fallait  appuycr  cela  d'lin  chef  d'crnvre, 
ct  c'tst  ce  que  Greurc  n'u  |vis  fait."     Grcuzc  «Tsb<^i  to  be 
received  as  a  hisloiical  j^iainter,  anil  produced  a  work,  which  he 
intended  to  vindicate,  his  right  to  despise  his  qualifications  as  a 
pcinire  de  genre.  This  unfortunate  canvas — "  Severe  et  Caracalla  " 
(Loune) — was  exhibited  in  1760  side  by  side  with  Gieuae's 
portrait  of  Jeaurat  (Loovr)  and  Ua  adatkaUa  "  PatiU  File  aa 
cUcnnoir."  The  AcadenidaaaiecdTedtbefracw  amber  with 
atdvebaaauii,  but  attbedoaeqltbe  rntmnaMa  theDfaacHf 
addiessfd  Gitnao  la  these  wotda— ^*  Monsieur,  fAcadfaaie  vota 
a  rcfu,  mais  c'est  comme  peintre  de  genre;  elle  a  eu  £gard  a  vos 
andenncs  productions,  qui  sont  exceUentes.  et  elle  a  ferm£  let 
.r  sur  cc'lc-ci,  qui  n'e*t  diKne  ni  d'elie  ni  de  voui."  Ciretize, 
grr.itly  incttiscd,  quarrijilcd  with  hi&  amjrfrcs.  and  ce&stid  to 
exhibit  until,  in  1804,  the  Revolution  had  tiirown  open  the  doors 
of  the  Academy  to  all  the  wnrld.   In  the  following  year,  on  the 
4th  01  March  1S05.  he  died  in  the  Loii'.Te  in  grt^al  poverty.  He 
had  been  in  recciiM  of  considerable  wealth,  which  he  had  dissi- 
pated by  extravagance  and  bad  management,  so  that  during 
his  ctoeittg  years  he  was  forced  even  to  solicit  commissions  wfaicb 
his  enfeebled  po»  crs  no  longer  enabled  him  to  carry  out  witb 
success.  The  brilliant  n^utatieo  wiiicb  Greuse  acquired  sestat 
to  httn  baeo  dtic^  not  to  faia  aoqafCBteaU  aa  a  paiaaer— iar 
hia  practice  hi  cwFtdaialy  that  ciwaatbi  hi*  own  day  tattothe 
chaiacter  (rf  the  aabjeeta  wideh  Iw  treated.  Thai  eetom  to 
nature  which  inspired  Rousseau's  attacks  upon  an  artificial 
civilusation  demanded  expression  in  art.    Diderot,  in  Le  FUs 
nalurti  et  U  pire  de  JiimiiU-,  tried  to  turn  the  vein  of  domestic 
drama  to  account  on  the  sta^^e;  that  which  he  tried  and  failed 
lo  do  Greuzc,  in  painting,  achio'ed  *ith  extraordinary  success, 
although  his  iitorks.  liltc  the  pJays  of  Uiderot,  were  atiected  by 
that  very  artificiality  against  which  they  protested.    1  he  touch 
oi  melodramatic  exaggeration,  hoover,  which  runs  through 
them  finds  an  apology  in  the  firm  and  brilliant  play  of  line,  in  the 
freshness  and  vigour  of  the  flesh  tints,  in  the  entidag  softness  of 
expression  (often  obtained  by  almost  an  abuaeof  mlpists),  by  the 
athntaig  ab  oi  health  aoid  youth,  fay  I 


Aafiidarot  said  of  "  La  Bonae  VUn,'  " 
abd  a  aartain  piquancy  «l  «oaCiaat    dw  raatdt  iriiidi 
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lails  to  obtiiin  admirers.  "  La  Jcunc  FiUc  a.  I'sgnt-Au  "  fetched, 
indeed, ai  the  Pourulcssalein  1865,  no  less  than  (,000,200 francs. 
One  af  Grt;u£e'6  pupik,  Madame  Le  Doux,  imitated  with  uiccees 
the  manoer  of  her  nukbier;  his  daughter  and  granddaughter, 
Madame  de  Valoiy,  also  inhcritc^i  some  traditions  of  his  talent. 
Ikladame  de  V'alory  published  in  iSi.i  a  comcdic-vaudcviUL', 
Graae,  on  I'accmlie  4t  nUage,  to  which  she  prefixed  a  ootice 
«f  bet  grandfatlierllllfe  utd  works,  and  t  he  Salons  uf  Diderot  abo 
oootain.  bctida  HMWy  other  panicidars,  the  story  at  full  length 
oi  Gimw^  qiMBvl  Knth  the  Academy.  Four  of  the  most 
At^hmfOAmA  oiiNVMv  «l  timit  date,  Maiaid  pte,  fUfMUCt, 
GulUnl  aad  LewnaMK,  were  specially  artnated  bjr  Oiieuie 
with  the  reproduction  of  his  subjecu,  but  there  oe  abo  emaBcat 
prints  by  other  engrawrs,  notably  bv  Cars  lOid  Lc  Ba*. 

r,L:_-  N.irir.r.-,  Gr,:,:.:  '}■:.  F.  S.  D.) 

GRKVILLE,  CHARLES  CAVENDiSH  FULKE  11704-1860, 
Engli.sh  diarist,  a  grc.it -grandson  by  his  father  of  the  ?t.h  eari  of 
Warwick,  and  son  ot  Lady  Charlotte  Bentinck,  daughter  of  the 
<luke  ol  Portland,  lonncriy  a  leader  of  the  Whig  p^irty.  and 
nrst  fiutmter  ui  the  crown,  was  bom  ou  the  2nd  ot  Apni  11^. 
Much  of  his  childhood  was  H>ent  at  his  grandfather's  house 
at  Bubtrode.  He  was  one  of  the  pnfTit  of  Genrgs  ill.,  and  Vas 
educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  but  Iw  Wt  the 
univcfaiiy  cMtar,  baviaf  been  apfwiMed  vd«ste  Mcnuiy  to 
Eul  BathontMfMBhs'mBnnaqr.  Tha  aianit  af  Oo  duke 
of  Portland  barf-MMd  for  Mfan  Ae  aeCMtuyaidp  «f  the  island 
^  Jamaica,  wbidt  wM  a  dmcnre  oifioe,  tha  datlaa  being  per- 
fofmed  by  a  deputy,  and  the  reversion  of  the  clerkship  of  the 
council.  Grevilie  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
cierk  01  the  council  inordiiiar)'  in  1821.  and  continued  to  perform 
ihcm  lor  nearly  forty  yrars.  He  therefore  served  under  three 
successive  sovereign5, — (ieon^e  IV.,  William  IV.  and  Victoria,— 
and  although  no  poJilicai  or  Ci.miidcnLial  functions  are  attached 
to  that  oliicc,  it  is  one  which  brijigs  a  man  into  habitual  inter- 
courae  with  \im  chiefs  of  all  ifae  partita  in  the  state.  Weil-bom, 
well-bred,  handsome  and  acooropBsbad,  GreviUc  led  the  easy 
life  of  a  man  of  fashion,  taking  an  occatfonsl  part  ia  the  transac* 
tions  a<  his  day  and  much  consulted  in  tha  aflcirt  of  private  life. 
VaKsl  xSss  when  woA/i  his  atad  be  WM  aB  active  member  of 
^  luif,  abd  be  tmincd  aacctaiwtfy  «Wi  Lord  Oaorga  Bentiadc, 
and  wUb  the  duka  of  JP«rUand.  But  tba  ^iMMlgr  «M«li 
MtadMolio  feii  naness  aDtfrefy  daertDChe  imlliiiiiMW  iMiMbalBim 
of  a  portioa  of  a  Journal  or  Diary  whkh  it  ifba Mi  fmolke  tO 
keep  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  Tfieiw  pvpm  '*tJte 
given  Irs'  him  to  his  friend  Mr  Henry  Reeve  a  short  time  before; 
hi^  death  1  which  took  place  on  itte  iSth  of  January  186.O,  with 
ao  injunction  that  they  should  be  published,  as  far  as  was 
feasibit,  at  not  too  remote  a  |M:riod  nfrcr  the  writer'";  dralh.  The 
journals  ui  the  reigns  of  Gec-H;  1\  imi  William  IV.  textcn<linR 
from  iSio  to  1S57)  were  accordingly  bo  published  in  obedience 
lo  hi.s  directions  about  ten  years  after  that  event.  Few  publica- 
tions have  been  rooeived  with  greater  interest  by  the  public; 
five  large  edittona  wan  aold  in  tittle  more  than  a  year,  and  the 
demand  in  AaMriaa.ins  aa  great  as  in  England.  These  Journals 
were  regarded  aa  «  fakUtri  itooid  of  the  hnpreasions  made  on 
ita*  atod  «f  a  ■coaipataut  vbfeanca,  «t  the  time,  1^  the  etrenta  be 
rtbipwr fi  a»d  the  yaaoia  wtth  irhem'  In  nociated.  GM««Ue 
didiwtatpaiptBflaleGk  waaeankpriawtawnHM.  Waobfaet 
i^paaeMo  have  beea  to  ieaae  beUad  Mm  aeme  of  the  tnat«Tfals 
of  history,  by  which  the  men  and  .ictions  of  his  own  tin>e  would 
he  judged.  He  records  not  so  much  public  events  ,is  the  private 
Cau^s  which  led  to  them;  and  perhaps  no  Knglish  incnioir- 
writer  Isit  behind  him  a  more  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  19th  century.  Greville  published  anonymously,  in 
j845,  a  voltrme  ou  the  Fast  and  Fiacnt  Pcticy  ef  Engiomi  to 
Ircitnd.  in  which  he  .idvocatcd  the  payment  of  the  Roman 
CathoUc  clergy;  and  he  was  also  the  author  of  several  pamphlets 
OD  the  events  of  hb  day. 

His  faraCbec,  Uenrt  Grkviixe  (1801-1879),  attacbi  to  the 
British  c^MMy  Jo  Pars  from  1834  to  1&44,  also  kept  a  diaiy, 
of  wtaidi  p«t  im  mddhfaad  by  Viacouitcre  BiifiaM,  £cMW  jt>m 


Soe  the  preface  and  notes  tothaiSMnt  Jftaaiw'r  by  Heofv  Reeve 

Tlic  memoirs  appeared  in  three  acts — one  from  181710  1837  (l^joiJoa, 
i*<75.  ,1  vi)U.),andtwoforthe  period  from  t<j  irt/io,  -.hn-t-  voimacs 
in  liwij  and  two  in  f  (*fl7.   When  t  fie  fir^t  ^iesappcarodin  1875  some 

passaftcs  causiiJ  extrtm     -Ti     .      Thi:  capieaSwed  aa  brae 

fxii-sibld  rct.illixi  and  p.V3o«i^i.:a.  *uppne»)ed. 

GR^VIN.  JACQUES  (c.  1530-1570),  French  dramati.st,  was  bom 
at  Cieauont  about  x  339.  He  studied  medicine  at  the  university 
of  Paris.  He  became  a  disdple  of  Ronaard,  and  was  one  of  the 
band  of  dramatists  who  sought  to  introdtKe  the  classical  drama 
in  France.  As  Saintc-Beuvc  points  out,  the  comedies  of  Gr^n 

then.  B[vteiplRX>^''^<wte4<N«,  iita  kit,  aad  Canted  the 
ba^  ot  A  aeir  comedy,  Trtsor^,  isnt  perfocmed  at  the 
college  of  Beadvete  in  1558,  though  it  had  beat  originally  con»- 

posed  at  the  desire  of  Henry  H.  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of 
Claude,  durhi  vs  of  I.orTair,e.  l.i  1  ;6o  followed  the  tragedy  of 
JitUs  C<fsii',  imitatrxl  from  the  I.aun  of  Murct,  an*!  a  comedy, 
f.et  ShnAii.  the  mo.'il  im}>or1;vnf  but  alst!  the  most  intlecenl  of 
his  works,  tin'vin  was  also  the  author  of  M.nne  OK-dical  works 
and  uf  miscellaneous  pt»enis,  whicii  wtre  prai^  by  Ronsard 
until  the  friends  were  separated  by  religions  differences.  Grivin 
bcc.ime  fn  Ti;fir  physician  and  counsellor  to  Margaret  of  Savoy, 
and  die<l  at  her  court  in  Turin  in  1570. 

The  TfMirf  of  TnequH  GidviB  Was  printed  in  ijSt,  and  ia  the 
Avtttn  i  boHre  j'aniai$,  wL  ^  (ill95-its6>,  sm  L.  Piavatt, 

of  the  French  Republic,  was  born  at  Mont-sous- Vaudrajr  In  the 
Jura,  on  the  15th  of  .August  1813.  "  He  became  an  adwneate  in 

18.37.  S'l''-  having  steadily  maintained  republican  principles 
under  the  Orleans  monarchy,  was  elected  by  hi-;  native  ^lepart- 
aietil  to  the  Conatitaent  Assembly  of  1848.  ForcserinR  thai 
Louis  Bonaparte  would  be  elected  president  by  the  ^K-ople.  he 
proposed  to  vest  the  chiof  authority  hi  a  president  01  the  Council 
clecte<l  and  removable  by  the  Assembly,  or  in  other  words,  to 
suppress  I  he  Presidency  of  the  Republic.  After  the  covf  fHaX 
this  proposition  gained  Gr6vy  a  reputation  for  sagacity,  and  upon 
his  return  to  public  Ufe  in  1868  he  took  a  prominent  place 
the  repubrtcan  patty.  After  the  fafl  of  the  Empire  he  was 
chosea  pfesident  of  Uie  Aaaenbly  hn  the  i6th  of  Fcbraary  187 1 , 
and  ooet^ied  tUa  paAkm  til  the  and  of  Apefl  iXfft,  mhten  he 
teaignetf  ^M- aootarit  of  tiib  e|tpeaItloii  ef  the'  RI^M,  wMiA 
Mamed  him  for  havfng  called  one  of  its  members  to  order  in  the 
session  of  the  pivvious  day.  On  the  8th  of  March  1876  he  was 
elected  president  i>f  the  Chamber  of  Defiulie^,  a  post  which  he 
filled  with  such  elBcicncy  that  i:p<jn  the  rciignalion  of  Marshai 
MacMahon  he  seemed  to  step  nn'urally  into  the  Pre^^idency  of 
the  Rcpuhlir  (loth  JjsBiiary  and  was  fleeted  without 

opposilion  by  the  n']>Mb'iif ,••  n  p.irlics  (see  FR.\?>'cr:  Ilintnry). 
tj>uiet,  shrewd,  attentive  to  the  public  interest  and  his  own, 
but  without  any  particular  distinction,  he  would  have  left  an 
unblemished  reputation  if  he  had  not  unfortunately  arrepted 
a  second  term  (i8th  December  1885).  Shortly  afterwards  the 
traflfic  of  Ms  aoo-in-law  (Daniel  WBwn)  m  the  decomthma  of  the 
Legion  of  IbiMur  eame  to  light.  Grfvy  was  not  aonned  4]f 
pcmmtal  pattSeipttliiMi  la  (toe  aeaadab,  but  he  waitdomewfait 
obatinate  in  refvstng  to  milhe  that  he  was  responsible  iadBtectly 
lor  the  use  which  his  relative  had  made  of  the  £jys6e,  and  it  had 
to  be  unpleasantly  impressed  upon  him  that  his  resignation  was 
inevil.ibie  {.'nti  Drrrn'.ber  1887).  Hedied  at  ^^or]t  iOUS-Vaudrcy 
on  the  (iih  of  Sc(ii ember  i8()f.  He  owed  iwth  his  success  and 
his  failure  to  the  completeness  with  which  he  represented  the 
parficTilar  t>  pe  of  the  thrifty,  generally  sensible  and  patriotic, 
but  n.-irrow  tiniiideil  a;id  frequently  egoistic  bourgeois. 

Di-^!>«r(  (fnhtiric.  ft  judiciairts,  rapports  A  messaHS 

fur  /,.  iJtUi^cuw  {i  vols.,  ii>J>a}. 

ORBW,  HEHBSTAH  (1641-1712),  English  vegetable  anatomist 
and  phjnriotociat,  was  the  oid^  aon  of  Obadiah  Grew  (ite7-i6S8), 
NaBooBfandak  dhdse  and  vicar  of  St  Mldnd^  Cawo!tty',  ami 
wasliant  in  Wamicfcririra  in  1641.  He  graduated  at  fSimiHidge 
h  MSi,  and  ten  yeata  later  Imili-the  degree  of  1if.0.°at  Leidea, 

xu.  19  a 
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bi»tbctisbctiw  JM«^iilUbai«At««#iM»  •  .'4r4S^iMfe*crt»M. 
He  began  obsCTvatloiis  on  the  anatomy  of  plants  In  1664,  and  in 
1670  bis  essay.  The  Anaiomy  of  VegeiahUs  begun,  was  eoniDimi- 
catcd  to  ihc  Royal  Society  by  Bisbop  Wilkins,  on  whose  rccom- 
mendalion  he  was  in  the  foUowini;  year  elected  a  fellow.  In 
167.',  when  the  esiay  was  published,  he  settled  in  London,  and 
goou  dcqukcd  an  csteosive  praciiix  as  a  physician.  In  167  ^ 
he  published  his  /Jr-a  of  a  Phyt'jlo^ica!  History,  which  consist rci  1 
of  papers  he  liad  comrnuuicdlL-d  to  the  RayaJ  Society  in  the 
prc-tcdiriK  year,  iind  iu  i6~:  lie  succeeded  Henry  Oldenburg  as 
secretary  of  the  society.  He  edited  the  PkUosopkical  Transac- 
tiMtt  in  167S-1679,  and  in  1681  he  published  "  by  request  "  a 
descriptive  catalogue  of  the  rarities  preserved  at  Grcsham 
College,  with  which  were  printed  some  papers  he  had  read  to 
tlw  ibayal  Society  on  Uie  Ctmparalm  Aiuimy  Stomaelu  Mrf 
Gia$.  In  iMa  appeind  Uft  fiat  mnk  on  tne  Aiutamy  tf 
fUaOtt  whlcJi  nho  wanhciely  aCBllecdpn  of  previous  publications. 
It  was  divided  into  four  boolit,  Amilomy  of  Vegetables  begun, 
Aiwlomy  of  Roots,  Anatomy  of  Trunks  and  Anatomy  of  Leaves, 
Flowers,  Fruits  ami  Seeds,  and  was  illustrated  with  eighty-two 
plates,  while  appended  to  it  were  seven  papm  mostly  of  a 
chemical  character.  Among  his  other  publica'ions  were  Sea- 
U\:ltr  mi;.:/t  I'rcsh  (16S4),  ;lu'  Xi.lutf  ind  Uir  oj  the  Sail  contained 
in  Epsom  iind  .ruffe  nfhcr  Walrrs  (1607),  which  was  a  rendering 
of  his  Traitalus  dc  Siiiii  .  .  .  Uiu  (i6g5),  and  Cosmo!a<:iii  iU'rii 

(1701)..  He  died  suddenly  on  the  25lhof  March  1712.  Linnaeus 
naned  a  fenna  of  trees  Grawis  ^nt.  «Bd.  lIHioeaa)  in  Us 

hOBOUT. 

VBMtt  CHARLES  6RBY.  im  Earl  (17614-1S45),  English 
-*«■*—««"■'.  was  tlie  ddcst  sucvivinc  soo  of  Gonenl  Sir  CliMles 
Gfcy,  aCterwoide  tst  Ead  Gi^.  Be  ms  born  at  Ui  bthci^ 

roidcnce,  Fallodon,  near  Alnwick,  on  the  i  uh  of  MacA  1164. 
General  Grey  (1729-1807),  who  was  a  younger  aon  Of  tilt  bowe 
of  Grey  of  Howick,  one  of  the  most  considerable  territorial 
families  in  Northumberland,  had  already  begun  a  career  of  active 
service  which,  like  the  political  career  of  his  son,  covered  nearly 
half  a  century.  Before  the  latter  was  fxirn,  General  Grey  had 
served  on  thestalT  of  I'rinrc  Fcrdin.'jn<l  of  BrurLswick  in  the  Seven 
Years'  Wax  and  had  been  wounded  at  Minden.  While  the  son 
was  making  verses  at  Eton,  the  father  was  serving  against  the 
levolted  colonists  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  nrliile 
the  young  member  for  Northumberland  was  denoundng  Pitt's 
war  against  the  Convention,  the  veteran  soldier  was  destroying 
the  remnant  of  the  French  colonial  empire  l  y  the  cjiplurc  of 
Mutinique  and  Qiudcionpe.  Wlwn  Napoteon.  thmMimeA 
invaaion,  Goneiat  Qatf  mk  tka  Ganiniand  of  tlie  aomtlwm  dis- 
trict, and  at  the  peace  of  Amiens  he  im  nward^  «dth  »  pccmsfc 
as  Baron  Grey  of  Alniriclc,  being  aeated  in  1806  Ead  Grey  and 
Viscount  Howick.  His  elder  brother,  Sir  Henry  Grey  of  Howick, 
the  head  of  the  family,  had  supported  the  government  in  parlia- 
nic.Tt.  But  the  political  career  of  young  Grry,  who  wa,s  heir- 
prcsumpiivc  to  the  family  estate?,  took  a  diflwcnt  coinplcxioti. 

Young  Grey  expected  to  rcoccui>y  the  seat  which  had  been 
his  uncle's;  and  his  early  yc.irs  were  spent  in  preparation  for 
a  parliamentary  career.  He  wa_s  seat  to  Eton,  and  proceeded 
thence  to  Cambridge.  William  Pitt,  a  youth  five  years  older, 
was  then  in  residence  as  a  master  of  arts,  studiously  paying  court 
to  tlie  Wbigs  of  the  university;  and  at  the  general  election  of 
1780  he  came  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  academical  seat. 
Hb  name  stood  last  on  the  poU,  but  he  «a*  brought  in  eiaewhete, 
and  liis  fiiat  speech  proved  htpi  a  man  of  die  mat  maik.  The 
unpanUeled  succeMcs  wliich  foUinired  poetendcd  grave  dangcs. 
Pitt's  elevation  to  the  premiership,  tiia  brilliant  and  haid-fought 
battle  in  the  hon5e,  and  his  complete  rout  of  the  Whig  parly  at 
the  general  eleithin  oi  17S4,  when  he  came  in  for  Cambridge 
at  il-.e  iuad  01  the  poll,  threatened  the  great  territorial  interest 
uith  iinihiriK  less  than  extinction.  It  was  to  this  interest  that 
Circ)'  bclor.gc'l.  and  hence,  when  at  length  returned  for  North- 
umberland in  I  THt),  he  at  once  came  forward  as  a  vigorous  assailant 
of  the  government  of  Pitt.  He  was  hailed  by  the  opposition, 
and  associated  with  Fox,  Bailee  and  Sheodan  as  a  manager  in  the 
Hastings  in^peadunent.. .  IjNjUng  tjtie.  nlneteea  yeats 


remahwd  of '4iB"carBer  °af  Fn,  he'fbUowed  the  gmt  WUg 
statesman  with  abaofaite  Melity,  and  anocecded  Urn  as  leader 
of  the  party.  Tbe'sbevttiomings  of  Fox'k  statesmanship  were 

inherited  by  Grey.  Both  were  equally  devoid  of  political 
originality,  shunned  the  severer  labours  of  the  politician,  and 
instinctively  feared  any  deviation  from  the  traditions  of  their 
party.  Such  men  cannot  save  a  party  in  its  decadence,  and  the 
I  history  of  Fox  and  Grey  has  been  aptly  termed  the  Ustfliy  of 
Ihc  decline  and  fall  of  VVhifyfism. 

The  stunning  blow  of  was  the  first  incident  in  this  history. 
Its  iuli  sigtiiocance  was  not  at  once  perceived.  An  opposition, 
however  weak  in  the  beginning,  generaiiy  has  a  tendency  to 
revive,  and  Grey's  early  successes  in  the  house  helped  to  revive 
the  Foxites.  The  European  situation  became  favourable  to  tliit 
revivaL  The  stroggle  in  France  for  popular  rights,  cuhmnaHng 
hi  the  gnat  Rnuntfam,  ma  watched  by  Fox  with  intcnstcd 
sympathy.  He  affected  to  regard  the  domination  of  PKt  as  the 
dominatum  of  the  crown,  and  as  leading  logically  to  abwintism, 
and  saw  in  that  popular  sympathy  for  the  French  Revolution 
which  naturally  arose  in  England  an  instrument  which  might 
be  employed  to  overthrow  this  domination. 

But  I'iu  gathered  the  fruits  of  the  windfall.  The  spread  of 
"  Jacoliinism,''  or  "  French  principles."  became  the  pretext 
on  which  the  stronger  h.xll  of  the  opposition  went  over  to  the 
government.  Burke  led  the  movement  in  the  Commons,  the  duke 
of  Portland  and  Lord  FiizwilUam  in  the  Lords,  and  with  this 
second  incident  in  the  Whig  decline  began  the  difficulties  of 
Grey's  career.  The  domination  of  the  premier  had  already 
stirred  the  keenest  resentment  in  the  younger  and  more  ambitious 
raembcn  of  the  Whig  putSf'  Freed  from  the  restniat  of  the 
steadier  pdlitidaBa  vnaer  Bttte  aad  Porthuid,  tlke°  leaidBBm 
under  Fox  Idl  into  a  amies  of  grave  mistakes  ck  this  rtsidnam 
Grey  became  the  moving  spirit,  for  though  Fox  did  not  clieck 
their  activity,  he  disclaimed  the  responsibility  of  their  policy. 
Fox  had  refused  to  condemn  "  French  principles,"  and  denounced 
the  war  with  France;  but  he  would  take  r.o  part  in  cxniing 
agitation  in  England.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  restless  spirits 
among  whom  Grey  was  found.  Enraged  by  the  attitude  of  I'itt. 
which  wa^s  grounded  on  the  support  of  the  conBtitaendes  as  they 
then  stood,  the  residuum  plotted  aa  Oiktined  for 
parliamentary  rcforirt. 

The  demand  for  parliamentary  reform  was  as  yet  in  a  rudi- 
mentary stage.  Forty  years  kter  :t  had  become  the  demand  erf 
an  unenfranchised  nation,  disabused  by  a  andden  spread  of 
political  and  eoonomicaL  knowledge.  It  wiaa  M  yet  but  the 
occasional  instrumeot  of  the' scheming  poiftichiD. 
had  employed  tbe  ay  in  tlds  sense.  The  lMdleM«  adtatm 
had  done  tbe  tame;  even  the  pnmier  of  the  thne,  after  Us 
accession  to  power,  had  sought  to  strengthen  his  hands  in  tbe 
same  way.  But  Pitt's  hands  were  now  strengthened  abundantly; 
whereas  the  opposition  had  nothing  to  lose  and  much  to  gain  by 
such  a  mca.sure.  The  cry  for  reform  thus  became  their  natural 
expedient.  Powerless  to  carry  reform  in  the  House,  they  sought 
to  overawe  parliimcjil  by  e.xtern.il  agitation,  and  formed  the 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  destined  to  unite  the  forces 
of  all  the  "  patriotic  "  societies  witich  already  existed  in  the 
country,  and  to  p^ur  their  violcace  ineaiatibly  on  a  terrified 
parliament.  Grey  and  his  friends  were  enrolled  in  this  portentous 
association,  and  presented  in  parliament  its  menacing  petitions. 
Sncb  petitions,  which  were  in  faa  violent  impeacfamenta  of 
pariiament  ttaeif,  proceeding  fiom  vofamtaiy  aasociationi  having 
no  oorpocate  eaiitenee,  had  been  httheno  nnhnow*  in  the  Eagliah 
parliament.  They  bad  Ijeen  weiU  Icnown  in  tbe  French  assembly. 
They  had  hcr.-ildcd  and  furthere<i  tlie  \Ic!ory  of  the  Jacobins, 
the  di&soUi;ioii  of  llie  constiru' ion,  the  calliafi  o:  the  t  onvcmion 
and  the  fall  of  tl'.e  itKuiarch\'. 

Thr  Society  01  the  Friends  of  the  People  was  originally  an 
.if'.er-dinncr  folly,  rxtrniiiori.^ed  at  the  house  of  a  man  who  after- 
wards gained  an  earidom  by  denoundng  it  as  seditious.  Fox 
discountenanced  it,  though  he  did  not  directly  condemn  it;  but 
Grey  was  overborne  by  the  fierce  Jaoobiniam  of  Lauderdale,  and 
avowed  himself  the  paiifauBMBtaey  OMntiq^ieee  of  thb  dangeaona 
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•gitatioiu  But  Pilt,  stronx  in  his  position,  cut  the  ground 
fram  under  Gny's  iect  by  suppressing  the  agitation  with  a  strong 
kaiid.  The  wsipensuin  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  Gagging 
AcU  aad  the  itate  pnaeooioaa  forms  punful  historiciUqiiwde. 
Bvt  tte  dilcndk  bckop  a»  iini«h  to  Gtcy  and  Lauderdale  M  to 
PItl,  GieyalwiytspokensntfullyoCUiahaBemUieBovemeat. 
"  One  iford  from  Fox,  "  be  said,  "  would  have  kept  me  oat  of 
all  the  mess  of  the  Friends  of  the  People.  But  be  never  spoke  it." 

It  was  Grey  who  moved  the  impeachment  of  Pitt,  and  be  next 
proniotcd  thcequolJy  foolish  "  Si:ccs^sion.'"  .Since  ihc  [urliamcnt 
(liii  n<iL  properly  represent  theualion,  and  rd'u.sfd  10  reform  itscU 
or  to  inipcat!]  liie  niiiii^Ur,  nothing  remained  bul  to  disown  u; 
and  the  c^po&iLiuu  announced  their  intention  of  "  seceding,  ' 
or  systematically  absenting  themselves  from  ihtir  pI.LCos  in 
parliament.  This  futite  movement  waa  originated  by  Grey, 
Lauderdale  and  the  duke  of  Bedford.  It  obtained  a  somewhat 
wider  support.  It  suited  the  languor  of ,  lome  dispirited 
•politidaos  like  Fox,  and  the  avarice  of  sooio  lavycit  in  large 
pt^tiaioftJika  Eiridiie;  but  lemibte  politicins  at  <BC»  wadamaed 
k.  ItdinctlyipwradpaiiiUMntarycDvernaitn^aadaaMViilad 
to  aotUng  but  a  pettish  tbnM  «l  levolntioa.  "  SecodoD," 
SBifl  Lord  Lansdowne,  with  diancteriBtic  sbrewdacM,  "  dtber 
muans  rebellion,  or  it  is  iiousense."  Pitt  easily  dashed  this  feeble 
weapon  iroin  the  Jianda  ol  his  oppone  nts.  He  roviscd  jealousy 
in  the  absent  by  praising  the  pans  and  the  patriotism  of  the  rest, 
and  thus  gradually  brought  tbcm  back.  Gicy  kim.self  re^xppc.ired 
to  protest  again.Ht  the  union  with  Ireland. 

When  Pitt  died  in  1606  notliing  could  prevent  the  reunited 
opposition  from  coming  into  power,  and  thus  the  Broad-bottom 
ministry  was  formed  under  Fox.  On  bis  death  Gieaville  became 
premier,  and  Grey,  now  Lord  Howick,  foreign  secretary,  and 
leader  of  the  Home  of  CoounooB.  Diwmion,  aiwaya  the  banc  of 
EagHsh  Ubetaliniit  hidwd  In  the  ooelitlm,  and  the  Foxites 
and  GrenviUitca  ««*  only  eeteasibly  at  one.  day  eppoMd  the 
war  policy  of  Gnavffle;  and  this  policy  was  not  mail  anmiiifiil 
than  it  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Pitt.  And  the  chance  fram  the 
leadersliip  of  Fox  to  that  of  Grenville  was  only  too  perceptible. 
Both  in  court  .^nd country  Grenville  alTeetcd  the  role  of  Pitt,  and 
aS5Ume<l  a  stifl  and  peremptory  attitude  which  ill  brcamc  him. 
An  ill-advised  dissolution  weakened  their  majority;  they  lost 
ground  by  the  "  delicate  icvcsligation  "  into  the  conduct  of  the 
princess  of  Wales;  Lord  Henry  Petly's  budget  was  too  specious 
to  command  confidence;  and  the  king,  fully  aware  oi  th«ir 
weak  situation,  reaolved  to  get  rid  of  them.  When  they  proposed 
to  concede  a  portion  of  the  Catholic  claims,  George  refused 
and  denaaded  of  them  an  undertaking  never  to  propoec  such 
a  ranniim  afsin.  Xbis  was  icfuscd,  ind  the  GceamUe-Gtey 
caUaakntkedinMaicfaiao?.  In  the  «ae  year  Grey^  father 
dM,  and  OMgr  WM  t»  the  Upper- fioONb  OKMeition  united 
Grey  end  GienvfOe  far  a  tane^  bnt  the  parties  finally  split  on 
the  old  war  question.  When  Napoleon  returned  from  Ellba 
in  181  s,  and  once  more  seized  the  government  of  France,  the 
same  question  arose  which  had  arisen  in  170J,  Was  England  lo  ffo 
to  war  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons?  tircnvillc  followed 
the  traditions  of  Pitt,  and  supporteti  the  ministry  in  at  once 
renewing  hoslibtic*5.  Grty  followed  those  01  Fox.  and  mjiintaincd 
the  ri^ht  of  France  to  choose  her  own  governors,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  checking  the  reaction  in  the  emperor's  favour. 
The  victmy  oi  Waterloo  put  an  end  to  the  dispute,  but  the 
disruption  became  permanent.  The  tenniaation  of  the  war,  and 
the  cessation  of  all  action  in  common,  reduced  the  power  of  the 
opporitiontooothias.  iifeavillentiMdfntcb  public  Ufe,  and  Us. 
aiiMieienta itjakrced  tJiemtniitry,  Little  lemeJaedlerthe Whigs 
to  de.  Bat  the  peneeatiea  of  tfaequeenafforded  an  opf>ortunity 
of  shewing  tiiat  the  mioistry  were  not  omnipotent;  and  the  part 
taken  on  that  occasion  by  Grey  won  him  at  once  the  increased 
respect  of  the  nation  and  the  undying  aversion  of  Georpe  IV 
It  sealed  the  exclusion  of  him.'irlf  and  his  few  friends  troni  otlicc 
during  the  fcing's  life;  and  when  in  iSjt  Grey  c.irne  forth  tn 
denounce  the  ministry  of  ("anuing,  he  declared  that  he  stoo<i 
akme  in  the  political  world.  Uis  words  were  soon  justified,  for 
wben  Lold  Godcrich  ledgaed,  the  Mmnaat  wUchihad  Utherte. 


supported  Grey,  hastened  to eimpert. tlie  ndahtiyiel  thedutaef 

WulliugLoa. 

We  now  reach  the  principal  episode  in  Grey's  career.  In  1827 
he  seemed  to  stand  £oith  the  soUtary  and  powerless  relic  of  an 
extinct  party.  In  wa  find  that  party  restored  to  its  old 
uuaben  and  activity,  enpeene  in  partiainent,  popular  In  the 
nation,  end  Lord  Grey  at  Its  head.  The  dnfae  of'WoOtaltflo^ 
foolish  declaration  asslnit  pjU^Mncntaiy  nfonn,  made  bt  m 
season  of  great  popular  excitement,  suddenly  deprived  Um  (rf 
the  confidence  of  the  country,  and  a  coalition  of  the  Whigs  and 
Canningiteb  became  iiievitabio.  The  W  nigs  had  in  1827  sup- 
purled  the  Cannir,gltt5,  the  latter  now  supported  the  Whigs, 
of  \'.hom  Grey  ren-iaincd  the  traditional  head.  (ieorRC  IV.  was 
dead,  and  no  obstacle  existed  to  Grey's  elevation.  Grey  was 
sent  tor  by  William  i V.  in  November  tHjo,  and  formed  a  coalition 
cabinet,  pledged  to  carry  on  the  work  in  which  the  duke  of 
Wellington  had  faltered.  But  Grey  himself  was  the  mere  instnii- 
mcnt  of  the  times.  An  old-fashioned  Whig,  he  had  little  personal 
sympathy  with  the  popular  cauee^  tiiau^h  he  had  snmBtimea 
indicated  a  ceitato  meMnie  oi  ntenn  as  aecMssiy.  When  he 
took  office,  he  gneMed  aeteher  the  extent  to  which  the  Bafdtm, 
Act  would  go,  nor  the  1VI6AIIS  by  wtndi  It  weuM  be  carried.  That 
he  procured  for  the  country  a  measure  of  consli'.ulional  reform' 
for  which  he  had  agitated  in  his  youth  was  little  more  than  a 
coincidence.  In  his  youth  he  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
frantic  agitation  against  j>arliament,  because:  he  there  found 
him.sclf  powerless.  In  his  ol<l  age  the  ca.sc  w.is  reversed. 
Suddenly  raised  to  a  position  of  authority  in  the  country,  be 
boldly  stood  between  parliament,  as  then  constituted,  and  the 
formidable  agitation  which  now  threatened  it  and  by  a  forced 
reform  saved  it  from  revolntion.  In  his  youth  he  had  assailed 
Pitt's  administtation  because  Pitt's  administration  thteetened 
with  extinction  the  political  monopoly  of  tbA  k&did  interest 
(0  which  be  beienfed.  In  his  old  afe,  en  the  eentiaiy,  naaUe 
to  diecfc  the  progiaia  of  the  wave^  he  swam  with  it*  aad  beaded 
the  movement  wUdi  eonpeiled  that  landed  inteiest  to  snnendeir 
its  monopoly.  *  ' '  ' 

The  second  reading  of  the  first  Reform  Bill  waa  carried  in  the 
Commons  by  a  majority  of  one.  This  was  equivalent  to  a  defeat , 
and  further  failures  predpitaicd  a  di.ssulution.  The  confidence 
which  th*  bold  action  of  the  ministry  had  won  was  soon  plainly 
proved,  for  the  second  reading  was  carried  in  the  new  parliament 
by  a  majority  of  136.  When  the  bill  had  at  length  passed  the 
Commons  after  months  of  debate,  it  was  Grey's  task  to  introduce 
it  to  the  Lords.  Tt  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  41.  Thesafety 
of  the  country  now  depended  00  the  prudence  and  coinage  of 
the  odaistty.  The  resigxtation  of  Qvy  and  his  ooOeaioee  was 
dreaded  even  by  the  opposition,  and  they  icnained  in  office 
widithaintantlBiiof  inlioducing  a  third  Reform  Bill  in  the  next 
session.  Thehst  months  of  1 83 1  were  the  beginning  of  a  poUtical 
crisis  such  as  England  had  not  seen  since  t688.  The  two  extreme 
parties,  the  Ultra-Radicals  and  the  Ultra-Tories,  were  ready  for 
civil  war.  Between  them  stood  the  ministry  and  the  majority  of 
iiileiligcnt  [>cace-loving  Englishmen;  and  their  course  of  action 
was  soon  decided.  The  bill  must  bo  passc-d,  and  t^here  were  but 
two  wa>s  of  passing  it.  One  was  to  declare  the  consent  of  the 
Hous«  of  Lords  tinneccs.sary  to  the  me.isurc,  the  other  to  create, 
if  necessary,  new  peers  in  sufficient  number  to  outvote  the 
opposition.  These  two  expcdisnia  did  not  in  reality  diiTer.  To 
swamp  the  bouse  in  the  way  proposed  would  have  been  to  destroy 
it.  Thequestionwhethertheministiyshonlddemand  theking's 
consent  to  snch  a  creation,  if  necessary,  was  debated  hi  the 
cabinet  in  September.  Btou^mm  prapMed  it,  and  gradusUy  a 
majority  of  the  cabinet 'were  won  over.  Grey  had  at  tint  refused 
to  employ  even  the  threat  of  so  unconstitutional  a  device  as  a 
means  to  the  pro(K»ed  end.  Hut  his  continued  refusal  wculd 
have  broken  up  the  tiiiiiislry,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  minis)  ry 
must  now  have  been  the  signal  for  revolution.  The  seiond 
readinp  in  the  Commons  was  passed  in  Dectmher  by  a  majority 
of  i6.\  and  on  i\e\\  Year's  day  183J  the  majority  of  the  cabinet 
resolved  on  demanding  powiK  to  cany  it  in  the  Lords  by  a 
creatioa  oCipeeia.'  <h^  canied  the  tesetartian  te-the  kiav. 
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Some  time  still  remained  before  the  biU  could  he  committed  and 
read  a  thiid  time.  It  was  not  until  the  9th  of  Aphl  tiut  Grey 
moved  the  aecmtd  reading  in  the  Lords.  A  suificieDt  number  of 
the  opposition  temporized;  and  the  second  reading  was  allowtd 
to  f*ue  by  a  majority  of  nine.  Their  intention  was  to  mutilate 
the  bill  in  ooBvoittw.  The  Ultra-Toties,  headed  1^  tlw  duke  of 
Wfllfngtan,  bad  ealered  a  protest  agtinat  the  aMoad  nm^Sng, 
but  ihty  were  now  palitiatUy-  ftowsdest.  Hie  straofe  had 
bNone  ft  Mnii^  on  tke  ow  hand  for  ibt  trhdle  bni,  to  be 
CHTlcd hy  & aeatioa  of  pem,  and  on  the  other  for  some  m  u  t  il a  u  d 
measure.  Grey's  Instfnct  divined  that  the  crisis  was  appro.\c King, 
Eillic-r  ihii  kiriR  must  consent  toswatiip  Ihe  House,  or  ihc  ministry 
nivist  CL-oat  to  bland  in  the  bre.\ch  bttwceii  the  jx^crji  and  the 
country.  The  kiiix,  a  wrak  and  inexperienced  politician,  had 
in  the  mesnlime  been  wrought  upon  hy  the  temporizing  leaders 
in  the  I.<)rds  He  was  induced  to  Ixlicvc  that  if  the  (  onnrrions 
should  reject  the  mutilated  bill  wiieii  il  was  returned  to  them, 
and  the  ministry  should  consequently  retire,  the  mutilated  bill 
might  be  reintroduced  and  passed  by  a  Toiy  ministry.  He  was 
deaf  to  all  representations  of  the  slate offnUic  opinion;  and  to 
the  Mipiiae  of  the  miaialiy,  and  the  tenor  aod  iadiyiatiaQ  td 
every  man  of  aenae  in  the  eoontiy,  he  i^iected  their  proposal 
and  accepted  their  raignatnm.  May  9,  183*.  The  duke  of 
Wellington  undertook  the  hopeless  task  of  coDStructing  a 
iiii:iiitry  which  should  p.-iss  ;i  restricted  or  sham  Reform  B;ll 
ihe  only  m.m  wlio  could  luivc  made  the  success  of  such  :i  mi:ii!ilr_\' 
ewn  proliabfc  was  Peel,  and  Peel's  conaiience  aiici  f^iod  seme 
forbade  the  attempt.  He  refused,  and  after  a  week  uf  the  pro 
foundest  agitatiou  throughout  the  coimto'.  the  kir.j;.  bc.nen 
and  moitifiM^d,  was  forced  to  send  for  Grey  and  Brotigham.  On 
heiag  told  that  bis  consent  to  the  creation  of  peers  was  the  only 
condition  on  which  the>'  could  undertake  the  govemment, 
he  angrfly  and  reluctantly  yielded.  The  chancellor,  «ith  cool 
foretbom^.  dctoanded  thia  ceoeewt  ia  writjay.  Gi^  thotight 
tadi  a  deaund  harah  and  aBacceaiaiy.  "I  woader,"  he  said 
tA  BiDiq^wn,  idM  tlaeiatenieie  «aa  ovec^  *  jmi  oiMddham  had 
the  heart  to  press  it."  But  Brougbam  was  tnesocabKaiid  the 
king  signed  the  following  paper:  "  The  king  gnata  patmission 
to  Earl  Grc>',  atKi  to  his  chancellor,  Lord  broogjiam,  to  rrcatp 
such  J.  number  cf  petrs  .is  wiU  be  8uflic;crrt  In  ensure  ihr  f  :i  .-ir..' 
of  the  Rciorni  biil,  arei  cdUng  up  peers'  cidust  sons. — \V  llllui 
R..  Wind.^sr,  May  17,  1852." 

r.rev  had  now  won  the  ffarae.  There  vm  no  riaiiger  that  he 
would  have  to  resort  to  the  e\|X.'dicnt  which  he  was  aathorisci! 
to  employ.  The  introduclkw  of  sixt)'  new  peers  would  have 
destroyed  the  apposition,  but  it  would  have  been  equivalent 
to  the  abolition  of  the  Hoose.  The  king's  consent  made  Imoira, 
a  snflicicat  nuxnber  of  peers  were  sure  to  withdraw  to-OBllle  the 
bilk  to  paaCt  iukI  thm  the  dimitT  of  baiJt  king  and  pcaage  wwld 
baaaved.  The  diAs  of  1^n«t«n  headed  thia  owvetaent  «• 
tbepanof  theoppaaitioa;  and  the  third  mdbg  of  the  hil  na 
carried  in  tbe  Lmda  by  a  majority  of  84. 

It  is  weU  known  tbit  ia  after  ycus  both  Qzciy  and  Biooi^aiii 
disdaimrd  any  intention  of  execoting  their  threat.  If  this  were 
H>,  they  must  haw  merch  prctmded  to  liravc  a  dani^r  which 
they  secretly  feared  to  face,  ami  intended  to  avoid;  jud  the  ■ 
CECctit  of  Tcscumjc  the  countri,  would  belong  to  tlic  ciukr  of 
WelUngton  .md  the  peer?;  ivho  scceiied  with  him.  To  arjrur  such 
cowardice  in  thcni  from  jtalemeuts  ni.idr  when  the  trshm  w-as 
long  paatt  and  when  they  were  natwaily  willing  lu  palliate  ihe 
milk  paiBcy  whicfa  they  were  lorcrd  to  adopt,  %vould  be  to  act  up 
a  seedless  and  unjustifiable  paradox.  Nothing  else  in  the  cin-er 
of  cither  Grey  or  Brougham  leads  us  to  suppose  them  capable 
of  the  moral  baaeneaa  of  yitMias  up  the  helm  erf  atate^  in  on  hour 
of  ilailiiiai  and  ptA  ta  wftlna  and  tmskffled  hawb.  Such 
noaM  bwe  beca  the  result  if  they  bad  lacked  the  detenrunatiao 
to  catTT  out  their  progranune  to  tbe  end.  The  inflaeiioe  of  every 
^^ta-rsn  an  i:  -.he  countr>-  would  then  have  been  extinguished, 
and  ihc  I  .nicd  Kingdom  would  have  been  absolutely  in  the 
bands  of  O'Onncil  ami  l)iaMr  Hani. 

Grey  took  bet  httJe  part  in  directing  the  kgislation^ol^t^ 


the  arduouB  La-<ik  of  iKji-iS3}  rather  as  a  matter  of  duty  than  of 
inclination,  and  wished  (or  an  opportimity  of  retiring.  Such  on 
opportunity  very  shortly  presented  itself.  The  Irish  policy  of 
the  miniatiy  had  not  conciliated  tbe  Irish  people,  and  (yCoMiril 
deaotiBOed  them  with  the  greatest  fattt«fMai»  Oa  the  lanead 
of  theemtaiMiy  GoeicioaMI,  the  nriiwatiyina  divided  on  the 
queadoa  whether  to  «tiaiK  to  the  lord-liettteoant  the  power 
of  BwpiHlfillg  pttbUc  itiffrHngii  Littieton,  the  Irish  secreUry, 
wa«  fur  abolishing:  ft ;  and  with  tbe  view  of  conciliating  O'Connell, 
he  inforriieii  hiin  that  the  ministry  ini'  I  10  abandon  it.  But 
the  result  proved  him  to  have  been  mistaken,  and  O  Con.neU, 
with  some  reason  supposing  himself  to  have  been  duped,  called 
ij.n  Lillleton  to  resign  hii  iectetaryship.  It  had  also  Iran-^pired 
in  the  discussion  that  Ixird  Allhorp.  the  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  privately  opposed  to  retaining  those  datises 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  posh  through  tbe  house.  Lord  Althorp 
therefofc  resigned,  and  Grey,  who  had  lately  passed  his  acveoiieth 
yeac,  b)ok  the  opportunity  of  resigning  also.  It  waa  hi*  Dpinimij 
it  appeared,  wliicfa  had  oveiboiM  the  cabiaet  bt  fiwiv  <f  the 
public  meedaf  claaaea;'«ttd  Ut  vahnlaiy  wUdiMal  aaaUad 
Load  Althoip  to  ntiim  to  his  foA  and  to  praoead  with  Ae  bOI 
in  its  tnildar  form.  Giey  waa  aMtaeeded  by  Lotd  BieBioam^ 
but  no  other  change  was  made  ia  the  cabinet.  Grey  took  no 
further  part  in  politics.  Doling  most  of  his  remaining  years  he 
continued  to  live  m  retin-jnent  at  Howkk,  where  he  died  on  the 
I  7t.h  of  July  1^4  ^.  in  his  eiphty-sccond  ye.ar.  By  his  wife  Maiy 
Kliiiil.ielii,  only  (l.iu);h;cr  ol  Lhe  first  Lord  I'on.sonby,  whom  he 
married  on  the  iSth  of  November  1704.  he  became,  the  father  of 
tell  sons  and  live  daushien>.  (;n;\ 's  eldest  ion  Henry  bo- 
caine  t)ie  jrd  earl,  and  auong  hi^  other  sons  were  General  Charles 
Grey  ( 1.S04-1870)  and  Admiral  Frederick  Grey  (1805-1878). 

In.  pubhc  bfe,  Gr^  could  always  be-  Upon  occasion  bold, 
strenuous  and  self-aactificing;  but  he  waallttic  disposed  for  the 
active  wofkof  the  poliliaaB.  Uewasanloiao-of  tbeeewliotook 

atiffinciaaad  aaaerot  ewiraoeacd  htthepopalar  <9ot«lMd|e  hlBB 
hi;  oor  was  hla  oiatoiy  of  the  kind  wUdi  atif*  eotbuaiaaiii  and 

delight.  A  tali,  atately  figtire,  fine  voice  and  calm  aristocratic 
bearing  reninded  the  Hstener  of  Pitt  rather  than  of  Fox.  and  his 
sixnchw  were  ron.st meter!  on  the  f:  -.  ilitr  than  the  .Asiatic 
mcidel.  ThouKh  simple  and  stniijfhttoruajd,  they  never  tacked 
either  poiut  or  diciiity ;  and  they  were  lidmirably  ;vdapted  to  tht: 
audience  to  which  they  were  addressed.  The  scrupulous  up- 
rightness of  Grey's  jiuaticil  and  private  character  completed  tiio 
ascendancy  which  he  gained,  and  no  politician  coidd  be  naiitcd 
who,  without  being  a  statesman  of  the  highest  class,  baa  left  a 
paaie  aaore e&viahly  placed  in  English  history.       (£.  j.  P.) 

OBir»  HE  EDWARD,  3rd  Bart.  <t869-  ),  English 
atateanaii,  waa  edacated  at  WkicholeK  and  at  BaOkil  CoBcb, 
Cadoed,  and  eocwded  faia  gnndfatlua,  the  aod  haaoaat^  afe  the 
age  of  twenty.  He  ewtersd  the  Hwaie  of  Qaunoaa  as  Liberal 
aaeodier  for  Berwkfcaa^Tawad  fc'tBIs,  bat  ha  was  best  known 
as  a  country  gentleman  with  a  taste  far  sport,  and  as  amateur 
champion  tennis-player.  His  interest  in  politics  was  rather 
languid,  but  he  was  a  disciple  of  Lord  Rciechery,  and  in  the 
180^-18435  Liberal  miiiistrv'  he  was  undcr-^xrctary  for  foreign 
atf.iirs.  In  this  position  he  eanieni  a  rvputatitin  us  a  jKilitician 
of  tbnrougb  straight forw.irdness  and  gnt,  and  as  one  who  would 
maintain  British  interests  independently  of  party;  and  he  shared 
with  Mr  Ajjquhh  Lhe  reputation  of  being  the  ablest  ot  the 
Imperialists  who  followed  Lord  Roaebery.  Tbou^  ootsidc 
foreigB  afiatis  he  played  but  a  small  part  in  the  period  of  Liberal 
nppoaitton  between  160$  and  190$,  be  retained  public  confidence 
as  one  who  was  iinii^iwi—M*  to  a  Libcial  adminiatratiaii. 
When  Sir  Heaiy  Canpbett'BaDnannaa'a  cdrinot  wm  iomcd 
ia  Deceaber  1905  Im  booHDO  faidiga  afniatcr,  and  he  actaiaed 
tUa  «fin  when  n  Apd  X90«  Ur  Aaqulib  hacaaie  pairae 
taiaister. 

mer.  sir  QBORGB  <i8i2-tAoS>,  Britadi  oolonial  governor 
and  siatesmia,  only  son  of  Lieutenant'Coloacl  Grey  of  the 
joth  Foot,  was  bom  in  Lisbon  on  tite  t4tli  of  April  i8ix.  ei^ht 
dain  after  the  death  oi  hki  father  at  the  ataaniii«  of  OadalH. 
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He  puied  thioq^  Sudhunt  with  credit,  and  received  hia  com- 
{■Won  ja  ti»9f  Bk  Iteutenancy  was  dated  1833,  aod  his 
ca^aqr  >9m»  la  wUck  ywr  he  aoM  «at  tad  Hi  the  umy. 
U,  the  eiitr  'AiitiH  he  Me  qqertned  ie  Meeil,  vhstc  the 
wiirtchmliiwii  «f  the  peeif  dawte  teft  »  4e^>  unprciBon  on 
wiaA.  rn  1836  the  K«y«L  GcofMphkal  Society  «occpt(<l  hi.i 
offer  to  explore  the  ootth-wcst  region  oi  West  Australia,  aod 
accordingly  he  landed  at  Hanover  Bay  at  th«  end  of  1837. 
The  8urroun<ling  country  he  tound  broken  and  difficult,  and  hi* 
hardsh^ts  were  aggwvated  by  t  he  tropical  beat  and  his  igTvorancc 
gf  iho  roniinmt.  In  a  akinrnnh  with  the  natives,  in  whith  he 
was  bpearfd  near  the  hip,  he  sJiowed  jjreat  courage,  and  pui  the 
assailanu  to  liight,  shooting  the  chief,  «ho  liad  woumJeiJ  him. 
After  a  brave  endeavour  to  continue  his  journey  his  wound 
forced  him  to  retreat  to  the  coasts  whence  he  sailed  to  Mauritius 
10  recrwt.  Next  year  he  again  essayed  exploration,  this  time 
on  the  coast  to  the  north  and  south  of  Shark's  Bay.  He  had 
three  whalo-boau  end  an  Maple  wipply  oC  peoviaioai,  but  by  a 
tcrks  of  disaaters  hk  Mone  wtte  qioilt  1v  etoiu,  Ut  hoet* 
wiechedl  In  the  mcfi  end  the  peity  hed  to  topnpen  foot  ^nm 
GeotheeHnie  Bay  to  fath,  imete  Greyi  the  cad,  walked  in 
alone,  so  chaoged  by  suffering  that  friends  did  not  know  him. 
In  he  was  appointed  governor-resident  at  Albany,  and 
duriiij;  his  slay  there  marrinl  Harritti,  dauKhter  >  A  lirural 
Sptuci-r,  and  uIm)  prepart<J  for  puUitutioii  an  lucouiii.  in  two 
volumes,  ol  hii  <::tp«dii)iiiis.  In  i^vjo  ht:  rciuriieil  to  England,  !o 
be  imrocdiately  apjKuntcfl  l)y  I.<jr(i  John  Ku.ssrli  to  fiurc-cii 
Colonel  Gawler  as  guvcmor  of  South  Australia.  Reai  hjng  ilie 
colony  in  May  1^41,  he  found  it  iu  llic  depths  of  a  depiessioii 
caused  by  niismarafemcnt  and  insane  Lind  spccula;ion-  B,\ 
li(Orou»Iy  reducing  public  expenditure,  and  forcing  the  settlers 
to  quit  U>e  t«wn  and  betake  themscJvcs  to  tiHing  their  famdiv 
and  with  the  opportune  help  valuable  copper  discoveries, 
QrerwaeaMetoddtheiiiMitoahniytoeineisefroin  thedough. 
S»  •tiiking  weie  hie  «h*EBr  tad  detciiiiiiiatia&  that  whett.  la 
1845,  the  Utile  eeMtavieata  Kew  Zcalaad  ««M  ibnad  t»  be 
iawdved  in  a  aative  war,  and  on  the  wtgp  el  miii^  he  waa  aeat 
towvethem.  The  Ifaod  chimin  open  idwUionweie  defeated, 
and  made  their  sabrnission.  Another  powerful  leader  suspected 
of  fomenting  discontent  was  arrested,  and  friendly  chieftains 
were  subsidized  and  honoured.  Bands  of  the  natives  ivere 
employed  in  making  govemmcnl  roads,  aod  were  paid  gooil 
wa^;cs-  Fhi-  Kovcrnor  )<:Lin<-<l  ihe  veiwratioii  of  the  Maori  tribes, 
iu  tthcisc  welfare  he  Look  ik.  Uoae  personal  ituere^l,  and  df  whose 
Icgendi  and  ni>  ths  he  made  a  valualde  and  i^ctiularly  1: i>llectioa, 
published  in  New  Zealand  in  1855  and  reprinted  thirty  years 
afterwards.  With  peace  prosperity  came  to  Xcw  Zealand,  and 
the  colonial  oflice  desired  to  ^ive  the  ^wing  settlements  full 
self-government.  (jtt\ ,  arguing  that  this  would  renew  war 
wUh  the  Maori,  letuiioed  the  (wofiUtutMP  t»  Downiog  Street, 
But  theti^  the  colaiual  afitoeeiiatahlcd  him,  be  becane  involved 
hi  hanai£Bg  dleputee  with  the  ciek»tit«<  who  MpaiMd  aa  active 
iSilatina  for  autoneny.  In  the  end  ■  secaod  comtiaitioa, 
paftly  framed  by  Grey  himself,  was  granted  them,  and  Grey, 
after  eight  years  of  despotic  but  successful  rule,  was  transferred 

to  C,\I>L  Colony.  lie  had  been  i:tli^hleU  for  lii;-  1  r ,  h  and  had 
UflUuublcdly  fhowti  itreu^tli,  diatleuly  ajid  ])umaui.>  iii  deaiir.g 
with  the  whites  and  natives,  in  South  Africa  his  tucre.sf.  ton- 
timicd.  He  thwarted  a  formidable  ICaffir  rebellion  in  tasit  er:i 
Provinces,  and  pushed  on  the  work  of  settlement  by  bringing  out 
n^c-n  from  the  German  Legion  and  providing  them  with  hoB'.e& 
Hit.  gained  the  respect  of  the  British,  the  confidence  of  the  Boers, 
the  admiration  and  the  trust  of  the  natives.  The  Dutch  of  the 
Fne  Stale  and  the  Basuto  chose  bim  as  arbtlt^itur  ol  tiicir 
qeartela.  When  the  newt  at  tiie  Indian  Mutiny  reached  Cape 
Town  he  stnined  evoy  aeive  to  help  Lord  Catming,  despatching 
neo,  bonce,  Stan*  and  ^^000  in,  9ecle  to  Bombay.  Heper- 
imded  a  detaehuent,  tlieBanitswiqri«MidtheCB|ieaiareia- 
tecemcnt  for  Lord  Elgin  in  CMnB,tQdlviB(titsvoyageteCaIcMtia. 
Finally,  in  1850,  Grey  almost  reached  iriiaf  would  have  been  the 
culminating  point  of  his  career  by  fe'leiating  South  Africa. 
Persuaded  by  Una,  the  Orange  irree  6i«ic  passed  resolutions  in 
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favour  of  thie^eat  «tq>,  and  their  action  was  welcomed  by  Cape 
Town.  Bat  the  coloaiai  office  disapproved  of  the  change,  and 
when  Gicy  attempted  to  penevere  with  it  Sir  Edward  Bulwef 
X^PttoBaBcelledhiB.  Aehaafeof  ntaietiydttriiigbievoyageto 
BMitaBd  displaced  Sir  £dwaidBtilwerljrtto«.  But  tbeoifr  the 
duke  of  Newcastle  reinstated  Grey,  it  was  with  iastructloBS  to 
let  federation  drop.  In  1IJ61  the  colonial  office  sent  him,  for  the 
fourth  time  in  succession,  to  take  up  a  post  of  exceptional  difh- 
rulty  hy  :"^c:',in  CL'.;  rU5linc;  him  with  tlie  Kovernor.ship  of  New 
iicaJan;!,  when:  an  ingioiiojs  na;l\e  war  in  I'.iraiiaki  !iad  just 
been  8uccc'e(le<l  by  an  armed  trtttc  (irey  iJid  his  bist  to  make 
terms  with  thr  rebels  and  to  re-estaUlish  iriemiship  witli  ihe 
Maori  king  laul  llie  i and  league  of  Iriljcs  formed  to  stop  further 
sales  of  land  to  (he  whites.  But  the  Maori  iiad  got  guns  and 
powder,  and  were  suspicious  and  truculent.  In  vain  Grey, 
supported  by  Bishop  Sehvyn  and  by  Fox  at»d  the  peace  parly 
among  ibe  settlers,  strove  to  avert  war.  It  came  in  1^3,  and 
^iiead  {ram  province  to  province.  Tea  theweawd  refidan  and 
••BMay  cohnial  riflemen  were  employed  to  put  It  dowiL  The 
litpeikl  tmoM  were  badly  handled,  and  Ony,  loriig  patteneet 
bccaoiB  mvolvad  ia  bitter  dliputce  with  their  conmaadeit. 
As  an  example  to  the  former  be  himself  attacked  and  captured 
Weraroa,  the  strongest  of  the  Maori  stockades,  with  a  handful 
Cil  iniiitia.  <i  feat  vvhicli  delixhled  the  eoionists,  but  made  him  as 
ntuch  diiliked  at  the  war  ofiiee  as  lie  now  was  at  Downing  Street. 
Moreover,  (.rev  had  no  longer  real  roiuroi  over  the  isiands. 
.\ew  Zeaiami  had  become  a  self-f;ovrriiinR  colony,  and  though 
he  vindieated  the  colonLsts  generally  when  IiIk-IIous  imputations 
01  cruelty  and  Ittnd  grabbitig  \vere  freely  made  against  them  in 
London,  he  cross<'d  swords  w-iih  his  ministers  when  the  latter 
confiscated  three  millioo  acres  of  tribal  land  belonging  to  the 
ineufseat  Ifeerf.  Vot  thwogh  all  these  Uoubles  progress  was 
made;  many  successes  were  gained  in  1866,  chieiiy  by  the 
coloniai  militia,  and  a  condition  of  something  like  Ueoquittity 
had  been  leadwd  in  id^j,  when  bo  received  a  oat  intimation 
Iws  the  duke  of  BucMinham.  tliat  he  wae  abeat  toboaupoweded. 
His  cekaists,  who  believed  he  waa;iacri(oed  lev  qpholdnf  their 
inteNsta  and  good  name,  bade  farewell  to  Ihd  in  iflttS  in  an  out* 
bur.st  of  gratitude  and  sym}>athy;  but  his  career  as  a  colonial 
governor  was  at  an  end.  Returning  to  England,  he  tried  to  enter 
l^ubiic  life,  delivered  many  able  speeches  advoeaiing  what  la:«r 
l  an-.e  to  l>c  termed  ImperiaJiwi,  and  stood  ior  Newark.  Dis- 
rounined,  however,  by  the  olbcial  Liberals,  he  mthdrew  and 
tunicU  jgain  to  ,\cw  Zealand.  In  1872  he  was  given  a  pension 
of  £1000  a  year,  and  scttN  d  down  on  the  island  of  Kawau,  not 
f.tr  from  Auckland,  which  he  t>aught,  and  where  be  passed  hi« 
le-ii^uru  in  plantiog,  gardening  and  collecring  books.  In  1875, 
on  the  invitAtion  of  the  Auckland  settlers,  he  became  super- 
intendent of  their  province,  and  entered  the  New  Zealand  House 
of  Repnsflntativcs  to  resist  the  abolition  oi  the  provincial 
councusoflliecoloBy,  achange  then  being  uifed  on  by  SuJuUna 
Vegel  in  alliapce  with  the  Centralist  Pwty.  In  this  he  tidied^ 
but  his  eloquence  and  oounica  drew  found  lam  a  stnag  Radical 
following,  and  gave  Uni  the  premienhip  in  1877.  Manhood 
suffrage,  triennial  parUaeaeiits.  a  land-tax,  tbc  purchase  of  large 
estates  and  the  popiJar  election  of  the  governor,  were  leading 
points  of  his  policy.  AXL  these  reforms,  except  the  la-si,  he  li\  eii 
to  see  tarried;  none  of  them  were  J)a,s*ed  by  bin;  .\  coninieri.iai 
depre.ssior.  in  1870  shook  his  popul.irity,  and  on  tlie  i'aii  oi  his 
initds'.r)-  iu  iM7(>  he  was  dej^o.-ed.  ami  lor  the  i:cxt  fifteen  years 
renndtied  A  solitar>'  and  pathetic  ugure  in  the  New  Zealand 
parliament, respectfully  treated, courteously  listened  to,but  never 
again  invited  lo  lead.  In  i8qi  he  came  before  Australia  as  one  of 
the  New  Zcxiland  delegates  to  the  fcdcraj  convention  at  Sydney, 
and  characteristically  made  his  mark  by  standing  out  almost 
alone  for  "  one  man  one  vote  "  as  the  federal  (raochise.  Hiii 
point  he  carried,  and  the  Austrslieas  thnuifed  to  hear  him,  so 
that  hn  visits  to  Victorhi  and  South  Austialia  were  personal 
triumphs.  When,  too.  ia  l4t4<  ^  quitted  New  Zealand  for 
Loudon,  some  te{>aralien  wee  at  last  made  him  by  the  imperial 
government;  he  \v.-i*  called  to  the  privy  council,  Kt:  I  grai  iou.sly 
received  by  Q^^ccn  Victoria  on  his  visit  to  Windsor.    1  hereaiier 
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be  liv«d  in  London,  and  died  on  the  20th  of  September  i  He 
WM  ^VCQ  a  public  funeral  at  St  Paul's.  Grey  was  all  his  life 
K  colkctor  of  booki  aod  mamncdpts.  After  leaving  Cape 
Ookmy,  he  gave  bit  litnuy  to  Cape  Town  in  t86i;biaattl»equeiit 
conection,  which  ttttMbeied  12,000  volumes,  ke  pnsentetl  to  the 

citizens  of  Auckland  tn  1887.  In  Kratitude  the  people  of  Cape 

Town  erected  a  statue  of  hir!i  oivKisi!i:  their  litirary  l>i;;iiiin^; 
Lives  of  Sir  Gcorgc^rcv  have  been  written  by  \V.  L.  and  L.  Recs 


(iit92),  Prafenor  CT.  C  Hendenoa  (1907)  and  J.  Cottier  itwY 


GREY.  HENRY  GREY,  jkd  Kaei  :'iSoi-:894),  Ensii.li 
Statesman,  was  burn  oti  liie  joih  oi  Ut'ccmbcr  iSoi,  the  son  of 
the  »nd  Earl  Grey,  prime  minister  at  the  time  of  the  Reform 
Bill  of  i8jj.  He  entered  parliament  in  1826,  under  the  title  of 
Viscount  Howick.as  member  for  Winchilsca,  which  constituency 
be  Icit  in  1851  for  Northumberland.  On  the  accession  of  the 
Whigs  to  power  in  1830  he  was  made  under4ecrctaiy  for  the 
colonieat  and  biid  the  foundatioa  of  bia  intimate  acquaiotanoe 
irith  cotonial  questiona.  He  belonged  at  the  time  to  the  more 
advanced  party  of  colonial  reformen,  dnufoc  the  vte«»  of 
Kdward  Gibbon  Wakeftetd  on  questions  of  land  and  endgratfon, 
and  resigned  in  1834  from  diss-ilisfuctioa  ihat  slave  emancipation 
was  made  gradual  instead  o£  imracdiatc.  In  i8j5  he  entered 
Lorii  Melbourne's  cabinet  as  secretary  at  war,  anH  (  ffrr-cd 
sdmt-  val(mble  administrative  reforms,  c.si>ci  i.Llly  l>y  ^up;)rL's.si;ig 
mj'.lpraLlicfs  (letrimc iilal  to  tlie  ',rrx)()i  ui  Iinlia.  Al'.cr  the  j):irlial 
teconsl ruction  of  tlie  ministry  in  1S51)  lie  again  rosigued,  dis- 
appronng  of  the  more  advanrcd  views  of  some  of  his  colleagues. 
These  repeated  resigrvations  gave  him  a  reputation  for  crotchcti- 
ncss,  which  he  did  not  decrease  by  his  disposition  to  embarrass  his 
old  colleagues  by  liia  action  on  free  trade  questions  in  the  session 
of  1841.  During  the  cade  of  the  liberals  from  power  he  went 
atiU  farther  on  the  path  «f  free  tnde,  and  anticipated  Lord 
Jnfcn  KuMeUli  dedantion  apinat  th«  oom  Inns.  When,  «n 
Sr  Sohert  Facih  naignation  In  Peccwiier  1I45,  Lord  Joihn 
ItnacD  naa  called  upon  to  form  a  minlrtry,  Rbwii^  nho  had 
become  Earl  Grey  by  the  death  of  his  father  in  the  preceding 
July,  refused  to  enter  the  new  cabinet  if  Lord  Palmerston  were 
forL-ign  sfiTetary  {sec  J.  R.  Thursrielci  in  Vol.  i.  and  Hon.  F.  H. 
UaritiK  iti  ^'ul.  \xiii,  of  the  Eni^Hsh  Hht«fit«t  Revirte).  He  was 
greatly  censured  for  p<Tversencss,  and  particularly  when  in  the 
foUowinK  July  he  ;\i<eptc(i  I.<ird  Palmer<tnn  as  a  lollcapue 
without  rcmon.Htrante.  His  conduct,  nevertheless,  afforded  Lord 
John  Russell  an  escape  from  an  embarrassing  situation.  Be- 
«wi»<g  colonial  secretary  in  1846,  he  found  himself  everywhere 
ooofrooted  with  arduous  problems,  which  in  the  main  he  cn- 
eonnleKd  with  success.  IBs  administration  formed  an  epoch. 
He  ma  the  first  miniitcr  to  pradaim  that  the  colooin  ncie  to 
he  govcfoed  for  their  01m  DeneRt  and  not  lor  the  mother^ 
oonq^ryls;  the  Cnt  Qntonatically  to  aeooid  tbem  adr-ioweni- 
tatnt  so  fur  ts  then  leennd  possible;  the  fint  t«  httroduioe  free 
trade  into  their  rebtSona  witli  Great  Britain  and  Irdand.  The 
concession  by  which  colonies  were  allowed  to  tax  imports  from 
the  mother-countrj'  Hhtlum  wa*;  not  his,  he  protested  ag.^inst 
il,  but  was  ovcrniVd.  In  the  West  Indies  he  suppressed,  if  he 
could  not  overcome,  discontent ;  in  ("eylcei  he  put  down  rebellion; 
in  Sew  Zealand  )ie  suspended  the  constitution  hc  hsil  himself 
accorded,  and  yielded  ever>tliiti>;  into  the  mastcrfi.d  h;',nd5  of 
Sir  George  Grey.  The  least  succe^sstul  pan  oi  hh  admtniS'tration 
was  hia  treatment  of  the  convict  question  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  seemed  an  exception  to  his  rule  that  the  colonics 
were  ;.i  be  governc<l  for  their  own  benefit  and  in  accordance  with 
their  own  wishes,  and  subjected  him  to  a  humiliating  defeat. 
After  his  retirement  be  wrote  a  history  and  defence  of  his  colonial 
paiKcy  hk  tbe  fotm  ot  letters  to  Lord  Jnfan  Rinsdl,  a  dry  but 
instructive  book  (CalMial  Policy  of  LoriJtmn  RiitseWs  Admni- 
slrnliort.  iSjO-  He  resigned  with  his  ooUcagues  in  185J.  No 
room  was  iDund  for  him  in  the  Coalition  Cabinet  of  185,^,  and 
although  during  the  Crimean  struggfe  ].  il  '1  i  l  iiiion  [ki  iiv  ' 
to  him  as  the  fittest  man  .is  minister  UjT  uar.  he  lu  .  ir  ::i::iit. 
held  ufsice.  During  the  remainder  of  his  long  life  he  -xer  il 
a  \igilADl  aiticisro  on  pubbc  afiai(».   In        he  wrote  a  worl^ 


(republished  in  1S64)  on  parliamentary  reform;  in  188$  baniMt 
another  on  the  state  of  Ireland;  and  in  1892  one  on  the  United 
Sutcs  tariff.  In  his  latter  yean  be  was  a  frequent  cootributar 
of  weighty  letteii  tn  Tkt  Ttm$t  «n  land,  tltbes,  currency  and 
other  public  qnestions.  His  principal  parManwmtaiy  appearances 
were  when  he  moved  for  a  committee  on  Irish  alTairs  in  1866, 
and  when  in  1878  bo  passionatel)'  opposed  the  pciliey  of  the 
Bearonsficid  cabinet  in  India  He  nevertheles-s  si;|i;H)rted  LorJ 
Beaconstield  at  the  dis.H^ilulion,  regarding  Mr  (il.Klsti.  iic's  acces- 
sion to  ijower  with  much  Kre.Tter  alarm.  Me  was  a  determined 
opponent  r>;  .\Ir  CLidstone  s  Home  Rule  policy.  He  died  on  the 
Oih  of  Cklobcr  1894.  None  ever  doub-ecl  his  capacity  or  his 
conscientiousness,  but  he  was  pctierally  deemed  impracticable 
and  disagreeable.  Prince  Albert,  heiwcver,  who  expressed 
himself  as  ready  to  subscribe  to  all  Grey's  principles,  and 
applauded  him  for  having  principles,  told  Stoclunartbat,altlioagh 
dogmatic,  he  was  amenable  to  argument;  and '  Sbt  Heniy 
Taylor  oodfta  him  with  "  more  freedom  from  Utfleneatcs  «f 
feeling  than  I  have  met  before  in  any  public  mao."  His  chief 
defect  was  perceived  and  CtpftSSed  by  bs  origina]  tutor  and 
subsequent  adversary  in  coloislal  albin,  Edward  Gibbon  Wake- 
field, who  wrote,  "  With  more  than  a  common  iLitent  for  under- 
standing principles,  he  has  no  originality  of  thought,  which 
compels  him  to  take  all  his  idea.i  fron".  sott^ebody;  rind  no  piower 
of  working  out  tfieory  in  prjiclice,  which  compels  him  to  be 
always  in  somcboily's  hands  as  restR-cts  decision  and  action." 

The  earl  had  no  sons,  ami  he  was  followed  as  4th  carl  by  his 
nephew  Albert  Henry  George  (be  lS$l),  who  in  1904  became 
governor-general  of  Canada. 

ORBY,  LADY  JANE  (1537-1554),  a  lady  remarkable  no 
less  for  her  accomplishments  than  for  her  misfortunes,  was  the 
grcat-granddaugbtet  of  Henry  \  II.  uf  England.  Her  descent 
from  that  king  was  traced  thmu^  a  line  ot  females.  IBs 
second  dnnghter  Mary,  after  being  left  a  widow  by  Louis  XIL 
of  FtaDQ^  nmiied  Chndea  Bmndon,  doke  of  SnlMk,  who  waa 
a  favourite  with  her  brother  Kmg  Henry  Vin.  Of  this  marriage 
came  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom,  Lady  Frances  Brandon, 
was  married  to  Henry  Grey,  marquess  of  Dorset;  and  ihcir 
issue,  again,  consisted  of  daughters  only.  Lady  Jane,  the 
subject  of  this  article,  was  the  eldest  of  three  whom  the  marquess 
had  by  Lady  Frances.  Thus  it  will  appear  that  e\'en  if  ific  crown 
of  England  had  ever  fallen  into  thefertialc  line  of  descent  from 
Henry  \  II..  she  coiJd  not  have  put  in  a  rightful  cl.-.ini  unless  the 
issue  of  his  elder  daughter,  Margaret,  had  become  extinct. 
But  Margaret  liad  married  James  IV.  of  Scotland;  and,  though 
her  descendant,  James  VI.,  was  ultimately  called  to  the  English 
throne,  Henry  VIII.  had  placed  her  family  after  that  of  his  second 
aister  iathesttcccssioin;  so  that,  faiHng  tbe  fatwful  issue  of  Amy 
Umsdl,  Lady  Jane  wonU,  noendhig  to  this  amagemait, 
have  Bticceedcd.  It  DM  to  tiMse  drenmstnneea  that  she  vwed 
her  exceptional  poritlon  fn  Mitory,  and  beearae  the  ^ncthn  of  an 
ambition  wliich  was  not  her  own. 

She  was  bom  at  her  father's  seat  named  Broadgale  in  Leicester- 
shire about  the  year  15^;;.  Her  parents,  though  severe  disciplin- 
arians, bestowed  more  than  ordinary  caie  upon  her  eiiucation, 
Lind  she  herself  was  so  teachable  and  delighted  so  mvich  in  study 
(hat  she  Ix-came  the  marvel  of  the  ajye  for  hfr  acquirements. 
She  not  only  excelled  in  needlework  and  in  music,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental,  but  while  stili  very  yourtg  she  had  thoroughly 
mastered  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  Italian.  She  was  able  to 
speak  and  write  both  Greek  and  I.atin  with  sn  arcuracy  that 
satisfied  even  such  critics  as  Ascham  and  her  tutor  Dr  .\ylmcr, 
af  tcr^  ards  bishop  of  London.  She  also  acquired  some  Icnowledge 
of  at  least  three  (Mental  tongues,  Hdirew,  ChaUee  and  Anbte. 
In  Ascham'a  Sek«tlma$kr  is  gives  a  toudriag  aceount  «l  the 
(tevotion  with  wUt^  she  ptnmied  her  stoAea  and  the  haishncsi 
she  experienced  from  her  parents.  The  love  of  learning  was  her 
solace;  in  reading  Demosthenes  and  Plato  ihc  found  a  refuge 
friim  dor-rs-u  unhappiness.  When  about  ten  >Tars  old  she 
w:i-,  placed  tor  a  time  in  ihe  household  of  Thomss.  Lord  Seymour, 
•■vhii.  h  1-,  iiiL"  obtained  her  wardship,  induced  her  parents  to  let 

her  stay  with  him,  even  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  Queen 
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CaUicrinc  Parr,  by  promising  to  marry  her  to  his  nephew,  King 
Edwaml  VI.  Lord  Seymour,  however,  if  as  attainted  of  high 
Cmaoa  and  beheaded  in  i54(),  and  hit,  brotl.LT.  (he  duke  of 
SOBMKt,  made  some  overtures  lo  the  tunrquesi  oi  Dorset  to 
muty  bet  to  bit  Mm  tht  eul  of  Hertford.  These  projects, 
bemwer,  cam  to  Botfaiiis.  The  dnkc  of  Somcnet  in  Us  turn 
fdi  a  victin  to  tbea&bftleti  of  DnHtgr,  diik««<  Mortbuinbetlkiid, 
«ad  ««s  bebwded  tiiiee  ytm  aflcr  Ms  biothcr.  If euiwbile, 
the  dukedom  of  Suffolk  having  beenme  otbiet  by  tbe  deaths 
of  Charles  Brandon  aitd  his  two  sons,  the  title  wj«  conferred 
upon  the  mr.rqucss  of  Dorset,  Larly  J.mr's  fiithcr.  N<)rthumt)cr- 
land,  who  was  now  all-powerful,  [raring  a  Krc.it  rfvcrs.i-  ut  {ortune 
in  case  of  the  kind's  death,  ai  his  hL-akh  Vicgati  visibly  to  decline, 
endeavo'jred  to  sirenpthen  himst-ll  by  nutrriap«  between  his 
lannily  .md  those  of  other  powerful  noWcmcn,  cspcri.-illy  of  the 
new-made  duke  of  Suiiotk.  Hi&  three  d<i(»t  mm  being  already 
married,  the  fourth,  who  was  named  Lord  Guilford  Dudley, 
■WiS  accordingly  wedded  to  Lady  Jane  Grey  about  the  end  of 
May  1555.  1  he  raatch  reodred  the  full  approval  of  the  king, 
who  iunubed  the  wedding  appard  of  the  parties  by  royal 
mitWIt.  But  Edwod'tMate  oi  health  warned  Northumberland 
that  he  niiait  loae  no  tliii«  in  {luttinK  the  ml  of  bis  piojcct  into 
earecuUnm.  He  pemuded  the  king  that  if  the  crawa  abould 
dooeud  to  hb  tister  Mary  the  worlc  of  the  ReloawtSon  would 
be  undone  and  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom  would  be  in  danger. 
BiHiiL-  hi.th  Mary  and  her  sister  Elizabeth  had  been  declared 
iliugiLiu^aLij  by  separ.ite  acts  of  parliatncnt,  and  the  objections 
to  Mary  queen  of  Scots  did  not  require  to  be  pointed  out. 
Edward  was  easily  persuaded  to  break  through  his  father's  will 
and  make  a  new  settlement  of  the  crown  by  deed.  The  document 
was  witne!i3ed  by  the  sigtiatures  of  all  the  councfl  and  of  all  but 
one  of  the  judges;  but  those  of  the  latter  body  wn  obtained 
only  with  di&culty  by  threats  and  iotioudiAiOB. 

Edward  VI.  died  on  dwMh  l$53,  tad  it  was  announced 
to  Lady  Jmo  tliat  tlie  was  queen.  She  was  then  but  lizteeii 
jeua  of  mgt.  Tb»  news  came  upon  her  as  a  moot  uniniicaiBe 
suiiria^  eod  4to  eome  thae  the  teeieted  all  peieuMiea*  to 
tbo  iatel  digiU^  Uit  at  length  ihe  yiddad  lo  ^  entneatiea 
e(  her  CMher,  bar  fatb»lftJaiv  ead  bv  hulMad.  The  better 
to  natim  tbefa'  plaos  the  cibel  bed  kept  the  Uog^  daath  wcret 
for  some  days,  but  they  proclaimed  Queen  Jane  in  the  city  on 
the  totb.  The  people  received  the  announcement  with  manifest 
coldneas,  and  a  vintner's  boy  was  even  so  bold  as  to  rai^  a  cry 
for  Queen  MaoS  'of  which  he  next  day  had  hisf-ars  nailed  to  the 
pillory  and  afterwards  cut  off.  Mary,  however,  had  received 
early  intimation  of  her  brother's  death,  and,  retiring  from 
Uunsdon  into  Norfolk,  gathered  round  her  the  nobility  and 
commons  of  those  parts.  Northumbertand  was  dcsfiatchcd 
thither  with  an  army  to  oppose  her;  but  after  reaching  N'ew- 
BUiKt  he  complained  that  the  council  had  not  sent  him  forces 
ia  eofficient  numbers  and  his  fdlowets  began  to  desert.  News 
aho  came  that  tlw  cad  «(  Oxfoid  had  dedared  for  Qeeea  Mary; 
and  IB  noit  of  tie  sDuidl  themieivei  were  ooly  eeekfag  an 
efportunity  to  wiah  their  beads  «(  tebeOion»  tbiy  ptoanred  a 
meetiDg  at  Baynud'a  Caatle,  revoked  their  foimer  acte-ae  done 
under  coercion,  and  caused  the  lord  mayor  to  proclaim  Queen 
Mary,  which  he  did  amid  the  shouU  of  the  citizens.  The  duke  of 
SutTolk  was  oblified  to  tell  his  daughter  that  she  must  lay  aside 
btr  royal  dignity  and  !jc(ome  a  private  person  once  more.  She 
replied  that  she  relinquished  must  willingly  a  rrown  that  she 
had  only  accepted  out  01  obedience  to  him  and  her  mother, 
and  her  nine  days'  rcisn  w  as  over. 

The  leading  actors  in  the  conspiracy  were  now  called  to 
answer  for  their  deeds.  Northumberland  was  brought  up 
to  London  a  prisoner,  tried  and  sent  to  the  block,  along  with 
some  of  his  partisaits.  The  duke  of  Suffolk  and  Lady  Jane  were 
alio  committed  to  the  Tower;  but  the  former,  by  the  influence 
of  hiadticbest,proearalapeidon.  Lady  Jane  and  her  husband 
Locd  Goilfocd  Dudl^  were  alw  tiicd,  and  received  teotenoe 
of  death  for  treeaon.  Thii,  liowewr,  wie'  aot  innediaitely 
carried  out;  on  the  contrary,  the  queeo  teeoK  to  have  widied 
to  spare  their  Uves  and  mitigated  the  ligoor  of  thrir  oaBfiaeinent 
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Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  general  dislike  oi  tiie  queen's 
marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  soon  after 
raised  a  rebellion  in  which  the  duke  of  Su-Tolk  and  his  brothers 
took  part,  and  ob  its  suppression  th  ,  u  was  penuadcd  that 
it  was  unsafe  to  spare  the  lives  of  Lady  Jane  and  ber  husband 
any  longer.  On  hearing  that  they  were  to  die,  Lady  Jane 
declined  a  parting  interview  with  her  bnsbaad  Icat  it  elumld 
inCfcaie  tbdr  peio,  and  prepared  to  meet  her  fate  with  Christian 
fortitude.  Slie  and  her  husband  were  executed  on  the  same  day, 
on  the  lith  of  February  1554,  her  husband  00  Tower  HiH,  and 
herself  within  the  Tower  an  hoUT  afterwards,  asoidst  UnfVCIial 
sympathy  ar.d  compassion. 

See  Ascham's  Schodmoslfr;  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation; 
Howard's  Lady  Jane  Grey;  N'icolas's  Literary  Remains  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey;  Tyiler's  KngiaMd  under  Eduiard  VI.  and  Mary;  Tht  Chronicles 
of  Qu<en  Jane.  ed.  J.  G.  Nichols;  The  Accession  of  Queen  Mary 
(Giiaras's  rt;irratiwi,  ed.  R.  Garnctt  (1892);  Foxc's  Acts  OW 
Monuments. 

aitEY  DB  WILTOH  and  Caav  OE  RoTBYN.  The  fiiat  Baron 
Grey  de  Wilton  waa  KeginaU  de  Grey,  who  wee  eusuDoned  to 
parUament  as  a  faaiOD  in  ia9S  end  who  died  in  xjog.  itegbMdd% 

son  John,  the  and  baron  (rsdS-iazj),  was  one  of  the  lords 

ordaincrs  in  ijio'and  was  a  prominent  figure  in  English  politics 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  The  later  barons  Grey  de  Wilton 
were  desceiideii  from  Julm's  eldest  son  Henry  (d.  1J4J).  while  a 
younger  son  Roger  (d.  1353)  was  the  ancestor  of  the  barons 
Grey  de  Ruthyn. 

WrtUAM,  ijTii  Lord  Grf.y  df.  Wii.to.v  (d.  1  ^6:),  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  on  the  death  of  his  lirother  Richard,  about 
1530,  won  great  fame  as  a  soldier  by  his  conduct  in  France 
during  the  concluding  years  of  Henry  VIII. 's  reign,  and  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  victorious  English  army  at  the  battle  of 
Pinkie  in  1547.  He  was  then  employed  on  the  Scottish  marches 
and  in  Scotland,  and  in  1549  he  rendered  good  service  in  aiq^ 
pressing  the  rebellion  in  Oxfordshire  and  in  the  west  of  Eatfand; 
in  tsst  be  waa  impifiooed  ai'  a  friend  «l  4he  fallen  pratector, 
the  duke  of  Someiiet,  and  he  was  ooneened  tn  tbe  attanpl  made 
by  John  Dudley,  dnke  of  Northumberland,  to  {dace  Lady  Jane 
Grey  on  the  English  throne  in  155.?.  Howtver,  he  was  pardoned 
by  Queen  Mary  and  was  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  Gulncs. 
Although  indifferently  suptxirted  he  defetided  the  town  with 
^reat  gallantry,  but  in  January  1558  he  was  forced  lo  surrender 
and  for  some  time  he  remained  a  prisoner  it;  France.  Under 
Eli/.abeth,  Grey  was  afjain  employed  on  the  Scottish  bonier, 
anil  be  was  resport&ible  for  the  pctlitiadous  but  uiuvailing 
attempt  to  capture  Leitb  in  May  1560.  He  died  at  Cbcshunt 
In  Hertfordshire  on  the  i4th/3Sth  of  December  1562. 

He  was  dc«cribed  by  William  Cecil  as  "  a  noble,  valiant,  painful 
and  careful  gentleman,"  and  his  son  and  succcasor,  Arthur,  wrote 
A  Commentary  of  the  Services  and  Charges  of  William,  Loti  drew  of 
Wilton,  K.C.  Thi»  has  been  edited  by  Sir  P.  de  M.  Grf>'  Fni  rt-m 
for  the  Camden  Society  (IIS47). 

Grey's  elder  son  Aktkuk,  14TH  Lokd  G»E¥  dk  WittOK  (1536- 
1593)1  during  eariy  life  with  his  father  in  France  and  in 
Scotland;  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  St  Quentin  and  helped  to 
defend  Gidnes  and  to  assault  Leiih.  In  July  1580  he  was 
appotnited  locd  dcpvty  of  Inland,  and  after  as  initial  defeat  ia 
Wlcklow  was  eaccesstvl  la  redndng  many  ol  tbe  rebcb  to  a 
teropocaky  aMhifsafaB.  TieAa|ia  (be  flMst  notawoctlqr  ovcot 
during  his  tenure  of  itSa  Office  was  tbe  maaiacre  of  doe  ItaBans 
and  Spat^iards  at  Smcrwick  in  November  1580,  an  action  for 
which  he  was  responsible.  Having  incurred  a  heavy  burden  of 
debt  Grey  fre'jueutly  implored  the  (,ueeu  to  recall  him,  and  in 
.\ugu5t  he  was  allowed  lo  return  to  England  (see  E. 

Spenser.  I'i'rj'  i>l  !li>:  Sl-iU  of  Ircl'intl,  edited  by  H.  Moriey,  iSoo, 
and  R.  Uag^eii,  Irdand  under  the  Tudors,  vol.  iii,,  1890),  While 
in  Ireland  Grey  was  served  as  secretary  by  Edmund  Spenser, 
and  in  book  v.  of  the  Faerie  Queene  the  poet  represents  his 
patron  as  a  knight  of  very  noble  qualitlea  named  Artegall.  .\» 
one  of  the  coBinUMioBers  who  tried  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  Grey 
deidided  tbe  action  of  Eliaabeth's  secretary,  William  Da\-iHon, 
with  fcgeid  to  tfala  matler,  and  be  took  part  ia  tbe  pteparatioas 
lor  tbe  defence  of  Snglatidegainst  the  Speotofda  iit  isSd.  Ifia 
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account  of  the  defence  oi  Gulnes  was  used  by  HoUnshod  in  hit 

Clifonii'ii 

U  hen  liL'  liicii  on  ihc  i4ih  of  October  i5<)j  he  was  succeeded 
as  15th  Lariin  hy  his  son  Thomas  (d.  1614),  who  -.vhilc  starving  iii 
Ireland  imurrc-d  ihc  enmity  uf  Kobt-rL  Dtvcrcux,  ciirl  of  Ess<  x, 
and  of  Jlciiry  \\  riuiliuilcy,  cari  uf  Soulliirriptun;  a.rvd  ufliir 
fighting  aguin^  Sjxiln  iu  tht-  NctUorlands  tic  wun  n  member  of 
the  cuurl  which  sentenced  these  two  nolticraen  to  death  in  1601. 
On  the  accession  of  James  L  be  was  arrested  for  bis  share  in  the 
"  B)-c  "  piut,  an  attempt  made  by  Wiiliaia  Watson  and  others 
to  sci2c  the  king.  He  was  tried  and  senienced  to  death,  but  the 
sentence  was  not  carried  out  and  he  remained  iu  prison  until  bis 
death  «n  the  «tJi  of  Juljr  1614.  He  di^iJayed  both  abilUy  and 
counge  «t  fab  trial,  ramrkiag  «f  t«  MBl«Boeb«l  beeo  pond, 
"  the  house  of  Wilton  both  apoit  OMuqr  Um  fat  tbdr  prince's 
service  and  Gtty  cannot  beg  Us."  Like  Ids  father  Gn^  was  a 
stront;  Puritan.  He  left  no  children  and  his  hanwi/  became 
extinct. 

In  17S4  Sir  Thomas  Egntoh,  Bart.,  a  dev-endant  in  the  female 
Knt  v(  the  t4th  btron,  was  created  Banm  ( .n-y  de  Wilton.  He  died 
without  son*  in  September  1S14,  when  his  l»ronv  bceimc  extinct; 
but  the  titles  of  Vi*>cuunt  Grey  dc  Wilton  and  earl  of  Wilton,  whirh 
had  l)oen  confi-rrcd  ujxjn  him  in  1801,  pas.s('<l  to  XhonUN  ( irnsvt'imr 
(l799-lR8j),  thr  »«Tont1  son  of  his  ilaughlcr  Eli%iii(ir  (1!  iS  /,  1,  md 
her  husband  Robert  Grosvenor,  ist  marquess  of  Westminster. 
Thomas  took  the  pama  of  Ecertoaoad  faiadeaecndaaUstiUlMjld  the 

RoocR  Guy,  xra  Babom  Gxby  ob  Rotbyn,  iriw  ma  «nm- 
moned  to  fkadiantent  as  a  baron  la  t3>4,  saw  amoh  lerrios  as  a 
Sdldkr  before  his  death  on  the  6th  of  Match  IJ53.  The  second 
baron  was  bis  son  Reginald,  whose  son  R£cik.\ld  (e.  1361-1440) 

sutLi  i  lo  the  title  on  his  f.uhcr'.s  diMih  in  July  ij.'iS.  In 
1410  •UU  r  J  lonR  disj>ulL  the  youugLT  Kt^iinald  won  the  right  to 
bear  the  arras  of  the  Ils^liiigs  fartiiJy.  He  enjoycti  the  favour 
both  of  Richard  11.  and  Hcnr>'  1  his  chief  military  fxploiii 
were  against  ihc  Welsh,  who  look  him  prisoner  in  140!  and  ooly 
released  hira  upon  payment  uf  a  heavy  ransom.  Grey  was  a 
member  of  the  coiuicil  which  governed  Eogland  during;  the 
alisencc  of  Ucnry  V.  in  France  in  1415;  lie  fought  in  the  FretKh 
wars  in  1420  and  1421  and  died  on  the  30th  of  September  1440. 
Uis  eldest  son.  Sir  John  Gicy,  K.G.  (d.  mm)«  «ho  predeocssed 
hisfatlw«fo«chtat  Agiacouft  and  was  depintyof  Inland  In  1497. 
He  was  the  father  ef  Eunmp  Gtsv  (d.  1489),  vho  svaceodad 
his  gsandfather  as  Lord  Ci^yde  Kuthyaia  t4«»aiid  was  created 
eari  of  Kent  in  146$. 

One  of  Reginald  Grc)-'s  \'aunecr  eons,  Edward  (i4iJ-i4Sr,)i 
«iirrciNli'd  his  ntatcrnal  frr.maf.ithi  r  .is  li.i.'.in  Frrren  ol  Orobv  in 
1.|45.  He  wan  the  am-i  >('>r  A  tSi.  t-.irU  .1  M.itnt'nrdandalsoai  the 
lirovs,  marqaewrH  of  DonKt  aoiJ  (luke»  uf  bu9ollc. 
^Thc  luruny  of  Grey  de  Kntbyn  was  tnereed  in  tbc  earldom  of 
Kent  unlil  the  death  ul  llcnry,  the  8th  earl,  in  November 
It  :lu-ii  deNi>1ved  up«n  Kcnt'^  nephew  Cbafies  LonglMviUe  (|6I3- 
1  111  i  ,  t  hrouKh  whoM-  daughter  Sunan  (d.  1676)  it  came  to  the  family 
>.!  Vc  l\  I  rlim,  who  were  earK  of  Sii<»ex  from  1717  to  1799.  The  next 
li-.lilrr  llrnry  Kdward  Could  1, iTi'o- if  lol.  a  grandson  of  Henry 
Velvrrtun,  cari  ul  Sussex;  and  throuKh  Gouki's  dauRhlcr  Ilartiara. 


inarchioacss  of  HUtittingii  (d.  ittst*).  >t  p*-<'^  to  the  (tut  niariucn*  of 
HastinKs.'on  whuec  death  in  l8'>.S  llie  liaruny  fell  into  abcyaoce,  thi> 
being  terminated  in  1885  in  favour  of  Hastings's  sistiM'  Bertha 


M.  the  wife  of  A«iKUrt\is  Wykrham  Onion.    TTieir  w>n 

Kawdon  <  '.eorvc  Grey  Cliftoa  (1>.  1 85a ),  .■(ucceeded  hi«  mot  tier  a*  i4lh 
hubier  of  the  barony. 

aBBYMODTH.  a  aeaport  of  New  Zeaisad,  the  pnadftl  port 
entkewestooastof  SonthlBhund.iBCi«9rcoa]ity.  Pop.  (1906) 
4560.  It  Manda  on  theamaJl  estusiy  tt  the  Giqr  or  Mavhani 
river,  has  a  good  haibonr,  and  milwajr  conuamdcathm  with  I 

Hokitika.  Reef  ton,  ftc,  while  the  coastruction  of  a  line  to  connect 
with  Christchurch  and  Nelson  *a.s  begun  in  tS;S7  The  district 
b  bulh  auriferous  .ni.!  i-o  i!  l-i'arui  j:  i ',m1  !-i!:-i  .!L'in.:  a  rirh 
iiidiislrv.  and  the  i:oai  mines  ]vs\f  al!ei,ii:inl  luijusincs  iu  luiic, 
bricks  ap.d  firc  clBV,  The  LimtH-r  tratic  is  alwi  well  dcNuloped. 
The  nciRhhourinK  scenery  is  pii  turcj<4 ue.  osf»  i  i-illy  among  the 
hyis  !iUrniu!i'i;r.K  Laie  itrunncr  (1  >  m.  S.K  ). 

ORBYTOWM  (San  J  tax  dzl  N.ik  rr '.  the  principal  sen|M>rt  on 
the  Caribbean  coa*t  of  Nicanxsoa.  in  tie  extreme  south  eiistern 
cnraer  oi  the  Rpeblic,  and  at  the  Buuth  of  the  aonbem  cbaand 
ottheSanJuMiihrardilia.  Fspi. (190s)  ahoat  3500.  Thatows 


occtipies  the  seaward  side  of  a  narrow  peninsula,  formed  by  the 
windings  of  the  river.  Most  of  its  houses  arc  rriisrd  on  piles 
3  or  J  fl.  above  the  Rround.  The  neighbourhood  is  unhealthy 
and  uiisuited  for  agriculture,  so  Lhat  ulimnl  all  food-stu£fs  must 
be  imported,  and  the  cost  of  iiviiij?  is  liigh.  (ireyio»vn  hut- 
suffered  severely  Irom  the  accumulalion  oi  &;ind  in  its  once  fine 
harbour.  Between  1833  and  i&4^  Point  Arenas,  the  seaward 
end  of  the  peninwto,  was  enlaigod  by  a  sandbank  more  than 
t  ra.  long;  between  1850  and  1875  the  depth  of  water  over  the 
bar  dccre.ised  from  about  25  ft.  to  5  ft.,  aad  the  entrance  ( 
which  bad  been  oeady  ^ol  wide,  waaahnosldeisd.  Sab 
attempts  to  improve  the  faasbcvr  bjr  dndita  ' 
Jettks  have  only  bad  partial  success;  bat  GctTtova  rwanini 
the  headquarters  of  liRcaraguan  cossBwree  wmk  EaMpe  and 
eastern  America.  The  village  called  America,  i  m.  N.,  was 
built  as  the  eastern  terminus  of  a  proposed  intercKxaiuc  canal. 

The  harbour  of  San  Juan,  disoivcrcd  liy  Columbus,  w.is 
brought  iiUo  iurtlicr  notice  by  Captain  iJicgo  .\fai±uca,  who  in 
1539  sailed  down  the  river  from  Lake  .Nii-aragua.  The  date  of 
the  first  Spanish  settlement  on  tin  »jx>i  ij  not  known,  but  in  the 
17th  c-cntury  there  were  foniiu  .iiionsat  the  mouth  0:  the  river 
In  1796  San  Juan  was  made  a  jwrt  of  entry  by  royal  charter, 
and  new  defences  were  erected  in  iSai.  In  virtue  of  the  pro- 
tectorate claimed  by  Great  Britain  over  the  Mosquito  Coast 
(q.v.),  the  Mosquito  ladians,  aided  by  a  British  force,  setaed  the 
town  ia  tiii  and  occupied  it  until  1860,  a^cn  Gnst  Britain 
ceded  Its  jMratectorate  to  Nicaragua  by  the  treaty  of  Maasgaa. 
This  tfoUjr  Moucd  nliiMsis  liberty  aMd^rfai  hr  jwy  fat  sJl 
civil  and  ciiiiiiaal  cfaaqpss  ill'  GIiqInimu;  its  aavcath  article 
declared  the  port  free,  bat  wss  anver  enteced. 

BRETWACK&  or  GKAtrwscu  (a  Gfiratan  word  signifying 
a  grey  e.-irtby  rock),  the  designation,  focmcrly  more  grticraily 
used  by  English  geolagists  than  at  the  present  day,  for  impure, 
hij;hly  comi>os:te.  gr  :iy  ro<:k_s  bclongirig  to  the  Pal.aeozoic 
syslctns.  riicy  njrrtsptniii  lo  the  sajidslones,  grits  and  fine 
coiigloraera'.es  of  the  later  perioda.  Grv)  wackcs  arc  mcstiy 
grey,  brown,  yellow  or  black,  dull-coloured,  sandy  rocks  whidi 
may  occur  in  thick  or  ihin  l»c<ls  along  with  sUtes,  limestones,  &c,, 
and  ate  abundant  in  Wales,  the  south  of  Scotland  and  the  Lake 
district  of  En^aad.  Tb^  contaia  a  very  great  variety  of 
m'f^Ut  'of  which  the  principal  are  quartz,  ortboclaae  and 
Ulatififtoilt.  caldte,  iron  oajdes  and  grapbiti|c  carbonaceons 
latlwiii  tufit^hn  irit*>  t  tttt  wft*wr  M'rfs)-  fi*ir'^** 
rocka  aa  feisil^  cftgrt,  dal^  BMfaik  vadaoiaGhiMI,  qasctaite. 
Abmob  other  aiinesals  found  in  tfiem  asa  Waritr  aild-dilofite, 
tounnaline,  epidote,  apatite,  gataet,  hortideiide  ad  aupte, 
sphene,  pyrites.  The  cementiag  material  ma|r  be  siliccoas  or 
argillaceoes,  and  it  aooMtfaes  calcareous.  As  a  rule  greyn-aickcs 
fuf  not  fi>.sjliferous,  bdt  ocgaoic  remains  ma>  b<  L«ritaon  iti 
t  he  tincr  t)etis  associated  with  them.  Their  coroponrj-.i  j  anirlcs 
are  usually  not  much  rtiuodcd  by  attrition,  and  the  rocLs  have 
often  been  roo?i<leral)ly  indurated  by  pressure  and  nuiierai 
ch^.ni^ics,  sii'~h  the  hkIui  tlon  .if  interstitial  silica.  In  some 
districts  the  grcywntkcs  are  t  Itavexi.  but  they  show  phenomena 
of  this  kind  auicfa  less  perfectly  ilun  tbc  slates.  Although  the 
group  is  so  divecse  that  it  is  didicult  to 
logically,  it  has  a  weH-estabUAed  plaea  in 
dasrificstiona,  because  these  peoaiiar  conpoitoa 
deposits  ate  vciy  fnqiiicat  anMBC  Silurian  and  Ca^siaa  Bodca, 
aaid  nvfy  «cair  ia  Secondary  or  TcrtiBiy  vstan.  Their 
esscBtfal  featotes  aie  their  gritty  character  aad.  tWr  tompleK 
composition.  By  increasing  naciaiaorphisB  g)rcyiindcea  fn- 
qucntly  p.isK  into  aticsFSchisu,  cbloritic  scfaists  and  sedimealsry 
gnti-ssca  t J.  S.  F  I 

ORIBEAUVAI.,  JBAM  BAPTISTE  DE  (i7ivi-iij).  French 
artiller>'  general,  was  the  son  of  a  magi^fraic  of  .Vmiens  an<l  was 
born  there  on  the  15th  of  Scjjtcmber  171'-  He  entered  the 
French  ro)-al  aTtiUcry  in  17;-  a^  a  ;>|jtitr<:r.  and  became  an 
olhcer  if,  sr'^-  tot  ceariv  t«-eaty  yenn  rcKiojcatal  duty  and 
scicntitit  Ai  'i.  oci  upied  hitn,  and  in  1752  be  became  captain  ot  a 
nompsTiy  oi  mineo.  A  few  years  later  he  was  caipiayed  in  a 
iBAnHia.  I>  xw*  a  I 
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colonel,  he  was  lent  to  the  Aiistriaji  army  oo  the  outbreak  of  the 
Seven  \' curs'  War,  and  si-rved  as  a  K^^nenl  officer  of  artfllery. 
The  siege  of  CjlaLz  and  the  defence  of  Schweidait^  •were  his. 
principal  Liploits.  The  empress  Maria  1  bcrc&a  rewarded  him 
tot  his  wotit  with  the  rank  of  liL-utcnant  field  marshal  and  the 
crou  of  the  Maria  Thcnaa  order.  On  his  return  to  France  he 
was  muck  maricksU  de  camp,  in  1764  inspector  of  artiiler>',  and 
in  1765  lieateiMat'-Venend  and  comoiaader  of  the  order  01  St 
JUouia>  Foraame  ycus  after  this  he  was  in  disfavour  nt  court, 
And fte  bceUM first  inspector  of  artillery  only  in  1776,  in  whic^h 
y«triI»teieoeh«dSfa»giiad«aMotfUie&l.«tt»  Older.  li« 
now  able  t«  cury  out  the  Nfonai  is  the  aitlHay  ana  wliidi 
.  anUtddef  tidetofiuafe  Sm  Akbumiv:  and  for  full  detdb 
finbeawval'i  oim  Tatl4  du  <mulrmeiiaiu  dcs  prittafamx  attiraUs 
de  V  artiUcrit  .  .  .<UM.de  CrOe^aMl,  and  the  rk^tmmafat  the 
French  artillery  issued  in  1776.   He  died  la  17891. 

Sec  Piivot'-Kur  in  Jiiurttnl  lif  Pnri^,  ^tipptcrtu-nt  if  fhi'  Rth  of  Ji:ly 
1789;  Chevalier  de  Passoc,  i'rfctt  s»r  M.  ite  Onbtauaai  (l'ari»,  11(16)'; 
VcyrinM.  Cwtwnwrf  (Barn.  fW9)«  and  Heantbot,  Ghbtnmai, 
lieulenani-gtainil  itt  amfts  au  r«y  (Paris,  1896). 

ORIEOYEDOV,  ALEXANDER  SERGUEEVICH  {;705-i3»9), 
Houiaa  dramatic  author,  was  tiora  in  1 795  at  Moecow,  where 
JtOOtwUedAtthciiniwBnityboBi  i£ioto  181 3.  He  then  obtained 
S  CMnmladon  in  a  Hussnr  regiment,  but  resigned  it  in  1816. 
Molt 3raw he  entered  th<-  civil  service,  and  in  1618  was  appointed 
flBORUiy  of  th«  Kwsaioa  icffttioii  in  f  enia,  whmae  he  was 
timftnod  10  Gcoc^  Ua  bad  r—miiiiniil  wrftfiigitfiy,  and 
iwd  pndiiced  on  tba  ■tafo  A  9t  VtMakmn  fa  tS(6  a  comedy 
in  vtiK^  tiUHhtiod  fMUtltt  FmocIi,  oMed  fiW  Ylsmig  Sfeuses, 
which  was  foUo<wcd  by  other  placet  tt  the  same  Mad.  fiut 
neither  these  nor  the  essays  and  rcrses  which  he  wrote  wmld 
have  been  long  remembered  but  for  ihe  innnenso  suc<T?&  Ksiiad 
by  his  comedy  in  vcrne,  (Vflrrf  ol  umii,  or  "  Alisfortiuio  from 
Intelligence  "  (KnK-  tr.ms.  by  X.  Benardaky,  185?).  A  satire 
«pen  l<.ussiun  society,  or,  as  a  high  oflBdal  styled  it,  ".K  i»«qwn- 
ade  OR  Moscow,''  its  fdot  is  sligfat.  its  merits  consislinf;  in  its, 
accurate  represeatation  of  cenain  social  and  otlicial  types— 
auch  as  Fa.nousoff,  the  lover  of  old  abnseci,  the  bater  M  reforms; 
Ua  aecrottuy,  Molchanin,  servile  fawner  upon  alt  in  ofitee;  the 
•dataeratic  young  liberal  and  Anglomaniac,  RepetUoff;  con- 
tnated  with  whom  is  the  hero  of  the  piece,  Tcbatsky,  tbe  ironical 
■atiriiBt,  jnat  wmniari  from  the  west  of  Europe,  who  exposes  and 
sidfeidos  tbe  wettkmaiaaa  ol-tha  Mat,  Ma  notdaochotog  tliatowiqy 
«tf  Ike  yoong  genanrtioa  of ■  itao  tnidi  lUidMd 
anihtai)'  insurtcctian  of  iStjf  Wthaikalairijr  rilMDHl 
Xicbolns.  Gnboyedorv  spent  the  aoBmer  of  1S79  ik  Knarfa, 
completed  his  play  atxi  took  it  to  St  Petersburg.  There  it  was 
xejected  by  the  cenaorshi  p ,  Martyoopiea  were  made  and  privately 
circulated,  hut  Gnboyctkr.'  never  aaW  it  published.  The  tirst 
edition  wa.s  printed  in  iSvi,  four  years  after  his  death.  Only 
once  did  he  set-  it  on  the  stace.  when  it  was  acted  by  the  ofilci-rs 
ot  iIk'  (lurrfioti  at  Knvan.  Soured  hy disappointnentheretunu-d 
to  tictirpia,  made  himself  ufirt'ul  by  his  linguistic  knowledge  to 
his  relative  CUnint  I'asiuei.'itch-Knvansky  during  a  campaip-n 
aigoinst  I'eisia,  and  was  sent  to  .St  Petctsbnrg  with  the  treaty 
of  t»i&.  BriUj.'urtly  received  there,  he  thought  of  devoting 
himscli  to  literature,  and  commenced  a  romantic  drama,  A 
CtarpuM  Hif/IU.  Bet  he  was  suddenly  sent  to  Pcmia  «S  minister- 
piaiipotaliafy.  Soon  after  Ua  aaival  at  TdMm  a  tumult 
aiiiBe,cBnMdby  tbe  Migerof  th«  popuhHse  osaliiataaaMOeoriiaB 
ami  AmMnJan  capUvn— Rnahn  lutjcrta  irtw  had  taken 
cahigetii  the  ftoasian  embassy.  ItwaCMomedfCflhagredovwaa 
killed  (February  1 1,  tS  jq),  and  his  body  was  for  three  days  m 
ill  treated  hv  the  nioh  that  it  \r.ia  at  I.isf  rcecifriu«'d  only  by  an 
old  s«:ar  on  the  hand,  due  to  a  vrouixi  received  in  a  du*!.  It  was 
takim  to  Titlis,  and  buried  in  the  monastery  of  St  1  )avid.  There 
a  morr.iinienl  ivas  i-rrrifd  to  liis  mtniory  by  hki  widow,  l«  whom 
ie  '!,  ::  fm-   '  [■  v,  rn,  Mir.rricd. 

GHIEG,  EOVABO  HAGEBUP  (i.S43-f9o7),  Norwegian  musical 
composer,  was  bom  on  the  15th  of  June  184.^  in  Bergen,  where 
his  father,  AlrtaariBr  iixtig  {tie),  waa  oooauL  TheGieig 

iaaiilx  noe  of  Sootthb  arigfai,  hat  the  coaipeoer'b  gnuidfathor, 


a  atipporter  of  the  Pretender,  left  hh  home  at  Aberdeen  after 
Charlci  Eti«-ard's  defeat  at  Cullodcn,  and  went  to  liergen,  where 
he  carried  on  business.  The  com  power's  mother,  licsinc  Hagerap, 
bdonRed  to  a  pure  Norwegian  (K-aiiant  family;  and  it  is  from 
the  mother  r;uhrr  than  from  the  father  that  Edvard  Gneg 
derived  his  musicaJ  talent.  .She  h,ad  lieen  educated  as  a  pianist 
and  began  to  give  her  son  lessons  on  the  piaoofoite  when  he  was 
six  years  of  age.  His  first  compooition, "  VarfatlOHaon  a  c;erm,.n 
melody,"  was  written  at  the  age  of  nine.  A  summer  holiday  in 
Norway  with  his  father  in  1S58  seems  to  have  exercised  apoWtfal 
jaiocaoe  m  tbe  chiid'a  nwMiGal  ^•"Tif"'*^.  which  waa  oaaily 
hiadlad  at  tbe  a{gk»  ol  BoimtdB  and  f  Jctd  bi  the  ntomi  of 
the  «UM  wear,  at  the  wmaii— mdirtit  of  Ok  BuU ,  young  oa*t 
OBteeed  the  Lcfpatg  Cauemtoriun,  whtre  he  passed,  like  aM 
his  contemporaries,  under  the  influence  of  tbe  Mendelssohn  and 
Schu  man  n  school  of  romantics.  But  t  be  curriculum  of  academic 
study  was  toci  narrow  for  him.  He  dreamed  half  his  time  away 
ami  overworiced  during  the  oth*r  half.  In  t86a  he  completed 
his  Leipzig  studies,  and  apf>cared  as  pianist  and  compivx 
before  li4»  icik>w-citiz«jn.s  of  Rergen.  In  l>>63  he  studirri  in 
Copenhagen  for  a  short  time  with  Gadc  and  Emil  rlartmai-.n, 
both  composers  representing  a  sexitimental  strain  of  Scanditias-ian 
tctnpcramcnt,  from  which  Grieg  emancipated  himself  in  favour 
of  the  harder  inspiration  of  Richard  Nordraak.  "  The  scales 
fcU  from  my  eyes,"  says  Grieg  of  his  acquaintance  with  Nordrauk. 
"  For  the  first  time  I  learned  through  him  to  know  the  northern 
folk  tunes  and  roy  own  natuitu  We  made  a  pact  to  combat  the 
cflemanatc  Gadc-Meodebaw^  raistun  of  SoaodimviHQ,  and 
boldly  entered  upon  tbe  new  path  along  wUch  the  notnthcfn 
school  at  present  pursues  its  course."  Grieg  now  made  a  Und  of 
crusade  in  favour  of  national  music  In  the  winter  of  1864- 
iS^ij   he   :';  the   C'openhaKCJi   concert  society  F.utcrpe, 

which  was  u»Leiiacd  to  poxiuce  tile  worke  of  young  ^^o^wcgian 
composers,  During  the  winters  of  i.S6;-i866  and  1869-1870 
Grieg  was  in  Rome.  In  the  autumn  of  1866  he  settkd  in 
Christiania,  where  from  iSty  {ill  lAito  he  coruiucied  n  musical 
union.    From  1880  to  be  directed  the  concerts  of  the 

Harmonic  Society  in  Bergen.  In  187J  the  Royal  Musioil 
Academy  of  Sweden  made  Grieg  a  member^  in  1874  the 
Norwegian  Storthing  granted  him  an  acnuai  stipend  of  1600 
krooecu  He  had  already  been  decorated  with  the  Qktf  order  ia 
1873.  Ifi  1888  he  played  his  jriaMfOite  concerto  asd  condndcd 
faSt  "two  mdodita  /or  strings  "  at  a  Philhannonic  conceit  in 
LondeiB,  and  vWtod  Engkod  a«aia  Jn  ttvi,  iSm  and  1896, 
moahdaf  ihndepnn  of  U«a.D.teHi  thnnaiaMWQraf  Cuihd^ 
hii%4.  Ho^ed  at  lei'geu  on  the  4t%  of  Sejitemhier  11)07. 

As  a  comparer  Grieg's  distinguishing  quality  is  lyricaL 
Whether  his  orchestral  works  or  liis  songs  or  his  bast  pianoforte 
works  are  6ubiniiie<i  to  examination,  it  is  almost  alwayii  tbe  note 
of  song  that  tells.  SouKtimes.  as  in  tbe  music  to  llwn's  f'tcr 
or  in  the  suite  for  stnnged  orchestra,  A  us  IToH'irii.s  Z<  <.', 
this  characteristic  is  comhi;icJ  '*illj  a  .stronx  power  for  raising 
pictures  in  the  listener's  mind,  and  Lhe  romantic  "  proftramnie 
t«odenry  in  Grit^'s  music  bcoomes  dearer  the  farther  writers 
like  Richard  Strau.s.s  carry  this  movement.  Grieg'a  aoilgB  may 
be  said  to  be  geaeraiiy  the  more  spontaneous  the  more  closely 
they  oonform  to  the  simple  model  of  the  Vetkdiedi  yet  the 
niuchaiins"Ichliafaedich''iaaaaingof  adiferent  kind,  which 
hac  hardlir  «rer  been  JupaHad  ior  the  periectMo  with  whkh  it 
<k|^if  B  Hi"^  pwwtmwy  ^wwiifliij  ami  H  it  iM#pilt  to  ntprr^ft 
greater  oerita  to  ncmga  of  Grieg  cm  ao  chaiheterfkdd  aa  "  Sa(- 
V^g^  Lied  "  and  "  Ein  Schwan."  The  pianoforte  concerto  is 
brilliant  and  spontaneous;  it  has  been  performed  by  moat 
pianists  of  tlie  liryt  rank,  }iu;  its  cs^rnti.il  fjunl'lics  and  the  pure 
natit'iiality  of  it?  themes  h.ivc  been  brought  out  to  tileir  |>erftc- 
tion  by  ij;ic  jilaN  cr  only— the  NUrwetjiaa  pianist  Knuiki-'n.  The 
first  am!  srrnnd  of  Oric^r's  \  ioim  sonatas  are  .'<gi'ei-a))lc,  so  free 
and  artless  is  the  flow  of  their  melody.  Ill  hi-.  nii:iii  rous  piano 
pieces  and  in  those  of  his  wngs  which  are  devoid  of  a  definitely 
national  inspiration  the  impression  made  Is  less  iH-rtnanent. 
Billow  called  Grieg  tbe  "  Chflf>in  of  the  North."  The  phrase 
&  an  ctaggecatian  father'  than  an  eqireiaiba  of  the  truth,  for 
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the  range  of  the  appeal  in  Chopin  is  far  wider,  nor  budw  national 

movement  inaugurated  by  Grieg  shown  promise  of  great  develop- 
ment. He  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  a  musical 
mission  which  has  been  perfectly  carried  out  by  UmacU  alone. 

See  La  Mara.  Edvard  Gritg  (Leipzig,  1898). 

GRIESBACH.  JOHANN  JAKOB  (1745- 181 2).  German  biblical 
critic,  was  Iwrn  at  Butib.ii.h,  ;i  small  town  of  Hcssc  Darmsiadt, 
where  his  father,  Konnxil  Kas.[iar  (1705-1777).  wivs  pastor,  on 
the  4th  of  January  1745.  He  was  educated  at  Frankiort-on-the- 
Main.  an<l  at  the  universities  of  TQbingcn,  Leipzig  and  Halle, 
where  he  became  one  of  J.  S.  Semier'a  most  ardent  disciples. 
It  was  Semler  who  induced  him  to  tum  his  attention  to  the 
intuai  critidim  ol  tho  Mew  TeatuMBL  At  the  doie  of  his 
nndettraidnate  camr  be  undertiMk  •  llt«nuy  tour  thrangh 
Germany,  HoUand*  ftnoce  and  Biiji^nid.  On  bis  return  to 
Balle,  he  acted  for  tome  time  as  PfualdeKiU,  but  in  1773  was 
appointed  to  a  professorial  chair;  in  1775  he  was  translated  to 
Jena,  where  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  (though  he  received  calls 
to  other  univfrsitici).  He  died  on  -.he  .'4tli  of  March  iHij. 
Griesbach's  fame  rests  upon  his  wuit.  m  New  '!  csiamLiu  criticisnn, 
in  which  hr  m.iiicuratcd  a.  nw.-  i  pnr'n. 

His  critical  edition  of  the  New  iLsLuiiuint  tir.st  apixarcd  at  llalle, 
in  three  volumes,  in  1774-1775.  The  first  volume  contained  the  fir»t 
three  Gospels,  synoptically  arranged;  the  second,  the  F.pisrie*  and 
the  book  of  I^ewhition.  All  (he  historical  boiks  were  reprinted 
in  one  volume  in  1777,  the  synoptical  arranpcinent  ol  the  tjOf|K-'ls 
having  been  alxindoncd  a.H  in.-inivcnii  iit.  tjf  lh<'  .Miond  idiaon, 
considerably  enlarged  and  imprDM-d,  the  first  voUinic  ajiin-.ired  in 
I7i;6and  the  second  in  1806  (Halle  and  London).  Of  a  third  edition, 
edited  by  David  Schulz,  only  the  first  volume,  containing  the  four 
Gospels,  aptMnad  {i^7h 

For  (he  construction  ot  his  critical  text  Grie^bai  h  (i«ik  ait  hii>  basis 
the  Elievir  edition.  Where  he  diffep-d  from  it  he  |>laced  the  Elzevir 
reading  on  the  inner  margin  along  with  other  readings  he  thought 
worthy  of  special  consideration  (tneae  last,  however,  )i('in>;  ptinii  d 
in  smaller  type).  To  all  the  readings  on  this  mancin  he  attached 
apBCial  mans  indicating  the  precise  degree  of  probability  in  his 
Opinion  attaching  to  each.  In  weighing  these  probabilities  he  pro^ 
ccedcd  upon  a  particular  theory  which  in  its  Icadin'^  fi  atures  he  nad 
derive<i  troni  J.  A.  Bengel  and  J .  S.  Semler.  dividliii.;  all  the  MSS, 
into  three  main  eroups— the  Alexandrian,  the  Uec^tern  and  the 
Byxantine  (see  EUBLB:  'N«W  Tttkuunt,  "Textual  Critici.im  "). 
A  reading  supported  by  only  one  recension  he  ojn^itii  reil  a»  havinu 
only  one  witness  in  its  favour;  those  readings  which  were  supported 
by  all  the  three  recensions,  or  even  by  two  of  them,  especially  if 
these  two  were  the  Alexandrian  and  the  Weiitern.  he  unhesitatingly 
aoontad  as  genuine.  Unly  when  each  of  cljo  ihu-e  m-<-ti»ti>ti'<  ^tves 
a  diiierent  readitig  does  he  proceed  to  discuss  the  <|ue»ti»n  on  other 
grounds.  See  his  Symbolae  critkae  ad  tuppltndas  et  corritendas 
wiomm  N.T,  UcHonum  eottectitnes  (Halle,  1785,  1793),  and  hin 
Ctmmmlarius  crUicut  in  Uxlum  GrMcnat  N.T.,  which  extend*  to 
the  end  of  Mark,  and  discusses  the  more  important  various  readings 
with  great  care  and  thoroughness  (Jena.  1794  fT  ).  Among  the-  uther 
works  of  Griesbach  (which  are  comfsirativi  ly  unimportant  1  in.i',  be 
mentioned  his  university  thesis  De  coduibus  quatuor  <ian^,-!,.',inrum 

OHlpdtlliS  (Halle*  1771)  U>d  a  work  upon  systematic  theolo^ 
tAmttmmt  ear  XinmtatSS  der  populartn  Dogmatik,  Jena,  I77i>). 
His  Opusctda,  consisting  chiefly  of  university  "Programs"  and 
addresses,  were  eilited  by  Gabler  (2  vols-.  Jena,  18J4). 

See  the  article  in  f-ferrng-Hauck,  Realenryklofytdif,  and  the 
AUgemcine  dtulschr  titorj-j phir- . 

GRIESBACH,  a  walcnng-place  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Rcnch,  1550  ft.  above  the  sea,  6  m.  W.  from 
Ficudeosudt  in  WUrttcmbcrg.  It  is  celebrated  for  iu  ssHne 
chalybeate  waters  (twelve  springs),  which  are  specific  in  cases 
of  anaemia,  feminine  diioiden  and  i^HtWHiw  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  were  uaed  in  the  xdth  ceatuy;  Tho  umnal  mmber 
cl  viaiiooia  nearly  looo.  Pop.  (xgoo)  too.  Pknn  SM5  to  (805 
Gricsbach  was  part  of  the  bishopric  of  Straiebui*. 

St  <  H  iiK  rcr,  Die  Retuhbader  PeUrsthol  undGrusback  (Wdnburg, 

GRIFFB  (French  for  "daw"),  an  architectural  tem  foe  the 
spur,  an  ornament  carved  at  the  angle  of  the  aquare  bate  of 
cwumna.    

•RIFFBIIPBUn',  FBDER,  Cotmr  (Feder  Seimmocher)  (1655- 
1699),  Danish  statesman,  was  bum  at  Copenhagen  on  the  24th 
of  August  163s,  of  a  wealthy  trading  family  connected  with  the 
leading  civic,  clerical  .ind  learned  virdch  ;u  ;lu  r);ini;,h  capital. 
His  tutor,  Jens  V'orde,  who  prepared  him  in  his  eleventh  year 
for  the  unhrcfsity,  pnaiica  h^  eirtiMidinaiy  gifts,  his  mastery 


of  the  dnssfcal  languages  and  his  almost  disquieting  diligence. 
The  brilliant  way  in  which  he  sustained  his  preUminary  examina- 
tion won  him  the  friendship  of  the  examiner.  Bishop  Jasper 
Broknir.n,  a!  who*e  palace  he  first  met  Frederick  III.  The  king 
was  struck,  wuii  ihe  lad's  bright  grey  eyes  and  pleasant  humorous 
face;  and  lirokman,  proui!  dl  f.i->  pupil,  made  him  Imri.sl.irc  a 
chapter  from  a  Hebrew  Bible  tirst  into  Latin  and  then  into 
LKiiiish,  for  the  entertaiament  of  the  .scholarly  monarch.  In  1654 
young  Schumacher  went  abroad  for  eight  years,  to  complete 
his  education.  From  Germany  he  proceeded  to  the  Netherlands, 
staying  at  Leiden,  Utrecht  and  .Amsterdam,  and  passing  in  1657 
to  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  lived  three  years.  The 
epoch-malung  evcnia  which  occumd  in  ^-tf*-^.  wUle  he  waa  , 
at  Oxford  pnisuadly  bUewsted  him,  and  coinciding  with  the 
Karalution  In  Denmadc,  iridch  threw  open  a  career  to  the  middle 
ctasies,  coavlnoed  Urn  that  his  proper  sphere  was  politics.  In 
the  autumn  of  x66o  Schumacher  visited  Paris,  shortly  after 
Mazarin's  death,  when  the  young  Louis  XIV.  first  seized  the 
reins  of  power.  Schumrn  h(  r  seems  to  have  been  profoundly 
impressed  by  llie  admmist r;U i vc  superiority  of  a  St rcmg  ccntral- 
iswl  monarchy  in  the  hands  of  an  energetic  monarch  who  knew 
his  own  mind;  and,  in  politics,  as  in  maimers,  France  ever 
afterwards  was  his  model.  The  last  year  of  his  travels  was 
si>ent  ill  Spain,  where  he  obtained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Castilian  language  and  literature.  His  travels,  however,  if  thay 
enriched  his  mind,  relaxed  his  character,  and  he  brought  home 
easy  morals  as  well  as  exquisite  mamiers. 

On  his  return  to  Q^enlutgen,  in  1663,  Schumacher  foood  the 
monarchy  established  on  the  ruins  of  the  ariatocnqrt  and  cagv 
to  buy  the  secvkes  of  evoy  man  «i  Um  mfaidln  dnasea  lAo  had 
superior  talents  to.«lieb  Dctannined  to  make  Us  way  In  this 
"  ne*  ftwisid  EmmIi'*  the  young  adventurer  contrived  to 
secure  the  protection  of  Kristoffer  Gabcl,  the  king's  confidant, 
and  in  1663  was  appointed  the  royal  librarian.  A  romantic 
friendship  with  the  king's  bastard.  Count  Clric  Frederick 
f;>tdcnlove,  consolidiited  his  pjosition.  In  1665  Schumacher 
obtained  his  first  political  |.iosi  as  Uic  ^ic^'s  secretary,  and  the 
same  year  composed  the  niLinorablc  Kon^tlov  (sec  Denmark, 
History).  He  was  now  a  personage  at  court,  where  he  WOO  all 
hearts  by  his  aiiMability  and  gaiety;  and  in  p?''t'1Tl  MttSBt 
also  his  influence  was  beginning  to  be  felt. 

On  the  death  of  Frederick  III.  (F''ebruary  9th,  1670) 
Schumacher  was  the  most  trusted  of  all  the  myal  COunselloca> 
He  alone  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  new  throne  of  waltUB 
ivory  embellished  with  three  silver  Hfn  risr  iinms.  and  of  the  um 
regalia,  both  of  which  tieasuna  he  knd,  hgr  the  IdBC^  osnmnad, 
coaoealad  hi  a  vault  beneath  the  asyal  CMlJe.  Ftederick  III. 
had^abo  awfidad  to  bun  a  sealed  packet  cmttaming  the  Km geloe, 
whidi  vas  to  he  delivered  to  his  successor  alone.  Schumacher 
had  been  recommended  to  his  son  by  Frederick  III.  on  his  death' 
bed.  "Make  him  a  Krca;  man,  liut  do  ii  slowly  T'said  FrcderklC) 
who  thoroughly  uiidersiood  the  characters  of  his  son  and  of  hls 
minister,  ("hristian  V.  was,  moreover,  deeply  impressed  by  the 
confidence  which  his  father  had  ever  shown  to  Schumacher. 
When,  on  the  Qlh  of  I'ebruary  1670,  Sichumachcr  delivered 
the  Kim^elov  to  Christian  V.,  the  king  bade  all  those  about  him 
withdraw,  and  after  being  closeted  a  good  hour  with  Schumacher, 
appointed  him  his  "  Obergeheimesekrcter."  His  promotion 
was  now  almost  disquictingly  rapid.  In  May  1670  he  received 
the  titles  of  excellency  and  privy  councillor;  in  July  ol  the  MM 
year  he  was  ennobled  under  the  name  of  GriffenMdt,  dnivinB 
his  title  from  the  gold  griffin  with  nrtfpri^  uttngs  irUch  su^ 
mounted  hk  escutdeMt;  in  November  1673  be  wsa  created  a 
count,  aknigbt  of  the  Elcpbant  and,  finally,  imperial  chaaceUor. 
In  the  course  of  the  neit  fc*  months  he  gathered  into  hia  hands 
every  bmncfa  of  the  govemmcnt]  be  b«l  rescbid  the  apsflsc 
of  his  short-lived  greatness. 

liiu  if  liis  olTiccs  \i ere  manifold,  so  also  were  his  talents. 
ScKliim  has  any  m.m  united  so  many  and  .such  various  gifts  in 
his  c>\Mi  person  and  carried  them  so  easily— a  playful  wit.  a 
vivid  imagination,  oratorical  and  literary  eloquence  and.  above 
all,apnfo<ud  knowladgeaf  hwma  natuae both  BHie and  female 
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ot  every  class  and  rank,  from  the  king  to  the  mc-unest  citizen. 
He  had  captivated  the  accomplished  Frederick  111.  by  his 
Uunxy  graces  and  ingeiuous  speculations;  he  won  the  obtuse 
and  ignorant  Christiaa  V.  by  saving  him  trouble,  by  acting  and 
fKiitltii^  for  him,  tad  at  tame  time  makiog  him  believe 
that  he  waa  thhikins  and  acting  for  Uaudf.  Moreover,  his 
w^Blm^n^l1l^  ijiwUtka  were  coupkd  with  -aii  aigaiiiang  talent 
which  nuuie  ftadf  fUt  in  every  depaitawnt  of  the  atatci,  and 
with  a  marvclhnia  adajHaWlity'  iriiich  Bade  ISm  aa  ideal 
diplomatist. 

On  the  ?-,th  nf  May  167 1  !hi:  (tiKnitus  of  cuunl  and  baron 
were  iniroducnt  into  Denmark.  "  10  give  iutLic  lo  the  court  "; 
a  few  monil-.s  kur  the  order  u:  the  l>anebrog  was  instituted  as  a 
fresh  means  of  winninj!  adlierenli  by  marks  of  favour.  GrifFrn- 
feldt  was  the  originator  of  these  new  institutiun';.  To  him 
monarchy  was  the  ideal  form  of  government.  But  he  had  also 
a  political  object.  The  aristocracy  of  birth,  despite  its  reversci. 
atiU  remained  the  ^lite  of  society;  and  Griflenfeldt,  the  son  of 
a  buigeas  as  well  as  the  protagoDist  of  monarchy,  was  its  most 
deteimined  aany.  The  new  baroniea  aod  countships,  owing 
their  esatence  enUrdy  to  the  crown,  intradncsd  a  strong  ac^vent 
into  aristocratic  dtctea.'  GiiSeafeUt  «aw  that,  in  futme,  libt 
first  at  oouit  would  be  the  lint  evMTwhere.  Mndi  waaalaodoM 
to  promote  trade  and  industry,  notably  by  the  revival  <|f  the 
Kammer  KoiUgium,  or  board  of  trade,  and  the  abolition  of  aome 
of  the  most  harmful  monoiKiiies.  Both  the  higher  and  the 
provincial  ad rainist rations  were  tborougiily  reiormcd  with  the 
view  of  making  them  more  centralized  and  efficient;  anci  the 
positions  and  duties  of  the  various  magistrates,  who  now  also 
received  fixed  salaries,  were  for  the  first  lime  exactly  defined. 
But  what  Griffcnfeldt  could  create,  Griffeaiicldt  could  di'ipenso 
with,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  began  to  encroach  upon  ihc 
jurisdiction  of  the  new  departments  of  state  by  private  con- 
ferences «itb  their  chiefo.  Nevertheless  it  is  indisputable  that, 
Wider  the  single  direction  of  this  maater^nind,  tlie  Danish  state 
waa  now  able,  for  a  timet  to  vtiliae  all  ita  naauoea  aa  it  had 
■ever  done  bebwc^ 

In  the  hat  three  TcaiB  nfldaadflafaiiitntioA,  Gdfniddt  gave 
Uiaadf  aoti)^  to  &  oimdiict «( the  foreign  polifj  ot  Dennis 
ItisdUBcHltCofeniiadearideaofthis,  first,  because  Us  Influence 
was  perpetually  traversed  by  opposite  tendendcs;  in  the  second 
place,  because  the  force  of  drcum.'stanccs  compelled  him, 
again  and  aKain,  to  shift  hii  !,la[idi>oint;  and  finally  becaiiae 
personal  considerations  largely  intermingled  with  foreign 
policy,  and  made  it  more  elusive  and  ambig'ious  than  it  need  have 
been.  Rn'clly,  Griffcnfeldt  aimed  at  restoring  Denmark  to  the 
rank  of  a  great  power.  He  i)ropoy.ed  to  accornpli:ih  this  by 
carefully  nursing  her  resources,  and  in  the  meantime  securing 
and  enriching  her  by  alliances,  which  would  hiing  in  large  sub- 
aidica  while  imposing  a  minimum  of  obligations.  Such  a  con- 
ditioaal  and  tentative  policy,  on  the  part  of  a  second-rate  power. 
In  a  period  of  uiiveiaal  tensioD  and  tuimoO,  waa  moat  di^cult; 
hat  GriHeflfddt  iMd  not'  fegnnl  it  aa  hapoasible.  Ihe  litat 
•  poatidale  of  waA  a  peiiiy  was  peace,  e^psdaHy  joaoe  wtth 
Denmark's  most  dangenma  neighbour,  Sweden,  tbe  aeoond 
postulate  was  a  sound  financial  basis,  which  he  expected  the 
wealth  of  France  to  supply  in  the  shape  of  subsidies  to  be  spent 
on  armaments.  Above  all  thing*  Denmark  was  to  be-.varc  of 
making  enemies  of  France  and  Sweden  at  the  same  time  .\n 
alliance,  on  fairiy  equal  terms,  between  the  thne  powers,  would, 
in  these  rirrumslances,  be  the  consummalior;  of  C.riflenfeldl's 
"system  ";  an  alliance  with  France  to  the  eyclusion  of  Snvden 
would  be  the  nest  best  policy;  but  ub  alliance  between  France 
and  Sweden  without  the  admission  of  Denmark,  waa  to  be 
avoided  at  all  hazards.  Had  Griffenfeidt's  policy  succeeded, 
Denmark  might  have  recovered  her  ancient  possessions  to  the 
■outb  and  east  conipBratively  cheaply.  But  »g>tia  and  agahi  be 
waa  ovecnded  Despite  his  open  protcata  and  aubtercansoua 
eonnler4ninlqgt  war  wn<!  n<  rnaUy  dedaied  ag^st  Sweden  in 
1675,  and  hfsRibsrquent  (>oIicy  seemed  seohscure  and  haaardoua 
to  those  who  did  not  possess  the  clue  to  the  perhaps  pur|>osely 
tangled  skein,  that  the  numerous  enemies  whom  his  arrogance 


and  superciliousueis  had  raised  up  against  him,  resolved-  to 

destroy  him. 

Un  the  nth  oi  March  1076,  wUiic  on  his  way  to  the  royal 
apartments,  Grificnfeldt  waa  arrested  in  the  ku^a  name  and 
conducted  to  the  citadel,  a  prisonwr  of  sute.  A  mhuile  SCTUdBy 
of  his  papers,  lasting  nearly  six  weeks,  revealed  nothing  tBsaaon- 
able;  but  it  provided  the  eoemiea  of  the  fallen  atateamaa  with 
a  deadly  weapon  against  him  ia  the  diape  of  an  eatty  in  hia 
private  dJaiy,  in  add^  ho  had  faaprndenUy  noted  that  on  ono 
occasion  Christian  V.fn  a  with  a  foreign  ambassador 

had  "  tpoken  like  a  cliilJ."  On  the  uJ  of  May  Grl:1en;eldt  waa 
tried  not  by  the  iiiual  tribunal,  in  such  cas.cs  the  }Ii!j>sttret,  or 
supreme  court.  ln:t  byan  extraordinary  tribunalof  10  dignitaries, 
noncot  '.vhom  was  particularly  well  dispo.vd  Inwards  the  accused. 
(jriiTcnfeldt ,  who  was  charged  with  -simtmy.  bribery, oath-breaking, 
rnalversalion  and  /iit -m.ncjV<',  conducted  his  ov,  n  defence  under 
every  imaginable  ditiiculiy.  I'or  forty-six  days  btfore  his 
tri-ol  he  had  been  closely  conlincd  in  dungeon  without  lights, 
books  or  writing  materials.  Every  legal  assistance  yms  illegally 
denied  him.  Nevertheless  he  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the 
forensic  ability  arrayed  against  him,  and  his  first  plea  in  defence 
ia  in  a  high  degree  dlgnifind  and  manly.  Finally,  he  waa  eon- 
ifaM*^  Iq  dlesradatkm  and  decspftatioB}  thifm^  ono  of  the  tfit 
judges  not  onhr  nfoscd  lo  siRa  the  sentena^  h«t  Ulttonotnited 
in  private  with  the  king  against  its  injustice.  And  indeed  ita 
Injustice  was  H.igrant.  The  primary  offence  of  the  ex-chancellor 
w.is  the  taking  of  bribes,  which  no  twisting  of  the  law  could 
convert  into  a  capitaJ  otlence,  while  the  charge  of  treason  had  not 
been  substantiated.  Gritienfeldt  was  pardoned  on  the  scaffold, 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  axe  was  about  to  descend.  On 
hearing  that  the  sentence  was  commuted  to  life-long  imprifion- 
ment,  he  declared  that  the  pardon  was  harder  "han  the  punish- 
ment, and  vainly  petitioned  for  leave  to  serve  his  king  foe  the  rest 
of  his  life  as  a  common  soldier.  For  the  next  two  and  twenty 
years  Denmark's  greatest  statesman  lingered  out  his  life  in  a 
lonely  state-prison,  first  in  the  fortress  of  Copenhagen,  and 
finally  at  Mnnkbplm  on  Troadhjem fiord.  UedicdatTroadbJem 
on  ne  s«a  of  Much  1699.  GrilEHiiddtaiaiiladBltyNaaaai, 
the  granddaugfatar  of  the  gteat  BamantBter  Hiaa  Nanacn, 
who  brought  him  half  a  nllUon  rix-doOaiak  She  cUed  bt  tfifa, 

after  bearing  him  a  daughter. 

See  Danrr.ark's  Riges  Hist&ire,  vol.  v.  fCop^nhagcn,  1897-I905); 
J<JrKet>->*iii,  J'n^r  Sckumacher-Critenfeldt  ((  o[>cnh,agen,  1893-1894); 
O.  Vaupell,  K:i:.$kansUr  Crty  CrtfftnUUl  (CoiK.-nh.ieen,  i88o-lR8j); 

Bain,  Scandinavi^i,  cap.  .\,  (Canibr;dj;c,  19U5;,  (R.  N.  B.) 

ORIFFIN  IO'Griodta,  O'Greeva),  GERALD  (1S03-1840), 
Irish  novelist  and  dramatic  writer,  was  born  at  Limerick  of  good 
family,  on  the  tath  of  December  iik>3.  His  parents  emigrated  in 
tSjo  to  America,  but  he  was  left  with  ait. elder  brother,  who  was 
a  medical  practitioner  at  Adarc.  As  early  as  his  eighteenth 
year  he  undertook  for  a  short  time  the  ediiOTship  of  a  newspaper 
in  Limerick.  Having  writtenatsagedy.il^mrw,  which  was  hi^ly 
pesieed  bjr  hia  Mmds,  lie  set  out  in  iSij  ior  Lomdmi  with  the 
pmpeae  of  "  fevolutionizing  the  draiMtle  taste  of  the  time  bf 
writing  for  the  stage."  In  spite  of  the  THnannendatlona  oif 
John  Banim,  he  had  a  hard  struggle  with  poverty.  It  was  only 
by  degrees  that  his  literary  work  obtained  any  favour.  The 
Noyadts,  an  opera  entire'-  i'  r  1  italivo,  was  produced  at  ihc 
English  Opera  llou.sc  in  ic-^L,  ai.il  the  success  of  Hullatui  Ttde 
T-i!es  hHi-)  led  to  'J'tilfs  of  the  Munsler  ft'sliviiJs  (3  vola..  i.'^--;;, 
which  were  still  more  (.lopular.  ill  iSio  appeared  his  line  novcd, 
Thi-  C'(,ii7ci;:<;n.?,  afterwards  successfully  adapted  lor  the  stage 
by  Dion  Boucicauii  under  the  title  of  The.  CoUetii  Bawn.  He 
followed  up  this  success  with  The  Invasion  {1832),  Taia  of  my 
Neighbowhood  (1835),  The  Duke  of  Monmmth  (1836),  and 
Talis  Qualis.  or  Taks  of  Ikr  Jury-room  (1841).  He  also  wrote  a 
numbor  of  lyiica  touched  with  his  native  melancholy.  But  he 
bcaune  donbtlnl  aa  to  the.nonl  hdhaenoe  of  Ua  wi^gs,  and 
nhfanalsly  he  caaaa  to  the  oondiidon  tlMt  hia  tine  aiAen  of  duty 
was  to  be  found  witldn  the  Oitircb.  'He  wna  admitted  into  a 
society  of  the  Christian  Brothers  at  Dublin,  in  September  1838, 
under  the  name  of  Brother  Joseph,  and  in  the  following  summer 
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he  KBOved  to  Cork,  where  be  died  of  typhus  fever  or;  the  uth 
of  June  1840.  Before  ;i<lopling  the  mona:-,tiL  halut  nt-  hurnctl 
all  his  (nanuscripts;  but  Cinppus.  a  tra^idy  which  he  bad 
composed  before  he  wna  twenty, aci  idcntuily  escaped  destruction, 
and  in  184J  was  put  on  the  Drury  Lane  stage  by  Macreatiy  with 
gnat  success. 

The  collected  works  of  Gerald  Critfin  were  pubSinhed  in  184J- 
1841  in  cikIx  volumes,  with  a  Life  by  hU  broiher  Williiim  Griftin. 
M.£). ;  an  edition  of  his  Pottuat  and  Dramatic  Worki  (Dublin,  1895) 
by  C.  G.  Duffy;  and  a  selection  of  his  lyries,  with  a  notice  by  George 
Sigenoffl,  is  inrliiried  in  the  Trtatury  oj  Irish  Poetry,  edited  by 
SMfifaid  A.  Braoka  and  T.  W.  RoUeMoa  <p>adoa.  1900}. 

QRIPPIR.  a  chy  and  tbe  oouaty-teat  of  Spalding  cottnty, 
Georgia,  U.S,A.,  43  m.  S.  of  Atlanta,  and  about  gyo  ft.  abm-e 
the  sea.  Pop.  (i8^)  4W.  dooo)  6857  (jss-S  negroes);  (1010) 
747S.  It  is  served  by  the  .Si)',;thcrr.  and  the  Central  of  Georgia 
railways,  and  is  the  southern  Icrminu-s  of  the  GritVin  &  Cii-it* 
tanooga  Division  of  the  hitter.  The  city  Ls  situalcii  in  u  rich 
aRricultural  repion,  and  just  outside  the  corporaic  limits  ii  an 
'.Lirituliurai  e.xfKriment  station,  established  by  the  state  but 
naaintained  by  the  Federal  government.  Gritlin  has  a  large 
trade  in  cotton  and  fruit.  Tbe  principal  industry  is  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  and  cotton-seed  oiL  Buggies,  wagons,  chain 
and  harness  arc  among  the  other  manufactures.  The  namfca- 
p«lilgrwnaaiidfl|ieEatcatlMwatcKaBd  electric-lighting  tyitoBa. 
fkiliatM  bunded  in  it^o  >Mi '<m  diartctvd  as  a  city  in  1846. 

MUllll*  GinvaH  «t  Gkdbom  (from  Ft.  ffifut,  Lat. 
trfpku,  Gm.  the  oatmnl  hiatoiy  of  thn  andcBts,  the 

name  of  an  iqiai^n^  rapacious  creature  of  the  eagle  species, 
represented  with  four  legs,  wings  and  a  beak,— the  fore  part 
resrmUlinf;  an  ea^cic  ami  the  hinder  a  Uon.  In  addition,  some 
writers  dcacriLxj  llie  tail  as  a  scrjjent.  This  animal,  which  was 
^upposeii  to  watch  over  sold  nun-',  ami  hnliJen  treasures,  and  to 
be  the  enemy  of  the  horse,  was  eunsecratcd  to  the  .Sun;  ai.d  the 
.Vicient  painters  represented  the  chariot  of  the  Sun  as  drawn 
by  grifBns.  According  to  SfKinheim,  those  of  Jupiter  and 
Memesis  were  similarly  provided.  The  griiiin  of  Srjipture  is 
probably  the  osfxcy,  and  the  name  is  now  given  to  a  species  of 
vulture.  The  griffis'waa  Mid  to  ijdiabit  .\5iatic  Scythia,  where 
gold  and  piedous  stones  were  abundant;  and  when  strangers 
sppnached  to  gather  these  the  oreatam  kniit  upon  then  and 
toK  them  in  pieces,  thus  dmtiiBng  huMUk  natiOB  md  gsKd. 
Thnnan  eyed  AiiiMi>iptiwi>tdcontl>ottwtiHththcin,»OBwding 
to  Herodottis  (Hi.  t6).  Sit  John  de  lindnvile.  in  bis  Trmdr, 
described  a  griffin  a»  eight  timet  larger  thaii  •  Hba. 

The  griffin  is  frcfjuentfy  seen  as  a  charge  fn  lienMfJT  (see 
Hebaldry.  fig.  163);  and  in  architectural  decoration  la  liBIUlly 
Bepnsentcd  as  a  four-footed  beast  with  wings  and  the  head  of  a 
leopard  or  tiger  with  horns,  or  with  the  head  and  beal;  of  uu 
eagle;  in  the  latter  case,  but  very  rarely,  withtwok-g*.  To 
what  extent  it  owes  its  origin  to  Persian  sculpture  is  not  known, 
the  capitals  at  PcrsepoUs  have  sometimes  leopard  or  lion  heads 
with  horns,  and  four-footed  beasts  with  the  beaks  of  caK'e^  '>re 
feprescnted  in  bas-reliefs.  In  the  temple  of  ApoUo  Uratiehidac 
us  IB  Asia  Minor,  the  winged  grilhn  oi  the  capiuk  h»a 
heads  with  horns.  In  tbe  capitals  of  the  so-called 
pMpyinet.  at  £leum  convcathnnl  eailes  with  two  leet 
support  tht<mg|hn  af  tto  ihnna,  Tbagieattrwinberoi  those 
Sana  hmr  ca^'  bndo,  as  hi  thv  Mm  af  the  tenpk 
of  Antoahak  nnd  Futattoa,  aad  diaif  taib  davdop  into 
conventional  foliage.  A  similar  device  VBB'iauiid  ia  tbo  Farom 
of  Trajan.  The  bent  decorative  employiaent  of  the  griffin  ia 
found  in  the  vertical  supports  of  table*,  of  which  there  arc 
two  or  three  exaiiiples  in  Pompeii  .and  others  in  the  Vatican 
and  llic  njU  -eurris  in  Rome.  In  some  of  these  co-ses  the  head 
is  that  of  a  hon  at  one  end  of  the  supimrt  .md  an  eagle  at  tlve 
other  end,  and  there  is  only  one  strongly  developed  pav.  .  the 
wings  circling  round  at  the  top  form  coiupicuous  features  on 
the  sides  of  these  supports,  the  aarfaeea  hdow  Mac  flUad  with 
caovcnlional  Greek  foliage. 

eUFPITH.  SIR  RICHARD  iOHM  (1784-187S),  Irish  geologist, 
waa  horn  in  Dabliaon  the  toth  of  Septembec  17&1.  He  obtained 
ia  1709  a  commiMfaia  in  tbe  Regml  biah  Artillaiy»  bat  a  yam 


later,  when  the  corps  was  incorporated  with  th.it  of  England, 
he  retired,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  civil  engineering  and 
mining,  lie  studied  chemistry,  mineralog}'  and  mining  for  two 
years  in  London  under  William  Nichol.snn  (editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Nat.  Phil.),  and  ai;erwHrd.H  examined  the  mining  districts 
in  various  parts  of  E!ir;laiiil.  Waici  and  Scotland.  While  ia 
Cornwall  he  discovered  ores  of  nickel  and  cobalt  in  material  that 
had  been  rejected  as  worthless.  He  completed  his  studies  under 
Robert  Jaaiatonaad.  otfaan  at  . Ediafangfa,  iHatlactada,FflllMr 
of  tbe  Royal  Sodety  af  Bdbdmifh  la  1807,  a  nwHHber  af  tfct 
newly  esUbUriwd  Caaiaiteal  SadMf-ti  iandon  in  1808,  and  ia 
the  same  year  he  ictunwd  to  Ireland.  XaiSop  he  was  appointed 
by  tbe  conunissioneis  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  bogs  in  Ireland,  and  the  means  of  improving  them.  In  i8t> 
ho  '.^as  elected  (irofessor  of  geology  and  mining  engineer  to  :hc 
koyal  Dublin  Society.  During  subsecfuent  years  he  made  many 
surveys  and  issued  many  reports  on  mineral  districts  in  Ireland, 
and  the^c  formed  the  foundation  of  his  first  geological  map  of  the 
country  (1815).  In  1^11  (jnliub  beeatne  eogmeer  of  public 
works  in  Cork,  Kerry  and  Umerick,  and  was  occupied  until  iSjo 
in  repairing  old  roads  and  inlaying  oat  many  miles  of  new  roads. 
Meanwhile  in  1825  he  was  appointed  to  cany  out  thcpenunbalar 
tioB  or  boundary  survey  of  Ireland,  the  ob|ect  cf  vUch  «aa  ta 
aaaetlain  and  maifc  tlm  ai  avaiy  camly,  ~ 

pariah  and  towriaad  ia  pRpatatiaB  iar  tiw  anlMaain 
This  work  was  finiihcdin  1844.  H»  ana  lite  caPadupaatoaaafat 
in  preparing  a  bill  fiw  the  smenl  vahiallai  ai  Ifdaad;  tlw  act 
was  passed  in  1826,  and  he  was  appoiatad  cnrntajarfanef  ol 
valuation,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  to  act  nntil  1M8. 
t)n  ■'  Grittilh's  valuation  "  tht  various  liKal  and  public  a.sscss- 
ments  were  made.  His  e.\ tensive  iiive^tiKations  furnished  him 
with  ani[ile  material  lor  improving  his  geological  map.  ai  d  the 
?ecotiO  edition  was  piibhshed  in  lii^f  third  edition  on  a 
larger  .scide  (i  in.  t04  m.)  wasiiisucd  under  the  lUnrd  of  ( irdnancc 
in  183Q,  and  it  w;l5  further  rcNnsed  in  liSss-  For  this  >,-rea;  work 
and  his  other  ser\'ices  to  science  he  was  awarded  the  WoUaston 
medal  by  the  Geological  Society  in  1854,  In  1850  he  was  made 
chairman  of  the  Irish  Board  of  Works,  and  in  185S  he  was  created 
a  baronet.   Hediedin  Dublinon  the  iindof  Sqncmher  187& 

Arooog  his  many  geological  works  the  f  ollowiBgnBy  be  mentioned: 
Outline  of  the  Ceoloiy  of  Inland  (iHv();  Salict  rttperJint  the  Foisilt 
of  tht  Mountain  LimeUont  of  IrcittnJ,  as  (ompared  with  tnoif  <»/  Great 
Brilatn,  and  alio  with  the  Devonian  Syilem  ilb^a);  A  Synopsu  oftMt 
Chartuitrs  of  Ike  Carbottifrrous  LhnatoM  Aitiib  tf  httand  (1844) 
(with  F.  McCoy):  A  SyKapniefllMSaanam  rmOttilnkHU  \tH^) 
twitk  F.  HeCay).  See  BMaMwa  ia  QmU  Jmrf,  Gmt.  Sic  aisw 
39:  and  OmL  Jf«^.  1878,  p.  5*4.  Mh  UbVaceapl^. 

GRILLB,  a  French  term  for  an  cndonite  ia  either  iron  or 
bronze;  there  is  no  equivalent  in  English,  "  grating  "  applying 

more  to  a  hori.',<tntri'.  :'ratne  of  ijar-  over  a  sunk  area  ,  .unl  "  t;r:.le 
to  the  iron  li:.rs  uf  an  open  lirejiiace.    The  liue>L  e.lalij|iiej 


the  grille  are  lIr-m;  kti 


the  ri/  .J.  uhii  h  in  Spanish  ehureho* 


form  the  enelosures  of  the  rhajH  Is,  Hiuh  a!>  the  rrjci  io  the  t.  apiUa 
Real  at  f.ranada  in  wrought  iron  pi.rtly  Similar 
grilles  are  employe<l  to  protect  the  ground -lioor  windows  of 
mansions  not  only  in  Spain  but  in  Italy  and  Gcrnmny.  In 
England  llie  most  beautiful  example  is  that  in  front  of  Queen 
Eleanor's  tomb  in  WcstmiD-ster  Abl>ey,  in  wrought  iron.  The 
finest  grilles  in  Italy  are  the  enckwurea  of  the  tombs  of  the 
Delia  Scalas  at  Veraaa  (end  af  ijth  caatvy),  in  Germany  the 
pQla  of  tba  cenataph  af  .Maiaianian  at  lanahmch  (aady  ifth 
ceatury)  and  hi  Fianoa  thaaaaMdi  eaidQaa  ihaPkca  SiaaM>a» 
the  Place  de  la  Caniira  and  lha  draKhaaaf  Manqr,  ulicli  vtva 
wrought  by  Jam  Lamow  in  the  aiddle  of  tha  itth  eeatufy. 
Gcneraliy,  'loAever,  throughout  Germany  the  wrought  Iron 
griUes  art  line  c.iamplrs  of  forging,  and  they  arc  employed  for 
the  cnelo.tures  of  the  numerous  fountains,  in  the  tympana  of 
gateways,  and  for  the  protetliou  of  windows.  At  Danzig  in  the 
Warienkirche  are  some  liu«  examples  in  bra.ss. 

ORILLPARZER.  PBAKZ  (iTpi-iS? the  greatest  dramatic 
poet  of  .Au&lria,  was  bom  in  Vienna,  oa  the  15th  of  JaniMry 
1791,  His  latlier,  acveie,  pedantic,  a  auaach  nphotdec  of  the 
libcnl  tiadidoaa(4thaf|ifik.a(  Jaa«phlI..waanad«Maia 
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"of  some  ■tanking;  his  mother,  a  nervous  f  nt  '•.  atrung  woman, 
belonged  to  iht  svdl-known  musical  fatniiy  af  Soniilcilhiicr. 
After  a  desultory  education.  Grillparzcr  cntcrofi  in  iSov  ihc 
-  university  of  Vienna  a?  student  of  jurisprucirticc,  but  two 
yean  latex  his  father  died,  Wving  the  family  in  strwtcncti 
drcunuLanccs,  aiui  Fruui,  tlie  eldest  son,  was  obliged  to  turn 
to  private  tutoring.  In  1813  he  received  an  appointment  in  the 
court  library,  but  aft  ihis  wa»  unpaid,  he  accepted  after  some 
months  a  derkdi^  that  offered  more  solid  prospects,  in  the 
Lower  Austrian  raveiNie  adniDiWntion.  Through  Uie  influciKe 
° «(  Gcaf  Station,  tin  idnister  oi  fimoee,  he  was  in  iSiS  appoiatcd 
poet  to  the  liolbiiigtliMlct,  and  pi«BMit«i  to  th«  H^mmir 
(exchequer);  in  it^t  he  becune  dinctar  of  the  •idiraiBi  of  tbit 
department,  and  in  1856  retired  from  tlie  cMI  eervice  «th  the 
.  title  of  liofrat.  Grillparzcr  had  little  capacily  for  an  oiScial 
Carucr  ami  regarded  his  olln  i-  merely  aji  a  mciuis  uf  iniitpenilcnce. 
la  iSi7  the  tiril  repr4aicjil4iliuu  uf  hii  tragtily  Die  Aiinfrou 
'  made  him  lamuus,  but  before  this  be  had  written  n  long  tragedy 
in  iambics,  HUiiuai  \'<m  Caittiicn  (1S07-1800),  which  w.is  obviou.sly 
ITKHiflletl  ori  Schiller's  Don  Carlos;  and  even  more  jjron-.isinK 
were  Iht:  dramatic  fragments  Sparlatus  and  Aljred  der  Groist 
(iSoq).  Die  Aknjrau  is  a  gruesome  "  fate-tragedy  "  in  the 
trochaic  measure  of  the  Spanish  drama,  already  made  popular 
liy  Adolf  Multner  is  bis  Stiudd;  but  Grillparacr's  work  is  a  play 
of  teal  poetic  beauties,  aad  reveals  an  instinct  for  dramatic 
aa  oppoaed  to  mmly  theatrical  effect,  which  distinguishes  it 
fiom  othcf  "  iate-ikpaiaa "  oC  thp  ,day.  Unfottusately  ita 
wmoBm  M  to  the  poU'*  bong  daaiod  kg  the  beat  pact  ol  hi* 
,  Ula  «it|tpUywr]gbts  like  MOIkier  and  Hottwald.  DU  Ah^rm 
was  followed  hy  Sappho  (iStS),  a  dnunaof  a  very  different  type; 
in  the  classic  spirit  of  G<j<;lhe's  T^ism.  Grillparzer  unrolled  the 
tragedy  of  jXH^lic  genius,  the  n  nun(:i.itiv>n  of  earthl)  happiness 
.  itniKWcil  u[K)n  the  fXH-t  l>y  liis  higher  mis-sion.  Jr.  i.Sji  appcircd 
Das  goidene  Vlifxa.  a  IriloRV  which  h.id  Ix-cji  interrupted  iu  ikiQ 
by  the  death  of  the  p^x-i '»  tnotiier — in  a  lit  of  depression  site  h;id 
taltpn  her  own  lite— rsnd  :i  siib^cquent  visit  to  Italy.  Opening 
wilh  a  j)0»erful  dramatic  jwthtdc  in  cmc  act,  Dtr  Cajtfreuud , 
Grillparaer  dtspicts  in  Die  ArgonatUen  Jason's  adventures  in  his 
qiuat  for  the  lleece;  while  Medtc,  a  tragedy  of  noble  classic 
proportions,  contains  the  culminating  events  of  the  story  which 
had  been  so  crftcn  dramatized  before.    The  thcnu:  is  similar 

to  (jMt  of .  j^t^MH  biA  thB  <m  «<Ueh  it  ia  wprawpiiiail  ia 
laifer;  it  ia  asun  the  tngedjr  of  tha  haartfi  dcaba,  the  cmJIM 

of  tho  Blnpl9  lafpif  Ufe  with  tlut  ainiMer  powo^-be  it 

or  aiiyHti«i»--«tiidi  upsets  the  eqoilibiittni  of  Hfe.  The  and  to 

biliar  disillusionment,  the  only  consolation  renunciation. 
Medea,  her  reveuite  stilled,  her  children  dead,  bears  the  fatal 
Fh'cre  bark  to  J>{'lphi,  while  Jivsnii  i«  kit  to  reAlizo  tbc  nething- 
Oess  11!  human  striving  ami  earthly  happinefiS. 

For  his  lii.siorical  tragedy  Koni);  Ollokars  (ilUck  und  Ende 
(lojj.  but  owing  to  dilhcukie-s  with  the  eeusor,  not  performed 
until  1HJ5),  Griilparzct  choao  one  of  tin-  most  pirtures<iuo 
events  in  Austrian  dunt^tic  hi&tory,  the  cooliict  ot  Ottuicor 
of  Bohemia  with  Rudolph  von  Habsburg.  With  an  almost 
nodem  realism  he  reprodeced  the  motley  world  ol  the  eid 
chraokler,  at  the  same  time  not  losing  sight  of  tbe  needaof  the 
thaati*}  the  iaM  of  Ottofcai  ia  hut  anaUm^  Aext  from  whkh  the 
pael  pawfihad  tha  ttlSSlVf.  «i  awdiMvovr  aad  the  vaaity  of 
wocldly  fwatnwa  A  Moead  htBMml«it.  tia^ady,  Bm  trtutr 
DiemrmimHtn»(Mitli,ptthim*AtMlii  atteaqita  tecndiody 
a  more  heroic  gpspd;  Iwt  the  aabjcct—ue  SHiperfattman  self- 
eOucement  of  Bankbanus  before  Duke  Otto  of  SScran — proved 
too  utieoui])roniising  ari  Illustration  of  KLinl'^i categorical  impera- 
tive of  duty  to  be  paLtttible  in  the  iheuLre.  With  these  historical 
tragedies  l>egan  the  darkest  leii  \ears  in  the  poet's  life.  They 
brought  him  into  tonihtt  with  the  Austrian  censor — a  conflict 
whicli  gralc-<l  on  OiUparzer's  s<-iisilivc  soul,  and  was  aggravated 
by  bis  own  position  as  a  servant  ol  the  state;  in  1S36  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Goethe  in  Weimai,  and  was  able  to  compare  the  cn- 
hghtened  conditions  which  pravailed  in  the  little  Sason  docby 
llbk  the  intetkctital  thraUaoi  of  Vienna.  To  these  lroubli:8 
waie  added  fliofo  aenaiM  pannni  woiriaa.  Ia  the  winter  of 


1820-18J1  he  had  met  for  the  first  'ir:,.-  KaLh  uina  Trohlich 

(itlOi-iSjij),  aiid  the  acquaintance  rapiUiy  jiptucd  jj.to  love 
on  both  sides;  but  whctbtr  owing  to  a  presentiment  oi  mutual 
incompatibility,  or  merely  owing  to  Cirr!Jpar7.er"s  conviction  that 
life  hail  no  happiness,  in  store  for  him,  he  shrank  from  marriage. 
Wtuiiever  the  cause  may  liave  been,  Ibc  p««t  wa&  plunged  into 
an  abyss  of  misery  and  despair  to  which  his  diary  bears  l>cart> 
rending  witaasa;  his  sufiedoflS  foond  poetic  OTpimion  in  the 
fine  cycle  of  poMM  faaafin«  the  riiajficaat  title  DrkHa  cr  Pmfa 

Yet  to  these  years  wa owe  the  coo^iteUon of  Cwoof  Giillparzer'a 
gieatcatdiamaa,  Du  ilme$imH«rlUbt  WtUm  Ci4>x)  and  Dft 
TnMim,pmLAm  {ii34).  lBtittleiiiKrtza8edy,AdnuBatiaaiioB 

of  the  story  of  Hero  and  Lwmdtr,  he  returned  to  the  Hdiaak 
world  of  Sappho,  and  produced  what  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  all 
German  love-tragedies.  His  mastery  of  dramatic  technique 
i?  here  combined  with  a  ripeness  of  poetic  expression  and  ^^ith 
an  insight  into  mofive  which  suggests  the  modf^m  psyrholcpiral 
drariia  \>i  ilebbci  and  Ibsen;  the  old  (jrec'n  love-.'itorj'  ui  ^Iu!<a£US 
is,  moreover,  endowed  with  something  of  that  inetlable  poetic 
grace  whicit  the  poet  bad  borrowed  from  the  great  Spanish 
poets,  Lope  dc  Vega  and  Caldcron.  Der  Traum,  cin  Lebcn, 
Grillpancr'a  technical  masterpiece,  is  in  form  peihaps  even  more 
Spaiuah;  it  is  also  more  of  what  Goethe  callad  *  *  fwifrwlan  ** 
The  aspiratioos  of  Rustan,  an  ambitious  young  peasant,  are 
shadowed  forth  in  the  hero's  dream,  which  takes  up  nearly  three 
acts  of  the  play;  uUinwt^  Rustan  awafcaDafmikhia  luditnate 
to  lealbe  the-  tnth  ol  CriHpaiaar'a  om  paaslBdatlc  doctiine 
thn!  i>H  earthly  atnbittons  soul  aapfntlma  arc  vaaity;  theaol^ 
I  rue  happiness  is  Cootentnumt  with  one^  lot,  des  Iiniem  stiller 
Fricdcn  und  tlie  schuldbcfrcitc  Brust."  Der  Traum,  au  Lrbcn 
was  the  fi»t  of  GriUparaer's  dramas  which  did  not  end  tragically, 
atvd  in  1838  he  prodtxed  hia  onl>  comedy,  Wth'  d*m,der  lnnl. 
But  Weh'  detH,  der  I'u^l,  in  spile  of  its.  humoox  of  situation,  its 
?^>arkling  dialogue  and  the  originality  of  itb  idea- --namely,  lh.it 
the  hero  gains  his  end  by  iiivatiably  telling  the  '.ruth,  where  liis 
enemies  .'is  iuVLiliably  e.\i>ect  him  to  he  Iviug — wiiS  locj  slrar.ge 
to  meet  witti  approval  in  its  day.  Its  failure  was  a  blow  to  the 
poet,  who  turned  his  back  for  ever  on  the  German  theatre.  Is 
1H36  Grillparzer  paitl  a  visit  to  Paris  und  Ixmdon,  in  1&43  tu 
Athens  and  Constantinople.  Then  came  the  Revolution  which 
strode,  off  tlie  iitteUectual  fetters  UMiar  which  GiiUporser  and 
his  contaaipantiea  had  gnaacd  in  Aiiatdi^  but  the  Ubontim 

was-  aiade  a  menbcr  of  the  AcadtBty  ^"^ektwaa^HaiaKld 

Laube,  as  director  of  the  Burgthoata,  itinatated  ids  playa  on 

the  repertory ;  be  was  in  1 861  elected  to  the  Atistrian  fferrenkam; 

his  eightieth  birthday  wa-s  a  national  fistivaJ,  and  when  he  died 
in  Vienna,  on  the  2ibt  of  January  1S72,  the  mourning  ui  the 
.Austrian  ijeople  was  universal.  With  i  be  except ioti  01  a  ixMiilif  ul 
friigtuwil,  lisiiieii  (i(^6i ),  tirillpaxzrr  publi.shcd  no  more  virnniailc 
fioctry  after  tbeiia.sco  of  fl'tiAi'  dr.m,  der  iUgt,  hut  at  hii  de.tth  three 
completed  tragedies  were  i<Httid  among  his  papvr^i.  Oi  ilKse, 
Dig  JUdi»  ton  Toledo,  an  admirable  adaptation  from  the  Spanish, 
has  won  a  permanent  place  in  the  German  classical  repertory; 
Ein  BrudtfTwist  im  House  Habtburg  is  a  powerful  historical 
tragedy  and  Libussa  is  perhaps  the  ripest*  as  it  is  certainiy  Hat 
deepest,  of  all  GriUpaizer's  dramas;  dio  latter  two  playa  paovc 
how  Biiich  was  hM  by  the  poel'»  divoma  fnua  the  tJhaattft 

Although  Gzil^aiaar  was  saaaatiaHy  a  draKtatkt,  hi*  lytft 
poetry  Is  in  the  ibtenai^  «l  its  IWMtial  oota  tmtdfy  UMk 
to  I<eoau's;  and  the  btttemess  of  Ms  later  years  found  vent  fn 
biting  and  stinging  epigrams  l)iat  S)>arixl  few  of  hin  greiiter  eo!i- 
tempor.uies.  As  a  prose  writer,  he  h.i.s  left  one  j>owcrful  sSior; 
story.  De.r  armr  SpifJ»t<iHM  (tS^.S),  and  a  volume  ol  critical 
stu.iies  on  the  Spanish  drama,  which  shows  bow  completely 

he  had  suceeedad  in  fdaatU^  UanMtf  wiU  the  S»«ushpaint 

ui  view.  I 

GriUparaer's  brooding,  unbalanced  temperaaacat,  his  lark  of 
will-power,  his  pessimistic  rcnimciation  and  tike  bitterness  which 
ttis  self-imposed  martyrdom  produced  in  him,  made  him  peculiarly 
adapted  to  aspiess  the  fsoade^Aj^Hiio  ill  tliB  epoch  o(iiiiit4i)fCtiwl 
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tlualdom  that  lay  bet  wees  thaNipoleonic  wars  and  the  Revolu- 
tion of  184S;  his  poetty  icflects  mctly  the  spirit  of  his  people 
under  the  Metternich  rfgune,  and  thete  is  a  deep  tnitli  liehind 
the  (IcscTiptkm  of  Dtr  Tnum,  ein  Leben  as  the  Austrian  Fausl. 

His  fame  was  in  accordance  wiih  [he  general  leiior  of  his  life; 
cvfn  in  Austria  a  true  undersi  an  linp  for  his  genius  was  late  in 
(-utning,  and  not  until  the  c:ciT.cr..iry  of  ifigi  difl  the  German- 
siveaking  worid  realize  that  it  (xjsscascd  in  him  a  dramatic  po^'t 
of  the  first  rank;  in  other  words,  that  Grillparzcr  was  no  mere 
"  Epigone  "  of  ibe  classic  period,  but  a  poet  who,  by  a  rare 
assimilation  of  the  strength  of  the  Greelcs,  the  imaginative 
depth  of  Gennan  cla«ciiiin  and  the  deiicaqr  and  grace  of  the 
Spaniarda,  had  opened  up  new  paths  for  the  U^ier  dnuaadc 
poetry  of  Europe. 

Grillparrcr'*  SSmtidtt  Wtrke  are  edited  by  A.  Sauer,  in  ao  vol*,, 
Sth  edition  (Stutt^rt,  1892-1894);  also,  smcc  the  expiry  d  the 
copyright  in  1901,  innumerable  cheap  reprints.  Briefe  und  Tage- 
biiihrr,  Klitt-*!  by  C.  CUossy  and  A.  S^^iuer  (2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  190 Vl. 
Jiihrbui  h  (Ur  Onllpdrz^r  Cfsellsihiifl,  i  iiiiid  liy  K.  Glussy  (the  puMl>  i- 
tion  of  the  Grillparzcr  Society)  (Vienna,  1891  ff.).  Sec  also  11. 
Laube,  Franz  UtUlparters  Lebenigesckickte  (Stuttgarti  1884); 
J.  Volkelt,  Franz  CriUpaner  als  Diehter  des  Traginhen  (NArdlingen, 
IM8>;  E.  Reich,  Franz  ( ,>;.'/ ,'.;r:yrs  Dran:rn  (Dresden, 
A.  Ehrhard,  /"roni  Cr.'A'piir.vr  M'  itI.,  p-(i>)i  M  .urm.ui  translation  iiy 
M.  Nfckcr,  Munich,  KjojI;  11.  MitenlxTKcr,  O'rilljmrzer,  sein  Lehen 
und  Wirken  (Berlin,  iqcj^I;  Giif.tav  Pollak,  F.  Orillparter  and  the 
Austrian  Drama  (New  York,  1907).  Of  Grillpanter's  works,  transla- 
tions have  appeared  in  English  of  Sappho  (1830,  by  J.  Bramsen; 
1846,  by  E.  B.  Lccj  1855,  by  L.  C.  Cummini;:  1876,  by  E.  Froth- 
inghnm):  attr!  nf  Medea  by  F.  W.  Thiir^ran  .iiid  J.  :\.  Wilt- 

mann).  Byron's  warm  aiiinii.ii  n>ii  iti  Siipfihu  H.fiUrt  and  JourrmU, 
V.  171)  is  well  known,  while  Ciirlyle's  criticism,  in  his  essay  on 
Cerman  Playwrights  (1829),  is  intcrcstinK  as  cxprcMtngtbc  Rcncrally 
accepted  estimate  of  Grillparzcr  in  the  hrst  half  of  the  19th  century. 
See  the  bifaUogiaphy  in  R.  Gocddce'a  Gnmdria  tar  aKhkkH  ihr 
JeutsckeM  ZMclMMf  ,  and  ed.,  voL  vffi.  (i9QS)'  0-  G>  R-) 

ORIMAtD  (or  Griuoaid),  NICHOLAS  (1519-1561),  EngUsh 
poet,  was  bom  in  Huntingdonshire,  the  son  probably  of  Giovanni 
Baptista  Grimaldi,  who  had  been  a  clerk  in  the  service  of  Em]>son 
and  Dudley  in  the  reign  of  Henry  \11.  He  was  educated  at 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  in 
1540.  He  then  removed  to  Oxford,  becoming  a  probationer- 
fellow  of  Mcrton  College  in  1541.  In  1547  he  was  lecturing  on 
rhetoric  at  Christ  Church,  and  shortly  afterwards  became 
chaplain  to  Bishop  Ridley,  who,  when  he  was  in  prison,  desired 
Ciiinald  to  translate  Laurentius  VaUa's  book  against  the  alleged 
DtHOHm  of  Constantine,  and  the  De  geslis  Basiliensis  Cmcilii 
of  AeiMaaSiylvina(FfaHlL).  HisconneiioB  with  Kidky  brought 
Urn  under  tmplcbw,  aiMl  teiras  InqiriMned  in  tlw  Mawhahw, 
U  h  MM  that  ka  cacaped  the  penalties  of  hennf  hf  neaiilhig 
Ms  eiTon,  and  ma  deapbed  accordingly  by  Ub  Piotataat  con- 
temporaries. Grimald  contiflMited  to  the  original  edition 
(June  1 557)  of  Songes  and  SMtUis  (commonly  linown  as  Tollel's 
Miscellany),  forty  poems,  only  ten  of  which  are  retained  in  the 
second  edition  published  in  the  next  month.  He  translated 
(155;,)  Cicero's  De  officiis  as  Marcui  Tuiliu^  ('ii-rrr.i--;  ihrr  ,'..(v5 
of  duties  (jnd  ed.,  1556);  a  Latin  paraphr.-i.^^  of  Virgil's  drori^ics 
(printed  1591 )  is  attributed  to  him,  but  most  of  the  works  assigned 
to  him  by  Bale  are  lost.  Two  Latin  tragedies  are  extant; 
ArchipropkelasiK  Johannes  Bcptista, pnnlcd&\.Co\ogfa  in  1548, 
probably  performed  at  Oxford  the  year  before,  aitd  Chrislus  ft- 
dM9MS  (Cologne,  1 543) ,  edited  by  Prof .  J.  M.  Hart  (for  the  Modern 
Imgu^  Asaodatioo  cl  America,  1886,  lepantc^  Intiad  1899). 
It  cannot  be  dclennhied  whether  Gchndd  «u  iunflbr  with 
Biidianaa''t  Bftitkt  (1543).  or  with  J.  Schocppe's  Johannes 
4ec<)tlalus  «e)  BclnekdisUs  (1546).  Grimald  provides  a  purely 
lomantic  motive  for  the  catastrophe  in  the  passionate  attach- 
ment of  Herodia.s  to  Herod,  and  constantly  resorts  to  lyrical 
nielhods.  .'\s  a  poet  Grimald  is  memorable  as  the  earliest 
follower  of  Surrey  in  the  production  of  blank  ver.'^e.  He  writes 
S4>me:inies  simply  enough,  as  iti  the  lines  0:1  his  own  childhood 
addrcvicd  to  his  mother,  but  in  general  his  style  is  more  artilir'  il 
and  his  metaphors  more  studied  than  is  the  case  with  the  <)<  \u  r 
contributors  to  the  Miscellany.  His  classical  reading  shows  itself 
in  the  comparative  terseness  and  smartness  of  tiis  vniea.  His 
epitaph  Waa  written  by  Banabe  (koge  in  May  1561. 


Sev  C.  H.  Hcrford.  Studies  in  the  Literary  Relations  of  Enriand  and 
Germany  (pp.  113-119,  IHISO).  A  Catalogue  ofprinleil  books  .  .  .  by 
■mrtters  beartnt  the  name  of  Grimaldi  (cd.  A.  B.  Grimaldi),  printed 
i89s:  and  Aroer'f  reprint  of  rWtal's  Jfiicslfaiiv. 

GRIMALDI,  GIOVANNI  FRANCESCO  (i5o6-t6So),  Italian 
architect  and  painter,  nameil  II  Bolognesc  from  the  place  of  his 
birth,  was  a  relative  of  the  Caracd  family,  under  whom  it  is 
presumed  he  studied  first.  He  was  afterwards  a  pupil  of  .Mbani. 
He  went  to  Rome,  and  was  appointed  architect  to  Tope  I'aui  V., 
and  was  also  patronized  by  succeeding  popes.  Towards  1648 
he  was  invited  to  France  by  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  for  about 
two  ycacs  was  employed  in  buildings  for  that  mmisler  and  for 
Loufa  XIV.,  ant  hi  teioo-painting  hi  the  Louvte.  His  eohmr 
waa  atnq|,  miBewhat  ezcesuve  in  the  oaa  of  graen;  hb  (oiuik 
light.  He  painted  histoiy,  portraits  and  landscapes — the  last 
with  predilection,  especially  in  his  advanced  years — and  executed 
engravings  and  etchings  from  his  own  landscapes  and  from 
those  of  Titian  ai-.  l  tin-  Caracci.  Returning  to  Rome,  he  was 
made  president  of  the  Academy  of  St  Luke;  and  in  that  city  he 
died  on  the  2Sth  of  November  1680.  in  liigli  repute  not  only 
for  hi.H  artistic  skill  hut  for  his  upright  and  charitable  deeds. 
His  1'  III  .\lL;-T.iiii:ri:  a^sis'ii  hiri  Ixith  in  painting  and  in  engraving. 
FailUings  by  Grimaldi  are  preserve<l  in  the  Quirinal  and  Vatican 
palaces,  and  In  the  church  of  S.  Martino  a'Monti;  thcK  Is  also 
a  scries  of  his  landscapes  in  the  Colonna  Gallery. 

GRIMALDI.  JOSEPH  (1779-1837),  the  most  celebrated  of 
English  clowns,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  i8th  of  December 
1779,  the  son  of  an  Italian  actor.  When  less  than  two  yeais 
old  he  waa  bmught  opoo  the  stage  at  Oiunr  Lane;  at  the  age 
of  three  he  b^an  to  appear  at  SmOnrti  Wdb;  and  he  did  not 
finally  retire  unto  i8a8.  As  the  down  of  pantoadme  he  was 
con^dered  without  an  equal,  his  greatest  socccas  being  in 
Moihfr  Corse,  at  Covent  Garden  (1806  and  ofUsi  nrvived). 
Grimaldi  died  on  the  31st  of  May  1837. 

His  Menuin  in  two  volumaa  (iflls8)  wan  edited  by  dsBlea 

Dickens. 

ORIHKi,  SARAH  MOORE  (1797-1873)  and  ANGELINA 
EMILY  (1805-1870),  .American  reformers,  born  in  Charleston. 
South  Carolina— Sarah  on  the  6th  of  November  1703,  and 
Angelina  on  the  3oth  of  February  1805 — were  daughters  of 
John  Facheieau  Grimk^  (1752-1819),  an  artillery  officer  in  the 
Continental  army,  a  jurist  of  some  distinction,  a  man  of  wealth 
and  culture  and  a  slave-holder. 

Their  older  brother,  Thomas  SiaiB  GuKKi  (1786-1934}, 
was  bom  In  Chailesdon;  gndnatsd  aft  Ynia  in  itoy;  was  • 
succcssfd  hmw,  and  In  i8s6-i89o  ww  n  aMnriwr  of  ^  stnto 
Senate,  in  wUdi  he,  afanoat  akme  of  the  pnNnfaient  lawyen  of 
the  state,  opposed  nullification;  he  strongly  advocated  spell!n|^ 
reform,  temperance  and  absolute  non-resistance,  and  published 
Addresses  on  Science.  Education  and  Literattm  (iRS*)*  IBtCUly 
intellectual  influence  on  Sarah  was  strong. 

In  her  thirteenth  year  Sarah  was  godmother  to  lier  sister 
Angelina.  Sarah  in  1821  rcvi.sited  Philadelphia,  whither  she 
hatl  accompanied  her  father  on  his  last  illness,  and  there,  having 
l>cen  already  dissatisfied  with  the  Episcopal  Church  and  with 
the  Presbyterian,  she  became  a  Quaker;  so,  too,  did  Angdlaa, 
who  joined  her  in  1829.  Both  sisters  (Angdina  first)  soon  grew 
into  a  belief  in  hnmsdhtte  abolition,  strong  oensnied  by  many 
Qnakeis,  who  wen  «v«n  noes  shoclMd  fay  a  qnaapatbetic  letter 
dated  **  Sth  Month,  jod^  1895  *  wittten  by  Angobtt  (o  W.  L. 
Garrison,  foUowed  in  x8j6  by  her  Afpeal  to  the  Christian  Womm 
of  Ike  South,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year,  by  an  Epitik  la  tht 
Clergy  of  the  Southern  States,  written  by  Sarah,  who  now 
thoroughly  agreed  with  her  younger  sister.  In  the  same  year, 
at  the  invitation  of  Elizur  Wright  (1804-1885),  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  Ainerican  .Anti-Slavery  S-ocicty,  Angelina, 
acciin-.piu'iieil  by  Sarah,  began  giving  talk.-:  on  sl.ivory,  first  in 
[iriwile  am'  then  in  pultlir,  so  that  in  1S37,  when  they  set  to 
iM  -L.  ill  M  i>  !■  t  u^etts.  they  h.id  to  secure  the  use  of  large  halls. 
Their  speaking  from  public  platforms  resulted  in  a  letter  issued 
by  some  memitcrs  of  the  General  Asaadation  of  Congregational 
Ministefs  of  Maisacfaatetts,  calling  on -the  dcigy  to  dose  their 
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chludUB  to  women  esborters;  Garrison  denounced  the  attack 
on  the  Grimk£  aistcrs  and  Whilticr  ridiculed  it  in  hu>  poem 
■■  The  Pasinral  Letter."  Angelina  pointedly  answered  Miss 
Bt<u:ki:r  iht  Slave  Question  (1H37)  in  letters  in  the  LiUruhir. 
Sarah,  whi..  h.nl  m  vi  r  forgotten  that  her  studies  had  been 
curtaikd  biiause  she  was  a  girl,  contributed  to  the  Boston 
Xpccliitor  papers  on  "  The  I'lovinec  of  Woman  "  and  published 
Letters  on  Ike  CondUion  oj  Women  and  the  Equaiity  0/  the  Sexes 
(18^)— the  real  beguuung  of  the  "  woman's  rights  "  movement 
in  America,  and  at  the  time  a  cause  of  anxiety  to  Whit  tier  and 
others,  who  Vttgtd  upon  the  sisters  the  prior  importance  of  the 
antt^lavay  cause.  In  1838  Anselina  ntanded  Iheodom  Pwight 
Wdd  (xSq94t9S),  n  nfaiBMr  and  abolitiaB  ante  and  pam- 
pUeteer,  who  had  taken  part  In  the  fiunomi  Lane  Srminiiy 
debates  in  1834*  liKd  left  the  Scniaaijr  for  the  kcttne  platfomn 
when  the  anti-slavery  society  ma  brakeBttpbytbeLaaetnistecs, 
but  had  lost  his  voice  in  1836  and  had  become  editor  of  the 
publications  of  the  American  Ami  Slavery  Society.'  They 
lived,  with  Sarah,  at  Fort  \^c,  New  Jersey,  in  iH^S-iHio,  then 
on  a  farm  at  Belleville,  New  Jersey,  and  then  conducted  a  school 
for  black  and  while  alike  at  Eaglcswood,  near  IVrlh  Amboy, 
New  Jersey,  from  1854  to  1864.  Removing  to  Hyde  Park, 
Massachusetts,  the  three  were  employed  in  Dr  Lewis's  school. 
There  .Sarah  died  on  the  23rd  of  December  1873,  and  Angelina 
on  the  36th  of  October  1879.  Both  sisters  indulged  in  various 
"iads" — Graham's  diet,  bloomer-wearing,  absolute  non-rcsist- 
aaoe.  Angelina  did  no  public  ^>ealung  after  her  marriage, 
■ave  at  Bnusylvania  Hall  (Philadelphia),  destroyed  by  a  mob 
immediately  idter  her.addnw  there;  but  besides  her  domestic 
and  adidol  dnUcs  she  was  fan  of  tender  diBiity.  Saiahattbe 
age  of  61  was  still  eager  to  study  biw  or  medidae,  or  to  do  some- 
thing to  aid  har  aex;  at  75  she  translated  and  abridged  Lamar- 
tin^lUecf  Jahaef  Ak.  ■ 
See  Cstherue  H.  B^ney,  The  Grimki  Sisters  (Boston,  1885). 

OBimi.  PRIBDRICH  MELCHIOR,  Lakon  von  117^,-1807), 
French  author,  the  son  of  a  (jcrman  pastor,  w.is  born  at  Katisl>on 
on  the  26lh  of  December  1723.  He  studied  at  the  University 
of  Leipzig,  where  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Gottsched  and 
of  J.  A.  Emesti,  to  whom  he  was  largely  indebted  for  his  critical 
appreciation  of  clasMcal  literature.  When  nineteen  he  produced 
a  tragedy,  B<Mise,  which  met  with  some  success.  After  two  years 
of  study  he  returned  to  Ratisbon,  where  he  was  attached  to  the 
household  of  Count  ScbOnberg.  In  1748  he  aeeampanied  August 
HcHukfa,  Cevnt  Frieien,  t*  Fada  m  •actetaty,  and  he  is  said 
Iv  Kommo  to  havtt  acud  for  Mina  time  aa  raite  to  Rr^^ 
the  yonac  hereditary  prince  of  Saxe-Gotha.  Hb  aapatotance 
with  Romeau,  through  a  nnitual  sympathy  in  r^pird  to  mnrfcal 
matters,  soon  ripened  into  intimate  friendship,  and  led  to  a  close 
association  with  the  cncyclopaetlists.  He  rapidly  obtained  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  and  accjuircd  h> 
perfectly  the  tone  and  sentiments  of  the  society  in  which  ho 
moved  that  all  marks  of  his  foreign  oriRin  ami  training  seemed 
effaced.  A  witty  pamphlet  entitled  /.f  Pelil  Pmpltclc  dr  Bcch- 
miichtirodii  (i"?.?).  written  by  him  in  defence  of  Italian  as  against 
French  opera,  established  his  literary  reputation.  It  is  possible 
that  the  origin  of  the  pamphlet  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by 
his  vehement  passion*  for  Mile  Fd,  the  prima  donna  of  the 
Italian  company.  In  1753  Gltaa, {allowing  the  example  of  the 
ahb6  Raynai,  began  a  Utecaqr  cone^wndcoce  with  various 
OenHBiaovenlgna.  ■nynal''alett«e,iraiiwlhiiB»»Bfrw,  ceased 
«n||r  in  1755.  With  the  aid  of  friends,  ttpttkStf  oi  Diderot 
•od  Mmt  d'^rfnay,  during  his  temporary  aheencce  turn  France, 
Grimm  himself  carried  on  the  correspondence,  which  consisted 
of  two  letters  a  month,  until  1773,  and  eventually  counted  among 
his  su1>scrihcri  Catherine  TT.  of  Russia,  Stanislas  Poniatowski, 
king  of  Poland,  and  many  princes  of  the  smaller  (icrman  States, 

'Willi  wi,  the  author  nf  several  anti-slaverv  hrnks  whirli  had 
con.si<lerable  influence  at  the  time.  Among  them  are  Thf  Bihie 
against  Slavery  (1837),  American  Slavery  as  II  Is  (1839),  a  collection 
uf  extracts  from  Southern  papers,  and  Mmry  and  <m  Internal  Slave 
Trade  in  Ike  V.S.  (1841). 

*  RouMicau's  account  of  this  affair.'  (CpitfuHms,  and  part,  8th 
book)  must  be  leoeived  with  eautieo. 


It  was  piobeb^in  1754  that  Grimm  was  introduced  by  Rousseau 
to  Madame  d'fipinay,  with  whom  he  soon  formed  a  liuispn 
wiiicl;  Itil  Lli  all  irrct ..un  ilaljlc  ruj:ture  between  him  and  Kousbeau. 
Rousseau  was  induced  by  his  rc-senlmcnt  to  give  in  his  Conffssiiins 
a  wholly  mendacious  portrait  of  Grimm's  character.  In  175;, 
after  the  death  of  Count  Friesen,  who  was  a  nephew  of  Marshal 
Sa  ve  and  an  ofEcer  in  the  French  army,  Grimm  became  sccrilairc 
des  commandemenU  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  in  this  capacity 
he  accompanied  Mnidiald'IiBliitaVm  the  campaign  of  Westphalia 
in  1756-57.  He  wu  named  envoy  of  the  town  of  Frankfort 
at  the  court  of  France  in  1759,  but  was  deprived  of  his  office  for 
critidzhig  the  oonte  do  BnttUe  in  a  desvatdi  intercepted  by 
Loms  XV.  He  was  m*de  n  baran  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
in  1775.  His  introduction  to  Ostherinen.  of  RoMfat  took  pfaoe' 
«t  si  Petenbui^  in  1773,  whenbewasinthesulteof  Wflhelmine 
of  Hesse-Daimiitadt  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  to  the 
csarevitch  Pftul  He  became  minister  of  Saxe-Gotha  at  the 
court  of  France  in  i  ;v6,  but  in  1777  he  again  left  Paris  on  a  visit 
to  .St  Peler.-,l>urg,  where  he  remained  for  nearly  a  year  in  daily 
intercourse  with  Catherine.  He  acted  as  Paris  agent  for  the 
empress  in  the  purrh.ise  of  works  of  art,  .ind  executed  many 
confidential  commissions  for  her.  In  1783  and  tlie  following 
years  he  lost  his  two  most  intimate  friends,  Mme  d'£4)inay  and 
Diderot.  In  1791  he  emigrated,  and  in  the  next  year  settled 
in  Gotha,  where  his  poverty  was  relieved  by  Catherine,  who  in 
1796  appointed  him  minister  of  Russia  at  Hamburg.  On  the 
death  of  the  empress  Catherine  he  took  refuge  with  Mne 
d'£pinay's  granddaughter,  finPie  de  Bdaunoe,  oamtcaae  de 
BodL  Grimm  had  alwnjn  Intoeated  himadf  In  her,  and  had 
procured  her  dowry  from  the  empeem  Ckthedne.  She  now 
received  hfan  with  the  titmoat  kindnces.  He  died  nt  Gothn  on 
the  19th  of  December  1807. 

The  correspondence  of  Grimm  was  strictly  cnnfir!en'i,'>l.  and 
was  not  divulged  during  his  lifetime.  It  embraces  nearly  the 
whole  period  from  1750  to  171.0,  but  the  later  volumes,  1773  to 
1700,  were  chiefly  the  work  of  his  secretary,  Jakob  Heinrich 
.Mcistcr.  At  first  he  contented  himself  with  enumerating  the 
chief  current  views  in  literature  and  art  and  indicating  very 
slightly  the  contents  of  the  principal  new  books,  but  gradually 
his  criticisms  became  more  extended  and  trenchant,  and  he 
touched  on  nearly  every  subject — political,  literary,  artistic, 
social  and  religiotis — ^wbich  interested  the  Parisian  society  of 
the  time.  His  notices  of  contemporaries  arc  somewhat  seven, 
and  he  exhibits  the  loOrica  and  selfishness  of  thesodety  inwUkh 
he  moved;  bnt  he  waa  onMimrH  in  Ue  Htcnry  judgments,  and 
time  haa  ottbr  Mtvhd-  to  eoafinn  Ui  critidama.  In  style  and 
manner  of  e^qMsefen  he  is  thoroucbly  fVendL  Be  is  fenerally 
somewhat  cold  in  his  appreciation,  but  bis  literary  taste  ia  delicate 
and  subtle;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  Sainte-Beuve  that  the 
r|i!;i'iiy  iif  his  thought  in  his  best  moments  will  compare  not 
unfavourably  even  with  that  of  Voltaire.  His  religious  and 
phikwopiilcnl  opinions  were  entirely  watfOtn. 

dnmm's' Corrtspondance  liUiraire,  pkihsophiqiie  M  cnitjyg  .  .  „ 

depuis  ;75.;  jusqu'en  1760,  was  edited,  with  many  excisions,  by 
J.  B.  .^.  Suard  arHl  piihlished  at  Paris  in  1812,  \n  6  vi>1';.  Svn; 
aeuxihme  parlir,  de  lyjl  d  1782,  in  1812  in  5  vols.  8vo;  ami  !r.'u:i'-me 
partie,  pendant  une  partie dej  anriits  177s  el  1776,  el  pendant  Ics  annies 
17S2  d  1790  iiulu3tvemenl,  in  1813  in  5  vols.  8vo.  A  suppletnentary 
volume  appeari-d  in  1814;  the  wTiole  correspondence  wa»  colU-clcd 
and  publUied  by  M.  Jules  Tavchereau,  with  the  assistance  of  A. 
ChauiUS,  in  a  Noutrlle  Edition ,  revue  elmise  dans  un  tneiUeur  ordre,  avec 
des  notes  el  des  tclaircissements,  el  oH  se  IromenI  rftaUies  pour  la 
premihre  fois  Us  phrases  supprimi'es  par  la  censure  impfriale  (Paris, 
1829,  15  vols.  8vo);  and  llit  Correspondance  inidile,  tt  recueil  de 
lellres,  po6sies,  morceaux,  el  fragments  relranehfs  par  la  ermure 
impiriale  en  iSis  el  i8ij  wa.5  published  in  1829.  The  standard 
edition  is  (hat  of  M.  Tourneux  (j6  voIk.,  1877-1882).  Grimm's 
Mtmoire  kistarique  stir  Porigine  rl  Irs  suites  de  mem  attaehement  pour 
Vimpiralrice  Catherine  II  ju^qu'  au  dices  de  tn  majesU  impiriol*, 
and  Catherine's  eorresjn jiiifr  nre  with  C.rinim  (l774-l7<;6)  were  pub- 
lished by  J.  Cirot  in  iSJki,  in  the  CMedion  of  the  Russian  Imperial 
Historical  Society.  She'  treats  him  very  familiarly,  and  caUt  him 
Israelite,  CcorRcs  Dandin,  &c.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  she 
becgcd  him  to  destroy  her  letters,  but  he  refused,  and  after  his  Heath 
they  were  returned  to  St  Petersbun.  Crimm's  side  of  the  corre- 
spondence, however,  is  only  fortiaHy  preserved.   He  signs  himself 
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foo  GRIMM, 

"  Pleweur."  Some  of  Gruam't  letten,  betkies  th«  ofikial  corre- 
tpondem-v,  are  includ<>d  in  the  editioa  of  M.  Toarnfux;  others  arc 
containpd  in  the  Erinnerunf^en  titter  Urtrossmvttrr  of  K .  v<m  Hii  htols- 
hpim,  edited  (Berlin,  190^)  hy  Count  C..  Obcrndorff.  Set-  al'.o  Mine 
<i'£pitay'»  Mimoms;  Roiuiccau's  Conhuiemt;  the  notices  con- 
taii^l^  tiM  MlitioM  qmnmU  £.  Srfim,  if^^ 
SBinto-Bffiv«,CiiitifrlnAilMii»>voLvii.  For  further  works  bearing 
onttwtali}ect,aeeK.A.GMtin,JV{(dMUkJMUU«ra^^ 
mod  LdpMK.  I9e4)> 

GRIMM,  JACOB  LUDWIG  CARL  (17S5-1S63).  German 
)>hiloiogi8C  and  mythologist,  was  born  oa  ibe  4th  of  January 
1785  at  Ilanau,  in  Hcssc-Cassel.  His  father,  who  was  a  lawyer, 
died  while  he  was  a  child,  and  the  mother  was  left  with  very 
small  means;  but  her  sister,  who  was  lady  of  the  chamber  to 
the  LmdgiaviBe  of  Hesec^  helped  to  aopfMrt  and  educate  her 
nnincraw  fuaily.  Jacob,  witih  Jita  younger  brother  Wilbelm 
(born  «e  the  a4tli  of  Fchniary  S7M),  waa  seat  in  1798  to  the 
public  fldlool  at  CxmA.  1m  iSm  he  pcooeedcd  to  th*  wilveiBlty 
of  Marburg,  where  he  studied  law,  a  piofeaaioB  far  wUdi  he  had 
been  destined  by  his  father.  His  brother  joined  him  at  Marburg 
a  vi  ar  I.itiT,  h:ivinR  ju-st  Tccovcred  from  a  long  and  severe  illness, 
aiii!  liku-wLsc  btgan  the-  sluiiy  of  law.  Up  to  this  time  Jacob 
Grimm  had  been  .ictuiucd  only  by  a  >{rDcrai  ihirj.;  lor  knowledge 
and  liis  energies  had  not.  fouiwl  any  aim  bcvomi  the  prai  tiral  one 
of  maki.-iK  himsclt  a  [josiliou  iu  life.  'I  hc  lirjl  dofinitt!  impulse 
Cime  from  the  lectures  of  .Savigny,  the  cclebratc<l  invcsligalor 
of  Roman  law,  who,  as  Grimm  himself  says  (in  the  preface  to 
the  Dfutscke  Crammalik),  first  taught  him  to  realize  what  it 
meant  to  study  «ay  sdeace.  Savigny's  lectuna  alio  awakened 
in  Ud  that  love  for  historical  and  antiquarian  investifailoo 
wUch  fonns  the  hash  ef  all  his  work.  Then  followed  panonal 
jicquaintawse,  and  it  mnkt.Swigiv'a  w^U-cmvided  lihivy  that 
Giinun  fitst  timwd  over  the  tenvaa  of  Botaw^«^ioii  of  die 
Old  Cennan  miBHwitmamJ  thwl|rt«<»«MiMtWHter 
desire  to  penetrate  farther  &tt»  tbe  t/baedMmjtM  kait-4Ciycaled 
mysteries  of  their  Ungun^e.  In  the  beginai«B  of  itof  he  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  Savigny,  who  had  reooved  to  Paris, 
to  help  blm  in  his  liur.^ry  uiirk.  Grimni  pa'.st'd  .1  very  haijpy 
time  in  I'aris,  strengthening  his  Lasle  for  the  literatures  of  the 
middle  agci  by  his  studies  in  the  I'aris  libraries.  Towards  the 
dose  of  the  ye-ir  he  returned  to  Ca&sel,  where  his  mother  .ind 
Wilhelm  Iwd  &c;tied,  the  latter  baviag  lini.shed  his  studies. 
The  next  year  he  obtained  a  situation  iu  the  war  ofticc  with 
the  very  small  salary  of  100  thalcrs.  One  of  his  grievances  was 
that  bcb^d  to  exchange  his  stylish  Paris  suit  for  a  stiff  uniform 
nnd  pi^ail.  But  he  had  full  leisure  for  the  prosoculion  of  his 
■tudna.  In  :i8o8>  soon  after  the  death  of  hk  mother,  be  was 
appaiBtad  nipeiintendenl  of  the  private  library  of  Jerome 
hvauwtt,ax^  of  Westphalu, into  nJuch  Hcsse-CacMl  had 
been  incoipoated  bjr  JfapolaiMk  Jeiane  appointed  Um  en 
auditor  to  tlw  itM*  oofwcfl*  KhOo  h«  SKainod  hie  olliw  post. 
His  salary  was  increased  in  a  short  interval  from  aooo  to  4000 
francs,  and  his  official  duties  were  hardly  more  than  nominal. 
After  the  expulsion  of  Jerome  and  the  reinslalmcnt  of  an  cleelor, 
Grimm  was  ap]K>intcd  in  18  ij  secretary  of  legation,  to  accompany 
the  Hessian  minisler  to  the  headqu.irlcrs  of  the  allied  army. 
In  :Si4  he  was  sent  tu  I'arts  to  demand  resjiiution  of  the  books 
carried  oil  by  the  I  rem  h,  and  in  1814-1815  he  attended  the 
congress  of  Vienna  as  .wretary  of  legation.  On  his  return  he 
was  again  sent  to  Paris  on  the  same  errand  as  before.  Meanwhile 
Wilhcim  had  reteivcd  an  appointraent  in  the  Cassd  library,  and 
in  i6t6  Jacob  was  made  second  librarian  under  Volkel  <  )n  tlie 
death  of  V0Nm1  in  1828  the  brothers  expected  to  l  e  ^  h  .mccd 
to  the  iiiat  and  second  Ubeariaadiva  reapectiv^,  and  were 
nudi  dhuattiitiffl  vhen  the  fat  pbce  was  jpveB  to  Wommel, 
keqMroftheaschivoa.  Sothy  wMwdneictyoarteCmingen, 
«beie  Jacfl^  received  the  appointment  of  prai^aor  and  librarian, 
Wilhelm  thai  of  under-tibrarian.  Jacob  Grimm  Icctored  on 
legal  antiqtiiiif*;,  historical  grammar,  literary  history,  and 
di[ilonialii  >,  i  xpLiineJ  Old  German  poems,  and  comnienied  on 
the  Germanic  of  'l  acilus.  .\t  this  period  he  is  desi  ribed  ai  small 
and  lively  in  figure,  wiih  a  h.srsh  voice,  speakini;  n  brnad  Hessian 
dialect-   His  powerful  memory  enabled  him  to  dispeu^  with  the  ^ 


J.  L.  c: 

manuscr^  whkb  most  German  pcoleiaonTslyaB,  and  bespoke 
extempore,  le&rring  only  ocfasiofinHy  to  n  fern  names  and  dates 
wiittenoaaslipof paper.  Helmnselfregrettedthatbehadbetaa 
the  work  of  teaching  so  Ute  in  life;  and  as  a  lecturer  he  was  not 

siircr^.sful;  he  h.id  no  idea  of  digesting  hla  faCtS  and  suiting 
them  to  ihi-  eoniprclieniion  of  his  hearers;  and  even  the  brilliant, 
tertie  and  elocjueiit  passages  which  abound  in hi.s  writings  lost  mivch 
of  their  et^ect  when  )erkcd  out  in  the  midst  of  a  long  array  of  dr>' 
facta.  In  i  S".  I'l  ir-^;  one  of  the  seven  pro!es.sors  who  signed  a 
protest  .ajj.iirst  :hc  kinj;  of  Hanover's  abrogation  of  the  con- 
stitution csLablished  M>me  years  before,  he  was  dismissed  from  his 
profcssoiabip,  and  banished  from  the  kingdom  of  Hanover. 
He  retunsd  to  Cassd  together  with  his  brother,  who  had  also 
signed  the  protest,  and  icmainisd  there  till,  la  1840,  they  aooepted 
an  ia^ution  Iran  the  Idng  of  rruada  to  remove  to  Berlin, 
ophere  tbcy  both  noeimd  piofcssscddpa,  and  mm  dected 
memben  oil  the  Acadco^  of  Sdenoes.  Kot  being  andcr  any 
obb'gatioo  to  iectorc,  Jacob  seldeoi  did  so,  but  togeUier  with  his 
brother  worked  at  the  great  dictionary.  Dttring  their  stay  at 
Casscl  Ja.ab  regularly  attended  the  meetings  of  the  academy, 
where  he  rend  [i.ipers  on  tbc  inost  varied  subjects.  The  best 
luiowr.  <if  these  are  those  on  I.achm.inn,  Schiller,  and  his  brother 
Wilhelm  iwho  die-<l  in  i>i5i)l,  on  old  age,  and  on  the  origin  i>f 
language.  He  also  described  bis  impreSSI0P3  of  Italian  al:d 
iicandinavian  travel,  interspersing  his  more  gcnc/.J  obier\  a;i:ins 
with  linguistic  details,  as  is  the  cxsc  in  all  his  works. 

Grimm  died  in  1863,  working  up  to  the  iasL  He  was  never  ill, 
and  worked  on  all  day,  without  haste  and  without  panse.  He  wsa 
not  at  aU  impatient  of  interruption,  bat  seemed  rather  to  be 
refreshed  by  it,  retnniag  to  his  work  vitboot  effort  He  '•MM 
{Off  the  mess  villi  fMtt  npidityj  aad  Jmediy  over  nadeciimo* 
tlons.  Ifene«ori«M«tetfaehad«Btl^imMiktaB«ltli 
a  certain  wonder  of  hb  biother, "  Wlbdm'MBdi  lis  ma— siiiipU 
over  again  befiore  sending  them  to  premt "  Ws  temperament 
was  uniformly  cbcerfui,  and  be  was  easily  amused.  Outside  his 
own  special  wca-k  he  had  a  marked  taste  for  botany.  I1ie 
spirit,  which  animated  his  work  is  best  described  by  him  fa  J  -  at  ho 
end  of  his  autobiography.  "  Nearly  all  ray  labours  have  ijc  cn 
devoted,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  lo  the  investigation  of  our 
earlier  langusge,  poetry  and  lawi.  Thebc  siudjes  may  have 
appeared  to  tniiny,  and  may  still  .'.ppear,  i:soies,s;  tu  n-.e  thry 
have  always  seemed  a  noble  and  earnest  task,  debnitdy  and 
inseparably  connected  with  our  coounoo  fatherland,  and  cal- 
culated to  foster  theioveof  it.  My  princqiie  has  always  been  in 
thc^  investigations  to  under- value  nothing,  irait  to  utilize  tbe 
small  for  the  illustration  of  the  great,  the  popular  tradition  for 
the  duddation  of  the  wiitlcik  aKumments." 

The  purely  odeniitB  side  of  Gfiomt'a  cfaaiscter  developed 
slowfy.  .HesoMStolMvefilttheenntofdeialtBprindplsBoi 
etyoMtlogy  witbottt  being  able  to  discover  theat,  and  iadsed  cwtb 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  grammar  (1819)  be  seems  to  be  ofteo 
gicvpiiig  ia  the  dark.  \i  early  as  181 ;  we  find  A.  W.  Schlcgel 
reviewing  the  AiulctUschc  WUider  (a  pcrio<liral  published  by  the 
two  brothers)  very  severely,  condemning  the  lawlet-s  elymoloKieal 
combinations  it  coiilaineei,  uud  uisisting  on  the  necessity  of  strict 
philological  nieihi>d  and  a  fundamental  investigation  of  tbe  laws 
of  language,  rspccially  in  the  correspondence  of  sounds.  This 
cntiti.s.m  is  s;iid  to  have  llli  I  II  Odnddf  tllMf  tll^'fW'TIHI tbtlillff- 
tiou  of  Grimm's  studies. 

I  he  tir&t  work  be  published,  Cber  den  altdeulschen  MtUt0 
pi'ing  ( ifii  i),  was  of  a  purely  literary  character.  Yet  even  in 
litis  essay  Grimm  showed  that  Minnuani  and  Meiakrsomt 
wen  really  one  focm  «<  poetiy,  of  which  tb«y  msrdly  tcpresented 
diiIeientstigiMofdteweiopinfiat,>Bdaliaai>iioaBa8dhismipoftant 
diaoomy  of  the  iovBciaUedi'visiaB  of  thelMintothneotnpUc 
parts. 

His  text-editions  were  mostly  prepared  in  comnieB  with 
his  brother.    In  iSi]  they  published  the  two  ancient  fragments 

ol  liie  iiildebrandiHeJ  and  the  W (iismbrunncr  Grbei,  Jacob 
having  discovered  what  till  then  had  never  been  susiK-cted — the 
alliter  uii.n  in  these  poems.  However,  Jacob  had  lil'le  taste  for 
text-editing,  and,  as  be  himself  cooksscd,  the  evolving  of  a 


critical  text  gave  him  Ifttie  pleasure.  He  t)i<-relorc  ld(  this 
depariment  to  others,  cspecfally  Lachmann,  who  soon  turned 
his  brilliant  critical  |^ius»  trained  in  the  severe  school  of  classical 
philolocy,  t0  Old  and  Middte  High  GermaD  poetry  and  metre. 
Bolb  bBMbm  «aec  attnctcd  §nm  tite  bcginimtg  by  all  national 
pocUy,  vhetbcr  in  the  fom  of  e|iica,  ballads  or  popular  tales. 
Tlicy  published  in  i8j6-i8i8  an  analysb  and  critical  siftbig  of 
ttw  oldest  epic  tradittons  of  the  Germanic  facet  wider  the  title  uf 
Deutsche  Sogcn.  At  tiic  same  time  they  coHected  all  the  popular 
tales  they  could  find,  partly  from  the  mouths  of  the  people, 
partly  from  manuscripts  anri  iMoks,  nm^  published  in  iSi :  i  Si  ^ 
the  first  edition  of  those  Kuuler-und  IlausmiircJicn  v, iiich  Iuvl- 
carricil  the  n.iinc  of  llie  brothers  (irimni  into  e\'<_ry  hou&t;ht>ld 
of  the  civiliised  world,  ami  fou;i>lf<l  (ln'  sLicncw  of  folk-lore.  Thi- 
closely  allied  subjerf  ol  the  sT  iricnl  bc;i5t  epic  of  the  miridlc  ^i^n^ 
also  bad  a  great  charm  for  Jacob  Orimm,  and  he  publislievl  an 
edition  of  the  Reinhart  Fuchs  in  1854.  His  first  coutribuUou  to 
nytbologjr  l*as  the  first  volume  of  aa  edition  of  the  Eddaic  songs, 
WMkctafceBCOoJointly  with  his  brother, published  in  1S15,  which, 
however,  was  not  followed  by  anymore.  The  fiist  edition  oi  his 
IfeMKAr  JfyfMStijf  appeared  in  1835.  This  great  work  oDvets 
the  whole  tangv  «(  the  snhject,  tiadag  the  mythotegy  and 
superstitfcms  of  the  oM  Teotans  back  to  At  very  dawn  of  direct 
evidence,  and  following  thdr  decay  and  loss  down  to  the  popalar 
traditions,  talcs  and  exprcssfons  hi  which  they  still  linger. 

AlthotiRh  by  the  introduclion  of  the  Code  ?vapol6on  into 
Wcstphllia  Grimm's  legal  sludics  were  marie  pr.iiticaHy  barren, 
he  never  lost  his  interest  in  the  scicntinc  study  of  hxv  and 
national  institnfions.  as  the  truest  cxp^jneius  of  the  life  and 
<  h.irartrr  of  a  people.  By  the  pulilieatiua  (in  1S28)  of  his 
RethtsaUtrthumtr  he  laid  the  foundations  of  that  historic.Tl  st  uriy 
of  the  old  Teutonic  laws  and  constitutions  whieh  w.i.s  ri>r-,tinue<l 
with  brilliant  success  by  Georg  L.  Maurcr  and  others.  In  this 
work  Grimm  showed  the  Importance  of  a  Hhgahirir  study  of  the 
eld  laws,  and  the  light  that  can  be  thrown  on  many  a  dark 
passage  hi  them  by  a  comparison  of  the  corresponding  words  and 
expiarfons  in  the  other  old  cognate  dialects.  He  also  knew 
hoi^-^and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  oilgihal  and  vahwUe  part  of 
Ui  wMjb-»to  tnce  Che  spbit  of  the  lain  in  ooondcM  allwIOM 
and  sayhigs  which  occur  In  the  oild  poems  and  sagos,  or  even 
survive  in  modern  colloqaialisms. 

Of  all  his  more  general  works  the  boldest  anti  most  far-reaching 
IS  his  Gcschichte  drr  di  :i!srhcn  Sfirjihe,  uherc  .i;  t^^  same  liroc 
the  linguistic  element  is  i^iost  distinctly  brought  forward.  The 
subject  of  the  work  is,  indccri,  nothing  lesj;  than  the  history  which 
Kes  hidden  in  the  words  of  the  Gcrma-n  linKu.i^e — the  oldest 
national  history  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  determined  by  means  of 
language.  For  this  purpose  he  laboriotjsly  collects  the  scatitrcd 
words  and  allusions  to  be  found  in  clasisical  writers ,  and  endeavoors 
to  determine  the, relations  in  which  the  Gernmn  lai^uagc  stood 
to  those  of  the  GetaCi  Thraciana,  Scythians,  aitd  ntany  other 
nations  whose  lingimgrs  are  knosm  on^  by  doabtfully  identified , 
often  eitiaiM^  euiuiited  temaba  pveMtvcd  by  Greek  and 
Latin  .aotbaia.  Gdmm'a  ntulta  hi^  been  gmatly  modified 
by  the  wider  range  of  coasparfsoa  and  impRwed  aiethoda  of 
investigation  which  now  characterise  lingunlic  SCicnCO,  and 
many  of  the  questions  raised  by  hint  will  probablsr  te  evcr 
rem.iin  '  '  .1  Ji  ;  but  his  book  wili  alw.-iys  be  one  of  the  BKsst 
iruil ful  and  !iuggej>li ve  thai  h.ive  ever  been  '■kcittell. 

Grimm's  famou:>  Oculsu'u  Grjmtn..!iii  was  the  oiiiromc  of  hs 
puteiy  philological  work,  ihe  Ub<iurs  of  pa.st  goieralions — 
from  ibe  Luiiijinists  onwards-  had  collected  an  enormous 
mass  ot  materials  in  the  shape  of  text -editions,  diction.iries 
and  grammars,  although  most  of  it  was  uncritical  and  often 
untrustworthy.  Something  had  even  been  done  in  the  way 
of  odmparisoa  and  the  dclermiuation  of  general  laws,  and  the 
conception  of  a,  comparative  Teutonic  pammar  bad  been  cle^ly 
grasped  by  tl)a  ilhiitriBUS>  BngjiihnBm  Geosge  Hidk/fit  at  the 
hfgioning.  «i,  the  4Btk,flnijtuiatt  .and  partly  (tuM^.^Mgfi  hip 
In  his  J%tsmirus^  Tea  Xat*  in  Holland  had  aftowwria  fisada 
valuable  contributions  to  the  history  and  comparison  o(  the 
Kutonic  langui^cs.  i^^vcn  Criinm  himscU  did  not  at /itt^  intend 
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to  indude  ali  the  languaga  in  his  grammar;  bat  be  soon  found 
that  Old  High  German  posttiUted  Gothic,  that  the  later  stages 
of  German  contd  not  be  tmdctstood  witirnvt  the  help  of  the  Low 
German  dialects,  including  English,  and  that  the  rich  literature 
of  Scandinavia  oanhl  as  Uttle  be  ignond.  llitfimtaditioiioftfae 
first  part  of  the  Grammar,  whiEfa  appnaaad  la  atig^  and  is  now 
extremeliy  nua,  tteatedoi  the  biileotjani  of  all  Iheie  languages, 
together  with  a  general  htlmdtietioB,  in  wMdi  he  vindicated  the 
importance  of  an  histociaLl  study  of  the  (icrman  language  !■  gainst 
the  a  pri^lri,  quasi-plulDsophicitl  methods  then  in  vogue. 

In  1^22  this  vohimc  rtif  '  uir  1  in  a  sexond  edhion— really  a 
new  work,  for.  as  (irimnn  him.seif  says  m  the  preface,  ;t  cost  him 
little  rellcition  to  mow  down  the  first  crop  to  the  pround.  The 
wide  distance  between  the  two  stages  of  Grimm's  devcio;iment 
ir.  those  two  editions  is  signiricant l\'  shown  by  the  fact  thai  while 
the  hat.  edition  gives  only  the  inlicctions,  in  the  second  volume 
phonology  takes  up  00 fewer  than  600  pages,  more  than  half  of  t  he 
whole  volunte.  Grimm  had,  at  last,  awakened  to  the  full 
conviction  that  all  sound  phtlotogy  arast  be  baaed  on  rigorous 
adheilan  to  the  laws  of  sound-change,  and  he  never  afterward 
swimd  from  this  principle,  which  gave  to  aH  Ma  jawwtigatteili^ 
ovsa  in  their  haUast  fltehla,  thatiraB<honnd  nmbttmyf  tud 

ism;  up  to  Grimm's  tfaae  philolonr  was  notl^ig  bat  a  more  or 
less  laborious  and  coaadentioos  dilettanteism,  with  occasional 

fliahes  of  icienliftc  inspiration;  he  made  it  into  a  science.  His 
advance  must  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  influence  of  his 
contemijor.iry  R.  Rask.  Risk  was  Ixjm  two  years  l.itcr  than 
Grimm,  but  his  rcinarksblc  precocity  k^vc  him  sumewiiat  the 
start.  Even  in  Grinm'shrsteditictns  his  Ice  lAcdic  paradigms  are 
bused  eiilirely  on  R.^sk's  grammar,  »nd  in  his  second  cdrtton  he 
rrlieii  almost  entirely  on  Rask  for  Old  Ij»i;Hsh.  His  debt  to 
Rask  can  only  be  estimated  at  its  true  vaiut  by  comparing  his 
tnalraent  of  Old  English  in  the  two  editions;  the  difiereaoe 
is  very  great.  Thus  ia  the  firat  editioa  he  declines  img,  dagsi^ 
plural  iUtgiu,  not  baviag  obaenred  tha  law  of  vawdP«lMiiia 
poioted  out  by  Rask.  Xh(i*«aahe)ittledoahtthattheappeas> 
aoce  of  Rask'a  OM  En^  gnrnmar  wm  a  main  nsdaflesaeirt 
for  Ub  lo  ncrist  Ma  warii  fans  tha  begianhiB.  ToSaifcafam 
beloBga  the  merit  df  hawlaf  last  disthictly  Henmilatcd  the  bws 
of  sound-correspondence  in  the  different  languages,  especiaUy 
in  the  vowels,  those  more  fleeting  elements  of  speech  which  had 
hitherto  been  jgnorrii  by  etymologists. 

Thi*  leads  to  a  qucsLioa  which,  has  been  the  subjcrt  of  rmich 
controversy, — Who  discovered  what  is  known  as  (Jrimm'i  /aif? 
This  law  of  the  corre^wndenc*  of  fomsonants  in  the  older  Indo- 
Keimaiiic,  Low  and  Htgh  German  languages  respectively  was 
tuat  iuUy  stated  by  Grinuu  in  the  second  edition  of  the  first 
part  of  his  granunar.  The  oorrespoodenoe  of  single  consonants 
had  been  more  or  less  deariy  recof:tuzcd  by  several  of  his  pre* 
decesson;  but  the  one  who  can-.c  nearest  to  the  discovery  of  the 
complete  law  was  the  Swede  J.  ihre,  wbo  csUbHshod  a  considsw 
able  Munibar  «i  "iMranwt  petmutationes,"  snch  as  6  for/, 
whit  the  «ia«iplc»8«w*'>em;i^-jSlv.  Rask^lnhiscasay 
M  the  eiigin  of  the  kdrndfe  hivnagE^  pma  the  seam  (n»> 
parisoDS.  withafewaddkionsaadOQBecthNM^aiMlamthevCi^ 
same  eaamples  in  most  cases.  As  dfmm  !■  llie  pnface  tn  Us 
first  itiition  expressly  mentiotis  this  essay  of  Rask,  there  is  every 
probability  that  it  gave  the  first  impulse  tohi.i own  invcst^pitit>n!J. 
bint  there  ia  a  wide  diSereoce  iKttween  the  isolated  permutations 
of  his  prcdrces.sors  and  the  comprehensive  generaJiz^it  ions  under 
which  he  hi.-nself  ra.-iKi'd  them.  The  extciiiiioti  of  the  law  to 
High  Gernmii  is  also  entirely  his  own.  The  oni>  fart  that 
can  be  adduced  in  suppoft  of  the  asitcrtion  that  Grimm  wi.shed 
to  deprive  Ra^  of  his  claims  to  priority  is  that  bt  dno  not 
cxpres.%)y  mention  Rask's  results  in  his  sccdnd  edition.  But 
this  is  part  of  the  plan  of  his  work,  vis.  to  refrain  from  all 
controversy  or  reference  to  the  works  of  others.  In  his  first 
adhmi  he  expressly  caUs  atCenfkm  t«  Raak'a  emay,  and  ptaisef 
It  most  ungrudgingly.  Rask  In'mself 'rtf en  as  iHtle  to  lhl«i 
merely  alluding  in  a.genentl  way  to  Ihre's  petnutstiona,  ahhottgh 
I  his  own  debt- to  Ihre  ia  iaAmuly  greater  thai»  that  «C  fiUaB  to 
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Ra!ik  or  any  one  else.  It  h  true  that  a  certain  bitterness  of 
feeling  afterwards  sprang  up  between  Grimm  and  Kask,  but  this 
was  the  fault  o(  the  Utter,  who,  impatient  of  contradiction  and 
irritable  io  controversy,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  value  of 
Grimm's  views  when  they  involved  modification  of  his  own. 
The  importance  of  Grimm's  generalization  in  the  history  of 
fdukkiy  cannot  be  ovemsUaMled,  and  even  tJie  mystic  com- 
plrt«iieM*iMl  ymmetiy  of  itsioniiuktiMi,  Kkhwigh  it  hM  proved 
«  Uadranoe  to  tlie  flomct  ciphaitka  of  the  cnun  of  the 
changes,  wu  wril  cdcahted  to  itiQce  the  popiihir  ftdnd,  and 
give  it  a  vivid  idea  of  the  paramount  importance  of  law,  and  the 
necessity  of  disrcgardinR  mere  superficial  resemblance.  The 
mo^:  lawless  etymologist  lx)ivs  down  to  the  authority  of  Grimm's 
law,  even  if  he  honours  it  almost  as  much  in  the  brcAch  as  in  the 
ohwrv'anrc. 

The  grammar  was  continued  in  three  volumes,  treating 
principally  of  derivation,  composition  and  syntax,  which  last 
was  left  unfinished.  Grimm  then  began  a  third  edition,  of  which 
only  one  part,  comprising  the  voweb,  appeared  in  1840,  his 
tiow  being  afterwards  taken  up  mainly  by  the  dictionary.  The 
gnugumr  atandb  alone  in  the  annals  of  science  for  cwnpwbensivc- 
BOi,  mcthiMl  and  fiiDBieia  of  detafl.  Bvaiy  law,  way  letter, 
•««7  4yDdila<<  inflectka  in  the  diSmiil  liiiewiCca  k  iUiu^ 
by  an  abnott  csdiaiutive  mass  of  nateriaL  It  has  semd  as  a 
iBodal  in  all  tnoeeeding  investigaton.  DIez's  grammar  of  the 
Romance  tongiiagm  is  founded  cstlrely  on  its  metlioda,  which 
have  also  exerted  a  profound  influence  on  the  wider  study  of  the 
Imio-Cermanir  languages  in  general, 

ill  the  gmil  tjcrrrsan  dictionary  Cirimm  undertook  a  task  tor 
which  he  was  hardly  suited.  His  oxelusivcly  historieal  tcn<lenric5; 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  do  justice  to  the  inciividuali'.y  of  a 
living  language;  and  the  (!isconr.r';tr<l  ^U'lteimnt  ci  the  facts 
of  language  in  an  ordinary  alphabet ical  dictionary  fatally 
mars  its  scientific  character.  It  was  also  undertaken  on  so  large 
a  scale  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  and  his  brother  to  com- 
plete it  themselves.  The  dictionary,  as  far  as  it  was  worked  out 
by  Grimm  himsdf,  may  be  dcKribcd  as  a  collection  of  discon- 
nected antiquarian  caaays  of  high  value. 

Grimm's  acieBtifii;  cfaaiacter  is  notable  for  ita  combination 
of  bnadtb  aad  nnitjr.  He  imaa  far  removed  froon  the  narmw- 
ncas  of  the  specialist  who  has  no  ideas,  no  sympathies  beyond 
some  one  author,  period  or  comer  of  science,  as  from  the  shallow 
dabbler  who  feverislily  attempts  to  master  the  details  of  half-a- 
dozen  discordant  pursuits.  Even  within  his  own  special  studies 
there  is  the  s-ame  wi;-,e  rnnrrnlration ;  no  Mexzofanti  like  parrot 
display  of  uscIlm  polyglot lism.  The  very  foundations  of  his 
nature  were  iiarmonious;  his  patriotism  and  love  of  historic  al 
investigation  received  their  fullest  satisfaction  in  the  study  of  the 
hmguage.  traditions,  mythology,  laws  and  literature  of  his  own 
countrymen  and  their  nearest  kindred.  But  from  this  centre 
his  investigations  were  pursued  in  every  direction  as  far  as  his 
tmerring  instinct  of  healthy  limitation  would  allow.  He  was 
equally  fortunate  in  the  harmony  that  subsisted  between  bis 
intaikctuat  and  moral  nature.  He  made  dieerfuliy  the  heavy 
sacrifices  that  sdenoedemaads&om  iu  ditdptea,  without  feeiing 
aay  of  that  envy  aad  biucnuia  irtddi  eftan  toniCBt  weaker 
aatacea;  and  altbongh  he  Dved  apart  from  his  fellow  men,  he 
waa  fuO  of  human  sympathies,  and  no  man  has  ever  exercised 
a  prahMudar  influence  on  the  destinies  of  mankind.  His  was 
the  nqf  idaal  of  the  noblest  tjrpe  «f  Oemaa  dianctar. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  his  separately  published  works, 

diose  which  he  published  In  common  with  his  brother  l>ring  marked 
with  a  «ar.  For  a  list  of  eiwavs  in  pcrirMlirals,  tkc,  see  vol.  v.  of 
htnKlemerf  Sihriflfn,  from  whii  li  tile  pn-wcnt  list  is  taken.  Hislifcis 
bc»t  studied  in  his  own  "  Sclbstbiogmphic,"  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Kletnrfe 
Schrifkn,  There  is  also  a  brief  memoir  by  K.  Gfideke  in  Gittinter 
Professoren  (Gotha  (Perthes),  1872):  Cber  den  atldeulschen  MeisUr- 
grsang  (GAttingcn,  1811);  'Kinder'  und  ffausmilrchrn  (Berlin, 
1812-181S)  (many  editions);  *Das  Lied  von  Hildebrand  und  das 
Wfissenbrunnfr  Gebel  (CasscI,  181  j);  Alldeutscke  WcMer  (C,as«l. 
Frankfort,  i8l,v  1H16,  3  vols.);  *Der  arme  lleinrich  von  llartmann 
von  der  Aue  f Berlin,  1815);  Irmenslrnsu  und  Irmtns&ule  (Vienna, 
1815):  Lieder  der  aUtn  £ida  (Berlin,  iSis),  SOm  i»  romantes 
ti^  (Vienna,  1815);  •DmdtOmS^  (Beriim  i8ifr-i8i8,  and  ed.. 
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Berlin,  1865-1H66):  Dtuliche  Crammatik  (Gottingen,  1819.  and  cd., 
Cottingcn.  18JJ-1840)  (reprinted  1870  by  W.  Scherer,  Beriin); 
Siephanmilsch' s  klttne  serbiscke  Gramtnatik,  vtrdetitscht  mit  einer 
Vorredf  (l.i'i^izi,j  and  Berlin.  1R24I;  Zur  Recrnston  der  deuliihrn 
Grammatik  (Cassel.  1H26I;  'Irtschr  Elfrnmarchen.  aus  dt-m  En^huhm 
(Leipzig,  1826);  DetUsckf  Rccktsallertumer  ((ioiiinKen,  ixjs,  2nd 
ed.,  1854);  Jlymnorum  vcUris  eccUfiae  X X  V I .  tnlrrprftitlio  tkfndma 
(GOttingcn,  1830);  Rt'inkart  Fucks  (Berlin,  i8i4>;  Deutuhe 
Mylkoloeie  (Gottugen,  iSjS^jzd ed..  i854>  >  vols.);  Taciti  Cermania 
tdidU  (Gflttingen,  183s);  ubtr  dmhm  Enilajmnf  (Basel,  i8tS): 
(tooether  «-ith  Schmeltcr)  Lateimtelm  GtdichU  des  X.  und  XL 
JaMumderti  (Otttingen,  1838);  Stndsdtrtibtn  an  Karl  Lachmatm 
ubtr  Reinhart  Fiuhs  (Berlin.  1S40);  M'eistumer,  Th.  i.  ((loltinRen, 
1840)  (continued,  partly  by  othir^,  in  5  p.irts,  i840-i86<j);  Anil.'r,:\ 
und  EUne  (CaN«l,  1840);  Frau  Avfnlure  (Berlin,  184?);  GruhukU 
der  deulteken  Spracke  (Leipzig,  1848,  3rd  cd.,  1868,  3  vols.):  Osf 
Wori  des  Besiltei  (Beriin,  1 850);  •DeuUches  Wdrterbuek,  Bd.  i. 
(Leipzig,  isu);  B*d»  QMi  WmOm  Grimm  wU  SaU  iber  das  Alter 
(Berlin.  i868,3rdcd.,  IH5);  XMmw  5iiff/lMs  (Berlin,  1864-1870, 
5  vola.).  (H.  Sw.) 

OKnni,WlLBnJieAHL(i786-i859).  For  the  ddd  eveats 

in  the  life  of  Wilhelm  Grimm  see  article  on  Jacob  Grimm  above. 
.\s  Jacob  himself  said  in  his  celebrated  address  to  the  Berlin 
;\cademy  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  whole  of  their  lives 
were  p.a.s.setl  together.  In  their  .schooldays  they  had  one  bed 
and  one  table  in  common,  as  students  they  had  two  l>cds  and 
two  tables  ill  the  s.ime  room,  and  they  always  lived  under  one 
r<i<it,  h.i;i  their  books  and  properly  in  common.  Nor  did 
Wilheln.  I  marriage  in  any  way  disturb  their  harmony.  As 
Clcasb)  sii:  ("  Life  of  Cleasby,"  prefixed  to  bis  Icelandie 
Dii.'inK.iry,  p.  Izix.),  "  they  both  live  in  the  same  house,  and  ia 
Mxh  harmony  and  oonmniity  that  one  might  almost  imagfaw 
the  children  woe  oommon  pmperty."  Wilhelm'a  chancter 
was  a  complete  contrast  to  that  of  hb  brother.  AaaboyheivBa 

strong  and  healthy,  but  aa  he  grew  19  he  waa  attadnd  Iqr  ft  Imt 
andaevereiUnciB,  wMdi  left  liim  weak  all  hbHfe.  Hiiiraaalesa 

comprehensive  and  energetic  mind  than  that  of  his  brother,  and 
he  had  less  of  the  spirit  of  investigation,  preferring  to  confine 
himself  to  some  limited  and  delmitcly  boundc<l  field  of  work; 
he  utilized  everything  that  bore  directly  on  his  own  studies,  and 
ignored  the  rest.    These  stvidics  were  almost  always  of  a  literary 
nature.    It  is  characteristic  of  hi.s  more  .aesthetic  nature  that  he  ^ 
took  great  delight  in  music,  for  which  hLs  brother  had  but  a  \ 
moderate  liking,  and  had  a  remarkable  gift  of  story-telling.  / 
Cleasby,  in  the  account  of  his  visit  to  the  brothers,  quolcil  above.  > 
tells  that  "  Wilhelm  read  a  .sort  of  farce  written  in  the  Frankfort 
dialect,  depicting  the  '  malhcurs  '  of  a  ficfa  Ftankfort  tradesman 
on  a  holiday  jaunt  on  Sunday.   It  inu  very  dtoU,  and  he  read 
it  admirably."   Cleasby  describee  Urn  aa  "an  uncommonly 
a  nimatcd,  jovial  fellow."  He  was,  acooidiiiglyi  much  sought  in 
sodety,  wUdi  he  frequented  modi  more  than  his  brother. 

His  first  work  wasa  spirited  transLition  of  the  DanLih  Ktemperiier, 
Altddniuk*  fttldenliedrr ,  published  in  1811-1813,  which  made  his 
name  at  first  more  widely  known  than  that  nf  his  bnithir.  The 
most  import,int  of  his  te.vt  ctlitiu:i-  .m'  Kuolandslttd  it  mtl  li't^i  n, 
1838);  konrad  von  Wiinburg^s  Goldene  Sfhmieiit  iBerlin,  1840): 
Crax^  RtwiMf  (GOttiflgCfl.  1844,  znd  ed.);  Alkis  und  PropMims 
(Berlin.  1846):  Altdeutstke  Cespracke  (Berlin,  I8S1):  Freidank 
(GMtingen,  i860, 2nd  cd.).  Of  his  other  works  the  most  important  is 
DeuUtke  Heldensate  (B<^riin,  1868,  and  ed.).  His  Deulsthe  Runen 
(GAttingen,  iSai)  has  now  only  an  historical  interest.     (H.  Sw.) 

ORimiA.  8  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mulde,  ig  m.  S.F..  of  Leipzig  on  the  railway  Dobeln- 
Dres<len.  Pop.  (1005)  ii.itSi.  It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  and 
three  Evangelical  churches,  and  among  other  principal  buildings 
are  the  Sehloss  built  in  the  i;!h  century,  and  long  a  residence  of 
the  margraves  of  Meissen  .and  the  electors  of  Saxony;  the  town- 
hall,  flating  from  144^,  nnd  the  famous  school  FUrstenschule 
f  lllusirr  MManum),  erected  by  the  elector  Maurice  on  tlie  ate 
of  the  former  Augustinian  monastery  in  1S50,  having  piovirioa 
for  104  free  scholars  and  a  library  numbering  lO.aeO'Velttmea. 
There  are  also  a  modem  school,  a  teaefaert'  aemiiiaiyt  a  oom- 
meRialidMMlanidaedioolof  brawiait  AmngthebmiatiicBof 
the  town  are  [ironfoundiaf,'  maddne  buiUbt"aBl  dye*oihs, 
while  paper  and  gloves  are  mantrfkctuTcd  there'.  Gatdodng 
and  agric-ulturc  generally  are  also  important  branches  of  industry. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  ate  tlie  ruins  of  the  Cistercian 
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nunnery  from  which  Cathenae  voo  Bor»  fled  in  1533,  and  llie 
village  ol  D<iben,  wiUi  an  old  cttUe.  Grimiiw  is  of  Sorbian 
origia,  and  i>  tail  wwitiootd  in  itoi.  It  putcd  then  into 
paaMMlon  of  Sucmy  and  has  wmained  siaee  part  ot  that 
country. 

Seeton  nz,  Die  Si.nil  Crtmma.historisch  beschrietten  (Leipzig,  1871) ; 
Rosslcr,  Gc--ihith<y  Irr  l:i,!iitlirh  sachfiithtn  Fdrstfii-  und  iMndes- 
.uhu!:-  [1    i/i'j,   1H91);  L.  Schmidt,    I'rkuntlrnhtuh  dtr 

Skid:  iinmni.s  ,l.t  i|jiiL;,  iKvS):  ^nfl  Frauatailt.  Grimmcnser  Slamm- 
iuck  l.<  pritum.i ,  ui.i"j. 

GRIMMELSHAUSEN.  HANS  JAKOB  CHRISTOFFEL  VON 
(f.  i6j5-i6;t>),  Gtrman  author,  was  born  at  GclnhauBcii  i:i  or 
about  1625.  At  the  o^c  of  ten  he  was  kidnapped  by  Hcs&ian 
aoUlecy,  and  in  their  midst  tasted  the  adventures  of  military 
Ifft  is  tJie  Thirty  Years'  War.  At  its  close,  Grimmclshauscn 
eatered  tin  aarvice  of  FiaW  EfOn  von  FUrstcnbcrg,  bishop 
of  Stnuabuig  and  in  1665  ma-  awda  ScktUtkdsa  (mafpstr&tc) 
■t  SiOichen  in  Baden,  (kt  obtainiiif  this  appointment,  be 
dsvoted  Maaaalf  to  Utenir  pvEnita,  and  in  1669  pnUiahed 
Dtr  t^ttutHidu  StmpHciuitmu,  Tmbek,  dJt.  Ht  BrndmUmng 
its  isbmtt  rnmu  teltsamtn  VotmOm,  gmamU  UtkUer  SUn^ds 
ten  Fuehskeim,  the  greatest  German  novel  of  the  17th  century. 
For  this  -.sork  he  '.o:jk.  Lis  tt:udi.-S  the  picaresque  romances  of 
Spain,  aircad)  :(j  s.umc  exuii!  known  in  Germany.  Simplicusi- 
mui  is  in  gnat  measure  its  author's  autoliiography ;  he  begins 
with  the  childhood  nt  his  hero,  .ind  dcscritu-s  the  hitter's  adven- 
tures amid  the  stirriiiK  scciuMi  of  the  I  hirLy  Vuati'  \V  iir.  The 
realistic  detail  wiih  which  these  pictures  are  presented  makes  the 
book  one  of  the  most  valuable  documents  of  its  time.  In  ihi^ 
later  parts  Grimmelshausen,  however,  over-indulges  in  allegory, 
and  finally  loses  himself  in  a  Robinson  Cru.<ioc  story.  Among 
his  other  worka  the  most  important  are  the  so-called  Simplicia- 
wUdm  Sekriflu:  Die  Enbelrtigtn»t  itad  lomdtUMatrim  Ccurascke 
(c  (Mp):  Dir  sOUam  Sprim^H^M  (1670)  and  Dn  wmMar- 
lidu  VogelHut  (167a).  Bk  latina,  andi  aa  Dir  ImUtkt  Mkktt 
(1670),  and  "gallant"  novels,  like  DietwM  Mmd  AmttMe 
(1670)  are  of  inferior  interest.  He  died  at  Renchen  on  the 
17th  of  Avgiiit  tti6,  «]ien«iaoiHMMBtinaaiiKtiedtoUiniB 
1879. 

Editions  of  StmpUeissimus  and  the  StmplieumiscMe  Schriften  have 
been  published  by  A.  von  Kelh:r  (1854).  11.  Kurz  (lti63-l864), 
J.  Tittmann  (1H77)  and  K.  B«l>ertas[  (1882).  A  reprint  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  mn  i:\  w.is  ttJited  by  R.  K<S;eI  for  f  ho  ,«erie»of  Ntudrucke 
its  16.  und  17.  Jakrhundrrls  (iKHo).  St  the  intrixluctions  to  thev? 
editions;  also  F.  .•\ntoinc,  f.tude  sur  le  Stmpluissimus  de  Grimmeh- 
hausen  (16&2)  and  K.  Srhmidt  in  hi*  CkarakUnstiken,  voL  L  (1886). 

ORIMOARD,  PHIUPPB  HENBI.  Ccwte  de  (1753-1815), 
FrcDcfa  soldier  and  military  writer,  entered  the  loyal  army  at 
tbe  age  oi  aixteeH,  and  in  177$  pnblidMil  Jiia  JSnas  tUori^  ti 
fnOifm  mr-  fat  Moitkr.  Shortly  aftarwaida  Lotda  XVI. 
placed  him  in  liia  «wn  nOitaiy  cabinet  and  oaapbycd '  him 
espedaUy  in  cooneiioin  with  ■ciHinN>«(  MBV  nCaiin.  ^the 
year  of  the  Revolutbm  be  bad  become  one  of  Lomb*!  UMst 
valued  oouitsellors.  in  politicnl  as  well  as  mih'tary  matters,  and 
was  marked  out,  though  only  a  colonel,  as  the  next  Minister  of 
War.  In  1701  Grimoard  was  entrusted  with  the  preparation 
of  the  scheme  of  defence  for  France,  which  proved  two  years 
later  of  great  assistance  to  the  Comniiltcc  of  Public  Safely. 
The  events  of  1702  put  an  end  to  his  militarj-  career,  and  the 
remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  writing  military  books. 

The  foUowin?  works  by  him,  besides  his  iirst  essay,  have  retained 
some  import-iiu  >■ ;  llnloire  dcs  dernii:res  camfMpui  de  Turenne 
(Paris,  I7(k>),  LeUrcs  el  mimoirei  dt  Turenne  (Fans,  17S0),  Troupts 
mrtt  tt  k»  tmpM  (Ptak,  1782),  CofumHtt  dt  Gtutmx-Ad<apht 
(Stockholm  and  Neuichatel,  1782-1701):  Iflmvim  de  GuiUtre 
kdolplU  (F^ri«,  1790),  CorreeBOMMRoe  of  Marshal  Richelieu  (Paris, 
178}),  St  Germain  (I78()),  and  Bends  (1790),  Vie  tl  rigne  de  Fridiru 
U  Grand  (London,  1788K  Leilres  el  nUmoires  du  marhhal  de  Saxt. 
(Paris,  1794),  L'kxpidilion  de  Minorque  en  1756  (I'arl-i,  1798), 
Rechenhes  sur  la  forte  de  I'ormie  Jratifatte  depuit  Henri  IV  jutqu'en 
1805  (Paris,  1606).  Mtrntrntt  dm  mattM  dm  Tmt  (Ftato,  IM), 
Uuret  dt  Bolingbnkt  (Pteia.  iM\,  ThM  wr  fa  mnlmtmm^ 
(Paris,  18m),  and  (with  Scnnut)  TaUta»  ftfaftripw  it  fa  emm  dt 
M  JUMalfaii  iJ9a-tf94  (Paris,  1808). 

0IIII8BT.  or  Great  GbIHSBY,  a  municipal,  county  and 
pBiliament,ary  borough  of  UuKrinthire,  England  ^  an  Imporuui 


seaport  near  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  on  the  south  shore. 
Pop.  (190:)  63,138.  It  is  155  m.  N.  by  E.  from  London  by  the 
Great  Northern  railway,  and  is  also  served  by  the  Great  Central 
railway.  The  church  of  St  James,  situated  in  theolder  port  of  ibe 
town,  is  a  cruciform  £iu4y  £i^[li»h  building,  retaining,  in  aoite 
of  injudicious  rcstomtioa,  nany  beaatiful  details.  The  cUcf 
buihUnci  are  that  comlniag  the  town  hall  and  the  graramar 
scfaool  (a  foundation  of  1547),  the  exchange,  a  tbeatic^  and  the 
customs  house  and  dock  offices.  A  sailors'  and  fishermen's 
Hari)ourof  Refuge,  free  librar>',  constitutional  club  and  technical 
si-lii>ol  are  maintaiiied.  The  dur.c  ol  York  public  L-i'.rrk'iir,  '..i  re 
opened  in  1&J4.  .\djattlU  to  Grimsby  on  the  ca^l  the  coluUliI 
watering-place  of  Clecthorpes. 

The  dock  railway  station  lies  3  mile  from  the  town  station. 
In  1S41,  :hL'  Great  ("enlral  (then  the  Manchester,  ShcfTield 
and  Lincoliulxire)  railway  initialed  a  scheme  of  reclamation 
and  dock-construction.  This  was  completed  in  1S54,  and  sub- 
sequent extensions  were  made.  There  arc  two  large  fish-docks, 
and,  for  general  traffic,  the  Royal  dock,  communicating  with  the 
Humher  through  a  tidal  basin,  the  small  Union  dock,  and  the 
exteni^  Alauidn  dock,  together  with  gnnqg  docks,  timber 
ynida,  a  patmt  lUp^  fee  These  docks  have  an  ana  of  about 
to4  acres,  but  were  found  fawfikiewt  for  the  growing  traffic  of 
the  port,  and  la  1906  tbe  coostruaion  of  a  Iwfe  M«  dock,  of 
about  40  acres*  ana  and  30  to  35  ft.  depth,  was  undertaken  by 
the  Great  Central  Company  at  Immingham,  5  m.  above  Grimsby 
on  the  Humber.  The  principal  imports  arc  butter,  woollens, 
limber,  cereals,  eggs,  k'-^^^'.  cottons,  preserved  iill^iI,  vsoul, 
su^ar  and  bacon.  I'he  exports  consist  chiedy  of  woollen  yarn, 
woollenji,  cotton  goods,  cotton  yarn,  machinery,  &c.  and  cual. 
It  is  as  a  fishing  port,  however,  that  Grimsby  is  chiefly  famous. 
Two  of  the  docks  arc  for  the  accommofialion  of  the  fishing  fleet, 
which,  consisting  principally  of  steam  trawlers,  numbers  up- 
wards of  500  vessels.  Regular  passenger  steamers  run  from 
Grimsby  to  Dutch  and  south  Swedish  poets,  and  to  Esbjerg 
(Denmark),  chiefly  those  of  the  Wilson  line  and  the  Great  Central 
raUfnay.  The  chief  industiiea  of  Giim^  are  shipbuilding, 
brairiiig^  taaataK  ntsnufacturss  of  ship  tackle,  ropes,  ice  for 
pUMndiv  Vacmaj,  flonr,  Unssed  cak^  artificial  maiiiini 
and  there  are  saw ndHs,  bone  sod  ooiBinilli,  and aaoBota  tKMia. 
The  municipal  borough  is  under  *  nHmor,  IS  aMerrnen  «ad  j6 
councillors.    Area,  1853  acres. 

Grimsby  (Grimcsbt)  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  landing-place 
of  the  Danes  on  their  first  invasion  of  Hritain  towards  the  ( iuse 
of  the  8th  century.  It  was  a  borou^;h  liy  i>rL-,i  riptiun  as  early 
as  ijot,  in  which  year  Kin^  John  granted  the  burjj'esses  a  charter 
of  iiberliu^  acco.-  JiUf;  tu  ibe  cUsLum  of  the  burgesscs  of  N'orlh- 
ampiou.  Henry  111.  in  1227  granted  to  "  the  mayor  and  good 
men  "  of  Grimsby,  that  they  should  hold  the  town  for  a  yearly 
rent  of  £111,  and  confirmed  the  saoain  t*7i-  These  charters 
were  confirmed  by  later  sovereigns.  A  goverjuig  charter, 
under  the  tills  of  mayor  ai^  hurgtMSi,  ms  given  by  James  II. 
in  1688,  and  uadsr  thb  Ibo  wiatamt  of  oliiosB  and  other  of 
tho  oocporation,  arrangenemls  am  to  a  gnat  tsMA  ngulated. 
In  tses  King  John  granted  tbe  bniguau  as  aaniisl  hit  for 
fifteen  dsys,  b^inning  on  the  2sth  of  May.  Two  annual  fairs 
are  now  held,  namely  on  the  first  Monday  in  April  and  the  second 
Monday  in  October.  No  early  ^^rant  nf  a  mLirki  t  can  be  found, 
but  in  1792  the  market-day  was  Wednesday.  In  i8,S8  it  had 
ceased  to  exist.  Grimsby  returned  two  members  to  the  parSs* 
mcnt  of  iigS,  but  in  iS^  ^  the  number  was  reduced  to  one. 

In  liic  luvir  (il  lii;-,',  a.-..l  III.  (irimsby  was  an  imjKirtant  scajwirl, 
but  the  haven  becauic  ubslructcd  by  sand  and  mud  deposited 
by  the  Humber,  and  so  the  access  of  large  vessels  was  prevented. 
.At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  a  subscription  was  raised 
by  the  proprietors  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  for  improving 
the  haiiwur,  and  an  act  was  obtained  by  which  they  were 
faKorporated  under  the  titk  "  Tbe  Gdnsby  Haven  Co."  Tbe 
fiahiog  trade  had  becone  ao  Iwpartant  by  i8ap  that  it  was 
oeccasaiy  to  construct  a  new  dodi. 

ORUmON.  SIR  HARBOTTLE  (1603-1685), English  pdittdtB, 
second  wn  of  Sir  Horbottlc  Grinuton,  Bart.  (d.  1648),  was  bom 
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at  BradSeld  H»ll,  near  Mannln^rfc,  on  thr  27th  of  January 
160J.  Educated  at  Emmanuel  CollrRe,  Camtiriilgc,  he  hecan^e 
a  barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  then  recorder  oi  Harwich  and 
lecordcr  of  Colchester.  As  member  tor  Colchester,  Grimston 
sat  in  the  Short  Parliament  of  1640,  and  he  represented  f  hp  same 
borough  during  the  Long  Parliament,  speedily  becoming  a 
iMding  iMnlwr  of  tlie  popular  puty.  He  ftttacked  Aichbubop 
Lsud  witli  fmt  Vigimr,  wm  m,  nwmba  «f  the  idipiwUBt 
ceomilttflee  ci  tlw  peit^neiit,  faieliidiiig  tihe  «ne  tVftbMA 
in  coatequenee  tit  the  ittempted  seimit  of  the  live  memtwrst 
and  became  deputy-lieutenant  of  Essex  after  the  passing  of  the 
militia  ordinance  in  January  1641.  He  dislilfed  taking  up  arms 
against  the  king,  bul  rtmaini-i.l  nominally  an  mlhcrvnt  of  (he 
j»arliarni-n!:iry  p.irty  (luring  ibe  Civil  Wr:r.  In  the  wur(?s  i>! 
Clarendon,  lie  "  continued  rather  than  loncurri-d  with  ihcin." 
Grimston  does  not  appear  to  have  inkt-n  Uic-  Solemn  I,t;.(;ue 
and  ('ov-enant, but  aft<T  tht-  conclusion  of  the  hrsl  i.ieriod  01  the 
war  he  again  became  mare  active.  He  was  president  of  ihc 
committee  which  investigated  the  escape  of  the  king  from 
HaraptoQ  Court  in  1647,  and  was  one  of  those  wbo  RcpMiated 
with  Charles  at  Newport  in  1648,  when,  •ceonliBg  to  Bmnct, 
he  fell  upon  bi»  koecs  Mid  mgiA  the  king  to  cooie  to  teran. 
Ffou  thb  time  Grfanitan*s  ■jmipethiea  appnt  to  have  heen  ultb 
the  Royalists.  Turned  out  of  the  Hoiwe  of  Comanos  when  the 
aMcmbiy  was  "  purged  "  by  colond  Prfde,  be  wasfmprfsaned; 
but  was  released  after  promising  to  do  nothing  detrimental  to 
the  parliament  or  the  army,  and  spent  the  next  few  years  in 
retirement.  Before  this  time,  lii*  eHer  limther  having  alrrrnly 
died,  he  had  succeeded  hi'^  fa'hrr  as  rnd  baronet.  In  1656 
Sir  Harbottle  was  returned  to  rror».neirs  scctjnd  pLirliament 
B>i  member  for  E?sex;  bul  he  was  not  .illoweil  to  take  hi>  sent; 
and  with  07  others  who  were  similarly  treated  he  i.-?ni-<l  a 
remonstrance  to  the  public.  He  was  among  the  secluded  members 
who  reentered  the  Long  Parliament  in  February  1660,  was  then 
a  member  of  the  council  of  state,  and  was  chosen  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Convention  Parliament  of  t66o. 
M  Speeker  be  ^ted  Charles  IL  at  Breda,  and  addressed  him 
bi  veiy  flalterins  teniu  on  his  return  to  Lendoa;  iMit  he  refused 
to  aoeede  to  tbe  Uag^  denand  that  he  dioyld  iflsBtiM  Bnmet 
IromUspeeMoRatmplabitotheMiaterof  theKolii,  and  in 
parliament  he  atnn|^7  denounced  any  relaxation  of  the  laws 
against  papists.  Grimston  did  not  retain  the  office  of  Speaker 
after  the  di'%solut,ion  of  the  Convention  rarliamcnt,  Imt  he  was 
n  memlu  r  of  the  commission  which  tried  the  repicide~i,  and  iii 
November  1660  he  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Report 
says  he  paid  Clarendon  £8ooo  for  the  ofiice,  while  Burnet  derlnres 
he  obtained  it  "  without  any  applit  ^tion  of  his  own."  lie  died 
on  the  and  of  January  1685.  His  friend  and  chaplain,  iiuruet, 
speaks  very  highly  of  his  piety  and  impartiality,  while  not 
omitting  the  undoubted  fact  that  he  was  "  much  sharperwd 
against  popery."  He  trandatedtbe  law  reports  of  his  father-in- 
law,  the  judgt.  Sir  George  Cfoke  (t5Ao-t64>)>  which  were  written 
ja  Noniiiiail*Prendi,  and  ivecditinni  of  tbb  work  have  appeared. 
Seven  of  Ua  pailiamentaiy  speeches  were  puUiahed,  and  he 
atao  wrote  SkeiM  CkrisMana  {Londoo,  1644,  and  other  edItiODs). 
Grimston's  first  wife,  Croke's  daughter  IfUyihOfe  him  six  sons 
and  two  daughters;  and  by  his  second  wtfe,  Anne,  daughter 

•md  heiress  ol  Sir  N.ilhaniel  Baton,  K.B.,  a  gnaidiaQ  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Bitcon,  he  had  owe  u«iuglit*;r. 

Of  liis  sons  one  only,  Samuel  (1643-1700),  survived  his  father, 
and  w  hen  he  died  in  Ortolw^r  1700  the  baronet ry  bernmp  extirirt. 
Sir !  liirhol  tie's eldc-;t  danpht  i-r,  Mary,  m.irried  Sir  C  anel  T.nr  ky  n, 
Bart.,  an<l  their  grandson,  William  Luckyn,  succewied  to  the 
estates  of  his  great-uncle,  Sir  Samuel  Grimston,  and  took  the 
name  of  Gfimston  in  1700.  This  William  Luckyn  Grimston 
(1683-1756)  was  createdBaronDunboyneaadViseountGrinston 
in  tbe  peeragie  of  Iceland  in  17 19.  He  was  succeeded  as 
viaeount  by  his  son  James  (t7 1  i-i  77.})>  whoaeaonjamrs  Bucknall 
(174^1808)  was  made  an  English  peer  as  baron  Verulam  of 
Gorhambury  in  1 700.  Then  in  ilirfhfoson  James  Walter  (1775- 
1845),  snd  faann  Verulam,  was  created  earl  of  Ventfsm,  nA  tbe 
present  peer  is  has  direct  dncendint.  Sir  HarlMttle  Qfinaum 


bought  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon's  estate  at  Gorh!iml>ury,  which  is 
still  the  residence  of  his  descendants. 

St  e  f  ~  H  rn-t ,  TJislnry  ef  My  Ott-n  Time,  edited  by  O.  Airy  (Oiford, 
1900 1 

GRIMTHORPE,  EDMUND  BECKETT,  i»T  B«JtON  (l8i6-i()05), 
sun  of  Sir  Edmund  Bei  keu  Denison,  was  bom  OH  the  mh  of 
&lay  1&16.  He  was  educated  at  Ooncaster  and  Etoa,  wheacehe 
piweededt»Titeft^yColle9e,ClBMteM|e,aadiiaduaiedtU 
wiaagler  in  iSjS.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
bi  1841.  Upon  suoooetBhg  to  the  haranetcy  in  1874  be  dropped 
the  name  of  Denison,  w^hich  his  fntlu  r  h.id  assumed  in  1816. 
From  1877  to  1900  he  was  chancellor  r-nd  vicar-Rcneral  of  York, 
and  he  was  raised  to  the  pceraRc  in  j&iib.  Uc  was  made  a  Q.C. 
in  1854,  and  was  for  nuui>  years  a  leader  uf  the  I'arliantenlary 
B.ar.  Me  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  horology 
and  arc httectiirc,  more  especially  tiOthic  ecrlesiastiral  archifec- 
ture.  .Vs  early  as  1850  he  h.ad  become  a  rccopnized  authority 
on  clocks,  watches  and  belb,  and  ui  particularon  the  consiructioa 
of  turret  clocks,  for  he  had  designed  Dent's  Great  Exhibilloa 
dock,  and  his  Rudimtntcry  Treatiu  had  gone  through  many 
editbilBk  In  1851  be  was  called  upon,  in  conjunction  with  the 
aateonenerseiyaKMr^aitcnnudsSfar,  C.  B.  Aiiy)  and  Mr  Dwt, 
to  daaipi  a  auft^ile  dock  for  tbe  new  Ifousea  of  rarilamani 
He  pieaEBt  lower  diKk,  popularly  known  aa'"  Bjf  Ben,**  ma 
COBttsucted  after  Lord  CMmtborpe's  designs.  In  a  nnmber 
of  burning  questions  during  his  time  Lord  Grimtboipc  took 
a  prominent  part.  It  is,  however,  in  connexion  with  the  restora- 
ttoii  of  St  ,\lba.is  Abbey  that  he  is  most  widely  known.  The 
St  .\llians  Abbey  Reparation  Committee,  which  liad  hei-n  in 
cxistrni  c-  since  1871,  and  for  which  Sir  C.ilbcrl  Scott  had  carried 
out  some  admirable  repairs,  obtamed  u  :acuily  from  the  Uioce-jjn 
Court  in  1877  to  rcpoii  and  rcitorc  the  LhurLli  and  tit  it  for 
catheiirai  and  paiothial  services.  Very  soon,  however,  the 
committee  found  Itself  unable  to  raise  the  necessary  fumis, 
and  it  was  at  this  juncture  thai  a  new  factdty  Was  granted  to 
Lord  Grinthorpc  (then  Sir  Edmund Badcfltt)  to  "  restore,  repair 
and  lafit,"  the  abhciy  at  bis  own;  cn|Mia&  iAid  Gdmthorpe 
made  it  an  expreaa  stipulatmn  that  tbe  work  ahould  be  done 
according  to  his  OWB  ifraigni  and  tindcc  Us  own  auperviaion. 
His  public  spirit  In  nndertaklRg  the  tadc  was  undentahle,  but 
his  treatment  of  the  roof,  the  new  west  front,  and  the  windOWS 
inserted  in  the  terminations  of  the  tran&epts,  excited  a  stnnn  of 
adverse  critirism.  an<l  wa.s  the  subject  of  vigorous  (irotests  frotrj 
the  professional  world  of  srchitecture.  He  dicrl  <m  the  .'oth 
of  .\pril  igo5,  being  succeeded  jcd  baron  by  his  nephew, 
K.  \\  .  Beckett  fli.  li^d).  who  had  .sat  in  parliament  asconser\Ti- 
tive  nif  n-l;i  r  1  ir  [  l;i        it  by  division  of  Yorkshire  fnim  iSSs. 

aRINDAL,  EDMUND  (t.  isktisS.?),  Kucccsstveiy  bishop  ol 
London,  archbishop  of  'Vork  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
bom  about  151Q,  was  son  of  William  Grindal,  afannerof  Hcnsing- 
bam,  in  the  parish  of  St  Bees,  Cumberland.  He  was  educated  at 
Magdalene  and  Christ's  Colleges  and  then  at  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  BJL  and  was  elected  fellow  in 
IS3&.  He  pioceeded  in  1541, wasordainsddeaconin  SM4 
and  was  pmctor  and  Lady  fifargaict  pnMfaer  in  ss4B->$49- 
Probsbly  through  the  infloenec  of  RidlegTt  who  had  been  niaater 
of  Pembroke  Hull,  Giind.-i]  was  selected  as  one  of  the  Protestant 
disputants  durinp  the  visitation  of  IS40.  He  had  a  considerable 
taJeul  lor  t  hii  w  ork  and  *  «is  cdleii  employed  on  siniilar  occasions. 
When  Ridley  became  bishop  of  I.ondon,  he  made  Grindal  one 
of  hi»  rh^tpl.iins  and  pave  him  she  prt'centor.Hhip  of  St  Paul's, 
lie  \vr->  .-.I'on  pronicted  to  he  one  uf  Kd«ard  \  I  's  chai)laiii'; 
and  prebendary  of  VV cstiuinstei,  And  in  Ortober  iSjJ  was  one 
of  the  six  divines  to  whom  the  Forly-two  articles  were  submitted 
for  examination  before  being  sanriioocd  by  the  Privy  Council. 
According  to  Koox,  Grindal  distinguished  himself  from  most  of 
the  court  pceachets  hi  155$  by  deammring  the  woiUhncss  of 
the  co«ftIei»  and  fontdteig  tbe  evib  to  leOow  on  tbe  Uag'fl 
death. 

That  event  frustrated  Griodal's  piopoacd  elevatloD  to  the> 
episcopal  bench  and  he  did  not  consUer  UmscU  bound  to  await 
dm  evih  which  he  had  foretold.  lie  abandoned  his  prefermeots 
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liaiy'i  icwMioii  tad  —d»  bk  wty  to  Stinbotg.  Tkanflt, 
likt  M  amy  of  dw  MwIrb  «aflM,  be  pMrnoded  to  FnnMot, 
Hbere  he  flndeavoured  to  compose  the  dhpOMi  between  the 
"Coxlans"  (see  Cox,  Richard),  who  regarctod  tbc  1552  I'rayer 
Book  as  the  perfection  of  reform,  and  the  Knoxians,  who  wasted 
further  simplification.  He  returned  to  England  in  January  1 550, 
was  sppointed  one  of  the  committee  to  revig*.-  t!,f  liturKv.  and 
one  of  the  Protestant  representatives,  at  the  Uesnninsdr  con 
ferente.  In  July  he  wns.  alsui  rlcrti  d  M.istc  of  IVnibmkr  H.ill 
in  succession  to  the  recusant  Dr  Th^imas  Vdunf;  ( 1 5 14- 1 5i5o) 
and  Bishop  of  London  in  suiression  to  Itonncr. 

GriHdal  himKlf  was,  however,  incUned  to  be  recalcitrant  from 
dUfetent  motives.  He  had  qualms  about  vestments  aitd  other 
traccB  of "  popery  "  as  weU  ■>  about  the  Erastianism  of  Elisa- 
beth's ecdenasti^  govennMBt.  His  Protestantism  was  robust 
cMogb;  he  did  Bot  miiid  noooMMdiBg  that*  pricit  **  night 
bepot  toMMnetOfinciit  "{Bt^UdMSS.  i  id^;  andfa  Oetiober 
ijdt  be  wrote  to  Cecil  begging  to  kauw  "  if  that  second  Julian, 
the  king  of  Navarre,  is  lulled;  as  he  Intended  to  preach  at  St 
Paul's  Cross,  and  might  take  occasion  to  mention  God's  judge- 
ments on  him "  {DomfslicCn!..  1547-1580,  p.  »oo).  But  he  was 
loth  to  execute  jufli^mrnts  upon  Etit;liih  I'uritans,  and  modern 
high  churchmen  i  omplain  of  his  intirmily  of  purpose,  his  oppor- 
tunism and  hi:,  failure  to  give  IVirkcr  adequate  assistance  in 
rebuilding  the  ihatlercd  fabric  of  the  English  Church.  Orindal 
lacked  that  firm  faith  in  the  supreme  imi>orlance  of  uniformity 
and  autocracy  which  enabled  Whttgift  to  persecute  with  a  clear 
roil ncnce  nonconformists  wboM tbeologjr  was  indistinguishable 
from  bis  own.  Perhaps  he  was  as  irite  as  his  critics;  at  any 
iBta  the  ilgour  which  he  repudiated  hardly  brougjtt  peaee  or 
atieagCb  to  tbe  Church  when  pnctfeed  by  bis  auMWMiin,  and 
London,  «dBch«isa]«qr>4Alindth^;iBvalTCd9UMp8BHlys 
b  similar  tronblcs  wImr  GMflldal  bad  imieto  VMk.  A»lt was. 
although  Parker  said  tbftt  Orindal  **  was  not  tewhite  and  severe 
enough  for  the  government  of  London,"  his  attempts  to  enforce 
the  use  of  the  surplice  evoked  angry  protests,  especikMy  in  1 565, 
when  considerable  numlwrs  of  the  nonconformists  were  sus 
pendetl;  and  Orindal  of  his  own  motion  denoun<-e<l  CariwriKhi 
to  the  Council  in  1 570.  Other  anxieties  were  brouRht  upon  him 
by  the  burning  of  his  cathedral  in  1561,  for  althouRh  Grindal 
himself  is  said  to  have  contrihuUtI  fx  :oo  towards  its  rebuilding, 
the  laity  of  his  diocese  were  niggardly  with  their  subscriptions 
and  even  his  clergy  were  not  liberal. 

In  1570  Grindal  was  translated  to  the  archbishopric  of  York, 
where  I^tans  were  few  and  coercion  would  be  required  mainly 
tat  Reman  CatboUca.  His  fint  letter  fiom  Cawood  to  Cecil 
toM  that  be  bad  not  bees  well  melvcd,  that  the  gcatay  were  not 
**  well-affected  to  godly  tdi|jbB  and  anoog  tiie«oiiuiMn  people 
many  superstitioua  practices  Temaltied.'*  It  ts  adndtted  by  his 
Anglican  critics  that  he  did  the  wrk  of  enforcing  unifoimity 
against  the  Roman  CathoHc-s  with  Rood-will  and  considerable 
tact.  He  must  have  given  general  satisfaction,  for  even  before 
Parker's  death  two  persons  so  difFcrrnt  as  BurRhley  and  Dean 
Nowell  independently  rcco-iimrn  '.,  r!  rirind.ar?  apiyointttjeiit  as 
his  successor,  and  Spenser  sp'-ik"  urm'v  of  him  in  the  ShephrrtVs 
Calendar  .rs  the  "  Rcnlle  slii-;'t-.'.T'l  Al;,':irni."  Hurphley  nisbifl 
(0  conciliate  the  moderate  I'uritans  and  ad^^sed  Grindal  to 
laltlfate  tbe  severity  which  hadcharactcrized  Parker's  treatment 
of  the  nonconformists.  Grindal  indeed  attempted  a  reform  of 
the  ecdesiastical  courts,  but  his  metropolitical  activity  was  cut 
■bmt  by  •  conffif  t  with  the  ariiitraty  temper  of  die  queen. 
Elttabeth  fequired  Grindal  to  snppreas  the  **  propbcaymge " 
or  meettegB  for  dhcuarien  wMdi  had  come  Into  vogue  antong  the 
Puritan  clergy,  and  she  even  wanted  Mm  todbcouragepreacUag; 
she  would  have  no  doctrine  that  was  not  inspired  by  her  authority. 
Grindal  remonstrated,  claiming  some  voice  for  the  Church,  and 
in  Jure  1577  was  sus|)cnded  from  his  jurisdictional,  though  not 
his  s[iiritual,  functions  for  disobedience.  He  stood  firm,  anri 
in  January  1578  Secret  iry  Wilson  informcil  Burghley  that  the 
queen  wished  to  have  the  archbishop  deprived.  She  was  dis- 
suaded from  this  extreme  course,  but  Grindal'*  sequestration 
was  continued  in  spite  of  a  petition  from  Convocation  in  1581 


tmhMtMtmumk,  £lizabethtbesisi«geatedth«th«  rinuld 
nrilp;  thie  ba  decUnMl  to  do,  aad  afur  aiakios  tpoloBy  to  thk 
qiwea  fee  mm  whiitated  toowida  tbt  cud  «(  <s^  But  feia 

rafirmitSca  wcee  faKxearing,  and  wbBe  making  preparations  for 

his  resignation,  he  died  on  the  6th  of  July  1583  and  was  buried  in 
Croydon  parish  churrJi.  He  left  considerable  bentiialioDS  to 
Pembroke  Hall,  C'ambrifiKc.  Qiieen  s  C<jllegc,  Oxford,  and 
Christ's  Coilexe,  C^ambridge;  he  aiao  endowed  a  free  school  at 
St  Hces,  and  left  money  far  thopOOTOf  8t  BlW,  CaUaifevqr^ 
Lambeth  and  Croydon. 

Strvjw's  of  OhndaJ  is  tlie  [irinrifial  siitlir>ritv  ;  si-e  also  XMcL 
Not.  Btcgf.  and,  besides  the  authoriue*  there  atcil,  (lOugh's  C^eneml 
Index  to  Pkrkcr  Soc.  PubL;  Acts  of  the  Privy  Couacil;  Cat  of 
Hatfield  MSS.;  Dixon's  ttist.  of  Ike  Church  of  England;  Frere's 
volume  in  Stephens'  and  Hunt's  series;  Oimhriiige  Mod.  BiH. 
vol.  iii.;  Gee'n  BUtabttkan  CUrty;  Biit't  EJttabttkan  Reiigimu 
SeiiUmerU  ;  and  Pierce's  IntroducUoH  lo  Ike  MarprttaU  'J'racis  (1909). 

(.•\.  K.  P.) 

GBINDELWAU),  a  valley  in  the  Bernese  OberLuid.  and  one 
of  the  chief  resorts  of  tourists  in  Switzerland.  It  is  shut  in  on 
the  south  by  the  precipices  of  the  Wettcrhoin,  Mcttcnberg 
and  Ei^c-r,  betwccia  which  two  famous  gladctsdow  dow^n.  On 
the  ooitb  it  is  abeluaed  by  the  Faulbom  caofe,  while  on  tbe 
east  tbe  Gnat  Scbiidcgg  nmleoda  over  to  Maiiiiiiea;  and  on 
the  south-west  tbe  LitUe  SrhfMrgg  or  Weoieai  Alp  Cailmy 
1 1  ^  m.  acru&s)  divides  It  fnm  LatilenbniJiiieii.  Hie  maia  village 
is  connected  with  Laterlakca  by  a  rack  railway  (1  j  m.)-  The 
volley  is  very  green,  and  possesses  excellent  pastures,  as  well  as 
fruit  trees,  thniiph  little  rtirn  is  grown.  It  is  watcri-d  by  the 
Black  Lut,--i  iiiuc,  a  lr;UuUry  cif  !l;c  .Var.  The  height  of  tbe 
pari.>.h  church  above  the  sta-levei  is  ^^(jS  fl.  The  |K»pulalion 
in  i(joowa6  3j.^6, practically  all  I'roltataut  and  Gennao-speaking, 
and  living  in  558  houses.  The  glaciei  >;ui<!e^  aie  anmng  the  bcil 
in  the  jVips.  The  vaU<^'  w.^s  originally  inhabited  by  tbe  serfs 
ot  various  great  lords  in  summer  for  the  sake  of  pasturage.  A 
chapel  in  a  cave  waaauperseded  about  x  146  by  a  wooden  church, 
rqilaced  about  1180  by  a  stone  church,  which  was  pulkil  down 
in  17m  to  erect  tbo  preaent  building.  Qradually  the  Austin 
catmM  of  Tiilwriabw  bongiit  o«t  all  tbe  otbcr  owners  in  the 
vtfltf ,  b«t  vrtM  that  boHM  «nt  wqifvnMd  Jbi  jsB  by  tbe  ton 
of  Bern  tbe  Inhabftantagdnedtbeir  freedom.  The  booMs  near 
the  hotel  Adier  bear  the  name  of  Cydisdorf,  but  there  b  BO 
village  of  Grindelwald  properly  spe.-\king,  though  that  name  b 
usually  given  to  the  asst  rnMagc  of  hotels  ar.d  shops  between 
Gydisdorf  and  the  railway  station.  Grindelwald  is  now  very 
mucli  frequented  by  visitors  in  winter. 

See  W.  .'X.  H.  CoolidRC,  WaJki  and  Excursions  in  the  Valley  0/ 
CrindeluxUil  (nWt  in  French  and  Germ.in)  (Grindelwald,  1900}; 
EmniAnuel  Friedli,  Bdrndubch  oh  Spiegel  berniichrn  Volktiumt, 
vol.  iL  (Griiidclwald.  Bern,  n_>o8);  E.  F.  von  MuHaen,  Beilrdfe  tur 
UeimalkuitJe  lies  Kantons  iii  rt!,  Jen.'ji 7i<«  7Vi'3.  v  il.  i.  ;IU  rn  1879), 
pp.  24-26:  G.  Si ras-^er,  Z)er C/rtiefce/mamn  ^Grindelwald,  t8H»-i89o). 
Scattered  notices  may  be  fOund  in  thcedittoo  (London,  1899)  of  tbe 
"  Genera!  Introduction"  (entitled  "  flints  and  Notes  for  Travellers 
in  the  Alp.s  ")  to  Joh.i  nall'a  Alpine  Guide.  fW.  A  P  C.) 

ORINGOIRE  (or  GaiNOORt).  PIERRE  (c.  1480-1 53Q),  French 
poet  and  ilramalist.  was  Ix^ni  about  the  year  14S0,  probably  at 
("acn.  Iji  his  lirst  work,  L(  ChciUau  dc  Uihiiur  f  i-(ool,  a  didactic 
lK_iei:i  111  praise  of  diligence,  he  narrates  the  troubles  following 
on  marriage.  .A  young  couple  arc  visited  by  Cure,  Need,  Dis- 
comfort, ttc;  an<l  other  personages  common  to  medieval  alle- 
gories take  part  in  the  action.  In  N'ovcmbcr  1501  Gringoire 
was  in  Paris  directing  the  production  of  a  mystery  play  in  honour 
of  tbe  archduke  Fbilip  of  Austria,  aud  in  subsequent  years 
be  received  many  atadbr  eommissions.  The  fraternity  of  the 
mm  Smid  advanced  bbn  to  the  dignity  of  Jf  ire  SoUt 
and  afterwaidi  to  tbe  bigbest  bononr  of  tbe  gOd,  that  of 
JVfneedcf  5«(r.  For  ttventy  years  Gringon«  team  to  bnve  been 
at  the  head  of  this  illtntrious  confr(rie.  As  Pffnce  its  Sots  be 
cxerfi^rH  an  extraordinary  influence.  \\.  no  t  ime  was  the  Stage, 
ruile  ami  ru.irse  as  it  was.  more  popular  as  a  tnic  exponent  of 
the  popular  niinil.  Gringoirc's  success  lay  in  the  fact  U-.at  be 
follriwei!.  bill  Hid  tint  attempt  to  lead;  on  his  stape  the  fteople 
S;i'.',  i:\h>b^ti;:I  'lici'  [i;i«,sinn5,  their  judsir.ei:'.'-  i':  ibe  inomtiit, 

theiriealoosics,tbcirbatrcdsaad  their  ambitions.  Brotherhoods 
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of  the  kind  existed  all  over  France.  In  Paris  there  were  the 
F.rifans  sans  Souci,  the  Basochkns.  the  Coiifrfric  de  la  Passion 
and  the  Souurain  Empire  de  Gaiilit;  at  Dijou  there  were  the 
Mire  F oiU  and  her  family ;  in  Flanders  the  SoeitU  da  Arbatitriers 
pUyed  comedies;  at  Rotten  the  Cornards  or  Cotuirds  yielded 
to  none  in  vigour  and  fcarlessocis  of  satire.  On  Shrove  Tuesday 
15x2  Gdacoint,  wito  wa*  tlw  MCvedUed  defender  of  the  poUcy 
of  Louk  XII.,  and  had  alroMly  written  many  political  poems, 
nsn'K*tA1htJmdiiJMmedetS9Ue$MinS«tl*.  It  was  at 
the  moment  when  the  French  disptite  with  Julius  H.  was  at  its 
height.  Mtre  SoUe  was  disguised  as  the  Church,  and  disptited 
the  question  of  the  femporij  power  with  the  prince.  The  political 
meaning  was  even  rnuru  [liinly  vi-ilcd  in  tliu  sctond  part  of  ihc 
entertainment,  a  moraiiij  iianad  L'Homntc  vbitinf,  the  priiKip;il 
personage  representing  the  pope.  The  performance  concluded 
with  a  farce.  Ciringoirc  adopted  for  his  device  on  the  frontis- 
piece of  this  trilogy,  Tout  par  Raison.  Raisou  p::r  Tout,  Pur  tout 
Raison.  lie  has  been  called  the  Aristophane  des  HaUes.  In  one 
mpect  at  least  he  resembles  Aristophanes.  He  is  •erfoms  in  his 
merriment;  there  is  purpose  behind  his  extravagances.  The 
Church  was  further  attacked  in  a  poem  printed  about  1510, 
La  Ckasu  du  ctrf  d«t  serjt  {serj  des  urfs,  Le  umu  unanm), 
under  wUdi  title  that  of  the  pepe  b  thbdjr  veiled.  About  s $14 
he  wrote  his  myttay  of  the  VU  dt  Umistigneur  SttHt-Lmdt 
p<jr  /»m{>nfM;er  in  nine  bcdts  for  the  «MifM^ of  the  masons  and 
carpenters.  He  became  in  151 8  herald  at  the  Court  of  l>)rrainc, 
with  the  title  of  Vaudcmont,  and  married  Catherine  Roger, 
a  lady  of  gentle  birth.  During  the  last  twenty  years  of  a  long 
life  he  became  orthodox,  and  dedicated  a  Bloson  des  hirt!:  sui  s 
to  the  AuVc  of  Lorraine,  d  hrre  is  no  record  of  the  payment 
of  his  salary  as  a  herald  after  Christmas  15.58,  so  that  he  diet! 
probably  in  1539. 

Hi?  work*  were  edited  by  C.  d'H#ricau!t  and  \.  de  MontaiRlon 
for  the  Bibliothi'jUf  elvH'irirnne  in  1858.  This  edition  w.i^  ini  iiin- 
plete,  and  was  supplGioGntcd  by  a  second  volume  in  187^  by  Mon> 
talilao  and  M>  pnifs  de  Rotnachild.  Theae  volumca  uclude  the 
wonts  already  mentteocd.  except  Le  Chashau  de  lahmir,  and  in 
addRtkm.  Lts  Felles  Entrefrites  (1505),  a  collection  of  didactic  and 
■atirical  poems,  chiefly  balladea  and  rondcaux,  one  section  of  which 
is  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the  tyramiy  of  the  nobles,  and  another 
to  the  viees  of  the  <lrr)^v;  L'Entreprise  de  IVnijf  (c.  IS091.  a  poem 
in  seven-lined  stanzas,  giving  a  list  of  the  Venetian  fortresses  which 
bcioniedi  accoiding  to  Gringoira,  to  other  powers;  L'Espoir  de  paix 
(lat  ta.  not  dated;  anotiier,  iS>o)<  •  verse  treatuie  on  the  deeds  of 
"  certain  popes  of  Rome,"  dedicated  to  Louis  XII.;  and  La  Coque- 
luche  (1510),  a  verse  description  of  an  epidemic,  apjiarcntly  influeniii. 
For  details  of  his  other  fiat  ires,  I^s  A  bus  du  monde  (ijoy).  Complamle 
de  trap  lard  v.ani,  /.<•.(  l-'utihium  du  mondf  qui  rl-gnf  ;  of  hi.s  rcliRious 
verse.  Chants  royaux  (f>n  the  Passion,  1527),  Heurcs  de  Notre  Dame 
(tSaUt  and  a  CoMectwn  of  talcs  in  prose  and  vcne,  taken  from 
the  MSia  JtSIMlHriMi,  entitled  Les  Paniasies  de  Mire  Sotte  (1516), 
sccG.  Brunct,  Manuel dutibraire  {s.v.  GrinRore).  Most  of  Grinnoire's 
works  conclude  with  an  acrostic  giviiiK  (lie  name  of  the  author. 
The  CkasUdu  de  labour  was  transfattd  in^'i  F.ngliih  by  .Alexander 
Barclay  and  printed  liv  Wynkyn  de  Wurde  ;n  i.^/).  Barclay's 
translation  was  edited  690S)  with  bis  original  for  the  Koxburghe 
Clubby  .Mr  A.  W.  Pollard.whoprovidedaii account ofGringoire.and 
a  bibliography  of  the  book.  Sec  also,  fortheJeadiiPlrjiKedssSptf, 
Petit  de  Julleville,  Lm  Cofnfdie  et  Us  metursen  Frattce  au  meyenige, 
PI).  151-168  (Paris,  1886);  for  Saint  Louis,  the  same  author's 
Lfi  ^fysl!res.  i.  331  ct  peq.,  ii.  5S3-507  (iHHo),  with  further  biblio- 
graphical refercncer*;  .md  K.  Piinl,  Orincm-  rl  !f\t  ii>m(iiie/ts 
Ualiens  (1877).  The  real  Gringoinc  cannot  be  said  to  have  manv 
poiflits  01  wsimblawre  with  the  poet  described  in  Vklar  HogD  s 
aetrt-'Dwne  de  Paris,  nor  is  there  more  fnundatton  in  fact  for  the  one- 
act  prose  comedy  of  Thfodore  de  BanviUe. 

GRINNELL,  a  city  in  Poweshiek  county,  leva,  r.S..\,,  55  m. 
E.  by  \.  of  Des  Moines.  Pop.  (lyoo)  jSoo,  of  whom  ^74  were 
toreign-bora;  (lyoj)  4634;  (if>iol  5056.  (;rinnc;i  is  served  by 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Islajid  &  Pacilk,  and  llie  lo.va  Central  rail- 
ways. It  is  the  scat  of  Iowa  College  (co-educalional),  founded 
in  1S47  by  •-hi!  Iowa  Hand  (Congrcgaliunalists  and  graduates 
of  New  England  .coll^cs  and  Andovcr  Theological  Seminary, 
wlio  had  devoted  themsdvea  to  home  missionaiy  educational 
woric  In  Iowa,  and  who  came  to  Iowa  Iq  1843),  aod  by  a  lew 
aadiec  trioaeeiB  fwm  New  KniJand.  Ibe  college  opened  in  184S 
at  Daveoport.  and  in  1859  removed  to  Grinnell,  where  there  was 
a  school  called  CrinncU  Uaivetstty,  which  it  absorbed,  Qoaely 


aliiliate<i  with  the  college  arc  the  Grinnell  Academy  and  the 
Grittuell  School  of  Mubic.  In  iqo7-i<)OvS  the  College  had  46J 
students,  the  Academy  had  139  students,  and  the  School  of 
Music  had  141  students,  AsBoagtlie  aaaufactures  are  carriages 
and  gloves.  The  city  was  named  in  honoiu  of  one  of  itafounden^ 
Josiah  Bushnell  CrinncU  (1831-1891},  a  Congregational  clei|Qf-' 
man,  friend  of  and  sympathiser  with  John  finiwo,  aad  bom 
iMj  to  1867  amembarof  theNatioaal  Ehwieof  Xapnsantatives. 
GrinadlwuaettlediatSsfcwaaiBGaqpanlfldaaatownin  1865, 
aadioiSSswasdunrteredasadtyof  theseoondcfaiss.  In  1S81 
it  suffered  severely  from  a  cyclone. 

GRIQUALAND  EAST  and  GRIQUALAND  WEST,  territorial 
divisions  of  tlie  Cape  Province  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
Griqiialand  East,  which  lies  south  of  Basutoland  and  west  of 
Natal,  is  so  named  from  the  settlement  there  in  1S62  of  (iriquas 
under  .-Kdam  Kok.  It  forms  part  of  the  'I'ranskcian  Territories 
of  the  C"a|ic,  and  ii  described  under  K.\t>KAki.\.  Griqualand 
West,  formerly  Griqualand  simply,  aiso  named  after  its  Gririua 
inhabitants,  is  part  of  the  great  tableland  of  South  .\:rii  t. 
It  is  bounded  S.  by  the  Orange  river, W.  aad  N.  by  Bechuanalaod, 
£.  by  the  Ttansvaal  aad  Onnga  R«e  State  Province,  and  has 
aa  acea  of  15,197  aq.  m.  It  bM  a  feiMnl  elevatioa  of  3000  to 
4000  ft  ibova  the  aea,  low  laqgisB  of  radijr  Mk,  the  Kaap, 
Asbestos,  Vanaittart  and  Laa|d>eff  ■i«"»Hhif,  tmvciatav  its 
western  povtimi  In  a  geneial  N.B^W.  drectka.  The  only 
perennial  rivers  are  in  the  eastern  dbtrict,  through  which  the 
\'aa!  flows  from  a  point  a  little  above  Fourteen  Streams  to  its 
junction  with  the  Orange  (iCio  ni,).  In  ih:^  j.urL  uf  its  course  the 
\  aa'  rcieives  the  Harts  river  from  the  north  and  the  Kiel  from 
the  east.  The  Riet,  4  m.  within  the  Griqualand  frontier,  is 
joined  by  the  Modder.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  arc  shaded  by 
willows;  elsewhere  the  only  tree  is  the  mimosa.  The  greater 
part  of  the  country  is  barren,  merging  N.W.  into  absolute 
desert.  The  .wil  is,  however,  wherever  irrigated,  tsXwmif 
fertile.  The  day  climate  is  ImI  and  dry,  but  the  nighu  asa  to* 
quenily  cold.  Rain  xand|y/alls,  though  thunderstorms  of  fnst 
severity  occasiooally  sweep  over  the  land,  and  saodatorms  are 
prevalent  in  the  suniMr.  Aportioii  af  theoiiuitiylsadaptod 
for  sheq^^uniag  aad  tins  gmatlBg  of  mptt  faflrae-bnadliv  la 
canied  00  at  Kimbcrley,  and  asbotos  fa  wwlEed  h  the  sooth* 
western  districts,  but  the  wealth  of  Griqualand  West  lies  in  its 
diamonds,  which  are  found  along  the  banks  of  the  Vaal  and  in  the 
<listrict  between  that  river  and  the  Rict.  From  the  first  dis- 
covery of  diamonds  in  1S67  up  to  the  end  of  1(^05  the  total 
yield  of  diamonds  was  estimated  at  13J  tons,  worth  £95,000,000. 

I  he  chief  town  is  Kimberlcy  {q.v.),  the  centre  of  the  diamond 
mining  Industry.  It  is  situated  on  the  railway  from  Ca|)c  Town 
to  the  iiambezi,  which  crosses  the  country  near  its  eastern 
border.  Three  miles  south  of  Kimberlcy  is  Dcacon&ficld 
On  the  banks  of  the  Vaal  are  Barkly  West  (q.v.),  WindsortOB 
(pop.  800)  and  Warrcnton  (pop.  1500);  at  all  these  places  aitt 
river  diggings,  diamonds  being  found  along  the  river  Iran 
Fourteen  Sueams  to  the  Harts  coiifltimce.  Waimitan  is  44  m. 
N.  by  rail  from  Kin^lay.  Domhut  ^op.  300),  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Vaal,  is  m.  above  tta  cnofluence  wkh  the  Orange, 
is  t  he  centre  Ol  an  agricultural  district,  a  canal  9)  m.  loog  serving 
to  irrigate  a  considerable  area.  Thirty-five  miles  N.W.  of 
Douglas  is  Gritjua'.'ii'.vn  I'fuip.  .joi),  the  headquarters  of  the 
first  Griqua  settlers.  Ca:ni)beli  (pop.  250)  is  30  m,  E.  of  Griqua- 
to.vn,  and  Fostmasburg  4^  m.  N.  by  W.  A  census  taken  in  1877 
showed  the  [lofnjlation  of  Griqualand  West  to  bc45,277,  of  whom 
12,347  were  whiles.  \i  the  census  of  1801  the  pojvjlation  was 
83,215,  of  whom  29,602  were  whiles,  and  in  1904  the  population 
was  10S498,  of  whom  32,570  were  whites. 

History. — Before  the  settlement  in  it  of  Griqua  clans  the 
district  was  thinly  inhabited  by  Bushmen  and  HottsatOtt. 
At  the  end  of  the  iSth  centuty  *  horde  known  as  Baataaidi* 
descendant*  of  Dutch  faraea  aad  Hottentot  womai.  kd  • 
nomadic  life  00  the  plains  south  of  (Ik  GfeSBie  river,  b  ifas 
a  missionary  named  Andcaon  induced  a  nuaihcr  of  thaBastaatdt 
with  their  chief  Barend  Barcnds  to  settle  north  of  tb«  rivat,  and 
a  mission  station  was  formed  at  a  place  where  there  WM  a  atdoaf 
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flowing  fountain,  which  has  now  disappeared,  which  gave  the 
Bune  of  Klaarwater  to  what  is  now  known  as  Griquatown  or 
Griquastad.  Klaarwater  became  a  rctrcitt  for  other  Uastaards, 
Hottentot  refugees,  Kafiirs  and  Bcchuonas.  From  Little 
Namaauatond  cane  a  f«w  half-faceeda  and  otheia  under  the 
laadenii^  of  Adam  Kok,  ion  of  ConaBiia  Xflk  and  ptaadioa 
ef  Adam  Kok  («;  17x0-1795),  a  nan  of  aiaad  wUte  and  Hottenkot 
bhiad  who  b  icsuded  aa  the  fanader  of  the  modem  Griqoas. 
Tb»  settlement  prospeted,  aod  in  tSt$,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Rev.  John  Campbell,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  London  Mis&ion- 
ar>'  Society  to  inspect  the  countr>-,  the  tri'n  ^mi  n  ;il;%in:lonf  d 
the  name  of  Bastaards  in  favour  of  that  ol  tinquiLs,'  some 
of  them  profc-ssinj;  dcsci-nt  from  a  Mottentot  tribe,  originally 
wttk'd  near  SiiJ<laniia  Bay.  called  by  the  early  Dutch  settlers 
at  the  Cape  Chariguriqua  or  Grigriqua.  Under  the  guidance 
of  missionaries  the  Griquas  made  some  progress  in  civilization, 
and  many  prafeaaed  Christianity.  Adam  Kok  and  Barends 
having  moved  eastward  in  1820,  those  who  remained  behind 
elected  as  their  head  man  8  teacher  in  the  mission  school  named 
Aadzka  Waterboer,  who  aucccasfully  administered  the  settle- 
ment, and  by  defrathg  the  Makololo  raiden  greatly  increased 
the  pnatige  «f  the  tribe.  Meanwhile  Adam  Kok  and  hia  cam- 
paniona  had  occupied  part  of  the  conMry  between  the  Moddcr 
and  Orange  rivers.  In  1825  Kok  settled  at  tbft  OdMOB  MMlOB 
of  Philippolis  (founded  two  years  previously),  and  in  a  abat  time 
had  externiinated  the  Bushmen  inhabiting  that  region.  He 
died  about  1835,  and  after  a  period  of  civil  strife  was  succeeded 
by  his  younger  son,  Adam  Kok  III.  This  thief  i:i  N'ijveml)er 
l.S4i  signed  a  treaty  placing  himself  under  Jiriu>h  protection. 
Many  Dutch  farmers  were  settled  on  the  lar.d  he  claimed.  In 
1S45  he  received  British  mih'tar>'  aid  in  a  contest  with  the  white 
settlers,  and  in  1S4X  helped  the  British  under  Sir  narr>'  Smith 
against  the  Boers  (sec  Okance  Free  State:  llislory).  Eventu- 
ally finding  himself  straitened  by  the  Boers  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished Orange  Free  State,  he  removed  in  1861-1863  with  bis 
people,  some  3000  in  number,  to  the  region  (then  depopulated 
by  Kaffir  wan)  now  known  aa  Giiqualand  faat.  Hie  aovcieign 
l^hta  to  all  tetiitocy  north  ef  the  Onnse  he  aaU  to  dw  Free 
State  ior  £4000.  He  founded  Kokstad  (f.  flO  died  itt  1876. 
Watertwer,  the  princip.il  Griqua  chief,  had  entered  into  treaty 
nhUoaa  adth  the  British  government  as  early  as  1834,  and  he 
received  a  subsidy  of  £150  a  year.  He  proved  a  stanch  ally  of 
the  British,  and  kept  the  pcarr  on  the  Cape  fronni-r  to  the  day 
of  his  death  in  1852.  He  was  succcedeil  liy  his  son  Nicholas 
W  .i(er!icK  r,  under  whom  the  condition  of  the  Cri(|uas  declined — 
a  decline  induced  by  the  iiidoiencc  of  the  people  and  intcnsilicd 
by  the  drying  up  of  1  u'  v.  u  1  supplies,  cattle  plague  and  hrandy 
drinking.  During  ihLs  period  white  settlers  acquired  farms  in 
the  country,  and  the  loss  of  their  independence  by  the  Griquas 
became  Inevitable.  The  discovery  of  diamonds  along  the  banks 
of  the  Vaal  in  1867  entirely  altcrni  the  fortunes  of  the  country, 
and  by  the  endof  1869  the  nub  to  the  alluvial  diggings  had  begun. 
At  the  decern'  camps  the  Griquaa  eierciaed  no  authority,  but 
ever  part  of  the  dittikt  the  South  AfricaD  RqNibiic  and  the 
Orame  Free  State  dairaed  iownignly.  At  KBp  Drift  (now 
BaiUy  West)  the  diggers  form^  angular  fovemment  and 
dected  Theodore  Parker  as  their  preiidenL  Moat  of  the  diggers 
being  British  subjects,  the  high  commissioner  of  South  Africa 
interfered,  and  a  Cape  ofl'ici.al  was  appointetl  magistrate  at 
Klip  Drift,  rrcsi<lent  Parker  resiKninK  otT^ce  in  February  1871. 
At  this  time  the  "  drj'  di^;^;in^;^."  of  wliich  Kimberley  is  the 
Centre,  had  been  discovered,-  and  over  the  miners  there  the 
Orange  Free  State  asserted  jurisdiction.  'I  he  land  w;i!i,  however, 
claimed  by  Nicholas  Watcrlvocr,  who,  on  the  advice  of  hLs  agent, 
David  Aniot,  petitioned  the  British  to  take  over  his  countiy. 
>T1ii»  Great  Britafai  conaented  to  do,  and  on  the  27th  of  October 
S871  pnclamationa  waaa  imued  Iqr  the  high  commirnHNier 

'  The  Griqeaa,  a«  a  dtadnettribe,  nuwtljeied  at  the  Cape  ecflaui  of 

MOa  but  (alt^.  They  have  largely  intermarrii-d  with  Kaffir  and 
Becbuaaa  tribe*. 

'Tfn-  ordtT  of  discovery  of  the  chief  mine*  was:— Dutoitspan, 
S4:pt  1.^7.1;  niiirfr,"tein,  Nov.  1870;  DeBccRtMay  §971;  Colea- 
berg  Kop  (Kimberley;,  July  1871. 


receiving  Waterboer  and  his  Griquas  as  British  subjects  and 
defining  the  limitaof  his  territory.  In  addition  to  the  Kimberley 
district  this  territory  included  that  part  of  the  diamondiferoua 
area  which  had  been  claimed  by  the  Transvaal,  but  which  bad 
been-dfldaiiBd,  aa  the  result  of  the  art>itiatioa  of  R.  W.  Keate, 
lieutanaatptDvemor  of  Natal, psoCefWutarboar^lyid.  Oudie 
4th  of  November  a  small  party  of  Cape  Meuated  Polloe  took 
prisewlew  ol  the  dry  diggings  and  kolrted  the  Britisb  flag. 
Shortly  afterwaada  the  wprpsrntative  of  this  Orange  Free  State 
withdrew.  The  State  was  greatly  incensed  by  the  action 
of  the  British  government,  hut  the  dispute  .as  to  the  sovereignty 
was  settled  in  1876  by  the  payment  of  £90,000  by  the  British 
to  the  Free  State  aaconpcnaatioiu  fee  any  tojuiy  inflicted  OB  the 

state. 

7  he  diners,  -.vho  under  the  nominal  rule  of  the  Transvaal  and 
Free  State  had  enjoyed  practical  independence,  found  the 
new  government  did  little  for  thdr  benefit,  and  a  period  of  dis- 
order ensued,  which  was  not  put  an  end  to  by  the  appointment 
in  January  1873  of  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Richard  Southey'as 
sole  administrator,  in  place  ol  the  three  comminiionm  who 
had  previottaty  entdttd  aatboittjr.  In  the  Juiy  feUowiag  the 
lenilMy  was  made  a  csown  ookmy  and  Southey'e  title  changed 
to  that  of  fcutenant  genrmer.  The  flovcrament  remahisd 
unpopular,  the  diggers  oompJaining  of  its  unrepresentative 
character,  the  heavy  taxation  exacted,  and  the  inadequate 
protection  of  property.  They  formed  a  society  for  mutual 
protection,  and  the  discontent  was  so  great  that  an  armed  force 
was  sent  (early  in  1S7  r)  frtim  the  C:ipe  to  overawe  the  agitators. 
-At  llie  same  lime  measures  were  taken  to  ren<icr  the  government 
more  popular.  The  settlement  0:  the  d;sjiuie  '.Mlh  tin-  I  ree 
Statcpaved  the  way  tor  the  annexation  ot  C.riqualand  to  iIk  Cape 
Colony  on  the  15th  of  October  i  HSo. 

Se*-  KiMnKRi.EY,  Cape  Colokv.  Thavsvaai,  and  (^hant.k  Krkk 
Statf..  For  the  early  history  of  the  eoiintry  and  ,111  aeeount  of  lile 
at  the  diggings,  1871-187S,  consult  G.  M'Call  Thcal's  Compendium 
of  the  Hitiiryand  GiognMaftfSuiA  Africa  (London,  1878),  chaptces 
xl.  and  xlL;  Oaidner  F.  wuKains,  Tke  Diamond  Mines  of  SMOk 
Africa  (New  York  and  London.  1902) ;  and  (he  work*  bearing  on  the 
subject  quoted  in  that  book.  See  alw)  Thcal's  History  of  South 
Africa  .  .  .  (London,  1893);  J.  Camplx-ll.  Travels  in 

South  Afnia  (Lon-lnn.  I  'M  5,  ',  Triwels  .  .  .  A  Second  Journey  .  .  . 
(2  vols.,  Loiwlon,  1822);  the  Blue  Books  C.  459  of  1871  and  C.  508  of 
1873  (the  last-named  containing  the  Keate  award,  &c.) ;  the  Grtqua> 
land  West  report  _  in  Papers  reialine  to  Her  ilcjaiy't  Colonial 
Possessions,  part  ii.  (1875),  and  the  Lifr  o(  Sir  Richard  Soulhey, 
K .C-if.C,  bv  A.  Wilmot  (Lonilrn.  ioo_(i.  J  .  i  the  (iriqii.i  [xviplc 
conmilt  C,.  \V'.  Slow,  The  Native  Racfs  of  South  Afnm,  eh.Tpiers  x\  ii.- 
XX.  (London,  1905). 

GRISAILLE,  a  French  term,  derived  from  gris,  grey,  for 
painting  in  monochrome  in  various  shades  of  grey,  particulaify 
used  in  decoration  to  represent  objects  in  relief.  The  frescoes 
of  the  roof  of  the  Sistinc  chapel  have  portions  of  the  design  in 
grisaille.  At  Hamptoo  Court  the  lower  part  of  the  deoontion 
of  the  great  staircase  by  VcnIolitairliMHiL  Iheten  iaaisB 
applied  to  monochrome  |**Wt"g  In  and  also  to  stained 

glass;  a  fine  example  of  grfattiSr  tfaaa  b  In  the  window  known 
as  the  Five  SiMsn,  «t  tSe  end  of  tiw  aoRb  tnncpt  la  Yotfc 

cathedral. 

ORISELDA,  a  heroine  of  romance.  She  is  said  to  have  been 
the  wife  of  Walter,  marquis  of  Siiluces  or  -Saluzzo,  in  the  nth 
century,  and  her  misfortunes  were  con.sidcrcd  to  belong  to 
histor>-  when  they  were  handled  by  Boccaccio  and  Petrarch, 
although  the  probability  is  that  Kci.  <  .u  cio  borrowed  his  narrative 
from  a  Provencal  JMiau.  He  included  it  in  the  recitations 
of  the  tenth  day  {Decameroru),  and  must  have  written  it  about 
i  VSo.  Petrarch  related  it  in  a  Latin  letter  in  1373,  and  his 
translation  formed  the  basis  of  much  of  the  later  literature. 
The  letter  wsa  {Minted  Iqr  Ulridi  Zd  about  hT^,  and  often 
aubeequeatly.  It  was  translated  Into  French  as  le  FaHesue  de 

'  Sir  Ridiard  Souths  (ttos-kgoi)  was  the  son  of  one  of  the 
emigrants  from  the  wuot  M  England  to  Cape  Colony  (fgao).  He 
organized  and  comoianded  a  corps  of  Guide«  in  the  Kaffir  war  of 

■it.U  '.IS.  andwaswithSirHarr>'Smithat  Boomplaats  (1)^48).  Fraca 
lftf(4  10  i87J  hi-  u.i^  roloni.il  sk  r(  t.it  y  .il  the  (.  ajx-.  He  gave  up  his 
appointment  in  f ■.rii;n.i!;ir!i!  \\r--.t  -n  1 XJ.',  and  lived  tbmafter  in 
nlirement.    In  lti<9l  he  was  created  a  K.C.M.G. 
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(irisclidts  and  printed  at  Brfhatt-Loudfoc  in  14S4,  and  its 
I  [i^l^tily  ii  bhown  by  th*  number  of  early  edilioiis  quoR-d  by 
Brunei  {,M<i»uci  iu  lihrmre.  j  r.  Pctrarcal.  The  story  was 
draioatized  in  1305.  *fid  a  Mysfere  de  Cnsdidn.  marqutse  de 
Salmsts  par  per$annaiges  was  printed  hy  Jchan  UurJoas  (no  date). 
Chaucer  followed  PeLnrch's  vnrstoi}  in  tbe  Cm$erbUTy  Tales. 
Ralph  Raddiile,  who  flourished  under  Henry  VIII.,  is  said  to 
have  written  a  play  on  tbe  subject,  and  the  story  was  dramatized 
by  Thomas  Dekker,  Henry  Chettle  and  W.  Hau^fhton  in  1603. 

An  example  of  the  m.iny  ballads  of  CrisHda  is  Kivcn  in  T.  IWonpy's 
Garland  of  Good  Wiil  (1685).  and  the  i7ih<eMury  chap-bouk,  TV 
Uitlory  iff  Patient  Griiel  (1619).  waseditcd  by  H.  B.  Wheatley 

(or  tiiL'  \'ition  Society  with  a  bibliographical  and  literary  inuoductioa. 

GRISI.  GIULIA  (i8it-i86o).  Italian  opcra-singcr,  daughter 
of  one  ot  N'a{iolc()n  s  Italian  officers,  was  bom  in  Milan.  She 
came  of  a  f^inuly  u(  musical  gifts,  her  maternal  aunt  joscphiiiu 
Gra^^ni  (ijji-tSjo)  being  a  iawuritc  opcra-singcr  both  0!i  llie 
continent  and  in  London;  her  mother  h.id  also  been  a  linger, 
and  her  elder  sister  Ciiudctta  and  her  cousin  Carlott.-j  were  bdth 
exceedingly  talented,  (iiuiia  sras  trained  to  a  oauaiail  career, 
and  made  her  stage  d^bui  in  183.$.  Kosiim  and  Bellini  both 
took  an  interest  in  her,  and  at  Milan  she  was  the  first  Adalgisa 
1b  BuHiiii's  Norma,  in  which  Pasta  took  the  title-part.  Grisi 
■HiMnd  Id  Phis  in  tfjAf  w  Smiiiunids  in  RouiBi's  dptt% 
«ad  ted  •  graft  aMCMS}  isd  la  liy*  rfie  anamsd  la  LMdoto. 
H«  vok*  w  vMUkat  dnmtit  afuino^  wd  lur 
perifioB  m  m  prina  imm  OMitiwd  tut  tlirty  yens.  She 
was  a  paiticulariy  fine  actress,  and  in  London  opera  her  associa- 
tion with  %ach  ^nfi^ersas Lablacbe,  Rubini,  Tamburini  and  Mario 
was  lonff  n  rr  ?  rnbcred  as  the  palmy  days  of  Italian  opera.  In 
18 J4  she  toured  with  Alario  in  .America.  5»hcha<!  m.i,rri*d  Count 
de  Melcy  in  i8j6,  but  this  ended  in  a  divorce;  and  in  1.H56  she 
married  Mario  {q.v.).  Sbti  died  ia  Berlin  on  the  agth  of  November 

QBISON  {Galictis  viliata),  a  catnivuruus  nvamaial,  of  the 
faoiQy  MuitetiJiie,  common  in  Gsntral  and  South  America  and 
MCBCOk  It  is  about  tb*  six*  of  •  iMinen,  and  has  the  npper 
sorface  of  a  bluish-grey  tint,  ud  the  andtt  surface  is  dark 
bioao.  The  g^ina  Ltcs  <n  amaQ  w*™**'*^  and  hiida,  and  ia 
seukd  diatiltti  ia  dntiuctlw  t*  pwdtiy.  MuumSftgSm 
(C.dl|giiiMdj),iriUith*iiinei«ii(e,fiMiomHdlai8c».  Another 
member  of  the  fentn  is  thetaynor  tahra  (C.  torftora),  ebout  as 
targe  as  an  otter,  with  a  ran^  from  Mexico  to  AigeOtilHU  Ulis 
species  hunts  in  companies  (see  Caknivqka). 

ORISONS  ((.er.  Oraubundrn) .  the  most  easterly  of  the  Swiss 
cantons  and  also  the  LirKtst  in  extent,  liiounh  relatively  the 
most  sparsely  populated.  Its  total  urea  is  j/sv-  «!-  rn.,  of 
which  1634-4  *fe  tiassed  as  '"  pruductive  "  (forests 

Covering  5031  sq.  m.  and  vineyard.";  i-^  sq.  m.j,  hut  ii  h.Ts  also 
138-6  sq.  m.  oi  giacim,  ranking  in  tbiis  respect  next  after  the 
Valais  and  before  Bern.  The  whole  canton  is  monntainous,  the 
principal  glacier  groups  being  those  <d  the  Tttdi,  N.  (ii,8&7  ft.), 
of  Medels,  S.W.  (Pis  Mcdd.  lo.so^lL),  9t  the  Rhcinwald  or  the 
Adula  Alps,  S.W.  (RhciBiraUhoray  11,149  with  tbe  chid 
sottiee  of  tbe  Rhine,  ot  the  BenUna,  S.£.  (PIz  Bemina,  i3,30«  tt.}, 
the  neat  exteaoive,  of  the  Aibid«.E.  (Pt»  JCeich,  bi4*S  fl.), 
«Dd  of  the  Slmtta,  N^.  (Ftelineid;  ii,sei  ft.).  The  prindptl 
valleys  are  those  of  the  upper  Rhine  and  of  the  upper  Inn  (or 
Engadine,  9.'.).  The  three  main  sources  of  the  Rhine  arc  in 
the  c.-\nton.  ThevaJlr  .  i  f  -  hcN'ordrr  RJune iscaUed the  fiiindner 
Ohcrland,  that  of  the  Miiiel  Rhine  the  \'a!  Medels,  -and  that  of 
the  liinter  Rliine  (the  principal),  in  diiiercni  p.irts  of  its  course, 
the  Khtiuwild.  the  iScbams  valley  and  the  J^omlcschg  valic>', 
white  the  tipper  valley  oi  tbe  Jub.i  i.s  named  the  Ohcrhalbstein. 
ihc  cltid  atflucnis  oi  the  Rhiitc  in  the  (.anion  .%rc  the  Glenoei 
(flowing  through  the  Lugnetz  valley),  the  .\vcrs  Rhine,  Cbe 
Albuta  [s>u>Ucn  by  tbe  Julia,  and  the  Landwasscr),  the  Piesstir 
(Schai]li^  valley]  and  the  Landquart  (contBg  from  the  I'lat- 
tigaa).  The  Rhine  and  the-Iim  few  nmcAlve^iato  the  Mocth 
and  the  Bhck  Seas.  OfolberitRaiiHitfaittif  ValKaoccoionu 
theTki^udiotheto,whiietheMiaiiaflcMera  (ValBicgMitia) 
and  tbe  Poachiaviwi  j^b  Iflie  Adda^aiidtbe  BanbichiMiMMi 


valley)  ihe  jVdiRC,  all  four  thus  ultimately  reaching  the  .Xdriatir 
Sea.  The  inner  valleys  are  the  highe.st  in  Central  Europe,  and 
among  the  loftiest  villai^es  arc  Jul,  Og^tf  fl.  (the  highest  pcr- 
maneritly  inhabited  vi!lai;i  in  the  Alps),  at  the  head  of  the  .\vers 
glen,  and  St  Merits,  6037  it.,  in  the  Upper  Engadine.  The 
\amtt  eoiiKes  of  tlie  various  streams  arc  rent  by  rcmarkaUe 
gorges,  such  as  the  Via  Mala,  the  Rofna,  the  Schyn,  and  Lhoee 
in  the  .-Vvets,  Medels  and  Lognetz  glens,  as  well  as4hat  of  the 
Z41geintheLaBd«Mcr#eD.  Behiw  Coizv,  aear  Malui,  good 
wine  is  piodiioed,  wldkilB  the  Val  MeMoeo,  ftb,  niaeatid  dieit« 
nutk&wiMk  But  the  forests  mi  the  mouatain  pastoragts  are 
tbe  chief  soorce  of  wealth.  The  Tower  pastures  maintain  a  fine 
breed  of  cows,  while  the  upper  are  let  out  in  summer  to  Berga- 
ma,5quc  shepherds.  There  are  niajiy  mineral  springs,  such  as 
those  of  St  Moritz,  Schub,  Alvaneu,  Fideris.  I^-  I'rcse  and  San 
Bernardino.  The  dimate  and  veRi-lation,  save  on  the  southern 
s.iopeof  the  Alps,  are  alpine  and  severe.  But  yearly  vatst  numbers 
ot  stran^rs  visit  diiierent  s,fxAs  in  the  canton,  e^peciaiiy  Uavos 
[q.v.y,  .\rosa  and  the  Eng.vhnc.  An  yet  there  are  comparatively 
few  railways.  There  is  one  from  Maienfctd  (continued  north 
to  Citnstaaoeand  north-west  to  Ziirich)  to  Cotre  (xi  m.),  which 
sends  off  a  branch  line  from  l4ind<iuan,  K.,  past  Klosiers  to 
Davos  (31  m.).  From  Coire  tiic  line  bears  west  to  Reicheom 
(«  m,),  whenoc  eae  hrwh  wi  beneath  the  AUmIb  Pes 
to  St  -Moclu  C9»  m.},  lad  namtfav  S.W.  vp  th«  HhMer  Khine 
va!teytollai)n(9a|a.).  Them  nii^  however,  a  Mabvef  fine 
carriage  lendft  earns  the  pesRe  leading  to  or  temods  It^. 
Besides  those  leading  to  the  Engadine  may  be  noted  the  roads 
from  nane  past  Discnth;  over  the  Obcralp  Pass  (6719  fl.)  to 
An<lermalt ,  from  1  Ji  rii;  li  r.  [In  I  m,-:-, ler  I'a.ss  i&jSg  It. i  to 
Biasca.  on  the  Ciottfiaid  railway,  irom  Keiehenau  past 
Tbusis  and  SplCi^n  over  the  San  liernardino  Pass  (6761;  ft  )  to 
Bcliinzona  on  the  same  r.-iiiway  line,  and  from  Spliigcn  over  tbe 
SjiltlRen  Passi'6^46  It.lto  Chiavcnna.  ThcScjjlimer  Pas.^ ft  ) 
from  the  Juliet  route  to  tbe  Maloja  route  tias  now  only  a  mule 
path,  but  was  probably  ktKswn  in  Roman  times  (as  was  poasihly 
tht  SplQgen),  and  was  much  freqnented  in  the  middle  ages. 

The  population  of  the  canton  in  1900  was  104,530.  Of  tUh 
number  55.115  (aMlaly  near  Ceire  aad  JDawis,  in  thcPiftttlfen 
and  in  tte  lirhseifgg  indky)  wm  PntastiBtSi  nfeie  49,i4« 
(naMr  the  Bindnst  Otaiiaad,  tbe  VaB  Meaoceo  and  the 
Oberitalbetefai)  wewltomBalsts,  vhOi  tbesentte  ab»  114  Jews 
(81  of  whom  lived  in  Dams).  In  pefet  el  language  48,76a 
(mainly  near  Coiie  and  Davos,  hi  the  PilMtigau  and  ia  tbe 
Schanfigi;  valley)  were  German  ■  rn'.i  while  i7,53<)  (mostly 
intheVal  MesocCO.thc  ValBregaRiia  and  thev.illeyot  I'oschiavo, 
but  inciudinK  a  ntunber  of  Italian  labour  r  (-0^:: I  r.  the 
construction  of  the  Albula  railway)  were  Ilaban-spcaking. 
But  the  char.icteiislic  tongue  of  the  (irisons  is  a  survival  of  an 
ancient  Romance  language  (the  imgim  rmtiea  of  the  Komaa 
Elmpirr),  which  has  lagged  behind  its  sisters.  It  has  a  scanty 
printed  literature,  but  is  still  widely  spoken,  so  that,  of  tlie 
38,651  persons  in  tbe  Swiss  Confederation  who  speak  it,  no  fewer 
than  5M79  oe  in  the  Grisons.  It  is  diitingaisfaed  into  twe 
dbdecs*:  the  Komomch  (soeoctlnm  wrongly  caBed  RocMHncbK 
wMch  pteralls  in  Iba  Bihidaer  OberiaiMtaiid  hi  the  Hfntct  RMne 
valley  (Schema  and  Domtescbg),  and  the  LaSn  (doeriy  idsted 
to  the  toogoe  spok«»  in  parts  of  the  Soath  Tyrol) ,  that  survives 
iifi  the  Engadine  and  in  the  neighTiouring  valleys  o(  Bergiin, 
Oberhiliwlein  and  Mttnster.  (See  F.  Rausth's  GachUkle  d<r 
LikraluT  d>'S  rhiflc-r^vMniichen  Vulkfs,  Kraiikforl,  iSjo, 
and  Mr  Coolidftc's  bibliography  of  this  lantrtia^-*  yiven  oa 
pp.  9»-Jt  of  I.orria  and  Martel's  L»  Massij  d4  ia  Bfrninti,  Ziln'eb, 
1804.)  Vet  in  the  midst  of  this  Romance-speaking  jxipulation 
are  islets  (mostly,  it  not  entirely,  due  to  immigration  in  the 
13th  centurj-  front  the  German-speaking  Upper  Valais)  of 
Oerrmn-speaking  inhabitants,  so  in  the  Vnls  and  Soficn  glens, 
and  ai  Ofactsnsea  (all  in  the  Bikndntr  Qberkuid),  ia  tile  Rhcin- 
wald <ihe  higbeet  part  of  the  Hinter  Khiac  valley),  and  in  tbe 
Avers ^ea (ndddle  reach  of  the  Bi<iter  RUne v«]l^>,  «»iidl ab 
i&aadataandDavoiitaelL  . 

Tbcf*  Is  not  much  indnstiial- activity  in  (h>  Gtiioiia.  A 
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considerable  portion  of  the  population  is  cr.gagrci  in  attending 
to  the  want*  of  the  forrign  visitors,  but  lKltc  is  :i  ccmsidcrablc 
trade  with  Italy,  particularly  in  the  winca  of  the  Valteliioa, 
while  many  young  men  seek  their  fortunes  abroad  (returning 
home  after  having  accumulated  a  small  stock  of  money)  as 
confectioners,  pastry-cooks  and  coffc«-housc  keepers.  A  certain 
aamber  of  lead  aod  lilvct  miius  wen  fonnerly  worked,  bnt  an 
nowabaodoMd.  Hie  capital  of  dMCwtoaiiCoiic  («.«.). 

The  cautaa  k  divided  into  14  adninbtimtive  diatikts,  and 
inchidce  ooumoms.  It  aendt  a  immbm  (elected  by  a 
popular  vote)  to  the  Federal  StUnderatk,  and  $  menbeis  (also 
elected  by  a  popular  vote)  to  the  Federal  Naiunudrath.  The 
existing  cantonal  constitution  was  accepted  by  the  people  in  iHrji, 
and  came  into  force  on  rsl  January  iSq.).  The  legislature 
(Orosirulh — no  numbers  fixed  by  the  constitution  I  is  elected 
luf  J  years  by  a  popular  vote,  as  are  the  5  members  of  lite 
executive  {KUinralh)  for  jvcars.  'Ihe  "  obligatory  referendum  " 
obtains  in  the  case  of  all  la^^s  and  important  matters  of  expendi- 
ture, while  3000  citizens  can  demand  ("facultative referendum") 
a  popular  vote  as  to  resolutions  and  ordinances  made  by  the 
legislature.  Three  thousand  citizens  also  have  the  llg^  of 
"  initiative  "  aa  to  kgialative  projects^  but  5000  aigBatiuee  are 
teqioired  lor  a  impciaed  miiioD  ol  the  raiitiiiipal  awititiitiaii. 
la  the  Kveime  and  apeoditure  of  theairtwn  thataxnaiewver 
ceonted.  This  cbuscs  an  apparent  delidt  wUdi  h  carried  to 
the  capital  account,  and  is  met  by  the  land  tax  (art.  to  of  the 
constitution),  so  that  there  is  never  a  real  deficit,  as  the  amount 
of  the  land  tax  varies  annually  according  to  the  amount  that 
mu!.!  be  provided.  In  llie  pre-1701)  constitution  of  the  three 
Raetian  Leagues  the  system  of  the  "  rcferenduni  "  was  in 
working  as  early  as  the  t6th  century,  not  merely  as  between 
the  three  Leagues  themselves,  but  as  between  the  bailiwicks 
{HochgtrkhU),  the  sovereign  uoita  wttbin  each  League,  and 
sometimes  (as  in  the  Upper  Eagadiae)  between  the  viilages 
com[>osing  each  bailiwick. 

The  greater  part  (excluding  the  three  valleys  where  the 
inhabitants  apeak  Italian)  of  tbe  modcni  canton  of  the  Griaona 
fanned  the  aouthem  part  of  the  peovince  of  Itaetk  (pnibnbly  tbe 
atwriiiiMil  inhaWtanti,  the  Raeti,  were  Celts  rather  thsBi  «§ 
WM  fomtetljr  bdieved,  Etroacans),  set  up  by  tbe  Romans  after 
their  conquest  of  the  region  in  15  b.c.  The  Roinanizcd  inhabi- 
tants were  to  a  certain  extent  (The  Romonsch  or  I.adin  tongue 
is  a  survival  of  the  Roman  dominion)  Teutonizcd  under  tht 
Ostrogoths  (a. I).  40,3-537)  and  under  the  FranLs  (from  5;,; 
onwards).  (Governors  calleri  Prarsidfs  arc  mentioned  in  the 
"th  and  Sth  centuries,  while  members  of  t  he  same  family  occupied 
the  episcopal  see  of  Coire  (founded  4th-5th  centuries).  About 
806  Charles  the  Great  made  this  region  into  a  county,  but  in 
831  the  bishop  procured  for  his  dominions  exemption  ("  im- 
munity "}  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  counts,  while  before  847 
Ua  see  was  transferred  from  the  Italian  province  of  Milan  to  the 
German  province  of  Maina  (Mayoue)  and  was  thus  cut  oS  from 
Italy  to  be  jouied  to  Gcnnaigr.  bt  ytf  tbe  ttgioa  wna  united 
with  the  dadv  of  Alamaaali,  but  the  hUwp  atUl  ntained 
practical  lodependeace,  and  Ub  wide>q>Fead  dominiomi  placed 
him  even  above  the  abbots  of  Discntis  and  Pfifers,  who  likewise 
enjoyed  "  immunity."  In  the  loth  century  the  bishop  obtained 
fresh  privileges  from  the  eni[KTors  (besides  the  \'al  Bregaglia  in 
goci.  and  so  became  the  chief  of  the  many  feudal  noblea  who 
struggled  lor  [lowcr  in  the  region.  He  became  a  prince  of  the 
empire  m  1 170  and  later  aUied  himself  with  tbe  rising  power 
(in  the  region)  of  the  Habsburgers,  This  led  in  1367  to  the 
foundation  of  the  League  of  God's  House  or  the  GoUeshausbuni 
(composed  of  the  city  and  chapter  of  Coire,  and  of  the  bishop's 
subjects,  especially  in  the  Engadine,  Val  Bicgaglia,  Domkschg 
and  Oberhalbstein)  in  order  to  stem  Us  rising  ponir,  the  bishop 
cnteiing  it  in  139a.  In  139s  ^  ^hbot  of  IHientit,theaienof 
the  Luffwta  vdky,  and  tbe  great  feudal  lords  of  Risnns  and 
&»  (in  IM9  the  COOnts  of  Wodenbetg  came  in)  formed  another 
League,  caOed  tbe  Ober  Bund  (as  comprising  the  highlands  in 
the  V'ordcr  Rhine  valley)  and  also  wrongly  the  "  tJrey  League  " 
(as  the  word  interpreted  "  grey  "  is  simply  a  misreading  of 


f,r\i:cn  or  counts,  though  the  false  view  has  given  rise  to  the  name 
of  Grisons  or  GraubUnden  for  the  whole  canton),  their  alliance 
being  strengthened  in  1434  when,  too,  the  tree  men  of  the 
Rheinwald  and  Schams  came  in,  and  in  1480  the  Val  Mesocco 
also.  FinaUy,  in  1436,  the  third  Raetian  League  was  founded, 
t  hat  of  t  he  Z^mgeriehteiAtiiid  or  League  of  the  Ten  J  urisdictiont, 
by  tbe  former  nibjects  of  the  count  of  Toggenburg,  whoae 
dynasty  then  became  extinct;  they  include  the  inhaMtaata  of 
the  Prittigan,  Davos,  Maienfdd,  the  Scfaanfigs  nUey,  Chni^ 
waldcn, and  the  loidshipof  BdCort  {ijt,  the  region  round  Alvaneu), 
and  formed  ten  bailiwicks,  whence  the  name  of  the  League.  In 
1450  the  ZehngerUhUnbuni  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
Giiiifih-justmnd  and  in  1471  with  the  Ober  Bund;  but  of  the 
so  called  fi^rpetual  alliance  at  Vazcrol,  near  Tiefenkai^U-U, 
there  e\iits  no  authei-.tic  evidence  in  the  olde-st  chrorucles,  though 
diets  wcfc  held  there,  iiy  a  suvi^ession  of  purchases  (1477-1496) 
nearly  all  the  possessions  01  the  extinct  dynasty  of  the  counts  of 
Toggenburg  in  the  Prattig.iu  had  come  to  the  junior  or  Tyiolese 
Une  of  the  Hab&burgcrs.  On  its  extinction  (1496)  in  turn  they 
passed  to  the  elder  h'ne.  the  head  of  which,  Maximilian,  was 
already  emperor-clcct  and  desired  to  maintain  the  rights  of  his 
family  there  and  in  the  Lower  Engadine.  Qenoe  in  {497  the 
<76er  Bund  aod  in  1498  tbe  GMCnikoiw&mid  became  alUea  of  tb* 
Swiss  Conferkrartoo.  War  broke  out  in  1499,  bnt  was  ended  by 
the  great  Swiaa  victory  (i»nd  May  1490)  at  tbe  battle  of  the 
Calven gorge (alwve  Mais)  which,  added  toanothcr  Swiss  victory 
at  Domacb  (near  Basel),  compelled  the  emperor  to  recognize 
the  practiciil  independence  of  the  Swiss  and  their  allies  of  the 
Kmpire.  The  religious  Reformation  brought  disunion  into  the 
three  Leagues,  ai  the  Ober  Bund  dung  in  the  main  to  the  old 
faith,  and  for  this  reason  their  connexion  with  the  Swiss  Gon- 
fedcration  was  much  weakened.  In  1526,  by  the  ,\rticles  of 
lianx,  the  last  remaining  traces  of  the  temporal  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishop  of  Coire  was  abolished.  In  i486  Poschiavo  bad  at 
last  been  secured  from  Milan,  and  Maienfeld  with  Malans  was 
bought  in  150Q,  while  m  1549  the  Val  Mesocco  (included  in  the 
Obtr  Bmmi  toot  1480)  parciiaaed  its  freedom  of  its  lords,  tbe 
TtinAaftfam^aflfilaB.  In  tsia  the  three  Lcnguetooniinercd 
ffoea  miaa  Ae  rich  and  foitile  Valtdlina,  with  Bormioand 
Cbbvenna,  and  held  these  dbtricla  as  subject  lands  till  in  1797 
they  were  annexed  to  the  Cisalpine  Republic.  The  struggle 
for  lucrative  offices  in  these  lands  further  iharpeiied  the  long 
r: ,  I-v  between  the  families  of  Planta  (Engadine)  and  Salis 
iV.u  fJregagUa),  while  in  the  17th  century  this  rivalry  was 
complicated  by  political  enmities,  as  the  I'kiiilas  favoured  the 
Spanish  side  and  the  Salis  that  of  France  during  the  long  struggle 
(1620-1630)  for  the  Valtellina  (see  jE..s-.\rsCH  anil  \  alteluna). 
Trotiblcs  arose  (16J2)  also  in  the  Fraltigau  through  the  attempts 
of  the  Habsburgers  to  force  the  inhabitants  to  give  up  Pro- 
testantism. Finally,  after  the  emperor  had  formally  recognised, 
by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648),  tbe  independence  of  the 
Swiss  Confederal  ion,  tlie  tighta  of  tbe  Habsburgers  in  tbe 
Prittigan  and  the  Lower  Bttgadbe  weie  bought  up  (1649  and 
i6s3>.  Bat  the  Aaatiian  endiBief  of  Tbn^  (L««w  Enpiidine) 
and  of  Simns  (near  Reicfaenau)  were  only  annmed  to  tbe  Orisons 
in  1809  and  181 5  respectively,  in  each  case  France  holding  the 
lordship  for  a  short  time  after  its  cession  by  Austria.  In  1748 
(finally  in  1762)  the  three  Leagues  .secured  the  upper  portion 
of  the  valley  of  MUnster.  In  1700  the  French  invaded  the 
canton,  which  became  the  scene  of  a  iierce  conflict  (1799-1800) 
between  them  and  the  united  Russian  and  Austrian  army,  in  the 
a>urse  of  which  the  French  burnt  (May  1799)  the  ancient  convent 
of  Discniis  with  aU  its  literary  treasures.  In  April  1799  tbe 
pravMonal  government  agreed  to  the  incorporation  of  the  three 
Leaf;ues  in  the  Helvetic  Republic,  though  it  was  not  tOl  June 
1801  that  tbe  cenloa  cf  RaetiB  became  formally  part  of  tbe 
Helvetic  Republle.  In  tSos,  by  Napoleon'a  Act  el  Mediation, 
it  eatendt  ander  tbe  name  of  Canton  of  the  ffiiaoos  or  Giau- 
bUnden,  tbeieoonstltuted  Swiss  Codfederatkn,  of  which  it 
then  first  became  a  full  member. 

AifTHORiTiF.s. — A.  .Andrea,  Va^  Bcrt^rll  fFraui-nfcld.  n/oi); 
BrntdmritschukU  in  11  Vorlragtn,  by  various  writers  (Coire,  1903); 
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Codex  dipiomaikus  RatHoe  (5  vol*.,  Coire,  1848-1886);  W.  Coxc, 
Tr«teis  in  Swiiierlaai,  toL  ii.  af  tlw  1789  London  edition ;  E.  Dunant, 
La  lUnnitm  tUs  GrUmu  i  taSttUie  {179^-1799)  (Basel,  1899); 
G.  Ficnt,  Das  Pratlitau  (2nd  cd„  Davos.  1897);  P.  Foflfa,  Pas 
btndntrische  MunsUrthal  (Coire,  1864);  F.  Fossati.  Codice  dif^o- 
matuo  deUa  /J«ui  (originally  publiiihed  in  the  Periodko  of  the 
Sotieti  ilarita  a  Comense  at  Como;  separate  reprint,  Como,  1901); 
R.  A.  Garuoni,  BtUrag/t  tur  Kenninis  d.  bundnerischen  Referendum} 
(ZOricb,  1890);  Mn  Henry  FraahfieU.  A  Summtr  Ttmr  te  At 
Grimu  (London,  i86a);  C.  and  F.  Jeclclin,  Dtr  AnM  GmMnitiu 
am  Srh-MibenkrUt  {1499)  (Davos,  1899);  C.  von  Moor,  Gtuhirhle 
ton  Curraetifn  (2  vols.,  CQir<^,  1870-1874),  and  Wteateiser  (Coire, 
187?);  E.  Lcchncr.  Das  Thai  Berteil  \.2\\i\  <<1.  Liipiis.  1874); 
fj.  ix-onhartii.  Dai  Poschiavinothnl  1  I^clp/i^'.  i'^5'/';  A.  Inrri  i  aii<l 
E.  \.  Martel,  Lt  Massif  de  la  Berntna  (Upper  Enradinc  and  V;<l 
Bnegaglia)  (ZMridi,  P.  C.  VM  FlaiiM,  iteote  JtaaMm  (Berlin, 
1873) :  Du  daraelittken  HerrKkaflen  in  d.  FetMmit  {Bern.  188 1 ) ; 
GeukukU  von  CraubUnden  (Bern,  1892):  and  Chronikd.  Fam&it  fan 
Planla  (ZQrich,  1893);  VV.  PLutner,  DU  Entstehung  d.  Frtislaales 
ier  3  Biindf  (Davos,  1895).  R.  v<in  Knlinvi-HiNTegg,  Der  Zuz 
Stmorofs  durch  die  Schweiz  in  iStiinri.  iH4,S);  N-  S,ili>  SMi;Ui>. 

Dit  Familie.  von  Salis  (Lindau,  1891);  G.  Ttvcolialdi  Das  Bundnrr 
ObeHand  (Coire,  1861),  and  MHarMdar  mu  dm  rkotitekm  Alpen 
(trd  ed.,  Coire,  1693);  N.  Vataer,  J^tamus  vm  Phnla  (A.  1572) 
(2ttrkh.  1888);  R.  Wagner  and  L.  R.  von  Salis.  RechhqutUrn  d. 
Cant.  Gnuba»dtn  (Basel,  F.  Jccklin.  Materialen  sur 

Standes-  und  Landts/ifichifhtf  Cfm.  ni.  Biinde  ((>raubundcn). 
;  !'>!  iSoj  (pt.  i.,  Retfsfn.  «.c-  p.:l:li'.lnil  ,il  Basel  in  1907).  See  also 
COI  RE,  ENCAOINB,  JBNATSCU  and  VaL  I ELLINA.        (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

6BISW0U^  ftUFUt  VnilOT  (1S15-1857),  Amaican  editor 
and  compiler,  was  born  in  Benaon,  Vermont,  on  tlie  xsth  of 
February  181 5.    He  travelled  extensively,  worked  in  newspaper 

offices,  was  a  Baptist  clergyman  for  a  timi-,  ;inti  finally  Iwamc 
a  journalist  in  N'ew  ^'ork  City,  where  he  wai  successively  a 
member  of  the  staffs  of  The  Brollurr  Jonathan,  The  Snv  World 
(1850-1840)  and  The  Sew  Yorker  (1840).  From  1H41  to  1843 
lie  ediu<i  Graham's  Magatinc  (Philadelphia),  and  added  to 
its  list  of  contributors  many  leading  American  writers.  From 
1850  to  1853  he  edited  the  Internaliontd  Magazine  (New  York). 
wUcb  b  tSsa  was  taatgeA  into  Harper's  Magazine.  He  died  in 
New  YoA.  Qty  on  the  37th  of  August  1857.  He  is  best  known 
aa  the  oompiler  and  editor  of  various  anthokvies  (with  brief 
bfaffaplifaa  and  oitiqiica},  aucfa  aa  Poelt  and  Pittry  tf  Amtrica 
(1843),  hia  meat  pofiitlar  and  valuabk  book;  Prm  WriUn  of 
Amtriea  (1846);  Ptmde  Ptttt  if  Amtrka  (1848);  ud  Sacred 
Poets  of  EH^nd  and  Amtriea  (1840).  Of  hb  own  writings  his 
ReptMicanCourt:  or  American  Society  in  the  Days  of  Washington 
(i8;4)  is  the  only  one  01  piTm;iiu-nt  v.iluc.  lie  edited  the  first 
American  edition  of  Milton's  j)rose  works  11845).  '•'■od,  as  literary 
executor,  edited,  with  James  R.  Lowl-U  and  X.  I'.  Willis,  the 
works  ( I^S;o)  of  Edgar  .Allan  I'oe.  (.Jriswold  sgrcat  contemporary 
rcpuiatioii  as  a  critic  has  not  stoo<l  the  te.-it  of  time;  hut  he 
rendered  a  valuable  service  in  making  Americans  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  poetry  and  prose  of  their  own  countrymen. 

Sec  Passa^fs  from  thf  Correspondenet  and  Other  Papers  eflMtu 
W.GriswoU  iCarnhridKc,  Ma^<.,  1 1!(98),  edited  by  hb  MO  Wlliaai 
McCrilli*  Criswold  (18S3-1899;. 

«lltVBr,  a  mdny,  CtKopMmu  JvfoMr,  of  tin  giMiMn 
group,  neariy allied  to  thegiii  Pioahay.  ItiaooBiiMNithnnigb- 
out  equatorial  Africa.  TlJe  chin,  wUskers  and  a  broad  band 

across  the  forehead,  as  well  as  the  under-parts,  arc  white,  and 
the  head  and  back  olive-green.  These  monke>'s  are  very 
commonly  seen  in  tm  nngorics 

OROAT  {adapted  from  the  Dutch  f;rpot,  great,  thick;  cf. 
Cicr.  Grosi'hrn,  the  Med.  Lat.  ^nyssus  pivcs  Ital.  j^russo, 
Fr.  gros,  as  names  for  the  coin),  a  name  applieil  as  early  as  the 
13th  century  on  the  continent  of  Europe  lo  any  lar^r  or  thick 
coin.  The  groat  was  almost  universally  a  silver  coin,  but  its 
value  varied  considerably,  as  well  at  different  times  as  in  diflcrent 
countries.  The  ^-"f'™*'  groat  was  first  coined  in  13  51,  of  a  value 
somewhat  U|^har  than  a  penny.  The  continuous  debasement 
of  both  the  penny  and  the  groat  left  the  latter  finally  worth  four 
pennies.  The  ime  of  the  groat  wtt  diKootlaiied  after  Ma, 
but  a  coin  worth  foupeiiGe  was  ■galottmdt  In  1836.  Although 
frequently  refetred  to  as  a  groat,  it  had  no  other  oflida]  designa- 
tion than  a  "  fourpenny  piece."  Its  issue  was  again  discontinued 
in  1856.   The  groat  was  imitated  in  Scotland  by  a  coin  struck 


by  David  IT.  in  13  58.  In  Ireland  it  was  first  struck  by  Edward 
IV.  in  1460. 

GROCER,  literally  one  who  sells  by  the  gross,  a  wholesale 
dealer;  the  word  is  derived  thfOHgh  the  O.  Fr.  form,  grossia, 
from  the  Med.  Lat.  grossarius,  defined  by  du  Cange, 
Gtostarium,  s.v.  Crossares,  as  solidae  mtrcis  fropaia.  The  name, 
aa  a  general  coe  for  dealers  by  wbdcsale,  "  mgrowrrs  "  as 
opposed  to  "regratots,"  the  retsK  dealen,  Is  found  with  the 
commodity  attached;  thasfa  the  if  mmismiiIb  GOdkallae  ("  Rolb" 
series)  ii.  1.J04  (quoted  in  the  Jfev  En^ish  Dktionary)  is  found 
an  allusion  to  grossours  de  vin,  cf.  groser  of  fysshe,  Surtees  Misc. 
(18S8)  63,  for  the  customs  of  Mai  ton  (quotef!  ih  ).  The  specific 
application  of  the  word  to  one  who  deals  either  by  wholesale 
or  retail  in  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  dried  fruits,  spices,  supar  and  all 
kinds  of  articles  of  u&corconsumption  in  a  household  is  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Grocers'  Company  of  l^ndon,  one  of  the 
twelve  "  great  "  livery  comfianies.  In  1345  the  pcpperers  and 
the  spicers  amalgamated  aiMl  were  known  as  the  Fraternity 
of  St  Anthony.  The  naiae  "grocers  "  first  appears  in  1375  bi 
the  records  of  the  company.  In  1386  the  association  was 
granted  a  right  of  search  over  all  "  spicers  "  in  London,  and  in 
1394  th^  obtained  the  rkht  to  impect  or  "  garble  "  vices  and 
other  "sttbtUwarea."  Tvdrliist  charter  was  obtained  in  14*8; 
letten  patent  in  1447  grantedancgaeniiaiiaf  thei|||^«f  seaicft 
over  the  whole  county,  but  removed  the  "liberties''  of  the 
city  of  London.  They  sold  all  kinds  of  drugs,  medicines,  oint- 
ments, plasters,  and  medicated  and  other  waters.  For  the 
separation  of  the  apothecaries  from  the  grocers  in  t6l7  SCO 
.Apothecary.    (.See  further  Livk.ry  Companies.) 

See  The  Grocery  Trade,  by  J.  .Aubrey  Rees  (1910). 

GROCYN,  WILLIAM  (i446?~i5io),  Fn^lish  scholar,  wa.^  born 
at  Colcrne,  Wiltshire,  about  144O.  Intcn<lc<l  by  his  parents 
for  the  church,  he  was  sent  to  Winchester  College,  and  in  146J 
was  elected  to  a  scholarship  at  New  College,  Oxford.  In  1467 
he  became  a  fellow,  and  had  among  his  pupils  William  Warbam, 
afterwards  archbbbop  of  Canterbury.  In  1479  Hb  accepted  the 
rectoiy  of  Newton  LongviUe,  in  Bufkinghsmahire,  but  continued 
to  reside  at  Oxford.  As  reader  in  divinity  in  Magdalen  College 
in  1481,  he  held  n  diqiotatM»  witt  John  Tsjrlor,  pntum  of 
divinity,  in  presence  of  Ung  Rkhafd  IH.,  and  the  king  acknow- 
ledged his  skill  as  a  debater  by  the  present  of  a  buck  and  five 
marks.  In  1485  he  became  prebendary  of  Lincoln  cathedral. 
.About  1488  Grocyn  left  England  fur  I*  ily.  an;!  Ix-fore  his  return 
in  1401  he  had  visited  Florence,  Rome  and  I'adua,  and  studied 
Greek  and  Latin  under  Demetrius  Chalchondylcs  and  Politian. 
As  Icclurc-r  in  Exeter  College  he  found  an  opimrtunity  of  in- 
doctrinaiitig  his  countr>'men  in  the  new  Greek  learning. 

Erasmus  says  in  one  of  his  letters  that  Grocyn  taught  Greek 
at  Oxford  before  his  visit  to  Italy.  The  Warden  of  New  Coiiege, 
Thomas  Chaundler,  invited  Cornelius  \'itelli,  then  on  a  vbit  to 
Oxford,  to  act  as  praclector.  This  was  about  1475,  and  as 
Vitelli  waa  certainly  familiar  with  Greek  literatnn,  Grocyn 
nay  have  learnt  Greek  fnxn  Un.  Re  scenu  to  have  lived  in 
Oxford  until  1499*  but  whea  his  friend  Cotet  became  dean  of 
St  Paul's  in  1504  he  wss  settled  in  London,  Re  wss  diosen  by 
his  friend  to  deliver  lectures  in  St  Paul's;  and  in  this  connexion 
he  gave  a  singular  proof  of  his  honest  y.  He  had  at  first  denounced 
all  who  impugned  the  uuthentidly  of  the  Ilirrarchia  rctlfsiasliia 
ascril>cd  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  but,  being  led  to  motlify 
his  views  by  further  investigation,  he  openly  declared  that  he 
had  been  completely  mi.slaken.  lie  also  counted  Linacre, 
William  I. ily,  William  L^ilimer  and  More  among  his  friends, 
and  F^Msmus  writing  in  1514  says  that  he  was  supported  by 
Grocyn  in  London,  and  calls  him  "  the  friend  and  preceptor  of 
us  all."  He  held  several  preferments,  hut  his  generosity  to  hb 
friends  iuvulvwl  him  in  continual  difhculties,  and  though  in 
1506  he  was  qipointed  on  Archbishop  Warham's  recommenda- 
tion  BHHter  or  warden  of  All  Hallows  College  at  Maidstone 
in  Kent,  he  was  still  obliged  to  borrow  from  his  friends,  and 
even  to  pledge  hb  plate  as  a  security.  He  died  in  1 519,  and  was 
buried  in  the  collegiate  church  at  Maidstone.  Lbuicre  acted 
as  his  executor,  and  expended  the  money  he  received  in  gifts 
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to  the  poor  and  the  purchase  of  t>oolts  for  poor  scholars.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  lines  of  Latin  verse  on  n  lady  who  snow- 
balled him,  and  a  letter  to  Aldus  Manutiusat  the  headof  Linacre's 
tnnslAtion  of  Proclus's  Spkaera  (Venice,  1499),  Grocyn  has 
left  no  literary  proof  of  his  Kholarship  or  abilities.  His  proposal 
to  exenitc  a  translalion  of  Aristotle  in  company  with  Linacre 
and  Latimer  was  never  carried  out.  Wood  assigns  some  Latin 
works  to  Gmcyq,  but  on  insuAcient  authority.  By  Enamus 
he  has  be«  described  as  "  vv  aevcriaiiiiae  caatiMinat  vilae, 
ecclesiasticarum  constitutionum  observant issimtis  pcne  vaque 
ad  supcrstitionem,  scholasticac  theologtae  ad  unguent  doctus 
ac  r.itura  rti.im  :uL-rrimi  juditii,  demum  in  omni  disciplinarum 
gencrc  cxui  '.f  vcrsaius  "  [  Oct  liir^jtiom:!  ad  c-nsuras  facullalis 
theotvs^i'^c  I'driiiaiidi;.  152?). 

An  account  <if  C'.rrKvv,  liy  Pruff&isot  Uiirrowi  apfx-arrd  In  the 
Oxford  Historical  Socu  ty's  CoitecUiiua  (1890). 

ORODNO,  one  of  the  Lithuanian  governments  o(  western 
Russia,  lying  between  51°  40'  and  52°  N.  and  between  22'  1 2'  and 
26"  E.,  and  bounded  N.  by  the  government  of  Vilna,  E.  by  Minsk, 
S.  by  Volhynia,  and  W.  by  the  Polish  governments  of  Lomza 
and  Siedice.  Area.  14.926  sq.  m.  Exc^  for  some  hills  (not 
exoccdinc  935  ft.)  in  the  N.,  it  is  a  uniform  plain,  and  is  drained 
chiefly  by  the  Bug,  NJemen,  Nanv  and  Bobr,  all  navigable. 
Tliera  an  also  leweral  caoab,  Ae  noat  importaiit  beittg  the 
Augustowo  and  Oginslcy.  Granites  and  gneisses  crop  out  along 
the  Bug,  Cretaceous,  and  especially  Tertiary,  deposits  elsewhere. 
The  soil  is  mostly  s.-iniiy,  and  in  thi-  distritL  of  Cirodiiu  and  along 
ibf  rivers,  is  ofltru  drill-sari<l.  Forests,  prir>dpally  of  L'oi>ijtri}<\ 
cover  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  area.  Amongst  them  are  ii<imc 
of  vast  extent,  e.g.  those  of  Grodno  (410  sq.  m.)  and  Ryi'liivitsa 
(Rialowicc)  (376 sq.  m.  l,  emhraeing  wide  areas  of  tnarshy  ground. 
In  the  last  mentioned  t'urest  the  wild  oz  survives,  having  been 
jealously  preserved  since  1803.  Peat  bogs,  sometimes  as  much 
as  4  to  7  ft .  thick,  cover  extensive  districts.  The  climate  is  wet  and 
cold;  the  annual  mean  temperature  being  44-5°  F.,  the  January 
mean  tt-f  and  the  July  mean  64-5'.  The  rainfall  amounts  to 
Sl|  In.;  had  is  frequent.  Agrictdture  is  the  predominant 
induttiy.  The  peaaanta  om  4a|  %  of  the  land,  that  ia,  about 
4,000,000  aoa,  aad  of  these  over  s)  nullion  acica  ate  aiablc. 
Tlie  mipt  principally  grown  are  potatoes,  rye,  oats,  iviieal,  flas, 
hemp  and  some  tobacco.  Horses,  cattle  and  sheep  an  bred  in 
fairly  lar>re  numbers.  There  is,  howe\er.  a  fcrlain  amount  of 
manufatluring  industry,  especially  in  wrxillens,  distilling  and 
tobacco.  In  woollens  this  government  ranks  second  latter 
M<i«"ow>in  the  empire,  the  centre  of  the  industry  being  byetosJok. 
Other  factories  [iroducc  silk,  shoddy  and  leather.  The  govern- 
ment criw&sed  by  the  main  lines  oi  railway  from  l^arsaw  to 
St  Petersburg  and  from  Warsaw  to  Moscow.  The  population 
nuoibered  1,008,521  in  1870  and  1,616,630  in  1S97;  of  these 
last  789,801  were  women  and  255,946  were  urban.  In  1906 
it  was  estimated  at  i,8s6«6oo.  White  Russians  predominate 
(54  %),  then  follow  JewB  (l7«4  %),  Poles  (10  %),  Lithuanians 
and  Getmana^  The  govcramcot  ia  divided  into  nine  distiicis, 
the  cUrf  towns,  with  their  populations  in  1897,  bemg  Grodno 
(f.s.),  Biest-Utovsk  (pop.  42.812  in  1901),  Bycbk  (7461), 
Byekatok  or  Bialystok  (65,781  in  1901),  Kobrin  (to.365), 
Pruahany  (7634),  Slonim  (15,893),  Sokolsk  (7595)  and  Volkovysk 
(10,584).  In  1705  Grodno,  which  had  been  Polish  for  ages,  was 
annexed  by  Russia. 

QRODNO,  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the 
same  nair.e  in  53*^  40'  .N.  and  50'  E,,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Niemen,  160  ni,  hy  rail  N.K.of  Warsaw  and  tt..  S.W.  of  Vilna 
on  the  main  line  to  St  PetcrsburR.  Poj).  (iqoi)  41.7(6,  nearly 
two-ihtrds  Jews.  It  is  an  episcopal  sec  of  the  Orthodox  Greek 
church  and  the  hetdqiuarters  of  the  II.  Aimy  Corps.  It  has  two 
old  caatles,  now  oomveited  to  other  uses,  and  two  churches 
(i6di  and  iftli  oeoturies).  Tobacco  factories  and  distilleries 
aie  inportant;  naddacty,  aoap^  candles,  vehidcs  wd  flnarma 
«ve  also  nade.  BuQt  tn  the  tsth  centuiy,  Grodno  was  dnoat 
estirdy  destroyed  by  the  MoBfols  (1241)  and  Teutonic  koil^ 
(ia84  and  1391}.  Stephen  Baikhory,  king  of  Poland,  aide  It  Ut 
captal,  and  died  there  ia  tsW.  The  Faliah  Estates  (ravmtly 


met  at  Grodno  after  1673,  there  in  171)^  they  signed  tile 
second  partition  of  Poland.  It  was  at  Grodno  that  Stanislaus 
Poniatowski  resigned  the  Polish  crown  in  : 

QROBN  VAH  PRINSTERER,  OUILLAUME  (1801-1876), 
Dutch  politician  and  historian,  was  bom  at  X'oorburg,  near 
the  Hague,  on  the  21st  of  August  iSot.  He  studied  at  Leiden 
university,  and  graduated  in  1823  both  as  doctor  at  litentuva 
and  LL i>.  Frooi  i8s9  to  1833  be  acted  as  seoetsiy  to  Xing 
WiUiatt  I,  «f  Holland,  afterwards  took  a  praminent  part  in 
Dutch  home  poUtkSj  and  gradually  became  the  leader  of  the 
so-called  antl-revolulionary  party,  both  in  the  Second  Chamber, 
of  which  he  was  for  many  years  a  member,  and  outside.  In  Grocn 
the  doctrines  of  Guizot  and  Stahl  found  an  eloquent  e.\pouent. 
TTicy  permeate  his  controversial  and  political  writings  and 
historical  studies,  of  which  his  Handbook  oj  Dutrh  History  (in 
Dutch)  and  Mauriic  ct  BarnntU  (in  French,  1S75,  a  criticism 
of  Motley's  Lije  of  Van  Ohim-Barnevett)  are  the  principal. 
Groen  was  violently  opposed  to  Thorbecke,  whose  principles 
he  denounced  as  ungodly  and  revolutionary.  Although  he  lived 
to  sec  these  principles  triumph,  he  never  ceased  to  oppose  them 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  the  Hague  on  the  19th  of  May 
1876.  He  is  best  known  as  the  editor  of  the  ArMH$  tt  em*'' 
spondanee  de  Is  mmmmi  d'Oramge  (la  vol).,  t8}$'i84^,  a  great 
work  of  patient  eraAtion,  which  procured  for  him  the  title  of 
the  "  Dutch  Gadwrd."  J.  L.  Motley  acknowledges  his  indebted- 
ness to  Groen's  Ankivts  in  the  preface  to  his  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Ri-puhV.c,  at  a  time  when  the  American  historian  haii  nut  yet 
made  the  acquaii^tatice  of  King  Wihiam's  archivist,  ar.d  also 
bore  emphatic  testimony  to  Orocn's  worth  as  a  writer  of  history 
in  (he  correspondence  published  after  his  death.  .\t  the  first 
reccjilion,  in  i.S;S,  of  Motley  at  the  royal  palace  at  the  Ha^ue, 
the  king  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  Gruen's  Archtws  as  a  token 
of  appreciation  and  admiration  of  the  work  done  by  the  "  worthy 
vindicator  of  William  I.,  prince  of  Orange."  This  copy,  bearing 
the  king's  autograph  inscription,  afterwards  came  into  the  pwseS' 
sion  of  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt,  Motley's  son-in-law. 

GROIili  (x)  An  obsolete  word  for  the  grunting  of  swine, 
from  Lat.  grwHrire,  and  so  applied  to  the  anout  of  a  pig;  it 
is  probably  the  origin  of  the  word,  mote  commonly  spdied 
"  groyne,**  lor  •  small  timber  ftamewerk  or  wall  of  oaaaoniy  used 
on  sea  coasts  ss  a  breakwater  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of 
sand  and  shingle.  (2)  (Of  uncertain  origin  ,  from  an  older  form 
grynde  or  grinde;  the  derivation  froin  "  grain,''  an  obsolete  word 
meaning  fork,"  cannot ,  according  to  the. Vrt»£«j/i*A  Didinnary, 
be  accepted),  in  aiiaton;y  the  folds  or  grc«avcs  formed  lielween 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  the  thigh?,  covering  the 
inguinal  glands,  and  so  applied  in  architecture  to  the  anRle 
or  "  arris  "  formed  by  the  ir.tersect^im  of  two  vaults  crossing  one 
another,  occasionally  called  by  workmen  "  groin  point."  If  the 
vaults  are  both  of  the  same  radius  and  height,  their  intersections 
lie  in  a  vertical  plane,  in  other  cases  they  form  winding  rurvTs 
for  which  it  is  difliCttIt  to  ptOVidc  ccnu>ring.    In  early  medieval 

vaulting  tbto  was  somiMbDiies  aitanged  by  a  slight  aitctatioo  in  the 
geoimetitcal  curve  of  the  vault,  hot  the  pnUem  ma  not  aatia- 
factofllly  salved  until  the  introduction  of  the  lib  wUA  hence- 
forth rated  the  vaultuig  suifsce  of  the  web  or  eeli  (see  Ykwi), 

The  name  "  Welsh  groin  "  or  "  undcrpitch  "  is  generally  ^en 
to  the  vaulting  surface  or  web  where  the  main  longitudinal 
vault  is  higher  than  the  cross  or  transverse  vaults,  as  the  trans- 
verse rib  (of  much  greater  radlns  than  ihat  of  the  wall  nb), 
projected  diagonally  in  front  of  the  killer,  the  fdliiig-in  <3r  web 
has  In  be  carried  back  from  the  transverse  lo  tl-.e  w.dl  rib. 
The  term  "  groin  Centering  "  is  used  where,  in  groining  w  ithoiil 
ribs,  the  whole  surface  is  supported  by  centering  during  the  erec- 
tion of  the  vaulting.  In  ribbed  work  the  atone  ribs  only  are 
supported  by  timber  ribs  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  any 
light  stuff  being  used  while  filling  in  the  spandrils.    (.See  Vault.) 

OBOUIAlill.  KARL  WILHEUl  OBORa  VON  (i777>i843), 
Prvaiatt  soldier,  was  bom  la  Berlin  on  the  90th  of  Ji^  1777. 
He  entered  an  infantry  fcgfment  whca  scaroely  tUitcen,  bocamie 
an  eudgn  in  1795,  second  llentenant  1797,  find  fieutenant  t8o# 
and  staff-captain  in  180$.  Asasnbafterahehadbeooincoineof 
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Sdainbont^  faitin»tie9,  and  1m  tmtt  dbtiaguialMd  for  his 
cneigetic  aad  feu-lcn  dander  before  tbe  tmur  of  1806,  In  wtiicb 

he  served  throughout,  from  Jena  to  the  peace  o(  Tilsit,  as  a 
staff  officer,  and  won  the  raiilc  of  major  for  distinguished  service 
in  action.  After  tiic  ptace,  and  the  downfall  of  Prus.E.i:i.  he  was 
one  of  the  most  activi-  oi  Srharnhorst's  assistants  in  the  work 
of  reorganization  (i8o(;\  joim  ii  t  he  Tuf^rndbund and  cmicavdurcil 
to  take  part  in  Seliill's  iibonivc  expedition,  after  which  he 
cntircd  liic  Auiiriaii  siTvice  as  a  major  on  the  general  staff. 
Thereafter  he  journeyed  to  Cadiz  to  as&ist  the  Spaniards  against 
Napoleon,  and  he  led  a  corps  of  volunteers  in  the  defence  of  that 
port  against  Marshal  Victor  in  1810.  He  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Albucra,  at  Saguntum,  and  at  Valencia,  becoming  a 
pnaoner  of  war  at  tlie  mrrender  of  tbe  laat-named  place.  Soon, 
hoipever,  he  eicaped  to  Swiuerland,  whence  eaily  in  1B13  he 
returned  to  Prussia  u  a  Dsajor  on  the  feDenl  staff.  Heaervedsuc- 
ccacivdjrviiderColoocl von  Dolffisod  General v«n  Kk»t,and  as 
commissioner  at  tbe  headquarters  of  the  Russian  general  Barclay 
de  Tolly.  He  took  part  with  Klcist  in  the  victory  of  Kulm,  and 
recovcreiJ  from  a  Sfverc  wouiiil  rfctivcd  at  lliat  ailion  it.  titiU' 
10  be  present  at  the  liattlc  oi  Ix-lp/.m.  Ik-plavoi  a  1  Dnspinious 
part  in  the  campaign  ot  i.Si.<  in  Knini.-c.  .liur  whii  h  he  \v;i^  m.-nli- 
a  major-general,  Ir,  ihi-,  rank  he  was  apfxjititcii  qu.iricrniasiL-r- 
gentral  tu  1-  i^ld  Marshal  Prince  Blilcher,  and,  afu-r  l)i>  i  hiif  at;(l 
Gnciscnau,  Orolmann  had  the  greatest  share  in  directing  the 
Prussian  operations  of  iSi  v  In  the  decision,  on  the  i8th  of 
June  1815,  to  press  forward  to  Wellington's  assistance  (sec 
Waterloo  Campaign),  Grolmann  actively  concurred,  and  as 
the  troopa  approached  the  battle-fieU,  he  ia  said  to  have  over- 
come the  uoineBtaiy  hcaltatloit  of  the  oonmuuider-iB-cfaief  and 
the  chief  of  staff  by  himsdf  giving  the  order  to  advance.  After 
the  peace  of  181 5,  Grolmann  occupied  important  positions  in 
the  ministry  of  war  ami  ihe  general  staff.  His  last  puhlic 
services  were  rcmit-rfd  in  Poland  as  commainlfr-in  Liiit-i,  and 
practitnlly  as  civil  adniinistralor  of  tlic  [irc:)\'i;i<:i.-  of  }'os<n.  lie 
was  promoted  general  of  infantry'  in  i.S  t;  .mil  die<l  on  the  1st  of 
June  1.H4,,  :ii  I'oHon.  His  two  sons  hccamr  generals  in  the 
Prussian  army.  The  Prustiiaa  18th  infantry  regiment  bears  hi«t 
name. 

General  von  Grolmann  supervised  and  provided  much  of  the 
material  for  von  Damitz's  Gesch.  des  Fddzu^s  181  j  (Berlin, 
1S37-1838),  and  Gcicib.  d«  FeUmtf  1814  m  FroMkniek  (Berlin, 

(Berlin,  1844-1896). 

GROMATICI  (from  poma  cr  gruma,  a  surveyor's  pole),  or 
Agrimensorts,  the  name  for  land-surveyors  amongst  the  Romans. 
The  art  of  surveying  was  probably  at  first  in  ;he  haiid-.  of  tlie 
augurs,  by  whom  i1  was  exercised  in  all  cases  where  tlie  demarca- 
tion of  a  ttm pill  m  ■:  a  ny  consecrated  space)  was  nccess.iry .  1  hus, 
the  boimdarto  ut  Rome  it!^!f,  of  colonies  and  camps,  were  all 
marl^ed  out  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  augural  procedure. 
The  first  professional  surveyor  mentioned  is  L.  Decidius  Saxa, 
who  was  employed  by  Antony  in  the  measurement  of  camps 
(Cicero,  PkUippkt,  xi.  u,  xiv.  10)  During  the  empire  their 
nombec  and  NpUtation  increased.    The  distribution  oi  knd 

amongvt  the  veterans,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  military 
raloniei,  the  lettlemeut  of  Italuii  peasants  hi  the  psovinces, 
the  ceMxal  suiv^  of  the  empfae  under  Augustus,  the  scpantion 
of  private  and  state  domains,  led  to  the  estabHshment  of  a 

retoRnized  professional  corporation  of  surveyors.  During  later 
limes  they  were  in  receipt  of  large  salaries,  and  in  some  cases 
ware  evi'n  honoured  with  thi'  title  li'arn.dwiii.  Their  duties 
were  not  meiely  geonictricai  or  mathemalieal.  but  required  le^.d 
knowledge  for  consultations  or  the  -etileinent  01  dis[nites.  1  his 
led  to  the  institution  of  special  stbools  ior  ilie  training  01  sur- 
veyors and  a  special  hteralure,  which  lasted  from  the  ist  to  ! 
the  6th  oentuiy  a.i>.  The  earliest  of  the  gromatic  writers  was 
Frontinus  (^.s.),  whose  De  agrorunt  qualimie,  dealing  with  the 
legal  aspect  Cf  tbe  art,  was  the  subject  of  a  commentMy  by 
AflieiMiS  VrbicwB,  a  Christian  schoolmaster.  Under  Trajan 
a  ccftain  Balbua,  who  had  aooompanied  the  empemr  on  hia 


Dadan  campaign,  wrote  B  at9l  cxtiBt  aaonal  of  genweitiy  Utt 

land  sur\-cyors  {Exposith  el  raHo  vmrnium  farmanm  or  wew- 
itmrtm,  probably  after  a  Greek  original  by  Hero),  dedicated 
to  a  certain  Celsus  who  had  invented  an  improvement  in  a 

Rromatie  instrument  (periiajjs  the  dioptra,  resembling  the 
mcxlern  theodolite);  for  the  trcatisi.s  of  Hsginusscc  that  name. 
SiHiiewhat  later  than  Trajan  w;is  Sie-.iUis  hlat  euj  <  l>r  lon- 
dii  !f>;i':U5  tsi^rfiruv; .  e.\tant  'i,  while  the  most  cunous  treatise  on 
the  subject,  verif.en  in  barbarous  Latin  and  entitled  Casae 
lilterarum  (long  a  school  textbook)  is  the  work  of  a  certain 
Innoccntius  (4th-5th  century).  It  is  doubtful  whether  Buifiius 
is  the  author  of  the  treatises  attributed  to  him.  The  Gromalid 
velrrcs  also  contains  extracts  from  ofHcial  registers  (probably 
belonging  to  the  5tb  century)  of  colonial  and  other  buid  surveys, 
lists  and  dcaaiptums  of  bouodaiy  stonca,  and  eitracti  flora  the 
Theodosian  Codex.  According  to  Uflnnaeii,  the  coDectloa  had 
iu  origin  during  the  5th  century  in  the  office  of  a  vieariiu  (dio> 
cesan  governor)  of  Rome,  who  had  a  number  of  surveyors  under 
him.  The  surveyors  were  known  by  various  names:  decern- 
(itii,:ti'r  I'vvith  relereiiee  to  the  iiistrLiment  u.sed  1 ,  ymi/or,  mttaior 
or  mtmor  cmirorum  in  repubUcan  limes;  logaH  Au^utiomm 
as  imperial  dvil  officials;  pn^mtr,  nuctar  aa  piofcsiioMd 
instructors. 

The  best  edition  of  the  Gromatici  is  by  C.  Lael'.mann  and  others 
(it<j8)  with  »upi>letref?tary  volume,  Dw  Sfhriilfn  dtr  romisehem 
y,i'lm<-:'ier  (1852);  -et  -xUii  B.  C  Niel.iuhr.  koman  History,  ii^ 
appeiwlix  (Eng.  trans.),  who  tirst  rc%nved  interest  in  tbe  subject;  M. 
Cantor,  DU  rimiKhe*  Agrimtnmnm  (La^Kig,  1875}!  P.  dc  Tissot, 
La  CmdUum  dei  Afrimtiuom  doitt  rmctmie  JGmm  (1879); 
Rns^l,  Croma  e  squMTo  (Turin,  iJ^77):  articles  by  F.  Hullach  ia 
Ersch  .ind  GruUcr'it  AUum.  EHcyUofiulie,  and  by  G.  Humbert  in 
Darcmbcfx  and  Saglio's  Dictiam$air*  aes  aafimMMf ;  Teuffef'-Scbwabe, 
Hia.  tf  Ramam  UlmluM,  s$. 

GRONINGEN.  the  mo^l  northerly  provinee  of  Holland, 
boundeil  S.  by  Urente,  \V.  by  Friesland  and  the  Lauwers  ice, 
N.  and  N.E.  by  the  \orth  Sea  and  the  niouih  of  the  Krns  with 
the  DoUart.  and  on  the  S  K.  by  the  Prussian  province  of  Hanover. 
It  im  liKle.s  the  islands  of  Hos<;h])laal  and  Rott umcroog, belonging 
to  the  Kroup  of  Frisian  islands  (<j.v.).  Area,  sq.  m.;  pop. 
{ igco)  .>tM,6o2.  Groningen  is  connected  with  the  Drente  plateau 
by  the  sandy  tongue  of  the  Hondsrug  which  extends  almost  up  tO 
the  capital.  West,  north  and  north-east  of  this  the  province  is 
flat  and  conaiata  of  leaFchiy  or  nnd  and  day  mind,  eicept 
where  patches  of  low  and  high  fen  occur  oa  tbe  Frauan  borden. 
Low  fen  predominates  to  tht  east  of  the  capital,  between  the 
Zttidlardermeer  and  the  Schildmeer  or  lahes.  The  south-eastera 
portion  of  the  province  consists  of  high  fen  restir.g  on  diluvial 
sand.  A  krgc  part  of  this  has  been  reclaimed  and  ihc  sandv  soil 
laid  bare,  but  on  the  Drente  and  Prussian  borders  areas  of  fen 
:^i2ll  remain.  The  so  called  Uucrlanger  Mora&s  on  the  Tru^i^ian 
border  was  long  con.siilere<i  as  the  natural  protection  of  the 
eastern  frontier,  ami  with  the  view  of  prc-M^rvinR  its  impawable 
I  ondil  ion  neither  agriculture  tior  eattle-reariiif;  miRht  he  practistd 
here  until  1S24,  and  it  was  only  in  180^  that  the  building  of 
houses  was  sanctioned  and  the  work  of  reclamation  begim.  The 
gradual  extension  of  the  seaward  boundaries  of  the  province 
owing  to  the  process  of  littoral  deposits  may  be  easily  traced,  a 
triple  line  of  sea-difces  in  places  marking  the  successive  stages 
in  thk  advance.  The  riven  of  Gnningen  dcKcadlng  fram  the 
Hrcnte  plateau  meet  at  the  capital,  whence  they  are  cootinucd 
by  the  Reitdiep  to  the  Lauwen  Zee  (being  discharged  through 
a  lock),  and  by  the  Fms  canal  (1876)  to  Delfzyl.  The  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  province  is  traversed  by  the  Westerwolde 
vvliiih  diseliarpe^,  into  the  Doll.irt.  1  he  railway  system 
belongs  to  the  northern  section  of  the  State  railways,  and  alTurds 
communication  with  (.crmany  via  W'inschoten,  Steam-tram- 
way.i  also  .scr\-c  many  parts  of  the  [jrovim  e.  .ARru  iilture  i»  the 
main  industry.    The  pruport;on  of  l.m downers  is  a  very  large  one, 

and  the  prosperous  condition  oi  the  Oroniugcn  farmer  is  attested 
by  the  style  of  his  home,  his  dress  and  his  gig.  As  a  result, 
however,  partly  of  the  usual  want  of  work  on  the  gnsa> 
lands  in  certain  seasons,  then  hn  been  a  considerable  emigration 
to  America.  The  andcnt  cwttooi  caUed  tbe  MUem-rerJrf,  at 
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leaie-ri^ht.  doubllcss  accounts  for  the  L-xtcntlcti  ownership  of  tlic 
laiid.  By  ihis  law  a  tcnaul-farmcr  is  abic  to  bcijucath  his 
firm,  that  is  to  5»iy,  he  holds  his  luaM.-  in  pcrjH.-^  uity. 

The  chief  agricultural  prorjiicts  are  barley,  oats,  wheal,  and 
in  the  north-cast  flax  is  also  grown,  and  exported  to  South 
Holland  and  Belgium.  Un  the  higher  clay  grounds  cattle-rearing 
and  horse-breeding  are  also  practised,  together  with  butter  and 
cheeie  making.  The  cultivation  of  potatoes  on  the  sandgrounds 
ia  the  aouth  and  the  fen  colonics  along  the  Stads-Canal  invite 
goieial  conqwrisoD  with  the  industries  of  Dicmtc  (f  .v.).  fiooge- 
nad  Md  Sappctacer,  Veendam  and  Wildervtak,  New  and  OM 
Pekela,  New  and  CHd  Stad»-CaoAl  are  instances  of  villages  which 
have  extendjed  iintQ  they  oveilap  one  another  and  an  similar 
in  this  respect  to  the  industrial  ^-illages  of  the  Zaan  Streek  in 
North  HoUond.   Tlie  coast  fisheries  are  considerable.  Groningen 

(g.V.)  is  the  chief  and  only  large  town  at  the  provinrr.  Ot'll'zyl, 
which  was  formerly  an  important  fortn-s.-i  for  the  prntertion  of 
the  ancient  sluices  on  tiic  httle  river  Dclf  (hence  its  n.imc),  has 
greatly  benefited  by  the  Construction  of  the  Kms  (KemH)  ship, 
cat'.al  connecting  it  with  Groningen,  a:id  has  a  ^cx>d  harbour 
with  a  considerable  import  trade  in  wood.  Appingedam  and 
Wiaaehoten  are  very  old  towns,  having  important  cattJc  and 
hone  markets.  Tbe  pmt^  wood  at  Wtnacfaotcn  was  laid  out 
fay  the  Society  for  PuMIc  WcUaie  (Tet  irmttmlut  Algmim) 
ia  1896. 

OBOHnroni,  a  town  of  Holland,  capital  of  the  pnndnce  of 

the  same  name,  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  canatiMd  rivers 
the  Drcntsche  Aa  and  the  Hunse  (which  are  continued  to  the 
L.iuwers  Zee  as  the  Kc:t  Diip),  1(1  m  N.  of  Ast«cn  and  33  m.  F.. 
of  Lceuwardcn  tiy  rail.  I'op.  (iijoo)  (>7,3rtT|.  GroninRen  is  ihc 
celjtic  from  which  several  important  canals  r.idiale.  Besides 
Ibc  Kelt  iJtep,  there  are  tilt  Lim  Cauai  iittd  tbe  Danistcr  Diep, 
connecting  it  v^itb  DeSfzyl  and  the  Dollart,  tht  Koionel's  Dicp 
with  Leeuwarden,  the  Nord  Willcm's  Canal  with  Atascn  and  the 
south  and  the  Stads-Canal  south-cast  with  the  Ems,  Hence 
ff^mnw  ply  jo  all  directions,  and  there  is  a  regular  service  to 
Bmdco  and  tbe  island  of  Borkutn  via  Delfzyl,  and  via  the 
Lauwen  Zee  to  the  island  of  Schiennonnikoog.  Groningen  is 
the  nwit  inqiartant  town  m  the  north  of  Holland,  with  iu  fine 
shop*  and  houses  and  wide  dean  stieets,  while  bikk  houses  ol 
the  tCth  and  17th  centuries  help  it  to  retain  a  certain  old-world 
air.  The  ancient  part  of  the  town  is  Still  surrounded  by  the 
former  moat,  and  in  the  centre  lies  a  group  of  open  pliccs,  of 
which  the  tirixite  Markt  is  om-  of  the  largest  market -.st|uares 
in  licillaiid.  I'lccsimi  gardens  and  promenades  extend  on  the 
nortli  side  of  the.  town,  logcthet  with  a  butanical  garden.  The 
chief  church  is  the  Martini-kerk.  with  a  high  tower  (43.'  ft  ) 
dating  from  14.77,  aim  an  organ  constructed  by  the  lanions 
scholar  and  musician  Rudolph  Agricolo,  who  was  born  near 
Groningen  in  1443.  The  Aa  church  dates  from  1465,  but  was 
founded  in  1253.  The  Roman  Catholic  Broederkerk  ^rrhuilt 
ftt  the  end  of  the  19th  century)  contains  some  renuirkable 
pictuna  of  the  Faaakm  by  L.  Heodrics  UWs)*  "Otieat  is  also  a 
Jewish  synagogue.  The  large  town  hall  (m  daaiical  style), 
one  of  the  finest  puUic  buildings,  was  built  at  the  beginningcf  the 
igth  century  and  enlarged  in  1873.  The  provincial  government 
offices  also  occupy  a  fine  building  which  received  a  splendid 
front  in  1871.  Other  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  provincial 
museum  of  antiquities,  containing  interesting  (iernianic  anti- 
quities, as  wdl  as  medieval  and  motlcra  collections  uf  CKircelain, 
pictures,  &c.;  the  courts  of  justice  (transformed  in  tlit  nuddle 
of  tbe  i8th  century);  the  old  Ommelanderhuis,  formerly  devoted 
to  the  administration  of  the  surrounding  district,  built  in  1509 
and  restored  in  1899;  the  weigfa-booae  (1874);  the  civil  and 
mOitaiy  prison;  the  anenal;  U»  militMy  ho^Ital}  and  the 
concert  halL 

The  univeraity  of  Groningen,  {bunded  in  t6t4»  received  its 
present  finn  buildings  in  dMsical  style  b  iSsa  Anoog  ita 
auxili.iry  estabHshmentt  ate  a  food  natural  faktoty  museum, 
an  observatory,  a  laboratory,  and  a  library  which  contains  a 
copy  of  Erasmus'  New  Testament  with  marginal  aonotations 
fay  Lutber.  fXher  educational  inatitntkos  ate  the  deaf  and 
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I  dumb  imitJtution  founded  by  TTcnri  Danift  Guyot  (d.  i8»8)  in 
1 7qo.  a  gymnasium,  and  schools  of  navigation,  art  and  music. 
There  are  learned  societies  for  the  study  of  law  (1761)  and 
natural  science  li8.;oi;  an  academy  of  fine  arts  (1830);  ao 
archaeological  society;  and  a  central  blUCau  fOT  coUocting 
information  coucertiing  the  province. 

As  capital  of  the  province,  and  oa  account  of  the  advan- 
tages of  its  natural  position,  Groningen  maintains  a  very  con- 
siderable trade,  chiefly  in  oil-seed,  grain,  wood,  turf  and  cattle, 
with  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Scandinavia  and  Russia.  The 
chief  biduatries  are  flaz-ifMnning,  rope-malting,  Sttpr  refining, 
book  priirtiag,  wool  awnhlaigawi  dyeing^and  ftalio  manufactures 
beer,  tobacco  and  cigars,  cotton  and  woidlen  stuffs,  furniture, 
organs  and  pianos;  besides  which  there  arc  saw,  oil  and  grain 
mills,  machine  works,  and  numerous  goldsmiths  and  sUver^iuiths. 

Har-'ry  —  The  town  of  (ironingcn  belonged  originally  to  the 
pti^us,  or  giiiru  ,  of  Triantha  1  Drente),  the  countship  of  which 
was  bestowed  by  the  eiiiperor  Henry  II.  on  tbe  bLshop  and 
chapter  of  Utrecht  in  10*4.  In  1040  Henry  lil.  gave  the  church 
of  I  trccht  the  royal  domain  of  Groningen,  and  in  the  deed  of 
gift  the  "  villa  Cruoninga  "  is  mentioned.  Upon  this  charter 
the  bishops  of  Utrecht  based  their  claim  to  the  overlordship  of 
the  town,  a  claim  wbich  the  dtisens  hotly  disputed.  At  tbe 
time  of  the  donation,  huked,  tbe  town  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  eidsted,  fatit  the  royal  <* villa"  rapidly  devdoped  into  • 
oommwaity  whldi  stiove  to  assert  tbe  riif^ta  of  a  free  Imperial 
city.  At  lint  the  fajshcqie  were  too  strong  for  the  townsmen; 
the  defences  built  in  mo  were  pulled  down  by  the  bishop's 

order  two  years  later,  and  during  the  i;th  and  i^th  centuries 
the  !vce  of  f'trecht.  in  sjiite  of  ircnucnt  revolts,  succeeded  in 
maintaining  its  authority.  Down  to  the  15th  century  an  episcopal 
prefect,  or  burgrave.  had  his  seat  in  the  city,  bis  atithority 
extending  over  the  neight:Kiiirir.g  districts  known  as  the  Gorcc'it. 
in  1 143  Heribcrl  of  Bicrum,  bishop  of  Utrecht,  converted  the 
office  into  an  hereditary  fief  in  favour  of  his  brother  LifTcrt, 
on  the  extinction  of  who?*  tnale  line  it  was  partitioned  between 
the  families  of  Koevorden  lor  Coevorden)  and  van  den  Hove. 
Gradually,  however,  the  burghers,  aided  by  the  neighbouring 
Frisians,  succeeded  in  firecbig  themselves  from  the  cpiaoopu 
yoke.  Tbe  dty  was  egabt  walled  in  1255;  before  1284  it  bad 
become  a  member  of  the  Hanaeatic  league;  and  by  the  end  of 
the  14th  century  it  was  practically  a  powerful  independent 
republic,  which  exercised  an  effective  control  over  the  Frisian 
(")mmtlande  Ijetween  the  Ems  and  the  Lauwcrs  Zee  A'  the 
clusc  of  the  14th  century  the  heirs  of  the  Kocvonlcn  and  van  den 
Hove  families  sold  their  rights,  first  to  the  town,  and  then  lo  the 
bishop,  A  struggle  followed,  in  whic  h  the  l  ity  was  temj[K>raTtly 
woTSltd;  but  in  1440  Bishop  Dirk  11.  tinally  sold  tO  the  dty 
the  rights  of  the  see  of  ttrecht  over  the  Gorecht. 

The  medieval  constitution  of  Groningen,  unlike  that  of 
Utrecht,  was  aristocratic.  Merchant  gild  there  was  none; 
and  the  craft  gilds  were  without  direct  influence  on  the  city 
government,  which  held  them  in  subjection.  Membership 
oi  the  govening  council,  wUdi  sdected  from  ita  own  body  the 
four  ralMiMlct  or  biirgonustcss,  was  confined  to  men  of  approved 
"  wisdom,"  and  wisdom  was  measured  ui  terms  of  money.  This 
Road  of  wealthy  burghers  gradually  monopoli7.cd  all  power. 
The  bishop's  bailiff  (sckout),  with  his  nominated  assessors 
(.iruijM! ; ,  continued  to  exercise  jurisdiction,  but  members  of  the 
Raad  sat  oa  the  bcncli  with  him.  and  an  appeal  lay  irotn  his 
court  to  the  Raad  itself.  The  couiicil  was.  in  fact,  sufiieme 
in  the  city,  and  not  in  the  city  only.  In  14  ^0 't  decreed  that  rt" 
one  might  trade  in  all  the  district  between  the  F.ms  and  the 
Lauwers  ^cc  except  burghers,  and  those  who  had  purchased  the 
burwal  (right  of  residence  in  the  city)  and  the  freedom  of  the 
gilds.  Hanmilian  I.  assigned  Groningen  to  .'Mbert  of  Saxony, 
hereditaiy  podeatnt  of  Friestand,  but  the  citizens  preferred 
to  accept  the  protecthm  of  the  htshop  of  Utrecht;  and  when 
Albcst's  son  Geoife  attempted  in  1505  to  seise  the  town,  they 
recognised  tbe  lordship  of  Edzart  of  East  Frisia.  On  George's 
renewal  of  hostilities  they  transferred  their  allegiance  to  Duke 
Charles  of  Gdderinnd,  in  1515.  In       tbe  city  pasaad  into  the 
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hands  of  QmiIm  and  in  tbe  fmt  mm  of  the  i<t1i  ecotvty 
tuffcfed  ftll  the  wneriet  of  siege  and  mlliury  occupation.  From 
1581  onwards,  GmoiBieB  still  held  by  the  Spankids,  was  con- 
stantly at  war  with  the  "  Ommelanden  "  which  had  declared 
against  the  king  of  Sp.-u'n.  This  fmid  I'onrinucri,  in  spite  of  the 
capture  of  the  ci!y  in  i  -,1)4  by  Maurice  of  Nass^iu,  and  ol  a  dcrrei; 
of  \hc  Sia'.cs  ill  i.st)7  which  was  intended  to  set  them  :u  rfst. 
In  itj;.'  ihe  town  wa;,  bt-iifRed  by  the  bishop  u[  Miitisler,  UuL 
it  was  suCLL'Sstully  detendLil,  and  in  li  iS  its  fuiLiliLVitioi^^,  wcil- 
improved  under  Coehoorn's  direction,  llie  l-' tench  Republicans 
planted  their  tree  of  liberty  in  the  Great  Market  on  the  14th  of 
February  170$,  and  they  continued  in  authority  till  the  i6th 
of  November  1814.  The  fortifications  of  the  city  WeK  dotnncd 
to  destruction  by  the  Jaw  of  the  iSth  ol  April  1S74. 

See  C.  Hegel,  SUidk  utui  GiUm  (Lci|MdK,  1191)  { StoImB,  Mauutl 
^kisltir*,  iiL  496  (Laidcn,  ia9»-ifl9is};  also  cv.  in  Chevaltrr, 

GRONLUND.  LAURENCE   (i^^^iS-iRimi.    American  soriahst, 

was  bom  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  un  the  i-,th  of  July  £i45. 
Ill-  ;?raduai('d  from  the  university  of  Copenhagm  in  1S65,  began 
the  aiudy  of  k-.v,  ri:mov<»d  to  the  United  Siaiei.  iu  i&by,  taught 
German  in  Milwaukcu,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  i860,  and 
practised  in  Chicago,  lie  became  a  writer  and  lecturer  on 
socialism  and  was  closely  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Socialist 
Labor  party  from  1874  to  1884,  then  devoted  himself  almost  ex- 
dusively  to  lecturing  until  his  appointment  to  a  post  in  the 
httieau  of  labour  statistics.  He  again  returned  to  the  lecture 
field,  and  was  an  editorial  writer  for  the  New  Yorli  and  Chicago 
Ameriem  item  1898  until  his  death  in  New  York  City  on  (he 
15th  of  October  1B99.  His  principal  works  are:  The  Ctmitg 
Remlufim  (1S80);  The  Co-operative  CommonwttUth  in  its  OtUlines, 
An  Exposition  of  Modern  Socialism  (1884);  (^f!  ha,  or  Danton 
in  III':  Frcnih  Ri-vJulion  UftS^tl,  a  rchafjilit:! '  n  if  Danton; 
Our  Ihiliiiy,  l'h(  luliiimcf  of  ScKi'ilism  on  ilorms  tuid  Kciifiioii 
(iSijoi,  and  Th:  .\r.^  luifitomv  li.^gS). 

GRONOVIUS  ithi-  la-ini/cd  lorni  of  GuONOV),  JOHANN 
PRIEORICH  (i6ii-  1671),  (a-rman  <  la^sical  srhohar  and  critic, 
was  born  at  Hamburg  on  the  Sth  of  S(  [ncniber  lOii.  Having 
Studied  at  several  universities,  he  travelled  in  England,  France 
and  Italy.  In  1643  he  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
histoiyat  Deventer,  and  in  165S  to  the  Greek  chair  at  Leiden, 
where  he  died  on  the  aSth  of  December  1671.  (See  also  Fawetti, 
RAraask)  Beaidca  editing,  with  nolea,  Sta^n,  PInntus,  tivy, 
Tadttu,  Aldus  Gdlius  and  Seneca'a  tniedies,  GfODoviua  was 
the  author,  amoagst  numerous  otiwr  works,  of  CviiraiKiiAirtw 
de  setlertiis  (1643)  and  of  an  edition  of  Hugo  Grotius'  De  jure 
bdii  et  pacts  (i6tio).  His  ObserviUioues  contain  a  number  of 
brilliant  emendations.  His  son,  Jakob  Gho.son  11  s  (1643-1716), 
is  chielly  known  an  the  editor  of  the  J  Ja-iiiurus  anliquilalum 
Craecarum  (1697-170.',  in  i  ^  volumes). 

See  J.  F..  '>aRr*.\=..  I!i;.l.  af  C.'.ii.f.  Sfhol.  ii.  (igo8);  F.  A,  Mrkstein  in 
Er  '  li  I    !  '■.■rnl>L-r's  Aiifrmetnr  Em  yklopddit. 

GROOM,  in  modern  u»ge  a  mule  servant  attached  to  the 
stables,  whose  duties  are  to  attend  to  the  cleaning,  feeding, 
canying  and  cue  generally  of  horses.  The  earliest  meaning 
of  the  word  appeaia  to  be  that  of  a  hoy,  and  in  i6th  and  :7th 
osntwry  Uientnieit  fiequaitlyoccttis,  in  paatoiab,  for  asfaepberd 
fever.  Later  ft  0  used  fnraiqr  male  atteodant,  and  thus  survives 
In  the  nanu  for  several  offidals  in  the  raj^  househoki,  sudi  aa  the 
groon»in'waiting,  and  the  grooms  of  the  great  chamber.  The 
groom-porter,  whose  office  was  abolished  by  George  HI.,  saw 
to  the  preparation  of  the  sovereign's  apartment,  and,  during  the 
l6th  and  17th  centuries,  provided  cards  and  dire  torjilayin^,  and 
was  the  auliiority  lo  uhoni  were  ;-,uhmitted  all  tjuestion-S  of 
garr.iiij!  wiiliin  llit  court,  ddie  origin  of  the  woni  isoljMrure.  The 
O.  it.  f^ranut,  shap  lx)y,  is  taken  by  1-rench  ctymologisls  to 
be  derived  from  the  English.  From  the  application  of  this 
word  to  a  wine-taster  in  a  wine  merchant's  sliop,  is  derived 
lourtnel,  an  ^icuns.  According  to  the  New  Bntfiisk  Dittionary, 
though  thefe  arc  no  instances  of  groom  in  other  Teutonic 
languaiea,  the  word  may  be  ultimately  connected  with  the 
not  of  "  to  grow."  In  "  bridagraom,"  a  newly  married  man, 


"  grom  "  in  the  i6th  century  took  the  yhca  of  an  older  (mw, 
a  oommoa  old  Teatonic  word  meanhig   man,"  and  connected 

with  the  Latin  homo.  The  Old  English  word  was  hrydgutna, 
later  hrxdegome.   The  word  survives  in  the  German  Brdutigam. 

GROOT.  GERHARD  (1540-1  i,*S4i,  otherwise  Orrit  or  Gecrt 
Oroet,  in  L;itin  Gcrardus  Magnus,  a  preacher  aad  founder  of 
;lie  society  of  Brothers  of  C  ommon  Life  :'(M'  'l  vvas  born  in  1340 
ai  Oeven^fr  in  the  diotassc  of  Utrechi,  where  his  father  held  a 
good  civic  [KJhition.  He  went  to  the  univciity  of  Paris  when 
only  fifteen.  Here  he  studied  scholastic  philosophy  and  theology 
under  a  pupil  of  Occam's,  from  whom  he  imbibed  the  nominalist 
conception  ol  phitosophy;  in  addition  he  studied  canon  law, 
medidne,  astranomy  and  even  tnagic,  and  qipanntly  aome 
Hebrew.  After  a  brilUant  course  he  graduated  la  1558,  and 
possibly  became  master  in  1363.  He  pursued  hb  stuffles  still 
further  in  Cologne,  and  perhaps  in  Prague.  In  i  ifif>  he  visited 
the  papa!  court  at  Avignon,  .\bout  this  time  he  was  appoiiiiod 
to  a  canonrv  in  Utrecht  and  to  another  in  Ai.x  la-rhapelh-,  and 
the  lite  of  ihe  brilliant  young  scholar  was  rajiidly  hetoming 
luxurious,  secular  ai-.d  seltish,  when  a  great  spiritual  than),'e 
passed  over  him  which  resulted  in  a  6nal  renunciation  01  every 
worldly  enjoyment.  This  conversion,  which  took  place  in  1374, 
appears  to  have  been  due  partly  to  the  effects  of  a  dangerous 
illness  and  partly  to  the  influence  of  Henry  de  Calcar,  the  learned 
and  pious  prior  of  the  Carthusian  monastery  at  Mtumlkhuisen 
near  .\rnhcm,  who  had  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  vanity 
of  his  life.  About  1376  Gerhard  retired  to  this  mooaatety  and 
there  spent  three  yean  in  meditation,  pmyer  and  study,  without, 
however,  beoomiag  a,  Carthusian.  In  1379,  |iavh)(  ceocived 
ordination  as  a  dcMOO,  he  became  misBionary  preacher  through' 
out  the  diocese  of  Utiecht.  The  success  which  followed  his 
labours  not  only  in  the  town  of  Utrecht,  but  also  in  Z.wollc, 
Dfventrr,  Kampen.  Amsterdam,  Haarlem.  Clourla,  I.cidcn, 
IJclll,  Zlilphen  an>l  e l.sfwliprc,  was  imnienic;  according  tO 
Thomas  a  Kcmi)is  the  people  left  thrir  busineis  and  their  meals 
to  hear  his  s«rmons,  m  that  the  churches  could  not  hold  the 
crowds  that  llc>ckeil  togellier  wherever  he  came.  The  bishop 
of  Utrecht  supported  him  warmly,  and  got  him  to  preach  against 
concubinage  in  the  presence  of  the  clergy  assembled  in  synod. 
The  impartiality  of  his  censures,  which  he  directed  not  only 
against  the  prevailing  sins  of  the  laity,  but  also  against  heresy, 
simony,  avarice,  and  impuri^  among  the  secular  and  regular 
dcigy,  provoked  the  boatility  of  the  deigy,  and  accusations  of 
heterodoxy  were  brought  against  Urn.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Groot  emitted  a  PMiea  PnkstaHo,  in  which  he  declared  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  great  subject  of  his  discourses,  that  in  all 
of  them  he  believed  himself  to  be  in  harmony  with  Catholic 
doctrine,  and  that  he  willingly  subjected  them  to  the  candid 
judgment  <if  the  Roinaa  Church.  The  bishop  was  induced  to 
issue  an  edict  which  prohibited  from  preaching  all  who  were  not 
in  priest 's  orders,  .-ind  an  appeal  to  Urban  Vl.  was  without  eficct. 
There  is  a  difticulty  as  to  the  date  of  this  prohibition;  either  it 
wa-i  only  a  lew  months  before  Groot 's  death,  or  else  it  must  have 
been  removed  by  the  bishop,  for  (jrcKjt  seems  to  have  preached 
in  public  m  the  last  year  of  his  life.  At  some  period  (perb^ 
1381,  pt-ihaps  earlier)  he  paid  a  visit  of  some  days'  duratioa 
to  the  famous  mystic  Jobann  RuysbraeA,  prior  «l  the 
Augufltinian  canons  at  Gwenendad  near  Bmsads;  at  tUs  vnit 
was  fonncd  Gtoot%  stttactloB  lor  tha  fule  and  life  of  the  August- 
inian  canons  which  was  destined  to  hear  such  notable  fruit. 
\\  the  close  of  his  life  be  was  asked  by  some  of  the  clerics  who 
attached  themselves  to  him  to  form  them  into  a  religious  order, 
and  Groot  resolved  that  they  should  be  canons  regular  of  St 
Augustine.  No  time  was  lost  in  thecflort  tocarryout  the  project, 
but  Groot  died  before  a  foundation  could  be  made.  In  i  v"^/. 
however,  a  site  was  secured  at  V\  iudeahcim,  some  20  m.  north  of 
Deventer,  and  here  was  established  the  monastery  that  became 
the  cradle  of  the  Windesheim  congregation  of  canoiks  regular, 
embracing  in  course  of  time  nearly  one  hundred  houses,  and 
leading  the  way  in  the  series  of  refonna  undertaken  during  the 
15th  century  by  all  the  teligimtt  ocdeis  in  Geraany.  Tbs 
iidtiatioa  of  thte  BMvenient  was  the  glim  addewement  of  Gtoot's 
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GROOVE-TOOTHED  SQUIRREL— GROSART 


life;  he  lived  to  pnaid«  over  tKe  hirth  and  fiiat  days  of  his 
Mbcr  creation,  the  Mckly  of  BndKn  of  Coaiinon  Life.  He 
died  «f  tbe  plague  at  Deventer  in  1384,  at  the  a^^  of  44- 

The  chief  authority  for  Groot't  life  is  Thomas  k  Kcmpift,  Vila 
Ctrardi  iiagni  (irarmlated  into  EngUdl  by  J.  P.  Arthur,  The  Founders 
of  Ihe  .Vro!  /?«w/ioii,  1905);  alao  the  Ckronuon  Windeskemente 
of  Johann  Husch  i<xl.  K,  Grul)C,  1886).  An  aLXount,  ba»-<l  nn  thusc 
sourc«.  will  til-  fiiuiiil  in  S  Ktttlcwcll,  Thomas  i  Kempn  ond  ihe 
Brothers  of  Common  Life  {itiki),  i.  c.  5;  and  a  shorter  account  in 
V.  R<  Cniiw,  ThotMS  a  Ktmfns,  1887,  pt.  ii.  An  excellent  Nketcl), 
with  an  acxount  of  Groot's  writings,  is  gi\'cn  by  L.  Schulzc  in  Hctzvk- 
Hauck,  Rtalencyklopiidie  fed.  3);  he  insisis  on  the  fact  that  Grixjt's 
iheoliiKical  ami  (m  l<-.la.-.tiral  ideas  were  thr>-.i'  rommonly  current  in 
histl.iv.  intl  ilinr  tin  utiMii|its  Id  make  him  "  a  ri-former  Ix-fore  the 
Rcfcirn-.atiur.  "  jru  ur.hijti 'r'.r.il.  {E.  C.  B.) 

OaOOVB-TOOTHED  SQUIRREL,  a  large  and  brUliaiitly 
Oolouml  Bornean  squirrel,  Rkilhrosciurus  macrotis,  representing 
•  fenns  by  itaeU  '*«ft''"il"'«'^  from  all  other  membera  of  the 
fandly  Sdmriiu  Igr  fanvfag  mmieraaa  hmptodinal  grooves  on 
Ihe  front  suifnn  of  the  indMr  teeth;  th«  mtdm  bdat  «f  « 
simpler  type  than  in  Other  nwmbem  «f  tha  tKuBif.  Tbe  tail  ii 
larRc  and  fox-likc,  and  the  eaiB iw  tufled ud  the Ibuilcs  nufced 
by  biiick  and  white  bands. 

GROS.  ANTOINE  JEAN,  Baron  (1771-1835),  French  pain'.cr, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1771.  His  father,  who  w.'is  a  miniature 
painter,  began  to  teach  him  to  draw  at  the  age  of  .5ix,  and  showed 
himself  from  the  first  an  ex.icting  master.  Towards  the  close 
of  17^5  Gro'i,  by  his  own  choice,  entered  the  studio  of  David, 
which  he  frequented  assiduously,  continuing  at  the  same  time 
to  follow  the  classes  of  the  College  Mazarin.  The  death  of  his 
fat  her,  whose  drctimstances  had  been  embarraised  by  the  Revolu- 
tion, threw  Gros,  in  1791,  upon  bis  own  tesooroes.  He  now 
devoted  himself  wholly  to  bis  profession,  and  oosmatcd  In  179a 
for  the  grand  prix,  but  inmiooessfuny.  Ahout  tha  tims,  bow> 
ever,  on  the  teeaaunendatioB  of  the  fiook  des  Beam  ^ts,  he 
was  employed  on  the  execution  of  portnits  of  the  membets  of 
the  Convention,  and  when— disturbed  by  the  development  of 
the  Revolution — Gros  in  1793  left  France  for  Italy,  he  supported 
himself  lit  Genoa  by  the  same  means,  producing  a  great  quantity 
of  miniatures  and  fixi's.  He  visited  Florence,  but  returning  to 
Genoa  made  the  acqu.iintancc  of  Josephine,  and  followed  her  to 
Milan,  where  he  was  well  received  by  her  husband.  On  November 
15.  i;q6,  Grus  was  present  with  the  army  near  .Areola  when 
Bonaparte  planted  the  tricolor  on  the  bridge.  Gros  seized  on 
thisinddent,  and  showed  by  his  treatment  of  it  that  he  had  found 
his  VOGStion.  Bonaparte  at  once  gave  him  the  post  of  "  iii- 
tpecteur  atix  revues,"  which  enabled  him  to  follow  the  army, 
sind  bi  1797  nominated  him  on  the  oommisuon  charged  to  select 
tha  apoib  iriiidi  ahouM  auidi  tha  Louvre.  In  1799,  having 
cacaped  lioB  the  besieged  dty  «f  Genoa,  Cm  made  his  way  to 
Paris,  and  In  the  beginning  m  1801  took  np  his  quaitecs  in  the 
Capudns.  His  "  esquisse  "  (Mus£e  de  Nantes)  of  tbe  "  Battle  of 
Nazareth"  gained  the  prize  offered  in  1802  by  the  consuls,  but 
was  not  carried  out,  owing  it  is  said  to  the  jealousy  of  Junol  felt 
by  Napoleon;  but  he  indemnified  Gros  by  comiiiissioiiing  him 
to  paint  his  own  visit  to  the  [ie>t-house  of  Jaffa.  "  Les  I'cjtiferes 
de  Jaffa  "  (Louvre)  wa^.  followed  by  the  "  Kattic  o;  .XlHiukir  " 
1806  (Versailles),  and  llie  "  Buttle  of  Eyiau,"  itoS  (Louvre). 
These  three  subjects — the  popular  leader  facing  the  pestilence 
unmoved,  challenging  the  splendid  instant  of  victory,  heart  sick 
with  the  bitter  cost  of  a  hard-won  field — gave  to  Gros  his  chief 
title  to  fame.  As  lung  as  the  military  element  remained  bound 
up  with  French  national  life,  Groa  icoeived  from  it  a  fresh  and 
eneigetic  inspiiatian  ^nidch  caitied  Urn  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
evanta  whidi  ha  depicted;  but  as  tha  amy  aad  its  general 
separated  from  the  people,  Groa,  called  on  to  ilhutrBte  epuodes 
representative  only  of  the  fulfilment  of  personal  ambition,  ceased 
to  find  the  nourishment  necessary  to  his  genius,  and  the  defect 
of  his  artistic  position  became  evident.  Trained  in  the  set  t  of 
the  Classicists,  he  was  shackled  by  their  rules,  even  when — by  his 
naturalistic  treatment  of  types,  and  appeal  to  picturesque  effect 
in  colour  and  tone — he  scemc<l  to  run  counter  to  them.  In  i.Hio 
his  "  Nfadrid  "  and  "  .N'apr  leoii  at  the  Pyramids  "(Versailles!  sh' iv. 
that  his  star  had  deserted  him.   His  "  Frands  I."  and  "  Charles 


v.,"  181a  (Louvn),  had  oansideimble  ancceas;  hut  tha  daoontloo 
of  the  dmna  of  St  GaneWiva  (bagoa  m  iSii  and  completed  in 
1R24)  is  the  vidy  wwk  of  Gtos'a  haaryaaa  which  shows  hb 
early  force  and  vigour,  as  wdl  aa  Us  skid.  The  **  Departure  of 
Louis  XVUI."  (Versailles),  the  "  Enhaifcation  of  Madame 
d'AngoulSme  "  (Bordeaux),  the  plafond  of  the  Egyptian  room  in 
the  I.ouvre,  anil  finally  his  "  flercules  and  Diomedes,"  cxhibittst 
in  testify  only  that  Clros*  elforts — in  atcurdance  with  the 

frequent  counsels  of  his  old  master  David— to  stem  t  he  rising  tide 
of  Romanticism,  served  but  to  damage  his  once  brilliant  reputa- 
tion. K.xasixTattiJ  by  criticism  and  the  consciousness  of  failure, 
(iros  sought  refuge  in  the  grosser  pleasures  of  life.  On  tbe  25thof 
June  1835  he  was  found  drowned  on  the  shores  of  the  Seine  near 
Sevres.  From  a  paper  which  he  had  placed  in  his  hat  it  became 
known  i1i,^l  las  de  la  vie,  cl  trohi  par  les  dcrnicres  (acultcs  qui 
la  lui  rcndaient  aHppottabl^  ii  avail  stMiu  de  s'en  difain." 
The  aninber  of  Chna^ptqiib  waa  TCiy  peat,aBd  waacanridcnhly 
aognented  whan,  in  iSij,  David  iinitted  Faiia  and  made  over 
his  own  daaasa  to  him.  Gros  was  decorated  and  named  baran 
of  the  empiie  by  Napoleon,  after  tbe  Salon  of  1808,  at  which 
he  had  exhibited  the  "  Battle  of  Eylau."  Under  the  Rcstora- 
ti<in  he  became  a  member  of  the  Institute,  [jrot'essor  at  the 
tcole  des  Beaux  .\rts.  and  was  named  chevalier  of  the  order 
of  St  Michel. 

.M.  DeliVlu/e  gives  a  brief  notice  of  his  life  in  Louis  David  et  son 
Ifmps,  and  Julius  Meyer's  Geschichte  der  modemen  JrtnaStitdll» 
MaUrei  contains  an  excellent  crittciiun  on  his  works. 

OROSART.  ALEXANDER  BALLOCH  (1827-1S99),  Scottish 
divine  and  literary  editor,  the  son  of  a  building  contractor,  waa 
born  at  Stirling  on  the  i8th  of  June  1827.  He  was  educated 
at  Sdlabufgh  Uaivciaity,  and  in  1856  bacane  •  Piesbytcfian 
mmistar  at  Ktuoaa.  fit  1865  im  went  ta  Uveqiaoi,  and  thiee 
ycara  later  to  Bladtbum.  He  resigned  lam  the  miBistiy  in 
i893,anddied8tDublmonthei6thaf llaicfai899.  DrGrosait 
is  chiefly  remembered  for  his  exertions  in  reprinting  much  rare 
Elizabethan  literature,  a  work  which  he  undertook  in  the  first 
instance  from  his  strong  interest  in  Puritan  tt;e<i|<jt:y .  .-Xniong 
the  first  writers  whose  works  he  edited  were  the  I'uritari  divines, 
Richard  .Sibb<-s,  Thcm.i.s  Brooks  and  Herbert  Palmer.  Editions 
of  Michael  Bruce's  Poems  (1S65)  and  Richard  (iilpin's  Dcmmio- 
l<tf;ia  adira  :i.>liowed.    In  1.S6S  he  brought  out  a  bibliu- 

Kraphy  of  the  writings  of  Richard  Baxter,  and  from  that  year 
until  1876  he  was  occupied  in  reprodudng  for  private  subscril>er5 
the  "  Fuller  Worthies  Libr.iry,"  a  scries  of  thirty-nine  volumes 
which  included  tiie  wcuks  of  Thomas  Fuller,  Sir  John  Davies, 
Fulke  Grevillc,  Henry  Vaugban,  Andrew  Marvell,  George  Herbert, 
Richard  Crashaw,  John  Donne  aad  Sir  Philip  SidnQr.  The  last 
four  vohtmea  tif  the  series  weie  devoted  to  the  wocka  of  many 
little  known  aad  otbowise  inaooesaible  anthaia.  His  Oeeatmul 
Issues  of  Unique  and  Very  Rare  Books  (1875-1881)  is  of  the 
utmost  interest  to  the  book-lover.    It  included  among  other 

things  the  Annii.'ii!  Dubrrnsia  of  Robert  I)u\er.  In  1S76  Still 
another  series,  known  as  the  "  Cbertsey  Worthies  Libiary,"  was 
begun.  It  included  editions  of  the  works  of  Nicholas  Breton, 
Francis  Q)u.'irlcs,  Dr  Joseph  Beaumont,  .\braham  Cowley, 
Henry  More  and  John  Davies  of  Hereford.  Grosiirl  was  untiring 
in  his  enthusiasm  and  energy  for  this  kind  of  work.  The  two 
last-named  series  were  being  produced  simultaneously  until  1881 , 
and  no  sooner  had  they  been  completed  than  Gros.in  began 
the  "  Huth  Library,"  so  called  from  the  bibliophile  lb  nry  Huth, 
who  possessed  tbe  originals  of  many  of  the  reprints.  It  included 
the  works  of  Robert  Greene,  Thomas  Nash,  Gabriel  Harvey, 
and  the  pnae  trncta  of  Thomaa  Ddiker.  He  also  edited  the 
complete  works  of  Edmund  Spenser  and  Samuel  DanicL  From 
the  Townley  Hall  collection  he  reprinted  several  MSS.  and 
edited  Sir  John  Eliot's  works,  Sir  Richard  Boyle's  Lisman 
Piiprrs.  and  various  publications  for  the  Chctham  Society,  the 
(?ami!en  Society  and  the  Roxburghe  Club.  Dr  (Jrosart's  f.nults 
of  style  and  occasional  inaccuracy  do  not  seriously  detract  from 
the  innnen.'ve  value  of  his  work.  He  was  unwearied  i<i  searching 
\:if  r.ire  books,  and  hebrought  toli^BUchintenBtinfliteiatim, 
formerly  almost  inaccessible. 
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GROSBEAK— GROSS 


GROSBEAK  (Fr.  Grosbec),  a  nanw  vtqr  indefinitely  applied 
to  many  lucds  belongiDg  to  the  families  IVjR|j(ttlM  and  Plouidae 
of  modon  onutliola(iits,  and  perbaf*  to  tone  nemben  of  the 
SmAerniMM  and  Ta$ugriiae,  hut  almyi  to  Unk  dfattfiihiid 
by  the  great  line  d  their  bill.  Taken  alone  H  b  connonly  o 
synonym  of  hawfinch  («.v.),  but  a  prefix  b  ntaaUy  ndded  to 
indiraie  the  species,  as  pinc-giosbeak,  cardinal-grosbeak  and 
the  like  By  early  writers  the  word  was  generally  f^ven  as  an 
equivalint  of  thu  Linimcan  Loxio,  but  that  genus  h;,-.  luen 
found  lo  iiicluilc  many  forms  not  now  placed  in  the  same  family. 

The  Pine  gnishi  ak  {Piiiuolti  fini<!t;Uor}  inhabits  the  coniftr- 
lone  of  both  the  Old  ami  the  New  Worlds,  seeking,  in  Europe 
and  probably  elsewhere,  a  lower  latitude  as  winter  approaches — 
often  journeying  in  large  docks;  stragglers  have  occasionally 
real  hud  the  British  Islands  (Yarrell,  Br.  Birds,  ed.  4,  ii.  177- 
179).  in  structure  and  some  of  its  habits  much  resembling 
a  bullfinch,  but  much  exceeding  that  bird  in  size,  it  has  the 
plumageof  a  ooasbili  and  appean  to  undcifo  the  sane  changes 
as  do  the  mem  bets  of  the  restricted  genns  Loxia — the  young 
bdog  of  a  dull  gieenbh-grey  streaked  brainibh-Uack, 
the  adnlt  hens  tinged  with  golden-green,  and  the  cocks  glowing 
with  crimson-red  on  nearly  all  the  body-feathers,  this  last 
colour  being  replaced  after  moulting  in  confinement  by  bright 
yellow.  NlsIs  of  this  species  were  found  in  iSij  by  Johana 
Wilhelm  Zetlcrstedt  near  Juckasjdrwi  in  Swedish  Lapland, 
but  little  was  known  concerning  its  nidifuration  until  1S55,  when 
John  Wollcy,  after  two  years'  incflcrtual  search,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  near  the  Finnish  village  Muonioniska,  un  the  Swedish 
frontier,  well-auihcnticated  specimens  with  the  eggs,  both  uf 
which  are  like  exaggerated  btiUfmches'.  The  food  of  this  species 
seems  to  consist  of  the  seeds  and  buds  of  many  sorts  of  trees, 
though  the  staple  mty  veiy  poMiMy  be  tboM  ot  aonie  Uad  of 
pine. 

ABiod  to  Ae  pu^grariieik  ana  numher  of  spedea  of  smaller 
siae,  bnt  iti  eqmb  in  beauty  of  phimige;*  They  have  been 
itlcned  to  loveial  genera,  such  at  C«ifoiaetu,  Propasser, 
SyfomeUs,  Uragus  and  others;  but  possibly  Carpodaens  is 
sufficient  to  contain  all.  Most  of  them  are  natives  of  the  Old 
World,  and  chiefly  of  its  eastern  ili\  l-.i(in.  but  several  i;il;abit 
the  western  portion  of  North  America,  and  one,  C.  gilhasituus 
(of  which  there  seem  to  be  at  least  two  local  races),  is  an  esjKcial 
native  of  the  deserts,  or  their  borders,  of  Arabia  and  North 
Africa,  cxtcndint;  e\en  to  scmie  uf  the  Canary  Islands — a  sit;gular 
modification  in  the  lt<ihitat  of  a  fortn  which  one  would  be  apt  to 
associate  exdusivcly  with  forest  trees,  and  especially  conifers. 

The  cardinal  grosbeak,  or  Virginian  nightingale,  Cardinalis 
virginianus,  claims  notice  here,  though  doubts  may  be  entertained 
as  lothefamily  to  which  it  really  belongs.  Itisnolcasiemarkable 
for  its  bright  carmine  attire,  and  an  elongnted  ctcst  of  the  same 
oolonr,  than  for  its  line  tong.  Its  ready  adaptation  to  coofine- 
ment  has  made  it  a  popular  cage-bird  <m  both  shies  of  (he 
Albntic.  The  hen  is  not  so  good  a  songster  as  the  cock  bird. 
Her  plumage,  with  exception  of  the  wings  and  tail,  which  are 
of  a  dull  red,  is  light-olivc  aliovc  and  lirownish-yellnw  beneath. 
This  species  inhabits  the  ea.slern  parts  of  the  I'nlted  Slates 
southward  of  40"  N'.  lat.,  and  also  occurs  in  the  Bermudas. 
It  is  represented  in  the  stuith-west  of  North  .\inerica  by  other 
forms  that  by  some  writ  ersarc  deemed  species,  and  in  tlicnorthern 
parts  of  South  ,\mcrica  by  the  (  .  pkoenUcus,  which  would 
really  seem  entitled  lo  distinction.  .'Vnother  kindred  bird 
placed  from  its  short  and  broad  bill  in  a  different  genus,  and 
known  as  Pyrrhuloxiii  sinuaia  or  the  Texan  cardinal,  is  found  on 
the  southern  borders  of  the  United  States  and  in  Meaico;  while 
among  North  American  "  grosbeaks  "  most  ibo  be  nned  the 
bitds  belonging  to  the  genera  Gnkaea  and  J7sd|)niMl«^thr 
former  especially  exemplified  by  the  beautiful  blue  G.  eamUcu. 
and  the  latter  by  the  brilliant  rose-breasted  H.  MetidaHus, 
which  last  extends  its  range  into  Canada. 

>  Many  of  them  arc  described  and  illustrated  in  the  Monem^ie 
des  loxiens  of  Priace  C.  Bonaparte  and  Professor  Schlegel  U850). 
thotiKh  it  excludes  many  birds  whkh  as  English  writer  would  call 

"grosbeaks." 


The  species  of  the  Ofd  Worid  which,  though  conmionly  called 
"grosbeaks,"  certainly  Moog  to  fsnily  flauidae,  are 
treated  under  WaAVttHsnD.  (A.  N.) 

Sim  nUUHn  {«.  1730-1791),  biPA  antfainnry,  was 

bom  «t  Grcenford  in  Middlesex,  about  the  year  1730-  His 
fatherwasa  wealthy  Swiss  jeweller,  settled  at  Richmond,  Surrey. 
Grose  eariy  showed  an  interest  in  heraldry  and  antiquities,  and 
his  father  procured  him  a  position  in  the  Heralds'  College.  In 
176^,  being  then  Richmond  Herald,  he  sold  his  tabard,  and 
shortly  afterwards  became  a<ljutant  and  jiaymastcr  of  the 
Hampshire  militia,  where,  as  he  himself  humorously  observed, 
the  only  account-books  he  kept  were  his  right  and  left  iK>ckels, 
into  the  one  of  which  he  received,  and  from  the  other  of  which 
he  paid.  This  carelessness  exposed  him  to  serious  financial 
difficulties;  and  after  a  vair.  attempt  to  repair  them  by  accepting 
a  captaincy  in  the  Surrey  militia,  the  fortune  left  him  by  his 
father  being  squandered,  hie  began  to  turn  to  account  his  excellent 
education  and  his  powecs  as  a  draughtsman.  In  1757  he  had 
been  elected  feUowfif  thoSndBly  of  Antiquaiba.  In  1773  he 
begtatopiibIIAhbil«li|«M»i^Ai|M  wosk 
wMdt  brani^t  him  money  as  well  as  fsme.  This,  with  its 
supplementary  parts  relating  to  the  Channel  Islands,  was  not 
completed  till  1787.  In  1789  he  set  out  on  an  antiquarian  tour 
through  Scotland,  and  in  the  course  of  this  journey  met  Burns, 
who  composed  in  his  honour  the  famous  song  beginning  "  Ken 
ye  aught  o'  Captain  Grcjse,"  and  in  that  other  poem,  still  more 
famous,  "  Hear,  lan<i  o'  cakes,  and  brither  Scots,"  warned  all 
Scotsmen  of  this  "  chield  amang  them  taking  notes."  In  i;i;o 
he  began  to  publish  the  results  of  what  Bums  called  "  his 
peregrinations  through  Scotland;"  but  he  had  not  finished 
the  work  when  be  bethought  himself  of  going  over  to  Ireland 
and  doing  for  that  eauntry  what  he  had  already  done  for  Great 
Britain.  About  a  month  after  his  arrival,  wliile  in  Dublin, 
he  died  in  an  apoplectic  lit  at  the  dimwr-tafak  of  a  fabmi,  on  tha 
xsth  of  June  i79i* 

Grose  was  a  sort  of  antiquarian  Palstalt-at  least  be  pcMMisd 
in  a  striking  degree  the  luught's  physical  peculiarities;  but 
he  was  a  man  of  true  honour  and  charity,  a  valuable  friend, 
"overlooking  little  faults  and  seeking  out  greater  virtues," 
and  an  inimitable  boon  companion.  His  humour,  his  varied 
knowledge  and  his  gwd  nature  were  all  eminently  calculated 
to  make  him  a  favourite  in  society.   As  Bums  says  of  him — ■ 

"  But  wad  yc  sec  him  in  his  glee, 
For  neikle  glee  and  fun  ha.^  he. 
Then  set  him  down,  .uui  tua  or  three 

Gudc  fellows  wi'  him; 
And  port,  0  port!  shine  thou  a  wee, 

And  THEN  ye'H  see  him ! "' 

Grose's  works  include  The  Antiauitiet  (if  F.nzUnd  and  iVsiUs 
(6  vols,,  I77,^-i;H;);  AJricir  to  Ihf  Offers  e/  th(  Bri.'u/i  Army 
a  .<itirt.'  ir;  tiiu  ni..i:". ii-jr  i:l  ^.CLtt  'b  iUrfclxons  lo  ^rrrdrUs ,  A  CjUuU 
to  lieailh.  iSeauiy,  Kuhes  and  Honour  (ly  N3),  a  collection  of  advenise- 
mcnu  <A  the  period,  with  characteristic  satiric  preface ;il  Cktstkot 
Dktionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue  (1785);  A  Treatise  on  AneienI 
A  rmcur  and  Weapons  (1785- 1 78*}) ;  Darrell's  History  of  Dover  (17S6): 
M:!t!.iry  Anitquiltes  {2  vol*.,  17R6-1788);  A  Prorincial  Clossarj 
(17H7);  Rulfs  fiiT  Drawing  Curiculurfs  (17HS):  Thr  Anli(juilir> 
of  Siolliind  (•>  vol^.,  l-8<)-l7i>l ) :  .In/iijHi.'ifj  0/  Ireland  i.j  vols,.  17vi,l. 
(•diced  and  partly  written  by  Ledwich.  fhe  OrumbUr,  sixteen 
humerous  essays,  appeared  in  1791  after  his  death;  and  in  1793 
The  Olio,  a  collection  of  essays,  icsts  and  small  pieces  of  poetty, 
highly  chancteriatic  of  Grose,  tnoucfa  eertainly  not  all  My  hfaa, 
was  put  together  horn  his  papoa  by  Ins  publisher,  who  was  also  his 
executor. 

\  capital  full-length  lyjrtrait  of  Grose  by  N.  Dance  Is  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  4  ntiquitUs  of  England  and  Waltt,  and  another  is  among 
K»y'» Portraiit.  A veriifiMskeichofhiraappearedinibeGni<(eiM«s 
Magatiiu,  Ixi.  660.   See  GetOtemttH't  Magmnt.  Isi.  498, 583;  NoUe's 

II hi.  of  the  Cotlegt  of  Arms.  p.  434;  Soles  and  QutnU,  lat  BCr.,  ilU 
.-,,1";  .?rd  ser.,  i.  64,  x.  280-281  ;  51  h  s<^r.,  aii.  I4S;  6th  sefn  8.  47, 
257,  291 ;  Hone,  Evtry-day  Bovk.  i.  655. 

GROSS,  properly  thick,  bulky,  the  meaning  of  the  Late  Lat. 
gri)5.(i(.i.  The  Latin  word  has  usually  been  taken  as  cognate 
wnth  cr.jssus,  thick,  but  this  is  now  doubted.  It  abo  ap|Kars 
not  to  be  conne4-tc<l  with  the  Ger.  gross,  a  Teutonic  word  repre- 
sented in  £nglisb  by  "  great."  Apart  from  its  direct  meaning. 
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«nd  such  figurative  senses  as  coarse,  vulgar  or  flagrant,  the  chief 
U5f>  ar<-  wholr,  entire,  without  iledurtion,  as  o[)|Ht!.ed  to  "  net," 
or  as  a[>piied  to  that  which  is  sold  m  bulk  as  uppusec!  to  "  retail  " 
(cf.  "  grocer  "  and  "  engrossing  ").  As  a  unit  uf  tale.  "  gros-s  " 
equals  12  dozen,  144,  sometimes  known  as  "small  gross,"  in 
contrast  with  "great  gross,"  i.e.  13  gross,  144  dozen.  As  a 
technical  exprcasion  In  EngUsh  coounon  Itm,  "  in  gross "  is 
tppitfed  to  «n  iacmponal  boediument  studied  to  the  person 
of  an  owner,  In  oontiadinmction  to  one  which  is  aiipenduit 
or  aiipiirtcnuit,  thtt  la,  attached  to  the  ownenhqi  of  land  (see 

COHVOKS). 

GROSSB,  JULIUS  WALDBHAR  (iSiS-iqoj),  German  poet. 

the  son  01  a  liiililar_\'  c!iai>lain.  was  born  a;  Krfurt  on  the  25th  ol 
April  i&jS.  He  rtteivcd  hij.  early  eduLaiioa  at  the  gymnasium 
in  Magdeburg,  and  on  leaving  schrMil  .-ind  showing  disinc lination 
forthe  minislry,  entered  an  arehiteet'sofijcc.  But  hi.s  mind  was 
bent  upon  literature,  and  in  iS.;q  he  entered  the  university 
of  Halle,  where,  although  inscribed  as  a  student  of  law,  he  dcvoii-d 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  letters.  His  first  poetical  essay 
wsa  with  the  tragedy  Cola  di  Rienti  (1851),  followed  in  the  same 
year  I9  a  comedy,  Eine  Nacktpartie  Skaiispeares,  which  was 
at  onoe  pnduoed  00  the  stsge.  The  sucoeas  of  these  first  two 
pieces  eaoouafed  Van  to  follow  liteiature  as  a  profession, 
and  praoaeding  in  1852  to  Munich,  he  Joined  the  circle  of  young 
poets  of  whom  Paul  Hc>s«  {q.v.)  and  Henuaan  Ungg  (tSio- 
1Q05)  were  the  chief.  For  six  years  (i8s$-i86t)  he  was  dnmaiic 
critic  of  the  Neue  Mdttckener  Zeitmng,  and  was  then  for  a  while 
on  the  staff  of  the  Leipzin'-r  UlustrierU  Ztilun^,  but  in  i^fj^  lie 
returned  to  Munich  as  editor  of  the  Bayriitlte  Zalutig.  a  post  he 
retained  until  the  paper  t  ca.sed  to  exist  in  1.SA7.  In  iH6()  Grosso 
was  appointed  secretary  ot  the  .Sihillcr-.Sltflun^,  anil  lived  for 
the  next  few  years  alternately  in  Weitnar.  Dresden  and  Munich, 
until,  in  i6go,  he  took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  Weimar. 
He  was  made  grand-ducal  Hofrai  and  had  the  title  of  "  professor." 
He  died  at  Torbole  on  the  Lago  di  Garda  on  the  Qth  of  May  1902. 

Graaae  was  a  moat  prolific  writer  of  novels,  dramas  and  poems. 
Aa  a  lyric  poet,  eapeda^y  in  Cedkkte  (1857)  and  Ant  heiutfftn 
rafoi,  a  TCihune  of  poems  (1869),  be  showod  himadf  bmr  to 
advantafe  than  in  hb  novels,  of  which  latter,  however,  UtOrtu 
OMS  MMM  (>  vds.,  1868);  Vox  poptM,  vox  dei  (1869);  UttriA 
Mancini  (1871);  Neue  Bn/Mtmim  (1875);  Sophie  Mentutr 
(1876),  and  kin  Frauenhs  (1888)  are  remarkable  for  a  certain 

elegance  of  style.  His  tragedies,  /?!>  YtigHni^rr  liSq.S);  Tihrrins 
(1876),  Jahann  v<in  Schwabcn;  iind  the  comedy  />!«  steinernc 
Braut,  had  considerable  success  on  the  stage. 

Gro««c'»  Gtfammelte  dramatistht  Werke  a|>|x-ared  in  7  vols,  in 
Leipzig  (1870)1  while  his  EnSUende  DirhUingrn  were  published  at 
Berlin  (6  vdb.,  [871-1873).  An  edition  of  selected  works  by 
A.  BarceUis  in  preparation.  Sec  a\^>  liiri  aiilotnography,  LiUrarische 
Ursofbm  und  Wsrtuncfi  ii^jt'r,  R  Pruiz,  Out  Litftatur  der 
Gtffmvari  (1859);  j.  Eth<i,  J.  Crosse  a»s  cpischrr  Dichler  (j87?). 

GROSSENHAIN,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Saiony.  !o  m  N. 
from  Dresden,  on  the  main  line  of  railway  (via  Elstcrwcrda) 
to  Beritn  and  at  the  junction  of  lines  to  F!ricste  wits  and  Frankfort- 
OQ-Oder.  Pop.  (1905)  tifits-  It  hat  an  Evaiudka]  church, 
a  modern  and  a  commercial  school,  a  llbiaiy  and  an  etttnslve 
public  park.  The  industries  are  very  important,  and  embrace 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs,  buckskin,  leather, 
glass  and  machinery.  CIrossenhain  was  originally  a  Sorb  settle- 
ment. It  was  for  a  lime  occupied  by  the  Bohemians,  by  whom 
it  was  strongly  fortified.  It  afterwards  came  inlo  the  possession 
of  the  margraves  of  Mris,M>n,  from  whorr*  it  was  taken  in 
by  the  margraves  of  Brandenburg.  I"  suffered  considerably  in 
all  the  great  German  wars,  and  in  1744  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  fire.  On  the  16th  of  May  1813,  a  battle  took  place  bcrc 
between  the  French  and  the  Russians. 

See  G.  W.  Sc&obcf^  CltMiJiiir  StaACmMiiteAf  (Grasienhain. 
l8B7-t89s). 

OWMnnDRnb  HOMV  (c.  ti7S-i«S3)r  "BaifiA  statesann, 
tlwnlo^to  and  Uifaap  of  JJaetin,  was  horn  of  butnble  parenu 
at  Stndbrook  in  Sulfalk.  Re  received  Ms  education  at  Oxford 

where  he  became  proficient  in  law,  jtiedjcine  and  tlie  natural 
sciences.    Giraldus  Cambrensis,  whose  acquaintance  he  liad 


made,  introduced  him,  before  noo,  to  Willinm  de  Wre,  bishop 
of  Hereford.  Grossctcste  aspired  to  a  post  in  the  bishop's  hituse- 
hold,  but  beitig  deprived  by  death  of  this  patron  betook  himself 
to  the  study  of  thcolog>'.  It  is  possible  that  he  visited  Paris 
for  this  purpose,  but  he  finally  settled  in  Oxford  as  a  teacher. 
His  first  preferment  of  importance  was  the  chancellorship  ol 
the  uni vensJ  ty .  He  gained  considerable  distinction  as  a  lectarer, 
and  was  the  first  rector  of  tlw  school  wUch  the  Fianckcana 
established  in  Qsfoid  about  i»4.  OnMSetaate's  kuning  is 
faig1ilypraiiedfayRogerBacon,whowaBa8C«encritlc.  Accord- 
ing to  Bacon,  Grosseteste  knew  little  Greek  or  Hebrew  and  paid 
slight  attention  to  the  works  of  Aristotle,  but  was  pre-eminent 
among  his  contemporaries  fur  his  Icnowledgc  of  the  natural 
sciences.  Between  1JI4  and  1^,51  (;ros.setesl<-  held  in  succession 
the  archdeaconries  of  Chester.  Northampton  and  I>-icrsrer, 
In  IJ.^J,  .tftrr  a  severe  illr.css.  he  resigned  all  his  benefices  and 
prefertnenis  exce[)t  one  prebend  which  he  held  at  Lincoln. 
His  intention  was  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  contemplative 
piety.  But  he  retained  the  office  of  chancellor,  and  in  1235 
accepted  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln.  He  undertook  without  delay 
the  reformation  of  morals  and  clerical  discipline  throughout 
his  vast  diocese.  This  scheme  brought  him  into  ooofiict  with 
more  than  one  privileged  corporation,  but  in  particular  with  his 
own  chapter,  who  vifanualy  diipuuid  hti  didm  to  eandie  the 
right  of  visitation  over  then  community.  Tfae  dbpute  raged 
hotly  from  1239  to  134  s.  It  was  conducted  on  both  aides  with 
unseemly  violence,  and  those  who  most  approved  of  Grosseteste's 
main  purpose  thought  it  needful  to  warn  him  against  the  mistake 
of  over-zeal.  But  in  i  34';.  by  a  personal  visit  to  the  papal  court 
at  Lyons,  he  secured  a  favourable  verdict.  In  rcclesia.stical 
politico  the  bishop  belonged  to  the  school  of  Becket  His  zeal 
for  reform  led  him  to  advance,  on  bchall  of  the  courts-Christian, 
pretensions  which  it  was  impossible  that  the  secular  power  should 
admit.  He  twice  incurred  a  well-merited  rebuke  from  Henry  J II. 
upon  this  subject;  although  it  was  left  for  Edward  I.  to  settle 
the  question  of  principle  in  favour  of  the  state.  The  devotion  of 
Grosseteste  to  the  hierarchical  theories  of  his  age  is  attested  by 
Us  corrcspondenoe  with  his  chapter  and  the  king.  Against  the 
fonoer  he  upheld  the  pnrogativ*  of  the  Udiops-.  against  the 
latter  he  aaaerted  that  it  waa  impoaaihle  fiar  a  bitanop  to  disregard 
tbe  commands  of  the  Holy  See.  When  the  liberties  of  the 
national  church  came  into  conflict  with  the  pretensions  of  Rome 

I'.e  stood  by  his  own  countrymen.  Thus  in  i;jH  he  demanded 
that  the  king  should  release  certain  O.xford  scholars  who  had 
assaulted  the  legate  Otho.  But  at  least  up  to  the  year  r 'i;  he 
submitted  [ialiently  to  papal  encroachments,  contenting  hims«;lf 
with  tbe  protection  (by  a  spcdal  papal  privilege)  of  bis  own 
diocese  from  alien  clerks.  Of  royal  exactions  he  was  more 
impatient;  and  after  the  retirement  of  Archbishop  Saint 
Edmund  constituted  himself  the  spokesman  of  the  clerical 
estate  in  tbe  Great  Council.  In  1244  he  sat  on  a  committee 
which  was  empanelled  to  consider  a  demand  for  a  subsidy. 
The  eoomittee  rejected  tbe  demand,  and  Orosaetcate  lUled  aa 
attempt  on  the  king's  pait  to  sepaeate  the  deigy  tnm  the 
baronage.  "  It  is  written,"  the  l^bop  aald,  **  that  united  we 
stand  and  divided  we  fall." 
It  was,  however,  soon  made  clear  that  the  king  and  pope 

were  in  alliani  e  to  cru.sh  the  indepcntlencc  of  the  English  clergy; 
and  from  rinw.irds  (Irosjctcstc  op<-nly  criticiiscd  the  new 

tin;indal  expedients  to  which  Innocent  had  been  driven  by 
his  desperate  contlict  with  the  Empire.  In  the  course  of  a  vi^it 
which  he  made  to  Innocent  in  this  year,  the  bishotv  laid  before 
the  pope  and  cardinaJs  a  written  memorial  in  »  hii:h  he  ascribed 
all  the  evils  of  the  Church  to  the  maUgnart  influence  of  the  Curia. 
It  produced  no  cfTcct,  although  the  cardinals  fcli  that  Grosseteste 
was  too  influential  to  be  punished  for  his  auda<;ity.  Much 
dteouiaged  by  his  failure  the  bishop  thought  of  resigning.  In 
the  end,  however,  he  decided  to  cootlnue  the  unequal  atniggle. 
In  1951  he  protested  against  a  papal  mandatB  cajdoiBg  the 
Englirii  dcrgy  to  pay  Henry  TH.  one-tenth  of  their  reveoues  for 
a  crusade;  and  ciillcd  attention  to  the  f.ict  that,  under  the 
s>-sicm  of  provisions,  a  sum  of  70,000  marks  was  annually  drawn 

xn.  aoa 
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fTam  Englaad  by  the  iKn  Domtnen  of  Vitme.  In  1253,  upon 
being  commanded  to  provide  in  his  own  diocese  for  a  papal 
nephew,  he  wrote  a  letter  of  expostulation  and  refusal,  not  to 

the  [Kijju  himself  but  tu  tliL  commiv.sioriLT.  Miistcr  Innorcnt, 
Lhtuugli  whom  lie  rctcivcd  the  nuir.'Jutc.  The-  text  ot  ihc 
remonstrance,  as  given  in  the  Hurt'in  Ami'ih  and  in  MaUiicw 
Paris,  has  possibly  been  altered  by  a  iorgtrr  who  hnd  less  risfHft 
than  GrtJ--=.(!lL-s'f  (or  ihc  [jajJacy,  The  language  is  n-.orc  \'irilcnt 
than  that  which  ibe  bishop  ehtewhcre  employs.  But  the  general 
argument,  that  the  papacy  may  command  obedience  only  so  far 
as  its  commands  are  consonant  with  the  teaching  of  Christ  and 
the  apostles,  is  only  what  should  be  expected  from  an  ecclesi- 
astical reformer  of  Grossctcate'9  time.  There  is  oiuch  more 
reason  for  suspecting  the  letter  oddiwcd  "  to  Ibe  doUm  oI 
Enflaad.  the  dtiseas  of  Londoa,  eod  the  camraaiiftjr  of  the 
whole  KKlm,"  in  vhlch  Gnmeteste  b  v^piesented  as  denouiieiftK 
in  unmceavrad  terms  papal  finance  hi  all  iU  branches.  Bui  even 
in  this  case  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  difference  between 
rrn>dcrn  and  medieval  Standards  of  decorum. 

Grossticiii;  liumbcrcd  among  his  most  intimate  friends  the 
Franciscan  teacher,  Adam  Marsh  (q-v.).  Through  Adam 
came  into  close  relations  with  >imoii  dc  Montion.  I-rom  the 
Franciscan's  letters  it  apfitars  tluU  the  carl  had  studied  a  political 
tract  by  Grossctestc  on  the  difference  bciwciii  a  monarchy  and 
a  tyranny;  and  that  he  embraced  with  cnthusi;i.sm  the  bishop's 
projects  of  ecclesiastical  reform.  Their  alliance  began  as  early 
as  1230,  when  Grosseteste  exerted  himself  to  bring  about  a 
reoondtiation  between  the  king  and  the  eaiL  But  there  is  no 
tcaaon  to  suppose  that  the  poiittcil  ideas  oi  Ifantfoit  had  mattired 
befoie  the  death  of  Groawlcste;  nor  did  Grosseteste  hvay  him- 
self ovennuch  with  secttlar  politics,  except  in  so  tar  as  they 
touched  the  interest  of  the  Church.  Orrisseteste  realized  that 
the  misrule  of  Henry  III.  and  his  un[)rinL:iplcd  compact  with  the 
papacy  largely  .utountcd  fur  the  ricgenc-raLy  uf  the  ICnRlish 
hierarchy  aud  tlie  hxity  of  ecrie^i.isiical  dibCJphue.  But  he  can 
hardly  be  lenm-ii  a  constitiitionalist. 

Grosseteste  died  on  thir  gth  of  Oi  tnljtT  iJ«i.  He  must  then 
have  l>cen  between  sever.ty  and  ei>;hty  ye;irs  of  .-jpe.  Ho  w.-is 
already  an  elderly  man,  with  a  firmly  established  reputation, 
when  he  became  a  bishop.  As  an  ecclesiastical  statesman  he 
showed  the  same  fiery  seal  and  versatility  of  which  he  had  given 
proof  in  his  academical  catcer;  but  the  general  tendency  of 
modem  writcia  has  been  to  esaggctate  his  political  and  ccdesi- 
wticalservioBs,  tod  to  aegiect  bb  peifocmanoes  es  a  scientist  and 
scholar.  The  oplnloo  of  his  own  age,  as  aptaied  by  Matthew 
Paris  and  Roger  Bacon,  was  very  dlnereot.  His  contemporaries, 
while  admitting  the  excellence  of  his  intentions  as  a  statesman, 
lay  stress  upon  his  defects  of  temper  and  discretion.  But  they 
see  ill  him  the  |>ioneer  of  a  literary  and  ?<ienlilic  movement; 
not  merely  a  gre*l  ccclesiasiic  who  ])atru!iiied  learnittg  in  his 
leisure  hours,  but  the  first  rr.atlien'.alieian  nr.d  phy5ici>t  ol  I'.is 
age.  It  is  certainly  true  thai  he  anticipated,  in  these  hclds  of 
thought,  some  of  the  most  striking  ideas  10  whicb  Kogier  Baoon 
subsequently  gave  a  wider  currrnry. 

Sec  the  Epislola*  Rohi-ri,  Oro\;rtfs!i'  1  Rolls  Series,  l86l)  i  dit<  d  with 
a  valuable  inlriHlueiion  by  H.  K.  Luar<i,  Grossctcstc's  tamuus 
memorial  to  the  pope  is  printed  in  iht  appendix  to  E.  Brown's 
Faicuulus  rerum  exfxtendarum  et  fuziendarum  (i6qo).  A  tract 
D*  plU$icit,  lineit,  angulii  el  figuris  w.i*  printed  at  Nuremberg  in 
I$OY.  A  French  poem,  Le  Chaslel  (TamouT,  sometimes  attributed 
to  him,  hnt  Ix-en  jhrinl<Nl  I  a  the  f  axtim  Sh  iety.  Two  ruririua  tracts, 
the  "  1  )l'  iiiiiril)i,.>  jiiieri  ad  iin  ii»:in  "  ■  jir  iiHf  il  lis  \\  y  iikMi  dc  Worde) 
and  tlie  ■■  Matiira  fa'-.iiliac  Kobcrti  Grosseteste  "  (prmtcd  by  J.  S. 
Bre^M-r  in  Munun-.mUi  Franciicana,  i.  582),  may  ho  from  his  pen; 
but  the  editor  ui  the  latter  worl<  ascribe*  it  to  Adam  de  Marsh. 
There  is  leas  doubt  respecting  the  Rrula  Sevnl  Robert,  a  tract  giving 
advice  for  the  MianaRCmcnt  of  the  houM^nold  of  the  countess  of 
i  iiii  I'n,  For  f  .i  I'-M  r,  1. '-  lifo  and  work  see  Roger  Bacon's  Opus 
T'iiu:i\  id.  J.  H.  IViriK' 3  vols.)  and  Opera  quaedam  inedila 
(ed.  J.  5.  lireuer.  Rolls  Series,  1859):  M.  Paris'?.  (  kntnifn  majora 
(ed.  H.  R.  I.uanl.  Roll*  St-ries,  1872-1883,  5  v  il.,. :  ;  ,<riil  ih,-  /nri 
by  S.  HegKc  \i7s>3J  and  F.  S.  Stt-vcn.son  (1899).  {li.  \V.  C.  V.; 

GROSSETO,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Tuscany,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Grosseto,  90  m.  S.S.E.  of  Pisa  by  rail.  Pop. 
(1901)  5856  (ttiwn),  8&43  (commune).  It  is 38  ft.  above  sea-level, 


and  u  afaDost  drcuiar  in  shape;  It  b  sunoandcd  by  fatitotidliB, 

constructed  by  Francis  I.  (1374-1587)  and  Ferdinand  I.  (1587- 
i6og),  which  form  a  hexagonal  enceinte  with  projecting  bastions, 
with  two  gates  only.    The  small  cathedral,  begun  in  1294,  is 

built  of  red  and  white  marble  alternating,  in  the  Italian  Gothic 
st>  le;  it  vcas  restored  in  1855.  The  citadel  was  built  in  1311  by 
the  Sienesr,  Grosseto  is  on  the  maiu  line  from  I'iia  to  Rome, 
and  is  also  the  start  ;ng-poinl  (Montepescaii.  S  ni.  lo  the  N.,  is  the 
exact  point  of  divergence)  of  a  branch  line  to  Asciano  and 
Siena. 

The  town  dates  from  the  middle  ages.  In  1 1  j8  the  episcopal 
see  was  transferred  thither  from  Rusellae.  In  1230  it,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Marenuu,  of  which  it  is  the  capit«i«  csm  under  the 
dominion  of  Siena.  By  the  peace  of  1559,  however,  It  passed 
toCcaiinoI.ofTiiscany.  In  1745  tfaemaladahad grown  tosneh 
an  eitent,  owing  to  the  select  of  the  drauage  works,  that 
Giosaeto  had  only  £48  inhabitants,  though  in  1224  it  had  3000 
men  who  bore  arms.  Leopold  I.  renewed  drainage  operations, 
and  Iiy  iJt-^fi  (he  population  h.id  risen  to  2392.  The  malaria  is 
not  yel  eniirciy  conquered,  however,  and  the  official  headquarters 
of  the  province  are  in  summer  transtencd  tO  ScsawiM  (1837  ft.)» 
20  m.  to  the  S.E.  by  road. 

GROSSI,  GIOVANNI  FRANCESCO  f^-ifgy),  one  of  the 
greatest  Italian  singers  of  the  age  ot  M  lUMto,  better  known  as 
Siface,  was  born  at  Pescia  in  Tuscany  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century.  He  entered  the  papal  chapel  in  1675,  and  later 
sang  at  Venice.  He  derived  his  nidcunw  of  Siface  from  his 
impersonation  of  that  character  in  an  Opera  of  CavallL  It  has 
generally  been  said  that  he  appeared  as  Siface  in  Alemandio 
Scarlatti'a  MitridaU,  but  the  confusion  is  due  to  his  having  sung 
the  part  ol  Hitridate  in  Scarlatti's  Pompeo  at  Naples  in  i6Bj. 
In  1687  he  was  tent  to  London  by  the  duke  of  Modeiu,  to  become 
a  member  of  the  chapel  of  James  11.  He  probably  did  much 
for  the  introduction  of  Italian  music  into  Iin^Iand,  but  scion 
left  the  country  on  accounl  of  the  iltuiare.  Among  Purcell's 
harpsichord  music  is  an  air  entitled  "  Sefauchi's  lareweJl.  ' 
lie  was  munkreii  iu  i6gg  on  the  road  between  Bologna  and 
I  errara,  prof  af  ly  by  the  agents  of  aoohleman  with  wboee  wife 

he  had  :\  h<:!',-:n. 

;  '  ■  '     li,.  1  ■         I  -  I'r.'u  Bari\(a  ;M;lati.  I'(ii4'i. 

GROSSi,  TOMMASO  (1791-185^),  Lombard  yxxX  and  no\-elist, 
was  born  at  He1lano,on  the  Lakeof  Como,on  the  20th  of  January 
1791.  He  took  his  degree  in  law  at  Pavia  in  1810,  and  proceeded 
thence  to  MQan  to  exercise  his  profession;  but  the  AtMtisa 
goveniraeatt  snqxcti^g  his  loyalty,  interfered  with  his  prospects^ 
andhioonsequeBnGnBBiwasaainqilenotBiyaflhislue.  That 
the  saipldm  was  wdl  croondcd  he  soon  showed  by  wiitiag  bi  the 
Mifamese  tBateet  the  battle  poem  La  Prtxelde,  in  which  he 
described  with  vivid  colours  the  tragicid  death  of  Priua,  chief 
treasurer  during  the  empire,  whom  the  people  of  Milan,  instigated 
by  Austrian  agitators,  h.\d  torn  to  pieces  anti  dragged  through 
the  streets  of  the  town  \i8i4).  The  [jocm,  being  anoiiynjuua, 
was  first  attributed  to  the  Celebrated  Porta,  but  Gros&i  of 
his  own  atLord  acknowledged  himself  the  author.  In  1816  he 
published  other  two  fMnms,  written  likewise  in  Milanese — Tht 
GMen  Rain  (La  Pioggiad'  oru)  and  The  Fugitive  (La  Fuggitiva). 
These  compositions  secured  him  the  friendship  of  Porta  and 
Manzoni,  and  the  three  poets  came  to  form  a  sort  of  romantic 
literary  tritUBvirate.  Grossi  took  advantage  of  the  popularity 
of  his  Milaoeaa  poems  to  try  Italian  verae,  into  which  he  sou^t 
to  introduce  the  moving  tcaUsm  which  had  given  such  satisfaction 
in  his  earliest  compositions;  and  in  this  he  was  entirely  successful 
with  his  ()oem  lUtegonda  (1814}.  He  neat  wrote  an  epic  poett, 
entitled  The  Lombards  in  the  First  Crusade,  a  work  of  which 
Manzoni  makes  honourable  mention  in  /  Promessi  Spoti.  TWs 
Ccini[»s:t ii>n,  which  was  ]>ul>lis!ied  li\  suhscri]:>t ion  (1826),  at- 
taimd  a  ^iucccsis  unequalled  by  that  oi  any  oihtr  Italian  poem 
within  the  century.  The  example  of  Manzoni  induced  Groait 
to  write  an  historical  novel  entitled  Marco  Visconii  {1834)— 
a  work  which  lontains  passages  of  fine  description  and  deep 
pathos.  A  little  later  Grossi  published  a  tale  in  verse,  Utrica  and 
Lida,  but  with  this  pubiication  h»  poetical  activity  ceased. 
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GROSSMITH— GROTE 


Altar  iift  attntefB  In  1^3!  lie  eoDtmued  M  employ  hinicif  as 
•  B0tanr  ia  Ittba  till  Us  death  OB  tbe  xoUi  of  Deoeaber  1S53. 

Hb  L(f«  l^r^irtii appeiNd  at  Milu  in  tSS4' 

GROSSMITH,  GEORGE  (1847-      ),  English  comedian,  was 

boia  on  ih«  qth  of  December  1847,  the  son  of  a  law  reporter  and 
entertainer  of  the  saita-  nume.  After  some  years  of  joum.ilisiir 
work  he  itartfd  about  1870  as  a  public  entertainer,  with  songs 
and  retitations,  but  in  ho  bcxan  a  loii^  connexion  with  the 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas  at  the  Savoy  'I'heatrc,  London,  in 
Thr  Soricrcr.  For  twelve  years  he  had  the  leading  par",  his 
capacity  for  "  patter-songs,"  and  his  humorous  acting,  dancing 
and  singing  marking  his  cicadons  of  the  chief  characters  in  the 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas  as  the  expression  of  a  highly  original 
individuality.  In  18S9  he  left  the  Savoy,  and  again  set  up  as  an 
fUtenaincTt  visidng  all  the  cities  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
StataSi  but  letirbiff  in  1901.  Among  other  books  he  wrote  The 
Mtrnkibtmeti  tf  a  Society  Clown  (1U8);  aad,  with  Us  bnther 
Weedon,  Tht  Diary  of  a  Nobody  (1894).  His  humorous  songs 
and  sketches  numbend  aver  aii  hnndnd.  His  younger  brother, 
Wecdon  Grossmith,  who  was  educated  as  a  painter  and  exhibited 
at  the  Academy,  also  tmk  io  ihe  stage,  his  first  notatih'  surress 
being  is  the  fafUomime  RtJitarSiii;  in  iSg4  he  went  into  nianane- 
ment  on  his  own  account,  and  had  much  success  as  a  comedian. 
George  Grossmith's  two  sons,  Laurence  Grossmith  and  Ck-orfjc 
Grossmith,  jun.,  were  both  actors,  the  latter  becoming  a  wcU- 
kn'Tvn  fipiire  in  the  mu&ical  comedies  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre, 

QBOS  VEKTBBS  (Fr.  for  "Great  Bellies  "),  or  Atsina,  a 
tribe  of  North  American  India  OS  of  Algonquian  stock.  The 
nama  is  said  to  have  rcferance  to  the  peedineta  of  the  pemle, 
but  more  probably  originated  boat  their  pnmiDent  tattxxslng. 
Tiny  are  nettled  at  FoitBclknspagnqr,  Montana.  Thaname 
has  slso  been  given  to  other  ti&es,  eg.  the  Sdktaa  or  Mmitari, 
now  at  Fort  Bcrthold,  North  Dakota. 

OROTB,  OEOROB  (1794-1871),  English  historian  of  Greece, 
was  born  on  the  17th  of  November  1704,  at  Clay  Hill  near 
Ueckenham  in  Kent.  His  grandfather,  Andreas,  originally  a 
Bremen  merchant,  was  one  of  the  founders  ( ist  01  January  1 766) 
of  the  bankinp-housc  of  (Irote,  Prescott  &  Company  in  Thrcad- 
needie  Street,  London  (the  name  of  Grote  did  not  disappear 
from  the  firm  iili  1879).  His  iathcr.  also  George,  married  (1703) 
Selins,  daughter  of  Henry  Pcckwdl  11  ;.;7-i787),  minister  of  the 
countess  of  Huntingdon '.<>  chapel  in  Westminster  (descended 
fnm  a  Huguenot  family,  tiie  Je  Biossets,  who  had  left  Touraine 
«n  the  lavocation  of  ihe  £dict  of  Nantes),  and  Ind  one  daogiiter 
and  ten  aom,  of  whom  the  Ustoiiia  wna  the  ddcat.  Edneated 
at  first  by  his  nMtheTt  GcM»  Gfoia  m»  lent  t»  lha  Smnoaks 
grammar  sdbool  (rBoo-tSo^  and  afterwaids  to  Chaiterhouse 
(1804-1810),  where  he  studied  under  Dr  Raine  in  company 
with  Connop  Thirlwall,  George  and  Horace  Waddington  and 
Henry  Hivelock.  In  .^pitc  of  Grote's  school  successes,  his 
father  refused  to  send  him  to  the  univcrsily  and  put  him  in  the 
bank  in  iSio.  lie  s]>ent  all  his  spare  time  in  the  study  of  classics, 
histor>-,  metaphysics  and  political  economy,  <uid  in  learning 
German,  French  and  Italian.  Driven  by  his  mother's  Puritanism 
and  his  father's  contempt  for  academic  learning  to  outside 
society,  be  became  intimate  with  Charles  Hay  Cameron,  who 
stTPTiRthcned  him  in  his  love  of  philosophy,  and  George  W, 
\urmaii,  through  whom  he  met  his  wife.  Miss  Harriet  I>cwin 
(see  bdow).  After  varimia  diflioiltici  the  marriage  took  place 
on  the  5th  «f  MaiiA  itaot  nod  ma  in  d  nspecta  a  huMty  union. 

In  the  nMuwUk  data  hid  iuUsr  dadded  Ua  phifaMophic 
and  poBtleal  attitude.  Lt  i8ir  he  came  under  the  hdhunce 
of  Bavid  Ricardo,  and  through  him  of  James  Mill  and  Jeremy 
Bentham.  He  settled  in  i8ao  in  a  house  attached  to  the  bank 
in  Threadneedle  Street,  where  his  only  child  dieri  a  week  after 
its  birth.  During  Mrs  Grote's  slow  convalescence  at  Hampstead, 
he  wrote  his  first  published  work,  the  SUUt  iru-nl  0/  tht  Quesiion 
of  Piirtiiimrniiiry  Rrfimn  (lf??i).  in  rcplv  to  Sir  James 
Mackintosh's  article  in  the  pAiinhurih  Ri~.im\  advocating 
popular  r^resentatiou,  vote  by  ballot  and  short  parliaments. 
In  iSaa  he  published  in  the  Hamkii  Ckn»kk  (April)  a  letter 
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againit  Cuudag^  attadc  on  Lord  John  RoMeO,  and  edited,  oi 
rather  te>«fOtO>  some  diacunive  papers  of  Bentham,  which  he 
publidml  under  the  title  Analysis  of  Uu  Influence  of  Satunl 
Relipm  on  tht  Temporal  Happiness  of  Mankind  by  Philip 
Beauchatnp  (1832).  The  book  was  published  in  the  name  of 
Richard  ("arlile,  thin  in  gaol  at  iJorrheslcr.  Though  not  a 
mcuibet  of  J.  S.  Mil!  s  L'^lilitarian  Soticly  (i8jj-i823),  he  took 
a  great  iiueresi  in  a  society  for  reading  and  discussion,  wliich 
mot  (from  ibi^)  in  a  room  at  the  bank  before  business  hours 
twice  a  vTcck.  From  the  Posthumous  P>iprts  (p[i,  j^,  24)  it  is 
dear  that  Mrs  Grote  was  wrong  in  assertmg  that  she  tirst  in 
1823  (autumn)  suggested  the  History  of  Greece;  the  book  was 
already  in  preparation  in  1832,  though  what  was  then  written 
was  subsequently  reconstructed.  In  1836  Grote  published  in 
the  Wtttmiultf  Rtmew  (April)  a  criticism  of  Mitford's  Hittory 
of  Grmt,  wUdi  shows  tbat  his  ideas  were  already  in  order. 
Ftom  iSsd  to  i8jo  ha  was  haid  at  mnh  'with  J.  S.  IffU  and 
Heory  Bna^mn  in  the  ocganinstian  of  the  new  **  onivenity  " 
in  (jower  Street.  He  was  a  member  of  the  coundl  wliidi  organ- 
ized the  faculties  and  the  curriculum;  but  in  i8jo^  owing  to  a 
diilerencc  with  Mill  ns  to  an  appointment  to  one  of  the  phifa^ 
sophical  cliairs,  he  resipned  his  position. 

In  iSjo  he  wetil  abroad,  and,  attracted  by  the  political  crisis, 
spent  some  months  in  Paris  in  the  society  of  the  Liberal  leaders. 
Recalled  by  his  father's  death  (6th  of  July),  be  not  only  became 
manager  of  the  bank,  but  took  a  leading  position  among  the  city 
Radicals.  In  18.)  i  he  published  his  important  Essentials  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  (an  elaboration  of  his  previous  iifcifemctt/), 
and,  after  refusing  to  stand  as  parliamentary  candidate  for  the 
dtyin  i83i«  cliaiifed  his  mind  and  was  elected  head  of  the  poll, 
with  three  other  Ubeiab,  in  December  1833.  After  sewing  in 
three  parliaments,  he  Mipied  hi  1841,  by  whhdt  thne  Us  party 
("  the  philosophic  Radicals  ")  had  dwindled  away.  Dwing  these 
years  of  active  public  life,  his  interest  in  Greek  history  and 
philosophy  bad  increased,  and  after  a  trip  to  Italy  in  1842,  he 
severed  his  connexion  with  the  bank  and  devoted  himself  to 
literature.  In  1846  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  History  appeared, 
and  the  remaining  ten  between  iS.i;  and  the  ^ring  of  1856. 
In  1S4S  with  Molesworth  and  Raikes  ("urrie  he  ^avc  monetary 
assistance  to  .^u^usle  Comte  ('/.:'.),  then  in  financial  dilTiculties. 
Ibe  formation  of  the  Sonderbut;d  (  joth  of  July  1847)  led  him  to 
visit  Switaerland  and  study  for  himself  a  condition  of  thin^ 
in  some  sense  analogous  to  that  of  the  ancient  Greek  states. 
This  visit  resulted  in  the  publication  in  the  Spectator  of  seven 
weeltly  letters,  collected  in  book  form  at  the  end  of  1847  (see  a 
letter  to  de  TbcqnevOle  in  Mn  Gnte'a  reprint  of  the  Saat 
LOItnj  1876). 

In  1856  Gfote  began  to  prepare  Ms  worfa  on  Phto  and 

Aristotle.  Plato  and  the  Other  Companions  of  Sokrales  (3  vols.) 
appeared  in  iS6$,  but  the  work  on  Aristotle  he  was  not  destined 
to  complete.  He  had  finished  the  Organon  and  was  about  to 
deal  with  the  metaphysical  and  pliysical  treatises  wh.en  he  died 
on  the  i8fh  of  June  i.'<7i,  and  was  buried  in  Westtr.iiistcr  .Mibcy. 
He  vnn  a  man  of  strong  character  and  self-control,  unf.iiiiiig 
courtesy  and  unswer\'ing  devotion  to  what  he  considerni  the 
best  interests  of  the  nation.  To  colleagues  and  subordinates 
alike,  he  was  considerate  and  tolerant;  he  was  unassuming, 
trustworthy  in  the  smallest  detail,  accurate  and  comprehensiv'e 
in  thought,  energetic  and  conscientious  in  action.  Yet,  hidden 
under  his  calm  exterior  there  was  a  burmng  enthusiasm  and  a 
depth  of  passion  of  which  only  his  Intimate  friends  were  aware. 
His  woffc  niay  heat  he  canaidaied  under  the  ialtowfoi  heads : 
r.  Gnl^s  Smkts  to  EitieaHm.'^'St  took,  as  tSnuty  stated, 
an  important  part  in  the  foundation  and  organization  of  the 
original  university  of  London,  which  began  its  public  work  in 
Gowcr  Street  on  the  r.Sth  of  October  r.S^H,  ,->nd  in  i-S^fj,  on  the 
incorporation  of  ihu  university  of  London  pro[H.-r,  liecame  known 
as  University  GolleKe.  In  iS4(|  he  was  re-elected  to  the  coiiticil, 
in  1S60  he  became  treasurer,  and  on  the  dearh  of  Brorghnni 
(1868)  president.  He  took  a  keen  interest  in  all  the  work  of  the 
college,  presented  to  it  the  Marmor  Uomericum,  and  finally 
bequeathed  the  leveialon  of  £6000  for  the  endowment  of  acbatr 
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of  phllosopliy  of  mind  and  logic.  The  (Tnolumcnts  of  this  sum 
were,  however,  to  be  held  over  and  added  lu  ihe  principal  if  al 
any  lime  the  holder  of  the  chair  should  to  "  ;t  miii:it>  r  of  the 
Church  trf  Eogiand  or  of  any  other  religious  persuasion."  In 
tisa  the  MUte  of  the  univenily  was  reconstituted,  and  Grotc 
was  one  of  seven  eminent  men  who  were  added  to  it.  Eventually 
he  became  the  strongest  advocalc  for  open  examinations,  tor  the 
cUims  not  gnly  o(  pbUMOphy  oiul  dauica  but  alao  of  natural 
tdence,  «ad,  M  i^ce-chanceUor  tn  1863,  for  the  idxiiiiwm  of 
women  to  examinations.  This  latter  reform  was  carried  ia  1868. 
He  succeeded  Ma  friend  Henry  HaUam  as  a  Iruatee  «( tto  Btitiah 
MuM-iirn  'm  i85(>,  and  took  part  in  the  reorganiiatfam  «t  the 
defarniu      of  antiquities  and  natural  science. 

The  iiiinours  whKh  lit-  rcix'i\  fd  in  recognition  of  thc-st-  services 
were  as  foKtjws:  D.C.L.  of  Uxlortl  (iS5i);  LI,.D.  Camhriiige 
(1S61),  I'.R.S.  iiSy;);  liunorary  protc-iMiir  o!  anuiciiL  lii^'.ory 
is  itie  Koyal  Academy  (1850).  By  the  1-rench  .Academy  oi 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences  he  was  made  correspondent  (1857) 
and  foreign  associate  (the  first  Englishman  since  Macaulay) 
(1864).  In  i860  he  refused  Gladstone's  offer  of  a  peerage. 

1.  Political  Career.— In  DoUtics  Grote  belooged  to  the  "  philo- 
sophic Radicals  "  of  the  loool  of  |.  S.  MIU  and  B«nth«a,  whose 
chief  piincipies  mve  lepieaenutive  govcmmeia,  vote  by  ballot, 
the  aboUtion  of  a  itate  chorch,  frequent  electloin.  He  adhered 
to  these  principles  throughout,  and  refused  to  countenance  any 
reforms  which  were  tncompati*ble  with  them.  By  this  uncom- 
promising attitude-,  hu-  j»r;iilu:iUy  lost  :dl  his  siipportiTS  save  ,i 
few  men  of  lilic  rigii-lily.  .\s  a  spcukc-r,  he  was  rlcar,  loKiriil 
am!  impressive,  and  on  select  commiLiecs  his  common  sense 
was  most  valuable.  For  his  speeches  see  A.  Kaiii  in  tl-.e  Minor 
Works;  sec  .'iJso  Bai.i.ot. 

3.  The  History  uf  Greece. — U  is  on  this  work  that  Grote's 
reputation  mainly  rests.  Though  half  a  century  has  p<»ssed 
since  its  production,  it  is  still  in  some  sense  the  text-book. 
It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  "  Legendary  "  and  the  "  Historical  " 
Greece.  The  former,  owing  to  the  development  of  oompaiative 
mythology,  is  now  of  little  authority,  lad  portioiu  «f  part  n. 
are  obsolete  owing  partly  to  the  ianncnsc  accuntulatiOM  of  epl* 
graphic  and  archaeobigical  research,  partly  to  the  subaequent 
dismvery  of  the  Aristotelian  CotutUutioH  of  Alhau,  and  partly 
also  to  the  more  careful  weighing  of  evidence  which  Grote  himself 
misintertiretrd.  The  inlerist  ot'  the  work  Is  twofold.  In  the 
first  place  it  contaitis  a  wonderful  mass  of  information  caretully 
coliecled  from  all  sources,  arran>;ed  on  a  simple  plan,  and  ex- 
pressed in  direct  forcit>le  language,  it  is  'u\  ihxi  respect  one  of 
the  few  )5rerit  comprfdicnsivc  histories  in  our  possession,  great  in 
scope,  conception  and  accomplishment.  But  more  than  this  it  is 
interesting  as  among  the  first  works  in  which  Greek  history 
became  a  separate  study,  based  on  real  evidence  and  governed 
by  the  ciitMla  of  ntodem  historical  science.  Further  Grote, 
A  practical  man,  a  mtionalitt  and  an  enthusiast  for  democracy, 
waa  the  fint  to  oonnder  GnA.  polftioal  devdopment  with  a 
aympaibctic  interat  (ace  Gkhgb:  Htilsry,  iliwflMf,  section 
"  Authorities in  opposition  to  the  Tory  attitude  of  John 
Gillies  and  Mitford,  who  had  written  under  the  influence  of  horror 
at  the  French  Revolution.  On  the  whole  his  work  was  done  with 
im()arl ialit V,  atui  more  recent  study  fias  oidy  cont'irmed  his 
general  com  iusioiiS-  Much  has  heen  made  ol  his  defective 
account-:,  of  the  tyrants  and  the  .\Iacedonian  empire,  and  his 
opinion  that  Greek  history  ceased  to  be  interesting  or  instructive 
after  Chacronca.  It  is  true  that  he  connned  his  interest  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  city  state  and  neglected  the  wider  diffusion  of  the 
Greek  culture,  but  this  i.s  after  all  merely  a  criticism  of  the  title 
of  the  book-  The  value  of  the  History  consista  to^y  {H-imarily 
in  ita  emmioation  of  the  Athenian  demociaicy,  ita  growth  and 
(fecKne.  na  emminatioa  which  is  stUi  the  most  inspiring,  and  in 
general  the  moat  iostmctive,  in  any  language.  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  battles  and  military  operations  generally  Grotc  was  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  personal  knowledge  of  the  country.  In  this 
respect  he  is  inferior  to  men  like  Krn!.t  Curtius  and  Ci.  H,  (irundy. 

4.  In  fhilosopky  Grote  was  a  follower  oi  the  Mills  and 
Beotham.  J.  S.  Mill  paid  •  tribute  to  him  in  the  pielaoe  to  the 


third  edition  of  Ym  Examiniition  ofSirWm.  Ilamiitun's  Philosophy, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  th.nt  the  empirical  scliool  owed  a  great  deal 
to  his  ?oun<l,  accurate  thinking,  untr.nnniellcd  by  any  reverence 
for  authority,  technique  and  convention.  In  dealing  with  Plato 
he  was  handicapped  by  this  very  common  sense,  which  prevented 
him  from  appreciating  the  theor)-  of  ideas  in  its  widest  relatiooa. 
His  Ploto  is  inponant  in  that  it  emphasizes  the  generally 
neglected  paaaagea  of  Plato  in  which  he  aeema  to  indulge  in  meie 
Socntic  dialectic  rather  than  to  seek  knowle^;  it  is,  therefoiv, 
to  be  lead  as  a  oorrective  to  the  otdinary  criticism  of  Plato. 
The  more  congenial  study  of  Aristotle,  though  Incomplete,  is 
more  valuable  in  the  positive  sense,  and  has  not  received  the 
attention  it  deserves.  Perhaps  Grote's  most  distinctive  contribu- 
tion to  the  study  of  Greek  philosophy  is  his  chapter  in  the 
History  of  Greece  on  the  Sophists,  of  whom  he  took  a  view  some- 
what toore  lavouralde  than  has  been  accepted  before  or  since. 

His  wife,  Hakkiet  Lewik  (i79i-t87S),  was  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Lcwin,  a  retired  Indian  civilian,  settled  in  Southampton. 
\ivcr  her  marriage  with  Grote  in  1820  she  devoted  herself  to  the 
subjects  in  which  he  was  interested  and  was  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  literary,  political  and  philosophical  drcla  in  which  he  lived. 
She  carefitUy  read  the  prooCt  of  hb  woA  and  relieved  him  ol 
anxiety  in  connexion  with  his  property.  Among  her  writings  are: 
itemoir  oj  Ary  Schemer  (i860);  Collected  Papers  (i86j);  and 
her  biography  of  her  husband  (1873).  Another  publication, 
The  Pkilosophieal  Radkals  of  1832  (privately  circulated  in  1866}, 
is  ir.tiTrstin^  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  Refontt  utovenent Of 
itijj  to  ii4J,  c&pcd-illy  on  Molesworth. 

BtBLlOc,  RA  PHY. — The  History  <\f  Grrece  passed  through  five  editions 
the  fifth  (10  vols.,  l8Ht()  being  nndl.  .\u  edition  covering  the  period 
from  Solon  to  40J,  with  new  notes  and  excursusci,  was  published  by 
J.  .M.  Mitchell  and  O.  B.  Catpari  in  1907.  The  Plate  waa  fimJIy 
ttlru-d  by  Aleaander  Bain  in  4  vob.  See  Mn  Grote's  Personal 
Itfe  of  Crorff  Gm$,  and  aitide  in  DkL.  Hat.  Btog.  by  G.  Croom 
Robertson.  (J.  M.  M.) 

QROTEFBND,  GEORQ  PRIBDRICH  (1775-1853),  German 
epigraphiat,  was  bom  at  Mttoden  in  Hanover  00  the  9th  of  June 
1775.  He  was  educated  partly  in  Ua  natl^  town,  partly  at 
Ofeh),  where  he  remained  tlU  1795,  when  heenteied  the  univerii^ 
of  Gdttingen,  and  there  beeaine  the  friend  of  Heyne,  Tychsen 
and  Heeren.  Heyne's  recommendation  procured  for  him  an 
assbtant  mastership  in  the  Gdttingen  gymnasium  in  17^7. 
While  there  he  published  his  work  De  posiartiphw  sm  scnplurj 
universali  (1700),  which  led  to  his  appointment  in  i8o;(  as 
prorcclor  of  the  gymnasium  of  Fr.inkfort -on  Main,  and  shortly 
afterwards  as  conrcctor.  (irottfcnd  was  best  known  diiring  his 
lifetime  as  a  Latin  and  Italian  philologist,  though  the  attention 
he  paid  to  bis  own  language  is  shown  by  his  AHfa>i);sf[riin,ie  Jcr 
iicatichen  Poesie,  ptiblished  in  1815,  and  his  foundation  of  a 
society  for  investigating  the  German  tongue  in  181 7.  In  1821 
he  became  director  of  the  gymnasium  at  Hanover,  a  post  which 
Jk  retained  till  his  retirement  in  1849.  In  i8s;$-iS94  appeared 
Us  revised  edition  of  Wear's  Latm  gnmmar.  In  two  vohunea, 
followed  by  a  smaller  grammar  for  the  use  of  acbools  in  i8}6; 
in  1835-1838  a  systematic  attempt  to  explain  the  fragmentary 
remains  of  the  Umbrian  dialect,  entitled  Rudimenta  linguae 
Umbricae  ex  insert ptitmibus  antit/uis  enodata  (in  eight  parts) ;  and 
in  1839  a  work  of  similar  character  upon  Oscan  { Kudimfnij 
lingua*  Oscae).  In  the  same  year  he  published  an  imporuoi 
memoir  on  llie  coins  of  liaclria,  under  the  name  of  Die  Mitntender 
griechiscUe-n,  partkisfken,  und  indoskythiu  hi-n  K onigf  T><m  Bnrtrifn 
und  den  Ldndem  am  Indus.  He  soon,  however,  returned  to  his 
favourite  subject,  and  brought  out  a  work  in  five  parts,  Zur 
Geographic  und  Geschichte  vonAltitalien  (1840-1843).  Previously, 
in  1836,  he  had  written  a  preface  to  Wagenfeld's  translation  of  the 
spurious  SaruhoniathoH  of  Philo  Byblius,  which  was  altaied  to 
have  been  discovered  in  the  piecedu^;  year  in  the  Ftatogacie 
convent  of  SanU  Maria  de  Meiinbao.  Bat  it  waa  ki  the  East 
rather  than  in  the  West  that  Ctotefend  did  his  gteatcat  worit. 
The  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Persia  had  for  some  time  been 
attracting  attention  in  Europe;  exact  copies  of  them  had  been 
published  by  the  elder  Niebuhr,  who  lost  his  eyesight  over  the 
work;  and  Giotelend's  friend,  Tychsen  of  Koateck,  believed 
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tbftt  Iw  had  MoenaiiiBd  the  dinwAn  {■  the  odujaii,  DOW 

ta  be  Feniuh  to  he  elphabetic  At  tUe  pdhit  Qrotdeul  took 

the  matter  upi  IBt  tint  diMOvgty  wee  OMniniuiieeted  t«  tb* 

Royal  Society  of  Goittngen  in  1800,  and  reviewed  by  Tycfattn 
two  years  ullernrards.  In  181 5  he  gave  an  account  of  it  in 
Hccren'-s  srcai  work  on  atitiL-m  history,  and  in  1837  publi$b(<i 
his  Neue  Bcilrage  :ur  Erlaulfrun^  dir  pfrsepaiiinnischcn  Keii- 
schrijt.  Three  years  hirr  aiJjH-arcil  his  \'<-sie  Britrdge  tur 
ErlUukrung  der  babyionticken  Keuschriil.  His  discovery  may 
be  summ<^  up  as  follows:  (i)  that  ihe  i'crsiaa  inscriptions 
contain  three  dtilerent  forms  of  cuneiform  writing,  so  that  the 
deciphernient  of  the  one  would  give  the  key  to  the  decipherment 
of  the  others;  (})  that  the  characters  of  the  Persian  column  are 
alphabetic  and  not  syllabic;  (3}  that  they  must  be  read  from 
left  to  right}  (4)  that  tbe  e^ihahet  coiuisu  of  forty  letters, 
tecludlng  nyat  for  iaa^  and  abort  vomIb;  and  (5)  that  the 
PencfwIiiMi  buolptian  «k  wiitteii  ia  SScad  (wUdi,  however, 
b  not  the  caae),  aod  moat  be  aacribcd  to  the  age  of  the  AAm- 
mcnian  princes.  The  process  whereby  Groiefend  arrived 
these  conclusions  is  a  prominent  illustration  of  perseveritij; 
genius  (sec  Cuneiform).  A  solid  b;isis  h,i<:l  ihus  bten  laid  lor 
the  inUTprflation  of  the  Persian  inscri  pit  ions,  and  all  that, 
remained  was  to  work  out  the  results  of  (irott-fcnd's  brilliant 
discovery,  a  task  ably  performed  by  Burnuuf,  Laiseu  atid 
Rawlinson.  Grotcfend  iHcil  on  the  i5ih  of  December  1S5J. 

GROTESQUE,  striciiy  a  form  of  decorative  art,  in  painting 
or  sculpt  tire,  consisting  of  fantastic  shapes  of  human  beings, 
animate  and  the  like,  joined  together  by  wreaths  of  flowers, 
garlanda  or  arabesques.  The  word  is  also  aiijibed  to  ai|y  whim- 
aical  deiign  or  decorative  style,  if  chamcteiued  by  uiuutuial 
dbtoitiOD,  and,  (enenlly,  to  aaytbtac  ludkrous  or  dtiBvagaBlIy 
iincIfuL  "  Grotesque  **  caiaaa  through  the  French  from  the 
Itftl.  gnriUsco,  an  adjective  fonned  from  groUa,  which  haa  been 
corrupted  in  English  to  "  grotto."  The  commonly  accepted 
explanation  of  the  special  use  of  the  term  "  grotesque  "  is  that 
this  partic'.ilar  form  of  decorative  art  was  most  frequently  found 
in  the  excavated  ancient  Koinan  and  Greek  dwellings  found  in 
Italy,  to  which  was  applied  the  name  grollc.  The  derivation  of 
groUa  is  through  popular  l-ar.  cruptu  or  grupla  id.  "'  crypt  ")- 
from  Gr.  «pwrnj,  a  vault,  tipiirruf .  to  hide.  .Such  a  term  would 
be  applicable  both  to  the  buried  dwellings  of  aucieut  Italy,  and 
to  a  cavern,  artificial  or  natural,  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
An  interesting  parallel  with  this  origin  of  the  word  is  found  in 
that  of  "  antic,"  now  meaning  a  freak,  a  jest,  absurd  fancy,  &c. 
This  word  is  the  same  as  "  antique,"  and  was,  like  "  grotesque," 
lint  apfdled  to  the  (aadful  decontioBa  of  aadent  art. 

(IBOnir  KLAM  (i8t9-tS99),  Low  Gennan  poet,  was  bora 
at  Hefde  in  ScUeswig-Hoistein,  on  the  34th  of  April  iSiq.  After 
studying  at  the  seminary  in  Tondern  (1838-1841),  he  became  a 
icichcr  at  the  girls'  school  in  his  native  village,  but  in  1847  went 
to  Kiel  to  qualify  for  a  higher  educational  post.  Ill-health 
interrupted  his  studies  and  it  was  not  until  1.K5}  that  he  w.is  able 
to  resume  then\  at  Kiel.    In  he  tixik  the  degree  of  doctor 

of  philosophy  at  Bonn,  and  in  iS;8  settled  .is  prhiildarnt  in 
German  literature  and  languages  at  Kiel,  where,  in  1.S0O,  he  was 
made  professor,  and  where  he  lived  until  his  death  on  the  ist 
of  Jtinc  iSoQ.  In  his  Low  German  (Plattdtutsch)  lyric  and  epic 
poems,  which  reflect  the  influence  of  Johann  Fetcr  Hebel  (q.v.), 
Groth  gives  poetic  expression  to  the  oouatiy  file  of  his  northern 
home;  and  though  his  descriptions  may  not  ahniya  reflect  the 
peculiar  characttiiMles  of  the  pcaaaotiy  of  Holatein  aa  faithfully 
aa  those  of  F.  Reuter  («.«.).  yet  Groth  is  a  lyric  poet  of  genuhie 
inspiration.  Hfs  chief  works  are  Qukkbom,  VtOidebvt  In 
phiUdcitscken  Gtdichttn  Ditmiirnhcr  Mandart  (1852;  25th  cd. 
njoo.  and  in  High  German  translations,  notably  by  M.  J. 
Bcrrhcm,  Krefeld,  1896);  and  two  volumes  of  stories,  Verldln 
(1855-1859,  3rd  ed.  i8«i);  also  Voer  de  Goem  (1858)  and  Ut 

mim  Jutttpmwttes  (i<7$). 

Groth 's  GemmmiUi  Werke  appeared  in  4  vols.  (1893).  Hin  Lebens- 
eriunerunten  were  edited  by  E.  Wolff  in  1891 ;  see  aho  K.  Eegcrs, 
K,  GrM  uMi  dk  jMlintlsekt  DiMmu  (iC^);  and  biognphics  by 
A.  bitek  (i89»)  and  H.  SiHcb  (1899)- 


«Mra.  PAUL  HmnUCl  Vni  (t«M-  )*  Getman 
mhwntiogirt,  was  bora  at  Magdebnif  on  the  sjid  of  June  1843. 
He  was  educated  at  Freiberg,  Dnadeo  and  Berlin,  and  tooh 

the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  t868.  After  holding  from  1877  liie  chair 
of  mineralogy  at  Strasburg,  he  was  in  1883  appointe<l  professor 
ol  mineralogy  and  curator  of  minerals  in  the  state  museum 

.It  .Munich.  He  carried  on  extensive  researches  on  crystals  ar.d 
minerals,  and  also  on  rocks,  and  published  Tubtiuinst  he 
UbtrnuU  dtr  £i«/j. .\! inrrdlifn  !  i S;.)-  i  ,SiyS  I ,  ami  Fkysi- 
kaJiscke  Krystallographic  ( 1S76  i.Stj  s,  ed.  4,  ir/OvL  He  edited  for 
some  years  the  Zeiltchrijt  jur  KryitaUographU  und  MineraiogU. 

GROTIOS,  HUGO  (1583-1645),  in  his  native  country  Huig  van 
Groot,  but  known  to  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  latinixed  form 
of  the  name,  Dutch  publicist  and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Delft 
OD  Easber  day,  the  loth  of  April  tsSj.  The  Groots  were  a  branch 
of  a  fmilj  of  diitiactioB^  whidi  had  been  noble  In  France,  but 
had  removed  to  the  Low  Coontriei  moee  than  «  century  before. 
Their  French  name  was  de  Comets,  and  thts  cadet  branch  had 
taken  the  name  of  Groot  on  the  marriage  of  Hugo's  great-grand- 
father with  a  Dutch  heiress.  The  father  of  Hugo  was  a  lawyer 
in  considerable  (iraclice,  wlio  had  four  limes  .served  the  office 
of  burgomaster  of  Locleu,  and  was  one  01  the  three  curators 
of  the  university  of  that  place. 

In  the  annals  of  precocious  genius  there  is  no  greater  prodigy 
0:1  record  than  Hugo  Cirotius,  who  w.is  able  to  make  good  Latin 
verses  at  nine,  was  ripe  tor  the  university  at  twelve,  and  at 
fifteen  edited  the  encyclopaedic  work  of  Marliaous  Capella. 
At  Leiden  he  was  much  noticed  by  J.  J.  Scaliger,  whose  habit 
it  was  to  engage  his  young  friends  in  the  editing  of  some  classical 
tait.  At  fifteen  Gnitius  accompanied  Count  Juatin  of  Naaaau, 
and  the  grand  pensionary  J.  van  Ofaien  Bamevehlt  on  their 
special  embassy  to  the  oouit  of  France,  .\fter  n  ft$t  ipant  in 
acquiring  the  language  and  making  acquaintance  with  the 
leading  men  of  France,  Grotius  returned  home.  He  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  law  at  Leiden,  and  entered  on  practice  as  an 
advoc.ile. 

Koiwithsianding  his  successes  in  his  profession,  his  inclination 
was  to  literature.  In  1600  he  edited  the  remains  of  .Aratus, 
with  the  versions  of  Cicero,  Gcrmanicus  and  Aviei^us.  Of  the 
Gcrmaniius  Scaiigcr  says — "  A  better  te.xt  than  that  which 
Grotius  has  given,  it  is  impossible  to  give  but  it  is  probable 
that  Scaliger  bad  himself  been  the  reviser.  Grotius  vied  with 
the  Latinists  of  his  day  in  the  composition  of  Latin  verses. 
Some  lines  on  the  siege  of  Ostend  spread  his  fame  beyond  the 
drde  of  the  ieataed.  He  wrote  three  draoiaa  in  Latin>- 
drtilwr  fadauf  Stpk&mfkaiuat,  on  the  atory  of  Joaeph  aod 
his  brethren;  and  Adamus  txid,  n  production  still  remembered 
as  having  given  hints  to  Milton.  The  Sopkomphamas  was 
translated  into  Dutch  by  Vondel,  and  into  English  by  Francis 
Goldsmith  (1652);  the  Ckristus  pattens  into  English  by  George 
Sandys  (1640J. 

in  1603  ihc  L'utted  Provinces,  desiring  to  transmit  to  jxisterity 
some  account  of  their  struggle  with  .Spain,  determined  to  apjxiint 
a  historiographer.  The  choice  of  the  states  fell  upon  Grotius, 
though  he  was  but  twenty  years  of  age.  and  had  not  olTered 
himself  for  the  post.  There  was  some  talk  at  this  time  in  Paris 
of  calling  Grotius  to  be  librarian  of  the  royal  library.  But  it  wa^ 
a  rase  of  the  Jesuit  party,  who  wished  to  persuade  tlie  public 
that  tfeo  OppOtitko  to  the  appointment  of  Isaac  Ckaaubon  did 
not  p«0|Md  fiom  theotofical  motives,  since  tb^  were  ready 
to  appoint  n  Frotentant  ht  the  pcnon  of  Grotius, 

ISk  neit  pwfment  waa  that  of  advocatoiiemnl  of  the 
fisc  for  the  provinces  of  Ilenand  and  Zeeland.  Thb  was  foOowed 

by  his  marriage,  in  [6o-5,  to  Marie  Reigersberg.  a  Iad>'  of  family 
in  Zeeland,  ii  wonua  oJ  great  capacity  and  noble  disposition. 

Cirotius  had  already  passed  from  occupation  with  the  rla.s.s;c3 
to  studies  more  immediately  connected  with  his  proicsajon. 
In  the  winter  of  1604  he  composed  (but  did  not  publish)  a  treatise 
entiiied  De  jure  praedae.  The  MS.  remained  unknown  till  1868, 
when  it  was  brought  to  light,  and  printed  at  the  Hague  under  the 
auspices  of  Professor  Frutn.  It  shows  that  the  principles  and  the 
plan  of  the  ceiehnted  De  jtm  htBit  which  waa  not  composed 
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till  1625, more  than  twenty  years  after, had  already  been  conccivcii 
by  a  youih  of  twcnty-onc.  It  has  always  b«en  a  question 
what  it  was  that  determined  Grotius,  when  an  exile  in  Paris  in 
1635,  to  that  particular  subject,  and  various  explanations  have 
becB  offered;  among  others  a  casual  suggestion  of  Pcircsc  in  a 
kttcr  of  c«urly  date  Tbe  diacovery  of  the  MS.  of  tho  Dtjvn 
/rwdiM  diadiOMS  the  wlKde  Mttoiy  o{  Gtotto^  Idctt.  and  shim 
tint  from  youth  upwards  he  had  ateadily  nead  and  meditated 
m  one  direction,  that,  namely,  of  which  the  famous  De  jure  Mli 
was  the  mature  product.  In  the  Drjun:  prafdae  of  1604  there  is 
much  more  than  the  germ  of  the  later  treatise  De  jure  beUi. 
Its  main  i)rinripl<-5,  and  the  wheilc  system  of  thought  implied 
In  the  later,  are  ant  ieipatcd  in  the  earlier  work.  I'he  arranaeinunt 
even  is  the  .same.  The  chief  diflerenee  between  tlie  two  ttoatiiies 
is  one  which  twetity  years'  experience  in  ailairs  couid  not  hut 
bring-  the  siihjtitution  of  more  cautious  and  guarded  langua^''. 
less  dogmatic  affirmation,  more  allowance  for  exceptions  and 
deviations.  The  Jus  pacts  was  an  addition  introduced  first 
in  the  later  work,  an  inaertioQ  which  it  the  cause  of  not  a  littie 
of  the  confused  arrangieineiit  wUch  has  heoi  found  fault  with 
in  the  Dtpire  bdH. 

The  Dtjun  praedat  further  denonatiataa  that  Gfotfus  was 
oifffaially  determined  to  this  subject,  not  by  any  apeculative 
intdlectual  interest,  but  by  a  special  occaatoo  preiented  by  his 
professional  engagements.  He  was  retained  by  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  as  their  advocate.  One  of  their  captains, 
Hccmskirk,  had  captured  a  rich  Portuguese  galleon  in  the  Straits 
of  Malacca.  The  risht  of  a  private  romfiany  to  make  prizes 
was  holly  contested  in  Holland,  and  denied  tj\'  the  Stricter 
religionists,  estpecialiy  the  Mennouites,  who  coawdere  l  all  war 
unlawful.  Grotius  undertook  to  prove  that  Hcemskirlc's  prize 
had  bceo  lawfully  captured.  In  doing  this  he  was  led  to  iu- 
veatigate  the  grounds  of  the  lawfulness  of  war  in  general.  Such 
was  the  casual  origin  of  a  book  wliich  long  enjoyed  auch  celebrity 
that  it  used  to  be  said,  with  aone  eiagB«atkiii  indeed,  that  it 
had  founded  a  new  adcace. 

A  short  tnatlaa  which  was  ptbted  In  tt09,  Gratlua  aaya 
without  liiB  pennlation,  ttadcr  tha  tftie  of  Mere  liberum,  is 
notliing  more  than  a  chapter— Che  lath— of  the  De  jure  pratdae. 
It  was  necessary  to  Grotius's  defence  of  Hcemskirk  that  he 
should  show  that  the  Portuguese  pretence  that  Eastern  waters 
were  their  private  firoperly  was  unlen.iblc.  tlro'ius  tnait'.t aiiis 
that  the  ocean  is  free  to  all  natioijsi.  Tlic  occasional  character 
of  this  piece  explains  the  fact  that  at  the  lime  of  its  appearance 
it  made  no  sensation.  It  was  not  til!  mtsny  yrars  afterwards 
that  the  jealousies  between  England  and  Holland  K:ive  im{>ort- 
ance  to  the  novel  doctrine  broached  ii>  the  tract  by  Grotius, 
a  doctrine  which  Sefako  aet  Unaelf  to  refute  in  hta  Umdaiuum 

(l6.?2). 

Equally  due  10  the  circumstances  of  the  time  wa.s  his  sm.dl 
contribution  to  conatittttional  history  entitled  Dt  atuiquiiate 
rdfiMeat  Batnae  (t6io).  fa  thia  he  vtodlcataa,  on  gnmnda 
of  right,  pveKriptive  and  natural,  the  revolt  of  the  United 
Ptovhices  against  tbe  sovereignty  of  Spain. 

Grotius,  'vlirn  lu-  w.is  only  thirty,  was  made  |<ensiut;ar\'  of  the 
city  of  Rotterdatn.  In  i&ij  he  fortneil  one  of  a  dr])utation 
to  England,  in  an  attempt  to  adjust  tho.se  diflereiues  which 
gave  rise  afterwards  to  a  naval  struggle  disa.ftrous  to  Holland. 
He  was  received  by  James  with  every  mark  of  distinction. 
He  also  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  the  Anglican  ecclesiastics 
John  Overall  and  L.  Andrewes,  and  was  much  in  the  society 
of  tiie  celebrated  scholar  Isaac  Caaaubon,  with  wliom  he  had 
been  in  oorrespoodence  hy  letter  for  naoy  yeais.  Though  the 
mediating  views  in  the  great  religions  eoaflict  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  by  which  Grotius  was  aftetwaids  known,  had 
been  arrived  at  hy  him  by  independent  reflection,  yet  it  could 
not  but  be  that  he  would  be  confirmed  in  them  by  finding  in 
Kligland  a  developed  srhnol  of  thought  ot  the  same  eharaiter 
already  in  cxisrcncc.  How  hiphlv  C.isanhon  esteemed  (imlius 
appears  from  a  letter  01  his  to  Daniel  Heinsius,  dated  Londoi;, 
i^tb  of  April  1613.  "  I  cannot  say  how  happy  I  esteem  myself 
in  haviag  accn  so  much  of  one  so  truly  great  as  Grotha.  A 


wonderful  man!  This  I  knew  him  to  be  before  I  had  seen  him; 
but  the  rare  excellence  of  that  divine  genius  no  one  can  sufDcienily 
feel  who  does  not  see  his  face,  and  hear  him  speak.  Probity 
is  stamped  on  his  features;  his  conversation  savours  of  true 
piety  and  profound  learning.  It  is  not  only  upon  me  that  he 
has  made  this  impression;  all  tbe  pions  and  learned  to  whom 
he  has  bean  here  Intiodneed  have  idt  the  samo  towards  him: 
the  king  oimjaay  aol" 

After  Grotlus's  return  from  En^^and  the  exasperaffon  ef 
theological  parties  in  Holland  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  bec^tne 
clear  that  an  appeal  to  force  would  be  made  Grofins  sought 
to  Imd  soinc  mean  (erm  in  which  the  two  hostile  parties  of 
Kenioiistratits  and  .Aiili-remojjslr.iiiLs,  or  as  they  were  iubsc- 
qiiemly  called  .Viminians  and  Gomarists  (s<.-c  Kemonstrants), 
mighi  agree.  A  form  of  edict  drawn  by  Grotius  was  published 
by  the  states,  recommending  mutual  toleration,  and  forbidding 
ministers  in  the  pulpit  from  handling  the  disputed  dogmas. 
To  the  orthodox  Cal  vinists  the  word  toleration  was  insupportable. 
They  had  the  populace  on  their  side.  This  fact  determined  the 
stadtholder,  Maurice  of  Nassau,  toaiqqwrt  the  orthodox  party 
—tt  party  to  which  he  indiaed  the  more  readily  that  Ofaien 
Saraeveldt,  the  grand  penalooary^  tho  man  whose  upv^^itncas 
and  abOities  he  moat  dreaded,  sided  with  the  Remonstrants. 

In  1618  Prince  Maurice  set  out  on  a  sort  of  pacific  campaign, 
disbanding  the  civic  guards  in  the  various  cities  of  Ciielders, 
Holland  and  Zccland,  and  occupying  the  places,  with  troof« 
on  whiim  he  could  rely.  The  states  of  Holland  sent  a  commi.s.sion, 
of  which  Grotius  was  chairman,  to  L  irechi,  wiUi  the  view  of 
strengthening  the  hands  of  their  friends,  the  Remonstrant 
party,  in  that  city.  Feeble  plans  were  formed,  but  not  carried 
into  effect,  for  shutting  the  gates  upon  the  .stadtholder,  who 
entered  the  city  witli  troops  on  the  night  of  the  26th  of  July 
1618.  There  were  conferences  in  which  Grotius  met  Prince 
Maurice,  and  taught  him  that  Olden  Barneveldt  was  not  the  only 
man  of  capacity  in  the  ranks  of  the  Remonstrants  whom  he  had 
to  fear.  On  tlie  early  morning  of  the  5iat  of  July  the  prince'a 
mip  i^Uat  agateat  the  liberties  of  tTtrecht  and  of  Hdfamd  was 
carried  out;  the  dvic  guard  was  disarmed — Grotius  and  his 
colleagues  saving  themwlves  by  a  precipitate  flight.  But  it 
was  only  a  reprieve.  The  grand  petisionary.  Olden  Barneveldt, 
the  leader  of  the  Remonstrant  party,  Grotius  and  Hoogerbeets 
were  arrested,  brought  to  trial,  and  condcm!ied  Olden 
ilarnevtidl  lo  death,  and  (Jrotius  to  imprisonment  for  life  and 
confiscation  of  his  jiroperty.  In  June  1610  he  w.is  immured 
in  the  fortress  of  Louvesti  in  near  Gorcum  Hisi  confinement 
was  rigorous,  but  after  a  tim<-  his  wife  obtained  permission  to 
share  his  captivity,  on  the  condition  that  if  she  came  out,  she 
should  not  be  suffered  to  return. 

Grotius  had  now  before  him,  at  thirty-six,  no  prospect  but 
that  of  a  lifelong  taptivity.  He  did  not  abandon  himself  to 
despair,  but  sought  refuge  in  tetumhig  to  tbe  daakal  punnits 
of  hiB  youth.  Several  o{  his  transUtleos  (into  ttXSa)  front  ^ 
Greek  tragedians  and  other  writers,  made  at  this  time,  have 
been  printed.  "  The  Muses,"  be  writes  to  Voss, "  woe  now  hia 
consolation,  and  appe  ired  more  amiable  than  ever." 

The  ingenuity  of  M.niamc  Grotius  at  length  devised  a  miideof 
escape.  It  had  grown  into  a  custom  to  send  the  Iwhoks  which 
he  had  done  with  in  a  chfst  nlonjf  with  his  linen  to  be  washed  at 
Ciorrum.  .Alter  a  time  the  warders  began  to  let  the  chest  pMtSS 
without  opening  it.  Madame  Grotius,  perceiving  this,  prevailed 
on  her  husband  to  allow  himself  to  be  shut  up  in  it  at  the  usual 
time.  The  two  soldiers  who  carried  the  chest  out  complained 
that  it  was  so  heavy  "  there  must  be  an  Arminian  in  it."  "  There 
are  indeed,"  aaid  Madame  Gratiua,  "  Armiiiiait  books  in  it." 
The  ctot  wascanled  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  where  Grotius  was 
rt leased.  He  was  then  dresaed  Uke  amaaOQ  with  bod  and  trowd, 
and  so  conveyed  over  the  frontier,  ffis  first  place  of  refuge  was 
.\iiiwtr|>,  from  which  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived 
in  April  i6ji.  In  October  he  was  joined  by  his  wife.  There 
h  •  was  presented  to  the  king,  Louis  .\lll  ,  and  a  pension  of  .5000 
livrcs  conferred  upon  him.  French  pensions  were  casil>-  granted, 
all  the  more  so  as  they  were  never  paid.  Grotius  was  now 
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lednoed  to  great  straiu.  He  looked  ahoot  for  iiy  opening 
thioucb  wUdi  he  might  eun  a  living.  Thoc  was  talk  of  lome- 
tUng  ia  Demnark;  or  be  irouM  Mttle  in  Spites,  and  pnctiae 

in  the  oouit  there.  Some  little  «dief  he  got  through  the  interven- 
tion of  fiticnne  d'Aligrc,  the  chancellor,  who  procured  a  royal 

manflate  which  enabled  Clrotius  to  draw,  not  at!,  but  a  larpc 
part  of  liis  pension.  Iti  i6jj  the  president  Htnri  de  M^mc  lent 
him  his  chileau  ot  Balagni  nc.ir  Senli-.  (dep.  Oi.sc),  and  there 
Grot i us  passed  the  spring  and  summer  of  that  year.  Dc  Thou 

gave  him  U'iiitie..s  to  bottoir  books  ftooi  the  tupeib  Ubiary 

formeid  by  his  talhei. 

In  these  circumstances  the  De  jure  belli  et  pads  was  composed. 
That  a  work  of  such  immense  reading,  consisting  in  great  part  of 
(JOOtation,  iliould  have  been  written  in  little  more  than  a  year 
was  a  aoiine  of  aatonithmrnt  to  his  biograpbeis.  The  achieve- 
ment would  have  been  impossible,  but  for  the  fact  that  Groiius 
had  with  Mm  the  iint  diaft  of  the  wwk  made  &i  1604-  He  had 
also  got  his  bradier  WilHam,  when  reading  his  cbssics,  to  mark 
down  all  tlie  passages  which  touched  upon  law,  public  or  private. 
In  March  1625  the  printing  of  the  De  jure  belli,  which  had 
taken  four  mon:h.s.  was  contplcted,  and  the  edition  d^Fi.itc  hcd  to 
the  fair  at  Frankfort.  His  own  honorarium  as  author  eonsisted 
of  .'00  copies,  01  which,  however,  he  had  to  give  away  many  to 
frienii>.  to  the  king,  the  principal  courtiers,  the  papal  nuncio.  &c. 
What  r4-mai.ned  he  .sold  for  his  own  profit  at  ihe  price  <)f  a  crown 
each,  but  the  sale  did  not  recoup  him  his  outlay.  But  ihouph 
his  book  brought  him  no  proin  it  broup;ht  him  reputation,  so 
widely  spread,  and  of  such  long  endurance,  as  no  other  legal 
treatise  has  ever  enjoyed. 

Grotius  hoped  that  his  fame  would  soften  the  hostility  of  his 
foes,  and  that  his  oonntxywobldncaO  Urn  to  her  service.  Theo- 
kficsl  ianooiir>  hmraver,  pmniied  over  all  other  sentiments, 
and,  after  fraiitlssB  nttcnqits  to  iMatablish  Uraidf  in  HoUand, 
Grotius  aocqtted  Mtvioe  tudw  Sweden,  la  t&e  capacity  of 
ambas-sador  to  Prance.  He  was  not  my  successful  fn  negotiating 
the  treaty  on  behalf  of  the  I'rotestanl  interest  In  Germany, 
Kicheiica  having  a  special  dislike  to  him.  He  never  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  court  to  which  he  was  accredited,  and  frittered 
away  his  influence  in  tlisimtes  about  preci ihnce.  In  16^5  he 
dcroaiultd  and  obtained  his  recall.  He  was  honourably  riceiveil 
at  Stockholm,  but  neither  the  climate  nor  the  tone  of  the  court 
suited  him,  and  he  asked  pi  rmission  to  leave.  He  was  driven 
by  a  Storm  on  the  coast  near  Uantzig.  He  got  as  far  as  Rostock, 
wbetebefottod  himself  very  ill.  Stockmati,  a  Scotti.sh  physician 
who  was  sent  for,  tliought  it  was  only  weak  new,  and  that  rest 
wotild  re;siure  the  patient  Bvt  Gnthia  sank  iqpidly,  and  died 
cm  the  39th  of  Augnst  1645. 

Grotius  comUflwd  a  whie  dide  of  genent  knowledge  with  a 
profound  study  of  one  branch  of  law.  HiStOty,  (beolagy, 
jurisprudence,  politics,  classics,  poetry, — aQ  these  fidds  he 
cultivated  His  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  were  the  first 
application  on  an  extensive  scale  of  the  principle  affirmed  by 
-ScaliRcT,  that,  namely,  cjf  interpretation  by  the  rulcs  of  grammar 
without  dogmalie  as.'.unipti<ins.  Orolius's  philo!oj.';.  al  skill, 
however,  was  nc>t  suiinient  to  enable  him  to  work  u[i  to  this  ideal. 

As  in  many  other  points  Grotius  inevitably  recalls  Erasmus, 
so  he  does  in  his  .ittituile  towards  the  great  schism.  Grotius 
was,  however,  animated  by  an  ardent  desire  for  peace  and  con- 
cord. He  thought  that  a  basis  for  noancfltattOQ  of  Protestant 
and  Catholic  might  be  found  in  a  common  piety,  combined  wit  h 
reticence  upon  discrepancies  of  doctrinal  statement.  His  Ve 
vmMe  rtUgmtis  ChmtianM  (i6>7),  a  presentment  of  the 
evidenots,  h  so  written  as  to  form  a  code  of  coaimon  Christianit  y , 
incspectlve  of  sect.  The  little  treatise  became  widely  popular, 
gaining  rather  than  losing  popularity  in  the  tflth  cetitur>-.  It 
became  the  classical  manual  of  apologetics  in  rroteslanl  colleges, 
and  was  translated  for  missionary  purposes  into  Araliic  \hy 
rocockr,  tf)6o).  IVrsian,  Chinese,  &c  His  r;',i  ii  vtum  r.d 
ptiorvi  <-c'-/--fjin/.''r(;m  (164?)  was  a  detailed  (iropyial  of  a  scherjie 
of  acconitiiodation.  Like  all  men  of  modi  r  ste  and  mediating 
views,  he  was  charged  by  both  aides  with  vacillation.  An 
Amsterdam  minister,  James  Lanrent,  pubUshed  Us  CSreffnf 


papitans  (1642),  and  it  was  continually  being  announced  from 
Paris  that  Grotius  had  "  gone  over."  Hallam,  who  has  collected 
all  tbe  passages  from  Grotius's  letten  in  vdiich  the  prejudice* 
and  naiSOW  tMOtSOf  the  Reformed  clergy  are  condemned, thought 
he  had  a  '*  Wat  towards  popery  "  {Lit.  of  Europe,  ii.  311).  The 
true  interpretation  of  (irutius's  mind  a()|>ears  to  lie  an  indifference 
to  dogmatic  profKisitions.  prcxJuced  b>  a  pretouiid  !>cntimenl  of 
piety.  He  afiproached  parties  ,is  a  statesman  approaclies  tliem, 
as  faits  whiih  have  to  he  dealt  with,  and  governed,  not  sup- 
pri'ssed  in  the  interests  of  some  one  ()f  their  number. 

His  editions  and  translations  of  the  cias.sics  were  cither  juvenile 
exercises  prescribed  by  Scaliger,  or  "  lusus  poctici,"  the  amuse- 
ment of  vacant  hours.  Grotius  read  the  slaaaics  as  a  humanist, 
for  the  sake  of  their  contents,  not  as  a  professional  scholar. 

His  A  nnals  of  the  Low  Countriet  was  begun  as  an  official  duty 
while  he  held  the  appointment  of  bittoricgfaplier,  and  was  being 
continued  and  retouched  by  him  to  thelasL  It  was  not  pubUilicd 
till  1657,  by  his  sons  Peter  and  Comdiua. 

Grotius  was  a  great  jurist,  and  his  Dtjure  bdH  W  pads  (Paris, 
1625),  though  not  the  first  attempt  In  modem  times  to  ascertain 

the  princi]iles  of  Juri-^)>rutienee.  svent  far  more  fundamentally 
into  the  <iiscus>ion  than  any  one  had  done  before  Itim.  The 
title  of  the  work  was  so  far  misleading  that  the  ;'nj  hell:  was  s 
very  small  part  of  his  comprehensive  scheme.  In  his  treatment 
of  this  narr<»ver  ijuestioti  he  had  the  works  of  .Mberico  Gcntili 
nrtd  .Ayala  tietore  him,  and  has  acknowledged  his  ohliEntions  to 
them  Hut  it  is  in  the  larger  questions  to  which  he  ofhcped  the 
way  that  the  merit  of  Grotius  consi.sts.  His  wasthctirst  attempt 
to  obtain  a  principle  of  right,  and  a  basis  for  society  and  govern^ 
ment,  outside  the  church  or  the  Bible.  The  distinction  between 
religion  on  the  one  hand  and  law  and  moraUty  on  the  other  is  not 
indeed  dearly  oaoceivcd  by  Grotius,  but  he  wrestles  with  it  in 
such  a  way  u  to  make  it  easy  for  tlwse  who  foUowed  Urn  to  setae 
it.  The  law  of  natwe  Is  vnallerable;  God  Himseilf  cannot  alter 
it  any  more  than  He  can  alter  a  mathematical  This  law 

has  iis  source  in  the  nature  of  man  as  a  social  being;  it  would 
be  valid  even  were  there  no  God,  or  if  God  did  not  interfere  in 
the  government  of  the  worUl  These  positions,  tliough  Grotius's 
religious  temper  did  not  allow  him  to  rely  tinrescrvedly  vipon 
them,  yet,  even  in  the  i>arl:al  application  they  llnd  in  his  book, 
entitle  him  to  the  honour  oi  being  held  the  founder  of  ihc  modern 
science  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations.  The  De  jure  exerted 
little  influence  on  the  practice  of  belligerents,  yet  its  publication 
was  an  epoch  in  the  science.  De  Quinccy  has  said  that  the  book 
is  equally  divided  between  "empty  truisms  and  time-serving 
Dutch  falfldiooda."  For  a  saner  judgment  and  a  brief  abstract 
of  the  contents  of  the  Dejurt,  consult  J.  £.  Bluntschli,  Cuekielitt 
da  aVfMMHMW  jItoadracMr  (Mndch,  1864).  A  fuller  analysis, 
and  some  nolfce  of  the  predecesson  of  Grothis,  will  be  found  in 
Hfly,  fitudg  jw  fo  droit  de  la  purre  de  Ottfiit  (Paris,  1875). 
The  writer,  however,  had  never  heard  of  the  De  jure  prardae, 
puldisiied  in  1868.  Hallani.  Lit.  of  Europe,  ii.  p.  543,  has  an 
abstract  done  with  his  usual  ccinscientious  pains.  Dugald 
Stewart  {CMerttd  Work^.  i.  ^70!  h.is  i!wi-ll  i:p()n  I  he  ronfusion 
anri  defects  of  Grotius's  Ihii-iry.  Sir  Jam<'>  Maekii'to-ih  [Miscell. 
ii'arks,  p.  166)  has  defended  flrotius.  aliirming  that  his  work 
"  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  that  the  world  has  yet  owed,  at 
sn  early  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  any  science,  to  the  genius  and 
learning  of  one  man." 

The  chief  writings  of  Grotius  have  !ieen  named.  For  a  eomplete 
l'il>liii>;r,i|iliy  n(  his  works,  sec  Lehmann,  //wei'MM  cirr:i„  manes 
vtn4uati  (Oclft,  I737,)>  which  also  contains  a  tutt  biography.  Of 
this  Latin  life  Dc  BunKny  published  a  rfchaufI<Sc  in  French  (2  vols., 
8vo.  Paris,  1752)-  Other  live*  are;  Van  Hrandt.  Hittorie  tan  het 
Leven  Ii.  de  Crool  (2  vols.,  8vo,  Dordrecht,  1727);  Von  Ludcn, 
Hugo  Groliui  nack  seinen  Sckitksalen  und  Schrijten  darfeslelll  (8vo, 
Bprlin,  itioCi);  Life  of  Hu^i'  Ctnttus.  by  Charles  Butler  of  Lincoln's 
liui  :sv(i,  London,  The  »urk  0/  the  AUlrf  HeK  n  ritamst  a 

life  of  Grotius.  Sec  also //MroOroiius,  by  L.  Neumann  (Berlin,  1884); 
OpinioHS  of  Crolius.  by  D.  P.  dc  Bruyn  (London,  1894). 

Grotius's  theological  work*  were  collected  in  3  vols.  fol.  at  Amster- 
dam (1644-1646;  reprinted  London,  1660:  Amsterdam,  1679; 
and  ajjain  Amsterdam,  I698).  His  letters  were  printed  first  in  a 
selection,  EMslolat  M  GoUn  {umo,  Lekieo,  \^),  abounding, 
thouBhanElaavlr.lncfforaefthepfOM.  TheywancaUeetedinff. 
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Grotii  efnslotaf  i;uol(juo:  tepfnri  potutrunt  (fol.,  Anutefdam,  1687). 
A  few  may  lie  found  acattcnil  in  other  collections  of  Episldae. 
Supphaunti  to  the  iuge  oollectiaa  of  1687  were  publishrd  at 
Haarieoi,  1806:  Leiden.  1809;  and  Haarien,  1S39.  The  Pt  jure 
belli  was  tran»1atc<I  into  English  by  U'hcwcll  (3  volK.,evo,  Cambridge, 
1853);  into  French  by  Barhcyrac  (2  vols.  Jto,  Amsterdam,  1724); 
into  Gernun  io  Kirchmann'e  rkiiovtphtKhe  aibliothek  (3  vols,  i  zmo, 
Lripiig,  1879).  (M.  P.) 


, «  viliafe  of  Italy,  ia  Uie  province  of  Rome, 
from  vbidi  k  it  13  m.  S.E.  hy  dectifc  tnumway,  and  lim.  s. 
of  Frascati,  1080  ft.  above  lea^ievd,  in  tlie  Albon  Hills.  Pop. 
(iQoi)  2645.  It  is  noticeable  for  the  Greek  monastery  of  BastL'ans 

founded  by  S-  Xilu5  ill  loo;  under  the  Emperor  Or.ho  III..  ;i)ul 
whirh  o<"ru[>it&  the  site  of  ;i  l.irgr  Rom.in  villa,  possilily  th.it  of 
CiriTi).  It  wa.s  forlific<I  at  ihr  (■n<i  of ;  he  i  sth  (  i-nl  ury  by  (  ardtnal 
Giulianu  delta  Rovcrc  (all urwarcJs  l'c>;ii:  Juli-js  II.),  whose  arras 
may  be  seen  about  ii.  Thf  iiia!>si\  f  lowers  adik-d  by  .him  give 
it  a  picturesque  appearance.  Ihe  church  i>eiojigs  to  the  12th 
century,  and  the  original  portal,  with  a  mosaic  over  it,  ia  still 
preserved;  the  interior  was  restored  in  1574  and  in  1754,  but 
there  are  some  remains  of  frescoes  of  the  13th  century.  The 
cbapcl  of  S.  Nilua  cootains  fteicoes  by  Domcwico  Zampieri 
(DoDHiidiiiio)  of  i6ie,  iitiutntiiis  the  fife  of  the  lafait,  wmdi 
are  among  Ui  most  importaiit  works.  The  abbot  "a  palace  has 
a  fine  Renaissance  portico,  and  contains  an  interesting  museum 
of  local  antiquities.  The  library  contains  valuable  MSS.,  among 
them  one  from  the  hand  of  S.  Nilus  (965);  and  a  palaeographicai 
school,  for  the  copying  of  .MSS.  in  tlie  niKient  style,  ia  :iiai:it,iiiied. 
An  amofihvrim  oi  (he  1  ith  or  12th  century,  with  sct-ties  iVum  the 
Gospel  in  needlework,  nnd  a  chalice  of  the  15th  cenriir\  with 
ennmels,  given  by  Cardinal  Brssarion,  the  predecessor  of  diuhano 
<lella  Kovere  as  comtrieiidalorv  of  tlit  abbey,  arc  anionj;  its 
treasures.  An  important  exhibition  of  Italo-Byzantine  art  was 
beld  here  in  1905-1906. 
Se^  ,A.  Roe,  In,  r.n  Badia  di  Cromffrr  Ud  (Rn:ti,-.  188,1';  A. 

MutViz,  L'A'I  i'lvziindff  i  Vrxpoiilion  A'  C'rolU:lfrriitc  i  Rome,  1>:J5); 

T.  Ashby  in  Papers  oJAt  BriUsk  Selml  at  Rorne,  i v.  (1907;.  (T.  As.) 

filOUCBT.  BmUmiBb  MABQOn  n  (i7ti^t47),  manbal 
of  Fnaoe,  was  bora  in  Paris  on  the  ajid  «f  October  1766.  He 
entered  the  French  artillery  in  1779,  transferred  to  the  cavalry 

in  1782,  and  to  the  Gardes  du  corps  in  1786.  In  spite  of  his 
aristocratic  birth  and  his  connexions  with  the  court,  he  was  a 
coiiviiited  supporter  of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  had 
in  coiiitquciice  to  leave  the  Guards,  About  (he  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  179J  he  became  eolone'  of  ,1  civ.ilry  re^iri.eiu. 
and  soon  afterwards,  as  a  n-.tirfchiii  dc  ctimp,  he  was  sent  to  serve 
on  the  south-eastern  frontier.  In  1793  he  distinguished  himself 
in  La  Vcndie,  and  was  promoted  general  of  division.  Grouchy 
was  shortly  afterwards  deprived  of  his  rank  as  being  of  noble 
birtiit  but  in  1795  be  was  again  placed  on  the  active  list.  He 
served  on  the  Staff  of  the  Army  of  Ireland  (1796-1797),  and  took 
a  oonspicuons  part  in  the  Irish  eipedition.  La  1798  be 
administered  the  civfl  and  mffitaiy  gpvwiunent  of  Piedmont  at 
the  time  of  the  abdicat  ion  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  in  1799  he 
distingnfahed  himself  greatly  as  a  divisional  commander  in  the 
campaign  against  the  Austrians  and  Russians.  In  covering 
the  retreat  of  the  French  after  the  defeat  of  Novi,  Grouchy  rc- 
eei\  ed  fo.ir^em  wounds  and  was  taken  prisoner.  On  his  release 
he  returned  to  I'Vancc.  In spiteof  hishavingprotested  against  the 
etiup  li'ri^tl  i>f  the  l8th  of  Br.jm.iire  he  was  at  onre  re  t  ni[iIoycd  by 
the  l  ifat  Consul,  and  diMinfjuishcd  himself  again  «(  Hohcnlinden. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  aei  epied  the  new  regime  in  France, 
and  from  1801  onwards  he  was  employed  by  Napoleon  in  military 
and  political  positions  of  import.ince.  He  served  in  Austria  in 
iSoj,  in  Pru!»ia  in  1806,  Poland  in  1807,  Spain  in  1808,  and  com- 
manded the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  Italy  in  1809  in  the  Viceroy 
Eugtae's  advance  to  Vienna.  In  iSta  he  was  made  commander 
of  one  of  tbe  four  cavalry  corps  of  the  Craad  Army,  and  during 
the  retreat  from  Moscow  Napoleon  appointed  him  to  command 
the  escort  squadron,  which  wss  composed  entirely  of  picked 
officers.  His  almost  continuous  service  with  the  tavalry  kd 
Napoleon  to  decline  in  1813  to  place  Grouchy  at  the  head  01  an 
anny  corps,  and  Gioocby  tbereupon  retbed  to  France:  In 


1814,  however,he  hastened  to  tsbe  part  in  the  defensive  campaign 
in  France,  and  he  was  severely  wounded  at  Craonne.  At  the 
Restoration  he  was  deprived  of  the  post  of  colonel-general  of 
dmsmrs  A  cAmf  and  retired.  He  joined  Napoleon  on  bin 
mum  fion  Elba,  and  was  made  manghal  and  peer  of  Fiance;, 
la  the  campaign  of  Wateifco  he  commanded  tbe  reserve  cavalry 
of  the  army,  and  after  Zjgny  he  was  appointed  to  command 
the  right  wing  to  pursue  the  Prussians.  The  march  on  W'avre, 
its  influence  on  the  result  of  the  campaign,  and  the  eoritio\ersy 
to  whic  h  (irt)U(  hy'.'i  eonciuc  t  on  the  day  of  Waterloo  has  gi\  en 
rise,  are  dealt  with  b.-ielly  in  the  artielc  Watekloo  CAMf.UC.V, 
ani.i  at  leii>;lh  in  nearly  every  work  on  the  campaign  of  1815. 
Here  it  i&  only  necessary  to  say  that  on  the  17th  Grouchy  was 
un.ible  to  close  with  the  Prussians,  and  on  the  iSth,  though 
urged  to  march  towards  the  sound  of  the  guns  of  Waterloo, 
he  permitted  himself,  from  whatever  cause,  to  be  beld  up  by  a 
Prussian  rearguard  while  the  Pnissians  and  English  united 
to  crush  Napoleon.  On  the  19th  Grouchy  won  a  smart  victoiy 
over  tbe  Prassians  at  Wavre,  but  it  was  then  too  late.  So  fit 
as  resistance  was  poMlble  after  the  great  disaster,  Grauchy 
made  it.  He  gatbmd  up  the  wrecks  of  Napoleon's  army  and 
retired,  swiftly  and  unbroken,  to  Paris,  where,  after  interposing 
his  reorganized  forces  betwcrn  the  enemy  and  the  eapital,  he 
resigned  his  command  into  the  hands  of  Marshal  Uuvout.  I  he 
rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  defending  himseit.  An  attempt  to 
have  him  condemne*!  to  death  by  a  court-martial  failed,  hut 
he  waM  exik-d  and  lived  in  .\merica  till  amnestied  in  ifijt.  On 
his  return  to  l-'rance  he  was  reinstated  as  general,  but  not  as 
marshal  nor  as  peer  of  France.  For  many  years  thereafter 
hp  was  equally  an  object  of  aversion  to  the  court  party,  as  a 
tiicinber  of  their  own  caste  who  had  followed  the  Revolution 
and  Napoleon,  and  to  his  comrades  of  the  Grand  Army  as  the 
supposed  betrayer  of  Napoleon.  In  1830  Louis  Phih'ppe  gave 
him  bock  tbe  manhal's  biUon  and  leatoRd  him  to  tbe  Chamber 
of  Feet*.  He  died  at  St'£tienne  On  the  S9tb  of  May  1S47. 

See  Marquis  de  Grouchy,  Utmoires  du  marickal  Harnis  4» 
Grouchy  (Paris,  1873-1874);  General  Marquis  de  Grouchy,  Lt 
Gintrtd  Grouchy  tn  Irlande  (iVtris,  1 866),  and  Le  Martchal  Grm^ 
du  16  au  iSjuin,  iSif  ;Paris,  1864);  A  ppel  i  I' kistoire  sur  Us  /aUa 
df  I'aile  droile  de  t'arrr.fe  frani<iise  (Paris,  n.d.);  Sittre  Justice  sur 
Irs  fiitls  .  .  du  2H  juin  i:u  j  juiilet,  iStf  (F^ris.  1866);  and  the 
literature  of  the  Waterioo  (;am|>>ugn.  Niarshal  Grouchy  himself 
wrote  the  follawiBK:  Oiiervations  sur  la  rdatiom  4e  la  campatru  de 
i-iiS  t>:>r  U  gfttlnt  it  Courgaud  (Philadelphia  and  Paris.  1818); 
KifuScUion  de  qMlfues  articles  des  mtmoires  de  if.  le  Due  de  Ron  to 
;ran9,  1830);  Rngmenls  historiguej  relaiifs  i  la  campapie  e:  ila 
bataiUe  de  Waterleto  ^Paris.  tSin  1^30.  in  reply  to  Ranhftemv  and 
M^r^',  and  to  Maishal  (rt-r.irii  • ;  R^'.  liimalwn  du  muri'trud  de  Grouihy 
(Pans,  1834);  Plainte  centre  le  tiit^al  Baron  Bertietene  {lieniiezim:, 
formerly  a  oiviHMial  cootmanaes'  under  Gerard,  stated  in  reply  to 
this  defence  that  he  had  no  intention  of  accusing  Grouchy  of  ill  laith). 

GROUKD-ICB,'  ice  formed  at  the  bottom  of  streams  while 
the  temperature  of  the  water  is  above  freezing-point.  Every- 
ffdng  iwints  to  radiation  as  the  prime  cause  of  the  formation  of 
ground'icc.  It  is  formed  only  under  a  clear  sky,  never  in  cloudy 
weather;  it  u  most  readily  formed  on  dark  rocks,  and  never 
under  any  covering  such  as  a  badges  and  rarely  tmidcr  tnxUa^ 
ice.  Professor  HowiudT.  Barnes  of  McGiHVnfverBitycontlttdes 
that  the  radiation  from  a  river  bed  in  cold  and  clear  nights  goes 
through  the  water  in  long  rays  (hat  penetrate  much  more  easily 
from  below  upwards  fhian  the  sun's  he.it  rays  from  .ibovi-  f!own- 
wards,  which  are  nLusll>  afisorbed  by  the  first  few  fee!  eif  water. 
On  a  cold  Liear  night,  therefore,  the  radiation  fiuin  tlie  boiioin 
is  eJires-sive,  and  loo'-.ely- grown  spongy  masses  of  anchor  ice 
form  on  the  bottom,  which  on  the  following  b>right  sunnv  day 
receive  just  suiTuien;  he.U  from  the  suti  to  detath  the  m.iAs  of 

'  Till-  < ).  Kii>;.  worr]  i;riin,/.i;roiind,i-i  rniniaon  toTeutvmic  languages, 
cf.  Du.  grond,  Ger.  Orund.  but  has  no  cognates  outside  Tcutonir. 
The  suKgcstion  that  the  origin  is  to  be  found  in  "  grind."  to  crush 
Anvill,  reduce  to  powder,  is  plausible,  but  the  primary  meantr^ 
seems  tu  be  the  lowest  part  or  bottom  of  anything  rather  than  grit, 
sand  or  gravel.  ITie  main  branches  in  sense  appear  to  be,  first, 
li'i;i:itu,  .0  nf  ihf  »cn  nr  n  river,  rf.  the  use,  in  Ihe  phiral,  fur  drf^s; 
s.:-en:-.d,  lia-^-  "r  tinirui-ition  iicttrnl,  .iji  of  the  first  nr  main  surface  i>f  a 

painting,  fabric.  &c.,  or  figurative,  as  of  a  principle  or  roaaon;  third 
the  soflace  of  the  canh,  or  a  particuhir  pan  of  tint  surface. 
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fee,  which  rises  to  the  surface  with  consideri^ble  force.  Il  is  prob- 
al)le  thjit  owing  to  surface  tension  a  thia  film  of  stationary  water 
rests  ujjon  the  boulcirrs  and  sand  over  which  a  stream  flows, 
and  llial  this,  l)ec:ominj?  froz-en  owinR  to  radiation,  forms  the 
ioundaiiou  for  the  aiR  hor-ice  and  produces  a  stirface  upon  which 
the  descending  ^ra^ll-ice  i,bce  below)  can  lodge.  The  theory 
of  ndiatioQ  irom  the  boulders  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  as 
tlw  ice  il  CORDcd  upon  ihcm  in  rcspotue  to  a  sudden  fall  in  the 
$lt  tmpmtwt,  it  it  wtly  wtemed  under  the  influeBce  ot  a  ■Uong 
riie  of  tenqwcMiiie  4>mat  tha  aioniiag.  It  majr  not  riw  for 
•evcal  fiaya»  but  die  adveat  of  bciglit  tttoUi^t  i>  foQomd  by 
Uk  sppeinoce  on  the  surface  of  muses  of  graond-^oe.  This 
ice  has  a  spong>'  tcrturc  and  frequently  carries  gravel  with  it 
when  it  rises.  1(  i»  said  that  the  bollom  of  Lake  Erie  is  strewn 
with  gravel  that  has  been  floated  down  in  this  way.  This 
"  anchor-ice,"  as  il  was,  called  by  Canadian  trappers,  frequently 
forms  dams  across  narrow  jiorlions  of  the  river  where  the 
floating  masses  are  caught.  Dr  H.  Latidor  pointed  out  that  the 
Mackenzie  an(i  Mississippi  rivers,  which  rise  in  the  same  region 
and  flow  in  opposite  directions,  carry  ground-ice  from  their 
bead- waters  for  a  considerable  distance  down  stream,  and 
suggested  that  here  and  in  Siberia  many  foimt  of  vtgtteMff  ajid 
animal  life  may  be  distributed  from  a  centre  by  tblt  agency* 
•iooe  the  mataial  canied  by  the  floatiBg  ioe  wodd  oooiaiii  the 
•ecdi  aad  «ggt  or  kuvae  of  BHUqr  fonm. 

Beiida  frouodloe  and  aa^orte  thb  formation  is  called 
alio  bottonwice,  ground-gru  and  lappered  ice,  the  two  last  names 
being  Scottish.  In  France  it  is  called  n^oce  du  fond,  in  (jermany 
Crundeis,  and  in  f  reach  Catuda  meuioniu:  from  the  appearance 
of  sheep  at  rest,  since  the  ice  formed  at  the  bottom  grows  in 
woolly,  spongy  masses  upon  boulders  or  other  projections. 

Irazii  ice  "  is  a  Canadian  term  from  the  French  for  ''  forge- 
cinders."  It  is  surface  ice  formed  in  spicules  and  carried  down- 
wards in  water  agitated  by  winds  or  rapids.  The  frazil-ice  may 
render  swiitly  moving  water  turbid  with  ice  crystals,  it  may  be 
swirled  dowBWanJs  and  accumulated  upon  the  ground  ice,  or 
it  may  be  swqit  imder  the  sheet  of  nifeoe-ice,  coating  the  under 
surface  of  the  ibcet  to  a  tUekmas  aa  great  aa  80  ft  of  Inaae 
spicular  ice. 

Sec  W.  G.  Thompson,  in  Nalurt,  i.  555  (1670);  H.  Landor,  in 
Ceologuat  JfofSMM,  decads  11.,  vai.  an.,  n>  490  (1S76);  U.  T. 
Barnes,  le*  FtmaHtm  wUk  tpteiat  Rrfinmt  b  AnAor4et  ami  fWnit 

(1906). 

OROUKD  NUT  {Earth  Nut,  Pistache  de  Terre,  MoJikey  Nut, 
Pea  Nut,  Manilla  Nut),  in  botany,  the  fruit  or  pad  of  Ari^this 
hypogaea  Inat.  ord.  Leguminosae).  The  plant  is  an  annual  of 
diffuse  habit,  witli  hairy  stem,  and  two-paired,  abruptly  pinnate 
leaflets.  The  pods  or  legumes  are  stalked,  oblong,  cylindrical, 
about  I  in.  in  length,  the  thin  reticulated  shell  containing  one  or 
two  irregularly  ovoid  seeds.  After  the  flower  withors,  the  stalk 
of  the  ovary  has  the  peculiarity  of  elongating  and  bending  down, 
fordag  the  young  pod  underground,  and  thus  the  seeds  become 
matwed  at  some  dSstance  below  the  rarlaoe.  Hence  the  qwdfic 
and  vctaaaakt  aames  of  the  plant.  Origiiially  a  native  ol 
Sooth  Aoaeikai  ft  Is  eitensively  cultivated  fai  ail  tropkal  and 
aubttoplcal  anuttrisa.  The  pbtnt  affects  a  light  sandy  soU,  and 
is  very  prolific,  yidding  in  some  instances  ,to  to  58  bushels  of  nuts 

per  acre.  The  pods  wlit-n  npe  are  dug  up  anil  (fried.  The  sceds 
when  fresh  arc  lau-gcly  cateti  in  tropical  cuuiitriei,  and  in  taste 
are  almost  equal  to  almonds,  when  roasted  they  are  used  a.s  .1 
substitute  for  chocolate.  In  .Xnicrica  they  are  cotisumeri  in 
large  quantities  as  the  "  (K-a-nul  ";  but  are  not  much  appreciateii 
in  Engl.md  except  by  the  poorer  children,  who  know  them  as 
"  monkey  nuts.  "  By  expression  the  seeds  yield  a  large  quantity 
of  oil,  which  is  used  by  natives  for  lampa,  as  a  fish  or  cuny  oil 
and  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  leavca  fom  an  ewdkint  food 
for  cattle,  being  very  like  clover. 

Large  quantities  of  seeds  are  imported  to  Bniope,  ddefly  to 
Mai*^les»  London  and  Hamburg,  for  the  sake  of  their  contained 
dL  The  teeda  yield  from  42  to  50%  of  oO  by  cold  expression, 
but  a  largeriiw&tlty  to  obtained  by  heat,  ahhough  of  an  inferior 
quality.  Tbo  scodi  being  toft  facilitate  mechanical  expression, 
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and  where  bi&ulphide  of  carbon  or  other  jjolvcnt  is  used,  a  very 
pure  oil  is  obtained. 

The  expressed  oil  is  limpid,  of  a  light  yellowish  or  straw  colour, 
having  a  faint  smell  and  bland  taste;  it  forms  an  excellent 
sul>;titute  for  olive  oil,  although  in  a  slight  degree  more  prone 
to  rancidity  than  the  latter.  Its  specific  giuvity  is  0-916  to 
o-9iS;  it  becomes  turbid  at  3"  C,  concretes  at  -1-3°  to  -  4*  C, 
and  tttrdens  at  +  7°  C.  It  is  a  non-dr>>ing  oil.  GrouJld  nut  oQ 
oooiista  of  (t)  Okie  add  (ChHmC^);  (a)  hypocaeic  add 
(CtAiOk),  by  some  supposed  to  be  identical  with  a  fatty  acid 
found  in  whale  oil;  (3)  pahnitic  add  (CuHjtOt):  and  (4) 
arachic  add  (Ct«H4(iOi).  The  oil  is  used  in  the  adulteration  of 
gtngcUy  oil. 

OROUm^PBARL,  the  glassy  secretion  forming  the  pupacase 
of  coccid  insects  of  the  genus  Morgarodtt^  belonging  to  the 
homopteruus  division  of  the  Hemiptcra. 

GROUND  RENT.  In  Roman  law,  ground  rent  (solr.rium) 
was  an  annual  ret^t  payable  by  the  lessee  ot  a  suptrpKits  or 
perpetual  lease  of  builiiing  la.'id.  In  English  law,  il  appears  that 
the  term  was  at  one  time  popularly  used  for  the  houses  arid  lands 
out  of  which  ground  rent.?  issue  as  Wdlaafor the  rents  themselves 
(d.  Maundy  v.  Maundy,  2  Strange,  iom);  and  Lord  £ldon 
observed  in  1815  that  the  context  in  wbldi  the  term  occttfted 
may  materially  vary  its  meaning  iSkwart  v.  Attislom,  i  Mer.  96). 
But  at  the  present  time  the  accepted  meaning  of  ground  rent  to 
the  rent  at  which  bad  to  let  for  Uie  purpose  of  improvement  by 
building,  t'.e.arent  charged  in  re^>ect  of  the  land  only  and  not  in 
respect  of  the  buildings  to  be  placed  thereon.  It  thus  conveys 
the  idea  of  something  lower  than  a  rack  rent  (see  Kent);  and 
accordingly  if  a  vendor  described  property  as  property  for  which 
he  paid  a  ''  ground  rent,"  without  any  further  explanation  of  the 
term,  a  purchaser  would  not  be  obliged  to  accept  the  property 
if  it  turned  out  to  be  held  at  a  rack  rent.  But  while  a  rack  rent 
is  generally  higher  in  amount  than  a  ground  rent,  tlie  latter  is 
usuaUy  better  secured,  as  it  carries  with  it  the  reversionary 
interest  in  buildings  and  improvements  put  on  the  ground  after 
the  date  at  which  the  grouiid  rent  was  fixed,  and  accordin^y 
fnund  rcnu  have  been  Kgaided  as  a  good  investment.  Trusteca 
empnwered  to  invest  money  on  the  security  of  freehold  or 
cop^wld  herwifanienti,  m»y  Invest  upon  freehold  ground  rents 
reserved  out  of  house  praperty.  In  f«<imati«g  the  amount  that 
may  be  SO  Invested,  account  may  be  taken  of  the  value  of  the 
houses,  as,  if  the  ground  rents  are  not  paid,  the  landlord  can 
re-enter.  Again,  where  a  settlement  authorizes  trustees  tu 
jjurchasc  lands  or  hereditaments  in  fcc-sit!iT>le  or  possession,  a 
purthasc  of  freehold  ground  rents  has  been  heUl  to  be  ])ropcr. 
A  devise  of  "  ground  rent  "  carries  not  only  the  rent  but  the 
reversion.  Where  a  ten.int  iscompelted,  in  order  to  protect 
himself  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  land  in  respect  of  which  his  rent 
is  payable,  to  pay  ground  rent  to  a  superior  landlord  (who  is 
of  course  in  a  position  to  distrain  on  him  for  it),  he  is  considered 
as  having  been  authorized  by  his  immediate  landlord  to  apply 
his  rent,  due  or  accruing  due,  in  this  manner,  and  the  payment 
of  the  ground  cent  will  be  held  to  be  payment  of  the  rent  ittdf 
orpeiteCit.  A  lodger  dmuld  make  any  fMyment  of  thto  char- 
acter under  the  Law  of  Distress  Amendment  Act  1908  (s.  3; 
and  see  Kkmt).  Ground  rents  are  apportionaUe  (see  Kppou- 

TIOKMrKx). 

In  SeotN  !aw,  the  term  "ground  rent  "  is  not  emplnvM,  but  its 
plai  e  is  taken,  for  pr.ictical  purposes,  by  tlie  "  ground-annual,  " 
which  bears  a  double  meaning,  (i.l  At  the  time  of  the  Kcformation 
in  SootlaBd,  thejand*  of  the  Churdh  were  parcelled  out  by  the  crown 
into  venous  lordships — the  grantees  being  called  Lords  of  Erection, 
lathe  17th  century  these  Lorilsof  Krcction  resigned  thcimuiicriuritics 
to  the  crown,  with  the  exception  of  the  feu-duties,  which  were  to  be 
retained  til!  a  prire  nijTCcd  upon  for  tfic«r  redemption  had  been  paid. 
Thi.'^  riv^  rvcd  ikiwct  of  redemption  sva^.,  li  jvm_vit,  ntigned  by  the 
crown  on  the  eve  of  the  Union  and  tin-  fiu-dutics  became  payable  in 
perpetuity  to  the  Lords  of  Erection  as  a  "  ground-annual."  (ii.) 
Speeulaton  is  building  ground  usuaUy  giant  .wb-feus  to  builders  at 
a  high  feu-duty.  But  where  sub-feus  are  prohibited— as  they  might 
be,  prior  to  the  Conveyancing  (Scwtland)  Act  1874— and  there  is 
much  demand  for  building  ground,  the  fcuars  fnxjuently  stipulate  for 
an  annual  rent  from  the  I'uddcr?  rather  than  f  ir  a  pnee  payable  at 
once.  Tfaisannual  rent  is  called  a  "  ground-annual    Interest  is  not 
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due  on  aimra  of  gnund-annuala.  Like  other  real  burdens,  ground- 
annuals  may  now  be  freely  atuMgncd  and  conveyed  (Conveyancing 
(Scotland)  Act  1874.  s.  30). 

The  term  "  ground  rent  "  in  the  English  sense  does  not  seem 
to  be  generally  used  in  tbe  United  States,  but  is  applied  in 
Puuuylvania  to  a  kind  «f  tunxt,  created  by  »  mat  in  fee  aimple, 
the  gnntor  leHtving  to  Umidf  and  hk  ban  n  certain  tent, 
wUcb  is  tiK  inteKal  of  the  money  value  of  tbe  land.  These 
"  ^und  rents  "  are  real  estate,  and,  in  cases  of  intestacy,  go  to 
the  heir.  They  are  rent  services  and  not  rent  charges — the 
statute  Quia  Emptorcs  never  having  been  in  force  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  arc  subject  to  all  the  incidents  of  such  rents  (see  Rent). 
The  grantee  of  such  a  "  ground  rent  "  may  niortpage,  sell,  vr 
Otherwi?.i-  disposu  uf  the  grant  as  Ik-  [iluas-i-s;  and  whik-  the  rent 
is  paid  the  land  cannot  be  sold  or  the  value  01  the  iniprovcmi  nis 
lost. 

A  ground  rent  being  a  freehold  estate,  created  by  deed  and 
perpetual  in  duration,  no  presumption  could,  at  common  law, 
arise  from  lapse  of  time,  that  it  had  been  released.  But  now, 
by  statute  (Act  of  27th  of  April  1855,  s.  7),  a  premmption  of 
relam  or  eitingwishnnmt  is  created  wbere  no  pajmenl,  claim 
or  demand  baa  been  made  for  tbe  rent,  nor  aiqr  oedaiation  or 
acknowledgment  o(  iu  existence  made  or  given  by  tbe  owner 
of  the  premises  subject  to  it,  for  tbe  period  of  21  years.  Ground 
rents  were  formerly  irredeemable  after  a  certain  time.  But  the 
creation  of  irredeemable  ground  rents  is  now  forbidden  (Pennsyl- 
vania Ac!  7  Assembly,  :!2ml  of  .■\pril  iSjo;. 

For  Knjjli'ih  Law  sir  Vim.  I.andlorii  and  I'rnani  [yA  cil.,  I.iindon. 
1901);  Si  l  it!.  Law,  liL-lTa  rnnnples  (loth  id,,  [Ldiril.uirj;li.  I'H'^iv.,'; 
American  l^tw,  llouvier,  Lau  Dut.  (Boaton  and  London,  189;). 

(A.  W.  R.) 

GROUKDSBL  (Ger.  Kretttkraut;  Fr.  sentfon),  Senecio  vul- 
garis, an  annual,  glabrous,  or  more  or  less  wixilly  pl.in:  <if  the 
natural  order  C<iniix')5itae,  having  a  branrh<'d  .sumiUnu  stem 
6  to  15  in,  in  hi-ight,  pinnatifid  irregularly  an<l  foar?ely-l(K)thed 
leaves,  and  small  cylindrical  heads  of  yellow  tubular  florets 
enveloi>ed  in  an  involucre  of  iiumerous  narrow  bracts;  the 
ribbed  fruit  bears  a  soft,  feathery,  hoary  tuft  of  hairs  {pappus). 
The  plant  is  indigenous  to  Europe,  whence  it  has  been  introduced 
into  all  temperate  climate?^.  It  i-^  a  troublesome  weed,  flowering 
throughout  the  year,  and  pr^i  agating  itself  rapidly  by  means 
of  its  light  leathery  fruits;  it  has  ita  use,  lioimer,  as  a  food 
for  caflo-biids.  SnMeia /ocwtees,  ragwoKt,  ii  a  abowy  plant  with 
beads  ol  bright  ycUow  temm»  commoo  in  pastures  and  by 
roadsides.  Tbe  genus  SioMiefo  la  a  very  large  one,  widely  distri- 
buted in  temperate  and  cold  climates.  The  British  species  are 
all  herbs,  but  the  genus  also  includes  shrubs  and  even  arborescent 
forms,  which  are  characteristic  features  of  the  vegetal  ion  of 
the  higher  levels  on  the  mountains  of  tropical  .\lrica.  Many 
species  of  the  genus  arc  handsome  florists'  plants.  The  groundsel 
tree,  Baccharis  kalimifolia,  a  native  of  the  North  American 
sea-coast  from  Massachusetts  southward,  is  a  Composite  shrub, 
attaining  6  to  12  ft.  in  height,  and  having  angular  branches, 
obovate  or  oblong-cuneate,  somewhat  scurfy  leaves,  and  flowers 
larger  than  but  similar  to  tboae  of  common  groundsel.  1  he 
long  white  pappw  of  tbe  feanie  plant  renders  it  a  conspicuous 
object  in  autumn.  The  graundad  tree  has  been  cultivated  in 
British  gardens  since  1683. 

The  Old  KriK-lis!i  word.  rrpre!icntcd  by  "  groundsel. "  appears  in 
two  form*,  ijr rirxir  >-.<■; 'ifr  ,iikI  gundiisurl^tir ',  <il  1  hi'  tirsl  form  the 
acT«'|>ted  derivation  is  from  grund,  ground,  and  sweigau,  to  swallow; 
a  weed  of  such  rapid  growth  would  not  inaptly  be  styled  a  "  ground- 
swallowcr. "  If  the  form  without  the  r  be  genuine,  the  wora  might 
mean  "  pu»«hnri)cr  "  (OlE.  pmi,  filth,  matter),  with  rcferenee  to  its 
use  in  poultices  for  abaoeaaee  and  the  llkei 

GROUND-SQUIRREL,  one  of  the  names  for  a  group  of  (chiefly) 
North  .American  striped  terrestrial  squirrcl-iikc  HHlcnts,  more 
generally  known  a.s  ciiipmunks.  They  are  closely  allictl  to 
squirrels,  from  which  they  arc  distinguished  by  the  iMissessioii 
of  cheek-pouches  for  the  storage  c»l  IchuI.  The  sides,  or  the  sides 
and  back,  are  marked  with  light  stripes  bordered  by  dark  bands; 
the  cars  are  small,  and  without  tufts;  and  the  tail  is  relatively 
abort.  With  the  exception  of  one  Siberian  species  (Tamias 
Asjaifent),  fraund-squlmls  are  confined  to  North  America, 


where  they  are  represented  by  a  large  number  of  species  and 
races,  all  referable  to  the  genus  Tumias.  In  North  .America 
ground-squirrels  are  migratory,  and  may  l>e  abundant  in  a 
district  one  year,  and  absent  the  tie.xl.  They  fee<l  ot:  nuts, 
beechmast,  corn  and  roots,  and  also  on  grubs.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  their  cheek-pouches  they  accumulate  large  supplies 
of  food  for  the  winter,  during  which  season  they  lie  dormant 
in  holes.  Although  generally  keeping  to  the  ground,  when 
hunted  they  take  to  trees,  which  they  climb  in  search  of  food. 
One  of  the  longest  known  American  spcdas  te  7*.  jfrfoNtt. 

QROUVS,'  THHMIT  OF.  Tbe  conception  of  an  opctatloa 
to  be  cairied  out  cm  aone  object  or  set  of  objecU  underlies  aU 
mathematical  adenoe.  Urns  in  dementary  arithmetic  there  are 
the  fundamental  operatioos  of  tbe  addition  and  the  multiplication 
of  integers;  in  algebra  a  linear  transformation  is  an  operation 
which  may  be  carried  out  on  any  set  of  variables;  while  in 
geometry  a  1  ranshit ion,  a  rotation,  or  a  projective  transfomatiOB 
are  (i)>eratiuns  vOiich  may  be  carriinl  out  on  any  tigurc. 

In  speaking  uf  an  operation,  an  object  or  a  set  of  objects  to 
which  il  may  be  applied  is  poslulate<l;  and  the  oiwration  may, 
and  generally  will,  have  no  meaning  except  in  regard  to  such  a 
set  of  objects.  If  two  operations,  which  can  be  performed  on 
the  same  act  of  objects,  are  such  that,  when  carried  out  in 
succcsiiion  on  any  possible  object,  the  result, wfaicbevcr operation 
is  [lerfurmcd  first,  is  to  produce  no  change  In  tbo  Objoct,  then 
each  of  the  operations  is  spoken  of  as  a  d^mUt  operatioB,  and 
each  of  tbem  is  called  tbe  imsnir  of  the  other.  Thus  tbe  opera* 
tions  which  consist  in  replacing  x  by  nx  and  by  xin  respectively, 
ill  .my  rational  function  of  *,  are  definite  inverse  operations, 
it  n  is  any  assigned  number  except  zero.  On  the  contrary,  the 
ofieraiion  uf  replacing  x  by  an  assigned  number  in  any  rational 
function  of  x  is  nol.  in  the  present  sense,  although  it  leads  to  a 
unique  result,  a  definite  operation;  there  is  in  fact  no  unique 
iimisi  c[i.  r.i-io:i  corresfKmiling  to  it.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
the  question  whether  an  operation  is  a  definite  operation  or  no 
may  depend  on  the  range  of  the  objects  on  which  it  operates. 
For  example,  the  operations  of  squaring  and  extracting  tbe 
square  root  arc  definite  inverse  operations  if  the  objects  MO 
restricted  to  be  real  {msitivc  numbers,  but  not  otherwise. 

If  O,  O",  O', ...  is  the  totality  of  the  objects  on  which  a  definite 
operation  S  and  its  inverse  S'  may  be  canied  out,  and  if  the  result  of 
carrying  out  S  on  O  is  represented  by  O.S,  then  O.S.5',0.5'.S.,  and 

O  are  the  name  objeet  whatever  object  of  the  net  O  may  be.  This 
will  be  reprewnted  by  tbe  equations  SS'  =  5'S=  I.  Now  O.S.S'  has 
a  roeanine  only  if  O.S  is  an  obji-et  on  which  S'  may  be  performed. 
Hence  whatever  objn  t  .if  the  set  O  may  he,  both  O.b  and  O.S' 
lielone  to  the  set.  Similarly  O.S.S,  0.S'.S..S,. .  .arc  objects  of  the 
Mt.  These  will  be  repfcsentcd  by  O.S>.  O.S',...  Suppoee  aosr 
t  hat  T  is  another  delimte  operation  with  the  same  set  01  objecta  as 
S.  and  th.it  T'  Is  its  inverse  operation.  Then  O.S.T  is  a  definite 
o|>eration  of  the  «-t,  and  therefore  the  result  of  carrying  out  S  and 
then  T  on  the  H't  of  objects  is  some  o(>eration  V<  with  a  unique  result. 
Kepres<'nt  by  l  '  the  result  of  carrying;  out  T'  and  (hen  S'.  Then 
().  ri  '  =  O  S.  r.  I  '.S'  -  O.SS'  -  O,  and  O.  L"U  -  O.T'.5'.S.T 
=  ()  TT  =  0,  whatever  object  O  may  be.  Hence  UU'-UU-l; 
and  I',  L''  are  definite  inverse  operations. 
If  S,  U,  V  are  definite  operations,  and  if  S'b  tbe  inven»«fS,  then 

SU-SV 

implies  S'SU-S'SV, 
<.r  U-V. 
Similariy  LS  =  V'S 

implies  U"V. 

Let  f^,  T.  U.. . .!»  a  set  of  definite  operations,  capable  of  beiag 
<  irricil  luit  uii  a  commoo  oibjcct  Of  sst  of  objects, oud  let 

the  set  contain —  

(i.)  the  operation  STiSaadTbciacatiytwooperatsona 

of  the  net; 

(iL)  tbe  inverse  Operation  of  S,  S  being  any  operation  of  the  act; 
t  he  aet  of  operatians  is  then  called  a  group. 

The  number  of  operations  in  a  group  mnr  bo  dtber  finiie  or  in- 
fitiite.   Whenitisfinite,  the  Bumbcr  is  called  dieafriitr  of  the  iranpi, 

'  The  word  "  group,"  which  appears  first  in  English  in  the  scn» 
of  an  assemblage  of  fitjures  in  an  arti.stie  <tesign,  picture,  &c.,  i* 
adapted  from  the  Fr.  [roupf.  which  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Teutonic 
word  meaniiw  "  knot,"  "  mass,"  "  bunch,"  represented  in  Englidl 
by  "  crop  "  ^».).  The  technical  aathematidU  sense  ia  not  older 
than  1S70, 
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wul  iha  Qvap  it  fpoken  of  m  ■  pvmp  tf  finite  «r^tr.  If  the  number 
of  optntioru  U  infinite,  there  arc  three  possible  cases.  When  the 
jrenpfc represent e<J  hy  a  y/t  i)f  ijiMmH-uiial  (if>fr.»tii>m.  fi>r  tlir 
liHl'^  of  an  individual  operation  a  number  of  meaauretnents  will 
be  BNMnry.  Ir  mofie  anlyticBl  language,  aach  opamtta  will  be 
apeMti  by  the  vilue*  of  a  tet  of  panmetera.  If  no  one  of  these 
poramrtCTB  is  capable  of  continuoua  variation,  the  sroup  is  called  a 
Hscontinueus  gnup.  If  all  the  pafanicter*  arc  capable  of  continuuuit 
variation,  the  RToup  h  called  a  canMaiMiit  pvup.  If  mm»  of  the 
parameter:^  irr  <  a ) m bic  of  COntinOMa  TWiatibH  aild  jOMewe ■Bt.  the 
group  is  called  a  mixed  poup. 

If  S'  is  the  inverse  operation  of  S,  a  group  which  containa  S  aUMt 
contain  SS',  which  produce*  no  change  on  any  possible  abject. 
This  is  called  the  idtiuieal  ofenUon,  aad  will  alwajrs  be  repi««ented 
by  I.  Since  S>^»S^  wnen  p  and  q  are  positive  integers,  and 
S»S'  =  S'~'  while  no  meaning  at  present  has  been  attached  to  S* 
when  5  is  negative,  S'  nwi\  be  consi.stently  represt^nicd  tjy  5 
set  of  operations  .  .  .,  S"*,  5"',  I.  S,  S',  .  .  .  obviously  cot 
group.    Such  a  group  is  called  a  cychccl  group.  _ 

It  will  convenient,  before  eiving  some  illustrationa  of  tbe 
^cniral  up  i  li  1,  to  add  a  BumEer  oT  further  definiiion*  and  ex- 
fil.in.ii  ;ons  wliidi  apply  to  all  groups  alike.  If  from  among 
tile  s»-[  of  operations  S,  T,  U,  .  .  .  which  constitute  a  group 
G,  a  smalltT  set  S',  T',  I.",  .  .  .  can  tx'  chosen  which  thcm- 
'  selves  constitute  a  ^up  H.  the  ^roup  H  is  called  a  sub- 
group of  G .  Thus,  in  iiarticular,  if  S  ia  an  operation  of  G, 
tlie  cyclical  group  constituted  by  . . .  ,S^,  S"*,  I,  S.  S", . . . 
It  a  subgroup  of  G,  except  ia  the  ipecial  case  when  it  ooincidi  g  with 
G  itself. 

If  S  and  T  are  any  two  operations  of  G.  the  two  operations  S  and 
T"'ST  are  called  coHjufote  operations,  and  I  -'ST  i»  snolccn  of  as  the 
result  of  (raiu/0mtnc  S  by  T.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  since  ST  - 
T-*.  TS.  T,  ST  and  1%  ai«  always  coqiuiBta  opteatioM  ia  any  group 
containing  both  S  and  T.  If  T  transforms  S  into  itseU.  that  is,  if 
S-T-"ST  or  TS  -ST,  S  and  T  are  called  permutahle  operationB.  A 
group  whose  operations  arc  all  iK-rmirtable  with  each  Otiier  is  called 
an  Abelian  Rroup.  If  S  is  transformed  into  itself  by  eVCfy  operation 

of  G,  or,  in  i,ih,  t  uunis.  if  it  is  jMrmutablc  with unty operanonel G, 
it  is  called  a  itlf-conjugaU  operation  of  G. 

The  conception  A  operations  bdajt  cix||u|Me  to  eadi  edwr  la 
extended  to  subgroups.  If  S',  T',  Ir. ...  are  the  operations  of  a 
auhigroup  H,  and  if  R  is  any  operation  of  G,  then  the  operations 
R*'^^,  R~'T'R,  R"'U'R,  .  .  .  belong  to  G,  and  con.stitute  a  sub- 
group of  G.  For  if  S'T'  =  L  ',  th.  n  R  'S  K  R  'T'K  -  K  'ST'R - 
K"'l. 'R.  This  subgroup  may  be  itlcntical  with  H.  In  particular, 
it  is  necessarily  the  same  as  l\  if  R  belongs  to  H.  If  it  is  not  identical 
with  H.  it  iaiaid  tohecwifef»l>toHi  mmI  h  ia  ia  any  case  iwic- 
sented  by  the  symbol  R'^R.  If  H«RiHR.  the  operation  R  is 
said  to  be  pcrmutabic  with  the  subgroup  H.  (It  is  to  lie  noticed  that 
thi»  does  not  imply  that  R  is  pcrmutable  with  each  operation  of  H.) 

If  H  =  R"'HR,  when  for  R  i>  taken  in  turn  each  of  the  operations 
of  C,  then  H  is  called  a  irif-tnnjuz't'.r  iMigroup  of  (i. 

A  group  is  spoken  of  as  simple  when  it  has  no  self-conjugate 
iullgmip  other  than  tlllt  matituted  by  the  identical  operation 
alome.  A  group  which  has  a  self -conjugate  subgroup  is  called 
amposiit. 

lit  G  be  a  group  constituted  of  the  operations  S,  T,  U  and  t 

a  "teronri  group  constituted  of  j,  t,  u  and  suppose  that  to  each 

o(>i  riiti;in  of  G  there  corresponds  a  single  o|K'r;iiinii  uf  j  \n  s  m  h  a 
way  that  if  ST  =  U,  then  tt  =  M,  where  s,  f,  u  arc  the  operations 
uampmidiiy  to  S»  T,  U  raapectively.  The  gniupa  are  then  said  to 
be  isomorpkte,  awl  the  corresnondence  between  their  operations  ia 
spoken  of^  as  an  isimorphism  between  the  groups.  It  is  clear  that 
there  may  be  two  distinct  cases  of  such  isomorphism.  To  a  ^Mle 
oper.ition  of  ;  there  mav  correspond  cither  a  single  operation  oTG 
or  nu;ii'  li  .i::  OIK'.  In  \Ur  iirst  cane  the iioaioipimm k epolMii «f  as 

umpie,  in  the  second  as  multiple. 

Two  simply  isa«nai]ihiB  poupa  conaldiwil  alMtnctly— diat  is  to 
say,  in  regard  only  to  the  way  in  which  their  operations  combine 
among  themselves,  and  apart  from  any  concrete  representation  of 
the  operations — arc  clearly  indistinguishable. 

If  G  is  multiply  isomorphic  with  r.  let  \,  B,  C,  .  .  .  be  the  opera- 
tions of  G  which  corri-.(>iiii:l  ii>  the  identical  operation  of  g.  Then  to 
the  operations  A~'  and  .'\B  of  G  there  corresponds  the  identical 
aocmtion  of  fS  to  that  A,  B,  C, . .  constitute  a  subgroup  H  of  G. 
MoKOver,  if  R  is  any  operation  of  G,  the  identical  operation  of  g 
corresponds  to  ever>'  operation  of  R-'HR,  and  therefore  H  tsa  self- 
conjugate  subgroup  of  G.  Since  S  corresponds  to  *,  and  every  opera- 
tion  of  H  to  the  identical  operation  of  £,  therefore  every  operation  of 

she  set  S.-\,  SB,  S(!  which  is  rcpr(«  nte<l  by  SH,  correnponds  tu  j. 

Also  these  arc  the  only  operations  that  correspond  to  t.  The  opcra- 
IkmaofG  may  theraloi*  btdividad  into  sets,  no  two  of  which  contain 
a  common  operation,  audi  that  the  correspoodenoe  l>etw«en  the 
operations  of  G  and  g  connects  each  of  the  sets  H,  SH,  TH,  UH. . . . 
with  the  single  operations  t,s,t,u, .  .  written  below  them.  The  sets 
into  which  the  operations  of  G  are  thus  divided  combine  amon^ 
themselves  by  exactly  the  same  laws  .i-,  tin-  <ip<.'ration5  of  g.  For  if 
il«ti,  then  SH.TH~L'H,  in  the  sense  that  any  operation  of  the  set 


The  group  {.  abstractly  ooasidered,  is  therefore  oomptetely  defined 
by  the  division  of  the  operations  of  G  into  sets  in  respect  ol'^the  »elf- 
conjuRate  subgroup  H.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  iiHjkcn  of  as  the 
factor-group  of  G  in  respect  of  H,  and  is  represented  by  the  symbol 
G/H.  Any  composite  group  in  a^iirailar  way  defines  abstractly  a 
factor-group  in  respect  of  each  of  its  self-conjugate  subgroups. 

It  follows  fron  the  definition  of  a  group  that  it  must  always  be 
possible  to  eheoae  from  its  opcratiottsa  set  such  that  every  operation 
of  the  group  can  be  obtained  by  combining  the  operations  of  the  net 
and  their  inverses.  If  the  s*'!  is  .such  that  no  one  of  the  opir.itions 
belonging  to  it  can  be  represented  in  terms  of  the  others,  it  is  called  a 
set  of  s'adc^milfitl  yaaraJty  apmtiona.  Such  a  aet  of  generating 

operations  may  be  citiier  limte  or  infinite  in  number.   If  A,  B  E 

are  the  generating  operations  of  a  group,  the  groop  geoierated  Iqr 

them  is  represented  by  the  symbol  |A,  B  Ef.   An  obvioaa 

cjctcnsion  of  this  symbol  is  used  such  that  ).\,  H|  represents  the  group 
Kcn(Tatt\l  by  rl)m^Jlnia^;  an  opir.iti<jn  A  with  every  operation  of  a 
group  H ;  |fi|,  Hil  represents  the  Kroup  obtained  by  combining  in  all 
pOMible  ways  the  operations  of  the  groups  H|  and  Ht:  and  to  on. 
Thm  independent  generating  opcratians  ot  a  group  may  be  subject  to 
*  I  relations  connecting  them,  but  these  must  be  such  that  it  is 
lible  by  combining  tnem  to  obtain  a  relation  expressing  one 
operation  in  terms  of  the  others.  For  instance.  .KB  -  D.^  is  a  relation 
conditioning  the  group  |A.  B|  ;  it  docs  not,  huw.  vi  r,  i-ruil^ili-  A  to  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  B,  so  that  A  and  U  are  independent  generating 
operations. 

LetOiCiO'. . .  .beasetofoiijectswiilchareintereliai^edamong 

thcinsci\'es  by  the  operations  of  a  group  G,  so  that  if  S  is  any  opera- 
tion of  the  group,  and  O  any  one  of  the  objects,  then  O. S 
is  an  object  occurring  in  the  set.  If  it  is  pomible  to  find  an  tul^Jmm^ 
operation  S  uf  the  group  such  that  O. S  is  any  assigned  one 
of  the  set  of  objects,  the  group  is  called  tramsilm  in  respect 
of  ihiaaecofoncets.  Waenthit  is  not  poaiiUa  the  group 
it  called  MronMUWiafeQwet  of  the  act.  If  it  la  poaaible  to  find  S  so 
that  any  arbitrarily  choaen  a  objects  of  the  set,  Oi,  Oi. . . Os  an 
changed  by  S  into  O'l,  O's, . . O  n  respectively,  the  latter  bemg alio 
arbitrarily  chosen,  the  group  i*  »aid  to  Xk  n-ply  transitive. 

If  O.  O',  O'.  ...  is  a  set  of  nhjci  ts  in  respect  of  which  a  group  G  is 
transitive,  it  may  be  possible  to  divide  the  set  into  a  number  of 
aahaHib  aotwoof  whiclieoatai«acsnHWMofa!itct,aiichthnita««fy 
opcratioa  of  tlie  group  dtlier  inteidiaagea  the  al^eeta  of  a  sniiiet 
among  themselves,  or  changes  them  all  into  the  olMcts  of  tome  odier 
subset.  When  this  is  the  case  the  gnnip  it  called  imprkktm  in 
respect  of  the  set;  otherwise  the  group  is  called  Jn'miliat.  Agronp 
which  i.s  doubly-transitive,  ia  VMpKt  of  a  aet  oTobjaeta,  obnoaaly 
cannot  be  imprimitive. 

The  fonsoing  general  deiaitiwis  aad  anliaations  will  now  be 
illustrated  by  a  consideration  of  certain  paracttltr  groups.  To  begin 
with,  as  the  operations  involved  are  of  the  most  familiar 
nature,  thcgroupof  rational  arithmetic  may  be  considered. 
The  fundamental  operations  of  element.iry  arithmetic 
funsisl  ill  ifir  .ulditiijii  and  suhlriKtion  of  integers,  and 
multiplication  and  division  by  integers,  division  by  zero 
nloaa  nrailtwd.  MnlttoiioBtiaa  Iqr  asro  is  not  a  definite  operatioo, 
and  it  must  therefore  be  oodttcd  in  dealing  with  those  operations  of 
elementary  arithmetic  which  form  a  group.  The  operation  that 
results  from  carrying  out  additions,  subtractions,  multiplications  and 
divisions,  of  and  by  integers  a  finite  number  of  times,  is  represented 
by  the  relation  x'  =  iix-|-6.  where  a  and  fcare  ratiomii  numU-rsof  which 
a  is  not  sero,  x  is  the  object  of  the  operation,  and  x'  is  the  result. 
The  totality  of  operations  of  this  form  obviously  constitutes  a  noupw 

If  S  and  T  represent  respectively  the  operations  x*— ox-i-o  and 
x'—fx-l-d,  then  T  'ST  represents  a:'  =  0Jt-|-j-iw/-K4f.  VVTien  a  and  b 
are  given  rational  nurnl)ers.,  c  and  d  may  he  chosen  in  an  infinite 
numlRT  of  ways  as  rational  numlx-Ts.  so  that  d  ad-^hc  sh.iU  be  .my 
assigned  rational  n'jnihcr.  llcnir  llu:  ii[H-r.ii l< ms  ^;ivcn  1;.  t  -jr  --fe, 
where  a  is  an  aitsigne<i  rational  nunilx-r  and  b  is  any  rational  number, 
are  all  conjurate:  and  no  two  such  operations  for  which  the  o's  are 
different  can^  conjugate.  If  a  is  unity  and  h  aero,  S  is  the  identical 
operation  which  is  necessarily  self-conjugate.  If  a  is  unity  and  b 
different  from  reni,  the  oix-ration  r'=*-f6  is  an  addition.  The 
totality  of  additions  forms,  therefore,  a  single  conjugate  s<  t  uf  ii|iera- 
tions.  Moreover,  the  totality  of  additi'jns  with  the  identical  opera- 
tion, i.e.  the  totality  of  operations  of  the  form  x*  — x-f-^,  w  here  b  may 
be  any  rational  number  or  aero,  obviously  constitutes  a  group.  The 
operations  of  this  group  arc  interchanged  among  themselves  when 
transformed  by  any  operation  of  the  original  group.  It  is  therefore 
a  si-lf-conjujtate  sufiKroiip  of  the  original  group. 

The  totality  of  multiplications,  with  the  identical  oiKration,  i  r.  all 
operations  ol  the  (orni  .v'  ^ax,  where  o  is  any  rational  numl.'cr  other 
than  *ero,  again  obviously  constitutes  a  group.  This,  however,  is  not 
a  srif-oonjugate  subgroup  of  the  original  group.  In  fact,  if  the 
operations  r^itx  are  alt  rransformca  by  sr^cx+d,  they  give  rite 
to  the  net  x" =ax+dU -a).  Whi-n  d  h  a  given  rational  number,  the 
set  constitutes  a  subgroup  whn  h  is  <  onjugatc  to  the  group  of  multi- 
plications. It  is  to  l>e  n<aic  I  ih.it  the  op<'ration¥  of  this  latter  sub- 
group iiKiy  l>r  writtrii  t;:  i)-.r  linri  x'  —  d  ^iiix  -  d',. 

The  totality  of  rational  numbers,  including  zero,  forms  a  set  of 
objects  which  are  interdianged  among  tbemsslvsa  l>y  all  < 
of  the  group. 
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If  Xi  and  xj  are  any  pair  o(  di»tinct  rational  numU-Js,  and  yi  and 
any  other ^ir,  there  iijuatoae  operation  of  the  group  which  changes 
9t|  and  xt  into  yi  and  yi  reipectivcly.  For  the  equations  =ax]  -i-h, 
y,-aXi+b  tielermine  a  and  6  uniquelv.  The  group  is  therefore 
doubly  trantiilive  in  rc»f>eci  of  the  stet  of  rationai  numbers.  If  H  is 
the  »ubt;rmip  th.u  hxwx^'i  iinrhanjjed  a  given  rational  number  xi, 
and  S  .in  ii|)*r.Lti<m  ir..inKint;  x,  into  Xi,  then  e\'cry  operation  of 
ls"'HS  leases  *t  unchangpii.  1  he  tub(;roups.  each  of  which  leaves  a 
■insle fatioMil  aumber  unchanged,  therefore  form  a  siingle  conjugate 
act.  The  group  of  multiplications  leaves  zero  unchanged;  and,  as 
has  been  seen,  this  is  conjugate  with  the  wbgiDup  formed  of  ail 
operations  x'-d-a(x-d),  nlierc  d  i»  t  given  ntional  number. 
T[nt  siiliKroup  leaves  d  unchanged. 

Tin  t;riuipo(  multiplications  IS (  '.(  .irly  Rcnrrati.^  b^  the  opi  riiti'ins 
x'  ='px,  where  fur  p  negative  unity  itiui  tatli  (liimc  is  taken  in  turn. 
Every  addition  itobtained  on  transforming  x'^x+i  by  the diffOKnt 
merationB  of  die  gnmp  of  multiplications.  Hence  x'»ir+l.  and 
K  "/>x,  (^"«  -I,  3.  5.  7i  .  .  .);  form  a  set  of  indeptfu^cnt  K^ncraliriK 
operations  of  the  group.    It  i«  a  diaconrinuous  group. 

A*  a  second  example  the  group  of  motions  in  three-dimensional 
s|>ace  will  be  considered.  The  totality  of  motions,  i.t.  of  space 
disptaccmonta  which  leave  the  distance  of  every  pair  of  points 
unaltcn-d,  obviously  constitute)!  a  act  of  operations  which  satis- 
fin  the  group  definition.  From  the  elemetit*  of  kinematics  it  is 
known  that  every  motion  i^^  rithrr  fi.)  a  translation  which  leaves  no 
point  unaltered,  but  r luiivi  fruh  u\  ,i  -set  of  parallel  linex  into 
Itself ;  or  iti .)  a  mtntion  w!iii  li  K'.ivrs  oven'  point  nf  our  line  ti'inlturrfl 
ami  i  li<inKi  ■■  i  \  i  ry  olhur  [>iiint  and  lini-;  or  (ii'..  i  ;i  tviist  which  It.iM-i 
no  point  and  only  out>  lim:  yts  a3a.v  uiialtiTtd,  and  may  Ue  ft-j;ardt;d 
at  a  translation  along,  combined  with  a  rotation  round,  the  axis. 
Let  S  be  any  motion  consisting  of  a  translation  /  aloni;  and  a  rotation 
a  round  a  line  AB,  and  let  T  be  any  other  motion.  Tnerc  is  some  linn 
CD  into  which  T  changes  AB;  and  therefore  T"'ST Ip.ivi  (1)  un- 
chiinifpd.  Mt>rrm-cr,  T^'STclpnrly  pfTort"?  rhe  same  trarssiat ion  aluiit; 
and  rot.ition  r<i-jnii  TD  ih.i"  s  rllL-ri^  fnr  Two  motions,  there- 

fore, arc  conjugate  it  and  only  il  c.Hc  aniplttudes  of  their  translation 
and  rotation  component*  are  r«<pecti\-ely  equal.  In  particular,  all 
translations  of  equal  amplitttde  are  conjugate,  at  alao  are  all  rotations 
of  ffiu.il  .implirtidc.  ,\ny  two  tran ^latlo^s  are  permutalitc  »  i[h  each 
othor.  and  uno  whfii  combined  another  transl.^tion.  The  toiality 
of  tran.'.latinnx  constitutes,  therefore,  a  subgroupof  the  general  ermip 
of  motions;  and  this  sub^up  is  a  self-conjugate  wtlgniip,  alDce  a 
tratihJation  is  always  conjugate  to  a  translation. 

.•Ml  the  points  of^ space  constitute  a  set  of  objects  which  are  inter- 
changed among  themselves  by  all  operatiotuiof  the  group  of  motimiv. 
So  also  rfo  ,d1  ihf  !:n('s  of  siwre  iiiul  the  pl.M)e.s.  In  re^iixxt  of  each 
of  thes<-  •-•■t?  the  firoup  is  sim;ilv  tranqtive.  In  fact,  there  is  an 
infinite  numtwr  ol'  motions  whii  h  e h.inge  a  point  A  to  A',  but  no 
motion  can  chance  A  .imi  H  lo  A'  .indB'  mpecliv^  onlew  the 
di.ilance  .AB  is  eaual  to  the  distance  A'B'. 

The  totality  of  motions  which  Icaw  a  point  A  urtckanprd  forms  a 
■ub^roup.  It  is  clearly  constituted  of  allpos&ibic  rotations  ^iliout  .dl 
possil  ile  .Hi  s  thfcmgh  A,  and  is  known  a*  the  group  of  mi^ii  ion  v  ahout 
a  jxiitit  Kvery  niotii>n  ran  Ix' repre-it-nted  as  a  rotatiiin  alvxit  f^>me 
axis  through  A  followed  by  a  translation.  Hence  if  G  is  the  group  of 
motions  and  H  the  group  of  lransl.ii:ons,  C/H  la  wnp^  iaowwtphic 
with  the  group  of  rotations  about  u  i^jiiit. 

The  totality  of  the  motions  which  bring  a  gi>tm  solid  to  congruence 
with  itself  again  constitutes  a  subgroup  of  the  group  of  motions. 
This  will  in  ficneral  Ijo  the  trivial  subcroup  formed  of  X\\c  identical 
operation  aUive,  hut  inay  it»  the  Case  Ota  syminetrir.d  hody  be  more 
extensive,  l-or  a  sphere  or  a  right  circular  cylinder  the  subgroups 
are  those  that  leave  the  centre  and  the  axis  respcctiwly  unaltered. 
For  a  solid  bounded  by  plane  faces  the  subgroup  is  clearly  one 
of  finite  order.  In  particular,  to  each  of  the  regular  solids  there 
corresponds  such  a  group.  That  for  the  tetrahedron  has  \3  for  its 
order,  for  the  cube  (or  octahedron^  24.  and  for  the  icus.ihedron  (or 
dodecahedron)  60. 

The  determination  of  a  particular  operation  of  the groupof  motions 
ins'oKx's  six  distinct  measurements:  namely,  four  to  give  the  axis 
of  the  twist,  one  for  the  magnitude  of  the  trantJation  along  the  axis, 
and  one  for  the  magnitude  of  the  rotation  about  it.  Each  of  the  six 
quantities  involved  may  have aay  value  whate>-eT,  and  the  group  of 
motions  is  therefore  a  coatinuoua  noup.  On  the  other  hana,  a  sub- 
f(Toup  of  the  groupof  motiooa  wMni  lesTcaa  line  era  plane iinaltercd 
M  a  mixed  group. 


We  dun  BOW  dhdiM  GJ  oootlownu  groups,  (B.)  diiantiiitxnB 
gnmpa  vhoae  order  is  net  li]iite>  *bA  (UL)  (nmps  of  finite  order. 
For  proofi  of  tke  atateoinkti*  aad  tke  genenl  theorems,  the 
Noder  il  refened  to  the  biblio(niihy. 

CmiIiimmnm  Groups. 

The  detenmuuioo  of  a  particular  operation  of  a  given  coa< 
tintiotu  groHp  depend*  on  assigning  spcdal  values  to  cadi  one 
of  a  set  of  ponneten  which  ue  capable  of  contimiom  vwialion. 
The  first  distinction  regards  the  number  of  these  parameters. 


If  this  number  is  I'lnite,  the  group  is  called  a  finite  continuous 
>;io'jp,  if  it.liiii'.L-,  il  ii  called  an  infinite  conliiuiuus  f,Toup. 
1  n  t  he  iat  t  e r  ca^e  a rbi ira ry  (unctions  must  appear  in  t  heequaliona 
defining  the  operations  of  the  group  when  these  are  reduced  to 
an  anal>'tical  form.  The  theory  of  infinite  continuous  groupe 
is  not  yet  so  completely  developed  as  tlut  Off  finite  COOtinWNiS 
groups.  The  latter  tlieoty  will  mainly  occupy  us  here. 

Sophus  Lie,  to  whom  the  ioundatioB  and  a  great  part  of  the 
development  of  the  thcovy  of  coatiBUoas  group*  are  due,  tin- 
doubt  cdly  approached  the  subject  from  ageometrical  standfwint. 
His  conception  of  an  operation  is  to  regard  it  as  a  geometrical 
transformation,  by  means  of  which  each  point  of  (n-dimensionai) 
space  Ls  changed  inU)  sume  other  definite  point. 

The  representation  of  kucIi  transformation  in  analytical  form 
iavatvcaaq^atem  of  equations, 

Jf'.  "/.(*!.  Xt  X.).  (l  -  I,  J  «), 

expressing  x'l,  x't  x'„  the  co-ordinates  of  the  tranafonned  point 

in  terms  of  Z|.  Xt  Y.,  the  in-ordinates  of  the  or^{hui  point. 

In  these  equations  the  funrtiDns  f,  are  analytir.i!  functions  of  their 
arguments.  Within  a  prc'perly  '.united  re^;ion  tlie^'  niust  l>e  one- 
valued,  and  the  equation*  must  admit  a  unique  solution  with  respect 

to  xi,  Xt         Sa,  rfnoa  tlie  opceatioa  would  hoc  otiicrwiie  be  a 

deBnite  one. 

From  this  poiat  of  view  the  opemthme  of  a  coatinuotia  group, 
which  depends  on  a  set  of  f  panmcten^  will  ba  defined  aaalyBcaliy 
by  a  sysmn  of  equatious  of  the  ftvw 

a«'<-/«(ai,  sb . . .,  a.:  Ol.  Oh .  •   Or),  (i- 1.  3  »),  (i.) 

wher^  a-.  ni,  .  .  ,  n.  reprMent  the  parameters.    If  this  operation  be 

re|)res<'nied  l>y  A.  and  that  in  nhith  fci,  ij  are  the  parameters 

1>y  B.  then  ;lie  operation  AB  is  represented  by  the  dinunatiiNi 
(assumed  to  U:  p. -ssible) of  at*!, jc*!, « . ..  8*. between theeqwatiWwtf.) 

and  the  equations 

x",=S,{x\  x\  jt*.;  hi,  hi  b,),  1  n'- 

Since  AB  belongs  to  the  group,  the  resislt  of  the  elimination  must  be 

=/.<'!.  *t  X.;  r,.  o  

where  Ci,  «t.  •  •  •.  represent  another  definite  s<.t  of  xalucs  of  the 
parameters.  Moreover,  since  A"*  belongs  to  the  grocp.  the  rewlt 
of  solving  equations  (L)  with  respect  to  xi,  st, . .  .,  i,  timst  be 

x."/.(x'i,  Jc'i  x',;<fi,  di, . . .,  (ir),  (!•■  I,  3  n). 

Conversely,  if  equations  (i.)  arc  such  that  these  two  conditions  are 
satisfied,  tncy  do  in  fact  define  a  finite  continuous  group. 

It  will  be  assumed  that  the  r  parameters  which  enter  m  equations 
(i.)  arc  independent,  Lt.  that  It  is  impoadUe  to  choose 
r'(<r)  quantities  in  terms  of  which  at.  m.  ....  a,  can  Imnatmh 
be  csfwased.    Where  this  is  the  ca<*  the  Rroup  vdl  mminperf 
t>e  sp>Liken  ot  as  a  "  Krou[>  id  order  r.  '    l.ie  iiH'^  c  r         af  a 
term  "  r-ifiedrite  Oruppe."    It  is  tu  be  noticed  that  the  tvallaaeat 
word  onler  is  used  in  quite  a  diiTereot  sense  from  that  jmvb 
given  to  it  in  connexion  with  ^tuups  of  finite  order. 

In  ngsrd  to  equations  (i.),  which  define  the  general  operation  of 
the  group,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that,  since  the  group  contains  the 
identical  operation,  these  equ.itlons  must  for  icimc  definite  set  of 
N.dues  of  the  parameters  re<liii  e  to  x'l'^xi,  =  .  .  .,  x'.^x,. 
This  »ei  of  values  may,  without  loss  of  generality,  be  assumed  to  be 
simultaneous  zero  vaJoeSb  ,  For^if  «•...  .,  v  be  the  \-alues  of  the 
parameters  which  givt  the  identical  operation,  and  if  we  write 

a,-  «,-|-a.  ( J  =  I,  2  rl, 

then  zero  X'aluesof  the  new  parameters  Oi,  a,  a,  give  the  identical 


T»  infinitcmraal  values  of  the  pararneters,  thus  chosen,  will  corre- 
spond operation?  whieh  eausi-  an  infinitesimal  ehanse  in  each  of  the 
variables.    Thesi-  are  called  infinitesimal  opLrations.     I  hc  most 

general  infinitesimal  u|X'ration  of  the  group  is  that  given  by  the 


x',— X,  =  4x,  =  —  *3:  +  —-ioj  + 


+—4(3,,  (1  =  1.2,.  .  .  .  n). 


where,  in  rfjd<i,.  /em  valui'soi  the  parametertare  to  he  taken.  Since 
ai.  rJt,  .  -  .  ,  Lir  .ire  inile|)i-ndenl ,  llii'  ratios  of  id,.  4o,,  .  .  .  ,  So,  are 
arbitrary.  Hence  the  most  gineral  inliiuu-»njal  upcratioa  of  tbc 
group  may  be  written  in  the  form 

4x.=  .  .  .  H.  (J-  I.  3  n). 

\  coi     cat  (0,1 

where  «i.         ,    arc  arbitrar>'  constants,  and  U  is  an  infinitesimsL 
If  F(si.  xsi .  .  .  (  *t)  is  any  function  of  the  vadablesb  and  if  an 
infinitesimal  operation  of  the  croup  be  carried  oat  On  the  vaiiableepi 

F,  theeeeultillg  incn-mrnt  i  f  F  viill  be 

I F,,  ,  1  F,    ,         ,  cF, 


tf  die  dMaential  opeimtor 
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be  letMMeiiteJ  by  X<,        9, . . .  ,r),  tbem  tto  Inemnmt  of  F  t> 

given  by 

(*,X,+f,X,+ ... +<.X,)FM. 

Whrn  (he  rqn.itions  (i.l  Hpfiiiint;  the  Rcnrr.il  operation  of  the  group 
art'  givt'ii.  t  iu'  I  iM'ltn  ifn(>  wlitih  cnd/r  in  tiK'N*' tjilTrrt-ntuil 

opcratora  arc  fuiictionb  of  the  vartablcii  which  can  Ik-  directly  calcu- 


The  differential  operator  «iXi+r,X,+  ...  +«^X,  majr  theti  be 

frgank-»l  <!<-fiiiinK  ihv  most  g*'tier:il  infinitf><!ni:il  "[v-ratiotl  of  the 
grou)).  In  fact,  if  it  be  for  a  motnont  repru^ntnl  by  X,  then 
Tl  +4<XjK  is  the  result  of  carr>'ing  out  the  inhiiitcsimal  operation  on 

F:and  liy  ^MittiiiK  Jti.   'n  tufn  f<ir  K,  the  actual  infinili'»im.il 

Ofjcration  ts  n'lmxluccd.  By  a  very  convenient,  though  perhaps 
hwdly  juatiiiMfaiei  phfwwglny  thh  diffcficntwl  operator  u  itself 
•poken  of  M  the  uracfBl  infimteMmat  operation  of  the  group.  The 
nennc  in  which  lhi«  phra.»«>Iogy  i»  to  be  understood  will  be  m.ide 
clear  by  the  foregoing  explanations. 

We  suppose  now  that  the  const.mts  <■,,  e,  e,  have  assigned 

values.  Then  the  reiiult  of  ripi.iiiriK  itii-  p.itt-iMlar  iniinitcsjfTval 
Operation  eiXi+«»Xt+  . . .  +CrX<  or  X  an  inhnite  number  of  times 
b  iome  finite  opention  of  tliitinMin.  The  effect  of  tiiia  lUie  opna> 
tlanonFmaybedifectiycalcuUea.  Infact.ifHistlwiBfiiAiibBal 
alicady  faunanoed.  then 

dF    V  IT  *P    vv  r 

^=X.F.  ^  =  X.X.F.... 

Hence  ^' '^-^'W^Tl  3?'^  •  ■  • 

-F+/X.F+j?^X.X.F+ . . . 

It  must,  of  coiir«',  lie  iiii<l<  r:.",i)ixl  that  in  this  analytical  representa- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  finite  operation  on  F  it  is  implied  that  t  is 
taken  sufficiently  ■mail  to  enMuc  the  coBvoime  of  the  On  gnienl) 

infinite  iteries. 

Wheaxi,  xi, . . .  are  written  in  turn  for  F,  the  system  of  equations 

x'.-ii •f/X+^X.X+. . .      U- 1, 2, . . . , fi)  0>) 

tepreaent  the  finite  operation  completely.  If  f  is  here  regarded  as  a 
]Mnmeter,  this  set  of  operations  must  in  themselves  constitute  a 
graup,  since  they  ariae  by  the  repetition  of  a  (ingle  infinitesimal 
ofwtation.  That  this  is  really  the  eaae  remits  bunediately  tram 
BOticiflg  that  dw  teeiilt  of  cHndaattac  P  betwaca 

r-F+ajf+^XJCir+ . . . 

Md  F'  =F'+fTC.F'-fY^X.X.F'+  . . . 

is  F'-F  +  ((  +  (')X.F-f^-P-'x.X.K+  ... 

The  group  thus  generated  by  the  repetition  of  an  infinitesimal 
opemtion  is  calico  a  cyclicai  group;  so  that  n  con  tin  nous  graup 
oootains  a  cycBcal  subgroup  corresponding  to  each  of  ita  fadfanteafanal 
operations. 

The  system  of  eqtiation*  (ii.)  represenlx  an  operation  of  the  group 

whatever  the  constants  f  1,  <i.  ■  ■  .  .     niiiy  Ix.-.  Hence  if  <•[(,  r^l  f.l 

be  replaced  by  ai.aj,  .  .  .  ,  a,  the  equations  '!si.)  r''ijrt'=i- n:  d  vj\  of 
Operations,  depending  on  r  parameters  and  belonging  to  the  group. 
They  auMt  therefore  be  a  form  of  the  general  equations  for  any 
operation  of  the  group,  and  are  equivalent  to  the  equations  (i-)- 
The  deterraination  of  the  finite  equations  of  a  cyclical  group,  when 
the  infinitesimal  operation  which  generates  it  is  given,  will  alw.iys 
depend  on  thf  inte(;mtion  of  a  si  t  nf  ;.iinult.incou»  ordin.iry  <lil?i  i<'iiii.il 
equations.  A-  i  .iry  -.iTiijile  i-x;im;ili'  we  nuiy  consider  llit-  y,\--v  in 
wnich  the  inhnitcsimal  oocration  is  ^ivcn  by  X  »x*t>)8x,  so  that  there 
is  only  a  sing;te  varialjle.  The  rdatuHi  between  and  ( is  given  by 
"       'X^,  with  the  condition  that  **— x'  when  /=o.  This  gives  at 


=  x'(i-Ji),  which  might  also  be  obtauncd  by  the  direct  use  of 


dx'/df 

once  x' 

(»■)•  ... 

When  the  finite  equations  (i.)  of  a  continuous  group  of  order  r  are 

It  has  now  Ixt-n  .•w.-en  that  the  dilTerrtui.il  openitor  which 

defines  the  most  general  infinitesimal  opemtion  of  the 

group  can  be  directly  constructed,  and  that  it  contains  r 

arbitrary  constants.     This  U  ctjuivalent  to  saving  that 

the  group  contains  t  linearly  inileiH'iident  infuiilriimal 

oiKTations;     and  that  the  most  general  infinitesimal 

operation  is  obtained  by  combining  these  linearly  with 

constant  coctfiricnts.   Moreover,  when  any  r  independent 

infinitesimal  opt'rationsi  of  the  group  are  known,  tl  has 

lx^en  seen  how  the  general  finite  operation  of  the  group 

may  be  calculated.  This  ab>-iously  suj^gests  that  it  must  be  possible 

to  define  the  group  bv  mc.ins  of  its  infinitesimal  orxrations  alone; 

and  it  is  clear  th.ii   u  h  ..  di  htiition  would  lend  it«lf  m<ire  readily  to 

some  applications  (for  instance,  to  the  theory  of  differential  e(|uations) 

than  the  definition  by  means  of  the  finite  cqu.uions. 

On  the  other  hand,  r  arbilrarilygiven  linear  ditlerential  operators 

riU  not»infeoctal,giiveriaetaalMuteconthi«MNiagraiq>of  offdcrr; 


aad  the  ottMioa 


aa  to  what 


a  set  of 


muat  antirfy  in  order  that  they  may,  in  bet,  be  (he  Independent 

infinitesimal  opcratinn<)  of  such  a  group. 

If  X,  \  are  two  linear  differential  operators,  XY  -  YX  is  also  a 
linear  differential  operator.  It  is  called  the  "  combinant  "  oi  \  and 
Y  (Lie  uaaa  tJie  eaprcsaian  Klammerausdnuk)  and  is  denoted  by 
(XY).  If  X,  Y,  Z  are  any  three  linear  differential  operators  the 
identity  (known  as  larobi's) 

(X(VZi)  +  (V(ZX))  +  (Z(XY))  -o 
holds  between  them.  Now  it  may  be  shown  that  any  continuous 
group  of  which  X,  Y  arc  i:iliiutrsinial  operations  contains  also  :X\  } 
among;^  its  infinitesimal  operations.  Hence  if  r  linearly  independent 
operatiMia  Xh&t . . .  t  X  give  riae  to  a  finite  coniifluous  gnnp  of 
order  r,  thn  eniahhinnt  of  each  pair  must  be  expreisible  linearly  in 
tcrmaiu  the  ro|ientioaa  themselves:  that  is,  there  most  bear^ — 

of  I  "  ' 


where  thec'aaraoaoatants.  Moreover,  frmJaoobTsldeBtlty  and  tht 
identity  CXy)-(-(YX)>o  it  foOowa  that  the  ("a  are  subject  to  tha 

relations 

1. ,1+0.1=0, 

*nd  2  (c,i^.«  +CMim+ttt*it)  =o>  Oa.) 


for  all  values  of  1,  i,  k  and  U 

The  fundamental  theorem  of  the  theoiy  of  finite  continuous  groups 
is  now  that  these  conditioM^  which  are  mcteiJiry  in  order 
that  Xi,  Xi, Xr  may  ttumaiUb,  as  in<;«i»i«t«nai ^f™*— 
oiHr.it  ions,  a  ooatifluoas  gnup  of  order  r,  are  aho  J**"*' 

suffiiii-nt. 

For  the  proof  of  this  fundamenul  theorem  see  Lie's  J**" 
works  (cf.  Lic-Engcl,  i.  chap,  o;  iii.  chap.  25). 

If  two  continuous  groups  of  order  r  are  such  that,  for  J! 
each,  a  set  of  linearly  independent  infinitesimal  operations  , 
Xi,  Xi, . . . ,  X,  and  Yi,  Yi, . . . ,  Y,  can  be  cnoacn,  so 
that  ia  tha  rebtions 

(X,X^)-2:eiiJC.,  (YiY,)=S(li,.Y., 
the  constants  C<(taBld«i(sare  the  same  for  all  s-alues  of  i.j  and  5.  the 
two  groups  are  aimjlly  uomorphic,  X,  and  Y,  being  corresponding 
ir.finitesiniai  operations. 

1  wo  continuous  groups  of  orcjer  r,  whose  infinitesimal  operations 
obi  \  the-  same  system  uf  equations  (iii.),  may  be  of  very  different 
form,    (  it  -iistcune,  the  niinil>er  of  variables  for  the  one  may  be 

diUercnt  from  that  for  the  other.  They  are,  however,  said  to  be  of 
the  same  lypt,  in  the  scaw  that  the  laws  aeoordiag  to  wUch  their 
operations  combine  are  dte  same  for  both. 

The  problemaof  detennining  all  distinct  types  of  groups  of  avdcr  r 
is  then  contained  in  the  purely  algebraicat  nroMem  of  fiodioc  ail  tha 
systems  of  r*  quantities  c,,.  which  satisfy  tne  relatioas 


for  all  values  of  t,  i,  k  and  f.  To  two  distinct  solutlofts  of  the  alge- 

braical  problem,  however,  two  distinct  types  of  group  will  not 
nccesiianty  corre»(>ond.  In  fact,  Xi,  Xj, .  .  ,  X,  may  be  replaced  by 


any  r  inile)i«'ndent  linear  functions  of  themselves,  and  the  c's  will 
then  be  tr;insformcd  bj'  a  linear  substitution  containing  r'  inde- 
pendent parameters.  This,  however,  does  not  alter  the  type  of  group 
considered. 

For  a  single  parameter  there  is,  of  course,  only  one  type  of  group, 
which  liaa  been  called  cyclical. 

For  a  group  of  order  two  there  is  a  single  relation 
(X,X,)=oX,  +  /JX.. 

If  a  and  0  are  not  Ixjtli  «ro,  let  a  be  finite.  The  relation  may  then 
be  written  (o.\i+cl-X,,  o-'X.)  ~«X,+^X,.  Hence  if  aXi+^Xi-X'i. 
and  a-'X,  -  X',.  then  (X'.X',)  -X',.  There  are,  therefore,  just  two 
types  of  grou  p  of  order  t  wo.  the  ooe  giwen  by  the  retotioo  last  written, 
and  the  other  by  (X;Xt)  =0. 

Lie  has  deti  rininecl  all  distinct  types  of  continuous  groups  of 
orders  three  or  four ;  and  ail  types  of  non-integrable  groups  (a  term 
which  will  be  explained  tamediaiely)  of  ordo*  live  aid  su  (tt.  Lie- 

Kngel,  iii.  713-744). 

A  problem  of  fundamental  importance  in  connexion  with  any  given 
continuous  group  is  the  determination  of  theself-COnjupate 

subgroups  which  it  runtains.  If  X  is  an  infinitesimal 
operation  of  .1  k- '"d  Y  any  other,  the  general  form 
01  the  infinitesimal  operations  which  arc  conjugate  to  X  is 

X+<(XV)+^((XY)Y)+, 

Any  subgroup  which  contains  all  the  operations  conjugate  to  X  muat 
therefore  contain  all  infinitesimal  operations  (XY),  ((XY)Y) , . . ., 
where  for  Y  each  inlinttfsimal  operation  of  the  group  is  taken  in  tunk 
Hence  if  X'l,  XV  . . . ,  X'l  are  s  linearly  independent  operations  ol 
the  grouQ  whkh  penemte  a  aelf<oaiugate  subgroup  of  oider  t,  the* 
 ai  opecatioa  Y  ol  uie  graup  rdatioas  af  tha  toim 


for  «Nt7  infinite 


(X'«Y).XsibX'„  «-i.a  «) 
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mutt  be  ntufied.  Conversely,  if  such  a  set  of  rL-Utiom  is  sv»tisf"icii, 
X'l,  X'l, ....  X'.  generate  a  sufasroup  of  onicr  s,  wlitch  contiuns 
every  operation  conjugate  to  CKn  of  the  iafinitetsimal 
opemtioiw.  and  U  tbeicfore  4  ■elf-coqJugMe  subgroup. 

A  ipccwily  important  •df-oonju^ie  subgroup  is  that  generated 
by  the  oombtnants  ot  th*  r  infimtainul  general  ing  operai  ions.  That 
mm  gnumte  a  Klf-conjugatc  subgroup  follows  from  the  relatkms 
(W.).  In  fact. 

((X,x,}X,)=3;f,,.,fX,x,K 
i 

Of  the  iHr-l)  eombinants  in»t  more  than  r  can  be  linrarly  inrlf- 
pcndent.  When  exactly  r  of  (hem«R  Uflcarty  indtpen<lrri; ,  <)»'  '.i-lf 
conjugate  group  generated  by  (hem  coinddct  iriA  tAe  onKiiul  group. 
If  (he  number  that  are  linearly  independent  h  leas  than  r,  the  self- 
conjugate  subgroup  generated  by  thcni  is  actuaHy  a  aubpnup ;  i.e. 

vn 

:oinrKles  witnits  UcnvitlKi     .  ,  .. 

no  Belf-conjii|a,ta  Mbsmip  diitinct  from  itseB,  is'ncceanrily  s  pcf' 

feet  group. 

If  C.  i>  a  given  continuous  group,  G,  the  derived  group  of  C,  Gj 
that  of  r.i,  and  so  0:1,  the  scricB  of  groups  G,  Gi.  Gj,  .  .  will  terminate 
either  with  the  identical  operation  or  with  a  perfect  group;  for  the 
firdi-r  of  (,,,,  in  less  than  that  lA  (i,  vi;ili's<  ii.  i<  a  nerlect  ({roup. 
When  the  series  terminates  with  the  identical  operation,  G  is  said 
to  be  an  itutgnitt  giwip;  ia  tbe  contraiy  caie  C  ia  called  imn* 


its  order  is  !ms  than  that  of  the  original  group.  This  subgrouu  is 
known  ihi  ilerived  group,  and  Lie  na«  calli  il  a  j;riiiip  perfect  when 
it  coincides  with  its  derived  group.    A  simple  group,  since  it  contains 


If  G  is  an  integrable  ^up  of  order  r,  the  infinitcsima)  opera- 
tions X|,  Xi, . . .,  X,  which  generate  the  group  may  be  chosen  so 
that  Xi,  Xi,  .  .  .,  X-i.  ffi^r)  gcnemtr  tnr  first  nerivrd  group, 
Xi.  .  . -,  Xrt,  {r,<r,j  the  serum!  derived  >;rouii.  .uvil  -^y  on. 
When  they  are  mj  chwsen  Uic  (.04istaiit>  <.,„  nt<e  clearly  such  that  if 
tpKi^Tf^u  r,<j£r,i.,,  p'^^,  then  c,s,  vanishes  unless  fdr^. 

In  particular  the  generating  operations  mav  be  cboeen  ao  that  Ct,, 
vanishes  unh-fs  s  is  e(|iial  to  or  lea*  than  tlie  mnlkr  of  the  two 
numbers  1,  j :  and  coNvefsdy,  if  tbe  ^a  ladify  tlwae  icbtlofle,  the 
group  is  intfKrable. 

A  simple  Rroup.  as  already  defined,  is  one  whirh  hai  no  m  If 
conjugate  subgroup.  It  iaa  remarkabk  Uti  thai  (hi-  dctvrmiiwtion 
of  all  distinct  types  of  simple  continuous  groups  has  been 
made,  for  in  the  case  of  discontinuous  groups  and  groups 
of  finite  twder  thi-  h  far  from  tieiiii;  the  case.    I,ie  has 
demonstrated  the  cxi-u  lu  r  of  four  k;ri  at  ela^x-i  (if  ->tmplc  groups: — 

fi  'I  Thf  jrmu'«  •iimjiK-  isomorphic  with  the  general  projoctive 
group  in  s;ia(  e  of  rt  diniensions.  Such  a  group  is  defined MMlyticaUjr 
as  th*-  total)(\  of  the  transformations  of  the  form 


«). 


wheie  ibe  a'a  are  pMwncteta.  The  order  of  thb  group  it  deariy 

ll(«  +  2), 

(ii.)  The  groups  sinipK  isomorfihic  with  the  totality  of  t;.e  [.ro- 
jeciivG  traAMormaiions  which  transform  a  non-«pecial  linear  complex 
u  ipace  of  aiiri  dimeiMiani  nkh  hadf.  Tlw  older  of  thia  froi^  ia 

and  C'v.)  The  groups  simplv  isomorphic  with  the  totality  of 
the  projective  (ransformations  which  change  a  quadric  of  non- 
X'nntshing  discrimiiiam  into  itself.  These  fall  into  two  distinct 
classes  of  tvpes  according  as  n  is  even  or  odd.  In  either  case  the 
order  is  infn-f  t).  The  case  >i=3  forms  an  exception  in  which  the 
corre»i>  >ndinK  ^roup  is  not  simple.  It  is  also  to  bo  noticed  that  a 
cyclical  group  is  a  simple  group,  since  it  has  no  contifluom  aelf- 
conjugatc  subgroup  distinct  from  itM'If. 

W.  K.  J.  Killing  and  E.  J.  Cartan  have  separately  proved  that 
outnide  these  four  great  clas.ws  there  exist  only  five  dietllKt  type*  of 
simple  ifroups,  whose  ordt  r-  an  14,  f,2,  78,  133  aod  34B;  thut 
complctuig  the  cflumcration  of  all  possible  types. 

To  prevent  any  nuaaoniohcnaioo  aa  to  the  licaring  of  theee  wiv 
general  reeulta,  it  b  wdl  to  point  out  explicitly  that  there  are  no 
limitations  on  the  parameters  of  a  continuous  group  as  it  has  bi-en 
defined  abo%'e.  They  arc  to  be  regarded  as  taking  in  general  complex 
v.iliie^-  If  in  the  finite  equations  of  .t  mntinuous  Rroiip  the  ifr.iuvin.irv 

S\Illli-:ij  does   nut    ivp[lilll\-  iKilir,   lh<'   tuo'o'  e-:  |1mI  li  >n>   will  Ur.Ij.l'.K 

define  a  group  (in  the  general  sense  of  the  origimu  uctini(ion>  ulien 
both  parametcfB  and  variables  are  limited  to  real  values.  Such  a 
BToiip  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  continuous  group:  and  such  groups 
nave  fjeen  considered  shortlv  In'  l.ic  (if.  Lie-Kngd.  iii.  3<io.^<)2), 
who  calls  them  reaj  continuous  t;roups.  To  these  real  continuous 
groups  the  .ibove  statement  .i-  to  thi-  totality  of  <iimpl<  frntt-i«  dws 
not  apply:  and  imired,  in  .ill  |>n:l-.iliilii\'.  tlir-  i-.uinlM'r  of  txpe.-  ivf 
real  simple  continuous  groups  admit.')  of  no  such  complete  enumera- 
tioii.  The  effect  of  limitation  to  real  tramfomiKtiaaa  may  bt  iiluB> 
trated  by  (wondering  the  groupa  of  pnjcctivo  tiansf OfgiatlOTia  which 
dunce 

reepecttveiy  b»to  tbenudvta.  Since  one  of  these  quadtks  ia  changed 
into  the  otaer  by  the  inagiBafy  tcuufoniuion 


the  ^ener.il  continuous  groups  which  transform  the  two  quadrics 
rcspectivclv  into  themselves  are  simply  isomorphic.  This  is  not, 
however,  the  case  for  the  reai  continuous  groups.  In  fact,  (In-  vvond 
quadric  h,ia  two  real  sets  of  generators;  a^d  thcrefun:  the  real  group 
which  transforms  it  into  itself  baa  two  eelf-coojugata  aub^roupit 
cither  of  which  leaves  unchanged  each  of  one  wet  of  geiwnCOCS.  The 
first  qu.idric  having  imaginary  generators,  no  iUcli  ictf-eoiljugatc 
subgroups  can  exist  for  the  real  group  which  tniMfociMitUIIO 
itself;  and  this  real  group  is  In  f.irt  wmple. 

Among  tbe  groups  isomorphir  wah  a  given  continuous  group  I 
is  one  ofuiecial  importance  which  ib  known  as  the  aijtuut 
K'oupw  This  is  a  homogeneous  linear  group  iaa  number  of 
>  arjal)le*equal  to  thcorderof  the  group,  wMeelnfiaitaiiBiiil     "'i^"-  < 
opeiatione  ire  defined  by  the  relations 

X.-Zt.,^,^,  (j  =  I,j....,f), 


where  d.  are  the  often-used  etmstants,  which  give  thecombtaaoti  of 

the  Infinitesimal  operation;  in  trrtns  rjf  the  infinitesimal  operations 
themselves. 

That  the  r  infjnite?amal  ojKTatiuns  thus  definer!  actually  generate  a 
group  isoiiioriiliic  wi;h  the  ^iven  Rrnup  is  verllied  b\  forming  their 
eombinants.    It  is  thus  found  that  ; -Kj,Vj>  =  £c,,,JC,.    The  X's, 

s 

howex'er,  arc  not  necessarily  linearly  independent.  In  fact,  the 
sufficient  condition  that  Ztt,\^  should  be  identically  xcro  is  that 

Za^t«tbouldvwuahfora£vatneaof<«nd<.  Hence  if  the  equation* 

T.afCii»mt>  tot  all  value*  of  I  and  i 


solutions,  floly  r— r*  of  the  X's  are  linearly  independent,  and  tha 
isoraorplUMn  of  tlie  two  groups  is  multiple.   If  Vi,  Yi. . .  ^  Yr  ate 
the  infiniteaimat  opcratioos  of  tbe  given  gnup^  dio  oquationa 
Za«cf|i.ao,  (»,  f  »i,  a  r) 

express  the  comlition  th.it  the  o[)eratiiuii  of  the  cyclical  gro4Jp 
generated  by  lUjN  j  should  be  permutablc  with  every  operation  m 

the  group;  in  other  words,  that  thcv  sbouM  be  ■etf-ooajngntO 
nfjenitif'ns.  In  tlic  case  supposed,  therefore,  the  Riven  group 
contains  a  suft^roup  of  order  f'  each  of  whose  oixialior.s  i>  self- 
cuajUKale.  The  adjunct  group  of  a  given  group  will  therefore  be 
simply  iwunorphic  with  toe  gmup,  unless  tbe  latter  contain*  self- 
conjugate  operation*;  and  when  this  is  the  case  the  order  of  tbe 
adiunct  will  be  less  than  that  of  (he  given  group  by  the  order  of  the 
subcroup  formed  of  the  self-conjugate  operations. 

We  have  Ijeen  th«»  far  mainly  coiicemcfl  with  the  abstract  theory  ol 
continuous  groups,  in  whi^h  no  distinction  is  made  be* 
tween  two  simply  isomorphic  groups.    We  proceed  to  *''**''[J|?^ 
diieuM  tbe  cfamdicuion  and  theory  of  group*  n-hen 
tbeir  form  It  wgatdad  aa  eaiential:  and  this  i*  a  return 
to  a  more  geometrical  point  of  view.  t^kiua 

It  is  natural  to  b^in  with  the  projective  groups,  gf^,„^^^ 
which  are  the  simplest  In  form  .mil  ,«t  (he  same  time  are 
of  supreme  importance  in  (;e<jnietry.    The  nLner.1l  |iri>- 
jectivc  group  of  the  straii^ht  line  is  the  group  of  order  three 
given  by 

wheiu  tba  parameten  am  tfao  ntioa  of  o,    c.  d.  Son 
«'s-«'js  «'-x'i  _ar,-a»  x-it, 
jfs— xTaf  — JTs  »t— an'«— x» 

is  an  operation  of  (he  above  form,  the  group  is  triply  transiti\'e. 
Es-ery  subgroup  of  order  two  leaves  one  point  unchanged,  and  all 
■iurli  siihgrfnip-s  arc  ronjuRatc.  A  ryr!ira!  suhnroii;!  leaves  either  two 
.ll-Min:  i  p-iinis  or  lu.)  coiiuidciu  |siiiii..  uni  han^Lsl.  A  subgroup 
which  either  leave!<  t.^u  tioinu  uiictian^L-d  or  iiitax:hanges  them  is 
an  ^aamptn  of^a  "  mixed  '  group. 

The  analysu  of  the  gencraf  projective  group  must  obvimisly 
increa.-ie  very  rapidly  in  complexity,  as  the  dimensions  of  the  space 
to  which  it  applies  increase.  This  analysis  has  been  completely 
farri-ed  oHt  for  the  pnrijectivc  group  of  the  plane,  with  the  result  of 
-lio'.\in>;  tliat  t!'.ere  .ire  thirty  distinct  types  of  .^utigronp.  Kxcluding 
the  general  group  it.<«lf,  every  one  of  these  lea\'es  either  a  (wint.  a 
line,  or  a  conic  section  unaltered.  For  space  of  three  dimeuawna  Lie 
has  also  carried  out  a  similar  investigation,  but  the  resuhs  are  ei> 
treincly  complicated.  (Ine  general  result  of  great  importance  at 
which  Lie  arrive*  in  this  connexion  is  that  every  projective  group  in 
space  of  three  rlimenslons,  other  than  the  general  group,  leat-cs 
either  a  point,  a  1  ir\c,  a  surface  or  a  linear  complex  unaltered 

Returning  now  10  iho  case  of  a  single  xariable,  it  cou  be  shown  tla( 


any  Unitn  ctmtinuous  gntup  in  one  \-ariabie  it  eitbet  cyclical  or  a( 
order  two  or  three,  and  that  by  a  suitable  tramformatian  any  such 

group  may  be  changetl  into  a  projective  group. 

The  genesis  of  an  infinite  a«  distinguished  from  a  finite  continuous 
group  may  be  well  itluslnited  by  considering  it  In  the  case  of  a  single 
variable.    The  infinitesimal  ojH;rations  of  the  projective  groiy>  in 

one  vaiiable  an  ^        4^  If  theae  combined  with  «^  be 
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taken  u  infiniteaimal  opcrationt  from  which  to  seneraie  a  continuou* 
group  among  the  infinitesimal  operations  of  tnc^roup,  there  mu»t 

occur  the  combinant  of  jf»2i  and  x*^.   This  is  x*^.  The  combinant 

of  this  and  x'^  is  ji*^  and  «  on>  Hence        where  r  is  any 

IWdtivc  integer,  is  an  infiaitMiaial  operation  of  the  K'^Uj'- 

general  iafinitoinial  opentkm  of  the  graup  ii  thereCon/lxjjQ,  where 

f{x)  is  an  arbitrary  integTal  (anctKm  of  x. 

In  the  cUsiMtkauun  of  the  grtJUpei,  projective  or  non-prujeciive 
of  two  or  more  variables,  the  distinction  between  primitive  and 
imprimitivp  fjrotirK  immpdiately  pre^tcntg  itself.  For  groups  of  the 
piano  t)ic  loll.iw iiij;  '|iK-.iion  arine*..  U  there  or  i«  there  not  a  singly- 
intinitc  lamily  ol  curves  J{x,  y)  "C,  where  C  is  an  arbitrary  constant 
•ucb  that  every  ofNtatipfi  of  the  fHMpinteiclian|et  the  curves  of  the 
family-  amunu  theflnetvwf  In aflooraaiice  with  the  |>revinii»ly  given 
definition  of  intprimitivitv,  the  group  is  called  imprimitive  or 
primitive  according  as  such  a  set  exists  or  not.  In  space  of  three 
dimension*  there  are  two  rKif.siht!;ti('s ;  namely,  there  may  either  be 
a  singly  infinite  system  01  siirl.in  -  I"  1  v,  y,  j>=C,  which  are  inter- 
changed among  themselves  by  the  opcratiooa  of  the  group;  or 
there  may  be  a  douUyHnfinite  qrateoi  of  ouivh  C(k,  9,  s)— a, 
Hix.  y,  z)  =b,  which  are  ao  iatertfaangad. 

In  regard  to  primitiw  groups  Lie  Mw  ahown  that  any  primitive 
grrjup  of  the  pUme  can,  by  a  suitably  dioaen  tfansformation,  be 
traniformcd  into  one  of  ^hrrr  definite  types  of  projective  groups; 
and  thnt  any  primitive  ^roup  of  space  of  three  dimensions  can  be 
transformed  into  one  of  eight  definite  type».  which,  Itowever.  cannot 
all  be  rep  riff med  as  proj  active  groops  in  three  dineiMions. 

The  mnlte  which  nave  been  arrived  at  for  Ifltpntultlvc  groups  in 
two  and  three  variables  do  not  admit  of  any  such  simple  statement. 
Wc  ahali  now  explain  the  conception  of  contact-transformations 
and  eroupe  of  cootact-ttaiuforinatio&«.  Thia  cooccp- 
tlo«.W  that  of  oo.tl.«o«.  groups  own.  It.  to 

From  a  puifJy  analytical  point  of  view  a  contact - 
tranffannatiaa  may  be  denned  aa  a  pein^tranfonnatiaii  in  M-f  i 

variable!*,  t,  x,,  xi  p,,  p,  p,  which  Icas-ea  nnattered 

the  equation  ds—pxdx,—ptdxt—  .  . .  — ^,ifr,«o.  Such  a  definition 
as  this,  however,  gives  no  direct  clue  to  the  geometrira!  properties 
o(  the  tran-lin  :'MUiin,  imr  dues  it  explain  the  name  i<;ive[i. 

In  dealing  witli  Lontact-transformatioos  wc  shall  restrict  ourselves 
to  apace  of  two  or  of  three  dineHKMia;  and  it  will  be  naeaiaary  to 
besin  with  some  purely  geometncal  conildenittaiis.  An  Infittiteafmal 
surface-element  in  space  of  three  dimensions  is  completely  specified, 
apart  from  its  wie,  by  its  position  and  orientation.  If  x,  y,  i  are  the 
co-ordinates  of  some  one  point  of  the  rlcmcnt,  and  if  p,  g.  -l  give 
the  ratios  of  the  difcetion  <  i^irii  s  oT  li  .  nurui.il,  x,  y,  z,  9  arc  five 
mianlilies  which  completely  specify  the  element.  There  arc, 
tnerefoce,  <e*  surface  clenenta  in  tniee^mensionai  apace.  The 
Buifacc»elenients  of  a  surface  form  a  system  of  oc*  clementa,  for  there 
are  .t'  noint»  on  the  »urrace,  and  at  each  a  definite  surface-element. 
The  surface-elements  of  a  curve  form,  again,  a  system  of  00'  element*, 
for  there  are  vc '  ptMnts  on  the  curve,  and  at  each  aj '  surface-elements 
containing  the  iaii>;i  iit  m  On-  curv-e  at  the  point.  Similarly  the 
surface-elements  wliicli  contain  a  given  point  clearly  form  a  sy«tcni 
of  X  »  clenicnu.  Now  each  of  these  systems  of  oe  '  surface-elements  has 
the  property  that  if  ^x,  y,  i,  p,  q)  and  (x+(fx,  y+dy,  z+dt,  p+dp, 

3-+dq)  are  consecutive  elements  from  any  one  of  them,  then 
z—pdx-qdy=0.  In  fact,  for  a  s^^stem  of  the  first  kind  dx,  dy,  ds 
are  proportional  to  the  direct  ion -cosines  of  a  tani;ent  line  at  a  point  of 
the  surface,  and  p,g,  —1  are  proportional  Id  iln-  diri  i  ti  in-oi-iiu-  -  ol 
the  normal.  For  a  system  of  the  second  kind  dx,  dy,  dz  arc  pro- 
portional to  the  directioiKosines  of  a  tangent  to  the  cur\'c.  and 
P-  i-  ~i  give  the  direction^oaines  of  the  normal  to  a  pUne  touching 
the  curve;  and  for  a  system  of  the  third  kind  dx,  ay,  da  are  zero. 
Now  the  most  general  way  in  which  a  system  of  x*  surface-elements 
can  be  given  is  by  ihrt-e  independent  ecjuations  between  x,  v,  i,  p 
and  q.  V-  tfii  M^  .  niatinns  do  not  contain  p,  q,  they  deli-rininc  .me 
or  more  (a  finite  number  in  any  case)  points  in  space,  and  the  system 
'  toitheelraMnta 


 .  ,    ^  ^  pointSa 

i^.  h  conaiits  of  one  or  more  systems  of  the  tbinl  idmir 

If  tlie  equations  arc  »uch  that  two  diiitinct  e()uation«  independent 
of  p  and  q  can  be  derived  from  them,  the  points  of  the  system  of 
sunace-elerrif nts  lir  on  a  curve.  For  such  :\  ly^tf^m  (he  er|(iatiun 
dz-pdx-^y  =  "  »  Iv  ilil  for  each  two  con-<  nil  u  r  i  lrnujin^-  ..uly 
when  the  plane  of  each  element  touches  the  curve  at  its  own  point. 

If  the  equatiooaaie  snch  that  only  one  equation  independent  of 
^and  9  can  be  derived  fRun  them,  thepointsoi  the  system  of  surface- 
elements  lie  on  a  surface.  .Again,  for  such  a  system  the  equation 
d»-pdx-4idyo  will  hold  for  each  two  conisecutive  efemenls  only 
when  .■A>h  flirtstnt  tniH-lie*  the  surface  at  its  own  point.  Hence, 
wh.Ln  .ill  jKif-.iblij  sy-.'rms  of  ao'  suriace-elcmcntii  in  ■■jMce  are 
conijidered,  the  e<]uation  ds-bdx-qdy  =  o  i»  cliaracteristic  of  the 
thrae  special  types  in  which  tne  dements  belong;  In  tbe  aenie  «x- 
plnidiGd  nlio\-e,  tu  a  point  or  a  curve  or  a  surface. 

Let  us  conaider  now  the  geometrical  beatimr  of  any  tianafonnatioa 

'-/t(x.  y,  a.  p, «}, . . ..  /-/fCx.  y,  >.  p,  g).o(  the  Inw  vaiiabtca.  It 


will  intorcharq^  the  aurfaoe^lements  of  space  among  themselves, 

and  will  change  any  s_>'stem  of  «'  elements  info  .iTHitncr  syti-m  of 
« •  cIcmentB.  A  special  system,  i.e.  a  system  which  bc!onps  to  a 
point,  curve  or  ^iiin.irp,  will  nat,  however,  in  ;.;it.i  fal  lio  rh.ini;f(l  ir.jo 
another  special  ^>.^irtn  Tli<-  nt.i  i-s..ary  .iml  >iitTii:icMit  rniitliuiiri  that 
a  special  system  i-liutild  aUvays  be  ch,a.nged  iiilo  a  spcciai  system  is 
that  the  equation  dz'-p'dx'-q'dy'  »'0  should  be  a  COtl sequence  of 
^he  equation  ds-pdx-^ay  =  0;  or,  in  other  words,  tialt  Oils  latter 
equation  should  be  invariant  for  the  transformation. 

When  this  condition  is  satisfied  the  transformation  is  such  as  to 
rh.nnp;«>  tho  "surf.ire  rlpmcnt's  of  a  surface  in  Rfn^ral  into  surface- 
i  li-mi  ritN  nf  a  ^iirl.irr.  tlKHi>;b  in  partirular  i'a>(.s  they  may  become 
the  sjrfacc-tkmcnLs  of  a  curve  or  point;  and  suniiar  statements 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  a  GUfve  or  pimt.  The  transformaiiOB 
i*  therefore  a  veritable  geometrical  transformation  in  space  of  thrao 
dimensions.  Moreover,  two  itperial  system?,  oi  aurtacf-plrments 
which  have  an  element  in  cor.'.mDn  arr  iran.»furni<d  into  two  m-w 
special  systems  with  an  fIcnK  nt  in  <  ommoo.  Hfni  !•  tn<i  rurvcs  or 
surfaces  which  touch  each  1  tin  r  are  transformed  into  twi>  new  curves 
or  surfaces  which  touch  each  other.  It  is  this  property  which  leads 
to  the  tianafarmatiana  in  qpestion  being  callea  co«tact-tran»rorma> 
tioas.  It  win  be  noticed  that  an  ordinary  point-traflsformation  is 
always  a  contart-tntn-jf'irmiitiDn  but  that  a  contact-transformation 
(in  space  eil  n  dimension!-]  i^  not  in  Roneral  a  point-transformation 
(in  spiice  01  B  dimensions),  though  i;  may  alwav.  Im"  rpuardcd  as  a 
poini  transformation  in  space  of  an  -H  i  di  mentions.  In  t:;i  -  .j  nalo^ijus 
theory  lor  space  of  two  dimensions  a  linc-elenieni,  di^fined  tiy  (x.y.  p), 
where  I  :/>  gives  the  direction-cosines  of  the  line,  takes  the  pliKO  01 
the  jMirface-elemcnt:  and  a  transformation  of  x,  yand  ^  whicnleavea 
the  erjii  iti'i:!  dy-fnix  =(t  unchanged  transforms  tne  00 Mine-elements, 
which  bel.ir.j;  to  a  eur^'c,  into  00'  bne-elenu  nts  which  again  belong 
to  a  curve;  while  two  curves  which  touch  are  transformed  into  two 
other  curves  which  touch. 

One  of  the  simplest  instances  of  a  contact-transformation  that  can 
be  given  is  the  transformation  by  reciprocal  polats.  By  this  trans- 
formation a  point  P  and  a  plane  p  passing  through  it  are  dianaed  into 
a  plane  ^'anda  point  I"  ujion  li ;  i,;-,  the  surface-element  denned  by 
I'  /J  is  changed  into  a  detinue  r,ijrfari>elcmenf  defined  by  P',  p  . 
The  totality  of  surf.u  !■  i  lenieiii  whii  li  U-long  to  a  (non-dcvclopabic) 
.surface  is  known  fr<ini  g»- mietricil  1  Nti:;ideralions  tobcchangixl  into 
the  totality  which  belu.nus  to  aiiuihcr  inon-developablc)  surface. 
Ori  the  other  hand,  the  totality  of  the  surface-elements  which  belofff 
to  a  curve  is  changed  into  another  set  which  belong  to  a  developable. 
The  analytical  f  imuilae  for  tfii,  transformation,  when  the  reciproca- 
tion is  effected  with  rc^[)e^  r  to  the  r>.ir.i!ioloid  x'-f-j*-2S  =0,  are 
x'-p,  y'-q,  z'  ■  px  \-q\  -z.  p'-x,  q' -y.  That  this  is.  in  fart,  a 
contact-translormatiuii  is  s  eiified  directly  by  noticing  that 
dz'—p'dx'—q'iy'.^~  i\s.-px—qy)—xdp—ydq=  ~(dz—pdx—qdy). 
A  second  simple  example  is  that  in  whii  h  e\  i  rv  surface-element  is 
displaced,  without  change  of  orienutiun,  normal  to  itself  through  a 
constant  dbtaace  I.  The  aaalytieaI«i|vntio(is  in  this  case  are  easily 
found  in  the  form 

/>'  =  «.  9'"9' 

I'aac  this  is  a  contact -transformation  is  seen  geometrically  by  noticing 
that  it  chaiyes  a  surface  into  a  parallel  surface.  Every  point  is 
changed  by  U  into  a  sphere  of  radius  tj  atad  when  t  is  regarded  as  a 
parameter  the  equations  define  a  cyclical  group  of  contact-trans. 
lormaliim& 

The  formal  theory  of  continuous  groups  of  contact-lmn.frnr'nnlions. 
i,.  ol  .  oiir-j  .  in  no  waydiMinrt  from  the  formal  theory  of  eor.tinuous 
groii|>s  in  general.  On  wh.it  may  b«  called  the  geometrical  side,  tile 
theory  of  groups  of  oonMct-tniiaforniations  has  been  developed  with 
very  consideraMe detail  in  the  aecond  volume  of  I.ie-En^^el. 

To  the  manifold  applications  of  the  theory  of  continuous  groups 
in  various  branches  ol  pure  and  applied  mathematics 
it   is  iin!.>"««ibl»,'  here  to  refer  in  anv  rictafl.     It  inti«,t 
suffice  tti  indii-ate  a  lew  of  them  v.^iy  Urie'ly.     hi  Mir;ie  Jtfl^L^ 
of  the  older  theories  a  new  point  of  view  is  obtained  w  hu  h 


present*  the  hmhIu  in  n  lirnli  light,  and  suggest, 
natural  liners lixation.   As  an  example,  the  theory  of 


the  invariants  of  a  binary  form  may  be  

If  in  the  form  /■•<ioX'»-|-»W|X^'y-l-  ...  tfacvnAMsbe 
subjected  to  a  homogeneous  substitutioR 

x'  =  «tx+^y, y»+<Jf,  (i.) 
and  if  the  coefficients  i«  ibe  iit  w  form  bercpRsntedbyaoBenttng  the 
old  coeflRcicnts,  then 

a'«  -aoa"+ai»a"-'7+ . . .  -|-a,t". 
a',-a,«-'tf+o,J(is-i)«-Vr+«"^*l  +.  - .  +*.y^ 


o  .  =  <j^' +a,«J"  'i-l- .  .  . -)-a.o^ 
and  this  is  a  homogeneous  linear  suh.'iiitiition  performed  on  the 
coefficients.  Tlie  totality  of  the  substitutions,  (i.),  for  which  «4- 
fiy^l,  constitutes  a  contmuous  group  of  order  3,  which  is  generated 

by  the  two  uifinfteiimal  tmnafomiatKraa  yg^  and        Ifcnoe  with 
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the  mam  limitatMoa  on  «,  0.  y.  '  the  totafity  of  the  substitutions 
dL)  fofim  a  wnply  iaoaiorpbk  continuant  gmp  of  otdcr  3.  whidi » 
gHHnted  by  toe  two  infinitesimal  tnunfamatioiis 

The  inxtiriaiit^  ni  tlx-  l>ir.ar>  forrii,  t  f.  \hi>M-  funitiinis  of  tin-  ro- 
eAicienta  which  are  unaltered  by  all  humogcncuus  substitutions  011 
X,  y  of  determinant  unity,  m  thtwfnw  iwntical  with  the  (unctions 
of  the  coefficients  whidi  an  kmiiiiit  nr  m  contiiiuous  group 
lenerated  by  tlM  twa  intoiteriinl  afMn^oaa  hit  wr^^ 
word*,  tbey  m  i^ven  by  the  oonunoa 


of  diffcfcatU 


Both  this  result  and  the  method  by  which  it  is  arrival  ai  an-  well 
known,  tnit  thv  point  of  \'icw  by  whirh  we  pass  from  thi-  tr.nisfuriD.i- 
ti<jn  group  of  ifir  variables  to  tSic  i«jmnr)>lii<  tr.iu^:i,i  iiMtion  Kriiiifi 
of  the  rucrticicnts,  and  regard  the  invariants  as  iiiviiruinls  rather  of 
the  group  than  o(  the  fomn.  H  a  mm  and  a  fniitful  one. 

The  general  theory  of  curvatttfc  «  oirvea  and  surfaces  may  in  a 
■imilar  way  be  regarded  as  a  theory  of  their  invariants  for  the  group 
of  motions.  That  something  more  than  a  mere  change  of  phraseology 
u  here  implied  will  be  evident  in  lU-alinu  with  minimum  cun,-ps,  i.e. 
with  curves  such  that  at  even  [xjint  of  tiii  in  dx' -{-({%■'  -o. 
For  such  curves  the  ordinary  thcoryof  curvature  has  no  meaning, 
but  they  neyerthelcH  haw  iavwiaat  pRqiertics  in  ngaid  to  the 
noup  of  motvooa.  .      .  > 

ThecnnatuKaadtonioaoraeiim,«hiehanhivariantfor  all 
t  by  tht  granp  of  antiMu.  afe  apeeial  iostaaces  of 

?  ? 

are  kaawn  as  difftrtntial  invariants.    If  f;f]^+'Jjr^  i»  the 

general  infinitesimal  transformation  of  a  Rroup  of  p.nnt-tr.in'.form.a- 
tions  in  the  plane,  and  if  y,,  v.,  .  .  .  rrjui'vctn  1  ^..1  i  r-  iliit:  ri';.^  1  r. 
coefficients  of  v,  the  infinitesimal  transfomiatiun  may  be  written  in 
the  catcnded  nim 

?    ?  ? 

where  iftSI,  inN,  .  ■  ■  arc  the  increments  of  yi,  .  .  .  By  including 
a  sufficient  number  of  these  variables  the  group  must  be  intransitive 
in  them,  and  must  thcr^-fore  have  one  or  more  invariant*.  Such 
iavariantaarc  known  as  differential  invariants  uf  the  uriKinal  group, 
bcilia  aeccssarily  functions  of  the  differential  coefficients  of  the 
0(j|lltal  variableik  For  groups  of  the  plane  it  may  be  shown  tlut  not 
IB  ore  than  two  of  these  diflereiitial  mv.iriants  are  inde|K'ndent.  all 
others  bcinn  formed  from  these  by  algebraical  processes  and  differ- 
entiation. For  groups  of  point-transformations  in  more  than  two 
variables  there  will  be  more  than  one  set  of  differential  invariants. 
For  iaatanoet  with  time  tnuriaUna  one  may  be  regarded  as  inde- 
pendent and  the  other  two  aa  functions  of  it,  or  two  as  inde- 
pendent and  the  remainini  floe  a«  a  function.  Concipoading  to 
these  two  points  of  view,  uw  SBotaAl  la  Variant*  for  a  curve  or 

for  a  furface  will  arise. 

U  a  dilTerential  invari.int  of  a  cxMtilluous  group  of  the  plane  be 
euuatcd  to  zero,  the  resulting  differential  equation  remains  unaltered 
wnea  the  variables  undergo  any  tranafonnttioB  of  the  group.  Con- 
vendy.  If  aa  ordinary,  dilTerential  cqttatlaa/(x,  y,  y,,  y,,  .  .  .  )-o 
admits  the  transforrmitions  of  a  continuous  group,  i.e.  if  the  equation 
is  unaltered  when  *  and  y  uiidcrj;  !  ar.y  traiiviormation  of  the  group, 
then/(i,  y,  Vi.  Vj,  .  .  .  )  or  some  multiple  of  it  must  be  a  differential 
invariant  of  the  >;rtiup.  Hence  it  must  be  pMssiblc  to  find  two  irwJe- 
pcmicnt  differential  in\-arianl«  a.  0  of  the  group,  such  that  when 
these  arc  taken  as  variables  the  differential  equation  takes  the  form 

F(ai  fi^'  ^>  •  • . )  "o.    This  equation  in  a,  0  will  be  of  lower  order 

than  the  original  equation,  attd  in  general  simpler  to  deal  with. 

Supposing  it  wilved  in  the  form  3  =  where  for  o,  S  their  values 
in  terms  of  x,  y.  Vi,  Vi,  .  .  .  .ire  written,  this  new  equation,  containing 
arbitiar\'  rnn=.tants,  is  ^e<reN^arilv  a^ain  of  lower  order  than  the 
origin.i!  i  <|ii.it iim.  The  intev;riU;i.ti  i>f  ilie  oriKinal  equation  is  thus 
divided  into  two  sitepa.  This  will  show  huw,  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
differential  equation,  the  fact  that  the  cquatioa  adauu  a  contiauoua 
of  tnaefonnationi  maybe  taken  advantafc  of  for  its  {ategra- 

tion. 

The  most  important  of  the  applications  of  continuous  groups  are 
to  the  theory  of  systems  of  differential  e()uations,  both  orHinan.-  and 
partial;  in  fact,  l  ie  -.catis  that  it  was  with  a  view  to  svstcni.itizinK 
and  advancing  the  general  theory  of  differential  equations  that  he 
waalcdtnthadewtwifimentof  tbetheoryofcontiiMiona  mnp^  It 
baidta  imfnidhlr  Mn  to  live  any  aocount  of  all  that  Lie  and  his 
tolSMma  iwve  done  In  thn  diiection.  As  entirely  new  mode  of 
;  the  pnUem  of  the  iategration  of  a  (fiftmntU  equatiaa 


has  been  opened  up,  and  in  the  classification  that  arises  from  it  all 
those  apparently  isolated  types  of  equations  which  in  the  older  sense 
are^v^d  ii>  bi:  mtegrable  take  their  jiroper  place.  It  may,  for  instance, 
be  mentioned  tliat  the  question  as  to  whether  Monge  s  method  will 
apply  to  the  intacittion  of  a  paitial  diffenntial  aqaatiaa  of  the 
nmcanA  order  is  shown  to  depend  on  whether  or  not  a  contact-trans- 
formation  ran  be  found  which  will  reduce  the  equation  to  either 
;  1  -  fi~ 

=oor— ^"0.    It  is  in  this  direction  that  further  ad\'ancc  in  the 
v-  cxiy 

theory  of  partial  differential  equations  must  be  looked  for.  Lastly, 
it  may  bo  remarked  that  one  of  the  most  tfaMOUKh  diaCUtaiooa  of  the 

a\ii>iTi^  <if  >;ei>[ii<'try  iiiiherto  undertahankfonndM entirely  npoa  tha 

theory  of  continuous  group*. 

IKKMfiMiiofir  Gnupt. 

\Vc  go  on  now  to  the  consideration  of  discontinuous  groups. 
Although  groups  of  finite  order  are  necessarily  contained  under 
thtagCBeial  head,  it  is  convenient  for  many  reasons  to  deal  with 
them  iqMntely,  and  it  will  tbeteforo  be  aMumed  in  the  present 
section  that  tbie  HvialMr  of  operatioos  in  the  group  u  not  finite. 
Many  laige  daSMS  of  dlscoBtlDuous  groups  liave  lomicd  the 
subject  of  detaOed  lavortigatlon,  but  a  general  formal  thtory 
of  discontinuous  groups  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  as  yet  It 
will  thus  be  obvious  that  in  considering  discontinuous  groups 
it  is  necessary  to  proceed  on  different  lira  from  those  followed 
with  continuous  groups,  am!  in  fart  to  deal  with  the  subject 
almost  entirely  by  way  of  ex  u;  j  U  , 

The  consideration  of  a  discontinuous  group  as  arising  from  a  .set 
of  independent  generating  operationaeuggestsa  purely  abstract  point 
of  view  in  which  any  two  simply  isomorphic  groupH  are  n,mm,at. 
indistinguishable.    The  number  of  generating  operatioM  lotmt^ 
ni.iy  bp  l  iiher  finite  or  infinite,  but  the  former  case  alone  tHnT^ 

will  1m- here  idiivitli-riij.    SuppiKse  then  that  Si,  S  ^ 

i^  a  '.I  :  I  I  ■. ii'  1  I "  ■; lii-nt  oix-rations  from  which  a  group  ( ■  i:.  >;i-nrr.ir,'tl. 
'[  ht  >;irneral  ujx-ration  of  the  group  will  be  rcprcsenteti  by  the  syiubul 

^;Sj  ...  Sj,  or  I,  where  a.h  d  arc  chosen  from  I,  2  n. 

and  a,  ^,  .  .  .,  *  arc  any  fwsitive  or  negative  intenert.  It  mav  Ik- 
awu  ::»•(!  that  no  two  successive  sufExes  in  2  are  the  -^imi  ,  fur  if  0  =  a. 
then  may  be  replaced  by  SJ^'.  If  there  are  im  relations  con- 
nit  tinK  the  Keta-rating  operations  and  the  identical  operalinii.  every 
distinctsyrabol  £  represents  a  distinct  operation  of  the  group,    for  if 

l=J:„orS:sf...s5-S:;Sfj.  .  .Sj|.  then  S^f".  .  .S-'-S-'S^Sj.    .  S* 

«  I ;  and  unless  a  '^Ux,  S^ii, . . .  ,  a  -Oi.  .  .  -  .  this  is  a  relation 

connecting  the  generating  operations. 

Suppose  now  that  Ti,  Ti, .  .  .  are  operations  of  G,  and  that  H  is 
that  •af-«oajupate  sut^oup  of  C  which  ia  generated  by  Tt, ... 
and  the  operations  conjugate  to  them.   Then,  of  the  operations  that 

can  bcformetl  from  S|,  S  S,,  the  «et  SH,  and  no  others,  reduce 

to  the  same  operation  2  when  the  conditions  Tj  =  1 ,  Tt  =  I ,  .  ,  .  arc 
9ati>fiixl  by  the  generating  operations.  Hence  the  group  which  is 
generate*!  by  the  given  ojKTal ions,  when  siibjei  ted  to  the  conditions 
just  written,  is  simply  isomorphic  with  the  factor-group  G,'H. 
Mainover,  this  ia  obviously  true  even  when  the  conditions  are  such 
that  the  generating  opefations  are  no  laager  independent.  Hence 
any  dlaoontiMKniSKiroup  may  be  defined  alMtrartly,  that  is,  in  regard 
to  the  laws  of  combination  of  its  operations  apart  from  their  actual 
form,  by  a  set  of  generating  operations  and  a  system  of  relation' 
coniUH  lmc  them.  ConverwK,  when  such  a  s«t  uf  oper.itions  aii  l 
system  of  relations  are  given  arbitrarily  they  define  in  abstract 
form  a  single  discontinuous  group,  it  may,  of  course,  happen  that 
the  fsroup  so  defined  is  a  group  of  finite  order,  or  that  it  redooes  to 
the  identical  o(x-ration  only;  tiut  in  reganl  to  the  general  statement 
these  will  l>c  particular  and  exceptional  cases. 

An  operation  of  a  discontinuous poup  must  necessarily  be  specified 
analytically  by  a  system  of  cqnatHMs  of  the  fona 

» ■'/•(xi,  xt, . . .,  «i ;  S),  Oi, . . ar)i  (f  t  >  a  

and  the  diffierent  operations  of  the  group  will  be  given  by 

different  sets  of  N'alucs  of  the  parameters  dr.  aj,  .  .  .  ,  a,. 
No  one  of  these  parameters  is  susceptilile  of  continuous 
variations,  but  at  least  one  must  Ik-  capable  of  taking  a 
numlx-r  of  values  which  is  not  finite,  if  the  gn  up  in  nut  one 
of  finite  order.  Among  the  sets  of  value.soi  (he  (larameteni 
then  nnst  be  one  wUcn^ves  the  identical  trsnaf  onnation. 
No  other  transformation  nukes  each  of  the  differences  xV^t, 
jr'j-*»,  .  .  .,  x\-x,  vanish.  Let  <i  l>e  an  .■»rbitrar>'  assigned  positi>-e 
quantity.  Then  if  a  transformation  of  the  group  can  be  found  such 
that  the  modulus  of  each  of  these  differences  is  less  than  A  when  the 
variable  have  arbitrary'  values  within  a;:  a-..,i^;ni  <l  range  of  vari.it ion. 
however  small  d  may  be  chosen,  the  group  is  said  to  be  improperly 
discontiniranB.  in  the  oontiaiy  case  the  gnnqt  is  caBed  pr^fmh 
discontsnnons.  Theimngawithniwhichthe  vanaUesaraauoiradtP 
vary  may  denrfy  affect  the  question  whethwa  i^ven  graup  Is 
Of  impnpcfly  disooniinuoMk  For  instaaoe,  tha  (ronp 
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defined  by  the  equation  3:'  =  ax-\-b,  when  a  ant!  *  tirf  any  rational 
numbers,  is  improjKrly  di'-toiitiiniou*;  and  tin-  ^jrimp  tli-fmed  by 
"S+a,  where  a  is  an  inteeer,  is  properly  discontinuuu!!,  whatever 
thtni^tt  the  variable.  <M  the  other  hand,  the  group,  to  be  later 


coTiMf^prcd,  defined  by  the  equation  *' 


tInuouM 

gnmp*. 


b55^,5  wherr  j.  h,  c.  d  arc 

integi-rs  satisfying  the  relation  a4-bc  =  I ,  i»  properly  discontinuous 
whrn  X  may  take  any  complex  valtM.  and  iMimperly  ditCOlMisuou* 

when  the  range  of  x  la  limited  to  real  valuea. 

Amcnv  the  diaooittiaiMMU  groups  that  occur  in  analysis,  a  large 
niunbcr  imy  be  regarded  aa  arising  bv  im|xi»ing  limiuitioos  on  the 
imge  of  vamtion  ot  the  parameters  of  conrinwwa  gnj^ips.  If 

«t  X.;  Hi.  dt  *).  (1=1,  2  "), 

are  the  finite  equations  of  a  coritimiotli  ^rnnp.  ani!  if  C  with  para- 
meters (i.  C»  Cr  is  the  operation  w  hit  li  moults  f^' nn  <  <iir\  iri>;  mit 

anrl  B  v»"ith  corrcifvynrlinf;  jiarnuu'tcrn  in  sui  rcsston,  then  the  c's 
arc  (led- r  mined  ur.iqucU  by  tlio  ii  s  ami  '.hi- h's.  II  che  c's  arc  rational 
functions  01  the  a  s  anti  b'a,  and  it  the  tt's  and  b'»  are  arbitrary 
mjginl  numben  of  a  given  corpus  (see  Mumbbb),  the  c's  will  be 
ntfcHMl  numbers  of  the  same  corpuii.  If  the  are  rational  integral 
fnnctiOM  of  the  a's  and  fr's,  and  the  latter  are  arlnirariU  rho<.en 
tnlefera  of  a  corpus,  then  the  c's  arc  intejjcrs  of  the  siimi-  oir-,iii->. 
Hence  in  thi*  fir?;t  case  the  .■sbfn-**  fn.iatior.s,  w  hi  n  the  u's  are  limited 
to  be  ratisiiial  numt>LT5  ul  a  ^.-iveri  curjni-..  will  dclvnr  a  discontinuous 
group;  and  in  the  secQtiii  cast'  ihcy  will  dt-finc  sutli  a  group  when 
the  a's  are  further  limited  to  be  integers  of  the  c^rput 
A  mofit  important  class  of  discontinuous  groups  are  thusc 
that  arise  in  this  way  from  the  guncral  lineer  continuous 
Ijroup  in  a  given  M  t  <if  variaiili:  s.  For  n  vatinbiM  the 
bnitc  equations  of  this  continuous  group  are 
x'.»Oari+a«xi+  .  .  .  +a^„  2,  .  .  .,  «), 

where  the  cIcttTtuinaivt  of  the  n\  muit  not  hp  jero.  In  t!ii«  case  the 
c\  arc  clearly  integral  lii.cn  liinar  finu i iuii.i  of  the  a's  and  6's. 
Moreover,  iht  iktcrminant  of  thef'sis  thcproiUiLl  uf  1  In-  did  rminanf 
of  the  o's  and  the  determinant  of  the  6a.  iltnce  c-iiuations  lii.;. 
where  the  parameter* are  restricted  to  be  inteucrs  of  a  sivca  turpus, 
define  a  di^ontinuous  group;  and  if  ;tu-  determinant  of  the  co- 
eftclents  i»  limited  to  the  \-alue  unity,  they  define  a  discontinuous 
group  which  Is  a  (self  rfin)iiKatc)  ^)uli>;roup  of  the  previous  one. 

The  simplest  case  which  thus  j)re'<'nt*i  itr*'lf  is  that  in  which  there 
are  two  vanablea  while  the  cocAcicnts  are  rational  integers-  This  i» 
the  gronp  defined  by  the  equations 

where  a,  i,  <,  i  are  integers  such  that  ad-bt  -  j.  To  every  operation 
oif  thtofnivthcraoaneepotidsan  openitiaa<if  UwwCdcMM  by 

cs  l-ti 

in  such  a  way  that  to  product  of  two  operations  of  the  group 
there  comepoodt  the  product  of  the  two  analogous  operations  of 
the  fet.  Tlie  operations  of  the  set  (iv.),  where  od-frc  —  l,  therefore 
constitute  a  ^roup  which  is  isomorphic  with  the  vji^^^^i'^us  group. 
The  isomorphi»m  lii  multiple,  since  to  a  single  upcraii'n  of  the  second 
set  there  correspond  the  two  r>|>erations  of  the  first  for  which  a,  b,  c,  d 
and  -a,  -6,  -c,  -d  are  p.irami  ti  is.  These  two  groups,  which  arc 
of  fundamental  importance  m  ilie  theory  of  Quadratic  forms  and  In 
the  theory  of  modular  functions,  have  been  tUt  object  of  very  many 
investigations.  .      ,  , 

Another  Large  class  of  discontimjou^  crottpi,  irvhu-h  have  lar- 
" :  applications  in  analysi.s.  are  thnsc  which  arl-<'  in  the  first 
instance  from  inirely  yii-iinictncal  cunsiiiuratioiis.  By  lh« 
combination  and  ri|xiiiion  <if  a  hnite  number  of  gc<j- 
metrical  operalioas  aiah  as  displacements,  projective 
transformations,  invcrslon:>,  &c.,  a  discontinuous  group  of 
such  operations  will  ariw.  ^,icli  a  group,  as  regards  the 
points  of  tile  plane  (nr  of  .spjc  e  ).  v,  ill  In  Kt^neral  be  im- 
properly dis.-f>ntinui-ms ;  but  when  the  Keneralin^  opera- 
tions an-  suil.ibly  chosen,  the  group  n»ay  U;  piui)«rly 
dis^ :mii:.aou».  In  the  latter  case  the  group  may  be 
represented  in  a  graphical  form  bv  the  diviaion  of  the  plane  (or  space) 
into  regions  such  that  no  point  01  omaiCgloaGaO  be  txansl  nrnu  d  into 
anothvr  point  of  the  same  renon  by  any  aaenitiOB  of  lia-  »^roup, 
while  any  given  region  can  be  transformed  into  any  other  by  a 
suitable  transformation.  Thus,  let  AI3C  be  a  triangle  bounded  by 
thnsp  circular  arcs  BC,  C.\,  AB;  and  consider  the  figure  produced 
(nan  A  BC  by  inversions  in  the  three  circles  of  which  BC,  C  A,  .AB  are 
l*irt.  By  inversiun  at  BC,  ABC  become*  an  equiangular  triangle 
A'BC.  An  inversion  in  .AB  chan(;es  AI^L  arid  A'BC  Into  equiangular 
triangles  .\BC'  and  A''BC'.  Successive  invensioru  at  AB  and  BC 
then  will  chant;e  ARC  into  a  siru-^  of  equiangular  triangle?  with  B 
for  a  common  vertex  1  !-.es.i  w  ia  mil  overlap  and  will  just  fill  in  the 
^p.<)re  round  B  if  the  an^c  ABC  is  a  submultiplc  of  two  right  angles. 
If  then  (he  angle.i  of  AUC  arc  .submultiplcs  of  two  right  angles  (or 
icro>,  the  triangles  formed  by  any  numticr  of  inversions  will  never 
overlap,  and  to  each  operation  consisting  of  a  definite  aeries  of 
inver^ons  at  BC,  CA  and  AB  will  correspond  a  distinct  triangle  into 
wbicb  ABC  it  changod  by  the  opcfaiioo.  The  network  of  tnangioB  so 


rrcsp( 


nd 


formed  gives  a  graphical  reprewntation  of  the  croup  that  arises  from 
the  three  inversions  in  lit".  CA,  AB.  The  triangles  may  t>c  divided 
into  two  sets,  those,  namely,  like  A'BC.  which  are  derived  from  ABC 
by  an  even  number  of  iiivenioBi.  nad  Aoae  A'BC  or  ABC'  pro- 
duced by  an  odd  ntimber.  Each  set  an  interdiattSBd  among  thetn- 
selves  by  any  cvpn  numtwr  of  inversions.  Hence  the  nnrmtiooa 
cotisistiini  of  .m  r-M  n  mii;i!)er  of  inversions  form  a  group  iiv  ihi-m- 
selves,  hor  thi^ group  tlie  uuadrilateraf  formccl  by  .AHC  ami  A'UC  con- 
stitutes  a  region,  which  is  changed  by  every  ofjcration  of  the  group  into 
a  dislinci  r< ypon  (formed  of  two  adjacent  triangles),  and  these  regions 
clearly  do  not  overlap.  Their  diltnbulioa  iNceentt  in  a  mi^iknl 
form  the  group  that  arises  by  paira  of  laveniona  at  EC,  CA,  AB :  and 
this  group  is  generated  by  the  operation  which  consists  of  successive 
inversions  at  AB,  BC  and  that  which  conniittsof  successive  inversions 
at  RC,  C.A.  The  ffnitip  defined  thus  s;er>metrica11y  may  he  prrsented 
in  n'.any  an.alytical  forms.  If  x.  y  and  .v',  y'  arc  the  rectangular  co- 
otdiiiates  of  two  p«iint»  wliich  are  inverse  to  each  other  with  respect 
to  a  given  circle,  x'  and  /  are  rational  fuactioDt  of  «  and  9,  nad  con- 
versely. Thtis  the  group  may  be  presented  itt  a  form  in  wiliA  each 
operation  gives  a  birational  transformation  of  two  variablea.  If 
x-\-iy=z.  ar+i/ and  if  /  is  the  point  to  which  x,  y  it  trana- 
formet!  by  any  fren  number  of  inversion^-,  then    and  r  are  connected 

by  a  lintar  rt-lalion  s'  =  ~xi.  w-liitrc  o,  ti,  y,  S  arc  C(jn.sUiUs  (in 

T*  TS 

general  complex)  depending  on  the  circles  at  which  the  inversions  are 
taken.  Hence  the  group  mav  he  prewnted  in  the  form  of  a  group 
of  iliiear  timnilbnnaoBS  of  a  :<irif;ie  variaide  genentcd  by  die  tew 

hnear  transiormation.s  ;  = — -r-r-,  z  =      ,  . ,  whu'ti  cor 
-nS  +  4i  -»•»  +  *! 

to  pairs  of  inversions  at  .AB,  HC  urid  BC.  CA  respectively  In 

particular,  if  the  sides  of  the  triangle  are  taken  to  be  X"©.  1' -by*- 

1=0,  .v-^  .--I-2.V  - 0,  the  genrratiiig  operations  arc  found  to  be 

s'  — sS-l,  s'=        ;   and  the  :.:r"uii  is.  that  consisting  of  iM  irans- 

formatioos  of  the  form  *'  — ^J"^-  where  ad-bct,  a,  b,  (,  d  being 

integers.  This  is  the  group  already  mentioned  which  underlies  the 
theory  of  the  elliiitir  modular  function*;  a  modular  function  being 
a  fun.  rion  of :  which  is luMriantiumMittbgKmpof  finite tfldezM 
thcgrouj)  iii  rjucition. 

The  triangle  ABC  from  which  the  abow gBQWietiicnl  cowtrnction 
started  ma^-  be  replaced  by  a  poljrgon  whoae  Met  are  cfrclee.  If 
each  angle  is  a  submultiple  of  two  right  angles  or  zero,  the  construc- 
tion ia  still  effective  to  give  a  set  of  non-overlapping  regions,  which 
represent  graiihiralty  the  grtnip  wWrh  ariw  frini  pair?  nf  tnv<-rsions 
in  the  side*  of  the  polygon,  in  their  anal)  ticid  foini.  .is  groojw  of 
linear  transformaiiuitis  of  a  .lingle  variable,  the  groups  arc  those  on 
which  the  theory  of  automorphic  fttnctionc  oependa.  A  aimilar 
construction  in  space,  the  pol>-gottc  bounded  by  cticuhr  arcs  being 
replaced  by  polyhedra  bounded  by  spherical  faces,  has  been  used  by 
F.  Klein  anaFrickc  to  ^ive  a  geometrical  representation  for  groups 
which  are  improperly  di8Continuoti«.  when  ff-prr-wnted  as  groups  of 
theplane. 

The  spccialclasaesof  discontinuous  groups  that  ha\x  been  dealt  with 
in  the  previooaptngiMifasatiiednectly  fiom geometrical 
considerations,  As  n  final  exampte  we  dnil  Rfer  briefly   Omw  of 
to  a  elate  td  groups  whose  atjgin  i»  i  iiiwntleny  naaiyticaL   '  """^ 

Let  Ulllrrrn- 

be  a  linear  differential  equation,  the  coefficients  in  which  are 
rational  functions  of  x,  and  let  y\,  yi, ....  y»  be  a  linearly  inde- 
pendent set  of  integralfi  of  the  ec;uation.  In  the  neiglilMjurhc^jd  of  a 
finite  value  Xo  of  X,  whseli  is  not  a  singularity  of  any  of  the  c  octh<  icnts 
in  the  e^^iiatiorr.  these  integrals  are  ordinary  po^i er-series  in  x-x». 

If  the  analytic.il  continuati<uis  of  v;,  _v,  y^  lie  formed  for  any 

ciosc-d  path  starting  fram  and  rcturnitig  to  jc»,  the  final  values  arrived 
at  when  Xt  is  again  reached  will  be  another  set  of  linearly  independent 
integrals.  When  the  closed  path  contains  no  nngttlar  point  of  the 
cnefficients  of  the  differential  equation  the  tii?w  set  of  integrals  ia 
identical  with  the  origti.  d  set.  Ii,  howr \er,  the  closed  path  encloses 
one  or  more-  «iTig«lar  jxiint?,  this  wiU  not  in  general  be  (he  ca!«e. 

Let  Vi,  y'l  y'„  be  the  new  integrals  arrived  at.    Since  in  the 

neighbourhood  oi  xg  every  integral  can  be  represented  linearly  iit 
tctma  of     ]h  •  •  ■  <     <  there  must  be  a  system  of  equationt 

/i=auyi+atO'>+  •  •  •  +'»i.y„ 

y'»»«»i3fli+««ty.-i-  -h-otmy*. 


/.  =  iWi-i-a<)'>-f  . . .  -f-o..y., 
where  the  a's  are  constants,  expressing  the  new  integrals  in  terms  of 
the  original  ones.  To  each  clo  path  di  sr riiied  hy  X:  there  therefore 
corresponds  a  definite  linear  substitution  perfurmed  on  ihe  y's. 
Further,  if  5»)  and  St  arc  the  substitutions  that  correspond  to  two 
closed  paths  Li  and  Lj,  then  to  any  cIom  iJ  fuih  which  can  be  con- 
tinuously deformed,  without  crossing  a  'insular  (Xiint,  into  Li 
followed  by  L>,  there  corresponds  the  -lubstltutlon  S|S|.  L.e(  Li, 
Lj,  .  ..,  Lrbcarbitrarily  chosen  closed  paths startingfromand  return- 
ing to  the  aame  point,  and  each  of  them  cacloaing  a  tingle  one  of  the 
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(r)  finite  aniculAr  point*  of  the  equation.  Every  doted  path  in  the 
plane  can  Ih-  formed  by  combinations  of  these  r  paths  taken  either 
in  the  positive  or  in  the  negative  direction.  Also  a  closed  path  which 
dnc*  not  cut  itself,  and  encloses  all  the  r  Mngiilir  pnints  ui'liin  it,  h 
«4ui%'uU-nt  to  a  path  encloainK  tru'  |ioi^M  .u  iniiMiv  ,in<l  r.r,  triii<' 

singular  point.  If  Si,   ^  arc  the  linear  substitutions  that 

COmi|)ancl  to  theae  r  paths,  then  the  substitntiaa  cgmmnding  to 
every  potable  path  can  be  obtained  by  combiiutioR  •M  repetition 
of  theiic  r  KulMituiion*,  and  they  therefore  grnerate  a  discontinuous 
group  each  of  whose  operations  corresponds  to  a  definite  closed  path. 
Ttw  sroiip  thtii  nrrivcrf  :\t  is  c.ilfrrl  the  i;rotip  of  thr  i'qii.(tii">n.  Fnr 
a  ^ivi-ii  i[  i-,  uni<|iii   in  t\|i<v    In  (jrr,  thi-  unlv  rlTi'it  <il 

starting  from  another  set  ol  independent  integrais  i!>  lu  tr<in!>turm 
every  opentiait  a(  the  graap  hf  as  wbitrafy  substitution,  while 
rhAoMiijt  a  diffcfent  tet  of  jMtIn  m  equivalent  to  taking  a  new  net  of 
Kmrnitinjj  o|wration».  The  ureat  importance  of  the  group  of  the 
r(jii,i!i'in  in  connexion  with  the  nature  of  its  integrals  cannot  here 
he  dealt  wirh.  hut  if  may  he  i>-)tntcd  out  that  If  ail  th»'  int i'i;mls  of 
the  e<ns.iti'iti  .irr  ^il^i'lir.iii  fum  ticns,  the  group  mu-t  In-  t;riiu()  of 
fenite  or<ler.  since  the  M  t  mI  rjn  iniiiifs  y,,  yj,  .  .  .,  ;r,  can  then  only 
take  •  finite  nnmber  of  distmr-.  values. 

Gritiips  fl  Finlti  Order. 

\Vc  shall  ni>n  p  isH  tin  to  >;ruu|«>  of  linitc  order.  It  is  clear 
lh.it  lu-rc  wr  mu>i;  tuivc  lo  do  with  many  (iropt'r; ics  which  have 
no  direct  aiialugucii  in  the  theory  of  com  iuaous  groups  or  in 
that  of  discontinuous  groups  in  gLtKt  il,  those  properties, 
namely,  which  depeDd  on  the  fact  that  the  nunil)er  of  distinct 
opaationa  io  tb*  tiwip  b  finite. 

Let     S«,  &i . . . ,  Sk  dcante  the  opemtimts  of  a  gfoup  Gof  finite 
N,  Si  bcuv  the  identical  openlion.  Thetaanatt 

S.    S.     s,  S,, 

SS.    S,S,  SnS. 

^|S|.  SjSi,    S>S|  SnSj» 


when  in  it  each  compound  symbol  is  replaced  by  the  Mnele 
•ynibol  S,  that  ia  eqaivalettt  to  it,  ie  calMd  the  multiplication  table 
Of  the  group.  It  iDdicatet directly  tbe  reaidt  ol  multiplying  together 
in  an  assigned  sic<]ucnce  any  number  of  operations  of  the  group. 
In  each  line  (and  in  each  column)  of  the  tableau  every  operation  of 
the  tfroup  «x:curs  just  once.  If  the  letters  in  the  tableau  are  regarded 
as  m<  K-  >\:i!holi,  the  operation  of  replacing  each  symbol  in  the  fir>t 
line  by  the  symbol  which  »tands  under  it  in  the  plh line  is  a  permutu- 
tiOB  perfornied  on  the  set  o(  N  symbols.  Thus  to  the  N  lines  of  the 
taMeau  tliere  corrwponds  a  set  of  N  permutations  performed  on  the 
N  svmbols,  which  includes  the  identical  permutation  that  leaves  each 
unchanged.  Moreover,  if  S,iS,  =  S,.then  the  result  of  carrying  out  in 
«iiirrr«Ni:in  thr  permutations  whirti  rorrrspotut  to  tlw  Mh  ;(nd  <fth 
lull  s  tiui'-.  ihr  in  rmut.itidii  whu  h  i  .irn  sponds  to  the  rth  lire. 
Hence  ihu  stl  ol  |K"fin«»t.tli»nsi  cuiikiituiwa  .i  fciuujj  which  U  suuply 
iaonorphic  with  the  given  group. 

Every  group  of  finite  order  N  can  therefore  be  represented  in 
concrete  form  as  a  transitive  group  of  permutations  on  N  symbols. 
The  order  of  any  subgroup  or  o|)cration  of  G  is  nccc«sarily  finite. 

|(  Ti("'^i)-  Ti  Tn  are  the  tnnTations  of  a  subgroup  H  nf  (",. 

.tml  il  2;  i- .in\  (i|x  r.itiisn  nt  G  which  is  not  contain  il  ir.  1 1 

(111-       ijf  utjvt«n.tu«»  Z  It,  £Ti  ST.,  or  £li.  .in-  .ill 

tli-tinct  from  each  other  and  from  the  operations  of  II. 
11  th<  sets  H  and  £H  do  not  exhauft  the  operation*  of  (i, 
.111(1  il  1'  U  an  operation  not  belonging  to  tlu  in,  llicn  the 
(i|H  r.iliniiK  iif  the  set  L'll  arc  distinct  from  cat  h  otht  r  jnd 
fmiii  thos<'  lit  II  ami  1"H.  Tlii«  process  may  be  continued  till  the 
oiii  111  < .  .iri  1  \li  lu-ti  1.  rhe  ortler  n  of  H  mu»l  therefore  be  a 

factor  of  tlie  order  .\  of  <>.  I'he  ratio  N^n  ia  called  the  index  uf  the 
nibgroup  11.  By  takins  for  H  the  cydical  Mibcroiip  generated  by 
any  operation  S  of  G.  it  toHowt  that  theonleraf  S  muit  Deafactor  of 
the  order  of  G. 

livery  operation  S  is  permutaVlc  with  its  own  powers.  Hence 
there  most  be  some  subgroup  H  of  C  oi  greatest  possible  order,  such 
th.u  iM TV  i^tH'ration  of  H  i»  jH-rmutablc  with  S.  Kvrry  operation  of 
H  translomis  S  into  itself,  and  everv  operation  of  the  set  HS  trans- 
forms S  into  the  same  operation.  Ilence.  when^S ia tianafonucd  by 
every  op»-raiion  of  G.  just  N,'b  distinct  ofieratione  arise  if  ■  ia  the 
order  of  H.  These  operation*,  and  no  others,  are  conjugate  to  S 
within  G;  they  are  said  to  form  a  set  of  conjupte  operation--. 
TThe  numlier  of  operations  in  ever\-  conjugate  set  is  therefore  a  factor 
of  the  onler  oi  <■  In  tlu-  -.ime  way  it  may  be  shown  that  the  numl)er 
of  suberoups  which  .trc  conjugate  to  a  given  5ul>group  i«  a  factor  of 
the  oner  of  G.  An  OpCfltiea  whkh  i«  pennuubic  with  e>'er>'  opera- 
tion of  the  group  ia  cAliad  a  sHf-etrnjutoie  operation.  1  he  totality 
of  the  tKlf-eonjugate  opeimtiona  of  a  «ou^  foniu  a  aelf-coojvgate 
Abelian  Mibproup.  each  of  whoae operaOoiui  •»  penantablc  with  every 

operatiim  of  the  ^rrmp. 

An  .^belian  si'-otip  mntains  subpri>ii|.<  wtnw  order-  .in-  .in\  viis  cn 
factors  oi  the  order  of  tbe  group.  In  tact,  since  every  subgroup  H 


tbt  order. 


of  an  Abelian  group  G  and  the  eonresponding  factor  groups  G/il  are 
Abelian,  this  result  follows  immediately  by  an  induction  front  tlW 
case  in  which  the  order  contains  n  prime  f-irtorii  to  that  in  twldch  it 
contains  n -4- 1 .  Pnr.-i  group  which  in  not  Abflii-^n  no  gem-nil 
law  can  be  M.iti-d  .i--  tu  the  exiMeiKe  -r  non-existence  '>{  .1 


subgroup  whose  order  is  an  arbitrarily  aut^ni-tl  iactor 
of  the  order  of  the  xnwp.  In  dm  connexion  the  moat  Important 
general  remit,  whidi  is  indepemfeRk  of  any  supposition  as  to  the 
order  of  the  group,  is  known  as  Sylow's  theorem,  which  states  th.it  If 
p*  is  the  higticst  power  of  a  pnme  p  which  divides  the  order  of  a 
grniip  G.  then  C,  i  int.iins  a  Kindle  conjii);i)fe  set  of  subgroup?  of 
iinli  r  p".  the  luitiitirr  in  the-  wt  lv_-ing  of  tiic  form  l+kp. 
theorem  may  be  extended  to  -^how  th,ii  il  p^'  t&  a  factor  of  the  order 
of  a  group,  tne  number  of  •ubgroops  of  order  p«'  isof  dw  form  i+kp, 
I  f ,  however,  ^  ia  sot  the  highest  power  of  f  which  divides  the  aider, 
these  groapa  do  not  in  general  form  a  single  conjugate  itet. 

The  importanee  of  Sy  low's  theorem  in  diacutuing  the  structure  of 
a  group  of  given  order  need  hardlv  Ix-  iti»isted  on.  TTius.  as  a  very 
virnt.ile  iri:-;.:i::re.  ,i  s;ro;[j>  « hoM.-  order  is  the  product  p\pt  of  tWO 
primes  (pi  <pi)  must  have  a  self-conjugate  subgroup  of  oftler  p,,  tince 
the  order  of  tliegmip oontaipa  no  Inctor.  otner  than  unity,  of  the 
form  t+kpi.  TSe  Mine  agau  la  trtie  for  a  group  of  order  p^^p,, 
unless  pi  =2,  and  Pi~3. 

There  is  one  otiier  numerical  property  of  a  group  connected  with 
its  order  which  is  quite  general,  1  f  N  ia  tiM  order  of  G,  and  m  a 
factor  of  N,  the  numlx-r  of  ulcerations  of  G,whomiinlmiU«eqiwl  to 
or  are  factors  of  n,  is  a  multiple  of  n. 

As  already  defined,  a  composite  group  tcm  glWip  which  OOMaina 
one  or  more  »etf -conjugate  subgroups,  whoae  otdera  are  greater  than 
unity.  If  H  is  a  self-conjugate  subgroup  of  G,  the  factor- 
croup  G/H  may  be  either  simple  or  composite.    In  the  ^"•''P"'-'- 
former  cas*>  G  ran  rontnin  no  self-conjugate  subemtsp  K , 
»hi<  h  II-..  If  1  mu.dii-s  H  ;  for  if  it  did  K/H  would  Ix-  ;i  _^  If- 
conjugate  subgroutj  t>l  GfH.  When  G/H  is  simple,  H  is  said  to  be  a 
maximum  self-conjugate  subgroup  of  G.    Suppo«e  aow  that  C 

being  a  given  composite  group.  G,  G|,  G  Gn,  I  Is  a  aetfee  of 

subgroups  of  G,  Mich  that  each  is  a  maximum  self -con  jugate  sub- 
group of  the  preceding:  the  last  term  of  the  series  consisting  of  the 
idrntfrF.l  operation  only  '^ii;  h  a  series  is  called  a  composition-serus 
of  '  ..  Ill  jicneral  it  i-  imi  miique,  since  a  gnjup  may  have  two  or 
more  maximum  aelf-coniugate  subgroups.  A  composition-scries  of 
a  Monp.  however  it  may  be  chosen,  has  the  property  tlwt  the  number 
(M  terms  of  which  it  consists  is  alwavii  the  same,  while  thie  factor- 
groups  G/Gi,  G,/Gj, .  . .  ,  G«  differ  only  in  the  sequence  in  which 
they  occur.  It  should  be  noticed  that  though  a  group  defincsuniquely 
(he  "^t  of  factor-)^up^  titnt  ncriir  in  it?  composition-wrif*.  thr  set 
ol  f.ictor-^;roups  do  not  fi)iuer?*-ly  in  Rcneral  defines  >inKU'  t\()f  oi 
^ruup.  Wiien  the  orders  ol  all  the  factor-groups  are  primes  the  group 
■s  said  to  lie  iafaMc 

If  the  aeries  of  subgroups  G,  H,  K, . . .,  L,  I  b  chosen  so  tiutt  each 
is  the  greatest  self-conjugate  subgroup  of  G  contained  in  the  previous 
one.  the  series  is  called  a  chief  com(»wil  ion-series  of  G,  All  such 
"'•ries  derived  from  a  given  grrjup  may  lie  shown  to  consist  of  the  same 
nunilier  of  terms,  and  to  give  ri;--  '<>  the  same  set  of  factor-groups. 
e)u:ept  as  regards  sequence.  The  factor-groups  of  such  a  series  will 
n<>t,  however,  necessarily  be  simple  group*.  From  any  chief  com- 
position*«eiiea  a  ooinpi>5ilion-seriei<  may  be  formed  by  interpolating 
between  any  two  terms  H  and  K  uf  the  "series  for  which  H  K  is  not 
a  simple  group,  a  number  of  term-,       in,  . .  .,  k,;   and  it  may  be 

showti  that  the  f.tctor-grmip'i  U  jV.  A.  /i;  k,'K  arr  all  simply 

i:-. iniiirpliic  with  each  otner. 

.\  j^roup  may  be  represented  as  isoraorphic  with  jtisclf  hv  trans- 
forming all  its  operations  bv  any  one  of  them.  In  fact,  if  ^1 
then  S"'S^. S"'S,S»S"'S,S.  .^n  isomorphism  of  the 
group  with  ii'-i  t'.  e-,(.diti%hcd  in  this  way,  is  called  an  ^^^^1^- 
inner  isome  rphism.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  operation  ^^""iJS 
carried  out  on  the  nymbois  of  the  ot>erattons.  Iwins!  indwd  J^!^ 
a  |K-rmutation  performetl  on  theM  ■•Miiho!-.  I  hi-  1  it.iliiv  " 
of  these  operations  clearly  constitutes  a  group  isomorjihic  wall  the 
given  group,  and  this  group  is  called  the  group  of  inner  isomorphiamSt 
.\  group  is  .simply  or  multiply  isomorphic  with  its  group  of  inner 
isomorphi»ft;«  .leeorilin^-  .1-  it  <1<>e^  n.^t  or  does  cor r.i in  -,'If  1  oniugate 
operations  other  rh.m  idi-ntitv.  It  may  be  po>'-iMe  to  o-^taMish  a 
correspondence  iietwcen  tiic  o|xTalions  of  a  group  other  than  those 
given  by  the  inner  i!«>morphi!<m8,  such  that  if  S'  is  the  operation 
corresponding  to  S,  then  S'p.S',  =  S',  is  a  consequenc*- of  Sr^<,  =  S,. 
The  substitution  on  the  symbols  of  the  operations  of  a  group  resulting 
from  such  a  correspondence  is  called  an  outer  isomorphism.  The 
liii-ility  of  the  isomorphism.*  of  Hi(h  kinds  constitutes  the  group  of 
isiimnrphiams  of  the  gn-en  group,  .nnl  wuhin  this  the  group  of  inner 
isomorphisims  is  a  self-conjugate  subgroup.  Every  «.-t  of  conjugate 
operations  of  a  group  is  necessarily  transformed  into  itself  by  an 
inner  isomorphism,  but  two  or  more  setii  may  be  interchanged  by  an 
outer  isomorphism. 

A  subgroup  of  a  group  G,  w^hich  is  transformeil  int-i  its<-lf  by  c\  eiy 
isomorphism  of  G,  is  calle<1  ;i  .  ?:.irij(  f(-ri'ftr  <.iil.t;rou|>.  A  >>  rw~  jf 
groups  G,  Gi,  Gj,  ....  I.  sueh  t  fi.tt  r.e:  h  is  .t  tti.i\iimirti  I  h.ir.icteri<i  ic 
suhgmup  of  C  contained  in  the  preceding,  may  be  shown  to  havT  the 
vime  inv.iii.mi  properties  as  the  subgroups  of  a  composition  scries. 
A  group  which  has  nocliaracteristic  subgroup  must  be  cither  a  simple 
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group  or  the  direct  product  of  a  number  of  simply  isomorphic 

simple  yroup5. 

1(  has  been  sctn  that  every  group  of  finite  order  ran  he  n  presented 
U  a  gioup  a(  permucations  pctformed  on  a  aet  of  ^y^lh>oU  whoK 
number  it  equal  to  the  ortler  of  the  group,  i  i>  ge  iutuI  «uch 
a  representation  is  possible  with  a  smaller  number  of 
symbols.  Let  H  be  a  subgroup  €>f  G,  and  let  the  operations 
of  G  be  divided,  in  rrsfxvt  of  H,  into  the  sf-ts  H.  SH. 
SmH.  If  S  is  any  ojjerati  jii  nf  G,  the  sets  SH,  SS,H. 
,  SSmH  differ  from  the  previous  sets  only  in  the  sequence 
in  which  they  occur.  In  fact,  if  SSp  bdoilK  to  the  tec  S«H,  then  .sinro 
H  is  a  group,  the  set  SS,H  is  identical  wiu  tlie  set  SfH.  Hence,  to 
«Mh  opcnum  S  of  the  'frmip  will  corrcapBBd  a  {Mrmutation  pcr- 
foraiea  on  the  symbols  of  the  m  xts.  and  to  the  product  ot  two 
operation!)  corresponds  the  pnxltJci  of  the  two  analogous  permuta- 
tions. The  set  of  jx-rmiitalions,  therefore,  forms  a  group  isomorphic 
with  the  given  group.  Moreover,  the  isomofphism  is  siinplc  unless 
for  one  or  more  operations,  other  than  identity,  the  sets  all  lentain 
unaltered.  This  can  only  be  the  case  for  S,  when  every  operation 
conjugate  to  S  bcloa|S  to  Hi,  In  this  case  H  would  contain  a  self- 
coiyugatc  subgroup,  aad  tfe  isomorphism  is  multiple. 

The  f.ict  that  every  group  of  finite  or<ler  can  Ik-  represented, 
generally  in  several  ways,  as  a  group  of  permuLituins,  gives  special 
importance  to  such  groups.  The  numfK-r  of  symtxils  involved  in  such 
a  representation  is  called  the  degree  of  the  group.  In  accordance  with 
the  general  definitions  already  given,  a  permutation-group  is  called 
transitive  or  intruMitive  acoaraing  aa  it  doc*  or  does  not  contain 
permutat  ion$  chai^ng  any  one  of  the  •ymbots  into  any  other.  It  is 
called  imprimitive  or  primitive  according  as  the  symbols  can  or 
cannot  be  arranged  in  aets,  su(  h  that  every  permutation  of  the  yroup 
changes  the  symbols  of  any  one  set  either  among  themselves  or  into 
the  qrmbols  of  another  act.  When  a  croup  it  impriaitive  the 
number  of  ■ymbok  in  eadi  aet  must  dearly  be  the  same. 

The  total  number  of  permutations  that  can  be  performed  on  it 
symbols  is  »!,  and  these neoenarily  constitute  a  group.  It  is  known 
as  the  symmetric  group  of  degree  n,  the  only  rational  functions  of  the 
symbols  which  are  unaltered  by  all  posiil  le  permutations  being  the 
symmetric  (unctions.  When  any  pernmtAtion  is  carried  out  on  the 
product  of  the  H(n-i)/a,  differences  of  the  n  symbols,  it  muat  cither 
remain  unahered  or  ita  sign  must  be  changed.  Those  permutations 
wfaich  leave  the  pradnct  uaaltcxedoonatitute  a  croup  of  order  a  i/s, 
which  is  called  the  aUmuHiig  sroap  of  degree  « :  It  is  a  nelf -con  j  ugate 
subgroup  of  the  symmetric  group.  Excejit  when  b  =  4  the  alternat- 
ing group  is  a  simple  group.  A  grou[i  j:  J' grec  n.  which  is  nut  con- 
tained in  the  alternating  group,  must  necessarily  havea  self -conjugate 
•ubgroup  of  index  3,  consisting  of  thott  o(  tta  pcnutttatioaa  mkh 

belong  to  the  alternating  group. 

AmoOK  the  various  concrete  forms  in  which  a  group  of  finite  order 
GIB  be  presented  the  most  important  is  that  of  a  group  of  linear 
substitution&  Such  groups  ha\c  already  been  referred 
to  in  connexion  with  disconliauiHih  ^jroups.  Here  the 
number  of  distinct  substitutions  is  ntn-ssanlv  finite:  and 
to  each  operation  S  of  a  group  G  of  finite  oner  there  will 
canespond  a  linear  aubstitution  t,  vis. 


a). 


onaaetofMinula1ilaa,aiAdiatif ST-U, thenrl-«.  Thelincar 
substitutions  s.  I,  n. ...thCS OOOatitute  a  group  g  with  which  G  is 
isomorphic;  and  wbethar  tile laotBorphism  is  simple  or  multiple  is 
said  to  Bivc  a  "  rcpresenfation  "  of  G  as  a  Rroup  of  linear  substitu- 
tions- If  all  the  siulistilutiiiiis  of  g  .ire  I^.l^^fIl^llu■<l  by  the  same 
substitution  on  the  m  variables,  the  (in  general)  new  group  of  linear 
aufaatltutiona  m>  constituted  is  said  to  be  "  equivalent  "  with  g  as  a 
representation  of  G;  and  two  reprMcntations  are  called  "non- 
equivalent,"  or  "  distinct,"  when  one  is  not  capable  of  being  trans- 
formed into  the  other. 

.A  (!">np  of  lintar  substitutions  on  m  v.iriahlcs  is  ?aid  to  l>c  "  re- 
ducible "  when  it  is  pn^'^i'ili'  1  1  1  li.  ■i.-.i-  m'  :  •:_  mi  linc.ir  functions  of 
the  variables  which  arc  transformed  aiiiuii^  tliem.selves  by  every 
iubatitutieii  af  the  group.  When  this  cannot  be  done  the  group  is 
called  "inedMible.'^  It  can  be  shown  that  a  group  of  linear  substi- 
tutions, of  finite  order,  is  always  either  irreducible,  or  such  that  the 
variables,  when  suitably  chosen,  may  be  divided  into  N■^tH,_each  set 
being  irreducibly  transformed  .imong  f hemscUcs.  This  being  so,  it 
is  clear  that  when  the  irrr.  In,  il.lr  presenlations  of  a  group  M  lildtn 
order  are  known,  all  rcprcMrtitations  may  be  built  up. 

It  haa  been  aeen  at  the  beginning  of  tnia  section  that  every  group 
of  finite  order  N  can  be  presented  as  a  group  of  permutations  {i.e. 
linear  substitutions  in  a  limited  senie)  on  N  symbols.  This  group  is 
obwously  reducible;  in  fact,  the  sum  of  the  symlii)ls  retn.iin  un- 
alteriri  hy  every  substitution  of  the  group.  The  funilamental 
theoreni  in  ror.nexiiMi  wiih  ihi'  repre>cntation3,  as  an  irre<iuciblc 
zroup  of  linear  substitutions,  of  a  group  of  finite  order  N  k  the 


Soow*" 


If  r  It  the  sanbcr  of  Cerent  sets  of  conjugate  operatnns  in  the 
group,  then,  when  the  group  of  N  permutations  is  compielely 
reduced, 

(i.)  just  r  diatiact  irreducible  repmenutions  occur: 


(ii.)  each  of  these  occurs  a  number  of  times  equal  to  the  number 
of  symbols  on  which  it  operates: 

(ui .J  these  irreducible  representations  exhaust  all  the  distinct 
irreducible  reprcaentatiom  Of  the  group. 

Among  theae  representations  what  is  called  the  "  identical " 
rrpiwiwntntinn  neceasarily  occurs,  that  in  which  each  operation 
of  tlw  groap  corresponds  to  lea\-ing  a  single  symbol  unchanged.  If 

the*"  representations  nrv  denoted  by  Fi,  Vt  r.,  then  any  re- 

prL  j-ntation  of  the  group  as  a  group  of  linear  sul'stitiiiiuii...  nr  in 
particular  as  a  gruu^  of  permutations,  may  l>e  uniijuely  represented 
bv  a  symbol  Sa^r,,  In  the  sense  that  the  representation  when  cocn- 
pletdy  reduced  will  contain  the  representation  Pi  just  si  times  for 
each  suffix  «. 

A  representation  of  a  group  of  finite  order  as  an  irreducible  | 
of  Unnr  aubititutions  may  be  presented  in  an  infinite 
numberof  equivalent  forms.  If 

x'i  =  r4„x,{«,j  =  i.  a  m),  htta. 

is  the  linear  substitution  which,  in  a  given  irreducible  repre- 
sentation of  a  group  of  finite  order  G,  corresponds  to  the  operation 
S,  thedetccmiiiaBt 

rij— X  <|S  ...  Sim 
Hi        *B-X  ...  Stm 


is  invariant  for  all  equivalent  repnaentations,  when  written  as  a 

polynomial  in  K  Moreover,  it  has  the  same  value  for  S  and  S',  if 
these  are  two  conjugate  operations  in  G.  Of  the  various  invariants 
tlwt  thus  ari.se  the  most  important  is  Ju+iM-f  .  .  .  4-.'.,.«.  which  is 
called  the  "  characteristic  "  of  ^  ll  >  a:;  operation  of  order  b,  its 
characteristic  is  the  sum  of  m  pi\\  routs  ol  unity ;  and  in  particular,  if 
S  is  the  identical  operation  its  characlerist  ic  is  m.  If  r  u  the  number 
of  sets  of  conjugate  operations  in  G,  there  is,  for  each  representation 
of  G  asaa  irreducible  group,  a  set  of  r  characteiisdcs:  Xi,  Xa, . . .  Tin 
one  correaponding  toeachconj  ugate  set;  so  that  for  the  r  irredlKibte 
representations  just  r  such  sets  of  ch.aracteristic*  arise.  These  are 
distinct,  in  the  sense  thulif  *i,  *j,  .  .  .  ,  *,  are  thecharacterisiirs  for 
a  distinct  representation  from  the  above,  then  Xi  and  <i',  are  not 
equal  for  all  values  of  the  suffix  i.  It  may  be  the  case  that  the  r 
characteristics  for  a  given  representation  are  all  real.  If  this  is  to 
the  representation  is  said  to  ha  aelf-invcne.  In  the  contraiy  case 
there  is  always  another  rcpresentat&m,  called  the  "  inverse  "  npt^ 
sentation,  for  which  each  characteristic  is  the  conjugate  imaginary 
of  the  corresponding  one  in  the  original  representation.  The 
characteristics  are  subject  to  certain  remarkable  relations.  If  hp 
denotes  the  numl>er  of  operations  in  the  plh  conjugate  set,  while 
and  are  the  characteristics  of  the  /ith  conjugate  aet  in  Ti  and 
Ththea 


2^*»XpCi-oori.. 


aooording  to  and  r«  are  not  or  are  inverse  representationa,  ■  being 
thewdtrof  G. 

Again 


V'>"Xj-oora/*, 


Umtar 


gtamiM 


according  as  the  pth  and  '/th  ronjuijatc  sets  are  not  OC  are  inwcrw} 
the  <;tb  .si^c  bcin^;  callc<l  the  inverse-  ot  the  ^th  if  it  COUifta cf  the 
inverses  of  the  o^ralions  constituting  the  6th. 

Another  form  m  which  every  group  of  finite  order  can  be  repre- 
sented is  that  known  as  a  linear  hoiiiugencuu»  group.  If 
in  the  equations 

x'r  =  a,ix,+a,^i+  . . .  +•!»*■.  (r-I,  2. ....  hi), 
which  define  a  linear  homogeneous  substitution,  the  co-  gnupi 
efficients  are  integers,  and  if  the  equations  arc  replaced 
by  congruences  to  a  finite  modulus  a,  the  system  of  congruences 
will  gjve  a  definite  operation,  provided  that  the  determinant  of 
the  coefficients  is  relatively  prime  to  M.  The  product  of  two  mch 
operations  is  another  operation  of  the  same  kind;  and  the  total 
number  of  distinct  oplcrations  is  finite,  since  there  is  only  a 
limited  numVier  of  choh  e^^  for  the  cXK-fTicients.  The  totality  of  these 
operation^,  i  lu  r._  fore,  constitutes  a  group  of  finite  order ;  and  such  a 
group  is  known  as  .1  linear  homogeneous  group.   If  n  is  a  prime  the 

order  Of  the  pnup  is 

(b"-i)  (11--B) . . .  («"-»"-•). 

The  totality  of  the  operations  of  the  linear  homogeneous  group  for 
which  the  determinant  of  the  coefficients  is  congruent  to  unity  forms 
a  sul:if;rini|j.  O'lier  subRroups  arise  by  considering  those  operations 
which  leave  u  function  of  the  variables  unchangid  (mod.  »).  All 
such  subgroups  are  known  as  linear  homogeneous  groups. 

When  the  ratios  only  of  the  variables  arc  considered,  there  ariaes  a 
linMT  fneHtmat  gnup.  with  which  the  comapondlng  linear  bono- 
geneeuagMttpiiiHimaqiliib  TbiiB,lf  ^ If  a  pmae  the  totality  «f  the 


•^^$j.a<-»«+o.(mod.p) 
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constitutes  a  group  <rford«  pip'  —  l).  Thiscl.is^.it  jroup«.for  varinufi 
\.iUli-»  of  p  is  alnii>st  the  only  uiu'  whiih  h.iH  in  in  j-.  \  tl  l\uju>1  ivi  ly 
analyMd.  For  all  values  of  p  exotrpl  3  it  cuiit.iinx  a  DinipW  iM.'U'- 
coaiugste  Mbgronp  of  indax  a. 

A  great  extaiaion  of  the  theory  of  Kncir  homogemoua  groups  has 
been  RHute  in  ncent  ye«ra  by  floaaidaiflf  ayileiM  of  eoagraeiMes  of 
the  farm 

*',»OrtXi+o,»x»+  . .  ■  +a™t«».  (r"ii  2  m), 

ill  which  tlie  coefficients  a,,  are  integral  fuflCtloM  with  real  intc^rnl 
eoefficient!)  of  a  root  of  an  irreducible  congruence  to  a  prime  modiilu>. 
Such  a  system  of  congruem^ca  is  o1)vLuu.-.ly  liiuitcil  in  numbers  and 
defines  a  group  which  contain*  a*  a  subgroup  the  (^roup  defined  by 
the  same  congruences  with  ordinary  integral  coefficients. 

The  chief  application  of  the  theory  of  groups  of  finite  order  is  to 
the  theory  of  algebraic  e^iuatioM.  The  analogy  of  c(}uations  of  the 
AcolkLa.  «^"nd,  third  and  fourth  degree*  would  give  rise  to  the 
AffiacB'  oxi>r.:  t.iiion  that  a  root  of  an  «-<fiiati""  i>f  .iiiy  finite  degree 
*  riiiilil  Ik-  c-.\|iri-nM_(i  ill  tfrm-.  oi  tltc  <;<n--tTicicnts  by  a  finite 
number  of  the  operation^  ul  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
division,  and  the  extraction  of  roots;  in  other  words,  that  the 
eouation  could  be  solved  by  mdicals.  This,  however,  as  proved  by 
Aoetund  Galois,  is  not  the  case:  an  etpiation  of  a  higher  degree  than 
dw  fourth  in  general  defines  an  algebniic  irrationality  which  cannot 
be  eiipre''x''l  i'V  imMn*,  of  railiraK,  ami  the  cases  in  which  such  an 
MUUtlon  (  an  1k'  ■ujIm  iI  Ij\  r.i-.liiaK  iniirit  !«■  ri'i^a.'ili'i  t  \i  I'ptiiinal. 
The  theory  of  groups  gives  tlic  means  of  dclcrmininK  wSuthcr  an 
ctjuation  come*  under  this  cxceplion.il  case,  and  of  solving  the 
e<juation  when  it  does.  When  it  dues  not,  the  llnur)'  provides  the 
means  ol  reducing  the  problem  prcisented  by  the  equation  l<i  i 
normal  form.  From  this  point  of  view  the  theory  of  equations  of  the 
fifth  degree  has  l>et'n  exhaust  ivi-ly  treated,  and  the  prabiema  pre- 
sented bv  certain  e<|uations  of  ifn  sixth  and  eewenth  degree*  havt- 

actually  been  reduced  to  normal  form. 

Galots  (see  Kqi  ation)  showed  that,  corresponding  to  every  ir- 
reducible equation  of  the  nth  degree,  there  oxims  a  transitive  sub- 
■tiUldaiMnNip  of  degree  n.  such  that  every  funi-iiiin  (A  the  riNXn, 
the  nunieneal  value  of  which  is  imalterrd  by  all  the  sulxlitutions  of 
the  group  can  be  cxpreascd  rationally  in  terms  of  the  ce<-tTii  ients. 
while  ccmversely  every  function  of  the  nMiti,  whii  h  Xr.  ■  \;iri  -^ihle 
rationallv  in  term*  of  the  coefficients  is  unaltered  by  the  suU^iitiitinns 
of  the  RHiup.  This  ^rouj)  is  ciilled  the  group  o(  the  equation.  In 
general,  if  the  equation  is  given  arbitrarily,  the  group  will  be  the 
eymnctric  gtOUpi  The  necessary  and  suflident  conditions  that  the 
cqinthlO  nty  be  oohlble  by  radicals  is  that  it*  group  should  be  a 
soluble  group.  When  the  ciK'fricienls  in  an  equation  are  rational 
integers,  the  determination  of  its  group  may  be  ni  ule  liy  a  finite 
numlH  rfif  proei-sses  e.ich  of  whirhinvolvcsonly  rational  arithmetical 
operations.  The«.'  pri>cersses  consist  in  forjnitig  revilvents  «)f  tlie 
equation  corresponding  to  each  distinct  type  of  subgroup  of  the 
Bymnictric  group  wboae  degwe  i>  thut  of  the  equation.  I^ach  of  t  he 
teaolvents  so  fonned  iathen  ennrined  to  find  whether  it  has  rational 
roots.  The  gXOUp  COfresponding  to  any  resolvent  which  h.is  a  r.i:  i  m.d 
r<x>t  contains  tlie  group  of  the  i-!|iiai  Inii :  .iml  the  lea>.t  of  the  gnmps 
v>  found  is  the  group  of  the  e<^uation.  Thus,  for  an  e<iuation  of  the 
fifth  degree  the  various  transitive  subgroups  of  the  symmetric  Kri>ap 
of  dcgrcx'  five  have  to  be  considered.  These  are  (i.)  the  alternating 
group;  (ii.)  a  soluble  group  of  order  30;  (iii.)  a  ^Wlp  of  order  m. 
•elf-cunjugate  in  the  preceding:  (iv.)  a  cyclica!  group  of  order  5, 
self-conjugate  in  both  the  preceding.  If  x„.  Xu  x,,  Xi,  x,  .ire  the  roots 
of  the  et^uation,  the  corri-sfninding  res-iUi  m.iy  lie  Mken  to  be 
those  which  have  for  roots  (i.)  the  square  root  of  the  discriminant; 
(ii.)  the  function  Uvci+XiXt+XiXt+xtx,+xa*){xtXi+x^,+xai-h 
XiXt+XiXt):  (iii.)  the  function  x^+x,Xt+x,x,+xiXi+x,xt;  and 
Jiv.)  the  function  x,'xt+x,'x,+x^t+xfxt+Xt'xo.  Since  the  groups 
for  which  (iii.)  and  liv.)  are  invariant  are  contained  in  that  for 
whii  h  (ii.)  is  invariant,  and  fincc  these  are  the  ■■nU  ?<i!t:!i!e  i;r(m|« 
cjf  the  'ier,  llie  !■  >ii  will  lie  si'liil'le  I'V  r.xilii  .iK  <i:;'.\'  when  the 

function  (ii  1  can  l  e  expti  ssid  rationallv  in  teims  ot  the  ci.>ethcients. 
If 

{xtXi  +xixi-i-xtx,  -t-  xtxt  i-xat)       +  Jr»r4  +XtX,  +XiX,+x^) 
i*  known,  then  dearly  *att-^-XiXf^x^t+xtx*+x^  can  be  deter- 
mined by  the  solution  of  a  quadratic  equation.    Moreover,  the 
aum  and  protluct  (x„+*x,+fxf+ifixt+**xii*  and  (*6+«*xi 
Aci+tfO'can  be  c^presaed  rationally  in  terms  of  XoZi-l-XtTi+Zi'i  f 
XiXi+XtX:,,  «,  and  the  symmetric  functions;  >  Vieing  a  fifth  root  of 


Ileiiec  (X:  (-«.ri    t'-Vi  ) 


,1!)  lie  ileierriit:n'ij  liy  the 


unity. 

solution  of  a  quadratic  equation.  The  roots  of  the  original  equation 
are  (hen  finally  determined  by  the  extraction  of  a  filth  root.  The 
problem  of  reducing  an  equation  of  the  fifth  decree,  when  not 
soluble  by  radicals,  to  a  normal  form,  form*  the  subject  of  Klein's 
VorUsunten  iter  das  Ikcsatdtr.  Another  application  of  groups  of 
finite  orner  is  to  the  theorv  of  linear  differential  eq  u.it  lolls  whose 
integrals  are  algebr.iie  fun.  tli  li  I. .is  Invn  alreajy  seen,  in  the 
discussion  of  discontinuous  grou^is  in  general,  that  the  groujis  of  such 
equations  must  be  groups  of  finite  order.  To  e\cry  group  of  finite 
order  which  can  be  represented  as  an  irreducible  group  of  line.ir 
'-III  -^'iiutions  on  n  variables  will  correspond  a  class  of  irreducible 
hne.ir  differential  equations  of  the  «th  order  whose  integrals  are 
algcbnuc  Tbecompletc  deicrminetioa  of  tlie  dees  of  linear  difler^ 


ential  equations  of  the  second  order  with  all  their  Intcgrais  algebraic, 
uh':'-e  ^T'tup  has  the  greatest  po*wMe  otder,  vb.  uo,  hie  bees 

earned  out  by  KItin. 

Al'thoritiks.— Continuous  groups:  Lie  and  Engel,  Theorie  itr 
Tramformationsgruppen  (l.eipzit;,  vi>l.  i..  lh8S;  vol.  ii..  l8i;o;  vol. 
iii.,  lBi)3);  Lie  and  SthelTi  rs,  Vnrlcun^i'n  ul<cr  unt'ohnUi  lUff- 
rcniiaiiUuhungen  mil  Wkninlrn  iritiriilrMmulrn  IranifiTntaliitni-H 
fleipzig,  1H91);  Idtm,  Vorleiuns^en  iiVr  (ontinuitrliihe  Gruf>(xn 
:  Leipzig,  1A93);  Idrm,  Geomfirif  Jcr  lieruhruntilransfoTmattonfn 
lllcipzig,  l8<>6):  Klein  and  Sciiilling,  lluhere  Ceometrit,  vol.  ii. 
(lithographed)  (Gottingen.  iH<>,v  I'jr  both  continuousand  disconlinU'- 
ous  groii)>s).  CamiilK-ll,  Introduilory  Treatise  on  Lie's  Theory  tf 
Finite  Conlinunw  Tnins  formal  ion  Croups  (Oxford,  1903).  Dis- 
continuous groups:  Klein  and  Fricke,  Vorlfsunum  uber  dif  Tiuorit 
der  rli!f-l!uhi-n  Moduljunktwnen  (vol.  i.,  Leipzig,  1890)  (for  a  full 
discussion  iif  the  nuxlular  group);  Idem.  VorUsungen  Uber  dit 
Theorir  der  automorphrn  Funklionm  (vol.  i.,  Leipzig,  1897;  voL  iL 
pt.  L,  1901/ the  general  theory  of  discontinuous  groups); 
S-hoenflies,  KryiMsysleme  und  Krystatlstruktur  (Leipzig,  I»9I>  (for 
di'unniinuoiis  groups  of  motions):  Groups  of  finite  order:  tialois, 
Oitrres  malhcmaliques  (Paris,  I."-:);,  rejirint);  Jordan,  Traili  des 
suhiltluliims  rt  des  SgiuUions  al^i^riques  (Paris,  1870);  N'ctto, 
Suhsi<luiii'rtenlh/-nrif  und  ikre  An-u.rniiunf  auf  die  Algebra  (l^ipzig, 
iHHi;  Kng.  trans,  by  Cole,  .^nn  .\rl»or,  U.S.A.,  1892);  Klein, 
VorlesuHgeH  uber  das  Ikosaeder  (Leipzig,  1884;  Eng.  trans,  by 
Morricc,  London,  l88S);  H.  Vogt,  I^^ons  sur  la  rtsotuttort  aitibrique 
des  iquations  (Paris.  I8<)5);  Welier.  Lehrhuih  der  Algebra  (Braunsch- 
weig, vol.  i.,  iH<j5:  vol.  ii.,  iMiO;  .!  SOI  I  11  1  edition  appeared  in 
I.Ki|Si ;  Bumside,  Tkritry uj(iT,}up:,  f>i  /■irii.viJri^i'r  (C'amhridgc,  li4«)7); 
Itianrhi,  feoiia  dei  gruppi  iii  Mi)lilur.iiiiii  c  deilr  niuatnini  algehruhe 
I  l'is.i,  1899) ;  IJiclcson,  Ltnear  Groups  wuh  an  Exposition  0/  Ike  Gaiois 
h'u!d  Theory  (Leipzig,  1901);  L)c  S6guier,  BMmenls  de  la  tkiorie  des 
groupes  abstraiU  (Paris.  1904).  A  summary  with  many  reference* 
will  be  found  in  the  EncytdopadM  der  matiumatiulun  WtmrnidtaJIm 
(L^tprigt  vol.  i..  1898. 1899).  (W.  Bu.> 

GROUSE,  a  wo«d  of  uacerttia  origin,'  now  used  fenenlly  bjr 
ornithologists  to  indude  aU  the  "  rough-footed  "  Gailinaceous 
birds,  but  in  common  speech  applied  almost  exclusively,  wlien 
u»ed  alone,  to  the  Tetrao  scoticus  of  Linnaeus,  the  Lagopus 
siolicus  of  mo<lcrn  systemalists — more  particularly  callei!  in 
English  the  red  grouse,  but  till  the  end  of  the  iSth  century 
almost  invariably  spoken  of  as  the  Moor-fowl  or  Moor-game. 
The  ellecl  which  this  species  is  supposed  to  have  had  on  the 
British  legislature,  and  therefore  on  history,  is  well  known,  for 
it  was  the  common  belief  that  parliamcot  always  rose  when  the 
season  for  grouse-shooting  began  (Angnst  letb) ;  while  according 
to  the  Orkneyingn  Saga  (ed.  Jonaeus,  p.  356;  cd.  AndenoD, 
p.  t6S)  events  of  some  importance  in  t  he  annab  of  North  Britaia 
fdlotmd  from  ita  paiaait  In  Caithoeat  in  tlie  year  1157* 

The  red  grouse  is  found  on  moors  from  Moamoathahfare  and 
Derbyshire  northward  to  the  Oritncys,  as  well  as  In  neat  et  the 
Hebrides.  It  inhabits  similar  rituations  throughout  Wales  and 
Irelan'l.  but  it  dots  :ioi  naturally  occur  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  British  Islands,-  and  is  the  only  species  among  birds  peculiar 
to  them.  The  word  '"  species  "  may  in  this  case  be  used  ailvi.scdly 
(since  the  red  grouse  invariably  "  breeds  true."  it  admits  of  an 
easy  diagnosis,  and  it  has  a  definite  geographical  range);  but 
scarcely  any  zoologist  can  doubl  of  its  common  origin  with  the 
willow-grouse,  La^opus  albus  (L.  subalpinus  or  L.  Sdlictd  of  some 
authors),  that  ioliabits  a  subarctic  zone  from  Norway  across  the 

'  It  seem*  first  to  occur  (O.  Snlusbury  Brereton,  Archaeologia, 
iii.  157)  as  "  grows  "  in  an  ordinance  for  the  re>;til.ition  of  the  royal 
household  dated  "apud  liltliani,  mens.  Jan.  22  Hen.  Vlll.,"  «.«. 
1531,  and  conwilering  the  locality  must  refer  to  black  game.  It  is 
found  in  an  .Act  of  Parliatnent  1  Jac.  I.  cap.  17.  §  2.  i.e.  1603.  and, 
as  reprinted  in  the  Statutes  al  Large,  stands  as  now  coinmonlv  s^x-lt, 
but  by  many  writer*  or  printers  the  final  e  was  omitted  in  the  I7tb 
and  l8th  centuries.  In  1611  Cot  grave  had  "  Poule  griesche.  A 
Miiore.Iienne;  the  henne  of  the  ^ViiV  [in  cd.  1673  "  ( .riecc  "|  or 
M'jorc-gamc  "  (,Piiliirn<irie  of  Ihr  Fremh  und  Eni^ltih  Tongues, 
i.r.  Poule).  The  most  likely  derivation  seems  to  be  from  the  old 
French  word  griesehe,  greoche  or  griais  (meaning  speckled,  and 
cognate  with  griseus,  griidy  or  grey),  which  was  applied  to  some  kind 
of  partridge,  or  according  to  Brunctto  Latini  (Trfs.  p.  211)  to  a 
quail,  "  porce  que  elc  fu  premiers  trovSc  en  Grece."  The  Oxford 
Dictionary  repudiates  the  fKissibitiiy  of  "  grniise  "  l>eins;  a  spurious 
singular  of  an  alleged  plural  "  trii  e."  ami,  with  regani  to  the  |>o>si- 
bilitv  of  ■•  grows  '  IxinR  a  plural  of  "  grow,"  refers  to  Oiraldu* 
t  aml.rensis  ;,  .  l21o;,  T»p,xir.  Hib.  opera  (RoDs)  V.  47:  " galHnae 
campe-..tres.  quas  vul^ariter  grulas  vocant." 

*  It  was  surces^fullv.  though  with  much  trouble,  introduced  hf 
Mr  Oscar  Dickson  on  a  tract  of  land  near  Gottcnbura  in  Swedes 
(Aesste  Ji^Or^uMdOt  Nya  Tid$knfi,  t86B.  p.  64  •>  a<wO' 
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continents  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as  well  as  North  America  from 
the  Aleutian  Islands  to  Newfoundland.  The  red  grouse  indeed 
b  rarely  or  never  found  away  from  the  heather  on  which  chiefly 
it  subsists;  while  the  willow-grouse  in  many  parts  of  the  Old 
World  seems  to  prefer  the  shrubby  growth  of  berry-bearing 
plants  ( Vaccinium  and  others)  that,  often  thickly  interspersed 
with  willows  and  birches,  clothes  the  higher  levels  or  the  lower 
mountain-slopes,  and  it  flourishes  in  the  New  World  where 
heather  scarcely  exists,  and  a  "  heath  "  in  its  strict  sense  is 
unknown.  It  is  true  that  the  willow-grouse  always  becomes 
white  in  winter,  which  the  red  grouse  never  does;  but  in  summer 
there  is  a  considerable  resemblance  between  the  two  species, 
the  cock  willow-grouse  having  his  head,  neck  and  breast  of  nearly 
the  same  rich  chestnut-brown  as  his  British  representative,  and, 
though  bis  back  be  lighter  in  colour,  as  is  also  the  whole  plumage 
of  his  male,  than  is  found  in  the  red  grouse,  in  other  respects  the 
two  species  arc  precisely  alike.  No  distinction  can  be  discovered 


Red  Grouse. 

in  their  voice,  their  eggs,  their  build,  nor  in  their  anatomical 
details,  so  far  as  these  have  been  investigated  and  compared.' 
Moreover,  the  red  grouse,  restricted  as  is  its  range,  varies  in 
colour  not  inconsiderably  according  to  locality. 

Though  the  red  grouse  docs  not.  after  the  manner  of  other 
members  of  the  genus  Logo^us,  become  white  in  winter,  Scotland 
possesses  a  species  of  the  genus  which  does.  This  is  the  ptar- 
migan, L.  mulus  or  L.  alpinus,  which  differs  far  more  in  structure, 
station  and  habits  from  the  red  grouse  than  that  docs  from  the 
wiUow-grouse,  and  in  Scotland  is  far  less  abundant,  haunting 

'  A  very  interesting  subject  for  discussion  would  be  whether 
iMiopus  scolicus  or  L.  albus  has  varied  most  from  the  common  stock 
of  both.  L^ooking  to  the  fact  that  the  former  is  the  only  apecies  of 
the  genus  which  does  not  a*siime  white  clothing  in  winter,  an 
evolutionist  might  at  first  deem  (he  variation  greatest  in  its  case; 
but  then  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  specie^t  of  Lagopus 
which  turn  while  differ  in  that  respect  from  all  other  groups  of  the 
family  Tetraonidae.  Furthermore  ever>'  species  of  Lagopus  (even 
L.  Uiuurus.  the  whitest  of  all)  has  its  first  set  of  remites  coloured 
brown.  The»c  .ire  driipped  when  the  bird  is  about  half-grown,  and 
in  all  the  species  but  scoluus  white  rcmiges  arc  then  produced. 
If  therefore  the  successive  phases  awumed  by  any  animal  in  the 
course  of  its  progress  to  maturity  indicate  the  phas<'i»  through  which 
the  sjjccien  has  passetl.  therr  may  have  been  a  time  when  all  the 
species  of  Laeopui  wore  a  brown  liver>'  even  when  adult,  ami  the 
white  dress  (lonncd  in  winter  has  been  imi)i>*ed  upon  the  wearers 
by  causes  that  ran  be  easily  suggested.  The  while  plunxagc  of  the 
birds  of  this  group  protects  them  from  danger  during  the  snows  of 
a  protracted  winter.  But  the  red  grou!<*-,  instead  of  perpetuating 
directly  the  more  ancient  properties  of  an  original  Latopus  that 
underwent  no  great  M*a.sonal  change  of  plumage,  may  derive  its 
ancestr>'  from  tne  widely-ranging  willow-grouse,  which  in  an  epfK-h 
comparatively  recent  fin  the  geological  sense)  may  have  stocked 
Britain,  and  left  de^ndants  that,  under  conditions  in  which  the 
assumption  of  a  while  garb  would  Ix-  almost  fatal  to  the  preservation 
of  the  species,  have  reverted  (though  dijulnlcss  with  some  modifica- 
tions) 10  a  rompjrative  immutability  essentially  the  same  as  that 
of  the  primal  I^gopus. 


only  the  highest  and  most  barren  mountains.  It  is  said  to  have 
formerly  inhabited  both  Wales  and  England,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  its  appearance  in  Ireland.  On  the  continent  of 
Europe  it  is  found  most  numerously  in  Norway,  but  at  an 
elevation  far  above  the  growth  of  trees,  and  it  occurs  on  the 
Pyrenees  and  on  the  Alps.    It  also  inhabits  northern  Russia. 


Ptarmigan. 

In  North  America,  Greenland  and  Iceland  it  is  represented  by  a 
very  nearly  allied  form — so  much  so  indeed  that  it  is  only  at 
certain  seasons  that  the  slight  difTerence  between  them  can  be 
detected.  This  form  is  the  L.  rupestris  of  authors,  and  it  would 
appear  to  be  found  also  in  Siberia  {fhis.  1S7Q,  p.  148).  Spitz- 
bergcn  is  inhabited  by  a  large  form  which  has  received  recogni- 


Blackcock. 

tion  as  L.  hemileucurus,  and  the  northern  end  of  the  chain  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  is  tenanted  by  a  very  distinct  species,  the 
smallest  and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus,  L.  Uucurus, 
which  has  all  the  feathers  of  the  tail  white. 

The  bird,  however,  to  which  the  name  of  grouse  in  all  strictness 
belongs  is  probably  the  Telrao  ttirix  of  Linnaeus — the  blackcock 
and  greyhen,  as  the  sexes  are  respectively  called.  It  is  distri- 
buted over  most  of  the  heath-country  of  England,  except  in 
East  Anglia,  where  attempts  to  introduce  it  have  been  only 
partially  successful.    It  also  occurs  in  North  Wales  and  very 
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fHMndly  Uuoiviuiat  Scoduid,  though  not  in  Ofkaqr,  Shetlud 
w  the  Outer  HdRidiib  in  Iiduid.  On  tht  oouiaait  of 
Europe  it  has  k  vety  «id6  nagt,  and  it  extends  iato  Siberia. 
In  Georgia  its  place  la  taken  by  a  distinct  ^tceics,  on  which  a 

Polish  naturalist  (Proc.  Zool.  Society,  1875,  p.  267)  has  conferred 
the  name  gf  T.  mtokosiewUxi.  fiolli  these  birds  have  mnch  in 
commuri  with  their iaigcT conyaer tl>e capercally and itt enstem 

repfCMJUldlive. 

The  species  of  the  genus  HoiMsa,  of  which  the  European 
B.  sytwiris  is  the  type,  docs  not  inhaliit  thp  British  Islands. 
It  is  pcrha|>s  the  most  dclicaff  gam-  hinl  thai  crmics  to  table. 
It  is  the  gelinalle  of  the  French,  the  Haseihuhn  ui  Cicrtnans, 
and  Hjerpe  uf  Scandinavians.   Like  Its  transatlantic  congener 

B.  umMius,  the  rufled  grouse  or  lurch-partridge  (of  >vhicli  there 
are  tiro  other  local  forms,  B.  mmbciloidrs  and  B.  ir.bv;:}],  .1  is 
pardy  a  foiest-bird.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  species  of 
Cmuu»t  of  wlkid  two  fonna  ttt  found  ha  America,  C.  toMdensis, 
the  spruce-parlrldg^  and  C/nnUM,  and  also  of  the  Siberian 

C.  JaltiptHHts.  Nearly  allied  to  these  birds  is  the  group  known 
as  Dendragapus,  containing  t  hrec  large  and  fine  forms  D.  obscurus, 

D.  fuiiginosus,nnd  D.  richardsoni — all  peculiar  to  North  America. 
Then  ihiTi-  ari'  Cnttromrcui  uropiiasiamu,  the  aagc-cock  of  [he 
plttiu^  ol  C'oluinl)ia  ami  Calilornia,  and  Pedioeedfs,  t!u-  iharpj- 
tailed  grouse,  wi'.h  its  two  forms,  P.  phi.s^uM'.diui  anri  I'.  ri<!;im- 
bianus,  while  liiially  Cupidonia,  the  prairie-hen,  also  wi'h  two 
local  forms,  C.  fupido  and  C.  pallidicincta,  is  a  bird  that  in  the 
United  Stales  of  America  possesses  considerable  ecooomic  value, 
enorraoua  winiheft  bebtt  consumed  there,  and  alao  exported 
to  Eurojw. 

The  V  ininrs  «)rt»  of  grou«c  are  neartyall  figured  in  Elliot's  Montf- 
graph  ej  im  i  tiraoninat ,  and  an  excellent  account  of  the  American 
species  is  Kivcn  in  Baird,  Brewer  and  Ridgway'a  NorA  Amtriian 
Birds  (iii.  414-465).   Sec  alao  Shooting.  (A.  N.) 

OROVB.  SIR  OBOROB  (1820-igoo),  English  writer  on  music, 
wa»  born  at  Clapham  on  the  i.?th  of  August  1820.  He  was 
artii  lull  to  a  civil  engineer,  ami  \v[)rkc<l  I'or  1  wo  years  in  w  factory 
nciir  Ukt:9gow.  In  1841  and  ii44j  lie  was  employed  in  the  W  est 
In<l!e3,  erecting  lighthouses  in  Jamaica  and  Bcrmuila.  In  i.S^g 
lie  became  secretary  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  in  1852  to  the 
Crystal  Palace.  In  this  capacity  his  natural  love  of  music  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  art  found  a  splendid  opening,  and  he  threw 
all  the  weight  of  his  influence  into  the  task  of  promoting  the  best 
music  of  all  schools  in  connexion  with  the  weeldy  and  daily 
conceits  at  Sydenham,  which  had  a  kng  and  honouxsUe  career 
ander  the  direction  of  Mr  (afterwarda  Sir)  Aucnst  Manns. 
Without  Sr  George  Grove  that  eminent  conductor  would  hardly 
have  succeeded  in  doing  what  he  did  to  encourage  young  com- 
posers and  to  educate  the  British  public  in  music.  Grove's 
8li:d\ses  of  the  BeelllLtvcli  sy lilpllol-.ie?,  arid  the  other  works 
presiiited  at  '.lie  eoiuerts.  set  the  [lat'ern  of  what  !.ul1i  things 
should  tie-;  ,ind  it  was  .is  a  result  of  these,  and  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  e<l;tor  of  S! aimilLtti' s  M  :\:y.zine  from  1868  to  iSf  ^,  th!«t 
the  schoiiie  o;  bis  t.inious  Dii  tioiuiry  of  Music  end  M mii 
published  from  1S7S  to  i88g  (new  edition,  tducd  by  J.  :\.  I'uUer 
Iklaitland,  11)04-1007),  was  conceived  and  executed.  His  own 
articles  in  that  worli  on  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn  and  5>chubert 
are  monuments  of  a  special  kin<l  of  learning,  and  that  the  rest 
of  the  hook  is  a  little  thrown  out  of  balance  owing  to  their  grca  t 
length  is  hardly  to  be  itCKttcd.  Long  before  thu  he  had  con 
tributed  to  the  Dktitnary  e/tfa  BUItt  and  had  piramoted  the 
foundation  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  On  a  journey  to 
Vienna,  undertaken  in  the  eonip.iny  of  his  lifelong  friend.  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan,  the  iniportaiu  discovery  of  a  large  number  of 
compositions  by  Schubert  was  made,  inrludir.f;  the  niusir  to 
Rci'iimundf,  When  the  Roy.i!  ColleRe  of  Music  was  ioundcd  in 
iS.^:  he  was  ,ip;ioinled  its  firs;  director,  receiving  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  lie  brought  the  new  institution  into  line  with  the 
most  useful  European  conservatoriums.  On  the  romp!etion  of 
the  new  baildings  in  1804  he  resigned  the  directorship,  but 
retained  an  atiive  interest  in  the  institution  tO  the  Cfid  of  his 
life.  Ue  died  at  Sydenham  on  the  aStb  of  May  1900. 

Hi*  Ife,  a  most  ititenatlcig  one,  was  written  by  Mr  Charles  Gravc:>. 

O.A.F.M.) 


GROVB,  tIE  WILLIAM  BOBm  (t8ii-i«96),  English  judge 
and  man  of  adenoe,  waaboniaiitiw  ixth  of  July  iSti  at  Swansea, 
South  Wales.  After  bong  educated  by  private  tutors,  he  went 
to  Bcaaenoae  College,  Oxford,  where  be  took  an  ordinary  degree 
in  183a.  Three  years  later  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's 
Inn.  Mis  health,  however,  did  not  allow  him  to  devote  himself 
strenuously  to  pract  ico.  and  he  occupied  his  leisure  with  scientific 
studies.  About  1839  he  constructed  the  platinum-zinc  voltaic 
cell  that  bears  his  name,  and  with  the  aid  of  ri  number  of  these 
exhibited  the  elertrir  arc  light  in  the  London  Institution, 
Fiiisbury  Circus.  The  result  was  that  in  1.S40  the  nianajjers 
appointed  him  to  the  professorship  of  experimental  philosophy, 
an  office  which  he  held  for  seven  years.  His  researches  dealt  very 
largely  with  clectro-cbemistr>-  and  with  the  voltaic  cell,  of  which 
he  invented  several  varieties.  One  of  these,  the  Grove  gas- 
battery,  which  is  of  qMdal  interest  both  intiiasically  and  as 
the  foierunner  of  the  seoondary  hatterlea  mnr  io  uee  for  the 
"  storage  "  of  electricity,  was  based  on  his  observation  that  a 
current  is  produced  by  a  couple  of  platinum  plates  standing 
in  addulated  water  and  immersed,  the  one  in  hydrogen,  the 
other  in  oxygen.  At  one  of  his  lectures  at  the  Institution  he 
amicipated  the  electric  li>;hting  of  lo-day  by  illuminating  the 
theatre  wi'.h  incandeacfjit  electric  lamps,  the  lilanieiits  being  of 
platinum  and  the  current  sujiplied  by  a  battery  of  his  nitric  acid 
cells.  In  1846  he  published  his  famous  book  on  The  Correiatton 
of  Physical  Forces,  the  leading  ideas  of  which  he  had  already 
put  forward  in  bis  lectures:  its  fundamental  coocqition  was 
that  each  of  the  forces  of  nature — light,  heat,  etectridty,  &c. — is 
definitely  and  equivalently  convertible  into  any  other,  and  that 
where  ex|>criment  does  mrt  give  the  full  equivalent,  it  is  because 
the  initial  force  has  been  dudpated,  not  lost,  by  conversion  into 
other unrecogidaedfaRiea.  lathesameyearbaneefvedaltoyal 
medal  from  the  Itayal  Sodcty  for  Ms  Bakerian  kctnre  on 
"  Certain  phenomena  of  voltaic  ignition  and  the  decompocitten 
of  water  into  its  constituent  gases."  In  1866  he  presided  over 
the  British  Asiodattonat  its  Nottingham  meeting  and  delivered 
an  addressonthecontinuity  of  natural  phenomena.  lUii  while  he 
was  thus  engaged  in  scientific  n*s<  ar(  h,  his  h  pal  work  was  nut 
neglected,  and  his  practice  increased  so  preall>'  that  in  18 -,5  he 
UccameaQ.C.  One  of  the  best-known  cases  in  w  hich  he  appealed 
as  an  advocate  wasthat  o:  W  illiam  Palnier,  the  Kugeley  fKiisoner, 
whom  he  defended.  In  18;  i  be  was  made  a  judge  oi  ihc  Common 
Pleas  in  succession  to  Sir  Robert  Collier,  and  remained  on  the 
bcnchlill  i^.^-.  He  died  in  London  on  the  ist  of  August  1896. 

A  select  iim  of  tiis  scientific  papers  ispvcn  in  the  sixth  edilioti  ef 
The  Correlaiim  <^  Pkytital  Ponet,  pubbshed  in  1874. 

GROVB(O.E.|in^,cf.O.E.gr<qfa,btU9bwood. later"  grcave  "; 
the  word  docs  not  appear  b  any  other  Teutonic  language,  and 
the  Ifew  En^k  Dkiitiuij  finds  no  Indo-European  root  to 
which  it  can  be  refoted;  Skeat  considers  it  connected  with 
"  grave,"  to  cut,  and  finds  the  original  meaning  to  be  a  glade 

I  ir.  through  a  wood),  a  small  proup  or  cUister  of  trees,  growing 
naturally  and  forming  something  smaller  llian  a  woL»d,or  plaiiied 
ill  [larticular  shapes  or  for  particular  jiurpoves.  in  a  park,  4:c. 
Groves  have  been  connected  uilh  religious  heirship  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  in  many  parts  of  India  every  village  has  its 
iarred  group  oi  trees.  For  the  connexion  of  rchgion  with  sacred 
groves  see  Tree-Worship. 

The  word  "  grow  "  was  tiw*!  by  thf  authors  of  tJic  .^uthorijed 
Version  of  the  Bible  to  ttaiulaie  two  ilel n  »  unoU.  I  1 )  iikel,  as 
inGen.  xxi.  jj,  and  i  Sam.  xxii.  6;  this  is  nehtly  given  io  the 
Revised  Veraoo  as  "  tamariik (2)  ashetah  in  many  pfawss 
throughout  the  CM  Testament.  Here  the  iFsnslaton  fiollMwd  the 
Septuagint  t\mf  and  the  \' ils.rtc  Imott.  The  ishtrik  was  a 
wootlen  po«i  erected  at  the  (  anaanitiab  placrs  of  worship,  and  alio 
by  the  altars  of  Yahweh.   it  may  have  represented  a  tree. 

OROZNTI,  a  fortress  and  town  of  Russia,  North  Caucasia, 

in  the  province  of  Terek,  on  the  /.unzha  ri\er.  S.'  m.  by  rail  N  E. 
of  \  ladik.ivkaz,  on  the  railway  to  I'etrovsk.  There  are  naphtha 
wells  close  by.   The  foccilicatlaDB  were  ooutnicted  in 

Top.  i:  is,j7)  15,599. 

GRUB,  the  larva  of  an  insect,  a  caterpillar,  maggot  The 
word  is  formed  from  the  verb  "  to  grub,"  to  dig,  break  up  the 
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surface  of  the  ground,  and  clear  of  stumps,  roots,  weeds,  &c. 
According  to  the  Mao  English  DicUonary,  "  grub  "  may  b« 
referred  to  an  ablaut  variant  of  the  Old  Tciuonic  f,r.^!,  ,  \o  .l:g, 
cf.  "  grave."  Skeat  {Etym.  Diet,  180?^;  rcu-rs  it  r.ithcr  to  the  rool 
seen  in  "  grope,"  "  grab,"  &c.,  the  oriKitul  mcjniiiK  '"  to  search 
for."  The  earliest  quotation  u:  thu  shiiig  Ub.L-  ot  ilii'  won!  in  the 
sense  of  food  ui  the  A'rj'  Enii'.iih  Dutiotuiry  is  datud  i6^i.;  from 
Ancient  Poems,  baUads,  &c.,  Percy  Society  Puljiications.  "Orub- 
strcct,"  as  a  collective  term  for  needy  hack-writers,  dates  from 
the  t7lhccntury  and  isdue  to  the  name  of  aslrcet  nearMoorficids, 
London,  now  Milton  Street,  which  was  as  Johnson  says  "  much 
ialubited  by  miieis  of  small  histories,  dictumaiies  and  temponty 


ORUHR.  JUUUnt  QOnVBlBD  (1774-1851),  Geman  critic 
ami  liteniy  Uatorian,  ww  bora  at  Kattmbius  an  the  Saale,  on 
the  39th  of  Novenba  1774.  He  received  hu  education  at  the 

town  school  of  Naumbuig  and  the  university  of  Ldpzig,  after 

which  he  rt-sidcd  successively  at  Gottingrn,  I-ripxig,  Jcn.i  .■in<i 
Weimar,  occupying  himself  partly  in  ttailiir.K  and  piirlly  in 
vario.i.s  liiLTary  enterprises,  and  enjoying  in  Weunar  the  friend- 
ship of  Herder.  Wieland  and  Goethe.  In  liJii  he  was  apfKii:ited 
proie&sor  at  tlic  university  cjf  W  ittenberg,  and  after  the  division 
of  Saxony  he  was  sent  by  the  senate  to  Berlin  to  negotiate  the 
union  of  the  university  of  Wittenberg  with  that  of  Halle.  After 
the  union  was  effected  he  became  in  181$  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Halle.  He  was  associated  with  Johann  Samuel  Erscb  in  the 
aditonbip  of  the  great  work  AUgmant  EitcykJopadie  der  Wissen- 
teh^kmimi  JCAvitf;  and  aftar  the  death  of  Ersch  he  continued 
the  lint  tcctlOQ  fronn  voL  zvfiL  to  vol  liv.  He  abo  succeeded 
Bncb  in  tba  arfhmibip  of  the  Attgfmdm  IMentKruUmig.  He 
died  on  the  7th  of  August  1851. 

Grtiber  was  th«  author  of  a  large  number  of  works,  the  principal 
of  which  are  CkarakUrisiik  Herders  (Leipzig,  1805).  in  conjunction 
with  Johana  T.  L.  Daru  (:769-i8si),  afterwards  professor  of 
theology  at  Jena:  Griffiifhlf  mrri'H'hlirhi-rt  Gesthitchts  (2  vols., 
Leipzig,  1806);  \V''rtcr'>u(h  dfr  tillki::-\,iM hrn  Mylhologie  (3  vols  . 
Weimar,  1810-1815);  Wutaruis  Lebtn  (3  parts,  Weimar.  18IS-1816), 
and  Klopstocks  Ubrn  (Weimar,  I8j3).  Ha  alio  edited  WJaland'E 
SdmUiche  If^rie  (Leipzig,  1818-1828). 

GRUHBACH.  WILHELM  VON  (1503-1567),  German 
adventurer,  chiefly  known  through  his  connexion  with  the 
i0<alled  "  Grumbach  feuds  "  (Grumbacksche  Hdndel),  the  last 
•ttenpt  cf  the  German  knights  to  destroy  the  power  of  the 
tcnitorial  pdnoea.  A  member  of  aa  old  Franconian  family, 
he  was  bora  on  the  ist  of  June  1303,  and  having  passed  some 
time  at  the  oonrt  «f  Casimir,  prinoe  of  Bayieuth  (d.  15S7),  foui^t 
against  the  pessaatt  Autof  th»  lil^  ia  liM  and  i$S5.  About 
1540  Grumbaeb  became  aasodated  with  Albeit  Aldb^es,  the 
turbulent  prince  of  Bayreuth,  whom  he  served  both  in  peace 
and  w,Tr.  .After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Passau  in 
Grtinib.irh  a.ssisleri  Allien  in  his  caret/r  of  plunder  in  I'  rani  urii:i 
and  was  thusabk  to  lake  sxitne  revenge  i:]x>n  his  enemy,  .Melcliiur 
von  iiobel,  bishop  of  Wurzburg.  ;\s  a  landhoMcr  (_in;mb,n:h 
was  a  vassal  of  the  bishops  of  WurzhjrR,  and  had  held  olticc 
at  the  court  of  Conrad  of  IJibra.  who  was  bishop  from  1540 
to  1544.  When,  however,  Zobel  was  chosen  to  succeed  Conrad 
the  harmonious  relations  between  lord  and  vassal  were  quickly 
disturbed.  Unable  to  free  himself  and  his  associates  from  the 
suzerainty  of  the  bishop  by  sppMlBnf  tO  the  imperial  courts  he 
dedded  to  adopt  moce  violent  mcasufesi  and  his  Ciiendship  with 
AlbeR  was  veiy  serviceable  in  this  conneiioo.  Albert's  caircr , 
however,  was  checked  by  his  defeat  at  Sievenhausen  in  July 
15.53  his  tobse<|ucnt  flight  into  FrSAee,  and  the  bishop  took 
advantage  of  this  state  of  affairs  to  seize  Grumbach 's  landb. 
The  knight  obtained  an  order  of  restitution  from  the  imperial 
court  of  justice  { Ri  u.  hsk  -.inmcrpn,  hi\ ,  but  he  was  unable  to 
r.irry  this  into  ctfecr ;  ami  ir.  .\[)ril  1  vvS  some  o!  his  partisans 
seized  and  killed  the  bishop,  (irumhaih  declared  he  was 
innocent  of  this  crime,  but  hi.s  story  waa  not  l>t!it-v«i,  and  he 
fled  to  Kiance.  KetuniiuK  to  Ciermany  he  pleaded  his  cau^e  in 
person  before  the  diet  at  Augsburg  in  isjg,  but  without  success. 
Meanwhile  be  had  found  a  new  patron  in  John  Frederick, 
dulce  of  Saxony,  whose  faliicr,  John  Frederick,  had  been  obliged 


to  surrender  the  electoral  dignity  to  the  .Miiortinc  branch  of  his 
family.  Chafing  under  this  deprivation  the  duke  listened 
readily  to  Grumhach's  plans  for  recovering  the  lost  dignity, 
ladudiiig  a  geaeral  rismg  of  i!ie  Cierman  knights  and  the  deposi- 
tion of  Frederick  II.,  king  of  Denmark.  Magical  charms  were 
empiovH  against  the  duke's  enemies,  and  communications 
from  aiifiels  were  invented  which  helped  to  Stir  up  the  zeal  of 
the  people,  la  1563  Grumbach  altadced  WUrzburg,  seized  and 
plundered  the  city  and  conqieiled  the  chapter  and  the  bishop  to 
restore  his  lands.  He  was  consequently  placed  under  the 
imperial  ban,  but  John  Frederick  refused  to  obey  the  order  of  the 
empeior  Maximilian  II.  to  withdraw  his  protectioo  from  him. 
Meanwhile  Gnmbach  sou^t  to  compaM  the  MMUsination  of  the 
SaxoD  dectnr,  Angostua;  pfodamatlons  ivere  iKued  calling 
for  awlstaace;  and  allhinccs  both  without  and  within  Germany 
were  concluded.  In  November  1566  John  Frederick  was  placed 
under  the  ban,  which  had  been  renewed  against  Grumbach 
carher  in  the  year,  and  Augustus  marched  against  Cot  ha. 
Asiistancr  was  not  forthcomir.g,  and  a  mutiny  led  to  the  capitula- 
tion of  the  town,  drumbach  wsis  delivered  to  his  foes,  and, 
after  being  tortured,  was  executed  at  Cot  ha  on  the  i«th  of  .^pril 

See  r  Ortluff,  Geschicku  der  Crumbackuhen  Hinitl  (Jena. 
tHt..:s  1870.1.  .-,n:i  J.  Voigt,  WSMm  im GhHHtocA Mid JtjM»  JSHmM 

GRUHEMTUM.  an  ancient  town  lo  the  centre  of  Lucaniat 
3^  m.S.  of  Poientialqr  the  direct  raad  through  Anaia,  and  jam. 
by  the  Vu  Heiculia,  at  tlw  point  of  dnaggaca  of  a  naiil  eastward 
to  Hecadea.  It  secns  to  bavie  been  a  native  Lucanian  town, 
not  a  Greek  settlemait.  In  S15  ax.  the  Cartbaginiaa  general 
Hanno  was  defeated  uader  Ita  walls,  and  in  307  b.c.  Hannibal 
made  it  his  headquaiten.  In  the  Social  War  it  appears  as  a 
strong  fortress,  and  seems  to  have  been  held  by  both  sides  at 
different  times.  It  became  a  tolony,  perhaps  in  the  time  of 
Suila,  at  latest  under  .Augustus,  and  seems  to  have  been  of  some 
importance.  Its  siic,  identitied  by  Holste  from  the  description 
of  the  martyrdom  of  St  Laverius,  is  a  ridge  on  the  right  !)  ink 
of  the  Aciris  (Agri)  about  i960  ft.  above  sca-lcvci,  ^  m.  below 
the  modern  Saponara,  which  lies  much  higher  (2533  ft.).  Its 
ruins  (all  of  the  Roman  period)  include  those  of  a  large  amphi- 
theatre (arena  205  by  197  ft.),  the  only  one  in  Lucania,  except 
that  at  Pacstum.  There  are  also  remains  of  a  theatre.  Inscrip- 
liooa  record  the  repair  of  itt  towa  walk  and  the  conattuctioa 
of  tfanaa*  (of  which  remains  were  found)  in  57*51  a.c.,  the 
coBstructioo  ia  43  BX.,  of  a  portico,  reraaiaa  of  wUch  may  be 
seen  along  an  andeat  mad,  at  ti^t  aaglM  to  the  oaia  road, 
which  traversed  Gmmenttun  from  S,  to  M. 

Sc«  F.  P.  Capntiia  iir«(iiwd«|ii«iMi(ifl77)i  "Vi  «nd  G.  FMmn, 

t6»(i.(i8q7)  180.  (T.  Aa.) 

GRDN.  n.\.ss  rt,vu)i-NO  ic.  1.1 70 -1 5.) 5'),  commonly  caUcd 
(irun,  a  (ierman  (lainter  of  I  he  iigcot  Dlircr,  vvas  born  at  Gmund 
it;  Swabia,  and  s))ent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Strassburg  and 
Freiburg  in  Breisgau.  The  earliest  pictures  asst^ed  to  him  are 
altarpieccs  with  the  monogram  H.  B.  interlaced,  and  the  date 
of  1496,  in  the  monastery  chapel  of  Lichtcnthal  near  Baden. 
Another  early  work  is  a  portrait  of  the  emperor  MatimiHan, 
drawn  in  ifoionaleaf  of  a  sketch-book  now  in  the  print-room  at 
Carlsruhe.  The  "Martyrdom  of  St  Sebastiaa''aDdthe  "Epiphany" 
(Berlin  Moseum),  fruits  of  his  labour  in  1507,  were  pointed  for 
auarbel-<lHitdi  of  HisUe  la  Sasony.  In  1509  Griin  purdtased 
the  beedomaf  the  dty  of  Stiassbuig,  and  lesidfld  there  tffll  15151 
whea  he  moved  to  Frdburg  ia  Breisgau.  There  he  began  a 
series  of  large  compositions,  which  he  finished  in  1516,  and  placed 
on  the  high  altar  of  the  Freiburg  cathedral.  He  purchased  anew 
tiie  freeiiora  of  Strassburg  in  1517,  resided  in  that  city  as  htt 
domicile,  and  died  a  member  of  its  great  town  conncil  1545. 

'rhoiigh  notluiig  is  kiio\s!i  of  Grun's  youth  and  education, 
it  may  be  inferred  from  bis  stvle  that  ho  was  no  stranj?er  to 
the  school  of  which  Diircr  was  the  chief.  (imiinc!  :s  but 
50  m.  distant  on  cither  .side  from  Augsburg  and  Nuremberg. 
Griin's  prints  were  often  mistaken  for  those  of  Dilrer;  and 
DUrer  himself  waa  well  acquainted  with  Grtta's  woodcuts  and 
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copper-plates  in  which  he  traded  during;  his  trip  to  the  Nether- 
lands ( 1 5  jo).  But  (irun's  prints,  though  Dtireresque, are f ar belu w 
Du.-ft,  and  his  piiiiiiinKi  are  liclow  hi.-i  prints.  Without  absolute 
correctness  as  n  druuglusman,  his  ctmcfiJtiuti  of  human  form  is 
often  very  unpleasant,  whilst  a  questionable  taste  is  shown  in 
oroanacnt  equally  profuse  and  "  baroque."  Nothing  is  more 
lenMurkablc  in  his  pictures  U»D  the  pug-Ukc  shape  of  the  faces, 
tinlcw  we  except  the  coarseaeM  Of  tbs  CXtmidttct.  No  trace  is 
^ipuenl  of  aay  ieeling  lor  ttmasfikm  «c  VjM  ntd  thadb 
Though  Gcttn  us  hem  cominoiily  ciUed  the  Cant^ipa  of  the 
north.  Us  oompoaitions  aie  a  cuijons  medbur  of  shring  and 
beteiafeneo«sco1oun.in«lucbpuieUadcnooiitmtedwith  pale 
yellow,  dirty  grey,  impure  red  and  glowing  green.  Flesh  is  a 
mere  glaze  under  which  the  features  are  indicated  by  lines. 
His  works  are  mainly  iiucrestinfi  because  of  the  wild  and  laniasiic 
strength  which  some  01  ibera  display.  We  may  pass  iiglitly  over 
the  ■■  Epiphany"  of  1507,  the  "Crucifixion"  of  1513,  or  ;he 
"  .Sioninn  of  Stephen  "  of  1523,  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  There  is 
some  force  in  the  "  Dance  of  Death  "  of  1.^17,  in  the  museum  of 
Basel,  or  the  "Madonna"  of  1330,  in  the  Liechtenstein  Gallery 
tt  Vienna.  GrUn's  best  effort  is  the  altarpiece  of  Freiburg, 
where  the  "  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,"  and  the  "  Twelve 
Apostles,"  the  "  Annunciation,  Visitation,  Nativity  and  Flight 
into  Ecypt,"  and  tbe  "  Cmdfixioa,"  with  portniu  of  donors, 
«n  eiecuted  nkli  lome  of  thftt  iudfnl  power  wbtch  Martin 
SehBabeqncnthcdtotheSwtbuitBcluiol.  As  »  poitniit  painter 
be  is  wdl  known.  He  drew  the  Ifkenen  of  Chvles  V.,  as  well 
as  that  of  Maximilian;  and  his  bust  of  Margrave  Phi'.jp  111  the 
Munich  Gallery  tcUsus  that  he  was  connectrd  with  the  reigning 
family  of  Baden  as  early  as  1514.  At  .1  later  period  he  had 
sittings  from  Margrave  Christopher  of  Baden,  Ottilia  his  wife, 
and  all  their  children,  and  the  picture  containing  these  portraits  is 
still  in  (he  xrand-ducal  gallery  at  Carlsrube.  Like  DUrer  and 
Crar.ach,  tirun  bcc:imc  a  hearty  supporter  of  the  Reformation. 
He  was  present  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg  in  1518,  and  one  ol  his 
woodcuts  repreaenti  LntlKr  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  hovers  over  him  in  the  shape  of  a  dove. 

QRONBERO,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Prussian  SOesia,  beauti- 
fully tittiated  between  two  bills  on  an  affluent  of  tbe  (Met, 
and  am  the  lailway  ftooi  Btcdau  to  Stettin  via  Kttstrin,  36  m. 
NJi.W.ofGlefftn.  Pop.  (190$)  »o,987.  It  hasaRoman Catholic 
and  two  Evangelicat  churches,  a  modern  school  and  a  technical 
(textiles;  school.  There  are  nianulaclures  of  cloth,  paper, 
machinery,  straw  ha's,  leather  and  tobacco.  The  prosperity 
of  the  town  de|H!nds  chielly  on  the  vine  culture  in  the  r.eifthbour- 
hood,  from  which,  besides  the  exportation  of  a  large  quantity 
of  grapes,  about  700^000  fellona  ol  wine  ate  naaufarturcd 

annnally. 

GRUNDTVI6.  NIKOUI  PRBDBRIK  SBVBRUI  (1783-1872), 
Danish  poet,  statesman  and  divine,  was  born  at  the  parsonage 
of  Udby  In  Zealand  on  the  8th  of  September  1783.  In  1791  he 
was  sent  to  live  at  the  house  of  a  priest  in  Jutlud,  and  studied 
at  the  free  school  of  Aaxhuus  until  be  WCat  up  to  tlM  university 
of  Copenbsfen  in  iteo.  At  tbe  doM  ol  bis  univeiaity  life  he 
made  Icelandic  bbspedalstudy.until  in  1S05  betook  tbe  position 
of  tutor  in  a  house  on  the  island  of  Langeland.  The  next  three 
years  were  spent  in  the  study  of  Shakespeare,  Schiller  and  Fichte. 
His  cousin,  the  philosopher  Henrik  StctTciis,  had  returned  to 
Copenha^'en  in  t8o.'  lull  uf  ihc  luithing  ol  Schflling  and  his 
lectures  and  the  early  (xjetry  of  Ohlcnschl^gcr  opened  the  cycs 
of  Grundtvig  to  tlie  new  era  in  literature.  His  first  work.  On  Ihc 
in  ihi-  h.dda.  attracted  no  attemion.  RefurninK  to  ("open- 
hagcn  in  1808  he  achieved  grcitcr  success  wiih  his  Norlhtrn 
Mythology,  and  again  in  1809-1811  with  a  long  epic  poem,  the 
Decline  0/  Ike  Heroic  Life  in  Ike  North.  Tbe  boIdncSB  of  the 
theological  views  expressed  in  his  first  sermon  in  i8ie  offended 
tbe  ecclesiastical  autbotities,  and  be  retired  to  a  oountr>-  parish 
as  bis  father's  assistant  for  a  whilB:  From  iBia  to  1817  he  pub- 
lished five  or  six  works,  of  vhkh  the  JZi^m  ^  is  the 
most  remarkable.  Fran  iStdtoiSiobewaseditorof  apolemlcal 
journal  entitled  Dannenrke,  and  in  1818  to  tS.'.'  appeared  liis 
Danish  paraphrases  (6  vols.)  of  Saxo  Grammaticus  and  6norh. 
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During  these  years  he  wa.s  preachinR  ag.iin.s)  rationalism  to  an 
enthusiastic  ConKregatiun  in  C"o[>tnhaKen,  but  he  accepted  in 
182 1  the  country  liviiig  of  i'taesto,  only  to  return  to  the  melropoiis 
the  year  alter.  In  i8is  he  published  a  pamphlet,  The  Lhunh's 
Hepiy,  against  H.  N.  Clausen,  who  was  professor  of  theology  in 
the  university  of  Copenhagen.  Grundtvig  was  publicly  pros^ 
cuted  and  fined,  and  for  seven  years  he  was  forbidden  to  preach, 
years  which  he  &peul  in  publishing  a  collection  of  his  theological 
works,  in  psyini  two  visits  to  Rmgland,  and  in  studyios  Anislo* 
Saxon,  la  iSje  he  obtained  psniisBon  to  preai^  agun,  asul  in 
1S39  he  became  priest  of  the  worfchouM  diuich  of  Vartov 
hospital,  Copenhagen,  a  post  he  continued  to  bold  until  his  death. 
In  1837-1841  he  published  Songs  for  ike  Danish  Church,  a  rich 
collection  of  sacred  poetry;  in  1838  he  brought  out  a  selection 
of  early  Scandinavian  verse;  in  1840  he  edited  the  .^r-;gk»- 
.Saxun  poeni  of  the  Phoenix,  with  a  Danish  translation.  He 
visite.l  England  a  third  time  in  iJ^.v3-  From  i.S  \\  until  after  the 
lirsl  (iermar.  war  Grundtvig  took  a  very  prominrnt  part  in 
politics.  In  1S61  he  received  the  titular  rank  of  bishop,  but 
without  a  lie  went  on  writing  occasional  poems  till  1866, 
and  preached  in  the  Vartov  every  Sunday  UBtl  a  noath  beiisie 
his  death.  His  preaching  attracted  large  congregations,  and  he 
soon  had  a  following.  His  hymn-book  effected  a  great  change 
in  Danish  cburcfa  services,  sulwtittttiag  tbe  l^rans  of  tbe  natioMi 
poets  for  tbe  slow  of  tbe  Mtbodoz  Lutherans.  Tte 

chief  characteiistic  of  his  theaikii|y  was  the  euhittttttion  of  the 
authority  of  tbe  "  living  word  "  for  the  apostolic  cnramentaries, 
and  he  desired  to  see  each  congregation  a  practically  independent 
community.  His  patriotism  was  almost  a  part  01  his  religion, 
antl  he  established  popular  schools  where  the  r:.itional  (X)etry 
ami  history  should  form  an  essential  part  of  the  instruction. 
His  followers  are  known  as  Grundivigians.  He  was  married  three 
times,  the  last  time  in  his  seventy-sixth  year.  He  died  on  tbe 
2nd  of  September  1872.  Grundtvig  bol(k  a  unique  |>osition  in 
the  literature  of  his  country;  he  has  been  styled  the  Danish 
Carlyle.  He  was  above  all  things  a  man  of  action,  not  an  artist; 
and  the  formless  vehemeoce  of  his  writings,  which  have  had  a 
great  influence  over  liis  own  countrymen,  is  hardly  agrecabls 
or  intelUiibie  to  a  foreigner.  Tbe  best  of  his  poetical  works  woe 
poblisbcd  m  a  selection  (7  vols.,  1M0-1889)  by  bis  eldest  son, 
Svsttd  Berskb  Gtundt  vig  (r824-i883),  who  was  an  authority  on 
Scandbiavtan  antiquities,  and  made  an  admirable  collection  of 

old    Danish    poetry   {Danmtirki  ^iimk  Fdkmm,  iSsf-lttj, 

5  vols.;  completed  in  i8qi  by  OlrikL 

His  corieNpnnderice  witii  InKeniariii  wa^  edited  by  S.  Grundtvig 

!l88l);  his  corrcM)ondcncc  with  Christian  Molbcch  by  L.  Schrdder 
lasS);  eee  aleo  V.  Winkel  Horn,  Gnmdtt^  Lit  o(  Gjemimt  (tWj); 
and  an  article  by  F.  Nielsen  in  Briefcs't  Damk  Biotrafitk  LanlUm, 

GRUNDY.  SYDNEY  (1S48-  ),  English  dramatist,  was  born 
at  Manchester  on  the  23rd  of  March  1848,  son  of  Alderman 
Charles  Sydney  Grundy.  He  was  educated  at  Owens  College^ 
Manchester,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1869,  pracUaing  ia 
Manchester  until  1876.  His  fatrce,  A  UtUt  CAonge,  was  produced 
at  tbe  Haynarket  Theatre  in  1872.  He  bocune  wkII  knowB 
as  an  adapter  of  plays,  among  his  early  successes  hi  this  <Hrectfaa 
being  The  Snowball  (Strand  Theatre,  1879)  from  Oscar,  ou  le 
mari  gut  trompt  sa  ftmme  by  MM.  Scribe  and  Duvergne,  and 
Ik  Ilor.mir  Bnttnd  (tHSo)  from  Scribe's  Unr  Chatnf-  In  1S.H7 
he  made  a  popular  success  with  Tkr  Bfih  of  II iislrmerr.  written 
with  Mr  H.  I'eltitt  and  produced  at  the  Adelphi.  In  iSSq  t!<t)o 
he  producec!  iwo  inj,'enious  original  comedies,  .1  While  Lit 
(("ourl  Theatre)  and  .-I  FoiA's  I'aradiie  ((iaiety  Theatrel,  which 
had  been  played  two  years  earlier  at  Greenwich  as  The  Mouse- 
Trap.  These  were  followed  by  Sovnng  the  Wind  (Comedy,  1893), 
An  Old  Jev  (Garrick,  1894),  and  by  an  adaptation  of  Octave 
Feuillct's  Montjoyt  as  .4  Bunch  of  Violets  (Haymarket,  1894).  lo 
1894  he  produced  The  New  Woman  and  The  Shm  «/  l*c  Riin; 
in  1895,  TD*  Grtatest  of  Tkm,  pUyed  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Kendal 
at  the  Garrick  Theatre;  The  Degenerates  (Haymarket,  i8go), 
and  A  Debt  of  Honour  (St  James's  1900).  Among  Mr  Grundy's 
most  successliil  adaptations  were  the  charming  P.iir  of  Spft lo.  itK 
(.Garrick,  1890)  from  Les  PetUs  Oiseaux  of  MM.  Labiche  and 
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DdMOW.  Otbers  w«re  A  Village  Priest  (Hay market,  1890) 
tnnLtSttntiela  ternust,  a  melodrama  by  MM.  Busnach  and 
Caitvin;  A  Mmmafp  af  Comemmu  (Hft^outffcet,  1897)  Irom 
Un  Mana§t  i*  Lmb  XV,  by  Alex.  Dwum,  pte,  11*  SUt» 
Key  (Her  Utjaty't,  1897)  fnoi  Mile  it  Mfe-Mi^  ui  Tk§ 
MutqtKleers  (1890)  trom  the  Mtne  Author's  novtl;  Frwcib  ofirf 
Frilh  (Hiiymarket,  ujoj)  from  the  Doigis  d*  fits  oi  MM.  Scribc 
iiud  Lcgouvc;  7rt<  Cardrn  of  I. Us  (St  James's  Theatre,  IQ04) 
from  Mr  Justus  Miles  Forman's  novel;  iJH<i«fjJ  U  Bmincss 
(His  Majesty's  Theatre,  1003),  a  r.illier  free  adaptation  (rorn 
Oei;i\e  Mirbcau's  icj  AJJaires  st>nl  ics  aJJtjires;  and  Tht  Diplo- 
matists (Royalty  Theatre,  igoj)  irom  L<j  Foudrc  aux  yux, 
by  Labk! 

ORUKDY.  MRS,  the  name  of  an  imaginary  £n|;lbh  duucacter, 
who  typifies  the  disciplinary  control  of  the  conventtoMl  **  pro- 
prieties "  of  society  over  conduct,  the  tyrannical  pressure  of 
the  opinion  of  neighbours  on  the  acts  of  others.  The  name 
■ppMis  ia  a  play  <^  Thomas  Mortm,  Sptti  Hu  FfowfA  (1798), 
in  iiAkb  one  of  the  cbuacteii,  DatD*  AdMMd,  ooM&iwJly  refers 
(0  what  her  ncfilibwir  Mtt  Giind.jr  nflt  «qr  i«  tht  criterion 
of  respectability.  Mrs  Grundy  is  not  a  chaiacter  in  the  play, 
but  is  a  kind  of  "  Mrs  Harris  "  to  Dame  Asbfield. 

OSUNBR.  OOmiEB  SlGMUIfD  (1717-1778),  the  author  of 
the  first  conrierled  a(tcp."ii)t  to  clrsrrihe  in  detail  the  snowy 
mo'jniains  of  SwilZfrland.  His  father,  Johann  Rudolf  Clruiicr 
(i68o-i7()i),  was  pastor  ol  Triichielvvald.  in  the  Bernese 
Emnienth.ii  (1705),  and  later  (17J5)  of  Burgdort.  and  a  great 
collector  of  information  relating  to  historira!  and  scientific 
matters;  his  great  Thesaurus  topographico-kisloricus  toiius 
dilionis  Bemensis  (4  vols,  folio,  1720-1730)  still  remains  in  MS., 
but  in  ijji  he  published  a  small  work  entitled  Delitiae  urbis 
Bemot,  ytbStt  he  possessed  an  extensive  cabinet  of  natural 
history  objects.  Nstunl|y  auch  tastes  had  a  great  iBflueoce 
on  Uie  wiad  of  bk  aos,  «lw  wn  bom  at  Tiacbadwald,  and 
educated  hyhb  lather  and  at  the  Latin  sdiool  at  Buginif,  not 
going  to  Beraenoch  before  i73((,'irhen  he  published  a  dissertation 
on  the  use  of  fire  by  the  heathen.  In  1739  he  qualified  as  a 
notary,  in  1741  became  the  archivist  of  Hcsse-Homburg,  and  in 
I74.S  aeromjianied  Prince  Christian  of  Aiihall-Sehaumliur);  to 
Silesia  and  the  university  of  Hiille.  He  returned  to  iiis  native 
land  before  1740,  when  lie  obtained  a  post  at  I'horbere,  being 
transferred  in  17&4  to  Landshut  and  Frauhrunnrn.  It  was  in 
1760  that  he  published  in  3  vols,  at  Berne  his  ehiel  work,  Die 
F.isgthirge  des  Sckwciierlandes  (bad  French  translation  by  M. 
de  Keralio,  Paris,  1770).  The  first  two  volumes  are  filled  by 
a  detailed  description  of  the  snowy  Swiss  mountains,  based  not 
so  much  on  personal  experience  as  on  older  works,  and  a  very 
latrge  number  of  communicatifliu  ncdved  by  Gruner  from 
aumeiotts  frfendi;  thfe  thhd  voluue  deals  i|ith  sladeit  in 
general,  and  their  various  prapertieB.  lliauBhiiiDiaiqric^Mcts 
imperfect,  Oruner's  book  suns  up  all  tliat  was  Intoam  od  the 
subject  in  his  day,  and  forms  the  starting-point  for  later  writers. 
The  illustrations  arc  very  curious  and  interesting.  In  1778  he 
republished  (nominally  in  London,  really  at  Bertie)  much  of 
the  information  contained  in  his  larger  v.ork,  but  thrown  into 
the  form  i>i  letters,  sujiposcd  tn  be  written  ie.  i-yfi  fruni  v.irious 
5pnt<i  !indrr  the  t!l!>?  of  Rrisrii  durih  dtr  mrrk-uiiriliy,'i< G''i''-«'^<">i 
:  :        ■  '.W.  A.  U.  C; 

GRtJNEWALD,  MATHIAS.  The  accounts  nhith  are  given  of 
thb  German  painter,  a  native  of  Aschaffcnburg,  are  curiously 
contradictory.  Between  r5i8andi530,accordingtostatements 
adapted  by  Waagen  and  Passavaut,  he  was  commissioned  by 
Albett  of  Braodenbutg.  elector  and  archbishop  of  Mains,  to 
produce  la  altarpleco  far  the  obllqihte  dnich  of  9t  Matnice 
and  Mary  Magdalea  at  HsUn  on  (he  Ssai^  and  ht  acquitted 
hiinself  of  this  duty  iHth  such  devniiess  that  the  prelate  in 
after  years  caused  the  picture  to  be  rescued  from  the  Reformers 
and  brought  back  to  .\schaffenburg.  From  one  of  the  churches 
of  that  city  it  was  taken  to  the  Tiiiakothek  of  Munich  in  1836. 
It  represents  St  Maurire  rcil  Maty  M  iirdijlpn  between  four 
saints,  and  ,l:s;ihiys  a  style  tri  n-arkecih'  (  h,i'.:i' tei  istie,  and  so 

like  that  of  Lucas  Cranach.  that  Waagen  was  induced  to  call 


GrQnewald  Cranach's  master.  He  also  traced  the  same  band 
and  technical  execution  in  the  great  altarpieces  of  Aanabcvg 
and  Hcflbronn,  and  in  various  pands  cihibited  in  the  musoums 
of  Mauia^  Dannstadt,  AtchaSenbuift  ViOBM  and  Berlin.  A 
hiernoeof  ciiticSf  dedinfof  I0  aco^  theatatementt  of  Waagco 
and  PaaiBvattt,  affirm  that  there  is  no  documentary  evidence  to 
connect  Grtincwald  with  the  pictures  of  Halle  and  Annaixig. 
and  they  quote  Sandrart  and  Bernhard  Jobin  of  Stra55btirg 
to  sliow  that  (irUiieHald  is  the  painter  of  pictures  of  a  dilTc  rent 
class.  They  prove  that  he  finished  before  ist6  the  large  altar- 
piece  of  Isscnhcim,  at  present  in  the  museum  of  Colniar,  and 
startinRfromthesp  premises  they  connect  ihu  artist  with  Altdorier 
and  Durer  to  the  exclusion  of  Cranach.  That  8  native  of  the 
Palatinate  should  have  been  asked  to  execute  pictures  for  a 
church  in  Saxor^y  can  scarcely  be  accounted  strange,  since  m 
observe  that  Hans  Baldung  (Griln)  was  entrusted  with  a  com- 
mission of  this  kind.  But  that  apsintorof  Aschaffcnburg  should 
display  the  style  of  Qanach  Is  stiangft  and  indeed  incredible, 
unlcssvoucliedforbyfirstodasievidflnce.  tntMscssedocnmcuu 
are  altogether  wanting,  whUst  on  the  other  hand  it  is  bqKUld 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  eveo  according  lo  Waagen,  that  the 
altarpiecc  of  Issenhcim  is  the  creation  of  a  man  whose  teaching 
was  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  painter  of  the  pictures 
of  Halle  and  .Aiif.aberg.  The  altarpiece  of  Issenheim  is  a  fine 
aud  powerful  woik,  cotnpleted  as  local  records  show  before 
I5i6by  a  Swabian,  whoso  distinguishing  mark  is  that  Ik-  folic  wed 
the  traditions  of  Martin  Schongauer,  and  came  under  the  in- 
tlueiu  e  of  .\ltdorfer  and  Dtirer.  As  a  work  of  art  the  altarpiece 
is  important,  t>eing  a  poliptych  of  eleven  panels,  a  carved  central 
shrine  covered  with  a  double  set  of  wings,  and  two  side  pieces 
containing  the  Temptation  of  St  Anthony,  the  hermits  Anthony 
and  Paul  in  converse,  the  Virgin  adored  by  .\ngcls,  the  Rcsurreo 
lion,  the  Annunciation,  the  Crucifixion,  St  SebMtian,  St  Anthony, 
and  the  Uaiyswailingover  the  dead  body  of  CliriM.  Theauthor 
of  these  oompoeitioiis  is  also  the  paintar  of  a  series  of  JDaiM»> 
chromes  described  by  Sandrart  In  the  Dominican  convent,  and 
now  in  part  in  the  Saalhof  at  Frankfort,  and  a  Resurrection  in 
the  museum  of  Basel,  registered  in  .^tnerbach's  inventory  as 
the  work  of  (.iriii'.ewald. 

GRUTER  (or  (, ki  v i i^:Kt ),  JAN  n .s(>o-ifij7),  a  critic  and 
SL  holar  of  Dutch  pareittage  by  li:s  father's  side  and  English  by 
his  mother's,  was  borti  at  Antwerp  on  the  3rd  of  December 
1560.  To  avoid  rc'.lpious  petsecutioii  his  parents  while  he  was 
still  young  came  lo  England;  and  for  some  years  he  prosecuted 
his  studies  at  Cambridge,  after  which  he  went  to  Leiden,  where 
he  graduated  M.A.  In  1586  he  was  appointed  professor  of  iiistoiy 
at  Wittenberg,  but  as  he  refused  to  subscribe  the  /ormtdo  com- 
ewdiae  lie  wiu  unable  to  retain  his  ofilice.  From  1589  to  159* 
he  taught  at  Kostodc,  after  which  he  went  to  Hcidelbeig,  where 
in  t6o9  he  was  appointed  Ubtarian  to  the  university.  He  died 
at  Heidelberg  on  the  soth  of  September  1627. 

Grutcr's  chief  works  were  his  Inscriptionrs  anliquae  lotiut  erits 
Romani  (2  vi  Is  ,  Heidelberg,  1603),  and  Lampat,  iiir  jtlx  ttftium 
/fv- '-   r  I-,.,  Frankfort,  i6o?-rfvrt). 

GRUYEiiE  (tier.  Creyetz),  a  district  in  the  sonth-eastcru 
portion  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Fribourg,  famed  for  its  cattle 
and  its  cheese,  and  the  original  home  of  the  "  Ranz  des  Vaches," 
the  melody  by  which  the  hcrdjtr^en  call  tlieir  cows  home  at 
milking  lime.  It  is  composed  oi  the  middle  re.ich  (from  Mont- 
bovon  to  beyond  Bulle)  of  the  Sarine  or  Saane  valley,  »Hth  its 
tributary  glens  of  the  Hongrin  (left),  the  Jogne  (right)  and  the 
Trfme  (left),  and  is  a  delightful  pastoral  region  (in  igoi  it 
contained  ii,3M  cattle).  It  forms  an  administrative  district 
of  the  canton  of  W^/bemg,  its  populatioo  in  1900  bdng  S3,tit, 
mainly  Frendi-apeaklng  and  Rotnanists.  Fium  Idomtbovon 
(ti  m.  by  lafl  fnun  BwBe)  there  are  mountain  railways  lead- 
ing S.W.  past  Lcs  Avants  to  Montreuz  (14  m.),  and  E.  up  the 
Sarine  valley  past  ChSteaii  d'Oex  to  Saanen  or  Gesscnay  (14m.), 
and  hv  a  tunnel  below  a  low  pns<)  to  tbi'  Simme  valley  and  Spiez 
on  the  Lake  of  Thnn.  The  modern  cp.fiital  of  thcdistrii  t  is  the 
small  town  of  Rnllc  |('ier.  BoU],  with  a  i  ttli-century  castle  and  in 
1900  3330  inhabitants,  French-speaking  and  Romanists.  But 
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the  hiitacicil  cftpital  is  the  very  picturesque  little  t««a  of 

Cruyires  (which  keeps  its  final "  s  "  in  order  to  distinguiali  it  from 

the  district),  perched  on  a  steep  hill  (S.E.  of  BuUe)  above  the 
kft  bank  of  the  Sarine,  and  at  a  height  of  2713  ft.  .ilwve  {he 
sea-levef  It  is  only  accessible  by  a  rough  carriag*-  ru.^d,  axid 
boasts  ol  a  very  fine  old  chslIc,  at  the  foot  of  whirh  is  the  solitary 
strict  nf  the  to'.vn,  ^^lliLh  iti  locc  hud  i,(Sfj  inhLibitiititi. 

The  ea.stlc  ssas  the  scat  of  ihc  counts  01  llic  Gruyrrt.  w)io  arc 
first  mentioned  in  1073.  fl)*^  name  is  said  to  come  irom  the 
word  gruyer,  meaning  tlie  officer  of  woods  and  forests,  but  the 
counts  bore  the  canting  arms  of  a  crane  (grue),  which  are  seen 
all  over  the  castle  and  the  lowii.  Thai  valiant  family  ended 
(in thekgitiiBate line)  wItJi  Count  Jifikhel  (d.  1575)  wboeeextra- 
vipace  and  couequent  indcbtednew  compelled  iiim  in  isss  to 
idl  Ma  domains  to  Bern  and  Fiibomt-  Bern  tooli  tbe  upper 
Sftline  valley  (it  still  keeps  Sunca  at  itt  head,  but  in  1798  lost 
tbe  Pays  d'£n-Haut  to  the  canton  du  Uman,  which  in  1803 
became  the  canton  of  Vaud).    Fribourg  took  the  rest  of  the 

couniy,  which  il  added  to  Bulle  and  Albeuvc  I  '.akeii  in  I5  <7  from 
ihc  bishop  of  Luii^.uiiiie;  ,  and  to  the  lordsiiip  of  J.iun  in  the  Jauu 
or  Jogne  valley  <bovight  in  150^-130.}  from  its  lurds),  in  order  to 
form  the  prcHont  administrative  district  of  (iruyiri;,  which  is 
not  ro-rxtensive  with  tlie  historical  county  of  tliat  iiame. 

Sec  the  materials  Cullcclvd  by  J.  J.  Hi»civ  and  iHabliiihed  in  stic- 
cenive  vols,  of  the  Mimvins  tt  doauunlt  ae  la  suisse  romande  .  .  . 
fMNtf.  A  rhisl.  (1851);  Hiitom  (a  vob.,  1855-1857);  and  Utmu- 
menlt  de  I'hisloire  (2  vol*.,  1867-1869);  K.  V.  von  Bonstettcn, 
Brirfe  uher  ein  schteeit.  Hirlenland  (1781)  (Kng.  tran».,  1784);  J. 
Rcichlcn,  La  Gruvtrt  iUuttrtt  (1890).  acq.:  H.  Rafmy.  La  Gruyire 
(iS4i7);  and  Zm  Alptt  JrUtmrgiaUtt,  by  many  authors  (Lausanne, 
1908).  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

GRYNAEUS  (or  GrynerI,  JOHANN  JAKOB  (1540-161-1, 
Sinss  Protestant  divine,  was  born  on  the  ist  of  October  1540  at 
Bern.  His  father,  Thomas  (151 3-1564),  was  for  a  time  profes»ir 
ot  ancient  languages  at  Basel  and  Bern,  but  afterwards  became 
paatorof  Rbtdn  in  Baden.  He  was  nephew  of  the  more  eminent 
SfBMQ  GtyDaena  ({.a.)'  Johann  waa  educated  at  Basel,  and  in 
1 559  received  an  anpoiBtmentaacHnte  to  hit  father.  In  1563  he 
proceeded  to  Tubin^n  for  the  puipose  of  completing  hil  tibco- 
iogical  studies,  and  in  1565  he  returned  to  RSteln  as  suceeator 
to  his  father.  Here  he  frit  compelled  to  abjure  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  to  renounce  the  formula 

Concordtir.  CriHrd  in  1S75  to  l!ie  rhair  of  Oli!  Testament 
exegesis  at  Basel,  he  bciattic  involved  in  uxipkasaul  cuillruvcfsy 
with  Simon  Sulzer  and  other  champions  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy; 
and  in  15'!4  he  wns  plnH  to  ncrcpt  an  invitation  to  assist  in  the 
restorati-ir.  ■)(  'he  uidversity  of  llei'Jelher;;.  Returning;  to  Basel 
in  1586,  after  Simoii  Sulzsr's  death,  as  anlistes  or  superintendent 
of  the  church  there  and  as  professor  of  the  New  Testamtnt.  he 
exerted  for  upwards  of  twenty-five  years  a  considerable  inflatntc 
upon  both  the  church  and  the  State  affairs  of  that  community, 
and  acquired  a  wide  reputation  as  a  skilful  theologian  of  the 
acbool  cir  tllifdi  ZiringU.  Amongst  other  labours  he  helped  to 
leoifuiiie  the  gypinasium  in  i$8&  Five  yean  before  hit  death 
he  became  totally  blind,  but  Continued  to  preadi  and  lecture 
till  his  death  on  the  13th  of  August  1617. 

Hi<i  many  works  include  rommentaries  on  various  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  The^ttogica  tketnmal*  «t  pnbituMta  (I9B«), 
and  a  coU<  <  [luu  i  f  patristic  literature  entitled  Jftw— wfa  iR  pmrum 
orlkodoxographa  (2  vol*.,  fol., 

GRYNAEUS,  SIMON  (i493~i54i),  German  scholar  and  theo- 
logian of  the  Refonnation,  son  of  Jacob  Gryner,  a  Swabian 
peaaaat,  was  bom  in  1493  at  Veiuringen,  in  HohenzoUcm- 
Slcnariagen.  He  adopted  the  name  Giynaeua  fnxn  the  epithet 
of  Apollo  in  Virgil.  He  was  a  achoolfdbw  with  lldandithDii 
at  rforzhcim,  whence  be  went  to  the  univenity  of  ^nenaa, 
distinguishing  himself  there  as  a  LaUnist  and  Giedan.  His 
appointment  as  rector  of  a  school  at  Buda  w.is  of  no  long  con- 
tinuance, hi!.  \  iews  excited  the  zeal  of  the  Dominicans  and  he 
thrown  into  prison  Gaining  his  freedom  at  the  inslame 
ol  Hungarian  magnates,  he  visited  Alelanchthon  at  V,  :ltt-nberg, 
ami  in  i;^:^  became  profe.'-ior  of  (ireek  at  the  university  of 
Ucidelbcrg,  being  in  addition  professor  of  Latin  from  1526. 
Hit  Zwiju^ian  viewof  the  Euchactit  diatuibed  hit  rdatioiit  with 
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hit  Catholie  coilleagncs.  From  1536  he  had  eoncaponded  with 

Oecolampadttts,  who  in  1529  invited  him  to  Basel,  which  Erasmus 
had  just  left.  The  university  being  disorganized,  Grynacus 
pjnrsurf!  his  studies,  and  in  15JI  visited  England  for  rest-arch 
in  libraries.  A  commendatory  letter  from  Erasmus  gained  him 
the  good  olTucs  of  Sir  Tiiomas  Mori\  lie  r<-turncd  to  Basel 
chtirged  with  the  task  of  collecting  the  opinions  of  continental 
reformers  oil  the  subject  of  Henry  VIII.'s  divorce,  and  was 
present  at  the  death  ot  Uecokmpadius  (Nov  24,  :53i).  He  now, 
while  holding  the  chair  of  Greek,  v.  .is  appointed  extraordinary 
professor  of  theology,  and  gave  exegctical  lectures  on  the  New 
Testament.  In  1534  Duke  Ulrich  called  hint  to  WUrttembcrg  in 
aid  of  the  reformation  there,  aa  well  as  for  the  neconatitution  ot 
the  untveisity  of  Tubingen,  whidk  he  carried  out  in  conceit  with 
AtnbnM^us  Blarer  of  Coostan&  Two  yean  later  he  bad  an  active 
hand  in  the  so<alled  Ftitt  Hdvetk  C"%ri*»  (the  worft  of 
Sw»s  divines  at  Basel  in  January  15^6);  also  in  the  oonferences 
which  urged  the  Swiss  acceptance  of  the  Wittenberg  Concord 

(li^til.  At  the  Worms  cunfc:rcnrc  fii-jo)  b,'twci-n  Cath.ilirs 
and  I'rotesiaiils  he  was  ihc  sole  rcpresesilativc  of  the  Swiis 
churches,  fieing  deputed  by  the  authorities  of  Hasel.  He  was 
carried  oft'  suddenly  in  his  prime  by  the  plag-ae  at  Hasel  on  the 
1st  of  .August  1541.  A  bnlliant  scholar,  a  mediatinR  theologian, 
and  personally  of  lovable  temperament,  his  iiuiueuce  was  great 
and  wisely  exercised.  Erasmus  and  GUvin  were  among  his 
correspondents.  His  diiel  works  were  Latin  vcrsionsof  Plutarch, 
Aristotle  and  Cbrysaston. 

His  son  Samuel  (1530-1599)  was  professor  of  jurisprudeoca 
at  Basel.  His  nephew  Thomas  (1512?-!  564)  was  professor  at 
Basel  and  minister  in  Baden,  and  left  four  distinguislied  ana 
of  whom  JOBANM  Jakob  (1540-1617)  waaaleadaria  tfa«  leligiota 
affairs  of  fiatdl  The  laat  of  the  direct  descendanu  of  Simon 
Gryuaeus  was  hit  naraeiahe  Sntow  (i7.>5-i799),  translator  into 
German  of  French  and  English  anti-deistical  works,  and  author 
of  a  version  of  the  Bible  in  modern  German  ((776). 

See  Bayle's  DtetUnmaire;  \V.  T.  Streubcr  in  Hauck's  ReeJene^ 
klopudie  (1899);  and  for  bihliography,  Strcuber's  S.  Grvnari  ffin- 
lolae  (IS (7).  (.\.  Go.*) 

ORYPHiUS,  ANDREAS  (1616  1664),  German  lyric  poet  and 
dramatist,  was  born  on  the  nth  of  October  idi6,  at  Gruuglugau 
in  Silesia,  where  his  father  was  a  clergyman.  The  family  name 
was  Greif,  latinized,  according  to  the  prevailing  fashion,  as 
Gryphius.  Left  early  an  orphan  and  driven  from  his  native 
town  by  the  troubles  of  tbe  Tltirty  Years'  War,  he  received  his 
schooling  in  various  places,  but  notably  at  Fnuistadi,  where  he 
enjoyed  an  excdlcot  clasdcal  cducatioo.  In  1634  he  became 
tutor  to  tbe  soos  of  the  emliicat  Jwritt  Geoqt  wan  Schanbom 
(1579-1637),  a  man  of  wide  ctdtiue  and  eonddecaUe  wealthy 
who,  after  filling  various  administrative  posts  and  writing  many 
erudite  volumes  on  law,  had  been  rewarded  by  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  11.  with  the  title  and  office  of  inij  erial  count-ji.ilatine 
(Pfalzgrtif).  Schonbom,  who  recognized  (Jryidiiui's,  genius, 
crowned  hini  /i.t/.j  I'lurnttus,  gave  him  ti  c  di;i|ijma  of  master 
ol  piiiioaupli)',  and  besiawed  on  him  a  patent  of  nobility,  thoutfh 
Gryphius  never  used  the  title.  A  month  later,  on  the  ^ird  of 
December  16^7,  Schbnborn  died;  and  next  year  Gryphius  weui 
tocontii'.nr  iiis  studies  at  Leiden,  where  he  remained  six  years, 
both  hearing  and  delivering  lectures.  Here  he  fell  under  the 
influence  of  the  great  Dutch  dramatists,  Pieter  Cornelissen  liooft 
(1581-1647)  and  Joost  van  den  Vondcl  (1587-1679),  who  largely 
determined  the  character  of  his  later  dnmatk  wodcs.  After 
traveOiag  in  Fnace,  Italy  and  South  Getmany,  CrjrpUits  settled 
fit  1647  at  Fnustndt,  whew  he  began  hit  dramatic  work,  and  In 
(650  waa  appointed  syndic  of  Gkigatt,  a  post  he  held  until  hfs 
death  on  the  i6th  of  July  1664.  A  short  tune  previously  he  had 
been  admitted  under  the  title  of  "The  Immortal"  into  the 
Fruchtbringende  Gcstllschtijt,  a  literary  society,  founded  in  1617 
by  I.n dwig, pnnceof  Anhak-KAthenonthemioddof  tlwltalisli 
academies. 

Gryphius  w.is  a  man  of  morbid  disposition,  and  hi.s  melanch.oly 
temperament,  fostered  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  childhood, 
is  Isiirgcly  reflected  in  hit  lyiio,  of  whkh  the  moat  fanioQB  am  tba 
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Kirdtktfiaiamke»  (1656).  His  best  works  sic  his  comedies, 
0B«  of  mA,  Ahmrda  Cmka,  tdtf  Hm  J>ei«r  SqtmOn  (1663), 
is  evidently  bued  on  tlw  csnk  episode  «f  ^ynunus  sod  Thisbe 
la  Tkt  MUammtr  Nigket  Dream.  Die  gdkbleDonirose  (1660), 
whkh  is  written  in  a  Silcsian  dialect,  contains  many  (ouches  of 
natural  simplicity  and  grace,  and  ranks  high  among  the  compara- 
liwly  boiall  number  of  German  dramas  uf  the  i7;h  century. 
Uon:hiiicnbrifax  ii(sf>%).  founded 


oil 


the  Miles  gloriosus  of 
laboured  attack  on  pcilantry.  Besides 

(iryphius  wrolL  five  traRfdic^. 


Plaulu.^,  is  a  rather 

tht-s-c  tlircc  comcdit'!,,  (iryphius  wrolL  five  traRfdic^.  In  all  of 
llicni  hii  tendency  is  to  bccume  wild  and  bomiiastic.  but  he 
had  the  merit  of  at  least  attempting  to  work  out  artistically 
conceived  plans,  and  there  are  occasional  flashes  both  of  passion 
and  of  imagination.  His  modcb  seem  to  have  l>ccn  Seneca  and 
Voiidel.  He  had  the  courage,  in  Caroltts  Stuardus  (1649)  to  deal 
wikli  events  of  bis  own  day;  1^  otlier  tcsfediesaie  Leo  Armeniut 
(1646);  Kolkarimm  mm  Gtrgfat  (ifis7)>  Caritmia  mi  C^mde 
(1657)  and  F«#A(jMHv  {iM^).  Ko  Geraiu  dnnntie  writer 
before  bin  bad  risen  to  so  lii^  a  level,  nor  bad  be  wortby 
successors  until  about  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century. 

\  complete  edition  of  Gryphius'*  dramas  and  lyric  poetry  has 
been  publisSied  by  H-  Pa!m  in  the  !*-rir"i  of  the  Stuttj;art  i.ileri.riwOie 
Vcrcin  (t  vok..  i*?!?.  INW,  VolanHn  of  sclwu-d  works  will 

be  found  in  W.  Muiler's  Bibitothek  der  deutscken  Uuhlcr  des  ijkn  \ 
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dsttoinf  wbidi  bas  been  Itkened  to  that  of 
approacbes  tbe  ent  of  its  retreat,  whence  at  nigbtfill  It ; 

in  search  of  its  food,  which,  so  far  as  is  known,  conskts  entirely 
of  oily  nuts  or  fruits,  belonging  especially  to  the  genera  Achras, 

Aipkan.:'i,  Lnuruh  and  P^it  holriu .  sonic  of  them  sought,  i(  would 
seem,  at  a  very  great  distanee,  lot  Funek  (  Buli.  AfJil.  Sc.  Bruxrlks 
Xi-  i>t.  2,  pj).  .^7t-.37")  states  thr-.t  in  the  stomach  of  one  he 
ohtaiiietl  at  ("ari;>^  he  found  the  seed  of  a  tree  which  he  believed 
did  nut  grow  nearer  than  So  leaKUCs.  The  hard,  indigestible 
seed  swallowed  l>y  the  gaacharo  are  found  in  quantities  on  the 
p.oor  and  the  ledi«;es  of  the  eaveins  it  frequents,  where  many  of 
them  tor  a  time  vef^etaie,  the  plants  thus  growing  being  etiolated 
from  want  of  light,  and,  acooidjng  to  travellers,  foming  a 
sii  Kutai  feature  of  the  gloomy  scene  which  these  places  ptcseot. 
The  gu&chaiofsaaid  to  build  a  bowl-like  nest  of  day,  in  wbldi 
it  lays  froBB  t«A  to  four  white  eggs,  with  a  smooth  bnt  ItistreleiB 
wibice,  raaemblinf  those  of  some  owb.  Tbe  young  soon  after 
tb^aie  batched  become  a  perfect  mass  of  fat,  and  while  yet  in 
the  nest  are  sought  by  the  Indians,  who  at  Caripi,  and  perhaps 
elsewhere,  make  a  special  business  of  taking  them  and  extracting 
the  oil  they  contain.  This  is  done  about  midsummer,  when 
by  the  ai<l  of  torches  and  lon>;  poles  many  thousands  of  the 
young  birds  are  slaughtered,  while  their  parents  in  alarm  and 


^22)  ».nA\n  ].'Vh%TM.nn'9  Devische  Dickter  des  ijttn  |  rat;e  hover  over  the  destroyers'  heads,  uttering  harsh  and 


Jairhuttderls  (t 

JahrhundttU  {\iio)  There  is  also  a  good  selection  by  H.  Palm  in  dcafcninR  cries.  The  jrrejise  is  melted  over  fires  kindled  at  the 
Kurscnner  s  Dtuttcht  Natufnalltleraiur. 


Sec  O.^  Klopp,  Andreas  Gryphius  ais  Djumnliker  (1851):  J.  Her- 
mann, Vber  Andreas  Gryphius  (1851);  T.  Wissowa,  Beilrdte  sur 
KenniHii  i,i>»  Andreas  Cryphtm'  J^ben  und  Schrifun  (1876);  J. 
\V\  -.icki,  Andrffis  Cryfihsu^  r!  la  tragidie  oUemnnde  ou  XVIl* 
ill-'      II  I  ,    Mannheimer,  Pir  Z,;,Tit  (fas  ^iwirfai  Cry/ifciM*  {l«;04 ). 

GUACilARO  (said  to  be  an  obsolete  Spanish  word  signifying 
one  that  cries,  moans  or  laments  loudly),  the  Spanish-American 
name  of  what  English  writers  call  the  oil'bird,  the  Stealornis 
ccripcnsis  of  ornithologists,  a  very  retnadtaUobird,  first  described 
by  Alexander  von  Hiunboldl  (Ksy.  mot  rJf.  ^giMMozta/e^ 
I.  413,  Eng.  tiaas.  lit  1191  Ob.  Zsaliffc  iL  141,  piL  lUv.) 
bom  his  own  observation  and  from  ounplea  obtained  by 
Ainii  J.  A.  Bonpland,  on  the  visit  of  those  two  travellers,  in 
September  17Q9,  to  a  cave  near  Carip£  (at  that  time  a  monastery 
of  Aragonese  Capuchins)  some  forty  miles  S.E.  of  Cumani 
on  the  fsortherii  coast  of  South  America-  A  few  ye.ars  later  it 
was  discovered,  says  Latham  it^ci;.  llni.  Birds,  i^z^,  vii.  ilt$), 
to  inhabit  Trinidad,  w  here  it  appears  to  bear  the  name  of  Dia- 
blolin;'  but  by  the  receipt  of  s|.ecnnens  procured  aUSarayacu 
in  Peru,  Cajaniaxca  in  the  i'eruvian  Andes,  and  Antioquia 
in  Colombia  il'roc.  Zool.  Socieiy,  1878,  pp.  139,  140;  1870, 
p.  532),  its  range  has  been  shown  to  be  much  greater  than  had 
been  supposed.  The  singularity  of  its  structure,  its  curious 
habits,  and  its  peculiar  economical  value  have  naturally  attracted 
no  little  attention  from  xoologists.  First  referring  it  to  the  genus 
CapriHudgiu,  its  oriajnal  describer  soon  saw  that  It  was  no  true 
toatsnckw.  It  was  snbsequently  aepoiated  as  formisg  a  aub- 
family,  and  baa  at  last  been  Kgaided  as  the  type  of  a  distinct 
family,  Steaiomithidae—Si  view  which,  though  not  put  forth  till 
1870  (Zool.  Record,  vi.  67),  seems  now  to  be  generally  deemed 
C'jrrecl.  lis  systemalii:  [Kisition,  liuwcver,  can  scarcely  be 
considered  settled,  for  Ihouyh  on  the  whole  its  prcdottiinating 
alliance  may  be  with  the  (_'i;p/'jnt;o'i;;'fi;c,  nearly  as  niu-.  h  niimity 
may  be  traced  to  the  Sln^uLu,  whi!e  it  jiossesses  some  characters 
in  which  it  differs  from  both  (I'rcc  ZiJi>/.  .Sei  .c/y,  1^7,^,  ]•;>■ 
526-533).  About  as  big  as  a  crow,  it»  piumage  e\h:l>[ts  the 
blended  tints  of  chocolate-colour  and  grey,  barred  ami  i>etM  died 
with  dark-brown  or  black,  and  spotted  in  places  with  white, 
that  prevail  in  the  two  families  just  named.  The  beak  is  hard, 
strong  and  deeply  notched,  the  nostrils  arc  prominent,  and  tbe 
gape  is  furnished  With  twelve  long  hairs  on  each  aide.  The  legs 
and  toes  are  comparatively  feeble,  but  tbe  wings  are  large.  In 
habits  the  guacharo  is  wholly  noctamal,  alwnbeting  by  day 
in  deep  and  dark  caverns  wlkb  tt  ftaqnoits  in  vast  numbers. 
Towards  evening  it  arouses  ilseff,  and,  with  croaking  and 

■  Not  to  be  confoundeii  witii  the  bird  SO  csUed  in  tlw  Fifacb 
Antilles,  which  is  a  petrel  (Oeitrtiatoi. 


cavern's  mouth,  run  into  earthen  pots,  and  preserved  for  use 
in  cooking  as  well  as  for  the  lighting  of  lamps.  It  is  said  to  be 
pure  and  limpid,  free  from  any  disagreeable  taste  or  smell,  and 
capable  of  being  kept  for  a  year  without  turning  rancid.  In 
Trinidad  tbe  young  are  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  for  the  table 
by  many,  though  aame  persons  object  to  their  peculiar  scent, 
which  rcaembks  that  of  a  cockroach  (BAiMs),  and  oooaeqaaDtty 
refuse  to  eat  them.  Tbe  dd  bitds  also,  according  to  E.  C. 
Taylor  (Ibis,  1S64,  p.  90),  have  a  Strong  crow-Uke  odour.  But 
one  species  of  the  genus  Sleelenis  is  known. 

In  addition  to  the  works  above  quoted  valuable  information  about 
this  cucioua  bird  may  be  found  under  the  following  references: 
L'Hemiliuer,  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  (1H36),  p.  60,  and  Nom.  Ann.  Mus. 
(iR.^Rl,  p.  7,21:  H.iutp»sier.  ftn:  Zool.  (i8-,Sl.  p.  \6i:  j,  Mti!!i:, 
^ffjusl'h.  Brr!  Ar,-i,l-  -iKjll,  p,  172,  and  ,-!ri«lr  f<!<-  .-U:,:!.  :ihl:^:i, 
pp.  [-11,  tics  Murs,  Rev.  khA.  (1843),  p.  33,  and  0<4.  Ot«.  pp.  360- 
363;  Blanchard,  i4nii.  Mus.  (1S59),  xi.  pi.  4,  fig.  30:  K6niff>Wait-> 
hauocn,  Journ.  fiir  Orn.  (1868).  pp.  384-387:  CToering,  Varrasia 
(xhfrTi),  ],p.  .Mniii',         (1^73),  pp.  8l-W>.  {.\.  N-) 

GUACO,  lIUAto  or  CIlav),  aiM)  Vejuco  and  Jiejuco,  lerms 
applied  to  various  Central  and  South  American  and  West  Indian 
plants,  in  repute  ior  curative  virtues.  The  Indians  and  negroes 
of  Colombia  believe  the  plants  known  to  them  as  guaco  to 
have  been  so  named  after  a  species  of  kite,  thus  designated  in 
imitation  of  its  cry,  which  they  say  attracts  to  it  the  snakes 
tliat  serve  it  principally  for  food ;  they  further  hold  the  tradition 
that  their  antidotal  qualities  were  discovered  tbnw^  the 

observation  that  the  bird  eau  of  tlieir  leaves,  and  even  spieads 
the  juice  of  the  same  on  ita  wings,  during  contests  with  its 
prey.  The  disputes  that  have  arisen  as  to  what  is  "  the  true 

guaco  "  are  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  fact  that  tbe  names 

o!  the  .An'.eriian  Indians  for  all  natural  objects  are  generic,  and 
their  Renera  not  always  in  coincideiiLe  with  those  ol  natur;ilists. 
Thus  any  twininj;  piaiu  with  a  heart  shaped  le.d,  white  and  green 
ab  ive  djid  puipic  beneath,  i?  c.dled  by  ;l;en'.  guato  (R.  Spruce, 
in  I  loward's  .V<:i<c'.'i]  Qmntilo^i  :,  "  C'inihc'na  succirubra,"  p.  33, 
note).  What  is  must  commonly  rccogimed  in  Colombia  as 
guaco,  or  Vejuto  del  guaco,  would  appear  to  be  Mikonia  Guaco 
(Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  PI.  iquinox.  ii.  84,  pi.  105,  1809), 
a  climbing  Composite  plant  of  the  tribe  Empaloriacear,  affecting 
moist  and  shady  situations,  and  having  a  much-branched  and 
deep-growing  root,  variegated,  serrate,  opposite  leaves  and  dull* 
white  flowers,  in  axillary  clusteitb  The  whole  .plant  emiu  a 
disagreeable  odour.  It  is  suted  tb«t  0»  Indiajia  of  Central 
America,  after  having  "  guaconined "  thanBcivea,  ij^  taken 
guaco,  c-itch  w!th  impunity  the  most  dangerous  snakes,  which 
wrilheinthcir  hands  as  though  touched  by  abotiron(B.  Secmann, 
Hooker's  Journ.  oj  £oL  v.  76,  t&Sih         odour  alone  of  guaco 
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has  been  said  to  cause  in  snaket  a  slate  of  »tupor  anJ  torpidity; 
and  Humboldt,  who  observed  that  the  near  apjjioach  ol  a  rod 
Ueeped  in  guaco-juicc  was  obDoxious  to  the  venomous  Coluber 
corMinm,  was  oC  opinion  that  inoculation  with  it  imparts  to  the 
perspiration  an  odour  which  makes  reptiles  unwilling  to  bite. 
Tke  drug  is  not  used  in  modern  therapeutics. 

OUADALAJA&At  m  inland  dty  til  Mexico  «ad  o^rfUd  cA  lite 
state  of  JaiiKo,  375  in.  (dina)  W.N.W.  of  the  Fedenl  capital, 
in  lat.  20'  41'  10'  N.,  loot.  103*  ax'  15'  W.  Pop.  (1S95) 
^3,034;  (1900)  ioi.mB.  Gittdalafan  ia  served  by  a  short 
hrancli  of  the  Mexican  Central  railway  from  Irapualo. 
The  city  is  in  the  Anteniarac  vaUey  near  the  Rio  Grande  dc 
S.nitiago,  509;  ft.  above  sea-level.  Its  climate  ii  dry,  inildand 
hc.iUliy,  ibuugh  subject  to  sudden  changes.  Ihe  tity  is  well 
buiit,  with  slraighi  and  •.veil  p.ivcd  streets,  numerous  pkuas, 
public  gardens  and  siaady  prun.cnade^.  Its  public  services 
incl.i<l«  ir  imways  and  electric  liKlHiiiK.  ihc  juanacailan  falls 
of  the  Rio  Grande  near  the  city  furitishiug  the  electric  power. 
Guadalajara  is  an  episcopal  sec,  and  its  cathedral,  built  between 
1 57 1  and  1618,  is  one  of  tlK  krgest  and  moit  elaborately 
decorated  churches  in  Miirico.  The  govcmnwitt  palace,  which 
like  the  cathedral  facta  npon  the  ptoMa  mayoTt  i»  generally 
considered  one  of  the  finest  apcdmeiia  «f  Span^  annitectuie 
in  Ueaipa.  Other  imporfanit  edilioas  and  inatitntioiia  are  the 
luiveinty,  with  iu  Bchmb  of  law  and  medicitK,  the  mint,  buOt 
in  181 1,  the  modern  national  college  and  high  schools,  a  public 
library  of  over  28,000  volumes,  an  episcopal  seminary,  an 
academy  of  fine  arts,  the  Teatro  Dcgt  llad  ^,  and  the  large  modern 
granite  building  of  the  penitentiary.  1  hire  are  many  interesting 
churchi'S  iir.d  cii'vi.'n  cuiivcnluil  cslaljlishmcnls  in  the  rily. 
Charitable  instituti(]r..s  <ii  a  higll  character  are  also  prominent, 
among  which  are  the  Hoapicio,  which  includes  an  asylum  [or 
the  aged,  iutirm,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  foundlings  and  orphans, 
a  primary  school  for  both  sexes,  and  a  girb'  training  ^school, 
and  the  Hospital  de  San  Miguel  de  Belen,  which  is  a  hospital, 
an  insane  asylum,  and  a  school  for  little  children.  One  of  the 
most  popular  public  resorts  of  the  city  is  the  Poito,  a  beautifitl 
drive  and  promenade  extending  along  both  basics  of  tbe  Rio  San 
Juao  de  Dios  for  bl  and  terminating  in  (he  g/giwrfa^  or  public 
gardes.  Hw  dty  has  a  food  water-supply,  derived  Cram  springs 
and  b«W)fht  in  thiottpfr  an  aqnednct  8  m.  long.  Guadalajara 
is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  agricultural  dist  rict  and  »  an  important 
rommercial  town,  but  the  city  is  chitJly  di.^iin^'uished  as  the 
centre  of  the  iron,  steel  ;^ri<l  class  indu?>trics  of  Mexico.  Itlsalso 
widely  known  for  the  artistic  j^Kittcry  t^ianufacturcfl  hy  the 
Indians  ol  the  city  avA  uI  ils  suburb.  San  I'cfiri).  AtimnR  olhrr 
prominent  ittdustrics  ;ire  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolU-n  i 
goods,  leather,  furniture,  hats  and  swrelmeuts.  Guadaiajara 
was  founded  in  1531  by  Nuiio  dc  Guzman,  and  became  the  seat 
of  a  bishop  in  1549.  The  Calderon  bridge  near  the  city  was  the 
scene  of  a  serious  defeat  of  the  revolutionists  under  Flidalgo  in 
January  181 1.  Tbe  severe  earthquake  of  the  31SI  of  May  18 1 8 
partially  destroyed  the  two  cathedral  steeples;  and  that  of  the 
t  itb  of  March  1875  damaged  maiqrol  the  larger  buildings.  The 
populatkm  Indndes  hige  Indian  «m1  nsstbo  deiaents. 

OttAftAlAJMIA,  a  provlace  of  central  Spain,  formed  In  iSjj 
of  districts  taken  from  New  Castile;  bounded  on  the  K.  by 
Scgovna,  Soria  and  Saragossa,  E.  by  Saragossa  and  Tcmct, 
S.  by  Cuchca  and  W.  by  Madrid.  I*op.  (iqoo)  300,18^1;  aica. 
4676  s<|.  m.  Along  the  northern  frontier  of  Gundnhijnra  r.^i'  the 
lofty  Guadarrama  mountains,  culminsitirur  in  thi-  inaks  cf  l.a 
Cebollcra  (6055  ft.)  and  Occjon  (67-^  it.:;  the  rr;.t  of  the 
province,  apart  from  several  lower  ranges  in  the  esisf,  belongs 
to  the  cle'.  atc.i  plateau  of  Xew  Castile,  and  h,is  a  level  or  slightly 
undulating  surface,  which  fnnn?  the  ypper  basin  of  the  river 
TagttS,  and  is  watered  tiy  ii;,  tributaries  the  Tajufta,  Henarcs, 
Janma  and  Gallo.  The  climate  of  this  region,  as  of  Castile 
genetallyt  is  marked  by  the  entrcmc  severity  of  its  winter  cold 
and  snmitwr  heat;  tbe  soil  varies  very  much  in  quality,  but 
is  fertile  enoii^  ta  many  distiietSi  notably  the  comlands  of  the 
Alearria,  towards  the  south.  Few  of  the  oork  and  cak  forests 
whsdi  tonneriy  covered  tbe  awn&lains  have  eicaped  destruction ; 


and  the  higher  tracts  of  land  are  mainly  pa.sture  for  the  sheep 
at\d  go.its  wilicli  lorin  the  principal  wealth  of  the  |>casantry. 
Grain,  olive  oii,  wme,  sadron,  silk  and  tlax  are  produced,  but 
agriculture  makes  little  progress,  owing  to  defective  com- 
munications and  unscientific  farming.  In  IQ03,  the  only 
minerals  worked  were  common  salt  and  silver,  and  the  total 
output  of  the  mines  was  valued  at  f^^fioa^  n«poeits  of  iroo* 
lead  and  gold  also  exist  and  wen  worked  hy  the  Rooanti  but 
their  exploitation  proved  unprofitable  wliai  iaww«d  In  tlii« 
iQth  century.  Trade  is  stagnant  and  the  local  industries  are 
those  cummon  to  almost  all  Spanish  towns  and  villages,  such  as 
the  manufacture  of  coarse  cloth  and  pottery.  Tbe  Madrid- 
.Sa.Mfiosia  railway  traverses  the  province  for  70  m.;  t^ie  roads 
arc  ill-kt:pi  and  insufficient.  Guadalajara  (11,144)  is  the  capital, 
and  the  only  town  with  more  than  5000  inhabitants;  Molina 
dc  Aragon,  a  fortifiwi  town  buiit  at  fhe  foot  of  the  Ptirt^incras 
de  MoUna  (2500-51^3  fl.i,  and  t>n  the  riKht  bank  of  the  flailo, 
a  tributary  of  the  Tagus,  is  of  some  imporiance  as  an  agricultural 
centre.  SiguBnza,  on  the  railway,  is  an  episcopal  dty,  with  • 
line  Romanesque  cathedral  dating  from  the  nth  century.  It 
is  probably  theuident  Stgontia,  founded  in  218  B.C.  by  refugees 
from  Sagunttun.  The  population  of  the  pcovioce,  which  nunAaft 
only  4a  per  sq.  m.,  decreased  slightly  between  1S70  and  tpoo^ 
and  extreme  poverty  oompeia  many  funlBca  to  emignte  (see 
also  Castiu). 

GUADALAJARA,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  province  of 
Guadalajara,  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  river  Henarcs,  and  un 
the  Madrid -Sar.Tgoss'i  r.iilway,  ^^5  111.  K.X.E.  ol  Madrid.  Po;c 
{\iioo\  ir,:4.t.  tluaiialajara  l•^  a  picturesque  town,  occupying 
.1  soinewh;i;  n'.erilc  plain,  2100  ft.  ;-lici\(-  'hi'  se.i.  A  Roman 
aijiieikicl  and  the  Roraars  foundations  of  the  bridge  built  in 
across  the  llennres  hear  witt:ess  to  it.-  anlitjuity.  Under 
Roman  and  Visigothic  rule  il  was  known  as  Arriaca  or  Caraca: 
its  present  name,  which  sometimes  appears  in  medieval  chronicles 
as  Godflfare,  represents  tbe  Wtd-al-hajarah,  or  "  Valley  of 
Stones,"  of  the  Moon,  who  oocnpicd  the  town  from  714  until 
1081,  when  it  was  capttured  by  Alvar  YaAes  de  Minaya,a  cemnde 
of  the  more  famous  Cid.  The  eliurch  of  Santa  Maria  contains 
the  image  of  the  "Virgin  of  Battles,"  which  acoompeaied 
Alphonso  VI.  of  Csstile  (1071-1109)  on  Ida  campaigns  against 
the  Moots;  and  there  arc  several  other  ancient  and  interesting 
churches  in  Guadalaj.\ra,  besides  two  palaces,  dating  from  the 
1 51  h  century,  and  built  with  that  filend  of  Christian  and  Moori-sh 
architecture  whicli  S|ianiar<ls  call  the  .U.'frfc/i.r  style.  The  more 
import  art  of  thi  sf  is  the  [>alacc  of  the  ciicai  hoiisc  del  Infantado. 
formerly  owned  by  the  Mvndoza  t'amily,  whose  punlf/fn,  or 
n-auso'eu:Tl,  added  between  1696  and  i-jo  to  the  1  ^th  lentury 
church  of  San  Francisco,  is  remarkable  for  the  rich  stulplure 
of  its  tombs.  The  town  and  pro\nncial  halls  date  f/om  1585, 
and  the  college  of  engineers  was  originally  built  by  Philip  \'.. 
early  in  the  i8th  century,  as  a  cloth  factory."  BfaiMftctures  of 
soap,  leather,  woollen  fabrics  and  bricks  have  superseded  the 
original  cloth-weaving  industr)'  for  which  Guadalajara  was  long 
celebiated;  there  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  agricultural 
pMducb 

flVAMUIUlVIB  (ancient  Aiscff,  Moorish  Waitet  Kchir,  "the 
Great  River  a  ilvcr  of  southern  Spain.  What  is  regarded  as 
the  main  stream  rises  4475  ft.  above  sca-lcvel  between  the 
>'ierra  de  Cazorla  and  Sierra  del  Pozo,  in  the  province  of  Jacn. 
It  does  not  bcrome  a  l.iri.'e  river  utii  i!  :l  is  joined  by  the  Guadiana 
Mennr  i  (iuidianamenot)  ou  Lhc  left,  and  the  Guadalimar  on  the 
rii-ht.  Lower  down  it  receives  many  ti-d.jutaric-.  the  chief  being 
the  iietiil  or  Jenil,  from  the  lelt.  'lhc  gcnerel  direction  of  the 
river  is  west  by  south,  but  a  few  miles  above  Seville  it  change* 
to  south  by  west.  Below  Coria  it  traverses  the  series  of  broad 
fcn.i  known  as  Las  Marismas,  the  greatest  area  of  swamp  in  the 
Iberian  Peninsula.  Here  it  forms  two  subsidiary  channels,  I  he 
western  %i  M  ,  the  eastt^rn  12  m.  long,  which  rejoin  the  main 
stream  on  the  borders  of  <he  province  of  Cadis.  Below  Sanlficar 
the  river  enters  the  Atlibntic  after  a  total  awise  of  360  m. 
It  diainsan  area  of  ST,a6|sq.  m.  Theugbthedwrteitef  thegreat 
rivers  of  the  peninsula,  it^ia  the  only  one  which  ihnM  at  all  seasons 
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with  a  fun  Atttaa,  bdwJnliairiBler  if  the  i»in>,  ia  hmmw  lif 

the  melted  sno<in  of  the  sSemKBTids.  fothetineof  thtUoon 

i[  Hiis  uuviKiiblc  up  [>i  Cordova,  but  owing  to  the accumuUtion 
of  silt  in  lis  lower  reaches  it  is  now  only  navigable  up  to  Seville 
by  V-    M  L   .  I  1  :  :o  lo  I  500  Ions. 

GUADELOUPE,  a  French  culony  in  the  West  Indies,  lying 
between  the  Brilishisiaiidsol  Montscrr.it  on  the  jN., and  DominK  a 
on  the  S.,  helvs'tcn  15"  jg'  and  16''  20'  \.  and  61"  31'  and  t>i''  50' 
W.  It  consists  of  two  entirely  distinct  islands,  separated  by  a 
narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  Kiv((>re  Salee  (Salt  river),  varyiikg  Irom 
toe  ft.  lo  400  ft.  in  width  and  navigable  for  small  vessels.  The 
western  island,  a  rugged  mass  of  ridges,  peaks  and  lofty  uplands, 
ik  called  Bassc-Tcrrc,  while  the  eastern  and  smaller  island,  the 
leal  low-Und,  i»  koown  w  Gnuide-Tein.  A  siwionB  fidge  runs 
tlumi^  Bai«fr>Taiie  irom  N.  to  &  In  tltt  nortb-irtst  tite»  tlio 
MdiofGRMMMimtMiie(>j7oftJ,ft«mwliichdnq»flpimi»diMe 
IB  dl  didKtiou;  meat  the  taiddl*  of  the  west  coast  ue  the  twia 
heights  of  Les  Mamelles  (2536  ft.  and  3368  ft  ).  Farther  south 
the  highest  elevation  is  attained  in  La  Soufiiere  (4000  ft.).  In 
I7ij7  this  volcano  was  active,  and  in  its  convubions  laid 

ocveral  towns  in  ruins;  but  a  lew  thermal  springs  and  Soltularas 
emitting  vapour  are  now  its  only  sik{iis  oi  activity.  The  range 
terminates  iii  the  extreme  south  ui  ihe  jagged  peak  of  Caraibc 
(j  joo  it.).  Ha&sc-  i  crrc  is  supremely  beautiful,  its  cloud-capped 
mountains  imog  clothed  with  a  mantle  of  luxuriant  vegetation. 
On  Grande-Terre  the  highest  elevation  is  only  450  ft.,  and  this 
island  is  the  seat  of  extenaive  augar  plantations.  It  consists  of 
a  plain  composed  mainly  of  IfaMKone  and  a  conglomerate  of  sand 
and  ixokien  ihdli  known  as  macomne  dc  bon  dim,  much  wed  for 
builtUag.  The  bay  between  the  two  sections  of  GunMoupe 
m  the  north  is  cslled  Gi»ad  Cid-de-Siic  Marin,  that  on  the 
wmth  being  Petit  Cal4e-SM  Mean.  Baaae-Tem  (3/64  sq.  m.) 
is  »8  m.  long  by  17  m.  to  15  m.  wide;  Grande-Terre  (»SS  "> ) 
is  23  m.  long  from  N.  to  S.,  of  irregular  shape,  with  a  long 
peninsula,  Chateaux  Point,  stretching  from  the  south-eaatcrn 
extremity.  Basse  It r re  is  watered  by  considerable  number 
o)  streams,  most  oi  which  in  tbc  rainy  season  are  liable  to  sudden 
tliHKls  (locally  ciiilcd  galiims),  but  Urande-Terre  is  practically 
destitute  of  springs,  and  the  watflr«u|iply  ia  derived  almost 
entirely  from  pondsand  cisterns. 

The  west  half  ol  the  isiand  con.sists  of  a  lounii.ilion  of  old 
eruptive  rocks  upon  which  rest  the  recent  accumutauons  of  the 
great  volcanic  cones,  together  with  mechanical  deposits  derived 
from  the  denudation  of  the  older  rocks.  Grandc-Tcrre  on  the 
ether  hand,  consists'  chiefly  of  nearly  horizontal  limcsiones 
lying  coofonnaUy  vpoo  a  series  of  hoe  tafia  aad  ashes,  the  whole 
hdooging  to  the  early  part  df  the  Twtlaiy  i^aleB  (pfofaoUy 
EoccaeandOUguccnc).  Qriresional daperilaaf mailaadlinieatcae 
af  late  PKocene  age  rest  noconforaiably  apon  these  older  beds; 
and  near  the  coa^t  there  are  raised  coral  reefs  of  modern  date. 

The  mean  annual  tpmperature  is  78"  F.,  and  the  minimum 
fii°  I".,  .ind  the  maximum  loi'  F.  From  July  to  .Nnvet-iljrr 
iit*a\ y  rains  fall,  the  annual  average  on  the  coiisl  txin^;  in., 
while  in  the  interior  it  is  much  greater.  Giutdcloupr  is  subject 
to  terrible  storms.  In  1625  a  hurricane  destroyed  the  io.mi  ot 
Basse- Tcrre.  and  Grand  Bourg  in  Marie  Galante  suffered  a 
like  fate  in  1S65.  The  soil  is  rich  and  fruitful,  sugar  having  long 
been  its  staple  psodnet.  The  other  crops  include  cereals,  cocoa, 
cotton,  manioc,  yams  nnd  rubber;  tobacco,  vanilla,  coffee  and 
booaDas  are  grown,  but  iu  sni;iUeT  quantities.  Over  30%  of  tbc 
total  atea  is  ludM  cuitiwtion,  and  of  this  ntwre  than  30%  ia 
under  sugar.  The  eeatna  of  this  indastiy  ate  St  Aane,  Fafat«4* 
Pitie  and  La  Uad^  whese  theee  are  wfH-eqnipiied.KSiaw,  md 
then  is  abo  a  large  wAve  at  Baase-T^rre.  The  fonsn,  confined 
to  the  island  of  Basse-Tcrrc,  arc  citensivc  and  rich  in  valuable 
woods,  but.  being  difficult  of  access.  Jirc  itot  worked.  Salt  and 
sulphur  are  the  only  minerals  extracted,  and  ni  addition  to  the 
iugar  Uiims,  there  arc  factories  for  the  iii.ikini!  t  f  run;,  ii'raeurs, 
chocolate,  besides  fruit-canning  works  .mn  tannrriei.  1  raiice 
takes  most  of  the  cxpoits;  and  next  to  France,  the  United 
States.  Great  Britain  aodliMiiaafetheoovntiieaniaBtintieRited 
in  the  import  trade. 


The  iBhabitaota  of  GwddoopeooBflist  of  a  few  wUte  officials 

and  pfawten,  a  few  Bast  Indian  imniigianta  from  the  French 

possessions  in  India,  and  the  rest  negroes  and  mulattoes.  These 
mulattoes  are  famous  for  their  grace  and  beauty  of  both  form 
and  feature.  The  women  greatly  outnumber  the  men,  and  there 
is  a  \  ery  large  percentage  of  illegitimate  births.  Pop.  (igoo) 
I S  J,  1 1  ?. 

The  governor  is  n.ssi.itcd  by  a  privy  council,  a  director  of  the; 
Interior,  a  procurator-general  jinri  a  paymaster,  and  there  is 
also  an  elected  legi:iiaiivu  council  ot  jo  memtiers.  The  colony 
forms  a  depart  nicnt  of  France  and  is  represented  in  the  French 
parliament  by  a  senator  and  two  deputies.  Pohtical  cIcaioDS 
are  very  eagerly  contested,  the  midnttO  (leaMOt  always  Stliviog 
to  gain  the  prcpoodeiance  of  power. 

The  seat  irf  tovenuneot,  el  the  Apostolic  sdministratinm  and 
of  the  court  of  appeal  ia  at  Basse  Twia(7T6a)»wWdi  is  aituated 
«a  the  aooth-west  cosat  of  the  iafamd  of  that  nane.  It  Is 
a  picturesque,  healthy  town  standing  on  an  open  madatead. 
Pointe-a-Pitrc  (i7,»4j),  the  largest  town,  lies  in  Grande-Terre 

near  1  he  mouth  ol  t.hc  Riviere  -Salee.  Its  excellent  harbour  has 
made  it  the  eluef  j>otl  aaid  commercial  capital  of  the  colony. 
Le  .\loule  1  10..578)  on  the  east  coast  of  (jrande  Terie  dues  a 
considerable  export  trade  in  bugnr,  despUe  its  p.oor  harb<uir. 
Of  the  other  towns,  St  Anne  (o4<37,i,  Morne  a  ITCau  I'etit 
Canal  (6748),  St  Frangois  (5365),  i'et-'i  Bourg  ^51 10)  and  Trois 
Rivieres  (5016),  are  the  most  important. 

Round  Guadeloupe  are  grouped  its  depeadeiiciea,  namely. 
La  Desiradc,  6  m.  E.,  a  narrow  rugged  iafamd  10  sq.  nb  in  arsa; 
T^farie  Galante  t6  m.  S.E.  Les  Saintea,  a  group  of  seven  small 
islaiuL,  7  m.  S,,  one  of  the  strategic  points  of  the  Antilles, 
with  a  msgBifWrnt  and  ataonily  iMtihed  naval  harboiix;  St 
Martin,  14a  n.  K^N.W.;  aadflt  BttthohMww,  130  m.  N.N.W. 

akiary,—<3niA^impe  was  discoveied  hgr  Cahunhwa  in  i4t|« 
and  received  its  name  in  honour  of  the  monasteiy  of  S.  hfana 
de  Guadalupe  at  Estremadura  in  Sp.iin.  In  1635  I'Dlive  and 
Duplcssis  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  French  Company 
of  the  Islands  rif  America,  and  I'Ollve  exterminated  the  t'aribs 
with  greut  cruelty,  hour  chartered  companies  v,eii;  ruiucd  in 
their  attempts  to  colon'./c  the  island,  and  in  1674  it  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  French  crown  and  long  remained  a 
dependency  of  Martininue.  After  unsuccessful  altempis  in  i(>66, 
i6qi  and  1703,  the  British  captured  the  island  in  1759,  and 
held  it  for  four  years.  Goadetoupe  was  finally  separated  from 
Martinique  in  1775,  but  it  remained  under  the  governor  of  the 
French  Windward  Islands.    In  1783  Rodney  defeated  the  French 

fleet  near  the  iiJaad,  and  the  British  again  obtained  pesseiaion 
In  Apifl  t7M«  hot  in  the  foBawtag  amunar  they  were  driven  oat 
by  ^nctor  Hiiguas  with  the  aariatance  of  the  alavea  whooi  he  had 
libentedfnr  the  poipoae.  fa  iSea  Bonaparte,  tlien  flat  C0Bawl» 
sent  an  expedition  to  the  island  In  order  lo  re-establish  alaArciy, 
but,  after  a  heroic  defence,  many  of  (he  negroes  preferred  suicide 
to  submission.  During  the  Hundred  Days  in  1810,  the  British 
once  more  occupied  the  island,  but,  in  spite  of  its  cesisjgnio 
Sweden  bv  the  treaty  of  i.Si  f  and  a  French  invasion  in  1814, 
they  tli<l  not  withdraw  till  liib.  Between  i.sid  and  !8J5  the 
Code  ol  l2\ss  peculiar  to  the  island  was  intro^luced.  Municipal 
inaiitutions  w,  re  es;ablishcd  in  1637;  and  slavery  was  finally 
aboiishei  1  .n  1 :  ■'. 

QUAOBT.  MARGUERITE  tUE  (1753-1794).  French  Revolu- 
tionist, was  born  at  St  Emilion  near  Bordeaux  on  the  3ctb 
of  July  1758.  When  the  Revolution  broke  out  he  bad  already 
gabled  a  ieputatfa»  as  a  bnliiant.  advocate  at  Botdeanx.  I* 
itvo  he  was  made  adaaliiistcatorof  the  QRoade  and  in  1791 
praidcsit  of  the  erinunal  tiflmnal.  In  tfaia  year  he  was  elected 
to  the  Legislative  Assembly  as  one  of  the  brilliant  gfonp  d 
deputies  known  subsequently  as  Girondins  or  Girondists.  Aa 
a  supporter  of  the  constitution  of  lygi  he  joined  the  Jacnbin 
chilr,  and  here  and  in  the  .\sseiriljly  became  an  eloquent  advocate 
of  all  the  mea-surcs  directed  a^.Tinst  re.:d  or  supposed  trailorj,  lo 
the  cODililu!  ion.  Uc  bitterly  attacked  the  miaisters  of  Ixiais 
XVI.,  and  was  larpeiy  instrumental  in  forcing  the  kirjt!  to  accept 

the  Gtmadist  mloisuy  of  the  isth  of  2rfarch  1793-  Ue  was 
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an  unteiit  wlviime  of  the  poUcy  of  fbicing  Louis  XVI.  into 
kamony  with  the  R«volutioii-,  moved  (May  3)  tlw  d^mitsal 
of  the  king's  non-juring  camfeaior,  for  the  banishment  of  all 
non-juring  priests  (May  16),  for  the  dbbaadneat  of  the  royal 
g  jar  i  (May  30),  and  the  fonnatloB  ia  Paris  of  a  camp  of  JtdMs 
(June  4).  He  remained  a  royalist,  however,  and  with  Gensonn6 
and  Vergniaud  cvlh  iiiWrtisid  a  letter  to  the  king  soliciting  .1 
private  inJervitv, .  \Vh;xtevcr  nefitotiations  may  have  resulted, 
hir.si  vLT.  were  cut  short  by  the  insurrection  of  the  loth  of 
August.  Gi;  idct,  who  firi-siiied  over  the  Assembly  during  part 
of  this  fateful  liay,  put  himself  if.lo  v:ne.rou4  opposition  lo  Ihc 

insurrectionary  Cummuae  of  Paris,  and  it  \\"a^  on  his  motion 
that  on  the  joth  of  August  the  Assembly  vote  l  its  dissolution — 
a  decision  reversed  un  the  follciwine  d  iy  In  Stpt ember  (iuadet 
was  returned  by  a  larpc  majority  a-i  dej)uty  to  the  Convention. 
At  the  txial  of  Louis  XVL  he  voted  for  an  appeal  to  the  people 
and  for  the  death  ienteaoe,  but  with  a  le^ile  peii^ng  appeal. 
Ta  Mafch  17913  he  had  aevecd  oonfeicnccanrith  DaotOB,  who  was 
anxiotu  to  bring  about  a  nppteiemenl  between  the  Girondists 
and  the  Mountain  during  the  war  in  La  Vendue,  but  be  un- 
conditionally refused  to  join  hands  with  the  man  whom  he  held 
responsible  for  the  massacre*  of  Si  ptemficr,  Tr'.vjh.Til  in  if-.e  f  ill 
of  the  Girondists,  and  hi';  .irrest  heinK  licercL-d  on  the  jud  o( 
June  171)^  he  tied  to  ('urn,  und  afterwards  hid  in  hi<i  father's 
hou>e  It  St  f.milion  He  was  discovered  and  taken  to  Bordeaux, 
where,  i.frer  hii~  identity  had  been cstabfishcd, he was  gttillotined 
on  the  i-th  of  June  1794. 

See  J,  (e.i.idet,  Les  Girondins  {f^ris.  ik>V-,'i:  ,uid  V,  A,  Anlard, 
Lu  Oraieurs  dt  ta  Ugitiativt  etdela  conventton  ^I'ans,  imi  ed.,  1906). 

QVADIAIIA  (anc.  Anas,  Moorish  Wadi  Ana),  a  river  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  The  Guadiana  was  long  believed  to  rise  in  the 
hnrtand  Imown  as  the  Campo  de  MonticI,  ivhcrc  a  chain  of  small 
lakes,  the  Lagunas  de  Rmdeia  (partly  in  Qudad  Real,  partly 
In  Albacete),  are  Ihilced  tofether  Iqr  the  Guadiana  Ait«  or  Upper 
Guadiana.  This  stream  flows  ikorth-weatwaid  from  the  bist 
lake  and  vanbhes  undergronnd  within  3  m.  of  the  river  Zaocara 
or  Gigitela.  About  jj  m.  S.W.  of  the  point  of  disappearance, 
the  Guadiana  .\lto  was  believed  to  re-emerge  in  the  form  of 
several  large  springs,  which  form  numerous  lakes  near  the 
Zancara  and  arc  known  as  the  "  eyes  of  the  Guadiana"  (l«s 
ojos  dt  Guadi'^iiti  i.  The  stTCiti^i  w  h.i.  h  ronnei  ts  them  with  the 
Zancara  is  called  the  (luadiana  iJajo  or  Lower  Guadiana.  It  is 
now  known  thai  the  (iuadiana  Alto  has  no  such  1  ourse,  hut 
flows  underground  to  the  Zancara  itself,  which  is  the  true 
"  Upper  Guadiana."  The  Zancara  rises  near  the  source  of  the 
Jucar,  in  the  east  of  the  tableland  of  La  Mancha;  thence  it 
flows  westward,  assuming  the  ti.iriie  of  Guadiana  near  Ciudad 
Real,  and  reaching  the  Portuguese  froniier  6  m.  S.W.  of  Badajos. 
In  piercing  the  Steria  Movena  it  foms  a  leriea  of  foaming  rapids, 
aa4  beglBatobe  BBi^sblcat  Hertola,  41 B.  fraBhanw^ 
Ftom  the  oeighbovffaoDd  «(  Badajos  it  foms  the  boandary 
between  Spain  and  Portugal  as  far  as  a  point  near  Honsaraz, 
where  it  receives  the  small  river  Priega  MuAoz  on  the  left,  and 
[iis5e>  into  Portuguese  territory,  -viih  a  southerly  direction. 
At  I'umario  it  a^ain  becomes  a  frontier  stream  and  forms  a 
broad  estn.iry  :s  rn  lonj.';.  It  enters  the  (Itilt  <it  Cadi/  Nelwcen 
the  Portuguese  lown  of  \  dla  Real  dr  S.mto  Antonio  and  the 
Spanish  Ayanionte,  alter  a  tot.d  tourse  of  sio  m.  I;s  mnulh 
is  divided  by  sandbanks  into  many  channels.  The  Guadiana 
drains  an  Jirca  of  31.040  sq.  m.  Its  principal  tributaries  arc 
the  Zuj.-ir,  JabaI6n,  Matachel  and  Ardila  from  tlie  leit;  the 
Bull.ique,  Kuecas,  Botoa,  Degebe  and  ColNtS  ftHS  the  right. 

The  GUiUMAMA  Memos  (or  Gvaduinamemr,  i.e.  "Lesser 
Gua<iiana*0  ibca  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  receives  two  large 
tiflrataiin,  Ite  Fwdes  f  ma  the  right  and  Barbau  f  i«m  the  kit, 
and  eaten  tbe  Goadahidvir  near  Ubeda,  after  a  oonne  of  95  at. 

ttUADII,  a  city  of  southern  Spain,  in  the  praivince  of  Gnaada; 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Gusdix,  a  subtribntary  of  the 
Guadiana  Menor.  and  on  t  he  Madrid-Valdepenas-Almeria railway. 
Pop.(iooo)  ij,6-,-'.  Ciuridix  occupies  part  of  an  elevated  plateau 
among  the  northern  [oolhills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  ancient  waUs,  and  was  formerly  dominated  by  a 


Moorish  castle,  now  in  ruins.  It  is  an  episcopal  see  of  great 
antiqdty,  but  Ua  cathedral,  built  in  the  i8th  century  on  the  liw 
of  a  aunque,  peaseises  littk  arcUtectoial  merit.  The  city  waa 
onoe  famous  for  i»a  cutlery;  but  its  modem  maonfacturta 

(chiefly  earthenware,  hempen  goods,  and  hat^  arelnoonsidecafale. 
It  has  some  trade  fn  wool,  cotton,  flax,  com  aad  Hcpieurs.  The 

warm  mineral  springr;  of  Graena,  much  frequented  during  the 
surruner.  ;i.re  6  m.  \V.  Guadix  el  Vicjo,  5  m.  N.W.,  was  the 
Koinari  Arfi,  and,  according  to  tradition,  the  seat  of  the  lirst 
Iberian  bisho]>rir.  in  the  2nd  century.  .After  711  it  rose  to  some 
inipitrlanee  as  a  .Moorish  fortress  and  trading  Station,  and  was 
renarn'-d  H'.ir.!'  .I  i/i,  "  Water  of  TJfe,"  It  wns surrendered  without 
a  siecf        !  '  Spaniard!;,  under  Fcrdin.and  and  I.sahclia,  in  i-fSo, 

QUAD  U AS,  a  town  of  the  department  of  Cundinamarca, 
Colombia,  53  m.  N.W.  of  Bogotion  the  old  road  between  that 
city  and  the  Magdalena  river  port  of  Honda.  Pop.  (1900, 
estimate)  9000,  chiefly  Indians  or  of  mixed  blood.  It  stands 
in  a  BBiiow  and  pictuieique  valley  formed  by  i^uia  of  tha 
BasteraCotdiBeca,8iidonaaaa]lstiHHnbeailBgt]waBmeaama, 
which  is  diat  «f  the  South  Amarfcaa  baabaa fgaailwi),  fe—d 
in  great  abundance  along  its  beaks.  Sugarcane  aad  ootfee  as* 
cull  ivate  i  in  the  vicinity,  and  fruits  of  various  kinds  are  produced 
in  great  abundance.  The  elevation  of  the  town  is  ft,  above 
thcst'a,  and  it  has  a  rem.'irkaUIy  uniform  temperature  throughout 
the  whole  year.  Guadua*  has  a  pretty  church  facing  U[M>n  its 
pl::\i.  and  an  old  monastery  now  used  for  secular  pur7M>.scs. 
The  importance  of  the  town  sprang  from  its  position  on  the  old 
camiiii)  rr>:.'  in'tween  IloKot.a  anii  Honda,  an  imixirtaiice  that  has 
passed  away  with  the  completion  of  the  railway  from  Girardot 
to  the  Bogot&  plateau.    Guaduas  was  founded  in  1614. 

GUAIACUM,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  Zyga- 
phyHi-.a-iie.  The  guaiocum  or  lignum-vitae  tree  (Ger.  Guajak- 
btum,  FnumntHbamm,  PoektnApMaym;  Ft.  Gtyac,  Cotoc), 
G.  tgidiuh,  is  a  native  of  tbe  West  ladies  and  thaooitli  coaat 
of  Seuth  America,  arbeie  it  attains  a  «f  a»  to  JO  ft.  Its 
bfanches  aie  nanwiraiis,  denoos  aad  kaottad;  u»  leaves 
opposite  and  pinnate,  with  caducous  (falling  Mrly)  stipules, 
and  entire,  glabrous,  obo\'ate  or  oval  leaflets,  arranged  in  i  or, 
more  rarely,  3  pairs:  the  f!owcrs  are  in  axillary  clusters  (cymes), 
and  have  5  oval  pabcstunl  sepals,  5  distinct  pale-blue  petals 
three  times  the  length  of  the  sepals,  10  stamens,  and  a  .  celled 
sttperior  ovary.  The  fniit  is  about  f  in  long,  with  a  leathery 
pericarp,  and  cimt.dns  in  <-.ach  of  its  two  rrll.s  a  sinnle  seed 
(sec  tig.).  (>.  sanctum  grows  in  the  Baiuunas  and  ("uba.  and  at 
Key  West  in  Florida.  It  is  distinguished  from  6'.  ot;u  tii  Ur  by 
its  smaller  and  narrow  leaflets,  which  are  in  4  to  5  pairs,  by  its 
shoner  and  glabrous  sepals,  and  5-celled  and  5-winged  fruit. 
G.  ttrbereHm,  the  guaiacom  tree  of  Colombia,  is  found  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ma^ialena  up  to  altitudes  800  metres  (2615  ft.)  above 
sea4evd,  aad  reaches  considenible  HfiMMinn*.  Its  wood  is  of  • 
yeUow  colour  merging  into  green,  aad  ha*  an  almost  pdmakftt 
fracture;  the  flowers  are  ydlow  and  oonqplcHOtu;  aad  the  fnitt 

is  dry  .and  4-wingcd. 

The  li^rnum  vitae  of  eomtnercc.  so  named  on  account  of  Its  hii;h 
rej)ule  as  a  niediLinal  anient  in  past  titnes,  when  also  it  was  known 
as  lignum  \i\ni",um  and  liuii<  ;im,  lignum  iimwrattum .  or 

Siniply  ^'jdiv.irijd,  is  ]>rocurefI  from  (/'.  ofhciniilr.  and  in  smaller 
amount  fmm  (/.  stvu  lum.  Il  is  ext>orled  in  large  io,;s  or  b]ock!^ 
generally  divested  o:  bark.  a:id  iiresents  in  ttansverise  section 
very  slightly  m.irke.l  concentric  rincs  of  growth,  and  scarcely 
any  tr.-^ccs  of  pith;  with  the  aid  of  a  magnitying  glass  the 
medullar}-  rays  are  seCB  la  be  equidistant  and  very  numerous. 
The  outer  wood,  the  sapiwwd  or  alburnum,  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
hue,  and  devoid  ot  rcsia;  the  inner,  the  heart  wood  or  duramen, 
which  is  liy  far  the  latter  prapoftion,  is  of  a  da<fc  gteenish'browa, 
oontaiu  bt  Ns  poKs  iA%  of  re^  aad  has  a  apedfie  cnndty  of 
aad  thnufore  alnles  in  water  on  wUch  the  alhaiBum 
floats.  Owing  to  the  diagonal  and  oblique  arrangement  of  the 
successive  layers  of  its  fibres,  the  wood  cannot  be  split;  and  on 
account  of  its  hardness,  density  and  durability  it  is  much  valued 
for  the  manufarlure  of  ship*'  puOegW*  fUkf^  shfttkhbaUa, 
malkts  and  other  articles. 
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Chip*  or  tvniiai*  «l  Uw  heutnood  of  G.  nfithak  {putiati 
UgjKum)  are  enpl^fcd  in  the  praparatka  of  the  Mqtm  tanat 
composUus  concenlralus  or  Biitiih  pbamncy.    Hh^  may  be 

rccognizcfl  by  being  cither  yellow  of  greenish-brown  in  colour, 

and  by  turning  bluish-green  when  trealed  with  nitric  acid,  or 
when  heated  with  corrosive  sublimate,  and  green  with  solution 


Vma  tmin  KTMmb's  Uulu  i,ul  eiamU,  br  imnihiim  of  I.  ii  A.  CbntkO. 

OMHwaaiar  ME><>n  VitaejCMMCWH  t^imaU  Blidat-beariii|[  leave* 
aiid  Soitcra.   I,  phiit;  9,  Veitkal  section  of  fruit,  thowins  the 

solitary  pendulous  seed  in  each  chamber.  All  about  \  natural  size. 


of  chloride  of  lime.  They  are  occasionally  adulterated  with 
boxwood  shavings.  Lignum  vitac  is  imported  chiefly  (nwi 
St  Domingo,  the  Bahamas  and  Jamaica. 

The  bark  was  formerly  used  in  medicine:  it  contains  much 
ealcinm  oulate,  aiul  yields  on  iadnentlon  33  %  of  ash.  Guaiacn  m 
rarin,  the  fiwiiKs'  nstna  of  pharmacopoeias,  is  obtained  from  the 
woo<l  as  an  exudation  from  natural  fissures  or  from  inci^ons;  by 
heating  billets  atKi\it  3  ft.  in  U  n^jth.  hurni  l<i  pcriiiit  of  the  outflow 
of  the  resin;  or  bv  boiling  chips  and  rjspings  in  water  to  which 
salt  has  been  adacd  to  raise  the  tcrapoature  of  ebullition.  It 
occur*  in  rounded  or  ov'al  tears,  commonly  coated  with  a  ^vish- 
eroen  dust,  and  *up^o9ed  to  be  the  produce  of  G»  mmimm,  or  in  nrge 
brawnish  or  grecnish-brown  masi«-s,  translucent  at  the  edges; 
fuses  at  8;"  C;  is  brittlo,  and  hx-^  i\  vitn-iius  fmctun-,  and  ;i  slightly 
balsamii'  ikIci.ji.  inrrcariil  h\-  f)tii\'..:riz.itirjn  ami  |iy  h(;-.t,  .ind  is  at 
first  tasteless  when  chewed,  but  produces  subbequcnily  a  »cn»e  of 
heat  in  the  throat.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alootaol,  ether,  chloroform, 
creosote,  oil  ol  cloves  and  solutions  of  caustic  alkalies;  and  its 
aolntioilKlveBnbfaie  colour  with  gluten,  raw  potato  parings  and  the 
rnolB  of  Sorse^ndiih,  carrot  and  various  other  plants.  The  alcoholic 
tincture  becomes  green  with  sodium  hypochlorite,  and  with  nitric 
acid  turns  in  succession  gri-en.  blue  and  brown.  W  ith  pU  rt  r:n  it 
ghlesa  clear  solution,  and  with  nitrous  ether  a  bluish-green  gelatinous 
niaaa.  It  is  blued  by  various  oxidiiins  agents,  e.f.  osoae,  and.  as 
SchOnbein  discovered,  by  the  juice  of  certain  fungi.  The  chief 
constituents  are  three  oistincrt  resins,  nmiactmic  acid,  CiiHxOt 
(70%),  fuaiac  acid,  which  is  closely  allied  to  benzoic  .icid.  and 
gHaiartlH  arid.  Like  all  re«ns,  these  are  iivsoluble  in  water,  wiUibU' 
m  alkalies,  but  precipitated  on  iteutralixation  of  thcalkaline  ^lUiilun 

Guaiacum  wo<h1  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1^,  and  Nicolaus  Poll,  writifl|  in  1517  (see  Luisinus,  D«  morbo 
pUluo,  p.  3to,  Vcn.,  1566),  states  that  some  three  thousand  persons 
m  Spain  had  already  been  restored  to  health  by  it.  The  virtues  of 
the  resin,  however,  were  not  known  until  a  later  period,  and  in 
Thoman  Payml's  translation  (O/  the  Wood  called  Guaiatum.  &c., 
p.  9,  cd.  of  IS-JO)  ijf  Llrirh  von  Hutten'.s  inaii^H'  I)f  motbi  gallici 
curalione  per  adminiilralionem  Utni  guatoii  (1519)  we  read  of  the 
wood :  "  There  foloweth  fro  it,  whan  it  boumcth  a  gomme,  which 
we  yet  lenowc  not,  for  what  pourpose  it  serueth."  Fldckiaer  and 
Hanbury  (Pharmaeegnphic,  p.  9^5)  state  that  the  first  edition  of 
the  Lotmm  Pharmatopotia  in  which  they  find  the  resin  mentioned 
U  that  of  1677.  The  decoction  of  the  wood  was  administered  in  Rout, 
the  stone,  palsy,  lejirosy,  dropsy,  epilepsy,  and  <ith<r  di-j-.iM-s, 
but  principally  m  the  "  morbus  gallicus,'  or  syphilU.  for  which  it 
was  reckoned  a  certain  specific,  insomuch  that  at  first  "  the  physi- 
tioas  wokle  not  allowe  it,  pcrceyuynKe  that  theyr  prufite  woldc 
decay  theibv"  (Paynel,  op.  cil.  p.  8).  Minute  instructions  are 
given  in  old  works  as  to  the  mode  of  administering  guaiacum. 
The  p.nipnt  was  confined  in  a  clos«l  and  hrattNl  rh.itnfur,  w.is 
place<l  on  the  lowest  iKjjisible  <Iiet,  and,  after  liljer^d  iiurc  I'.on.  was 
made  twice  a  day  to  orink  a  milk-warm  decoction  ot  the  wood.  The 


use  of  salt  was  specially  to  be  avoided.  A  decoction  of  I  lb  of 
guaiacum  was  held  to  be  sufficient  for  the  ioiir  firnt  days  of  the 
treatment.  The  earlier  opinions  as  to  the  etlicacy  of  guaiacum 
came  to  be  much  modified  in  the  course  of  tsme.  and  Or  iVanon 
(Ohitnatiotu  on  the  Effrcls  of  Varioiis  ArUdts  tf  Hie  Mat.  Med.  ta 
the  Cure  of  Luet  Venerea,  c.  i.,  and  ed.,  l(J07)  saj's: — "  I  never 
saw  one  single  instance  in  which  the  p>nwers  of  this  medicine  eradi- 
l  atisl  till-  vi  iKTi  al  \irus."  He  f<iun<l  its  beneficial  effects  to  l>e  most 
iiiurko'l  iti  I  iiM.-^  of  5ccondar>-  symptoms.  Guaiacum  resin  is  giwn 
mediciiially  in  doses  of  5-15  grains.  Its  important  preparations  in 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia  are  the  mistura  tuiaci  (duM;  i-l  oz.), 
the  ammoniated  tincture  of  guaiacum  (dose  i-i  drachm),  in  which 
the  resin  is  dissolved  by  means  of  ammonia,  and  the  trochiscus  or 
loicitge,  containing  3  gnina  of  the  icsin.  This  loaenge  is  un- 
doubtedly of  value  when  giN-eacwIy  in  cases  of  sore  throat,  especially 

of  rheiiin;;tir  origin.    Powdered  giniacutn  is  alM}  Ui<ed. 

Guaiacum  resin  differs  {diannacologically  from  other  resins  is 
being  less  irritant,  so  that  it  is  absoibcd  from  the  bowel  and  eserta 
remote  stimulant  actions,  notably  upon  the  skin  and  kidneys.  It 
affects  the  bronchi  but  tlightly,  since  it  contains  no  volatile  oQ. 

The  drug  is  useful  both  in  acute  and  chronic  sore  throat,  the 
mixture,  accordins  to  Sir  Lauder  Brunton,  being  more  effective 
than  the  tinkiun  .  Phi'  aix  rii  iit  .u  lion,  which  it  exert* les* markedly 
than  other  members  of  its  class,  renders  it  useful  in  the  treatment 
of  chronic  constipation.  Sir  Alfred  Garrod  has  wf/eA  the  clainta  of 
this  drug  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  gout.  Both  in  this  <liseaae  and 
in  other  forms  of  chronic  arthritis  guaiacum  may  be  given  in  own* 
hinottoa frith  Iodides, which  it  often  enables  the  patient  to  tderate. 
Guaiacum  is  not  now  used  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis. 

l  iu'  tin'  tii.-i  of  i;uaiacum  is  universally  u&etl  as  a  test  for  the 
pressence  uf  liloud,  or  rather  of  haemoglobin,  the  red  rolouriny  matter 
of  the  bkxxl,  in  urine  or  other  secrctiona.  This  test  was  first  vagr 
gested  by  Dr  John  Day  of  Gcclong,  AustraBa.  A  sinfle  drop  of  tlM 
tincture  should  be  added  to,  say,  an  inch  of  urine  in  a  tnt-tnbe. 
The  reda  is  at  once  precipitated,  yielding  a  milky  fluid.  If  "  oaottic 
ether" — an  ethereal  solution  of  hydroi^eii  f>eroxi<le — be  now  poured 
gently  into  the  test-tube,  a  dcLii  liluc  cujoratio-  is  produced  along 
the  line  of  contact  if  haenio^lobin  be  present.  The  reaction  is  due 
to  the  oiddatlon  of  the  resin  by  the  peronde  of  hydrageii— ench 
nalilartnB  oocuRlng  only  if  haemogtoUn  be  preieiif  to  act  as  aa 

OUAUW  TiumiO  (uK.  TwUmm,  i  m.  to  the  W.).  «  town 
and  episcopal  aee  of  Umhdt,  Italy.  175$  ft  above  sca-level,  io 
itic  provinceof  Perugia,  m.  N.  of  Foligno  by  raiL  Fop.  (igoi), 
town,  4440;  commune,  10,756.  Tbe  suf£x  Tadino  distinguishes 
it  from  Gualdo  in  the  provinceof  Macerata,  and  Gunldo  Cattaneo, 
S.W.  of  Folignt).  The  cathedral  has  a  good  rose-window  and 
possesses,  like  several  of  the  other  churches,  islh-cenlury 
paintings  by  Umbrian  artists,  especially  works  by  Niccol6  .Munno. 
The  town  is  still  surrounded  by  walls.  The  ancient  Tadinum 
lay  I  m.  to  the  \V.  of  the  modern  town.  It  is  mentione<l  in  the 
Eugubine  lableta  (see  Igdviuu)  aa  a  hostile  city  against  which 
imprecations  aie  directed.  In  iU  neighbouiiMod  Narscs  defeated 
and  slew  Totila  in  553.  No  ruina  are  now  visible,  though  thqr 
.<iccm  to  have  been  extant  in  the  t7lh  centiuy.  The  new  totm 
seems  to  have  becafouAded  in  ias7.  ItmaatflEstlndqMDdeat, 
but  puaed  imder  Fanigia  in  isqs,  and  ktcr  hecme  dqiendent 
on  the  ducfay  of  Spoleto. 

aVAUIiOAT.  a  flourialiliic  town  and  ilver  poit  of  the  province 
of  Entre  Rioa,  Argentine  Republic,  on  the  Gnalcguay  river, 
31m.  above  its  confluence  with  the  Ibicuy  brandi  of  the  Parani, 
and  about  uo  m.  N.N.W.  of  Buenos  .\ircs.  Pop,  (ifiqs)  7810. 
The  Gualeguay  is  the  largest  of  the  Enlre  Rios  rivers,  traversing 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  province  from  N.  to  S..  but  it  is 
of  but  slight  service  in  the  transportation  01  produce  except  the 
few  miii-s  l>i-'ow  Gualeguay,  whose  [xirt,  known  I'ucrlo  Rui^, 
is  7  m.  lower  down  stream.  A  steam  tramway  connects  the 
town  and  port,  and  a  branch  line  connects  with  Entre  Rios 
railways  at  the  station  of  Tala.  The  pnncipal  industry  in  this 
region  is  that  of  stock-raising,  and  there  is  a  large  exportation  of 
cattle,  jerked  beef,  hides,  taUow,  nuttno,  wod  and  sheepskins. 
Wood  and  charcoal  are  also  cqiaited  to  BueoM  Aim.  Thft 
town  was  founded  in  1783. 

GUAUnUATCHO,  a  prosperona  oomnierdal  and  iodmtrial 
town  and  port  of  the  province  of  Entre  Rios,  Argentine  Republic, 
on  the  left  baidc  of  the  Gualeguaychfi  river,  11  m.  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Uruguay,  and  I30  m.  N.  of  Buenos  .Aires. 
Pop.  (i8g2,  est.)  14,000.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  a  department 
of  the  same  name,  the  largest  in  the  province.  .\  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  tbe  river  prevents  the  cnuance  of  burger  vciucls  and 
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compels  the  tranifer  of  cargoes  to  and  from  lighters.  The  town 
is  surrounded  by  a  rich  grazing  country,  and  exports  cattle, 
jerked  beef,  mutton,  hides,  peits,  tallow,  .wool  and  various 
by-pru<lucts.  A  branch  line  running  N.  OOOIMCU nitb  the  Entrc 
Rios  nilways  at  Basavilbaso.    The  town  «M  fotmded  in 

AUAbO,  CABIHKAL  (II.  iai6),  was  sent  to  EugUiul  by  Pope 
Innocait  HI.  in  1116.  He  supported  Jobn  with  all  the  wei^t 
of  papal  authority.  After  Jolin's  death  be  crowned  the  infant 
Henry  III.  and  played  an  active  part  in  organizing  resistance 

to  the  rebels  IcJ  by  Louis  of  France,  afterwards  king  Louis  Vlll. 
As  representing  the  pope,  the  su/^r.iin  of  Henry,  he  claimed  the 
regency  and  actually  divided  the  rhic!  (lowt-r  with  VVilli.nm 
^iarshai,  carl  of  I'cmbrolic.  He  pnx  l;ii;niii  a  ( ruaadc  SKainst 
Louis  and  the  French,  and,  alter  tiic  )k;icc  of  Lambeth,  he  forced 
Louis  to  make  a  public  and  humiliating  profession  of  penitence 
(1117).  He  punished  the  rebellious  rlcrg>'  severely,  and  ruled 
the  church  with  an  absolute  band  till  his  departure  from  England 
ia  iai8.  Gualo's character  hisbeeaaeverely  criticized  by  English 
writefs;  but  bia  chief  oHence  leema  to  have  been  that  of  repre- 
■enting  unpopubr  papal  claims. 

OUAM  (^o.  Gui^tm;  Guahstt,  in  the  luitivv  Cauimm), 
the  Urgest  and  bmm  fwpnloittof  tlwl^dwmeor  UKdmaJUtadt, 
In  thft  Noitk  Badficin  13*  K.  Ist  ud  144*99' B,  hag., 
ftbovt  i8«3  m.  E.  bjr  of  Hong  Kong,  and  iboat  1450  m.  E. 
ofManila.  Pop.  (i9o8)about  ii,36o,ofwhom,^63wcrcforeigncrs, 
140  being  members  of  the  U.S.  naval  force.  Guam  cjttcnds  about 
jto  m.  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  has  an  average  width  of  about 

m.,  and  han  an  area  of  207  sq.  m.  The  N.  portion  is  a  plateau 
from  300  to  600  ft.  above  the  sea,  lowest  in  the  interior  and 
highest  along  the  E.  and  W.  coa.st,  when:  it  terminates  abruptly 
in  blulTs  and  headlands;  Ml  Santa  Rosa,  toward  ibc  N. 
extremity,  has  an  elevation  of  840  ft.  A  range  of  hills  from 
700  to  nearly  hoc  ft.  in  height  traverses  the  S.  portion  from 
N.  to  S.  a  little  \V.  of  the  middle — Mt  Jumullong  Mangloc,  the 
highest  peak,  has  anelevation  of  1 274  ft.  Between  the  foot  of  the 
•teep  W.  aloiie  of  these  hiUs  and  the  sea  ia  a  belt  of  railing 
fembmb  ud  t»  the  E.  the  surface  is  broken  by  the  viOey*  of 
five  liven  with  a  niunbor  U  tfUNitariaa,  has  «  (eneral  slope 
toward  tlw  aea,  and  tanninata  in  a  ooast*!iiie  of  bhiffs.  Apra 
(fonneriy  San  I^dad' Apia)  on  the  middle  W.  coast  is  tbe  only  good 
harbour;  it  is  about  j|  tn.  across,  has  a  depth  of  4-27  fathoms, 
and  is  divided  into  an  inni-r  and  an  outer  harbour  by  a  [K-ninsula 
and  an  island.  It  serves  as  a  naval  station  and  as  a  \yotl  of  transit 
between  America  and  the  Philippines,  at  which  army  transports 
ai\\  monthly,  Dcor,  wild  hog.  duck,  curlew,  snipe  and  pigeon 
are  alniiiiian;  Kamc.  ami  several  variclii's  >if  'ish  are  caught. 
Some  of  the  highest  points  of  the  island  .ire  nearly  bare  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  more  elevated  plateau  surface  is  covered  with 
sword  grass,  but  in  the  v.-illeys  and  on  the  lower  |x>rtions  of  the 
platcius  there  is  valuable  timber.  The  lowlands  have  a  rich 
•oil;  in  lower  parts  of  the  highlands  raised  coralliferous  limestone 
wiUi  a  li^t  covering  of  soil  appears,  and  in  the  higher  parts  the 
aofl  is  cntiidy  of  day  and  liit.  The  cUmaU  b  acceeaUa  and 
haallhy.  FtanDeo(nibertoJ«natlwNX.tmd«wfadipKvail 
and  the  niufall  k  idativaiy  Mglit;  during  the  other  rix  nooihs 
tbe  nomooB  blows  and  prodooes  the  rainy  season.  DeMmctive 
typhoona  and  earthquakes  sometimes  visit  Guam.  The  island 
ia  thought  to  powsf  little  if  any  mineral  wealth,  with  the 
possible  ovci  iiiion  of  coal.  OvAy  a  small  part  of  Guam  i>  uiuier 
cultivation,  and  most  ol  this  lies  along  the  S.W.  roast,  its  chief 
products  being  cocoaiiuts.  rice,  sugar.  cofTce  and  cacao.  A 
United  States  .-Xgricultural  Kxperiment  Staiion  in  Guam  (at 
Agaiia)  was  provided  for  in  locS 

The  inhabitants  are  of  the  Cbamorro  (Indone-sian)  stock. 
Strongly  intermixed  with  Philippine  Tagals  and  Spaniard5; 
their  speech  is  a  dialect  of  Malay,  corrupted  by  Tagal  and 
Spanish.  There  arc  very  few  full-blood  Chaniorros.  Tbe 
ahorlgiaal  native  was  of  a  very  dark  nuhogany  or  chocolate 
colottr.  AiMloiiiyaf  ttetotalmiaberef  oathreaBveinAgaAa. 
The  aatfvea  ai*  acMrty  an  fannen,  and  Moat  of  tlien  aw  pooe,  but 
their  oondltioB  has  been  Inpraved  uitder  Anericao  rule.  Public 


schools  have  been  established;  in  1908  the  enrolment  was  1700. 
On  the  island  there  is  a  small  colony  of  lepers,  segregated  only 
after  American  occupation.  Gangrosa  is  a  disease  said  to  be 
peculiar  to  Guam  and  the  ncighlxiuring  islands;  it  ii  daa  t0 
a  specific  badlltts  and  usually  destroys  the  nasal  stpttaa.  The 
victims  of  thia  dinwaeahoara  wgwgMad,  Thenii«toodfeaml 
bospitaL 

Agalia  (or  San  Ignado  da  AgaHa)  ii  the  capital  and  principal 
town;  under  the  Spanish  ri^me  it  was  tbe  capital  of  the 
Ladrones.  It  Is  about  s  m.  N.E.  of  Piti,  the  landing-place  of 
.^pra  harbour  and  port  of  entry,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
an  excellent  road.  .Agana  has  paved  streets  and  sewer  and  water 
systems.  Other  villages,  M  small,  arc  .\san,  Piti,  Sumay, 
Umala,  Merizu  and  Inarajan.  Guam  is  governed  by  a  "  naval 
governor."  an  officer  of  the  U.S.  navy  who  is  commandant  of 
the  naval  station.  The  island  is  divided  into  four  administrative 
districts,  each  with  an  executive  head  C4»Ucd  a  gobernadorcillo 
(c'ummissioncr),  and  there  are  a  court  of  appeab,  a  court  of  first 
instance  and  courts  of  justices  of  the  peace.  Poonage  WM 
abolished  in  tbe  island  by  the  United  States  in  Febniaiy  t900ii 
Telegraphic  communication  with  the  Caroline  Islands  waa 
eatabliahcd  in  1905;  in  igoS  there  were  four  caUea  ewSng  at 
the  relay  atatioa  at  Sunay  on  the  Shore  of  Apia  haibonr. 

Guam  was  discovered  by  Magellan  in  1521,  was  occupied 
by  Spain  in  i638,  was  captured  by  the  United  States  cruiser 
"  Charleston  "  in  June  iS^o.  and  was  ceded  to  the  United  StatCi 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  on  the  loih  ot  December  iS<)S. 

See  A  Lis:  of  Books  (wilk  References  lo  Periodicals)  on  Samoa  and 
Guam  (1901 ;  issued  by  the  Library-  of  Con^ss);  L.  M.  Cox,  "  The 
Island  of  (iuam,"  in  BulUtin  of  tne  American  Geographical  Society, 
vol.  36  (New  N  ork,  1904);  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler,  Report  on  Iks 
hhmil  of  Guam,  June  1900  (War  IVpartment,  Document  No.  123); 
F  W.  (  hri'-tian.  The  Caroline  Islands  fLondon,  189^):  an  account 
of  the  flora  of  Guam  by  W.  E.  Saflord  in  the  publications  of  tbe 
National  Herbarium  (aouthsoniaB  Inetltutioa):  and  the  leports 
of  the  naval  governor. 

GUAN,  a  word  apparently  first  Introduced  into  the  ornitho- 
logist's vocabulary  about  1743  by  Edwards,'  who  said  that  a 
bird  he  figured  {N<U.  Hitt.  Uncommon  Birds,  pi.  xiii.)  was 
"  so  called  in  the  West  Indies,"  and  the  name  haa  hence  been 
generally  applied  to  all  the  mombeesof  theaollfaniqy  ftwab^aae, 
which  are  dbdnguiahed  from  the  kindred  snbitnily  CratwMc 
or  curaswws  by  tbe  broad  postacctabular  area  of  tbe  pdvia 
aa  painted  out  Igr  Sudor  IFne.  ZvoL  Sodttf,  1868,  p.  197) 
as  wdl  ae  by  their  nunffla  being  wider  than  it  b  high,  with  its 
culmen  depressed,  the  crown  feathered,  and  the  nostrils  hare — 
the  last  two  th.iracters  separating  the  Pcnclopinac  from  the 
Oreophasithii .  which  form  the  third  subtamiK  nl  the  Cri:i  iii,ie.'-  n 
family  belonging  to  that  taxonomcr's  division  PirisUropudcs 
of  the  order  (lallin  !/-. 

The  PiHclopinac  have  been  separated  into  seven  genera,  of 
which  Penelope  and  Orlnlis,  containing  respectively  about 
sixteen  and  nineteen  species,  are  the  largest,  the  others  numbering 
from  one  to  three  only.  Into  their  minute  differences  it  would  be 
u.selcss  to  enter:  nearly  aU  have  the  throat  bare  of  feathers,  and 
from  that  of  many  of  them  hangs  a  wattle;  but  one  fetm, 
Ch.imaepekt,  has  neither  of  thcae  fcatuiea,  and  Jtofsiaeia, 
though  wattled,  has  the  diMat  clothed.  With  few  esceptloBa 
the  guana  are  confined  to  the  Sottt-Amcrican  conttncnt;  one 
spedca  of  Ptndop*  b  however  fonad  in  Blenco  (f.g.  at  Mazatlan), 
Pipik  cumanensis  inhabits  Tlinidad  as  Well  as  the  mainland, 
while  three  species  of  OrtaNs  occur  in  Mexico  or  Texas,  and  one, 
wliieh  is  aUo  commDn  to  \'erjeziji  I.i,  ir,  T<i|.,igo.  Like  cur-o-ssows, 
guans  are  in  preal  m.easure  of  arl>i?:e;il  h.iMt.    They  also  readily 

'  Edwa"!'  al-i>  '^h  i-^  "  lui.in  "  3^  an  altTn.-ii iw  and  this 

maybe  nearer  the  original  form,  since  we  find  iXiinpier  in  1676  writing 
(  Voy.  ii.  pr.  2.  p.  66)  of  what  was  doubtless  an  allied  if  not  the  siime 
bird  iiK  the  "  fjiiam."  The  species  represented  by  Edwards  does 
not  »ccm  t'l  have  been  identified. 

•5NCf  the  excellent  Synopsis  by  Selaier  and  SaMn  in  the  Pro- 
credings  <\f  the  Zonlfif^irnl  Sixieiy  for  1S70  fpp,  504-^44!,  while  further 
iiiformatii'!!  011  ihr  V'niinr.r  w.is  given  In  S  later  \n  the  Transactions 
of  the  same  wx-iety  (ix.  pp.  tjyttiS,  pis.  xl.-liti.).  Some  additions 
have  since  been  madie  to  the  Mpwipdge  of  tiw  tUlSfy,  Vut  none  cf 
vtTy  great  importance. 
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e,  but  all  attempts  to  domesticate  them  in  the  full 
)  «f  tha  WQcd  have  wholly  failed,  and  the  cases  in  which  they 
kwrt  cvaii  hcta  iaduced  to  hcead  aad  tbe  yaung  hav«  beeo 
mud  in  coafinemeiit  m  vety  few.  Yet  It  would  Man  that 
goans  and  curaaaows  will  interbreed  with  poultry  {Ibis,  1866, 
p.  24:  BuU,  Soc.  Imp.  d' AettimaUaion,  1868,  p.  559;  1869, 
p.  357I,  and  what  is  more  extraordinary  is  that  in  Texas  the 
hybri  Js  between  the  chiacaiacca  (OrlnUt  te/K/a)  and  the  domestic 
fowl  arc  asserted  to  be  ftf  eypetior  to  ordijuuy  fame-cocks  for 

fightinx  purposes.  (A.N.) 

GUANABACOA  (an  Indian  name  meaning  "  site  of  the 
waters  "),  a  town  of  Cuba,  in  Havana  province,  about  6  m.  K. 
of  Ha%'ana.  Pop.  (1907)  14.36.S.  Guanalwcoa  i.s  .served  by  railway 
to  Havana,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  KegLu  ferry  across 
the  bay.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  eaid  woods,  on  high  bills 
whkk  fiUiijah  •  liae  view.  There  aie  medicinal  springs  in  the 
town,  aad  dcpeiita  of  ttqMfd  UHuncn  in  the  oeigfabouriog  hilk. 
The  tow  ia  ruetfilly  nieaideiiBembwfa  of  thecepifl,  and  has 
waae  father  pretty  itieeti  end  iquuM  end  naq  «)d  and  intemtr 
ing  churches  (hiduduag  Nueetra  Sefloia  de  Jn  AmndeB,  1714- 
1721).  Just  outside  the  dty  is  the  dmrch  of  Fotodwith  a 
famous  "  wondrr-workiriK  '  shrine  and  image.  An  Indian 
pueblo  of  the  same  name  exisicil  here  before  1555,  and  a  chureh 
was  established  in  1576.  Already  at  the  <'nil  of  the  17th  n-ntury 
Guanabacoa  was  the  fashionable  summer  rciuiente  uf  Havana. 
It  enjoyed  its  greatest  popularity  in  this  resi)ei:l  from  ;he  end 
ol  the  i8th  to  the  middle  of  the  igth  century,  it  was  created 
a  vUla  with  an  ayuniamiento  (city  council)  in  1743.  In  i;6j  its 
fort,  the  littk  Mono,  on  the  N.  abcire  near  Cojimar  (a  bathing 
beach,  whm  tbeKqr  WMtcaUt  ttm  kmki,  wai  tdbco,  by  the 


the  kiftf  ei  the  two 
rpprfiiniiitlwi  in  Soiitli  Aaericn  «f  tke  CMttd  tiibe;  tbe 
other  beiag  the  vieogfts.  The  goanaco  (jCmm  Aneiiaciu),  wltlcfa 
Hands  nearly  4  ft.  at  the  shoulder,  is  an  elegant  creature,  with 
gracefully  curved  neck  and  lonR  slender  legs,  the  hind-pair  of  the 
latter  Inarin)?  two  nakeii  p;i(ches  or  callosities.  The  t.ea  l  and 
body  are  covered  with  long  sott  hair  of  a  fawn  colour  above  and 

almost  pure  white 
beneath.  Guanaco 
arc  found  throuKhoul 
the  southern  h.iif  oi 
South  America,  from 
Peru  in  the  north  to 
Cape  Horn  in  the 
•outh,  but  occur  in 
greatest  abundance 
in  Phtaflonia..  They 
live  In  hefde  vnally 
of  frooi  six  to  tliirty, 
although  these  occa- 
sionally  contain 
several  hundreds, 
while  solitary  indi- 
viduals are  sometimes 
met.  They  arc  cx- 
rccHinRly  tirai<l,  and 
therefore  wary  and 
di£Qcult  of  approach;  like  ni.iny  other  ruminants,  however, 
their  curiosity  sometimes  over(x)mi'S  their  timi  lily,  so  as 
to  bring  them  within  range  of  the  hunter's  ritic.  their  cry 
ii  peculiar,  being  something  between  the  liclling  of  a  deer 
and  the  neigh  of  a  hoiac.  Tbe  diicf  eoeniiea  of  the 
guanaco  are  the  Patagonian  Ind^na  and  the  puma,  as  it  fbratt 
the  principal  food  of  both.  Itt  ledi  It  p-i«««M»  muimufjik 
wanting  In  fiit,  iriiQe  iU  akin  foAna  Hie  chief  dothhig  matefiidi 
of  the  I^itagonians.  Guanaco  are  readily  domesticated,  aad  in 
this  state  become  very  bold  and  will  attack  man,  striking  him 
from  Whind  with  both  knees.  In  the  wild  slate  they  never 
<lefend  themsrlvrs,  an<i  if  approached  from  different  points. 
aicorliuK  to  ihe  Indian  fashion  of  hunting,  get  n.mpUt.ly 
bewildered  and  fall  an  easy  prey.   They  take  readily  to  the 
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water,  and  have  been  observed  swimming  from  one  iiland  to 
another,  wliile  they  have  been  seen  drialUng  aalt-witer.  Th^ 
have  n  habit  of  depoaiting  tlieiz  dnppingi  during  aaoocaive 
daya  on  the  mow  tpot— »  habit  appredated  by  the  Peruvfaui 
Indtaait  idm  we  tlioae  depotita  for  fuel.  Guanaco  also  have 
favonrite  loiealitics  hi  which  to  die,  as  api>cars  from  the  great 
heaps  of  their  bones  found  in  particular  .-^ixhl, 

GUANAJAY.  a  town  of  western  Cuba ,  m  llnar  del  Kio  province, 
about  ,}6  m.  (by  rail)  S.W.  of  Havana.  Pop.  (1907)  6400. 
Giiai.ajay  is  served  by  the  \V.  branch  of  the  United  railways 
or  Havana,  of  which  it  is  the  \V.  terminus.  The  town  lies  among 
hills,  haa  an  excellent  climate,  and  in  colonial  times  was  (like 
Holguin)  an  acchmatization  station  for  troops  fresh  from  Spain; 
it  now  has  considerable  repute  as  a  health  resort.  The  surround- 
ing country  is  a  fertile  sugar  and  tobacco  region.  Guanejay 
has  always  been  important  aa  a  distributing  point  in  the  commerce 
of  the  western  end  of  the  island,  It  was  an  ancient  pueblo, 
of  oonsideiable  aise  and  hnpocUUMt  aa  eady  aa  the  end  of  the 
18th  ceatuiy, 

MMlUJIIAfO,  or  QmmnixaMO,  an  hihnd  sute  of  Mexico, 
bounded  N.  by  Zaratfraa  and  San  Luis  Potosi,  £.  by  Quer£taro, 
S.  by  Micboacan  and  W.  by  Jalisco.  Area,  11470  sq.  m.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  states  of  the  republic; 
[>op.  (1S9J)  1,047, S17;  (iQOo)  1,061,7:4.  The  state  lies 
wholly  within  the  limits  of  the  great  tentral  plateau  of  Mexico, 
and  hoi  an  avLra^e  elevation  of  alxtut  Oooo  ft.  The  surface 
of  its  northern  hall  is  broken  by  the  -Sierra  Gorda  and  Sierra 
de  Guanajuato,  but  its  southern  half  is  covered  by  fertile  i)lains 
largely  devoted  to  agriculture.  It  is  drained  by  the  Kio  Grande 
de  Lemia  and  its  tributaries,  which  in  places  flow  through  deeply 
eroded  valleys.  The  dinate  ia  aeini4f«|itcal  and  itealihyt 
and  the  rainbUI  is  mffident  to  hmm  good  lenltt  hi  agricnltun 
and  Modt'flnlMng.  In  the  wn  vaUcgrseugar-cane  is  gwwn, 
and  at  higher  clevationB  lodinn  ooib,  bcena,  bariey  and  wheat. 
The  soothempbuns  are  largdy  devoted  to  stodt-raUng.  Guana- 
juato has  suffered  much  from  the  destruction  of  its  forests, 
but  there  remain  some  small  areas  on  the  higher  elevations  of 
the  north.  The  principal  industry  of  the  state  is  mining,  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  north  being 
enormous.  Among  its  mineral  products  arc  silver,  gold,  tin, 
lead,  mercury,  copper  and  opals.  Silver  ha.i  been  extracted 
since  the  early  days  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  over  Sioo,ooo,c>oo 
having  been  token  from  the  mines  during  the  subsequent  three 
and  a  half  centuries.  Some  of  tbe  more  productive  of  these 
mines,  or  groups  of  mioea,  are  the  Vcta  Madrc  (mother  lode), 
the  San  iiemaM  lode,  and  the  Rayas  mines  of  Guanajuato,  and 
the  La  Valcodana  mine,  the  output  of  which  is  said  to  have 
lieen  faafi^eoo^eoo  between  1766  and  x8a6.  ■  The  nianufacturing 
eetahHihnwwta  indode  floor  miBs,  tannetjaa  and  manufactodes 
of  bathav,  eottoa  and  woollen  noJUs,  dfrtiUeriea,  foundries  and 
pottetiea.  The  Mesjcan  Central  and  the  Mexican  National 
railway  lines  cross  the  state  from  N.  to  S.,  and  the  former 
o[KTatcs  a  short  branch  from  Silao  to  the  state  ca[iiial  and 
another  -.m:-,:  a ard  from  Irapu.ito  to  Guadalajara.  The  capital 
is  Guanajuato,  and  other  ini|x>nat!t  cities  and  towns  arc  Lc6n, 
or  lA:^n  de  las  Aldamas;  Celaya  (lx)p.  25,565  in  iqoo),  an 
important  railway  junction  22  m.  by  rail  U .  from  Querctaro, 
an<l  known  for  its  manufactures  of  broadcloth,  saddlery,  soap 
and  sweetmeats;  Irapuato  (18,503  in  1900),  a  railway  junction 
and  commctdal  centre,  ai  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Guanajuato;  Sibra 
(1.S.355).  a  railway  junction  and  manufaauring  to«vn  (woollens 
and  cottons),  14  m.  S.W.  of  Guanajuato;  Salamanca  (13,583), 
on  tbe  Meikaa  Ctntial  railway  and  Lenna  river,  as  n.  S.  tqr  £.  of 
Guaaajaato,  wkh  oMumfMttifei  of  cottons  and  poieelab: 
AIieode(ie,547).  a  coaunerdaltown  30  m.  £.  by  S.  of  Guanajuato, 
wfthnlncnl  springs;  V^de  Santiago  (12,660),  50  m.  W.  by  S. 
of  Qucritaro;  Salvatierra  (10.393),  60  tn-  S.E  of  (;uan  ijuato, 
Cortazar  (8633);  ha  T.ux  (8318),  in  a  rich  miniiij;  di>irici; 
P6njamo  (8262);  Santa  Cruz  (72301;  San  Francisco  del  Rinc6n 
(10.004).  30  m.  W.  of  Guanajuato  in  a  rich  mining  district; 
and  Aramharo  ^8340,  a  prosperous  town  of  the  plain,  76  m. 
S.S.E.  of  Guanajuato. 
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GUANAJUATO,  or  Savta  Ffc  oe  Guanajuato,  a  dty  of  Mexico 
and  capital  of  the  above  state,  155  m.  (difecl)  N.W.  of  the 
Fedeni  cafiital,  on  a  small  tiibutaiy  of  ihe  Rio  Giaode  dc  Lcrma 
«r  Santiago.  Pop.  (1895)  39>40>4;  (1900)  4I14M.  The  city  is 
built  In  the  Caflada  de  Marfil  at  the  junction  of  three  ravines 
about  6soo  ft.  above  (be  sea,  and  its  narrow,  tortuous  streets 
rise  steeply  as  they  follow  iHl'  raviiu's  upward  10  the  mining 
villages  clustered  about  the  opening  oi  liie  minus  in  iho  hillsides. 
Guanajuato  is  som<';imr5  described  as  a  colltrtion  of  mining 
villages;  but  iu  a^ldition  there  is  the  rentral  <  itv  wi;h  its  rrowded 
winding  Stn-ut?,  its  suhstanlial  old  Sp.inisil  liuildinK^,  its  tlfly 
ore-crushing  iiiiil:>  aiid  busy  factories  and  its  bustling  cummcrnai 
life.  Enclosing  the  city  are  the  steep,  barren  mountain  sides 
honeycombed  with  mines.  The  climate  is  semi-tropical  and  is 
consideied  healtby.  The  noteworthy  public  buildings  and 
instittitXHU  an  an  Inleresting  old  Jesuit  chufch  with  arches 
of  pink  atone  and  delicate  carving,  cjj^  monasteries,  the 
C»vetnment  palace,  a  mint  chuing  from  1S12,  a  national  colli^, 
the  6ao  Teatio  Jiiitei,  and  the  Pantheon,  or  pubUc  cemetery, 
with  catacombs  belonr.  lleAIMadiga  de  Granadltaa,  originally 
a  public  granary,  was  used  aa  a  fort  during  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence, and  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  first  battle  (iSio)  in 
that  long  struggle.  Among  the  manufactures  are  cottons,  prints, 
soaps,  ( iit.r"ii  als,  ]>ntlcry  and  silverware,  but  mining  is  the 
principal  irilL'trst  and  OLa:uiiatioii  uf  thf  population.  The  silver 
mines  of  the  vicinity  «ere  Ions  I'or.sidered  the  richebi  in  Ale.\ieo, 
thf  rr!fhrated  \'r\,\  Mndre  (mother  lode)  even  being  described 
as  'he  n*  hest  in  the  world;  and  (/•.lanajuato  has  the  largest 
reduction  works  in  Mexico.  The  railway  outlet  for  the  dty 
consists  of  a  short  branch  of  the  Mexican  Central,  irtddi  joina 
the  trunk  line  at  Silao.  Guanajuato  was  founded  in  t5$4.  It 
attained  the  dign!^  of  a  dty  in  1741 .  It  was  celebrated  for  its 
vignKNu  resistance  the  Invadeis  at  the  tine  of  the  ^aniab 
conquest,  and  was  repeatedly  sacked  duitnf  that  mr. 

OTAMCHn.  OoAMem  or  OnweaM  (native  Guanchinet; 
Cnan^person,  C*iii«l"ltaetiBei— "aatt  «f  Tmeriffe,"  cor- 
rupted, according  to  Knflea  de  la  Peila,  by  Spaniards  into 
Guanchos),  the  alMrigfnal  Inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Islands. 
Strictly  the  (.ti  in  hes  were  the  primitive  inhaliiti'.r.ts  of  'i'eneriffe, 
where  they  seem  to  have  preserved  racial  purity  to  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  ronr-uest,  but  the  name  came  to  be  appl'e<l  to  the 
sndTtrprmus  jvopulat ions  of  all  the  islands.  The  Giiatiches,  now 
cxiinc'  as  a  distincl  people,  appear,  from  the  stndy  of  skulisi 
and  bones  discovered,  to  have  resembled  the  Cra-Magnon  race 
of  the  Quaternary  age,  and  no  real  doubt  is  now  entertained  that 
they  were  an  offshoot  of  the  great  race  of  Berbers  which  from 
the  dawn  of  history  has  occupied  northern  Africa  from  Egypt 
to  the  Atlantic.  Pliny  the  Eldo-,  deriving  his  knowledge  from 
the  accounts  of  Jubti,  king  of  Mauretania,  states  that  when 
visited  by  the  Carthaginiana  onder  Haano  the  archipelago  waa 
fMind  by  them  to  be  uniohabftcd,  but  that  they  saw  nilas  of 
great  hulUings.  This  would  sugRMt  that  the  Ouanches  were  not 
the  first  inhabitants,  and  from  the  absence  of  any  trace  of 
Mahommedanism  among  the  peoples  found  in  the  archipelago 
by  the  Spaniards  it  would  seem  that  this  extreme  westerly 
ri>i);ratio!l  of  lUlbers  took  pl  ace  belwcin  thi-  tinieof  whicli  Pliny 
wrote  and  the  conquest  of  i-orrhert^  Afric.i  hy  the  Arjl>&.  M.^ny 
of  the  Guanchcs  fell  in  rese-riiif;  the  Spitniard>.  many  were  sold 
as  slaves,  and  many  conionned  to  the  Roman  (Jiitholic  faith  and 
married  Spaniards. 

Such  remains  as  there  are  of  their  language,  a  few  expressions 
anil  the  proper  names  of  ancient  chiefiains  still  borne  by  certain 
famihea,  connect  it  with  the  Bcrtwr  dialects.  In  many  of  the 
islands  sigu  are  engraved  on  rode*.  Domingo  Vandewallc, 
a  military  govemor  of  Las  Palmaa,  waa  the  fiist,  In  1752,  to 
investigate  these;  and  it  is  due  to  thepeneveianeeof  O.  Aquilino 
Padnin.  a  priest  of  iMPahitas,  that  anything  about  theinscrip* 
tion  on  (he  island  Hlerro  has  been  brought  to  light.  In  1878 
Dr  K.  N'crneau  discovered  in  the  ravines  of  Las  Balos  some 
genuine  Libyan  in.wiptions.  Without  exception  the  rock 
inscriptions  have  proved  to  be  Numidic  In  two  ol  the  i'^lands 
(Tcncriffe  and  Gomeia)  the  Guancbc  t>-pc  has  been  retained  with 


a 

more  purity  than  in  the  otheia.  N«  tnsd^^tioitt  have  been  f&ami 
in  these  two  islaada^  and  therrfore  It  wouid  aeim  that  the  tnie 
Gtianchcs  dM  not  know  how  to  write.  In  the  other  isiaadi 
numerous  Semitic  traces  aire  found,  and  in  dl  of  them  ale  tlM 

rock'Signs.  From  these  facts  it  would  seem  that  the  Numidians, 
travelling  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage  and  intermixing 
with  the  dnm;nant  Semitic  race,  landeii  in  the  Canary  Island.*, 
and  that  it  i.s  ihcy  who  have  written  the  inscriptions  at  Hierro 
and  Grand  Canary. 

The  political  tind  .social  institutions  of  (he  r,u,Tnehrs  varied. 
In  S'ltr.e  islands  heredi'.ary  autocracy  jircvailed ;  in  others  the 
government  was  elective,  in  Teneiiie  all  the  land  belonged  to 
the  chiefs  who  leased  it  to  their  subjects.  In  Grand  Canary 
suicide  was  regarded  as  honourable,  and  on  a  chief  inheritiag» 
one  of  his  subjects  willingly  honoured  the  occasion  by  throw* 
ing  himself  over  a  precipice.  In  some  islands  potyaadiy  was 
practised;  ia  odiefa  the  natives  were  monogamona.  Bot  evesy* 
where  the  women  appear  to  have  been  respected,  an  itasuit 
offeved  any  woman  by  an  armed  man  being  a  capital  offence. 
Almost  all  the  Guanches  used  to  wear  garraenta  of  goat-skins, 
and  others  of  vegetable  fibres,  which  have  been  fotind  in  the 

tombs  (if  Grand  Canary.  Thcy  had  a  ta.stc  for  ornaments, 
necklaces  of  wood,  bone  and  shells,  worked  in  different  dcsitrns. 
Beads  of  fiaked  earth,  cylindrical  and  of  all  shapes,  with  smooth 
or  polished  surlaces,  mostly  black  and  red  in  colour,  were  chiefly 
in  use  They  painted  their  ixjdics;  the  pititaderas,  baked  clay 
objects  like  seals  in  shape,  have  been  explained  by  Dr  Vemeau 
as  ha  ving  been  used  solely  for  painting  the  body  in  various  colours. 
They  manufactured  rough  pottery,  mostly  without  decorations, 
or  ocmuoeetcd  by  means  of  the  finger-nail.  The  Guanches' 
weapons  were  thme  of  the  ancient  ncca  of  south  Europe.  The 
polished  battle-axe  was  mois used  bi Grand  Canary,  while  atone 
and  ofaaidian,  lougfaly  cut,  wne  commoner  in  Tanenf  &  Thqr 

hsil  hraidllS  that**"*  ****  J^"**  — itlm—  mH»AA»A  mttit  itttAltm 

and  the  javian,  and  they  scon  to  have  known  the  ridtM.  Ihcgr 
lived  hi  natttiat  or  aiti&iBl  caves  in  thcv  noantahis.  b 

districts  where  cavc-dwcUings  were  impossible,  they  built  small 
round  houses  and,  according  to  the  Spaniards,  they  even  practised 
Hide  foriification.  In  Palma  the  old  people  wert  at  ihcir  own 
M  ish  left  to  die  aloite.  After  bidding  their  family  farewell  they 
were  carried  to  the  sepulchral  cave,  nothing  but  a  bowl  of  mdk 
being  left  them.  The  Guanclies  etnbalmed  tlitir  dead,  many 
mumtnic-s  have  bec.n  found  in  an  extreme  sta;e  of  desiccation, 
^ch  weighing  not  more  than  6  or  7  lb.  Two  almost  inaccessible 
caves  in  a  vertical  rock  by  the  shore  3  m.  from  Santa  Cruz 
(TeneriSe)  arc  said  still  to  contain  bones.  The  process  of  embalm- 
ing aemns  to  have  varied.  In  Teneriffe  and  Grand  Canary  the 
coipse  was  simply  wrapped  up  in  goat  and  sheep  skins,  while 
in  other  Mands  a  resinous  substance  was  used  to  preserve  the 
hody,  wUch  waa  then  placed  la  a  eavedilBcnlt of  acceas^or  buried 
under  a  tumuhii,  The  worit  of  emhahning  wsa  wssmd  for  a 
tpocM  class,  women  for  female  coipsca,  men  for  male.  Em- 
iKilming  seems  not  to  have  been  nnivenal,  and  boffies  were  often 
simply  hidden  in  caves  or  buried. 

Little  is  known  of  the  religion  of  the  Guanches.  They  appear 
!<]  have  boen  a  distinctly  religious  race.  There  was  a  general 
belief  in  a  supreme  btinR,  called  .Acocan,  in  Grand  Canary, 
,\i  )iihuran  in  TeiieritTe,  F.raoranhan  in  Hicrro,  and  .\bcira  in 
I'alma,  The  women  of  Ilierro  worshipped  a  Ko<ldess  called 
.Moneiba.  Acci^rding  to  tradition  the  male  and  female  gods  lived 
in  mountains  whence  they  descended  to  hear  the  prayers  ot  the 
people.  In  other  islands  the  natives  venerated  the  sun,  moon, 
c-rth  and  stars.  A  belief  in  an  evil  spirit  was  general.  The 
clen^on  of  TencrilTc  was  called  Guayota  and  lived  in  the  peak  of 
Tisydc  which  was  the  hell  called  Ech^de.  In  timea  of  drought 
Che  Guandtea  drove  their  tadkM  to  oouwamtad  grounds,  iriien 
the  faunbs  were  aqmnted  from  their  modicn  in  the  beDef  that 
their  plaintive  bleating*  would  aadt  the  heart  ol  the  Great 
Spirit.  During  the  religlaiia  feaats  all  war  aod  even  penonal 
quarrels  were  stayed. 

liimroi  Hvpin  — s.  R._fthelot,  Anliquilts  amariennt!  fPari', 
i»3>));  Baker  Webb  and  S.  Berthdot,  Uittoin  aaUir*Ue  4ti  Uei 
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Cananes  (Paris.  183^) ;  Paul  Broca.  Rrrue  d'onlhrofiploi^ie.  iv.  (1674) ; 
Gi-ncral  L.  1..  C.  Faidherbe,  Qutlque  mot!  sur  Vethnologte  <U  Varckiptl 
tonanen  {Va.n».  1875);  Chll  y  Niira»jo,  Estudios  hislorues,  dimala- 
Itpeos  y  Patologicos  de  las  Islas  Camtriat  (Las  Palmas.  1876-18A9); 
".Uc  la  pluralitt^  dcs  races  humainn  dc  I'archipcl  canarien,"  Buii. 
Site  Attihrofi.  FiS'is.  i  S-H;  "  !  I.ibitations  ct  M^pullurcs  dcs  ancicns 
habitant  '  .  ''i  t  uim^  ■.,  '  A'ftuir  d'amhrop.,  1879;  R.  V'crncau, 
"  Sar  Ics  S'TTiitcs  aun  il«->.  Cuiutrics."  nnd  "  Sur  les  ancient  habitants 
de  La  Isleta,  Grande  Canaric."  BuU.  Sec.  AnUtrop.  Parit.  1881; 
Rapport  lur  km  miuum  scienHfique  data  I'arckiyd  canarien  (Paris, 
1887);  Cinq  antUes  de  s^jour  aux  ties  Canaries  (Paris,  i8qi);  H. 
Meyer,  Die  Insri  Tmrrife  (I.tip/ig,  I8q6),  "  Cher  ilir'  rrlH:w<ihncr 
dpr  canarischcn  Inscin,"  in  Adrlf  Bnslwn  Fr-rl^chrifi  fncrliii,  1896); 
F.  \nn  Luachan,  Anitang  itber  rinr  Schtidflmmmlun^Ton  den  canari- 
sthen  Instln;  R.  Virchow,  "  SchMcl  mit  Carionccro!.i»  der  SaKitlAl- 
gcgend,"  VeThmMungen  ier  Btrtiner  Anihrop.  CeieUsthafi  (1B96); 
C.  Set;gi,  Tk*  MtdilmcHtam  Race  (London,  1901):  The  Cvanches 
tfTmim,  .  .,br  AlooaodeEariMM,  tnodatcdlqrSirClenwnts 
SmUmmi.  «llk  UUogaiihjr  (Hddivt  Soctatr,  1907)- 

GUANIDIin;  CNA  <»  RN:  CCNHi)i,  tlie  amidine  of  amido- 
carbonic  add.  It  occurs  In  beet  juice.  It  was  first  prepared 
in  1S61  by  A.  Strecker,  who  oxitii/rrl  guanine  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  potassium  chlorate.  It  may  Hr  obtained  synthctirally 
by  the  action  of  ammonium  iodide  on  ( y.in^imitio.  r\  KIl5+ 
NHJ^CNjJIj-HI-;  by  heating  ortho-carbonic  esters  with 
ammonia  to  150"  C;  but  hcst  b\  lieaiing  ammonium  thiocyanate 
to  iSo'-iqo"  C,  when  the  thiourea  first  formed  is  converted  into 
guanidine  thiocyanate,  2CS(NHt)i-HN:C(NH,),HCNS+H,S. 
It  i*  A  cokmileia  cnrBtalllne  tolld,  readily  soluble  in  water  and 
deolMit;  it  ddiqaetcw  on  exposure  to  air.  It  faaa  strong  basic 
pMperties,  dtantto  catiMB  dioiide  readily,  and  fofma  well- 
dtntd  oyitalUBe'wlti.  Baryta  water  hydrolyses  H  to  nica. 
By  dflCCt  union  wltb  glycocoll  acid,  it  yields  glycocyamine, 
N!fr{HN>:  C-NH-CHjCOjH.  whilst  with  methvl  givcocoll 
(sarcosinc)  it  forms  creatine.  XH,  (NH):  C  N(CH,)  CH,  COJI. 

Many  derivatives  of  guanidinc  were  obtained  by  J.  Thicic  (Ann., 
t«93.  STOk  p.  1;  m^iJi-.P-  133;  Btr.,  ift^.  a6.  fp.  9598.  9jS45). 
By  the  actmi  of  mtnc  acid  on  guanidine  in  the  pKaence  of  ral- 
pnuric  acid,  nitroguanidine,  HN  ;C(\llfVNH  \{\  (a  substance 
possessing  acid  projHrtics)  is  obtained;  from  wtiiifi.  by  reduction 
with  zinr  dust.  amidni'tLinidinc,  HN  <  rN'flii  NH  NIIi,  is  formed. 
This  amidoRUanidini'  den  lmp"l^/^  on  hydrnlysis  with  the  fi)imatii>ii 
oi  aemicarlnxide,  NHj  CO'NH-NHi,  which,  in  its  turn,  bre;iks 
down  into  carbon  dioxide,  ammonia  and  hydratine.  Amidogoani- 
dine  is  a  body  of  hydrazine  type,  for  it  reduces  gold  and  silver  salts 
and  yields  a  benzylidlnc  deriN-atiw.  On  oxidation  with  pot;isMiini 
pemninij.'in.iie,  it  sIm?  .i7odiearlRindiaml<linp  nitrate,  NI';  (H\I 
C-.\:  N  <":fNH)-.\'li,-2HN(:)i,  which, when  reductHj  by  Milphunttcd 
hydrogen,  is  converted  irUo  the  corretiMjtidiiija;  hvdrazotlicarbondi- 
ainidice.  .MI,  (I1.N):C  NH  NH  C:(NM)  NH,;  6v  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  on  a  nitric  acid  solution  of  amido^uanidinc.  diazo^uani- 
dfne  nitrate.  NH,  (HN):r  NH  N,-NOr,  is  obt.iined.  This  diazo 
compound  is  decomposed  by  r.iti»tic  nlkali'i  with  the  formation 
of  cyanamide  and  hydraJJiic  iuiil.  C'H  .N,- \().,  =  \  .H -f  C N  ■  NHi  + 
H.\i>,,  whilst  aretates  and  carlxjnatcs  convert  it  into  amidotetra- 
N-N. 
I 


iotic  acid.  HiN-C 


NH-N 


Amidotetrazotic  acid  yields  addition 


compounds  with  amines,  and  by  the  further  action  of  nitrous  ai  id 
yi<  his  a  very  cntkwive  derivative,  .diaxotetnsol,  CN*.   By  fuatine 

mi  line  with  mt»,dbcym£aMmajS  (aNhC'm 
formed. 

O0A1IO  (a  Spanfab  word  faom  tbe  Peravtan  iliHWM,  dung), 
the  aocmeBt  of  UrdSafound  aa  large  deports  on  certato  islands 
off  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  on  othen  situated  in  the  Southern 

ocean  and  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The  large  proportions 
of  phosphorus  in  the  form  of  phosphates  and  of  nitrogen  as 
aninionium  oxalate  and  urate  renders  it  a  valuable  fertilizer. 
Bat's  guano,  composed  of  ihe  e.vcrciiieul  of  Lais,  is  found  in 
certain  caves  in  New  ZcakimJ  and  elsewhere;  it  is  similar  >n 
composition  to  Peruvian  guano.  (See  At.\Nt.:Kt;s  and  Manuklvc.) 

GUANTA,  a  port  on  the  Caribbean  roast  of  the  state  of  Ber- 
Difidcz,  Venezuela,  tt  at.  N.E.  of  Barcelona,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  rail.  It  dates  from  the  completion  of  the  railway 
to  the  coal  mines  of  Naricual  and  Capiricual  nearly  tam.  beyond 
Barcelona,  and  was  created  for  the  ■hipment  of  coal.  The 
harbour  i»  boaeshoe-sbaped,  witb  its  eatrance,  igqS  ft.  wide, 
protectedbyanJslandlesat]]aBiu.offtIwa]Mwe.  Tbocntfance 
is  easy  and  safe,  and  the  harbour  affords  stCOFC  anchorage  for 
la  rgc  vessels,  with  deep  water  alongside  dw  iron  railway  whjurf . 


These  advantages  have  made  Goanta  the  best  port  on  this  part  of 
the  coast,  and  the  trade  of  Barcelona  and  tbal  of  a  large  inland 
distria  have  been  tiMsfened  to  it.  A  pronunent  fcatate  ia  its 
trade  is tlwiUpBMatfliKvtcattle.  Among  itsczpoitsaiatugar, 
cofiee,  caefo.  tobacco  and  fruit. 

WUniMUUi,  the  eosterunost  {n^ottaot  town  of  the  S. 
coast  of  Cuba,  in  the  province  of  Santiago,  about  40  m.  E.  of 
Santiago,  Pop.  (1Q07)  J4I559-  It  is  situated  by  the  Guazo 
(or  Cu.isij'i  river,  or.  .i  Wn'.c  open  plain  between  the  mountains, 
'I'iie  be.iuUlul,  Liiui-lm  ki  d  h,ir[n)ur,  lo  m.  long  from  N.  to  S. 
and  4  iTi.  wide  in  piati!-.  h.is  iin  outer  and  an  inner  basin.  The 
latter  has  a  very  narrow  enlraixc,  and  i  to  3  5  fathoms  depth 
of  water.  From  the  port  of  Cuimanera  lo  the  rily  of 
GuanL&namo,  13  m.  N.,  there  is  a  railway,  and  the  city  has 
railway  connexion  with  Santiago.  Guantfinaiito  is  one  of  the 
two  ports  leased  by  Cuba  to  the  Unile<l  States  for  a  naval 
station.  It  la  the  shipping-port  and  centre  ol  a  mirrounding 
coffee-,  sugar-  and  linae-growing  district.  In  174*  an  English 
fovea  under  Admiral  Edward  Vernon  and  GonhI  Thonaa 
Wentworth  landed  haeto  attack  SaittiaBOb  Ikqraaiaed  tba 
harbour  Cumberland  bay.  After  their  retieat  feitiliaUlens 
were  begun.  The  history  of  the  region  practically  dates,  how- 
ever, from  the  end  of  the  iSth  centur>',  when  it  gained  prosperity 
from  the  settlement  of  French  refugees  from  Santo  Domingo; 
the  town,  as  surh,  dates  only  from  1822.  .Mmost  all  the  old 
families  are  of  French  descent,  anil  I'rei.th  was  the  language 
locally  most  used  as  laic  as  the  last  third  of  the  iglh  century. 
In  recent  years,  especially  since  the  Spanish-.\mcrican  War  of 
189S,  the  region  has  greatly  changed  socially  and  economically. 
Guantioamo  was  oace  a  fashionable  summer  resMeoce  resort 
for  wealthy  Cubans. 

OUARAM A(80  called  from  the  Guaranis,  an  aboriginal  American 
tribe),  the  plant  PauUima  Cmpama  (or  P.  strbilk)  el  the  natural 
order  5o^iwd'ecsa>,indigwious  to  the  north  and  westoIBiaaiL  It 
has  a  smooth  erect  stem;  large  pinnate  altCfaata  fcayei,  VHHOr 
posed  of  5  oblong-oval  leaflets;  narrow  panideS  of  sbort^talked 
ilowers;  and  ovoid  or  pyriform  fruit  about  as  large  a5  a  grape, 
and  containing  usually  one  seed  only,  which  is  shaped  like  a 
minute  horse-chestnut.  What  is  rommonly  known  as  guarana, 
guarana  bread  or  Brazilian  cocoa,  is  prepared  (rotn  the  seeds 
'  .IS  fi.Uowi.  ill  October  and  NovenilKT.  nt  which  time  they 
become  ripe,  the  seeds  are  removed  tr<in,  their  capsules  and 
sun-dried,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  ready  removal  by  hun<l  of  tbs 
white  aril;  they  are  next  ground  in  a  stone  muriar  or  deep  dish 
of  hard  sandstone;  the  powder,  moistened  by  the  addition  of  a 
smalt  quantity  of  water,  or  by  exposure  to  the  dews,  is  then 
made  into  a  paste  with  a  certain  proportion  of  whole  or  broken 
seeds,  and  worked  up  •onetimes  into  balls,  but  usually  into  rolls 
not  uallka  Gennaa  lauiatM,  s  to  8  to,  in  lcnctii»aiid  ts  to  10  08. 
in  weight  Alter  diyiaf  hy  aitlicisl  (NT aolv  hcat,  the  guarana 
is  packed  between  broad  leaves  m  sacks  or  baskets.  Thus  pre- 
pared, it  is  of  extreme  hardness,  and  has  a  brown  hue,  a  bitter 
astringent  taste,  aii<l  an  otiour  faintly  resembling  that  of  roasted 
coffee.  .An  inferior  kind,  softer  and  of  a  lighter  colour,  is  manu- 
factured by  admixture  of  cocoa  or  cassava.  Rasped  or  grated 
ititi)  suear  .1  nd  water,  guarana  forms  a  bevera(,'e  largely  consumed 
in  S.  .\;rierica.  Its  le.aiuifaelure.  originally  confined  to  the 
Mauhes  Indians,  bassptc  Ml  .mIk  variouspartsof  Brazil. 

The  proiKTtien  ot  KUarami  as  a  nervous  stimulant  and  restorative 
are  due  to  the  presence  of  what  wa»  originally  described  as  a  new 
principle  and  termed  guaranine,  but  is  now  known  to  be  identical 
with  caffeine  or  theine.  Besides  this  substance,  which  is  stated  to 
exist  in  it  in  the  form  of  tannatc,  ipiarana  yields  on  anaij^sts  tbe 
Khiru«i<te  iiaponin,  witb  taaniu,  staccb,  gum,  three  volatile  oils,  and 

an  acrid  green  fiwd  oU  (PoURlier.  Jonm.  it  Pkom.  VOl.  lOnix., 

1861.  p.  291). 

OUARANIS,  a  tribe  and  stock  of  South  American  Indians, 
having  their  home  in  Paraguay,  Uruguay  and  on  tbe  Brazilian 
coast.  Tbe  Guaranis  had  developed  some  dvillsation  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  and  being  a  peaceable  people 
quickly  submitted.  They  fonn  to^ay  the  ddef  element  in  the 
populations  ti  Paia|uay  and  Uruguay.  Owing  to  its  patronage 
by  the  Jesuit  misswiiarics  the  Guanni  language  became  a 
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wWe^^preaH  medium  of  communication,  and  in  a  corrupted  form 
is  sull  the  common  language  in  Faraway. 
-  aUASANTEB  (Mmetiffles  ijpelt  **  guarantie  "  or  "  guaranty  "; 
KB  O.  Fr.  fonn  «f  "  warrant,"  ftom  tlie  Teutonic  word  which 
«ppeMtoGeniiaiiaait«AritM,utdeieiidoriBeke8«l«iiiidb{iMU^ 
»  term  more  compreheiuive  aod  of  Mgher  import  than  either 
"warrant  "  or  "security,"  and  designating  either  some  inter- 
national treaty  whereby  claims,  rights  or  possessions  are  secured, 
or  more  rominonly  a  mere  privaic  transiK  liun,  Ly  mcanHol  whirh 
one  j>cTsoii.  Ill  al  ilaiii  somu  irusl,  cotitldfute  ot  Lrcilil  lor  anolhtr, 
engages  to  tie  .inswcrnblo  for  him. 

In  Enpli'-h  law,  a  Riiarantee  is  a  contract  to  answer  for  thp 
paynicril  of  sonic  '\ih[ ,  or  the  prrformancc  of  some  duly,  by 
a  third  |>crson  who  is  pnmurUy  ttabic  to  such  payment  ur  t>er- 
formancc.  It  is  a  coUalerat  contract,  which  does  not  extinguish 
the  original  liability  or  obligation  to  which  it  is  accessory,  but 
on  the  contrary  is  itself  rendered  null  and  void  ahouM  the  latter 
fail,  as  without  a  principal  there  can  be  SO  aooenory.  The 
BabOitics  of  a  surety  ore  ifi  law  dependent  apao  thoae  of  the 
piindpal  debtor,  mod  when  the  latter  cease  the  former  do  so 
Kitewiae  {fer  Collins,  LJ.,  in  Slaeey  v.  UUl,  1901,  i  K.B.,  at 
p.  ;  see  ptr  Willcs,  J.,  in  BatavK yr.  Coding,  187 1,  L.It  7  CP., 
at  p.  14),  except  in  certain  rases  where  the  discharge  of  the 
principal  ikblor  is  by  operation  of  law  (see  In  rr  F;.'-',  ry  - 
ex  pa<-;e  Kuhmn.  i\>o<,,  1  K.l!  p.  462).  If,  thcrt-fdrt-,  jiersons 
wroii(!ly  siip]>osc  '.hat  a  third  pt'rsoi;  i>  liablu  lo  one  of  them, 
and  a  guarantee  is  civrn  nn  that  crroiu-ous  supfHiHition,  it  is 
invalid  itiilio,  by  virtue  of  the  !i  x  '  vnlmctds,  because  its 
foundation  (wliich  was  that  another  was  taken  to  be  liable) 
has  failed  [per  Willes,  J.,  in  MouHlslrphen  v.  f^keman,  L.R. 
7  Q.B,  p.  joj).  .According  to  various  existing  codes  civil, 
a  suretyship,  in  respect  ol  an  obligation  "  non-valahle," 
is  null  and  void  save  where  the  invalidity  is  the  Tcanit 
of  peraonal  incapacity  of  the  pihiclpnl  debtor  (Cnda  CMl, 
Finnce  and  Belgium,  jK»i«;S^{n,  18)4;  Portugal,  6»;  luly, 
1099;  Holland,  i8$g;  lower  Chtttda,  1032).  In  some  countries, 
however,  tbe  mete  personal  incapacity  of  a  son  under  age  to 
borrow  sufRces  to  vitiate  the  guarantee  of  a  loan  made  to  him 
(S[i;iifi,  ;  PorliiKal,  fi;  s  ;■,  t':55.  irjfVV  The  Ksyptian  ci>itf> 
sanctiotl  gUiiraif.ees  cxfires-.ly  I'ltlered  into  "  in  view  of  delitor's 
want  of  legal  i'.i;nuity  ''  ;<)  lOntracl  a  valid  tirin<  ipal  oliligalion 
(FRvptain  (  (ide-i,  Mixed  Suits,  605,  .Native  Tnbulialb.  -i<j6). 
Tlie  roriiiKuew  rorle  (art.  Sli,  s.  i)  retains  the  surety's  liability, 
in  rcsjjcct  of  an  invalid  principjil  ohIiRation,  until  the  latter  has 
been  legally  rescinded. 

The  giver  of  a  guarantee  is  called  "  the  surety,"  or  "  the 
guarantor  ";  the  person  to  whom  it  Is  given  "  the  CtmKtor," 
oir  "  the  guarantee ";  while  the  pereon  whoae  payment  or 
peifomuuwe^  secnml  thereby  Is  termed  "  the  prine^al  ^ibtor," 
or  limply  "  tbe  ptinc^."  In  America,  but  not  appniently 
diewhere,  there  u  a  recognlied  dwtuictnn  between  "  a  surety  " 
Mid  "  n  guarantor  "',  the  former  being  uniQy  bound  with  the 
principal,  nt  the  same  time  and  on  the  same  oonsideratioa,  while 
the  (  onir.ii  i  of  the  latter  is  lii-  own  separate  undertaking,  in 
wliii  h  the  prineipal  does  not  join,  and  in  respect  of  which  he  is 
not  lo  be  held  liable,  until  due  diliRiinrc  has  Ik  en  exerted  to 
rom(K*l  liic  [uincipal  debtor  to  maUo  (;o<)  1  his  default.  There 
is  no  privily  of  eontracl  between  ttu-  surety  and  lln-  primipa! 
debtor,  for  Ihe  surely  contracts  with  the  creditor,  and  they  do 
net  constitute  in  law  one  person,  antl  arc  not  jointly  liable  to 
the  creditor  (ptr  Baron  Parke  in  Aim  v.  Cooper,  i  Dowl.  R. 
(N..S.)  II,  14). 

No  special  phraseology  is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a 
guarantee;  and  what  leaUy  distinguishes  such  a  rontr.-irt  from 
one  of  biMniBCie  it  not  any  essential  difierence  between  the  two 
forms  of  words  fiuicaiirr  and  gftaratuee^  but  the  substance  of 

tbe  contract  enter<'<l  into  by  the  parties  in  each  paiticular  case 

(per  Ronier,  I..J.,  in  .sViriun  V.  Heath — SeatoH  v.  BimaHd,  1809, 

1  Q.H  7KJ,  71).',  r  A  ;  pir  \  aiighan  Williams,  1..J.,  in  In  re 
Di'ittin's  Est<:lt  l.iintus  Insur.ituc  Corporation  and  Cunruntre 
FunJ  Ltd.  V.  DtntoH.  1004.  2  Ch.,  al  p.  tSS;  and  <ec  Danf  v. 
Mortgage  iruuraiue  CarporaSivn,  i&iMi  i  Q-B-  »4  C.A.}    In  this 


connexion  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  different  kinds  of 
suretyships  have  been  daasified  as  fallows:  (1).  Those  in  which 
there  is  an  agreement  to  eonatitnte^  Jor  a  partiCMinr  pmpnee, 
the  relation  of  principal  uA  sumy,  to  wMeh  agrcenient  the 
areditor  thereby  aeoned  is  a  party;  (A  those  in  whidi  then 
u  a  similar  ayKement  bcttween  the  principal  and  surety  only,  to 
which  the  creditor  is  a  stranger;  and  (.;)  those  in  which,  without 
any  such  contract  of  suretyship,  there  is  a  primary  and  a 
.serondarj'  lialiility  of  two  persons  for  one  and  llie  same  ilebt, 
the  debt  being,  as  l>et«een  the  two,  that  ol  one  ol  lliase  ptisous 
otd>  ,  .nid  not  equally  of  both,  so  that  Ihe  other,  if  he  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  it,  would  be  ontiiled  to  reimbuTSement  from 
the  person  by  whom  (as  between  the  iwu)  ii  ouRlit  to  have  been 
IMiid  (.per  Elarl  of  b^iUtriie,  L.C., in  Duncan FoxattdCo.  v.  AartA antf 
South  Wales  Bant,  6  App.  Cos.,  at  p.  11),  According  lo  several 
codes  civil  sureties  are  made  divisible  into  conventional,  legal 
and  judicial  (Fr.  and  Bel.,  1015,  3040  et  acq.;  Spain,  tita 
homa  Canada,  imo),  while  ihe  Spanish  code  iutthnc  di«^dei 
them  iaAa  gntuitous  and  lor  vahmUe.ooBaldention  (ut^  1,  ftsjjj. 

In  Eo^nd  the  comaoMfiw  teiiuisites  of  a  guanntM  in  as 
way  differ  from  those  essential  to  the  formation  of  any  other 
contract.  That  is  !o  say,  they  comprise  (lie  mutual  asitut 
of  two  or  more  panirs.  competency  lo  conlracl,  auj,  unless 
tbe  f'uanintee  ijc  under  sejil,  valuable  consideration.  An  offer 
to  guuraiuee  is  not  bituhn^  until  it  has  been  accepted,  being 
revocable  till  then  by  the  (lany  making  it.  Unless,  however, 
as  sometimes  liappcn*,  tbe  oticr  contemplates  an  express  accept- 
ance, one  may  be  implied,  and  il  may  be  a  question  for  a  jury 
whether  an  offer  of  guarantee  has  in  fact  been  accepted.  Where 
the  surety's  assent  to  a  guarantee  has  been  procured  by  fraud 
of  tlie  person  to  whom  it  is  given,  there  is  no  binding  contract. 
Such  fnud  may  consist  o(  Mpptession  or  concealment  or  mis- 
rcpccsenlation.  Then  is  asaw  conflict  of  authorities  aa  to  what 
facts  must  to  spwiHasoMily  disdosed  to  the  surety  by  tto 
crcdlur,  but  It  may  be  taken  that  tbe  rate  on  the  tobject  b 
lew  stringent  than  that  governing  insuraxices  upon  marine, 
life  and  other  risks  (The  North  British  Insuranu  Co.  v.  Lioyd, 
10  Exch.  573),  though  formerly  this  was  denied  (Own  v.  Homam, 
<  Mae  &  G.  378,  307).  More-over,  e%eri  where  the  eontratt 
relieii  ujKin  is  in  the  form  of  a  polity  >;iiaranteeing  the  solvcucy 
of  a  surety  for  another's  debt,  and  i.s  therefore  governed  by  the 
dnririne  of  uhfrrima  ndcs,  only  such  faels  as  are  really  material 
to  the  risk  undertaken  need  be  sjKHttaneOU&ly  disclosed  (SftUon  V. 
Burnami — tiurnand  v.  Settton,  igoo,  A.C.  13s).  As  regards 
the  competency  of  tbe  pArties  lo  enter  into  a  contract  of 
guarantee,  this  may  be  affected  by  insanity  or  intoxication  of 
the  surety,  if  known  to  the  creditor,  or  by  disability  of  any  kind. 
The  ordinary  disabilities  are  those  of  infants  and  married  womea 
—now  m  Entlatid  gseatty  mitigated  as  regards  tbe  hrttsr  by  tlM 
Married  Women*!!  Property  Acts,  1870  to  189^,  which  cnaUe  • 
married  woman  to  contract,  as  a  feme  stie,  to  the  extent  of  her 
separate  property.  Every  guarantee  not  under  seal  roust 
according  to  English  law  have  a  consideration  to  support  it, 
tinnij;!)  iheli  .ast  spark  of  one  sulices  (^rr  Wilmot,  J.,  in  Pilliin  V. 
i'ljn  Mump  '.lid  llopkim,  .j  Hn:r  .  at  p,  1666;  Hai^h  v.  Brooks, 
10  .\   &.  E-  ,o<);  Burrell  v.  ,(  Taunt  _  117),  which,  as 

in  o!h(  r  ■..  nwv  consist  either  of  sonic  right,  ialcrcsl,  profit 
or  lirneht  .n  •  mini;  In  tin-  dtie  parly,  or  some  forbearance,  detri- 
ment, loss  or  respunsibiiity  given,  sutlcrcd  or  undertaken  by  the 
other.  In  some  guarantees  the  consideration  is  entire — as  where, 
in  considcMlion  of  11  lease  being  granted,  the  surety  becomes 
answerable  for  the  performance  of  the  covenants;  in  other 
cases  it  1$  fragmentary,  i.e.  supplied  from  time  to  timer-aa 
where  a  guarantee  is  given  to  secure  the  balance  of  a  running 
account  at  a  banker's,  or  a  balance  of  a  running  accoant  for 
goods  supplied  (ptr  Lush,  L.J.,  la  Uayi^t  v.  Hwpett  16  Ch.  DW^ 
at  p.  319).  In  tbe  former  case,  the  moment  the  lease  is  gnntcd 
there  is  nothing  more  for  the  lessor  to  do,  and  such  a  guarantee 
as  that  of  necessity  runs  on  throughout  the  duration  of  the 
leaw  ,Tn<l  is  irrevocable.  In  ihe  latter  case,  however,  unless 
the  g-i:!r  iiiiue  :,■  i[ lu!  1 1 1'^  I'l  'be  lonttiiry.  •.he  suret_\'  ina>'  at  any 
time  terminate  his  liability  under  the  guarantee  as  to  Juiure 
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advances,  &c  Hie  considera'Joti  for  a  guarantee  must  not  be 
past  or  extcuii'd.  Iiut  on  (he  otlif  r  h.inri  it  need  not  comprise  a 
direct  benefit  or  advantage  to  cither  the  surety  or  the  creditor, 
iMit  may  ftolely  consist  ot  anythfng  done,  or  uiy  promise  made, 
faH"  the  benefit  of  the  principal  debtor.  It  is  more  frequently 
exttlUery  than  concurrml,  taking  the  form  either  of  forbearance 
to  me  tbe  princiinl  debtor,  or  of  a  future  advance  of  moiwr  or 
supply  of  flood*  to  Mm. 

By  the  lo^uk  Contnct  Act  187a,  ant.  u?,  U  bprovided  that 
the  connderation  for  a  goamitee  May  combt  of  anything  done 
or  any  promise  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  principal  debtor  by 
the  creditor.  Total  failure  of  the  consideration  stipulated  for 
by  I'll"  p;ir;v  piviriR  a  Ruarantci-  will  pro\c'r'.t  ils  ln-in^;  ciiforrcd. 
as  ftiU  al.-to  ihi-  cxistciiLe  ol  an  illegal  coiisiiicrif.ioi;  Tliojgli  in 
alt  countries  the  niutual  assent  of  two  or  more  piirties.  is  essential 
to  the  formation  of  .iny  rnntract  (scef.g.  Codes  Civil,  !r.  m(! 
1108;  Port.  64,5,  64-  ct  scq.;  Spain,  IJ58,  1161;  Italy,  1104; 
HoU.  1356;  Lower  Canada,  484),  a  consideration  is  not  every- 
where regarded  as  a  necessary  element  (see  I'othier's  Law  of 
Obligalions,  Evans's  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  19).  Thus  in  Scotland 
a  contract  may  be  Undfiif  ivItlwHt  0  oooiMerttJon  to  M^port  it 
(Stair  i.  la.  7). 

The  statutory  lequnites  ol  a  fuaianlee  an,  in  England, 
preaoobed  by  (i)  the  Statute  of  liawla,  which,  with  reference 
to  gusnntees,  ptovMca  that  noactkm  shail  be  brought  whereby 
to  charge  the  defendant  upon  any  special  promise  to  answer 
for  the  debt,  default  or  miscarriages  of  another  person,  unlesa  the 
agreement  upon  whicli  such  action  shall  be  brought.  <jr  some 
memorandum  or  note  tht-trof,  shall  be  in  writ inj;  .t!i!l  signed  by 
the  party  to  he  eharKctl  therewith,  or  some  01  her  [x-rson  thereunto 
by  him  lawfully  authoriifd."  aixl  (.1  Lord  TcTterrlcri's  Act 
(  j  (ito.  !\'  c.  I],),  which  by  J  6  eiuicis  thai  "  no  afiioit  shall  be 
broi;t;ht  whereby  lo  charge  any  person  upon  or  by  reason  of  any 
rejire'-t-ntation  or  assurance  made  or  given  concerning  or  relating 
to  the  chiri'tcr,  conduct,  credit,  ability,  trade  or  dealing-s  of 
any  other  person,  to  the  latent  or  purpose  that  such  other  person 
Hiay  obtain  credit,  momey  or  foods  upon"  {i.e.  "  upon  credit," 
see  >rr  Parlce,  B..  io  Lyif  v.  BariUrd,  t  M.  &  W.,  at  p.  104}, 
"  unless  such  representaUon  «r  aBsntance  be  node  in  wiitist 
signed  by  the  parly  to  be  chargod  tlwrewith."  This  hitter 
enactment,  which  applies  to  incotponted  companies  as  well  as 
to  Individual  persons  (IlirsI  V.  West  Riding  Union  Banking  Co., 
iqci,  ;  K  B.  jl>o  (  . A.;.  wLi!i  renilt-red  necessary  by  an  evasion 
of  the  .;ih  seeiiovi  of  the  Si.ui:te  o(  I  r.tuds.  accomplished  by 
treating  the  spn  i.il  preimisr  to  .inswer  for  .mother's  debt,  default 
or  inisi  arriaf^e.  when  n^l  in  v.'nlinp  ii-s  requiri'd  by  that  section, 
as  a  false  and  ftandulent  re])rc-ienlati(in  l oruerf.ii>>;  another'.* 
credit,  solvency  or  honesty,  in  respect  of  wiiicb  damages,  as  for 
a  tort,  were  held  to  be  recoverable  (Poj/^y  v.  PrecfHon.  j  T.R.  51)- 
In  Scotland,  where,  it  should  Ik-  stated,  a  guarantee  is  called 
U  "cautionary  obligation,"  similar  enactments  to  those  just 
Specified  arc  contained  in  §  6  of  the  Mercantile  Law  .\men<lment 
Aci  (Scotland)  i^sb,  while  in  the  Irish  Statute  of  Frauds  (;  Will. 
HI.  c.  la)  there  is  a  provision  ({  a)  identical  with  that  found  in 
the  Englkli  Sutnte  of  Ftatidii.  In  India  a  guarantee  may  be 
eltlier  orsl  or  mitten  (bid Ian  Contract  Act,  1 116),  wMle  In  the 
Australian  colonies,  Jamaica  and  Ceylon  it  must  be  in  writing. 
The  German  code  civil  requires  the  surety's  promise  lo  be  verilied 
by  writing  where  he  has  not  executed  the  principal  obligation 
(art.  7661,  and  the  Port  11  puwe  Co<lc  renders  a  >^n;!r.intee  [irovable 
by  all  the  modus  oslaljli:,lied  by  law  for  iHp  [jPHif  <if  the  |:.rinc:ipal 
contract  (art  s-iii.  .According  i<t  most  i  odes<i\il  n<nv  in  hiri  e 
a  guarantee  like  any  other  contract  can  usually  be  made  verbally 
in  the  presence  of  H-itncsses  and  in  certain  cases  fwhcre  for  in- 
stance coniiiderable  sums  of  money  are  involved)  sous  signalure 
frhte  or  else  by  judicial  or  notwial  laalrument  (see  Codes  Civil, 
Fr.  add  Hel.  ij.jt;  Spain,  1244;  Port.  3306,  151,5;  Italy, 
1541  et  seq.;  Pothicr's  Litm  tf  ObUgolions.  Evans's  ed.  i.  157; 
Buige  on  SurOjfsMp,  p.  19;  van  der  Linden's  InsHMu 
HtRmd,  ph  ite);  oe  Pranidi  and  Beigjan  Codes,  mottover, 
provide  that  suretyship  is  not  to  he  ptesuined  but  mutt  always 
be  exptciced  (art. 


the  istaiuteof  Frauds  does  not  invalidate  n  verbal  guarunie<>, 
but  renders  it  unenforceable  by  action  I'  may  thtrdore  be 
available  in  support  of  a  defence  to  an  action,  and  money  paid 
under  it  cannot  be  recovered.  An  indemnity  is  not  a  guarantee 
withm  the  statute,  unlos  it  contemplates  the  primary  liability 
of  atUidperMB.  It  need  not,  therefore,  be  in  writing  when  Itb 
a  mere  pnmise  lo  become  liable  lor  a  debt,  whenever  the  person 
to  whom  tbe  promise  Is  made  shouM  become  liable  (Wiits  v. 
i>HdliHS,L.IL  to  Eq.  i«B;  prr  Vaughan  Williams,  L.J.  in  IToriMrg 
InHa-lMter  Ca  v.  Martin,  iqoi,  i  K.B.  p.  786;  Ckiil  v. 
Conrad,  1804,  i  Q.B.  885  C.\.).  Neither  does  the  statute  apply 
to  the  promise  of  a  del  crrderc  agent,  which  binds  him,  in  con- 
si(len'-li<m  of  the  hlj;her  lapimission  he  recei\'C.s,  lo  muLe  no 
.s.ik-s  on  behalf  of  his  principal  extepl  lo  pcr&ona  who  are 
absolutely  solvent,  and  renders  him  liable  lor  any  loss  that  may 
result  from  the  non-fulfilment  of  liis  promise.  A  promise  lo 
r,:i>'  a  guarantee  is,  however,  wttUn  tb* statutCi -thoogh  aot  one 
to  procure  a  guarantee. 

The  general  principles  which  determine  what  are  guarantees 
within  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  as  deduced  from  a  nniMitode  of 
decided  caacs,  are  briefly  as  follows:  (1)  the  primarj-  liability 
of  a  third  pcaoo  must  eabt  or  be  contempi&tcd  as  the  (ouodalioa 
of  the  contract  (JMritaiyr  v.  DamtUt  1  Sm.  L.C.  nth  Ml.  p.  199; 
Muuntskphm  V.  tAkmam,  L.R.  7  196;  7  HX.  17); 
(  ?)  the  promne  must  be  made  to  the  crcditort  (3)  there  muH  be 
an  absence  of  all  liability  on  the  part  of  the  surety  independently 
of  his  express  promise  of  guarantee;  (4)  the  main  object  of  the 
transaction  betsveen  the  parties  to  the  >;uarantee  tnnst  he  tl\e 
fulfilment  of  a  third  jurty's  obligation  (sec  ll.irl'uri;  liulia- 
rubbtr  i  /mih  Co  v  Marliti,  nx?;.  i  K  B.  77S,  ^SfV;  and  (5) 
the  conJrart  cnU'rc<l  into  mu.sl  nt)t  amount  (o  a  sale  by  the 
creditor  to  the  promiser  of  a  seeurity  for  a  debt  or  of  the  debt 
itself  (see  de  (^'olyar's  Law  oj  Omranlees  and  oj  Principal  and 
Surely,  -rd  ed  pp.  65-161,  where  these  principles  aiOdiSCUSBCd 
in  detail  by  the  light  of  decided  ca.<ic»  there  cited). 

As  regards  the  kind  of  note  or  memorandum  of  the  guarantee 
that  wiU  satisfy  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  it  is  now  provided  by  f  s 
of  the  Menanlile  Law  Amendment  Act  iS  j6,  that  "  no  spccid 
promise  to  be  made,  by  any  person  after  the  parnbig  of  this  act, 
to  answer  for  the  debt,  dcandt  or  miiscanfage  of  another  person, 
l>cing  in  writing  and  signed  by  tbe  party  lo  be  charged  therewith, 
or  some  other  person  by  him  thereunto  lawfully  authorized, 
shall  be  d(vmi-<l  inval!<l  lo  .support  ar.  anion,  suit  or  otTier  pro- 
cecdiii.i;.  '.o  eharfje  the  person  liy  «  heini  sui.h  promise  sfiall  have 
been  made.  !>>  reason  only  that  the  eonsideral  Ion  fur  such 
promise  does  not  appi'.ir  in  wrifin)^  or  l)y  ner(si»ary  infcreni c  from 
8  written  dornmeni  "  Prior  to  this  fn.Klment,  which  is  not 
retroip4;;:av(.-  in  its  o|>eraiion,  it  was  held  in  many  cases  that  as 
the  Statute  of  Frauds  requires  "  the  agreement  "  to  be  in  writing, 
all  parts  thereof  were  required  so  to  be,  including  the  considera- 
tion moving  to.aswcllas  the  promise  by,  the  party  to  be  charged 
{Wain  V.  WtUttrt,  $  East,  10;  Saunders  v.  Wakcjittd,  4  B.  ft 
Aid.  Thoe  decfatons,  however,  proved  to  be  burdensome 

to  the  mefcantile  oommunity,  apeciaUy  in  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  Engitand,  and  uttlroat^  kd  to  the  alteration  of  the  law, 
so  far  as  guarantees  are  concerned,  by  means  of  the  enactment 
already  specified.  Any  writing  embodying  thetermsoftheRgree>- 
ment  between  the  parties,  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged, 
is  sufTicient;  and  the  idea  of  agreement  need  not  be  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  person  signing  (per  Lindlcy,  L  J  ,  in  /nrr  llosle 
Iloyle  V.  Hoyle,  iSgj,  t  Ch.,  at  p.  08).  It  is,  however.  iiecei.iary 
that  the  names  of  the  contracting  parties  should  appear  some- 
where in  wriiing;  that  the  party  to  be  charged,  or  his  agent, 
should  sign  the  memorandum  or  note  of  agreement,  or  else 
should  sign  another  paper  referring  thereto;  and  that,  when  the 
note  or  memorandum  is  made,  a  complete  agreement  shall  Clist. 
Moreover,  the  memorandum  must  have  been  made  before  action 
brought,  chough  it  need  not  be  contemporaneous  with  the 
agreement  itsdf .  As  ngards  the  stamping  of  the  memorandum 
or  note  of  agreement,  a  guarantee  cannot,  in  Eni^nd,  be  given  in 
«videnccunIcsspfOper1ystampcd(Stamp.Act  1891).  Aguarantec 
for  the  payment  of  goods,  however,  requires  no  stamp,  being 
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within  the  exception  contained  in  the  first  schedule  of  tliu  act. 
iN'or  is  it  necessary  to  s'.amji  a  written  reiiresciitation  or  assurance 
as  lo  chiiTiictct  within  9  Oco.  c.  n,  iupr,i.  It  uniier  seal,  a 
guarantee  requires  sonictim<-s  nn  ad  wilorcm  stamj)  <inil  some- 
times a  ten-shilling  stamp;  in  other  ca^es  a  bixpcnny  stamp 
fenerally  suf&ccs;  and,  on  certain  prescribed  tennsj  the  stamps 
can  be  afExcd  any  time  after  execution  (blamp  Act  §  15, 
amended  by  §  1 5  of  the  Pittance  Act  1895). 

The  liability  incurred  by  a  surety  under  his  guarantee  depends 
upon  iti  tOini,  and  is  not  necessarily  coextensive  with  that  of 
the  pdocipal  debtor.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  as 
f***"*.*^  the  iuzety's  obUgatkm  is  merely  accesswy  to  that  of 
tSm^.  ^  pttndpd  It  cannot  as  such  exceed  it  (de  Colyar, 
taio  of  Guaraiiiees,  3rd  ed.  p.  a^j ;  Butge,  Suretythip, 
p.  5).  By  the  Roman  law,  if  there  were  any  such  excess  the 
surety's  obligation  was  rendered  wholly  void  and  not  merely 
void  pro  t<into.  By  many  existing  codes  civil,  however,  a 
guarantee  which  imposes  on  the  surety  a  greater  liubil;iy  than 
that  of  the  principal  is  not  thereby  invalidated,  Init  the  tiabUity 
is  mrrely  rcriucibie  to  that  of  the  prinripstl  fFr.  and  Hel.  50i^- 
Port.  82,r,  Spain.  1S26;  Italy,  iQcxj;  Ilollanii.  iS.s^;;  Lo«er 
Canada,  igj3).  By  sec.  12S  oi  the  Indian  Contract  Act  18;.: 
the  liability  of  the  surety  is,  unless  otherwise  provided  by 
contract,  coextensive  with  that  of  the  principal.  Where  the 
liability  of  the  surety  is  Itss  extensive  in  amount  than  that  of  the 
principal  debtor,  «<j«»i"t>f  questions  have  ariaeo  in  Bngjand  and 
Aamjca  u  to  vhether  the  niicty  » liable  only  for  port  «lt  the 
debt  equ^  to  the  limit  of  his  liability,  or,  up  to  such  limit,  for 
the  liftefa  ddbt  {SOU  v.  fymanmd^  x  Ex.  IMv.  157;  Hobson  v. 
Bais,  6  Ch.  App.  791;  Brandt,  Siv^lup,  sec  aip).  The 
surety  cannot  be  made  liable  except  for  a  loss  sustuned  by  reason 
of  the  default  Kuar-inJecd  againsl.  ^^nrc•over,  in  the  case  of  a 
joint  and  several  ^"•'•■"'I'l'ee  by  .several  sureties,  ujiiess  all  si^n 
it  none  are  liable  thereunder  {Salionai  Pro.  Bk.  oj  Engiutui  v. 
BnKkff!''ur\\  1 006,  J  J  i  nius  L.R.  707).  It  was  formerly 
( tinsidered  in  England  tO  be  the  duty  of  the  party  taking  a 
guarantee  lo  sec  that  it  was  couched  in  language  enabling  the 
party  giving  it  to  understand  clearly  to  what  extent  he  was 
binding  himself  {fiiduA$o%  v.  Faget,  i  C.  &  M.  48,  52).  This 
view,  however,  can  no  leaser  be  suMaincd)  it  being  now  leoog- 
nizcd  that  a  guaranice,  like  any  other  cmittact,  must,  la  cases 
of  ambiguity,  be  construed  against  the  party  hound  thereby 
and  in  ^vour  ol  the  party  receiving  it  CJ^dysr  /soev,  6  M.  ft 
W.  69$,  6i3}  W«U  V.  MeidMr,  LJ(.  s  Enh.  46,  71}.  The 
Miety  it  MM  to  b«  chMHtd  bQwnd  the  liuiu  prescribed  by  his 
contract,  which  must  be  conBlnied  so  as  to  give  effect  to  what 
may  fairly  be  inferred  to  have  been  the  intentioit  o:  tlie  patties, 
from  what  they  themselves  have  expressed  in  writing.  In  cases 
of  doubtful  import,  recourse  to  parol  evidence  is  permissilile, 
lo  explain,  but  not  lo  contradict,  the  written  evidence  <d  tf'.e 
guarantee.  .\i  a  general  rule,  the  surety  is  not  liable  if  the 
principal  debt  cannot  be  enforced,  because,  as  already  ex[ilainec!, 
the  obligation  of  the  surety  is  merely  accessory  to  il:at  of  the 
principal  debtor.  It  has  never  been  actually  decided  in  England 
whether  this  rule  holds  good  in  cases  where  the  principal  debtor 
H  an  infant,  and  on  that  account  is  not  liable  to  the  creditor. 
Ptohably  in  such  a  case  the  surely  might  be  hela  liable  by 
cstofipel  (see  Kimb«a  v.  ««u*U,  7  Hill  (M.Y.)  116).  When 
directors  guansntee  the  performance  by  their  oompaiiy  of  a 
coBtiact  nhSA  is  uUra  rirfs.  and  thcnfoM  not  bindins  on  the 
htter,  the  diimon'  suretyship  UatUity  is,  severtbdeas,  enlotoe- 
ablc  against  them  ( Vorkskk*  BaHmay  W^g^  Ca.  v.  Madwee, 
21  Ch.  D.  3oq  C.A.). 

It  is  nr^t  always  e.isy  to  deter.'ninc  for  how  long  a  time  liability 
un<ler  a  guarantee  eiidurts.  t)<in-.ehnics  a  guarantee  is  limited 
to  a  single  transaction,  and  is  ohviouslx-  inier-.ded  to  be  secirity 
against  one  BT>reitic  default  only.  Uu  the  uliiec  iiuud.  il  us  uiten 
ha[)p<'ns  that  11  i*  not  exhausted  by  one  transaction  on  the  faith 
ol  it,  but  evteads  lo  a  scries  of  transactions,  and  remains  a 
standing  security  until  it  is  revoked,  cither  by  the  act  of  the 
parties  or  else  by  the  death  of  the  surety.  It  is  then  termed  a 
conthmjiif guafsntee.  NofiiedrulesofijiteipietatioBdetBrniiite 


whether  a  guarantee  is  a  continuing  one  or  not,  but  each  case 
must  be  judged  o;i  its  individual  merits,  and  frequently,  in  order 
tu  .uhievc  a  correct  construction,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
examine  the  surr>iunding  ■  ircumsianccs,  which  often  reve&l  what 
was  the  subject -matter  which  the  parties  contemplated  when 
the  guarantee  was  given,  and  likewise  what  was  the  scope  and 
object  ol  the  transaction  between  them.  Most  continuing 
guarantees  are  chber  ordinary  mercantile  securities,  in  respect 
of  advance*  made  or  foods  supplied  to  the  priocipal  debtor  or 
else  bonds  for  the  food  behaviour  of  persons  in  public  or  private 
offices  or  employments.  With  regard  to  the  latter  dass  d 
continuing  guan«teei»  the  aniety's  liability  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, revoked  hy  Wf  dunia  in  the  constitutioa  of  the  persons 
to  or  for  iriunn  the  guarantee  is  given  On  this  <iubject  it  is 
now  provided  by  section  18  of  the  Partnership  Act  iSgo,  which 
applies  to  Scotland  as  well  tcs  Engl.ind,  that  "a  continuing 
guarantee  or  cautionary  oblig.ition  given  cither  to  a  firm  or  to 
a  third  peison  in  rc^ftect  ol  ihe  transactions  of  a  firm,  is,  in  the 
absence  of  agreement  to  the  contrary,  revoked  as  to  future 
f rar!<iactions  hy  any  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  firm  to 
which,  or  of  the  firm  in  resp<xt  of  the  trans.tclions  of  which  the 
guaranty  or  obligaticm  wa.s  given."  This  section,  like  the 
enaLtment  it  replaces,  namely,  sec.  4  of  the  Mercantile  Law 
Aacodment  Act  1856,  is  mainly  dedamtoiy  of  the  English 
common  law,  as  embodied  in  dadded  ciaia^  wliidi  indkate  that 
the  chufle*  in  the  persons  to  or  for  whom,  a  ghanntee  b  given 
may  cooiist  cither  of  an  tBrwaapt  in  thdr  nnmbcr,«f  a  dlminiUioB 
thereof  GMied  by  death  or  letirHnent  iken  hoaiaeis,  or  of  the 
ineorpocation  «r  ooaaoGdathn  of  the  pcnons  to  whom  the 
guarantee  is  given.  In  this  connexion  It  may  be  stated  that  the 
Government  Offices  (Security)  Act  1875,  which  has  been  amended 
by  the  Statute  T,aw  Re^sionAct  iSSj, contains  certain  provisions 
w  ith  regard  to  the  acceptance  by  the  heads  of  public  dep.irtmeiits 
of  guarantees  given  hy  comii.mies  for  the  tine  performance  of 
the  dtsttes  of  an  ofDce  or  empioymeui  in  the  public  service,  and 
enables  the  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty  's  I  reasury  to  vary  the 
character  of  any  security,  for  good  behaviour  by  public  servants, 
given  after  the  passing  of  the  act. 

Before  the  surety  can  be  rendered  liable  on  his  guarantee, 
the  principal  debtor  must  have  made  default.  When,  however, 
this  has  occurred,  the  creditor,  in  the  absence  of  eipieaa  agree' 
ment  to  the  cootnuy ,  may  sue  ilie  sucety,.without  even  bifotmiiig 
him  of  such  defauk  luving  taken  pbce,  or  requiring  bin  to  pay, 
and  befoR  proceeding  agninst  the  principal  debtor  or  resorting 
to  aeouitica  for  the  debt  received  from  the  latter.  In  those 
countries  where  the  municipal  law  U  based  on  the  Roman  dvil 

law.  sureties  usually  t>'jssess  the  right  iwluch  may.  however, 
be  renounced  f)y  them)  origittall>  coiiierieJ  by  the  Roman 
law.  of  compelling  the  creditor  to  insist  on  the  goods,  &c.  (if  any) 
of  the  [iri:ici[.ial  debtor  l.esn^  first  '*  discus.'MM!,"  i.e.  appraLsed 
and  soi  l,  and  a[ipropriated  to  the  li'juidation  of  tjic  debt 
g'.Mt.iitieed  (sec  Codes  Civil,  Fr.  and  Bel.  20JI  et  sec,.;  Spain, 
iS-.c,  183:;  Port.  830;  Germany,  771,  772,  7;.t,  Holi.iml 
iRoJS;  Italy,  1907;  Lower  Canada,  i<)4t-ig42;  Egypt  [mixed 
suits]  613;  ibid,  [native  tribunals]  502),  before  having  recoune 
to  the  sureties,  This  right,  acccwding  to  a  great  American 
jurist  (Chancellor  Kent  in  Hayes  v.  Wvdi  4  Jaims.  New  York, 

Ch.  Ca*.  pu  132),  "  accords  with  a  conmon  warn  of  justice  and 
the  natinai  Miutty  of  mankind."  In  Enghnd  this  right  has 
never  been  ftdly  recognized.  Neither  does  it  prevail  in  America 
nor,  since  the  pasning  of  the  Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act 
(Scotland)  1S56,  s.  8,  is  it  any  longer  available  in  Scotland  where, 
prior  to  the  last-named  enactment,  the  benefit  of  discussion,  as 
it  is  termed,  existed  In  England,  however,  iietore  any  demmd 
for  payment  I;.is  been  made  by  the  crc<iitor  em  the  surely,  the 
latter  can,  as  soon  .is  the  prindpal  debtor  has  made  default, 
compel  the  creditor,  on  giving  him  an  indemnity  against  costs 
and  expenses,  to  .sue  the  princip.il  debtor  if  the  latter  be  solvent 
and  able  to  pay  (per  A.  L.  Smith,  L.J.,  in  Rouse  v.  Bradford 
Bankitif  Company,  1894,  2  Ch.  75;  per  Lord  Eldon  in  UVijA/  v. 
Simpson,  6  Ves.,  at  p.  733),  and  a  similar  remedy  is  also  open 
to  die  surety  in  America  (see  Brandt  on  Smntytkip,  par.  sos, 
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p>  «9o)  thoni^  in  Ml(]ier«(  (lMse«MiMiiw  nor  io  Scotland  aw 
one  of  levenl.  Muetlci,  vfieo  wed  for  the  whole  guaranteed 
debt  fay  the  oeditor,  compel  the  Litter  to  divide  his  claim 
amongst  all  the  solvent  sureties,  and  reduce  it  to  the  share  and 

proportion  of  each  surety.  However,  ihi^  hmejirium  dtvisionis, 
as  it  i-s  called  in  Roman  l^iw,  ii  reLOgtiiicd  by  miiny  cxisling 
codes  (Fr.  and  Bel.  loiyioi-;;  S[>ain,  1837;  Fortufjal,  S3;- 
8,?6;  GLrmaiiy,  426;  Holland,  187;  1874;  Italy,  icjii-igij; 
Lower  Canada,  H)\t}\  Eg^rj)t  [niixcfl  suit.s],  6it;.6ift). 

Tbc  usual  mode  in  England  oi  enforcing  liability  under  a 
guarantee  is  by  action  in  the  High  Court  or  in  the  county 
court.  It  to  also  permissible  for  the  creditor  to  obtain  redress 
bjT  means  of  a  set-o£F  or  counter-claim,  in  an  actioQ  brought 
■gKimt  him  by  the  nuet/.  On  the  otiier  hand,  the  waxtty 
mmy  now,  in  tuijr  oo«t  in  idddi  the  acUoo  on  the  fitaiMMoe  b 
pending,  ax'ail  UOMlf  of  any  aot-oC  which  aiayoiistbetinen 
the  principal  debtor  ind  the  cteditar.  Momow,  if  me  of 
several  sureties  for  the  same  debt  is  aued  by  the  ci«litor  or  his 
guarantee,  be  can,  by  means  of  a  proceeding  termed  a  third-party 
notice,  claim  contribution  from  his  co-surety  towards  the 
common  liability.  Independctii  proof  oi  the  surety's  liability 
under  his  guarantee  must  always  be  given  at  the  trial,  as  the 
creriitor  cannot  rely  either  on  admissions  made  by  the  firinripid 
debtor,  or  on  a  judcmenl  or  awaril  obtained  asainsl  htm  {Ex 
parte  Ymtt%  In  rr  KiUkin.  17  Ch.  Div.  66S>.  Should  the  surely 
become  bankrupt  either  before  or  after  default  has  l^K-en  made 
by  the  principtal  debtor,  the  creditor  will  have  to  prove  against 
his  estate.  Thb  right  of  proof  is  itow  in  England  regulated  by 
ibe  37tb  section  oi  the  fiankxuptcy  Act,  1883,  whidl.  io  OMMt 
campiohensive  in  its  taHU. 

A  pcfBin  hsbk  as  a  mmty  fsr  another  ander  »  goaiutee 
pomemm  ttiioui  righu  agidiiHt  hfao.  aciiiiM  the  peraon  to 
whom  the  goanntee  ii  fiwco,  mod  abo  against  those 
*J*JJ^  who  waj  hove  beoone  oo-auretlee  in  respect  of  the 
same  debt,  default  or  miscarriage.  As  regards  the 
surety's  rights  against  the  principal  debtor,  the  latter  may, 
where  t he  guarantee  was  made  with  his  consent  but  not  otherwise 
Vice  HtidfisoH,  V.  Shaw,  s  Myl.  &  K.  at  p.  loo).  after  he  has 
made  drfault,  be  compelled  by  the  surety  to  exonerate  him  from 
liability  ijy  payment  of  the  puarantccH  debt  {j>cr  Sir  \V.  Grant, 
tA.K.,  in  Antrobus  V .  Ddviiison.  5  Metiv.  j&g,  570;  per  Lindley. 
L.J.,  in  Johnston  v.  StUvage  Assixuition,  19  Q.B.D.  460,  461;  and 
see  WrimerskauseH  v.  GuUUk,  1893,  3  Ch.  514).  The  mooMntt 
moreover,  the  surety  has  himself  paid  aoy  portion  of  the 
guanNlleed  debt,  he  is  entitled  to  raidt  as  a  creditor  for  the 
aanouiit  10  paid,  and  to  oompd  icpaymeitt  thereoL  In  ihe 
event  of  the  principal  ddttoi^  bankruptcy,  the  suety  am 
in  England,  if  the  cieditor  has  not  already  pmwad  hi  vtipcct 
of. the  guaranteed  debt,  prove  acatnat  the  baaltitipt'a  calate, 
not  only  in  respect  of  payments  made  before  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  principal  debtor,  but  also,  it  seems,  in  respect  of  the 
contingint  'ii,Tl:)lity  to  p.iy  under  the  guarantee  (see  Ex  piirtf 
iJeimar  re  licrcpath.  inSg,  -^S  W.R.  732),  while  if  the  creditor 
has  already  proved,  the  surety  who  has  paid  the  ^;uaraI•.teL•d 
debt  has  a  ri^ht  to  all  dividends  received  by  the  cuditor  from 
the  bankrupt  in  respect  thereof,  and  to  stand  in  the  creditor's 
place  as  to  future  di\'idends.  This  right  is,  however,  often 
waived  by  the  guarantee  stipulating  that,  until  the  creditor 
has  received  full  payment  of  all  sums  over  and  above  the 
guaranteed  debt,  doe  to  him  from  the  principal  debtor,  the 
atncty  ahall  not  partidpato  in  any  dividends  diatiibated  from 
the  baokmpt'a  eiuie  amongBt  hb  crcditoin.  Aa  regards  the 
rights  of  the  surety  against  the  creditor,  thqr  aie  In  England 
exerrisaMe  even  by  one  who  io  the  first  instance  was  a  prindpal 
debtor,  but  has  since  become  a  surety,  by  arrangement  with 
his  creditor,  duly  notified  to  the  creditor,  though  not  even 
sanctioned  l  y  him.  This  was  decided  by  the  House  of  I^nU  in 
the  case-  ct  Rmtte  v.  The  Bradford  Banking  Co.,  iSij4.  AX'.  586, 
removing  a  ncmbt  created  b\  the  picvious  case  of  S-airr  v. 
Ridman,  i  IJ.IJ.D.  556.  wh'ch  must  now  be  tfe.Tted  as  ovcrriiUd. 
The  surety's  principal  ri^ht  against  the  rredihir  entitles  him. 
after  payment  of  the  guaranteed  debt,  to  the  benefit  of  all 


aecoriliesi  whether  known  to  him  (the  surety)  or  not,  which 
the  creditor  held  agahiat  the  ptinc^  delMor;  and  where,  by 
defatdt  or  laches  of  the  creditor,  such  securities  have  been  lost, 
or  rendered  otherwise  unavailable,   the  surety  is  discharged 

pro  tanto.  This  right,  which  is  not  in  abeyance  till  the  surety 
is  called  on  to  pay  {Diioii  v.  .Strd.  IQOI,  2  Ch.  60.),  extends  to 
all  securities,  whether  satisfied  or  not.  Riven  before  or  after  the 
contract  of  suretyship  was  entered  into.  On  this  subject  the 
Mercantile  I,aw  Amendment  Act,  1S56,  5  v  provides  thai  "  every 
person  who  being  surety  for  the  debt  or  duty  of  another,  or  being 
liable  with  another  for  any  debt  or  duty,  shall  pay  such  debt  or 
perfomi  such  duty,  shall  be  entitled  to  have  assigned  to  him, 
or  to  a  trustee  for  him,  every  judgment,  specialty,  or  other 
security,  wliich  shall  be  held  by  the  creditor  in  lespect  of  such 
debt  or  dtity,  whethor  such  judgmeot,  specialty,  or  od»r  security 
shall  or  ah^  not  he  daaned  at  law  to  have  been  satiifiad  by  tlio 
payment  of  the  debt  or  performance  of  the  duty ,  and  such  peraon 
shall  be  entitled  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  creditor,  and  to  use 
all  the  remedies,  and,  if  need  be,  and  upon  a  proper  indemnity, 

to  use  the  name  of  the  creditor,  in  any  action  or  other  proceeding 
at  i.iw  or  in  equity,  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  principal  debtor, 
or  any  co-si:rcty,  co-contractcjr.  or  co  debtor,  as  the  case  may  be, 
indcouufkation  for  the  advances  made  and  ]ns5  sustained  by 
the  peraon  who  shall  have  so  paid  such  debt  or  perfi..-me<l  such 
duty;  and  such  payment  or  peifornuit^ce  so  made  by  such 
surety  sliall  not  be  pleadable  in  l>ar  of  any  such  action  or  other 
proceeding  by  him,  provided  always  that  no  co-surety,  co- 
contractor,  or  co-debtor  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  any 
Other  co-surety,  co-contractor,  or  co^ebtor,  by  the  means 
sforeaaid,  more  than  the  just  proportion  to  which,  as  between 
those  parties  themselves,  audi  laat>mcotioned  person  ahali  lie 
justly  Kable."  TUs  enactment  hmtut  letraapeetive  that  it 
applies  to  a  contract  made  beJon  the  act,  wliere  the  breach 
thereof,  and  the  payment  by  the  surety,  have  taken  pkoe 
subsequently.  The  right  of  the  surety  to  be  subrogated,  on 
payment  by  him  of  the  guaranteed  debt,  to  all  the  rights  of  the 
creditor  against  the  priiuipal  deiitor  is  recogriized  in  .America 
{Tobin  v.  Kirk,  So  New  'i'ork  S.C.R.  jao),  and  maay  other 
countries  (Codes  Civil,  I>.  and  Bel.  2020;  Spain,  1839;  Port, 
F>^ot  Germany,  774;  Holland,  1877  ;  Italy,  1916;  Lower 
(  anado,  «959;  Jlfypt  Imimd  suit^,  6t7i  •M'-  Inativo  tribunala], 
505)- 

As  regards  the  rights  of  the  surety  against  a  cosurety,  he  is 
entitled  to  contribution  from  him  in  respect  of  their  common 
liability.  This  porticidar  right  is  not  the  result  of  any  contract, 
but  is  derived  from  a  general  equity,  on  the  ground  uf  equality 
of  burden  and  benefit,  and  exists  whether  the  sumica  he  bound 
jofaitly,  or  jointly  and  aevctally,  and  by  the  same,  or  dilterent, 
instruments.  There  is,  however,  no  ri^t  of  contribution  wliere 
each  surety  is  severally  bound  for  a  given  portion  only  of  the 
guaranteed  debt  ;  nor  in  the  caiic  of  a  surety  for  a  surety; 

I  see  III  rf  Drtttons  /'-.s/i.'/f,  1004,  2  Ch.  17S  C..\  'i;  tior  where  a 
[lerson  becomes  a  surely  joiiiily  with  another  and  at  ihc  latter 's 
request.  Conttibulion  may  be  enforced,  eiihcr  before  payment, 
or  as  soon  as  the  stire'y  has  p.^id  more  than  his  share  of  the 
common  debt  ( 11  (^'»;r(-r.f/i(j!(.Trn  v.  Cuiuck,  iSii^  2  Ch.  514); 
and  the  amount  recoverable  is  now  always  regulated  by  the 
number  of  solvent  sureties,  though  formerly  this  rule  only 
prevailed  in  equity.  In  the  event  of  the  bankruptcy  of  a  surety, 
proof  can  be  made  against  his  estate  by  a  co-surety  for  any 
excess  over  the  latter's  conlributivc  share.  The  right  of  con- 
tribution is  not  the  only  right  possessed  by  co-sureties  against 
each  other,  but  thqr  are  also  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  all  securities 
wMch  have  been  taken  by  any  one  of  them  as  aa  Indemnity 
against  the  liability  mcurred  for  the  princ^  debtor.  The 
Roman  law  did  not  recognize  the  right  of  oontributioo  amongst 
sureties.  It  is,  however,  .saiiclioncd  by  many  existing  codes 
(Fr.  and  Bel.  ao.i?.;  (■Lrn-.aiiy,  4Jfi,.;7i;  ImIv,  iqzo;  Holland, 
iSSi:  .^pc:n,  iSu;  Port.  845;  Lower  ("unada,  igqi;:  K^0'pt 
[n'i\c  I  suil---!,  61S,  i,':;',/.  |r-.ativc  tribunaisj,  sc<jj,  and  also  by  the 
Imii.m  ("oiitract  .\(  t  i  S;.',  ss.  146-147. 

The  discharge  of  a  surety  from  liability  under  his  guarantee 
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may  be  accomplished  in  various  ways,  he  being  regarded, 
especially  in  England  and  America,  as  a  "  favoured  debtor  " 
(>w  Tuner,  LJ.,  in  Wktoltey  v.  Sctkiw,  7  De  G.  M.  ft  O.  379. 
aSo;  pit  BmI  it  Sdborne,  L.C.,  la  tu  nSharf  LmdtH  and 
CmOf  StuMltg  Co.  V.  Terry,  25  Ch.  D.,  at  p.  and  sec 
BnUMt  OD  Suniyskip,  sees.  79,  80).  Thus,  fnud  aubsequeni 
to  the  execution  of  the  guarantee  (as  where,  for  example,  the 
creditor  connives  at  the  principal  debtor's  default)  will  certainly 
disfh.ir^i-  ih'j  surt-ty.  Again,  u  tnattriul  alUTauon  made  by  the 
creditor  iji  ihc  mblrariun;  of  guarantee  after  its  execution  tr.ny 
also  have  this  effect.  Vhc  most  prolific  ground  of  dibcliar^L'. 
however,  it  iisHally  tr.iri  al>lc  lo  rnuspfi oriRinaling in  the credilot  s 
locfif'i  or  cundutt,  ihi-  K'-'^<^r"^'iK  priiitipli.-  Ixing  that  it  the 
creditor  violates  any  rights  which  the  surety  possessed  when  he 
entered  into  the  suretyship,  even  though  the  damage  be  nominal 
only,  the  guarantee  cannot  be  enfoiced.  On  tbia  tubjccl  it 
suffices  to  state  that  the  surety's  dJschaifB  may  be  aceompUibed 
(i)  by  a  variation  of  the  tcnaa  of  the  eontnct  between  the 
creditor  and  the  prtndpat  dehtar,  or  of  that  mbniting  between 
the  credilarttMltheaaRty  (Me  RSOMyv^Lmldit  »a  T.L.R.  130): 
(i)  by  the  cretStot  taUng  a  new  seenrity  from  the  principal 
debtor  in  lieu  of  the  original  one;  (3)  by  the  creditor  discharging 
the  principal  debtor  from  liability;  (4)  by  the  creditor  binding 
himself  to  give  time  to  the  pnnriiial  dihtur  for  p.-iymcnl  of 
the  guararstee(l  drl>t  ,  or  (51  by  I0.4.S  ot  s<;curitics  received  b>' 
the  creditor  in  resjx-et  of  the  ({U.irap.leed  debt. 

Tn  this  rormcxion  it  may  be  statetl  in  general  terms  that 
whatever  e.vtinj^viishe^  the  prir.i  i[ial  oliligation  necessarily  deter- 
mines that  of  the  surely  (which  is  accessory  thereto),  not 
eoly  in  England  but  elsewhere  also  (Codes  Civil,  Fr.  and  Bel. 
7034.  2038;  Spain,  1847;  Port.  848;  Lower  Canada,  tgs6; 
ig6o;  Eg>pt  (mixed  suits],  6ia,  ibid,  [native  tribunaLst,  509; 
Indian  Contract  Act  MC.  134),  and  that,  by  most  of  the 
codes  civil  itow  in  force,  the  surety  is  discharged  by  iMhei  or 
cuoduct  of  the  creditor  inconsistent  with  the  surety's  rights 
(see  Fr.  and  Bel.  S037;  Spam,  i8<t;  Port.  853;  Genmny, 
776:  Italy,  losS;  EgJ^t  (mixed  suits),  623),  though  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  rule  prevailing  in  England,  Scotland, 
America  and  India  which  releases  the  surety  from  liability 
where  the  creditor,  by  binding  contract  with  the  principal, 
e^leiuis  withovil  tlic  suri'ty'-i  consent  the  time  lor  lulhliinn  the 
prirHi[ial  ol)b;^at iuii,  wliilc  recognized  by  Ivsu  e.\i>".i:i>;  Loces 
civil  iSp:iin,  iS^i;  Port.  HiJi,  is  rejected  by  the  nmjority  of 
ihem  (Fr.  and  He!.  jo(<j,  Holland,  1887;  Italy,  1930;  Lower 
Canada,  1961;  I'jtypt  [iriixcd  suitsl.  613;  ib.  [native  tribunals], 
503)  ;  and  see  Moricc,  Engtish  and  Duklt  Law,  p.  q6;  van  der 
Linden,  IiutUules  of  Hotlaiul,  pp.  i>o-iJi).  A  revocation  of 
the  contract  of  suretyship  by  act  of  the  parties,  or  in  certain 
cases  by  the  death  of  the  surety,  may  also  operate  to  flischarge 
the  surety.  The  death  of  a  stirely  does  not  se  determine  the 
guanntee,  but,  save  where  from  its  nature  the  guamatee  is 
irrevocable  by  tho  surety  himself,  it  can  be  revoked  by  exptess 
notice  after  his  death,  or,  it  would  .appear,  by  the  creditor 
be' o initio'  iiiTected  with  constructive  notice  thereof;  except 
where,  uii  ier  the  testator's  will,  the  executor  has  the  option  of 
ConliniiinK  the  ci-.ir.inlee.  in  whu  h  i.ise  the  eiecutor  siiov.ld, 
it  soi-nw,  spei  iiieally  withdraw  llie  guataiittt'  in  order  toHcierniine 
it  Where  oue  of  a  number  of  joint  an<l  several  ^u^e■.il■.  die>. 
the  future  liability  of  the  survivors  under  the  guurantev'  tyiwitiues, 
at  all  events  until  it  has  been  determined  by  express  notice. 
Moreover,  when  three  persons  joined  in  a  Knamntcc  to  a  bank, 
and  Ihcir  liability  thereunder  was  not  espies-  d  to  be  several. 
It  was  held  that  the  death  of  nnc  surety  did  not  deitenaine  the 
liability  of  the  survivors.  In  such  a  case,  however,  the  estate  of 
the  deceased  snroty  would  be  relieved  from  liability. 

The  Statutes  of  Limitation  bar  the  right  of  action  on  guarantees 
under  seal  after  twenty  years,  and  on  other  gnamniees  after 
six  years,  from  the  date  when  the  creditor  might  have  sued  the 
surety. 

.AlTTIIORITIKS.— De  rolv.-ir,  /.iirr  of  Cvi-r.wlf^  .inrf  of  Principal 
and  Surely  (3r.l  ol.,  tSqj):  ..Vnieri'-.i:-  .  in  •.   J    ■\.  .Morgan 

(1875);  Throup,  ViUidily  of  Vetimi  A p/tenrnls .  I'ell,  UuaranUts 


(2nd  cd.);  1  heobald.  Law  «/  i'ntntpai  and  Surety;  Brandt.  Law  «} 
.Surclythips  and  Cuaranlte;  article  by  de  Col)'ar  in  Journal  of 
Comparative  Ltgiitalioti  (1905),  on  "  Suretyship  frum  the  Standpoint 
of  Compaiative  Jnriqmidenoe."  (H.  A.  de  C.) 

QDAlUmiMIIR'A.  a  city  ot  Bnail  Ja  th«  aaaten  pan  «l 
the  state  of  Slo  Paulo,  134  m.  N.B.  of  (he  dty  of  Sio  Fanlo. 

Pop.  (1890)  of  the  municipality,  which  includes  a  large  rural 
district  an<i  the  villages  of  .\pparecida  and  Roseira,  30,690. 
'I'lie  eily,  which  wiis  founded  ill  1651.  stands  on  a  fertih-  plain 
3  111.  from  the  1'aT.ihyba  river,  and  is  the  commereial  teiitre  of 
one  of  the  oldest  .igrirultur.il  districts  of  the  state.  1  he  distrii  i 
produees  larRe  qu.intities  oi  coffee,  and  some  sugar,  Indian  corn 
and  Ix-ans.  C  attle  and  pigs  are  ruise'd.  The  city  dwellings  are 
for  the  most  part  constructed  of  rough  wooden  frames  covered 
with  mud,  called  taipa  by  the  natives,  and  roofed  with  curved 
tiles.  The  Sao  Paulo  branch  of  the  Brazilian  Central  railway 
p.isses  through  the  city,  by  which  it  is  connected  with  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  one  aide  and  Slo  Fawlo  and  Santos  «« the  other. 

ttUASUL  an  eptscopal  city  and  tha  capital  of  aa  admiBiBtn- 
tlw  diatrict  bearing  the  saaK  naoie^  aad  famcr|y  in  the  i«oviiioe 
of  Beira,  Portugal;  on  tba  OuMidfrAlMlaataa  and  UabeO' 
Villar  Formoto  railways.  Pop.  (rooe)  6124.  Goarda  is  situated 
3370  ft.  above  sea-level,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
Serra  da  EstreUa,  overlooking  the  fertile  v.illey  of  the  river  C6a. 
It  is  surroundr<i  by  ancient  walls,  and  tontains  a  ruined 
ca.stle,  a  line  ihtli-cef.lury  cailicdnil  and  a  -saimtoriuni  tor 
eonsuniiilives..  Its  industries  comprise  the  nianiifuttuie  ot 
Co;ir>e  cloth  and  the  "i.ile  of  gr.iir.,  wine  «nr|  live  stoi  Ir.  i  199 
Ouarda  was  founded,  on  the  site  oi  the  Roman  Lcncia  Oppidans, 
by  Sancho  I.  of  Portugal,  who  intended  it,  as  its  name  implies, 
to  be  a  "  guard  "  against  Moorish  invasion.  The  adminisirative 
district  of  Guavda  cofncides  with  aatthFcaaleni  Beira;  pop. 
(1900),  36i,tii3o;  area,  1065  sq.  m. 

OQABM.  FRANCBOO  (i7i*-t7«s),  Venetian  painter,  was 
a  pupil  ef  Canaletto,  and  foliamd  Ua  style  ao  ckady  that  his 
pictures  ars  very  frequently  attiihutad  to  Iris  moee  celebrated 
master.  Nerertbeteis,  the  diversity,  wlwn  once  perceived,  is 
sufRdently  marked— Canaletto  being  more  firm,  solid,  distinct, 
well  -rounded,  and  on  the  uhole  the  higher  ma.<«ter,  while 
Cluardi  i*  noticeable  for  spirited  touch,  sparkling  colour  and 
pirtures<|uely  ^ketehcd  figures  in  thcs<'  respcrts  being  fully 
er]u.i,l  to  t.ajiaU: li'.  Ciuardi  soineiime^  coloured  Canalello's 
designs.  He  had  extraordinary  facilit  y .  three  or  four  days  being 
enough  for  producing  an  entire  work.  'I  he  number  of  his 
performances  is  large  in  pro{>iiriii>n  to  this  facility  and  to  the 
!ove  of  c.iir.  which  characterized  him.  ^lany  of  his  vv-orks  are  to 
I    :':iif;land  and  seven  in  the  Louvre. 

GUARDIAN,  one  who  guards  or  defends  another,  a  protector. 
The  O.  Fr.  guarden,  garden,  mo<i.  gudiett,  huta  gwirder,  gardcr, 
is  of  Teutonic  origin,  from  the  base  Mr*,  to  pratact,  cf.  O.U.  Gcr. 
uuriM,  and  Kng.  **  waid  thus  "gnantian"  aad  warden  " 
are  etyoMlogioBUy  identical,  aa  are  "  guard  "  and  "  ward  "} 
cf.  the  use  of  the  correlatives  gnardian  "  and  "  ward,"  iA.  a 
minor,  or  person  incapable  of  managing  his  aflfatrs,  under  the 
protection  or  in  the  custody  of  a  guardian.  For  the  po»ition 
of  ^iianiians  of  the  [Kior  ^e<  Puch  L  \  «  ,  .mil  for  t  he  legal  rehit  i'lnn 
bet  ween  .'i  tu.udiaii  and  his  ward  t.ee  1 -S V A.\ r ,  Al \kKI.\c,l.  a,ud 

GUARDS,  AND  HOOSEHOLD  TROOPS.  The  word  guard  is 
an  adaptation  oi  liie  I  t  iitardt,  mod,  garde,  O.  Grr.  ward:  sec 
GuAKDiAK.  The  practice  of  maintaining  bodyguards  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  may  indeed  be  considered  the  beginning  of 
organized  armies.  Thus  there  is  often  no  cle,ir  distinction 
between  the  inner  ring  of  personal  defenders  and  the  sdcri  corps 
of  trained  combatants  who  arc  at  Uie  chief's  entire  disposal 
Famous  eaaoplet  of  oorpe  that  fell  under  one  or  both  these 
headings  are  the  "Inuiortala"  of  Xenea,  the  Mamefaikcs. 
Janissaries,  the  ffwcorlsr  of  the  Angb-Ssixon  kingl,  and  the 
Russian  Strelitz  (Slryettn).  In  modem  times  the- dfMJBttioB 
of  fimction  is  better  marked,  and  the  fighting  men  who  aiu 
nmre  ir,tim:it<  Iv  eonncctod  with  the  sovereign  than  the  bulk  of 
the  army  can  be  clas&iticd  as  to  duties  into  "  Household  Troops," 
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wiw  are  in  »  WMC  pmoaal  leuinen.  and  "  Guards,"  who  are 
«  urpi  4f  tfite  of  oombatMiti.  But  the  divitUng  line  h  not  so 
dear  as  to  any  given  body  of  tnopi.  Thus  the  Biitlah  Household 
Cavalry  U  part  of  the  oombatant  army  as  wcU  w  the  sovereign's 
«»cort. 

The  oldest  of  the  household  or  bodyifUBrd  corps  In  the  United 
Kingdom  is  the  King's  Hodygviani  of  thr  IVcmcH  of  Ihc  Gmird 
(y.D.).  formed  at  llla  acttiajon  by  Ilcnry  VII.  The  "  ncartst 
guard,"  the  personal  escort  of  the  sovereign,  is  the  "  King's 
Bodyguard  of  the  Honourable  Corps  of  Cfntlnwrn-at-Arms," 
created  by  Henry  VIII.  at  his  attc^sion  in  150^;.  Formed 
possibly  on  the  pattern  of  the  '"  Pcnsionnaircs  "  of  the  In-rich 
kings— retainers  of  noble  birth  who  were  the  predecessors  ol 
the  MaisoH  du  Roi  (see  below) — the  new  corps  was  originally 
called  "  the  Pensioners."  The  importance  of  such  guards 
Rfljmeats  in  the  general  developmcat  of  organised  armies  is 
iOustnlail  hy  n  dsdaimtioii  trf  the  iioase  o(  Comwiwws>  uade  in 
1674.  that  the  wBSOt,  the  pauioam  nA  the  Yeomen  (rf  the 
Guard  ««c  the  only  fanrhi]  aimed  forocs  In  the  reahn.  But 
with  the  rise  of  the  prolessional  soldier  and  the  oorrespohding 
disuse  of  arms  by  the  nobles  and  gentry,  the  Genttemen-at^Arau 
(a  title  which  iMmr  into  usr  in  Jiimes  li  s  lime,  thovigh  it  did  not 
become  that  of  the  (r)ri)s  until  William  l\'.'sj  retaining  their 
nolilc  ch.irai  Icr.  hctanic  less  .md  loss  tr.ilitury.  Burke  ;itiemplcd 
without  succcas  in  17112  to  restrict  membership  to  olliterb  ol  the 
army  and  navy,  but  the  nerc^sity  of  KivinR  tlie  cori>*  ;m  etTpctivo 
military  character  l>ccame  obvious  when,  on  the  occasion  of 
a  threatened  Chartist  riot,  it  was  called  upon  to  do  duty  as  an 
armed  body  at  St  James't  Palace.  The  corps  was  reconstituted 
on  a  purely  military  basis  in  1862,  and  from  that  dale  only 
niVtary  officers  of  the  regular  services  who  have  received  a  war 
deoontim  arcs  eligible  for  appointment.  The  office  of  captain, 
iMnKvar.  is  potttiral,  the  holder  (who  is  always  a  peer)  vaaUing 
It  on  the  rai^atfott  el  the  gDvemraeiit  of  wMeh  he  is  •  nwoiber. 
The  corps  consists  at  present  of  captain,  lieateniuit,  standard 
bearer,  clerk  of  the  che<|uc  (adjutant),  sub^ffioer  and  39 
genllrmtn-:it-iirm.s.  The  ulufurm  consists  of  a  scarlet  swallow- 
tailed  loiit  iind  blue  overalls,  with  gold  epaulettes,  brass  dragoon 
helmet  with  drooping  whttc  plume  ;ind  bra?:-;  box-spurs,  these 
last  contiu^iing  rather  foreiVily  v.-ith  tlie  pariizLiii.  an  essentially 
Infantry  weapon,  that  they  carry. 

rke  Fflw/  Compnny  of  .l':hrrf.  -The  icing's  bodyguanl  for  Scot- 
LukI  u.t-  I  ncistituted  in  11  ■■  pn'  <  nt  l<  rm  in  the  year  1670.  by  an  act  of 
the  ptivy  council  of  ScotbnJ,  _  An  earlier  origin  has  l)een  cli»im*d 
for  tne  company,  some  connecting  it  with  a  supposed  archer  fctianl 
of  the  kings  of  Scotl.ind.  In  the  above-mentioned  >Tnr.  1676.  the 
minurc=.  of  the  Ro\  il  Company  hpRin  by  .stating,  that  owii^r  1m 
■■  the  notjir  and  uv'fuil  rccrCtittOR  of  .in  hiis  bi'uiK  for  many  ye.iis 
much  neglected,  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  did  associate 
themselves  in  a  company  for  encouragement  thereof  .  .  .  and  did 
apply  to  the  privy  council  for  their  apnrobatiun  .  .  .  which  was 
granted."  Faraoottt  twenty  year*  at  the  end  of  the  I^th CCfltltry, 
perhapit  o^fng  to  the  adbceion  of  the  majority  to  the  Stuart  caure. 
itt!  .'\'.^le'H-e  seems  to  have  been  5u-|:>en(!ed  But  in  170?  a  new 
cai't.1,11  K'-Tieral,  Sir  tleorgc  AI.u  kcn/ie.  \  ix  ijum  l  arlnt.  .illi.  r\i .ifds 
carl  ot  Cromarty  (16JO-1714J,  w.is  ei«le<l,  ami  he  procured  for  the 
company  a  new  charter  from  Queen  Anne.  The  riamaaod  privile|je» 
renewed  or  ix)nferred  by  this  charter  yicrc  to  be  neld  of  the  crown 
for  the  rtdiirtuU>  of  n  |Kiir  o(  l>ar|ve<l  arrowiv  This  rtddendo  was  paid 
to  (jeorgc  IV.  at  Holyrood  in  1827.  to  Queen  Victori.i  in  1842  and 
to  King  Edwnrd  \\\  ti  K>f!l.  The  Iii'^-.Ty  of  the  Koyal  Company 
niin  e  1701  lia:,  Im  II  (jne  e<  /real  i>r<i>perity,  Large  [>arade»  were 
freii'ieiuU  held,  and  many  <li»iinfiut.'>ij«Kl  men  marched  in  the  ranks. 
Sever.d  cf  the  leading  insurKent.'i  in  17.15  were  nwinbctVt  but  the 
company  w-as  not  at  that  time  sii»|K-nded  in  any  way. 

In  1822  when  King  Ceor^e  IV.  visited  Scotland,  it  W;is  tliougli) 
appropriate  that  the  Royal  Company  shouUI  act  as  his  majesty's 
lioilvBuattJ  during  hiji  srtay,  espcci-dly  .is  there  was  a  tradit-r  n  ,A 
a  fermcr  archer  Ijodyguard.  They  tliereforv  m^rformtd  tin  dutj.  - 
ijsuallv  asfii^cd  to  the  gcntlemen-at-arms.  \Vlien  Qneen  \  i»ii*rw 
visited  the  SxKtish  capital  in  1842,  the  Royal  Company^  attain  did 
duty;  (he  last  time  they  were  oilWl  out  in  her  reign  in  their  capacity 
of  royal  bodyguard  was  in  I  Mo  on  thr  occasion  of  the  great  volunteer 
review  in  the  Queen's  Park.  Edinbu(i|;b.  They  arted  in  the  »amc 
capacity  «h<  n  KiriK  Edward  VII.  reviewed  the  St  nltiih  Volunteers 
there  nn  ilie  e.|  S<,'pien>l)er  IQ05. 

Kin^  (jeorge  IV.  aitthorizcd  the  company  to  uke,  in  addition 
to  their  fanner  naaw,  that  of  "  The  King's  Body  Guard  for  Scot- 
land."  and  preaemed  to  the  captain-general  a  gold  stick,  tluia 


constituting  the  company  part  of  the  royal  Jiouechold.  In  virtue 
o!  ihU  jtie,;  the  < .iptain-gcneral  of  the  Rj'.jI  (_i>ni[iany  u'ie-  hii 
pbre  at  a  coron.ition  or  Mroilar  pageant  iiainediatcly  behind  the 
gold  eticlc  of  Eugland.  The  Hentenama-general  of  the  company 
have  tOMer  atldkt;  and  tlie  ooBndl.  which  is  the  esocuiive  body  of 
the  company,  (>»)*»»,•»  seven  ebony  ones,  tiwtrgc  IV.  further  ap- 
pointed a  lull  lire-.-  uniform  to  be  worn  by  members  of  the  company 
,it  i  niir;,  wli.  n  HMt  !in  duty  ii^  Ku.trd",  in  whirh  Litter  rase  the 
oriiin.irv  Tielci  dre'"^  ii  iiv<<|.  The  ruiirl  ilreNi  i^  i;i(fi)  with  ((reen 
velvet  lacings,  guld  cpauhj*tc>i  aiid  lace,  criraaon  siik  sits.h,  bind 
cocked  bat  with  green  plume.  The  ofBoeia  wear  a  gold  sa&h  in 
place  of  a  Cffmson  one.  and  an  aiguittdte  on  tlie  left  ithoulder.  All 
ranks  w?-ir  ^H-fird-  Thf»  field  dress  ^r  pre'«>nt  ron-i'-  t-^  ef  a  dark- 
green  tunic,  >ln 111 Ider- wings  and  Kaunlleted  eiitTs  and  tmusers 
trimmed  with  biack  and  crimson ;  a  bow-t  asc  worn  as  a  aash,  of  the 
•ame  colour  as  the  coat,  black  w.iisiIh  It  with  tword,  and  Balmoral 
bonnet  with  thistle  ornament  and  eagle's  feather.  The  officers  ot 
the  contpany  an  the  captain-feneral,  4  captains,  4  Ueutenaota, 
4  eitagns,  12  brigadierB  and  adjutant. 

Corps  of  the  gentlemen-at-arms  or  yeoman  type  do  not  of 
course  count  as  combatant  troops — if  foe  no  other  reason  at 
least  because  they  arc  anned  with  the  weapons  of  bygone  times. 
Colonel  CMoid  Walton  states  in  his  History  of  ihe  Brititk 
Stamtvig  Afmy  that  neither  the  Veomen  of  the  Guard  nor  the 
PfenaiooenfKee  ever  subject  to  maztial  law.  The  British  guards 
and  hoHsebold  tioops  ^ba^  Me  aoned,  tisiaed  ud  oigsoited 
ai  p^ft  ot  th*  atiqy  we  the  BmiuMi  CsMfty  md  the  Fa^ 
Guards, 

The  ffoQsehold  Cavalry  conilsts  at  the  present  day  of  tliree 
regiments,  and  has  its  origin,  as  have  rcrtain  ot  the  I'lxitgiiard 
regiments,  in  the  ashes  ol  t;ic  "  New  .Model  ''  army  disb.indeil 
at  the  restoration  oi  Charles  11,  in  i06q.  In  that  year  the 
"  ist  or  His  Majesty's  Own  J  nxip  ot  tiuaids  "  lotmed  during 
the  king's  exile  of  his  cavalie  r  fol'.iiwers,  was  taken  on  the  strength 
of  the  army.  The  2nd  troop  was  ft)rmerly  in  the  Spanish  service 
as  the  "  Duke  of  York's  Guardji,"  and  was  also  a  cavalier  unit. 
In  1670,  on  Monk's  death,  the  original  5rd  troop  (Monk's  Life 
Guards,  renamed  in  1660  the  "  Lord  Genctal's  Troop  of  Guards 
becsme  the  2nd  (the  queen's)  troop,  and  the.  duke  of  York's 
tiOQp  the  3rd.  In  1685  the  ist  and  and  traops.weie  styled  life 
Guanh  ol  Ilbrse,  end  two  yesis  later  the  Une-uniloiDiea '' itoyal 
Regfaacpt  «f  flCoae,"  a  New  Mbdd  nginent  (hat  had  been 
diiriMiaded  and  at  once  le-calsed  fai  t66o,  was  taade  a  boasehoU 
cavalry  oorpe.  Later  luider  the  colonelcy  of  the  ead  of  Oxford 
it  was  popularly  called  "  The  Oxford  Blues."   There  were  also 

from  lime  to  time  other  troops  (c.^.  .Scots  ;roi.>[)s  1700  17.16) 
that  have  now  dtiajipcared.  In  1746  l-lic  iiid  irooij  was  dis- 
banded, but  it  was  revived  in  r.  s.H,  when  the  two  senior  corps 
were  given  their  present  title  of  1st  and  jnd  Life  Guards.  From 
1730  to  i.SiL;  the  niu«^  bore  the  name  of  "  Royal  Korsc  Guards 
Blue,  '  which  in  iStg  was  changed  to  "  Royal  Ilorsc  Guards 
(The  Blues)."  The  genertil  distinction  between  the  uniforms 
of  the  red  Life  Guard  and  the  blue  Horse  Guard  still  exists. 
The  ist  and  the  2nd  regiments  of  Life  GuanLs  wear  starlet  tunics 
with  blue  CoUars  and  CUfla>  and  the  Koyol  Horse  (iuards  blue 
tunics  with  scarlet  eoUafS  aad  cuffs.  All  three  wear  steel 
cuicssKS  00  state  occssions  and  on  guard  duty.  The  head-dress 
is  a  stcd  hehnet  with  drooping  hone-hair  jfim»  (white  for  Life 
(iuards.  ced  for  Hotse  Gua>ds}.  la  AiU  dreia  white  btKfcskia 
panttdoooa  and  long  kikee  boots  srb  worn.  Amongst  the 
peculiarities  of  these  corps  d\'Hk  is  the  survival  of  the  old  custom 
of  catling  non - commis.sioncd  olTiccis  "corporal  of  horse" 
instead  of  <er|i;eant,und  Ci jr|  .oral-majHr  in^tcid  oi  serge.inl  -major, 
the  wearing  by  trumpeter!;  and  bandiinen  in  lull  dress  o;  1  l<laek 
velvet  cap,  a  richly  laccd  cost  with  a  full  skirt  cxtendi:ir  10  'dtc 
wearer's  knn-s.  .••nd  !oiu'  white  fjatlcrs.  There  is  little  di^l  iin  liun 
between  the  Iwo  Life  tiuard-,  refiimen;:-.'  uCiifornis.  thi:  most 
obviouis  point  being  that  the  curd  running  through  tne  white 
leather  pouch  belt  is  red  for  the  ist  and  blue  for  the  2nd. 

The  Fool  Guards  comprise  the  Grenadier  Guard?,  the  Cold- 
stream Guards,  the  Scots  Guards  and  the  Irish  Cua.rda,  each 
(eaoept  the  lasij  of  three  battalions.  The  Gtenadien,  original^ 
the  Pint  Foot  (hiavds,  represent  a  nyallst  infentiy  legimait 
which  served  with  the  exiled  princes  la  the  Spanish  army  and 
returned  at  the  Restoiatioo  m  i66e.  The  Cudstrcam  Guards 
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are  a  New  Model  regiment,  and  were  originally  called  the  Lord 
General's  (Monk's)  regiment  of  Foot  Guards.  Their  popular 
titb,  which  became  their  oflicial  designation  in  1670,  it  derived 
from  the  fact  that  the  army  with  which  Monk  restored  the 
monarchy  crossed  the  Tweed  into  England  at  the  village  of 
Coldstream,  and  that  bb  troOpS  (tthidt  were  afterwards,  except 
the  two  uniu  of  hone  aad  foot  of  whkh  Mook  bbmelf  was 
oahmd,  diabonded)  were  olted  the  CoMatieamen.  The  two 
battalions  of  Scots  Foot  Guards,  which  regiment  was  separately 
raised  and  maintained  in  Scotland  after  the  Restoration,  marched 
to  Loniltjii  in  1686  and  1688  and  were  lirouRht  on  lo  the  MnKlish 
Estabiist'.moiu  in  1707.  In  GeoiT?e  Ill  's  rci>!u  ihcy  were  known 
as  the  Third  Guards,  and  from  iSji  to  1877  (when  the pnsent 
title  was  .ichjptrd'.  as  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards. 

The  Irish  (iu.iniT  urnc  battalion)  were  formed  in  igoj,  after 
the  South  African  War,  as  a  mark  of  Queen  Victoria's  apprecia- 
tion of  the  services  rendered  by  the  various  Irish  regiments  of 
the  line.'  The  dress  of  the  Foot  Guards  is  generally  similar 
in  all  four  icgiments,  scarlet  tunic  with  blue  collars,  cufTs  and 
shouIder-stn|w,  blue  trousers  and  high,  rounded  bearskin  cap. 
The  regimentd  distinctions  most  easily  noticed  are  these.  The 
Gieondien  wear  a  loiall  white  ptume  in  the  beankhi,  the  Cold- 
•treana  a  afaiiilar  ni  one,  tbe  Scota  none,  the  biih  a  blue-green 
one.  The  button  «b  tuak  are  spaced  evenly  for  the 
Grenadiers,  by  tww  for  the  Coldttreanu,  by  threes  for  the  Scots 
and  by  fours  for  the  Irish.  The  band  of  the  modern  cap  is  red 
for  the  Grenadiers,  white  for  the  Coldstreams,  "diced"  red  and 
white  {chctiucrs}  for  the  Scots  .ind  grrrn  for  the  Irish.  Former 
privilef-'es  uf  fool  guard  regiments,  such  as  higher  brevet  rank 
in  till-  a:r:iy  for  their  regimental  otiicers,  are  now  al polished,  but 
Guards  arc  still  subject  exclusively  to  the  command  of  their 
own  officers,  and  the  officers  of  the  Foot  Guards,  like  those  of  the 
Household  Cavalry,  have  special  duties  at  court.  Neither  the 
cavalry  nor  the  ittfantry  gnards  serve  abroad  in  peace  time  as 
a  rule,  but  in  1907  a  battalion  of  the  Guards,  which  it  was  at 
that  time  proposed  to  disband,  was  sent  to  Egypt.  "  Guards' 
Brigades "  iMved  h)  tbe  Napoleonic  Waa,  ui  the  Crimea,  in 
Egypt  at  variooB  tlmea  faom  1887  to  1898  and  in  South  Africa 
1809-1903.  The  kat  eoqilariBent  of  the  BoaclHld  Caval-y 
as  a  brigade  fa  war  was  at  Waterloo,  bat  tioDpoBle  regiments 
made  up  from  officers  and  men  of  the  Life  Gtuurds  aad  Bluca  were 
employed  in  Egypt  and  in  S.  Africa. 

The  sovereigns  of  France  had  guards  in  their  service  in  Mcro- 
vinsian  times,  and  their  household  forces  ^>pear  from  time  to  time 
in  the  history  of  medieval  wars.  Louis  Xl.  was,  however,  the  first 
to  rcgularixe  their  somewhat  loose  organization,  and  he  did  so  to 
such  grwKl  purposo  that  Francis  I.  had  no  less  than  8000  guardsmen 
or^ani?i-d,  sulMlivicled  and  permanently  under  arms.  The  senior 
unit  of  the  Gardes  4u  C«rft  was  the  iamous  companv  of  Scottish 
archers  {Compiumt  ieostaut  de  la  Gmdt  tbt  Corps  du  Rot),  which 
was  originally  formed  (1418)  from  the  Scottish  contingents  that 
assisted  the  French  in  the  Ifundred  Years'  War.  Scott  s  QumtMt 
Durmard  eives  a  picture  of  life  in  the  corps  as  it  was  under  .\  I 
In  the  following  centurx',  however,  its  regimental  hisror\'  bei  oiiies 
somewhat  confused.  Two  French  comjianics  were  added  by  Louis 
XI.  and  Francis  I.  and  the  Gardes  du  Corps  came  to  consist  cx- 
clusrvdy  of  cavalry.  About  XtSA  neatly  aH  the  Scots  then  serving 
went  into  the  "  regiment  d'Heofon  **  and  thence  hter  into  the 
Brttllh Rgofatrarmy  (sec  Hepburn,  S»  Tohn).  Thereafter,  though 
tilt  titlea,  distinctioM  and  privileges  of  the  original  Archer  Guard 
were  continued,  it  was  recruite<l  from  native  Frenchmen,  preference 
bein^  (at  any  rate  at  first)  given  to  those  of  Scottish  df.^  i  nt.  At 
its  dtsbandmenl  in  1791  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Gardes  du  Corps, 
It  contained  few,  if  any,  native  Seats.  I^aiowaaalii^forailiort 
time  (1643-1660),  an  iofkntry  rnrimcot  tlLG»4tttamai$i». 

In  1671  the  title  of  Uaison  BUilaire  du  Rot  was  applied  to  that 
portion  of  the  houschold^^  that  was  distinctively  military.  It  came 
to  consist  of  4  companies  of  the  Gardes  du  (nrfu,  2  companies 
of  Mousouflaires  (cavalry)  (tMriTii  il  ihi3  and  if/.o;.  1  <.inip.in>  mi 
CheiHtux  Ugers  (I570)i  I  of  Gendarmes  de  ia  Maison  iOtuet,  and  1  of 
Gr*miim»  Cmm  Mij6),  with  i  company  of  Gordn  d*  h  Ptrte  and 
one  caikd  the  CMkSiimt,  the  hwt  two  being  semkuiitary.  This 
hose  establiahnient,  which  did  not  Include  all  the  guard  regimentii, 
was  coMidcfabiy  reduced  by  tbe  Count  of  St  Germain's  renrms  in 


'  The  "  Irish  Guards  "  of  the  Stuarts  touk  the  .-.iiK-  ui  J.iine^  II.. 
fought  against  William  III.  in  IrclantI  iuid  l'i>-t  their  regimental 
iilentity  m  the  French  service  to  which  the  ofhctrs  and  wjlilicrs 
transferred  themselves  on  (he  abandonment  of  the  struggle. 


1775,  all  except  the  Gardes  du  Corps  and  tbe  Cent'Suuses  bdoc 
disbanded.  The  wlmte  of  tbe  ifmssa  dm  Am,  with  the  cneeptloa 
of  tbe  •emi-miilury  bodies  referred  to,  was  cavaliy. 

The  Gardes  Jramgnm,  ferned  in  1563,  did  not  ibna  nait  of  the 
Maisoit.  They  were  an  innntty  regiment,  as  were  the  famous 

Gardes  suisfes.  originally  a  Swiss  mcrccnar>'  regiment  in  tbe  Wan 
of  Religion,  which  was,  for  good  conduct  at  the  combat  of  Araves, 
incorporated  in  the  permanent  estah'iahment  by  Henry  Iv.  in 
1589  and  in  the' guards  in  1(115,  .At  tlie  Rev<ilutii>n.  contrar>-  to 
expectation,  the  French  Guards  sided  openly  with  the  Constitutional 
movement  and  were  diifaandecL  The  Swiss  Guasd^  boiiewer| 
being  foreigners,  and  therefore  unaffected  by  civil  trcmblea,  reC^nea 
their  exact  discipline  and  devotion  to  the  court  to  the  day  on  which 
the'v  were  »acrilice<]  by  their  master  to  the  bullets  of  the  Marseiltais 
and  the  pikes  of  the  mnb  C.August  lo,  171):?)  Their  tracir  f.'jte  ia 
c  imnii:  !noratec!  by  the  well-lcnown  monuni<  nt  raili  'l  tin-  "  I. inn  of 
Luiernc,"  the  work  of  Tborvaldsea,  erected  near  Lucerne  in  i&il. 
The  "  Coostitutional,"  "  Revolutionary  "  aad  other  guards  that 
were  created  after  the  abolition  of  the  Mats&H  and  the  slaugliter  of 
the  Swiss  arc  unimportant,  but  through  the  "  Directory  Guards  " 
they  form  a  nominal  link  between  ;hi-  linu«-hoId  troopa  of  the 
monarchy  and  the  corps  which  isix-rfuips  the  mnsi  famous  Guard" 
in  history.  The  hTijierial  Guard  of  Napoleon  had  it^-  iieginnings  in 
an  escort  Miuadron  called  the  Corps  of  Guides,  which  accompanied 
him  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  i7'96-i797  attd  in  Egypt.  On 
becoming  First  Consul  in  1799  he  built  up  out  of  this  and  of  the 
giiard  of  the  Oirectory  a  small  corps  of  horse  and  foot,  called  tbe 
Consular  Guard,  and  this,  which  was  more  of  a  fighting  unit  than 
a  persona!  bo<lyguard,  took  part  in  the  fwttle  of  Mari  ni;o.  The 
Imperial  (iuard  into  which  it  was  converted  f)n  the  i  --taMi 'hmcnt 
of  the  Empire,  was  at  first  of  about  the  strength  of  a  divisioa. 
As  such  it  took  part  in  the  Austerlitz  and  Jena  campaigns,  but  after 
the  conquest  of  Prussia  Napoleon  augmented  it,  and  cnvided  it  into 
till-  "Old  Guard"  and  the  "  S'oung  Ciuard."  Suli-.<i|uintlv  tie 
"  Miilillf  t  .iiiiri!  "  \v:r:  created,  and  by  successive  augmentations 
iIk-  corps  of  the  guard  had  grown  to  be  57,000  strong  in  181 1-  181  j 
and  81,000  in  1813.  It  preserved  its  general  character  as  a  corps 
d'tiite  of  veterans  to  the  last,  but  from  about  1813  the"  Young 
Guard  "  was  recruited  directly  from  the  best  of  the  annual OOMoipt 
contingent.  The  officers  held  a  higher  rank  in  the  army  than  their 
regimental  rank  in  the  Guards.  At  the  first  Restoration  an  attempt 
was  madi'  10  revive  ihv.  Matson  du  Rot,  but  in  the  constitutional 
regime  of  the  iiccond  Kestoraiion  this  semi-medieval  form  uf  body- 
guard was  given  up  and  replaced  by  the  Garde  Royaie.  a  selected 
lighting  corps.  This  took  part  in  the  short  war  with  Spain  and  a 
ppttioo  of  It  fon^ht  in  Algeria,  but  it  was  disbanded  at  the  July 
Revolution.  Louis  Phijippe  had  no  real  |[uard  troops,  but  the 
meinnnes  of  the  ImjK-rial  Guard  were  revived  by  Nap'jlf  m  III  . 
I'l  i  ;  iriiiL-d  a  large  guard  C(ir|>s  in  1S53-I854.  Thi^,  hn. im  '. 
Has  open  to  an  even  greater  degree  than  Napoleon  l.'s  guaid  ti>  the 
objection  that  it  took  away  the  best  soldiers  from  the  Tine.  Since 
the  fall  of  the  Empire  in  1870  there  have  been  no  guard  troops  in 
France.  The  duty  of  watching  over  the  safety  of  the  president  is 
taken  in  the  ordinary  roster  of  duty  hy  the  troops  stationed  in  the 
capital.  'ITie  "  Republican  Guard "  is  the  Pari*  gendarmerie, 
recruited  from  old  soldiers  and  armed  and  trained  asa  militar>' body. 

In  Auslria-Hiin^ary  there  are  only  fim.all  liodies  of  household 
troops  {.An  lii  r  Hrjdy  Guard,  Tratjiiiit  t.iiard.  Hungarian  Crown 
Guards,  &c.  j  analogous  to  the  British  Gentlemen  at  Arms  or  Vcomen 
of  the  Gunrd.  Siniiar  foicea,  tbe  "  Noble  Guard  "  and  the  "  Swiss 
Gmrd."  are  maintained  in  the  Vatkaui.  Tbe  court  troops  of  Spain 
are  called  "  halberdiers  "  and  armed  with  the  balbert. 

In  Russia  the  (iuard  is  organized  as  an  army  corps.  It  posaeNSS 
FjK-cial  privili-ges,  iKirticularrv  as  regartl-s  officers'  advancement. 

In  Gcrrnany  the  distinction  oefivecn  ar:r.ed  retainers  and  "  Guards  " 
is  veil  marked-  The  army  is  for  practical  purposes  a  unit  under 
iin|x  rial  l  ontrol.  while  household  troops  ("  caslle-guards  "  as  they 
are  usually  called)  belong  individually  to  the  variou»  sovereigns 
within  the  empire.  The  "  Guards,"  as  a  combatant  force  in  the 
army  are  those  of  the  Ung  of  Prussia  and  constitute  a  strong  army 
iiirjiN,  This  h,i<  grown  gradually  from  a  ImdviM'ard  of  archers, 
and.  as  in  (  ire. it  Hri'  .li-i,  1 1  r  furs'  r  im)-.  of  t  hi'  hiMV\  i  .1  v:ilr  v  rrgimeiits 
of  the  Guard  preserve  to  s<ime  extent  the  name  and  char.K  ter  nf  a 
body  guard  {Gardes  du  Corps).  The  senior  foot  gu>ird  regin.eni  is 
also  personally  coimwtcd  with  the  ro>-al  family. _  The  con\ej->ion 
of  a  palace-guard  to  a  combatant  force  is  due  chiefly  to  Frederick 
William  I.,  to  whom  drill  wasa  nrfing  ration,  and  wno  substituted 
effective  rc.unii  nt s  for  the  ornamf—;  1'  "  Tralwnt  Guardt  "  of  his 
fmh'-r.  A  ^r.'ihi  r  iti(iv4-  was  m  i  ii  I  \  I  rcderick  the  Great  in  sul>- 
slituting  for  Frederiek  William  h  cvpensive  "giant"  regiment  of 
guards  a  larger  number  of  ordinary  soldiers,  wlmn  he  subjected 
to  the  siinie  rigorous  training  and  made  a  corps  d^Miie.  Frciterick 
the  Great  also  formed  the  Body  Guard  alluded  to  above.  Neverthe- 
less in  1806  the  Guard  still  consisted  only  of  two  cavalry  regiments 
and  four  infantry  ref  inionts,  and  it  was  the  ctample  of  ,\'aiii>li-<)n'» 
imperial  jjM.inl  x'.hn  ij  i  inverted  this  force  into  a  corps  nt  all  .":rr.is. 
In  |Sf<  Its  stri-ngth  was  that  of  a  weak  division,  but  in  i8<)0  ly 
slight  hut  frecjuent  augmentations  it  hiid  come  to  consist  of  an 
army  corps,  complete  with  alt  auxiliary  services.   A  few  guard 
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rcKiments  betoRgiofi  to  the  minor  sovcfcigns  arc  counted  in  the 
liiR-  of  the  G«rman  array.  In  war  the  Guard  \s>  employed  a*  a  unit, 
like  uthcr  ariny  corps.  It  is  recruited  by  the  aMignmcnt  of  selected 
young  men  of  each  annual  contingent,  and  i»  wtM  fim  fnMS  the 
reproad)  of  the  French  Imperial  Guard,  wUditiOaktbebnMilind 
•gliUenliontliengiBuataoC  the  line. 

-  OOABIMHIP.  s  w«nUp  ataUamd  at  aone  pott  «r  btibotir 

to  act  as  a  guard,  and  in  former  times  in  the  British  OAvy  to 
receive  the  men  impressed  lor  service.  She  usually  was  the 
flagship  of  ihc  admiral  commanding  on  the  -  i- 1  A  guard  boat 
is  a  boat  which  goes  the  round  of  a  fleet  ai  a.-jcJior  to  see  ih.it 
due  watrh  is  kept  at  ni^^t. 

GDARICO,  a  large  inland  state  of  Venezuela  created  by  the 
tcmlorial  redivision  of  1004,  bounded  by  Aragua  and  Miranda 
do  the  N.,  Uermudes  on  the  E.,  Bolivar  on  the  S.,  and  Zamora  on 
the  W.  Pop.  (1905  estimate),  78,117.  It  extends  across  the 
DOrtbem  llanos  to  the  Orinoco  and  Apurc  rivers  and  is  devoted 
all&oat  wholly  to  pastoral  pursuits,  exporting  cattle,  horses  and 
nnbtt  Uda$  and  ikiiui,  chiecM  and  some  otha  pnidiicla.  The. 
cipteil  ii  rrii  hnw,  aid  the  ottw  principal  tewnt  are  raiM^iiw 
(papb  JA48)  <n  tha  PwttinuaMi  fivtr,  Ooqrabal  ^lop.  3146), 
tm  »  mmI  tribotaiy  of  (ia  Ouijiea  fiver,  and  Zama  (pop. 
14,546)  OB  the  Unaie  river,  neariy  150  m.  S.E.  of  Car&cas. 

OUARIBNTO,  sometimes  incortec^y  named  Gvejuuebo,  the 
first  Paduan  painter  who  distinguished  himself.  Tl.i  i  Iv  l  uc 
distinctly  known  in  hui  career  i.s  i,^6<;,  when.  )ij.v.jig  .uicady 
acquirc-d  high  renown  in  his  native  city,  he  waii  invited  by  the 
Venetian  authorities  lo  paint  a  Paradise,  and  soou:  incidcDts 
of  the  war  of  Spoleto,  in  the  great  council  hall  of  Venice.  ITjcsc 
works  were  greatly  admired  at  the  time,  but  have  long  ago 
disappeared  under  rcpttintings.  His  works  in  Padua  have 
suffered  much.  In  the  church  of  the  Eremitani  are  allegories 
of  the  Planets,  and,  in  its  choir,  some  small  sacred  histories  in 
dead  colour,  such  as  an  Eccc  Homo;  also,  on  the  Uf^er  walls, 
tlie  lif«  of  St  Augustine,  with  soiae  other  subjects.  A  few 
fracnttila  of  other  paiatincs  hy  G«iaiicQti>  are  atill  eiMiit  in 
P«i«w.  .In  the  galleiy  of  Bumdo  u  a  Ckudftdaii,  anAiUy 
eiecuted,  and  somewhat  superiw  to  a  ncrdy  traditional  method 
of  handling,  although  on  the  whole  Guariento  must  rather  be 
cl.^s^t'fi  in  th.xt  school  oi  art  which  prccccicci  Cimabue  than  as 
h.iving  ailvani-cd  iii  his  vcitigci,  likewise  iwo  Other  works  in 
Uubbano.  ascribed  to  the  same  hand.  The  painta  k  bulled  in 
the  church  of  .S,  Bernardino,  Padua. 

GUARINI.  CAMILLO-GUARINO  (1624-1683),  Italian  monk, 
writer  and  ardiitect,  was  botii  at  Modena  in  1614.  He  was  at 
once  a  learned  mathematician,  profcs-sor  of  literature  and 
philosc^by  at  Messina,  and,  from  tike  age  of  seventeen,  was 
architect  to  Duke  Philibcrt  of  Savoy.  He  designed  a  very  large 
apinbcr  of  public  and  private  buildings  at  Turin,  including  the 
^^t^flt1H^  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  prince  of  Cacignan,  and 
nany  pubUc  buildiofi  at  Mudeoa,  Verona,  Vienna,  Prague, 
Lobooandnuii.  Hedicdat  lOhRfii  1683. 

OUAHINI.  QIOVANNl  BAnurA  (isS7^«t9),  ttalltti  po«t, 
atithor  of  the  Pastor  Sdn,  wiB  bom  at  Perrara  on  the  loth  of 
December  15  ,7.  just  seven  years  before  the  birth  of  Tasso.  He 
was  de.?cenikd  from  C.u.irino  da  Verona.  The  young  Batti.<ita 
studied  iHtth  at  Pisa  and  P.idua,  whence  he  was  called,  when  not 
yet  Iweuly,  to  profess  moral  philosophy  in  the  schcMjls  oi  hii 
native  city.  He  inherited  cotisiderable  \stalth.  nrid  w.is  able  early 
in  life  to  marr>'  Tadik-a  <ie'  Bendcdei,  a  lady  oi  good  birth.  In 
1567  he  entereii  thi:  service  of  Alphonso  II.,  duke  of  Fcrrara, 
thus  beginning  the  court  career  which  was  destined  to  prove  a 
constant  source  of  disappointmcat  and  annoyaBM  to  him. 
Thou^  he  cultivated  poetry  for  pastime,  Guarini  aimed  at 
■tatecaploymait  aa  the  lerious  business  of  his  life,  and  managed 
to  be  aant  oo-variow  enbueica  and  Buttioos  by  hiaducal  OMster. 
Theie  man  hmntw,  at  the  end  of  the  i6lb  centtuy  m  oppor- 
tunity for  a  nan  of  energy  and  inleUectuBl  ability  to  dtotinguisli 
himidf  in  the  petty  sphere  of  Italian  diplomacy.  The  time  too 
had  passed  when  the  profession  of  .1  courtier,  painted  in  such 
glowing  terns  by  Cristipiioiie,  could  confer  either  pri>fit  or 
honcjur.     \:  is  true  that   the   court  of  .\lphonso   presented  a 

brilliant  spectacle  to  Europe,  with  Tasso  for  titular  poet,  and 


an  attractive  circle  of  acc«n|dnlwd  ladies.  But  the  last  duke 
of  Ferrara  was  an  illiberal  patron,  feeding  his  servants  with 
pnamiaeB^  and  ever  ready  to  treat  them  with  the  bratality  that 
condeamed  the  avthor  of  the  Cmtrntumt  Uitma  lo  «  nad- 
honia.  Gntriiri  tgmt  Ua  tkut  aad  mmey  to  littk  iwipMa, 
•dfM«d  iram  the  apfle  anl  iU'irifl  of  two  locoeiifve  secretaries,— 
Pigna  and  Montecatini, — quarrelled  with  his  old  friend  Ta&so, 
and  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years  of  service  found  himself  half- 
ruined,  with  a  large  family  and  no  prospects.  When  'ra.H5o  was 
condemned  to  S.  Anna,  the  duke  promoted  Guarini  to  the  vac  ant 
[Kist  of  court  poet.  There  is  an  interesting  letter  e.\tant  from 
the  latter  to  his  friend  ("ornelio  Bcntivoglio,  describing  the  etiorts 
he  made  to  till  this  place  appropriately.  "  I  .■itrovc  to  transform 
myself  into  another  person,  and,  like  a  player,  reassumcd  the 
character,  costume  and  feelings  of  my  youth.  Advanced  in 
manhood,  I  forced  myself  to  look  yoimg;  I  turned  my  natural 
melancholy  into  artificial  gaiety,  affected  loves  I  did  not  fed, 
exchanged  iriidom  for  k^,  and,  in  «  word,  paaied  fnoi  a 
phaoagpber  into  a  poet."  How  fll-«dapted  he  Mt  Umdi  to 
tUaBnaaquctade  life  may  he  gathered  from  thefoikiiiiaf  iCBtence: 
"I  eu  abeady  in  my  iony-fourth  year,  the'fithcr  of 
children,  two  of  whom  are  old  enough  to  be  my  censors,  while 
my  daughters  are  of  an  age  to  marry."  Abwtdoning  so  un- 
congenial a  strain  upon  hi.c  faculties,  Guarini  retired  in  15.SJ  to 
his  ancestral  farm,  the  Villaliuarina.inthclovdiycountrythat  lies 
between  the  .Adige  and  Po,  where  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  c.ircs 
of  his  family,  the  nursing  of  his  dilapidated  fortunes  and  the 
composition  of  the  Piislor  fido.  He  was  not  happy  in  hi.s 
domestic  lot;  for  he  had  lost  his  wife  young,  aad  quarrelled 
with  his  elder  sons  about  the  division  of  his  estate.  LitigatioB 
seems  to  have  been  an  invetoato  vice  with  Guarini;  nor  was 
he  ever  free  from  legal  troridH.  After  studying  his  biography, 
the  conclusion  ia  forced  iipoo  oat  adnda  that  he  was  oiigiaally 
a  man  of  robtist  and  vMIe  btdleet,  aatbitioaa  of  greatncaa, 
confident  in  his  omt  perirers,  and  weO  qualified  lor  mHous  affaini, 
whoeeeneiBiealDaad  aoproper  scope  for tiwireieiciBe.  Literary 
work  ofiered  but  a  poor  aplMio  ior  soch  a  dtaiacter,  whfle  the 
enforced  inactivity  of  court  life  soured  a  naturally  capricious 
and  choleric  temper.  Of  poetry  he  si>okc  w-ith  a  certain  tone  of 
condescension,  professing  to  practise  it  only  in  his  leisure 
moments;  nor  are  his  misccUan«'ous  verses  of  a  quahl>'  to  secure 
for  their  .author  .1  very  ladling  reput.-vtion.  It  is  therefore  not  a 
little  remarkable  th.it  the  fruit  of  his  retirement— a  disappointed 
courtier  past  the  prime  of  early  mni.hcNjd — should  have  been  a 
dramatic  masterpiece  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  classics  of 
Italian  literature.  Deferring  a  further  account  of  the  Pastor 
fido  for  the  present,  the  remaining  incidents  of  Guarini's  restless 
life  may  be  briefly  told.  In  1 585  he  was  at  Turin  superintending 
the  first  public  performance  of  his  drama,  whence  Alphonso 
recaUed  him  to  Fenata,  and  gave  bim  tlie  office  of  eeoctaiy  of 
state,  llda  recoocfUatlan  between  the  poet  and  bn  patron  did 
not  laat  laqg.  Guarini  moved  to  Flbeenoe,  then  to  Itome,  and 
back  again  to  Florence,  where  lie  estaUbhed  Idmaelf  as  the 
courtier  of  Ferdinand  dc'  Medici.  A  dishonourable  marriage, 
pressed  upon  his  son  (luarino  by  the  grand-<lukc,  roused  the 
natural  resentment  i>f  Ou.irini,  always  scrujiulous  upon  thepKiirt 
of  hououi.  He  .ibaiiHoncJ  the  Medicean  court,  and  look  refuge 
with  Francesco  Mari.i  of  ('rbino,  the  last  scion  of  the  Montefeltro- 
delia-Rovrre  htnisc.  \Vt  he  fnunrl  no  sat isf.tction  ftt  Urbino. 
"  The  old  court  is  a  dead  institution."  he  writes  to  friend; 

"  one  may  see  a  shadow  of  it,  but  not  the  substance  in  Italy  of 
to-day.  Ours  is  an  age  of  appearances,  and  one  goto 
a-masqucrading  all  the  year."  This  was  true  enough.  Those 
dwindling  dcadly-livdy  UttlO  DtiideBOe  towns  of  Italian  ducai 
families,  whose  day  of  tfovy  «aa  over,  and  who  were  waiting 
to  be  slowly  absorbed  fay  the  eapadous  appetite  of  Atnttia, 
were  no  fit  placssfora  manof  eoergy  and  independence.  Guarini 
finally  took  refuge  in  his  native  Ferrara,  which,  since  the  death 
of  Alphonso,  had  now  devolved  to  the  papal  see.  Here,  and  at 
the  Villa  Guarina,  his  last  years  were  passed  in  study.  Lawsuits, 
and  jHilemical  (i;sputes  with  his   contemporary    criticSj  UDtil 

1612,  when  he  died  at  Venice  in  his  seventy-hitb  year. 
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The  Pastor  fide  (firat  publisiwd  in  1590)  is  a  pastoral  drama 
comiiosed  not  without  reminiscences  of  Tano's  Aminta.  The 
■cene  i»  laid  in  Arcadia,  vhere  Guarini  suppooa  it  to  hftve  been 
the  custom  to  sacrifice  a  maiden  yearly  ta  DtSIIA.  Bttt  an 
oracte  hn  declated  tli«t  wbeo  two  sdom  «l  divine  focufe  Me 
untted  in  marriage,  aad  a  faithful  abefdunl  ha«  atoned  for  the 
ancient  enw  of  a  CaitUett  imaB,  this  "*■■*■■—'  rite  shall  cease. 
The  plot  turns  upon  the  unexpected  falilment  of  this  prophecy, 
contrary  lu  all  the  schpmrs  which  had  been  devised  for  bring:ing 
ii  to  ULLo.-.iplishmcnt,  and  in  despite  of  apparent  improbabilities 
of  dl\'crs  kinrl.s.  It  is  extremely  tlalnjra'.c.  aiid,  rcgardtriJ  a!>  a 
piece  ol  (  iiniiinf;  mechanism,  leaves  nothing  lo  be  debited.  Ijith 
motive  has  been  caret ully  prepared,  each  situation  amply 
developed.  Vet,  considered  as  a  play,  the  PtiHer  fido  disap- 
|H)ints  a  reader  trained  in  the  school  '>f  Sophutles  or  Shakespeare. 
The  action  itself  seems  to  take  place  off  the  stage,  and  only  ihc 
results  of  action,  stationary  tableaux  representing  the  movement 
of  the  drama,  are  put  before  us  in  the  scenes.  The  art  is  lyrical, 
not  Qcidy  in  fonn  but  in  spirit,  and  in  adaptailim  to  the  Jro- 
quinBiBiitt  ef  ansic  wMcJi  dcmaad*  stationanr  eipwuiniw  ol 
emotioii  for  dsralopaMnt.  The  chazacten  mtn  been  well 
oonrideied*  and  ate  ediibited  with  sreat  truth  and  vividncas; 
the  coM  and  eager  hunter  Silvio  oOBtcastin«!  with  the  tender 
and  romantic  Mirtillo,  and  Coriaca^  mcretridous aitt enhoBffng 
the  pure  aiTcction  of  .\marilii.  Dorinda  presrats  another  type 
of  Ifivc  so  impulsive  that  it  prevails  over  a  maiden's  sense  of 
shame,  while  ilic  courticr  Cariao  brings  the  corruption  of  tow  ns 
into  comparison  with  the  innocence  of  the  country.  In  C  arino 
tl»e  poet  pointed  his  ois-n  experience,  ar»d  here  his  satire  upon  the 
court  of  Fcrrara  is  none  the  less  biting  because  it  is  gravely 
measured.  In  Corisca  he  detineated  a  woman  vitiated  by  the 
same  town  life,  and  a  very  hideous  portrait  has  he  drawn. 
Tliottgh  a  satirical  clement  was  thus  introduced  into  the  Pastor 
fido  in  order  to  relieve  Us  Ideal  picture  of  Arcadia,  the  whole 
play  is  but  a  study  of  contenqMKaiy  feeling  in  Italian  society. 
Then  is  no  true  mcidly  whatew  in  the  dnuna.  TUs  oono- 
apoadcBoe  with  the  ipliit  of  the  age  aecund  its  sueooN  dmtng 
GuarinTs  lifetime;  tUis  made  it  so  dangeroasly  aedvcdve  that 
Cardinal  Dellarmine  told  the  poet  he  lud  dom  more  barm  to 
Christendom  by  his  blandishments  than  I^uther  by  his  heresy. 
W'ilhouL  anywhere  t ransRrc.ssing  the  limits  of  dceorum,  the 
Puilvr  jidu  ii  stre[>ed  in  scnsuousness;  and  iht  iiiitn(jdes[> 
of  Its  pictures  is  enhanced  by  rhetorical  concealments  more 
provocative  than  iiudiiy.  Woreover,  the  love  dtscribed  is 
efiemir.ate  and  wanton,  felt  less  as  pas.sion  than  as  lust  en- 
veloped in  a  veil  of  sentiment.  We  <livine  the  Loniin«  ajte  ol 
cintM  and  castrati.  Of  Guarini's  style  it  wouhi  be  ditlictilt  to 
speak  in  terms  of  too  hiffh  praise.  The  thought  and  experience 
of  a  lifetime  have  been  condensed  in  these  five  acts,  and  have 
found  eipresuon  in  laogtiagc  brilliant,  classical,  chiselled  to 
perfcctioa.  Here  snd  tliere  the  taste  of  the  1 7th  centur>-  makes 
itself  felt  in  fsigld  eonoeiti  and  ioiced  antitheses;  nor  docs 
Guarini  abstAin  faom  aentetitioiis  naiima  wUcb  tevtti  the 
moralist  rather  than  the  poet .  Yet  thcae  aw  hot  minor  blemishes 
in  a  masterpiece  of  diction,  glittering  and  faultkaalike  a  polished 
l)a>-ri]ief  of  hard  C'ormthian  bronze.  That  a  single  pastoral 
should  ociu[)y  so  prominLUt  a  place  in  the  history  of  literature 
sccni--.  .istoU!>.hi:iK.  u;ilil  we  redec;  iha'  ll.dy.  u;w)n  the  lIosc  oi 
the  161I1  cettiury.  expressed  iiscl:  in  ibe  /'f.'i.'vr  r,,/,,.  iimJ  that 
the  iniliaeiicc of  this  drama  was  felt  through  ail  the  .or  of  I.iirofie 
till  the  epoch  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  not  a  mere  play.  Ihe 
MDsual  refincmcnl  proper  to  an  age  of  s0ci.1l  decadence  found 
in  it  the  most  exact  embodiment,  and  made  it  the  code  of 
gallantry  for  the  next  two  centuries. 

The  hcpt  edition  of  iho  Faster  fidn  U  the  ?olh,  published  at  Venice 
(fiotti)  in  l6oj.  The  most  convenient  is  tlwlof  Harhera  iFlorcncc, 
iSWi).  Kor  (lu-irini's  mi.'+ellaiicous  Kimr.  the  I'errar;!  edition,  in 
4  vols.,  1737.  may  1*  consults).  His  polemical  writings  IVraM 
pnmo  and  setondo.  and  hi»  pru»e  comedy  called  idropica.  were 
publnlicd  at  Vctuoe.  Flecenoe  and  Roow,  belMen  198S  aod  1614 

(J.A-S.) 

OUARINOt  alw  known  :is  W'-kiNt  s,  and  suri-.anied  from 
his  birthplace  Favounus.  Fhavownus  or  Camers  i.e.  1450- 


1S37),  Italian  lexicographer  and  scholar,  was  bom  at  Favera 
near  Camcrino,  studied  Greek  and  Latin  at  Florence  under 
PoUiian,  and  afterwards  became  for  a  time  the  pupil  ctf  LaacfLris. 
f  laving  sate  red  the  Benedictine  order,  he  now  gave  bimaelf 
with  great  seal  to  Greek  leiicograpfaiy;  and  ia  140  puhlidiad 
bis  Tkmnnu  'mtmafitt  tt  twti  AitmiHt,  a  oeOectiaD  of 
thiity'lottr  grammatica]  trncta  in  Greek.  He  im  some  time 
acted  aa  tutor  to  Gfovanni  def  Medid  (afterwards  Leo  X.),  and 
also  held  the  appointment  of  keeper  of  the  Mcdicean  library  .it 
Florence,  In  1^14  Leo  appointed  him  bi&hup  of  Noccra.  In 
1517  he  pwblinhi  <1  a  translation  of  the  Apophthegmiitii  of  Joannes 
Stobaeius,  and  in  157^  appeared  his  Eiymatogieum  miii^num,  sitt 
thtsaurus  universae  linjfune  Gtmcuc  ci  muJiis  variisquf  auioribta 
mltreiu!.  .1  compilation  which  has  been  frequently  reprinted, 
and  wh'ch  h.u  laid  siilisequent  scholBB  nndar  great  tbaii||h  Mt 
always  acknowledged  obligations. 

OUARINO  [eOAUHUSl  DA  VESONA  (1370-1460),  one 
of  the  Italian  restorers  of  classical  learning,  was  bom  in  tjfo 
at  Vcnmn,  and  studied  Greek  at  Constantioople,  whneforiw 
ycazs  he  was  the  pupil  of  Ifanael  Chiysohirsa.  When  ha  act 
omt  on  Ua  tetuim  t»  ftalgr  ha  w«u  the  hap^y  poBsesaor  of  twn 
caaeanfpiaclouaOiedtMS&wUdl  bebad  been  at  great  pains 
td  collect;  it  is  said  that  the  loai  of  one  of  these  by  shipwreck 
caused  him  such  distress  that  his  hair  turned  Rrey  in  a  single 
night.  He  supported  himself  as  a  teacher  of  Greek,  tirst  at 
Verona  and  afterwanls  in  Venice  and  Florence;  in  1456  he 
became,  through  the  palronaRc  of  Lionel,  marquis  of  lOste, 
professor  of  Greek  at  Kerrara;  and  in  143S  and  foliowinf;  years 
he  acted  as  interpreter  tor  the  Greeks  at  liie  councils  of  Fenara 
and  Florence.   lie  died  at  Ferrara  on  the  14th  of  December  1460L 

His  principal  wnrkn  are  translations  of  Strabo  and  of  TOme  nf  the 
Live$  of  Fliitar.  li,  ,1  compendium  of  the  Greek  Rramniar  of  (.  lir\. 
soloras,  and  a  series  of  commcatarics  on  Pcrsiu»,  Juvenal,  Martial 
and  on  some  of  the  writing*  of  Aristotle  and  Cioero.  See  Roamiai, 
Vita  t  disciplina  di  CuvtM  fi8o;-iSo«):  SabbadM.  Cuorto 
K<rVMM  (iSSj):  Sandys,  Httt.  Oast.  Scktd.  ii.  (1908). 

OVASMISRI,  or  Gvaknemus,  a  celebrated  family  of  violin- 
makers  of  Cremona.  The  lirst  was  .Andreas  (c  ibiCi-idoSi. 
who  worked  with  Antonio  .Stradivari  in  the  workshoj)  of  N'irulo 
Aniati  l^<in  of  (u'ronimo).  Violins  of  a  model  origitsal  to  him 
are  dated  from  the  sign  of  "  St  Theresa  "  in  Cremona.  His  son 
Joseph  I  r.  17  V))  made  instruments  at  first  like  his  father's, 
but  later  in  a  style  of  his  own  with  a  narrow  waist;  his  son, 
Peter  of  Venice  (b.  i6os).  "as  also  a  fine  maker.  Another  son 
of  Andreas,  Peter  (Pietro  Giovanni),  commonly  known  to 
"  Peter  of  Cremona  "  (b.  1655),  moved  from  Cremona  and 
settled  at  Mantua,  where  be  too  worked  "sub  signo  Sanctac 
i  eresae. "  Peter's  violins  again  showed  tioaaldenble  vaiiatioBS 
from  those  of  the  other  Guankrf,  Hart,  la  Ids  wofk  on  the 
vioUn,  saya,  "  There  is  increased  breadtb  between  the  sound- 
hahi^  the  loaad^wte  is  rounder  and  more  perpendfodar; 
the  middle  bouts  are  more  contracted,  and  the  model  is  more 
raised." 

The  greatest  of  ail  llie  Guari-.ieri,  however,  was  a  nrjihew  of 
Andreas,  Ji>se[)h  del  f;e8U  (1687-1745).  whose  title  orifrinalei 
in  the  I.H.ti.  mscribeii  on  hi.»  tirkcts.  Idis  niaiief  was  (jasi-vir 
di  ."^alo.  His  conception  follows  that  of  the  earlj*  1-tresrrLirt 
makers  in  the  boldness  of  outline  and  the  massive  construction 
which  aim  ai  ( he  production  of  tone  rather  than  visual  perfection 
of  form.  I  he  great  variety  of  his  work  in  size,  model,  &c., 
represents  his  variotuieipeiiments  in  the  direction  of  discovering 
this  tone.  A  stain  or  sap-mark,  ponJlel  with  the  inger-boaid 
on  both  sides,  appears  on  the  beOles  «t  most  of  hb  iHttrumenta. 
Since  the  middle  of  the  i8th  oentuiy  a  great  manj  tpmkm 
instramenli  ascribed  to  tUs  imwter  have  poaied  over  Europe. 
It  wsa  not  imtD  l^gaidaf  played  on  a  "Joseph  "  that  the  taste 
of  amateon  turned  from  the  sweetness  of  the  Amati  and  the 
Stradivariu-s  violins  in  favour  of  the  Ribustcr  tOOe  Of  the  Joaeph 
Guarneriu.s.    See  VioiiN. 

GUASTALLA,  a  town  ami  efij-.ro-i,d  see  of  Kic.ilia,  Italy, 
in  the  pjv  v  icce  of  Reiiirio.  fr.im  whi^h  it  is  iS  iii.  N.  by  road, 
on  the  S.  bank  "i  ih<  Po,  70  ii  above  sea-Ir^Tl.  It  is  also 
connected  by  rail  with  Paruia  and  Mantua  (via  Sinsara).  fnp. 
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(igoz),  9658  (town);  11,091  (commtuie}.  It  hu  16th-century 
inrtifiefttimit.  The  cathednl,  dttfaig  from  the  loth  century, 
has  been  fnqneatfy  Rttorad.  GuMUUawM  founded  by  the 
Lombard!  in  the  7th  century;  in  the  church  of  the  PSeve  Pope 
Paschal  II.  held  a  rouncJI  in  1106.  In  1307  It  was  seized  by 
Gibcrto  da  CorrrRRio  of  Parma.  In  1403  it  passed  to  Cuidu 
TorcMo,  rousin  of  Filip,n;i  Maria  Viscnnti  of  Milan.  In  15.^0  il 
was  Mild  by  tht-  last  feniiilf  lii  si  cnciant  of  the  Torelli  10  FerraiiU- 
(ionzafia.  In  i6.>[  11  was  ni.-idi-  the  s*'at  of  a  duihy,  but  in  174-S 
il  was  added  to  those  of  rarma  and  I'iaccnza,  whose  historj'  it 
subsequently  followvd- 

OUATEMALA  (sometimes  incorrectly  written  Gi-atimala), 
a  name  now  restricted  to  the  republic  of  Guatemala  and  to  its 
chief  dty,  but  formerly  given  to  a  capiaincy-Kcnfral  of  Spanish 
America,  which  included  the  fifteen  provinces  of  Chiapas, 
Suchitcpequci,  Eacwfntlft>  Sonsonate,  San  Salvador,  Vera  Fas 
■ad  Feten,  CUqidarak,  HonduiM,  Nicaragua,  Ooela  Ska, 
T»tontcapam,  Queaahemngo,  Sololl,  CUmaltenanco  and 
Sacatepeques, — or,  in  Other  iMffds,  the  irimie  of  Central  America 
(except  Panama)  and  |>art  of  Mexico.  The  name  is  probably 
of  Aztec  origin,  and  is  said  by  some  authorities  to  mean  in  its 
native  form  Quauhtematlan,  "'  Land  of  the  KaKle,"  or  "  Land 
of  Forest  ";  others,  writing  it  U-ha-tez-ma-la,  connect  it  with 
the  volcano  of  .\gua (»■«. "iw>t«r*'), and imeipiet it aa "  mounuin 
vomiting  water." 

The  republic  of  Guatemala  is  situated  between  13°  43'  and 
17"  49'  N.,  and  88°  to'  and  92°  30'  W.  (For  map,  sec  Central 
America.)  Pop.  (igoj),  1,84;,  134;  area  about  48,250  sq.  m. 
Guatemala  is  bounded  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  Mexico,  N.E.  by 
British  Honduras,  E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  and  the  republic 
of  Honduras,  S.E.  bjr  Salvador  and  S.,  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Tbt  frontier  towards  Xexieo  ms  detemincd  by  conventiem 
of  the  a7th  of  September  itti,  the  17th  of  October  tSflt),  the 
ist  of  April  1895,  and  the  Mb  oif  May  189Q.  Starting  fnnn  the 
Pacific,  il  ascends  the  river  Sddilate,  then  follows  an  irregular  line 
towards  the  north-cast,  till  !t  reaches  the  parallel  of  17°  41/  N., 
along  which  it  runs  to  the  frontier  of  British  Honduras,  i  his 
frontier,  by  the  convention  of  the  oth  of  July  i8<n,  toiiK  iiie;  with 
the  meridian  of  So°  20'  W.,  till  it  meets  the  river  Snrslorm  or 
Sarstun,  which  it  follows  eastwards  to  ihe  Gulf  of  Honduras. 

Physical  DestripHon. — Gu;»tciTiala  is  naturally  divided  into  five 
legions— the  lowlands  of  the  Pa<  ific  eoaM,  the  volraiiir  mountains 
of  the  Sierra  Madn-,  the  so-called  plateaus  imrniiliati'ly  north  of 
these,  the  moiitil.iiii^  of  the  .Atlantic  vcrsant  and  the  plain  of  IVteii. 
(I)  The  roastul  |  l.iiiih  cvtend  along  the  entire  southern  sealioard, 
with  a  mean  l)re.ulth  of  50  m.,  and  link  together  the  twits  of  similar 
territory  in  Salvador  and  the  district  of  Soconusco  in  Chiapas. 
Owing  to  their  tropical  hoat,  low  clc\-acion  above  M'a-lu\'t'l,  and 
mardiy  soil,  they  ar<'  thinly  peopled,  and  contain  few  im|Kirtant 
towns  except  the  seaports.  (2)  The  precipitous  barrier  of  the 
Sierra  ^ladre,  whirh  closes  in  the  coastal  plains  on  the  north,  is 
similarly  prolongi-d  into  Salvador  and  Mexico.  It  is  known  near 
GuatcntaU  citv  as  the  Sierra  de  las  Nubcs,  and  enters  Mexico  as  the 
Sierra  dc  Istatan.  It  forms  the  main  watershed  between  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  river  s>-stems.  It»  sutntnit  is  not  a  well-defined 
crest,  but  is  often  rounded  or  flattene<l  into  a  talile  land.  The 
direction  of  the  gre.it  suh  .inir  ri>m  s.  which  rise  in  an  irregular  line 
above  it,  is  not  identical  with  the  main  .ixis  of  the  Sierra  itself, 
except  near  the  Mexican  frontier,  but  has  a  more  southerly  trend, 
efipccially  towards  Salvador;  here  the  base  of  many  of  the  igneous 
peaks  rMts  amonK  thf  %miihiTn  foothills  of  the  range.  It  is,  however. 
|liipos.«thle  to  sulKlividi-  the  Sierra  Madre  into  a  northern  and  a 
volranir  ih.iin;  for  the  vi<lranocs  are  i-ula1ed  by  stretches  of  rom- 

Sar.ilivily  hi"  i  wUii;r\;  ai  It  ,ist  ihirtiin  considerable  slrr.ims 
nw  d.i'.vn  between  ihcni,  from  the  main  watershed  to  the  M.a. 
\  ii  wi  rl  iritin  the  coast,  the  volcanic  cones  seem  to  rise_dirc«tly 
from  the  central  heights  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  above  which  they 
lower;  but  in  reality  their  bases  are,  as  a  rule,  farther  wiuth. 
lEaM  of  Tatana.  which  marks  Ihe  Mexican  frontier,  and  is  variously 
estimated  at  i.^.'tr^'  ft.  and  t3,<ion  ft  .  and  if  the  hiRher  ostiniate 
be  correct  is  i!ic  li>(iii^t  [teak  in  Central  America,  the  principal 
volcanoes  are — Tijanudi  o  or  Tijumulco  (13,517  ft.);  Santa  Maria 
(ia^7  ft.),  which  w.is  in  enintioii  during  1902,  after  centuries  of 
quiescence,  in  which  its  slopes  had  been  overgitjwn  by  dense  forests; 
Atitl&n  (li.'iq),  ovcrlookmg  the  lake  of  that  name;  Acatcnango 
(13.615),  which  shares  the  claim  of  Tirana  to  be  the  highest  mountain 
of  Central  .America;  FueRo  (f  r  "fire,"  v.iri(ni-.l\'  eitimated  at 
12,795  ft-  >'"d  '-■.5.^2  ft.),  which  receiv  d  its  n.imc  from  its  activity 
at  the  time  oi  the  Spanish  conquest ;  Agua  (i.e.  "  water,"  13,139  it-)> 


so  named  in  I54I  because  it  destroyed  the  formor  capital  of  GuaCe- 
mala  with  a  uclune  of  water  from  its  flocxhd  crater;  and  f^.icaya 
(H390).  a  group  ot  igneoua  peak*  which  were  in  eruption  in  187a 
(3)  The  so-called  plateaus  which  extend  north  of  the  Siem  Mam 
are  in  fact  high  valleys,  rather  than  table-lands,  enclosed  fay  raoun- 
l.iins.  A  liciti  r  idea  of  this  region  is  conveyed  by  the  native  name 
or  h.^hlands.  although  that  term  include?,  the  northern 
ditliviu  (il  the  Sierra  .Madre.  The  mean  elevation  is  greatest  in 
the  we>l  i.Mliw  of  ^ue/idtcnango)  and  least  in  the  east  (.•\ltos  of 
tjuatemala).  A  few  o(  the  streams  of  the  Paiihc  slope  actually 
rite  in  the  Altos,  and  force  a  way  through  the  Sirrra  Madre  at  the 
bottom  of  deep  ravines.  One  large  river,  the  Chixoy,  ewapes noidl* 
wards  towards  the  .^Il.^lU^c.  {4;  The  relief  of  the  mountaino^ 
countr>'  which  lies  north  of  the  .-Mtos  and  drains  into  the  Atlantic 
is  varied  by  innumerable  terraces,  ridge-,  and  iiiiiiei-falU ;  hut  its 
general  configuration  is  adniir.ibl)  comiiire  I  In  1'  R>  i  lii~  with  the 
.ippcarance  of  "  a  .stormy  sea  breaking  into  parallel  billows  "  {Uni- 
versal Geography,  ed.  £.  G.  Ravcnstcm.  div.  xxxiii.,  p.  212).  The 
lurallcl  ran^  extend  cast  and  west  with  a  flight  southerly  curve 
tou,ird>  thiir  centres.  range  called  the  Sierr.i  de  Chaina,  which, 
ho«e\et,  I  h.iiiv;et.  its  n.inie  fre<|ueritly  from  place  to  place,  strikes 
eastward  towards  British  Honduras,  and  is  connected  by  low  hills 
with  the  Cockscomb  Mountains;  another  similar  range,  the  Sierra 
dc  Santa  Crui,  continues  east  to  Cajx-  Coooli  between  the  I'olochk 
and  the  Sarstoon;  and  a  third,  the  Sierra  dc  las  Minas  or,  in  its 
eastern  oortion,  Sierra  del  Mico,  stretches  between  the  Polochic 
and  the  Motapua.  Between  Honduras  and  Guatemala  the  frontier 
il  formed  by  the  Sierra  dc  Mercndon.  (5J  The  great  plain  i>f  I'eten, 
which  compri»c«  about  one-third  of  the  whole  aa-a  of  Guatemala, 
belongs  gc-onapbically  to  the  Yucatan  Penfawula,  and  .consists  of 
level  or  undutatini  country',  covered  with  grass  or  forest.  Us 

1>upuLition  numbeTSlesBtfaan  two  [x-r  stj.  m.,  although  many  districts 
ia\-eu  Wonderfully  fertile  soil  and  abundance  of  water.  The  greater 
part  of  this  region  is  uncultivated,  and  only  utilized  as  pasture  liy 
the  Indians,  who  form  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants. 

Guatemala  is  richly  watered.  On  the  western  side  of  the  sierras 
the  ver:,.iiit  is  short,  and  the  streani=.  uJ-.ilc  \er\  iiuv.ur-.iu.n,  .ire 
consequently  small  and  rapid:  but  on  the  eastern  side  a  number 
of tisB rivers "attaittewiy coBijairBhIt dBVB^P■illl.  TheMoMgua, 
whose  principal  head  sueam  is  called  the  Itio  Gvaade,  haa  a  iooune 
of  about  r5o  m.,  and  is  navigable  to  within  Ot)  ro.  of  the  capital, 
tthich  is  situated  on  one  of  its  confluents,  the  Rio  de  las  V'acas,  If 
fornl*  a  ilella  on  the  south  of  the  (lulf  of  Hriuiliira?<.  Of  similar 
importance  is  the  Polochii  ,  which  is  idimi;  iHo  m.  in  length,  and 
navigable  about  30  m.  above  the  river-port  u(  Telero&n.  Uefore 
reacmnK  tiw  GoUo  Amatique  it  passes  through  the  Gdlfe  I>ttlo», 
or  Isamt  Lake,  and  the  Goffete  Dulcc.  A  vast  number  6t  streams, 
amr>ng  which  are  Ihe  Chivov,  the  f  ■u.-nlnlupc,  and  the  Rio  dc  la 
I'asion,  unite  to  form  the  I  .suniueintu,  whoec  noble  current  pasaca 
along  the  Mexican  frontier,  and  flowing  oa  thrqogh  CUapaa  aod 
T»bas<^o.  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Cannieche.  The  CSnpaa  followa  a 


similar  course. 

There  are  several  extensive  lakes  in  Guatemala.  The  Iwtlce  of 
Petcn  or  I.4guna  de  Klores,  in  the  centre  of  the  department  of 
Petcn,  is  an  irregular  basin  about  37  m.  long,  with  an  extreme 
breadth  of  13  m.  In  an  island  in  the  western  portion  stands  Florra, 
a  town  Well  known  to  .American  antiquaries  for  the  number  of  ancient 
iildls  wliii  fi  h.i\e  Ik(  n  rei  overed  frcim  its  mmI.  On  the  shore  of  the 
lake  is  the  stalactite  cave  of  Jobitsinal,  of  great  local  celebrity; 
and  in  its  depths,  according  to  the  popular  legend,  may  still  he  dis- 
cerned the  stone  image  of  a  horse  that  lielongi>d  to  Cortes.  The 
Golfo  Uulce  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  '1,  li  .uiterlake.  although  so 
near  the  .Atlantic.  It  is  about  36  m.  I  n,,  md  would  be  of  con- 
siderable value  as  a  harlMiiir  if  the  ti,.r  at  the  mouth  nf  the  Rio 
Dulce  did  not  prevent  the  upward  pas^.i^,e  ul  M'.ii.uiii^;  veswls. 
M  a  contrast  the  l^ake  of  AtitlAn  (a.o.)  is  a  kind-luckcd  basin  cn- 
compssed  with  lofty  mountains.  About  9  m.  S.  of  the  capital  lies 
the  Lake  of  AmatitAn  (g.v.)  with  the  town  of  the  same  name.  On 
the  Ixirders  of  Salvador  and  Guatemala  there  is  the  Lake  <if  Guua, 
al>out  20  m.  long  and  12  broad,  at  a  height  of  2100  ft.  alKn-e  the 
sen.  It  i«  connected  by  the  ri\-er  Ostuma  with  the  Lake  of  Ayaraa 
winch  lies  about  loou  ft.  higher  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Madre. 

The  geoloj;y.  fauna  and  flora  of  Guatemala  are  discussed  under 
Cf.m  K,\L  .\>«t:uKA.  The  liird-bfe  uf  the  ciiumry  i>  rem.irk.ib'.y 
rich;  one  bird  o(  magnificent  plumage,  the  quetzal,  quiial  or  qiiesal 
(IVflimfafAlwdiiM),  hea  haea  eheiaaaa  thenattenaiaiiiMem. 

CiMMlf.— The  climate  ia  liealti^.  eMept  on  the  ooaata,  where 
malarial  fever  is  prevalent.  The  rainy  season  in  the  interior  lasts 
from  May  to  October,  but  on  the  coast  sometimes  continues  till 
December.  The  culd'.-^t  mnnth  i-;  lamiary,  nml  the  warmest  is 
May.  1  he  aver.ii;r  ti  iiip,  r.itiirc  -  fnr  ihcT  mniit  h--  .ir  ;il.n  i  s  iit  ditfcrent 

altitudes,  as  gi  ven  by  Ur  KaiI  Sapper,  are  shown  on  the  following  page. 

The  average  rainfall  is  very  heavy,  capeciaUy  on  the  AtJantieajM^ 
where  the  prevailing  winds  are  chaigea  with  moisture  from  tlie  Gwll 

of  Mexico  or  the  (  arihhean  Sea;  at  Tual,  a  high  station  on  the 
.Atlantic  dope,  it  reaches  igs  in.;  in  central  GuatemaU  it  is  only 
27  in.  Towards  the  .Atlantic  rain  often  occurs  in  the  dry  season, 
and  there  is  a  h  «  al  saying  near  the  Golfo  Dulcc  that  "  it  rains 
thirteen  months  in  the  year."    Fogs  arc  not  rare,    lu  Guatemala, 
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Looility. 

iiiiU  1  .■   ■    1  II  .     II  . 

Altitude 
(Feet). 

Fahrenheit  Dcgrws. 

Januar>'. 

May. 

FU6fto  DwriM '   ■    >    ■  • 

6 

74 

81 

3<MO 

68 

77 

3050 

64 

73 

Chimax  

4780 

61 

68 

4870 

60 

67 

QuexaltenanBO  .... 

7710 

SO 

63 

as  in  Other  iwrti  of  Cratml  Anicrica  (9.V.).  each  of  the  tluree  cli^ 
aonest  cM,  tempeiate  and  hot  (lierra  fria,  Hem  itmflaia,  fjora 
caNfMlf )  haa  itt  epecial  characterittict,  and  K  i«  not  eaijr  to  ■eneialize 
about  the  climate  of  the  country'  as  a  whole. 

Italtlrai  Products. — The  minerals  discovi  rrd  in  Guatemala  include 
gpM,  slvcr,  Ic^d,  tin,  coppcrj  merrury,  antimony,  coal,  salt  and 
•ulphur;  but  it  i.i  uni^rtain  if  manv  of  these  exi«t  in  quantities 
•utncicnt  to  repay  exploitation.  Gold  is  obtained  at  Las  Qucbradas 
near  laafaal,  silver  in  the  dejartments  of  Santa  Rosa  and  Chiou imula , 
salt  in  those  of  SanU  Ron  and  Alu  Vera  Pax.  During  the  17th 
centttr>'  gold-washing  wa»  carried  on  by  English  minors  in  the 
Motagua  valli-y,  and  is  said  to  have  yicldwl  rich  profits;  hence  the 
name  of  "  Gold  Coast  "  was  not  infrequently  given  to  the  Atlantic 
littoral  near  the  mouth  of  the  Motagua. 

The  area  of  forest  has  only  been  seriously  diminished  in  the 
west,  and  amounted  to  3030  aq.  m.  in  1904.  Besides  rubber,  it 
yields  many  valuable  dye-woods  and  cabinet-woods,  si'ch  as  cedar, 
mahrrRany  ,ind  logwood.  Fruits,  grain  .ind  nifilicin.-i!  pinnts  arc 
nhdiirifi!  in  srciit  ahundaiicv,  rsiM  t iallv  when'  '!  i'  ■-  .l  i-;  Kirgvly  <>( 
volcanic  origin,  as  in  the  Ahos  and  Sierra  Madre.  Parts  of  the 
Peten  district  are  equally  fertiiei  maiaeiB  this  region  >'icldiiig  two 
hnndtcdfold  from  unmanured  soil.  The  vegetable  products  of 
Guatenala  include  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar-cane,  iNinnnas,  oimnfes, 
vaniila.  akiea,  agave,  ipecacuanha,  castor-oil.  K3r<aparillaaCiiiciMHia, 
tobaooo,  indigo  and  the  wax-plant  {iiyrica  cerifera). 

InkaUiants.— The  inhabitants  of  Guatemala,  who  tend  to 
increaie  rapidly  owing  to  the  high  birth-rate,  low  mortality, 
and  low  rate  of  tmigralion,  numlK-rccI  in  IQ03  1,84;, 134,  or 
mure  than  onc  tliird  of  the  entire  population  of  Central  .\merK;i 
Fully  (o''',,  arc  pure  Indians,  and  the  remnirider,  cKxiSfd  as 
Lildinof  or  "  l.alln-i  "  (i  r.  .Sp.T ni.irds  in  speech  .nni!  mode  of  life), 
comprise  a  large  majority  of  half-castes  {nicslizps)  and  civilized 
Indians  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  whiles.  It  includes  a 
foreign  population  of  about  12,000  Europeans  and  North 
Americans,  among  them  being  many  Jews  from  the  west  of  the 
United  States.  There  arc  important  German  agricultural 
aettlcmcnts,  and  many  colonists  from  north  Italy  who  are  locally 
called  Tiraleus,  and  deapiaed  by  the  Indiana  for  their  induatiy 
and  thrift.  About  half  the  biitlw  uMWg  the  ladius  «nd  ome- 
tUnl  atnoof  tb»  f^itcaam  IktitiiMte. 

No  put  of  Ceotnl  Ancrioi  centalns  a  greater  diversity  of 
triUes.  and  in  1883  Otto  Sloll  estimated  the  number  of  spoken 
lan>;uaRe5  .as  eighteen,  .although  cast  of  the  meridian  of  Lake 
•Amatitlin  the  native  speech  ha.s  almost  entirely  disappeared 
and  l>een  replaced  by  Spanish.  The  Indians  Ix-lonj;  chiefly 
to  the  Maya  stock,  which  predominates  throushout  Peteti,  or 
to  the  allied  Quiche  race  which  is  well  represented  in  the  Altos 
and  central  districts.  The  Itzas,  Mopans,  I.arandon.s,  Chois, 
Pokonchi  and  the  Pokomaiw  who  inhabit  the  l;irj;e  seltlemenl 
of  Mimo  near  the  capilal,  all  belong  to  the  M..  .  i  s.imiiy;  but 
parte  of  central  and  eastern  Guatemala  are  peopled  by  tribes 
distinct  from  the  Mayas  and  not  found  in  Mexico.  In  the  i6lh 
eeatuiy  the  Mayu  and  Quichte  had  attained  a  high  level  of 
dviliialfon  (see  Cnmua  AnaiCA,  Ardkuohgy),  and  at  least 
two  of  the  Guatemalan  laggMHW,  Quicii£  and  Cahcfaiquel, 
POSSCS.S  the  rudimenu  or  the  rdks  of  a  literature.  The  Quich£ 
Popo!  I  m/i,  or  "  liiiok  of  Histor)'."  which  was  translated  into 
Spanish  by  tlie  Dominican  friar  Ximenes,  and  edited  with  a 
I'reMfh  v?rsion  by  Hr.isseur  de  liouriiourg,  is  an  importaiil 
docununt  for  stuilmts  of  the  local  myths.  In  appearance  the 
various  Gu.atcm.ilan  tribes  diijer  very  little,  in  almost  all  the 
charactcri.'ilic  type  of  Indian  is  short  but  musrul.ir.  with  low 
fbiebead,  prominent  cheek-bones  an<\  straight  hl.irk  hair.  In 
character  the  Indians  are,  a.s  a  rule,  peaceable,  though  con^>cious 
ti  their  nttmeikal  superiority  and  at  times  driven  to  join  in  the 
revofaitioas  iiliieh  so  often  disturb  the  course  of  local  politics; 
thejr  are  often  intensd^  leUgious,  btit  with  a  few  eiecptlMiB 


arc  thriftless,  indolent  and  inveterate  gamblers.  Their  con- 
(riuliiis,  or  brotherhoods,  each  with  its  patron  saint  and  male 
and  female  chiefs,  exist  largely  to  organize  public  festivals,  and 
to  purchase  wooden  masks,  costume^  and  decorations  fur  the 
dances  and  dramas  in  which  the  Indians  delight.  These  dramas, 
which  deal  with  religious  and  historical  subject.s,  arc  of  Indian 
origin,  and  somewhat  resemble  the  mystery-plays  of  medieval 
Europe,  a  resemblance  heightened  by  the  iotroduction,  due  to 
Spanish  miaiiooaiiesi'  of  Christian  saints  and  heroes  such  aa 
Cfaarlemagoe.  The  Indians  aro  devoted  to  fauO'fishting  and 
cock-fighting.  Choral  singing  is  a  popoltf  MMHeittnt*  ajidis 
accompanied  by  the  Spanish  guitar  and  native  wind-lnstraments. 
The  Indians  have  a  habit  of  consuming  a  yellowish  edible  earth 
containing  sulphur;  on  pilgrimages  ihey  obt.ain  images  moulded 
of  this  earth  at  the  -'^hriiic:,  ihi  y  visit,  and  cat  the  images  as  a 
prophylactic  against  disease.  Maize,  bcatis  and  bananas,  varied 
occasionally  with  dried  meat  and  fresh  pork,  form  their  siapie 
diet;  drunkenneiis  is  common  on  pay-days  and  festivals,  when 
largo  quantities  of  a  fissy  bnndr  caflsd  dddia  are  fons«iBMKi. 

CWcf  raanu.— The  capital  of  the  lepubBc.  Guatemala  or  Guatc> 
mala  u  nueva  (pop.  190$  about  97.000)  and  the  dtiet  of  Quesal' 

tenango  (31,000),  Totonicapara  (26,000),  Coban  (a.s.ooo),  S*ilol& 
17.OU0),  Escuintla  (11,000),  Huchuctanango  (12,000).  Amatitlan 
lo,o<K))  .iml  .Xtitl.'in  (!)'«Ki)  arc  descrilwd  under  s«  panit(  hi  .idincs. 
.'Ml  the  i  liicf  tiiMMi  exi  I'pt  the  s<'apori>  are  hiii'.iti  il  the 
mountainous  region  where  the  climate  is  temperate.  Ketalhuleu, 
among  the  southern  foothaia  of  the  Siena  Madfai  is  one  of  the 
centres  of  colTcc  production,  and  is  connected  bv  rail  with  the 
Pacific  port  of  Ciumncrico,  a  very  unhealthy  place  in  the  wet 
season.  Both  RetalhnU-u  and  Champerico  were,  like  QueJMlienango, 
SotolA,  and  other  towns,  temf>orarilv  mined  by  the  r.irthquakc  of 
the  18th  of  April  it>oi.  t  i-'.-z  n„n  hi'.  ^5  m  .\.K.  o:  1  uion:- 

capam,  was  formerly  ilu-  >.tpii.tl  of  the  yuich^  kings,  but  l>as  now 
a  Ladino  population.  Livingston,  a  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Polochic  (here  called  the  Rio  Dulcc),  was  founded  in  1806,  and 
subsequently  named  after  the  author  of  a  code  of  CuatemaLin  laws; 
lew  ve.itiges  remain  of  the  Siianttih  settlement  of  SevilU  La  .Nueva, 
fdjtidi  il  i:i  iK.;4,  and  of  ihe  Knglish  colony  of  Alilxilsville,  founded 
in  I'l  tK  rir;ir  Lr.ini;-tLin.    La  Lib'enad,  also  called  by  ita 

Intlian  name  of  S.irluc,  is  the  principal  town  of  Peten. 

Shipping  and  C'ommunuations. — The  repnbUc  is  in  r^ittiar  Stsam 
communication  on  the  Atlantic  side  with  New  Orloans,  New  York 
and  Hamburg,  by  \'c-s^j1s  which  visit  the  ports  of  Barrios  (Santo 
Tomas)  and  LiNin^-ii 'ti.  On  ihc  .■..•iii Iv  ra  Mih  ilu-  |Kirt.s  of  San 
\o<t6,  (*h.ini|XTiro  .'in:l  <  h-fr^  arc  vi-ii.-d  I'.r  ifii-  iii.iil  %fr;»mi-r-i. 
by  the  vi  sm  U  hI  .1  il,inil:iir^  ciirrip.iny  an<l  by  thci!<-  of  the  Soutii 
American  (Chilean)  and  the  Pacific  Steara  Navigation  CoiiitMnies. 
Iztapa,  formerly  the  principal  harlmur  on  the  south  coast,  has  been 
almost  entirely  alwndoned  since  1R53.  Gualan,  on  the  Motagua. 
an<l  Paii/o<,  on  the  Polochic,  are  small  rivrr-iyirt*.  The  prin<  i[>.i1 
to^'.  US  arc  connected  by  wagon  roads,  toward-  the  (Miistruccon  and 
maintenance  of  which  each  male  inhabitant  U  reijuired  to  pay  two 
pesos  or  give  four  days'  work  a  year.  There  are  coach  rou!e>  b - 
tween  the  capil.1l  and  Quezttllenangu,  but  over  a  great  pjrtioii  of 
the  country  tian»)x)rt  is  still  on  mule-back.  All  the  railway  lines 
h,»vc  been  built  since  1875.  The  main  lines  are  the  Southern, 
ItIi  lining  to  an  American  company  and  running  from  Sm  Ji>-^ 
III  1!:,  (.ijiii.il;  (he  Nuriliern,  a  giivertinient  line  from  the  capit.il 
til  P,-i  tt<j  Biirri.iN,  whicli  cumpktes  the  inleroceanic  r.tilroad;  and 
the  Wi-stern,  from  Champerico  to  Quezaltenango.  belonging  to  a 
Guatemalan  company,  but  largely  under  Gernuin  maaagenient. 
Pot  l(H-al  traflic  tticre  are  several  bnes;  One  from  l/ta(ia,  near  Siin 
Jo>.iC',  to  Naranjo,  and  another  from  Oc6b  to  the  western  ci.i(Tc-e 
p!antatio-!s,  (.)n  the  .Atlantic  slope  transport  is  efTx  Ii d  n-..iir.ly  by 
liver  tott -l..(jats,  from  Livingston  alonj;  the  Gulfo  Duhe  .iiid  other 
laki  8,  and  the  Polochic  river  as  far  as  Paoxos.  The  mtrrow-gauge 
railw,iy  (hat  serves  the  German  ptaatafinms  bi  the  Ven  Fas  legion 
is  largely  ownc-d  by  Gernuns. 

Guatemala  joined  the  Postal  L'nion  in  1881;  but  its  postal  and 
teli  graphlc  services  have  suffered  greatly  from  financial  diflicuUies. 
The  teli  iih'inic  syvtem-i  nf  f '.iiatemal.i  la  Nueva,  Que?altenango  »n<i 
ether  ciiii  s  arc  owned  by  private  comp.inics. 

Commtnc  und  Industry. — The  natural  restiurrt'S  of  Guatemala 
,"»re  rich  but  _  undeveloped;  and  the  capital  nece»»ar>'  for  their 
de\-el<ipraent  i*  not  easily  obtained  in  a  country  where  war.  re- 
volution and  economic  cnscs  recur  at  frequent  intervals,  nhcrc  the 
preinium  on  gold  has  varied  by  no  less  than  500°;,  in  ?.  single 
ye.ir,  and  where  many  of  the  wealthiest  cities  and  agriculiurjl 
di-triil--  liii^e  lieen  destroyed  by  e.irlli<iu.ike  in  one  day  (l8th  of 
April  l'>oj).  At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  (<uatcmala  had 
practically  no  export  trade;  but  V)etween  1825  and  1850  cochineal 
was  largefyexportcd,  the  centre  of  production  being  the  AmatitUn 
district.  Thb  indusby  was  ruined  oy  the  competition  of  chemical 
dyes,  and  a  substitute  was  found  m  Uie  cultivatioa  of  coAse. 
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Guatemala  it  Mrpatted  only  by  Braxtl  and  ik»  BM  ItHMn  in  thr 

quanttty  of  coffee  h  expon».  Th«  ckicf  pUatttloiw  ai«  owned  ami 
managnl  by  Germans;  mviv  than  half  of  the  crop  is  stnt  to  Ger- 
many, while  three-fifths  of  the  remainder  go  to  the  United  States  and 
one  fifth  '.o  Great  Britain.  The  average  ywrfv  product  is  about 
70,i><Ki,<xK)  worth  approximately  jCi,.5<K).L»jo,  ;ipd  ■ul.jiict  to  an 
export  duty  of  one  Kold  (Idlar  (4».)  per  quintal  (lOI  lb).  Sugar, 
bananas,  tobacco  and  coot*  ate  alao  oiltmled;  but  imcb  of  the 
Busar  and  bananas,  most  of  the  cOCOa,  and  all  tbe  tOMCOO  an  con- 
mimed  in  the  countr>-.  During  the  colonial  period,  the  cocoa  of 
urestcm  Guatemala  and  Soconuisco  wa»  reserved  on  account  of  its 
fine  flavnur  for  ttu-  S)!.ini-.h  court.  The  indigo  and  cotton  plnnta- 
tion-5  yifir!  li-.tlL-  [ir.it-t,  <min;^  to  I'orfign  competition,  afrl  hoivc  iii 
most  case*  been  converted  to  other  useis.  The  c(ilti\'ation  of  bananas 
tends  to  increase,  though  more  slowly  than  in  other  Central  AniBrican 
Countries.  Grain,  sweet  potatoes  and  b^ns  are  grown  for  home 
nmntmption.  Cattle-farming  is  carried  on  in  the  high  pasture- 
fanids  and  the  plains  of  Pctcn;  but  the  whole  number  of  sheep 
(77,000  in  1900)  and  pt[r-i  (lo.oriol  in  the  republic  is  inffrier  to  tfii' 
number  ki  jit  in  many  sitH'l'.-  I-.iij;liNh  rounlie*.  Much  ol  rlu'  wim] 
b  sold,  like  the  native  cotton,  to  Indian  and  Ladino  women,  wiuj 
manufacture  coarte  cloth  and  linen  in  their  homes. 

By  the  l.and  Act  of  1694  the  state  domainal,  except  on  the  coasts 
and  ftoMienf  wm  divided  into  lots  for  sale.  The  largestt  holding 
tenaUa  by  one  person  nndrr  this  act  was  fixed  at  50  calxillcrias,  or 
5625  acres;  th«'  nncf  varies  fri>ra  £40  to  £80  per  rabiil!rri:t  fif 
acre*.  Free  rrur.;:-.  ot  um iiUivatcd  land  anj  Nn:;ii;iiin---.  m.-ido  tu 
immigrant*  (induding  foreign  companies),  to  persons  who  undert^ikt: 
to  build  rods  or  railways  through  their  allotments,  to  towns, 
vill.tgcs  and  school*.  Tlie  condition  of  the  Indians  on  the  planta- 
ti, ii  often  akin  to  slavery,  owirtg  to  the  »>'»tem  adopted  by  some 
pbntrrs  of  making  paymcats  in  advance;  for  the  Indiatis  soon  spend 
their  rarnings,  and  thus  conrrnrt  dtbts  wliioh  can  onty  be  repaid 
by  Initi  s-  rvicc. 

In  addition  to  the  breweries,  rum  and  brandy  distiUerie«,  sugar 
mills  and  toKicco  factories,  which  are  sometimes  worked  as  adjunct* 
to  the  plantations,  there  are  many  purely  urban  induatrics,  iDch  as 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  and  cotton  oooda  oa  a  laige  icakt  and 
manufactures  ol  building  material  and  fiiniitiit«;  bat  thcK  in- 
du;-tTii-"t  nrf  far  less  impi  r*ar.t  than  agriculture. 

Uiinn  j  the  five  yearii  I'j'X)  10  1904  inclusive,  thv  average  \'alue  of 
Guatemalan  imports,  which  consisted  chieHy  of  textiles,  iron  and 
machinery,  sacks,  proviiionik  flow,  beer,  wine  and  spirita.  amount'-d 
to  £776,000;  about  one-haH  came  from  the  United  States,  and 
nearly  one-fourth  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  exports  during 
the  »amc  period  had  an  average  value  of  £1,528,000,  and  ranked  as 
follows  in  order  of  value:  coffee  (i'l  ,i,rxi,ooo),  timhcr,  liifti"?,  rubber, 
■Hgar,  bananas,  cocoa. 

/■'inajice.—'Within  the  ^republic  there  arc  six  banks  of  issue,  to 
which  the  nviviiiiieiit  ia  deopty  indebted.  There  ia  practiGaUy 
neither  gold  nor  rihrer  m  diciuation,  and  the  vtim  of  the  bank- 
notea  ia  so  fluctuating  that  trade  is  seriously  hampend.  On  the 
S5Ck  of  Jiine  1903,  the  issue  of  bank-notes  witbMIt  a  guarantee 
was  restricted;  and  tlicnrcfnru-tsrd  a)\  banks  were  romptlliri 
retain  gold  or  mUi  t  iu  thi'  v.ilur  of  id  ;^  ot  'Ik  llutl■^  i.-m.h  iI  in 
1904,  20%  in  1905  and  30%  in  1906.  This  reform  has  not,  t  1 
any  appreciable  extent,  rendered  more  stable  the  valne  of  tb" 
notes  laamd.  The  silver  peso,  or  dollar,  of  too  centavas  is  the 
nwaatanr  unit,  weighs  25  grammes  -900  fine,  and  tuts  a  nominal 
value  of^ 4a.  Being  no  longer  current  it  has  been  replaced  by  the 
runer  p<«K>.  Thr  nirkel  miri'-  \r:f'wi<-  the  real  (nominal  value  6d  ), 
hail  ri'al  a:iri  f|'.;arti  r-n-al.  T>.c  metric  system  of  weichts  a)i(i 
measures  has  been  adopted,  but  the  old  Spanish  •tandaro*  reniaiu 


the  xewnne,  abcntt  64  "4  is  derived  from  cmtooiB  and  misc : 
0"^  from  pfoperty,  road,  military,  slaughter  and  salt  ta«*:  17% 
from  the  gunpowder  mooopoly;  and  the  remainder  from  varioua 
taxes,  stampa,  govemraent  land*,  Am\  ^xistal  and  telegiaph  aer- 
viccs.  The  estimated  revenue  for  ii>i<5-i^K)6  was  23,000,000  pceoa 
(about  £j^iiaSao);  the  etrtimated  cxp4:iultiurc  w.i&  27,317.659  pewa 
(£390,20^,  of  wnich  ta^tJ^  «'en-  allotted  to  the  pttbflc  debt, 
£42.000  to  Internal  devetopment  and  justice,  £29,000  to  the  army 
and  the  remainder  largely  to  education.  The  gold  value  of  the 
currency  peso  (75 -£i  in  1903,  7o-£i  in  1904.  9S-£l  In  1905) 
fluctuates  between  limits  »o  wide  that  con\Trsion  into  stcHinu 
(ospccLally  for  a  scrie«.  of  years),  with  any  pretension  tc*  ai  •  ni  , , 
is  tmpracticablc.  in  Itl^  the  rate  of  exchange  move<l  lietwn  n 
7t«%  and  306%  premium  on  sold.  According  to  tha  official 
■tatooient,  the  gold  debt,  which  runa  chiefly  at  4  %  and  it  held  ii; 
Germany  and  England,  amounted  to  £1, 987,(105  on  the  1st  of 
J.inuary  1905;  the  currency  debt  (note  issuc>i.  intermd  loans,  &o.) 
ant"".nn4  ta  (7i>4.7.ir>;  fof.il  /2,fif>3/j,^s.  a  decrease  since  toryi  uf 
al>iiit  i^rM-).i>K)_ 

Government, — .'According  to  the  constitution  of  Dccenii)cr 
1879  (modified  in  1885,  1887,  1889  and  1903)  the  Icgislatrve 
power  is  vested  in  ?.  rational  assembly  of  69  deputies  (i  for  cver>' 
to.ooo  inhabitants'  (  hoscn  for  4  years  by  direct  popular  vote, 
tuider  uniroraat  manhood  mff rage.  The  ptoidentof  xhe  republic 


is  c'lLCiL'd  in  a  similar  manner,  but  for  6  yean,  and  he  is  theoretic- 
ally not  eligible  for  the  following  term.  He  is  aisistcd  by  6 
ministers,  heals  oi  Rovcmmcnt  departments,  and  liy  a  council 
of  »tate  of  13  members,  partly  appointed  by  himself  und  punly 
by  the  national  assembly. 

LmoI  Gtmmment. — Each  of  the  twenty-two  departments  ia 
administered  by  an  official  called  a  jefe  pdUko,  or  ixilitkal 
chief,  appointed  by  the  praidcot,  and  each  is  subdivided  into 
mnnicipal  dIatilcU.  Thnse  diatticta  are  administered  by  one 
or  mm  duUit  or  maym,  'y^  by  municipal  ooandla,  both 
oicalda  and  cooadb  bdag  choMB  liy  the  people. 

yiMfKe.— The  Judicial  power  b  vested  in  a  wagtmn  noit, 
consisting  of  a  chief  jtisticc  and  fotir  associate  jtutlees  elected 
by  the  pcojile,  six  appw.l  courts,  each  with  three  judges,  abo 
elected  hy  iIil  pijonle;  and  twenty  six  courts  of  first  instance, 


h  consi.'itinR  of  07\c.  jmifrc  apfmintcri  hy  the 


hy  the  (  hicf  juslice  of  the  si][)reme  court. 

RfHi'Jiir,  <:)ul  Imlruclion. — The  prevailing  form  of  reh'gioa 
is  the  Komaii  C'.itholic,  but  the  state  recoRnizes  no  distinction 
of  creed.  The  establishment  of  cor.vi-ntual  or  m<ma.stic  institu- 
tions is  prohibited.  Of  the  population  in  1893,  90%  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  2 %  cotdd  oidy  read,  aod  8%  could  read 
and  write.  Primary  instractioB  is  noauBaOy  compulsory,  and, 
in  government  schools,  is  ptOVidMl  at  the  COSt  of  the  state. 
Ia  1903  then  were  gaflnmmmt  primujr  achoola.  Ihene 
are  bctklet  about  xsS  private  (ocouiinally  aided)  iduMla  of 
siadiiir  dnncter,  owners  of  plantatiou  tm  vUcb  tiim  aie  OMM 
ihaa  tencfaildreB  being  obliged  to  provide  tdwdl  teoemmodatiMk 
Higher  instruction  is  given  ia  tte»' attloBal  iaattttttes  at  the 
capital,  one  for  men  with  506  pupils  and  one  for  women  with 
300.  At  Quezaltenango  there  arc  two  .similar  institutes,  Jind 
at  Cliiquimula  there  arc  other  two.  To  each  of  the  six  there 
is  a  school  for  teachers  attached,  and  within  the  repubhc  there 
nre  four  other  schools  for  teaehcis.  hor  professional  instrurtiua 
(law.  medicine,  eitginecrinRl  there  are  school.s  sui)fMirted  by 
private  funds,  but  aided  occasionally  by  the  government. 
Other  educational  establishments  are  a  scbcwl  of  art,  a  national 
conservatory  of  music,  a  commercial  ooUegBi  four  trades'  achoots 
with  more  than  600  pupils  and  a  natfanal  iflmiy.  There  Is  a 
German  school,  endowed  by  the  German  government. 

Drftau/— For  the  white  and  mixed  population  military 
service  Is  compnLnry;  £nm  the  eighteenth  to  the  thirtieth 
year  of  age  In  the  active  anogr,  aod  fnm  the  thirtieth  to  the 
fiftieth  in  the  reserve.  The  eSictive  fan*  Of  the  active  anoQP 
'»  i;6,ooo,  of  the  reserve  29 ,40a  Ahout  7000  offioefs  tod  men 
are  kept  in  re>;ula-  service.  ^rilitaIy  tnh^  Is  given  in  aD 
jjuljlir  af.d  tiiosi  private  schools. 

History. — (.uatemahi  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  under 
I'cdro  dt-  Aharatio  lietween  and  1524.    Up  to  the  years 

I  S  !  7  iS',rj  its  history  dilTers  only  :n  tiiinor  details  from  that  of 
the  neighbouring  slutes  of  Central  Ann  rica  I'lj.n.).  The  colonial 
period  was  marked  the  di-struction  of  the  ancient  Indian 
civilization,  the  extermination  of  many  eutire  tribes,  and  the 
enslavement  of  the  surviv'ors,  who  were  exploited  to  the  utmost 
forthebenelitof  Spanishoffxinls  and  adventurers.  But  ahhnuRh 
the  administration  v,  a5  wc.ik,  corrupt  and  cruel,  it  iutcceJed 
in  establishing  the  Roman  Catholic  teligioo,  and  iaintiodudug 
the  Spaidih  laogHaieanMg  the  ladiaaa  and  Ladfaea,  who  thus 
obtained  a  tinetaze  of  dviliiatian  and  ultimatdy  a  deaite  for 
more  Kbcnl  instittitUMit.  Hie  Central  American  peovinees 
revolted  in  183 1,  were  annexed  to  the  Mexican  empire  of  IturUdc 
from  1822  to  1823,  and  united  to  form  a  federal  republic  from 

iSr  ^  to  iS  ;ij.  In  Guatemala  the  Clerical,  Conscrvat  ive  or  ,u-.ti- 
Fcdcral  party  was  sujirerm-;  after  a  prolriittwl  slniRnic  1;  o\iT- 
threw  the  Liberals  or  Federalists,  and  declared  the  country  an 
independent  rc|)ubhc,  with  Rafael  Carrera  (1814-1*6^1  as  pre- 
si  ieiu.  In  1S45  an  atictnpt  to  restore  the  federal  uinoa  failed, 
in  1851  Carrera  deicatcd  the  Federalist  forces  of  Honduia:»  and 
Salvador  at  La  Arada  near  Chiquimull^  and  was  recognized  as 
tHc  pacificator  of  the  republic.  In  1851  anew  constitution  was 
pmmulgaled.  and  Carrera  was  appointed  pmidcnt  till  iS^O.  a 
dignity  which  was  in  1854  bestowed  tipoQ  him  for  liie.  His 
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rivniiy  iritk  Gctaido  Baniw  Cd.  1865).  pnaldcsl  oi  Salvador, 
icaolted  in  open  war  in  1M3.  At  Coatcpcfiue  the  Ouatcoahns 

Buffered  a  severe  defeat,  which  was  followed  by  a  trace. 
Honduras  now  joined  with  Salvador,  and  Nicarapua  and  Costa 
Rua  with  (juattmala.  The  Lontost  was  finally  scultii  in  favour 
of  Carreni,  who  besieged  and  occupictl  San  SuivaUor  and  mailo 
himself  dominant  also  in  Honriuras  and  Nicaragua.  During 
the  rest  of  his  rule,  which  lasted  till  his  death  in  April  1865.  he 
(  ontinued  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Clerical  party,  and  en- 
deavoured to  maintain  friendly  relalionij  with  the  European 
governments.  Carrera's  successor  was  General  Cema,  who  had 
been  recommended  by  him  for  election.  The  Liberal  party 
began  to  rise  in  influence  about  1870,  and  in  May  1S71  Cema 
waa  depoaed.  The  aicfabbbop  of  Guatemala  and  the  Jcauits  were 
driven  into  cadle  aa  intrigueia  in  the  interests  of  the  Clericals. 
Vaa.  Rufino  Bairioa  (iSjs-itts),  ckcted  in.  1873,  governed  the 
country  after  the  nianacr  el  a  dictator;  In  cipcQed  the  Jesuits, 
cmfiscated  their  property  and  diseatabUabed  and  disendowed 
the  church.  But  though  he  encouraged  education,  promoted 
railway  and  other  enterprises,  and  succeeded  in  settling  diOiculties 
as  to  the  Mexican  boundary,  the  general  result  of  his  policy  was 
ban(  fill  Conspiracies  against  him  were  r^fc.  and  in  i<i8.t  he 
narrov,;y  t-scuped  aisassination.  His  ambition  was  to  be  the 
restorer  ol  the  federal  union  uf  the  Central  .\meiitan  stales,  ami 
when  his  efforts  towards  this  end  by  peaceful  means  failed 
he  had  recourse  to  the  sword.  Counting  on  the  support  of 
Honduras  and  Salvador,  he  proclaimed  himself,  in  February 
iSSs,  tbaa^Mteme  military  chief  of  Central  Aamica,  and  ckkicd 
the  command  of  all  the  forces  within  the  five  sutes.  President 
Zaldlvar,  of  Salvador,  had  been  his  friend,  but  after  the  issue  of 
the  deciw  oi  union  he  entered  into  a  deienrive  alliaace  with 
Costa  Rica  and  NicBiagHa.  InMacdiBanloainvaidadSalvador, 
and  an  the  2nd  of  April  a  battle  waafonghtt  in  whkbthoGnat** 
nabn  president  wis  killed.  He  waa  luooeeded  by  Geoeral 
Manuel  Barillas.  No  further  effort  was  made  to  force  on  the 
union,  and  on  the  i6th  of  April  the  war  was  formally  ended. 
■Peace,  howexcr,  only  pri'viikii  ij| i] .ortunily  fur  domestic  con- 
spiracy, with  assassination  and  revolution  in  viesv.  In  iSgj 
General  Jose  Maria  Rcina  Barrios  w.is  elected  president,  and  in 
i8q7  he  was  rc-clcctcd;  but  on  Ihc  Sih  of  February  xKpH  he  was 
assassinated.  Seftor  Morales,  vite-prc-siilent.  succeeded  him; 
but  in  the  same  year  Don  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera  (b.  1857)  was 
elected  president  for  the  term  ending  1905.  Cabrera  promoted 
edncation,  commerce  and  the  impro%-cmcnt  of  communications, 
but  Wa  reflection  for  the  term  igos-igii  caused  widespread 
diaoantairt.  Uewaachaiged  withaiminsatadicuionhip,  with 
penaittint  w  oven  aucouragiBg  the  InipriMMmaDt,  tnttan  and 
executioa  wtthout  trial  of  political  opponenu,  vdtb  mafaHfanini- 
Stratlon  of  the  Imanoea  and  with  aggnaaion  against  the  neigh- 
bouring states.  A  well-armed  force,  which  included  a  body  of 
adventurers  from  San  Francisco  (U.S.A.)  was  organized  by 
C.cncrnl  Bnrill.xs,  the  cx-prcsidt-nt ,  and  invaded  Guatemala  in 
March  1006  from  Mexico,  lirilish  Honduras  ami  .Salv.idor. 
Banih'.s  ( i.- j -,  - 1  jo; )  proclaimed  his  intention  of  csiablishii^g 
a  silver  curreiny ,  iind  gained,  to  a  great  extent,  the  sympatliy  of 
the  (Jerman  and  Hr.tish  residents;  he  had  been  the  sole  Guate- 
malan president  who  had  not  sought  to  prolong  his  own  tenure 
of  office.  Oc6s  was  captured  by  his  lieutenant.  General  Castillo, 
and  the  revolution  speedily  became  a  war,  in  which  Honduras, 
Costa  Kica  and  Salvador  were  openly  involved  against  Guate- 
mala, while  Nicaiagua  was  hostile.  ButCabnnilieldhisground, 
md  even  plaed  several  indedsm  vietotlM.  The  intervention 
of  Pnaidctit  Roosevelt  and  of  Presldig*  DIaa  «f  Meiico  bnni^ 
about  an  anniatice  on  the  iptb  of  Jti^,  and  the  so-called  "  MarUe- 
head  Pact "  was  signed  on  the  foOowing  day  on  board  the 
United  States  cruiser  "  Marblebead."  Its  terms  were  embodied 
in  a  treaty  signed  C'.Sth  of  Seplcinber)  by  representatives  of  the 
four  lielliKcrcnt  states,  Nicaragua  taking  no  part  in  the  negotia- 
•iiiiis  The  treaty  included  regulations  lor  the  inii)rovemenl  of 
commerce  and  navigation  in  the  area  atfected  by  the  war,  ahd 
provided  for  the  settlement  of  subsequent  dispntes  by  the 
arbitration  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
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GUATEMALA,  or  Gi  atemaijv  la  Nueva  (i.e.  "  New  Guate- 
mala," sometimes  written  Nucva  Guatemal.T,  and  formerly 
S.m' i.'.vio  de  los  Caballeros  de  Guatemala),  the  capital  of  the 
republic  of  Guatemala,  and  until  iS.m  of  the  Spanish  captaincy- 
general  of  Guatemala,  which  comprised  Chiapas  in  Mexico  and 
all  Central  .America  except  Panama.  Pop.  {1005)  about  97,000. 
Guatemala  is  built  more  than  5000  ft.  atove  sca-lcvcl,  in  a  wide 
table-land  traversed  by  the  Rio  de  las  Vacas,  or  Cow  River,  so 
called  from  the  cattle  introduced  here  by  Spanish  colonists  in 
the  i6th  century.  Deep  ravines  mark  the  edge  of  the  uUe-laad, 
and  beyond  it  lofty  mountaina  rise  on  every  side,  the  highest 
peaks  being  on  the  south,  where  the  vokanie  aunnka  of  the 
Sierra  If  adre  eiceed  19,000  ft.  Guatemala  has  a  station  on  the 
transcontinental  railway  from  Puerto  Barrios  on  the  Atlantic 
(too  m.  N.E.)  to  San  Jos4  on  the  Pacific  (75  m.  S.  by  \V.).  It 
is  ihricc  the  ^h-r  rf  ,i,r.  oilier  city  in  the  republic,  and  has  a 
lorrespoiuiing  commercial  superiority.  Its  archbishop  is  the 
primate  of  Central  .America  (excluding  Panama).  1-ikc  most 
Spanish-.Anicrlcan  towns  CtuaUmala  is  laid  out  in  wide  and 
regular  streets,  often  planted  \\'\\\\  a\ei;ues  of  trees,  and  it  has 
extensive  suburbs.  The  houses,  t'  oiifih  usually  of  only  one 
storey,  are  solidly  and  comfortably  r  r  ;  .1;  many  of  them 
are  surrounded  by  large  gardens  and  ccur-.-..  .Among  the  open 
spaces  the  chief  are  the  Ilea  .Mayor,  which  contains  the 
cathedral,  erected  in  1730,  the  archiepi^opal  palace,  the  govern- 
ment buildings,  the  mint  and  other  public  oifioes;  ud  the  more 
mottem  Reforma  Park  and  Pbua  de  la  Conccfdla,  now  the 
favourite  resorts  of  the  Inhabitants.  Thoe  are  many  large 
schools  for  both  sexes,  besides  hospitals  and  an  orphanage. 
Many  of  the  principal  buildings,  such  as  the  military  academy, 
were  originally  convents.  The  theatre,  fmincicd  in  I'^^S,  ;s  one 
of  the  best  in  Central  .\merica,  .A  museum,  founded  in  iSji. 
is  maintained  by  the  Socicdad  Economica,  which  in  variotis 
ways  has  done  great  service  to  the  city  and  the  country.  There 
are  two  fortres.M'S.  the  Castello  Matamoros.  built  by  Rafael 
Carrcra  (see  (Ji  xtkm.m.a  [republic]  under  History),  and  the 
Castello  de  San  Jose.  Water  is  brought  from  a  distance  of  about 
8  m.  by  two  old  aqueducts  from  the  towns  of  Mixco  and  Pinula; 
fuel  and  provisions  are  largely  supplied  by  theMHMaan  Indians 
of  >tixco.  The  general  prosperity,  and  to  some  extent  the 
appearance,  of  Guatemala  have  procured  it  the  name  of  the  Paris 
of  Central  America.  It  is  lighted  by  dectricity  and  has  a  good 
telephone  service.  Its  trade  Is  ddeEy  in  coCee,  hot  it  abo 
possesses  dgar  factoiiea,  wool  and  cotton  Cutories,  breweries, 
tanneries  and  Other  industrial  esUbUrimenls.  Ihe  foielgn 
ir  idi'  is  chiefly  cootrolled  by  Germans. 

The  first  city  named  Guatemala,  now  called  Ciudad  Vieja 
or  "  Olil  City."  was  founded  in  1527  by  Pedro  li  Mv.irado,  the 
ronqiu^ror  of  the  country,  on  the  banks  of  tlu  Km  I'ensativo. 
and  at  the  foot  <if  ilit  voU.ino  of  .\gua  u...  '  W-ilcr'  i.  In 
1541  it  was  overwhelmed  by  a  deluge  of  water  Irom  the  flooded 
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enter  of  Agua;  and  in  1542  Alvarado  founded  Santia^  de  los 
Caballerofi  la  N'ueva,  now  Antigua.  Ilib  city  flourished  greally, 
and  by  die  middk  of  the  iSth  emtuiy  lud  booom  the  noM 
populoai  place  in  Ctentnl  AaMtica,  with  60,000  infaabfttBU  and 
Bore  than  loo  cbarcfaas  and  convents.  But  rn  1773  it  was 
ruined  by  an  earthquake.  It  tras  rebuilt,  and  ultimately  became 
capital  of  the  department  of  Sric;itcpeques,  ami  a  health-resort 
locally  celebrated  for  ils  thermal  springs  Hut  the  Guaiemaian* 
dctcTrninni  to  found  a  new  capital  on  ihc  site  occupied  by  the 
h8mli.t  of  Frmita,  37  m.  N.E.  Here  tfit:  ihirri  and  last  rity  of 
GuatL-miila  w.rs  iiuilt,  unci  became  the  xcat  of  Rovernment  in 
I77g.  The  rem,-irtiable  regularity  of  the  streets  i»  due  to  the 
construction  of  the  city  on  a  uniform  plan.  The  wide  area 
covered,  and  the  lowncss  of  the  houses,  were  amiUity  obe  to 
an  ordinance  which,  in  order  to  minimize  the  danger  from  east h- 
quakes,  forbade  the  erection  of  any  boUding  moct  tluui  20  ft. 
high.  Many  of  the  belfries  of  coBvents  or tliuiiLei,  added  after 
the  onUaance  had  fallen  into  abcgraace^  wan  overtliHnni  by  the 
earthitaalBeof  1874,  which  alio  dcittqyvdalaciapart  of  Antigua. 

OUATOS.  a  tribe  ot  Sontii  AaMifcMi  Inikm  of  the  upper 
Paraguay.  They  are  of  a  Surapean  falimn  and  urear  beards. 
Tbc\'  live  almost  entirely  in  canoes,  building  rough  shelters 
in  the  swamps.  7hey  airicd  the  Brazilians  in  the  war  with 
FaraRuay  iHf)s-70.    \'er\'  few  survive, 

GUATUSOS,  u  tribe  uf  .Ameritati  Indians  of  Costa  Rica.  They 
are  an  active,  hardy  people,  who  liave  always  mainiaiticd 
hostility  towards  the  Spaniard;  and  retain  their  independence. 
From  their  l.^npnapc  they  appear  to  be  a  distinct  stock.  They 
were  described  by  old  wriiers  as  being  very  fair,  wilh  flaxen 
ll^r,  and  these  reports  led  to  a  belief,  since  exploded,  that  they 
were  Eurc^an  hybrids.   There  are  very  few  surviving. 

6UAVA  (from  the  Mexican  guayalM),  the  name  applied  to 
the  fniita  of  ipeci«a  of  AM»i(M>  a  gcous  bdooglag  to  the  natnial 
order  Myntutt,  The  tpadw  which  producta  the  bolk  of  the 
gnvnt  fniiiaof  eoomMiiDeli  HUium  Cuajata,  a  naH  tnefkmn 
15  to  30  ft.  Uipl,  a  native  of  the  tropical  parts  of  America  aiid 
the  West  Indies.  It  bears  short-stalked  ovate  or  oblong  leaves, 
with  strongly  marked  veins,  and  covered  with  a  soft  tomcntum 
or  doivn.  The  llowers  arc  bt>rne  on  axillary  stalks,  and  the  fruits 
vary  much  in  &i/e,  shape  and  colour,  numerous  forms  and 
varieties  bcinf;  known  and  nihivatcd.  The  variety  01  which  the 
fruits  are  most  valued  is  th.it  which  fs  sometimes  c.illcd  the 
while  guava  (  P.  Gujjavi:,  var.  pvnffrum) .  The  fruits  are  pear- 
ibaped,  about  the  size  of  a  hen'&  egg,  covered  with  a  thin  iirisht 
ydkiw  or  whitish  skin  filled  with  soft  pulp,ahoof  alightydlonash 
tinge,  and  having  a  pleasant  swcct-add  and  somewhat  aromatic 
flavour.  P.  Guajata,  var.  pomiferum,  produces  a  more  globular 
or  appk^ahaped  fruit,  aooMtimea  calkd  the  red  guava.  TIm 
pulp  of  tlaa  VBiiety  B  moatly  of  a  darker  oolouc  than  the  fceoier 
and  not  of  a*  flne  a  ftenar,  thenfore  the  fiist  naaaed  is  most 
esteemed  fbr  eadng  la  a  raw  state;  both,  Iwvevcr,  an  used 
in  the  preparation  of  two  kinds  of  preserve  kntwnas  guava 
jelly  and  guava  cheese,  which  are  made  in  the  West  Indies 
ond  imported  thencf  to  England;  the  fruits  are  of  much  too 
ptrishalilc  a  nature  lo  allow  of  their  imporluLion  it;  their  aulural 
State.  Both  varieties  have  been  iiUrodiiced  into  various  parts 
of  India,  as  well  as  in  other  countries  of  ihc  Kast.  where  they 
have  become  perfectly  naturalized  1  houRh  of  course  much  loo 
tender  for  outdoor  planting  in  England,  the  guava  tlirivcs  there 
in  hothouses  or  stoves. 

Psidium  'WiabHc  (aleo  known  as  P.  CatUeyanum),  a  tree  01 
from  10  to  10  ft.  hi^,  a  native  of  Brazil  (the  Arac&  or  Aras&  d( 
Fntya),  is  known  as  the  purt>le  guava.  The  fruit,  which  is  vcr>' 
abunduttfy  produced  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  is  large,  spherical, 
of  a  line  deep  claret  cohtorf  ilie  rind  It  pitted,  and  the  pnlp 
»  soft,  fleshy,  purplish,  reddish  nait  da  lUn,  hut  beoonlBg 
paler  towards  tbe  middle  and  in  the  centre  almost  or  quite  white. 
It  ha*  d  very  agreeable  acid-sweet  flavour,  which  has  been 
,|{kened  to  that  of  a  strawlierrv  . 

OUAYAHA,  a  small  city  and  the  capital  of  a  murticipal 
district  and  departnicnt  of  the  same  iiatr-.e,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Porto  Rico,  j,}  m.  S.  of  San  Juab.   Pop.  (iSgg)  of  the 


dty,  5.134;  (iQto)  is2t;  of  the  district.  ie,y49.  Ite 
district  (i56aq.m.)indudeaAfn90tndMbiaa.  TliecilyiUfldB 
about  950ft.  above  theeealuid  has  a  mild,  bedHy  dimate.  It  is 
connected  with  Ponce  hy  railway  (1910),  and  with  the  port  of 

Arroyo  by  an  excellent  road ,  part  of  the  military  road  extend ng  to 
Cayey,  and  it  exports  cugar,  ram,  tobacco,  coffee,  cattle,  IVuit 

and  other  products  of  the  dq>artment,  which  is  ver>-  fertile. 
The  city  was  founded  in  1736,  but  was  completely  destroyed 
Ijy  lircin  i.Sj2.  It  was  rebuilt  on  a  rectangular  plan  and  possesses 
s^ver,^l  buildings  of  note.    Drinking-water  is  brought  iu  through 

an  aqueduct, 

GUAYAQUIL,  or  Santiaoo  db  GoATAQtnL,  a  dty  ai>d  port 
of  Ecuador,  capital  of  the  province  of  Guayas,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Guayas  river,  35  m.  above  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf 
of  Guayaquil,  in  3"  13'  S.,  79*  51'  W.  Pop.  (1890)  44,772; 
(1897,  estimate)  51,000,  mostly  half-broeds.  The  dty  is  built 
on  a  comparatively  level  pajottat  or  savanna^  cxtendhig  south- 
ward  from  the  base  of  three  low  hills,  called  Los  Cmm  de  la 
Critt,  hetweea  Ika  fiver  and  the  partially  filed  water*  of  the 
Estero  Saladow  It  Is  about  30  ft.  above  aeaJevd,  and  the  lower 
parts  of  the  town  are  partially  flooded  In  the  rainy  season. 
The  old  town  u  the  upper  or  northern  pari,  and  is  inhabited 
by  the  poorer  dosses,  its  streets  bdng  badly  paved,  crooked, 
Liniirained,  dirty  anfi  pestilential.  The  groat  fire  nl  1806 
destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  old  town,  and  some  of  its  insanitary 
conditions  were  improved  in  rp building.  The  new  town,  or 
southern  part,  is  the  business  and  residential  quarter  of  the 
belter  clu,sses,  hul  the  buildings  are  chiefly  of  wood  and  the 
Streets  are  provided  with  surface  drainage  only.  Among  the 
public  buildings  are  the  governor's  and  bishop's  palaces,  lown« 
hall,  cathedral  and  9  churches,  national  coUetge,  episoolpal 
seminary  and  schools  of  law  and  medidne,  theatre,  two  hospitalS) 
cnstom-houae,  and  aeveral  asjAuam  and  charitable  iasthntiona. 
Onayaqnfl  k  also  the  aeat  «f  a  mriwataily  oorporatioa  viiril 
fimdtiea  of  tev  and  ■wdlBine.  A  peaduity  of  GuayaqvU  li 
tint' the  ufiper  fleen.lB  the  baehicM  stMKs  project  over  the 
walks,  forming  covered  arcades.  The  year  is  divided  into  a  wet 
and  dry  season,  the  former  from  January  to  June,  when  the  hot 
days  arc  followed  by  nights  of  drenching  rain.  Tbe  mean  annual 
tcRjpcraturc  i*  about  &i"  Lo  Sj"  malarial  and  bilious  fevers 
arc  common,  the  latter  being  known  as  "<>uayaqull  fcvrr," 
and  epidemics  of  yellow  fever  are  frequent.  The  dry  or  summer 
sea.ion  is  consiriercd  pleasant  and  healthy,  Tlie  water-supply 
is  now  brought  in  through  iron  mains  from  the  Cordilleras 
S3  m.  distant.  The  mains  pass  under  the  Guayas  river  and 
discharge  into  a  large  distributing  reservoir  on  one  of  the  hills 
N.  of  the  city.  The  dty  is  provided  with  tramway  and  telephone 
services,  the  streets  are  lighted  with  gas  and  dcctiidty,-and 
telegfwh  cominunication  edib  the  outside  world  is  mafaitained 
by  neanaof  the  West  Coaatcabi^whidi  tends  at  tbe  small  port 
of  Santa  Elena,  00  the  ¥adficcoest,abaiit«sm.W.  of  Guayaquil. 
Railway  coimcxion  with  Quito  (290  m.)  was  established  hi  June 
1908.    There  is  also  steamboat  connexion  with  the  producing 

<listricls  of  ihe  j)ro\'iiice  on  the  (iuaya.s  river  and  its  tribut.'iries, 
on  which  boiils  run  regularly  as  far  up  as  HoJegas  (So  m.)  in 
t!ic  dry  scfison,  on-1  tor  a  distance  of  40  m,  oti  the  Duvle.  For 
sm.alicr  boats  there  arc  about  ioo  m.  gi  navigation  on  Ihk 
sysi  cm  of  riverB.  The  e.xporis  of  the  province  arc  almost  sv  holly 
transported  on  these  rivers,  and  are  shipped  either  at  duayaquii, 
or  at  Puiuk,  its  deep-water  port,  6^  m.  outside  the  Guayas  bar, 
on  the  £.  end  of  Puna  Island.  The  Guayas  river  is  navigable 
to  Guayaquil  for  steamers  dr.iwing  22  ft.  of  water;  larger 
vessels  anchor  at  Puna,  40  m.  from  (iuayaquO,  whctiecaigOCS  and 
passengers  are  transferred  to  lighters  and-tandets:  There  t%  a 
qii^roAtbc  river  front,  btit  the  depth  akmgride  does  not  eveeed 
iiit.  The  prindpal  exports  are  cacao,  rubber,  ooffoc'  tobaocoy 
hides,  cotton,  Panama  hats,  unrhona  bark  and  ivory  nuts,  the 
value  of  all  exports  for  the  year  tnot,  being  14. 148,877  sucres.  in 

a  total  of  I,^,i;6s,0(>S  .viji/rv  lor  the  whole  rejiuMic  In  igoS  the 
cjcports  were:  cacao,  aboul  ()4.cco,Ojtj  lb,  valued  at  i»0,4OO,OOO; 


hiik-s,  \  alued  m  Si  {1,000,  nibl)rr. 


.It  S 2.)  5,000;  coffee, 


valued  at  $273,000;  and  vegetable  ivory,  vaiucd  at  $ioa,ooQ. 
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Tht-rv  arc  some  small  industries  in  the  city,  including  n  shipyard, 
SBW-miUs,  foundry,  sugar  rcfmiTu-s,  (iKtiin  .iiiii  w.Killin  mills, 
brewery,  and  manufaciures  soap,  i-iKiir^r  thoLob'.c,  icc,  soda- 
Watcr  tiinl  liqueurs. 

Santiago  dt  Giiayftquil  was  founded  on  61  James's  day,  the 
»5th  of  July  i.v»s,  by  Sebastian  dc  Bcnalcazar,  but  was  twice 
abandoned  before  its  permanent  Mttlcincnt  in  1537  by  Francesco 
de  Orcllana.  It  was  captund  and  sacked  several  timers  ui  ibc 
i7iJt  nad  i8th  cenliities  by  pinta  and  fMebootm— by  jacob 
Oailc  in  i4>4,  bjr  Frencb  iwatcs  in  1AS6,  hf  Euf/jA  fnebooicii 
under  Edward  David  in  1687,  by  WflUam  Daupiet  in  1707 
and  by  Clappcrton  in  1709.  Defensive  wnks  wtre  erected  in 
1730,  and  in  1763,  when  the  town  was  made  a  governor's  residence, 
a  castle  and  other  fortifications  were  constructed.  Owing  to 
the  dimsy  construction  of  its  buildings  Guayaquil  has  been 
repeatedly  burned,  the  groiter  fires  occurring  in  1707,  1764, 
1865,  1896  and  1899.  The  dty  wat  made  the  aae  ef  a  biibopric 
in  1837. 

GUAYAS^  or  El  Guavas,  a  coas;  province  uf  Ltuador,  1 
bounded  N.  by  Manabf  and  i'icliindia,  £.  by  Los  Kios,  Canar 
and  Azuay,  S.  by  £1  Oro  and  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  and  W. 
by  the  same  inilf,  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  province  of  Manabt. 
Pop.  estimate)  g8,ioo;  area,  11,504  sq.  m.    It  it  very 

ineguUr  in  ionn  and  coinpriMa  the  low  alluvial  diatneta  aur- 
xoanding  the  Gidf  «f  fSnnyaqul  betucot  the  Waaton  CofdiUciaa 
and  the  coaat.  It  iadtides  (aince  1885)  the  GaUpafoa  Minda, 
lying  600  m.  «ff  the  eeaat.  Hie  ptovinee  of  Guayaa  Is  heavily 
iatesud  and  traversed  by  numeroua  rivers,  for  the  most  part 
tributaries  of  the  Guayas  river,  which  enters  the  gulf  from  the 
N.  This  river  system  hns  a  draina/e  area  of  about  ij.ooosq.m. 
aj^d  an  aggregatt-  of  ,^00  m.  01  n,iviCTblc  channels  in  the  rainy 
season.  Its  [:innc:i(wi  tnbutancs  arc  ihc  Daule  an<l  Babahoyo 
or  Chimbo  lidso  callud  HodcKasl.  :itid  i>:'  the  latter  till'  Miices 
and  Yaguaiihi.  'Itic  cliinalc  is  liul,  hurriid  a:id  uilhcLdrfiy, 
bilious  and  malarial  fevers  beirig  ptvvatcui.  1  he  ratuiall  is 
abundant  and  the  soil  is  deep  and  fertile,  .\griculturc  and  the 
collection  of  forest  products  are  the  cliicf  industries.  The  staple 
products  are  cacao,  cofTee,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  tobacco  and  rice. 
The  cultivation  of  cacao  is  the  principal  industry,  the  exports 
fonniaK  about  one-third  the  miiUI'a  supply.  Stock-raising  is 
also  aunded  on  to  a  limited  extent.  Asbms  foicit  products  are 
rubber,  bark,  toquiUa  fibre  »ui  ivory  nuts.  The 

manufacture  el  BO<alled  Panama  hats  from  the  fibre  of  the 
toquilla  palm  (commoidy  ctSled  jipijapa,  after  a  town  in  Manabf 
famous  for  this  industry)  iii  .1  lonK^■st.^l)lIshed  domestic  industry 
amon^  ihc  natives  of  this  and  uLhcr  coast  provinns.  the  humidity 
of  the  Lliniaio  griaily  facilitating  the  work  of  plaiting  the  delicate 
strawi,  '.vhivh  would  be  firoken  in  a  dr\'  atnui^pherc.  Guayas 
is  the  thief  industnal  and  commerdal  provinn-  of  the  republic, 
about  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  commerec  of  ICeaador  passing 
through  the  port  of  its  capital,  Gua}-a<{uil.  Theru  are  no  land 
transport  routes  in  the  province  except  the  Quito  &  Guayaquil 
tnllway,  which  traverses  its  eastern  half.  The  sluggish  river 
diamiela  which  intenect  the  gnMa  put  of  its  territory  afford 
Bcdleot  fadlitiea  for  tmnportinB  produce,  and  n  large  number 
of  small  boata  are  tegnhuly  engaged  in  that  traffic.  There  are 
no  large  towns  In  Guayaa  other  tlwn  GuayaquiL  Ihuftn,  on  the 
Guayas  river  opposite  Guayaquil,  is  the  starting  point  of  the 
Quito  railway  and  contains  the  shops  and  ofTices  of  that  tine. 
The  port  of  Santa  Elena  en  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  .ibout  65  m. 
\V.  of  Guayaquil,  b  a  landing  point  of  the  West  Coast  cable, 
and  a  port  of  call  for  saline  ol  the  regular  StCaUlShtp  Muefc  Its 
CKpurts  are  chiefly  1','inama  hats  and  salt. 

OUAYCURUS,  a  tribe  of  Jiouth  American  Indians  on  the 
Paraguay.  The  name  has  been  used  generally  of  all  the  Rioiint  ed 
Indians  of  Gran  Chaco.  The  Guaycurus  are  a  wild,  fierce  vien|  .le, 
wfao  paint  their  bodies  and  go  naked.  They  are  fearless  horsc- 
aten  and  are  occupied  chielly  in  cattle  reatltig; 

aaAYVAl,  or  Sah  JosA  db  Gvayiim,  »  seaport  of  Mexico, 
in  the  sUte  of  Sonora,  on  a  small  bay  opening  Into  the  Gulf  of 
California  a  few  miles  W.  of  the  nouth  of  the  Yaqui  river,  in 
lat.  37°  5S'  N., long.  110°  58' W.  Ptop.  (1900)  8648.  Thebarbour 


is  one  of  the  best  on  the  W.  coasl  of  Mcvico,  and  the  (xjrl  bs  a 
[irineipal  outlet  tor  the  products  of  the  large  state  of  Sonora. 
The  towu  stands  oti  a  small,  arid  plain,  nearly  shut  in  by  moun- 
tains, and  has  a  very  hot,  dry  climat.e.  ji  is  rormei  ted  «ith  the 
railways  of  the  United  States  by  a  branch  of  the  .^ouihiiro 
Pacific  from  Benson,  .\rizona,  and  is  230  m.  S.  by  W.  of  the 
frontier  town  of  Nogales,  wliere  that  line  enters  Mexico.  The 
cA.porls  include  gold,  silver,  hides  and  pearls. 

QIIBBiO  ifoc  Ipumm,  f  Ji;  med.  EHpMum),  a  tosm  and 
^tsGopal  see  ef  Umbria,  Itdy,  la  the  pm^boe  af.Psmgia,  ikni 
which  it  i»  93  na.  NJf.E.  by  ntad;  by  cafl  it  Is  13  m.  N.W.  of 
Fosttto  dl  Vico  (on  the  Ibie  between  Follgno  and  Aneona) 
and  70  m.  E.S.E.  of  Aresso.  Pop.  (1901)  $783  (town);  s6,7t8 
(commune).  Gubbio  is  situated  at  the  foot  and  on  the  steep 
sl.ipei  of  .Monte  L'alvn,  from  1568  to  ivjs  it.  abo'-e  ica  level, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  gorge  which  aseends  to  Scheggia.  [;rol!,'d)ly 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Umbrian  town.  It  presents*  markedly 
medieval  appearance.  The  most  prominen?  biiilding  is  the 
I  I'ala/io  iJei  Cousoli,  on  the  N.  siiie  the  ria.:i!a  ifeilu  Sigttoria; 
it  is  a  huge  Gothic  edifice  with  a  tower,  erected  in  i33*-ii46, 
.icrording  to  tradition,  by  Matteo  di  GiovancUo  of  Gubtaio; 
the  t^ame  of  .Angelo  da  Orvieto  occurs  on  the  arch  of  the  main 
duur,  bul  Uh  work  may  be  limited  to  the  sculptures  of  tUs 
arch,  it  has  two  stories  above  the  ground  floor,  and,  being  on 
the  slope  <rf  the  hiC,  ti^  like  the  whole  piaaBa,  rused  on  arched 
aubstnictuies.  On  the  S.  aide  of  the  piaanaia  the  Palasao 
Pietoiio,  or  deUa^odcstl,  begun  in  1340  and  now  the  Buuiic^ 
palace.  It  oontatna  the  famous  Tabtdae  Igutitta$,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  paintings  of  the  Umbrian  school,  of  furniture  and  of 
majolica.  On  the  E.  side  is  the  modcru  f'ala/.ao  Ranghiasci- 
Brancalconc,  which  until  l88j  contained  hne  eollections,  now 
dispersed.  Above  the  Piazza  della  Sif;nona.  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  town,  is  the  Pala^rzo  Ducale,  erected  by  the  dtikes 
of  L'rijiiio  in  1474-14S0;  lije  arehiteet  was,  in  all  probabihty. 
Locio  da  Laurana,  to  whom  is  due  the  palace  at  Utbino,  which 
this  palace  resembles,  especially  in  its  fine  colonnaded  court. 
The  Palazzo  Beni,  lower  down,  belongs  to  a  somewhat  carUcr 
period  of  the  15th  century.  Pope  Martin  V.  lodged  hi-r«:  fur  a 
few  da>'s  in  142a  The  Palaaao  Aoooiamboni,  on  the  other 
hand,  k  a  Renaissance  structoiu,  with  a  iae  notteoa  aiefa. 
Here  Vittoria  Aooonunboni  was  bom  in  1557.  Opposite  the 
Palaaao  Ducale  u  the  cathedral,  dedicated  to  SS.  Mariano  e 
Jacopo,  a  structure  of  the  i^th  century,  with  a  facade,  adorned 
with  contcmporar>'  sculptures,  partly  restored  in  1514-1550. 
The  interior  lont.nns  K.<iine  good  pietnrcs  by  '[.'ni.l)rian  artists, 
a  Iiue  epjseoj,:il  llirone  in  carved  wood,  and  a  line  I'lemish  cojie 
given  by  Pope  M arcellus  II.  i  15  ^5 1  in  the  sacristy.  The  e.v- 
tcrior  of  the  Gothic  church  uf  S.  I-raiuesco,  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  town,  ':iudl  in  u  qg,  preserves  its  original  style,  but  llw  in- 
terior has  been  modcrnucd;  and  the  s.amc  fate  has  overtaken  the 
Gothic  churches  of  S.  Maria  Nuova  and  S.  Pietro.  S.  Agostino, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  its  Gothic  interior  better  preserved.  The 
whole  to»  n  is  full  of  speciraena  of  medieval  archiLeclure.  the 
pointed  arch  of  the  13th  century  being  especially  prevalent. 
A  remarkable  proccs^o  takes  place  in  Gubbio  on  the  istfa  of 
May  in  each  year,  in  honour  of  S.  Ubeldo,  tebso  thne  eolosnl 
wooden  pedestals,  each  over  30  ft.  high,  and  crowned  by  ttatusa 
of  SS.  Ubaldo,  Antonio  and  Giorgio,  are  carried  through  the 
town,  and  then,  in  a  wild  race,  up  to  the  church  of  S.  Ubaldo 
on  the  mount  iiin-side  f  .-6.')o  ft ,  Sec  H.M.  Bower,  The  FJevation 
and  Pnii i'siion  a;  ihc  Ccri  iit  lUihhio  i,  Folk-lore  Society,  London, 
1897!. 

•After  ilii  rtconslrur'.iun  with  the  help  of  Nar.scs  (sec  If.r\TirM) 
the  town  remained  svil.iject  to  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  and. 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  in  774,  formed 
part  of  the  donation  of  Charlemagne  to  the  pope.  In  the  11  th 
century  the  beginnings  of  its  independence  may  be  traced.  In 
the  struggles  of  that  time  it  was  generally  on  the  Ghibdline  side. 
In  ii$r  it  repelled  an  atuck  of  several  neighbouring  cities,  and 
fonned  from  this  time  a  republic  governed  hjr  ooosuh.  In  115s 
it  was  besieged  by  the  emperor  Frederidi  L,  but  ssnred  by  the 
intervention  ot  its  bishop,  S.  Ubaldo,  and  wsn  gnated  privileges 
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by  the  emperor.  In  120^  it  had  iu  &ni  podesti,  and  fiom  this 
period  dates  the  nsc  oi  ii.--  inipL>rtancc.  In  1387,  after  various 
political  changes,  it  surreadcfed  to  Antonio  da  Monici'ckro  of 
Urbino,  and  remained  under  the  dominion  of  the  dukes  of 
t'rbiao  until,  in  1624,  the  whole  duchy  was  ceded  to  the  |>ape. 

Giibbi»  «u  the  birtllpUce  of  Oderisio,  a  famous  miniature 
painter  (1340-1249),  mentioned  by  Dante  as  the  honour  of  his 
native  town  {Furg.  zi.  80  "  /'  oiior  d' Aj^obhi^t  "),  but  no  authentic 
wovks  by  bin  eatt.  la  the  14th  and  15U1  oaouirin  a  btincb 
«f  the  uiabfiKB  idHMl  ol  paintiog  flowiMwd  hasct  ^  noat 
famons  muum  of  which  w«f*  Oviio  Pmlwewcd  (ia8o-l34$Q 
and  several  members  of  the  Nelli  hmfy,  particularly  Otiaviano 
(d.  14.)  1),  whose  !>est  work  is  the  "  Madoiinu  del  Rlvederf  " 
in  i>.  Maria  Nuova  at  Gubbio  (1404),  extremely  well  preserved, 
with  bright  colouring  und  tine  det.uls.  Another  work  by  him 
Is  the  group  oi  irc»cocs  indudinK  a  large  "  L^l  Jutiginent,'' 
and  scenes  from  the  life  of  S;  Augustine,  in  the  church  of 
S.  .Agostino,  discovered  in  igoi  under  a  coating  of  whitewash. 
These  painters  seem  to  have  been  infliMDced  Iqf  thacmtaDpoiary 
masters  of  the  Sienese  school. 

(lubbio  occupies  a  far  more  important  phflO  bl  tb*  MltOfy 
ci  majolica.  In  a  decree  of  1438  a  vasaritu  vasoruin  pictorum  Is 
mentuoed,  vb^probably  was  not  the  first  of  his  trade.  The  an 
ma  bnraghil  pwfMiiMi  by  Gioigio  Andrcoli,  whoae  iatfaer  had 
enigtated  hldier  fram  Frrh,  and  wb»  ha  1498  becamadtiani 
of  Gubbio.  Tlie  woriis  by  his  band  are  remarkabk  for  their 
ruby  tint,  with  a  beautiful  metallic  lustre;  but  only  one  small 
loiz  :  remains  in  fiubbio  itself.  His  art  was  tarried  on  by  his  sons, 
C'ei'.cio  and  in)a.Idi).  but  was  afterwanls  lost,  and  only  recovered 
in  ;Sv^  by  Angebeo  habbri  and  I.uigi  (  arocci. 

Two  miles  outside  Porta  Mclauro  to  the  N.E.  is  the  Boltac- 
cioite.  a  l.irgc  w.atcr  reservoir,  totistrueteii  iti  the  iJth  or  14th 
century;  the  water  is  coUccled  in  the  bed  of  a  stream  by  a 
massive  dam. 

'-".'f  \.  Cnlafianti,  Gubbio  (Bergamo,  1905);  L  McCrackm.  Gubbio 
(L  jiidon,  1905).  (T.  As.) 

Q0B8M.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  at 
the  cooflueQce  of  the  Lubis  with  the  Neisse,  28  m.  S.S.E.  of 
fYaakfocMB-Oder,  at  the  junction  of  raikwi^  to  Breskti, 
Hofle  and  Font.  Pop.  (187s)  s3i7<Hi  (>905)  36,M6>  It  pok- 
sc&ses  three  Evangelical  chandlM»  •  SauMUi  Catholk  duucfa. 
a  synagogue,  a  gymnasium,  a  modem  ichool,  a  museum  and  a 
theairt  !  ■  e  urim  ipiilindustiies  arc  thespinning  and  weaving 
of  wu«l.  dycir.K,  tanning,  and  the  manufacture  of  pottery  ware, 
hats,  cloth,  paper  and  machinery  The  vine  is  cultivated  in  the 
ncinhbourhood  to  some  cxlcni,  and  there  is  also  some  trade  in 
fruit  and  \ egeiable'i.  Gubvn  is  af  Weiuiish  origin.  It  is  men 
tioned  in  1207  and  received  civic  rights  in  i.\v5-  It  wa.s  sur- 
rounded by  walls  in  131I,  about  which  time  it  eame  into  the 
possession  of  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  from  whom  it 
passed  to  Bohemia  in  1368.  It  ma  twice  devastated  by  the 
Hussites,  and  in  1631  and  1642  it  was  occupied  hy  the  Swedes 
By  the  peace  of  Prafue  in  1635  it  came  into  the  po^ses^iun  of 
the  obctor  of  Saiony,  and  in  1S15  it  wu,  with  the  test  of  Lotm 
Liualia,  uidted  to  Praiiia. 

OUBERNATU.  ANfiELO  VI,  Coqnt  (1840-  ),  ItaUiii  man 
of  letters,  was  bom  at  Ttirin  and  educated  there  and  at  Berlin, 
where  he  st  uttier!  philology.  In  I  Sfi  J  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  Sanskrit  at  Fioreiue.  but  having  married  a  cousin  of  the 
Socialist  Bakunin  <ind  become  interested  in  his  view.s  he  resigned 
his  appointment  ,\nd  spent  some  years  in  travel.  He  was 
reappointed,  however,  in  1S67;  ami  in  iSoi  he  '.'.as.  transferred 
to  the  uni^•ersity  of  Rome,  iie  l>ecanie  prominent  both  as  an 
orientalist,  a  publicist  and  a  poet.  He  foimded  the  ll^Uin 
Irllerarin  (1862),  the  Rmstii  oriftUaie  (x&(>i),  the  C::-ill,i  i(,j/ni»m 
and  Rivisia  euro^en  (iSOgi,  the  BolleUino  ittdiano  de^li  sludii 
trientM  (1876)  and  the  Rmu  intemalionale  (1883),  and  in 
18B7  became  director  of  the  GiornaU  della  socield  asialiea.  In 
1B78  he  tttrted  the  DMmurit  blafrajut  dcftt  strillari  eaUem' 
t«nneL  His  Oifentai  and  mythohigical  wotks  bidiidie  the 
Pieeeia  enddofidia  indian.)  (i''^f^~^.  the  Fonii  wedicke  (1868), 
a  famous  work  on  xoological  iiiythology  (1872),  and  another  on 


plant  mythology  (1878).  He  also  edite<l  the  encyclopaedic 
i'li}ri<i  univfrsiik  ddh  Iflkriiiura  (iSSj-t.SSj).  His  work  in 
verse  ini  bis^-s  the  (iramas  Ciit<i,  Rtmuio,  11  re  A'uJu,  Vim  Jiodrigo, 
Sovilri,  l\  I 

OUDBRANDSDAL.  a  district  in  the  mirllaads  of  southern 
Norway,  comprising  the  upper  course  of  ibc  river  I.ougen  or 
Laagen  from  Lillchammer  at  the  head  of  Lake  Mjiieen  to  ita 
source  in  Lake  Lcsjekogen  and  tributary  vallqw.  LilkhainnMf, 
the  ceotie  of  a  rich  timber  diitikt,  ia  114  m.  N.  of  OubltaaiA 
by  taiL  Ih«  laibray  coatinate  thnagh  the  wdl-wooded  and 
eiiUtvatMlwlteytoOtt»(70in.).  Several  ttadca  run  westward 
intothewOdiGrtrictof  the  Jotimlteim.  From  Otto  good  driWng 
rouLt  s  nm  across  the  watershed  and  descend  the  western  slope, 
where  the  scenery  is  incomparably  finer  than  in  Gudbrandsdal 
itself — (11)  past  b^iinim.  with  the  I3lh-ccntury  churches  of 
Vaagen  and  L<om  (ji  lilie  specimen  of  the  .Stavekirkc  or  timber- 
built  chlU^),  Aanstad  and  I'oh'us,  with  beautiful  falls  of  the 
Olta  river,  to  Grotlid,  whence  roads  di\'etge  to  Stryn  on  the 
NordtJ  ird,  ,^nd  to  Marok  on  the  Geirangerf jord ;  (b)  past 
Domaas  (with  branch  rvad  north  to  Stdten  near  Trondhjem, 
skirting  the  Dovrtfjeld),  over  the  watershed  formed  by  Lcsje- 
kogen Lake,  which  drains  in  both  directions,  and  down  through 
tlie  tuagni&cent  Romsdal. 

aUDB  (Guinm),  MAIQUARD  (26jf-ifi89>,  German  archa«>- 
k>gist  and  cbttieal  tchelar,  was  Imch  at  Rcndsboig  in  Hobtejo 
on  tlw  ist  «f  February  t6^5.  He  was  originally  intended  for 
the  law,  but  from  an  early  age  showed  a  decided  preference  for 
classical  studies.  In  i65,S  he  went  to  Holland  in  the  hope  01' 
finding  work  as  ti  teacher  of  classics,  and  in  the  following  year, 
through  the  intlurnce  of  J.  F.  Gronovius,  he  obtained  thepost  of 
tutor  and  travelling  companion  to  a  wealthy  yuung  Dutchman, 
.Samuel  Schars.  During  his  travels  Gude  sei243d  the  opportutiity 
of  copying  inscriptions  and  MSS.  At  the  earnest  request  ot  his 
pupil,  who  had  become  greatly  attached  to  liim,  Gude  refused 
more  than  one  professional  appointment,  and  it  was  aot  until 
1671  that  he  accepted  the  post  of  librarian  to  Dote  ChrtMiail 
Albert  of  Holstein-GoUoip^  Schata,  who  had  accompanied 
Gude,  died  in  1675,  and  leftUm  the  greater  part  of  his  properly. 
In  1678  Gade,  liaving  qnamUed  with  the  dok^  ntiied  into 
pifvau  liEe;  but  iD  i68t  he  eatatd  tlw  tanice  of  ChtiMkii  V. 
of  Dcmnark  u  oottnsdior  of  the  ScMeswIg-Hohtialii  chancrilwy, 
and  remained  fn  it  abnost  to  the  tfme  of  hb  death  en  the  aSth 
of  XiiNcmlier  i68g.  Gude's  great  life-work,  the  collection  of 
Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions,  was  not  published  till  1731. 
Mention  may  ab^o  be  made  of  his  ofi'io  primrps  (i6()i)  of  the 

treatise  of  Hi)>pL>lytus  the  Martyr  on  Antichrist,  and  of  his  notes 
on  Phiiedru::  ! -\'itii  four  new  I ubies  disoovBied  by  Um}  puUiihed 

in  Jr'.  iiurmaim's  ediiiou  (109^). 

Hh  rorrespondpfice  (ed.  P.  Burroann,  1697)  is  the  most  important 

atifhtirilv  for  r\e  f\rni*  'if  f.irrli-'s  life,  Vif-iitlfs  cimtaining  valuable 
inidrm  itinn  'Tn  the  b arninir  of  •h<-  finif;.  ^•■e  ;i'>>j  J  ,  Mollcr,  CinftftS 
Ittfrata,  lii  ,  und  C  liur:aian  ia  AUgerticinc  dcuiichc  Bufgraphu,  x. 

GUDEMAN.  ALFRED  (1862-  ),  American  classical acholair, 
was  bom  in  AtUnu,  Georgia,  on  the  >6th  of  Anguit  186*. 
He  graduated  at  Oohimbia  Uahreisfty  in  1885  and  studied  under 
Hemanii  Oieb  at  the  Univeraiiy  of  Berlin.  From  steo  U>  tft^ 
he  was  reader  In  classical  philology  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
fro:n  iSij.i  to  uyoj  j-rofessor  In  tlie  L'niversily  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  j'loju  luo.'  to  1004  pr.jits.sor  in  Curiicll  Uwvcrsity,  In  1004 
he  became  a  nieniber  of  the  corps  of  scholars  preparing  ilie 
Wijlfnin  Thr.u'.iiriis  lii!,:u:ir.  i-j/i«ij«— a  unique distinriiusi  I'oi  aii 
.\merii  .m  l^tiniL^t,  as  was  the  pubU(atioii  of  his  critical  edition, 
with  German  commentary,  of  Tacitus'  A^ricola  in  igo2  by  the 
VVcidmannsche  Buchhancllung  of  Berlin.  He  wrote  Latin 
Lilffiilure  oj  Ike  Empire  (a  vols.,  Prose  and  Portry,  1898-1899), 
a  History  of  Classical  Philology  (1902)  and  Sourt  rs  of  Plutarch's 
Life  of  Cicero  (1902);  and  cfUied  Tacitus'  Dialofius  dc  orataribus 
(text  with  COnuneDtaiy,  1894  and  189S)  and  Agricoh  (1899; 
with  CersMMie,  1900),  and  Sallust'a  Cmli»e  (igoj). 

aUDOHHI  (GMUo  JbtriatHis),  a  smaU  fish  of  the  Cypilnld 
famfly .  It  is  ncariy  related  to  the  barbel,  and  has  a  snaO  barbd 
or  fleshy  appendage  at  each  comer  of  the  mouth..  It  to  the 
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gohitHK  c)[  Italy,  s^ntiioii  of  rnuicc  (v. heme  ;nlapltd  in  M.  tnglish 
yioj/.tri),  and  (irasilini;  or  GuinJimi^  uf  ticrm.iny,  Gudgeors 
ihrivc  in  streams  and  lakes,  kecpiiiR  ;o  the  hotlom,  and  seldom 
excc'eiiing  ,S  in,  in  length  In  ("hin:!.  and  J^ipan  tiicrc  are  varicticK 
differing  only  slightly  from  the  cimimoii  European  type. 

QVORUW  (Kudrun),  a  Middle  Higti  Gerin.-tn  epic,  written 
probably  ia  die  early  years  of  the  ijth  centuiy,  not  tnn^'  nftcr 
the  iS ibdmgtnlitd,  the  influence  of  which  any  b«  tr.u  ed  uix>n 
it.  It  ii  pmsrved  ta  «  ainc>e  MS.  wbicfa  was  prapared  at  the 
ooBUnaiitf  ti  Mvdnifiaa  h,  and  was  dtowcred  aa  late  aa  iSse 
In  the  CaMle  of  Ambiai  in  TSrd.  The  author  was  an  unnamed 
Austrian  poet,  but  the  story  itself  belongs  to  the  cycle  of  »agns, 
which  originated  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea.  The  epic  falb 
into  three  easily  distinguishable  parts— the  adventures  of  King 
Hii>;en  o;  Ireland,  the  rLinumce  of  Hettcl,  kinc  of  t!ii'  HeKe!i">;en, 
who  wooi  and  wina  iiag«;n's  daughter  HiMe,  and  lisily,  the 
more  or  less  parallel  story  of  how  HcrwiK,  king  of  SicLmd,  wins, 
in  opposition  to  her  father's  wishes,  (iudniu,  the  <la'j>;h!er  of 
Iletlel  and  Hilde.  Ciudrun  is  carried  of!  hy  a  kineof  Ncirif.andy, 
and  her  kinsfolk,  who  are  in  pursuit,  are  dctcated  in  »  Kre.u 
battle  on  the  island  of  Wtilpcnsand  off  the  Dutch  coast.  The 
incst  part!i  of  the  epic  arc  those  in  which  Gudrun,  a  prisoner  in 
the  Norman  cattle,  refuses  tO  become  the  wife  of  her  captor, 
aiod  ia  condemoed  to  do  the  moat  neahd  work  of  the  household. 
Hem,  tUitacn  yean  later,  Hacwig  and  het  brother  Onwio  find 
h«r  waaUag  dothct  by  the  aea;  ««  th»  iaUowins  day  th^ 
attack  the  Noman  caalle  with  didr  anny  aad  cany  out  the 
htng-delayed  Ktribution. 

The  epic  of  Gudrun  is  not  unworthy  to  stand  beside  the 

prealer  .\ifii'lui:f;c)!!icJ.  und  it  ha.s  licen  .Tptly  c"onn)are<l  with 
it  aa  the  (Uy^jry  to  the  Iliiid.  Like  the  Odyssi  v,  Ciudrun  is  an 
e|iic  of  ihe  se.i,  a  story  of  adventure;  it  docs  not  farii  solely 
round  the  ron:]iet  of  hum.an  passions;  nor  is  it  built  up  ronii'l 
one  all-ab.sorhinK:  all-dominatinR  idea  like  ihc  .\ ifuluiii^t  nlirii. 
Scenery  and  incident  arc  more  varietl,  and  the  poet  has  an 
opportunity  for  a  more  lyric  interpretation  of  motive  and 
character.  Gudrun  is  composed  in  stanzas  similar  to  those 
of  tlic  NibelumeulUd,  but  with  the  essential  difference  that  the 
last  line  of  eadk  stanaa  ia  idoulcal  anth  the  othaiSt  and  does 
not  contain  tiw  citn  aeoeiited  qrUafale  chanctflriade  of  the 
NiMungen  metre. 

Gudrun  was  first  edited  by  von  dcr  Hagen  in  vol.  i.  of  his 
Htldenbufh  fiH?o).  Subiiequent  editions  A.  Zii  rcin:;  ntirf  .'\,  J. 
VnUmcr  folium  1  in  1817  and  i84,'i,  Tln_  l>(_-t  i  iln i. m:.  an  those 
by  K.  Bartitch  (4th  cd.,  l8to),  who  has  also  edited  the  poem 
lor  KAncfaner's  Deutscfm  NattmmaaiUmlKr  (vol.  6,  iWfi),  1^  B. 
Syiuons  (iMj)  and  by  E.  Martin  (aad  ed-  1901).  L.Ettiattttcr 
fir»l  ;(i>j>lir(i  T..ii-1)riirinn's  balUd-lhcory  to  the  poem  (1841),  and  K. 
Mili'mlMff  ;  A'h  /tjji ,  '..Vri  Teilt  des  Ctaichls,  I845)  rejected 

more  th.m  tliri_'ij-ii'.i,irt(  rs  ol  the  whole  as  "  not  Kcnuine."  Th('fir>  nre 
ni.oiy  I r.in-S.mori--  of  the  i-pie  into  modern  (.'lernian,  the  best  kiiov\n 
bi-inti  ihul  ul  K.  btutcijLk  t,i5lh  ed.,  1684).  A  Iratulatiun  into 
EuGah  by  .VI.  P.  Nichols  appeared  at  Boston,  i;.S.A.,  in  iSdo. 

Se«  K.  Bartsch,  Beitragf  tur  Gesckkkle  Miu  Kril^  der  Kudrun 
(l86sl:  H-  Kf.k,  .'"'iV  C:,:!':.n^aKf  {iMty);  W.  \V;!m:^^n^,  Pif 
Enhi'u  krt-uni^  dfr  Kwiranilu  itlunf  {1873);  A.  F&aiiip,  /,<•  Poime 
de  Gudrun,  its  ongines,  sajmynaiion  H  ton  hh  toire  1 1  .•*<;.• , ;  F.  Panzer, 
Uilde-Cudrun  dvol)-  For  later  ■.ir-i.  n-  .111  I  ,nl.i;it.i.ii<jn»  of  the 
s»^e  O.  UeiH'dlel.  Die  Citdrunui^i.  iii  u,  r  m  mrfii  Liiernlur  (i<)02.) 

GU6BRIANT.  JEAN  BAPTISTB  BUDES.  Covite  df.  (i6o.^~ 
1643),  marshal  of  France,  w.is  born  at  I'lessis-Budcs.  near  St 
Bricur,  of  an  old  Breton  family.  He  scr\-cd  lirst  in  Holland,  .md 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  he  commanded  from  1658  to  ifi^o  the 
French  contingent  in  the  army  of  bi.s  friend  Bernard  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  distinguishing  himself  particularly  at  the  siege  of 
BiCfnch  In  i6.iS.  Upon  the  death  of  Bernard  he  received 
the  command  of  his  army,  and  tried,  in  conjunction  with  J. 
Bancr  (1596-1641),  the  Swedish  general,  a  bold  attack  upon 
Sesensburg  (1640).  Hia  victoriea  of  Wolfenbttttel  on  the 
29th  of  June  1041  aad  of  Sempen  In  1649  woo  for  him  the 
marshal*)  Ulton.  Having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  invade  Bavaria 
tn  concert  with  Torslcnsjon  he  seized  Rottweil,  but  was  mortally 
wounded  there  on  the  I7lh  of  November  1A411. 

A  bingrnphy  was  ptiblished  by  Le  Laboufear,  fratafrv  da  mamdial 
dt  Gm&iaiU.  in  See  A.   BrinaiBaM  id  Vdp(jHidwF|j»!te 

Vml^}«hrtckrift  ^gr  L»adetf€ukicJU«  (190a}. 


GU£LDER  ROSE,  so  railed  from  duelderiand,  its  supposed 
■iouree,  termed  als<i  m.irsh  elder,  rose  elder,  water  elder  I'der. 
\\'t:iSi'r>toiilrr.  SihtUfln:il,  Fr.  trttirfif-t/urr,  i'ubicr  d'Europt  ), 
known  bi_itainrally  as  Viburnum  Opului.  a  shrub  or  small  tree 
of  the  n.T,f  iral  order  Caprifoliaceae,  a  native  of  Bniain,  and 
widely  distributed  in  the  tempwate  and  colder  parts  of  Europe, 
Asia  and  North  America.  It  ia  common  in  Ireland,  but  rare 
in  Scotland.  In  height  it  is  from  6  to  is  ft.,  and  it  thrives  best 
in  moist  situatioiia.  The  IcBveaaiaamooth,  a  I03  in.  Iiroad,  with 
J  to  5  unequal  soxstc  bbei,  aad  thiidiihiT  it^pula  adnate  to 
the  stalk.  In  autiuaa  the  ieavw  diaage  their  aoraal  btifht 
green  for  a  pink  or  otlmKm  bue.  The  flowcn,wliicli  appear  In 
June  and  July,  are  small,  white, aad  arranged  in  qrmea  a  to  4  la. 
in  diameter.  The  outer  bknsoros  in  the  wild  plant  have  an 
enlarged  corolla,  \  in.  in  diameter,  and  are  devoid  of  stamens 
ui  pistils;  in  the  common  cultivated  vstxicty  all  the  llovicrs  are 
sterile  and  •In  irjtlurescence  is  globular,  hence  the  term  "  suow- 
ball  tree  "  :i|j]>lieii  to  the  plant,  the  appearance  of  which  at  the 
time  of  flowering  h.a.s  been  prettily  descriljed  by  Cowper  in  bis 
Winter  Walk  at  Noon.  The  guelder  rose  bears  juicy,  red,  elliptical 
berries,  )  in.  long,  which  ripen  in  September,  and  contain  each  a 
single  compressed  seed.  In  nonfaem  £nrape  tltese  are  eaten, 
and  in  Siberia,  after  fcrmcntatioB  with  Hbw,  they  are  distilled 
for  spirit.  The  plant  has,  however,  emetic,  prngative  and  nar* 
cotic  properties;  and  Taylor  (Jfad.  Jmi»p.  i.  448,  and  ed.,  1873) 
baa  iwaidcd  an  inataaoe  of  the  fittat  poianiing  of  a  child  hy 
tha  berriai.  Both  they  and  the  bark  contain  valerianic  add, 
Thewoo^  iboolt  of  the  guelder  rose  are  manufactured  into 
vaiioui  amaO  articles  in  Sweden  and  Russia.  Another  member 
of  the  genus,  Vlhumum,  Lititaiia.  wayfaring  tree,  isfoUttdlndiy 
copses  and  hedges  in  Kijj;la]id.  except  in  the  north. 

GUELPH,  a  eily  of  Ontario.  C  anada.  ,\~.  m,  \V.  of  Toronto, 
on  the  river  Speed  and  the  t;ran<l  '1  runk  .ind  C.tnadian  Pacific 
railways  Pop.  (  i:joi)  j^^oti.  It  is  the  ecntn-  of  a  fine  agri- 
cultural disirii  t.  and  exports  grain,  fruit  and  live-stock  in  large 
quantiiiis  It  rontains,  in  addition  to  the  county  and  municipal 
buildings,  the  Ontario  .Agricultural  College,  which  draws  students 
from  all  parts  01  North  and  South  America.  The  river  aflcrds 
abundant  water-power  for  dour-mills,  MW-mills,  woollen-miUt 
and  numerous  factories,  of  which  afiicidtural  implementa, 
sewing  machinca  and  anaical  inatxvnenta  aie  the  chief. 

GUBtPKI  AMD  tamtUini.  naae  namca  aw  doobtlesa 
Italianized  forma  of  the  Geman  woids  WeK  aad  WaibHsfMi, 
although  one  tiaifltion  saya  that  they  an  detfved  from  CSvdph 
and  Gibel,  two  rival  brothers  of  Pistoia.  Another  theory  derives 
Ghibelline  from  Gibelio,  a  wonl  used  by  the  Sicilian  Arabs  to 
I ranst.it  e  Hohenstaufeu.  Huviever,  a  more  pujiular  story  'elis 
how.  (luring  a  fight  around  W  einsbi  rg  :n  Deteiiiber  1 1  \o  between 
the  (iertnan  king  Conrad  III,  and  Welt,  count  of  Bavaria,  a 
mcmtnir  of  the  poweriul  family  to  which  Henry  the  Lion,  duke 
of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  belonged,  the  soldiers  of  the  latter 
raised  the  cry  "  Hie  Wetf ! "  to  which  the  king's  troops  rcplifd 
with  "  Hie  Waiblingen!"  this  being  the  name  of  one  of  tonrans 
castles.  But  the  rivalry  between  Welf  and  Hohenslauicn,  of 
which  family  Coniad  waaa  nember,  was  anterior  to  this  event, 
and  had  been  for  some  ycsia  a  pniminent  fact  in  Uw  Idatoty  of 
Swabia  and  Bavaria,  although  Ha  intfoducthm  into  Ila^'-in  a 
slightly  modified  toin,  bowove^-only  dates  ftom  the  time  of 
iheltalkaeipeditioBaQf  thecnperorFteduicfcl.  It  fa  about 
thig  time  that  the  German  chronicler,  Otto  of  Frcistng,  says, 
"  Duaain  Romano  orbc  apud  G.iUiae  Gerroaaiaeve  fines  famo»ae 

familiae  aclenun  fuere,  un:.  Ileinriioruni  <le  (.ucibeUnKa,  .tin 
Guclforum  de  ,\klorf<j,  .dlera  imj>iralores,  .dtera  raa^nos  duv-tS 
pruduccre  soiit.i  "  (c  hosen  German  kinj;  in  115J,  I  rederick 
was  not  only  the  nephew  and  the  heir  of  C  oiirad,  he  was  (dated 
also  to  the  Welfs;  yet.  although  his  eUeiion  .ibarcd  to  some 
extent  the  rivalry  ijeiween  Well  and  Hobciisiaufen  in  Germany, 
it  opened  it  upon  a  larger  and  fiercer  scale  iu  Italy. 

During  the  long  and  interesting  period  covered  by  Frederick's 
Italian  campaigns,  his  cnemica,  prominent  among  whom  were 
the  cities  of  the  l<ombard  League,  became  kaowo  aa  WcUs, 
or  Gac^,  while  his  parilaana  «eiaed  iqma  the  tfwal  term  of 
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Watblingcn,  or  Ghibclline,  and  the  contest  between  these  two 
parties  was  carried  on  nilh  a  ferocity  unknown  even  to  the 
inhabitants  of  loulhem  Geniuny.  Tbc  distracted  stale  of 
Bwtheia  Italy,  tht  jcalouaio  between  various  paifs  of  tomia, 
theaavme  bitnd  batweea  family  sod  family,  woe  mom  of  the 
caines  wbidi  fed  this  feud,  and  it  reached  its  hei|^  dining  the 
momentous  struggle  between  Frederick  IL  and  the  Papacy  in 
the  i.^th  century.  The  story  of  the  contest  between  Cuelph 
ar.d  (ihibelllne,  however,  is  little  Ir'^s  th-in  [he  bistory  of  Italy 
ill  llic  middle  ages.    At  the  oper.in;?  01  <  iniu.>'  it  was 

intensified  by  iht  Ught.  for  the  C".crn'.;in  :-r.<l  im|Hri:il  ihroncs 
between  Philip,  duUt  of  .Sw.ibia,  a  son  i>f  Frwienck  I.,  »nd  the 
Wclf.  Otto  01  Brunswick,  afterwards  the  emperor  Otto  I\'  , 
a  hght  waged  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  Germany.  Then,  as  the  heir 
of  Philip  of  Swabia  and  the  rival  of  Otto  of  Brunswick,  Frederick 
II.  was  forced  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  GhilieUiuc», 
while  his  enemies,  the  popes,  rangc<l  themselves  deiaitdyMMlig 
tlieGuelpbs,aad  soon  Guelpb  andOhibeUinebccMnai^nynoua 
with  supporter  of  pope  and  emperor. 
.  After  the  death  of  Ftadecidt  IL  tai  ujo  tbe  OUbellines 
lool^  for  leadership  to  hk  loo  and  succeesor,  the  German  king. 
Conrad  an<I  then  to  his  natural  son,  Manfred,  while  the 
Guelphs  c.illtd  tht  French  prince,  Charles  of  Anjou,  to  their  aid. 
But  the  comliatants  wirL-  Hearing  exhaustion,  and  after  li-.c 
CKccution  ot  (  onradin,  the  la.si  uf  the  Hohensiaufen,  in  120S, 
this  great  slruj;>;le  bL■^;un  to  lose  tone  r.rid  iiilcrcat,  Guclph 
and  Ghibclline  were  s<xf!i  t'ooud  representing  local  and  family 
rather  than  papal  and  inperitil  interests;  the  name-i,  were 
taken  with  little  or  no  regard  for  their  original  signiiicauce, 
and  in  tlie  15th  century  they  began  todie  out  of  current  politics. 
Howe^'er,  when  Louis  XII.  of  France  conquered  Milan  at  the 
beginning  of  the  i4MJl  centuiy  the  old  names  were  revived; 
abe  French  king's  sivportem  neie  called  Cuclphs  and  the 
fcienda  of  the  eiapenr  MutmOlan  1.  wwe  icfemd  to  aa 
GhibelHnca. 

Tile  fetid  of  Guelph  and  GhibelBiie  pesetratcd  withill  the 

Walls  c.f  ahiiost  every  city  of  northern  Italy,  and  the  contest 

bcivietri  the  parties,  which  practically  makes  tbc  history  of 

Fiurence  during  the  i.Jth  century,  is  specially  noteworthy. 
First  i>ne  side  and  then  the  other  was  diivcii  iulo  e.tile;  the 
(iuelj>h  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Monte  ApertO in  I  Jfto  was  f<illi;wed 

by  the  expubioti  uf  the  Ghibellincs  by  Charles  of  Anjou  in  1266, 
and  on  a  smaller  scale  a  similar  itOfy  may  be  told  o(  many  Other 

cities  (see  Florence). 

The  Guclph  cause  was  buttressed  by  an  idea,  yet  very 
nebulous,  of  Italian  patriotism.  Dislike  of  the  German  and  the 
foreigner  rather  than  any  strong  aiicctton  for  th«  Paivacy  «aia 
the  feeUni  which  bound  the  Guelpb  to  the  pope»  and  so  enabled 
the  latter  U>  defy  the  anas  of  Fndcrick  II.  The  GhibdUne 
cause,  on  the  other  band,  was  aided  by  the  dfadlke  of  the  temptwal 
power  of  the  pope  and  the  desire  for  a  strong  central  authority. 
ThLs  made  Hanle  a  G}iil>e!Une,  but  the  hopes  of  this  party. 
Lii:dled  anew  by  ihf  journey  of  Henry  VII.  to  Italy  in  1310,  I 
were  evliiipuiihe  i  by  his  departure.  J.  A.  Sytuondi  llius  dia- 
stribes the  coiistituer.is  of  the  i«o  parties:  "  I'hf  Guilpb  j'arty 
niiMiii  the  UurKher.s  of  the  cof.sular  Communcs,  the  men  uf 
industry  and  cuuiiiicr<.e,  tiie  'jpholHer*  of  rivil  liberty,  the 
friends  of  democratic  expaniion.  The  cdiibelline  p.'.riy  in 
eluded  the  naturalized  nobles,  ihc  men  of  arms  and  idleness,  the 
advocates  of  feudalism,  the  politicians  who  regarded  constilu- 
tional  progress  with  disfavour.  Xbat  the  banner  of  the  diurrh 
floated  over  the  one  camp,  while  the  standard  of  the  empire 
caltied  to  itsdf  the  hoatOe  party,  was  a  matter  of  eompamtively 
supeifidai  moment."  In  another  passage  the  same  writer  thus 
describes  the  sharp  and  universal  diviskn  between  Guelph  and 
Chibellinc:  "  Ghibellincs  wore  the  feathers  !n  their  caps  upon 
one  sille,  Cuclphs  upon  the  olher.  GhiW-ilines  cut  fruit  at  table 
crusiiM j.ic,  (iueiph:,  ;irai>!ht  down  .  .  .  (Ihibellines  drank  out 
of  smooth  and  (iuelphs  out  of  i  h..ised  gobleis.  (ihibellines  wore 
white  and  Gueipiis  red  roses."  It  is  ir.leresiisi^  to  note  that 
while  Dante  was  a  Ghibeliir.e  Petrarch  "as  a  Guelph. 

See  J.  A.  Symonda.  Th*  Rmmiisanu  in  Italy,       i.  (|S7S)- 


OUBHEVBRB  (Lat.  GuoHMumara;  Welsh,  Ownktnftr; 
O.  Eng.  Gaynore),  in  Arthurian  romance  the  wife  of  SSof 
Arthur.  Gcoflr^  of  Monmouth,  who  calb  Imt  Guanhnnam, 
makes  htr  a  Soman  lady,  bM  the  gencnl  tcadition  is  thai  she 
was  of  ConJrii'Urdi  and  daughter  to  King  Leodcgrance. 
Waee,  who,  wfaHe  tmnshitlng  Geoffrey,  evidently  knew,  and 
used,  popular  tradition,  combines  these  two,  asserting  that  she 
was  of  Roman  parentage  on  the  mother's  side,  but  cousin  to 
Cador  of  Cornwall  by  whom  she  w.is  brought  np.  The  tradition 
relating  lo  Guencvere  is  decidedly  confused  and  demands 
further  Stud>  .  I  he  Weish  triads  know  no  fewer  than  three 
Gwcnhwyfnrs.;  (iiraldus  Caniljrensis,  relating;  the  discovery  of 
the  royal  tond;s  at  Glastonbury,  speaks  of  the  b<:Kl>'  found  as 
that  of  Arthur  s  second  wife;  the  prose  Ueriin  gives  Gucnevere 
a  bastard  half-sister  of  the  same  name,  who  strongly  resembles 
her;  and  the  Lancelot  relates  how  this  lady,  trading  on  the 
likeness,  persuaded  .\rthur  that  she  was  the  true  daughter  of 
Leodegiaocc^  and  the  queen  the  bastard  interloper.  lUscpisode 
of  the  false  Gueneveie  a  very  perptenngi 

To  the  majority  of  En^ish  readers  Gueneveie  Is  best  known 
in  connexion  «-}th  her  liaison  with  Lancelot,  a  story  which,  in 
tile  h.inas  of  Malory  and  Tennyson,  has  assumed  a  form  widely 
dilTerent  from  the  orisiiinl  conception,  and  at  once  more  piciur- 
csque  .ind  more  ronvijuing-  In  ihe  French  romances  L.Tnceloi 
is  a  late  adiii'.ion  lo  ihe  .Vrthurian  cycle,  his  birlh  ia  iioL  recorded 
till  long  after  the  marriage  of  .\rihur  uiid  Guenevere,  and  he  is 
at  least  twenty  years  the  junior  of  the  queen.  The  relations 
between  them  are  of  the  most  conveiuional  and  courtly  char- 
acter, and  are  entirely  tt^fking  in  the  genuine  dramatic  passion 
which  madcs the lovestory  of  Tristan  and  Lseult.  The  Lanctltl- 
Gumeten  lomaDCC  took  form  and  shape  in  the  artificial  atmo- 
sphere encouraged  by  such  patronesses  of  (itaature  as  Eleanor 
of  Aquitaine  and  her  daughter  Maiie,  Ctamtcsae  de  Champagne 
(for  whom  OirCtiendeTk^es  wrote  bbCAspaljir  die  ja  GkarrsWs), 
and  reacts  tbe  low  social  morality  of  a  time  when  love  between 
husband  and  wife  was  declared  imposslblb  But  though  Guene-' 
vcrc  ha.s  ch.inged  her  lover,  the  lr,i<fition  of  her  infidelity  is  of 
much  earlier  date  and  formed  u  piirt  of  the  primitive  Arthurian 
legend.  Who  the  original  lover  w.xs  is  doubtful;  the  Vitit 
(ii'dae  relates  how  she  was  c.irrie<l  off  by  Mclwas.  king  of  .Acst  i  va 
Kegis.  to  ( d.astonbury,  whither  .\rll:ur,  at  the  head  of  an  .irmv, 
pursucci  the  ravishcr.  A  fragment  of  a  Welsh  poem  seems  to 
confirm  this  tradition,  which  ctr(.ii:)l>  lies  ai  the  tih>{  of  her 
later  abducUon  by  Meleagaunt.  In  the  Lanseiel  of  Ulrich  von 
Zatsikhoven  the  abductor  is  Faledn.  The  story  in  these  forms 
represents  an  othcr-worW  abduction.  A  curious  fragment  of 
Welsh  dialogues,  printed  by  Profaseor  Rhys  in  his  Studit4  M 
Iht  ArtkuriaH  Ltgend,  ^ipcais  to  nqneeent  Kay  as  tbe  abductor, 
la  the  pseudo-Chram'des  and  the  vomancBi  hmad  4qwn  them 
tbe  abductor  is  Mordred,  and  in  the  dnndeka  tiienis  no  doubt 
that  the  lady  was  no  unwilling  victidl.  -Ob  the  fiul  def««t  of 
^Tordred  ,she  retires  ;o  a  nuniiers'.  t»  kes  the  veil,  and  to  no  more 
heard  of.    Waee  s>i_\s  emphaticilty— 

He  f:i  oif  r.r  v'lo", 

Ne  Ju  <rotw,  iw  «■««! 

Per  la  vrrgofn*  del  meifail 

Et  (Ul  puii  qn  ele  asoit  Jail  (11.  13627-30)- 

layamon,  who  in  his  translation  of  Wace  treats  his  original 
much  as  Wace  treated  Geoffrey,  says  that  there  was  a  tradition 
that  she  had  drowned  herself,  and  that  her  memory  and  that 
of  MwdzedwoB hateful  in  every  land,  so  thai  none  would  offer 
prayer  fbt  thdr  soub.  On  the  other  hand  certain  romances, 
t.g.  the  Pwtetal,  give  htr  an  excellent  chancter.  The  truth  is 
probably  that  tbe  tradition  of  bis  wife's  adultery  and  treachery- 
was  a  genuine  |iart  of  the  Arthurian  story,  which,  neglected  hir 
a  time,  w,-w  brought  again  into  prominence  by  the  social  con- 
ditions of  the  courts  for  whi<h  the  later  romances  were  com- 
posed; and  it  is  in  this  later  and  toaventionalizcd  form  that 
the  tale  has  become  familiar  to  us  (see  also  I.a>jceix>t). 

S,,>  "J.'rj.fiVi  nn  thf  ?  ff^rrriTn  /^firnrf  by  Pro(e»9or  Rhv!<;  The 
ly^yti,;  ,<;  Sir  Lur'..  (  .nmiii  Lif  rary,  xli.,  Ijeiiie  l-,  Weston- 
Dcr  KarrenritKr,  ed.  Professor  Foerstcr.  Q).  L.  W.j 
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OUWOII  (from  the  French, = one  who  grimaoes,  benre  an 
ape),  the  iHUBe  applied  by  naturalists  to  the  DMIikeys  of  the 
AfricMr  ftnut  Cm^piUuau,  Uie  Ethiopisa  NftnaedUUve  of 
the  Aiiatic  manaqiif,  fram  whldi  tJiey  differ  by  the  Abaence  of 
a  pw^te  hed  to  Ae  list  notar  fo  the  lower  jaw. 

ttUBtlf,  t  town  of  oeatnl  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Crease, situated  on  a  mountain  declivity  48  m.  \.E.of  Limoges 
on  the  Orleans  railway.  Pop.  (1006),  town,  6041;  commune 
(iiicluiling  IrcKips.  &c.),  8058.  Apart  from  ihcHott-l  Munney- 
rou\  iii'ii-d  as  prelecture),  a  picturtsqut  maiisioa  mi  the  15th 
and  ihth  centuries,  with  mansard  roofs  and  mullioned  windows, 
GutTct  has  litt'c  architectural  interest.  It  is  the  scat  of  a 
prL-fccl  ami  a  courL  of  assizes,  and  ha?,  a  iriliunal  vA  first  instance, 
a  chamber  of  oummerce  and  lyc^cs  and  training  colleges,  fur 
both  sexes.  The  industries  include  brewing,  saw-milling, 
leather-making  and  the  manufacture  of  basket-work  and 
Wooden  shoes,  and  there  b  trade  in  agricultural  produce  and 
oittk.  Cutcel  gnew  up  mind  Mi  Maty  founded  in  the  7th 
eaxmf,  end  in  Inter  tuna  becaaie  the  ce|iitnl  of  thedlMtict  of 
Mnidic. 

OUBRESA,  the  iintJ««  name  of  n  long'taited,  blade  md  white 

Abyssinian  monkey,  Colobus  gueraa  (or  C.  abyssinicus),  char- 
acterized by  the  white  hairs  forming  a  long  pendent  mantle. 
Other  cast  African  monkeys  with  a  similar  type  of  colouring, 
which,  together  with  the  wholly  black  west  African  C.  saUinas, 
collectively  constitute  the  subgenus  Cucraa,  may  be  includtd 
under  the  same  title;  and  the  n.ime  may  be  further  extend'.. J 
to  embrace  all  the  African  thumbicis  moiikcys  of  the  genus 
Cotobus.  These  monkeys  are  the  African  representatives  of 
the  Indo-Malay  langurs  {Semnopiikuus),  with  which  they  agree 
in  their  slender  build,  kmg  limbs  and  tail,  and  complex  stomachs, 
althou[^  differing  by  thn  fodimentary  thumb.  The  members 
of  the  subgenus  GiMrm  present  a  transitiaa  from  a  wholly 
black  ndawl  (C  tttmut)  to  one  (C.  conAiInf)  m  which  the  side? 
of  the  face  «ie  white,  and  the  whole  flanks^  n»  weO  u  the  taii, 
dothed  with  a  long  fringe  of  pure  wUte  hairs. 

OUBRICKE,  HBINRICR  ERNST  FBRDINAKD  (1803-1878), 
German  theologian,  was  bom  at  Wcttin  in  Saxony  on  the  asth 
of  Kultruary  iSoj  ami  sLuiiicii  thei)lopy  a!  IlalU-,  whcrr  he  was 
a;)()oir;Ud  prole!.s<:ir  in  ifsjt).  lie  ^really  disaked  the  union 
between  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  churches,  which  had 
been  accon'ipHfhe<l  liy  the  Prussian  government  in  1S17.  and  in 
1833  he  defii'.itcly  llirev.  in  hi»  lot  with  the  Olti  Lutherans.  In 
1835  he  lost  his  proic&soiship,  but  he  regained  it  in  1H40.  .i^mong 
his  works  were  a  Life  of  August  Hermann  Francke  ((827,  Eng. 
trans.  1837),  Church  History  (1833,  Eng.  trans,  by  W.  T.  Shedd, 
New  York,  1857-1863),  AUgemeine  christliche  Symbolik  (1830)- 
In  1840  be  helped  to  found  the  ZtUidtnH  fitr  die  gesammle 
Uakmttlu  Thtttogie  umt  JCtfctv,  aad  he  died  at  HaUe  oa  tiK 
4th  of  February  1878. 

ODBIIIOKII*  CnO  VON  (ifea^i686),  German  experimental 
philosoplier,  waa  bom  at  Magdeburg,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  on 
the  JOth  of  November  1602.    Having  studied  law  at  Leipzig, 

Hclmsladt  ami  Jina.  ami  ii'.al hematics,  espcei.illy  pio;i"u:rv 
and  mcchatiici.  m  Leidtii,  he  vi>iled  I-'raticc  and  England,  atid 
in  1636  becan-.e  engineer-in-chicf  at  Erfurt  In  1627  he  was 
elected  alderman  of  Maf^ebijrg,  and  in  i6)6  mayor  of  that  city 
and  a  niaRi^itratc  of  lirandenhurg.  His  leisure  was  devoter;  lii 
scientitic  pursuits,  cspeciaily  in  pneumatics.  Incited  by  the 
discoveries  of  Galileo,  Pascal  and  Torricelli,  he  attempted  the 
ereationof  a  vacuum.  He  began  by  experiment  ini;  with  a  pump 
on  water  placed  in  a  barrel,  but  found  that  when  the  water 
was  drawn  off  tlie  air  permeated  the  wood.  Ue  then  took  a 
globe  of  copper  fitted  with  pump  and  slopcodc,  and  discovered 
that  be  oMild  pomp  out  air  as  well  an  water.  Umt  he  became 
the  inventor  of  the  air-pump  (1650) .  He  illustraled  hb  dbeovery 
before  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.  at  the  imperial  diet  which 
assembled  at  Regcnsburg  in  16^4,  by  the  experiment  of  the 

"  Magdeburg;  hemispheres."  TaKin>;  two  hollow  hemispheres 
of  copper,  Jhc  edges  of  which  littcd  rucely  Uigethcr.  he  exhausted 
the  air  from  between  them  bv  means  of  hh  pji-..p.  and  it  is 
recorded  that  thirty  hordes,  fifteen  back  10  back,  were  unable 


to  pull  them  asunder  until  the  air  was  readmitte<f.  Resides 
investigating  other  phenomena  connected  with  a  vacuum,  he 
cooatrticted  an  electrical  machine  wiiicfa  depended  on  the  exdta- 
tion  of  a  rotating  ball  of  suij^hnr;  and  he  made  mocessfal 
tBasMchea fa  astwPBmy ,  predicting  theperiedhity  of  the  return 
of  comets.  In  1681  he  gave  up  office,  and  tetired  to  Hamburg, 
where  he  died  on  the  itth  of  May  1686. 

His  principal  observations  arc  given  in  his  work,  Exptrhntulm 
BOW,  ill  mtanl:  Mn^debuTiiua  de  \acuc  spaiw  (Amsterdam,  I673). 
He  is  .1!-')  Ihi-  .uuaor  of  (irs.h'.ihic  dtr  Bticitrtini  und  Rroberung 
fin  Mi!  -i!r-!-'un.  S<  e  I-'.  \V.  HulTmami,  ()l!<.  mn  Hucrii  tf  (Magdeburg, 
1X74-; 

GUBRIDON,  a  small  table  to  hold  a  lamp  or  vase,  supiiortpd 
by  a  tall  colun^n  or  a  human  or  mythological  figure.     This  piecx- 

of  fumitare,  often  very  graceful  and  elegant,  originated  in  France 
tuwands  the  middle  of  the  tfth  centiny.  In  the  beginning  the 
table  was  supported  by  a  negro  or  otherezotic  figure,  and  there 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  it  tooik  its  name  from  the  generic 
appellation  of  the  young  African  groom  or  "  tiger,"  who  was 
generally  called  '*  Gufoidon,"  or  as  we  AouM  say  in  Bn^h 
"  Sambo."  The  swarthy  ffgnfe  and  biflUant  coatnBe  «f  the 
"  Moor  **  when  reproduod  fa  wood  and  pkked  out  fo  colours 
produced  a  very  striking  effect,  and  when  a  small  table  was 
supported  on  the  head  by  the  upraised  hands  the  idea  of  passive 
ser\ice  was  su^'jjested  with  cumpleler.ess.  The  gueridon  i>  still 
o.  iaiionally  seer,  in  soiuelbitig  approaching  its  original  torm; 
b'jt  it  had  no  suar.er  been  introduced  than  the  artistic  instinct 
ol  the  I'rench  designer  and  artifirrr  converted  it  into  a  far 
worthier  object.  By  the  death  of  Louis  XI\'.  there  were  several 
hundreds  of  them  at  Versailles,  and  within  a  generation  or  two 
they  had  taken  an  infinity  of  forms — columns,  tripods,  termini 
and  mythological  figures.  Some  of  the  simpler  and  mote  artistic 
forms  were  of  wood  carvefl  with  familiar  decorative  motives  and 
gilded.  Silver,  enamel,  and  Indeed  almost  uiy  material  fxaa 
which  furniture  can  be  made,  have  been  used  for  their  con- 
struction. A  variety  of  small  "oocasiaaal"  tables  ate  nvw 
called  in  French  guMiOlU, 

6D6r1N,  jean  BAPTISTS  PAULIK  (1783-1855),  French 
painter,  was  born  at  Toulon,  on  the  25lh  of  March  1783,  of  poor 
pL-rents.  He  leaint.  as  a  lad,  his  fathers  trade  of  a  locksmith, 
whilst  at  the  l!ame  time  he  followed  ihc  classes  of  the  free  schivol 
of  art.  Having  soKI  some  copic'S  to  a  local  an-ateur,  Ciuerin 
started  for  Paris,  where  !ie  came  under  the  notice  of  Viliceot, 
whose  counsels  were  of  material  service.  In  iSio  Gu^rin  made 
his  first  appearance  at  the  Salon  with  some  (wrtraits,  which  had 
a  certain  success.  In  18:2  he  exhibited  "  Cain  after  the  murder 
of  Abel  "  (formerly  in  Luxembourg),  and,  on  the  return  o£  the 
Bourbons,  was  much  employed  in  works  of  restoration  and  de- 
coration at  Versailles.  His  "  Dead  Christ "  (Cathedral,  Balthnoi*) 
obtafaed  a  tnedal  in  1817,  and  this  success  was  fdllowad  up  by 
a  long  series  of  woifcs,  of  which  the  following  are  the  more  note- 
«-orthy :  '<  Christ  on  the  knees  of  the  Virgm  "  ( 1810) ;  "  Ancbiws 
and  Venus"  (1822)  (formerly  in  Luxembourg);  "  Ulysses  and 
Minerva  "  (1824)  (Muscedc  Rcnncs);  "  the  Holy  Family  *'  (1829) 
iCathedr.d,  d'oulrjn:;  and  "Saint  Catherine"  !iS?Si:Sl  Kocdi) 
lii  hii  Irealmeiu  of  subject,  Gucriii  attcnipleil  to  realize  roccico 
graces  of  conception,  the  liveliness  of  which  was  lost  in  the 
lifrpnuotl'i  ("fTfiTt  to  l>r  correct.  His  chief  Sticce5,.ses  were  attained 
liv  [>orl raits,  anil  those  [>f  Charles  Xtidier  and  the  .•\bbe  Lan:eti- 
nais  became  widelv  tvipular.    He  died  on  the  ipth  of  January 

1855. 

QUfiRIN,  PIERRE  NARCISSE.  Baron  (1774-1833).  French 
painter,  was  born  at  Paris  on  the  13th  of  May  1774.  Becoming 
a  pupil  of  Jean  Baptistc  Rcgnault,  he  carried  off  one  of  the  three 
"  grands  prix  "offered  in  1796,  in  consequence  of  the  competition 
not  havfog  taken  place  smoe  1793.  The  ^«bhi«*  was  not  indeed 
rc-e9tabli&ed,but  OuMnfulfiDed  at  Paris theoMMKtioosiBipoMd 
u|K>n  a  pensionnairt,  and  produced  various  works,  one  of  wfaich 
brought  him  prominently  before  the  public.  This  work,"  IfaiCUS 
Sextus  "  i  Louvre),  c.vhibitcd  at  the  Salon  of  1709,  exdted  wild 
enthusiasm,  partly  due  to  the  subject,— a  victim  of  Sulla's 
|)TOicriplion  returning  to  Rome  to  find  his  wife  dead  and  his 
bouse  in  mourning — in  which  an  allusion  was  found  10  the  actual 
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situatioil  of  the  fmigris.  Gu6rin  on  this  occasion  was  publicly 
crowiuJ  by  the  prcsidcnl  ol  the  InslituU-,  .ind  bcloru  his 
tkparlurf  for  Rome  (on  thi-  rr-cstablishmL-nL  i>[  tht-  Hicolu  uiidcr 
Suvci:)  a  banquet  was  ^ivcn  lo  him  by  tliu  most  disliaKui:>hed 
artists  oi  Paris.  In  1800,  unable  to  retaaio  in  Konie  on  account 
of  his  health,  be  went  to  Naples,  where  he  painted  the  "  Grave  of 
Avyntak."  Is  1803  Gudrin  protiuced  "  Phaedra  and  Hippolytus" 
(Lcnmc);  is  iSio^  «ft«r  his  letum  to  Paris,  he  again  achieved 
■  gNBt  MiBeeMvitb  "  Andcomacbe  and  fyahm  "  (Louvie):  And 
bti»i>iiiey<yaiioeiliibtted"Ccpli»tonnJAiiiqw.'*{Cnll^^ 
Sonwulvn)  Mul'*fi<MU|mitieaadUieKebdnaf  CniKi"(V«uyfai). 
TheRcatixtCioBbrou^t  toGulrin  fmh  honoun;  be  lud  noeived 
from  the  6rst  consul  in  1S03  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
and  in  1815  Louis  XV'IIL  named  him  Academician.  The  success 
01  (lucrin's  '  IIi[)i>olylus  "  of  '  Andromache."  of  "  I'h.iL'dra 
aiidol  "  Clylafinntstrii"  (Louvrcl  had  lM.-i-n  eiisurei!  by  ikiiful 
sikclioii  of  hi^.'ily  tiiclodramatic  situ.iliuus,  iri'aletl  with  the 
strained  and  pompous  dignity  proper  tu  the  .irt  01  the  lirst  empire, 
in  "  Acniuw  rrlrtinK  to  Dido  the  di.sa.stcrs  of  Troy  "  lLtju\  ruj, 
which  appeared  side  by  side  with  "  Clytaemncstra  '  at  the  Salon 
of  1817,  the  influence  of  the  Restoration  is  plainly  tobetneed. 
In  this  mik  Gu^rin  sought  to  capdvate  the  public  by  an  appeal 
to  tboae  sensuous  charms  which  he  had  pcericNoljr  lejectcd, 
and  by  the  intndnctioa  of  ptctnmqu  demcata  of  intetett. 
But  with  thb  wofk  Gottin'a  puhBc  tueenm  came  to  •  doae. 
Ha  ma*  bideed,  oamaiatioiied  to  patait  for  the  Madeleine  a 
aoene  fimn  the  bittory  of  St  Louie,  but  bie  health  prevented  him 
from  accomplishing  what  he  had  begun,  and  in  1822  he  accepted 
the  post  of  director  of  the  £cole  dc  Rome,  which  in  18 16  he  had 

refused.    On  rL-lurninK  to  Paris  in  (iuenn,  who  had  pre- 

viously been  mudc  ehevalier  of  the  order  of  .St  Mitliel,  was 
ennobled.  He  now  attempted  to  complete  "  Pyrrhusami  I'riani," 
a  worlc  which  he  had  begun  at  Rome,  but  in  vain;  hjs  health  had 
finally  lirokcn  down,  and  in  the  hojx-  of  improvrmrni  he  returneci 
U>  Italy  with  Horace  Vernet.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Rome 
Baron  Guirin  died,  on  the  6th  of  July  1833,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  La  TrinitA  de'  Monti  by  the  aide  of  Claude 
Lunaine. 

A  canfid  analyiiB  aad  cridelani  of  Mt  ofbieipa]  mrbe  will  be 

OOfelN  DU  CATLi,  flBUMII  MAURICE  DE  (1810-1839), 
French  poet,  descended  from  a  noble  bnr  puxu  family,  was  bom 
at  the  ch&tcau  of  Lc  Cayla  in  I^angucdoc,  on  the  4th  of  August 
1810.    He  was  educated  for  the  church  at  a  rcliRiaus  seminary 

at  Toulouse,  and  then  at  the  C'olle>;e  Stanislas,  Parts,  after 
which  he  entered  the  s<xiety  at  1^  Chesnaye  in  Brittany,  founded 
by  Lamcnn.-'.i';.  It  was  only  after  great  hesitation,  and  without 
being  s.itis;icd  .ts  to  his  religious  vocation,  that  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Lamennais  he  joined  the  new  religious  order  in  tlie 
autumn  of  1S32;  and  when,  in  September  of  the  next  year, 
IjiwifHwaiii.  who  had  come  under  the  displeasure  of  Rome, 
eevCTed  connexion  with  the  society,  Maurice  dc  Gufrin  soon 
followed  his  eiamijlc.  Early  in  the  following  year  he  went  lo 
Pans,  wbeic  he  «a»  for  a  dtort  time  a  teacher  at  the  CoU^ 
Slaidaa.  bNovenbcr  tflisSbeoianiedaCteolelady  of  aorae 
fortme;  but  a  few  raontha  aftenmidi  he  was  attached  hy 
eonmnqAioii  and  died  on  the  i9tb  of  July  1830.  In  the  Smu 
d»  dtux  monies  for  May  15th,  1840,  there  appeared  a  notice 
of'Maarice  de  Gu£rin  by  George  Sand,  to  which  she  added  two 
fragments  of  Km  writings — one  a  composition  in  prose  entitled 
the  Centaur,  and  the  other  a  short  poem.  His  KrU'^utiu-  ;  2  voU.. 

1S61 1,  including  the  Crni,iur.  his  journal,  a  numlMT  of  Iiis  leller.s 
and  several  poems,  was  c-diicd  by  (».  S.  Tr^buiicn,  arui  accom- 
panied with  a  biographical  and  critical  notii  e  by  Sainte-Meuve; 
a  new  edition,  with  the  title  Journal,  IcUres  €l  poemes,  loliowed 
in  1862;  and  an  English  trandation  of  It  was  published  at  New 
York  in  1867.  Though  he  was  essentially  a  poet,  his  prose  is 
more  striking  and  original  than  his  poetry.  Its  peculiar  and 
muque  charm  ariiea  ium  his  stnug  and  absorbing  passkm  for 
■atute, »  paarfoB  wboie  iotenrfty  readied  almoat  to  adoratiea 
«nd  Donhipt  bat  in  which  the  pa^aa  «aa  more  peoimnent  than 
tha  awed  deaaiit.  According  to  Samte-Beave,  "m>  Fiench 


(Kjct  or  painter  has  rendered  so  well  lb«  feeling  for  nature — the 
feeling  not  so  much  for  det .lils  as  for  the  ensemble  and  the  divine 
universahty,  tlie  icclitig  for  the  origin  of  things  and  the  sovereign 
princjple  <jf  iife." 

The  name  ot  Lug£nie  de  Gu£rin  (1805-1848),  the  sister 
of  Maurice,  cannot  be  omitted  from  any  notice  of  him. 
Her  Jounwh  (1861,  Eng.  trans.,  1865)  »nd  bff  LtHres 
(1864,  Eilf.  traas.,  1863)  indicated  the  po&ac^ioa  of  gilts 
ol  aa  me  an  otdcr  m  those  of  her  brother,  tfaou^  of  a 
aomewhat  diffiaicBt  hind.  la  her  caae  mysticbtt  *— """^  « 
form  more  strictly  idigioua,  and  she  continued  to  notun  bsr 
blather's  kaa  of  lus  early  Catholic  futh.  Five  okkr  than 
he,  she  cherished  a  love  for  him  which  was  blended  with  a 
somewhat  motherly  anxiety.  After  his  death  she  began  the 
collection  and  public. ilion  of  the  seaf.ered  fragments  of  his 
writings,  iihc  died,  however,  on  the  jtsl  of  May  i84Ji,  before 
her  task  was  completed. 

See  the  notices  by  George  Sand  and  ?\.iinte-HeiiV(»  referred  to 
alKjie;  .S.iinte-H<!uve,  Caturrut  du  iundi  ivol.  xii  I  and  S'ouifuux 
Lundu  (vol.  iii.);  G.  Mcrlct,  Causena  $ur  ies  femmts  et  Us  Inres 
(Paris.  1865):  Scldcn,  1,'Bsprit  des  femmes  de  notre  temp.',  il'.tris. 
1864);  Marellc,  Euginie  «/  Uanriu  it  GnMn  (Berlin,  i)i6s)j; 
Harriet  Parr.  M.  a»d  E.  it  GmMm,  a  mttmp^tk  (Londmi.  1&70): 
and  Matthew  Arnold's  cinya  on  Mamlee  aod  Emgteie  de  Gwrin, 
in  his  Bstayi  in  CWUkum. 

GITBUIIIU,  or  WsudDBjAcddxated  nereenary  captafai  who 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  family  el  the  dukes  of  Unlingen,  and  probably  a  de- 
scendant of  the  dukes  of  Spoieto.  From  1340  to  1343  he  was 
in  the  service  of  the  citizens  of  Pisa,  but  afterwards  he  col- 
lected a  troop  of  adventurers  which  he  called  t  he  li  reat  Company, 
and  with  which  he  plimdered  Tuscany  and  Lombardy.  He  then 
entered  the  service  of  Louis  I.  the  Great,  king  of  Hungary  and 
Pulanil,  whom  he  assisted  to  oliLiin  [KisM'Ssion  of  .Naples;  but 
when  dismissed  from  this  service  his  ravages  iK-rame  more 
terrible  than  ever,  cuiminaiing  it:  tine  dieadfui  sack  of  Anagni 
in  1358,  shortly  after  which  Gucrtiicri  disappeared  from  history. 
He  is  said  to  have  worn  a  breastplate  with  the  inscription, 
"  The  enemy  of  God,  of  pity  and  of  mercy." 

ODBRmBY  (Fr,  GMriwMy),  oo*  of  the  ChauMl  Islands* 
hebimini  10  Britain,  the  second  la  stae  and  weatemmoit  of  tha 
impoctaot  menriters  of  the  group.  Its  chief  town,  St  Peter  Bmt, 
on  the  east  coast,  is  in  2"  33'  \V.,  49°  27'  N.,  74  m.  S.  of  Poitlaad 
Bill  on  the  English  coast,  and  30  m.  from  the  nearest  French 
coast  to  the  east.  The  island,  roughly  trianguLxr  in  form,  is 
Of  ni.  long  from  .\.E.  to  S.W.  and  has  an  extreme  tireadth  of 
si  ro.  aud  an  area  ot  15.601  acres  or  24-5  sq.  m.  Pop.  iiqoi  1, 
40,446,  the  density  being  thus  loj  per  sq.  m. 

The  surface  of  the  island  rises  gradually  from  north  to  south, 
a!)d  re.iches  its  grealesl  elevation  at  Haut  Xez  i.vtQ  ft.)  abcjve 
Point  Icart  on  the  south  coast.  The  coast  scenery,  which  forms 
one  of  the  principal  attractions  to  the  numerous  summer  visiton 
to  the  island,  is  fittest  on  the  south.  This  coast,  between  jerbourg 
and  PlcinmOQt  Pobls,  respectively  at  the  south-eastern  and 
south-westen  eameia  of  the  Idaad,  ia  bold,  nchyand  indented 
with  many  e»|iiisitelitdebaya.  Of  Ifaeae  the  neat  notaMe  an 
Uoidia  Htiet,  Saint%  and  Petit  Bet,  all  hi  the  Matem  half  of 
the  south  coast.  The  diifs,  however,  culminate  in  the  ndgb* 
bourhood  of  Pleinmont.  Picturesque  caves  occur  at  several 
points,  such  as  the  Creux  Mahie.  On  the  west  coast  there  is  a 
succession  of  larger  bays — Kociiuatne  Perclle,  V'azon,  and  (."obo. 
OiT  the  lirst  lies  I.ihou  Isiand.  the  Hanois  and  other  islets,  and 
all  three  bays  are  .'^nvn  with  rocks.  The  coast,  however, 
diniiniUiu&  Hi  hMgkt,  uutil  al  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  tfit; 
islaii  1  the  land  is  so  low  across  the  Vale  or  Brayc  du  Val.  fri>m 
shore  to  shore,  that  the  projection  of  L'Ancressc  is  within  a 
few  feet  of  being  isolated.  The  east  coast,  on  which,  besides  the 
town  and  harbour  of  St  Peter  Port,  is  that  of  St  Sampson,  pre- 
sents no  physical  feature  of  note.  The  interior  of  the  isUad 
is  generally  undulation  aod  (Bins  io  beauty  from  tU  rich  vegeu- 
tkm.  Picturesque  gtens  descend  upen  some  of  the  southern 
bays  (the  two  convergins  upon  Petit  Bot  are  mtaUe),  and  thb 
hlgbrbanked  paths,  arched  with  ioihiiak  which  foikiw  the  amall 
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rills  down  to  Moulin  Huct  Bay,  arc  much  aiknired  under  the 
name  of  watcr-lancs. 

The  soil  is  gienerally  light  sandy  loam,  ovcrlyinR  an  axigular 
gravL'l  which  rt-^ts  vi[Kin  iht-  weal lu-rcd  f;ranilc.  This  aoil 
requires  m\j(  h  manure,  and  a  lar^c  proporlio.i  of  the  total  area 
(about  threcr-filthsl  is  under  careful  cukivAlion,  produrinK  a 
considerable  amount  of  grain,  but  more  famous  for  market- 
gardening.  Vegetables  and  potatoes  arc  exported,  with  much 
iruit,  itKlading  and  Howtn.   Craaitc  is  quanied  and 

espoifted  inm  St  SuvMn,  mid  the  fidieriei  fami  u  iniiHittant 
iadoBtfy. 

BiaratlmiiihtH^Tf  JHIIJIIiri  flMIHIiJ  iBTIIIltf d  Tftf h  AMf^fyi 

Saik,  Beiai  and  Uw  adjaetat  Met*  t«  fotm  the  bailiwick  of 
Giierna«y,  tspaiste  fnm  Jmvy.  Tht  peculiar  cxuutitDtioii, 

machinery  of  administfation  and  Justice,  finance,  &c.,  are  con- 
sidered under  the  heading  Channel  Isijinds.  Guernsey  is 
divided  into  the  ten  parighcsof  St  I'eii  r  I'ort,  S;  Sampson,  \  ale, 
C;Ucl,  Si  iaviour,  St  Andrew,  St  Martin,  lortit,  ;>t  J'elL-r  du 
Bois  and  Torievul.  The  |)opulatioi>  01  St  Peter  Port  in  igoi 
was  18,264;  of  the  other  p.^rishcs  thai  of  St  Sampson  was*  5614 
,iiid  that  of  Wile  qoSr.  The  population  of  the  bailiwick  of 
(Jucrnscy  nearly  doubled  between  1S31  and  toct,  and  that  of 
the  island  increased  from  35,143  in  1891  to  40,446  in  i<joi. 
The  island  roods  ate  exceUeat,  Guernsey  owing  much  in  this 
Nspeet  10  Sir  John  Doyle  (d.  1834),  the  governor  whose  monu- 
mcBt  atande  on  the  promontory  of  Jerbourg.  Like  Jersey  and 
the  oei^botiring  part  of  France,  Guernsey  retains  considerable 
traoe*  of  eaily  NiWf  in  cniBtleclu  and  menhiia,  ol  which 
the  most  aotahie  is  the  aomlech  in  the  north  at  L'Anctane. 
As  regards  ecclesiastical  arcbitectotc^  all  the  paifab  chvieheB 
retain  some  archaeological  interest.  Tlwre  b  good  Norman 
work  in  the  church  of  St  Michael.  \'aie,  and  the  church  of  St 
Peter  I'uri  is  a  uuiable  building  ol  various  periods  from  ibc  early 
14th  century.    Small  remains  of  bllildioci  aiC  neo  at 

Vale  and  on  Lihou  Istond. 

GUERRAZZI.  FRANCESCO  DOMENICO  ( 1 S04-1 S7  t),  Italian 
publicist,  born  at  Leghorn,  was  educated  for  the  law  ai  J'ia>a, 
and  began  to  practise  in  his  native  place.  But  he  soon  took  to 
politics  and  literature,  under  the  influence  of  Byron,  and  his 
novel,  the  ButUigfi  di  BeneixtUo{\i2-3),  brought  him  into  notice. 
Mascini  made  his  acquainunce,  and  witli  Cado  Bini  they  started 
a  paper,  the  Indicatore,  at  Leghorn  in  1839,  which  was  quickly 
auppiraned.  Goercaan  himaeif  had  to  aadiiM  Mveiiil  t«aia  of 
impriMnuaent  Gar  Ida  activity  in  tha  ouna  of  Yoimf  tta^,  and 
it  «aa  In  Fartofenato  in  iIm  tlMt  ha  wote  hk  maat  famoua 
novel  AttU^  di  Finme.  He  wac  the  nott  powerful  Liberal 
tea.'.er  ;ii  LcRluirn.  and  in  1848  became  a  minister,  wiih  some 
idea  uf  exon  isinK  a  rnoderating  influence  in  the  difliculties 
Willi  'he  Krand-duke  of  Tuscany.  In  184Q,  \\  lien  the  latter 
ili-d.  he  was  lubi  uiic  ui  ibe  iriumviraic  with  ^tluz^ini  and 
Monianelli,  and  then  dictator,  but  on  the  restoration  he  was 
.irre^ted  and  imprisoned  for  three  years.  His  Apolof^ia  was 
p;il)!ishi  d  in  i  S;;.'.  Ki  le-ascd  from  priNOii,  he  was  exiled  to 
Corsica,  but  subsequently  was  restored  and  was  for  some  lime  a 
deputy  at  Turin  (186^1870),  dying  of  apoplexy  at  Leghorn 
on  the  J 5th  of  .September  187,1.  He  wrote  a  number  of  oilier 
works  besides  the  novels  already  meniioned,  notably  liabelltj 
Orsmi  (1845)  and  Btatriet  C'mc*  (i854)>  aad  his  Optn  were 
collected  at  Mihin  (i8tf). 

See  the  end  IF«r*»  by  Bomo  {1877),  aad  Caidnoci'e  edition  of 
ids  letten  (1880). 

OUBARERO.  a  Pacific  coast  state  of  Mexico,  bounded  N.W. 
by  Michoacan.  N.  by  Mexico  (state)  and  Morcka.  N.E.  and  E. 
1>\  I'.ichla  and  Oaxaai,  an  1  S.  .iiul  W  .  b\  the  I'.icific.  Arra, 
34.>-i'i'i  sq.  m.  Pop.,  largely  itniiposeu  o:  luJi.ins  and  mestizos 
<i.S  i.i  417.886;  (l^>Oo)  47<:i,-'os.  The  state  is-  roM^;lil>  'jr.  ken 
by  the  Sierra  M.i<'.re  and  its  ^i>urs.  which  cover  iu,  enure  iuriate 
vkiih  the  t'Xiip;ii>;i  oi  1  hi  !o«  coi^tal  plain  (averaging  about 
30  m.  in  width)  on  the  Pacitic.  1  he  valleys  are  usually  narrow, 
fertile  and  heavily  forested,  Init  dilTiruU  of  acce<i.s.  The  slate 
it  divided  into  two  dkUnct  cones— the  tmr»s  aiHemtt  of  tlie 
coast  and  hiwer  rivet  counes  where  tiopkal  conditiona  pnvail» 


and  the  lierraa  t«mplttdas  of  the  mountaia  region  where  tbe 

ronditions  are  subtjiifi;  rl  The  latter  is  cdch'ifid  lor  its 
agreeable  aud  healthy  climate,  and  for  the  variety  and  character 
of  its  products.  The  principal  river  of  the  state  is  the  Rio  de  las 
Halsas  or  Me*cala,  which,  having  its  source  in  Tiascala,  flow-s 
entirely  across  the  state  from  W.  to  E.,  and  then  southward  to 
the  Pacific  on  the  frontier  of  Michoacan.  This  river  is  439  ra. 
long  and  receives  many  affluents  from  the  roounlsinous  region 
through  wliich  it  passes,  but  its  course  is  very  precipitous  and 
its  mouth  obstnicted  by  sand  hass.  Tbe  agricultural  products 
iodode  cotton,  coffee,  toljaeco  and  cereals,  and  tbe  foreau  produce 
rubber,inuiDla  and  various  textile  filues.  Miniagialuidawlaind, 
although  tbe  mineral  reeouicca  of  tbe  atate  taclade  iihnr,  ^idd, 
nereiuy,  lead,  iron,  coal,  solphnr  and  pndons  ttoiMa.  The 
capital,  Chilpancingo,  or  Chilpancingo  de  los  Bravo«  (pop.  7497 
in  1900),  is  a  small  town  in  the  Sierra  Madre  about  1 10  m.  from 

the  coast  anil  200  m.  .S.  of  the  Federal  r,\:i'-  11  It  is  a  healthy 
well-built  town  on  the  old  Atapulco  road,  .s  .sj^iucd  by  electricity 
and  is  tempKirarily  the  we^tern  terminus  of  the  inlcroceanic 
railway  from  \'era  Cruz.  It  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
^Mexico  as  the  mccting  iil.acc  of  the  rcvohitionary  congress  of 
1813,  which  issued  a  declaration  of  independence.  Chilpancingo 
was  badly  damaged  by  an  earthquake  in  January  1903,  and 
again  on  the  i6th  of  April  1907.  Other  important  towns  of  tbe 
stale  .arc  Tixtla,  or  Tixtia  de  Guerrero,  formerly  tbe  capital 
(l>op.  6316  in  1900),  3  m.  M.£.  of  Chilpancingo;  Chilapa  (8156  in 
1895),  the  most  populous  town  tbe  state,  partially  dcattoycd 
by  a  hurricane  in  i88g,  and  again  by  lh«  eartbqiiaJto  of  twi 
Ignala  (6631  in  189$);  and  Acapuko.  Gucnoo  waa  oiganiaed 
aa  a  atata  in  1849,  ita  territory  being  taken  bm  tbe  atataa  of 
Mexico,  MIcboacan  and  Poebla. 

GUERRILLA  (erroneously  written  "Kurrilla,"  being  the 
diminuuve  ihe  Span,  gutrra,  war),  a  term  currently  used  to 
denote  war  carried  on  by  bands  in  any  irregular  and  unorRanized 
manner.  At  the  Hague  Conference  of  iSoo  the  position  of 
irregular  combatants  was  one  o'  the  subjects  dealt  with,  and  the 
rules  there  adopted  were  reatlirmed  at  the  Conference  of  1907. 
They  provide  that  irregular  bands  111  order  to  enjoy  recognition 
as  bcUigereot  forces  shall  {a)  have  at  their  hud  a  person 
responsible  for  his  subordinates,  (6)  wear  Mtme  filed  diltiactiw 
b»df;e  recognizable  at  a  distance,  (<:)  carry  arm  openly,  and  (d) 
conCorni  in  their  operations  to  the  laws  and  CBBtoniB  of  war. 
Tbe  rules,  however,  also  prwide  that  in  caae  of  inwaikn  the 
inhahitama  «<  a  tenritniy  who  on  the  apptoadi  of  the  invadtag 
enemy  epontaneoualy  take  up  nrms  to  resist  it,  .ihall  be  regarded 
asbeUtgerent  troopaif  tbeya^rry  arnisopenlyand  respect  tbe  laws 
and  customs  of  war,  although  they  may  not  h.tve  had  time  to 
become  organized  in  accordance  with  the  above  provisions. 
1  hesr;  rules  were  l>orrowc<i  almost  word  lor  word  from  tbe  project 
drawn  up  at  the  Brussels  inlernatiuiioi  conference  of  1874, 
which,  though  never  r.ititicd.  was  practically  incori>oralcd  in  the 
army  rrpulntions  issued  by  the  Russian  government  in  connexion 
\siih  !  hi     ,.r  ■ I T--7S.  (T.  Ha  ') 

GUERRINl.  OUWDO  (1845-  ),  Italian  poet,  was  bom 
iit  S.^i  I  no,  Ravenna,  and  after  studying  law  took  to  a 
life  of  letters,  becoming  eventually  librarian  at  Bologna  Univer- 
siiy.  Jn  iB',7  he  published  fostuma,  a  volume  of  catttaniert, 
under  tbe  naine  of  Lozenao  StoclMtti,  foUowiag  tUa  with /Wimko 
(1878),  Gmtf  p^pdari  nmagmH  (1880)  and  other  pootkal 
worka,  and  beooaiing  known  aa  the  leader  oi  the  ^'vante" 
school  amoag  Italian  lyrical  writtaa. 

OtraSDB.  JULES  BASILS  (184^  ).  Fi«nch  socialist, 
was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  iith  of  Kovcnibcr  1845.  He  had 
l>e>;a:i  his  career  as  a  f'crk  in  tlie  French  Home  Oftice,  but  at 
ihr  outbreak  of  the  I  r.inco-t.crman  War  he  was  ediltng  Z.ef 
/Jri'j;v  (.',  i'isoimr.f  at  M  ;ini  [kHu  r,  and  had  to  lake  refugc  at 
iiciicvu  in  frciiu  a  j.u--\)Stetutiuu  instituted  on  account  of 

articles  which  had  appeared  in  his  paper  in  defence  of  the 
Commune.  In  i8;6  he  returned  to  France  to  become  one  of 
the  chief  French  i^Metlcs  of  Marxian  collectivism,  and  was 
imprisoned  foe  aix  naWJie  in  1878  for  taking  pact  in  tbe  first 
Pariaan  Intemail«nal  Coogreaa.  He  edited  at  diflennt  tlma 
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Les  Droits  de  i'himttu,  Lc  L'ri  du  Peuple,  Le  Socwiistt,  but  his 
best-known  organ  was  the  weekly  EgiUiU.  He  had  been  in  close 
association  with  Paul  Lafarguc.  and thxoughbim  with  Karl  Marx, 
whose  daughter  he  married.  It  «M  ia  OOOjunctibO  with  Marx 
aad  Lafarsue  that  be  drew  up  the  proftamme  accepted  by  the 
■Uttiooal  COBSms  of  the  Labour  party  at  Havre  in  1880,  which 
laid  itim  OB  the  fonnation  of  an  iatematkmal  labour  party 
working  by  idvolutlonaiy  method*.  Next  year  at  the  Rdms 
congress  the  orthodox  Marxian  programme  of  Guesdc  was 
opposed  by  the  "  posaibili&ts,"  who  rejected  the  intransigcant 
attitude  "f  Gufsde  for  the  opporluni.sl  ixjlicy  of  Bcnolt  Miiloii. 
At  the  congress  of  Si-flucnnL-  ihc  <illk-reticc  d,:-velopc(J  ir.lo 
separation,  those  t^ho  rtfvistd  all  compromise  with  a  capitalist 
Rovernment  following  Ciucsde,  wbik  the  opporluniats  formrd 
.several  groups,  (iucsdc  Kiok  his  full  share  in  the  consequet-.t 
discussion  tictweea  the  Gucsdists,  the  Blanquists,  the  possibiiists, 
&c.  In  189J  he  was  returned  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for 
lalU  (7th  circonscription)  with  alarge  majority  over  the  Christian 
Socialist  and  Radical  candidates.  He  broufiht  iarwaid  various 
pMfioaala  la  aodal  legblatwn  forming  the  imigi«mme  of  the 
Labour  party,  irilbout  iderance  to  the  divUmui  among  the 
Sochlista,  and  on  the  aeth  of  Nofcmhcr  1894  succeeded  in 
raislQI  a  two  daya'  djacuMion  of  the  collect tvin  principle  in  the 
Chamber.  In  1902  he  was  not  re-elected,  but  resumed  bis  seat 
in  1906.  In  1Q03  there  ^ns,  a  formal  reconciliation  at  the  Keims 
congress  of  the  .stxtiims  i  f  ih<-  ]  :irly,  which  ihcn  look  the  nuiiie 
of  the  Socialist  partyof  hr^i.tc.  Guuscic.  ncvert  helcs-s,  cout-iuued 
to  oppose  the  opporluiiiit  policy  of  Jauriis.  whom  he  denounced 
for  supporting  one  bourgeois  party  against  another.  His  dcfcnrc 
of  the  principle  of  free<iom  of  association  led  hin>,  ineonpruou.sly 
enouKh,  to  support  the  religious  Congregations  against  £miJe 
Combes.  Besides  his  numerous  fMlitical  and  socialist  pamphlets 
he  published  in  1901  two  volumes  of  his  speeches  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  entitled  Qualre  atis  dt  luUe  de  classe  1S93-1898. 

OOBIT*  BDWUi  (1800-1880),  English  antiquary,  was  bom  in 
ilkia  lb  was  educated  at  King  Edward's  adiool,  Birmingham, 
aad  at  Caios  College,  Cambridge,  where  be  graduated  as  eleventh 
wrangler,  subsequently  becoming  a  fdlow  of  his  college.  Called 
to  the  bar  in  1828,  he  devoted  himself,  after  some  years  of  legal 
practice,  to  antiquarian  and  literary  research.  In  i8j$  he 
published  his  exhaustive  TTistory  of  English  Rkylhit!'!.  He  also 
Wiole  a  very  larg<*  number  of  papers  on  Roman-British  hisiory, 
which,  tORciher  with  a  mass  of  fresh  material  for  a  history  of 
early  Britain,  were  published  posthumously  under  the  editorship 
of  Dr  Stubbs  tinder  the  title  Origina  Celticae  (iH.Hj).  Tn  1^,2 
Guest  was  elected  master  of  Caius  Collt^e,  becoming  LL.D.  in 
the  following  year,  and  in  1854-ifivs  he  was  viceH-haneellor  of 
Camhridfte  University.  Guest  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  on  huaorary  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquariea.  He 
died  OB  the  a3rd  of  November  tSSo. 

OUWr  (a  woid  common  to  Teutonic  lBi«UB0n;  d.  Ger. 
GaH,  and  Swed.  gM;  oognato  with  Lat.  k«$H$,  origiiielly  a 
stranger,  hence  enemy;  cf.  **haBt'^  ),  one  «bo  ncdvcs  hos- 
pitality in  the  bonie  of  another,  his  "  boat faenoe  applied  to 
a  parasite. 

OUETTARD.  JEAN  ^TtEKNE  (r7i5-i786),  French  naturalist 

and  mincralopist,  wa.s  Iwrn  at  £tampcs,on  the  undof  September 
1715.  Tn  boyhood  he  vjained  a  knowlcdije  of  plants  frol!)  his 
grandfather,  who  was  an  a|>othecary,  and  later  lie  qualified  as  a 
dmlor  in  medicine.  Pursuing  the  study  of  botany  in  various 
parts  of  France  and  other  countries,  he  began  to  take  notice  of 
the  relation  between  the  distribution  of  plants  and  the  soils  and 
subsoils.  In  \hh  way  his  attention  came  to  be  directed  to 
minerals  and  rocks.  In  1746  he  communicated  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  Fans  a  memoir  on  the  distribution  of  minerals  and 
nodes,  and  thlB  wsa  anompanied  by  a  map  00  whfch  be  had 
recorded  his  obaervationSi  He  thui,  aa  reasarked  by  W.  D. 
Conybeare,  "  first  carried  into  eiecution  the  idea,  proposed  by 
(Martini  leister  years  before,  of  geological  maps."  In  the  course 
of  his  journeys  he  made  a  large  collection  of  fossils  and  figured 
many  of  them,  but  he  had  no  clear  ideas  about  the  .si-queiue 
of  strata,    He  made  observations  also  on  the  degradation  of 


mountains  by  rain,  rivers  and  sea;  and  he  was  the  first  to 
ascertain  the  existence  of  former  volcanoes  in  the  district  of 
Auvergne,    He  died  in  Paris  on  the  -th  of  January  lyW, 

His  pul.iUi- ations  inrluilu:  Dhimnlu.'ni  Mir  Ir-t  pluvtr;  12  vols., 
1747);  llistoire  de  la  dttouverte  Jaite  en  France  dt  usuiwrfs  sem- 
bhSlu  i  eiUii  duU  te  J>s>«irfafa«  dt  fa  CUm  «/  composee  (i 765) ; 
Mtmalm  mt  MfinMt  Strike  At  acsMcw  H  Ms  (5  vols.,  i^bii- 
1783);  Mimam  oar  ia  mimtraiptie  dm  Dampkini  (3  vols.,  1779). 
See  7w  Ftmiitn  rf6tahty,  fay  Sr  A.  GeiUe  (iS97). 

GUBUX.  IBS.  or  "  The  Beccass,"  a  name  assumed  by  the 
confederacy  of  nobles  and  other  malcontents,  who  in  1566 
op]x)sed  Spanish  tyranny  in  the  Netherlands.  The  leaders  of 
the  nol>lcs.  who  signet!  a  solemn  Icajrue  known  a.S  "  the  Com- 
promise." by  whiih  they  bound  thetnselves  to  a.siiist  in  licfrndiiig 
the  lights  and  liberties  of  the  Nethcrhiiids  against  the  civil  and 
religious  despotism  of  T'hilip  IT.,  were  I.ouis,  count  of  Nas.sau, 
and  Henry,  count  of  Brcdcrotie.  On  the  5th  of  April  1566 
permission  was  obtained  for  the  confederates  to  present  a  petition 
of  grievances,  called  "  the  Request,"  to  the  regent,  Margaret, 
duchess  of  Parma.  About  250  nobles  marched  to  the  palace 
accompanied  by  Ja>ws  of  Nassau  and  Brcderode.  The  regCDt 
was  at  fiiat  alwmed  at  the  aiq>earance  of  ao  large  a  body,  but 
one  of  her  coundllors,  Bcrlaymont  by  name,  was  hcaid  to 
exdalm,  "What,  madam,  is  your  hi^eaa  afraid  of  these 
beggars  (,ce^  gueux)V  The  appellation  waa not  forgotten.  At 
a  great  feast  held  by  some  300  confederates  at  the  HAlel  Culem- 
hiirg  three  days  later,  Brederode  in  a  speech  declared  that  if  need 
be  they  were  all  read\'  to  become  "  beggars  ''  in  thHr  country's 
cause.  The  words  caught  on,  and  the  hall  rc-soundetl  with  lou<l 
cries  of  "  Vivenl  !fs  gunix!"  The  name  became  henceforward  a 
party  appellation.  '[  he  patriot  parly  adojited  tlie  emblems  of 
beggarhood,  the  wallet  and  the  bowl,  as  trinkets  to  be  worn  on 
their  hats  or  their  girdles,  and  a  medal  was  struck  having  on  one 
side  the  head  of  Philip  II.,  on  the  other  two  clasped  hands  with 
the  motto  "  FUiile  au  roy,  jusques  i  porter  la  btsace."  The 
original  league  of  "  Bcggaa  "  was  short-lived,  ouahed  by  the 
iron  hand  of  Alva,  but  its  pdodpka  mvivod  and  were  to  be 
ulthnatdy  tthimphant. 

In  the  year  1569  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  bad  now  openly 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  party  of  revolt,  granted  letters 
of  marque  to  a  number  of  vessels  manned  by  crews  of  desperadoes 
drawn  from  all  n:itionalitics.  These  fierce  corsairs  under  the 
command  of  a  succession  of  daring  aiid  reckless  leaders — the 
best  known  of  wliom  is  William  de  la  Marck,  lord  of  Lumey — 
were  called  Our  tix  iJr  mrr,"  or  "  Sea  Bepgars,"  At  first  they 
were  content  with  jilundering  lM>th  by  .s<-a  and  lanfl  and  carrying 
their  booty  to  the  English  pons  where  they  were  able  to  ictit 
and  replenish  their  stores.  This  went  on  till  1572,  when  Queen 
Elizabeth  suddenly  refused  to  admit  them  to  her  harbours. 
Having  no  longer  any  refuge,  the  Sea  Beggars  in  desperation 
made  an  attack  upon  Brill,  which  thqr  seised  by  surprise  in  the 
absence  of  the  Spanish  garrisoo  oa  the  ist  of  Apffl  tst*-  En* 
oonracsd  by  thefr  onhoped-for  success,  they  now  sailed  to 
fluBhlng,  which  was  also  taken  by  a  cod^defMom.  Thecaptme 
of  these  two  towns  gave  the  signal  for  a  general  revolt  of  the 
northern  Netherlands,  and  is  regarded  as  the  real  beginning  of 

the  V,',l-  M-  Pir;  ■■,  Ii:,;.;;,ri;,l,:ice. 

GUEVARA,  ANTONIO  UE  if,  141^0-1544),  Spanish  chronicler 
and  moralist,  was  a  native  of  the  province  of  Alava.  and  passed 
some  of  his  earlier  years  at  the  cmirt.  of  Isabella,  queen  of  Castile. 
In  I  ^.'S  he  entered  the  Franci.scan  order,  an<l  afterwards  acrom- 
panied  the  emperor  Charles  \'.  during  his  journeys  to  Itaiy  and 
other  parts  of  Europe.  After  having  held  successively  the  offices 
of  court  preafher,  c«urt  historiographer,  bishop  of  Guadlx  and 
bishop  of  Mondoiiedo,  he  died  in  1544.  His  earliest  work, 
entitled  JMd/  de  priKcipet,  published  at  Valkdolid  in  1539,  and, 
according  to  its  author,  the  fndt  of  deven  yean*  labour,  Is  a 
didactic  novel,  designed,  after  the  manner  of  Xenopfaon's  Cyn- 
paedia,  to  delineate.  In  a  somewhat  Ideal  way  for  the  benefit 
of  modem  sovereigns,  the  life  and  character  of  an  ancient  prince, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  distinguished  for  wisdom  and  virtue.  It  was 
often  reprinted  in  Spanish  and  before  the  clo><.  o:  t!ie  century 
had  also  been  translated  mto  Latin,  Italian,  French  and  English, 
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an  English  translation  being  by  J.  Bourchicr  (London,  1546)  j 
and  an-Mi'i:  r  !m  1  lu:  I  '\'  !'.  \or:  h.  Ii  is  dilTitult  now  lo  iULuutit  fur 
its  exlr.ii.ii'liJi.iry  jMiiiularily,  ils  thoughl  being  ntidiur  ju;-l  nor 
profounil,  while  its  s;\lc  is  stiff  and  afitcicd.  It  gavcriNC  to;i 
literary  con; rovcrsy.  Iinwcvcr.  of  great  bitterness  and  vioicnre, 
the  author  jit;  vrmiir<i:  without  warrant  to  claim  for  it  an 
historical  character,  appeaHng  lo  an  imaginary  "  manuscript 
in  Florence."  Other  worts  of  Guevara  are  the  Vecoda  de 
los  Ctsares  (V'alladolid,  ijjg),  or  "Lives  of  the  Ten  Roman 
Emperors,"  in  imitation  of  the  manner  of  Plltfaichand  Suetonius; 
and  the  Epittelat  Jamilians  (VsUidoUd,  i539-iS45)t  wmetines 
called  "The  Goldn  Lattxis,"  «ften  printed  in  Spain,  and 
tiandated  into  aBtke  principal  langiiaces  of  Eumpe.  Tbeyare 
in  reality  a  collect k>B  «l  stiff  and  formal  aaayi  whidi  have  long 
ago  fallen  into  merited  oblivion.  Guevara,  whose  influence  upon 
the  Spanish  prow  of  the  i6th  century  was  considerable,  also 
wrote  Lihi)  de  los  inimlemr  M  «rtedeMMr«ar(VaIiadolid,  1539, 
and  Ma<lri(i,  iKqO- 

GUEVARA,  LUIS  VELEZ  DE  f  1 57i/-i644),  Spanish  dramatist 
and  novelist,  w;4s  Ijorn  at  fkija  on  the  ist  of  .August  i>7<). 
After  gradualing  as  a  sizar  at  thr  unlvi  rsiiy  of  Osunii  in  i5<j6, 
he  joined  the  household  of  Rodrigo  de  Castro,  cardiiial-arch- 
biahop  of  Seville,  and  celebrated  the  marriage  of  Philip  II.  in 
a  poem  signed  "  V'elcz  dc  Santaudcr,"  a  name  which  he  con- 
tinued lo  use  till  some  years  later.  He  appears  to  have  served 
as  a  soldier  in  Italy  and  Algiers,  returning  to  Spain  in  1602  when 
ha  anteicd  the  service  of  the  count  de  Saldaiia,  and  dedicated 
himadf  to  writing  for  the  stace.  Me  died  at  Madrid  on  the 
lolhc^ November  1644.  Hewaatheaiitliorof overfburhundnd 
plays,  of  which  the  best  are  Reiiur  dapmi d» mtHr,  M4t  put  d 
rey  que  U  Siiiigre,  La  Luna  de  Ut  Sierra  and  B  DiaUo  aid  en 
Cii«(iV/.iMii;  bii:  hr  is  most  widely  known  as  the  author  of  El 
Di'il'lo  i-i\!ur!i>  (  i(j4i),  a  fantastic  novel  which  suggested  to  Lc 
Sage  till  hk.i  of  liis  Didblt  boUeux. 

GUGLIELMl,  PIETRO  (i 7 j;- iSo-t),  It.-ilian  comjTOicr,  was 
born  ill  .\l;is.-v.;i  t'.irrara  in  May  i;.';,  and  d:e<l  in  Rome  on  the 
19th  of  November  1SQ4.  He  reLei\eti  his  Iirsl  musical  education 
from  his  father,  and  afterwards  studie<l  under  Durante  at  the 
Conaervatorio  di  Santa  Maria  di  Lorcto  at  Naples.  His  first 
operatic  wwk,  produced  at  Turin  in  1755,  established  his 
reputation,  and  soon  his  fame  spread  beyond  the  limits  of  bis 
own  oouatiy,  so  that  in  1762  he  was  called  to  Dresden  to  con- 
duct the  opera  there.  He  remauied  for  some  yean  in  Germany, 
where  his  works  met  with  much  success,  but  the  greatest  trinmi^ 
were  reserved  for  him  in  Eoi^aod.  He  went  to  London,  ac- 
cording to  Burncy,  in  1768,  but  according  to  Florimo  in  1772, 
returning  to  Napk-s  in  1777.  He  still  continued  to  produce 
o|Kras  at  an  astounding  rate,  but  was  unable  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  younK(r  ma-stcrs  of  the  day.  In  1793  he 
became  ittiicslro  di  (appiH.-t  al  St  I'eler's,  Rome.  He  was  a  very 
prolific  composer  of  I;:ili.iii  comic  opera,  and  there  is  in  most 
of  his  scores  a  vein  of  humour  and  natural  gaiety  tioi  sur|)a.Hsed 
by  Cimarosa  himself.  In  serious  opera  he  was  less  successful. 
But  here  also  he  shows  at  least  the  qualities  of  a  umipetent 
musician.  ('on5idcring  the  enormous  ntunberof  his  works,  his 
unequal  workmaaahip  and  the  frequent  instances  of  mechanical 
and  slip-shod  writing  in  hb  music  need  not  surprise  us.  The 
{allowing  are  among  the  most  celebrated  of  his  operas:  I  Due 
GtmeBi,  La  Sena  tMSMroto.  La  PatloreUa  nobtk.  La  BOa  Pec- 
eatrke,  RinaUo,  Ailaserse,  Didone  and  Enea  «  Laiiiiia.  He  also 
wrote  oratorios  and  miscelUneous  pieces  of  orchestral  and 
chamh<  r  niu>ir.  Of  hi^  eight  sons  two  at  least  acquirc<l  fame  as 
musici.uis  — I'ic'.ro  Carlo  (i-Oj-iSj;),  a  successful  imitator  of 
his  father's  operatic  5l\le.  ;irii|  C-i.iromo,  an  excellent  singer. 

QUIANA  i^GuyaiM,  Guoyami'),  the  general  name  given  in  its 

*Tlic  origin  of  the  name  is  sotncwhat  obscure,  and  has  been 
variously  interpreted.  But  the  lan-  ('<.l.  O.  E.  Church  supplies  the 
following  note,  which  has  the  weit;ht  of  his  great  authority:  "  I 

cannot  confirm  the  siigge.stion  <ii  S<  homburyk  that  ("luayanii  '  re- 
iiiviii  r..i:v.v  tn.-m  a  >m.ill  rl\rr,  .1  tfil>utar\'  uf  the  Oiiiiico', 
supposed  to  l>e  the  Waini  or  Guainia.  In  South  America,  east  of 
the  Andes,  it  wa<i  the  common  custom  of  any  tribe  OGOipynijE  a 
length  of  river  to  call  it  simply  '  the  river but  the  othw  tribes 


widest  acceptation  to  the  part  of  South  America  lying  to  the 

north-e.Tst  from  8°  40'  N.  to  3'  30'  S.  and  from  50°  W.  to  6K'  50' 
W.  I'.-s  greatest  length,  from  Cabo  do  .\orte  to  the  confluence 
ot  the  K:o  Xic  and  Rio  Negro,  is  alxiut  i.!5o  m.,  its  greatest 
breadth,  from  Barima  Point  in  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Negro  and  .Vmazon,  800  m.  Its  area 
is  roughly  600,000  sq.  m.  Comprised  in  this  vast  territory  are 
\'enczuclan  (formerly  Spanish)  Guiana,  lying  on  both  sides  of 
the  Orinoco  and  extending  S.  and  S.W.  to  the  Rio  Negro  and 
Brazilian  settlements;  British  Guiana,  enending  from  V'enes- 
uela  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Corentyn  river;  Dutch  Guiana 

designated  any  section  of  it  by  the  name  of  the  people  living  on  its 
banks.   Many  straami^  theiMuWi  had  more  than  a  dozen 
It  is  probable  that  no  impqrtaiit  nver  had  one  name  alone  through- 
out  its  course,  prior  to  tlie  rime  of  the  ConqueM .  The  radical  «MN. 

ttvitni.  uviyni,  is  found  as  a  prefix,  and  very  in.t|ucntly  as  a  termina- 
tion, to  the  names  of  numerous  rivers,  not  only  throughout  Cuayani 
but  all  over  the  Orinoi  o  and  Amazon  \'all(  y  ..  !■■  instance.  ]'a\  iti.iry 
Indians  called  the  |M>rtion  of  the  Purus  river  which  they  occupu-d  (he 
Waini.  It  simply  means  water,  or  a  fountain  of  water,  or  a  river. 
The  altEmativc  suggestion  that  Guayani  la  an  Indian  word  signify- 
ing  '  wild  coast,'  I  also  think  unlen.alile.  This  term,  applied  to  the 
north-east  frontaee  of  Somh  .America  between  the  Orinoco  and  the 
Ama»)n,  is  foimd  on  the  nlfl  Oetrh  map  ef  Ilartsinck,  who  cills  it 
'  ("luian.!  C  .oili.iiii.i  ol  I'.r  \\  ilf'.r  Kiifl,'  a  name  which  nuj'it  h.i\e 
well  dcacribed  >l  when,  in  1500,  some  ZeuUnder*,  of  tiic  Netherlandis 
sent  a  ship  to  cmiM  alang  it,  fnm  the  mouth  of  the  Amaaoa  to 
that  of  the  Orinoco,  and  formed  the  lirat  aettlement  near  the  river 
Pomeroon.  The  map  of  Firnao  Vaa  Doumdo,  1564.  calls  the 
northern  rart  of  Si:ut)i  .America,  including,  the  present  Briiith 
Guiaiui,  'East  Peru.'  An  anonymous  Spanish  map,  about  1566, 
gives  (inay.an.i  .1^  h  on  the  east  side  of  the  Orinuto  just  at'ove 
Its  mouth.  About  Ujbo,  Sebastien  de  Ruesta,  co.-'mographer  of  the 
Casa  de  ConlracUuim  de  Seville,  shows  Guayani  covering  the 
British,  French  and  Dutch  Guayan&a.  According  to  the  map  of 
Nicolas  dc  Fcr,  1719,  a  tribe  of  Cuayaas  (Cuyanas)  occupied  the 
south  side  of  the  Amazon  river,  front  of  the  isbnd  of  Tupinambat6, 
east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Madeira.  .Ari^titles  Rojas.  an  eminent 
X'eno'uelaii  «  luilar.  niys  that  the  Mariehes  Indians,  near  Caracas, 
inhabited  a  site  called  Guayani  k>rw  before  the  discovery  oi  South 
America  bv  the  S«inianl&  Coudreau  in  Us  CJIcs^aM  ImKemi 
mentions  tfiat  the  Kaueouyetmes  of  Guayan&  take  their  name  from 
a  large  tree  in  their  forests. '  which  appears  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
name  (".uayane."  Acmniing  to  Michelana  y  Rojas,  in  their  r«'port 
to  the  Venezuelan  government  on  their  voyages  m  the  ta.sin  of  the 
Orinoco,  'Guyana  derives  its  name  from  the  Indians  who  live 
between  the  Caroniri vcr  and  1  he  Sierra  de  Imataca,  Ciillcd  t , ua >  a nos.* 
My  own  studies  of  aboriginal  South  America  lead  me  to  support  the 
sutemcnt  of  Michelana  y  Rojas,  but  with  the  following  enlargement 
of  it:  The  IVirtugucse,  in  the  early  part  of  the  I6th  century,  found 
that  the  coast  and  mountain  disinct  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  between 
Cape  Sao  Thome  and  Angra  dos  Reis,  belongi-d  to  the  formidable 
Tamoyos.  South  of  these,  for  a  distance  of  about  300  m.  of  the 
ocean  slope  of  the  coaat  range,  were  the  Gmyand  tribes,  called  bv 
the  early  writers  G*im4t,  G^yend,  Csujwws,  Gssisd  and,  pluml. 
Goayndzfs.  Coayandaes  and  GtMjtMtmt.  ,  They  weie  constantly  at 
feii(l  uiih  the  Tamiiyos  and  with  their  neighbours  on  the  south,  the 
Ciri/Vo.  as  well  as  with  the  va»t  Tapuya  hordes  of  the  Sertao  of  the 
inti  riiir.  \  ''-'.f.  befori'  the  discovery,  they  had  l>i-<n  U>n^vi\  to 
ah.uid  rii  their  iii  ;u::ilijl  lands,  but  had  Rrupi-raterl  rheir  Mren,:'!  , 
returneii  and  reconquered  their  ancient  habitat.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, many  of  them  had  migrated  northward,  some  bad  settled  in 
(he  .SeriAo  back  of  Bahia  and  Pemambuco.  others  on  the  middle 
.Amazon  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco,  but  a  large  number  had 
crossed  I  he  lower  Amazon  and  occupied  an  extensive  area  of  country 
to  the  north  of  it.  alxiut  thesizeof  Belgium, along  the  Tumuehumac 
ran^;e  of  hijjhlaiid^  and  the  up[x:r  Paron  and  Maroni  rivers,  as  iiell 
as  a  l.irge  district  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  above-named  ran|;c. 
In  their  new  home  they  became  known  aa  Xeueouyemiee.  because, 
like  the  Uuttditnuus  of  the  ndddle  Amaaon,  they  rubbed  aad 
painted  themselves  with  roucou  or  urucu  (Bixa  Orcllana):  but 
other  surrounding  tribes  called  them  Ouayan&s,  that  is  Gnayan&s— 
the  Gua,  so  common  to  the  Cuarani-Tupi  tonj^ue,  having  ber>  me 
corriipuil  into  Ouit.  I'orio  S-|;iiro  says  i  f  tin-  si.-<  .r!l.'d  Tiipi^.  '  ,tl 
other  times  they  gave  themselves  the  name  of  Ouayd  or  Guayand, 
which  probably  means  "  brothers."  from  whfch  COmes Cnajitaw  snd 

Cuayanazes  The  latter  occupied  the  country  jiHt  south  «f 

Rio  de  Janeiro  The  matters  of  the  Capitania  01  St  Vineente 

calle<l  themselves  Guianas.'  Guinila,  referring  to_  nartb-eaHertt 
South  .Aini  rira  (174S).  s|Maks  of  five  missions  being  formed  to 
en  ilize  the  '  .V.n  iivi  O'mjv.jni;.'  In  s  i<  w  of  the  above,  it  may  be 
ihouuhl  reasouablr  lo  assume  that  the  vast  territory  now  known 
a'^  6uiiV(imi  i  Mriiish,  Dutch,  French,  Bmsiiian  and  Veneauslaa) 
derives  its  name  from  its  altorigincs  who  wa*a  fouad  there  at  the 
rime  of  the  discovery,  and  whose  original  home  was  the  regfam  I 
havef— ^" 
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(or  Suiiuni),  from  the  Coientyo  to  the  Muani  liwcr;  Freoch 
Guiun  (or  Cayenne),  from  the  Maroni  to  the  Oyapodt  river; ' 
Brazilian  (formerly  Poituguese)  Guiana,  extending  from  the 
southern  boundaries  of  French,  Dutch,  British  and  part  of 
\  i EKzuikiii  Cuiana.  to  the  Amazon  and  ihc  Negro.  Of  these 
di\isions  the  first  and  last  are  now  included  in  Veitezuela  and 
Brazil  respectively;  Hritish,  Dutch  and  French  Guiana  are 
described  in  order  below,  and  are  alone  considered  here. 

In  thdr  physical  geography  the  three  f'.uianas  present  certain 
common  characteristics.  In  each  the  principal  features  are  the 
riven  and  their  branch  streams.  In  each  colony  the  northern 
portion  consists  of  a  fluviomarine  dcpoak  ezten(Ung  Inland  and 
gradually  rising  to  a  height  of  10  to  15  ft.  above  the  ibb.  TWt 
aUuvial  plain  vmiks  ia  widUi  from  50  m.  to  18  m.  tad  b  tnmried 
by  ddgn  of  aaad  and  ahdli»  nraghly  parallel  to  iriiat  la  now 
the  ooaat,  iadlcallnc  the  trmd  of  former  shore  Haea.  By  the 
draining  and  diking  of  these  lands  the  plantations  have  been 
formed  along  the  coast  and  up  the  rivers.  These  low  lands  are 
attached  to  a  somewhat  higher  plateau,  which  towards  the 
coast  is  traversed  l>y  numerous  huge  sand-dunes  and  inland  by 
ranges  of  Kills  rising  in  places  to  as  much  as  2000  ft.  The 
greater  par;  of  this  belt  of  country,  in  which  the  auriferous 
districts  principally  occur,  is  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of 
jungle  and  high  forest,  but  savannahs,  growing  only  a  long 
wiry  grass  and  poor  shrubs,  intfude  here  and  there,  being  in  the 
SJE.  much  nearer  to  the  coast  than  in  the  N.W.  The  hinterlands 
consist  of  undulating  open  savannahs  rising  into  lulls  and 
mountains,  some  grass-covered,  some  in  dense  forest . 
GefUogy  '.—Guiana  is  formed  almost  entirely  of  gneiss  an<l  crv  ^.tal- 


'Thts  is  the  boundary  generally  accepted;  but  it  is  in  di-i  inc. 

•Sec  C.  B.  Brown  awTj.  G.  5\iiwkins,  Reports  on  thf  Fhym^il, 
DueriMae  and  Ecanume  doloty  of  BrilUh  Guima  (London,  i»>;s) ; 
C  Velain,  "Eaquisse  gMogique  de  la  Guyana  fiangiise  ct  oca 


line  achist.'i  penetrated  by  numerous  dikes  of  di<jritr,  diabase,  &c. 
The  gold  of  llie  plaivr  depiwils  apfxai-,  [i>  1m  ilt  tiwd,  iiul  Initn 
quartz  reefs,  luit  fr  im  the  st liists  and  intrusive  rucks,  the  selvages 
<>f  the  diabas'  Jiki  r-  ^"[.n inns  containing  as  much  as  5  oz.  of 
gold  to  the  ton.  ill  li^lti^h  Guiana  a  aeries  of  conglomerates,  red 
and  white  sandstone  and  red  shale,  tests  upon  the  gneiss  and 
forms  the  remarkable  table-topped  mountains  Koraima,  Kukcnaam, 
iSrc.  The  Imls  are  horizontal,  and  acrordliif;  to  Hrown  and  Sawl;in>, 
three  layers  of  greenstone,  partly  intnisivc  and  partly  conttm- 
por.Tni'<iiis.  ari'  intiTstratiliiHl  with  thp  si  ilimmtary  deposits.  T  hi- 
ate  ijf  iliesr  beds  is  uncertain,  l>ul  tln-v  <'\  nifiilly  corrt-spotui  ultli 
the  similar  scries  which  occurs  in  Brazil,  partly  Palaeozoic  and 
partly  Cretaceous.  In  Dutch  Guiana  there  are  a  few  small  patches 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  Cretaceous  period.  Along  the  coast, 
and  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  liver  valleysi  am  dcpoaita  which  ant 
'  '    '  hide  beds  of  Teitiafy  agew 


bat 

Hittory. — The  coast  of  Guiana  was  sighted  by  Columbus  in 
1498  when  he  discovered  the  island  of  Trinidad  and  the  peninsula 
of  Paria,  and  in  the  following  year  by  .■\lonzo  de  Ojeda  and 
.\mcrigo  Wspucri;  and  in  1500  \'incente  Vancz  Pinion  ventured 
south  of  the  equajor,  and  sailing  north-west  along  the  coast 
discovered  the  Amazon ;  he  is  believed  to  have  also  entered 
some  of  the  other  rivers  of  Guiana,  one  of  which,  now  called 
Oyapork,  is  marked  on  early  maps  as  Rio  PinaoQ.  Little, 
however,  was  known  of  Guiana  until  the  fame  of  tlie  fabled 
golden  dty  Maaoa  or  £1  l>ondo  tempted  adventoicn  to  aploee 
iu  livers  and  fonats.  Ftom  letters  of  theae  eiploieis  fiipand  in 

basstns  du  Parou  et  du  Yart  Affluents  de  rAmasone)  d'aprh  lea 
explorations  du  Dr  Crevamb    Butt.  Soe.  Gferr.  ser.  7,  vol.  vi. 

{Paris,  i8«s).  pp.  453-492  (with  geoloftical  map);  E.  Martin,  Geo- 
logische  Sluditn  uber  NiederUndilch-WrU- Indirn .  auf  GrunA  etrtner 
Untfrsuchunfsreiieri  fLeidcn,  |8S8);  W.  BerRt,  "  Zur  Geojogie 
dcs  CopiK-n  imc-  iind  Ni<  ki  rii  t,ile»  in  Surinam  (llollandisch- 
<Mivana),"  Samml.  d.  Gtol.  Rrithsmus.  (Leiden),  ser.  2,  Bd.  ii. 
Heft  3,  pp.  9i-t6x  (with  3  maps):  and  for  British  Guiana,  the 
official  reports  on  tte  ged«^^  vaiioas  tfitricts,  by  J.  B.  Harnsan, 


C.  W.  Aodema.  H.  I. 


,  piihlhhsd  at  Geomirtown. 
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captand  Sk  Wakcr  Kahifh  was  induced  to  uoend  tbe 
Oiinoco  in  aendi  of  El  Dendo  in  1595,  10  aeod  Lawtence 

Keymis  on  the  same  quest  in  the  following  year,  and  in  161 7 
to  try  once  again,  with  the  same  intrepid  lieutenant,  an  ex- 
pedition fraujilil  with  disa.sicr  for  both  of  tht-m.  As  early  as 
15S0  ihc  Duti-h  hat]  esialilishciJ  a  systematic  trade  with  the 
Spanish  main.  luU  so  I'nr  .'.s  is  known  their  first  voyage  to  Guiana 
was  in  1598.  by  1613  ihey  haei  three  or  four  senlements  on 
the  coast  of  Dcmerara  and  Essequibo,  and  in  alxjut  1616  some 
ZeeUndcrs  !>cttled  on  a  small  island,  called  by  them  Kyk  ober  ot 
("Me  over  all"),  in  the  confluence  ottke  Cuyuni  and  Mazaruni 
fivers.  While  the  Dutch  tnden  wen  struggling  for  a  footing 
in  Essequibo  and  Demertra,  English  and  French  traders  were 
endeavooriag  lo  fom  aettlenenta  on  the  Qynpock  river,  in 
Cayenac  and  to  Sorinaai*  and  bjr  iftja  the  Enpih  had  laife 
inteeetta  la  the  latter  and  the  neadi  Id  Cajnenae.  b  1663 
Charles  tl.  hnied  letters  patent  to  Lord  WiOoui^by  of  Parham 
and  L.iwTcncc  Hyde,  second  son  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  grant- 
ing them  the  district  between  the  Copenam  and  Maroni  rivers, 
a  province  described  as  extending,  from  E.  to  W.  some  uo  m. 
This  cuiuuy  was,  however,  formally  ceded  to  the  Kctlicrkads 
in  1667  by  the  peace  of  Breda,  Great  Kri;ain  taking  possession 
of  New  York.  Meanwhile  the  lJutrh  Uest  India  Compflny. 
formed  in  1621,  had  taken  juMsession  of  Kssetiuiiio,  over  which 
colony  it  exercised  sovereign  rights  until  1791.  In  i6i4  a  D-jith 
settlement  was  effected  in  the  Beibice  river,  and  from  this  grew 
Berbice,  for  a  long  time  a  separate  and  independent  colony. 
In  1657  the  Zeelanders  firmly  established  themselves  in  the 
Pomenon,  Monica  and  Dcaaenn  riven,  aod  by  1674  the  Dutch 
coloaUng  all  the  tenltwy  now  known  as  British  and 
Dutch  Gmiaiia.  TheNevDntdi  West  Indian  Conqmajr,  foaaded 
h  that  year  to  repibce  the  older  company  whini  bid  failed, 
received  Guiana  by  charter  from  the  states-general  in  1682. 
In  the  following  year  the  company  sold  one-third  of  their  territory 
to  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  and  another  third  to  Cornelis  van 
Aerssens,  lord  of  Suiumelsdijk.  The  new  owners  atid  the 
company  incorporated  themselves  as  tbe  Chartered  Society  of 
Surinam,  and  Sommelsdijk  agre<vl  to  fill  the  pmt  of  governor  of 
the  colony  :!t  his  own  I'.xjK-nsc.     The  lucrative  trade  in  slaves 

was  letaioed  by  the  West  Indian  Company,  but  the  society 
could  Import  them  on  its  own  account  by  paying  a  line  to  the 
company.  SommeUdijk's  rule  wss  wise  and  energetic.  He 
repressed  and  pacified  the  iDifian  tribes,  erected  forts  and 
disdpUoed  the  aoMiciy,  oonstnicted  tb*  caiaal  which  bears  bis 
natne,  estaMfdwd  a  Uth  court  of  Justice  and  iniioduced  the 
valuable  aihivalion  of  the  eoooa4iit.  Bat  00  the  17th  of  June 
16BS  he  was  massaoed  hi  a  mutiny  of  the  soldiers.  The''thnd" 
which  Sommelsdijk  possessed  was  offered  by  his  widow  to  William 
III.  of  England,  but  it  was  ultimately  purchased  by  the  city  of 
Amsterdam  for  700.000  il.  The  settlements  in  Essequibo  pro- 
gressed somewhat  slowly,  and  it  was  not  until  immigration  was 
attracted  in  1740  by  offers  to  newcomers  of  free  land  and  ini- 
muiiily  tor  a  decade  from  taxation  thai  anything  like  a  < colony 
could  be  said  to  exist  there.    In  1732  Herhice  placer!  itself  under 

the  pratcctioo  of  the  slates-general  of  Holland  and  was  granted 
a  COnstittttiOD,  and  in  1773  Demerara,  till  then  a  dependency  of 
Esscquilxk,  was  coostituted  as  a  separate  colony.  In  1781  the 
three  colonies,  Demeraia,  Essequibo  and  Berbice.  were  captured 
by  Britidi  privateeis,  and  were  placed  by  Kodney  under  the 
governor  of  Barbados,  hut  la  tjSi  they  were  taken  by  Fnaet, 
then  an  ally  of  the  NcthCflaBds,  and  retafaied  until  the  peace 
of  1 7H3,  when  they  were  restored  to  Holland.  In  1784  Essequiljo 
and  l)einerara  were  placed  under  one  governor,  and  Georgetown 
— then  ailkd  Stabroek — was  fixed  on  as  the  scat  of  governmcin. 
'i  he  next  de<  .:di-  s.tw  a  s^-rii-s  of  struKKles  l.elween  the  colonics 
and  the  Duti  h  West  India  company .  ■is  hicli  etvled  in  the  company 
beinp  wounil  up  and  in  the  three  colonics  l<eing  gciverned  directly 
by  the  slatcs-v;eiier.d.  In  i  '  he  liritish  *gsiin  tiKik  possession, 
and  retaine*!  tlie  rhr<  e  i  idoiucs  until  the  peat  e  of  Amiens  in 
180],  when  they  wea-  once  again  restored  to  Holland,  only  (o 
be  recaptured  by  Great  Britain  in  iteij,  In  wfaich  year  the 
hittoiy  proper  of  British  Guiana  began. 


BrhMr 


L  BRmu  Girulu,  the  only  British  pomeiioiito  8.  Aneiica, 
was  foimaUy  ceded  in  1S14-1815.  The  three  ooihmies  were  in 

consolidated  into  one  colony  divided  into  three 
counties,  Berbfce  extending  from  the  Coreniyn  river 

to  the  .Abary  creek,  Demerara  from  the  Abary  to  the 
Bocrasiric  <reek,  Ksscquibo  from  the  Biw:rasirie  lo  the  Venez- 
uelan frontier.  This  boundary-line  betwetii  British  (.ui.ina 
and  Venezuela  was  for  many  years  the  wibject  of  dt&putc.  The 
Dutch,  while  British  (juiana  was  in  their  |><>5Session,  claimed  the 
whole  watershed  oi  the  Essequibo  river,  while  the  Venezuelans 
asserted  that  the  Sptanish  province  of  Guayaiui  had  extended 
up  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Esseqtiibo.  In  1840  Sir  Robert 
Schomburgk  had  suggested  a  demarcation,  afterwards  known 
as  the  "  Schombui^  line  "}  and  subsequently,  thau|^  no 
agnwment  waa  arrived  at,  certain  modifications  were  made  in 
this  Ihitish  fbim.  b  iSM  the  CQVORanient  of  Great  Britain 
dedaied  that  it  would  thenceforward  exendse  jurisdiction  up  to 
and  within  a  boundary  known  as  "  the  modified  Schomburgk. 
line."  Outpostt  were  located  at  points  on  this  line,  and  for  some 
years  duiatiese  police  attd  \  enezuelan  soldiers  faced  one  another 
across  the  .•Vinacura  ctcck  in  the  (iriiioto  mouth  and  at  ^'u^uan 
up  the  Cuyuni  river.  In  1897  the  dispute  formed  the  subject 
of  a  message  to  ronj^pss  from  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  coii.sequence  of  this  int I'rvent ion  the  matter  was  sub- 
mitted to  an  intcrualiunai  commission,  whose  award  was  bsued 
at  Paris  in  1899  (see  Venezuela).  By  this  decision  neither 
party  gained  its  extreme  claim,  the  line  laid  down  dificriog 
but  Bttle  ftom  the  original  Schomburgk  line.  The  demarcation 
waa  at  onec  undertaken  by  a  joint  oommission  appomted  by 
Venenieto  and  Biithh  Gwbnia  and  waa  completed  in  1904. 
It  WIS  not  found  practicable,  oeriiui  to  the  impaaeahle  natufe 
of  the  country,  to  lay  down  on  earth  that  part  of  the  boundary 
fixed  by  the  Paris  award  between  the  head  of  the  Wenarnu  creek 
and  the  summit  of  Mt.  Rorajma,anil  the  boundary  com mitsioners 
suggested  a  deviation  to  folkiw  the  watersheds  of  the  Caroni, 
Cuyuni  and  Mazaruni  rivers,  a  suggestion  acceixed  by  the  two 
governments.  In  igo:  the  delimitation  of  the  boundary  between 
British  Guiana  and  lirazil  was  referred  to  tlie  aibilrution  of  the 
kin>;  of  Italy,  and  by  his  reward,  i.ssued  in  June  ii>o.l,  iht  sub- 
stantial area  ia  dispute  was  conceded  to  British  Guiana.  The 
work  of  demarcation  has  since  been  carried  out. 

Toitms,  (rc. — Tbe  capital  of  British  Gtuana  is  Geocgctown,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Denerata  nvcr,  on  its  right  hajik,  with  a 
popubttion  of  aibout  50^000.  Mew  Amsterdam,  am  the  ri^ 
haut  of  the  Berbice  river,  has  a  popnlatiioa  of  about  7500. 
Baehpaaiemm  a  mnyoc  and  tow  comcil,  with  natatory  powers 
to  hapoM  rates.  There  are  nineteen  inoorporated  vUiages,  and 
ten  other  locally  governed  areas  known  as  country  districts,  the 
affairs  of  which  are  controlled  by  local  authorities,  known  as 
village  councils  and  country  authorities  respectively. 

Poput'.utiit.  1  he  census  of  i8oi  gave  the  population  of 
Ilritish  tiuiana  .xs  r7.S,5.'8.  There  was  no  census  taken  in  ic.-ot. 
Hy  otTicial  eslimatc-s  the  population  at  the  end  of  1904  was 
ioi,');,;.  Of  these  some  i:;o,ooo  were  negroes  and  134,000 
it^st  Indians;  4300  were  Europeans,  other  than  Portuguese, 
estimated  at  about  11,600,  and  some  30,000  of  mixed  race. 
The  aborigines — Arawaks,  Can'bs.  NVapfstanas,  Warraws,  fltc— 
who  numbered  about  lo.ooo  in  1891,  arc  now  estimated  at 
about  6500.  In  1904  the  binb-tate  for  tbe  whole  colony  was 
30-3  per  1000  and  Uie  death-rate  i8>fl. 


stci/  Cr/trraphy.—TUc  surf.ice  fe.itures  of 
n-  diviiiid  roiighly  into  four  reeion*:  firist. 


Rtitivli  Cuiana 
tfie  alluvial  sca- 

1  IkI  iw  the  level  of  hi)^1i-w;atcr ;  sccondU',  the  forest 
.dcn^  the  rivers  but  rising  into  undulatiDE  lands  and 


ni.i>  111 
b'i.ird.  ti,u  a; 
bck,  swamp;. 

hills  betwd  u  tiiciii  :  thirdly,  the  uvannaht  in  and  iaEuid  of  tke 

f'irf»t  belt.  <  iiA,it,>rt  t.tblc-lands,  graiw«»vefed  and  practically 
trei-tcs-;  and  fourthly,  the  mount  ain  ntn'fc*.  The  eastern  portion 
l  it  the  ccil(?nv.  from  the  scuri  roi  its  two  l.ir^est  rivers,  the  C  (jii-e.i\  o 
.inci  K»»t*itith<..  i=i  a  rtiu^h  incline*!  plain,  Martin^;  .ii  voitie  goo  it. 
abovr  sea  l<-v  I  ;ii  idc  source  of  the  Takutu  ir.  the  west,  but  only 
some  400  at  that  of  the  Corcntyn  in  the  »Tst.  and  sinning  down 
craduaMy  to  the  low  alluvial  flats  about  3  (t.  Mow  nigh-«'ater 
line.  The  eastern  iKirt  is  ucnefally  forested;  the  western  is  aa 
almoet  level  ■ivannah,  with  woadlafld*  along  tbe  riven.  The 
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IKirthern  portion  of  British  Guiana,  the  alluvial  flats  allucleci  to 
already,  con^i!>ts  of  a  Huviomarine  deposit  extending  inUnd  from 
35  m.  to  30  m.,  gradually  riaiog  to  abotit  la  ft.  al»ve  hiuh-watcr 
mark  and  ending  against  uda  01  Mndy  clay,  the  residua  of  igneous 
rocks  decomposed  in  silu,  which  form  an  extensive  undubtidg 
region  risini;  to  150  ft.  above  the  sea  and  stretching  bade  to  the 
forest ■covcrt'd  hilld.  Roughly  pjir.ilK!  to  the  existing  coatt-linc  are 
narrow  rctts  of  s;ind  and  soa-shclU,  which  are  dunes  indicating  the 
trend  of  former  limits  of  the  sea,  and  stitl  farther  back  are  the 
ktalier  "  aand  hiUi,"  hills  of  graaite  or  diatwae  with  a  thick  atratum 
of  mane  white  sand  auperimpoaed.  Prom  the  ooaat-line  aeawards 
the  ocean  deepens  very  gradually,  and  at  low  tide  extcDflive  flats 
of  sand  and  o(  mixed  clay  and^niid  (called  locally  "  caddy  ")  are 
left  \n\rir,  ilu-se  flats  being  at  times  covered  with  a  deposit  of  thin 
drift  mud. 

Two  great  parallel  mountain  systenu  cross  the  colony  from  W. 
to  E.,  the  greater  being  that  of  the  Pacaraina  and  Merumi  Mta.. 
and  the  mser  including  the  Kanuku  Mts.  (3000  ft^,  while  the 
Acarai  Mts.,  a  densdy-woodcd  range  riiiiig  to  asoo  it.,  form  the 
(outhcrn  boundary  of  British  Guiana  and  the  watershed  between 
the  E!««c<iuibo  .ind  the  Amazon.  These  mountain*  rise  generally 
in  a  succcstion  of  terrace*  and  broad  platejus,  with  steep  or  even 
sheer  sandstone  escarpments.  They  arc  mostly  flat-topped,  and 
their  averaK  bcigbt  ia  about  3900  ft.  The  Pluanuma  Mts.,  how^ 
em,  fcacfaWjS  it.  at  Roraima,  and  the  latter  remarkable  mountain 
rises  as  a  perpendicular  wall  of  red  rock  1500  ft.  in  height  springing 
out  of  the  forcat<lad  slopes  below  the  summit,  and  w.^s  con^idi  rcd 
inaccessible  until  in  Oeccmber  1884  Messrs  ini  Thurn  and  Perkinsi 
foumi  a  If  dsc  by  which  the  top  could  be  rcai  tud.  The  summit  is 
a  table-land  wme  12  »q.  m.  in  area.  Mt.  Kukeiuiam  is  of  similar 
structure  and  also  rises  above  8500  ft.  Other  conspicuous  summits 
(about  7000  ft.)  are  Iwalkarima,  Eluwarima,  Ilutipu  and  Waiaka- 
lliapa.  The  southern  portion  of  the  Pacaraima  range  comprises 
mtged  Mis  and  rock-strewn  vnlWs,  but  (o  the  N.,  where  the  sand- 
stone assumes  the  table-shaped  form,  there  are  dense  forests,  and 
the  ■v<.'mry  is  of  extraordinary  grandeur.  Waterfalls  frequently 
descend  the  cliffs  from  a  great  height  (nearly  3000  ft.  sheer  at 
Roraima  and  Kukenaam).  The  sanostone  formation  can  be  traced 
from  the  northern  Pacaraima  range  on  the  N.W.  to  the  Corentyn 
in  the  S.E.  It  is  traversed  in  places  bv  dikes  and  sills  of  diabase  or 
dolcftte,  while  bossea  of  more  or  less  altered  gabbro  rise  through  it. 
The  surface  of  a  large  part  of  the  colnny  is  composed  of  gneiss,  and 
of  xi»-is!^se  granite,  which  is  >ccri  in  ^ar^ji;  water-worn  boisi-s  in  tlii- 
river  beds.  Intrusive  granite  is  of  somewhat  rare  occurrence; 
where  found,  it  gives  rise  to  loiw  low  rolls  of  hilly  country  and  to 
cataracts  in  the  riveia.  Extensive  areas  of  the  country  consist  of 
quartz-porphyry,  porphyritea  and  felstonc,  and  of  man  or  less 
achistine  rocKs  derived  from  them.  These  rocks  are  daady  con- 
nected with  the  gncissose  granites  and  gneiss,  and  there  are  reasons 
for  bi  lii  vini;  that  the  latter  arc  the  deep-seated  portions  of  thein 
and  are  only  visible  where  they  have  been  exposed  by  denudation. 
Long  ranges  of  hills,  varying  in  elevation  from  a  few  hundreds  to 
from  2000  It.  to  3000  ft.,  traverse  the  plains  of  the  gneiisose  districts. 
These  are  cauaed  either  by  old  intnuiana  of  diabase  and  gabbro 
which  haw  anderttone  modiflcations,  or  by  later  ones  fif  dolcrite. 
These  ranges  are  of  high  imj^wrtance,  as  the  rocks  comprising  them 
arc  the  main  s<jurce  of  gold  in  British  Guiana. 

Rivers. — The  principal  physical  features  tA  British  Guiana  are 
Its  rivers  and  their  branches,  which  form  one  vast  network  of 
waterways  all  over  it,  and  are  the  principal,  indeed  practically  the 
only,  highways  inland  from  the  coast.  Chief  among  them  aie  the 
Waini,  tne  Esscquibo,  and  its  tributaries  the  Mazaruni  and  Cuyunl, 
the  I)emerara,  thr  licrliice  and  the  Corentyn.  The  Esscquibo 
rises  in  the  .\.<ir;n  Mt-i-,  in  o'  .(i'  N.  .and  .ib<i;;t  f<y>  ((.  .idove  tht' 
sea,  and  flows  northwards  for  about  600  m.  until  it  discharges  itself 
into  the  ocean  bv  an  i~tuary  nearly  15  m.  in  width.  In  this 
csttiary  are  several  l.ir^c  and  fertile  islands,  on  four  of  which  sugar 
used  to  be  grown.  Now  but  one,  Wakenaam,  can  boast  of  a  factor> 
The  Esscquibo  can  be  entered  only  by  craft  drawing  less  than 
20  ft.  and  is  naxngable  for  these  vi?.sels  for  not  more  than  50  m., 
it.-.  snl>M  iiuent  course  upwaril>  Ix  inj;  fii<iiii  ntly  broken  by  <ai.iraiti 
and  rapioii.  Some  7  m.  below  the  firi^t  scries  of  rapids  U  is  joined 
by  the  Maaaruni,  itself  joined  by  the  CuYuni  some  4  m.  farther  yp. 
It  has  a  remarkable  course  from  its  source  m  the  Merumc  Mountains, 
about  3400 ft. above  the  sea.  It  flows  first  south,  then  west,  north- 
west, north,  and  finally  Mjuth-east  tu  within  20  m.  of  its  own  soun  >'. 
forming  many  6nc  falls,  and  its  course  thereafter  is  still  ver\' tortuous. 
In  4'  N.  and  58°  \V.,  the  E!>s<-quit)o  is  joined  by  the  Kupununi, 
which,  rising  in  a  savannah  at  the  foot  of  the  Karawaimento  Mts., 
has  a  florthcrly  and  easterly  ooune  of  fully  soo  m.  In  3'  37'  N. 
the  Awatictua  joins  the  Rupununi,  and  by  tnis  tributary  tne  Pirara, 
a  tributary  of  the  Amazon,  may  be  reached, — an  example  of  the 
hitereitlnK  series  of  ilabot  connecting  nearly  all  S.  American  rivers 
with  one  another.  Another  large  tnbutar>'  of  the  Essctiuibo  is  the 
Potaro,  on  which,  at  1130  ft-  alxivc  sea-lovil  and  in  5   K'  N.  and 

e*  19'  W.,  is  the  celebrated  Kaieteur  fall,  diM;ov<ered  in  1870  by  .Mr 
Barrington  Brown  while  cnfand  on  a  tfakialfal  aumy.  This 
fall  is  pmduoed  by  the  river  flowiag  bom  a  taWslaadl  of  aamlttonc 
and  oonglomerate  into  a  deep  vallqr  In  ft.  beiov,  Forthe  first 
741  ft.  tha  watar  falls  aa  a  pcrpendiailw  eoluiMii  thHwe  at  a  iioplflg 


ratar.tct  to  the  still  reach  below.  The  river  kx)  yds.  atnjve  the  fall 
is  about  400  ft.  wide,  while  the  actual  wati  rw.iv  nf  the  fall  its»'lf 
varies  from  I20ft.  in  dry  weather  to  nearK  ^ki  ft  in  rainv  Matins. 
The  Kaieteur,  which  it  took  Mr  Brown  a  fortnight  tc  reach  from 
the  coast,  can  now  be  reached  on  the  fifth  day  from  Georgetown. 
.\mong  other  considerable  tributaries  of  the  Esscc)uibo  are  the 
Sifxiruni,  Burro-Burro,  Rewa.  Kuyuwini  and  Kassi-Kudji.  The 
Drtnerara  rivi  r,  the  head-waters  of  which  are  known  only  to  Indiaoa, 
rises  pnjbably  tvcar  5°  N.,  and  after  a  winding  northerly  course  of 
some  200  m.  enters  the  ocean  in  6*  50'  N.  and  5«°  20'  \V'.  A  bar 
of  mud  and  sand  prevents  the  entrance  of  vessels  drawing  nrare 
than  19  ft.  The  river  is  from  its  mouth,  which  is  nearly  3  m.  wide, 
navigable  for  70  m.  to  all  vessels  which  can  enter.  The  Berbicc 
river  rises  in  about  3"  40'  N  ,  anfl  in  3°  53'  N.  is  within  9  m.  of  the 
Kssequilho.  A\  its  nmiiih  it  is  atxiut  2}  m.  wide,  and  is  navigable 
for  vc?«sel»  drawing  not  more  than  12  ft.  for  about  105  m.  and  for 
vessels  drawing  not  more  than  7  ft.  for  fully  1 75  m.  Theme  upwards 
it  is  broken  by  great  cataracts.  I  he  Canie  creek  ioins  the  Berbice 
river  close  to  the  aaa,  Tha  Cotaatyn  nver  nscs  m  1°  48'  30'  N.. 
about  140  m.  E.  Of  the  Essequibo,  and  flowing  northwards  enters 
the  .\tlantic  by  an  estuary  some  I4  m.  w  iiic.  t  he  divide  between  its 
ht  aii-v. ati  I s  .Til  l  ilhiM-  it  streams  belonguii;  to  the  .\mazon  system 
is  only  some  400  ft.  in  elevation.  It  is  navigable  for  about  150  m  . 
some  of  the  reaches  being  of  great  width  an<l  IkmuIv.  The  up|xr 
reaches  arc  broken  by  a  series  of  great  cataracts,  some  of  which, 
until  the  diK-overy  of  Kaieteur,  Wtrs  believed  to  be  the  grandest  in 
British  Guiana.  Among  other  rivers  an  the  Pomeroon,  Moruca 
and  tJarima,  while  several  large  strcam-i  or  creeks  fall  directly  into 
the  .-Vtlantic,  the  largest  Iwing  the  .Abarv,  Maliaicony  and  Mahaica, 
between  Berbice  and  Demerara,  and  the  fiocrasiric  between  Demerara 
and  Essequibo.  The  colour  of  the  water  of  the  rivers  and  creeks 
i»  in  general  a  dark  brown,  caused  by  the  infusion  of  vegetable 
matter,  but  where  the  streams  run  for  a  long  hu^m^  through 
savannahs  thev  are  of  a  milky  colour. 

Climate. — The  climate  is.  as  tropical  countries  go,  not  unhe.ilthy. 
Malarial  fevi  is  an  ;  iiniiriiMi  l  iir  ]:ri-vei'.;ible;  and  phthisis  is  pre- 
valent, not  Ix-cauee  the  climate  is  unsuitable  to  sufferers  from 
pulmonary  complaints,  but  because  of  the  ignorance  of  the  common 
people  of  the  elementary  principles  of  hygiene,  an  ignorance  which 
the  state  is  endeavouring  to  lessen  by  includirig  the  teaching  of 
h>f;iene  in  the  syllabus  of  the  primary  schcxils.  The  temperature  is 
uniform  on  the  coast  for  the  ten  months  from  October  to  July,  the 
regular  .\.E.  tr.idc  wmris  keeping  it  down  to  an  average  ol  Ho°  K. 
In  .August  and  Scntember  the  trades  die  away  and  the  heat  becomes 
oppresMve.  In  tne  interior  the  nights  arc  cold  and  damp.  Hurri- 
canes, indeed  even  strong  galcs^  are  unknown;  a  tidal  wave  is  an 
impossibility;  and  the  nature  Of  the  aoU  of  the  coa-tt  Lindit  renders 
earthriuakes  practically  haiiiilus.  Qocasionally  there  are  severe 
drougnts,  and  the  rains  are  sometimes  unduly  prolonged,  but 
usually  the  year  i^  rli  :irl\  divided  into  two  wet  and  two  dry  seasons. 
The  long  wet  season  bi  f;ins  in  mid-April  and  lasts  until  mid-August. 
The  long  dry  season  is  from  September  to  the  last  week  in  Noveinbcr. 
December  and  January  constitute  the  short  rainy  season,  and 
February  and  March  the  sboct  dry  SBasOTi  The  niafall  varies 
greatly  in  different  parte  of  the  cohmy;  on  the  coast  h  aweragea 
about  80  in-  annually. 

Flora. — Thi  \(>;ctation  is  most  luxuriant  and  its  growth  p<!r- 
petual.  Indigenous  trees  and  plants  abound  in  the  utmost  variety, 
while  many  exotica  have  rcadilv  adapted  themselves  to  local  con- 
ditions. Along  the  coast  is  a  belt  of  couritla  and  mangrove — the 
bark  of  the  latter  being  used  for  tanning— forming  a  natural  barrier 
to  the  inroads  of  the  sea,  but  one  which — wry  unwisely — has  been 
in  parts  almost  ruined  to  allow  of  dirwt  drainage.  The  vast  forests 
afford  an  almost  inexhaustible  su[i.:i'>  of  valuable  timbers;  green- 
heart  and  mora,  largely  used  in  shipbuilding  and  for  wharves  and 
<lix  k  and  lock  gates;  sUvefbaHy,  yinding  nagnificent  planks  for  all 
kinds  of  boats;  and  cabinet  woods,  stich  as  cedar  and  crabwood. 
1'here  may  be  seen  grnt  trees,  struggling  for  life  one  with  the 
<  it  her,  cox-ered  with  orchids— some  of  great  Deauty  and  value— and 
drLiped  with  falling  liatiat  and  vines.  Giant  palms  fringe  the  river- 
banks  and  l>reak  the  monotony  of  the  mass  of  smaller  foliage. 
Many  of  the  trees  yield  gums,  oils  and  febrifuges,  the  bullet  tree 
being  bled  extensively  for  Mela,  a  gum  used  latfely  in  the  manu- 
facture of  beltiflft.  Valuable  varieties  of  rubber  nave  also  been 
fiiund  in  several  «SatrictS»aild since  early  in  1905  have  attracted  the 
at  mention  irf  cxpeits  from  abnad.  On  the  coast  plantains,  bananas 
and  mangoes  grow  readilv  and  are  larK:c1v  iise<J  for  fixxl.  while 
several  districts  are  admiral'K  ai.ia()ted  to  the  growth  ot  linur,. 
Oranges,  pineapples,  star-appies,  granadilLas,  guavas  are  among  the 
fruits;  Indian  com,  cas.'siva,  yams,  eddoes,  tannias,  sweet  poutoes 
and  ochroes  are  among  the  vegetables,  while  innumerable  varieties 
of  pcpiiers  are  grown  and  used  in  large  quantities  by  all  classes. 
The  dainty  avocado  pear,piirple  and  green,  grows  readily.  In  the 
lagoons  and  trenches  many  \'arieties  of  water-lilies  grow  wild,  the 
largest  Ijcing  the  famous  I  iitoria  reeia. 

raamt.— Guiana  is  full  of  wild  animals,  birds,  insects  and 
reptiles.  Among  the  wild  animaU,  one  and  all  nocturnal,  are 
the  miponrrie  or  tapir,  manatee,  acouri  and  labba  (both  «*• 
oeUent  eating),  sioth,  ant-cater,  armadiUok  several  kinds  of  deer, 
bahooaa,  aoHi^  aad  the  puoa  aad  jagaar.  Hw  hat  ia  sgen 
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(rc<iuently  down  on  the  cnast,  atlractetl  from  the  forest  by  the 
cattle  gra^iri^  un  ihe  front  and  Ikiick  pasture  u(  the  ei!>tati'S. 

Among  the  birds  may  be  mentioned  the  carrion  crow  (.in  inv.ihialile 
scavenger).  viciasA  and  muscovy  duclu,  »nipe.  teal,  plover,  pigeon, 
the  uliii^oitou*  ki»kadee  or  au'esl  qut  dH,  a  siMxie!!  of  shrike — his 
name  derived  from  his  shrill  call — the  canary  and  the  twa-twa, 
b•^lh  rh.irming  whistlers.  These  are  all  founil  m  tlie  f<l.^^^.  In  the 
forest  .ire  itiaain  (|x.irlridne I,  maroudi  (wilil  iurki  \  1,  ifii  beautiful 
bell-bird  with  note  like  a  silver  i^ong.  the  quadrille  bird  with  il» 
tuneful  oft-rcpcatcd  bar,  great  Hocks  o(  macaws  and  pttROt*,  and 
other  birds  of  plumasc  of  almost  indescribable  richncMMd  variety. 
On  ilie  <'oa>l  the  treinhcs  and  cunals  arc  full  of  atliRators,  but  the 
grci;  cayman  is  fouml  only  in  the  rivers  of  the  interior.  .'\mon|{  the 
many  varieties  of  sn.ikes  are  hii,;e  rc>ii.iirii  (in«5  camoudies,  deadiv 
bushma»ter!i,  lali.irri.i-  and  nui  r-M  1  k'  3,  .Air.ont;  uUv.r  ri  |)tili'?» 
are  the  two  large  lizards,  the  salumjx^^nta  (an  active  enemy  of  the 
barn-door  fowl),  and  the  iKuaiu,  whofe  ileth  when  cooked  iwniblw 
tender  chicken.  The  rivers,  atreams  and  trendiM  aboand  with 
fi^hev.  crabs  and  shrimps,  the  amount  of  the  lattW  COnfttOWd  being 
enurmous,  running;  Into  tons  weekly  a»  the  COOlice  HW  them  ill  their 
curries  and  the  blacks  in  their  foo-foo. 

GoternmciU  and  Administration. — Executive  power  is  vested 
in  a  fovemor,  who  is  advised  in  all  administrative  matters  by 
u  encative  ooiincil,  fonmiing  of  five  official  and  three  un- 
oflidalmenibeniioiiiiiiated  by  the  crown.  Legialative«iitliority 
b  vested  in  the  Omnt  of  Policy,  conafatinf  «f  the  flovcnar,  who 
pnaidcs  and  without  whose  pcrmiMioD  no  legation  can  be 
initiated,  seven  other  official  membenand  right  elected  members. 
This  body  has,  however,  no  financial  authority,  all  taxation  ,ind 
expenditure  beiriK  iie:',l;  with  hy  the  Coniljined  Coun,  tonsi.sting 
01  the  Court  of  I'oltcy  conihiiuii  with  six  financial  rcfiresenlalives. 
The  elected  members  of  the  Court  of  Policy  and  the  tinanciai 
representatives  arc  elected  by  their  several  constituencies  for 
tne  years.  Qualitication  for  the  Court  of  I'olicy  is  the  owner- 
ship, or  possession  under  lease  for  a  term  of  twenty-one  years, 
of  eighty  acns  of  land,  of  which  at  least  forty  acres  aie  under 
cultivation,  or  of  house  property  to  the  value  of  $7500.  A 
financial  representative  must  be  similarly  qualified  Off  be  in 
receipt  of  a  dear  inoHiie  of  not  leia  than  £300  per  annum. 
Every  male  li  entitkd  to  be  ngiiterBd  ai  a  voter  who  (in  addition 
to  the  usual  formal  qualifications)  ovw  (dniog  rix  aMntln  prior 
to  registration)  three  acres  of  land  In  cnlthratioB  or  a  house  of 
the  annu.-il  rental  or  value  of  £20;  or  is  a  secured  tenant  for 
not  less  than  three  years  of  six  acres  of  land  in  cultivation  or 
for  one  year  of  a  house  of  £40  rental;  or  has  an  income  of  not 
less  than  £100  per  anniim;  or  has  during  the  previous  twelve 
months  paid  £4,  3s.  -id.  in  dircc  t  Luxation.  Residence  in  the 
cleiloral  district  lor  si.x  month.s  prior  to  registration  is  coupled 
with  the  last  two  alleriialivc  qualilications.  Plural  voting  is 
legal  but  no  plumping  is  allowed.  The  combined  court  is  by 
this  constitution,  which  was  granted  in  i8gi,  allowed  the  use 
of  all  revenues  due  to  the  crown  in  return  for  a  civil  list  voted 
far  a  term  now  fixed  at  three  years.  English  is  the  official  and 
common  langnsge.  The  Rooian-Dtttch  law,  modified  by  ordcrs- 
bt-councfl  and  bcal  statutes*  governs  actions  m  the  civil  courts, 
but  the  cfhaiBil  Imr  la  ftandedon  that  of  England.  Ma^is 
trates  have  in  civil  eases  fntiiAction  up  to  £20,  while  an  appc.il 
lies  from  their  decisions  in  any  criminal  or  civil  case.  The 
supreme  court  consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  two  puisne  judges, 
and  has  various  jiirisdiLtions.  The  full  court,  ciin<i:-ting  of  the 
three  judges  or  any  l«o  of  them,  has  jurisdirlion  over  all  civil 
matters,  but  an  appeal  lies  to  Ilis  Majesty  in  privy  council  in 
cases  involving  £500  and  upwards.  A  single  judge  sits  in  in- 
solvency, in  actions  invoUn'ng  not  over£.;20,  and  in  appeals  from 
magistrates'  decisions.  The  appeal  full  court,  consisting  of 
three  judges,  sits  to  hear  appeak  from  decisions  of  a  single  judge 
in  the  limited  dvil,  appeUate  and  insolvency  courts.  Criminal 
courts  are  held  four  tunes  a  year  in  cadi  ooua^,  a  single  judge 
presfaiing  ia  each  court.  A  court  cf  crown  cases  reserved  is 
formed  by  the  three  jodgcSt  of  whom  two  fom  a  quorum  pro- 
vided the  chief-justice  is  one  of  the  two.  There  an  no  imperial 
troops  now  stationed  In  British  Guiana,  but  there  is  a  semi- 
military  police  force,  a  small  militia  and  two  companies  of 
volunteers.  The  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Scotland 
are  both  established,  and  gcantfr4n-aid  an  afan  given  to  the 


Roman  Catholic  and  Wcslqnui  duitcihes  and  to  seversl  other 

denominations. 

The  revenue  and  exjx'nditurc  now  each  amount  annually  to  an 
average  of  a  little  over  £500.000.  Ali<jut  one-half  of  the  revenue  li 
produced  by  import  duties,  and  about  £90,000  by  excise.  The 
public  debt  on  the  ^ist  of  March  I{||05  stood  at  £989,630. 

The  »y*«em  of  primary  education  i»  denomtlUtioMll  and  It  mainly 
supported  from  the  general  revenue.  During  1904-1905,  313  schooU 
received  Rrant.s-in-.iid  amounting  to  £23.500,  the  average  cost  per 
.M  iKjl.ir  l>eing  a  little  over  £1.  The>e  >;r,iiits  are  calculated  on  the 
results  of  examinations  hild  iitimi.il'.y,  an  alluwance  v.tr\ing  from 
4s.  4jd.  to  iM.  ojd.  being  made  for  each  pa.Ls  in  reading,  writing, 
.iriilinietic,  school-garden  work,  oatuie  Study,  singing  and  driU, 
i;ni;lish.  geography,  elementary  hygiene  and  sewing.  Secondary 
i  iliii  ,niij!>  IS  provided  in  Georgetown  at  some  private  establishments, 
.itnj  for  boys  at  Queen's  College,  an  undenominational  government 
institution  where  the  cours»'  of  instruction  is  the  same  as  at  a  public 
.school  in  p.ngland,  and  the  b<i>s  are  ijrejurid  lor  ilie  Canibridfic 
local  examinations,  on  the  result  of  which  annually  depend  the 
Guiana  scholarship-yvpen  to  bmsaad  girls,  and  canying  amuvenily 
or  professional  training  in  Englana— and  two  acnolsrsliips  at 
Queen's  College. 

Induslnes  and  Trade.  At  the  end  of  the  third  decade  of  the 
19th  century  the  principal  ex|xirts  were  sugar,  rum.  molasses,  cOttOO 
and  coffee.  In  1S30,  9,5<hi,i«ki  lb  of  c  iflee  were  s»  nt  abroad,  but 
after  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  it  almost  ceased  as  an  czpofti 
and  the  little  that  is  now  grown  is  practically  entirely  oomuiaed 
in  the  colony.  The  cultivation  of  cottori  ceased  in  1844,  andt  iwt 
for  a  shiirt  revival  during  the  ,\mcrican  civil  war,  has  never  prospered 
since.  Efforts  have  licen  made  to  resuscitate  its  growth,  but  the 
exjxriments  of  the  iJiwrd  of  .\j;rienlt:ni  !.,ive  dfiK  shown  that  Sea 
Ulae.d  cotton  is  not  .nl.ijitable  to  !i,»Lal  ,  m  Ir.i  inr..  .md  ili.it  no 
iillur  known  vsiriety  can  as  yet  be  rccummended.  To-day  the 
principal  cxjurts  are  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  molaiKuit — a  cattle  fonl 
made  from  molasses— gold,  timber,  balata,  shingles  and  cattle. 
The  annu.il  value  of  the  total  exports  is  just  under  £2.000,000,  of 
which  about  two-thirds  go  to  Great  Uritamand  Hritish  ijossessions. 
The  cultivation  of  rice  has  made  great  slriiks  in  reient  years,  and, 
where  difficulties  of  drainage  and  irrigati^jn  can  be  econonucally 
overcome,  promises  to  increase  rapidly.  In  1873.  32,000,000  lb  uf 
rice  were  imported,  whereas  in  1904-1905,  the  quantity  imported 
having  fallen  to  20,500.000  Ih.  there  were  over  18.000  acres  under 
rice  cultivation,  and  exporlation,  princijally  to  the  British  West 
Indies,  hisd  l  uruinencixl.  The  cultivation  of  the  sugar  rane,  and  its 
manufacture  into  su^ar  and  its  by-prixUn  is,  .still  remains,  in  spite 
of  numerous  fluctuations,  the  staple  initusiry.  The  proM-iun  ^^  ». 
trustworthy  labour  supply  for  the  estates  is  of  great  imjKirtance, 
and  local  scarcity  has  made  it  necessary  since  1840  to  import  it 
under  a  system  of  indenture.  In  that  year  and  until  1867,  liberated 
-Africans  were  brought  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Havana,  Sierra  Leone 
and  St  Hilrii.i.  ;iiid  in  1^45  systematic  immigration  from  India 
commenced  and  has  since  been  carried  on  annually — save  in  1849- 
1850.  In  1853  immigration  from  China  was  tried,  and  was  earned 
on  by  the  government  from  1859  to  1866,  when  it  ceased  owing  10 
n  conventioa  arranged  at  Peking,  stipulating  that  all  immigranl* 
should  on  the  expiry  of  their  term  of  indenture  he  entitled  to  be  sent 
back  at  the  expense  of  the  colony,  a  li.ifiillty  it  1  Diilt]  nut  afford  to 
incur.  To  re<lure  the  cost  uf  sii)k'i\ isimi  .ind  kindred  cxptn.scs. 
and  consequently  of  the  cane  and  its  manufacture  into  sugar,  the 
jiolicy  of  centralization  has  been  universally  adopteil,  and  f<irty->-ix 
estates  now  produce  as  much  sugar  as  three  times  tliat  number  did 
in  1.H75.  During  recent  years  Canada  has  come  fonraid  as  a  large 
liiiyer  of  Guiana  s  sugar,  and  in  1904-190S  the  oame  amount  went 
ihtre  as  to  the  Cnited  States,  in  each  case  over  44.000  tons,  whereas 
in  IV'U  1902  the  I'nitetl  States  took  Ss.ixx)  tuns  and  Canada  under 
8o<x>  tons.  Practically  all  the  rum  and  molascuil  go  to  England, 
and  the  molasst's  to  Holland  and  Portuguc-sc  possessions.  The  l.miU 
on  the  coast  and  on  the  river  banks  up  to  the  sand  hill.s  are  of  marked 
fertility,  and  can  produce  almo5<t  any  tropical  ve>;etable  or  fruit. 
Cultivation,  however,  save  on  the  sugar,  coffee  and  cocoa  estates, 
and  by  a  few  exce|)lional  small  farmers,  is  carricxl  un  in  a  hai>li.i/.ird 
and  half-hearted  manner,  and  the  pml  li  tn  uf  a>;ricuUural  develop- 
ment is  one  of  great  difficulty  for  (he  government.  Much  of  the 
|>rivately-owned  land  is  not  beneficially  occupied,  and  in  many  cases 
It  is  not  poaaiblc  even  to  Icam  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  though  there 
arc  vast  tracts  of  uncultix-atcd  crown  land  where  a  large  farm  or  a 
small  hoineslead  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  acquiied,  the  difficulties 
involved  in  dearin:.;,  draining,  and  in  some  cases  of  protecting  it  by 
dams,  are  |in.'hi':ril i\ e  to  A',  tut  the  exceptionally  di'iiTrnined. 

Pros|Kcling  for  %<M  began  in  1880,  and  from  1884  to  f^i(-i,Si|4 
the  output,  chiefly  from  alluvial  workings,  increased  from  2',o  m. 
to  nearly  idO.ooo  oz.  annually.  The  industry  then  received  a  m  rii>u» 
check  by  the  failure  of  several  miasSi  and  for  nearly  a  decade  was 
ahnost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  small  tributor,  known  locally  as 
a  jxjrk-knocker.  Tln  rc  has  lieen  some  rc\  iva!,  chiefly  ilue  to  fdn  iK'n 
enterprise.    .\l  Oiii.i:  un  the  ll-^equil")  risii  .1  tririii.in  syr'.dieate 

worked  a  large  concet>.«ion  on  the  hydraulic  process  of  placer  mining 
with  ooosiderabla  aaccem,  and  maie  recently  took  to  drcdguig  on  iti 
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Rata.  In  the  Punifll  (a  tflbutaty  of  the  Maxwnni)  Aflwrican  cnpita- 
IUt»,  working  the  Peters'  mine,  iia%-c  cstablishLtl  their  workinK»  tu  a 
Cuii»i<ierabl«;  depth,  beii<ie»  constructine  a  road,  6u  m.  in  length, 
from  Kartabo  |]oint,  at  the  cnn(1iic':if  ('  nf  !li<>  f.iiyiir.;  aivi  Mazaruni, 
to  the  Punini  nvcr  opposite  th<j  mine.    Ar\  •  ml.i  .ue  started 

dredcinK  in  the  Conawaniok,  a  tributary  ot  the  Eswquibo.  The 
larlaapM  gaU  dulrictt  «n  on  tlw  EijiajiHw  umi  lu  tiitNMuies— 
tbe  chief  DddK  the  Cuyuni.  Maxanmi«  Potaio  and  CoMWiraok— 
tnd  on  the  Darima,  Barama  and  Waiai  river*  in  the  mwth-Weat 
di^lricl.  There  have  been  smaller  woridngB,  ntqatly  unwewfui, 
in  the  Demerara  and  Berbicc  rivers. 

Diamonds  and  other  prL-t;oiis  -.trinui  have  Liwri  fuiirnl  in  small 
quaiiiutics,  and  &incc  I<>cio  efforts  have  been  made  to  extend  the 
oiiiput,  nearly  1 1  ,a«o  csnte  weight  of  dhuiKHKle  being  expon«d  in 
1904.  But  though  the  amatl  ftoiw*  found  were  of  ((ood  wnter,  the 
coat  of  transport  to  the  diamond  fields,  on  the  Mazaruni  river,  was 
heavy,  and  after  1904  the  industry  declined.  Laws  dealing  with 
gold  and  precious  stones  )^;^^^.^  ^■^  in  1H80,  1886  and  1887,  and  regula- 
tions in  l8}>9,  wen-  ci>d^fii  <l  in  uyi;  .i:>il  amended  in  1905. 

Timber  is  cut,  and  batata  and  rubber  collected,  from  crown  lands 
bylioence*iiMicdframt)i^4cpnrtmentafL8nd»and  Mines.  Wood- 
cnttinK,  save  on  cancenione  held  by  a  local  company  owning  an 
op-COUntiy  line  of  railway  connecting  the  Demcrara  and  E&sequibo 
nvcn,  is  limited  to  those  parts  of  the  forest  which  arc  close  to  the 
tower  strt'trhf"-  of  thf  rivorf!  .ind  rrpvks.  thp  overland  haiifrigp  nf 
the  hcMvv  Il>hs  \_w\i\K  ixifli  <lit7ii  tilt  and  i-t«ily,  while  tr-uispurr 
through  the  upper  reaches  of  the  rivers  is  impossible  on  account  of 
the  loajgr  cataracta  and  rapids.  The  aveiage  annual  value  of  im- 
ports ia  £1,800,000,  of  which  about  two-thirds  are  from  Great  Britain 
and  British  possessions.  Of  the  vetael*  tndInK  with  the  colony, 
most  are  under  the  British  flaff,  the  feouinder  hdnc  |>rinei|ially 
American  and  N'orurRi.in. 

The  money  if  .u  <  iiuiu  i^  litil'.it'*  .md  cents,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  the  notes  ot  the  two  local  banks,  the  currency  is  British  sterling. 
The  unit  of  land  measure  is  tbe  Rhynland  rood,  roughly  equal  to 
la  ft.  4  in.    A  Rhynland  arre  contains  300  square  roods. 

Inland  Communttatien,  &c. — The  public  roads  extend  along  the 
coast  from  the  Corentyn  river  to  some  jo  m.  N.  of  the  Essequibo 
mouth  on  the  .^roab55<-|  rmast.  sind  for  n  nhort  liiitrinci'  jip  p.irh  nf 
the  principal  rucr"  ami  <  tri'k>  rniciin^;  tli,'  ■u.t  IhMwihti  tlu"H- 
points.  A  line  of  railway  60)  m.  in  length  runs  (rum  Georgetown 
to  Reainwl  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Berbioe  river  qppow.te  New 
AoMerura:  and  anoihcr  line  15  m.  long  start.s  from  Vrecd-4»-hoop, 
on  the  left  bank  ol  the  Uemerara  river  opposite  Ck-orgetown,  and 
runs  to  Greenwich  Park  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Essequibo  river 
»om<>  3  m.  from  its  mouth.  A  ligrt  railway,  r:'.rrrr  {rnu',;r,  iS!  m. 
in  lunyth,  connects  Wismar  (on  tlit-  !i-ft  li.ml;  nf  thf  Oi'incr.ir.) 
river  some  70  m.  from  its  mouth)  with  Rockscone  (on  the  right  bank 
nf  tte  EewqilibD,  and  abo\-e  the  first  scries  of  catamctB  in  tl^t  river). 
SteametB  ran  daily  to  and  from  Georgetown  and  Wismar,  and 
launches  to  and  from  Rock.stone  and  Turoatumari  Fall  on  the 
Potaro,  and  all  expeditions  tor  tbe  guldfields  of  the  Essequibo  and 
its  tributaries  above  Rock<itonc  travel  by  this  route.  Another 
steamer  ro.>?i  twice  a  week  to  Banic.^  .it  ;h<  1 1  ntluence  of  the 
EBsequibo  and  Mazartini,  and  .mother  weekly  to  Mt.  E^-erard  on 
the  Barima,  from  which  termini  expeditiona  atart  to  the  other 
Raid  and  diamond  fields.  Steamers  also  mn  firom  Georgetown  to 
New  Amsterdam  and  up  the  Berbice  river  for  al>out  too  m.  Alx>vc 
the  termini  of  these  steamer  routes  all  travelling  is  done  in  keelless 
bateaux,  propelled  by  paddlcrs  and  "iri-rrrH  whfn  romlnR:  thron;;li 
the  rapitls  at  both  how  and  strrn  li'.-  n  rl ifn  .\tnl  l-iiam<  n 
steersmen.  Owing  to  the  extreine  danaers  ol  this  inland  traveltiii>:, 
stringent  regnlationa  have  been  framed  aa  to  the  loadinK  of  baat^, 
supply  of  ropes  and  qualifications  of  men  in  charge,  and  tne  shooting, 
of  certain  (all-,  i'^  pr^^hibitcd.  Voyages  iip-ronnm-  art-  of  neceii.'iity 
alow,  bnt  ilir  ri'iiirn  journey  U  m.id<'  wi;!)  <  nni|.;ttatiM  !y  great 
lapidity,  fli-tancc  la lwiri  nt<!ly  coverwl  on  the  up-trip  in  three  days 
bt'lrl^;  (ionc  i  ;L-.ii\-  in     \-i  11  hi-iirs  wh(  n  coming;  back. 

From  tngLiUu!  liit;i.,li  Guiana  U  reached  in  sixteen  days  by  the 
atcamenof  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company, and  in  nineteen 
daya  by  those  of  the  direct  line  from  Lomlon  and  Glasgow.  There 
ire  alao  nniilar  aenrioce  fRNii  Canadsi  tbe  United  States,  Flnticc 
and  MoHand. 

Ilhiarx. — \Viicn  taken  over  in  iSo?  the  pr<ispcrls  of  three 
Brilish  culonies  wcrt  by  no  means  pro:iiiijii){,  am!  iluriii^  the 
next  decade  the  situation  became  very  critical.  Owing  ti>  the 
increjised  output  of  -su^ar  by  mnfinered  Dutch  at;d  Frcnrh 
rolonirs  thr  F.nKli^h  market  was  glutted  and  tin-  m.irkrts  of 
the  continent  of  Europe  were  not  available,  Bonaparte  having 
closed  the  ports.  The  years  1811  and  i8ij  were  peculiarly 
disastrous,  especiiUly  to  those  engaged  In  the  manufaclure  of 
sugar,  and  at  a  publk  meeting  held  In  Georgetown  euly  in  the 
latter  year  it  was  stated  that  the  p  rod  IKS  «l  the  Colony  ardinafily 
worth  £t, 860,000  had  on  account  of  deteriomted  vahw  decfeiaed 
by  fully  one-third.  At  tbu  mcetiBS  it  w  rcaolved  to  petition 
the  imperial  parUatnent  to  lilow  the  iDtefdiaiige  of  piodace 
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wi;h  the  Uaiied  States;  a  resolution  which  was  unfortunately 
rendered  abortive  by  tf.e  o-jtbreak  of  war  between  England  and 
the  .State-;  in  iHtj,  ;hc  trade  of  British  Gutaiia  beuig  instead 
iKtually  h.irried  l>y  .\meriran  privateers.  In  his  address  to 
the  Combined  Court  on  the  20th  of  October  iSts  the  governor 
(General  Carmichael)  stated  that  a  vessel  with  (ovcrnment 
stores  had  been  captured  by  an  American  privateer,  and  in 
February  1813  the  imperial  government  sent  H.M.S.  "  Peacock  " 
to  protect  tbe  oonst.  On  tbe  2jrd  of  that  month  in  cruising 
along  tbe  «Mt  eoaat  of  Demerara  tbe  "  Pcacodi "  met  tbe 
American  |»(iv«teer  '^Hiofnet/'  and  tbongb,  after  a  gallant 
struggle,  in  which  Captain  Peake,  R.N.,  was  kdled,  the  English 
ship  was  sunk  with  nearly  all  her  crew,  tbe  colony  did  not  suffer 
from  any  further  depredations.  In  the  following  years  news 
of  the  agitation  in  r'n^'land  in  tavmir  o!  emancipation  gradually 
liccame  known  to  the  .slave.s  and  caii-'^ed  ronsidcrahle  unrest 
among  them,  eulminalin^;  in  1823  in  a  serious  oul'ire.ik  on  the 
estates  un  ilie  east  euasL  oi  Demerftfa.  Negroes,  demanding 
their  freedom,  a: tacked  the  houses  of  several  managers,  and 
iilt hough  at  most  points  these  attacks  were  repulsed  with  but 
little  loss  on  cither  side,  the  situation  was  so  serious  as  to  neces- 
atiate  the  calling  out  of  the  military.  The  ringleaders  were 
aneited  ud  praiiiq>tly  and  vigorously  dealt  with,  while  a  special 
Gomti-maitial  ms  appointed  to  tiy  tbe  Rev.  John  Smith,  of 
tbe  Loodon  Mimioimy  Society,  who  it  was  alfcgid  hid  foatered 
the  riaing  tqr  bb  teaefafaigs  to  tbe  akve  con^egMJOB  at  his 
chapd  {0  Le  ScaMuvwoir.  Tfaii  trial  untctlgmotlsedu  unfair 
by  the  miadonaiy  party  in  England,  but  on  the  whole  appears 
to  have  been  conducted  decently  by  an  undoubtedly  unbiassed 
court.  It  is  iJitT.euIt  now  10  form  any  very  definite  conclusion. 
Mr  Smith  riTtainly  h.iil  great  intluenrc  over  the  sljive?,  and 
while  hi.s  teaehinR  jirior  to  the  oulhreak  was  at  Ica-st  ill-advised, 
tie  made  no  efforts  while  the  ilist urbanres  were  Roing  on  to  issc 
his  itilliienee  on  the  side  of  law  and  order;  indeed  all  he  could 
say  in  his  own  defer.ce  was  tliat  he  was  ignorant  of  what  was 
going  on,  a  statement  it  is  impossible  to  believe  to  have  been 
strictly  veracious.  He  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged.  It  b  ob\'ious  that  it  was  never  intended  to  cany  oat 
this  seatenee,  and  on  tbe  agtb  of  November  tbe  gpvamor  an- 
nonnced  that  be  £elt  it  Imperative  on  blm  to  tranmH  tbe  findings 
of  the  court  for  Hii  Mnjcaty*s  consideration.  The  question  of 
Smith's  guilt  or  innocence  created  a  great  deal  of  feeling  in 
England,  the  anti-slavery  and  missionary  societies  making  it 
a  basis  for  increased  agitation  in  favour  of  the  slaves;  but 
the  imperial  >;overnmcnt  evidently  atrreed  with  the  tulonial 
executive  in  huhiing  that  he  could  not  be  e\orieraied  of  j^riive 
rcsponsibiliiy..Ts  t  he  order  of  the  king  was  that  while  the  M-ntence 
of  dnafh  w.is  remitted  Mr  Smith  was  to  be  dismissed  from  the 
colony  and  to  enter  into  a  recognizance  in  £2000  not  to  return 
to  Hriuiih  Guiana  or  to  reside  in  any  other  West  Indian  colony. 
This  order  reached  Georgetown  In  .\pril  1824,  but  Mr  Smith 
had  died  in  the  dty  jail  on  the  6th  of  February  of  a  put- 
monaiy  fomphltit  fnm  wUdi  he  had  been  aufferiiig  for  aone 
time. 

Sfar  Bai|uBb  4^UlriMn  ma  governor  fiom  April  t8»4  to  May 
i433,  tbe  princ^ial  event  of  Ms  admbiiatimtliiii  being  tbe  con- 
solidation in  1831  of  the  three  ookmio  into  one  colony  divided 

into  throe  counties,  Berbice,  Demerara  and  Essequibo. 

Governor  d'Urban  w.is  succeeded  in  June  i8.|.\  by  Sir  James 
Currnichacl  Smyth,  who  began  his  administratioi;  by-  a  pro- 
eiitttiation  to  the  slaves  stating  that  while  the  kiiiK  inteniied  to 
improve  their  condition,  the  details  of  his  j^lans  were  not  as  >-et 
coni[ileieii,  and  warning  them  agaiitst  impatience  or  insub- 
ordm.iiion.  When  the  resolution.s  foreshadow  in r  cmam  ipaiion, 
pa.sscd  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  izlh  of  June  iS^?, 
reached  the  colony,  the  planters,  to  whom  the  governor's  pro- 
clamation had  been  most  disttistcful,  were  thunderstruck  and 
even  the  government  wa*  mtprttied.  Naturally  the  slaves  were 
irildly  jubilant.  Emnncipatkm  brought  troublous  times  through 
which  tbe  governor  ateeted  t!»  colony  with  great  tact  and  firm- 
ness, serious  troubles  being  nipped  In  tbe  bud  solely  by  his  great 
personality,  and  the  subsequent  conflicts  with  the  apprentice* 
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might  have  been  obviated  had  he  lived  longer.  He  died  at 
Camfi  Housf  on  the-  .;'h  uf  March  iS.v'i. 

In  Lho  ytiirs  foUowmg  (.TtiaiKipaliun  tliL-  colony  was  in  a 
serious  condition.  The  report  ot  a  commission  in  1S50  proved 
that  it  was  virtually  ruintd,  anil  only  by  the  introduction  of 
immigrants  to  provide  a  reliable  labour  sup|)ly  were  the  sugar 
estates  saved  from  total  extinction.  By  185.;  the  colony  had 
begun  to  make  headway,  and  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  the  then  gover- 
aor,  was  able  to  state  in  his  ^eech  to  the  Combined  Court  in 
Junacy  that  its  progress  was  in  every  way  satisfactory.  During 
Govctnar  Bukly's  admintttration  tbe  loof  scries  of  struggles 
between  tbe  legislature  and  the  executive  teminated,  and  when 
be  left  la  May  1853  he  did  ao  with  the  reapect  and  ^Md-wUl  of 
all  cliaea.  The  strengthening  of  the  hboar  supply  was  not 
effected  without  troubles.  In  1847  the  negroes  in  Berbice 
attacked  the  persons  and  property  of  the  Portuguese  immigrants, 
thr  riots  spreading  to  I )imcr.ira  and  Kssc-tjuiho,  an<l  not  until 
the  military  were  called  out  were  the  di.s(url)ant;e8  quelled. 
Similar  riots  in  i86j  were  only  stopped  by  llie  prompt  and 
firm  action  of  the  new  governor,  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Francis 
Hincks,  while  rows  hi  t wi  1:1  negroes  and  Chinese  and  negroes 
and  ICast  Indians  were  frequent.  Gradually,  however,  ihinp? 
quieted  down,  and  until  1883  the  estates  as  a  whole  did  u(  IL 
In  1884  the  price  of  sugar  fell  so  seriously  as  to  make  the  pro- 
ipects  of  the  colony  very  ^oomy,  and  for  nearly  two  decades 
praprieton  had  to  be  oontent  with  a  pace  luxtt  artifidaUy  low 
by  bonnty-fed  beet-sugur,  nuflgr  otataa  bam(  nhwd^  while 
those  that  survived  0^  did  SO  by  the  applfaitfca  of  eveiy 
economy,  and  by  thcfr  owncis  availbig  tbeuKHihres  of  every  new 
discovery  in  the  sciences  of  cultivation  and  manufacture. 

The  year  1889  was  marked  by  an  outbreak  on  the  part  of  a 
section  of  the  negro  population  in  Georgeiov,  n  lin  cuii  Jk;ainsl 
the  PortuRuesc  residents  there.  .\  PortuKue^e  had  murdered 
his  black  paramour  and  had  been  convicled  and  sentenced  to 
death.  The  governor  commuted  the  sentence  to  penal  ser\-itu<lc 
for  life.  -Shortly  after  this  a  Portuguese  stall-holder  in  the 
market  assaulted  a  small  black  boy  whom  he  suspected  of 
pilfering,  the  latter  having  to  be  taken  to  a  hospital,  while  the 
former,  after  being  taken  to  a  poiice  Station  was,  thnqgh  some 
misunderstanding  or  infonaallty,  at  once  leisaaed.  Almost 
immediately  eid  table  and  iMUWiWinim  nefraes  were  rushing 
■bout  knidiy  pMdaiaing  the  h^  wia  deed,  that  the 
PorttiguflM  iMie  athnrad  to  UU  Um±  peqple  end  to  go  free,  and 
calling  00  one  another  to  take  tbefr  own  revenge.  Mobs  gathered 
quickly,  attacked  individual  Portuguese  and  wrecked  their 
shops  and  houses,  and  not  untO  the  city  had  been  given  up  for 


two  days  tii  sci  ncs  of  <lispr.itd' 


irder  were  the  elTorls  of  the 


police  ami  s[M'rial  consfalilcs  .-successful  in  quelling  the  disturb- 
ances. The  damage  done  amounted  to  several  thousands  of 
dollars,  the  Portuguese  owners  being  eventually  compensated 
from  general  revenue. 

In  1884  the  dispute  as  to  the  boundary  with  Venezuela 
became  acute.  It  was  reported  to  the  colonial  government  that 
the  government  of  Venezuela  had  granted  to  an  American 
syndicate  a  concession  which  covered  much  of  the  territory 
daioed  by  Great  Britain,  and  although  prompt  investigation 
by  an  agent  despatched  hy  the  governor  did  not  then  dlsdeae 
any  trace  of  interfeteooe  with  British  ciiiBM|,a  farther  vkh  in 
January  1H85,  made  in  consequence  of  reports  that  servants  of 
the  Manoa  Company  had  torn  down  notices  posted  by  Mr 
McTurk  on  his  former  visit.  dLscovcred  that  the  I!rili.sh  notices 
had  been  covered  over  by  \cnezuelan  ones  and  resulted  in  the 
government  of  (Ireai  Hritain  declaring  that  it  would  thence- 
forward exercise  jurisdiction  up  to  and  within  a  boundary 
known  as  "the  modified  Schomburgk  line."  Outposts  were 
loc.iicd  at  points  on  this  line,  and  for  some  years  tiuiancsc  police 
and  Venezuelan  soldiers  faced  one  another  across  the  Amacura 
creek  in  the  Orinoco  mouth  and  at  Vuruan  up  the  Cuyunl  river. 
Guianese  officers  weie,  however,  presumably  instructed  not 
actively  to  oppose  acts  of  aggression  by  the  Venezuelan  govern- 
ment, for  fai  Januaiy  1895  Venesuelan  soldiers  arrested  Mews 
D.  D.  Banna  and  A.  H.  Baker,  inspecton  ot  police  fai  chaive  at 


Yuruan  station,  conveyed  them  through  Wnezucla  to  Caracas. 
cventli:dl>'  nll.iwing  them  to  take  sleamer  to  Trinidad.  For 
this  ad  compensaliuii  was  dematided  and  was  eventually  paid 
by  Venezuela.  The  diplomatic  question  as  to  the  boundary — 
the  results  of  which  are  stated  above — uras  passed  out  of  tbe 
hands  of  the  colooy;  see  the  ai«i?uBi  of  the  aiUtiatioa  under 
Vf-.nezuela. 

The  last  two  months  of  1905  were  marked  by  serious  dls- 
turbanres  in  Georgetown,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  on  the  eatt 
and  nx-st  banks  of  the  Demerara  river.  On  the  29th  of  Novcnher 
the  dock  labottiers  einphqred  on  the  whanrei  la  Georgetown 
stmd.  for  higher  wages,  and  hrge  crowds  invaded  the  principal 
stoies  In  the  etky,  compelling  men  willing  to  work  to  desist  and 
in  some  cases  sasauliing  those  who  opposed  them.  By  the 
evening  of  the  jotli  of  .N  . j  . DiiI.er  they  had  got  so  far  out  of 
hand  as  to  necessitate  the  reading  of  the  Kiot  .\ct  and  a  pro- 
clamation liy  the  governor  (."^ir  F.  M.  Hodgson)  forbidding  all 
assemblies.  On  the  morning  of  the  ist  of  December  serious 
disturbances  liroke  out  at  Ruimvelt,  a  sugar  estate  directly 
south  of  Georgetown,  where  the  cane-cutters  had  suddenly 
struck  for  higher  pay,  and  the  police  were  comj)cllcd  to  fire  on 
the  mob,  killing  some  and  wounding  others.  All  through  that 
day  mobs  in  all  parts  of  the  city  assaulted  any  white  man  they 
met,  houses  were  invaded  and  windows  saushed,  and  «o  two 
further  oecaaona  the  police  had  to  lira,  Ataigjittonnitialrslns 
forced  the  lioten  to  ahelter,  and  enabled  the  police  to  get  rest, 
their  places  bdng  taken  by  pkkeu  of  militiamen  and  special 
constables.  On  Saturday,  the  and  of  Ueceinber,  the  police  had 
got  the  upper  hand,  and  the  arrival  that  night  of  H.M.S. 
"  Sappho  "  and  on  Sunday  of  H.M.S.  "  Diamond  "  gave  the 
government  complete  control  of  the  situation.  Thrcate.icd 
troubles  on  the  sugar  estates  on  the  west  bank  were  suppressed 
by  the  prompt  action  of  the  governor,  and  the  arrest  of  large 
numbers  of  the  rioters  and  their  lounedbte  trial  hy  sptfial 
courts  restored  thorough  order. 

.Ai  THORiTlES. — See  Raleigh's  Voyagfs  for  tht  Discmrry  of  Guiana 
'595-1596,  ("  llakluv't  "  series);  Laurence  Keymis'  Reialion  of 
m  uttrnd  Voyap  l»  Cuuma  UsgS),  ("  Hakluyt  '*  .wries) :  Sir  R.  H. 
Schomburgk,  UttcHption  of  Brilisk  Guiana  (London,  1840);  C. 
Watcrton,  Wanderings  in  South  A  mrrita,  1811-1835  (London,  1828) ; 
I.  Rodway,  History  of  British  Guiana  (Georgetown.  1891-1894): 
H.  G.  Dalti>ri.  History  of  British  Guiana  il^)ndon.  1855);  J.  W. 
Boddam  VVhctham.  Koratma  and  British  Guutna  (London,  1879); 
C.  P.  Luras,  Historical  Geography  of  British  Colonies;  E.  F.  im  Tburn, 
Ammg  the  Indians  of  Gutana  (London,  1881):  British  Guiam 
Dinctory  (Georgetown,  1906) ;  G.  D.  Bayley,  Handbook  of  BrUiA 
Guiana  (Georgetown.  1909).  (A.  G.  B.*) 

II.  Di;Tca  GinxNA.  or  Surinam,  has  an  area  of  about  57«9ao 
sq.  m.    British  Guiana  bounds  it  on  the  west  and  French  on 

the  east  (the  long  unsettled  question  of  the  French  

l)oundary  is  dealt  with  in  section  III.,  Frkncii  JJiIS* 
CifiANA).  The  various  [leop^es  inhabiting  Surinamare 
distributed  according  1l>  tfie  soil  and  the  products.  Tbe  Indians 
(Caribs,  Arawaks,  \\  arrous)  live  on  the  savannahs,  or  on  the 
upper  Nickeiie,  Coppename  and  Marooi,  far  from  the  planta- 
tkms,  cultivating  their  fields  of  manioc  or  cassava,  and  for  the 
rest  living  by  fishing  and  hunting.  They  number  about  *ooa 
The  bush  nepoes  (Marroos)  dwell  between  3*  and  4*  N.,  near 
the  Uea  and  cataiacta.  They  are  estimated  at  10,000^  and  are 
eaqdoyed  in  Ae  tcaaaport  ol  am  and  gaods  to  the  goMfiel^ 
tbe  navigatioa  ef  the  rivets  in  trade  with  flie  Induns,  and  in  the 
tran.sport  of  wood  to  Paramaribo  and  the  plantations.  They 
arc  the  descendants  of  runaway  slaves,  and  Ijefore  missionaries 
had  worked  among  iheiu  ll.cir  paganism  retained  curious  traces 
of  their  former  connexion  with  Christianity.  Their  chief  god 
was  tiran  tiado  1  grami-god I ,  his  wife  Maria,  and  his  son  Je^i 
Kist.  \  arious  minor  lieities  were  also  worshipped,  .Ampuka  the 
bush  gckl.  Toni  the  water  god,  i.'^c.  I  heir  language  was  based 
on  a  bastard  English,  mingled  with  many  Dutch,  Portuguese 
and  native  elements.  Their  chiefs  are  called  Kramman  or  grand 
man;  but  the  authority  of  these  men,  and  the  peculiarities  of 
language  and  region,  have  in  great  measure  died  out  owing 
to  modem  intemmne  with  the  Dutch  and  othea.  Tbe  io- 
hab^ts  ef  Patanaifto  and  the  plantatiows  compciae  a  variety 
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of  met,  nipRMited  by  ChiaeK,  Javaacae,  cmBm  bom  ladia 
ud  d»  Wait  Indies,  negroes  tad  about  sooe  wUtct,  Of  non- 
Chriatian  inunignuiu  then  are  about  6000  Mahouumedans  and 

12,000  Hindus;  and  Jews  number  about  1200.   The  total 

po|)i;lLl ir.ri  WAS  given  in  ir>07  as  84,10;,  cxrlusivr  of  Indians, 
&c.,  Ill  the  forests.  Nearly  onc-luilf  of  this  total  arc  in  Par;i- 
marilK)  ami  one-half  in  the  (ii^llriel^.  The  population  has  shown 
a  tendency  to  move  from  the  districts  to  the  town;  thus  in 
185.'  (here  weie  teoe  penaoa  m  the  tmni  and  safieo  m  the 
districts. 

The  principal  settlements  have  been  made  in  the  lower  vaUey 
of  the  Surinam,  or  between  that  river  and  the  Saramacra  on 
the  W.  and  the  Commcwync  on  the  E.  The  Surinam  is  the  chief 
of  a  nunbet  of  laign  nvera  whkh  liae  in  the  Tusuic  Uumac 
foafe  or  the  hnr  bilk  benveen  it  and  the  sea,  which  thqr  enter 
oo  the  Dutdi  aeaboanl,  between  the  Cmentjrn  and  the  Maimi 
(Dutch  CtrmUifm  and  Marowijne),  which  form  the  boundaries 
with  British  and  French  territories  respectively.  Between  the 
rivers  of  Dutch  Guiana  there  are  remarkable  cross  channels 
available  during  the  floods  at  least.  As  the  Maroni  1  nnim  ;iii- 
cates  with  the  Coiiica.  which  ii  in  turn  a  tributary  of  ilir  Cuiiime- 
wyne,  a  ho?,l  can  pass  from  the  M.irorii  to  Taiivniaribo; 
thence  by  the  Somniclsdijk  canal  it  cnn  reach  the  Saramacca; 
and  from  the  Saramatfa  it  ran  proceed  up  the  Coppenamc,  and 
by  means  of  the  Nickerie  find  its  way  to  the  Corcntyn-  The 
rivers  ate  not  navigaUe  Inland  to  any  considerable  extent,  as 
their  couBea  an  intemiptod  by  rapids.  The  interior  of  the 
oomitiy  ooBrists  for  the  noat  part  of  low  hills,  though  an  extreme 
haigbt  of  3800  ft.  is  known  in  the  Wilhelmlaa  Kette,  to  the 
west  of  the  colony,  about  3°  $0'  to  4*  N.  The  hinterland  south 
of  this  latitude,  and  that  pan  of  the  Tumuc  Humac  range  along 
widch  the  Dutch  frontier  nin;,  are  however,  practically  unex- 
plored. Like  the  o"htr  ti  TritoHes  of  Gtitana  the  Dutrh  colony 
is  divided  physirallv  ir.lo  a  low  coast -land,  savannahs  and 
almost  impcnetrabSc  fores:. 

Meteorological  observations  have  been  carried  on  at  five 
stations  (Paramaribo,  Coronie,  SnniTinlsiiijlx,  Nicuw-Nickerie 
and  Groningen),  The  mean  range  of  temperature  for  the  day, 
month  and  vear  shows  little  variation,  being  respectively 
77-54'' 18°  F.,  761°-  78-62°  F.  and  70-52°  -  go-i4°  F. 
The  north-easi  trade  winds  prevail  throughout  the  year,  but 
the  rainfall  varies  considerably;  for  December  and  January 
the  men  la  leapectivdy  8-58  aad  9-57  in.,  for  May  and  June 
11*26  and  lo-st  bi.,  but  for  Febfoaiy  and  Match  7->  and  6-8i  hi., 
and  for  September  s<4B  and  s<o  hL  The  aeaaona  ooanxiae  a 
long  and  a  short  diy  aeaaon,  and  a  period  of  hea.vy  and  of  aUght 
rainfall 

Pniuett  emd  Tmdf.—h  has  been  found  eweedhigly  difficult  10 
explait  the  produce  of  the  foMta.  Tbe  meet  ImMMttat  crop*  and 

tboK  supplying  the  chief  exports  arc  eoroia,  cofiec  and  sugar,  all 
cultivated  on  the  lar>(er  plantations,  with  lin  .  in.iizc  and  bananas 
on  the  smaller  or  eita'-t  I.iitI-.,  Mh-.!  "f  tlic  Kir-^r-r  phii!;.ir i"n^  are 
situated  on  the  lower  rnur=<  '^  i  f  t};r  '-iinii;i"-.  l.'ommewy:-.c  N  )■  L(  rir- 
and  Cottica,  and  on  the  eu.i.st  lands,  rarely  in  the  upper  parts. 
Coldfields  lie  in  the  older  rocks  (especially  the  sWte)  of  the  upper 
Surinam,  Saramacca  and  Maroni.   The  first  section  of  a  railway 

designed  to  ronneet  the  t,'oIdfirlf!s  wi;h  Paramaribo  was  opened  in 
H}o6.  The  annual  [];■  n In-  i ii  ii  <i(  k  '1<I  anvaints  in  value  to  .ihout 
£100,000,  but  has  9l»)wn  eon^iderati llm  r  nation.  .Aj^'i'  ii'tnn-  is 
the  chief  means  of  subsistence.  .Mn  nt  .;.',oo<i  .acres  .1-'  under 
cultivation.  Of  jo.txxj  persons  whow:  <xi  ujkitiun  is  Riven  in  ollii  wl 
statistics,  clos<'  upon  2 1, (MX)  are  engaged  in  agriculture  or  on  the 
plantations,  j.joo  in  Ktilii  mining  and  only  looo  in  trade.  The 
exports  increa"ie<l  in  value  from  ^200.800  m  1875  to  £459,800  in 
1899.  and  imjions  from  £2(10,450  in  1875  to  £510,180  in  1899;  but 
the  avera^it!  value  of  exjKiri.s  over  five  years  su!is<-iiuently  was  only 
£414,000,  while  that  of  im)Kjrts  was  (5,U.i  i»i 

Adminittration. — The  colony  is  under  a  >;ovrriior,  who  is  president 
of  an  Baecnliwe  council,  which  also  includes  a  vice-president  and 
three  meniben  nominated  by  the  crown.  The  leKislative  body  i.s 
the  stales,  the  members  of  which  are  elected  for  six  years  liy  eli-etor?, 
of  whom  there  is  one  for  <  v<  r\-  ;<xi  hoIiU  rs  of  the-  fran<  hise.  The 
colony  is  divided  into  %ivi!en  riistrict';.  Fnr  the  adminihtration  of 
justice  there  an-  thru-  cintunal  c  airts,  two  tliMt:i  t  idurts,  and  the 
supreme  court  at  Paramaribo,  who.sc  president  and  permanent 
members  arc  nominati  il  by  the  crown.  The  average  local  revenue 
(1901-1906)  wa^alKHii  £276.000 and  tliecspcnditureabout £31 7.01N]; 
both  fluctuated  conaidcmbly,  and  a  varyiiig  subvention  is  necessary 


from  the  home  Rovrmment  (£16.000  in  1002,  £60,400  in  I906:  the 
aniiii,.!  .\:  <:T,\ys  i-i  .ibuut  £37.000).    There  arc  a  civic  guaidof  abOOt 

1800  men  and  a  militia  of  500,  with  a  small  garrison. 

Btstaryr-Tbit  history  of  the  Dutch  in  Guiana,  and  the 

compression  of  thdr  Influence  within  iu  present  limits,  belongs 
to  the  gcnenl  Ustory  of  Guiana  (above).  Surinam  and  the 
Dutch  islands  of  the  West  Indies  were  placed  under  a  common 
government  in  1828,  the  governor  residing  at  Paramaribo,  but 
in  1845  they  were  separated.  Slavery  was  abolished  in  i86j. 
Labour  then  became  ditTu  ult  to  obtain,  and  in  1870  a  convention 
was  signed  between  Holland  and  F.ngland  for  the  regulation  of 
the  coolie  trallic,  atid  a  Dutch  government  agent  for  Surinam 
was  appointed  at  Calcutta.  The  problem  was  never  satisfactorily 
solved,  but  the  interest  of  tbe  mother-country  in  the  colony 
greatly  increased  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  19th 
century,  as  shown  by  the  establishment  of  the  Surinam  Awocik> 
tion,  of  the  Steam  Navigation  Company's  lervioe  to  Phnmaflho, 
and  by  the  fotmatioa  of  a  botanical  garden  for  experimental 
culture  at  that  town,  aa  abo  by  geologlca]  and  other  sdentific 
czpeditiona,  and  the  exhibition  at  Uaariem  in  1898. 

AcTRORITtBS.— Among  the  older  works  on  Surinam  the  fltst 
rank  is  held  by  Jan  Jacob  Hartsinck's  masterly  Beschrytfiig  tom 
Guiana,  of  dt  Wude  Kust,  in  Zuid  Amrrika  (2  vols.,  Amsterdam, 
1770).  Extraets  from  this  work,  selected  for  their  bearing  upon 
liritLsh  boundary  nue.-,tions,  were  translated  and  annotated  by 
J.  A.  J.  de  Vllliers  (London.  1897).  .A  valuable  Ctichiedenis  der 
Kolonu  van  Suriname,  by  a  number  of  "  learned  Jews."  was 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  1791 ;  and  it  was  supplemented  and  so 
far  superseded  by  WolbefS,  GeKhiedenis  van  Surmamt  (Amsterdam, 
1861).  Sec  further  W.  G.  Palgravc,  Dut(k  Guiaita  (London, 
1876);  A.  Kapnlcr,  Surinam,  sein  I^nd.  6'c  (Stuttgart,  1H87); 
Prince  Roland  honaparle,  /-i'  Hiriuinls  de  Surinam  is,s.(); 
K.  Martin,  "  Bcricnt  Ubcr  eine  Keise  ins  Gebiet  de«  Of>eren- 
Surinam,"  Bijdraren  r.  k.  Inst,  voor  Tool  Land  en  Volkenkunit, 
i.  I.  (The  Hague);  VVestcrouen  van  Meeteren,  La  Guyant  lUer- 
landaise  (Leiden,  iKH();  H.  Ten  Kale,  "  Een  en  ander  over 
Suriname,  Gtdi  (iKSS);  G.  Vcrschuur,  "Voyages  aux  trois 
Guyanes,  "  Tour  du  tr.onde  (l8c;j).  pp.  I.  49,  65:  \V  I..  Loth. 
BrknopU  Aardrijkskuntiigf  btschnjvini,  von  Suriname  (.\m--.iirdam, 
1898),  and  Tijdsihnft  van  het  Aardrijkskundie  Genootsckap  (1878), 
79,  93;  .Asch  van  U'yck,  "La  Colonie  de  Surinam,"  Ltt  ray$-Bit 
(189M);  L.  Thompson,  Oterncht  der  GexhiedenU  van  Snriname 
(The  HaKue,  1901);  CalaUgus  der  Nedtrl.  W.  1.  ten  Toonslelling  le 
Ilnarlem  (1899);  Guide  i  trovers  la  section  des  Indfs  nierlandaises, 
p.  523  (Amsterdam,  1899);  Surinaamsfhe  Almanuk  (Paramaribo, 
annually).  For  the  language  of  the  busli-negroes  sec  Wullschlaegcl, 
Kurt^ffassle  neger-ennliscke  Grammalik  (Bautzen,  1854),  and  Deulsch 
neger-eniUsikes  Witrterbuck  (Lobau,  1865). 

III.  French  Guiana  {Guyane). — This  colony  is  situated 
between  Dutch  Guiana  and  Brazil.  A  delimitation  of  the 
territory  iM.i«M»fli«fl  to  Fmnoe  and  the  Netherianda 
was  arrived  at  hi  ia9i>  by  dodahm  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia.  This  question  originated  in  tbe  anangement 
of  1836,  that  the  river  Maroni  shotdd  form  the  frontier.  It 
turned  on  the  claim  of  the  .-Vwa  or  the  Tapanahi/:-.i  to  I  t  trcog- 
nized  as  the  niaiji  head-stream  of  the  Maroni,  and  the  linal 
decision,  in  indicating  the  .Awa,  favoured  the  Dutch.  In  1905 
certain  territory  lying  between  the  upper  Maroni  and  the  Itany, 
the  possession  of  which  hail  not  then  been  .settled,  was  acquired 
by  France  by  agreement  between  the  French  and  Dutch  govern- 
ments. The  question  of  the  exploitation  of  gold  in  the  Maroni 
was  settled  by  attributing  alternate  reaches  of  the  river  to  France 
and  Holland;  while  I  rance  obtained  the  principal  islands  in 
the  lower  Maroni.  The  additional  unitoiy  thus  attached  to 
the  Flench  oolony  amounted  to  96'$  aq.  nu  In  December  1900 
the  Swiss  government  as  arbttraton  fixed  the  boundary  between 
French  Guiana  and  BraxO  as  the  river  Oyapock  and  the  waters 
shed  on  the  Tumuc  Humac  mountain!,  tiMS  awarding  to  France 
about  3000  of  the  100,000  sq.  m.  whidi  she  claimed.  This 
dispute  '.vas  of  earliiT  oriRin  than  that  with  the  Dutch;  dis- 
.scnsions  betwiin  the  Fremh  and  the  Portuguese  relative  to 
territory  riorth  of  llu-  .\mazon  occurred  in  the  I7lh  century. 
In  1700  the  Treaty  of  Lisbon  made  the  conic-sled  area  (known 
as  the  Terres  du  Cap  du  Nord)  neutral  Kro-.jrul  The  treaty  of 
Utrecht  in  1713  indicated  as  the  French  boundary  a  river 
which  the  French  afterwards  claimed  to  be  the  .-Vraguary,  but 
the  Portugucoe  asserted  that  the  Oyapock  was  intended.  After 
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Brazil  had  l>Ltomc  indcix-ndeiil  the  question  dranRfd  on  until 
in  i890-i8<j,  ttiLTc  Wire  <(iliisions  in  the  contesttiJ  ttrrlrory 
between  Krtnch  amt  Hrazilian  adventurers.  This  rompcilcd 
Krious  action,  and  a  treaty  of  arliitration,  preliminary  to  the 
settlement,  was  signed  at  liiodc  Janeiro  in  1897.  French  Cuianm, 
according  to  oflicial  estimate,  has  an  area  of  about  5I,iOW>  tq.  U. 
Tbe  popubtian  is  estimated  at  about  30,000;  its  movement  is 
not  rsfrfd.  Of  tUs  total  laas^  live  at  Cayenne,  10,100  «eie 
in  the  eommunes,  5700  fonned  the  penal  pnpiihtion,  1500  weve 
native  Indians  (GaHU,  EneriHoa,  OjrampI)  and  joo  near 
Maroni  were  negroes.  Apart  from  Cayenne,  which  was  rebuilt 
after  tbc  great  fire  of  1888,  the  centres  of  population  are  un- 
important: Sinnamaric  with  i  :;oo  inhabitants,  Mana  with  1750, 
Souia  with  1200  and  A|>pruua^uc  with  1150.  In  i&qi  French 
Guiana  was  divided  into  fourteen  communes,  exclusive  of  llie 
Maroni  district.  Belonfiing  to  the  colony  are  also  the  three 
Safety  Islands  (Royale.  Joseph  and  Du  Diable— the  last  notable 
as  the  island  wberc  Captain  Dtcyim  was  imprisoned),  the  Enfant 
Feida  Island  and  the  live  Xeiaite  Islands. 

.\  considi  riiljli-  (Kirtion  of  the  low  coast  land  is  oicupied  by 
niarshc!.,  with  a  dense  ((ruwth  of  mangroves  or,  in  the  drier  parts, 
with  the  pinot  or  wass.iy  palm  {EuUrtt  dtroitt).  Settlements  are 
Confined  almo<it  entirely  tu  the  littoral  and  alluvial  districts.  The 
forest  i-l.icl  Iiills  iif  the  hinterland  do  not  Konfrallv  exiri'<>d  1500  fi. 
in  clrvati'in;  that  p.irt  of  the  Tumiu-  Hum.ic  ranne  wliirli  fcrrms 
ihi-  southirn  fnmtiir  may  reach  an  cxtrcnK'  elevation  of  2600  ft. 
Hut  the  di  iis<-  tropli  .il  forests  attrac  t  so  mm  li  moi^inri'  from  the 
ocean  winds  that  tin-  hiKihlandi)  are  the  Itirthplate  of  a  large  nuinlx-r 
of  rivers  which  in  the  rainy  season  especially  pour  down  vast  volumes 
of  water.  Not  !i  ?.s  than  15  arc  rounted  between  the  .Maroni and  the 
O>'apock.  Sitith-eastward  from  the  M.iroMi  ihe  fir.st  of  imfiortanre 
is  the  Mana.  which  is  navigable  for  large  \  essels  10  in.  from  its  m'jutli, 
and  for  sniallrr  ve^st  is  ^7  m.  I.irthir-  I'assinj;  the  Sinnamar>"  and 
the  Koiirou,  the  Omh  k  is  next  ic.ii  hi  fi.  11.  .11  the  mouth  of  whi<  h 
is  (-avennc.  the  capital  of  the  colony,  and  lliiTcaftcr  the  Approuage. 
All  thesi  ri\  tTs  take  their  rise  in  a  somewhat  elevated  area  about 
the  miiUlle  <if  the  colony;  thoiic  streams  which  rise  farther  itoulh. 
in  the  Tuiniu  Hiuiiar  liills,  are  tributaries  of  tlie  two  frontier  rivers, 
the  M.injni  1  t.  i Ik-  ■      h.irul  1  ir  the  0\ a[->iK  k  on  the  ut h,  r. 

C'imalf  and  I'rcJucli.  I  he  r.iiny  s-.'.ison  U'^ins  in  .Ni'Vrmhcr  or 
llivi'Mil^er.  and  Lists  till  tin-  Limit  |,.ut  of  June;  l>ut  tlii'tr  are 
usually  three  or  four  we-eks  of  goixl  weather  in  .March.  During;  the 
rest  01  the  year  there  is  often  hardly  a  drop  of  rain  for  months,  but 
theairisalway*  wr>'  moist.  At  Cayenne  tiie  average  annual  rainfall 
amounts  to  fully  t^o  in.,  and  it  is  naturalK  heavii-r  in  the  interior. 
DurinR  the  hotter  part  of  the  year — .AuRust,  Septemlxr.  (X  toiler — 
the  tem|>erature  usually  rists  to  alxnjt  fWj"  I".,  tiul  it  hardly  e\er 
exceeds  Hti";  in  the  col<ler  st-avon  (he  iv.i-.ui  is  7<;''  and  it  seldom 
sinks  -SO  low  as  70°.  Between  tlay  and  night  there  is  very  little 
thermomctric  difference.  The  prevailing  winds  are  the  N.N.E.  and 
the  S.E.:  and  the  most  violent  are  those  of  the  N.E.  During  the 
rainy  season  the  winds  keep  between  N.  and  E..  and  during  the 
dr>  st-ason  Ix-tween  S.  and  £.  Ilurritanes  are  unknown.  In  Hora 
and  fauna  French  tiuiana  ti-.<-mti!is  (h<  n  si  of  the  (.uiancsc  reKion. 
\  ei;etation  is  excessively  riili.  .\f.ioni;  Irnniiiiiious  trees,  which  are 
abundantly  reiiresa-nied,  the  waca(x>u  is  the  finest  of  many  hard- 
twood  trees.  Caoutchouc  and  various  pains  are  also  common. 
The  manioc  is  a  principal  source  of  food;  rice  Is  an  important  object 
of  cultivation;  and  nuizc,  y-ams,  arrowroot,  bananas  and  the 
bre.vl-fruit  are  also  to  Ih'  mentioned.  Vanilla  is  one  of  the  common 
wild  plants  "f  the  eonntry.  The  1  love  tr<f  has  lieen  a<  1  liiii.iti/i  ii, 
and  in  the  latter  years  of  the  emjiire  it  forrneil  a  gisul  simrn-  c.f 
wealth;  the  cinnamon  tree  w.ts  also  succc^ss^ul]y  introducc-d  in 
177a,  but  like  that  of  the  pepper-tree  and  the  nutmeg  its  cultivation 
is  neglected.  A  very  small  portion  of  the  territory  indeed  is  de- 
voted to  agriculture,  althougn  France  has  paid  some  attention  to 
the  development  of  this  branch  of  activity.  In  iMKo  a  colonial  1 
garden  was  created  near  Cayenne:  i»ince  1S94  an  expi'rinx  ni.d  ; 
i;.irdi  ii  has  lx!en  laid  out  at  Baduel.  .M)oui8200acresarc-cullivati  d, 
of  which  5400  acres  are  under  cereals  and  ricv,  the  remaining  being 
under  come  (tntraduoed  in  171&).  eacao,  cane  and  other  cultures. 
The  low  lands  between  Cayenne  ami  0>  apock  are  captible  of  bearing 
colonial  pnxluce,  and  the  savannahs^  might  support  large  herds; 
c<  rials,  r(K)t-i  rops  ami  vegetables  might  easily  l>e  grown  on  the 
hi^;ll  xrouniis,  and  timber  wnrking  in  the  interior  sliouhl  lie  pro- 
(it.ilile, 

Ijold-mining  is  the  most  important  industry  in  the  colony. 
Placen  of  gnat  wealth  have  bevn  discovered  on  the  Awa,  on  the 
Dutch  fronoer  aed  at  Carsevennc  in  the  territory  which  former!  the 
subject  of  the  Franco- Brazilian  dispute.  But  wages  arc  hii^h  and 
transport  is  costly,  and  the  amount  ot  gold  declared  at  t  ayennedid 
not  average  more  than  i^o.fijo  ur.  aiimi.illv  in  1000^-1005.  SiUer 
and  iron  have  been  fmintl  in  various  ili-lricts;  k.i  ilm  1-- 1  at r.ii  1 1  li 
in  the  plains  of  \lontsin^>ry ;  and  phosphates  have  been  discovered  | 


at  several  pLice*.  Besides  gold-workings,  the  industrial  cstabliJi. 
menis  comprise  saw-mills,  distilleries,  brick-works  and  sugsi^ 

works. 

l'r,idr  and  Commumcolxom. —  The  commerce  in  1885  amounted 
'o  U.^''."*"'  'or  iiii|nris  .unl  to  £1,1). (xK)  for  exports;  in  1897  the 
valiK's  were  resiiectively  £j73.J50  and  £286.400.  but  in  KJ03.  while 
imports  had  increased  in  value  only  to  £418.720.  exports  had  ri«en 
to  £-193.213.  The  imports  consist  of  wines,  flour,  clothes,  dec; 
the  chief  are  gold,  phosphates,  timber,  cocoa  and  rosewood  essence. 
Cayenne  is  the  only  considerable  port.  One  of  the  drawback*  to  Ihe 
development  of  the  colony  is  the  lack  of  lutiuur.  Native  labour  is 
most  (lifTu  lilt  to  olilain.  and  attempts  to  utilize  convict  labour  have 
not  proved  \-cry  successful.  FtTorts  to  supply  the  need  by  immigra- 
tion have  not  done  so  completely.  The  laml  routes  are  not  numerous. 
The  most  important  are  that  from  Cayenne  to  Mana  by  wav  of 
Kourou,  Sinnamarie  and  liacoubo,  and  that  from  Cayenne  along 
the  coast  to  Kaw  and  the  mouth  of  the  Approuague.  Towards  the 
intr  ri<ir  there  arc  only  foot-paths,  hadly  made.  Hy  water,  Ca>'ennc 
is  in  rejjuLir  connniinication  with  theS;ift-tv  IsLinds  (.^5  m  .1,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Maroni  iSo  m.),  with  Fort  dc  France  in  the  island  oi 
M.irtinique,  where  travellers  meet  the  mail  packet  lur  France,  and 
with  Boston  (U.S.A.).  There  is  a  French  cable  between  Cayenne 
and  Brest. 

Administration. — The  colony  \i  admini«tered  by  a  OOOmiasioiWP- 

general  assisted  liy  a  privy  council,  including  the  secretary  general 
and  chief  of  the  judicial  service,  the  milit.ir\.  penitentiary  and 
administrative  departments.  In  1K79  an  ilnilvr  j;iiicral  council 
of  sixteen  members  was  etin.stituted.  There  iire  a  triluiiial  of  first 
instance  and  a  higher  tribunal  at  Cayenne,  besides  four  justices  vi 
[x-ace,  one  of  whMU  hiw  extensive  jurisdiction  in  other  places.  Of 
the  £256,000  demanded  for  the  colony  in  the  colonial  budget  for 
1706.  £235,000  represented  the  estinuUed  expenditure  on  the  penal 
si  tih  inent,  so  that  the  cost  of  the  colony  was  only  about  £2  1  .oofi. 
The  local  budget  for  1901  balanccdat  £90.000  and  in  i<>o5at  £1  10,450. 
In.struction  is  given  in  the  colhue  o(  t  avinn,'  in  s:\  primary 
,s(  hcMiI.>«.  At  the  head  of  the  clergy  is  an  apostolic  prefect.  The 
armed  force  consists  of  two  companies  of  marine  infantry,  half  a 
l-attery  of  artillery,  and  a  detachment  of  gendarmerie,  and  com- 
prises about  380  men.  The  (k-iwI  .settlement  was  established  by  a 
decree  of  1852.  From  that  year  until  Itlti7,  iS.ooo  exiles  had  Itten 
si  iit  toGuLma.  but  for  the  f.rxt  twi  e.ty  Vi  .irs  New  Caledonia  Insanie 
the  chief  penal  stitlemi-:;t  ir;  ttiu  Fri-iic  h  (nl.inie-..  But  in  IM^5- 
1887  FVench  Guiana  was  appointed  as  a  place  of  banislimcnt  lor 
confirmed  criminals  and  for  convicts  sentenoed  tQ  moae  than  Sight 
years'  hard  labour.  A  large  proportion  of  time  men  Ime  been 
found  unfit  for  amptoyoMsnt  upon  public  worka 

//tVory.— Tbe  Slawr  La  Revaidiiie,  sent  oat  fat  stfni  ly 
Henry  IV.  to  Rconnottte  the  country,  brought  back  a  fisvour- 

able  report;  but  the  death  of  the  king  put  a  stop  to  the  projects 
of  formal  colonization.  In  1626  a  small  body  of  traders  from 
Rouen  icltlcd  on  the  Sinnamary,  and  in  16.35  a  similar  band 
founded  Cayenne.  The  Cotnpagnic  du  Caj)  Nord,  founded  by 
the  people  ol  Roi.;cn  i)i  164  j  and  coiiducled  by  roiicet  de  Breligiiy, 
the  Compagnie  dc  la  France  tlquinoxiale,  calablished  in  1645, 
and  the  second  Compagnie  dc  la  France  I^uinoxiale,  or  Com- 
pagnie dcs  Douze  Seigneurs,  established  in  1652,  were  fsiluRS, 
the  result  of  incompetence,  mismanagement  and  misfoftune. 
From  1654  the  Dutch  held  the  colony  for  a  few  yean.  The 
French  Compagnie  dcs  Indes  Occidentales,  charteied  in  1664 
with  a  monoixily  of  Guiana  coDuneice  lor  forty  yean,  proved 
hardly  note  aocecssfol  than  its  pndeoeison;  bat  In  1674  the 
colony  psssed  nnder  the  dlnd  mntnl  of  the  oowa,  nad  the 
able  administration  of  Cblbeit  begao  to  USi  favonnUy  on  its 
progress,  although  in  16.S6  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against 
the  Dutch  in  Surinam  set  l>ack  the  advance  of  the  French 
colony  until  the  dose  of  the  century. 

The  year  1765  was  niarke<l  by  a  terrible  di.sasler.  Choiseul, 
llie  prime  iiiiijisicr.  having  obtained  lur  hiniscil  a;id  his  cousin 
I'raslin  a  concession  of  the  country  between  the  Kouiou  and 
the  Maroni,  sent  out  about  \i.ooo  volunteer  colonists,  m.unly 
from  .M.sacc  and  Lorraine.  They  were  landed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Kourou,  where  BO  picpantloo  had  been  made  for  their 
reception,  and  where  even  water  was  not  to  be  obtained.  Alls- 
management  was  complete;  there  was  (for  exanqile)  n  diop  for 
skates,  whereas  the  oeceasaiy  tools  for  tillage  were  wanting. 
By  1765  no  iw»e  than  91S  ookoists  teniained  alivci  and  time 
were  a  famished  fevcr-stridten  bnad.  A  bng  tovestlfMlon  in 
Paris  resulted  in  the  imprisonment  of  the  incompetent  leaden  of 
the  e\pidiiloii.  Several  minor  attempts  at  rdonization  in 
Uuiaua  were  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century;  but  llicy 
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alt  seemed  to  sutTer  from  the  same  f.ilal  prestige  of  failure. 
During  the  revolution  band  alter  baud  of  political  prisoners 
were  transported  to  Guiana.  The  fate  of  the  royalists,  nearly 
600  in  number,  who  were  exiled  on  the  i8th  Fr%ictidor  {i7<37). 
was  especially  sad.  Landed  on  the  Sinnamary  without  shelter 
or  food,  two-thirds  of  them  perished  miserably.  In  1800  \'ictcH' 
Hngues  was  appaiatcd  (ovcmor,  and  he  managed  to  put  the 
colooy  in  »  better  slate;  bat  in  iteg  his  work  was  braiigbt  to 
ft  dose  by  dw  Invatioikof  tbs  FwtufiMae  ud  Britjsli. 

Thou^  Frcach  Gulaaa  was  "r^'^y  icatond  to  the  French 
in  1S14,  it  was  not  really  surrendered  by  the  Poniigucsc  till 
1S17.  Xumeruus  efforts  were  now  made  toestabUsh  thecoloay 
firmly,  al'Jiuugh  its  p.Tst  misfortuni-s  had  prejudiced  the  public 
mind  in  I  rance  against  it.  In  the  lir.sl  stcim  sugar  mills 
were  introduced;  in  1824  an  aKricuUural  colony  (Nouvclle 
Angoulfeme)  was  attempted  in  the  Mana  district,  which,  after 
failure  at  first,  became  toniparativtiy  successful.  The  emanci- 
pation of  slaves  and  the  consequent  dearth  of  labour  almost 
ruined  the  development  of  agricultural  resources  about  the 
middle  of  the  century,  but  in  1853  a  large  body  of  African 
immiputa  was  intndiwed.  The  diaooveiy  of  gold  00  the 
Apptooafue  in  ttss  awMd  imridi  tadtMBaiit,  and  aerionsly 
disturbed  tbe  ittmnmir  oooditioii  of  the  owntry. 

AuTROiOTBs.— A  detsfled  UMianaphy  of  French  Guiana  will  be 
found  In  Tcrnaux-Compans,  NolUtlristonque  de  la  Giiyanr  fninfaise 
(Paris.  IR4.V1.  Ani'inj;  more  recent  work.s.  m-c  I  fl.i"i  11-  \oltcr 
sur  Ut  Guyane,  t».snrd  on  the  occasion  of  the  Paris  txhibition  (lyoo); 
PMuatwHs  de  la  sociiU  d'Hudes  pour  la  eeloitiMion  de  to  Guyane 
fronfaist  (Paris,  1843-1844);  H.  A. Couiirmu,  La  France  iguuimcialt 
(1887),  Diuletles  indtens  deGurane (1991), DixansdeCuyane(l69t), 
and  Chez  nos  Indims  (1893),  all  at  hris;  G.  Broiiiweau,  Lts 
Rickestes  de  la  Guyane  franfaite  {Pntia,  1901);  L.  F.  V^la,  Les 
Trois  Guyones  (MontpclUer,  1893). 

OUIART  (or  Goasd),  eUIUAUMB  (d.  c  1316),  French 
chronicfcr  and  poet,  was  probably  bom  at  Otfaaxa,  and  served 
in  the  French  army  in  Pbindets  In  1304.  Having  been  disabled 
by  a  wound  he  began  to  write,  Kved  at  Am*  and  then  in  Paris, 

thus  being  able  to  consult  the  large  store  of  manuscr^ts  in  the 
abbey  of  St  Denis,  including  the  Grandes  ckroniques  de  Prance. 
Afterwards  he  appears  as  a  niHtfslrel  de  bouehe.  Guiart's  poem 
Branrhe  dcs  royaulz  ligna^es,  was  written  and  then  rewritten 
between  1 504  ami  i  jo",  in  honour  of  the  In n,  h  kinj:  PhilipIV., 
atitl  in  answer  to  the  aspersions  of  a  Flemish  jxxt.  Comprising 
over  ji.ooo  verses  it  deals  with  the  history  of  the  French  kings 
from  the  time  of  Louis  VIIL;  but  it  is  only  really  important 
for  the  period  after  1396  and  for  the  war  in  FUnders  from  ijoi 
to  1304,  of  which  it  9vea  a  graphic  account,  and  for  which  it  is 
a  Ugh  authority.  It  was  first  published  by  J.  A.  Buchon  I 
(Paris,  1898),  and  again  in  tome  xxii.  of  the  RectuU  des  kisloriens 
da  CauUs  eldela  France  (Paris,  1865).  I 
See  A.  MoKnier.  Im  Snmar  ds  ekittain  de  Fktmet,  tamm  Hi.  (Paris, 

QQmnb  «r  Wknn  lois^iteo),  of  Ravenna,  aat^Mpe 
under  the  tM»  oC  ChuMBt  DI.  turn  the  ssth  of  June  loflo  until 
September  iioo,  was  bom  at  Parma  between  loao  and  1030  of 
the  noble  imperialist  family,  Corregio.  He  entered  the  priest- 
liood  and  was  appointed  by  the  empress  .Xgn^t  chancellor  and, 
after  the  death  of  Pope  Victor  II.  (1057),  imperial  vicar  in  Italy. 
He  strove  to  uphold  the  imperial  authority  during  Henry  I\  's 
minority,  and  presided  over  the  synod  at  B;isel  (1061)  which 
annulled  the  election  of  Alexander  II.  and  cre.iiiil  m  tin-  (icrson 
of  Cadalous,  bishop  of  Parma,  the  annpopc  llononus  II. 
Guibert  lost  the  chancellorship  in  io6j.  In  1073,  liiruugh  the 
influence  of  Empress  Agnes  and  the  suppoct  of  Cardinal  Hilde- 
brand,  lie  obtained  the  archbishopric  of  Ravenna  and  swofe 
fea^  to  Alexander  II.  and  his  suocimi.  Ha  icems  (0  have 
been  at  fint  00  friendly  tcrna  with  Gmgaiy  VII.,  but  aoon 
qnaBtUtd  witlt  him  over  the  ptmuAam  of  the  dty  of  Imola, 
and  henceforth  was  recognised  as  the  soul  of  the  Imperial  faction 
in  the  investiture  contest.  He  allied  himself  with  Cendus, 
Cardinal  Candidus  and  other  opponents  of  Gregory  at  Rome, 
and.  on  his  refusal  to  furnish  riH/fis  or  to  attend  the  T.oniin  ; 
synod  of  1075,  he  was  ecclesiastically  suspended  by  the  pope.  I 
He  «u  probably  eacomnnuicatad  at  the  tyooA  «i  Wonnai 


(io;6)  with  other  Lombard  bishops  who  sided  with  Henry  1\'., 
and  at  the  Lenten  synod  of  107S  he  was  banned  by  name.  The 
emperor,  having  bet  :i  t \i  1  unniunicalcd  for  the  second  time  in 
March  1080,  convened  nineteen  bishops  of  his  party  at  Mains 
on  the  31st  of  May,  who  pronounced  the  deposition  of  Gregory; 
and  on  the  25th  of  June  he  caused  Guibert  to  be  elected  pope 
by  thirty  bishops  assembled  at  Brixen.  Guibert,  whilst  retain- 
ing possession  of  his  archbishopric,  aooomponied  his  imperial 
master  on  OMtt  ol  the  kttcr's  militaiy  cqteditims.  ^ving 
gained  Xomt,  he  was  lutaliad  la  the  Lateian  and  camsecnted 
as  Clement  DI.  on  the  S4th  of  Maidi  1084.  One  yneA  later, 
on  Easter  Sunday,  he  crowned  Henry  IV.  and  Bertha  in  St 
Peter's.  Clement  survived  not  only  Gregory  VII.  but  also 
\'irior  ITT,  .mii  Trljan  II.,  maintaining  his  title  to  the  encl  and 
in  great  measure  hi.i  ])ower  over  Rome  an<l  the  adjoining  regions. 
F.xcommunicalion  was  pronounced  against  him  by  all  his  rivals. 
He  was  driven  out  of  Rome  finally  by  crusaders  in  1007,  and 
sought  refuge  in  various  fortresses  on  his  o«n  estates.  St 
.Angelo,  the  last  Guibertist  stronghold  in  Romr,  fell  to  Urban II. 
on  the  24th  of  August  1098.  Clemen,  oi.  the  accession  of 
Paschal  II.  in  1099,  prepared  to  renew  his  struggle  but  waa 
driven  from  Albano  by  Norman  troops  and  died  at  Qvita 
Castellana  in  September  iioo.  His  ashes*  which  woe  aaid  by 
his  fbllowcn  to  have  worked  mirarlea,  were  thrown  into  the 
water  by  Paschal  II. 

See  J.  Langen,  GftchichU  dtt  riimischrn  Kiuhe  w)»  Grtgor  VII. 
his  InnocenziII.  (Bf.nn.  i'^<)3';  J;ifTi'-\\'attcnb,Trh.  Rrgfsia  ponlif. 
Roman.  (Jnd  <-d.,  I  S.s=,  - : -.i''^- 1  -  K.  I  \tn  Ilililf.  t^'ncilteri^^eichtchle, 
vol.  V.  (2nd  cd.);  F.  (.rcKoroviiis.  Ki^me  tn  the  Middie  Ages,  vol.  iv., 
trans,  by  Mrs  G.  W.  Hamilton  (London,  1900-IQQa):  and  O. 
Kdhncke,  Wibcrt  twn  Ravenna  (Leipzig,  1888).         (C.  H.  Ha.). 

GUIBERT  (lOSj-i  I ;.)),  of  .Nogrnt,  liislorian  and  thi-ologiar., 
was  born  of  nofilf  parfnl.s  at  ("lermoni -en-Beauvoisi.s,  and 
dedicated  from  inf.u  ly  ii>  the  church.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  the  licncdiciine  abbey  of  Flavtgny  {I  kiviacum) 
or  St  Gcrmcr,  where  he  studied  with  great  zcrd,  dcvoring  himself 
at  first  to  the  secular  poets,  an  experience  which  left  its  imprint 
on  his  works;  later  changing  to  theology,  through  the  influence 
of  Anselm  of  Bee,  afterwards  of  Canterbury.  In  1104,  he  was 
chosen  to  be  head  of  the  abbey  of  Notre  Dame  de  Nogent  and 
henceforth  look  a  ptomincnt  part  In  cfdesiastifjl  affairs.  His 
autobiography  {De  vita  mm,  sift  nmtdianm},  written  towaids 
the  close  of  his  life,  gives  many  picturesque  gUmpoes  of  fals  time 
and  the  customs  of  his  country.  The  description  of  the  com- 
mune  of  Laon  is  an  historical  document  of  the  first  OtdCT.  The 
same  Icxal  colour  lends  charm  to  his  history  of  the  first  crusade 
{(ksla  Dei  per  Francus]  written  alM)ut  inc.  But  the  history 
is  largely  a  paraphra.se,  in  ornate  style,  of  the  GVi/u  /V.ji.u  ;.rnm 
of  an  :uuinynioi;s  Xnrinuti  author  (see  CRl'SADf;s);  .iiid  when 
he  comes  to  the  end  of  his  authority,  he  allows  his  book  to 
degenerate  into  an  undigested  heap  of  notes  and  anecdotes. 
At  the  same  time  his  high  birth  and  his  jxjsition  in  the  church 
give  his  work  .xn  occ;isional  value. 

linn KXiH.vi'HV.  ("uihcrt's  works,  edited  by  d'.Xrhory,  wi  r<  rir>l 
I)iili!i>h(-il  in  I'r.st,  in  i  vol.  folin.  ,it  I'.iris  {VenmshthsGutlirli 
abbatts  B.  Mariae  de  Novtgentti  otxra  omn%a).  and  republished 
i  n  M  igne's  PnMatia  LaHna,  vols,  cl vi.  and  clxxxiv.  They  indude, 
be-nides  minor  worn,  a  treatise  on  bomiletics  ("  Liber  <)uo  ofdine 
sernio  fieri  dcl)cat  ") ;  ten  books  of  Moralia  on  Genejiis,  begun  in 
los^.  'uit  not  completed  until  1 1  l6.composcd  on  the  model  of  Gregory 
<hr  (.n  it's  Mnralia  in  Jobum;  five  hooks  of  Trofiologiae  on  Hosfa. 
,-\mii..  .ind  the  I -iinentations;  a  treatiw  ontlie  Imitrtiitlion,  against 
the  Jew.s;  four  Ixioks  Dt  pignortbus  saHctorum,  a  remarkably  free 
eiiti<  i^nl  on  the  abuses  of  saint  and  rdicwonaip:  three  books  of 
at>toliio|j:ra)>hy.  De  tita  SM,  the  s««iMdjsftMi;and  cimit  books  of 
the  Hislorm  quae  dititur  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  lite  HtstoriaHiero- 
solymilana  (the  ninth  book  is  by  .tnother author).  Separate  editions 
exist  of  the  la*t  named,  in  J.  Bongars,  Ceila  Pet  per  Frantos,  !., 
and  Recueil  des  kisloriens  aes  croisadrs,  hist.  ' .fj'  iv.  iis-i'ij. 
It  has  been  translated  into  French  in  Guizot'sOjiVci  /iun,  ix.  1-338. 
See  H.  von  Sjrbd,  GnekiMt  des  trtien  Krruttutes(LeipdtiL  iWi)i 
B.  Monad,  Le  Uoine  Guibert  tt  mm  lemps (I^ris.  1905)  :and  GiMirt 
de  Nogenl;  kisloire  de  sa  vie,  edited  by  G.  Bourgin  (Paris,  1907). 

GUIBERT,  JACQUES  ANTOINB  HIPPOLYTB,  CoMTE  DB 

f  174  t-i  7c>o),  French  general  and  military  writer,  v.as  born  at 
.Moniauban,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  accompanied  his  father, 
Charles  BCnoit,  oomte  de  Guibert  (1715-1786),  chief  «f  staff  to 
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Marshal  Je  Broglie,  throughout  the  war  in  Germany,  and  won 
die  LTOis  ot  St  Louis  and  the  of  colonel  in  the  expedition 
to  Corsica  (1767).  In  1770  he  i)ul)lishi<i  tiLs  Eisai  f^htfriii  de 
UlCliqM  in  London,  and  this  ci:lchratc(i  work  appeared  in  numer- 
ous SubictjUcii;  editions  and  in  Mnnli.'-li,  (ierman  and  even 
Per&ian  translations  (extracts  also  in  Liskcnnc  and  Sauvan, 
BM.  kistorique  et  militaire,  Paris,  1845).  Of  tliis  work  (for  a 
detailed  critique  of  wiucb  see  iAtx  J&hns,  Ccsth.  d.  Kritgswssen- 
tdUfien,  vid.iD.pip.  SQSS-MfOIUMi  tefCRiice^  liit-reiii)  it  may  be 
«aid  that  it  was  the  best  eiaay  «B  mr  pcixiuced  by  «  aoUitcr 
during  a  period  in  ^Aieh  tactics  were  ducusied  even  jk  tlwaalon 
and  military  literature  was  more  abundant  than  at  angr  tine  up 
10  1871.    Apart  from  technical  questions,  in  wbich  Gulbert's 

enlightened  conservatism  stands  in  marked  contrast  '.o  t!ie 
doctrinaire  prwgressivoncss  oi'  Menil  Duraud.  holard  ar.d  othwi, 
the  book  is  chiefly  valued  tor  its  broad  outlook  01^  the  state  of 
Europe,  especially  of  military  Kurope  in  the  jyeriod  i-6i,-i7(ll. 
One  quotation  may  be  givena.s  bcinj;  a  most  retnarkable  pruplic(  y 

of  the  impending  revolution  in  the  art  uf  war,  a  revolution  which 
tbe  **  edvaactd  "  tacticians  themselves  scarcely  foresaw.  "  The 
staodtng  annics,  wiiile  a  burden  on  the  peopte,  are  inadequate 
for  the  aduevtmeot  of  gnat  and  decunre  resuits  in  war,  and 
neaawiiik  tlie  maaa  of  the  people^  untrained  in.  anna,  de- 
geneiates.  .  .  .  Tbe  hegemoity  over  Europe  will  fall  to  tliat 
nation  which  .  .  .  becomes  possessed  of  manly  virtues  and 
crfaiys  a  naiimal  army  " — a  prediction  fulfilled  almost  to  the 
letter  within  twenty  years  of  Guiberl's  deatii.  In  177;  he 
visited  Hcnnany  and  was  prcscul  llic  rru&sian  rej;i:nental 
drills  am]  army  manoeuvres;  Frederick  the  Great,  reeognizin^; 
Guibert's  ability,  showed  great  favour  to  the  young  colonel  and 
freely  discussed  military  questions  with  him.  Guibert's  Journal 
d'tm  teyaff  en  AUetnai-ne  was  published,  with  a  memoir,  by 
Toulongeon  (Paris,  1S03).  His  Dtfense  du  systime  de  guerre 
mtimie,  a  rcpiy  to  hi$  many  criiica  (Neucbitel,  1779}  i> 
reasoned  and  tdentilic  defence  oi  tbe  Ptuwiaa  method  of 
tactic?,  whicb  loaned  tbe  basis  of  bis  voiliiilieB  in  i77jhe  began 
to  co-operate  with  tbe  count  de  St  Gennun  in  a  series  of  mucb- 
neeiied  an<t  suceessful  reforms  in  the  French  ariny.  In  1777, 
however,  St  Germain  fell  into  disgrace,  and  liis  fali  involved  that 
of  Guibert  who  w.is  promoted  to  the  rank  of  mjrfi/i.J  tie  camp 
and  relegated  to  a  provincial  »tatT  appointir.ent.  in  !iis  semi- 
retiremtint  he  vigorously  defended  his  old  chief  St  Germain 
against  his  detractors.  On  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  he  was 
recalled  to  the  War  Othce,  but  in  his  turn  he  became  the  object 
of  attack  aitd  be  died,  practically  of  disappointment,  on  the 
6tb  of  lllay  1790.  Other  works  of  Guibert,  besides  those  men- 
tioned, aro:  <MserMlj«it  wr  la  eeiiilita<tm  foHiiqua  et  militaire 
drr  amtes  de  S.  M.  Pntmemt  (Amsterdam,  177S),  ^fer  of 
Marshal  Catlnat  (1773),  of  Michel  de  TTTdpital  (1778),  and  of 
Frederick  the  Great  (1787).  Guibert  w^as  a  member  of  the 
Ara<lemy  from  1786,  and  he  also  wrote  a  tragedy,  Lc  ConttflaNe 
df  Bourbor.  1 1 77  5)  and  a  journal  of  travels  in  France  and  Switzer- 
land. 

Sec  T<Milon,;eon,  Eioge  mridtque  (U  Guitxrt  (Paris,  1790);  Madame 
lie  £»<>gf  de  Ouiherl;  Bardin,  Notice  kistorique  du  gtniral 

CmtUrl  iPari.fl.  X856) ;  Flavian  d'.Mdeguier,  Discours  sur  la  vie  tt 
Us  icr\ts  4»  tomie  de  Cuibtrt  (Toulouse,  1855);  Count  Forv«tic, 
Biot'iipkie  d»  comte  de  Cmhert  (.Vlontauhan,  1855);  Count  zur 
Lippe.^'Friedr.  derCnBeundOfaem  Guibert"  {UiiSutr'WetkinblaU, 
1S73, 9  and  10). 

OUIOaAROlin,  FBAHCHOO  (t4S3-ts4o),  tbe  odebiated 

Italian  historian  and  statennaa,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  the 

year  1 4S' ',,  when  Marsi'.io  Ficino  held  him  at  the  font  of  baptism. 
Hii  fandly  was  illustrious  and  noble;  and  his  ancestors  for 
manv  generations  hjfl  held  the  highest  posts  of  hot:our  in  the 
Slate,  as  may  be  .seen  in  his  own  Retsealogttal  kitordi  autobio- 
grafici  e  di  famiglii!  -  Of.  i'ud.  voi  \  1.  After  the  usual  educa- 
tion of  a  boy  in  grammar  and  elementary  classical  studies,  his 
father,  Piero,  sent  him  to  the  universities  of  Fcrrara  and  Padua, 
where  he  stayed  until  the  year  150-;.  The  death  of  an  unrle. 
ivbo  occupied  the  see  of  Cortona  with  great  pomp,  induced 
the  young  Guicdardini  to  hanker  after  an  ecdeiiastical  career. 
He  already  saw  the  acariet  of  a  caidinal  awaiting  bin,  and  to 


this  eminence  he  would  assuredly  have  risen.  HLs  '  I'l  t  r  f  m- 
ever,  checked  this  an^bition,  declaring  thai,  thougii  ae  had  hvc 
sons,  be  would  not  sutler  one  of  them  to  enter  the  church  in  its 
then  stale  of  <  orrupti<ui  and  drbasemcni.  Guicciardini,  whose 
motives  were  <"onfes,sedly  amhilious  (sec  Riiordt,  Op,  incd 
X.  68),  turned  his  attention  to  kiw,  and  at  the  age  01  twenty-three 
was  apjwinted  by  the  Signoria  of  Florence  to  read  the  InUituUs 
in  public.  Shortly  afterwards  he  engaged  himself  in  marriage 
to  Maria,  daugiiler  of  Alamanno  Salviati,  prompted,  as  he 
frankly  tdls  06,  by  tiw  political  support  wbkh  an  alliance  with 
that  great  family  would  biing  bin  (H.  *.  71).  Ho  was  then 
practising  at  the  bar,  where  be  won  so  much  distlncdott  tliat  the 
Signoria,  in  151 2,  entrusted  him  with  an  embassy  to  tbe  court 
of  FerdiuiLtid  tlie  C-"ath<>!ie.  Thus  he  entered  on  the  real  work 
of  hiilifc  as.  a  di{)lotnatisl  aiid!iLalt!ima.ti-  Hisconduel  upon  that 
legation  was  afterwards  severely  criticized;  for  his  jiohtical 
antagonists  accused  him  of  betraying  the  true  interests  of  the 
comtnoiiwealtli,  and  usiiij;  his  intltieiice  for  the  restoration  oi 
the  exiled  bouse  of  Medici  to  power.  His  Spanish  correspond- 
ence with  the  Sig&otia  (Op.  ined.  vol.  vi.)  reveals  the  extra- 
ordinary power  of  obser\-ation  and  analysis  which  was  a  chief 
quality  of  his  mind;  and  in  Ferdinand,  hypocritical  and  pn> 
foundly  dissimulative,  he  found  a  proper  otject  for  bis  acftntUic 
study.  To  suppose  that  the  young  statesnuui  teamed  Ms  frigid 
statecraft  in  Spain  would  be  perhaps  too  sin-.ple  a  solution  of 
the  problem  offered  by  his  character,  and  scarcely  fair  to  ti  e 
Italian  pronrient.'j  in  perfidy.  It  is  clear  from  Guicciardini'.s 
autobii)Kraj)hiral  memoirs  that  he  was  ambitious,  calculating, 
a\  ari(  ious  and  powi  rdoving  from  his  carbtsl  years;  and  in 
Spain  he  liaii  no  mure  than  an  opportunity  of  studying  on  a 
large  scale  those  political  vices  which  alicmfy  ruled  the  minor 
potentates  of  Italy.  Still  the  school  was  pregnant  with  in- 
structions for  so  apt  a  pupiL  Guicciardini  issued  from  this  first 
tcfaU  of  his  sldU  with  an  aasuicd  i^tation  for  dipfaimatic  afaiiity, 
as  that  was  undeistood  in  Itsfy.  To  unraTd  plou  and  weave 
counterplots;  to  meet  treachery  with  fraud;  to  parry  force 
with  sleights  of  hand;  to  credit  human  nature  with  the  basest 
motives,  while  the  blackest  crimes  were  contemplated  \\ith  lohi 
cnthutuasm  for  their  cleverness,  was  reckoned  then  tlie  heixhi 
of  political  sagacity.  Guic<  iardini  could  play  the  game  to  i>er- 
fcction.  In  1515  I-j-o  X.  tiKik  him  into  service,  and  made  him 
Hoverrujr  of  ReK^io  and  Mo<lena.  In  i  ^ai  Parma  was  added  to 
his  rule,  and  in  1523  he  was  appointed  viccregent  of  Romagna 
by  Clement  VII.  These  high  ofTices  rendered  Guicciardini  the 
virtual  master  of  the  papal  states  beyond  the  Apennines,  during 
a  period  of  great  bewilderment  and  difficulty.  The  copious 
ooneqnndeoce  relating  to  bis  administratis  lias  recently  beoi 
pubKdied  {Op.  ined.  vob.  vii.,  vliL).  In  1536  Clonent  gave  Mm 
still  higher  rank  as  lieutenant-gennal  of  the  papal  army.  While 
holding  this  commission,  he  bad  the  hiuniliation  of  witnessing 
from  a  distance  the  sack  of  Rome  and  the  imprisofunent  of 
Clement,  \\-ithout  being  able  to  rouse  the  perfidious  duke  of 
Urbino  into  activity.  The  blanic  of  Clement's  dowtifall  did  not 
rest  with  him;  for  it  was  merely  his  duty  to  attend  the  camp, 
and  keep  his  master  informed  of  the  proceedings  of  the  generals 
(sec  the  Correspondence,  Op.  ined.  vol*,  iv.,  v.).  Yet  Guicciar- 
dini's  conadenoe  aocuaed  him,  for  he  had  previously  counselled 
the  pope  to  dedate  war,  aa  lie  notes  In  a  cuxiotu  letter  to  bimadf 
written  in  1537  (0^.  ined.,  x.  104).  Gemcnt  did  not,  however, 
withdraw  bis  cmildeoce,  and  b  1531  Gnicdaidlnl  was  advanced 
to  the  govemonhip  of  Bdogna,  the  most  important  of  all  tbe 
l>apaIlord-licutcnancie8(Correspondence,0^.tneiif. vol.ix.).  This 
post  he  resigned  in  1 5.^4  on  the  election  of  Paid  III.,  preferring 
to  follow  the  lortunes  of  the  Medicean  princes.  It  may  here  be 
noticed  that  iliough  Guicciardini  served  three  fioix-s  througli  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  or  perhaps  because  of  this,  he  hated  the 
papacy  with  a  deep  and  t'ruzcn  bitterness,  attributing  the  woes 
of  Italy  to  the  ambition  of  the  church,  and  declaring  he  had 
seen  enough  of  sacerdotal  abominations  to  make  him  a  Lutheran 
(see  Op.  ined.  i.  ^7,  104,  96,  and  Ist.  d'  II.,  ed.  Ros.,  ii.  a  18). 
The  same  discord  between  liia  private  opinions  and  bis  public 
aakMS  may  lie  traced  in  his  condact  snfaaeqnait  to  15^  Asa 
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political  tkcorilt,  Gdodudilll  believed  that  the  best  form  of 
pamnanem  WM  •  oomiBOitwwlth  admiiiutered  upon  the  type 
of  the  VcnetiiB  coniUttttum  (Op.  mtd.  i..6;  ii.  130  iq.);  and 
we  have  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  he  bad  judged  the  tyranny 
of  the  Medici  at  its  true  worth  (Op.  ined.  i.  171,  on  the  tyrant; 
the  whole  Sforiii  Finrentinu  and  Regsimentn  di  Firrmu-,  ib.  i. 
and  :ii  ,  on  ihe  Medtci).  Yet  he  did  not  bc&iuic  to  pkcc  iiis 
power'>  at  the  disposal  of  the  most  vidous  members  of  that 
house  for  the  enslavement  of  Florence.  In  1557  he  had  been 
declared  a  rebel  by  the  Si^tnoria  on  attounl  01  his  well-know  si 
Mcdiccan  prejudices;  and  in  1530.  deputed  by  Clement  to 
punish  the  citizens  after  their  revolt,  be  revenged  himself  with  a 
Cnicky  and  an  avarice  that  were  long  and  bitterly  remembered. 
When,  tlwnflMe,  he  returned  to  inhabit  Florence  in  1534,  he 
did  ao  as  the  creatnre  ol  the  diasdote  Alesaandro  de*  Medid. 
Gdodudini  puilied  his  lemlitjr  ao  fir  la  to  defend  this  In- 
fanoua  despot  at  Naples  in  1535,  before  the  bar  of  Charles  V., 
from  the  accusations  brought  against  him  by  the  Florentine 
exiles  (Op.  incd.  vol.  ix.)  He  won  his  cause;  but  in  the  eyes 
of  all  posterity  he  justifi!'*!  the  reproaches  of  his  contemporaries, 
who  describe  him  a-i  a  cruel,  venal,  grasping  seeker  after  power, 
eager  tu  <iup)x)rt  a  des(M>tism  for  the  sake  of  honours,  offices 
aiui  etriolumenis  secured  for  himself  by  a  bargain  with  the 
Ol^restors  of  his  country.  V'archi,  Nardi,  Jacopo  Pitti  and 
Bemardo  Segni  are  unanimous  upon  this  point;  but  it  is  only 
the  recent  publication  of  Guicciardini's  private  MSS.  that  has 
made  us  understand  the  force  of  their  invectives.  To  plead 
loyalty  or  honeat  political  oonviotioD  in  defenoe  of  hia  Medkcan 
partianship  ia  nov  impoasihfe,  boe  to  face  with  the  opintona 
eiprcsaed  in  the  Ricordi  ptditici  and  the  Storut  PUrtntina. 
tike  Machiavellf,  but  on  a  lower  level,  Guicciardin!  was  willing 
to  "  roll  stones,"  or  [o  do  any  <lirty  work  for  masters  wliom. 
in  the  depth  of  hi.s  soul,  he  detested  an<l  despised..  After  the 
murder  of  Duke  Alessandro  in  15.37,  Guicciardini  espoused  the 
cause  of  C'osimo  de'  Medici,  a  b<jy  adihcted  to  held  sports,  and 
unused  to  the  game  of  statecraft.  The  wily  old  diplomatist 
hoped  to  rule  i'lorence  as  grand  vizier  under  this  Inexperienced 
princeling.  He  was  mistaken,  however,  in  his  schemes,  for 
CoaiaM  displayed  the  genius  of  his  family  for  politics,  and  coldly 
dismiated  his  would-be  lord -protector.  Guicciardini  retired  in 
dtsgnce  to  his  villa,  whone  he  spent  his  last  yean  in  the  com- 
podtion  of  the  Sl«fi»  fllatk^.  He  ^nA.  bi  tS40  nitliottt  male 
hete. 

CnfcdanllBi  was  the  product  of  a  cynical  and  sdfiah  age, 

and  his  life  illustrated  its  sordid  iniluence-s.  Of  a  cold  and 
wurldly  lenjpi-ranient,  devoid  of  pasMuii.  bl.imelcsjs  m  his 
conduct  as  the  father  of  a  family,  faithful  as  the  strvant  of  his 
papal  patrons,  severe  in  the  administratioa  of  the  provinces 
committed  to  his  charge,  and  indisputably  able  in  his  conduct 
of  affairs,  he  was  at  the  same  time,  and  in  spite  of  tbc^  qualities, 
a  man  whose  moral  nature  inspires  a  sentiment  of  liveliest  re- 
ptigoaoce.  It  is  not  merely  that  be  was  ambitious,  cruel, 
nwenfcful  and  avaricious,  for  these  vices  have  existed  in  men 
lar  ktt  antipathetic  than  Guicciaidini.  Over  and  above  thooe 
fauUs,  wlikb  ntde  bim  odfow  tohis  iielbw-citiaenB,  we  trace  in 
him  a  meaoness  that  our  cmtwy  is  lew  willuig  to  condoae; 
His  phlegmatic  and  penljUent  egotism,  hts  sacrifice  of  truth  and 
honour  to  self  interest,  liis  acquiescence  in  the  worst  conditions 
of  the  world,  it  only  lie  could  use  lliem  for  his  own  advant;igc, 
combined  with  the  ginring  discord  between  his  opinions  and  his 
practice,  form  a  character  which  would  be  coniemptinio  in  our 
eyes  were  it  not  so  sinister.  The  sociid  ami  political  I'.ccrcpilude 
of  Italy,  where  patriotism  was  unknown,  and  only  selfishness 
survived  of  all  the  motives  that  rouse  men  to  action,  found  its 
representative  and  exponent  in  Guicciardini.  When  we  turn 
from  the  man  to  the  author,  the  decadence  of  the  age  and  race 
that  could  develop  a  political  philosophy  ao  arid  in  its  cynical 
despair  of  any  good  in  human  nature  forces  itself  vividly  upon 
our  notices.  Gidcciaidinl  lecms  lo  gloiy  in  his  disilluaiomnent, 
and  uses  his  vsat  intellectual  sbillly  for  the  analysis  of  the 
corruption  he  had  helped  to  nuikc  imuraiilr.  If  one  single 
treatise  of  that  centur)'  should  tic  chosen  to  represent  the  .spirit 


of  the  Italian  people  in  the  last  phase  of  the  Renaissance,  dm 
iiistorian  might  hesitate  between  the  Prineipt  «f  MaddavdU 
and  the  RUorii  paUUd  of  Guiodanlini.  The  latter  b  perhaps 

preferable  to  the  former  on  the  score  of  comprehensiveness. 
It  is.  moreover,  more  exactly  adequate  to  the  actual  situation, 
for  the  I'rincipi-  has  a  divine  spark  of  patriotism  yet  lingering 
in  the  cinders  ot  its  frigid  science,  an  idealistic  cnthuiiaam  sur- 
viving in  its  moral  iiberrations;  .vhcrc.Ts  a  great  Italian  critic 
of  this  decmle  has  justly  described  the  Kuordi  as  "Italian 
corruption  codihed  and  elevated  to  a  rule  of  iife."  Guicciardini 
is,  however,  better  known  as  the  author  ot  the  Sloria  d'ltalia, 
that  vut  and  detailed  picture  of  his  country's  sufferings  between 
the  years  1494  and  1532.  Judging  him  by  this  masterpiece  of 
scientific  history,  he  deserves  less  commendation  as  a  writer 
than  as  a  thinker  and  an  analyst.  The  style  ia  weaibome  and 
ptolia,  attaining  to  precision  at  the  «qienae  of  circumJocution, 
and  setting  forth  the  smallest  particulars  witb  the  same  dis- 
tinctness as  the  main  features  of  the  narrative.  The  whole 
tangled  siccfn  of  Italian  [xililics,  in  that  involved  .md  stormy 
poriotl.  is  unravi'lled  with  a  |>aticnce  and  an  insight  that  are 
above  praise.  It  is  the  iTowning  merit  of  the  author  that  he 
never  ceases  to  be  an  impartial  spectator — a  cold  and  curious 
critic  U  e  might  com|)are  l:im  to  an  anatomist,  with  knife  and 
scalpel  dissecting  the  dead  body  of  Italy,  and  pointing  out  the 
symptoms  of  her  manifold  diseases  with  the  indifferent  analysis 
of  one  who  has  no  moral  sensibility.  This  want  of  feeling,  while 
it  renders  Guicciardini  a  model  for  the  scientific  student,  has 
impaired  the  interest  of  hia  histoiy.  Though  be  lived  through 
that  agoqy  of  the  Itatian  people,  be  docs  not  aeem  to  be  aware 
that  he  b  wilting  a  great  historical  tragedy.  He  takes  as  much 
pains  hi  laying  bare  the  trifling  causes  of  a  petty  war  with  Pisa 
as  in  probing  the  deep  scaled  ulcer  of  the  papacy.  Nor  is  he 
capable  of  pointing  the  eveais  in  which  he  took  a  part,  in  their 
totality  as  a  drama.  Whatever  he  touches,  lies  already  dead 
on  the  dissecting  tabic,  and  his  skill  is  that  of  the  analylica! 
pathologist.  Consequently,  he  fails  to  understand  the  essential 
magnitude  of  the  task,  or  to  appr(;ciate  the  vital  vigour  of  the 
forces  contending  in  Europe  for  mastery.  This  is  very  notice- 
able in  what  he  writes  about  the  Reformation.  Notwithstanding 
these  defects,  inevitable  in  a  writer  of  Guicciardini's  tempera- 
ment, the  SMa  d'  luMa  waa  undoubtedly  the  greatest  historical 
work  that  had  appened  iIddo  iIk  begtmlng  of  tbe  modem  era. 
It  tcBMhit  the  moat  solid  maouiMot  ot  the  Italian  reason  in 
ttw  idth  century,  the  find  tritmipb  of  that  Florentine  school 
of  philosophical  historians  which  included  Machiavelli,  Segni, 
Pitti,  Nardi,  Varchi.  I'ranccsco  Veltori  and  Uuuato  Giatmoiti. 
Up  to  the  year  1857  the  fame  of  Guicciardini  as  a  writer,  and  the 
estimation  of  him  ics  a  man,  depended  almost  entirely  upon  the 
Hislory  of  ludy,  and  on  a  few  ill-edited  extracts  from  his  aphor 
isms.  At  that  date  his  representatives,  the  counts  I'iero  and 
Luigi  Guicciardini,  opened  their  family  archives,  and  com- 
mitted to  Signer  Ciuscppe  Canestrini  the  publication  of  hb 
hitherto  inedlted  MSS.  in  ten  important  volumes.  The  vast 
mass  of  doenncnts  and  finbhed  literary  work  thus  given  to 
the  wadd  baa  UnowB  a  flood  of  light  upon  Gulodardini,  whether 
we  oonaider  htm  as  author  or  as  dtiaen.  It  has  raised  his  re- 
putation as  a  political  philosopher  into  the  first  rank,  where  he 
now  disputes  the  place  of  intellectual  sujiremaiy  •.\ilh  his  friend 
Machiavclli;  but  it  has  coloured  our  moral  judgment  of  his 
(  harat  tcr  and  conduct  with  darker  dyes.  l''rom  the  stores  of 
valuable  raatenals  contained  in  those  ten  volumes,  it  will  be 
enough  here  to  cite  iil  the  Ricordi  polilici,  already  noticed, 
consisting  of  about  400  aphorisms  on  political  and  social  topics; 
(1)  the  obscr\'ations  on  Machiavelli's  Disccrti,  which  bring  into 
remarkable  relief  the  views  of  Italy's  two  great  theorists  on 
statecraft  in  the  t6(h  century,  anid  ahow  that  Guiccundini 
regarded  Blacfaiavelli  somewhat  as  an  amiable  visionary  or 
political  enthusiast;  (3)  the  5ftiria  Pienntina,  an  eariy  work 
of  (he  author,  distinguished  by  it^  .mimation  of  style,  brilliancy 
of  jK>rtraiturc,  and  liberality  of  j  idgmcnt;  and  (4)  the  Dialogo 
di-i  r:f,c!<>si-nto  di  Fircnzr.  abo  in  .dl  probability  an  early  work, 
in  which  the  various  forms  of  government  suited  to  an  Italian 
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commonwealth  are  discussed  vith  infinite  subtlcty.controsted, 
and  illustrated  (rQm  the  viri&situdes  of  Florence  up  to  the  year 
1494.  To  these  nay  he  added  a  scries  of  short  essays,  entitled 
Diucrti  fiolUki,  compowd  during  Uuicciardini'*  SpaiUsb  ks»' 
tion.  It  it  only  after  *  careful  perusal  of  thew  minor  work* 
tbat  tite  ttttdoBt  of  liktoiy  may  daim  to  have  coDfueheaded 
Guicdardiiri,  and  nay  fed  that  he  brinip  with  hin  to  the  oon- 
si<lcration  of  the  Sloria  d'  Italia  the  requbite  ktmwledge  of  the 
author's  private  thoughts  and  jealously  guarded  opinions. 
Indi.'tjil,  it  may  be  coniidcntly  Lillirmi-d  ihat  those  who  <h'siri- 
to  gain  M\  ini'ight  into  the  true  j)nn(,i[)l<--s  .ind  tcclinps  of  the 
men  who  made  and  wrote  liistory  in  the  i6th  leiitury  '.vill  hrnl 
it  hero  far  more  than  in  tlie  work  ttesij^ned  for  publiifttioii  hy  tlie 
writer  T.iken  in  eombiiintlon  \',ith  Mjil  liiavelli's  trc;i'.ise>,  llie 
Optn  intiiiU  furai^^h  a  coi)i[irehc'r\sive  body  of  Italian  politiral 
philosophy  anterior  to  the  liate  of  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi.  (J.  A.  S.) 

Src  KiMini'"!  iMiii  ni  ni  1  he  Storia  d'  lUttia  (10  vol*.,  Pisa,  I8I9), 
anil  till  Oprr,-  inrAiO-.  \:\  10  \-oI».,  publiiUird  at  Florence,  1S57. 
A  lumijUti;  anti  initial  edition  of  Guicciardini's  wurlcB  is  now  in 
preiMration  in  the  hand*  of  Alessandro  Ghcrardi  of  the  Florence 
archive*.  Among  the  many  .itudies  on  *  iuirciardini  we  may  mcnt  ion 
A(;o5tino  Rossi's  Franctsfo  Cuicciardini  i-  1/  goterno  Fiorcntino 
(i  voU.,  (kiloKna,  1896),  based  on  many  new  documents;  F.  dc 
Sanctis'^  e«.iay  "  L'Uomo  del  Cuicciardini,"  in  his  Niuni  Sogei 
crilUi  (Naples,  1879).  and  many  passages  in  Profeissor  P.  Villan  s 
Machiatfth  (Fnit.  trans.,  1801);  E.  Benoist's  Guichardin,  hiUurien 
<t  lutmme  d'ftat  Ualien  an  X  VI'  sHcle  (Paris.  186a),  and  C.Gioda's 
Francfuo  Guuciardini  e  U  sue  opere  inediu  (Bologna,  iMo)  are  not 
without  value,  but  the  ,ui!hor<  haf!  nvX  had  atce*«  to  nwny  im- 
portant document'^  --i!.' e  puljlishi  d.    S^t-  also  Gcoffroy's  article 

Uno  Autobi<i£:f.i|'(i!f  di'  t  iiii<  h.inhn  d'aprAs  sos  (ruvr(>«  inMitrs." 
in  the  Rnut  <if  •  ''.<-  ,  ,   mp  i  l      ii(  February  1874). 

OOICHARD.  KARL  GOTTLIEB  (1754-1775).  soldier  and 
miiiliiry  writer,  known  a.s  Oi;iNTirs  Icri  it;s,  wis  horn  ;it  Magde^ 
burg  in  1/^4,  of  a  family  ot  French  rciugccs.  He  was  educated 
for  the  Church,  and  at  Leiden  actually  preached  a  sermon  as  a 
candidate  for  the  pastorate.  But  he  al>andoncd  theology  for 
more  secular  studies,  especially  that  of  ancient  history,  in  which 
hii  learning  attracted  tlie  notice  of  tlie  prince  of  Onag^  wbo 
promiicdhbn  a  vacant  pmafeiionhipatUtwdit.  Onhhairival, 
botMver,  he  found  that  aDother  acholar  had  heeu  elected  by  the 
local  aathoiTties,  and  he  tbeieupon  aought  and  obtaiiied  a 
( ()mmii>li>n  in  the  Dutch  army.  lie  made  the  campaigns  of 
i;4;-4.S  ;n  the  Low  Countries.  In  the  peace  which  followed, 
his  COiril>ined  mihliiry  and  classical  training  turned  tiis  thou^hth 
in  the  dir< f  i^tn  of  ancient  military  history.  His  notes  on  this 
i;ul>ject  ^ri  w  into  a  treatise,  .iiid  in  1  754  he  went  over  to  England 
in  order  to  consult  various  hlir.^ries.  In  r7!;7  his  Ufmoires 
mililaires  sur  Us  Grecs ei Us  Roih mn  .-ippr.ired  :u  the  Il.igue.and 
when  r.irtyle  wrote  his  Frcderkk  Ike  Great  it  had  reached  its 
tiftli  e.litiiui.  Coming  back,  with  English  introductions,  to  the 
Continent,  he  sought  service  with  Ferdinand  of  Bruns«*ick,  who 
sent  him  Oo  to  Frederick  the  Qneat,  whom  he  joined  in  January 
irfSttBteslatl.  XheUng  waaveiy  favoniablyinpreaaed  with 
Guidiard  and  bb  worka,  and  he  renained  for  nearly  i8  months 
in  the  n^al  suite.  His  Prussian  official  name  of  Q^iintus  Icilius 
was  the  outcome  of  a  friendly  dispute  wn'th  the  king  (see  Nikolai, 
Anckdotcn,  vL  Uo  14s;  Cnrlyle,  FruU-rlk  Ihc  (iri,:l,  viii. 
J15-114).  Frederick  i:i  disi"ii-.sin|:;  the  hatlle  of  I'!i;irs.ili.T  .s])oke 
of  ;n  eriHirionQuintus  Cirf  iHns  (.'.  Irihus.  (aiirh.ird  v'cniured 
to  correct  him,  whereupon  the  kin>;  s.iiil.  ■  You  simll  he  fXiinlus 
Icilius,"  and  .is  Major  Quintu.s  d  ilius  lie  ^e.■.J  forihv.iih  j;Li/etted 
to  the  command  of  a  free  battalion.  Thi:<  corps  he  commanded 
throughout  the  later  stages  of  the  ScvenYears'  War,  his  battalion, 
as  time  nvent  on,  becoming  a  regiment  of  three  batt.ilions.  and 
Quintus  himself  recruited  seven  more  battalions  of  the  same 
kind  ol  troops.  His  command  was  almost  always  with  the 
king's  own  amy  In  these  campaigns,  but  for  a  short  time  it 
fought  in  the  western  theatre  under  Prince  Henry.  When  not 
on  the  march  he  was  aIwa>Ti  at  the  royal  headquarters,  and  it 
W  IS  he  'A  !m  h->ni'.:hr  .I'lout  the  famous  inlcr\'icw  liei-'.een  the 
kiiiK  iiud  litikit  v.-'ef  Cirlyie,  Frrderifk  the  (irent,  ix.  100; 
Gellert,  Bri<-fu'ftfi5fl  mil  DtnwiseHc  Ludus,  e<l.  Ebert.  Leipzig, 
i&2i,  pp.  6^9-631)  on  the  subject  of  national  German  literature. 
On  isod  Januaiy  1761  Quintus  was  ordered  to  sack  the  castle 


of  Hubert usburg  (a  task  which  Major-Gcneral  Saldern  had  point- 
blank  refused  to  undertake,  from  motives  of  conscience),  and 
carried  out  his  ta»k,  it  is  said,  to  his  own  very  considerable 
profit.  The  place  cannot  have  been  seriously  injured,  aa  it  was 
soon  afterwards  the  meeting-phce  of  the  diplonHlliita  whose 
work  ended  in  the  peace  «( liidiertiiriNiiK  hot  the  Uag  never 
ceased  to  banter  Qubtus  <P  1^  supposed  depredations.  The 
very  day  of  Frederick's  triumphant  return  from  the  wjtr  saw  the 
disbanding  of  most  of  the  free  battalions,  includinjj  tliai  of 
(>nintus,  hnt  the  major  to  the  end  of  his  life  remained  with  the 
ki.-iR.  ile  w.is  made  lienten.iin -colonel  in  176!;,  and  in  i : :  ^, 
in  reeosnilion  of  his  work  MfiKn:rfi  (tiliqiics  ft  hisloriiy.u-^  ntr 

p!u.u<urs  puintt  i!'<iv.tiquiUz  miiitaires,  dealing  mainly  with 
Cat  j.ir'r-  eainpL\lp:nsiii  Spain  (Be4{n,t773),waapi«M)tiedcalaiie]. 
He  died  at  Potsdam,  1775. 

GUICHEN,  LUC  URBAIN  DB  MDttllC  Cohte  oe  (1712- 
1790),  Frendi  admiral, entered  the  navy  in  1730  as  "  garde  de  la 
Marine,**  thiQ  fint  rank  in  the  corps  of  royal  officers.  Rispio- 
motioo  was  not  rapid.  It  was  not  till  174S  that  he  beanie 
"lieutenant  de  vaiascan,*'  wMdi  WM,  however,  a  somewhat 
hl^cr  nak  than  the  Ikuteunt  bi  tlie  British  navy,  since  It 
carried  with  It  the  iq^t  to  command  a  frfgatc.  He  was  "  rapi- 
tainede  vaLsseau,"  or  post  captain,  in  1756.  Hut  his  rrpntniion 
must  have  been  gcKxl,  for  he  was  made  che\'aher  de  .Saint  I  onia 
in  1748.  In  1  7-5  he  was  appointed  to  the  frigate  "Terpsichore," 
attached  to  the  training  Mjuudron,  in  whirh  the  due  de  Clmrtres, 
afterwanis  notorioiis  as  the  due  d'OrU'i'.ns  .and  .is  Philji>[ie 
fisalite,  w:i.s  entered  ns  volunteer.  In  the  next  year  ho  was 
promoted  i  hef  d'eseadre,  or  rear-admiral.  When  France  had 
become  the  ally  of  the  Americans  in  the  War  of  Independence,  he 
hoisted  his  Hag  in  the  Channel  fleet,  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Ushant  on  the  ajlh  of  July  1779.  In  March  of  the  foUowing 
year  he  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies  with  a  stmif  squadron 
and  was  thereopposed  to  Sir  Geoife  Rodney.  In  thelicst  meefing 
between  them  on  the  17th  of  ^rfl  to  leeward  of  Martinique, 
GitldwB  escaped  dL^taster  only  through  the  clumsy  manner  in 
which  Sir  Georce's  orders  were  executed  by  his  captains.  Sedng 

that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  formidalde  oppKinent,  Gnit  lien  acted 
with  extreme  cttn  ion.  anrl  by  keeping  the  weather  gauge  afiotdcd 
the  British  .idmiral  no  chance  of  bringing  him  to  dose  action. 
U  hen  the  hurrirane  months  approached  (July  to  September) 
he  iell  the  W  est  Imiie.'--.  and  his  sqtiadron .  Ileitis  in  a  had  state 
from  want  of  repairs,  returned  home,  reachingBrest  in  September. 
Throughout  rtll  litis  campaign  Guichen  had  shown  himself  very 
skilful  in  handling  a  fleet,  and  if  he  had  not  gained  any  marked 
success,  he  hiid  prevented  the  British  admiral  from  doing  any 
harm  to  the  French  islands  in  the  Antillca.  In  December  t7$t 
the  comte  de  Guichen  was  chosen  to  command  the  iofce  wUch 
was  cotiuated  with  the  duty  of  canying  stores  and  reinforce- 
ments  to  the  West  Indies.  On  the  t«th  Adminl  Kempenfelt, 
who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  British  Government  with  an 
unduly  weak  force  to  intercept  him.  sighted  the  French  admiral 
in  the  Bay  of  liiseav-  ihrnucli  a  ten'f>orar)'  rleararue  in  a  fog, 
at  a  momeol  when  (iuichcn's  war<ihii>s  were  to  leeward  of  the 
convoy,  and  attacked  the  transports  a*  onrc  The  French 
•admiral  could  no!  prevent  his  enemy  frcim  capturing  twenty  of 
the  transports,  and  r'rivinf;  the  others  into  a  panic-st rirken 
flight.  They  returned  to  port,  and  the  mission  entrusted  to 
Guichen  wa.s  entirely  defeated.  He  therefore  letumed  to  port 
also.  He  had  no  opporttmity  to  gain  any  counterbalancing 
success  during  the  short  remainder  Of  the  war,  but  he  was  present 
at  t  he  final  relief  of  Cibraitar  (qr  Lofd  ifowc  His  death  occurred 
on  the  ijth  of  Januaiy  1790.  The  comte  de  Guichen  was,  by 
the  tesltmony  of  his  contemporazies,  a  most  accomplished 
and  high-minded  gnitleraan.  It  is  probable  that  he  had  more 
scientific  knowledge  than  any  of  hi?  English  contemporaries 
and  opponents.  But  as  a  commander  in  war  he  wa."!  notable 
chiefly  for  his  skill  in  directing  the  or  lerlv  n  ovcniients  of  a 
fleet,  and  seem*  to  h.ave  been  satisticd  •■  ith  (orm,"!!  operations, 
which  were  pos-:l  ly  eK7,Mif  1  -ji  muhl  lead  to  no  substantial 
result.  He  had  none  uf  the  combative  instincts  of  his  country- 
man Sufften,  or  of  the  average  Biltiih  admiral. 
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Sec  vicorotc  dc  Noailles,  Marint  el  nAdatt  francau  m  A  mingut 
(1903) ;  and  E.  ClwmlHrt  UtHmn  ie  la  marin*  fiiamgaiM  jtuAtnt 
h  guerrt  de  {'indtpeiUeiiet  amtneaine  (1877).  (0.  H.) 


GUIDE  (in  Mid.  Eng.  gyde,  from  the  Fr.  gitide;  the  earlier 
French  form  was  guie,  English  "  guy,"  the  d  ms  due  to  the 
Itkliui  form  guida;  the  uldmate  arifjm  is  pfobably  Tcatonic, 
tb«  word  bdng  connected  with  the  base  Men  in  O.  Eng. 
wAoii,  to  know),  an  agency  for  dhectinf  or  fbowtng  the  way, 
Bpecifically  a  person  who  Icadsordirectsastrangerover  unknown 
or  unmapped  country,  or  conducts  travellers  and  tourists 

through  .'i  town,  or  over  bMltilinKs  of  intcnst.  In  FurtijK-iin 
wars  U[>  to  thir  time  o!  I  he  rrcnch  Rcvolmiun,  the  abscru  c  of 
large  scale  detuiled  maps  matie  lotal  (^'jiiU.'S  almost  essetiluil  to 
the  direction  of  m;litary  oper.iliuiis,  .imi  in  the  iSth  celilury  [he 
general  tendcnry  to  the  stricter  orgnni/atinr.  of  military  re- 
sources led  in  various  roun'rics  io  she  special  training  of  guide 
officers  (called  Feldjjf.-r.  and  considered  as  general  staff  ofiicers 
in  the  Prussian  army),  whose  chief  duty  it  was  to  find,  and  if 
Boeeaaary  e^^talili^h,  routes  across  country  for  those  parts  of 
the  army  that  had  to  move  parallel  lo  the  main  road  and  as 
nearly  as  potiibfe  at  deplcgring  interval  from  each  other,  for  in 
those  days  armies  were  r^y  ^lead  out  so  tar  as  to  have  the 
use  of  two  or  more  made  roads.  But  the  necessity  for  such 
precautions  died  away  when  adequate  surveys  (in  which  guide 
officers  were,  at  any  rate  in  Prussia,  freely  employed)  were 
carriei)  out ,  .ind ,  as  a  flelinite  t erm  of  mibt.iry  ori^.inizal  ion  t u-d.iy, 
"guide"  [lussesses  no  mure  esierilial  peeuliarity  tlu'.n  fusilier, 
grenadier  or  ri;kTnan.  'I'he  genesis  o!  the  iiiadern  "  Gtiiiie  " 
regiments  is  perhaps  to  !jc  :'oiinci  in  .t  sliort-lived  Corps  of  Gui.les 
foriT.ed  by  Napoleon  in  Italy  in  i  :q6,  which  appra:^  to  have 
been  a  personal  escori  or  body  guard  composed  of  men  who 
knew  the  count r>'.  In  the  Belgian  army  of  to-day  the  Guide 
legimenis  correspond  almost  to  the  Guard  cavalry  of  other 
nations;  in  the  Swiss  army  the  sqtiaiJrons  of  "Guides"  act  as 
diviaioDal  cavalry,  aod  in  this  r^lc  doubtless  are  called  upon 
on  occasion  to  lead  oolumiis.  The  "Queen's  own  Corps  of 
Guides  "  of  the  Indian  army  consists  of  infaiitij  oospipanies 
and  cavalry  squadrons.  In  drill,  a  "  guide  "  »  an  officer  or 
non<conunissioned  officer  told  off  to  regulate  the  direction  and 
pace  of  movements,  the  remainder  of  the  unit  maintaining 

their  aliRnmen;  ami  tiinlanees  by  him. 

.\  jurti^ular  class  of  puiiles  are  lho>e  employed  in  mounlaiii- 
eeriiit;;  these  are  not  merely  to  show  the  way  but  stand  in  the 
pusitiun  of  proicssiunal  climbers  with  an  expert  knowledge  of 
rock  and  snowrraft,  which  they  impart  to  the  amateur,  at  the 
same  time  assuring  the  safety  of  the  climbing  party  in  ciaiiK>-mus 
cxp<.-ditions.  This  professional  class  of  guides  arose  in  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century  whep  Alpine  climbing  became  re- 
cognized as  a  sport  (see  Mov.ntaineerisc).  It  is  thus  natural 
to  find  that  the  Alpine  guides  have  been  requisitioned  for 
mountaineering  expeiditions  all  over  the  world.  In  climbing 
In  Switttilimd,  the  centnl  committee  of  the  Swiss  Alpine  Club 
issues  a  guides'  tariff  which  files  the  charges  for  guides  and 
porters;  there  are  three  sections,  for  the  VaUis  and  Vaudob 
Alps,  for  the  Bernese  Oberiand,  and  for  central  and  eastern 

Su  ili^crlatid.  Tlie  n.imes  of  many  uf  the  great  giiiiles  have 
beionie  histoiiijal.  In  Chamuiiix  a  s'.ilue  has  betu  raised  to 
Jacques  Halmat,  who  was  the  tirst  to  climb  Mont  Blanc  in  ijSfi. 
Of  the  more  famous  guides  since  the  iKginninR  of  .Mpinc  r!iml>inK 
may  be  mentioned  Auguste  Ualmat,  Michel  ("ros,  Maquiftnay, 
J.  A.  Carrel,  wtio  went  with  E.  Whympcr  to  the  Andes,  the 
brothers  Lauener,  Christian  Aimer  and  Jakob  and  Mekhior 
Anderegg. 

"Guide"  is  also  applied  to  a  book,  in  the  sense  of  an  elc- 
meotnry  primer  on  some  subject,  or  of  one  giving  full  informa- 
tion for  travellecs  of  a  count r>%  district  or  town.  In  mechanical 
usage,  the  term  "  guide  "  is  of  wide  application^  being  used  of 
anytldng  wUcb  steadies  or  directs  the  motion  of  an  object,  as 
of  the  "leading"  screw  of  a  screw-cutting  lathe,  of  a  loose 
pulley  used  to  steady  a  driving-belt,  or  of  the  bars  or  rods  In  a 
s't  .inveriK'nc  which  kef[i  thi>  sli. lini;  blocks  moving  if.  a  >1  r  iij;lr. 
line.    The  doublet  "  guy  "  is  thus  used  of  a  rope  which  steadies 


a  Sail  when  it  is  hieing  raised  or  lowered,  or  of  a  Tope,  chain  OT 
Stay  suppciri  m:     :  .nnel,  mast,  derrick,  &:c. 

GUIOI,  CARLO  ALESSANORO  (1650-1713),  Italian  lyric 
poet,  was  born  at  Pavia  in  1650.  As  chief  founder  of  the  wdt 
known  Roman  academy  caOed  "  L'Arcadia,"  he  had  a  con* 
siderable  share  tn  the  reform  of  Italian  poetry,  corrupted  at 
that  time  by  the  otcavagiince  and  bad  taste  of  tlie  poets  Haiini 
and  Achillbn  nod  their  school.  The  poet  GuidI  and  the  critic 
and  jurisconsult  Gravina  checked  this  evil  by  their  influence 
and  example.  The  genius  of  Guidi  was  lyric  in  the  highest 
degree;  his  songs  are  written  with  singular  force,  and  charm 
the  reader,  in  spite  uf  luuciics  of  !)ombast.  His  most  celebrated 
song  is  th;it  cluitled  Alia  Fortuna  'To  fortune),  which  certainly 
is  one  of  thi-  most  hcjiuttfiil  ptetes  of  poetry  of  the  i?!h  rrntury. 
Giiiili  was  sijuint-eyed  hiimpibacked.  and  of  a  delicate  constitu- 
tion, but  possessed  undoubted  literary  ability.  His  poems  were 
printed  at  Parma  in  1671,  and  at  Rome  in  1704.  In  1681  he 
published  at  Parma  his  lyric  tragedy  Amalasunia  in  Ittrh,  and 
two  pastoral  dramas  Daphne  and  Endymwn.  The  last  had  ihc 
honour  of  being  mentioned  as  a  model  by  the  critic  Gravina,  in 
bis  treatise  on  poetiy.  Less  fortunate  wna  CiiMfli  poetical 
venion  of  the  six  homilies  of  Piope  Clement  XI.,  fiiat  as  having 
been  severely  criticised  by  the  satiiist  Settano,  and  next  as 
having  praved  to  be  the  indirect  cause  of  tlie  author 's  death. 
.\  splendtd  edition  of  this  version  had  been  printed  in  1711, 

anil,  the  Jiope  being  then  ii:  San  Gan<Ui|f[),  Gijidi  went  there  to 
present  him  with  a  copy,  (.hi  the  way  he  found  out  a  ieiioui 
typographical  error,  which  he  took  so  much  to  heart  that  he 
was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit  at  Frascati  and  died  on  the 
spot.  Guidi  w.Ls  honoured  "(vith  the  speria!  prote-ction  of 
Kaiiuccio  11.,  duke  of  Parma,  and  of  Queen  Ghrisiina  of  Sweden. 

OUIDICCIONI.  GIOVANNI  (1480-1541),  Iiaf  an  poet,  was  born 
at  Lucca  in  1480,  and  died  at  Macerata  in  1 341.  He  occupied  a 
high  position,  being  bishop  of  Fossombrone  and  president  of 
Romagna.  The  latter  oflke  nearly  cost  him  his  liie;  a  murderer 
attempted  to  kill  bin,  and  had  already  toudied  his  breast  with 
his  dagger  when,  conquered  by  the  fcaohite  calmness  of  the 
prelate,  he  threw  away  the  weapon  and  fdl  at  his  feet,  asliing 
forgiveness.  The  lUme  and  LcUers  of  Guidiccioni  are  models  of 
elegant  and  natural  Italian  style.  The  best  editions  are  those 
of  tknoa  (i74g),  Bergamo  'i'<,s)  and  Florence  (iStSI. 

GUIDO  OP  AREZZO  (possibly  to  be  identified  with  (tuido 
lie  St  Nfaur  des  fVi^ses),  a  musician  who  lived  in  the  i  ith  century, 
lie  h.is  Ijy  m.iny  been  called  the  f.Tther  of  modern  music,  and  a 
portrait  of  him.  in  the  ret'ectory  of  thi'  monastery  of  Avellana 
bears  the  inscription  beattis  iimido,  inventor  muskar.  Of  his 
life  little  is  known,  and  that  little  is  chiefly  derivei!  from  the 
dedicatory  letters  prefixed  to  two  of  his  trfatises  and  addressed 
rts;teci ively  to  Bishop Theodald  (not  1  iieot) aid,  as  Burney  writes 
the  name)  of  Arczzo,  atKl  Michael,  a  raook  of  Pomposa  and 
Guido's  pupil  and  friend.  Occasional  references  to  the  cele- 
brated  musician  in  the  works  of  hu  oontemponuies  are,  however, 
by  no  means  rare,  and  from  these  it  may  be  oonjectured  with  all 
but  absolute  certainty  that  Guido  was  bom  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  lofh  century.    The  place  of  his  birth  is  uncertain  in 

s|)Ile  uf  n.ime  eviilence  fujiulijig  fo  .\rez/.o;  on  the  tirh  -p.ige  of 
all  his  wotks  he  is  styled  iiii:do  Artlinui,  or  simply  .\n!:nus. 
At  tiis  first  appearance  in  hi3tor>'  Guidu  ^s.is  a  monk  in  the 
Ikitcdictiiie  monastery  of  Pomposa,  ami  it  Aa^  thcic  that  he 
•aught  singing  and  invented  his  educition.d  method,  by  means 
of  which,  according  to  his  own  statement,  a  pupil  might  learn 
within  five  months  what  formerly  it  would  have  taken  him  ten 
years  to  acquire.  Envy  and  jealousy,  however,  were  his  only 
reward,  and  by  these  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  monastery — 
"  inde  est,  quod  me  vides  prolixis  finibus  exulatum,"  as  be  says 
bimsclt  in  the  second  of  the  letters  above  referred  to.  According 
to  one  account,  he  travelled  as  fur  as  Btemcn,  called  there  by 
Archbisltop  Hcmann  fai  order  to  reform  the  musics!  service. 
Ttut  this  statement  has  been  doubted.  Certain  it  is  that  not 
long  after  his  flight  from  Pomposa  Guido  was  livif>g  at  .\rczzo, 

ami  it  wa:^  iiere  that,  abia.;!   jo:,:-.  h.e  recciveii  .in  i:iv;la:ion  to 

Rome  from  i'ope  John  XIV.    Uc  obeyed  the  summons,  and  the 
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pope  himidf  became  his  fint  snd  apparently  one  of  hii  mogt 

proticient  pupils.  But  in  spite  of  bis  success  Guido  could  not  be 
induced  to  remain  in  Rome,  the  insalubrious  air  of  which  seems 

to  have  .iilL't  tcd  his  hciillh.  In  Rornu  he  met  uf^Liin  Iiis  lorrncr 
sujicrior.  ihc  abbul  u:  i'oirlpos.l,  who  Mjcms  10  ha\'_'  ri-ptiilid 
of  llisctiirlui  t.  aiii]  to  h.ivi-  iniiuccd  (jiiifio  to  return  to  ruiiiiio^a; 
and  hcfL'  all  ;n.th<iittr  rctufiis  of  Guiihi's  li:c  cc.isc.  \\f  nr.'.y 
knii'.v  ih.ii  lu-  liiiil,  on  tlic  17th  of  May  1 050,  as  ])rior  of  A  vclhuia, 
a  monastery  of  the  Catnaldulians;  such  at  least  is  the  statement 
of  the  chroniclers  of  that  order.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  added 
that  the  Camaldulians  claim  the  celebrated  musician  as  wholly 
their  own,  md  altogether  deny  his  ooimexian  with  the  Bene- 
dict incs. 

The  documents  discovered  by  Don  Gcnwin  Mocio,  the 
Beigiaa  Benedictine,  about  1888,  poixit  to  the  cnnclnsfcm  that 
Ciiido  wai  a  FKnchman  and  lived  from  his  youth  upwards  in 
the  Benedictine  monasteiy  of  St  Maur  des  Fosses  where  be 

invented  his  novti  system  of  notation  and  taught  the  brothers 
to  iin^  liy  it-  In  co<Ilv\  76, j  of  the  Britisli  M-j.scurn  the  com- 
po^r  of  the  "  Micrologus  "  and  other  worki  by  Guido  of  ArciiO 
is  always  described  as  (.uido  dc  Saneto  Mauro, 

There  is  no  douljt  that  C.uiiio's  mcrhoti  shows  considerable 
progress  in  ihc  L-voluliun  of  ma{|ern  notation.  It  was  he  who 
for  the  first  lime  systcaiaticalJy  used  the  lines  ot  the  staff,  and 
ilie  interv  als  or  spiii;'j  between  them.  There  is  also  little  doubt 
that  the  names  oi  the  first  six  notes  of  the  scale,  tU,  re,  mi,  /a, 
sol,  la,  still  in  use  among  Romance  nations,  were  introduced  by 
Guido,  although  he  seems  to  have  used  them  in  a  relative  rather 
tha.n  in  an  absolute  sense.  It  is  well  known  that  these  words 
■re  the  first  syflabies  of  six  lines  of  a  hymn  addieaied  to  St  John 
the  Baptist,  which  may  he  given  here:— 

Vl  qucant  laxis     reionate  ftaria 

i/tra  gestorum      /omiili  tuonim. 

Solve  polluti         /dbii  reatuin, 
Siinctc  Joannes. 

In  additioa  to  this  Guido  Is  generally  credited  with  the  intro- 
ductjonof  ^Fdrf.  Btttmorehnportantthaoall  this, perhaps, 
b  the  thaiaiitghly  practical  tone  which  Guido  *wnme»  In  his 
theoretical  writings,  and  which  dilTers  greatly  from  the  dumsy 

scholasticism  of  his  contemporancs  and  jtredecessors. 

The  most  important  of  Guldo's  treaUMS.  and  thou:  which  arc 
■enerally  acknowledged  to  be  .luthentic,  arc  MUrohtus  Guidtmis  r/i 
Airt'^iM  artis  muiuae,  dedicated  to  Bishop  Theodald  of  Arm  >, 
and  cnnipri'in^  a  complete  theory  of  niLsic,  in  20  chapters;  Musicat 
Guiilunn  ri-^ul'se  rhythmuae  in  atiuplit.'ncnt  sui  prologum  protalae, 
Wfil'i-n  i::  tri:<  hair  if f^a "%'11.ihic^  of  .iiiyrliini;  l;iit  rlas'sfral  Mrttrtlirr-; 
Ah'ir  ('r:ii'!on;\  rrf^ut/ir  <ir  i^-n.',*i)  ..or.'r;,  iiJr'f.'tiJ/wi  tri  iinlipiu'tu,.nx  !ut 
^rototum  proiaiae;  and  tlic  Epistoi^  GkuS<>ini  Mukacit  moaaiha  dt 
tfiW(9«0llfK|alraKly  referred  to.  Thcsie  are  publitUicd  in  the  second 
volume  of  (Jerbert's  Striplorts  ecdeiiaslUi  de  musua  sacra.  A  wry 
important  mandwript  unknown  to  Gerbcrt  (the  CodfX  bif>h'o!hf;-ac 
Utitensis.  ir.  the  I'aris  library)  contains,  besides  minor  tn  ati^i  s,  an 
aniiphonarium  and  gradual  iinrtonhtcflly  hrlonctnK  tn  (.;jld<i. 

Si-e  also  L.  Angeloni,  fV,  li'Arrzzn  ii.sii;;  KicM-wttter,  (r'ui./d  wn 
Aretio  (1840);  Kornmiillrr,  "  Lrbcn  unci  Werkcn  Guidos  von 
Aiosso."  in  Habett's  Jahrk.  (i«7<6):  Antonio  Biwidi,  G.  AftUno 
(tM>};  G.  B.  Riiton,  Biopafia  diCwiio  monaca  d^Artm  (tt68). 

GUIDO  OF  SIENA,  d'lie  name  of  this  Italian  [lainU-r  is  of 
cotisiderablc  interest  in  the  history  of  art,  on  tiie  ground  that, 
if  certain  .issumptions  regarding  him  roidd  lie  arteptcd  as  true, 
he  would  be  cntitlcfl  to  share  with  Cimabuc,  or  rather  indeed 
to  supersede  him  in,  the  honour  of  having  given  the  first  onward 
impulse  to  the  art  of  painting.  The  case  stands  thus  In  fhe 
church  of  S.  Domcnicoin  Siena  is  a  large  painting  ol  ilie  "  \  ir^iii 
and  Child  Enihroned,"  with  six  angels  above,  and  in  the  Bene- 
dictine convent  of  the  same  dty  b  a  triangular  pinnade,  once 
a  portion  of  the  Mune  composition,  representing  the  Saviour  in 
bennfiction,  with  two  angels;  the  entire  work  was  originally 
a  tri  ii>i  n.  ^ui  is  not  so  novv  Tlie  principal  section  of  this 
jjii.;u:e  lia.s  a  rhymed  Latin  ii;!-Lri|ition.  giving  the  painter's 
name  as  (iu  .  .  .  o  de  Scnis,  wiili  :lie  date  im:  li-.c  genuiiu' 

ness  of  the  inscrip«ion  is  not  h.i-.wvrr.  fn-r  from  ilnulil,  and 
especially  it  is  m.uiila:ned  'hal  the  d  ili'  really  nails  as  12S1. 
lu  the  general  treatment  of  the  picture  there  is  nothing  to 
distiaguith  It  paiticularly  from  other  work  of  the  same  eariy 


period;  hut  the  heads  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  arc  indisputably 
very  superior,  in  natural  character  and  graceful  dignity,  to 
an3rthing  to  be  found  anterior  to  Cimabuc.  The  question  there- 
fore arises,  Are  these  heads  really  the  work  of  a  man  who  painted 
in  i.'.M  f  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselic  [irononnrp  in  the  negative, 
ron(  l-.jdint;  tluit  the  heads  arc  repainted,  an^l  liro,  ;vs  they  now 
sUad.  d ijc  to  some  artist  of  the  14th  century,  j»<:ri)a{>3  tgoiino 
da  Sieii.i;  thus  tlie  claims  of  Gimabue  would  remain  undisturbed 
and  in  their  pristine  vigour.  Beyond  this,  little  is  known  of 
Guido  da  Siena.  There  is  in  the  •■Vcademy  of  Siena  a  picture 
assigned  to  him,  a  half-figure  of  the  "  Virgin  and  Child,"  with 
two  angels,  dating  probably  between  lajo  and  ijoo;  also  in 
the  church  of  S.  Bernardino  in  the  same  dty  a  MadoBBft  dt^ttd 
I  iti.  Milanesi  thinks  that  the  wodt  in  S.  Domenloo  ii  due  to 
Guido  Grasiani,  of  whom  no  other  leooinl  nOMlns  earUer  than 
1 378,  when  he  is  mentioned  as  the  painter  of  a  banner.  Guido 
da  Sieilll appears  always  to  have  painted  on  panel,  not  in  fres;  o 
OB  the  wall.  He  has  been  termed,  vcty  dubiously,  a  pupii  of 
Pietrolino,  and  the  master  of  "Diotisalvi/*  SfinodaTuRitnud 
Berlinghieri  da  Lucca. 

OUIDO  RENI  (1575-164J),  a  prime  master  in  the  Bologiie:,e 
school  of  paintinR,  and  one  of  the  mast  admired  artists  of  the 
period  of  incipient  decadence  in  Itnly,  was  born  at  Calvcnzano 
near  Rologna  on  ilie  4th  of  November  1575.  His  father  was  a 
musieian  of  repute,  a  piayer  on  the  flageolet;  he  wished  to  bring 
the  lad  up  10  pertorm  on  the  harpsicbord.  At  a  very  childish 
age,  however,  Guido  displayed  a  determined  bent  towards  the 
art  of  form,  scribbling  some  attempt  at  a  drawing  here,  there 
and  everywhere.  He  was  only  nine  years  of  age  when  Deals 
Calvart  look  notice  of  hun,  received  him  into  bis  academy  of 
desiigu  by  the  fatber'a  psrmlsslOo,  and  rapidly  brought  him 
formrd,  so  that  by  the  a«e  of  thirteen  GuidAJudUtlready  at- 
tahied  marked  prolidency.  Albani  and  I>omenicMno  became 
soon  afterwards  pupils  in  ;lie  s.imc  acark-n-.y.  With  Atha:,! 
Guido  was  very  inttniarc  u[)  lo  ihe  earlier  (loriod  o:  manhtxKi, 
but  they  afterwards  beramc  rivals,  Ijolh  as  (lainte.'s  and  as 
beads  of  ateliers,  wiiij  a  gowl  deal  of  asperity  on  Albanr  s  part; 
Domcnichino  was  also  pitted  against  Reni  by  tlie  liolicy  of 
Annibalc  Caracri.  Guido  was  still  in  the  academy  of  Calvart 
when  he  Lej^-an  frequenting  tlie  oj>position  school  kept  by 
Lodovico  Caratci,  whose  style,  far  in  advance  of  that  of  the 
I  dsh  painter,  he  dallied  with.  This  esusperated  Calvart. 
Him  Guido,  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age,  cheerfully  quitted, 
transferring  himself  openly  to  the  Caracci  academy,  in  which  be 
soon  became  promlnentt  being  equally  skilful  and  ambitious. 
He  hid  not  been  a  year  with  the  Caraod  when  a  work  ot  his 
excited  the  wonder  of  Afostino  and  the  jealousy  of  Annibale. 
Lodovico  dierished  him,  and  frequently  painted  him  as  an  angel, 
for  the  youthful  Reni  was  extremely  bandsoir.e.  .After  a  while, 
howc\'cr,  Lodovico  also  felt  himself  nettled,  and  he  patronized 
the  rompeiiiig  talents  of  Giovanni  R.irbiere,  On  one  oceaision 
(iuidu  had  made  a  copy  of  .Uiuibaie's  "  Desren*  from  the 
Cross";  .\nnibiilc  was  asked  to  retouch  it,  and,  lindins  nothing 
to  do,  exclaimed  pettishly,  "He  kno',\s  more  than  enough  ' 
(■■  (  ristui  ncsa  Iroppo  ").  On  another  occajion  Lodovico,  con- 
sulted as  umpire,  lowered  a  price  which  Keni  asked  for  an  early 
picture.  This  slight  determined  the  young  man  to  he  a  pupQ 
no  more.  He  left  the  Caracci,  and  started  on  his  own  account 
as  a  competitor  in  the  race  for  patronage  and  fame.  A  renowned 
work,  the  story  ot  "  CalUsto  and  Diana,"  had  been  completed 
before  he  left. 

Guido  was  faithful  to  the  edectic  princ^  of  dM  BofafQCSe 
school  of  painting.    He  had  appropriated  aomelhfng  from 

Calvart,  much  more  from  Lodovico  Caracci;  he  studied  with 
much  zest  after  Albert  Diircr;  he  adopted  the  massive,  sombre 
and  |i.iT[ly  uiuouth  m. inner  of  Caravaggio.  One  d.-iy  Annibale 
G.ir.ii .  i  m.nle  t  !i<  remark  that  a  style  might  be  formctl  reversing 
t'r'.it  ot  (',ir,i\  .i;i;;.tui  i  i  s  ich  matters  as  the  ponderous  shadows 
;*iid  Ific  gross  common  forms;  this  ohscrvation  Kermiria  ni  in 
Guide's  mind,  and  he  endc.ivourcd  aiier  ■-onie  sin  h  stx  li  ,  .-imir.^ 
consUntty  at  suavity.  Towards  1602  he  went  to  Rome  with 
Albani,  and  Rome  remained  his  headquarten  for  twenty  yeaiL 
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Here,  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  V.  (BorRhes*),  he  was  Rrcatly  I 
noted  and  distinguisheti.  In  ihr  Kurdun-houM.-  of  ihe  Rostiifh'  i^i 
Palace  he  painted  ilie  \  ast  frtMjo  which  is  justly  rcKardcd  as  liis 
masterpiece — "  Phoebus  and  the  Hours  preceded  by  Aurora." 
This  exhibits  his  second  manner,  in  which  he  had  deviated  far 
iniicr<i  from  the  promptings  of  Caravaggio.  lie  toumltd  now 
chiefly  upon  the  antique,  more  especially  the  Niobe  group  and 
the  "  Venus  dc'  Medici, ' '  modified  by  suggestions  from  Raphad, 
Comggio,  Parmigiano  and  Paul  Veronese.  Of  this  last  painter, 
•Itbou^  on  the  whole  he  did  not  get  much  from  biro,  Guido 
was  •  particular  admirer;  lie  uaed  to  aay  that  be  would  athcr 
have  been  Paul  Veronese  than  aagr  oucr  matter — Paul  was 
nu»e  nature  than  an.  lh«''Aiifwii''ii  beyond  drabt  a  vork 
of  pre-eminent  beauty  and  attainment ;  ft  is  stamped  with 
plfasvirabk'  dij;nity,  and,  without  l;fit:g  c-tTeriiinatr,  ('..is  a  more 
uniform  aim  after  graceful  selectiusj  tii;u;  can  it.nJily  be  traced 
in  prcvio.is  painters,  greatly  superior  though  some  of  them  had 
been  in  impviisc  and  personal  fervour  of  genius.  The  pontifical 
chapel  of  Montccavallo  w.as  .assigned  to  Rcni  to  paint;  but, 
being  str.iitcned  in  payments  by  the  ministers,  the  artist  made 
off  to  Boiosna.  He  was  fetched  back  by  Paul  V.  vrith  cere- 
moniou.s  eclat,  and  lodging,  living  and  equipage  were  supplied 
to  him  Ai  another  time  he  migrated  from  Rome  to  Naples, 
having  received  a  commiwinn  to  paint  tbe  chapel  of  S.  Gennaro. 
The  nototiaus  cabal  of  three  paintea  luiidait  In  Naples— 
CoMubi)  Canwdalo  and  HIbent  offered,  however,  as  sUfl  an 
opposition  to  Guido  as  to  some  otlier  interiopers  who  preceded 
and  succeeded  him.  They  gave  his  servant  a  beating  by  the 
hands  of  two  unknown  bullies,  and  sent  by  him  a  message  to 
his  master  to  depart  or  prepare  for  death;  Ouido  waited  for  no 
second  warninR.  and  dt-partcd.  He  now  returned  to  Rome; 
but  he  finiiUy  111!  that  city  abruptly,  in  the  pontificate  of  Urban 
VIIL,  in  consequence  of  an  olTeusive  reprimand  administered  to 
Uaa  bjr  Cardinal  Spinola.  He  had  received  an  advance  of  400 
•CUdi  on  account  of  an  altarptece  for  St  Peter's,  but  after  some 
lapse  of  years  had  made  no  beginning  with  the  work.  A  broad 
wminder  from  the  cardinal  put  Rcni  on  big  mettle;  he  returned 
tbe  40D  acndi,  l|iiitted  Roaw  within  a  few  d^PSi  and  steadily 
mbted  aB  attenpto  at  recaO.  Ha  nnr  icsetlied  bs  Bologna. 
He  had  taught  as  weO  u  painted  ia  Rome,  and  he  left  pupils 
behind  him;  but  on  the  whole  he  did  not  stamp  any  great 
mark  upon  the  Roman  school  of  painting,  apart  from  his  own 
numcrou.s  works  in  the  papal  city. 

In  Rologna  (Juido  lived  in  great  sjilendour,  and  eslalili.shed  a 
celelsraled  school,  tminiieririg  more  than  two  hundred  scholars. 
He  himself  drew  in  it,  even  down  to  his  latest  years.  ()u  lirsl 
returning  to  this  city,  he  charged  about  £.!i  for  a  full-length 
figure  (mere  portraits  are  not  here  in  question),  half  this  sum 
for  a  halt  ieugth,  and  £5  for  a  bead.  These  prices  must  be 
regarded  as  handsome,  when  wa  oonaider  that  Domeoicbiao 
aliaiit  tiie  saoe  time  received aa^y^io^  los.  for  bis  very  large  and 
celebrated  pktuie,  tbe  "Last  Communion  of  St  Jerome" 
But  Guido's  reputation  was  still  on  tbe  increase,  and  in  process 
of  time  he  quintupled  his  prices.  He  now  left  Bologna  hardly 
at  all;  in  one  instance,  however,  he  went  ofT  to  Ravenna,  and, 
along  with  three  pupil.s,  he  painted  the  chapel  in  the  cathedral 
with  his  admired  picture  of  the  "  Israelites  gathering  Manna." 
His  shining  prosperity  was  id  hi.st  till  the  end.  (iuido  was 
dissipated,  generously  but  indiscriminately  |)rofuse,  and  an 
inveterate  gambler.  The  gambling  propensity  had  been  his 
from  youth,  but  until  he  became  elderly  it  did  not  noticeably 
damage  hi^  fortunes.  It  grew  upon  bim,  and  in  a  couple  of 
evenings  he  lost  the  eoonioua  sum  of  14400  scudL  The  vice 
told  stil  more  ruinously  on  bis  art  than  on  bis  diaracter.  In 
bis  dedbw  be  sold  bis  time  at  so  anicb  per  hour  to  oettain  picture 
dsalers;  one  of  them,  the  Shylock  of  hb  craft,  would  stand  by. 
watch  in  hand,  and  see  him  work.  Half-hcartedness.  half  per- 
formance, blightefi  his  product:  self-repetition  and  mere 
mannerism,  wnth  affectation  for  wntiment  and  vapidity  for 
beauty,  became  the  art  of  (liiido.  .Some  of  these  Irade-works, 
heads  or  half-figures,  were  turned  out  in  three  hours  or  even 
less.    It  is  said  that,  tardily  wise,  Rcni  left  off  gambling  for 


nearly  two  years;  at  last  he  relapsed,  and  his  relapse  was 
followed  not  long  afterwards  \i\  his  death,  caused  by  malignant 
fever.  This  event  took  place  in  Bologna  on  the  i8th  of  August 
1642;  he  died  in  debt,  but  WB*  bwfed  witb  gNat  pomp  in  the 

church  of  .S.  Domi  niro. 

<juido  was  [K  iNiiii.illv  modciit,  althouRh  he  valunl  him.'*-lf  on  hls 
silion  in  ttie  art,  and  would  tolerate  no  sliaht  in  that  relation: 
was  extremely  upright,  temperate  in  diet,  nice  in  hwpeiWMI  and 
his  dress.  He  was  fond  of  stately  houses,  but  could  fed  also  the 
charm  of  solitude.  In  his  temper  there  was  a  large  amount  of 
suspiciousness;  and  the  jealousy  which  his  abilities  and  hi*  luc- 
oes<ie»  excite*!,  now  from  the  Car.Tiri.  now  from  .Albani,  now  from 
the  monopolizing;  liaj<;iit  nf  .Ncajulitan  painters,  may  naturally 
have  kept  this  feeling  in  active  exercise.  Of  his  numerous  iich<jlars, 
Simone  Cantarini,  onmed  U  i^iawSB,  OOttBtS  as  tba  most  distin- 
guished; he  painiedantdaiiiafaiebeadofRaiiiiiiawiatlieBolasnese 
Gallery.  The  portmit  fai  the  UJEd  GaHoy  of  Floienee  is  fiom  Rmi'a 
own  hand.   Two  Other  good  adnlBre  were  Giacomo  Semenxa  and 

Francesco  Gcssi. 

Dif  1  ii.ir.ii  ur  of  Guido's  art  is  so  well  known  as  hardly  to  call 
for  detailed  analysis,  beyond  what  we  have  already  intimated,  llis 
most  cboasteristie  style  exhibits  a  prepense  ideal,  of  form  rather 
than  diancter,  with  a  slight  mode  of  handling,  and  »ilver>',  some- 
what cold,  cobur.  In  worfcmg  from  the  nude  he  aimed  at  p^eo- 
tion  of  form,  especiaHy  marked  in  the  hands  and  feet.  But  ne  was 
far  from  always  going  to  choice  nature  for  his  model:  he  tran^ 
muted  ad  libitum,  and  painted,  it  is  averred,  a  Mat;d.dcne  of  de- 
monstrative charms  from  a  vulgar-looking  colour-grinder.  His 
best  works  have  beauty,  great  amenity,  artistic  feebng  and  high 
accomplishment  of  manner,  all  alloyed  by  a  certain  cote  of  common- 
pLice;  in  the  wont  pictuxea  the  commonplace  •wampa  cvcrythingi 
and  Gtiklo  has  flooded  European  gatierie*  with  truny  andTempty 
prctcnf  iousnes.q,  .ill  the  more  noxious  in  that  its  apparent  grace  of 
-seniiinciii  ,iri  I  fi.rin  misleads  the  unwar>'  into  aji|in>v,il,  and  the 
dilettante  dabbler  into  cheap  raptures.  Both  in  Komc  and  wherever 
else  be  worked  he  introduced  increased  softness  of  style,  which 
was  then  designated  as  the  modern  method.  His  pictures  are 
mostly  Soipttnal  or  mythologic  in  subject,  and  between  two  and 
three  hnndried  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  various  European  Col« 
lections — more  than  a  hundred  of  thew  containiitj;  life-sized  fipures. 
The  portraits  which  he  executed  arc  few — those  of  Sixtus  V., 
Cardinal  Spada  and  the  so-called  Beatrice  Onri  bi  iii,;  iirnong  the 
most  noticeable.  The  identity  of  the  last-nann  I  :>  rtr.ut  is  very 
dubious;  it  certainly  cannot  have  been  painted  dirttt  from  Beatrice, 
who  had  been  executed  in  Rome  before  Guido  ever  resided  there. 
Many  etchings  arc  attributed  to  hint — some  from  his  own  works, 
and  some  ;ifrer  other  masters;  they  arc  spirited,  but  rather  negligent. 

Of  other  works  not  already  noticed,  the  following  should  be 
named:— in  Rome  (the  Vatican),  the  "Crucifixion  of  St  I'etcr,"  an 
example  of  the  piiinter's  earlier  manner;  in  S.  l.(ireri/.i)  in  I.ucina, 
"Christ  Crucifitxl";  in  Forii,  the  "Conception";  in  Boloena, 
the  "  Alms  of  St  Roch  "  (early),  the  "  Mawne  of  the  laoocanls,'' 
and  the  "  Pieti,  or  Lament  over  the  Body  of  Christ  **  (In  the  chur^ 
of  the  Mendiranti),  which  is  by  many  regarded  as  Guido's  prime 
i  \!<  iiri\f  wurk;  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  an  "  Ecce  Homo  ,  in 
Milan  (Brcra  Gallors),  "Saints  FVtcr  and  Paul";  in  Genoa  (church 
of  S.  Ambri>Ki'j;i,  ihe  "Assumption  of  the  Vircin  ";  in  Berlin, 
"  St  Paul  the  Hermit  and  St  Anthony  in  the  Wildernew."  The 
celebrated  pictnra  of  "  Fortune  "  (in  the  Capitol}  is  one  of  Reni's 
finest  trestmeats  of  female  form;  as  a  anecimen  of  male  form,  the 
"  Samson  DdnUM;  from  the  Jawbone  of  an  Ass  "  mkbt  be  assned 
be>idr  it.  One  of  hi*  latest  works  of  mark  is  the  "  AAdae,"  which 
u'-e-d  to  be  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Capitol.  The  I.ouvre  contains 
nvi  iuy  of  his  pictures,  the  National  (i.illeiy  of  L<jii(li>n  seven,  and 
others  were  once  there,  now  removed  to  other  public  collections. 
The  most  interesting  of  the  seven  is  the  small  "Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,"  painted  on  copper,  an  elegantly  finished  work,  more  pretty 
than  beautiful.  It  was  probably  painted  before  the  master  quilted 
UoloRna  for  Rome. 

For  the  life  and  works  of  Guido  Reni,  see  Bolognini,  Vila  di 
Ouido  Rent  (i»39);  Passcri,  Viie  de'  plHen;  and  Malvasia,  heliina 
Fit'.ruf ,  also  l.anzi,  Sloria  pitinrifa.  (\V.  M.  R  j 

GUIENNE,  an  old  French  province  which  corresponded 
roughly  to  the  AquHania  Secunda  of  the  Ronia:is  ami  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Bordeaux.  In  the  i.iili  >.tntiirv  ii  formed  with 
Gaacony  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  which  pushed  under  tbe 
dominion  of  tbe  kings  of  England  by  the  marriage  of  Eleaaor 
of  Aquitaine  to  Henry  II.;  but  in  the  ijtb,  thiwigb  tbe  con- 
quests of  Philip  Augustus,  Louis  Vni.  ioA  Louis  IX.,  it  was 
confined  within  the  narrower  limits  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris 
(1250).  It  is  at  this  point  that  Guicnne  becomes  distinct  from 
Aquitaine,  It  thi-n  mnirrisd!  the  Rordclais  (the  old  coiintship 
of  Bordeaux),  the  lia/.adais.  part  of  I'crigord.  Limousin.  Oucrcy 
and  Rouergiic,  the  ,\Kenais  ce<lcd  by  l'hili|i  III.  (the  Bold)  to 
Edward  I.  (1279),  and  (still  united  with  Gascony}  formed  a 
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duchy  ateadiaB  fram  the  Channte  to  the  Pyrenees.  This 
duchy  WW  bdd  «n  th«  leinii  oi  homage  to  the  French  king*, 
an  onerous  obligatioB;  ud  both  ia  1J96  and  13S4  it  «aa  oon- 
Escaced  by  ihe  kings  of  Fnwoe  on  the  fraimd  that  there  had 

been  a  failure  in  the  feudal  dut!«.  At  the  treaty  of  Br^tigny 
(lj6o)  Edward  III.  acquired  the  full  i<j\frci^!nty  of  lla-  dutliy 
of  Guicnnc,  logtlhcr  with  Aimis,  SaiiiLonge,  Angnuniois  and 
Poitou.  The  victories  01  du  Guesclin  and  Gaston  I'lmljus 
count  of  Foix,  restored  the  duchy  soon  after  to  its  1  ;ili-<  cntury 
limits.  In  1451  it  was  conquered  .inii  fitially  urulL-d  to  the 
French  crown  by  Charles  VII.  In  1460  Luub  Xi.  nave  it  in 
exchange  for  Champagne  and  Brie  10  his  brother  Charles.  Juke 
of  Berry,  aficr  whose  death  in  1472  it  was  again  united  to  the 
royal  dominion.  Guienne  theo  formed  a  government  which 
from  the  17th  ceotniy  oawardi  was  united  with  Gascoay.  The 
govenuncDt  of  Guiefute  and  Gascony,  with  ita  capital  at  Bor- 
deaiu^  laated  tiU  tbo  end  of  the  onetm  riguiu.  Under  the 
RevolutKn  the  dcpactment*  fonned  fram  Guieone  proper  vere 
those  of  Gironde,  Lot-et-Garonne,  Dordogne,  Lot,  Avcynm  and 
the  chief  part  of  Tam-€l-Garonnc. 

GUIGNES.  JOSEPH  DE  (1721-1800),  Frc  nrh  ori.  ntalisi .  wan 
born  at  PontoiK;  on  ihc  iQlh  of  October  1721.  He  succeeded 
Fourmont  at  the  Royal  Library  a.^  sccreUry  interpreter  of  the 
Eastern  lanjruagts.  A  Mimoire  histoiiqm  iur  i'ongint  dtt 
Huns  it  da  Tiir.  i.  ivubli^hed  by  de  Guignes  in  1748,  obtained  hi^ 
admia&ion  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1752,  and  he 
hecame  an  aaociatc  of  the  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in 
1754.  Two  years  later  he  began  to  publish  his  learned  and 
laborious  Uistoire  fjtntrale  dts  Huns,  des  ilongoUs,  dcs  Tuns 
tt  des  aulrei  Ttrtartt  ocddentaux  (1756-1758);  and  in  1757  he 
wa»  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Syrbc  at  the  CoU^  de  France. 
He  maintaiBed  that  the  ChincM  natloa  bad  originated  is 
Egyptian  coloaitatioo,  an  opinion  to  which,  in  wglut  of  every 
argument,  he  obstinately  dung.  He  died  la  Faria  in  1800. 
The  Hisfaire  had  been  translated  Into  German  by  Dllhnert 
(1768-1771).  De  Guignes  left  a  son.  Christian  Louis  Joseph 
(1759-1845),  who,  after  learning  Chinese  from  his  father,  went 
as  consul  to  Canton,  where  he  s]>eiit  seventeen  years.  On  his 
return  to  Franrc  he  was  ehar^;ed  by  the  government  with  the 
work  of  prti)ari:iK  a  Clii:ie.<e-FreiiLh-Laliii  diitionary  fiSi^). 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  work  of  travels  {Voyagti  d  £ckt/i, 
UaniUe,  et  Vtie  de  France,  1808). 

See  Qufrard.  La  France  liiUmirt,  where  a  list  of  the  memoirs 
contributed  Li>  'le  (<uignes  to  the  Journal  dts  savants  is  given. 

GDILBnT.TVBITBdMir  ),  French  diwiu^waa  bom  in 
Paris.  She  served  lor  two  yean  nntil  in  tha  Muaiiii  du 
Print emps.  when,  oo  the  advice  of  the  joumaliit,  Edmoad 

StcuiliK.  she  trained  for  the  stage  under  Landral.  She  made 

lier  I'.cbut  at  the  Bouflfcs  du  Xord,  then  played  at  the  V'arieies, 
ajid  ia  i8qo  she  received  a  regular  engagement  at  the  Eldorado 
to  sing  a  c<ni])le  oi  sonns  at  the  be>;iniiin>;  of  '.he  l>ertoriliaiice. 
She  -il^'i  .'-ar-K  at  the  .\tnbas-sadeurs.  .Slie  buun  uoti  an  iiiiit-eiiie 
vogue  by  her  rendering  of  si)n>;s  <lrau;i  !r<ini  }',ir;sian  Inwa  r  t  lass 
life,  or  from  the  humours  of  the  Latin  Quarter.  "  'JufUrezHudi- 
anis  "  and  the  "  HlUel  du  tuimfro  trt.'.^  "  beinK  among  her  early 
triumphs.  Her  adoption  of  an  habitual  yellow  dress  anil  long 
black  gloves,  her  studied  simpUcity  of  diction,  and  her  ingenuous 
delivery  of  toogs  charged  with  rhquf  meaning,  made  her  famous. 
She  owed  something  to  M.  Xanrof,  who  for  a  long  time  composed 
Magse^pedalfy  for  her,  and  perhapa  still  more  to  Aristide  Bruant, 
who  wrote  many  of  her  wfetl  songs.  She  made  auccesaful  touts 
in  England.  Germany  and  America,  and  was  in  great  Eequest  as 
an  entertainer  in  private  houses.  In  iSo,>  she  married  Dr  M. 
Schiller.  In  later  years  she  di-w  ar  led  sDineifiir^  r>f  her  earlier 
manner,  and  sang  songs  of  the  *'  inarnpadour  '  and  the  "  crino- 
line "  pen. id  ill  costume.  She  published  the  novels  I»  Veietle 
and  Les  {>•  vu  \kUJcs,  both  in  loo?. 

OUILOFORD.  a  market  town  and  municipal  Iwrough,  and 
the  county  town  of  Surrey,  Engiand,  in  the  Guildford  parlia- 
mentary division,  20  m.  .S.W.  of  London  by  the  I>ondon  and 
South  Wealem  railway,  served  also  by  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coaat  and  the  South  Eaatera  and  Oialham  railwaysw 


Pop.  (iQoi)  15,938.  It  is  beautifully  situated  «d  an  acdhdty 
of  the  Borthera  chalk  Doiwas  and  on  the  rivet  Wnr.  Its  older 
atteets  oontaio  a  number  of  picturesque  gabled  bouses,  with 

quaint  lattices  aixl  curious  doorways.  Ihe  ruina  of  a  Norman 

castle  stand  finely  above  the  town  and  are  weM  preserved; 

wliile  the  ground  about  them  i.s  laid  out  as  a  public  garden. 
Ueneath  the  .V.-iKtl  liui  and  a  house  in  the  vicinity  arc  extensive 
vaults,  aj)()arL'jitly  of  Karly  English  date,  and  traditionally 
connected  with  the  castle.  The  churrh  of  St  Mary  is  Xormatj 
and  f'.irly  F.n>;lish,  with  latir  andilions  and  considerably  rc- 
.slumi;  ils  aisles  retain  their  eastward  ap&cs  and  it  contains 
'  many  interesting  details.  The  church  of  St  Nicholas  is  a  modern 
building  on  on  ancient  site,  and  that  of  Holy  Ttiai^  is  a  brick 
structuxe  oi  1763,  with  kter  additiona,  also  OB  the  rile  Of  in 
earlier  duucb,  fram  whkJi  some  of  the  manuBMUts  ase  piastfvcd, 
indudmg  that  of  ArchUahop  Abbot  (i6«^.  The  town  hall 
dates  from  1685  and  eoutaias  a  somber  of  interesting  ptctmea. 
Other  pubfic  buUdings  are  the  county  hall,  oora-mailcet  and 
{nstitttte  with  muaeum  and  library.  Abbot's  Hospital,  founded 
by  Arch1»sbop  Abbot  in  1610,  is  a  beautiful  Tudor  brick  building. 
The  county  hospital  ( i  S66  j  was  erected  as  a  Biemorial  to  .Mberi, 
frince  Consort.  The  Royai  Free  Grammar  School,  founded  m 
1 at'.d  incorporated  by  Edward  VI.,  is  an  important  school 
for  boy.s.  At  Cranleigh.d  m.  S.K.,  is  a  lar^ie  middle-rlass  roimty 
scliool.  The  town  has  iiour  iniils,  iron  foundries  and  breweries, 
:ind  a  large  trade  in  grain;  while  fairs  are  held  for  hve  stock. 
There  is  a  manufacture  of  gunpowder  in  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Chilworth.  Guildford  is  a  suffragan  bisiMpric  in  the  diooeae 
of  Winchester.  The  borough  is  uoder  a  Bsayor,  4  aUemien 
and  13  ooundUon.  Area*  2601  acMSi. 

Golfaiiacd  (GyUetad,  GcUMiavd),  occuib  among  the  poMss* 
aioos  of  King  Alfoed,  and  was  s  mgnl  honu^  theoHghout  the 
Buddfe  ages.  It  probably  owed  its  rise  to  its  position  at  the 
junction  of  trade  routes.  It  is  first  mentioned  as  a  borough  in 
1 131.  Henry  III.  granted  a  charter  to  the  men  of  Guildford  in 
1356.  by  which  they  obtained  freedom  from  toll  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  the  privilege  of  faiiving  the  cou.nty  court 
held  always  in  their  town.  Edward  III.  granted  charters  to 
Guildford  in  i  vio,  i  cift  and  1167;  Henry  \'l,  in  i4.'  (;  Henry 
N'll-  in  ]-)S,S.  1'lliz.abeth  in  i  5H0  confirmed  earlier  charters,  and 
other  charters  were  granted  in  if-  :  I'.rh  and  16&6.  The 
txirough  was  incorporated  in  14'^^  1:  —  il  e  title  of  the  mayor 
and  good  men  of  Guildford.  During  th<.-  middle  ages  the  govern- 
ment of  the  town  rested  with  a  powerful  merchant  gitd.  'l'v.<3 
memtmn  lor  Guildford  sat  in  the  paiiiament  of  1S95,  and  the 
bofottgb  continued  to  ictum  two  lepttssntatlvM  wtO  1W7 
when  the  iMiBther  ma  reduced  to  one.  By  the  Redstrflinitian 
Act  of  1885  Ouildfbrd  became  merged  in  the  cxnmty  for  electoral 
purposes.  Edward  II.  granted  to  the  town  the  right  of  having 
two  fairs,  at  the  feast  of  St  Matthew  (21st  of  September)  and 

at  Trinity  res[)ect i vel\\     Henry  granted  fairs  on  the  feast 

oi  St  Martin  I  inh  of  XoVetnber)  and  St  tleorge  I  J.5nl  of  April). 
Fairs  in  May  for  tlie  sale  of  sheep  and  in  November  tor  the  sale 
of  cattle  are  stiill  held.  The  market  riglits  date  at  least  from 
1376,  and  three  weekly  markets  arc  still  held  for  the  sale 
of  corn,  caide  and  vegetables  respectively.  The  cloth  trade 
which  formed  the  Staple  industry  at  Guildford  in  the  middle 
ages  is  now  extinct. 

GUILDHALL,  the  hall  of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Londoa, 
England  It  faces  a  courtyard  opeoiog  out  of  Giesbam  Stnet. 
The  date  of  Its  original  foundation  Is  not  known.  An  aadeat 
crypt  nnmhM,  but  0»  hall  has  otherwise  uBdergoae  much 
alteration.  It  was  rebuilt  in  141 1,  beautified  by  the  muni- 
ficence of  successive  officials,  damaged  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666, 
and  restored  in  1789  by  George  Dance;  while  the  hall  was 
again  restored,  with  a  new  roof,  in  iS-o  lliis  ime  1  hainber, 
152  ft.  in  length,  is  the  scene  of  the  stale  biiuquets  aad  entcr- 
lainmtnis  iif  the  cxiriioration,  and  of  the  municipal  meetings 
"  in  common  hall."  The  building  also  contains  a  council 
chaml)cr  and  various  court  rooms,  with  a  splendid  libr.iry.open 
to  the  public,  a  museum  and  art  gallery  adjoining.  The  hall 
contains  several  mOBuments  and  two  giant  figures  irf  wood, 
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known  aa  Gog  and  Magog.  These  were  set  up  in  1 708,  but  the 
ippcanmce  of  giants  in  city  pageants  is  of  much  earlier  dace. 

OQILFORD.  BABONS  AMD  EARLS  OP.  Fbanos  North, 
lit  fiaron  GiiQIord  (1637-168$),  wia  the  third  son  of  the  4th 
BiPoa  Koitli  (lee  North,  Basons),  and  cuetted  Buoii 
GvIUord  in  iWij,  nfter  bccwafag  kiirid  keeper  in  MOoeiaiOB  to 
Lord  Nottingbem.  He  had  been  m  eudnent  Inyer,  eeUdtor* 
general  (1671),  attorney-general  (1673),  and  chief-Justice  ot  the 
common  pleas  (167;),  and  in  1679  was  made  a  member  of  the 
council  of  ihirty  ;ind  on  its  dissolution  of  the  cahinct,  TTe  was 
a  maij  of  wide  culture  .iml  a  stanch  royalist.  In  1 67  j  he  married 
Lady  Frances  Pope,  daughter  and  co-heircss  of  the  ear)  of 
Downr,  who  inheriletl  the  Wrojcton  estate;  and  he  was  suc- 
ceedeii  -IS  2nd  haroti  Ijy  hi.ssoii  Traiicis  ( 167  ;-i  7->q).  w1ii>>l-  eldest 
•on  Francis  (1704-1790),  alter  inheriting  lirst  his  father's  tiiLe 
U  3rd  baron,  and  then  (in  1734)  the  barony  of  North  from  his 
kfxamea  the  6th  Btion  North,  was  in  1751  created  ist  earl  of 
GvOfotdt  VBt  tM  «rffe  was  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Halifax, 
and  his  eon  and  wwmmnr  Frederick  wu  the  En^iih  ptime 
ninlMer,  coaumdr  knvwa  aa  Lord  Northi  hia  coaiteqr  title 
while  the  lat  eari  waa  aibrtr 

FansRiCK  NoiTB,  snd  aail  «f  Onlltovd,  but  better  known 
by  his  courtesy  title  of  Lord  North  (1732-1791),  prime  minister 
of  England  during  the  important  years  of  the  American  War, 
was  born  on  the  13th  of  April  173a,  and  after  hoinR  educated  at 
Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  waa  sent  to  make  the  Krand 
tour  of  the  continent  On  tiis  return  he  was,  though  only 
twrnfy-two  years  of  age,  at  once  elected  M.l',  for  Banbury,  of 
which  town  his  lather  v\as  high  Steward;  and  he  sat  for  the 
same  town  in  parliament  for  nearly  forty  years.  In  1759  he 
was  chosen  by  the  duke  of  Newcastle  to  be  a  lord  of  the  treasury, 
and  continued  in  the  same  office  tmder  Lord  Bute  and  George 
Orenville  till  ■  765.  He  had  i^hown  himself  such  a  ready  debater 
tint  en  Uie  fall  of  tlie  fint  Rockingham  ndnlatiy  in  1766  he  was 
fmn  of  the  privy  oonndl,  and  made  paymaeter-geiieral  by  the 
dvka  of  Ckafton.  His  tepatadoa  for  aMky  grew  ao  ttah  that 
in  December  1767,  on  the  death  ef  tlie  brfmant  Chailea  . 
hend,  he  was  ma«ie  dmnceUor  of  the  exchequer.  His  popularity 
with  both  th«  House  of  Commons  and  the  people  continued  to 
increase,  for  his  temper  was  ne\  cr  rutfle<i,  and  his  quict  humour 
perpetually  displayed,  aiid,  when  the  retirement  of  the  diikc 
of  Grafton  %vas  nefi-s.silatt<l  Ijy  the  h.ilred  he  inspired  a:id  the 
attacks  of  Junius,  no  belter  successor  could  be  found  for  ihe 
premiersllip  than  the  chancellor  of  the  eschcqucr.  Lord  North 
surcpeded  the  duke  in  March  1770,  and  continued  in  oliicv  lor 
twelve  of  the  most  eventful  years  in  English  history.  George 
III.  bad  at  lai^t  overthrown  the  ascendancy  of  the  great  Whig 
families,  under  which  he  had  so  long  groaned,  and  determined  to 
govern  aa  well  as  rule.  He  knew  that  he  could  only  govern  by 
obtdning  a  majority  in  pariiaroent  to  carry  out  bb  wbhes,  and 
this  he  had  at  last  obtained  by  a  great  «q>ei>dlturc  of  money 
in  buying  seats  and  by  a  camul  eierdae  of  his  patronage; 
But  in  addition  to  a  majority  he  must  have  a  minister  who  would 
consent  to  act  as  his  lieutenant,  and  such  a  minister  he  found 

in  Lorfi  Ni>rth.  How  a  man  of  undoul)led  ability  Huch  .i.s  T.ord 
North  was  could  allow  himself  lo  be  thus  used  as  .i  mere  in- 
strument i.aiuiot  be  exj)lained;  but  the  contiileritial  tone  nf  the 
kiiLiz's  letters  secuis  to  show  thist  there  was  an  unusual  inliniary 
bctivccn  them,  which  may  arrount  for  North's  complijinre. 
I  he  path  of  the  mint.stpr  in  pariiamcnt  was  a  hard  one;  he  had 
to  defend  measures  which  he  had  not  designed,  and  of  which 
he  had  not  approved,  and  this  too  in  a  House  of  Commons  in 
iridch  all  the  oratorical  ability  of  Burke  and  Fox  was  against 
him,  and  when  he  had  only  the  purchased  help  of  Thurlow  and 
Weddcrbume  to  aU  hbn.  The  moat  important  eventa  of  his 
miniitty  were  those  of  the  American  War  of  bdepeodence. 
He  cannot  be  aectised  ot  causing  it,  but  one  of  Ms  first  acts  was 
the  retention  of  the  tea-duty,  and  he  it  was  alto  who  introduced 
the  Boston  Port  Bill  in  1774.    When  the  war  had  broken  out  he 

earnest!)'  counselie  i  Jicicr.  anrl  it  wa'i  only  tlie  Cil  iiest  solici- 
tations of  the  king  not  to  leave  his  sovereign  again  at  the  merry 

of  the  Whigs  that  induced  him  to  defend  a  war  which  from  1779 


he  knew  to  be  both  hopdeas  and  impoliu'c.  At  last,  in  March 
1782,  he  iinisted  on  resigning  after  the  newa  of  Cornwallis's 
surrender  at  Yorktown,  and  no  man  left  oflko  more  blithely. 
He  had  beco  well  lewarded  for  his  assiataacie  to  the  king:  Ida 
cUhfarea  bad  good  n'oecuica;  hia  hatf-bmther,  Bvownlow  North 
<i74t-tgso),  «M  bitlwp  of  Wlndwaier;  he  UnHclt  waa  dun- 
ceUor  of  the  onfveislty  of  Oafind,  lerd-Bcatenant  of  the  county 
of  Somerset,  and  had  finally  been  made  a  knight  of  the  Garter, 
an  honour  which  has  only  b«en  conferred  on  three  other  mcmbm 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Sir  R.  Walpole,  Lord  Casilereagh 
and  Lord  Palmcrston.  Lord  North  did  not  remnin  lonp  out  of 
oliice,  but  in  April  tyS  ^  t'ormed  his  famous  coalition  with  his  old 
suborflinale.  C.  J.  Fox  (y.tf.),  and  became  secretary  of  st.Tfe 
with  htm  under  the  nominal  premiership  of  the  duke  of  Portland. 
He  was  probably  urged  to  this  coalition  with  his  old  opponent 
by  a  desire  to  show  that  he  could  act  independently  of  the  king, 
and  was  not  a  mere  royal  mouthpiece.  The  coalition  ministry 
went  out  of  office  on  Fox's  India.  Bill  in  December  1785,  and 
Lord  North,  who  waa  losing  his  sight,  tlien  finalbr  gave  up 
political  ambitiOD.  He  played,  iriwn  quite  bUod,  n  aomewhat 
important  part  to  the  debates  on  the  RagSMy  Bll  in  i?!^  and 
in  the  next  year  succeeded  Us  father  as  ead  of  Guilfoid.  He 
did  not  long  survive  his  elevation,  and  died  peacefully  on  the 
5th  of  August  179].  It  is  impossible  to  consider  Lord  North  a 
great  statesman,  but  he  was  a  most  good-tempered  and  humorous 
member  of  the  House  01  Commons.  In  a  time  of  unexampled 
party  feeling  he  won  M  --  i-  :  1  m  and  almost  the  love  of  his  raost 
bitter  opp«jnents.  Burke  linely  sums  up  his  character  in  his 
Li'Urr  111  n  .\'nh!r  [,i>rd:  "  He  was  a  man  of  adrrurable  parts,  of 
general  knowledge,  of  a  versatile  understanding,  6tt«l  lor  every 
sort  of  business;  of  infinite  wit  and  pleasantry,  of  a  delightful 
temper,  and  with  a  mind  most  disinterested.  But  it  would  be 
only  to  degrade  mysd^"  be  oonthiaeB,  "  by  a  weak  adulation, 
and  not  to  honour  the  meoioiy  of  a  great  man,  to  deny  that  he 
wanted  something  of  the  vigianee  and  spirit  of  coamund  wfakfa 
the  timea  required." 

By  his  wife  Anne  (d.  1797),  daughter  of  George  Sp«kc  of  WUte 
Lackington,  Somerset,  Guilford  had  four  sons,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  George  .\ugustus  (1757-1802),  became  3rd  earl  on  his 
lather's  death.  This  carl  was  a  memlxr  of  parliament  from 
i;;S  to  17<)J  and  was  a  member  of  his  father's  ministrv  and 
also  of  the  royal  houseliold;  he  left  no  sons  wher^  he  dievi  on 
the  20th  of  .'Vliril  iik>2  and  was  succeeilcd  in  the  earldom  by  his 
brother  Franc  is (1761-1817),  who  also  left  no  sons,  'i  he  youiiKesl 
brother,  Frederick  (1766-1827),  who  now  tKcame  5th  eari  of 
Guilford,  was  remarkable  for  his  great  knowledge  and  love  of 
Greece  and  of  the  Greek  language.  He  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  foundation  of  the  Ionian  university  at  Corfu,  of  which 
lie  was  the  first  chancellor  and  to  which  he  was  very  liberal. 
ISnlttod,  who  was  governor  of  Ceyloo  from  1798  to  180$,  died 
unmarried  00  tlw  14th  of  October  1817.  Kb  cousin,  Francis 
(1779-1M1),  a  son  of  Brown  low  North,  bbhop  of  Winchester 
from  1781  to  1820,  was  the  6th  earl,  and  tlie  tatter's  descendant) 
Frederick  George  (b.  1876),  became  8fh  carl  in  1886. 

On  the  death  of  the  3rd  earl  of  Guilford  in  I'^oi  the  barony  of 
North  fell  into  abeyance  between  hi*  Lhree  daughiers,  the 
survivor  of  «  hom.  .susan  (1797-1"*"^  i  ) ,  wife  of  John  Sidney  Doyle, 
who  took  the  name  of  North,  was  declared  by  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1^41  to  l)e  liaroness  North,  .ind  the  title  iiasjcd  to  her 
scjn.  Wiiliatn  Henry  John  North,  the  iith  baron  (h.  1S.36) 
(see  North,  bvtioNs). 

l  or  ihc  Lord  Keeper  GuiU'ord  6ce  the  ittrj  by  tiie  Hon.  R.  .North, 
edited  by  A.  Jcssopp  (1890) ;  and  E.  Foss.  The  Judges  of  Kngland, 
vol.  vii.  (i»48-i86.^).  For  the  prime  miniMer,  Lord  Norlh.  mt; 
CorrrspoHit^mt  of  Gftirtt  III.  u-tlh  Lord  iVorik,  edited  by  W.  U. 
Donne  (1867);  Horace  Walpole,  Journal  of  the  Kfi^n  of  Gforge  III. 
(1859),  ,inf1  Memoirs  of  the  RH?n  f*f  Gen'!-/  !!!..  cdi'cd  hv  f,  F.  R. 
Barker  (1894);  Lord  Brougli.im.  Hi,<on,,il  .S'iv.'- /i-cv  I'l'  .V.'...',-.m^ii, 
vol,  i.  ftX39);  Earl  Stanhope,  ffiilory  of  Engianti  (i«3J?;;  Sir  T.  li. 
May.  Coftslilulioiwl  History  of  England  (l«63-l865):  and  W.  E.  H. 
I,#ckv,  Ht.story  of  Kngltind  in  the  fSlh  century  (i878-i»9o). 

GUILFORD,  a  township,  includi  ig  a  l>orough  of  the  same 
name,  in  New  Haven  county,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.,  on  lx)ng 

lahuid  Sound  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  hfenuakatuck  or  West 
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river,  iibout  16  m.  E.  by  S.  of  New  Flaven.  Pop.  of  tho  township, 
intiutling  Ujf  buruugii  iiooo),  <jf  wlmni        wi-re  forcign- 

born;  (1910)  3001;  pup.  of  ihi'  IwirDugli  (igio),  if>o>i.  The 
borough  is  served  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  61  Hartford 
railroad.  On  a  plain  is  the  borough  green  of  nearly  12  acre>, 
which  is  shaded  by  some  fine  old  elms  and  other  trees,  and  in 
which  there  is  a  soldiers'  monument.  .About  the  green  are 
levcnl  chuKhn  mnd  wune  of  the  belter  rcsMciKcs.  On  an 
cninenoe  oonuauuUiig  •  lioe  view  af  tke  Sound  is  aa  old  sione 
bouse,  erected  in  1639  tm  »  pBiwmece,  mcetiai-liouie  and 
fortification;  it  was  nndea  state  moaeum  in  1898,  when 
extensive  alterations  were  made  to  restore  the  Intetior  to  its 
original  appearance.    The  Point  of  Rocks,  in  the  harbour,  is 

.■\n  at t r.TCI i VI'  resort  liuririn  the  summer  sea.s«jil-  There  .ire 
abuut  la  It.  of  wiiLcr  ou  tlie  harlxjur  bar  at  liigh  tide.  The 
principal  industries  of  Guilford  are  coastwise  trade,  the 
manufacture  of  iron  casting*.  l)rasr.  cis'inKs.  w.iRon  wheels 
and  school  furniture,  anti  the-  fanning  of  veRetables.  Near  the 
coast  are  quarries  of  fine  granite;  the  stone  for  the  pedestal  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  oo  Bedloe's  Uamt,  in  New  Yoik  Harbour, 
was  taken  from  them. 

Guilford  was  founded  in  1659  aa  an  independent  colony  by  a 
company  of  twenty-five  or  more  families  from  Kent,  Surrey 
and  Suisex,  England,  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Henry  Whit- 
lidd  (1597- 1657).  While  still  on  ahipboard  twenty-five  members 
of  tbie  company  signed  a  plantation  cxivenant  whereby  they 
afieed  not  to  desert  the  plaatation  which  they  were  about  to 
establish.  Arriving  at  New  Haven  early  in  July  1639,  they 
soon  liegan  negotiations  with  the  Indians  for  the  purchase  of 
land,  and  on  the  Juth  of  Seplttubcr  ii  deed  wa.s  sisiied  l)y  which 
the  Indians  conveyed  to  them  the  territory  Utwren  Kast 
River  and  Stony  (  reek  for  "11  coates,  12  Falhomiof  Wampam, 
I J  plasscs  I  mirrors: ,  i ;  payer  of  shoocs,  n  Ilatchetts,  ii  paire  of 
Stockings,  12  Huoes,  4  kettles,  12  knives,  12  Hatis,  12  Por- 
ringers. 12  spoones,  and  2  English  coates."  Other  purchases  of 
land  from  the  Indians  were  made  liter.  Before  the  close  of  the 
year  the  company  removed  from  New  Haven  and  established  the 
new  colony;  it  was  known  by  the  Indian  name  Meniwcatuck 
for  about  four  years  and  the  aame  GtiUford  (from  QuiMford, 
Enshuid)  was  tbca  subatittMed.  As  «  pcovirinnal  amagemeat, 
civH  power  for  the  admbtiatratiaoof  jiistlee  and  the  preiecvatlba 
of  the  peace  was  vested  in  four  petsons  until  such  time  M  a 
church  should  be  organized.  This  was  postponed  untQ  164 j 
uhen  considerations  of  .'^ifcty  demanded  that  the  colony  should 
l.ecomr  a  nienil)er  of  ilie  New  Haven  Jurisdiction,  ,tik3  then 
urdy  to  meet  the  re()uireiTUMils  for  admission  to  this  union  were 
the  cfiurcli  and  church  state  moiiclled  after  those  of  .New  Haven. 
I'/.cn  then,  though  suffraRc  w.is  restricted  to  churcli  members, 
GuiUord  planters  who  were  not  church  members  were  required 
to  attend  town  meetings  and  were  allowed  to  offer  objections 
to  any  proposed  order  or  law.  From  1661  until  the  absorption 
of  the  members  of  the  New  Haven  Jurisdiction  by  Connecticut, 
in  1664,  William  Lcele  (1611-1683),  one  of  the  fouiMlers  of 
Guilfocd,  was  aovemor  of  tbe  Jurisdiction,  and  under  his  Icader- 
Aip  GafHofd  took  a  ptonlnmit  part  in  fuithetinc  tbe  lub- 
nisdoa  to  Conaectlcut,  which  did  away  with  the  church  slate 
and  the  restriction  of  suffrage  to  freemen.  Guilford  was  the 
birthplace  of  Fitz-Grecne  Halleck  (1700-1867),  the  poet;  of 
Samuel  Jiihii-ion  1  i  rnif>  1 7 ;  i  the  first  president  of  King's 
College  inow  Colunihia  ("niversit v) ;  of  .\br.iliam  Baldwin 
(l">4  1^^071,  proniineni  as  a  .si ate.-.ma:i  anil  the  founder  of  the 
University  of  Georgia;  and  of  Thomas  Chittenden,  the  fir5t 
fovemor  of  Vermont.   The  borough  was  incorp<irat cd  in  i S  i 

fvT  D.  C.  Stcincr.  A  IliHory  of  ;hr  /'.'iH.'r.'t.if!      Mtnuni  i-Tuck 
and  of  the  i)rtg%nat  Tmvn  oj  iSuilfo'  i  t_  .  iir„,:u  ul  H.ili  inidif, 
and  yriuffiiinit  ttl  iKf  ('••{/•'■r^itl      .■■(  («<•  ^''iolk  Annmrmry  of  Ihc 
Stlllement  of  Guilford.  C^nf-~:i.       \ew  Haven. 

GUIUAUMB*  JBAM  SAPTISTB  CUDDS  BUOtHB  (1812- 
1905),  Ftcoch  sculptor,  was  bora  at  Montbanl  00  the  4th  of 
July  \itt,  and  studied  under  Cavdier,  MiUet,  and  Banbis.  at 
tlic  ficole  des  Bcaui>Arts,  which  he  cateied  In  1841.  and  where 
he  ndned  the  pnx  d*  Rvm  in  1845  with  "  Tieicus  findint  on  a 


rock  his  Father's  Sword."  He  became  director  of  the  ficolc  dcs 
beaux-Arts  in  1864,  anii  director-general  of  Une  Arts  from 
1878  to  iS/'.),  wlien  the  ollicc  sv.as  supprcs.scd.  .Many  of  his 
work<v  hnve  been  liougtiL  tor  public  galleries,  and  his  monument;} 
are  to  Iw  found  in  the  public  sqiures  of  the  chief  cities  of  France. 
At  Rheims  there  is  his  bronze  statue  of  "  Colbert,"  at  Dijon  his 
"  Ramcau  "  monument.  The  Luxembourg  Aiuseum  has  his 
".\nacreon"  (1852),  "  Les  Gtacquca"  (1853),  "Faucbeur" 
(1855),  and  the  marble  bust  of  "  Mgr  Darboy  tbe  Vcnaiiles 
Museum  the  portrait  of  "  Thien  tbe  Sofbonne  Libniy  the 
marble  bust  of  "  Victor  le  Clerc,  dqjren  de  la  faculty  des  btttts." 
Other  works  of  hlsare  at  Trinity  Church,  St  Germain  rAuicrrais, 
and  the  church  of  St  Ootilde,  Parts.  Guillaumc  was  a  prolific 
writer,  princip.ilty  on  sculpture  and  arcliilccture  of  the  Cla.s.^ic 
Jietiod  ariij  of  tile  Italian  Renaissance.  He  Wui  elected  member 
c>:  the  .Academic  Franrai.so  in  i.S6j,  and  in  1891  was  sent  to 
Rome  ,Ls  director  of  the  .Vtademie  de  France  in  that  city.  He 
was  also  elci  led  an  honorary  member  of  the  Koyil  AiCadsm|y, 
Lundon,  i86g.  on  the  institution  of  that  class. 

GUILLAUME  DB  LORRIS  (fl.  i2jo),  tbe  author  of  the  earlier 
action  oi  tbe  Roman  de  la  rose,  derives  his  surname  from  a  small 
to  wn  about  equidistant  from  Monutrgis  and  Gien,  in  tbe  present 
de|)artment  of  Loiret.  This  and  the  fact  of  his  autbotship  may 
be  said  to  be  the  only  things  positively  known  about  him.  Tbe 
rubric  of  the  poeB,  iriwie  bis  ownpart  finishes,  attnbiMesJean  de 
Meun'b  oontaniatfaa  to  a  period  forty  yean  fatter  than  Wllia]n*k 
death  and  the  consequent  interruption  of  the  romance.  Arguing 
backwards,  this  death  used  to  be  put  at  about  1260;  but  Jean 

de  Meun's  own  work  hai  recently  been  dated  earlier,  and  so  the 
coinj^'-'sii'Oii  of  the  tirsl  part  ha*  been  thrown  back  to  a  period 
before  i  .'40.  The  author  represents  himself  as  having  dreamed 
the  dream  which  furnished  the  substance  of  the  poem  in  his 
twentieth  year,  an<l  as  having  set  to  work  to  '"  rh)  me  it  "  five 
years  later.  The  later  and  longer  part  of  tbe  Roman  shows 
signs  of  greater  intellectual  vigour  and  wider  knowledge  than  the 
earlier  and  shorter,  but  Guillaume  de  Lorris  is  to  all  appearance 
more  original.  The  great  features  of  his  four  or  five  thousand 
lines  arc,  in  tbe  first  place,  tbe  extraordinary  vividness  and 
beauty  of  his  word-pfctuits,  Itt  which  for  colour,  freshness 
and  individuality  he  has  not  mtaf  rivala  eacent  in  the  greatest 
masteis,  and,  secondly,  tbe  Guhkm  of  allegnncal  presentation, 
which,  hackneyed  and  wearisome  as  it  afterwards  became, 
was  evidently  in  his  time  new  and  striking.   There  arc  of  course 

traces  it  l)efore,  :is  in  some  romances,  such  as  tliose  of  Raoul 
de  Houdenc,  in  the  troubadours,  aud  in  otlier  writers;  but  it 
w.is  uiirjuestiotiably  (iuillaunie  de  Lorris  who  tixcd  the  style. 

For  an  attempt  to  identify  Guillaume  de  Lorris  we  L.  Jarry, 
O'esWaMM  iie  Lorris  et  U  Ustammt  d'Alphonse  de  Poitien  (tMlJ. 
Alto  Paulin  Paris  in  the  Iliit.  liU.  de  la  Franu,  vol.  xxiii, 

QUILLADME  DB  PALERME  (Wii  in«  ok  Palerne),  hero  of 

ror?5anre.  The  French  verse  romance  w<u»  written  at  thf  dc«ire 
of  .1  Countess  \  olande,  neneratly  identified  with  Volaiide, 
daughter  of  Bald"  'n  !  V  .  count  of  Mandrrs.  The  English  poem 
in  alliterative  vr  written  aixiu;  ijio  hy  a  poet  called 

William,  at  the  desire  of  Humphrey  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford, 
(d.  iibi  ).  Guiikumc,  a  foundling  supposed  to beofbw  degree, 
is  brought  up  at  tbe  court  of  the  emperor  «f  Rosoe,  and  fanres 
his  davighter  MeUor  who  is  destined  for  a  Greeh  prhiee^  Tbe 
lovers  flee  btto  the  vooih  di^gnned  bear-skins.  AUoMO^ 
who  is  Guflfausme's  cousin  and  a  Spanish  prince,  has  bees 
changed  into  a  wolf  by  his  step-mother's  cnrhantmcnts.  He 
provides  food  and  protection  for  the  fuRttives,  and  Guillaume 
eventiiaily  iriumphsover  .MfoiKo's  falf^er.  ;u:d  w.ws  liaik  irom 
him  his  kLnt;dom.  The  lH.-ne\ oletil  vverwiijf  is  iliscnr hantrd. 
and  marries  (iuillaume's  ^i'^ler. 

;5ce  Guiiiaume  tie  faierne.  cd.  H.  .Vlirheijnt  l>oc.  d.  anc.  textes  fr., 
iR7(>t;  Hal.  lilt,  'if  /.!  Frantf.  xxii.  829:  WtUtam  of  Palermt.  td. 
Sir  F.  .Madden  (RovbufKhe  Clnl>,  183.'!,  ,ttid  \V.  W-  Skcat  (E.  E. 
Text  Soc.,  extra  scrici  No.  1.  l'S67):  .\!.  Kaluza.  in  EMf,  StuUm 
(Heilbronn.  iv.  kKCI.  The  pro-^-  version  of  the  French  reoiance, 
printed  by  N.  Bonfona.  pMscd  through  aevemi  editions. 

OmiUinil  irORAVOB  (d.  8ia),  atao  known  as  GoiUaiuae 
Fienbrsce,  St  Guillaume  de  Gelfone,  and  the  htarquis  an  court. 
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aes,  was  the  central  figure  of  the  southern  cycle  of  French 
romance,  called  by  tbe  $r9mire$  the  gtsU  of  Gaiia  de  Monglane. 
The  cycle  of  GuilUume  Ihw  more  onily  than  the  other  great 
cycle*  of  Chuleousiie  or  of  Dwm  <te  li»yenee,  Uw  vnfteus 
poent  whkb  oompoie  h  fomiqg  bnaches  of  tte  nuia  atoty 
EBtber  tina  iadmeiMlait  e|iic  poema.  There  exist  nttmerous 
cyclic  MSS.  in  which  there  is  an  sttempl  at  prcKnting  a  con- 
tinuous hiiioire piiHiijiit  of  GuiUaume  and  his  family.  MS.  Ruyat 
JO  1)  xi.  in  the  Ikitish  Museum  coulaias  ci^jlHt:*;"  chatiions 
ol  the  cycle.  GuiUaunif,  son  of  I'hierry or Theodoric andof  .Mdif, 
daughter  ot  Charles  Murtil,  was  born  in  the  north  of  France 
about  the  middle  of  the  rtth  ceiuury.  He  became  one  of  tlie  best 
soldiers  and  trusted  counsellors  of  Charlemagne,  and  in  790  tvas 
made  count  of  Toulouse,  when  Charles's  son  Louis  tbe  Pious 
waa  pnt  under  his  charge.  He  subdued  the  Gascons,  and 
ddendcd  Narbonne  against  the  infidels.  In  793  Hescbam,  the 
aucoeiaor  of  Abd-al-Rahmaa  II.,  pfodaimed  a  Jioty  war  againat 
tbe  Chirfatiaiu,  and  collected  an  anny  of  100,000  iimii»  ImK  of 
wliich  WW  directed  against  the  kingdom  of  the  Aaturiaa,  while 
tbe  second  invaded  France,  penetrating  as  far  as  Narbonne. 

{luit'aume  met  the  invaders  near  the  river  Orbieux,  at  Villrdaignc, 
v»hcrc  he  was  defeated,  but  unly  after  an  obstinate  resistance 
which  so  far  exhaustetl  the  Saracens  that  they  were  iompelle<l  to 
retreat  to  Spain.  He  took  Barcelona  from  the  Saracens  in  803, 
and  in  the  next  year  founded  the  monastery  of  Gellune  (now  Saint 
Guilhem-le  D^rt),  of  which  he  became  a  member  in  806.  He 
died  there  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  on  the  38th  of  May  81  a. 

No  Icaa  than  thirteen  historical  peraooages  bearing  the  name 
of  WlUiam  (GvlUatimo)  Inve  been  thought  by  varioiis  aitiea 
to  have  their  aihaie  in  the  focoMtion  of  the  kgend.  William, 
count  ot  Pravenee,  aoo  of  Boao  II.,  again  delivered  aoutheni 
France  from  a  Saracen  invasion  by  his  victory  at  Fraxinet  in 
973,  and  ended  his  life  in  a  cloister.  William  Tow-head  {THe 
d'floupe),  duke  of  Aquitaine  (d.  g8j),  showed  a  fidelity  to  I^iuis 
IV.  paralleled  by  Guillaunie  d'Urange's  >ep.'ice  to  Ixiuis  the 
Pious.  The  cycle  of  twenty  or  more  clMnsons  which  form  the 
ftste  of  Guiilaume  reposes  on  the  traditions  oi  the  Arab  invasions 
of  the  south  of  France,  from  the  battle  of  Poitiers  (733)  under 
Charles  Mattel  onwards,  and  on  the  French  on qtic^tt  of  Cataionia 
from  the  Saneena.  In  tbe  Norse  version  of  t  he  C  arulingian  q>ic 
Guillanme  appean  in  hia  pcoper  hiatorical  eavicoDincntt  aa  a 
chief  under  Charienagne;  but  ho  pbys  a  leading  pact  In  the 
CHmmMMeMf  Ltayt,  dcacriblBg  the  formal  associations  of 
Louia  the  Fiona  in  the  empire  at  Aix  (813,  the  year  after  Guil- 
laume's  death),  and  after  the  battle  of  Aliscans  it  is  from  the 
emperor  Louis  that  he  seeks  reinforcements.  This  anachronism 
arises  from  the  fusion  of  ihe  I'pic  tiuillaume  with  the  champion 
of  Louis  IV^.,  and  fr[)m  the  fact  that  he  was  the  mihtary  and  civil 
chief  of  I>i>ui-s  the  Pious,  who  was  titular  kiiiH  of  Aquitaine 
under  hu  father  itum  tbe  time  when  he  was  three  years  old. 
The  inconsistencies  between  the  real  and  the  epic  Guiilaume 
aiC  often  left  standing  in  the  poems.  The  personages  associated 
with  GuiUaume  in  his  Spanish  wars  belong  to  Provence,  and 
have  names  mrttmnr,  in  the  south.  The  moat  famous  of  these 
aic  Beuvea  de  fjum-iik,  Emand  de  Ckaat,  Garin  d'Auten, 
Aimer  le  chftM,  ao  called  fmm  UahngcaptlvitywiththeSeTecctu. 
The  separate  eristenoe  of  Ahner,  irtio  refuted  to  steep  tinder  a 
roof,  and  spent  his  whole  life  in  warring  against  the  infidel,  is 
proved.  He  was  Hadhemar,  count  of  Narbonne,  who  in  800 
and  810  was  one  of  the  leaders  sent  by  Ixiuis  against  Turiosa. 
No  doubt  the  others  had  historical  prototypes.  In  tlie  hands 
of  the  Irom'tres  they  became  all  brothers  of  <'iuillaunie,  and 
sons  of  Aymeri  de  Narbonne,'  the  grandson  of  Garin  de  Mongiane, 
and  hia  wife  Ermcnjart.  Xcvcrihclcss  when  Guiilaume  seeks 
help  fmn  Louia  the  emperor  he  finds  aU  bis  rdations  in  Laon, 
in  acooidance  -with  his  hittoik  Fkaoklah  origin. 

*  The  poem  of  Aymeri  de  Karbonm  coMains  the  aooouRt  of  the 

young  Aymeri's  brilliant  capture  of  Narbonne.  which  he  then 
rccci>-csasa  lief  from  Charkmagtie.  of  hi-i  m.Trriifrp  with  Erineni[art, 
sister  of  Bonifaec,  king  of  the  Lombards,  and  if  their  rhildron.  The 
fifth  daiic'iti .-,  Bl  uic  ttff'i'tir  i*  rcpr<^'ntrd  as  the  wife  of  Loui<i  the 
t'ic.i;>  T  he  iii«nir,i;  (  f  th:-  jxiom  furnishetl,  though  indirectly,  (he 
matter  of  the  Aymenlloi  of  \  tcior  HustoV  Lig,emie  des  siecks. 


The  central  fact  of  the  ffsU  of  Guiilaume  is  the  battle  of  the 
Archanqt  or  Aliacana,  in  which  perished  GuiUatune's  heroic 
nephew,  Veriao  or  Vivien,  a  second  Roland.  At  the  eleventh 
hour  beaummooed  Guiilanmeto  hia  help  against  the  owerwhelm- 
i»g  loroes  of  the  Saracens.  Guillaunie  anived  too  faMe  to  help 
Vivien,  was  himself  defeated,  and  returned  alone  to  his  wife 
Guibourc,  leaving  his  knights  all  dead  or  prisoners.  This  event 
is  related  in  a  .Norman-French  transcript  of  an  old  French 
ciuntsun  dc  f,eiU%  the  Chan^um  if  Wtliame — which  only  was 
brought  to  light  in  1901  at  the  s.ale  of  the  books  of  Sir  Henry 
Hope  Kdwar<ii  :,  -in  the  Cnvfticn!  Vivirn,  a  reccnsiort  of  an  older 
I'tet'.ch  chanson  and  in  Alisctiiis.  .l/.vsr.inj  continues  the  story, 
telling  how  Guiilaume  obtained  reinforcements  from  Laon,  and 
how,  with  the  help  of  the  comic  hero,  the  scullion  Rainouart 
or  Rennewart,  he  avenged  the  defeat  of  Aliscans  and  bis  nqibew's 
death.  Rainouart  turns  out  to  be  the  brother  of  Guillaumell 
wife  Guihouic,  who  waa  before  her  mairiagetlMSMMan  ptiMen 
and  enchantress  OnUe.  Two  other  poems  are  conaecratcd  to 
his  later  exploits,  La  BataiUe  Loquijtr,  the  work  of  a  French 
Sicilian  poet ,  Jencleu  de  Brie  (fl.  1 1 70) ,  and  Le  Montage  Rainouart. 
The  staring.point  of  Herbert  le  due  of  Dammartin  (fl.  1170) 
in  Fimron  de  CandU  (Candie  =  Gandia  in  Spain  ?)  is  the  return 
of  r^uillaume  from  the  battle;  and  the  Italian  compilation 
/  Ncrbonen,  hascH  on  these  and  other  iluiKStna,  seems  in  some 
cases  to  repre.M.-nt  .an  earlier  tradition  than  the  later  of  the  French 
chansons,  although  its  author  Andrea  di  Barberino  wrote  towards 
the  end  of  the  14th  century.  The  minnesinger  Wolfram  von 
Eschenbach  based  bis  WUUkalm  on  a  French  oiiginal  which 
must  have  differed  from  the  versions  we  have.  The  variations 
in  tbe  story  of  the  defeat  of  Aliscans  «r  the  Aicbaat,  and  the 
mmierous  inoonsistendes  of  the  nairatives  even  when  eonsidercd 
separately  have  occupied  many  critics.  Aliscans  (Aleschans, 
Alyscamps.  £l>'sii  Campi)  was,  however,  generally  taken  to 
represent  the  battle  of  Villedaigne,  and  to  take  its  name  from 
the  famous  cemetery  outside  Arles.  Wollrain  von  Eschcnbach 
even  mentions  the  tombs  wliich  Studded  the  tield  of  battle. 
Indications  that  this  tradition  was  not  unassailable  were  not 
lacking  before  the  discovery  of  the  Ckani;unde  WiUame,vYuch, 
although  preserx'ed  in  a  very  corrupt  form,  represents  tbe  earliest 
recension  we  have  of  (he  stfliy,  dating  at  least  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  iith  century.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Ardiant 
was  Btusted  in  Spain  near  Vivien't  hMdquatten  at  Tbctosa,  and 

that  Guiilaume  started  fRND  Baicdona,  DOt  fmn  OlWUe,  tO 

his  nephew's  help.  The  acoount  of  the  disaster  was  modified  by 

succcssivx  Irouvirrs,  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  methods  may 
he  judged  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Ckan^un  de  WUlame  two  con- 
srrntive  accounts  (11.  450  1326  and  11.  ijj6  34201  of  the  fight 
appear  to  be  set  bide  by  sitie  aii  if  they  were  scp.irate  episodes. 
Lc  Couronnemml  Looys,  already  mentioned,  /.<■  Cliiirroi  d<-  Nfmrs 
(i2th  century)  in  which  Guiilaume,  who  had  been  forgotten  in 
the  distribution  of  fiefs,  enumerates  his  services  to  the  terrified 
Louis,  and  Aliscans  (uth  centur>').  with  the  earlier  CA<ifi<»fi,  are 
among  the  finest  of  the  French  epic  poems.  The  figure  of 
Vivien  is  among  tbe  most  heroic  elaborated  by  the  lr^Haim^ 
and  the  giant  Rainouart  has  more  than  a  touch  of  Rabcbdiian 
humour. 

The  chansoiTi  de  s^essr  of  the  cycle  of  Guillaiime  are:  P.nfanees 
Garin  de  Mvn^lan/-  (isih  c<ntur\)  and  Carm  tie  Monglane  (13th 
r>!-nfury),  on  which  is  [oundttl  the  prose  rutnance  of  Guirin  de 
Xf.'it^lanr.  printed  in  the  15th  ccntur>'  by  Jchan  Trepperel  and 
often  later;  Girars  dt  Viant  (13th  century,  by  Bertrand  dc  Bar- 
.lur-Auhc),  ed.  P.  Tarb6  (Keim».  iSjo);  Hernaut  de  Beaulande 
(fragment  14th  centurjO;  Renter  de  Gennes,  which  only  nurvive* 
in  its  prose  {"rm  :  A  vmrri  df  A' ;.'  ',!>«»»•  ff.  tjlo)  by  Ri-rtrand  de 
Bar-Mir-.'^nb- .  I  <l.  1..  hemai-on  ('vit;  rl<..,.r\iK-,  d-xtr-,  (r  .  I'.iri-..  j  vols., 
i8J87>;  Les  Enfatiir;  CiuiUr.ume  (i!,th  century):  Lo  NarUtnnais. 
ed.  H.  Suchicr  (Set  .  des  anc,  teitts  fr.,  2  v<il>..  iSry.S).  with  a  Ljtin 
fragnient  dating  from  the  nth  century,  preserved  at  the  Hague; 
£« C*ttnMll««m«ttl £««yf  fed.  E,  Lanjjlols,  ifi«8),  Charroide  Nlmet. 
ta  Prite  d'Orunge,  Le  Caotnanl  VtriVn.  Aliuans,  which  were  edited 
by  W,  J.  A.  Jonckbloet  in  vol.  i.  of  his  Guiilaume  d'Orange  (The 
H.iKue.  '854):  a  critical  text  of  Aliscans  (Halle,  1903,  vol.  i.)  is 
edited  by  b.  Wienbeck,  W.  Hartnackc  ami  P.  Rasch;  Loqui/er  and 
Le  Montage  Rainouart  (i3lh  century);  Bovon  de  Commarchts  (13th 
centur}'),  recension  of  the  earlier  Sittgc  dc  Barbastre,  by  Adcn^s  li 
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Rott,  ed.  A.  Scbder  (Brnsseb,  1874);  Guibert  d'Andrenas  (13th 
century);  La  Prise  it  Cerdm  (13th  centurj-):       Mart  Aimen  de 

yarbonne.  (xl.  J.  Courayi'  <lc  I'arc  (Sihv  ti>'s  Am  irii-.  Tuxtes  Tran^is, 
H.iii-.,  i'iiS4:>:  f-'oui'jue  lii-  Caniiu-  (■.<!.  1'.  T.irt"'.  Reims,  i860);  Le 
Moniage  Ouillnumf  ii;ih  icnturyl;  i^'s  Knfanres  Vnten  (fd.  C. 
Wahlund  anri  H  v,  !■  1  ilit/i-ii,  I'psjla  ami  f'aris,  1^*95);  Chuniun 
dt  WUlame  {^-iiisvick  I'russ,  njo  VLdcj^rribctl  by  P.  Meyer  in  Aamanui 
(xxxiU,  897-618).  The  ninth  branch  of  the  k.artamat,nus  Sk»  (e(L 
C.  R.  Unger,  Chrisitbni^i,  1H60)  de-ili  with  ihegrj/^of  GduHiaw. 
/  Nerbonesi  is  edited  bv-  J.  C.  Isola  (Bologna,  1877,  Sue.). 

Sec  C.  R^villotit,  FJude  hist,  et  till,  sur  la  t-ila  santti  WHMmi 
tiMontpcllicr,  1876);  W.  J.  A.  J<jnckl)li>t.t.  GuiUaume  d'Orange 
(2  vol*.,  1854,  The  Haijui  I :  L.  ('larus  (pi.  for  W.  V'olk),  Ilrrzot 
Wilktlm  von  AquUanien  (Miinster,  18631;  P.  Paris,  in  Hist.  liU.  de 
la  Frame*  (vol.  ixii.,  1853);  L.  Gtiuder,  aftplu fimii$aim  (vol.  iv., 
and  ed.,  1883) :  R.  Weeks,  The  newly  HitAind  CMtt^m  it  WiOame 
(Chicago,  1904);  A.  Thomas,  Eiudet  mmmei  (f^ris.  1891),  on 
Vivien;  L.  S;«ltet.  "  S.  V'i<Ii;»n  do  Martrei-Tolosanes  "  in  Bull,  de 
till.  eccUs.  (Toiilou-ic.  1902);  P.  Bcclccr.  Die  allfr:.  WUhflmsagr  u. 
ihre  lifzifhuni;  zu  W'lliu-lm  dem  Ileiiisvn  (HMv.  and  Der 

ttidfransiititihe  Hagenkreis  und  seine  ProbUme  (Halle,  1898};  A. 
Umam,  "  EttKha  Mir  la  qwie  de  GMiHwmft  aa  caturt  aai "  0n 
Jtmamm,  vola.  »$  and  a6,  ite6-ito7)t  H.  Suchter,  "  Redtothcs 
aur  .  .  .  Guillaume  d'Orange  '[^  (in  Romania,  vol.  32.  1903).  The 
conduafana  arrived  at  by  earlier  writer*  are  combated  by  Joseph 
BMier  In  the  first  volume,  "  Le  Cycle  de  Giiillaume  d'Orange  " 
(1908).  of  hi^  Lh'endfi  ct>iques.  in  which  he  constructs  a  theory  that 
the  cycle  of  Guiilaume  d'Orange  grew  up  round  the  variou»  alirinetf 
on  tlie  piinim  fonta  to  Smat  (SUcs  of  Provence  and  Saint  James  of 
Compoatdla — tfait  the  ehaiuoms  de  getle  weie,  in  fact,  the  iiroduct 
of  nth  and  tzth  ccntur>'  trouv^rea,  exploiting  local  eocleiiaatical 
traditioiis,  and  were  not  developed  from  earlier  poems  datint;  back 
perhaps  to  the  lifetime  of  Guillaumc  of  ToolCMue.  the  saint  of 
GeUone. 

OUIUKMOT  (Fr.  ptiUoHot  >),  the  name  accepted  by  nearly 
all  modem  autbon  for  a  sea-bird,  the  Colymbtu  troile  of 
Unnaeus  aad  the  Cfria  Jraafe  of  Latham,  which  nowadays  it 
aeems  leldom  if  ever  to  bear  among  thoae  who,  from  tlieir  voca- 
tion, are  most  conversant  with  it,  though,  according  to  Wtllughby 
and  Ray  his  translator,  it  was  in  their  time  so  called  "  by  those 
of  Northumberland  1  Durh.tni."  .Xnr.incl  the  coasts  of  Britain 
it  is  variou.sly  Itiiowti  ab  llic  Iruwi,  kidduw  or  skiddaw,  langy 
(cf.  Ice.  Liingviii),  lavy,  inarrock,  murrc.  scout  (cf.  Coot), 
scultock,  strany.  linker  or  linkershire  ar.d  wiUnck.  In  former 
days  the  guiilcniot  yearly  frcqucn;i  (i  the  clitt's  on  many  parti 
ol  the  British  coasts  in  countless  multitudes,  and  this  is  still 
tbe  case  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom;  but 
more  to  the  southward  nearly  all  its  smaller  settlements  have 
been  rendered  utterly  desolate  by  the  wanton  and  cmel  destruc- 
tion of  tlwir  tenanu  during  the  breeding  aeaam,  and  even  the 
inhabitants  of  those  which  were  more  crowded  bad  become  so 
thinned  that,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  Sea  Birds  Prcserva 
tioa  Act  (32  &  a  Vict.  cap.  17),  which  provided  under  penalty 
for  the  safety  of  this  and  certain  other  species  at  the  time  of 
year  when  they  were  most  exposed  to  danger,  they  would  un- 
questionably by  this  time  have  been  extominated  so  far  as 
England  is  concerned. 

Part  of  the  guillemot's  history  i.s  .still  little  understood.  We 
know  that  it  arrives  at  its  wonted  breeding  stations  on  its 
accustomed  day  in  spring,  that  it  remains  there  till,  towards  the 
end  of  the  summer,  its  young  are  hatched  and  able,  as  they  soon 
are,  to  encounter  the  perils  of  a  seafaring  life,  when  away  go  all, 
parents  and  progeny.  After  that  time  it  commonly  happens 
that  a  few  exampka  are  occasionally  met  with  in  bays  andshdlow 
waters.  TenqMstuous  weather  will  drive  ashore  a  large  number 
in  a  state  of  utter  destitution — many  of  them  indeed  are  not 
unfrequently  washed  up  dead— but  what  becomes  of  the  bulk 
of  the  birds,  not  merely  the  comparatively  few  thousand!)  that 
arc  natives  of  Britain,  but  the  lens  aiui  hundreds  <if  lhous.in('s. 
not  to  s.iy  millions,  that  are  in  summer  denize i!s  of  more  northern 
latitudes,  no  <ine  can  say.  This  mystery  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
guillemot,  but  is  shared  by  all  the  Alcidae  that  inhabit  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Examples  stray  every  season  across  the  Bay  of 

■  The  word,  however,  seems  to  he  cognate  with  or  derived  fran 
the  WoUh  and  Manx  GuiUeni.  or  Czrilym  as  Pennant  spells  ft.  The 

a^^/H-iation  may  have  no  n-al  mi  .ininp,  hut  one  cannnt  help  cm- 
parini;  the  rpM^mblaner  betuci  ii  ilic  f'ri'm  li  m, m.-.i,'  .hkI  (..',', ji',- 
with  (hat  between  the  English  willock  (another  name  fur  the  bird) 
and  William. 


Biscay,  are  found  olT  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  enter 
the  Mediterranean  and  reach  Ualian  waters,  or,  keeping  farther 
south,  may  even  touch  the  Madeiras,  Canaries  or  .■Vzorcs;  hut 
these  bear  no  proportion  w  hatever  to  the  mighty  hosts  of  whom 
they  .arc  literally  the  ''  scout.";,  "  an<l  whose  position  and  move- 
ments they  no  more  reveal  than  do  the  vedettes  of  a  well- 
appointed  army.  The  common  guillemot  of  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  is  replaced  farther  northward  by  a  species  with  a  stouter 
bill,  the  U.  arra  or  U.  bntemield  of  ornithologists,  and  on  the 
weatcoastof  North  America  by  the  (/.M((fani<e«.  TbebaUU 
of  all  these  are  essentially  the  same,  and  uie  atroctnrsl  resem- 
blance  between  all  of  them  and  the  Auks  is  so  great  that  several 
systcmatists  have  relegated  them  to  the  genus  Aka,  confining 
the  Renus  I'ria  to  the  pi.iir.rniots  of  ano!h<T  t:r<iu[i,  of  winch 
the  type  is  the  I ' .  ^;ry//a.  llie  liiack  >;uillem<j|  of  British  authors, 
thedovckey  or  ( rrceiilind  1  love  of  sailors,  the  lyst  y  of  Shel  landers. 
This  bird  assumes  in  summer  an  entirely  black  plumage  with 
the  exception  of  a  white  patch  on  each  wing,  while  in  winter 
it  is  beautifully  marbled  with  white  and  black.  Allied  to  it 
as  species  or  geographical  races  are  the  U.  mandti,  U.  columba 
and  U.  carbo.  All  these  differ  from  the  larger  guillemots  by 
laying  two  or  three  eggs,  which  are  generally  placed  in  some 
secure  niche,  while  the  membcis  «<  the  other  group  lay  but  • 
ain^egg,triridilslDvailBhl]rcqMaedonafaaieledge.    (A.  N.) 

OUILLOCHl^  a  Fkaich  word  for  an  ornament,  eitbier  pabtted 
or  carved,  wtaUb  Was  One  of  the  principal  deoontive  bands 
employed  by  the  Greeks  in  their  temples  or  on  their  vases. 
Guilloches  arc  single,  double  or  triple;  they  consist  of  a  series 
of  circles  ef|uidistanl  one  from  the  other  and  enclosed  in  a  band 
which  winds  round  them  and  interlaces.  This  Kuillochc  is 
of  Asiatic  origin  and  was  largely  employed  in  the  decora;  n  m  oi  1  he 
.Assyrian  palaces,  where  it  was  probably  copied  from  Chaldacan 
work,  a.s  there  is  an  early  example  at  Ercch  which  dates  from  the 
time  of  (}udea  (2294  B.C.).  The  omament  as  painted  by  the 
Greeks  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  but  traces  are  found  in 
t  he  temple  of  Nemesis  at  Rhamnus;  and  on  the  terra-cotta  slaba 
by  which  the  timber  roofs  of  Greek  temples  were  protected,  it  is 
painted  in  ctdoun  which  ate  almost  aa  brilliant  as  when  first 
produced,  tboaeof  theTtaasoryof  Gdaat  Olympiabnngof  great 
beauty.  These  examples  are  double  guilloches,  with  two  rows  of 
circles,  each  with  an  independent  interlacing  hand  and  united 
by  a  siiKill  arc  with  p.ilmettc  inside;  in  lH)th  the  sinple  and  double 
Vtuillochcs  ot  Greek  work  tlicie  is  a  flower  in  the  centre  of  the 
circles.  In  the  triple  guilloche.  the  centre  row  of  circles  comes 
half-way  between  the  othtrs,  and  the  enclosing  band  crosses 
diagonally  both  ways.  interlacinR  .il  tern  at  el  v.  The  best  ex:i  ni;  !>■ 
of  the  triple  guilloche  is  that  which  is  car%'e<l  on  t  he  torus  mould- 
ing of  the  base  and  on  the  small  convex  moulding  above  the 
echinus  of  the  capitals  of  the  columns  of  the  Erechtheum  at 
.■\t  hens.  It  was  largely  employed  in  Roman  work,  and  the  single 
guilloche  is  found  almost  universally  as  a  border  in  mosaic 
pavements,  not  only  in  Italy  bat  throughout  Europe.  la  the 
Renaissance  in  Italy  it  also  a  favourite  enikhment  lor 
borden  and  occa^nally  in  France  and  England. 

GUILLON.  MARIE  NICOLAS  STLVBRBB  (1760-1847), 
l-'rench  ecclesiastic,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  1st  of  January  1760. 
1  [■•  v.iis  librarian  and  uimoner  in  the  household  of  the  princess  de 
l..inil).ille,  and  when  in  1 70 J  she  was  executed,  he  fled  to  the 
provinces,  where  vmdcr  the  name  of  Pastel  he  practised  inedicinc. 
.\  man  of  facile  consrienec,  ho  afterivnrrls  .served  in  turn  under 
N;ipole<in.  the  Bourbons  and  t  he  Orle.inist s,  and  became  canOnof 
St  Denis,  bishop  of  Morocco  and  dean  of  the  Sorbonnc. 

.Amonx  his  many  literar>'  works  arc  a  CoUeetiM  dts  tn/«  dm  pttfe 
/'  <■  i  V  (1798),  Bibiiolhtque  ekoisie  des  phet  greet  el  IbKm  (fSas, 
21,  vols.)  and  a  French  tnndatioa  of  Cyprian  with  notes  (lij?.  a 

vols.}. 

OUIUMINS;  the  instrument  for  inffictuig  capital  pmdsh- 
meat  by  decapitation,  introduced  into  France  at  tlwpaiiod  of  the 
Revolutton.   It  consists  of  two  tipright  posts  surmounted  by  a 

cross  beam,  anil  (;rin)ved  so  as  to  Ruidi:  an  oblique-edged  knife, 
the  back  of  which  is  heavily  weighted  to  make  it  fall  swiftly  an<^ 
with  forre  when  the  cord  by  which  it  is  held  aloft  is  let  go.  Some 
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jtscribe  the  inventinn  of  the  machine  to  the  Persians;  an  l 
previous  to  the  period  w!ien  it  obtained  notoriety  under  its 
pie&ent  name  it  had  been  in  use  in  Scotland.  England  and  various 
psrts of  the  continent.  There  is  s-.ili  [irtsi  rvkd  in  the  antiquarian 
museum  of  Edinburgh  the  rude  guillotine  called  the  "  maiden  " 
by  which  the  regent  Morton  was  decapitated  in  15S1.  The  last 
pcmuu  deoitiULed  by  the  S)cotti>h  "  nuuden  "  went  Uw  natquis 
ol  AqorU  io  1661  ud  his  wn  tbe  ml  of  AigyU  in  1&S5. 
It  would  Appear  Out  no  aumiUr  nuchiiiie  ma  ever  in  icMnd 
itte  in  England;  but  until  iftso  there  existed  in  tbe  forest 
of  Hafdwkk,  wUdi  was  coextcn.sive  with  the  parish  of 
Uatifaz,  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  a  mode  of  trial  and  execution 
callc  i  the  giljlitt  law.  l>y  whkh  a  I'c-ldii  convicted  of  theft  within 
the  liberty  was  sentenced  to  be  decapitated  by  a  machine  called 
the  Halifax  gibbet.  A  print  of  it  is  contain^vl  i:i  .1  :,iiuill  hw.ik 
called  Halifax  und  its  Gibbet  l-aw  (170**^  and  in  Gibson's  edition 
of  Camden's  Bnt^uma  {1722).  In  c;t  rmiiny  the  machine  was  in 
general  use  during  iliu  middle  ages,  under  the  name  of  the  Dieie, 
the  Hobel  or  the  DoUbra.  Two  old  German  engravings,  the  one 
by  George  Pencx,  who  died  in  1550^  and  the  other  by  Hcinrich 
.^Idcgrevcr,  with  the  date  1 5S3)  iiqpNSent  the  death  of  a  son  of 
Titus  Manlios  by  a  simUar  iottiuwent,  and  iu  employinent  for 
the  encution  of  a  Spartan  is  tbe  subject  of  the  engraving  of  the 
elghtecoth  symbol  in  the  vohme  entitled  Symh^ieae  ^mttstiones 
de  mtmerso  genere,  by  .\cbillea  Bocchi  dsss)-  Fmn  the  13th 
century  it  was  used  in  Italy  umler  the  name  of  Uatmaia  for  tbe 
execution  of  criminals  of  noble  birth.  The  Chronique  de  Jean 
d'Anitm,  U:s\  publiihud  in  iSji?.  gives  niinine  uietaiU  of  an  execu- 
tion in  which  it  was  employed  ai  Geooii  in  1507;  ami  it  is 
elaliorati  ly  (icscribed  by  Pcrc  Jean  Baptiste  I-iliat  in  his  l'<ii>(!,i;r 
en  Lspii^>ic  et  en  Italie  en  17J0.  It  is  mentioncii  liy  Jumucs, 
viscomte  de  Puys6gur,  in  his  Mtmoires  as  in  use  in  the  ^outli  of 
France,  and  he  describes  the  execution  by  it  of  Marshal  Mont- 
giiorency  at  Toulouse  in  1632.  For  about  a  century  it  had,  how- 
ever, fallen  into  general  disuse  on  the  continent;  and  Dr 
Guillotine,  who  first  suggested  its  use  in  modern  times,  is  said 
to  have  obtained  his  inf  oanation  regarding  it  f  torn  the  description 
of  an  eneutton  that  took  ptaee  at  Milait  in  1702,  contained  in 
an  anonymous  work  entitled  Feyme  AifMrifM  «l  ^iljgM  it 
Suisse.  d'ltaHe,  «l  d'AUemagne. 

Guillotine,  who  was  liom  at  Saintes,  May  2S,  173S,  and  elected 
to  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  17S0,  brought  forward  on  the 
I  St  DciL-mber  of  lh;U  year  two  pmposit  inns  rcKardinf.^  laphal 
(jum:-hnient,  the  secund  of  whiih  was  ih.n,  "  in  iUl  ciae^s  of 
c  ipit  il  punishment  it  shall  be  n(  the  same  kind — that  is,  decapita- 
tion—and it  shall  be  executed  by  tueans  of  a  machine  "  The 
reasons  urged  in  support  of  this  proposition  werr  tl-.ai  in  i.ises 
of  capital  punishment  the  pri\ilegc  of  execution  by  dccapkaiion 
should  no  longer  be  confined  to  the  nobles,  and  that  it  was 
desirable  to  render  the  process  of  execution  as  swift  and  painless 
as  possible.  The  debate  was  brought  to  a  sudden  termination 
in  peals  of  laughter  caused  by  an  indiscreet  reference  of  Dr 
OuOlotine  to  his  madihie,  but  his  ideas  seem  gradually  to  have 
leavened  tbe  mbida  of  the  AsMnUy*  and  after  various  debates 
decapitation  was  BdofMed  aa  tbe  method  of  eiecution  in  tbe 
penal  code  which  iK'carae  law  on  the  6th  October  1791.  At  first 
it  w.os  intended  that  decapitation  should  be  by  tbe  SWOrd,  but 
on  ait  nun;  uf  a  inetiiorandnni  liv  M.  ."^aListin,  the  executioner, 
[hjiniiaj^  uul  the  cxpttisc  anU  ccr'.aiii  olliei  inconveniences 
a-.ienilitig  that  mctho<l,  the  .\sscmbly  reieire<l  lla-  i|.u  -lion  t(i  a 
luninnttcc.  at  whose  request  Dr  Antoinc  lami^,  si-cretary  Id  the 
Ar.-.ileniv  o)  .'^urj.'tims.  i>Te[iai'r.|  a  nieniur.ir'.'lum  tm  '.he  S';ljjei  I. 
Without  trje-iiiuiuni;  ;l.e  name  nf  Ciuiliolinc,  it  recommended  the 
adoption  <jI  an  ins;r,im<i-.l  similar  to  that  which  was  formerly 
suggested  by  bim.  The  Assembly  decided  in  favourot  the  report, 
and  the  contract  was  otTered  to  the  person  who  usually  pfovided 
the  instmnteuti  of  justice}  but,  as  his  terms  were  considered 
esorbiuatt  an  agreement  was  ultimately  come  to  with  a  German 
of  tbe  name  of  Schmidt,  who,  ttider  tbe  direction  of  M.  Louis, 
furnished  a  machine  for  eadi  of  the  French  departments.  After 
satisfactory  experiments  had  bc-en  made  with  the  machine  on 
several  dead  bodies  in  tbe  hospital  oi  liiceire,  it  was  erected  on 


the  Place  de  Greve  lor  the  execution  of  the  highwayman  PcUetier 
on  I  he  25th  April  1793.  While  the  experiments  regarding  the 
machine  were  being  carTie<l  on,  it  received  the  name  Louisettt 
or  La  Felite  Louison,  but  the  mind  of  the  nation  seems  soon  to 
have  reverted  to  Guillotine,  who  6rat  suggested  its  tise*,  and  in 
the  Journal  des  riwlutions  dt  Paris  for  28ih  April  (792  it  la 
mentioned  as  la  ffuUeHnt,  n  name  which  it  thenoelortb  bone 
both  popularly  and  officially.  In  1795  the  questroo  was  much 
debated  «a  to  whether  or  not  death  by  tbe  guillotjne  was  in- 
stantaneous, and  in  support  of  the  negative  side  the  case  of 
Charlotte  Corday  was  adduced  whose  countenancx-,  it  is  said, 
blushed  as  if  with  indignation  when  the  executioner,  holdiixg  up 
the  head  t"  the  publir  ga/.o.  struck  it  with  hish^t.  The  eonnexiun 
of  the  in.^lrumen!  wiih  t  he  horrors  of  the  Revohuion  has  liinilered 
its  iiuruduelion  into  eitlier  (iiuntries,  hut  in  1^53  it  was  Jidi>[)l rd 
under  the  name  oi  fuiiiihwcrl  or  i'tdlixii  by  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony;  and  it  is  used  for  the  execution  of  sentences  of  death 
in  France,  Belgium  and  some  parts  of  Germany.  It  has  often 
bcxn  stated  that  Dr  Guillotine  perished  by  the  instrument  which 
bean  his  name,  but  It  ia  b^ond  question  that  be  survived  the 
Revolutioa  and  died  a  natornl  death  In  1814. 

Sec  SMillot,  Rtflexions  hisloriques  et  phystologiques  sur  le  supptice 
de  la  guillotine  ('7J>5) !  Sue.  Opinion  tur  Ir  supplice  dr  la  guillotine, 
ft7<)6):  Ri'vpilW-Parise,  £4udi  biographiqu,-  \ur  Gnilhlini'  ffari^i. 
IM.SI';  Xolice  historiaue  el  physiologiguc  nir  Ir  nippluf  de  l.t  f:»i/- 
liiiine  (Paris,  1830);  Loui*  Duboiii,  kecherclies  kiUorigues  et  physio- 
hgtijues  sur  la  gmUoHm  «f  ditoils  sur  Sansm  {pvig,  1843);  and  a 
iKtper  by  J.  W.  Croher  in  tbe  Qmrtttly  Rmim  for  Deccaner  1S43, 
reprinted  Mpamtc^  in  1850  under  the  title  71efiMHiiMM,oMjltrtet 

GUILT,  a  lapse  from  duty,  a  <  rime,  now  usually  the  fact  of 
wiliul  wrong-iloing,  the  cundilion  oi  being  guiiiy  of  a  crime, 
hence  conduct  deserving  of  punishment.  The  O.  Enj;.  lorrn 
of  the  word  is  gylt.  The  Next'  English  Dictionary  rejeeis  for 
phonetic  reasons  the  usually  accepted  connexion  witli  the 
Ttattonie  rtwt  gold-,  to  pay,  seen  in  Ger.  gdtcn,  to  be  of  value, 
GtSi!.  niiineyj  payment,  Engli.sh  "  yield." 

GUIHARAES  (sometimes  written  Guimaraens) ,  a  town  of 
northern  Portugal,  in  the  district  of  Braga,  formerly  included  in 
tbe  provioce  of  £otre-Minho^Douro;  36  m.  N.£.  of  Oporto 
by  tbe  Trofa-fSuimartea  btancb  of  the  Opovto-Corunna  caUway. 
Pop.  (1900)  9104.  GuimaiAcs  b  a  veiy  ancient  town  with 
Mooridi  foitificatmns;  and  even  the  quarters  which  are  locally 
described  as  "  new  "  date  partly  from  tbe  15th  cantUty.  Il 
occupies  a  low  hill,  skirted  on  the  north-west  by  a  small  tributary 

of  the  river  .\ve.  The  ei'.adel.  fnunded  in  the  Ilth  century  by 
Count  Henry  of  Uur|;uii:ly.  v.  in  :o:)4  tlic  birthplace  of  his 
son  Alphunso,  l)ie  ll^^t  i-. in^^  ot  f'ortUi<id.  I'he  ffint  in  whicb 
Alphonsu  was.  b.ijHi/ad  iire-icr'.ed,  among  other  iulcre^ting 
reUcs,  in  the  collegiate  c  !n;reh  of  .^.inta  Maria  da  Oliveira,  "  St 
Mary  of  the  Olive,"  a  Ronianesiiue  building  of  the  14'h  cenliiry, 
which  occupies  the  site  ol  an  oliicr  foundatiim.  This  i  hureh 
owes  its  name  to  the  legend  that  the  Visigothic  king  Wamba 
(6;  2-680)  here  declined  the  crown  of  Spain,  until  his  olive  wood 
spear-sbaft  blossomed  as  a  sign  that  he  should  consent.  The 
convent  of  Sfto  Domingos,  now  a  museum  of  antiquities,  has  a 
t'ine  f  9th-i3th  centuiy  doisterithe  town  ball  is  built  in  tbe  blend 
of  Moorish  and  Gothic  arcbitcctuto  kwnro  aa  Manoelllne; 
GuimarSes  has  «  flourishing  trade  {n  wtme  and  farm  piodnoe; 
It  also  manufactures  cutlery,  linen,  leather  and  preserved  fruits. 
Xe.ir  if-.e  town  are  Ciuinia.  the  ruins  of  a  prehistoric  Iberian 
and  tlie  liot  si.;lphi;ria;s  sjirings  of  Taipas,  frequented  since 
the  ilh  cenlnrs'  wlnn  1  1   1     :  ,is  il  ^clf  was  founded. 

GUIMARD.  MARIE  MADELEINE  1743-1816),  French  dancer, 
was  l>orn  in  I'.ir;-.  on  liie  loih  of  to'nvr  1743.  For  twenty-five 
years  she  was  llie  slat  ol  ihe  i'aris  Opera.  S!ir  made  herself 
even  more  famous  by  her  love  affairs,  especially  hy  lier  huts 
liaison  with  the  prince  de  Soubisc.  She  bought  a  magniiicent 
house  at  Pantin,  and  built  a  private  theatre  connected  with  it, 
where  CoUe's  Partic  de  chaste  de  Henri  I V  which  was  prohibited 
in  public,  and  most  of  the  Froterhrs  of  Carmontelle  (Loub 
Carrogis,  1717-1^06).  and  similar  licentious  performances  were 
given  to  the  delight  of  high  sociciy.  In  177a,  in  defiance  of  the 
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archl)i$hop  of  Pnris,  she  opi-nt-ri  a  poffeous  houisc  wiili  a  theatre 
kcating  live  tiuridrcil  5[)i't:ljii)rs  in  t!ic  (  li.'iu^srcd'Anlin.  In  this 
Temple  of  Terpsichore,  as  the  named  it,  the  wildest  orgies  look 
place.  In  17M  she  was  compelled  to  get  rid  of  the  property, 
and  it  was  disposed  of  by  lottery  for  her  twncfit  for  the  sum  of 
joo.ooo  franca.  Soon  after  her  retirement  in  17S9  ihe  married 
Jean  Etienoe  Dcapitenz  (1748-1830),  dancer,  nog-mritcr  and 
playwright. 

OVMir,  JBMf  MPnin  {mfi^vl  French  indtittriia 
dieia&t.«ubornat  Voifannotttlieiotbof  July  179$.  He  studied 
at  the  £co1e  Polytcchnique  in  Paris,  and  in  1817  ratercd  the 
Administration  des  Poudres  et  Salpltres.  In  1828  he  was 
awarded  the  prize  ofTcrtd  by  the  Sociiti  d'Encouragemcnt  pour 
rindustrie  .Nalionalc  for  a  process  of  making  art  ifici.al  ultramarine 
wiih  the  properties  of  the  substance  pr([i,in-(i  trom  l.ipis 
lazuli;  and  six  years  later  he  resigned  hta  ulliual  ]>o<itj<jn  m 
order  to  devote  himself  to  the  commercial  produ<  !ii>ii  of 
material,  a  factory  for  which  he  established  at  Flcuricux  sur 
SaAnc.    He  died  on  the  8th  of  April  1871. 

His  son  £mile  £tif.xne  Guimet,  born  at  Lyons  on  the  26th 
o(  June  irtj6,  succeeded  him  in  the  direction  of  the  factory, 
and  founded  th*  MmH  Cuimet,  wfaicfa  was  first  locsied  at  Lyons 
In  T879  and  was  handed  over  to  the  atate  and  tramfeiTed  to 
Paris  In  itts.  Devoted  to  travel,  he  waa  in  1876  oommissioncd 
by  the  ramnter  of  pnbfic  iostrocthni  to  study  the  religions  of 
the  Far  East,  and  the  museum  contains  many  of  the  fruits  of 
this  cxpe<litiun,  including  a  fine  collection  of  Japanese  and 
Cl'.iiu'sf  (lorii'liiin  atui  nuiiiy  (ibjui  Is  rulaliiiR  iin;  merely  to  the 
rcIiKHiiis  (it  lIic  Last  bui  alao  10  thux-  ijI  Am  itiu  Eg>'pi,  Greece 
aiiil  Home.  He  wrote /-^Mrwiw/'/'/lfgi'rir  ;  I S77)  and  Promenades 
jafiiouii-ii  i  i  and  ,i1m>  wmr  musii  .il  t(im]>ij«ition!!,  induding 

a  gr.iiul  (i[)tr.i,  Tdi-liPuttj;  (i^<ii). 

GUINEA,  the  general  name  applied  by  Europeans  to  part  of 
the  western  coast  region  of  equatorial  Africa,  and  also  to  the 
gulf  formed  by  the  great  bend  of  the  coast  line  eastward  and  then 
■oulhward.  Like  many  other  geographical  designations  the 
use  of  which  is  contfoUcd  neither  by  natural  nor  political 
botmdaviMi  the  une  haa  been  very  differently  empbyed  by 
diietcntwrneri  and  at  diferat  periods.  Intheiridcataooepta- 
tfon  of  the  term,  the  Guinea  coast  may  be  said  to  estend  from 
I i°  N.  to  16"  S.,  from  the  neighlwurhood  of  the  Gambia  to  Cape 
Negro.  Southern  or  Lower  Guinea  comprises  the  coasts  of 
Cabun  and  lx>ango(known  :tl«i  ;i>  French  Congo)  aiul  ihc  Portu- 
guese possessions  on  the  simili  wwt  coast,  and  Northern  or 
Upper  ('■iiiiR.i  strclchcsfrom  ttu-  l  A  i  rC'.oiniancetoandinclusive 
of  the  Nigt  r  (Irlr.i,  CameMon  ot  t  ujiying  a  middle  position.  In 
a  narrower  ii'-i-  ol  ihi-  11. inn-,  (Wuni  :i  is  the  coast  only  fr.itn 
Palmas  to  the  (iabun  estuary.  Originally,  on  the  other  hand, 
Guinea  was  supposed  to  begin  as  far  north  as  Capo  Nun,  opposite 
thf  Cnr.ary  Islands,  and  Gomes  A/urara,  a  Portuguese  histnrian 
of  till-  i.sih  ccntur)'.  is  said  to  in-  ihi-  first  authority  whit  briiiK^ 
the  bouiidaiy  soutli  to  the  Sawgal.  The  dccivatioa  of  the  name 
is  uncertain,  but  Is  pmhaUy  taken  Inn  Ghiaea,  Chnk,  Genni 
or  Jenii6,  a  town  and  kingdom  in  the  faaahi  of  the  Nigiv,  fiuned 
for  the  enteipriie  of  its  merchants  and  dathig  from  tlie  Sth 
iH'iUury  A,i>.  The  mime  Guinea  is  found  on  ma|M>  of  the  middle 
o(  the  i.nh  century,  but  it  did  not  come  into  general  use  in 
Europe  till  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century.' 

'  Guinea  muv.  however,  be  derived  from  Ghan.i  (or  Gh.inat.il  the 
named  thcoidtiit  known  state  in  the  wcsiemSMKlin.  (ih.in.t  <|.it<-i<. 
according  to  nmc  authorities,  frnm  the  3rd  century  a.i>.  Frum 
the  7th  to  the  tlth  ccnlury  it  u-asapownful  empire,  its dominiuns 
extcmiing.  apparently,  fnun  the  Atuniic  to  ihi-  Nii^er  bend.  Ai 
one  lime  J'  Utu-  wn-i  inrl-  1.  1  v  iiliin  j|>.  {iorilcr!«.  (ituiii.l  fin.dlv 
Con(|iii-ri'il  liv  the  \l  oi  lr  l.  ■  kn  ^  -  >  i  Melle  in  the  I^th  i  rntun.  It  - 
rapit.il.  als.1  lulKtl  tih.in.i.  \».i<  wi  >t  of  the  Ni^er,  and  i*  giiu  rally 
place*!  some  300  m.  we»t  of  Jcnn^.  In  this  dntnct  L.  Clniplagnrs 
<litii-o>-efx<d  in  1007  numerous  remaina  of  a  once  cMsndve  city, 
which  be  identifH'd  as  thoxr  of  Cthana.  The  niitw  lie  3$  m.  W.  of 
the  Ntec>r.  on  both  Kinks  of  a  marifioi ,  and  .iro  .ibout  40  m.  N.  I)y  E. 
of  Kimk  'r.i  Ui-o  [.a  i!r  >c'  tffitir.  xvi  Vol.  R\"  some  wTitcre 
Gh.iii.i  riu  i-^.  hiiWTVvr.  idi-ntih<N|  with  Walata,  which  tovm  iiu  n- 
tiiji«i.il  li>  Arjlj  la»ii>ri,»ii»  .is  thi-  >  ajiilal  of  <  >lun.>ta.  The  idt  iuifu  .i- 
lion  «rf  (•h.ina  city  with  Jcnnf  Ik  not  iuKlified,  though  Idrbi  seem* 
to  Ih'  dm  rilling  Jeon^  when  writing  of  "  Ghana  the  Great." 


.Although  the  term  Gulf  of  (iuitiea  h  Rppliefl  frenerally  to  that 
part  of  thi-  lo.ist  soiitli  of  (■^[K.'  I'aliii.is  ii;i<.l  north  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Congo,  (tariicular  indentations  have  their  peculiar  designa- 
tions. The  bay  formed  by  the  configuration  of  the  land  between 
Cape  St  Paul  and  the  Nun  mouth  of  the  Niger  is  known  as  the 
Bight  of  Benin,  the  name  being  that  of  the  once  powerful  native 
State  wlKise  territory  formerly  extended  over  the  whole  district. 
The  Bight  of  Biaf  rs,  or  Main  (named  after  the  town  of  Mafia  hi 
southern  PMtu9il)»  betweeit  Capca  Fotmoaa  and  Lopes,  is  the 
most  eastern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Guhwa;  ft  «ontahi«  the  nianda 
Fernando  Po,  Prince's  and  St  Thomas's.  The  osmo  Biafra— ' 
as  indicating  the  country— fell  into  disuse  in  the  later  part  of 
the  iQth  century. 

The  coast  is  Ki^ntrally  so  low  a.s  to  be  visilileio  navigators  only 
wiiliiii  a  viTy  s)iort  distiiticc.  the  m-LnRrove  trees  being  their 
only  siiilinR  marks,  lu  the  BiRtil  of  Biafra  the  coast  fomr!  an 
cxs  (1)1  ion.  hi-ing  high  and  f,old,  with  the  (."aiiiCKMn  Mountains 
for  background.  At  .Sierra  Leone  also  there  is  high  land.  The 
coast  in  many  places  maintains  a  dead  level  for  jo  to  50  m. 
inland.  Vegetation  is  exceedingly  luxuriant  and  varied.  Tlie 
palm-oil  tree  is  indigenous  and  abundant  from  the  river  Gunbln 
to  the  Congo.  The  fatina  compriaes  nearly  ail  themoK  nmarh- 
sUe  of  Aftkan  aabnab.  Hue  inhabitatitt  an  the  true  Ncgn 
stock. 

By  the  early  tradcn  the  coast  of  Upper  Gm'nea  was  ^ven 
names  founded  on  the  productions  characteristic  of  the  different 
parts.    The  Grain  coast,  that  part  of  the  Guinea  coast  extending 

for  500  ni.  from  Sierra  I.eonc  eastward  to  Cape  Palma.^  nccivcd 
its  name  frL>m  the  cxiMirt  of  the  seeds  of  several  plants  of  a 
IH'ppiTy  chiirat  li-r.  (allc<l  variou.sly  grains  of  p.xradise,  Guinea 
pepper  and  uiclegucla  The  name  Grain  roast  was  first  applied 
to  this  region  in  141:5.  It  was.  uccaiionally  slylcii  the  Windy  or 
Windward  coast,  from  the  frequency  of  short  but  furious 
tornadoes  thruui^ioot  the  year.  Towards  the  end  <^  the  18th 
century,  Guinea  pepper  was  supplanted  in  Europe  by  peppen 
from  the  East  Indies.  The  name  now  is  seldom  used,  the  Grain 
coast  being  divided  between  the  British  coloiiy  of  Sierra  Lcoae 
and  the  republic  of  Liberis.  The  Ivoiy  const  encmiafram  Cape 
Palmsa  to  W.,  and  d>taiiied  ita  nanw  fran  the  qnaatby  of 
ivory  eiported  thewfrom.  ItisnowaFremdipaMssion.  nst- 
wards  of  the  Ivory  coast  are  the  Gold  and  Slave  coasts.  The 
Niger  delta  was  for  long  known  as  the  Oil  rivers.  To  two 
regions  only  of  thu  roast  i'^  the  nanir  Guinea  officially  applied, 
the  French  iiiui  I'ortugm-sc  coUinics  north  of  Sierra  I.eone  being 
so  styled. 

Of  the  variotts  nnmcs  by  whirl)  the  divisions  of  Lower  Guinea 
«rrr  known,  I.oango  wms  applied  to  tlie  country  south  of  the 
Gabun  and  north  of  the  Congo  river.  It  is  now  chiefly  included 
in  P'rench  Congo.  C^ongo  was  used  to  designate  the  country 
immediately  south  of  the  river  of  the  .same  name,  usually  spoken 
of  until  the  last  half  of  the  irjth  century  as  the  Zaire.  Congo  is 
now  one  of  the  Sttbdiviiions  of  FOitugueae  West  Africa  (see 
As-catA).  It  mvst  not  be  confonndcd  with  the  Bd^an 
CongOk 

Few  qucstionB  in  histoikal  geography  have  been  more  keenly 
di.^ussed  than  that  of  the  first  discovery  of  Guinea  by  the 
navigators  of  modem  Europe.    Lancelot  Malocello,  a  Genoese, 

ip  1 270  re.K  hrd  .11  Ir.is!  as  l.ir  as  thr  Canarirs  The  I'lrst  liin  ct 
attempt  to  lii.d  a  sta  rouir  :o  India  was.  il  is  said,  :ilso  made  by 
Genoese,  Ugolino  and  Guido  dr  \  ivaldo.  1  cdisio  Lloria  and  others 
who  exjuipped  two  jril!r>s  anii  s.ulrd  south  along  the  .\frican 
coast  in  uqi.  Beyr.m!  \};c  fact  that  thr\'  pa?-rd  Cape  Nun 
there  is  no  tru.st  worthy  record  of  their  voyage,  in  i346aCatalan 
expedition  started  for  "  the  river  of  gold  "  on  the  Guinea  coa.st; 
its  f.nte  is  unknown.  The  French  claim  that  between  i.;64and 
1410  the  people  of  Dicppeaent  out  several  expeditions  to  Guinea; 
and  Jean  de  Bhhencinirt,  who  settled  in  the  Canaries  about 
1401.  made  explorations  towards  the  south.  At  lea^  the 
consecutive  effom  of  the  navigators  emphyed  by  Prince  Htiuy 
of  Portugal— Gil  Eanaes.  Diids  Diss.  Nono  'ntstani,  Ahran 
Femandei,  Cadamusto.  l'so<limare  and  Diego  Gome.: — made 
known  the  coast  as  far       the  Gambia,  and  by  the  end 
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of  the  I  sib  ccnlury  the  whole  region  was  familiar  to 
Europeans. 

For  further  information  ate  Sbnbual.  Gold  Coast,  I  vorv  Coast, 
FkENcii  Guinea,  Portuguesb  Giinka,  Libkkia,  &c.  For  thv 
history  of  European  discoveries,  consult  G.  E.  dc  Azunira,  Chronita 
dr  de<(oftrimenlf>  f  ri>nipti'.tt  lif  (7uinf,  pul!liHbr<l,  wiih  .ui  iiirro- 
dm  lion,  by  Barros  dc  Santarcm  ll'ans.  I><.(i),  !'^n>;lish  translation. 
Tht  /'niwvry  <!'!"'  (.'onqufsl  of  Guinea,  by  K.  Hrazlry  ami  K. 
Prcstaj;i-  i.Hakluy.  Si>^ir[y  jjulslii  ,uii)tis,  3  vols.,  \,i>ni'.'>n.  1  V/r- i.Hi>i(  1. 
vol.  ii.  has  an  intrtKiui  tion  on  the  early  history  of  Alrksin  «.'X(>l<jra- 
tion.  &c.  with  full  bibliographical  notes).  L.  btcancelin,  Rethertie) 
tur  lei  voyates  el  dicmaerles  des  nomratcurf  normands  en  Afrique 
(HariH.  VilUult  de  ReUetond,  Relaiiou  det  cotUs  d'AJrique 

opbtUUi  Guinit  (Paris.  1669);  P6rc  Labat.  SouveJIe  Retclton  de 
i'Afriguf  ocridfnitile  ^P.iris,  lyiRV  nfsmarrf.icti.  Mf^-  (kron.  pour 
semr  a  I'htil.  (if  Ihffrpr  (1S751  ;  Nirirarcm,  PrtnriUi  ih  to  dtromrrte 
des  payi  sttuis  tur  la  cMe  occtdetUate  d'Afrique  (Paris,  1843);  R.  H. 
Mugr,  Lift  9f  MmtHtmyOi*  Nmaottr  (Loodoa.  iHSlSMd  the 
etaDOMte  levuw  <if  Major'i  wiirk  Iqr  H.  Codiiiie  ia  the  BmUbtiata 
Soc.  de  Gtog.  (i«73);  A.  E.  NofdemUBld,  Ftrtfka  (SlocklMlm. 
1897):  Tkt  Skrr  <j  Afrim,  voL  I.  (LMidon,  iSs0)i  edited  by  Dr 
Robert  Browib 

OmNBA.  •  gold  cdd  It  ooe  time  euimt  in  (he  United 
Kiagdom.  It  was  first  aiined  in  1663,  in  the  reign  of  Chailes  II., 
from  gold  imported  from  the  Guinea  coast  of  West  Africa  by  a 

company  of  merchants  trading  under  charter  from  the  British 
crown — hence  the  name.  M.my  of  the  first  guineas  bore  an 
eleph.mt  on  one  side,  this  being  the  stamp  oi  the  company, 
in  1675  a  castle  was  added.  Issued  at  the  same  time  as  the 
guinea  were  five-guinea,  two-guinea  and  half-guinea  pieces. 
The  current  valtie  of  the  guinea  on  its  first  issue  was  twmty 
•bilUnp.  It  WM  subeldiary  to  the  silver  coinage,  hut  this  lat  t  <  r 
WW  in  such  UI  imntitfactory  sUU  that  the  guinea  in  course  of 
droe  became  «vcr-«dued  in  relation  to  silver,  ao  mndi  to  that 
fn  i«94  it  Ind  Haen  1b  vikw  teUifay  thilliBga.  Tlie  xdiabilita- 
tion  of  the  silver  coinate  In  WtUtBin  in.1i  rdgn  braogbt  down 
the  value  of  the  guinea  to  its.  6d.  in  1698,  at  which  it  stood  until 
1717,  when  its  value  was  fixed  at  twenty-one  shillin!!S.  This 
value  the  guinea  retained  until  its  disappearance  from  the 
coinage.  It  was  last  coined  in  1813,  and  was  superstdetl  in  1S17 
by  the  present  principal  gold  coin,  the  soyereisa.  In  1718  the 
quarter-guinea  was  hrsi  coined.  The  third-guinea  was  first 
struck  in  George  III.'s  reign  (1787).  To  George  III.'s  reign  also 
belongs  the  "  spade-guinea,"  a  guinea  haxing  the  shield  on  the 
reverse  pointed  at  the  base  or  spade-shaped.  It  is  still  customary 
to  pay  subscriptions,  professional  fees  and  honoraria  of  all  kinds, 
bi  tcn»  of  "  guineas,"  a  guinea  bdng  tfccnty-ooe  shillings. 

SDIXIA  lOWU  a  well-kiMwn  domealle  gaffimceoas  bird, 
so  called  from  the  country  whence  hi  modem  times  it  was 
brought  to  Europe,  the  Mekagris  and  Avis  or  Gallina  Numidita 
of  ancient  authors.'  Little  is  positively  known  of  the  wild  stock 
to  which  we  owe  our  tame  bird?.,  nor  can  the  perioi!  of  its  re- 
introducliou  (for  there  is  appareiul y  no  evitlence  of  its  ilornol  ica- 
lion  being  continuous  from  the  time  of  the  komans)  be  assigned 
more  than  roughly  to  that  of  the  African  discoveries  of  the 
Portuguese.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  commonly  known 
till  the  middle  of  the  i6th  cei^tiiry.  when  John  Caiua  sent  a 
dcacription  and  figure,  with  the  name  Callus  MaurUamu,  to 
Gesner,  who  puUiahed  hoth  in  his  Pardipamaui  in  1555,  and 
in  the  lame  year  Baloa  alio  gave  a  notke  and  woodeut  under 
tbenaneof  .pMiAtdlilsGiKMIi;  but  while  tlw  fanMr  sntlms 
properly  referred  their  bird  to  the  andent  ifekagris,  the  latter 
confounded  the  Meieagris  and  the  turkey. 

The  ordinary  guinea  fowl  of  the  poul;  ry-yard  ;  sec  also  Podi.tby 
and  PoulTRY-I- as VINGI  is  the  Numui'i  n:rlc,igris  ot  ornitho- 
logists. The  Chici  t>r  only  chariKe.-,  which  domestication  seems 
to  have  induced  in  its  appearance  are  a  tendency  to  albinism 
generally  shown  in  the  plumage  of  its  lower  parts,  and  frequently, 
though  not  always,  the  conversion  of  the  colour  of  its  legs  and 

'Columell.1  fDf  re  rvtlka,  viii.  rap.  2I  distinguishes  the  .Vi'.Vn- 
gris  Iviiw  tile  G.-.liini  A  fnciifii:  or  .Vu.TU/iif <i .  the  Litter  h.ivir.f;.  lie 
says.  1  rtd  w.utle  (patta.  a  reading  otivioijsiy  prtfcrabic  to  tairuh 
while  ii  1-  lilue  in  the  former.  This  would  look  as  if  the  Meteairis 
had  sprung;  from  what  is  now  railed  Numida  btUorhyncka,  while  the 
Gallina  Africatui  originated  in  the  <V.  meuagris,  afteciM  ,wfaich 
have  A  different  ranae,  and  if  so  the  fact  would  point  to  two 
introdnctiottB— oneby  Creeks,  the  other  by  iMiat. 


feet  from  dark  greyish-brown  to  bright  orange.  That  the  home 
of  this  species  is  We.st  .\frica  from  the  (iambia  *  to  the  (Jaljoon 
is  certain,  but  its  range  in  the  interior  5s  quite  unknown.  It 
appears  to  fiave  been  imported  early  into  the  Cape  \  erd  Islands, 
where,  as  also  in  some  of  the  Greater  Aniiiies  and  in  .A&cension, 
it  has  run  wild.  Representing  the  species  in  South  Africa  we 
have  the  iV.  cormala,  which  is  very  numerous  from  the  Cape 
Colony  to  Ovampoknd,  and  the  N.  cornuta  of  Drs  Finsch  and 
Uaithuib,  which  zc|ilaces  it  in  the  west  aa  far  aa  the  ZamhesL 
Madagaaear  abe  baa  its  pacnUar  spedea,  dittfaiguidiafaib  by  iu 
red  crown,  tlwilT.  aittratoof  Pallaai,a  name  which  has  often  been 
misapplied  to  the  last.  This  bird  has  been  introduced  to 
Rodriguez,  where  it  is  now  found  wild.  Abyssinia  is  inhabited 
by  another  species,  the  N.  plilorhvncha}  which  differs  from  all 
the  foregoing  by  the  absenccof  any  red  colouring  about  the  head. 
Very  diflerent  from  all  of  them,  anrl  the  finest  s[>ecies  known,  is 
the  -V.  vulluriiia  of  /.aiiiiliar,  conspicuou.s  by  the  bright  blue  in 
its  plumage,  the  hncklcs  (bat  adorn  the  lower  part  of  its  neck, 
and  italoi^  tail.  By  «>me  writers  it  is  thought  to  form  a  separate 
genus,  AcrylliuM.  All  these  guinea  fowls  except  the  last  are 
characterized  by  having  the  crown  bare  of  feathers  and  elevated 
into  a  hour  "  lidmet,"  but  there  Is  another  group  (to  wliich 
the  aaase  GMm  baa  been  glveo)  In  which  a  thick  tuft  of  feathers 
ornaments  the  top  of  the  head.  This  contains  four  or  five 
species,  all  inhabiting  some  part  or  other  of  Africa,  the  best  known 
being  the  A'.  crisUlla  from  Sierra  I.eonc  and  other  places  on  the 
western  coa.st.  Thw  bird,  appare.ntly  mentioned  by  Marcgra%'e 
more  than  ioo  years  ago.  but  first  de-scriljc-d  by  Pallas,  is  remark- 
able for  the  structure — unique,  if  not  jxissesse<l  by  its  represen- 
tative forms — of  its  furtith,  where  the  head,  instead  of  being 
the  thin  plate  found  in  all  other  iiaiiime,  is  a  hollow  cup  opening 
upwards,  into  which  the  trachea  dips,  and  then  emerges  on  its 
way  to  the  lungs.  Allied  to  the  genus  Numiia,  but  readily 
distinguished  tbcrcform  among  other  f  hlnift m  by  Ihr  poisriiinn 
of  spurs  and  the  absence  ol  a  befaact,  ai«  t«n  veiy  me  fonns, 
^sefoifaf  and  PkmUiu,  both  firoB  WMtm  Africa.  Of  thdr 
habiu  nothing  is  known.  AU  tbcae  bbda  are  beautifully  figured 
in  Elliot's  Monograph  of  the  PkasianUae,  from  drawings  by 
Wo'r  (  A  .\  ) 

GUINEA-WORM  (Dniconliusii},  a  dbcase  due  to  the  l-ilaria 
medinensss,  or  Dtm  uncuius,  or  (»uinea-wonn,  a  t'llarious  nematode 
like  ^  horse  hair,  whose  most  frecjuent  habitat  is  the  subcutaneous 
and  ialramuicular  tisAUes  of  the  legs  and  feet,  it  is  common  on 
the  Guinea  coast,  and  in  many  other  tropical  and  subtropical 
tegioins  and  has  been  familiarly  known  ainee  aacieBt  Ibnca. 
The  condition  of  dracontiasis  due  to  it  ia  a  very  oomnon  one, 
and  sometimes  amounts  to  an  epidemic.  THit  falack  races  are 
most  liable,  Init  fiunpeans  of  almoat  any  aodal  rank  and  of 
eitlieraesarenotaltattther  ettmpt.  The  wonn  lives  in  water, 
and,  like  the  Pitariv  tcngtnnif  hominis,  appears  to  have  aa 
intermediate  host  for  its  larval  .stage  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  worm  penetrates  the  skin  of  the  legs  directly;  it  is  not 
impossible  thai  the  intermediate  host  (a  cyclo[)sj  which  contains 
the  larvae  may  he  swallowed  with  the  water,  and  that  the  larvao 
of  the  Dratuiuulus  may  be  set  free  in  the  course  of  tltResllon. 

a  town  in  the  interior  of  Havana  province.  Cuba, 
about  30  m.  ot  liavana.  Pop.  (1907)  ioss-  it  is  situated 
on  a  plain,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  plantation  district,  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  The  first  railway  in  Cuba 
was  built  from  Havana  to  Gfiines  between  i8j5  and  ttjfi.  One 
of  tiie  very  few  good  iiiihwaya  of  the  island  also  conBecla  Guinea 
with  tlie  capitaL  The  pudio  of  GUums,  wfaidi  was  buQt  on  a 
great  private  estate  of  the  aanie  name,  dates  hack  to  about  1735. 
The  church  dates  from  1850.  Gaines  became  a  "  villa  "  in  1814, 
anc     I   il  stroycd  by  fire  in  1817. 

GUiNliAMP.  a  town  oi  north-wcstcm  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondis^cmcnt  in  the  department  of  C6tes-du-Nord,  on  the 

•  SuKctimens  from  the  Gambia  are  said  to  be  smaller,  and  have  \  wn 
desi  ribcd  aa  distinct  under  the  name  of  A'.  rendatU. 

*  Uarwiti  {Anim.  and  PI.  under  Demcilualion.  i.  294),  K_ives  this 
as  the  origiiul  ■tor  k  of  the  modern  domestic  trirds,  but  obviously  by 
an  accidental  enor.  As  before  observed,  it  amy  possibly  have  been 
the  truejMkaaT^af  the  Gneka. 
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if^  buk  «l  tlie  TrfMis,  ao  m.  W.N,W.  of  St  Biinic  od  the 
raOwifty  to  Bnst.  Pop.  (1906),  tmni  6937,  comniiiiie  9919. 
Its  cblef  church,  Notre-Dame  de  BoS'Scoiiin,  dita  fram  the 
t4th  t0  the  i6th  centuries;  (wo  towen  rise  on  each  aide  of  the 
richly  sculptured  western  ponal  and  a  third  sttrmounts  the 
crossing.  A  famous  statue  of  the  Virgin,  the  obiect  of  one  of 
the  most  important  "pardons"  or  religious  pil;;rini,igcs  in 
Brittany,  sr.inds  in  one  of  the  two  northern  rwirrhcs  The 
central  square  is  decorated  by  a  graceful  fountain  in  the  Renais- 
sance style,  restored  in  1743.  Remains  of  the  ramparts  and  of 
the  cb4tcau  of  the  dukes  of  Pcnthievre,  which  belong  to  the 
15th  century,  still  5ur\'ivc.  Guingamp  is  the  seat  of  a  sub- 
pvefoct  and  of  a  tribunal  of  first  instanoe.  It  is  an  important 
Ota^et  for  doiry-otttle,  and  its  industttes  Indtldc  flour-miiling. 
tanniof  and  Icather-d  rcssing.  GuiPffiinp  wm  the  chief  town  of 
the  countship  (subsequently  the  duchy)  of  Penthttvm  The 
Gothic  chapel  of  Giftcci,  ocar  Giiihiginnp»  ooatainc  fine 
sculptures. 

GUINNESS,  the  name  of  .t  f.imih'  of  Tn^h  l)rc-vV(Ts.  The 
firm  u  j.s  lountfwl  by  Artiiuk  titi,^.N5„ss.  who  .ilxiui  ihc  middle 
of  thf  iSili  century  owned  a  mociust  ljrc:'.vinir  |)l:;ril  a!  Ix'ixh'p, 
a  village  oil  the  upper  reaches  of  Ihc  r:  vi  r  Liilt  y.  In  or  about 
175Q  Arthur  Guinness,  seeking  to  extemi  Wia  ;rade,  purchased 
a  small  porter  brewery  belonging  to  a  Mr  Kainsford  at  Si  James's 
Gate.  Dublin.  By  careful  attention  to  the  purity  of  his  product, 
Doopled  with  a  shrewd  perception  of  tJie  public  taste,  he  built 
up  a  onuidmble  bmiiiaB.  But  hu  thiid  son,  BEKjAmit  Lbs 
Gdimnbss  (1798-1868),  may  be  regarded  as  the  real  anker  of 
the  firm,  into  which  he  was  taken  at  an  early  age,  and  of  which 
about  1825  he  was  given  sole  control.  Prior  lo  ;hai  iL:if  ilie 
trade  in  Guinness's  porter  and  stout  had  bcm  totiliiicil  to  IrLli.nd, 
but  Bciijjiiiiii  LcL'  (iuiiinc^;,  .il  <tnce  establbhcd  ajjcr.cies  in  the 
UnitL'vl  Kmedotii,  on  the  cont iiitiu,  in  the  liritibh  uolonies  and 
in  Aini'rica,  Ttic  i^xport  tnnJe  suoii  asbumed  hu'i!,c  proportions", 
the  bjewery  was  continually  eniiir^iLd,  and  when  in  1855  his 
father  died,  Benjamin  Lee  Guinne:^^,  who  in  1851  was  clectc<l 
first  lord  mayor  of  Dublin,  found  himself  sole  proprietor  of  the 
business  and  the  richest  man  in  Ireland.  Between  t86o  and 
1865  he  devoted  a  portion  of  this  wealth  to  the  restoration 
of  St  Patrick's  eatbediat,  DubUn.  The  wotk,  the  progress 
of  which  he  regularly  superintended  himself,  cost  £160,000. 
Bcn|amin  Lcc  Guinness  represented  the  city  of  Dublin  in  parlia- 
ment :is  :i  C'c»nscr%'ativc  from  IS6^  till  hi.i  ilcath.aiid  in  i,S()7 
Vi  as  tTL-atcd  a  haronct.  lit:  died  ill  uSOJi,  J.ud  vva.'s  .'iUtcccdL-d  ;ll 
the  (  (introl  of  I  he  business  by  Sir  Arthur  Edward  Guiniicai  i  t>, 
1.S40),  his  L-liicst,  ami  Edward  Cecil  Guinnes.*  n>,  !S47l,  his  third. 
Sun.  Sir  .\K7iiv  K  EtnvARn  tjfiwKss,  whtj  fur  some  titne  repre 
sented  Dublin  in  parliament,  was  in  iHHo  raised  to  the  peerage 
as  Baron  Ardilaun,  and  about  the  same  time  disposed  of  his 
share  in  the  brewery  to  his  brother  Edward  Cecil  Guinnos. 
In  iS36  Edward  Cecil  Guinness  disposed  of  the  brewery, 
the  products  of  which  were  then  beiqg  sent  all  over  the  w«»ld, 
to  a  limited  company,  in  which  he  remabied  the  Largest  share- 
holder. Edward  Cecil  Guinness  was  created  a  baronet  in  1885, 
and  in  i8qi  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Iveagh. 

The  r.iiinness  family  have  been  <lisrin>;iiishcd  tor  their  philan- 
thropy and  public  munificence.  Lotd  .Udilaun  gave  a  rrrreation 
ground,  to  Dubhn,  and  the  famous  Muckross  estate  at  Ki'.l;;rney 
to  the  nation.  Lord  Iveagh  set  aside  £150,000  for  the  rre.it ion 
of  the  Guinness  trust  (1880)  for  the  erection  and  nainien:LiH  c 
of  buildings  for  the  labouring  poor  in  London  ami  Dublin,  and 
was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  funds  of  Dublin  university. 

GUlliOBATAM.  a  town  of  the  province  of  Albay,  Luran, 
Philippine  Islaods,  on  the  Iiuiya  liver,  9  n.  W.  by  N.  of  the  town 
of  Albay.  Pop.  (1903).  20.027.  Its  ddef  interest  is  in  hemp, 
which  is  ftrawn  in  large  quantities  in  the  tieighbodring  country. 

GUIPUZCOA,  a  raaritime  province  of  northern  Spain,  included 
among  the  Basque  provinces,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Bay  of  Biscay;  W.  Iiyihe  prov'nreof  I!isi-.iy  :  i  rrn.'-,  :.-! :  S,  and 
S.E.  by  .-^lava  and  Navarre:  and  N.li.  by  the  river  Bidaisoa,' 

'  A  small  ioland  in  the  Bidasisoa.  called  La  Isia  de  los  Faisancs.  or 
riale  de  la  Conference,  is  celebrated  a*  the  place  whetc  the  marriage 


which  separates  it  from  France.  Pop.  (1900),  195,850;  ana, 
738  sq.  m.  Situated  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  great  Caa- 
tabiian  chain  at  its  junctioD  with  the  Pyrenees,  the  province  has 
a  great  variety  of  surface  in  mountain,  hill  and  valley  ;  and  its 
sceDer>'  is  highly  picturesque.  The  coast  is  much  intlcntc<J, 
and  has  numerou?  harboi;rs,  fnit  none  ot  very  preal  import.incc: 
the  chici  arc  llioac  of  S.m  Scbiialian.  I'asajes,  (iuelan.i.  Deva 
and  Fucntcrrabia.  The  rivers  (De\a,  L>ola,  Ori.i.  L'rumci, 
Bidassoa)  arc  all  short,  rapid  and  unnavigable.  Tlie  mouniaius 
arc  for  the  most  part  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  chestnut  or 
pine;  holly  and  arbutus  arc  also  common,  with  furze  and  heaih 
in  the  poorer  parts.  The  soil  in  the  lower  valleys  is  feoerslly 
of  hard  clay  and  unfertile;  it  is  cultivated  with  great  cai^ 
but  the  grain  talsed  falls  ewuidenbly  short  of  what  is  lequixtd 
for  bone  consumption.  Hie  climate,  though  mo^,  b  ai3d, 
pleasant  and  hnlthy;  fruit  b  produ^  in  considerable 
quantities,  especially  apples  fur  manufacture  into  lamsui)  or 
cider.  The  chief  mineral  products  are  iron,  lignite,  lead,  copper, 
zint  and  cerne;it,  l-erru^jit.ou.^  and  .sul|)hurous  springs  are  \'ery 
comaiua,  and  are  iiiui.ii  Ire'juei^ted  e'. ery-  summer  by  visiitirs 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingilum.  Idiere  are  excellent  fisheries, 
which  supply  the  neighbouring  provinces  with  cod.  tunny, 
sardines  and  oysters;  and  the  average  yearly  value  of  the  coast- 
ing trade  exceeds  £400,000.  By  Irun,  Tasajcs  and  the  frontier 
roads  £4,000,000  of  imports  and  £5,000,000  of  exports  pass  to 
ondfromFnuioe,  partly  in  transit  for  the  rest  of  Europe.  Apart 
from  the  four  Caulan  provinces,  no  province  has  witnessed  such 
a  devdopmcDt  of  bcal  industrln  as  Gntefiacoa.  The  principal 
industrial  centres  are  Trun,  Renterb,  ViHabona,  Vergara  and 

Aicptilia  for  eoUori  and  linen  stufTs:  Zumarr.i^'a  lor  osicS; 
Liba:,  Idaveneia  atid  Klgoib^r  ioi  iirms  tiiid  eannon  ar-.d  ^'t.dd 
incrustatiuns,  Irtm  tor  soap  and  carriages;  ,^an  Sebasiiats, 
Irun  and  Oiwtc  loi  [lappr.  Rtass,  chemicals  aud  saw-inilis; 
ToK's,'.  tor  paper,  timber,  eioths  and  furniture;  and  the  banks 
of  the  bay  of  Pasajcs  for  the  ninnufacture  of  liqueurs  of  ever>' 
kind, and  the  preparation  of  wines  forexport  and  for  consumption 
in  the  interior  of  Spain.  This  last  industry  occupies  several 
thousand  French  and  Spanish  workmen.  An  arsenal  was 
esiabUshed  at  Aspiitia  during  the  Carlist  risug  of  2870-1874} 
but  the  tnaaufactiwtt  of  ordnkace  and  gunpowder  wss  subse- 
quenlly  discontinued.  Ibe  main  line  of  the  northern  railway 
from  Madrid  to  France  tuns  through  the  province,  giving  access, 

iiy  a  loop  tine,  lu  l!ie  ehief  indu.slri.il  centres.  The  CUStom-hoUSO 
tlirou^;ii  widen  it  passe-.s  on  the  frontier  is  one  of  the  most 
irnport.iiit  in  Spain.  I>e-,;>i:e  the  Steep  gradients,  where  traffic 
i  ,  haidiy  possible  except  by  ox-carls,  there  are  over  350  m.  of 
admirably  engineered  roads,  maintained  solely  by  the  local 
lax-payers.  After  San  Sebastian,  the  capital  (pop.  1900, 37,81  j), 
the  chief  towns  are  Fuentcrrabia  (4.545)  and  Irun  (901 2).  Other 
towns  with  more  than  6000  inhabitants  are  Aaptitia  (6066), 
Eibar  (65S3),  Tolosa  (811 1)  and  Vergara  (6196).  Goiptiacoo 
u  the  smallest  and  one  of  the  most  densely  peoj^ed  provfLces  of 
Spain;  for  its  constant  losses  by  emigration  are  coimtcfbalMwed 
by  a  high  birth-rate  and  the  influx  of  settlers  from  Other  dlstflctt 
who  ace  ailracted  b^  its  industrial  prasperity. 

For  aa  accoant  of  its  inhabitants  and  their  rustoma,  langoace  and 
history,  see  BAsggBsand  Basqub  PnovrNcas, 

OUIBAUD,  IBUff  (1837-1892).  French  composer,  was 
bom  at  New  Orieans  on  the  s6th  of  June  1837.  He  studied  at 
the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where  he  won  the  grotul  prix  de  Romr. 
His  father  had  gained  thcsame  distinction  many  years  previously, 
this  being  the  only  instance  of  both  i.uber  and  son  ul.>taining 
this  prize.  Ernest  Guiraud  composed  the  lollowaig  operas: 
Sylvie  (1864),  Le  Kohold  (1870),  Xf,idaiiu-  lunupiii  (1S7;), 
Piccoltno  (1876),  Ciiiliinte  Avcnlure  (1882),  and  also  the  ballet 
Gretna  Green,  given  at  the  ()|)^ra  in  1873.  His  opera  Prfdigoiule 
was  left  in  an  unfinished  condition  and  was  completed  by  CamiUe 
Sabit-Sftilas.  Goiraud,  who  was  •  fdlow-stadent  and  intimate 

of  the  duke  of  r.uienne  was  amnged  between  I^oub  Xl.andlleiify 
IV.  in  1463,  where  Francis  I.,  the  prisoiKr  of  Charies  V.,  was 
exchanged  for  hi»  two  SOUS  in  l$3tf.  and  where  in  ttm  "  the  Rnice  of 
t  he  Pyrenees  "  was  CMtduded  between  O.  Lub  de  Hmo  and  CaidiMl 
Maiarin. 
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foriDme  years  profcswr  of  composi- 
He  wu  the  author  of  an  exceiUeot 
He  died  is  Fub  eo  the  «th  of 


friend  of 

tion  at  the  Onucnretoue; 

treatise  on 
May  iSga. 

fiUISBOROUGH,  or  Guisbrouch,  a  market  town  in  the 
Cleveland  parliameateiy  divaum  of  the  North  lUdiog  of  York* 
■hire,  Enghuul,  10  m.  ES.B.  d  Ifiddkrimnigii  by  a  brandi  ol 
the  North-Eastern  nihmy.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901),  5645. 
It  is  wen  ritiMted  in  a  narrow,  fertile  valley  at  the  N.  foot  of 
the  Cleveland  Hills.  The  church  of  St  Nicholas  is  TVrprndicular, 
greatly  restored.  Other  buildings  arc  the  town  hall,  and  the 
modern  buildiiiRS  of  the  grammar  school  founded  in  1 561.  Ruins 
of  an  Augustinian  priory,  founded  in  ii2q,  arc  beautifully 
situated  near  the  eastern  eirtremity  of  the  town.  The  church 
contains  some  fine  Decorated  work,  and  the  ch.sptrr  house  and 
parts  of  the  conventual  buildings  may  I  c  ir^u  i  d.  ;  i  nsulcrable 
fiegmente  NonnaB  ud  tnmitional  work  remain.  Among 
the  historic  penonagcs  «riw  were  buried  witkhn  Its  walls  was 
Robert  Biwe,  lord  of  Aaiuutdale,  the  competitor  for  the  throne 
of  Scotland  with  John  BeUoi,  end  the  grandfather  of  King 
Robert  the  Hruce.  About  i  m.  S.E.  of  the  town  there  is  a 
sulphurou.s  spring  discovered  in  1822.  The  district  neighbouring 
to  CiuislKtrough  is  rich  in  iron-.'lone.  Its  working  forms  the 
chief  industry  of  the  town,  and  there  arc  also  tanneries  aud 
breweries. 

OUISB,  a  town  of  northern  France,  in  the  department  of 
Aisne,  on  the  Oise,  31  m.  N.  of  Laon  by  rail.  Pop.  (1Q06),  7562. 
The  town  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Thi^rache 
and  afterwards  of  a  cuunt&hip  (see  below).  There  is  a  chilteau 
datiitg  in  part  from  the  middle  of  the  i6lh  century.  Camille 
DcwiiMiliiw  me  in  1961  bona  tn  the  town,  whidi  hae  erected  a 
statue  to  him.  The  chief  industry  it  the  meiwiiiictme  of  fton 
stoves  and  heatnig  apparatus,  canfed  on  on  the  oo-opentive 
system  in  works  foundci  l.v  I.  B.  A.  Godin,  who  built  for  his 
workpeople  the  huge  buildings  known  as  the  JamUutire,  in  front 
of  which  stands  his  statue.  A  faaaid  ef  tnde^iiiitntkm  is 
amoiiK  the  public  institutions. 

OUISE.  HOUSE  OF,  a  cadet  branch  of  the  house  of  Lorraine 
(fl.r.).  Kene  II.,  duke  of  Lorraine  (d.  1508),  united  the  two 
branches  ot  the  house  of  Lorraine.  From  his  paternal  grand- 
mother, Marie  d'Harcourt,  Reni  inherited  the  countships  of 
Aumale,  Maycnnc,  Elbcuf,  Lilleboone,  Brionne  and  other 
French  fiefs,  in  addition  to  the  honours  of  the  elder  branch, 
irUdi  indtided  the  cmmtaUp  of  Ooiie,  the  dewry  of  Marie  of 
Bids  on  her  marriage  in  1353  with  Rudolph  or  Raotd  of  Lorraine. 
Reni's  eldest  surviving  son  by  his  marriage  with  Philippa, 
<!aup:hliT  cif  .\dolphus  of  Kumont,  duke  of  (^rldcrland,  was 
.Anthony,  who  succcc<lc<l  his  father  as  <hikc  of  Lorraine  l  il.  i  ?,)  )\ 
while  the  second,  C  laude,  count  and  afterwards  duke  <>f  (luiNC. 
received  the  French  ficfs.  The  (".uists,  though  naturalized  in 
France,  continued  to  interest  themselves  in  the  fortunes  of 
Lorraine,  and  their  enemies  were  always  ready  to  designate 
them  as  foreigners.  The  partition  between  the  btotlieie  Anthony 
and  Claude  was  ratified  by  a  further  a|i«tnient  hi  is je^  leaerving 
the  lapsed  honours  of  the  kingdeas  of  JenMeiem,  S^y,  AfSflBB, 
the  duchy  of  Anjou  and  the  oountsUps  of  Pcoweaoe  and  Mirine 
to  the  duke  of  Lomne.  Of  the  other  aoos  of  R«i(  II.,  John 
(i498>i5So)  became  the  fist  fltn'^ff'''  of  Lorraine,  while  Ferri, 
Louis  and  Flancis  fell  fighting  in  the  French  armies  at  Marignano 

(1515),  Naples  (1538)  and  Pavia  d^.'s!  rcsi)eclively. 

CuinJE  or  Lorraine,  count  and  afterwards  isi  duke  of 
Guise  (1496-1550),  was  born  on  the  20th  of  October  t4g6.  He 
was  educated  at  the  French  court,  and  at  seventeen  allied 
himself  to  the  royal  house  of  France  by  a  marriage  with 
Antoinette  de  Bourbon  (i  493-' 5^3)  daughter  of  Fran{ois,  Count 
of  Venddme.  Guise  distinguished  himadf  at  liaifgueao  (151$), 
and  was  king  in  recovering  from  the  twenty-two  wmmda  he 
leoehed  hi  the  battles  in  Sjai  he  fought  at  Ftenterrabia,  when 
Louiaeof  Savoyaaoflied  the  capture  of  the  place  to  his  efforts;  in 
1529  he  defended  northern  France,  and  forced  the  English  to 
raise  the  siegeof  Hesdin;  and  in  1.52.?  he  obtained  the  government 
of  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  defeating  at  Neufchaleau  the 


imperial  troops  who  had  invaded  his  priivimc.  Iji  1^-5  he 
destroyed  the  .Anabaptist  peasant  army,  which  was  overrunning 
Ix>n-aine,  at  Lupstein,  near  Savcme  (Zabem).  On  the  return 
of  Francis  I.  from  captivity,  Guise  was  erected  into  a  duchy 
in  the  peerage  of  France,  though  up  to  this  time  only  princes  of 
tbenQ«l  hoiiae  had  hdd  the  title  of  duke  and  peer  of  Fiance. 
The  Gultet,  as  cadets  of  the  wveieign  bouse  of  Lorrsuie  and 
descendants  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  claimed  precedence  of  the 
Bourbon  princes.  Their  pretensions  and  ambitions  inspired 
distrust  in  Francis  I.,  although  he  rewarded  Giiis<-'s  services  by 
substantial  ^ifts  in  land  and  money.  The  duke  distinguished 
himsirlf  in  the  Luxemburg  cam]),UKn  in  1542,  but  for  some  years 
before  his  death  he  ctTaccd  hirruself  before  the  growing  fortunes 
of  his  sons.    He  died  on  the  12th  of  .■\pril  15.S0. 

He  had  been  supported  in  all  his  undertakings  and  intrigues 
by  his  brother  John,  cardinal  of  Lorraine  (1498^1550),  who 
had  been  made  coadjutor  of  Mets  at  the  age  of  three.  The 
cardinal  was  archbishop  of  Reims,  Lyons  and  Narbomie,  bishop 
of  Meu,  Tool,  Verdun.  TMrauannek  Lopon,  Albi.  Valnee, 
Nantes  and  Agim,  and  before  he  died  had  squandered  moat  ef 
the  wealth  which  he  had  derived  from  thc»i  arid  other  benefices. 
Part  of  his  ecclesiastical  preferments  he  gave  up  in  favour  of 
his  nephews.  He  became  a  member  of  the  royal  council  in  1530, 
and  in  1536  was  entrusted  with  an  embassy  to  Charles  V. 
.\lthough  a  complaisant  helper  in  Francis  l.'s  pleasures,  ht  a  is 
disgraced  in  1542,  and  retired  to  Rome.  He  died  at  Nogenl. 
sur-Vonne  on  the  i8th  of  May  1550.  He  waa  extremely  dis- 
solute, but  as  an  open-handed  patron  of  art  and  learning,  as 
the  protector  and  friend  of  EiMMM^  liM«t  and  Rabelais  he 
did  something  to  counter-balance  tlNI  Ssneial  unpopularity  of 
his  calculating  and  avaricious  brother. 

Claude  of  (..xxim-  had  twelve  children,  among  them  Kranci?,  and 
duke  of  Guise;  Charles.  2nd  cardinal  of  Lorraine  (1524-1574).  who 
Imcame  archfiishop  nf  Rcin-.^  in  i.^-jW  .inif  ciinlin^d  iu  i.v)7;  Claude, 
in.irqtiii  of  .MaN'enm-,  iliiki-  "f  .\iim:ile  1  l.s.^fi-l^;  vi.  governor  of 
Burgundy,  who  married  Loui.sc  dc  Urez6.  daughter  of  Diane  de 


Ponwiai,tiiuB  securing  a  powerful  ally  for  the  faiid^i  LoeiB  U^T* 
iSTtt)!  bishop  of  Troves,  archbishop  of  Sens  and  cardinal  of  Guise; 

Rrn(*,  marmiis  of  Elbcuf  (1536-1566),  from  whom  descended  the 
families  of  flarcrjurt,  Armagnac,  Marsan  and  I.illebonne;  Mary  of 


Lorraine  (q.v.\,  generally  known  a«  Marv  of  (liiise,  who  after  the 
ile.ith  of  her  xfcond  husband,  James  V.  of  Scotland,  acted  as  regent 
of  Scotland  for  her  daughter  Mary,  queen  of  Scots;  and  Francis 
( 1 ,534- 1 563).  mad  prior  of  theorder  ef  the  Knighu  of  Malta.  The 
solidarity  of  uli  family,  all  the  mamhera  of  wliieh  through  three 
geoemtiom  cheerfnliy  suhnhted  to  the  authority  of  head  of  the 
Boitse^  amde  it  a  formidable  factor  in  Pieneh  peutte 

Fkancis  or  LoKBAiirB,  snd  duke  of  Guise  (1519-1563),  "le 

grand  Guise,"  was  bom  at  Bar  on  the  17th  of  February  ISIQ- 
.-\s  count  of  .A-.iirjalr  he  scrvrd  in  thr  French  ariii>-,  anil  was 
nearly  killed  at  the  siege  of  lioulntrnr  ;ii  1 545  by  a  wound  which 
hriiuuhl  him  the  name  of  "Balatri-,"  Atim.ile  was  made  (1547) 
a  peerage  duchy  in  his  favour,  and  on  the  accession  of  Henry  11. 
the  young  duke,  who  had  paid  assiduous  court  to  Diane  de 
Poitiers,  shared  the  chief  honours  of  the  Jtiogdom  with  the 
constable  .\nnc  de  Montmorency.  Both  dWlMwd  ambitions 
for  their  families,  but  the  Guises  were  note  amenpuhius  in 
subordinating  the  interests  of  France  to  their  own.  Montp 
mmutift  brutal  manoMB^howevar,  aadoensmiaidiere  Gum's 
grace  and  courtesy  won  him  friends.  Guise  was  a  suitor  for 
the  hand  of  Jeanne  d'Albret,  princess  of  Navarre,  who  refused, 
however,  to  become  a  MSter-in-law  of  a  daughter  of  Diane  dc 
Poitiers  and  remained  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  persistent 
enemies  of  the  Guises.  He  married  in  December  15.1S  .\nnc  of 
Este,  dauj,diler  of  Krcolc  II.,  duke  of  Ferrara,  and  through  her 
mother  Kenee.  a  granddaughter  of  Louis  XII.  of  France.  In 
the  same  year  he  had  put  down  a  peasant  rising  in  Sainlongc 
with  a  humanity  that  compared  very  favourably  with  the 
cruelly  shown  by  Montmorency  to  the  town  of  BoidcntlX.  He 
made  preparations  in  Lorraine  for  the  king's  German  caaipsign 
^  i5$t-5>'  He  was  already  governor  of  DaupUnl,  and  now 
became  grand  chamlK-rlain,  prince  of  JoinviHe,  and  hereditary 
seneschal  of  Champagne,  with  large  additions  to  his  already 
considerable  revenues.  He  was  charged  with  the  defence  of 
McLz,  which  Henry  II.  had  entered  in  1551.    He  reached  the 
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dty  in  Ammt  is$s>  aad  ngkBr  iftve  pfoof  «f  bis  great  powers 
u  a  acddfer  and  oifanuer  by  the  sUU  with  wUdi  the  place,  bad  iy 
fortified  and  unprovided  with  artillery,  <ms  put  in  a  state  of 
defence.    Metz  whs  invested  by  the  duke  of  Alva  in  October 

with  an  army  uf  60,000  men,  ami  the  emperor  joineil  his 
forces  in  November.  An  army  of  brig.iniis  commanded  by  Albert 
of  Branilenbiirg  had  also  to  be  rer,.oncd  with.  Charles  was 
obliged  to  r.iiw  the  sipRe  on  the  ;rii)  of  January  1553,  having 
k>5t.  it  is  saiil,  ;o,coo  men  l>eforc  the  avails.  Guise  Used  his 
victory  with  rare  moderation  and  humanity,  providing  medical 
care  for  the  sick  and  wounded  left  behind  in  the  besiegers'  camp. 
Thesubaequent  operations  werepnnlyaed  by  the  king's  suspicion 
and  GBidHmess,  and  the  constaJdeli  faiactivity,  and  a  year  later 
GuiK  was  MBOvcd  iitua  the  onuMUid.  He  followed  the  con- 
■Uble'e  amy  m  •  vohtnMr,  wd  nuted  the  amy  of  Chwlct  V. 
•t  the  siCfB  of  Rca^  «■  the  isth  of  August  1554.  lAnt- 
morency's  inaction  lendend  the  ^ctory  fruitless,  and  a  bitter 
controversy  followed  between  Guise  and  the  constable's  nephew 
Coligny,  admiral  of  France,  which  widened  a  breach  already 
existing. 

The  conclusion  of  a  six  years"  Irucc  at  \'aucelles  (15.56)  dii- 
apiMiinlcd  (iuise's  ambitions,  and  he  was  the  main  mover  in  tlie 
breach  of  the  treaty  in  i  558,  when  he  w.is  sent  at  tbe  head  of  a 
French  army  to  Itrdy  to  the  assistanrr  of  Pope  Paul  IV.  aR.tinst 
Spain.  Guise,  who  perhaps  had  in  view  the  restoration  to  his 
family  of  the  Angevin  dominion  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  crossed  the 
Alps  early  in  1 JS7  and  after  a  month's  delay  in  Rome,  where  he 
failed  to  receive  the  promised  support,  marched  on  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  then  oociioied  by  tbe  ^Mintib  tioopa  under  Alva. 
He  adicd  and  ndtea  CMupB  (April  i7tb),  but  m*  compelled 
to  raise  the  siege  of  CtvftdlK.  Meanwhile  the  pope  bad  veered 
round  to  a  Spanish  aVianoe,  ai^  Guise,  seeing  that  no  honour 
was  to  be  gained  in  the  campaign!,  wisely  spared  his  troop?,  so 
that  his  army  was  .■>.lmost  intact  when,  in  .Avigust,  he  w.xs  h.vtily 
summoned  home  to  repel  the  Spanish  army  which  had  invaded 
France  from  the  north,  and  liad  taken  Si  (^uentin.  On  reaehinR 
Paris  in  October  (iuise  was  made  lieviteaant-general  01  the 
kingdom,  and  proceeded  to  prepare  for  the  sieRe  of  Calais.  The 
town  was  taken,  after  sii  d.ays'  fighting,  on  the  ()th  of  January 
1558,  and  this  success  was  fgllowed  up  by  the  capture  ot  Uuincs, 
Thionville  and  Arlon,  when  the  war  was  ended  by  the  treaty 
of  Cftteau  Cambrvsis  (1559).  Alllwugb  his  brother,  the  cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  was  one  of  the  negodatots,  this  peace  was  concluded 
Kgaiaflt  the  wishes  of  Guae,  and  waa  legaidcd  aa a  triumph  of  t  he 
cooatable's  party.  The  Goiaa  «ew  ptovidcd  nrlth  a  weapon 
against  Montmorency  by  the  bishopofAriM(«ft«t«MdsCM«iinal 
Granvella),  who  gave  to  the  canUnal  of  Loniiae  at  aa  interview 
at  Pironne  in  1558  an  intercepted  letter  pmvinf  the  Hufuenot 
leaning^  of  the  constable's  uc-phews. 

On  the  accession  in  1559  of  Francis  II.,  their  nephew  by 
marriage  with  M.iry  Stunrt,  the  royal  authority  w.as  practically 
delegated  to  Guis<-  and  the  cardinal,  who  found  themselves 
beyond  rivalry  for  the  time  being.  1  hey  bad,  however,  to  cope 
with  a  new  and  dangerous  force  in  Catherine  dc'  Medici,  who 
waa  now  for  tbe  fint  time  free  to  use  her  |x>liiical  ability.  The 
Incapadty,  suspicion  and  cruelty  of  the  cardinal,  who  controlled 
the  interaal  admmiatiatiao,  cooaed  the  amaUer  nobility 
agaJnat  the  Lorraine  princes.  A  cooaphacy  to  overturn  their 
government  was  formed  at  Nastee,  with  a  needy  Pfrigord 
nobleman  named  La  Rcnaudfe  as  its  nominal  bead,  though  the 
aRit.ition  had  in  the  first  ins  I  ancc  been  fostered  by  the  agents 
of  Louis  I.,  prince  of  Conde.  I  he  Guises  were  warned  of  the 
conspiracy  while  the  court  w.is  at  lilois,  and  for  greater  M;-ciirity 
removed  the  king  to  .Amboise,  La  Ren.tudic,  nothiiiK  daunted,  ■ 
merely  postponed  his  plans:  and  the  conspirators  assrmblid 
in  small  parties  in  the  woods  round  .•\mboise.  They  had,  how- 
ever, been  again  betrayed  and  many  of  them  were  surrounded 
and  taken  before  the  coup  could  be  delivered;  one  party,  which 
had  S^acd  the  chitcau  of  Noiiay.  surrendered  on  a  promise 
of  amaeaty given  "  on  his  faith  as  a  prince  "  by  James  of  Savoy, 
duke  of  Netnours,  a  promise  which,  in  sjiite  of  the  duke's  protest, 
was  disregarded.  Ontbeiotbof  Marchis6o,LaRenaiidieaBd 


the  icat  of  tbe  conapirators  openly  attached  the  chAtcau  «f 
Ambolae.  Hiey  were  repelled;  their  leader  was  killed;  and 
a  large  number  were  taken  prisoners.  The  merciless  vengeance 
of  the  Guises  was  the  measure  of  their  previous  fears.  For  a 
whole  week  the  torturings,  quarten'ngs  and  hangings  went  on, 
the  bodies  being  cast  into  the  Loire,  the  young  king  and  queen 
witnessing  the  Uoody  ipcctade  day  by  day  fn»  a  baloony  of  the 

chateau. 

I'he  cruel  re])ri"ssion  of  this  "  conspiracy  of  .\mbocsc  "  inspired 
bitter  hatred  of  the  Guises,  since  they  were  avenging  a  rising 
rather  against  their  own  than  the  royal  authority.  They  now 
entrenched  themselves  with  the  king  at  Orleans,  and  the  Bourbon 
princes,  Anthony,  king  of  Navarre,  and  his  brother  Cond6.  were 
summoned  to  oonru  The  Guisea  convened  a  spedaloomnJiaioa 
to  try  Condi6,  who  waa  cnndenned  to  death;  but  the  affair  waa 
Mttpoaed  by  Qm  dtonceUor,  aod  tha  death  el  Ftaads  IL  hi 
December  aaved  Condi  Galea  then  made  oomraon  cause  with 
his  old  rival  Montmorency  and  with  the  Marshal  de  Saint  Andr6 
against  Catherine,  the  Bourbons  and  Coligny.  This  alliance, 
constituted  on  tbe  6th  of  April  1561,  und  known  ;ls  the  tr:  .[■ 
viratc.  aimed  at  the  annulment  of  the  concessions  made  liy 
("at  herinc  to  the  Mugticnots.  The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  fomented 
the  discord  which  appeared  between  the  clergy  of  the  two 
religions  when  they  met  nt  the  colloquy  of  Poissy  in  1561.  b'Jl 
in  spite  of  the  extreme  Catholic  views  he  there  professed,  he  was 
at  the  tfane  in  communication  with  the  Lutheran  princes  of 
Germany,  and  in  February  1563  met  the  duke  of  WUrttembe^ 
at  Zabem  to  discuss  the  poeaifaiility  of  a  religious  compromise. 

The  signal  for  dvil  war  waa  given  by  an  attack  of  Guiae'a 
escort  on  a  BogneMt  amcraiatioa  at  Vaa^^  (lat  of  Uaich  i  s6>). 
Altbougb  Oofatt  dfat  not  fadtiata  the  nuMftCDe,  and  although, 
when  be  learned  what  was  foing  00,  he  even  tried  to  restrain 
his  soldiers,  he  did  not  disavow  their  action.  When  Catherinede' 
Medici  forbade  his  entry  into  Paris,  he  accepted  the  challenge, 
and  on  the  l6th  of  ^Llrch  he  entered  the  city,  where  he  was  a 
popular  hero,  at  the  head  of  2000  armed  nobles.  The  provost  of 
the  merchants  ottered  to  put  20,000  men  and  two  million  livrcs 
a.t  his  disposal.  In  September  he  joined  Montmoretiey  in 
besieging  Rouen,  which  was  sacked  ,is  if  it  had  been  a  foreign 
city,  io  spite  of  Guise's  efforts  to  save  it  from  the  worst  horrors. 
At  the  battle  of  Drcux  (igth  of  December  1562)  he  commanded 
3  reserve  army,  with  which  be  saved  Montmorency's  foroeo  from 
destruction  and  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  the  UnpMBOla. 
The  prince  of  Condi  waa  his  priaonei,  while  the  g^ok  of 
Muntmorency  by  the  Hugueaota  aad  the  aaiaMtoatiOB  of  the 
Marshal deSafnt-Andr£  after  the  battle  left  Gdse  the  oadiipated 
head  of  the  Catholic  party.  He  was  appointed  Ucutenaot-gencral 
of  the  kingdom,  and  on  tbe  sth  of  February  156)  he  appeared 
with  hii  army  before  Orieans.  On  the  toth,  however,  he  was 
shot  by  the  Huguenot  Jean  i'ollrot  de  Mere  .as  he  was  returning 
to  his  quarters,  ami  died  on  the  .'4th  of  the  eflccts  of  the  wound. 
(;ui.s<-'s  splendid  presence,  his  generosity  and  humanity  and  hlii 
almost  unvarying  success  on  the  battlefield  made  him  the  idol 
of  his  soldiers.  He  attended  personally  to  the  minutest  details, 
and  Monluc  complains  that  he  even  wrote  out  his  own  orders. 
The  mistakes  and  cruelties  associated  with  his  name  were  partly 
due  to  the  evil  coumels  of  his  brother  Charles,  the  cardinal, 
whose  cowardice  and  insincerity  were  the  scorn  of  his  contem- 
poraiies.  Theaegotiatioasof  the  Gaiaca  with  Spain  dated  from 
the  interview  with  Granvdla  at  Pfnmne,  hi  155!,  aad  after  tbe 
death  of  his  brother  tbe  cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  constantly  in 
communication  with  the  Spanish  court,  offering,  in  the  event 
of  the  failure  of  diret  t  heirs  to  the  \  alois  kings,  to  deliver  up  the 
frontier  fortresses  and  to  acknowledge  Fhiiip  ii.as  king  of  France. 
His  death  In  IS74  tempoeaiily  weakened  the  eitnaie  Catholic 
party. 

Of  the  children  of  Francis  "  1e  Bal.ifrd  "  five  survived  htm  :  Hi  nry 
3rd  duke  of  Giiiw:  Charles,  duke  of  Miiycnnc  (1.S54-16T  I  1  l./.r.  1.  «)in 
eoiisoliil.i'Ml  il'.c  I.I .ij.:iH' ;  Catherine  (I5«^2-I5v<j  I,  who  married  Loui< 
uf  Bourbon,  duke  of  .Muntpeiisier,  nod  encouraged  the  Linatirism  ol 
Uie  Parisian  leaguers;  Lenta,  second  cardiaal  01  Guise,  elterwards  of 
Lerratne  (tSSS-isW),  who  waa  assaaiiflated  with  his  brother  Hemy: 
and  Praacia  (i99»-[57i). 
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Heney  of  LoMunm,  3rd  duke  of  Guise  (1550-1588),  born 

on  the  jist  of  December  1550,  was  thirteen  years  old  at  the 
tiiiiL'  tjf  his  fathtr's  death,  and  grew  up  under  the  domination 
01  a  passiuiiiitt  desire  ior  revenge.  Catherine de'  Mediei  refused 
to  take  steps  against  t'oligny,  who  was  formally  arruscd  by  the 
duchess  of  Guise  and  her  brothers-in-law  of  having  irmted  the 
murder.  In  1566  she  insisted  on  a  lornial  reeomiliation  at 
Moulins  between  theGuiact  and  Coligny,  at  which,  however,  none 
of  the  SODS  of  (he  tmifdeied  man  was  present.  Henry  and  his 
biothen  were,  however,  conpcikd  ia  tS7»  to  dga  an  ambiguous 
aaMBt  to  thb  agtecaent.  Goiters  widow  manied  Jmm>  of 
Savoy,  duke  of  NeaHHin»  lad  the  yowtg  dok*  «t  ailteeii  went 
to  tight  against  tlie  Ttirks itt  Hungary.  On  the  ficflh  outbreak 
of  civil  war  in  15(17  hc  returned  to  France  and  served  under  his 
uncle  .Vumalc.  In  the  autumn  of  1 568  he  received  a  considerable 
command,  and  sfxedily  eame  into  rivalry  with  Henry  of  Valoii, 
duke  of  Anfou.  He  had  not.  iidietiled  his  fitlher's  generalship, 
and  his  rashness  and  headstrong  valour  more  than  once  brought 
disaster  on  his  troops,  but  the  showy  quality  of  hii  lighting 
brought  him  great  popularity  in  the  army.  In  the  defence  of 
Poitien  in  1 569  <rilb  bis  brother,  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  he  showed 
more  solid  abiUUes  as  a  soldier.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  in 
1570  be  returned  to  court,  wbeie  be  made  no  secret  of  bis  attache 
ment  to  Margaret  of  Vakis.  His  pretemdana  wen  vfaiently 
icaented  by  ber  brothers,  who  threatened  Us  We,  and  hetaved 
himself  by  a  precipitate  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Qevea 
(daughter  of  Francis  of  Clcves,  duke  of  Nevcrs,  and  Margaret 
of  Bourbon),  the  widow  of  a  Huguenot  nobleman,  Antoinc  dc 
Crog,  prince  of  i'orcien.  Presently  he  ended  his  disgrace  by  an 
apl>arent  reconciliation  with  Henry  of  \'alois  and  an  alliance 
fcilh  Catherine  de'  Medici.  He  wa.s  an  accomplice  in  the  first 
attack  on  Coligny's  life,  and  when  permis&iun  for  the  massacre 
of  Saint  Bartboionicw  had  been  extorted  from  Charles  IX.  he 
roused  Paris  against  the  Hugttenots,  and  satisfied  his  personal 
vengeance  by  superintending  the  murder  of  Coligny.  He  was 
now  the  acknowledged  cbi^  of  the  Catliolic  party,  and  the 
power  of  bis  famfly  was  further  Increased  by  the  marriage  (ij7S) 
of  Henry  III.  with  Louiseof  Vandfanant,  who  bdongnd  to  the 
elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Lorrafne.  In  a  fight  at  Dormans 
(10th  of  October  1 575),  the  only  Catholic  victory  in  a  disastrous 
campaign,  Ciuise  received  a  face  wound  which  won  for  him  his 
father's  name  of  Iialafi6  and  helped  to  secure  the  passionate 
attachment,  of  the  Parisians.  He  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the 
treaty  of  Beaulieu  (5th  of  May  1576),  and  with  the  support  of 
the  Jesuiu  proceeded  to  form  a  "  hdy  league  "  for  the  defence 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Thetermsof  enrolment  enjoined 
offensive  action  against  all  who  refused  to  join.  This  associat  ion 
had  been  preceded  by  various  provincial  leagues  among  the 
CathffBft,  Doubly  one  at  Ptfonne.  Cood£  b«i  been  imposed 
on  thb  town  as  governor  by  the  tenna  of  the  peace,  and  the 

local  nobility  banded  together  to  resist  him.  This,  like  the  Holy 
League  itself,  was  political  a.s  well  as  religious  in  its  aims,  and 
v.a5  i)aitly  inspired  by  revolt  against  the  royal  authority.  In 
the  direction  of  the  League  (i'.n.s<-  wa.s  hampered  by  Philip 
01  Spain,  who  subsidized  the  movement,  whde  he  also  had  to 
submit  to  the  dictation  of  the  Parisian  democracy.  LUehor 
ambitions  were  freely  ascribed  to  him.  It  \sas  asserted  that 
papen  seized  from  his  envoy  to  Rome,  Jean  David,  revealed  a 
definite  design  of  substituting  the  Lornincs,  who  represented 
themsdvca  as  the  succeewns  of  Charlemagne,  for  the  Valois; 
but  th^  papers  were  probably  a  Huguenot  forgery.  Henry  III. 
eventually  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  League,  and  resumed 
the  war  against  the  Huguenots;  but  on  the  conclusion  of  peace 
(September  iS77l  he  seiz.ed  the  o[iportunity  of  disbanding  llie 
Calhohc  associations.  1  he  king's  jealousy  of  Ciuise  intreascd 
with  the  duke's  popularity,  but  he  did  not  venture  on  an  open 
attack,  nor  did  he  dare  to  avenge  the  murder  by  C.uises  part  i«4ins 
of  one  of  his  personal  favourites,  Saint  Megrin.  who  had  been 
set  on  by  the  court  to  compromise  the  reputation  of  the  duchess 
elGulse.* 

'  This  incident  sBppBed  Atesandre  Dumas  fin  with  the  subject 
of  his  Henri  III  H  w  ewr  (l>S9)« 


Meanwhile  ihc  duke  had  entered  on  an  equivocal  ■M'"""  with 
Don  John  of  Austria.  He  was  also  in  constant  correspondence 
with  Mary  ot  Lorraine,  and  meditated  a  descent  on  Scotland 
in  support  of  the  Catholic  cause.  But  the  great  riches  of  the 
Ciuis<.-s  were  being  rapidly  dissipated,  and  in  1578  the  duke 
became  a  pensioner  of  i'hiiip  II.  When  in  1 584  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Anjou  made  Henry  of  Navarre  the  next  heir  to  the 
throne,  the  prospect  of  a  Huguenot  dynasty  roused  the  Catholics 
to  forget  their  differences,  and  led  to  the  formntfon  of  a  new 
league  of  theCatholknoblea.  Aitheeodof  thesameyearGuiae 
and  Ui  bratber,  thn  duke  of  M^renae,  wkh  the  asaent  of  other 
Catholic  nobha^  signed  a  treaty  at  JobviUe  with  PUUp  IL, 
fixing  the  succession  to  the  crown  on  Cliarlea,  canfinal  of  Bourbon, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Protestant  princes  of  his  housc.  In  March 
1585  the  chiefs  of  the  League  issued  the  Declaration  of  Pfronnc, 
exposing  their  grievances  against  t  hc  government  and  annouticing 
their  intention  to  restore  the  dignity  of  religion  by  forte  of  arms. 
On  the  refusal  of  Henry  IIL  to  accept  Spanish  help  against 
his  Huguenot  subjects,  war  broke  out.  The  chief  cities  of  i-  ranee 
dcc]ar<^  for  the  League,  and  Uuisc.  who  had  recruited  his  forces 
in  Germany  and  Switi^crl^nd,  took  up  his  headquarters  at 
Ch&lons,  while  Mayenne  occupied  Dijon,  and  bis  relatives,  the 
dukes  of  Elbeuft  Aumaie  and  Mercoeur,*  roused  Nonnandy 
and  Brittany.  Hetuy  III.  accepted,  or  feigned  to  nceqit,  the 
terms  imposed  by  the  Guises  at  Nemeiua  <7tb  «l  July  1585). 
The  edicts  in  favour  of  the  Huguenots  were  immediately  revoked. 
Guise  added  to  his  reputation  as  the  Catholic  champion  by 
defeating  the  (lernian  au.xiliaries  of  the  Huguenots  at  Vimory 
itJcLober  i^'v)  and  .Auneau  iNoveinber  15^7).  'Ihc  protcstal  ions 
of  loyally  to  Henry  III.  whiili  had  marked  the  earlier  manifestoes 
of  the  League  were  inoditied.  Obedience  to  the  king  was  now 
sittted  lo  dcfiend  on  hi^  giving  proof  of  Catholic  zeaiand  showing 
no  favour  to  heresy.  In  April  1588  Guise  arrived  in  Paris, 
where  he  put  taimaeU  at  the  head  of  the  Parisian  m,ob,  and  on 
the  i2lhof  liay,knownasdie])^rof  the  Barricades, he actliaUy 
had  the  crown  within  his  grasp.  He  refused  to  tnnt  with 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  who  was  prepared  to  make  peace  at  any 
cost,  but  restrained  the  populace  from  revolution  and  permitted 
Henry  to  escape  from  Paris.  Henry  came  to  terms  with  the 
League  in  May,  and  made  Guise  lieutenant-general  of  the  royal 
armies.  The  estates-gca«ral,  which  were  assembled  at  Blois, 
were  devoted  to  the  Guise  interest,  ami  alarmed  the  king  by 
giving  voice  to  the  political  as  well  as  the  religious  aspirations 
of  the  League.  Guise  remained  at  the  court  of  Blois  after 
receiving  repeated  warnings  that  Henry  meditated  treason. 
On  the  35lh  of  December  he  was  summoned  to  the  king's  chamber 
during  a  sitting  of  the  royal  coundi,  and  was  murdered  by 
assaaSns  carefeilly  posted  by  Henry  IIL  himself.  The  cardinal 
of  Lonralne  was  murdered  in  prfacn  on  tbe  Beil  day.  The 
history  of  tbe  Guises  thenceforwasd  eentrea  in  tbe  dnke  of 

Mayenne  (q.v.). 

By  his  wife,  Catherine  of  Clc\-cs,  the  thlfd  duke  bad  fourteen 
children:  arn'mir  them  Charlen,  Jth  dtike  of  Cuise  ^1571-1640); 
Claude,  duke  ol  i  hevreusc  (i578-!'i57^  whusewife,  Mane  de  Rohan, 
ductie^'^  >jf  Chevreii-.)'.  Iki  atiie  ramouHtor  her  intrigues;  Louisfiate- 
10211,  T,n\  car'iinal  (if  I  .ium',  hbishop  of  Reims,  rcmembefed  W 
hi»  li.ti$on  witli  Cliarl'iltc  des  Lsbart«i,  mistr^s  of  Henry  IV. 

Charles,  4th  duke  of  Guise  i  1 571- i6.io),  was  imprisoned 
for  three  years  after  his  father's  death.  Hc  married  Henricttc 
Catberiae  de  Joyense,  widow  of  the  duke  of  Montpensicr.  His 
eldest  MO  predeceased  him,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  bis  second 
son  Hehst  (1614-1664),  who  had  been  archbUMp  of  Reims, 
but  lenottoccd  tbe  ecclesiastical  estate  and  became  sth  duke. 
He  made  an  attempt  ( 1647)  on  the  crown  of  Naples,  and  was  a 
prisoner  in  Spain  from  1648  to  1652.  A  second  expedition  to 
Naples  in  1654  was  a  fiasco.  Hc  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew, 
Louis  Joseph  (1650-1671),  as  6th  duke.  With  his  son,  Fk  vncis 
JnsKPH  (1670-1671;).  the  line  failed;  and  the  title  and  estates 
pa'-sed  to  his  grc-.t -aun; .  Marie  of  Lorraine,  tiuchess  of  Guise 

'  Hhilippi*.Kmiiiaiitit.l  •if  Lorraine,  duke  ol  Mercoeur,  a  cadet  of 
Lorraine  and  brother  of  Louisie  de  Vaudteoat,  Henry  IM.'s  quetn. 
His  wife.  Mary  of  Luxemburg,  deaoeoded  from  tiie  dukes  of  Brittany, 
and  he  was  made  governor  ol  the  ptovinee  in  1582.  He  aai^red  to 
scpointe  aoveicignty,  and  caNed  his  son  pnnoe  and  duhe  el  Bnttany. 
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(161 5-1688),  daughter  of  the  4th  duke,  and  uhli  her  the  title 
became  rxtinrt    TIk-  title  is  now  vested  iB  the  iafflily  of  the 

BourboR  Orlcim.s  piiij»:e&. 

Ai'riKiHi  rirs.  -A  number  of  oniiifiiifmr;u\'  (ln.  uriH'm-.  u  l.itinu  to 
the  Guiscis  are  included  bv  L.  Cimbcr  and  F.  Danjou  in  thfir  A  rcknes 
eurtfusts  de  ihistoire  de  l^ranct  (Paris,  1834,  &c.).  Vol.  iii.  contains  a 
soldier's  diar>'  of  the  sicjjc  of  Mctz,  first  publi»hed  in  Italian  (Lyons, 
1553),  accounts  of  the  sieges  <rf  Calais  (Tours,  1558),  of  Thionville 
(Paris,  I55»> ;  vol.  iv.  an  account  of  the  tumult  of  Amboise  from  the 
Mimoircs  of  Cond6,  and  four  accounts  of  the  affair  of  V.i  s  .>  :  \  f  l.  v. 
four  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Dreux,  one  dictated  by  <  '.ui^  nnA 
arroun*-?  of  fhc  miiHcr  of  Guise;  vol.  xi.  accounts  (A  the  l'ari)ii.in 
rr\i>lu;iijn  1.1  155'^,  iiiiJ  vol.  xii.  numerous  pamphlets  and  pieces 
di.ilifig  with  the  murder  of  Henr>'  of  Guise  and  his  brother.  An 
account  of  the  murder  of  Guise  and  of  the  subsequent  measures  taken 
by  Mayennc,  whidl  WM  supplied  by  the  Venetian  amh.«.iatlor, 
G.  Moccnigo,  to  his  Rovernment,  is  printed  by  H.  Brown  in  the  £ifjf. 
Hiil-  Rev.  (.April  1895).  For  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Guises,  and 
especially  (hr\r  rrlntions  with  SrDtl.-vnd.  fhi-re  is  abundant  material 
in  the  En.^li  -li  (' .•.'<  ':.i'iir  o;\S!air  oi  (Jiiccn  Elizabeth  (Forcicn 

Sericaj  ami  in  the  correspondence  ot  C.irdinal  GranvclLi.  The 
memoin  of  Franct*,  dMke  of  Guns,  oovnring  the  years  15^7  to  is6), 
were  publiahed  by  Midwl  snd  Pbujoulst  in  teriGa  i ,  val.  ly.  of  their 
CULw  mf  moires.  Among  contemporary  memoirs  see  especially  tlio^e 
of  the  prince  of  Cond£,  of  RLiiiie  de  Monluc  and  of  Gaspard  de  Saulx- 
Tavannes.  Srp  .-[!so  L:  Vie  de  F,  d«  Lorrninf.  litir  (If  (luisr  'Fari-i, 
KiM  i.  I  \-  I,  B.  H  lU:  Troussct  de  Valinroiirt;  A.  dc  K'.:!il<_-. 
saatmal  lU  de  LMnaiHt,  due  de  Guise  (i«97),  where  there  is  a  list  of 
the  MS.  sources  available  for  a  history  of  the  houw:  R.  ds  BottllU, 
Uisl.  des  dues  de  Guise  (4  vols.,  1 849) ;  H.  Fomeron,  Let  Guise  tt  leur 
ipoque  (2  vols.,  iSS;;. 

GUITAR  (1  r.  f^uitarre,  Gcr.  Guilnnc,  Ital.  chilarra.  Span. 
guitt:rr,i).  a  n-.iisiial  instrument  strung  with  \;v.\  strings  Iw.mtied 
by  the  rm?crs,  having  a  body  with  a  tiat  liiiik  ali<l  Ktaicful 
incurvalioi-..s  in  tomplete  conlrasl  tn  the  iiifmlK-:s  of  ihu  faii.ily 
of  lute  (g.t.),  whose  back  is  vaulted.  The  construction  of  the 
instrument  b  of  panmount  importance  in  assigning  to  the 
guitar  its  true  position  in  the  history  of  musical  instruments, 
mM— y  between  the  dthara  {q.v.)  ami  the  violin.  The  medieval 
Btrin^cd  instruments  with  neck  fall  into  two  ckuaes»  charactenied 
mainly  by  the  conatiuction  of  the  bo^y:  (i)  Those  which, 
like  their  archetj^pc  the  dthsCB,  had  ft  bodjT  conposed  of  a  flat 
or  delicately  arched  back  and  soundboard  Jofned  by  ribs,  (j) 
Those  wliieh.  likr  the-  lyre.  hiiJ  a  IhjJv  (.Oiibibtitiji;  of  a  vaiilttJ 
back  over  \',hirh  was  ),'Iu(.-d  3.  i:at  soundljoard  without  t!ic  ijittr 
mediary  of  rihs;  this  itiLtliod  of  construction  prodominatcs 
among  Oriental  I:i>lruintiits  and  is  greatly  inferior  to  thi-  nrst. 
A  Striking  proof  of  this  inferiority  i.s  alTordcil  by  the  fact  that 
instruments  with  vaulted  backs,  such  as  the  rcijab  or  rebec, 
although  extensive^  lepicscnted  during  the  middle  agcn  in  all 
parts  of  Enrape  by  numcrou<!  typ^^,  have  shown  but  little  or  no 
devdopraent  duiing  the  cour^:  ut  iiomc  twelve  centuries,  and 
have  drapped  out  one  hy  one  from  the  icalm  ofpiaciical  music 
without  Mving  a  single  auivivor.  The  guitar  nuM  be  leieiKd 
to  the  first  of  these  classes. 

The  back  and  ribs  of  the  guitar  are  of  maple,  ash  or  dierry- 
wood,  frequently  inlaid  with  rose-wood,  rnother-Qf-pearl, 
tortoise-shell,  ^'c,  vvliik  the  .soundbo.trd  is  of  pine  and  has  one 
large  orna.-neiital  rose  sound  liole,  'I  he  Itridgc,  to  which  the 
Strings  arc  faitcned,  is  of  ebony  with  .m  ivory  nitt  which  deter- 
mines the  one  end  of  the  vibrating  strings,  wliih  the  nt;t  a:  the 
cntl  of  the  lingerboard  determines  the  other.  The  neck  an<l 
fingerboard  arc  made  of  lurd  wood,  such  as  ebony,  beech  or  pear. 
The  head,  bent  back  from  the  neck  at  an  obtuse  angle  contains 
two  paraDd  bariels  or  loqg  holes  through 

Ncnaiioa.   which  the  pegs  or  metal  screws  peas,  three 

f-c£2  on  each  aide  of  the  litad.  The  cencct 

positions  fgc  (topping  the  intcrv.-ils  arc 
maiked  on  the  fingerboard  by  little  metal 
ItwISdBwb.  ^  *   .  ridges  railed  frets.    The  modern  guitar 

© Ta^^     '^y^  -      ^'"^^      ''"'"B*>  ^^^^  of  gut  !«nd  three  of 
*  '  silk  covered  with  siUer  wire,  tuned  ;is 

shown.  To  the  thumb  are  assigtied  the  three  deepest  strings, 
while  the  first,  second  and  third  fingers  are  used  to  tw.ing  the 
highest  strings.  It  is  generally  stated  that  the  sixth  or  lowest 
String  was  added  in  1790  by  Jacob  Aitguat  Otto  of  Jena,  who 
was  t)>e  first  in  Germany  to  take  up  the  constructiao  of  guitara 


YiG.  I.— Spanlrii 

Guitar  with 


after  thdrtntroductton  from  Italy  in  i-s.s  by  tlie  duchess  AmaBe 

of  Weimar.  Otto  ■  states  that  it  was  Capcllmeister  Naumann  of 
Dresden  who  requested  him  to  make  him  a  guitar  with  six 
strings  by  adding  the  low  E.  a  spun  \'.ire  string.  I  he  original 
guitar  brought  frot^i  Italy  by  ihe  dud»ess  Aniiilic  iiad  five 
strings,-  the  lowest  A  being  the  only  one  covered  with  wire.  Otto 
also  covered  the  D  in  order  to  increase  the  fulness  of  the 
tone.  In  Spain  six-stringed  guitars  and  Nihuelas  were  known 
in  the  i6th  century;  they  are  described  by  Juan  Bennudo*  and 
others.*  The  lowest  string  was  tuind  to  G. 
Other  Spaniah  guitan  of  the  same  period 
had  four,  live  or  seven  string  or  couiaes  of 
strings  in  pairs  of  unisons.  Thqr  were  always 
twanged  by  the  fingers. 

The  guitar  i.^  derived  from  the  dthail*  both 
structurally  and  etymologicali>r.  It  is  UBiuIly 
asserted  that  the  (guitar  was  introduced  into 
Spain  by  the  .\c  d  but  this  statement  is  open 
to  the  gravest  doubts.  There  is  no  trace  among 
the  instruments  of  the  AraKi  known  to  us  of  any 
similar  to  the  guitar  in  construction  or  shape, 
although  a  guitar  (fig.  a)  with  alight  incurva- 
tions wax  known  to  the  ancient  Eeyptians.' 
Therv  is  also  extant  a  fine  cx.imph  of  thi  guitar, 
with  rib*  and  ineun,'.iti(pri-.  and  .1  I  jm;;  r-,rek 

Provided  with  numerous  fret;-,  m  a  liittite 
as-rclief  on  the  dromos  at  Euyiik  \i.  iooob.c.) 
in  Cappadocw.'  Unless  other  nmnuiiicnts  of 
much  later  date  should  conie  to  light  showing 
guiurs  with  ribs,  we  shall  be  justified  in 
.is-tuming  that  the  instrument,  which  required 
skill  in  construction,  died  out  in  Egypt  and  in 
Asi.i  before  the  davs  of  clrt<4tir  Crtxrv.  and  had 
to  Ijo  ewlved  anew  from  the  iithar.i  hy  the 
urtclci  of  .Vsia  Minor.  That  the  evolution 
should  take  place  within  the  Bjnantiiie  Eapws 
or  in  Syria  would  be  quite  oonsictent  widi  tihe 
traditions  of  the  Greeks  and  their  veneration 
for  the  cifhara,  which  would  lead  them  to  adapt  Strings.  I  555. 
the  neck  and  other  improvements  to  it,  rather  Vihuf'a  lia  .\fano. 
than  adopt  th«  rebali.  the  tanbur  or  the 
barbiton  from  the  i'ersians  or  Arabians.  This  is,  in  fact,  what  seems 
to  have  taken  place.  It  is  true  that  in  the  14th  century  in 
an  enumeration  of  musical  inMtruments  by  the  AithiprMte  de 
llita,  a  guilarra  morisca  is  mentioned  and  unfavounbty  compared 
with  the  guitarra  lalina ;  moreover,  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day  still 
iisr  an  invtriimenf  raf!i-fl  huitrn  fwhirh  in  N'.  Africa  would  be  Jt'dthara), 
hilt  it  has  a  \'aultre;  hark,  th<-  liiwb,'  li'ov.;  like  h>Tlf  a  pear  W  i'h  .1  lung 
tKxU;  ti>e  strings  are  l*aiigcd  by  means  of  a  qtell,  The  Arab 
instrument  therefore  belongs  to  a  diffen  in  ehi.^s,  and  to  admit 
the  instrument  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Spanish  guiiar  would  he  tanta- 
mount to  deriving  the  guitar  from  the  lute.' 

Hy  pirring  together  various  indications  given  by  Spanish  writers, 
we  obtain  a  eluc  to  the  idLiuity  of  the  mcdicN-al  instruments, 
which,  in  the  .^l^senrf  ut  ali-.<ihitf  proof,  is  entitled  to  serious  con- 
sideration. !■  roTii  BerrnudoS.  wurk,  quoted  aho%T,  we  learn  that 
the  guitar  anil  the  cihuelr.  iv.i  mano  were  [irartir,illy  ^Hentiral,  differ- 
ing only  in  accordance  and  occasional^-  in  (he  numtxtr  ot  strings.* 
Tnice  kinds  of  vihuelas  were  known  in  ^>ain  during  the  middle  ages, 
dittinguished  by  the  qualifying  phrawsila  ofeofwith lK>w),<f<i  mono  (by 
hand),  da  penola  (with  quill)-  Spanish  scholars'"  who  hair  inquired 
into  this  question  of  identity  state  that  the futtarra  latin,i  u.l^  ;dt<  r- 
wards  l-ntnvn  .is  the  vihtii'lti  lin  mnnn,  a  "statement  fully  ^zuiiported  by 

'  Cher  den  Umi  der  Bogeninilrumtnte  (Jena,  l828'l.  ]>p.  94  and  115. 

•See  Pietro  Millioni,  Vera  e  fc.cii  nuhlo  <i'  imfHirjrr  u  jejirir,  et 
aecordare  da  se  medesimo  la  cnUarra  spagnola,  with  illustration 
(Rome,  1637). 

•  OeclaracioH  de  instrutnentos  musifoJet  (Ossuna,  1555),  f<d.  sc&t.  5 

and  fi>I.  xei,  u.  S<-c  al^o  illusfration  of  vihuela  da  mano. 

'  S<-c  alvi  c;.  (;.  Kiips|x  r^;er,  I.ibro  prima  di  ViUaneUe  c&n  I'  in- 
favoiutura  dfl  ihilcvnr  il  nh'ah'^to  per  la  chilarra  j/)af«o/o  (three 
books,  Rome.  ioir>-i(>2V- 

'  See  Kathleen  Schtesinger,  ThelnstrumeuiioJ  Ihe  Orcltetlra,pAn  it, 
"  PMcunoCBof  the  Violin  Family."  pp.  230-248. 

•See  Denon's  Voyage  in  Egypt  (London,  1807,  pi.  5J5). 

'  Illustrated  from  a  drawing  in  Perrot  and  ChipieE,  "Judfe 
Sardaigne,  Syrie,  Cappadore.  Vol.  iv.  of  Hist.  M  I'wt  deal 
.'■.ur.'io'Ktfi*,  Par-i,  1887,  p,  670.   Al    -sfx?  plate  froRi  a  photog<a|>h 

t;v  I'roi.  jnlm  (  '.ar-.ranfj.  in  Kalhlrt  n  Srhlcslnger,  Sp- Clft. 
'  See  Bicmath,  Dte  (juiUtrre  U9y*). 

>  Sec  also  Luys  Milan,  Libra  de  musica  de  vihuela  da  mano, 
Intilulado  II  Maestro,  where  the  accordance  is  D,  G,  C.  £,  A,  D  from 
bass  to  treble. 

>*  Mariano  Soriano,  Fuerles  Hiitorut  d»  It  flIMtte  Slpagnls 
(Madrid.  iSss),  i.  lOSt  and  iv.  aoft.  Ac. 
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Otlwrevidnioe.  As  the  Arab  kttilra  was  known  to  be  played  by  means 
of  a  quill,  we»hall  not  be  far  wrong  in  identifying;  it  v,\ih  the  vthufUi  da 
peiUM.  The  word  tikueia  or  mola  is  coiiincud  with  tin-  l..itiii 
fiAicula  or fiidfs,  a  Btring<'<l  insiniment  mentioned  by  Cicero  '  as  Ix-ing 
made  from  the  mikxI  fif  the  pUine  trif  and  having  many  strings. 
Tbe  remaining  link  in  the  chain  of  identification  it  afforded  by  St 
l»idore,  bishop  of  Seville  in  the  7th  century, 
who  states  that  fidicuia  waa  another  name  for 
cithara.  "  Veteres  aut  ritharas  tidicula  vcl 
hilit  c  nominavcrunt."  '  The  tidicula  there- 
fiiru  was  the  cithara,  cither  in  its  original 
classical  fi  rm  or  in  (inc  of  the  transitions  which 
transformed  it  into  the  guitar.  The  existence 
of  a  superior  luUarra  latino  side  by  side  with 
the  guUarra  morisca  is  thus  cxpbined.  It  was 
derived  directly  from  the  classical  cithara  intro- 
durcil  by  the  Romans  into  Spain,  tliu  .irchclyjic 
of  the  structur<il  U-auty  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  perfect  pro^Kjrtion.5  anil  dilu.iic 
^    structure  of  the  violin.   In  an  inventory  '  made 

 •■bFflw*      Philip  van  Wilderof  themuHcalinstrumenu 

fa^^  which  had  belonged  to  Henry  VIII.  \»  the 

P!lO.  1,— Ancient  following  item  bearing  on  the  question;  "  foure 
Egypttan  Guitar.  eittero.TS  with  iiii.  ca-ses  Ihey  are  uiiUd  Spanuhe 
1700  to  1300  B.C.  Viatles."  I'w/orti'o/ was  the  Eni^lish  eijuivalent 
of  vikuela.  The  transitions  whereby  the  cithara 
acquired  a  neck  and  became  a  guitar  are  shown  in  the  miniatures  (fig.  3) 
of  a  sincle  MS.,  the  criefaratcd  Utrecht  Paalter,  which  ^ve  rise  to  so 
many  (uacuasions.  The  Utrecht  Pkaltcr  was  executed  in  the  dkiccse 
of  R(iimwtliC9t)ioeBtuiyiaBd  tlleainiatltre•,df■wnbyanAnrlo- 
1  to  the  RdiM  Khoali  m  uniquet  aad  iUntFate 


Flo.  3.— InstnimentallalB  from  the  Utndit  FalUr,  9tli  otstury: 
W  Tht  taM  mis.  fim  trwMitiaa  «f  citlwnt  in  (Q :  (A.  Ci  4).  Tniiri< 
tione  ihownv  tile  addition  ot  neck  to  the  body  of  the  dthara. 


the  Psalter,  psalm  bv  psalm.  It  is  evident  that  the  .^nglo-S,^xon 
artist,  while  codowcd  with  extraordinary  talent  and  vivid  imagina- 
tion, dMW  iile  inapimtion  iron  as  older  Grade  itlmtntad  Pialtcr 
from  the  CliristlKn  East,*  where  tlie  evotntioa  of  the  guitar  took 

place 

One  of  the  earliest  r(  prc5.ent.aioii.<  (fii;-  4)  of  a  guitar  in  Western 
Europe  occur>^  in  a  Pasiuonak-  from  ZwiUlten  A.D.  II80,  now  in  the 

*  De  natura  deorum,  ii.  8,  33. 

*  Sec  Eiymelofiarium,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  at. 

•See  British  Museum,  Harleian  MS.  1419.  fol.  100. 

*  The  literature  of  the  Utrecht  Psiilter  embrace*  a  large  number  of 
books  and  pamphlets  in  many  lan^uu^ie;  of  which  the  principal  are 
herv  uiven:  IVi>fisr.i)r  J.  O.  VVcstwi>ixl.  Fiitsimiles  nf  Ike  Stinialiires 
and  Ormimrnb  of  .ineln-Siixon  unci  Imh  M.SS.  1  London,  i  S(>S  i;  Sir 
Thos.  DufTus-Hardy,  Report  on  Ike  Alhanatuin  Creed  in  connection 
wilk  the  Ulrtckl  PsaiUr  (Londoo,  lUport  oh  !*•  Utretkt 
PtalUr,  addressed  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Muiewn  (London, 
187a):  Sir  Thomas  DufTus-Hatdy,  Furtktr  Report  on  tk*  Utntht 
Psalter  (London,  1874) ;  Walter  de  Gray  Birch,  ike  History,  Art  and 
Palaeoeraphy  0}  the  MS.  styled  the  Utretkt  Psalter  (London,  1876): 
Anton  Sprinijer,  "  Die  I'satteriUu.Mrationen  im  fruhen  Mittolaltcr  niit 
bcsondcrcr  Rflcksicht  auf  den  Utrecht  Psalter,"  Abhandliutten  der 
Aff.  fSeks.  Ges.  d.  Wissauck^fltB,  pUL-Utt.  Klatt*,  Bd.  viii.  pp.  1K7 
906,  with  10  facsimile  plates  in  autotype  from  the  MS.;  Adolf 
Goldschmidt,  "  Der  l  irecht  Psalter,"  in  Reperlorium  filr  Kunst- 
wissensfkaft.  Bd.  xv,  (Stuttgart,  1893),  pp.  156-166:  Fraai  Friedrich 
LeilKChuh,  Gesekichie  der  karoHn^ischen  Malerei,  ikr  Bilderkreis  und 
uine  Quelien  (Berlin.  1894),  pp.  321-330:  Adolf  GohKhmidt,  Drr 
Albani  Psalter  in  HiUUiktim,  &c.  (Berlin,  1895);  Paul  Durrieu. 
LOriginedu  MS.  OUbrt  dil  U  PsanUitr  d^  UlrtchI  (Paris,  1805);  ilans 
Gracven, "  Die  Vorla^e  des  Utrecht  l*Baltcr»,"  paper  read  faefare  the 
XI.  International  Oriental  Congress,  Paris,  1897.  See  also  Reper- 
lorium fur  Kunstofisiensckafl  (Stuttgart,  1898),  Bd.  xxi.  00.  28-35; 
J.  J.  Tikkiincn,  Abendumdische  I'saUrr-llluttralion  im  Millelalirr, 


part  iii.  "Der  IJtfn  hi  l'--iltir"  ,  1  Icl-in^fc  ^rs,  Hjcxi),  i,2<i  pp.  ami 
77  ills.  (Professor  Tikkanen  now  accepts  the  Greek  Dr  S\riaii  origin 
of  the  I'trccht  Psalter) ;  Gcor]r  TiwariWIlslfi,  "Die  karolingischc 
Malcfvi  und  Plastik  in  Reims."  in  JaMmm  d.  kgl-  preussuchen 
iMMtn,  Bd.  niii.  (Berlin,  190*).  pp.  St-ioo;  OruMwde 
"^wbryMal  of  Lothair,'^  in  A rMtbgit.  voL  Bs.  ( 1904) : 


Royal  Library  at  Stuttgart.'  St  Pelagia  M-atcd  OB  an  ass  hold*  a 

rotta,  or  cithara  in  transition,  while  oi-.u  of  the  mcn-scr\'ants  leading 
111  I  .1-.-  ill  liiM  ht  r  Kuit  jr.  Koth  iriritr'^nunts  have  three  _-.trin|;-i  ami  tin- 
ch.iracleri»tic  guitar  outline  with  incurvation.s,  the  rotta  dillering 
in  ha\nng  no  neck.  Mersenne*  writing  early  in  tiio  17th  1 
describes  and  figures  two 
Spanish  guitars,  one  with 
four,  the  other  with  five 
strings;  the  former  had 
a  cittern  head,  the  latter 
the  straight  head  bent 
bade  at  an  obtuse  angle 
from  the  neck,  as  in  the 
modern  instrument ;  he 
gives  the  Italian,  French 
and  Sp.inish  tablatures 
ufiieh  woulii  seem  to 
sheiw  that  the  guitar 
already  enjoyed  a  certain  , 
vi>gue  in  France  and 
Italy  as  well  as  in  Spain. 

Mersenne  states  that  the  q,  a  Juhididt'i  G*$cUcku  im  . 

(iroportions  of  the  guitar  Vatotri, 

dem.ind  that  the  leiitjth  Fio.  4. — Represenution  of  a  Eufopcaa 
of  the  neck  from  shoulder  Guitar.    A.D.  II80, 

to  nut  shall  lie  equal  to 

the  leiwth  of  the  body  from  the  centre  of  the  rose  to  the  tail 
end.  From  this  time  until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  the 
guitar  enjoyed  great  popularity  on  the  continent,  and  became 
the  fashktnable  instrument  in  Lngluml  iifter  the  Peninsular  War. 
mainly  through  the  virtuosity  of  I'erdii.anii  Sor,  who  also 
wrote  compositions  for  it.  This  popularity  of  the  guitar  was 
due  less  to  its  merits  as  a  solo  instrument  than  to  the  ease 
with  which  it  could  be  mastered  suflSciently  to  accompany  the  voice. 
The  advent  of  the  Spanish  ndtar  ia  England  led  to  the  wane  in  the 
popularity  of  the  cittern,  also  known  at  that  time  in  contradtstinc- 
•i  ur.  as  the  Rnglish  or  wire-strung  guitar,  although  the  two  irustru- 
v..v\\'.-.  .  lilleiiMl  in  many  jwrticulars.  As  further  evidence  of  the  great 
popularity  of  the  guitar  all  over  Europe  may  Ix'  instanced  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  bonks  extant  on  the  instrument,  giving  instruc- 
tions how  to  (day  the  guitar  and  read  the  tablature.'         (K.  S.) 

aUITAR  nODLB  {TrtnAaiiim  FMAf),  a  modern  name 
bestowed  retrospectively  upon  certain  precursors  of  the  violia 
possessiiig  characteristics  of  both  guitar  and  iiddle.  The  name 
"Ciiitar  fiddle"  it  intended  to  emphasie  tlie  fact  that  the 
fmtrameBt  in  tbe  ihape  of  tlie  gidUr,  wUdi  during  the  niddk 
refiresented  the  moet  perfect  principle  of  construction  for 
stringed  instnuneotB  iriA  oeclts,  adopted  at  a  certain  period  tlie 
use  of  the  bow  from  instruments  of  a  less  perfect  type,  the  rehab 
and  its  hybrids.  The  use  of  the  bow  with  the  guitar  entailed 
certain  constructive  changes  in  the  instrument:  the  large  central 
rose  sound-hole  was  replaced  by  lateral  holes  of  various  shapes; 
the  flat  bridge,  suitable  for  " 
plucked,  gave 
p  I  a  <■  e  to  the 
arched  bridge 
required  in  order 
to  enable  the  bow 
to  N-ilinte  each 
string  separ- 
ately; the  atcbcd 
bridge,  by  raising 
the  strings  higher 
above  the  sound- 
board, made  the 
stopping  of  Prai"  1 
strings  on  the  ^fi.  1 . 
neck  extremely 
ditiicvjlt  it  not  impossible;  this  matter  was  adjusted  by  the 
.iddilion  of  a  finger  liuard  of  suitable  shape  and  dimensions  (tig.  i). 
At  this  stage  the  guitar  fiddle  possesses  the  essential  features  of 

Kathleen  Schlesinger,  Tk*  TnstrumenU  aiOm  Onkutnt,  part  iL  "  The 
Precursors  of  the  violia  FamiK ,"  chap.  viii.  "The  Qaestion of  the 
Origin  of  the  Utredit  Ftetter,"  pp  353*3S3  (with illnstrations),  where 

all  the  foregoing  are  "Himm;iri7e  L 

'  ReprcMjuced  in  llul>ert  lanitschek's  Gesi  k\ihlf  der  dcuSichm 
MaJerei,  Bd.  ui.  of  Cesih.  dtr  drulsiken  Kunst  (HerUn,  1S90J,  p.  118. 

*  Uarmonie  unit>er>rllc  :r.tri>.  10  jo;,  livre  ii.  prop.  xiv. 

'  See  C.  F.  Becker,  Uarsieiiung  der  musik.  Literatur  (Leipzig.  1836) ; 
and  Withefan  Tappcn. "  Zur  Ce«:hichte  der  Guttane.'^  hi  Um»Mi4>» 
jar  MmtihtudnSit  (BefUa.  laSs),  Na  5-  VP-  7Hs)- 


1*1  Gaekiekit  itr  Betninslrtmntt. 
-Typical  Alto  Guitar  Fiddle.  15th 

century  (Pin.»kothek,  Muriichl. 
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th*  violin,  and  may  juslly  cLiim  to  he  its  imrncdiiitc  prrrioceasur  ' 
not  sii  ni  j,  h  through  the  viol.s  whi(  h  were  the  outromc  of  the 
Minn»icigcr  tiddle  with  sloping  shoulders,  as  through  ibc  inter- 
mediary of  the  Italian  lyra,  a  giiit«r-alii|ied  bowed  iostiument 
with  from  7  to  i3  strings. 

From  such  eWdcncc  as  wo  now  possess,  it  would  se<  m  that  the 
cvoUit  ion  of  the  early  guitar  with  a  neck  from  (he  Greek  cithara  took 
place  undar  Grade  influenoe  ia  the  Christian  Eoat.  The  various 
•.laKt's  of  this  transition  have  been  definitdy  catabliabcd  bv  the  te- 
markable  minia* ureii  of  the  Utrecht  PMlter.*  Two  Idads of  dthatas 
•I*  shown  the  antique  rectangular.*  and  At  kt«r  dcdcn  with 
rounded  Iwdy  having  at  the  peint  where  the  arms  arc  addeof  indica- 
tions* <if  the  waiikt  or  incurvation* characteriatic  of  the  outline  of  the 
Spanish  guitar.'  The  fint  Mage  in  the  tianutfon  is  shown  by  u 
citbara  or  rotta '  in  which  anna  and  transverae  bar  arc  replaced  by  a 
land  of  frame  repeating  the  outline  oif  the  body  and  dint  completrnj; 
the  Meoad  lobe  « the  Spanish  auitar.  The  next  stages  in  the  transi- 
tkm  are  concerned  with  the  addition  of  a  neck*  and  of  frets.'  All 
these  instruments  arc  twanped  by  the  fingers.  One  may  conclude  that 
the  use  of  th<-  l  :nv  riiher  unknown  at  this  time  (1  .  <Jtli  n-tuury 
A.O.),  or  that  it  was  still  confined  to  instruments  of  the  rebab  type. 
The  earliest  known  rcprcaentMion  of  a  guitar  fiddle  complete  with 
bow* (fig.  2)  occurs  in  a  Greek  Paalter  written  and  illuminated  in 
Cacaanaby thaaithpriest  Theodorus  in  1066  (British  Museum,  Add. 

MS.  193^2).  Instances  of  perfect  guitar  fiddles 
abound  in  the  13th  century  MSS.  and  nionu- 
ments,  as  for  in.stance  in  a  picture  I'V  (  im.diue 


(1240-IJO2X  in  the  Pitti  Gallery  in  f  Iwencc.' 
An  evolutiaa 


iBIhi 


on  parallel  linea  appears  also 
to  have  taken  place  from  the  antique  rectangular 
cithaia^of  thecstikanwdM,  which  wasafavouritc 
in  Romano-Christian  art."  In  this  case  examples 
illustratiw  0/  the  tran-iitions  are  found  repre- 
sented in  gre.»t  variety  in  Euruiic.  The  old 
German  rotta"  of  the  6th  century  preserved  in 
the  VOIker  Museum,  Berlin,  and  the  instru- 
ments played  by  King  David  In  two  early 
Anglo-Saxoa  iUumiitated  MSS.,  one  a  Psalter 
(Cotton  MS.  Veep.  A.  L  Briti.sh  Museum) 
finished  in  A.D.  700,  the  other  "  A  Commenlary 
on  the  Psalms  by  C"a»siodoru»  manu  Brdoe  "  of 
_  ,.  ,  the  8th  century  preserved  in  the  Cathedral 
hiG.a.— Earli^  Library  at  Durham"  form  esamples  of  the  first 
1*?  "'^"; 'Cf  stage  of  trenation.  From  such  types  as  these 
OluMrruuile.  A.D.  rectatigular  cnetk  or  crowd  was  evolved  by 
the  addition  of  a  finger-board  and  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  strings,  which  follown 
as  a  natural  conse<iucnce  as  soon  as  an  extended  compass  can  be 
obuiocd  by  stopping  the  strings.  By  the  addition  of  a  aeck  »c 
obtain  the  due  to  t£e  origin  of  recungular  citterna  with  nmaded 
camera  and  of  cert^n  instruments  played  with  the  bow  whose  bodies 
or  sound-chests  have  an  outline  baaed  ttpoa  the  icctangle  with 
various  modilicatkHis.  We  may  not  look  upon  this  type  of  guitar 
fiddle  a»  due  entirely  to  western  or  southern  European  initbtive; 
its  origin  like  that  of  the  ty|H'  appruxiniatinK  to  the  violin  is  e\'idcntly 
Byzantine.  It  ia  found  among  the  frescoes  which  cover  walls  and 
band  vaukt  in  tlie  palace  of  Kosaeir  'Amra,**  believed  to  be  that  of 
Caliph  WaHd  II.  (a.d.  744)  of  the  Omayyad  dynasty,  or  of  Prince 


'  Sec  "  The  Precursors  of  the  Violin  Family,"  by  Kathleen 
Schlesin;<rr.  part  ii-  of  An  Illuslraird  Ifandbofk  on  Ike  Instruments  of 
the  (ir,  n,  :,<.r.i  ('!.( .ni!i;ri,  1  CKi'**; .  ch^^.  ii.  umJ  x. 

•  Se-e  Kathleen  Schlcsingcr,  op.  tit.  part  ii..  the  "  I'trwlit  Psiilter." 
pp.  1*7-135.  and  the  "  Qitestion  of  the  Origin  of  the  Utrecht 
Psalter,"  pp.  i36-t66,  where  the  subject  is  discussed  and  illustrated. 

'  Idem,  see  pi.  vi.  (i)  b»  the  right  centre. 

•  Idtm,  sec  pL  iiL  ccflticand  ngs.  118  and  119. 

>  Idem,  sec  lig.  117,  p.  34t,  andfiga.  17a  and  ix& 

•  Idem,  see  fig.  131,  pu  fl^fi,  figa,  I»,  I»S  ««d  1*6  pL  HL  vi. 
(I)  and  (2). 

'  Idtm,  see  fig.  126,  p.  350,  aaopL  IS.  right  centre. 

•  Idem,  see  fii.  173,  p.  448.  •  Idem,  see  fig.  MS,  D.  480. 
»  See  Mtueo  Pio  Clementino.  by  Vwconti  (Milan,  iStS). 

"  Sec  for  example  GtorgUt,  iv.  471-475  in  the  Vallean  Virgil 

(Cod.  3225).  in  facsimile  (Rome,  18.99)  (British  Museum  pres»-mark  8, 
tab.  f.  vol.  ii.). 

"  This  rotta  was  found  in  an  .Mamannic  tomb  of  the  4th  to  the  "th 
'centuries at  Oberflacht  in  the  BUn  k  Forest.  .X  facsimile  is  preserved 
in  the  collection  of  the  Kgl.  Hochschule.  Keriin,  illustrations  in 
"  (Irabfunde  am  Bcrge  Lup^  bei  Oberflacht,  l84iE»,"  Jahretbtrickte 
d.  Wurltemb.  Allertumi-Vereint,  iii.  (Stuttgart.  18^),  tab.  viih  also 
Kathlrcn  S(  hlesinger,  op.  eil.  [wrt  ii.  fig-  i<>8  (orawing  from  the 
facsimilv  I. 

"  Reproductions  of  both  miniatures  are  to  be  found  in  Profeasor 
J..  O.  Wentwood's  faaimtlti  of  the  .Mtniatmm  mi  OnaMIMir  tf 
Antf^-Saxom  and  Irith  itSS,  (London,  1868). 

"Aa  IHuatradoa  ocoira  ia  the  fiaejMibHcation  of  the  Auatrim 
AeadMBjp  of  Sdaacea,  Kta^  'Amn  Cnum,  1907,  pi.  nniv.). 


Ahmad,  the  Abbasid  (862-866).  The  instrument,  a  cittern  with  four 
strings,  is  being  pjayed  by  a  bear.  Other  exam|^  occur  in  the 
Stuttgart  Caroungian  Pmlter"  (loth  century);  in  MS.  1260  (BibL 
Imp.  Paris)  Triston  untt  Yseull;  as  guitar  fiddle  in  the  Liber  RcKatis 

grcscr\'cxl  in  Wrstmiiister  .Abbey  (14th  renturv);  in  the  Sforra 
ook"  (I444-I47()l.  the  Book  of  Hours  i  xe,  iitnf  for  Buna  of  Sin-oy, 
wife  of  Caleazio  Maria  Sforaa ;  on  one  of  the  carvings  of  the  13th 
century  in  the  Cathedral  of  Amiens.  It  has  also  been  painted  by 
Italian  arti.its  of  tlie  15th  and  lOth  centuries.  (K.  S.) 

GUITRY.  LUCIBN  OBRMAIli  (1S60-  ),  French  actor,  was 
bom  in  Paris.  He  became  pmniliieDt  on  the  French  stage  at  the 
Porte  Saint-Martin  theatre  in  1900,  and  the  Vari^tfs  in  1901, 
and  then  became  a  member  of  the  ComMie  Francaise,  but  he 
resigned  veiy  aom  in  oidv  to  becaow  director  of  the  KenalHaaoek 
where  he  «u  prindpaly  aiwciated  with  tha  actNM  Martbe 
Brandts,  who  had  dso  kft  the  ComMb  Hne  he  established 
his  reputatioii,  inamnnber  of  plays,  as  the  greatcat  ooateanporaiy 
FVendi  actor  In  the  drama  of  modem  reality. 

OUIZOT.  PlUirCOtS  PIBBRB  ODILLAUMB  (1787-1874), 
histori.an,  orator  and  sta;e>iiK'.r.,  nas  htirri  at  NItiies  011  the  4ih  of 
October  1787,  of  an  honourable  Protestant  family  belonging  to  the 
bourf>eoisU  of  that  city.  It  i.s  characteristic  of  the  cruel  disabilities 
which  still  weighed  upon  the  Protestants  of  I'nmce  before  the 
RrvoUttion,  that  his  parents,  at  the  lime  of  their  union,  could 
not  be  publicly  or  legally  married  by  their  own  pastors,  and  that 
the  ceremony  was  clandestine.  The  liberal  opinions  of  his 
family  did  not,  however,  save  it  from  the  sanguinary  intolerance 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  on  the  Sth  April  1794  his  father 
peiiahedatNlmcanpaotheacaffakL  Thenceforth  the  education 
of  the  Ittne  nialitar  dendwd  cotfa^y'^Mn  Us  nother,  a 
woman  of  alight  appearance  and  Srf  hamtif  aaaaacn,  but  endowed 
with  great  atrength  of  chancter  and  deameae  of  judgment 
Madame  Guiaot  was  a  living  type  of  the  Moguenots  of  tlu  (4th 
century,  stem  in  her  principles  and  her  &ith,  immovable  in  her 
convHctiotis  and  her  sense  of  duty.  She  formed  the  character  of 
her  illustrious  son  and  shared  every  vidssitude  of  his  Ufc.  In  the 
days  of  his  power  her  simple  figure,  always  clad  in  deep  mourning 
for  her  mart>Ted  husband,  was  not  absent  from  the  splendid 
circle  of  his  r^^litii.ii  friends.  In  ihr  days  of  his  exile  in  1848 
.she  followed  him  to  Ixindon,  and  there  at  a  very  advanced  age 
closed  her  life  and  was  buried  at  Kcnsal  Green.  Driven  from 
NImes  by  the  Revolution,  Madame  Guiaot  and  her  son  repaired 
to  (Geneva,  where  lie  leodved  hia  education.  In  apite  of  her 
dedded  Calvinirtic  apiai0Ba»  the  theorica  of  Rouiaeau,  then 
much  in  fashfea,  were  not  wilbaat  their  influence  on  Madame 
Guiaot  She  a  itsoag  libmd,  and  she  even  adopted  the 
nodon  inculcated  in  the  BmSe  that  every  man  ow^t  to  km  a 
manual  trade  or  craft.  Young  Guiaot  was  taught  to  be  a  car- 
penter, and  he  so  far  succeeded  in  his  work  that  he  made  a  table 
with  his  own  hands,  which  is  -it'll  pri  M-rveil  Of  the  progress  of 
his  graver  studies  little  is  known,  lor  in  the  work  which  W 
entitled  .Memoirs  of  my  cum  Times  Guizot  omitted  all  persoiial 
details  of  his  earlier  life.  But  his  literary  attainments  must 
have  been  precocious  and  considerable,  for  when  he  arrived  in 
Paris  in  1805  to  pursue  his  studies  in  the  faculty  of  laws,  he 
entered  at  eighteen  as  tutor  into  the  family  of  M.  Stapfer, 
formerly  Swiss  minister  in  France,  and  he  soon  be^an  to  write 
in  a  journal  edited  by  M.  Suaid,  tlie  PublicisU.  This  connexion 
introduced  him  to  the  litenuy  society  of  Paris.  In  October  1800, 
being  then  twenty-two,  lie  wrote  a  review  of  M.  de  Chateau- 
biiaBd'a  Martyn,  whid  procured  for  him  tim  apprDfaation  and 
cordial  thanha  of  that  eoiineot  peraon,  and  he  oondntied  to 
contribute  largely  to  the  peiiodical  preaa.  At  Suard'k  he  had 
made  the  act)uaintance  of  Patdlne  Meulan,  an  acoompllihed  lady 
of  good  family,  some  fourteen  years  older  than  himself,  who 
had  been  forced  by  the  hardships  of  the  Revolution  to  earn  her 
living  by  literature,  and  who  also  was  engaged  to  contribute  a 
series  of  articles  to  Suanl's  journal.  These  contributions  were 

5>eo  reproduction  of  some  of  the  miniatures  in  Jacob  and  H.  von 
Hefner-.'MtPiu^k,  Traehten  des  ckristlithen  Sttttelaiiers  (Darmstadt, 
1840-1854,  \  vols.),  and  in  Trmhten.  Kunitweri*  un4  OerdUtk^flm 
torn  fruhen  MiiteiaUer  (Frankiort-on-Main,  1879-1890). 

"Add.  MS.  British  Muaeum.  voL  n.  fd.  83, 161.  vol.  iii. 

fai.  403.  ToL  ivTnla.  S34  Mid  My. 
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fatcRiqiled  by  h«  illiwH,  but  inunediately  reattncd  and  con- 
tintMd  by  ta  onkoown  IhumL  It'wu  dtaoovnad  thtt  Fiucois 
Oubot  bad  qukdy  supplied  the  deficiency  on  bar  bdialf .  The 
uquainlanoe  Uius  begun  ripened  into  fTien<bliip  and  love,  and 
in  1812  Ntndenioisellc  dc  Mculan  consented  to  marry  her  youthful 
ally.  She  died  in  1827;  she  was  the  author  of  many  esteemed 
works  on  female  etlucaLioti.  An  only  son.  born  in  1810.  (lied 
in  ijijj  oi  consum]>li<jn.  In  i.SjS  Giiizot  married  i-'lisa  Dillon, 
niece  of  his  first  wife,  ami  also  an  author.  She  ciioti  in  iS.i.^, 
leaving  a  son,  Maurice  Ciuillaumt  (183,5-184)2),  who  atiiiinc<l 
aomc  reputation  a.s  a  scholar  and  writer. 

During  the  empire,  Guizot,  entirely  devoted  to  literary 
pomdla,  published  a.  collection  of  French  synonyms  (1809}, 
an  CMay  na  the  fine  arts  (tSii),  and  a  translation  of  Gibbon 
iritfa  additional  notes  in  1812.  These  works  recommended  him 
to  the  notice  o(  M.  da  Footawsa,  Um«i  grand-maatar  o(  the 
wdvatalty  ol  Fkancai  who  adeeiad  ChBHt  igr  tha  chab  of  nodem 
blatflgry  at  the  SoriMnae  in  iSia.  ffit  int  lectoie  (nfaicfa  is 
Teprintcd  in  hia  Mtnmn)  wu  ddiwered  on  the  i  ith  of  December 
of  that  year.  The  customary  compliment  to  the  all-powerful 
emperor  he  declined  to  insert  in  it,  in  spile  of  the  hints  given  him 
by  his  patron,  but  the  course  which  followerl  marks  the  lie);inni:if! 
of  the  grcit  revival  of  historical  research  in  hrancc  iji  the  19th 
century.  He  had  now  acquired  a  con.sideritble  ;iosition  in  the 
si>ciety  oi  Vax\»,  and  the  frirndshi])  of  RoycT-tollard  and  the 
leading  members  of  the  liberal  parly,  including  the  young  due 
dc  Broglic.  Absent  from  Paris  at  the  moment  of  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  in  18 14,  he  was  at  once  selected,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Royer-CoUard,  to  serve  the  government  of  Louis  XVIII. 
in  the  capacity  of  secretary-general  of  the  ministry  of  the 
interior,  nndar  the  abb<  de  Montosquiou.  Upoa  the  letum 
of  Napoleon  ton  Elba  he  inmiiidiataiy  lee^ned,  an  the  ajth  of 
Maidi  181S  <thettaten»at  that  be  ntainedefica  under  General 
Camol  s  incorrect),  and  returned  to  bnlitBrary  pursuits.  After 
the  Hundred  Days,  he  repaired  to  Ghent,  where  he  saw  Louis 
XV'III.,  and  in  the  name  of  the  liberal  party  pointed  out  to  his 
majesty  that  a  frajik  adoption  of  a  liberal  polic>'  could  alone 
secure  the  duration  of  the  restored  monarchy  advice  which 
was  ill-received  by  M.  de  Hlacas  and  the  kind's  confidential 
advisers.  This  visit  to  i.henl,  at  the  lime  when  I  rance  was  a 
pn-y  to  a  second  invasion,  was  rt'ade  a  suijjeC.  of  bitter  reproach 
to  Guizot  in  alter  lik  by  his  political  oppouetu»,  as  an  luipatriotic 
action.  "  The  Man  of  Ghent  "  was  one  of  the  terms  of  insult 
freqoeotly  huried  against  him  in  the  days  of  his  irawer.  But  the 
lapioacb  iqipears  to  be  wholly  unfounded.  The  true  interests 
ol  Fnaoe  weae  not  in  tlie  detence  of  the  falling  empire,  but  in 
■mtaHMiTng  a  Bbanl  potior  on  a  mooarchical  baaia  and  in 
combating  the  leactionafy  tewdendet  of  the  ultra-royalists.  It 
ia  at  any  rat*  a  wmarbatile  drcnmatanoe  that  a  young  professor 
of  t«enty'4eveB,  with  none  of  the  advantages  of  birth  or  political 
eiperience,  should  have  been  selected  to  convey  so  important 
a  iiiessaRe  to  the  ears  of  the  kinRot  France,  and  a  proof,  if  any 
were  wantinK,  that  the  Revolution  had,  as,  Guizot  saiil,  "  done 
its  work." 

t)ii  the  second  restoration,  Guizot  was  api'ointcl  secrelary- 
•^rvier,U  of  the  ministry  of  justice  uodcT  M.  de  Jlarlie-Marliois, 
but  resigned  with  bis  chief  in  1816.  Again  in  1819  he  was 
Appointed  general  director  of  communes  and  departments  in 
the  ministry  of  the  interior,  but  lost  his  office  with  the  fall  of 
Dccazes  in  February  i8jo.  During  these  years  Guizot  was  one 
of  tlie  leaders  of  tlie  Doctrinaires,  a  small  party  suongly  attached 
to  tlie  charter  and  the  crown,  and  advocating  a  policy 
whicli  haa  beoome  asaodaled  (eqwdally  by  Faguet)  witb  the 
name  of  Gutaot,  that  of  tlie  pule  mHiett,  a  via  media  between 
absolutism  and  fwpular  government.  Their  opinions  had  more  of 
the  rigour  ol  a  sect  than  the  elasticity  of  a  political  party.  Ad- 
hering to  the  grf.'.t  priciciples  liberty  and  toleration,  they  were 
stcrniy  oppoeiol  lo  the  an,' 1  c iiical  traditions  of  the  Revolution. 
They  knew  that  the  e':enu  r.:s  of  anarchy  were  still  fermenting 
in  the  countr\';  thcw  they  hi  pe  to  subdue,  not  by  reactionar>" 
measures,  but  by  the  firm  applii.i'ion  of  the  power  of  a  limited 
constitution,  based  on  the  su^ra^cs  of  the  middle  class  and 


defended  by  the  highest  literary  taieut  of  the  times.  Tbcii 
motivea  were  honourable.  Tfaeir  views  were  philosuphicBl. 
But  tbey  were  opposed  alike  10  the  democntical  spirit  of  the 
age,  to  tlie  military  traditions  of  the  emigre,  and  to  the  bigotry 
and  absolutism  of  the  court.  The  fate  of  such  a  party  might 
be  foreseen.  They  lived  by  a  policy  of  resistance;  they  perished 
by  another  rcvolutiim  (iS^ol.  They  .ue  remembered  more  for 
their  constant  opposition  to  popular  demands  than  by  the 
services  they  uMkmbtedly  leadeied  to  the  cause  of  temperate 

freedom. 

In  i  S_'o,  when  the  reaction  was  at  its  height  after  the  murder 
of  the  due  de  Berri,  and  the  fall  of  the  ministry  of  the  due 
Decades,  Guiisot  was  depriwd  of  his  offices,  and  in  18^2  even 
his  course  of  lectures  were  interdicted.  During  the  uicoeeding 
years  he  played  an  important  part  among  the  leaders  of  the 
Ulteral  opposition  to  the  government  of  Otarles  X.,  altboui^ 
he  bad  not  yet  entered  parliament,  and  this  waa  also  the  tim 
of  his  greatest  literary  activity.  In  1S23  he  had  pubtbhed  his 
lectures  on  representative  government  {Ilistoire  des  engines  iu 
gouvernement  reprisenlclii.  iS.'i-iSri,  2  vols.;  Eng.  trans. 
183J);  also  a  work  on  capital  punishment  lor  political  offences 
and  several  important  [xilitical  pamphlets.  From  1822  to  1830 
he  publiished  two  important  collections  of  historical  sources,  the 
memoirs  of  the  history  of  KiiKlantl  in  2(1  vnlume>,  and  the 
memoirs  of  the  history  of  i  rance  in  31  volumes,  and  n  revised 
tnin»lation  of  .Shakespeare,  and  a  volume  of  essays  on  the 
history  of  France.  The  most  remarkable  work  from  his  own 
pen  was  the  first  part  of  his  HisUtire  dc  la  rHviution  d'AngUlcrre 
depuis  Charles  J"  i  Ckarks  II.  (2  vols..,  1836-1827;  Eng- 
trans,,  3  vols.,  Oxford,  1838),  a  book  of  great  metit  and  im- 
paitiBlity,  which  he  resumed  and  completed  during  his  etite 
la  England  after  1848.  The  Mutignac  administntion  restored 
Goisot  In  iSsS  to  his  prafcstot'e  chair  and  to  the  council  of 
state.  Then  it  waa  that  he  detivered  the  ectebratcd  courses 
of  lectures  which  raised  his  reputation  as  an  hi,ti>ri:in  to  I'-e 
highest  point  of  fame,  and  placed  him  amongst  the  ItLsi  wriitra  of 
France  an<l  of  Europe.  These  lectures  formed  the  basis  of 
his  general  Histoire  de  la  civUisation  en  Europe  (i8?8;  Eng. 
trans,  by  \V.  Ila/litt,  3  vols.,  1846/.  and  of  his  H\'!oire  de  la 
civUisation  en  Franee  (4  vols.,  1830),  works  which  must  e\Tr  be 
regarded  as  clas-sics  of  modem  historical  research. 

Hitherto  Guizot's  fame  rested  on  his  merits  as  a  writer  on 
public  affairs  and  as  a  lecturer  on  modern  history.  He  bad 
attained  the  age  of  forty-three  before  he  entered  ufs>n  the  full 
display  of  his  oratorical  strength.  In  January  j  sjo  he  v  as 
elected  for  the  finu.  time  by  the  tovn  of  Lisicux  to  the  chamber 
of  dapiilies»  and  he  rrtaXtmA  that  seat  during  the  whole  of  hia 
political  Sfe.  Gnbot  {mmcdlately  assnraed  an  hnportant 
position  In  the  representative  assembly,  and  the  first  speecb  be 
delivered  was  in  defence  of  the  celebrated  address  of  the  721, 
in  answer  to  the  menacing  speech  from  the  throne,  which  was 
followed  li\'  the  ilis-so!vit  ion  of  the  chamber,  and  was  the  precursor 
of  another  revolution.  On  his  returrinp  to  Paris  from  Nimes 
on  the  27lh  of  July,  the  fall  of  Charles  X.  was  a. ready  imminent. 
Guieot  was  called  upon  by  his  friends  Caiimir-I'erii  r,  LrefSfte, 
Villcmain  ami  Lhipin  to  draw  up  the  protest  of  tiic  liberal 
deputies  against  the  royal  ordinances  of  July,  whilst  he  applied 
himself  with  them  to  control  the  revolutionary  character  ci  the 
late  contest.  I'crsonally,  Guizot  was  always  of  opinion  that  it 
was  a  great  raiilortiinc  for  the  cause  of  parliamentary  government 
ii>  France  that  the  infatuation  and  ineptitude  of  Charles  K. 
and  Prince  Polignac  rendered  a  change  in  the  hereditary  Kna  of 
succeisioo  inevitaUe.  But,  though  oonvinccd  that  it  was 
mevitable,  he  became  one  of  the  moat  ardent  snpporten  of  Louis- 
Philippe.  In  .August  1830  Guisot  was  made  minister  of  the 
interior,  but  resigned  in  November.  He  had  now  passed  into 
the  ranks  of  the  cu;-.>ir\M'iie_-,  arid  f.ir  (he  next  cii;lileen  years 
was  the  most  determined  ioc  01  democracy,  the  unyielding 
champion  of  "a  monarchy  Kmitcd  bgr  a  limited  number  of 
bourgeois." 

In  iS^i  Cji-simir-rtricr  forriiii!  a  ti  ore  vigorous  and  compact 
administration,  which  wa»  terminated  iu  May  1832  by  his  death; 
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the  lUBUDer  of  thit  yen  «n  aukcd  >y  «  (ornidnbb  KpttUican 
ridngLi  Faiis,  and  it  w«s  not  tlQtlwiitltdfOctoiier  183a  that 
a  sUbie  government  was  fomed,  in  which  Manhal  Souit  wu 

firit  minister,  ihe  due  dc  Broglie  took  the  foreign  office,  Thiers 
the  hinne  department,  and  Cuizot  the  department  of  public 
iliitruclion.  T  his  niin'^uy,  v.  hii  h  lasted  fi  ir  iiuarly  lour  years, 
was  by  far  she  ii!>lt;si  Lliu.i  ever  actvcd  Lojii  I'liilippL-. 
(i.i  T  ii,  however,  was  already  marked  with  the  stigma  of  un- 
jK>(jubrity  by  the  more  advanced  liberal  party.  He  remained 
unpopular  all  hi&lifi- ,  "  nut,"  said  he,  "  that  I  courl  L;nf]0)>i;l,irity, 
but  that  I  think  nothing  alwut  it."  Yet  never  were  his  great 
abilities  more  useful  to  his  country  than  whilst  he  filled  this 
oQice  of  secondary  rank,  but  of  primary  importance  in  the 
departmeot  of  puUic.inatniclion.  The  duties  it  imposed  oa  him 
were  entirely  congenial  to  bis  literary  tastes,  and  he  was  master 
of  the  subjects  they  concerned.  He  applied  himself  in  the  first 
instance  to  cany  the  law  of  the  48th  of  June  1833,  and  tben  for 
the  next  three  years  to  put  it  mto  oecutioo.  Tn  establishing 
and  organizing  primary  education  in  Fiance,  this  law  marked 
a  distinct  epoch  in  French  hLstory.  In  fifteen  years,  under  its 
ir.llu^  r.(  r  the  numlx-r  ()f  primary  schools  rose  from  ten  to 
twt.-jiy-tlirtf  ihijusuuiJ;  r.ornuil  ^^;^lOols  for  teachers,  aiiJ  a 
general  svaU-in  of  ill^|:>L■ctio^,  wire:  intriHiiieeii ;  .ind  boards  of 
education,  under  mixed  lay  and  elirical  au'.hnrily,  wvn-  create*!. 
The  second.iry  rl.i.^.'.  ol  schools  and  the  ■jtii\  ersity  of  l-  rantL-  were 
equally  the  subjccl  of  his  enlightened  protection  <ind  care, 
and  a  prodigious  impulse  was  given  to  philosophical  study  and 
historic.il  research.  The  branch  of  the  Institute  of  France 
known  ihc  "  AMdtmic  des  Sciences  hfecdes  et  Politiques," 
which  had  been  soppresscd  by  Napoleon,  wis  revived  by  Cuizot. 
SoBM  of  the  did  members  of  this  leaned  body^TUDcyrand, 
Sifyis,  Roedorcr  and  Lakanal— again  took  thcfr  seats  there, 
and  a  host  of  nsie  vecent  celebittto  wei«  added  by  dectibo  for 
the  free  disdttslon  of  the  great  pmhkma  of  politkal  and  social 
science.  The  "  SodltC  de  I'Histobc  de  France  "  was  founded 
for  liie  [lublicaiion  of  hisK)rical  works;  and  a  vast  publication 
of  mcdiuvAl  chronicles  and  diploowtic  p^xo^  was  undertaken 
at  the  expense  of  the  stMc  (see  UBTOnv;  and  FiAMCB,  Hiatry, 

section  Sources). 

The  object  of  the  cabini  t  of  Oetolier  1832  was  to  organize 
a  conservative  party,  and  to  carry  on  ;i  fJoJii  y  of  resistance  to  the 
repu  blican  fact  ion  which  threatened  the  e.\i:,t  e  t-.t  e  of  the  monaichy. 
It  was  their  pride  and  their  boast  that  their  measures  never 
exceede<l  the  limits  of  the  law,  and  by  the  exercise  of  legal  power 
alone  they  put  down  an  insurrection  amounting  to  civil  w:tr  in 
Lyons  and  a  sanguinary  revolt  in  Paris.  The  renl  stre:igili  of 
the  ministry  lay  not  in  its  nominal  heads,  but  in  the  (act  ibat  in 
thii  government  and  this  alone  Gmaot  and  Thiers  acted  in  ootdial 
co^eratiott.  The  two  great  rivals  in  French  parliamentary 
eloquence  foflowed  for  a  time  the  same  path;  but  neither  of 
them  could  submit  to  the  supremacy  of  the  other,  and  circum- 
stances threw  Thiers  almost  continuously  on  a  course  of 
op]>o';it)on,  whilst  GuizDt  bore  the  graver  leaponsibilities  of 
power 

On;e  .:;,K-iin  i:idee  1.  in  iSjp,  they  Were  -.itiilud,  but  it  '.v.i^  ill 
oppojitiou  to  M.  Mole,  wlio  had  formed  an  ii-.lerrvn  dialt  govern- 
ment, an<l  this  cualition  between  Guizot  and  the  leaders  of  the 
left  centre  and  the  left,  Tliiers  and  Odilon  Barrot,  due  to  his 
ambition  and  jealousy  of  Mole,  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
cliief  inconsistencies  of  his  life.  Virtor>'  wa«  secured  at  the 
expense  of  principle,  and  Cuizot's  attack  upon  the  government 
gave  rise  to  a  crisis  and  a  republican  insurrection.  None  of 
the  tluee  dUeb  t£  that  aUianoe  took  minisieiial.  office  however, 
and  Guiaot  was  not  sony  to  accept  the  post  oif  ambassador  in 
London,  which  withdrew  him  for  a  time  from  parliamentary 
contests.  This  was  in  the  s[>ring  of  1840.  and  Thiers  succeeded 
shortly  afterwards  to  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs. 

Guizot  was  received  v.ith  marked  distil. •  tJuii  fjy  the  queen 
and  by  the  society  oi  Loudon.  His  liter.try  wurks  «crc  highly 
esteemed,  his  character  was  respected,  and  France  was  never 
mor«  worthily  represeatcd  abroad  than  by  one  of  her  greatest 
orators.  Re  was  known  t«  be  yftXl  versed  in  the  history  and  the 


literature  of  England,  and  sincoely  attached  to  the  alliance  of 
the  two  aattoos  and  the  cause  of  pence.  'But,  as  he  bimsell 
nmarkfid,  he  was  a  stranger  to  England  and  a  novice  in  diplora- 
acy;  and  unhappily  the  embroiled  state  of  the  Syrian  question, 
on  which  the  French  government  had  separated  itself  from  the 

Joint  poiiiy  uf  Furoije,  and  lX!---.d)ly  the  abseiue  of  entire  lon- 
lidciii-c  beUvcfJi  llie  arrjjj.i.^^.njor  nnd  the  niiiUiter  of  loxeiga 
affairs,  placed  him  in  an  embarra-sinj,'  antl  even  fake  position. 
The  warnings  he  tr.-jnM-dtttd  10  Tiiiers  were  not  believed.  The 
u  irlike  [loJiey  of  Thii  rt.  was  opposed  to  his  own  convictions. 
The  treaty  of  the  isth  of  July  was  signed  without  his  knowledge 
and  executed  in  the  teeth  of  his  remonstrances.  For  some  weeks 
Europe  seemed  to  !>e  on  the  brink  of  war,  until  the  king  put  an 
end  to  the  crisis  by  refusing  his  assent  to  the  military  preparations 
of  Thicts,  and  by  summoning  Guizot  from  London  to  form  a 
ministry  and  to  aid  his  Majesty  in  what  be  termed  "  na  hitte 
teiiacecontiel'anafchie."  Thus  began,  under  daifc  and  adverse 
circumstances,  on  the  agth  of  October  1840,  the  Important 
administration  in  which  Guizot  remained  the  master-spirit  for 
nearly  eight  years.  He  himself  took  the  office  of  minister  for 
lyreitn  allairs,  to  wliieh  lie  added  some  years  l.-itcr,  <in  the 
relirenient  of  Marshal  Soult.  tfie  o.sten.silde-  rar.k  of  pritr.c 
minister.  His  first  care  was  the  maintenance  L>f  [leace  and  the 
restoration  of  amiealde  reL'iliotis  with  the  other  fKiwers  of  Europe. 
If  he  succeeded,  as  he  did  SUCCccd,  in  calminij  the  tronbled 
elements  and  hcalitig  the  wounded  pride  of  France,  the  Tc»uh 
was  due  mainly  to  the  indomitable  courage  and  splendid 
eloquence  with  which  he  faced  a  raging  opi>osition,  gave  unity 
and  strength  to  the  conservative  party,  who  now  felt  that  they 
had  a  great  leader  at  their  head,  and  appealed  to  the  thrift  and 
prudence  of  the  nation  rather  than  to  their  vanity  and  their 
ambition.  In  his  pacific  task  he  was  fortunately  seconded  by 
the  formation  «f  Shr  Robert  Peel's  adminittratioin  in  England, 
in  the  aatumn  of  1841.  Between  Loid  Palnenton  and  Gnlaot 
there  existed  an  incompatibility  of  character  exceedinily 
dangerous  in  the  foreign  ministers  of  tv.o  great  and  in  some 
respects  rival  countries.  With  Ix>rd  Palrr.erston  in  oiTire,  Guizot 
felt  thai  he  hai.l  a  liiller  and  acti\  e  anta^'onisl  in  evi  ry  British 
agent  tStoughout  the  world;  the  comtia'.ive  element  "as  strong 
in  his  own  disposition;  and  the  result  was  a  s\^(enl  of  perpetual 
conflict  and  counter-intrigues.  Ixjrd  I'tilmerston  held  (as  it 
appears  from  his  own  letters)  that  war  between  England  and 
France  was,  sooner  or  later,  inevitable.  Guizot  held  that  such 
a  war  would  be  the  greatest  of  all  calamities,  and  certainly  never 
contempbited  it.  Tn  T.ord  Aberdeen,  the  foreign  secretary  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  duizui  found  a  friend  anil  an  ally  perfectly 
congenial  to  himself.  Their  acquaintance  in  Lmidon  had  been 
sli^t,  but  it  soon  ripened  into  mutual  regard  and  confidence. 
They  were  both  men  of  high  prindples  and  honour;  the  Scotch 
Prcsbyterianxnn  which  had  moulded  the  faith  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
was  reflected  in  the  Huguenot  minister  of  France;  both  were 
men  of  extreme  simplicity  of  taste,  joined  to  the  refinement  of 
scholarship  and  cultute;  l  erli  had  an  intense  aviT:iif[i  to  v. ar 
and  felt  themselves  iil  q^jaliiicd  to  carr)' on  those  aUvtiiluioui 
operations  which  inflamed  the  imagination  of  their  respective 
opponents.  In  the  eyes  of  Lord  PaJmerston  and  Thiers  their 
policy  was  mean  and  pitiful;  but  it  was  a  policy  which  secured 
peace  to  the  world,  and  united  the  two  great  and  free  nations  of 
the  West  in  what  was  termed  the  cittenU  ecrdiale.  Neither  of 
them  would  have  stooped  to  snatch  an  advantage  at  the  expense 
of  the  other;  day  held  the  common  interest  Of  peace  and 
friendship  to  be  poianuninl;  and  when  differences  atose,  as  they 
did  arise,  in  remote  parts  of  the  wodd, — ^in  Tahiti,  In  Morocoo, 
on  the  Gold  Coast,— they  were  reduced  by  Oum  principle  to  their 
proper  insignificance.  The  opposition  in  France  denounced 
Guizot's  foreign  policy  as  basely  subservient  to  F.ngland,  Ik 
replied  in  terms  of  unmeasured  contempt. — "  Vou  may  raise 
the  jiile  of  calumny  as  high  as  you  will  \iius  n'arriverez  jamais 
ii  l;i  hauteur  de  mon  dcdaini"  The  opposition  in  England 
attacked  Ixird  Aberdeen  with  the  same  reproaches,  but  in  vain. 
King  Louis  Philippe  visited  Windsor.  Ttie  queen  of  England 
(in  1843)  stayed  at  the  CfaAtcau  d'£u.  In  184s  British  and 
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French  trooi»  fought  side  by  side  for  the  first  litne  in  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  River  Plate. 

The  fall  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  government  in  1846  changed 
these  intimate  relations;  and  the  return  of  Lord  Palmerston  to 
the  fotcign  office  led  Gukot  to  believe  that  he  was  egam  exposed 
to  the  pusMoate  rivalry  of  the  British  cabinet.  A  frtendly 
uodentanding  had  lieen  estaUisbed  at  Eu  between  the  two 
courts  with  reference  to  the  future  marriage  of  the  young  queen 
of  Spain.  The  language  of  Lord  r.ilmcrston  and  the  conduct 
of  Sir  Henry  Bulwcr  (afterwards  Lord  DallinK)  at  Madrid  led 
Guizoc  t<i  bi'lirvc  that  thi.^  iindcrs'.aiidinK  vv;ls  broken,  and  that 
it  was  intended  to  ])lant  a  (?oburj;  un  Uil-  ihronc  of  Sp-iiin. 
Determined  to  n-sist  any  sucb  ititriguc.  Ciui/uL  and  thu  kin;; 
plunged  headlong  into  a  counter-intri»;uo.  wholly  inconsUient 
with  their  previwti  engagements  to  England,  and  fatal  to  the 
liappijicas  of  the  queen  oif  Spain.  By  their  influence  she  was 
uifed  into  •  oumiige  with  a  despicable  otbet  of  the  bouse  of 
Bourbon,  and  her  sister  was  at  the  same  tbne  aanied  to  the 
youngest  son  of  the  French  Icing,  in  direct  viobtlon  of  Louis 
Philippe's  promucs.  This  transaction,  although  it  was  hailed 
at  the  time  as  a  triomph  of  the  policy  of  France,  was  in  truth 
as  fatal  to  the  monarch  as  it  was  discreditable  to  the  minister. 
It  was  accomplished  by  a  mijtturc  of  secrecy  and  violence.  It 
w.is  <lrfcnd(d  liy  subterfuges.  By  the  dis|>asMonate  judgment 
of  history  it  has  been  universally  condcrnned.  Its  immediate 
effect  was  to  destroy  the  Anglii-l'rL-iRli  alliance,  and  to  throw 
Guizot  into  closer  relations  with  the  reactionary  policy  of 
Metternich  and  the  Northern  courts. 

The  liistory  of  Guizot's  administration,  the  longest  and  the 
last  which  eadsted  under  the  constitutional  monaidiy  of  Fkance, 
bears  the  aUuqp  of  the  great  qualities  and  the  great  delects  of  his 
political  character,  for  he  was  throughout  the  naster^irit  of 
that  government.  His  first  object  was  to  unite  and  discipline 
the  conservative  party,  which  had  been  broken  up  by  previous 
dissensions  and  ministerial  changes.  I:i  ( his  hu  c  luircly  succeeded 
by  his  courage  and  eloquence  as  a  parliamcnlary  leaiier,  and  by 
the  use  of  all  those  means  of  influence  which  France  luu  Idjerally 
supplies  to  a  doiiiinatit  minister.  No  one  ever  dr)ul|^ed  the 
|)u:il_\  at;d  disiutcresteilness  ol  Gin/ot's  own  conduct.  Me 
despised  money;  he  lived  and  died  poor;  and  though  he 
encouraged  the  fever  of  money-getting  in  the  French  nation,  his 
own  habits  retained  their  primitive  simplicity.  But  he  did  not 
disdain  to  use  in  others  the  bster  psssiCOB  fniD  which  he  was 
himself  free.  Some  of  his  instfueaenta  were  mean;  he  employed 
them  to  deal  with  meanness  after  its  kind.  GtOH  abuses  and 
breaches  of  trust  cane  to  If^  even  In  the  ranks  «( the  fovem* 
mcnt,  and  under  an  tneomiptible  minister  the  admhiistiatloD 
ua.s  deuouticed  as  corrupt.  FJict  uli  d/wm  liKfff  Ib  a  proposition 
asi  faJac  ill  polilica  as  it  is  in  divinity. 

Of  his  parliamentary  eloquence  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly.  It  was  terse,  ait?tprc,  demonstrative  and  rcimmanding, 
— ;iot  [icrsiiafiw,  not  humorous,  seidom  adorned,  but  condensed 
with  the  force  of  a  supreme  aulhonty  in  the  fewest  words.  He 
was  essentially  a  ministerial  speaker,  far  more  powerful  in 
defence  than  in  opposi'ion.  IJkr  Piit  he  was  the  type  of 
authority  and  resistance,  unm<tveil  by  the  brilliant  charges, 
the  wit,  the  giijety,  the  may  and  the  discursive  power  of  bis 
great  rival.  Nor  wis  he  less  a  master  of  parliamentary  tactics 
and  of  those  sudden  changes  and  movements  fn  debate  which, 
as  In  a  battle,  sometimes  change  the  fortune  of  the  day.  His 
confidenie  in  hin:self,  and  in  the  majority  of  tfie  cJ'.aniber  wliicli 
he  had  moulded  10  his  will,  was  uiilxumdcd;  aiid  lor.g  succeis 
and  the  habit  of  authority  led  hini  to  forget  that  in  a  country 
like  France  there  was  a  people  outside  the  chamber  elected  by 
a  small  constituency  to  whidi  the  mhilster  and  the  king  himself 
were  licid  responsible. 

A  gnvemment  based  on  the  principle  of  resistance  and  re- 
pression and  marked  by  dread  and  distrust  of  popular  power, 
a  system  of  diplomacy  vdikfa  sought  to  revive  the  traditions  of 
the  old  Fhmch  monardiy,  a  sovereign  who  largely  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  oonstkntional  power  and  whose  obstinacy  augmented 
with  yeoiB,  a  minister  who,  thou^  far  removed  from  the  servility 


oi  the  courtier,  was  too  obsequious  to  the  personal  influence  of 
the  king,  were  all  singularly  at  Vtttfance  with  the  promises  of  the 
Revolution  of  July,  and  they  narrowed  the  poUcy  theadminis- 
tration.  Guizot's  view  of  politics  was  csseoti^ly  historical 
and  philoaophical.  His  tastes  and  his  acquieanents  gave  him 
little  insight  into  the  practical  business  of  anminhtTativc  govern- 
ment. Of  finance  he  knew  nothing;  trade  and  commerce  were 
strange  to  him;  military  and  naval  affairs  were  unfamiliar  to 
him;  all  these  subjects  he  (U/ih  with  by  second  hand  through 
his  friends,  P.  S.  Dumon  (1797-1870),  Charles  Marie  Tanncguy, 
Comtc  DuchAtel  (1803-1867),  or  Mr.rshal  Bugeaud.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  few  measures  of  practical  improvement  were 
carried  by  his  ad.-ninistraiion.  Still  less  did  the  government 
lend  an  car  to  the  cry  for  parliamentary  reform.  On  this  subject 
the  king's  prejudices  were  insurmountable,  and  his  ministers 
bad  the  weakness  to  give  way  to  them.  It  was  impossible  to 
defend  a  system  which  confined  the  suffrage  to  soo^eoo  citlsens, 
and  returned  a  chamber  of  whom  half  were  placemen.  Nothing 
would  have  been  Msier  than  to  strengthen  the  conservative 
party  by  attaching  the  suffrage  to  the  possession  of  land  in 
France,  but  blank  resistance  was  the  sole  answer  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  just  and  mc]<lcratc  demands  of  the  opjiosition. 
Warning  after  warning  was  addressed  to  ihem  in  vain  by  iiiemis 
and  by  foes  alike;  and  they  remained  profot:ndl>'  unconscious 
of  their  danger  till  the  moment  whfn  it  overwhelmed  them. 
Strange  to  say,  Guizot  never  acknowledged  either  at  the  time 
or  to  Im  dying  day  the  nature  01  this  error;  and  he  speaks  of 
himself  in  his  memoirs  as  the  much-enduring  champion  of  liberal 
government  and  constitutional  law.  He  utterly  fails  to  perceive 
that  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the  liberal  destinies  of  France  and 
a  less  intense  oooSdenoe  in  ih  own  MpedSc  theoiy  might  have 
preserved  the  constitutional  mooaichy  and  averted  a  vast  series 
of  calamities,  which  were  in  the  end  fatal  to  every  principle 
he  most  cherished.  But  with  the  stubborn  conviction  of 
.ti'^lutc  truth  be  daiintlcsaily  adhered  to  hni  own  doctrines  to 
t  he  end. 

The  last  scene  of  h's  [lolilieal  life  was  singularly  characteristic 
of  bis  inf!e.tiblc  atihereiice  10  a  lost  cause.  In  thf  afternoon  of 
the  J  jrd  of  February  1848  the  king  surnmoned  his  minister 
ironi  the  chamber,  which  was  then  sitting,  ami  iiu'ormcd  him 
that  the  aspect  of  Paris  and  the  country  durirsg  the  banquet 
agitation  for  reform,  and  the  alarm  and  division  of  opinion  in 
the  royal  family,  led  him  to  doubt  whether  he  could  retain  Ul 
ministiy.  That  doubt,  replied  Guisot,  is  decisive  of  the  question, 
and  instantly  resigned,  returning  to  the  chambcronlytoannounee 
that  the  administration  was  at  an  end  and  that  Mol£  had  been 
sent  for  by  the  king.  Moli  failed  in  the  at  tempt  to  form  a  govern- 
ment, and  between  nu'dnii^bl  ant!  oiu-  in  the  morning  t"ii.;i/nt, 
who  liad  accori.Iif.g  to  his  cubtum  retired  early  to  rest,  was  again 
sent  for  to  the  Tuileries.  The  king  asked  his  advice.  "  Wc  arc 
no  longer  the  ministers  of  your  Majesty,"  replied  Guizot;  "it 
rests  with  others  to  deciiie  on  the  course  to  be  pursued.  But 
one  thing  appears  to  be  evident:  this  street  riot  must  be  put 
down;  these  barricades  must  be  taken;  and  for  this  purpose 
my  opinion  is  that  Marshal  Bugeaud  should  be  invested  with  full 
power,  and  ordered  to  take  the  necessary  military  measures,  atid 
as  your  Majesty  has  at  this  moment  no  minister,  I  am  ready  to 
draw  up  and  countersign  such  an  order."  Tbe  marshal,  who 
was  present,  undertook  the  task,  saying,  "I  have  never  been 
beaten  yet,  and  I  shall  not  begin  to-morrow.   The  barricades 

shall  be  tarried  befitre  d.iwn."  After  this  display  of  energy  the 
king  liesilattd,  and  suoa  added:  "  I  ought  to  ttU  you  thai  M. 
Thiers  and  his  friends  are  in  the  next  room  forming  a  govern- 
ment!" Upon  this  Cui?,ot  rejoined,  "  Then  it  rest?  with  them 
todo  what  they  think  lit."  and  left  the  palace.  Thiers  and 
Banot  dccii'.cd  to  withdraw  the  troops.  The  king  and  Guizot 
next  met  ,it  Claremont.  This  was  the  most  perilous  conjuncture 
of  Guizot's  life,  but  fortunately  he  found  a  safe  refuge  in  Paris 
for  some  days  in  the  lodging  of  a  humble  miniature  painter 
whom  be  had  befriended,  and  shortly  afterwards  effected  his 
escape  across  the  Belgian  frontier  and  thence  to  London,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  3rd  of  Ifarch.  Kb  moUier  and  danghtcts 
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had  preceded  him,  and  he  wa;;  rtpcLxlily  iottalled  in  a  modest 
babitetioii  in  Peiham  Crescent,  Uromptao. 

1^  wdcty  of  Englaad,  though  many  pcnoos  disapproved 
of  much  of  hit  recent  poUqr,  iteeived  the  fallen  aUtcsman  with 
aa  BHieh  dirtfactton  and  respect  as  thqr  bad  shown  eight  yean 
befon  to  the  hiiif*s  amhaandor.  Soaia  of  nooey  wcne  pfaned 
at  his  disposal,  which  he  declined.  A  praleiaonhip  at  Oxford 
was  spoken  of,  which  he  was  unable  to  accept.  He  stayed  in 
England  uboLit  a  yenr,  ijcvoting  himself  again  to  history.  He 
publislied  two  more  volumes  on  the  English  revolution,  and  in 
1854  his  Histi'tre  de  !<i  rfpublujue  d' Angle Irrrc  rt  dr  Cromu'rll 
(7  vols.,  lS$4),  then  his  IliUoire  du  pmicctoral  dr  Cromwi-i!  el 
lilt  ritablissement  des  Stimrls  {3  vol.',-,  iS.s')).  Ho  also  [luljh'shccl 
an  essay  on  Peel,  and  amid  many  essays  on  rcligiun,  during  ilic 
ten  years  18 58- 1868,  appeared  the  extensive  Mimoires  pour 
servir  A  fUsloin  dt  mm  temps,  in  nine  volumes.  His  speeches 
were  iododed  in  t96s  In  his  Hittttr*  parkmeiaalrt  it  l»  Prauee 
(S  vols,  fli  padiataeBtaiy  speeches,  *863). 

Gttkot  swvivedthe  fellof  the  monarchy  and  the  govemment 
he  had  served  twenty-sii  years.  He  psMfd  almip^  from  the 
condition  of  one  of  the  moat  powerful  and  active  statesmen  in 
Europe  to  the  condition  of  a  philosophical  and  p.ilriotic  spectator 
of  human  affairs.  He  was  aware  that  the  link  between  himself 
and  public  life  was  broken  for  ever;  and  he  never  made  the 
slightest  attempt  tu  renew  it.  He  was  of  no  party,  3  mcmhcr 
of  no  poli!i(";il  Ixxly;  no  murmur  of  disapjioiiitcd  :iml)iliun,  no 
language  of  asperity,  ever  passed  his  lips;  it  seemed  as  if  the 
fever  of  oratorical  debate  and  ministerial  power  had  passed  from 
him  and  left  him  a  greater  man  than  he  had  been  before,  in  the 
puisuft  of  letters,  in  the  conversation  of  his  friends,  and  as  bead 
of  the  patriarchal  drde  of  those  lie  loved.  The  greater  part  of 
the  year  he  spent  at  hu  restdenoe  at  Val  Shfher,  an  Augustine 
monastery  near  Lisieux  in  Normandy,  which  had  been  sold  at 
thetimeof  thcfirst  Revolution.  Histwo  daughters,  who  married 
two  desrcndant-  :  f  ili'  iiluslrious  Dutch  family  <if  Dc  WiCt, 
50  congenial  in  t.iuh  .ind  manners  to  the  Huj^uenots  of  France, 
kept  his  house.  One  of  hi.s  .s.or.s-in-la\v  farmed  the  estate.  And 
here  C.uizot  devoted  his  later  years  \sith  undiriiini-shed  ettcrgy 
to  literary  laliour.  which  was  in  fact  liis  chief  means  of  suLisistence. 
Proud,  independent,  simple  and  contented  he  remained  to  the 
last;  and  these  years  of  retirement  were  perhaps  the  happiest 
and  most  serene  portion  of  his  life. 

Two  institutions  may  be  said  even  under  the  second  empire 
to  have  vetained  their  freedom — the  Institute  of  Frsnoe  and  the 
PratestaatConsiBtoiry.  labothof  tbeseGuisotcontintisdtothe 
last  to  take  an  active  part  He  was  a  member  of  three  of  the  five 
academics  Into  which  the  Institute  of  France  is  divided.  The 

.\cademy  of  Moral  and  Political  Science  oweil  its  resLoratiori 
to  him,  and  he  became  in  iS^j  one  of  its  lirsl  a!>.socia!es.  The 
.\cadcmy  of  Inscriptions  and  Bellc-s  Leltreji  elected  him  in  i8<^ 
as  the  successor  to  M.  Dacier;  and  in  iSi,6  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  the  highest  literary  distinction 
of  the  country.  In  these  learned  bodies  Guizot  continued  (or 
Dearly  forty  years  to  take  a  lively  interest  and  to  exercise  a 
powerful  infiiience.  He  was  the  jealous  champion  of  their 
independeoce.  His  voice  had  the  greatest  weight  in  the  choice 
of  new  csndidatet;  the  yoaagcr  genecation  of  Fnadt  wiiteis 
never  looiksd  ia  viin  to  hks  for  aMOungcnent;  aod  hii  oonsUat 
aim  was  to  maiatalw  the  ^geity  and  pwity  of  the  pntoaton 
of  letters. 

In  the  consistory  of  the  Protestant  church  in  Paris  Guizot 
exercised  a  similar  influence.  His  early  cduwition  and  his 
experience  of  life  conspired  to  siren^ithcn  the  coriviciions  of  a 
religious  temperament,  ide  remained  throuj;h  life  a  firm  believer 
in  the  truths  of  revelutioii,  and  a  volume  of  M cdil'^iiims  on  the 
Christian  Rdigion  was  one  of  his  latest  works.  But  though 
he  adhered  inflexibly  to  the  church  of  his  fathers  and  combated 
the  rationalist  tendencies  of  the  age,  which  seemed  to  threaten 
it  with  destruction,  he  retained  not  a  tinge  of  the  intolerance  or 
a^ietity  of  the  Cahdnistic  creed.  He  rcapecud  in  the  Ourch  of 
Xoate  the  Csttb  of  the  naiority  of  his  oouatryraea;  and  the 
writings  of  the  great  Catholk  prelates,  Bossuet  and  Boardahme, 
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were  as  familiar  and  as  dear  to  him  as  those  of  bis  own  persuasion, 
and  wereoonmiaiilyiisedbyblmintbedai^cuacisesof  fsmi^ 
worship. 

In  these  literary  pursuits  and  in  theretbcmentof  Val  Richer 
years  passed  smoothly  and  rapidly  away;  and  «s  Us  gHMd- 
chOdren  grewup  amuad  him,  he  b^gan  to  4firect  thefr  attention 
to  the  li^ty  of  their  country.  From  tliete  lessons  sprang  his 
last  and  not  his  least  worl,  the  Histoirt  de  Franet  racontie  A  mn 
petits  enfants,  for  although  this  publication  assumed  a  popular 
form,  it  is  not  less  complete  and  profound  than  it  is  simple  and 
attractive.  The  history  came  down  to  [;.Sq,  and  was  continued 
to  1^70  hy  his  daughter  Madame  Guizot  de  Win  iiom  her 
father's  notes. 

Down  to  the  summer  of  1874  Guizot's  mental  vigour  and 
a<  ti\  i;y  were  unimpaired.  His  frame,  temperate  in  all  things, 
was  biesKd  with  a  singular  immtuity  faom  infirmity  and  disease; 
hut  the  vital  power  etted  away,  aad  be  pssaed  gnttly  away  on 
tbe  isth  of  September  1874,  ledtbif  now  and  then  a  T«se  of 
Comeille  or  a  teit  of  Scripture. 

Bibliography. — See  his  own  Mimohtspour  srrvir  i  I'histmre  de 
mon  temps  (8  vols.,  1 858- 1861 ) ;  LeHr«s  ifc  Jf.  Guisot  d  sa  famUle  el  i 
ses  amis  (iRR.j) ;  ('.  A.  Sainte-Beuvc,  Causertri  du  luniii  (vol.  i.,  1857) 
and  Xot4te'jux  Lundis  (vols.  i.  and  ix..  ii463  1S72J;  E.  Schcrcr, 
£lu4es  criiiques  sur  la  litUrature  cuRiemfioratne  (vol.  iv.,  1673); 
Mme  de  Witt,  Cuitot  dans  sa  famiiU  (1880):  Jules  Simon,  Tmm, 
CuMslifJMMKntlfiSSs);  E.  Faguet,  PoiHimteselmoratiiUsou  XIX* 
sitcl*  (1891);  G.  Bardoux.  Guisol  (1894)  'he  series  of  "Lee 
Grands  EcriN-ains  fran^is  " ;  Maurice  Guizot,  Les  Annies  de  retraUl 
de  M.  Guizot  (1901);  and  for  a  long  list  of  books  and  .irrirles  on 
Guizot  in  periodicals  see  H  P.  Thicme,  Guide  bilhofTaphusue  <le  la 
UU^ature  francaise  de  1800  A  tgo6  (s.v.  Guizot,  Paris,  I<>07).  For  a 
notice  of  his  first  wife  see  C.  A.  Sainte-Beove,  PortrmU  it  femmes 
(18B4),  and  Ch.  dc  lUmnaat,  CriUgfUt  tt  ttstits  tiUMns  (vol.  ii., 
i«47).  (H.  R,!  I.  T.  &♦) 

GUJARAT  or  CuzSKAT,  a  region  of  Tndfa,  in  the  Bombay 
Presideiuy.  In  the  widest  sor.sc  of  the  n.imc  it  includes  the 
whole  of  iiie  country  where  the  Guj;>.r,ai  l.ingii^.gc  is  spoken, 
i.e.  the  northern  districts  and  st.^tcs  of  the  Presidency  from 
Palanpur  to  Daniaun,  with  Kalhiaw.u  an«l  Culch.  But  it  is 
more  properly  coiilir.cd  to  the  country  north  of  the  Ncrbudda 
and  east  of  the  Rann  of  Cucch  and  Kathtawar.  In  this  sense 
it  has  an  area  of  79,071  sq.  m.,  with  a  population  in  1901  of 
4,708,504.  It  includes  the  states  distributed  among  the  agencies 
of  Palanpur,  Mahi  Kantha,  Rewa  Kantha  and  Cambay,  with 
most  of  Baroda  and  tbe  British  districts  of  Ahmedabad,  Kaiia» 
Panch  Mabab  and  Broach.  Less  than  one-fonrth  is  BritiA 
territory.  Tbe  regioB  takca  Its  name  ham  the  fSujais,  a  tribe 
who  passed  into  India  from  tbe  north-west,  established  a  kingdom 

^i:  M.I '■mtaiia,  and  spread  south  In  A.D.  400-600.  The  ancient 
lli.jiu  capital  was  .'\nhilvada;  the  Mahommcdan  dynasty, 
which  ruled  from  1396  to  1572,  founded  .'Vhmedahad,  whi{  h  is 
still  the  largest  city;  but  Gujarat  owed  much  of  its  historical 
inifMirtancc  to  the  seaports  of  Broach,  Cambay  .ind  Surat. 
Its  fertile  plain,  with  a  regular  rainfall  and  numerous  rivers, 
has  caused  it  to  be  styled  the  "  garden  of  India."  It  suffered, 
however,  severely  from  the  famine  of  1899-1901.  For  an 
account  of  the  history,  geeigraphy.  &c.,  of  Gujarat  seethe 
artides  00  tbe  various  states  and  districts.  Gujarat  gives  its 
name  to  the  vcmacidar  of  Dwdiem  Bombay,  vb.  Gt^arati, 
one  of  the  three  peat  kaga^sa  of  that  IVesidenqf,  spdcen  by 
more  than  9  raffllons.  It  has  an  ancient  literature  and  a  peculiar 
character.  .\s  the  lanRiiagc  of  the  Parsis  it  is  prominent  in  the 
Bombay  press;  and  it  is  also  the  commercial  language  of 
Bombay  city,  which  Lies  outside  the  territorial  area  of  Gujarat. 

See  J.  Campbell,  iliilory  of  Gujarat  (Bombay,  1896};  Sir  E.  C. 
Bayley,  The  Muhammedan  Kimtlmm  af  G^iant  (i8M)i  A  K. 
Forbes,  Ras  Mala  (1856). 

GUJARATI  and  RAJASTHANI.  the  names  of  two  members 
of  the  western  sub-group  of  the  liuermediatc  Group  01  Iniio- 
Aryan  languages  {q.v.).  The  remaining  mc  mberofthissub-group 
is  Panjabi  or  Ponjabi  (see  Hini>ostani).  In  1901  the  speakers 
of  those  now  dealt  with  numbered:  Gu^Jrati,  9,439,925,  and 
Rajasthani,  to,9i7,nS'  Thetwoiangaagesate cloedy  connected 
and  might  ahnest  be  termed  OMlblects  of  tbe  same  form  of 
speech.  Xoflethertbeyoocnpyanakaostsquaiebloekofomtttry, 
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some  400  m.  broad,  reaching  from  near  Agra  and  Delhi  on  the 
river  Jumna  to  the  Arabian  Sea.  Gujarau  (properly  GujarJH)  is 
spoken  in  Gujarat,  the  northern  maritime  pro\nncc  of  the  Bombay 
PreaideOQr,  and  aJao  in  Baroda  and  the  native  states  adjoining. 
Rajaathanl  Cpropeily  J&^MtUbif,  from  "  Rdjasthdn,"  the  native 
■uune  for  Rajputana)  is  spokeii  in  Rajputana  and  tiie  adjoining 
part!  of  Central  India. 

In  the  anides  iNtm-ARVAN  Lancqaoes  and  TraxHT  tke 
history  of  the  earlier  stages  of  the  lado-Aryan  vernaculars  Is 
givc-n  at  Sfinu-  Irngth.  ll  is  there  shown  that,  from  the  most 
ancient  timis,  there  ssere  l«o  main  groups  of  ibcsc  forms  of 
spe.  i  h  one,  Ihc  language  of  the  Midlanrl,  spoken  in  the  eounlry 
near  the  (laiigetic  Doab,  and  the  oihrr,  the  so-called  "Outer 
Band,"  containing  the  Midland  on  thru-  sidct,  wesi.  north  aiul 
south.  The  country  to  the  west  and  south  west  of  the  Midland, 
in  which  this  outer  group  of  languages  was  spoken,  includerl 
tlie  modem  Punjab,  Rajputana  and  Gujarat.  In  process  of 
time  the  population  of  the  Midland  expanded  and  carried  its 
i^inpiay  to  its  new  homes.  It  occupied  the  eastern  and  central 
Punjab,  and  Uie  Brixed  (or  '^terawdiate  ")  language  which 
tlien  taut  up  became  the  nMdeni  Panjabi.  To  the  west  it 
apntd  &M»  Rajputana,  till  its  pngnas  was  stopped  by  the 
bidian  desert,  and  in  Rajputana  another  intennediate  langua^ 
took  rise  and  became  Raja.sthan!.  As  elsewhere  explained,  the 
language  wave  of  the  Midland  exercised  less  and  less  influence 
as  it  travrllrd  farther  from  its  home,  so  that,  while  in  eastern 
Rajpui.-sn.i  t  he  loLal  dialect  is  now  almost  a  pure  midland  speech, 
in  the  »c-Ht  there  are  many  evident  traces  of  the  old  outer 
language  sliU  surviving.  To  the  south-west  of  Rajputana  thire 
was  no  desert  to  stop  the  wave  of  Midland  expansion,  which 
therefore  rolled  on  unobstructed  into  Gujarat,  where  it  reached 
the  sea.  Here  the  $ur\'ivals  of  the  old  outer  language  are 
StroncerttiU.  The  old  outer  Prakrit  of  north  Gujarat  was  know]) 
as  "  Saura«trt/'  while  the  Prakrit  ai  the  Midland  invaden  was 
called  "  SamaslBl^'*  and  wo  nny  thtriioBB  dkBcnbe  OiqaFati 
u  betng  an  fanennediate  bngaagie  derived  (as  aspliAMd  In  the 
artides  Pbawt)  from  a  mixture  of  the  Apabhnunia  forms  of 
SaurS^tH  sod  SaurasCid,  in  which  the  latter  predominated. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  at  the  present  day,  Gujarati  breaks 
the  continuity  of  the  outer  hand  of  Indo-Aryan  liinKu^.gis. 
To  its  north  it  has  Simlhi  and  to  its  south  Maralhi,  l)olh  outer 
languages  with  whicli  it  has  only  a  slight  connexion.  On  the 
olbiT  hand,  on  the  ea.t  and  north  east  it  has  Kajasthani,  into 
which  it  merges  so  gradually  and  impef!  i  iMy  ihrt!  at  the 
conventional  l>or(k-rdinc,  in  the  slate  of  Palanpur.  the  inhabitants 
of  Rajputana  say  that  the  local  dialect  is  a  form  of  Gujarati, 
while  the  inhabitants  of  Gujarat  say  that  it  is  Rajasthani. 

<  iujaraii  has  no  important  local  dialects,  but  there  is  consider- 
able variation  in  the  speeches  of  diScrcnt  rlsiwrs  of  the  com- 
f  ■Miiini  Panecs  and  Muswilmans  (lAatiie  latter 

tise  tlie  hagtiaie— <la  a  rule  the  Oujaimt  MuMihnans 
speak  Sndostanl)  have  some  striking  pecuBaritiea  of  pronuncia- 
tion, the  most  noticeable  of  which  is  the  disregard  by  the  latter 
of  the  distinction  between  cerebral  and  dental  letters.  The 
iineducav-d  Hindus  do  t>ot  pronounce  the  langu.ige  in  the  same 
v.-.iy  a.s  their  betters,  and  this  >  jiiTcreiu  c  is  accentii.ited  in  norlhein 
Gujarat,  where  the  lower  .  lasses  sulistitule  i  for  ;,  r  for  k,  ch  for 
kli,  s  for  f  and  rli,  h  lor  s,  .uid  dro[)  /;  as  reaciily  as  any  cockney. 
There  is  aL-io  (as  in  the  ease  of  the  Mussulmans)  a  tendency  to 
confuse  cerebral  and  dentai  consonants  tc  substitute  r  for  d  ^'^'f 
/,  to  double  medial  consonants,  and  to  pronounce  the  letter 
4  as  &,  something  like  the  <i  in  "  all."  The  Bhils  of  the  hills 
esst  of  Gujarat  also  speak  a  rude  Gujarati,  with  special  dialectic 
peculiarities  of  tlteir  own,  probably  due  to  tlie  faa  that  the 
tribes  axe  of  Dravidian  origin.  -These  BUI  pecnUarities  are 
further  mixed  with  conaptiwiB  of  Mniathi  idioms  in  Nimar 
and  Kbandesh,  when  we  l»Te  abnoat  a  new  language. 

R&jasthani  has  numerous  dialects,  each  state  ckiiming  one 
or  more  of  its  own.  Thus,  in  the  state  of  Jaipur  there  have  been 
catalogued  no  less  than   ten  dialetls  amor.n  ahoul    l.'  SS.ooo 

people.  All  Rajasthani  dialects  can,  however,  be  easily  classed 
^  four  well-defined  groups,  a  north-eastern,  a  soutbem,  a 


western  and  an  east -central.  The  north-eastern  (MSwat!)  is 
that  form  of  Rajasthani  whicii  is  merging  into  the  Western 
Hindi  of  the  Midland.  It  is  a  mixed  form  of  speech,  and  need 
not  detain  us  further.  Similarly,  the  southern  (Malvi)  is  much 
mixed  with  the  neighbouring  BundElI  form  of  Western  Hind!. 
The  awstem  (Mirwft|f)  spoken  in  Marwar  and  its  neighbourhood, 
and  the  east-<entral  Odpoil)  spoken  in  Jaipur  and  its  ndghbour- 
bood,  may  betakenaat&^lypbalKa^utlianldtelects.  In  the 
following  paragraphs  we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to 
Gujarati,  M.arwari  and  Jaipuri. 

We  know  more  about  the  ancient  history  of  Gujarati  than  we 
do  alM)ut  that  of  any  other  Indn-.\ryan  language.  The  one 
native  grammar  of  .\pabhraiiisa  Prakrit  which  we  pos.'u-ss  in  a 
printed  edition,  was  written  by  Hcmacandra  (lith  century  a  d.!. 
who  lived  in  what  is  now  north  Gujarat,  and  who  naturally 
described  most  fully  the  particular  vernacular  with  which  he  was 
personally  familiar.  It  was  known  as  the  Nagara  Apabhramsa. 
closely  connected  (as  above  explained)  with  Sauraseni,  and  was 
so  named  after  the  Nagara  Brahmans  of  the  locality.  These 
men  carried  on  the  tradition  of  learning  inherited  from  Hema> 
candra,  and  we  see  Gujarati  ahnoat  in  the  act  of  taking  birth 
in  a  wodi  called  the  JfmJtowiMlaiwifiWfhr,  written  by  one 
of  them  only  two  hundred  yma  alter  Ma  death.  Fomul 
Gujarati  literature  is  said  to  oonmence  with  the  poet  Narsingh 
MSll  in  the  15th  century.  Rijasthani  literature  has  received 
but  sm.ill  attention  from  European  or  native  scholars,  and  we 
are  as  yet  unable  to  say  how  far  hack  the  language  goes. 

Both  Gujarati  an<!  Rajasthani  are  usually  wrilten  in  current 
serip's  reln:eil  to  ;hi:  wtl!  known  N;lgan  ali»I:.il>et  I'see  S,\.NSj,Kir). 
The  form  employed  in  Rajputana  is  known  all  over  northern 
In<)ia  as  the  "  MahajanI  "  alphabet,  hcvag  used  by  bankers  or 
Mohajant,  most  of  whom  arc  Marwaris.  It  is  noteworthy  as 
possessing  two  distitict  characters  I'or  d  !i'>d  r.  The  Gujarati 
character  closely  resembles  the  KaithI  character  of  noithem 
India  (see  BtaaitO.  The  Nigail  (Aanctcr  Is  also  friedy  used  in 
Rajputana,  and  to  a  kas  eitedt  fai  (kjant,  wiwve  it  Is  employed 
by  the  Nagara  Biahuans,'  «^  dtha  that  tbetr  tribe  has  given 
the  alphabet  its  name. 

In  the  following  description  of  the  main  features  of  our  two 
langusges,  the  reader  is  presumed  to  be  familiar  witli  the  leading 
facts  stated  in  the  articles  Inuo-.\kyan  Lancwaoks  and 
Prakrit.  The  acUde  HiMDoaAia  may  also  be  penned  with 

advantage.  » 

(.Mibreviations.  Skr. -^fianskrif.  Pr.  =  Prakrit.  .Ap.=Apabh* 
rartiia.    G.  ••Gujarflti.    R.  =  Rfijasthitni.    H.  =  IlinddstanL) 

VocabtUary. — The  vr>cabular>-  <jf  both  Gujarat  .iitd  Rajasthani  is 
very  free  from  lalsama  words.  The  grcAt  man*  of  bodi  vocsibularieB 
is  tadbhava  (sec  Inu<>-.\rva.n  I.,-,N(;<ia(;es).  Kaiputana  was  from 
an  early  jx-rlfKi  brought  into  cl<i^-  contact  with  the  .Mo>;iil  i  nun  at 
.-\prn  and  De  lhi,  and  cvrn  in  ihr  \  T,t\\  n  ndirv  A.r>.  nfTii  -nl  i)<ii  umciits 
ol  the  R.ijpiil  princes  (  I hilt  ;iinrd  niiiriN  Nnrrnwr-il  IVr'^i.in  and  i\raliic 
words,  l.'iujarati,  under  the  influence  ol  the  iearncd  Nagara  Brah- 
mans, has  perhaps  more  tiiMtna  worda  than  Rajaathaai,  but  their 
enipl'iymrni  is  not  f\ccssivc.  On  the  other  muld,  Plaraecs  and 
M  li^' iiliii^oi'^  t-miiloy  P<  r^ian  and  .Arable  words  with  great  freedoin; 
while,  oivina  to  its  maritime  ronnexions.  the  Lmguage  has  also 
b.  irrowed  (Kea.■^ional  woriU  from  other  fwrts  of  ,'\sia  and  from  Europe. 
I  liis  it  >iK.-i  iidly  marked  in  the  strannc  dialeet  oi  the  Kathiauar 
b-  latmen  who  tra\  el  all  over  the  world  a»  bsrars  on  the  great  steam- 
ships. Their  language  is  a  mixture  of  Hindo»tani  and  Gujarati 
with  a  heterogeni-ous  vt)pabulary. 

Photulia. — With  a  few  exceptions  to  bo  mentioned  bctev,  the 
sound-system  of  the  two  languages  \*,  the  siime  as  that  of  Sanskrit, 
and  is  n  pri  -<-nti-d  in  (In-  >.;ime  m.uiner  in  the  Roman  character 
I  ■irij  Sav-kr[I  I.  The  simplest  methinl  for  considering  the  subject 
in  regard  to  ( >ujarati  is  to  romiiare  it  with  the  phnnetical  system  of 
HiiKKNtani  iq*,).  As  a  rule,  Raja«th«it>  cloaely  follow*  Gujarati 
and  need  not  be  referred  to  except  in  special  caaa.  G.  invariably 
simplifies  i  mnli.d  Pr.  doul  li  entwinant,  lengtheni'.iE  the  preceding 
\owi  l  ill  I  ■■:,,[-  n-.ii '1  I'liti-  Mr.  iMrc.k:jai_iam,  .An.  makkhanu, 
II.  miiki-hnn.  Inn  < mflthiK:.  linttiT.  In  H.  this  rule  is  m  nerally 
o)iv-rvi-d,  lint  in  t>  i'.  is  universal,  while,  on  the  other  lumd  in 
i'anjabi  (he  double  consonant  is  never  simplified,  but  is  retained  as 
in  Ap.  in  G.  (and  aaai)etimes  in  fL)  when  a  i»  followed  by  k  it  i» 
changed  to  f.  as  in  H,  shckr,  G.  Mfr.  a  city.  in  other  outer 
lam;u,-n:e«  H  ni  nnrl  ni'  are  usually  renre^ientcd  bv  a  «hr-rt  r  ti> 
A  Isoundcd  like  the  u  in  "all  "t  respeel ively.  Thus  II.  btiilhti  (1 
btfko,  *eated;  H.  caulH,  G.  c<UA«  i*rnien  cdiM),  fourth,  in  R. 
tbts  •  is  often  further  wealoeiii^  to  the  sound  o|  a  in  V  man,"  a.  cfaaipr 
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which  iii  also  common  in  Bengali.  Many  words  which  have  •  in  H. 
have  a  in  <"..  and  R.,  thus,  H.  likhf,  Ct.  lakhf.  ho  writes;  H.  din, 
t ..  and  k.  dan,  n  d.iy.  SimilarK  » i-  h;ivc  .j  for  w.  as  in  II.  turn,  G.,  R. 
tame,  you.  In  colkiquiaJ  G.  d  often  becomes  <z.  and  I  becomes  i ;  thus, 
MmI  for  pavi,  water:  "•i'if  lor  MMtt  I  ilnO  ttfike.  As  in  most 
liido- Aryan  vemacnlara  an  a  after  an  accented  wHaMe  is  very  li^h  t  ly 
pronounced,  ami  U  here  rv()resenf«l  by  a  small*  above  the  line. 

The  Wdic  cerebral  land  the  cerebral  (i  arc  very  common  as  medial 
letters  in  Ixith  CI.  and  R.  {Iioth  heinp  unknown  to  literary  H.) 
The  rule  i.^.  .is  cisicwhere  in  wi-t<  rn  and  southern  ini  "" 
and  outer  Ianguage»,  that  when  n  and  /  represent 
a  double  (or  mi)  or  a  douUeiVin  Pr.  th^aredental, 
but  when  they  reprewnt  linsie  medial  letteta  tfiey  are 
nttebralized.  Thu«  Ap.  m(I(mS.  G.  sihiU,  gold;  Ap. 
fihinja,  C.  fhiinn,  dense;  Ap.  eallai,  G.  etU,  he  Roes; 
Ap.  ctihi.  (■.  ritif,  he  moves.  In  northern  C.  and  in 
siiiue  (.i^tc  dialects  denial  and  rerebnd  letters  arc 
absolutely  uiterchangeahle,  as  In  lidM'dO  or  dahd46,  a 
day:  M  thou :  didU  or  di^M.  given.  In G. «ad  R. 
medial  4  \»  pronounced  aa  a  rou|^  cerebral  r.  and  ia 
rhi-n  so  transcribed.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  Marwari 
alphabet  there  arc  neiually  distinct  letters  for  these  two 
sounds.  In  colloquial  G.  c  and  ch  are  pronouncwl  s, 
especially  in  the  north,  a.s  in  pis  for  pdr,  five;  pusyo 
for  puch'yd,  he  a.tked.  Similarly,  in  the  north,  f  andVA 
tocoan  a^  aa  fa  al^  ioriMA  a  tarn,  ia  lome  iocalitfta 
jau  ill  Mantlii)  wc  have  Ir  and  dk  for  these  aounds,  as 
tn  TwHar  (name  of  a  tnct  of  country)  for  Cardiar.  On 
the  other  hand,  k,  M  and  g,  es|>ectalty  when  prcccde<l  or 
follo\ve<l  hy  i,  t  or  y,  become  in  the  north  c,  ch  and  j 
rr  i;ni  li-.  cly ;  thus,  dicrii  for  dik'rfl,  a  son;  chelar  (or 
khelar,  a  hcldj  Idjyd  for  l&iyo,  becun.  A  »imilar  change 
if  foand  ia  dialectic  Maraihi,  am)  is,  of  oounc,  one  of 
the  eommonplaces  of  the  philology  of  the  Romance 
langiiagcs.  The  sibilants  s  and  /  are  ot^loquially  pro- 
nounced h  (as  in  several  outer  langu;^es),  especially  in  the 
north.  Thus  deh  for  def,  a  country ;  hu  for.fiS.  what ;  ham*- 
jdvyo  for  mm'jiivyi'i,  he  e.xplainca.  .•Vn  oritjinal  aspinile 
IS,  however,  often  dropped,  as  in  'A  for  AS,  1 ;  'lUi  for 
iWMt  on  the  hand.  Standard  O.  is  at  the  same  time 
f<wd  of  pronouncing  an  k  where  it  is  not  written,  as  in 
am2,  we,  pronounretl  akmi.  In  other  respects  both  C 
and  R.  efoselv  agrpe  in  their  phonetical  systems  with 
the  ApabhraiiiSa  fnrm  of  !Tnura>*nl  Prakrit  from  which 
the  Midland  languaje  is  dcrisi-d. 

DffUtuiiin. — (jujar.iti  asrees  with  Marathi  (an  outer 
lanRuage)  as  against  Hindostani  in  retainlac  the 
neuter  gender  of  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit.  Moreover, 

the  neuter  cender  is  often  employed  to  indicate  living   

betnit!«  of  which  the  sex  is  uncertain,  as  in  the  case  of 

dilfru.  a  child.  Cnttipared  with  <//i"rt5,  a  son,  and  dik'ri.  a  daughter. 
In  K.  IJiiT'j  .in-  'jnl>"  ..^jicraihr  irist.incen  'jf  tl'.e  ririUer.  which  ^tow 
more  a.id  more  rare  .is  we  approach  the  Midland.  .Souna  in  both  G. 
and  R.  may  be  weak  or  strong  as  is  fully  explained  in  Hie  article 
Hindostani.  We  have  there  seen  that  the  strong  form  of  masculine 
nouns  in  Western  Hindi  geiKially  ends  in  au,  the  d  of  words  like 
the  Hindostani  (Adfd,  a  horse,  being  an  accident  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Hindostani  dialect  of  Western  Hindi  burrows  this  termination 
from  I'anjal'i.  G.  and  R.  follow  VVestem  Himii,  (nr  their  masi  uline 
Strang  forms  end  in  6.  Feminine  strong  forma  end  in  i  as  elsewhere 
NeiMec  Strong  forms  in  G.  end  in  fl,  (terived  as  follows:  SIcr,  mar- 
yoAam,  Ap.  iov^iaS,  G.  ioau,  gold.  A*  an  example  of  the  three 
genders  ot  the  same  word  we  may  take  G.  cMlfTfi  (maac.),  a  boy; 
ekflfn  (fcm.),  a  j;irl:  chok'rS  (ncut.),  a  child.  Long  forms  corre- 
spotiding  to  the  Lastern  Hindi  ghor'wd.  a  horse,  are  not  much  used, 
but  we  noi  iiilit<|iii'niK  ink  l  anoitier  l<in>;  form  made  by  sufiixin^ 
the  pleonastic  tcmitnatijn  4"  or  (<>  (fern.  <fi  ot  (f ;  G.  neiil.  ^ii  ur  (u) 
which  is  directly  deacended  from  the  Ap.  pleonastic  terminatUm 
4aU,^i,4aU.  We  come  across  this  most  often  in  R.,iriien>  it  is  used 
Gontcmptuously.  as  in  Tmruk'r^,  a  Turk. 

In  tJie  article  HrNDO-STANi  it  is  shown  that  all  the  oblique  cases  of 
each  number  in  Siinskrit  and  Prakrit  be<ame  nulte<l  down  in  the 
madern  lant;uayes  into  one  general  o'lliciiie  case,  wliii  h.  in  the  M;il- 
laad,  is  derived  in  the  sinf[ular  from  the  .Kp.  termination  -&ior-Jli{,und 
that. even  thia  haa  survived  only  ia  the  caae  of  ■ttsag  flMiailiiia 
Bouaa;  lh«s.  fUtS, obi.  la G. and  R. dib MattttmiaadoB 

has  also  survived,  but  for  all  nouns  as  the  case  sign  of  the  agent  and 
locative  cases.  The  general  oblique  case  is  the  same  as  the  nomina- 
tive, except  in  the  case  of  stmnn  masculine  and  neuter  nouns  in  0 
and  A  respectively,  where  i!  ernis  in  a.  n<il  r .  This  d-terminatioa  is 
characteristic  of  the  outer  bond  of  latiguages,  and  is  one  of  the  sur- 
vivals irinM^  niemd  to.  It  is  denvcd  frooi  tlw  Afiabhiaikla 
genitive  form  ia  -ate,  oorreaponding  to  the  Migadhl  Pr.  (aa  outer 
I'rakrit)  termination  -aha.  Thus.  G.  ckdk'rd,  a  son:  ckdk*ra,  a 
child;  obi.  iia^.l^Avd. 

In  G.  the  nominative  nisrl  iiliii<|ue  plural  for  all  muins  are  fnrnxHl 
by  adding  o  u>  the  nliliiiai-  iDnn  •-inKular  but  in  ilie  nmiter  ^ir'iHK 
forms  the  oblique  singular  is  nasalized.  The  real  plural  is  the  same 
in  fdnn  as  the  oblique  singiifair  in  tha  can  af  maacaKiMa,  and  aa  a 
 singular  in  tlw  caae  of  i 


7" 

other  modern  Indo-.\ryan  vernaculars,  and  the  added  d  is  a  further 
plural  termination  (making;  a  double  plural,  exactly  as  it  dws  in  the 
Ard.'i.un.'t^;,iiihi  Prakrit  puita-o,  sons.i  which  is  often  ilrijp|jed.  The 
nasalization  of  the  strong  neuter  plurals  is  inherited  from  .Ap.,  in 
which  the  neuter  nom.  CMural  of  such  nouns  ended  in  Hidl  In  K. 
the  nominative  plural  at  masculine  nouns  is  the  same  in  form  as  the 
oblique  case  singular,  and  the  oblique  plural  ends  in  S.  The  feminine 
has  a  both  in  the  noaunaiivc  and  in  th«  oblique  plural.  These  are 
aU^j^^mcd  ia  the  article  Hindostani.  We  tjitn  get  the  following 


Strong  Noun  Masc. — 
"  A  korte."     Sing.  .\om. 

Obi, 
Ag,-Loc, 
Plur,  .Vom. 
(Jbl. 
.■\K.-I-(x-. 
Slromj  .Noun  Neut. — 
"  CoU."         Sing.  Noni. 

Otil. 
Ag.-lxic. 
Plur.  Nom. 
Obi. 
•Ag.-Loc. 
Strong  Noun  Fcm. — 
"  A  mart."     Sing.  Nom. 

Obi. 
Ag,-Loc. 
Plur.  .Nom. 
Obi. 
Ag.-Loc, 
Weak  Noun  .Vlasc. or.N'eut. — 
"  A  house."    Sing.  Nom. 

ou. 

A(.-Loc. 
Plur.  Nom. 
Obi. 

Ag.-Loc. 
Weak  Noun  Fcm. — 
"  A  word."     Sing.  Nora. 

ObL 
Ag.-Loc 
Plur.  Nom. 
Obi. 
Ag.-Loc. 


ApaMicaihia. 

Gujamti. 

Rajaathaal. 

gidtdaoAa 

ghodaS 

^hodtidhH 

gltt'KjuahT 

ghfifd 

gkHi.  fK64ai 

gk«d4.d 

gkd4o 
gk64A 
SM<f»i 

ghdda 
gkoda 

gh64& 

sutti 

iwypnaAt 

sonnadf 

sanniidhd 

jM 

s6n3-0 
sdni-6-i 

ghoifid 

gkol/ittki 

gkttfiae 

f^hoiiiil-d 
ghoifttM 

gMiU 

ghddl-O 
gkodi-'> 
gko4'-o-i 

gkoifi 
gk&^i 

gk&n  ^ 

ghoilya 
ghodyi 
ghuiiyi 

gharu  (neut.) 

fianiAt 
tAordr 

gkartM  . 

gharaht 

gkar 

gkar 

gkare 

gkur-u 

gkar-0 

ghat^d-i 

ghar 

ghar 

gbarai 

ghar 

ghard 

gharS 

•MaM 

voUoMu 

vaUakl 

wit 
wU. 
wM 
vM-t 

hat 

hut 

bald 
bdlS 

The  general  oblique  case  can  be  employed  for  any 
nominative,  but.  in  unh  r  in  <leiine  the  meaning,  It  it 
add  postpoaitioas  as  in  iiindoetani.    These  are: 


taee|itth» 
lo 


Genitive, 

Dative, 

.Ablative. 

IjKutive. 

Guiatati  . 
Rajatthaai   .  . 

HO 

ne 

^W^^j  ^^09 

si 

mi 

The  suffix  n6  ot  the  genitive  believed  to  be  a  contractioo  of 
latfi,  which  b  found  in  old  Gujarati  poetry,  and  which,  under  the 
form  AiMj  in  Sanskrit  and  tatiau  in  .Apabhraiitsa,  mean  "  bdongiag 
to."  It  is  an  adjective,  and  agrees  in  gender,  number  and  case  with 
the  thine  possessed.  Thus,  rdj(i-no  dik'rii,  the  king's  son;  rSj&.ni 
dtk'ti,  the  king's  dauijhter;  ru/d-ml  that,  the  kinfj's  house:  n',,d-na 
dUfr^t-ni,  to  the  king  •  son  (n4  ia  iu  the  oblique  ca««  moacuUni:  to 
agnt  with  f^i*^  ghcri.  in  the  king  s  botMa.  The  n*  ajMl 

M  of  R.  are  shaihrly  treated,  but,  of  course,  have  iio  neuter.  The 
d.itlve  postpositions  are  simply  locatives  of  the  genitive  ones,  as  in 

ni.iilern  lixlo-Arvan  languages  (see  Hindustani).  Thi,  the  po.si- 
IK.i-itii)ri  of  the  ti.  ablative,  is  connectol  with  Ikateii,  to  Ix-,  nn-.  uf  ilir 
verijs  suli^tantivc  in  lliat  l.insij.i>?e.  I  he  ablative  sulTi\  ■•  m  I  i: 
thi»  way  in  many  modern  Inuo-Aryan  languages  {e.f.  lieiigab,  i|'.:.>. 
Ic  aiMUtt  HlBially  "  having  bean  aad  ia  to  ae  uniaMUely  icfemd 
to  dm  Saaalirit  root,  tthd,  stand.  The  derivation  of  the  othar 
postpositions  is  discussed  in  the  article  Hindostani. 

Strong  adjectives  agree  with  the  nouns  they  qualify  in  gender, 
number  and  case,  as  in  the  examples  of  the  genitive  .ilmve.  Weak 
adjectives  arc  immutable. 

Pronoun*  cioady  agree  with  those  found  in  Hiudo^taiii  lu  the 
table  oa  ioflowiai  pact  w>  ^va  the  Jim  tiro  personal  ptoaouns, 
and  the  demonstratlva  pmaoua  thia." 

Similarly  are  formed  the  remaining  pronouns,  vi2.  G.  d.  R.  u.  he, 
that;  G.  It,  R.  to  (obi,  sing.  /I),  that;  G.  je,  R.  jo,  who:  G.  i<i(t 
(ol>l.  kdn,  ki',  or  ke),  K.  kun  (olil.  kun\,  wliu.';  G.  hi,  R.  i(II,wliat  ?; 
G,.k,  ki'ii,  anyone.  soiiHone.  >;uJ  anytl.inv.  ~'ini<  ihiu^;.  <...  has  two 
Other  demoostraltves,  peio  and  ulyd,  both  meaning  '  liiat."  I'lic 
dwivatica  of  thm  aad  of  .has  been  diwu wed  without  aay  decMve 
mult  The  nat  am  ex|riaiiied  in  the  aracb  HiNiKWTAin.  The 
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GUJARATI  AND  RAJASTHANI 


GU|inti. 

1 

Nom. 

\-      i."  - 

Obi. 

mat,  maku,  WUffUt 

mo,  mu; 

VT 

WB 

Nom. 

omI 

Ubl. 

amhaM 

ant-9 

an 

 Lji  -J 

amltaraU 

iiuKi-fOf  mM-fto 

THOU 

Nom. 

tuhi 

/fl 

hi 

tU 

Obi. 

tut,  tuka,  tujjhu 

to,  ^t4t/ 

In  tU/t  tS 

THT 

tuk&rtiii 

Mrs 

YOU 

Nom. 

tumki 

tomi 

tia,  lana 

Obi. 

tumhaM 

M,  tamS 

TOUB 

tumhSrau 

Ikd-r^,  lltS-hS 

Tim,  n 

Nom. 

iho 

i 

ys 

Obi. 

(?)  lhaha,  imoha 

t 

i 

THmtTMEY  Norn. 

it 

i-S 

e,  ye 

Obi- 

iammi,  ik/I^a 

em 

i(id,  yd. 

reflexive  pronoun  ia  G.  ip'ni,  R.  dpd.  It  is  gencfaliy  employed  as  a 
plural  of  the  first  personal  pronaus  iachidNW  the  pman  addreaaed; 
thus  G.  6p^«i,  we  (including  you),  but  anil,  we  (cnctiiding  you}. 
In  G.  fiti,  obi.  p»U,  is  used  to  mean  "  self." 

Conjutatwn. — The  old  present  has  surs'ived  as  in  Hindostani  and 
Other  Indian  luguiflM.  Takiii8thebue«a0or«if.go,aaournodet, 
mhave: 


ApabfanihAa* 

GujuatL 

Rajatthmi. 

Sb«.  I     .  ■ 

FlllK.    I      .  . 

a    .  . 
3    .  . 

caUaa 

cailaht 

callai 

tallakU 

caUakm 

MtfoM 

cota 

cOii 
cOli 
COM 

cois 

cats 
caiai 
cafai 
cal3 
calo 

ThedBiwttiM«rtha<Li  plndbiia^^  TlntirftlN  other 
G.  aad  R.  lonm  it  maimtt.  The  impamve  cioMy  foNofn  this, 
but  aa  tHual  has  no  termination  in  the  second  person  sinrular. 

In  R.  the  future  may  be  formed  by  adding  gS  (cf.  Hindostani  gi). 
It,  or  Ul  to  the  old  present.  Thus,  cfl/iJ-eJ,  caJH-lo  or  calH-Ul  I  shall 
BO.  The  g6  and  16  agnt-  in  mnrj^r  aoJ  nuniLur  with  the  subject. 
But  Ui  is  immutable.  The  tcnnination  with  I  is  also  found  in  Bhojpufi 
(•ce  BUMU},  in  llantlii  «ikI  in  Nepali.  For  eec  Hwdostaiii. 
Aaotlier  fonii  of  Che  future  has  i  or  A  for  lla  aaractcnitic  letter, 
•ad  is  the  only  one  emp1o>'cd  in  G.  Thus,  Ap.  cattisaU  or  eaUikaS, 
G.  edAi,  R.  (Jaipuri)  cof'iyA,  (Marwari)  cai'ku.  The  other  personal 
termin.ition.s  diner  considerably  ( 
closely  follow  Thuft,  Ap.  3 

Marwari  eo^'l^. 

The  participlee  and  infinitive  are  as  follows; 


.bly  from  tboae  of  the  old  preeent>  and 
**"  "    eaOau.  G.  ttM, 


.\pabhramsa. 

Gujarati. 

Rajasthani. 

Pri'ii.  Part.  Active . 
Past.  Part.  Passive 
Future  Part.  Passive  . 
Infinitive  .... 

caUaulau 

caUiau 

caliiaitau 

(/U'la 
cSlvd 
cAi'vd 

tal'td 
cajvo 
cai'be 

In  G.  the  infinitive  is  simply  the  neuter  of  the  future 
partidple.   The  participle*  are  employed  to  form  finite 

thus  <j.  ha  eOhie,  t  uwcl  to  Ko:  ha  cOtyo,  I  went.  If  the  verb  i» 
transitive  (sec  HlNlXJ^iT  A.si  I  the  jxissivc  meaning  of  the  [M^t  (arliLipk- 
corneal  into  foree.  The  subjii't  is  put  into  the  c.i.'*e  of  the  agent,  and 
the  jxirtifiple  inflect*  to  agrei'  » ith  (he  object,  or,  if  there  is  no  object, 
is  employed  impersonally  in  the  neuter  (in  G.)  or  in  the  masculine 
(in  R.^.  In  Hindostani,  if  the  object  is  expressed  in  the  dative,  the 
participle  is  also  employed  impersonally,  in  the  ntasculinc;  thus 
rrSj^-nl  skimi-k«  mAr/l  Jmasc.,  not  mdff,  (fcm.],  by-thc-king,  with 
rcfcrcncc-to-thc-ti^rcss.  it-(imtK!rsonal)-was-killr<l.  i.e.  the  Icing  killed 
the  tigress.  But  in  G.  and  K.,  even  if  the  objet  t  i>  in  (he  d.ilive, 
the  past  participle  agrees  with  it;  thus,  G.  ri'ij''ir  vu^hnn-ni  mriri. 
by-tnc-king,  with-rcferencc-to-thc-tigness,  shc-was-killcd.  Other 
enampK's  from  G.  of  this  passive  constniction  arc  ml  kakyS,  by 
tne  it  waw  said,  I  ifhiid ;  ti^l  ciukl  hkhi,  by  him  a  letter  was  written, 
he  wrote  a  letter;  I  bOU  vat'4^-mS,  dahSifS  ka<tyO,  by  this  lady,  in  the 
nnldornofi.s,  days  were  passed,  i.e.  she  passed  her  days  in  the  wilder- 
111-..^^;  rni(U  v!(  (iryC,  the  king  ronsidered.  The  idiom  of  R.  i>  exartly 
11-,''  -,'.nu-  ;n  tbc-i.  r.iws,  i.-\c  e|it  that  the  masculine  must  l>r  used 
\vh<  re  (i.  hasi  the  neuter:  thus,  rSjdai  vicSryo.  The  future  passive 
participle  is  construed  in  much  the  same  way.  but  (as  in  Latin)  the 
subject  may  be  put  into  t  he  dative.  Thus,  mAri  d  cip'tfl  tSe^,  miki 
ilU  iibfr  (est)  lecendus,  1  must  read  that  book,  but  also  lene  (agent 
case)  I  kilm  *ar"i'fl,  by  him  this  business  is  to  be  done. 

(',.  iil«i  fi>rm<  a  \^i^t  participle  in  ilii  ielileiA),  which  i<  one  «\  thi- 
many  sur\  ival5  of  the  outer  language.  This  J-  fiartit  iple  is  typiral 
of  mottt  of  the  languages  of  the  outer  band,  including  Marathi,  Oriya, 
ii.  Bihari  and  Amnww.  It  it  fooned  by  the  addition  of  tha 


Prakrit  pleonastic  HUffix  -i/ia-,  which  was  not  used  by  the  Prakrit 
of  the  .Vlidlaod,  but  was  cummun  elM^wheri'.  Coiiiparc,  fur  instance, 
the  .'VrdhaoiBgadfai  past  participle  passive  d(i-t0ta>i  bfOUghl^ 
The  usual  verbs  substantive  are  as  follows:  G.  cM,  R.  hi  or  ckS, 

1  am,  which  are  <<injHX'""'^'  rixu'jfly  "''1  pn^sents,  and  G.  hold, 
R.  or  chit,  was,  which  is  a  ivist  p^irticipk-,  like  the  Hindoftani 
(q.v.'i  thd.  Ilii.  halo  and  are  cxplainecl  in  the  article  on  that 
langu,i^;e.  Chu  tor  Skr.  rcchdmi,  Ap.  atchaSi.  The  use  of  this  base 
is  one  of  the  outer  bund  survivals.  Even  in  Prakrit,  it  i»  not  found 
(so  far  as  the  present  writer  isawarc)  in  the  sauraseni  of  the  Midland. 
Using  these  as  auxiliaries  the  finite  verb  makes  a  whole  series  of 
periphrastic  tenses.  .A  present  definite  is  formed  by  conjugating  ;hi 
old  pre.ient  tense  (not  tne  present  participle)  with  the  pri-.-vcti;  ir:i^< 
of  the  verb  subst.^ntive.  Thus.,  G.  cola  f«i3,  I  am  going.  .A  similar 
idiom  is  fuiiinl  in  wme  Wi  nIi  rn  HimU  lU.ilii  ts,  but  Hindostani  em- 
ploys the  present  participle;  thus,  calUl  hi.  In  G.  and  R.,  however, 
the  imperfect  is  formed  with  the  present  participle  as  in  H.  Thus, 
G.  hu  riU'lo  haU,  I  was  going.  So,  as  m  H.,  we  haw  a  ocrfect 
ha  cSiyo  (or  ciUilo)  (ha,  I  have  gone,  and  a  ptuperfcr;  hi  Kilyd  (or 
ciUld)  halo,  I  had  gone.  The  R.  periphrastic  tctise.-.  .iti'  iw.nic  on  the 
same  principles.  With  the  genitive  ol  thcG.  future  p.>s;v  )..iniciple, 
cillHA  nd,  we  h.ivr  a  \<.'im\  of  gerundive,  as  in  Afl  cai-vnni'i  ihu,  I  am 
to  be  gone,  i.e.  I  am  about  to  jjo ;  hu  td/'Wi**  hold,  1  wa.s  about  to  go. 

The  same  scries  of  derivative  verbs  occurs  in  G.  and  R.  as  in  n. 
Thuji,  we  have  a  potential  passive  (a  simple  passive  in  G.)  formed  by 
adding  fi  to  the  baix:,  ;vs  in  G.  lakhH-u,  to  write.iaiAdrfl.  to  be  WTittcn; 
:'.n,l  a  causal  by  adding  dp  or  u^,  as  in  iiikhi'ifvU,  to  caust  to  write; 
hei-'-tu,  to  :,![,  ht-ni-J-'i<u.  to  seat.  A  new  passive  may  be  formed  in 

C.  frnm  the  r..n:.d.  .  in  lafvU,  to  be  hot;  ii#<M>l»»  tO  CMWe  tO  bt 
hot;  to  heat;  Uifxii'dvii,  to  be  heated. 

Several  verbs  have  irregular  past  participles.  These  mutt  be 
learnt  from  the  grammars.  So  alao  the  numerous  compound  veriM» 
such  aa  (G.)  cdA  iak^  to  be  able  to  go:  «M  eut^,  to  have  cohp 
pieted|Hnc:cai;}«far«C,tobebitltthabit«ftBingiaBdeooB. 

Vay  Bute  fa  lacum  about  the  Uteratro  ol  RiiftyiiMia,  awpt 
thatitbofbigeextent.  Itindadessniinberofliaidfcdirarioiw 

of  which  only  one  has  been  partially  edited,  but  the 
contents  of  which  have  l>ccn  described  by  Tod  in  his 
admired  Rajaslhan.  It  also  includes  a  considerable  religious 
literature,  but  the  whole  mass  of  ihi'?  is  .still  in  MS.  From  those 
specimens  which  the  present  writer  has  examined,  it  would 
appc.ir  that  most  of  the  authors  wrote  in  Braj  Bhasha,  the 
Hindu  literary  liniU  i  of  IIindost.ini  (1711.)  In  Marwar  it  is  an 
acknowledged  fact  that  the  literature  falls  into  two  bnnches, 
one  called  PingaJ  and  couched  in  Braj  Bhasha,  lod  the  other 
called  Qingal  and  couched  in  R^jatlhuiL  The  BMMt  admired 
work  in  pingal  n  the  Ra%kwiltk  RMpak  written  by  1 
in  the  begianiiig  of  the  19th  centuiy.  Itimoadnal. 
on  ptoso^,  birt,  Bke  many  other  miln  of  the  Mune  kind,  it 
contrives  to  «  doable  debt,  for  the  examples  el  the  mettW 
are  so  arranged  as  to  fonn  a  complete  epic  poem  cdebcMilg  ite 
deeds  of  the  hero  RSraa. 

The  earliest  writer  of  importance  in  Gujarati,  and  its  most 
admired  iH>e!,  was  Xarsingh  Meta,  who  lived  in  the  15th 
century'  .\.o.  Before  him  ihercwcre  wriler.sonSanskrit  grammar, 
rhetoric  and  th''  liki  ,  who  employed  an  old  form  of  Gujarati 
for  their  explanations.  Narsingh  does  not  appear  to  have 
written  any  considerable  work,  his  rcput.ation  depending  OO  hit 
short  songs,  many  of  which  exhibit  much  felicity  of  diction. 
He  had  several  successors,  all  admittedly  his  inferiors.  Perhaps 
the  most  noteworthy  of  these  was  R6w3  Sankar,  the  translator 
of  the  MahdbkdraUi  (see  Sansuut:  Literature).  A  more 
important  aide  of  Giyazati  literatuie  is  its  bsidic  rhmnirlrs, 
the  oaotatta  of  wUdi  ham  been  ntiliaed  fay  Potba  ta  bb  JtA 
MM.  --  --- 


or  in 

AuTBontm.— Volume  ix.  of  the  LiMwiiMe  Ssncy  tf  /ndft 
contains  a  full  and  complete  account  of  Gujarati  and  Rajaadiain, 

including  their  various  dialectic  forms. 

Fur  Rajasthani,  secS.  H.  Kellogg,  Grammar  nf  the  Hxndi  Language 
(ln<\  ed  ,  I.<jndon,  iHq^).  In  this  are  described  sc\-cral  dialects  of 
k.ij.isthani.  Soc  also  RAm  Karij  Sarma,  MSrwdrt  \'yakcirana 
(Jmfhpur,  1901)  (a  .Marwari  grammar  written  in  that  Language), 
and  G.  Macaliaier.  S/mnuM  tk*  DiaUcts  $ptkm  im  A$  SUtt  if 
Jaipur  (coata{nttpacfincna,voeabularieaandgrammara)  (Allahabad, 

Kor  Gujarati,  there  are  numerous  grammar.«.  amongst  which  we 
mav  note  W.  "^t  C.  Tivlall,  .S'impl'fieti  Grammar  of  tiu  Gujarati 
/-ii«CMiii;f  ll.on'l  in,  nvni  ;ihc  most  complete)  G.  P.  Taylor, 

7'he  Student's  Gtijarati  Grammar  {.2nd  ed.,  Bombay,  1908).  As  (or 
dictionariei,  the  moat  awthoritntive  it  the  ilfan— W  of 
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Sankar  (Bhaunagar  and  Surat,  1^3).  in  Gujarati  throughout.  For 
Engliah  readers  wr  may  mention  Shahpurji  Edalji's  (3nd  ed., 
Bomta>[,  1868},  the  introduction  to  which  contains  an  account  of 
Gujarat!  Ihcraierc  by  J.  Glasgow,  Belsare's  (Ahmcdabad,  1895).  and 
Karbhari  s  1  Ahmcdabad,  l8^)-  (G.  A.  Gb.) 

OUJRAlfWALA,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
Lahore  division  of  the  Punjab.  The  town  is  situated  40  m.  N. 
«f  LthoK  bgr  nU.  It  is  «f  modem  fnnith,«iid  owes  its  imporl- 
•aee  to  the  fither  and  gnadfather  of  Malianja  Ranjh  Siogh, 
iriuMe  capital  it  formed  during  the  early  period  of  the  Sikh 
power.  Pop.  (igoi)  30,324  There  are  inanuftu:ttires  of  brass- 
ware,  jewellery,  and  silk  .ind  cotton  scarves. 

Ihc  DiiiEiCT  consprises  an  arc;i  of  uqS  s^.  m.  In  iqoi  the 
population  was  7S*,797,  showing  .in  increase  of  19%  in  the 
decade.  The  distrirt  is  divit!«i  Iwtwccn  a  tow  a!lu\nal  tract 
alongthc  rivers  ("hcnali  and  Dcfih  and  the  ujiland  between  ihcm, 
which  forms  the  central  portion  of  the  Kechna  Doab,  inter- 
mediate between  the  fertile  submontane  piaiits  of  Sialkot  and 
tbe  desert  expanses  of  Jhang.  Part  of  the  upland  tract  bas  been 
blWI^  under  cnltivation  by  tbe  Chenab  canal.  Tha  OBOBtry 
isTCij  bate  of  tiecs^  and  tbe  aoeneiy  tbrougbout  is  tame  and  in 
the  ecBtiai  idateau  becomes  moDOtoMos.  It  aeenis  likely  that 
tbe  district  once  contained  thecapital  of  tbe  Pnqjab,  at  an  epoch 
when  Lahore  had  not  begun  to  exist.  We  learn  the  Chinese 
Buddhist  pilgrim.  Hsuan  TsanK.  that  atniut  the  year  630  he 
v■isit^d  a  town  known  as  Tse-kia  (or  Taki!.  tlie  metropolis  of  the 
whole  country-  of  the  live  rivers.  A  mound  near  the  inoilem 
vTllage  of  Asarur  has  been  identified  as  the  site  of  tlie  ancient 
capital.  Lentil  the  Mahommedaii  invasions  little  is  known  01 
Gujranwala,  except  that  Taki  had  fallen  into  oblivion  and  L,alKire 
bad  become  the  chief  dty.  IMer  Mabomn>edan  rule  the  district 
flourished  for  a  time;  but  a  mysterious  depopulation  fcU  upon 
the  tract,  and  the  whole  region  seems  to  have  beea  almost 
entirely  abandoned.  Ob  tbe  rise  of  SlUi  power,  tbe  waste  pfadas 
of  Gajnuiwah  wei*  iciied  by  v«rio«n  nOttaty  advcnnncit. 
Charat  Singh  took  |iosSMilhlil  (rf  tbe  vfllage  of  GujranwaU,  and 
here  his  grandson  the  great  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  was  born. 
The  .Sikh  rule,  which  was  elisewhere  so  disastrous,  apfxiars  to 
h.ivc  been  an  unmitigated  benelil  lo  this  district.  Kaiijit  Singh 
settled  large  colonies  in  the  various  villages,  and  encotiraged 
cultivation  thtwushoui  the  depopulated  plain.  In  1S47  the 
districT  came  under  British  influence  in  connexion  with  the 
regency  at  Lahore;  and  in  1^49  it  was  included  in  the  territory 
nnnea^  after  the  second  Sikh  war.  A  large  export  tr.irle  is 
canied  on  in  cotton,  wbeat  and  otber  fraios.  Tbe  district  is 
served  Igr  tbe  main  line  and  btandies  «(  the  Nectb'Westcm 


OUJBAT,  a  town  and  distilct  «f  Biittsh  India,  in  tbe  Rawal- 
pindi dividon  of  the  Punjab,  lying  aa  the  Boatb>western  border 
of  Kashmir.   The  town  stands  aboat  5  tn.  from  tbe  right  bank 

of  the  river  Chenab,  70  m.  X.  of  Lahore  by  rail.  Pop  I  looi) 
19,410.  It  is  buili  upon  an  ancient  site,  formerly  occupied, 
according  to  tradition,  by  two  succc,';i;ivc  cities,  the  second  01 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  in  i  joj,  the  year  of 
a  Mongol  mwision.  More  than  200  years  later  either  Shcr  Shah 
or  Akbar  founded  the  existing  town.  Though  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a  Jat  neighbourhood,  the  fort  wa.';  first  garrisoned  by 
Gujars.  and  took  the  name  of  Gujrat.  Akbar's  fort,  largely 
improved  by  Gujar  Singh,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
Tbe  nei^booiing  shrine  of  the  saint  Sbab  Daida  serves 
as  a  kind  of  native  asylumfor  Itwiattcs.  The  town  basmann- 
facttires  of  fomitwe,  inlaid  worit  in  gald  and  tno,  bcasS'Ware, 
boots,  cotton  goods  and  shawls. 

The  District  of  Gujkat  comprises  a  iiLirrow  wedf;e  of  sub- 
Himalayan  plain  country,  possessing  few  natural  advantages. 
From  the  basin  of  the  Clicnab  on  the  south  the  general  level 
rises  rapidly  towards  the  interior,  which,  owing  to  the  great 
distance  of  the  water  beneath  the  surface,  assumes  a  dreary 
and  desert  aspect.  A  range  ot  low  hills,  known  as  the  Pabbi, 
traverses  the  northern  angle  of  Gujrat.  They  are  composed 
of  a  friable  Tertiary  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  destitute  of 
vegetation,  and  presenting  a  mere  barren  chaos  of  naked  rock, 
deeply  aonied  with  predpitotis  ravines.  Immediately  below  the 


Pabbi  stretches  a  high  plateau,  terminating  abruptly  in  B  pre- 
cipitous biufi  some  joo  ft.  in  height.  Al  the  fool  of  this  plateau 
is  a  plain,  which  forms  the  actual  valley  of  the  Cben&b  and 
partidpates  in  the  irrigation  from  the  river  bed. 

Numerous  relics  of  antiquity  stud  the  surface  of  the  district. 
Mounds  of  ancient  constntcdon  yield  early  coins,  and  bricks  am 
found  whose  site  and  type  pnove  them  to  beiiHut  to  tbe  pn-  • 
historic  period*  A  noimd  now  occupied  by  the  vabafttflioga 
or  Mong  has  been  {dentUied  as  tbe  site  af  lOcaea,  the  dty  bnUt 
by  Alexander  the  Great  on  the  field  of  bis  victory  over  Poms. 
The  Delhi  empire  establislied  its  authority  in  this  district  under 
Bahlo!  Lo<ii  (i4Si-ia8ol.  .A  century  later  it  was  visited  by 
.Akbar,  who  louiuied  (.iujra;  as  the  seat  of  government.  During 
the  decay  of  the  Mogul  po\^er.  tile  Ghakkars  of  Rawalpindi 
overran  this  portion  of  the  Pui^.j.ib  and  established  thcnisclvcs  in 
Gujrat  about  1741.  Meanwhile  the  Hik'n  power  had  been  assert- 
ing itself  in  the  eastern  Punjab,  and  in  1765  the  Ghakkar  chief 
was  defeated  by  Sirdar  Gujar  Singh,  chief  of  the  lihangi  con- 
federacy. On  his  death,  his  son  succeeded  him,  but  after  a 
tew  montlis'  warfare,  in  1798,  he  submttwd  bimseU  as  vassal 
to  the  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh.  In  1846  Ovjcat  tot  came  under 
the  superviaioii  of  British  officials.  Two  yeam  later  tbe  district 
became  the  theatre  for  tbe  important  engagenents  which  decided 
the  event  of  the  second  Sikh  ^var.  .After  several  bloody  battles 
in  which  the  British  were  unsuccesaiul,  the  Sikh  power  was 
irretrievably  broken  at  the  engagement  which  took  place  al 
Gujrat  on  the  ;jnd  of  Fehruar>'  1849,  The  Punjab  ihcD  passed 
by  annexation  under  British  rule. 

The  district  comprisos  an  area  of  2051  sq.  m.  In  1901  the; 
popui^ion  was  7^,548,  showing  a  decrease  of  i  %,  compared 
with  an  increase  of  10%  in  the  previous  decade.  The  district 
baa  a  large  export  trade  in  wheat  and  other  grains,  oil,  wool, 
cotton  and  hides.  The  mafat  ine  and  tbe  Stod-Sagar  btancb 
of  the  Noith-Weatem  nilwny  traveiBe  it. 

ODUt  a  Balqploniaji  goddess,  the  consort  of  Ninib.  She  is 
identical  with  another  goddess,  known  as  Bau,  though  it  would 
seem  that  the  two  were  originally  independent.  The  name  Bau 
is  more  common  in  the  oldest  period  and  gives  way  in  tbe  posl- 
Khammurabic  age  to  (iula.  .Since  it  is  probable  that  Ninib  (g.v.) 
has  absorbed  the  cults  of  minor  sun -deities,  the  two  names  may 
represent  consorts  of  different  gods.  However  this  may  be,  the 
qualities  of  both  are  alike,  and  the  two  occur  as  synonymous 
designations  of  Ninib's  female  consort.  Otber  names  borne  by 
this  goddess  are  Nin-K&rrak,  Ga-tum-dug  and  Nin-din-dug, 
the  latter  Signifying  "  tbe  lady  who  restores  to  life."  The 
designatlMi  well  emphasiies  tbe  chief  trait  of  Bau-Gula  which  is 
that  of  healer.  She  IteHenqMhenofas"  the  great  physician," 
and  accordingly  pkys  a  specially  prominent  r6le  in  incantations 
and  Incantation  rituals  intoided  to  rdieve  those  sttffering  from 
disease.  She  is,  however,  also  invoked  to  CUrse  those  who 
trample  u|xin  the  rights  of  rulers  or  those  who  do  wrong  with 
fKiisonous  potions.  As  in  the  case  of  Ninib,  the  cult  of  Bau-Gula 
is  prominent  in  Shirgulla  and  in  Nippur.  While  geoeially  in 
close  association  with  her  consort,  she  is  also  invoked  by  herself, 
and  thus  retains  a  krgcr  measure  of  indqiendence  than  most 
of  the  goddesses  of  Babylonia  and  Aaeyria.  She  appears  in  a 
prominent  position  on  tbe  designs  aooompanying  tbe  Kudiuivs 
boundafy-<slooc  monuments  of  Batqrfcmia,  bdng  cqmasnted 
by  a  statue,  wiien  otber  gods  and  gnddeises  are  mevdy  plctund 
by  tli^  shrines,  1^  sacred  anhnals  or  by  weapons.  In  neo* 
Babylonian  days  her  cult  continues  to  occupy  a  prominent 
position,  and  Nebuchadrezzar  II.  speaks  of  no  less  than 
three  chapels  or  shrines  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  £-Zida 
in  tlie  city  of  Bursippa,  besides  a  temple  in  her  honour  at 
Baby.-i;  (M.J  A.) 

GULBARGA,  an  ancient  city  of  India,  situated  in  the  Nizam's 
dominiotks,  70 m.  S.E.of  Sholapur.  Pop.  (1901)  39,228.  Origin- 
ally a  Hindu  city,  it  was  made  the  capita!  of  the  Bahmani  kings^ 
when  that  dynasty  established  their  independence  in  theDeCcitt 
in  1^7,  and  it  remained  such  until  1423.  Tbe  pakwes,  mosques- 
and  tombs  of  tbcae  kings  still  stand  balf-ruined.  Tbe  most 
notable  bulUbg  Is  a  mosque  modelled  after  that  of  Cordova 
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in  SpBio,  coveriog  u  ana  «f  3B,«oo  aq.  it,  iirliicb  it  timott 
unique  in  India  as  beiBf  eatinly  covered  ia*  SboetlM«peiii»g 

of  a  station  on  the  Great  IitcUa  Peninsula  raSway,  Gulbarga 

has  become  ?.  ci  ntre  of  iradu.  with  cof.on-spinning  and  weaving 
mills.  It  is  Liiso  the  hcadquancrs  oi  a  uisthct  and  division  of  the 
same  name.  The  chs;  rict,  as  recently  reconatitlltcdt  ^M*  Ml  ana 
of  6004  5*1-  m.;  pop.  (iQOi),  1.041,067. 

GULF  STREAM,'  liic-  naiiiL-  properly  applied  to  the  slrcain 
current  which  issue!)  from  tiic  UuM  of  Mexico  anil  llows  noriti- 
east1^urd,  following  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  and 
separated  front  it  by  a  nanow  strip  of  cold  water  (thr  C\i!d  Wal!) , 
to  a  point  east  af  tlia  GcRod  Bank*  oS  Newfoujidl:ind.  I  lu' 
GuM  Stream  is  «  iibii«w,  deep  eumet,  and  ito  velocily  it  esU- 
mated  at  about  So  bl  a  day.  It  <•  joined  by«  and  often  indis- 
tiogoblialde  fragi»  a  laife  body  of  mter  nMcli  oaam  iam 
eutiide  the  West  Indies  and  followatbeaBiiiecwine.  The  term 
was  formerly  applied  to  the  drift  current  which  carries  (he  mixed 
waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  Labrador  current  eastwards 
across  the  Atlantic.  This  is  now  usualty  knuwn  as  il^'  "  (iulf 
Strearn  drift,"  although  the  name  is  not  jiliogclhcr  appiopriaic. 
Sco  A n  iNTIC- 

GULFWEBDi  in  botanv,  a  popular  n.-smr  for  the  seaweed 
5  N'C  bacciftrum,  <iiic  of  thr  lirown  siM'.vci  ds'  l'hLsco|)hyct'iiL' :. 

large  quantities  of  which  arc  found  floating  in  the  Guit  oi  Mexico, 
whence  it  is  carried  northwards  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  small 
portions  sometimes  be:ng  borne  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  the  British 
Isles.  It  was  obM.tvt'd  by  Columbus,  and  is  remarkable  among 
aeaweeds  for  its  form,  wbichteseinliles  Inancbcsbeacing  leaves  and 
benriea;  the  latter,  to  urUdt  tlie  ipedee^narae  baeelfenm  refers, 
aic  hoUow  ikMs  aotwcHot  UK  'aaBe  purpoee  as  the  bladders 
in  SQOtheT  brovn  seaweed,  FtKtu  Kneutosiai  which  is  oominon 
rout  I  !'<■  Hrlti^h  Is!is  t)?tween  high  and  low  water. 

GULL.  SIR  WILLIAM  WITHEY,  isl  Bart.  (1816-1800), 
English  physu  i:in,  was  the  younKcsi  son  of  John  Gull,  a  barge- 
owner  and  whuriiii^'er  of  Thorpt  IL-Sokcii,  and  was  born 
on  the  31st  oi  Utcember  1816  at  Colchester.  He  began  life 
as  a  schoolma&ui,  but  in  1837  Benjamin  HtirriMin,  the  tre.nsurcr 
of  Guy's  Hospit.il,  who  had  noticed  his  ahilits ,  brouphi  bins  up  j 
lo  London  from  the  school  at  Lewes  where  he  was  usher,  and 
gave  him  employment  at  the  hospital,  where  he  also  gained 
permtission  to  attend  the  lectures-  In  1343  be  was  made  a 
kctttfer  in  the  medical  school  of  the  hospital,  in  1851  be  was 
choaen  an  aiiiatattt  phyddaa,  and  in  1836  he  became  full 
pbysidan.  In  t84r  ka  ww  elected  Fidleriaa  pcoiessor  of 
pbysj«logy  in  the  Royd  Inttitntiflo,  aetafaiing  the  poet  for  the 
usual  diree  years,  and  fat  1S4S  he  dcBvered  the  Gulatonian 
Lectures  at  the  College  of  Physicians,  where  he  filled  every  oflice 
of  honour  but  that  of  president.  He  died  in  London  on  the  iqlh 
of  I;  nu.iry  iHijo  iiflcr  .1  siTiL-i  ol  ijaralytic  strokii-..  the  fit'-t  of 
which  had  occurred  ln-.irly  three  ycar^  pn: viou^ly .  w.is 
created  a  li.ironci  in  i  ^7 in  recognition  of  the  skill  .uid  cirt- In- 
had  shown  in  ,il!i-ndinK  ihu  jirirsre  of  ^Aak-s  duri.'ii;  h;s  atlatk 
of  t>'phoid  in  i.SyK  Sir  William  (/jH'b.  fi'.i^n-  rcs'rd  mainly  on 
bis  success  ps  a  clinical  practitioner;  as  tie  said  hiniiitll,  lie  wa» 
"  a  clinical  physician  or  notlurg."  This  success  must  be  largely 
ascribed  to  h^  lemaritablc  powers  of  observation,  and  to  the 
great  opportunhiet  he  enjoyed  for  gaining  experience  of  di&tast  . 
Ke  was  sometimes  accused  of  being  a  disbeliever  in  drugs. 
That  was  not  the  case,  for  be  prescribed  drugs  like  other 
ptqnldans  when  be  oomidnrad  them  likely  to  he  hcaeficiaL 
He  felt,  however,  that  their  admlnlstiBtion  was  only  a  part  of 
the  physician  s  duties,  and  his  mental  honesty  and  outspokenness 
prevented  him  from  deluding  either  himself  or  his  patients  with 
unwarr.inted  notions  of  what  they  can  do.  But  though  he 
regarded  mcdirine  .is  primarily  an  art  for  Iht  rulicf  of  physical 
suffering,  he  was  far  from  disregarding  the  scientific  side  oi  his 

>  Tlif  wnH  "  -Milf  "  .t  portion  of  the  sea  partialU-  rn<-1n5«l  by  the 
<  .ir.i  II. •.:.!•■.>  js  referring  to  a  tract  of  w.itcr  larger 

than  a  bay  ami  smalicr  itian  n  !«ea,  i»  derived  through  the  Kr.  r<j//«. 
from  Lale  t»r.  •oXi>»f,  rLa«.'<.  (ir.  KoXvet,  bosom,  hence  bay,  cf.  l.ut. 
sinus.  In  Univcrjiiiv  slang,  the  term  is  utedof  the  position  of  t  ho*o 
who  fafl  va  obtain  >  place  in  the  bonoun  list  at  a  piiUic  esammation. 
but  aee  aliowfd  a  "pass." 


profcaahra,  and  he  made  aoa»  real  oontribntiona  10  medical 
science.  His  papers  were  printed  chiefly  in  Guy's  Hospiiol 
Reports  and  in  the  proceedings  of  teamed  societies:  among  the 
subji-cts  he  wr<jlc'  about  were  rhvikra,  rheu:nalii:  fever,  taenia, 
pr.rapk-gia  «uid  abstf--is  of  the  br.ain,  while  he  distingtUfihcd  for 
:he  nni  time  (1873)  the  di.-teasc  now  known  aa  mywodcina, 
dc-scriliing  ft  as  a  "  cretinoid  stale  in  adults." 

GULL  (Wckdi  g-^yl.-ia,  Breton,  godann,  whence  Fr.  lotland), 
the  name  comniunly  adopted,  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion 
of  the  O.  Eng.  Mew  (IccI.  mdjur,  Dan.  maage,  SwedUi 
mhsc,  Ger.  M«it,  Dutch  meeuw,  Fr.  WMttUt),  lot  a  group 
of  sea-birds  widely  and  commonly  kMwa,  all  heknigbif  to  the 
gcous  Lenu  of  Linnaeus,  which  subsequent  qntcanatiBts  have 
broken  up  in  a  very  arbitrary  and  often  abauid  fadnon.  The 
family  iarUar  la  campoeed  of  two  chief  gvoup^  Lariim  and 
Slermnat — ^the  gulls  and  the  terns,  tiiough  two  other  subfamilies 
are  frequently  cotr.iii  d,   the  {^StercorcriiiuiA.  c.V'X  that 

formed  by  the  siiigh'  genus  Rkynchops,  the  .skinimci»i  but 
there  5ieem.s  :io  slronR  reason  why  the  former  j.hould  DOt  lie 
rcterted  to  the  Lariaac  and  the  latter  lo  ih.e  SUrninae. 

Taking  tlie  K^hs  i:i  their  restricted  M.':ise,  Howard  Saunders, 
who  has  subjected  the  grotip  to  a  rigorous  icvisiun  il'rin  .  '/90I. 
SiU-ifty.  1878,  pp.  J  vS-.Mi).  admits  forty-rune  sfx-cK-s  of  iliem, 
which  he  places  in  five  genera  instead  of  the  many  which  some 
prior  investigalon  had  sought  to  establish.  Of  the  genera 
recogni;:ed  by  him,  Pagephila  and  Rhodostelhia  have  but  one 
spcdcs  each,  Riua  and  Xtma  two,  while  the  rest  belong  to  Lttnu. 
The  FuitpiHIc  Is  the  lo-caUed  ivoiy-guU,  F.  tbumea,  names 
which  hudly  do  Justice  to  theatrenie  whiteoeia  of  its  plumage, 
to  which  its  jet-black  legs  oScr  «  atraag  pontnut.  The  young, 
however,  are  spotted  with  bla^  An  ildiabltaxit  of  the  roost 
northern  seas,  examples,  most  commonly  young  birds  of  the 
year,  find  their  way  in  winter  to  more  temperate  shores.  Its 
brccdiiiK  place  lias  seldom  been  discovered,  ami  the  liivt  ol  its 
eggs  ever  seen  by  ornitbologLsti>  wai  biouglil  home  by  Sir  L. 
M*Clintock  in  1853  from  Cape  Krabbc  (Journ.  R.  Duid.  Society, 
i.  60,  pi.  i);  others  were  subsequently  obtained  by  Dr  Malmgrcn 
in  .SpitsberHen.  Of  the  species  of  Rissa,  one  is  the  abuodani 
and  well-known  kittiwakc,  R.  tridnrtyUs.  of  rircumpolar  range, 
breeding,  however,  also  in  t<inipara:i\ il\  low  la;imdes,  as  on 
the  coasts  of  Britain,  nnd  in  winter  frequenting  southern  waters. 
The  other  is  R.  bminnlrii,  limited  to  the  North  Pacific,  i)elwecr 
Alaska  and  Kamchatka.  The  smguhtr  fact  requires  to  be  noticed 
that  fat  both  tbeae  vedca  tbelJnd  toe  is  geoerally  deficient, 
but  that  eiaav^  ^  occasioitally  found  in  which  this 

functlonless  member  haa  not  wholly  dinppeaied.  We  have 
then  the  gentis  Larus,  wliich  omithotogists  havo  attempted  tntsl 
unsuccessfully  to  subdivide.    It  contains  the  largest  as  well  as 

the  smnllesi  "i  fulU.  In  ..nine  ^^..el,ie,  the  adults  assume  a  dark 
loloured  he:i  1  every  brccUing-!*a--'On,  in  olliei>  a:iy  ttJiCC  of  dark 
col'jtir  ii,  the  inaik  of  immaturity.  1  lie  iatp<  r  sju  cies  [irey  tk-rcely 
on  other  kinil^  of  hir«!s,  while  the  smaller  co;itenl  tiieiiiselves 
1  with  a  dii'!  i>f  HH'.all  arlim.ll^.,  often  inse-cts  and  wurn.t.,  But 
however  thversc  i>c  the  appearance,  striitture  or  habits  oi  the 
extremities  of  the  series  of  species,  ihcy  are  >o  closely  connectc<l 
by  intermediate  forms  that  it  is  bar<l  to  tind  a  gap  between  t  hen^ 
that  would  justify  a  generic  division.  Forty-three  species  of 
this  genus  are  reoogniaed  by  Sauiylera.  About  fifteen  belong  tu 
Europe  and  fourteen  to  North  America,  of  which  (excluding 
stragglen)  aome  five  only  oominon  to  both  countries.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  geognphica]  diistribtttiQa  of  aevenl  of  then^ 
is  .<itiU  ineompleta.  Some  have  a  very  wide  range,  others  vci>- 
much  the  reverse,  as  witneie  L.  fuliginonu,  believed  to  be 
con^ned  to  the  Galapagos,  and  L.  iropulinus  and  L.  hdUri  lo 
New  Ze;da;i  I ,— the  last  indeed  perhaps  only  to  the  South  Island. 

The  Urgent  s;m  1  u  -  of  the  ktih:]:.  .in  ll:e  glaucous  gull  .iiid  greater 
black-bttckcd  guli,  L.  ntuucsu  ami  L.  mariHUi.  o!  which  the  forinei 
is  circumpolur.  and  the  latter  nearly  so — not  lieins  hitlurto  found 
between  Labrador  and  Japan.  The  smallest  :,ivec;ei  i>  the 
F.nropcan  Z,.  twffiu^wj,  though  the  North  .Xmerican  L  ohiluir! phui 
docs  not  much  exceed  it  in  sixe.  Many  of  the  gulls  congregate 
in  vast  nunbccs  to  breed,  whether  oo  rocky  clilb  of  .tbe  $ea>coast 
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or  on  healthy  isLndb  in  iiilaiul  waters.  Some  01  thi-  m'UIuiiu'iiIs 
of  the  black-headed  or  "  peewit  gull.  L.  rulibundus,  are  a 
source  of  no  small  profit  to  their  proprietors,-  the  eggs,  which 
are  rightly  accounted  a  great  delicacy,  being  taken  on  an  orderly 
system  up  to  a  certain  day,  and  the  birds  carefully  protected. 
Ross's  or  the  roseate  gull,  RkodotMhia  rosea,  forms  a  well-marked 
genus,  distinguished  not  so  much  by  the  pink  tint  of  its  plumage 
(for  Utat  is  found  in  other  ■pecks)  but  by  its  small  dove-like  bill 
■ad  wedge^hepcd  teiL  It  Ji  id  ewwcfanly  scarce  bfad,  and 
beyond  lu  having  an  AictiehebftntilittklttB  yet  been  aacertainetl 
about  it.  More  rare  still  is  one  of  the  specie*  of  Xma.  X. 
furcalum,  of  which  only  two  specimens,  both  believed  to  have 
come  from  the  Galapagos,  have  been  seen.  Its  smaller  congener 
Sabine  's  Ruli,  -V.  sahinii.  is  more  rommon,  and  has  been  found 
brcriiinK  both  in  Arctic  .\merira  and  in  Sibcn'a.  and  several 
examples,  chiefly  immature  birds,  have  bci-n  <il)l;iir.c<l  in  the 
BriiLsh  isIanJs.  Both  species  of  A'tmti  are  reuiJilj  liisiinguishcd 
from  all  oihur  gulls  by  their  forketl  tails.  {A.  N.) 

GULLY,  JOHN  (i;8j-iS6j),  I^ngMi  sportsman  and  politician, 
was  born  at  Wick,  near  Bath,  on  the  sist  of  August  17S3,  the  son 
9t  u  innketpcr.  He  c«8M  into  prominence  as  a  hoier.  and  in 
iSashfiwwnwtchrdegainit  Hcniy  Peaice,  the"  Game  Chicken." 
bcime  the  Aiko  of  CliwancB  (afterwards  William  IV.)  and 
Bnncioui  other  spectators,  and  after  fighting  sixty-four  rounds, 
wllidi  occupied  an  hour  and  seventeen  minutes,  was  )>eaten. 
In  1807  he  twice  fouRht  Bob  Gregson,  the  Lancashire  giant,  for 
two  hun<lred  gjit.cA.s  a  side,  winning  on  both  occasions.  As  the 
landlord  of  ibf  "  r':ough'"  tavern  in  Carey  Street,  London,  he 
retired  from  rho  r.np  in  iSo.S,  and  took  to  horse  racing.  In 
1827  he  lost  £40,000  by  barking  his  horse  "  Mann  hike  "  (for 
which  he  had  paid  four  lhou.Kiind  guineas)  fur  the  Si  I,cger. 
In  partnership  with  Robert  Kidskale,  in  i8j2,  he  made  £85,000 
by  winning  the  Derby  and  St  Leger  with  "  St  Giles  "  and 
"  Margrave.  "  In  partnership  with  John  Day  he  won  the  Two 
Thousand  Guineas  with  "  Ugly  Buck  "  in  1844,  and  two  years 
ktcr  he  took  theOetbyand  the  Onka  with  "  Pyrduis  the  Fint  " 
aod  "  Mandiautt,''  h.4iSs4  the  Tm  Thoaaad  Gulimw  with 
"Hennit,"  and  in  the  mmt  yeex,  in  pnrtaenhip  with  Henry 
Fadwick,  the  Derby  with  "  Andover."  Having  bought  Ack- 
worlh  Park  near  Pontefract  be  was  M.P.  from  December  i8j2 
to  July  1837.  la  i86>  he  purchajied  the  Wingate  Grange  estate 
and  collieries.  Gully  was  twice  married  I  1  t  v,  1 1 .  ■  hildren 
by  each  wife.  He  died  at  Durham  on  the  gtb  ot  March  i86j. 
He  apiK-ars  to  have  been  notebtionof  tfaeaubeequent  Speaker, 

Lord  Sclby. 

OULPAIoAn  (JertuSdtgJn  of  the  Arab  geographers),  A  dittlict 
and  city  in  Central  Persia,  situated  N.W.  of  Isfah&n  and  S.E. 
of  Ir&k.  Together  with  Khuns&r  it  forms  a  small  province, 
paying  a  yearly  revenue  oi  about  £6000.  The  city  of  Gulputg&n 
is  situated  in.  N.W.  of  Isfah&n,  at  an  elevation  of  5875  ft. 
in  15*  34'  ^i.  and  50°  ao'  E.,  and  has  a  population  of  about  5000. 
llwdlibictbfiHtile  and  prodocsnndignJa  and  tome  opium. 
Souetinet  it  is  under  the  govemor-geoeral  of  the.Iafahfn 
province,  at  othen  it  forms  part  of  the  province  of  Irftk,  and  iat 
times,  as  in  1906,  is  under  a  governor  appointed  from  Teheran. 

GUM  (Fr.  gomme,  Lat.  ^vmmi,  Gr.  *6mM',  possibly  a  Coptic 
word:  i!i-;tingu:sh  "  gum,"  the  :lesh\-  cuverinj;  iif  the  base  of 
a  '.oolh,  in  U.  Eng.  jjdmiJ.  pida'.e,  el  (ler  Li::u'>:t)i,  roof  of  the 
mouth;  the  ultimate  origin  is  lu.ili.illy  the  ritot  ghn,  to  open 
wide,  seen  in  Gr.  xtdj-ftv,  to  gape.  l1.  '  ya\vn"),  the  generic 
name  given  to  a  group  of  amorphous  carhu-hydrales  of  the 
general  formula  (C,H,iiO:,l,.  which  exist  in  the  juices  of  almost 
all  plants,  and  also  occur  as  exudations  from  stems,  branches 
and  fruits  of  plants.  They  arc  entirely  soluble  or  soften  in  water, 
and  form  with  it  a  thick  glutinous  Uquid  or  mucilage.  They 
yield  mudc  and  oxalic  acids  when  treated  with  nitric  acitl. 
In  structure  the  gtnns  arc  quite  amorphone,  being  neither  organ- 
ised like  starch  nor  cqpstalliaed  like  sugar.  Th^  are  odourless 
and  taneleae,  and  some  yield  dear  aqncoui  solutiona— the  real 
gums — while  others  swell  up  and  will  not  percolate  filter  paper — 
the  vegetable  mucilages.  The  acacias  and  the  Rosaceae  yield 
tbeir  guna  moet  abundantly  when  sickly  and  in  an  abnolmal 


state,  caused  by  a  fulness  of  sap  in  the  young  tissues,  whereby 
the  new  cells  are  sofuned  and  hnaliy  disorganised;  tbe  cavities 
thus  formed  fill  with  fiqnid,  wUeh  eamdca,  dries  and  ooaatlttttes 

the  gum. 

Cum  arabk  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  gums  entirely 
soluble  in  water.  Another  variety,  obtained  from  the  ProMpit 
dtdcit,  a  legtufljaons  pleat,  is  called  tnai  Msqwiteor  nesqiile; 
it  comes  from  wcsten  Tens  and  Uedeo,  and  is  ydhnriah  in 
cohnir,  very  brittle  and  qnitesolttble  in  water. 

Gum  arabic  occurs  in  pieces  of  varying  liir.  and  aome  kinds 
arc  full  of  minute  cracks.  The  specific  gravity  of  Turkey  picked  Bum 
(the  purest  variety)  is  1-487.  or,  when  dfried  at  100°  C,  l'525.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  to  an  indefinite  extent;  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric 
aeid  it  is  conwrted  into  the  sugar  Ka'.ictose.  .Mralfratelv  itrong 
nitric  acid  changes  it  into  mucic,  sacrnarie,  tartaric  and  oxalic  acids. 
Under  the  inlluencc  of  yeaM  it  does  not  enter  into  the  sJcohoUc 
fermentation,  but  M.  P.  E.  Berthclot,  by  digesting  with  chi^  and 
cheese,  obtained  from  it  13*0  of  its  weight  of  alcahol,  along  with 
calcium  lactate,  but  no  appreciable  quantity  of  suKar.  Gum  arabic 
may  be  regarded  ,i<«  a  potasuiim  and  calcium  salt  of  gummic  or  arabic 
acid.  T.  Gniham  (Chemical  tint!  Physical  Rnea'ches)  recommended 
dialysis  as  the  best  mode  of  preparing;  ^iininiit  .h  iil.  .md  stated  that 
the  power  of  gum  to  penrlratr  the  parehnient  septum  is  400  times 
less  than  (hat  of  sodium  chloride,  and,  further,  that  fay  miaiag  the  gum 
with  substances  of  the  crystalloid  clans  the  diffoaDility  is  lowend, 
and  may  be  even  reduced  to  nothing-  The  mucilage  must  be  acidu- 
l«te<l  with  hydrochloric  acid  before  iliaU -^irig.  to  wt  free  thegummic 
acid.  By  addini;  ;di  'dml  t"  the  wilutiun,  the  acid  i>  pn  ,  ipit.i'ed  as 
a  white  amorpliiiiih  nii^-  .vhich  becomes  Klassy  at  ici  li.funnula 
u  (CfHMO,),HiU,and  it  turmscompuunds  with  nearly  all  bases  which 
are  cailljr  soluble  In  water.  Gnminic  acid  icddaaa  Utnua,  its  1^ 
action  being  about  equal  to  carbonic  acid.  When  aolutioRS  of  gum 
arabic  and  gelatin  are  mixed,  oily  drop«  of  a  compound  of  the  tw-o 
are  precipitated,  which  on  standing  form  a  nearly  colourless  jelly. 
mcltinR  at  ^1°  C  .  or  hy  the  heat  of  tbe  hand.  This  substance  can 
tic  wa-.tii  li  '.viihiiiit  dwompijsition.  (iummic  arid  i?.  ^u^Uihlr  in 
water;  when  well  dried  at  too"  C,  it  becomes  Itunniormcd  into 
niitagummic  acid,  which  is  insoluble,  but  swells  up  in  water  Uke 
gum  cragaranth. 

Gum  arabic,  when  heated  to  tso"  C.  with  two  parts  of  acetic 
anhydride.  swelU  iifi  to  a  ma.f*  which,  when  washed  with  boiling 
water,  and  then  with  alcohol,  gives  a  white  amorphous  insoluble 
powili  r  ealli  d  .u  i  iyl  arabin  C«rI,(CjlIi().ljOi.  It  is  ■o|><>nifu'd  by 
alkalies,  with  reproduction  of  wiiuble  gura.  Gum  arabic  is  not 
prrripitatcd  from  solutioa  by  alum,  staanous  chloride,  sulphate  or 
nitrate  of  copfier,  or  neutral  lead  acetate;  with  basic  lead  acetate 
it  foross  a  white  jelly,  with  feme  cUockle  it  yields  a  stiff  dear 
gelatiaehl  amas.  and  iu  solHtions  an  also  predpllated  by  boras. 

Hw  Saer  varieties  ,  ace  used  as  an  emoUhot  and  demulcent 
in  mcdidne,  and  In  the  manobctuie  of  oonfectibMry;  the 

commoner  qualities  are  used  as  an  adhesive  paste,  for  giving 
lustre  to  crape,  silk.  &c..  in  cloth  finishing  to  stiCen  the  fibres, 

and  .in /  aiien-firinting.  For  labels,  \-(  ..  it  is  usual  tO  SSia SHgaT 
or  glycerin  with  it  to  prevent  it  fremi  erarking. 

Gum  Senegal,  a  variety  of  gum  arabic  produced  by  Auicia 
VfTtk.  occurs  in  pieces  generally  rounded,  of  the  si/.c  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  and  of  a  reddish  or  yellow  colour,  and  specific  gravity  1  4  (6. 
It  gives  with  water  a  somewhat  stronger  mucilage  than  gum 
arabic.  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  it.s  clear  interior,  fewer 
I  r  -i  and  greater  toughness.  It  is  importe<l  from  the  river 
I  ii:  '  ia,  and  from  Senegal  and  Bathurst. 

Chagual  gum,  a  variety  brought  from  Santiago,  Chile,  resembles 
gun  sene^.  About  75%  is  soluble  hi  mter.  lu  aohttioa  is 
not  thickened  by  bona,  and  Is  precipitated  }gf  ■entinl  lead 
acetate;  and  (Khite  sulphuife  add  eonverts  It  into  d-glncose. 

Gum  tragacMth,  familiariy  called  gum  dragon,  exudes  from 
the  stem,  the  lower  part  especially,  of  the  various  species  of 
A^lrii^atus.  especially  .!.  gummi'rr,  and  is  collected  in  .Asia 
.Minor,  the  chief  port  of  shipment  being  'Smyrna.  Formerly  oidy 
what  exuded  ^pontaneo«slv  vv;ts  gati)ere<l;  this  w.xs  often  of 
a  brownish  colour:  btjl  now  the  tlow  of  the  gum  i.<i  aided  by 
incisions  cut  near  the  rodf.  and  the  product  is  the  tine,  white, 
flaky  variety  .so  much  valued  in  commerce.  The  chief  flow  of 
gum  takes  place  during  the  night,  and  hot  and  dty  weather  ia 
the  most  favourable  for  its  production. 

In  colour  gum  traRacanth  is  of  a  dull  white;  it  occurs  in  homy, 
flexible  an<l  tough,  thin,  twisn-d  (lakes,  tran,sluccnt,  and  with  peculiar 
wavy-  lines  on  the  surface.  When  dried  at  temperatures  under 
loo  C.  it  loses  about  14  \  of  water,  and  is  then  easily  powdered. 
Its  spedlic  graWty  is  l-jR*.  Wth  water  it  swrib  by  afaatM^on,  and 
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with  even  fifty  timrn  its  weight  of  that  liquid  forms  .1  thirk  murtl.isr. 
Part  of  it  only  is  soluble  in  w.iti'r.  .iiid  that  rcst-ml lU  -.  ^unmni  iil  in 
being  precipiuied  by  alcohol  and  ammonium  nxulatc,  but  di£crs 
fram  it  fat  giving  «  pracipitate  «ith  neutral  lead  acatata  and  ooac 
with  borax.  Tm  inaoluble  part  of  the  gum  is  a  th'tiwib  ah  of 
basAon'n  (CisHhICV)j  whicli  w  devoid  of  taate  and  oadl,  fama  a 
Kclatinuid  mM  With  mtcT.  but  bf  eootiBued  boOing  ia  rendered 

soluble. 

Gum  tragacanth  is  uaed  in  calico-printing  as  a  tUckencr  of 
OOloutB  and  mordanU;  in  medicine  as  a  demulcent  and  vehicle 
far  inaoluble  powders,  and  as  an  excipicnt  in  pills;  and  for 
Htting  and  moidins  beedea  nnd  «tbar  inaea  tpedmena.  It  is 
modidnaay  •opeiiar  to  gun  uadi,  aa  ft  doea  not  undergo 
aeetoits  fennentBtion.  Tlie  bert  phumaoqpdal  preparation 
ia  the  MueUago  TragaeaiUhtt.  Tut  cooipaaDd  powder  ia  a 
aekaa  pccpaniioii,  aa  tbe  ttacdi  it  oootalna  ia  veiy  UaUe  to 
ferment. 

rtum  kiitd-ra  reserriljlL's  in  aj)p<;arjniu  gum  tragacanth,  for 
which  the  attempt  h.l^  ucca&ioually  been  made  to  substitute  it. 
It  is  said  to  he  the  prtxluct  of  SkKKUm  flVMW,  •  pfaut  «(  the 
natural  onler  Sterculiaccac. 

Cherry  Irtt  gum  is  an  exudation  from  trees  of  the  genera 
Primus  and  Cenisus.  It  occurs  in  shiny  reddish  lumps,  ri'rscm- 
biing  the  commoner  kinds  of  gum  arabic.  With  water,  in  which 
it  is  only  partially  soluble,  it  forms  a  thick  mucilage.  Sulphuric 
add  converts  it  into  j-arabino.>ic;  and  nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  to 
oialic  add  (nithout  the  intennediate  formation  of  mudc  add 
na  in  tiie  caae  of  gnm  anU^. 

Gtm  of  Batton,  fcna  Binnin  or  B— onh  in  Aah,  It  tawe- 
tfanea  imported  into  the  London  marieet  under  the  name  of  the 
hog  tragacanth.  It  is  insipid,  crackles  between  the  teeth,  occurs 
in  variable-sized  pieces,  is  tough,  of  a  yellowish-white  colour, 
and  oi)ai)ue,  and  has  properties  similar  to  gum  Iraftacanih. 
Its  spccitic  gravity  is  1-36.  It  contains  only  j%  of  soluble 
gum  or  araUin.  Cnder  the  name  of  Caramania  gum  it  is  mixed 
with  inferior  kinds  of  gum  tragacanth  before  exportation. 

Mticiltige. — Very  many  seeiis.  roots,  &c.,  when  iitfused  in 
boiling  water,  yield  mucilages  which,  for  the  most  part,  consist 
of  baaaorin.  Linaeed,  quince  seed  and  marshmallow  root  yield 
it  in  large  quantity.  In  their  reactions  the  different  kinds  of 
mucilage  present  differences;  e.g.  quince  seed  yields  only 
oialicadd  when  treated  with  nitilc  add,  and  with  a  aohition  of 
iodine  in  zinc  Iodide  it  ^vaa,  after  same  time,  a  beautlftd  red 
tint.  Unaeed  doea  not  gfvt  the  latter  reaction;  fay  treatment 
with  boiHag  nitric  add  it  yMdi  mode  and  asaUcadda. 

dm  Hf*^.— TW»  term  is  applied  to  the  tnnifssatad  mflitjr  Jidoct 
of  certain  plaata,  which  coniiat  of  gain  nfaiUe  in  water,  lerfn  and 
enential  oil  aoluble  in  alcohol,  other  vegetable  matter  and  a,  small 
amount  of  mineral  matter.  They  aregenerallvopaqucand  felicl.and 
often  brittle.  When  finel\-  powdercoand  ruubcd  down  with  water 
they  form  cmul-inns,  -In  ;ii  li'i^ilvod  resin  being  susm-ndi-d  in  the 
gum  solution.  Their  chief  uses  are  in  medicine.  Examples  arc 
amiatwiianun.  asafedda,  bdellium,  auphorfaium.  gamboge,  aaynh. 
sagBpanum  and  seammoay. 

GOMBBL.  KARL  WILHELM  JOM,  Bason  (iSi.^-tSgS), 
German  geologist,  was  born  at  Dannoifels,  in  the  Palatinate 
of  the  Rhine,  on  the  i  :th  of  February  1823,  and  is  kn>r.\  n  (  hictly 
by  his  researches  on  the  geology  of  Bavaria.  He  rcteived  a 
practical  and  scientific  education  in  mining  at  Munich  and 
Heidelberg,  taking  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Munich  in  1862; 
and  he  was  engaged  tor  a  time  at  the  colliery  of  St  Ingbert  and 
as  a  surveyor  in  that  district.  In  1851,  when  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Bavaria  was  inatttutod,  GAidMl  was  appointed  dlief 
fooiogiat;  in  ii6s  ^  nmiii  hemmty  patfmat  of  jnognMiy 
and  auivqrine  at  tlieaBiveiiity  of  Huaicb,  and  in  18791 -Obaberg 
director  of  A*  Bavaiiaa  mining  dtpartment  with  which  the 
Geolocical  Survey  was  inoorpanted.  His  geological  map  of 
Bavaria  appeared  in  1858,  and  the  official  memoir  descriptive 
of  the  detailed  work,  entitled  Geogfusliscke  Beschreibung  des 
KOttigreiihs  Bayern  was  issued  in  three  part*  11S61,  186S  and 
iSyo)-  He  subsequently  published  his  («■<>»<'),'((  von  Baytrn  in 
>  vols.  (18S4-1804),  an  elaborate  treatise  on  geology,  with  spc*  i al 
reference  to  the  geology  01  Havana.  In  the  course  ot  hi.-*  long 
and  active  career  he  engaged  in  much  palaeontological  work: 
lie  studied  the  fauna  of  the  Trias,  and  in  1861  introduced  the 


term  Rhaetic  for  the  oppannoat  dwhdon  of  tlutt  Q^ftcm;  he 
supported  at  fint  the  view  of  the  ofganie  natnw  of  JSrmw  (t866 
and  1876),  he  devoted  apodal  attention  to  Foraminifera,  and 
described  thooe  of  the  Eocene  strata  of  the  northern  Alps  O  S68) ; 
he  dealt  also  with  Receptaculites  (1875)  which  he  regarded  .is  a 
genus  belonging  to  the  Foraminifera.  He  died  on  the  i8th  of 
June  l.^l:S. 

GUMBINNEN,  a  town  of  Clermany,  in  the  Prjssian  proWncc 
of  Exst  Prussia,  on  the  Pissa,  an  affluent  of  the  Prcgcl,  J2  m.  by 
rail  S.VV.  of  Eydtkuhncnon  the  line  to  KSnigsberg.  Pop.  (1905), 
14,194.  The  surrounding  country  is  pleasant  and  fruitful,  and 
tbe  town  has  wadous  and  regular  streets  shaded  by  linden 
trees.  ItbasaKomnn  Catholic  and  three  Evangelical  churches, 
a  synagogue,  a  gymnasium,  two  public  schools,  a  public  library, 
a  lioapital  and  an  infirmary.  In  the  market  square  there  is  a 
s:atue  of  the  king  of  Ptuaab  Fiedeiidi  William  I.,  who  in  1734 
r.iised  Gnmhinnen  to  the  raait  of  •  town,  and  in  1732  brought 
to  it  a  number  of  penooc  who  had  been  diiven  from  Salzburg  by 
rdigious  persecution.  On  the  bridge  over  the  Pissa  a  monument 
has  been  erected  to  the  soldien  from  the  neighbourhood  who 
fell  in  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870-71.  Iron  founding  and 
the  manufacture  of  machinery,  wool,  cotton,  and  linen  weaving, 
stocking-making,  tanning,  brewing  and  distilling  are  the  principal 
industries.  There  are  lioiae  Hul  cattle  Biaifcefa^  and  sooM  tnde 
in  corn  and  linseed. 

Sec  J.  Schneider,  4m  OmilinMwr  Ffargaaifmlitt  (GomUmien. 

1904). 

OUMBO,  or  Okra,  termed  also  Okro,  Ockro,  Kdmia, 
Gubbo  and  Syrian  mallow  (Sana.  Tmdita,  Bengali  Dkerm, 
Pers.  Bumiyah — the  Bammia  of  Proaper  A4>inuB;  Ft. 
Gombaut,  or  better  Gaait*,  and  KUmU  cwimMi*},  HiUum 
esculentus,  a  herbaceous  Inbyannwl  plant  of  tlM  antmnl  order 
Mahaetatt  piobaUy  of  AfHou  origin,  and  noir  ontuilised  or 
cultivated  in  aU  tropical  enuntriea.  The  leava  are  cordate, 
and  3  to  5-lobed,  and  the  flowers  yellow,  with  a  crimson  centre: 
the  fruit  or  pod,  the  Bendi-Kai  of  the  Europeans  of  southern 
India,  is  a  tapering.  lo  angirfl  Ciipsule.  4  to  lo  in.  in  Irngth, 
except  in  the  dwarf  varieties  01  the  pl.int.  and  contains  numerous 
oval  dark-coloured  seeds,  hairy  at  the  b.-ise.  Three  distinct 
varieties  of  the  gumbo  iQuuite  and  Quimgomho)  in  Brazil  have 
been  descril>cd  by  I'arhcco  I  he  'jnrifx.'  fruit  is  eaten  cither 
pickled  or  prepared  like  asparagus.  It  is  also  an  iSiKredient 
in  various  dishes,  e.g.  the  gtitnbo  of  the  Southern  Unitao  Stntet 
and  the  calalm  of  Jamaica;  and  on  account  of  the  large  amount 
of  mucilage  it  contains,  it  ia  extensively  consumed,  both  fresh 
and  in  the  form  of  the  prqwed  powder,  lor  the  thidceoing  of 
broths  and  toops.  For  winter  oae  it  iaaaited  or  dleed  and  diiM. 
The  fruit  is  grown  on  «  veiy  laife  acaie  in  the  vidnity  of  Can- 
stantinople.  It  was  one  of  the  eaculents  of  Egypt  in  the  tinae 
of  Abul-Abbas  el-NebIti,  who  joumqred  to  Alexandria  in  1716 
(WOstcnfcld,  Gfsck.  d.  antb.  Xrtte.  p.  118,  G8tt..  1840),  and  is 
still  tultivaleii  by  the  EgyTitians.  ^ho  called  it  Hammf;f. 

The  seeds  of  the  gumbo  are  u.'crl  as  a  substitute  lor  cotTee. 
From  their  demulcent  and  emollient  properties,  the  leaves  and 
immature  fruit  have  long  hren  in  repute  in  the  East  for  the 
prcparatiiir:  tif  :n!u!i  ii  e.s  :>r.f]  fi  imi-nt.i!  ions,  Alpinus  (1592) 
mentions  the  employment  of  their  decoction  in  £gypt  in  oph- 
thalmia  and  in  uterine  and  other  ooBQlaiMs. 

The  musk  okra  (Sans.,  Laldkatlmrikd,  cf.  the  Cr.  ttmtp;  Bengali, 
Latdkasluri;    Gcr.   Bisamkdmerilraiiek:    Pr.    Ketmie  mMsquiey, 

Hibiscus  Abdmoschus  (AbeJmosckus  mtyschatus) ,  indl);cnous  to  India, 
and  cultivated  in  most  warm  renimK  I'l  the  globe,  is  a  EutTruticost- 
plant,  bearing  a  conical  5-hdgcd  pod  about  3  in.  in  length,  within 
which  am  numeioos  brawn  rcfufarm  seeds,  wnllcr  than  theae  of  H. 
eseuUntta,  The  seeds  poaieM  a  mosky  odour,  due  to  an  olco-reatn 
present  in  the  Integument,  and  are  known  to  perfuroers  under  the 
name  of  ambretU  as  a  substitute  for  musk.  They  are  said  to  be  used 
by  thc.'Xrabs  for  scenting  cofK-e.  The  seeds  (in  the  Fantee  Linguage. 
/ ni romizhom)  are  u*e<J  in  .Afriia  At  bead*;  and  pijwdercd  and  rtet-pcd 
in  rum  they  are  valued  in  the  Wcit  Indies  as  a  remedy  for  snake- 
l  ites.  The  plant  yieldsaacHoeUentfibre.and.beingrich  wnuidlng!e. 
i"  employed  in  Lpper  Indw  for  the  clarifying  of  sugar.  The  be«t- 
[icrfumed  seeds  arc  rejHirle*!  to  come  from  Martinique. 

See  P.  .Alpinus.  De  pliintis  .Irr vp/i,  cap.  xjtvii.  p.  38  (\'enice,  1592  j ; 
J.  Sontheimer's  Abd  Allah  ilk  Ahmad,  Ac.  i.  118  (Stuttgart, 
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i84o-iR^2);  P.  P.  I'acheco,  "  La  Kr(mic  fwt.ig^n-  ou  comestible," 
Lii  Bflpque  hortu-df  ,  iv.  63  (l85^V>:  Htllu  Sjdda.  "  Dc  I'emploi 
4  Constantinople  dc  la  racinc  de  1  llibi«:u!>  ca:uk'ntuj,"  Ripfrl.  de 
pkarm.,  Janiwry  I860,  p.  229;  E.  J.  Warinu,  Pharm.  of  India,  p. 
35  (1868);  O.  Popp,  "  Vher  ilir  Am  lu  nln'stamjtcilc  tier  Samcn  von 
Acacia  nilotica  und  HibiBcu<.  csculcntus  in  Agvptcn."  Arch,  der 
Pharm.  cxcv.  p.  140  (1871);  Drur\',  J'he  UteftU  Flcnts  o(  India,  pp. 
1.  J  (and  ed..  1873);  U.  C  l>i:ti  Tlu  ifal.  Mfti.  of  the  Hindus,  pp. 
IJ3.  3JI  (1877);  Lanfs-,1:-  ih-'l.  gVj  dro^ucK  i,  1*1-184  (tSyS); 
G.  Watt,  Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Products  0/  Jndui  (1890). 

OUMn,  a  river  of  northern  India.  It  rises  in  a  depression  in 
the  Pilibhit  district  of  the  United  Proanccs,  and  after  a  sinuous 
but  gmcraQjr  aottlb-easterly  course  of  500  tn.  past  Lucknow  and 
JaniqMir  Jsiat  the  Guges  in  Ghaxipar  district.  At  Jaunpur  it 
is  a  fine  stmun,  spanned  by  a  ifiUi-centiuy  bridge  of  tixteen 
uciic§,  ud  b  navigable  by  voids  of  17  tarn  bnnkn.  lliere 
is  also  a  small  river  of  the  same  aune  ill  the  T^peia  dbtrict 
of  eastern  Bengal  and  Assam. 

GDHULJINA,  or  GrirrRDjiKA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  the  viiiiyel  of  AJriauople.  Pop.  (1905),  about  8000,  of  whom 
three-fourths  arc  I  virks  and  the  remainder  Greeks,  Jews  or 
Armenians.  Cumuljin:i  is  situated  on  the  river  Karaja-Su, 
south  of  tliL-  L-m  extremity  of  the  Rhodope  range  of  mountait-.s 
and  13  m.  inland  from  the  Aegean  Sea.  It  has  a  station  on  the 
railway  between  Salonica  and  D£d£agatrh.  The  district  produces 
wheat,  maixe,  barley  and  tobacco;  sericulture  and  viticulture 
in  Iwth  practised  on  a  limited  scale.  .\  cattle  fair  is  hdd 
aannally  on  Creek  Pa>lm  Sunday.  Copper  and  antimony  are 
fooodbidM  neighbourhood. 

fUnmi,  or  Gmic,  Ncgnxs  of  the  ShangtUa  smup  of  tribes, 
dweOing  in  th«  nouiitaiiiwii  district  of  FasttU  on  the  Sudan- 
Abyssinian  frontier.  Tbqr  Itva  la  todspandent  pMipi 
being  mountalneen  widle  othos  are  settled  on  the 
of  the  Blue  Nile.  Gum;:  in  the  native  tongue  si| 
"  people,"  and  the  sub-tribes  have  distinrtivc  nami-s.  The  Gumtis 
arc  nature-worshippers,  God  and  ihL-  sun  Ijcit-.^;  iy:j(niyrr.i)-.j.i. 
On  ceremonial  occasions  they  carry  parasols  of  houuur  (sll- 
Sh.^ngalu). 

GOhDSH-KHAKEH.  the  chief  town  of  a  s.^nj,^k  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Trebirond  vilayet  of  .•\si.iiic  Turkey,  situated  on 
high  ground  (4400  ft.)  in  the  valley  of  the  Kharsbul  Su,  about 
i  m.  to  south  of  the  Trebizond-Enenun  ekoutsU.  The  silver 
mines  from  which  the  place  takes  its  name  were  noted  in  anmnt 
times  and  are  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo.  Pop.  alMMt  gdoo, 
cUaQy  Creeks,  who  are  in  tlie  iiaUt  of  emigrating  to  great 
diitaiices  to  «wfc  tn  mines.  They  practicaliy  supply  the  trtiole 
lad'  and  ritverundaing  Ishoar  in  Aaiatk  l^nfc^,  and  in  eoass 
quence  the  Greek  Umop  of  Otmflith'Khaneh  haa  under  Us 
jurisdiction  aE  the  coiniMiiltiiia  engsfed  in  tUt  paiticukr  dsss 

of  mines. 

GUN,  a  general  term  for  a  weapon,  tubulsr  in  form,  from 
which  a  projectile  is  discharged  by  means  of  an  explosive. 
When  applied  to  artillcrj*  the  wunl  is  1  untined  to  those  pieces 
of  ordnance  which  have  a  direct  as  cpiioscd  to  a  high-angle  fire, 
in  which  case  the  terms  "  howitzer  "  and  "  mortar  '"  are  used 
(see  Ordnance  and  Machinc-Gvn).  "  Gun  "  as  applied  to 
firearms  which  are  carried  in  the  hand  and  fired  from  the  shoulder, 
the  old  "  band  gun,"  is  now  chiefly  used  of  the  sporting  shot-gun, 
with  vldeh  this  article  mainly  deals;  in  military  usage  this  lype 
ol  weapoo,  wliether  rifle,  okrbine^  &&,  is  known  collectively  aa 
"smaO anna" (see Rmx and Fuioi}.  Theorigbof theirani, 
which  in  Mid.  Eng.  is  fdMM  «r  gMiM,  is  obscuie,  but  it  has 
been  suggested  by  Profeswr  W.  W.  Skeat  that  it  conceals  a 
female  name,  GunniUe  or  Gtmhilda.  The  names,  e.g.  Mons  Meg 
at  Edinburgh  Castle  and  /a«/r  Grele  (heavy  Peg),  known  to 
readers  of  Carlylc's  Fridrri.  k  l.hr  Great,  will  lie  fp.miliar  parallel- 
isms. "  Gunnc  "  would  be  a  shortened  pel  name  "  of  Gunn- 
hilde.  The  New  Englisk  Dictionary  finds  support  for  the  sugges- 
tion in  the  fact  that  in  Old  Norwegian  gunnc  and  hUdc  both 
mean  "  war."  and  quotes  an  inventory  of  w.ir  material  at 
Windsor  Castle  in  1330-1331,  where  is  mentioned  "  una  magna 
balista  de  comu  quae  vocatur  Domina  Gunilda."  .Another 
suggestion  for  the  origin  of  the  word  is  that  the  word  represents 


a  shortened  form,  goHM,  of  a  supposed  French 

mangonel,  but  the  French  word  is  mangoHneau. 

Firearms  are  said  to  have  been  first  used  in  European  warfare 
in  the  14th  century.  The  hand  gun  (see  fig.  1)  came  into 
practical  use  in   1446  ^  ^ 

and  was  of  verj-  rude  (L/^tTl  /) 

construction.     It   con-  ^^^'^5^1 

siLsted  of  a  simple  iron  r  

or  brass  tube  with  a 
touch-hole  at  the  top 
fixed  in  a  str.aight  stock 
of  wood,  the  end  of 
which  passed  tinder  tlie  ''^M'^^-'  -  — 
right  ampit  when  the  ^^f^iac^ 
"  gonne"  was  about  to 
be  fired.      A  similar  ~     •  • 

weapon  {.sec  fig.  a)  was  P^o.  i. — Rand  Con. 

also  used  by  the  horsc-soldicr.  with  a  ring  at  the  end  of  the 
stock,  by  which  it  was  sus[RT.ded  by  a  cord  round  the  neck; 
a  forked  rest,  fitted  by  a  ring  to  the  siiddlcbow.  served  to  steady 
the  gun.  This  rest,  when  not  in  use,  hung  down  in  front  of  the 
right  leg.  .V  m;uch  v,.'is  made  of  cotton  or  hemp  spun  slack, 
and  boiled  in  a  strong  solution  of  saltpetre  or  in  the  lees  of 
wine.  The  touch-hole  was  first  pland  OB  the  top  of  the  hatrd, 
but  afterwards  at  the  side,  with  a 
small  pan  umlenKuith  to  inld  tlw 
priming,  and  guarded  by  a  cover 
moving  on  a  pivot. 

An  improvenent  in  ironms  took 
^aea  in  the  first  year  of  the  rdgn 
of  Hsniy  Vn.,  or  at  the  dose  of 
Edmid  IV.,  by  fixing  a  cock  (Fr. 
MrttKUm)  on  the  hand  gun  to  hold 
the'  matdi,  which  was  brought 
<I:jv. II  10  the  priming  by  a  trigger, 
whence  the  term  matchlock.  This 
wcapiin  is  still  in  use  among  the 
Chinise,  Tatars,  Sikhs,  Persians  and 


Fig.  2. — MountedMan 
with  Hand  Gun. 


Turks.  An  improvement 
in  the  stock  was  also  made  during  this  period  by  forming  it 
with  a  wide  butt  end  to  be  placed  against  the  right  breast. 
Suliseqnenily  the  stock  was  bent,  a  German  invention,  and  the 
arm  was  called  a  hackbutt  or  hagbut,  and  the  smaUsr  variety 
a  demihague.  The  ai^iriius  and  hadcbutt  were  about  a  yard 
hi  length,  indttding  band  and  stock,  and  the  ' 
about  half  the 


ue  KKenmner  01 
the  pistoL  The 
arquebus  was 

the  standard 
inf.mlry  firearm 
in  Eurofjc  from 
the  battle  of 
I'avia  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the 
heavier  and 
mote  powerful 
musket.  It  did 
not  aa  a  rule 
require  a  rest,  as 
did  the  mudKt. 
The  wheeMock,  ^ 

an    impiOVement  Gaunl  H»rdf  de  PWnfs  7»rr..«  tl  CmJ4  l6»Mf$. 

on   the   match-  Fio.  3.-.\lu.nktneer,  1626. 

lock,  was  in- 
vented in  Nuremberg  in  was  first  used  at  the  siege 
of  Parma  in  15^1;  w.is  brought  to  England  in  1530,  and  con- 
tinue<l  in  parti.il  use  there  until  the  time  of  Charles  II.  This 
wheel  li>ck  consi'ili'l  of  a  fluted  or  grooved  steel  wheel  which 
protruded  into  the  priming  piin,  and  was  connected  with  a 
strong  spring.  The  cock,  also  regulated  by  a  spring,  w.is  fitted 
with  a  piece  of  Iron  pyrites.  In  order  to  discharge  the  gun  the 
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lock  was  wound  up  hy  .i  krv,  the  cork  was  let  down  on  the 
priming  pan,  the  pyrites  resting  on  i!jc  wheel;  on  the  trigger 
being  pressed  the  wheel  was  released  and  rapidly  revolved, 
emitting  iparks,  which  ignited  the  [xiwdrr  in  the  p*n.  The 
complicated  and  expensive  nature  of  this  loc  k,  with  Itt  Uibiiity 
to  ii^aty,  BO  doubt  prevented  itt  general  adoptton. 

About  1540  the  Slpaaianb  constructed  a  ktfer  and  beavier 
finarm  (natcMock),  canying  a  ball  of  10  to  :\t  pound,  called 
a  nmitet  This  weapon  was  introduced  into  EngtaJid  before  the 
middle  of  the  i6th  cenUnyi  and  soon  came  into  general  use 
throughout  Europe.  The  snaphaoce  was  invented  about  this 
period  in  Gemanyi  and  Uton  its  conqiantive  rhmpnrm  was 


Flos.  4  and  5. — Mu^Ui  trf  TH.  1675. 

much  used  in  England,  France  and  Holland.  It  held  a  flint 
Instead  of  the  pyrites  of  the  wheel  or  fireiodt,  which  ignited  the 
powder  in  the  pan  by  •liiking  on  a  piece  of  fumnrad  steel,  when 
released  by  the  trigger,  and  emitting  sparks. 

As  a  sporting  weapon  the  gun  may  be  said  to  date  ikom  the 
invention  of  the  wbcd-lock  in  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century, 
th<>ij/;ii  liroarras  were  used  for  sf>ortinf:  inirposes  in  Italy,  Spain, 
Gtnnar.y.  and  to  some  extent  in  Fkiikc.  in  the  isth  century. 
Before  that  period  the  longbow  in  Fnpt.Tiir;  md  the  crossbow  on 
the  Continent  were  the  usu.il  wcapuns  of  the  ch.nsc.  In  Hrcit 
Britain  little  use  appc.irs  to  h.ivc  Iiccn  nirulc  o:  t'irrr.rms  (ur  g.imu 
shooting  until  the  latter  half  of  the  i;th  rrntury,  .and  the  arms 
then  used  for  the  purpose  were  entirely  of  forciRn  m.-ikc. 

The  French  gunniakeis  of  St-l^ticnnc  claim  for  their  town 
Aat  It  b  (he  ^cst  centre  of  the  firearms  industry.  They  do 
not  appear  to  have  made  moce  than  the  barrels  of  the  finest 
sporting  arms,  and  these  even  were  sometimes  made  in  Pans. 
The  production  of  firearms  ly  the  artists  of  Paris  reached  its 
senith  about  the  middle  of  tbc  17th  century.  The  Italian, 
German.  Spa  iisli  Kustisn  gunsmiths  also  showed  grc;it 

skill  in  t!ic  elegance  and  design  of  their  firearm!,  the  .Spaniafls 
in  particular  being  makers  of  fine  barrels.  The  pi«itoi  (i/.r.;  is 
understood  to  have  been  made  for  the  lirst  time  aliout  15.(0  ;U 
Pisloia  in  Italy.  .About  161:5  the  modern  firelock  I'l  flint  l<Kk 
was  invented,  which  only  diilered  from  the  snaphanrc  by  the  cover 
of  the  pan  forming  part  of  the  fttrrowed  steel  struck  by  the  flint. 
Originally  the  priming  ti-as  put  into  the  pan  from  a  fl.isk  contain- 
ing a  fine-grained  powder  called  serpentine  powder,  loiter  :l:e 
top  of  the  cartridge  was  bitten  off  and  the  pan  filled  thcrefioin 
before  loading.  Thie  mechairism  of  the  flint-lock  mtnket  rendered 
all  this  unnecessary,  as,  in  loading,  a  portion  of  the  charge  paasc<l 
through  the  vent  into  the  pan,  where  it  was  held  by  the  cover  or 
linnmier.  The  matchlock,  as  a  militarj-  weapon,  ^r.ulu.dlv'  pave 
Wiiy  to  thi'  tirelork.  which  came  into  general  um-  in  tfie  la.sl  half 
of  the  :7th  rrntury,  and  was  the  wcafxin  of  Marlborough's  and 
Wellington's  armies.  ThLs  was  the  famous  "  Brown  Bess  "  of  the 
British  army.  The  highest  development  of  the  flint-lock  is  found 
in  the  fowling-pieces  of  the  end  of  the  iSth  and  bej^'nning  of  the 
19th  centuries,  particularly  those  made  by  Joseph  Manton,  the 
celebrated  English  gunsmith  and  inventor.  The  Napoleonic  wars 
affotded  Englbh  gunmaken  an  opportunity,  whidi  they  fully 
UtiNled,  of  gaining  the  supremacy  over  ihdr  Cm(gn  competitors 
In  tSe  liunniaking  trade,  English  gunmaken  reduced  the  weight, 


improved  thr  nhooting  powers,  ,tr.d  perfected  the 
of  the  sporting  Riin,  .^nd  increased  the  r?nge 
and  efficiency  of  the  ritlc.  This  transference 
of  the  gunmaking  craft  from  the  Continent 
to  England  was  also  assisted  by  the  tyranny 
of  the  foreign  gunmaking  giMs.  In  1637  the 
London  gunmaken  obtained  their  chatter  of 
Inooiporatlon.    The  important  gunmaking 
industry  of  Birmingham  dates  from  160.,^,  and 
soon  rivalled  that  of  London.    Doubit:  shot 
guns  do  not  ap()ear  to  have  been  generally 
used  until  the  iglh  eeiitury. 
The  tlrit  successful  double 
puns  wcrr  built  with  the 
barrels  over  and  under,  and 
not  aide  by  side,  and  were 
invented  about  16 16  by 
one  GuilUaoo   Bossi  of 
Rmne.    In  1784  double 
shot  guns  were  dworlbed  at 
a  novelty.  Joseph  Manton 
jjatentcd  the  elevated  rib 
V  hieh  rested  on  the  barrels. 
The  general  hueress  of  tiie 
double  gun  was  eventually 
due  to  the  liphl  weight 
which  the  better  material 
and  workmanship  of  tne 
best  gunmakers  made  paa» 
sible.  and  to  the  quicknea 
and  certainty  of  ignition  of 
tlie  modern  cartridge. 

The  objections  to  the 
flint-lock  were  that  it  did 
not  entirely  preserve  the 

prim:n^;  fri>m  wr".  a:vl  that 
the  llint  sparks  .s<jrr.elimcs 
failed  to  ignite  the  charge. 
In  1S07  the  Rev.  .-Uexander 
John  Forsyth  obtained  a 
patent  for  priming  with  a 
fulminating  powder  made 
of  chlorate  of  potash,  sul- 
phur and  charcoal,  which 
ciploded  by  concussion. 
This  important  improve- 
mrni  in  firearms  was  not 
n  rognized  and  adoptetl  by 
the  military  authorities 
until  more  than  thirty 
years  later.  In  the  mean- 
time it  Was  gradually  de- 
veloj>ed,  and  the  copl)er 
percussion  cap  invented, 
by  various  gunmakers  and 
private  individuals. 
Thomas  Shaw  of  Phila- 
delphia first  used  fuiminate 
In  a  steel  cap  in  i8r4,  which 
he  changed  to  a  coppercap 
in  i8i6.  It  was  not  until 
the  introifurtion  of  the 
n)[iper  rap  th.it  the  pcr- 
riHsinn  ;jun  rr<uld  bo  con- 
sidered in  every  way 
superior  to  the  flint.  In 
lS^4,in  the  reign  of  William 
IV.,  Forsyth's  invention 
was  tested  at  Woolwich  by 
firing  teoo  rounds  from  six 
flint-lock  muskets,  and  a 

similar  number  from  sia  percusdon  muskets.  In  all  weathem 
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Thij  trial  csUblishL-ii  the  percussion  principle.  The  .shooUnK 
was  found  to  be  more  acoiratn,  the  recoil  less,  the  i;hiugc 
of  (X)w<ler  having  been  ri-(iuct<l  from  6  tu  4)  drs.,  the 
npidity  of  filing  gteatts  and  the  numbct  of  miss-fint  much 


system.  In  consequence  of  this  successful  tnal  (he  military 
flint-lock  in  1859  was  altered  to  suit  the  percuasioa  principle. 

This  WJ5  t:asily  atx <.)ni()llshcil  by  rclila<-i;jg  the  bammLT  .uid  pan 
by  a  iiipi/W-  wiih  ;i  holu  lluuuKh  iis  LriiUi;  to  the  vcni  tir  lutich- 
holc,  and  by  rL-plaimx  ihu  i:ui_l;  -.vhuh  hclii  thi:  ihrit  liy  a  smaller 
cock  or  hammer  wi;h  a  hijUo'.v  to  tU  (in  the  nipfjlc  whin  released 
by  the  triggur.  ()n  thr  r.ijjpU:  was  [>bu  i-d  the  Lx.ppcr  r.ip  coiitain. 
iag  the  detonating  compositioii,  now  made  of  three  parts  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  two  of  fulnumte  of  mcicuiy  and  one  «f 

powdrrrri  glass. 

In  ilu:  Ausuiaa umymi Mvplied with  the  percussion 
m  tiskst,  nod  in  1S41  n  new  niodd  pemuuoD  musket  with  a  Uock 
or  badt-a%bt  for  150  yds.  wu  iinsd  to  the  British  umy,  ti  ft 
6  oz.  in  might,  4  ft.  6|  in.  in  length  without  bayonet,  6  ft. 
with  bayonet  and  with  a  bttnl  3  ft.  3  u.  in  length,  firing  s 
bullet  of  14}  to  the  Ifo  with  4}  drs.  of  powder.  This  musket 
was  larger  in  bore  than  that  of  France,  Belgium,  Russia  and 

Austria,  and  liius  liad  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  fire  their 
balls,  while  the  Koglisb  balis  coi;ld  not  be  fired  iroir.  their  barrels, 
but  the  greater  weight  and  momentum  ot  ihc  English  ball  was 
tountcraetrd  by  the  exctss  of  wind-ige,  1  hi>  pertussion  musket 
of  i.Sw,  the  latest  dcvelopmer.1  of  the  renowned  Brown  Bess, 
continued  in  use  in  the  British  anay  until  partially  supeneded 
b  i8si  by  tb»  MkM  ittc  and  «lto0etb«r  by  the  EniieU  iUIb 
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in  1855.  F«rfurUicrinfoniutioDa»,toUieluiu»yuddevd^ 
aHDt  «f  nOiUiy,  taifet  and  ipoiting  ride*  wtt  Kxnx. 

llliMtrations  are  eiireii  herewith  of  a  German  carbine  of  the  16th 
oeBtury,  with  double  wheel-lock  (fig.  8);  a  snaphance  (6g.  9): 
KVcralformsol  the  Brown  Bess  or  !!iru  toclc  militar>'  rauskctfEnglish, 
William  III.,  fig.  10;  Gcofkc  11.,  fig.  11 ;  OorRt'  111.,  ng.  11: 
French,  Napoleon,  fi^.  13) ;  and  ot  the  percussion  mu»ket  adopted  in 
the  Britikh  service  in  1839  (fig.  14).  Exsunples  of  non-BnraMii 
fircarmi  arc  shown  in  fin.  6  and  7,  rcpceaentlM  a  Moorifth  flint -loCJC 
■ad  an  Indian  matchlock  respectively.  Figs.  IS' 18  represent 
various  carbine*,  mutketoont  and  bUinderbu»ses,  ng.  15  snowing 
a  unnll  Wiindcrtiitss  or  mu^kttrKjn  uf  the  early  iSth  century,  fig.  16 
a  Urge  blunderbuss  of  1750,  fi^^  17  ■!  Hint-lijck  oavalry  carbine  ol 
about  1825  and  fig.  18  a  percuwion  carbine  of  iSxo.  All  these  are 
dimwn  from  anm  ia  tlw  nuMnm  ot  the  HayA  United  Sarvioe 
Instltutiao,  Loadoa. 

Modem  SIM  Guns. — The  modem  sporting  breech-loaders 
may  be  said  to  have  originated  with  the  invention  of  the  caitridge- 
case  containing  its  own  means  of  ignition.  Thie  lMtMll>1oading 
mecfaaoism  antedated  the  cartridge  by  many  years,  the  earliest 
bMech-loading  band  gtuis  dating  back  to  1 537.  Another  distinct 
type  of  bceech-Ioader  was  invented  in  Fhinoc  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  centuiy.  During  the  1 7th  and  i9th  centuiks  breech- 
loading  arms  were  very  numerous  and  of  constdetablc  variety. 
The  original  cartridge,  a  charge  of  powder  and  bullet  in  a  paper 

cnv<'lri[)r,  dales  from  1586.  Thcse  Were USCd  n  ith  muzzle-loaders, 
the  base  of  the  larlridgc  being  ripped  or  HiUen  off  by  ihe  soldier 
before  [ilut:ii(<  in  the  barrel.  Il  wa.s  only  when  Lbe  detotialir.g 
cap  catiic  into  use  that  the  paper  cartridge  answered  well  in 
breech-loaders.  The  modern  breech-loader  has  resulted  from  a 
gradual  scricii  of  improvcuKnts,  and  not  from  any  one  great 
invention.  Its  essential  feature  is  the  prevention  of  all  escape 
of  gas  at  the  breech  when  the  gm  is  fired  by  meaiu  of  an  expan- 
sive cariridge-case  'iHHnfallnt  its  own  means  of  ignition.  The 
earlier  breech-loaden  were  not  gaa- tight,  because  the  cartridge- 
cases  were  either  consumable  or  the  h»d  wai  placed  m  kMrong 
noa<«9aMlve  bnecb'^llg.  The  earliest  efficient  modern 
caitridge-caae  w»  the  pin-fire,  patented  by  Houiller,  a  Paris 
gunsmith,  in  1847,  with  a  thin  weak  shell  which  expanded  by 
the  force  of  the  explosion,  fitted  perfectly  in  the  barrel,  and  thus 

formed  an  rlTu  irnt  gas  rhcrk.  Probably  no  invention  ronnccled 
with  firearms  has  wrouRht  such  ehannes  in  the  principle  of  Kun- 
construeliun  as  those  elTeeled  by  the  expansive  cartridge-case. 
This  invention  has  cotiiplelely  revolutionized  the  art  nf  g\in- 
making.  has  been  surcrs.stuily  applied  to  all  descriptions  of 
firearms,  and  has  producefi  .1  new  and  important  imiuslry — 
that  of  cartridge  manufacture. 

About  1836,  C.  Lefaucheuz,  a  Paris  gunsmith,  improved 
the  M  Fauly  syaten  of  breedi-loadlng,  but  its  breech  action 
WM  a  crtide  mefhaniem,  with  lingle  grip  worked  by  a 
bottom  kver.  The  double gt^fortliebvrAwiatbeMibMquent 
invention  of  a  Bim^igfaangnnnttker.  nweentnUiKcaitiidge, 
practically  as  now  is  use,  was  introduced  into  Engjaod  In  iMi 
by  Daw.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of  Pottet,  of 
Paris,  improved  upon  by  Schneider,  and  gave  rise  to  con^dcrable 
litigation  in  respect  of  its  patent  rights.  Daw.  who  conirolkxl 
the  English  patents,  wa.s  the  only  exhit  itor  of  central-hie  pins 
and  cartridges  at  the  Iniern.iiion.il  K.\hil>ition  of  iH6.\  In 
his  system  the  baircLs  work  on  a  hif.j];e  joint,  liic  bottom  lever 
withdraws  thi'  holding-down  bolt;  the  curtridpc  isof  the  modern 
type,  the  cap  being  detonated  by  a  striker  passing  through  the 
standing  breech  to  the  inner  face.  The  cartridgc-oisc  is  with- 
drawn by  a  sliding  extractor  fitted  to  the  breech  ends  of  the 
barrels.  Daw  was  subsequently  detested  in  bis  control  of  the 
patents  by  Eley  Bioi.,  owing  to  the  patent  not  having  been  kept 
in  foMt  in  Fnnee.  The  modem  brecdi-lonifiai  gun  his  been 
gradually  and  steadily  inqiioved  aicMX  iMo.  Wcstlqr  Rldnvdt 
adopted  and  Improved  IKattbews*  top-lever  medduiisin.  About 
1866  the  rebounding  lock  was  introduced,  and  improved  in  186Q, 
The  treble  wedge-fast  mechanism  for  holding  down  the  barrels 
wii.s  originainl  by  W.  W.  Greener  in  1865,  and  perfected  in  1873. 
A  very  impoftaiit  improvement  wm  the  introtluction  of  the 
hammerless  gun,  in  whieh  the  niechani-m  tor  firir.c  is  placed 
entirely  within  the  guo.    This  was  made  possible  by  the  introduc- 


tion oL  the  central-fire  cartridge.  In  1S61  Daw,  and  in  1866 
Green,  introduced  hammerless  guns  in  which  the  cocking  waa 
effected  by  the  under  lever.  Theaegunsdid  not  attain  popularity. 
In  1871  T.MuwBltpntintndalMninifTlm  gun,  tltt  tot  10  obtain 
distinct  anooBBb  nbabowasnkver-cockinggun.  About  tbt 
same  Ume  Needbaa  inttoduced  tbe  principle  of  ittHhriBr  tbs 
weight  of  the  barrels  to  assist  in  cocking.  In  1875  Anson  and 
Dcdcy  utilized  the  fore-end  attached  to  the  barrels  to  cock  the 
locks.  From  this  date  hammerless  guns  became  really  popular. 
Subsequently  minor  itjiprovcmcnts  weie  made  by  many  other 
Run-maters.  including  altcrn.iti ve  movements  introrluced  by 
Purdcy  and  Rogers.  Improvements  were  also  introduced 
by  Wrstlcy  Richards,  Purdty  and  others,  including  cocking  by 
means  of  the  maiospring.  in  1874  J.  Needham  introduced 
the  ejector  mechanism,  by  which  each  empty  cartridge-case  is 
separ.'itely  .ind  automatically  thrown  out  of  the  gun  when  tbe 
breech  is  opened,  the  nccc6-s.ary  force  being  provided  bf  tbfr 
mainspring  of  the  lock.  W.  W.  Greener  and  some  otbtf  gnn- 
maken  have  since  introdneed  mbuir  modificatiaDS  and  inqiravv 
menlB  of  this  mechanism.  Next  in  turn  cuk  PfeilBi  and  otiwr 
inventors,  who  separated  the  ejector  mechanism  fiwn  tbe  kdE 
work.  This  very  decided  improvement  is  uaivctaal  Unlay. 
A  later  innovation  in  the  modern  breech-loader  is  the  single 
trigger  mechanism  introduced  by  some  of  the  leading  English 
gun-makers,  by  which  both  barrels  can  be  fired  in  succession 
by  a  single  trigger.  This  improvement  enables  both  barrels 
to  be  rapidly  fired  without  altering  the  griji  of  the  right  hand, 
but  dejjrives  the  shooter  of  the  ptjwer  of  stlcLling  his  barrel. 

Repeating  or  magazine  shot-guns  on  the  principle  of  tbe 
repeating  rifie,  with  a  magazine  below  the  single  firing  barrel, 
are  also  made  by  some  American  and  continent.il  gun-makerS) 
but  as  yet  have  not  come  into  general  use,  being  comparatively 
cunbeisome  and  not  well  balsnoBd.  The  difficulty  of  a  shifting 
balance  as  each  citiidBi  b  tod  Ins  also  yet  to  be  ovcreome. 
Several  varieties  of  a  coabtotta  dfle  and  slMt.gun  are  sbo 
made,  for  a  description  of  wUcb  tw  Kmi; 

The  chief  purposes  for  which  modem  shot-guns  are  requireii 
are  game-shooting,  trap-shooting  at  pigeons  and  wild-fo'tvling. 
The  game  gun  may  be  any  b<3rc  from  32  to  to  gauge.  The  usual 
standard  bore  is  12  gauge  unlcs.s  i;  be  for  a  boy,  when  it  is  20 
gauge.  The  usual  weight  of  the  u-bore  double-barrelled  game 
gun  is  from  6  to  7  lb  with  barrels  .50  in.  long,  there,  however, 
being  a  present  tendency  to  barrels  of  a  shorter  length.  TbcM: 
barrels  are  made  of  steel,  as  being  a  stronger  and  more  homo- 
geneous material  than  the  bands  formerly  produced,  which  were 
mostly  of  Damascus  pattern,  a  mixture  of  Iron  and  steel.  Steel 
barrels,  drilled  from  the  solid  bWk,  were  originally  produced 
by  Whilworth.  To-day  tbe  makers  of  steel  for  this  purpose 
are  many.  The  standaid  chaign  fbc  tbe  ta-bofe  is  4*  gnins  of 
smokeless  powder  and  t  oCi  to  tltb  oz.  of  shot.  Powder  of  a, 
lighter  gravimetric  deo^y  is  oeOBSionally  employed,  when  the 
weight  of  the  charge  is  reduced  to  33  grains.  This  charge  of 
powder  corresponds  to  the  3  drams  of  black  powder  formerly 
used.  The  ordinary  game  gun  should  have  a  killing  circle  of 
3o  in.  at  30  yds.  with  the  first  barrel  and  at  40  yds.  with  tbe 
second.  Improved  materials  and  methods  of  manufacture,  and 
what  is  known  as  "  choke  "  boring  of  the  barrels,  have  enabled 
modern  gun-makers  to  regulate  the  shooting  of  guns  to  a  nicety 
Choke-boring  is  the  constriction  of  the  diaraclcr  of  the  barrei 
near  the  muzzle,  and  was  known  in  America  in  the  early  part 
of  the  19th  century.  In  187s  Papc  of  Newcastle  was  awarded 
a  prize  for  the  invention  of  choke-boring,  there  being  no  other 
claimant.  The  methods  of  cfaoke^iaring  bave  since  been  varied 
and  bnproved  by  the  leading  EngHsh  gdn'makera.  The  pigeon 
gun  is  usually  heavier  than  the  gaiM  and  morecbofced.  It 
generally  weighs  from  7  to  8  m.  Itt  weight,  by  dub  rules,  b 
frequently  r^tricted  to  7I  A  and  its  bore  to  13  gauge.  The 
standard  wnld-fowling  gun  is  a  double  S-bore  with  30-in.  barreb 
weighing  is  "i  and  firing  a  charge  of  7  drams  <if  powder  and 
j|  to  X  oz.  of  shot .  These  gtins  are  .also  msde  in  Imth  smaller  and 
larger  varieties,  including  a  single  barrel  4-bore,  which  is  the 
I  largest  gun  that  can  be  used  from  the  shoulder,  and  single 
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barrel  punt  guns  of  i\4it.  hen,  weighing  loo  lb.  While  no 
CODS^OJOus  advance  In  improved  gun-mechaoism  and  invention 
bas  been  made  duHag  tbe  last  few  years,  the  materials  and 
metlioda  of  mannfactoR,  and  the  qua^ty  and  exactitude  of  tbe 
SuiiF'naker'a  work,  have  continued  gnulaally  and  atcadily  to 
imprave.  EnEUsh,  and  particulaily  LoBdon-nade,  funs  atand 
pM-«nilneBt  ail  over  tke  mild.  (H.  S.-K.) 

GUNA,  a  town  and  milltaiy  station  in  Central  India,  in  the 
state  of  Gwalior.  Pop.  (loot)  11,452.  After  the  Mutiny,  it 
became  the  hcadqurirtcrs  of  the  Central  Intiia  Horse,  wliose 
commanding  oflicer  ids  as  cx-orikio  ii!:s:s'.aiu  to  the  resident  of 
Gwalior;  and  its  trade  has  developed  rapidly  sinrc  the  opening 
of  a  sl-.iliun  on  a  branch  of  the  Great  Indian  I'cnins-jla  railway 
in  1 H  ) 

OUNCOTTON,  an  cxpiosivc  substance  produced  by  the  action 
of  strong  nitric  acid  on  cellulose  at  the  ordinary  temperature; 
chemically  it  is  a  nitrate  of  cellulose,  or  a  mixture  of  nitrates, 
accOTding  to  some  authorities  The  first  step  in  the  hi.itory  of 
gunootton  wai  made  by  T.  J.  Pelouzc  in  t8.;8,  who  observed  that 
when  paper  or  cotton  was  immenied  in  cold  concentrated  niliic 
acid  tbe  maibttiab,  tlumgh  not  alteied  in  phyiical  appeanoce, 
became  heavier,  and  after  waihbig  and  drying  were  ponetted 
of  aelf  ezplosive  pmpertiM.  At  tiM  time  tkm  pnkwcM  were 
thought  to  be  related  to  tbe  nitrated  staidi  obtained  a  little 
prrviou-sly  by  Henri  Braconnoi  and  called  xyloidin;  they  arc 
ouly  tcliilcd  it)  so  far  us  they  are  nitrates.  C.  F.  Schonbfin  of 
Basel  published  his  disiovcry  of  gunro;ton  in  1S46  {I'hii.  Ma^. 
I.?!,  '^f.  p.  7).  and  this  wa.i  5.h<)rtly  after  followed  (jy  invest i(;;aiions 
by  R.  R.  Bottger  of  Frankfort  and  Otto  and  Knop.  all  of  whom 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject ,  the  last -named  introduring 
the  use  of  sulphuric  along  with  nitric  acid  in  the  nitration  process. 
The  chemical  composition  and  constitution  uf  guncotton  has 
been  studied  by  a  considerable  number  of  chemists  and  many 
divergent  views  have  been  put  forward  on  the  subject.  W.  Crum 
wa£  probably  the  first  to  recognize  that  some  hydrogen  atoms 
of  the  oelinloae  had  been  leplaced  fay  an  oxide  of  nitrogen,  and 
this  view  wu  supported  more  or  lets  by  other  werken,  especially 
Hadow,  who  i^peait  to  have  dbtlnctiy  leeognized  that  at  least 
three  compounds  were  present,  tbe  most  vl^ntly  explosive  of 
which  constituted  the  main  bulk  of  the  product  commonly 
obti-.inrd  and  known  as  guncotton.  This  particular  product  was 
insoluiilc  in  a  mixture  of  i-l!ier  and  atcoliol,  and  its  comfHjsition 
could  be  eiijrts.st'd  by  the  term  Iti  nitrocflltllost;.  Other  produf  is 
were  soluble  m  the  ether  alcohol  mixture:  they  were  less 
highly  nitrated,  and  constituted  the  so-called  collodion  gjn- 
cotton. 

The  smallest  empirical  forniulaforcellulosc  (fl.ii.)  may  certainly 
be  Written  CtHioOt.  How  tnui  h  of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
are  in  the  hydroxylic  (OH)  form  cannot  be  absolutely  stated, 
but  from  tbe  study  of  the  acetates  at  least  tbiee  hydroxyl  groups 
may  be  assnmed.  Tbe  oMest  and  perhaps  most  reasonable  idea 
tepfceents  gnncotton  as  cdhdose  trinitrate,  but  this  has  been 
much  disputed,  and  varioaa  {omwlae,  kmm  based  on  ceUutose 
as  CijHioOu),  others  on  a  stiD  more  complex  mdecule,  have  been 
proposed.  The  con.<ititution  of  guncotton  is  a  difificuU  matter  to 
investigate,  primarily  on  account  of  the  very  insoluble  nature 
of  cellulose  itself,  and  also  frotn  the  tact  that  c<iniparal  :vrl\' 
slight  variations  in  the  coriccnrration  and  temperature  v'.  the 
acids  used  produce  considcr.'.bU-  di-Tcrcnccs  itj  the  prodk;;ts. 
The  nitrates  arc  also  very  itis<ilulfle  suSslances.  all  iht  so-calicd 
solvents  merely  convertiti^'  tltem  into  Je'ly  .\ci  method  has  yet 
been  devised  by  which  the  molecular  weight  can  be  a.<>ccrtaincd.' 
The  {WDdncts  of  tbe  action  of  nitric  acid  on  cellulose  are  not 
nitro  compounds  in  the  sense  that  picric  acid  is,  but  are  nitrates 
or  nitric  esters. 

Guncotton  is  made  by  immersing  cleaned  and  dried  cotton 
waste  in  a  mlxtuie  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  adds.  The 

'T1»e  composition  of  thr-  cettalote  idtrates  was  reviewed  by  G. 
Lunge  {Jour.  Amer  Owm  .Six-  ,  l«)oi,  J.*,  p.  who,  assuming  the 
formula  C,,H«.(>w  for  rcllulo&c,   ?howe<J    how  the  nitrtiOeilulOies 

doctibed  by  different  chemists  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula 
CeiH^^OkifNCV)*,  wkcce  «  has  the  values  4,  $,  C, . . .  t». 


relative  amounts  of  the  acids  in  tbe  mixture  and  the  time  of 
duration  of  treatment  of  the  cotton  varies  somewhat  in  different 
works,  but  the  underlyii^  idea  is  the  same,  viz.  employing  such 
an  excess  of  sulphuric  over  nitric  that  the  latter  will  be  rendered 
anhydrotis  or  concentrated  and  maintaimed  as  such  in  aoiutian  in 
the  sulphuric  acid,  and  that  the  snlphiniie  add  shaB  itill  be  fluffi- 
ciently  strong  to  absorb  and  icMnbine  with  tbe  water  produced 
during  the  actual  formation  of  the  guncotton.  In  the  recent 
methods  the  cotton  remains  in  contact  with  the  acids  for  two  to 
four  hours  at  the  ordinary  air  temperature  (15°  C) .  in  which  t  ime 
it  is  uliaosl  fully  nitrated,  the  main  jKirtion.  say  qo°u,  having 
a  composition  represented  by  the  formula'  (Ml ;C)5(NOi);,  the 
rem.iinder  consisting  of  lower  nitrated  products,  some  o-vidatioti 
fjroduti.s  and  traces  of  unchanged  cellulose  and  ctlluloft 
sulphates.  The  acid  is  then  slowly  run  out  by  an  opening  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pan  in  which  the  operation  is  conducted,  and  water 
distributed  carefully  over  its  suriacc  displaces  it  in  the  interstices 
of  the  cotton,  whicb  Is  finally  subjected  to  a  couxie  of  boiling 
and  washing  with  water.  This  washing  is  a  BMSt  important  part 
of  the  praoess.  On  its  thoroughness  depends  the  removal  of 
■mall  quantitiea  of  products  otlier  than  the  nitrates,  tot  Imttmtt, 
tome  sulphatfli  and  prodiKta  from  impurities  contained  in  the 
original  cellttloae.  Cellulose  sulphates  are  one,  and  possibly  the 
main,  cause  of  Instability  in  guncotton,  and  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  they  should  be  completely  hydrolysed  a;id  removed  it. 
the  washing  process.  The  nitrated  product  retains  the  outward 
form  of  the  original  cellulose.  In  the  course  of  the  washing. 
ai;cordir,g  to  a  method  introduced  by  Sir  F.  Aht-l,  the  cotton  i>. 
ground  into  a  pulp,  a  process  which  greatly  facihtate:;  the 
complete  removal  of  acids,  &c.  This  pulp  is  finally  drained,  and 
is  then  either  comprc.s,scd,' while  slill  moist,  into  slabs  or  blocks 
when  required  for  blasting  purposes,  or  it  is  dried  when  required 
for  the  manufacture  of  propellants.  Sometimes  a  small  quantity 
of  an  alkali  {e.g.  sodium  carbonate)  is  added  to  the  final  washing 
water,  so  that  quantities  of  this  alkaline  substance  nuiging  from 
o-5%  to  a  Uttle  over  t%  are  retained  by  tlie  guncotton.  Tbe 
Ideals  that  any  tiaceaof  add  not  washed  awi^  by  tbe  washing 
prooesa  or  praduced  later  by  a  slow  decampodtioii  of  the  sub- 
stance will  be  thereby  neutfaBied  and  rendered  bambss. 
Guncotton  in  an  air-dry  state,  whether  in  the  original  form  or 
after  grinding  to  pulp  and  compressing,  burns  with  very  great 
rapidity  but  docs  not  detonate  unless  conhned. 

Immediately  alter  the  di.scovcry  of  giincotton  Schonbein 
proposed  its  employment  as  a  substitute  for  guniH>wder,  and 
(icneral  von  Leiik  carrte<!  out  a  lengthy  and  laborious  series  of 
exi-ieriinents  inlendiiig  to  adapt  it  especially  for  artillery  use. 
All  th^  and  many  subsequent  attempts  to  utilize  it,  either  loose 
or  mechanically  compressed  in  any  way,  signally  failed.  How- 
ever much  compressed  by  mechanical  means  it  is  still  a  porous 
ma&s,  and  when  it  is  confined  as  in  a  gun  the  flame  and  hot  gases 
from  the  portion  first  ignited  permeate  the  remainder,  generally 
causing  it  actuaQy  to  detonate,  or  to  bum  so  rapidly  that  lu 
action  approaches  detimalioiu  Tbe  more  closely  it  is  confined 
the  greater  is  the  pressure  set  up  by  a  small  part  of  the  charge 
burning,  and  the  more  completely  wn'U  the  explosion  of  tbe 
remainder  assume  the  detonating  form.   The  employment  of 

g\jr.cott<'n  as  a  [iropellant  was  possible  only  after  the  discovery 
thai  II  tuuld  be  gelatinized  or  made  into  a  collojd  by  the  action 
of  so-called  solvents,  c  oth>'lncct8te  and  other  esten,  acetone 
and  a  number  of  like  substauces  (see  Curuite). 

WTicn  quite  dry  guncotton  is  easily  detonated  l.-s  a  lilciw  on  an 
anvil  or  hard  surface.  If  dry  and  warm  it  is  much  more  H.-n!iitive  to 
pereusaion  or  frictaaof  and  also  becomes  electrified  by  friction  under 
those  COndiriOBS.  The  amount  of  contained  moisture  exerts  a  con- 
sideiBble  effect  on  its  eensitivenen.  With  about  3  of  moi&ture  it 
can  still  he  detonated  on  an  an\-il,  but  the  action  is  liicnerally  confined 
to  thi"  p!<-ee  struck.  .As  the  qiiant'ty  of  containt'd  water  incrtascs  it 
becomes  ditticult  iir  even  iiiipos.iil:le  tn  dt'lunatt:-  li>'  an  ordinary 
blow.  ConiprcBScd  dry  guncotton  is  ca&jly  deSoiated  by  an  initiative 
detonator  such  as  mercuric  fulminate.  Guncotton  containing  more 
than  15",,  of  water  i»  unlnfhramable,  may  be  comprespcd  or  worked 
without  danger  and  r-  much  more  difficult  ti>  d<  ton.i.tc  In'  a  fulminate 

•This  formula  is  retained  mainly  on  account  of  its  simplicity. 
It  also  capresscs  all  that  is  nsccsMty  in  this  coaaerioa. 
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(li  ti>ii;Uor  than  vvhi-ti  <Jry.'  A  Miiiill  i  li.iri;i-  o(  dry  Kuncotlon  will, 
Ikjwcht,  ditonatc  the  wet  matcriil.  and  ttiis  |>cculiarity  is  made 
use  u(  ill  tht-  em|>l<>yment  o{  Kuncotion  for  bUsting  purpoaes.  A 
charge  of  com|)ri'i».s<.'d  wet  guiicotton  may  be  exptodrat  even  iiad«r 
wuier,  by  the  dvioiution  of  a  small  prjmcr  of  the  dry  and  watcr- 
proofod  material,  which  in  turn  can  be  itwned  by  a  wnaU  (ulmin.ir> 
detonator.  The  explosive  wave  from  the  dry  guncotton  prinur  is 
in  fart  lx<ltcr  responded  to  by  the  wet  compressed  material  than  the 
dry,  and  its  drtmuition  i>  somewhat  .shar(»T  than  lljat  <if  I'u'  ili^. 
It  ii  mil  ncfcssary  for  the  blocks  of  wet  guncolton  toln.'  actually  m 
contart  if  the)  be  under  water,  and  the-  peculiar  fxplusivc  wave 
can  also  be  conveyed  a  little  distance  by  a  piece-  of  mcial  such  as  a 
railway  rail.  Tne  morc  nearly  the  oonpaeition  of  guncotton 
approaches  that  reprc«enled  by  C«H|0k(NOi)i,  the  more  atable  is 
it  as  regards  storing;  at  oriiimiry  temperatures,  and  the  Iiiyher  the 
ignitinK  ii-nHMTature.  Can  fully  prc'|xir<-d  jjuncotton  after  washing 
with  alcohol-ethcr  until  iiDthinK  more  dissolves  may  nquirc  to  Iw 
heated  to  lHo-i)Ss°  C.  Ix-forc  inflaming.  Ordiiian.  ■  iiiiiiRri.ial  guri- 
cottona,  o^maining  from  lo  to  15%  of  lower  nitrated  pruducia,  will 
ignite  as  a  rule  sooic  20-35°  lower. 

AMuming  the  above  formula  to  represent  guncotton.  there  is 
sufficient  oxygen  for  internal  combustion  without  any  cirnon  bt-inj; 
left.  The  gaseoius  mixture  obtained  by  burning  guncotton  in  a 
vacuum  vrtHcl  contains  steam,  carbon  monoxide,  rarlxjii  dioxide. 
nitri<,;L-n,  nitric  uxlde,  and  methane.  WIm-u  ^luuU  luaiiii  in  a 
vacuum  vessel  until  ignition  takes  place,  some  nitrogen  dioxide,  NU|, 
ia  alto  produced.  Wiieii  kept  ior  «mw  mefca  at  a  tempemtun!  of 
too*  in  *tma.  a  oomidaisble  mmber  of  latty  adds,  lome  base*,  and 
gluo(Me4iltewb«tBncc»  result.  UnderdiSercnt  pressures  the  relative 
aawnntsof  the combuttion  ptvduct*  vary  comuderably .  Under  very 
great  pseuurcs  carbon  monoxide,  steam  and  nilniKcn  arc  the  main 
plodttCtt,  trat  nitric  Mcide  ni-vrr  <|intr  tlf-aiiiKMn-,. 

Dilute  mineral  adds  have  little  or  no  action  uii  guiu-otton.  Strong 
Mikthuric  acid  in  contact  with  it  tibeiMee  first  nitric  acid  aad  later 
OKldcs  of  nitrogen,  leaving  a  charred  reudue  or  a  brown  aalutfon 
accordingtothcquantity  of  acid.  It  sometime*  fires  on  contact  with 
strong  stSlphuric  acid,  es[iccially  when  slightly  warmed.  The  alkali 
hydroxides  {t-fl-  sodium  hydroxide)  will  in  a  solid  state  fire  it  on 
contact.  Stronif  or  weak  8<jlutions  of  these  Mjhislancea  also  decom- 
pose it,  producing  some  alkali  nitrate  and  nitrite,  the  cellulixse 
molecule  being  only  (lartially  restored,  some  quantity;  undergoing 
oxidation.  Ammonia  is  also  active,  but  itot  auite  in  the  same 
maflfler  as  the  alkali  hydroxides.  Dry  guncotton  heated  in  ammonia 
giudetonatcx  at  alx>ut  70*,  and  ammonium  hydroxide  solutioiu  of  all 
>treni{ths  slowly  decrjinixm'  it,  \  ieldini!  MJinewltat  complex  l>rodiHt(s. 
Alkali  •.\!l|>hi>hydratc»  ri  isui  i  ^iir..  ■jtion,  or  other  nitrated  celluloses, 
ciimplctcly  to  cellulos»>.  The  pitidtiction  of  the  so-called  "  artificial 
^ilk  ■  dviionds  on  this  action. 

A  cluiracteristic  dilTercncc  between  guncotton  and  coUodion 
cotton  is  the  insolubility  of  the  former  in  ether  or  alcohol  or  a  mixtttra 
of  these  liquids.  The  so-called  collodion  cottons  arc  nitrated 
rcIluViM'v,  Ipiit  nf  a  lo\V(  r  dit;rc-i'  nf  nit  rat  ion  fas  a  ruiri  than  truncotton. 
l  iu-y  arr  :-:iiiiclini<  ■■  -|»ikrn  nt  a-.  "  hnvor  "  fir  "  miIhIiIc  "  c  nlloiis  or 
nitrate-..  I  iif  s<^'lul>ilil\  in  d hcr-alrohol  may  Ik:  owing  to  a  Iovkt 
jltgrLC  of  nitr.iiio.i,  or  U)  tin-  ii  iii|M  r.iturf  conditions  under  which  tlu: 
prixes...of  manufaL  liUt  lia-.  bo  n  tarried  on.  If  guncotton  be  mrn-i  I U 
rcpircscnted  by  Ihr  formula  C(llTt)t(.NOi)t,  itehould  contain  a  little 
more  than  I4*"o  <>f  iiiinr^en.  (iiincoitons  are  eamined  for  degree 
of  nitration  by  the  nitrometer,  in  v.hich  apparatus  thry  are  dei^mi- 
poscxl  by  aulphuric  acid  in  contaic  w  ith  merrurv.  and  all  the  nitru|;cn 
IS  evolve<l  as  nitric  oxirl-,  \(),  uliii  li  is  in'.'.iMiri'd  .md  the  weight  of  Un 
contained  nitrogen  i  aU  ulat'.-tl.  Ordinary'  tium  1  ittun-.  M.ldom  omlain 
more  than  tS"o  of  nitr«)geii,  and  in  most  cises  the  amount  doc-s  not 
csoecd  1 3-S  %•  Generally  speaking,  the  k>wer  the  nitrogen  content  of 
a  guncotton,  as  found  by  the  nitrometer,  tbc  higher  the  percentage  of 
matters  vilidile  in  a  mixture  of  t-tluT-ali  oliol.  Thi  so  soluble  matters 
are  usually  considered  as  "  lower  "  nitralcs. 

f'.uiirotton'i  arc  usually  testwl  by  the  AIkI  hiat  test  for  statiililv 
(Me  C OkniTl-.).  Anolhi-r  lu-at  test,  lli.it  of  W  ill,  e'pn^i:.;^.  in  luatiiu 
a  wvii(hvd  tjuantity  of  the  guncotton  in  a  struam  of  carUiii  iliu.vidi: 
to  lao'  C  pacing  the  cvonwd  nsea  «wer  nac  led-lmt  cojwer,  and 
linauy  colkctiiig  them  over  a  MNtitlon  of  potawttum  hydroxide  which 
ret^nt  ibe  carbon  dioxide  and  allows  the  nitrogen,  art^ng  from  the 
ganeotton  dcoompCHilion,  to  Ix;  measuml.  This  is  done  at  definite 
time  intervals  so  that  the  ralf  of  cleeorniKisilion  ran  !«•  followed. 
The  relative  stabililv  is  then  ju<lK<<l  I  1  th.  .ir.-.i.unl  of  iii(ro>;en  ^;as 
coV.e.  ii-l  in  a  l  ertain  time.  S-veral  inoiiilu  .iiions  of  this  and  of  the 
.^li  )  I.  ai  test  are  also  in  use.    (See  E.x  I'l.usi  vts.)    (U.K.  E.  H.) 

GUNDULICH.  IVAN  (15HH-1638),  known  alio  as  Giovanni 
Gondol.n,  Servian  pott ,  was  horn  at  Ragusa  on  the  8lh  of  January 
1588.  His  father,  Franco  Gundulich,  once  the  Ragusan  envoy 
to  Constantinople  and  coundllor  of  the  republic,  gave  him  an 
excellent  educatioo.  He  atudied  the  "  httmamties  "  with  the 
Jesuit,  Father  Musd.  and  philoaaphy  with  Father  SicaaoU. 
After  that  he  studied  Roman  law  and  jurisprudence  la  general. 
He  waj>  member  of  the  Lower  Council  and  once  Mrind  as  the 
Mir^c4  guncotton  trio  contab  3  %  or  leas  of  nolftuK. 


chief  magistrate  of  the  tepublic.  HcdiedoatlieMliofltacaniber 
1638.   A  born  poet,  be  admired  mticfa  the  ItalisB  poets  of  Us 

time,  from  whom  he  made  many  translatioos  into  ScnAuk  It 

is  believed  that  he  so  translated  Tasso's  Gerusalemme  liherala. 
He  is  known  to  liave  written  eiphteen  w(irk.s,  of  which  eleven 
were  dramas,  but  of  these  otils  three  have  been  iully  preserved, 
others  having  perished  during  the  great  earthquake  and  fire  iu 
1667.  Most  of  those  dramas  were  translations  from  the  Ilaliaji, 
and  were  played,  seemingly  with  great  success,  by  the  amateurs 
furnished  by  the  noble  families  of  Ragtisa.  But  his  greatest 
and  justly  celebrated  work  is  an  epic,  entitled  Osman,  in  twenty 
cantos.  It  is  the  first  political  epic  on  the  Eastern  Question^ 
glorifjriag  the  vktwjr  of  tlw  Poles  over  Tkirks  and  Tatan  in  the 
campaign  of  1631,  and  encouraging  a  league  of  the  Christian 
nations,  under  the  guidance  of  Vladialaus,  the  king  of  Poland, 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  away  the  Turks  from  Europe.  The 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cantos  arc  lost.  It  is  generally  l)clicvcil 
that  tile  Ragusan  government  suppressed  them  from  considera- 
tion lor  the  .Sultan,  the  protector  of  the  republic,  those  two 
cantos  having  been  violently  aiili- Turkish. 

Osman  wa»  printed  for  tin-  litri  time  in  Raxii--i  in  1R16.  the  (»o 
missing:  cantos  Ijciiig  replaeei]  1;>  so^i^^  wri;ti[i  Ijv  I'ietrii  Nrr.;ri  (or 
Sirkocncvieh).  From  this  edition  tne  Icarnctl  Italian,  Francesco 
Appendini,  made  as  Italian  translation  publisbed  in  1H37.  ijince 
that  time  several  otlier  editions  liave  ticcn  made.  The  best  are  ooai- 
sidercd  to  l)e  the  edition  of  the  South  Slavonic  .Xradeiny  in  A^ran 
(1877)  and  the  edition  publishi'd  in  Semliii  'iHSt);  by  Prnii-»»or 
Yovan  lloshkovich.  In  ttic  txlition  of  1H44  (.-\grdm^  the  last  canttts. 
f.jiirteen  and  fifteen,  wen  n  mI  liy  very  fine  compositions  iit  the 
Serbo-Croatian  puct,  Mazhuraiiich  (Maiuranif  ).  The  complete 
v.ntkB  of  Guadukch  have  been  pnbliihed  in  Aeram,  1847,  by  V. 
Babuldch  and  by  the  South  Slavonic  Academy  ot  Agram  in  18^9. 

(C.Mi.)  . 

GUNG'L.  JOSEF  (iSio- 18S9),  Hungarian  composer  and 
conductor,  was  born  on  the  ist  of  December  1810,  at  Zs&mbck, 
in  Hungary.  .After  starting  life  as  a  school-lcai  her,  and  learning 
the  elements  of  music  from  Ofen,  the  .school-chuirm.vsl er,  hi 
became  first  oboist  at  (iraz,  and,  at  twenty-five,  bandmaster  of 
the  4th  regiment  of  .Austrian  artillery.  His  first  composition, 
a  Hungarian  march,  written  in  t8.)6,  attracted  some  notice, 
and  in  1843  he  was  able  to  establish  an  orchestra  in  Berlin. 
With  this  band  be  travelled  far,  even  (in  1849}  to  Ametka.  It  is 
worth  reoording  that  MenddMohn'a  oonplete  MUnmmtr 
Ni^t  Dmm  mnic  issaid  to  have  heea  ftrtt  played  by  Gung'I's 
band.  In  1853  he  became  bandmaster  to  the  23rd  Infantry 
Regiment  at  Briinn.  but  in  1864  he  lived  at  Munich,  and  in  1876 
at  I'rankfort.  after  (in  1873)  having  conducted  with  great  success 
a  sericsoi  jjronu  n.Kii-  e<ir;( cris  at  Covcnt  Garden,  LomJoii.  From 
Frankfort  (..ung'l  weril.  to  Weimar  to  live  with  his  claughlcr, 
a  will-known  (ierman  opera  singer  and  loc.il  prima  donna. 
There  he  ilied,  on  ihc  31st  of  January  i8fig.  Gung  I's  tianccs 
number  over  500,  perhaps  the  most  [xipular  being  the  "  .Amor- 
clteii,  '  " Hydropaien,"  "Casino,"  "Dfcams  on  the  Ocean" 
waltzes;  "  In  Stiller  Millernacht  "  polka,  and  "  Blue  Violets  " 
mazurka.  His  HuagiJms  march  waa  tianscribcd  by  Lisst. 
His  music  is  duuMtetiaed  by  the  nne  easy  flowing  OMlodies 
and  well-marked  rhythm  that  disllngutth  the  dances  of  StranaSi 
to  whom  alone  he  can  be  ranked  second  in  this  kind  of  com- 
position. 

GUNNER,  or  M.\sii:k  Cln.niiK,  in  the  navy,  the  warrant 
officer  who  has  charge  of  the  ordnance  aniJ  aniii-.unitiun,  and 
of  the  training  <if  the  men  at  gun  drill.  Hii  (umlions  in  this 
rcsj>e(  I  are  of  less  relative  importance  than  thc_\  were  in  former 
timi's.  when  specially  (rained  corps  of  seamen  gunners  had  not 
been  fornieil. 

GUNNING,  PETER  (1614-1684).  English  divine,  was  bom  at 
Hoo,  in  Kent,  and  educated  at  the  King's  School,  Canterbury, 
and  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  fellow  in  i6j3. 
Having  taken  orders,  he  advocated  the  royalist  cause  from  the 
pulpit  with  much  eloquence.  In  1644  he  retired  to  Oxf<»d, 
and  held  a  chaplaincy  at  New  College  until  the  city  surrendered 
lo  the  [wrliamcntary  forces  in  164?).  Subsequently  he  was 
chaplain,  first  lo  the  royalist  Sir  Robert  Shirley  of  Eatington 
(1699-1656),  and  then  at  the  Eseter  Houce  .cba|ML  After  the 
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Restontioo  in  1660  he  Rtimed  to  Qm  College  is  niaitcr,  and 

was  appointed  Lady  Margaret  professor  of  divinity.  He  also 
received  the  livings  of  Cottesmore,  Rutlandshire,  and  Stoke 
Brucrnc,  \orlh.imptonshirc.  In  it:t';;  he  hn.;  arnc  luad  of  Si 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  clccud  Kcjjiui  protestor 
of  divinity.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Chichester  in  j66<j, 
and  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Kly  in  1674-1675.  Holding 
moderate  religious  views,  he  (lc[>recatL'd  ,ilike  the  ezlieiDes 
represented  by  Puritanism  .md  Roman  (\atholirism. 

His  works  arc  chicllv  ri|.Kr^  -  i>f  liis  <lis;nitaliimii,  sucli  iis  ih.i! 
which  appears  in  the  Sfiime  rrim^i^k't  l  Riris.  165S).  in  which  the 
definition  of  a  iwhisin  is  'liw  usmmI  with  luii  UomaniHt  opponunt.s. 

SmniTt  a  sort  of  cloth,  the  name  of  which  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  gangu  or  §unia  of  RunpUua^  or  tmm  gfima,  a 
vernacular  name  of  the  CroMaria  juneea — a  plant  common  in 
Madras.  One  of  the  first  notices  of  the  term  itself  is  to  be  found 
in  Knox'a  Ctyhn,  in  which  he  wya: "  The  fitamenU  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Item  (coir  fmn  the  oooo-nut  hurit,  Cmm  nn^tra)  nay 
be  made  into  a  coane  doth  caQed  funny,  wUdi  is  used  far  bags 
and  similar  pur^xMcs." 

Warden,  in  The  Linen  Trade,  says: 

"  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  jute  grown  in  Bcn^^l  i»  made  into 
doth  in  the  diitncts  where  it  is  caltivated.  and  this  industry  forms 
the  graixi  dotnctcic  manufacture  of  aH  the  populous  eastern  districts 

of  ^nsal.  It  pervade*  all  clax»ie«.  and  p«T)f|rati-!i  into  every  house- 
hold, .ilmost  cver>-  one.  man,  woman  ami  child.  KinK  in  some  wa^' 
eng.i(!<'<l  in  it.  KiMtmen.  hushandmcn.  p,il.inkcen  carriers,  domestic 
servant «,  i  vi  rv<ine,  iti  fai  l .  tx  iiii.;  Hiivlu  fur  Mus.iiilnian!i  spin  cotton 
only — pass  their  leisure  moments,  distafi  in  hand,  suinning  ^uany 
twi&t.  It  is  spun  by  the  takur  and  dhara,  the  (amtor  being  a  kiad  <H 
.spindle,  which  \»  turned  upr>n  the  thigh  or  the  aote  of  the  foot,  and 
the  latter  ;i  reel,  on  which  the  thread,  whi'n  Miflicienlly  twisted,  U 
woun<l  up.  .Vnother  kind  of  {Spinning  machine,  callcil  a  Khur^hurea,  is 
occasionally  used.  .\  bunch  of  the  raw  material  is  hung  up  in  every 
farmer's  hnu.sc,  or  on  the  protrudirj^  stick  of  a  thatched  roof,  and 
every  one  who  has  leisure  forms  with  these  spindles  tsonie  coarse 
pack-thread,  of  which  rapes  arc  twisted  for  the  use  of  the  farm. 
The  lower  llindu  castes,  from  this  pack-thread,  spin  a  hncr  thread 
for  being  made  into  cloth,  and,  there  Ix^ing  a  loom  in  nearly  ever>- 
homai  Vcr>'  much  of  it  i»  woven  by  the  v<<inH'ri  ni  the  lower  class  of 
people.  It  is  especially  the  employment  of  the  Hindu  widow,  as  it 
enables  her  to  earn  her  bread  without  being  a  burden  on  her  family. 
The  cloth  thus  made  i«  of  various  qualiiic*.  such  a»  clothing  for  the 
family  (especully  the  women,  a  great  proportion  of  whom  on  all  the 
eastern  frontier  wear  almost  nothing  else),  coarse  fabrics,  bedding, 
rici  and  suR  tr  biiK>,  .sacking,  pack  shii  t .  &c.  Much  of  it  is  woven  into 
-linri  U•n^•tll^  iind  very  narrow  wiilihs,  (wo  or  three  of  which  are  .sfimi- 
times  sewed  into  one  piece  before  they  arc  sold.  That  intended  for 
rice  and  sugar  bags  is  made  about  6  feet  long,  and  from  24  to  27  inches 
wide,  ami  doubled.  A  considerable  quantity  of  jute  >  arn  is  dyed  and 
woven  into  cloth  for  various  local  ptirpoee*,  and  some  of  it  is  also 
sent  out  of  the  district.  The  principal  places  where  chotec.  or  jute 
cloth  for  gunny  Ul'.;^^  is  made  .ire  within  a  radius  of  perhaps  150  to 
J<xj  mile»anHiiiil  D.icia,  .md  thin-  jpoili  Liliuiii  .uul  Ujnd  arc  remark- 
ably cheap.  The  .short,  staple,  <  <iiiitiiim  juie  i-;  ^enendly  consumed  in 
the  local  tnanufacture,  the  finer  anri  long  ?.iaplcd  being  rcsservcd  for 
the  export  trade.  These  causers  enable  gunny  cloth  and  bos**  to  be 
aoU  MflMMt  aa  cheaply  aa  the  aw  matenaL  which  creates  an 
demand  for  tnem  In  nearly  every  market  of  the  world." 

Such  a;>|ic.irtd  to  be  the  definition  of  ^;unny  cloth  at  the  time 
the  above  wa;-  written — between  i!S;o  and  iS6o.  Most  of  the 
Indian  c  loth  inr  gunr.y  buRs  iir-  now  made  by  power,  and  wiiliin 
about  20  m.  of  Calcutta.  In  many  respi  cts  the  term  gunny  cloth 
it  still  affiled  to  all  and  sundr)',  but  there  i.s  no  doubt  that  the 
original  name  was  intended  for  cloth  which  waa  similar  to  what 
li  now  known  as  "  cotton  bagging."  This  puticnlar  type  of 
doth  is  stiU  laigeljr  made  in  the  hud  Iooib,  evm  in  Dundee, 
this  method  of  tnannfeetiiR  being  oooaidend,  for  certnbi  KUMU, 
inore  satisfactory  than  the  power  kxun  nwthod  (see  Jan  and 
Baccwg). 

OUMPOWDBR,  an  explosive  composed  of  salt|ietrc,  charcoal 
and  sulphur.  Very  few  substances  have  had  a  greater  cfTect 
on  civilization  than  gunpowder.  Its  cniiiloymcnl  altered  the 
whole  art  of  war,  and  its  influence  gradually  and  indirectly 
i>ernieatcd  and  aHectcd  the  whole  fabric  of  Micii  ty.  Its  dircc: 
elTect  on  the  art.i  oi  ]>eace  was  but  slight,  and  had  but  a  limited 
range,  which  could  iM>r  i  t-  compared  to  the  modern  ejclendefl 
employment  of  high  explosives  for  blasting  in  mining  and 
t  wodb 


It  ii  probably  quite  incotract  to  qiedc  of  the  Mteovery  of 
gunpowder.  From  modem  researches  it  seems  more  likely  and 
more  just  to  think  of  it  a*  a  thing  that  has  developed,  passing 

through  many  stages — mainly  of  improvement,  but  some 
undoubtedly  retrograde.  There  really  is  not  sutncicnt  solid 
evidence  on  which  to  pin  down  its  invention  to  one  m.tn.  .\s 
Licu'enant-Coloncl  H.  \V.  I..  ll\mc((iunpow<lrr  and  Ammuiiilion, 
li;o4  l  savLi,  I  he  invention  <il  >i;u;i|H.:iwticr  wa.s  im|K).ssi!ilc  until 
the  properties  of  nearly  pure  saltpetre  hud  become  known.  The 
honour,  however,  has  [jccn  associated  with  two  names  in  par- 
ticular, Bcrthold  Schwartz,  a  German  monk,  and  Friar  Soger 
Bacon.  Of  the  former  Oscar  Guttmann  writes  (If amHWwfa 
pulserit  PyrH,  1904,  p.  6):  "  Bcrtlwld  Schwarta  was  generally 
considerod  to  be  the  inventor  of  gunpowder,  and  only  in  England 
haa  Roger  Baoon'a  daim  been  upheU,  though  there  are  Eni^iBh 
wiiten  who  have  pleeded  in  favour  of  Schwarti.  Moat  writen 
are  agreed  that  Schwartz  invented  the  fir!<t  fin-arms,  and  ss 
nothing  was  known  of  an  inventor  uf  gun|Jowder,  !t  was  perhaps 
considered  justifiable  to  give  Schwartz  the  credit  thereof. 
There  is  some  ambiguity  as  to  when  Schwartz  lived.  The  year 
i,}54  is  sometimes  mentioned  as  the  date  of  his  invention  of 
[Kiwder,  anil  this  i.s  also  (o  be  inferred  from  an  inscription  on 
the  monument  to  him  in  I-'reiburg.  But  considering  llitrt  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  manufacture  in  Englat^d  of  gunpowder 
and  cannon  in  1344,  that  we  have  authentic  information  of 
guns  in  France  in  1338  and  in  Florence  in  1326,  and  that  the 
Oxford  MS.  De  officiis  regum  of  1325  gives  an  illustration  ot  a 
gun,  Bcrthold  Schwartz  must  have  Jived  long  before  1354  to 
have  been  the  inventor  of  gunpowder  or  guns."  In  Germany 
liho  tliere  were  powder^wodka  at  Augsbuxg  in  1340^  ia  %nadatt 
in  i344>  vui  Ueifiiits  ta  1548. 

Roger  BaeoBi  jii  his  As  mirMi  pakiMt  artU  it  nalHnu 
( 1 241),  makes  the  most  important  communication  on  the  hbtoiy 
of  gunpowder.  Reference  is  made  to  an  explosive  mixture  IS 
known  l>cfore  ht.s  time  and  employed  for  "  diversion,  produdng 
a  noi.sc  like  thunder  and  lla-shes  like  lightning.''  In  one  passage 
Bacon  speaks  oi  salliH.lre  as  a  violent  explosive,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  knew  it  was  not  a  self  explosive  substance, 
but  only  so  when  mixed  with  other  subftanres,  as  appears  from 
the  statement  in  De  srcrctis  opciibus  urtis  el  naturae,  printed 
at  Hamburg  in  161S,  that  "  from  saltpetre  and  other  ingriedients 
we  are  able  to  make  a  fire  that  shall  burn  at  aigr  distance  we 
plca&e."  A  great  part  of  hia  three  chapters,  9,  10,  11,  bng 
appeared  without  meaning  until  the  anagram  matk  mttire  of 
the  sentences  was  rcaliaed.  The  words  of  this  anagram  are 
(ch^.  tt):"ltempoodeiiitotiun3oaedtnineiisall»petneliini 
t'o^  tir  can  lOri^  et  sulphoiia;  et  ik  fades  tonitruom  et  coruBca- 
tiooem,  si  sdas  artUldum.  Videas  tamen  utrua  loquar  tenig- 
matc  aut  secundum  vtritatcm."  flime,  in  his  chapter  on  the 
origin  of  gtinpuwdcr,  discusses  these  chapters  at  length,  and  gives, 
omitliiig  the  anagram,  the  translation;  "Let  the  total  weight 
of  the  ingre<lienls  be  jo.  however,  of  saltpetre  ...  of  sulphur; 
and  with  such  a  mi.xture  you  will  produce  a  bright  ila-sh  and  a 
thundering  noise,  if  you  know  the  trick.  Vou  may  lind  'by 
.i.iua!  ex|»eriment  i  whether  I  am  writing  riddles,  to  you  or  the 
plain  truth."  The  anagram  reads,  according  to  Mime,  "  sails 
petrae  r(edpe)  vii  part(es),  v  nov(ellae)  rorul(i),  v  et  sulphuris  " 
(take  seven  parts  of  saltpetre,  five  of  young  hazel-wood,  and  five 
of  sulphur).  Himc  then  goes  on  to  show  that  Bacon  waa  hi 
poeiession  of  an  cxphikive  which  was  4  considerable  advance  on 
mere  incendiary  oompoaitions.  Snoan  docs  not  appear  to  have 
lieen  aware  of  the  projecting  power  of  gunpowder.  He  knew 
that  it  exploded  and  that  perhaps  people  might  be  Mown  up  or 
fright enetl  by  it;  more  cannot  be  said.  The  behaviour  of  small 
(juaniitics  of  any  explosive  is  hardly  ever  indicative  of  its 
behaviour  in  large  quantities  and  especial!)  when  under  con- 
tinemenl.  Hime  is  of  opinion  that  Karon  blundered  upon 
gunpowder  Ahiisr  plasiisg  with  some  imcndiary  composition, 
such  as  those  mentioned  by  Marcus  Graccus  and  others,  in  which 

*  These  wonis  were  emeaded  by  aooie  authors  to  read  lun  mtpt 
ton  uNw.  the  ham  of  whsch  can  be  RnangKl  to  give  pidm*  tat' 
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he  employed  his  comparatively  pure  saltpetre  instead  of  crude 
nitrum.  It  has  hccn  suggested  that  Bacon  derived  his  knowledge 
of  these  fiery  mixtures  from  the  MS,  Libtr  ignium,  astribcil  to 
Marcus  Graecus,  in  the  National  Library  in  Paris  (DutetiS, 
Enquiry  into  Origin  of  Disccncries  altrihuUd  to  Sfodcrn^). 
Certainly  this  Marcus  Graecus  appears  to  have  known  of  some 
incendiary  cumiKisitiun  containing  the  gunpowder  ingredients, 
but  it  was  not  gunpowder.  Hime  seems  to  doubt  the  existence 
of  any  such  person  as  Marcus  Graecus,  as  he  says:  "  The  Libtr 
ignium  was  written  from  first  to  last  in  the  period  of  literary 
forgeries  and  pscudographs  .  .  .  and  we  may  reasonably 
comliMie  tfa»t  Mareus  Gcmcus  is  «8  itnreal  as  the  imaginary 
Graek  oi^giiial  of  the  tnct  iriiidi  been  hs  name."  Albertus 
Magnua  in  the  Z>b  tmnbSibus  mwidi  repeaU  aome  of  the  receipts 
given  in  Bfarcua  Gtaecus,  and  aevenl  other  writers  give  rcccipu 
for  Greek  fire,  rockets,  &C.  Dutens  gives  many  passages  in  his 
work,  above-named,  from  old  authors  in  support  of  his  view 
that  a  composition  of  the  nature  of  gunpowder  was  not  unknown 
to  the  ancients.  Himc's  clalioratc  arguments  go  to  show  that 
these  compositions  could  only  have  been  of  the  incendiary  type 
and  not  real  explosives.  His  arguments  seem  to  hold  good  as 
regards  not  only  the  Greeks  but  also  the  Arabs,  fiUndus  and 
Chinese  (sec  also  Fireworks). 

Tlicre  seems  no  doubt  that  incendiafjr  OOOpoaitions,  some 
perhaps  containing  nitre,  mostly,  however,  simply  combustible 
Stibstances  as  sulphur,  naphtha,  resins,  &c.,  were  employed  and 
prajected  both  far  defence  and  offence,  but  they  were  projected 
or  bbwn  by  engbet  and  not  by  thenudves.  It  is  quite  incon- 
ceivable that  a  nal  pnpaDfaig  eiploalve  ahouU  have  been 
known  In  the  tine  «i  Aleiaader  or  much  hter,  and  not  have 
immediate  taken  its  proper  place.  In  a  chapter  discussing 
this  question  of  explosives  amongst  the  TTindus,  Hime  sa>'s: 
"It  is  rurdlrAS  to  i-nl.'irge  the  list  of  (luij'.iilioni:  incendiaries 
pursued  mut  h  the  same  course  in  Upper  ladia  as  in  Greece  and 
Arabia."  No  trustworlhy  evidence  of  an  explosive  in  India  is 
to  be  fiiund  until  the  jist  of  .April  !5j6,  the  d.itc  of  the  decisive 
ba'.tir  lif  I'anipat,  in  which  Ilirahim.  sullan  of  Delhi.  w;is  killed 
and  his  army  routed  by  Baber  the  Mogul,  who  possessed  both 
great  and  sroall  fire-arms. 

As  regards  also  the  crusader  period  (1097-1391),  so  strange 
and  deadly  an  agent  of  destruction  as  gunpowder  could  not 
poasilily  have  been  employed  in  the  field  without  the  full  know- 
ledge of  both  parties,  yet  no  historian,  Christian  or  Moslem, 
alludes  to  an  eiplaaive  of  any  kind,  while  all  of  them  carefully 
record  the  use  of  inoen<Kaiies.  Ilie  empfoyment  of  rockets 
and  "  wildfire  "  incendiary  composition  seems  undoubtedly  of 
very  old  date  in  India,  but  the  names  given  to  pieces  of  artiUery 
un(ler  the  Mogul  conqueror  of  Hindustan  point  to  a  European, 
or  at  least  to  a  Turkish  origin,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
Europeans  were  retained  in  the  service  of  .\kbar  and  .■\ur.angzcb. 
The  composition  of  present  day  Chinese  Run()OW<ler  is  almost 
identical  with  that  employed  in  Euroj-e.  -m  tliat  in  all  probability 
the  knowledge  of  it  was  obtained  from  Western  sources. 

In  the  writings  of  Bacon  there  is  no  mention  of  guns  or  the 
use  of  powder  as  a  propellant,  but  merely  as  an  explosive  and 
destructive  power.  Owing  perhaps  to  this  obscurity  hanging 
over  the  early  history  of  gunpowder,  its  employment  as  a 
propelling  agent  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Moors  or  Saracens. 
J.  A.  CuKle  {HitttriaitladmmHaeiMitUt  Arohes  m  Espa*a) 
states  that  Isnudi  Ben  Fiias,  king  of  Gnaada,  who  in  1325 
besieged  Boza,  bad  among  his  machines  "  tone  that  cast  globes 
of  fire,"  but  there  is  not  the  least  evidence  that  these  were  guns. 
The  first  trustworthy  document  relative  to  the  use  of  gun- 
powder in  Europe,  a  dixument  still  in  existence,  and  hearing  date 
February  11,  isid,  gives  authority  to  the  council  of  twelve  of 
Flnreine  and  others  to  appoint  persons  to  >u[iefintend  the 
mair.it  k  ture  of  cannons  of  br.i-^  and  iron  builU.  for  the  defence 
of  the  territory,  &c.,  of  the  republic.  John  B.arbour,  arch- 
deacon of  Aberdeen,  writing  in  1375,  states  that  cannons  (rrak\-s 
of  war)  were  employed  in  Edward  III.'s  invasion  of  Scotland 
in  13J7.  \n  indenture  first  published  by  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas 
in  his  Hitttry  0/  the  Rtyal  Naty  (London,  1846),  and  again  by 


Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  Brackenbury  (Prnr.  R  A.  luil  ,  1865), 
stated  to  be  1  jjS,  contains  references  to  small  cannon  as  among 
the  .stores  of  the  Tower,  and  also  mentions  "  un  petit  luii  n  II  Ic 
gonpoudre  le  quart'  plein."  If  authentic,  this  is  po&,sibly  the 
111 -t  ireii'ion  of  gun[Kjwder  as  such  in  England,  but  some  doubts 
have  been  thrown  upon  the  date  of  this  MS.  From  a  contem- 
porary document  in  the  National  Library  in  Fsiis  it  seems  tiiat 
in  the  same  year  (1338)  there  existed  in  the  marine  arsenal  at 
Rouen  an  iron  weapon  called  pot  de  feu,  for  propelling  bolts, 
together  with  some  saltpetre  and  sulphur  to  malce  powder  for 
the  same.  Preserved  in  the  Record  Office  in  Itondoo  aie  ttuat* 
worthy  accounts  from  the  year  1345  of  the  puniuHO  of  iafrsdlents 
for  making  powder,  and  of  the  shipping  of  cannon  to  Fhmce. 
In  1346  Edward  III.  appears  to  have  ordered  all  available 
saltpetre  and  sulphur  to  be  kiughl  up  for  him.  In  the  lirst 
year  of  Rich;.:  !  II.  (1.^77)  Thoma.s  Norbu.-\  wa.s  ccdcrcd  l<i  buy, 
amongst  otlier  u.unitions,  sulphur,  saltpetre  and  charcoal,  to 
he  sent  to  the  castle  of  Brest.  In  1414  Henry  V.  ordered 
that  no  gunpowder  should  be  taken  out  of  the  kingdom 
without  special  licence,  and  in  the  same  year  ordered  twenty 
pipes  of  willow  charcoal  and  other  articles  for  the  use  of  the 
guns. 

The  manufacture  of  gunpowder  seems  to  have  been  carried 
on  as  a  crown  mooopaqr  about  the  time  of  Eliaabeth,  and 
regulations  respecting  gunpowder  and  nitre  wen  made  about 
1623  (James  L).  Fowder«iiOs  were  prohaUy  fat  wriiteiice  at 
Waltham  AUNy  about  the  middle  or  towards  the  end  of  the 
i6th  ceatniy. 

TngftHmlt  and  their  Actum.— Ronr  Baooo  in  Us  *««fgnim  gives 
the  Arat  real  iccine  for  gunpowder,  viz.  (accordinr  to  Hine,  ch.  sQ.) 

s;ilr;H-tr(>  41-2.  charcoal  29-4.  sulphur  20'4.  Dr  John  Ardcmc  of 
New  irk.  who  l>cgan  to  praeriso  ab<jiit  i  ,?5o  and  was  later  surgeon  to 
Henry  IV.,  gives  a  recipe  (Sloane  .MSS.  315,  795).  saltpetre  66-6, 
charcoal  33-2,  sulphur  ii-i,  "  which  arc  to  be  thorouKh!\'  mixed  on 
a  marble  and  then  sifted  through  a  cloth."  This  powder  iit  nominally 
of  the  same  composition  as  one  given  in  a  MS.  of  Maicus  Graecus, 
but  the  saltpetre  of  this  formula  by  Marcu«  Graecus  was  undoubtedly 
an-.«<<-rabIi-  fnr  the  dilTt-fence  in  belia viniir  of  the  two  rompfwittons. 
Ki'i;iT  Huri<n  h:i'l  n  il  rir;!y  rr-lin:-:|  and  nti'aincd  pure  nitre,  but  had 
appreciated  the  importance  of  thoroughly  nii.xiiu:  ihi-  <  nmp<jncnts  of 
the  powder.  Most  if  not  all  the  early  (Mjwder  u  as  a  "  loose  "  mi.xtiiie 
of  the  three  inijredients.  and  the  most  important  step  in  connexion 
with  the  development  of  gunpowder  was  undoubtedly  the  introduc- 
tion of  wet  mixing  or  "  incorporating."  Whenever  this  was  done,  the 
improvement  in  the  prodii' t  must  have  t»i  n  immediately  e^Hdent. 
In  the  damp  nr  v,.  i-  -  <]  -.r.ir  c  pn-ssnn-  c  rjl.  i  In-  ,r;ipli.-d  with  compara- 
tive safety  durini;  •111- mixing.  The  loose  powder  mixture  carne  to  lie 
called  "  serpen tini  " ;  i.lter  wet  mixing  if  was  more  or  less  gr;inu- 
laied  or  corned  and  was  known  as"  corned  "powder.  Corned  powder 
seems  to  have  been  gradually  introduced.  It  mentioned  in  the 
Rw  Book  of  Conrad  von  SchAngau  (in  1420),  and  was  used  f<;r  hand* 
puns  in  England  long  before  1560.  It  would  seem  that  corned  powder 
W  IS  u«  (l  for  hand-guns  or  small  arms  in  the  15th  century,  but  cannon 
were  not  made  strong  enough  to  withstand  its  explosion  for  quite 
another  century  (Hime).  _  According  to  the  same  wnter,  in  the  peHixl 
1250-1450,  when  serpentine  only  was  used,  one  powder  could  differ 
from  another  in  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients;  in  the  modem 
period— say  1700-1886 — the  powders  in  use  (in  each  statc)diffcrcd 
only  asa  general  rule  in  t  he  aise  of  the  gnin,  whilst  during  the  tianst- 
ti'in  pcrirxi  - 1 451:^ lycKj^-tboy  geusiwly  miered  both  ui  GompMi- 
tiun  and  size  of  ^rain. 

Corned  or  grained  powder  was  adopted  in  France  in  1535,  and  in 
1540  the  French  utiluod  an  observation  that  largc-graioed  powder 
was  tlia  best  for  cannon,  and  restricted  the  manufacture  to  three  alaes 
ofgr^  Of  com,  possibly  of  the  tame  compoHi'tion,  Early  tn  the  18th 
century  two  or  three  sizes  of  grain  and  powder  of  one  composition 
appear  to  have  become  common.  The  composition  of  Rnglish 
powder  aeems  to  have  .tettled  down  to  75  nitre,  15  charcoal,  and  10 
sulphur,  aoinewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  rSth  centur>'. 

The  compoaition  of  gunpowders  used  In  different  countries  at 
dUFercst  tinus is iOustratrd  in  the  following  tablee:— 


English  Pcnvders  {Himc). 


laso. 

•  350. 

1560. 

1647. 

1670. 

17+2. 

1781. 

Saltpetre 
Charcoal  . 
Sulphur 

41-2 
294 
«9-4 

66-6 
33-3 
ll'l 

50  0 

i64 

7'  4 
143 

»*-s 

750 

13-5 
19-S 

750 
iS-o 
104* 

■  This  represents  tlie  oompodthm  of  BagHih  powder  at  ptcscat. 
and  no  doubt  it  has  remained  the  same  for  a  looger  tmw  una  the 
above  date  indicates. 
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Foreign  Pcwdert  [Hime). 


France. 

Sweden. 

(-•crmany. 

Uenmark. 

France. 

Sweden. 

(jfrmaiiy. 

«595- 

lbo8. 

1650. 

1697. 

l»82. 

Saltpetre  . 
Chwcoal  . 
Sulphur 

n 

66'6 
t6-6 

a6>l 

68-3 
%\ 

756 
to-il 

73 
»7 
10 

7« 

1- 

■•  lli'.ju  ii  ur  nM  u-powdL-r  fur  Kirs'-  i:!i,ir^;c5  in  guns.  The  charcoal 
until  Uruwn,  and  i«  nuide  Itoax  suine  variety  of  straw,  not  wojd. 

When  ruMftiMiMy  pure,  none  of  the  insri-dients  of  Runpowricr 

ahtrf^rlis  any  nwtenu  QUtntity  of  miii'^liirt'  fmrTi  tin-  A(m(>H|>h«-rt', 
an<]  l\w  nitfe  ooly  !•  >  so)ul)lc  sulKantc.  It  «;cm5  cxtrcnii-ly 
(jrobaMi-  that  for  a  long  pt  riixl  rhi'  thr<e  substances  wcrv  dimply 
niixv^^d  'Iry,  indeed  somctiitu--  ki  pi  ^J•ll.l^.lte  and  mix«l  just  before 
being  rc^juircd;  the  consequence  must  have  been  that,  with  every 
cara  aa  w>  weighing  out,  the  proportioaa  of  aaw  chmi  quantity 
would  alter  on  carriage.  Saltpetre  ii  ocmiklaaiUy  lieavirr  than 
•ulphur  or  charcoal,  and  wuulJ  tend  to  separate  out  townrti^  tho 
bottom  of  the  containing  vessel  if  subjected  to  johin^  ur  vilir.ninn. 
Whpn  i>ure  thi  n-  ran  only  be  one  kind  of  saltpetre  or  sulphur, 
Ui.iuic  thi-y  arc  1  hi  iiiical  indivifjuaU,  but  charcoal  is  not.  Its  com- 
poaiiiun.  ratu  of  burnini;,  &c,,  depend  not  only  on  the  nature  of  the 
woody  material  from  which  it  is  made,  but  ouitc  as  much  on  the 
temperature  and  lime  of  heatinK  employed  in  tnc  making.  The  woods 
from  which  it  is  made  contain  cariKjn,  hydrogen  and  oxygi-n.  and 
the  two  latter  arc  rvcvcr  thoroughly  expelled  in  charcoal-making. 
If  they  were,  the  resulting  substance  would  be  of  no  use  for  gun- 
powder. I-.', ",)  of  hydnieen  and  8-15%  of  oxygen  Rcncrally 
remain  in  charcoals  auitabie  for  gunpowdier.  A  good  deal  of  the 
fierincss  and  violanoe  of  sii|iloiioo  «f  a  giunKWwfar  dBMnda  on  the 
miKle  of  burning  of  the  dtakiMl  aa  wetl  aa  on  the  wood  from  which 
it  is  made. 

Properties  of  Ittgredifnli. — Charr(>,d  is  the  rhiff  cumhuftihli'  in 
powder.  It  must  burn  freely,  leaving  as  little  ash  or  residue  as 
iKtssiblc;  it  must  be  friable,  and  grind  into  a  non-gritty  powder. 
The  sources  from  which  powder  charcoal  is  made  are  dogwood 

iRhamiius  fraHfttla),  wfllow  {Saiix  aJtm),  and  alder  (Bttuia  atnus). 
}ogwood  is  mainlv  used  farnnall-arm  p<jwdcr».  Powders  made  from 
dogwofxl  charcoal  burn  more  rapidly  than  thof5c  from  willow,  iS:c. 
The  wood  after  cutting  is  strip)i<'<l  i)f  Uitk  .nui  .iliuwi  il  t  ;i  x  a-^mi  tor 
two  or  three  years.  It  is  then  picked  to  uniform  siic  and  charre<l  in 
cylindrical  iron  cases  or  slipe,  which  can  be  introduced  into  slightly 
Ufger  cylinders  set  in  a  furnace.  The  slips  are  provided  witn 
aMaings  for  the  escape  of  ga.ic«.  The  rau-  oi  heating  as  well  as  the 
afaolut 


ataolute  tcmperatiirc  attained  have  an  effect  on  the  product,  a  slow 
rate  of  heating  yielding  more  charcoal,  and  a  high  temperature 
redticing  the  hydrogen  and  ox\'gen  in  the  final  pnxlurt.  When  heated 
for  seven  hours  to  about  800  C.  to  900°  C.  the  remaining  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  amount  lo  afaoot  a%  and  13%  respectively.  The  time 
of  charring  is  as  a  rule  ftom  Sto  7  houia.  The  slips  are  then  removed 
from  the  furnace  and  plaoM  in  a  lamr  iron  vessel,  where  they  are 
kept  comparatively  air-tight  until  quite  cold.  The  charcoal  is  then 
sorted,  and  stored  for  some  time  before  ^ndine.  The  <  harr<ii»l  is 
ground,  and  the  fxjwdcr  sifted  on  a  rotating  reel  or  cylinder  of  fine 
mesh  copfier-wire  gauM.  Tht-  sifted  powder  is  again  stored  for 
some  time  before  iwe  in  closed  iron  ve>.st'U. 

Sicilian  sulphur  is  most  gcnemlly  employed  for  gunpowder,  and 
for  oompiete  purification  is  first  MmttUmA  then  melted  and  cast 
into  mouUU.  It  is  afterwards  ground  into  a  flne  powder  and  sifted 
as  in  the  ca^^-  of  the  charcijiil. 

Pjt.issium  nitrate  is  eminently  suitalile  us  an  <ixy>;eii  i>n>vi<ler, 
not  living  deliquescent.  Nitrates  are  continually  being  produced  in 
surface  soils.  &c.,  b;^  the  oxidation  of  nitn^nous  substances. 
Nitric  and  nitrous  acids  are  also  produced  by  electric  discharges 
through  the  atmospheic,  and  these  are  found  eventually  as  l^lratca 
in  soils,  &c.  Nitre  is  soluble  in  water,  and  much  more  so  iit  hot  than 
in  cvid.  frudc-  nitre,  obtained  from  soils  or  other  sources,  is  purified 
by  recryst.iHi/.ition.  The  crude  mati  ri.il  is  disMiKi'*!  al.-noii  10 
saturation  in  boiling  water:  on  filtering  and  then  cooling  thi>  liquor 
to  about  30*  C.  aliMMt  pure  nitre  crystallizes  out,  most  of  the  usual 
impurities  still  remaining  in  solution.  By  rapidly  cooling  and  agitat- 
ing the  nitre  solution  crystals  arc  obtained  of  sufncient  fineness  for  the 
manufacture  of  powder  without  special  grinding.  Nitre  contairut 
nearly  48  "„  of  oxygen  by  weight,  five-sixths  of  which  is  available  for 
coinbu-.[ion  -.jurposes.  .\earK'  all  the  vases  of  the  j>i)Wiier  explosion 
are  (li  rived  from  the  nitre.  The  specific  gravity  of  nitre  is  i  J :  200 
grams  will  therefore  occupy  about  100  cubic  centimetres  volume. 
This  quantity  on  its  deoompoaiiion  by  beat  alone  yields  3ft  grams  or 
32aix>cx.ormtn>gen,  and8O|;nHiaora6xmc&«0Ky|eaaagBaca. 
and  94  grams  of  potassium  oidde,  a  fiMUe  aoBd  wUm  vaporises 
at  a  very  high  temperature. 

Incorporation. — Tlie  rnalerials  are  weighed  nut  »eti,irat<  l> .  mixed 
by  passing  through  a  sieve,  and  then  uniformly  moistened  with  a 
ocftain  quantity  of  water,  whiUt  on  the  bed  of  the  incorporating 
ndn.  Tm  cxwiaista  of  two  heavy  iron  wheels  mounted  ao  aa  to 
run  is  a  circular  bed.  The  inoorpomtloa  requires  about  four  houra. 


The  mechanical  action  of  rollers  on 
the  iwwder  paste  is  a  double  one: 
not  only  cruxhinc  but  mixing  by 
pushing  forward*  and  twisting  sidi^- 
ways.  The  pasty  mass  is  dellccled  so 
that  itiOMBtedly  coous  under  first  one 
roller  afla  then  the  next  by  scrapers, 
set  at  an  angle  to  the  bed,  which  follow 
each  wheel. 

.'Mthoiinh   the   charge  is  wet  it  is 
ianOttntnitbladEbBtfBaMed   lx>K--iil>lc  for  it  to  Ix-  tired  either  by  the 

neat  developed  by  the  roller  friction,  by 
sparks  from  foretcn  matters,  aa  bki  01 
stone,  Ac.,  or  pcjssibty  by  neat  generated  by  oxidatkm  of  the 
materials.  The  mills  arc  pro>'idca  with  a  drenchinc  apparatus 
w)  arranged  that  in  caac  of  one  mill  firing  it  .iixi  its  ni:n;h- 
bours  will  l<e  <lrnwne<l  by  water  frcm  a  ciatero  or  tank  immt»liately 
above  the  mill.  The  product  from  tba  lacorporatinn  it  ' 
"  mill-rake." 

After  this  incorporation  la  the  damp  state  the  ingndfeMi 
completely  separate  on  drying,  however  much  shaken,  bccauwcadi 

particle  of  nitre  is  surrounded  by  a  thin  layer  of  water  containing 
nitre  in  solution  in  which  the  [larticles  of  cnarcoal  and  ^julphur  are 
entangled  and  retained.  Aftt^r  due  incorporation,  powders  are 
prcasett  to  .1  certain  extent  whilst  still  moi.st.  '\  \w  ilen»ity  to  which 
a  powder  is  pressed  is  an  important  matter  in  regard  to  the  rate  of 
burning.  Tiw  effect  of  hi^  deMity  is  to  slow  down  the  initial  rate 
of  iHirning.  Leas  dense  powdeia  burn  more  rapidly  from  the  first 
.■tnd  tend  to  put  a  great  ittrain  on  the  gun.  Fouling  in  usually  less 
with  denser  powders;  and,  as  would  be  expected,  such  powders  Ijcar 
transport  better  and  give  less  dust  than  light  powders.  I'p  to  a 
certain  pres&ure,  hardness,  density,  and  size  of  grain  of  a  powder 
have  an  effect  on  the  rate  of  burning  and  therefore  on  pres.sure. 
Glaring  or  iwtishing  powder  grains,  also  exerts  a  slight  retarding 
action  on  burning  and  enables  the  powders  to  resist  atmospheric 
moisture  better.  Kxress  of  moisture  in  gunpowder  has  a  marked 
elTiH  I  in  reducing  the  ex|)losi\ cneiv.  .Ml  |MjWfier-.  are  liable  to 
absorb  moisture,  the  quality  and  kind  of  charcoal  iK-ing  the  main 
determinant  in  this  respect;  hard  burnt  black  charcoal  is  least 
absorbent.  The  material  employed  in  brown  powders  aliaariiB 
moisture  somewhat  readily.  Powder  kept  in  a  very  damp  atmo* 
sphere,  and  especially  in  a  changeable  one,  spoils  rapidly,  the  salt- 
potrc  rominp  to  the  surface  in  solution  and  then  crystalliring  out. 
I  III  |>i'<(  -,  .ilso  liri'.ik  up  i)v,iii^  !ii  [lie  lormation  oi  large  crystals 
of  nitre  in  the  mass,  .^ftcr  the  pressing  of  the  incorjKjrated  powder 
into  a  "  prcss-cakc,"  it  is  brolcen  up  or  uranulated  by  suitable 
machines,  and  the  resulting  grains  separated  and  sorted  by  siftine 
through  sieves  of  determined  sizes  of  mesh.  Some  dust  is  formed 
in  this  operation,  which  is  sifted  away  and  again  worked  up  under 
the  rollers  (for  sizes  of  grains  see  fig.  ll.  These  (tr^iins,  cuDes,  &C., 
are  then  either  ptjlished  by  rotating  in  drums  alone  or  with  graphite, 
which  adhcrcx  to  and  cuiiis  the  surfaces  of  the  grains.  This  process 
i*  generally  followed  with  powdart  ialewka  for 
moderately  small  ordnance. 

Shaped  Powders. — Prisms  or   

breaking  up  the  press-cake  into  a  moderately  fine  state, 
moist,  and  pressine  a  certain  quantity  in  a  mould.  The  moulds 
generally  cmployca  consist  of  a  thick  plate  of  bronze  in  which  are 
a  number  of  hexagonal  perforations.  Accurately  fitting  nlungers 
are  so  applied  to  Iheae  that  one  can  enter  at  the  top  and  tne other 
at  the  bottom.  The  lower  plunder  being  withdrawn  to  the  bottom 
of  the  plate  the  hexagonal  hole  is  charged  with  the  powder  and  the 
two  plungers  set  in  motion,  thus  compressing  the  powder  between 
them.  After  the  desired  pres-sure  has  hi-en  applierl  the  top  plunger 
is  withdrawn,  and  the  lower  one  pushed  upward  ti>  ejett  the  prism 
of  powder.  The  axial  perforations  in  prism  powders  arc  made  b)- 
small  bronze  rods  which  pass  through  the  lower  plunger  and  bt 
into  corresponding  holes  in  the  upper  one.  If  these  prisms  are 
made  by  a  steadily  applied  pressure  a  density  throughout  of  about 
1-78  may  be  obtained.  Further  to  regulate  the  rate  of  bumifllT  aO 
that  it  shall  \if  slow  .it  first  and  more  rapid  as  the  powder  is  con- 
sumed, anothi  r  fnrTii  of  iiiiu  bine  was  de\"iiied,  the  cam  press,  in  which 
the  pressure  is  applied  very  rapidly  to  the  powder.  It  rccci\x»  in 
fact  one  blow,  which  compresses  the  powder  to  the  same  dirocnaiOMi 
but  the  densit  y  at  the  outer  layers  o(  iutntanoe  of  the  prism  is  much 
greater  than  in  the  interior. 

The  leading  idea  in  coBneaioB  with  all  shaped  powder  grains, 
and  with  the  very  large  sizes,  was  to  regulate  the  rate  of  burning  so 
as  to  avoid  extreme  pressure  wlicu  first  i^niui!  .md  to  keep  up  the 
pressure  in  the  gun  as  more  space  was  provided  in  the  chamber  or 
tube  by  the  movement  of  the  shot  towarcb  the  muzzle.  In  the 
perforated  prismatic  powder  the  ignition  is  intended  to  proceed 
ihri>uk:h  the  peKorations;  since  in  a  charge  the  faces  of  ihc  prisms 
fit  pretty  closely  together,  it  was  thought  that  this  arrangcnK-nt 
would  prevent  unburnr  cores  or  pieces  of  powder  from  being  blown 
wit.  Thi  M'  l.irjjer  t»rain  iiow<lers  iie<  essii  ned  a  lengthened  bore  to 
take  advantaKe  of  the  slower  production  of  eases  and  complete 
combustion  of  the  powder.  General  T.  J.  Rodman  fint  Minestcd 
and  employed  the  p«ffaratcd  cake  cartridge  in  i860,  the  calce  Niving 
nearly  the  diameter  of  the  bora  and  a  tUclnaio  of  t  to  a  ia 


powder  arc  made  by 
whilst  still 
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with  the  guB  nm.  The  burning 


ipaiativdy  mull  Murfaccs  of  the 
perfontiona,  whidl  wonU  baemne  Mibbt  aa  the  powder  burnt  away. 
Experimenta  ban  «Nit  thn  theory  perfectly.  It  was  found  that 
aoMl  prinns  were  more  convenient  to  m.ike  than  large  di»k«,  and 
as  the  priams  practically  fit  tugcthc-r  into  a  disk  the  same  result 
was  obtained.  This  effect  of  mnJianical  dcn&ity  on  rate  of  burning 
is  good  only  up  to  a  certain  Mcaaure,  above  which  the  eases  are 
driven  through  the  deiMeet  form  of  granular  material.  After 
maiilating  or  prewing  into  shapes,  all  powders  must  be  dried. 
Thw  ia  done  by  heating  in  nieciallY  vcntil.itt-d  rooms  heated  by 
•MUB  pipe*.  As  ?  rule  this  drying  i..  fi>lli>witl  liv  tlir  finishinK  <ii 
poUahing  process.  Powdcm  are  finall'  blended,  Le.  ]iriKliii  ts  tt<iTii 
dilhtent  batches  or  "  makes  "  arc  mixed  so  that  identical  pruuf 
results  are  obtained. 

Sius  amd  Shapet  of  Powder*. — In  fig.  i,  a  to  k  show  the  relative 
•ices  and  afaapcaof  grain  as  formerly  employed  for  military  purposes, 
eaoept  that  ttie  three  lai^Kest  powders,  e-f-g  and  k  are  figured  half- 
nxc  to  save  sfMce,  whereas  the  KitHHiider  imUcate  the  actiul  dimcn- 
ftionx  of  the  Krains.  aislorsnall^fnUiAll  thcothcffsaie  lorcsnnon 
of  various  sixes. 
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Prtmf  of  Pmrdfr.—\n  addition  to  chemical  examination 

pas!^  thr<)\i{i;|i  ix-nain  mechanical  tests: — 

1 .  For  t.tlour.  /-laie.  texture  and  freedom  from  dust. 

2.  For  proper  tiuorpotalian. 

3.  For  shape,  use  and  proportion  of  Ike  grains.— The  first  is  judged 
by  eye.  Md  grains  of  the  sua  reqwied  we  obtniiwd  by  the  use  ot 
MCVCB  of  differetit  sues. 

4.  Dnuiiy.— The  density  is  gcneTally  obtained  in  sonte  form  of 
mercury  densimeter,  the  powder  beinpf  weighed  in  air  and  then 
Und'T  mtrciirv.  In  sonic  forms  of  the  instrument  the  air  can  lie 
pun'.fMxl  fi  ll  Ml  tli.it  the  wi  i:..;tiiin  t;iki  m  plive  m  vat  110. 

5.  Motsiure  and  ahsorjHum  nf  moisture. — The  moisture  ami 
hygroeoopic  test  comists  in  weighing  a  sample,  drybig  at  100°  (  . 
for  a  certain  time,  w^righing  again.  &c.,  until  constant.  The  drie<l 
wriijhrd  fMmple  cm  then  be  exponed  to  an  artificial  ntwwaphere  of 
knimn  ni  li^tnt.-  ,iinl  iein(><Ta«urc,  and  the  gain  in  we^jbt  per  iuMir 
similiirly  .i«  ert^iiiii-il  hy  peri'ifjic  Wfiphinsi. 

6.  F\rin^  <>roo/.  — The  n.iture  of  this  <le|«'n<|<  ci[vin  the  piirpf«o  (or 
which  the  jiowder  is  ind-ndcd.  For  sporting  {mwders  it  consists  in 
the  "  pattern  "  given  by  the  shot  upon  « taroet  at  a  given  distance, 
or.  if  fired  with  a  ballet,  upon  the  "  figure  oT iMfft,"  or  mean  radial 
deviatioil  of  a  certam  numW  of  rraods:  also  upon  the  penetrative 


power.  For  militaiy  purpdkt  tfw  "munle"  .  . 
by  a  powder  is  aacertaujed  by  a  chronograph  wUdi 


the 


exact  time  tfie  bldlet  or  other  projectile  takes  to  tntvenw  a  known 
distance  between  two  wire  screens.  By  means  of  '*  cnisher  gauges  " 
the  exact  pre*«ure  per  s<^M.vre  inch  upon  certain  points  in  the  interior 

of  the  bore  cai,  lie  loiiii  I 

In  the  chemical  examination  of  gunpowder  the  points^to  be 
ascertained  are.  ia  additioa  to  moisture,  freedom  from  chlorides  or 
sulphates,  and  correct  proportion  of  nitre  and  sulphur  to  charcoal. 

Products  of  Fired  Povi-der  and  Changes  taking  place  on  Explosion  . — 
With  a  mixture  of  the  complexity  of  gunpowder  it  is  quite  imi)*is«il}le 
to  say  l)ef(>rehanil  wh.it  will  Im-  the  relative  amounts  of  products. 
1  lie  desired  products  arc  nitn^en  and  carbon  dioxide  as  gases,  and 
potassium  sulphate  and  carbonate  as  scilids  But  the  ingredients 
of  the  mixture  are  not  in  any  simple  1  Imn  .it  proportion.  Burning 
in  contact  with  air  under  one  atmo^phe[e  pre«sure,  and  burning  in 
a  closed  or  partially  closed  vessel  undcr^  a  considerable  number  of 
atmospheres  pressure,  may  produce  quite  diflcrent  restllts.  The 
temperature  of  a  nuiitiun  alway.s  ris»>  with  incrpas<'<i  fircMure. 
.Mthough  the  main  fun  ti  ie  of  the  nitn'  i-  1  j  i:i\<-  u;i  i.x\;.;cn  and 
nitrogen,  of  the  charcixil  to  produce  carl>on  dioxide  and  most  ol 
the  heat,  and  of  the  sulphui  by  vaporizing  to  accelerate  the  rate  of 
burning,  it  is  quite  impcjs&ible  to_ represent  the  actions  taking  place 
on  explosion  by  any  sunple  or  siagle  chemical  equation.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  gases  from  bfaicic  powder  burnt  in  a  closed  ve»M-t  hvix  e 
a  volume  at  o  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure  of  about  j8o  limes  thai  of 
the  original  powder.  The  temperature  produced  under  one  atnio- 
sphere  is  above  3O00*  C.,  and  under  greater  pressures  considerably 
higher. 

Experiments  have  been  made  by  Benjamin  Robins  (1743},  Chalks 
Hutton  (1778),  Count  Rumford  (1797).  Gav-Lusaac  (i8a«},  R. 
Ounsen  and  L.  fichi«kc»fr  (1857).  T.  J.  Rtxlnuin  (1861),  C.  Karolyi 
(1863),  and  Iwter  manv  rt-warches  by  Sir  Andrew  Noble  and  Sir 
r.  A.  .\bel,  and  by  H.  Debus  .and  others,  all  with  the  idc.i  ot  i;e*iii!g 
at  the  precise  mechanism  of  the  explosion.  Oebus  lAnn.,  I88a, 
vols.  itoi,  vol.  365)  diicunad  at  yt  kagk  thw  waato 

of  researches  by  Dunsen,  Karoiyi,  N<ri>le  and  Abel,  and  others  on 
the  combustion  of  powder  in  closed  vessels  in  such  manner  that  all 
the  products  could  be  collected  and  examined  and  the  pressures 
registen-d.  .\  WaUham  .^blx^y  powder,  according  to  an  experiment 
by  .N'olile  and  .Miel,  gave  when  firi^d  in  a  closed  vcsmtI  the  fultowiag 
quantities  of  products  calculated  from  one  gram  of  powder: — 

Fractioris  of      Fractions  of  a 
a  gram.     molecule  or  atom. 

PataiaiDm  carbonate  .    .    .  •a6i5\ 

Pntaasinm  sulphate    .    .    .      'laU  ^ 
tUoaulahata   .   .  -1666 
•u^Um    .    .    .  •0253 

Sulphur    -OOI3 

Carbon  dioxide      ....  ^678 

Carbon  monoxide  ....  'O339 

Nitrogen   -tvjt 

Hydrogen  ...... 

Hydrogen  sulphide  ... 

Potassiua  thncyaaate    .  . 

Nitre   -ooos  , 

Ammonium  carbonate     .  (r  -  i.'  ^ 

From  this,  and  other  resultn,  Debus  con. iudcil  (fcat  Waltham 
Abbcypowder  could  be  reprcsente<l  by  the  liutnuli  10Kf>Oi  +  21'l«C 
-f  0.633  and  that  on  combustion  in  a  closed  vessel  th«  end  results 
could  be  fairly  expressed  (rounding  off  fractions)  bvo  lOKNOff 
21C+5S-S!«X).+K,SO4+2KA+18COi+SC0+8N,.^  Some  of 
the  sulphur  is  lost,  part  combining  with  the  metal  of  the'apijar.itus 
.md  part  with  hydrogen  in  the  charcoal.  The  milit.irx",  powders 
of  most  lunion?  can  be  r4-prcs«-nted  by  the  formula  Jfi.K.NOi 
+21  ^C+^i-fiS,  proponio'w  wliii  h  ;ire  reasonably  near  to  a  theoreti- 
cal mixture,  that  is  one  giving  most  complete  combustion,  greatest 
gas  volume  and  tcmncmtnre.  The  oooibustion  of  powder  omNla 
of  two  processes:  (i.)  oxidation,  during  which  potassium  carvooate 
•ind  siilphiiie.  carbon  dioxide  .md  nitrogen  are  mainly  formc^-  «nd 
.'il  l  a  retJuciion  prfx  e.in  in  which  free  carbon  acts  on  the  poti»*'uni 
sulphate  and  free  sulphur  on  the  poLiiwium  carbonate,  producing 
potassium  sulphide  and  carlion  m<inoxide  resjK'Ctively.  .Alos* 
ixiwders  contain  more  carlxm  and  sulphur  than  necessary.  Hence 
ihesomndttage.  In  this  second  atafe  heat  Is  lost.  1  he  potahflum 
sulphide  is  also  the  most  objectionaDlecoMtituent  as  reu.uds  fouunt?- 
I  he  er.ergv  of  a  piwder  is  giwn.  according  to  Birt  helot,  by 
; nil  :  iriK  the  (;as  volume  by  the  heat  (in  calories) priHlured  durifMi 
1.  r  i  n.:;  i>.  >ui..  siiows  iliat  a  powder  eom|M>«cd  of^  lOKNO.  to  ?f 
111  !  s"-  \i  1  11.  I  iiavi-  the  I1-.1.-1.  a:iil  one  of  composition  IfiKNOi"^ 
•J II  4-lOS  tile  greatest,  when  completely  burnt.  The  greatc-*' 
culpability  with  the  lowest  proportion  of  cnibon  and  sulphur  to  ait!' 
would  be  obtained  from  the  mixture +14KNOff22C +98. 

Smokeless  and  even  nnisi  l<ss  pifw<leri<  iwm  to  have  been  bourH* 
for  duniii;  •!«  whole  gunis .» lii-i  |»  rir)d.  In  1756  one  was  cxiM-ri- 
niented  «-ith  in  frame,  but  w.is  abandonixl  owinj  to  diftirult if. 
in  manuf.irturo.  Modern  smokeless  p«iwd<  rs  ari'  cenainly  less  nnisiy 
than  the  black  powders,  mainly  because  of  the  absence  of  metallic 
salu  which  although  they  may  be  gaacous  wfaflat  fai  the  gun  arc 
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with  air. 

Bravm  Poitderi. — About  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  gumi  and 
projectile*  were  made  much  larger  and  heavier  than  previoimly, 
ana  it  was  soon  found  that  the  ordinary  black  powders  of  thu  most 
(It-nx'  lorni  burnt  much  (00  rapidly,  straining  or  burMin^  ilu-  iiitves. 
Po»'liT>  wi  n-  iiitroihicif]  onilitininn  alxmt  ^'r.  swilphur  ami  i7-l9°'o 
of  .1  ^-pji  i.il  f:jnn  of  charcoal  made  fruin  slii;]itly  thamxl  >;raw, 
or  siiiiiUr  material.  I'hi.s  "  brown  charcoal  "  contains  a  auLsiiU'ruble 
amount  of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  of  the  original  plant  substance. 
The  mccfaankal  processes  of  manufacture  of  these  brown  powdera 
i*  the  nme  a«  for  black,  'nicy,  however,  differ  from  black  by  liurning 
very  slowly,  even  under  considerable  pressure.  This  comparative 
slownesa  is  raiLied  by  (l)  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  water 
even  whi-ii  air  <lr>';  (a)  the  fact  that  the  brown  charcoal  is  pnicti- 
cally  very  slightly  altered  cx:llulosic  material,  which  before  it  can 
buni  compktdy  muit  ttnikfxo  a  little  fiirthcr  icnlutMMi  or  charrirw 
at  the  expente  of  some  heat  from  tlie  portkm  of  chaive  firtt  ignited; 
and  (3)  the  tower  content  of  sulphur.  An  increase  of  a  few  per  cent 
|n  the  sulphur  of  black  powder  am  lcr;iii'>  its  rate  of  burning,  and 
it  niiiy  IjL'i  ome  almost  a  blasting  iKjwder.  .X  decrcast'  in  sulphur  has 
the  rcvc.-^i  '.  lf.^.  t.  It  is  rc.i'.h  tin-  sulphur  v.t|jijiir  lh.it  in  the  early 
period  of  combustion  spreads  the  tiamc  through  the  chaive. 

M My  other  powdera  nave  been  made  or  proposed  in  which  nitrates 
or  dilDratea  of  the  ailcaUaar  of  barium,  Ac.,  ore  the  oxygen  provider* 
and  substances  as  sugar,  etaicfei  and  many  other  or^amc  compound* 
as  the  combustible  elcincttta.  Sooie  of  theae  compoaitions  havefound 
emplnymcnt  for  blastinff  or  even  as  sportinR  powders,  but  in  most 
carK-»  lh<-ir  oUjectionable  prr>rii  ri ii  s  i>f  fmiliny;.  sinokc  and  mode  of 
exploding  have  prevented  tneir  use  for  military  purposea.  The 
adoption  by  the  I'rench  government  of  the  comparatively  «mokele»s 
nitrooetlulose  explrwivc  of  Paul  Vieille  in  1887  practically  put  an 
end  to  the  old  iorms  of  gunpowders.  The  first  smokeless  powder 
was  made  in  1865  by  Colonel  E.  Schuttze  IPint.  Poi.  Jour.  174. 
p.  fS):  I75i  I>.  453)  by  nitrating  wood  meal  and  addin),^  potassium 
ooa  barium  nitrates.  It  is  somewhat  similar  in  conipoMtion  to  the 
E.  C.  sporting  powder.  F.  l'chatin^,  in  .Austria,  |)ro|x>M.-d  a  .smokc- 
\css  powder  made  from  nttrated  starch,  but  it  was  not  adopted 
owing  to  its  hygroscopic  nature  and  also  its  tendency  to  dctoiute. 

BiBLlOG  RA  PH  V. — V  nnucchio  Kiringuccto,  Dt  la  ^rottchnia  (Venice, 
1540) ;  Tartaglia,  Quaiii  c  invmsioni  dttersi  (lib.  lii.)  (Vi-nicc,  I5d6); 
Peter  Whitehornc,  Iltrw  to  in  ikf  .-.'.'^r.'r,-,  Cuii rm'd'-r ,  afc.  (Lr.nnon, 
|is7^i;  Nil-.  .Mai-rhiavelli,  ffu-  .'r,',  ,,f  ]',',!r.,-  i-.ms.  W'liltf- 
hornc  (London,  15S8);  Hanzelct.  KetM-ii  lie  plasters  niackinrs  mtii- 
taires  Paris.  1620) ;  Hodlet  L.mgrois,  ModHles  arls/ices  de  feu 
(l6jo);  Krui^er,  Chemkul  Mnlilulion}  on  ike  Exfilotton  of  Gun- 
hou'Jfr  fin  Latin)  (1636):  Collado,  On  the  Inx'enUem  of  Gunpo-.cder 
(Sp;ini-.hj  (1641):  The  True  Way  to  make  all  Sorts  of  Gunpmi'der 
and  Malrhri  (1647);  HawksfKt'  0«  OHnpvmlrr  fi686):  Winter, 
On  Gunpiyu'der  (in  Latinj;  Robins.  A'ftp  Principles  of  Gunnery 
(l^mdun,  174J)  (new  til.  I)\  iluilun,  iM<i5);  D'.Antnni.  Fssame  dtlla 
pohrrr  (Turin.  17'i.s!  flran^-.  I'\  (  a|it.iin  Tlnitii  Jui,  K  .A,,  London, 
17H7);  Count  Rumford,  "  ExiK-riments  on  Fired  liun(K)wder," 
PhU.  Trams.  Roy.  Soc.  (!7<>7);  Charles  Hutton,  Mathematical  TracU, 
vol.  lii.  (1812);  Sir  W.  Congrew,  A  Short  Account  of  Imprarrmtntt 
in  Gunpowder  made  by  (Ldi^iI'ui,  iSisi:  Punscn  and  Schiskoff, 
"On  the  ("hemle.il  Theorv     1  ■  .■.  1:1:,"  .''f^.i;.  Ann.  1^57, 

vitl.  eii  ;  '"•eneral  Ktn-lrn.iri.  hxprruvnus  on  Metr.l  for  Cannno^  <;nt! 
Quatittfs  of  Cannr.n  y'.::i,i;  .  i'H!>,;(in,  1861);  .Napoleon  III.,  fumlis 
sur  le  pats'-  rl  I'avmir  de  I'ariUicrie.  vol.  iii.  ( Paris,  1 862) ;  Von  Karolyi, 
"  On  the  Products  of  llie  Combustion  of  Gun  Cottoa  and  Glin* 
powder,"  Phil.  Mag.  (October  1863);  Captain  F.  M.  Smith,  Hand- 
frrt-j*  nf  the  Mnnufnclure  and  Proof  of  Gunpmvder  at  Waltham  Ahhey 
(London,  l«70) ;  Noble  and  Abel,  Fired  Gunpowder  (London,  1875. 
iSSo):  .\()l)le.  Artillery  and  Exflosivts  (1906);  H.  VV.  L.  Iliiiie, 
Oiinl>o;vdrr  and  .ImmuniJiott,  their  Oriein  and  Progress  iHju.;;; 
O.  CfUttmann,  The  iSanufadure  of  Exffoiives  (1805),  Monutnenia 
fiOftris  pyrU  (1906) ;  Afom  m  Gm^mfar  mm!  Qm  Cotten,  published 
woiderof  the  aecfvury  of  Mate  for  war  (LoodoB,  1907).'  (Seealso 
EXPUMIVBS.)  (W.  R.  E.  H.) 

aWFOWDBEl  PLOT,  the  mmc  giveii  tft  a  conflplncy  for 
blowing  up  Kinf  Janca  1.  and  the  patUanent  on  the  5th  of 
November  (605. 

To  understand  dearly  the  nature  and  uriKin  of  the  famous 

miLspiracy.  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  political  siiuailoti  and 
ihc  diuiuuc  of  the  Roman  Catholics  towards  the  government 
at  the  accession  of  James  I.  The  Elizabethan  adininislratioii 
had  succeislully  defended  ii.s  own  cxisleivcc  and  the  Proleslant 
fiiilh  against  able  and  powerful  anl.igunists,  but  this  had  not 
been  accomplished  without  enforcing  severe  measures  of  re- 
pression antt  punishment  upon  those  of  the  opposite  faith. 
The  beginning  of  a  happier  era,  however,  was  expected  with 
Ibe  opening  of  the  new  reign.  Tiic  right  of  James  to  the  crown 
could  be  more  readily  ackaowJedfad  by  the  Romanista  tlian 
thai  of  Elinbetb:  Fopa  CbHBMt  VUI.  appeared  wfliing  tp 


meet  the  king  half-way.  James  himself  was  by  natnre  favour- 
able to  the  Roman  Catholics  and  had  treated  the  Roman 
Catholic  lords  in  Scotland  with  great  leniency,  in  spite  of  their 
constant  plots  and  icbeiliom.  Writing  to  Cecil  before  his 
accession  he  maintained,  "  I  an  to  fiv  from  any  intentioD  of 
persecutJon-as  I  protest  to  God  I  reverence  their  dnmli  as  our 
mother  church,  although  clogged  with  many  Infiimlties  and 
corruptions,  besides  that  1  did  ever  hold  persecution  as  one  of 
the  infallible  notes  of  a  false  church."  He  declared  to  North- 
umberland, the  kiuMiiaii  and  master  of  Thoina>  IVrcy,  llii 
conspirator,  "  as  lor  the  Cathuiics,  1  will  neither  persecute  any 
that  will  be  quiet  and  give  bui  an  oulward  obedieiKe  to  the 
law,  neither  will  I  spare  to  advance  any  oi  iheni  that  will  be  of 
good  service  and  worthily  deserved."  It  is  probable  that  these 
small  but  practical  concessions  would  have  satisfied  the  lay 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  sectdar  priests,  h\\\  kk>  wcic  very 
far  from  contenting  the  Jesuits,  by  whom  the  results  of  such 
lenieD^  were  c^cially  feared:  "  What  rigour  of  laws  wouM 
iwt  oompua  In  so  many  years,"  ivrote  Utnqr  Ikbbonw,  the 
Jesuit,  in  1 598, "  this  liberty  and  lenity  will  efcictuate  in  10  days, 
to  wit  the  disfumishing  cA  the  seminaries,  the  disanimating  ol 
men  to  come  and  others  to  return,  the  exptilsion  of  the  societ\ 
and  confusion  as  in  Germany,  exlintlii  11  uf  zeal  and  favour, 
di&animation  01  princes  from  the  hot  jiurbiin  cl  the  enterprise. 
.  .  .  We  .shall  be  left  .is  .i  prey  to  the  wolves  that  will  l>csiik-:- 
drive  our  greatest  jKitron  ithe  king  ol  -Sjiainl  to  9t(K)j)  to  a  [x  ace 
which  will  be  the  utter  ruin  of  our  edifice,  this  many  years  in 
building."  Unfortunately,  about  this  lime  the  Jesuits,  who 
thus  thrived  on  [)oIitical  intrigue,  and  who  were  deeply  impli- 
cated in  treasonable  coixespo^dence  with  Spain,  had  obtained 
a  complete  asccndangr  over  the  secular  priests,  who  were  for 
obeying  the  civil  goverament  n  ler  aa  posuble  and  lc«c|iing  free 
from  pities.  The  time,  thetelne,  as  fiu- as  the  Roman  CathdicB 
themselves  were  concerned,  Wiu  not  a  propitiotis  one  for  intro- 
ducing the  moderate  concessions  which  alone  James  had 
promised:  James,  tiu.  on  his  side,  found  that  religious  leilcra- 
tion,  though  clearly  souiul  in  principle,  was  liinu  ull  in  ])r.n  tice. 
I')uring  the  fir.sl  few  monlh-s  of  the  reign  all  m-nl  well.  In  July 
1603  Lbc  fines  lor  recusancy  were  reniilled.  In  January  1604 
peaceable  Roman  Catliolics  could  live  uninolesled  and  "  serve 
God  according  to  thcii  consciences  without  any  danger."  .iiut 
James's  eipectations  that  the  pope  would  prevent  dsagavwa 
and  seditious  persons  from  entering  the  country  were  unftd- 
filled  and  the  numbers  of  the  Jesuits  aud  the  Roman  Catholics 
greatly  incnaeed.  Runoun  of  plots  oatne  to  hand.  Cedl, 
though  like  bis  master  naturally  la  favour  of  tderation,  with 
his  eapericnce  gaiiMd  in  the  teign  of  Elizabeth,  was  alarmed 
at  the  policy  pursued  and  its  results,  and  great  anxiety  was 
aroused  in  the  government  and  nali.  ii.  v.liieh  was  in  ihc  eiul 
shared  by  the  king.  It  was  deleiiuiiinj  ;iiia]l\  tu  rLturii  to  liie 
earlier  policy  oi  rel>fc>.^ii.in.  On  the  ^'jiiti  uf  l  ebruary  1604  a 
proclainalion  was  issued  banishing  |uicsla;  on  the  ..Slh  of 
November  1(104,  recusancy  lines  were  demanded  from  ij  wealthy 
persons,  and  on  the  loth  uf  February  1605  the  penal  laws  were 
ordered  to  be  executed.  The  plot,  however,  could  not  have 
been  occasioned  by  these  measures,  for  it  had  been  already 
conceived  in  the  mind  of  Robert  Calesby.  It  was  aimed  at  tiie 
repeal  of  the  whole  Elisabethaa  '"F''""""  against  the  Rflman 
Catholics  and  perhaps  derived  amne  Impulse  at  first  from  the 
leniency  lately  shown  by  the  administration,  afterwards  gaining 
support  from  the  opposite  cause,  the  return  of  the  govemmenl 
to  the  ;h.I;i  y  uf  rei'':c-'-:-.ii.in. 

It  w.i.s  in  May  ifjoj  thai  Calesby  lokl  Percy  ,  in  reply  Id  the 
latler's  cleclat.iliL)n  of  liis  iiUelltiun  to  ki!l  the  king,  that  lie  v.as 
"  thinking  of  a  luosl  sure  way.'"  Subsequently,  about  the  is.t  ol 
November  1603,  Calesby  sent  a  inessiige  to  his  cousin  Robert 
Winter  at  Huddington,  near  Worcester,  to  come  to  London, 
which  the  latter  refused.  On  the  arrival  of  a  second  urgent 
stuimons  shortly  afterwards  he  obeyed,  and  was  then  at  a  house 
at  Lambeth,  probably  in  January  1604,  initiated  by  Catesby 
together  with  John  Wright  into  the  plot  to  blow  up  the  pariia- 
ment  house.  Before  putting  this  pkn.into  cicculion,  however. 
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it  w.is  decided  to  tr>'  a  "  quiet  way  ";  and  Winter  waa  sent  over 
to  Fl.indt  rs  to  obtain  the  good  officM  of  Juan  de  Velaaco,  duke  of 
Frias  and  constable  of  Castile,  who  had  arrived  there  to  conduct 
the  negotiations forapeace  between  England  and  Spain,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  repeal  of  tbe  penal  laws.  Winter,  having  secured 
nothing  but  vain  promises  from  the  constable,  rettumed  to 
En^nd  about  the  end  of  April,  bringing  with  him  Guy  Fawkes, 
*  »Mt  devoticd  to  the  RomAn  Catholk  cune  and  feoonnaeiMled 
for  nndatakiai  periloiu  idventvics.  Swha^fKOdf  the  three 
•ad  Tliaans  Feiqr,  wbo  joined  the  ooiupinQriB  Ifay,  met  in  a 
home  beblnd  St  Clemwntls  and,  liaving  talwa  an  oath  of  Kcrecy 
together,  heard  Mass  and  received  the  Sactannent  in  an  adjoining 
apartment  from  a  priest  slated  by  Fawkes  to  have  been  Father 
Gerard.  Later  several  other  persons  were  included  in  the  pint, 
viz.  Winter's  brother  Thomas,  John  Grant,  Ambrose  RuIcl-wixkI, 
Robert  Kcycs,  Sir  Everarti  Di^ln'.  Kminris  Trtsluim,  a  cuusin  of 
Ctttesby  and  Thomas  B.iics  CitesUy's  servant,  with  the 
exception  ol  the  last,  being  men  of  good  famdy  and  M  Rom.'in 
Catholics.  Father  Grcenway  and  Father  Garnet,  the  Jesuits, 
were  both  cognisant  of  the  plot  (see  Garxet,  Henry).  On  the 
34th  of  May  1604  a  house  was  hired  in  Percy's  name  adjoining 
the  House  of  Lords,  from  the  cellar  o:  which  they  proposed  to 
worka  nine.  Tbsy  began  on  the  1 1  th  of  December  1 604,  and  by 
abottt  Match  had  flOt  half-way  tbrough  the  wall.  They  then 
dbcovwted  that  a  vault  InnnwHatrty  under  the  Honae  of  Lorda 
wasavudlahile.  Thia  was  at  once  Und  by  Percy,  and  36  bands  of 
gunpowder,  amounting  to  about  i  ton  and  la  cwt.,  were  brought 
in  and  concealed  ttnder  coal  and  faggots.  The  preparations 
being  completed  in  May  the  ronHpiratop;  separated.  Fa^vke^, 
was  (ic^palched  to  Flantlers,  where  he  imparted  the  plot  to  Hugh 
Osvtn,  a  zealous  Romanist  intriguer.  Sir  Edmund  Baynham 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Rome  to  be  at  hand  when  the  news  came 
to  gain  over  the  pope  to  the  cause  of  the  successful  conspirators. 
An  understanding  was  arrived  at  with  several  oflicers  levied  for 
the  service  of  the  archduke,  that  they  should  return  at  once  to 
Kngland  when  occasion  arose  of  defending  the  Roman  Catholic 
cause.  A  great  hunting  match  was  organized  at  Danchurch  in 
Watwickshiie  by  Digby,  to  which  large  numbers  of  the  Roman 
CatlMllic  gentry  were  invited,  who  were  to  join  the  plot  after 
the  Hiecessful  accomplishment  ol  the  explosion  <rf  tlie  5th  of 
November,  the  day  find  ftar  the  Ofiening  of  pailiaBwnt,  and 
get  powmioM  of  the  pdncem  EUsabetb,  then  iwldlnt  in  the 
netgbbottrbood;  while  Percy  was  to  sdse  the  Infant  prince 
Charles,  am!  bring  him  on  horseback  to  their  meeting-place  Guy 
Fawkes  himself  was  to  take  ship  immnHiatcly  tor  Flanders,  spread 
the  news  on  the  continent  anfi  get  sup))orters.  The  cons[iirators 
imagined  that  a  Icrrurizcd  and  helpless  governmetU  would 
readily  agree  to  all  their  demands.  Hitherto  the  secret  had  been 
well  kept  and  the  prepnrtition?  had  been  completed  with  extra- 
ordinary success  and  without  a  single  drawback;  Init  a  very 
serious  difficulty  now  confronted  the  conspirators  as  the  time  for 
action  aiTtved,  and  disturbed  their  consciences.  The  fecUngsof 
Ofdinaiy  humanity  shrunk  from  the  destruction  of  so  many 
penons  gniitl^  of  any  offence.  But  in  addition,  among  the 
peeis  to  be  aaaaaainiated  were  inditded  many  Roman  CatfaoUca 
and  aome  lords  nearly  connected  In  Uwhlp  or  biendship  with  the 
plottHi  themselves.  Several  appeals,  faowmrer,  made  to  Catesby 
to  allew  warning  to  be  given  to  certain  indivldnals  were  firmly 
rejected. 

On  the  j6th  of  October  Lord  Montcagle,  a  brother-in-law  of 
Francis  Tresham,  who  had  formerly  lieen  closely  connected  with 
some  of  the  other  conspiriilori  and  had  ene.igcd  in  Komanitt 
plots  agaicist  the  government,  but  whn  had  givcM  his  su[iport  to 
the  new  king,  uncxpcctc<11y  ordcrc<l  su|ii>er  lo  he  prepared  at  his 
house  at  Haxton,  from  which  he  had  U-en  absent  for  more  than  a 
year.  While  at  supper  about  6  o'clocit  an  anonymous  letter  was 
brought  by  an  unknown  messenger  which,  having  glanced  at,  he 
handed  to  Ward,  a  gentleman  of  his  service  and  an  intimau 
friend  of  Winter,  the  cwwpltator,  to  be  read  aloud.  The  cele- 
brated letter  ran  as  follows:— 

"  Mv  lord,  out  of  the  love  I  bear  to  mmho  of  your  friends,  I  have 
a  care  for  ymtr  [ii^ifrvatitfa*  Xlieiefore  E  would  adviie  you,  as  you 


tender  your  life,  to  devise  some  excuse  to  shift  of  your  attendance 
of  this  Harliamerit.  bn  and  nun  hath  concurred  lo  punish  she 
wicketjiies-s  of  thin  time.  .And  think  not  slightly  of  this  advertise- 
ment, Init  retire  yourwif  into  your  country,  where  you  may  expect 
the  event  in  safety,  for  though  there  be  no  aiip<Mranrp  of  any  Mir, 
yet  I  say  they  shall  receive  a  nrriljii-  blow  the  Parbanicn;,  and 
yet  they  shall  not  see  who  hun«  thein.  This  cuunsci  is  not  to  be 
contemned,  because  it  may  do  you  good  and  can  do  you  no  harm, 
for  the  danger  is  posit  as  soon  as  you  have  burnt  the  letter;  and  I 
hope  God  will  give  you  the  grace  to  make  good  use  ol  it,  to  whose 
holy  protection  I  commend  you." 

The  authorship  of  the  letter  baa  never  been  disdoaed  «r  proved, 
but  all  evidence  seems  to  point  to  Tresham,  and  to  the  proba- 
bility that  he  had  some  days  before  warned  Montea^e  and  agreed 
with  him  as  to  the  best  means  of  making  known  the  plot  and 

preventing  its  <-xeciitior.,  and  at  the  same  time  of  gtvmg  the 
conspirators  time  lo  escajie  (.set.-  TRtSllAM,  FkANCIS). 

Monteagle  at  once  started  for  Whitehall,  found  Salisbury  and 
other  ministers  al-oul  lo  &it  down  to  stipper.  and  showerl  the 
letter,  whereupon  it  was  decided  to  search  the  cellar  vinder  the 
House  of  Lords  before  the  meeting  of  pariiamcnt,  but  not  too 
soon,  so  that  the  plot  might  be  ripe  and  be  fully  disclosed. 
Meanwhile  Ward,  on  the  27lh  of  October,  as  had  evidently  been 
intended,  informed  Winter  that  the  plot  was  known,  and  ou  the 
28tb  Winter  informed  Catesby  and  begged  him  to  give  up  the 
whole  project.  Catesby,  however,  after  some  beiitatioa,  finding 
from  Fawkes  that  nothing  had  been  touched  in  the  cellar,  and 
prevafled  upon  by  Percy,  determined  to  stand  Bm,  hoping  that 
the  giovennaent  bad  put  no  credence  in  Montcagle's  letter,  and 
Fawk»  returned  to  the  cellar  to  keep  guard  as  before.  On  the 
4tli  the  kin^.  having  been  shown  the  letter,  ordered  the  ear;  of 
Suffolk,  as  lord  chaitiberlain,  to  examine  the  buildings.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Montcagle.  On  ai  riv  iiig  at  the  cellar,  the  door 
was  o[>cned  to  him  by  Fawkes.  Seeing  the  enormous  piles  ol 
faggots  he  asked  the  name  of  their  owner,  to  which  Fawkcs 
replied  that  ihey  belonged  to  i'ercy.  His  name  immediately 
aroused  sutipicions,  and  accordingly  it  was  ordered  that  a  further 
search  should  be  made  by  Thomas  Knyvett,  a  Westminster 
magistrate  who,  coming  with  his  men  at  night,  discovcnd  the 
gunpowder  and  antated  Fawkes  ou  Ibe  tbtesboid. 

The  opinion  that  the  whole  plot  waa  the  work  of  Salisbwy.  that 
he  acted  as  an  am'  ^roMcotew  and  lured  on  his  vktima  to 
destruction,  repeateo  by  some  contemporary  and  later  wiiten  and 
recently  finuiilated  and  mged  with  great  ability*  has  no  solid 
foundation.  Nw  fa  it  even  probable  that  be  was  aware  of  Its 
existence  till  he  received  Monteagle's  letter.  Even  after  its 
reception  complete  brlief  was  not  placLd  in  the  \varni:ig  A 
search  was  made  only  to  make  sure  that  nothing  was  wrcng  a.-.d 
guided  only  by  .Munteagle's  letter,  while  no  attempt  wa*  made  to 
seize  the  conspirators.  The  steps  taken  by  Salisbur>'  after  the 
discovery  of  the  gunpowder  do  not  show  the  possession  of  any 
information  of  the  plot  or  of  the  persons  who  were  its  chief  agents 
outside  Fawkes's  first  statement,  and  bis  knowledge  is  seen  10 
develop  according  to  the  succ  asclosures  and  confessions  of 
the  latter.  Thus  on  the  7th  oi  isovember  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  mine,  and  it  is  only  after  Fawkes's  examination  by  torttue 
on  the  9th,  when  the  names  of  the  conspintom  were  dnwa  from 
htm,  tlmt  the  fpvemment  was  able  to  chu^  them  acootding 
to  thdrgnUt  and  extent  of  their  participation.  Tfaeimjnfaywu 
not  conducted  hy  Salisbury  ahmc.  but  by  several  Ctnnmfasionen, 
some  of  whom  were  Roman  Catholi<-s,  and  many  rivab  and 
secret  enemies.  To  conceal  his  intrigue  from  all  these  would 
ii  ive  been  initiossible,  and  that  he  should  have  put  hitriself  in  their 
fH>wcr  to  auth  an  extent  is  highly  improbable,  ;\p;ua,  the  plan 
agreed  upon  for  disclosing  the  ]do-  was  es[Kcially  designed  to 
allow  the  conspirators  to  esciipe,  and  therefore  .scarcL-Iy  a  method 
which  would  have  been  arranged  with  Salisljury.  Not  one  of  the 
conspirators,  even  when  allhope  of  saving  life  was  gotic,  made  any 
accusation  against  Salisbury  or  the  government  and  all  died 
expressing  contrition  for  their  crime.  I-astly  Salisbury  had  no 
conceivable  motive  in  concocting  a  plot  of  this  description.  His 
political  power  and  poeition  in  the  new  reign  liad  been  already 
seciind  and  fay  v«y  different  methods.  He  was  now  at  the 
height  of  hfa  influence  having  been  created  Vlioonnt  Cranborne 
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ii)  August  :6o4  and  earl  of  Salisbury  in  May  1605;  and  James 
had  already,  more  than  i6  muiiliis  bil'orc  the  discovery  of  the 
plot,  cotisenled  to  return  lo  the  repressive  measures  against  the 
Romanists.  The  success  with  which  the  conspirators  concealed 
their  plot  from  Salisbury's  spies  is  indeed  astonishing,  but  is 
probably  expUnod  by  its  very  audacity  and  by  the  absence  of 
incrimiuUng  cwtMpoudence,  the  medium  through  which  the 
minister  chiefly  ohtdtwd  his  knowledge  of  the  plans  of  his 
enemies. 

On  the  arrest  of  Fawkcs  the  other  conspirators,  except  Trcsham, 
flfd  in  [(.irlicK  hy  (lilTer(.-iil  way;',  ri'ji)iiiiiif;  each  other  in  Warw  i(  k- 
bhire,  as  had  been  agreed  in  case  the  (ilot  had  been  successful. 
Cattsby.  who  with  some  others  luid  covered  the  distance  of 
80  m.  between  London  and  his  riiother's  house  at  Ashby  St 
Lcgcrs  in  eight  hours,  informed  his  friends  in  Warwickshire,  who 
had  been  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  plot,  of  its  failure,  but  sue- 
ce^'ded  ill  persuading  Sir  Evcrard  Digby,  by  an  unscrupulous 
falsehood,  to  further  implicate  himself  in  his  hopeless  cause  by 
aamriag  Inm  that  both  James  and  Salisbury  were  dead;  and, 
ueonding  to  Father  Garnet,  this  wu  not  the  fint  time  that 
Cateaby  had  been  guilty  of  lies  in  order  to  draw  men  into  the  plot. 
He  pushed  on  the  same  day  with  his  companions  in  the  direction 
of  Wales,  where,  it  was  hoped,  they  would  be  joined  by  bands  of 
insurgents  They  arrived  at  Huddington  at  a  in  the  afternoon. 
On  the  morniriK  of  the  7th  the  band,  numbering  about  36  perso!«, 
confessed  and  hr  ird  Mass,  and  then  rode  away  to  Holbeche, 
2  m.  from  Stouriiridgc,  in  StalTordshire,  the  house  of  Stephen 
Littleton,  who  had  been  present  at  the  hunting  at  Danchurch 
(see  DiGBV,  EverardI,  where  they  arrived  at  10  o'clock  at  night, 
having  on  their  way  broken  intO  Locd  Windsor's  house  at  IIcwcll 

Grange  and  talien  ail  the  annour  thw  found  there.  Their  case 
waaoowdetpcfate.  Now  had  Joteed  them:  "Not  one  came  to 
take  our  part,"  said  Sir  Eveiard  Digby. "  though  we  bad  expected 
so  many.**  Hiey  were  being  followed  by  the  sheriff  and  all  the 

forces  of  the  county.  All  spurned  them  from  their  doors  when 
they  applied  for  succour.  One  by  one  their  followers  fled  from 
the  house  in  which  the  last  scene  was  to  lie  played  out.  Thiy 
now  began  lo  feel  themselves  abandoned  not  only  by  man  but 
by  God;  for  an  explosion  oi  some  of  their  gunpowder,  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th,  by  which  Catesby  and  some  others  were 
scorched,  struck  terror  into  their  hearts  as  a  judgment  from 
heaven.  The  assurance  of  innocence  and  of  a  just  cause  which 
tin  now  had  alone  supported  them  was  taken  away.  The  great - 
ncM  of  their  crime,  its  true  nature,  now  struck  home  to  them,  and 
the  few  moments  wMdi  lemalned  to  them  of  life  were  tpaA  in 
prayer  and  in  repentaaoe.  The  supreme  hour  had  bow  anived. 
About  1 1  c^dock  the  sheriff  and  hb  men  came  up  and  tnmtediately 
began  firing  into  the  house.  Catesby,  Percy  and  the  two  Wrights 
were  killed.  Winter  and  Rokcwood  wounded  and  taken  prisoners 
with  the  men  who  stHl  adhered  to  them.  In  all  eight  of  the  con- 
spirators, including;  [he  two  Winters,  Digby,  Fawkes,  Roki  wvKxl, 
Kcyes  and  Halts,  were  e.xeLuUd,  while  Tresham  died  i:i  ;he 
Tower.  Of  the  pric-sts  involved,  Garnet  was  tried  and  executed, 
while  Grcenway  and  Gerard  succeeded  in  escaping. 

So  ended  the  strange  and  famous  Gunpowder  Plot.  However 
atrocious  its  conception  and  its  aims,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel, 
together  ?rith  horror  for  the  deed,  some  pity  and  admiratioa  for 
the  gHDty  petMOS  who  took  part  in  It.  "  Theirs  was  a  crime 
wMdi  it  tvould  never  have  entered  into  the  lieart  of  any  man  to 
commit  who  was  not  raised  above  the  lowness  of  the  ordinary 
criminal."  They  sinned  not  ag,-iinst  the  light  but  in  the  dark. 
They  erred  from  ignorance,  from  a  perverted  moral  sense  rather 
than  from  -uiy  mean  or  selfish  motive,  and  exhibited  extraordinary 
cojraRe  and  scit-sa*  ritice  in  the  pursuit  of  what  seemed  to  (hem 
the  cajic  uf  ChhI  and  of  their  country.  Their  punishment  was 
terrible.  Not  only  had  they  risked  and  lost  all  in  the  attempt 
and  drawn  upon  themselves  the  frightful  vengeance  of  the  state, 
but  they  saw  themselves  the  means  of  injuring  irretrievably  the 
cause  far  which  tliey  felt  auck  devotion.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  disastrous  to  Uie  cause  of  the  Roman  CathoUca  than 
theircrime.  The  laws  agaiait  them  were  immediatily  bioeaaed 
in  severity,  and  the  gtadnal  advance  towards  rdigtovs  tolentioa 


was  put  bark  for  centuries.  In  addition  a  new,  increased  and 
long-enduriug  hostility  was  arous<d  in  the  country  against  the 
adherents  of  the  old  faith,  nut  unnatural  in  the  circumstance^ 
but  unjust  and  undiscriminating,  because  while  some  of  the 
Jesuits  were  no  doubt  implicated,  the  secular  priests  and  Roman 
Catholic  laity  as  a  whole  had  taken  no  part  m  the  conspiracy. 

BiMUOGiiAPiiv.  — The  recent  controvenv  concerning  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  plot  can  be  followed  in  What  was  the  Gunpowder 
Piot  f  by  John  Gerard.  S.I.  (1897):  What  Gunpowder  Plot  was,  by 
S.  It  Garoiacr  rcjoiader)  (1897):  Tht  Gunpowder  Plot  .  .  .  in 
reply  lo  Bn^uor  Gardiner,  by  John  Gerard,  S.J.  (1897):  Thonuu 
I!  tr^ier'i  Confeuion  and  Ike  Gunpowder  Phi,  by  John  Gerard.  Sij. 
».ili  faciimilcs  of  bis  writine)  (1898);  Ettg-  Hist.  Rev.  iii.  $10 
and  xii.  791 ;  Edinburth  KoneWf  clxxxv.  i8.i:  Atkenaeum 
Ifi<>7.  li.  I4<J,  7H5.  855;  1898,  i.  23,  it.  352.  .P'l;  A'adnr.y.  vol.  52 
p.  M4 ;  The  Nation,  vol.  65  p.  400.  A  considcr.ibk  jxiriiun  of  the 
controversy  centres  round  the  question  of  tlx-  .iiaheritii  ity  of 
Thomas  Winter's  confeKiiion,  the  MS.  of  which  is  at  Hathcld,  sup- 
ported by  Professor  Gardiner,  but  denied  by  Father  Gerard  prindr 
pally  on  account  of  the  di«-ument  having  been  Mgoed  "  Winter" 
instead  of  "  Wiolour,"  the  latter  apparently  being  the  conspirator's 
usual  style  of  signature.  The  document  wa»  deposited  by  the  3rd 
Marquess  of  Sah.sljurv  f<ir  inspection  at  the  K<iord  Office,  and 
was  pronounced  by  two  e\iKTts.  one  from  the  British  Mu.si'uin  .ind 
another  from  the  Record  (JliRe,  10  be  undoubtedly  genuine.  The 
cauMof  thevaiiatkniiathc  sii;nature still reoninsuaexpkiiMdt but 
ceases  to  have  therrfore  any  great  hlMorical  unportanoe.  The 
bibliography  of  the  contemporary  contro\'er(y  is  given  in  the  article 
on  Henry  Garnet  in  the  Pidionary  of  National  Biof,rapky  and  in 
The  Gunpowder  Plot  by  David  Jardine  (1857),  the  latter  work  still 
remaining  the  principal  authority  on  the  subjix  t;  add  In  ih<  ..,<.• 
tiardiner  11  Hist,  of  England,  i.,  where  an  excellent  account  is  given: 
History  of  the  Jesuits  in  Entland,  by  Father  Etfaelred  Taunton 
(1901);  Father  Gerard's  Narrative  in  CondMon  of  tiu  Calholies 
undtr  Jmmtl.  (1873).  and  Father  Grecnway'e  Naixative  in  Troubles 
of  am  CtMk  Forefathers,  i«t  .series  (1873),  interesting  as  con- 
temporar)'  accounts,  but  not  to  be  taken  as  complete  or  infallible 
authorities,  of  the  s;inic  nature  tuini;  lliitotia  Frovimiae  Anglicanae 
Sofietatts  Jf\u,  h\  Henry  Mi)re,  S.J.  (lb6o),  pp.  309  et  Bcq.;  also 
Iliitory  of  Great  Britain,  by  John  Spcixl  (1611),  pp.  830  et  *cq,; 
Arckaeolo^ia.  xii.  200,  xxviii.  422,  xxix.  80;  Harleian  Misceiiany 
(1809),  ill.  119-13S,  or  Somers  Trarls  (1809),  ii,  07-II7;  M.  A. 
Ticrncv's  cd.  of  Dodd's  Church  History,  vol.  iv.  (184O:  Treason 
and  Plot,  by  Martin  Hume  (l^l);  .Vo/«  and  Queries,  7  ser.  vi., 
»  sir.  iv.  408,  497,  v.  55,  xii.  J505,  9  Bcr.  xi.  115:  Add.  A/i'i". 
Jint.  Mus.  6178:  Slate  Trials,  ii.;  CiiUndar  of  State  Pap.  Dom. 
(l6o.^-i6io),  and  the  official  account,  A  True  and  Perfect  Relation  of 
the  Whole  Proceedings  against  the  late  most  Barbarous  Traitors  (1606), 
a  neither  true  nor  romplete  narrative  however,  now  lupencded  as 
an  authority,  reprinted  ^  The  Gunpowder  Treason  .  .  .  with  ad« 
ditions  in  I679  by  Thomas  Barlow,  bishop  of  Lincoln.  A  \ug/e 
number  of  letters  and  p-^ix-rs  in  the  State  Paper  Offii  e  relating  to 
the  plot  weri'  cii1l<-<  hd  111  nm-  vohiine  in  1810,  railed  tHc  Gun potrder 
Plo!  Bi'iik;  : hi  sr  Lire  noted  in  their  pro[)or  pl.ice  in  the  printed 
calendars  nf  State  Papers,  Uonte&tic  Series;  sec  also  articka  on 
Fawkes.  Guy;  Tresham,  Francu;  Momtbaclb,  William 
Parker,  arii  Barok;  Percy,  Tbouas;  Catssbv,  Robert; 
Gainst,  Henry;  15i<;by,  Sir  Everard.  (P.  C.  Y.) 

GVlf-ROOM,  a  ship  cabin  occupied  by  the  officers  below  the 
rai:k  of  lic  Litenant ,  Ivji  who  are  not  warrant  olticers  of  the  class  of 
the  boatswain,  gunner  or  carpenter.  In  the  wooden  sailing  ships 
it  was  on  the  lower  deck,  and  was  originally  the  quaitets  of  the 
gunner.  ' 

OUNTER,  EDMUND  (1581-1626),  English  mathematician,  of 
Welsh  extraction,  was  born  in  Hertfordshire  in  ijSi.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  in  150^  w.is  elected* Student 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  took  orders,  became  a  preacher 
in  i6t4,  and  in  1615  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  badidor  in 
divinity.  Mathematics,  however,  wUch  had  been  hn  bvomite 
study  in  youth,  continued  to  engross  his  attention,  and  on  the 
6th  of  March  1619  he  was  appointed  professor  of  astronomy  in 
Gresham  (.'ollcge,  London.  This  post  he  held  till  his  tleath  on  the 
loth  of  December  i6.'6.  Witli  Hunter's  name  are  associated 
several  useful  inventions,  descriptions  of  which  are  given  in  his 
treatises  on  llie  .S'((.'(.'r,  Crua-st.ijf,  Bov.  Quddriint  and  other 
Instruments.  He  contrived  his  sector  about  the  year  1606,  and 
wrote  a  description  of  it  in  Latin,  but  it  was  more  than  sixteen 
years  afterwards  before  he  allowed  the  book  to  appear  in  English. 
In  1670  he  published  his  Canon  Iriangutorum  (see  LoGARITBHS). 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Gunter  was  the  first  to  discover 
(in  i6>9  or  1615)  tliat  the  magnetic  needle  doca  not  retain  tlw 
same  dec^tion  in  the  same  place  at  all  times.  By  desire  of 
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James  I.  he  publiehcej  in  1624  The  Description  and  Use  of  His 
Majeslie's  Dials  in  WkiUhall  Garden,  the  only  one  of  hi&  works 
which  h«8  not  been  rq>riiited.  He  introdured  the  words  cosine 
Vd  cotangent,  tiid  he  suggested  to  Heniy  Briggs,  his  friend  and 
coUengne,  the  oae  of  the  arithmetkal  oomplemeat  (ace  Bijgg'a 
ArUhmetka  logariAtiUett,  cap.  xv.).  His  practice]  mvcntloos  ere 
briefly  noiiic>I  Ijelow: 

Gimter's  Chain,  the  chain  in  common  use  for  surveyingi  it  22  yds. 
long  .ind  ia  divided  into  lao  links.  It«  tMCflllllceB  AriKB  fi«a  its 
decimal  or  cente.iimal  division,  and  the  (net  that  lO  aqUBK  chains 

make  an  acre. 

Cunler's  Ltne,  a  logarithmic  liin-,  11  iially  laid  down  upon  scalci>, 
wtors.  &c.  It  is  also  called  the  hue  of  lines  and  llu  line  of  numhrrs, 
being  only  the  logarithms  graduated  upon  a  ruler,  *hicli  -Ik n  l^j:e 
serves  to  solve  prublrms  inMnimentally  in  the  same  manner  as 
logarithms  do  arithmetical^. 

Gunter's  Quadrant,  an  instrument  nuute  of  WOod,  brass  or  Other 
substance,  containinn  a  kind  of  «itp?TT>pnnhir  prajecrionof  the  sphere 
on  the  plane  of  the  equinoctial,  ( Iv-  1  \  ■  1  1  mi;  supnosed  to  l>e  placed 
III  one  ol  thf  inli  ?,  so  that  the  tnjpic.  ecliptic,  and  horiiuin  form  the 
iircs  of  cii.  tint  the  hour  circles  are  other  curves,  drawn  by 
mcaiu  of  Mjwral  altitude*  Ol  the  sun  for  some  particular  latitude 
every  year.  Tbh  iaatninwHt  »  oaed  M  fad  the  hour  of  the  day, 
(he  ran's  aidmuth,  8k.,  and  other  common  problems  of  the  sphere 
or  globe,  and  also  to  take  the  altitude  of  an  object  in  degrees. 

Gunter's  Stale  (»fnorally  called  by  seamen  the  GtiHter)  is  a  large 
pline  *mlc,  ii<i":ilK  ;  ft.  long  by  about  1^  in.  broad,  ami  enpra\'e<l 
wiih  v.irj.iis  lints  n|  rHimlxT?.  On  one  side  are  plated  the  natural 
lines  (a-'i  tlu:  Imc  of  chords,  the  line  of  sines,  tangents,  rhumbs.  &c.^. 
and  on  the  other  elde  me  conespondinfi  artificial  or  logarithmic 
ones.  By  mran«  of  thw  Instniment  (iitestton*  in  navigation,  trigono- 
metr'  ,  -IvH  ^'ir'-  'h  '       'i'  ■  pair  of  compasses. 

OtiNTHER.  JOHANN  CHRISTIAN  1605-1733).  German  poet, 
was  born  at  Stricgiiu  in  Lower  Silesia  on  thr  '■^th  of  April  1605. 
After  attending  the  gymnasium  at  Schweidnitz.  he  was  sent  in 
1715  by  his  father,  a  country  doctor,  to  study  medicine  at 
WittenbcKg;  but  he  was  idle  and  dissipated,  had  no  taste  for  the 
prafeailoa  chosen  fur  him,  and  came  to  a  complete  rupture  with 
his  family.  In  f  7t7  be  went  toLcipxig,  where  he  was  befriended 
by  J.  B.  Mcocke  (1674-1733),  who  leoogDiaed  hfo  genius;  and 
tbete  he  published  a  poem  on  the  peace  of  PUMunowitz  (concluded 
between  the  German  emperor  and  the  Porte  in  1718)  which 
acquired  him  rcfiutaiion.  A  rtTunmiL'Uil.iliijii  :*i<jtti  Menckc  tc 
Fredcrifk  Auf^Uiiui.  11.  uf  Savony,  kiriK  ol"  I'ol.unl.  proved  worse 
than  ubi  kss,  as  GUnther  appfarid  ,Tt  ;hc  .iiKiii  ni  n  drunk.  From 
that  lime  lie  led  an  unsitllyil  and  du<6ipaleil  liu-.  ^iriking  ever 
deeper  into  the  slr'U>;h  <jf  misery,  until  he  died  .1I  Jtiia  -m  the 
I5lh  of  March  1713,  when  only  in  his  28th  year,  (.ioeihc  \»«- 
nounccs  GUnther  to  have  been  :i  [nn  i  in  the  fullest  sense  ©t  t  he- 
term.  His  lyric  poems  as  a  whole  give  evidence  of  deep  and 
lively  sensibility,  fine  imagination,  clever  wit,  and  a  true  car  for 
melody  and  rhythm;  but  an  air  of  cynicism  is  more  01  less 
present  in  most  of  them,  and  dull  or  vulgar  witticisms  are  not 
iiifceqnently  found  side  by  side  with  the  purest  inspirations  of 
his  genius. 

GUnthcr's  collected  poems  were  pubttihed  infour  volumes  (Brcslau, 
1 72J-1735).  They  arcalsoinduded  in  vol.  vi.a(T(ttmann*s  Deutsche 
Ihckter  des  tpen  Jakrh,  (Leipzig,  187J),  and  VOl.  xxxviii.  of 
Kikrschner's  Deutsthe  NationaUtteratur  A  pretended  auto- 

biogr.iphy  of  GUnther  appeared  at  Schw»  idniti  in  I7,t?.  and  a  life 
i)f  him  l  Sa  hrandnt  Leiiuig  in  1738.  S.  >  H.  I'm  um  \  Faller.s- 
Ifben,  /.  Ch.  Ciinlher  (Brcslau.  I833) ;  O.  Rijoucttc,  Lebeit  und  Dicklen 
J.  Ch.  Gunthers  (Stuttgart,  i8fio):  M.  Kalbcck.  Neut  BeHrigt  tur 
Biogtapkie  des  Dichlers  C.  Gunlhrr  (Bresl.iu,  1879). 

flttllTHER  OP SCHWARZBUHO  ( 1 304- 1 340) ,  German  king,  was 
a  descendant  of  the  counls  of  Schwarzburg  and  the  younger  son 
of  Henry  VII.,  count  of  Blankenburg.  He  distinguishes  I  himself 
as  a  soldier,  and  rendered  good  service  lo  the  emperor  I»uis  IV.. 
on  wImmc  death  in  1347  he  was  oiTcred  the  German  throne,  after 
it  had  been  refused  by  Edward  III.,  king  of  England.  He  was 
elected  German  king  at  Frankfort  on  the  joth  of  January  1349 
by  four  of  the  electors,  who  were  partisans  of  the  houseol  Wittels- 
biuh  and  opponents  of  Charles  of  Luxemburg,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Charles  IV.  Char'  -,  h.nwever,  won  over  many  of 
Cliinihcr's  adherents,  dcfcatol  hii  i  it  Elivillc,  and  GUnther,  who 
wa.s  now  seriously  ill.  renounced  h\  1  '  liit  ,  for  the  sum  o(  .»o,ooo 
marks  of  silver,    He  died  three  weeks  afterwards  at  Fraukfort, 


and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  thai  city,  where  a  iiaiue  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  i.?5j. 

SccGrrif  I,  t^fcrodi  /u  S.lu.-iT'jnlji  rt;,  Gfinlher,  Graf  ton  Sdiwtn- 
Imrf,  ervjiik'.trr  (jVii.'Jt lu  r  A  i/H.'j;  i  Lnjizig,  l86j);  and  K.  JaOSOa, 

Dm  Kouitfum  GUnthers  wn  SckJsat^Htg  (Letpsig,  i860). 

SmmUUIrOr  QtMOux  (561-592),  kbfof  Buigundy,  wis  oae 
of  the  sons  tA  aotaite  I.  On  the  death  of  h&  father  ($61)  he 
and  his  three  brothers  divided  the  Frankish  realm  between  them, 

Guntram  receivnng  as  his  share  Ihc  valle>'3  of  the  Sa6nc  and 
Rhone,  together  with  Berry  and  the  town  of  Orleans,  which  he 
made  his  capital.  On  the  death  of  Charilji  rt  :  ^671,  he  further 
obtained  the  civitales  of  Saintes,  Angoiiii;  im:  and  Ptrigueux. 
During  the  >ivii  w.ir  which  broke  o-jt  bftwctii  the  kings  of 
Neustria.^n  1  .\nst  r.i^i.s,  his  policy  w.is  to  try  to  rsMintnin  a  state  of 
c()uilibriu.-n.  .Vflcr  the  :.i.s..-,s:n::- inn  of  Sigebert  (57  ;  .  he  took 
the  youthful  Childcberl  II.  under  his  protection,  and,  thanks  to 
his  assistance  against  the  intrigues  of  the  great  lords,  the  latter 
was  able  to  maintain  his  position  in  .\uslrasia.  .\ftcr  the  death 
of  Chilpcric  (584)  he  protected  the  young  Clotaire  II.  in  the  same 
way,  and  prevented  Childebert  from  seising  liis  dominions.  His 
course  was  rendered  easier  by  the  fact  that  his  own  sons  had 
died;  consequently,  having  an  hijierltanoe  at  Us  dt^osal,  he 
was  able  to  offer  it  to  whichever  of  his  nephews  he  wished.  The 
danger  to  the  Prankish  realm  caused  by  the  e\ii'.  lition  of 
Gundobald  (5S5),  and  the  anxiety  which  was  causdl  \v.nx  by  the 
revolts  of  the  great  lords  in  Auslrasia  finally  dcci<li  I  hirn  in  favour 
of  Childebert.  He  adopted  him  as  his  son,  and  re*  ogrii/tcd  him  as 
his  heir  .it  ihc  tri:'.ty  i>f  .Xnddot  (5S7);  he  also  helped  him  lo 
crush  the  great  lonls,  eipetiaiiy  Ursion  and  Berlhefried,  who  were 
conquered  in  la  Woevte.  From  this  time  on  he  ceased  to  play  a 
prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  .\ustrasia.  He  died  in  5<)3,  and 
Childebert  received  his  inheritance  without  opposition,  flrcgory 
of  Tours  is  very  indulgent  to  Guntram,  who  showed  himself  on 
occasions  generous  towards  the  church;  he  almost  always  calls 
him  "  g|Md  lung  Guntram,"  and  in  his  writings  are  to  be  found 
such  phrases  as  "good  king  Gimtram  took  as  his  servant  a  concu- 
bine Veneranda"  (iv.  jj),  but  Guntram  was  really  no  better 
than  the  other  kings  of  his  age;  he  was  cruel  and  licentious, 
jiiil  in.;  kii  (  :,!  :r'.u  ',  Cuniiti  in  jth,  tt,r  Instance.  Ik'Cuusc  he 
WM  su.s|>c<.i u  1  lit'  h.'i'.  iiii;  killril  ,1  buflalu  ill  die  Vosges.  He  was 
moreovcra  c<ia:i;1,  am;  »vi  r;i  in  such  constant  terror  of  assassina- 
tion that  he  always  surrtuin  lod  himself  with  a  regidar  body- 
guard. 

Sec  Kruach,  "  Zur  Chronologic  der  merowingi>chen  Konigc,"  in 
ihe  Forschungen  zur  deulschen  Ges<hithlr,  v\ii.  451-490;  l'.\?-<' 
t'hcvalicr,  Bto-biblioi^raphic  (2nd  f d.),  j.r.  '*  Guntram."    (C.  Pf .) 

QUNTUR,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  In  the  Madras 
presidency.  The  town  (pop.  in  1901 , 30.83J)  has  a  station  on  the 
Bellaty-Beswada  branch  of  the  &nithcm  Mahratta  railway.  It 
is  situate  eatt  ot  the  Kondavid  hiQs,  and  b  very  healthy. 
It  appears  to  have  been  founded  in  tlu  iSth  century  by  the 
French.  .M  the  lime  of  the  cession  of  the  Circars  lo  the  English 
in  1 765,  Guntur  was  spcci.illy  exempted  during  the  life  of  Basalat 
Jang,  whos«:  [1-.  r'i:r..il  .-u-r.vi  ii  v.m-  l:i  17-. '  it  I  iimc  into  British 
|Kis.se.':*^ion,  the  ici:-iu;i  buiag  lui.dly  (.uiili.-iiicd  in  iSj.v  It  haj 
an  iniportatit  trade  in  cotton,  with  presses  and  ginning  factories. 
There  is  a  sccond  gratle  college  supported  by  the  .\mcrican 
Lutheran  Mission.  Until  1850.  Guntur  was  the  head(|U3rtrrs  uf 
a  di.strict  cjf  the  !i:ime  name,  and  in  1904  a  new  DiilRICT  of 
(iuNTl  B  was  coii!.liluted.  covering  territory  which  till  then  had 
been  divided  between  Kistna  and  Xellore.  .■\rea,  57.^3  s^.  m. 
The  population  on  this  arc.i  in  iqoi  was  1,400,635.  Th.  district 
is  bounticd  on  the  £.  and  N.  by  the  river  Kislna;  in  the  W.  a 
consideraldc  part  of  the  boundary  is  formed  by  the  Guiuthtkutiuiia 
river.  The  greater  part  consista  of  a  fertile  plain  irrigated  by 
canals  from  the  Kistna,  and  producing  cotton,  rice  and  othn^ 
crops. 

GUPTA,  an  empire  and  dynasty  of  northern  India,  which 

lasted  from  about  320  to  4SD.  The  dynasty  was  founded  by 
Chandragupla  I.,  who  must  not  be  cor^foimdeil  with  hi?  famous 
predecessor  i  I  iiii>ugupta  .\laurya.  He  g'lvc  his  name  to  the 
Gupta  era,  wliich  continued  in  use  for  several  centuries,  dating 
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from  die  ifith  of  February,  a.d.  3]0.  Chudragupta  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Samudragiipta  (r.  a.d.  326-375),  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Indian  kings,  who  conquered  nearly  the  whole  of  India,  and 
whose  alliances  cxtcn  h  li  fnim  llii-  Oxus  u>  Ceylon;  hut  his 
name  was  at  one  tirr.t  ciKrcly  lo^l  '.o  hiiJiiry.  and  has  only 
been  recovered  of  rt  iLii-  yi_;i:>  ir'nn  ldiiis  um  1  iii.;>:ijiiiin:,>.  His 
empire  rivalled  tli.u  at  Asoii.i.  rxirn  Jing  from  the  HugH  in  thr 
.  ;iSt  to  the  Jumnii  inii  1  h:m-U.d  mi  t  he  west,  and  from  (ho  Uxit  (if 
the  Himalayas  on  the  north  to  the  Kerbudda  on  the  south.  His 
son  Chandragupta  11.  (c .  a.d.  j7S-4t3)  was  also  known  as  Vikra- 
Maidilya(j.».),aiMiaeein»lo  have  been  ihcoriginnlo'  theniythi  nl 
Hadu  Idnc  of  that  nune.  About  3»8  he  conquered  ihc  S^ka 
iUap  of  SnnHhtn  (lUthiawar}  and  pcnetraud  to  the  Arabian 
Sea.  Blc  adndntetiatioo  la  described  In  (lie  work  of  Pa-hlen, 
the  earlieat  Chinese  pUgfya,  who  visited  India  in  a.d.  405-41  i. 
Pataliputn  was  tbe capital  the  dynasty,  but  Ajodhya  seems  to 
have  been  sometimes  used  by  both  Samudragupta  and  Chawlra- 
gupta  U.  as  the  headquarters  of  government.  The  Gupta 
dynasty  appears  t.j  liave  fosicrnl  u  n  '.  iv.il  of  Brahmanism  at  llie 
expense  of  Buddhism,  anrl  lo  have  given  an  impulse  to  art  and 
litcratUTc  Thv  ^loMi-n  ngc  of  the  empire  lasted  from  A.D.  330  to 
4,v^,  beginiiiiiK  lu  'let  liiK-  after  ihelBtterdalc.  WhenSkandagupta 
came  to  itic-  ilinnir  in  45.5,  Ir.iiia  wj%  threatened  with  an  irruption 
of  the  White  Huns,  on  whom  he  inllitied  a  severe  defeat,  thus 
saving  his  kingdom  for  a  time;  but  about  470  the  White  Huns 
(see  £phthal[tf.s)  returned  to  the  attack,  and  the  empire  was 
gradually  destroyed  by  their  repealed  inroftds.  Wlien  Skanda- 
Supta  died  about  480,  tbe  Gupta  empire  came  to  an  end,  but  the 
dyaaaty  ouiidiiHed  to  nde  to  the  eaatera  piovinccs  (or  several 
gpneratioDa.  The  last  known  prince  of  the  imperial  line  oi 
Guptas  was  Kamaragupta  II.  (<-.  535),  after  whom  It  pasted  "  by 
an  obscure  transition  "  into  a  dynasty  of  eleven  Gupta  pijnfKSr 
known  as  "  the  later  Guptas  of  Magadha,"  who  seem  for  the 
most  pari  to  have  been  merel>  lor  il  ruk  r?  of  Magp.itli.i.  One  of 
them,  however,  Adityasena,  after  the  litpih  of  the  p,tra.mount 
sovereign  in  648,  asserted  his  indcpcndi  n<  r.  The  la-st  known 
Gupta  king  was  Jivitagupta  II.,  who  reigned  early  in  the  8th 
century.  About  the  middle  if  ihi  <  cntviyMagadhapaaiedundcr 
the  sway  of  the  I'al  king*  of  BeiiRjl. 

St-i  J  !■"  ricif.  C;(/i'.i  //ivrrV'.'uTf!  I'lSHSV  and  Vincent  A.  5milh, 
The  Eariy  Huiory  oj  Jtuim  (jnded  ,  Oiiirjrcl,  1908),  pp.  264-295. 

GURA,  EUGEN  (1842-1906),  German  singer,  was  born  near 
Saatz  in  Bohemia,  and  educated  at  first  for  the  career  of  a  painter 
at  \'ienn*  and  Munkh;  but  later,  devdqiriiv  *  fiw  baritone 
voice,  be  took  up  dngiog  and  iiudted  it  at  the  Munkh  Conserva- 
toiium.  In  iM$  he  made  his  dCbut  at  the  Munich  opera,  and  in 
the  following  years  he  gained  the  highest  reputation  in  Germany, 
being  engaged  principally  at  Leipzig  till  1876  and  then  at  Ilam- 
burs  '.in  t^S(.  He  sii'ij  ill  iii  till-  A'ii.'sat  Bayreuth,  and  was 
faiii'/'jh  fur  W  agnerian  roic*,  .uni  his  Hans  Sachs  in  Mfhltr- 
sit:.,'r.  ;is  prTiuisncd  in  London  it.  :  -^S;,  was  magnificent.  In 
later  ye  ir>  hi  -.''i  iwcd  the  perfection  01  art  in  hissingiiigof  (icrman 
Litder.    Hi'  lii  d  in  Bavaria  on  the  36th  of  August  iuo6. 

GUBDASPUR.  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
Lahore  division  of  the  Punjab.  The  town  had  a  population 
in  iQoi  of  5764.  It  has  a  fort  (now  containing  a  Bnihman 
monastery)  which  was  famous  for  the  siege  it  sustained  in  17 12 
from  the  Mopala.  The  Sikh  leader,  Banda,  was  only  reduced  by 
stamtioB,  when  be  and  his  men  were  tortured  to  death  after 
cajHtuiatiug. 

The  District  comprises  an  area  of  1 889  sq.  m.   It  is  bounded 

on  the  N.  by  the  native  slates  of  Kashmir  and  Chamba,  on  the  E. 
by  Rangra  district  and  the  river  Bcas,  on  the  S.W.  by  Amritsar 
district.  .1:1  1  'HI  III'-'  W.  by  Sialkol,  and  occupies  the  sulniiMni.inr 
portion  of  "he  li.iri  Doab,  or  tract  between  the  Beas  and  the 
Ravi.  \n  iiMusive  spur  of  the  Bri'i.sh  ti' ini-ni  ni*  runs  north- 
Ward  into  the  lower  Himn!Ty.->n  ranges,  lo  iiiclude  the  mountain 
sanatorium  of  Dulhousii-  r'lS;  ft.  above  sca-lcvel.  This  station, 
which  has  a  large  flutiuauiig  [)o])ulation  during  the  warmer 
months,  crowns  the  most  westerly  shoulder  of  a  magnificent 
snowy  range,  the  Dhaoladhar,  between  which  and  the  plain  two 
minor  raiiges  intervene.  Bebw  the  hills  stretches  a  picturesque 


and  undulating  plateau  covered  with  abundant  timber,  mode 
green  by  a  copious  r.iiiifnll.  un  l  writcrcd  by  the  streams  of  the 
Bari  Doab,  which,  divt  rinl  liy  ihini!-  :iiid  embankments,  now 
empty  their  waters  into  the  lka>  iliruclly,  in  order  that  their 
channels  may  not  intcrfi  re  v.  itli  ihi-  I^jm  Doab  canal  The 
lii^lrii"'.  lontains  several  l.ir;;e  jh:is  ur  >'.v,\nip\'  hiket.,  jnd  is 
fam  HIS  for  its  sni|>e-shooting.  U  is  historically  important  in 
i  i  :mexion  with  the  rise  of  the  Sikh  confederacy.  The  whole  of 
(he  Punjab  was  then  distributed  among  the  Sikh  chiefs  who 
triumphed  over  the  imperial  governors.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  however,  the  maharaja  Ranjit  Sini^  acquired  all  the 
territory  which  those  chiefs  tisd  hdd.  Fathankot  and  the 
neighbouring  villages  in  the  plain,  tofetber  with  the.  whole  bill 
portion  of  the'distiict,  fbimed  part  of  the  area  ceded  by  the 
Sikhs  to  the  British  after  the  first  Sikh  war  in  1846.  .In 
i$62,  after  receiving  one  or  two  additions,  the  district  was 
brought  into  its  prtsenl  shape.  In  igoi  the  pojiLilLiiiini  was 
940,334,  showirig  .1  slight  dctiej,se,  compLired  uilh  an  im  re.iie  of 
15'  u  ill  the  pri  viuus  decade.  A  branch  01  the  \orth-\\ esL<:rn 
lailwuy  tuns  through  the  district,  The  lurgesl  town  .iiu!  thief 
commercial  centre  is  liLitidi;.  Tliere  iire  importaii;  wouUeii  mills 
at  Dhiriw,-?!,  .ind  in-siiles  ihtir  products  the  disirici  exports 
tulli.>:i,  sugar,  gr.iin  ami  oil-sccds. 

GURGAON.  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Delhi 
division  of  the  Punjab.  The  town  (pop.  in  1901,  4765)  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  district,  but  is  otherwise  unimportant.  The 
district  has  an  area  of  19S4  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Rohtak,  on  the  W.  and  &W.  by  portions  of  tbe  Alwar,  M«bh« 
and  Jiod  natiw  atatea,  on  the  &  by  the  Uuttm  disttkt  «f  the 
United  Provinces,  on  tbe  E.  Iqr  tlie  river  Jwuis  and  00  the  N.E. 
by  Delhi.  It  convriaes  tbe  aouthenuDOat  corner  of  tlis  Punjab 
province,  siictching  away  from  tbe  levd  pUdn  towards  tbe  bilb 
of  Rajputana.  Two  low  rocky  ranges  enter  its  borders  from  ihc 
south  .uid  run  norihwan!  in  ,1  h.ire  and  unshaded  mass  low.ird 
the  phiin  i  ounjry.  Ka.-,i  of  I  lie  wrstcrn  ridge  the  valley  is  wide 
and  ojun.  extetidiiiK  lo  the  hanks  o!  the  JumnA.  To  the  west 
lies  the  sulKlivisiiiii  of  Re.\ari,  cunsistint;  of  a  w.ndy  plain  dottt-d 
with  isolated  hills  .Xvimcrovis  torrents  cirrv  off  the  dniiriage 
from  the  upland  ranges,  and  the  most  important  among  thenn 
empty  themselves  at  last  into  the  Najafgarh/AiV.  Thi.-.  swami  y 
Uke  lies  to  the  cast  of  the  civil  station  of  Gurgaon,  and  stretches 
long  arms  into  the  neighbouring  diltlicts  of  t)c\h\  and  Rohtak. 
Salt  is  manufactured  in  w«Ui  kt  levenil  vfUagieib  The  mineral 
pmducts  are  iron  oce,  copper  nt^  plHBbego  and  odiKl* 

In  rtej  Gnrpon  district  paiacd  Into  the  banda  of  the  British 
after  Lord  Lake's  conquests.  On  the  outbreak  of  tbe  Mutiny  f n 
May  1857,  the  nawab  of  Farukhnagar,  the  principal  feudatory  of 
the  district,  rose  in  rebellion,  "fbt  Meos  and  many  Rajput 
families  follo-At-d  his  ev;;imple.  .\  f.iilhfnl  n,ui\  o  ofiieer  preserved 
the  publii  hmhiings  and  r<'ror(!s  itt  Rew.iri  I'roai  destruction; 
hut  with  this  ixcetilion,  Ilnlish  authority  became  extinguished 
for  a  lime  lliroujjhoul  Gurgaon.  After  the  fall  of  the  rebel 
capital,  a  fr>r<.u  marched  into  the  district  and  either  captured  or 
dispersed  thcieadersof  rebellion.  Thcterritoryof  thcnnw.-jhivis 
confiscated  on  account  of  his  participation  in  the  Mutiny.  ("i\  11 
administration  was  resumed  under  orders  from  the  Punjab 
government,  to  which  province  the  district  ma  ionnaUy  annexed 
on  tile  final  pacification  of  the  country.  The  population  m  igox 
was  T46,«b8,  showing  an  increase  of  it  %  in  tbe  decade.  Tbe 
hrgHt  town  and  chief  trade  centre  is  RewvL  Tbe  district  Is 
now  travened  by  several  lines  <A  lailway,  and  irflgathm  Is 
provided  by  the  Agra  canal.  Hie  cbisf  tfade  to  in  ceieala,  but 
hard w.-irc  is  .also  exported. 

GURKHA  (pronounced  g,U-rhi;  from  Sans,  gijti,  a  cow,  and 
r.iki,  to  protect),  the  ruhag  Himlu  r.uc  in  Nepal  {g.v.).  The 
(".'jrkhas,  or  Gurkhalis,  claim  de.^i  eiu  from  'he  rajas  of  Chitor  in 
Rajputana.  When  driven  out  of  ibeir  own  country  by  the 
Mahommc<lan  invasion,  they  took  refuge  in  the  hilly  distriits 
about  Kumaon,  whence  they  gradu.illy  invaded  the  countrj?  to 
the  eastward  as  far  as  Gurkha,  Noakole  and  ultimately  to  the 
valley  of  Nepal  and  even  Sikkim.  They  were  stqpped-  by  the 
English  in  an  attempt  to  push  south,  and  the  treaty  of.^j^naili. 
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which  ended  the  Gurkha  War  ol  1814,  de&nitely  limited  their 
territorial  growth.  The  Gurkhas  of  the  pnaent  day  ranaiil 
Hindus  by  religiaiii,  but  ibow  in  tfadr  tfptmaas  «  ntnag 
■dmizttire  of  MongoUaa  Mood.  They  mtke  aplendid  infantry 

soldiers,  and  by  agreement  with  their  government  about  30,000 
liave  been  recruited  for  the  Gurkha  regiments  of  the  Indian  army. 
As  a  rule  ihi-y  arc'  !)old,  enduring,  faitliful,  frank,  iri(lL-;>cM<ifnt 
and  self-reliant.  They  dcspLsc  other  Orientals,  but  admire  and 
fraternize  with  Europeans,  whose  tastes  in  siK>rt  and  war  they 
share.  They  strongly  resemble  the  Japanese,  but  are  of  a 
sturdier  build.  'I'litir  national  weapon  is  the  kukri,  a  heavy 
curved  knife,  which  they  use  for  every  possible  purpose. 

Sec  Cape.  Eden  VanMttart,  Notes  on  the  Curkkof  (iSQft);  and  P. 
D.  Boiurjce,  The  Ftthting  Races  of  India  (1899}. 

OURMALL,  WILLIAM  (1617-1674),  English  author,  was  born 
in  1617  at  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk.  He  was  etiuratcd  at  the  free 
grtmimr  achoul  of  his  native  town,  and  in  1631  was  nominated 
to  the  Lynn  achoiarehip  in  Emmaniiri  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  graduated  B.A.  in  ttfi|$  and  M«A.  in  16J19.  He  was  made 
rector  of  Lavenhan  in  SnSoOt  in.  1644;  and  befm  he  leeeived 
that  appointment  he  aeeras  to  have  officiated,  perhaps  as  curate, 
at  Sudbury.  At  the  Restoration  he  sipned  the  declaration 
required  by  the  .Act  of  Unifurmity,  ami  on  this  account  he  was 
the  .'iubjcrt  of  a  liWllous  attack,  published  in  1665,  entitled 
Cirirtuint'  kfiwuncfrs  Prjprralf  AposlaU  s.  lie  died  on  the  uth 
of  Ol  tohcr  167Q.  Gurnall  is  known  by  his  CAriv/wii  in  Cmnplctr 
Armour,  published  in  three  volumes,  dated  1655,  1658  and  1662. 
It  consi-sts  of  a  scries  of  sermons  on  the  latter  portion  of  the  6th 
chapter  of  Ephc<>ians,  and  is  described  as  a  "  magazine  from 
whence  the  Christian  is  fundshcd  with  spiritual  anns  for  the 
battle,  he^ied  00  with  his  amour,  and  taught  the  use  of  his 
weapon;  together  with  the  happy  iisae  of  the  whole  war." 
The  work  is  more  practical  tiian  theolo^cal;  and  its  quaint 
fiinry,  graphic  and  pointed  style,  and  its  fervent  religious  tone 
render  it  still  [xjpular  with  some  readers. 

See  alto  An  Inquiry  into  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  W.  CurnaU.  by 
H.  M'Keon  (ifliao),  and  a  biognphical  intiaductkm  by  Btdiop  Kyle 
to  the  CMmBs  «i  CmmttHg  Amour  (186$). 

OURIIARD  (rrtfia),  a  genus  of  fishes  forming  a  group  of  the 
family  of  "  mailed  cheeks  "  (Triglidiit  ) ,  and  easily  recognized  by 
three  detached  finger  likc  appendages  in  front  of  the  pectoral  fins, 
and  by  their  laiKo,  angular,  bony  head,  the  sides  of  which  are 
(irotected  by  stri  njT,  ha:  I  .ind  rough  bones.  The  pectoral 
appendages  are  provided  with  strong  nerves,  and  ser\'e  not  only 
as  organs  of  locomotion  when  the  fish  moves  on  the  bottom,  but 
also  as  Ofgans  of  touch,  by  which  it  detects  small  animals  on 
nAidi  it  feeds.  Gurnards  are  coast-fisbes,  generally  distributed 
over  tlw  tBopical  and  temperate  anaa;  of  the  forty  species 
known  sis  occur  on  the  coast  of  Great  Biitain,  vis.  the  red 
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gurnard  ( T.  pint),  the  st  rcakrd  gurnani  (  7".  liiKala) ,  thesapphirine 
gurnard  {T.  kirundo),  the  grey  gurnard  (7*.  gurnardus).  the  piper 
( T.  lyra)  and  the  long-Suied  CVfOard  (T.  ctsamt  or  T.  lucerna). 
Althoui^  never  found  very  far  from  the  coast,  gurnards  descend 
to  depths  of  several  bundled  fathoms;  and  as  they  are  boilom- 
flsh  they  are  caught  chlefy  hjT  ncana  of  the  trawL  Not  imrely, 
however,  they  may  be  seen  flmting  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
with  their  broad,  finely  coloured  pectoral  fins  spread  out  like 
fans.  In  very  young  fishes,  which  abound  in  certain  localities 
•n  the  ooaat  in  the  nontltt  of  August  and  Scfitcaiber,  the  pectorals 


are  comparatively  much  longer  than  in  the  adult,  extending  to 
the  end  of  the  body;  they  are  beautifully  coloured  and  kept 
cupandcd,  the  little  fialies  looking  like  initterflies.  Wliencau^t 
anid  taken  out  of  the  water,  gurnards  emit  a  grunting  noiie,  I 
which  is  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  a  diaphragm  situated 
transversely  across  the  cavity  of  the  bladder  and  perforated  in  ' 
the  centre.  Thi.s  firuiitirif;  iidi.sL'  f;u\c  rise  ro  'he  n.imc  "gur- 
nard," which  is  jjrobabl>  an  ailafilalion  or  variation  (.■!  the  Fr. 
^rof^txard,  jirLtubkr,  cl.  the  Fr.  grt,i:di>i.  >;urnar<i,  frDm  :rrr.i:d(r, 
and  Cjer.  Knurrjialt.  Their  liesh  is  very  « hite,  firm  ant!  whole- 
some. 

GURNEY,  tlie  name  of  a  philanthropic  English  family  of 
bankers  and  aefdiants,  direct  descendants  of  Hu^  de  Qoumay, 
lord  of  Gournay,  ime  of  the  Norman  noblemen  who  accompanied  | 
William  the  Conqueror  to  England.  Large  grants  of  land  were 
made  to  Hugh  de  Gournay  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  Norwich 
has  since  tl»t  time  been  the  hesdquarters  of  the  family,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  Quakers.  Here  in  1770  the  brothers 
John  and  Henry  Gurncy  founded  a  banking-house,  the  business 
pavsins  in  ij-q  to  Henry's  Mm,  HartU  f  Curno)'.  On  the  death  of 
llarllclt  Ciurney  in  1802  the  bank  iKxamc  the  proixrty  of  his 
three  cousins,  of  whom  Joil.v  Gl'RNEV  (1750-iSofj)  was  the  most 
remarkable.  One  of  his  daughters  was  Elizabeth  Fry;  another 
married  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton.  Ol  lus  sons  one  wsis  Joseph 
Joii.v  GvSNEV  (17S8-1847),  a  wclJ-known  philanthropist  of  the 
day;  another,  SAiit;EL  Glrxey  (1786-1856)  assumed  on  his 
father's  death  the  control  of  the  Norwich  baikk.  Samuel  Gurncy 
also  took  over  about  the  same  time  the  control  of  the  London  bill- 
broking  business  of  Richardson,  Overend  ft  Cosnpany,  in  which 
he  was  already  a  partner.  Tha  business  had  been  fbunded  in 
1800  by  Thomas  Richardson,  clerk  to  a  London  bill-discounter, 
and  John  Overend,  chief  clerk  in  the  bank  of  Smith,  Payne  & 
Company  at  Xoiiingham,  the  Gurneys  supplying  the  capiMl. 
At  that  time  bill-iIi.Mounting  was  carried  on  in  a  siiasni  i  lie 
fashion  by  the  ordinary  merchant  in  addition  to  his  rcpul.tr 
l)usines.s.  but  Richardson  considered  that  there  was  room  for  a 
London  hou.se  which  should  devote  it.self  entirely  to  the  trade  in 
bills.  This,  at  that  time,  novel  idea  proved  an  instant  success. 
The  title  of  the  inn  was  subsequently  changed  to  Overend, 
Gurncy  &  Company,  and  lor  forty  years  It  was  the  greatest 
discounting-houae  in  the  wodd.  Dnring  the  tiMwdal  crisis  of 
iSsj  Overend,  Gumqr  ft  Cnnpany  vera  able  to  ankc  short 
loans  to  many  other  bankers.  ThehouseindeedbecnEiekaownas 
"  the  bankers'  banker,"  and  secured  many  of  the  previous  dients 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  Samuel  Gurney  died  in  1S56.  He  was 
a  nuin  of  very  charitable  disposition,  and  durii  s  the  Litter  years 
of  his  life  charitable  and  philanthropic  under  takings  almost 
monopolized  his  attention.  In  1865  the  business  of  0\treni!, 
Gurncy  &  Comp.'jny,  which  had  come  under  less  competent 
control,  w;is  convert eil  into  a  joint  stfick  company,  but  in  rS66 
the  firm  suspended  payment  with  liabilities  amounting  to  eleven 
millions  sterling. 

QURMBY,  EDHUNO  (1847-1888},  English  psychologist,  wss 
bom  at  Hersham,  near  Walton^-Thames,  on  the  ajrd  of  March 
1847.  He  was  educated  at  Bkdchtatb  and  at  Trinity  CoUege, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  a  high  phue  in  the  daasical  tripoa  and 
obtained  a  fenowahip.  His  work  for  the  schools  was  done,  says 
his  friend  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  "  in,lhe  intervals  of  his  practice  on  the 
piano."  Dissatisiicd  with  his  own  executive  skill  as  a  iiui.>:ii. ! jn, 
he  wrote  The  I'cutr  of  Sound  (1880),  an  essay  on  the  (ilnlosophy  1 
of  mt;s;i;.  He  then  studieii  medicine  with  no  inter-.tiuii  of  j-ractis- 
ing,  devoting  himself  to  physics,  chemistry  and  physiology.  In 
iSSo  he  passed  the  second  ^f  .R.  Cambridge  examination  in  the 
science  of  the  healing  profession.  These  studies,  and  his  great 
logical  powers  and  patience  in  the  investigation  of  evidence,  he 
devoted  to  that  outlying  field  of  psychology  which  is  called 
"  Psychical  Research.**  Be  asked  whether,  as  universal  uadition 
declares,  there  is  an  uncgqilored  rcfian  of  human  (acuity  trans, 
cending  the  nonnal  Bmltatioas  of  sensible  knowledge.  That 
there  is  such  a  region  it  was  part  of  the  system  of  Hegel  to  dedaie, 
and  the  subject  had  been  metaphysically  treated  by  Hartnaan, 
Schopenhancr,  Do  Pnd,  Hamilton  and  otiieia,  as  the  philoaopfay 
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of  the  Unconscious  or  Subconscious.  But  Gurncy 's  purpose  waa 
toapproach  the  subject  by  obaervatfclBAnd  experiment, especially 
ID  the  bypooUc  field,  whereas  vague  and  ill-attested  aoecdotes 
bad  Utberto  been  die  staple  of  the  evidence  of  metaphyaidans. 
The  teateuy  of  Ua  mind  waa  to  invettigate  whatever  lilcta  may 
^ve  a  oolonr  of  troth  to  theandent  belief  in  tbepeiaistaiceof  the 
conscious  human  personality  after  the  death  of  the  body.  Like 
Joseph  Glanviirs,thc  natural  bent  of  Gumey's  mind  was  sceptical. 
Both  thought  the  curiLUt  and  tradiiioiwl  reports  of  supernormal 
occurrences  susficiiive  aad  worth  inve&iigar  ing  by  the  onliiiary 
methods  of  scicruifjc  ob&cr\-ation,  and  inquisition  into  evidence 
at  first  hand,  but  the  method  of  Gurney  was,  ot  course,  much 
more  strict  than  that  of  the  author  of  Saddueismus  Triumphatus, 
and  it  included  hypinMic  and  other  experiments  unknown  to 
Glanvill.  Gurr  ^  j,  I, i^an  at  what  he  later  saw  was  the  wrong  end 
by  studying,  with  Myeia,  the  "  s^ccs ' '  of  professed  spiritualistic 
"mediuma"  (iS74r-ttt^).  Little  but  detection  of  imposture 
came  ol  thia»  but  an  impremlmi  «aa  left  that  the  subject  ought 
not  to  be  abandoned.  In  i88>  the  Society  for  Fsydiical  Research 
was  founded.  (Sec  Psychical  Research.)  Paid  mediums  were 
discarded,  at  least  for  the  lime,  and  experiments  were  made  in 
"  thought-transference  "  and  hypnotisn:.  Personal  evidence  as 
to  uninduced  hallucinations  wasabu  collected.  The  first  results 
are  eitibudied  in  the  volumes  of  Pliatiljitr.s  of  tite  Living,  a  vast 
collection  (I'odmore,  Myers  and  Gucuey),  and  in  Gurney's 
remarkable  essay.  Hallucinations.  The  chief  consequence  was 
to  furnish  evidence  for  the  process  called  "telepathy,"  involving 
tlie  provisional  hypothesis  that  one  human  mind  can  affect 
another  through  no  recognized  chanod  oi  aense.  The  fact  was 
Mtppowd  to  be  established  fay  the  cqperimaita  dinMdded  fai  the 
Pweediuts  rf  tkt  Society  for  Psytlneal  Resesrck,  and  it  was 
argued  that  tinnhur  experiences  occurred  apotttaneously,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  many  recorded  instances  of "  deathbed  wraiths  " 
among  civilized  and  savage  races.  (Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  i. 
chapter  xi.,  especially  pp.  44i>-45o,  1S75.  Lang,  Making  of 
Religion,  pp.  120-I24,  iSflS.)  The  living  man  is  supposed 
to   Convey   the  halluciliaLi<jn   of   his   presence   as  one  living 

person  experimentally  conveys  his  ibougiit  to  another,  by 
"  thought  -  transference."  Gurney's  hypnotic  experiments, 
marked  by  great  exactncig^  ftatience  and  ingenuity,  were  under- 
taken in  xMjf-ittS.  Thor  tendency  was,  in  Myers's  words, 
"  toprove—aofuaa  any  oneflipemtor'seiperienGe  in  this  protean 
subject  can  be  held  to  prove  anythwig— that  tlwre  si  sometimes, 
in  the  iodnctioii  of  hypnotic  phenomena,  some  agency  at  work 
which  is  neither  ordinary  nervous  stimulation  (monotonous  or 
sudden)  nor  suggestion  conveyrH  any  ordinary  channel  to  the 
subject's  mind."  These  result  s,  if  accrptc<l,  of  course  corroborate 
the  idea  of  telepathy.  (Sec  Gurney,  "  Hypnol  Isrr.  and  Teli-pal  hy," 
Prar€rdini;s  S .  P.  R.  vol.iv.)  ExpcrimenI  s  hy  MM.  ( iihert ,  J:ir:e!, 
Richet.  llerieourt  and  others  are  (ited  ab  tendiiiR  in  the  same 
direction.  Other  cx|)crimcnls  dealt  with  "  the  rciaLion  u{  the 
memory  in  the  hypnotic  state  to  the  memory  in  another  hypnotic 
state,  and  of  both  to  the  normal  or  waking  memory."  The  result 
of  Gurney  'a  laboar%  cut  short  by  his  ear^y  death,  waa  to  raise  and 
Strengthen  the  presumptloa  ttiat  there  eiists  an  nneiplored 
Begion  «C  Inman  faculty  wfekh  ou|;ht  not  to  lie  n^^ected  by 
aefance  as  if  the  belief  in  itweKamneaunivalaf  aavaaeinper* 
Stition.  Rather,  it  appears  to  have  fumisbed  the  experiences 
which,  misintcrpjrctid,  are  expressed  in  traditional  beliefs. 
That  Gumcy  was  crtdidous  and  easily  impfOse<l  upon  those  who 
knew  him,  and  knew  his  penetrating  humour,  cannot  admit; 
nor  is  the  theory  likely  to  be  m.iiiiiaincd  by  those  whom  bias 
doesnol  prevent  from  studying  with  care  his  writings.  In  con- 
troversy "  he  delighted  in  replying  with  easy  courtesy  to  attacks 
envenomed  with  that  odium  plus  quam  thtolegicum  which  the 
very  alltision  to  a  ghost  or  the  human  soul  teems  in  some  pbilo- 
aophen  to  inspire."  In  discussion  of  thauMS  tmpopulai  and 
dbscuie  Gurney  displayed  the  Ugbcat  tact,  patiaicei  good 
temper,  humour  and  acutenesa.  lliere  never  was  a  more  dis- 
interested student.  In  addition  to  his  work  on  music  and  his 
psychological  writings,  he  was  the  author  of  T^tUm  Quid 
(1887),  a  coUectkm  of  essays,  on  the  wfaok  a  pfotcat  agabnt  one* 
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si<ted  ideas  and  methods  of  discussion.  He  died  at  Brighton  on 
13rd  June  1888,  fpom  the  effects  oi  an  overdose  of  narcotic 
medicine.  (A.  L.) 

flURWOOD,  JOHN  (1790-1841;),  British  soldier,  began  his 
career  in  a  merchant's  office,  but  scon  obtained  an  ensigncy  in 
the  ssnd  (1808).  With  his  regiment  he  served  in  the  light 
Division  "  of  Wellington's  army  throughout  the  earlier  Pcnin- 
stdar  campaigns,  and  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo  (toth  Jan.  1813)  he 

led  one  of  the  forlorn  hopes  and  was  severely  wounded.  For  his 
gallant  conduct  on  this  occasion  Wellinntcn  i>rcs.Ljiit(i  Garwood 
with  the  sword  of  the  Trench  governor  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  A 
little  later,  transferring  to  the-  oih  Light  Dragoons,  he  was  made 
brigade-major  to  '.he  Cluards'  cavalry  whicli  had  just  arriveti  in 
the  Peninsula.  In  the  latter  part  oi  the  war  he  served  as  brigade- 
major  to  Lambert's  brigade  of  the  sixth  infantry  division,  and 
was  present  at  the  various  actions  in  which  that  division  played 
a  conspicuous  part — the  Nivelle,  the  Kive,  Orthcs  and  Toulou&c. 
At  Waterloo  Captain  Gurwood  was  for  the  third  time  severely 
wounded.  In  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  peace  he  was  pro- 
moted up  to  the  grade  of  lieut. -colonel,  and  in  1841  became 
brevet-colonel.  He  was  for  many  years  the  duke  of  Wellington's 
private  secretary,  and  w.is  ent rusted  hy  him  wdih  the  rolIec:;Mn 
and  edding  ui  the  li'ellin^ion  Dapaklus,  which  occupied  Gur- 
wood from  1837  to  the  end  of  his  life.  This  work  is  a  monument 
oi  industrious  skill,  and  earned  its  author  a  Civil  List  Prnfion  of 
£200.  But  overwork  and  the  effects  of  his  wounds  had  broken 
his  hra!th,  and  he  committed  suicide  on  Christmas  day  1845. 
He  was  a  CB.  and deputy-Hcuienant  of  the  Tower. 

QDSLA,  or  Gusu,  an  ancient  stringed  instrument  still  in  use 
among  the  Sbvonlc  races.  The  modern  Servian  gusia  is  a  kind 
of  tanbur  (see  Panovxa),  eonsiatfaig  of  a  round,  concave  body 
covered  with  a  parchment  soundboard;  there  is  but  one  horse- 
hair string,  and  the  peg  for  tuning  it  is  inserted  in  oriental  fashion 
In  the  back  of  the  head.  The  gusla  is  played  with  a  primitive 
bow'  ctilled  ^'jiitliu'o.  The  gouilars  or  blind  bards  01  Servia  and 
Croatia  use  it  lo  accompany  their  chants.  C.  G.  Atiiou'  men- 
tions an  Instrument  of  that  nan.e  i.-i  tlic  shape  of  a  half-moon 
strung  with  eighteen  strings  in  use  among  the  Tatars.  Prosper 
Merim£-e'  has  taken  the  gusla  as  the  title  for  a  book  of  Servian 
poems,  which  arc  supposed  to  have  been  collected  by  him  among 
the  peasants,  but  which  arc  thought  to  havebccu  inspired  by  the 
Viatgie  in  Dahnasia  of  Alberto  Fortis. 

Among  the  Russians,  the  gusU  b  an  Instrument  «l  a  different 
type,  a  kind  of  psaltery  having  five  or  more  strings  stretched 
across  a  flat,  shallow  sound-chest  tn  the  shape  of  a  tiring.  In  the 
gusli  the  strings,  of  graduated  length,  are  attached  to  little  nails 
or  pins  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  they  are  wound  over  a  rod 
ha\ing  screw  attachments  for  i.nreasing  and  slackening  the 
tension.  Idiere  is  no  bridpe  to  rh  lermine  the  vibrating  length  of 
tlie  strings.  I'he  body  <jf  tl:e  itislrumenl  is  sha[)ed  rouglily  like 
the  tail  oi  the  grand  piatto,  following  the  line  of  the  strings;  the 
longest  being  at  the  left  of  the  instrument.  Matthew  Guthrie 
gives  an  illustration  of  the  gusli.'  (K.  S.) 

GUSTAVUS  1.  ERIKSSON  (1496-1560).  king  of  Sweden,  was 
bom  at  his  mother's  esute  at  IJndholm  on  Ascension  Day  1496, 
He  cams  of  ■  famUy  which  had  shone  daqncuoasly  in  isth- 
century  poHtic^  tbou^  It  genenUy  took  the  anti-national  side. 
Bis  father,  Erik  Johansson  of  RydboboTm, "  a  merry  and  jocose 
grntlcrnan,"  hut,  like  all  the  Swedish  Vasas,  liable  to  stidden 
fierce  gusts  ol  temper,  was  one  of  the  sc n.ators  who  voted  for  the 
dciMisiiion  of  .Archbishop  Trolle,  .it  the  riksilai;  of  1517  (sec 
SwKi>i.N,  IlisU-ry],  for  which  act  ol  patriotism  he  lost  his  head, 
('•ustavus's  mother,  Cecilia  Minsditter,  was  closely  connected 
Ijy  marriage  with  the  great  Sture  family.  Gustavus's  youthful 
experiences  impressed  ium  with  a  life-long  distrust  of  everything 
Danish.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  was  sent  to  the  court  of  his 
cousin  Sten  Sture.   At  the  battle  of  BrSnnkyrka,  when  Sture 

'  Fjste  Linien  tines  Versuehs  tiber  den  Ursprung  der  alten  Staten 
(Leipzig.  1783-1789),  p.  145. 

»  iji  Cuua,  ou  ehtnx  de  pnhies  lyriques  recuetUies  dans  la  Dalmatit, 
1(1  Bointe,  In  Croctif,         I'aris,  1827). 

'  Dissertations  sur  les  antifuitis  d«  Rustie  (St  Pctenburg,  1795), 
pL  H.  NOh  9,  p.  31. 
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dcfckled  Christian  U.  of  I>eninark,the  young  Gustavus  bore  (he 
goveinor's  tt&nd&rd,  and  in  the  same  year  (i  ji8)  be  was  delivered 
with  five  other  noUe  youths  w  •  hoitsge  lo  ICing  Chnatiiio.  who 
treacherously  curled  him  piboncr  to  DeninMrk.  He  was 

di-taincd  for  twelve  months  in  the  island  fortress  of  KalcS.  on  (he 

cast  coast  of  Jutland,  but  contrived  to  escape  to  LObeck  in 
September  1510-  There  he  found  an  asylum  till  ihe  20lh  of  May 
1520.  win  ri  111  (  bartered  a  ship  lo  Kalmar,  one  of  the  few  Swedish 
fortre^ij  which  held  out  against  Ci)ristian  fl. 

It  was  while  hunting  near  L^tkc  Mjhir  that  the  news  of  the 
Stockholm  massacre  was  brought  lo  him  by  a  peasant  fresh  from 
the  capital,  who  told  him,  at  (he  same  time,  that  a  price  had  been 
set  upon  his  head.  In  his  extremity,  Guslavus  saw  only  one 
,i y  of  deliverance,  an  appeal  for  helpto  the  sturdy  yeomen  of  the 
dales.  How  the  dalesmen  set  Gustaviuon  the  throne  and  faow 
he  and  they  tinally  drove  the  Danes  out  of  Sweden  (1531-1523) 
is  elsewhere  icoorded  (ace  SweoBK:  Hittory).  Bui  bb  wont 
traohles  only  began  after  hit  ooionatloD  on  the  6th  of  Jtine 
The  financial  poaithmof  the  ciown  was  the  most  Important  of  all 
the  problems  demnndinf  solution,  for  upon  that  everything  else 
depended.  By  releasing  his  country  from  (he  tyranny  of 
Denmark,  Gus(avus  had  made  the  free  indcficndcnt  development 
of  Sv.ciic-ti  LI  pc?,>iljiliiy  fl  was  for  him  lorealizt'  1  possidiluy. 
Fir-,!  ui  all,  oniir  h.ul  to  be  evolved  from  the  chaos  in  wliii  h 
Sweden  h-.if]  \ivcn  pUmgcd  by  the  disniption  of  the  Union;  urul 
thi-  shortest,  pcrhajw  the  only,  vcny  thereto  was  to  restiiri!  the 
royal  authority,  which  1>ilii  in  aKicyance  during  tunetj  \  uars. 
But  an  effective  reforming  monarchy  must  stand  upon  a  sound 
financial  basis;  and  the  usual  revenues  of  the  crown,  always 
inadequate,  were  .so  diminished  that  they  did  not  cover  half  the 
daily  cxpcaitMof  government.  New  Uutescould  onlv  be  imposed 
with  extreme  caution,  whOe  the  oountiy  was  still  bleeding  from 
the  woomds  of  a  hmg  war.  And  men  were  wanted  eves  more: 
than  money.  The  Ucfc  of  aVKble,  tnistwovthy  admbtistnton 
in  Sweden  was  grievous,  llw  whole  burden  of  government 
weighed  exclusively  on  the  shoulders  of  the  new  king,  a  young 
man  of  seven  and  twenty.  Half  his  time  was  taken  up  in 
1 1 ,i\ Iji'.S  from  one  i-nil  01"  tlx  kingdom  (o  (he  other,  ,in<l  iloitig 
purely  dcrii..il  vvurk  for  want  of  competent  assistarn  c,  W'c  ran 
form  some  idea  of  his  difliculties  w'ln-::  wi  Uarf.  :ha:  in  1 5 ; 3. 
could  not  send  an  ambassa'lor  lo  Lubeck  because  not  m  wiigle 
min  in  his  council  cxi  ij)-  liini-*  If,  knew  German.  It  was  this 
lack  of  na(ivc  talent  which  compcllcxl  Gust.ivus  frequently  to 
employ  the  services  of  foreign  adventurers  like  Berent  von 
Mehleu.  John  von  Hoja,  Kourad  von  Pyhy  and  others. 

It  was  not  the  least  of  Gustavus's  many  anxicties.that  he  had 
constantly  lo  be  on  the  watch  lest  a  formidable  democratic  rival 
shouU  encMMidl  on  bis  prerogative.  That  rival  was  the  Swedish 
pcasautry.  He  succeeded  indeed  in  putting  down  the  four 
formidable  rebellions  iduch  convulsed  the  realm  from  15^5  to 
154:'.  but  the  consequent  strain  upon  his  resootcti  was  very 
damaging,  and  more  than  once  he  was  on  the  point  of  abdicating 
and  1  ■ra^r.iiiii^.  cul  of  sheer  weariiii'-.^  .Morroxxr  Ik.-  was  in  con- 
sK-iii!  i'turol  lite  Dasies.  Necessity  cumpLilcJ  lii.ii  indeed  (l5j4- 
15  ^6)  to  take  part  in  Grevf  ns  (rjdc  (Counts'  War)  (sec  Dknmark, 
Uhlory).  as  the  ally  of  Christian  III.,  but  his  exaggerated 
di^l'iisf  tin:  Danes  was  iin  ir.t  ibU-,  '  We  a<lvise  ami  i'\hor' 
yon."  he  wrote  lo  the  governor  of  Kalmar.  "  to  put  no  hope  or 
triu!  in  the  Danes,  or  in  their  sweet  scribbling,  inasmuch  as  they 
mean  nothing  at  all  by  it  except  Mow  Ix-st  they  may  deceive  and 
betray  us  Swedes."  Such  instnirtions  were  not  calculated  to 
promote  confidence  between  Swedish  and  Danish  negotiators. 
A  fresh  cause  of  dispute  was  generated  in  1548,  when  Christian 
iU.'s  dau^ter  was  wedded  to  Duke  Augustus  of  Saxomy.  On 
that  accasiaa,appafenily  by  wayof  protest  against  the  decree  of 
the  diet  of  Vesteris  (15th  of  January  1544],  declaring  the 
Swedish  crown  heredif  ar>'  In  Gustavtis's  family,  the  Danish  khig 
ca!J-ii  'l  to  be  quartered  on  his  daughter's  shield  not  only  the  three 
Danish  lions  and  the  Norwccian  lion  with  the  axe  of  St  Olaf,  but 
also  "the  three  crov, :j:  '  oi  Sweden.  Gustavus,  naturally 
suspicious,  was  much  perturbed  by  the  innovation,  and  warned 
afl  bis  border  offidab  to  be  watchful  and  prepare  for  the  wont. 


In  1557  he  even  wrote  to  the  Danish  king  protesting  against  the 
placing  of  "  the  three  crowna  "  in  the  royal  Danish  seal  beneath 
the  aims  of  Denmaik.  Chiiatian  III.  ,  replied  that  '*  the  throe 
Clowns"  signified  not  Sweden  in  eapedaJ^but  the  three  Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms,  and  that  their  insertion  in  the  Danish  diicid 
was  only  a  reminiscence  of  the  union  of  Kabnar.  But  Gusta-.  uj 
was  not  satisl'icd,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  "  the  three 
crown*  "  <li.spute  which  did  so  much  dam.ige  to  ijoth  kingdoms, 

The  events  which  led  to  the  n!j>iurcof  Gustavus  with  the  Holy 
Sec  are  set  forth  in  the  proper  place  (see  Swta>KN':  History). 
Here  it  need  only  be  added  that  it  was  a  purely  political  act,  as 
Gustavus,  personally,  had  no  strong  dogmatic  leanings  either 
way.  He  not  unnaturally  cxpnsscd  bis  amazement  when  that 
very  juvenile  reiorroer  Otavus  Petri  confidenily  informed  him 
that  the  pope  w-ts  nniichrist.  He  consulted  the  older  and  graver 
Laureniius  .\:idr<  ai',  v.  Jia  (old  him  how  "  Doctor  Martiuus  had 
dialed  the  wings  of  the  pope,  the  cardinals  and  the  big  bishops," 
iriikh  could  not  fail  to  he  pleasing  intelllgeiice  to  a  monarch  who 
was  never  an  admirer  of  cpiscopoqr,  while  the  ikh  revenues  of  1  he 
church,  accumulated  in  the  course  of  centuries,  were  a  tempting 
object  (o  the  impccrunious  ruler  of  .an  impoverished  people. 
Subsequently,  when  the  Protestant  hierarchy  was  forcibly 
rs:.il):i..hr[t  in  Sweden,  matters  Were  mut  h  ( ii:n plica Il-.I  by  the 
a!i-u<!uri^l  p  nili  r.i  ii-s  of  Gust.iN'Xls.  The  inctiiitu  labour,  the 
ronni.uit  anxicly,  whii  h  '.viTr  the  d.iily  port  ion  of  Gustavus  \'asa 
during  tile  scvl:i  mA  thirty  years  of  his  reign,  told  at  last  even 
II).)  1  his  raagniiii  I  ;it  constitution.  In  the  spring  of  i5to 
conscious,  of  an  ominous  decline  of  his  powers,  Gustavus  sum- 
moned !iis  i.ist  diet,  to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship.  On 
the  i6th  of  June  1 560  the  as.sembly  met  .it  Stockholm.  Ten  days 
later,  supported  by  his  ^uii;^.  liusiavus  greeted  the  estates  In  the 
great  ball  of  tlie  palace,  when  he  look  a  retnispect  Of  bis  vsitft, 
reminding  them  it  the  miaeiy  of  the  kingdom  dming  the  muen 
and  its  ddivemoce  from  *'  thnt  unkind  tynat,  King  Chrisdaa." 
Pour  days  later  the  diet  passed  a  restdution  confirmiag  the 
hereditary  right  of  Gustavus's  son.  Prince  Eric,  to  the  throne. 
The  old  king's  last  anxieties  were  now  over  and  he  could  die  in 
I>cace.    He  expirc<l  on  the  20th  of  September  1560. 

(iustavus  was  thrice  married.  His  iirst  wife,  Catherine, 
diu;,i;lii cr  of  M.il;iiu.,  I.,  ilu-ic  of  Saxe-Laucnh'.'.rg,  hrrc  him  m 
I  hia  cWcsl  Lfic.  I  his  union  was  neither  long  nor  happy, 
but  the  blame  for  its  infelicity  is  generally  attributed  to  the  lady, 
whose  abnormal  character  was  reflcctecl  .and  accentuated  in  her 
unhappy  son.  Much  more  fortunate  w,i.s  Gustavu.s's  second 
marriage,  a  year  after  the  death  of  his  first  con.sort,  with  his  own 
countrywoman,  .Margaret  l.ejonhufvud.  who  bore  him  five  sons 
an<l  five  daughtciB,  of  whom  three  sons,  John,  Magnus  and 
Charles,  and  one  daughter,  Ccdlia,  sur\'ived  tbc&r  ^ihihood. 
(^een  Maissret  died  in  1551;  and  *  twelvemonth  talcr 
Gustavus  wedded  her  niece,  Oitharinc  Stenbock,  a  handsome 
gid  of  sbteok,  wiw  survived  him  more  tlian  sixty  years. 

Gmttavus's  outward  appearance  In  the  prime  of  life  Is  thu« 
described  by  a  contemporary:  "  He  iv  i^  of  thi  mid  !!- 
height,  with  a  round  head,  light  yellow  hair,  a  iiiie  long  beard, 
sharp  ryes,  a  ruddy  countenance  .  .  .  and  a  body  as  fitly  and 
well  proportioned  as  any  painter  could  have  painted  it  He  was 
t>f  a  sanguine-choleric  temperament,  an<l  when  utitro.d  lid  ar.  1 
unvexed  a  bright  an»l  cheerful  gentleman,  easy  to  gci  on  with, 
and  however  many  people-h;ippcncd  to  be  in  the  same  room  with 
him,  he  was  never  at  a  loss  for  an  answer  to  eveiy  one  oi  them.'' 
U-amer)  he  was  not,  but  he  had  naturally  brii(ht  uftd  dc*r  under- 
standing, an  unusually  good  memory,  and  a  marvellous  capacity 
for  taking  pains.  He  was  also  ver>-  devout,  and  his  morals  were 
improac^ble.  On  the  other  hand,  Gustavus  had  his  full  share 
of  the  family  failings  of  irritability  and  suspidousness,  the  latter 
qwdity  becoming  almcet  moAid  olkkr  the  pressure  of  adverse 
ciFCUtnstanccs.  Hfat  energy  too  not  infrequently  degenerated 
into  violenoe,  and  when  cnaied  be  wvatipt  to  be  tyrannical. 

Sec  A.  .'Mt>erR.  GHstavHs  Vasa  and  hit  fimes  (London,  l88z); 
R.  N.  Bain.  .Saindiniivia,  chaps,  iii.  and  v.  (C'arabridge,  IV05); 
P.  B.  Witnoii.  Tit  Sveedish  Raoiution  undet  Gtuloviu  Viua  ({..omtoc 
O.  Sjogren,  CusUtf  Vasa  (Stockholm.  1896):  C-  M.  Butler. 
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(Stockh.ilm,  i>77-iH.S[i;  I.  WViillin^,  SdmSUtthe  Gesckiektt  im 
Zeilnlur  tier  Kejormatwn  (Cotha,  1882).  (R.  N.  B.) 

GDSTAVUS  II.  ADOLPHUS  (i;o4-i6.?2),  king  of  Sweden, 
the  cidol  son  of  Churlts  I\.  ami  ^jf  Christina.  daujjhtcT  of 
Arlolphui,  vJuLc  uf  Hi'l--U:u  GoUorji,  vviii  born  at  Slockhulm 
castle  on  the  oth  of  l)n:L:iiber  t5q4.  From  tl-.c  llrsi  lie  was 
carefully  nurturcJ  to  be  the  future  prop  of  Protestantism  by  his 
austere  parents.  Gustavus  was  well  grounded  in  the  classics, 
and  hi» linguistic  accomplishments  w^cre  extraordinary.  He  may 
be  laid  to  have  grown  up  with  two  mot  her- tongues,  Sw^edish  and 
Genmw;  at  twelve  be  had  mastered  Latin,  Italiao  and  Dutch; 
and  he  learnt  subsequently  to  express  himself  In  Spanish,  Russian 
and  Polish.  But  his  practical  father  tooik  CKM  that  lie  should 
grow  up  a  prince,  not  a  |)edant.  Soearty  ashfentnthyearhevas 
introduce*!  to  public  life;  at  thirteen  he  received  petitions  and 
convcrsc<l  ofEcially  with  the  foreign  ministers;  at  fifteen  he 
administered  his  duchy  of  \'estraaijl;in<t  and  upcnod  iI-.l  Oicbro 
diet  with  a  speech  from  the  throne;  indeed  from  x6io  he  may  be 
regarded  as  his  father's  co-regent.  In  ail  martial  and  chivalrous 
accomplishments  he  was  already  an  adept;  and  when,  a  year 
later,  he  succeeded  to  supreme  (xiwcr,  bb  tupcilor  ahOfty  WIS  as 
uncontested  as  it  was  incontestable. 

The  iir?it  act  of  the  young  king  was  to  terminate  the  frat- 
ricidal struggle  with  Denmark  by  the  peace  of  Kn&rcd  (»8lh 
of  January  1613).  Simultaneously,  another  war,  also  an  lieritage 
from  Charles  IX.,  had  been  pnoeeding  in  the  far  distant  Kghuts 
fOtmd  lakes  Ilmen,  Peipus  and  Ladoga,  with  Great  Novgorod  as 
{is  centre.  It  was  not,  however,  like  the  Danish  War,  a  national 
danger,  but  a  political  speculation  meant  lo  be  remunerative  and 

compensator  v.. I  nd  wisinnf  ludcd  very  ,ii!vanl.igi'ou'l  V  fur  .Sweden 

by  the  pt-.n c  Stolbgvii  on  the  27th  ol  rwh.-uarj'  1617  (sec 
SwEDKS:  II i.slury).  By  this  jieacc  Gustavus  succcetlcd  in  est  lad- 
ing Muscovy  from  the  Baltic.  "  I  hoja'  to  Go<l,"  he  declared  lo 
the  Stockholm  diet  in  1617,  when  he  annoumcil  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  "  that  the  Russians  will  feel  it  a  bit  ditiicuk  to  skip  over 
AtU  little  brook."  TItt  war  with  Poland  which  Gustavus  re- 
sumed in  162 1  was  a  much  more  dilTiculi  affair.  It  began  with  an 
attack  upon  Riga  as  the  first  step  towards  conquering  Livonia. 
Riga  ma  inv'cstcd  on  the  ijth  of  August  and  surrendered  on  the 
ijth  of  September;  on  the  3rd  of  October  Mitav  v«s  occupied; 
but  so  great  were  the  ra>-agcs  of  sickness  during  the  campaign 
that  the  Swedish  army  had  to  be  reinforced  by  no  fewer  than 
10,000  men.  A  iruie  wa:-.  llieriupdii  Lotuliide'l  and  hostilities 
were  suspended  ;iii  ihc  iiuinnK-L  1 1  16.- i.  in  ihc  course  of  which 
Gusia%u3  ti.HiW  K(jkiJi!uj^fii  and  inv.Lduid  Lithuania.  In  January 
i6j6  he  allacked  tiiu  Poles  al  VVaiiioi  and  scattered  the  whole  of 
their  army  after  slaying  a  fifth  pari  of  it.  TTiis  victory,  remark- 
able besides  as  Gustavus's  first  pitched  battle,  completed  the 
conquest  of  Livonia.  As,  however,  it  became  every  ye.ir  more 
ditlicult  lo  support  an  army  in  the  Dvina  <listrirt,  GusLivus  now 
resolved  to  transfer  the  war  lo  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Poland 
witha  view  to  tecuringtbe  contiolof  the  Vistula,as  be  hadalready 
sccuied  tbe  control  of  the  Dwa.  At  the  end  of  1616,  tin 
Swedish  fleet,  with  14,000  men  onboard,  anchored  in  front  of  the 
diain  of  sand-dunes  which  separates  the  Friscbe-Haff  from  the 
Baltic.  Pillau,  the  only  Baltic  port  then  accessible  lo  ships  of 
v.ar,  was  at  once  occupied,  and  Konigsbcrg  .shoitly  afterw.irds 
wai  stared  into  an  uncondiiional  neutrality.  Juiy  was  p.X'wcd  in 
conquering  the  bishopric  of  Ermcland.  The  surrender  of  Elhing 
and  Marienburg  pl.iced  Gustavu.";  in  pos.s<-!vsion  of  the  fertile  and 
easily  defensible  delta  of  tin  \'istula,  which  he  treated  as  a 
permanent  conquest,  makinij  i  Oxenstji-rna  its  first  governor- 
generaL  Communications  l)eiween  Danzig  and  the  sea  were  cul 
off  by  the  erection  of  the  first  of  Gustavus's  famous  entrenched 
canpft  at  Dindiau.  From  the  end  of  August  1626  the  city  was 
bhKkadcd,  and  in  the  ineantime  Polish  Inegvlats^  dnder  the 
capable  Stanislaus  Koniecpolski,  b^n  to  harass  the  Swedes. 
But  the  object  of  the  campaign,  a  convenient  basts  of  operations, 
w  is  wmm;  ami  In  OLlobrr  I  k  king  departed  to  Sweilcn  to  gel 
remiorcements.  He  reiurnctl  in  May  16.17  with  ;ooo  men. 
which  raised  his  forces  u  14,0001,  against  which  Koniecpaliki 
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could  only  oppose  9000.  But  his  superior  stiategy  frustrated  all 
the  efforts  of  the  Swedish  king,  who  in  the  ooane  of  the  yesr  was 

twice  dangerously  wounded  and  so  disabled  that  he  could  never 
wear  armour  again.  Gustavus  had  made  extensive  preparations 
for  the  ensuing  campaign  and  took  ihc  tlold  with  j,-,<^oo  rmn 
Bui  once  again,  though  f.ir  outnumbered,  and  uniiipiKirni!  by 
his  own  govcrnmrn",  trie  Polish  gTand-helman  jiroved  mnrc  than 
a  match  lor  Gustavus,  who,  on  the  lolh  of  September,  broke  up 
his  camp  and  retuine<l  to  Prussia;  the  whole  autumn  campaign 
bad  proved  a  failure  and  cost  him  5000  men.  During  the  ensuing 
campaign  of  1629  Gustavus  had  to  contend  against  the  COOlbiOCd 
forces  of  Koaiecpolski  .\nd  10,000  of  Wailcnstcin's  mercenaries. 
The  Polish  commander  now  showed  the  Swedes  what  he  coul<l  do 
with  adequate  forces.  At  Stulnn,  on  the  sgth  of  June,  be. 
defeated  Gustavus,  who  lost  most  of  hfs  arllllefy  and  narrowly 
escaped  capture.  The  result  of  the  campaign  was  the  conclusion 
of  the  six  years'  truce  of  Allraark,  which  was  verj*  advantageous 
lo  Sweden. 

.And  now  Gustavus  turned  his  attention  to  (icrniaiiy.  The 
motives  which  induced '.hi-  Swedish  kmptn  intervene  drrrrtl;,  i:i 
the  Thirty  Years' War  arc  told  ub  by  hms.si  lf  in  hiscom-spondcnce 
with  Oxenstjerna.  Here  he  says  plainly  that  it  w.is  the  fear  lest 
the  emperor  should  acquire  the  Baltic  |>orts  and  proceed  to  build 
up  a  sea-power  dangerous  to  Scandinavia.  For  the  same  reas<)n, 
the  king  rejected  the  chancellor's  alternative  of  waging  a  simply 
defensive  war  against  the  emperor  by  means  of  the  fleet,  with 
Stralsund  as  his  base.  He  was  ooundncod  by  the  experience  of 
Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  that  the  enemies'  hirbouts  oould  he 
wrested  from  them  only  by  a  successful  offensive  war  on  land; 
and,  while  quite  alive  to  the  risks  of  such  an  enterprise  in  the 
fari  01  tw  1  large  .irmics,  Tilly's  .imi  W  allenstein's,  c.' h  of  them 
lr.r>;i:r  th;i:i  his  own,  he  .argued  that  the  vast  e\tent  irr'itory 
anil  ilu'  iiur.Hrous  garrisons  which  the  enemy  wa.s  oliliKid  lo 
maintain,  more  than  neutralized  his  numerical  snperiorily. 
MerL-ly  to  blockade  all  tlij  tier.n.in  [xirts  with  the  Swx-dish  fleet 
was  equally  impossible.  The  Swuii.sh  fleet  was  too  weak  for 
that;  it  would  be  safer  to  take  and  sonify  the  pick  of  them.  In 
Germany  itself,  if  he  once  got  the  upper  hand,  he  would  not  find 
himself  without  resources.  It  is  no  enthusiastic  crusader,  but  an 
anxious  and  faiseeiiig  if  somewiiat  speculative  statesman  who 
thiis  opens  his  toind  to  tis.  No  doulit  religious  considerations 
largely  influenced  Gustavus.  He  bad  the  deepest  sympathy  for 
his  fellow-Protestants  in  GermaJiy;  he  regarded  them  as  God's 
pei  Liliar  i)eo|)!(  ,  himself  as  thf  ir  divinely  aji[ifiiiiterl  di!i\-erer. 
Out  liii.  iiisl  duty  was  toSwedin,  ai;d,  iiauir:.ll>  and  ri^;htly. 
he  viewed  the  whole  business  from  a  predoiiiiii.int!\  SAtd;, h 
point  of  view.  Lutherans  and  Calvinisls  were  10  be  delivered 
from  a  "  soul-criidiing  t>Tanny  ";  but  they  were  lo  be  delivered 
by  a  foreign  i(  friendly  power;  and  that  power  claimed  as  her 
rrw.ird  the  hegemony  of  Protestant  Europe  and  aD  the  political 
privileges  belonging  to  that  exalted  position. 

On  the  igth  of  May  1630  Gust.avus  solemnly  look  leave  of  the 
estates  of  the  realm  assembled  at  Stockhohn.  He  appeared 
before  thm  hokBag  in  Ma  am*  hii  only  diOd  and  heiress,  the 
little  princess  Christina,  then  in  her  fourth  year,  and  l;,endcrly 
committed  her  to  the  care  of  his  loyal  and  devoted  people.  Ttim 
he  solemnly  took  the  estates  to  witness,  as  he  stood  there  "  in  the 
sight  of  the  .Almighty,"  that  he  had  begun  hostilities"  out  of  no 
lust  for  war,  as  many  vnW  (  <  rtaaily  dt  .isc  and  imagine,"  but  in 
srlf-defcnrp  and  to  deliver  his  icilow-t  hristians  from  oppression. 
On  the  7th  of  June  1630  the  Swedish  fleet  set  sail,  and  two  days 
after  midsummer  day,  the  whole  army,  16,000  strong,  was 
di.sembarked  at  Pcencmiinde.  GustaN-us's  plan  was  to  take 
IKMsession  of  the  mouths  of  the  Oder  Hnff,  and,  resting  upon 
Siralsund  fn  tbe  west  and  Prussia  in  the  cast,  penetrate  into 
Germany.  In  those  days  rivers  we«^  wljat  railways  now  are,  the 
great  military  loutes;  and  Gustavus's  German  war  was  a  war 
wsged  along  river  lines.  The  opening  campaign  was  to  be  fought 
along  the  Une  of  the  Oder.  Stettin,  the  capital  of  Tomerania, 
and  the  key  of  the  0<!er  line,  was  occupied  and  converted  into  a 
firsi-class  fortress.  He  then  proceeded  10  clear  Pumerania  of  the 
piebald  imperial  host  composed  of  every  nationality  under 
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heaven,  and  otTiccrciJ  by  It:i!ijins,  Irishmen,  ('zirchs,  Croats, 
Danes,  Spaniards  and  \ViiIli)i>nh.  (iL:.-.[avu.s's  army  liis  iilliTi 
been  described  by  liLmiiin  iusl'jrian.s  js  an  army  of  foreign 
invaders;  in  reality  :i  ■.va.',  far  ir.oru  truly  Teutonic  than  the 
official  defenders  of  Germany  at  that  period.  Gustavus'a 
polfticfil  difUcultics  (see  Sweden:  History)  chained  him  to  his 
cuDp  lor  the  remainder  of  the  year.  But  the  dismissal  of 
WiUeOBtein  and  the  declaration  in  Gustavus's  favour  of  Magdc- 
bug,  tlw  SRstoi  dty  in  the  Lower  Saxon  Cucle^  and  stnte- 
giciJiy  tbe  ■tnmgeat  fortRai  of  Nortb  Gcnnany,  enoonraged  him 
to  advance  boldly.  But  first,  honour  as  well  as  expediency 
moved  him  to  attempt  to  relieve  Magdeburg,  Dow  closely  invested 
I'V  ilic  imperialists,  especially  as  his  hands  had  now  bci  n  nm- 
j.;di.rably  strengthened  by  a  dchnilc  a.lliance  with  France  (Ircaty 
of  Uiirwaldc,  13th  of  January  1631).  Magdeburg,  therefore, 
became  the  focus  of  (he  •whole  campaign  of  1631;  but  the 
obstructive  timidity  of  tlie  ekctuis  of  lirandenburg  and  Saxony 
threw  insuperable  obstacles  In  his  way,  and,  on  the  very  day 
when  John  George  I.  of  Saaony  doied  biis  gates  against  Guatavus 
the  moat  populous  and  prosperous  city  in  North  Gccmany 
becatne  s  heap  of  smoking  ruins  (20th  of  May).  Gustavus,  still 
too  weak  to  meet  tbe  foe,  entieocbed  hinaelf  at  Werbcn,  at  the 
cottfiucnceoftheKtvdaadElbei.  Oiilyoiithei<tbofSq>tember 
did  the  elector  of  Saxony,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  hi»  own 
states,  now  invaded  by  the  emperor,  place  iiiinsdf  abaolutely  at 
the  disposal  uf  Cjuslavus;  and,  live  days,  later,  at  the  head  of  the 
ctimljiiied  Swedish  Saxon  army,  though  the  Swedes  did  all  the 
ti^hi  iiii;,  Gubiavus  routed  Tiliy  at  the  faDoua  iwttie  of  Bieiteu- 
feld.  norl  h  of  Leipzig. 

'i  ho  qiustion  now  was:  In  what  way  should  Gustavus  utilize 
his  advantage''  Should  be  invade  the  Austrian  crown  hinds, 
and  dictate  peace  to  Ferdinand  II.  at  the  gates  of  Vienna?  Or 
should  he  pursue  Tilly  westwards  and  crush  the  league  at  its  own 
hearth  and  home?  Oxcnstjcrna  was  the  first  alternative, 
bHt  Gustavus  decided  in  favour  of  tbe  second.  Uis  dedaioo  baa 
been  gr«»tly  bUmed.  Itoie  than  obb  modeni  faklorian  baa 
argued  that  if  Gnatnvua  had  done  in  i^si  what  Napoieon  did  io 
i8o;  and  1809,  there  woaldliave  been  a  fifteen  instead  of  a  thirty 
yrari'  war.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  the  days  of 
Gii>f  ;;\  us.  \  ienna  was  by  no  means  so  essential  to  the  existence 
of  ;!h-  jlalisburg  monarchy  as  it  w.is  in  ihi-  days  of  N'ai>uleuii; 
and  fvcn  Gustavus  could  not  allow  so  <lanKerous  an  opjMJiieiit  as 
'I  :lly  lime  to  recover  himself.  .'\ei:ordii:>;l>',  he  set  out  lor  the 
Rhine,  taking  Maricnbcrg  and  Frankfori  on  his  way,  and  on  the 
3oth  of  December  entered  Maiitz,  where  he  remained  throughout 
the  winter  of  1631-1631.  At  the  beginning  of  1632,  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  general  peace  he  so  earnestly  desired,  he  proposed 
to  take  tbe  field  with  an  overwiielnuog  numerical  aujority.  The 
sgnal  for  GuataTua  to  break  up  from  the  Rhine  waa  the  Bttdden 
advance  of  Ttiy  fnan  behind  the  Danube.  Gustavus  Mnsued 
Tlilly  into  Bavaria,  foroed  the  passage  of  tlie  Oanulw  at  Donau- 
worth  and  the  passage  of  the  Lech,  in  the  face  of  Tilly's  strongly 
entrenched  camp  at  Rain,  and  pursued  the  flying  (oe  to  the 
fortress  of  Ir.golsladl  wliere  Tilly  died  of  his  wounds  a  fnrliiigh; 
later.  Gustavus  then  liU-rated  aiul  >;arrisoiied  the  long-oppressed 
Protestant  cities  of  Augsburg  and  L  Im.  and  in  May  occujiii  fl 
Munich.  The  same  week  Wallensteiu  chased  John  George  from 
Prague  and  manccuvrcd  the  Saxons  out  of  Bohemia.  Then, 
armed  as  he  was  v.'ith  plenipotentiary  power,  he  ofTcrcrl  the 
elector  of  Saxony  peace  on  liis  own  terms.  Gustavus  suddenly 
4aw  himself  expoacd  to  extreme  periL  If  Tilly  iiad  made  John 
George  such  an  offer  as  Walkniteoi  wh  now  empowered  to 
make,  the  dector  wonhl  never  l»ve  become  Gustavus's  ally; 
would  he  remain  Gustavus's  ally  now?  Hastily  quitting  his 
quartrr^  iji  fpper  Swrdiia.  Gustavus  hastened  towards  Xurcm- 
btjg  uii  iiib  way  to  baxony,  but  finding  I  hat  Wallenslcin  and 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria  had  unitei!  their  forees,  he  abandone  l  the 
attempt  to  reach  Saxony,  and  both  armies  confronted  eaeh 
other  at  Nurer^dierg  whii  h  furnished  Gustavus  wi:h  a  point  of 
support  01  the  nrst  <irder.  He  quickly  converted  the  town  into 
an  entrenched  .md  fortified  camp.  Wallcnstein  followed  the 
Icing'a  example,  and  eatieodied  himself  on  the  western  bank  of 


the  Regnilz  in  a  ramp  twelve  Enplish  miles  in  circumference. 
His  object  was  to  ])in  (iuslavus  fast  lo  Nuremberg  and  cut  oti  lii> 
retreat  tiorlhwards.  Thruughuul  juiy  and  August  the  two 
arunes  faced  each  other  immovably.  On  the  24lh  of  August, 
alter  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  storm  Alte  V'este,  the  key  of 
Wallenstein's  position,  the  Swedish  host  retired  southwards. 

Towards  the  end  of  October,  Wallenstein,  after  devastating 
Saxony,  was  preparing  to  go  into  winter  quarters  at  LUtzen, 
wiien  the  king  aurpriscd  him  as  lie  was  croasing  the  Rippach 
(ist  of  November)  and  n  rearguard  action  favourable  to  the 
Swedes  ensued.  Indeed,  but  for  nightfall,  Wallenstein's  scattered 
forces  might  havs  been  rooted.  During  (he  night,  however, 
Wallenstein  rc-collct'ted  his  host  for  .i  decisive  action,  and  at  day- 
Ijreak  on  the  6th  of  Xovembcr,  v.liiie  an  aulumn  mi.M.  still  lay 
ovi  r  I  he  field,  the  battle  began.  It  wa.s  obviously  Gustavus's  plaTi 
lo  drive  Wallen.'itein  away  from  the  Leipzig  road,  norlli  of  vs  hii  L 
he  had  posted  himself,  and  thus,  in  case  of  sueeess,  to  isolate,  atid 
subsequently,  with  the  aid  of  the  Saxons  in  the  Llbe  fortresses, 
annihilate  him.  The  king,  on  the  Swedish  right  wing,  succeeded 
in  driving  the  enemy  from  the  trenches  and  capturing  his  cannon. 
What  happened  after  that  is  mere  conjecture,  for  t  thi^k  mist 
now  obscured  the  autumn  sun,  and  tlie  battle  became  a  coIombI 
mCKe  the  details  of  whkh  are  indistinguishable.  It  was  la  tbe 
midst  of  that  awful  obscurity  that  Gustavus  met  hisdestb— how 
or  where  is  not  absolutely  certain;  but  it  would  seem  that  he 

lost  his  wa\-  In  ihe  darkness  while  leadinfj  ihe  Sinillaiid  ho.-^e  to 
the  u-Sbiblatitc  of  his  infantry,  imd  was  desjiatehed  as  he  lay 
severely  wounded  01;  tlie  f;round  by  a  hostile  horseman. 

By  his  wife,  Marie  lileonora,  a  sister  of  the  elrirtor  of  Branden- 
burg, whuiii  be  married  in  16.-0,  td.istavus  .Adolphus  had  one 
daughter,  Christina,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Sweden. 

Sfo  Sirrigcs  IliUoria  fStoektiolm.  1X77,  81).  vol.  iv.  ;  .\.  Oxen- 
Mier:sa,  .Skttfli-r  rth  JSrt'fvr-xlinfi  I  StMcklidim,  I'Jtxj,  Ac);  (1.  iijruli-n, 
Guitiif  Adulf  iStoekholm,  I'^r/i));  H,  N.  Bain,  .SV(im/in(jrm  (Cam- 
bricige,  1905/;  i-.  R.  L.  I  ktehcr,  Gmlavus  Adoiphui  vLondon, 
1892):  J.  L.  Stevens,  History  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  (London.  1885) : 
].  MankcU.  Om  Gustaf  II.  Adoifs  politik  (Stockholm.  1881):  E. 
Hlurrnvl.  Custav  Adolf,  K6nijtWB»  Schmden  (Eislcfacn,  1894);  A. 
Rydforii,  Pe  diplomaiiska  fomtMtemm  miUoH  Sptrige  och  EntUtni 

1624-1630  (Upwia.  1890)-  (R.  a,  a) 

onSTAVOI  m.  (1746-1792),  king  of  Sweden,  was  the  ddest 

son  of  Ai;o!|ihus  Frederick,  king  of  Sweden,  and  Louisa  Ulrica  of 
Prussia,  sister  of  rrcili  rifk  the  Great,  and  was  bom  on  the  24th 
ofJ;inuLitv  1746.  (jiistavus  was  edm  .itid  un<!er  the  care  of  two 
goverijori  who  were  anioiigst  the  most  eminent  Swedish  stati-s- 
men  of  the  day,  Carl  Gustaf  Tessin  and  C  arl  SchelTer;  bul  he 
owed  most  perhaps  to  the  poet  and  historian  Uiof  von  Dalin. 
The  interference  of  the  state  with  his  education,  when  he  was 
quite  a  child,  was,  however,  doubly  harmful,  as  his  parents 
taught  lum  to  despise  the  preceptors  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
diet,  and  the  atmosphere  of  intrigue  and  dtgdicity  in  whidi  he 
grew  up  made  Mm  pecoodoudy  expeiienfied  in  the  art  of  t&aimu- 
lation.  But  even  his  most  hostile  tcacbcnt  were  amazed  by  the 
brilliance  of  his  natural  gifts,  and,  while  stiD  a  boy,  he  possessed 
tha;  chant:  of  manner  which  was  to  make  him  so  fascinating  and 
so  dangeious  in  later  life,  coupled  with  the  stronR  dramatic 
instintt  which  won  for  him  his  honourable  pl.ice  in  Swedish 
literatuie.  On  the  whole,  (lusl.ivus  cannot  be  said  lo  have  been 
well  cdut^itcd,  liut  he  read  very  widely;  there  was  scarce  a 
French  author  of  his  day  with  whose  works  he  was  not  intimately 
acquainted;  while  his  enthusiasm  for  the  new  French  ideas  of 
euiightenmcnt  was  as  sincere  as,  if  more  critical  than,  his 
mother's.  On  the  4th  of  November  1766,  Gustavus  married 
Sophia  Magdolena,  daughter  of  Frederiii±  V.  of  Denmark.  The 
match  was  an  unhappy  owing  partly  to  incoapatibility  of 
temper,  but  still  more  to  the  mischievons  interference  of  the 
jealous  quccn-mother. 

Gustavus  hrst  intervened  .actively  in  politics  in  1768,  at  the 
time  of  his  fat  hir's  icterref^imiii,  when  he  compelled  tbe  dominant 
Cap  faction  iii  suiiitiion  an  extraordinary  diet  from  which  he 
hoped  for  the  reform  of  ilieconst  it  ution  in  a  monarchical  direction. 
But  the  victorious  Hats  refused  lo  redeem  the  pledges  which  they 
had  given  before  the  elections.   "  That  wc  siwuld  have  lost  the 
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cunstitu'.Ioiia!  (jatilc  does  rvoi  distress  us  90  Biuch."  wrotL- 
Gustavus,  in  the  bitterness  of  hiii  heart;  "but  what  does  dismay 
me  is  to  sec  my  poor  nation  so  sunk  in  corruption  as  to  place  its 
own  felicity  in  absolute  anarchy."  From  the  4th  of  February  to 
tlie  35th  of  March  1771,  Gustav-us  was  at  Paris,  where  he  carried 
botb  the  court  and  the  city  by  storm.  The  poets  and  the  philo- 
lopben  paid  him  enthusiastic  homage,  and  all  the  distinguished 
woniea  of  the  day  testified  to  Us  superlitive  merits.  With  maay 
of  them  he  ititintaiMd  a  Sfdoitt  cencapondence.  Bat  lu 
to  the  French  oqitttl  ms  no  mere  pteasure  titp;  it  «as  also  a 
political  mission.  Confidenfitl  agents  fram  the  Swedtsh  court 
had  already  prcpartiJ  the  way  for  him,  and  the  due  dc  Choi.sLu!, 
weary  oi  Swedish  nn.irchy,  h.id  resolved  to  dismss  with  him  the 
best  method  of  hrir.t^ing  about  a  revolution  in  Swcdrn.  Before 
he  departed,  the  French  >;[)vcmmcnt  tincirr1<Mik  to  j>r.v  the  out- 
5t;inf!itiK  .subsidici  to  Swerleti  unconditionally,  at  the  rnte  of  one 
and  a  half  million  hvres  annually;  and  the  comte  de  Vcrgennesi, 
one  of  the  great  names  of  French  diplomacy,  was  transferred 
from  Constantinople  to  Stodcholm.  On  his  way  home  Gtutavus 
paid  a  short  vL<ui  to  his  unde,  Frederick  the  Great,  at  Potsdam. 
Frederick  bluntly  informed  his  ncplicw  that,  in  concert  with 
Rmsia  and  Denmark,  he  had  guaranteed  tite  Integrity  of  the 
eiisting  Swedish  constitution,  and  ^gnificantly  lulviKd  the 
young  monarch  to  play  the  put  of  mediator  and  abstain  from 
violence. 

On  hfe  return  to  Sweden  Gustavus  made  a  sincere  and  earnest 
attempt  to  mediate  between  the  Hals  and  Caps  who  were  ruining 
the  country  between  ihem  Isee  Swedfn:  i7;i.';-rv).  Oa  lise  21st 
of  J  une  1771  opened  his  first  pariian^ent  in  a  speech  which 
awakened  strange  and  deep  rmotiop.s  in  all  who  heard  it.  It  was 
the  first  time  for  more  thau  a  {■enrur\-  that  a  Swedish  kinj;  had 
addressed  a  Swedish  diet  from  the  throne  in  its  native  tongue. 
The  orator  laid  especial  stress  on  the  necessity  of  the  sacrifice  of 
all  party  animosities  to  the  common  weal,  and  votunteered,  as 
"  the  first  dtizen  of  a  free  people,"  to  be  the  mediator  between 
the  contending  factions.  A  composition  committee  was  actually 
formed,  but  it  proved  illusory  from  the  first,  the  |>atriotism  of 
neitlier  of  tlie  tactions  tKfaig  equal  to  the  pvniaat  act  of  acU- 
denial.  Hie  lubaequent  atteinpts  «f  fhe  dmnintiit  Capt  stOl 
further  to  Unit  the  prerogative,  and  icdnoe  GintRvw  to  tha 
condition  of  a  roj  fatniant,  induced  him  at  last  to  oontfder  the 
pos5>ibility  of  a  revolution.  Of  its  necessity  there  could  be  no 
doubt.  Under  the  sway  of  the  Cap  faction,  Sweden,  already  the 

vassal,  i  ould  not  fail  to  beeome  the  prey  of  Ttus.sia.  She  was 
on  the  |Kiiot  of  being  abs<jrbed  in  that  northert;  svbtem,  the 
invention  of  the  Russian  vice-chancellor,  Count  Nikita  Panin, 
which  that  patient  stntcsmar  had  made  it  the  ambition  of  his 
life  to  realize.  Only  a  swift  and  sudden  coup  d'flat  could  save  1  he 
independence  of  a  country  isolated  from  the  rest  of  Europe  by  a 
hostile  league.  At  this  juncture  Gustavus  was  approached  by 
Jakob  Magnus  Spiengtportcn,  a  Finnish  nobleman  of  determined 
character,  who  Iiad  incttrrcd  the  enmity  of  the  Caps,  with  the 
project  of  a  revolution.  He  undertook  to  adie  the  fortress  of 
Sveaborg  by  a.  eov^  dt  mab^  and,  Flnltod  OQce  secured,  Sprcngt* 
porten  propoacd  to  embaik  for  Smden,  meet  the  king  and  his 
friends  near  StoddMlm,  and  svnpiue  the  capital  by  a  night 
attack,  when  the  estates  were  to  be  forced,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  to  accept  a  new  constitution  from  the  untrammelled 
kin;;.  The  plotters  were  at  this  juncture  reinforced  by  an  ex- 
raiiS'T  from  Scania  (Sklnc;,  Johan  Kristoffer  Toll,  also  a  victim 
of  Cap  (ipprrssion.  ToW  proposed  th,-=,f  a  serond  revolt  should 
break  ou*  in  the  province  of  Scania,  to  confuse  the  govrmment 
Still  more,  arul  undertook  personally  to  secure  the  s<jut  hern  fortress 
of  Kristianstad.  After  some  debate,  it  was  fiiially  arranged 
that,  a  few  days  after  the  I^nnish  revolt  had  begun,  Kristianstad 
should  openly  declare  against  the  government.  Prince  Charles, 
the  eldest  of  tbc  king's  brothers,  was  thereupon  hastily  to  mobilize 
the  garriaoaa  of  all  the  aouthern  fortrciaea,  for  tbe  oateosible 
purpoae  of  cmsfabw,  the'  revolt  at  Krictlantad;  but  -on  arriving 
before  thefortrcasbewaAto  make  common  canae  with  the  rebels, 
and  tmarcb'tUNm  the  capital  from  the  south,  white  Sprengt porten 
atUw^jtalniUltainaotis^ftonitheeaai.  Onthoethof  Augnat 


1772  Toll  succeeded,  liy  sheer  bluil.  in  winning  the  fortress  of 
Kristianstad.  On  the  i6th  Sprcngtporten  succeeded  in  surprising 
Sveaborg.  But  contrary  winds  prevented  him  from  crossing  to 
Stockholm, and  in  the  meanwhile  events  had  occurred  which  made 
his  presence  there  unnecessary. 

On  the  1 6th  of  August  the  Cap  leader,  Ture  Rudbedc,  arrived 
at  Stockholm  with  the  news  of  the  iuomctini  in  the  aouth, 
and  Gustavus  found  fainadf  Isolated  hi  the  tnidat  of  enenfea. 
Sprengtporten  lay  weather^ioniid  in  Finland,  ToH  was  five 
hundred  miles  sway,  the  Hat  leackra  were  in  hhling.  Gustavus 
thereupon  resolved  to  strike  the  dedidve  blow  inthout  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  Sprenp;tporten.  He  acted  with  military 
proinpUlude.  On  the  evening  of  the  i8th  all  the  olTiccis  whom 
bethought  he  roul*!  'rust  rereived  secret  instructions  to  a.<»emble 
in  the  great  square  facing  the  .irscnril  on  the  following  morning. 
.\t  ten  o'clock  on  the  ic/.h  (Uist.avus  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
straight  to  the  arsenat.  On  the  way  his  adherents  joined  him  in 
little  groups,  as  if  by  accident,  so  that  by  the  time  he  reached  his 
destination  he  had  about  two  hundred  officers  in  his  suite.  After 
parade  he  reconducted  them  to  the  guard-room  of  the  palace 
and  unfolded  his  plans  to  them.  He  thco  dictated  a  new  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  e\-cry  one  signed  it  wttboatheaitatlOn.  Itabaolved 
them  from  their  allegiance  to  the  astateSk  and  bound  then  a^y 
to  obey  tbdr  lawfvl  king,  Gusttvna  III.  Heanwfaie  the  senate 
and  the  goveiner-iaiMfal,  Kndbodt,  had  been  afiested  and  the 
fleet  sectned.  Then  Gustavus  made  a  tour  of  the  city  and  was 
everywhere  received  by  enthusiastic  crowds,  who  hailed  };im  as  a 
deliverer.  On  the  evening  of  the  «oth  heralds  perandiul.iipd  the 
streets  proclaiming  that  the  estates  were  to  meet  in  the  Rikssa.-il 
on  the  following  day;  every  de|>uiy  abbeiiiitig  himself  would  be- 
rej;ardcd  as  the  enemy  of  his  country  and  his  king.  On  the  2isl, 
a  few  m<>Tnents  after  the  est;ites  had  awmWed,  the  kine  in  full 
regalia  appt'ared ,  am!  t akin>;  his  seal  on  the  throne,  delivered  t hat 
famous  philippic,  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Swedish  oratory,  in 
which  he  reproached  the  estates  for  their  unpatriotic  venality 
and  licence  in  the  past.  A  new  constitutioo  was  recited  by  the 
estates  and  accepted  by  tbem  unanimawly.  Tho  diet  was  theft 
dissolved. 

Gnafvnawna  haphad  by  a  bmning  enthoMaam  tar  the  graat- 
neaa  and  welfiHe  of  Sweden,  and  worked  in  the  sane  icfbnnatoty 
dhection  as  the  other  contemporary  sovereigns  of  the  "  age  of 

enlightenment."  He  took  an  active  part  in  every  deportment  of 
business,  but  relied  far  more  on  extra-official  counsellors  of  his 
own  (hooiicg  than  upon  the  senate.  The  effort  to  rcnudy  the 
frightful  cornsption  which  had  been  fostercfl  by  the  Hals  and 
Caps  engaged  a  eonsideralile  share  of  his  lime  and  he  even  found 
jt  necessary  to  put  the  wtjole  of  a  supreme  court  oi  jusilicc  {GMa 
Hofriiti)  on  its  trial,  ^^eas\lres  were  also  taken  to  reform  the 
administration  and  the  whole  course  of  judicial  procedure,  and 
torture  as  an  instrument  of  legal  investigation  was  abolished. 
In  1774  an  ordinance  providing  for  the  liberty  of  the  preas  was 
even  issued.  The  national  defences  were  at  the  same  time 
developed  on  a  "  Great  Power  "  scafe,  and  the  navy  was  so 
enlarged  as  to  beoono  one  ol  the  aaoat  formidable  in  Burope. 
The  dilapidated  finances  were  act  In  good  order  by  the  "  cnneney 
realisation  ordlnamx  **  of  1777.  Ointavas  also  introduced  new 
national  economic  principles.  In  1775  free  trade  in  com  was 
promoted  and  a  number  of  oppressive  export -tolls  were  abolished. 
The  poor  law  was  also  ametideil.  abstilute  re!ij;ious  liberty  was 
proclaimed,  and  he  even  succeeded  in  inventing  and  popvilari/iiig 
a  national  costume  which  w.^s  in  general  use  from  ij-s  till  his 
death.  His  one  great  economic  lili:nrler  wm  the  attempt  to  make 
the  sale  of  spirits  a  government  monopoly,  which  was  an  olivioUS 
infringement  upon  the  privileges  of  the  estates.  His  foreign 
policy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  at  first  both  wise  and  wary. 
Thus,  when  the  king  summoned  the  estates  to  assemble  at' 
Stockholm  on  the  3rd  of  September  1778,  he  could  give  a 
brilliant  account  of  his  six  years'  stewardship.  Never  was  a 
porltetncnt  moTO  obsequiona  or  a  king  more  gracious.  "  There 
was  DO  room  for  a  single  No  during  the  wfat^  aesaion."  Yet, 
short  aa  the  aaaaion  was,  it  was  ()Hite  long  enOOgh  to  open  the 
c|ca  of  the  deputies  to  the  fact  that  their  poUtkaJ  supremaqr  had 
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departed.  They  had  changed  places  with  the  lung.  He  was  now 
indeed  their  sovereign  lord;  and,  for  all  his  gentleness,  the 
jealousy  wUh  wJiich  he  guuded,  the  vigour  with  which  he 

ao.  EventhefewwbotTCKpatrioUeenoagbtoacqttiCKeiiithe 
change  by  no  means  liked  iL   The  diet  of  1778  had  been 

obsequious;  the  diet  of  1786  was  mutinous.   The  consequence 
wns  that  nearly  all  the  royal  propositions  were  cither  rejected 
modified  that  GasUvns  himself  withdrew 

tllL-IU. 

The  diet  of  1786  marks  a  turning-point  in  Gustavus's  history. 
Henceforth  wc  ohstrv-c  a  dclcrtninalion  on  his  part  to  rule  with- 
out a  parliamcni ;  a  passage,  lainious  and  gradual,  yet  un- 
flinching, from  semi-constitutionalism  to  .scmi-alMolutism.  lii.s 
opfMMtUBity  came  in  when  the  political  complicaiiniis 

arising  out  of  hb  war  with  Catherine  II.  of  Russia  enabled  him 
by  the  Act  of  Unity  and  Security  (on  the  17th  of  February  i7>t<)) 
to  override  the  opposition  of  tlw  rebellious  and  grossly  unpat  riotic 
gentry,  and,  with  llit  appNliatiOB  «f  the  three  lower  estates, 
eitabUah  a  ne*  aaditvolutiOMiy  constitution,  in  which,  though 
the  estates  still  held  the  power  «  the  purse,  the  royal  authority 
largely  predominated.  Throughout  1789  and  1790  Gustaviu,  in 
the  national  interests,  gallantly  conducted  the  unequal  .struggle 
with  Russia,  finally  winning  in  the  -Svcnsksund  (gih-ioth  July) 
the  most  glorious  naval  victorj'  ever  gained  by  the  Sut  Jiili  .irin^. 
the  Russians  losing  one-third  of  their  licet  ami  7000  nun.  A 
month  later,  on  the  14th  of  .\ugiist  1700,  [Kjacc  was  signed 
between  Russia  and  Swcflcn  at  \arala.  Only  eight  months 
before,  Catherine  had  haughtily  dcrlare<l  that  "  the  odious  and 
revolting  aggression  "  of  the  king  of  Sweden  would  be  "  for- 
given "  only  if  bs  "  testified  his  repentance  "  by  agreeing  to  a 
pence  graatillig  a  (ennal  and  ualimlted  amnesty  to  all  his  rebels, 
nod  wti^^'ng  to  a  gnaimntae  by  the  Swedish  diet  ("  as  it  would 
be  inqtrndent  to  confide  in  hb  good  faith  alone  ")  for  the  obser- 
vnBceofpMOSiDtliftfMtiii*.  The  peaen  of  VHiilE  saved  Sweden 
ham  any  such  btuniliatiBg  comwton,  ud  in  October  1791 
Gustavus  look  the  bold  but  by  no  means  imprudent  step  of  con- 
cluding an  eight  years'  defensive  alliance  with  the  empress,  who 
tliL;'c:>>  h.Hirul  herself  to  pay  her  new  ally  annual  subsidies 
anicuni  lriK  to  ^00,000  roubles. 

Ciustavu-s  now  aimed  at  forming  a  league  of  prinri'S  aRain.sl  the 
Jacobins,  and  vwry  other  considiration  was  subordinated 
tliirttij.  His  profound  knowkiiK<'  popular  assemblies  enabled 
him,  alone  among  contemporary  sovereigns,  accurately  to  gauge 
from  the  first  the  scope  and  bearing  of  the  French  Revoluii m. 
But  he  was  hampered  by  povmy  and  the  jealousy  of  the  other 
EunpcHi  Pnwen*  wui,  after  showing  once  more  his  unrivalled 
Bustciy  over  msisri  of  men  at  the  brief  Gefle  diet  (land  of 
Jaoauy^S4th  of  February  179a),  be  fell  a  victim  to  a  widespread 
aristocratic  conapinqr.  Shot  in  the  back  by  AnckarstrOm  at  a 
nidnif^t  masquerade  at  the  Stodtbobn  ^perikhonae,  on  the  i6th 
of  March  1792,  he  expired  on  the  agth. 

Although  he  may  be  charged  with  many  foibles  and  eMrava- 
gances,  Gustavus  III  was  indisputably  one  of  the  greatest 
sovereigns  of  tlic  i  Slh  century.  Unfortunately  his  genius  never 
had  full  scope,  and  his  o[ii>ort  iir.il  y  came  too  lal  l'.  C.ij-.i  ,i  \  11  ^  v, 
moreover,  a  must  ilist ingui^lu-.l  .luthor.  He  may  \k  >.iMi  10  ha\c 
created  the  ,Sw<.-ili>h  thc.itrc.  sonic  of  the  !k -it  acling  dramas 
in  the  literature  are  by  his  hand.  His  histiirii  al  essay.'.,  notably 
the  famou.s  anonymous  eulogy  on  Torstenson  crowned  by  the 
Academy,  arc  full  of  feeling  and  exquisite  in  style, — his  letters  to 
his  friends  are  dfH|^f"'  Every  branch  of  literature  and  art 
interested  him,  every  poet  and  artist  of  his  day  found  in  him  a 
most  liberal  and  sympathetic  protector. 

See  R.  N.  Bain,  GusUlvut  III.  and  his  Conlemporaries  (London, 
l<)04);  E.  r,.  Oijcr,  Konunt  Guslwf  Ill.'s  rfttrltmnadr  papfxr 
(I  (i>a1a,  1843-1H4.S);  C.  T.  Odhner.  Strriffs  pnhtiikn  htslmia  under 
Konunt  Oustaf  Ul.'s  rtgenng  (Stockholm,  l8«s-l()9b):  B.  von 
Beskow,  Om  GnUa/  III.  idsom  Konumg  och  nUimniska  (Stockbolm, 
1860-1861);  O.  Csvertin.  GutUtJ  ///.  som  dramaUsk  /irfaliare 
(Stockholm,  1804) ;  Gustaf  III.'s  brtfUttC.  M.Arm/eU  (Ft.)  (Stock- 
holm. 1883):  Y.  K.  Grot.  CilfeamM  //.  and  Gmtetnu  ///.  (Rum.) 
(St  FMosbufg,  1M4}.  (R.  N.  B.) 


GUSTAVUS  IV.  (1778-1837),  king  of  Sweden,  the  son  of 
Gustavus  111.  and  Queen  Sophia  Magdaleaa,  was  born  at  Stock- 
holm on  the  ist  of  November  177&  Carefidly  educated  under 
the  diiectiaii  of  Nib  von  Roaeutcin,  be  grew  ap  serious  and 
conadeatieta.  IaAti«tti7«(liii»«iickt)MnigeatClariaa,duke 
of  Sudemiante,  vlahed  St  Peicnbuif  Cur  the  parpaae  cf  arranging 
a  marriage  between  the  young  king  and  Catherine  11. 's  grand- 
daughter, the  grand-duchess  Alexandra.  The  betrothal  was 
actu,.lly  tuifl  fur  the  :2r.d  of  Scp'fnihrr.  when  the  whole 
arrangement  tonnth-nii  or.  the  obstinale  refusal  of  (iusl.ivus  to 
allow  his  destined  liride  ]iljer;\'  of  worship  according  to  the  ri'.es 
of  the  (jfeck  (-)rtht>do.\  Cliurth — a  rebut!  which  uiniuuhtcilly 
aceele:ateil  the  lieaih  uf  the  Russian  empress.  .Noboiiy  see^r.^  to 
have  even  suspected  at  the  time  that  serious  mental  derangement 
lay  at  the  root  of  Gustavus's  abnormal  piety.  On  the  contrary, 
there  were  many  who  prematurely  congratulated  themselves  on 
the  fact  that  Sweden  bad  nov  BO  disturbing  genius,  but  an 
economical.  God-fearing^  «mwim|iI«>»  amuch  to  deal  with. 
Gustavus's  paenqpt  <ilaiiii«al  of  the  geoen^  detested  Gustaf 
Reuterholn  added  alilifarthar  to  his  popularity.  Onthejistoi 
October  1 797  Gostavns  naitied  Fiederica  Dorothea,  dauber  oi 
Charles  Frederick,  grand-duke  of  Baden,  a  marriage  which  might 
have  led  to  a  war  with  Russia  but  for  the  fanatical  hatred  of  the 
Frem.li  republic  shared  by  the  emperor  Paul  anil  Gustavus 
which  served  as  a  bond  of  union  Ix-twcen  them.  Indeed  tlie 
king's  horror  of  Jacobinism  %vas  mi)rbi<l  in  its  intensity,  and  drove 
him  to  adopt  all  sorts  of  reactionary  measures  and  to  p<istpone 
his  coronation  for  some  years,  so  as  to  avoid  calling  together  a 
diet;  but  the  disorder  of  the  finances,  caused  |>arily  by  the 
continental  war  and  partly  by  the  almost  total  failure  uf  the  crops 
in  179ft  and  i/og,  compelled  him  to  summon  the  estates  to 
Norrkoping  in  March  iSoo,  and  on  the  3rd  of  .\pril  Gustavus  w  .is 
crowned.  The  oolable  change  which  now  took  place  in  Sweden's 
foiclfa  poH^  and  its  fatal  ooaseqneqces  to  the  country  are  dse- 
whcraaetfottliiiieeSwiNiTiJSrftftwy).  By  the  cad  of  1808  it  was 
obvious  to  every  thinking  Swede  that  the  kmg  was  insane.  fUt 
violence  had  aUenaled  his  most  faithful  supporters,  whQe  his 
obstinate  incompetence  paralysed  the  natioruil  efforts.  To 
remove  a  madman  l>y  force  w.is  :he  one  remaining  expedient; 
and  this  wai  successfully  accor.ipiiilied  by  a  conspiracy  of  oti.cers 
of  the  western  army,  headed  by  Adiersparre.  the  .\nckarsva:<is, 
and  .Vrllcrcreulz,  who  marched  rapidly  from  Skanc  to  Stockholiti. 
On  the  ijth  of  March  i.Soi;  seven  of  I  In  cmhh]  .;rator>  broke  into 
the  royal  apartments  in  the  palace  unannounced,  seized  the  king, 
and  conducted  him  to  the  ch&teau  of  Gripsholm,  Duke  Charles 
was  easily  persuaded  to  accept  the  leadership  of  a  provisional 
government,  which  was  proclaimed  the  same  day;  and  a  diet, 
hastily  sununooed,  solemnly  approved  of  the  revolution.  On  the 
39th  of  llaidi  Gustavus,  in  order  to  save  the  crown  for  his  son, 
volnntarily  abdicated;  but  on  the  loth  of  Usy  the  estates, 
dominated  by  the  amy,  declared  that  not  merely  Gustavus  but 
his  whole  family  had  forfeited  the  throne.  On  the  Stl*  <■<  S^""^ 
the  duke  regent  was  proclaimed  king  under  the  title  of  Charles 
Xlll..  .ifur  accejJting  the  new  liberal  constitution,  which  was 
ratilied  iiy  the  liiel  the  san;e  day.  In  DecemlKr  Gustavus  and 
his  fanily  were  tran.sf)orted  to  Germnriv.  (Gustavus  no'A  ,.i-  --iir:i.  il 
the  title  of  count  of  Gottorp.  but  subseijueuliy  called  him.sell 
Colonel  C.ustai>son.  unrier  which  pseudonym  he  wrote  most  of  his 
works.  He  led,  sciwrated  from  his  family,  an  erratic  life  for 
some  years;  was  divorced  from  his  consort  in  kSu;  and  finally 
settled  at  St  Gall  in  Switacrland  in  great  loneliness  and  indigence. 
He  died  on  the  ;ih  of  February  1837,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of 
King  Oscar  11.  his  body  was  brought  to  Sweden  and  interred  in 
the  Rtddarhobnakyrka.  From  him  descend  both  the  Baden  and 
the  Oldenburg  princely  houses  on  the  female  side. 

S(i  II.  G.  Trtille-Waehtmeirster.  Anleckntniar  mh  minnrn  (Stcx  k- 
Imltn,  iSSql;  [i.  von  rHi--k'iw.  F.rfnmlsminnfn  i Storkholm,  1870) ; 
K.  \-.  Ke\-Abi-n;.  Ilr  (iipto'rt'Ufsiin  (lirhtniifhrrnc  mrliait  Svtrige  Ofk 
SlorbriUannim  under  Uiulaf  1 1  .  sKrtg  rmol  NapoU-ou  (Upsala.  1890) : 
Colonel  Gustafaaon,  La  Journit  du  trtite  mars.  &c.  ^  Can.  1435; 
ifemoriaJ  des  Obersttn  Cuslafsson  (Leipzig.  1829).        fR.  W.  B.) 

GUSTAVUS  V.  I  :S  v'^-  ).  king  nf  Swerlen,  son  of  Oscar  II., 
king  oi  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Queen  Sophia  Wilbclmina,  was 
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bom  at  DjcattBiMhalm  on  the  ttth  oi  June  1858.  HeeDteradthe 
iiM^jndmaM,lm*l6BUAiti,%tn»ltvamikt.  As cnnra prince 
he  IwU  tbe  title  of  duke  of  WimilMid.  He  nwried  in  18S1 
Victoria,  (b.  1862),  daughter  of  Fiederick  Wiliiam  Louis,  gnutd 

duke  ot  Baden,  and  of  Loube,  priscess  of  Prussia.  The  duchess 
of  Baden  was  the  granddaughter  of  Sophia,  princess  of  Sweden, 
jip.H  the  marringc  of  the  crown  prince  thus  effected  :i  unii)r. 
bclwccii  lh<;  licraadoltc  dynasty  and  ihe  ancient  SwudLsh  royal 
house  of  Vasa.  During  the  absence  i>r  illness  <ji  liis  lather 
Gustavus  repeatedly  acted  as  regent,  ami  -.vas  thcrciore  already 
thoroughly  versed  in  public  allairs  when  he  suciecdcd  to  the 
Swedish  throne  on  the  tith  of  December  T907,  the  crown  of 
Norway  having  been  separated  from  that  of  Sweden  in  1905. 
He  took  as  bis  motto  "  With  tbe  people  for  the  Fatherland." 

The  crown  prince,  Oscar  Fredertdi  WQUam  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
duke  of  Scania  (b.  married  in  igo5  Prinoew  Moigaret  of 

Connaoglit  (b.  i88s),  niece  of  King  Edmud  VIL  A  flon  was 
bom  to  then  at  StodUMlinon  tbe  aend  of  Apiil  1906,  and  eaother 
MO  la  the  following  year.  Hie  kln^e  two  younger  aomi  ivere 
Williun,  dnke  of  Sodennink  (b.  18S4},  mui  Eric,  duke  <rf 
Westmanland  (b.  1880). 

GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS  UKION  (Gi  sTAV-ADOLr-STirrt  Nr.. 

GUSTA\'-.\U0LP-V  F.Rl^tN.   EVANr.F.I.I.SCIIF.R  X'EREIK  DEE  GUSTAV 

AooiF-SiirxuNG;,  a  satiety  formed  of  members  of  the  Evangelical 
Protestant  churchw  of  Gernianw  which  has  for  its  object  thpaid 
of  feeble  sister  churches,  especially  in  Roman  Catholic:  countries. 
The  project  of  forming  such  a  society  was  tirst  broached  in  con- 
nexion with  the  bicentennial  celebration  of  the  battle  of  Ltitzen 
on  the  6th  of  November  iSjs;  a  proposal  to  collect  funds  for  a 
monument  to  Gustavus  Adolphus  having  been  agreed  to,  it  was 
rnggeatcd  by  Supuiniendent  Grossmaon  tliat  tbe  beet  memorial 
to  the  grant  diaaqpimi  of  Prototaotism  wooM  be  tbe  fovmation 
of  aonJoafoirpnpagatbigbisidcas.  For  aomieyeaiB  the  society 
was  Hnited  in  ita  ami  and  ita  opentiona,  being  practically 
confined  to  Leipsig  and  Dnaden,  but  at  the  Reformation  festival 
in  1 84 1  it  received  a  new  impulse  through  the  energy  and  elo- 
quence of  Karl  Zimmcrm.inn  (1803-1S77).  court  [jreachtr  at 
Darmstadt,  and  in  a  Kcneral  meeting  was  held  at  hrankfort- 
on-llie-Main.  where  no  fewer  than  t  we  lit  >•  nine  Ijraiirh  associat  ions 
belonfiitig  to  all  parts  of  Germany  encept  Havaria  and  A'jstria 
were  represented.  The  want  01  a  positive  crec<l  teniled  to  make 
many  ot  the  stricter  Prot^tant  churchmen  doubtful  of  tbe 
usefulness  of  the  union,  and  the  stricter  Lutherans  have  always 
held  aloof  from  it.  On  the  other  hand,  its  negative  attitude  in 
relation  to  Roman  Catholicism  secured  for  it  the  sympathy  of 
the  naaaaas.  At  a  general  convention  held  in  Berlin  in  September 
1846  n  keen  diafmte  arose  about  tbe  admiaaion  of  the  Kdnigsbcrg 
ddegnta,  Julius  Rupp  (1809-1884),  who  in  1S45  had  been 
deprived  for  publicly  repudiating  the  Athnnaaian  Creed  and 
became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  "  Free  Congregations  ";  and 
at  one  time  it  seemed  likely  that  the  society  would  be  completely 
broken  up.  .\mid  the  jvilitical  revolu'.ions  of  the  sOiir  1.S48  the 
whole  movemenl  fell  into  slai^iiation ;  but  in  iS^g  another 
general  coavention  (the  =eveiuh!'.  held  at  lircslau,  showed  that, 
although  the  society  had  io&i  both  ui  nienibershij)  and  income, 
it  was  still  possessed  of  considerable  vitality.  From  thai  date 
the  Gustav- Adolf- Vcrein  has  been  more  dcsiniicly  evangelical  " 
tu  its  tone  than  formerly;  and  under  the  direction  of  Karl 
Zimmermann  it  greatly  increased  both  in  numbers  and  in  wealth. 
It  hma  bnOt  ow  aeoo  charcbes  and  assisted  with  some  two 
million  pounds  over  5000  different  communities.  Apart  from  its 
influence  in  mabtaining  Protestantiim  in  hostile  areas,  there  can 
be  DO  doubt  that  the  wtion  has  had  n  great  effect  in  helping  the 
vnriouB  Proteatant  dntrchea  of  Germany  to  reaiiie  tbe  number 
and  importance  of  their  common  interests. 

Sff-  K.  Zimrocrmann.  Geschichle  des  GusUtt-Adctf-Vtreins  (Darm- 
st.i'''  .  1^7"; 

GUSTROW,  a  town  of  (iermany,  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Mcciklenburg-Schwerin,  on  the  Xebel  and  the  railway  from 
Liibcck  to  Stettin,  jo  m.  S,  of  Kciitock.  Pop.  (1875),  10,923; 
(1905)  17,163.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  cast le,  erected  in 
the  middle  of  the  t6th  century  and  now  used  as  a  workbousci 


the  cathedral,  dating  from  the  13th  century  and  laatond  In 
1868,  containing  many  fine  nUHHinients  and  possessing  a  aqnare 
tower  too  ft.  hbcb;  the  Pfarrfcffdw^  with  line  altaripaintincs; 
the  town  hall  (Rathana),  dating  from  the  tftth  century;  the 

music  haU,  and  the  theatre.  Among  the  educational  establish- 
ments arc  the  ducal  gymnasium,  which  possesses  a  library  of 
1  s.c^s  vo'.iimrs,  a  modern  arid  a  roninn  rctal  schtiol.  The  t  oam 
is  one  uf  the  most  prosf>ciou&  in  the  duchy,  and  haa  machine 
works,  foundries,  tanneries,  sawmills,  breweries,  distilleries,  and 
manufactories  of  tobacco,  glue,  candle*  and  soap.  There  is  also 
a  c:onsiderablc  trade  m  wonl.  corn.  wo<jd,  butter  and  cattle,  and 
an  annual  cattle  show  and  horse  races  are  held. 

Ciiistrow,  capital  of  the  Mecklenburg  duchy  of  that  name,  or  of 
the  Wend  district,  was  a  place  of  some  im|)ortance  as  early  as  the 
13th  century,  and  in  tii<)  it  became  the  residence  of  Henry 
Borwin  IL,  prince  of  Mecklenburg,  from  whcMn  it  received 
Schwcrin  privflegea.  From  1316  to  143A  the  town  waa  the 
residence  «f  the  princes  of  the  Wenda,  and  from  1556  toi695or  the 
dukes  of  Medtlenbuig>Gilatrow,  IntAiSltwaaocoqiiedby  the 
imperial  troops,  and  WaUenateln  raided  in  It  daring  part  of  the 
years  1628  and  1629. 

GUTENBERG.  JOHANN  ngS-i.)5S"l,  German  printer,  is 
suppcjscd  to  h.ive  been  horn  r.  i  ^o!^  '.^90  at  Mainz  of  well-ti)-i'.0 
parents,  his  father  being  Fricle  zuni  Cienstleiseh  and  his  inothir 
E1?^R  Wyrieh  (or,  iroir.  her  LurthpUce,  sea  Gulenberp.  the  name 
he  aifoptedl.  Ho  is  assumed  to  be  mentioned  under  the  n^-.me  of 
"  Henchcn  "  in  a  copy  of  a  document  of  1420,  nnd  again  in  a 
document  of  c.  1427-1428,  but  it  is  not  staled  where  he  then 
resided.  On  Jantiary  16,  1430,  his  mother  arranged  with  the 
city  of  Mains  about  an  annuity  belonging  to  him;  but  when,  in 
the  aane  year,  aame  Ihmiliea  who  had  been  expelled  a  few  years 
beioR  ware  permitted  to  letum  to  Mains,  Gutenberg  appears  not 
to  have  availed  himaelf  of  the  privilcge>  as  he  is  described  in  the 
act  of  lecoadlhttioa  (dated  March  sS)  as  "  not  being  in  Maina." 
It  is  therefore  assumed  that  the  family  had  taken  refuge  in 
Strassbtirg,  where  Gutenberg  was  residing  hiter.  There  he  is 
said  to  have  been  in  ij.vt,  ai'.d  to  have  seized  and  imprisoned  the 
town  clerk  of  Mainz  for  a  dc  ht  due  to  him  by  the  coqraralioti  of 
that  city,  releasing  him,  hcv.ever,  at  the  rejireHcnlations  of  the 
mayor  and  councillors  of  Strassburg,  and  relinquishing  at  the 
same  time  all  claims  to  the  moriey  (310  Rhenish  guilders  =  about 
2400  mark).^    Between  1436  and  1439  certain  documents 

'  It  is  difficult  to  know  which  of  the  Gutenberg  document*  can 
be  trusted  and  which  not,  Schorbach,  in  his  rwcnt  biojjraphy  of 
Gutcnbcrj;.  aeeeots  a:ui  <lf(!cril>e»  27  of  them  (Feslsehrifl,  IQOO,  p. 
163  sqq,),  17  of  which  are  known  unly  from  (not  divan's  accurate) 
copies  or  tnn^cripts.  Under  ordinary  ciicumstanccs  hixlury  mi)tht 
be  based  on  them.  But  it  is  certain  that  some  so-called^  Gutenljerg 
rlrirtfmcnt-<,  not  included  in  f^e  above  27.  arc  forRcrir?,  Fr,  J. 
flridmann  (1754-1830),  fnr  many  vcars  nnifi^sor  and  librarian  at 
Mainic,  lor^od  at  least  two;  one  (dated  July  20,  1459)  he  even 
provided  with  four  forged  seals;  the  other  (dated  StrasiJjurg,  March 
24.  1424)  punwrted  to  be  an  autograph  letter  of  Gutenberg  to  a 
fictitious  sister  of  hls  named  BertHa.  Of  these  two  documents 
French  and  German  texts  were  published  about  1800-1802;  the 
forKcr  lived  for  twenty  ye.irp  .iftprwarrls  hut  never  undeceived  the 
public.  He  enriched  the  '  .iiienlMrc;  liremturc  with  other  fabrications. 
In  fact  Bodmann  had  trained  liimiit'!!  for  counterfeiting  MSS.  and 
documcnt.<i;  he  ojicnly  boasted  of  his  abilities  in  this  mpect,  and 
uwd  them,  mmetimea  to  amuse  his  friends  who  were  searching  for 
Gutcnbcn;  documents,  sometimes  for  himself  to  fill  np  gaps  in 
Gutenberg's  life.  (For  two  or  three  more  specimens  of  hiscapamica 
sec  \.  Wyas  in  Zeitschr.  fur  Altert.  u.  OeuH.  SrhlfUi-m.  xv.  0  sqg.) 
To  one  of  hi*  friends  (Professor  Gotthclf  Fiecl  it,  wlm  pr.  rrtU  d  him 
as  librarian  of  Mainz)  one  or  two  other  fabrications  may  be  ascribed. 
There  are,  morco\T;r,  serious  misgivings  .is  to  documents  said  to  have 
been  discovered  about  1 740  (when  the  citizen*  of  $tras.sburK  deimod 
tbe  honour  of  ihi  invention  for  their  city)  by  JaiTib  Wencker  (tbe 
then  archiviM  <if  Su.isisburg)  and  J.  D.  Schoepflin  (profenw  and 
canon  of  St  Thomas'^  a(  Stf:^s^^lIIrK1.  For  instance,  of  the  atiove 
d  >rtiin<-iir  iif  14  i4  no  oris'inal  ha  .  evr  r  ecmie  tO  light ;  while  the  draft 
of  the  transaction,  alleged  to  have  been  written  at  the  time  in  a 
register  of  contracts,  and  to  have  Wn  found  about  lyas  by  WcoclKr« 
has  aliw  disappeared  with  the  register  itself.  The  docutnent  fnow 
only  known  from  a  ropy  said  to  have  been  taken  by  Wencker  from 
the  draft)  i"  upheld  as  genuine  by  Schorbach,  who  favours  an  in- 
vention of  printini;  at  Str.isdMirtf.  but  Rorkenheimer,  though 
su]>)>!irting  f  .utrnberi;  and  Main/,  <li-ilaii-s  u  to  be  a  fiction 
berg-Feier,  Mainz,  1900,  pp.  24-33).    Again,  suspicions  are  justified 
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rep  regent  him  as  having  been  engaged  ihere  in  some  experiments 
requiring  money,  with  Andreas  Dritxehn,  a  feUow-dtizen,  who 
bttame  not  only  security  for  him  but  his  partner  to  carry  out 
Gwteabcig's  plan  for  poliahing  stones  and  the  naaufacture  of 
look&ifig^asaes,  for  which  a  lucrative  sale  was  eiqwcted  at  the 
■lifWMdiing  pilgrimage  of  1440  (subsequeady  postponed,  accofd- 
fng  to  the  docaments,  although  there  is  no  evidence  tat  this 
postponement)  to  Aix-la-Chapcllc.  Money  was  lent  tor  this 
purpose  by  two  other  fricr  l?  In  :  | : S  iinothcr  |>artner8hip  was 
arranged  between  Gutenberg,  Andreas  Dritzehii,  and  Andreas 
and  Anton  Heilmann,  and  that  this  liad  in  view  the  nrl  of 
printing  has  been  inferred  from  the  word  "  driickcn  "  used  by  one 
of  the  witnesses  in  llie  law  proceedings  which  soon  aftir  i<ilU)>vei], 
An  action  was  brotight,  after  the  death  01  Drit/chn,  by  his  two 
brothers  to  force  Gutenberg  to  accept  them  ^is  p.artncrs  in  their 
brother's  place,  but  the  decision  was  in  favour  of  the  latter.  In 
1441  Gutenberg  became  surety  to  the  St  Thomas  Chapter  at 
Strassbuig  for  Johaan  Karle,  who  borrowed  too  guildecs  (about 
£16)  from  the  chapter,  and  «B  November  17,  X44e,  be  htnedl 
borrowed  80  Uvrcs  through  Marthi  BredOec  (er  Biehler)  fnot 
the  same  chapter.  Of  his  whereabouts  from  die  leth  of  March 
1444  (when  he  pair]  a  tax  at  Strassburg)  to  the  ITtll  of  October 
1448  nolhinf?  i  crtaiii  is  known,  iiul  on  llie  latter  date  wc  find 
liirii  at  .Mainz,  borrowing  1 50  gold  guilders  of  his  kinsman,  .Arnold 
(.tltlius.  aH.iit>il  an  annual  interest  of  7J  gold  guilders.  We  do 
not  knuw  bithcr  the  intert-at  on  this  di:ht  hiis  ever  been  paid,  but 
the  debt  itself  appears  never  to  have  been  paid  off,  as  the  contract 
of  this  loan  was  renewed  {vidimused)  on  .August  23,  1503,  for 
other  pertiet.  It  is  supposed  that  soon  afterwards  Gutenberg 
roust  have  been  able  to  show  some  convincing  results  of  bis  work, 
for  it  appears  that  about  (450  Jobann  Fust  (f  .k)  advanced  him 
800  guilders  to  ptemole  tt,  on  no  lecuritjr  enept  tlut  of 
"tools  "still  to  be  made.  Fust  seemaalaotolmve  undertaken  to 
advance  him  ,^00  guilders  a  year  for  expenses,  wages,  house-rent, 
parchment,  ;>a[ier.  ink,  &c.,  but  he  docs  not  appear  to  have  ever 
done  so.  If  at  any  time  they  disagreed,  Gutenberg  was  to  return 
tlic  ,Soo  guilders,  and  the  "  tools  "  were  to  cease  to  be  security. 
It  is  n<n  known  to  what  purjiose  Gutenberg  devoted  the  money 
advanctd  tu  him.  In  the  minutes  of  the  law-suit  of  1455  he 
himself  says  that  he  had  to  make  his  "  tools  "  with  it.  But  he 
is  presumed  to  have  begun  a  large  folio  Latin  Bible,  and  to  have 
printed  during  its  progress  some  smaller  books '  and  likewise  the 
Letter  of  Indulgence  (granted  on  the  lath  of  April  1451  by  Pope 
Nicholas  V.  in  aid  of  John  IL,  Jung  oi  Cyprus,  against  the  Turks), 
of  31  Iteea,  havlBg  the  ea^eit  printed  dftte  1454.  of  which 
Beveral  copies  are  preserved  in  vatiinn  Emapean  Ubiartes.  A 
copy  of  the  1455  issue  of  the  leaie  Indulgence  b  in  dw  Ryluda 
Librar>'  at  Manchester  (from  the  Althorp  Library). 

It  is  not  known  whether  any  books  were  printed  while  this 
partnership  between  Gutenberg  and  Fust  lasted.  Tr-ihrmi  n 
{Ann.  llirsaug.  ii.  421)  says  they  first  printed,  from 

with  respect  to  the  documents  recording  Gutenberg's  lawsuit  of  14.^*) 
at  StiBMlMug.  Bockenhaimer eivlaiiisat  great  length  (/.c.  pp.  41-72) 
that  thw are  foigcrieik  Heeven  explahM  (iMtf.  pp.  97-107)  that  the 
so-called  Helmasperger  document  of  No\-cmbcr  6,  1455,  may  be  a 
fabrication  of  the  Kau«t  von  Aschaffenburg  family,  who  endeavoured 
CorUlm  Johann  Fust  as  their  ancestor.  There  are  also  (i)  a  frasment 
lit  a  fii  titious  "  pre>s,"  s.iid  li>  have  been  constructed  by  Giitenbirg 
in  I4ai.  and  to  have  been  discovered  (!)  at  Mainz  in  1856;  (J.i  a 
fofRfd  imprint  with  the  date  145H  in  a  copy  of  Pope  Grepiry  a 
Duilogueit,  really  printed  at  Strassburg  about  1470;  (3)  a  forged 
rubric  in  a  copy  of  the  TracUUut  de  ttkbrationt  ntusamm,  from 
which  it  would  ap^x-ar  that  Johann  Gutenberg  and  Johann  Num- 
meisterhad  presetitetl  it  onjiirn  iq,  M^i.l,  to  thet  arthusLin  monastery 
near  .Mainz;  fa)  dmr  furi{id  i. ,j)ie.s  'il  thi  Indulgence  <i(  145.";,  in  the 
C'uleniann  Colii-ction  in  the  Kii.'itner  Museum  at  Hanover,  &c.  (ace 
further,  llcsxla,  "The  Bo^ad  Guteobeig  Docnaeus,"  hi  Tkt 
Library,  1900). 

*  Among  these  were  perhaps  (l)  one  or  two  editions  of  the  work  of 
DonatusTDs  aeto  patttbus  oralioms,  27  lines  to  a  page,  of  oneof  which 

two  leaves,  now  m  the  I'ari'*  Nalinnal  1-ibr.iry,  «<  re  disi:i)vere<|  ;it 
Mainz  in  theorisin.il  bindingof  anaccinint  iHink.oni- ni  iSieni  having;, 
but  in  a  later  h.itid.  the  year  1451  if  I:  (i)  the  Turk-K'iUndur  lor 
•455  I  preserved  in  the  Huf-Hilihixhek  at  Munich);  (3)  the  Ci.u.inui 
(preserved  in  the  Cambridge  Lniv.  Libr,),  and  perhaps  others  now 
ioat. 


bk>cks,  a  vocabulary  called  Cathoiicon,  which  cannot  have  beea 
the  Cathoiicon  of  Johannes  dc  Janua,  a  folio  of  748  pages  in  two 
columns  of  66  lines  each,  printed  in  1460,  but  was  perhaps  a 
small  glossary  now  losL'  The  Latin  Bible  of  42  limes,  a  folio 
of  laSa  printed  Mes,  in  two.  columBa  nitb  ipeeos  left  §u 
llhiminated  Mikm  Cm>  ceDed  beeane  aedi  flonaa  ooittelM 
42  line!.,  ,-ind  liw  kimm  as  the  Mmarkt  KlUe,  becnte  the 
first  cupy  <lcscrihed  wasfaand  in  the  Kbraiy  of  Cardinal  Maxarin), 
was  finished  before  the  isth  of  August  1456;"  German  biliho- 
gr.aphers  tvow  claim  this  Bible  for  Gutenberg,  but,  .".ciurding 
to  liihliographiial  rules,  it  must  be  ascribed  ic>  I'ctcr  .Schotter, 
perhap.s  in  partnership  wilh  Fust.  It  is  in  smaller  type  than 
the  mi/lc  of  ^6  lines,  which  la:u'r  is  i.illi-d  either  1  jj  'he  lir.ir.hirf, 
Bible,  because  nearly  ail  the  known  copies  were  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bamberg,  or  (b)  Schdlifni's  Bi.'i<\  ijct  ausc 
J.  G.  Schelhorn  was  the  first  who  deaciibod  it  in  1760,  or  (c) 
Pfuler's  Bible,  because  its  printing  Is  lacrilwd  to  Albrccht 
P£ater  of  Banibeis,  who  used  the  aaiM  tym  far-eevnU  small 
GenBBH  boota,  the  chief  el  wfafch  l»  Bo— rtt  lIMiliwi  (146 1, 4to), 
S8  leaves,  with  85  woodcBts,  a  boofc  off  iriilei  i»  Oetanea  diyaie. 
Some  bibliographen  believe  this  36-Kne  Bible  to  have  been 
begun,  if  not  entirely  printed, by  Gutcnbcrgdurioghispartncrship 
wn'th  Fust,  as  its  tyi)e  occurs  in  the  31-linc  Letters  of  Indulgence 
of  1454,  was  u>iil  fur  liie  2;-lif.e  Donatus  (of  1451?),  aiKl, 
finally,  when  luund  in  I'lisler's  po.sscshion  in  1461,  appears  to 
be  uld  ami  Wurn,  exeejjt  the  additional  letters  k,  w,  z  required 
for  German,  which  are  clear  and  sharp  like  the  types  used  in 
the  Bible.  Again,  others  profess  to  prove  (Dsiatako,  GulaAtr^a 
friikesU  Druckerfraxis)  that  B**  was  a  reprint  of  B". 

Gutenhagls  wodt,  vdiatever  it  may  have  been,  was  not  a 
ooouneidBi  auoccaii,  and  in  i4sx  Fu»t  liad  to  oqom  forward 
with  another  too  gidlders  to  prevent  a  wllape&  But  loaM  time 
before  November  1455  the  latter  demaiided  npajriaent  of  hk 
advances  (see  theHalmasperger  NotarialDocumeat  of  November 
6,  i455t  in  Dn:azko's  BeHrUge  sur  Cutenber^rafe,  Berlin,  1889), 
and  took  k'Kal  proceedings  against  Gutenberg.  We  do  not  know 
the  end  of  these  jjroceedings,  but  if  Gutenberg  had  prepared  any 
printing  materials  it  would  seem  that  he  was  compelled  to  yield 
u[)  the  whole  of  them  to  Fust;  that  the  latter  removed  thera  to 
his  own  house  at  .Mainz,  and  there,  with  the  assistance  of  Peter 
Schdffcr,  issued  varitms  Inxits  until  the  sack  of  the  city  in  146J 
by  Adolphus  IL  caused  a  suspension  of  printing  for  three  yean, 
to  be  resumed  again  in  1465. 

We  have  no  information  M  to  Ctitcobei|'&  activity,  and  very 
little  of  his  whereabouts,  affiar  hi*  Mpaiatioii  from  Pint.  In  a 
docnment  dated  June  ez,  1457,  lie  a|ipean  as  witness  oa  bcbalf 
of  one  of  bis  leiativeB,  wli^  ihowa  that  lie  was  then  still  at 
Mainz.  Entries  in  the  registers  of  the  St  Thomas  Church  at 
Strassbiirg  make  it  clear  that  the  annual  interest  on  the  money 
which  GutenherK  on  the  ij'h  of  N'ln  emfjer  i.mj  Is,-.-  .itmvel  had 
borrowed  from  the  chapter  of  that  church  was  regularly  paid 

till  the  titb  of  Novenber  1457,  either  by  btnaett  «r  by  hit 

■  Ulric  Zell  states.  In  theCologne  Chronldeof  1499,  that  Gutenben 
and  Fust  printed  a  Bible  in  lar^  type  like  that  used  in  missals.  It 
has  been  said  that  this  description  applies  to  the  as-line  Bible.  a«  ilt 
t  vpc  is  as  large  as  that  of  mint  niiN<al»  printed  before  ijoo,  and  that 
the  size  now  called  missal  type  (double  pica)  was  not  used  in  missals 
until  l.ite  in  the  l6th  centurj'.  This  is  nn  doubt  triU'  <il  ihi  >n>alter 
misvaN  printed  iK-fore  1500,  some  of  which  are  in  even  smaller  type 
than  the  4J-linc  Bible.  But  many  of  the  larga  folio  miMBli.  as  that 
printed  at  Mainz  by  Peter  Scbofter  in  1483,  the  Carthusian  arfMil 
printed  at  Spires  by  Peter  Drach  about  14^,  and  the  Domiidcaa 
mi'.sal  printed  by  Andrea  de  Torrcsanis  at  Venice  in  I4<>(>,  are  in  as 
l.irKe  type  as  the  36-line  Bible.  Peter  Sehoffer  'i4.\s-i5oj>  of 
Gcrnshcim,  between  .Mainz  and  Mannheim,  who  war-  a  copyist  in 
Paris  in  1449,  and  whom  Fust  called  his  «ervant  {famuitu),  Ls  »id  by 
Trithemius  to  have  discovered  an  easier  way  of  raMadtag  chaiattetfc 
whence  LamUnet  and  others  concluded  that  Scbfilf er°  uivented  the 
punch.  Schflffer  himadf,  hi  the  colophon  of  the  Psalter  of  14^7,  a 
work  which  some  suppose  to  have  been  i>laiined  and  partly  prtnted 
by  Gutenberg,  claims  only  the  mode  of  printing  rubrics  and  coloured 
e.ipit.ils. 

-*  The  Leipzig  copy  of  this  Bible  (which  formerly  belonged  to  Herr 
Klomm  of  Dmden)  has  at  the  end  the  MS.  >'ear  1^3  in  old  Arabic 
numerals.  But  eertain  ciicumstaaces connected  with  dda date  mahe 
it  look  very  aaspicioaai 
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surety,  Martin  Brechter.  But  the  payment  due  on  the  Utter 
date  appears  to  have  been  delayed,  as  an  entry  in  the  register 
of  that  year  shows  that  the  chapter  had  incurred  catpenscs  in 
taking  step*  to  have  both  Gutenberg  nad  Buedilar  nmstcd. 
This  time  the  difiiculties  seem  to  have  bwn  Rowvad,  but  on  nad 
nfter  the  nth  of  November  1458  Gutenbeif  mid  Bnehter 
icmiaed  is  defiudt.  The  da^er  mndn  vaiiiNtt  effort!,  aU 
raooided  ia  thoir  ngbtnn,  to  get  thdr  money,  but  to  Tain. 
Every  year  they  recorded  the  nrresftwitk  the  flipenses  to  which 
they  were  put  in  their  effortt  to  aireit  the  defaalten,  till  at  last 
in  1474  (six  yeans  aft«  OMcaboii'a  death)  their  aanea  an  no 
longer  mentioned. 

Meantime  Gutenberg  appears  to  have  In-cn  printinf,,  as  we 
learn  from  a  document  dated  February  .'6.  1468,  that  a  syndic 
of  Mainz,  Dr  Conrad  Ilomcry  i  who  had  formirly  been  in  the 
service  of  the  elector  Count  Diet  her  of  Yaenburg),  had  at  one 
time  supplied  him,  act  with  money,  but  with  some  formes,  types, 
tools,  implements  and  other  things  belonging  to  printing,  which 
Gutenberg  had  left  after  his  death,  and  which  had,  and  still, 
belonged  to  him  (Homery);  this  material  had  oome  into  the 
hands  of  Adolf,  the  archbtsliop  of  MUna,  id»  huded  or  iott 
it  hack  to  HooMiy,  the  latter  mdertahtag  to  me  it  hi  no  other 
town  but  M^ns,  nor  to  oeUlt  to  any  pawn  encpt  a  dtiico  of 
llalna,  even  if  a  stranger  should  offer  him  a  higher  price  for  t  he 
things.  This  material  has  never  yet  been  identified,  so  that  we 
do  not  know  what  typcf  Clutenbcrg  may  have  had  at  hi^;  i;isix_)->^al; 
they  could  harfily  h.wr  included  the  types  of  the  Catkoiuon  of 
1460,  as  is  suRf;irsic(!,  this  work  bcin^  probably  executed  by 
Hcinrieh  Bethtermiinzc  (d.  1467),  who  afterwards  removed  to 
Eltville.orperhapsby  Peter  ScholTer,  who,  at«n:t  1470,  advertises 
the  book  as  his  property  (see  K.  Burger,  Bu(hhiituiUr-Aniai,(i\). 
It  is imceitain  whether  Gutenberg  remained  in  Mainzor  remo\  cd 
to  the  neighbooring  town  of  Eltville,  where  he  may  have  been 
engaged  for  a  while  with  the  brothers  Bechtermfinze,  who 
prfaited  thefefor  some  time  with  the  typeaof  the  1460  CalMjcen. 
Ob  the  17th  of  Jannaiy  146$  ho  aceqMed  the  pnt  of  «huM 
ooBitier  from  the  archbishop  Ad(dt,  and  in  this  cmpadtynccived 
anooaOy  a  suit  of  livery  together  with  a  fixed  aUowance  of  ooni 
and  wine.  Gutenberg  seems  to  have  died  at  Mainz  at  the 
bef^nning  of  1468,  and  was,  acrordinf;  to  tradition,  buried  in 
the  I-'ranciscan  church  in  that  city  His  relaiive  Armihl  lu-lthus 
erected  a  monument  to  his  nieinory  near  his  sup[K»ied  grave, 
and  forty  years  afterwards  Ivo  Witti);  set  up  a  memorial  tablet 
at  the  legal  college  at  Mainz.  No  books  bearing  the  name  of 
Gutenberg  as  printer  arc  known,  nor  is  any  genuine  portrait 
of  him  known,  those  a]>[)eariiiK  uiKtn  medals,  statues  or  engraved 
plates  being  all  fictitious. 

In  i8qS  the  firm  of  L.  Rosenthal,  at  Munich,  acquired  a 
MissaU  fpeciak  on  paper,  irilich  Otto  Hupp,  in  two  treatises 
published  in  i8fi8  and  igoe,  aMCfts  to  have  been  pihited  bgr 
Gtttenheig  about  1450^  seven  yeacs  befim  die  1457  Pnher. 
Variflma  Gecman  bibliagnphers,  however,  think  that  it  could 
not  have  been  prtatcd  bcfoie  1480,  and,  judging  fimm  the  fee- 
similes  pablbhed  Iqr  HqpiH  tUi  date  aeema  to  be  a|ipinnimate|y 
correct. 

On  the  24th  of  June  iqoo  the  five-hundredth  anniversary  of 
Gutenberg's  birth  was  celcbrate<l  in  several  (ierman  cilics, 
notably  in  Mainz  and  Leip/.iH,  and  most  of  the  recent  UtentWe 
on  the  invention  of  printing  liatcs  from  tliat  time. 

So  we  may  note  (hat  in  jqoj  a  vellum  fragment  of  an  .Astro- 
nomical Kalcndar  was  discovered  by  the  libnrian  of  Wiesbaden, 
Dr  G. Zedler(&lV  Ulteste  Gutenbrrgfypr.  Afainz,  1002),  apparently 
printed  ia  the  36-linc  Bible  type,  and  as  the  position  of  the  sun, 
moon  and  other  planets  described  in  this  document  suits  the 
yean  1419,  1448  and  i4<S7,  he  ascribes  the  ptinttng  of  thia 
Kalendar  to  the  year  1447.  A  paper  fragment  of  a  poem  hi 
German,  entitled  Wdtgerickt,  said  to  be  printed  in  the  36-lfne 
Bible  type,  ap]>cars  to  have  come  into  the  possession  of  Hcrr 
Eduard  Reck  at  Mainz  in  1802,  ami  w  is  presi  ntcd  by  htm  in 
IQ03  to  the  Gutenberc  Museum  in  that  city.  Zeiiler  published 
a  facsimile  of  it  ir.  1  i  .)  'for  the  Ciutnth:rg  Gfsel!schaft\  with  a 
detcription,  in  which  he  places  it  before  the  1447  KaUndar, 


c.  1444-1447.  Moreover,  fragmenU  of  two  editions  of  Pflnatui 
different  from  that  of  1451  (?)  have  recently  been  found;  see 

ScbwMike  in  Cctitralhl.  fUr  Bibliotkekwesen  (1908). 

Ihc  recent  literature  ufxin  GutenbcrK'»  life  and  work  and  early 
printing  in  general  iii<  Unie^  the  following:  A.  von  dvr  Liml.-, 
GtsMchlt  und  Enliihtunn  :Stiitt(;an.  1878) ;  id  Gfichkkle  litr 
BvchdrtukrrkunsI  (Bcriin,  l««6K  J-  H.  Hcsm-Is.  Gutenberg.  Wat  ht 
the  InvenUir  oj  Pnnttng  t  (Loadoo.  1883) :  id.  HaorUm,  Ibe  BinkpUut 
of  Pntiitng,  Hoi  Mentt  (London.  1886)  :0.  Hart  wig,  Fesuchrifl  turn 
fun  fhundenjuhrigrn  Ceburlslat  von  Johann  GuUnberc{Lcii)ziB.  1900), 
whi.  Ii  in<  lutles  vari<)u^,  irf-aii.vN  liy  S  lunk  zu  Schwe:nsberg.  K. 
S<  h<irl>arh,  iSrr. ;  I'.  Si  hwi  nki  .  Vvlrr^uchungm  stir  Cfsthichlr  drs 
errten  Buchdrucks  iti.  rim  ;  A_  li..rikel,  GuUnhtrg,  srin  Leben, 

Slc  (Gtesaen,  i«97J;  ui.  CutettUtu  und  ietne  beriiAmUH  Natkteltfr 
im  trttcn  Jahrhundert  dtr  TypotrnpkU  (Fraskfort,  looo);  F. 
Schneider.  Mainz  und  ttitu  Druektr  (I900}]C.  Zcdter,  (fi((4>i(t«rt- 
Fcrschungen  (Leiixig,  1901) ;  I.  H.  Hoacls,  11*  SO<oUfd  Gulmbtri 
Ontumrnts  (London,  I910).  For  OCber  WBlItt  ea  the  Hibicct  see 
Typugraphv.  g.  H.  H.) 

OtiTERSLOH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
WestphaUa,  11  n.  S.W.  from  BklefeU  by  the  railway  to  Ooet* 
mund.  Pop.  (1905),  7375.  It  Is  a  teat  of  eilk  and  cotton  fai- 

dustries,  and  has  a  large  trade  in  Westphalian  hams  and  sausages. 
Printing,  brewing  and  distilling  arc  also  carried  on,  and  the 
town  is  famous  for  its  rye-bread  {Pumpernkkel).  Gtitersloh  has 
two  Evangelical  churches,a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  synagogue, 
a  school  and  other  educational  establishments. 

See  Eickhoff,  Getehichte  der  Stadt  und  Gemeinde  Guterslvh 
(Gutcrsloh,  li>04). 

GUTHRIE,SIR  JAMES  (1859-  ),  Scottish  painter,  and  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  so-called  Glasgow  school  of  painters,  was 
born  at  Greenock.  Though  in  liis  youth  he  was  intluem  c<l  by 
John  I'cttic  in  London,  and  subsequeuily  siudied  iu  I'aris,  his 
style,  which  is  remarkable  for  grasp  of  character,  breadth  and 
s{x>ntaneity,  is  due  to  the  lessons  taught  him  by  observation  of 
nature,  and  to  the  example  of  Crawball,  by  which  he  benefited  in 
Lincolnshire  in  the  early  'eighties  of  the  last  century.  In  his 
early  wodis,  anch  aa  *'  The  G^iy  Fiica  aie  Bundng,  for  Daylight 
is  Past  and  Gona"  (iMi),  «d  the  "  FnnendSnvioa  la  the 
Highhiide,*'  he  favound  a  thick  impa^to,  bat  with  gnnriBf 
eipeficnce  he  tiaed  hb  ooiour  with  greater  economy  and  reti- 
cence. Subsequently  he  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to 
portraiture.  Sir  James  Guthrie,  like  so  many  of  the  Glasgow 
artists,  achieved  his  first  successes  on  the  Continent,  but  soon 
found  recognition  in  his  native  country.  He  was  elected 
associate  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  in  18H.S,  and  full 
member  in  iSgj,  succeeded  Sir  Gc-orge  Rei<l  as  president  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy  in  1QO2,  and  Has  kniglued  in  1903. 
His  painting  "  Schoolmates  "  is  at  the  Ghent  Gallery.  Among 
his  most  successful  portraits  are  those  of  his  mother,  Mr  R. 
Garroway,  Major  llotchkiss,  Mrs  Fergus,  Professor  Jack,  and 
Mrs  Watson. 

ttOTHBIl,  THOMAS  (tfc9-i87j)i  Scottish  divine,  waa  boia 
at  Bnehfa,  FonfanUi^  on  the  iith  of  July  1803.  Bie  eoteied 
the  udvenity  irf  Edinbaiii^  at  the  only  age  of  twelve,  and 
contfntwd  to  attend  damet  there  fSor  more  than  ten  years.  On 

the  and  of  February  1825  the  presbytery  of  Brechin  licensed  him 
as  a  preacher  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  in 
1826  he  was  in  Paris  studying  natural  philos<;)t>hy,  chemistrj',  and 
comparative  anatomy,  lor  two  years  lie  acted  as  manager  of 
his  father's  bank,  and  in  1S30  w:cs  inducted  to  his  first  charge. 
Arbirl.-)!.  in  Forfarshire,  where  he  adopted  a  vivid  dramatic  style 
of  preaching  ad.aptcd  to  his  congregation  of  i>ea.sants,  farmers 
and  weavers.  In  1837  he  became  the  colleague  of  John  Sym  in 
the  pastorate  of  CMd  Grcyfriars,  Edinburgh,  and  at  once 
attracted  notice  as  a  great  pulpit  orator.  Towards  the  close  of 
1840  he  became  minister  of  St  John's  church,  Victoria  Street, 
Edinburgh.  He  declined  Invitationa  both  from  London  and 
ttem  India.  He  was  an  enthuetaatk  st^porter  el  the  move- 
ment uAMi  kd  to  the  DtsruptiaB  of  1843;  and  Ui  Beme  in 
thencefbrth  associated  with  the  Free  Church,  for  which  he 
collected  £116,000  from  Ji)l\'  1845  to  June  1846  to  provide 
manses  for  the  secc<ling  ministers.  In  1844  he  became  a 
t<  etotallcr.  In  1847  he  began  the  Kf  atcst  work  o;  liis  liir  by  the 
publication  of  his  first  "  Plea  for  Ragged  Schools."  This 
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pamphlet  elicited  a  beauliful  ;incl  syrri[)athctic  letter  from  Lord 
Jeffrey.  A  Ragged  School  wa-s  upcncii  on  the  Castle  Hill,  which 
h;is  been  the  parent  of  many  similar  institutions  elsewhere, 
though  Cjut)iric's  relation  to  the  iiiovtmcni  is  best  described  as 
that  of  an  apostle  rather  than  d  tuunder.  iie  insisted  on  bringing 
up  all  ihu  children  in  bis  school  as  I'rotestaiits;  and  he  thus 
made  his  schools  proselytizing  as  well  as  educational  institutions. 
This  interference  with  religious  liberty  led  to  sone  controversy; 
and  ultimately  thoae  who  differed  from  Gutbrie  founded  the 
United  InduaUial  Schod,  giving  combined  secular  ood  separate 
rellflioua  iaitiuctkm.  In  April  1847  the  degree  of  D.D.  was 
conferred  on  Guthrie  by  the  university  of  Edinburgh;  and  in 
iS;o  William  Harira  (jSoS-iSSj],  the  biographer  and  son-in-law 
of  Thomas  Chalmers,  was  inducted  as  his  colleague  in  Free  St 
John's  Church, 

In  1850  Guthrie  published  A  Fiea  ott  bekoi/ 0/  Drunkards  and 
against  Drunkenness,  which  was  followed  by  The  Gospd  in 
Eiekiel  (1855);  The  City:  its  Sins  and  Sorrows  (1857);  Christ 
and  tki  Inheritance  of  the  Saints  (1858) ;  Seedtime  and  Harvest  of 
Matted  SdMs  (i860),  coBiiatiiig  of  biB  three  Fieax  /or  Maftfid 
Stkfirit.  Thete  woriKS  Jiad  in  eiwBniWMi  eaie,  and  portioiu  of 
them  were  transhtcd  into  Ftwuh  and  Dutch .  His  advocacy  of 
temperance  bad  much  to  do  with  tecuring  the  passing  of  the 
Forttes  Mackenzie  Act,  which  secured  Sunday  closing  and 
shortened  hours  of  sole  for  Scotland.  Mr  Gladstone  specially 
quotei!  him  in  support  of  the  Light  Wines  Hiil  ii.Sdcl.  In  i86J 
he  was  iiunlerator  of  the  Free  Church  Cieneral  A&senihly ;  but  he 
seldom  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  business  of  the  church 
courts.  His  remarkable  oratorical  talents,  rich  humour,  genuine 
pathos  and  inimitable  power  of  story-telling,  enabled  him  to  do 
good  service  to  the  total  abstinence  movement.  He  was  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  In  1864,  his 
health  beinK  seriously  impaiied,  he  leaigned  public  woik  aa 
pastor  of  Free  St  Joha'a  (May  17),  althovgh  hia  noDilnal 
coiMCtioo  with  tlie  eoniNiatioa  ceased  only  with  Ua  death. 
Guthrfe  had  occaafcmally  contributed  papers  to  Good  Words, 
and,  about  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  the  ministry,  he 
became  first  editor  of  the  Sunday  Magazine,  him-iclf  contribut- 
ing several  series  of  papers  which  were  afterwards  published 
separately.  In  i86«;  he  was  presented  with  {sooo  as  a  mark  of 
appreciation  from  the  public.  His  closing  years  were  spent 
mostly  in  retirement ;  and  after  an  illness  of  several  months'  dura- 
tion he  died  at  St  Leooards-OB-ScftOD  the  a4tb«lFd»nary  1873- 

In  addition  to  the  books  mentioned  above  he  published  a  number 
of  b<H>ks  which  had  a  remarkable  circulation  in  Englandand  America, 
iHjch  .  .''pcakmf  lo  the  Heart  (l86a) ;  The  Way  to  Life  (1862) :  Mnn 
ana  'hr  i'y'.fel  The  Angel' s  Song  (1865);  The  Parables  (isidi ; 

Our  talker's  Business  {1*67);  Out  of  Harness  (1867);  Early  Piely 
iiS6»):  Studies  tt  Charueter  fitm  do  Old  Ttilamtm$  (i868-ia70): 
SHndays  Abroad  (1871). 

See  ^alpMwisMy  9  Tkomai  Cvtkrk,  1>J>„  and  Mmok,  by  his 
sons  (9  volt.,  London.  1874-1879). 

ttOTHRIB.  THOMAS  ANSTBY  (1856-  ),  known  by  the 
pseudonym  of  F.  Aostey,  English  novelist,  was  born  in  Kensing- 
ton, London,  on  the  8th  of  August  1850.  He  was  edui  ated  at 
King's  College,  London,  and  at  Trinit  v  Hall,  Catnbridgc.ind  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  18S0.  But  the  popular  success  of  his  story 
Vice-Versa  (1882)  with  its  topsy  turvy  subsiiiuiion  of  a  father 
for  his  schoolboy  son,  at  once  made  his  reputation  as  a  humorist 
of  an  original  type.  He  published  in  1883  a  serious  novel.  The 
Giant's  Robe;  but,  in  spite  of  its  excellence,  he  discovered  (and 
again  in  iSSglwith  The  Pariak)  that  it  waanotaaa  serious  novelist 
but  as  a  humorist  that  the  pubic  insistad  OB  i^arding  him.  As 
such  his  leputatiflo  was  further  confirmed  by  The  Black  Poodle 
(1884),  The  Tisited  Venus  (1885),  A  PaUmldel  (1886), and  other 
works.  He  became  an  important  member  of  tlie  stall  ol  I'liruh. 
in  which  his  "  Voces  populi  "  and  his  humuioui  paIl^dici  ui  a 
reciter's  ;tofk-|)ic(e  ('•  Burglar  Bill."  ^c,)  represent  his  best 
work.  In  iQoi  his  successful  larce  'I  ht  Men  from  Blankley's, 
based  on  a  story  wlui  h  originally  appeared  in  Punch,  was  first 
produced  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  La  London. 

OOTHRIB,  the  capital  of  Oklahoma,  U.S.A.,  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Logan  county,  extending  on  both  sides  of  Cottonwood 


creek,  and  lyinj;  one  mile  south  uf  the  Cimarron  river.  I'op, 
(i.Sgo)  5,5j;5,  ;;i^oo,i  10.006,  (igo?)  11.65..',  of  whom  2.S-1  were 
negroes.  It  is  served  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  Si  Sauia 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas,  the  Fort  Smith  &  Western,  and  the  St  Louis,  £1  Reno 
&  Western  railways.  The  city  is  situated  about  040  ft.  above 
the  sea,  in  a  piairie  region  devoted  largely  to  stock-iaiaing  and 
the  cultivation  of  Indiui  ooid,  wheat,  CDtioa  and  varioua  Iniilii 
paitiadady  peadea.  Guthrie  »  one  of  the  iMadquaitCfS  of  the 
Pcdefsl  eouns  in  the  state,  the  other  being  Hudcogee.  The 
principal  public  buildings  at  Gmhrie  are  the  state  Caj>iiol, 
the  Federal  building,  the  City  hail,  the  Carnegie  library,  the 
Methodist  hospii.'il  and  a  large  Masonic  temple.  Amonj^  the 
schools  are  .St  J>iseph's  .Academy  and  a  state  school  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  (luthrie  h.is  a  considerable  trade  with  the  surround- 
ingcountry  and  has  cotton  gins,  a  cotton  compress, and  foimdriea 
and  machine  shops;  among  its  manufactures  axe  cotton  seed 
oil,  cotton  ftoixis,  flour,  cereals,  lumber,  cigars,  bfOOOa  and 
furniture.    The  total  value  of  the  factory  pfodUCtia  I^O^  WaS 

ti>aoo,66a.  Tbe  munidpaUty  owna  and  opentcs  tlie  wster' 
works.  Tbe  city  was  founded  in  itt^,  wmb  Okbhoasa  waa 

opened  for  settlonenti  In  1890  it  waa  made  ^e  capital  of  tbe 
Territory,  and  in  1007  when  Oklahoma  was  made  a  state,  it 
became  the  state  capital. 

OUTHRUM  (Godrum)  (d.  Sqo),  king  of  East  .AiiRlia,  hist 
appears  in  the  Enpiifh  Annils  in  the  year  Sv5,  when  he  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  three  Danish  kings  who  weut  witli  the  liost 
ft)  Cambridce.  He  was  probably  engaged  in  the  campaigns  of 
the  next  three  years,  and  alter  Alfred's  victory  at  Ldingtou  in 
S78,  Guthrum  met  the  king  at  .Mler  in  Somersetshire  and  was 
baptized  there  under  the  name  of  y£thelstan.  He  stayed  there 
for  twelve  days  and  was  greatly  honoured  by  his  godfather 
Alfred.  In  890  Guthrum-i£thelatan  died:  he  is  then  spoken 
of  aa  "  ae  norfSntoa  cyning"  (probably)  "  the  Norwegian  king," 
laienlag  to  the  ultimate  origin  of  bis  family,  and  we  are  told 
that  he  was  the  first  (Scandinavian)  to  settle  East  Anglia. 
Guthrum  Is  pt  rl  ,i:  '  '  be  identifaxl  with  (jormr  (-' Guthrum) 
hinn  hcimski  or  ilki  of  the  Scandinavian  .sagas,  the  foster> 

father  of  Hor^aknutr,  the  father  of  Gorm  the  old.  HmM  iS  t 
treaty  known  as  the  peaceof  .Alfred  and  Cjuthrum. 

GUTSCHMID,  ALFRED,  Baro.n  von  (i83S-t887),  German 
historian  and  Orientalist,  was  born  on  the  1st  of  July  at  Losrh- 
witz  (Dresden).  After  holding  chairs  at  Kiel  (1866),  Konigsberg 
(1873),  and  Jena  (1876),  he  was  finally  appointed  professor 
of  history  at  'Tubingen,  where  he  died  on  the  and  of  March  1887. 
He  devoted  himself  to  tlie  atudy  of  Eastern  language  and  history 
in  its  pre-Cnck  and  Hdladstfeperiods  and  contributed  laigdy 
to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

WoKKS. — Oher  Ho  FhtfmtnU  dot  Pompeius  Tragus  (supple. 
mcntary  vol.  of  Jahrbucher  fiir  klass.  Pkii.,  1857);  Die  makedoniiche 
Anatniphf  (r,>4fv));  Beitrage  tur  Gesck.  des  atlen  Orients  (Leipzig, 
1858);  Neue  Beilrilfc  tur  (v^icfi.  rfcj  d/f.  Or.,  vol.  i..  Die  Assyriolotte 
in  DeutscUand  •  L:  ip/i;.  iSytVi ;  Dif  Olauhu'iirdigkett  der  armenischen 
Gfsck.  des  Motet  con  Jiharen  tl«77);  Untersnekungen  uber  die 
syritche  Epitome  des  eusebischen  Canones  (1886):  Unlersueh.  uber 
die  Gesck.  des  Koniereicks  Osraene  (iSSt);  Gesck.  Irons  (Alexander 
the  Great  to  the  fall  of  the  Arsacidac)  (TUbingcn,  1887).  He  wrote 
on  Persia  and  Phocnirin  in  the  9th  edition  of  the  Ency.  Brit.  A 
collection  of  minor  works  entitled  Klestif  Schripen  wa.*!  piiWI.shcd  by 
F._RUhlat  L4.'ipzip  (  iH,Si>-i,H(u.  5  vols.;,  with  comfflete  list  of  hu 
wrltinir^.  ?«w  article  liy  Ruhl  in  .■\!l(.c>nt-ine  tit-iilu>if  iiioi^raphi*t 
\\}\.  I  iqci;;, 

QinS-MllTHS.  JOHAini  CHRISTOPH  FBIBOaiCH  (t75»- 
1839),  German  teaser  and  the  prindpa)  founder  of  tbe  Gcmao 
school  system  <4  gymnastiffl,  waa  bom  at  Qnedlinbuig  on  the  $ith 

of  August  1759.  He  waseducftted  at  tbe  gymnasium  of  bis  native 

town  and  at  Halle  Uiuversit_\-;  am]  in  he  Went  to  Schi^ep- 

fenthal,  where  he  taught  geoRiaphy  and  jjymnastics.  Hii  method 
of  teaihinp  gymtiastics  '.'.as  e.xjiounded  l.iy  him  in  various 
handbooks;  and  il  ^'.as  chie:l>  tlirough  tlietn  that  gymnastics 
very  soon  came  to  occup\  such  an  iitiportrint  position  in  the 
school  system  of  Germany.  He  also  did  much  to  introduce  a 
belter  method  of  insttuction  in  geography.  He  died  on  the 
3tst  of  May  1839. 
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Hi5  principal  works  arc  GymnaHtk  Jur  dif  Jugmd  {1793);  Sp*l^ 
tur  OlHtng  und  Erkolung  df  t  Ktirpfn  und  GeisUi  jur  die  Ju([e>td 
(1796);  Turnbuch  (lai^J;  Ilandbuch  dcr  Gtogruphu-  |,l8lu};  and  a 
Bomber  of  books  constitutins  a  Bibiiothekjur  Pddatogik,  Sckvtaaen, 
vind  die  MKUitniie  pidagot^cke  LiUralur  Deulschlands.  He  also  con- 
tributed to  the  ViUstdmlttes  llandbuch  drr  neurstcn  frrfkscfenttmif, 
and  along  with  Jacobi  puuli^lH'tl  Dtuhtkes  Land  uttd  dti$ltth$l  Vum, 
the  firirt  part,  DetUsches  Land,  being  written  by  him. 

GUTTA  (Latin  for  "  drop  "),  an  architectural  term  given  to 
the  small  frusu  of  conical  or  cylindrical  form  carved  ln-low 
the  triglyph  and  under  the  regrik  of  the  cntablnturc  of  the  Doric 
Order.  Thf y  arc-  sometimes  known  .is  "trunm-ls,"  a  connplion  of 
"tree-nail,"  and  re^tnbk  the  wooden  pins  which  in  framed  timber 
work  or  in  joinery  are  employed  to  fasten  together  the  pieces 
of  wood;  these  are  supposerl  to  be  derived  from  the  original 
timber  construction  of  the  Doric  temple,  in  which  the  pins, 
driven  tlmagh  tbe  ngula,  secured  the  latter  to  the  taenia,  and, 
amn&ag  to  C  Cli^pks  and  F.  A.  Cboisy,  pMsed  threugh  the 
taenia  to  bold  the  tri|^|ypfas  la  place.  In  tlie  eaiUeat  lanmplea 
of  the  Doric  Order  at  Corinth  and  SeHnus,  the  guttae  are  com- 
Iilctcly  isolated  from  the  architrave,  and  in  Temple  C.  at  Selinus 
ihc  guttae  arc  3  or  4  in.  in  front  of  it,  as  if  to  enabk  the  pin  to 
be  driven  in  more  easily.  In  later  ex^impies  they  are  partly 
alt-ichcd  to  the  archUrave.  Simitar  guttae  are  carved  under  :he 
mutuUs  of  the  Doric  cornice,  represeiiliug  the  pins  driven 
through  the  muluics  to  secure  the  rafters,  in  the  tem[)lcs  at 
RiLssae,  Paestum  and  Sclintis,  instances  have  been  found  where 
the  guttae  had  been  carved  separately  and  sunk  into  holes  cut 
in  the  aoffit  of  the  mutules  and  the  rcgula.  Their  constant 
emphiyment  in  the  Doric  temples  auggestt  that,  although 
origiDally  dl  oonitiW!tii«  orit^.  tbey  were  anbieqiieoUy 
employed  as  deoorstive  Icttaica. 

Wntk  VnCHA,  the  name  tppKed  to  the  evaponted  milky 
fluid  or  latex  furnished  by  several  trees  chiefly  found  in  the 
islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  The  name  is  derived  from 
two  Malay  words,  gi-.'i./;  meaiting  gum,  and  ^//a  being  the  name 
of  the  inv — probably  a  Bassn: — from  whichthe  guni  was  (errone- 
ously 1  sup[x)setl  to  be  obtained. 

BoUiHtcal  Origin  and  DistriimtioH. — The  actual  tree  is  known 
to  the  Malays  as  faban,  and  the  product  as  getah  taban.  The  best 
gutta  pcrcha  of  Malaya  is  chiefly  derived  from  two  trees,  and  is 
known  as  geiaJt  laban  merok  (red)  or  gcUih  taban  suira  (silky).  The 
trees  in  question,  which  belong  to  the  natural  order  Sapotaceae, 
have  now  been  dcfinitdy  identified,  the  first  as  Dkhopsis  gulta 
(Bcntham  and  Hooker),  otherwise  Isaiumdrm  fHMa  Ofaoker)  or 
Palaquium  gutta  (Burck),andtheBec<mdasl)lfa^#iW9ifa«fiy«Mi 
(Burck).  Allied  trees  of  the  same  genus  and  of  the  same  natural 
order  yield  similar  but  usually  inferior  products.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  species  of  Fayaa  (^rtak  snnndic). 

CJutta  percha  trees  oltett  attain  a  height  of  70  to  icx3  ft.  and 
the  trunk  has  a  diameter  of  from  3  to  3  ft.  They  are  stateil  to 
be  mature  when  about  thirty  years  old.  The  leaves  of  Dichopzis, 
which  are  obovate-lanceolate,  with  a  distinct  [Mjinted  apex, 
occur  in  clusters  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  and  are  bright  green 
and  smooth  on  the  upper  surface  but  on  the  lower  surface  arc 
yellowish-brown  and  covered  with  silky  baits.  The  leaves  are 
usually  ahout  6  in.  long  and  about  9  b.  wide  at  the  centre.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  the  seeds  are  ocmtaiDed  in  an  ovoid  berry 
about  t  In.  long. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  gutta  percha  tree  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  itsimmcdiale 
neighbourhood.  It  includes  a  region  within  6  degrees  north  .ind 
south  of  the  equator  and  g3°-ii9°  longitude,  where  the  tem- 
perature ra:i>!eH  ftoni  66"  to  go'  F.  and  the  atmosjihere  is  exceed 
ingiy  moist.  The  trees  may  be  grown  from  seed.s  or  from  cuttings. 
Some  planting  has  taken  place  in  Malaya,  but  little  has  so  far 
been  done  to  accUmatize  the  plant  in  other  regions.  Recent 
information  seems  to  point  to  the  possibility  of  growing  the  tree 
in  Ceyhm  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

PnpanHmufGHim  Parafta.— The  gatta  b  furnished  by  the 
gieyish  milky  IhtM  known  as  the  latex,  which  is  cUefiysecrMed 
in  cylindrical  vesads  or  ccOt  iltvated  in  the  coitcx,  that  is, 
between  the  bark  aMl  the  wood  (or  cambium).  Lata  also 


occurs  in  the  leaves  of  the  tree  to  the  extent  of  about  g  %  of  the 
dried  leaves,  and  this  may  be  removed  from  the  powdered  leaves 
by  the  itsc  of  appropriate  solvents,  but  the  process  is  not  practic- 
able commercially.  The  latex  flows  slowly  where  an  incision  is 
made  tluotigb  the  hark,  but  not  oeaiiy  so  freely,  even  in  the 
rainy  season,  aa  the  imdiai-iubber  latex.  On  this  acenmt  the 
Malays  usually  fell  the  tree  ia  Older  to  collect  the  latex,  whidi 
is  done  by  chopping  off  the  branches  and  removing  circles  of  the 
bark,  lornung  cylindrical  channels  about  an  inch  wide  at  various 
points  about  a  loot  ajiart  down  the  tr-ar.k.  The  late.x  exutlcs  and 
fills  these  channeb,  from  which  it  is  removed  and  converted  into 
gutta  by  boiling  in  o]>en  ves.sels  over  wood  tires.  The  work  is 
usu.illy  carric'l  on  ii  the  wet  season  when  the  latex  is  more 
tiuid  and  more  abundant,  bomctinicji  when  the  latex  is  thick 
water  is  added  to  it  before  boiling. 

The  best  results  are  said  to  be  obtained  from  mature  trees 
about  thirty  years  old,  wUdl  furnish  about  »  tO  3  lb  of  gutta. 
CHder  tsees  do  not  appear  to  yield  larger  amouata  of  gutta, 
whilst  younger  trees  are  said  to  furnish  less  and  of  inferior 
quality.  The  trees  have  been  SO  eiteaalvcfy  felled  for  thegutU 
that  there  has  been  a  great  dtmlnulfon  In  the  total  number 

liuring  recent  years,  w  hich  lias  nut  been  compensated  far  fay  tbc 
new  plantation:!  which  have  been  established. 

i'scs  of  tiutiu  PerJia  —  The  Chinese  and  Ma  lays  appear  to  hive 
been  acquainted  with  the  characterist  ic  propcrtc' of  gutta  pcrcha 
of  sofieiung  in  warm  water  and  of  regaining  its  hardness  when 
cold,  but  this  plastic  property  seems  to  have  been  only  utilized 
for  ornamental  purposes,  the  constncthm  ol  walklag^tiGka  and 
of  knife  handles  and  whips,  &c. 

The  brothers  Tradcscant  brought  samples  of  the  CUriloUS 
material  to  Eniope  about  the  middle  of  the  t7th  ceatuiy.  It 
was  (hen  r^aided  aa  a  form  of  wood,  to  whfdi  the  name  of 
"  mazer  "  wood  was  given  on  account  of  its  employment  in 
making  mazers  or  goblets.  A  description  of  it  is  given  in  a  book 
pul  'i-lii  d  ' :>  J  )t:ii  Tradescanl  in  1656  entitled  Musaeum  Trades- 
cu>;itaHa>H  iir  ^  i  oU:itivn  of  Rarities  preserved  at  Simlh  Lambeth 
near  Londtin.  Many  of  the  curiOTities  collected  from  all  pjrts  of 
the  world  by  t  he  Tradescants  subsequently  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  .Vshtnolcan  .Museum  at  Oxford  which  was  opened inil&tSi 
but  the  specimen  of  "  mazer  wood  "  no  longer  exists. 

In  1843  samples  of  the  material  were  sent  to  London  by  Dr 
William  Montgomcric  of  Singapore,  and  were  exhibited  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  in  the  same  year  Dr  Jos^  d'Almeida  sent 
sampiles  to  the  Reyal  Asiatic  Sodety.  Gima  percha  was  ala» 
exhibited  at  the  Great  EdiiUtion  ol  185*. 

Dr  liontgomerie's  communication  to  the  Society  of  Arta  led 
to  many  experiments  being  made  with  the  material.  Casts  of 
medals  were  successfully  produced,  and  Sir  William  Siemens,  in 
conjunction  sulli  Werner  von  Siemens,  then  made  the  first 
experiments  with  the  material  as  an  insulating  covering  for  cable 
,fid  telegraph  wires,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  its  important 

.".pplirations  in  tills  rnnr  criow  mJ  tn  »  «mdifa»M»  wrnnmnrial 

demand  for  the  substance. 

The  value  of  gutta  percha  depends  chiefly  on  its  quality,  that 
is  its  richness  in  true  gutta  and  freedom  from  resin  and  other 
impurities  which  inteffovo  with  its  physical  characters,  and 
especially  its  insulating  power  or  inability  to  conduct  dectridty. 

The  dfef  use  of  gutta  percha  Is  now  for  electrical  puipoees. 
Other  mlitor  uses  are  in  dentistry  and  aa  a  means  of  taking 
impressions  of  medals,  &c.  It  has  also  found  application  in 
the  preparatlnt;  of  belling  for  machinery,  ,is  well  ;'.s  for  the 
conslructicn  of  the  hanjics  of  knives  and  surg.ial  inslrunicnls. 
whilst  the  inferior  qualities  are  use>l  for  waterfirouling. 

Cifinmcrciiii  Produciioti. — The  amount  oi  gutta  f)ercha  exix;rted 
through  Singapore  from  British  and  Dutch  pos.scssions  in  the 
Last  is  subject  to  considerable  fluctuation,  depending  chieily  on 
the  demand  for  cable  and  tdegmph  construction.  In  1886  the 
total  export  fnm  Singapore  was  40,4ri  cwt.,  of  which  Great 
Britain  took  3i,6M  cwt.;  in  1896  the  export  was  51,98s  Cwt. 
of  which  SQ,7SS  cwt.  came  to  Great  Britain;  while  in  1905, 
42,088  cwt.  were  eiported  (19,517  cwt.  to  Great  Britain).  It 
has  to  he  remembered  that  the  ol&dal  returns  hwfaade  not  only 
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gulta  i)crc:ha  of  various  grades  of  quality  but  also  other  inferior 
products  sold  under  the  nanu-  <>!  jrii'ta  percha,  some  uf  which  are 
rcfcm-ti  to  hflow  under  the  head  of  substitutes.  The  value  of 
gutia  punh;;  taiitiot  therefore  be  CWtectly  gauged  from  the 
value  of  the  imports.  In  the  ten  yean  1896-1906  the  beat 
quaJitie*  of  gutta  percha  fetched  from  4s.  to  about  ft.  per  lb. 
OntU  percha,  hoiwever,  is  iiaed  for  few  and  spedal  pwpoaes, 
and  there  n  no  bee  market,  the  price  being  chiefly  a  matter 
of  amngement  between  the  chief  producers  and  consumers. 

Characters  and  PnptrUtt. — Gutta  percha  appears  in  commerce  in 
the  form  of  blocks  or  cakes  of  a  dmy  greyiih  appearance,  often 
exhibiting  a  reddidi  tinge,  and  just  soft  enough  to  be  indented  by  the 
nail.  It  Is  huliject  to  considcr.ililo  adulteration,  various  materials, 
»IK  h  as  nx  o-iiiu  <iil,  liviui;  .tdilril  1  \  :  he  Malays  to  improve  its  aji|M;ar- 
ancc.  The  solid,  which  is  fibrous  in  tixturc.  hard  and  inelastic  but 
not  brittle  at  ordinary  temperature,  Nt  onci  s  fjlastie  when  immerw-d 
inhot  watcrorif  utherwiiieniiiied  loa  tem^>eruiureofaUout65''— 66"  C. 
in  the  case  of  gutta  uf  the  first  quality,  the  temperature  of  softening 
twing  dependent  on  the  quality  of  the  gutta  employed.  In  this 
concution  it  can  be  drawn  out  into  thread*,  but  is  stdl  inelastic.  On 
cooling  apain  the  j^utta  n  sumes  its  hardne<u>  without  becoming  brittle. 
In  this  n  sfHi  t  uiilM  |»  n  !>a  differs  from  india-rubber  or  caoutchouc, 
which  d'>.-s  nut  Ixxiime  [lijHti;;  and  uniike  gutta  percha  is  elastic. 
I'hui  property  of  softening  on  hi^ating  .md  solidifying  when  cooled 
again,  without  change  in  it*  original  properties,  enables  gutta  percha 
to  be  worlced  into  various  forms,  rolled  into  sheets  or  drawn  into 
ropes.  The  specific  graviiy  of  the  best  gutta  percha  lies  between 
0-96 and  I.  Gutta  percha  is  not  dissolved  by  most  liquids,  althouyh 
some  remove  reiinous  constituents;  the  best  wlvrnts  are  oil  nf 
tiirrn'Mt ine,  r<i.d  tar  oi!,  earl">n  hisiiljihide  and  rhlnrofnrm,  and  li.,ht 
petroleum  when  hot.  Gutta  percha  is  not  aficctcd  by  alkaline 
sotationa  or  Ivy  dihNa  mmIs.  aiuug  aalphBric  moA  ckaia  it  wisan 
warm,  and  mtnc  acin  effects  eomplele  ondawm. 

VVhen  exposed  toaif  and  light,  gutta  percha  rapidly  deteriorates, 
ox>'gen  being  alisoTbedi  pioducing  a  brittle  resinous  material. 

C**OTiVfi^  CcmpOTiiion. — f'hcmically,  Kutta  percha  u  not  a  single 
substami  liut  a  mixture  of  several  constituents.  As  the  projxirtions 
of  theac  constituenti)  in  the  crude  ntaicrial  arc  not  constant,  the 
properties  of  gutta  percha  are  subiect  to  variation.  For  electrical 
purposes  it  should  haves  high  insulating  powerand  dielectric  strength 
and  a  tow  inductive  capoaty;  the  possession  of  these  properties  is 
influenced  by  the  resinous  constituents  present. 

The  principal  constituent  of  the  cnjde  nuiterial  is  the  pure  gutta, 
a  hydrocarlxjn  of  the  <  rn;iirir.il  fi.rinul.i  <  .,,11],.  U  is  ihiTefore 
isomeric  with  the  hydrocarbon  of  caoutchouc  and  with  that  of  oil  of 
turpentine.    Accompanying  t^hisarcat  least  two  oxygenated  resinous 

«H«iO— which  can  be 


eoutituents — olbanc  CwHmO  and  fluavil  C«ii 
separated  from  the  pure  gutta  by  the  use  of  solvents.   Pure  gutta  is 
not  dissolved  by  etnerand  light  petroleum  in  the  cold,  whereas  the 

resinous  constituents  are  removed  by  thesi-  liquids.  The  true  gtitt.l 
cvliil'ii-.  ill  .III  i'nh.ini<  <i  iftyrcv  I  hi'  \  .dii.il)li'  properties  of  gutta 
percha,  and  the  coinmercial  value  of  the  raw  material  is  frequently 
determined  by  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  iruc  gutta  present,  the 
higher  the  proportion  of  this  the  more  valua6le  is  the  eucta  percha. 
The  falhiwuvaie  Ute  multsof  analyass  of  gutta  penia  fram  trees 
ofthaieiHin)£»s»ifa«rJNilapiwwi>-   


Gutta 
ytcT  cent. 

Resin 
per  cent , 

Dichopsis  (or  Fslaquium)  oUongifolia 
M      N          n  SVtta 

polyantha 

pustulata  . 

N!aini;avi  . 

88-8 
b2-0 

49'3 
47-8 
24-4 

IX  2 

l8o 
SO- 7 

75-6 

The  hydrocartinn  of  gutta  jXTcha,  gutta,  is  closely  related  in 
chemical  constitution  to  caoutchouc.  When  distilled  at  a  high 
temperature  both  are  resolved  too  «  mixture  of  two  simpler  hydro- 
caiMns,  isofMenc  (CtH*)  and  caontchoudne  or  dipentene  (dsHw), 
and  the  latMr  by  further  heating  can  be  resolved  into  iaoprene,  a 
hydrocarfMm  of  known  constitution  which  has  been  praduoed 
qrnthetically  and  spontaneously  reverts  to  caoutchouc.  The  precise 
icbtionshi])  of  isoprene  to  gutta  has  not  Ikh  h  a-i:  cnaincii,  but 
recently  Harries  has  further  elucidated  the  eonnexiim  fx  twcen  gutta 
and  caoutchouc  by  showing  that  under  the  action  of  ozone  both 
break  up  into  lae\-ulinic  aldehvde  and  hydrogen  peroxide,  but  difTer 
in  the  proportions  of  these  products  they  furnish.  The  two  materials 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  very  closely  related  in  chemical 
constitution.  Like  caoutchottc,  gutta  percha  isable  to'combine  with 
sul[>hiir,   lid  thb  vnlcanised  product  has  found  seoie  eomaiercuil 

applications. 

ilanufiu  ture  of  Cuita  Percha. — .Among  the  cariicst  patents  taken 
out  for  the  manufacture  of  gutta  percha  *rerc  those  of  Charles 
Hancock,  the  first  of  which  is  dateil  1843. 

Before  facing  used  for  technical  purposes  the  raw  gutta  percha  is 
denned  by  machhiery  whUst  ia  the  plastic  state.  The  chopped  or 


sliced  material  is  washed  by  mechanical  means  in  hot  water  and 
forced  through  wdatm  or  itwyiaroljwa  wire  faimaaowmiwodiit. 
1 1  is  then  kneaded  or  "  masticBteu  bv  macfiinery  to  remove  the 
enclosed  water,  and  is  finally  transferred  whilst  still  hot  and  plastic 
to  the  rolling-machine,  from  which  it  emerges  in  sheets  of  diflerent 
(hirlcnewi.  Sometimes  chemical  treatment  of  the  crude  gutta  ncfcha 
is  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  uf  removing  the  rer^inuus  constttueua 
by  the  action  of  alkaline  solutions  or  of  light  petroleum. 

ShMUUU  fat  GMM  Fmcha. — For  some  purposes  natural  and 
artilichi  sobmtutea  for  gutta  percha  have  been  employed.  The 
similar  products  furnished  by  other  plants  than  those  which  yicM 
gutta  percha  arc  among  the  more  important  of  the  natural  substitutes, 
of  which  the  niatfri.il  known  as  "  lial.ita  "  nr  "  Surinam  Rutta 
1  .in  li.i,"  i-.  ■  he  ni<i-,t  v.iliiable.  This  is  dLxivcd  fnmi  a  trr<  .  .',/if?i  un-ps 
hulala  (bullet  tree),  belonging  to  the  siame  natural  order  as  gutta 
percha  trees,  viz.  Sapotaoeae.  It  is  a  large  tree,  growing  to  a  height 
of  80  to  too  ft.  or  mote,  whkh  occurs  in  the  West  Indies,  in  South 
America,  and  is  especially  abundant  in  Dutch  and  British  Guiana. 
The  latex  which  furnishes  balata  is  secreted  in  the  cortex  between  the 
bark  and  woixl  of  the  tree.  As  the  Uitex  flows  freely  the  trees  are 
tapped  by  making  incisions  in  the  siime  i  i'-liiijn  as  in  india-rubticr 
trees,  and  the  Ixilata  is  obtained  by  cvaix.ratinR  the  milky  fluid. 
Crude  balata  varies  in  composition.  It  usuall)  c<iiii;iins  nearly  i-qual 
proportions  of  resin  and  true  gulta.  The  latter  appears  to  be 
identical  with  the  chief  eoostituent  of  gutta  percha.  The  pRKWCtka 
of  balata  correspond  with  its  imposition,  and  it  may  thewson  he 
cLxssed  as  an  inferior  gutta  jx-rcha.  Balata  fetches  from  is.  6d.  to 
2s,  8d.  per  lb. 

.\monK  the  inferior  substitutes  for  gutta  {xrcha  may  be  mentioned 
the  eva|H)rati'd  latices  derived  from  Bttiyrospcrmum  Farkii  (sht-a- 
butter  tree  of  West  Africa  or  karite  of  the  Sudan),  Caiolropis  tiganUa 
(.Vladar  tree  of  India),  and  Dym  cottutata  of  Maiaya  and  Borneo, 
wfiich  furnishes  the  material  known  as  "  Pontianac."  AQ  tbCM 
contain  a  small  amount  of  gutt.i-like  material  associated  with  large 
quantiiie*  of  resinous  and  other  constituents.  They  fetch  Oidy  a 
few  pence  per  lb,  and  are  utilized  for  waterptoofing  purposes. 

Various  artificial  sulmilutes  for  gutta  percha  have  been  invented 
chiefly  for  use  as  insulating  materials.  These  often  consist  of 
mixtures  of  bitumen  with  linseed  and  other  oils,  resins,  in  some 
cases  incorporated  with  inferior  grades  of  gutta  peieha. 

For  further  information  respecting  gutta  percha,  and  for  figures  of 
the  trees,  the  following  srorks  may  be  consulted:  JumcUc,  La 
Planus  i  caemlcluue  H  A  gnlfa  (Paris.  Challamel,  1903);  Obach, 
"  Cantor  Lectum  on  Gutta  Feidia.'*  Jattnul  tf  the  Sodciy  of  .irtt, 
1898.  (W.  R.  D.) 

GUTTER  (0.  Fr.  goutiere,  mod.  goultikre,  from  Lat.  guUa, 
drop),  in  architecture,  a  hori/uutal  (  h.inm  l  or  trough  contrived 
to  carry  away  the  water  from  a  llal  or  .sloping  roof  lo  its  discharge 
down  a  vcr;ir.il  [ii[ic  or  through  a  sfxjui  or  gargoyle;  more 
specifically,  but  iooscly,  the  similar  channel  at  the  side  of  a 
street,  below  the  pavement.  In  Greek  and  Roman  temples  the 
cymatium  of  the  cornice  was  the  gutter,  and  the  water  was 
discharged  through  the  mouths  of  liona,  whose  beads  were 
carved  on  the  .same.  Sometimes  the  cymatium  was  B4t  Ctnied 
along  the  flanks  of  a  temple,  In  whkh  case  the  lain  fdl  off  the 
lower  edge  of  the  roof  tilea.  In  medieval  track  the  BHlter  rated 
partly  on  the  top  of  the  fuU  and  partly  00  onrbd  taUta,  and  the 
water  was  discharged  through  gargoyies.  Sometimes,  however, 
a  ijarapet  or  pierced  balustrade  was  carried  on  the  corbel  table 
L-tjijlusi'ii;  die  gutter.  In  huiMiii^;^  oi  .1  more  ordinary  cla&i  the 
parapet  is  only  a  continuation  ol  the  wall  below,  and  the  gutter 
is  set  back  and  carried  in  a  trough  resting  on  the  lower  end  of  the 
roof  timbers.  The  safest  course  is  to  have  an  eaves  gutter 
which  projects  more  or  less  in  front  of  the  wall  and  is  secured  to 
and  carried  by  the  rafters  ol  the  roof.  In  Rcnaissanrc  archi- 
tecture generally  the  pierced  balustrade  of  the  Gothic  an<'.  i  ransi- 
tion  work  was  replaced  by  a  balustrade  with  vertical  balusteit. 
In  France  a  compromise  was  effected,  whereby  fautoad  «f  the 
horiaontal  ooping  of  the  oidiBaiy  balvttmdie  a  ikJ^  camd 
crestins  was  employed,  of  wfaidi  the  em^ett  tsmpb  b  In 
the  fii^t  court  of  the  Louvre  by  Pierre  Leacot.  This  exists 
throughout  the  French  Renaissance,  and  it  is  one  of  its  chief 
characteristic  features. 

GUTZKOW.  KARL  FERDINAND  (1^11-1,^78),  German  novelist 
and  dramatist,  was  born  on  the  17th  of  March  iSii  at  Berlin, 
where  his  father  held  a  clerkship  in  the  war  otTice.  After  leaving 
school  he  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  the  tuiverstty  of 
his  native  town,  and  while  still  a  student,  began  his  literary 
career  by  the  publication  in  1831  of  a  periodical  entitled  Fonm 
dot JtwtuUUwatiir.  Tbiabrouihthlatothenoticeoi  WpUjiaof 
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Mensel,  who  invited  him  to  Stuttgart  to  assist  in  the  editorship 
of  the  Ulcratwblau,  At  Uie  same  time  he  oontinoed  fais  uni- 
vetsity  studies  Mt  Jew,  Hdddberg  and  Munich.  In  1833  he 
pnMhhed  nonymmuiy  at  Hambaig  Bri4»  aHMt  Nmnm  m 
mm  SMn,'  bmI  to.  1833  appeucd  at  Stattgnt  M^»4Smm, 
GesMdOe  emu  GtUes,  a  fantastic  and  satirical  romance.  In 
1835  he  went  to  Frsokfort,  where  he  founded  the  Deutsche 
Rsoue.  In  the  same  year  appeared  Wally.  di'-  Z-xntlrrin,  from 
ihe  publication  of  which  may  l>c  said  to  date  t  he  schtxil  of  writers 
who,  from  their  oppo^itinn  to  the  literary,  social  and  religious 
traditions  of  romanticism,  received  the  name  of  "  Young 
Germany."  The  work  was  directed  specially  against  the 
institution  of  marriage  and  the  belief  in  revelation;  and  what- 
ever interett  it  might  have  attracted  from  its  own  merits  was 
aahumd  farf  tlte  action  of  the  German  federal  diet,  which 
ctBdenilMd  Olltdunr  to  three  bmbUm'  iaptiaonment,  decreed 
tbe  wppienfaB  of  all  ke  bad  written  or  Bright  yet  enite,  and 
proUUted  Un  fram  ewifrMwg  the  fimctioDS  of  editor  within 
the  German  confederation.  During  hia  term  of  imprisonment 
at  Mannheim,  Gutzlum  employed  himself  in  the  composition 
of  his  treatise  Zur  Pkilosophic  dtr  Cf'^hirhu  i;iS^6).  On 
obtaining  his  freedom  he  returned  to  Frankfort,  whcn<:c  he 
went  in  18*7  to  Hamburg.  Here  he  inaugurated  a  new  epoch 
of  his  literary  activity  by  bringing  out  his  tragedy  Richard 
Savage  (iSjq),  which  immediately  made  the  round  of  all  the 
German  theatres.  Of  his  numerous  other  plays  the  majority 
are  now  neglected;  but  a  few  have  obtained  an  established 
place  in  the  iqsertoiy  of  the  German  theatre-^ipecislly  the 
eomediee  X^midSdnmt  {iti^iDn  Urmin  TatUfSt{i&Al), 
Dtr  KSnigthutHma  (1849)  and  the  bbak  vene  tiaiedjr,  Urid 
itMAi  (1847).  In  1847  Guttkow  went  to  Dnaden,  where  he 
succeeded  Tieck  as  literary  adviser  to  the  court  theatre.  Mean- 
while he  had  not  neglected  the  novel.  Serapkine  (1838)  was 
followed  by  Biascdmv  und  sane  Sdkne,  a  satire  on  the  educational 
theories  of  the  lime.  Between  1850  and  185^  appeared  Die 
Killer  ■.<,'m  (,(  ij,/c,  •.^lllLh  ii'.ay  be  regarded  at,  f-huiiiii;  puint 
for  tiie  modeni  German  s<xial  novel.  Der  Zauitrtr  von  Rom  is 
a  powerful  study  of  Roman  Catholic  life  in  southern  Germany. 
The  success  of  Dit  Ritttr  mm  Geiste  suggested  to  Gutzkow  the 
establishment  of  a  journal  on  the  model  of  Dickcn's  Household 
Words,  entitled  UiOtriuUmmtm  am  UusUekeH  Herd,  which  first 
anMaiadiaxSs«ttidwaaooatitand  till  1863.  In  1864  he  had  an 
epileptic  fit,  and  hit  pcodtictioitt  show  henceforth  decided  traces 
of  MHng  po««a.  To  this  period  b^ng  tbe  hiMorical  novaii 
HekmsdmutgOM  (t868)  and  Fritz  EUrodI  (iSyi),  LebetubUder 
(1870-1873),  consisting  of  autobiographic  sketches,  and  DU 
Sahne  Prstiilirzzis  (1870),  the  plot  of  which  is  founded  on  the 
story  of  Kaspar  Hauscr.  On  account  of  a  return  of  his  ner\'ous 
malady,  (iutzkow  in  1873  made  a  journey  to  Italy,  ami  his 
retur'i  took  up  his  residence  in  the  country  near  ileidcllx;rg, 
whrrue  he  removed  to  Frankfort-on-Main,  dying  there  on  the 
16th  of  December  1878.  With  tbe  exception  of  one  or  two  of  his 
WWMdiei,  Gutzkow's  writings  have  fallen  into  neglect.  But  he 
exerted  a  powerful  inflocaoeoQ  theopinione  of  modem  Gennany ; 
and  his  works  will  ahvmys  be  of  interat  as  the  mirror  in  which 
the  intellectual  and  social  struggles  of  his  time  an-  best  reflected. 

An  edition  of  Gutzkow's  collected  works  appeared  at  Jena  (1873- 
1*76*  new  ed.*  1879).  E.  Wolff  has  published  critical  edition*  of 
GntrioMr's  JMiimnMnm  (1893)  and  WaUy  dit  Zwti/Unn  (190^). 

His  more  important  novels  havit  Ix'en  fre(|Uently  reprintc<l.  For 
tjiitzkdw's  life  his  varid  ^!ii(iitiiot;raphical  writing-  --ii!  h  a» 
Aus  lirr  Knahfnzfit  (1852),  Rsi.  khluke  auf  mein  Leben  i.l'^-t,),  SiC. 
Fw  an  I'siiiiiatf  <il  his  life  and  work  J,  Pr<»-)>.i,  Pas  juiifie  Dtulitit- 
land  I  iK^ji:  also  H.  H.  Houbeii,  Stutlien  ubrr  die  Dramen  Gulz-kirus 
(l8i>H)  and  Gmzkow- l-'unde  (1901). 

QUtZLAFP.  KARL  PRIEORICH  AUGUST  (1S03-1851), 
German  missionary  to  China,  was  born  at  Pyritz  in  Pomerania 
on  the  ath  of  July  iSas-  When  atiU  apprenticed  to  a  aaddler 
in  Stettin,  he  Bide  known  hb  i^irionniy  faidlnatlawt  to  the 
hing  of  Pnuiia,  through  whom  lie  wnxt  to  the  PldacogiBn  at 
Balle,  and  afterwards  to  die  miauon  institute  of  Jbdke  in  Berlin. 
In  l8a6,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Netherlands  Missionary 
Society,  he  went  to  Java,  where  he  was  able  to  learn  Chinese. 


LeavinsthoaodB^lft  1838,  he  went  to  Singapore,  and  in  August 
of  the  same  year  removed  to  Bangkok,  where  he  tianalaied  the 
Bible  into  Siamese.  In  tSsg  ho  aanicd  an  EagUsh  hM^y,  who 
aided  him  m  the  preparation  d  a  dictionary  of  CoGhfe  Chinese, 
bat  she  died  in  August  1831  before  Its  completioD.  Shortly 
after  her  death  he  saile<i  to  Macao  in  China,  where,  and  subse- 
quently at  Hong  Kong,  he  worked  at  a  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  Chinese,  published  a  Chinese  monthly  magazine,  and  wrote 
in  Chinese  vaiious  books  on  subjects  of  useful  knowledge.  In 
iSj.}  he  published  at  London  a  Journal  0/  Three  \'oyu^r.s  along 
the  Coast  oj  China  in  1831,  1832  and  tSjj.  He  was  apfxiinied 
in  iSj5  joint  Chinese  secretary  to  the  English  commission,  and 
during  the  opium  war  of  1840-43  and  the  negotiations  connected 
with  the  peace  that  followed  he  rendered  valuable  service  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  country  and  people.  Tbe  Chinese  author- 
ities refusing  to  permit  foreignm  to  peiMtrMe  bito  the  inteikir, 
GiUriafl  in  1844  founded  an  Institute  for  training  native  mis- 
sionaries, which  was  so  snccessfid  tliat  during  the  first  four  yean 
as  many  as  forty«ight  Chinese  were  sent  out  from  it  to  work 
among  thebr  {eUow-countrymen.  He  died  at  Hong  Kong  on 
the  Qth  of  August  1851, 

Gtiizlaff  also  wrote  A  Sketch  of  Chinese  History,  Ancient  and 
Modern  (London,  lS34)>  and  a  similar  work  published  in  German  at 
Stuttgart  in  1847;  china  Opened  (1838);  and  the  Lije  of  Taow- 
KvMng  (i8<i;  German  edition  publiaiied  at  Leiudg  in  1853).  A 
complete cousctioBoihisCbimsi  oriliiigsiscoatalnedlnthelibraiy 
at  Munich. 

OUY  OP  WARWICK.  EngUsh  hero  of  romance.  Gny,  son  tt 
Siward  or  Seguard  of  Wallingford,  by  his  proweia  in  foreign 
wars  wins  in  marriage  F£lice  (the  Phyllis  of  the  weD-known 
baUad),  daughter  and  hsiieis  el  Roolt,  earl  of  Warwick.  Soon 
after  lito  marriage  be  is  seised  with  temoEse  for  tlie  violeBce  of 
his  pest  life,  and,  by  way  of  penance,  leaves  his  wife  and  fortune 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  After  years  of  absence 
he  returns  in  time  to  deliver  Winchester  for  King  .-Flhelslan 
from  the  invading  northern  kings,  Anclaph  (.Vnlaf  or  Olai)  and 
Gouelaph,  by  slaying  in  single  fight  their  champion  the  giant 
Colbrand.  Local  tradition  fixes  the  duel  at  Hyde  Mead  near 
Winchester.  Making  his  way  to  Warwick  he  becomes  one  of  his 
wife's  bedesmen,  and  presently  retires  to  a  hermitage  in  Aidcn, 
only  revealing  his  identity  at  tbe  approach  of  death.  Tho 
vemoos  of  the  Middle  English  romance  of  Guy  which  we  potsess 
are  adaptations  from  the  French,  and  are  cast  in  the  form  of  a 
nrnm  d^attnlwtt,  opening  with  a  long  recital  of  Guy's  wan  in 
Lombardy,  Germany  and  Constantinople,  and  cnbc&iied  with 
fights  with  dragons  and  surprising  feats  of  arms.  The  kemd 
of  the  tradition  evidently  lies  in  the  fight  with  Colbrand,  which 
represents,  or  .it  least  is  symbolic' of  an  historical  fact.  The 
religious  side  of  the  legend  finds  par,^llels  in  the  stories  of  St 
Eustacliius  and  St  Alexius,'  and  makes  it  probable  that  the 
Guy-legend,  as  we  have  it.  has  passed  through  monastic  hands. 
Tradition  seems  to  be  at  fault  in  [lutling  Guy's  adventures 
under  i^thelstan.  The  Anlaf  of  the  story  is  probably  Olaf 
Tryggvason,  who,  with  Sweyn  of  Denmark,  harried  the  southern 
counties  of  England  in  993  and  pitched  his  winter  (jnarteis  in 
Southampton.  Winchester  was  saved,  however,  not  by  the 
valotir  of  an  Engltih  champion,  but  by  the  p^raMBt  of  money. 
This  Olaf  was  not  unnaturally  confused  with  Anlaf  Cuaran  or 
Havdok  (q.v.). 

The  name  Guy  fperhi.ps  a  Norman  form  of  A.  S.  t«/f  =  war) 
may  be  fairly  ronntrted  with  the  family  of  Winod.  hjrd  of 
Wallingford  under  Fdward  the  Confes-sor,  and  a  l  iliria.  who 
belongs  to  the  12th  century  and  was  perhaps  the  .\i  r;:i  .1;  ;  j;t'.  i- 
palroness,  occurs  in  the  pedigree  of  the  Ardens,  descended  from 
Thurkill  of  WarNvick  and  his  son  Siward.  Guy's  ClifTe,  near 
Warwick,  where  in  the  14th  century  Richard  de  Beauchamp,  earl 
of  Warwick,  erected  a  cliantry ,  with  a  statue  of  the  hero,  docs  not 
correspond  with  the  site  of  the  lit  rrr.itagc  as  described  in  the 

'Some  writers  have  suppo.sui  jh.ii  the  fight  with  Colbrand 
s\  i]jlKi1i;!os  the  victory  of  Bninanburh.  Anclaph  and  Conelaph 
W'>'.:i':l  tiu'ii  rcprestmt  the  courios  Aalsf  Sihtricson  snd  AnUf 

G'ldfreyson  (sj^e  Havelok). 

'  See  the  English  legends  in  C.  HorStnann,  ^Jlni||facft«  JbgPlldim 
NcucFolge  (Heilbroon,  1881). 
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romance  The  bulk  of  the  legend  is  obviously  fiction,  even 
though  it  may  be  vaguely  connected  with  the  family  history  of 
the  Ardeos  and  the  Wallingford  family,  but  it  was  accepted  as 
authentic  fact  in  the  cfaronicle  of  Pierre  de  Langtoft  (Peter  of 
Langtof  i)  writteo  M  tbeend  of  the  I3tb  century.  The  adventures 
of  Reynbrnn,  sod  of  Guy»  sad  Us  tutor  Umud  of  Arden,  wlio 
bad  alw  edncateil  Quf,  have  mnch  in  oohubob  with  hbfather% 
hittaf)r,aad  iomaaiiitcqiolatienaBiiiettaicatieatedaaaiqiaiate 
DHiMiiice.  Hiere  fa  a  certain  anmenonbetiraeDGny  and  CouDt 
Guido  of  Tours  ((1.  800),  and  Alcuin's  advice  to  the  count  is 
transferred  to  the  English  hero  in  the  Sfecttlum  Gy  of  Warewyke 
(r.  i.w?).  edited  for  the  Early  Bniliih  Text  Sodely  hgr  O.  L. 
Morrili,  i8<>8. 

The  French  romancL-  (Brit.  Mus.  Harl.  MS.  3775)  h.is  not  lMi>n 
printed,  but  is  dcscritwd  by  £^niile  Lii(r6  in  Hist.  int.  dt  la  Frame 
(udi.,  ft4l-85t,  1851).  A  French  prose  version  was  printed  in 
Paris.  1^3$,  and  subsequently  (see  G.  Brunet,  Manud  au  libraire. 
s.  r.  "  Ouy  de  Warvich  ") ;  the  EnKlish  metrical  romance  exists  in 
four  versions,  dating  from  the  early  14th  century;  the  text  was 
clitfii  hy  J-  Ziipitza  (1875 -1876)  for  the  E.E.T.S.  from  Cambridye 
l  iiiVLrsiiy  Lib.  F'apcr  MS.  Kf.  3,  38,  and  (3  pts. 

extra  sn'ries.  Nos.  42,  49.  59).  from  the  Auchinlcck  and  Caiua  College 
MSS.  The  prifiuiariu'  of  the  (egend  u  shown  by  the  numerous 
veriiona  in  English :  Guy  of  Warteiek.  transhted  fr>>m  the  Latin  of 
Girardus  Cornubiensis  (fl.  1350)  into  English  verse  by  John  I.ydgate 
between  1442  and  1468:  Cay  i>f  Wanfitk,  a  prx'iii  {written  in  1617 
and  lir("n^~il,  liut  not  printrrii  by  John  I^ine,  the  MS.  of  ulii(  h  fUrit. 
Mtts..l  nTir.iin--  a  -Jinnil  dv  Jiihii  Milton,  '.iihcr  of  tin-  pent;  7'he 
Famous  Hisliinepf  Guy,  Eur!  iij\Viir\vt(k\c.i(i(y;j,hy  Samuel  Rowlands: 
The  Bi.:k,'  i\j  the  Moste  Vktcrwus  Prince  Guy  of  Waruiicke  (William 
Copland,  no  date) ;  other  editions  by  J.  Cawoud  and  C.  Bates;  chap- 
h<ti)Vf.  and  ballads  of  the  17th  and  Illth  centuries:  The  Tragicai 
llistorTi,  Admirable  Auhievements  and  Curioui  Events  of  Guy.  Earl  of 
Warwuk,  a  fraRcdy  (l()6l)  which  mav  possibly  be  identical  with  a 
play  on  the  .tubject  written  by  John  f>ayand  'Phoinas  Dekker,  and 
entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  on  the  I5tli  of  Januar>-  1618/19; 
three  verse  fragment.-i  are  printed  by  Hales  and  Furnivall  in  their 
edition  of  the  Percy  Fuiio  MS.  voi.  ii. ;  an  early  French  MS.  is 
deKfibed  by  J.  A.  Htrbcrt  (A»  Bmh  MS.  ^  M  4$  Wmrmdt, 
Laodon.  1905). 

Sec  also  M.  We>Tauch  Die  miUdtmri.  FassvHffn  der  Sage  ton  Guy 
1  pt'*..  Brexlau,  18^  and  1901);  J.  Zupitza  in  Stitunnsber.  d.  Phil.- 

isl.  Kl.  d.  krl.  Ahid.  d.  Wxsi.  (vol.  Ixxiv.,  Vienna,  1874).  and  Zur 
Lilrraturi^eschuhle  des  Guy  i-on  ll'arutck  (\'ii-nn.i,  1S73);  .1  liMriu-iJ 
discussion  of  the  whole  subject  by  H.  L.  Ward,  Catalogue  of 
Romances  (i,  471-501,  I8«3);  and  an  article  by  &  i<.  Lee  m  the 
Dictionary  of  Sational  Biography, 

GUY.  THOMAS  (1644-1724).  founder  of  Guy's  Hospital, 
London,  was  the  son  of  a  lighterman  .ind  coal-dcalcr  at  South- 
wark.  After  ser\'ing  an  apprenticeship  of  tight  years  with  a 
bookseller,  he  in  1668  began  busines-s  on  his  own  account.  He 
dealt  largely  in  Bibles,  which  hat)  for  many  years  been  poorly 
and  incorrect^  pdnted  in  England.  These  he  at  fiial  imported 
from  Holiaodi  but  subaequently  obtained  from  the  nnlvcrBity 
of  Oifoid  the  prfvHeie  of  printing.  Tbua,andbyaneittren«iy 
thrifty  mode  of  Hfe,  and  more  particularly  by  iavettacnt  in 
government  securities,  the  subscription  of  these  into  the  South 
Sea  Company,  atid  the  subsequent  sale  of  his  stock  in  1710, 
he  became  m.a.ster  of  an  immcnst-  fortune.  Ho  died  unmarried 
on  the  17th  of  December  17.'4.  In  1707  he  built  three  wards 
of  Si  Thoma.s's  Hospital,  which  inslituiion  he  otherwise  subse- 
quently benefited;  and  at  a  cost  of  £iS,793.  i6s.  he  erected 
Guy's  Hospital,  leaving  for  its  endowment  £219,409;  he  also 
endowed  Christ's  Hospital  with  £400  a  year,  and  in  1678  endowed 
almshouses  at  Tamworth,  his  mother's  birthplace,  which  was 
tepceaentcd  by  him  in  parliament  from  1695  to  1707.  The 
ic^ue  of  his  estate,  which  weot  to  dittant  cdatlves,  anounted 
to  about  £80,000. 

See  A  True  Copy  of  the  Last  WUt  entf  Testament  tf  Thomas  Guy,  Bs^. 
(London,  17J5};  J.  Ni^irrhMm  k.  A  Nrw  Ilisl.  of  London,  blc  iii. 
ch.  i.  p.  684  (1773):  .N:cli<il-.  Literarv  Anecdotei,  iii.  599  (1812); 
(  h.irles  KniKht,  Shadows  of  the  OU  BookteiUrt,  pp.  %-33  (1865): 
aivi  A  hu'itaphical  HiMery  if  Gu/s  Bnpilal,  by  S.  wUJces  and  G. 

T.  Uettany  (1892). 

OUYON.  JEAHNB  MARIB  BOUVHR  DB  LA  HO'TOB 
(1648-1717)1  French  quietist  writer,  was  bom  at  Montargis. 
wliere  her  family  wet*  persons  of  consequence,  on  the  13th  of 
Apifl  tA4S.  If  her  somewhat  hysterical  autobiiBpaphy  may  be 
trusted  rim  wis  much  neglected  in  her  youth;  most  of  her  time 


was  spent  as  a  boarder  in  various  convent  schools.  Here  she 
went  through  all  the  religious  experiences  common  to  ncuioiic 
young  women;  these  were  turned  in  a  definitely  mystical 
direction  by  the  duchesse  de  B^thime,  daughter  of  the  disgraced 
minister,  Fouquet,  who  spent  some  years  ut  Mouiargb  after  her 
father'aialL  In  iMiJeanae  Marie waamarried  toarich  invalid 
of  the  name  of  CSiqraB,  maay  yean  her  senior.  Twdve  yeaia 
later  be  died,  Jetviig  Us  widow  with  three  small  children  and 
a  coosfdemble  iottaat,  AO  through  her  unhappy  married  life 
the  mystical  attraction  had  grown  steadily  in  violence;  it 
now  attached  itself  to  a  certain  Father  Laromlvc,  a  Harnabiie 
monk  of  weak  rhararter  and  un.stablc  intcHect.  In  16S1  ahe 
left  her  family  and  joined  him;  for  five  years  the  two  rambled 
about  together  in  Savoy  and  the  somh-cxst  of  France,  spreading 
their  mystical  ideas.  At  last  they  excited  the  suspicion  of  the 
authorities;  in  1686  Lacombe  was  recalled  to  Paris,  put  under 
surveillance,  and  finally  sent  to  the  Bastille  in  the  autumn  of 
1687.  He  was  presently  transferred  to  the  castle  of  LourdM^ 
where  he  developed  softeniug  of  the  brain  and  died  in  1715. 
Mcanwldle  Madame  Guyoa  had  been  ancated  In  Janoaiy  f6B8» 
and  been  shot  up  in  a  coonreot  as  a  suspected  betetic.  Theuoe 
she  waa  ddivered  in  the  foUowing  year  by  her  old  friend,  the 
duchesse  de  Bflhunc,  who  had  returned  from  exile  to  become  a 
power  in  the  devout  rourt-circlc  presided  over  by  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  liefi  in- ].;in^;  Madame  ( iuyon  herself  w.is  intruiiuced 
into  this  pious  a.sse.niilagc.  Its  mcmlHrrs  were  far  from  critical; 
they  were  intensely  interested  in  religion;  and  even  Madame 
Guyon's  bitterest  critics  bear  witness  to  her  charm  of  manner, 
her  imposing  appearance^  and  the  ftuce  and  eloquence  with 
which  she  explaiiiiBd  her  mystical  ideas.  So  much  was 
de  Maintenon  impressed,  that  she  often  invited  Mf^"*"*  Guyoa 
to  give  lectures  at  her  adKnl  of  St  Cyr.  But  by  far  the 
greatest  of  her  conquesta  wia  FCnehn,  now  a  riring  young 
director  of  oimscienGea,  uudi  la  favour  with  aristocratic  ladies. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  formalism  of  average  Catholic  piety,  he 
was  already  thin'^iin;:  i>nt  .1  nr.s'icil  iheorv  01  his  own.  and 
between  iOHq  and  !0<):i  they  corresponded  rejjularly.  But  as 
soon  as  ugly  reports  about  I.arombc  began  to  spread,  he  broke 
otf  all  connexion  with  her.  Meanwhile  the  reports  had  reached 
the  prudent  ears  of  Madame  dc  Maintenon.  In  .May  1603  she 
asked  Madame  Guyun  to  go  no  more  to  St  Cyr.  In  the  hope  of 
clearing  her  orthodoxy,  Madame  Guyon  appealed  to  Bossuet, 
who  decided  that  her  books  contained  "  mud)  that  WU*  intoler- 
able, alike  in  form  and  matter."  To  this  judgment  Madame 
Guyon  submitted,  promised  to  "  dog  marine  no  more,"  and 
disappeared  into  the  country  (1693).  In  the  nett  year  she  again 
petitioned  for  an  inquiry,  and  was  eventuaUy  sent,  half  aa  a 
prisoner,  half  as  a  penitent,  to  Bossuet's  cathedral  town  of 
Meaux.  Here  she  spent  the  lirst  half  of  1605;  '"'t  the  summer 
she  escaped  without  his  leave,  bearing  witii  her  a  certificate  of 
orthodoxy  signed  by  him.  Bossuet  regarded  this  flight  as  a 
gross  act  of  disobedience;  in  the  winter  Madame  (iuyon  was 
arrested  and  shut  up  in  the  Bastille.  There  she  remained  till 
1703.  In  that  year  she  was  liberated,  on  condition  she  went  10 
live  on  her  son's  estate  near  Blois,  under  the  eye  of  a  stern  bishop. 
Here  the  rest  of  her  life  was  spent  in  charitable  and  pious 
cxerdsct;  she  died  on  the  9th  of  June  1717.  During  these 
latter  yean  her  retxcnt  at  Blois  became  a  legufau  place  of 
pilgriawge  for  adnbera,  foreign  quite  aa  oftoi  aa  Freodi. 
Indeed,  she  is  one  of  the  many  prophetesses  whose  fame  has 
stood  highest  out  of  their  own  country.  French  critics  of  all 
schools  o!  ihouRhl  ha\e  generally  ri  iki)m-il  her  an  hysterical 
degenerate;  in  England  and  Germany  she  has  as  often  roused 
enthuaiaatic  admintion. 

AVTHORITIBS.— Fir  de  Madame  Guyon,  tcnk  far  dtr-MAm 
(realty  a  compilation  made  from  various  fragments)  (3  vols..  fViris, 
1791).  There  is  a  lile  in  English  by  T.  C.  Upham  (New  York.  1854): 
and  an  elaborate  sfudv  by  1..  tiuerrier  (Pans,  1881).  For  a  reniark- 
able  review  of  this  tatter  work  see  Brunetiere.  XouTflJes  tJudes 
cnliquei.  S'll.  ii.  Tl>e  complete  etlition  ol  Madame  C,u\on'>  «iirk». 
ineludint:  ilie  .lutoliiograiiny  and  five  volumes  of  letters,  runs  to 
forty  volumes  (1767-1791):  the  ramt  important  works afeaubUsiMd 
separately,  opuscules  sptrttuels  (3  vola,  Fstii,  1790).  They  have 
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been  several  times  translated  into  Eii||Uih,  Sm  ihajbe  literature 
of  the  article  on  (ji'iETtSM:  and  H.  Delacroix,  SituUs  tur  U 
myUiiiism  (P&ri*.  1908).  (St  C.) 

OUTON.  RICBARD  DKBAUFHB  (1803-1856),  Bfttiab  toMfer, 

general  in  the  Hungarian  revolutionary  army  and  Toikfah  pasha, 
was  bom  at  Walcot,  near  Bath,  in  1803.  After  receiving  a 
military  education  in  England  and  in  Austria  he  entered  the 
Hungarian  hussars  in  1833,  in  which  he  strvcd  until  after  his 
marri;i>;o  with  a  daughter  of  Baron  Spleny,  a  general  ofticer  in 
the  imiicrial  servirc.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Hungarian  War  in 
1848,  he  re-intcrcil  aclivL-  service  as  an  ofTiccr  of  the  Hungarian 
Honvcds,  and  he  won  great  distinction  in  the  action  of  Sukoro 
(September  jg,  1848)  and  the  battle  of  Schwechat  (October 
30).  He  added  to  bis  reputation  as  a  leader  in  various  actions 
in  the  winter  of  iS4S-i84g,  and  after  the  battle  of  Kapolna  was 
made  «  gnwal  officer.  eU  served  in  importaat  and  aometimcs 
independent  oonunands  to  the  end  oi  the  war,  after  wliich  he 
eacaped  to  Turkey.  In  185*  he  entered  the  aetvloe  of  the  avltan. 
He  was  made  a  pasha  aad  Uetttenant-goienl  without  being 
required  to  change  his  faith,  and  rendered  distinguished  service 
in  the  campaign  against  the  Russians  in  Asia  Minor  (1854-35). 
General  Guyoa  died  oi  cboioiB  at  Scutari  on  the  tath  of 
October  IS^6. 

SceA.\V  K\:.^\.iUc,ThePa!rtot  and  ihe  Hero  Central  Guyon  (1856). 

OUYOT.  ARNOLD  HENRY  (1807-1884),  Swiis-Amcrican 
geologist  and  geographer,  was  born  at  Buudt\ illiert,.  itar 
NeuchAtcl,  Switzerland,  on  the  j8th  of  September  1807.  He 
studied  at  the  college  of  Neuch&tel  and  in  Gcrmar.y,  where 
he  began  a  lifdong  friendship  with  Louis  Agassiz.  He  was 
professor  of  Ustwy  and  physical  geography  at  the  short-lived 
Ncndifttcl  "  Acadnqr "  from  1839  to  when  Iw  nmoved, 
at  Agaaiia'siiBtaace,to  the  UnhedSutea,  settling  ia  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  For  several  years  he  was  a  lecturer  for  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education,  and  he  was  professor 
of  g<  >ilogy  .Liid  physical  gt-ography  at  Princeton  from  1854  until 
his  licatii  Lhere  oti  the  Stii  of  February  1884.  He  ranked  high 
as  a  geologibi  and  meteorologist.  As  cariy  as  1 8  58,  hr  undertook, 
at  Agasiiz's  suggestion,  the  study  of  glaciers,  and  was  the  first 
to  announce,  in  a  paper  submitted  to  the  (ieological  .Soticly  of 
France,  certain  important  observations  relating  to  glacial  motion 
and  structure.  Among  other  things  he  noted  the  more  rapid 
flow  of  the  centre  than  of  the  sides,  and  the  more  rapid  How  of 
the  top  than  of  the  bottom  of  gladcrs;  described  the  laminated 
or  "  ribboned  "  structure  of  the  gUdai  ice,  and  ascribed  the 
movoment  of  glaciera  to  a  gradual  molecular  diqdaoement 
rather  than  to  a  sUdiog  of  the  ice  mua  aa  held  by  de  Sauisure. 
He  subiequently  cdlected  important  data  ooncemlng  erratic 
boulders.  His  extensive  meteomlogical  ofaaenrations  in  America 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureati, 
and  his  M rUoToiogktil  and  Physkd  Tables  (1852,  revised  ed. 
1SS4)  were  long  standard.  His  graded  scries  of  text-books  and 
wall  maps  were  important  aids  in  the  extension  and  populari/a 
tion  of  geological  study  in  .Xmcrica.  In  addition  to  tcxi-hooi,s, 
his  princi()al  pulilicat ions  were:  li.mh  uhJ  M^stt.  I^clurts  on 
Comparative  Physical  Geography  in  ils  Relation  lo  the  Iliilory 
of  Mankind  (translated  by  I'rofcssor  C.  C.  Felton,  1S40);  .1 
Memoir  of  Louit  Agassis  (1883);  and  Creation,  or  the  Biblieal 
Cosmogony  in  the  Ught  of  Modem  Science  (1884). 

Sec  James  D.  Dana's  "  Memoir  "  in  the  Biopaphical  Memoirs 
the  NtUienat  Academy  of  Science,  vol.  ii.  (Washington,  1886). 

OOTOT,  TVB8  (184^  ),  Fitneh  poBtidan  aad  acawmiit, 
waabom  at  Dfnan  on  the  6th  of  September  1843.  Bdncatcdat 
Renoes,  he  took  up  the  profession  of  joumaliMn,  coming  to 

Paris  in  1867.  He  was  for  a  short  period  editor-in-chief  of 
Zi'lnitpeiiJnU  i!u  muli  of  Nimus,  but  joinci!  •.hi-  :.l.iT  of  La 
Jtnppd  on  its  foundation,  and  worked  sulisc-tjucnlly  un  other 
journals.  He  took  an  active  part  in  municipal  l:fc,  and  \va>;cd  a 
keen  campaign  against  the  prefecture  of  politic,  for  which  he 
iUitcrcd  six  months'  imprisonment.  He  entered  the  chamber  of 
deputies  in  1885  as  representative  of  the  first  arrondissement  of 
Paris  and  was  rapporteur  i-iniral  of  the  budget  of  1888.  He 
became  minister  of  public  works  under  the  premiciship  of  P.  £. 


Tirard  in  1889,  retaining  his  portfolio  ia  the  cabinet  of  C.  L.  de 
Frcycinet  until  189a.  Atthough  of  ttroog  liberal  views,  he  hat 
his  seat  In  Um  dcction  of  1893  owing  to  bis  militant  attitude 
against  sodallsm.   An  uncompromising  free-trader,  he  published 

La  Comfdic  protectionnisle  (1905;  Eng.  trans.  Tin  Comedy  of 
Protection);  La  Science  iconomique  (ist  ed.  iSiii  ;  ud  cd.  1907); 
La  J'roslil'.ttion  (1882);  La  Tyr,iiiiti<-  aoiit'.iii!,-  (iSijj).  all  three 
translatcr!  iiiio  English;  Lc-s  Ci)u:!it!:  clu  Iravr.!!  ,!  it-ur  solution 
(iQOj);  A.J  Dtniinr.un:  indiridualist>:  !:  c-L 

OUYTON  DE  MORVEAU,  LOUIS  BERNARD,  Baron  (1737- 
1816),  French  chemist,  was  born  on  the  4th  of  January  1737,  at 
Dijon,  where  his  father  was  professor  of  civil  law  at  the  univer- 
sity. As  a  boy  he  showed  remarkable  aptitude  for  practical 
mechanics,  but  on  leaving  school  he  studied  law  in  the  university 
of  Dijon,  and  in  his  twenty-fourth  year  became  advocate-general 
intheparkmentof  Dijoo.  ThiaofficaheheU  till  1783.  Devot- 
ing hislci8ttretothestudyofdienditry,faepaliliihedbi  i77this 
Digressions  acadtmiques,  in  which  he  set  forth  his  views  on 
phlogiston,  crystallization,  &c,  and  two  years  later  he  established 
in  his  native  town  courses  of  lectures  on  n-ateria  medica. 
mineralogy  and  chcmiRtr>',  An  essay  on  chemical  aomenclature, 
which  he  published  in  the  Journal  de  physique  for  Miy  1782,  was 
ultimately  developed  with  the  aid  of  A.  L.  Lavotiier,  C.  L. 
Bcrthollct  and  A.  F.  Fourcroy,  into  the  Hfthode  d'ui.'  nonun- 
clature  chimi<fue,  published  in  1787,  the  principles  of  whic'i  were 
speedily  adopted  by  chemists  throughout  Europe.  Coiisiauily  in 
communication  with  the  leaders  of  the  Lavoisierian  school,  be 
soon  became  a  convert  to  the  anti-phlogistic  doctrine;  and  he 
published  his  reasons  in  the  first  volume  of  the  section  "  Chymic, 
Pharmado  ct  Matallurgie"  of  the  Encycloptdie  mithodiqut 
(1786),  the  cheaiical  artidea  in  which  were  written  by  him,  as 
wdl  as  some  of  those  in  the  second  vaiuoM  (179a).  In  1794  he 
was  appointed  to  superintend  the  construction  of  balloons  for 
military  purposes,  being  known  as  the  author  of  some  aeronautica! 
experiments  carried  out  at  Dijon  some  ten  years  previously. 
In  1 701  he  became  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  in 
the  following  year  of  the  National  Convention,  to  which  he  was 
re-elected  in  1795,  but  he  retired  from  politic.il  life  in  1707.  In 
1708  he  acted  as  provisional  director  uf  t'le  I'olylcclitilc  School, 
in  the  foundation  of  which  he  took  an  active  part,  and  from  iSoo 
to  1814  he  held  the  appointment  of  master  of  the  mint.  In  181 1 
he  was  made  a  baron  of  the  French  Empire.  lie  died  in  Paris  on 
the  2nd  of  January  1816. 

Besides  Ix-iriK  a  dili>;ent  contributor  to  the  ix  ivnlific  (X-riiKlical-. 
of  the  dav,  C.iiyiiin  wnfte  Mimairc  iur  I  fflucalinn  puhlique  (I7fi^;: 
a  satirical  poem  entitled  Le  Rat  wonoclasle,  ou  U  Jesuite  croqui 
(t7«s):  Dmmn  fmUm  et  41mm  (.ins-iTfla);  Ptoidoyers  tnr 
fkumus  qnestiens  it  droit  (1785) ;  and  Tntd  des  moyens  de  d^sin- 
feeler  Fair  (1801),  describing  the  disinfecting  powers  of  chlorine, 
and  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  which  he  had  successfully  used  at  Dijon 
in  1773.  With  Hugues  Maiet  (I7a6-r785)  and  lean  Francois 
Duraiide  (d.  1794)  he  also  puhliihed  the  Snmnu  dr  dsyndt  Mantu 

el  pratique  (1776-1777). 

QDZMICS,  IZIDOR  (1786-1839),  Hungarian  theologian,  was 
born  on  the  7th  of  April  1786  at  Vamos-Csalad,  in  the  county  of 
,Sor)ron.  At  Sopron  (Oedenburg)  he  \sas  instructc<l  it;  ihc  .in 
of  poetry  by  I'atil  Uorv&th.  In  October  1805  he  entered  the 
Benedictine  order,  but  left  it  in  August  of  the  following  year, 
only  again  to  assunK  the  monastic  garb  on  the  toth  of  Noventber 
t8o6.  At  the  monastery  of  Pannonhcgy  he  applied  himadf  to  the 
Study  of  Greek  under  Faikaa  T6ih  and  in  1812  he  was  sent  to 
Pesth  to  atndy  theology.  Here  he  teed  the  bcrt  German  and 
Hnngaiiaa  authors,  aad  took  put  in  the  edltonddp  of  the 
NmimeH  (Natiofla])  PltOarkta,  and  In  the  tnmslatton  of  Johaaa 
HfllMiet's  Lexicon.  On  obtaining  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity 
in  1816,  he  returned  to  Pannonhegy.  where  he  devoted  himself  lo 
dogmatic  theology  and  literature,  and  contributed  largely  to 
Hungarian  iX'fiodicals.  The  most  im|Kirtanl  of  his  theological 
works  arc:  A  kalh.  anyaszentegyhiiznuk  in!l-.li  liiiiittln:  (The 
Doctrinal  Teaching  of  the  Holy  Catholic  t'hurf  h), and  ,1  kcresstln- 
yeknek  valldsMi  egyesUttsHkro!  (On  Religious  Unity  among 
ChrisUans).  both  published  at  Pesth  in  iSii;  also  a  LaUn 
treatise  entitled  Thcologia  Christiana  fundamenlalis  el  lAeelogia 
dagiMlin  (4  vote.,  GyOr,  iSaS-iSao).   His  translation  of 
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Theociitttt  in  hezamctcrs  was  pubtiahed  in  1824.  His  versions  of 
the  OiMpus  of  Sophocles  and  of  the  IphigfKM  of  Euripides 
«c«e  tewwded  by  the  Hiauuian  Academy,  oF  wlucb  in  i8j8  he 
m*  elected  heoaniy  Biember.  bt  1852  be  iraa  appoioted  abbot 
of  the  vealihy  BenetBctiM  heoB*  «t  AahoaybO,  *  village  hi  the 
county  of  Veszpr6tn.  Theie  he  bnlt  an  aqrlvm  for  150  dnldien, 
and  founded  a  school  of  haimo^y  and  ainihig.  He  dhd  oa  the 
ist  of  September  1839. 

OWADAR.  a  port  on  the  Alakmn  coast  of  Balut  liistaii,  aboul 
2QO  m.  W.  of  Karachi.  Poi>.  ( loo.j  i.  4.(5c-  In  tl-.e  lust  hull  of  ihc 
i8lh  century  it  w.i.s  h.miicJ  ovt-r  liy  the  khr-n  01  Kalat  to  the 
sultan  of  Mustat.  who  ^^tiil  exercises  s<ivereiKn(y  over  the  port, 
together  with  ril>Liut  joo  '^q.  m.  of  the  adjo-niiiK  country.  It  is 
a  place  of  call  tor  the  steamers  ot  the  Bnlisb  India  Navigation 
Company. 

OWALtOR.  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the  Central  India 
agency,  by  far  the  largest  of  the  numerous  princiifaliiics  com- 
priaCd  Ib  tbat  aiea.  It  is  the  dominion  of  the  Siodhia  family, 
llie  Matt  cDoaitta  of  two  wdMefined  pans  which  may  nra^dy 
be  called  the  Donhein  and  the  aouthern.  The  fanner  is  a  compact 
iBBia  of  tenftoiy,  boimded  N.  and  N.W.  by  the  Chambal  river, 
which  separates  it  from  the  Britah  districts  of  Agra  and 
Etawah,  and  the  native  States  of  Dbolpur,  Karauli  and  Jaipur 
of  Ra'piit.ina;  E.  l)y  the  'Rritish  districts  of  Jalaun,  Jhansi, 
Lalit,')ur  aiui  SauRor;  S.  by  the  states  of  Uhopal,  Tonk.  Khil-  I 
chipur  and  KajRarh;  and  \V.  by  those  of  Jhalawar,  Tonk  aiti 
Kotah  of  kajputana.  The  MUthern,  or  M.ihva.  portiiin  is  made 
up  of  detached  or  semi  detached  districts,  between  vvhi<_hare 
interposed  parts  of  other  states,  which  again  are  mixed  up  with 
each  other  in  bewildering  intricacy.  The  two  portions  together 
h»ve  a  total  area  of  25,041  sq.  m.  Pop.Cigoi),  2,933,001,  showing 
«  decrease  of  ij%  in  the  decade. 

The  state  nay  be  naturally  divided  into  pfaun,  pfaueau  and 
haiy  oHutiy.  The  plain  conntiy  eiteiHls  fioB  the  Chambal 
river  in  the  iiiMineMiitfamvda  lor  about  So  m.,iritbaiim^ 
width  from  eut  to  west  of  about  lao  m,  TUa  plain,  though 
broken  in  its  southern  portion  by  low  hills,  has  generally  an 
elevation  of  only  a  few  hundred  feet  above  sea -level.  In  the 
summer  season  the  climate  is  very  hot,  the  shade  tempR-rature 
rising  frequently  to  11  a"  F.,  hut  in  the  winter  mouLhs  \irom 
November  to  I^-firuary  inclusive)  it  is  usually  temperate  and 
for  short  periods  extremely  cold.  The  average  rainfall  is  in., 
but  the  period  i8<ji-ii/0i  was  a  decade  of  low  rainfall,  and 
distress  was  caused  by  famine.  South  of  tliis  tract  thete  is  a 
gtadual  ascent  to  the  Central  India  plateau,  and  at  Sipri  the 
gimcral  level  is  1500  ft.  above  the  sea  On  this  plateau  lies  the 
remainder  of  the  state,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  district 
of  Amjbefa  In  the  eitieme  south.  The  dcvatioa  of  this  region 
^ves  h  a,  modente  dimate  dutinc  the  summer  as  compared 
with  the  idain  country,  while  the  winter  ia  wnmier  and  more 
equable.  The  average  rainfall  b  sS  in.  The  lemaining  portion 
of  the  state,  classed  as  hilly,  comprises  only  the  small  dmtricl 
of  Amjhcra.  This  is  known  as  the  Bhil  country,  and  lies  among 
the  Vindriva  mountains  with  a  mean  elevation  of  about  1800  ft. 
The  rainfall  aver.lges  23  in.  Xil  t!ie  two  years  1  S.jg  and  lOOO  the 
nionsMjon  was  very  weak,  the  result  being  a  severe  f.imine  which 
caused  grcit  mortality  nmone  the  Rhil  popula:ii)n.  Of  these 
three  natural  divisions  the  plateau  iK>s.ses>es  the  most  fertile 
soil,  generally  of  the  kimi  known  a&  '  black  cotton,"  but  (he 
low-lyfaif  plain  has  the  <lcnsest  population.  The  state  is  watered 
by  numerous  rivers.  The  Nerbudda.  flowing  west,  forms  the 
southern  boundary.  The  :  '  .  ii  j  i  Irainagc  is  diii- 
chaised  into  the  Chambal,  which  forms  the  north-western  and 
northern  and  eaatem  boiUMlafy.  The  Sind,  with  its  tributaries 
the  Kuwari,  Aaar  and  Sankh,  <0W»  through  the  northern  division . 
The  chief  products  are  wheat,  nfflets.  pulses  of  various  kinds, 
maize,  rice,  linseed  and  other  oil-seeds;  poppy,  yielding  the 
Malwa  opium;  sugar-cane,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  garlic,  tur- 
meric and  ginger.  .About  60%  of  the  [lop.d.iiion  are  employed 
in  agricultural  and  only  i5°«  in  influ.M ri;d  occupations,  the 
great  majority  of  the  Lutcr  being  ht)me  workers.  There  is  a 
leather  factory  at  Morar;  cotton-presses  at  Morena,  Baghana 


and  Ujjain;  ginning  factories  at  Agar,  Nalkhera,  Shajapur  and 
Sonkach;  and  a  cotton-mill  at  Ujjain.  The  cotton  industry 
alone  shows  possibilities  of  consideraMe  devetopment,  there  hein( 
55,000  persons  engaged  in  it  at  the  tine  iA  the  oeiuNls  of  1901. 

The  population  la  composed  of  many  «bmeBti^~among  which 
Brahnans  and  Ita.^ts  are  specially  numerous.  The  prevailing 
religton  is  Hinduism,  84%  of  the  people  being  Hindus  and  only 
6%  Mahommedans.  The  revenue  of  the  state  is  about  one 
million  sierling;  and  targe  reserves  have  been  ac  cumi.Uted, 
from  whidi  two  iniiiions  were  kn;  to  the  govemmeul  0/  India 
in  i-SS-,  and  later  on  another  milliun  for  the  construction  of  the 
Gwalior  .Agra  and  Indore-Neemuch  railways.  The  railways 
undertaken  by  the  state  are:  ill  from  Bina  on  the  Indian 
Midland  to  Goona;  (2)  an  extension  of  this  line  to  Baran, 
opened  in  1899;  (3)  from  Bhopal  to  Ujjain;  (4)  two  light 
railwa>'$,  from  Gwalior  tO  Sipri  and  Gwalior  to  Bhind,  which 
were  opened  by  the  vfceioy  in  November  1899.  On  the  same 
occaaiom  the  viceragr  opened  the  Victoria  College,  founded  to 
commenormte  the  DhBomd  JnUlee;  and  the  Memorial  Hospital, 
built  In  nemoinr  of  the  mahanjals  father.  British  currency 
has  been  Introduced  Instead  of  Chandori  rupees,  which  were 
much  depreciated.  The  state  maintains  three  regiinenis  of 
Imperial  Service  i:avalry,  two  battalions  of  infantry  aud  a 
trai:S!K_ift  corps. 

Hiitory. — The  Sindhia  family,  the  rulers  of  the  Gwalior  state, 
belong  to  the  M.ihratta  nation  and  originally  came  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Poona.  Their  first  appearance  in  Central 
India  was  early  in  the  iSth  ceniury  in  the  person  of  Ranoji 
(d.  1745),  a  scion  of  an  impoverished  branch  of  the  family,  who 
began  his  career  as  the  pcshwa's  slipper-carrier  and  rose  by  his 
military  abilities  to  be  commander  of  his  bodyguard.  In  1726, 
together  with  Malhar  Rao  Holkar,  the  founder  of  the  house  of 
Indore,  he  was  authorized  by  the  pcshwa  to  coUect  tribute 
{chatMi  in  the  Malwa  districts.  catabKihed  Us  hMdqnarteis 
at  ^J^iSHt  vhidi  thus  became  the  lint  capital  of  SiodUa'a 
domteiofis. 

Ranoji's  son  and  successor,  Jayapa  Sindhia,  was  killed  at 
Nagaur  in  1759,  and  was  in  his  turn  succeeded  by  his  son  Jankoji 
Sindhia.  But  the  real  founder  of  the  state  of  Gwalior  was 
.Mahadji  Sindhia,  a  n.itural  son  of  R.anoji,  who,  after  narrowly 
escapiins  With  his  life  from  the  terrible  slaughter  of  Panipat  in 
1761  (when  Jtinkoji  was  killed),  obtained  with  some  liitiicuity 
from  the  pcshwa  a  re  gram  of  his  father's  pos.se.ss.'ons  in  Central 
India  (1769).  During  the  struggle  which  followed  the  death 
of  Madhu  Rao  Pcshwa  in  1772  Mahadji  seized  eveiy  ocouioii 
for  extending  his  power  and  possessions.  In  1775,  however, 
when  Raghuba  Peshwa  threw  himself  on  the  protection  of  the 
British,  the  reverses  which  Mahadji  encountered  at  their  handsr— 
Gwalior  being  taken  hy  Major  Fophan  In  1780— opened  his 
eyes  to  their  power.  By  the  treaty  of  Salbai  (178s)  it  was 
agreed  that  Mahadji  should  withdraw  to  Ujjain,  and  the  British 
retire  north  of  the  Jumna.  Mahadji,  who  undertook  to  open 
negotiations  with  the  other  belligerents,  was  recognized  as  an 

inde])endent  ruler,  and  a  Ilriti.sh  resident  was  established  at  Iu3 
court.  -Mahadji,  aided  1>>'  the  r(riM..,h  policy  of  ncijtrrdity,  now 
set  to  work  to  establish  his  supremacy  over  Hindustan  jiropcr. 
RpalizinK  the  Mtperiority  01  European  niettiods  of  warfare,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  services  e-f  a  Sa\oyard  soldier  ot  loitune. 
Benuit  de  Boignc,  whose  genius  for  military  organization  and 
command  in  the  field  was  mainly  instrumental  in  establishing 
the  Mahratta  power.  Mahadji's  disciplined  troops  made  him 
invincible.  In  1785  he  re  established  Shah  Alam  on  the  imperial 
throne  at  Delhi,  and  as  his  reward  obtained  for  the  peahwa  the 
title  of  wtUt-nl^Mdak  or  vioBgacBt  of  tbe  cnpixe,  contenting 
himself  with  that  of  his  dqw^.  Ha  i^rtH  he  took  advantago  of 
the  craeltfes  practised  by  Ghulam  Kadir  on  Shah  Alam,  to 
occupy  Delhi,  where  he  established  himself  as  the  protector  of 
the  aged  cmfx-mr.  Though  nominally  a  deputy  of  the  pcshwa  he 
was  now  ruler  of  a  va'^t  terriror\-,  including  the  greater  p.irt 
Central  India  and  Hindustan  proper,  while  his  lieutenants 
exacted  trjliute  from  the  chiefs  of  Rai;n:lar.a.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  looked  with  apprchcn.<>)on  on  the  growing  power  of 
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the  British;  but  he  wisely  avoided  any  serioiu  colli^ioa  with 
them. 

Mahadji  died  in  1 794,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  adopted  son, 
Daulat  Rao  Sindhia,  a  grandson  of  his  brother  Tnkoji.  When, 
during  the  period  of  immt  tint  foBoKwl  dw  daaUi*  of  tbe 
peshws,  MuUtt  R*o  II.,  in  ti9S  mi  «(  TUtoJI  Holker  In  ifWt 
the  Mahratta  leaders  fought  «m  the  qnadoii  of  tmfiimtty, 
the  pcshwa,  Baji  Rao  U.,  the  tfttdftr  heed  of  the  liehfttte 
confcrJoraiion,  lied  from  his  capital  .ind  placed  himself  under 
British  protection  by  the  treaty  of  Basscin  (December  51,  i6oj). 
This  interposition  of  the  Hrilish  Rovcmment  was  rcicnled  by 
the  confederacy,  an<l  it  brought  on  the  Mahratta  War  of  l8oj. 
In  the  rampai^n  that  folJoweii  a  combined  Mahratta  army,  in 
which  Daulat  Rao's  tiwps  iuraished  the  largest  contiriRpnt,  was 
defeated  by  General  Arthur  Wellesley  at  Assaye  and  Arpiaum 
in  Central  India;  and  Lord  I>ake  routed  Daulat  Rao's  European- 
trained  battalions  in  Northern  India  at  Agra,  Aligarh  and 
Laswari.  Daulat  Rao  was  then  compdted  to  sign  the  treaty 
of  Sarji  Anjangaon  (December  jo^  iSe^),  nMch  stripped  him  of 
his  teniteriea  betmseii  the  Jumut  and  Gengn,  the  dtotikt  of 
Btowh  in  Gujant  end  other  faMd*  hi  the  watb.  Bjr  tbo  came 
tfeaty  he  me  deprived  of  tlw  forts  of  Gwalior  end  Gohad;  hot 
these  were '  festored  by  Lord  Comwallis  !n  1805,  when  the 
Cliambal  river  was  made  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state- 
By  a  treaty  signed  at  Burhanpur  in  1S03  Daulat  Rao  further 
agreed  to  maintain  a  subsidiary  forrc.  to  be  paid  out  of  ihc 
revenues  of  the  territories  retlcd  under  thp  treaty  of  Sarji 
Aujan(,'aon.  When,  however,  in  1S16  he  wi-  .  il'  -d  upon  to 
assist  in  the  suppression  of  the  i'iudaris,  though  by  thu  treaty  of 
Gwalior  (1817)  be  promised  his  co-operation,  his  conduct  was  so 
equivocal  that  in  18 18  he  was  forced  to  sign  a  fresh  treaty  by 
which  he  ceded  A j mere  and  other  lands. 

Denlat  Rao  died  without  intte  in  1827,  and  his  widow,Baiza  Bai 
(d.  td6*),  adopted  Mukut  Rao,  a  boy  of  eleven  belonging  to  a  dis- 
tent hivich  of  the  funiiy»  wlw  sUoCMded  as  Janheji  lUo  Stndfak. 
His  rale  «b  neek;  tlie  state  me  diatmctcd  by  hrtemfBaUe 
palace  intrfgues  and  military  mutinies,  and  affaits  mnt  fdOQ 
bad  to  worse  when,  in  1843,  Jankoji  Rao,  who  kft  no  heir, 
was  succeeded  by  another  boy,  adopted  by  liis  widow,  Tara  Bat, 
under  the  name  of  Jayaji  Rao  Sindhia.  The  )?ro\vlh  of  tiirbulenrr 
and  misrule  now  induced  lx)rd  F-Uenborough  to  interpose,  and 
a  British  force  under  Sir  Hugh  (lough  advanced  ujxjn  (iwahor 
(Deccnibcr  1843).  The  Mahratta  troops  were  deti-ale<i  simul- 
taneously at  Maharajpur  and  runniar  (Deceinbtr  jg),  with  the 
result  that  the  Gwalior  government  signed  a  treaty  ceding 
territory  with  revenue  sufiidcnt  for  the  maintenance  of  a  con- 
tingent force  to  be  stationed  at  the  cepitali  And  limiting  the 
futete  strength  of  the  Gwalior  army,  while  a  council  of  regency 
was  appointed  during  the  minority  to  act  under  the  resident's 
advice.  In  1S57  the  Gwalior  ontingicnt  Joined  tlx  nmtiaceis; 
but  themaharajahilnadf  teniab>edtf^altotheB<ftltk,andfl«d 
from  hit  capttal  «nt!l  the  pbee  ms  Rtahen  and  -hb  authority 
restored  by  Str  Htigh  Rose  (Lord  Strathnaim)  on  the  igth  of 
June  He  was  rewarded  with  the  districts  of  Nccmuch 

and  Anijh<  ra,  bi;t  G«"alior  fort  was  occupied  by  British  troops 
and  was  onlv  restored  to  l-.is  son  in  iSS()  by  Lord  DulTeriii. 
Jayaj:  R.io,  who  died  in  iSSfi,  did  much  for  the  developnienl  of 
bis  state.  He  was  created  a  G. C.S.I,  in  iSOi.  and  subsequently 
became  a  counsellor  of  the  cmpre*?.  a  G.C.B.  and  C.J.E. 

His  son,  the  maharaja.  Mailhava  R:io  Sindhia,  G.C.S.I.,  was 
born  in  1877.  During  hin  minority  the  state  was  administered 
for  eight  years  by  a  council  of  regency.  He  was  entrusted  with 
ruling  powers  in  1894,  and  in  all  respects  continued  the  reforming 
pdiEcy  of  tlK  council,  while  paying  pcrsontl  attention  to  every 
departnumt,  hong  a  keen  soldier,  en  eoetgetic  adnriniattator,  and 
fnOy  aGve  to  the  lesponnblHtics  attacUng  to  Us  pealthn.  He 
was  created  an  hononuy  ald»4k-caaqt  to  the  kiaf^mperar  and 
an  honorary  eolene}  In  the  British  army.  He  went  to  CUna  as 
orderly  officer  to  r,e;icra!  Gaselco  in  1901,  and  provided  the 
expedition  with  a  hospital  ship  at  his  own  expense,  while  his 
Imperial  Servire  Transjiort  Gorp's  proved  a  useful  auxiUaiylOthe 
Britbh  army  in  the  Chitral  and  Tlrah  expeditions. 


The  City  or  Gwauok  is  76  m.  by  rail  S.  of  Agra,  and  had  a 
population  in  1901  of  119,433.  This  total  inchides  the  new  town 
of  I  .«■!»»»■..  or  "  the  Camp  "  which  is  the  modem  capital  of  the 
stale  and  «U  Gmlidr.  The  old  town  has  a  threefold  interest: 
filst  as  a  vety  aadaat  aent  ef  Jam  nonhip;  seoondly  for  its 
auBDide  oi  palace  aiciUtscttBfe  of  the  bat  Hfaidn  period  (1486- 
1514);  and  thiidly  as  an  historic  fortress.  Then  are  several 
teoNUkable  ifindn  tem|4eg  within  the  fort.  One,  known  as  the 
Sas  Baku,  is  beautifully  adorned  with  ba-s-reliei?.  It  was 
finished  in  a.d.  1003,  wd,  though  much  dilapidated,  still  forms  a 
must  picturesque  fragment.  An  older  Jain  temple  has  been  used 
as  a  mosque.  Another  temjile  in  the  fortress  of  Gwalior  is  called 
the  Teli-Sfandir.  or  "  Oilman's  Temple."  This  building  was 
originally  dedicated  to  Vtgiinu,  but  aiierwards  converted  to  the 
worship  of  Siva.  The  most  striking  part  of  the  Jain  remains  at 
(iwalior  is  a  series  of  caves  or  rock-cut  sculptures,  excavated  in 
the  rock  on  all  sides,  and  nUBbering  nwly  a  htmdjred,  great  and 
small.  Most  of  them  are  mere  niches  to  contain  statoes,  tbongh 
some  aie  oeDs  that  may  have  been  original^  htttnded  tot 
residences.  One  curious  fact  KfBidinttlieBsjat]l«t,ai»ofdiac  to 
inscriptions,  tbcgr  were  aO  eicsvBted  witidn  the  siiart  period  of 
alH>ut  thirty^hree  years,  between  1441  and  1474.  Some  of  the 
figures  are  of  e»lossal  size;  one,  for  instance,  is  57  ft.  high,  which 
is  taller  than  any  other  in  northern  India. 

I'he  palace  built  by  Man  Singh  (14S6-1516)  forms  the  most 
interesting  example  of  early  Hindu  work  of  its  class  in  India. 
AnijlhiT  palace  of  even  greater  extent  was  added  to  this  in  T^'*; 
both  Jehangfr  and  Shah  Jahan  added  palaces  to  these  two--the 
whole  making  a  group  of  cditiccs  unequalled  for  picture&qucncss 
and  interest  by  anything  of  their  class  in  Central  India.  Among 
the  apartments  in  the  palace  was  the  celebrated  chamber,  named 
the  Baradari,  supported  on  12  columns,  and  45  ft.  square,  with  a 
stone  roof,  forming  one  of  the  most  beautiful  palace-balb  in  tlie 
world.  It  was,  besides,  singidariy  hitcnsting  firan  thecspcdients 
to  which  tlw  Hindu  architect  was  foeesd  t«  icaoft  to  indtaie  the 
vanila  of  tht  Meilsnis.  Of  the  boildbv,  however,  which  so 
Ctdted  the  admiMSion  of  the«nperor  Baber,  probably  tittle  now 
remain*.  Tlie  fort  of  Gwalior,  within  which  the  alx>ve  buildings 
are  situated,  stands  on  an  isolated  rock.  The  face  is  perpeiulieular 
and  where  the  rock  is  naturally  less  precipitous  it  has  been 
scarped.  Its  greatest  length  from  north-east  to  south-west  is  a 
mile  anil  a  half,  and  the  greatest  breadth  000  yds.  The  rrsck 
attains  its  nia.ximum  height  of  H2  ft.  at  the  northern  end.  A 
rampart,  accessiblehyi»  steep  road,  and  farther  up  liy  huge  steps 
cut  out  of  (he  rock.surroundsthefort.  The  citadel  stands  at  the 
north-ea.stcrn  comer  of  the  enclosure,  and  presents  a  very 
picturesque  appearance.  The  old  town  of  Gwalior,  which  is  of 
considerable  size,  but  irregularly  built,  and  extremely  dirty,  lies 
at  the  eastern  base  of  the  rock.  It  contains  the  tomb  of  Mahom- 
mod  GhauSj  erected  during  the  eariy  port  of  Akbar'sji^iga.  The 
fait  of  Qwulor  wia  tiadltiboany  built  by  one  Surya  Sea,  the  1^ 
of  the  nei^houringoonntiy.  In  ii^eOwaHorwas  captured  by 
Mahoouned  Cheri;  it  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  several 
chiefs  until  in  1550  Akbar  gained  possession  of  it,  and  made  it  a 
state  prison  for  captives  of  rank.  On  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Delhi  empire,  (jwalior  was  seized  by  the  Jat  rana  of  Gohad. 
Siil>s<x^ucnt I}'  it  was  garrisoned  by  Sindhia,  from  whom  it  was 
wrested  in  17H0  by  the  forces  of  the  Kast  India  Company,  and  to 
whom  it  w.i-H  tinally  restored  by  the  British  in  iJSSfi.  The  modem 
town  Contains  the  palat  e  of  the  chief,  a  college,  a  high  school,  a 
girls'  school,  a  service  school  to  train  ofildala,  a  law  scImoI, 
hospitals  for  men  and  for  women,  a  museum,  paper-nillls»  and  a 
printing-press  iwuing  a  state  gasette. 

Gwauok  Kisidf.ncv,  an  administntive  Unit  in  the  Centra! 
India  afency,  oompiisea  Gwalior  state  and  devensnaOer  states 
and  estates.  Its  total  area  is  17,815  sq.  Vk,  and  its  population 
in  igoi  WHS  3,187,612.  of  the  area,  17^10  sq.  m.  hdong  to 
Gwdior  Slate,  and  the  agency  also  indudes  the  snail  states  of 
Raghug.trh,  Khaniadhana,  Paron,  Gsrha,Unirf  and  Bbl^Uia, 
iwilh  the  Chh.ibra  pargana  of  Tonk. 

GWEEDORE,  a  hamlet  and  tourist  rcsorl  of  Co.  Donegal, 
Irdand,  on  the  Lofuiondcnry  k  Lough  Swilly  &  Letterkenuy 
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railway.  The  river  Clady,  running  past  the  village  from  the 
Nacung  lx)U>;hi,  affords  salmon  and  troiu  i.shinj^  'I'lie  line 
siirnjumiing  sct-nery  culminates  to  the  cast  in  the  wjld  mountain 
Errigal  (  j^66  ft.)  at  the  up[HT  end  ot  the  loughs.  The  place  oives 
its  popularity  as  a  resort  to  Ixiril  (/cortte  Hill  (d.  i87t)),  who  also 
laboured  for  (he  ainclioratioii  of  the  conditions  of  the  peasantry 
on  his  estate,  and  combated  the  Rundale  system  of  minute 
repartition  of  property.  In  1889,  during  the  troubles  which 
arose  out  of  evictiou,  Cwwdon  waa  liw  hcadquartcn  of  the 
Irish  constabHtaiyt  KBiHi  IMtaUkt  Inqwctor  Martin  mt  opwly 
murdered  on  aUaudng  t*  ina*  •  prf^ 

flVUr.  JOnm  (i^-iSfig),  Eb^U^  HcUtoct  mnd  writer, 
wM  the  youaicr  mm  af  Geoiie  CMk,  aidAeet  aiivqror  to  the 
county  of  Siimgr*  «iul  was  bom  at  Sontliwaifc  on  t6»  ttth  of 
January  1784.  He  waa  educated  at  St  Faul's  school,  and  after  a 
short  course  of  instruction  in  his  father's  office  was  in  1801 
admittcrJ  a  .-luflen;  of  the  Royal  Ar.nli'my,  where  in  the  same 
year  he  gained  the  silver  medal  for  hi-s  drawing  of  t he  tower  and 
Steeple  of  St  Dunstan-in-lhe-East.  In  iSii  he  published  a 
Trialise  on  llu-  E'juiiitinum  of  Arches,  and  in  1S15  he  was  elected 
F.S.A.  Alt! T  a  visit  to  Italy  in  1H16.  he  published  in  181S 
Nolilia  archiuctonUa  iliili.ina,  or  Concise  Soiicet  oj  the  Buildings 
and  Architais  of  Italy.  In  1825  he  published  an  edition  of  Sir 
William  Chambers's  Treatise  on  Civil  Arckilectwe;  and  among 
Jiia  other  principal  contributions  to  the  literature  of  his  profession 
ana  tnuuiationof  the  AnMUctweoJ  Vitnmm  (1826),  a  Treatise 
«M  tke  Rudiments  of  ATckUe€tHn,  PntHed  <md  Tkeeretical  (1816), 
and  Ue  valuabia  Bmftkpatiia«f  AnkUtdm*  (t<4a),  which  was 
published  with  additiona  by  Wyatt  Papworth  hi  (867.  In 
reoofnition  of  Gwilt's  advocacy  of  the  importance  to  architects  of 
a  knowledge  of  mathematics,  he  was  in  18,53  elected  a  member  of 

thi-  Royal  .Vstronomical  .'Society.  He  look  a  special  intensl  in 
plulology  and  music,  and  was  the  author  of  Rudimtnts  in'  llu: 
Atif^lo-Sti.iott  TiDiiiue  (iSjij),  and  of  the  aiiii  ic  "  .M  j^iv  "  1:1  ihe 
Ktityflopadiiii  tnt-lropoluniiii.  His  principal  works  .is  a  practical 
architect  were  Markree  Castle  near  .Sligo  in  Ireland,  and  St 
Thomas's  church  at  Charlton  in  Kent.  He  died  on  the  I4lh  of 
Scjilember  1863. 

OWYM,  NELL  [Ei^anok]  (1650-1687),  English  actress,  and 
mistreaa  of  Charles  II.,  was  born  on  the  2nd  of  l  ebruary 
t6solt,  probably  in  an  alley  off  Drury  Lane,  London,  although 
Hendiard  alao  daisu  to  have  been  h^  birthplace.  Her  father, 
Thomas  Gwyn,  appears  to  have  been  a  bokoiFdown  aoMier  of  a 
family  of  Welsh  origin.  Of  her  mother  little  b  hnown  save  that 
she  lived  for  some  time  with  her  daughter,  and  that  in  1679  she 
was  drowned,  apparently  when  intoxicated,  in  a  pond  at  Chelsea. 
Xell  C.wyn,  whu  Siilii  oranges  in  the  jirecincts  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  passe<l,  a',  the  at;e  of  lifteeii,  to  the  boards,  through  llie 
influence  of  the  actor  Charles  Hart  and  of  Robert  Duncan  or 
Dungan,  an  olTicer  of  the  guards  who  had  interest  with  the 
management.  Her  first  recorded  appcaran<  <-  ihe  stage  was  in 
1665  as  Cydaria,  Montezuma's  daughter,  in  Dryden's  Indian 
Emperor,  a  serious  part  ill-suiletl  to  her.  In  the  following  year 
ahe  was  Lady  Wealthy  in  the  Hon.  James  Howard's  comedy  Tke 
En^ish  Mansieur.  I'epys  was  delighted  with  the  playing  of 
"  ptetty»  wUty  Nell,"  but  wfaen  heaawher  aa  Florimdin  Orydea's 
Seem  Itm,  m  Out  Mdiem  Qmim,  he  wroM  "ao  great  a  per- 
formance of  a  omdcal  part  waa  Mvcr,  I  believe,  In  the  worid 
before  "  and,  "  so  done  by  Neil  her  merry  part  as  cannot  be 
better  done  in  nature  "  {Diary,  March  3$,  1667).  Her  success 
bnnight  her  other  leading  riles — BcUario,  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  I'hUaslcr.  Mora,  in  Rhodcs's  Flora's  Vagarits; 
Samira.  in  Sir  Robert  Howard's  Surprisal,  and  she  remained 
a  member  of  the  Dniry  Lane  company  until  1660.  pla>iii^;  con 
linuously  save  for  a  brief  absence  in  the  summer  of  16O7  »  hen  she 
lived  at  Epsom  a.s  the  mistress  of  Lord  liiu  khurst,  afterwards 
6th  carl  of  Dorset  Her  last  ap[K-aranrc  was  as  Almahidc 

to  the  Almansor  of  Hart,  in  Drydcn's  The  Conquest  oj  Granada 
(1670),  the  prodnctioQ  of  which  had  been  postponed  some 
months  for  her  return  to  the  stage  after  the  birth  of  her  first 
aon  by  the  king. 

As  an  actreas  Nell  Gwya  was  largely  indebted  to  Iteydeo,  who 


seems  to  have  made  a  special  study  of  her  airy,  irresponsible 
personality,  and  who  kept  her  supplied  willi  jKir'.^  which  suited 
her.  She  excelled  in  the  delivery  of  the  risky  prologues  and 
epiloguc-s  which  were  the  fashion,  and  the  poet  wrote  lor  her 
some  s[>ecialty  daring  e.tamplcs.  It  was,  however,  as  the 
inisiress  of  Charles  11.  that  she  endeared  herself  to  the  public. 
Partly,  no  doubt,  her  popularity  was  due  to  the  disgust  inspired 
by  her  rival,  Louise  de  Kcroualle,  diwhrnwi  of  Portsmouth,  and  to 
the  fact  that,  while  the  Frenchwoman  waa  a  Catholic,  she  was  a 
Protestant.   But  very  Largely  it  was  thO  ICaoit  of  exactly  those 

peraonal  qualitiea  that  appo^qd  to  tfaa  nMmedi  himarif  She 
waa  ^ifweMlr  rnthar  than  pnttyp  ahott  oi  ftattua,  and  her  chief 
beauty  waa  hei  iwMMHiiowa  hate.  She  was  iUiterate,  and  with 
diihculty  aciawled  an  awkward  E.  G.  at  the  bottom  of  her  letters. 

written  for  her  by  others.  Rut  her  frank  recklessness,  lier 
generosity,  her  invariable  good  temper,  her  ready  wit,  her 
itifcc'.ious  IiiL'h  iptrils  and  amazing  indiscretions  appealed 
irresistibly  lo  a  pcncration  .'.hich  welcomed  in  her  the  living 
anti'hesLs  of  l'uriMii;sni,  "  \  true  child  of  the  London  streets." 
she  never  pretended  to  be  superior  to  what  she  was,  nor  to  inter- 
fere in  matters  outside  the  special  sphere  as.signcd  her;  she 
made  no  ministers,  she  appointed  to  no  bishoprics,i  and  for  the 
high  issues  of  international  politics  she  had  no  oanccm.  She 
never  forgot  her  old  friends,  and,  as  far  as  is  known,  RBained 
faithful  to  her  royal  bvcr  from  the  beginning  of  their  Intimaqr 
to  hia  death,  and,  after  hia  death,  to  his  aicamty^ 

Of  her  two  Bona  by  the  kuA  the  elder  waa.aeatcd  Baron 
Hedington  and  earl  of  Rurford  and  anbaaqnantly  dakc  of  St 
Albans;  the  younger,  James,  L«pd  Beanderk,  died  jn  1680, 
while  still  a  boy.  The  king's  death-bed  request  to  ^  brother, 
"  Let  not  poor  Nelly  starve,"  was  faithfully  carried  out  by 
Janii  s  IT  ,  who  paid  her  debts  from  the  Secret  Service  fund, 
(irovided  her  with  other  moneys,  and  .settled  on  her  an  estate 
with  reversion  to  the  duke  of  St  .Vlbans.  But  .she  did  not  long 
survive  Iter  lover's  death.  She  died  in  November  16.S;,  and  was 
buried  on  the  1  ;;h,  according  to  her  own  request,  in  the  church 
of  St  Marlin-in-the-Ficlds,  her  funeral  sermon  being  preached  by 
the  vicar,  Thomas  Tcntson,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  said  "  much  to  her  praiae."  Tradition  crediu  the  f9unda- 
tion  of  Chelsea  Uoepf  tat  to  her  infitisace  «m  the  klnc. 

5iee  Peter  Cunningham,  The  Story  of  ffett  Gvyn,  edited  by  Gordon 
tloodwin  (1903);  Waldron'*  edition  of  John  I>ownca's  Rostius 
Ang'icanut  (17IS1/1;  Ovinund  .Airv'.  Charlrs  11.  fli)<i4);  I'l'jn-;.  Di:ry\ 
Evehr,.  lhary  and  Corrf.^p.ondrrur;  (-Vi\'!r!  .111::  /'ijr/r  //iv/.ir-,  nf  the 
Royal  Hospital  at  Chelsea,  edited  by  Major-Ocneral  6.  Hutt  u«7i): 
Memoirs  ettkt  1^$  et  BiemmQwims  (1751)1  Burnet,  History  0} 
My  (km  Time,  nut  X,  edited  by  OMmmd  Airy  ((Mord,  1897) : 
Louise  de  lUramm.  DwHrnss  el  ArfrawaJIt,  by  H.  Ponieron,  trans- 
lated by  Mrs  Crawford  (fWyj. 

GWYKIAD,  the  name  given  to  a  fish  of  the  ernus  Coregoniis  or 
White  lish  (C.  clupcoidcs\,  inhabiting  the  large  lakes  of  North 
\\  alos  and  the  north  of  England.  At  Lllswatcr  il  is  known  by  the 
name  ot  "  Schelly,"  at  Loch  l^mond  by  that  of  "  powcn."  It  is 
tolerably  abundant  in  Lake  liala,  keeping  to  the  deepest  portion 
of  the  lake  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but  appearing  in 
shoals  near  the  shores  at  certain  seasons.  It  is  well  flavoured, 
like  all  the  species  of  Cortgonus,  but  scarcely  attains  to  the 
weight  of  a  pound.  The  name  gwyniad  ia  a  Welsh  word,  and 
signifies  "  shining  ";  and  it  is  singular  that  a  similar  fish  in 
British  Cdunbia,  abo  bdooftnc  to  the  family  of  Salmonoids,  is 
called  by  the  natives  "quinnat,"  from  the  aOmiy  hiltm  of  it* 
scales,  the  word  having  in  their  bnguage  the  same  meaning  as 
the  Welsh  "  gwyniad." 

GYANTSB.  one  of  the  Lirgc  towns  of  Tibet.  It  lies  S  E  of 
Shigat.se,  130  m.  from  the  Indian  frontier  and  145  m  from  Lhasa. 
Its  central  position  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  from  India  aa^d 
lihutan  with  those  from  Ladakh  and  Central  Asia  leading  to 
Lhasa  makes  it  a  considerable  distributing  trade  centre.  Its 
market  is  the  third  largest  in  Tibet,  coming  after  Lhasa  and 
Shigatse,  and  is  especially  celebrated  for  its  wooUcn  doth  and 
carpet  manufactures.  Here  caravans  come  from  Ladakh, 
Nepal  and  upper  Tibet,  bringing  gold,  boras,  salt,  wool,  musk 
and  fun,  to  eichange  for  tea,  tobarao,  sugar,  cotton  gpods. 
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btoaddflth  ud  ttnhnm.  Tlu  towa  ia  CooqMctly  bdlt  of  itotu 
boaaet,  with  weodea  bakonfa*  fadnf  tke  tatb  ttnet,  whnioe 
narrow  lanet  itffkt  «ff  into  ttirinvittaig  ilunn,  aad  conttilM  «  fort 

antl  monastery.  In  the  British  expedition  of  1904  Cyant«« 
formed  the  first  objective  of  the  advance,  and  the  force  was 
bcsifgcd  here  in  the  mis-sioii  post  of  Clumxlo  for  s^jme  lime.  The 
Tibetans  made  a  night  attack  un  the  post.  anJ  were  beaten  off 
with  some  diflkully,  but  subsequently  the  British  attacked  and 
Stormed  the  fort  or  jonR.  I'mlcr  the  treaty  of  1904  a  British 
trade  agent  is  stationed  at  Ciyantse. 

6Y6E8,  founder  of  the  third  or  Mcrmnad  dynasty  of  Lydian 
kings,  be  reigned  687-653  b.c.  according  to  H.  Gelzer,  690-657 
B.C.  iceoKling  to  H. ,  Winckkr.  The  chronology  of  the  I^ydtu 
Unp  tiveB  Beradotos  hut  ben  tiiown  by  tbe  Amytim 
Inscripdons  to  be  about  tiMOty  y«ut  in  eiocH.  Gyget  was  the 
son  of  Dascylus,  who,  when  nnOed  from  bonlsbment  in  Cappa- 
docia  by  the  Lydian  king  Sadyattcs — called  Candaules  "  the 
Dog-st  rangier  "  (n  title  of  the  Lydian  Hermes)  by  the  Greeks — 
sent  his  son  back  to  Lydia  instead  of  himself.  Gyges  soon  became 
a  favourite  of  Sadyattes  and  was  despatched  by  him  to  fetch 
Tudo,  the  daughter  of  Arnoisus  of  Mysia.  whom  the  Lydian  king 
wished  to  make  his  queen.  On  the  way  Gyges  fell  in  love  with 
Tudo,  who  complained  to  Sadyattes  of  liis  conduct.  Forewarned 
that  the  king  intended  to  punish  him  with  death,  Gyges  assas- 
sinated Sadyattes  in  the  night  and  seized  the  throne  with  the 
lielp  of  Anelis  of  Mylaia,  the  captain  of  the  Carian  bodyguard, 
wlrom  he  bad  woo  Wti  to  bis  cause.  Civil  war  enstied,  which 
was  fnaHy  ended  Iqr  u  appeal  to  tbe  oiade  of  DelpU  and  the 
confirmation  of  tbe  right  of  <^gct  to  the  crown  by  the  Delphian 
god.  Further  to  secure  his  titlie  he  married  Tudo.  Many  legends 
were  told  among  the  Greelcs  about  his  rise  to  power.  That 
found  in  Herodotus,  which  may  be  traced  to  the  poet  Archilochus 
of  I'aros.  described  how  "  Candaules  "  insisted  upon  showing 
('.>x'es  his  wife  when  unrobed,  which  so  enraged  her  that  she  gave 
Gyges  the  choice  of  murdering  her  husband  and  making  him.srlf 
king,  or  of  being  put  to  death  himself.  Plato  made  Gyges  a 
shepherd,  who  discovered  a  magic  ring  by  means  of  which  he 
murdered  his  master  and  won  the  affection  of  his  wife  (Hdt.  i. 
8-14;  Plato,  Rep.  359;  Justin  i.  7;  Cicero,  Da  aj.  iii.  o). 
Once  established  on  the  throne  Gyges  devoted  hinuclf  to  con- 
aolidatiof  his  kingdom  and  making  it  a  militafy  power.  The 
Troad  was  conquered,  Colophon  captnied  from  tbe  Gnelts, 
Smyrna  bedefed  and  alliances  entered  into  with  Ephesus  and 
MOetus.  Tive  Cimmeril,  who  had  ravaged  Asia  Minor,  were 
beaten  back,  and  an  embassy  was  sent  to  \-sur-bani-pal  at 
Kincvch  (about  650  n  c  )  in  the  hope  of  obt  'dning  his  help  against 
the  barbarians,  The  .\-5yrian5,  however,  wen-  otherwise 
engaged,  and  Clygrs  1  .irm  d  in  F.gypt, sending  his  faithful  Carian 
troops  along  with  Ic  rii:ir,  incri  eri.irics  to  assist  Psammetirhus  in 
shaking  off  the  Assyrian  yoke  1660  B.C.).  A  few  years  later  he 
fell  in  battle  against  the  Cimmerii  umler  Dugdammi  (called 
Lygdamis  by  Strabo  L  3.  a  t),  who  took  tbe  lower  town  of  Saidis. 
Gj«es  waa  sacoeeded  1^  bis  son  Aidys. 

'  See  Kieolaua  Damasccnus,  quoting  from  the  I-Vdian  historian 
Xanrhu«,  in  C.  MOIIer,  f'ragmenia  kiuoricorum  Graecorum,  iii.; 
R.  Schubert.  Gtschithtt  der  Konige  von  Lydirn  (1884);  M.  G. 
Radct,  La  Lydie  ei  U  monde  grec  au  lemps  dt  Mermnaaes  (1H92- 
1893);  H.  Gelzer,  "  Das  Zeitaltcr  des  Gyges  "  (Rhein.  Mm.,  1875;); 
H.  Winckier,  AUaikniMttim  Ftandumttm,  L  (lBaa)t  Macan's edition 
of  Herodotus.  (A.  H.  S.) 

OTUFPUS,  a  Spartan  gcncr.1l  of  the  5th  century  Ti,r  ;  he 
was  the  son  of  Cleandridas,  who  had  iKcn  cxpoUcd  from  S[iar;a 
for  atceptif.);  .Vthenian  Imbcs  (.i,!6  li-C  l  and  h.id  seliled  .it  Thurii. 
His  mother  was  probably  a  helot,  for  Gylippus  is  siiid  to  have 
been,  like  Lysander  and  Callicratidas,  a  mothax  <  lit  i or). 
When  Aldbiades  urged  the  Spartans  to  send  a  general  to  lead  the 
Syiteusan  resistance  against  the  Athenian  expedition,  Gylippus 
was  appointed,  and  his  arrival  was  undoubtedly  the  turning  point 
of  tbestruggle(4i4-4i3).  Thongb  at  first  hislong  haur,  Usthread- 
bare  cloak  and  his  staff  furnished  the  subject  of  many  a  jest,  and 
bis  harsh  and  overbearing  manner  caused  grave  discontent, 
yet  the  rapidity  and  decisiveness  of  his  movements,  won  the 
qrmpatby  and  respect  of  the  Syracusans.  Diodorus  (xiii.  .28  32), 


prabaUy  iolhiwins  Timaens,  lapwasnta  Um  as  indticing  tbe 
Syncoiaaa  to  poa  seateace  ol  dsntb  as  the  r  ip  i  e  .\tfc«nian 
genetala,  but  we  need  have  no  liesitatian  in  accqani:  the  state- 
ment of  Philistus  (Plutarch,  Nicias.  2%),  a  Syracusan  who 
himself  took  part  in  the  defence,  and  Thucydidcs  (vii,  861,  that 
he  tried,  though  without  .success,  to  s.-ivc  their  hves,  wishing  to 
take  them  to  Sparta  as  a  signal  proof  of  his  success  Gylippus 
■ell,  as  his  father  had  done,  through  avarice;  entrusted  by 
Lysander  with  an  immense  sum  which  he  was  to  deliver  to  the 
ephors  at  Sparta,  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  enrfch 
himself  and.  on  the  discovery  of  his  guilt,  went  into  exile. 

Thticytlidcs  vi,  y.v  104,  vii.;  Plutarch.  Ntfun,  19.  21,  27,  28. 
Lysander,  16,  17;  Diodorus  xiii.  ^,  H,  lA-^i;  Poljraenus  i.  39.  fi). 
See  Syracuse  (for  the  siege  opeffBtioas),comnicntaiicsoaThuiqKfadM 
and  the  Greek  histories. 

GYLLEMBOURQ-EHREJJSVSRD,  THOMASINE  CHRISTINE, 

Baroness  (1773-1S56),  Danish  author,  was  born  on  the  gth  of 
November  1773.31  Copenhagen,  flermaidcn  name  wasBuntzen. 
Her  great  beauty  early  attracted  notice,  and  before  she  was 
seventeen  she  married  the  famous  writer  Peter  Andreas  Hciberg. 
To  him  she  bore  in  the  following  year  a  son,  afterwanU  illustrious 
as  the  poet  and  critic  Johan  Ludvig  Heiberg.  In  1800  ber 
husband  was  exiled,  and  sbe  obtaiaed  a  divom,  murytog  In 
December  1801  the  Swedfah  Baron  K.  P.  Ehrensvtid,  hinsdf 
a  political  fugitive.  Her  second  husband,  who  presently  adopted 
the  name  of  Gyllembourg,  died  in  1815.  In  1833  she  followed 
her  son  to  Kiel,  wliere  lie  was  appointed  professor,  and  in  i'-:  5 
she  returned  with  him  to  Copenhagen.  In  1827  she  first  apfxarcd 
as  an  author  by  publishing  her  romance  of  Thf  Pnlonius  F.imily 
in  her  son's  newspaper  Flyx'Oidc  Post.  In  tHiH  the  same  journal 
contained  Tlu-  .l/ij^iV  Ring,  wliirh  was  immediately  followed 
by  En  ITvrrdagi  kitlorU  {Att  Everyday  Story).  The  success  of 
this  anonymous  work  was  SO  great  that  the  author  adopted 
until  the  end  of  her  career  the  name  of  "  The  Author  of  An 
Everyday  Story."  In  1833-1834  she  published  three  volumes 
of  Old  and  New  NootU.  New  Stones  followed  in  1835  and  1836. 
In  1839  appeared  two  novds,  MmUttntis  Uk  Ymmger  and  AjcMi; 
in  1840,  One  in  All',  in  1841,  Near  and  Far;  in  1843,  A  Cmt- 
spondence:  in  1844,  The  Cross  ITay^;  in  1845,  Two  Genrraliont. 
Frr  II  i.<:r,  to  1.S51  the  Baroness  Ehrensviird  ('iyll<mh<iurg  was 
eng,i;;cd  in  bringing  out  a  library  edition  o:  her  collected  works 
in  twelve  volumes.  On  the  ind  of  July  1856  she  died  in  her  son's 
house  at  Copenhagen.  Not  until  tlien  did  the  secret  of  her 
authorship  lraiis(]ire;  for  throughotit  her  life  she  hml  preserved 
the  closest  reticence  on  the  subject  even  with  her  nearest  friends. 
The  style  of  Madame  EhrensvSrd-Gyllcmbourg  is  dear  and 
sparkling;  for  English  readers  no  closer  analogy  can  be  found 
than  between  her  and  Mrs  Gaskcll,  and  Craitferd  mi^t  weH 
have  been  written  by*  the  witty  Danish  authoress. 

See  J .  I..  Heiberg.  Prler  A  ndrras  Heibere  og  Thomasine  GyllembMiri 
;r.)pcnhai:c'n.  lHH>V  ,int!  I.  Kiirneliu»-Hybel,  Nofle  Brmaerkninger 
'.■rn  I'  A  -  l!'-<.i-'r{^  ..ij;  ,'  rh  i.,\:!-:mbouri  (Copenhagen,  1883). 

GTLUNSTJSKHA,  JOHAN,  Cocnt  (1635-1680),  Swedish 
statesman,  cocnpleted  his  studies  at  Upsala  and  then  visited 
most  of  the  Btnepaan  states  and  laid  tbe  foundations  of  that  deci> 
insight  Into  faitemacdonal pditia  which  aftenraids  distinguisbed 

him.  On  his  return  borne  be  met  King  Charles  X.  in  the  Danish 

inlands  and  was  in  close  attendance  upon  him  till  the  monarch's 
death  in  iWio.  He  lx"gan  his  pilitir.T!  career  at  the  diet  which 
assembled  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  An  aristocrat  by 
birth  and  inclination,  he  was  nevertheless  a  true  patriot  and 
demanded  the  greatest  sacrifices  from  his  own  order  in  the 
natioDal  interests.  He  was  therefore  one  of  those  who  lalwured 
most  zealously  lor  the  recovery  of  the  crown  lands.  In  the 
Upper  House  he  was  the  spokesman  of  the  •gentry  against  ihe 
magnates,  whose  inordinate  privileges  be  would  have  curtailed 
or  abolMtcd.  W»  adveiaaries  vainly  endeavoured  to  gain  him 
by  fevour,  for  as  oouit-manfaal  and  senator  lie  was  still  aune 
JMatfle  to  tbe  dominant  patricians  iriio  foUowud  tbe  adventurous 
policy  of  Magnus  de  la  Cardie.  Thus  he  opposed  the  French 
alliance  which  de  la  Gardie  carried  through  in  1672,  and  con- 
sistently advocateii  eronomv  in  domestic  ami  nciitraiily  in 
foreign  affairs.  On  the  outbreak  ol  the  war  in  1675  be  was  tbe 
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most  loyal  and  etwrgetic  supporter  of  the  younK  Charles  XL, 
and  finally  his  indispensable  counsellor.  Indeed,  it  may  be  sjid, 
that  the  poluiLal  principles  which  he  instilled  into  the  youthful 
monarch  were  faithiully  followed  by  Charles  during  the  whole 
of  his  reign.  In  1670  Gyllcnstjerna  was  appointed  the  Swedish 
plenipotentiary  at  the  peace  congre&s  ol  Lund.  The  alliance 
whkh  be  then  concluded  trith  Denmark  bound  the  two  northern 
fealna  tagetber  ia  «  ooamon  foniBn  policy,  and  be  lougbt 
besMcs  to  fodliute  tbeir  bamooiou  coHjpentimi  by  mtxy 
mem  io  bb  power.  In  i6$o.  after  bringing  home  Charks  XI.'s 
Ihuilsh  bride  tnm  Copenhagen,  he  was  appointed  governor- 
general  of  Scania  (Sk&ne),  but  expired  a  few  weeks  Utcr. 

See  .M.  HSjer,  Ofversigi  af  Sverttfs  ytlre  fivitlik  under  in-n  i6j(y- 
/<Wo(Upsab.  18,-5).  (K-  H.J 

GYMKHANA,  ;l  displ.iy  of  misrellancou.s  .sports,  orifrinally  .it 
the  military  s":ili(Jtis  of  Iiuii.i.  Thi:  word  would  s^'em  to  bo 
a  colloquial  rcmudclUng  of  the  Hindustani  gcnd-kkaivi,  tiall~ 
house  or  racquet-courL  by  substituting  for  %,end  the  first  syllabic 
of  the  English  word  'gymnastics."  The  definition  given  in 
Yule's  Glossary  is  as  follows:  "  A  ;>lact:  of  public  resort  at  a 
Station,  wbeie  tl>e  needful  fadlities  foe  atUetks  and  games 
.  .  .  are  provided"  The  name  of  tbe  place  was  afterwards 
■lipUed  to  the  games  tbemsdves,  and  the  wofd  is  now  used  almost 
niclasivdy  in  this  sense.  Aooording  to  Yule  the  lint  use  of  it 
that  can  be  traced  was,  on  the  authority  of  Major  John  Trotter, 
at  Rurki  in  the  year  1861,  when  a  gymkhana  was  instituted 
there.  I'lymrdoiKi  sports  were  invented  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  Indiua  istuLioii  li:e,  and  both  o;Tners  and  men  from  thr  ranks 
took  part  in  them.  'I'Jie  iirst  meetings  consisted  of  iiromis;  uous 
horse  and  pony  races  at  catch  weights.  To  these  were  soon 
added  a  second  vaj-icty,  originaUy  called  the  pdgdi  (funny  .-a;  es), 
the  one  geoecally  known  outside  India,  which  consisted  of 
BisocOaMOHS  races  and  competitions  of  all  kinds,  some  serious 
and  some  ■"'"""gi  on  hoiseback,  on  foot  and  on  bicycles. 
Among  these  way  he  mentioned  the  usual  adCtBiy  sports;  such 
as  tent-pegging,  kmoo-cutting  and  obstacle  racing;  rickshaw 
racing;  tilting  at  the  ting,  lack,  pillion,  hurdle,  egg  and-spoon, 
blindfold,  thrcading-thc-nccdle  and  many  other  kinds  of  races 
depending  upon  the  inventive  powers  of  the  committees  in  charge. 

GYMNASTICS  AND  GYMNASIUM,  terms  signifying  respec- 
tively a  system  oi  phy  sical  exercises  praciisod  either  for  rccrca- 
lioii  or  for  tbe  purpose  of  proniolinf!  the  health  ami  developtni  nl 
ot  the  body,  and  the  builditig  where  suth  e.tercises  are  carried 
on.  The  gymnasium  01  the  Greeks  was  originally  the  school 
where  competitors  in  the  public  games  received  their  training, 
and  was  so  named  from  the  circumataooe  that  these  oompetitors 
exercised  naked  (Yv/oidf).  The  gymnesiiini  was  a  public  in- 
sdtutlon  as  distingiiiahed  from  the  pafaMstn,  whkh  was  a 
private  school  wbwe  boys  were  trained  in  phjnical  eaerdses, 
thou^  tbe  tena  pataestta  is  also  often  used  for  the  part  of  a 

gymnasium  specially  devoted  to  wrestling  and  boxing.  The 
athletic  contests  for  which  the  gymnasium  supplied  the  means 
of  Iraini.nj;  and  practice  formed  part  of  the  social  life  of  ihc 
Greeks  from  the  earliest  times.  They  were  held  io  honour  oi 
heroes  and  gods;  sometimes  lorndng  part  of  a  [R-riodic  festival, 
sometimes  ot  the  iunerai  ntes  of  a  deceased  chief,  hi  cour&e  of 
time  the  Greeks  grew  more  attached  to  such  sports;  their  free 
active  life,  spent  to  a  great  extent  in  the  open  air,  fostered  the 
iikaig  almost  into  a  passion.  Tbe  victOT  in  any  athletic  contest, 
though  be  gained  no  money  prise,  was  rewarded  with  tbe  honour 
and  respect  of  his  fdlow  dtiaens;  and  a  victory  in  the  great 
leiigioas  festivals  was  ooanted  an  honour  for  the  whole  state. 
In  these  drcumstances  the  tndnlag  of  competitorB  for  the 
greater  contests  became  a  matter  of  public  concern;  and 
accor<tingly  special  buildings  were  provided  by  the  state,  and 

thiir  manaf-'emetit  entru.sted  to  public  otiicials.  The  regulation 
of  the  gymiuuijum  at  Aliiciui  i,s  attributed  by  Pausanias  (i.  -^o. 
to  ThesK.-us.  Solon  made  several  laws  on  the  subject;  but 
arrordiiig  to  (jaten  it  was  reduced  to  a  system  in  the  lime  ot 
Cleisthcncs.  Ten  gymnasiarcks,  one  from  each  tribe,  were 
appointed  annually.  Theie  performed  in  rotation  the  duties 
of  their  office,  wlildi  wen  to  malntahi  and  pay  the  persras  who 


were  training  for  public  contests,  to  conduct  the  gatnes  at  the 
great  Atheni.ui  festivals,  to  exercise  general  supervision  over 
the  morals  of  the  youths,  anti  to  udurn  anri  keep  up  the  gyni- 
aasium.  This  office  was  one  of  the  ordinary  kftrovpyiai  (pubUc 
services),  and  great  expense  was  entailed  on  the  holders.  Under 
them  were  ten  sopkronistae,  whose  duly  was  to  watch  the  conduct 
of  the  youths  at  all  times,  and  especially  to  be  present  at  all 
thcirganies.  Xhc  practical  teaching  and  selecting  of  tbe  suiuble 
eserdseslareadiyouth  were  fat  the  hands  of  the  ^wrfetHtaeaad 
gymmaio*,  thelatter  of  whom  also  siroeifntemW  the  effect  on  the 
constitution  of  the  pupils,  and  presciued  forthera  when  they  wnte 
unwell.  The  ddpt'2f  oiled  and  rubbed  dust  on  the  bodies  of  the 
youtbs.acted  as  surReons,  and  administered  the  drugs  prescribed. 
According  to  Galen  there  was  also  a  teacher  of  the  various 
games  of  halJ.  The  gymnasia  built  to  suit  these  various  purposes 
were  hirge  !niildings.  which  contained  not  merely  places  for  each 
kind  of  exercise,  bi:t  also  a  stadium,  baths,  covered  porticos  for 
practice  in  bad  weather,  and  out  erjiorticos  where  the  philosopliers 
and  men  of  letters  read  public  lectures  and  held  disputations. 

The  gymnasium  of  the  Greeks  did  not  long  remain  an  institu- 
tion  eidusively  devoted  to  athletic.  eiBeidiias.  Ix.  soon  bepui 
to  be  applied  to  other  uses  even  more  in^ortant.  Tbe  develop- 
ment arose  naturally  thraogh  tbe  reoofnition  hgr  the  Geedt*  of 
the  important  place  in  education  ocnqned  by  pihysical  culture, 
and  of  th*-  relation  between  exercise  and  he.alth.  The  gymnasium 
accordingly  bec.\me  connected  with  c<iuc;uion  on  the  one  hand 
.mil  with  mcdieine  on  the  other.  Due  training  of  the  body  and 
roainlcaance  ot  tiic  health  anti  strength  of  children  wxrc  the 
chief  part  of  earlier  Greek  education.  Kxcept  the  time  devoted 
to  leeter$  and  music,  the  education  of  boys  was  conducted  in 
the  gymnasia,  w  here  provision  was  made,  as  alrea4y  mentioned, 
for  their  moral  as  well  as  their  physical  Uainiqs,  As  they  grew 
older,  conversation  and  social  inicrcounus  took  the  place  of  the 
more  ayatematic  discipline,  rhiinmriphf is  snri  iiiplilsls  swr nihUtI 
to  talk  and  In  lecture  in  the  gjnutssfai,  whkh  thus  became  ptaoea 
of  general  nanrt  for  the  purpose  of  ailkas  qntematie  tatdkctnal 
pursuits,  as  wdl  as  for  physical  eserdses.  bi  Athens  there  were 
three  great  public  gymnasia — Academy,  Lyceum  and  Cynosarges 
— each  of  which  was  consecrated  to  a  special  deity  with  whose 
statue  i!  was  adorned;  and  each  was  rendered  f.^mous  by 
association  with  a  Celebrated  ichool  of  philo.sojjhy .  Plato's 
tcathii:g  in  the  .Academy  has  given  immortality  lu  that  gym- 
nasium; Aristotle  conferred  lustre  on  the  Lyceum;  and  the 
Cynosarges  was  the  resort  of  the  Cynics.  Plato  when  treating 
of  education  devotes  much  consideration  to  gymnastics  (see 
especially  Rep.  iii.  and  various  parts  of  Laws);  and  according 
to  Plato  it  was  the  sophist  ProdicuB  who  first  pointed  out  the 
conaexioa  between  gymnastics  and  health.  Having  found  such 
eateidseo  benefidal  to  his  own  weak  healtll»  be  formulated  a 
method  whndl  was  adopted  generally,  and  wMch  was  improved  by 
Hippocrates.  Galen  lays  the  greatest  stress  on  the  proper  use  of 
gymnastics,  and  throughout  ancient  medical  writers  we  find  that 
spec  ial  exert  ises  are  [irescribed  as  the  cure  for  special  diseases. 

The  Greek  iiistitution  of  llie gymnasiumneverbecamepopular 
with  tbe  Romans,  who  regarded  the  traiiung  of  boys  in  gymnastics 
with  contempt  as  conducive  to  idleness  and  immorality,  and  of 
little  u^c  from  a  miliinry  point  of  view;  though  at  Sparta 
gymnastic  training  bad  been  chiefly  valued  as  encouraging 
warlike  taSteS  and  pfonottng  the  bodily  strength  needed  for  the 
use  of  wesfOttt.  and  the  endurance  of  hardship.,  Among  the 
BoaatMof  the  vepablk,  the  games  in  the  Campus  Martins,  the 
duties  of  camp  life,  and  the  enforced  marches  and  other  hard- 
ships ot  aatud  watfare,  served  to  take  the  place  of  the  gymnastic 
exerdses  required  by  the  Greeks.  The  drsl  public  gymnasium 
at  Rome  was  built  by  Nero  and  another  by  Commodus.  In  the 
middle  ages,  though  jousts  and  feats  of  horsemanship  and  field 
spcirts  of  various  Itinds  were  popular,  the  more  systematic  training 
of  :  he  body  which  the  Greeks  liad  i^.isoci.ited  with  the  g\  innasiura 
fell  into  neglect;  while  the  thtfivpeutic  value  oi  special  cxeicises 
as  understood  by  Hij^ocrates  and  d.den  appears  to  have  been 
lost  sight  oL  ilouaseau,  in  his  £Mile,  waa  the  first  in  modern 
times  to  call  attention  to  the  injurious  caoseqiiences  of  ancb 
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be  iullttd  on  the  importance  of  physical 
cnltvK  H  ctaenUal  pan  o{  edocKdon.  It  was  pfobab^  dm 
in  Hnnc  meuai*  to  hhinflaeiice  tint  F.  L.  Jahn  and  Iub  ffllhnren 

in  Germany,  encouraged  by  the  Prussian  minister  Stein,  estab- 
lished the  Turnplmzt,  or  gymnastic  schools,  which  played  an 
imiMirtanl  part  during  iIil-  War  of  Liberation,  and  in  the  politirul 
apitittions  which  fallowed  the  establjshmciit  of  the  German 
confederal  ion  by  lilt-  Coiigros.s  of  V  ienna.  The  c  durat  ional 
reformers  Fcstaloaai  and  IrocLici  emphasised  the  need  for 
9>'5tcmatic  physical  training  in  any  complete  scheme  of  education. 

The  later  development  of  the  classical  gymnasium  (when  it  had 
become  the  school  of  intellectual  culture  rather  than  of  cs- 
dusivaty  ]>hy*tcal  enadae),  aod  not  the  original  idea,  has  been 
perpctvkteil  in  tlia  modem  nae  of  tbe  word  in  Gcraany,  where 
the  nanoe  gyranaaiun  "  bgivco  tothe  bigheat  (ndeof  tecood- 
ary  scbool,  and  the  association  of  the  word  with  athletichm  has 
been  eiitiii  ly  abandoned.  On  ihe  other  hand,  in  England, 
France  a. id  elsewhere  in  Kurope,  as  well  as  in  America,  the 
liislorv  01  the  word  has  been  precisely  the  reverse;  the  con- 
nexion of  the  gymnasium  iv-th  phiUisoph)  and  i.'iental  culture 
has  been  dropped,  and  it  indicatci  a  building  excluii\  ely  intended 
for  the  practice  of  physical  exerciser.  Bui  whereas  the  Oreelis 
received  (raining  in  the  gymnasium  for  contests  which  are  now 
designated  as  atUelic  sports  {q.t.),  gymnastics  itt  the  modern 
sense  ba  tenatOtrictcd  to  such  exercises  as  arc  uiii.i  lly  praci  ised 
indoors,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  mechanical  appliances,  ,  as 
distingoisbed  from  sports  or  games  pcactised  in  the  open  air. 

It  was  not  until  near  the  end  of  the  19th ontny  that  gSfnH 
nasties  were  recognized  in  England  as  anything  more  than  a 
recreation;  their  value  as  a  specifically  therapeutic  agent,  or  as 
an  article  in  the  curriculum  of  elementary  schools,  was  not 
realized.  Mure  recently,  however,  educationists  have  urged  with 
increasing  insisteiire  the  need  for  sysl trrat ic  ph_\'sical  training, 
and  their  views  received  greater  at;entii>n  wiieii  e%idenie  of 
deterioration  in  the  phy&ique  of  ihe  people  began  to  accumtilate. 
During  the  first  decade  of  the  30th  century  n.ore  than  one  com- 
miaiion  reported  to  parliament  in  England  in  favour  of  more 
systematic  and  general  physical  training  being  encouraged  or 
even  made  oompdboiy  fay  public  authority.  Voluntary  associa- 
tions were  fofizwd  lior  encouraging  such  tnininf  and  piovMing 
facilities  for  it.  Gymnastics  had  alreaiiy  for  several  years  been 
an  essential  part  of  the  training  of  inny  recruits  with  exceedingly 
fienericial  result.';,  and  gymnasia  had  been  esl^iblished  .;t  Aider- 
shot  anil  other  military  centres.  Physical  esercjsts,  although 
not  compulsory,  obtained  a  permanent  place  in  the  code  for 
elementary  schools  in  Creat  Hritnin;  and  mtirh  care  h.is  bei  n 
taken  to  provide  a  svUabus  uf  exercises  adapted  for  the  improve- 
neot  of  the  physique  of  the  children.  These  exercises  arc  partly 
gymnastic  and  partly  of  the  oature  of  drill;  they  do  not  in  most 
cases  require  the  use  of  appliances,  and  ate  on  that  account 
lioown  as  "  free  movcBcnt^,"  which  aumbers  of  children  go 
through  tofether,  afioumpanied  whenever  poesible  by  music. 
On  the  other  hand  at  the  htfger  public  sdMob  and  universities 
there  are  elaborate  gymnasia  equipped  with  a  great  vniiety  of 
apparatus,  the  skilful  use  of  which  demands  assidonmpmctice; 
and  iKi"^  is  encouraged  by  annual  contests  betWemi  teams  of 
gyiiinaiits  representing  rival  institutions. 

The  appliances  vary  to  son.e  e.xteru  in  different  gymnasia, 
some  of  the  more  eomplicalcd  requiring  a  prcaler  amourti  of 
span-  and  invoUing  a  larger  vo.st  than  is  olten  practic- 
*^'"*  able.  But  where  Ihcse  considerations  are  negligible, 
mial  uniformity  is  to  be  found  in  the  equipment 
of  gymnasia  not  designed  for  specifically  medical 
purposes.  Tbetimitkst,  and  In  many  respects  the  most  generally 
useful,  of  ail  gymnastic  apparatus  is  the  dumb-belL  It  was  in 
use  in  Engbnd  as  cariy  as  the  tfane  tS  Elisabeth,  and  it  lias  the 
advantage  that  it  admits  of  being  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
individual  strength  of  each  learner,  and  can  be  adjusted  in 
weighi  as  his  strength  incrca-cs.  The  exercises  that  may  be 
perlcirined  with  the  dumb-bcil,  combined  with  a  lew  simple 
drill-liLe  ir.oveinetits,  give  employment  to  all  p;irts  uf  the  body 
and  to  both  sides  equally.  Dumb'bteU  exercises,  therefore,  when 


arranged  judiciously  and  with  knowlcdgu,  are  admjnbly  suited 
for  develtqung  tlie  physique,  and  are  eitpnsivdy  cmplDyod  in 
schools  both  for  boys  and  girls.  The  bar-bdl  b  merdy  a  two- 
handed  dumb-bell,  and  its  use  is  similar  in  principle.  The 
Indian  dub  is  also  in  use  in  most  gymnasia;  but  the  risk  of 
overstraining  the  body  by  its  unslcilful  handling  makes  it  less 
f^nerally  popular  than  the  dumb-bcIL  .Vll  these  appliances 
may  be,  ;aid  often  arc,  used  cither  in  ordinary  schoolrooms  or 
elsewhere  outside  the  gymnasium.  The  usual  fixed  sorts  of 
apparatus,  the  presence  of  which  (or  of  some  of  them)  in  a  building 
naay  be  said  to  constitute  it  a  gymnasium,  arc  the  following:  a 
leapini^rape;  a  leaping-pole;  a  vaulting-horse;  a  horizontal 
bar,  so  mounted  between  two  upright  posts  that  its  height  from 
the  ground  may  be  adjusted  as  desired;  paraUei  l>ars,  used  for 
exercises  to  develop  the  imiadca  of  the  trunk  and  arms;  the 
trapeze  fonsisting  of  a  horisontal  bar  suspended  by  ropes  at  a 
height  of  4  to  5  ft.  from  the  ground;  the  bridge  ladder;  the 
plank;  the  inclined  plane;  the  mast;  swinging  rings;  the 
jiripared  wall;  the  horizontal  beam. 

Heforc  the  end  of  the  lotli  century  the  therapeutic  value  of 
gyinna-stii  s  w.i.s  fully  realized  by  the  medical  profes&iou,  and  a 
number  of  medical  or  surgical  gymnasia  came  into  existence, 
provided  wish  s(>cciall>-  devised  apparatus  for  the  treatment  of 
different  phy.sical  defects  or  weaknesses.  The  exercises  practised 
in  tfaeni  are  arranged  uputi  scientific  principles  based  on 
anatomicai  and  pbyaiolocK^  knowkdgei  aad  these  pdadpka 
bure  tpraad  Uuooe  to  influence  hug^  tiw  pnctin  of  gym- 
uaatics  Is  acboob  and  in  the  army.  A  Frendi  medical  writer 
enumerates  seven  dutinct  groups  of  maladies,  each  including  a 
number  of  diiTerent  Loif.piaints,  for  which  gymnastic  exercises 
are  a  recoguizcd  jurm  of  treatment;  and  there  arc  many  mal- 
formations of  the  human  body,  formerly  believed  to  be  incurable, 
which  are  capable  of  being  greatly  remedied  if  not  entirely 
corrected  by ngubr gymnastic cuidacapnctiMdaMler medical 
direction. 

The  value  of  gymnast  ics  both  for  curing  defects,  and  sliU  more 
for  promoting  health  and  the  development  of  normal  physique, 
is  recognized  even  more  clearly  on  the  continent  of  Europe  than 
in  Great  Britain.  In  Germany  tbefovcmment  not  only  contrds 
the  practice  of  gymtttsUcs  bat  smIccs  it  compulsory  for  every 
child  and  adtdt  to  tundergo  a  prescril>ed  amount  of  such 
physical  training.  In  France  also,  physical  training  by  gym- 
nastics is  under  state  irontrol;  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  ijwitzt-r- 
lan'l,  Italy,  Russia,  systems  more  or  less  dialtiict  Clijoy 
a  wide  i)opularity;  and  in  Finland  gymnastics  are  practised 
on  lines  that  exhibit  national  peculiarities.  The  Finns  intro- 
duce an  exccptiomil  degree  of  variety  into  their  exercises  as 
well  as  into  the  appUances  devised  to  assist  them;  women  are 
scarcely  less  expert  than  men  in  the  performance  of  them ;  and 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  system  is  supported  produces 
the  most  beneficial  results  in  the  physique  of  the  people.  Inter- 
national gymnastic  oontcats  have  becomeafcatote  (rf  the  revived 
Olympic  Games  (see  Atatcnc  SPOKIU),  and  in  those  hdd  at 
Athens  in  1906  a  team  of  Danish  ladies  took  part  in  the  competi- 
tion and  proved  by  their  skilfiU  performance  that  gjmtnastics 
may  be  practised  with  as  much  success  by  worren  .^s  by  men. 

The  chid  work  on  the  ancient  Kymnastica  is  Krauite,  Gymnastik 
und  Agonistik  der  lltUenen  (iSaljl  flf  more  recent  worln  mention 
may  be  made  of  JsRcr,  GymMtmierSlSmen  (1H81) ;  L.  GrasbergH-, 
Rrxiehung  und  VnUrricht  im  klassischeti  AUertum  (l«8l);  J.  P. 
.Vlahiiflfy,  OW  Greek  EduaUion  (l8«3);  A.  S.  Wilkins,  National 
Edueaitan  in  Crttct  (iS73>;  E.  Pa^,  Hiitm'ri'  la  gymnastique 
(1886);  \\'i(  kenbagcTi,  .UtUtr  und  modi-rnf  ChmnaHtk  ;  iHol  hMjckcr- 
Gtill,  Charteies  ii. ;  Brugsma,  (jymnuitorum  aPud  Oraecos  descriptio 


(1855);  Petersen,  Das  Gymnaiium  der  Grieclien  See 
N.  L»i.in6,  Gymnasti^  pratique  (Paris,   1879):  CoUinc* 
Gymnastiqut  (Paris,  1884);  L'Hygihte  &  I'iuk  (nfi».  iSS^j 


CoUincau,  La 

P. 

Coubertiii,  La  Cymnaslique  utditaire  (Parjs,  '1905);  Ii.  S-.vj-n, 
Raliotul  Hmm  Cymmsiics  (Boston  1903).  (R.  J.  M.) 

OYimOSOPHTSTS  (Lat.   gymnotophisUte,  from  Or.  yvtifiis. 

ao4>wTr!y  "  i:aked  phiicsophcrs "),  the  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  certain  ancient  Hindu  philosophers  who  pursued 
asceticism  lo  the  [laint  of  regarding  :'ood  and  ^luthing  as  di  iri- 
mental  to  purity  of  thought.   From  the  fact  that  they  often 
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Ihwd  IS  honitt  is'loMtti,  tke  Greeks  also  called  them  Hylobioi 
(cf.  tlK  Vino-frutkas  In  Sftiukiit  wTiUii«i).  Diogenes  Ltitnim 
(ix.  6t  and  lefei*  to  them,  and  uwits  tbtt  Fyrilio  of  Mt, 
the  founder  of  pure  scepticism,  came  under  their  influence,  snd 
on  his  return  to  Elis  imitated  their  habits  of  life,  to  what  extent 
does  not  appear.  Strabo  (xv.  711,  714I  <nvi^!«  tbMalato 
Brahmans  and  Sarmans  (or  Shamans).    Sec  Jai.ns. 

GYMNOSPERMS,  in  Botany.  The  Gymnosperms,  with  the 
.■XtiKiospcrms,  Constitute  the  existing  groups  of  setd-bcaring 
plants  or  Phanerogams:  the  ittiportancc  of  the  wed  as  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  in  the  plant  kingdom  may  be  emphasized 
by  the  use  of  the  designation  Spcrmophyta  for  these  two  groups, 
in  contrast  to  the  Picridophyta  and  Bryophyta  in  which  true 
seeds  arc  unknown.  Recent  discoveries  have,  however,  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  tlMte  existed  in  the  Paheoioic  en  fcrn- 
like  phnU  which  produced  tine  seeds  of  a  highly  spedaUzcd 
type;  thb  group,  for  which  OBvar  sad  Seott  pmnOMd  the  term 
PtciMoipcnMW  in  igo4,  moat  alao  be  IndiMra  in  the  Sper- 
naopl^ta.  Another  instance  of  the  production  of  seeds  in  an 
extinct  plant  which  further  reduces  the  importance  of  this 
character  as  a  distinguishing  feature  is  afforded  by  the  Palai-ozoic 
genus  Lfpidmnrprm  dcjiTibid  by  Scott  in  1901;  this  lytu^KHiia- 
ceous  type  [KisM-.^si-d  .m  inlcgumrntcd  mcgaspore,  to  which 
the  designation  seed  may  be  levptimatcly  applied  (see  PalaEO- 
BOTANY:  Pi:liici.Kvit'\. 

As  the  name  Gymnosperm  (Gr.  7Vau>^,  naked,  wiptia,  seed) 
laaplics,  one  charactecistH:  of  this  group  is  the  absence  of  an  ovary 
or  dosed  chamber  containing  the  ovules.  It  was  the  English 
botanist  Robert  Brown  who  first  recognized  this  important 
dtotinfuishing  feature  in  oonifen  and  ^OKla  in  1825;  he  estab- 
lished the  gynnaapamy  of  these  aeed^MHuhig  dam  aa  distinct 
from  the  angiospenny  of  the  nMooootyledoaa  and  dicotyledoBs. 
As  Sachs  says  in  his  histocy  of  botany,  "  no  moie  fanpertant 
discovery  was  ever  made  in  the  dom^  of  comparative  mor- 
phology and  systematic  botany."  As  Coulter  and  Chamberlain 
express  it.  "the  habitats  uf  the  Gy:imospcrins  inil.iy  indirale 
that  they  eithir  are  not  ,U  home  in  the  more  genial  conditions 
.effected  by  .\npiospern-!s.  or  have  not  been  able  to  iwaiwtain 
themselves  in  rompelition  with  this  group  of  plants." 

These  naked-seeded  plants  are  of  sijetial  iiileres".  on  acrount 
of  their  great  antiquity,  which  far  exceeds  that  of  the  Angio- 
sperms.  and  as  comprising  ditTerent  types  which  carry  us  back 
to  the  Palaeozoic  era  and  to  the  forests  of  the  coal  period.  The 
best  known  and  by  far  the  largest  division  of  the  Gymnosperms 
is  that  of  the  cone*beazinc  trees  (pines,  fin,  oedus,  larches, 
fte.),  whidi  playapwadaaiit  jwit  ht  the  veptathnof  thepmcnt 
day,  evedalbr  in  Uw  higher  fattiUidea  of  the  oMthetn  hcmtaphere ; 
certain  membett  of  fbis  data  are  of  considerable  antiquity,  but 

the  conifen  as  a  whole  are  still  vigorous  and  show  but  little 
sign  of  decadence.  The  division  known  as  the  Cycadophyta 
is  represented  by  a  few  living  genera  of  limited  geographical 
range  and  by  a  large  number  of  extinct  types  which  in  the 
Mcsozoic  era  (see  P.\i.,\koiiotany:  Mesozoir)  playeil  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  vegetation  of  the  world.  .\nnm>;  exiatisig  Cycado- 
phyta we  find  surviving  types  whieb.  in  their  [nesMii  iwlation. 
iheir  close  resemblance  to  fossil  forms,  and  in  certain  mor|>ho- 
logical  features,  constitute  links  with  the  p.ist  that  not  only 
connect  the  present  with  former  periods  in  the  earth's  history, 
but  Nrve  aa  sign-posts  pointing  the  way  back  along  one  of  the 
naay  lines  wfakb  evolution  has  foUowed. 

It  ia  needkia  to  discuss  at  length  the  ori^  of  the  Gymno- 
aperaa.  The  two  views  which  find  most  &vonr  hi  regard  to 
the  Coniferaks  and  Cycadophyta  are:  (i)  that  both  have  been 
derived  from  remote  tiiicincan  ancestors;  (2)  that  the  cycads 
are  the  descendants  of  a  fcm-like  stock,  while  conifers  have  been 
evolved  from  lyroiKwliarcous  anteslors.  The  line  of  d<^Ment 
of  recent  cycads  is  comparatively  liear  in  S(.>  far  as  they  h.ivc 
undoubted  afhnity  with  Palaeo/xtic  plants  whith  combined 
cycadean  and  filicinean  features,  but  f!|iiii:iui  is  nuuh  more 
divided  as  to  the  nature  of  the  phylum  ln>ni  which  llie  1  i.vilers 

are  derived.  The  Cordaiulcs  (sec  PALAEOBOIA^n(:  PatattaoU) 
are  repreaenAed  by  exthKt  fonns  only,  whidi  occnpied  a  pnmifoent 


position  in  the  Faheoaoic  period;  these  plants  exhibit  certain 
featurca  in  oaranoD  with  the  living  Anocaiiaa,  and  otben  wfaidi 
mvite  a  ooApatiaon  with  the  maidenhair  tree  (GiMg*  NMa), 
the  solitary  survivor  of  another  dass  of  G«BaM4MSm»  the 

Ginkgoalcs  (sec  Paiaeobotany:  Utsatei^.  The  Gnetales  are 

a  class  apart,  im'm'ii;^'  ihree  living  genera,  of  which  wc  know 
next  to  nothing  as  icn^s-'ds  their  past  history  or  Une  ui  descent. 
.Although  there  arc  several  morphological  features  in  the  three 
genera  of  Gnetales  which  iiiieht  seeiTi  to  bring  them  into  line 
with  the  .\ngiosperms.  it  is  usimI  \  f  rrgard  these  resemblances 
as  parallel  developments  along  disiimt  lines  rather -than  to 
interpret  them  as  c\idcnce  <it  <lirect  relationship. 

GymnosfXTmae. — Trees  or  shrubs;  It-avcs  vary  considerably  in 
sire  and  form.  Flowers  unisexual,  except  in  a  few  raises  (Gnetales) 
without  a  perianth.  Monoecious  or  dioecious.  Ovule*  naked, 
rarely  without  carpdiary  leaves,  usually  borne  on  carpaphyils, 
whicn  as«ume  various  forms.  The  sinirlc  mega.sporc  enclosed  in  the 
nuccllus  is  filled  with  tiitsue  (prothallun)  before  fertilization,  and 
contains  two  or  more  anchcgonia,  consisting  usually  of  a  large  egg-cell 
and  a  small  n«-.k,  rarely  of  an  cgg-rcll  only  and  no  neck  {Gnrtum  and 
Welwitiihia).  Microspore  spherie.il  or  (jval.  with  ur  without  a 
bladdcr-likc  extension  of  the  cxinc,  containing  a  pn>thallu»  of  two 
nr  more  cells,  one  of  which  produces  two  non-motile  or  motile  male 
cells.  Cut\1edons  two  or  severaL  Seooodary  ig^lem  and  phkiesa 
produced  by  a  single  eawhium,  or  by  successive  cambial  sones;  no 
true  vessels  (except  in  die  Goettles)  in  the  wood,  and  no  eoinpaaien- 
cclU  in  the  phloem. 

I.  Pteridospemuu  (see  PAUUKnOTAmr,  PAuaoacK). 

II.  Cy<Mdophyta. 

A.  Cycadale*  (rii->-nt  and  extinct). 

B.  Bennettitalcs  (sec  Palaeobotanv  :  Mciovnc). 

III.  CordaitaUs  (see  Palabobotanv :  Paitetaic). 

IV.  Ginkftaks  (recent  and  extinct). 

A.  Taxaccae. 

B.  Pinaccae. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  result  of  recent  research  and  of  work 
now  in  proercss  will  be  to  modify  con.siderably  the  grouping  of  the 
conifers.  The  family  AraucarUae,  tcpreiented  bv  i4raiicaria  and 
Agalkis,  should  perhaps  be  aepaiated  as  a  lyiecial  class  and  a  re- 
arm ni^cmcnt  of  other  genera  more  in  accord  wtth  a  natuni  system  of 
i^U:.siiication  will  su<jn  be  po».>ible;  bttt  tot  the  present  its  twofold 

subdivision  niav  be  retained. 
VI.  CnelaJes- 

A.  Ephcdroideae. 

19'*  ^^OBtOSdlBMBb 

C.  Wdwitachiaideae  (Tunhoidea^. 

Cycadopiivta. — A.  Cytadalts. — ^Sterns  tuberous  or  cdumnar,  not 

infrefjuently  branched,  rarely  epiphytic  (Perumn  species  of  Zamia); 
frontls  pinnate,  bi-pinnate  in  the  .Australian  genus  Biywrnia.  Dioeci- 
ous; (lowers  in  tlie  ftinn  ol  1  i  in  ...  ixiept  the  female  Bowers  of  Cymi, 
which  consist  of  a  rosette  of  leaf-like  larfwls  at  the  apex  of  the  stem. 
Seeds  albuminous,  with  one  integument:  the  single  einhr)'0,  usually 
bearing  t»o  partially  (used  cotyk'dons,  is  attachnl  to  a  long  tangled 
suspcnsor.  Stems  and  root*  increase  in  diameter  by  seeondaiy 
thickening,  the  secondary  wood  being  produced  bjr  one  candnum  or 
develfifxd  frmn  surressivc  cambium-rings. 

The  <\i.i(ls  elJ:■■^l  i:  nil-  a  homogeneous  group  of  a  few  living 
nr.  mliers  confined  to  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions.  .As  a  fairly 
;  v|iLi-al  and  well-known  example  of  the  Cyca- 
il.iri'.ie,  a  Hpc-eies  of  the  genus  Cycas  (c.f.  C. 
tininalis,  C.  rn'oluia,  ftc)  IS  briefly  de- 
scriited.  The  stout  columnar  Stem  may 
re.u  h  .i  hri^;ht  <if  .»n  metres,  and  a  diameter 
e»f  h;ilf  .1  MK  lie;  it  ri  in.ii.-is  Lither  iirihranchcd 
or  divides  near  the  summit  into  Miveral  short 
and  thick  branches,  each  branch  terminating 
in  a  crown  of  long  pinnate  leaves.  The  sur* 
face  of  the  Ntem  h  covered  with  rhomboidal 
areas,  which  represent  the  penristent  bases 
of  foliagi--  and  seale- leaves.  In  some  «pecie» 
of  Cytiti  there  .1  wrll-detmetl  alternation  of 
transverse  zones  on  the  stem,  consisting  of 
larger  areas  representing  foliage-leaf  bases, 
and  similar  hut  smaller  areas  formed  by  the 
biiseii  of  scale-leaves  (f"  and  5,  fig.  i).,  The 
scale-leaves  clothing  the  termin^d  btra  are 
linear-lam  <s)Iati  in  form,  and  of  a  brown  or 
yellow  ciil  iur;  tlii-\  .ire  iin-.hi  il  aside  as  the 
stem-axis  elonuates  and  Iwi  omes  shrivelled, 
finally  falling  off,  leaving  projecting  bascS 
which  are  eventually  cut  off  at  a  stiu  lower 
level.  Similarly.  the<leiid  fronds  fall  ofirjcnving  a  ragged  petiole.  vhIA 
is  afterwards  separated  from  the  Stem  by  an  absciss-lajer  a  short 
disunoe  above  the  base.  In  some  species  of  Cycas  the  leaf-t 
do  not  persist  aa  a  permanent  coverinc  to  the  atem,  but  the  I 


Fia.  I. — Stem  of 
Cycas.  F,  foli.i^je- 
leaf  bases;  S,  scalc- 
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IB  covered  with  a  wiiakM  bwfc,  m  in  Cyau  siamtntis,  which  ha*  a 
•tern  oi  unusual  lonn  (6g.  al.  fttnaU  tuberous  shoots,  comparabh  on 
B  large  scale  with  the  DuLbiis  of  Lvcopodium  S^o,  are  oocaafamally 
produced  in  the  axils  of  some  of  tbc  persistent  leaf-bases;  these  are 
characteriMic  of  sickly  pUnu,  and  serve  as  a  means  of  vegetative 
reprodiictioo.  In  the  ^'nua  Cytat  the  female  flower  is  peculiar 
*i>w>ng  cycadii  in  cunitisdng  of  a  terminal  crown  of  separate  uaf-Uke 
prpeb  several  inches  in  length ;  the  apical  portion  of  each  carpellary 
kalmaifhm  bimdly  triannilar  in  farm,  and  deephr  duMCted  on  the 

 HMD  Hmw  woo&y  appendages  Uhn  mdiinuiUiy  pianae. 

From  the  lower  put  at  • 
carpel  are  prodneed  Mvenl 
laterally  placed  ovules, 
which  tx-comc  bri,jht  red 
or  oranse  on  ripening;  the 
bright  fleshy  seeds,  which 
in  some  vpedea  are  as  him 
M  a  gooitfa  tfg,  and  the 


Fig.  2. — Cyeas  siamentii. 


produce  a  pleaiung  com- 
bimitiun  of  colour  in  the 
midst  of  the  long  dark-green 
fronds,  which  curve  grace- 
fully  upward*  and  outwards 
fnm  the  summit  of  the 
oolumnar  Hem.  In  Cyau 
tlie  stem  apex,  after  produc- 
ing a  cluvtLT  of  carpclLary 
leaves,  continue*  to  elongate 
and  pradwat  more  bad- 
scales,  which  are  afterwards 
pushed  aside  as  a  fresh 
crown  of  frond*  is  developed. 
The  voung  Ir.ives  of  Cycas  consist  of  a  straight  rachi?  iK.irini;  numer- 
ou^  linear  pinnae,  travt-t;-<'<l  l>\  a  ^i[lglt•  midrib:  the  pinnae  arp 
circinatcly  coiled  like  the  leaf  ol  a  fern  (fig.  3).  The  male  riowrr  <if 
Cycas  conforms  to  the  type  of  structure  characteriatic  of  the  i  yi  .uls. 
and  consitts  of  a  long  cone  of  numerous  qmnifiliylla  bearing  many 
«vat  pollen-sacs  on  their  lower  faces.  Tbe  tjfpe  dwctibed  mrwee  a*  a 
eoavenient  representative  of  its  class.  Hum  are        otlier  IMag 

(eueia,  which  may  he  dasMficfl  as  follows: — 

ClM*ification  A.  Cyrnilr.ir. — C'hanicteriJted  by  (a)  the  alte  rnation 
of  aoale-  and  foliage- leaver  (fiK.  1)  on  the  branched  or  unbranchetl 
■tern;  (6)  the  growth  of  the  main  ..ti  m  through  the  female  flower: 
(c)  at  ptetenee  of  a  prominent  »ingle  vein  in  tne  linear  pinnae;  {d\ 
theatructufv  of  the  female  flower,  which  i»  peculiar 
In  not  having  the  form  of  a  cone,  but  consints  of 
numerous  independent  rarjx'ls,  each  of  which  bcara 
two  or  more  lateral  ovulc-^.  Reiiresenied  by  a  single 
genus,  Cycas.    (Tropical  Asia,  .Australia,  &C.). 

B.  Za'mieae. — The  stem  does  not  grow  thraugli 
the  female  flower;  both  male  and  female  flowers 
are  in  the  form  of  cooaa.  (a)  SUuitfniae. — 
Characterized  by  tlie  fern-like  venation  of  tlie 
pinnae,  which  have  a  prominent  midrib,  giving 
off  at  a  wi<lc  anj;le  ^iniii'.c  or  forked  and 
occasionally  anastomosing  latenil  v<  ins.  A  single 
genus,  Stani>entt,  confined  to  South  Africa,  (b) 
£K*am««il«. — The  pinnae  are  traversed  by  several 
panlM  veiiM.  Boo/enut,  an  Australian  cycad,  is 
peeylhr  In  having  bi-pinnatc  frtmds  (fig.  5).  The 
various  genera  are  distinf^uinhed  from  one  another 
by  the  shape  and  manrur  uf  .Mta<  hitimt  of  the 
pinnae,  the  form  of  the  carpellary  scales,  and  to 
some  exii'tit  l>v  anatomical  characters.  Enctpha- 
iartot  (South  and  Tropical  Africa). — Large  cones; 
the  carpellary  scales  terminata  la  a  peltate  distal 
expansion.  MacfMamts  (Auatialia). — ^Similar  to 
Enctphalartos  except  in  the  presence  of  a  spinous 
projection  from  the  -iwollrn  dbtai  end  of  the  carpeN, 
Zamia  (South  America.  Florida,  fltc.). — Stem  snort 
and  often  divitk-<l  info  several  columnar  branches. 
Each  caipcl  terminates  in  a  peltate  head.  CereUo- 
aMwo  (Meako).— Similar  in  babit  to  Maercumia^ 
Pio.  3. — Cyeot.  bat  distinguished  by  the  pieaenoe  of  two  born-like 
Young  Frond,  spinous  prores'fes  on  the  apex  of  the  carpels. 

Jlficrwjv  ijj  (Cuba).— Like  Zamia,  except  that  the 
end.t  of  the  stamens  are  fl.it,  while  the  apices  of  the  carpels  are 
peltate.  Pioon  (Me.xico)  (df^.  4). — Characterized  by  the  woolly  scale- 
leaves  and  carpels;  the  latter  terminate  in  a  thick  laniinar  expan- 
WM  of  triangular  form,  bearing  two  placental  cushion*,  M  wliieb 
die  owvlea  are  situated.  Bmnmfa  (Australia).— Bi-pinmte  froods; 
stem  short  and  tuberous  (fig.  s). 

The  Item*  of  cycads  arc  often  described  a*  unbranched ;  it  is  true 
that  to  comparison  with  conifers,  in  which  the  niimerous  branches. 

sprini^nK  from  the  m.iin  stem,  l  im-  a  rhanicleri<tic  form 
~f  to  the  tree,  the  tuberou*  or  cithimiiar  stem  of  the  Cyca- 
an  daccae  constitutes  a  Gtrikinft  rlistinguishing  feature. 

Blanching,  however,  occurs  not  infrequently;  in  Cyeat 
2be  tall  stem  often  nroducas  several  dartftahra-like  arms;  iaZamu 


the  mam  axis  may  break  up  n.  ir  tlie  base  into  Be%'cral  cylindrical 
branches;  in  gpoCKe af  £>■ '<  m  Ii>;.  4)  lateral  branches  arc  uc:Lai>iun- 
ally  produced.  The  South  .Vinuiu  Emttpk/UulM  frrawenily  produces 
several  branches.    Probabhf nHaiji  .WpijUkjCHhia  genus  iif 

cultivation  IS  in  the  Botanls    V5-i7Tn^«rvw»^   .iirr,  7 
Garden  of  Am.stenlam,  its 
age  is  considered  by  I'ro- 
fessur  dc  Vrics  to  be  at«iut 
two    thousand  year:-: 

although  an  accurate  deter- 

dblevtbati^  wdnibfe€hat 

many  cycads  grow  very 
slowly  and  are  remarkable 
for  longevity.  The  thick 
armour  of  nedok-bases  en- 
veloping tne  stem  is  a 
characteriMic  Cycadean 
feature;  in  C'.vcar  the  alter- 
naticjn  of  sc;>le-lea\-es  and 
ir'HiiLs  is  more  clearly  shown 
than  in  other  cycaii.s;  in 
Encepluiiarlos,  Duion,  &c., 
the    persistent  seal 


From  .1  TvSnf 'ijT  ;  ,t 
leaf  Osrdaas,  Uirlw,  tiy  FrotaMT  R.  H.  Ysppi 


bases  an  almost  cciual  ii|>.iuu<iviir.      ^,  i>,  .aiu<< 
 1.  r ....  }.  ,  . — ^  t|^l5^4,^^J^»l«|  *Alto. 


size  to  those  of  the  loliage'' 

li-.ives.    and  there 
ri  Kular  alternation  eif 
Cytas.  Another  type  of  Mem  ja 


jIi>>C>jfa5ll^V/ 

some  species  of 
lapdZa 


Fio.  S.—Bimenia  sptttaNUti  frond. 

completely,  leaving  a  comparatively  aaoodi  item.  The  Cyat  type  of 
frond,  except  as  regards  tbe  presence  of  a  midrib  in  each  pmna. 


aod  ^KNcrrM. 


characterizes  the  cycads  generally,  except  A 
|n  the  monotypic  eenus  Bomrnia  the  fairge 
fronds,  borne  singly  on  the  short  and  thick 
stem,  arc  bi-pinnate  (fig.  5);  the  segments, 
which  are  bsoadly  ovate  or  rhomboidal. 
have  severat  forlced  spreatling  vein*,  and 
resemble  the  large  {Mnnules  of  some  species 
of  Adiantum.  In  Stannfrut,  also  a  genus 
represented  by  one  species  (5.  paradoxa  of 
South  Africa),  the  long  and  ct)mparatively 
broad  pinnae,  with  an  entire  or  irregularly 
incised  margin,  are  VH)r  feniJibik  a  dr- 
eumstanoe  whidi  M  Ktnae  to  dtscnbe  fbe 
plant  in  1835  at  a  specie*  of  the  fern 
Lomarui.  In  rarecasesthepinnacof cycatb 
.(re  loln-d  or  branched:  in  Dirtnn  spinu- 
laiim  I'Central  .'\merica)  the  mar^;in  of  the 
segments  bears  numerous  spinous  pro- 
cesses; ia  anna  epeciM  of  BHUpktlurtot, 
e-g.  E.  herrUms.  the  lamfna  Is  deeply  lobed ; 
and  in  a  species  of  the  .^ust^allan  genus 
Maemamia,  M.  heteromera.  the  narrow 
pinnae  are  dichotomou>.lv  branched  almost  to  the  base  (fig.  6).  and  re- 
semble the  frond  of  some  species  of  the  fern  Schtzara.  or  the  fossil  penus 
BaUra  (Ginkgoalcs).  An  interesting  species  of  Cycas,  C.  UUhotiltti.  has 
'  by  Sir  TUseitoa-Dyer  f  rom  Mnam. 


Fic.  6. — Macrozamia 
heteromera.  A  .  fKin  of 
frond ;  B,  single  pinna. 
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dichotomously  branched  as  ir.  Macrozamta  heterorrura.  In  Cerato- 
'  kdw  broad  petiolo-lxase  i«  characteriztxl  by  the  presenrp  of  two 
•pinotn  proceaaes,  suegvsting  stipular  appi-ndnK<^.  cum- 
B,  on  a  reduced  scale,  witn  tbe  lanjc  stipules  of  the  Marattiaccac 
J  Ferns.  The  vernation  varit-s  in  different  Rcnera;  in  Cycas 
rachis  is  straight  and  the  pinnae  cin'inatcK-  cinlcd  {fig.  \);  in 
B»uphtilartos.  Pimm,  .,  Inith  r.ii  hi.s  arnl  ^iii'.-nt*  arc  straigrit ;  in 
Zamta  the  rachis  in  bent  or  slightly  c<>ill^l,  U-ariiig  straight  pinnae. 
Tbi  ywug  IsKwt  mrm  tm  the  atem-apcx  as  coniol  pmufaemacet 
with  winged  tefdcn,  on  wineh  die  pinnae  appear  aa  nmmkd  humpa, 
usually  in  faasipetal  order;  the  scale-leaves  in  their  young  condition 
Rsemblc  fronds,  but  the  lamina  remains  undeveloped.  A  feature  «i 
interest  in  connexion  with  the  phylogeny  of  ryrads  is  tho  pres<^nce  of 
long  hairs  clothing  the  scale-leaves,  and  ^ormiI1^;  a  l  iip  un  the  -.uiiiiiut 
of  tne  stem-apex  or  attached  to  the  bases  of  petioles:  on  stime  fossil 
cycadean  plants  then  oMtrowths  have  the  lorm  of  ttralea,  and  are 
identical  in  structure  wiUitSe  lameiita  (poleae)  of  the  ma  juri ;  y  of  fern*. 

The  aiale  Aowm  ni  cycads  are  constructed  on  a  uniform  plan, 
aad  in  all  caac*  ceaaht  of  an  axis  bearing  crowded,  spirally  dis- 
jj_  posed  sporaphylls.  These  arc  often  wcdgc-shaix-d  and 
angular;  in  some  cases  they  consist  of  a  short,  thick 
atalk,  terminating  in  a  peltate  expansion,  or  prolonged  upwards  in 
the  form  ot  a  triangular  lamina.  The  sporangia  (pollen-iacs),  which 
occur  on  the  under'«de  of  the  atamens.  are  often  arranged  in  more  or 
leM^defiuitn  group*  or  sori,  interspersed  with  hair*  (paraphyses) ; 
dehiaoenoe  tanea  place  along  a  line  marked  out  by  the  occurrence  of 
smaller  and  thinner-walli-d  cells  h<iuiiilf<l  by  larger  and  thii:kcr- 
wallet!  elements,  which  form  a  fairly  promirvent  cap-like  "  aiiniilus  " 
near  the  apex  of  the  sporangium,  not  unlike  the  annulus  characteristic 
o(  the  Schizacaccac  among  ferns.  The  spomngial  wall,  conaisting 
of  several  layers  of  cells,  encloses  a  ca%'ity  containing  numerous  oval 
spores  (pollen-grains).  In  structure  a  cycadeaa  liignunaPl  recalls 
those  of  cert  a  i  n  f erns  ( M  a  ra  1 1  iaccae,  Osm  u  ndaoeae  and  Scbnacaceae), 
but  in  the  'li  vi  lfipment  of  the  spores  there  are  certam  peculiarities 
not  met  wi'!  .iitum,;  tlir  V'.iscular  CryptoKams.  With  the  cxrept 'on 
of  Cycas,  tlic  female  llowers  are  also  in  the  form  of  cones,  bearing 
numerous  carpcllary  scales.  In  Cycas  rrvoluta  and  C.  circinalis  each 
leaf-like  carpel  may  prcAJuce  several  laterally  attached  ovules,  but 
in  C.  Normanbyana  the  carpel  is  shatter  and  the  ovules  are  reiluced 
to  two;  this  latter  type  brings  us  nemcrta  the  carpels  of  Dioon.  in 
which  the  flower  lia»  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  the  distal  end  of  the. 
carfR^ls  is  longer  and  more  leaf-like  than  in  the  other  genera  of  the 
^(imiVd^,  which  are  rhararteri/ed  by  shorter  carpels  with  thick 
pi'ltate  heails  lH.-jritiK  two  oviHes  oti  the  tiKirnholir/li  ..lly  luwer 
surlacc.  The  cones  of  cvcads  attain  in  some  cases  (e.g.  Entefluilartos) 
a  considefable  use,  reaching  a  length  of  more  than  a  loot.  Cases  have 
lieen  recorded  (by  Thiselton-Dyer  in  Entephalarlos  and  by  Wieland 
in  Zamia)  in  which  the  short  carpellary  cone-scales  exhibit  a  foliace- 
ous  form.  It  is  inten  sting  that  no  monstrous  cycadean  cone  has 
been  deseril<ed  in  whi-  h  oviililer{His  and  stainin.Ue  apiM'nd.^K'"*  are 
b<iriii-  I'll  the  s.ime  axis:  In  tiie  Ik-nnettitales  (si-c  PAL.^EOBOT AN Y : 
Metozou)  flowers  were  produced  bearing  on  the  same  axis  both 
nndroaciuwi  and  ^noccium. 

The  pollen-grains  when  matuie  oonaist  of  three  cdls,  two  small 
and  MM  larae  cell;  the  btter  grows  into  the  pollen-tube,  as  in  the 
Conifcialca,  and  from  one  of  the  small  cells  two  large 
ciliated  apermatozoids  are  cventu.illy  produced.  h 
mntarkablc  esiie|>iion  (■>  liiis  rule  has  rtifndy  been 
ncorded  bv  Caldwell,  who  found  that  in  Microcycas 
Clioctmt  UK  body-cells  may  be  ajght  or  even  ten  in 
number  and  the  sperm-cdls  twice  as  numeraut.  One  of 
the  most  important  discoveries  made  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
19th  century  wati  that  by  Ikcno,  a  Japanese  botanist,  who  first 
demonstrate*!  the  existence  of  motile  male  cells  in  the  ^cnus  Cytas. 
Similar  srH  rmatozoids  w^ere  obsi  r\<xl  in  sonu'  sjXH  les  of  Zamm  by 
H.  J.  Webber,  and  more  recent  work  enables  us  to  assume  that  all 
cycads  produce  ciliated  male  gametea.  Before  following  the  growth 
of  tbe  pollen-grain  after  pomnationi  we  will  briefly  describe  the 
structure  of  a  cycadean  ovule.  AnovulecoBiiitsof  a  conical  nucellus 
•nmmndcd  by  a  single  intcgtunent.  At  an  early  atage  of  develop- 
Oent  a  larse  i-ell  iii  ikes  its  appcArancc  in  the  central  region  of  the 
miMilus;  this  inrre.i-<  in  size  and  eventualK  liir-:i^  tl.ree  cells;  the 
lowest  of  these  >;ro«s  vigorously  and  constitutes  the  niegaspore 
(cTnbryo-s.'ic).whi(  h  ultimately  at  wirbs  the  greater  part  of  the  nucellus. 
The  megasjxjrc-nucleus  divides  repeatedly,  and  cells  arc  pr<jcluced 
from  the  peripheral  n-gion  inwards,  which  eventually  fill  the  spore- 
cavity  with  a  homogeneous  tis.'siie  (prothallus) ;  !«)me  of  the  super- 
ficial celLs  at  the  micropyUr  end  of  the  megaspore  increase  in  size  and 
diviile  l)V  a  tangentUI  wall  into  two.  an  iipinr  cell  which  gives  ris*- 
to  the  short  two  relli-<l  neck  of  the  archeijonium,  and  a  lower  cell 
whii  h  deviiops  into  a  lar.;e  c^jR-cell.  L^ich  megaspore  may  contain 
2  to  0  archcgonia.  During  the  growth  of  the  ovum  nourishment  is 
supplied  from  the  contents  of  the  cells  immediately  surrounding  (he 
egg-cell,  a*  in  the  development  of  the  ovum  of  Pinus  and  other 
conifers.  Meanwhile  the  lirwue  in  the  apicil  reiisoti  of  die  nucellus 
has  been  undergoing  disorganization,  which  result-,  in  the  formation 
of  a  pollen-chiiinlicr  (fig.  7,  Ci  imnu'dialely  al>ovo  the  inega- 
sjKiie.  i'liUination  in  cyc.ids  liai  always  been  described  .is 
ancmophilous,  but  acrutding  to  recent  observations  by  Pearson 
oa  South  Afncwi  «pacias  it  seems  probable  that,  at  least  in  some 


Fig.  Tt— Zamia..  PartoIOvdeialoml- 
tinihia]  section.  (After  WebberT^ 
P,  Prothallus.   Pt.  Pellen-cid)e. 
A,   Archegonia.  Pi,  PoliaB-grain. 
If,  Nucellus.      C,   Generative  ceQ 
(second  cell  of 
pollen-tube). 


cases,  the  pollen  is  conveyed  to  the  ovules  by  animal  a^jcacjr. 
The  pollen-gfains  find  their  way  between  the  carpophylls,  which  at 
the  time  of  pollinat!on  are  slightly  apart  owing  to  the  clorwation  of 
the  internodes  of  tbe  flower-axi<.  antl  pass  into  the  pollen-chaml<er: 
the  large  cell  of  the  pollen-grain  grows  out  into  a  tube  (Pt),  which 
f>em>trate»  the  nurelLir  tis-^ue  .in<l  olti-ii  branchi's  re)ie;He<llv;  the 
l>ollen-(i;rain  itH-lf.  with  the  prothallus-cell^,  projects  fret-ly  into  the 
pollen-chamber  (tig.  7).  The  nucleus  of  the  outermost  (second 
small  cell  (fig.  7,  0)  divider,  and  one  of  the  daughter^nidei  paiaes 
out  ef  tbe  cell,  and  may  enter  the  hnvMt  ,(fint)  sauU  oell.  The 
outermost  cell,  by  the  division  o(  tlie  I  '  " 
twi)  l.it>;e  stx"rmatozoid» 
(tii;.  ».  'J,  o).  In  Micra- 
cyids  id  sperm-celt-,  .itc 
produced.  In  the  course 
of  divisiaa  two  bodies  ap- 
pear in  tbe  qrtoplaam, 
and  behave  as  centro- 
somes  dttring  tlie  karyo> 
kinesis;  they  gradually 
become  thmdllke  and 
coil  round  each  daughter 
nucleua.  Tbia  tmad 
gives  tfae  to  a  Sfitial  cili- 
ated band  tying  in  a  de- 
pression on  the  body  of 
each  spcrmatozoid :  the 
1 .1  r  K  e  s  p  e  r  m  a  t  ozo  i  i|  s 
eventually  escape  from 
the  poUen-tubei  aad  arc 
able  to  perform  dliary 
movoments  in  the  watery 
liquid  which  ix-curs  b^ 
twecn  the  thin  jxipery 
n'tnnant  t>l  nuccti.ir  tissue 

and  the  archegonlal  n<s:k».  Before  fertilization  a  neck-canal  cell  is 
formed  by  the  division  of  the  ovum-nucleus.  After  the  body  of  a 
spcrmatozoid  has  coalesced  with  the  egg-nucleus  the  latter  divide* 
repeatedly  and  forms  a  masfiof  tiHue  which  grows  mure  vigorenaly 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  NBrtdiaHl  OVUm,  and  extends  upwasds 
towards  the  apex  of  the  ovum  as  a  peripheral  layer  of  paren- 
chyma surroutidiiig  a  central  f.fwc<-.  H\  further  growth  this 
tissue  gives  n.sc  to  a  profmhryo,  which  ccjnsi.'-ts,  .it  the  niicro- 
pylar  en<l.  of  .1  s,ic;  the  lis--.i.i'  ..1  (lie  1  li.r..i.'-.il  end  Kfows  into  a  long 
and  tangled  suspensur,  terminating  in  a  mass  of  cells,  which  is 
eventually  differentiated  into  a  radioc,  plumule  and  two  cotyledons. 
In  the  ripe  seed  the  integument  assunves  the  form  of  a  fleshy  envelope, 
succeeded  internally  by  a  hard  woody  shell,  internal  to  which  M 
a  thin  papery  membrane — the  apical  portion  of  the  nuoellus-^hich 
is  eafufy  dissected  out  as  a  conical  cap  covering  the  apex  of  the 
cndospc-rm.  A  thorough  examination  of  cyca- 
dean seeds  has  recentlv  been  made  by  Miss  Stopcs, 
mom  particularly  with  a  view  to  a  comnariaon  of 
their  vascular  supply  with  that  in  Palaeosoic 

frymnospermous  seeds  {Flora,  1904).  The  first 
caves  borne  on  the  seedling  axis  arc  often  sade- 
likc.  and  theae  are  followed  by  two  or  man  Imoct 
laminae,  wUcbfomhadow  tae  pinnae ef  the  adult 
frond. 

The  nnntoniical  stnictuK  of  tbe  vagetative 
orcan*  of  noent  cycads  is  d  apecbl  inmest  as 
affording  intpoctant  evidence  of  rela-  4.-^1.. 
tionship  witli  extinct  type*,  and  with 

other  groups  of  recent  plants.  Drongnlart,  who 
was  the  first  to  invtsiiLjale  t;i  detail  the  anatomy 
of  a  cvcadeaii  stem,  rci-ugnized  an  agreeiiietii,  aa 
regards  the  secondary  wnood,  with  Dicotvlcdona 
and  Gymnosperms,  rather  than  with  Monoco-  p  j,  „2umw 
tyledons.  He  drew  attention  also  to  cm  iti  prnxinul  end  of 
structural  rimilaritiea  between  Cyua  and  C\>;kf,,:.  ,,  ,  .  , 
The  main  anatomical  features  of  a  cycad  stem  ^  Si^matoioidi 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:  the  centre  is  ff,„„  ^  of  fie  7" 
occupied  bya  large  parenchymatous  pith  traversed  p  „ra|,,^ 
by  numerous  secretory  canals,  and  in  Mime  geiu  ra  nroxini  d  cell" 
by  caulinc  vascular  Dundlcs  (f.g.  Entephalarlos  ,.-111  i  ,\f ter 

and  Statroiamia).    In  adiliiioii  10  these  rauline  v/ebher  ) 
strands  (conrined  to  the  stem  and  not  connecled  •' ^ 

with  the  leave-.),  collateral  IjuihIUs  are  often  met  with  in  the 
pith,  which  form  the  v.ix  ul.ir  su|ijil\  ni  tcrinin.il  llcw<  rs  l>:irne  ..t 
intervals  on  the  apex  of  the  stem.  These  latter  bundles  may  be  .-<vn 
in  sections  of  old  stems  to  pursue  a  more  or  less  horizontal  cours*. 
pa5.sing  outwards  through  the  main  woody  cylinder.  This  lateral 
course  is  due  to  the  more  vigorous  growth  of  tbe  axillary  branch 
formed  near  the  base  of  each  flower,  which  Is  a  terminal  structure, 
and,  except  in  the  female  flower  of  Crfnj,  puts  a  limit  to  the 
apical  growth  of  the  stem.  The  vigorous  lateral  branch  therefore 
continues  the  line  of  the  m.ilci  avis.  The  pith  is  encircled  by  a 
cylinder  of  secondary  w<h«1,  cor.-.iming  .i!  single  or  miihiplc  radUl 
rows  of  trachcids  separated  by  bnud  medullary  ravs  composed  u( 
laise  pareocbymatous  cells;  the  tiacheids  bear'numeran*  bordensd 
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pits  on  the  radial  walls.  The  \irge  medulhry  rny^  s'w  to  the  wood 
•  duractcristic  parenchymatous  or  lax  ai  ix- ir mr  o,  which  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  more  compact  wcxxl  of  a  conifer.  The 
pnitnxylem-elementt  are  aituatcd  at  the  extreme  inner  edge  of  the 
accondary  wood,  and  may  occur  as  unail  group*  of  nnrrow,  spirally- 
pitted  elements  scattered  among  the  parenchvnia  which  abuts  on  the 
main  maw  ct  wood.  Short  and  retirabt^-pittcd  tracheal  cclU. 
danilar  to  truflMSkla>  oftm  ormr  in  the  rimimm(v1i]llar>'  region  ol 
Cycadean  ataoiB.  laaadd  5tcm  of  Cvct.  Enc-fihularios  or  Macro- 

tamia  the  scx:ondar>'  wood  consists  of 
several  rather  nnevenlv  concentric 
tones,  while  in  some  other  cenera  it 
ionns  a  oantiniiaus  mam  as  in  coni- 
fers and  narmal  dicotyledons.  These 
concentric  rinn*  of  secondary  xylem 
and  phloem  {fi^;.  o)  alTurd  a  rharaett-r- 
istic  cycadcan  feature.  After  the 
cambium  bas  been  active  for  WMne 
time  producing  secondary  xylem  and 
nhloem,  the  latter  consisting  of  rieve- 
iubes,  phloem-parenchyma  and  fre- 
quently thick  walliil  fihrp«,  a  swtiml 
cambium  is  c'i  \ .  li  [x-d  in  thi-  [kti- 
cyclc;  this  produces  a  second  vascular 
luno,  which  is  in  turn  followed  by  a 
third  cambium,  and  won,  until  several 
hoUov  cylinden  ai»  devdoped.  It 
kaa  been  feoently  ihowta  that  •evetal 
cambium-cones  may  renviin  in  a  state 
of  actis-ity,  so  that  the  formation  of  a 
new  cambium  does  not  necessarily 
Fig.  ^.-'Macrttamia.  mark  a  cessation  of  growth  in  the 
Diafnmmatic  transverse  more  internal  meriateniatk:  rings.  It 
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faMpens  that  groups  of 
xylem  and  pKnero  are  developed 
internally  to  some  of  the  vascular 
rings:  these  are  characterixed  by  an 
inverse  orientation  of  the  tissues, 
the  xytoa  being  centrifngal  and  the 
phloem  centripetal  in  its  development. 
The  broad  cortical  region,  which  con- 
tains many  secretory  canals,  is  tra- 
versed by  numerous  vascular  buntllt-i  ijit.  q,  r)  sfime  of  which  pursue 
a  i)U)ri'  or  U  --.!"  vcrii'  .1!  r(iiir-«\  ?.nt{  by  fre<iueiH  ana^torrniNi-s  with  one 
another  form  a  !(«>-.<•  retic  ulum  of  v.iscular  strands;  others  arc  leaf- 
traces  on  their  wav  from  the  stele  of  the  Stem  to  the  leaves.  Most  «j| 
these  conicjl  bundles  arc  collateral  in  structure,  but  in  some  the  xvlem 
and  phloem  are  concern rii ally  arranged;  the  sooondary  origin  of 
these  bundles  from  procambium-strands  was  described  by  Mettenius 
in  his  cb.si.ical  papCT  of  t86o.  f^urin^;  the  iner«».i-se  in  thickne?M  of  a 
cvcadean  stem  »ucfessive  byers  of  r nrk-tissue  are  formed  by  phello- 
gens  in  the  persistent  Uisc-s  of  leavi-^  (Rr.  9.  pd),  which  increase  in  siae 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  growth  of  the  vascular  aoncs.  The  leaf* 
traces  of  cycads  are  retnarkablc  both  on  account  of  their  course  and 
their  anatomy.  In  a  tianmna  aeetion  of  a  stem  (fig.  9)  one  sees 
some  vascnlair  tmadha  fallawiiiK  •  boriaontal  or  slightly  oblique 

course  in  the  cortex,  stretch- 
ing for  a  longer  or  shorter 
distance  in  a  direction  con- 
oenttfie  with  the  woodv 
cytlnder.  Pnm  each  leaf- 
base  two  main  bundles 
spread  right  and  left 
throuKh  the  cortex  of  the 
stem  (fig.  9.  ll),  and  as  th«-y 
curve  gradually  towards  the 
vascular  ring  they  pB—eni 
the  appearance  at  two 
rather  flat  ogee  curves, 
usually  spoken  of  as  the 
leaf-trace  girdles  (fig.  9,  ll). 
The  distal  ends  of  theM- 
girdles  give  off  nevenil 
branches,  which  traverse 
the  petiole  and  rachis  as 
numerous  collateral  bundles.  The  oonidicated  girdle-like  rourw  is 
chaiacteriKtic  of  the  leaf-traces  of  most  iccent  cycads,  but  in  some 
casfH,  e.f.  in  Zamia  fieridana,  the  fraeen  are  desrritied  by  Wieland 
in  his  n.  ent  monograph  on  American  fossil  cye.nls  ydrnetie  Jnslitu- 
tioH  I'uhiicatiom,  1906}  as  possessing  a  more  direct  course  rimilar  to 
that  in  Mexoxoic  genera.  A  leaf-trace,  as  it  passes  through  the  cortex, 
has  a  collateral  structure,  the  protos^em  being  situated  at  the  inner 
edge  of  the  xylem ;  when  it  reaches  the  leaf-base  the  position  of  the 
spiral  trachcids  is  gra<lually  altered,  and  the  endarch  arrangement 
(protoxylem  internal)  gives  i)l-ire  to  a  meorch  structure  (protoxyleni 
more  or  less  central  and  n.it  on  \\v-  >-i'.<fv  <A  the  xylem  strand).  Iii  a 
bundle  examinwl  in  the  basid  port  ion  ol  .i  leal  the  bulk  of  the  xylem 
ia found  to  be  centrifugal  in  position,  but  inierrially  to  theprotontylem 
there  is  a  group  of  centripetal  trachcids ;  higher  up  in  the  petiole  the 
syioB  ia  mainly  oentiipetalt  tlie  eaatrifuiai  wood  bciag 


T\<..\\.— Ginkgo  t  

Fossil  (  Eocene)  leaf  from  the 

Island  of  MuU. 


by  a  ^mall  arc  of  rmcheids  external  to  the  protnxA'lem  and  separated 
from  ii  bv  A  lew  [.uronefiv m.itous  rlcni'-ntfi  T  in  illy,  in  ihepinnaeaf 
the  fronf)  ihe  centrifugal  xyletn  may  disappear,  the  protoxylem  being 
now  r>.iri  r.  in  position  and  abuttmg  on  the  phloem.  Stmilarly  in 
the  .sporoptn  ils  of  some  cycads  the  bundles  are  endarch  near  the  base 
.ind  mesarcn  near  the  distal  end  of  the  stamen  or  carpel.  The 
vascular  system  of  cycadean  seedlings  presents  snme  feat  ure«>  worthy 
of  note;  centripetal  x\1eni  ocnirs  in  the  eotykil 
.Llisociated  with  tran-^lu-^io:!  trjLheirJs,  The  linn; 
cotyledons  pursue  a  direct  course  to  the  stele  of  the 
do  not  assume  the  girdle-form  char- 
acteristic of  the  adult  olant.  This 
is  of  interest  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  comparison  of  recent  cycads 
with  extinct  spiries  (BrnnetliUs),  in 
which  !lie  li;if  tr:u<-s  follow  a  much 
more  direct  course  than  in  modern 
cycads.  The  meiafch  atructure  of 
the  leaf-bundle*  is  met  with  in  a  less 
pronounced  form  in  the  flower  ped- 
uncles of  some  cyiads.  This  fact  is 
of  importance  as  showing  that  the 
1v|ie  of  vascular  structure,  which 
characterixed  the  stems  of  many 
I'alaeoacok;  genen«  baa  not  entirely 
disappeared  from  tbeatemsof  tnodcm  cycadsjbut  the  mesarch  bundle 
is  now  confined  to  tiw  leaves  and  pedunclea.  The  not*  of  •oniie  cycads 
resemble  tlie  atema  in  producing  several  eambittm-  saate. 
rings;  they  possess  3  to  8  protoxylcm-groups,  and  are 
chanu  terli'tTl  l>}  a  bnud  pcricyclic  zone.  A  common  phenomenon  in 
cycads  is  the  prcxluction  of  roots  which  grow  upwards  lapugeotrupic), 
and  appear  as  coralline  branched  stniettUKS  above  the  level  of^the 
ground ;  some  of  the  cortical  cells  of  these  roots  ate  hypertrophied, 
and  contain  numerous  filaments  of  blue-giecn  MfUt  (Naatocaccac), 
which  live  as  endoparasitcs  in  the  cell<av{tie8. 

('•tSKCOAi.F.s. — This  class  designation  has  been  recently  propotcd 
to  give  emjihMsis  to  the  i  -Lui  ii  position  of  the  genus  GinktP 
(Saitslmria)  among  the  Gymnosperni->.  Cinkgo  Inloba,  the  maiden- 
hair tree,  has  usually  been  plaoed  by  Ixnanists  in  the  Taxeae  in  the 
neightHHirhood  of  the  yew  (romM),  but  the  proposal  by  Kichler  in 
1853  to  inttituto  a  special  family,  the  Salisburitae,  indicated  a 
recognition  of  the  exuMence  of  special  characteristics  which  dis- 
tiitguish  the  geniw  from  other  members  of  the  Coniferae.  The 
discovery  by  the  Japanese  Itot.i:  i-t  liin-.-A  of  the  development  of 
ciliated  spCTinatozoids  in  the  pollen-tube  of  Ctnkgo,  in  place  of  the 
non-motile  male  oralis  of  typical  conifers,  serv-cd  as  a  cogent  argument 
in  favour  of  separating  the  genus  from  the  Coniferales  and  placing  it 
in  a  class  of  its  own.  In  1712  Kaempfer  published  a  drawing  of  a 
Japanese  tree,  which  he  described  under  the  name  Ginkro;  this  term 
was  adopted  in  1771  by  Linnaeus,  who spoke of  Kacmpfer'*  jdaot  W 
Oinkfii  hilcho.       In  1797  ■■      ••  ••■   ■  '■ 

Smith  proposed  to  use  the 

in  prcfemwe  to  the  un- 
couth "  genua  GMtt  and 

"  incorrect  "  specific  term 

ftiloba.  Both  names  are  still 
in  common  umv  ( ):>  ar  i  ouin 
of  the  resemblance  of  the 
leavca  to  those  of  some 
specie*  of  AdiaiUum,  the 
appellation  maiden-hair  tree 
has  long  been  given  to 
Ginkgo  bUoha.  Ciitkfo  is  of 
sjiei-ial  interest  on  areount 
of  its  isolated  position  among 
existing  plants,  its  restricted 
geographical  distribution, 
and  iu  great  Mitiauky  (m 
I'alabobotaiit:  Jimosfc). 
This  solitary  survivor  of  an 
ancient  stock  t*  almost  ex- 
tinct, but  a  few  old  and  pre- 
sumably wild  trees  are  re- 
corded by  travellers  in  parts 
of  ("hin.i,  Oink^n  is  I'ortminn 
as  a  sacrt-d  t  ree  in  t  he  ',;iirflL-ns 
of  temples  in  thi-  I- ir  i.,t^:,  and  often  cultivated  in  North  America  and 
Kurope.  Ginigti  hiloSa,  whirh  may  r<  at  li  .1  heiijlit  of  over  JO  met ri-^, 
forms  a  tree  of  pyramidal  shape  with  a  smooth  grey  bark.  The  leaves 
(figs.  10  and  11)  have  a  long,  alencier  petiole  terminating  in  a  fan- 
shaped  lamina,  which  may  be  entire,  tUvided  by  a  median  incision  into 
two  iMdge-fihaped  lobes,  or  sulidivided  luio  aoveral  narrow  segment*. 
The  venation  is  like  chat  of  many  fern*,  e.g.  X^ibihIMk;  the  lowest 
vein  in  each  half  of  the  l:iniiii.i  follows  a  course  parallel  to  the  edge, 
.md  v;ive>  off  r.-.im<'nnis  branches,  whii  h  fork  rep|catedly  as  they 
sprcaid  in  a  palmate  manner  towards  the  leaf  margin.  The  foliage- 
leaves  OOCUf  either  scattered  on  lonv  shuolscd  unlimited  growth, or  at 
the  apex  of  short  shoots  (spurs),  which  may  eventually  elongate  into 


Fig.  12.— Cinkg^o  bihhfi.  A,  Male 
flower;  fl,  C,  single  stamens;  D, 
fem.tle  flower. 
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FJo.  13.  Gink,: 

HolUn-graiti.    (A(t«r  HilMe.) 
p.    Pollcn-tuDc  (proximal  end). 
(,  Pollen-chamber, 
e.    Upward  ^rolongatkia  of  1 
a,  AichcBMua. 
Pt,  PbMwi 
Ex,  Eidne. 


The  flowers  are  dioecioua.  The  male  flowers  (fig.  13),  borne  in  the 
axil  of  icate-leave*»  oomUi  o(  a  stallced  central  axU  bearing  loctM-ly 
Flowft.  <'i*PO*^  ttaraen* ;  each  stamen  constats  of  a  nlcndcr 
filament  terminating  in  a  small  apical  scale,  which  Ix^ar:^ 
usually  two,  but  not  infre<)ttcnlly  thno  or  four  jx)Ucn-sao>  {(ig.  12,  C). 
The  axis  ul  ihv  (lower  i»  a  shout  Ijtsiring  leaves  m  the  form  of  stamens. 
A  mature  potlcn-Krain  contains  a  prothallut  of  3  to  5  oelb  (Fig.  13, 
Pg)  i  the  exine  extends  over  twoHuirda  of  the  ciicunucfienoe,  leaving 

S  thin  portion  of  the  waif 
whidi  on  collapsing  pro- 
duces  a  li.>n|{itudinal 
groij\L-  sitnilar  to  the 
mwlian  clt  prtrMion  on  the 
p^lea-grain  uf  a  c>x-ad. 
The  ordinary  type  of 
female  flower  has  the  form 
of  a  long,  naluxl  peduncle 
btraring  a  single  ovule  on 
cither  side  of  the  apv*. 
(fig.  12),  the  Iwso  of  each 
being  enclosed  by  a  bmall. 
collar-like  rim,  the  nature 
«if  which  has  been  vari- 
ously Interpreted.  A 
young  ovule  consists  of  n 
conical  nuccllus  sur- 
rounded by  a  single  in- 
Apcx  of  CK  uk,  and  t«ument  terminating  a*  a 

'   -        two-uppcd  microm-le.  A 

large  pollen-ciiamber 
OCCupieK  (Ik-  ai>cx  of  the 
nurellii-;  immediately 
beluw  thi.-..  two  or  more 
arcbegonia  (fig.  13,  a)  arc 
developed  in  the  upper 
region  fif  the  rtH-gaspore, 
each  coniiating  uf  a  large 
CKg-ccll  surmounted  by  two  neck-cclU  and  a  canal-cell  which  is 
cut  off  shortly  tiefore  fertilization.  After  the  entrance  of  the  f»>llen- 
gr.iin  the  polleii  thamber  becomes  roofed  owt  hy  ;\  blunt  ptu- 
tuljcrance  of  nutcllar  tissue.  The  megai*|>orc  (cnibr>o-sac)  con- 
tinues to  grow  after  pollination  uiilil  the  greater  part  of  the  nticellus 
is  gradually  destroyed;  it  also  gives  rise  to  a  vertical  outgrowth, 
which  projects  from  the  apex  of  the  m^aspore  as  a  short,  thick 
column  (ng.  13,  e)  wpporting  the  remains  of  the  nucellar  tissue 
which  forms  the  riKif  t)f  the  [xjllcn-chambcr  (fig.  13,  c).  Surround- 
inc  the  pitted  wall  of  the  ovum  there  is  a  definite  layer  of  large 
cells,  no  doubt  representing  a  tapetum,  which,  as  in  cycad»  and 
conifers,  plays  an  important  part  in  nourishing  the  grow  ing  e^g-cell. 
The  endosperm  dctacrned  from  a  large  Ginkgo  ovule  after  fertilization 
bear-  <  1^  '  n  -  I'Mil  <'.<.t:i  V  to  that  of  a  cycail ;  the  apexia4ocu|iiedby 
a  d<'|'[i  MM,  :  M  'III  '>:r  of  which  two  smjll  hulei,  imulctlieporftion 
of  the  archej;' i:.M ,  :url  the  outprowth  from  the  mogasporc  apex 
projects  from  ; hi  <  1  - 1 n  ,1  .  .1  -l:i  r  1  |>eg.  .After  ixilliiuition  the  pollen- 
tube  gruws  into  the  nueelhir  ti'vMie.  as  in  cycads,  and  the  pfillrn-Kr.un 
itaelf  (6g.  13.  Pf)  hangs  down  into  the  pollcn-ehamfHr :  iwo  Iar^;'.■ 
spinlly  ciliated  spermatozoids  are  produced,  their  manner  of  dc>- 
yelopment  agreeing  very  closely  with  that  of  the  correspaadin{| oella 
in  Cycas  and  Zamia.  After  fertilization  the  ovum-nucleiw  dmdes 
and  eell-forniation  proceeds  rapidly,  especially  in  the  lower  part  of 
rm:m,  in  whi.  h  the  cotyledon  and  axis  of  the  embryo  are  dilfer- 
er.tiated;  the  long,  tangled  suspensor  of  the  cycadean  emtiryo  i-.  iir.t 
found  in  Ginkgo.  It  is  often  stated  that  fertilization  m  i  urs  .nd  r  t'.c 
ovules  have  fallen,  but  it  has  lieen  demonstr.ited  by  iliruiHc  that  this 
"  t  the  ovules  arc  still  attached  to  the  tree.  The  ripe  seed. 
I  Krmra  as  hrge  as  a  rather  small  plum,  is  encloeicd  by  a  thick, 
fleshy  envelope  covering  a  hard  wixkIv  shell  with  two  or  rarely  three 
luMKitudinal  ttcels.  A  pniK-ry  remnant  of  nuf  llus  lines  the  inner  f.ii  r 
of  the  woo<ly  shell,  and.  as  in  r\rii<lean  seeds,  the  apical  jxirlinn  i-- 
readil>'  s«-|virated  as  a  cap  ri>vi-r!ng  the  summit  of  the  endoKpcrm. 

The  morphology  of  the  female  flowers  has  been  variously  inter- 
pnMed  by  ixitanists;  the  peduncle  bearing  the  ovules  has  been 
oeicftbea  U  homologous  with  the  |M-tio1e  of  a  foliage-leaf  and  as  a 
■hoot^tructurr,  the  collar-like  envelope  at  the  Iwso  of  the  ovules 
brine  referred  to  as  a  second  inll  ^;ument  or  arillus.  or  as  the  repre- 
!«ent.ittve  of  a  cai  |K'l.  Thr  i  \  idem  !■  .iiTi>iiii  rl  |i\  tioimal  anil  abnormal 
llii'.vc  r-  .ipj>ears  to  in  fiivmir  of  the  follf>«int;  interpretation;  The 
peduncle  is  a  shoiJt  iM'arini;  two  or  more  carpets.  l:^rh  ovule  is 
enclosed  at  the  base  by  .in  envelope  or  colbr  nomoloeous  with  the 
lainina  of  a  leaf:  the  fleshy  and  hard  coats  of  the  nucrllus  constitute 
a  single  intcfpiment.  The  stalk  of  an  ovule,  considerably  re<lured  in 
n0rm.1l  flowers  and  much  l  ii  ti't  in  ^ome  alinormal  (lowers,  is  homo- 
loijous  with  a  leaf-st.alk.  with  whii  h  it  aprees  in  the  structure  an<l 
niitnlier  of  vas(  niar  biitiilKs.  The  fact-  <in  which  this  des<-ript ion  i  - 
based  are  dcTivcd  partly  from  anatomical  evidence,  and  in  part  from 
an  nonunt  siven  by  •  lapnnaaB  bouniat,  Fnjn,  of  ■evnml  abnonnal 
fematB  Momm;  ta  aome  cmea  the  coBar  at  the  fanae  of  an  ovule, 
often  dctciHwd  aa  an  arillus,  is  found  to  paaa jmutttally  into  the 
lamina  of  a  leaf  bearing  marginal  o\'u1ca  (hg,  la,  S).  The  occurrence 
of  more  ttau  tiro  ewiilea  on  one  peduttcfe  ia  by  no  mean*  rate;  a 


particularly  striking  example  is  described  by  Fujii,  in  wfaidi  an 
unusually  thick  peduncle  l>earing  leVHll  atlUHd  OVUtes  terminates 

in  a  scaly  bud  (ti)(.  14.  .!,<'').  The fireqtKntoeeumnce  of  more  than 
two  pollcn-sats  and  the  equally  common  occurrence  of  ad  litional 
ovules  have  been  regarded  bs  .-/Jiac  .lulhors  as  evidenc<  in  f.;Mjiji  cjf 
the  view  that  ancestral  tyjHs  normally  jjosbcssi-d  a  greater  number 
of  these  organs  than  arc  usually  found  in  the  recent  sp-cies.  TUt 
view  receives  support  from  (os.sil  evidence.    Close  to  the 


Fic.  14. — Ginkgo.   Abnormal  female 
Flowers.   A,  Fraunck;  b,  scaly  bud; 
leaf  bcai^  maiynal  ovule>  (After 

Fujii.) 


apex  of  a  i>hoot  the  vascular  bundles  of  a  leaf  make  their 
appearance  as  double  strands,  and  the  leaf-traces  in  the  upper  part 
oi  a  shoot  have  the  form  of  diatinct  buadlea,  which  in  the  older  part  of 
the  »hoot  form  a  cuniinuoua  ring.  Each  dooble  leaf -trace  pames 

through  four  internodes 
before  becoming  a  part  of 
the  stele;  tbe  double 
nature  of  the  tnoe  ia  a  | 
characteriatlc  feature. 
Secretory  sacs  occur 
abuiuLouly  in  the  leaf- 
lamina,  where  they  appear 
as  short  lines  between  the 
veins;  they  are  abuntlant 
also  in  the  cortex  and  pith 
of  the  dhoot,  in  the  fleshy 
integument  of  the  ovule, 
and  elsewhere.  The 
secondary  wood  of  the 
shcxit  and  root  confofma 
in  the  main  to  the  coni- 
ferous tvpc;  in  the  short 
shoots  tnc  greater  breadth 
i>f  the  medullary  rays  in 
the  more  internal  part  of 
the  xylem  recalls  the 
cycadean  type.  Tlie 
seiiitnlary  phloem  contains  numerous  thick-walled  fibres,  parenchi- 
matous ceUs.  and  large  sievx-tubes  with  plates  on  the  radial 
walls;  swollen  parenchymatous  cells  containing  cr>'siaU  are 
ronunonly  met  with  in  the  cortex,  pith  and  medullary-ray  tiseui-s. 
The  woofJ  consists  of  tracheids,  with  circular  bordered  pits  on 
their  raduil  walls,  and  in  the  late  summer  wood  pits  are  un- 
u-.u.dl\  abundant  on  th<'  lanKcntial  walls.  i\  point  of  anatomical 
interest  is  the  occurrence  in  the  vascular  bundles  of  the  cotyledons, 
scale-leaves,  and  elsewhere  of  a  few  ccntripctally  dcvxloped  Indicida, 
which  give  to  (he  xytom-strands  a  mesarch  structure  Mich  aacfaar- 
acteria's  the  foUar  bundles  of  cycads.  The  rwjt  is  diarch  in  structure^ 
but  additional  protuxylem-strands  may  be  present  at  the  hafeof  tfee 
main  root ;  the  iH-rii  y<  le  consists  of  several  Liyers  of  ci  ll-i. 

This  is  not  1  lu-  ]il.ii-c  tc>  diM  U-.s  jii  di-t.iil  the  |>ust  hi'-ti  rv  >  4  Cujkflo 
(sec  I'alaeodot.\NY  :  Mejoam ).  .-Xmong  Palaeozenc  genera  iIm  n  are 
some  which  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  recent  type  in  ocoltgkal 
the  form  of  the  leaves;  and  |)etrifie<l  Palaeustoic  seeds,  ^^j^vj. 
almost  identical  with  those  of  the  maidenhair  tree,  have 
lx!cn  descriljed  from  French  and  English  hxalities.  fJuring  the 
Trliissic  and  lur.i-.sic  pt  tiods  the  genus  linurn — rio  doubt  a  repre- 
ventative  of  tile  Oi.ikgualcs— was  wi  k  ly  -.jip nl  I  h.-i  mghout  Kuro[K- 
and  in  other  regions;  Gtnkfo  itself  occurs  abun<lantly  in  Mcsozoic 
and  Tertiary  rocks,  and  was  a  common  plant  in  the  Arctic  regions  as 
daewiverc  during  the  Jurassic  and  Lower  Cretaceous  periods.  Some 
unusually  perfect  Gitikio  leaves  have  l)ecn  found  in  the  Eocene  Icaf- 
be<is  Ix-tween  the  lava-flow-s  exposi'd  in  the  cliffs  of  Mull  (fig.  II}. 
From  an  e\i/luii<inar\'  point  of^  view,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the 
occurrence  of  ri'i.c.iM  ,iri  uv  I  cycadean  characters  in  the  niaidi  nhair  tree. 
The  leaves  at  once  invite  a  comparison  with  fcrna;  the  numerous 
long  hairs  which  form  a  delicate  tMOolly  covering  on  young  lea  ves  recall 
the  hairs  of  certain  fcnUi  but  agree  more  closely  with  the  bng 
filamentous  hairs  of  recent  cycads.  The  sf>crmato?nids  constitute 
the  most  striking  link  with  both  cycads  and  terns.  The  structuie  of 
the  seed,  the  prevnre  of  tW'O  necKH-elU  in  the  archcK'nii  i ,  the  l.iti- 
dcveiopLiicr.t  of  the  embryo,  the  n.irtiaUy-fused  ci  t\ li.  di  ui-  ..m: 
certain  anatomical  characters,  are  features  common  to  Gtnki^o  and 
the  cycada.  The  maidenhair  tree  is  one  of  the  most  interestin^g; 
survivals  from  the  past ;  it  reprnents  a  type  which,  in  the  Pabeozmc 
era,  may  have  Ixh-ii  merged  into  the  extinct  claas  Cordaitales. 
Through  the  succeisliuK  agi-^  the  Cinkgcmles  were  represented  b^- 
numerous  forms  which  pradually  became  more  rcstnctcd  in  tiieir 
dislribuliiui  .c:.d  :<  ss>  t  in  II  ml  n  r  during  the  (  retaceous  and  Tertiaiy 
perioils,  terminating  at  the  prevent  day  in  one  solitary  surNivor. 

Co.siFBaALU,!— Traea  and  ahrnba  cbanctefized  by  a  cnriinBa 
branching  of  the  atem  and  frequently  by  a  regular  pyramklal  fonn. 
Lcax'es  simple,  small,  linear  or  short  and  scale-Tike,  tiiwally  perristing 
for  more  than  one  year.  Flowers  monoecious  or  dioecious,  uniscxuar 
wirhoiit  a  [x  rl.mth,  often  in  the  form  of  cones,  but  never  terminal 
on  the  main  stem. 

The  plants  usually  included  in  the  Coniferae  constitute  ,t  Ic^'^ 
homasMWOMa  duB  than  the  Cycndaoenci.  Som  tmthon  i 
term  ConifeMie  In  a  rertifcted  amte  aa  budaSug  Aaae  /jitrmi/ 
gienera  which  have  the  female  flowers  in  the  form  of  conca,  traium. 
the  other  genera,  chararteri«sl  by  flowers  of  a  different 
type,  Ixing  placed  in  tbe  Tasaccac.  and  often  fpokea  of  aa  Taxads. 
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Ado^  tt  A  dm  dtiJjgMttnn  tlie  mme  ComRimlct,  including  both  the 

Coniferee— udng  the  term  in  a  restricted  sense — and  the  Taxaceae. 
The  moct  MrikinK  ciMracieratk  of  the  majority  of  the  Conifcralcs  is 
the  regular  manner  of  the  monofxxlial  branching  and  the  pyramidal 
shape.  Araitcana  imbrUala,  the  Monke\'-purrlc  tree,  A.  txc-tha,  the 
Norfolk  UlanrI  pine.  m.'in\  pinrs  and  firs,  cedars  and  other  genera 
illustrate  the  pvnimi'lal  form.  The  msmmocli  kmIwmmI  ttw  of 
California.&^oia  ( Weilinfilonia)  |.ii  i ilfi  il  wtlli  il » |ll imiWlllw  UlIlM 
GyniUMpcnn,  i*  a  jvood  example  of  the  regular  taperiiig  imJh  ilcm 
and  nairow  pyramidal  form.  The  cypre»!>m  afford  imtaacn  of  ttll 
and  narrow  trees  similar  in  habit  to  Lombardy  poplars.  The  common 
c^I>rcs^  (C«/>r«,»««  stmfH-nirens),  .is  found  wild  in  thn  niountainn  of 
Crete  and  Cyprus,  is  characterized  by  long  and  spreading  branches, 
which  give  it  a  ccdar-Jilce  habit.  A  pcnoulous  or  weepwg  habit  is 
assumed  by  some  conifers,  e.;.  Pitta  exeeisa  var.  rtreoXa  repreient* 
a  form  in  which  the  main  branches  attain  a  considerallla  huiioatnl 
«xti-n<'i(.m,  nnri  trail  themselves  like  snakes  alon);  the  ground-  Cotsiil 
species  of  Pinu-,  tli<-  yews  (Taxus)  and  miinv  iitliiT  pcni^ra 
bii>hi'-'<.  whit  h  -.11  I  'l  t'  C  'if  .\  main  mast-likc  sti-m  ] 


rL-pcali-dly-lir.i;)rh-<l  If.idinE  shciots.  The  unfavourable  concKtiOM 
in  .\rctic'rcKi.jni!  have  produced  a  dwarf  form,  in  which  the  ntain 
»hoiil.s  grow  duse  to  the  ground.  .Artificially  induond  dwarfed  plants 
of  Pinus,  Cupftssut,  Send»tH»l  (umbrella  |line)  and  other  genera 
are  commonly  cultivated  by  the  Japane«e.  The  dying  off  of  older 
branches  and  the  vigorous  prowth  of  shoots  nearer  the  apex  of  the 
stem  produte  ii  form  of  ;rir  illustrated  hy  the  stone  pme  of  the 
Mediterr.uRan  repion  (Pinus  Pinea),  which  Turner  has  rendereil 
famili  ir  in  his  "  (  hilde  Harold's  PilRrimage  "  and  other  pictures  of 
Italian  scenery.  Conifers  are  not  infrcquentlv  seen  in  which  a  lateral 
branch  has  bent  sharply  upwards  to  talse  the  place  of  the  injured 
main  trunk.  \n  upward  tendency  of  all  the  main  lateral  branches, 
known  as  fastigiation,  is  coniTnon  in  some  sp<vie>,  pniducing  well- 
marked  varieties,  c.j.  Crphalolaxtts  fifdunrulnln  v.i"-.  fniligiala;  this 
fastigiate  habit  may  arise  as  a  sport  on  a  t  rec  with  spreading  branchc5. 
Another  departure  from  l!ie  noim.d  i-.  ih.it  in  which  the  juvenile  or 
seedling  form  of  shoot  persists  in  the  adult  tree;  the  numerous 
ooniteout  plant*  icnown  at  ipeciM  of  Retinospora  are  examples  of 
tiiiai  The  name  Retiwifon,  therefore,  does  not  stand  for  a  true 
nmn,  hut  denotes  persistent  voune  forms  of  Juniperus,  Tkuja, 
CUpnssnt,  Ike.  in  which  the  ani-ill  siMly  leaves  of  ordinary  species  arc 
replaced  hy  the  slender,  ntx-dle-like  leaves,  which  stand  out  more  or 
levi  at  right  an^U-s  Irom  the  branches.  The  t'..it  brinchlets  of 
Cupre4sus,  Thuja  (arbor  vitae),  Thujopsis  dolabraia  (Japanese  arbor 
vha^  MC  cfaamctefiitic  of  certain  types  of  conifers;  in  some  cases 
the  Mctsontal  extenaion  of  the  branches  induces  a  doraiventral 
structure.  .A  chMricteristic  feature  of  the  genus  Afotkis  (iXuHMUIw) 
the  Kauri  iJinc  of  New  Zealand,  is  the  deciduous  habit  of  the 
branches;  these  become  detached  from  the  main  trunk  leaving  a 
weli-deiineo  ali-s  is*. surface,  which  ap|)eiirs  a.'^  a  depressed  circular 
scar  on  tltc  stem.  A  new  );enus  of  conifers,  Taiamnia,  has  recently 
ben  dctcrihed  from  the  island  of  Formosa;  it  ia  said  to  ame  ik 
habit  with  the  Japaneae  Cryputmeria,  but  the  cones  appear  to  iHwe  a 
■tractiue  n^ich  distinguishes  them  from  those  of  any  other  genut. 

Wth  a  few  ejcceptioas  conifers  arc  evcrj^rccn,  ana  retain  the  Icavxs 
for  several  ycary  (lo  years  in  Araucaria  imhrtcala.  8  to  lo  in  Puea 
exceha,  5  in  Taxus  Ixucala  ;  in  Pinui  the  nec-dU  s  usually 
fall  in  October  of  their  third  year).  The  larch  (Larix) 
sheds  its  leaves  in  the  aututnn,  in  the  Chinese  iaicb  {Pmrndo- 
larix  Kaempferi)  the  leaves  turn  a  bright  yellow  colour  before 
falling.  In  the  swamp  cypress  {Taxodtum  di^itkiim)  the  tree 
as-sumcs  a  rich  brown  colour  in  the  autumn,  and  sheds  its  le.tvi  s 
together  with  the  branchk-ts  which  bear  them:  deciduous  branches 
CK  Cur  also  in  some  other  yxjcies,  f.jj.  Sequoia  sempentren^  i  redwuiMl;  , 
Tk\i;a  '^ndftilalis,  &c.  The  leave*  of  conifers  are  clwiracterimi  by 
till  :r  '  III  ill  size,  e.g.  the  nccdit-fonm  represented  bv  Piums,  Ctdrus, 
Li:rix,  .  the  linear  flat  or  angular  leaves,  apnresacd  to  the  branches, 
of  Thuja,  Cupressus,  Lihoudrut,  &c.  The  n;i!  ;iivl  comparatively 
bro;«d  leaves  of  .Iraucarjo  imbricala,  A.  Buiwiiln,  and  some  species 
of  the  southern  genus  Piviornrpus  are  traversed  1)\  several  parallel 
veins,  a--  arc  also  the  still  larger  leaves  of  Analhis,  «  h  may  reach  a 
length  of  several  inches.  In  addition  to  the  folia^c-leavcs  several 
genera  also  pcKssess  ticak-leavesof  varioum  kinds,  represented  by  bud- 
scales  in  Pinus,  Picea,  &c..  which  frequently  persist  for  a  time  at  the 
base  of  a  young  shoot  which  has  pushed  its  way  through  the  yielding 
cap  of  protecting  iscales,  while  in  some  conifen  the  bud-scales  adhere 
together,  and  after  being  torn  near  the  base  are  carried  up  by  the 
growing  .ixis  as  a  thin  i)ri*wu  I'.ip.  'I  he  cvpre^si-s,  .it.un.iri.is  and 
Mime  oihiT  Reneri  have  no  true  iHni-scales:  in  some  5|)ccics.  e.g. 
Aniuctnic  /iiJ;^  ii'i'u.theoccurrcnceol  small  foliage-leaves,  which  have 
functioned  as  bud-scales,  at  intcrvaU  on  the  »huul»  affords  a  nieaisure 
of  seasonal  j{rowth.  The  occumnce  of  long  and  short  shoots  is  a 
characteristic  feature  of  many  conifers.  In  Pinus  the  needles  occur 
in  pairs,  or  in  clusters  of  3  or  5  at  (he  aoex  of  a  small  and  incon- 
spii  uoiis  short  shcjot  of  limited  i;r<.i'.vth  ispurl,  '.vhich  is  enili>_Ted  .it 
its  buv  bv  a  few  v -ile-leav  es.  anil  Ixirne  on  .1  br.mch  ol  unliiiiiii'd 
firu.Mh  in  the  .ixil  ■  1'  a  stale  h-af.  In  the  ("alifurnian  Pinus  me«o- 
phyila  each  s|)ur  bears  usually  one  needle,  but  two  are  not  un- 

oommoas  it  wmiM  teem  that  rudinents  of  two  needles  aie  always 
pradnoedt  huA,  aa  «  nle^  only  one  devetopa  faito  a  needle.  In 


SfWMfo^flyr  Ariiar  ijiaitoegB^aiA  liiMl^t>iia|||aaa«ipB,  which 
in  its  grooved  surface  and  in  the  fMatetiion  Of  a  double  vascular 
bundle  bears  traces  of  an  origin  from  two  needlcslcaves.  A  peculiarity 
of  these  leaves  it  the  inverse  orientation  of  the  vascular  tissue;  cacn 
of  the  two  veins  has  its  phloem  next  the  up(K-r  and  the  xvlem  towards 
the  lower  surface  of  the  leaf;  thi.?  unusual  po.>iiion  of  the  xylem  and 
phloem  may  be  explained  by  regarding  the  needle  of  S<iodopitys  as 
being  compa«cd  of  a  pair  of  leaves  borne  on  a  short  axillary  shoot  and 
fused  by  their  margins  (tig.  15,  A).  Long  and  short  sboots  occur  also 
in  Crdrus  and  Larix,  but  in  thoe  genera  the  spurs  are  longer  and 
stouter,  and  are  not  shed  with  the  leaves;  this  kind  of  short  shoot,  by 
arccleraied  apical  growth,  often  passes  into  the  condition  of  a  long 
shoot  on  wliich  'Ii  h  r.  e-  arc  scattered  and  separated  by  com- 
paratively long  intcrnudes,  instead  of  being  crowdoa  into  tufts  such  aa 
are  borne  on  the  ends  of  the  spurs.  In  the  genua  Pk^^odaitu  (New 
Zealand,  Ac.)  there  are  no  green  foliagc-lcava,  bat  in  their  place 
fiattcncd  brandiet  (pbyUocIadcs)  borne  in  the  axib  of  miall  acal^ 
leaves.  Thecotyledonsare  often  two  in  number,  bat  tometlmet  (e,(. 
Pinu-.)  as  many  as  fifteen;  these  leaves  arc  usually  succeeded  by 
ioli.i.  t -'.l  aM  s  in  the  form  of  <lcliratp  siircading  ntvdles,  and  thc-ie 
primordial  leaves  are  followed,  sooner  or  later,  by  the  adult  type 
of  leaf,  except  in  Retinosporas,  which  retain  the  juvenile  foliage. 
In  addition  to  the  6rst  foUage-lcaves  and  the  adult  type  of  leaf, 
there  are  often  produced  Icavet  wUch  are  intermediate  both  in  shape 
and  structure  l>etwcen  the  ■euning  and  adult  foliage.  Dimorphism 
or  hcterophylty  is  fairly  common.  One  of  the  best  known  ex.iniples 
is  the  Chinese  juniper  iJuniptrus  ih:':/-7T.::  \ .  in  wliirli  br.iii:  he.-  (>itii 
spinous  leaves,  longer  and  more  sprcadinj;  than  the  ordinary  adult 
leaf,  are  ofti  ii  fiiuud  .as.s<x  i,atc<1  with  the  norin.il  type  oi  branch.  In 
some  cases,  e.g.  Sequttia  iempervirens,  the  fertile  branches  be.ir  loaves 
which  are  less  spreading  than  those  on  the  ve>;etativc  shoots.  Certain 
.species  of  the  southern  hemisphere  genus  Dacrydtum  afford  particu- 
larly striking  instances  of  heterophyfly,  e.g.  P.  Kirkii  of  .New  Ze.il.iml, 
in  which  some  branches  Ixar  small  and  apprcseed  leaves,  while  in 
oiiu  r-t  the  leaves  are  much  longer  and  more  spreadin.:;.  A  wcU- 
kTrLmn  fos'il  conifer  from  Triassic  strata — Vititziii  hrlfrophylla — also 
illustrates  a  marked  dissimilarity  in  the  leaves  of  the  same  shout. 
The  variation  in  leaf-form  and  the  tendency  of  leaves  to  arrange 
themselves  in  vark>us  ways  on  different  branches  of  the  same  (ilant 
are  features  which  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  in  the  identifica- 
tion of  fossil  conifers.  In  this  connexion  we  uwy  note  the  striking 
resemblance  bet  w  en  <mme  of  the  New  Zealand  ,-\lpine  Veronicas, 
e.g.  Veronua  Urcton.  V .  cupri-ssoidfs,  &c.  {Mbo  Poiyclaauicupressinus, 
a  Composite),  and  suine  of  the  cyuressea  and  other  conifers  with 
small  appresscd  leaves.  The  long  linear  leaves  of  some  species  of 
Podocarpus,  in  which  the  lamina  is  traversed  by  a  single  vein,  recall 
the  pinnae  of  Cycas;  the  branches  of  some  Dacr>'diutTui  and  other 
forms  closely  resemble  those  of  lycopods;  these  superficial  re- 
semblances, both  between  ditTcrcnt  genera  of  conifers  and  betwit-n 
conifers  ami  other  plants,  1  oupled  wiih  ihe  usu.il  occurrence  <jf  fossil 
coniferous  twigs  without  cones  attached  to  them,  render  the  deter- 
—i—'*!'^  of  extinct  ty|ioa  a  very  Maeatirfactniy  and  frequently  an 
fanpoailfale  taalc. 

A  tyiMcal  male  flower  consists  of  a  central  axi«  bearing  numerous 

spirdlfy-arraneed  sporophylb  (stamens),  each  of  which  conaiats  of 
a  slender  stalk  (filament)  terminating  <ltsially  in  a  more  Ph>w9n. 
or  less  prominent  knob  or  triangular  scale,  and  bearing 
two  or  more  pollen-sacs  (micro(>porangia)  on  its  lower  surface.  The 
pallea.Krains  of  some  genera  U4,  Ptmu)  ara  f uniiaiied  with  bladder^ 
like  extensions  of  the  outer  wall,  whidk  aerveaaaidi  to  wmMiapcrsal. 
The  stamens  of  .tniM/iiri'.:  ,ii>d  /4ca/Ai5  arc  peculiar  in  faeaiiag  several 
long  and  narrow  free  polli  n-sacs;  these  may  becompared  with  the 
s|>ir.in>;in|jhi:n.-..  ol  Ihe  Icir-.ctaih  (EgMiiWwm) ;  in  Tatus  (yew)  the 
t'llaiiieiil  is  allacheil  i<i  the  rentre  of  a  larcc  circular  distal  e\|  .  uissoti, 
which  l>cars  several  pollen-sacs  on  its  under  surface.  In  the  conifers 
proper  the  female  reproductive  organs  have  the  form  of  coaeii  which 
may  be  styled  flowers  or  inlktresccnces  according  to  different  later- 
pretations  of  their  norahokigy.  In  the  Tanoeae  the  flowera  have 
a  simpler  structure.  The  female  flowers  of  the  yftUfeeoe  may  be 
taken  as  representing  a  common  type.  A  pine  rone  reaches  rnaturity 
in  two  >ears;  a  single  year  suffices  for  the  lull  develiipincnt  in  Liirix 
and  several  other  gener.i.  The  .axis  of  the  cone  bears  numerous 
spirally  disposed  flat  f<.ales  (cone-stales),  ejch  of  which,  if  examined 
in  a  young  cone,  is  found  to  be  double,  and  to  consist  of  a  lower  and 
i  an  uppi-r  |xiriiun.  Hie  latter  ia  a  thin  flat  scale  faeaiiog  a  median 
J  ridge  or  kc-el  {e.g.  A  birs),  on  each  side  of  which  is  lituatcd  an  inverted 
I  ovule.  coiisi.,tins  of  a  nucellus  surrounde*!  by  a  siTV.;!i'  iiilfxumcnt. 
.•\s  the  cone  ^;ci>us  in  -.i/e  and  t"MV<imi-H  woix'.y  the  ;ii\M'r  li  iU  of  the 
cone-s<  ale,  which  we  may  call  the  car(>ellary  scale,  may  remain  §mall, 
.iiid  i>  so  tar  outgrown  by  the  upper  half  (scminiferau*  scale)  that  it  is 
hardly  recognizable  in  the  mature  cone.  In  many  species  of  Abitt 
U.jg.  Abies  pettinata,  &c.)  the  ripe  cone  differs  from  those  of  Pinut, 
Pitta  and  Ctdrus  in  the  brgc  size  of  the  carpc-llary  scales,  which 
project  as  conspicuous  thin  appendages  Ik  vond  the  dntal  margins  of 
the  broader  and  more  woody  scrainiferou  -  .  ili  ■-,  llu  l.m^  carpelLiry 
scale  is  a  prominent  feature  also  in  the  cone  of  the  Douglas  pine 
{Pscudotsufii  Doue,Uini\,  The  female  flowers  (cones)  var>'  consider- 
ably in  Mzc;  the  Largest  are  the  more  or  less  spherical  cones  of 
ilmiMBrM— a  cone  of  A.  I'stMeate  may  produce  aa  aHMiy  as 
900  seeJe,  on*  seed  to  eadi  fertile  coneecafc  and  the  kog  pendent 
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 B,  I  to  i  ft.  in  length,  of  the  suRar  pine  of  California  (Pinus 

fiMllfr* anrl  other  species.  Sm.illc  r  Kiiies,  Wns  than  an  inch 
looc,  occur  in  the  larch,  AtkroUixis  (Tauoania),  FUrroya  (Patagonia 
aMTasniania),  &c.  In  the  JiMdiMMtaiidilriMiMnawthecoacaare 
amilar  in  appearance  to  thoie  ct  the  AUiUmae,  but  they  differ  in 
the  fact  that  the  scales  appear  to  be  single,  even  in  young  con- 
dition :  each  rnnc-sicalc  in  a  genus  of  the  TVueommo*  (Sequoia,  &c.) 
b^rs several  >(x<lr<.  while  in  the  Araurariinae  (Aratu-ariannAAgalhis) 
each  scale  h.i>  um-i  ^t.  d.  Mr  Cuprfuxnrue  hiive  cones  composed  of 
a  few  sailo  iirtunsfii  in  alttrnatr  whorls;  each  ticale  bears  two  or 
more  seeds,  and  saow«  no  external  sign  of  being  composed  of  two 
distinct  portions.  In  the  Junipers  the  scales  become  fleshy  bb  the 
seed*  ripen,  and  the  individual  scales  fuse  together  in  tht  imm  of 
a  berry.  The  female  flowers  of  the  Taxaceae  asWiae  mother  form ; 
in  Microcathrys  (Tasmania)  the  rcprofluotivc  structures  arc  spirally 
disposed,  and  form  small  globuUir  cones  niadc  up  of  rid  Ik  slu  scales, 
to  cai  h  of  which  is  aitachirl  a  siti^jU-  ovule  enclo-it  d  by  an  integument 
and  (jartially  invested  by  ,if.  Jirillus;  in  Piurydium  the  carjx'lLnry 
leaves  are  vcr>'  similar  to  the  foliage  leaves — each  bears  one  ovule 
witfa  two  integuments,  the  outer  o(  which  con-stitutes  an  arillus. 
I^aally  in  the  yew,  as  a  type  of  the  family  Taxcae,  the  ovuka  occur 
aioily  at  the  apex  of  a  lateral  branch,  enclosed  when  ripe  by  a  oon* 
ipicuouB  red  or  yellow  fjeshy  arillus,  which  scr\'es  as  an  SttlMtieB  to 
animals,  and  thus  aids  in  the  dispersal  of  the  seeds. 

It  is  important  to  draw  attention  u,  ^ nm-  slrtjctura!  features 
exhibited  by  certain  cooe- scales,  in  which  there  is  no  external  sign 
„  .  iii<Bcitiv»alth«pwiBiiwql»caipelhgyaiidaBeimniferoug 
^2°^  acaie.  In  AroMSria  (MM  nOtoS m>6  »peaet>  each 
"ty^  scale  has  a  small  pointed  piojcction  from  its  upikt  face 
near  the  distal  ena;  the  scale*  of  CMifnfnt:'';amM  ;(  hinaj 
arc  characterized  by  a  somewhat  ragged  metnbr.innus 
projection  extending  across  the  upper  face  between  the  seed--  ami  the 
distal  end  of  the  scale;  in  the  scales  of  AtkroUtxis  (Taananlii)  a 
prominent  ruunde<l  ridge  occupies  a  corresponding  position.  These 
projections  and  ridges  may  be  homologous  with  the  seminiferoHS 
scaw  of  (he  pines,  firs,  ccdaiBi  Ac  The  simplest  interpretatioa  of  the 
cone  of  the  Abittineof  is  that  whidi  regards  it  as  a  flower  oomiatiag 
of  an  axis  bearing  several  ofx-n  carpels,  which  in  the  adult  cone  BUy 
be  very  small  or  brte  ami  prominent,  the  scale  U-.iriiiK  the  ovuies 
beinK  repartied  as  a  pUuetital  outgrowth  from  the  tlat  ami  ofxTi  carpel. 
In  Artiuinrui  t  he  cone-scale  is  regarded  as  consisting  of  a  ilat  carpel, 
of  which  the  placenta  has  not  grown  out  into  the  scjic-likc  structure. 
The  seminiferous  scale  of  Pintu,  &c.,  is  also  spolo'n  of  sometimes  as  a 
ligular  outgrowth  from  the  carpellary  leaf.  Rolx-rt  Brown  was  the 
first  to  give  a  dear  description  of  the  morpholoi;\-  of  the  .'\bietineaus 
cone  in  which  carpels  In-ar  nakcil  ovules;  he  ni  iF<iii/(<l  gymnospermy 
as  an  im[xirlarit  distinRuishing  featurt-  in  conifers  as  well  as  in 
cvc.idi-  .Xnother  view  is  to  regard  <li<-  cic.i'  as  an  inflorewence, 
each  carpellar>'  scale  being  a  bract  bearing  in  its  axil  a  shoot  the 
axia  of  which  has  not  been  developed :  tlte  seminiferatia  scale  ia 
'  >  icMCBcnt  cither  a  single  leaf  or  a  fused  pair  of  leaves 
to  the  partially  suppressed  axillary  shoot.    In  1 869  van 
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to  icMCBcnt  ehher  a  single  leaf  or  a  fused  pair  of  knvee 
>  tne  partii  , . 
.  iegliem laid  atresBon  anatomical  evidence  asa  key  to  the  morphology 
of  the  cone-!«^les;  he  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  collateral 
vascular  bundles  of  the  s<-miniferous  scale  are  in\vr-<  ly  orii  iit.iti-d  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  i-arpellary  scale;  in  the  latter  the  xylem 
of  each  bundle  is  next  the  upper  a«tfnB»>«hiln in  tho annHiifinws 
scale  the  phhieffl  occupies  that  position.  The  conclusion  drawn  from 
this  was  tnat  the  seminiferaus  scale  (fig.  15,  B,  Sc)  is  the  first  and  only 
leaf  of  an  a^dUary  shoot  (f)  borne  on  that  side  of  the  shoot,  the  axis 
of  which  is  suppressed,  opposite  the  siiblenditiK  bract  (fii;.  15, -A  IV  <  , 
B'  .^^  Jther  \  icw  is  (o  .ili|>ly  to  the  ^«_■^li^l>ferous  sialc  an  cxpl.ina- 
tion  similar  to  that  suggested  l)y  von  .Vlohl  in  the  case  of  the  doulile 
needle  of  S(  inijopityt,  and  to  consider  the  seed-bearing  scale  as  being 
made  up  of  a  pair  of  leaves  (fig.  i.s.  A,  a,  a)  of  an  axillary  shoot  (6) 
fusc-d  into  one  by  their  posterior  margins  (fig.  IS,  A).  The  latter  view 
reci  ives  support  from  .abnormal  cones  in  which  carpelLiry  s<ales 
suliteml  axill.iry  shoots,  of  which  the  first  two  leiwes  (fig.  15.  C,  /'  I') 
are  often  harder  an<l  browner  than  the  others;  forms  have  tK<  n 
dcM  ritM  d  transitional  lietween  axillary  shonls.  in  which  the  leaves  are 
si  ikirarr.  in, I  ii^lu  rs  in  which  two  of  the  leaves  are  more  or  less 
conipletelv  fused.   In  a  young  cone  the  .seminiferous  scale  appears  as 
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1  tissue  at  the  base  or  in  the  axil  of  the  carpellary  aoUe,  b«it 
Celakovalcf.  a  strong  supporter  of  the  .'ixillar>--biid  theory,  attache* 

little  or  no  importance  to  this  kind  of  evidence,  regarding  the  present 
manner  of  development  as  beint;  merely  an  example  of  a  short  CUt 
a<lopted  in  the  course  of  e-.  ilnt-nn,  an<l  replacinp  the  original  pro- 
duction of  a  br am  h  in  the  ,i\il  1  I  1  ich  car[x'llary  .s<  ale.  Kichler,  one 
of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  simpler  view,  dues  not  recognize  in  the 
inverse  orientation  of  the  vascular  bnndlea  an  vgOHMmr  in  mpport 
of  the  axillary-bud  theory,  but  points  oat  that  t&e  senrintfemus  scale, 
lieing  an  outgrowth  from  the  surface  of  the  carpellary  stale,  would, 
like  outgrowths  from  an  ordinary  leaf,  naturally  have  its  bundle* 
inverH'lv  c>rientated.  In  such  conc-scales  as  show  little  or  no 
evtcrn.il  indication  of  tK'ing double  in  urii;iii.  r.f,  Araucarin  (fig  15  O) 
Sequoia,  &c.,  there  arc  always  two  K'ts  of  bundles;  the  upper  set, 
having  the  phloem  uppermost,  as  in  the  seminifeiwis  scale  of  Abies 
or  Pinus.  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  outgrowth  from  the 
carpdhiiy  scale  and  specially  devcla|Md  to  supply  the  ovnlea. 

I  nic  famy  conuBoo:  dwae  In  aonw  uutanoea  lend 


support  to  the  axillary-bud  theory,  and  it  has  been  said  that  this 
theory  owe-,  its  existence  to  evidence  furnished  by  abnormal  cones. 
It  is  dit&cult  to  estimate  the  value  of  abnormalities  as  evidence 
bearing  oc  iMMpbological  interpretatioa;  the  chief  danger  lies 
perhaps  in  attnenlny  undue  weight  to  them,  but  there  is  also  a  risk 
of  miflimiiing  th«r  importance.  Monstrosities  at  least  demonstrate 
poaaiUe  lines  of  development,  but  when  the  abnormal  forms  of  growth 
in  various  directions  are  fairly  evenly  balanceil,  tnistw, irt n\  d<- 
ductions  become  diiticult.  1  he  <x currency  ol  buds  ii;  ilir  .iv-K  df 
carpcUaiy  scales  may,  however,  simply  mean  that  buds,  which  are 
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(C  and  D  ulicr  Worsddl.) 

Fig.  15. — Di,igramm.itic  treatment  of: 

Double  needle  of  Sciadopitys  (ogO, leaves;  ^shoot;  Br,bract>. 

'it;  5c,  aami- 
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seminiferous  scale  a-s  leaf  of  axflhry  ihoM  (P^ 
nilerous  scale;  Br,  bract). 

C,  seminiferous  scale  as  fu-sed  pair  of  leaves  (P,  9,  I*,  fillt, 

and  third  leaves;  6,  shoot;  Br,  bract), 

D.  cone-ecale  of  Arautana  (m  nuGcUu;  i, 

xylcm). 


usually  undeveloped  in  the  axils  of  sporaphylls,  occasionally  affoH 
evidence  of  their  existence.  Some  monstrous  cones  lend  r  o  suppwrt 
to  the  axillary-bud  theory'.  In  Lunx  the  axis  of  the  c<ine  otttn 
OOntinucs  its  growth;  similarly  in  Cephaiolaxus  the  cones  urv  often 
proliferous,  (in  rare  cases  the  proliferated  portion  produces  male 
Bowers  In  the  Icaf-axils.)  In  Lanx  the  carpellary  scale  may  become 
leafy,  and  the  seminileraon  aeale  may  disappear.  Androgynous 
cones  may  be  produced,  as  fat  ikt  oone  of  Pinus  rigida  (fig.  t6).  in 
which  the  lower  part  bears  stamens  and  the  upper  jxirtion  carpe  llary 
and  semini(er<nis  seniles.  .An  interesting  case  has  been  tipurcd  by 
Masters,  in  which  scales  of  a  cone  of  Cup'ri-x'tis  !.i:wiiinuina  bear 
ovules  iin  the  upfx'r  .'.urface  and  stamens  iin  !■  iwr  r  lace.  One 
argument  that  has  l>een  adduced  in  support  ot  the  axillarv  bud  theory 
is  derived  from  the  Palaeosoic  type  CnrdMto,  in 
which  each  ovule  occurs  on  an  nos  borne  in  the 
axil  of  a  bract.  The  whole  question  is  still  un- 
solved, and  perhaps  insoluble.  It  may  be  that 
the  inter])retation  of  the  female  cone  of  the 
Ahielineae  as  an  inilurescenct^,  which  finds  favour 
with  many  botanists,  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
cones  of  Agalkil  mi  4MWnrN»  iMdHHit  ex- 
pressing any  decided  oplirfott  na  tn  tibn  morpho- 
logy of  the  double  oone-scale  of  the  Ahietineae. 
preference  may  be  felt  in  favour  of  icgard- 
ini;  the  cone-«rale  of  the  /Irai/rnrtVa^  as  a 
?.imf)le  carpellary  leaf  bearing  a  sin.di  .  n  1,  A 
discussion  of  this  question  mc^  be  found  in  a 
paper  on  the  Arautaneae  by  Seward  and  Ford,  ^ 
published  in  the  TransocHon*  of  the  Royal  Society  ''o-  'y~A>>! 
of  London  (1906).  Cordaila  ia  an  extinct  type  nonnal  t  one  of 
which  in  certain  resperts  reMHlbtes  Ginkgo,  cycads  "  \  7 '  ^  ; 
and  the  ,1  r.iuf .irtVdc,  l>u(  its  agreement  with  true  (After  Masters.) 
conif'.r-  is  fir')l'al>ly  ti>i  rem'jte  to  ji>lity  ourattri- 
butini:  rm:cl)  wei'f;ht  to  the  brariny  of  the  morphology  of  its 
female  fluwers  on  the  intcrriretatiitn  of  that  of  the  (  onifer.ie.  The 
KTemer  simplicity  of  the  Kii  iiler  thc^jry  may  prejudice  us  in  its 
favour:  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  arguments  advanced  in  favour 
of  the  axillaf74]iiid  theories  are  perhaps  not  sufficiently  rodent  to 
lead  us  to  accept  an  e\planation  based  chiefly  on  the  uncertain 
evidence  of  monstrosities. 

A  pollen-grain  when  f'ir<:t  form<-<l  from  its  mother-cell  consists  of 
a  single  cell;   in  this  conrlriion  it  may  hc  carried  10  the  nuccttosof 

the  ovule         Taxtti,  Cupressus,  Sc.),  or  more  UEOally  _. 

(J>tmi*,  lorin,  Ac.)  it  rcachca  matniity  bffm*  the  dehis-  ?f?! 
cence  or  the  mirros;K<rangium.  The  BUcleMS  ef_  the 
micraspcwe  di\-ides  and  gives  rise  to  a  small  cell  within 
the  large  cell,  a  s.M-omi  small  cell  is  then  produced;  this 
is  the  structure  of  the  nyv  pollen-srrain  in  some  conifers  (7"nru(,  Ac). 
The  lai^r  rill  vMivs  oiii  a>  a  ]sillen-l nbr ;  the  sec-ond  of  the  two 
small  cells  (bodv-rcll)  wanders  into  the  tube,  followed  by  the  nucleus 
of  the  first  small  cell  (stalk-cell).  In  Taxus  the  body-cell  cwntually 
divides  into  two,  in  iriikh  the  products  of  dixision  are  of  unequal  size, 
the  lai|er  constitutinc  the  mMcenerativn  ceil,  whldi  fusaa  with  the 
nnclenBaftheen>«dl.  In/iM^^frnfthnpiodacticf  dMskmoTtbt 
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body-c^ll  aix-  equal,  and  both  funrtion  a<i  male  gonerntive  cHl*.  In 
the  Abietineae  cell-formation  in  the  vmllen-KRiin  is  carricfl  farther. 
Thrif  *iiiall  (flU  ocriir  nihulc  the  ravity  of  the  microspore;  two  of 
them  collapse  ami  ttu-  (liinl  rliv  iii<  >  i:iti)  two,  forming  a  stalk-i  i  ll  .uui 
a  larger  body-cell.     The  latter  ultimately  divides  in  the  apex  of  the 

Kllen-tub*  into  two  n<>n-matile|eii«Btive  cdU.  Evidcnoe  has  lately 
ra  adduced  of  the  existence  ornumemuK  ntKlei  in  the  poUen-ttibM 
of  the  ArOMCarifM,  and  it  9e<"ni»  prolwhle  tliat  in  this  as  in  several 
Other  rcupects  this  family  is  diatinKuishcd  from  nther  mcmhoni  of  thi 
Coniferales.  Tlii'  |ire<  ise  mrthrHl  01  fcrtili/ation  in  ihp  Sdii-;  Pini- 
was  folKjwcd  by  V.  i  1 .  Bl.ii  kiiian,  wlio  iilv)  surii-edc^l  in  showm;;  t  li.i- 
the  nuclei  ol  the  aporophyte  generation  contain  twice  ai  in.in\ 
cbmuMDaMaaa  the  nuclei  of  the  garoetophyte.  Other  observers 
have  in  recent  years  demonstrated  a  similar  relation  in  other  genera 
between  the  number  of  chromosomes  in  the  nuclei  of  the  two  meliora- 
tions. The  ovule  i*  usually  surrounded  by  one  intiyument.  which 
projects  licyond  the  tip  of  the  niicellui!  as  a  wiilc-open  IoIm-iI  funnel, 
which  at  the  tin>c  of  |x>Uin."itiun  f -  Ids  invv.iril^,  anil  in  brin^;- 

ing  the  poUcn-grains  on  to  the  nucetlus.  In  some  conifers 
Tonu,  Ctfkakfkmm,  Dmajfimm,  Ae.)  thn  aniiHiy  intaniniant  m 
(Mftially  cndoHd  fay  an  anuna  or  Meend  iiite^uiiiwit.  It  w  held  by 
■ome  botanists  (Ce]alcovsl(<')  that  the  leminiferotts  scale  of  the 
Abillnuai  is  homologous  with  the  arillus  or  second  inteeumcnt  cA  the 
TuacMe.  but  thi.t  view  is  too  strained  to  gain  Kencral  nrreptance. 
In  itnuearia  and  SaxetoOuua  the  nucellu^  itstlf  projii-ts  U-vond  the 
open  aoicropyle  and  receives  the  pollcn-^rains  direct.  li\inx\^  the 
gimrtli  of  tneoiil  which  fomuthe  mcgasixire  the  miter  pan  oitlie 
noeelluB  b  abaortted,  except  the  apical  iKirtioa,  which  MiaiBts  as  a 
cone  above  the  meffaspore ;  the  partial  disorganization  of  some  of  the 
ceUa  ia  the  centre  ol  the  nucellar  cone  forms  an  irregular  cavity,  which 
may  be  compared  with  the  larger  pollen -chamber  of  Ginkgo  and  the 
cycads.  In  each  ovule  one  megai*[>ore  comes  to  maturity,  but, 
exceptionally,  two  may  be  present  (e.g.  i'inus  syhtttris).  1 1  ha»  lieen 
ahowa  by  LawMB  thtt  ia  Smmw  anHj^mifiiMi  (AMiab  of  Botany. 
1904)  and  by  other  tmrhm  m  the  fanm  that  several  mcgasporcs 
may  attain  a  fairly         alae  in  one  prothallus.  The 


faccxNnes  filled  with  tissue  (prothallus),  and  from  tome  of  tkeamar- 
ficial  cells  archcf^onia  are  produced,  usually  three  to  fi\-c  in  number, 
li;it  in  rari'  c.iscs  ten  to  twenty  or  even  sixty  may  be  present.  In  the 
cenus  ikquoia  there  may  be  as  many  as  sixty  arcnegonia  CAmoldi  and 
Lawfvon )  in  one  nuKaapore;  thcae  occur  cither  aepumti ' 
parts  of  the  prothaOus  they  may  form  groups  aa  m  the 

they  are  scattered  through  the  prothallus  instead  of  I  

to  the  apical  region  as  in  the  majority  of  oonifera.  SlwiBaily  in  the 
.4  riiufflrtccjc  .inrl  in  M'iddrinclonia  the  archegonia  are  numerous  and 
^ratti  ri  rl  uiil  ciiri  n  -.unit  in  the  prothallus  ti««ue.  In  LiiiO(tdrui 
decurrens  upressineae)  Lawson  describes  the  archegonia  as  varying 
la  number  from  6  to  n(Annals  of  Bolanyyad.,l^).  Aaerchcgonium 
consists  of  a  large  oval  egg-cell  •urmounted  by  a  short  neck  composed 
gf  one  or  more  tiers  of  ceUa,  liK  to  flight  oeUa  ia  each  tier.  Before 
fertiliiEation  the  nudenaof  the  egg-eeirdrvideB  aad  cutn  oflf  a  ventral 
canal-cell;  this  tell  may  represent  a  second  egg-cell-  The  eug-cclls 
of  the  archegonia  may  be  in  lateral  contact  (e.g.  Cuprejsmeae)  or 
se|>ar.tted  from  one  another  by  a  few  cells  of  the  prothallus,  each 
ovum  being  immcdiatety  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  cells  distinguished 
by  their  granular  eootcats  and  btve  aoclei.  During  the  ticvclop- 
nent  of  UW  ag'^eU,  food  material  is  transferred  from  these  cells 
through  the  pKMd  irall  of  the  ovum.  The  tisiiuc  at  the  apex  of  the 
meijaspore  grows  slightly  above  the  level  of  the  archegonia,  so  that 
•, h.-  lar;er  come  to  Be  in  a  shallow  depression.  In  tnc  process  of 
fertilization  the  two  male  generative  nuclei,  .trcompanied  by  the 
pollen-tube  nucleus  and  that  of  the  stalk-cell,  pass  through  an  open 
pit  at  the  apex  of  the  pollen-tube  into  the  protoplasm  oftbe  ovum. 
After  fertilization  the  nmhins  of  the  egg  divides,  the  first  stages  of 
karyokincsis  being  apporent  even  before  complete  fusion  of  the  male 
and  female  nuclei  has  occurred.  The  result  of  this  is  the  production 
of  four  nuclei,  whi  h  <Arn;ually  take  up  a  position  at  the  Ifittom  of 
the  ovum  and  Ijecoine  separated  from  one  another  by  vertical  cx-ll- 
walLi;  these  nuclei  divide  again,  and  finally  three  tiers  of  cells  arc 
produced,  four  in  each  tier.  In  the  Abietineae  the  cells  of  the  middle 
tier  aioiiii^  and  pnih  the  lomnt  tier  deeper  into  the  endosperm; 
the  oeHa  of  the  bottan  tier  nay  remain  in  lateral  contact  and  produce 
together  one  embr>'0,  or  they  may  separate  (i'inus,  Juniperus,  Sic.) 
and  frsrrn  n  :r  potenti^ll  embr\'tK.  The  ri|>e  albuminous  seed  contains 
a  aint.i[c  embryo  with  two  or  more  cotylerions.  The  secfls  of  m.my 
conifer-*  .ire  provided  with  l.irge  thin  rt'iiu;-..^  iiiiM>iinji;  in  >oti'.i.'  i;enera 
(f.?.  i'tntii)  of  the  upper  cell-layers  of  the  seminiferous  scale,  which 
have  become  detachecl  and,  in  some  cases,  adhere  loosely  to  the  seed 
as  a  thin  membrane;  the  Ickmc  attachment  may  be  of  use  to  the  seeds 
when  thfy  an-  blown  against  the  branches  of  trees,  in  enabling  them  to 
fall  awav  from  the  wing  and  drop  to  the  ground.  The  -sprds  of  s,ome 
genera  depenii  on  aninuils  for  di«persi\l,  the  car|)ellary  scale  (Mitro- 
ctukrys'i  or  the  outer  integument  being  brightly  coloured  and 
attractive.  In  some  Abietineae  {e.g.  i'inus  and  Picea) — in  which  the 
cone-scales  persist  for  some  time  after  the  seeds  are  rip*— tiie  conaa 
hang  down  and  so  facilitate  the  fall  of  the  seeds;  in  GidrKt,  ilren* 
cari*  and  AHes  the  scales  l>ccomc  detached  and  f.ill  with  the  seeds, 
leaving  the  b.vc  vertical  axin  of  the  cone  on  the  tree.  In  all  cases, 
except  some  species  of  .4raiicaria  (sect.  (Mymbia)  the  germination  is 
epigeawi  TIm  fleidlia(  plenta  of  eonie  Cwiifen  (p^ 


imhrieala)  are  characterised  by  a  carrot-shaped  hypotjotyl,  whidl 

doubtless  serves  aa  a  food-reaorvoir. 

The  rixit.i  of  manv  conifers  possess  a  narrow  hand  of 


xylem-trachij 


■.vitli  .1  f-;rniip  i>l 


possess 
ii.irrow 


ju.u  jinitosylem- 


inmary 


at  each  end  (diarchy.  A  sinking  teaturu  in  the  roots  of 
several  genera,  excluding  the  AbieHmtm,  m  tl»-  opcur- 


rence  of  thick  and  somewhat  Irregular  bandi  ef  thickening  on  the 

cell-walls  of  the  cortu-al  layer  next  to  the  cndodcrmia.  Tliese  bands, 
whi(  h  may  serve  to  strengthen  the  central  cylinder,  have  Ijccn  com- 
pan-d  with  the  netting  surroiimling  the  delicate  wall  of  an  infl  ife<l 
tLiUiiin.  Ir  is  nr)t  -ilways  easy  to  distinguish  a  root  from  a  stem; 
in  some  cases  {e.g.  Seqnota)  the  primary  tetrarch  structure  is  easily 
identified  in  the  centre  oI  m  old  not,  Mt  In  other  cases  the  primary 
elementsare  very  diflkufttorKOgalie.  Ute  sudden  termination  of 
the  secondary  trachekts  against  the  ]Mth<«llB  may  afford  evidence 
of  root-structure  as  distinct  from  stem-structure,  in  which  the  radial 
rows  of  secondary'  tracheids  pass  into  the  irrpgidarly-arran^ed 

f)riniary  elements  next  the  pi:h.  The  .tnnual  rings  in  a  root  are  often 
CSS  clearly  marked  than  in  the  stem,  and  the  xylem-elements  are 
frequently  loigii  nad  tbhiner.  The  primary  vascular  bundles  in  a 
youi«  cMdfer  item  are  collateral,  and,  like  those  of  a  Dicotyledon, 
they  are  arranged  in  a  circle  round  a  central  pith  and  enclosed  by  a 
comtnon  endodermis.  It  is  iii  the  natnreof  the  secondary'  xylem  tnat 
the  Conifernles  arc  most  readily  distinguished  from  the  Dicotvledons 
and  tycadaciae;  the  wood  is  honu>i;ene. ms  in  structure,  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  tracheids  with  circular  or  polygonal  Ixirdered 
oita  on  the  nulial  walls,  more  particularly  ia  the  late  summer  wood. 
In  many  genera  xylcm-pareiKhyma  is  present,  but  never  in  great 
abundance.  A  few  Dicotyiedooa,  eg.  Drimyt  (Ma^^nolia<  e;ie)  closely 
resemble  conifers  in  the  hofflogeMous  character  of  the  wixkI,  but  in 
most  cases  the  presence  of  large  spring  venM-ls,  wood-tibres  and 
ahundjuit  parencliynia  afford.s  an  obvious  lii-nnguishiuK  le.iture. 

The  abundance  of  petrified  coniferous  wood  in  rocks  of  various 
ages  has  led  many  botanists  to  investigate  the  structure  of  modern 
genera  with  a  view  to  determining  bow  far  anatomical  character* 
OHw  be  ttMd  as  evidence  of  genetic  distinction*.  Thcee  aie  a  fHr 
weH-niartod  types  of  wood  wUch  eerve  a*  convenient  seandard*  of 
comparison,  but  these  cannot  he  used  except  in  a  few  cases  to  dis- 
tinguish individual  genera.  The  genus  serves  as  an  illustration 
of  wood  of  a  distinct  t>'pc  characterized  by  the  absence  of  xylem- 
parenchyma,  except  such  as  is  associated  with  the  numerous  resin- 
canals  that  occur  abundantly  in  the  wood,  cortex  aivd  medullary 
rays;  the  medullary  rays  are  composed  of  parenchyma  and  tk 
horizontal  tracheids  with  irregular  ingrosrths  from  their  walls.  In 
a  radial  section  of  a  pine  stem  each  ray  is  sc<-n  to  consist  in  the 
median  part  of  a  few  rows  o:  psirrm  ^.yin.itiMit  <  I'lls  an'-.  l\r^r  o\al 
simple  pits  in  their  walls,  accompaniwl  above  and  Ix-low  by  horizontal 
tracheids  with  bordered  pits.  The  pits  in  the  radial  w-alls  of  the 
ordinary  xyleni-tracheids  occur  in  a  single  row  or  in  a  doulilc  row, 
of  whicn  the  pits  arc  not  in  con  tact,  and  those  of  the  two  rows  are 
placed  00  the  same  level.  The  medullary  raj's  usually  consist  of  a 
single  tier  of  cells,  but  in  the  Pinus  type  of  wood  braider  im»iliillary 
rays  alst)  ■><  ur  and  arc  travrr.s<xl  by  hiM i/j ini .il  resin-eana!--.  In  the 
wood  of  Cyprfssus,  Cfdrus,  Allies  and  several  other  genera,  parenchy- 
matous cells  occur  in  association  with  the  xylcm-tra<'heiijs  and  Uike 
the  place  of  the  resin-canals  of  other  type.s.  In  the  Araucarian  type 
of  wood  (^iwwariaand  Agatkii)  th<-  bordered  pits,  which  occnr  in 
two  or  three  raw*  on  the  radial  walls  of  the  tracheids,  are  in  motwd 
contact  and  polygonal  in  sha|)e.  the  pits  of  the  difTen-nt  rows  are 
alternate  and  not  on  tht  ■,i:rii  level ;  in  this  type  of  wsxjfl  the  annual 
rings  are  often  much  less  distinct  than  in  Cuprfssus,  Pinus  and  other 
genera.  In  Taxus,  Torreya  (t'aliforniaand  t  he  I'ar  Kast )  ami  CepkaJo- 
«izuf  the  absence  of  resin-canals  and  the  jiresencc  of  spiral  thickening- 
bands  on  the  tracheids  constitute  well-marked  characteristics-  Aa 
examination  of  the  wood  of  branches,  stems  and  root*  of  the 
same  species  or  individual  usually  reveals  a  fairly  wide  variation  in 
WMui-  1)1  "ihe  char.K  ters,  such  as  the  abundance  and  size  of  the 
mt-xiuilary  rays,  the  size  and  arrangement  of  pits,  the  presence  of 
wcKxi-jKirenL  hym.i — characters  to  wliich  undue  import, ince  has  often 
been  attached  in  systematic  anatomical  work.  The  phloem  consists 
of  sieve-tubes,  with  pitted  areas  on  the  laCeral  a*  well  as  on  the 
inclined  terminal  walls,  phliiem-t>an-nehymB  and,  in  some  genera, 
fibri-s.  In  the  Abietineae  the  phloem  consists  of  parenchyma  and 
sieve-tubes  only,  but  in  most  other  forms  tangential  rows  of  fibres 
occur  in  re^idar  .dtem.it i[Hi  with  the  parenchyma  and  sjcve-tubes. 
Thecharacttr^tii:  eonipani>  )n-i  ells  of  .\ngiospcrmsare  re()res<'nted  by 
phloem-parenchyma  cells  with  albuminous  contents;  other  paren- 
cfaymatoos  etenenu  of  the  bast  contain  starch  or  crystals  of  cafeium 
oxalate.  When  tnicfadds  oocnr  in  the  medullary  rays  of  the  xylem 
these  are  replaced  in  the  phloem^wioo  by  irregular  parenchymatous 
crilii  known  as  albuminous crils.  Resin-canab,  which  occur  abund- 
antly in  the  xylem.  phloem  or  cortex,  are  not  found  in  the  wchkI 
of  the  yew.  Crphiii<il<ixu-s  (Taxi-iif)  i«  alsf^  peculiar  in  having  resin- 
caiuls  in  the  pith  (cf.  Ginkto).  One  form  of  Cepkaiotaxus  is 
rhntnctarieed  by  the  preaeaeeoi  short  tracheide  in  the  pitli.  in  shape 
lifce  ordinary  parenchyoa.  but  in  the  possesrfon  of  bordered  pits  and 
Ugnified  walls  agreeing  with  ordinary  xylem-trachcids;  it  is  prol>able 
that  these  short  tracheidB  serve  as  reservoir*  for  storing  rather  than 
for  conducting  water.  The  vascular  bondle  entering  tm  item  from  a 
la*f  with  a  suigie  vein  passce  bya  mote  or  less  direct  coun*  into  the 
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oenttal  cylinder  of  the  seem,  and  doe*  not  assume  the  girdlc-likc  form 
chatacteristic  of  the  cycadcan  leaf-trace,  in  upecics  of  which  the 
leave*  have  nrare  than  one  vein  (e.g.  Araucaria  imbricala,  &c.)  the 
leaf-tface  Ioivm  tbe  atde  of  the  ctem  as  a  single  bundle  which  splits 
tip  Into  several  stiandaialta  course  through  thecortex.  In  thv  wood 
01  some  conifprs,  e.g.  Araucaria,  the  leaf-traces  persist  for  a  con^idcr- 
ubli-  tiriR-.  iicrliap*  indefinitely,  and  iruy  be  seen  in  t,iiiK<  nti.il 
Motions  ol  the  wood  of  old  stems.  The  leaf-tnice  in  the  t  oiiilt  rales 
is  simple  in  its  rour.-*  throuRh  the  Mem,  difftrinR  in  this  respect  from 
the  double  leaf-trace  of  Ginkgo.  A  detailed  account  of  the  ana- 
tomical characters  of  conifers  has  been  published  by  Professor 
D.  P.  Penhallow  of  Montreal  and  Dr.  Gothan  o(  Berlin  which 
will  be  found  useful  for  diagnostic  purposes.  The  character^i  of 
leaves  most  useful  for  duiKnostic  purposes  arc  the  position  of  the 
stomal.i.  till-  pri-setice  anr!  arrangement  of  rcNin-<-,i rials,  the  stnicture 
of  th'j  nu^i  '['h\"ll  an<:l  \'a5^ular  bundles.  The  pres^rKe  hypodLTtnal 
fturc-s  ia  another  feature  worthy  of  note,  but  the  occurrence  of  these 
elementa  ia  too  cIom^  connected  with  external  eonditkma  to  be  of 
much  wsteinatic  value.  A  pine  needle  growii  in  continanns  light 
differs  from  one  grown  under  ordinary  conditions  in  the  tbsenre  of 
hypodermal  fibres,  in  the  absence  of  the  tharactcrfatk!  fafoldinKs  '>f 
the  nveaophyll  rell-walls,  in  the  smaller  size  of  the  rcsin-canals,  &c. 
The  endodcrmi'!  in  Pinui,  Ficea  and  many  other  genera  is  usually 
a  weil-de&ned  layer  of  cells  enclosing  the  vascuUr  bundles,  and 
MfMiited  IfOB  tlua  by  •  tame  coniiitmc  in  pMt  of  ovdtniwy  par- 
ciilchym  nail  to  mmiw  extent  of  ieodinnietrfe  tndiddt;  but  this 
tiamet  nwally  spoken  of  as  the  pcric^cle,  is  in  direct  eontintiity  with 
oth^  Mem-tissues  as  well  as  the  penrycle.  The  occurrence  of  short 
tracheitis  in  close  proximity  to  the  veins  is  a  chanirteristie  of  conifer- 
iius  li'avi'!, ;  thesi'  t  lcments  .x.ssumc  two  distinct  lurms  —  1,  i  I  the  short 
isodiainetric  trachcids  (iransfusion-tracheid»j  cU>seIy  aswxiated  with 
the  veins;  (»)  longer  trachcidB  extending  across  the  mesophyll  at 
right  angles  to  the  veins,  and  no  doubt  functioning  as  representatives 
oTInteru  veina.  It  has  been  suggciited  that  transfuston-tracheids 
represent,  in  pert  at  least,  the  centripetal  xylcm,  which  forms  a 
diitinrtive  ff.Tturc  i>f  eyradoan  leaf-bundles:  those  short  tracheids 
iortn  conspii  uous  groups  laterally  attai-fiud  tn  t)"'  vruis  in  C'unning- 
luimui,  abundantly  represented  io  a  similar  position  in  the  leaves  of 
Set/uoia,  and  scattered  through  the  exalled  pcric>cle  in  Pinus, 
Ptceo,  &c.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  occtirrenoe  of  precisely  similar 
elements  in  the  mesophyll  of  Lepidodendron  leaves.  An  anatomical 
peculiarity  in  the  veins  of  ^tnur  and  sieveral  other  genera  is  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  medullar^'  rays,  which  extend  ascontinuous  platesfrom 
oni'  mil  of  the  leaf  tii  the  ?ii  lu  r  1  he  me^tophyll  u(  I'tnus  .ind  Cedrus 
is  I  hararterized  by  its  hi>mi>gcneous  character  and  by  the  presence 
of  infoldings  of  the  cell-walls.  In  many  lisvcs,  e.g.  Abiet,  Tsuga, 
Lartx,  Iki:.,  the  mesiophyll  is  heterogeneous,  consiatine  of  palisade  and 
spongy  parenchyma.  In  the  leaves  of  Araucnriii  imiiriailti,  in  which 
pialisade-tisiiue  occurs  in  both  the  upper  and  lower  p^trt  of  the 
mesophyll,  the  resin  cannK  are  pln<<-d  t«'twpen  the  veins;  in  some 
species  of /'oA>cor/>ti  <  t.  ,Viii;!-ii;;  a  canal  iKCurs  below  each  vein; 
in  Tsuga,  Torrew.  Cfphdlolaxm.  .Vciy»tii(j,  i&c.,  a  sinfilc  canal  occurs 
bi  li<H  till-  itililriti;  in  l.anx,  A>'trf.  two  can.ils  run  lhi<iu>;h  the 
lea/  parallel  to  the  marpinsu  The  stomata  are  fre(|ueiitly  arraiik;iiJ  in 
raws,  their  position  being  marked  by  two  white  bands  of  wax  on  the 
Inf-surface. 

Tlw  chief  hotne  of  the  Coniferales  is  in  the  ncirthcrn  hemisphere, 
certain  species  occasionally  extend  into  ihc  .Arctic  circle 
and  p<'netrate  hcynnd  the  northern  liinii  (if  di<  (Hylcdon- 
ous  tree.s.  Wide  areas  arc  often  cxclusivjly  wcupicd  li\ 
conifers,  which  ^ive  the  landscape  a  sumbrc  aspect, 
suggesting  a  compazinn  with  the  forest  vqeetatioa  of  the  Coal 
period.  South  of  the  tree-limit  a  bdt  of  ooouers  stretches  across 
north  Eurof»c.  Siberia  and  C.mada.  In  northern  Europe  this  belt 
ia  characterized  by  such  species  as  Pitta  exeelsa  (spruce),  which 
extends  wiuth  to  the  mountains  <ii  the  Mediterranean  region:  Pinui 
sylvetlrii  (S  ottish  fir),  reachiii;.;  frmn  t!u'  l.ir  imrih  to  wcMern  Spain. 
Persia  and  Asia  Minor;  Juntperus  communis,  6tc.  In  north  Siberia 
^"aai  Ctmtn  {Ctmbn  or  Aiwla  Piwe)  hu  •  wide  tanfej  also  Abitt 
MiUntaSSbmawiltwtir),LaH*t&MeaiMiJim*pma  5<iiwm  (savin). 
In  the  North  American  area  Picea  <dba,  P.  ni^ra,  Larix  amerirana, 
Abies  balsamea  flxalsam  fir),  Thtya  ctutadensxs  (hemlix  k  spruce), 
Pimu  Strobus  (Weyrtvouth  pine).  Thuja  occidenliilis  1  white  oii.ir), 
Toxttt  canadensis  are  characteristic  species.  In  the  .Midilerranean 
legkm  occur  Cupressus  sempervirens,  Pinus  Ptneii  (sti>nc  pine), 
specie*  of  juniper,  Cednu  altanlica,  C.  Libani,  Callitris  (putdrivoMt, 
PtHUS  monUtnn,  &e.  Several  c<jnifer»  of  ei'onomic  importance  are 
abundant  on  the  .-Xtlantic  side  of  North  America — Juniptnunr^lHa- 
Ha  (re<J  cedar,  used  in  the  trunufacture  of  lead  pencils,  and  extending 
a*  far  south  as  Flciri<la).  TtiMnlium  liisltihum  (sw.imp  cypress), 
Pinus  ruiiJ  ;  Ipitch  piiici.  mills  ;\cllow  pine/.  /'.  tiifdis.P.  {xiiutlrts, 
&c.  On  the  west  ^iide  of  the  .■\merican  continent  eunifers  play  a  still 
iriore  >.tiil:in^  role;  among  them  are  Chamaecvpuris  nw/ifJc.'!  ■. 
Ptcea  sticfunsi},  L\liu((drus  aecurrens,  Pseudolsuga  bouglasii  i  Dou^;ias 
fir),  Seipuia  sempervirens,  S.  gignHUa  (xhe  only  two  survivinR  speries 
of  this  generic  tyiie  are  now  confirted  to  a  few  l<«  alitics  in  California, 
but  were  formerly  widely  spread  in  EurofM'  and  <  Im  wIhti  ).  Pfius 
Coullen,  P.  iMmherltana,  &c.  Farther  s-  ulli.  a  few  r<  pn-.i  ni.i! Im  s 
of  such  genera  as  AUes,  Cuprestm,  Fiuui  and  juniper  arc  found  in 
theMeiwniiHighkad>,tia|ikalAiiiericaaDdiba  wcicladiea.  Ia 


the  far  East  conifers  are  richly  represented;  among  them  occur 
PtHUS  densiflora.Cryptomeriajapoitica,  Cepkahtaxus.specieiol  Abtes, 
Larix,  Thujopsis,  Seiadopitys  terlitiUala,  Ptetidolarix  Kaempfert, 
&c.  In  the  Himalaya  occur  Cedrus  deodara,  Taxus,  species  of 
Cupressus.  Pinus  exeelsa,  Abies  Webbiana.  Sic.  The  continent  of 
.\frica  is  singularly  ^K>i>r  in  conifers,  ('edrus  aliantiia.  a  variety  fif 
Abtes  Ptnsapo,  Jitniperus  iniinfera,  Caiiitris  quadrii-alvis .  occur  m 
the  north-west  region,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  southern  limit 
of  the  Mediterranean  region.  The  greater  part  of  Africa  aoith  of  the 
equator  is  without  any  representatives  01  the  conifers;  Juniperus 
procera  flourishes  in  Somaliland  and  on  the  mountains  of  Abynsinia; 
a  species  of  Podocarpus  occurs  on  the  Cameroon  mountains,  and 
P.  mitaniiana  is  widely  distributed  in  east  tropical  Africa.  H'tddnng- 
Ionia  H'hylei,  a  species  clojcly  allied  to  W.  juniperoitlrt  of  the  (  edar- 
herg  mount.iins  of  CapeColony.is  recorded  from  Nyassaland  and  imm 
N.E.  Rhixlesia;  ^hile  a  ihinj  species,  H'.  cupressmdes,  cxfuts  in 
Cape  Colony.  Podocarpus  eiongata  and  P.  Thunbergit  (yellow  wood) 
form  the  principal  timoer  trees  in  the  bdt  of  forest  which  stretcfaca 
from  the  coast  mountains  of  Cape  Coloay  to  the  north-east  of  the 
TrBns%'a.al.  Liboctdrus  tetragona,  Fittroya  patagonica,  Araucaria 
liruuiii-nsui,  A.  imbricala,  Haxefolhaea  and  others  are  met  with  in 
the  Andes  and  other  regions  in  South  America.  AlMrolaxis  and 
Microcackrys  are  characti  ristic  Australian  types,  rhyilocladus 
occurs  also  in  New  Zealand,  and  species  of  Dacrydium,  Araucaria, 
Agatkit  and  Podoe»pm$  ave  n|raented  in  Australia,  Naw  /inahiin 
and  the  Malay  regiom. 

Gnetalbs. — These  are  trees  or  shrubs  with  simple  leaves.  The 
flowers  arc  dioecious,  rarely  monoecious,  provided  with  one  or  two 
porLindis.  The  wmid  is  i  haracierized  by  the  presence  of  veswU  in 
addition  to  tracheids.  Tficrc  are  no  resin-canals.  The  threceidsting 
genera,  u!>ually  spoken  of  as  members  of  the  Gnctales^  diilerfromone 
another  more  than  ia  cowtietat  with  tluir  iBclMWi  ia  a  ainsle 
family;  we  may  therefore  better  expreaa  tbelr  iKvana  characters  by 
regarding  them  as  types  of  three  separate  families— (1 )  Epkedrtideae, 
genus  Ephedra;  (3)  Welvriisehioidtot,  genus  Wtlwttchia;  (3) 
Gnetoideae,  genus  Cnetum.  Our  knowledge  of  the  Gnctales  leaves 
much  to  tie  desired,  fiut  such  t.ni^  .is  we  pos.scs»  wuuld  KCtn  10 
indicate  that  this  group  is  of  s[>ecial  importance  as  forcshadowins, 
more  than  any  other  Gymnospcrms,  the  Angiospcrmous  type.  In 
the  more  beteroseneous  structure  of  the  wood  and  in  the  posaesaioo 
of  true  vessels  the  Gnctaiea  agne  cloetly  with  the  higher  flowciiag 
plants.  It  is  of  intefMt  to  note  that  the  leaves  of  CimInhi.  whae 
typically  Dicotyledonous  in  appearance,  possess  a  Cymnospermous 
character  in  tlic  continuous  and  plate-like  medullars-  rays  of  their 
vascular  bundles.  The  presence  of  a  perianth  is  a  feature  suggestive 
of  an  approach  to  the  floral  atrocture  of  Aflgio^nns;  the  pnilonga- 
tion  of  the  integument  furnishes  the  flowers  with  a  substitute  for  a 
stigma  and  style.  The  genus  Ephedra,  with  its  prothallu.t  and  arche- 
gonia,  which  are  similar  to  those  of  other  Gymnospcrms,  ma\  be 
safely  regarded  as  the  most  primitive  of  theGnctalc?  In  )l>.':,  i.'trfria 
also  the  megaspore  is  filled  with  prothalhi.s-tissui\  bir  .irLj;lr  r^;.;  ci  U» 
take  the  place  of  archegonia.  In  certain  species  of  Gnetum  dcs.  riued 
by  Karsten  the  mcgasporc  contains  a  peripheral  layer  of  protoplasm, 
in  which  stattered  nuclei  reprewnt  the  female  rejjroductive  cells: 
in  Gnelum  Gnemon  a  similar  state  of  things  exists  in  the  upper  half 
of  the  megaspore,  while  the  lower  half  agrees  with  the  megaspore  of 
Wrtwilsthta  inbeiny  fullof  pruihalliis  tis^ni-,  which  serves  mcrciv  a« 
a  reservoir  of  food.  Lotsv  has  descrilit  I  iln-  H  currence  of  spis.-!al 
cells  at  the  apex  of  the  prothaliusot  Grifluni  Gnemon.'uMch  he  regards 
as  ini|K'rfecl  archegonia  (fsK'  '7.  C.  u) ;  he  suggests  they  may  represent 
vestigial  structures  pointing  back  to  some  ancestral  form  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  present  group.  The  Cnetales  probably  had  a  separate 
origin  from  the  other  Gymnoeperms;  they  carry  us  nearer  to  the 
.■Kngiosperms,  but  we  have  as  yet  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  they 
represent  a  stage  in  the  direct  line  of  Angiosfx-rmic  evolution.  It  is 
not  imprrjliable  that  thethrce  gcnen  of  this  ancient  phylum  survive 
as  types  of  a  blindly-ending  branch  of  the  '-.vmnus|H  rnis;  but  be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  in  the  Giietales  more  than  in  any  other  Gymno- 


«mu  that  we  find  Caatiuaa  which  help  us  to  obtain  a  4 
of  the  lines  along  which  the  AagiofpernM  may  have  been 

Ephedra. — This  gCQin  it  the  only  member  of  the  Gnetalcs  reprc- 


r  have  been  evolved. 

ii  the  only  membei 
scnted  in  Europe.  Its  species,  which  are  characteristic  of  warm 
t<-rn|)erale  latitudes,  are  usually  much-branched  shrubs.  The  finer 
br.inchcs  are  green,  and  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  stems  of 
Etjuiseium  and  to  the  slender  twigs  of  Casuartua ;  the  surface  of  the 
looK  intemodes  is  marked  by  fine lonntudtMl  ribit  aod  at  the  node* 
are  Iwme  pairs  of  inconsoicuoiis  acale-leavea.  The  flMcnai*  nailt 
and  home  oa  axillaiy  ahwm.  A  nngia  nale  flower  fimttttr  of  aa 
axisendcMedatthefaaae  Iqraii  Ineoaepieuaus  perianth  tomed  of  two 
concrescent  leaves  and  terminatinn  m  two,  or  as  many  as  eight, 
shortU  -t.ilkcd  or  sessile  anthers.  The  female  flower  is  ,-ln|X'd  in 
.1  I  losely  htting  sic-like  investment,  which  must  be  regarded  as  a 
I  rrt.inth;  within  this  isanorthottOpOUiovule  surroundea  b^  a  single 
integument  prolonged  upwardsasa  beak-like  micTopyle.  The  flower 
iiuiy  be  described  as  a  bud  beiirtng  a  pair  of  leaves  which  become 
fu«'d  and  constitute  a  perianth,  the  apex  of  the  shoot  forming  aa 
ovule.  In  function  the  perianth  may  be  compared  with  a  unilocular 
cuary  containing  a  sinuli-  o\  ule:  the  projecting  integument,  which  ' 
at  the  time  of  pollination  secretes  a  drop  of  liquid,  serves  the  Mine 
aathaetyiaaiMiatiffBaof anawioipefm.  Thai 
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ii  filled  with  tissue  as  in  typical  Gymnospcrius.  and  from  some  of  thr 
superficial  ctU»  3  to  S  archegonia  are  developed.  charactcri2f4i  b> 
long  multicrllulnr  n<xks.  The  an  hfRnnia  an-  M|urair<l  fnnii  uin- 
ailDlhiT,  as  ill  J'tnus.  by  nt  lla-  (rrntlKillu^-ti!.-in  .  .ml  tin  i  i  l^- 

ncxt  the  e)m<ieU»  (tapi-ial  layer;  contribute  food-niattirtal  to  thvir 
4kvi(|g|MMiit.  Aftar  fertiliaation,  MMne  of  the  upMnamt  brocts 
Mow  end  floaw  beootne  icd  aiid  fleahy :  tJic  perianth  devclopa  into 
a  woody  !<.hell.  while  the  integument  mnaina  mrmtiranous.  In  wmu 
>l>tA  ICS  of  Ephedra,  e.[.  E.  altissimta,  the  fertilized  grow  into 

tiil'ulur  proemlirvos.  from  the  tip  of  each  of  which  cmbrv'os  begin  lo 
be  dcvclojied.  bin  ■hil-  only  tonics  to  nuitiirily.  In  Epheira  hdvelka, 
M  deacribed  by  Jaccard,  no  proembryo  or  suspenaor  is  (ormcd;  but 
tibB  moat  vigMwui  fwtiliied  cggi  •f**'  aiiiliiiniiiii  avnal  dMaoai* 
become*  attached  to  a  ttaaue,  termed  theoolttmeui,  wfakli  aerves  the 
purpoae  of  a  primary  iUH>ei>ior;  the  colutnclla  appears  to  he  formed 
ny  the  Stnification  of  cert^  oelts  in  the  central  region  of  the  em- 
bryo-sac. .At  a  later  stage  some  of  the  cells  in  the  upper  (micropylar) 
end  of  the  embryo  diviile  ami  umlctgu  < onsick-rable  elonnalioii. 
servine  the  purpoae  of  a  secondar)'  suspensor.  The  secondary  w<  umI 
of  Efiieira  COOMtta  of  trachcMta,  veeaeU  and  parenchyma;  the 
veaaela  ate  chamcteriicd  by  their  Wide  lumen  and  by  the  large  simple 
or  alifhtly-borckfed  pits  on  their  oblique  end-«-alls. 

GnMm. — This  genua  is  represented  by  M  x  cral  spectea,  moat  of 
which  arc  climbing;  plants.  Iwith  in  tropical  America  and  in  warm 
rt-KioriH  of  the  Olil  Wurlit.  'I  hr  li.ivi  s,  which  are  borne  in  pairs  j'. 
the  tumid  ntxie^;.  arc  oval  in  form  and  hiivc  a  Dicotyledonous  tyjw 
ol  Miiatioii.  The  male  and  female  inflorescences  have  the  form  of 
»implc  or  paniculate  spikes.  The  soilce  of  an  inflorescence  tiearn 
whorU  of  flowers  at  each  node  w  UK  axils  of  concrescent  bracts 
accompanied  by  numrroufl  atcrtle  hairs  (paraphyiies) ;  in  a  male 
inflorescence  numeroii«  flowcr5  occur  at  each  m'»)c,  while  in  a  female 
intiort-*  f  nee  the  nunilxT  ol  Howcrs  at  each  nixlc  is  much  smaller. 
A  male  tlower  eonii*is  of  a  nihkIc  angular  iK  tianih,  throiif;h  the  open 
a^tex  of  which  the  tlower-axi^  proje<  t^^asa  -J. mir'  1.  ulumn  ti-rminatin'.; 
in  two  anthers.    The  female  flowers,  which  arc  more  complex  in 


Fit;.  17. — Gnttum  Cnemon.  (After  Lotsy.)^ 

A,  Female  Flower.  a,    I  mperfcct  Arcll  ^  „  " 
n,  Nuci  llus.  f.    Pan i.illy  developed  1 
ff,  Pollen-chamlK-r.  F.  rcrtile  half. 
».    InteRUment.  >,  ^ti  r;>  half. 

p'.  Inner  Perianth.  pi.  Pollen-tube. 

Outer  Perianth.  t,  Zygote. 

B,  C,  Megaspore.  t',  Pro^haUu». 

■truetura,  are  of  two  types,  complete  and  incomplete;  the  fatter 
occur  in  association  with  male  flowers  in  a  male  inflorescence.  A 
complete  female  flower  consists  of  a  nucellus  (fig.  17,  A,  n).  surroundMl 

by  a  single  integument  (fig.  17.  A,  i),  prolonged  ijpwanN  .xs  a  narrow 
tube  anil  succeeded  by  an  inner  and  .m  outer  perianth  (fig.  17.  .\, 
p'  and  p').  The  whole  flower  may  be  looked  upcm  as  an  adventitious 
bud  bearing  two  pairs  of  lea\Ts;  each  pair  become*  concrescent  and 
forma  a  perianth,  the  apex  of  the  shoot  being  converted  into  an 
orthotr<jp.  HIS  ovule.  The  incomplete  female  flowers  are  character- 
ized by  the  almost  complete  sllp)lr^^s(<^on  of  the  inner  perianth. 
S<  -. i  r  d  •  ttitirvo  s-irs  (mev';"I*>T«)  arc  prrnent  in  the  niirelltis  of  n 
vijunc;  nil',  but  one  onK  att.iiii-.  full  si/.e,  the  smaller  and  isirt  ially 
develofKil  iii«-)(a»por(;s  (fig.  17,  K  and  C,e)  being  usually  found  in  closte 
asMdatioa  inth  tha  amviving  and  fulljr<cnnm  megaaiMNv.  lo 
Gnttum  GntmoH,  ma  dacfibcd  by  Lotsy,  a  mature  ambryo^ae  con- 
tains in  the  upifwr  part  a  large  central  vacuole  and  a  pei^henl  layer 
of  protoplasm.  inclucKng  sex-eral  nuclei,  which  take  the  place  of  the 
arrhegonia  of  Kbhrdra;  the  lower  part  of  the  embryo-sac,  !iep.irated 
(runi  !he  np(Kr  hy  a  constriction,  is  full  o(  parenchyma.  The  upix'r 
part  of  the  mcKaspire  may  be  spoken  of  as  the  fertile  half  (fig.  17.  B 
■  C.  /■■),  and  the  lower  part,  which  serves  only  as  frx)d-reiervo<r 


for  the  growing  embryo,  nuiy  be  termed  the  sterile  half  (fig.  17,  B  and 

ICouUer.aM.Giaa«f,idvL.i9o8, 
lug  to  ow  noodlut.)  At  Che  tine  of 


this 


laaabdont' 


inr,  v'ument  secretes  a  drop  of  flirid  at  its  ape*,  which  holds  the 
j.i,Ui  i;>;iaiu.s,  biuUKht  by  the  wind,  or  pomibly  to  some  extent  by 
iii'iect  aj;ency,  and  by  e\a(i"nifion  these  are  drawn  on  to  thi-  top  of 
the  nucellus,  where  |>.irti.il  ili-i  r^anization  of  the  cells  has  given  ri^ 
to  an  irregular  (K>lleii-ch.init>er  (fig.  17,  A,  pc).  The  poUen-tube, 
containing  two  genetativ*  and  one  vcga|ati«t  aucleua,  pierce*  the 
wall  of  the  megaspore  and  then  bccomcfl  nrollen  (lig.  17.  B  and  C. 
pt) ;  finally  the  two  generative  nuclei  pass  out  of  the  tube  and  fOK 
with  two  of  the  nuclei  in  the  fertile  half  of  the  megaspore.  A*  the 
Rsiilt  of  fertilisation,  the  fertilizetl  nuclei  of  the  megaspore  become 
surrounded  by  a  cell-wall,  and  ronslilute  zy^;olos.  which  may  attach 
themselves  cither  to  the  wall  of  the  megaspore  or  to  the  end  of  a 
poMefl'tiibe  (te,  t9,  C,  s  aad  lO ;  they  then  grow  into  long  tulies  or 
proembryoa.  wMcn  main  tlieir  way  toward*  the  prothallus  (C,  »'). 
and  ewntually  emhryos  are  formed  from  the  ends  of  the  praenbrjio 
tiiln-s.  One  embry<i  only  comes  to  maturity.  The  embryo  of 
Oneium  forms  an  osit-ftrowth  from  the  hvpocotyl,  which  fii-r\'es  as  a 
fei  i'.ei  and  draw,  nnuie.hnient  I'rnin  ihi-  prothallus.  The  fleshy  outer 
portion  of  the  seed  is  formed  from  the  outer  perianth,  the  wiMnly 
&hell  being  derived  fiom  the  inner  perianth.  The  climbing  sixties 
of  Gutlum  are  characteitod  by  the  pntdurtion  of  Ec\'eral  concentric 
cytiiulcrs  of  scconrlary  wood  and  bast,  the  additional  ramliium-riflge 
being  i>rodiicis  of  the  pericyrle,  a»  in  C'ycuj  and  Macrouimia.  The 
•itntcture  of  the  wixkI  aj;rees  in  the  main  with  that  of  Rphtdra. 

\\  •rl'j.tsschtj  I'umhoii  ,.  This  is  by  far  the  in<)s.t  remarkable 
m<  ml>er  of  the  Gnctales,  both  as  regards  habit  and  the  form  of  its 
flowers.  In  a  supplement  to  the  systematic  work  of  Kngler  and 
Prantl  the  well-known  name  WetteiUchui,  instituted  by  Hooker  in 
1864  ia  iMBOUr  af  Welwitsch.  the  discoverer  of  the  plant,  is  super- 
seded by  that  of  TleniAflia,  ofiginally  Buggested  by  Welwitsch.  The 
genus  is  confined  to  certain  l<icaliti<"i  in  l)amara!and  and  adjoining 
territory  on  the  west  cnas".  nf  trnpical  South  .■\fnca.  .•K  well-grown 
plant  projtvls  less  than  a  foot  .ibovc  the  surface  ol  the  ground;  the 
Nteiii,  which  may  have  a  cir(  timference of  more  than  IJ  ft,,  terminates 
in  a  depressed  crown  resembling  a  circular  table  with  a  median  groov'e 
across  the  centre  and  prominent  braad  ridges  concentric  with  tlie 
margin.  The  thick  tuberous  stem  lieeomca  rapidly  narrower,  and 
pasaeji  gradually  down«'ards  into  a  tap-root.  A  pair  of  small  strap- 
shaped  leaves  succeed  the  two  cotyledons  of  the  seedling,  and  persist 
as  the  only  leaves  iluring  the  life  of  the  plant ;  they  retain  the  power 
of  gro»Th  in  thiir  ba-jl  portion,  which  is  sunk  in  a  narnnv  (jroo^e  near 
the  edge  of  the  crown,  and  the  toueh  lamina,  6  ft.  in  length,  becomes 
spHt  iiitv  narrow  strap-aliaped  or  thong-Uke  strip*  which  tiail  on  the 

§ round.  Numerous  cifcnlao' pits  occur  on  the  concentric  ridge*  of  the 
cpreaaed  and  wrinkled  crown,  marking  the  portion  <?  former 
inBorcsccnccs  borne  in  the  leaf-axil  at  different  stages  in  the  growth 
of  the  pUint.  An  inflorescence  has  the  form  of  a  dichntomously- 
branchc-d  cyme  liearing  small  erect  cones;  those  containing  the 
female  flowers  attain  the  size  of  a  fir-cone,  and  arc  scarlet  in  colour. 
Each  cone  consisu  of  an  a»s.  on  whids  aumeimis  Imad  aad  thli 
bracts  are  arranged  In  regular  rowa;  In  the  aidt  of  each  bract  occur*: 
a  single  flower;  a  male  nowcr  is  enclosed  by  two  opposite  pairs  of 
leaves,  forming  a  perianth  surrounding  a  central  Klerile  ovule  en- 
circled by  a  ring  of  stamens  united  below,  but  frc-e  distallv  .is  short 
filaments,  each  of  which  terminates  in  a  trilocular  anther.  The 
integument  of  the  sterile  ovule  is  prolonged  above  the  nucellus  as  a 
spirally-twisted  tube  expanded  at  it*  apex  into  a  flat  stigma-like 
organ.  A  complete  and  functional  female  flower  consists  of  a  single 
ovule  arith  two  integuments,  the  inner  of  which  is  prolonged  into  a 
narrow  tubular  micropyle,  like  that  in  the  flower  of  Gnelum.  The 
me^MpOre  of  irWin/wAm  is  filled  with  a  prothalUis  tissue  before 
fcrtlliaatian,  .ind  s-mie  uf  the  protl'.all'.i-.  cells  function  as  c^;t;-cel!s: 
these  grow  upwards  as  long  tubes  into  the  apical  region  of  the 
nucellus,  where  they  come  into  contact  with  the  pollen-tubes. 
After  the  e|^g-cclls  have  been  fertilised  by  the  non-motile  male  cells 
they  grow  into  tubular  praenbryos,  producing  terminal  embryos. 
The  stem  is  traversed  by  mimettWW  OOllatetal  bundles,  which  have  a 
limited  growth,  and  arc  constantly  replaced  by  new  bundles  de- 
veloped from  stninds  of  stsmulary  meristem.  One  of  the  best- 
known  anatomical  characteristics  of  the  genus  is  the  occurrence  of 
numerous  spinil!e-sha]K<l  or  branched  fibn  s  with  eniirnioiivU - 
thickened  walls  studded  with  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate.  Additional 
informatioa  hue  been  nubUshed  by  Professor  Pearson  of  Cape  Town 
based  on  materiat  cdnctcd  in  Damaraland  in  1904  and  1906-1907. 
In  1906  he  gave  an  account  of  the  early  stages  of  development  of  the 
male  and  female  organs  and,  among  otlicr  ic.tcre.sting  statements  in 
regard  to  the  general  biology  of  I!V.'T;i7if fciu,  he  expresstd  the 
opinion  th.tt,  as  Hooker  susipected,  the  ovules  are  pollinated  by 
insect-agency.  In  a  later  paper  Pearson  considerably  extended  our 
IciwwMbe  ci  the  imndHGtigii  and  jpiiMtopiq^ 

Aumominn. — Geaerd:  Bentnam  ana  Hooker,  Genera  Plan- 
(arum  (London,  1863-18S3);  Engler  and  PimiML  Die  nalurluhfit 
PHanunfamHien  (Leipzig.  1889  and  19)7);  Strasburger.  Die 
Coniferen  und  Gntiateen  (lena,  Dit  Angiospermen  und  die 

Gymnosptrmen  (Jen  i.  i^^-g  i:  llis!'4iri;iuhe  BtUrdge.iv.  (Jena.  Itkjjl; 
Coulter  and  Chamberlain.  Morphot«i,y  nf  Spfrmolophyles  (New  York, 
1901);  Rendle,  The  Classifiiation  of  Flowering  Plants,  vol.  i,  (Cam* 
bridge,  1904);  "The  Origin^  of  dymn<M[>emu  "  (A  discussion  at 
theunacaii  " 

Mfitiifiiiiitti ' 


i  Sodety;  Nam  Pkylal^H.  vol.  v..  (906).  <^«atfillleB-, 
"  Beitilige  lur  Amtomie  der  Cycadeen."  Ahk.  k.  Mtfhs. 
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Ges,  Wiss.  (i860);  Treub,  "  RLthtrchcs  sur  Ics  Cycadtes,"  Ann. 
Bot.  Jard.  BuiUntorf,.  ii.  (1884);  Solms-Laubacb,  "  Die  S|>riw*fol);t- 
der  Stangeria,  ike,"  Bot.  Zeil.  xlviii.  (1806);  Worsdell,  "  Anatomy 
<tf  Macnjumta."  Aim.  Bot.  x.  (i8u6)  (also  papers  by  the  tame 
author,  A  nn.  Bol.,  1898,  Trans.  Linn.  .Soc.  v.,  1900) ;  Scott,  "  The  Ana- 
lomitiil  Characters  presented  by  the  tVihiin.k-  <if  Cyi  adarcap,"  Ann. 
Bol.  xi.  ii>^7):  l-ang,  "  Studies  in  ihe  DL■vc•lu^^racnt  and  .MorplmIi));y 
of  Cycadcan  Spuranuiia,  No.  I.,"  Ann.  Bot.  xi.  (1897);  No.  II.,  Ann. 
Bot.  xiv.  (1900);  Webber,  "  Dcvclupment  o(  the  Antberoioids  o( 
Zamia,"  Bot.  Cus.  (1897);  Ikeno,  "  Untcrsuchungcn  Obcr  die 
Entwickdune.  &c.,  bci  Cycas  rcvoluta,"  Journ.  Cdt.  Set.  Japan, 
xii.  (1698);  Wieland,  "  American  Fossil  Cycads,"  Carnttjie  Inslttu- 
tion  Publication  (1906);  Sto(>f*.  "  Bi-itniRP  zur  Kcnntnis  dcr 
FortpllanzungsorKanc  dcr  Cycadccn."  Fiont  (1904);  C.iIiIwlH, 
"  Mil  riM  yr.is  CaliK'oma,"  Bot.  Cdz.  xliv.,  i>>07  (also  uajxr?.  <in 
this  .ind  iJlhcr  Cycads  in  lln-  H"l.  Caz.,  1907  1909) ;  Matte, /ff- 
chercius  sur  I'appareil  Ijbcro-iigneux  det  Cytajiufes  (Caen,  1904). 
Oiakgoales;  Htraw,  "  Etudes  sur  U  f&ondation,  &c.,  de  Ginkt:u 
bilafaa,"  Journ.  Cott.  Set.  Japan,  xii.  (1898);  Seward  and  Cowan, 
"  CinlcRO  hilolia,"  Ann.  Bot.  xiv.  (1900)  (with  bibhoKraiihy) ;  Ikcno, 
"  Contribution  k  r<5tude  de  la  f<k:oi)datiLin  chiz  Ic  Ginkgo  iiilulia." 
Ann.  Set.  .V<i/.  xiii.  (iqoi);  Sprixln-r,  /.f  Cinfcc  hilcr^  l^C.encva, 
19117].  Coniferales:  "Report  of  tlic  Cur-ifur  C' mfi  rem  c  "  (1891) 
Journ.  R.  Hurt.  ^Vc.  xiv.  (1893};  Beisantr,  llandbtuh  dcr  Nadelholt- 
kmmd»  (Bcrlub  1891}:  Motetik  "  CompaFative  Morphology  of  the 
Conifcfae."  /ram.  Lbm.  Six.  xxvii.  (1891);  ibid.  (1896), 
PcnhaKow, "  ThcGcncricCharactersof  the  North  American  Ta.ticcae 
and  Coni/erae,"  Proc.  and  Trans.  R.  Soc.  Canada,  ii.  (i»g<i):  KI.k  k- 
raan,  "  Fertilization  in  Pinti>  sylvoHtris,"  Pkil.  Trans.  {iHcfA)  (»iili 
bibliography);  Worsdell,  "SiruLlu;c  of  the  Female  Flowers  in 
Conifers,  Ann.  Bol.  xiv.  (1900)  (with  bibliography):  ibid.  Uaw,  : 
Vdtch,  MoHual  if  lit  Cmifmm  flLoadon,  1900);  Fenhallou 
"Anatomy  of  North  Americait  CoRHeralet,"  Anmteam  Naturalai 
(1994J:  Eaajter  and  Pilgcr.  Das  PJIantenreieh,  Taxaetat  (1903); 
Smmra  am  Ford,  "  The  Araucarieae,  recent  and  extinct,"  Pkil. 
Trans.  R.  Soc.  (1906)  (with  bibliography);  Lawson,  "Sequoia 
sempervirens,"  Annuls  of  Holany  (1904);  Robertson,  "T<irrt>;i 
Californica,"  New  Phytologisl  (1904);  Colccr,  "  GametophytL-  anil 
Embryo  of  Taxodium,"  Bot.  CazetU  (190A):  E.  C.  JefTrey.  1  In 
Comparative  Anatomy  and  Phylogcny  fil  the  Coniferales,  pan  1. 
The  Genus  Sequoia."  Alem.  Boston  Nai.  Hist.  Soc.  v.  No.  lO  (i-yoj) ; 
Goth«n,  "  Zur  .^natl)mie  lebcnder  und  fossilcr  GyHOTOspi  inu  n- 
H6lzer,"iC.  Preuss.d'  rit,  l.andfs.  (Berlin,  1905)  (formorerecent  papers, 
xcAnn.  Bol.,  .Xnv PI-.yhilo^i  .l.indBot.Guu-Uf,  1906-11x19;.  Gnetales: 
Hooker,  "  On  Welwitschia  mirabilis,"  rraiu.  Ltnn.  StK.  xxiv.  (1864) ; 
Bower, "  Germination,  Sc.,  in  Gnctum,"  Jmtrn.  Mic.  Set.  xxii.  ( 1 8J> j  1 ; 
Hid.  (1881);  Jaccard.  "  Rcchcrches  embryologiques  »ur  VEphedm 
hebntka,"  Diss.  Inaug.  Lausanne  (1894!;  Karsten,  "  Zur  Entwicke- 
lungiBCKhichtc  dcr  Gattung  Gnetum,  CoAn'j  BeHrdfe,  vi.  (1803); 
Lotsy,  "  Contributions  tothcLitV-Historv  of  tlH-k'enu>CMii'tun«,"i'l «». 
Bot,  Jttrd.  Buitenxorg,  xvi.  (i>-<i')i;  L.uu:,  "  Ep'hedra  triluria,"  Bol. 
Gaadfe  (1^04):  Pearson.  "  Some  observ.ilions  on  W'elwitschia  mira- 
bUl*."  PM.  Trans.  R.  So(.  (ii;i>6);  Pear-ion.  "  Further  Ob»er\al ions 
on  Wdwitachia,"  Phii.  Trans.  K.  Soc.  vol  aoo  (1909}.    (A.  C.  Se.) 

amHMrOHACB&B,  aa  nrdcr  of  GHiate  InfuNrtft  (q.t.), 
duncteri^ed  by  a  closed  moatli,  wbidi  only  opoM  to  twijlow 
food  actively,  and  body  cilia  forming  a  general  or  partial  Invest- 
ment (rarely  represented  by  a  girdle  of  membnmellae),  but  not 

differentiated  in  different  regions.  With  the  Aspirotrochaceae 
(q.v.)  it  formed  the  Holotricha  of  Sicin. 

6YIIPIB,  a  mining  town  of  March  county,  Queensland, 
Australia,  107  m.  N.  of  Brisbane,  and  61  m.  S.  of  Maryborough 
by  rail.  Pop.  (1901)  11,959.  Numerous  gold  mines  are  worked 
In  the  district,  which  aUo  abounds  in  con>er,  silver,  antimony, 
cinnabar,  bismuth  and  nickel.  Extensive  undeveloped  coal-beds 
lie  40  m.  N.  at  Miva.    Gympie  became  a  municipality  in  tSSo. 

OTNABCBmi  (Gr.  ywomiuw,  from  Y»^a  woman),  that  ftart 
in  «  Gredt  houw  wfakfa  was  ^Mdally  loerved  for  the  women, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  "andran,"  the  mm's  cpiarters; 
in  the  Urger  houses  there  was  an  open  court  with  peristyles 
round,  and  .as  a  rule  all  the  rooms  were  on  the  same  level;  in 
smaller  houses  the  servants  were  placed  in  an  ui)i>cr  storey, 
anil  thi>  seem:-,  lo  ha'.  e  been  1  he  case  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
Homeric  house  o!  the  Odyssey.  "  Gynaeconiti.s  "  is  the  term 
given  by  I'roio])ius  to  (he  space  reserved  for  women  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  and  this  separation  of  the  sexes  was  maintained 
In  the  early  Christian  churches  where  there  were  separate 
entrances  and  accommodation  for  the  men  and  women,  the  lat  ter 
being  i^ced  in  the  trifotium  gallery,  or,  in  its  absence,  either 
on  one  side  of  the  church,  the  men  bebg  on  the  other,  w  occasion- 
■lly  in  the  nisia,  the  nave  bemg  occupied  by  the  nen. 

ATVAUOLMT  (Cram  Ox.  ymk,  ywamtSt  •  woann,  and 


Xo7(K,  discourse),  the  name  given  to  tliai  branch  of  medifine 
which  concerns  the  pathology  and  ticatment  of  afiectloBa 
peculitr  to  the  female  sex. 

G>  naccolog>'  may  be  said  to  be  one  tt  the  most  andent 
branches  oi  mpdidnff.  The  papyrus  of  Ebeas,  which  is  one  of 
the  ohfcat  known  wocha  on  nedidne  and  dates  bom  isso  s.c, 
contains  lefeiences  to  diseases  of  women,  and  it  Is  recorded  that 
specialism  in  this  braodi  was  known  amongst  Egyptian  medica] 
practitioners.  The  Vedas  contain  a  list  of  therapeutic  agents 
used  in  the  treatment  of  gynaecological  diseases.  The  treatises 
on  gyn.ierology  formerly  altributed  to  llipporr.if cs  B.C.) 
are  now  saiii  lo  be  s|mrious,  but  the  wording  of  the  famous 
oath  shows  thai  lie  .vaL-  at  least  familiar  with  the  use  of  gynaeco- 
logical instruments.  Dioclcs  Carystius,  of  the  .Mexandrian 
school  (4lh  centurj'  B.C.),  practised  this  branch,  and  Praxagoras 
of  Cos,  who  lived  shortly  after,  opened  the  abdomen  by 
laparotomy.  While  the  Alexandrine  school  repiescnted  Greek 
medicine,  Greeks  began  to  practise  in  Rom^  and  in  the  first 
yean  of  tha  Oniiliin  eim  gynaecokigista  weio  much  in  demand 
(raaer).  A  vectdUB  for  gynaecMO^cal  pwposes  has  been 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  and  votivo  offerings  of  anatonucal 
parts  found  in  the  temples  show  tint  Various  gynaecohigical 
malformations  were  known  to  the  UMients.  Writers  who  have 
treated  of  this  branch  are  Celsus  (50  n.c.-.\.D.  7)  and  Soranus 
of  Ephesus  (a  d.  98-1  (8),  who  refers  i:i  lits  works  to  the  fad 
th.iL  the  RoiiKii!  inid'.tivcs  frequenll>  i  i  UeiJ  lo  their  aid  practi- 
tioners who  made  a  special  study  of  di.seases  of  women.  These 
midwives  attended  the  simpler  gynaecological  ailments.  This 
was  no  innovation,  as  in  Athens,  as  mentioned  by  Hyginus, 
we  find  one  Agnodice,  a  midwife,  disguiainc  hendf  In  man's 
attire  so  that  she  might  attend  lectures  on  awldBe  and  disessea 
of  women.  After  inatructkm  she  practted  aa  a  omaecologist. 
TUs  bchig  oontraiy  to  Athenian  kw  she  was  ptoaccutnl,  but 
was  saved  by  the  wives  of  some  of  the  chief  men  testi^ring  on 
her  behalf.  Besides  Agnodice  we  have  Sotira,  who  wrote  a 
work  on  menstruation  which  is  preserved  in  the  library  at 
Florence,  while  .Xspasia  is  mentionctl  by  .\etius  as  the  author 
of  several  chapters  of  his  work.  It  is  evident  that  during  the 
Roman  period  much  of  the  gynaecological  work  was  in  the 
hands  of  women.  Martial  alludes  to  the  "  feminae  medicat " 
in  his  epigram  on  Leda.  These  women  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  midwives  who  on  monuments  are  always  described  as 
"  obstetrices."  Galen  devotes  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  work 
De  leeis  qffeeHs  U»  gynaaoological  ailments.  Ihiring  the 
Byzantine  period  B»y  h«  BMntioned  the  work  of  Oribaafais 
(aa.  335)  and  ICoachloa  (tnd  ccntonr  ajk)  who  wcota  a  book 
in  Latin  for  the  ose  of  natrons  and  auilwtv»|gnonmt  of  Greek. 

In  modern  times  James  Parsons  (i705-t77o)  pubBdwd  his 
Elcnchus  gyna!copalholos;!cus  et  obstetriearius,  and  in  1 755  Charles 
Perry  publis!ied  his  .]f<i:h'.:r,u  dl  dcii'Urtt  .,vu.'  fxp!iiu!i.->;  \>f  ihe 
hysterical  p^ssi'/n  and  of  all  other  ncnous  disorders  indden!  to 
the  sex.  -iiiih  an  •.ipfxr.Jix  on  (iincers.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
njili  ceiiiury  fresh  interest  in  diseases  of  women  awakened. 
Joseph  Kecamier  (1774-1852)  by  his  writings  and  teachings 
advocated  the  use  of  the  speculum  and  sound.  This  was  followed 
in  1840  by  the  writings  of  Simpson  in  England  and  Huguier  in 
France.  In  1845  John  Hughes  Bennett  published  his  great  work 
on  Inflammation  of  the  uterus,  and  hi  1(50  TQt  paUabed  hb 
book  on  ovarian  inllanunatktn.  The  credit  of  being  the  first  to 
perform  the  operation  of  ovariotomy  is  now  credited  toMcDowdl 
of  Kentucky  in  iRoo,  and  to  Robert  Lawson  Tait  (1845-1895) 
in  18S3  the  first  operation  for  ruptured  ectopic  gestation. 

Menstruation. — N'ornial  mi»nsr  rn.\t  ion  romprisrs  the  c^apr  of  from 
4  to  6  oz.  of  blood  together  with  mucus  from  the  uterus  at  interval* 
of  twenty-eight  day.s  (more  or  less).  The  flow  begins  at  the  age  of 
puberty,  the  average  age  of  which  in  England  is  between  fourteen 
and  sixteen  years.  It  ceases  between  fortv  fiv,'  and  fifty  years  of 
aR.-,  and  thisiscalled  the  menopnuseorrlim,:  ti  rii  ix-riod.  commonly 
spaketi  of  aM  "  the  eh;(r»v:4'  of  life  "  f^nrh  f  li:  ;if  f(tif>rrt y  ,ind  that 
"I  the  mcnojMU-!'  ni  i\'  -u|ir:  vt  ni'  '..irliir  ir  !,iti  r  .j  L  i>riiini;  to  Iixal 
conditions.  .At  f»)tli  lirties  the  irien-*f n!.i!  thiw  may  be  replaced  by 
haemorrhage  from  distant  organs  (epistaxis,  hacmatcnecis.  hsC' 
moptysis);  this  is  called  vicarious  menstruation.  Menstruation  is 
usually  but  not  neoeaarily  coincident  with  ovulatiaB.  The  usual 
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disorders  of  menntruation  are:  (1)  amenorrhoea  (absince  oi  Huvi  1. 
(2)  dysmencrrkcea  iixiinlul  flow),  (JJ  mrnorrhiiivi  (cstr^'ivi-  li  i\>  1, 
(4)  mrtrorriMiui  (i  xces&ive  aiul  irregular  tlow>.  Amcnurrhoca  may 
anae  from  phyciological  caiiM%  Micb  M  pKKnucy,  lacution,  the 
■Miiopaiue;  constitutional  CWM,  audi  a«  phthiais,  anaemia  and 
cUofoaia,  febrile  disorders,  aome  chronic  intoxications,  such  as 
morphinomania,  and  some  forms  of  cerel>ral  disease:  Kx^il  l'^iuk's, 
whirh  include  malformations  or  absence  of  one  or  more  of  the  Ktnital 
parts,  such  a>  absem  jl  1  iv.irit- uterus  or  vagina,  atruaia  ol  v,XKiiia. 
iniperforaie  cervix,  ducasc  of  the  ovaries,  or  sometimes  imperforate 
•ntolWidMtctiiiiHilfciW  WMil  IwdiTBCtad  tawndsthc 
In  anaeaihi  aad  phtfaMi  iiwimniirio»  «ft«n  raturaa  after 
ovcroent  in  the  general  oondkkm,  with  mod  food  and  good 
Muiitary  conditions,  an  outdoor  life  ana  the  MUBiniatiBtioa  of  iron 
or  other  tonics.  In  local  coiiditionii  of  imperforate  hyinen,  imperfor- 
ate cervix  or  ovarian  disease,  sur^icai  interference  is  necessar)'. 
Amenorrhoea  is  permanent  when  due  to  absence  of  the  genital  parts. 
The  causes  of  dysnMMirhiMa  art  claMtfied  aa  foUows:  (i)  ovaiian, 
due  to  disease  of  the  ovariea  or  Fallopian  tubea:  (a)  obatnictive, 
due  to  some  obstacle  to  the  flow,  a*  steoosis,  umam  and  mal- 
pasitiona  of  the  uterus,  or  malformations;  (3)  coagMtiva,  due  to 
Mibinvoluiion,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  uterus  or  its  lining 
inamtiranc,  fibroid  growths  and  polypi  lA  Uu-  utiiii-',  i.it<liac  or 
hepatic  disease;  (4)  neuralgic;  (5)  membranous.  The  foremost 
place  in  the  treatment  of  dysroenorrhoea  nUHt  bagma  to  aperients 
and  puigativca  administtTed  a  da^  or  two  before  the  period  is  ex- 
pacted.  By  thia  means  conoestiania  reduced.  Hot  bathaare  uaeful, 
aad  various  drugs  such  as  nyoecyanua,  cannabis  indica,  pheoalpn. 
ammonol  or  phenacctin  have  been  prescribed,  Mcdii  inal  treatment 
is,  however,  only  piilliativt  ,  and  rio.xions  and  maliKjsjtions  of  the 
uterus  must  be  corrected,  utenosi*  treatt-d  by  diiataMon,  fibroid 
growths  if  present  removed,  and  endometritis  when  present  treated 
by  local  application!!  or  curetting  accordinj[  to  its  severity.  Mcnor- 
rha^  signifies  excessive  bleeding  at  the  aaaitnial  JNOOah  CoMti- 
tutional  causes  arc  purpura,  haemophilia,  enOMlMtoad and sleoholic 
drinks  aivi  w.irrn  rlim.itcs;  whilf  Imal  causes  arc  conijcstion  and 
displacements  thi-  utrni-,  cndiirui-trui-,  pubiiivdiiir ioo.  rt'tnuion 
of  the  pro<iut"ts  of  roncejition.  new  itrowths  in  the  uturus  !>uth  as 
mucous  and  fibroid  f>oKpi,  ui.ilinriiint  )^rLmih>(,  tuU>ov.irian  iniiara- 
mation  and  some  uN'arian  tumours.  Metrorrliat(ia  di>charge  of 
blood  from  the  uterus,  indcpeadent  of  menatniation.  It  always 
arise*  from  disease  of  the  uterus  or  its  appendage*.  Local  causes  are 
polypi,  retention  of  the  products  of  conception,  extra  uterirtc  gesta- 
tion, haeiiiorrh-iKcs  in  connexion  with  pregnancy,  and  new  growths 
in  the  uterus.  In  the  tn-atmi'nt  of  Iwith  iiK  iiorrhaRia  and  metror- 
rhagia the  local  condi'.inn  must  be  tarcfull;.'  jtr-xrcaiiRHl.  WtK'ii 
pregnancy  has  been  excluded,  ami  constitutional  causes  treated. 
Marts  should  be  made  to  relieve  congeatiosk  Utcrina  haanKMMtioik 
as  ergot,  crgotin,  tincture  of  hydraatis  or  haoumcBa,  are  of  uae, 
together  with  rest  in  bed.  Fiwoid  polypi  and  other  new  growths 
must  be  removed.  Irregular  bleeding  in  women  over  forty  ytiir.s  of 
age  is  frequently  a  sign  of  early  maligrumt  discaio,  and  should  on  no 
account  be  neKli-i  tcd. 

Diteastt  oj  the  ExUmai  Ctnilal  Organs. — The  vulva  corapristex 
sevctal  ociaaa  mad  mnKtmrn-gnufmi  tinsthai'  far  oonanience  of 
daacription  dee  RBMU>BOCnv»SmBHV  The  alfeclions  to  which 
these  Btntctures are  Uafai*  may  be  classified  as  follows:  (i)  Injuries 
to  the  vulva,  either  aoadental  or  occurring  during  partuntion; 
these  are  generally  tttptureof  the  perinaoutn.  (1)  Vulvitis.  Simple 
vuKntis  is  due  to  want  of  cleanliness,  or  irritating  discharges,  and  in 
children  may  result  ima  threadworms.  The  symptoms  are  heat, 
itching  and  thrabbiag,  and  dw  partt  an  lad  aad  wwilin.  The 
twntiBSHt  cooaiBts  of  rest.  tfaorauKh  rhnnltniwi  aad  fmantttlons. 
InfectlTe  viil*itbii  nearly  alwayadiie  to  gonorrhoea.  Thesymptoms 
are  the  sanie  as  in  simple  vulyitM»  with  the  adtlition  of  ntucopurulent 
yellcw  discharge  and  scalding  pain  on  micturition;  if  neglected, 
extension  of  the  diiK-a*;  may  result.  The  trcitment  consists  of  rest 
in  bed,  warm  medicated  baths  several  times  a  day  or  fomentations 
of  boracic  acid.  The  parts  must  be  kept  thoroughly  clean  and 
discharge*  swabbed  awav.  Diphtheritic  vulvitisoccasiooally  occurs, 
and  crysipdas  of  tha  vulva  may  follow  wounds,  but  since  the  use  of 
antiseptics  is  raiety  seen.  (3)  Vascular  disturbances  may  occur  in 
the  vulva,  including  varix,  haematoma.  ix'dcma  and  gangrene:  the 
treatment  is  the  same  as  for  the  same  tiisiasc  in  other  (>arts,  1.4  j  Ihc 
vulva  is  lilcily  to  be  affected  by  a  nurnljer  of  cutaneous  affections, 
the  most  important  being  erythema,  eczema,  herpes,  lichen,  tubercle, 
elephantiasis,  vulvitis  prurigino^a,  syphilis  and  kraurosis.  These 
aficetion  present  the  same  rhnnu  trr^  as  in  other  jKirts  of  the  Ixxly. 
XraarasftsntNie,  first  de%-ril>cd  by  L.iwsonTait  in  1 is  an  atrophic 
dwnn  aooompamod  by  [lain  and  .1  yi  llo^^ish  <li?u'li.ir);e;  the  cau^ie 
fa  inunimfB.  rniHtis  vulvae  is  dm-  1<>  [ktrt^itcs,  or  to  irritating 
discharges,  as  kurorrhoea,  and  is  frc<)uin!  in  ilialx-tir  subjects.  Thi- 
hymen  may  be  occasionally  imiierfuratc  urn!  r^<|iiirc  incision.  (  y  si  s 
and  painful  caruiK  ulae  may  occur  on  the  clitoris.  Any  part  ol  the 
vulva  may  ho  the  <'eai  of  ncwDowthst simpla  OT malignant. 

Diseases  of  lue  t'djtttu.— {ifMaHorinattons.  The  vagina  may  be 
absent  in  whole  or  in  part  or  may  present  a  sreptum.  Stenosis  of 
the  vagina  n\ay  tie  a  barrier  to  tuenstnialion.  {2)  l)i»pli«n;ment»of 
the  vagina ;  (a;  cyitocele,  which  is  a  hernia  of  the  bladder  into  the 
^aciaaj  WsaBtnala,nhflndaafdwi«ctiiiB  ia4»tl»«a|iM.  The 


raus«'  ol  thcM.'  ronditions  is  relaxation  of  the  tissue^due  tojurturition. 
Till:  )^><dliative  treatment  eonsi-^l-.  in  k<-<'piiig  up  the  partt  by  the 
insertion  of  a  pessary;  when  this  faiU  uperalivc  interference  is 
called  for.  (3)  Fistulae  may  form  between  die  vagina  aad  bladdor  or 
vagina  and  rectum ;  they  are  generally  caused  by  injuiics  during 
parturition  or  the  late  stages  of  carcinoma.  Persistent  fistulse 
re(|uire  operative  tre.ilmcnt.  The  vagina  normally  »e«.retes  a  thin 
opalescent  acid  fluid  ^li  rlvid  from  the  lyraph  scrum  and  the  shedding 
ol  !i(iuamous  epit  lu  i,imi.  This  Huid  normally  contains  the  vagina 
bacillus,  in  pathological  cutHlitiona  of  the  vagina  this  socretion 
undciigocs  changsB,  For  piactacali  pwinass  three  variitiea  of 
oapitMr  may  be  dnciibedt  (a)  simple  catarrhal  vaginitis  is  Am  to 
the  same  causes  as  simple  vulvitis,  and  occasiooally  in  childran  is 
important  from  a  memco-legal  aspect  when  it  is  complicated  by 
vulvitis,  The  symptoms  are  heat  and  discomfort  with  copious 
mucopurult  nt  ili^t  liarge.  The  only  treatment  rc-ciuired  is  rest,  with 
vaginal  douches  of  warm  unirritating  lotions  such  ax  boracic  acid  or 
sttbaoetate  of  lead,  (b)  Gonorrhoea!  vaginitis  is  most  common  in 
adults.  The  patient  complains  of  pain  and  burning,  pai  n  on  passing 
water  ami  dtschme  which  is  tencrally  green  or  yeUow.  Theiesulls 
of  uatraated  goaorthoeal  vaginitis  are  serious  and  Isr-ngachiiy. 
The  disease  may  spread  up  the^HUtalpaaoages.cauning  endometritis, 
salpingitui  .ind  tteplic  |x-ritaoitlS,  Or  may  extend  into  the  bUnidiT, 
causing  cystitis.  Strict  rest  should  be  enjoiruxl,  douches  of  carbolic 
acid  (i  in  40)  or  uf  pcrchloride  of  mercury  (t  in  3000)  shmdd  be 
ordered  mornirtg  and  evening,  the  va^sina  being  packed  with  tam- 
pons of  iodoform  gauae.  Smine  punttivca  and  alkaline  diuretics 
should  be  given,  (f)  Chronic  vagimtisfleucorrhoea  or  "the  whites  ") 
may  follow  acute  conditions  and  persist  indefinilcly .  The  vagina  is 
rarely  the  seat  of  tumours,  ljut  i  ysis  aru  common. 

Piseatef  of  the  Uterus. —  The  uterus  undergoesi  important  changes 
during  life,  chiefly  at  puberty  and  at  the  menopause.  At  puberty  it 
assumea  the  pear  shape  characteristic  of  the  mature  uterus.  At  the 
menopause  it  shares  in  the  general  atrophy  of  the  reproductive 
organs.  It  is  subject  to  various  dtsonlers  and  misplaccmetta. 
(a)  Dispiaermfnls  of  the  Uterus. — The  normal  position  of  the  uterus, 
when  the  Itlailder  is  riiipiv ,  is  that  of  ante ver.sion .  We  have  there- 
fore to  consider  the  lullowing  conditions  as  pathological :  ante- 
flexion, retroflexion,  retroversion,  inversion,  prolapse  and  pro- 
cidentia. Slight  antellexiuii  i>r  bending  forwards  is  normal;  whtn 
exaggerated  it  gives  rise  to  dysnvenorrboea,  sterility  and  rellex 
nervous  phenomena.  This  condition  is  usually  congenital  and  is 
often  associated  with  under-development  of  the  utents,  from  which 
the  sterility  results.  The  treatment  is  by  dilatation  of  the  canal  or 
by  a  plastic  ojXTation.  Ketrollcxion  is  a  bttnding  ovi'r  of  ihr  uterus 
backwards,  and  occurs  as  a  coiiiplicatLori  of  rclra\'rr^Li_>ri  ,L>r  <Ii>»- 
placenicnt  Itackwards).    The  cause:)  are  (i)  any  cause  tending  to 


the  fundus  or  upper  part  of  the  uteraa  «aua  heavy.  Mich  as 
tnmours  or  congestion,  (2)  hiss  of  tone  of  the  ntolne  walls,  (3)  ad- 

hesions  formea  after  cellulitis,  (3)  violent  muscular  efforts,  (4) 
weakening  of  the  uterine  sup|M>rts  fruin  pitrturition.  The  symptoms 
are  dysmenorrhoea,  pain  on  defaecation  and  con_siipkition  fmn  the 
nrcjwun-  of  the  fundus  on  the  rectum;  the  patii  in  uli,  n  ^llrJie. 
The  treatment  is  the  replacing  of  the  uterus  in  |xisition,  where  it  can 
be  Icept  by  the  inaertiaa  of  a  ftmuyi  failing  this,  operative  treat- 
ment may  be  required.  Retroversioa  when  pathological  is  mier 
than  retroflexion.  It  may  be  the  result  of  injury  or  is  associated  witll 
pregnancy  or  a  fibroid.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  retroflexion  with 
let-ling  of  jxlin  and  weight  in  the  pelvin  and  desire  to  micturate 
followed  by  retention  of  urine  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  cervix 
againitt  the  ^tafe  of  the  bladder.  The  uterus  must  be  alciUully  re- 
placed in  position;  when  pcMttries  fail  to  iBBp  it  than  the opeiatioa 
of  hysteropexy  gives  cxcolent  results. 

Inversion  occurs  when  the  uterus  is  turned  inside  out.  It  is  only 
possible  when  the  cavity  is  dilated,  either  after  pregnancy  or  by  a 
polypus.  The  greater  number  of  cases  follow  delivery  and  are 
acute.  Chronic  inversions  are  generally  due  m  the  wiikU)  of  a 
polypus.  The  symptoms  are  menorrhagia,  metrorrhagia  and  bladder 
trouble*;  on  examination  a  tumour-like  mass  occupies  the  vagina. 
Reduction  of  the  condition  is  often  difficult,  particularly  when  the 
condition  has  lasted  for  along  time.  The  tumour  which  has  caused 
the  invention  must  beeacised.  Hrolaptwand  prixridentia  are  different 
degrees  of  the  same  variety  of  displacement  When  the  ut'-nis  lies 
in  the  vagina  it  is  spoken  of  as  prolapst .  when  it  protrml^  ■.  I  'srough 
the  vulva  if  is  |>rocidentia.  The  causi-.s  .ire  direi  tly  due  lo  im  reased 
intra-alKliimin.al  pressure,  increased  weight  of  the  uterus  by  fibroids, 
violent  straining,  chronic  cough  and  weakening  of  the  supportinA 
stnictuias  of  the  pelvic  floor,  such  as  laceration  of  the  vagina  and 
perinaenm.  IVactionontbeuterusfrombclowfasacervicaltumour) 
m.iy  Ix-  a  cause;  adv.inced  ai;f.  I.d>orious  occupations  and  fri-<iuent 
prrgruincics  .ire  irHlirert  raub»'>.  I  he  symptoms  are  a  "  bearing 
dow  n  "  fet  ling,  [lain  and  i,i!iw:ur  in  walking,  trouble  with  mit  turirion 
;i:!ii  delLi'_-<r.ition,  The  com  ill  ir  11  is  ,;eMerally  obviou!i<iiU'X.iinination. 
As  a  rule  the  uterus  ia  »ra.Hy  to  replace  in  position.  A  rubber  ring 
pessary  will  often  serve  to  keep  it  there.  If  the  perinaeum  is  very 
much  torn  it  may  be  necessary  to  repair  il.  Various  operations  for 
ret.iining  the  uterus  in  position  are  described,  (b)  Emargrments  of 
Ihf  Uterus  (h)  iMTtrophy  or  hyperplasia).  This  condition  nuy  some- 
times involve  the  uterus  as  a  whwile  or  may  be  most  marked  in  the 
faedjrariotheoeniB.  It  loUawaohsoaio  wgwlion  os  |i  ~ 
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pro!.ir>^,  or  any  ronHition  interfering  with  thr  circulation.  The 
5>  ni[itimi'<  '  innpris*-  lot^il  Mi'ioofnfort  arwi  siimptiiiu's  ily-Mm-mjrrhiM  .i, 
Icucorrlioca  or  menorrhagiii.  When  the  clon^dtion  uccurs  in  the 
cervical  portion  the  only  possible  treatment  is  amputation  of  the 
etrvix.  Atrophy  of  the  uterus  in  itormal  after  the  mtrnofnuse.  It 
may  follow  the  removal  of  the  tiilx-s  and  ovarii-*.  Some  con«ti- 
tiitlsm.ii  diva  Ml  produce  the  >.»mi-  rui-ult,  an  tul>crculoiia.  chlorosis, 
chronic  morphinism  ami  ci-ri  ini  iii-.<  .im-i  of  the  central  ner\ou-« 
system. 

U)  Injuriei  and  Diseases  resuitant  from  Pregnancy. — The  mo»t 
ficquent  of  theae  injuries  »  lacefatkaof  the  cervix  uteri,  which  i« 
freouent  in  precipitate  labour.  Once  the  cervix  is  torn  the  raw 
»urfarps  become  covered  hy  i^ranulatlona  and  later  by  cicatricinl 
tissue,  but  as  a  rule  they  do  not  unite.  The  torn  lips  may  become 
unhealthy,  and  the  congestion  and  oedema  spread  to  the  body  of  the 
uterus.  A  lacerated  cervix  doc.»  not  usually  Rive  rise  to  symptoms; 
these  depend  cm  the  accompanying  endometritis,  and  include 
kucorrhoea,  acUnn  and  n  feeling  of  weight.  Lacerations  are  to  be 
felt  diKitally .  Aa  bceratkma  predispose  to  abortion  the  operation  of 
trachelorraphy  or  repair  of  the  cer\'ix  i.«  indicated.  Perforation  of 
theutcrusmayoccurfromtheuseof  thesound  in  diseased  conditions 
of  the  uterine  walls.  Superinvolution  means  premature  atrophy 
follrjwini;  [«rtiiri;ion.  Subinvolution  is  i  cotidiiiim  in  which  the 
uterus  tails  to  return  to  its  normal  size  and  remains  enlarged. 
Rettatkm  vf  the  pradMcto  «f  wHwyligii  aiiqr  cKVit  imfular 
hMoiorrtMcee  and  imy  lead  torn  oiifDHii Of  tHmaur.  The  uterus 
sbould  be  cai«fully  explored. 

(d)  tnjiammalions Acute  and  CAranfe/— The  mnoous  membrane 
lining  the  cervical  canal  and  lx>dy  of  the  utenm  i»  c;ilU-<J  the  en- 
dometrium. .Ai  ule  iiillainrniUtDn  or  endometritis  m.iy  attack  it. 
The  chief  causes  are  sepsis  following  labour  or  abortion,  extension  of 
•  oonorrhoeal  vaginkit,  or  janBcne  or  iaitctioin  of  a  ntcriae  niyoiiia. 
The  pucrpctalendoiMlfit&foDoarlnc labour  ban  avoidable  miease 
due  to  lack  of  Krupulausaaqitic  prccautioni. 

Gonorrhoea!  endometiide  m  an  acute  form  aiaociated  with  copious 
purulent  dincharRr  and  well-marked  constitutional  diMurbance. 
The  temperature  ranges  from  to  105'  F.,  associated  with  jxrlvic 
pain,  and  rigor*  arc  not  uncommon.  The  tendency  is  to  recovery 
with  more  or  icea  protnacted  convaleacence.  The  moat  aaiioua  com- 
plications are  extension  of  the  disease  and  huer  sterility.  Rest  in 
oed  and  intrauterine  irrigation,  (ottowed  bv  the  introduction  of 
kidaform  fiencils  into  the  uterine  cavity,  should  be  resort<il  to, 
w  hile  pain  is  relieved  hy  hot  fomentations  and  siti  hathii.  t  hronic 
ertcSometritis  may  lie  rile  MMual.i  of  the  acute  form,  or  may  !«■  -xiitic 
in  origin,  or  the  result  of  cnronic  congestion,  acute  rctroAcction  or 
subinvolution  following  delivery  or  abortion.  The  varieties  are 
glandular,  imerttitial,  haemorrhagic  and  senils.  The  symptoms  are 
oisturbartce  of  the  menstrual  function,  headache,  pain  and  pelvic 
diicomfort,  and  more  or  less  profuse  thick  leueorrkoeal  dischari^e. 
The  triMtment  consists  in  .mention  to  thi-  ^rni  ral  health,  with  wit- 
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is  the  nurst  effectual  measure.  The  diaeaiic  i&  frvouenilv  associated 
with  adenomatous  disease  of  the  cervix,  formeny  called  eroeion. 
In  this  disease  there  is  a  new  forma tioa  of  glandular  elements,  which 
enlarge  and  multiply,  forming  a  soft  velvety  areola  dotted  with  pink 
apol«.  This  wan  formerly  erroneoudy  termed  ulceration.  The 
cause  is  unknown.  It  occurs  in  virgins  as  well  as  in  mothers,  but 
it  often  at  rompunics  lacerations  of  the  cervix.  The  symptoms  are 
indefinite  |xiin  and  leucorrhooa.  The  condition  is  visible  on  inspec- 
tion with  a  speculum.  The  treatment  is  swabbing  with  iodized 
phenol  or  curettage.  The  body  of  the  uterus  may  also  be  the  scat  of 
adenomatous  disease.  Tuberculosis  may  attack  the  ulanw;  this 
usuallv  forms  part  of  a  general  ttil>erculo«i«. 

<f)  "Sew  Growlks  in  the  Uterus. — The  uterus  is  the  most  common 
«eat  of  new  Rrowths.  From  the  rr^virchcs  of  von  (>urlr.  lompiicd 
from  the  V'icnna  Hospital  Report^,  embracing  iS.HSo  cases  of  tumour, 
females  exceed  males  in  the  proportion  of  seven  to  three,  and  of  this 
large  majority  uterine  growths  account  for  25  % .  When  we  consider 
Ha  periodic  mootbly  engoniiiMPti  and  tiia  aliaraaM  Jq^crtrophy 
and  involution  it  undeiioes  in  eonnerian  with  peegnaMey.  we  can 
aatlcipiate  the  special  proneness  of  the  uterus  to  new  growths. 
Tumours  of  the  uterus  irc  rSi\  1  led  into  lieni^n  and  malignant. 
The  V>cniKn  tumours  known  as  tibroids  or  myomata  arc  very  common. 
They  are  .stated  l)y  Ua\  le  (o  ck  cur  in  20  "„  ol  women  over  .^S  years  <jf 
a^e.  but  happily  in  a  laeat  number  of  cases  they  arc  stniill  and  give 
nte  to  no  symptoms.  They  are  definitely  associated  with  the  period 
of  sexual  activity  and  occur  more  frequeiitlv  in  married  women  than 
in  single,  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one  (\Vinckel).  It  i«  doubtful  if 
they  ever  originate  after  the  menopause.  Indec-d  if  uncomplicated 
by  changes  hi  them  they  share  in  the  gi  neral  atrophy  of  the  se.xual 
organs  which  then  takes  place.  They  are  divided  acconlini;  to  'iluir 
position  in  the  tissues  into  intramural,  subserous  and  submucous 
(tha  last  when  it  has  a  pedicle  forms  a  polvpus),  or  as  to  the  part  of 
tneutenis  in  which  they  develop  into  fibrtrids  of  the  cervix  and 
fibroids  of  the  bofly.  Intramural  and  submucous  fibroids  gi\x- 
rise  to  haemorrhage.  The  menu's  mav  be  so  increa.sed  that  the 
pkitient  is  scarcely  ever  free  from  haemorrhage.  The  pressure  of  (he 
^nrnth  may  c.iuse  dysnienorrhf»a,  or  pressure  on  the  bladder  an<l 
rectum  may  cause  dysuria,  retention  or  rectal  tenesmus.  The 
titems  may  ba  diaplaioad  by  the  weight  fl{  the  tumour. 
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changes  take  place  in  fibroids,  such  as  mucous  < 
iiH'laiiior{iho-.is,  calcification,  septic  infection  ( 
malignant  tsarcomatousj  de^neratioo. 

The  modes  in  which  fibroids  imperil  life  are  hacmorrbage  (the 
commonest  of  all),  septic  infection,  wliich  u  one  of  the  moat  danger* 
ous,  impaction  when  it  fits  the  true  pelvis  so  tightly  that  the  tumour 
cannot  rise,  twisting  of  the  pedicle  by  rotation,  leading  to  sloughing 
and  intestinal  and  urinary  oUsirucllon.  When  fibroids  are  compli- 
citcd  by  pn  >  ,  ;iii|iii  tiLm  aiiiJ  consenuent  abortion  may  take 

place,  or  a  cervical  mv.Jina  may  offer  a  mechanical  obstacle  to 
delivery  or  lead  to  serieiiis  post  partem  haemorrhage.  In  the  tnat- 
ment  of  fibroids  various  dnias  (enot,  hamamaUs,  hydrastls  cana* 
densis)  may  be  tried  to  control  the  haemorrhage,  and  repose  and  the 
injection  of  hot  water  (iao°  F.)  are  sometimes  successful,  together 
with  electrical  treatment.  Surgical  mcasurcsare  needed,  however,  in 
severe  recurrent  haemorrhage,  intestinal  obstrueiion,  .sloughing  and 
the  co-existence  of  pregnancy.  An  endeavour  must  be  made  if 
possible  to  enucleate  tbe  ibtoidi  or  hwMHMmy  (penwmil  of  tha 
uterus)  may  be  required.  The  opentmn  of  iMmmu  ol  dw  ovaries 
to  nrccinitate  the  menopause  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

(f)  jJaiignant  Disease  of  the  Viems. — The  varieties  of  maligtiant 
di*'a»<-  met  with  in  the  uierus  are  sarcoma,  carcinoma  and  chorion- 
epithelioma  nuill;.  nuni.  .S^injoinata  may  (jccur  in  tl>c  body  and  in  the 
neck.  They  occur  at  an  earlier  age  than  caicinomata.  Marked 
enlargcflWDt  mmI  haamofifemp  an  ttw  *]™t*—"  Tha  difiafoatiBl 
diagnoirfs  fo  mkroacadc.  "Ektlrpattwi  of  the  utoma  la  tha  oaly 
chance  of  prolonging  life.  The  age  at  which  women  arc  moat  SUbjCGt 
(0  carcinoma  (cancer)  of  the  uterus  is  towards  the  decline  of  sexual 
life.  Of  33H<;  collected  cases  of  cancer  of  the  uterus  tlfx)  occurred 
iH'twecn  40  and  50,  and  'SJO  fjetwi-en  50  and  txj.  1 11  dini  raili^tinction 
to  fibroid  tuinoui^s  it  frequently  arises  after  the  menopause.  It  nwy 
be  divkied  into  cancer  of  tha  boi^  aad  aamar  of  the  aadt  (amnv). 
Cancer  of  the  neck  of  the  utenia  ia  almaat  caclusively  conliacd  n 
women  who  have  iM-en  prt^nant  (Bland-Sutton).  Predisposing cainca 
may  beinjuriesdi<rniis' delivery.  Themfmptoins  winch  induoewomni 
to  seek  medical  aid  are  haemorrhage,  foetid  discharge,  and  later  pain 
and  cachexia.  An  unfortunate  belief  amongst  the  public  that  the 
menopauR*  is  associated  with  irregular  bleeding  and  offensive  dis- 
chaives  has  prevented  many  women  from  swrfcing  mrdicnl  advioa 
until  too  late.  It  cannot  be  too  widelv  understood  that  cancer  of 
the  cervix  is  in  its  cariy  stages  a  purely  local  disease,  and  if  removed 
in  this  stage  usually  results  in  cure.  So  important  is  the  rseognidoB 
of  this  fact  in  the  staving  of  human  life  thtt  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Mc-dical  .Association  in  .April  1909  the  council  issue<l  lor 
publication  a  special  appeal  to  medical  practitioners,  midwivcs  and 
nurses,  and  dirivted  it  to  be  published  in  British  and  colonial  tBsdical 
and  nursing  journals.  It  will  be  useful  to  ouote  here  a  part  of  the 
appeal  directed  to  midwivcs  and  nurses:  Cancer  may  occar  at 
any  .ige  and  in  a  woman  who  looks  quite  well,  and  who  may  have  no 
pain,  no  w.T^tinj;,  no  foul  discharge  and  no  profuv  biceiitnit.  To 
wait  for  r>ain,  wasting,  foul  discharge  or  profuse  bleeding  is  to  throw 
away  the  chance  of  successful  treatment.  Tbe  early  symptoms  of 
cancer  of  the  wombarc: — (1)  bleeding  which  occurs  after  tnechaage 
of  life,  (2)  bleeding  after  sexual  intercourse  or  after  a  vaginal  doudte, 
(.^)  bin'dinu;,  slight  or  abundant,  even  in  young  women,  if  occuiring 
between  the  usual  monthly  periods,  arul  es(K-ciatly  when  accompanied 
bv  a  liad-smelling  or  watery  blood-tinged  discharge,  (4)  thin  watery 
dlsj'harxp  oi  curring  at  any  age  "  (Jn  ex-amination  the  cervix 
prem-nls  c-erlain  cliaracteristic  »i,;n»,  though  these  may  be  nuKiihed 
according  to  the  variety  of  cancer  present.  Hard  ncxlulcs  or  definite 
loss  of  substance,  extreme  (riabilitv  and  bleeding  after  slight  manipu- 
latkM||,.a»  MMpieioua.  Epithdialoaaccr  of  the  cervix  majr  assume 


a  praHremtlng  ulcerative  type,  forming  the  well-kr>owri "  cauliflower" 

cxcrescenre.  The  treatment  of  cancer  of  the  cervix  is  free  removal 
at  the  e.irlie»t  pos.sible  moment.  Cancer  of  the  IkmIs  h  tli^  uterus 
is  rare  before  the  ajth  year,  it  is  most  fretjuent  at  or  subseipient  to 
the  menopause.  1  he  majority  of  the  patients  are  nulliparae  (Bland- 
Sutton).  The  signs  are  fitful  haemorrhages  after  the  inenopauso, 
followed  bv  profuse  and  offensive  dischafgaik  Tha  Mtania  on  ear 
amination  often  feels  enlarged.  The  diagnoala  bring  snade,  faystef- 
eetomy  (remov.il  of  the  uterus)  is  the  only  treatment.  Canccrofthe 
1km!v  of  the  utiTus  may  complicate  fibroids.  Chorion-epichclioma 
malicnum  (deciduoma)  was  first  described  in  iSdij  by  S&nger  and 
I'feifler.  I<  i-  A  ni.iii>:nant  disease  presenting  microscopic  characters 
resemblinsj  ilecidual  tissue.  It  occurs  in_  connexion  with  recent 
prtrgnancy,  and  particulariy  with  the  variety  of  abortion  teraed 
hydatid  mole.  In  many  cases  it  destroys  life  with  a  rapidity  un- 
<Hiualle<l  bv  any  other  kind  of  growth.  It  quickly  ulcerates  and 
infiltrates  the  uterine  tissues,  forniint  m<  tastatic  growths  in  the  Unii; 
and  vagina,  t  linicilly  it  is  rtvosnizcd  by  the  occurrence  after 
prennaiK  y  of  violent  haemorrhages,  progressive  cachexia  and  fever 
with  rigors.  Recent  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  chorion- 
epithelioma  being  the  result  of  pathological  changes  in  the  lutcia 
tissue  of  the  o\'ary.  The  growth  is  usually  primary  in  the  utenn, 
but  may  be  so  in  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  in  the  vagina.  A  few  cases 
have  been  recorded  unconnected  with  pregnancy.    The  \'irulence  of 

chorir>n-<-pii  lielioma  varie-^,  but  in  the  present  State  of  OUT  knowledge 

imme<Jiate  removal  of  the  printaiy  gTOWth  alMg  llAth  tltt  affCClCd 
organ  is  the  only  treatment. 
Disaaiw  ^  lit  PUIopitm  Tiihn.—Tk»  Falkfiiia  tuhat  or  * 
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arc  IUIiIl-  to  inflammatory  afTcction<i.  tuberculoiu*,  urcomata, 
canur,  1  liorion-cpillKlioma  .iihI  iiiIi.iI  pn-Kiwncy.  Salpinniti* 
(itill.inini.ilion  of  the  oviducts)  is  nearly  always  socondary  to  septic 
infection  of  the  ccnital  tract.  The  chief  causes  are  srptic  endome- 
tritis following  labour  or  abortion,  K'lngrene  of  a  myoma,  gonorrhoea, 
tuberathMW  awi  cancer  of  thr  utc-rus;  it  aomirtimes  follows  the 
specHic  fever*.  TOienthcpu»t--<.iii«>from  the  tubes  into  the  coelom 
it  wts  up  pelvic  [xritoniti*.  Whun  the  inrtammatiun  ix  adjacent  to 
the  ostium  it  leads  to  the  matting  totjcthcr  of  the  tiib;d  fimbriae  and 
glues  them  to  an  udja<ent  organ.  Tiiii  seals  the  Oiitium.  The 
occluded  tube  may  now  haw  an  .ici  unujljtion  of  pus  in  it  (pyoial- 
inx).  When  in  consequence  of  the  sealing;  of  the  ostium  the  tube 
etomes  di -tended  with  *erou»  fluid  it  is  teniied  hydrosalpinx. 
Haematosalpinx  is  a  term  applied  to  the  non-Rravid  tube  distended 
»Hth  bliMwl;  Uiier  rh*'  tutxs  may  become  wlerowd.  Acute  septic 
Siilpin^itis  is  usher(<l  in  hy  a  rijior,  the  temperature  rixing  to  103°, 
io$"  F.,  with  severe  p;iln  and  constitutional  disturljance.  The 
svmpti>m!«  may  become  ni<  r(;ed  in  thosi-  of  ^jeneral  peritonitis.  In 
chronic  disease  there  is  a  hintorj'  of  puerperal  trouble  followed  by 
stefilily.  with CMCNHVC and  p.iiniul  menstruation.  AcuM«l|liiyitis 
requiies  abMtnte  mt,  ofrium  supposiiorie.<i  and  hot  fomentations. 
With  urgent  «rmptoms  removal  of  the  inflamed  adnexa  miii>t  b« 
resorted  to.  Chronic  5.ll)>i^^;iti5  often  renders  a  woman  an  invalid. 
Permanent  relief  can  only  Ix*  afTordii)  fiy  s.iirKtf  .\l  int. tm  n; ion. 
Tuberculous  s-ilpingitis  is  usually  secondary  to  other  t:  li. n  : 'i  ,1:  , 
infections.  The  Fallopian  tubes  may  be  the  .wat  of  malignant 
disease.  This  is  rarely  primary.  By  lar  the  most  important  of  the 
conditions  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  is  tubal  pregnancy  (or  ectopte 
Bettation).  It  is  now  known  that  fertilization  of  the  human  ovum 
by  the  spcrmatOBjon  may  take  i)lai  e  c\'eti  when  the  ovum  is  in  ili 
f  ■llirle  in  the  ovary,  for  oostxTm^^  have  been  found  in  the  ovary  and 
I  . illi>p;,ui  t '..In  ^  .1..  «<  II  ,is  '.n  t 111-  lltl■rll^.  Belief  in  ci\  .i.'i.in  jireRnanc  v 
is  of  old  standinK-  and  had  been  regarded  as  possible  but  unproved, 
no  caw  of  an  early  embryo  in  its  mambraiica  in  the  nc  of  an  ovary 
twlng  forthcoming,  until  the  remarkable  caw  pubiisited  by  D'r 
Catherine  van  Tussenboek  of  Amsterdam  in  1899  (Bland.Sutton). 
Tubal  pregnancy  is  most  frequent  in  the  left  tube;  it  sometimes 
complicates  uterine  pregnancy;  rarely  both  tubes  are  nregnant. 
\\  lii  n  the  .n)Pi)erm  lixjges  in  the  ampulfa  or  isthmus  it  is  called  tulial 
gestation ;  when  it  is  retained  in  the  portion  traversing  the  uterine 
inUk  is  called  tabO'^iMniMjMtatHNi.  Wlwnmrthafaitilindovam 
imiaiiia  and  irapbnts  h»  vnu  the  tube  becomes  turgM  andsmrfien, 
and  tiie  abdominal  ostium  gradually  closes.  The  ovum  in  this 
iitiiation  is  liable  to  apoplexy,  forming  tubal  mole.  When  the 
abdominal  ostium  remains  pervious  the  ovum  may  escape  into  the 
COelomic  cavity  (tiiti.il  .il>i>rtionl ;  death  from  shin  k  ;in<l  haemorr- 
hage into  the  abdominal  cavity  may  re»ult.  When  neither  of  these 
OocurreiKes  has  taken  place  the  ovum  continues  to  grow  inside  the 
tube,  the  rupture  of  the  distended  tube  usually  taking  place  between 
the  iitth  aad  the  tenth  week.  The  rupture  of  the  tube  mav  l>« 
intraperitoneal  or  extraperitoneal.  The  danger  is  death  from 
haemorrhage  occurring  during  the  rupture,  or  adhesion.s  may  form, 
the  retained  bliMxl  forming  a  haematiKcIc,  The  <ivinn  ni  iy  he  de- 
stroyed or  may  continue  to  develop.  In  rare  cases  rupture  may  not 
occur,  the  tube  bulging  into  the  peritoneal  cavity:  and  the  foetus 
may  break  through  (he  membranes  and  lie  (tee  among  the  intestines, 
where  it  may  die.  becoming  encrysted  or  calcified.  The  tubal  placenta 
nosseiacs  foetal  structures,  the  true  dccidua  forming  in  the  uterus. 
The  signs  ^iiggcitive  of  tubal  pregnancy  before  nipturf  are  misse*! 
periods,  pi  lvii  ii  iins  and  the  presence  of  an  enlarged  tulie.  When 
rupture  takes  place  it  is  attended  in  both  varieties  with  sudden  and 
severe  pain  and  more  or  leM  inarind  coUasie,  and  a  tumour  may  or 
may  not  be  felt  according  to  the  rituation  ot  the  rapture.  There  is  a 
■eiienl  "  feeling  of  something  having  given  way."  If  diagnosed 
before  rupttire,  the  sac  must  be  removed  by  abdominal  section.  In 
intraperitoneal  rupture  immediate  operation  afTortls  the  only  chance 
of  savms  Lie.  In  extraiic-itunL-al  rujiturc  the  foetus  m.iy  orc.ision- 
ally  rem.iin  alive  until  aill  term  and  be  re:<cu(d  by  abdominal  section, 
if  the  condition  is  ree<igni«ed,  or  a  &lae  tafaoor  may  talm  place, 
accompanied  by  death  of  the  foetus. 

Oiseasrt  of  ihe  (irariei  and  Parovarium. — The  ovaries  undergo 
striking  changei*  at  piilMTty,  and  again  at  the  mcnoijauw.  after  which 
there  i?.  a  Kradii  il  ••lirinkajr.  One  nr  !".th  m.iy  t>c  .iHm  nt  or  mal- 
furiii- :l.  11:  [li.  y  .irr  ^iT'iji  ri  rn  ili'-jjlii  rtiK  h.'itii;  either  un- 
des'i  nded.  coiit.iineil  in  .1  hernia  or  pn>lapsed.  hither  of  these 
conditions,  if  a  source  of  pain,  may  necessitate  their  removal.  The 
ovary  is  bIno  subjicl  to  haemorrhage  or  a^xiplexy.  Acute  inllain- 
mations  i<>Mph<>rite>.)  are  constantly  associated  with  salpingitis  or 
other  septic  conditit)ns  of  the  genital  tract  or  with  an  attack  of 
mumps.  The  rebtion  of  rKiphoritis  to  mump*  isat  present  unknown. 
Ai  tie  o^iphoritis  may  culminate  in  abstess  but  more  usually 
.1  llu  sions  are  formed.  The  surgical  treatment  is  th.it  ot  pyusalpin.v. 
C  linmic  inflammation  may  follow  .acute  or  be  coiim<|iic  h|  on  |>i  K  ic 
cellulitis.  Its  constant  features  are  more  or  less  pain  folhtwed  by 
sterility.  The  ovary  may  lie  the  scat  of  tuberculosis,  which  is 
generally  secondary  to  mher  le.siotts.  Suppttr<ition  and  abscess  of 
the  ovarv  al«o  rx-ciir.  PiTliKijihoritis.  or  chronic  inflammation  in 
the  neighbourhood,  may  .ilvi  involve  the  gland.  The  cause  of 
cirrhosis  of  the  ovaries  is  unknown,  though  it  may  be  associated  with 
Tht  chMwe  la  mat  irith  ia 


JO  years  of  age,  the  oN-aries  being  in  a  shrunken,  hard,  wrinkled  con- 
(liti"n.  I'nucr  ovarian  ncurai^i.i  arc  gmuptci  indctinnc  (xtinful 
s\  iiiptoma  occurring  frequently  in  neurotic  and  alcoholic  subjects, 
and  often  worse  dunng  memtnntm.  Tke  tnatment,  whether  local 
or  operative,  is  usually  uniti«facto»y.  The  ovary  is  frequently  the 
seat  of  tiamours,  dermoidsand  cysts.  Cystsmay  be  simple,  unilocular 
or  multitoctikir,  and  may  attain  an  enormous  size.  The  largest  on 
rtHTOrd  was  removed  by  Dr  Elizal>cth  Reifsnydcr  of  Shanghai,  and 
containetl  too  litre-  of  iluid,  an<l  the  patient  recovere<l.  The  opera- 
tion is  termed  ovariotomy.  Dermoid  cysts  containing  skin.  Iioncs, 
tei-th  and  hair,  are  of  frequent  growth  in  the  ovary,  and  have  attained 
the  weight  of  from  30  to  40  kilogrammes.  In  one  case  a  girl  weigjhcd 
37  kilogrammes  and  her  tumour  44  kilogrammes  (Keen).  Papillo- 
matous  cysts  also  occur  in  the  ovary.  Parovarian  and  Gfirtnerian 
cvsts  are  found,  and  adenomata  form  20  "„  of  all  ovarian  cysts. 
Occasionally  the  tunic  ofperiioneum  surrounding  the  ovary-  becomes 
distended  with  serous  fluid.  This  is  termed  ovarian  hydrocele. 
Ovarian  fibroids  occur,  and  malignant  disease  (sarcoma  and  carcin- 
oma) is  fairly  frequent,  sarcoma  being  the  most  usual  ovarian  tumour 
occurrirq;  before  puberty.  Carcinoma  of  the  ovary  isnucly  ivimary, 
but  it  is  a  common  situation  for  secondary  cancer  to  tnat  of  the 
breast,  gall-bladder  or  g,i>tr<"i  iiii!-.!in.i1  tract.  The  treatment  all 
rapidly-growing  tumours  n(  tIt  miiry  is  removal 

Ditiases  of  lJu  Pthnc  Peritoneum  and  Connetltve  Tissue. — Women 
are  eaoearivcly  liable  to  peritotwal  infcctiooa.  (1)  Septic  infection 
often  foQows acute  salpingitis  and  may  give  riae  to  pdvic  peritonitis 


(perimetritia),  which  stay  be  adhesive,  aerona  or  purulent.  It  may 
follow  the  mptare  of  oirarian  or  dermoid  cyM.  rupture  of  the 

uterus,  extra  uterine  pregnancy  or  extension  from  pyosalpinx.  The 
symptoms  arc  severe  pain,  fever,  103°  F.  and  higher,  marked  consti- 
tutional di.sturbancca,  vomitiiijf,  rcstlessncsb,  even  delirium.  The 
abdomen  i»  rixe<l  and  tympanitic.^  Its  results  are  the  formation  of 
adhesions  causing  abnormal  positions  of  the  organs,  or  chronic 
peritonitis  may  follow.  The  treatment  is  rest  in  bed,  ofnum,  hot 
stupes  to  the  abdomen  and  quinine.    (2)  Kpithelial  infections  take 

eicc  in  the  peritoneum  in  connexion  with  other  malignant  growthii. 
)  llydnifxriloneum.  .1  colUriinn  of  free  fluid  in  the  abdominal 
cavity,  itiay  be  due  to  tumour.s  of  the  abdominal  N-isccra  or  to 
tuberculosis  of  the  petitoaeum.  (4)  Pelvic  cellulitis  (parametritis) 
signifies  the  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue  between  the  folds 
of  the  broad  ligament  (mesometrium).  ThaOBMnl  causes  are  septic 
changes  following  abortion,  delivery  at  term  (especially  instrumeptal 
dcliveri,'),  followmg  operations  on  the  uterus  or  salpingitis.  The 
symptunM  .'vre  (  hill  foliowetl  In-  r«'vere  inl rajM-lvic-  jMin  an<l  tension, 
fever  loo"  to  102°  F.  There  may  be  nausea  and  vomiting,  diarrhoea, 
rectal  tenseness  and  dysuria.  If  consequent  on  parturition  the 
lix  hia  cease  or  become  offensive.  On  examination  there  is  tender* 
ncss  and  awelUng  in  one  flank  and  the  uterus  becomes  fixad  and 
immovable  in  tbe  exudate  as  if  embedded  in  plaster  of  Pkril,  Tbe 
illnes.4  m.iy  go  to  resnlution  if  treate<l  by  rest,  opium,  hot  StUpes  OT 
iccbags  and  glycerine  tani|K)ns.  or  may  go  on  to  suppuration  forming 
[x  lvic  abscess,  which  signifies  a  collection  of  pus  l>etwcen  the  layers 
of  the  broad  ligament.  The  pus  in  a  jielvic  abscess  may  f>oint  and 
escape  through  the  walls  of  the  vagina,  rectum  or  bladder.  It 
occasionally  iioints  in  the  groin.  If  the  pus  can  be  localised  an 
incision  sliould  be  made  and  the  abacess  drained.  The  tumouia 
whi<  h  ,>riw(  in  the  Iwoad  ligament  are  haematocele,  solid  tumours  tea 
mynm.ata.  li[>oniata  and  MnooMta),  aad  eddmueoocua  ootMnea 
(hydatids). 

BlBl.looRAPHY. — Albutt,  Playfair  and  Kden,  System  of  Gynae- 
cology (ioo6>;  McNaughton  Jones,  Manual  of  Diseases  of  Women 
(1904);  Bland-Sutton  and  Giles,  Disttuu  tf  Wtmeit  (1906);  C 
Lrx-kyer,  "  Lutein  Cysts  in  association  with  Cherio-EpttheKoma," 
Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynaeeotofy  (Januarv-,  1905);  W.  Stewart 
McKay,  History  of  Ancient  Gynaecolony;  Hart  and  Barbour,  LHseasea 
of  Women;  Howard  Kellv,  Operative  Gynaecology.       (H,  1,.  H.) 

OYdNOYdSI.  ISTVAM  [Stephen]  (1620-1704),  Hungarian 
(>oct,  was  born  of  poor  but  noble  piarents  in  1620.  His  abilities 
early  attracted  the  notice  of  Count  Ferencz  Wessel^nyi,  who  in 
i<i40i|q)ointedlumtoa|MMof  (XHilideaceinFiUekcaatte  Heie 
he  xcnaioed  till  1653,  vh«B  ka  aanicdaadbecaawaaaiMMor 
of  tbe  judicial  boavd.  In  1681  he  was  elected  as  a  lepretentalivv 
of  his  county  at  the  diet  held  at  Soprony  (Oedenburg).  From 
16S6  to  1603,  and  again  from  1700  to  his  death  in  1704,  he  was 
deputy  lord-liculcnanl  of  the  county  of  GiimSr.  Of  his  literary 
works  the  most  famous  is  the  epic  p+niii  SI  :<rd  K-yt  Vrtuii  \  Caschau, 
i6()4),  in  honour  ot  his  benelactor's  \m;c  Maiia  .S,'.i'(  si,  the  heroine 
of  MurAny.  Atnong  his  later  ptoducliuiis  the  'nest  known  arc 
Hiizsa  Koszoru,  or  Rosc-Wrealh  (i6go),  Kcm/iiy-Jduos  (i6gj), 
Cuptdi  '  i(ii)5l,  I'iilinodia  (i6g5)  and  Chiiriklia  (1700). 

The  e.irliest  edition  of  his  colUtted  poetical  works  is  by  Dueonics 
(Prcssburg  and  Pest.  I7<)6):  the  best  modern  selection  i>  tnat  of 
Toldy,  entitletl  Gydngytisi  Istvdn  vdtogatoll  pofiai  manMi  fSelect 
poetical  worki  of  Mcphcn  Gyongyosi,  2  vols.,  |H64-if*65). 

QYOR  (Ger.  Raab),  a  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  a  county  of 
tbeiamenaaa,  8S  m.  W.  «l  Bndapeit  by  nil.  Pop.  (sqoo) 
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27,758.  It  b  *itti»ted  at  the  confluence  of  the  Raab  with  the 
Duttbe,  and  is  composed  of  the  inner  town  and  three  suburbs. 
Gyflr  is  a  frcU-bvUt  town,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Rooiaa  Catholic 
bishop.  Aaaoiiitt  its  principal  buihiinga  an  the  catfafldral, 
dating  from  tlie  12th  century,  and  rebuilt  in  1639-1654;  the 
bishop's  palace;  the  town  hall;  the  Roman  Catholic  seminary 
for  priests  and  several  churches.  There  are  niaiuifaciures  of 
cloth,  machinery  and  tobacco,  and  an  active  trade  in  grain  and 
horses.  1  .M  ity  miles  by  rail  W.S.W.  of  the  town  is  situated 
Csoma,  a  vill.i>;e  with  a  I'renioiiStratensian  abbey,  whose  archives 
contain  numerous  valuable  historical  documents. 

Gy6r  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Hungary  and  occupies  the 
site  of  the  Roman  Arabona.  It  was  already  a  place  of  some 
importaoce  in  the  loth  oentuiy,  and  its  biahopdc  waa  created 
in  tiie  ixth  ceBtmy.  It  was  a  strongly  fbitified  town  which 
relisted  sucoenfully  the  attacks  of  the  Turks,  into  whose  bands 
it  fell  by  treachery  in  1594,  but  they  retained  possession  of  it 
only  for  four  years.  Montecucculi  made  Gydr  a  first-class 
fortress,  and  it  remained  so  until  1783,  when  it  was  abandoned. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  loth  century,  the  fortifications  were 
re-erected,  but  were  easily  taken  by  the  French  in  iScg,  and 
were  again  stormed  by  the  .Austri.ins  on  the  ..Mh  of  June  iS^g. 

About  II  m.  S.E.  of  Gyor  on  a  spur  of  the  Uakony  Forest 
lies  the  famous  Benedictine  abbey  of  Pannonhalma  (Ger.  St 
Uartinsherg;  Lat.  Mons  Sancti  Martini),  one  of  the  oldest  and 
wealthiest  abbc}'5  of  Hungary.  It  was  founded  by  King  St 
Stephen,  and  tba  origiiial  d«cd  fnua  loox  is  presenred  In  the 
aroiivei  «f  the  abbqr.  The  pment  buQding  is  a  falodc  of 
palaces,  containing  a  beautiful  diurch,  some  of  Its  parts  dating 
from  the  uth  century,  and  lies  on  a  hill  1200  ft.  high.  The 
i-huri.ti  has  a  tower  1  .io  il.  In  the  roiivonl  there  are  a 

seminary  for  priests,  a  normal  school,  a  gymnasium  and  a 
library  of  ijo.ooo  vols.  Ihe  chief  abbot  has  the  rank  of  a 
bishop,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Hungarian 
piarliamciu,  while  in  spiritual  mattoi  he  is subordiiiBte  immedi- 
ately to  the  Roman  curia. 

GYP,  the  pen  name  of  Sibvlle  Gabrif.llf.  Marif.  Antoi.nettb 
RiQUETi  OF-  MiRABEAU,  Comtesse  de  Martcl  do  Jan%illc  (1850- 
)  French  writer,  who  was  bom  at  the  chateau  of  Koctsal  in 
the  Morbihaii.  Her  father,  wlio  waa  the  giandson  of  the  vicomte 
de  Mhrabeau  and  great-tiepbew  of  tbe  otator,  served  in  the  Papal 
Zouaves,  and  died  during  the  campaign  of  i860.  Her  mother, 
the  comtesse  dc  Mirabeau,  in  addition  to  some  graver  com(MJsi- 
ti(.^:';,i,  10:11  rii!i;l c.rl  to  the  Figaro  and  the  V'lV  purisifinie,  under 
vanou.'^  ]).srij(ionyms,  papers  in  the  manner  ^uixcsiluUy  lievtlopeil 
by  her  (lauphlcr.  Under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Gyp  "  Madame 
de  Marlel,  who  was  married  in  i,S6g,  sent  to  the  Vie  porisienne, 
anil  later  to  the  KrvM  ties  dfux  mondcs.  a  large  number  of  social 
sketches  and  dialogues,  afterwards  reprinted  in  volumes.  Her 
later  work  includes  stories  of  a  more  formal  sort,  essentially 
differiog  but  little  from  tlie  shorter  studies.  The  following  list 
indttdes  someof  the  best  known  of  Madame  de  Martel's  puMica- 
tums,  nearly  seventy  m  number:  PttU  Bob  (1882};  AiOmr  du 
menage  (1883);  Ce  que  femme  vaU  (i88j);  Le  Monte  i 
ctU  (1884);  Sans  wUes  (1885);  Au^^^ur  du  divorce  (1886); 
Dans  le  train  (1886);  MademoisdU  Loulmi  (1888);  Bob  au  salon 
(i888-i8»i)1 ;  I.'Edmatitm  d'un  prin,,-  iSfjo);  Passioncllc 
(rSgi);  OhJ!  la  grjnde  vie  (i.Soi);  (.'»«■  LJi-ctsou  a  Tigrr  sur-mrr 
(i.Sqo).  an  account  of  "  Gyp's  "  experiences  in  support  of  a 
Boulangist  candidate;  Mariiige  civil  (iSo;);  Ccs  bans  doclturs 
(iSgj);  Du  haul  en  has  (1803);  Mariai^f  de  chiffon  (iSq.;); 
Leurs  Ames  (1895);  Le  Car,ir  d'.iri'inf  ;iS<:i5);  /-<•  Bonhcur  de 
Gineltt  (i8g6);  Totote  (iSg, : ,  I.unr  dc  mid  (i.Sq8);  Israel 
(1898);  L'SaOnmu  (1899};  Lt  Fays  des  dumps  (1900};  Tnp  de 
eUc  (19BD);  Le  FH^nd  (1901);  £«  Fte  (190a);  Un  Mwiagi  dde 
(1903);  CTis  Minage  dernier  eri  (1903);  Maman  (1904);  Le 
Cmur  de  KerreUe  (1Q05).  Fmm  the  first  "  Gyp,"  writing  of  a 
•MM  ]<_■:;-  lu  •Aliich  s!ic  hclunpL'il.  (lisjilasei^  tl'e  f|U,ilitics  which 
ha\c  (»iven  her  a  Jlstincl,  it  r.Ml  firu-ciniiu-nl .  pusitinn  among 
writers  of  her  class.  Those  i|iialities  incluiled  an  inten'^e  faculty 
of  observation,  much  skill  in  innuendo,  a  mordant  wit  combined 
with  son*  fateadth  oC  bwoar,  aad  a  singular  power  of 


ordinary  dialogues  without  destroying  the  appeamaee  Of  lealitjr. 
Her  Parisian  types  of  the  spoiled  child,  of  the  piecpdoiliasdioal- 
girl,  of  the  youaig  bnde.  and  of  various  msniliae  iEigures  in  the 
gay  worid,  have  beoome  afanost  dasrfcal,  and  may  probably 
survive  as  faithful  pictures  of  luxurious  manners  in  the  igth 
century.  Some  later  productions,  inspired  by  a  violent  anti- 
Semitic  and  Nationalist  bias,  deserve  little  consideration.  An 
earlier  attempt  to  dramatize  Autour  du  mariage  was  a  failure, 
not  owing  to  the  audnril.'.s  which  it  shares  with  moit  of  its 
author's  works,  bir.  from  lack  of  cohesion  and  incident.  More 
succeMful  was  Madcmon' iic  j£te  {1895),  but  indeed  "Gyp's" 
successes  are  all  achieved  without  a  trace  of  dramatic  facidty. 
In  1901  Madame  de  Martel  furnished  a  sensational  inddcnt  in  the 
Nationalist  campaign  during  the  municipal  dections  in  Paris. 
She  was  aeld  to  have  bees  tbe  vktim  of  a  bldnspping  outrage 
or  piece  of  honeplay  peawoked  Iqr  her  political  attitude,  but 
thotti)i  a  most  dtcumstaatial  acetant  of  the  outrages  committed 
on  her  and  of  her  adventurous  escape  was  poblisbed,  the  affait 
was  never  clearly  explained  or  verified. 

GYPSUM,  a  common  mincr.il  consisting  of  hydrous  cilrium 
sulphate,  named  from  the  Gr.  yiif^os.  a  woril  u.scd  by  Theo- 
phrastus  to  denote  not  only  the  raw  mineral  but  also  the  pro- 
duct of  its  calcination,  which  was  employed  in  ancient  times,  as 
it  still  is.  as  a  plaster.  When  crystalliaed,  sypann  IstlfieB  called 
selenite,  the  mAafrirrn  of  Dtoecotidca,  SO  oaikied  tnmwAirq, 
"  the  moon,"  probably  in  aliusioa  to  tbe  soft  noob-like  teflectioa 
of  light  fromaome  of  its  faces,  or,  acoordiag  to  a  ItfMid,  becniM 
it  is  found  at  wfasn  0»  mooi  is  on  the  tncrease.  Tbe 
granular,  marble-like  Bftun  is  termed  alabaster  (q.v.). 

Gypsum  cr>-stallizesln  the  monoclinic  system,  the  habit  of  the 
crystals  being  usually  either  prismatic  or  tabular;  in  tlie  latter 
case  the  bro.id  planes  are  parallel  lo  the  faces  of  the  clinopinacoid. 
The  crystals  may  become  lenticular  by  cur\-a!urc  of  certain 
faces.  In  the  characteristic  type  represented  in  fig.  i,f  repre- 
sents the  prism,  /  the  hemi-pyramjd  P  the  cUnopinaMidk 
Twins  arc  common,  as  in 
fig.  a,  forming  in  some  cases 
arraw-hcadcd  and  swallow- 
tailed  crystals.  Cleavage  is 
pettet  parallel  to  the  clino- 
phneofd,  yidding  thin  pbttes, 
often  diamond-duiped,  with 
pearly  lustre;  these  flakes 
are  usually  flexible,  tiul  may 
be  brittle,  as  in  the  gspsum 
of  Montmartre.  Two  other 
cleavages  are  recognized,  but 
they  arc  imperfect.  Crystals 
of  gypsum,  when  occurring 

in  day,  may  enclose  much  muddy  matter;  in  other  ciscs  a 
large  proportion  of  sand  may  be ,  mechanically  entangled  in 
the  crystals  without  serious  disturbance  of  form;  wfaM 
certain  ciystab  occasionally  endoae  cavities  with  liquid  and 
an  air-bubble.  Gypsum  not  Infrequently  becomes  fibnius. 
This  variety  occurs  in  veins,  often  running  thiouib  gypwous 
marls,  with  the  fibres  disposed  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  the  vein.  Such  pypi^um  when  cut  and  polished  has  a  pearly 
opalescence,  or  satiny  sheen,  whence  it  is  called  satin-spar  (q.v.). 

Gypsum  is  so  soft  as  to  be  scratched  even  by  the  finger-nail 
(fl*  1-5  to  2).  It.s  .siK-eific  gravity  is  about  J-3.  The  mineral  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  one  part  of  gypsum  being  soluble, 
according  to  G.  K.  Cameron,  in  ^ ; :  parts  of  piire  vraler  at  26"  C. 
Waters  [jereolating  through  gyii;i  "ii-  strata,  like  the  Kei;per 
marls,  dissolve  the  caldum  su^ate  and  thus  become  per- 
manent^ hard  or  "  adenitic.'*  Such  water  has  s[mx  ial  value  for 
brewing  pale  ale,  and  the  water  nsed  by  the  Burton  breweries  is 
of  this  diaracter;  hence  the  artlfid^  iBssdving  ef  gypsum  in 
water  for  brewing  purposes  is  kaoum  SB  *'  burtoolsation.'* 
Deposits  of  gypsum  are  formed  in  hottsTS  using  setenltle  wateE, 

Pure  gj-psum  is  colourless  or  white,  but  if  is  often  tinted, 
especially  in  the  alabaster  variety,  grey,  yellow  or  pink.  Gypawm 
cryatdliasfrwitb  two  mdenlasaf  wat«^ei|nal>to  about  at  %  hgr 
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fWiglit,  utd  consequently  has  the  formula  CaSO«-2HiO.  By 
•iposure  to  strong  heat  all  the  water  may  be  expelled,  and  the 
substance  then  has  the  compofiition  of  anhydrite  (f.*.).  When 
the  calcination,  however,  is  conducted  at  such  a  temperature 
that  only  about  }$%  of  the  water  it  lost,  it  yields  &  white 
pttlvemhat  nbttaace,  known  a»  **  pbtter  of  Purb,"  which  may 
mdUy  be  CStned  to  recomWnc  with  water,  fonning  a  hard 
cement.  The  gypsum  quarries  of  Montmartre,  in  the  north  of 
Paris,  were  workt<l  in  Tertiary  strata,  rirh  in  fossils.  Gypsum  is 
largely  quarried  in  England  for  conversion  into  plaster  of  Paris, 
whence  it  is  someumcs  i.nown  a-s  "  jil.i.sicr  stone,"  and  since 
much  is  sent  to  the  Staffordshire  poltrnes  for  making  moulds  it 
is  also  turmcd  "  potter's  stone."  The  chief  workings  are  in  the 
Ktuper  maris  near  Newark  in  Nottinghamshire,  Fauld  in 
Slanurdihire  and  ChcUasiou  in  Derbyshire.  It  is  also  worked  in 
Pczmiaa  bedi  in  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  and  in  Purk)cck 
stnts  near  Battle  in  Stmex. 

Qypsiia  itequeittfy  occun  fn  saaodatfaia  irit^ 
haadepaaitfldiBslnlhnr  hMiBsof  salt  water.  Uuch  oC  the 
calcium  In  ie>-iwatcr  easta  aa  ndphate;  and  on  evaporatjoB  of  a 
drop  of  sea-water  under  the  microscope  this  sulphate  is  deposited 
as  .%r;ru!.ir  cr>stals  of  gypsum.  In  salt  tagoons  the  deposition 
of  the  gypsum  is  probably  effected  in  most  cases  by  means  of 
micro-organisms.  Waters  containing  sulphureltrd  hydrogen,  on 
exposure  to  the  air  in  the  presence  of  limestone.  m.\y  yield  gj^sum 
by  the  formation  of  sulphurir  aciil  ami  its  interaction  with  the 
Cakium  carbooatO.  In  volcanic  districts  g>'[»um  is  produced  by 
the  Wdon  of  ndplmk  acid,  resulting  from  the  oxidation  <,l 
sul^ilnmMia  vapom,  on  lime-bearing  minerals,  like  labtadorite 
and  atigite,  in  the  voieanic  rocks:  hence  gypaum  is  common 
afotind  aoUhtaias.  Again,  by  the  oridaHon  of  iimtfgnileB 
and  the  action  of  the  wnhfng  sulphuric  add  on  Bmeitone  or 
on  shells,  gypsum  way  be  formed;  whence  its  origin  in  most 
clays.  G>'psum  ts  also  formed  in  some  cases  by  the  hydration  of 
anhydrite,  the  fh  infc  tu  ir.g  accompanied  by  an  inert  ,>.^c  d 
volume  to  the  extent  01  abi<ut  60",,.  Conversely  gypsvim  may, 
under  certain  conditions,  he  ih^hydrated  or  reduced  to  .anhydrite. 

Some  of  the  largest  know  n  r r>  stals  of  si^  nite  h.ave  bc-en  found 
in  southern  I'lah,  where  they  occur  in  huge  gcodcs,  or  crystal- 
lined  cavities,  in  deposits  from  the  old  salt4akcs.  Fine  cr>'stals, 
sometimes  curiously  bent,  occur  in  the  Permian  rocks  of  Fric<l- 
richroda,  near  Gotha,  where  there  b  a  grotto  called  the  Maricn- 
gbksbdblc,  dose  to  Rhcinhardsbrunn,  Maiqr  of  the  best  localities 
for  askniu  are  in  the  New  Red  Sandstone  iormation  (Trias  and 
PemiaB),  notably  the  aalt-nrincB  ot  Hall  and  HalMn,  near 
Salzburg,  and  of  Bex  in  S^vitzcrland.  Excellent  crystals,  usually 
of  a  brownish  colour  arTanj^cd  in  groups,  are  often  found  in  the 
brint-thaitibLTS  and  the  launders  used  in  salt-workM.  Scleniu- 
also  occurs  in  fine  crystals  in  the  sulphur  bearing  maris  of 
GirRcntl  and  other  Sicilian  localities;  whilst  in  Britain  ven,-  lK)ld 
cr\  slals  arc  yielded  by  the  Kimeridge  clay  of  .Shotover  Hill  near 
Oifurd.  I  wisted  crystals  and  rosettes  of  g^-jisum  lounil  in  the 
Mammoth  Cave,  Kentucky,  have  been  called  "  oulopholites  " 
(ofXos,  "  wixiUy  ";  <txti\f6s,  "  cave"). 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  gypsum  fn  cement-making,  the 
nunecal  finds  appKcaitkMl  aa  an  agricultural  agent  in  dneiaing 
land,  and  it  has  alw  been  med  in  the  manufacttm  of  poroelain 
and  glass.  Formerly  it  was  employed,  in  the  form  of  thin 
clcavagc-pIatcs,  for  glazing  windows,  and  seems  to  have  been, 
with  mica,  called  lapit  sptcularis.  It  is  still  known  in  Germany 
as  Marirnglas  and  Friiiu  iuii.  IXlii  .rr  >  K  avage-plates  of 
g\-IKum  arc  used  in  microscopic  petrography  for  the  dder- 
mination  of  certain  optical  oonitanta  in  the  n>rk  f<irming 
minerals.  (F.  W.  K.*) 

OYROSOOPB  AHD  GYROSTAT.  These  are  sdcntiic  models 
or  instruments  designed  to  illustrate  experimentally  the 
dynamics  of  a  rotating  body  such  as  the  spinning-top,  hoop  and 
Ucyde,  and  also  the  pMceaaion  of  the  equinox  and  the  ntatioo  of 
the  earth. 

The  gyroscope  (Gr.  y^pof,  ring,  <rmrtip,  to  see)  maybe  dis- 
tinguished from  the  gyrostat  (Yvpot.  and  rraruAt,  ati^nary) 
:  m  whidi  the  rotating  wheel  or  disk  is  aouBtcd 


in  gimbals  so  that  the  principal  axis  of  rotation  always  passes 
through  a  fixed  point  (fig.  i).  It  can  be  made  to  imitate  the 
motion  of  a  spinning-top  of  which  the  point  is  placed  in  a  smooth 
agate  cup  as  hi  Maxwdl^  4yii*tnical  top  (figs.  2, 3).  (ColkcUd 
Works,  i.  348.)  A  Mqrde  whed,  with  a  pnbngatioa  of  the 
axle  placed  hi  a  cup.  can  also  be  nade  to  serve  (fig.  4). 

The  gyrostat  is  an  instrument  designed  by  Lord  Kelvin 
(Natural  PkUotopky,  {  345)  to  illustrate  the  more  corn- 


Fig.  I.  Fis.  a. 

pUcated  state  of  ^notion  of  a  spuiniag  body  iriien  (ne  to  wander 

about  on  a  horiaontal  plane,  like  a  top  spun  on  the  pavement,  or 
a  hoop  or  bicycle  on  the  road.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  massive 
fly-wheel  conn.ilii!  in  a  metal  casing,  and  its  behaviour  on  a 
table,  or  with  various  mo<les  of  suspension  or  support,  described 
in  Thomson  and  Tait,  Natural  PhUosuphy.  serves  to  illtjslrate 
the  curious  reversal  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  statical  equilibrium 
due  to  the  gyrosUitU  domination  of  the  hsteriov  invMblo  fiy- 
wheel,  when  rotated  rapidly  (fig.  s). 

The  toy  shown  in  figs.  (  snd  7,  wfakh  ctti  bt  boi^ht  for  a 
shilling,  is  acting  as  a  gyro* 
scofie  k  fig.  .6  and  a  gyrostat 
in  fig.  7. 

The  gyroscope,  as  repre- 
sented in  figs.  2  and  3  by  MaX* 
well's  dynamical  top,  is  pro- 
vi<led  with  screws  tiy  which 
the  centre  of  gravity  can  be 
brought  into  coincidence  with 
the  jHiint  of  support.   It  can 


Fig-  3.  F'K-  4. 

then  be  used  to  illustrate  Poinsot's  theory  of  the  motion  of  a 
body  under  no  fune.  the  gyru^eopic  being  made  kinetically 
unsymmetrical  by  a  scttinj;  of  the  si  rcws.  The  discussion  of 
this  moNcmeiit  is  required  fur  Jac<il)i's  theorems  on  the  allied 
motion  of  a  top  and  of  a  body  under  no  force  (Poinsot,  Thtorie 
noMcUe  de  la  roiatim  its  Mrfit,  Paris,  tSs7;  JaeoM,  Wtriti^  0. 
Note  B,  p.  476). 

To  imitate  the  novement  of  the  top  the  oentic  of  gravity  b 
displaced  horn  the  point  of  support  so  aa  to  give  a  prepondctance. 
When  the  nurtlom  takes  place  in  the  ndghbourbood  of  the  down* 
waid  vertical,  the  biqrde  whed  can  be  made  to  save  agaiD 

•m.  as 
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niduincd  as  in  fig.  S  by  a  stalk  in  the  pioloDgalion  of  the  axle, 
suaj  Liukd  from  a  nnivereal  joint  at  0;  it  can  then  be  spun  by 
bam!  anri  ijrojcLU'd  in  any  manner. 
The  hist  practical  application  of  the  gyroscopic  principle  was 
•ad  csnied  ant  (1744)  fay  Sanoii,  iritb  a  qilBBins  top 


Flo.  6. 


Fic.  5. 

with  a  |M»ii«ii««i  upper  plaae  auriace  for  giving  an  artificial 
horiaaBatM,iiDdi^iibedlqrtlwiiiotkiiof  theddp,«bm  the 
real  boctM«  was  obecured.  Hie  iaatmiBent  bis  beeo  perfected 
l>y  Admiral  Georges  Ernest  Fleuriais  (fig.  9),  aad  b  faiteicsting 

theoretically  as 
showing  the  cor- 
rection required 
practically  for  the 
rotation  of  the 
earth.  Gilbert's 
barogyrascope  is 
devised  for  the 
same  purpose  of 
showing  the  earth's 
rotation;  a  de- 
scription of  it,  and 
of  the  latest  form 
cmployc<l  by  F(Sppl, 
is  given  in  the 
Ency.  d.  math. 
Wiss.,  1904,  with 
bibliographical 
references  in  the 
iirtitk-  'Mechanics 
of  Physical  Appar- 
atus." The  rota- 
tion of  the  fiy-wheel  is  maiataiaed  here  by  an  electric  motor,  as 
deviled  by  G.M.  HopUos,  and  described  tn  tbeSdenl^  American , 
1878.  To  demonstrate  the  rotation  of  the  earth  by  the  constancy 
ia  direction  of  the  axis  of  a  (gyroscope  is  a  suggestion  that  has  often 
been  made;  by  K.  Sang  in  1836,  and 
others.  The  experiment  wjis  first 
carried  out  with  success  by  Fou;  :uilt  in 
1851,  by  a  simple  pendulum  .swung  in 
the  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  Paris,  and 
I  it  has  been  rc|>catcd  frequently 
(Mim^m  tw  le  pendulc,  1SS9). 

A  gyroscopic  fiy-whed  will  pre- 
lerve  iu  original  direction  In  wpux 
left  abaolttt^y  free  ia  ail  directions,  as  required 
In  the  experiments  above.  If  employed  In  steolng,  as  of  a 
torpedo,  the  g:>'roscope  must  act  through  the  intermediary  of  a 
light  relay;  but  if  direct -acting,  the  reaction  will  cause  pre- 
cession of  the  axis,  and  the  original  liircction  is  lost. 
The  gyrostatic  principle,  in  which  one  degree  of  freedom  is 
i  ia  tlie  wis,  is  useful  lor  Jinpaftiag  steadinem  aad 


Fig  9. 


only 


stability  in  a  moving  body;  !t  is  employed  by  SchHck  to  mitigate 
the  rolling  of  a  ship  and  to  maintain  the  upright  position  of 

Hri'iin.m's  monorai!  car. 

Lastly,  .ts  an  aj)[ilitalion  of  gyroscopic  theory,  a  stretched 
chain  of  iTy-whccLs  in  rotation  wa.s  employed  by  Kelvin  as  a 
mechanical  model  of  the  rotarj'  polarization  of  light  in  an  electro- 
magnetic field;  the  apparatus  may  be  constructed  of  bicytle 
wheels  connected  by  short  links,  and  suspended  vertically. 
Tke»ry  tf  tie  Symwmlrital  Trp. 

I.  The  physical  constants  of  a  given  symmetrical  top,  cxpreased 
in  C.G.S.  units,  which  are  employed  in  the  »ub«equem  formulae, 
are  denoted  by  M,  A,  C  and  A.  M  ia  the  weight  m  grammes  (f) 
as  given  by  the  number  of  gramme  weights  which  equilibrate  tM 

top  when  WLMshtxl  in  a  liiilanci';  h  is  thi-  dift.Tncf  CKi  in  centime! re* 
(cm.)  Iwtwccn  <i  ihir  nntn-  (A  ^;ravit\  ant)  O  the  point  ol  tupixirt, 
and  MA  may  bt  tailed  the  pri-|Mjnderancc  in  g.-cm. ;  MA  and  .M 
can  be  measured  by  a  spring  balance  holding  up  in  a  horizontal 
position  the  axis  OC  in  fig.  8  su»{x-rKied  at  0.  Then  gMh  (dyne-cm. 
or  ergs)  is  the  moment  of  gravity  about  O  when  the  aiie  OG  is 
horizontal,  gMh  sin  9  being  the  moment  when  the  axis  OG  iMfces 
an  angle  9  with  the  vertical,  and  )r=98i  (cm./s'l  on  the  average; 
C"  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  top  alxiut  0(<.  and  A  about  S^T 
axi.'t  thr(nij;li  O  a!  ri;;lit  an>;l<>  to  (Ml.  fioth  measiirKl  in  >;  cin.'. 

To  measure  A  experimentally,  swing  the  top  freely  about  O  in 
small  plane  oscillation,  and  determine  the  length,  I  cm.,  of  the 
equivalent  sinqile  peadttlum :  then 


(I) 


f-A/MJI.  A-MW. 


Next  make  the  top,  or  this  simple  pendulum,  perform  small 
conicjl  revolutions,  ncariy  coincident  with  the  downward  vertical 
position  of  equilibrium,  and  nteaauro  n,  the  mean  amjular  velocity 
of  the  conical  pendulum  in  radians  i  second;  and  T  its  period  in 
seconds; 


(2)  4»»^  =  B'-t,V-rMA/A: 

and  /-w/aris  the  number  of  revolutions  per  secoftd.  called  tlK 

frequeiuy,'V  =  2v,'n  is  the  ix-riod  of  a  revolution,  in  seconds. 

2.  In  the  (lopular  1  \|;l.in.itifjn  of  the  .steady  ninvenient  of  the 
top  at  a  constant  inclination  to  the  vertical,  depending  on  the  com- 
position of  angular  velocity,  such  as  given  in  Perry's 
Spinning  Tops,  or  Wortbington's  Dynamict  of  Rolatmt,  fllJSl-/ 
it  is  asserted  that  the  moment  of  gravity  is  always  SJZi 
generating  an  angular  velocity  about  an  axis  OB  per- 
pcndicular  to  the  vertical  plane  COC  through  the  axis  of  the  top 
OC;    and  this  angular  velocity,  compoundc<!  with  the  resultant 
angular  velocity  about  an  axis  01,  nearly  coincident  with  OC. 
causes  the  axes  OI  and  OC  to  keeptaking  up  a  new  piihition  hy 
moving  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  COC',  at  a  constant  pri-cesuiuoal 
'  '    „  round  the  vertical  OC  (fig.  4). 


angular  velocity,  say  «i  radJa  . 

If.  however,  the  axis  OC'  la  prevented  from  taking  iip'this  pre- 
cessionat  velocity,  the  top  at  once  falls  down;  thence  all  the  in- 
genious attempts — for  invi.ir.rr,  ill  the  swinging  cabin  of  the  Besaemer 
ship -to  utilise  the  gyroscope  av  a  meehanira!  directive  agency 
have  .ilways  r<  -.ultca  in  failure  'J-'.ngiKfft.  ()i  tuber  1874),  uidcsa 
restricted  to  actuate  a  tight  relay,  which  guides  the  mechanism,  as 
in  steering  a  tmpedo. 

An  experimental  verification  can  be  carried  out  with  the  gynv 
scope  in  fie,  t ;  w  long  as  the  vertical  spindle  is  free  to  rotate  in 
its  socket,  thr  riqHdly  rotating  wheel  will  resist  the  impulse  of 
tapping  im  till-  Kiriif'al  liy  niiivinv;  to  one  side;  but  when  the  pinch 
screw  prevents  the  rotatinn  of  the  vertical  spindle  in  the  massive 
pi-dcstal,  this  resistance  to  the  tapping  at  once  diaappeara,  provided 
the  friction  of  the  table  prevents  the  movcnent  ol  the  padsslal; 
and  if  the  wheel  has  any  preponderance,  it  falls  down. 

Familiar  instances  of  the  same  principles  are  oboervable  in  the 
movement  of  a  hoop,  or  in  the  steering  of  a  bicycle;  it  w  essential 
that  the  handle  of  the  bicycle  shoula  be  free  to  rotate  to  secure 
the  stability  of  the  nn  n niK m. 

The  bicycle  wheel,  employed  as  a  spinning  top,  in  fig.  4,  can  also 
be  Md  by  the  stalk,  and  wiU  thus,  when  rotated  nptdly,  convev 
a  disnnet  nrasenlar  impression  of  red  stance  to  diange  of  diicctioo, 
if  brandished. 

3  A  deroonMration,  depending  on  the  elementary  piinelplM  «f 

dynamics,  of  the  exiict   conditions  required   for  the. 
axis  OC  of  a  spinning  ii'p  tci  spin  steadily  at  a  <  imstant! 
inclination  0  to  the  vertical  0<.!,  is  given  here  before  pro- 1^--*^ 
ceecUflg  to  the  more  complicated  question  of  the  general  caaMMM 
motion,  wtien  9,  the  incUnation  of  the  axis,  is  varyinif 
1^  nutation.  mmt 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  dynamics  tiuit  if  OH  is 
a  vector  representing  to  scale  the  aniiular  momentum  of  a  system, 
and  if  OA  is  the  vector  representing  the  axis  of  the  itnpreskst-d  couple 
or  torque,  then  OH  will  vary  so  that  the  velix-ity  of  H  is  represented 
to  scale  by  the  impressed  couple  Oh,  and  if  the  top  Is  movmg  fr«<ly 
about  O,  Ok  ia  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical  plane  COC,  and 


(») 


oi-gMkrfat. 


uiyiiizud  by  Google 
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In  the  case  o(  the  steady  motion  of  the  top,  the  vector  OH  lies 
in  tbe  vankiliilMW  OOC,  imOK  wmmm  U«.  4)1  Md  Iwa  •  com- 
ponent OC-u  itwnt  the  veideal  aaa  »  coMpamiit  OC-G'.  lup- 
poae,  about  the  ans  OC;  and  CwCR.  if  K  denotes  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  top  with  which  it  Wfiron  about  OC'. 

If  It  denotes  the  constant  precewtonal  angular  velocity  of  the 
vertical  plane  C'OC,  the  components  of  angular  velocity  ami  momen- 
tum about  OA  arc  ^  lin  $  and  An  tin  t,  OA  being  perpendicular 
to  OC'  in  the  pfauw  COC's  ao  that  the  wtor  OK  baa  the 

'*^**  OC'-C'.andCK-A(Hl««, 

and  the  horiMntal  component 

(3)  45K-OCiiiit-ClCcwt 

•G^rinf-Anrinfooet. 

The  WtbdtyaCKildilg equal  to  the  impressed  couple  OA. 

(4)  Mkma»~,t.CK-»a$,{G'n-A,AMt«), 
and  dropping  the  factor  An  9, 

(5)  Ai<>coa«-C'«i+jtMk-o,arA^cna«-CR|i-|-Aii^wa^ 
thcconditMaforMcady  motion. 

Solving  Ijhiaaeaqiiadratic  in  m.  the  roottMi.  m  are  gives  by 
C 

(6)  m.iH^j^^e 
ud  tlie  minimum  value  of  C  •  CR  for  real  values  of  |i  ia  given  by 

for  a  smaller  valur  uf  K  the  top  cmmot  epin  •tcadily  at  the  ii 

don  t  to  tbe  upward  vertical. 


'[«»V(i-^rco»9)]; 


Interpreted  geomciricallv  in  fie.  4 
(8)   M  =  f  M*  »in  9/C  K  =/An'/ls^ .  and  * 


•  C'K/A  nine -KM/A, 


(o)  "  KM.KN-A«»'«, 
«o  tnat  K  lies  on  a  hyperbola  with  OC,  OC'  as  asymptotes. 
4.  Suppose  the  top  or  fytomso^,  instead  of  moving  freely  about 
the  point  O,  le  held  m  a  ring  or  frame  which  is  com- 
pelled to  roinie  alK>ut  the  vertical  axis  OC  with  con- 
stant angular  vclixity  ii;  then  if  N  den<)t>>  tin:  couple 
of  reaction  of  the  frame  keeping  the  top  fFoin  failing, 
acting  ia  the  pInaeCOCiCqiiitioau}  isbeooBcamodifiKi 
into 


^*rin«-N-ii.CK-Mii  «.(G>-A|^ooei). 


sin  «  (A^  cos  « -r/n+f M») 

?i  sin  6  cos9(>i  — 0"  — w) : 

and  hence,  as  n  Iru  rcases  through  tn  and  in,  the  sign  of  N  can  be 
determined,  pi>siti\ u  or  negative,  necondiflg  ae  the  tcadeuy  of  tbe 
axis  i»  to  fall  or  rise. 
WbinCsCRblarfo.  m    large,  and 

(3)  M.«'«MA/G'-A«iVCR, 

tlie  nme  for  all  inclinations,  and  thi»  is  the  precesiion  observed  in 
tlw  HMMiag  top  and  centrlfut^al  m.ichinc  of  fig.  10.  This  is  true 
.niuraicly  when  the  axis  OC  it 
horizontal,  and  then  it  agrec-»  with 
the  molt  «f  the  popular  explanation 
of  Is. 

ft  the  ads  of  the  top  OC'  is  point- 
ing  upward,  the  precession  is  in  the 
same  direction  a*  the  rotation,  and 
an  increase  of  from  m  makes  N 
negative,  and  the  top  rises;  con- 
versely a  dacimie  of  the  prooes&ion  m 
causes  the  ada  to  fall  (Perry,  Spinning 

axis  points  downward,  as  in 

tbe  centrifugal  machine  with  upper 
support,  the  preier^sion  is  in  the  opjici- 
site  direction  to  the  rotation,  and  to 
make  the  axis  approach  the  vertical 
position  the  precession  must  be  re- 
diiced. 

This  is  effected  automatically  in  the 

\Vi-.ton  ccnirifiitfal  ni.irliine  (fig.  |o) 
fur  the  M'l'.iraliiin  i>f  water  and 
h>  the  truuDn  of  the  iiiili.iriililnr  i-usliions  abo\x  the 
or  iIm-  t!u'  N(iinilk-  is  pnHliRtd  downwards  below  the 
drum  a  short  distanie,  and  turns  in  a  hole  in  a  weight 
renting  on  the  bottom  of  the  case,  which  weight  is  dragged 
round  unl  il  the  spindle  is  upright ;  this  second  arranRcment 
is  more  effective  when  a  li'iiiiil  i>.  Ui-.itcd  in  ttie  drum,  and 
wai-e  artion  is  s4't  up  {The  Centrifugal  Macktnr,  ( A.  hry). 

Similar  rouMdorations  apply  to  the  Stability  of  the  whirling 
bowl  in  a  t rcani-M-pamting  machine, 
( an  » rill'  equation  (,1 ) 

10  N-(A*»*i»-p.CK-(AW-KM.K>Oita»/A, 

So  that  N  is  negative  or  poaitr\-c,  and  the  axis  tends  to  rise  or  fall 
ar<-<irding  as  K  moveti  totne  inside  or  outside  nf  thf  l'\  perhnla  of  free 
motion.  Thus  a  tap  on  the  aid*  tending  to  hurry  the  precession  is 


KlG.  10. 


molasses 
support; 

CtaM' 


equivalent  to  an  impulac  couple  giving  an  increase  to  C'K,  and  will 
make  K  move  to  tiw  interior  of  line  hyperbola  and  cause  the  am  to 
rise;  the  steering  of  a  bicycle  mav  be  explained  in  this  way;  but  Ki 
will  move  to  the  exterior  of  the  hypcfbola,  and  ao  the  axis  will  UU 

in  this  second  more  violent  motion. 

Friction  on  the  point  of  \hv  tnp  may  be  supposed  to  act  like  a  tap 
in  the  direction  op[>>site  to  tliu  [irctession;  and  so  the  axis  of  a  top 
spun  violently  rises  at  first  and  up  to  the  vertical  position,  but  falls 
away  again  as  the  motian  dies  out.  Frictko  considered  as  actins  in 
retarding  the  rotation  may  be  compared  to  an  impulse  couple  tending 
to  reduce  OC,  and  so  make  K  andKi  both  move  to  the  exterior  of  the 
hyperbola,  and  the  axis  falls  in  both  caics.  The  axis  may  rise  or  fall 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  friction.il  couple,  depending  on  the 
sh,i|><'  of  ihe  point ;  an  .inalytical  treatment  of  the  varying  motion  is 
very  intractaolc;  a  memoir  by  E.  G.  Gallop  may  be  consulted  in  the 
rraiu.  Camh,  PhU.  Soc.,  1905. 

The  earth  behaves  in  pnxeseion  like  a  large  spinning  top,  of  which 
the  axis  describes  a  circle  round  the  poU-  of  the  ecliptu:  of  mCM 
angular  radios  9,  about  23)°,  in  a  (K^niKl  of  26,000  years,  so  that 
y<!ii  ^  36000X365:  and  the  mean  couple  producing  prwriwiitm  ia 

(5)  CIUw>«-CR^m33i*/36oooX36s, 
one  I }  millionth  part  of  ICR*,  the  rotation  energy  of  ttwenith. 

$■  If  the  tMepondennce  is  absent,  by  maUnjK  the  CC  oaindde 
with  O,  and  if  Jill  lainaansiUe  compared  with  Cf, 

(I)  N--G'«sin«, 


of  the  rotation  of  the  whiais,  an  incfcue  «l  pw uit  Z  on  the' outer 
track,  and  a  diminution  2  on  the  inur.  gtviiig  n  eoiqde, 

if  a  is  the  gauge, 

(2)  Za  -  GV. 
tending  to  help  the  centrifugal  force  to  upset  the  tnias 
aiHl  if  r  is  the  radius  of  the  curve,  /)  of  the  whii-U,  CflMir 
moment  of  inertia,  and  v  the  vxlocity  of  t  he  train, 

(3)  M=r'r.  <  .■  =  (>'.'.. 

(4)  Z  -  tVjflbi  idynes), 

so  that  Z  is  the  fraction  C/Mot  of  the  centrifugal  force  Mii'/f ,  or  the 
fraction  C/MA  of  its  tranacrcncc  of  weight,  with  A  the  height  of  the 
centre  of  graWty  of  the  carriage  above  the  road.  A  Brcnnan  carriage 
on  a  monorail  would  lean  over  to  the  inside  of  the  curve  at  an  angle  a, 
given  by 

(6)  tMin-G'ii/kMft-GV/fMfa. 

The  gyroscopic  actioa  of  a  dvnatno,  tuifaine,  and  other  rotating 
machinery  on  a  steamer,  paddle  or  m  rc  w,  due  to  its  roUiog  and  pitch* 
ing,  can  be  evaluated  in  a  similar  elcmentuy  auuuwr  (Worthiiigtoii| 
DyiximK.f  nf  R,  i,:!:nn] ,  and  Schttclc'agywwuplcnppMmtiiiaieintmMleii 

to  mitigate  the  nM  illation. 

6.  If  the  axis  OC  in  fig.  4  b inclined  «t  m  Mgie •  to tlw  wticali 

the  f<|uati,>n  (2)  §  4  tjecomes 

( I )  N  =  sin  e  (,VVos  9  -G')i)  -l-gMA  sin  (o  -8). 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  OC  is  parallel  to  the  earth's  OJda, 
and  that  the  frame  is  fixed  in  the  meridian :  then  a  ia  the  oi>-lntitndei 
and  M  is  tbe  angular  vckidty  of  the  earth,  the  iquMe  of  trldeh  nay 
ben^lecledssothat,  putting  N>o,a -4 

(3)  cMA  fin  E-C*  Ma  (»-B)  -0^ 


(3)  *"^'jm^^^rfilRf^'- 

This  i»  the  theory  of  GillH-rt's  barogyroscopc,  descrilied  in  Appdl's 
Mit4tni^  ralionneJU,  ii.  :  it  consists  esaentially  of  a  rapidly 
rotated  fly-wheel,  mountetl  on  knife-edges  bv  an  axis 
perpendicular  to  its  axis  of  rotation  anil  jxiinting  ea..t  and 
west;  spun  with  considerable  anguUr  mnnuiiium  G',  c™""*"- 
and  provided  with  a  hli^;ht  ijrciiuniliT.uni'  M)i.  it  sliould  til;  to  an 
angle  t  with  the  vertical,  and  thus  demonstrate  experimentally  the 
ratation  of  tiw  earth. 

In  Foucault's  gyroscope  ICompUs  rendus,  1852;  Perry,  p.  105) 
the  preponderance  is  made  rero,  and  the  axis  points  to 
the  pole,  when  free  to  move  in  the  meri*lian.  PoocauA's 

Generally,  if  constrained  to  move  in  any  other  plane.  *y">*'^- 
the  iwit  stt-ks  the  (Kwition  nearest  to  the  polar  axis,  like  a  <lipiiing 
needle  with  respect  to  the  magnetic  pole.  (A  gyroslatic  working 
inMMofdwnMfii«McMMpaM.by  SirW.Thosnaon.  Britiib  Associn- 
tton  Report.  Montreal,  1884.  A.  S.  Cheaiin,  9t  Louts  AoMiemy 
of  Science,  January  iqo2.) 

A  spinning  top  n-ith  a  polished  upper  plane  surface  will  provide 
an  artificial  horizon  at  sea,  whrn  the  real  horizon  is  obscured, 
Tlic  lir..t  in-.trimu  —  :  i»f  tlii,  kitui  w  i^  ^lm^trIH■tcd  by 
Serson,  and  is  dc-si-rilKxl  in  the  Gentleman's  MaratiMe,  ^y*** 
vot  ndv.,  1734;  also  by  Scgner  in  his  S^SCMW*  MsertiM 
InrMiMitt  (Hahe,  1755).  The  inventor  was  sent  to  sea  by  the  Ad- 
miralty to  test  hn  instrument,  but  he  was  lost  in  the  wreck  of  the 
"  Victoiy,**  174.4.  Aoopy  of  the  Serson  top.  from  the  royal  collection, 
is  now  in  the  Nfusenm  of  King's  C.>llegc,  I.^indon.  Troughton's 
Nautic.1l  Tr.p  '  iHifji  i,  inti-ndcil  fm  Ihi-  same  purjiOH'. 

The  instrument  is  in  favour  t»ith  French  navigators,  perfected  by 
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Flcuruia  (fig.  j)}  bot  it  mutt  be  no«icf»l  that  the  horizon 

emn  by  the  lop  m  inlebiiecl  to  the  true  horizon  at  t  he  an^lc  E  eivrn 
aqoation  (x)  tbamt  UtA  if «»  i*  (hr  prpn-Miniial  angular  velocity 
aa|mabyu]t|4iWMlT"3r,M,  itHpcHud  in  artonds, 

(4)  «.E.««.Ut-:^'.orE-I^. 

if  E  b  exprCMcd  in  minutes,  takinK  «•  -  }ir/^r>o;  thiW  ,nukillg 
llie  tnie  latitude  K  nauli<al  mll<-^  i<>  ih<-  Niuth  (jI  that  givca  by 

thv  top  (Rft'Uf  muriltmf,  lH(>(i:   CnmpU^  rrndu\,  I>V/)). 

[  Ills  I  . in  Ik'  M-i-u  l,y  rlriiK-riiary  <  <in-.iilcratii)n  >>\  the  thf<iry  ahovi-. 
(or  the  velocity  of  the  v.^  tur  i  K  '  ol  l  be  top  «]u«  tw  the  rotation  ol  the 


■in  K-Ax>«tat,E« 


allowance. 

7.  In  the  ordinary  trratmcnt  of 
the  gmeral  thiury  of  the  KVru- 
iicoiK-,  th<-  moiliiti  Ik 
referriil  tu  two  sets  of 
rcctuni;ular  axos;  the 
one  Ox,  Oy,  Of  fixed 
in  unace,  with  0»  vertically  up- 
ward; and  the  other  OX.  OY, 
(>Z  fixH  in  the  rotating  wheel 
with  OZ  in  the  axis  of  fiijurp 

The  relative  position  the  two 
Mta  <tf  asm  ia  given  bv  meana  of 
Euicr'a  lunymnietrical  aiwla  9, 
turning  of  the  ax<-tt  Ox,  Oy,  Ox 


(5)         ^.OC'cos  lat -f.VU  sin  E-«ii.OC' sin  E. 

Tcoalat 
— BIT-' 

in  which  8»  can  be  rcpl.n  .  !  I  \  .'S,  in  prutlire;  bo  that  thn Flwiriaia 
gyruscuptc  horiioa  iaan  illuiitrdtioii  »!  th<;  influence  ol  llwfQtndon  of 

the  earth  and  of  the  Med  for  its 


toat4lmml» 


Flo.  tl. 
4.  <t,  Mich  that  thtt 

through  the  anglea  (i.)  1>  aboot  Os,  (ii.)  9  alxMit  Oi:.  (iii.)  ^  about 

OZ,  brings  th<-m  into  coincidence  with  OX,  OY,  OZ,  as  Mown  in 
fig.  11,  n  ;  1'  -^  I  ■  inj;  t he  roncaiv  side  of  u  sphericjd  Kiirface. 

Thr  1  ciiii|n  )m-iil  angular  velocities  about  OD,  OE,  OZ  arc 

<i )  4>  sin  *,  i,  ^ +/  co» 

■o  that,  denoting  the  components  about  OX,  OY,  OZ  by  P,  Q,  R, 

(9}  I'-      co»        »!n  »  »in 

Q  -      sin         sin  •  cos  ^, 

I'onnidrr,  for  inntance,  the  motion  (if  a  tly-wlii-<-l  of  prepDndfranrr 
M/i.  and  <><|uatomil  moment  o<  inertia  A,  of  which  the  axin  OC  in 
hi  l.l  in  a  li^hl  ring  ZC'X  at  a  conMant  aiij{le  7  with  OZ,  while  OZ  is 
held  by  another  ring  sZ,  which  constrains  it  to  move  round  the 
VMticnl  Ofl«t  •  onnalant  indination  « it  itli  oonatant  angular  viloclty 
n,  to  that 

(3)  •-(»,  ^-m; 

U\       P»M  Ml  9  sin  ^  Q"(i  «in  e  co»  <fr,  R      +m  cos  9.  _ 
With  CXF  a  quadrant,  the  components  of  angular  velocity  and 
momentum  alH>ut  OK,  ON',  .irr 

(5)  P  cos  -jf-R  sin  7,  U,  ami  A(P  cos  7  —  R  sin  7),  AQ, 
M>  that,  denoting  the  comnonenta  of  angular  tnomontHni 
fly-whed  about  OC,  OX,  OVTOZ  by  K  or  C,  *„  Jb«, 

(6)  ik| ■    A{P eoe 7-R  iinif)  cos  t+K  tin  t. 
M  At-  AO. 

iB)  A(PooaT— RiiaY)iin'v4-KoHir; 

and  the  dynuBical  equation 

(9)  ^*.Q+».P-N. 

with  K  oonatant,  and  witk  mponderance  downward 

ucca  t« 


of  tlie 


(II) 


A^  rfn  T+A^  tdn  Y  rfri*  *  an  «  coa  « 


+  V'       y  "i'l  9  co«  •  cos  ^  — (Km  f  (;MA  *  sin  •  coa^*Ow 
The  potilion  of  relatiw  equilibrium     Kiwii  h\ 

CO.  ♦-0.  and  dn  ♦-'»t/!;'*T  ^"'V-T^i. 
%>Mw  w  A«i*  sin  7  sin  « 

I  valuta  of  |i  tlw  oquation  beGomea 

A'^*  -in  >  -  I  Kfi  +£MA)  sin  9  co~  -n, 

■o  th,it        Jir  Ki''"  -  the  position  of  stable  «iiiililmum,  ami  the  period 


For 


In  the  geiu-rul  case,  denoting  the  |x-riod»  ol  vibration  about 
4>|t,— Iv.and  tboaidclongpaoiiionof  oquUibiiHni  by  a*/(ni,  hi,  or 
■i),  wo  Mali ' 


(14) 

OS) 
(i») 


I  fad 

"••"jra^y' 

sin  t 


gMt+Kr-A^^ooafY-*)!. 


Kp  »in  acootf 


nf-^^\-tlik^+A^  000  (T-Wl. 
••"•intAiain*. 


The  first  integral  of  (11)  gives 

(17)  iA(^]'ainY+JA^'8in7an»9sin»* 

—  Ai<'  ooa  Y  ain  •  CO*  f  sin  «+(Ki<+g%U)  sin  0  ain  ^— H  -O, 
ami  putting  tW  (i*+t#)*a»  this  reduces  to 

(18)  7,'"^^ 

where  Z  is  a  quadratic  in  c',  so  that  s  is  a  Jacobian  elliptic  function 
of  /,  and  we  have 

iq)  tan  (ir+)4)-C(in,  dn,  ncorcn)M<, 

11  inline  as  the  ring  ZC  ixrrforms  complete  nvaludaM, OT OodHatCS 

.lifxi:  .1  ^ii<i-:r.fiK  iK»i:i<in  nf  e<;uilibnunii  or  ooefliatea  about  the 

Mable  position  of  ei|uihbrium  ^= 

Suppose  Ot  is  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis,  and  ^  is  the  diurnal 
rotation,  the  square  of  which  may  be  neglected,  then  if  (Wlben'a 
baroKyroscope  of  16  Ina  tlw  lcflifc<«dgcs  turned  in  azimuth  to  melM 
an  ani^le  s  with  B.  and  W.,  lo  that  OZ  lies  in  the  horizon  at  an 
an^le  l.  0.\..  we  must  put  7-|«,  oon^'oin  •  fin  fii  and  putting 
,^  =  i  ir  -  a + K ,  w  here  i  de  n  ot  <-s  tlw  angle  batiwen  Zs  and  tiw  vertical 

plane       thro;igh  the  zenith  f, 

I20)  sill  6  1  OS  a  =;riiH  a,  sin  6  sin  J  =  »in  a  cis  ,ti: 

!>o  that  cmiation«  (9)  and  (10)  for  relative  equilibrium  reduce  to 

(21)  (MAsinE-KQ-K|iain«ooa«-lUMi«8in<|-E). 
and  will  change  (})  f  6  — ^ 

(»)  *^'*-gMt-t-K»coeo' 

a  multiplication  of  (a)  1 6  by  cc«  ^  (Gilbert,  Comply  mdlU,  iMs). 
Chaining  the  eign  ih  K  or  A  and  E  and  denoting  the  nnrafa»> 

lions/MODnd  of  the  gyroscope  wheel  1>y  F,  then  in  the  preceding 
n< rtatkM,  T  daaating  the  period  of  vibration  as  a  timplc  pendlduni, 
t-,,\  «»_  Koainacoatf  F  zin  a  cos  ^ 

so  that  the  gyroscope  would  reverse  if  it  were  possible  to  make 
F  cos  a>  86400  A^iT'C  (FoppI,  Mxiruh.  Ber.,  I")«4)- 

A  yyrfKMopic  pendulum  is  ina<li-  by  the  aJdition  to  it  of  a  fly- 
wheel, biilanced  and  niounle<J,  ir-  in  i  .ilbcrt's  baroRvroseojx-,  in  a 
ring  movable  about  an  axis  fixed  in  the  pendulum,  in  the  vertical 
plane  of  motion. 

As  the  pendulum  falls  away  to  an  angle  0  with  the  upmud  vertical, 
and  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel  makes  an  angle  ^  with  tile  Vertical  |llane 
of  motion,  the  three  components  of  angular  momcntunaiv 

Ai"K  cos     Aj=A^-|-K  sin  ^,  Ai  =  A4, 
wliiTi'  hi  is  the  component  about  the  axis  o(  the  ring  and  K  of  the 
Ih  -wlR-el  alKiut  its  axis;  and  if  L,  M',  N  denote  tltO COBpOBefltB of 

thr  i.nipie  of  reaction  of  the  ring,  L may  bo IgMmd* whfloN iaatm, 
with  P-e,  U-«,4t— 0,  so  that 

(as)  M'  =  A,  ,    ^ M+K<s,  ^, 

iib)  o-fci-*iO  =  A<i-l<i  coi  ^. 

For  the  mOtUmof  the  (K-ndulum,  including  the  fly- nhtJlJt 

(j;)  MKV-cMH  sin«-M' 

-gMH  ain  •-AV-IC^  coa  4- 

If  9  and  ^  remain  small. 

(j8)  A«-=  K9.  A«- K(i9-ai, 

(jc>)  (y,\K'  +  .\)«+{K>;.\)  (,»-o)-j.MH9=0; 

so  that  the  upriRht  position  will  be  stable  if  K'>jMHA.  or  the 
rotation  energy  of  the  wheel  greater  than  JA/C  times  the  energy 
acquired  by  the  pendulum  in  falling  between  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  position;  and  the  vibration  will  ^nchroniw  with  a  simple 
pendulum  of  length 

Is*)  (MK»+A)/KK»/fA)-MH]. 

This  gyroscopic  pendulum  may  be  supposed  to  represent  a  ship 
among  waves,  or  a  carrlagi'!  on  a  monorail,  and  ao  afforas  an  explana- 
tion of  the  gyroscopic  action  essential  in  the  apparatus  of  bcUidc 
and  Brcnnan. 

8._  Gtreful  scrutiny  shows  that  the  steady  motion  of  a 
top  is  not  steady  absolutely;  it  rc%-eals  a  small  nutation  Otaeni 
superposed,  so  that  a  complete  inveMi{E8tion  requires  mot/on  of 
a  return  to  the  equations  of  unsteady  motion,  and  for  the  iht  lu^. 
small  oscillation  to  consider  them  in  a  penultimate  form. 

In  the  general  motion  of  the  top  the  vector  OH  of  resultant  an^jular 
momentuin  is  no  longer  compelled  to  lie  in  the  vertical  plane  t  OC 
(fig.  4),  but  since  the  axis  Ok  of  the  gravity  couple  is  alwa>K  hori- 
zontal, H  will  (lescriU-  a  curve  in  a  fixed  horizontal  plane  through  C. 
The  Vector  OC'  ol  aiisular  momentum  about  the  .ixis  will  be  constant 
in  length,  but  vary  in  direction;  and  OK  will  be  the  component 
angular  momentum  in  the  vertical  plane  COC,  if  the  plafM-s  through 
C  and  C  perpemliruLir  to  the  hnes  OC  and  OC'  intersect  in  the  Itnc 
KH  ;  and  ii  KH  i«  the  c  iimixjnent  anRuLir  momentum  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  COC  the  resultant  aoRular  momentum  OH  ha*  the 
three  components  CK7',  C'K.  KH,  rvpresentii)  in  FiMrr'i  nHglm  llT 

(t)  KH  -Adfl  <i«,  C'K-A  sin  ed^^'dt.  OC'-C. 

Drawing  KM  wrtiral  and  KN'  parallel  to  fX"',  then 

(2)    KM-Kd^ldt,  KN-CR-Acos«df/ii-(C-A)R-i-A^/^ 
M  that  in  the  epherieni  top,  with  C-A.  KN-AdMttL 
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The  velocity  of  H  is  in  the  direction  KH  ptrpondicular  to  the  plane 
COC,  and  to  gMh  tin  6  or  An"  Mti  S.  s.>  th.it  if  ,\  \yiint  in  the 

axis  OC  at  a  distance  An'  from  O  is  projected  on  the  horuwntal  plane 
through  C  in  the  point  P  on  CK,  the  curve  dcscrilied  by  P«  tnnt^ 
forwarda  through  a  right  angle,  will  be  the  hodoRraph  01  H;  taw  » 


by 


whm  /f**  w  the  vector  CH ;  and  to  the  curve  deacribed  by  P  and 
the  motkm  of  the  axis  of  the  top  is  derived  from  the  curve dMCribed 

tqr  H      a  different  la  lii>n 

AMomng 


Madia 


_  the  velocity  of  H  in  the  direction  CH, 
tf.CR/A-An'  an  0  Hn  KCH=^n*aa9  KH/CH, 


CH»  -  A'n'fE-cosfl). 
■H'  =  A'n'l  K  (US  e\. 
.C'H«  -  A'B'lD-ros  9). 
D»  E»  P*rc  con»tant»,  connected  by 
(9)  F-E+GVaAV-D+G'»/3AW. 


(10)  KH'-OH«-OK», 

(u)  OK'.in»9-CC'»-Ct-aGC'co8  9+G'», 

(12)  A«a«n««(<»/d<)'-2AV(F-cos»)  sin'S-G'+jGC'cosS-G'; 
aad  putting  coa 

(13)  Q!)*-ai^(F-*)  (i-x*)  -  (G^aGG'»+G'')/A» 

-aii«(E-«)  (1-^)  -  (G'  -  Gf)VA* 
-2ii«(I>-«)         -  (G  -  G'»)»/A«, 
—     Z  Mippose. 

Dwootingtheiootsaf  Z=-oby  3t.  >i.  <i,  wetfaaUhavethMilunagcd 

(14)  ii>i>«i>i>f»>-i. 

(15)  W*)'  -M'dre)  (r*). 

(16)  l«-J|(fa/V(2Z). 

■tt  cO^Ilk  inlcginl  of  the  fim  kind,  which  with 

can  be  enxtsaed,  when  normalized  by  the  factor  V  (%-«i}/a>  by  the 
iaVMie  wiptic  function  in  the  form 

(It}  "^=J  „Vl4  (».-•) 

(If)  «.  -  «  -  (I.  -  «.)cn»m«, 

eiBwied  dynaaacally,  the  axi*  of  the  top  keepa  tiow  with  the 
bekt*  of  *  ainple  pendulum  of  length 

(ai)  L=;'Jir,-i,l. 
suspended  from  a  p<>int  at  a  hcit;hf  Ji:,+iii/  above  O,  ■  iBdi  a 
manner  that  a  point  on  the  pedulum  at  a  distance 
(aa)  .J(*-ft)*-«I'     ^  . 

from  the  point  of  suspenwon  mow  ao  •»  to  be  slwayt  at  the  aame 
level  as  the  centre  U  arflirimi  of  ^  ta!P» 
The  polar  oo-«nliiu.te8  of  H  are  dcMtcd  by    »  b  tfct  horinaul 
s  tuwigh  C;  and,  resolving  dw  VvUpcity  of  H  perpendicular  to 

fd^/A  -Aji>ain«coaKCH. 
/4^-Ai>'Mn9.CK 

«■  AjiHG'  -G  cos  fl) 

«>  -•'m'^'-J.."''-Jirr-7gzr 

An  elliotic  intesral,  of  the  third  kind,  with  pole  at  and  fhcn 

(a6)         i^-KCH-tan->KH  CH 

 .A  tin  9d«ldt    .     .  V(?Z) 

vMch  determines  if'. 
OthcnriK.  from  the  fiOMMtty  of  4, 
(27)  CKaln««>OC-OCooa«, 

(38)  A      9dHdt  -  G-G'  cos  9. 

the  sum  of  two  elliptic  inttxials  of  the  third  kiod,  with  pole  at  ■  ■  ^  i ; 
snd  the  rdatkm  in  (as)  (a6)  shows  Cheadditioa  of  these  two  integrals 
into  a  rin^  fan«ral.  with  pcde  at  a»B. 
The  laotion  of  a  sphere,  rdling  and  spinning  in  the  interior  of  a 


plajie  t 

chT 

(as) 
(34) 


anherical  bowl,  or  on'the  top  of  a  sphere]  is  found  to  be  of  the  same 

caatKtat 


u  the  motion  of  the  udo  of  a  tpinniog  top  about  a  fixed 


The  curve  described  by  H  can  be  identified  as  a  Poinsot  herpolhode, 
th.it  i the  curve  traced  out  by  rolling  a  quadric  surface  with  centre 
6xcd  at  O  on  the  horizontal  plane  through  C;  and  Datboux  haa 
shown  also  that  a  defonnable  hyperholoid  made  of  the  geaerating 
lines,  with  O  and  H  at  opposite  ends  of  a  diameter  and  one  generator 
fixed  in  OC,  can  lx>  mov<-J  hi  na  to  describe  the  curve  H ;  the  tangent 
plane  of  the  hyperholoid  at  H  tx-iri({  Dorni^sl  to  the  curve  of  H;  and 
then  the  other  generator  throuRh  O  will  coincide  in  themovemeiit  with 
OC',  the  axis  of  the  top;  thus  the  t^)in^«Jt  horpolhodc  curve  H  is  also 
the  trace  made  by  rolling  a  line  of  curvature  on  an  ellipsoid  confocal 
to  the  hyperholoid  of  one  sheet,  on  the  plane  through  C. 

Kirchhoff's  KineUc  Analogtu  asserts  al«o  that  the  curve  of  H  ia 
the  projection  of  a  tortuous  elastica,  and  that  the  (Spherical  curve  of 
C  is  a  hodocraph  of  the  clastica  described  with  constant  velocity. 

Writing  the  equation  of  the  focal  ellipse  of  the  Darboux  hyper- 
boloid  thranilh  H, enlarged  to  double  scale  so  that  0  iathaeentK» 

(30)  x»/a'+y»//3'+!»/o-l, 

with  a'  +  X,  X  denotinR  thf  squares  of  the  semiaws  "f  a  COn- 

focal  ellipsoid,  and  X  changed  into  «i  and  v  for  a  confocal  hyper- 
boloid  of  onaiiieBt  and  of  two  sheets. 

(31)  X>0>M>-?'>V>-<«*, 

then  in  the  deformation  of  the  hyjwrboloid,  X  and  f  remain  constant 
at  H;    and  utilizmg  the  tiK-orem.s  of  solid  geometry  on  confocal 
quadrics,  the  magnitudes  may  be  chosen  so  that 
(3J)       o»+X+/5'+M  +  K  =  0H»  =  J*'(F-s)  '^+00, 

(33)  .•+M-}*'(j.-»)-p'-P.». 

(34)  0«+^-lt»(s,-i)-p»-p,», 

(35)  M-i**{*.-»)=p'-<>i'. 

Ca6)  pi'<o<p,'<p'<>n', 

(S7)  F»8i+st+r^ 
(3$)  X-2M+v-t»i,  X-v-i', 

.   ,  X        1  f  J   li-v    '  -  s 

X-r      2  ■  X-u  2 

with  s»coa  9,  9  deaodng  the  angle  between  the  (cnenting  Snea 
through  H:  and  with  OC->,OC'  -I',  the  le<«tb*  haabeend 
•o  that  ia  tba  praoeding  equations 

(40)  l/*-CAiA«.i7A-C'/aAst 
G,G',»Aii:  tfaea 


aZ  4(««+M)C<i»+M)tf 

H«-X)  (M-r)  ' 


and  (,  I*,  k 

(41) 

while  from  (S3»39) 

which  verifies  that  KH  is  the  perpendicular  from  O  on  the  tangent 
plane  of  the  hyperholoid  at  H,  and  so  proves  Darboux's  themcro. 

Planes  through  O  perpendicular  to  the  generating  lines  cut  off  a 
con.itant  length  HQ-8,  HQ'-fl',  so  the  line  of  curvature  described 
by  H  in  thi'  d<  fi>rm.i!i<in  of  the  h>'pcrboloid,  the  Intersection  of  the 
fixed  confocal  ellipsoid  X  and  hyperboloid  of  two  sheets  9,  rolls  on  a 
horizontal  pia  no  t  hrough  C  aM  at  the  mmt  tfana  on  a  plaaa  thnugh 

C  perpendicular  to  OC'. 

Produce  the  generating  line  HQ  to  meet  the  principal  planes  of  rlie 
confocal  system  in  V,  T,  P;  these  will  also  be  fixed  p<Hnts  on  the 
generator;  and  putting 

(43)  (HV,  HT,  HP.)/HQ  -  D/(A.  B.  C.l 
then  ' 

(44)  A*^+B/+Ci/«-Dl» 

is  a  quadric  surface  with  the  squares  of  the  scmiaxcs  given  hv 
HV.HQ,  HT.HQ,  HP. HQ,  and  with  HQ  the  normal  line  at  H,  and 
BO  touching  the  honsontal  plane  through  C;  and  the  dinctioa 
cosines  of  ua  I 


(45) 
(46) 


being 

*/HV,  y/HT,  «/HP, 
AV+B«/+Oi;»-D»*», 


the  lino  of  curvature,  called  the  polhofle  curve  by  Poinsot,  heinR  the 
inter*'ctiun  of  tlic  <|uadric:  surface  (44)  with  the  clliii  Jjirl  (4''/' 

There  is  a  second  suriace  associated  with  (44),  which  rollt  on  the 
plane  through  C,  coneaponding  to  the  other  niiaatlag  Una  HQ* 
through  H,  so  that  the  aanallne  of  curvature  nlbnn  two  planes  at  a 
constant  disunce  frocB  O,  S  and  <' :  and  the  motion  of  the  top  is 
made  up  of  the  combination.  This  comptetea  the  statement  of 
Jarobi's  theorem  (Werke,  ii.  480I  that  the  motion  of  a  top  can  be 
resolved  into  two  ni<iv<  iiH-ii[>  ui'  a  In  .i'.y  ;iihIi  t  rm  fi>ri 

Conversely,  starting  with  Poinsot's  polhodc  and  hcrpoihode  given 
in  (44)  (16),  the  normal  plane  is  drawn  at  H,  cutting  the  pimcqial 
axes  of  the  rolling  quadnc  in  X,  Y,  Z;  and  tben 

(47)  .'+ii-«.OX.  flli+i.-y.OY,  M-n.QZ. 
this  determines  the  deformable  hyperboloid  of  wMcn  ooe  generator 
through  H  is  a  normal  to  the  plane  through  C;  and  the  other 
generator  is  inclined  at  an  angled,  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  tha 
top,  while  the  normal  plane  or  the  parallel  plane  through  O  revolves 
with  angular  velocity  dV  di. 
The  curvature  is  useful  to  drawing  a  curve  of  H :  the  diameter  of 
Dkgivaaby 
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The  curvature  Is  tcro  awl  H  paswii  ttirottgh  a  point  of  inflrxion  wiieo 
C  comes  into  the  horizuntal  pLinL-  throiiiih  C;  -l  will  then  h* 
stationary  and  the  curve  vJt^i  ibi-U  tiy  C  will  be  looped. 

In  a  state  U  su>ady  motiao.  s  oscilUte*  bcMWMl  two  finita  ftAMl  «• 
viuchareckwe  togctlicr;  so  putting  si'«»thB  CMfBdantarf  ■  iaZ  tt 


M   OM»+ON',_.  .  .  _OM'+ON' 

(St) 


a<Mi)-  OMTOIS  


MN' 
OKTUN- 

With siaai,«*OkK"|»;  MdtkamiinlMritf lMattperiBOQwt«f 

the  axis  is 

/■  «  m  _n  MN  « 

¥~r   \~i     v(OM  0!«J)2i* 

iMBtiag  tfane  irflh  •  peaduhim  of  length 

lm*\  ,  _      /  _40M.0N. 

The  whef-!  making  R;';x  revolutions  per  spcond, 

^      nvolutiOM/Himiia   V  (OM  ON)  K  A'  OC" 
fiam  (S)  (9)  I3;  ud  theafMidal  aogk  ia 

<«>  *-S5-5-i'-7wSW='^-i-S&- 

and  the  height  of  the  equivalent  conical  pendulam  X  ti  given  tqr 

X    «    »•  OM    KC  ^OL 


(56) 


/  In' 


T)K  KT'  OC' 


a  OR  drawn  at  right  augte^  to  OK  cuts  KC  in  R,  and  RL  i»  drawn 
horiioiiUl  to  cut  the  vertical  CO  in  L;  thui  if  OC'  repreocntu  I  to 
■cale,  then  OL  will  represent  X. 

9.  The  gyroscope  motion  in  fig.  4  comei  to  a  stop  when  the  rim  d 
the  wheel  touches  the  ground :  and  to  realize  the  motion  when  the 
axis  is  inclined  at  a  (greater  .iriKle  with  the  upward  wrticil.  the  stalk 
is  pivoted  in  fi|^.  H  m  a  Inn  si  rrncd  ro  thr  .ixk-  of  .\  liii  >rli'  hub, 
fastcnerl  wrtically  in  a  bracket  bollcU  lu  a  beam.  The  wheel  can 
now  tx-  ^piiii  by  hand,  and  projected  in  any  manner  so  as  to  produce 


a  desired  gyrutvLopic  motion,  undulating,  looped,  or  with  cusps  if  the 
•talk  of  the  wheel  is  dropped  from  rest. 

Aa  the  principal  part  o<  the  motion  takes  place  now  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  lowrat  position,  it  i<i  convenient  to  measure  the  angle 
§  from  the  dr>v.'nw.ir<l  \vi\u  .il,  ,ui<i  to  chance  titt «lgn «f  S tud  G. 
E()uatioa  (l8j  $8  must  be  changed  to 

i,\  «t.«i  Pi-'i  -  f'W(ti-g>)<f« 

(I)  «'-»'^— -).  v(42>  • 

Ct)  Z-(»-F)  (i-t^Gi-aGCa+G^j/iAW 

=  (s-D)  (i-s»)-{<>G'j)VaAV 
=  U-E)  (i-«»>-(G'-Gz)VjAV 
-(*»-«)  (i-ti)  (J-Sl), 

(3)  !>«,>«>£,>   I, D,E>:i, 

(4)  »+%+«,-F»D-G'»/aA«««-E-G»/aAV, 
aid  ejipwMed  by  the  invene  cNiptic  functmi 

(5)  art-^.-^-en-^jg-dn-'^. 

C6)  t-iwirt>rt+;*crt»>ii«.«»-(*r*>/<*-ik). 
Bqnathm  (ag)  and  (39)  i  8  is  changed  to 


r.'-GEdl  Q 
/•%  ,     rcVs-Grfl    .  Ai'4-Gdt  ./-G'-Gdl 

w     '^-J-T^-s-U  w  x"UTF^x• 


while  1^  and  tl  change  plaoca  in  (36), 


The  Jacobian  elliptic  parameter  of  the  third  dQptIc  tntegimt  in  (7) 
can  be  given  by  v,  whrn- 

wbare  /  b  a  nil  fnetkm. 
(.0)  {,,/,K-/^J{^i^/.. 

Jlii£.=cn-\|^-dn-\^- 

with  respect  to  tfu-  i  i>rni>dulut«'. 
Th«a,  with  j  -  E,  and 

(It)  iZn— |(C'  -GE)/Aii|*«  .    .  ^  ^ 

if  n  dvMee  the  anwdai  aivte  of     and  T  4to  tfana  fli  n  iingle  bent 

«( tlw  aide,  up  or  down. 


-E 


QL/OA-«ii/K% 
QV.  QT.  QP-OA(ia,  «c  vS^Ki 

niT-K,  flMte-  V(M}/i-OAAk, 
GT_  G  .  *  K-lHJic 


-iiZ-l-Kiq/K'. 

in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  titt  complete  dKptictniegiBl  of  tihe 

third  kind. 

Interpreted  eeomftrii-.tlh'  on  \\xc  dcform.thlr  hvperboloia,  flnttt-neij 
in  the  plane  of  the  focal  ellipse,  if  UQ  is  the  uerpendkular  from  the 
centie  on  the  tangent  HP,  AOQ*ara/K',  and  the  ccGcncric  angle  of 
P.  meaaured  fifom  the  Bumr  axis,  is  am(i-/)K',  the  eeecatrfmy  «f 
the  focal  dHpee  bdiig  the  comodulus 

A  point  L  ii  taken  in  QP  such  that 

(U) 

and  wit 
(•6) 
(17) 

(18) 

By  choosing  for/a  ainmle  tational  fiactiaH*  audi  aa  1, 1. 1«  |, 
.  .  .  an  algebraicarcBae  of  motion  can  be  comtracted  Qtmmu  il 

MatlsfmaUct,  1904). 

I  hu^  with  G'-GE=o,  we  have  E<-S|  or  st,  neW  %t  /"O  Or  I; 
and  PisatAorBontbe  focai  etiipae;  and  then 

<«)  *+#f-t«»-^3^. 

(»)  «n  e  exp  W+^0«-»Vt(-Sf-».)(e-«i)I+Vl(«r«) 

I,  !=.  — '  ~',    ..1-3  fa— _csCs>—   or 

(aa)  sin  9  exp(^+p<)i  -iV ((-si-«i)(s-s>)l+ v  l(3r-i)(e-ii)|, 
-  _  G  G' 

»«+»»'  "V    a      aSS   n  aAm,' 
Thus  &i=n  in  (22]  makes  G'=o;  so  that  if  the  stalk  is  held  out 
horizontally  and  projected  with  angular  velocity  a^  about  the  vertical 
axis  OC  without  giving  any  spin  to  the  wheel,  toe  resulting  motion 
of  the  stalk  is  like  that  of  a  spherical  pendulum,  and  given  by 

(as)  eul*««p»+#0<-<^(y«««)+-y|(«n'*-2gcos«). 

=  i8in  «V (sec  «co«9)+V((«ec  a  +cos9)(co«a-co«*>I, 

if  t)i<-  axis  falls  in  the  lowest  position  to  an  an^le  a  with  the  <iown- 
ward  M-rtical. 

With  Zi»o  in  (ai)  and  s«  =  -  c<i<;  ei,  an'l  changing  to  the  upward 
vertical  measurement,  the  motion  i.s  Riven  by 

(34)  s>n9e*'  --*'»' V  ■■"<31V(l  co-i  ffco'i  9)  -f  I'v  (co?  0  cosS -ros'ff;), 
ami  the  .ixis  ri.^^cs  from  the  horiiantal  positlun  to  a  scries  of  ru*ps; 
and  the  ruciii  pcci.»^ii>aal  nsuoon  is  the  same  as  in  steady  motion 
with  the  same  rotation  and  (he  axis  horiconial. 

The  special  case  of /=  i  may  be  staled  hetai  It  fe  found  that 

(as)  <e,p(.-p«).-^il±2^  -H  /"^j'^ 
(a6) 
(a?) 


p'-o'(.-*'). 
iXVn  •eap(*-<>#)«  -  (L  - 1  +»  -»)  ^iLJUMj) 

L  =  Kt~«)  +  X/.,'i», 


i4-«)f«-») 
a  ' 


(2R) 

so  that  p  =0  anil  the  motifni  is  made  algebraical  by  taking  L  — 
Tiic  siereo'^'opic  diagram  of  fig.  la  drawn  by  T,  I.  Dewar  showi 

these  curxxK  f<jr  s  =  { ! ,  f ,  and  )  (cusps). 

10.  So  far  tlic  niuiion  of  the  axis  OC  of  the  top  has  alone  been 

oon^deted :  for  the  speciication  of  any  point  of  tne  body,  Euler^s 

third  *  ■ 

ment 


angle  ^  mu»t  be  intrwnioed,  rcpresentinEthe  angular  displace* 
of  the  wheel  with  n-KiMt  t  to  the  stalk.  Thiaia  given  by 


(» 


r,  G_ " 


It  will  simplify  the  formulas  by  cancelling  a  secular  term  if  we 
make  C-A,>nd  the  top  ia  then  allied  «jfibnEafM:  OH  ' 


the  aids  of  inetaataneooa  angular  velocity,  as  wen  as  of  reniltant 

angular  momentum. 

When  this  secular  term  is  rcMoiwd  in  the  general  case,  the  axis 
01  of  angular  velocity  is  obtained  by  producing  Q'H  to  I,  making 

HI    .\-C   HI  A-C 
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\  OC',  CTC,  KH.  HI  give  a  re- 
(Oltaot  vector  01,  rcpmenting  the  angular  vctocity  w,  such  that 

(4J  oi7cri  -«/R. 

The  point  I  Is  then  fixed  on  the  generating  line  Q'H  o(  the  dc- 
formablc  hypcrboloid,  and  the  other  generator  through  I  will  cut 
the  filed  geoesator  OC  ol  the  op^wsite  tyctem  ia  a  fixed  point  0', 


Fig.  12. 


•ucb  that  lO'  is  of  constant  length,  and  may  be  joined  up  by  a  linlt, 
which  constrains  I  to  move  oa  a  IfllMn. 
Jn  the  spherical  top  then, 

depending  on  the  two  cllipik-  Integrab  of  the  third  Und,  with  note 
at  s=vt;  and  measuring  0  from  the  domtwaid  vertical,  tncir 
cU^ltic  puameters  are  :~ 

•  "  J.  vuZ5 — 
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paremetcr  corresponding  to 


(10) 

Til) 


y  point  fixed 
TkeorU  des 


Then  H  f'-K+(i-/')K'i  is  the 
t=D,  we  find 

/=/.-/!. 

r  —  Vi+pi,    p  —Pi  —  !>}. 
The  most  *5^mmetrical  irratmcnt  of  tin'  niotion  of  anyj 
in  the  top  will  be  found  in  Klein  and  Sammcrfcld, 
Krtitels,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  detaiU;  four  new 
function*,  a,  fi,  y,  i.  are  introduced,  defined  in  terms  of  Eulcr'* 
aaelcs.  9.     ^  by 

i»)  co«*«cxpi( 
M)  ^  =  t  sin  jf  ixp  J(-«+^)i, 

14)  T^»-.in  |e  ex;i  j(    4^— «!')», 

15)  i"  cos  cxp 

Nest  KWn  ttim  tm  functions  or  co-ordinatea  k  aad  A,  dafioed  Iqr 

(16)  x-5+J5  =  J±l, 

and  A  the  same  function  of  X,  Y,  ?.,  so  that  X.,  A  play  the  irart  of 
stcreograpbic  representations  of  the  same  point  (x,  y,  t)  or  [X,  \ .  '/.) 
on  a  sphere  of  radius  r,  with  respect  to  poles  in  which  the  sphere 
i!.  intersected  by  Oi  and  OZ. 

Thcfiet  new  fumtiWM  are  rfiown  to  Im  oomicclad  fay  the  biliiHBr 
reUtion 

('7^  •'-^>  =  «' 

in  acrordaoee  npith  the 
ordinate*— 


where 
(18) 


n 

% 

«» 

■r* 

r 

i-  x-!-yi,  ^">— x+yt,  f»— «, 
3=X+Y«.  H  =  -X+Y«,  Z=-Z: 
and  thus  the  motion  in  space  of  any  point  fixed  in  the  body  defined 
by  A  is  determined  completely  by  means  of  a,  fi,  y,  t;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  symmetrical  top  these  functions  are  elliptic  tranacendanta, 
to  which  Kfeia  hu  givi-n  tHp  namp  of  mulliptiattite  MftKjtmetiutu; 
and 

(19)  u6  -cos*  i#.  0y  -  -sin'  \t. 
t^—fiyi.at+fiy  CO*  9, 

V(-4«^)-sin»: 
while,  for  the  motion  of  a  point  on  the  axis,  putting  A  =  0,  or  » , 

(20)  X-'filt'^  i  tan  \6ci->,  or  X  =  a/>  =  —  i  cot  jfft*', 
and 

(a  l)  =    sin  »t*i,  ay  =  i«  sin  M", 

giving  orthofant  projections  on  the  plincs  GKU«  CHR;  and 

(»)  ^"ff"-"]^' 
the  vectorial  ecjttetlott  III  the  ptane  GKH  of  the  hcfpolhede  of  H 

for  a  spherical  top. 

When  /i  and  />  in  i'i)  iiri'  mtiunal  fractions,  these  multiplicative 
elliptic  functions  can  be  replaced  by  alRobratral  functions,  qualified 
liv  f^ictor^  wllich  arf  ovixmcntiiil  fiuii  ti'in-i  <jf  tlii'  time  t\  a  f<Tii» 
qI  qua&i-algcbriitcal  casics  oi  motion  can  thus  Uc-  constructed,  which 
become  purely  a^braical  when  the  exponential  factors  are  can- 
celled by  a  suitable  arraneemcnt  of  the  constants. 

Thus,  for  exanplet  with /-o,  f.i, m  in  (jia)  |e, 
where  P  and  ate  at  A  and  B  «a  the  focaldiipMk  we  have  for  tiie 
spherical  top 

(23)  (l-i-COi.  e)  exp  f^  +  i^'-gOt 

=  V(8ec0  — COS#)  V  (C(i?'(3— cos9}-f  i(  V  srx-       V  C05/S)  y  cosS, 

(24)  (l-C09e)cxp(*-(^^-9'/)i 

-  V  (wc^— coft  »)V  (cos  iS— co»«)  +»(V  »cc  /J — V  CO*  COS*, 

(»5)   i?.  v'=''V(3  3)*»iV(2Co«^); 
and  thence  a,  ^,  -j-,  i  can  be  inferred. 

The  physical  constants  of  a  given  symmetrical  top  have  becfl 
denoted  in  {  I  by  M,  k,  A.  C,  and  f ,  n,  T ;  to  specify  a  givco  Mate  of 
general  motion  ««  have  G.  G'  or  CR,  D,  E,  or  F,  which  mav  be 
called  the  dynaadcal  eonitaats;  or  «.  v,  w,  ri,  ^  or/,  f.  ihi 
analytical  constants;  or  the  ifcomrtrii  ;\1  curvMants,  such  as  a,  fi, 
4,  i',koi  A  given  articulated  hype rl;<ilLjii! 

Theri*  tnus  a  triply  infinite  »cruf»  o£  a  state  oi  motion;  the 
c  hoice  of  i\  tvpii.il  .-.t.ite  can  be  made  geometrically  on  the  hyper- 
buloid,  flattened  in  the  plane  of  the  local  ellipse.  o>  which  k  is  the 
ratio  of  tlw  temiaxcs  a  and  fi,  and  ain(i  —f)  K  is  the  eccentric  angle 
from  the  minor  axis  of  the  point  of  contact  P  of  the  generator  IlQ, 
so  that  two  analytical  constants  arc  settled  thereby;  and  the  point 
H  may  be  taken  arbitrarilv  on  the  tangent  line  PQ,  and  HQ'  is  then 
the  other  tangent  of  the  local  ellipse;  in  which  ra-<«»  ■*!  nnci  flj  are 
the  angles  between  the  taii|.;enis  110,  WQ' .  ami  b<-twe(-i  the  focal 
distance*  HS,  HS',  and  *'  will  be  H5.HS'.  while  Hy.  Hy  are  i,  i'. 
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Ab  H  b  moved  alonij  the  tangent  line  HQ,  «  lerie*  of  ttat^  of 
can  be  determined,  and  drawn  «nth  accuracy. 


II.  Equation  (s)  {  3  with  slight  modilicatiaa  will  serve  with  the 
same  notation  for  the  steady  rolfing  motion  at  a  constant  incIina<ion 
a  to  the  vertical  of  a  body  of  n.'volution,  «uch  as  a  di^k,  ho  ip,  whixl, 
ca.sk,  winc-glaici,  plate,  dish,  bowL  spinning  top,  eyro&tat,  or  bicycle, 
on  a  horizontal  nlanc^  or  a  niinM  of  Rvwiidoii,  aa  a  coin  in  a 
conical  lamp-shaac. 

The  point  O  is  now  the  intersection  of  the  axis  GC'  with  the 
vartJcai  through  the  centre  B  of  the  horizontal  circle  described  by 
the  centra  of  KravitVi  and  thcanafa  the  centre  M  of  th«-  horizontal 
dide  deacrtbed  by  P,  the  point «  contact  (fig.  13).  Colk-ctcd  into 

a  particle  at  G.  the 
5,  body  swiniis  niund 
the  vertical  OB  as 
a  conical  pendu- 
lum, of  hcigiit  AB 
or  GL  equal  to 
g,>'  =  X,  and  OA 
would  bo  the  di- 
rect ion  of  the 
thread,  of  tcnsioii 

The  icacdoB  with 


the  plane  at  P  will 
be  an  equal  parallel 
force;  and  its 
noinent  round  G 
will  provide  the 
couple  which 
causes  the  velocity 
of  die  vector  of 
angular  momen- 
tum appropriate 
to  the  steady 
motion;  and  this 
moment  will  be 
(M.Gm  dyne«m.  or  ergs,  if  the  reaction  at  P  cuts  GB  in  M. 

Ora  w  GRDerpendicnlaf  to  CK  to  laeet  the  hociiantal  AL  In  R,  and 
draw  RQCK  popentolar  to  the  md»  Gft  aad  KC  iietiwiidhiuler 
to  LG. 

The  velocity  n!  t  In  v <-<  lor  GK  of  aagahur  mitmriHiim  ie  n  tinsa 
the  horiaootal  component,  and 

(t)  horiiontaloonponent/Afiiiaa-KC/KC', 
■othat 

(3)  jM.Gm  =  A^i»  Mil  oi  KC .KC'I. 

The  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation  of  the  case  of  a  gyrostat  would  be 
OP;  drawing  Gl  parallel  to  OH,  ami  KK'  p.arallel  to  OG,  making 
tan  K'GC'  =  (A;C)  tan  IGC'i;  then  if  GK  represents  the  resultant 
angular  momentum,  K'K  will  represent  the  part  of  it  due  to  the 
roution  of  tfw  By  wheel  Thus  in  the  fmm  for  the  body  nWiig 
as  a  soUd,  with  uie  lly>whecl  clamped,  the  potiita  m  and  Q  move 
to  the  other  side  of  G.  The  g>Tostat  may  be  supposed  swung  round 
the  vertical  at  the  end  of  a  thre.-»d  FA  fastened  at  .\'  where  P«i 
produced  cats  the  vertical  AB,  and  again  at  the  ixiint  where  if 
crtwse*  the  rixi.s  GO.  The  discussion  of  the  sm.iU  n.-.  ilLit:.!:-.  super- 
posed on  the  state  of  steady  motion  requisite  for  stability  is  given 
tn  the  next  paragraph. 

12.  In  the  theoretical  diticusaioa  of  the  general  motion 
of  a  gyrostat  rolling  on  a  horiiootal  plane  the  safe  and 
shortest  plan  .apparently  is  to  write  dcvwn  the  most  geimal 
equations  of  motion,  and  afterwards  to  introduce  any 
•pocial  condition. 

Drawing  through  G  the  centre  of  gravity  any  three 
rectangular  axes  Gx,  Gy,  Gz,  the  notation  employed  is 
It,  V,  u>,     the  components  of  linear  velocity  of  G; 

the  ctMBpeBcnts  of  angular  velocity  about  the  axes, 
the  components  of  angular  mometitum ; 
the  components  of  angular  velocity  of  the  ro-ordin.ite 
axes; 

the  co-ordinat(;s  of  the  [x>int  of  contact  with  the  hori- 
zontal plane; 
the  components  of  the  reaction  of  the  plane: 
the  direction  ooaiiiea  of  the  downward  verticaL 
The  geometrical  cquatioos.  expieeiini;  that  the  ponit  of  contact  is 
at  rest  on  the  plane,  are 

(I)  U-ry+qz^n, 
(J)  v-p»+rx-o, 
(3)  u  -qx+pymo. 

The  dynamical  equations  are 

J)  dmfdt-tjt+9im-ta+XfM, 

)  SAft-^iw+^—flJ+Y/M, 

>  dmfA-tat+*a  -fy+Z/M. 

dli.Att-«ik*+Mi-yZ-<Y, 

dl«^-Mi4-Mk-aY  -yX. 


mottoa 


t'  ^ 

»!•  «i.  hi, 

X,  y,  ». 

X,  Y.  Z. 
a,9.T, 


In  the  Mccial  case  of  the  g>TOstat  where  the  surface  is  of  rcvraln- 
tion  rouna  Gs.  and  the  bixly  \*  kinetically  symmetrical  about  Gi, 


take  Gy  horizontal  and  Gu  through  the  point  of  contact  so  that 
y=o;    and  denoting  the  angle  between  Gs      '   "  " 
vertical  by  9  (fig.  13) 


and  the  downwaid 


(10)  a«sin9,  /J  —  0,  r-co»9. 

The  cioaipoaems  of  angular  monientuin  are 
(")  *i=Ap,  *i=Ao,  *.-Cf+K, 

where  A,  C  denote  the  moment  01  ineitia  about  Cat,  C*,  aad  K 
the  angular  momentum  of  a  fly-wtteci  fixed  in  the  interior  with  ito 
axis  parallel  to  G*:  K  is  taken  as  constant  during  the  iBflrilini 
The  axle  Gs  Icing  fixed  in  the  b<xly, 
(12)  fi=p,  et  =  g=  -de,'dt,  e,-pcot9. 

With  ymo,  (1),  (2),  (3)  reduce  to 
('3)  «=— js,  vpt-rx,  w^gx; 

and,  denoting  the  radiua  of  curvature  of  the  meridNm  curt*  of  the 
rolling  suriaoe  by  ^. 

(14)  ^-#coo#J--«peoB#,  ^.-^aiBf^-fl^iiBf: 

(hat 

{■5) 


^=^«-J*+/>«p»io#-»-jrpsin», 

The  dynamical  equations  (4)  . . .  (9)  can  now  be  reduced  to 
^=-J^-*%cot»+<«C»-#iinl)+#r»cot»-gilnlt 

^-^«-^-#«(«+icot#-<iiinD+jr»coif, 

(JO)  ^-^gx+^Oi-*cos»)-f-^.»s-prx-jcoe». 

(SI)  -fY-A^-.^AffcotS-H*,. 
(J2)  -sX-iZ=A^+Ap^ot9-/>*i. 
(23) 

EfinlnmiiK  Y  1mI*»  (i»)  and  Cia). 

Eliminating  Y  between  (19)  and  (21) 

i  -#S«(*+»cota-p8in«)-hjr*pcos»-o, 

+pt(x+t  cot  •  — p  sin  9)  —  rrp  n 9  =  I  > 
In  the  spectal  case  of  a  gyrostat  rolling  on  the  sharp  edge  of  a 
dideipnwing  through  G,  z-o.  p~o,  {A)  and  (B)  reduce  to 

(36) 

t    .    .  t  . 

(ay) 


$-H^co.#-^ijgia!-4ifp£, 


CMx*  V 


letleqi   

Legeflibe'e  •onal  hannonic  of  fractional  order    fi«m  by 
(29)  a(M+t)-CM«*/A(Mj^4-C). 
For  a  sharp  point,  x>o,  f  "O*  and  the  praviooa 


00t«< 


of  a  liypet]^metrie  lefint.af  tin 

of  fractional 


tomof 


ob1.iine<l  <>(  a  »(MnilillC  top. 

liniinatioa  oTX  and  Z 


(IS)  (M)  (^). 


(i3)-i(i9-Mio)«o, 


Thi 

$yn)bolically  1 

(30) 
gives 

(C)  (A+a?+#)J-,*f+(A+#yeot#+#ta 

-t-j'pCxcos*— s sin $)—prx(x+z  cot  9)  —gix  cos.8  — s  sin  9'  -o, 
and  this  combined  with  (A)  and  (B)  will  lead  to  an  equation  the 
integral  of  which  is  the  equation  of  energy. 

13.  The  equations  (A)  (B)  f  C)  are  intractable  in  this  geoenl  foran; 
but  the  restricted  case  may  be  considered  when  the  axis  moves  in 
steady  motion  at  a  constant  inclination  a  to  the  vertical;  and  the 
stability  is  secured  if  a  small  nutation  of  the  .ixis  can  be  superposed. 

It  is  convenient  to  (uii  f>=-il\-u\9,  mi  that  Q  is  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  plane  Gzz  about  the  vertical;  (A)  (B)  (C)  ii^'mr^ 
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-Qx(x  sin  9  -  M  CO*  *  -  p  tiaft)  +rsp  cm  9 — o, 

-CJrii;!  hin  ff-rr  fQS  e)-£(x  COS  ^xdBl}*0> 
The  ctcady  mulion  and  nutation  superposed  may  beOVRHedby 
(I)       9~e  +  L,  sin  «-iun  a+L  CW  ••  CO»*i"eH  arL  MB  «■ 

Q-M  +  N.f-R+U. 

where  L,  N.  Q  are  •mM  tenoM,  involving  a  factor  <■*',  to  cxpreM 
the  periodic  nature  of  the  nutatkm;  and  then 'd  a,  e  denote  the 
mean  value  of  x,  a,  at  the  point  of  contact 

M  s— «+L^  ooa  a,  f — e-L^  fin  «, 

M  ar  ain       coa  f  "a  ain  a+r  cos  a+L(a  coa  a-c  nn  a), 

(4)   X  coa  9-t  *in  9  — a  cos  a-c  sin  a-L(a  sin  »+c  cos  a-p). 

SubatitutinK  these  values  in  (C*)  with  dqidl " -^Idfi^n'U^ 
nd  ignoring  produces  of  the  small  terms,  such  as  L',  LN*  •  >  • 

CC**)      ^+«'+'*)  L««-0.+N)  (^'tf'^i  W«  •+L  Cn.  a) 

•f  Oi'+}^N)       +c*-3L^  sin  a)  (sin  a  cos  a+L  coa 

^^t^^K)  [at-Lfi(fi  sin  a-c  nn  a})  (sin*  »+h  uu  ta) 
•Oi-|-N)(R+Q)(a+I^  cos  a)  |a  sin  a+c  coaa+L(BCOf  C^ri«a)l 
-((a  coa  a-c  sin  a.)+lL{a  sin  a-fCCOa  •-p}*<l^ 

b  equivalent  to 


(5) 


the 


CR+K  .      ,  ,/A  ,  j\  • 
» — — sin  a+M*  ^jj  +c*l  na  a  coa  a 


ibf  ar|iBa(a8in  a-K  cos  a)-{(a( 
of  atiMdy  motion :  and 

DL+EQ+FN-Ob 


i»-«iia«)<-flk 


■  OM  A-aiii^  tb*  •  en  • 


(7)  D-(^+o»+*»). 

+>>*     +^)  CO*  *~»iV(a  itn  «-<  ooa  a)  rfnFa 

•fiAK  aia  a«-wR«  CM  «(« lin  a-H  can  4 
-lilUCa  CM     atai  aj-litf  do      CM  «r»), 

B">->t];j  tin  a-^(a  «ia  a+c  co«  a), 

W  P— £^Hi«+^(^+c*)  ain.coa. 

+2/**;  sin'  a-Ro(o  sin  a  +c  cos  a). 
WItli  the  same  approximation  (A*)  and  (B*)  are  equivalent  to 


(^-Hi>i)g«eatoaJ-^«toa+aecosa-p 


ein'  a) 


+Ropcoe  a=o. 

Bin  tt-^-    ^*^+a<i       +c»  ^  coa  a 

+iic  sin  a(a-p  sin  a)-Rfp  cos  a— o. 
The  elimination  of  L,  Q,  N  will  U  ad  to  an  equation  for  the  deter- 
mination of  n'.  and  n'  must  be  [xjsitivi-  for  I  hi  ::;i>t:')a  tube  stable. 

I(  6  is  the  radius  of  the  horizontal  circle  described  by  O  in  steady 
motioa  mua^tliB  eaati*  B,  ^ 

uddte«ln*GL«mia]lxiip«wdofleBKl]iX*cA^,thelHigh 

I  pcndBlmn,  tlie  McMy  raottea  eonditiea  My  be 


(II)  aCK+Kh 


a-c  sin  a) 


+Mtjt*c  sin  b-mKa)  (a  sin  a -ft  cos  a) 
m  (M(M<->(a  ai»  a-K  eoa  •)  -«  CM  ■] 
-rM.  PT, 

LG  produced  cuts  the  plane  in  T. 

Interpreted  dynamically,  the  tafMund  ride  of  tUt  c<ju.itt  Jii 
represents  the  velocity  of  the  vector  of  angular  momentum  about 
C,  so  that  the  r%ht>hand  side  represents  the  moment  of  the  applied 
force  about  G,  in  this  case  the  reaction  of  the  plam-,  which  is  parallel 
to  GA,  and  equal  to  )fM.GA/GL;  and  so  the  angle  AGL  must  be 
less  than  the  angle  of  friction,  or  slipping  will  take  place. 
~'    '   ;  upright,  with  a  =  0,  (i>o,  we  find  FaUkQasO^eed 


(n)  -^^+2M(^4-c')-Rr^-o. 

(13)      {^+c')  ««-/-^-M'  +^Rpc-tU-p), 

C»4)  (ii+^)'--i(£!if5+iu.)'-,{j|-M)(c.,,. 


Thus  lor  •  ttp  apinning  upright  on  a  rounded  poiBti  with  K«0, 
the  stability  tcquirea  that 

(15)  R>a*'VU(t-p)l/(*'+cri. 

where  k,  V  are  the  radii  of  gyration  about  the  axis  Gs,  and  a  po^ 

pendirular  axis  at  a  dUtance  c  from  G ;  this  reduces  to  the  preceding 

caK-  of  }  3  (")  v-  Hlti  p  =0. 

GeoeraUy,  with  a  ••o,  but  a  ^o,  the  cooditton  (A)  and  (B)  hrmtnrs 

(16)  (n+o')?-a*«-Ro<«. 

ao  that,  eliminating  Q/L, 

(.,)  .[(4+')(S+-H']'-(S*')(^+fi»* 

the  cMditlea  iriM  ■  cote  or  putter  ia  roimng  neixly  flat  ea  tte  t«U^ 
RoUiai  alom  In  «  •tnigfat  path,  with  a-|a-,  c-o*  Eaoj 


(tS) 
(19) 


(20) 


00 


N/L-(CR+KWA. 


(A+')'-<^t(S+-)»+5]-.<-^ 

V-iU,  HeUKty 


Thus  «iCh  K-o,  Md 
Ktiuifn 


(^) 


.+0 


+1 


or  the  body  must  have  acquired  velocity  greater  than  attained  by 
rolling  down  a  plane  through  a  vertical  bcizht  \(a-p)KiC. 

On  a  sharp  edge,  with  f>— o,  a  thin  uniform  disk  or  a  thin  ring 
requires 

(aj)  V«/ag>o/6or«/«. 
Thcjyroatat  an  hold  ittdf  upright  c 

when  R>o,  provided 

(J4)  K'/AM-jfa  -p)  is  positive. 


For  the  stability  of  the  monorail  carriage  of  {  5  (6),  ignoring  the 
rotary  inertia  ol  the  wheda  ty  [wttMig  C— 0^  end  n^hehig  K  hy  <y 
the  theocy  above  iPOHld  TCQUoe 


(as) 

For  further  theory  and  esnerinwata  couuk  Routb,  AAmK$A 
Ripd  Dynamics,  chu*.  v.,  ana  Thomson  and  Tait,  Natural  Fftfla- 
soihy,  I  345;  also  Bourlet,  Troili  des  bicycles  (analysed  in  Appell, 
iiitanique  rationndU,  it.  397,  and  Car^  alfu,  Journal  it  VtcoU  poiy- 
technique,  1900);  Whipple,  Quarlerty  JoumoJ  r>f  Maiktmalici,  vol« 
xjtx.,  for  mathematical  tnojtii  1  <if  tb<-  tiiryi  \f,  and  other  boditik 

14.  Lord  Kelvin  has  studied  theoretically  and  experi- 
imiTil|r  the  vflxatwa  of  a  chain  of  stretched  gyrostats 
IProeTLmiom  Jkbd.  5k..  1875:  J.  Perry.  SpiHntng  Tops. 
for  a  diagram).  Suppose  each  (gyrostat  to  be  equivalent  aynaodcally 
to  a  fly-wheel  of  axial  length  2a,  and  that  each  connectiiwBnk  i*  • 
light  cord  or  steel  wire  of  length  3l,  stretched  to  a  tensionT . 

l>enote  by  X,  y  the  components  of  the  slight  displacement  from  die 
central  straight  line  of  the  centre  of  a  fly-wheel ;  and  let  p,  f,  I  denote 
the  dinction  cosines  of  the  axis  of  a  fly-whcd,  and  r,  s,  I  the  direethm 
co^ne*  of  a  link,  distinguishing  the  different  bodies  by  a  suffix. 

Then  with  the  pnvioua  notation  and  to  the  oidMof 
required, 

to  be  employed  in  the  dynamical  equations 

(3)  «»*>  +*•*•  -  L, . . . 

in  whlrh  tfiA,  and  ffiAi  can  he  OfllitfeBd* 

For  the  *th  fly-wheel 

(4)  -Ad»-f-K>-Ta(9t  -J»)+To(^ii„). 

(5)  fiPi+K4t—'V'i{pk-rk)-'\'a(pt-T^i); 
and  for  the  motioo  of  translation 


(6) 
while  the 

Putting 


M«»-T(fWi-ri).  M3»»-T(rk.,-'»); 
idetUMis  are 

3^>t-»a-<&iwf  gi>  I  »fiiNi- 


zu.  35  a 
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these  thnepaunol  equations  may  befe|)iMedby  tliCtiuae«|itatioa» 
(lo)  Alh-KAti+3TaSi~T«('M-t-«*>»0, 

For  a  vibration  of  fircular  polariotion  amume  a  solution 
(ij)  tt'i,  »»,     =  i.l-.  1'.  L')  •'"I'  (n/4-ic)i, 

so  that  c/f)  is  the  time-lag  bctwiwn  the  vibration  o<  one  rty>whecl 

aadtbenesti  ami  the  «ave  vehm^  » 

(14)  U-2(«-N)«/e. 

Then 

(15)  P(-A(i«+K»+jTa)-gra.y+i)-o,  .S 

(l6>                     -LM««-<lT(r--i)=o,  * 
(17)                Lty-  I  I  Vaie-'  f  It  jy^«o, 
Iradiog,  OB  eltffliaatioii  of  L,  F,  y.  lu 
/.n                toTg-f  Kn-An')  (x-MnHiry-Mll^ 
<ilO       owe*^E  aTa+Kn-An'+MnoP  ' 


With  K-o,  A-o.  this  rodi 
vDmitiiu  d  a  nruig  of  botda. 


{») 
fit) 

(»3) 


the  mas  per  luit  loa0h  of  the 

chain, 

thcgynv'i.ii i(     u lamonotBn 

per  unit  kMigth, 
the  transverse  moment  ot  iatftia 

per  unit  ki^fth. 


equation  (19)  can  be  written 
^4  Ilia  6»-H)«»AJl' 


(as)  ji 


T  T 


In  J 


T  .T-K«n-«»')  (i+t/a)+«.'tW»-N!f 
■7  T+(«»-»««)//o 
nua  tlbfdn  cf  meh  lytMtatic  liRkib  vitli  a  aadl 


18- 


00 


 iV  ), 

lilcie  dfcukr  psIariatiaB. 


(»7) 


*ign  of  a  must  be  ciian^  to  obtain  the  oooditian  at  the  fewett 
point,  as  in  the  gyroscopic  horizon  of  Flcuriiua. 

For  a  ^vrudat  •spinning  uptight  on  the  aammik.  oC  «  apiim  of 
radius  b,  tKc  siv;ni  oi  a  an<l  b  must  be  changed  Ib  (j^  or  die  tile 
sign  o(  g,  which  amounts  to  the  MflMthiagr 
DenoiinK      nMnp')ii«ntH  of  hqiiwlal  dhjIiceiMat af  the fcfat 


of  the  fly-wheel  by  |,  then 

( 10)  Ir «r*ih  ftr-l-Hn'-x  (fumit^, 

(11)  v-dlH-)^ 
If  the  point  i*  forced  to  take  tbeaoticn     «.  A  by  < 

of  force  X,  Y,  Z,  the  equations  of  motkM  T 
(n>  -A9+Kfi=  Yot-Zm^ 

(13)  A>+1CJ-     -  X<f«-^, 

(14)  Mft-X  4-Yi.  Mc?-Jry-Z; 
90  that 

(«S) 

or 

(.6) 

Thu-i  if 

motion  given  S)y  X  —  R  Oip  nil,  { • 
is  given  by      P  exp  nil,  where 

(17}  P|-<A-l-Ma>)«'-»-Kii-|-£Mai-RMiM>Mi; 
awl  io  the  cfteetnay  be  iwwiiriplipil  ea  the  Fkuieia  1 

hioraon  of  the  moticn  of  the  diipi 

Suppose  the  motion  X  la  due  to  the  suspensioa  of  the  gyrostat  from 
a  point  on  the  axii)  of  a  second  gyrostat  suspended  from  a  fixed  point. 

(3istinguislitnK  Ihc  swrmd  eiy''"*t«*  ''V  •>  suffix,  tlien  X»6a(,  if  > 
denotes  the  distance  l)ctwLrn  the  [xiints  of  suspension  of  the  two 
iryTO<!$3t«:  ami  the  motion  ot  the  second  gyroctat  influensed  by  the 

reaction  of  the  first,  is  given  by 

(Ai-fM,fci'>iJi-K,6n 


-Aj-f-l9  = 

.Mft-X  4-Yi. 

AS'K*! -|-£Ma2S  +  Mou""  MaOf, 

(A  4- Ma')i5-Kij(' +s  M<iO + Mux  =  M  oaf 
■  [»  I'l-  of  the  ^yri.«5«at  is  made  to  t.ike  the  pfvii.-i 
'      >Oi  the  forced  vibration  of  the  a»ii 


(18) 

-.1  tH-r 

(JO) 


-^(M,>,+Mft)»^^+YO. 

the  small  viSration, 


-  -«(MA-»-Mi)Ofc-MM<»«+i)! 


^  I  -(A,4-M,*,')«i'-hK4(t-fj(M.»i+M»)  j  -MnW+Ki. 


lor  the  vUxation  o(  hdieal 
Chaagiaf  tiw  ligB  of  »  Ibe  drndw 

direction 

(,  }     T  (.« +  .iii»)i  d  \  ■ 

In  this  way  a  mechanical  model  is  obtained  of  the  action  o{  a  mag- 
net'ircd  mHium  on  poUri/t^i  liRht,  «  rt[jrc«ntinK  the  e<|uiva)ent  of 
the  !iiaK"<^''i'  fie'd.  while  a  may  l->e  ignored  as  inwusible  (1.  Larmor, 
Pt<K.  Lund.  Math.  Soc.,  1890;  Aelker  ar^  Matter,  Appenriix  E^. 

We  notice  that  U'  in  (26)  can  be  positive,  and  the  gyrostatic 
chain  stable,  even  when  T  is  negative,  and  the  chain  is  supporting 
a  thnit,  pmwUed  t»  is  laiye  «na«i|^,  and  the  thniat  dm  not 

while      in  (27)  will  not  be  positive  and  the  stiaigbt  chain  will  be 
unsuble  uabM  the  tension  exceeds 
(29)  («t+««^)  (I +'/<»)• 

15.  CymUt  vuptitied  hy  a  Thread. — In  the  distnisaion  of  the 
smaU  vibratian  nia  sinuk'  gyriMtat  fly-wheel  about  the  vertical 
pMition  wfaca  imnended  by  a  aingle  tbiead  of  lenftb  el the 
wflbc  ft  caa  be  omined  b  the  iR«cedin(  cqnatioot  oTf  14.  aid  we 

can  write 

(1)  Al*-Ki«+T«»-To,.  -0. 

^2)  Mft-t-T,-o.  witli  1  =kM, 

•J  (3)  -  o. 

'    Assuming  a  periodic  solution  of  these  equatioos 

(4)  w,  Sf.  ,  =  (L,  P,  Q)ei(pMli, 
and  elimiaatit^  L.  P.  Q,  we  obuin 

(5)  (-Aw'-l-Ka-t-jsMa)  (g-n'&)-|M»«o'=o. 

and  the  frequency  of  a  vibration  in  rfniiHc  1jeat?i  pi^r  second  is 
n  2r.  where  »  is  a  root  of  this  quartic  iMuation 

For  upright  spinning  on  a  imiooth  horuMutai  plane,  take  fr^co  and 
tbange  the  lisn  of  a,  then 

(6)  An'-Kn+gMo"0. 
ae  that  tbe  stability  nquircs 

(7)  K«>4sAMa. 

Here  A  iScnotc*  the  moment  of  inertia  about  a  iiian>Ptral  axis 
through  the  centrt  of  gravity;  when  the  point  of  the  tiy-wheel  ia 
hdd  in  a  small  smooth  cup,  /<  =  o,  .md  the  conditioa  becesMa 

(S>  (A-f-Ma')»'-K«-J-«,\la-o, 
n(|ttuin(  for  stabHi^i  as  before  in  \  3, 

(9)  K<>4cCA-i-Ms^)Ma.. 

For  upriKht  «pitMili|  biMe  •  a|iheflcai  surface  of  niBiis  t.  Che 


R|-(A,-|-\f,»,<+MI^-|-K:.»-t«(MA-t-M»)hPMiiM»-a 
Eliminating  the  ratio  of  P  to  R,  we  elitaiii 
(21)  |-(A-l-Ma«)ii«-|-Kw-l-cM<il 

XI  iA. + N/.»i»-hM4»>#+k,»+f (M,*i+iitt)i-imiw-* 

a  quartic  for  n.  giving  tlie  frequency  mftw  dl  a  fuDdameatal  vibcatioo. 

Change  the  saon  of  g  for  the  oue  of  the  awostataspmaing  upright, 
one  on  the  top  oi  th»  other,  and  la  realise  the  lytoilat  oa  the  top  of  a 

gyroetat  described  hf  Maxwell. 

In  the  gyrostatic  diabi  «t  1 14,  tbe  tension  T  may  change  to  a 
timite<l  pressure,  and      oay  am  be  poiidveit  and  the  — 
stable ;  aniJ  so  a  motion  is  rseKsed  of  a  Bundnr  of  1  * 

superposed  in  a  column. 

16.  The  Flexure  Joini.^ln  l.ord  Kelvin's  experiment  the  gyrostats 
are  joined  up  by  equal  light  rods  and  siiort  ien^tlis  of  elastic  wire 
with  rigid  attai  hment  to  the  rod  and  case  of  a  gyrostat,  s<j  as  to  kit-p 
the  system  siill,  and  fr«e  from  entanglemeat  ^ad  tmiatuig  due  to 
piv(jt  iriitiiin  of  the  fly-wheels. 

When  this  gyrostatic  chain  is  made  to  revolve  with  aogular 
velocity  a  ia  rnttive  equilibrium  as  a  plane  polygon  passiiut  thm^ 
Os  the  ana  of  rotation,  each  gyrostatic  ca-«  moves  as  If  its  sS* 
prodiiced  was  attached  to  Os  by  a  flexun-  joint.  The  instnntanMus 
axis  of  resultant  angular  velocity  bisects  the  angle  if  the  axil 

of  the  case  makes  an  angle  9  with  Or,  and.  the  components  of 
angular  velocity  being  n  about  O:,  and  -n  alKnit  the  axis,  the  re- 
sultant angular  velocity  i»  i»  ros  J(r  -9j  --in  sin  iC:  and  the  Com- 
ponents olthis  angular  velocity  arc 
(I)  -a«  sin  49  sin  W  »  -nU-cos  9),  along  the  axis,  and 
(a)  -Msmtooaato--»syi«.  Mtpendjinilar  to  the  aidaoCthe 
The  Oemne  joint  behaves  nhe  a  pair  of  equal  bevel 


aoiSPL»l 


ThecoiRponent  angidar  auMMOtom  fat  tibe  dbeerioB  Ox  is  thciefcic 

L-i  tAk  ain  «  cos  «  -  CtKiHioa    ab  *-|-K  an  «, 
b  theKfoce  the  ootiple  acting  on  the  fyiwtat. 

If  a  deaotea  the  aat^  aibkb  a  eoNMCting  link  oHlm 
T  denottt  ^  ecniaBt  OQinpiiBent  of  the  taoanii  af  a  bNk  panlal  ta 

Oz,  tbe  coiifile  acting  is 

(4)  Ta  coa  «s(tan  s*M-i-t*"  ••V'T'e  sm  h, 
vhuA  iato  faeoqoatad  to  Ut,  so  that 

(5)  -lkMin^ei»trCti{t-<o»»i.)da3i+KHtim»i 
-Ta  ooa ii(tan  at+t-l-tatt  as)  -l-aTa  sin  «k«4k  ' 

Inaddl^ 

(6)  Mtt*xt-i-T(tanas»r4u«t>>0i, 

with  the  geometrical  relation 

(7)  i*.L  vi -a(sin  sin  **)-2i  sin  ftk+i— O. 

Ulicn  the  polvgon  is  nearly  coiockkat  with  Os,  these  equatioos 
can  be  lepiaoed  by 
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(8)  (-A»i«  +  K»i4-JTa)«.-Ta(a»^.,  +  «»)-0, 

(9)  Mn'n+ r(a4,i  — <u) -o. 

(10)  «M-*»-o(»»t»+*»}-atet-o, 
and  the  rest  ct  the  nlution  proceeds  as  before  in  1 14, 

(11)  *»,»..       (L.  P.  Q)  exp  cki. 

A  half  w»vt  laasth  of  the  curve  of  gyroatats  it  covered  when 
^mw,  M  that  *fe  is  the  number  of  gjTustats  !n  a  half  wave,  which  is 
thowra  of  wave  length  2w(a+l)/c. 

A  plane  polarized  wave  i*  given  when  exp  eki  is  replaced  by 
exp  (nt+ck)i.  and  a  dfcuurtjr  pohriaad  whea m,m,rtl  1 14 
replace  this  x,  8,  a. 

Gynttopic  Pendulum. — ^The  elastic  fiexure  Joint  is  ttieful  for 
•uppofttng  a  rod.  carrying  a  fly-wheel,  like  a  gyrtMCOpic  peodnlum. 

KxprrR^d  by  Eulcr  s  angle*.  9.  ^,  ^i,  the  kinetic  rnergy  i« 

ill}   r  - \M.«' t  an'#^)  +  5C'(I  -cos*)»/'  +  lC(*+V'  <-x.»0)», 
where  A  refers  10  rod  and  gyroscope  about  the  transverse  axis  at  the 
point  of  support.  C  referatoradibovtitaiiiiaof  lavth,aa(iCi«te« 
to  the  revolving  fly-wbecl. 

The  elimination  of  it  between  the  equation  of  conservation  of 
angular  momentum  about  the  vertical,  viz. 

(13)  A  sin'(>^-C'(l  —cos 9)  cos^sf+C(4l+V't'i>  9)  coi  9  =  C,  ;t  c-<in- 
Btant,  and  the  ei'jii.itiiin  of  cricrjiy.  viz. 

(14)  T— iMAcos«  =  H,  a  constant,  with  0  meaiiured  from  the 
downward  vertical,  and 

(15)  ^+;^cos9»R,  a  constant,  will  lead  to  an  e<]uation  for 
d9idl.  or  dzidt,  in  terms  of  cos  6  or  z,  the  integral  of  which  M  of  hyper- 
elliptic  character,  except  when  A  =C'. 

In  the  suspension  of  fig.  8.  the  motion  F^ivrn  hv  ^ ia aUDpraccd in 
the  stalk,  and  for  the  fly-wheel  ^  giv.  s  thi  r  u  h  1 1  i  n  g  aWflir  xlocity 
of  the  wheel  on  the  stalk;  the  equations  arc  now 

(16)  T - 1 A(^  +  sin'  9^)  +  JC  cos»      +  iC R'  =  H-|>cU* 

(17)  A  sinV^-t-C  co»«*^-f  CR  cos  fl-G. 

and  the  motion  isi  again  of  hypcrclliptic  character,  except  when 
A — C,  or  C' = o.  To  realize  a  motion  given  completely  by  the  elliptic 
function,  the  suspension  of  the  ttalk  must  be  OMe  bjr  •  Hncotb  ball 
and  iocket.  or  else  a  Hooke  univerMl  jotnt. 

Piaaliy,  then  is  the  case  of  the  fCMfal  aiotion  of  a  top  with  a 
9hericai  nMiadad  point  on  a  sanooui  pjane,  in  which  the  centre  of 
gravity  may  be  supposed  to  rise  and  faD  in  a  vertical  line.  Here 

(18)  T-)(A+MA>sin<«)^+iA8in'»i^+}CR>-H-tliU«0B«. 
with  0  measured  from  tbe  upward  vertical,  and 

(19)  Ari#i#-l-CRcos»-C, 

where  A  now  itlcfs  to  a  transwm  axis  tbroogh  the  oentie  of  gravity. 
The  sSniMidM  of  fiends  to  M  eqnntioafbr  St  a  ooaf;flf  the  fonn 


si.  s<>/>at>s>ai>  -/>s»: 
ial 


with  the 

(ai) 
aodMiktbe 

AtmiORiTiBS. — In  addition  to  tbe  references  in  the  text  the  follow- 
ing will  be  found  useful: — Ati.  NoHus,  vol.  i.;  Comples  rrndus, 
Sept.  1853:  Paper  by  Professor  Magnus  traAtlated  in  Taylor's 
Fcretin  Scitnlific  Mrmoirt.  n.s.,  pt.  3,  p.  310;  Aji.  NotUes,  xiii. 
31 1  -248 :  Theory  of  J-'oucault' s  Gyroscope  Experiments,  by  the 
Rev.  Haden  Powell,  F.R.S. :  Asl.  Notices,  vol.  xv. ;  articles  by 
Major  J.  G.  Barnard  in  SiUiman'i  Journ^,  3nd  ser.,  vols.  xxiv. 
and  XXV.;  £.  Hunt  on  "  Rotatory  'i\«llim,"^PToc.  Phil.  Soc.  Glastcm, 
vol.  iv. ;  J.  Clerk  Maxwell,  "  On  a  Dynamical  Top,"  Trans.  R.Ti.E. 
vol.  xxi. ;  FhU.  Mat^  4th  ser.  vols.  7,  t.i,  ia;  Proc.  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  vol.  viii. ;  Sir  William  Th onivin  on  Gyrostat,'  Nature, 
XV.  297;  G.  T.  Walker,  "The  .Motion  of  a  Celt,"  Quae.  Jour, 
Math.,  l8^;  G.  T.  Walker,  Math.  Ency.  iv.  1,  xi.  1 ;  Gallop,  Proc. 
Comb.  Phil.  Soc.  xii.  8a.  pt.  2,  1903,  "  Rise  of  a  Top  ";  Price's 
It^ilUlltimal  Cakutut,  vol.  iv. ;  Worms,  The  Earth  and  itt  Mechanism ; 
Rotrth,  RijM  Dynomiei;  A.  G.  Webster,  Dynamics  (1904);  H. 
Crabtree,  SptHning  Tops  and  Gyroscopic  Motion  (190Q).  For  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  mathematical  works  on  the  subject  of  the  Gyroscope 
and  Gyrostat  from  the  iuiimI,  l'rc)f<->M)r  CiNley's  RiiKirt  to  ine 
British  .\ss<iciation  ( l>''i.'  1  10  t!;c  /'r.iii'-ri'  f)-,  n'.-mif  t  shc  uiri  lie  con- 
sulted. Modern  authors  will  be  found  citcdinKlcinandSoramcrfcId, 
Tntmit  4tt  KnktU  (1497).  aad  in  the  Bmydoptim  dsr  wtotke- 


,  tbe  barbour  and  arsenal  of  Sparta,  from  which  it 
was  some  30  m.  distant.  The  town  lay  at  the  N.W.  cxttemity  of 
the  Lacoitian  GtUf ,  in  »  small  but  fertile  plate  at  the  mouth  of  the 
GytUua.  Its  reputed  foondca  were  Hendca  and  Apollo,  wbo 
freqneotly  appear  on  its  coins:  tbe  fenner  of  tbese  ntnes  amy 


pdat  to  tbs  hrihiBTf  of  noenkian  traden,^  idio^  we 
visited  tbe  Laoonian  shtnes  tt  a  very  early  period.  In 
times  it  was  a  community  of  p«rioeci,  p<^tically  dependent  on 

Sparta,  though  doubtless  with  a  munictpal  life  of  its  own.  In 
4SS  B.C.,  during  the  first  I'ctoivonnesian  War,  it  wiis  burn'v! 
by  the  .\thcnian  admiral  Tolmides.  In  370  B.C.  F.pamir.ondas 
besieged  it  un.iucccssfully  for  three  days.  Its  fort ifu  a;  ions  were 
strengthened  by  the  tyrant  Nabis,  but  in  195  B.C.  it  wa.s  invested 
and  taken  by  Titus  and  Lucius  Quintius  Flamininus,  and, 
though  recovered  by  Nabis  two  or  three  years  later,  was  re- 
captured immediately  after  his  murder  ( 1 9  2  b.c. )  by  Phllopoemen 
and  Anius  Atilins  sad  lemained  in  tlw  Achaean  League  >^ 
dissohitloB  la  ax.  Snhseqaently  It  Cotmed  tbe  most  in- 
poctant  of  the  ElentbcnlBGaBiaTi  towns,  agtovpof  tmaty^Mr, 
later  eighteen,  comrauoities  leagued  togedter  to  mafntaia  tbdr 
autonomy  against  Sparta  and  declared  free  by  Augustus.  The 
highest  ofljcer  of  the  confederacy  was  the  general  (cTpanryifs), 
who  was  assisted  by  a  treasurer  (ra/itas),  while  the  rhitf 
magistrates  of  the  sevcr.al  communities  bore  the  title  of  cj)hors 
(t<J)0,'"/oi). 

Pausanias(iii.  21  f.)  has  left  us  a  description  of  the  town  as  it 
existed  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  .\urclius,  the  agora,  tbe  Acropolis, 
the  island  of  Cranac  (Maratbonisi)  where  Paris  celebrated  his 
nuptials  with  Helen,  the  Migonium  or  piednct  of  Aphrodite 
Migonitis  (occupied  by  the  modem  town  of  Maiatbooisi  or 
Gythiura),  and  the  hiH  Laiyrinm  (Koumaio)  riling  above  it. 
The  numerous  remains  eataat,  off  «bkll  the  tbeatie  and  the 
buildings  partially  submerged  by  tbe  ses  at«  tha  uoat  BOte- 
worthy,  all  belong  to  the  Roman  period. 

The  modern  town  is  a  busy  and  flourishing  port  with  a  good 
harbour  protc-ctcd  by  Cranac,  now  connected  by  a  mole  with  the 
mainland:  it  is  the  capital  of  the  prefecture  (vofibt)  of  Aa/cumcif 
with  a  population  in  1907  of  61,522. 

See  ('•■  W'ehtr.  I)f  Oylkeo  el  [Mcedaemoniorum  rfhus  natalibus 
(HcidelLerK,  W,  Si   I.ealv(  .  7'raselt  in  the  .Morra,  i.  244  foil.; 

E.Cuniui,  Peiaponnesos,  u.  if;  ioll.  Inscriptions:  L.e  Ilas-P'oucart, 
l^aysM  okAMmmm,  il  Nos.  238-248  f.;  Collitt-Bechtel.  SswwfaM 
d.  inarA.  DUSti-lHtekriflen,  lii.  Nos.  4Ste-4Sn:  IMtftfe  jUkM 
Au»Ml.  X.  179  foil.  Excavations:  'A.  Zikit,  D^HirwA  f4t  'AMb 
•■revstat.  1891.  69  foil.  (M.  K.  t7 

OTULA-FUiRViB  (Ger.  JEMWim).  a  tom  of  Hnagsiy,  in 

Transylvania,  In  the  conoty  of  Alsft-FchCr,  73  m.  S.  of  Kdocsvftr 

by  rail.  Pop.  (igoo)  11,507.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Maros,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Transylvanian  Erzgebirge  or 
Ore  Mountains,  and  consists  of  the  up(>cr  town,  or  citadel,  and 
the  lower  town.  Gyula-Fehfrvir  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop,  and  has  a  fine  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  built  in  the 
nth  century  in  Romanesque  style,  and  rebuilt  in  1443  by 
John  Hunyady  in  Gothic  style.  It  contains  among  other  tombs 
that  of  John  Hunyady.  Near  the  cathedral  is  the  episcopal 
palace,  and  in  the  same  part  of  the  town  is  the  Batth]nuMttlll» 
founded  by  Bisbop  Count  Battbyiny  in  1794.  It  ""tulm  a 
valuable  Itbnuy  with  many  iacnaaMk  and  ofal  naausa^pISi 
amongst  which  li  one  «f  the  JflMiHuailfsJ,  aa  aamunaksl 
observatoiy,  a  coDectioB  «f  aatlqaitiss,  aad  a  aAuMl  eoHaetiBa. 
Gyula-Pchfrvir  aoiks  OB  an  active  trade  fai  oeieslsj  wtee  aad 

cattle. 

C.yu!  a  Fchfrvir  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  colony  Apulum. 
Many  Roman  relics  found  here,  and  in  the  vicinity,  arc  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  the  town.  The  bishopric  was  founded  in  the 
nth  century  by  King  Ladislaus  I.  (1078-1095).  In  the  i6th 
century,  when  "Tninsylvania  separated  from  Hungary,  the  town 
became  the  residence  of  the  Transylvanian  princes.  From  this 
period  dates  the  castle,  and  also  the  buildings  of  the  university, 
founded  by  Gabriel  Bcthka,  and  now  usedasbamclts.  After 
the  reversion  of  Tranqflvaidafai  lyiatotheHabebamnonaichy 
the  actual  strong  foftras  was  boOt  ia  1716-173$  by  ttie  eaqierar 
Chariea  VI.,  whom  the  Gemaa  aaaeof  thetowa. 
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HTbe  eighth  lymbol  io  the  Fhocnidan  alphabet,  as  id  its 
descendants,  b»a  altered  k^s  in  t  hr  course  of  ages  than 
punt  a^hthctic  tyuibok.  From  the  '^""'"f  of 
FlwBiidu  nomds  it  bas  ooniMed  o{  two  upi^hts 
irmwifliTll  bgr  transverse  bars,  at  first  either  two  or  three  in 
nmnber.  The  uprights  are  rarely  perpendicular  and  the  cross 
liars  arc  not  so  precisely  arranged  us  they  arc  iu  early  Greek  and 
Latin  inscriptioQS.  In  thc&c  the  symbol  Likca  tic  torm  of  two 
rectangles  y  out  01  which  the  ordinary  H  develops  by  the 
omfssinn  of  the  cross  bars  at  top  and  bottom.  It  is  very  excep- 
lionid  for  this  letter  to  have  more  than  lliree  cross  baxs,  though 
as  many  a«  five  are  occasionally  found  in  N.W.  Greece.  Within 
^»  aaoie  inscription  the  appearance  of  the  letter  often  varies 
'Oottsiderably  as  regards  the  space  between  and  the  length  of 
the  uprights.  Wlien  only  one  bar  is  found  it  regularly  crosses 
the  upiighu  about  the  middk.  In  a.  few  caacs  the  lectansle 
h  doted  at  top  aad  bottom  bat  baa  ao  niiddlie  enm  bar 
The  Phoenician  name  for  the  tetter  was  Hcth  (lUt).  According 
to  Semitic  scholars  it  had  two  values,  (i)  a  glottal  spirant,  a  very 
strong  A,  (s)  aa  unvoiced  velar  spirant  like  the  (jerman  ch  in  a/:h. 
The  Greeks  tMrruwcd  il  witJi  Lhe  vaiuc  at  ihc  ordinary  aspirate 
and  with  the  name  ftra.  Very  early  in  their  history,  however, 
most  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  lost  the  aspirate  altogether, 
and  having  then  no  further  use  for  the  synibijl  uiili  this  \  li1ul- 
they  adopted  it  to  represent  the  long  e-sound,  which  ssas  not 
originally  distinguished  by  a  different  symbol  from  the  short 
aottBd  (see  E).  With  this  value  its  name  has  always  been 
in  Greek.  The  alphabet  of  the  Aiiatic  Creeks  was  gradually 
adopted  elsewhere.  In  official  documents  at  Athens  H  icpK" 
tented  the  rough  breathing  or  aspirate '  till  403  b.c.  ;  henceforth 
it  was  used  iocf.  The  Western  Greeks,  however,  from  whom  the 
Romans  obtained  their  alphabet,  retained  their  aspirate  longer 
than  those  of  .\sia  Minor,  an'i  hence  the  symbol  came  to  the 
Romans  with  the  value  not  of  a  long  vowel  but  oi  the  aspirate, 
w  hich  it  still  preserves.  The  tireek  aspirate  was  itself  the  first 
or  left-hand  half  of  this  Utter  I",  while  the  smooth  breatbir.g  ' 
was  the  tight-band  portion  H.  At  larentum  H  is  found  for 
H  io  iuoiptioas.  The  RuEnan  aspirate  was,  however,  a  very 
•Hfht  M«tnd  wbkh  in  tome  words  whet*  it  was  etymoltcically 
COHMt  dteppeand  at  an  early  date.  Thus  the  oocnatn  words 
of  hindred  Imguiuies  show  that  thfe  Lat.  oMrer  "  gMoa  ",o«ight 
t»  bc^  with  h,  but  nowbaie  ia  it  ap  foand.  Jn.aoM  d  the 
Rooiance  languages  is  then  any  tiace  of  "initii^  v  neiMal  k, 
which  shows  that  vulgar  Latin  had  ceased  to  have  the  aspirate 
by  J40  B.C.  Tlie  Roman  Krammnriaas  were  giiided  to  its 
presence  by  the  Sabine  f.-in  ,  Ii,;  /  /  occurred,  as  the  Sabititi 
said  fasma  (sandi,  it  was  rmiguiitii  uiat  the  Roman  form  ought 
to  be  Ihiroia,  and  si">  for  liddlu!  (goat),  luirdeum  (barley),  &c. 
Between  vowcb  k  was  lost  very  early,  lor  m-hcmo  (no  man)  is 
throughout  the  literature  nemo,  bi-kimus  (two  winters  old) 
bimus.  In  the  Ciceronian  age  greater  attention  was  paid  to 
reproducing  the  Greek  aspirates  in  borrowed  words,  and  this 
led  to  absurd  mistakes  in  Latin  words,  misytkw  which  were 
satirised  by  Catulhia  in  bis  epigram  (84)  upon  Arrius,  who  taid 
tkmmti*  fat  tmmtia  and  MiisUku  C^r  imidias.  In  UmHiui 
Ji  was  often  lost,  and  also  used  without  ctymalogical  vataa  to 
mark  length,  as  b  comohota  (  =  Lat.  comtmola),  a  pracMc*  lO 
which  there  arc  some  doubtful  parallcU  in  I..atin. 

In  Knghsh  the  history  o;  h  i.s  very  similar  to  that  in  Latin. 
While  the  parts  al>uve  (he  glut  lis  are  in  pu!«ilioa  to  pro<luce  a 
vowel,  an  aspirate  is  produced  wiLhuul  vibration  ol  the  vocal 
chords,  sometimes,  like  the  pruiiuacMtion  of  Arrius,  with  con- 
siderable effort  as  a  reaction  against  the  tendency  to  "  drop  the 
b's."  Though  h  survives  in  Scotland,  Ireland  and  America  as 
well  as  in  the  speech  of  cultivated  persons,  the  sound  in  most  of 
the  vulgar  dialecu  is  entirety  lost.  Where  it  is  not  (Hdinarily 
loH,  it  diaa]ipcaM  in  unaecmited  qrllables,  aa  "  Gat  U  'im  '*  aad 
the  iihe.  Where  it  is  kat,  oonsdoua  attempU  to  rastoie  it  on 


the  part  of  uneducated  speakers  lead  to  absurd  mi^ilacements 
of  k  and  to  its  restoration  in  Romanee  WOids  when  it  never  was 
pronounced,  as  AnsiUe  (now  icoogniaed  as  standard  En^ish), 
lMfM«r  aad  even  hofuwr.  (P.  Gi.) 

HAAO.  CARL  fiSjo-  ),  a  naturalL»d  British  painter, 
court  painter  to  the  duke  of  Sajtc-Coburg  and  Crotha,  was  horn 
in  Bavaria,  and  was  trained  in  the  academies  at  N'uremburg 
and  Munich,  lie  practised  tint  as  an  illustrator  and  as  a  painter, 
in  oil,  of  portraits  and  architectural  subjects;  but  after  lie 
settled  in  England,  in  1847,  he  devoted  himself  to  water  colours, 
and  was  elected  associate  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours  in  1S50  and  auanbcc  In  1&53.  Eo  travelled 
much,  especially  in  tibe  East,  I 


by  his  firmly  diawn  and  carcfuUy  dabnated  paintfags  of 
£astem  sul)jec:s.  Towards  the  end  of  Us  professioiwl  career 

Carl  Haag  quitted  England  and  returned  to  Germany. 

Sec  A  nhlory  0}  the  "  Old  Wakr-CiJotir  "  Smirly.  now  the  Royai 
Society  of  Painim  fit  Waltr  Oimrr,  fay  John  Lewis  llocet  (a  vols., 

London,  1H91). 

HAAKON  fOld  Korse  TT^kon).  the  name  of  several  kings  of 
Norway,  of  whom  the  most  important  are  the  following: — 

Haakon  I.,  surnamed  "  the  Good  "  (d.  961),  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Harald  Ha,nrfaRer.  He  ■was  fostcrrd  by  King  Aethelsian 
of  Kiifiland.  wt'.o  brought  him  up  in  thr  t'hristian  religion,  and  on 
the  news  of  his  father's  death  in  933  provided  hira  with  ships  and 
men  for  an  expedition  against  his  half  brother  Erik,  who  had 
been  proclaimed  king.  On  liis  arrival  ia  Norway  m*"'^'—  gained 
the  support  of  the  landowners  by  promising  to  give  up  tbe  li^Mt 
of  taiation  daiaied  by  his  fother  over  iaberited  real  psoperty. 
Erik  fled,  and  was  kiDied  a  few  yean  later  hi  Engluid.  Hbtons 
allied  themselves  with  the  Danes,  but  were  invariably  defeated 
by  Haakon,  who  was  successful  in  everything  he  undertook 
except  in  his  atlemtil  to  inlro<lucc  Christianity,  which  aruuscd 
an  opposition  hp  did  not  fed  strong  enoa^  to  face.  He  was 
kilk'<l  at  the  battle  of  Fitje  in  961,  after  a  final  victory  over 
Erik's  sons.  So  entirely  did  even  hi'a  immpr?iate  circle  ignore  his 
religion  that  a  court  skalil  com)M)sed  a  [mhti  or.  his  death  FCpfC' 
scniing  his  welcurae  by  the  heathen  gods  into  Valhalla. 

Haakon  IV.,  surnamed  "  the  Old  "  (1204-1263),  was  declared 
to  be  the  son  of  Haakon  IIL,  who  died  shortly  before  the  fonacr's 
birth  in  1104.  A  year  later  the  child  was  placed  under  tho 
protection  of  Kin^  Inge,  after  whose  death  in  iai7  he  was  choocn 
king;  thou^  nntd  1313  the  church  icfuied  to  recognlEe  him, 
on  the  ground  of  illegitimacy,  and  the  Pope's  dispensation  for 
his  coronation  was  not  gained  until  much  later.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  his  reign  murh  of  the  royal  power  was  in  the  hands,  ot 
ICarl  Skule,  who  intrigued  against  the  king  until  1230.  when  he 
proceeded  to  o[H'n  hostility  and  was  put  to  de.j'.th.  From  shis 
time  onward  Haakon's  reign  was  marke<l  by  more  peace  and 
prosperity  than  Norway  had  known  for  many  years,  until  in 
1263  a  dispute  with  the  Scottish  king  concerning  the  Hebrides, 
a  Norwegian  possession,  induced  Haakon  to  undertake  aa 
expedition  to  the  west  of  Scotland.  A  dtvition  of  his  army 
seems  to  have  repdsed  a  large  Scottish  force  at  tmut  <thau^ 
the  later  Scottish  aceonnts  claim  this  battle  as  a  vfctoiy),  and. 
having  won  back  the  Norwegian  posaeaiions  in  Scotland,  Haakon 
was  wintering  in  the  Orkneys,  when  he  was  taken  ill  and  died 
on  the  I  sth  of  December  i  »63.  A  great  part  of  his  fleet  had  been 
scattered  and  destroyed  by  storms.  The  most  important  es  cnt 
in  his  reign  was  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  Icelandic 
commonwealth.  Worn  out  by  internal  strife  fostered  by 
Uaakou's  emisi>arics,  the  Icelandic  chiefs  acknowledged  the 
Norwegian  king  as  overlord  io  1 26s.  Their  cnaiple IMS  Mkmed 
by  the  colony  of  Greenland. 

Haakon  \1I.  (1872-  ),  the  second  son  of  Frederick  \1Q^ 
king  of  Oenmaik,  was  bom  on  the  jrd  of  August  ihjz,  and  was 
usually  known  as  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark.  When  'a  tgoj 
Norway  decided  to  separate  herself  froai  Sweden  the  Km  wgiaBi 
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offered  their  crown  to  Charles,  who  accepted  it  and  took  the  name 
of  Hiiakon  VII.,  being  rrowncf!  at  Trondhjcm  in  June  1906. 
The  king  mnrricd  Maud,  younKcat  (iauRhtcr  of  Kdward  VII., 
,  I  ■    ot  [  .Ti-:\t  Britain,  their  son,  I'rint:c  Olav,  being  born  in  1903. 

HAARLEM,  a  town  of  Holland  in  the  province  of  North 
Holland,  on  the  Sp;iarnL'.  having  a  juni  tion  station  11  ni.  by 
rail  W.  of  Amsterdam,  it  is  connected  by  eiectric  and  steam 
tramways  with  Zandvoort,  Leiden,  Amsterdam  alkd  Alkmaar. 
Pop.  (i(>oo)  65,180.  Haukm  is  the  seat  of  the  governor  of  the 
province  of  North  HoUud,  Md  of  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a 
Jamenlst  bnliaiufG.  la  afificuance  it  is  a  typkil  Dutch  town, 
with  muMmis  taatw  eaxulk  awi  quaintly  gahted  bouMS.  Of 
the  ancient  city  gates  the  Spaamewouder  or  Amsterdam  gate 
alone  remains.  Gardens  and  promenades  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  olfl  ramparts,  atul  on  the  south  the  city  is  bounded  by  the 
Frederiks  and  the  Flora  parks,  helwecu  which  runs  the  fine 
avenue  called  the  Ureef,  leading  to  the  Haarkmmer  Hout  or 
wood.  In  the  Frederiks  Park  is  a  pump-room  supplied  with 
,-1  powerful  rhalyheatc  water  from  a  spring,  the  Wilhelmina- 
bron,  in  the  Haarlemmer  Foidcr  not  far  distant,  and  in  connexion 
with  this  there  is  an  orthopaedic  institution  adjoining.  In  the 
great  market  place  in  the  centre  of  the  city  are  gathered  together 
the  larger  number  of  the  mosi  interesting  buildings,  including 
the  quakt  old  FIcahm'  Uail,  bwUt  by  Ueveo  de  Ztf  bt  1603. 
md  aov  nwitanniit  the  aichivea;  the  town  hdl;  the  dd 
Sttdadoden,  where  the  bingNBes  net  hi  ■iiiit;tlie'GiiiMite  Ketk, 
or  Gteet  Church;  and  the  ttattie  erected  in  t8g6  to  Leitvenx 
Janszoon  Koster,  the  printer.  The  Great  Church,  dedicated  to 
St  Bavo,  with  a  lofty  tower  (255  ft  ),  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
in  Holland,  and  date?!  from  the  end  of  the  15th  an<l  the  beginning 
of  the  i6lh  centuries.  Its  great  length  (^(>o  It  )  and  the  height 
an<l  stei[)ncss  of  its  vaulted  cedar-wood  roof  (1538)  are  very 
impressive.  The  choir-stalls  and  screen  ( 1 5 10)  are  finely  carved, 
and  of  further  interest  are  the  ancient  pulpit  sounding-board 
(1432),  some  old  stained  glass,  and  the  small  models  of  ships, 
copies  dating  from  1638  of  yet  earlier  modeb  originally  presented 
fay  the  Dutch-Swedirii  TVading  Compuy.  The  chtncb  organ 
'  wa»  long  considered^  hum  and  finest  in  ♦rtrteoce,  It  was 
comtmcted  by  Christian  MOUer  in  1738,  and  has  4  h^boanls, 
64  rcfi^ten  and  5000  pipea,  (he  largest  of  wbidi  h  15  la.  in 
diameter  and  32  ft.  long.  Among  the  monuments  in  the  church 
are  those  of  the  poet  WiUem  Bitderdyk  (d.  i8ji)  and  the  engineer 
Frederik  Willcm  Conrad  (d.  i'>o8).  who  deslg^ncd  (he  sra-siuites 
at  Katwyk.  In  the' belfry  are  the  dumi-j  itj's.  small  bells  pre- 
sented to  the  town,  according  lo  tradition,  by  William  1.,  count 
of  Holland  (d  t  n?),  the  tTUMder.  Thftown  hall  was  orl^nally 
a  palate  of  the  eounts  of  Holland,  heffun  in  the  i^lh  century, 
and  some  old  i3th-ceutury  beams  stiil  remain,  but  the  building 
was  remodelled  in  the  beginning  of  the  xyth  century.  It  contains 
a  collection  of  antiquities  (including  some  beautiful  goblets) 
and  a  picture  gallery  which,  though  small,  is  celebrated  for  its 
£ne  coilectioa  of  painti»>t»  by  Ftans  Hala.  The  town  Ubmy 
confadpa  several  incutuihula  and  aa  iBteteatinf  coBacthai  «|!early 
INrtch  literature  At  die  bead  of -the  adendftc  hiadintiong  of 
naarleffi  may  be  placed  the  Dutch  Society  of  Sdettoea  (Hoi- 
landscke  itaalsckoppij  ran  ^V•■^fni<■h<ippt■n^ ,  founrfed  in  175a, 
which  possesses  valuable  collections  in  botany,  natural  history 
and  geology.  Teyler's  Stichtin;;  (1^.  foundation),  enlarKed  in 
modem  times,  was  instituted  by  the  will  of  I'ieter  'I'eyler  van 
dcr  Hulst  (d.  1  77^'! ,  a  wealthy  merchant,  for  the  study  of  theology, 
natural  science  and  art,  and  has  Iccture-tiicatres,  a  large  library, 
and  a  museum  containing  a  physical  and  a  geological  cabinet,  as 
wdl  as  a  collection  of  paintings,  including  many  modem  pictures, 
aad  a  valuable  collection  of  drawings  and  engravings  by  old 
maateia.  The  Dutch  Sodety  for  the  Pnaiotioai  of  laduatry 
(JMcribendibka  Maatkktpp^  kr  Bemdtrini  «m-  If^MtMH, 
fmiaded  bi  1777,  haa-ita'ieat  bi  the  Pavilion  Wclgelegen,  nidUa 
on  the  sooth  aide  of  the  Fttdctlks  Park,  built  by  the  Aaaatcidam 
banker  John  Hope  in  1778,  and  afterwards  acquired  by  Louis 
Bonaparte,  king  of  Holland.  The  colonial  mu.scum  and  the 
niuieum  of  industrial  art  were  establisiied  in  !his  villa  by  the 
society  in  1871  and  1877  rcspcctivciy.   Besides  these  there 


are  a  nraseuro  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  chiefly  relating  to 
the  bishopric  of  Haarlem;  the  old  weigh  house  (ijqS)  and  the 
orphanage  for  girls  (i6oS),  originally  an  almshouse  for  old  men, 
both  built  by  the  architect  Licvcn  dc  Key  of  Ghent. 

The  staple  industries  of  Haarlem  have  been  greatly  modibed 
in  the  course  of  time.  Cloth  weaving  and  brewing,  which  once 
flourished  excee<ltngly,  declined  m  ihc  bcgimuag  of  the  i6th 
century.  .\  century  later,  silk,  lace  and  dniHWlf  WCtujBg  WOO 
introduced  by  Frendi  refugeea,  and  became  vtty  inporteot 
industries.  But  aboottbe  daaa  of  the  1 8th  centwy  tUt  ttauA.' 
able  fMO^aitjr  bad  alio  eoMie  to  an  end.  and  k  WM  aot  till  after 
the  B«van  nvohitim  of  1830-1831  that  Haarbm  began  to 
dowriep  t)w  mannfactures  in  which  it  is  now  chiefly  engaged. 
Cotton  manilfticture,  dyeing,  printing,  bleaching,  brewing. 
t>pe-(oundiiig,  and  the  manufacturcof  tram  and  railwaycarriages 
are  among  the  more  imporlaiil  of  its  industries.  One  of  the 
printing  establishments  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  oldest 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  publishes  the  oldest  Dutch  pap)er,  De 
Opraf^U  IJiiarlemmtr  CimratU.  Market-gardeiiiiig,  especially 
honictilturc,  is  extensively  practised  in  the  vicinity,  so  that 
Haarlem  is  the  seat  of  a  huge  trade  in  Dutch  buiha,  capadally 
hyacinths,  tulipa,  fritillaries,  spiraeas  and  >aponicas. 

Haarlem,  which  was  a  prosperous  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
lath  oeatny,  leeened  ita  fini.  town  chamv  fmn  WiUhua  II., 
oMnt  oi  Hollaad  aad  Ung  of  tbe  itomaBa,  in  1445.  It  pilaared 
a  considerable  part  in  the  wars  of  Holland  with' tbe  ScUana, 
In  1493  it  was  captured  by  tbe  insurgent  peasanta  of  North 
Holland,  was  re-taken  by  the  duke  of  Saxony,  the  imperial 
Btadholder,  and  deprived  of  its  privilege.  1b  1572  Haarlem 
joined  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  against  Spain,  but  on  the 
13th  of  July  1573,  after  a  seven  months'  siege,  was  forced  to 
surrender  to  Alva's  son  Frederick,  who  exacted  terrible  vengeance. 
In  157J  it  was  again  captured  by  William  of  Orange  and  perman- 
ently incorporated  in  the  United  Netlierlands. 

S.H-  Karl  Heeel,  SiiUitt  und  Giidtn  (L^eiprig,  1891);  AHao.  GtiMt- 
det:\.-  n\  '■' : ^hi-pin ^  fun  HiMirUm  (Haarlem,  1871-1888), 

HAARLSM  LAKB  (Dutch  Harkmmer  liter),  a  ooBBUae  of 
the  provuice  of  North  Holland,  oooatitatad  ty  the  law  of  tbe 
16th  of  July  lAs^  b  hea  aa  area  of  about  464OO0  MiBa»  end 
its  popidation  iiiaaeaeJ  fran  7337  in  1860  to  x6fi»t  tu  1900. 
As  its  name  inAcatea,  tbe  commune  was  formerly  a  take,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  a  relic  of  a  northern  arm  of  the  Rhine  which 
pa.sscd  through  the  district  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  In  1531 
the  Haarlemmer  Meer  had  an  area  of  6430  acres,  and  in  its 
vicinity  were  three  smaller  sheets  of  water— the  lA-'itlscho  Meer 
or  Leiden  Lake,  the  Spiering  Mccr.  and  the  t)ude  Nfeer  or  Old 
Lake,  with  a  united  area  of  about  7600  acres.  The  four  hikes 
were  formed  into  one  by  successive  inundations,  whole  villages 
disappearing  in  the  process,  and  by  1647  the  new  Haarlem  Lake 
had  an  area  of  about  37,000  acres,  which  a  century  Uter  had 
increased  to  ovc«  4tjaeo  acres.  As  early  as  1643  J^n  Adriaans- 
eooD  Leeghwata  prapoaed  to  endlke  and  dfafai  tbe  fadm;  and 
riiiiBar*cbcnn,-aBMBg«Uchl!bBaeQ(Nfk«teat  StnmelCnuiafaia 
in  174Z  md  of  Buoa  van  IffadlMi  van  iliiinmth  t6  i8ao  are 
worthy  of  special  mention,  were  bnmght  fonrard  fimn  Hme  to 
time.  But  it  was  not  till  a  furious  hurricane  in  No\'ember  1836 
drove  the  waters  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Amsterdam,  and  another 
on  Christmas  Day  .seat  them  in  ih<-  opposite  direction  to  sub- 
merge the  streets  of  Leiden,  that  the  mind  of  the  nation  was 
seriously  turned  to  the  matter.  In  .August  1837  the  king  ap- 
pointed a  royal  commii»ion  of  inquiry;  the  scheme  proposed 
by  the  commission  received  the  sanction  of  the  Second  Chamber 
in  March  1839,  and  in  the  following  May  the  work  was  begun. 
A  canal  was  first  dug  round  the  lake  for  the  reception  of  the  water 
and  the  accomniodation  of  thegjBeat  ttaftc  which  had  piwiinuly 
been  canied  on.  Thi>  canal  waa  j8  m.  ia  length,  ng-ni  ft. 
wide,aadSft.  deemnnd  tbe  earth  which  was  taken  out  of  it 
waa  uaed  to  bnfld  »  dihe  from  30  to  54  yds.  broad  containing 
the  lake.  The  area  enclosed  by  the  canal  was  rather  more  than 
70  sq.  m.,  and  the  average  depth  of  the  lake  13  ft.  in.,  and  as 
the  water  had  no  natural  outfall  it  was  calculated  that  probably 
1000  million  tons  would  have  to  be  raised  by  mechanical  means. 
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This  amount  wu  900  million  tons  in  excess  of  that  actually 
dtetuigtd.  Pumping  by  steam-engiQes  began  in  1848,  and  the 
Ilk*  mw  diy  by  tlie  ut  of  July  1853.  At  the  fint  nie  of  the 
Uglieit]ud»itaiigthelM]iinaiithei6th«f  Augntt  iSsSftbout 
£38  per  aae  was  paid;  but  the  average  price  afterwarda  was 
less.  Tbe  whole  area  of  42,096  acres  recovered  from  the  waters 
brought  in  0.400,000  florins,  or  alxiut  £780,000,  exactly  covering 
the  cost  of  the  enterprise;  so  that  the  actual  cost  lo  the  nation 
was  only  the  amount  of  the  interest  on  the  capital,  or  about 
£j68,ooo.  The  soil  is  of  various  kinds,  loam,  clay,  sand  and 
peat;  most  of  it  is  sutiicicntly  firtilL-,  ihough  in  the  lowtr 
portions  tbete  are  barren  patches  where  the  scanty  vegetation 
b  covered  with  an  ochreous  deposit.  Minoal  springs  occur 
containing  a  Tcry  high  percentage  (3- 145  grams  per  litre)  of 
common  salt;  and  in  1893  a  company  was  formed  for  working 
than.  On,  seeds,  cattle,  butter  aoid  cfaecse  an  the  niadpal 
piruduoBi  The  roads  wfai^  tcaveiss  the  coiBiiHiiie  an  botdered 
by  pleasant-looking  fana-ho«ues  built  after  the  various  styles 
of  Holland,  Fricsland  or  Brabant.  Hoofddorp,  Venneperdorp 
or  Nicuw  Venncp,  Abbenes  and  the  vicinities  of  the  pumping- 
stations  arc  the  spots  where  the  population  has  clustered  most 
thickly.  The  first  church  was  built  in  1855;  in  1877  there  were 
seven.  In  1854  the  city  of  Leiden  laid  claim  to  the  possession  of 
the  new  territory,  but  the  courts  decided  in  favour  of  the  nation. 

HAASB,  PRIEDRIGH  (1827-  ),  German  actor,  was  born  on 
the  ist  of  November  1837,  in  Berlin,  the  son  of  a  valet  to  King 
Fiedeticfc  William  IV.,  who  became  his  godfather.  He  was 
educated  for  the  stage  under  Ludwig  Tieck  and  made  his  first 
appesnnoe  in  1846  in  Weimar,  afterwaids  acting  at  Prague 
(i84f^tS5t)  end  Xarhiuhe  (1851-18$$).  Fhm  iflfietoiSM 
he  played  to  St  Belaafauig,  then  was  ■aaager  of  the  court 
theatre  In  Coburg,  and  In  1869  (and  again  in  ittt-iSSj)  viiited 
the  United  States.  He  was  manager  of  the  Stadt  Theater  in 
Leipzig  from  1870  to  1876,  when  he  removed  lo  Berlin,  where  he 
devoted  his  energies  to  the  foundation  and  management  of  the 
Deulschcs  Theater.  He  finally  retired  from  the  staRC  in  i8g8. 
Haasc's  aristocratic  apjKarLince  and  elegant  manner  fitted  him 
specially  to  play  high  comedy  parts.  His  chief  r61cs  were  those 
of  Rocheferrier  in  the  Partie  Piquet;  Richelieu;  Savigny  in 
Der  feiner  Diplomai,  and  der  Flint  in  Dv  gtktme  AftiU.  He 
is  the  author  of  UngesekmiMt  BH^  and  Wat  iek  mkbU  1846- 
1S98  (Berlin.  iSoS). 

Sec  Sittiuii,  Fr\edrM  h  H  iase  (Bi  rlin,  1H9S}. 

I1AA8B.  FRIEO&ICH  QOTTLOB  (1808-1867),  German 
dnrical  Khdar,  was  bom  at  Magdeburg  no  the  4di  of  January 
sSeB.  Having  studied  at  Halle,  Gnifevald  and  Berlin,  he 
obtahied  in  18^  an  appointnient  at  Schulpfcnta,  from  which 
he  was  suspended  and  sentenced  to  six  years'  imprisonment  for 
identifying  himself  with  the  Bursckenuhaften  (students'  a.ssoda- 
tions).  Having  been  rekp.srr!  after  serving  t>ni-  year  of  his 
sentence,  he  visited  I'aris,  and  on  his  nturn  in  iS40  he  was 
appointed  professor  at  Brcslau,  where  he  rerr,ainc<l  till  his 
death  on  the  i6th  of  .August  iHby.  lie  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  tbe  most  successful  teachers  of  his  day  hi  Gennaay,  and 
exercised  great  influence  ur>on  all  his  pupils. 

He  edited  several  classic  authors:  Xcnophoti  {XoAtiuiiioyiuai 
mUr^,  1833};  Thucydides  (1840);  Velleius  I'aterculus  (1858): 
Seneca  the  philoMBher  (and  ed.,  1873,  not  yat  auneiaaded):  and 
Tadtus  ( 1S55).  the  Introduction  to  which  baflMSterpleoeaf  Latinity. 
IHs  Vorltsunten  iiber  lateinische  Spratkwissauekafl  was  published 
.i:-..  r  his  death  by  F.  A.  Eckstein  and  H.  Peter  (1874-1880).  See 
C  .  Hur.sian,  Gesckuhle  drr  klatsischtn  Philolopr  in  Prulschlond  (1883) ; 
f».  Firkert,  h'ridtriei  HaaMt  memorm  liHti8|i,  with  a  list  of  works; 
T.  Oelsnrr  in  RubeuM  (,SeHie4iiche  Prat'inctail'lMter),  vii.  Heft  3 
(Bre»lau.  i86«). 

HAAST.  SIR  JOHANN  FRAMZ  JUUU8  VON  (18241887), 
German  and  British  geologist,  was  bom  at  Bonn  on  the  tst  of 
Jdayi824.    He  received  his  early  education  partly  in  that  town 
and  partly  in  Cologne,  and  then  entered  the  university  at  Bonn, 
-nrhew  he  made  a  spedal  study  of  geolcgy  and  mineinkigy.  In 
:  iSsS  he  started  for  New  Zealand  to  report  on  the  niubllity 
'nftheoohnyferGermanemlgrants.  He  then  became  acquainted 
with  Dr  mm  Hochatctter,  and  rendered  assistance  to  him  in  the 
preUminaiy  geological  survey  which  vm  Hochstetter  had  luder- 


taken.  Afterwards  Dr  Haast  accepted  offers  from  the  govern- 
ments of  Nelson  and  Canterbury  to  investigate  tbe  geology  of 
those  districts,  and  the  results  of  hia  detailed  labours  gieaUy 
emiched  our  koowledte  with  regard  to  the  rodky  atructiin, 
the  glacial  phenomena  and  the  economic  products.  He  dis- 
covered gold  and  coal  in  Nelson,  and  be  carried  on  Important 
reneari  lies  v\  it  h  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  Dinornis  and  other 
e-xliiiet  vwiiglesi  birds  (Moas).  His  Geoiony  of  the  Provinces  of 
Canterbury  and  Wetland,  N.Z.,  was  published  in  iS;^.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  Canterbury  museum  at  Christehurch, 
of  which  he  became  director,  and  which  he  etideavnured  to 
render  the  finest  collection  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  He 
was  surveyor-general  of  Canterbury  from  1861  to  1871,  and 
professor  of  geology  at  Canterbury  College.  He  was  elected 
F.R.S.  in  1867;  and  he  was  knighted  for  his  services  at  the 
time  of  the  cokiniai  exhibition  in  London  in  1887.  He  died  at 
Wellington,  KZ,,  on  the  15th  of  Anguat  18B7. 

HABABS  (A«-HiBnEni},nnonHKHe  paaiont  people  of  Banltlc 
stock,  living  in  the  coast  region  north-west  of  Maasawa.  Physic- 
ally they  are  Beja,  by  language  and  traditions  .'\byssinians. 
They  were  Christians  until  the  19th  ccntur>',  but  are  rww 
Mahommedans.    Their  sole  wealth  consists  in  cattle. 

HABAKKUK,  the  name  borne  by  the  eighth  book  of  the  Old 
Testament  "  Minor  I'rophel.s,"  It  occurs  twice  in  the  book 
itself  (i.  I,  iii.  1)  in  titles,  but  nowhere  else  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  meaning  of  the  name  is  uncertain.  If  Hebrew,  it  might  be 
derived  from  the  root  (to  embrace)  as  an  intensive  term 
of  affection.  It  has  also  been  connected  more  plausibly  with 
an  Aaiyrian  plant  naao,  AjHW&«#*>n  (JDeUtsacfa,  wlsiyrMdkct 
HmimmmhtA,  p.  aSi).  Tim  SwtoMi^  luw  Muffn-lii  Of 
the  pencB  drajgnitrd,  no  mow  is  IBMWWi  thai  may  be  infciiod 
from  the  writing  which  bears  his  name.  Various  legends  are 
connected  with  him,  of  which  the  best  known  is  given  in  the 
Apocryphal  story  of  "  Bel  and  the  Dragon  "  (v.  33-39);  but 
none  of  these  has  any  historic  value.' 

The  book  itself  falls  into  three  obvious  parts,  viz.  (i)  a  dialogue 
between  the  prophet  and  God  (i.  2-:i-  4);  (j)  a  .series  of  five 
woes  pronounced  on  wickedness  (ii.  5-ii.  20);  (3)  a  poem 
describing  the  triumphant  manifestation  of  God  (iii.).  There  is 
oonaidentble  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  inieipietatioo  of  (1),  on 
which  that  of  (a)  will  turn;  while  (3)  foma  aa  independeDt 
section,  to  be  camidered  aeparately. 

In  dm  dUogiie,  tlie  pmi^  cries  to  God  aga&at  oontiniMd 
violence  and  iiquatice,  though  It  is  not  clear  whether  thia  is  done 
iMtMnonsImcI  (i.  s-4).  Tbe  dhrlne  anawer  dedates  that  God 
rakes  up  the  Chaldaeans,  whose  formidable  resources  arc  invindble 
(i.  s-it).  Tbe  prophet  thereupon  calls  God's  attention  to  the 
tyranny  which  He  apparently  allows  to  triumph,  and  declares 
his  purpose  to  wait  till  an  answer  is  given  to  his  complaint 
(i.  ij-ii.  .').  (jCHi  answers  by  demanding  patience,  and  by 
declaring  that  the  righteous  shall  live  by  his  faithfulness  (ii.  3-4). 

The  interpretation  of  this  dialogue  which  first  suggests  itself 
is  that  the  prophet  is  referring  to  wickedness  within  the  nation, 
which  u  to  be  punished  by  the  Chaldaeans  asadivine  instrument; 
in  the  praceaa,  the  ^mnny  of  the  instrument  itaelf  calia  for 
puniahment,  whkb  the  pnvhet  is  bidden  to  await  in  patient 
fidelity.  On  this  view  oC  the  diahngiie,  the  anhaaqiNBtwoas  will 
be  pronounced  againit  the  Chaldaeans,  and  the  dMe  OMigned  to 
the  prophecy  will  be  about  600  B.C.,  t.e.  soon  after  the  bottle  of 
Carchcmish  (605  B.C.),  when  the  Chaldaean  victory  over  Egypt 
inaugurated  a  periejd  of  Chaldaean  supremacy  which  lasted  till 
the  Chaldaeans  themselves  were  overthrown  by  Cyrus  in  5jS  ii.c. 
Grave  objections,  liciAevir,  confront  this  interpretation,  as  is 
admitted  even  by  such  recent  defenders  of  it  as  Davidson  and 
Driver.  Is  it  likely  that  a  prophet  would  begin  a  complaint 
against  Chaldaean  tyranny  (admittedly  central  in  the  prophecy) 
by  complaining  of  that  wickedness  of  his  fellow-countrymen  which 
seems  partly  to  justify  it  ?    Arc  not  the  terms  of  reference  In 

'These  legends  arc  collectcii  in  Hastings,  P.  B.  vol.  ii,  p.  ?72. 
He  is  the  watchman  of  Is.  xm  6  Hab.  ii.  i);  the  son  of  the 
Shunammite  (2  Kings  iv.  16) ;  and  i«  miraculously  lifted  by  his  hair 
to  cany  his  own  dinner  to  Daniel  in  tlie  lions'  den  (n#M). 
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i.  J  f.  and  i.  u  f.  too  similar  for  the  supposition  that  two 
distinct,  even  contradictory,  complaints  are  being  made  (cf. 
"wicked"  ;inci  '  righteous"  in  i.  4  and  i.  13,  ir.lrrchangcd 
in  regard  to  Israel,  on  ahovp  thcor\')?  And  if  i,  1 1  i^i  a  Kciiuinc 
prophecy ot  the  raising  up  of  the  Chaldacans,  whrnce  comes  thai 
long  experience  of  their  rule  required  to  explain  the  delailed 
denunciation  <lf  their  tyranny?  To  meet  the  last  objection, 
Pftvidson  8uppo«es  i.  5-ti  to  be  really  a  reference  to  tbe  put, 
prophetic  In  form  only,  and  brings  down  the  wh<de  section  to  a 
later  period  of  Chtldaean  rule, "  hardly,OBe  mmid  think,  before 
the  deportation  of  the  people  under  Jdioudiui  in  597  "  (p.  49)- 
Driver  prefers  to  bisect  the  diakgue  by  supposing  i.  2-1 1  to 
be  written  at  an  earlier  period  than  i.  iz  f.  (p.  57).  The  other 
ohjet  tions.  however,  remain,  and  have  provoked  a  variety  of 
theories  from  OIci  Testament  scholars,  of  which  three  call  lor 
sijeciai  notice.  ( i)The  first  of  thes*-,  represented  by  Gicsebrecht,* 
Nowacit  an  J  Wellhausen,  refers  i.  3-4  to  Chaldaean  oppression  of 
Israel,  the  same  subject  being  continueil  in  i.  12  f.  Obviou.sly, 
the  reference  to  the  Chaldaeans  as  a  divine  insctument  could  not 
then  stand  in  its  present  place,  and  it  is  accordingly  regarded  as 
a  misplaced  earlier  prophecy  This  is  the  minimum  of  critical 
procedure  required  to  Ho  justice  to  the  facts.  (2)  Bodde,  followed 
by  ComiU,  also  regards  L  2-4  as  refening  to  the  opptcnian  of 
Itoad  by  a  foteiin  tyrant,  whom,  however,  lie  holdi  to  be  Aiajrria. 
He  ako  maom  i.  S-ti  from  lu  present  place,  but  makes  it 
part  of  the  divine  answer,  following  ii.  4.  On  this  view,  the 
ChalJaeans  are  the  divine  instrument  for  punishing  the  tyranny 
of  the  Assyrians,  to  whom  die  following  wot-s  will  therefore  refer. 
The  (late  would  fall  between  Josiah's  reformation  (621)  and  his 
death  (609).  This  is  a  plausible  and  even  attractive  theory; 
its  weakness  seems  to  lie  in  the  absence  of  any  fiositive  evidence 
in  the  prophecy  itself,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  iact  that  even 
G.  A.  Smith,  who  follows  it,  suggests  "  Fgypt  from  60H-605  " 
as  an  alternative  to  .Assyria  (p.  1 34).  (  3)  Marti  (1904)  abandons 
the  attempt  to  explain  the  prophecy  a  unity,  and  analyses 
it  into  three  ckments,  via.  («)  The  origioal  prophecy  by 
Hahnhlwk,  eoudating  of  L  $*ie,  14  f.,  IxloBiglBg  t»  the  year  fes, 
and  lepiaenting  the  emergent  power  of  the  OiaMaeani  aa  a 
divine  scourge  of  the  faithless  people;  {b)  Woes  against  the 
Chaldaeans,  presupposing  not  only  tyrannous  rule  over  many 
peoples,  but  the  beginning  of  their  decline  and  fall,  and  therefore 
of  date  about  540  B.C.  (ii.  s-\t));  (<•)  A  psalm  of  post -exilic  origin, 
whose  fragments,  i.  2-4.  \i  a.  ii,  ii.  1-4,  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  present  le.vt  from  the  margins  on  uhich  they  were 
written,  its  subject  being  the  s-uilehng  01  the  righteous.  Each 
of  these  three  ihfories'  encounters  difficulties  of  detail;  none 
can  be  said  to  have  secured  a  dominant  position.  The  Rreat 
variety  of  views  amongst  cornpetent  critics  is  significant  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  problem,  which  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  yet 
solved;  this  divergence  of  opinkn  pafaqw  pointa  to  the  im- 
pontfhllity  of  maintaining  the  imity  of  dik  L  Mid  ii.,  tad  thmwi 
the  balance  of  probability  towards  aoae  wch  aoal^nis  is  that 
of  Marti,  which  is  therefore  accepted  in  the  present  article. 

In  regard  to  the  poem  which  forms  the  third  and  closing 
chapter  of  the  present  book  of  Habakkuk,  there  is  much  more 
general  agrccnunt.  Its  most  striking  characteristic  lies  in 
the  superscription  ("  A  prayer  of  Habakkuk  the  prophet,  set 
to  Shigionoth  "),  the  subscription  ("  For  the  chief  musician,  on 
niy  stringed  instruments"),  Bnri  the  insertion  of  the  musical 
term  '  Selah  "  in  three  places  (v.  3,  9,  13).  These  liturgical 
notes  make  extremely  pMhaUe  the  supposition  that  the  poem 
has  been  taken  from  some  eoUection  Kite  that  of  our  pteacnt 
book  of  Psalms,  probaUy  on  the  ground  «f  the  avthoiafaip 
asierted  by  the  aupcnciiption  there  attached  t«  It  It  cannot . 
however,  be  said  that  the  poem  itsdf  supports  tUs  aaacrtion, 

•  Followed  by  Pcake  in  The  Pr  ohlcm  pi  Sutffring,  pp.  4  f.,  151  f  , 
to  whose  aptpendix  (A)  reference  may  bt  made  for  further  denil.-- 
of  recent  crittciiin. 

»  For  the  less  probable  theories  of  Kothsleia,  Lauterbttrg,  Happcl 
anrl  reiser  (amnneiit  others),  cf.  Marti's  Commenlary,  pp.  128  f.  .ind 
tj2.  Si.  venson  (The  Expositor,  1902)  suie*  cleariy  the  difficulties 
for  those  who  regard  ch,  t.  as  a  unity.  He  tecs  two  independent 
~""''-9,  S>4'|*l3>i3,  and  s-i>^l4*i7> 


which  carries  no  more  Intrin.sic  weight  than  the  Davidic  titles 
of  the  Psalms.  I'he  ]xjem  liegin.?  with  a  prayer  that  God  will 
renew  the  historic  manifestation  of  the  exodus,  which  inaugurated 
the  national  history  and  faith;  a  thunderstorm  moving  up  from 
the  south  is  then  de&cribcni,  in  which  God  is  revealed  (3-7); 
it  is  asked  whether  this  naaoiiestation,  whose  course  is  further 
described,  is  against  nature  only  (8-1 1) ;  the  answer  is  given  that 
it  is  for  the  salvation  of  Israel  against  its  wicked  foes  (12-15}; 
the  jKict  describes  the  effect  in  terror  upon  himself  (16)  and 
dcdaies  his  confidence  in  God,  even  in  utter  agricultural  adversity 
(■7-1^.  As  WdUbauseo  says  (p.  171):  "  The  poet  appears  to 
believe  that  in  the  vciy  act  of  describing  enlhusiasticaUy  the 
ancient  deed  of  deliverance,  he  brings  home  to  us  the  new;  we 
are  left  Sfjmetimes  in  doubt  whether  he  speaks  of  the  past  to 
suggest  the  new  by  analogy,  or  whether  he  is  concerned  directly 
with  the  future,  and  simply  paintsitwiih  the  colours  of  the  jiast." 
In  any  case,  there  is  nothing  in  this  tine  |)oem  to  connect  it  with 
the  concept  i<in  of  the  Chaldaeans  as  a  divine  instrument.  It  is  the 
nation  that  speaks  through  the  poet  (cf.  v.  14),  but  at  what 
period  of  its  post-exilic  historv  we  have  no  means  of  inferring. 

Our  estimate  of  the  theological  teaching  of  this  book  will 
naturally  be  influenced  by  the  particular  critical  theory  which 
is  adopted.  The  reduction  of  the  book  to  four  oiipinaQy  iod^ 
pendent  aectiona  lequireB  that  tbe  potnt  ti  ctOto  statsd 
sepaatdy.  Wbnt  this  is  done,  it  will,  Imrmr,  be  foand  that 
there  b  a  broad  tmlty  «i  subject,  and  of  natural  development 
in  its  treatment,  such  as  to  some  extent  justifies  the  instinct  or 
the  judgment  of  those  who  were  instrumental  in  elleclijig  the 
combination  of  the  separate  parts,  (i)  The  poem  (iii.),  though 
possibly  latest  in  date,*  claims  tioii  consideration,  because  it 
avowedly  moves  in  the  circle  of  jjrimitive  idea.s,  and  supplicates 
a  divine  intervention,  a  direct  autl  immediate  manifestation 
of  the  transcendent  God.  He  is  conceived  as  controlling  or 
overcoming  tbe  forces  of  nature;  and  though  an  earlier 
mythology  has  supplied  some  of  the  IdokS,  yet,  as  with  the 
opening  cfaaptsfs  of  Genesis,  they  an  transfignred  by  the  moral 
puipoee  which  animates  them,  the  puqwae  to  sabdne  all  tUngs 
that  conht  fiustnte  tbe  destiny  of  God'a  anointed  (v,  13),  The 
closing  verma  itrike  that  deep  note  of  absolnte  dependence  00 
God,  whidi  is  the  glory  of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  its  chief  contribution  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospels.  (2)  The 
prophecy  of  the  Cbaldaeaiu  as  the  instruments  of  the  divine 
purpose  involves  a  different,  yet  related,  conception  of  the  divine 
providence.  The  philosophy  of  history,  by  which  Hebrew 
prophets  could  read  a  deep  moral  significance  inlo  national 
disaster  and  turn  the  flank  of  resistless  attack,  1  1  .  one  of 
the  most  important  cicmcnts  in  the  ml  ion  s  faith.  11  the  world- 
powers  were  hard  as  flint  in  their  dealings  with  Israel,  tbe  people 
of  God  were  steeled  to  such  moral  coduraocc  that  each  clash  of 
their  successive  onsets  kindled  some  new  flame  of  devotion. 
Through  the  Chaidaeans  God  woirked  a  wvdL  which  required 
oentuciea  ol  liie  and  lltentuie  to  duchsae  its  fulness  (i.  s)-  (3) 
When  we  turn  from  this  view  of  the  Chaldaeans  to  the  denuncia- 
tion of  their  tyranny  in"  taunt-songs  "  (ii.  5-20),  we  have  simply 
u  practical  application  of  the  doctrine  of  divine  government, 
(iod  I'eing  what  He  is,  at  once  moral  iind  aiJ-powcrlul,  the 
immoral  life  is  doomed  to  overthrow,  whether  the  immorality 
consist  in  grasping  rapacity,  prou  1  self-aggrandizement,  cruel 
exaction,  e.vulting  triumph  or  scn.stless  idol.it r>'.  (4)  Yet, 
because  the  doom  so  often  tarries,  there  arises  the  problem  of 
the  suffering  of  tbe  innocent  and  the  uprlgbt.  How  can  God 
look  down  with  tolerance  that  seems  favour  OA  so  much  that 
eonflicts  with  His  declared  will  and  character?  This  is  the  gnat 
problem  of  Israel,  finding  its  supreme  eqvcMioD  for  all  time  in 
t  he  book  of  Job  («.«.).  In  that  book  the  solution  of  the  ptoblem 
of  innocent  SttiEering  lies  hidden  from  the  sufferer,  even  to  the 
end,  for  he  is  not  admitted  with  the  reader  to  tbe  secret  of  the 
prologue;  it  is  the  practical  solution  of  faithfulness  resting  on 
faith  which  is  offered  to  us.  -So  here,  with  the  priiiLijile  of  ii,  4, 
"  the  righteous  shall  live  by  his  faithfulness."  Tl-.e  dilTcrent 
application  of  these  words  in  the  New  Testament  to  "  faith  " 

•  Elidicr.  however,  than  Fs.  botviL  ij'io,  which  is  dn.wn  from  it. 
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!■  «dl  kaown  CBam.  L  17;  Qd.  BL  it;  Bcb.  z.  38)  thoo^  tbe 
dHhtfM  ii  apt  to  be  enoented  by  tlum  lite  fnt^ 

of  the  dement  of  fW:  lies  in  Pnil*>  cwMplliiMi  of  wCoru. 

In  G.  A.  Smith's  words,  "  as  Paul's  adaptatfao,  'the  just  shall 
live  by  faith,'  has  become  the  motto  of  evanKdical  Christianity, 
so  we  may  say  that  Habakkuli's  origiiiiil  of  it  has  been  the  motto 
snd  the  fame  of  Judaism:  '  the  righteous  shall  live  by  his 
faithfulness.' " 

Ttir  Hi-brcw  tt-xt  of  this  impresMvc  and  v-aricd  book  is  unfor- 
tunately rorrupt  in  many  places;  i-vcn  so  rautinusa  critic  as  Driver 
acct-pt^t  or  favd  ii.it  ly  nutiroM  i  tKhteen  textuul  emendations  in  the 
three  chapCcri  and  ,u--|>i-<.tt.  tlic  text  in  at  least  seven  other  cases. 
For  the  interpretation  uf  the  book  in  detail,  the  Engliiih  redder  will 
find  Driver's  commentaiy  (1906)  the  meet  useful. 

References  to  earlier  litefatutw  will  be  found  in  the  following  note- 
worthy studies  of  recent  date:  Davidson,  "  Nahum,  Habakkuk 
and  Zephaniah,"  in  Camhridte  Bible  (1896);  Nowaek,  Die  kleiiuM 
Prophftfn  (Hdkr.)  (1897};  Wellhausen,  Die  kleinen  Propheten  ' 
(l8yHI;  C.  A.  Smith,  ■The  linok  (■(  the  Twelve  Prophets,"  in 
The  Expositor's  Bible,  vol.  ii.  (1898);  Driver,  article  "  Habakkuk  " 
Ut  Ibmaut  Dictionary  of  the  BMt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  269-973  (1900); 
Budde,  aitacle  "  Habaidcuk  "  in  Bncy.  BibUca,  vol.  ii.,  c.  1921-1928 
(1901);  Stevenson,  "The  Interpretation  of  Habakkuk,"  in  The 
ExpoiUor  (190a),  pp.  tB8-40I;  Pcakc,  The  PrMem  0/  Sufering  in 
the  Old  Testament  (1904),  pp.  4-1 1  and  app.  A,  "  Recent  Critiriam  of 
Habakkuk  ":  .Vtarti,  Dodekapropheton  (K.  H.  C.)  (1904):  Driver, 
"Minor  Prophets,"  vol.  ii.,  in  Century  BibU  (1906);  Dubm,  Das 
BmABtbaUmk  (Text,  ut>erM;izunc Had firidiraog),  1906  (rngards 
tbe  book  as  a  unity  belonging  to  tne  dme  of  Ateaader  the  Great). 
MixL.  MarKolis  discusses ( he  anonymousGreekvenSonof  Habakkuk 
8i.  fal  a  volume  of  Old  Test,  and  Semitic  Studies:  in  Memory  of 
WiBiam  Rainey  Harper  (Chicato,  1908).  (H.  W.  K.  *) 

HABDALA  (lit.  "separation"),  a  Hebrew  term  chiefly 
appropriated  to  ceremonies  at  the  conclusion  of  Sabbath  and 
festivals,  marking  the  separation  between  times  sacred  and 
secular.  On  the  .Saturday  night  the  ceremony  consists  of  three 
items:  (0)  benediction  over  a  rup  of  wine  (common  to  many 
other  Jewish  function.^};  {h]  l>cnediction  over  a  lighted  taper, 
of  which  possibly  the  origin  is  utilitarian,  as  no  light  might  be 
kindled  on  the  Sabbath  day,  but  the  rite  may  be  symbolical; 
and  (c)  benediction  over  a  box  of  sweet-smelling  spices.  The 
origin  of  the  latter  has  been  traced  to  the  bowl  of  burning  spice 
which  ta  Talmuidic  timea  waa  introduced  after  each  meal,  B«|t 
hen  too  symbolic  idaaa  mint  be  taken  mto  aeaiant.  Both  the 
Hfl^  and  the  apka  would  readily  fit  into  the  oonoeption  of  the 
Sabbath  "  Over-soul  "  of  the  mystics.  (I.  A.) 

HABEAS  CORPUS,  in  Fnglish  law,  a  writ  issued  out  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  commanding  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
directed  to  bring  the  body  of  a  p<:rson  in  his  colfaMly  bcfOM that 
or  some  other  court  for  a  specified  purpose. 

There  arc  various  forms  of  the  writ, of  which  the  most  famous 
is  that  known  as  habeas  corpus  ad  subjiciendum,  the  wcll-cstab- 
Bshed  remedy  for  violation  of  personal  liberty.  From  the  earliest 
fccords  of  the  EnsUah  law  so  bee  man  could  be  detained  in 
cuttody  eioept  on  a  criminal  diaige  or  conviction  or  for  a  dvO 
debt.  That  (i(^t  is  eqnond  in  the  Great  Charter  in  the 
words:  "Itidius  lAer  himc  eapiatw  wd  impriMmlm  «Mf 
dissaisielur  aut  talagetur,  aut  aadetur  out  aliquo  moib  deOruatur 
net  super  eum  ibimus  HK  super  turn  miltemus,  itisi  per  legale 
judicium  parium  suorum,  re/  prr  !ci;cm  terrae."*  The  writ  is  a 
remedial  mandatory  writ  of  right  existing  by  the  common  law, 
Le.  it  is  one  of  the  extraordinary  remedies— such  as  m\imlamus., 
certiorari  and  prohibitions,  which  the  superior  courts  may  grant. 
While  "  of  right,"  it  is  not  "  of  course,"  and  is  granted  only  on 
application  to  the  High  Court  or  a  judge  thereof,  supported  by  a 
swortt  statement  of  facts  setting  up  at  least  a  probable  case  of 
illegal  coafiaemait.  It  is  addressed  to  the  person  in  whose 
custody  ano^sr  is  detained,  and  commands  him  to  bring  his 
prisoner  before  the  coart  immtdiatety  after  tbe  receipt  of 
the  writ,  together  with  the  day  and  cause  of  hts  betng  taken  and 
detained,  to  undergo  and  receive  {ad  subjiciendum  el  recipiendum) 
whatsoever  the  court  awarding  the  writ  "  may  consider  of 
concerning  him  in  that  lu-h^ilf." 

It  is  often  stated  that  the  writ  is  founded  on  the  article  of 
the  Great  Charter  already  quoted;  but  there  ure  extant  instances 
■  Sec  Hallam.  Coiut.  Hist.  vol.  i.,  c.  vii.  {12th  ed.)  p.  384. 


of  the  issne  of  writs  of  Aakareor^  before  the  charter.  Other 

writs  having  somewhat  similar  effect  were  in  use  at  an  early 
date,  e.g.  the  writ  de  odio  et  olid,  used  as  early  as  the  1  sth  century 
to  prcv<'nt  imprisonment  on  vexatious  appeals  of  felony,  and  the 
writ  of  mainprise  (dc  manucapiione) ,\oa%  obsolete  if  not  abolished 
in  England  but  which  it  was  attempted  to  use  in  India  so  late 
as  1870.  In  the  case  of  imprisonment  on  accusation  of  crime  the 
writ  issued  from  the  court  of  king's  bench  (or  from  the  chancery), 
and  on  its  return  the  court  judged  of  the  legality  of  the  imprison- 
ment, and  discharged  the  pdtaiMr  or  adnltted  him  to  bail  or 
remanded  him  to  his  fonner  cnstody  aoootdiag  to  the  nsult  of 
the  emminatioQ. 

By  the  time  ojE  dunlci  L  the  writ  was  fully  estabUahed  as  the 
appropriate  process  for  chedcing  illegal  imprisonment  by  infeiior 
courts  or  by  public  officials.  But  it  acquired  ita  full  and  ptesent 
constitutional  importance  by  legislation. 

In  Darnel's  case  (lO;-)  the  judges  held  that  the  command 
of  the  king  was  a  sullieier.l  an.H%ver  to  a  writ  of  hcbciis  corpus. 
The  House  of  Commons  iliereujion  [lasscd  resolutions,  to  the 
contrary,  and  after  a  conference  with  the  House  of  Lords  the 
measure  known  as  the  Petitionof  Right  waspaased(i637,3Car.I. 
c.  i.)  which,  inler  alia,  recited  (s.  5)  that,  contrary  to  the  Great 
Charter  and  the  good  laws  and  statutes  of  tbe  realm,  divers  of 
the  king's  subjects  had  of  late  been  imprisoned  without  any 
cause  shown,  and  when  tb«{y  were  brought  up  on  haUas  ctrpm  ad 
snbjitisndmm,  and  no  cause  was  shown  other  than  the  qiedal 
oonunand  of  the  Itlng  signified  by  the  privy  council,  were  never* 
theless  remanded  to  prison,  and  enacted  "  that  no  freeman  in 
any  such  manner  as  is  before  mentioned  be  imprisoned  or 
detained."  The  Petition  of  Right  was  disregarded  in  Sehicr.'s 
case  (ib-Tj),  when  it  was  successfully  returned  to  a  hiibras  corpus 
that  Sclden  and  others  were  committed  by  the  Ling's  sfxcial 
command  "  for  notable  contempts  against  the  king  and  his 
government  and  for  stirring  up  sedition  against  him."'  This 
led  to  legislation  in  1640  by  which,  alter  «boliahing  the  Star 
Chamber,  the  right  to  a  kabeat  torfut  taaa  gjven  to  test  the 
legality  of  commitmenta  by  '•"i"»fwii  or  tranant  of  the  Idl^  or 
the  privy  couodl.* 

The  Kipi  of  Chariei  IL  was  madtcd  by  further  progress 
towuds  aecliiing  the  fteeden  of  the  subject  from  wrongful 
imprisonment.  Lord  Clarendon  was  impeached,  inter  alia, 
for  causing  many  persons  to  be  imprisoned  again.st  law  and  to 
be  conveyed  in  custody  to  places  outside  England.  In  1668 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  wa.s  issued  to  lest  the  legality  of  an 
impris<inmcnt  in  Jersc)  .  lli  >ugh  the  authority  of  the  courts 
had  been  strengthened  by  the  Petition  of  Right  and  the  act  of 
1640,  it  w.as  SI  ill  rendered  insufficient  by  reason  of  the  insecurity 
of  judicial  tenure,  the  fact  that  only  the  chancellor  (a  political 
as  well  as  a  legal  officer)  and  the  court  of  king's  bench  had 
undoubted  right  to  issue  the  writ,  and  the  inability  orhesiution 
of  the  competent  judflsa  t»  Issne  the  writ  caoept  during  the  legal 
term,  which  did  not  cover  flame  than  half  the  year.  A  series  of 
biOs  was  psssed  through  the  Cemmons  between  1668  and  1675. 
only  to  be  rejected  by  the  other  House.  In  Jenkes's  ca (if,~  f,) 
Lord  Chancellor  Nottingham  refused  to  issue  the  writ  in  \  at  ;vtion 
in  a  case  in  which  a  man  had  been  committed  by  the  king  in 
council  for  a  speech  at  (luildhall,  and  rouhl  get  neillier  bail  nor 
trial.  In  1670,  but  rather  in  eon!>equenre  of  Lord  Clarendon's 
arbitrary  proceedings*  than  of  Jenkes's  rase,  a  fresh  bill  was 
introduced  which  passed  both  Houses  fit  is  said  the  upper  House 
by  the  counting  of  one  stout  peer  as  ten)  and  becaine  the  famous 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  1679  (ji  Car.  II.  c.  a).  The  passing  of 
the  act  was  largely  due  to  the  eaperience  and  energy  of  Lord 
Shaftesbttiy,  after  whom  it  waa  for  some  thae  called.  The  act, 
while  a  most  important  laadmaih  in  the  constitutional  history 
of  England,  in  no  sense  creates  any  right  to  personal  freedom, 
but  is  essentially  a  procedure  act  for  improving  the  legal  mechan- 
ism by  means  of  which  that  acknowledged  right  may  be  enforced.  * 

•  Hallam.  Const.  ITisl.  vol.  it.,  c.  vli!.  (isth  ed.)  p.  a. 

•  Ibid.  c.  ix.  (nth  <-fl.)  I)  oS 

•  Ibid,  vol  iii.,  c.  xiii.  (uth  •■..1.;  p.  IJ. 

'  Dicey,  Law  oj  the  Constitution  (6tb  cd.),  p.  2lf. 
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U  dcdues  M  nincqila  and  define*  BO  lighta,  but  k  for  pnc^^ 
purpoMS  worth  m  bundRd  articles  gttuwiteeiiig  constittitloiMl 

liberty." 

In  the  manner  characteristic  of  English  legislation  the  act 
is  limited  to  the  particular  grievances  immi-diatcly  in  view  and 
is  limited  to  imprisonment  for  criminal  or  supposed  critninaj 
matters,  leaving  untouched  imprisonment  on  civil  process  or  by 
private  persons.  It  rcdtcs  that  grcal  delays  have  bpcn  usrd  by 
sheriffs  an<l  g.iolrr.'i  in  making  returns  of  wriLs  of  hdheiis  corpus 
directed  to  them;  and  far  the  prevenlioD  thereof,  and  the  more 
speedy  relief  of  ail  persons  impriMMwd  for  criminal  or  supposed 
crimioal  mattms,  it  enacts  in  substaiice  «  fbliows:  (i)  When  a 
writ  of  fafcw  ttrpm  is  diiected  to  a  sheriff  or  other  peisoa  io 
chaigK  of  a  prisoner,  be  nust  iritUa  3,  lo  or  20  days,  acconiins 
to  the  distaace  of  the  ptaoe  of  coDuuttment,  bring  the  body  of  his 
prisoner  to  the  court,  with  the  true  cause  of  bis  detainer  or 
imprisonment — unless  the  commitment  was  for  treason  or  felony 
plainly  ex])re.<ued  in  !fie  warrant  of  commitment,  (^j  If  any 
person  be  coimjaitled  for  any  crime — unless  for  treason  or  felony 
plainly  expressed  in  the  warrant — it  shall  be  lawful  for  such 
person  or  persons  (other  than  persons  convicted  or  in  execution 
by  legal  process)  in  limt  of  tacalion,  to  appeal  to  the  lord  chan- 
cettor  as  a  judge,  who  shall  issue  a  habeas  corpus  returnable 
InUBodiately,  and  on  the  return  thsnof  shall  discbaige  the 
fMuooer  on  giving  security  for  his  apfieaimnce  before  the  proper 
oourt— mdeaa  the  party  to  coimiiillMl  is  detaiaed  upon  a  legal 
pnoeaa  or  under  a  Justice^  warrant  toraaon-batlabk  offence. 
Penoms  neglecting  for  two  terms  to  pray  for  a  htieas  corpus 
shall  have  none  in  vacation.  (5)  Persons  set  at  large  on  habeas 
(or pus  shall  not  b«  recommitted  for  the  same  oflTence  unless  by 
the  legal  order  and  proiess  of  the  court  having  cognizance  of 
the  case.  (4)  A  |>er>it>n  committed  lo  prison  for  treason  or  felony 
shall,  if  he  requires  it,  in  the  first  week  of  the  next  term  or  the 
first  day  of  the  next  session  of  oyer  and  terminer,  be  indicted 
in  that  term  or  session  or  else  admitted  to  bail,  unless  it  appears 
on  affidavit  that  the  witneaaes  for  the  crown  are  not  ready; 
and  if  he  is  not  indicted  and  tried  in  the  aecood  term  or  session 
after  amuuttment,  or  if  after  trial  he  is  aopiitted,  he  shall  be 
dischaifsd  from  unprisoomcnL  (5)  No  uihaUtaM  of  England 
(eicept  penona  enntracting,  or,  sifter  conviction  ior  fdooy, 
electing  to  be  transported)  shall  he  sent  prisoner  to  Scotland, 
Ireland.  Jersey,  &c.,  or  any  place  beyond  the  seas.  Stringent 
penalties  are  provided  for  offences  against  the  act.  A  judge 
delaying  habeas  corpus  forfeits  £500  to  the  parly  aggrieved. 
Illegal  imprisonment  bfyond  seas  renders  the  offender  liable  in 
on  action  by  the  injured  parly  to  treble  costs  and  damages  to 
the  extent  of  not  lout  than  £500,  I>e8ide8  subjecting  him  lo  the 
penalties  of  pratmunire  and  to  other  disabilities.  "  The  great 
rank  of  those  who  were  likely  to  offend  against  this  part  of  the 
statute  was,"  says  Hallam,  "  the  cause  of  this  unusual  severity." 
Indeed  as  eariy  aa  1591  the  jodgea  had  complained  of  the 
difficulty  of  cnfonang  the  writ  in  the  cnan  of  impriioQBent  at 
tlie  instance  of  magnates  of  the  fsniaL  Tbe  dfaet  of  the  act 
was  to  impose  upon  the  judges  under  severe  sanction  the  duty 
of  protecting  personal  liberty  in  the  case  of  criminal  ch.irgcs 
and  of  securing  speedy  trial  upon  such  charges  when  legally 
framed;  and  the  improvement  of  their  tenure  of  office  at  the 
revolution,  coupled  wHth  the  veto  put  by  the  Rill  of  Rights  on 
excessive  bail,  g.ivc  the  judicature  the  independence  and  authority 
Decenary  to  enable  them  to  keep  the  executive  within  the  law 
and  to  restrain  administrative  development  of  the  scope  or 
penalties  of  the  criminal  law;  and  tbb  power  of  the  judiciary  to 
control  the  executive,  coupled  wltb  the  limiutions  on  the  right 
to  BSt  up  "  act  of  state  "  as  an  e»niae  for  infringing  individtial 
liberty  to  tliie  spcdal  chartcttristfc  of  Ebg^lsh  constJtntional 
Inw. 

Tt  Is  to  be  obser\'ed  that  nefther  at  common  law  nor  under  the 

act  of  16-Q  was  the  writ  the  appro[)r;atc  remedy  in  the  case  of  a 
j)erson  convicted  either  on  indict  ment  or  summarily.  It  properly 
.ipplied  to  persons  detained  before  or  without  trial  or  sentence; 
and  for  convicted  persons  the  proper  remedy  was  by  writs  of 
I  Dic^.  lowi/lie  CSMiMMlfm  (ttbed.),  p. 
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error  or  artunri  to  which  a  writ  of  hattas  etrfiu  might  be  used 
as  ancillary. 

As  regards  persons  imprisoned  for  debt  or  on  dvil  process  the 
writ  was  available  at  common  law  to  test  the  legality  of  the 
detention:  but  the  practice  in  these  cases  is  unaffected  bythe 
act  of  i0;9,  and  is  of  no  present  interest,  since  imprisonment 
on  civil  process  is  almost  abolished.  As  regards  persons  in 
private  custody,  e.g.  persons  not  sui  juris  detained  by  those  not 
entitled  to  their  guardianship  or  lunatics,  OT  persons  kidnapped, 
h'jbeas  corpus  ad  subjiciendum  seems  not  to  have  been  the 
ordinary  common  law  remedy.  The  appropriate  writ  for  such 
cases  was  that  known  as  de  homuu  rtpkfjmiio.  The  use  of  tUs 
writ  Id  most  if  not  all  criminal  casst  waifwhidden  in  1533;  but 
it  was  used  in  the  1 7th  ccnttny  to  a  case  of  lEldnapping  CDo^y'li 
case,  1681),  and  against  Lord  Grey  for  abducting  hn  wife's 
sister  (16S3),  and  in  the  earl  of  Banbury's  case  to  recover  Ms 
wife  (i;o4)  The  latest  recorded  instance  of  its  use  is  Trcbilcocks 
caM  (1730),  in  which  a  ward  sought  to  ffCO  hlmsdf  fron  the 
custody  of  hi»  guardian. 

Since  that  date  the  habeets  corpus  ad  subjiciendum  has  l>cen  used 
in  cases  of  illegal  detent  ion  in  private  custody.  In  1758  qucsiiuns 
arose  as  to  its  application  to  persons  in  naval  or  military  ctistody. 
including  pres.«ef!  men,  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  «  biU 
in  parliametii  and  to  the  consultation  by  the  Houso  of  Loads  of 
the  judges  (sec  Wiimot's  OfktitHs,  p.  77).  In  the  same  year  thn 
writ  was  used  to  fdcaae  the  wife  of  Ssd  Ferma  from  his  custody 
and  maltreatment,  and  was  unSttCCtSSitdly  anUad  te  by  John 
Wilkes  to  get  bade  Us  wife,  who  was  s^arattd  ftom  hhn  by 
mutual  agreement.  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  instances 
of  that  period  are  the  case  of  the  negro  Somerset  ( i  r  7 1 ) .  w  ho  w  as 
released  from  a  claim  to  hold  him  as  a  slave  in  England:  and 
that  of  the  Hottentot  Venus  (1810),  where  an  alien  woman  on 
exhibition  in  England  was  brought  before  the  court  by  Zachary 
Macaulay  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  she  was  detained  against 
her  will. 

The  experience  of  the  i8th  century  disclosed  defects  in  the 
procedure  for  obtaining  b'berty  in  cases  not  covered  by  the  act 
of  1679.  But  it  was  not  till  1816  that  further  IfgHiitiffn  araa 
passed  lor  more  effectually  socwring  the  lihecty  of  the  subject. 
The  act  of  «8i«  (56  Geo.  IIL  &  too),  does  not  toodi  caseacovwisd 
by  the  act  of  1679.  It  enacts  (1)  that  a  writ  of  habeas  eerftu 
shall  be  issued  in  vacation  time  in  favour  of  a  persou  restrained 
of  his  liberty  otherwise  than  for  some  criminal  or  supposed 
criminal  matter  (except  persons  impri.soned  for  debt  or  by  civil 
process);  (2)  that  though  the  return  to  the  writ  fic  good  and 
sulikient  in  law,  the  judge  shall  examine  into  the  truth  of  the 
facts  set  forth  in  such  return,  and  if  they  appear  doubtful  the 
prisoner  shall  be  bailed;  (5)  that  the  writ  shaU  run  to  any  port, 
harbour,  road,  creek  or  bay  on  the  coast  of  England,  although 
not  within  the  body  of  any  county.  The  last  clause  was  intended 
to  meet  doabts  on  the  applicshiUty  of  kahtn  ««rptu  to  cases  of 
flicgat  dMentfon  oo  boatd  ship,  which  lad  been  nbcd  owfiiff  to 
a  case  of  detcntloD  00  a  foreign  ship  in  an  Bufj^ah  port. 

It  will  appear  boat  the  forcgoirig  statement  that  the  lisue 
and  enforcement  of  the  writ  rests  on  the  common  law  as 
strengthened  by  the  acts  of  i6»7, 1640,  i67oand  1816,  and  subject 
alio  lo  the  regulations  .-is  to  prt)cedurc  contained  in  the  Crmi-n 
Ojhcc  Rules,  u>o(>.  Thcctlcclui  the  statutes  is  to  keep  ihe  courts 
always  open  for  the  issue  of  the  writ.  It  is  available  lo  put  an 
end  to  all  forms  of  ilkgal  detention  in  public  or  private  custody. 
In  the  case  of  the  Canadian  prisoners  (1839)  it  was  used  to  obtain 
the  release  of  persons  sentenced  in  Canada  for  participating  in 
the  rebellion  of  1837,  who  were  being  conveyed  throughout 
England  in  custody  on  their  way  to  imprisMunent  to  another 
part  4rf  the  empire,  and  tt  is  matter  of  frequent  eipctieiite  for 
the  eottfta  to  review  the  legality  of  conunituients  under  the 
Extradition  Acts  and  the  Fugitive  Offenders  Act  1881,  oi  fugitives 
from  the  justice  of  a  foreign  s  t  ate  Of  parts  of  die  ktog^domtoiona 

outside  the  lirilish  Islands. 

In  Limes  of  public  danger  it  has  occasionally  been  thought 
neccasaiy  to  "  suspend  "  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  1679  by  special 
and  tanvoiaiy  is^aiation.  Tbb  was  done  to  17M  (by  aa  act 
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annually  renewed  until  1801)  and  again  in  1817,  as  to  per&ons 
arrested  and  detained  by  his  majesty  for  conspiring  againii  his 
person  and  government.  The  same  course  was  adopted  in 
Ireland  in  1866  during  a  Fenian  rising.  It  has  been  the  practice 
to  make  such  acU  annual  and  to  follow  their  expiration  by  an 
actofindemnity.  In  cases  where  martial  law  exists  the  use  of  the 
mat  k  cs  hfP€ihm  smpoDded  dttring  condiUoos  amountiog  to  a 
rtBte  of  wir  irithin  tlie  fealm  or  the  Biitidi  poMcadon  affected 
{t^  tbe  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  during  the  Soath  African  War), 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  acts  of  courts  martial  during  the 
period  arc  not  the  s\il>ji  .  i  o\  n  vi.  w  by  the  ordinary  courts. 
The  so-ciiUed  "  suspt  n-iit>n  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  "  bears  a 
certain  similarity  to  what  i.s  called  in  Europe  "  suspending  the 
constitutional  guarantees  "  or  "  proclaiming  a  state  of  siege," 
but  "  is  not  in  reality  mure  than  sujipension  of  ODe  particular 
remedy  for  the  protection  o£  personal  freedom." 

There  are  variou--*  other  forms  of  the  writ  according  to  the  purpos* 
for  which  it  is  (^Tanted.  Thus  hiihdis  corpus  Lid  tf  iponilrniium  is  usj'd 
to  bring  up  a  prixjnt  r  confined  by  the  prixess  <if  an  inferior  court 
in  Ofxier  to  charge  him  in  another  proceeding  (civil  or  criminal)  in 
thawparinrBBiiWanaaiaothw court.  Aare^trdscivil  proceedings, 
thb  fomt  of  tite  writ  b  now  nrdy  used,  owtn^  to  the  abolition  of 
arro»t  on  mesne  proceiw  .ind  (he  restriction  of  impriionmcnt  for  doht , 
or  in  execution  of  a  civil  judgment.  The  right  to  issue  the  writ 
depends  on  the  common  law.  supplemented  by  an  act  of  1802.  It 
is  ixx^isionally  usi-d  for  (he  purixw  of  bringing  a  person  in  cu.itody 
for  debt  or  on  a  criminal  charge  ncforc  a  criminal  court  to  be  charged 
III  I'e^wct  of  a  diiMflal  pfocvadliisi  but  the  HiiQe  ranilt  nay  be 
otmined  by  mcaoa  of  an  older  of  a  secretary  of  sute,  made  nnder 
8.  II  of  the^FHaon  Act  1898,  or  bv  the  written  order  of  a  court  of 
criminal  juriadietkm  before  which  he  is  required  to  take  his  trial  on 
indictment  (Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act         31  Vict.  c.  35,  *. 

10). 

Other  forms  are  ad  salisfactendum;  ad  faciendum  et  recijHtndum, 
to  remow  intoa  superior  court  praoeedinga  under whiefatbeaiefeadaiit 
ia  in  custody:  ad  tesHficandum,  where  a  prisoaer^  is  required  as  a 

witnes.^,  issued  under  an  act  of  1804  (s.  11),  which  is  in  practice 
replaced  by  orders  under  s.  If  of  the  Prison  Act  1898  {tupra)  or  the 
order  of  a  iudKc  under  s.  9  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Act  1853: 
and  ad  dttiherandum  et  redfrim,  to  authorize  the  lriiii>fer  from  one 
custody  to  another  for  purposes  of  trial,  which  is  in  practice  supcr- 
ecded  by  the  provisions  of  the  Prison  Acta  1865,  1871  aad  1898, 
and  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  1867  {iupra). 

The  abo\x  forms  are  now  of  Bttle  or  no  fanportaaoe;  but  tlie 
procedure  for  obtaining  them  aad  the  fame  of  writ  a«e  iiidnded  in 
the  Crown  Office  Rules  1906. 

Ireland. — The  common  law  of  Ireland  as  to  the  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  ii  the  siime  as  that  in  England.  The  writ  has  in  past  times 
been  issued  from  the  English  court  of  king's  bench  into  Ireland; 
but  does  not  now  so  issue.  The  acts  of  1803  and_  1616  already 
mentioned  apply  to  Ireland.  The  Hetition  of  Right  is  not  in  terms 
applicable  to  Ireland.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  1679  does  not  apply 
to  Iril.m.l:  !iut  its  equivalent  is  supplied  by  an  act  of  1781-1781 
of  thi'  In  h  p  arliament  (31  &  22  Ge«>.  III.  c.  11).  Sec.  i6contain.s  a 
provision  empowering  the  chief  governor  and  privy  council  of  Ireland 
by  a  procbmation  under  the  great  .seal  of  Ireland  to  suspend  the  act 
during  such  time  only  as  there  shall  be  an  actual  inva-sion  or  rebellion 
in  Irdand;  and  it  is  enacted  that  during  the  currency  of  the  pro- 
clamation no  judge  or  justice«i  .ihall  bail  or  try  any  person  charged 
with  being  coticcmed  in  the  refx-llion  or  invasion  without  an  order 
from  the  lord  lieutenant  or  lord  deputy  and  senior  of  the  pri%-y 
council.  In  Ireland  by  an  a<  t  of  i  ^Si  the  Irish  exi-cunve  w.is  given 
an  absolute  power  of  arbitrary  and  pre\  eiuive  arrest  m  ■  u-^iii  ion  of 
treaion  or  of  an  act  tending  to  interfere  with  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  onlar:  but  the  wamat  of  anttt  was  made  conclusive. 
TMs  act  contanued  liy  annua!  renewals  until  1906,  when  it  expired. 

StoUand. — ^The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  unknown  to  Scots  law.  nor 
will  it  issue  from  English  courts  into  Scotland.  Under  a  Scot.*  act 
of  1701  (c.  fi)  provision  is  made  for  prexxnting  wrongous  imprison- 
ment  and  against  undue  deUy  in  trwU.  It  was  applied  to  treason 
feioay  in  1848.  The  right  to  speedy  trial  is  now  regulated  by  ».  43 
of  the  Cfuunal  Pracediiw  Scotland  Act  1887.  These  enactments 
are  as  to  Scotland  e(|«dvaleflt  to  the  English  Act  of  1679.  Under  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  ScotUnd  Act  1856  (19  &  20  V.  c.  56)  provision 
is  made  for  bringing  before  the  rourt  of  .qession  persons  and  proceed- 
ings before  inferior  courts  and  public  officers — which  is  anajogous 
to  the  powers  to  isi-.ue  kiitieas  corpus  in  such  cases  out  of  thi'  Rnslish 
court  of  exchequer  (now  the  revenue  side  of  the  king's  bench 
division). 

British  Possessions. — The  act  of  1679  expressly  applies  to  Wales, 
Berwick-on-T weed ,  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  and  the  act  of  l8l6  also 
extends  to  the  Isle  of  -M.m  1  he  rourt  of  kind's  iiench  has  also  i.ssued 
the  »Tit  ti>  the  kin^;'  'i  ir  ;:.s  iloniinions  1n'>i.iu!  s<-as.  e.g.  to  St 
Helen.T.  and  so  late  .v-  i  ^'  i  Canada  (.Ander-m  ■<  rase  lti6l,  30 
L.J.Q.B.  139).    In  consequence  of  the  last  docisiun  it  was  provided 


by  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  1863  that  no  writ  of  JleiMt  cerfta  should 
issue  out  of  England  by  authority  of  any  court  or  judge  into  »Mf 
colony  or  foreign  dominion  of  the  crown  where  the  crown  has  a  faiw^ 

fully  e»1ahlished  court  of  justice  having  authority  to  grant  or  issue 
the  writ  and  to  ensure  its  due  execution  in  the  'colony'  or  do- 
minion "  (25  fit  26  V.  c.  20).  TTie  expression  "  foreign  dominion  " 
is  meant  to  apply  to  placc-s  outside  the  British  Islands,  and  docs  not 
include  the  Isle  of  Man  or  the  Channel  Islands  (sec  rt  Brown  U864L 
33  L.J.g.B.  193). 

In  Australasia  and  Canada  and  in  most  if  not  all  the  IMtisb 
possesiiions  whov'  l.iw  is  based  on  the  common  Liw,  the  power  to 
issue  and  enforce  the  writ  is  possessed  and  is  freely  exercised  by 
colonial  courts,  under  the  charters  or  statutes  creating  and  regubting 
the  court.s.  I'lie  writ  is  freely  reported  tD  in  (  .in.iila.  .iikI  In  KJ05, 
1906.  two  appeals  came  to  the  privy  council  from  the  dominion,  one 
with  reference  to  an  extradition  case,  the  other  with  respect  to  the 
right  to  expel  aliens. 

Under  tne  Roman-Dutch  law  as  applied  in  British  Guiana  the 
writ  was  unknown  and  no  similar  process  existed  (2nd  report  of 
West  Indian  law  i  i>rnmissioners).  But  by  the  Supreme  t  ourt 
Ordinance  o.'  1  '•u  \  that  court  possesses  («>i/<t  alia)  all  the  authorities, 
powers  and  functions  belonging  to  or  incident  to  a  superior  court  of 
record  in  England,  which  appears  to  include  the  power  to  issue  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Under  the  Roman-Dutch  law  as  applied  to 
South  .\frica  free  persons  appe.ir  to  have  a  right  to  release  under  a 
writ  dr  lihrrv  komtne  fxkihendo,  which  clo«'ly  re«embles  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  and  the  procedure  described  as  "  manifestation  " 
usid  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  (Hallani,  Altddle  Ages,  vol.  ii.,  c.  iv.). 
l  ive  writ  of  habeas  corpus  has  not  been  formally  adopted  or  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Acts  formally  extended  to  Smtth  Africa;  but  in  the 
Cai>e  Colony,  under  the  charter  of  justiee  and  colonial  legisiatian, 
the  supreme  court  on  petition  grants  a  remedy  equivalent  to  that 
obtained  in  England  bv  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  and  the  remedy  is 
somelinu'S  so  des<'ribeif  {Koke  v.  lUihe,  1879,  9  Buchanan.  45,  &i, 
arising  out  of  a  rising;  in  (  i-i:|:;dlarid).  During  and  after  the  St.>utn 
African  War  of  1899-1902  many  attempts  were  made  by  this  pro- 
cedure to  chaUenge  or  review  the  stntenoss  of  cowts  aaitlBl:  see 
re  Fourie  (1900},  18  Capt  Ret>.  8. 

The  laws  of  Ceykm  being  derived  from  the  Roman-Dutch  law,  the 
writ  of  ktbtat  t«rpvs  is  not  indigenous,:  but,  under  s.  49  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Oiilinancc  1889,  the  court  or  a  judge  has  power  to 
Oram  and  issue  "  mandates  in  the  nature  of  writs  of  habeas  corpus." 
The  ctiartered  high  courts  in  India  have  power  to  issue  and  enforce 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpttt.  The  earliest  record  of  its  use  was  in  1 775. 
when  it  was  directed  to  Warren  Hastings.  It  has  been  used  to  lest 
the  question  whether  Roman  Catholic  religious  orders  oouM  enter 
India,  and  in  1870  an  attempt  was  made  thereby  to  challenge  the 
validity  of  a  warrant  in  the  nature  of  a  lettre  de  cachet  issued  by  the 
viceroy  i,lrid.  L.  Kep.  6  Bengal,  392,  456,  49S),  and  it  has  also  been 
applied  to  settle  controversies  between  Hindus  and  missionaries  as 
to  the  custody  of  a  young  convert  (Jt  v.  VaagJhoM,  1870,  5  Bengal. 
418).  and  be^veen  a  Manommcdan  husband  and  his  mother-in-law 
as  (i>  the  rustody  of  a  girl-wife  {Khaiija  BiH,  1870,  5  Bengal,  557). 

Uniltd  States. — Before  the  Declaration  of  I ndcpendenCC  some 
of  the  North  American  colonics  had  adopted  the  act  of  1670; 
and  the  federal  and  the  other  State  legislatures  of  the  United 
Stales  have  fountled  iheir  procedure  on  that  act.  The  ( ommon 
law  as  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  has  been  inherited  from 
England,  and  has  been  generally  made  to  apply  to  commitments 
and  detenliona  of  all  kinds.  DifUcult  questions,  unknown  to 
English  law,  have  ariaen  from  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
American  sute-aystcnu  Thus  the  oonatkiition  pnnddca  that 
"  the  privilege  of  the  wiit  of  kahecg  etrfui  shall  not  be  mumided 
unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  pnblic  safety 
may  require  it  ";  and  it  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute 
whether  the  power  of  suspension  under  this  [in isinn  is  vested 
in  the  president  or  the  congress.  The  weight  of  o[iiniori  seems 
to  lean  to  the  latter  alternative.  /Sgain,  conflicts  h.ive  arisen 
between  the  courts  of  individual  states  and  the  courts  of  the 
union.  It  seems  that  a  state  court  has  no  right  to  issue  a  habeas 
corpus  for  the  discharge  of  a  penon  held  under  the  authority 
of  the  federal  government.  On  ths  Other  hand,  the  oooitaof  the 
union  ime  tbe  writ  only  in  those  CMet  in  vhich  the  pmrar  it 
expressly  conferred  on  theoA  Iqr  Iho  comtlttitioB. 

ArTnoRTTiBs.— Patenoa,  XAer^p  «i  the  SMtfl  (1877):  Short 
and  Mellor,  Crown  Prattkt  (1890);  Amaikntt:  Cfcnrch  on  Habeas 
Corpus  Cand  ed.  1895).  (W.  F.  C.) 

HAllBPAilllli,  a  name  tor  a  tradeaman  who  tdls  by  retifl 

small  articles  used  in  the  making  or  wearing  of  dress,  such  as 
sewing  cottons  or  silks,  tapes,  buttons,  pins  and  needles  and  tbe 
like.  The  .sale  of  such  a:l  i.  >  >■  r.ul  jci  ner.illy  carried  on  alone, 
and  a  "  haberdabhury  counter  "  usually  forms  a  department  of 
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draper!;'  shops.  The  word,  found  in  Chaoos,  and  even  earlier 
(1311),  is  of  obscure  origin;  the  suggestion  that  it  is  connected 
with  an  Icelandic  kapriink,  "  haversack,"  is,  accord tr  j.:  t  1  rhc 
Nrw  English  Dictionary,  impossibte,  Hapertm occurs  m  an  i ariy 
Anglo-French  customs  list,  which  includes  articles  such  as  were 
sold  by  haberdashers,  but  this  word  may  itsrU  have  htcn  a 
misspelling  of  "  haberdash."  The  obscurity  of  origin  has  left 
room  for  many  conjectures  such  as  that  of  Minshcu  that  '*  haber- 
dasher "  was  perhaps  merely  a  corruption  of  the  (icrmao  Uabl 
ikr  "  Have  you  that?"  or  Mabe  das.  Hen, "  Have  that ,  sir ," 
tned  dcaavtivdy  for  a  fcmnil  dealer  In  miacellaneous  wares. 
The  Habeidaahen^  Com«or  b  «>e  of  the  greater  Uvery 
Companies  of  tbe  Ctty  ol  London.  Originally  a  branch  of  the 
mercers,  the  fraternity  took  over  the  selling  of  "  small  wares," 
which  included  not  only  articles  similar  lo  those  sold  as  "  haber- 
dashery "  now.  but  such  things  as  gloves,  dafi^ers,  glass,  pens, 
lanterns,  mousf;rai>s  and  the  like.  Tlicy  were  thus  on  this  side 
connected  with  the  Milliners.  On  the  other  har.d  there  was 
early  a  fusion  with  the  old  gild  of  the  "  Hurers, "  or  cap  makers, 
and  the  hatters,  and  by  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  amalgama- 
tion was  complete.  There  were  long  recognized  two  branches  of 
the  haberdashers,  the  haberdashers  of  "  small  wares,"  and  the 
liabeidaslieia  oi  liata  (aee  further  Livxnv  Coufanxes).  The 
luibcidMihm  an  named,  aids  hgr  aide  wtOi  the  captUarii,  In 
tlie  WIliM  Book  (Ukr  of  the  city  «f  London  (see  MifiM- 
menta  GUdkaOae  Lmiiinkiuit,  ed.  H.  T.  Riley,  RoUs  Scries, 
1 :  1  -\  - 1 S6 ,  and  a  haberdasher  forms  one  of  the  company  of 
pilgiiuiS  in  the  Cankrhury  Tales  (Prologue,  361). 

HABINOTON,  WILLIAM  (i6o-,-i654>,  English  poet,  was  born 
at  Hendlip  HaU,  Worcestershire,  on  the  4th  of  Nos'tniber  1605. 
He  belonged  to  a  well-known  Catholic  family.  His  father, 
Thomas  Habington  (1560-1647),  an  antiquary  and  historical 
■cholar,  had  been  implicated  in  the  plots  on  behalf  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots;  his  uncle,  Edward  Habington,  was  hanged  in 
1586  on  the  charge  of  conspiring  against  Elizabeth  in  connexion 
nith  Anthony  Babington;  wliile  to  hia  mother,  Maiy  Habington, 
wnaatti^telthenvidaiionofthBGunpaiifder  Hot.  The  poet 
was  sent  to  the  coOece  at  Si  Otas,  but,  pressure  being  brought 
to  bear  on  him  to  induce  him  to  become  a  Jesuit,  he  removed  to 
Paris  llr-  married  about  i6ji  Lucy,  second  daughter  of  Sir 
William  iicroerl,  first  Baron  I'owys.  This  lady  he  haii  addressed 
in  the  volume  of  lyrical  poems  arranged  in  two  parts  and  entitled 
Cntlara,  published  anonymuu.sly  in  1634.  In  1655  appeared  a 
second  edition  enlarged  by  three  prose  characters,  fourteen  new 
lyrics  and  eight  touching  elegies  on  hi^  iricad  and  kinsman, 
George  Talbot.  The  third  edition  (1640)  contains  a  third  part 
consisting  ol  a  prose  character  of  "  A  Holy  Man  "  and  twenty- 
two  devotional  poems.  Habington's  lyrics  are  full  of  the  far- 
fetched "oonceita"  wliich  were  fashiooable  at  court,  but  bis 
vase  is  quite  free  from  the  pcevailing  laaaeneia  of  trwnls. 
Indeed  Us  reiterated  pcauea of  Caatan's  idrlue  grow  wearl^iome. 
He  is  at  his  best  in  his  reflective  poems  on  the  nnoertainty  of 

human  life  and  kindred  topics.  He  also  wrote  a  Historit  cj 
Eclnard  the  Fourth  {1640),  based  on  notes  provided  by  his  father ; 
a  traKi-comedy,  I  lie  Quetnt  of  Arragon  (1640),  published  without 
his  consent  by  his  kinsman,  the  earl  of  Pcmbnike,  and  revived 
at  the  Restoration;  and  si.\  essays  on  events  in  m<Klerri  liistory, 
ObsenalioHS  upon  Hislvry  (1641).  Anthony  a  Wood  insinuated 
that  daring  the  Commonwealth  the  poet  "did  run  with  the  limes, 
and  waa  not  unknown  to  Oliver  the  osuiper."  Be  died  on  the 
30th  of  November  itn. 

The  woflcs  of  Kabinf^on  have  not  been  collected.  Tkt  Queene  of 
XrvOfm  waareprinCcd  in  Dod»ley'»"01d  Plays,"  vol.ix.(:82S) ;  Castara 
«as  edited  by  Chailca  Ehon  (uis),  and  by  E.  Arlier  with  a  compact 
and  eoaqHvfaemtve  iatrodactMn  (1S70)  for  1^  "  English  Repftnts." 

HABIT  (through  tlie  French  from  Lai.  k<:hilus,  from  hiihtrt\ 
to  have,  hold,  or,  in  a  reflective  scn.se,  to  be  in  a  certain  condition ; 
in  many  of  the  English  senses  the  I'Vench  use  hahi'.nde,  not  hjl'it\, 
condition  of  body  or  mind,  especially  one  that  has  become 
permanent  or  settled  by  custom  or  |K:rsistenl  rej)etition,  hence 
custom,  usage.  In  botaoy  and  aoology  the  term  is  used  both 
in  the  above  sense  of  instinctive  action  of  animahs  and  tendencies 


of  plants,  and  also  of  the  manner  of  growth  or  external  appear- 
ance of  a  plant  or  animal.  From  the  use  of  the  word  for  external 
appearances  comes  its  use  for  fashion  in  dress,  and  hence  as  a 
term  for  a  lady's  riding  dress  and  for  the  particular  form  of 
garment  adopted  by  the  members  of  a  religious  order,  Ifto 
"  cowl  "  applied  as  the  mark  of  a  monk  or  nun. 

HABITAT  (a  French  word  derived  from  fubiter,  Lat.  kabilare, 
>.n  r]v.:rV.)  \-\  botany  and  zoology,  the  term  for  the  locality  in 
V  t  i  :i  .1  i  11  1  ular  species  of  plants  or  animals  thrives. 

HABSBURG,  or  Hapsbvkg,  the  name  of  the  famous  family 
from  which  have  sprung  tlie  dukes  and  arcbdnhet  of  Attttria 
from  isSa,  kin^  oif  Hungary  and  RoilicndH  (ktNH  1516^  Mid 
emperorsof  Austria  from  r8o4.  Tluyweieaho Roman  emperors 
and  German  Itings  from  1438  to  1806,  and  kings  of  Spain  from 
1516  to  1700,  while  the  minor  dignities  held  by  them  at  different 
times  arc  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  name  Habsburg,  a  variant  of  an  older  form,  Hablchtsburg 
(hawk's  castle),  w.as  taken  from  the  castle  of  Habsburg,  which 
was  situated  on  the  river  Aar  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the 
Rhine.  The  castle  was  built  about  1020  by  Werner,  bishop  of 
Strassburg,  and  his  brother,  Radbot,  the  founder  of  the  abbey 
of  M  uri.  These  men  were  grandsons  of  a  certain  Guntram,  wln^ 
accorduig  to  some  authorities,  is  identical  nith  a  Count  Guntram 
who  ihniridied  dndng  the  rrfgn  of  the  emperor  Otto  the  Great, 
and  whose  aoccctiy  can  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of  the  Mero- 
vingian kings.  Thm  conjecture,  however,  is  extremely  pro- 
blematical. Among  Radbot 's  sons  was  one  Werner,  and  Werner 
and  his  son  Otto  were  called  counts  of  Habsburg,  Otto  being 
probably  made  landgrave  of  upper  .•VLsacc  late  in  the  itth  or 
early  in  the  i.'th  century.  .\t  all  events  Otto's  son  Werner 
(d.  1 167),  and  the  latler's  son  .Albert  (d.  iigg),  held  ibis  dignity, 
and  both  landgraves  increased  the  area  of  the  Habsburg  lands. 
Albert  became  count  of  Zurich  and  protector  of  the  monastery 
of  Siickingen,  and  obtained  lands  in  the  cantons  of  Unterwalden 
and  Lucerne;  his  son  Rudolpli,  having  assisted  Frederick  of 
Hohenstaufen,  afterwaids  the  empcmr  nederick  U.,  against 
the  emperor  Otto  IV.,  teoctved  the  county  of  Aai^.  Both 
counts  largely  increased  their  paiieiiioin  in  the  districts  now 
known  as  Switaeiland  and  Alsaoe,  and  Rudolph  held  an  influential 
place  among  the  Swabian  nobility,  .\ftcr  his  death  in  1232  his 
two  sons,  Albert  and  Rudolph,  divided  his  lands  and  founded 
the  lines  of  flabfiburg-Uabsburg  and  Habsburg-Laufenburg. 
Rudolph's  descendants,  counts  of  Habsburg-Ijiufrnburg,  were 
soon  divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  became  extinct 
in  1408  and  the  other  seven  years  later.  Bciore  this  date, 
however,  Laufenburg  and  some  other  districts  had  been  sold  to 
the  senior  branch  of  the  family,  who  thus  managed  to  retain 
the  greater  part  of  the  Habsburg  lands. 

Rudolpli's  brother  Albert  (d.  1239),  landgrave  of  Alsace^ 
married  Hedw^  of  Kybuy  (d.  lafe),  and  fknm  thia  onion  there 
waa  bom  in  isiS  Riidolpb,  the  townder  of  One  greatness  of  the 
house  of  Hsbsburg,  and  the  first  of  the  family  to  ascend  the 
German  throne.  Through  his  mother  he  inherited  a  large  part 
of  the  Lxnds  of  the  extinct  family  of  Zahringcn;  he  added  in 
other  ways  to  his  p<Js.scssions,  and  was  chosen  German  king  in 
September  1  J73.  Acting  vigorously  in  his  new  ofTire,  he  defeated 
and  killed  his  most  formidaljle  adversary,  Ottakar  II.,  king  of 
Bohemia,  in  1278,  and  in  December  1282  he  invested  his  sons, 
Albert  and  Rudolph,  with  the  duchies  of  Austria  and  St>-ria, 
which  with  other  lands  had  been  taken  from  Ottakar.  This 
was  an  event  of  supreme  moment  in  the  history  of  the  Uabsburgs, 

and  was  the  first  and  most  important  stage  in  the  praceta  of 
iransfcning  the  centio  of  their  authority  from  wcatera  to  eaatem 
Europe,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube.  On  Rudolph's  death 

in  July  I  iQi  the  German  crown  passed  for  a  time  away  from  the 

Habsburgs,  but  in  July  i  rg.*.  it  was  .s<-cured  by  liis  son,  .Mbert, 
whose  reign,  howe\er,  was  short  and  uneventful.  But  before 
TjoS,  the  year  oi  Albert '.s  <ie.ith,  the  long  and  troubled  connexion 
oi  the  Habsburgs  with  Bohemia  had  already  begun.  In  1306 
Wenceslas  III.,  the  last  Bohemian  king  of  tlie  Pfemyslide 
dynasty,  was  murdered.  Seizing  the  opportunity  and  declaring 
I  that  the  vacant  kingdom  was  an  hnpeifol  fief,  King  Albert 
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bestowed  it  upon  his  eldest  sou,  Rudolph,  and  married  this  prince 
to  Elisabeth,  widow  of  Wenceslas  II.  and  stt^pmothir  (if 
WenceslasIII,  But  Rudolph diedin  I307,ud  hisfalber'satlcinpt 
to  keep  theootutiy  inUsownhaikdswutadedbjrhbimiidei 
in  ijoS. 

Albert's  wicceMor  as  Genua  king  was  Hcnxy  of  Luxembtirg 
(tlie  finpeiw  Henry  MI.},  and  thk  dection  nay  be  said  to 
initiate  the  long  rivalry  between  tha  houMS  of  Habsburg  and 

Luxemburg.  But  the  immediate  enemy  of  the  Habi>burg3 
was  not  ,1  Luxemburg  but  a  Wittclsbach.  Without  making  any 
definite  fwrtition,  Allx-Tl's  five  remaining  sons  spent  their  lime 
in  RovcrninK  their  lar.cis  until  i.U4,  when  one  of  thetn,  l-'rederiek 
called  the  Tiiir.  forseMjk  this  ti>ni[)aralively  uneventful  dtcupalion 
and  was  chosen  by  a  tninurily  ut  the  eltxiurs  Gciumii  king  in 
succession  to  Henry  VII.  At  the  same  time  the  Wittclsbach 
duke  of  Bavaria,  Louis,  known  to  history  as  the  emperor  Louis 
the  Bavarian,  was  also  chosen.  War  was  inevitable,  and  the 
battle  of  MOhldod,  fought  in  S^teaiiter  1311,  sealed  the  fate 
«f  Fnderick.  Loda  vaa  vkUnrious:  his  rival  went  into  an 
boaoucabte  captivity,  and  tiM  rising  Habtbmg  sun  underwent  a 
temponry  eclipse. 

For  more  than  a  century  after  Frederick's  death  in  1.^30  the 
Habsburgs  were  exiles  from  the  German  throne.  But  they  were 
not  inaetive.  In  ijj5  his  twu  survi\ing  brothers.  .Mbert  and 
Oliu.  inherited  Carinthia  and  pan  of  Carniola  by  right  oi  their 
mother,  Elizabeth;  in  ij6j  Albert's  sun  Rudolph  received 
Tirol;  and  during  the  same  century  part  of  Istria,  Trieste  and 
other  districts  were  acquired.  All  King  Albert's  six  sons  had 
died  without  leaving  male  i»uc  save  Otto,  whose  family  became 
extinct  in  1544,  and  Albeft,  the  ancestor  of  all  the  later  Habs- 
burgs.  Of  Albert's  four  Mos  two  also  Uft  no  male  heiis,  but 
the  remaining  two,  Albert  DL  and  Leopold  UI.,  wefe  respoiirible 
for  a  division  of  the  family  which  it  ol  some  importance.  By 
virtue  of  n  partition  nuule  upon  th^  brotber  Rudolph's  death 
in  1365  Albert  and  bis  deKendants  ruled  over  .\uslria,  while 
Leopold  and  his  sons  took  Styria,  Carinthia  and  Tirol,  Alsace 
remaining  undivided  as  lieretoforc. 

lowatds  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  the  Gcrma.T  throne 
had  been  occupied  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  by  members  of 
the  Luxemburg  family.  The  reigning  emperor  Sigismimd,  who 
was  also  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  was  without  sur.s.  and 
his  daughter  Elizabeth  was  the  wife  of  Albert  of  Ilabsburg,  the 
grandson  and  heir  of  Duke  .\lbert  III,,  who  ha<l  died  in  1305. 
SIgismund  died  in  December  1437,  leaving  his  two  kingdoms  to 
Ua  Mtlrtn-law,  who  was  crowned  king  of  Hungary  in  January 
Ml9  and  liing  of  Bohemia  in  the  following  June.  Albert  was 
afao  cliwen  and  crowned  German  long  insucceaiion to  Sigismund, 
tlnis  beginning  the  long  and  uninterrupted  connexion  of  his 
family  with  the  imperial  throne,  a  connexion  which  lasted  until 

the  dissolution  nl  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  ir-cA.  He  did  n<it, 
however,  enjoy  his  new  liignities  for  lon^,  as  he  died  in  Otlober 
I,(  5<j  while  en^ajjed  in  a  slrugKle  with  the  Turks.  .MbiTt  left 
no  sons,  but  soon  after  hii^  death  one  iv^is  lK)rn  to  him,  coiled 
Ladislaus,  who  became  duke  of  .\ustria  and  kin^  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia.  Under  the  guardianship  of  his  kinsman,  the  emperor 
Tlredeiidt  IH.,  the  young  prince's  reign  was  a  troubled  one,  and 
when  he  died  unmarried  in  1437  his  branch  of  the  family  became 
extinct,  and  Uunguy  and  Bohemia  paaaed  away  from  the 
Hababuiga,  who  managed,  however,  to  retain  Auatiia. 

Leopold  ni.,  duke  of  Carintlua  and  Styria,  who  was  kiOed 
in  13S6  at  the  battle  of  Sempach,  had  four  sons,  of  whom  two 
only,  Frederick  and  Ernest,  left  male  issue.  Frederick  and 
his  only  stm,  Sig^s-viund.  confined  their  attention  n^iinh-  to  Tirol 
and  Alaaee.  leaving  tile  l  irjter  destinies  of  the  family  in  ibc  hand.s 
of  Eriie>t  iif  Cirinthia  and  Slyrj:'.  id.  I4;4i.ind  his  sons,  Fredfrirk 

and  .\lbert  and  aiier  the  death  of  King  Ladislaus  in  1457  these 
two  princes  and  their  cousin  Sigismund  were  the  only  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Habsburgs.  In  Fcbru,^ry  i4.to  Frederick  of 
Styria  was  chosen  German  king  in  succcs-sion  to  his  kinsman 
Albert.  He  was  a  weak  and  incompetent  ruler,  but  a  stronger 
and  abler  man  ndght  have  shrunk  from  the  task  of  administering 
his  hetengencaua  and  unnily  tealn.   Although  very  important 
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in  the  history  of  the  house  of  Habsburg,  Frederick's  long  rcigo 
wa.'i  a  period  of  misfortune,  and  the  motto  which  he  assumed, 
A.E.I.O.U.  {Auslriae  est  imfferare  wrhi  UHhfrs(>),  seemed  at  the 
lime  a  particularly  foolish  boast.  lie  acted  as  guardian  both 
to  Ladislaus  of  Hungary,  Bohemia  and  Austria,  and  to  Sigismund 
of  Tirol,  and  in  all  these  countries  hb  difficulties  were  hicreaacd 
by  tiie  lioctility  of  his  brother  Albert.  Having  disgusted  the 
Ttroleae  he  gave  up  the  guardianship  of  their  prince  in  1446, 
while  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia  he  did  absolutely  nothing  to 
establish  the  authority  of  his  ward;  in  1452  the  Austrians 
l.ie.^ieKed  hitn  in  Vienna  .Neustadt  and  compelled  him  to  surrender 
the  person  uf  Ladislaus,  thu«  ending  even  his  nominal  authority. 
W  Iteii  the  youiJK  king  died  in  1457  the  Habsburgs  lust  Hungary 
and  Botiemia,  but  they  retained  Austria,  which,  after  si  me 
disputing,  Frederick  and  Albert  divided  between  themselves, 
the  former  taking  lower  and  the  latter  upper  Austria.  This 
arrangement  was  of  short  duration.  In  1461  Albert  made  war 
upon  his  brother  and  forced  him  to  resign  lower  Austria,  which, 
however,  be  recovered  after  Albert's  dcstb  in  Decetnlier  1463. 
Still  more  unfortitnatetnHitlieGeraiaakiac&tSwitieriaad  For 
many  years  tlie  Swiss  had  chafed  nnder  tbe  rule  of  the  Habs- 
burgs; during  the  reign  of  Rudolph  I.  they  had  shown  signs  of 
resentment  as  the  kingly  power  increased ;  and  the  struggle  which 
had  been  carried  on  lur  nearly  two  centuries  h^'.ci  been  almost 
unifoinily  in  their  favijur.  It  was  itiatked  Ijy  the  victory  of 
Murgarteii  over  Duke  Leopold  I.  in  i  1 5.  and  by  that  uf  Seinpat  h 
over  Leopold  III.  in  1386,  by  the  conquest  oi  Aargau  at  the 
instigation  of  the  emperor  Sigismund  early  in  the  15th  centur>-, 
and  by  the  final  struggle  for  freedom  against  Frederick  III.  and 
Sigismund  of  Tirol.  Taking  advaRlap  of  some  dissensions 
among  the  Swiss,  the  king  saw  an  Opportunity  to  Noover  his 
lost  lands,  and  in  1443  Inrokc  out.  But  m  aUlM,  the  men 
of  Zurich,  were  defeated,  and  when  In  Aogust  1444  aome  Fxench 
mercenaries,  who  had  advanced  to  his  (Jd,  suffered  tbe  same 
fate  at  St  Jakob,  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  struggle.  A 
few  years  later  Sigismund  became  involved  in  a  war  with  the 
same  forinitlable  foemen;  he  too  was  worsted,  and  the  "  Per- 
pttuai  rcacc  "  of  1474  ended  the  rule  of  the  Habsburg  in 
Switzerland.  This  hutrtiliation  was  the  second  ;;reat  step  in 
the  process  of  removing  the  Habsburg:>  irom  western  to  eastern 
Europe.  In  1453,  just  after  his  coronation  as  emperor  at  Rome, 
Frederick  legalized  the  use  of  the  title  archduke,  which  had  been 
claimed  spasmodically  by  the  Habsburgs  since  Thb  title 

is  now  peculiar  to  the  house  of  Habsburg. 

The  reveisca  suffered  by  the  Habsburgs  dnring  tlie  t^gn  of 
Fredeikk  HI,  were  many  and  serious,  but  an  inprovcsMat 
wasathand.  The  emperor  died  In  August  1403,  and  was  followed 
on  the  imperial  throne  by  his  son  Maiimilian  I.,  perhaps  the 
most  versatile  and  interesting  member  of  the  family.  Before 
his  father's  death  M.-^iximilian  had  been  chosen  Gerinari  king. 
Of  king  of  the  Roman;,  an^f  had  begun  to  repair  the  fortunes  of 
his  house.  He  had  married  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Ilurgundy;  he  had  driven  the  Hun- 
garians from  Vienna  and  the  .\u.itrian  archduchies,  which 
Frederick  had,  perforce,  allowed  them  to  occupy;  and  he  had 
received  Tirol  on  the  abdication  of  Sigismund  in  1490.  True 
it  is  that  upon  Mary's  death  in  1482  part  of  her  inheritance,  tbe 
rich  and  prosperous  Netherlands,  held  that  her  husband's 
authority  was  at  an  end,  while  another  part,  the  two  Burgundies 
and  Artois,  liad  been  seised  by  the  Ungof  Firance;  neverthcicas, 
after  a  protracted  struggle  the  German  king  secured  almost  the 
whole  of  Charles  tbe  Bold's  lands  for  his  son,  the  archduke 
Phiiif),  the  rJuchy  of  ■Burgundy  alone  remairing  in  the  power  o; 
I'Vance  a:icr  the  cof.cluaiun  of  the  ptace  of  Scnlis  in  1493- 
M.iximilian  completed  his  work  iiy  adding  a  piece  of  BaVBlit, 
Gor*  and  then  Gradiska  to  (he  Hab-bure  lands. 

After  Sigismund's  death  in  1406  Maximilian  and  Philij)  w«re 
the  only  living  male  members  of  the  family.  Philip  married 
Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  and  died 
in  1506  leaving  two  sons,  Charles  and  Ferdinand.  Charles 
succeeded  his  father  In  tbe  Metheifands;  he  followed  one  grand- 
father, Ferdinand,  as  king  of  Spain  In  1516,  and  when  tbe  other. 
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Mazimilian,  died  in  1519  he  became  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
and  succeeded  to  all  the  hereditary  lands  of  the  Habsburgs. 
But  pfovukm  bad  to  be  made  for  FenUnand,  and  in  1 53 1  this 
jumot  ml  given  the  Austrian  uchduchies,  Austria,  Styria, 
CaiintUa  and  Carniola;  in  the  same  year  he  muried  Anne, 
daughter  of  WbuUilaus,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and 
when  his  childless  brother-in-law,  King  Louis,  was  kflled  at  the 
battle  of  Mohacs  in  August  1536  be  claimed  the  two  kingdoms, 
both  by  right  of  his  wife  and  by  treaty.  After  a  little  trouble 
Bohemia  passed  under  his  njle,  Inu  }{ungary  was  more  recal- 
citrant. A  long  war  took  pliin-  bclwcen  Ferdinand  and  John 
Zapolya,  who  was  also  rrownt-d  king  oi  Hungary,  but  in  15^8  a 
treaty  was  trade  and  the  country  was  divided,  t!>o  Habiburg 
prince  receiving  the  western  and  !>maller  portion.  However,  be 
WIS  aooil  confronted  with  a  more  formidable  foe,  and  he  spent 
•  bulge  part  of  his  subsequent  life  in  defending  his  lands  from  the 
•tucks  of  the  Turks. 

The  Habsburgs  had  now  icadwd  the  summit  of  their  power. 
The  prestige  which  hefonged  to  Charles  is  held  «f  the  Holjr 
Roman  Empire  was  backed  by  the  wealth  and  comnercc  of  the 
Netherlands  and  of  Spain,  and  by  the  riches  of  the  Spanish 
colonics  in  .America.  In  Italy  he  ruled  over  Sardinia,  Naples 
and  Sicily,  which  had  [lassed  to  him  viitli  Sjjain.  and  the-  duchy 
of  Milan,  which  he  had  annexed  in  1>J5;  to  the  Xctherlaiids 
he  had  .^dd^•d  Friesiand,  the  bishopric  of  Utrecht,  Griiningcn 
and  Gelderi.ind,  and  he  itill  ixjssesscci  Franchc-Comtf  and  the 
fragments  of  the  Uab&burg  lands  in  Alsace  and  the  neighbour- 
hood. Add  to  this  Ferdinand's  inheritance,  the  Austrian  arch- 
duchies and  Tirol,  Bobemia  with  her  dependent  provinces,  and 
A  Strip  of  Hiinguy,  and  the  two  brothers  had  under  their  sway 
a  part  of  Bmape  tha  artent  of  which  was  great,  but  the  wealth 
and  importance  «f  iddefa  wm  {Btmeasiirably  gnater.  Abie 
to  scorn  the  rivalry  of  the  other  psinesiy  houses  of  Germaajr,  the 
Habsburgs  saw  in  the  kings  of  the  home  of  Yaiois  the  only 
foemcn  worthy  of  their  regard. 

When  Charles  \'.  abdicated  he  was  succeeded  as  emperor,  not 
by  his  son  Pliiiip,  but  by  his  brother  Ferdinand.  Philij)  bi-tamc 
king  of  Spain,  ruling  also  ;hc  Net herland.'i,  Ftanchc-Comlf, 
Naples,,  Sicily,  Milan  and  Sardinia,  and  the  family  was  definitely 
divided  into  the  Spani&h  and  .'Austrian  branches.  For  Spain  and 
the  Spanish  Habsburgs  (he  17th  century  was  a  period  of  loss  and 
decay,  the  seeds  of  which  were  sown  during  the  reign  of  Philip  H. 
The  northern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  were  lost  practically 
in  1609  and  definitciy  by  the  trea^  of  Westphalia  in  1648; 
ItottsrillMi  and  Artote  were  anneiBd  to  Fkaaee  by  the  treaty  of 
the  Pyrenees  in  i6;g,  while  FnachSiCBnti  ttd  a  muber  of 
towns  in  the  Spanish  Nethedaads  suffered  •  timflar  fate  1^ 
the  treaty  of  Nijmwegcn  in  1(^78.  Finally  Charles  II.,  the  last 
Habsburg  king  of  Spain,  died  childless  in  November  1700,  and 
his  lands  were  the  prize  of  the  W  ar  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 
The  .Austrian  Habsburgs  fought  long  and  valiantly  foi  the 
kingrkim  of  their  kinsman,  L  1:  i_Mius  XIW  was  loo  strong  for 
them,  and  by  the  peace  ot  Kastatt  Spain  pa^ed  from  the 
Habsburgs  to  the  Bourbons.  However,  the  Austrian  branch  of 
tbe  family  received  in  1714  the  Italian  possrsston!!  of  Charles  II., 
except  Sicily,  which  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Savoy^  and  also 
tbe  soutbcm  Netherlands,  which  arc  thus  often  referred  to  as 
tbe  Anstifan  Netherbmds;  and  letabied  tbe  dwby  of  Msntua, 
wfaidi  ft  bad  seised  in  170S. 

Ferdinand  L,  the  founder  of  tbe  line  of  the  Austrian  Habs- 
burgs, arranged  a  division  of  his  lands  among  his  three  sons  before 
his  <leath  in  1 564.  The  eldest,  Maximilian  II.,  received  Austria, 
Bohemia  and  Hungary,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  emperor; 
he  marrieri  Maria,  a  daughter  of  Charles  V..  and  though 
he  had  a  large  !amil>'  his  male  line  became  extinct  in  1619. 
The  younger  sons  were  Ferdinand,  ruler  of  Tirol,  and  Charles, 
archduke  of  Styria.  The  emperor  Maximilian  II.  left  five  sons, 
two  of  whom,  Rudolph  and  Matthias,  succeeded  in  turn  tn  the 
imperial  ihro&e,  but,  as  all  the  brothers  were  without  male 
iaw^  the  iamily  was  early  in  tbe  iTtb  century  threatened  with 
a  serious  crisis.  Rndolpb  died  in  i6is,  the  reigning  emperor 
Matthias  was  otd  and  ID,  and  the  quastioo  of  tbe  succfMion  to 


the  Empire,  to  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  to 
the  hereditary  lands  of  the  Habsburgs  became  acute.  Turning 
to  the  coUatml  branches  oi  tbe  family,  tbe  sons  of  tbe  archduke 
Ferdinand  were  debarred  from  tbe  socccsshn  owing  |o  their 
father's  monaiiatlt  mutiate  with  FUUppfiBe  Wdser,  aad  the 
only  hope  of  tbe  bouse  was  in  tbe  sons  of  Chailes  of  Styria. 
To  prevent  the  Habiiburg  monarchy  from  falling  to  pieces  the 
emperor's  two  sur\'iviug  brothers  renounced  their  rights,  and 
it  was  decided  that  Ferdinand,  a  sou  of  Charles  of  Styria,  should 
succeed  his  cousin  Matthias.  The  diibcuJties  which  imjiedcil 
the  completion  of  this  scheme  were  gradually  overcome,  and 
the  result  wits  that  when  Matthias  died  in  the  whole  of 
the  land.s  o!  the  .\u.-i!rian  ffabsburgs  was  united  under  the  rule 
of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  Tirol,  indeed,  a  few  years  later 
was  separated  from  Llie  rest  of  the  monarchy  and  given  to  the 
emperor  s  brother,  the  ircbduiie  Leopold,  but  this  separation 
was  ended  when  Leopold's  son  died  in  1665. 

Tliearbitrarymeasufeawitidifallowed Ferdinand's  acquisition 
of  the  Bobendan  crown  contributed  to  the  outbreak  of  tbe 
Thirty  Years'  War,  but  in  a  short  time  the  Bohemians  were 
subdued,  and  in  1627,  following  a  precedent  set  in  1547,  the 
emperor  dec  lared  the  throne  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Ilabsburg. 
Tlie  treaty  of  Wt*stphalia  which  ended  this  war  took  compara- 
tively iinle  from  the  Habsburgs,  though  they  ceded  Alsace  to 
France;  but  the  Empire  wa."?  greatly  weakened,  and  its  ruler  wan 
more  than  ever  compelled  to  make  his  hereditary  lands  in  the 
east  of  Europe  the  base  of  his  authority,  finding  that  he  derived 
more  strength  from  his  position  as  archduke  of  Austria  than 
from  that  of  emperor.  Ferdinand  III.  succeeded  his  father 
Ferdinand  II.,  and  during  the  long  reign  of  the  former^  son, 
licopold  lu  tbe  Austrian,  like  tbe  Spanish,  Uabsbuin  wuee  on 
tbe  dcfieaBlve  against  tbe  aggressive  policy  of  Loub  XIV.,  and 
in  addition  they  had  to  withstand  the  assaidu  of  the  Turks. 
In  two  ways  they  sought  to  streogthen  their  position.  The 
unity  of  the  .Austrian  lands  was  strictly  maliilained,  and  several 
marriages  kept  up  a  close  and  tricnclly  cofUje.uott  with  Spain. 
A  scries  of  victories  over  the  sultan  during  the  later  part  of  the 
17th  century  rolled  back  the  tide  of  the  Turkish  advance,  and 
the  peace  of  Karlowitz  made  in  1600  gave  nearly  tbe  whole  of 
Hungary  to  the  Habsburgs.  Against  France  Autitria  waslesssuc- 
ccssful,  and  a  number  of  humiliations  culminated  in  1714  in  the 
failure  to  secure  Spain,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

The  ho:,tdjt>  of  .\ustria  and  France,  or  rather  of  Habsbuig 
and  Bourbon,  outlived  tbe  War  of  the  ^laniah  Succession.  In 
1717  Spain  conquered  Sardinia,  wUdi  waa  soon:  eschanged  by 
Austria  for  Sicily;  other  straglles  and  other  graupfaigi  «f  the 
European  powers  followed,  and  In  1 735,  by  die  treaty  ^  Vfenna, 
Austria  gave  up  Naples  and  Sicily  and  received  the  duchies  of 
Parma  and  Piacenza.  These  surrenders  were  doubtless  inevit- 
able, but  they  shook  the  position  of  the  house  of  Ilabsburg  in 
Italy.  However,  a  domestic  crisis  was  approaching  whic  h  threw 
Italian  affairs  into  the  shade.  Charles  VI.,  who  liad  .succeeded 
his  brother,  Joseph  I.,  as  emperor  in  1711,  was  without  sons,  and 
his  prime  object  in  life  was  to  secure  the  succession  of  his  elder 
daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  to  the  whole  of  his  lands  and  dignities. 
But  in  1713,  four  years  before  the  birth  of  Maria  Theresa,  he  had 
first  issued  the  famous  Pragmatic  Sa»cti*»,  which  declared  that 
the  Habsburg  monarchy  was  indivisible  and  that  in  default  of 
male  heirs  a  fenude  could  auooeed  to  it.  Tbea  after  tbe  death  of 
bis  only  son  and  tbe  btrtb  of  Marbi  Theresa  tbe  emperor  bent 
all  his  energies  to  securing  the  acceptance  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction.  Promulgated  anew  in  1724,  it  was  formally  accepted 
by  the  esfatos  of  (he  dilferent  Habsburg  lands;  in  1731  it  was 
guar.tntced  by  the  imperial  diet.  By  subordinating  every  other 
interest  to  this,  Charles  at  length  procured  the  assent  of  the 
various  powers  of  Europe  to  the  proposed  arrangement;  he 
married  the  young  princess  to  Francis  Stephen,  duke  of  Lorraine, 
afterwards  grand-cluke  of  Tuscany,  and  when  he  died  on  the 
20th  of  October  1740  he  appeared  to  have  realized  his  great 
ambition.  With  the  emperor's  deatb  the  bouse  of  Habsburg 
strictly  speaking,  became  estfpct,  fts  phoe  bebig  takn  by  the 
bouse  of  Habsburg-Lomdne,  which  sprang  from  tbe  union  of 
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Maria  Theresa  and  Francis  Sti-phcn;  and  it  Ls  interc-stiiv  u  r.  sl- 
that  the  present  Habsburgs  are  unly  descended  in  the  female 
liae  from  Rudolph  I.  and  Maximilian  I. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
was  forgotten.  A  crowd  of  claimants  called  for  various  parts  of 
the  Hafasbuif  Unds;  Fiedeiick  the  Great,  teUdag  kw  but  scting 
tnore,  tavaded  aad  oonqiMred  SileiH,  awl  it  leemad  Bkdy  thit 
the  dissolutioii  of  tlK  HdMbuxf  awMichy  nonfal  at  no  iong 
interval  follow  the  erttnctfon  of  the  Hihalwrg  race,  A  Witteb- 
Lach  print t,  Charles  Albert,  elcctcjr  of  Bavaria,  the  emperor 
Charles  VII  ,  and  not  Francis  Stephen,  was  choscn  emperor  in 
January  1742.  and  by  the  treaty  of  Breslau,  made  later  in  the 
same  year,  nearly  all  Silesia  was  fdrmally  surrcndercii  to  Prussia. 
But  the  worst  was  now  over,  and  when  in  17+8  the  peace  of 
Aix-ia-Chapellc,  which  practically  conhrmed  the  treaty  of 
Brealan,  had  cleared  away  the  dust  of  war,  Maria  Theresa  and 
her  consort  were  found  to  occupy  a  strong  position  in  Europe. 
In  the  first  place,  in  September  1745,  Fnincia  had  been  chosen 
emperor;  then  the  Jn^Mfial  pair  ruled  Uungaiy  and  Bohemia, 
althoii^  the  ktter  kiofdom  vaa  ahon  oi  SUnbi;  in  ipite  ci 
French  conquests  the  Austrian  Netherknda  lemahied  in  their 
hands;  and  in  Italy  Francis  had  added  IVscsny  to  his  wife's 
heriia^e,  aliiiouKh  Parma  and  Piaccn/.a  had  tieen  surrendered 
to  Spam  and  part  of  Milan  to  the  king  of  Sardinia.  The  diplo- 
matic voll'j-face  and  the  futile  attempts  of  Maria  Theresa  to 
recover  Sileaia  which  followed  ihi.s  treaty  Wong  to  the  j;eneral 
history  of  Europe. 

The  emperor  Francis  I.  died  in  1765  and  was  succeeded  by  liis 
SOB  Joseph  II.,  an  ambitious  and  able  prince,  whose  aim  was 
to  restore  the  Habsburgs  and  the  Empire  to  their  former  great 
positions  in  Euro|M:,  and  whose  pride  did  not  prevent  him  from 
ifsming  from  Fredetidt  the  Great,  the  despoikr  of  Iiis  liouae. 
Hk  pnjeets,  homver,  aiiihwiing  san  ol  vudng  Bavaria  with 
Antttia,  which  wm  e^pedaUy  cherished,  faffled  coaipleMly,  aad 
when  be  died  in  February  1790  he  left  his  hnds  ia  »  state  of 
turbulence  which  reflected  the  general  condition  of  Europe. 
The  Netherlands  bad  risen  against  the  Austrians,  andin  January 
1700  had  declared  themselves  inde[M'ndent ;  Hungarj-,  anjjered 
by  Joseph's  despotic  measures,  was  in  revolt,  and  the  other  (larts 
of  the  monarchy  were  hardly  more  contented.  But  the  18th 
century  saw  a  few  successes  for  the  Habsburgs.  In  i7i8asucces»- 
ful  war  with  Turkey  was  ended  by  the  peace  of  Passarowitz, 
which  advanced  the  Aitttrian  boundary  very  considerably  to  the 
east,  and  altbou^  by  the  treaty  of  Bdlgiade,  signed  twenty-one 
yean  later, «  brge  part  of  this  territniy  waa  sumadeied,  yet  a 
residawn,  the  innate  of  Temcsvar,  was  permanently  inooc^ 
porated  with  HuQgaty.  Tile  struggle  over  the  sucoMSioa  to 
Bavaria,  which  was  condnded  in  1779  by  the  treaty  of  Tesclieii, 
was  responsible  for  adding  Innviertcl,  or  the  quarter  of  the 
Inn,  10  Austria:  the  first  partition  of  Poland  brought  eastern 
Galicia  and  Lodomeria,  and  in  1777  the  sultan  ceded  Bukovina. 
Joseph  II.  was  lollowed  by  his  brother,  Leojiold  II.,  who  restored 
the  .\u5trian  authority  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  latter  by  his 
son  Francis  II.,  who  resigned  the  crown  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  in  August  1806,  having  two  yean  before  takeo  the  title 
of  emperor  of  Austria  as  Francis  1. 

Before  the  abdication  of  the  emperor  Francis  in  1S06  Austria 
had  met  and  sufiered  from  tlie  iuiy  of  revolutionaty  France, 
but  the  ccsriona  of  territory  made  fagr  her  at  the  treaties  of 
Campo  Fonnio  (1797).  of  LuneviOe  (i8ei)  and  of  Preiaburg 
(iSos)  were  of  DO  entforing  importance.  Tlib,  however,  cannot 
be  said  for  the  treaties  of  Paris  .tnd  of  Vienna,  which  in  1814 
and  181 5  arranged  the  map  of  Euro;H-  upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars.  These  were  highly  favourable  lo  tlie 
Habsburgs.  In  cnsfcrr?  .md  central  Kurojjc  Austria  regained 
her  former  position,  the  laniis  ceded  to  liavaria  and  also  eastern 
Galicia,  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Russia  since  1809,  being 
restored;  she  gave  up  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  soon  to  be 
known  as  Rclgiiim,  to  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  acquiesced  in  ihc  arrangement  which  had  taken  from  her 
the  Blttapti  aod  the  remnant  ol  the  Hababuig  knds  upon  the 
Rhine,  fa  retura  for  thcae  toases  Austria  hccame  the  dominant 


power  in  Italy.  A  mass  of  northern  Italy,  including  lier  former 
possessions  in  Milan  and  (tie  neighbourhood,  and  also  the  lands 
recently  forming  the  republic  of  Venice,  was  made  into  the 
kingdom  of  Lombardy-Venetia,  and  this  owned  the  emperor  of 
Austria  as  Iting.  Across  the  Adriatic  Dalmatia  was  added  lo 
the  Hahahttif  amaarchy,  the  population  of  which,  it  has  heea 
estimated,  waa  incresaed  at  this  time  by  over  tout  nOlions. 

The  illiberal  and  oppressive  character  of  the  Austrian  rule 
in  Italy  made  it  very  unpopular;  it  was  hardly  less  so  in  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  and  the  advent  of  the  year  1S4S  found  the  subject 
kingdoms  eager  lo  throw  otT  the  Habsburg  yoke.  The  whole 
monarchy  w,as  quickly  in  a  state  of  revolution,  in  the  niidst  of 
which  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  who  had  succeeded  his  father 
Francis  in  1835,  abdicated,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  his 
young  ncpltew  Francis  Joseph.  The  position  of  the  HaUsburg 
monarchy  now  seemed  desperate.  But  it  was  strong  in  its 
immemorial  tltdition,  which  was  enough  to  make  the  efforts  of 
the  Frankfort  parliament  to  cstabliih  <krman  unity  umder 
Pniaitaa  heiMBioay  abortive;  it  was  sirmg  also  in  the  general 
kjntty  to  the  thnMW  of  the  imperial  army ;  and  ila  coBOidi  were 
dbected  by  atatesmen  who  hanr  wail  how  to  esqdoft  kt  the 
intelfeats  of  the  cratral  power  the  national  ifvalrfes  within  the 
monarrhy.  With  the  crushing  of  the  Hungarian  revolt  by  the 
emperor  Nichol,^s  I.  of  Russia  in  1840  the  mon.\rchy  waa  freed 
from  the  most  formidable  of  its  intiTnai  troubles;  in  1850  the 
convention  of  Olmiitz  restored  its  influence  in  Ciermany. 

Though  the  slalus  quo  was  thus  outwardly  re-establi.shcd,  the 
revolutions  of  1S48  bad  really  unchained  forces  wliich  made  its 
maintenance  impossible.  In  Germany  Prussia  was  steadily  pre- 
paring for  the  inevitable  striiggle  with  Austria  for  the  mastery; 
in  France  Napoleon  III.  was  preparing  to  pose  as  the  champion 
of  the  flpfmasadnationatitiea  which  haid  oace  amre  settled  dowa 
■uHealyvBdBr  the  Hahsfaois  yoke-  The  alliaaoe  of  tiw  French 
empcnM-  and  the  Uat  of  Satdbiia,  aad  the  IlaUaa  war  of  JS59 
ended  in  the  htaa  of  Iiombaidy  to  the  Habahings.  Seven  yean 
later  the  crushing  defeat  of  Koniggrut*  not  only  ended  their  long 
rule  in  Italy,  ba-scd  on  the  tradition  of  the  medieval  empire,  by 
leading  to  the  cession  ol  Venetia  to  the  new  Italian  kingdom, 
but  led  to  their  final  exclusion  from  the  German  confederation, 
soon  to  bccoma,  uader  the  headship  of  Pfeuwia,  the  Gecmaa 
empire. 

By  the  loss  of  the  predominance  in  Germany  conceded  to  it 
by  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  and  by  the  shifting  of  its  "  centre 
of  gravity"  eastward,  the  Habsburg  monazcfay,  however, 
perhapa  gained  mme  than  ii  lost.  Que  nrrrsssiy  result,  indeed, 
waa  tbeooaposMoD  MwigWUk)  with  HuDgaiy  ht  tM?,  hy  wUdi 
the  latter  became  an  independent  state  (Fcaacis  Josie^  hc^ 
crowned  king  at  Fest  in  June  1867)  bound  to  tlie  rest  of  the 
monarchy  only  by  the  machinery  necessary  for  the  carrying  out 
of  a  common  policy  in  matters  of  common  interest.  This  at 
least  restored  the  loyalty  of  the  Hungarians  to  the  Habsburg 
dynasty;  it  is  too  soon  yet  to  say  that  it  secured  permanently 
the  essential  unity  of  the  Habsburg  monarchy.  Hy  the  system 
of  the  Dual  Monarchy  the  rest  oi  the  Austrian  emperor's 
donounions  (Cis-Leithan)  were  consolidated  under  a  single  central 
government,  the  history  of  which  has  been  mainly  that  of  the 
rival  races  within  the  empire  struggling  for  political  predomia- 
aace.  Since  the  development  of  the  constituUon  baa  bean 
consisteatly  in  a  deoucratic  diiectioo  and  the  Slavs  ate  in  a 
great  majority,  the  tcttdeacy  has  been  foe  the  Gennan  element — 
strong  in  its  sodal  stattM  aad  tradition  of  predominaace— 
be  swamped  by  what  it  regards  as  an  inferior  race;  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Austrian  "  Germans  "  have  learned  to  look 
not  to  their  Habsburg  rulers,  but  to  the  power  of  the  German 
empire  for  political  salvation.  The  letuieiuy  eastwards  of  the 
monarchy  was  increa.sed  when  in  1878  the  congress  of  Berlin 
placed  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  under  Austrian  rule.  Old 
ambitions  were  now  revived  at  the  expense  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  the  goal  of  which  was  the  port  of  Salonica;  and  not  the 
least  menacing  aspect  of  the  question  of  the  acar  East  has  beta 
that  the  rivalry  ol  Italy  aad  the  Hababuig  moaaxchy  has  been 
tiansferred  to  the  Balkaa  paunauiB.  Yet,  i^  «pite  of  intstnal 
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t  uirini  «ut  of  questioni  f  undanentiUy  iBsoluble,  and 
fa  i|piil»«f  Iki  cnutaat  tlniwt  «f  oteniil  ooaaplcatioiu 
kid  to  WW,  the  KdMbaig  moaaidir  M  the  Mttlt  «f  the 
m  the  19th  and  soth  centuries  is  seendni^y  stfoocer  thui  ever. 

The  shadow  of  universal  claims  to  empire  and  sonorous  but 
empty  titles  have  vanished,  but  so  have  the  manifold  rivalries 
and  entanglements  which  accompanied  iht  H.ibitmrK  rule  in 
Italy  and  the  N'etherlands  and  Habsburg  preponderance  in 
CiTm.iriy.  The  monarchy  is  stronger  because  its  sphere  is  nujiu 
(lehncd;  because  as  preserving  the  pax  Romana  among  the 
jostling  races  of  eastern  Europe,  it  is  more  than  ever  recognized 
as  an  euential  element  in  the  maintenance  of  European  peace, 
and  is  icoognized  as  necessary  and  beneficial  even  by  the 
amhitkus  and  natieas  natianalitica  that  diafc  under  its  rule. 

A  few  «Dida  nmst  he  aaid  ah«at  the  cadet  branches  of  the 
HahAing  family.  When ,  in  1 765.  Francis  I.  died  and  Joseph  II. 
hecame  emperor,  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany  passed  by  special 
arrangement  not  to  Joscfih,  but  to  his  younger  brother  Leopold. 
Then  in  i7qi,  after  Leojjold  had  succeeded  Joseph  as  emperor, 
he  handed  over  the  grand-duchy  to  his  second  son,  Ferdinami 
(1769-1824).  In  iSoi  this  prince  was  deposed  by  Napoleon  and 
Tuscany  was  seized  by  t  rance.  Restored  to  the  Habsburgs  in 
the  person  of  Ferdinand  in  1814,  it  remained  under  his  rule,  and 
then  under  that  of  his  son  Leopold  (i  797-1870),  until  the  rising 
of  1859,  when  the  .'\ustrians  were  driven  out  and  the  grand-duchy 
was  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  A  similar  fate  attended 
the  duchy  of  Modena,  which  had  passed  to  the  Habsburgs 
thnmgh  themanfaiteof  Its  bcimaMaiy  Beatrice  of  Este  (d.  1829) 
wfth  the  afcbdnk*  Pacdfaaad  (t7$4-ifa6),  brother  of  the 
emperor  Leopold  n.  Ftomi8i4  to  iA4Athb  duchy  was  governed 
by  Ferdinand's  son,  Duke  Fnadt  IV.,  aod  from  1846  to  1859 
by  his  grandson,  Frands  V.  This  fkmfly  became  extinct  on  the 
death  of  Francis  V.  in  1S75. 

In  addition  to  his  successor  Francis  II..  and  to  Ferdinand, 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  the  cmpercir  I.eoptild  II.  had  eight  sons, 
five  of  whom,  including  the  anhdukc  John  (1782-1859),  who 
saw  a  good  deal  of  service  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars  and  was 
chosen  regent  (Reiehstcrweser)  of  Germany  in  1848,  have  now 
no  Uving  male  descendants.  Thus  the  existing  branches  of  the 
familjr  an  descended  from  Leopold's  five  other  sons.  The 
denoidaiits  of  Leopald,  the  disposKned grand-duke  of  Tuscany, 
tran  to  1909  BCfMaeated  by  hit  aoa,  Fndinaad  (b.  ifl^s)*  *ho 
atO  dalned  the  titfe  of  grand-dttke  of  Totcaq/,  «Dd  hia  aoo  and 
(nadsMia;  bjr  the  numerous  descendants  of  tfeo  accbdukc 
Chailes  ^vator  (1830-1802);  and  by  the  archduke  Louis 
Salvator  ih.  iS,;;).  a  great  Iraveller  am!  a  volunii.nous  writer. 
The  granil-dul^c's  fourth  son  was  the  archduke  John  iSepoinuck 
S-dvator.  who,  after  serving  in  the  Austrian  army,  resigned  all 
his  rights  and  titles  and  under  the  name  of  Johann  Orth  took 
comm:!nd  of  a  sailing  vessel.  He  is  sujiposcd  to  have  been 
drowned  off  the  coast  of  South  .Amcric^i  in  i  Sgi,  hut  reports  of 
his  continued  existcoce  were  circulated  from  ume  lu  time  after 
that  date.  Of  the  emperor  Leopold's  other  sons  the  archduke 
Charles,  perhaps  the  roost  distinguished  soldier  of  the  family, 
kit  four  aona,  including  Atbect,  duke  of  Tcachaa  (1B17-1895), 
who  inherited  ibflM  of  Ui  father^  lulitoijr  ahfli^.  ChaileB'a 
family  was  in  1909  lepiesented  by  Ua  gnadtaat,  lia  tau  of  the 
archduke  Charles  Ferdmand  (1818-1874).  Tlwafchdiike  Joseph 
( 1 7  76- 1 847) ,  palatine  of  Hungary,  was  represented  by  a  grandson, 
Joseph  .Augustus  (b.  1872),  and  the  archduke  Rainer  (1783- 
1853),  \'iceroy  of  Lombardy-Veaotia,  Iqr •  MB  Raioer  (b.  tSa;}, 
and  by  several  grandsons. 

The  eldest  and  reigniiig  branch  of  the  family  was  in  1009 
represented  by  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph,  whose  father  was 
theardldlllee  Francis  Charles  ( 1802-1878),  and  whose  grandfat  her 
was  the  emperor  Francis  II.  Francis  Joseph's  only  son  Rudolph 
died  in  1889;  omiscquently  the  heir  to  the  Habsburg  monarchy 
was  the  emipenir'a  nephew  Francis  Ferdinand  (b.  1863),  the 
ddeat  of  the  three  aoofe  of  Ms  brother  Charica  Loeds  (iSjj-iSofi). 
In  1875  Frands  Feidinand  inherited  the  wealth  of  the  Este 
family  and  took  the  title  of  archduke  of  Aaatrfa-Eate;  to  1900 
he  eontiacted  a  ■iOHaiirtic  marriage  with  Sophia,  emmteas  of 


Chotek,  mkoundng  for  hia  sons  the  auooeariott  to  the  nmmchlf . 
Thus  after  Ftaada  Fscdtoaad  tUa  wwdd  peas  to  the  son  of  Us 

bfothcr,  the  archduke  Otto  (1865-1906).  One  of  the  emperor's 
three  Inotbecs  was  MaatodHan,  emperor  of  Mexico  bom  1863 
to  1867. 

With  the  exception  of  Charles  V.  the  Habsburgs  have  produced 
no  statesmen  of  great  ability,  while  several  members  of  the 
family  have  displayed  marked  traces  of  insanity.  Iscvcrtheless 
they  j'jLurcd,  and  lor  over  350  years  they  kept,  the  first  [>lafc 
amon^  the  potentates  of  Europe;  a  dignity  in  origin  and  iheor)' 
elective  becoming  in  practice  hereditary  in  their  house,  l  iiis 
position  they  owe  to  some  extent  to  the  tenacity  with  which 
they  have  dung  to  the  variou:^  h^ri  i:.  and  dignities  wUdb  hew 
peaaed  into  their  poaaeaaioii,  but  they  owe  it  much  moie  to  a 
series  of  fortunate  marriages  imlappertaBedeadUk  Thai 
of  Maximilian  and  Maiy  of  ButSBdy,  of  FU^p  the  ] 
and  Joanna  of  Spain,  of  Feidlaaiid  and  Anna  of  Rttugaty  and 
Bohemia;  the  death  of  Ottakar  of  Bohemia,  of  John,  the  only 
son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  of  Louis  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia— these  are  the  cornerstones  upOD  wfatch  the  Hababuif 
monarchy  has  been  built. 

For  the  origin  and  c  irlv  history  of  tr.L  Ilabsbijrf;*  sit:  C.  dc  Rixi. 
Anmdes  rerum  ab  Au'irians  JJabsbur^uiie  ffn<u  primipit/us  a 
Rutioipho  I.  **9U«  <ui  Caroium  V.  ^etlarum  (Innsbruck,  ima,  fot.); 
M.  llcrrgott,  GrnfaJotia  diplomattca  autustat  t*m$it  H<uslmrtici$ 
(Vienna,  i737-'73f ) ;  E.  M.  HUrrt  von  Lichnow»ky,  GesckickU  dts 
Hiiusei  Habsburt  (Menrta,  1836-1844);  A.  Schultc,  GesckkhU  der 
Ilabsburier  in  dfn  ersitn  drei  JahrkundfrUn  (Innsbruck,  1RS7); 
T.  von  Lietx'iiaij,  Dtf  Aniiinir  dfs  Iliiusf.s  //^I.'J.^^ur^  (Vienna,  iKhj); 
\V.  Men,  Die  Habsburg  (Aarau,  1*96);  W.  Gisi.  Der  Urspruni  da 
Hiiutr  ZiMtMwmlAMmn  (ISSB); and  F.  Weihrich,  AaiaimW 
iMT  GetMekta  an  flisHMf  AiaweMrf  (^^Bna.  1B93).  For  the  histonr 
of  the  Habsburg  monarchy  see  ungl,  Dit  Ilabsburtund  die  dent- 
wUrdittH  SlaUen  Hirer  I/mcsbimf  (Vienna,  1895) ;  and  t.  A.  Freeman, 
HisUtriaJ  Geography  of  Europe  (lS8t).  Two  Knglish  books  oa  the 
subject  are  J.  Gilbart-Smith,  The  Cradle  of  ike  llapsburgs  (1907); 
and  A.  R.  and  E,  Colquhoun.  The  Whirlpool  of  Europe,  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Itu  ,'/!;/■;,'' ur^ ,4  (1906).  (A.  \V.  H.*) 

HACHETTE.  JEAN  NICOLAS  PIERRE  (1769-1834),  French 
mathematician,  was  born  at  Mt'zicres,  where  his  father  was  a 
bookseller,  on  the  6th  of  May  1769.  For  his  early  education 
he  proceeded  first  to  the  college  of  Charleville,  and  afterwards 
to  that  of  Reims,  is  1788  he  returned  to  Miains,  where  he 
was  attached  to  the  school  of  engineering  as  draughtsman  to 
the  profewon  of  physics  sad  chmaistiy.  In  tjr«3  be  becSBM 
professor  of  hydrography  at  CoUioure  aad  AnC-Vendre.  WhOs 
there  he  sent  several  papers,  in  which  some  questions  of  naviga- 
tion were  treated  geometrically,  to  Gaspard  Monge,  at  that  time 
minister  of  marine,  through  whose  influence  he  obtained  an 
appointment  in  Paris.  Towards  the  close  of  1794,  when  the 
Ivrolc  Polytechniquc  was  established,  he  w.is  appointed  along 
with  Monge  over  the  dcjxirimenl  of  descriptive  geometry. 
There  he  instructed  some  of  tlie  ablest  Frenchmen  of  the  day, 
among  them  S.  D.  Poisson,  F.  Arago  and  A.  Fresad.  Accom- 
panying Gujrtan  de  Morveau  in  his  expedition,  earhcr  in  the 
year,  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Fleunis,  and  entered 
Brussels  with  the  French  army.  In  1816,  on  the  accemfam  of 
Louia  XVUL,  Iw  was  expelled  from  liis  chair  by  fsvennent. 
Re  retained,  however,  tlD  his  death  the  office  of  prafeaaor  m  the 
faculty  of  sciences  to  the  fioole  Normalc,  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed  in  i8to.  The  necessary  royal  assent  was  in  1823 
refused  to  the  election  of  H.icliL-tte  to  the  .\c:i(!cTnic  dcs  Sciences, 
and  it  was  not  till  1831,  after  the  kevoiution,  th.i:  hr  olitaincd 
that  honour.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  16th  of  J.inu;iry  i.*l34. 
Hachette  w.os  held  in  high  esteem  for  his  private  worth,  ;is  well 
as  for  liis  scientitic  attainments  and  great  public  services.  Flis 
labours  were  chiefly  in  the  field  of  descriptive  geometry,  with  its 
application  to  the  arts  and  mechanical  engineering.  It  was  left 
to  him  to  develop  the  geometry  of  Monge.  and  to  him  also  is  due 
in  great  measure  the  rapid  advancement  which  France  made  soon 
after  the  estoUiahment  of  the  £oole  Polytechnique  to  the 
OMStructfon  of  machinery . 

Hachette's  principal  wiirlc^  ;ire  his  Dtux  Sutipi-'menls  i  la  Gromilrie 
discriptise  de  Monte  (ittii  and  iSiH);  £UmeiUs  de  gi«mHrie  i 
 —  (S817):  Ctttmtim  d*t  ipum  dt  gkmtiHt,  fte. 
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(|79S  and  1817):  Appiitaiums  d*  itomith*  d«tcriPtm«  (1817); 
Train  d*  giomitrit  descriptive.  So.  (!•»):  TniU  mm$€m$aire  des 
mackines  (iBn);  Correspondence  mr  I'EtMe  Polyteckniaue  (1804- 
1815).  He  alM  ooattttnitad  UMajr  inh»U*  tapm  to  the  leading 
■ckatiie  JoBRHb  of  Ms  tine. 
For  «  Ibt  of  Hedwtte't  writinn  see  the  Catalotue  of  ScienHfie 

atrn/Un  Jtnnl  Steuty  of  London;  also  F.  Arago.  (Emrti  (1855) ; 

HACBBRIt  ilUniB^  Fniidi  hnoine.  Jcraae  LaiiiCi  or 

Fourquet,  called  Jeanne  Hachette,  was  bora  abovt  1454.  We 
have  no  precise  information  about  her  family  or  eri^n.  She  is 
known  solely  for  her  act  of  hrrr  isin  which  on  the  37th  of  June 
1473  saved  fieauvais  when  n  was  on  ihe  point  of  being  taken 
by  the  troops  of  Charles  ihe  Bold,  duJce  of  Burgundy.  The  town 
was  defended  by  only  300  inen-at-arms,  coinmandefl  by  Louis  dc 
fialagny.  The  BurRundians  were  making  an  assault,  anil  one  of 
their  number  had  actually  planted  a  tUg  upon  the  battlements, 
wfaen  Jcaaiw,  axe  in  hand,  flung  herself  upon  him,  hurled  him 
into  the  moat,  tore  down  the  flag,  and  revived  the  drooping 
Oounse  of  the  ganiaoiii.  In  gratitude  for  this  heroic  deed, 
Lottis  XL  JaMitlited  a  pmoHoan  in  Bcaavaift  called  the  floces  - 
dOB  of  the  Anuih,  aod  natried  Jeanne  to  her  cboeen  lover 
Colin  Pik>n,  loading  them  with  favours. 

See  Ceorgca  Valbt,  Jtannt  Bachetle  CAbbeville,  1898). 

HACHfflTB,  LOUIS  CHRISTOPHB  FRANCOIS  (1800-1864), 
French  publisher,  was  born  at  Rethcl  in  the  Ardrnms  on  the 
Stkof  May  1800.  After  studying  1  hrec  years  at  a  normal  school 
with  the  view  of  becoming  a  teacher,  he  was  in  iSjj  00  political 
grounds  expelled  from  the  seminary.  He  then  studied  law,  but 
in  i8s6  he  eaublished  in  Paris  a  publishing  buaines*  for  the  issue 
of  woikg  adapted  to  improve  the  ayitem  of  idiool  initnwtion, 
or  (a  pnmte  lAe  inMil  cmltai*  of  the  oaaummity.  He 
pubKahed  memitls  In  vailoua  depaitnenta  of  kaawledge,  dic- 
tionaries of  modern  and  ancient  languages,  educatioiial  jouraals, 
and  French,  Latin  and  Greek  classics  annotated  with  great 
care  by  the  most  eminent  authorities.  Subsequently  to  1850  he, 
•n  conjimrtion  with  other  partners,  published  a  cheap  railway 
librrii>-,  scientific  and  miscellaneous  libraries,  an  illustratrd 
library  for  the  young,  libraries  oi  ancient  (iterjiture,  of  mtMlcrn 
foreign  literature,  and  of  modem  foreign  romance,  a  series  of 
guide-books  and  a  aeries  of  dictionaries  of  universal  reference. 
10  185$  he  also  founded  y<wrMo/  pour  tims,  a  publication  with 
a  drailMionof  150^000  weekly.  Hachette  alto  manifested  great 
bitemf  in  the  {amatioiiei  mutual  frkndlj  aodeties  among  the 
mnfcfaig  rlaiTi.  in  the  catabUdimeBt  of  faaaemlent  ioititutions, 
and  in  other  qneitioat  rdating  to  tlw  amelibntian  of  the  poor, 
on  which  subjects  he  wrote  various  pamphlet*;  and  tie  lent  the 
weight  of  his  influence  towards  a  just  settlement  of  the  question 
of  international  litemy  copgmght.  He  died  on  the  jiit  of 

July  1864. 

HACHURE  (French  for  "  hatching  "),  the  term  for  the  con- 
ventionai  lines  used  In  hill  or  nio'intain  shading  upon  a  map 
(fl.H.)  to  indicate  the  slope  of  the  surface,  the  dcjith  of  shadinK 
being  greatest  where  the  slope  is  steepest.  The  method  is  less 
accurate  than  that  of  contour  Unco,  bnt  gives  an  Indication  of 
the  trend  and  eiteitt  of  a  range  Or  mountain  system,  e^edally 

"^HAcSSSrffTspan.  facienit.  from  the  Latin,  meaning 

"  things  to  be  done  "),  a  Spantah  tcm  for  a  laiichd  estate. 

It  is  commonly  applied  in  Spanish  America  to  a  country  estate, 
on  which  stock-raising,  manufacturing  or  mining  may  be  carried 
on,  usually  with  .i  dwcltinK-Housc  for  the  owner's  reiidenoe  Upon 
it.    It  is  thus  used  loosely  fur  a  country  house. 

HACKBERRY,  a  name  given  to  the  fruit  of  Cdtis  oci-ulcntaHs, 
belonging  to  the  natural  botanical  ordei  (Jimaceaf,  to  which 
also  belongs  the  elm  {Ulmus).  It  is  also  known  under  the  name 
of  "sugar-berry,"  "beaver-wood"  and  "nettle-tree."  The 
hackbcrry  tree  Is  of  middle  size,  attaining  from  60  to  80  ft.  in 
iieight  (though  sometimee  reaching  ijo  fl.),  and  irith  the  aspect 
of  an  dm.  Thetanvesaf««inteiniliape,«ithave(yloingtaper 
point,  Bonnded  and  asually  very  obliqne  at  the  haae,  nnially 
^hmua  abo¥a  and  aoft-pufacioent  hcMafth.  The  aoft  filniy 
ftnven  Mppatt  eaily  in  the  spring  bdon  the  e^paMioa  of  the 


leaves.  The  frtdt  is  oblong,  about  half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  of  a  loddlth  OT  yellowish  colour  when  young,  turning 
to  a  dark  pur]:^  in  autumn.  This  tree  is  distributed  through 
the  deep  shady  forests  bordering  river  banks  from  Canada 
(when  it  la  my  rate)  to  the  Mttthen  Mate*.  ThefniithMa 
sneetiab  and  alightly  astfingent  taste,  and  ia  bm^  aatea  in  tho 
United  States.  The  teeds  contain  an  oil  like  that  of  almonds. 
The  bark  is  tough  and  fibrous  Uke  hemp,  and  tlie  wood  is  heavy, 
soft,  fragile  and  coars<.--graincd,  ar-  i  >  u  '  i'  for  mrl-i-.c;  fences 
and  furniture.    The  root  has  been  used  as  a  dye  lor  hnens. 

HACKSNSACK,  a  town  and  the  county-seat  of  Bergen  county, 
New  Jersey,  U.S.i\.,  on  the  Hackensack  river,  15  m.  N.  of  Jersey 
City.  Tup.  (i8f)o),6oo4;  (1000),  0443, of  whom  joog  were  foreign- 
born  and  s<5  were  negroes,  (estimated,  1906),  11,439.  It  is 
served  by  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western,  and  the  New 
Jersey  &  New  York  railways,  both  being  controlled  by  the  Erie 
Company  ;  and  indirectly  by  the  West  Shore  (at  Bogota,  i  m, 
Sh£.).  Electric  linenoonnect  ffickimiark  with  Newark,  Pataaic 
and  Fatenon,  and  with  New  YOifc  feniea.  The  town  extendi 
froR>  the  low  bank  of  the  tiver  W.  to  the  top  of  a  iidge»  about 
40  ft.  higher  up,  from  which  there  are  good  views  to  the  S.  and 
E,  Hackensack  is  princi[ially  a  residential  v,  r.  ihcugh  there 
are  a  number  of  manufacturing  cstabHshmeuti  ni  and  near  it. 
Silk  and  silk  goods  and  wall-paper  are  the  principal  nuiia- 
factures.  In  ii>os  the  value  of  the  town's  factory  product  was 
$1,488. 3v8,  an  increase  of  90-3%  since  igoo.  There  are  an 
historic  mansion-house  and  an  interesting  old  Dutch  church, 
both  erected  during  the  18th  century;  and  a  monument  marks 
the  grave  of  General  Enoch  Poor  (1736-1780),  an  ofiicer  in  the 
War  of  Independence,  who  was  bom  at  Andover,  Mass.,  entered 
the  Continental  Army  from  New  Hampshire^  and  took  part  in 
the  campaign  against  Burgoyne,  in  the  batth  «f  MbniMnitb 
and  in  Geoend  Sullivan's  expedition  against  the  Iioqtiois. 
Hackensackwassettledbytbc  Dutch  about  1640,  and  was  named 
after  the  Hackensack  Indians,  a  division  of  the  t'nami  Dela- 
wares,  who  lived  in  the  valkys  of  the  Hac  kensack  atsd  Fassaic 
rivers,  and  whose  best-known  chief  was  Oriiany,  a  friend  of  the 
^\  hitc$.  Hackensack  s  coextensive  with  the  township  of  New 
Barbadocs,  fiist  hicoiporated  witb  consfalemhly  laiger  tcnftoiy 
in  1603. 

HACKBT,JOHN(i592-i67o),bishopof  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
was  born  in  London  and  educated  at  Westminster  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  On  taking  his  degree  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  his  coU^,  and  soon  afterwards  wrote  the  comedy  of 
LoMa  (London,  1648),  which  waa  twice  performed  behne  James 
I.  He  was  ordained  in  1618,  and  throui^  the  influence  of  John 
Williams  (1582-1650)  became  rector  fn  t6Jt  of  Stoke  Hammond, 

Bucks,  and  Kirkhy  Underwood,  Lincolnshire.  In  i6;3  he  was 
chaplain  to  James,  and  in  16:4  \\  illianis  [(resented  him  to  the 
livings  of  St  Andrew's,  Holborn,  and  ("heam,  Surrey.  When  the 
so-called  "  root-.ind-Kranc  h  Ijill  "  was  before  |)arliament  in 
1641,  Ilacket  was  .seleiled  to  jilead  in  the  Th)Use  of  Commons 

for  the  continuance  of  cathedral  establishments.  In  1645  his 
living  of  St  Andrew's  waa  sequestered,  but  he  was  allowed  to 
retain  the  rectory  of  Cheam.  On  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  hia 
fortunes  improved;  he  frequently  preached  before  the  king^ 
aod  in  iMi  waa  oonaeccaied  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventiy. 
Hu  best'known  book  is  the  excellent  biography  of  his  patron. 
Archbishop  WflUaras,  entitled  ScHhm  reserala:  a  Memorial 
ofered  to  the  great  Deserving^  t>j  John  Witliami,  D.D.  (London, 
1603). 

HACKETT.  HORATJO  BALCH  (iSo*  1875).  .\merican  biblical 
scholar,  w.is  born  in  Salisbury,  MassachusrKs,  on  the  27lh  of 
December  iJioS.  He  waseducatcdat  Phillips-.Vndover  .Academy, 
at  .■Xmbcrst  College,  where  he  graduated  as  valedictorian  in  i  Sjo, 
and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  graduated  in 
1834.  He  was  adjunct  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  Languages 
and  Literature  at  Brown  University  in  1835-1838  and  professor 
of  Hebrew  Literature  there  in  183S-1839,  was  ordained  to  the 
Baptist  minlstiy  in  1839— he  had  become  a  Baptist  at  Andover 
as  the  lesalt  of  preparing  a  paper  on  baptism  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  Fatfaen— and  ht  lie  waa  pnfemor  of 
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Biblical  literature  and  interpretation  in  Newton  Tln-ologic.il 
Institution  where  his  nu)st  important  work  was  the  introrluction 
of  tbe  modern  German  methods  of  Biblical  criticism,  which  be  had 
kafned  from  Moses  Stuart  at  Andover  and  vith  which  he  made 
himaelf  more  familiar  in  Germany  (especially  under  Tholuck  at 
Halle)  in  1841.  He  travelled  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  in  1853, 
and  in  1858-1859  to  Greece,  beoomiag  profideot  in  modern 
Gieek.  Fnm  mlH  Ut  dMtb  in  Rocbcttar,  Mew  York, 
OD  «ad  «C  NovMabor  ttrs,  be  «m  pwlMor  of  BiUical 
Btmtnm  and  New  TWament  eicgiih  la  the  Itodia^w  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  He  was  ft  gnat  tsadMr  but  •  Siettflr  oillcal 
and  exegetical  scholar. 

He  wro'.f  Chrtslian  Memorials  of  the  War  (1864);  an  English 
version  oi  Winer's  Grammar  of  Ike  Chaldee  Languate  (1844);  £MraiM 
in  Hebrew  Grammmr  (1^4;);  and  various  articles  Ott  the  Seoutic 
tanguacc  and  literature  in  iH-riodicaU;  but  his  best-knawn  work  iras 
in  general  commentary  onttte  Biblcand  translation,  and  in  the  spr<-ial 
text  study  of  tbe  New  Testament.  Under  these  two  heading  fall : 
lUuslraiions  of  Seripture;  suuested  bv  a  Tour  through  the  Holy  Land 
(1855);  (In-  .•\mericiMi  revision,  with  tira  .^bbo^,  of  Smilh  -^  Dulion- 
ary  oj  the  BibU,  to  the  British  edition  of  which  be  had  contributed 
about  thirty  artidea;  Commtntary  on  the  Original  Text  of  the  Acts 
if  the  ApotUet  (1853;  and  edition,  1858),  for  many  years  (he  best 
Enelish  commentary;  NoUi  m  the  Greek  Text  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul 
to  Philemon,  and  a  Revistd  Version  of  Philemon,  both  published  in 
i860;  the  En^li^h  versions,  in  Schaff's  edilioii  of  Lange's  Ccm- 
mentarie^,  uf  Van  Uostcrzcc's  Philemon  und  Braunc's  Philippiiin^; 
and  for  the  American  Bible  Union  Version  of  the  Bible  he  translated 
the  books  of  Ruth  and  Judges,  and  aidi-d  T.  J.  Conant  in  editorial 
tcyiakm ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  American  tranuators  for  tbe  English 
Bible  revision. 

See  Memoriali  of  Hanih  BaUk  BacktU  (Koehcater,  N.Y..  t9j6), 

edited  by  G.  H.  \Vhitteraore. 

HACKETT,  JAMES  HENRY  (1800-1871),  American  actor, 
was  born  in  New  York.  After  an  unsuccessful  entry  into  busi- 
ness, in  i8j6  he  wcrt  on  the  stage,  where  he  soon  established 
a  reputation  as  a  player  of  eccentric  character  parts.  As  FalstafT 
he  was  no  less  successful  in  England  t  han  in  America.  At  various 
times  he  went  into  management,  and  he  was  tbe  atltbor  ofJVMcf 
and  Comments  on  Shakespeare  (1S63). 

His  son,  Jakes  Keteltas  Hackett  (1869-  ),  bom  at 
Wolfe  liiand,  Oottria,  and  educated  at  tbe  CoUete  oi  tbe  City 
of  New  Yoric,  ate  beoue  aa  actor.  Be  oune  bito  pwrfiwiiiT 
at  tbe  LyceoBi  bi  Duid  JMHnaa^  onapuv,  and  aftenraids 
bad  cooriderable  succeas  bi  nmiantf c  parts.  As  a  mansfer  he 
stood  outside  the  American  syndicate  of  theatres,  and  organized 
several  companies  to  play  throughout  the  United  States.  In 
1897  he  married  Mary  Mannering,  the  Anglo-American  actress. 

HACKLANDER.  PRIEDRICH  WILHBLM  VOM  (1816-1877), 
German  novelist  and  dramatist,  w.as  horn  at  Burtsrhiid  near 
Aix-la-Chapcllc  on  the  ist  of  Novcmljcr  j8j6.  Having  strvrd 
an  apprenticeship  in  a  commercial  house,  he  entered  the  Prus^siLin 
artillery,  but,  disappointed  at  not  finding  advancement,  returned 
to  business.  A  soldier's  life  had  a  fascination  for  him,  and  he 
made  bis  d<but  es  m  author  with  BUdtr  am  dm  ^oMMsafekii 
imPritieit  {tS4t).  After  a  joum^  to  the  east,  be  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  crown  prince  of  WOrttemberg,  whom  he  accon- 1 
panicd  on  his  travels.  Waektstubenabenieuer,  a  continuation  of 
his  firs;  v.i:rk,  appeared  in  1845,  and  it  v.;is  follov.t -d  by  Bilder 
aus  ilem  Solddienleben  im  Kriege  (iS^t/^iS 50).  .Vs  a  result  of  a 
tour  in  Spain  in  1S54,  appeared  Kirt  H':;r.'-r  !>i  Sp.inien  (1855). 
In  1857  he  founded,  in  conjunction  with  Edmund  voti  Zoller,  the 
illustrated  weekly,  Vber  iMnd  und  Meer.  In  1854  Hacklander 
was  ap()ointcd  director  of  royal  parks  and  public  gardens  at 
Stuttgart,  and  in  this  post  did  much  towards  the  embellishment 
of  the  city.  lo  1859  he  was  attached  to  the  headquarters  staff 
of  tbe  Austrian  army  during  the  Italian  war;  in  1861  he  was 
raised  to  an  ben^aiy  koightbood  in  Austria;  in  18A4  be  retired 
into  private  life,  and  wA  on  tbe  6th  of  July  1 877.  Hadillnder's 
literary  talent  is  confined  within  narrow  Umits.  There  is  much 
in  his  works  of  lively,  adventurous  and  even  romantic  description, 
but  the  rhararter-drawing  is  feeble  and  superficial. 

Hackliinder  was  a  voluminous  writer;  the  most  complete  edition 
of  his  works  is  the  third,  published  at  Stuttgart  in  1876,  in  tovolumcs. 
TlH9«i*alsaagaodaelectiaainsovolunieart88i).  Anranglibnevds. 
JVomcmIsss  GttekMMm  (its*):  BM§m  StU^riid  (185a):  Krieg  mm 
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Frieden  (1850),  and  the  comedies  Dm  a/krimt  Afimt  (iSjo)  and 
Magnetiseie  Kurtn  {1851)  may  be  apedaDy  mentioned.  His  auto- 
biography appeared  m  1878  under  the  tide»2>ar/tMnan  meines  Lebtnt 
(3  voU.).    See  H.  Morning.  BrmneruMun  an  F.  IV.  Ilackldnder 

HACKNEY,  a  north-eastern  metropolitan  borough  of  London, 
England,  boundtxl  W.  by  Stoke  Newington  and  Islington,  and 
S.  by  Shoreditch,  Bcttinal  Green  and  Poplar,  and  extending  N. 
and  E.  tothe  boundaiyof  tbeoouaQrof  Lendaa.  Pop.  (1901), 
2i(),27i.  It  is  a  poor  and  pofMhwa  dirtrict,  bi  wUch  tbe  nabi 
thorough&iee  are  Kbigshmd  Koad,  cootfaitied  N.  as  Stoke 
Newington  Road  and  Stamford  Hill;  Marc  Street,  continued 
N.W.  as  Clapton  Road  to  join  .Stamtord  Hill;  and  Lea  Bridge 
Road  running  N.E.  towards  Walthamstow  and  Low  Leyion. 
The  borough  includes  the  districts  of  Clapton  in  the  north, 
Homerton  in  the  east,  and  Dalston  and  part  ot  Kingsland  in 
the  west.  On  the  east  lies  the  open  flat  valley  of  the  Lea,  which 
tlows  in  several  branches,  and  is  bordered,  immediately  outside 
the  confines  of  the  borough,  by  the  extensive  reservoirs  of  the 
East  London  wateruwoika.  In  these  low  lands  lie  the  Hackney 
Marshes  (J38  acna;  among  seraal  so-called  manhes  in  the  X4» 
valley),  and  the  borough  ate  cootate  past  of  Vidaria  tmik 
and  a  number  of  open  spaces  oolkctivcfy  called  tbe  Hackncgr 
Commons,  including  MiO  Fields,  Hackney  Downs,  LoodooFldds, 
&c.  The  total  area  of  open  spaces  exceeds  500  acres.  The 
tower  of  the  ancient  parish  church  of  St  Augustine,  with  the 
rha;Kl  oi  the  Rowe  family,  slill  s'.ands,  and  is  the  only  historic 
building  oi  importance,  .•\mong  institutions  are  the  German 
hospital,  Dalston,  Melropxjlitan  hospital,  Kingsland  Road,  and 
Eastern  Fever  hospital,  Homerton;  und  tbe  Hackney  polytechnic 
iiii^iiiute,  ^vith  which  is  incorporated  the  Sir  John  Cass  institute. 
Cass  (16&&-1718),  a  merchant  of  the  city  of  T-«i>dffPj  ate  a 
member  of  parliament  and  sheriff,  bequeathed  £loeo  for  tbe 
foundation  of  a  free  scbooi;  in  17JS  tbe  bequest  was  inrrwMMd 
in  aocoidanfle  witb  an  tmfaWinil  codic3  to  Uawill;  and  tbe 
iaoMne  ptovidei  ten  It  Js  aMW  dboat  £teo«,  aane  ase  boys  and 
gbrb  befog  educated.  The  pariianientaty  borao^  of  Hackney 
comprises  north,  central  and  south  divisions,  each  returning  one 
member;  and  the  northern  division  includes  the  metropolitan 
borough  of  Stoke  Newington.  The  metropolitan  borough  of 
Hackney  includes  part  of  the  Hornscy  parliamentary  division  of 
Middlesex.  The  borough  council  eon.si.st.s  of  a  oayori  lo  aUei^ 
men  and  60  councillors.    Area,  3288  9  acres. 

In  the  13th  century  the  name  appears  as  Hackenaye  or 
Hacqutnyt,  but  no  certain  derivation  is  advanced.  Roman 
and  other  remains  have  Iwen  found  in  HadOMy  Marshes.  In 
1 2<jo  the  faiabop  of  London  was  Imd  of  the  manor,  wliicfa  waa 
M>  held  untB  tssc  when  it  waa  gnuited  to  Tbamas,  Loid 
Wentworth.  In  1697  it  came  into  tbe  hands  oftheTysaen  family. 
Extensive  property  in  the  parish  ate  belonged  to  the  priory 
of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  at  Clerken- 
well.  From  the  i6th  to  the  early  lyth  tenlut y  there  were  many 
fine  residences  in  Hackney.  The  neighbourhood  of  Haekney 
had  at  one  time  an  evil  reputation  i\s  the  haunt  of  highwaymen. 

HACKNEY  (from  Fr.  haqufnfe,  L.it.  equuj,  an  ambling  horse 
or  marc,  rspoi  -.dly  for  ladies  to  ride;  the  English  "  back  "  is 
simjily  an  alilirevialion),  originally  a  riding-borse.  At  the 
present  day,  however,  the  hackney  (as  opposed  to  a  thorough- 
bred) is  bred  for  dri>'ing  as  well  as  riding  (see  HoRSi:  Breeds). 
From  the  hiring'«ttt  Of  bacfauMk  the  wocd  canie  to  lie  asBociatod 
with  employment  for  bte  Cw  **»  back,"  as  a  general  tem  for 

irj  lge"),  eqwdally  in  combination,  «.g.  Iiackney-chair, 
ti.iLkr.^y-coach,  hackney-boat.  The  hackney-ooach,  a  coach 

'.v:t!i  I'lur  wheels  and  two  hoTMS)  WaS  a  foCU  Of  hted  pUbliC 
conveyance  (see  C.\rriage). 

HADAD,  the  name  of  a  Syrian  deity,  is  met  with  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  the  name  of  several  human  |>erson3;  it  iUso  occurs 
in  comiwuiid  forms  like  Benhadad  and  Hadadezer.  The  divinity 
primarily  denoted  by  it  is  the  storm-god  who  was  known  ate 
as  Ramman,  Bir  and  Dadda.  The  Syrian  kings  of  DamaMUI 
seem  to  have  habitually  assumed  the  title  oi  Benhadad,  or  aes 
of  Hadad  (three  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in  Scffpture),  Jnat 
aa  a  series  of  Egyptian  mmaicbs  are  Itnown  (0  bave  bera 
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accustomed  to  call  thcim«ivcs  sons  of  Amon-Ra.  The  word 
Harladrimmon,  for  which  the  inferior  reading  Hadarrimmon  is 
iound  in  Mine  MSS.  in  the  phme  "  the  mourning  of  (or  at) 
Hidadridinoil "  (Zcdt  xlL  tt),  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
discussion,  Accotdiii(  to  Jefone  and  all  ihe  older  Chriatian 
interpreters,  the  mourning  for  aomething  that  uuujtd  at  a 
place  called  Hjuladrimmon  (Maximianopolis)  in  the  vallqr  of 
Mcgiddo  is  meant,  the  event  alluded  to  being  gcncraUy  held  to 
be  the  death  of  Josiah  (or,  as  in  the  Targum,  ihc  di-ath  of  Ah.ib 
at  the  hands  of  Hadadritnmon);  but  more  recently  the  opiniun 
has  been  gaining  grounti  that  Hadadrimmon  is  merely  another 
name  for  Adonis  (q.v.)  or  Tammuz,  the  allusion  being  to  the 
mournings  by  which  the  Adonis  festivals  were  usually  accom- 
panied (Hitsig  on  Zcch.  xii.  ii,  Isa.  svii.  8;  Movers,  Phdniiier,  i. 
io6).  T.  K.  Cheync  {Encyd.  Bibl.  s.v.)  points  out  that  the 
Septnagint  reads  simply  RimnK>n,  and  aiguea  that  this  may  be 
a  coRnptioO  of  Migdon  (Megiddo),  in  itself  a  ctXTuption  of 
TkmoMlS'Adoo.  He  WOUki  render  the  vetse,  "In  thai  day 
then  shall  be  a  great  maaming  in  Jerusalem,  as  the  nranming 
of  the  women  who  weep  for  Tkromuz-Adon  "  (Adon  means  lord). 

HADDINGTON.  EARL  OP.  a  Scottish  title  bestowed  in  1627 
upon  Thomas  Hamilton,  earl  of  Mclrosi-  ( 1 563-1637).  Thomas, 
who  was  a  metnber  of  the  gro.ic  f.imily  of  Hamilton,  being  a  soii 
of  Thomas  Hamilton  of  Priest ticUi.  wa-s  a  lawyer  who  lic-camc  a 
lord  oi  se^ioa  as  Lord  Drumcairn  in  i  sgj.  Hf  was  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  James  \\.,  his  leRui  talenis  being  useful  10 
the  king,  and  he  was  one  of  the  eight  men  who,  called  the  Oc- 
tavians,  were  appointed  to  manage  the  finances  of  Scotland  in 
1596.  Having  also  become  king's  advocate  in  1 596,  Hamilton 
was  entroMad  with  alarge  share  in  the  government  of  his  count  ry 
when  James  vent  to  I<OBdion  in  itej;  in  i6ia  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  state  ier  Sootlaad,  and  in  1613  be  waa  created  Lord 
Binning  ami  Byres.  In  1616  he  became  IcH'd  president  of  the 
court  of  session,  and  three  years  later  was  created  carl  of  Melrose, 
a  title  which  he  exchanged  in  1627  for  that  of  earl  of  Haddington. 
After  the  death  of  James  I.  the  earl  resigned  his  offices  of  president 
of  the  court  of  session  and  secretary  of  state,  but  he  served 
Charles  1.  as  lord  privy  sea).  He  died  on  the  20th  of  May  1637. 
Haddington,  who  w;us  l>a!h  scholarly  and  wealthy,  left  u  Lirpc 
and  valuable  collection  of  papcrsi,  which  is  now  in  the  Advocates' 
Uhrary  at  Edinburgh.  James  referred  familiarly  to  his  friend 
as  TmH  q'  tiu  CowffUt,  his  Edinburgh  residence  being  in  this 

Street. 

The  earl's  ddcst  con  Tteuua,  the  and  earl  (1600-1640},  was 
a  covenanter  and  a  soldier,  being  hilled  by  an  exptotton  at  Dun> 

glass  castle  on  the  jolh  of  August  1640.  His  sons,  Tuouas  (d. 
1645)  and  John  (d.  1669),  became  respectively  the  3rd  and 
4th  earis  of  Haddington, and  John's  grandson  Thomas  iib-ij- 
j7:j5)  succeeded  his  father  Ckabues  (c.  1650-1665),  a^  6di  earl 
in  lOSv  although  he  was  not  tlie  eldest  but  the  second  son. 
This  ciiiioua  circumftt.inre  aroae  Itoin  the  fact  that  when  Charles 
married  .Marparet  (d.  1700/,  theheiressof  the  earldom  of  Rothes, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  two  earldoms  should  be  Irtt  separate; 
thtIS  the  eldest  son  John  became  earl  of  Rothes  while  Thomas 
became  carl  of  Haddington.  Thomas  was  a  supporter  of  George 
I.  during  the  r^og  of  171 5,  and  was  a  rL'|>rcsentative  peer  for 
Scotland  frnm  1716  to  1734.  Me  died  on  the  aSth  of  November 
I73S> 

The  6th  eail  was  a  writer,  but  in  thi.i  dircctioo  U*  dder  son, 
ChaxleS.  Lord  Binning  (1697-1732),  is  perhaps  more  celebrated 
After  lighting  by  hi.s  l.it her'>  side  a!  >herilflim.'r  in  1715  and 
serving  as  member  of  (uriiatneni  for  St  Germans,  Binning  died 
at  Naples  on  the  27th  of  Detejnber  1  J  His  eldest  son,  Thom  as 
(c.  17JO-1704K  became  the  71)1  earl  jii  i?J5,  iuid  the  lattti's 
grandson  Tho.m,\.s  W7S0-1S5S1  bcLame  the  gth  earl  in  i8.>S. 
The  9th  carl  bad  been  a  member  of  parliament  from  i3o2  to 
1827,  when  he  was  made  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  Baron 
Meiros  of  Tyningbaae,  a  title  which  became  extinct  upon  bis 
death.  In  1834  he  became  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  under 
Shr  Robert  Fed.  leaving  office  in  the  folfowing  year,  and  in  feel's 
seoood  administration  (1S41-1846)  he  served  as  first  lord  of  the 
admintity  and  then  aa  hnd  ftrivy  aeaL  When  he  died  wiihont 


sons  on  the  ist  oi  December  1858  the  earldom  passed  to  his 
kinsman,  Geokge  BailU£  (1802-1870),  a  descendant  of  the 
6th  earl.  This  nobleman  took  the  name  of  BaiUie-llamilton, 
and  his  son  GBtttes  (b.  18*7)  becMBO  nth  earl  of  Haddugton 
in  1870. 

See  Slate  Papers  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Utitntt,  pufaliABd  by  the 
Afabotsfoni  Chib  in  1437.  and  Sir  W.  Fraier,  MtmariOa  4  Ot  EnU 
tfBtdHmtfoit  (iS8»). 

HADDIKGTON,  a  royal,  mun'cipal  and  [wllcc  burgh,  and 
county  town  of  Haddingtonshire.  Seutland.  1*0(1.  Cig^sij,  jt/^j. 
It  is  situated  on  the  lync,  18  m,  K.  of  Edinburgh  by  the  North 
Kri'ish  railway,  being  the  terminus  of  a  branch  line  from  Long- 
nidiirj-  Junction.  Five  bridges  cross  the  river,  on  the  right  bank 
of  which  lies  the  old  and  somewhat  decayed  suburb  of  Nungate, 
interesting  as  having  contained  the  Giffordgate,  where  John 
Knox  waa  bom.  and  where  also  are  the  nnns  of  the  pre-Kefotmap 
tion  chapel  of  St  Haitin.  The  pfiacipol  haiMing  la  the  town  is 
St  Mary's  church,  acnicitatiB  Decorated  edifice  in  ted  sandstone, 
probably  dating  from  the  I3tb  century.  It  is  eio  ft.  lung, 
and  is  snmounted  by  a  square  tower  90  ft.  high.  The  nave, 
restored  in  1892,  is  used  as  the  parish  church,  but  the  choir  and 
transepts  are  roolless,  thouj^h  otherwise  kept  in  repair.  In  a 
vault  is  a  iine  monument  in  alabaster,  consisting  of  the  re- 
cumbent figures  oi  John.  Lord  Mainland  of  Thirlcsiane  (1545- 
TtQs),  rhnnrrllor  of  Scotland,  and  his  wife.  The  laudatory 
sonnet  eiini[i<ised  by  James  VI.  is  inscribed  on  the  tomb.  In  the 
same  vault  John,  duke  of  Lauderdale  (1616-1682),  is  buried. 
In  the  choir  is  the  tombstone  which  Carlyle  erected  overthe  grave 
of  his  wife,  Jane  Baillic  Welsh  (i8ot-t866),  a  native  of  the  tOWD. 
Other  public  edifices  include  the  county  boddings  in  the  Tudof 
style,  in  front  of  which  stands  the  monument  to  George,  8th 
marquess  of  Tweeddak  (i  787-1876),  who  waa  audi  an  expert 
and  enthusiastic  coachman  that  he  once  drove  the  mail  from 
London  to  Haddington  without  taking  rest ;  the  com  exchange, 
next  to  that  of  Fdinburgh  the  largest  in  Scotland;  the  town 
house,  viiih  a  spire  150  it.  high,  in  front  of  which  isa  monument 
to  John  Home,  the  author  of  Douglas;  the  district  asylum  to 
the  north  of  the  burgh;  thp  w<«ifprn  Histrtrt  ho'?pital;  the 
TentertiLdd  home  for  children;  the  free  library  and  the  Kno.x 
Memorial  Institute  This  last-named  building  was  erected  in 
18;^  to  replace  the  old  and  famous  grammar  school,  where  John 
Knox,  William  Dunbar,  John  Major  and  possibly  George 
Buchanan  and  Sir  David  Lindsay  were  educated.  John  Brown 
(1711-1787),  a  once  celebrated  diaienting  divine,  author  of  the 
Sdf'lnkfpnUMt  Biik,  ministered  in  the  burgh  for  36  years 
and  is  biiried  there;  his  son  John  the  theologian  (t754-i$3»). 
and  his  grandson  Samuel  (181 7-1 856),  the  chemist,  noted 
for  his  inquiries  into  the  atomic  theory,  were  natives.  Samuel 
Smiles  (1812-1904),  author  of  Character,  Sdf-Hdp  and  otiier 
works,  was  also  born  there,  and  Edward  lr\'ing  was  for  years 
njalhemattcal  mastir  in  the  grammar  school.  In  Hardgate 
Street  is  "  Botlnvcll  Caslle,"  the  town  house  of  the  earl  of  Hi'th- 
well,  where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  rested  on  her  way  to  Dunbar. 
The  ancient  market  cross  has  l>ccn  restored.  The  leading 
industries  are  the  making  of  agticullural  implements,  manil- 
fartures  of  woollens  and  sacking,  bcewii^,  tannhig  and  coadi- 
buikling,  besides  com  mills  and  en^neerlog  wotka. 

The  burgh  it  the  retail  centre  for  a  favrge  district,  and  its  grain 
markets,  once  the  largest  in  Scotland,  are  still  of  considerable 
importance.  Haddington  was  created  a  royal  burgh  by  David  I. 
U  also  received  charters  from  Robert  Bruce,  Robert  II.  and 
J.imw  VT.  In  J 130  it  was  fiivtii  as  a  dowry  to  Ada,  daughter 
of  William  de  W.ircnnc.  earl  of  Surrey,  on  her  marriage  to  Prince 
I  lenry,  t  he  only  son  uf  David  I.  It  was  occasionally  the  residence 
of  royalty,  and  Alexander  II.  was  born  there  in  1198.  Lying  in 
the  d-rrrt  road  of  the  English  invaders,  the  town  was  often 
ra  .  iigtd.  It  was  burned  by  King  John  in  1216  and  by  Henry 
UL  in  1244,  Fortified  in  1548  by  Lord  Qny  of  Wilton,  the 
EngUsh  eDounawler.  ft  waa  be^c«ed  next  year  by  the  Scots  and 
French,  who  forced  t  he-  garrison  to  withdraw.  Somidialau^ter 
had  gone  on  during  that  period  of  storm  and  streia  tint  it  was 
long  bnposafble  to  escavau  in  any  direction  without  coining 
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on  human  remains.  The  town  has  suffered  much  periodically 
from  floods.  One  of  the  mo&t  memorable  of  these  occurred  on 
the  4U1  of  October  177s,  when  the  Tyne  rose  8  ft.  9  in.  above  its 
bed  Ul4  inundated  a  great  part  of  tlM  boigh.  An  inscription  in 
tlie  centre  of  the  town  records  the  event  and  marks  the  point  to 

wUcb  the  water  raw. 

There  are  many  infereitinu  plaros  ttifhin.i  few  mile*  of  Haddington. 
Five  miles  E.  is  \VhittinKLliamc  Hoiist.',  iintj  5  m.  N.E.  is  the  thnving 
village  of  East  Linton.l  (wp.  1)19).  Aljout  2^  m.  N.  ties  AtheUtancford 
(locally.  EHshinfori)  I  -..i  nanu  d  (fom  thf  vn  tury  <jf  Huiigiis,  king  of 
the  Picts,  in  the  Hth  century  over  the  Northumbrian  .■kthclstanc. 
On  a  hiU  near  Diem*  si  nk  N>  by  W..  are  traces  of  a  Romano-British 
Mttkmeat,  and  the  lemaim  01  the  priest's  hounc  of  the  Knighta 
Templars,  to  whom  the  barony  once  belonged.  On  the  co.ist  is  the 
pretty  village  of  .AberUdy  on  a  fine  b.iy,  .ami  in  the  ncinlihourhood 
arc  some  of  thu  finest  K"'f  link';  in  i>il;uu!,  :iu<  h  l.ufTncs-,  '  .iillane, 
Archeifii-ld  .inrl  .M  .iHtii  li.i.  On  <  ;us:i  to  H.iv  Cusion:  Hi)Us<-,  .-in 
Ittth-ccntury  maninon,  ihesieat  of  theeaxiof  Wcmyss.  At  GUdiunuir, 
34  m.  W.  of  HaddiMaa,  ailand  by  aoaie  to  have  been  thebv^ 
a  Geone  Heriot.  Prinapal  Robertson  waa  minister  rad  wrate  moet 
of  hia  Bislory  of  SeoUand.  Of  the  old  seat  of  the  DpuglaMa  at 
Lonpiiddry  few  traces  remain,  and^in  the  chapel,  now  in  rains,  at 
the  eastern  end  of  t  he  village,  John  Knox  is  said  to  have  preached  oc- 
casiooiUy.  Al  liitTord.  +  ra.  tothcS,,  JohnWithcrspoon  [i~22-f;i}i), 
president  of  the^CoUegem  New  Jersey  (Princeton), and  Charles  Nusbet 
(1736-1804),  preiidant  of  DirHaann  CoUan^  Cankieit  Pennsylvania, 
were  born.  A  little  to  the  south  of  Glllbra  are  Yeitcr  House,  a  seat 
of  the  m.Tniues*  of  Tweeddale,  finely  situated  In  a  park  of  old  trees, 
and  the  ruins  of  Ycster  Castle.  The  cavern  locally  known  as  Hob- 
Koblin  II.iU  is  described  in  Marmion,  and  is  associated  with  all 
kinds  of  m.mife^iai inns  of  the  blaclc  art.  Lennoxlove,  ij  m.  to  the 
S.,  a  scat  of  Lord  Blantyre,  was  orif^iaally  called  Lcthington,  and 
for  a  few  centuries  was  asanifiBred  with  the  Maitlands.  AmisAeld, 
adjoining  Haddington  on  the  N.E.,  is  another  seat  of  the  carl  uf 
VVcmyss. 

HADDINGTONSHIRE,  or  East  Lothia.n,  a  souih-caslcrn 
county  of  Scotland,  bounded  N.  by  the  Firth  of  Forth,  N.E.  by 
the  North  Sea,  E.,  S.E.  and  S.  by  Berwickshire,  and  S.W.  and 
\V.  by  Edinburghshire.  It  covers  an  area  of  171,011  acres,  or 
367  sq.  m.  Its  sea-coast  measures  41  m.  The  Bass  Rock  and 
Fidra  Isle  belong  to  the  shire,  and  there  are  numerous  rocks  and 
reefa  ofi  the  ifaoie,  evodally  between  Dunbar  and  Gullaoe  Bay. 
Bmdjr  trtfffcHL  the  northern  half  of  the  shire  slopes  gently 
toth«ciiut,«tdtbe«>ath«nibaUishill]r.  Several  of  the  peaks 
eC  the  LeiiuneiBiute  eiceed  1500  ft.,  and  the  mote  level  tiact 
ii  broken  by  Tnprain  Law  (724)  in  the  parish  of  Praatonkirk, 
North  Berwick  Law  (612),  and  Garleton  Hill  (590)  to  the  north 
of  the  county  town.  The  only  important  river  is  the  Tyne,  which 
rises  to  the  south-east  of  Borthwick  in  Mid-Lothian,  and,  taking 
a  generally  north-cutstcrly  ijircrtion.  reaches  the  sea  just  beyond 
the  park  of  Tynninghame  House,  after  a  course  of  »8  m.,  for  the 
first  7  m.  of  which  it  belong.s  to  its  parent  shire.  It  is  noted  for 
a  very  fine  variety  of  trout,  and  salmon  are  sometimes  taken 
below  the  linn  at  East  Linton.  The  Whiteadder  rises  in  the 
paiiib  cf  WUttingehamc,  but,  flowing  towards  the  south-east, 
ientt  the  shke  and  at  laat  joins  the  Tweed  near  Berwick.  There 
aie  no  na^d  hkes,  but  in  the  paiiab  of  Stenton  is  foond 
Proameonan  Lodi,  an  artificial  sheet  of  water  of  somewhat 
serpentine  shape,  about  2  m.  in  length,  with  a  width  of  some 
400  yd.s.,  which  was  constructed  in  1819  by  damming  up  the 
ra>nne  in  which  it  lies.   The  banks  afe  wooded  and  pktuiesqiie, 

and  the  water  abounds  willi  trout. 

Geology. —  I  ho  higher  ground  in  the  south,  including  the Lammer- 
rouir  HiTU,  a  formed  by  shales,  greywackcs  and  ffitt  of  Qrdovician 
and  SHwrian  age;  a  nanow  bdt  of  the  fanner  lying  on  the  north- 
western side  of  the  tatter,  the  strike  being  S.W.  to  N.E.  Thesramtic 
naaa  of  Priestlaw  and  other  felsitie  rocks  have  been  intruded  into 
tiuae  strata.  The  lower  Old  Red  Sondstooe  has  not  been  observed 
is  this  county,  but  the  younger  sartdstones  and  conglomerates  fill 
np  ancient  depressions  in  the  Silurian  and  Ordovician,  such  as  that 
running  northward  from  Oldhamstocks  towards  Dunbar  and  the 
valley  of  Laudcidale.  A  faultsd^u  tnct  of  the  same  formation, 
about  I  m.  in  breadth,  runs  westward  from  Dunbar  to  near  GifTord. 
Carboniferous  rocks  form  the  remainder  of  the  county.  The  Calci- 
ferous  5vind.stonc  scries,  shales,  thin  limestones  and  sandstones,  is 
c\po5<  (!  iin  the  south-eastern  coast;  but  bctwcvn  GifforrI  nv»\  North 
I!,  rvci;  k  a:  ()  from  ,\!)«'rl.idy  to  Dunbar  it  is  r<  prt'sented  Ijy  a  great 
thickness  o(  volcanic  rocks  consisting  of  tuffs  and  coarse  breccias 
in  the  lower  beds,  and  of  porphyritic  and  andcsitic  lavas  above. 
These  rocks  are  weU  exposed  on  the  coast,  in  the  Garleton  Hills 
•ad  Trspiain  Law;  the  hitter  and  North  Borwick  Law  avoTokanic 


necks  or  vents.  The  Carboniferous  Limestone  series  which  succeeds 
the  Calciferous  Sandstone  consists  of  a  middle  group  of  iiindsiwiws 
shales,  coals  and  ironstones,  with  a  limestone  group  above  and 
below.  The  coal-field  is  synclinal  in  structure,  Port  Scton  bcine 
about  the  centre;  it  contains  ten  scams  of  coal,  and  the  area  coveretl 
by  it  ill  some  30  sq.  m.  Glacial  boulder  ehiy  lies  over  much  of  the 
lower  ground,  and  ridges  of  gravel  and  isand  tlank  the  hills  and  form 
extensive  sheets.  Traces  of  old  raised  sea-beaches  are  foutid  ac 
scvaral  points  alewg  ths  coast.  At  North  Berwick.  Tynninghame  and 
dsewhsBS  thai*  are  stiaUihas  of  Mown  sand.  Limestone  is  worked 
at  many  pIsoES,  and  hematite  was  formsily  obtained  ftwn  the 
Garfaton  HQIa. 

Climate  end  Agriculture. — Though  the  county  is  exposed  to 
the  full  sweep  of  the  e.ist  wind  during  March,  .April  and  May, 
the  climate  is  on  the  whole  mild  and  equable.  The  rainfall  i.s 
far  below  the  average  of  Great  Britain,  the  mean  for  the  year 
beinc  hi.,  highest  in  midsummer  and  lowest  in  spring.  The 
avettge  temperature  for  the  year  is  47°-S  lor  January  38* 
•ad  for  July  59°.  Throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  19th 
eentwy  Eut  Lothian  agriculture  waa  held  to  be  the  best  in 
Sootlaad,  not  ao  mndi  in  oonsequence  of  the  natural  ferdity 
of  the  s(m1  aa  becavie  of  the  enteipiiie  nf  the  cultivaton,  several 
of  whom,  like  George  Hope  01  Fenton  Bams  (1811-1876), 
brought  scientific  farming  almost  to  perfection.  Mechanical 
appliances  were  adopted  with  exceptional  alacrity,  and  indeed 
some  that  afterwards  came  into  gcncr.1l  use  were  first  employed 
in  Haddington.  Drill  sowing  of  turnips  dates  from  1734.  The 
threshing  machine  was  introtluccd  by  Andrew  Mcikle  (1710- 
181 1)  in  1787,  the  steam  plough  in  1&62,  and  the  reaping  machine 
soon  after  its  invention,  while  tile  draining  was  first  extensively 
used  in  the  county.  Ekist  Lothian  is  famous  for  the  richness  oi 
its  grain  and  green  crops,  the  size  of  its  holdings  (average  see 
acres)  and  the  good  housing  of  its  labouteta.  The  soils  vaiy. 
Much  cf  the  Lanunemrofae  ia  nerwMifly  m|iiwliirtlfiB,  thoo^ 
the  lower  slopes  an  cultivuted,  •  couidenhle  tnct  «f  the  tand 
being  very  good.  In  the  Centre  of  the  shire  oceun  a  bdt  of 
tenacious  ydlow  clay  on  a  tilly  subsoil  which  is  not  adapted  for 
agriculture.  Along  the  coast  the  soil  is  sandy,  but  farther  inland 
it  is  composed  of  rich  loam  and  is  very  fertile.  The  land  about 
Dunbar  is  the  most  productive,  yielding  a  potato--thc  "  Dunbar 
red" — which  is  highly  esteemed  in  the  marki:ts.  Of  the  grain 
crops  oats  and  barley  are  the  pri:Kij)al,  and  their  acreage  is 
almost  a  constant,  but  wheat,  after  a  prolonged  decline,  has 
experienced  a  revival.  Turnips  and  potatoes  are  cultivated 
extensively,  and  with  marked  success,  and  constitute  ncariy 
all  the  green  era|ianised.  Although  paatu(»4and  is  below  the 
average,  livestock  are  nind  profitably.  Ahoot  umi  ditwlh 
of  the  total  ami  ia  ttadermod. 

dker  /mfaslrltt.— 'Fbhetfes  ate  eonducted  from  Dunbar. 
Xorih  Berwick,  Port  Scton  and  Prestonpans,  the  catch  consisting 
chictly  of  cod,  haddock,  whiting  and  shellfish.  Fireclay  as  well 
as  limestone  is  worked,  and  there  arc  some  stone  quarries,  but 
the  manufactures  are  mainly  agricultural  implements,  pottery, 
woollens,  artificial  manures,  fecding-stulTs  and  salt,  l^csklSB 
brewing.  Coal  of  a  very  fair  quality  is  cxtensivdy  worked  at 
Tranent,  Ormiston,  Macmerry  and  near  Pt«S  ton  pans,  the  coal- 
field having  an  area  of  about  JO  iq.  m.  Limestone  is  found 
throughout  the  greater  put  ot  the  thfae.  A  vein  of  hematite 
of  a  peculiarly  fine  chaiwter  was  disenvcvedin  i8MntG«ileten 
Hill,  and  wrought  for  some  years.  Ironstone  has  been  mined 
at  Macmerry. 

The  North  British  Company  possess  the  sole  running  poweis 
in  the  county,  through  which  is  laid  their  main  line  to  Berwick 
and  the  south.  Branches  arc  sent  off  at  Drem  to  North  Berwick, 
at  Longnifidry  to  Haddington  and  also  to  Gullane,  at  SmeatOB 
(in  Mid  I/)thian  i  to  Macmerr>-,  and  at  Ormiston  to  Gifford. 

Population  and  Covrrnmcnl.  ^Thc  population  was  ,1.7,37; 
in  1891,  and  38,66$  in  1901,  when  459  persons  spoke  Gaelic  and 
English,  and  7  spoke  Gaelic  only.  The  chief  towns  are  Dunbar 
(pop.  in  1901,  js8i),  Haddington  (3993)f  North  Berwick  (2809), 
Prcatoopsns  (S614)  and  Tranent  (2584).  The  county,  which 
returns  one  member  to  Parliament,  fonns  part  of  the  sheriffdom 
of  the  LotUans  and  Peebles,  and  than  ia  •  nrident  ihaiMI- 
auhatitttte  at  Haddington,  who  aits  alao  at  Doabar,  TtanenI 
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and  Noctli  Berwick.  The  dthe  it  under  <;f  hool-boaid  Jniidkllon, 

uid  It^des  high  schools  at  Haddingtun  and  North  Bcrwtck, 

some  of  tilt  elementary  schools  earn  grants  for  higher  educa- 
tion. The  county  council  spends  a  proportion  of  the  "  residue  '' 
grant  in  supporting  short  courses  of  instruction  in  technical 
subjects  (chiefly  agriculture),  in  experiments  in  the  feeding  of 
cattle  and  the  growing  of  crops, and  in  defnjnng  the  tnvelling 
expenses  of  technical  students. 

History, — Of  the  Celts,  who  were  probabljr  tke  earliest  in- 
habitants, traces  are  found  in  a  few  place  names  end  circular 
camps  (in  the  parishes  of  Garvald  and  Whiltingluime)  and  hill 
torts  (in  the  paiiah  of  Bolton).  After  the  Romu  occupation, 
of  which  few  traces  remam,  the  diitrict  formed  part  of  the  Saion 
kingdom  of  Northumbria  until  1018,  when  it  was  joined  to 
Scotland  by  Malcolm  II.    It  was  comparatively  prosperous  lit! 

the  wars  of  Brurr  and  Baliol,  but  from  thai  pH-riod  down  to  the 
union  of  llic  kingdoms  it  suffered  from  its  ne.imess  to  the  Border 
and  from  civil  strife.  The  last  b.if.Us  fouKht  in  the  county 
were  those  of  Dunbar  (1650)  and  Prcstonpaiis  (1745). 

Sec  J.  Miller.  Ilislcry  of  Haddington  (1844):  D.  Croal,  SkeUhes  of 
Bail  Lothian  (Haddington,  1871);  lohn  Msirtine.  Reminiscences  of 
the  County  of  Iladdinilon  (Haddinyton,  1.M90,  1894);  Dr  Wallace 
James,  WriU  and  Chartert  of  HiuUmiton  (Haddington,  1898). 

HADDOCK  (jGadus  aegUfinus),  a  fish  which  differs  from  the 
cod  in  having  the  mental  barbel  very  short,  the  fiiat  anal  fin 
with  II  to  35  rays,  instead  of  17  to  20,  and  die  lateral  line  dark 

instead  of  whitish;  it  has  a  large  blackish  spot  above  each 
pectoral  fin— associated  in  legend  with  the  marks  of  St  Peter's 
finger  and  thumb,  the  haddock,  being  supp<ised  to  be  the  t'lsh 
from  whose  mouth  he  took  the  tribute-money.  It  att.ains  to  a 
weigh*  of  15  tb.  .Tnd  is  one  of  the  most  v.ilu.ible  food  tishes  of 
Europe,  lioth  fresh  and  smoked,  the  "  finnan  hadiiie  "  of  .Scotland 
being  famous.  It  is  common  round  the  British  and  Irish  coasts, 
and  genemlly  di.stributcd  along  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea, 
cxlendinK     r<     the  Atlantic  to  the  coast  of  North  America. 

H ADDON  HALL,  one  of  the  most  fiunoua  «ncicat  maosions  in 
Boghiod.  It  liea  on  the  Ml  bank  of  tke  river  Wye,  e  m.  S.E.  of 
Bekeweil  in  J>erbydiii«i.  It  it  not  aoir  used  as  a  residence,  but 
the  fabric  ii  maintained  in  ecidcr.  The  building  is  of  stone  and 
obtong  in  form,  and  encloses  two  quadrangles  separated  by  the 
great  banqueting-hall  and  adjoining  chambers.  The  greater  part 
is  01  two  storeys,  and  surniciunted  by  battlements.  To  the  south 
and  south-east  lie  terraced  gardens,  aiid  the  sooth  front  of  the 
eastern  quadrangle  is  occupied  by  the  splendid  ball-room  or 
long  gallery.  At  thf  south-west  corner  of  the  mansion  is  the 
cha[x-l;  at  the  north-east  the  Feveril  tower.  The  periods  of 
building  represented  arc  as  follows.  Norman  work  appears  in 
the  chapel  (which  also  served  as  a  church  for  the  neighbouring 
villagers),  also  in  certain  fimdamental  parts  of  the  fabric,  notably 
the  Peveril  lower.  There  are  Early  Eaglisb  and  later  additions 
to  the  chapel;  the  baaqueting-hidl,  iritb  tbe  greet  kitchen 
adjaeeot  to  it,  and  pert  of  tbe  Pevtrii  tower  are  of  the  14th 
century.  The  eastern  range  of  rooms,  including  the  state-room, 
are  of  the  ijth  century;  the  western  and  north-western  parts 
were  built  shortly  after  1500.  The  ball  room  is  of  early  i  /th 
century  construction.  aiuJ  the  terraces  and  gardtus  v>ere  laid 
out  at  this  time.  A  large  nutnher  of  interesting  contemporary 
fittings  are  preserved,  especially  iu  the  banqueting-hall  and 
kitchen;  and  many  of  the  rooms  are  adorned  with  tapestries 
of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries,  some  of  which  came  from  the 
famous  works  at  Mortlakc  in  Surrey. 

A  RooMD  altar  was  iound  and  is  preserved  liere,  but  no  trace 
of  fUnnaa  inhabitants  has  been  dfacovered.  Haddon  was  a 
manor  which  hcfore  the  Conqtic^t  .md  at  the  time  of  the  Domes- 
day Survey  belonged  to  the  king,  but  w  as  granted  by  William 
the  Conqueror  to  William  Pevercl,  whose  son.  another  William 
Peverel,  forfeited  it  for  treason  on  the  accession  of  Henry  II. 
Before  that  time,  however,  the  manor  of  Haddon  had  been 
granted  to  the  family  of  .Avenell,  who  continued  to  hole!  it 
until  one  William  Avenell  died  without  male  issue  and  his 
property  was  divided  between  his  two  daughters  and  heirs,  one 
of  whom  married  Kidiwd  Vemoo,  wbote  succesaon  tcquired 


the  other  half  of  the  manor  b  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Sir 
George  Vernon,  who  died  in  1561.  was  known  as  the  "  King  of 

the  Peak  "  on  account  of  his  hospitality.  His  daughter  Dorothy 
married  John  Manners,  second  son  of  the  earl  of  RuilanH,  who 
is  said  to  have  lived  for  some  tine  in  the  woods  round  Haddon 
Hiill,  disguised  as  a  gamekeeper,  until  he  persuaded  Dorothy 
to  elope  with  him.  On  Sir  llleorge's  death  without  male  i.'^sue 
Haddoti  pajiied  to  John  Manners  and  Dorothy,  who  lived  in  the 
Hall.  Their  grandson  John  Manners  succeeded  to  the  title  of 
earl  of  Rutland  in  1641,  and  tbe  duke  of  Rutland  is  stfll  lord  of 
tbe  manor. 

See  ViOerta  CovaUy  History,  Derbyshire;  &  Rnner,  History  and 
AniiquHiet  oJHaddoH  H«U  (1836-1837);  HaddonHaU,  History  ami 
AnHtmHet  aUadim  HM  (ifl^);  G.  fe  Bhne  Smith.  Baddoi,  lis 
JfMtr,  At  BM,  Us  Mt  mid  Tmdmoiu  d^ondon,  1906). 

HADEN.  Sra  FRAKCIS  SEYMOTni  fiRiS-igio'i,  Engll.sh 
iurgeoii  and  etcher,  wa:i  born  in  London  on  the  i6th  of  September 
l8l8,  his  father,  Charles  Thomas  H.-iden,  beit'.g  a  well-known 
doctor  and  amateur  of  music.  He  was  educated  at  Univcr&ify 
College  school  and  University  College,  Ixindon,  and  also  studied 
a  1 1  he  Sorbonne,  Paris,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1 840.  He  was 
admitted  as  a  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  London  in 
1S42.  Besides  his  many-sided  activities  in  tbe  scientific  world, 
during  a  busy  and  distinguished  career  M  ft  suigeon, be  foflowed 
tlie  art  of  original  etching  with  such  vigour  that  be  became  not 
only  tbe  fwinnost  British  exponent  of  that  ait  but  was  tbe 
piindpal  cause  of  its  revival  In  England.  By  his  strenuous 
efforts  and  perseverance,  aided  by  the  secretarial  ability  of  Sir 
W.  R.  Drake,  he  founded  the  Royal  Society  of  Tainler-EtchcrS 
and  Engravers.  As  president  he  ruled  tie  destinies  of  that 
society  with  a  strong  hand  from  its  first  beginnings  in  1S80.  In 
i.'<4j-i844.  with  his  friends  Duval,  X,r  Canrses  and  Col.  Guibout, 
he  had  travelled  in  Italy  and  made  his  first  sketches  from  nature. 
Haden  attended  no  art  school  and  had  no  art  teachers,  but  in 
1845, 1846, 1847  and  1 848  he  studied  portfolios  of  prints  belonging 
to  an  old  second-hand  dealer  named  Love,  wiio  bad  a  shop  in 
Bunhill  Row,  the  old  Quaker  quarter  of  London.  Tlicae  port- 
folios he  would  cany  bom^  and  amnging  tbe  prints  in  chrono- 
logical order,  he  studied  the  works  of  tbe  great  original  engravers, 
DQrer,  Lucas  van  Leyden  and  Rembrandt.  These  studies, 
bcsidei  influencing  his  original  work,  led  to  his  important  mono- 
graph on  the  etched  work  of  Remtirandt.  By  lecture  and  book, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  memorable  exhibition  at  the  BurlinRlon 
Fine  .Vrts  Club  in  1S77,  he  endeavoured  to  give  a  jubt  idea  of 
Retr.braiidt's  work,  sejjaraiing  the  true  from  the  false,  and  giving 
altogether  a  nobler  i^lea  of  the  m.ister's  mind  by  taking  away  from 
the  list  of  his  works  many  dull  and  unseemly  plates  that  had  long 
been  included  in  the  lists.  His  reasons  arc  founded  upon  the 
results  of  a  study  of  the  master's  works  tn  cbionological  order, 
and  are  clearly  expressed  in  bis  moQQgrapb,  Hk  Etcktd  Wmrk  ef 
JKMnAraiidl  eriliealfy  nmtUtrtd,  privntety  printed  in  1877, 
and  in  The  BiM  Work  tf  Rmhmiit  True  end  Ptdte  (1895). 
Notwithstanding  all  this  study  of  the  old  masters  of  his  art, 
Haden's  own  plates  are  perhaps  more  individual  than  any  artist's, 
and  are  particularly  noticeable  for  a  line  original  treatment  of 
landscape  subjects,  free  and  open  iu  line,  clear  ai:d  well  divided 
in  mass,  and  full  of  a  noble  and  dignified  style  of  his  own.  Even 
when  workrng  from  a  picture  hi?  personality  dominates  the  ptate, 
a.s  for  example  in  the  large  plate  he  etched  after  J.  M.  W.  Turner's 
"  Calais  Pier,"  which  is  a  classical  example  of  what  interpretative 
work  can  do  in  black  and  white.  Of  bis  original  plates,  more 
than  350  in  number,  one  of  the  most  notable  was  the  laige 
"  Breaking  up  of  the  Agamemnon."  An  eariy  plate,  rare  and 
mott  beautiful,  it  "Thames  fisberman."  "  l^Iytton  HaH"  h 
broad  hi  treatment,  aod  a  fine  rendering  of  a  shady  avenue 
yew  trees  leading  to  an  old  manor-house  in  sunlight,  "Sub 
Tegmine  "  was  etched  in  Greenwich  Park  in  i8s<3;  and  "  Early 
Morning — Richmond,"  full  of  the  poetry  anfl  freshness  of  the 
hour,  was  tloiie,  the  artist  h:L>i  said,  actually  at  sunrise.  One  of 
the  rarebit  and  most  beautiful  of  his  plates  i.s  "  .\  Bv-Road  in 
Tipperary  ";  "  Combe  Bottom  "  is  another;  and  "  Shcrc  Mill 
Pond  "  (both  tbe  fmall  stu4y      tbe  higer  pinte),  "  Sumet  in 
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Ireland,"  "  Pcnton  Hook,"  "Grim  Sp»in"  and  "Evening 
Fishing,  Longparish,"  arc  also  notable  examples  of  his  genius. 
A  catalogue  of  his  works  wa*  btgua  by  iir  \\  illiam  Drake  ami 
completed  by  Mr  \.  Harrington  (1880).  Iiuring  later  years 
Hadcn  began  to  praeti.sc  the  sister  art  of  mez/olinl  cngra%'ing, 
with  a  measure  uf  the  s^imc  sjeeexs  that  lie  liad  already  achieved 
in  pure  etching  and  in  dry-point.  Some  of  his  uicjueotints  are: 
"  An  Early  Riser,"  a  stag  seen  through  the  morning  mists, 
"  Gnyliog  Fishing  "  and  "  A  Salmon  Pool  on  the  Spey."  He 
ftlflo  pntdtKcd  acme  Mmarkable  dtawinp  ol  tna  and  pwk-Iikc 
countrjr  in  diaicoal. 

Other  books  by  Haden  not  already  mentioned  wa^^tides  d 
Ftau  /ertt  (P&ris,  1865);  Aboui  Etthing  (London,  1878-1879); 
The  Art  of  the  Painler- Etcher  (London,  1890);  The  Relalive 
C!<iimi  of  Ekhitig  iirid  F.ngraving  to  riiiik  as  f inr  Arls  r,}id  lo 
tk:  rcpresenkd  t»  tiw  R.tytil  Ai.idemy  (Ltmdon,  Address 
lo  Students  of  IVitu/n-shT  Sriiool  of  Art  (Winchester,  j888); 
Cremation:  a  PamphUt  il^mdon,  1875);  and  The  Disposal  of 
the  Dead,  a  Pica  for  I.fgisUlian  (London,  1888).  As  the  last 
two  indicate,  be  waa  an  ardent  champion  of  a  system  of  "  earth 
to  earth  "  burial. 

Among  numerous  distinctions  he  received  the  Grand  Prix, 
Paris,  in  1889  and  1900,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Institut 
de  Fiance,  Acadinue  des  Beaux-Arts  and  $oci£ti  dea  Aitiats 
Fkancnis.  He  wis  knitted  m  1S94,  and  died  on  die  ist  of 
June  1910.  He  married  in  1847  a  sister  of  the  artist  J.  A.  M. 
Whistler;  and  his  cider  son,  Francis  Seymour  Hadcn  (b.  1850), 
had  a  Histinguished  career  as  a  memlier  of  the  government  in  N  atal 
from  iSSi  to  iSijj,  being  made  a  C.M.G.  in  jftv°-  (.(.Ml.*) 

HADENDOA  (from  Beja  Hilda,  chief,  and  endowa,  people),  a 
nomad  tribe  of  Africans  of  "  Hamitic  "  origin.  They  inhabit 
that  part  of  the  eastern  Sudan  extending  from  the  Abyssinian 
frontier  northward  nearly  to  Suakin.  They  belong  to  the  Beja 
people,  of  which,  with  the  Bisharin  and  the  Ababda,  they  are 
the  modern  representatives.  They  arc  a  pastoral  people,  ruled 
by  a  hereditary  cliief  who  is  directly  responsible  to  the  (Anglo- 
Egyptian)  Sudan  government.  Although  tlu:  official  capital  of 
the  HadendOB  country  is  Miktinab,  the  town  ol  Fillik  on  an 
afHuenl  of  the  Atbon  is  reaOy  their  headquarters.  A  third  of 
the  total  population  is  settled  in  the  Suaktn  country.  Qsman 
Digna,  one  of  the  best-known  ehiefs  dtir-ng  the  Madhia,  was  a 
Hadendoa,  ami  the  tribe  eon' ribuicii  some  of  the  liercest  of  the 
dervish  warriors  in  the  w.irs  of  1883-98.  So  <leter:iiirie(i  were 
they  in  their  opposition  to  the  Anglo- Egyptian  forces  thai  the 
name  Hadendoa  grew  to  be  nearly  synonymous  with  "  rebel  " 
But  this  was  the  result  of  £gyptian  misgovernment  rather  than 
religious  enthusiasm;  for  the  Hadendoa  are  true  Beja,  and 
Mahonunedans  only  in  name.  Tlieir  ekborate  hairdressing 
gained  them  tlie  name  of  "  Fiuqr-wussies  "  among  the  British 
troops.  Thqr  earned  an  unenviable  nqnttation  during  the  wars 
by  their  hideous  mutilations  of  the  dead  cm  the  battlefields. 
After  the  recouquest  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan  (1896^)  the 
Hadendoa  accepted  the  new  order  without  demur. 

See  AnglthEgypliaK  Sudnn.  i(l:tn!  tiy  Count  CIcichen  (I^ondon, 
1905);  Sir  F.  K.  VViii^^lt.-,  AlaMum  and  ike  Ef^yptian  Sudan  (London, 
IB9I);  G.  Seqn,  Africa:  Anthropotosy  of  Ike  llamittc  Rast  (1(97); 
A.  H.  Keane.  Ethnology  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan  (i»64). 

HADERSLEBEN  (Dan.  Hadersln),  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  Prussian  provf;ire  of  Schleswig-Holslein,  u  m  \.  from 
Flensburg.  Pop.  :  i  jo_.,i  IJ1S9.  ll  lies  in  a  plea&.or  v.illt}  on  the 
Hadersicben  fjord,  which  is  about  9  m.  in  length,  and  com- 
municates with  the  Little  Belt,  and  at  the  junction  of  the 
main  line  of  railway  from  Woyens  with  three  vicinal  lines.  The 
priadpal  buildings  are  the  brautiftil  church  of  St  Mary,  dating 
from  the  13th  century,  the  theological  seminary  established  in 
1870,  the  gymnasium  and  the  hospital.  I'hc  industries  include 
iron-founding,  tanning,  arn!  tin  m  iv  iii  u  t  jre  of  machines, 
tobacco  and  gloves.  The  h  irbou-  15  ouly  accessible  to  sm-oll 
vessels. 

Hadersleben  is  first  mentioned  In  1228,  and  received  municipal 
rights  from  Duke  Waldemarll.  in  1:9^.  It  suffered  consider. '.b'.> 
during  the  wars  between  Scbtcswig  and  Holslein  in  the  ijth 


century.  In  November  it64  it  passed  with  Schleswig  to  Prussia. 
Two  Danish  kings,  Frederick  n.  and  Audeiick  III.,  were  bom 

at  Iladcrsicbcn. 

See  A.  Sach,  Dir  Vnfnmt  dtr  Slait  MtdurMtm  (Hadcrriebea. 

1892). 

HADING,  JANE  (1851/-  ),  French  a<  tress,  whose  real  name 
was  Jeanne  Allrediue  TrCfourct,  was  born  on  the  2s*h  of 
November  1859  at  Marseilles,  where  her  father  was  an  actor  at 
the  Gymnase.  She  was  trained  at  tJie  local  Conservatoire  and 
was  engaged  in  1873  for  the  theatre  at  Algiers,  and  afterwuds 
for  the  Khedivial  theatre  at  Cairo,  where  she  pUycd,  in  turn, 
coquette,  soubiette  and  inginuc  parts.  Expectations  had  been 
raised  by  her  voice,  and  when  she  returned  to  Marseilles  she  sang 
in  operetta,  besides  acting  in  Ruy  Bias.  Her  Paris  d^but  was 
in  /..I  CIrisir  Suz.iinu-  at  the  Palais  Royal,  and  she  was  again 
huirii  in  o[ieri-f.a  ihc  Rcn.iissance.  In  1883  she  had  a  great 
success  at  il-.c  Gymnase  in  MiUrr  de  iiirf,':^.  In  1SS4  she 
married  X  icior  Koning  (i842-i«94),  the  manager  of  that  theatre, 
but  divorced  him  in  1887.  In  1888  she  toured  America  with 
Coquelin,  and  on  her  return  helped  to  give  success  to  Lavedan's 
Prime  d'Aurec,  at  tlie  Vaudeville.  Her  reputation  as  one  of  the 
leading  actresses  of  the  day  was  now  established  not  only  in 
France  but  in  America  and  Em^and.  Her  later  repertoire 
included  Le  Demi-mtud*,  Capus^  £a  CMklahi/:,  >taufke 
Donnay's  Relour  de  Jtnudem,  La  Prineeste  Georges  by  Oumas 
ftis,  and  Itmiie  Bergerat's  Plus  que  reine. 

HADLEIOH,  a  market  town  in  the  Sudbur>-  parliamentary 
divisiein  eif  .s-.jtfolk,  F.ngland;  70  m.  .\  fc.  from  Loiuloi:,  the 
Iciitninns  of  .a  bran<  h  of  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of 
urban  di^iriil  ;iooib  .,145.  It  lies  pleaiantl>'  in  a  well-wooded 
country  on  the  miail  river  Brett,  a  tributary  of  the  Stour.  The 
church  of  St  Mary  is  of  goo<l  Perpendicular  work,  with  Early 
English  tower  .inrl  Deroratefl  spire.  The  Rectory  Tower,  a 
turrcted  gate-house  of  bri^l.,  dates  from  c.  I495.    The  gild-hall 

is  a  Tudor  building,  and  there  arc  other  examples  of  this  period. 
There  arc  a  town-hall  and  com  exchange,  and  an  induatiyintlm 
manufacture  of  matting  and  in  maltii^  Hadlei^  wu  one  of 
the  towns  in  whidi  the  woollen  industry  was  started  by  Flemings, 

and  survived  until  the  i8th  century.  Among  the  rectors  of 
Hadlcigh  several  notable  names  appear,  such  as  Rowland  Taylor, 
the  mart\T,  who  \v;:S  burned  at  the  stake  OLitside  tlie  town  ia 
i  5j5,  and  Hugh  Janici  Rose,  during  whose  tenancy  of  the  rectory 
an  initiatory  mixting  of  the  leaden  of  the  Oxford  Movement 
took  place  here  in  1833. 

Hadlcigh,  called  by  the  Saxons  Ileapde-leag,  appears  in 
Domesday  Book  as  Hctlega.  About  .S.S5  .TUhelflaxI,  lady  of  the 
Mercians,  with  the  consent  of  /Hihilred  her  husband,  gave 
Hadleigh  to  Christ  Church,  Canterbury.  The  dean  and  chapter 
of  Canterbury  have  held  possession  of  it  ever  since  the  DiswltttiOli. 
In  the  17th  century  Hadleigh  was  famous  for  the  mtnufacttire 
of  doth,  and  in  1618  was  suflkiently  important  to  receive 
incorporation.  It  was  constituted  a  free  borough  under  the  title 
of  the  mayor,  aldermen  and  burgesses  of  Hadleigh.  In  1635,  in 
a  list  of  the  eorp<irate  lo«ns  of  ?iit~otk  to  be  assessed  fur  ship 
mom:\'.  Il.idleigli  is  named  us  third  in  importance.  In  i6i6, 
owing  lo  .1  si  rious  vi.silation  of  the  [ila.pi.ie,  :oo  families  uure 
thrown  out  of  work,  and  in  16S7  so  much  had  its  inipurtaiKC 
deelinetl  that  it  was  deprivctl  of  its  charter.  .\n  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  recover  it  was  made  in  :7oi.  There  is  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  market  here  as  early  as  the  13th  century, 
James  I.,  in  his  charter  of  incorporation,  granted  fairs  on  Monday 
and  Tui«day  in  Whitsun  week,  and  coniinBed  «n  andeat  fair 
at  Michaehnaa  and  a  market  on  Monday. 

HADLEY,  ARTHUR  TWINIMCi  (1856-  ),  American  poli- 
tical economist  and  educationist,  president  of  Yale  University, 
u-as  bom  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  on  the  J3rd  of  April 
1S56.  He  was  the  son  of  James  Hadley,  the  philologist,  from 
whom,  as  from  his  mother — whose  brother.  .Mexander  Catlin 
Twining  (1801-  1SS4I,  w.ns  an  .istronomcr  and  authority  on  con- 
stitutional law^ — he  inherited  unusual  mathematical  ability. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1876  as  v.alcdictorian,  having  taken 
prises  in  English,  classics  and  astronomy;  studied  political 
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adnoe  at  Yak  (1876-XS77)  and  at  BeiUn  (187S-1879)}  «aa 
a  tutor  At  Yale  ia  1879-1883,  inatTUctw  in  political  tdencc  in 

1883-1886,  professor  of  political  science  in  1886-1891,  professor 
of  political  economy  in  1891-1890,  and  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  in  1802-1895;  and  in  i^'Vj  Iniiimc  prisitk-nt  of  Yalc 
University — the  first  layman  to  hold  that  ofiicc.  He  was 
commissioner  of  the  Connecticut  bureau  of  labour  statistics 
in  1885-1887.  As  an  economist  he  first  became  widely  known 
through  his  investigation  of  the  railway  quuatiun  and  his  study 
of  railway  rales,  which  antedated  the  popular  excitement  as  to 
rebates.  His  Railroad  Trans portttlioH,  its  Histmy  and  Lav/t 
(1885)  becajne  aitandaid  iroik,  and  appeared  in  Russian  (1886) 
and  French  (1887);  he  testified  as  an  expert  on  transportation 
bd«K  the  Senate  committfr  which  diew  up  the  Intetitate 
CoaiBHoe  Law;  and  wrote  on  nilways  and  tmnpactation  for 
tlie  Ninth  and  Tenth  Editiona  (of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
editors)  of  the  Eneydopaeiia  Brilanmca,  for  Lalor's  Cyclopaedia 
of  Political  Science,  Polilical  Ffanomy,  iinii  Pc!ilic:<l  Hisl.'ry  of 
the  United  Slates  (3  vols.,  iKSi-iftfl4),  for  1  Mc  Ameruiin  Huiiu-tiy 
(1888),  and  for  The  Railroad  Gasetle  in  i884-i8<;i,  and  for  other 
periodicals.  His  idea  of  the  broad  scope  oi  economic  science, 
especially  of  the  place  of  ethics  in  relation  to  political  economy 
and  business,  is  expressed  in  his  writings  and  public  addresses. 
In  190^1908  he  was  Theodore  Roosevelt  professor  of  AiMiican 
BiBtory  and  Institutions  in  the  university  of  Berlin. 

Among  his  other  publications  are:  Economics:  an  Account  of  the 
Rtlaiitms  between  Private  Properly  and  Fuhlu  H'rlfare  {1S96);  The 
BinieaHoH  of  the  American  Cili-at  li'^Mii;  J'hi-  keUtiumi  hriurrn 
Ffmiam  and  lUtpensibility  in  the  Evolution  of  Democraiu  Government 
(i9ais»  ia  Yale  Lectum  on  the  Kespooaibilitics  of  Citizenship) ; 
Baemlanrtate  Addresses  (1907);  and  Slaniardt  oj  Public  Morality 
(1907),  being  tht  Ki  nncdy  Lectures  for  1906. 

HADLEY,  JAMES  (1821-1872),  American  scholar,  was  bom 
on  the  30th  of  March  iSji  in  Fairfield,  Herkimer  county,  New- 
York,  where  his  father  was  professor  of  chemistry  in  Fairfield 
Medical  College.  At  the  age  of  iiine  an  accident  lamed  him  for 
life.  He  graduated  from  Yale  in  1842,  having  entered  the 
Jnaiar  class  in  1840;  studied  in  the  Theological  Department  of 
Yale,  and  in  1844-1845  was  a  tutor  in  Middlcbury  College. 
He  was  tutor  at  Yale  ia  1845-1848,  assistant  professor  of  Greek 
in  i848'-t8si,  and  prafoaor  of  Greek,  mcceeding  Pitsident 
Wooibqr,  from  i8si  until  hii  deatli  in  Hew  Haven  on  the  X4th 
of  November  1873.  As  an  undergraduate  he  showed  himself  an 
able  mathematician,  but  the  influence  of  Edward  Elbridge 
Salisbury,  under  whijm  Haillry  arnl  W.  D.  Wlii'tiey  studied 
Sanskrit  together,  turned  his  aUunlioii  toward  the  study  of 
language.  He  knew  Greek,  Latin,  Sanskrit,  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
Armenian,  several  Celtic  languages  and  the  languages  uf  modern 
Europe;  bin  hr  i>',iblishi'il  little,  and  his  scholarship  fouinl  M.int 
outlet  in  the  college  class-room.  His  most  original  written  work 
was  an  essay  on  Grceic  accent,  published  in  a  German  version 
in  Curtius's  Studien  sur  griechisckm  und  lateinischen  Crammatik. 
Hadley's  Creek  Grammar  (i860;  revised  by  Frederic  de  Forest 
Allen,  1884)  was  based  on  Curtius's  ^cMfronmMftf  (lis*.  18$$, 
1857, 1839),  and  long  held  its  place  tn  Am«tkaa  idioole.  mdli^ 
waa  a  neniber  of  the  American  CoKadttce  for  tiie  miiioB  of  the 
New  Testament,  was  president  of  the  ibnerican  Oriental  Society 
(1871-1872),  and  contributed  to  Webster's  dictionary  an  essay 
on  the  History  of  the  English  Language.  In  1873  were  published 
hi.";  Inlroduitioi:  ty.  /JimMfi  /,<;u  (edited  by  T.  D.  Woolscy)  and 
his  Essays,  Philologitiii  and  Criticijl  (edited  by  W.  D.  Whitney). 

See  the  memorial  by  Noah  Porter  in  The  Nne  England^,  vol. 
xxxii.  (Jan.  1873),  pp.  35-ss_;  and  the  sketch  by  his  son,  A.  T. 
Madley,in  Biotmphitni  .VeuMtrsof  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
vd.  V.  (1905),  pp.  247-254- 

HADLEY,  a  township  of  Hampshire  county,  Massachusetts, 
L'.S..^.,  on  the  Connecticut  river,  about  ao  m.  N.  of  Springfield, 
served  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  railway.  Pop.  (1900),  1789; 
(1905,  state  census),  1895  i  (ii^'o)  '999-  Area,  about  20  sq.  m. 
The  principal  villages  arc  Hadley  (or  Hadley  Center)  and  North 
Bndl^.  The  level  country  along  the  river  is  well  adapted  to 
tobncon  cultue^  and  the  viDafles  «i*  engaged  fa  the  manmctun 
oftofaaeooandbtooaii.  HadqrwuaettledinitfsglqraMaibm 
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of  the  churches  in  Hartford  and  Wcthenfidd,  OonnecCknt,  who 
were  styled  "  Strict  Congregationalirta*'  and  withdrew  ftmn  tbcae 
Connecticut  congregations  because  of  ecdesiastical  and  doctrinal 
laxity  there.  At  first  the  town  was  called  Norwottuck,  but  within 
a  year  or  two  it  w  is  named  after  Hadleigh  in  Kngland,  and  was 
incorpora'.L-d  urKkr  :hi^  name  in  1661.  Hopkin.s  .Academy  (1815) 
dcvclo|>ed  from  Hopkins  school,  foundeil  here  in  1664.  The 
English  regicides  Edward  Whallcy  and  his  son-in-law  William 
Goffe  found  a  refuge  at  Hadley  from  1664  apparently  until 
their  deaths,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  Goffe  or  Whalley  in 
1675  led  the  people  in  repelling  an  Indian  attack.  From  1675 
to  1 7 13  Hadley,  being  in  almost  constant  danger  of  attack  ftoa 
the  Indians,  was  protected  by  a  pntede  endosuic  and  by 
etodfadrs  araond  the  meeting^uae.  From  Hadlmf,  BhtMd 
W88  aet  apart  in  1670,  South  Hadley  in  r7S3,  and  Andiaat  bi 
I7S9- 

See  Alice  M.  Walker,  Historic  Badley  (New  Yoffc,  1906):  and 
Sylvester  Judd.  History  of  Hadky  (Ncvtliaaipton»  UCi}:  new  ed.. 
1905). 

HADRAMUT,  a  distdct  OH  tlMMith  Mttt  of  Aitfaia,  booodad 
W.  by  Yemen,  E.  by  Oman  and  N.  by  the  Dahnn  dcicrt.  The 

modem  Arabs  restrict  the  name  to  the  coast  between  Balh&f 

and  Sihut,  and  the  valley  of  the  Wadi  Hadramul  in  the  interior; 
in  its  wider  and  coninn)i:ly  aLCel,ilOi.i  siguIfKalion  it  includes  also 
the  Mahra  and  Gilra  coasts  extending  ea:>twards  to  Mirbat; 
thus  defined,  its  limits  are  between  14°  and  18°  N.  and  47°  30' 
to  55°  E.,  with  a  total  length  of  550  m.  and  a  breadth  of  150  m. 

The  coastal  plain  is  narrow,  rarely  exceeding  10  m.  in  width, 
and  in  places  the  hilU  extend  to  the  seashore.  The  princi|Ml  purls 
arc  Mukalla  and  Shihr,  both  considerable  towns,  and  Kusair  and 
Kaida,  small  fishing  villages:  inland  there  are  a  few  villages  near 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  with  a  Itmitcd  area  of  cultivation  irrigated  by 
springs  or  wdU  in  the  hill  torrent  beds.  Behind  the  littonu  plain  a 
raime  mountains,  or  rather  a  hi^h  pLiteau,  falling  »twply  to  the 
south  and  more  ^enlly  to  the  north,  exlunds  continuously  from  the 
\'..'nu  n  hl^;hland5  on  the  west  to  the  nmuth  of  thp  Hadramut  valley, 
(rinii  which  a  similar  ran^o  i  xti  niN  it  h  h.iniiy  .i  hn  ak  to  the  border 
of  Oman.  Its  crest-line  is  gctierully  xume  30  m.  from  the  coast,  and 
its  average  height  between  4000  ana  5000  ft.  A  number  of  wadis  or 
ravines  cutting  deeply  into  the  plateau  run  northward  to  the  main 
Wadi  Hadnxnnit,  a  orofid  v-alley  Kins  nearly  east  and  west,  with  a 
tot.il  len.;th  from  its  extreme  western  heads  on  the  Yemen  highlands 
to  its  mouth  ne.ir  Sihut  of  over  500  m.  Beyond  the  valley  and 
steadily  encroaching  <jn  U  hcs  the  great  desert  extending  for  300  m. 
to  the  borders  of  Nejd.  The  most  westerly  village  in  the  main  valley 
i«  Shabwa,  in  ancient  day*  the  capital,  but  now  almost  buried  by 
the  advancing  desert. _  L.ower  down  the  first  large  viltagea  are  HenEn 
and  .\jlania,  near  which  the  wadis  '.'Vmd,  DuwSn  and  el  'Ain  unite, 
forming  the  W.  Kaiir.  In  the  \V.  Duwiin  .nnd  its  branchcit  are  the 
villages  of  1  laum,  el  Hajrfn,  Kaidun  and  al  Khurelia.  Below  Haura 
for  Mmc  (H)  m.  thrrc  is  a  su,i  <  s^iun  (jf  villa^-i-.s  with  fields,  gardens 
and  date  proves;  st  veral  tridutaries  join  on  either  side,  among  which 
the  W.  bin  .Mi  and  W.  Adim  from  the  south  contain  numerous 
villages.  The  principal  towns  are  Shib&m,  al  Ghurfa,  Saiyun, 
Tariba,  el  Ghuraf,  Tarim,  formerly  the  chief  place,  ".Mnat  and  el 
ICasm.  Below  the  la?t-namcd  place  there  is  little  cultivation  or 
settled  population.  The  shrines  of  Kabr  S&lih  and  Kabr  Hud  are 
liKikcd  nil  ,1-,  -.ji.  I  ially  siirn-d,  and  are  visited  by  numbers  of  pilgrims. 
The  ^oBmic^w^h^^in^^c  Vi^t^  Scr  aboutao  m^.W^oj  ShtMm, 

Interest,  hiit  in  the  netghbouihood  there  are  extensive  tidnawltih 

Himyaritic  inscriptions  on  the  stones,  Kabr  Hud  is  inutile  main 
valley  some  distance  cast  of  Kasm ;  not  far  from  it  i*  Bir  Borhut, 
a  natural  grotto,  where  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  issue  from  a  number 
of  volcanic  vents;  al-Masudi  mi  ntions  it  in  the  loth  ccntur>'  as  an 
active  volcano.  Except  after  heavy  rain,  there  is  no  running  water 
in  the  Hadmnntt  valley,  the  cultivation  tberafoie  depuds  on 
artadal  iffigatien  bom  weOs.  The  principal  crops  are  wheat, 
millet,  indigo,  dates  and  tobaooo;  this  latter,  known  aa  Hanunn 
tofaaeoo,  is  of  wcnritent  <|uallty. 

Hadramut  ha.s  preserved  it.s  name  from  the  earliest  times; 
it  occurs  in  (icnesis  us  H.-izarmaveth  and  Hadoram.  sons  of 
Joklan;and  the  ohl  (ireek  Rcoifraphers  mention  .\dramylta  and 
Chadramotites  in  their  actounis  of  the  frankinccnw:  country. 
The  numerous  ruins  discovered  in  the  W.  Duwin  and  .■\dim,  as 
well  as  in  the  main  vaUey,  are  evidences  of  its  former  prosperity 
atiil  civilization. 

The  people,  known  as  Hadiami  (piural  Hadlrim),  bekag 
genecaOy  to  the  aonth  Arabian  stock,  daiming  deicant  from 
YaYab  hin  Knhtln.  Then  ia,  however,  a  huge  Buaber  of 
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Scyyids  or  descendants  of  the  Prophet,  and  of  townsmen  of 
northern  origin,  besides  a  considerable  class  of  Ai'rican  or  mixed 
descent.  Van  dcii  Berg  estimates  ihc  total  population  of 
Hadraniui  (excluding  the  Mahra  and  Gara)  at  150,000,  of  which 
he  k>catcs  50,000  in  the  valley  between  Shibim  and  Tarim, 
35,000  in  the  W.  DuwSn  and  its  tributaries,  and  35,000  in 
Mukalla,  Shihr  and  the  coast  viUafti,  le&viag  jo,ooo  for  tbe  ooa- 
agricultural  population  scattered  over  the  Mt  of  the  coimtiy, 
fuobe^r  u  cKoeenve  cstimete. 

The  SayTkb,  deecBiidHits  oC  Veeehii  gnadeon  of  MdvBWt, 
form  a  aumerous  and  higl^ir  lopected  vdilboaatf.  They  are 
divided  Into  families,  the  diiefs  of  which  aic  known  et  Mnosibs, 
wlu:.  are  lcH>kod  on  as  the  religious  leaders  of  the  people,  and 
are  even  in  some  caaea  venerated  ;is  saints.  Among  the  leading 
families  are  the  bheikh  Abu  Bakr  >if  Ainai.  the  ci-Aidrus  of  Shihr 
and  the  Saltkaf  ol  Saiyun.  They  do  not  bear  arms,  nor  oceupy 
themselves  in  trailc  or  manual  labour  or  even  aKrieulturc; 
though  owning  a  large  proportion  of  the  land,  they  employ 
slaves  or  hired  labourers  to  cultivate  it.  As  compared  with  the 
other  classes,  they  are  well  educated,  and  are  strict  in  their 
observance  of  religious  datlea»  Md  owing  to  the  respect  due  to 
their  deaeent,  th^  ctetciie  a  atNag  falihieiice  Iwtb  in  temporal 
and  ^Nritoal  allabs. 

The  tribesmen,  as  in  Arabia  generally,  are  the  prwhwniwt 
dass  in  the  population;  all  the  adults  carry  arms;  some  of  the 
tribes  have  settled  towns  and  villages,  others  lead  a  nomadic  life, 
keeping,  however,  within  the  territory  which  is  receipnizcd  as 
belonging  to  the  tribe.  They  are  divided  into  sections  or  inniilics, 
each  headed  by  a  chief  or  abu  (lit.  father),  while  the  head  of  the 
tribe  is  called  the  mukaddam  or  sultan;  the  authority  of  the 
chief  depends  largely  on  his  personality:  he  is  the  leader  in 
peace  and  in  war,  but  the  tribesmen  are  not  his  subjects;  he 
can  only  rule  with  their  support.  The  most  powerful  tribe  at 
present  in  Hadramut  is  the  Kaiti,  a  branch  of  the  Yafa  tribe 
whoae  acttlemenu  lie  farther  west.  Odgina%  invited  by  tlie 
Seyyids  to  protect  the  eettled  dlatddt  from  the  attads  of 
marauding  tribes,  they  have  established  themaehwi  aapncdcdhr 
the  rulers  of  the  country,  and  now  poaseas  the  coast  district  with 
the  towns  of  Shihr  and  Mukalla,  as  well  as  Haura,  HajrCn  and 
Shibam  in  the  interior.  The  head  of  the  family  has  accumulated 
great  wealth,  and  risen  to  the  highest  position  in  the  service  of 
the  ni/-am  of  Hyderabad  in  India,  as  Jamadar,  or  comman<lcr 
of  an  .^rab  levy  composed  of  his  tribesmen,  numbers  of  whom  no 
abroad  to  seek  their  fortune.  The  Kathiri  tribe  was  formerly 
the  most  powerful;  they  occupy  the  towns  of  Saiyun,  Tarim 
and  cl-Ghuraf  in  the  tidiest  part  of  the  main  Hadramut  valley. 
The  chiefs  of  both  thn  Xaiti  and  Kathiri  are  in  political  relations 
whh  the  British  ■mnmeBt,  tfanogh  the  resident  at  Aden  (f. v.)- 
The  *Annidi  m  the  W.  Dnwln,  and  the  Nahdi,  Awtarir  and 
Tamimi  in  the  main  valley,  are  the  prindpal  tribes  possessing 
permanent  villages;  the  Saib&n,  Hamumi  and  Manlhil  occupy 
the  mountains  between  the  main  valli)  and  coast. 

The  townsmen  arc  the  fret  inhaljilants  of  the  towns  and 
villages  as  distinguished  from  the  Seyyidi  and  the  tribesmen: 
they  do  not  carry  arms,  but  are  the  working  memhcrs  of  the 
community,  merchants,  artificers,  cultivators  ami  servants, 
and  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  tribes  and  chiefs  under  whose 
protection  they  live.  The  servile  class  contains  a  large  African 
elementt  brought  over  formerly  when  the  slave  trade  flourished 
on  this  coast}  as  hi  all  Mahommedan  oouUrisa  they  an  well 
treated,  and  eftea  rise  to  poaitions  of  trust. 

Asatieadymeatl6ncd,aUrgenttmberof  Arabs  ftom  Hadtaanit 
go  abroad;  the  Kaiti  tribesmen  take  service  in  India  in  the 
irregular  troops  of  Hyderabad;  emigration  on  a  large  scale  has 
il  1  f^one  on,  to  the  l^utch  colonics  in  Java  and  Sumatra,  since 
the  iH'RinninK  of  the  loth  century.  .Xccordinj;  to  the  census  of 
1.SS5,  f|uotc<l  by  \  an  ilcn  Berg  in  his  Rtpori  published  by  the 
government  of  the  Dutch  Kast  Indies  in  i«S6,  the  numl>cr  of 
Arabs  in  those  colonics  actually  horn  in  Arattia  was  1500,  while 
those  bom  in  the  colonics  e3tccc<lcd  ao,ooo;  nearly  all  of  the 
former  are  from  the  towns  in  the  Hadramttt  valbqr  between 
Shibim  and  Tarim.  Mulcalia  and  Shibr  have  a  coasideiable 


trade  with  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf  ports,  as  well  as  with 
the  ports  of  .^dcn,  Dhafar  and  Muscat;  a  large  share  of  this  is 
in  the  hands  of  I'arsee  and  other  British  Indian  traders  who 
have  established  thecjiaelves  ia  the  Iladiamut  ports.  The 
principal  imports  are  wheat,  rice,  sugar,  piece  goods  and  hard- 
ware. The  exports  are  small;  the  chief  items  are  honey,  tobacco 
and  sharks'  fin*.  In  the  towns  in  the  interior  the  principal 
indiutrica  are  weaving  and  dyeing. 

The  Mahra  country  adjain.i  the  Hadramut  proper,  and  extends 
along  the  coast  from  Sihut  eastwards  to  the  ca&t  of  Kamar  Bay, 
whcro  the  Cara  coast  begins  and  strt  tehcs  ro  .Mirbat.  The  sultan  of 
the  Mahra,  to  whom  Sokotra  als<>  liflnnj;s,  lives  at  Kishin,  a  poor 
village  consisting  of  a  few  Bcattcrcd  houses  about  30  ro.  west  of  His 
Fartak.  S4hutisaMniilarvinsa>aem.fBither«iat.  Thamonetains 
rise  to  a  height  of  4^000  ft.  witliln  a  short  distance  ef  the  eoait. 
covered  in  places  with  trees,  among  which  arc  the  mynh.  and 
f  rankincenae-bearing  shrubs.  These  gums,  for  which  the  coast  was 
celebrated  in  ancient  days,  arc  still  produced:  the  beat  quality  is 
obtained  in  the  <  lilra  r  nuniry,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  roounlains. 
Uhafar  and  the  mountains  iK-iiind  it  were  \'isi(ed  and  sur>'cycd  by 
Mr  Bent's  party  in  1804.  There  arc  several  thriving  villages  on  the 
coast,  of  which  el-Haia  is  the  principal  port  of  export  for  (raokin. 
cente;  9000  cwt,  is  exported  annually  to  Bombay. 

Ruins  of  Sabacan  buildings  were  found  bjr  J.  T.  Bent  in  the  aei^H 
bourhcxKl  of  Dhafar.  and  a  remarkable  cove  or  smaQ  harbour  was 
diM  overed  at  Khor  Rorl,  which  he  identified  with  the  andent  poet 
of  Moscha. 

AuTBOKiTiEs. — ^L,  Van  den  Berg,  Le  HadramiU  et  la  colmies 
arabes  (Batavia,  1885);  L.  Hirsch,  Reise  in  SOdarabten  (Leidco, 
'897);  J.  T.  Bent,  Soulhern  Arabia  (London,  1895);  A.  von  Wrede, 
Keije  in  Hodhramul  (Brunswick,  iSjo);  H.  J,  Carter,  rroni.  Bombay 
As.  Soc.  iJimrnalR.G.S.  (1837)-  (R.  A.  W.) 

UAORIA  (mod.  AM  (q.v.)],  perhaps  the  original  tendnal 
point  of  the  Via  Cacdlia,  Italy.  It  belonged  to  the  Praetutii. 
It  became  a  colony  of  Rome  in  aqo  b.c.  and  remained  faithful 

to  Rome.  The  coltis  which  it  issued  (probably  during  the  Punic 
Wars),  arc  remarkable.  The  crypt  of  the  cathedral  of  the 
modern  town  was  originally  a  large  Roman  cibtern;  aneither 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  ducal  palace;  and  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  town  there  is  a  complicated  system  of  undeignNmd 
passages  for  collecting  and  storing  water. 

See  NtHtU  dtgt  ttmf  (190s),  3.  (T.  As.) 

HADRIAN  (PoBUOS  Anunn  BjumMinrs),  Roman  emperor 
A.D.  117-138,  was  born  on  the  »4tb  of  January  a.d.  76,  at 
Italica  in  Hispania  Baetiea  (aeconiitig  to  others,  at  Reime), 
where  his  ancestors,  originally  fnini  fladria  in  I'ieenum.  had 
been  settled  si:ice  the  time  of  the  Scipios.  On  his  father's  death 
in  Hs  or  86  he  was  placed  under  the  guardiatiship  of  two  icllow- 
countrynien,  his  kinsman  L'lpius  Trajanu^,  (afterwards  the 
emperor  Trajan),  and  Caclius  .\ttianus  (afterwards  prefect  of 
the  pracieirian  guard).  He  spent  the  next  five  years  at  Rome, 
but  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  returned  to  his  native  place  and 
entered  upon  a  military  career.  He  was  soon,  however,  recalled 
to  Rome  by  Trajan,  and  appointed  to  the  offices  (d  deemrir 
stlilihus  judicandis,  praefeclus  /erianm  lofMOnmi,  and  Mfjr 
lurmae  equilum  Romanorum.  About  95  he  was  military  tribune 
in  tower  Moesia.  In  07  he  was  sent  to  upper  Germany  to  convey 
the  congratulations  of  the  army  to  Trajan  f>n  his  adoption  by 
Nerval  and,  in  January  ul  the  ftillowing  year,  he  hastened  to 
announce  the  death  of  Xerva  to  Trajan  at  ("olonne.  Trajan, 
who  had  been  set  against  Hadrian  by  rejMirtsof  his  extravagance, 
soon  took  him  into  favour  again,  chiefly  owing  to  the  goodwill 
of  the  empress  Plotina,  who  brought  about  the  marriage  of 
Hadrian  with  (VilHa)  Sabina,  Trajan's  great-niece.  In  loi 
Hadrian  was  quaestor,  in  105  tribune  of  the  people,  in  106 
praetor.  He  served  with  distinction  in  both  Oacian  campaigns; 
in  the  second  Trajan  presented  him  with  a  valuable  ring  which 
he  himself  had  lecetved  bora  Nerva,  a  taken  ef  regard  which 
seemed  to  designate  Hadrian  as  his  successor.  In  107  Hadrian 
was  Ugatus  praelorius  of  lower  Pannonia,  in  loS  eomsul  su_fftctus, 
in  II J  archon  at  .Athens,  legalus  in  the  I'nrthian  campaign  (113- 
1 17),  in  117  consul  desigiuitui  for  the  fnllowing  year,  in  iiq  consul 
for  the  third  and  l.rst  time  only  for  four  nionths.  \\  hen  Trajan, 
owing  to  a  severe  illness,  decided  to  return  home  from  the  East, 
he  left  Hadrian  in  command  of  the  army  and  governor  of  Syria. 
On  the  9tb  of  August  117,  Hadrian,  at  Antioch,  waa  informed 
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of  his  adoption  by  Trajan,  and,  on  the  i  ith,  of  tlu-  do-ath  of  the 
latter  at  Sclinus  in  (.'ilicia.  According  to  Dio  Ciiiius  {l%ix.  t) 
the  adoption  was  rniircly  liciiiioui.  the  work  of  Plotin.i  nnd 
Attianus,  by  whom  Trajan's  death  was  concealed  for  a  fp«  diivs 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  elevation  of  Hadrian.  WhichL\  cr  m.iy 
have  been  the  truth,  hss  succession  was  confirmed  by  the  army 
and  the  scii:itc  He  hastened  to  propitiate  the  former  by  a 
donative  oif  twice  the  usual  amouilt,  and  excused  his  hasty 
«ccepiaiioe  ii  tlw  duoiw  to  the  Mnatc  by  aUepng  tlie  impatient 
aeal  of  the  aoldiai  and  the  aenMity  ot  «a  impoauic  fat.  the 
iretfare  of  the  itate. 

Hadrian's  first  important  act  was  to  abandon  as  untenable 
the  conquests  of  Trajan  b«yond  the  Euphrates  (Assyria,  Mcso- 
poiami.i  ,ind  Armenia),  a  recurrence  to  the  trai'.ition.il  policy 
«if  Au^'jstus.  The  provinces  were  unsettled,  thr  barliarians 
«jri  I  Ik-  bonicrs  rc8tlessaf;d  nK  iiacing.  and  H^uiri.in  wisely  iuil>,'e:l 
that  the  old  limits  of  Augustus  afforded  the  moh;  lefen;  iMe 
frontier.  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria  were  given  back  to  the 
Parthians,  and  the  Armenians  were  allowed  a  king  of  their  own. 
From  .\ntioch  Hadrian  set  out  for  Dacia  to  punish  the  Roxohtni. 
who,  incented  by  a  leduction  of  the  tribute  hitherto  paid  them, 
hud  hiwaded  tbe  DanuUaa  provinces.  An  arrangement  was 
ptttdwd  vp,  and  whOe  Hadrian  waa  atiU  in  Dada  he  received 
oeirs  of  a  crnxqiiracy  against  hu  life.  Four  dtiaeu  of  oomular 
rank  were  accused  of  beLig  ooncetned  in  it,  and  were  put  to  dcatli 
by  order  of  the  senate  before  he  couW  interfere.  Hurrying  back 
to  Rome,  H.idrijin  ende.-ivoiirrd  to  remove  the  unfavourable 
impression  proJuicd  Ity  the  -.vlujle  ;it1;iir  -iiui  to  ^uiti  the  goodwiV. 
of  senate  and  people.  He  threw  the  respoiisibility  for  the 
executions  upon  the  prelceL  of  the  praelori.in  guard,  and  S'.von- 
that  he  wouhi  never  punish  ii  ienutor  without  the  awcnt  ol  Ihe 
entire  body,  to  which  he  expressed  the  utmost  deference  and 
ion.  Large  sums  of  money  and  games  and  shows 
provided  for  the  people,  and,  in  addition,  all  the  arrears 
of  taxation  for  the  last  fifteen  years  (about  £10,000,000)  were 
canceUed  and  tbe  bonds  burnt  in  the  Fonun  of  Tiajan.  Trajan's 
•cheme  for  the  "  alimentation  of  poor  children  was  canied  out 
upon  a  larger  scale  under  Ihe  tupciiniendenoe  of  a  special  official 
called  praejecius  ^imentenm. 

The  retunl  of  Madriim's  journeys'  through  all  parts  of  the 
empire  forms  the  eluei  aurhority  for  the  events  of  his  life  down 
to  his  final  seltlemeiu  in  the  capital  during  his  last  years.  1 1  .  y 
can  only  be  brit-lly  touched  upon  here.  His  (ifii  n;ie,a  juuiiicy 
probably  lasted  from  \2i  to  126.  .\:'er  iraversinp  (,.:uil  he  visited 
the  (Icrmanic  provinces  on  the  Kliine,  and  crossed  over  to 
Britaio  (spring,  122),  where  he  built  the  great  ramp.in  frenn 
the  Tync  to  the  Solwuy,  which  bears  his  name  (stx*  Britain: 
Raman).  He  returned  through  (>aul  into  Spain,  and  then 
{■ooeeded  to  Mautelania,  where  he  suppressed  an  instinection. 
A  war  with  the  Farthiana  was  averted  by  a  personal  interview 
«ith  tbeir  king  (kj).  Fimn  tbe  Parthian  frontier  he  tnveiled 
thmi^  Asia  Minor  and  tbe  island*  of  the  Aegnui  to  Atlnns 
(autumn,  115),  where  he  introduced  various  political  and  cum- 
nercial  changes,  was  initiated  at  the  Eleusinia,  and  presided 
a:  the  eeletir.iliun  oi  ilu- greater  IHonysi.T,  .\fler  visiting  Central 
Greect  aiid  rUoporuicsui,  he  tetnnu  d  by  way  of  Sicily  to  Rome 
(end  of  126).  The  next  year  \v.:s  s[)en:  .11  Rome,  and,  utter  a 
visit  to  .\frica,  he  set  out  on  his  second  Kreat  journey  I  .Scptenibtr 
ij8).  He  travelled  by  way  of  .\thens,  wiiere  he  completed  and 
dedicated  the  buildings  (sec  .Xtiielns)  begun  during  his  first 
vitllf  cUef  of  which  was  the  Olympieum  or  temple  of  Oljtnpian 
Zeus,  on  which  occasbn  Hadrian  himself  assumed  tbe  name  of 
Olympius.  In  thespringof  129  be  visited  Asia  Minor  and  Syria, 
where  he  invited  the  kii^  and  princes  of  the  East  to  a  meeting 
(probably  at  Samosata).  Having  passed  the  winter  at  Antioch, . 
be  set  out  for  the  south  (spring,  ijo).  He  ordered  Jerusalcni 
to  be  rebuilt  (sec  Jervsalku)  under  the  name  of  Aeiia  C^pitolina. 
aad  auMk  Us  way  thiouflli  Arabia  to  Egypt,  where  he  testored 

'  The  rhronology  of  Hadrian's  Journeys — indeed,  of  the  whole 
reisn — is  confused  and  obscure.  In  the  above  the  article  by  von 
Rflbden  in  f^uly-Witsowa's  kukucychpMu  ha*  been  foUowed. 
Weber's  (lee  BIMog.)  is  ths  moat  importont  '  " 


the  tomb  of  Pompey  at  PcTusium  with  great  magnificence. 
After  .1  short  stay  .Mcxandria  he  look  an  excursion  up  the 
Xilc,  during  which  hi'  lo^t  his  favourite  Antinous.  On  the  21st 
of  November  150,  Hadrian  (or  at  any  rate  his  wife  Sabina) 
hian!  the  music  which  issued  at  sunrise  from  the  statue  of 
Mcmnon  at  Thebes  (see  Memnon).  From  Egypt  Hadrian 
returned  tlirough  Syria  to  Europe  (his  movements  arc  obscure), 
btit  was  obliged  10  hurry  back  to  Palestine  (spring,  i^^)  to  give 
his  personal  attention  (this  is  denied  by  some  historians)  to  the 
revolt  of  the  Jews,  which  had  bn^Len  out  (autumn,  xji,  or 
spring,  133)  after  he  had  left  Sjnia.  The  founding  of  a  Itoman 
colony  on  the  site  of  Jerusalem  (Dio  Case.  biz.  12)  and  the 
prohibition  of  circumcision  (Spartianus,  TIadrianus,  14)  are  said 
to  have  been  the  causes  m  the  war.  ijut  authorities  differ  con- 
siderably as  to  this  and  as  to  the  nie.isttres  wliieh  followed  the 
revolt  (sec  .art.  Jews;  .^lso  E.  Schurcr,  //.":/.  of  !h,  Jewish  People, 
Kng.  tr.,  div.  i,  vol.  ii.  p.  288;  and  S.  Krauss  in  Jetcisk  Encyc. 
i  I.  "  Hadrizn  "),  which  lasted  till  H$.  Leaving  the  conduct 
uf  affairs  in  the  liands  of  his  most  capable  general,  Julius  Scverus, 
in  the  spring  of  134  Hadrian  returned  to  Rome.  The  remaining 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  partly  in  the  capital,  partly  in  hb 
viHa  at  Tibur.  His  health  now  began  to  fafl,  and  it  became 
neccaaaty  for  him  to  choose  a  sucoessor,  aa  he  bad  no 
chlMven  of  his  Own.  Against  the  advice  of  his  relatives  and 
friends  he  adopted  L.  Ceionius  Commodus  under  the  name  of 
L.  AeJtus  Caesar,  who  was  in  a  feeble  state  of  health  and 

dieii  on  the  isl  of  J.muiiry  ij^^,  before  he  had  an  o;jpor1  i:nil y 
of  |irovi:ij;  lu.s  eupabihtiei.  il;iiiriiin  llltn  adopted  Arrius 
.\nt (minus  (see  Ai^oNiNUS  I^rus)  on  condition  that  he  should 
■idopi  M.  Annius  Verus  (afterwards  the  emperor  .Marcus  .^urelius) 
,iiid  tl;e  son  of  L.  .Aclius  Caesar,  L.  (Aionius  Conunodus  (after- 
wards the  emperor  Commodus).  Hadrian  died  at  Baiac  on  the 
loth  of  July  138. 

He  was  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  capable  cmpeiom 
who  ever  uccupied  the  throne,  and  tievotcd  his  great  and  varied 
taknutolbeinteresuof  thestate.  One  of  his  diief  objects  waa 
the  aboUtion  at  distlnetiona  between  the  pravfoccs  and  the 
mother  countiy,  fimdly  canied  oat  bgr  Caracalla,  while  at  tlw 
same  time  he  did  not  neglect  reforms  that  were  urgently  called 
for  in  Ituly.  Provincial  governors  were  kept  under  strict  super- 
vision; extortion  was  practically  unheard  of;  the  jui  Liiiii  v,  as 
bi  s;<jwed  '.i):ion  several  communities;  spiet  i,d  otTirials  wore 
iiiAiituicd  iur  the  mntrol  of  the  finances,  ;ind  the  emperor's 
interest  in  provinei.il  aiTair.*  was  shown  by  his  personal  as.sumption 
of  various  municipal  oltices.  New  towns  were  founded  and  old 
ones  restored;  new  streets  were  laid  out,  and  aqueducts,  temples 
and  magnificent  buildings  constructed.  In  Italy  itself  the  ad- 
ministration  of  jtisticc  and  the  finances  required  special  attention. 
Four  kgati  juridia  (or  simply  juridid)  of  consular  rank  wen 
appointed  far  Italy,  who  toolt  over  certain  important  Jndidal 
functions  fwrmerly  cmrdsed  by  local  magistrates  (cases  (rf 
fidekommisso,  the  nomination  of  guanOans).  The  judidd 
council  (cmisUiiirii  Augusli,  later  called  cansislorium),  composed 
of  persons  of  the  highest  rank  (especially  jurists),  became  a 
perrnaiietit  body  of  ad\'iiers.  although  merely  eonsultalivc. 
Konuiu  law  o^^eS  much  to  Hailri.m,  who  i:i3trufted  Salvius 
Jali.inus  to  draw  up  an  tdkltim  p'O  p,  luuxi .  to  a  prcat  extent  the 
baiis  of  Justinian's  Corpus  juris  (see  M.  Schanz,  iiesciiuitie  litr 
romlschen  Litfrctur,  iii.  p.  167).  In  the  administration  of 
finance,  in  addition  to  the  remission  of  arrears  already  mentioned, 
a  revision  of  claims  was  ordered  to  be  made  every  fifteen  yeam, 
thereby  anticipating  the  "  iitdictions  "  (sec  CALeMOAK;  CaaoN- 
olooy).  Direct  oollection  of  taxes  by  imperial  pncuratocs  was 
substituted  for  the  System  of  iarmlag,  and  »  special  official 
iadvocatus  fesci)  was  fostitttted  to  kMdc  after  the  interests  of  the 
imperial  treasury.  The  gift  of  "  coronary  gold  "  (aunm  eon- 
narium),  presented  to  the  emperor  on  certain  occasions,  was 
entirely  remitted  in  the  case  ol  Italy,  and  l>.-.rl.y  in  the  i  -ise  of  t),,; 
[irovinCeS.  The  administ r.iliun  ol  the  postal  ser\'li_e  tbrmiphuui 
the  empire  •i\as  taker;  o\er  by  the  State,  .uid  n;uiiiu[Ml  ollnials 

were  relieved  from  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  imperial  posts. 
Humane  regubtiona  as  to  the  tieatment  of  slaves  were  strictly 
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enforced;  the  master  was  forbidden  to  put  his  slave  to  death, 
but  was  (>hli|.'i  1  ro  bring  him  before  a  court  of  justirc;  if  he 
ill-trcatctl  him  ii  '...is  :>  jK-nal  offence.  The  sale  of  slaves  (male 
and  female)  for  ini-in:r,il  Kladiatorial  purposes  was  forbidden; 
the  custom  of  putting  all  the  houaebold  to  death  when  their 
master  was  murdered  was  modified.  Tbe  public  baths  were  kept 
under  strict  lupaviaioD;  the  toga  wu  ordered  to  be  worn  in 
public  by  senatoB  md  equitci  on  nkniD  oocuknis;  extimvagant 
bmqwta  woe  pnifaifaitied;  nks  wm  nide  to  picveitt  the 
ooBfntion  of  traffic  in  tbe  itieeta.  Is  ii^aiy  inattem  Hadrian 
was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  but  his  generosity  and  readiness  to 
share  their  hardships  endeared  him  to  the  soldiers.  He  effected 
a  material  and  moral  improvement  in  the  toiulition;^  of  service 
untl  mode  of  life,  but  in  other  r<-spct  ls  he  dots  not  appear  to 
have  iiilroduceil  any  important  nji:iiary  rL-l'uniii.  During  his 
reign  an  advance  was  made  in  the  direciion  of  creating  an  organ- 
ized body  of  servants  at  the  disposal  of  the  emperor  by  the 
appointment  of  equites  to  important  administrative  poets, 
without  their  liaving  performed  the  mUiHte  vpietlns  (see 
Equrbs).  Among  these  posts  were  vaiiona  piocitntoiiahips 
(diief  of  wUdi  was  tbat  of  the  imperial  fiic),  aad  the  ofBoea  ah 
e^shdia,  a  raiionihus  and  «  Cwcntaiy,  aecountant, 

noeiver  of  petitions).  The  prefect  of  thie  pfaetociaa  gnaid  was 
now  the  meet  important  person  in  the  state  next  to  the  emperor, 
and  subsequently  became  a  supreme  judge  of  appeal.  Among  the 
magnificent  buildings  erected  by  Hadrian  mention  may  be  made 
of  the  following:  In  the  capital,  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Roma; 
his  splendid  mausoleum,  which  formed  the  groundwork  of  the 
castle  of  St  Angclo;  the  pantheon  of  .Agrippa;  the  Basilica 
Ncptuni;  at  Tibur  the  great  villa  8  m.  in  extent,  a  kind  of  epi- 
tome of  the  world,  with  miniatures  of  the  most  celebrated  places 
in  the  provinces.  Athens,  however,  was  the  favourite  site  of 
bis  arcliitectural  laboiua;  here  he  buiit  the  temple  of  Olympian 
Zeus,  the  Panhellenion,  the  Fantheon,  the  Hbnaqr,  •  gynnasium 
and  a  temple  of  Hen. 

Hadrian  was  food  of  the  aodety  of  learned  men — poets, 
idiolars,  rhetoricians  and  philosophers — whom  he  altemately 
humoured  and  ridiculed.  In  painting,  sculpture  and  music  he 
considered  himself  the  equal  of  specialists.  The  arthitert 
ApoUodorus  of  Damascus  owed  his  banishment  and  death  to  his 
outspoken  criticism  of  the  emperor's  plans.  The  sophist 
Favorinus  was  more  politic;  when  reproached  for  yielding  too 
readily  to  the  emperor  in  some  grammatical  discussion ,  he  replied 
that  it  was  unwise  to  contradict  the  master  of  thirty  legions 
The  Athenaeum  [q.v.)  owed  its  foundation  to  Hadrian.  He  was 
a  man  of  considerable  intellectual  attainments,  of  prodigious 
memory,  master  of  both  Latin  and  Grccic,  and  WVOte  prose  and 
vene  with  equal  facility.  His  taste,  however,  was  cniious;  he 
piefecnd  Cato  the  dder,  Ennitu  and  CMUns  Antiiwtcr  to  Cicero. 
VIlgB  and  Sallust,  the  obscure  poet  AnthnadlMS  to  Homer  and 
Flato.  As  a  writer  he  displayed  great  veiaatlBty.  He  composed 
an  autobiography,  published  under  the  name  of  his  frecdraun 
Phlegon ;  wrote  speeches,  fragments  of  two  of  which  are  preserved 
in  inscriptions  (a  panegyric  on  his  mother  in-law  Matidia,  and 
an  address  to  the  soldiers  at  Lambaesis  in  Africa).  In  imitation 
of  .Vntimachus  he  wrote  a  work  railed  Ctitachnnncf .  prolnbly  a 
kind  of  miscellanea.  The  Latin  and  Greek  antholoKies  t<]niain 
about  a  dozen  epigrams  under  his  name.  The  letter  of  Hadrian 
to  the  consul  Scrvianus  (in  Vopiscus,  VUa  Salurnuti,  8)  is  no 
longer  considered  genuine.  Hadrian's  odebrated  during  address 
(0  bis  soul  may  here  be  quoted: — 

"  Animula  vagula,  btandula. 
Hospes  comesque  corporis. 
Quae  nunc  abibis  in  loca 
railidula.  rigida,  midute; 
Nee,  nt  sekfc  dabbjocoar" 

The  character  of  Hadrian  exhibits  a  mass  of  contradictions, 
well  summed  up  by  Spartianus  (14.  11).  He  was  grave  and  gay, 
affable  and  dignified,  cruel  and  gentle,  mean  and  generous,  eager 
for  fame  yet  not  vain,  impulsive  and  cautious,  secretive  and  open. 
He  hated  eminent  qualities  in  others,  but  gathered  round  him  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  state;  at  one  time  affectionate 


towards  his  friends,  at  another  he  mistrusted  and  put  them  to 
death.  In  fact,  he  was  only  consistent  in  his  inconsistency 
{semper  in  omnibus  wrius).  .■\lthough  he  endeavoured  to  win 
the  popular  favour,  he  was  more  feared  than  loved.  A  man  of 
unnalun-U  passions  and  grossly  superstitious,  he  was  an  ardent 
lover  of  nature.  But,  with  all  his  faults,  he  devoted  himself  so 
indefatigi^y  to  the  service  of  the  state,  that  tlie  period  of  his 
reign  eoold  be  chaaacteriaed  aa  a '*  golden  age.** 

The  chief  ancient  authorities  for  the  reign  of  Hadrian  are:  the 
life  by  Aeliiis  Spariianu«  in  the  Seriptores  kisloriae  AutusUu  (tee 
Augustan  History  and  biblicwraphy ) ;  the  epitome  of  Dio  Castius 
(Ixix.)  by  Xiphilinus;  Aurelius  victor,  Epit.  14.  prubably  based  on 
Nlarius  Maximus;  Eutropius  viii.  6;  Zonaraa  xi.  33:  ^uida», 
'Mpiafit'.  and  numetous  inscriptiooa  and  coins.  The  autobio* 
graphy  was  used  by  both  Dio  Cosaius  and  Marius  Maximus.  Madera 
authoriticK:  C.  Merivale,  Hist,  e/  the  Ron%ans  u-tuier  the  Empwt,  ch. 
Irvi. ;  H.  Schiller,  GeschichU  der  romischen  Kaisrrzfit,  i.  a,  p.  6oa 
(1883);  J.  H.  Hiiry,  The  Sludfnt's  Roman  Empire  i  iSq;;),  wliere  a 
concise  table  of  the  journeys  is  i;ivrt;  ;  1'.  viin  R:ili.  Ii.  r',  >  v.  "  .Melius  " 

iNo.  6^)  in  Pauly-Wiasowa's  Realencycioptuite,  i.  1  (1894);  1.  LMirr, 
>i»  Ruim  4a  Kaiim  Hadntm  (> Wt) :  F.  Giegorovius,  The  Emperor 
Hadrian  (Eng.  tr.  by  Mary  E.  Robinson,  1898);  A.  Hausrath. 
NeutestamenUuhe  Zeittesckichle,  Ui.  (1874);  W.  Swrhurz,  De  muia- 
lionibus  in  imperio  ordinando  ah  imp.  Hoar,  fculis,  i.  (Bonn,  i88j); 
J.  Plew,  Qucllrnuntfriuthuntm  znr  GeschichU  ties  Kaiser'^  Hadrtan 
(Strassbur^.  iHgu,;  U.  T.  Srhulz,  "  Lcbcn  dcs  Kaisers  I l.niii.ia." 
Ouelienanaiyten  [oi  Spartianus'  Vita]  (1904);  £.  Kornemann, 
Kaiser  Hadrian  und  der  Utile  posse  HisloriHr  Mm  Rom  (1905): 
W.  Weber,  Untersuchunfen  tur  Ceschichle  des  Kaisers  Hadriauiu 
(1908);  H.  F.  Hilzig,  Pie  SteUune  Kaiser  Hadrians  in  der  rUmitekut 
Rechtsgeschickie  (189J):  C.  SchuTtcss,  Baulen  des  Kaisers  Hadrimm 
(189^):  G.  Doublet,  Notes  sur  tes  ctuvres  litiiraires  de  I'empireur 
lladrien  (Toulouse,  1893);  J.  B.  I.ightfoot,  Apoitolit  Fathers,  ii.  i, 
476  scq.;  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  pp.  320 
\'.  Schultze,  in  Hcrzog-Hauck's  Realencyklop&die,  vii.  315; 
histories  of  Roman  literature  by  Teuffel-Schwafle  and  Schanz.  On 
Aelius  Caesar,  sec  dun.  Quart  ,  I9<ja,  i.  (T.  K.;  J.  H.  F.) 

HADRIAITS  WALL,  the  name  tisually  given  to  the  remains  of 
the  Roman  fortifications  which  defended  the  northern  frontier  of 
the  Roman  province  of  Britain ,  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Solway. 
The  works  consisted  of  (i)  a  continuous  defensive  rampart  with  n 
ditch  in  faont  and  a  toad  belnnd;  (a)  vaiious  fbrta,  blockhouses 
and  towers  along  the  rampart;  and  (5)  an  earthwotfc  to  the  sooth 
of  it,  generally  called  the  Vallum,  of  uncertain  use.  The  defensive 
wall  wa<i  probably  first  erected  by  Hadrian  abottt  A.a  122  as  a 
turf  wall,  and  rebuilt  in  stone  by  SepthniaS  SovnOB  aboOt  AJk 
20S.    Ste  iurtlier  Brit.«k:  Roman. 

HADRUMETUM,  a  town  of  ancient  .\frica  on  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  sinus  Neapoiitaitus  (mod.  tJulf  of  Hammanvel) 
on  the  ca.'^.t  roast  of  Tunisia.  The  site  is  partly  occupied  by  the 
modern  town  of  Susa  (i;.r.).  The  form  of  the  name  Hadru- 
mclum  varied  much  in  antiquity;  the  Greeks  called  it  'Mifi/iait, 
'.Mpv/irfrot,  'ASpa^iT-iys,  'ASpafinrot:  the  Romans  Adrumetum, 
Adrimetum,  Hadrumetum,  II ndrymtHim,  ttc;  inscriptions  and 
coins  gave  if  ointMKfiMR.  The  town  was  original^  a  Phoenician 
colony  founded  by  Tyrfans  kng  befiste  CartJisve  (SaUnat, 
Jug.  19).  It  became  subject  to  Caithage,  but  bst  noBS  of  its 
prosperity.  Often  mentioned  during  the  Punic  Wan,  it  was 
captured  by  Apathoclcs  in  310,  and  was  the  refuge  of  Hannibal 
and  the  remnants  of  his  army  after  the  battle  of  Zama  in  202. 
During  the  la.st  Punic  War  it  gave  .a.ssislancc  to  the  Romr.ns 
after  the  fall  of  Curthugc  in  146  it  rercive<l  an  accessinn  of 
territory  and  the  title  of  civilss  lihcra  (.Xppian,  Piiniia,  .xeiv.; 
C.l.L.  i,  p.  84).  Caesar  landed  there  in  46  B.C.  on  his  way  to 
the  %nctory  flif  Ihapaus  (As  hdlo  Afirie.  &L;  Suetoohas,  Dh. 
Jul.  lix.). 

In  the  organization  of  the  African  prosfaces  HadniiMtttB 
became  a  capital  of  the  province  of  Byzacena.  Its  hariwur  was 
extremely  busy  and  tlte  surrounding  country  unusually  fertile. 
Trajan  made  it  a  Latin  colony  under  the  title  of  CefMiis 
CoHordia  Ulfia  Trajana  Anputa  Prupftn  Bainimtlima;  a 
dedication  to  the  emperor  Gordian  the  Good,  found  by  M. 
Cagnat  at  Susa  in  1SS5  gives  these  titles  to  the  town,  and  at 
tVn-  ■..Lmc  time  identifies  :t  >iith  Susa.  t,>uarrels  ar<L<'.-  between 
Hadnanictum  and  its  nei;:l'.liaur  Thysdrus  in  i-ui;iie.\njii  with 
the  temple  of  Minerva  sit  j;'.r...'  i  on  the  iMirders  oi  iheir  rr;,;iLri  ive 
territories  (Frontinus,  Grt>md^f(>,ed.Lachmann  us  ,p.S7)  ;Vespasian 
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when  pro-consul  of  Afrim  hnd  to  rrprtss  a  sedition  nmt)ng  its 
ijlhabi; ^nis  fS'.jeSfmius.  ]'rsf>.  iv.;  TisjiUt,  Pastes  de  in  ^ruv. 
d'A  f.'i,;!!.  [I  rj6j;  it  wus  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Albinus. 
At  thi$  pi-ri<xl  ibe  tncii-ofjoiis  of  Byzacena  was  after  Carthage 
the  most  important  town  in  Roman  Africa.  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  and  its  biihopB  are  mentioned  at  the  councils  of  3  $8, 
348,  JQ3  and  even  litcf.  Dealnyed  by  the  Vandals  in  434  i:  was 
rcbuSt  by  Jasdniu  and  nniaied  JuMtiwaiMpoliB  (Piooop.  De 
aiilf.yi.6i.  ThsAiBfaictDvaaonattbeeiidaf thkytboatiiTy 
daHmytd  the  Bynutine  towns,  aad  the  place  beeune  the  haunt 
of  pirata,  protected  by  the  Kaabah  (citadel);  it  was  buOt  on 
the  substructions  of  the  Punic,  Roman  and  Byzantine  acropolis, 
and  is  used  by  the  French  for  military  purposes.  The  Arabic 
grogT.iphcr  Rakri  g'^'-''-'  (itscripl ion  of  thu  chii'f  Rom:in 
buililioKS  which  were  slan(iitifi  in  hi.s  tiitiL'  'JJakri,  Descr.  dc 
VAfriqiu,  tr.  by  de  Slane,  p.  8j  cl  seq.K  The  oiLnlcrn  town  of 
Susa,  dei^ile  its  commercial  pro&peritx ,  occupies  otiJy  a  tlurd  of 
the  old  site. 

In  1863  the  French  engineer,  A.  Daux,  discovered  the  jetties 
and  the  moles  of  the  commercial  harbour,  and  the  line  of  the 
mjUtaiy  harbour  (Cothon);  both  haibouts,  which  were  mainly 
nrtifidal,  are  cntitidy  aitted  np.  Then  lenmins  %  {ngment  of 
tbe  idrtificationaof  the  Pnaie  town, which  had  a  total  lamth 
ol  64iometres,  and  remahisof  the  substructfons  of  the  Byzantine 
acropolis,  of  the  circus,  the  theatre,  thr  water  cisterns,  and  of 
other  buiidinRs,  notably  the  intcr*^tinK  Ryzantinr  basilica 
which  is  now  used  a-s  an  Arab  cafe  (Kahwat-cl-Kuiilia).  In  the 
rui)is  there  have  been  fuuiid  uurnerous  ixjlumjia  of  funic  in- 
scriptions, Roman  inscriptions  and  mobaic,  among  which  is  one 
representing  Virgil  seated,  holding  the  Aeneid  in  his  band; 
another  represents  the  Cretan  labyrinth  wiili  Tlieseus  and  the 
Minotaur  (H6ron  de  Villefossc,  Retm  dc  VAJriquc  fratnaise, 
v.,  December  1887,  pp.  384  and  394;  Com  pics  rcndus  dt  I' Acad, 
iulnscr.ei  Btlks'LeUra,  1892,  p.  318;  othei  mosaics,  ibid., 
1896.  p.  578;  Rmt  orMd.,  1897).  In  1904  Dr  Carton  and  the 
ahbt  Lcynaud  dbcovered  huge  Ohiistlaii  catacombt  with  se%'eral 
mfles  of  aubtemmean  gallcriestowhieh  access  b  obtained  by  a 
small  vaulted  chamber.  In  these  catacombs  we  find  numerous 
aarrophagi  and  inscriptions  painted  or  engraved  of  the  Roman 
and  Byzantine  periods  [Comptcs  rcndus  d>:  I'.iicd.  d:t  Ir.ar.  d 
Brlles-lMirfs,  sijo.j-iwt;  Carton  and  Leynaud,  Lis  Catinombcs 
d' ILuirumi  ii\  Susa.  icjc^).  We  can  recognize  also  the  Punic  and 
PaKan-Roman  rt  n'.rtcrics  I  C.  R.  del'Arad  firs  hucr.ti  Jidlt'S- 
Lcitrcs.  1SS7;  Bull,  arrln'o!.  du  Comi:<\  iSHs,  p.  149;  1903, 
p.  157).  The  town  had  no  Punic  coins^  but  under  the  Rom.in 
doiniBatian  there  were  coins  from  the  time  of  the  Republic. 
These  are  of  bronze  and  bear  the  name  of  the  city  in  abbrevia- 
tions. Hadr  or  Haorvu  accompanying  the  head  of  Neptune 
or  the  Sun.  We  find  aJao  the  names  of  local  duumvirs,  U  nder 
AtiBUStus  the  oofais  have  on  the  obrerse  the  imperial  effigy,  and 
OB  the  reverse  the  names  and  often  the  effigies  of  the  pnxonsuls 
who  governed  the  province,  P.  Quintilios  Varus,  L,  Votusius 
Satuminus  and  Q.  Fabius  Madnnis  Afilcaniit.  After  Augustus 
the  mint  was  finally  closed. 

AfTHORiTiEs. — A.  Daux,  Rtxherches  sur  Foriiine  rt  I'rmpiacemenl 
d*s  rmporio  phinicitns  daiu  U  Zeusji  et  U  Byzacium  (P.mn,  iM*)); 
Ch.  Tissot,  Giographie  romfvU  <fa  «  pnninte  romaine  d'Afrigur,  il. 
p.  149:  Caitnat,  Explorolimu OKkM.  m  TtaUsie  (2nd  and  3rd  iasc., 
1885);  Lud.  Mailer.  Numismatique  de  VAJrique  anciennt,  ii.  p.  51; 
M.  Palat,  in  the  Bulletin  arch,  du  Comilf  de*  traraux  kistsriquci 
lS*5).  p|i.  »;t  ■  tuf  I  -.;  :  nr.'Ui  :r,  iu'r!r,i>tf^ue  (tm^  nnd  iSa';);  Hullelin 
ei  anhipiUii  fiyrr,j,Ti(M  (i^.s^  and  js'^,-;;  lUdietin  de  Ui  SoriHi 
«>'rfp'.i.'nc;i,'w  Vz-.f^ti.-  1  fi'j,r  p-Mi^bod  in  1903);  AUos  arckM.  de 
.  ■(    I  ju  of  Hadruroctum).    (E.  B.*) 

KAECK£L.  ERNST  HEINRICH  (1834-  ),  German  biolagist, 
was  born  at  Potsdam  00  the  t6th  of  February  18^4.  He  studied 
medidne  and  science  at  WOnbnic,  Beriin  and  ^^enna,  having 
for  bb  masters  such  men  as  Johannes  MttUer,  R.  Vlrchow  and 

R.  A.  KSlKker,  and  in  1857  graduated  at  Berlin  as  M.D.  and 
M.Ch.  At  the  wish  of  his  father  he  began  10  practise  as  a  doctor 
in  that  city,  but  his  p.tticnts  were  few  in  number,  one  reason 
being  that  he  did  not  wish  them  to  be  many,  and  after  a  short 
thae  he  turned  to  more  congenial  punuita.  In  t86t,  at  the 


instance  of  Carl  Gcgcnbaur,  he  became  Prh'.ildMenI  at  Jena; 
in  the  succeeding  year  he  uas  chosen  extraordinary  prolissor 
of  comparative  anatoriiy  and  director  cf  the  ZooloRical  Institute 
in  the  same  university;  in  1^65  he  was  appointed  to  a  chair 
of  zoology  which  was  specially  established  for  his  benefit.  This 
last  [Kisition  he  retained  for  43  years,  in  spite  of  repeated  invita* 
tions  to  migrate  to  more  important  centres,  such  as  Strassbuig 
or  Vienna,  and  at  Jena  he  ivent  his  life,  with  tbe  eiccptlon  S 
the  time  he  devoted  to  tmvdluig  hi  vaiimupara  of  the  woiM, 
wbeooe  hi  eveiy  csk  be  bnught  back  a  ridi  aoological  harvest. 

As  a  field  naturslist  Hae^d  displayed  extraordinary  power 
and  industry.  Among  his  monographs  may  be  mentioned  those 
on  Radutlaria  Siphonophora  (Mo),  Monera  (iS;oJ  and 

Calcareous  Spmgc^  (iS72),.h.s  well  .-15  several  C7ii;^/ei!^fr  reports, 
viz.  Deep-Sc'i  .Vfcdu.^ac  ,  Siphonoplinrii  (iSSS),  DerpSeit 

Ker(Uosa(l&^())  and  K^ididtiriii  (KSS7),lhe  last  being  accompanied 
by  140  plates  and  etmmeraiing  over  four  thousand  new  species. 
This  output  of  systematic  and  descriptive  work  would  alone  have 
constituted  a  good  life's  work,  but  Haeckel  in  addition  wTote 
copiously  on  biological  thcor>'-  It  happened  that  just  when  he 
was  be^nlng  his  sdeotific  career  Oarwia's  Origbt  «f  Spetkt 
was  pubiuhed  (iSj^),  and  audi  was  tbe  infhience  it  eserdscd 
over  him  thai  he  became  the  qKMtle  of  Darwinism  in  Germany. 
He  was,  indeed,  the  lint  German  biologist  to  give  a  whole- 
hearted adherence  to  the  dcK-trinc  of  organic  evolution  ami  to 
treat  it  as  the  cardinal  conccptiou  of  modern  bioIoRy.  It  wii-s  he 
who  tirs:  brought  it  prominently  before  the  notice  of  (ierman  men 
of  science  in  his  tirst  memoir  on  the  Radiolaru}.  whicJi  was  com- 
pletely i)er\aded  with  its  spirit,  and  later  at  ihc  congiess  of 
naturalists  at  Stettin  in  i&b^.  Darwin  himself  has  placed  on 
record  the  conviction  that  Haeckel's  enthusiastic  propagandJsm 
of  the  doctrine  was  the  chief  factor  of  its  suere<is  in  Cermaqy. 
His  book  on  Gnunit  UorpMogy  (i366},  pubiisiied  when  he  was 
only  thirty-two  years  old,  was  caUed  by  Huziey  a  sugf^stive 
attempt  to  work  out  the  practical  application  of  evolution  to 
its  final  results;  and  If  it  does  not  lake  tank  as  a  classic,  it  will 
at  least  stand  out  as  ai  landmark  In  die  history  of  biological 
doctrine  in  the  igth  century.  Although  it  contains  a  statement 
of  most  of  the  views  with  which  Haeckel's  name  is  as-sodalcd, 
il  did  not  attract  much  attention  on  its  llrst  ap;>earaiu  e,  and 
accordinKly  its  author  rewrote  much  of  its  substance  iji  a  more 
popular  style  antl  published  it  a  year  or  two  later  as  the  iWilurai 
History  oj  Crcalio)!  f.X d4uriitiie  Schopfungsti-sfhii-ntr),  which  was 
far  more  successful  In  it  he  divided  rnorfiholitgy  into  two 
sections — teciology,  the  science  of  organic  individuality;  and 
promorphology,  which  aims  at  establishing  a  crystallography  of 
organic  forms.  .-Vmong  other  matters,  he  laid  particular  stress 
on  the  "  fundamental  biogenetic  law "  that  ontogeny  re- 
capitulates phylogefly,  that  the  individual  organism  in  iu 
devdopment  b  to  a  gnat  extent  an  ^pftome  of  tbe  lotm-modifica- 
tions  underfooe  by  the  successive  ancestorf  of  the  species  in  (he 
course  of  thdr  historic  evolutioa.  His  well-known  "  gastraca  " 
theory  is  an  outcome  of  this  generalisation,  lie  divided  the 
whole  animal  creation  into  two  categories — the  Protozoa  or 
unicellular  animals,  and  the  Mctazoa  or  multicellular  animals, 
and  he  pointed  out  that  while  the  former  reniain  single  celled 
throughout  their  existence,  the  latter  are  only  so  ai  the  1  c;;ii;  uing. 
and  are  subsequently  built  up  of  innumerable  cciLs,  ihc  single 
primitive  egg-ccll  (tTwrn)  being  transformed  by  cleavage  into  a 
globular  mass  of  cells  {monda),  which  first  becomes  u  hullow 
vesicle  and  then  changes  into  the  gaslrula.  The  simplest  multi- 
cellular animal  he  conceived  to  resemble  this  fastrula  with  iu 
two  primary  layers,  ectoderm  and  endodnmf  nd  the  earliest 
hypothetical  form  of  this  kind,  from  Which  the  higher  aafmala 
might  be  supposed  to  be  actually  descended,  Iw  caOed  the 
"  gastraea."  This  theory  was  first  put  forward  in  the  memoir 
on  the  calcareous  sponges,  which  in  its  sub-title  w.is  described  as 
an  attempt  m  an  ;uird>  tied  MiTir  iiin  of  the  problem  of  the  origin 
of  species,  ,ind  a-.u,  sultseq'jently  cl;d.ior:>,>«l  in  various  .Studies 
OH  the  Castrara  Theory  (iJS;  ^-i  ss,,;,  H  o  ckel,  again,  w  :.^  the 
first  to  attempt  to  draw  up  a  genealogical  tree  (Stammbitum) 
eddbitiiig  the  idatfondilp  between  the  various  orders  of  animals 
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with  regard  both  to  one  another  and  their  common  origin.  His 
earliest  attempt  in  the  General  Morpkdogy  was  succeeded  by 
many  others,  ami  his  cfTorts  in  this  direction  may  perhaps  be 
held  to  culminate  in  the  paper  he  read  before  the  fourth  Inter- 
muioiwl  Zoolocical  C«ura%  held  at  Cambiidfc  in  i8«8,  when 
he  Intced  the  aetceat  of  the  hunaa  noe  in  tiventy-iix  stages 
fran  ocgeoisiBS  like  the  stfll-esisting  Muun,  aiiBpie  structureless 
masses  of  protoplasm,  and  the  unicelluhr  ProHita,  through  the 
chimpanzees  and  the  Pilheciiiithropus  ereclus,  of  which  a  few  fossil 
bones  were  di«o\  cred  in  Java  in  1S94,  and  which  he  held  to  be 
undoubtedly  an  intermcdinte  foim  amneoting  primitive  man 

with  the  anlhropoid  apes. 

Not  conlenl  with  the  study  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in  its 
zoological  aspects,  Haeckel  also  applied  it  to  some  of  the  oldest 
problems  of  philosophy  and  religion.  Wliat  he  termed  the  in- 
tegration of  his  views  on  these  subjects  he  published  under  the 
title  of  Die  Weitritsd  (1899),  which  in  1901  appcaretl  in  English 
as  The  Kiddie  «/  Hu  Ummne^  In  this  hook,  adopting  an  nn- 
compromishig  monistic  sttitvde,  he  aaaerted  the  ementHd  unity 
of  organic  and  Inofgaaic  nature.  According  to  his  "  carbon- 
theory,"  which  has  been  far  from  achieving  general  acceptance, 
the  ehenuLO-phyML.il  properties  of  carbon  in  its  complex  albu- 
minoid coii>i>ounds  are  the  sole  and  the  mechanical  cause  of  the 
specific  phenomena  of  movement  which  distinguish  organic  from 
inorganic  substances,  and  the  first  development  of  living  proto- 
pkism,  as  sriii  in  the  Xfonrn:,  arises  from  ^ui  h  nitrogenous 
carlion  compounds  by  a  process  of  spontaneou.s  generation. 
Psyi  li,  i'  ii;y  he  regarded  as  merely  a  branch  of  physiology,  and 
psyrhii  al  activity  as  a  group  of  vital  phenomena  which  depend 
solely  on  physiological  actions  and  material  changes  taking  place 

in  the  protoplasm  of  the  organism  in  wliich  it  is  manifested. 
Every  VMng  odl  haa  p^chle  properties,  and  the  pqwhic  Itfe 
of  multicdltilar  ixgaimm  ic  the  ittm-total  of  the  psychic 
functions  of  the  cells  of  ivhich  they  are  composed.  Moreover, 
just  as  the  highest  animals  have  been  evolved  from  the  simplest 
forms  of  life,  so  the  highest  faculties  of  the  human  mind  have  been 
evolve<l  from  the  s<sul  of  the  brute-beasts,  and  more  remotely 
from  the  simple  cell-soul  of  the  unicellular  Protozoa.  As  a 
consequence  of  these  views  Haeckel  was  led  to  deny  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  existence 
of  a  personal  God. 

Haeckel's  literary  output  was  enormous,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
celebration  of  his  sixtieth  Mttbday  at  Jena  m  1894  he  had 
produced  4a  works  with  13,1000  pages,  besides  numeeoiis  scientific 
memoin.  In  addition  to  the  worka  already  menthxied,  lie 
wrote  Preie  Wissemtckaft  wid  fnk  Llkn  (1S77)  hi  np|y  to  a 
speech  in  which  Virchow  objected  to  the  teachteg  of  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  in  ?( lumis,  o!i  the  ground  that  it  was  an  unproved 
hypothesi-, ;  Die  syU'smcitiuhe  Pliylogenie  (1894),  which  has  been 
pronouiii  eii  liii  best  hook;  Anthropogniif  (1S74,  5th  and  enlarged 
edition  looj),  dealing  with  the  evolution  of  man;  Lhrr  unserc 
gexi-n-iidrliac  Kcnnlilis  vom  Urspniiig  dis  Mcnschcn  (iSgS. 
translated  into  English  as  The  Last  Link,  iSqS);  Der  KtimpJ 
urn  den  Etttv/ickeiungsgedanken  (1905,  English  version,  L<ist 
Words  OH  Evelution,  igo6);  Die  Lebetufivundcr  (1904),  a  supple- 
ment to  the  Riddle  of  the  Universe;  books  of  travel,  such  as 
Indische  Reisebriefe  (i88a)  and  Aus  tnsalinde  (1901),  the  fruits 
of  journeys  to  Ceylon  and  to  Java;  Kiaa^mm  dcr  Natnr 
(1904),  with  plates  representing  beautitvl  marine  animal  forma; 
and  Wandtrbilder  (1905),  reprodiictioBa  of  liii  oil<fwintings  and 
water«olour  landscapes. 

There  arc  biographies  by  W.  BMsehe  (Dresden,  1900,  translated 
into  Englitih  by  Joseph  McCabe,  with  additions,  I.omlon.  1906)  and 
by  Brcitcnbach  (Odcnkirchen,  1904).  See  abo  Walther  Mav,  Ernst 
Haeikfl;  Venuch  einer  Chronik  seines  Lebens  und  Werkens  (Lcipzit;, 
1909). 

HABMATITB,  or  IIf.matite,  a  mineral  consisting  of  ferric 
oxide  (FeiQi)(  named  from  the  (Jreek  word  'alfia.  "  blood,"  in 
allusion  to  its  typical  colour,  whence  it  is  called  also  red  iron  ore. 
When  ciystnlSaid,  however,  haematite  often  presents  a  dark 
colour,  even  bon-bfauk;  but  on  scratching  the  surface,  the 
powderortheatreakahowsthecolourofdriedblood.  Haematite 
arystalliacs  in  the  tfaombohedral  lyatem,  and  is  bonoiphoaa 


with  corundum  (.\laO3).  The  habit  of  the  crystals  rt'.a;,  be 
rhombuhcdral,  pyramidal  or  tabular,  rarely  prismatic  h.  u^.  1 
the  crystal,  from  Elba,  shows  a  combination  of  the  fundamental 
rhombohedron  (R),  an  obtuse  rhom- 
bohedron  (s),  and  the  liexagonal  bi- 
pyramid  («).  F{g.  a  ii  a  tabnfaur 
crystal  in  wUdi  the  baaal  pioacoid 
(0)  predominates.  ITaematite  has  no 
distinct  cleavape,  but  may  show,  in 
consequence  oi  a  lamellar  structure, 
a  tendency  to  parting  along  certain 
planes. 

Crystallized  hacRiatilc,  such  as 
that  from  the  iron-mines  of  Elba,  presents  a  steel-grey  or  iron- 
black  colour,  with  a  brilliant  metallic  lustre,  somclimcs  beauti- 
fully iridescent.  The  splendent  surface  has  suggested  for  this 
mineral  such  names  as  specular  iron  oa-,  looking-glass  ore,  and 
iron  glance  (/«r  atifUu  of  French  writers).  The  hatdncsa  of  the 
ciyiullued  haematite  is  about  6,  and  the  ipedic  gnvity 
The  aiHaiBed  "iion  naea"  {B$mmm)  «f  Switaeriand  are 

rosctte-l!ke  aggregates  of  hexagonal   

tabular  crystals,  from  fissures  in  the  "  "  "T^ 

gneissose  rocks  of  the  Alps.    Specular         P         "  a"  ' -^^Z 


Fig.  I. 


Fto-a. 


iron  ore  occurs  in  the  form  of  brilliant 
metallic  scales  on  many  lavas,  as  at 
\'esuvius  and  Etna,  in  the  Auvergne  and  the  Eifcl,  and  notably 
in  the  Island  of  .Ascension,  where  the  mineral  forms  beautiful 
tabiUar  crystals.  It  seems  to  be  a  sul^ntatian-pradttCt  formed 
in  volcanoes  by  the  interaction  of  the  vapour  of  ferric  chloride 
and  steatn. 

&*cailar  haematite  fcniB  a  oonatituent  of  certain  achiatoae 
ni«%iadiattheBn»iliaaftabirite.  In  the  Marquette  district 
of  KOcMgao  (Lake  SuperiMr)  acUttoae  qteciilar  oie  occurs  Id 

important  deposits,  associated  with  a  Jasper  rock,  in  which  the 

ore  alternates  with  bands  of  red  quartzite.  Mic  m  t  du;,  iron  ore 
consists  of  delicate  steel-grey  scales  of  specular  haematite, 
uni  jiujus  to  the  touch,  used  as  a  lubricant  and  alio  as  a  pigment. 
It  is  worked  in  Devonshire  under  the  name  uf  shining  ore.  Very 
thin  laminae  of  haematite,  blood  red  by  transmitted  light, 
occur  ius  microscopic  enclosures  in  certain  minerals,  such  as 
carnallitc  and  sun-stone,  to  which  they  impart  colour  and  lustre. 

Much  haematite  occurs  in  a  compact  or  massive  form,  often 
maminlllary,  and  pieMntisg  On  fracture  a  fibrous  structure. 
The  reniform  maasea  are  knmnt  as  kidney  ore.  Such  red  ore  is 
generally  neither  ao  dense  nor  io  hard  as  the  ciyttala.  It  often 
paaaesihtoaitcarthyiiDcm,  teemed  Krft  red  ore,  and  when  mixed 
with  more  or  less  day  constitutes  red  ochre,  ruddle  or  reddle 
(Gcr.  Rotcf). 

The  hard  haematite  is  occasionally  cut  and  polished  as  an 
ornamental  stone,  and  certain  kinds  have  been  made  into  beads 
simulating  blaek  pearls.  It  wji.:,  worked  by  the  Aj?yn.ins  for 
their  engraved  cylinder-seals,  .imi  was  used  by  the  gnostics  for 
amulets.  Some  of  the  native  tribes  in  the  Congo  b.isin  employ 
it  as  a  material  for  axes.  The  hard  fibrous  ore  of  Cumberland 
is  known  as  pencil  ore,  and  is  employed  for  the  burnishers  used 
by  bookbinders  and  others.  Santiago  de  Compostcla  in  Spain 
fumiahea  a  mnsiderahle  stipply  of  haematite  burnishers. 

Haematite  ia  an  important  on  of  iion  (f.ni),  and  ia  eitcnaivdy 
woriied  in  Elba,  Spain  (Bilbao),  Scandinavia,  the  Lake  Sopcriar 
region  and  dsewbere.  In  England  valuable  deposits  occur  in 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  west  Cumberland  (Whitehaven 
<listrict)  and  north  Lancashire  (I'lvcrston  district).  The  hard 
ore  is  siliceous,  and  fine  crystallized  specimens  occur  in  as.soeia- 
tion  with  smoky  rjuartz.  The  ore  is  remarkably  free  from 
))liosphorus,  and  is  eotiser|uenl  ly  v.ilued  for  the  production  of  pig- 
iron  to  be  converted  into  Bessemer  stcxi.  (F.  \V.  R.*) 

HAEMATOCELE  (Or.  aitta,  blood,  and  KijX);,  tumour),  the 
medical  term  for  a  localized  collection  uf  blood  in  the  tunica 
vaginalis  or  cord.  It  is  usually  the  result  of  a  sudden  blow  OT 
severe  strain,  but  may  arise  from  disease.  At  first  it  fonna  a 
smooth,  fluctuating,  opaque  swelling,  but  later  becomes  hard 
and  ilini.  In  chroiiic  cases  the  wtdls  <d  the  tuaka  vaginalto 
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«iid«ifD  chanfts.  The  treatment  of  a  caae  aeea  aooB  kfter  the 
injury  it  diiected  towards  keeping  the  patient  at  rest,  elevating 
the  parta,  and  applying  an  evaporating  lotion  or  ice-bag.  In 
chronic  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  lay  open  the  cavity  and 

rcmnvc  llic  niagulum. 

HAEMOPHILIA,  the  mcsiual  U-rm  far  a  coii(iitioii  of  thv 
vascular  system,  often  running  in  fari^ilits,  the  riu  tnlKTs  oi  whiiii 
arc  known  as  "  bleeders,"  characu-rucii  by  a  disiijusiiiou  tuwafLU 
bleeding,  whether  with  or  without  the  provocation  of  an  injury 
to  the  ti&suc.  When  thi.^  blce^Jing  is  spontaneous  it  comes  from 
the  mucous  membraiu-^,  i-s[m  ially  Iron;  the  nose,  but  also  from 
the  mouth,  bowel  and  bronchial  tubes.  Slight  bruises  are  apl 
to  be  followed  by  ertiavasiitions  of  bloo<l  into  the  tissues;  the 
awoUen  joints  (knee  especially)  of  a  bleeder  are  probably  due» 
in  the  fint  inatance,  to  tbe  escape  of  Uood  bMo  tb«  jout  cavity 
or  jovial  membrane.  It  is  always  turn  tbe  SBHdkst  vcHcb 
that  the  btood  escapes,  and  may  do  so  in  such  quantities  as  to 
cause  death  in  a  few  hours. 

HAEMORRHAGE  (Gr.  alua,  btood,  and  Atti^vu,  to  burst), 
,T  Kriieral  term  for  any  cscipc  of  Ij'nod  from  a  blocnl-vcssri  isi-c 
Bl.iKiD).  It  commonly  results  irum  injury,  as  the  ttariiig  or 
cutting  of  a  blood-vissc  l,  but  certain  forms  result  frun:  <li?-Lase, 
as  in  scurv'y  and  purpura.  The  chief  varieties  of  haemorrhage 
arc  arltritil,  venous  and  capillary.  Bleeding  from  an  artery  is 
of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  escipps  fmm  the  end  of  the  vessel 
nearest  the  heart  in  Jets  s>'nchrnr.oim  with  the  heart's  beat. 
Bleeding  from  a  vein  is  of  a  darker  colour;  tbe  flow  is  steady, 
and  the  Ucedtnt  is  from  the  distal  end  of  the  vesici.  Capillary 
blcrdingisatetieraIoc)zing  from •  raw siirtlKe.  By<ad!rimaia/toii 
of  blooih  meant  the  pouring  out  of  blood  into  the  areolar  tissues, 
which  become  bogg>'.  This  is  termed  a  hruiu  or  axkymosis. 
Epislaxis  Is  a  term  given  to  bleeding  from  the  nose.  Haemal- 
rnifitt  \cimiiiiiK  of  blood,  the  colour  of  which  may  be  .iln  rtMi 
by  digcbiiwi,  as  is  also  the  case  in  mdacna,  or  passage  of  blrioil 
with  the  faeces,  in  which  the  blood  becomes  dark  and  tarry- 
looking  from  the  action  of  the  intestinal  fluids.  Hiumoptysis 
denotes  an  escape  of  blood  from  ihc  air-passages,  which  is  usually 
bright  red  and  frothy  from  admixture  with  air.  Haematuria 
means  passage  of  blood  with  the  urine. 

Cessation  of  bleeding  may  take  place  from  natural  or  from 
artificial  means.  Natural  arrest  of  haemorrhage  arises  from 
(i)  the  coagulatioD  of  tbe  blood  itself,  (3)  the  diminution  of  the 
heart's  action  as  In  fiuntnig,  (3)  changes  taking  place  in  tbe  cut 
vessel  causing  its  retraction  and  contraction.  In  the  surreal 
treatment  of  haemorrhage  tnfnor  means  of  arrestfng  Weeding 
arr:  coM,  which  is  nn'Sl  valuable  in  Keiicral  (_Nj/,iiig  Uf.J  local 
ciiravasal ior!s;  wry  hoi  ua'.ir.  i  so'  to  160"  V.,  ^  puwerful 
haemostatir;  |iOsi'ioil.  .surh  a;.  i;k-vatinii  of  'he  limb,  valuable 
in  bk'cdtng  from  ihe  extrLmitir^;  srvjitirs  or  astrirsgcr.l «, 
ajiplied  locally,  a>  perchloriile  of  iruii.  tan;iic  acid  and  others, 
the  most  valuable  i>cing  suprarenal  .  extract.  In  arrcsling 
haemorrh.igc  temporarily  the  chief  thing  is  to  previ  directly 
on  the  bleeding  part.  The  pressure  to  be  effectual  need  not  be 
severe,  but  must  be  accurately  applied.  If  the  bleeding  point 
cannot  he  reached,  the  pressure  should  be  applied  to  tbe  main 
niteiy  between  the  hleednig  point  and  the  heart.  In  small 
bioodFVoaeb  pnasun  wil  he  suJideot  to  amat  hnemoRbafe 
permanently.  In  large  veiaeb  it  is  usual  to  pass  a  ligatttre  round 
the  vessel  and  tic  it  with  a  reef-knot.  Apply  the  ligature,  if 
possible,  at  the  bleeding  point,  tying  both  ends  of  the  cut  vessel. 
If  this  rannot  In-  done,  the  main  artery  of  the  limb  roust  lie 
exposed  by  (lib-scLiion  at  the  most  accessible  point  between  t  In- 
wound  and  the  heart,  and  there  ligatured. 

Haemorrhage  has  been  ciassiiied  as — (i)  primary,  occurring 
at  the  time  of  the  injur}';  (i)  reactionary,  or  within  twenty-four 
hours  of  Ibc  accident,  during  the  stage  of  reaction;  (j)  secondary, 
occuTfing  at  a  later  period  and  caused  by  faulty  applies!  ion  of  a 
ligatwo  or  septic  condition  of  tbe  wound.  In  severe  haemor- 
rhage, at  from  the  division  of  a  luffft  artery,  tbe  patient  may 
eoUapse  and  dest h  ensue  from  ^cope.  In  tUs  case  stlmuhnts 
ud  strydugjne  may  be  given,  but  they  should  he  vnUaA  untQ 
it  ii  ceitaitt  the  bleeding  has  been  properly  controlled,  as  they 


tend  to  incrcaiie  it.  iVansfusion  of  blood  directly  from  the  vdn 
of  a  healthy  person  to  the  bteod-vcssels  of  the  patient,  and 

infusion  of  saline  solution  into  a  vein,  may  be  practised  (see 
Shock).    In  a  congenital  condition  known  as  hacmophylia  (q.v.) 

i'  Is  ditiicidt  to  -.lop  the  thuv  of  hlood. 

The  sur^ieal  procedure'  for  the  Uealmwit  of  an  open  wound 
is  -  u)  arres;  of  hacnKirr!ia>;c- ;  (i)  cleansing  of  the  \\ountl  and 
rcniuvui  of  any  iutugu  bodies;  (3)  careful  apposition  of  its 
edges  and  surfaces — the  edges  being  best  brought  in  contact 
by  sutures  of  aseptic  silk  or  catgut,  the  surfaces  by  carefully 
applied  pressure;  (4)  free  drainage,  if  necessary,  to  prevent 
accumulation  either  of  blood  or  serous  effusion;  (5)  avoidance 
of  sepsis;  (6)  perfect  rest  of  the  part.  These  methods  of  treat- 
ment require  to  be  modified  for  wounds  in  special  situations  and 
fiar  those  in  which  there  is  much  contusion  and  bceratfon.  When 
a  special  pohon  has  entered  the  wound  at  the  time  of  its  infliction 
or  at  some  subsequent  date,  k  la  necessary  to  provide  against 
septic  conditions  of  the  wooiid  itself  and  Uood-poisoning  of  the 
Rcner.al  circulation. 

HAEMORRHOIDS,  or  TIi:\i(iH khojks  'from  Or.  atpa.  !jh:>od, 
.mfl  p«ce,  to  llow i , roinnionly  tailed  pili'i,  s'.veliin>;s  formed  by  the 
diiatation  of  \eins  (jf  the  lowcst  part  ui  the  bowel,  or  of  those 
ju.st  outside  the  margin  of  its  aperture.  The  t'ortner,  mUrnai 
piles,  are  covered  by  mucous  membrane;  the  latter,  external  piles, 
are  just  beneath  the  skin.  As  the  veins  of  the  lining  of  the  bowel 
become  dilated  they  form  definite  buigings  within  the  bowel, 
and,  at  last  increasing  in  aise,  escape  through  the  anus  when  a 
motion  is  being  passed.  Growing  still  latger,  tbeiy  may  come 
down  spontaneously  when  the  individual  is slandtng  or  walking^ 
and  they  are  apt  to  be  a  grave  source  of  pain  or  annoyance. 
Eventually  they  may  remain  constanilyprotruded — nevertheleia, 
they  are  still  internal  piles  because  they  arise  from  the  interior 
of  the  bi'iwel.  Though  a  pile  is  sonietinus  soHt.Try,  there  are 
usually  several  of  them.  Tiicy  are  apt  to  bocome  intiamed,  and 
the  inflammation  is  associated  with  heat,  pain,  (UscdiarKe  and 
general  uneasiness;  tslreration  and  bleeding  are  also  common 
symptoms,  hence  llie  term  "  bleeding  piles."  The  ixttrnul  put 
is  covered  by  the  thin  dark-coiuurcd  skin  of  the  anal  margin. 
Severe  pressure  upon  the  large  abdominal  veins  may  retard  the 
upward  flow  of  blood  to  the  heart  and  so  give  rise  to  piles; 
this  is  apt  to  happen  in  the  case  of  disease  of  the  liver,  malignant 
and  other  tumours,  and  pregDnqr.  General  weaklicsa  of  the 
constitution  w  of  tbe  blood-v«mtt  and  habitual  comtlpation 
may  he  predisposing  causes  of  piles.  The  excit  ing  cause  may  be 
vigorous  straining  at  Stool  or  exposure  to  damp,  as  from  sitting 
on  the  we!  f;rucinii,  riKs  are  often  oijly  a  syinptolii,  and  in  their 
ircalmrnt  ibis  fae;  should  be  kept  in  view;  if  the  caliie  IS 
reiicoved  tile  piles  may  disappear.  Hut  in  some  eases  it  may 
be  Irnpossible  to  remove  the  cause,  as  when  a  widely-spreading 
cancercnis  growth  of  the  rer;i;ni,  or  of  t  he  interior  of  t  [.e  (H-Ivis 
or  al>domen,  is  blocking  the  upward  flow  of  blood  in  ihc  veins. 
Sometimes  when  a  pile  has  been  protruded,  as  during  defaecation, 
it  is  tightly  grasped  by  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  circular 
muscular  fibres  which  guard  the  outlet  of  the  bowel,  and  it  then 
becomes  swollen,  engovged  and  extremely  painful;  the  strangu- 
lation  may  be  so  severa  tlmt  the  Uood  in  the  vesids  coagulates 
and  the  pile  nwftlies.  This,  indeed,  is  nature's  «ttea4«  at 
curing  a  pile,  but  ft  b  diStrcssinK,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  entirely 
successful. 

The  palliative  treatment  of  piles  consists  in  obtaining  a  daily 
and  easy  .ulion  of  the  bowels,  in  rest,  cold  Ijatfunj;,  astrir^'cnt 
injes  lions,  loiio.-js  and  ointments.  Thcradital  t  reainient  consists 
ill  their  removalby  o[ieMiion ,  but  this  should  tioi  be  contemplated 
unid  palliative  treatment  has  failed.  Tbe  operatiors  consists  in 
drawing  the  pile  well  down,  and  strangling  the  ^  l-^c  U  entering 
and  leavi'iu  its  base,  cither  by  a  strong  ligature  tightly  applied, 
by  enishing,  or  by  cautery.  Before  dealing  with  the  pile  the  anus 
is  vigorously  dilated  in  order  that  (he  pile  may  be  dealt  with  with 
greater  predaioa,  and  abo  that  the  temporary  paralysis  of  the 
sphincter  mtiscte,  which  follows  the  stretching,  may  prevent  the 
occurrenoe  of  painful  and  spasmodic  contractions  suhsequently. 
The  Qgatnres  by  which  the  base  of  the  piles  are  strangulated 
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I  off  with  the  pile  in  about  ten  days,  and  in  about  ten  days 
more  the  individual  is,  as  a  rule,  well  enough  to  return  to  his 
wfirk.  If,  for  one  rc.iMjn  or  another,  no  operation  is  to  he  under- 
taken. :in<l  ihe  piles  are  t roublcaome,  relief  may  be  afforded  by 
warm  HpongiiiK  ami  by  .si'.z-ljaLh*,  the  pile  being  >;<^n'ly  <)ried 
jUlcrwartlsi  by  a  I'lete  uf  linen,  snieareij  with  vaseline, 

and  carefully  leiurueii  into  the  bowel.  L'tcler  surKical  advice, 
oocitinc  or  morphia  may  t>e  brought  in  contact  wiib  the  lender 
putt,  dtbor  in  the  form  of  lotion,  suppository  or  ointment. 
Ill  operating  upon  internal  piles  it  is  undcsicable  to  remove  all  the 
menial  piles  around  the  anuiy  lot  the  contraction  of  the 
drcuDfeieiitiAl  wax  afaould  cauM  pennaiMiit  DUfowing  of  the 
»rttc«.  If,  asofkenlMippeiia,  blood  dotsintlieveiii  of  an  (sternal 
pile,  the  email,  hanl,taiiikr  aweDIngmay  be  treated  with  anodyne 
fomenlatioiu,  or  It  may  be  icndned  insensiiive  by  the  ether 
•pray  and  opened  )ty  a  maU  IbcUoo,  the  dot  being  turned 
out.  (E  O  •) 

HAEMOSPORIDIA,  in  Z(x)loKy,  an  order  of  Ectosi>()ra,  which 
although  comparatively  few  in  number  and  very  in(  an>,j)iruijus 
in  ^UA-  ami  ai)t>earai;< e.  have  of  late  years  probably  attraLteii 
greater  attention  and  been  more  generally  studied  than  any 
other  Sporozoa;  the  reason  being  that  they  include  the  organ- 
{■ms  well  known  as  malarial  parasites.  In  spite,  however,  of 
miMb  and  careful  recent  research— to  a  certain  extent,  rather, 
aa  a  retnlt  ol  it-^it  remaJna  tbe  caae  that  the  Haenraoporidia  are, 
in  wme  reipecta,  the  group  of  tbe  Ectoapoia  about  wfaidi  our 
knowledjt  is,  for  the  time  being,  in  the  most  unntisfactory 
condition.  Such  important  questions,  indeed,  as  the  scope  and 
l)oiiii<l;irics  of  the  grou[i,  it.s  exac  t  oriKin  ami  .ilVinillcH,  the  rank 
arul  I n'.frclassificallon  of  the  forms  aiimiUctily  ineSiided  in  it. 
arc'  answered  quite  dilTcrenily  Ijy  dilTerent  workers.  For  e.\;L!nple, 
one  well-known  Sporomifin  authority  (M.  LUhc)  has  rctcndy 
united  the  two  grinips,  llaeti-iosporidia  and  Haemoflagellates, 
bodily  into  one,  while  others  (f.<.  Novy  and  McNcal)  deny 
that  there  is  any  conneiiion  whatever  between  "  Cytozoa  "  and 
Trypanoaomca.  Again,  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  forms  like 
PWtfhtma  and  H<likriditm  la  also  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
aion.  Tbe  pnaent  writer  aoe^ta  here  the  view  that  the  Haemo- 
qioTidia  are  derived  ftom  Haenolfa4(ellatea  which  1iav«  developed 
a  gn-ftariniform  (SporoKoan)  phase  at  the  expense,  largely  or 
entirely,  of  the  flagelliform  t>ne.  The  not  inconsiderable  differ- 
cm  f>  met  with  an-.on^;  differenl  ;y))es  are  e.ipable  of  e.xplat'.alion 
on  the  ground  tli  il  tert.iin  furnis  have  adviinced  farther  ihau 
others  along  this  pan  iiular  Ime  of  evolution.  In  other  words, 
it  is  moHt  probable  thai  the  Hacmosporidia  are  lo  be  rejrrirdpd 
a^  1  oMi(in--ii;);  \ .irious  parasites  which  represent  diflirer.t  i-uiki  s 
intermediati-  between,  on  the  one  side,  a  Fhigellate,  and  on  ihc 
other,  a  typical  chlamydoepore-forming  Ectosporan  parasite. 
While,  however,  it  is  ea.sy  enough  sharply  to  se[iarate  off  all 
H8em<>s]M)riiha  from  other  K(°los(N>rn,  it  is  a  very  diflicult  matter 
to  ddine  their  limit*  oa  the  former  side.  Two  principal  criteria 
which  a  doubtful  haemal  paraaite  might  very  wdl  be  required 
to  latiify  in  order  to  be  oouideitxl  as  a  BaeniMpoiidian  rather 
than  a  HBemoflagellate  are  (a)  the  oocurrence  of  Khizogony 
(luring  the  "  corpus*'ular  "  phase  in  the  Vertebrate  host,  and  {/') 
the  formation  of  many  germs  ('"  sporozoites  ")  from  the  zygote: 
w»  loMK  .TS  these  ccmditions  were  complii  d  v.i-h,  the  present 
writer,  at  all  events,  would  not  feel  he  wa.s  lountenancint;  any 
prolo'.ooloRiral  hert-sy  in  allowing  for  the  iHi.ssibilily  of  a  Klagel- 
lale  (perhaps  I rypajviform)  phase  or  features  being  present  at 
iumie  ]>eri«)d  or  other  in  the  liiV-cvele.'  To  render  this  article 
complete,  however,  one  or  two  well-known  par.i&ile*,  hitherto 
referreii  to  this  order,  must  also  be  mentioned,  which,  judged 
by  the  above  (arbitrary)  standard,  art,  it  may  be,  on  the  Uaemo- 
flageUate  tide  of  the  dividing  Ibie  {«^  HaUeriHiim,  according  to 
itehaudinn). 

The  chief  characters  which  distinguish  the  Haemosporidia 

fr,iin  other  l'cti>stH»ra  are  the  fvillmving.  They  are  invariably 
blood  (liin^iies,  and  for  part  or  all  o?  the  trophic  pcrio<l  come  into 
intimate  relation  with  the  cellular  elements  in  the  hloo*l.  There 

'  Compare,  (or  cxampte,  the  tkgclktMl  eraaulM  «t  ccrtatD 
CoGcid>><  which  point  unmiatalubtr  to  a  Flagellate  ancestry. 


is  always  an  altcsnatlon  of  hosts  and  of  generations,  an  In- 
vertebrate bdng  the  definitive  host,  in  which  sexual  conjugation 

is  undergone  and  which  i.s  to  bi-  ri-gardcd  as  the  primary  oiiC, 
a  \'erLebralc  being  the  inlcrmediaie  or  .secondary  one.  The 
zygote  or  sporonl  is  at  first  capable  <]f  movement  and  known  as 
an  ookinete.  No  resistant  spores  (chlamydospores)  are  formed, 
•ho  ultimate  germs  or  sporozoites  always  bdng ftce&i  the oocyat 
and  not  enclosed  by  sporocysts. 

To  Sir  E.  Ray  Lankester  is  due  the  Itonour  of  discovering 
the  first  Haemosporidian,  a  discovery  which  did  not  talte  place 
until  after  most  of  the  other  kinds  of  Sporozoa  were  known. 
In  1871  this  author  described  the  paiaaite  of  the  fragt  wUdi  be 
later  termed  Drtfamiiiiim  nmanim.  The  next  dbcevery  was 
the  great  and  far-reacUngoneof  Laveran,  who  in  1883  described 
all  the  characteristic  phases  of  the  malarial  parasite  which  are 
met  with  in  human  blood.  While  regarding  the  organism  as  the 
cause  of  thediiieasc,  Lavcran  did  not  at  once  rtcoguize  ila  animal 
ai;d  S|)urozoai-.  nature,  but  considered  it  rather  as  a  vegetable, 
and  termed  ii  (hci.'laria  malariaf.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Trypano- 
iomes,  we  owe  lo  Danilewsky  (1885-1889)  the  first  serious 
attempts  to  study  the  comparative  anatomy  and  life-liistoty  of 
these  parasites,  from  a  zoological  point  of  view.  Danilewidty 
first  named  them  Haemosporidia,  and  distinguisbed  between 
Ilaemocylotoa  and  Leucocylotoa.  To  the  brilliant  reieardies  of 
R.  Robs  and  Graasi  in  the  dosing  yean  of  the  19th  century  is 
due  tbe  mBathn  of  the  fMPntial  part  played  by  the  gnat  or 
moaqwito  la  tbe  life<ycle  and  tnuumlssion  of  the  parasites; 
and  to  MaeCalhim  belongs  the  credit  of  first  observing  the  irue 
bc.xual  conjugation,  in  the  case  of  a  Ilalltridium.  Since  then, 
thanks  to  the  labours  of  .\rgu;insky  and  Schaudiiiti,  our  know- 
ledge of  the  mal.irial  parasites  h.Ts  steadily  increased.  I'nid 
quite  recenil\ ,  hossever.  very  little  w.is  known  about  the  tlaemo- 

sporiiiia  of  Colddjlooded  \'ertebrales  ;  but   in   1903  Siegel  and 

Schaudinr.  denionsiraied  Uui  llic  same  r61e  is  performed  in 
t  heir  case  by  a  leech  Of  a  tJdt,  and  since  then  many  new  fomt 
have  Iwen  described. 

The  HaeniaapoTidla  are  nidely  distributed  and  of  very  general 
occunence  among  the  chid  classea  ol  Vertebrates.  Among  In- 
vertebrates tbor  ate  apparently  Smitcd  to  bh»d« 
sucking  {nsects»tkks  and  leeches.'  As  already  stated, 
the  universal  habitat  of  the  panutHes  in  the  Vertebrate 

is  t!ic  blood;  ab  a  result,  of  cour.^ie.  they  .ire  to  be  met 
with  in  the  capillaries  of  [iractically  all  Llic  important 
organs  of  the  l_njily;  ..nd  it  i?,  to  be  noted  that  w.hile  certain 
ph.isc^  gTou  ing  trn]>ho,',oiies.  mature  gametocytesj  are  found 
■u  the  pcri[iher,i'.  cn  culat  ion ,  ot h ers  I  f  schizogonous  "  rosetles," 
yuung  gamctocytes)  occur  in  the  interaal  organs,  liver,  kidnc)'S, 
&c.,  where  the  circulation  is  sluggish.  The  relation  of  the  para- 
sites to  the  blood-cells  varies  greatly.  Most  attack,  probably 
exclusively,  the  red  Uood  COrpusdcs  (haematids);  a  few,  how- 
ever, select  the  leucocytes,  and  are  therefore  known  as  Leuco- 
cytoKoa.  In  the  case  of  Mammalian  and  Avian  forms  (nialatial 
paradtca)  Schaudinn  and  Axgutiniky  have  shown  that  the 
trophic  and  sdiixogonic  phases  are  not  really  endoglobular  but 
closely  attached  to  the  corjiuscle.  hollowing  out  a  depression 
or  space  into  which  they  uesilc,  ibc  gaitietocytes,  on  the 
other  hand,  arc  actually  intercellular.  Forms  parasitic  in  ccild- 
blooded  Vertebrates,  on  the  contrary,  are  alwa\.s,  .so  f.ir  a^  is 
known,  endoglobular  when  in  relation  wiih  ihe  lorpu.scles;  and 
the  same  is  apparently  the  case  with  the  Mammalian  parasite. 
rirophisma.  .■Vlthough  in  no  instance  st)  far  described  is  the 
l>ar.isite  actually  intranuclear  (as  certain  Coccidia  are),  in  one  or 
two  coses  {e.g.  Kary^yius  of  lizards  and  certain  species  of 
HaemogreganM)  it  micta  markedly  upon  the  nudeus  and  soon 
catises  its  disintegration.  WbUe  maiqr  Ebiemoq»iidia  («^g. 
malaria)  pniuites,  with  the  eneption  of  H^erUbim)  mnsin  in 
connedon  with  tbe  same  corpuade  throughout  the  whole  period 
of  growth  and  schizogony,  the  new  generation  of  mcrozoites 
first  W\ng  Sft  free  from  the  broken-down  cell,  others  (the  Haemo- 

'  .A  pon^iblc  exception  is  a  doubtful  species  of  Haemogrtgarina , 
which  b«s  been  described  iron  the  wails  d  the  btood-vessei*  d  aa 
Aoiwhd. 
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i^regarines,  broadly  speaking,  and  al&u  H alirridium)  U.ivc 
one  corpuscle  after  a  short  time,  wcindcr  ahoui  free  in  the 
plasma,  and  then  seek  out  aooUicr;  and  tbis  may  be  repealed 
untQ  the  parasite  ia  nady  for  adiingioaiy,  whkb  gemnlly  oocius 
ia  tbecMpusde. 

Asis  tlM  CMC  of  Tiypaaowmo  {q.v.),  normally— that  is  to  say, 
when  bk  an  Mcustomed,  tdetant  lu»t,  and  undei  natiml  con- 
ditfotu— RMDOiporidia  aie  nan-pathogeiuc  ud  do  Dot  give 
rise  to  any  ill-cilects  in  the  animah  harbouring  thcnu  When, 
however,  the  parasites  gain  an  entry  into  the  blood  of  man  or 
other  uiidchifutd  uniniats,'  they  produce,  as  fe  well  known, 
harmful  and  often  very  serious  effects.  There  arc  three  recog- 
nized typfs  of  malarial  fever,  each  causefl  by  a  distinci  form  and 
characterized  by  the  mode  of  manifestation.  Two,  t  he  so-called 
benign  fevers,  are  intermittent;  namely,  tertian  ami  quartan 
fever,  in  which  the  fever  recurs  every  second  and  third  day 
respectively.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  schizogony  takes 
different  lengths  of  lime  in  the  two  cases,  48  hours  in  die  one, 
7a  in  the  other;  the  height «( the  fever-period  coinddee  with  the 
tewk-dowa  ci  the  cwpiMde  at  the  oompktioo  oi  the  ptocbm,  and 
the  Bbentioii  of  great  numben  of  meroioltcs  ia  the  blood. 
The  lliird  type  is  the  dangerous  aestivo-autumnal  or  pernicious 
malaria,  in  which  the  fever  is  irregular  or  continuous  during  long 
periods. 

A  very  general  symptom  is  anaemia,  which  is  sx^metimes 
present  to  a  marked  extciU,  when  il  may  lead  to  a  fatal  termina- 
tion. Tbis  is  the  result  of  the  very  coc^iderable  destruction  of 
the  blood -corpuscles  which  takes  place,  the  haemoKlobin  of  which 
{•absorbed  by  the  parasites  as  nutriment.  A  universal  feature 
connected  with  tliis  mode  of  nutrition  is  the  production,  in  the 
cytoplasm  of  tbepansite,  oi  a  brown  pigment,  termed  melanin; 
tbu  docs  not  repKMnt  leaerve  material,  but  is  an  excreted  bye- 
product  derived  fiom  the  hacmogiobin.  These  pigment-gndiis 
ate  at  length  liberated  into  the  Uood^tiean  aad  becooie  de> 
posited  in  the  various  organs,  spleeDi  fiver,  UdlMys,  btlia, 
causing  pronoimced  pigmentation. 

Another  type  of  fever,  more  acute  and  more  generally  fatal,  is 
that  produced  by  forms  belonging  to  the  grnus  Piropinsma,  in 
cattle,  (iogi,  horses  and  other  domestic:  animals  in  difTereut 
regions  of  the  globe;  and  recently  Wilson  and  ("howiiinj;  have 
Stated  that  the  "  spottefl  fever  of  the  Rockies  "  is  a  human 
pifoplasmosis  caused  by  P.  kominis.  The  disease  oi  cattle  is 
known  TaiioHSly  as  Texas-fever,  Tri&teza,  Red-water,  Southern 
cattie>fever,  fee  In  Uus  type  of  illness  the  endogenous  multipli- 
cation of  the  painites  is  very  great  and  rapid,  and  brings  about 
an  enomous  dlmlntition  in  the  number  ol  healthy  red  blood 
corpuscles.  Their  sudkten  deatraction  leaulta  in  the  Uberatioa  of 
large  quantities  of  haemo|^obin  in  the  plasma,  which  turns 
deep-red  in  colour;  and  hence  haemoglobinuria,  which  occurs 
only  rarely  in  riialaria,  is  a  cor.s'ant  symfjUfni  in  piruplunn^osis. 

The  parasite  oi  periiitious  malari,'..  here  Icraicd  Liiicriinl.i 
miilariae,  will  serve  very  well  as  a  i\  i>c  of  the  general  litc-c\  cle 
(lig.  i).  Slight  differences  shown  by  the  other  malarial  parasites 
(Plasmodium)  will  be  mentioned  in  iiassiiip.  but  the 
mPi!Sj£L*  divergences  which  other  HatiriUbporidian  types 

MMtm^y^  exhibit  arc  best  con^dcred  separately.  With  the  bite 
of  an  infected  mosquito,  the  minute  sicklc  likc  sporo- 
loites  aie  iqjected  into  the  blood.  They  npidly  pcnct  rau  into 
the  blood  oorpuacles,  in  which  they  appear  aa  small  irtcguiar, 
more  or  less  naioetM^  trophoimtes.  A  vacuole  next  arises  in 
the  cytoplasm,  which  increases  greatly  in  size,  and  gives  irisi-  to 
the  well-known,  much  discussed  ring-form  of  the  parasite,  in 
whicli  it  resembles  a  signet-ring,  the  nucleus  forming  a  Ir. tie 
Lhickeiiiiig  to  one  side.  Some  authorities  (V  j.  ArKutirLsky;  have 
regarded  this  structure  l>cing  really  a  greatly  distended 
vesicular  nucleus,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  indeed,  an  artifnct, 
resulting  from  imperfect  fixation;  but  Schaudinn  considers  it  is 
a  true  vacuole,  and  explains  it  on  the  ground  of  the  rapid  nutrition 

'  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  biolozical  relations  between 
panisitee  and  their  hoata,  and  the  penalty  Man  paya  for  his  roving 
proptoaitiea,  the  reader  should  see  unheiter's  article  in  the  Quarterly 
MMfVi  July  1904. 


and  growth.  Later  on  this  vacuole  disappears,  and  the  grains 
of  pigment  make  their  a])[HMranCC.  The  Irophoiioitc  is  now 
large  and  fuU-grown,  and  haj>  become  rounded  and  ready  for 
sd^Mgony.  ^le  nucleus  oi  the  sehizont  divides  several  times 
(more  or  less  directly,  by  simple  or  multiple  fission)  to  form  a 
number  of  dau|^ter-nuciei,  which  taJie  up  a  tegular  portion 
near  the  periphery.  Araund  these  the  cytoplasm  bcoOimcs  seg- 
mented, giving  rise  to  the  well-known  corps  m  rttaee.  Eventu- 
ally the  merozoites,  in  the  form  of  little  round  uninuclear  bodies, 
arc  liberated  from  the  now  broken-down  corpuscle,  leaving  behind 
a  certain  amount  of  residual  cytopl.ism  containing  the  pigment 
grains.  Besides  the  dilTerencc  ii-i  the  time  taken  by  the  complete 
processof  schir.ogony  in  the  various  species  (sec  above),  there  are 
distinctions  in  the  cnmponitinn  of  the  rosettes.  Thus,  in  Lave- 
riiiui!,  the  numl)er  ul  merozoitcs  formed  is  verj-  variable;  in 
Plasmodiumxfisax  (the  tertian  parasite)  there  are  only  few  (9  to  1 2) 
merozoites,  but  in  P.  malariae  (the  quartan  form)  they  arc  more 
numerous,  from  12  to  34.  The  liberated  meroaeoitcs  proceed  to 
infect  fresh  Uood  cozpnsdct  and  a  new  cadagcnoui  cyde  is 
started. 

After  aaeznal  mnitlplication  has  gone  on  for  some  time,  sexual 
forms  become  developed.  According  to  Schaudinn,  the  stimulus 
which  determines  the  production  of  gametocytes  instead  of 

schi/.onts  is  the  reaction  of  the  host  (at  the  height  oi  a 
fever  period}  upon  the  [)ar;is.itcs.  A  young  trophozoite  which 
is  becoming  a  gametocyte  is  distinguished  from  one  which 
gives  rise  to  a  schizont  \iy  its  m.ucij  slower  rate  of  growth, 
an<l  the  absence  of  any  Vaeuolus  in  its  cytoplasm.  The 
gametocytes  themselves  are  characterized  by  their  peculiar 
shape,  like  that  of  a  sausage,  whence  they  are  very  generally 
known  as  "  crescents."  Male  and  female  gametocytes  are 
distinguished  (roughly)  by  the  arrangement  of  the  pigment- 
giaiiks;  in  the  former,  they  are  foirly  evenly  scattered  throttgbottt 
the  cytoplasm,  but  in  tine  megagsmetocytes  the  pigment  tends 
to  be  aggregated  centrally,  around  m  leus.  As  they  become 
full-grown  and  mature,  however,  tiu  gametocytes  lose  their 
crejsccntic  form  and  assume  that  uf  an  oval,  and  finally  of  a 
sphere.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  .set  free  from  the  remains 
of  the  blood  corpuscle.  The  spherical  st.ige  is  practivally  the 
limit  of  drvrlopment  in  the \'ertebrate  host  .although, sometimes, 
the  nucleus  uf  the  microRamelocy te  may  proceed  to  division. 
The  "  crescents "  of  the  pernicious  parasite  afford  a  very 
important  diagnostic  difference  from  the  gametocytes  of  botb 
species  of  Plasmodium,  which  have  the  ordinary,  rounded  shape 
of  the  tcUaonts.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  polata  such  as  their 
slower  growth,  their  less  amoeboid  dianicter,  and  their  alie 
furnuh  the  means  of  distinction. 

When  a  gnat  or  mooquit  o  sucks  blood ,  all  phases  of  the  parasite 
in  the  peripheral  circulation  at  that  point  may  succeed  in  passing 
into  the  inscc;.  Tf  'his  occurs  all  trophic  am!  srli;/,ogoiiic 
phases  arc  forthwith  digested,  and  the  survival  of  the  sc.vual 
[)hases  depemls  entirely  upon  whether  the  insect  '?  a  gnat  or 
mosquito.  Only  in  the  latter  case  can  further  development  of 
the  gametocytes  go  on. ;  in  other  words,  only  the  genus  Anopheles, 
and  not  the  genus  Cuiex,  furnishes  specific  hosts  for  the  malarial 
parasites.  This  is  a  biological  fact  of  coBilderable  importance 
in  conneiioo  with  the  prophylactic  measures  against  malaria. 
In  the  stomach  of  an  AnopheUs,  the  gametocytes  quickly 
proceed  to gamete-lormation.  The  nucleus  of  the  mirro^atntMo- 
cyte  divides  up,  and  the  daughter*nudd  pass  to  the  periphery. 
The  surface  of  the  body  grows  out  into  long,  whip-like  processts, 
of  which  there  are  usually  6  to  8  (probably  the  typical  number 
is  .S);  each  is  very  motile,  in  this  respect  strong;!)  resembling 
a  llapeilum.  This  phase  may  also  develop  in  drawn  bleed, 
which  has.  of  course,  become  suddenly  cooled  by  the  exposure; 
and  it  svcms  evident  that  it  is  the  change  in  temperature,  from 
the  warm  to  the  cold-blooded  host,  which  brings  about  the 
development  of  the  actual  sexual  elements.  Earlier  observers 
regarded  the  phase  just  described  as  representing  another 
parasite  altogether,  of  a  Flagellate  nature — whence  the  tvell- 
known  teroi,  A^yiinCW'fona;  and  even  more  recent  workers, 
•ndi  as  Labbi  who  connected  it  with  the  malarial  parasite, 
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failed  to  appredate  its  true  significance,  and 
sidered  it  rather  as  a  degeneraiion-appearaoob 
The  mkroiianietcs  soon  liberate  thcmsdvci  fn» 
the  midtnl  cytoplasm  of  the  pwtent  and  sivim 
amy  in  teaich  «f  a  megagamete;  each  it  a  veiy 
dander,  wavy  fihuaent,  oompoied  laigdy  of  chrani- 
atk  substance.  The  liner  details  of  structure  of 
the  tnicrogamctc  of  a  malarial  parasite  cannot  be 
said,  howi-vcr,  to  tic  thor<iii|^h!y  known,  and  it  is 
by  no  meaiui  impossible  thai  its  structure  Ls  n-aliy 
trypaniform,  as,  according  to  Sthaudinn's  Kreat 
work,  is  the  case  with  the  mcnwoiics  .inrl 
sporozoiics. 

The  megagamciocyte  becomes  a  megagamctc 
directly  after  a  process  of  maturation,  which 
consists  in  the  expulsion  of  a  certain  amount  of 
nuclear  substance.  The  actual  conjugation  is  quiie 
similar  to  the  process  in  Cocddia,  and  the  reniltb^ 
zygote  perfectly  homologous.  In  the  preicat  casev 
however,  the  zygote  does  not  at  once  secrete  an 
ooo'st ,  with  a  thick  resistant  wall;  on  the  contrary, 
i  (hanges  its  shape,  and  heronics  markedly  pre- 
K.irini;i)rm  and  active,  and  is  known  for  this 
ri  .isori  as  an  ookinete.  The  ookinete  passes  through 
I  he  epil  helial  I.iycr  of  the  stomach,  the  thinner  and 
more  |H>inte<l  end  leading  the  way,  and  comes  to 
rest  in  the  connective  tissue  forming  the  outer  layer 
of  the  stomach-wall  (fig.  2).  Here  it  becomes 
rounded  and  ^st-like,  and  grows  oonaidcrably; 
for  only  a  thin,  ddicato  cytt-nemhraBO  b  wcrcted, 
which  does  not  knpede  theabsocptlMi  of  natriment. 
Meanwhile,  the  Dodeus  has  divided  into  tevtxal, 


From  L.nkiu.'.. 

Laverania  mcUanae,  Gr.  et  Fel.  The  stages  on  the  upper  side  of  the  dotted  line  arc 


Irfdiist  i-n  Zoology. 

-Diagram  of  the  complete  life-cycle  of  the  parasite  of  ix-rnicious  malaria. 


ler'n  Treatise  on  ZoaUfy, 

Pie.  2.— Stomach  of  a  mosquitOt 
with  cysts  of  UaenaqMfidia.  (After 
Rosa.) 

M»,  Oeaephagua.  lO,  Malpighiai 
si,  StooHch.  tubules. 
ey.  Cysts.  M,  Intestine. 


thow  found  in  human  lihMMl:hehMrthedotted  line  are  seen  thenhaaesthrangh  which 
the  Danaile  pames  In  dM  Intermadiate  host,  the  nuMMuitOii  Fh»  and  arrsnftfriwit 
cfaiedy  after  Neveu^Lemalie^  details  of  the  fignies  founded  on  those  of  Grasaii 


Schandinn  (Lendnut's  ZstlsxMcAs  WmH^fdtt),  Ram  and  others. 

IX.,  0  and  b,  Sphcrica]  .  

in  the  male  (IX.  a)  die  nucleus  has 

divided  up. 

a  and  ft.  Formation  of  gametes; 


I.-V.  and  6-10  show  the 
V'l  .  XII.,  The  aexual  generation. 

XIII.  ,  The  motile  zygote. 

XIV.  -XIX.,  SfioroRony. 
I. -III.,     Young  amoebulac  in  blocxl- 

corpusclcs. 
IV'.,    Older,  actively  amoeboid  tropho- 
aoite. 

v.,  Still  oMer,  Ins  amodtoid  tropho- 
zoite. 

6,  Mature  m  hi/.<iiit. 

7,  S  hizorit.    with    nuclens  dividing 

8,  Young  rosette  stage. 

9,  Fully  iocmod  ivsetteatMC^ 

tOi   Meioooites  free  In  the  Mood  hy 

breaking  down  of  the  corpuscle. 

VI.  ,  Voung  mdiflferent  ganKtocyte. 

VII.  ,  a.  Male  erewcnt. 
VII.,  ft.  Female  crescent. 

Vill.,  a  and  6,  The  gametoc)tcs  becom- 
ing owbL 


X.. 


m  the  male  (X. 
flagella  or  niaU 


a)  the  »f>-callcd 
i;aniiti>  1^)  arc 


thrown  out,  one  of  them  >»  »e«n 
detached:  m  the  fanwie  OL  t>}  a. 
portion  of -the  nucleus  hss  been 

expcllofl. 

XI.  ,    .'\  male  gamete  penetrating  a 

female  yaim  tu  at  a  cone  o(  re- 
ception lormi-d  near  the  nurluiis. 

XII.  ,  Zygote  with  two  pronuclei  in 
proximity. 

XI If.,  Zygote  in  the  motile  stage 

(vermicule  or  oMdnete). 
Xiy.,  Encysted  zygote  (oficyat). 
XV',.  CommeneinK  nuiltipHeation  of  the 

nut  II  I  in  the  oocyst. 
XVI.,    Uucyst  with  numerous  sporo- 


arouni!  each  of  which  the  cytO|4aaoi  I  ^ 
men:  ed.  Each  of  these  segments  ("  blastophores," 
"  zoidophores  "}  is  entirely  comparable  to  a  spoTO- 
blast  in  the  Cocddian  oocyst,  the  chief  difference 
beinf  thai  it  never  forms  a  spore;  moreover  the 
acgmenla  or  aporohlaata  in  the  oocyst  of  a  nalarial 
paiaaite  are  imgnhr  ia  ihape  and  do  not  beomae 
complete  atpwaled  bom  one  another,  but 
remain  connected  by  thin  cytoplasmic  strands. 
Repeali'.I  multiplication  of  the  sporoblast-nurlei 
next  lakes  place,  with  the  result  that  a  great 
number  of  Uttic  nuclei  are  found  aU  round  the 
periphery.  A  corresponding  number  of  fine  cyto- 
plasmic processes  c^''^  mit  from  the  surface,  caih 
carrying  a  nucleus  with  it,  and  in  this  manner  a 


XVII.  ,  Commencing  for- 
mation of  sporo* 
aoites. 

XVIII.  ,  Full-grown  oocyiti 
cnminea  with  ripe 

sporozoite^;  on  one 
side  th>-<"\ ^1  ha-  I  ur!.t 
and  the  »poroioites 
spfaig. 


XIX.,    Free  sporoxoite*. 


of  form, 
n,  Nudeusofthepaiaiile. 

p.  Melanin  pigment. 
.a.  ••  Flagella.''^ 
sp.  M.,  Sporoblasts. 
r.  n.,  Ke«idual  nuclei, 
r.  ^,  Rcridual  ptotoplata. 
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huRc-  number  of  slender,  slightly  sickle^hapcd  germs  or  sporo- 
zoitt-s  {"  blasts,"  "  zoids,"  &c.)  are  formed.  Each  oocyst  may 
contain  from  hundreds  in  thnusands  of  siwrozoitcs. 

When  the  sporogony  (which  lasts  about  10  days)  is  completed, 
the  oocyst  ruptures  and  the  sporozoitcs  are  set  free  into  the 
body-cavity,  leaving  behind  a  large  quantity  of  residual  cyto- 
plaam,  induding  pigment  grains,  &c.  The  sporozoites  are 
carried  about  by  the  blood-ctteam;  ulliinately,  however, 
apptientiy  by  virtoe  «f  aune  chonoltirtle  attwcdoB,  they 
practically  all  collect  In  the  tdiwjr  (ludb»  ffiUag  the  aecRtor> 
celts  and  also  invading  the  ducts.  When  the  moiquito  next 
bites  ;i  man,  nuni'«T;,  of  them  arc  injected,  together  with  the 
minuLe  drup  of  siiiixa,  into  his  blood,  where  they  begin  a  fresh 
endogenous  cycle. 

There  b  only  one  other  point  with  regard  to  the  life-history 
that  need  be  mentioned.  With  the  lapse  of  time  all  trophic  and 
sduzogonic  (asexual)  phases  of  the  parasite  in  the  blood  die  off. 
But  it  has  long  been  known  that  malarial  patients,  apparently 
(|uite  cured,  may  suddenly  exhibit  all  thie  symptoms  again, 
without  having  incuned  a  fresh  infection.  Schaudinn  has 
investigated  the  cause  of  this  recunence,  and  finds  that  it  is 
due  to  the  power  of  the  megagametocytes,  whidi  are  very 
resistant  and  long-lived,  to  undergo  a  kind  of  parthenogenesis 
under  favourable  conditions  and  give  rise  to  the  ordinary  asexual 
schizonts,  which  in  turn  ran  repupul.iie  the  h<ist  v.  .ill  the  other 
phases.  Microgamctotytes,  or.  the  other  hand,  ilic  otT  in  time 
if  they  cannot  pa.ss  into  a  mosKjuito. 

Various  t\pe»  of  form  arir  la  be  met  with  among  the  Haemo- 
In  one,  characteriide  of  moat  (though  not  of  abaolutely 
all^  panuitH  of  waim-faloaded  VertcbiatM,  the  tnipbo- 
zoitcit  are  of  irregular  amoeboid  iihape;  henoe  this  !»crtion 
is  generally  known  as  the  Hafmamothida*.  In  another 
tvjio,  characteristic  of  the  parasites  of  coId-Mo<Kicd 
\  r:i(  l.r.iii  s.  ihr  lii.ily  ]wj-.nc<s«>»  a  definite,  v<Tn>ifi)rm,  i.f. 
^^^^^  grcguriniform  shape,  which  is  retained  during  the  intra- 
t^mm,  cwnmeriilar  aa  «<U  as  during  the  free  comwion;  this 
■ecooo  comprises  the  HaemPtrenarinUpt,  AHicd  to  this 
latter  type  of  focn  are  the  trophozoites  of  PiropUuma,  which  are 
normally  pear  shaped;  they  difter.  however,  in  neiaff  very  minute, 
and,  moreover,  exhibit  conMider;ili!r  iHiIvmorphism,  rod  liUe  (so- 
liilled  baciliac)')  and  ring-forms  '.k  in.;  1  inu:;. ci  i  urretn  i  It  is 
important  to  note  that  in  a  certain  ?,in  h  n  hI  Uaemtiij^rcj^arina  (fig.  3) 


sporidia. 

tivt  Mor- 
photoxy: 

la  tit*  htc- 


h  c 

T*9  Treai%it  on  /.Mitiiy, 

Flo,  3. — Hafmof^rftarina  bifiemina.  Lavcmn,  from  the  blood  of 
(After  Laveran,  magnified  about  I800  diameters.) 


bodies.  Schaudinn  was  the  first  to  notice  this  character,  in  Piro- 
ticsma  cants,  and  his  observation  has  since  been  con<irm<.-d  by  LUhc.' 
Moreover,  ijrumpt  ha^  also  noticx-d  nuclear  dimorphism  in  the 
ookinete  of  a  species  ut  Ilacmogregarina  in  a  leech  (aa  the  InvcrtC- 

bralf  host) — a  highly  inifn^rt.ml  (ilis4-rvation. 

.\i  ret;.iriJii  thu  life  hi>lL>r>  ,  the  endot;enous  (schizogonout.)  ;■■  Ir 
is  known  in  many  cases.  Sometimes  schizogony  takes  the  pruiiuivc 
form  of  simple  binary  (probably)  longitudinal  fiiHiion:  this  is  the 
case  in  PiropUuma  (fig.  4)  and  also  in  Haemo^retarina  hiteniina  just 
ruforretl  to.  From  this  result  the  pairs  of  mdividuaLs  ("  twins  ") 
M)  often  foiiml  in  tin-  eorpuMrles.  In  addition,  however,  at  any  rate 
in  P:ro(il,nmit,  it  is  probable  that  multiple  division  (mi>rf  allufl  to 
urthnary  si  hizojgonyj  also  takes  plai  r;  >ih  h  i>  ihr  hm  ,  .u  i  i>ti5ing 
to  [..averan,  in  P.  equi,  and  the  occurrence  at  times  of  four  pera&itca 
in  a  corpuMlt^  anfnged  ina  crueitem  manner,  ia  moat  Ukmr  to  be 
■   *.  LabM  "    -  —  -  


thus  explained. 


has  descrmd  ■chisogooy  hi  Hamridium 
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From  Laakntcr's  T'eaJuf  tm  Zw^ttty- 

Kir,.  4.— nrvel<ipment  and  schizogony  of  Piroplasma  hiieminuM 
in  the  bknxl-corpuscles  of  the  ox.  (After  Laveran  and  Nicolle.) 

a.  Youngest   form.  g,  k,       Various  forms  of  the 

b,  S!iKhil>  older.  twin  paca^tC. 

(  and  I.',  I  >ivi..»in  <if  the  nucleus.       Aaodii    D«)ubly  infected  COT- 
c  and  /,  Division  of  the  body  of  puscle». 
the  parasite. 

danilercskyi  as  taking  place  in  a  rather  peculiar  manner;  the  pa 
l>ii  DRirs  much  drawn-out  anil  h.iller-liki',  ami        m  ru  il 


lamsite 
>n  is 

ri  Ntritted  to  its  two  ends,  two  clumps  of  merozoites  being  fonncd, 
first  connected  by  a  narrow  strand  of  unused  cytoplasm,  which 


at 


a. 


b. 


The    form    of    the  parasite 

found  free  in  the  blixid- 
plasma, 

Parasite  within  a  blood-cor- 
puKle,  preparing  for  divisioii; 
the    nucleus  has  already 


The  parasite  has  divided  into 
two  rounded  corpuscles. 


which  assume  the  form  of 

the  free  parasite,  as  seen  in 
d,  e  and  /. 
N,  Nucleus   of    the  bloixi  -  cor- 
puscle. 

»,  Nucleus  of  tbe  parasite.  The 
outline  of  the  Moed'«orpuacle 
is  indicated  by  a  tUdt  Mack 

line. 


suhiverpienily  disappears.   Some  doubt,  however,  attaches  to  thk 

ai'cnunt.  as  no  one  else  appears  to  have  seen  the  process.  For  the 
rest,  .schizoRony  takes  place  more  or  less  in  the  customary  way, 
allowing  for  \ariiUinnN  in  rlu-  iiiikIc  nf  arran>;ement  of  ihr  iniTtiznites. 
It  remains  to  Ix-  n'lt'.'!  th.it  iti  K'lrydy^us  hcfrlcr!: ,  .irt'.nliMs  to 
Labbt,  two  kinds  of  schizonc  arc  dcvelo|K>d,  whit  h  ni\r  ri^i-.  resjice- 
tively,  to  micromerosoites  and  niMameroxoite*,  in  either  case 
cnclosod  in  a  delicate  cytocyst.  This  probably  corresponds  to 
an  eei^  sexual  dilfcrentiatioa  Cnicb  as  is  found  amona  certain 
Coccidia  tbe  micromeroeoites  producing  ewemualqr  micro- 
gamctocytes.  the  others  megagametocytcs. 

It  has  now  bien  ricoenizi-fi  for  Nime  time  that  the  sexual 
(exogenous)  uirt  of  the  life-cyelfof  all  the  Hafhtamotbiiiae  takes 
place  in  an  Invertebrate  (Insectan)  host,  and  is  fundamentally 
similar  to  that  above  described  in  those  cases  where  it  has 
been  followed.  In  contradisttinction  to  the  malarial  parasites, 
this  host,  in  the  Avian  forms  (Haemoproteus  and  Ualieridium)* 
is  a  sfMi  its  of  CuUx  and  not  of  AnopheUs;  in  other  words, 
canicti'  foirnation,  conjugation  and  »iib-.rijin  iit  s(«roioite- 
lurmation  in  these  ca.-es  will  only  go  on  in  the  former.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  thi-  cim'  of  the  IlaenKiRregarinrs,  it  was 
thought  until  quite  lately  that  the  entire  lile-history,  including 
conjugation  and  sporogony,  went  on  in  the  Vertebrate  hoat; 
anci  only  in  1902  Hintze  described  what  purp(>rtrd  to  be  the 
complete  life-history  of  Lankeslerelln  (Drep,iniiiium)  ranarum 
undergone  in  the  frog.  This  view  was  rendcr«l  obsolete  by 
the  work  of  Sirgcl  and  Sehainiinn,  whu  <1<  mon.strated  the 


the  young  trophozoites  markedly  resemble  Piroplasma  in  their 
pyrirarm ap^-a ranee;  and  a  further  point  nf  agreement  between  the 
two  forms  is  mentioned  below.  I-i>.|ly  there  is  the  Avian  genus 
Hnllrrtdtum,  thr  trophozoites  of  which  .ire  char.acteristically  bean- 
shaped  or  reniform.  True  Haemogri.-g.irineH  also  differ  in  other  slight 
paints  from  "  Haemamoebae."  Thus  the  young  endoclobulariropho- 
solte  does  not  eihttrft  a  rin^  fvacuolar)  phase;  and  the  cytoplasm 
never  contaiM,  at  any  perwd,  the  characteristic  melanin  pigment 
above  noted.  In  some  tpedes  of  Harmogregfirina  the  ptirasite,  while 
intrarorpusrular,  becomes  surrounded  by  a  delicate  membrane, 
the  (vt,,,\..i;  f.n  entering  upon  an  active,  "free"  piriiKl.  ihir 
«^'tocyst  is  ruptured  and  left  behind  with  the  tcmainsof  the  corjiuM  Ir. 
A  very  iMeicstin|t  cytnim^  fHteie  ia  the  oocwrcnce^  in  one  or 
two  HneNioaporiwat  cf  nuckar  dfanoiphismi  of  a  larger  and 
"     '  apasaUe  to  the  traphic  and 

•  ■        ■•  KDoMvan" 


•tie  hody,  prabaUy  eompan 
of  •  Trypannnme,  or  of  the 


occurrence  of  an  rn.iti. m  of  hn.,t%  ;irid  ol  generations 
in  the  case  of  IIafmogrc[ijrina  sUpanovi,  parasitic  in  a 
tortoise,  and  in  Karyolysms  lac*rtorumi  the  Invertebrate 
hosts,  in  which,  in  both  cases,  the  sexual  process  Is  underKone, 
being  respectivelv  a  leech  (Plarobdella)  and  a  tick  (Ixodes).  With 
this  discovery  the  main  distinction  (as  supposed)  between  the 
I laeiiios|Kiridia  of  warm  and  of  r(>li|.1ilc>(Kl<.<l  \  <  rl<  t>nui'i  v  .uiishcd. 
It  w.i:.  turthiT  acknowledged  Uy  Si  h.uidinn  vunilt  r  win  mi  Hintze 

'  This  docs  away  with  one  of  the  priiu-ipal  reasons  on  account  of 
which  some  authorities  consider  Piroplasma  {Leiskmania)  dtmoeani 
as  (luite  distinct  from  other  PiropUumala  (see  Trvpanosomjis). 

»It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  one  species  of  Halliridium  {.II. 
[TrypaHomor pha]  nocluae)  is  said  to  have  we!l-ni.irke<l  try  p.inifurm 
c^ses  in  its  life-c\  cle;  these  arc  prefcr.ihly  n.u-iilr:, .  I  n  k-r 
Tr>'paiiosonics  {g.v.j,  and  therefore,  to  avoid  reiK'tition,  are  only 
thus  alluded  to  here.  Whether  H.  4anitev>skyi  also  becomes  trymni* 
form  in  certain  phases,  and  how  far  it  really  agrees  with  the  cntetih 
of  a  Haemoiparidiatt  ahove  poatuleted,  are  matten  wUdi  are  not 
yet  definitely  known. 

xn.  a6e 
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Iwd  worked)  that  the  htter  had  been  milled  by  Coocidiaa  cysts  and 
•puna,  which  be  toolc  far  tlioie  of  LanhtskrtOa.  The  gametogony 
IM  epcwmwiy  of  HaemotregarinA  slepatum  in  the  leech  agree  in 
wanntiel  pmculars  with  the  prooess  above  deecribed.  The  micro- 
■Unetcs  an:  oxtremely  minute,  and  the  tporoioitcs^  which  are 
3tVeloi»t1  in  the  Aalivar>-  glar.d:^.  vvhrrc  the  motile  ookinetes  finally 
come  to  tL-st.  are  cstreiiKly  "  »piroctiaetUorm  '* — the  full 
^iv:nilu.\nc.  of  tU»  ktttr  fact  being,  perhaps,  not 
appreciated. 

CbriftODiun  noently  described  some  remarkable 
phaaea  which  be  resarclcd  as  bcloneine  to  the  cyric  ol 
naemogrrgartna  gerbilii  (one  of  the  few  Mammalian 
Hacinii^R-^annes  known)  in  u  louse  (Haematopinus). 
In  a  priv.iti'  ciiintnunir.ition.  however,  the  author 
states  that  he  ha^^  pri)b^ilil\'  mistaken  pha!ie»  in  thi- 
development  of  an  ordinary-   grcgarinc  parasite  in 

the  louie  for  part  of  thn  iif»-^vw  of  this  Haemo-  fnmliMkmtm^Tniinamtetlta- 

Krantriae.  Flo.  s,—Haimopnluu  daiMtmdtyi,  Kruse 

The  Mamnwlinn  parasite  Piroplasma  is  the  one  about  '  "       •     -  —    -  • 

whose  lifeMMmy  our  knowledge    is    most  vague. 

Besides  the  typical  and  Ronenilly  occurring  forms, 
others  have  aUo  fx-on  olisiTVLti  in  the  blood,  but  it 
is  doubtful  how  far  iboH:  arc  to  be  looked  upon  as 
normal;    for  instance,  BowiiiU   and  Le  Douz  have 


have  been  mentioned  above.  Some  authorities  would  indnde 
Loterama  in  the  genus  PlamPtUum,  as  differing  only  specifically 
from  the  other  two  forms.  It  haa,  moreover,  been  sug^eeted  by 
Sergeat  that  all  three  arc  merely  dillnent  phases  of  the  same  paxaHte. 
orodomiantinK  at  different  ■eaaowr;  thla  idea  caaaot  be  r^aadtd, 
Inwmr,  aa  in  any  way  pravBd  an  ur.  Framwhntiaknaraofthc 
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deecribed,  in  various  spedea,  a  phase  in  which  a  long, 
pscudopodial-Uke  otttgrowtb  ia  praaent,  with  a 


E    at  the  distal  end.    It  is.  aoraover,  quite 

which  are  the  s«'xnal  forms,  romparablc  to 
CanaatOCytes.  Dortoin  regard^  l.ir^u  pear-shaped  forms  as  such 
(inegammetocytcs ?),  which  become  spherical  when  maturing; 
and  Niacard  «und  Motaa  have  figured  ami><  )><>t<l,  irregular  forms, 
with  the  nucleus  fragmented  and  poaacssing  flagcUa-likc  prort^sM-.i 
(possibly  microgamctcs  ?).  The  Invertebrate  host  is  well  known  to 
be,  in  the  case  of  all  «pecies,  a  tick;  thus  bovine  piroplasmo^is 
(P.  l>ifi'minum'\  in  Araenca  is  conveycxl  by  Rhipi/rrphiilus  annulalus 
(Bocphtiu^  hmis',.  canine  pin'"  I.imH' it-lH  (/'.  iisn:-  •  m  Si_>utli  Africa 
by  Haemaj,h\i(iiis  leachi  (anU  pcrhap»  Dfrmofrnlor  relicuiatus) . 
and  XI  on.  I'he  manner  in  which  the  infection  is  transmitted  Siy 
the  tick  varies  greatly.  In  some  cases  {e.g.  P.  tn^rmtnum  and  P. 
tamil)  oolv  the  generation  aubaequent  to  that  which  receives  the 
infection  (by  feeding  on  an  infected  ox)  ran  transmit  it  b.irk  again 
to  another  ox  ;  in  other  words,  true  hi-r.-ilii-irv  infection  of  the  ova 
in  ihi-  rnottuT-tick  ii  found  to  occur.  Tlic  .i.  tu.il  jK-riod  in  the  life  of 
the  daughu  r-l irk  at  which  it  can  convoy  the  inlerlion  .i|t|>arcnlly 
v.iries.  On  the  nther  h.ind,  in  the  c.i^e  <i(  KaM  Afriuuri  cmist-fevrr, 
Theilcr  found  that  henijitar)'  infection  does  not  occur,  the  same 
nnnatiMitnnsmittiii,;  the  fum-itu  (P.  parvum)  at  different  periods 
of  we>  LHtleisoertaiiiU  kmiun  r<-K.irding  the  phases  of  the  parasite 
which  afe  passed  through  in  the  tick.  Lil;ni^^es  has  observed  a  kind 
of  multiple  fission  in  the  stiMmuh.  s»  veral  vcrj'  minute  bodie?>, 
consisting  mostly  of  rhronuiiiii,  N  in^  fi)rm<'<l.  which  may  i!cr\'e  for 
endoge:■iOU^  rejirixiui  tion.  Kii-;  h  h;i"  piiljli^hed  .m  .iK  iHint  of  certain 
curious  forms  of  P.  tngemtnum,  in  which  the  body  is  produced  into 
many  stiff,  iwMibe.  pfortssn,  jivinK  the  nnpeaianoe  of  a  star; 
according  to  bun  lurion  of  such  forms  takes  plaee,  and  the  resulting 
zygote  becomes  rounded,  perhaps  transitional  to  the  pear-shaped 
forms. 

The  classification  and  nonien<  lature  of  the  H.iemosporidia  are 
in  a  very  un.si'ttlcd  condition,  l-'ir  .ni  ,i(  i  oiint  of  the  variou*  n  stems 
and  modifications  hitherto  adopted,  the  article  of  Minchin 
(see  under  SfOMSO*:  Bitlimapky)  shouM  beconanlted. 
with  the  realScatlon  tint  tlw  me-mitocy  in  tlw  cite  of  the 
"  Haemamocbae "  .1  n  I  th<  Hacmogrcgarincs  is  fundamentally 
similar  in  type,  the  .  i  •  i  i-<in  for  grouping  them  as  distinct  sub- 
orders has  dt!«p|K'arid.  It  mo^t  conwnient  to  regard  them  as 
separate,  but  cIom'Iv  allied  !amilies,  the  Vlasmcdxdae  ("  Ilaem- 
omofMat  ")  and  the  Ilaemogregarinuiae.  The  Piroplofmala,  on  the 
other  hand,  con»titute  another  family,  which  is  better  placed  in  a 
distinct  section  or  sub-order.  In  widition  there  are,  as  already 
noted,  two  or  three  genoa  whose  systematic  poaition  mtist  be  con- 
sidered a»  quite  uncertain.  One  is  the  weU-lcnown  Halleriilium  of 
LabW'.  paraMtic  in  various  birds:  the  type-»t'e<"ies  is  //.  dantinvskyt 
(Gr.  and  Kel.j,  .Vnother  is  the  much-debatetJ  para>ite  of  white 
blood-corpuscles  (leurocvte^),  originally  described  in  birds  by 
Danilow.sky  under  the  ii.nix  of  UuCOCytMOOH,  %  foTB  ol  widcfa  has 
been  recently  observed  in  Mamm.iU.  .     « ,  «, 

la  coacluawn.  tfan  chief  members  of  the  alHW  mentioned  fnnuliea 
mn  be  nnumented. 
Fam.  Plasmodida*  I"  Hatmamoebidae  "). 

Genus  Laterania,  Gr.  and  Fel.  (syn.  Hatmamoenas.  Ro»),  for  L. 
malariae.  Gr.  an<l  Kel.  (synn.  L.  s.  Plasmtxlium.  s.  "  }!<icmamotba, 
Ac,  prdfi  ox  imm/uuiatum,  &c.).  the  para:.ite  of  j)ernieiini>  malaria. 
Genus  Plasmodium.  March,  and  CcUi  (»yn.  "'  llatmamotba  ")  for 
P.  vnax  and  P.  waffMW,  tlw  teftiaa  and  ouartan  parasite,  respec- 
tively. There  is  also  a  form  known  in  apes,  r.  iocti.  Genus  Ha«im>- 
tnttust  l&nae  (syn-  Proteosoma).  for  H.  daniltmskyi  (syn.  Prottoioma 
miff,  Piasmodtnm  prattox,  &c.),  parasitic  in  numerous  birdv. 
Recently,  another  form  has  Ix-cn  des*Tiln-d.  from  reptile*,  whirh 
Castellani  and  Willey  have  terine<l  llafmocysli'lium  .umoitdr 

Rtmorks. — The  distinguishing  characters  of  the  malarial  parasites 


Young  trophoioite  la  »  Mood- 

corpuitle. 
6  and  c.  Older  trophosoiteb 
4  and  e,  SfxiruLition. 
d,    f'rei  iK'i  )us  sponilatinnwithtaw 

mcrozoitcs. 
«,    SpomUtioa  of  a  fnll^rowB 


at  vaiinuaSbirds).  X 
tliedialKaeh:  tfaade  from  tlw  lafk.  (After  Labb&) 


p. 

r.p. 


idiiiaat.  with  nnmerous 
aoites. 
Garnet  ocytc. 

Nucleus  of  blood -corpuscle. 
NurleiiH  of  paiailie. 

F'igincnt. 
Meranites. 
Residual  protoplasm. 


morphology  an<l  miKli'  of  man.fe.^^lation  of  these  forms,  the  differences 
between  Uixrriima  and  the  two  -^oecie*  of  Plasmodium  are  con-sidcr- 
ably  more  pronounced  than  those  octwecn  P.  vivax  and  P.  mainriiu: 
if  the  latter  are  to  be  considered  as  distinct  species,  the  first-name; 
is  probably  gcncrically  distinct,  l.Uhe,  it  may  be  noted,  in  his  recer.t 
comprehensive  account  of  the  IKacmatozoa,  also  takes  this  vii-w. 
Lastly,  whatever  be  (he  rorrect  solution  <if  the  aliuve  prolltii., 
there  is  certainly  not  sufficient  justification  for  including  the  .Xvia 
genus  Ilaemoproleui,  as  .also  only  a  sp«?cics  of  Plasmodium,  which  i» 
di.rie  hy  siime.  Its  different  Vertebrate  habitat,  ami  also  the  fart 
that  its  Inscctan  definitive  host  is  CuUx  and  not  AnophtUt,  differ- 
enliate  it  iliarply  from  lawfia  and  PianmUmih 
Pam.  SatnwgreiarittUae. — The  different  genera  are  diaiatteibed 


From  LontetlfT**  Trtatise  tm  ZMfiofy. 

I  II    '      .''/..vmo/trorariBa  sUpanovi,  Danilewsky  (p;ir.  Emys  and 
Ciituiiu),  |)hj.-us  ui  the  sc  hizogony,    (a-t  and  j  after  Laveran; 
after  Bomcr.)    X  looo  to  1200  diameters, 
a.   Blood-corpuscle  with  young 

trophozoite. 
6,  Older  trophozoite, 
r,   Full-grown  trophozoite,  ready 

to  leave  the  e<ir|>u«le. 
i  and  c.  Trophozoites  free  in  the 
blood  -  pl.tsma,  sbowiuf 
changes  of  lorm. 
f-4f  Trapnbeoitcs.  still  svithin  the 
blood-corpuscle  (not  drawn), 
showing  the  structure  of  the 
nucleus,  the  coarse  chronia- 
toid  granules  in  the  prato* 
and  the  naaner  in 


which  the  parasite  gro** 
into  the  l^-abqted  Hawnn 
gregarine  without  incnaae  ef 
body-mass. 
J,  Commencement  of  sporula- 
tion;  the  nucleus  hasjdivided 
iniii  ei^hi  nuclei,  and  the 
bod^'  of  the  ^lasite^  is 
lN(inaui(  to  dfandc  ap  lato 
as  many  meroadtaa  wnbia  a 
blood-cofpuade, 
N.  Nucleus  of  the 

puacle. 
n,  I^dcaaof 

chiefly  by  tlieir  Awe  rdative  to  the  blood-corpuscles,  and  dialr  di^ 

positioii  in  the  latter.  Mere.  Hnijb  it  has  (x^cn  suggested  to  unite 
the  various  types  all  in  one  genua, Maemofrr/;arina,  but  thi.<4  s^'ems  at 
least  premature  when  it  is  renwillbefed  how  little  is  known  in  most 
ras<-s  of  the  life-cycle,  which  may  prove  to  exhibit  important 
div<-r^;etii  es. 

Genus  Ilaemoiregarina,  Danilewsky  (syn.  Daniieattkya,  LabW). 


Diyiiizeo  by  Google 
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The  body  ni  >ln'  [Hira«ite  exci-cds  the  blood-corpusclc  in  leogth. 
when  adijlt.  anJ  la  hcnt  u|>on  itself,  like  a  U-  '''^  MTy  ^n''*!  iminlK-r 
of  afwcics  arc  kiiuwn,  inuxily  from  reptiles  and  biihcs;  arnun|{  thctn 
nay  b*  mmtionctl  U.  sltpamm  (fie.  6)f  ham  Bmft  and  Ctstudo, 
whoM  lexml-cydc  in  a  lecdi  hu  been  worfacd  out  by  Sii-^el  (xec 
above),  H,  Magei,  from  /{aja,  //.  M^Am.  from  btcnnic^.  and  //. 
tinundi,  from  aoles.  Recently  one  or  two  Mainnvalian  forms  hnvr 
been  olMcrvpH,  H.  gnbilh,  from  an  Indian  rat  {GtrbtUui),  and  //. 
jacuJt,  from  the  jerboa. 

Gvnus  LMnktiUrtHa,  Uiblt^  (syn.  Drepanidium,  Lankcster).  The 
naimate  is  MK  more  than  three-quarters  the  kngth  of  the  corpuscle. 
L.  Tomantm  from  Rana  in  the  typo-specica ;  another,  recently  described 
by  Fantham,  i»  L.  Iritanis,  from  the  newt- 

Cenua  Karyolysus,  l^ibLV-,  The  parasite  doea  not  tacewi  the  cor- 
puide  in  Icn^itii;  tiir  t\>.  ins  ituludt-d  in  this  genus,  moreover. 


I  iMknMzH  Trtiii  t  t,tt  Z^vivgy. 
Fml  t.—Karytiynu  locerlanm  (DturiL),  ia  dieUood'tiorpuacIn  of 
riW  ifHi  mmroU*,  dwwing  the  effects  of  the  fwn^  apoa  tbe  auclcua 
«t  the  cofpnsdei  In  e  and  d  the  nucleus  is  broken  up.  N,  Ntacleu» 
af  die  oocpmde;  a,  nudcut  of  thi:  parasite,  wx-n  a»  a  number  of 
mawti  of  chromatio,  not  endo^td  by  a  distinct  membrane.  (After 
Mafoettt.) 

although  not  .irtiially  Litraniirlcar,  haw  a  marked  karyolvtic  and 
disinti^rating  actiun  upon  the  nudcua  of  Uie  corpuack.  Tlic  typc- 
spcdcs  is  the  well-known  K.  Uuertantm,  ef  Miaraa;  aaothar  is  K. 

(naemopefftrina)  nperini,  from  Tropiimiatitt. 

In  the  section  of  the  Pinplasmala  there  is  only  the  genus  Piro- 
fltuma,  Patton  (synn.  Babesia,  Starcoviri,  Pyrosoma,  Smith  and 
Kilborne),  the  principal  species  of  which  arc  as  follows:  P.  bt- 
leminum,  the  ciu-*- of  Fcvais  [attlc-fi-vcr,  tiik-iivir  i  kinder -malaria  ,i 
of  Sciuih  .Vf.'ica,  and  /'.  bm-is,  causitig  haemuslobinuriu  of  cattle  in 
Southern  Kutojie;  there  is  aome  uncertainty  as  to  whether  these  two 
arc  really  distinct ;  P.  cants,  P.  wi»  and  P.  equi  asaoriated,  respec- 
tively, with  those  aninialii.  Lately,  a  very  small  form,  P.  parvum, 
has  been  described  by  Theiler  in  Rhodesia,  which  causes  l-la»t- 
African  coaBt-fe\'cr;  and  another,  P.  mam,  has  \_»■^■■^.  <iii-<TVfd  in 
white  rats  by  Fantham 

BinLiocRAPHV. —  (The  older  literature  is  enumenitcd  in  most 
treatises  on  Sporozoa — sec  bibliography  under  SrokOZOA).  P. 
Arguttnsky,  "  Malartaatudien,"  Arch.  mikr.  Anat.  5g,  p.  ^1$,  pLs. 
itl^l  (1901).  and  op.  cU.  61,  a  pL  18  (1902);  A.  l3alfour, 
"  Hacmopn-Karinc  of  Mammals.  T.  Trip.  Mtd.  8,  p.  ill,  8  figs, 
(1905);  C.  A.  Idnilev.  ■■  Lfurorvtozoan  of  the  Dor,'  B.M.J. 
(igos;',  1.  vi'  '*^>'^  ■'■•'1  'n?*^;  N-  IVrestnefT.  "  (jlier  i-iiien  neuen 
Blutparasitcn  dcr  indibchcn  Fnische,"  Arch.  Prolisltnk.  i.  p,  343, 
pi.  K  (1903);  "  Cber  das  '  I^iuocslozoan  '  danitcuskvi,"  op.  cii.  3, 
p.  376,  pi.  15  (IQ04);  A.  Billet,  ''^Contribution  ii  iV'tude  du  p.'ilu- 
disne  et  de  eoa  Mmatozoairc  en  Ali^rie."  Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  16, 
p.  iW  (l90a);  (Notes  on  varioua  HaenioKregarines),  C.  R.  Soe.  Biol. 
$6t  M.  4aa,  484,  607  and  741  (1904);  C.  BOrncr,  "  I'ntersuchungen 
flbcr  lUMnesporidien,"  Zetlschr.  wiss.  Zool.  60,  p.  398,  I  pi.  (1901)  ; 
T.  Bowhtll,  Ecjuine  piropl-i-^moiiis,"  &c.,  J.  flyg.  5.  p.  7,  pl->.  13 
(l9<'5';  Bowhill  and  C.  Ic  Doux,  "Contribution  to  the  Study  of 
'  Ptroptasmosis  canis^"  op.  cil.  4.  p.  317,  pl.  11  (1901);  E.  Brumpt 
and  C.  Ldtnilty.  "  Description  de  auelques  aonvellM  e»p<^  es  d<- 
trypanoaomes  et  d'himoKr^rines,"  &c.,  C.  R.  Ac  Set.  139,  p.  013 
(1904);  .^.  Castellan!  and  .\.  Willcy,  "  Observations  on  the  Hacma- 
tozoa  of  Vertebrates  in  Ceylon,"  Si>olta  /.fyUin.  1,  p.  78,  i  pl.  (1904), 
and  Q.  J.  Micr.  Sd.  49.  p  3^^?  1)1.  -'4  v  KVoS);  S.  R.  Christophers, 
"  Hafmiif^ri-^iiritm  gerbdli.  '  .Sit.  .Ufm.  Jndiii.  iH,  15  pp.,  i  pl.  (1905); 
H.  B.  Fantham,  ''  LankesUrciia  tritonis,  a.  sp., '  &c.,  Zool.  Ant. 
M,  p.  257.  17  figs.  (iWSh  ".Pfrjtoagjri^^  Q,  J  Mur 

Set.  so,  p.  493,  pl.  28  (1906):  C.  Graham-Smith,  **  A  new  Form  of 
Parantc  found  in  the  Red  Blood-Corpuscles  of  Moles,"  /.  Uyt-  5, 
P-  453.  pl*-  «3  and  14  (1905);  R.  Hintze,  "  l.oN  nswei.se  und  Ent- 
wicicelung  von  LanktsUrtUa  mimima,"  Zool.  Jahrb.  Anal.  15,  p,  693, 
pl.  36  (1902);  S.  James,  "  On  a  Parasite  found  in  the  White  Ulood- 
Corpuacles  of  Dog«,"  Set.  Mem.  India,  14,  13  pp.  i  pl.  (1905); 
R.  Koch,  "  Vorliufife  Mitteilunnii  fiber  die  Crscbniasc  cincr 
Forachungsreiae  nach  Ottafrika,"  Dnitsek.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1905, 
p.  1865.  34  figs,;  A.  LabW,  "  Recherchcs  tur  lea  parasites  cndo- 
globulaires  du  sang  dcs  vert4bK!a,"  Arch.  soo/.  exp.  (3)  ii.  p.  55, 
10  pis.  (189.^);  .\.  Ijveran,  "  Sur  quclques  h^mogr^garine."  ties 
onhidiens,"  C.  R.  Ac.  .SVi.  135,  p.  1036,  13  figs.  (1902):  "Sur  unc 
Hctmamoeba  d'unc  mfsange  (Parus  major),"  C.  K.  .Soc.  Hiol.  54, 
p.  1 121,  10  fi^a.  (1903):  ■■  Sur  b  piroplasmose  bovine  bacilliforme," 
C.  R.  Ac.  5(1.  136,  p.  648,  18  6gs.  (1903):  "  Contribution  k  I'dtude 
de  Hanmm^  aiaaaaai,"  C  iCSoe,  BttL  5S.  p.  <ao,  7  liga.  (1903); 


"  Sur  une  h^moerfgarinc  dcs  gcrboises."  C.  R.  Ac.  Set.  141,  p.  295, 
9  figs.  (1905);  (On  different  Haem<l^;re^;.lrine^)  C.  R.  .Soc.  Biol.  59, 
pp.  175, 176,  with  6g*.  (190S) ;  "  tiaeiuucytujioa.  if^saai  dc  clasaifica- 
tM»,  Adk.  Jmt,  ftiHar,  3.  |k  (09  (i9>>S)ji  Lawan  aad  F.  Meaail, 
"Sur  lea  lieroatoeoaifes des poisaons  manns,"  C.  R.  Ae.SeL  133, 
p.  567  (1903);  "Sur  quelques  protoxoaires  parasites  d'unc  tortue 
d'.\sic,"  I.e.  p.  609,  14  figs.  (1903):  Laveran  and  N^grc.  "  Sur  un 
protozoairi'  p.-itasitp  de  ilyaiomma  aegyptium,"  C.  R.  .Six.  Bitl,  58, 
p.  9O4.  6  tij;  i  v.SI ;  (for  various  earlier  papers  by  these  autboria 
reference  should  ix:  made  to  the  C.  R.  Ac.  Sci.  and  C.  R.  Soc.  BM. 


tat  jannAam  years);  C.  Lebailiy  (On  Pladne  Haemogregarines) 
?.  Jc  Ac,  StL  139,  p,  576  (1904)1  and  C.  R.  Soc.  Biol.  59,  p.  304 
•905);  J-  Ligniferes,  "Sur  la  '  Tristexa,'  "  Ann.  Insl.  Pattfur.  15, 
pl.  6  (1901);  "La  Piroplasniose  bovine;  nouvclles  re- 


lit, 

eherches,''  &c.,  .Irch.  parasit.  7,  p.  398.  pl.  4  (1903);  .M.  I.tihe,  "Die 
ini   Hlute  SI  liniaroUeiiden  Proloz<x'n,"  in  Men-w's  Haiuil/uch  der 


Marceau,  "  Note  sur  le 

^     .  _  _   p.  135,  46  figa.  (1901); 

W.  MacCullum,  "  On  tbe  Hacmatozoan  Infection  of  Birds,"  J.  Exp. 


Tropcnkrar.khetien  (Leipzig,  1906),  3,  I ;  F. 
Karyolysus  lacertarum.    Arch.  parasilM.  4, 


Med.  3,  p.  1 17,  pl.  13  (ltoU;G.  Mauser,  "  Die  Malaria  pemiciiMa," 

CtHtrbl.  Baklrr.  (1)  32,  Orig.  p.  695,  3  pis.  (1903):  C.  Nicolle  (On 
various  Ri  Titilinn  HarmoRTftr.irlnr^  I,  C.  R  Snr.  Pu>l.  '^fi.  pp.  •>  '/<. 
toS  and  91J.  iH^s.  1 1'9<.4 : ;  Ni,-.,i:i.  iiri.1  C.  i'-'z-.-.u  .  "  S':r  !.-  ihv- 

»  ,  .  de  Hyytiumma  .  .  .  dans  1  infection  hemogr^-jjurinienne.' 
cil.  S^,  p.  1045  (1905);  Norcar.;  .,-id  Motas,  "  Contribution  a  l  eiude 
de  la  ptropla^iO!«e  canine,"  Am..  Insl.  Pasteur,  16,  p.  250,  pis.  5 
and  6  ^1902);  G.  Nuttall  and  G.  Graham-Smith,  Canine  piro- 
plasmoau,"  /.  Hygiene,  p.  237,  pl.  9  (1905);  F.  Schaudinn.  "  Der 
Generationswechsel  der  Coccidien  und  Hllmot»poridien."  Zool. 
Cenlrbl,  6,  p.  675  (l8^j;  "  Studien  iilx:r  krankheitserrcgende 
Protozoen — II.  Plasmodium  vitax,"  .Irb.  Kuis.  Cesuftdheitsumte ,  19, 
p.  169,  pis.  4-6  (1902);  fv.  and  E.  Sergent  (On  different  llaemo- 
gregsirines),  C.  R.  Soc.  Biol.  56,  pp.  130,  132  (1904),  op.  ctl.  58,  pp. 
56.  57,  670  (190^);  J.  Siegel,  "  Uie  geschlechtliche  Eatwickelunf 
von  Uiifmogregartna,  ftc,.  Arch.  Prolistenk.  2,  p.  339,  7  figs.  (1903): 
P.  L,  SimoniT  "  Contribution  a  lYtude  des  n^matozoaires  cndo- 
|;lohulaires  dcs  rejitiles,"  .inn.  Inst.  Pasteur,  15,  p.  ^19.  I  pi.  (1901); 
r.  Smith  and  K.  Kilborne,  "  Investigations  into  the  Nature.  Causation 
and  Prevention  ol  1  lxjs  (  .ittic  Fever,"  Rep.  Bureau  Antmai  In- 
dustry. l'..S.A.,  9  and  U),  p.  177,  pU.  (i8m);  A-  Theiler,  "  The 
Piroplasma  tngeminum  of  the  Immune  Oa,"  J.  Antf  Mui,  Corps.  3, 
pp  4^.  59V-  '  P'-  (1904);  J-  Vaanl,  "Sur  une  himatoaoaire 
endoKlobuUnre  nouvcau  d'un  mammiffrc,"  Ann.  Inst,  Pasteur,  to, 
p.  224.  pl.  10  (1905):  L.  B.  Wilson  and  W.  Chowning,  "  Studies  in 
Piropla^mosis  )wmtnxs,"  J.  Infect.  Diseases,  I,  p.  31,2  pis.  (1904). 

(H.  M.\\o.) 

HAETZER.  or  Hetzee,  LUDWIO  (d.  1539),  Swiss  divine, 
was  born  in  Switzerland,  at  Bischofszell,  in  Thtirgau.  He 
studied  at  Fieibnrg-im-Breisgau,  and  began  Ua  career  in  a 
chaplaincy  at  Wadcnswil,  on  the  Lake  of  Zflrich.  At  this  time 
hia  atlarhment  to  the  old  faith  was  tempered  by  a  aiyUcal  tam, 
and  by  a  devotioo  to  tbe  pnpbetieal  tnitings  of  tbe  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  he  studied  in  the  original.  By  1523  we  find  him 
in  ZVridi,  where  he  published,  at  first  anonymously  and  in 

Latin   (/udktKM  Dct),  la'cr   .vilh   Ik^   i-..inu-  in  r,rrni;in 

(Sept.  24,  1523),  a  small  tract  again:-!  :he  relii^iou:-  u.^c  of  imuK'-'s, 
and  bearing  the  motto  attached  to  all  his  subse(|ut:.t  uorki, 
"  O  t;ot  erlosz  <lic  (or  <lcin)  Gcfangrjcn  "  ("  O  Cud,  set  the 
I)ris<_->fiers  free  .\n  attempt  to  give  ctTect  to  the  teaduiig  of 
this  i  fn  quently  reprinted)  tract  was  followed  by  a  public  religious 
disjiuiation,  o!  which  Haet2er  drew  up  the  official  account. 
In  1524  he  brought  out  a  tract  on  the  conversion  of  the  Jews, 
.uiJ  published  a  German  version  of  Johann  Bugenha^cn't 
brief  exposition  9t  tbe  cpiatka  of  St  Fanl  (Epheiians  to  Uebrewt); 
in  tbe  dedicatian  (dated  ZOridi,  June  ay^  131^  he  undertakes 
to  tianalate  Bugenhagen's  oonunent  on  the  Bnltct.  B»  thm 
went  to  Augsburg,  bearing  Zwingli's  hitndaction  to  Johann 
Frosch.  Hoe  he  came  for  a  time  under  the  influence  of  Urbanus 
Regius,  and  was  for  a  short  lime  the  guest  of  Gcorg  Regcl. 
Returning  to  Ziirich,  he  was.  in  intenuursc  with  Itaiiin.t; 
baptLsls  (though  his  own  position  was  .simply  Ihc  disu.se  of  ii.f.int 
baptism)  till  their  expulsion  in  January  i5.'5.  .Again  res.  rting 
to  .Augsburg,  .tnd  resuming  work  as  corrector  of  the  press  for 
his  (vririter  Silvan  Ottmar,  he  pushed  his  views  to  the  extreme 
of  rejecting  all  sacraments,  reaching  something  like  the  mystical 
standpoint  of  tbe  eariy  (Quakers.  He  was  expelled  from  Augs* 
buig  in  the  aotuinn  of  1525,  aad  made  his  way  through  Conatanoe 
to  Basel,  wheie  Oeoolampadiut  tcoeiTBd  Ub  Uadiy.  He  trans- 
lated into  (krman  tfaa  fint  titatiie  of  Oeoolaupadius  on  tbe 
Lord's  Supper  (in  wtddb  the  words  of  institution  sre  taken 
figarativeiy),  and  pcoceeding  to  Ziliiefa  in  November,  published 
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his  version  Umw  In  February  isa6»  mth  «  pnface  diadaiming 
connexion  nrith  the  Anabapilsu.  Hii  relaUoiu  with  Zwingli 
were  diflicuk;  returning  to  Basel  he  fmbliilied  (July  i8,  1526) 
hh  translation  of  Malachi,  with  Oecolampadius's  exposition, 

anil  Willi  a  prtiiiLC  rutkctirig  on  Zwingli,  This  he  followed  by 
a  viTsioii  o!  laajah  xxwi  xxxvii.  He  ncil  went  to  Strassburg, 
and  received  by  Woitgaag  Capito.  At  Strassburg  in  the 
laie  iiutumn  of  153O  ije  tdi  in  with  Hans  Dengk  or  Dcnck,  who 
collaborated  with  him  in  the  pro<lurtion  of  his  opus  magnum, 
the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  AUe  Proph€tcn  mch 
hehraischer  Sprath  vertuetxht.  The  preface  b  dnted  WwiDs, 
J  April  1527;  and  there  nie  editions,  Worms,  13  Apifl  1537, 
folio;  Auffibuis,  »  June  ijz?,  foKo;  Worms,  7  S^.  1537, 
t6";  nod  AnsrtwiS,  isi8,  folio.  It  «m  the  first  Protestant 
version  of  the  prophets  in  Gennaa,  pieeeding  LutherV  by  Ave 
years,  and  highly  spoken  of  by  him.  Hactzcr  and  Dcnck  now 
entered  on  a  propagandist  mission  from  place  to  place,  with 
Siinii-  siuci'ss,  hul  of  short  (iurjtii>n.  llfiirk  dii'l  a!  Fiasil  m 
November  1527.  Hael/cr  wits  .irnstii!  at  Constajicf  in  (he 
summer  of  1528.  After  Iook  imiirKonmcnt  and  many  examina- 
tions he  was  condcmnal  on  ihc  jrd  of  February  1520  to  die  by 
the  sword,  and  the  sentence  was  executed  on  the  following  day. 
His  demeanour  00  the  scaffold  impressed  impartial  witno<;5r<;, 
Hans  Zwfck  and  Thomas  Blaurer,  who  speak  warmly  of  hi» 
fervottrandoounge.  The  Btitcb  BaptiU  Martyrolofy  describes 
him  as  "  a  servant  of  Jesus  Cbtiit."  The  Moravian  Cbfooicle 
says  "  Iw  WM  condemned  for  the  sake  of  divine  truth."  Mis 
papen  included  an  unpublished  treatise  against  the  essential 
deity  of  rhri>i,  whitti  wis  supprcHscil  !iy  Zwingli;  the  okIv  i 
extant  cviJuULC  ul  kis  auLi-lrinilarian  vicwb  being  contaiutti 
in  <  lyht  quaint  lines  of  Cierman  verse  prescrvi/>l  irj  Sebastian 
Fr,irik\  Chronica.  The  discovery  of  his  heterodox  Christology 
(wh:.  h  has  led  modern  Unitarians  to  regard  liiiii  as  thtir  prntu- 
martyr)  was  followed  by  charges  of  loose  living,  never  heard  of 
in  his  lifetime,  and  destitute  of  evidence  or  pratabiltjr. 

See  Brcitinger,  "  Anccdota  qu.iedam  dc  L.  H."  Jn  Muteum  ffel- 
teticum  (1746),  parts  31  and  23;  Wallace,  AntUrinitarian  Biotraphy 
(iftSo):  DvUh  Mar^frri«tf  (fhnserd  Ksollys  Society)  (185^);  111. 
IMin.  »  HmkVs  J&*m>MiMifie  iit^^y.  (A.  Go.*) 

HAPIZ.  Shams-ud-din  Mahommed,  better  known  by  his 
tukhiillus  or  nom  dc  plume  of  Hflfiz,  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  writers  ol  lVr-.-,in  lyrical  jxHtry.  Hi-  w.i-  iHirn  .11 
Shiraz,  the  capital  o!  l'.ii>_  in  thr  i-.irly  p.irr  <>f  I'-u-  Si)i  (c-niury 
of  the  Mahommcdan  era.  that  is  \<>  s.iy.  in  the  14th  of  our  y.wi. 
The  exact  dale  of  his  birlh  is  uncertain,  but  he  aUanicii  .1  ript 
old  age  and  died  in  701  a.H.  (a.d.  1388).  This  is  the  ilau 
given  in  the  chronogram  which  is  engraved  on  his  tomb,  although 
several  Persian  biographers  give  a  tlsfferenl  year.  Very  little 
is  actually  known  about  his  life,  which  appears  to  have  been 
pasaed  In  reUremeat  in  Sbiraz,  of  which  he  always  Hieal^s  >" 
terms  of  affectionate  admiralion.  He  was  a  subject  of  the 
Muzalfar  princes,  who  ruled  inShiras,  Ya»l,Ijrnianand  I^Mthan, 
until  the  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  Timur  (Tamerlane).  Of 
these  princes  his  especial  i)atrous  were  Shah  Shuja*  and  Shah 
MansQr.  He  early  .'.r\  .u  1  himself  to  the  study  of  poetry  and 
theolog)",  and  also  In  t  unu-  Uarned  in  mystic  philosophy,  which 
he  studied  iiri'lcr  Shaik  Mali:na'i  'Altar,  chief  of  an  niiltr  of 
dervishes.  Hiti;:  ailcrwatUs  enrolled  himself  in  the  same  orutr 
and  became  a  professor  of  Koranic  exegesis  in  a  college  which 
his  friend  and  patron  Haji  Kiwam-ud-<lin,  the  vizier,  specially 
founded  for  him.  This  was  probably  the  reason  of  his  adopting 
the  sobriquet  of  Hftfijt  ("  one  who  remembers  "),  which  is  technic- 
ally applied  to  any  person  who  has  learned  the  Koran  by  heart. 
The  restraints  of  an  ascetic  life  Mem  to  have  heen  very  little  to 
H^lfiz's  taste,  and  his  loose  conduct  and  wlne>bibbinB  propensities 
drew  u(ion  him  the  severe  censure  of  his  monastic  colleagues. 
In  rcvrnRe  he  satirizes  them  unmercifully  in  his  verses,  and  seldom 
loses  .11  o|.;n>riunity  of  alluding  to  th.  r  1  vji  u  rliy.  Hafiz's 
fame  a*  a  i'olI  was  soon  rupidly  spttaJ  thrin:;;liui  1  the  Mahom- 
mcdan world,  and  several  powerful  monarc'i-  n'  him  presents 
and  pressing  invitations  to  visit  them.  Amongst  others  he  was 
invited  by  MahmSd  Shah  Bahmani,  who  r^ned  in  the  south 


of  India.  After  crowing  the  ladns  tod  oMriic  tlumii^  LaboR 
he  readied  Hinmus,  and  embarked  en  beard  a  veeid  sent  for 
him  by  tlie  Indian  prince.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  a 
bad  sailor,  and,  having  invented  an  excuse  for  being  put  ashore, 
TOink  thi;  bi'bl  tif  liii  way  Liack  U)  Skiraz.  Some  biographies 
naiiate  a  alory  ol  uji  interview  l)Li\vc-in  Hiifiz  and  the  invader 
Timur.  The  latter  stnl  lor  him  ami  a.'-kcd  angrily  "  .\ri  thou 
he  who  was  so  bold  as  to  offer  my  iwu  great  cities  Samarkand 
and  Bokhara  for  the  black  mole  on  thy  mistress's  check?" 
.".Hurling  to  a  well-known  verse  in  one  of  his  odes.  "  Yes,  sire," 
n  pti<:d  H&fiz,  "  and  it  is  by  such  acts  of  generosity  that  I  have 
brought  myself  to  such  a  state  of  destitution  that  I  have 
now  to  aoUdt  your  bounty."  Tfanurmsao  pleased  at  bis  ready 
wit  that  be  i««m»— H  the  poet  with  n  handsome  paeaent.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  truth  of  this  stray  Timur  did  not  capture 
Shir,!/  till  A  t),  i.vj.i,  while  the  latest  liatL'  tliat  cum  bi-  assipiii  i 
to  H.ifu's  death  js  1301.  Of  his  private  lifL'  littlo  or  no'.hin^-  li 
known.  Otie  of  his  poi  ins  is  said  ;<.i  record  tin-  dt-ath  of  his  "  ii. 
uuotlier  that  of  a  favourke  unmarrud  s<iii,  and  several  others 
speak  of  his  love  for  a  girl  callcri  SIhikh  i  Nabat,  "  Sugar-cane 
branch,"  and  this  is  almost  all  of  his  personal  histor>'  that  can 
be  gathered  from  his  writings.  He  w.as,  like  most  Persians, 
a  Shi'ite  by  religion,  believing  in  the  transmission  of  the  office 
of  Imlm  (held  of  the  Moslem  Church]  in  the  family  of  Ali, 
cousin  of  tin  pnidiel,  and  rejecting  the  Haditk  (traditional  say- 
ings) of  Mahraiet,  whidi  form  the  Sunna  or  supplementary  code 
of  M  abommedan  ceremonial  law.  One  of  bis  odes  which  contains 
a  verse  in  praise  of  Ali  is  engraved  on  the  poet's  tomb,  btit  b 

lomillid  Ijy  .Sudi,  the  Turkish  cililor  and  commcntalor.  ^^fI:l 
■ivas  him.s<lf  a  ri>;id  Sunnilu.  lL"ili.;'i  heretical  opinioii>  AU<i 
di,«--'i|)ati-d  lite  tau.'^fd  d;liAL.ltK-s  to  1r-  raised  by  the  tct  U  siastical 
authorities  on  hii  death  as  to  his  interment  in  consrcr.ii«d 
ground.  The  f|uestion  was  at  length  si  ttled  by  Haii.'  s  0  ri 
works,  which  had  then  already  begun  to  be  used,  as  they  arc  now 
thiooghout  the  East,  for  the  purposes  of  divination,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Virgil  was  employed  in  the  middle  ajjes  for  the  div  ina- 
tion  called  Sortrs  Vir^^mUle.    Opening  the  huok  at  r.indi;m 

after  pronouncing  the  customaty  formula  asking  for  inspiration, 
the  objecton  hit  upon  the  fnllowing  vene— '*  Turn  not  away 
thy  foot  iRNn  tte  frier  of  Hsfis,  lor  though  fmmersed  in  sin,  he 
will  be  admitted  into  Paradise.*'  He  was  accordingly  buried 

in  I  In-  <-L-nirt'  of  a  smalt  cemeteiy  St  SUns,  HOW  Included  hi  an 

um  lo.vurc  t  alk-d  the  lla:l/,iyeh. 

His  princiiuil  work  is  thf  lUv  ao.  that  i'i.  a  collection  of  short 
odi-s  or  si.inncts  t.Tlii  d  ghiiiiiis,  and  con-'.ishnR  of  from  five  to 
sixteen  or  ( ouplets  each,  all  the  <-<>ut)lcts  in  <-ai  h  odr  h.Lvin)? 
the  same  rhyme  in  the  last  hemistich,  and  the  last  couplet  always 
introducing  the  poet's  own  nom  <U  flume.  The  whole  of  these 
arc  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  an  arrangement  which 
certainly  facilitates  reference  but  makes  it  absolutely  impossihle 
to  ascertain  their  diranologjcal  order,  and  theiefon:  detracts 
from  thdr  value  ea  a  means  of  throwing  light  upoa  the  growth 
and  devehmmeM  of  hii  genius  or  the  hiddents  of  bb  career. 
They  are  often  held  together  by  a  very  slender  thread  of  con- 
tinuous thought,  and  few  editions  agree  exactly  in  the  order  of 
ihe  couplets.  Still,  a  careful  study  of  them,  especially  from  the 
]n>int  o:  view  indicated  by  the  Sufiistic  system  of  philosophy, 
will  always  show  th.it  a  sinplr  idea  docs  run  throughout  the 
whole  1  hr  n.r.un-  of  tlioi-  juk  iu-.  li.is  ln'cn  llif  subject  of  much 
discussion  in  ihe  West,  some  scholars  sceurg  in  ibeir  anacreontic 
utterances  nothing  but  sensuality  and  materialism,  while  others. 
followinR  the  Oriental  school,  maintain  that  they  are  wholly 
and  entirely  mystic  and  philosophic.  Something  between  the  two 
would  probably  be  nearer  the  truth.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Hiib  was  npralHMd  dervish  ud  Safi,Mid  that  Us  gkflMf* 
were  in  all  prabability  pnbluhed  from  a  IciKc,  and  arfaaged 
with  at  least  a  view  to  Sufiutic  interpretation.  At  the  same 
liir-L-  it  is  ridiculous  to  supposc  that  (he  glowing  imagery,  the 
gofgLxiiis  and  often  tender  descritilions  of  natural  beauties,  the 
fervent  lo\  f  passasii  s.  and  thi-  roysimnj;  drinkin);  son>^s  w  i  re 

composed  in  cool  blood  or  with  deliberate  ascetic  purpose.  The 
benutyof  Hlliz'spoetty  isthstitisnatwaL  It  is  the  outcome 
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o{  a  fervent  toul  and  a  lofty  geniiu  delighting  in  JWtwe  and 
enjoying  life;  and  it  ii  the  poet'a  nkfoitune  that  he  lived  tn  an 
afe  and  amongit  a  people  wheie  ligid  oooTCiitiaaallfy  denianded 
that  his  free  and  spontaneous  thoughts  should  be  recast  in  an 
artificial  mmild. 

BcaidcB  the  Diwdn,  ilfihz  wrutc  a  numIxT  of  other  poems;  tlic 
LeipsM  cditioa  of  hia  works  contains  573  t^sab  fforaung  lUvOiwAn ) , 
43  tifas  or  frafments,  69  ruha'iy/U  or  teirastfest  C  matnaviydt  or 
poems  in  rhyming  couplets.  1  kaitiid,  idylls  or  pancg^-rics,  and  I 
mukhammrs  or  (Kiom  in  five-line  strophes.  Other  editions  conl.tin 
wvcral  /'.'■ii'  hum!  sir  ikh  tii-  wilh  a  ri'fr.iiii.  Tin-  w)im!i'  /)r;(iii  »  is 
tr.m-l.itfcl  into  Er!^;li-h  [ir'i>^'  by  H.  W  Jl-rt  ir..'  (  Urk;-  ui  li"')!. 
with  inlrixUii  tiun  ami  rxhaustivc  cumnx-iitary  and  liibli»Kra|)liy ; 
a  few  rhvtninE  vcrnona  of  singtc  poems  by  Sir  William  Joiim,  J. 
Nott,  J.  Hindicy,  Falconer,  &c.,  arc  to  be  found  Kattcmfthraucn 
the  of  the  Oriental  MiscelUny  and  other  [>ericMlicals,  and  a  fine 
edition  containing  a  vers*.'  rendering  of  the  principal  px-ms  by  H. 
Bii  knell  .Tppcarpr!  in  IK75.  Other  selc<-tions  l)\  S.  Kohin^on  (1H75), 
A.  kuK'T-  ;I^^^IJ;.J.H.  M'Canhy  ( 1  v^.vi,  .iml  (  ,1  :i.qil<-  I..  Bi',1  (iHg/). 
The  principal  German  vcnuuiuarc  by  vun  Hammer  i'urgstall  ^l>il2), 
which  gave  the  fint  iai|iiibB  to  Goethe's  WeildslttcStr  DtmaM :  a 
rhyming  and  rhythmical  tramntion  of  a  largp  portion  of  HSfiz's 
works  by  Vincen*  von  Rooenzweig  of  Vienna  (Vienna,  1858),  which 
contains  also  the  Pf^^sian  text  and  notes;  Drr  Diwan  des  Schtms- 
ediiin  Muhammfd  HUfis,  by  C  H.  F.  Newlmann  (Berlin,  1865),  in 
which  the  rhymiiiK  system  of  ihc  original  \^  iiniiaii-d.  Ik  ^iilcs  tticse, 
the  reader  may  consult  d'llerbelot,  Hthlmlhi'que  ortenUitr,  article 
"Hafii";  Sir  William  Ouseley's  Oriental  CaUettiont  (1707-1798): 
A  Specimen  cf  Persian  Pettry,  or  Odes  of  Hafit,  by  John  Richardson 
(London,  1802);  lito/^raphiral  Sotues  of  Persian  Poets,  by  Sir  Clore 
Ounelcy  (Oriental  Tran^laliun  f  und,  lfl46);  and  an  excellent  article 
by  Professor  E  B.  Cowrll  in  \('i<  mill'tn's  Magazine  (No.  I77,  July 
''^74'^  J-        V'ullcrs.  p.u'idrum  /'rr}.ii"rtim  {>f^},'t.  traiinlaied 

from  Daulatshah);  S.  Kuliiiixni,  Frntun  Poetry  for  English  Kttiders 
(1883).  The  best  edition  of  the  text  is  perhap  that  edited  by  Her- 
mann Broclchau*  of  Leipzig  {1854-1856).  which  is  based  on  the  re- 
eeniion  of  the  Turkish  editor  Sudi,  and  Ciinf.iin*  his  commentary 
falTnrfcish  on  the  first  eighty  thatals.  Sec  also  H.  Eth<!-  in  Grundriss 
dtr  fmrnckan  PhMofu,  iL  (btraasburg,  1896);  P.  Horn,  CacktchU 
ditr  tmiaAm  UMHk  (teipdg.  1901).  (jS.  H.  P.) 

HAG.  (1)  (Prohabbr»ah0itenedfonnoftheO.Eng.Aa^j«-, 

kegles,  cognate  with  Ger.  Hexe,  witch,  Dutch  hecse),  a  word 
common  during  the  i6lh  and  17th  cerilurlcs  for  a  female  demon 
or  evil  spirit,  and  so  particularly  .'i|ip!itd  to  such  su|>ernatural 
beings  as  the  harpies  and  fairies  ot  i.  a:  l!ioli>gy.  and  also 
to  witches.  In  modern  usage  the  word  is  ^inerally  used  of  a 
hideous  old  woman  whose  repulsive  exterior  is  aciompaiiied  l)y 
malice  or  wickedness.  The  name  is  also  used  of  an  eel-like 
parasitic  fish.  Myxine  glulinosa.  .illicd  to  the  lamprey. 

(7)  .\  word  common  in  Scottish  and  northern  English  dialects 
for  an  enclosed  piece  of  wood,  a  copse.  This  is  the  same  word 
as  "  hedge  "UeeHfaiGEs)  and  "haw."  "Hag"aboiDean"to 
cut,"  aad  ii  tised  in  Scotland  ef  an  extent  of  woodbwd  marked 
out  for  MUbag,  and  of  a  qoantity  of  felled  wood.  This  word 
is  also  used  of  a  cutting  In  the  peat  of  a  "  moss  **  or  "  bog," 
an<!  hence  applied  to  the  small  plots  of  firm  ground  Off  hcMber 
in  a  boft;  it  is  common  in  the  form  "  moss-haps." 

HAOEDORN,  FRIEDRICH  VON  (1708-1754),  German  poet, 
was  born  on  the  ;\ri\  of  .April  170H  at  Hamburg,  where  his  father, 
a  man  of  scientific  and  literary  taste,  was  Danish  minister. 
He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  Hamburg,  and  later 
(i7s6)becameaatttdentof  lawat  Jena.  RctumingtoHamburg 
in  I7J0.  he  obtaincti  the  appointment  of  unpaid  private  secretary 
to  the  Danish  ambassador  in  London,  where  he  lived  till  1731. 
Hagcdom's  leium  to  Hamburg  was  lollawed  by  a  period  of  great 
poverty  and  havdahip.lnit  in  17^  he  was  appointed  secretary 
to  the  so-called  "  English  Court "  {En^iscker  Hof)  In  Hamburg, 
a  trading  company  founded  fa  the  13th  century.  He  shortly 
arterwar<ls  married,  and  from  this  time  had  sufficient  leisure 
to  pursue  his  literary  occupations  till  liis  death  on  the  ;Sth  of 
October  1754.  Hagedorn  is  the  first  (Icrif.aii  [>oet  who  bears 
unmistakable  testimony  to  the  nation  s  recovery  from  the 
devastation  wniuphi  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  He  is  eminently 
asocialpoct.  Hisli^lit  and  graceful  love-songs  and  anacreontics, 
with  their  undisguised  jrir  de  vivre,  introduced  a  new  note  into 
the  German  lyric ;  his  fables  and  talcs  in  Terse  are  hardly  inferior 
in  form  and  in  delicate  peniflage  to  those  of  his  master  La 
Fontaine,  and  his  mondiidng  poetiy  re-echoes  the  philoao|diy 


of  Horace.  He  exerted  a  dominant  influence  00  the  Gcmaa 
lyric  until  late  in  the  iSth  century. 

The  first  collection  of  Hagedurn'n  poems  was  publiilMd  at  Ham- 
burg shortly  after  his  return  from  Jena  in  1729,  under  the  title 

Vtnuih  finici-T  Gftluhlr  (reprinted  by  A.  Sauer,  Heilhronn,  1883). 
in  17, <H  ii  i^ar^l  \'ii\it:h  1 11  pocltichen  FaMn  und  EruMunten; 
in  174J  a  contx'iioii  ui  lii»  Ivric  jioenis,  under  the  title  Sammlunt 
neuer  Oden  und  Latdert  and  his  Mor^itekn  GmUckle  in  175a  A 
collcctioa  of  hb  entire  works  was  puhlithed  at  Hamburg  after  his 
death  in  1757.  The  best  is  J.  J|.  Eschcnburg's  edition  (5  vols., 
Hamburg.  1800).  Selections  of  his  poetry  with  an  excellent  intro- 
(1.1.  tion  in  F.  Muncker's  Anakreontiker  und  prrustiuh  patriotische 
Lyr,L--T  i-^'.iir^art,  1894).  See  aNo  H.  Schuster, ton  Uaf^edom 
und  seine  bedeulunt  fitr  die  dtulithe  Liltratur  (Lcipiig,  1S&3);  W. 
Eigenbfodti  gsgidiini  SMd  dis  BnHUmit  «s  Jluiimnm  (Berlin, 
1884). 

HAGEN.  FRIEDRICH  HEINRICH  VON  DER  (1780-1856), 
(Icrman  philologist,  chielly  distinguished  for  his  researches  in 
Old  German  literature,  was  born  at  Schmiedebcrg  in  iiraiiden- 
burg  on  the  19th  of  February  1780.  After  studying  law  at 
tlic  university  of  Halle,  he  obtained  a  legal  appointment  in  the 
stale  service  at  Berlin,  but  in  1806  resigned  this  ofTice  in  order 
tbdcvoteldnaelf  exclusively  to  letters.  In  iSiobewasappointcd 
tr0jt$m  tttMwdinariiu  of  Cerama  literattire  in  the  univensiiy 
o{  BwUn;  in  the  finilowiitg  yeer  he  wee  truufemd  in  « liaillar 
c^Mcity  to  Bradnu,  and  Si  tSas  letinned  ta  BerKa  as  tnjmar 
orninwius.  He  died  at  Berim  on  the  itth  of  June  1856. 
.Mthough  von  der  Hagen's  critical  work  is  now  entirely  out  of 
dale,  the  chief  merit  of  awakening  an  interest  in  old  German 
poetry  belongs  to  hini. 

His  principal  publications  are  the  Nibeiuntenlied,  of  which  he 
issued  four  editions,  the  first  in  1810  and  the  last  in  1843;  the 
Minnesinger  (Leipzig,  1838-1856,  a  vols,  in  5  parts);  Lieder  der 
iillern  Edda  (Berlin,  1812):  Gollfried  von  Strassburg  (Berlin.  1823); 
a  collection  of  Old  German  tales  under  the  title  Gesamtabenteuer 
(Stuttpirt,  1850,3  voU.)  and  Pas  Hetdenbuch  (LeipziK,  i»S5si  He 
also  published  Dber  die  dlleslen  Parslellungen  der  rixuilsnzr  Berlin, 
1844) ;  and  from  1835  he  edited  Das  neue  Jahrbuth  der  Berltnisehen 
Geiellsdufft  for  ieutuke  Spracke  und  Altertumskunde.  His  corre- 
s|>ondence  with  C.  G.  Heyne  and  (J.  F.  Benccke  was  published  by 
K-  D^i.it.^ko  (Leiprii;,  1*13). 

HAGEN,  u  town  of  (iermany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Westphalia.  Fop.  (1005),  77,408.  it  lies  amid  well-wooded  hills 
at  the  cimtlueiice  <j(  llie  Knnepc  with  the  \'olme.  15  m.  N.E. 
o!  Klberfeld,  on  tlie  main  line  to  Brunswick  and  Merlin,  and  at 
the  junction  of  important  lines  of  railway,  connecting  it  with  the 
principal  towns  of  the  Weslphalian  iron  district.  It  has  five 
Evangelical  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  an  Old  Catholic 
church,  a  synagogue,  a  gymnasium,  realgymnasium,  and  a 
tcrhnicnl  school  with  special  classes  for  machine-building.  There 
are  also  a  museum,  a  theatre,  and  a  prettily  arranged  munlc^ 
park.  Hagen  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  ooBunerdal  towns 
in  Westphalia,  and  possesses  extensive  iron  and  steel  works, 
Urge  cotton  [)rint  works,  wnnllcr.  and  cotton  factories,  manu- 
factures of  Kathcr.  p.ijiLr.  tolvKco.  and  iron  and  Steel  wares, 

breweries  and  disliUeries.  There  .ire  large  linettOOe  QHairica 
in  the  vicinity  and  also  an  alabaster  quarry. 

HAGENAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  imperial  province  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  liagenau  Forest, 
on  the  Moder,  and  on  the  railway  from  Strassburg  to  Wcisscn- 
burg,  10  m.  N.N.E.  of  the  former  city.  Pop.  (1905),  18,500.  It 
has  two  Evangelical  and  two  ancient  Catholic  churches  (one 
dating  from  the  12th,  the  other  from  the  ijtb  century),  a 
gymnasium,  a  public  lihraiy,  a  hospital,  and  a  theatre.  The 
principal  industries  are  wool  and  cotton  spinning,  and  the 
manufacturcof  porcelain, earthenware, boots,soap,  oil, sparkling 
wines  and  beer.  There  i.-;  a!>'i  1. •  in:-iikr;.Mf  trade  in  hops  and 
ve(;efables.  liagenau  is  :ui  iii'.pi 'U.int  military  ceiitre  and  has 
a  large  garrison,  including;  lliree  attillery  battalions. 

Hagenau  dates  from  the  bei;i!iiiing  of  the  uth  century,  and 
owes  its  origin  to  the  crec'.ion  of  a  hunting  lodge  by  the  iiuk.cs 
of  Swabia.  The  emperor  Frederick  I.  surrounded  it  with  walls 
and  gave  it  town  rights  in  1 1 54.  On  the  site  of  the  hunting  lodge 
he  founded  an  imperial  palace,  in  which  were  preserved  the 
jewelled  Inpefial  crown,  sceptre,  imperial  gjobc,  and  sword  of 
Chailenugne.  Snhaeqnentljr  H  became  the  seat  of  the  X.Mdn><f 
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of  Hagenaii,  the  imperial  dAwMftit  b  Lower  AInce.  lUdwfd 

of  ComTTall,  king  of  the  KoiMUMy  made  it  «b  Impaitl  dSty  in 
1257.   In  1648  it  came  Into  the  potses^n  of  France,  waA  fn 

167;  Louis  XI\'.  caubL-(l  ;hc  forliricatioiis  to  hf  Tn/.cd.  In  1675 
it  wa-i  f.i])'. uri.-d  by  iniiit-riui,!  troops,  but  in  1677  it  was  rttaktn 
by  thu  KrcriLli  jtid  iiCMily  all  d(;slroyi.'d  by  t'lrc.  In  i!^7i  it  fell, 
with  thL'  rcit  oi  Alsace-Lorraine,  inro  the  possessiou  oi  Gernianv. 

HAGENBACH.  KARL  RUDOLF  :iSoi-iS74),  Gcnnan  church 
historian,  was  bom  on  the  4tb  oi  March  iHoi  at  Basel,  where  his 
father  was  a  practising  physician.  His  preliminary  education  was 
received  at  a  Pestalozzian  school,  and  afterwards  at  the  gym- 
nasium, whence  in  due  course  he  passed  to  the  newly  reorganized 
local  vniveiaity.  Hecaily  devoted  biinadf  to  tlMolfii^l  studies 
and  the  Mrvice  ot  thednurA,  wfalk  at  theMune  time  cherishing 
and  developing  hmii  **  hmwaiifatlc  "  tendencies  vMdt  found 
expression  In  many  ways  and  espedaUy  in  an  eathuafautic 
admiration  for  the  writings  of  I^errkT.  Tlic  years  1830-1823 
were  spent  lir^t  at  Uomi,  whtrrc  G.  C.  F.  Ltitke  (1701-1855) 
exerted  a  powerful  intlucnce  on  his  tlioaght,  Li:id  afterwards  at 
Berlin,  where  S<  hleicrmaLher  and  Neander  became  bis  masters. 
Returning  in  iSr^  to  Ha;.el.  where  W.  Si.  L,  de  Wette  had  re- 
cently been  appointed  to  a  theological  chair,  he  distinguished 
himself  greatly  by  his  trial-dissertation,  Obsenxitionts  hiitorico- 
hermeneulieae  circa  Origetiis  metkodum  intrrpretcndae  sacrat 
Script urae;  in  1824  he  became  professor  cxtraordinarius,  and 
in  ti»9  profeaaor  otdimuriiw  of  tlieokDgy.  Apart  from  his 
academic  tabotirs  in  ooooe*Ion  with  tbe  history  of  dogma  and 
of  the  church,  he  Uved  « itfa  of  fraat  and  vaiiBd  urfukeas  aa  a 
theologian,  a  preacher  and  a  citizen;'  and  at  his  "Jubilee" 
U\  iS7,3,  not  only  the  university  ami  town  of  I^ascl  l^ut  ulso  the 
Viiiiuua  churclies.  oi  Swit/xrland  united  10  do  him  honour.  He 
died  at  Basel  on  the  7th  of  June  iSy.j. 

Hagenbach  was  n  voluminous  author  in  many  ricpartmcnts, 
but  he  is  '^nccialty  di?tin>;uishrd  as  a  writer  on  church  history. 
Though  neither  so  learned  and  condensed  as  the  contribuiious 
of  Gicsder,  nor  so  original  and  profound  as  those  of  Neander, 
his  lectures  are  clear,  'attractive  and  tree  from  narrow  sectarian 
prejudice.  In  dogmatics,  while  avovvciily  a  champion  of  the 
"  mediation  tlieology  "  {VermiUeltmtitkttlogu),  baaed  upon  tlw 
fundamental  concqitionaof  Haider  and  SclileiennaGha,iwiraa 
■null  leu  levointiaBaiy  than  wen  naoy  otiicn  of  kia  adiooL 
He  sougtit  to  maintain  the  old  confeaaioaa]  documents,  and  to 
make  the  ob)cctive  prevail  over  the  purely  subjective  manner 
of  viewing  theological  questions.  But  he  himself  was  aware 
that  in  the  endeavour  to  do  so  he  was  iu)t  always  suceessful, 
and  thai  his  delineations  of  Christian  dogma  oftcii  bi:t£it>'i;d  a 
vacillating  and  uncertain  hand. 

His  woriu  include  Tnhfllariiche  Ohersiihi  ier  Do^mmf^tsehuhle 
{\92^):Rntyclopadie  u.  Mfthoiiolorieder  Iheol.  WisirnuhaJUr;  ^l.^7vi,l  : 
VorUstinten  uber  Westn  st.G*Hhickteder  Refortnation  u.des  I'roUsUin- 
lismus  (1854^184^):  Lehrbuch  der  Dotmengetehichte  (18.^0-1841,  5th 
ed.,  1867;  English  trans],,  1850);  Vorlesungen  ilber  die  GesckickU 
dtr  alien  Kinhf  ft 853-1855);  Vorleiuni^en  Uber  die  KirchengeschichU 
dts  Mittelalkn  u*'t't>-'86l);  Crundlinten  der  HomiUlik  «.  Liturgik 
<iS6;;1;  biogra(>hic8  of  j!ili.inn<-%  Oim  ul.iTiiixuliu*  (1482-1564)  and 
<)s\v,ild  Myronlus  (14SS- 1 5,S-' J  and  a  Grschtchle  der  Iheol.  Sihulr 
liiiifi)  (i86o\;  his  FrfiimUr.  I'lKs"^  i^^Z.'^ii  two  volumes  of  poems 
entitled  Lu.'hf  u.  sriru  Zril  (iH^S),  anrl  GiUichle  (1S46).  The 
lectures  on  church  history  under  (tic  eciteral  title  Vorlesungen  uber 
4i»  Kirth0l$sesekiekU  von  der  dJieslen  Xeil  bis  turn  tgten  Jahrkundert 
were  irlMUed  in  seven  yoluracj,  (1868-1872). 

. -r„  rially  the  article  in  Hcrzog-Hauck.  Realencyklopxitlie 

HAGENBECK,  CARL  (1844-  J.  wild-animal  collector  and 
dc-alir,  w.us  born  at  Hamburg  in  In  1848  his  father 

purchased  some  seals  and  a  Polar  bear  brought  to  Hamburg 
by  a  whaler,  and  subsequently  acquired  many  other  wild  animals. 
At  tlw  age  of  twenty-one  Carl  Hagenbeck  was  given  the  whole 
odDection,  and  before  long  had  greatly  citend^  the  husinesa^ 
so  that  in  1873  he  had  to  erect  large  buildings  in  Hamburg  to 
house  his  animals.  In  1875  he  began  to  exhibit  a  collection  of 
the  representative  atiinials  of  many  Luuntrics,  accompanied  by 
troupes  of  the  natives  of  the  respetiive  countries,  throughout 
all  the  large  cities  of  Europe  1  he  educational  value  of  these 
exhitntions  was  officially  recognised  by  the  Firatch  goveriuncnt. 


wUch  in  1891  awarded  Hagenbeck  tlie  diptomaof  the  Academy. 
Most  of  the  wUd  aidmals  eddbfted  in  atari&lialb  and  other 

popular  places  of  entertainment  throuKhont  the  worid  have 

Come  from  flagcnbcck's  colleciion  at  Siellingen.  near  Htir.Lur;; 

HAGERSTOWN,  a  city  and  the  county  scat  oi  WdshiiJgton 
county,  Maryland,  U  S  ,\  ,  near  .Vntieiam  Creek,  about  86  m. 
by  rail  W  N,W,  from  BaJtii^iore.  Pop,  1  iSoot,  10.118;  (n>oo), 
i,S,50i,  of  whom  1277  were  negroes;  (igio,  census),  16,507. 
Hagerstown  is  served  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Western 
Maryland,  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  and  tlic  Cuml>erland  Valley 
railways,  and  by  an  interurlNUi  electric  line.  It  lies  in  a  fertile 
valley  overlooked  by  South  Mountain  to  the  £.  and  North 
Mountain,  more  distant,  to  die  W.  The  dQr  is  the  seat  of  Kce 
Mar  College  (1853;  non^acctatlaa)  for  women.  Hagerstown 
is  a  business  centre  for  the  surrounding  agricultural  district, 
has  good  ^-atcr  power,  and  as  a  manufacturing  centre  ranked 
third  in  the  stale  in  ii;o5.  its  factory  ])roducts  bein^  valued  in 
that  year  at  Si,026,.goi,  an  iacrea^c  of  dd  s'  a  over  their  value 
in  igoo.  Among  the  manufactures  are  flour,  shirts,  hosiery, 
gloves,  bicycles,  automobiles,  apricuhura!  implcmei.ts,  print 
paper,  fertilizers,  s.ash.  doors  and  blinds,  furniture,  carriages, 
spokes  and  wheels.  The  municipality  owns  and  operates  ita 
electric  lighting  plant.  Hagerstown  was  laid  out  as  a  town  bl 
1762  by  Captain  Jonathan  Ilager  (who  had  received  a  patent 
to  200  acres  here  from  Lord  Baltimore  in  1739),  and  was  incor- 
porated in  1791.  It  w««  an  important  station  on  the  old  National 
(or  CumbednncQ  Road.  Genenl  R.  E.  lee  conoentmted  his 
foieea  at  HMpstown  beioce  the  batlla  of  Get  t  ysburg. 

BAQ-FM^  GtOTlMOtiB  Hac,  or  Boker  {Myxine),  a  marine 
fish  which  forms  with  the  lampreys  orie  of  the  lowest  orriers  of 
vertebrates  {C\tl.ntomatii).  Similar  in  form  to  a  iarnprey,  it  is 
usually  found  within  the  body  ot  dead  cod  or  liaddock,  on  the 
flesh  of  which  it  feeds  aUcr  having  buried  itself  ii^  the  abdomen. 
When  caught,  it  secretes  a  thick  glutinous  slinic  in  such  cniatuity 
that  it  i:>  commonly  believed  to  have  the  power  oi  converting 
water  into  glue.  It  is  found  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  other 
temperate  seas  of  the  globe,  being  taken  in  some  localities  in 
brge  numbers,  e.g.  off  the  east  ooaat  «f  Soothmd  and  tlie  west 
coast  of  California  Cwe  CiCGtQeioiiAiA). 

■AMAM.  or  *AfiMia  ^tenlly  "  narrative  Indiides  the 
more  homOetic  dementa  of  nbbinic  teaching.  It  is  not  logically 
distinguishable  from  the  lialakha  {q.t.),  for  the  latter  or  forensic 
element  makes  up  with  the  h,-!ggada  the  Midrash  (v  r.i,  but 
being  more  popular  than  the  haiakha,  is  often  itself  styled  the 
Midr.ish.  It  maybe  described  .a.s  the  poeidcal  and  eiliii;,i]  element 
as  contrasted  with  the  lepal  element  in  the  Talntud  (y  f  K  but 
the  t\\o  elements  ate  al.says  clo?,ely  connected.  Lrom  one  point 
of  view  the  haggada,  amplitying  and  developing  the  contents 
of  Hebrew  scripture  in  response  to  a  popular  religious  need,  may 
be  termed  a  rabbinical  commentary  on  the  Old  Testament, 
containing  traditional  stories  and  legends,  sometimes  amu!>ing, 
sometimes  trival,  and  often  beautiful.  Tlie  hinitff4it  abounda 
in  parables.  Thchaggidicpamagcaof  theTafanudwereocdleotcd 
in  the  Eye  of  J4tt^  ft  vscy  pOfMlar  oonipiilathm  ooK^leted.by 
Jakob  ibn  Uabib  In  the  tfitb  century. 

HA06AI,  in  the  Bible,  the  tenth  in  order  of  the  "  minor 
prophets,"  whose  writings  are  preserved  in  the  Old  lestameni. 
The  f,ainc  Hasgai  i'l':  <jr.  'A77a?oi,  •.'.hence  .■\gge115  ir.  the  Lng- 
iish  version  of  the  .Afvocryjihal  perhaps  means  "  born  on  the 
feast  day,"  "festive."  But  Wellluiuseu'  is  probably  righ:  in 
taking  the  word  as  a  contraction  for  ^^agariab  ("  Yabwcb  hath 
girded  '),  justasZaocsi(ZaGchBCua)i»knownlobeacootiactJon 
of  Zechariah. 

The  book  of  Haggai  contains  four  short  propliecies  delivered 
between  the  hrst  day  of  the  sixth  month  and  the  twenty-fouxtb 
day  of  the  ninth  month — tlut  is,  between  September  and 
Pecaaibef— oi  theaacond  year  of  Darius  the  king.  Tfae  king  in 
question  most  be  Darius  Hystaspis  (521-485  b.c).  The  language 
of  the  prophet  in  ii.  3  suggests  the  prob.ibility  that  he  was  himseli 
one  of  tliosc  whose  memories  reached  across  the  seventy  years 
of  the  captivity,  anil  that  his  i<rophetic  work  I'Ogan  in  ettfOBM 
'  In  Bkck's  Einleitung,  4th  cd..  p.  434. 
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oU  age.   This  supposition  afreet  «cO  irfth  the  akortaCH  of  the 

period  covered  by  his  book,  and  with  the  fact  thai  Zerhariah, 

who  began  to  prophesy  in  the  same  autumn  and  Wiks  associated 
wi;h  Ildggai'b  kibuurs  (ilzra  \-.  i),  afterwards  appears  as  the 
leading  prophet  in  Jerusalem  (Zech.  vii.  i  -.j),  \Vc  Vnov;  nothing 
further  of  (he  personal  history  of  llaggai  from  the  liiblr.  I.atcr 
[raditiuus  may  he  read  in  Carpnov's  Inlri  Jui  lin,  p:ira  3,  rap.  xvi. 
Epiphanius  ( I'Uat  prophdarum)  says  that  he  came  up  from 
BahyhiB  while  still  young,  prophesied  the  return,  witnessed  the 
building  of  the  temple  and  received  Mt  honoured  burial  near 
the  priests.  Haggai's  name  is  mentiMMdin  the  t:ile>  ui  several 
pialiiu  in  the  Septuafiitt  (Fialmt  cmvjL,  (jdv.<jdvjiL)  {ind 
other  'vetiiOM,  but  theie  titks  m»  wfthont  valna,  and  noMover 
vaiy  bi  less.  Buacbh»  did  not  Cad  them  in  the  Henplar 
Sfeptuagfnt.' 

In  his  first  prophcty  I'i.  Haggai  addresses  Zerubbabcl 

a«d  Joshua,  ttbukiiiK  J'"-"  people  for  liaviriR  the  temple  unbuilt 
while  they  are  busy  in  providing  panelled  houses  for  themselves. 
Tht  prevalent  famine  and  ili?iress  .in-  due  tu  Vahweh's  indigna- 
tion at  siieh  remissness.  Li't  them  luiilil  the  house,  and  Yahweh 
will  take  pleasure  in  it  and  aeknuwicdge  the  honour  paid  to  Him. 
The  rebuke  took  effect,  and  the  people  began  tu  work  at  the 
temple,  strcnRtheiiud  by  the  prophet's  assurance  that  the  Ix>rd 
wasvv:t!ithem  (i.  i2-\$).  In  a  second  prophecy  (ii.  1-9)  delivered 
in  the  foUowiiu  mouth,  ]Hagj|ai  forbids  the  people  to  b«  dis- 
beaitened  hf  ue  appanut  OMiaiieiB  of  the  new  temple.  The 
•Over  and  leld  m  the  Loid'a.  He  will  Mon  afaahe  all  natlona 
and  their  choicest  gifts  will  he  brought  to  adorn  His  liouae. 
Its  glory  shall  be  greater  than  that  of  the  former  temple,  and  in 
this  place  He  will  give  peace.  A  third  prophecy  (ii.  10-10) 
contains  a  promise,  enforced  by  a  figure  drawn  from  the  priestly 
ritual,  iliat  (ioii  remove  f,it«iRe  and  bless  the  land  from  the 
day  of  the  fouiiil;Uion  of  tile  teruple  onwards.  Finally,  in  ii. 
30-23,  Zerubbabei  is  assured  of  God  s  special  love  and  protertiun 
in  the  impending  catastrophe  of  kingdoms  and  nations  to  w  hich 
the  prophet  had  formerly  pointed  as  preceding  the  glorifiLatiuji 
of  God's  house  on  Zion.  In  thus  looking  forward  to  a  shaking 
of  all  nations  Haggai  agrees  with  earlier  prophedea,  especially 
Isa.  niv.-scvii.,  while  hU  piaure  of  the  gloiy  and  peace  of  the 
new  Zion  and  it*  temple  ia  dnwn  from  the  great  anonynons 
prophet  who  penned  Isa.  Iz  and  IzvL  The  characteristic 
features  of  the  book  are  the  importance  assigned  to  the  {K-rson- 
ality  of  Zerubbabcl,  who,  though  a  living  contemporary,  is 
marked  ont  .is  the  Messiah;  and  the  al.-no.st  sacrutnental 
significance  aUachcd  to  the  temple.  The  hopes  fixed  e>n  Zetub 
babel,  the  chosen  of  the  Lord,  dear  to  flim  as  His  signet  ring 
(cf.  Jcr.  xxii.  24),  are  a  last  echo  in  Old  lest  anient  prophecy 
of  the  theocratic  importance  of  the  house  of  David,  In  the  book 
of  Zcchariah  2^rubbabcl  has  already  fallen  into  the  background 
and  the  high  priest  is  the  leading  figure  of  the  Judean  com- 
munity.* The  stem  of  David  is  superseded  by  the  house  of 
Zadok,  the  kingship  has  yielded  to  the  priesthood,  aiid  the 
cxtinaioD  of  national  hopes  gives  new  Imponance  to  that  atiict 
organisation  of  the  blenrchy  for  which  Eaekiel  had  prepared 
tlie  way  by  hU  sentence  of  disfranchfiemait  agaioat  the  aon- 
^doktte  priests. 

T!;e  indifference  of  the  Jews  to  the  desolate  conditions  of  their 
sat'ctuary  opens  up  a  problem  of  some  difTiculty.  It  is  strange 
tiia;  neithi  r  Il.ipfiai  nor  his  rontenipornry  Ze(  hari.ih  nientiotis 
or  implies  any  return  [■;  e.xilts  from  Babylon,  aiiJ  the  iuggcslion 
has  accordingly  been  made  that  the  return  under  Cyrus  described 
in  Ezra  i.-iv.  is  unhislorical,  and  that  the  community  addressed 
by  Haggai  consisted  of  the  remnant  that  had  been  left  in 
Jerusalem  and  its  neighbourhood  after  the  majority  had  gone 
into  eiile  or  fled  to  Egypt  (Jer.  xliii.).  Such  a  remnant, amongst 
wfaom  might  be  members  of  the  priestly  and  royal  families, 
would  gather  strength  and  boldnaa  as  the  troubles  «l  Babylon 

'See  the  note  on  Ps.  cxlv.  l  in  Field's  Ttexapla;  Ki'lhtcr,  Wets- 
sagunren  Iloicai's.  32;  Wright,  Zeckariah  and  kis  Propketus,  xix. 

'  After  ftip  fmmdaiion  o(  the  temnlo  Zorubb.il)ol  f!is,if^>rir5  from 
history  ami  live^  only  in  legend,  wliith  continued  to  busy  iisell  with 
bis  story,  as  we  sec  from  th«  aporn'phal  book  of  Eadras  (ct.  Derva- 
boufg,  Hitt,  it  Is  i'alrslnir,  diap.  1.). 


increased  and  her  vkyanoe  wa$  idased,  and  nd^t  neeiw  bom 
Babylon  and  other  lands  both  refugees  and  some  account  at 

least  of  the  writings  of  Ezekiel  and  the  Second  Isaiah.  Stimulated 
liy  s'.ich  causes  .ind  obtaining  formal  permission  from  the  Persian 
government,  they  would  arise  •■■s  a  new  Israel  and  Cttter  OD  a 
new  phase  of  national  life  and  divine  revelation. 

In  spite,  however,  of  thi:  [ilausibility  of  thus  theory,  it  serm.s 
preferable  to  adhere  to  the  story  of  £kra  i.-iv.  Apart  from  the 
weighty  objections  that  the  Edo mites  would  ha.ve  frustrated  such 
a  recrudescence  of  the  remnant  Jews  as  has  been  described,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  main  stream  of  Jewish  life  and 
thought  had  been  diverted  to  Babylon.  Thence,  when  the 
opportunity  came  under  Cyrus,  aooM  joyooo  Jews,  tba  apfaitnai 
hein  of  the  beat  dements  of  the  old  Iirad,  rettiined  to  found  tlie 
new  community.  With  them  were  all  the  resources,  and  the 
only  people  they  found  at  Jerusalem  were  hostile  gentiles  and 
Samaritans.  Full  of  enthusiasm,  they  set  about  rebuilding 
the  temple  and  realizing  the  nlouiiifj  promises  about  the 
prosperity  and  domiiuiiice  of  Zion  that  had  fallen  from  the  lips 
of  the  Second  Isaiah  (\l:.x,  14-26,  xlv.  14:.  Bitter  disappoint- 
ment, however,  soon  overcame  ihcm,  the  Samarit.ans  were 
strong  enough  to  thwart  and  hinder  their  temple-builibnK,  and 
it  seemed  as  though  the  divine  favour  was  withdra«-n.  Apathy 
took  the  place  of  enthusiasm,  and  sordid  worries  succeeded  to 
high  ho|>es.  "  The  like  collapse  has  often  been  experienced  in 
history  when  bands  of  religions  men,  going  forth,  as  they  thongbt, 
to  freedom  and  the  immediate  erection  of  a  lioly  commonwealtli, 
have  found  tlMir  unity  wradwd  and  their  enthusiasm  dissipated 
by  a  few  inclement  aeaaona  on  a  barren  and  hostile  shore."* 

From  this  torpor  they  were  roused  by  tidings  which  might  well 
he  interpreted  as  the  restoration  of  divine  favour,  .^way  in  the 
E.ast  Cyrus  had  been  !;uccccdcd  in  S2QB.C.  by  Cambyses,  who  had 
annexed  liKy]>t  an<l  on  whose  death  in  $21  a  Magiaii  imjxjstor, 
Gauinata,  had  seized  the  throne.  The  fraud  was  short  lived, 
and  Darius  1.  became  king  and  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty. 
These  events  shook  the  whole  Persian  empire;  Babylon  and 
other  subject  states  rose  in  revolt .  and  t  o  the  Jews  it  seemed  that 
Persia  was  tottering  and  that  the  Messianic  era  was  nigh.  It 
Was  therefore  natural  that  Haggai  and  Zechariah  should  urge 
the  speedy  building  of  the  templ^  in  otder  that  the  great  king 
mi|bt  be  fittingly  neoeivcd. 

It  Ji  lonuttinM  levied  IS  a  iqiniMdi  apfnri:  H^gd  that  he 
makes  no  direct  reference  to  monl  dutfes.  But  it  a  hardly  fair 
to  contrast  his  practical  counsel  with  the  more  ethical  and 
spiritual  teaching  of  the  earlier  Hebrew  prophets.  One  thing 
w.asnecdful-  thctemplr.  "  Without  a  sanctuary  Yahwch  would 
have  seemed  a  foreigner  to  I.sraei.  The  Jews  would  have  thought 
that  He  had  returned  to  Sinai,  the  holy  mountain;  and  that  they 
were  deprived  of  the  temporal  blessings  which  were  the  gifts  of  a 
God  who  literally  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  his  people."  Haggai 
argued  that  material  prosperity  was  conditioned  by  zeal  in 
worship;  the  prevailing  distress  was  an  indication  of  divine  anger 
due  to  the  people's  religious  apathy.  Haggai 's  rei»roois  touched 
the  oonscieuce  of  the  Jews,  and  tlw  book  of  Zediariah  enables 
us  in  some  measun  tO  loUow  the  COttrie  of  a  retigiaws  iwtval 
which,  starting  with  the  restoration  of  the  temple,  did  not  oonfine 
itself  to  matters  ci  ceremony  ami  ritual  woiship.  On  the  other 
hand,  Haggai's  treatment  of  his  theme,  practical  and  effective 
as  it  was  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  moves  on  a  far  lower  level  than 
the  aspirations  of  the  prophet  who  wrote  the  closing  chapters 
of  Isaiah.  To  th<-  latter  the  materia!  temple  is  no  more  than  a 
detail  in  the  picture  ot  a  work  oi  restoration  eminently  idea! 
and  spiritual,  and  he  expressly  warns  his  hearers  against  attaching 
intrinsic  importance  to  it  (Isa.  Ixvi.  1).  To  H.Tggai  the  temple 
appears  so  essential  that  he  teaches  that  wbile  it  lay  waste,  the 
people  and  all  their  works  and  ofierings  were  unclean  (Hag.  ii.  14). 
In  this  he  betrays  his  affinity  with  Eaekiel,  who  taught  that  it 
is  by  the  poaieMlon  of  the  sanctiuuy  that  Israel  is  sanctified 
(EsdL  BEZvii.  s8).  In  trath  the  new  movement  of  teligioiM 
thought  and  feeling  which  started  from  the  fall  of  the  Hebrew 
state  took  two  distinct  Unes,  of  wliich  Eiddel  and  tbcaQODymoas 
*  G.  A.  Smith,  Jriasr  Prppkett.  ii.  235. 
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rathon  of  In.  d.-lxvi.  m  tlie  leipcctive  npfeteuutives. 

WhOe  the  latter  developed  their  great  picture  of  Israel  the 

mediatorial  nation,  the  systematic  and  priestly  mind  of  EzekicI 
hat)  shaped  a  more  malL-rial  t  one  cfil  ion  of  ihc  rcliKidus  voi  ution 
of  Israel  in  lhat  picture  of  Ihc  new  :hco<  r.u  v  ulicre  ihe  !i  :nple 
and  its  rilual  occupy  the  largest  place,  with  a  banctity  which  ;i 
set  in  express  contrast  to  the  older  conception  of  the  holiric-5S  of 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  ut.  Lzek.  xliii.  7  seq.  with  Jer.  xxxi.  40, 
Isa.  iv.  5),  and  with  a  supreme  significance  for  the  religious  life  of 
the  people  which  is  expressed  in  the  figure  of  the  hving  waters 
issuing  from  under  the  threshold  of  the  house  (£zek.  xlvii.).  It  was 
the  conception  of  Ezekiel  which  pennaikently  influenced  the  citizens 
4^  the  new  Jeniaalem,  and  took  final  shape  in  the  institutions  of 
Earn.  To  thia oonaununatiao, with itaneoeHary accompaniment 
in  tJie  extinction  of  ptoflbtcy,  tlte  liook  of  Haggai  already  points. 

ArrROKiTtES. — ^The  elaborate  and  valuable  German  commentary 
of  A.  Kohlcr  (Erlanprn,  1S60)  forms  the  first  part  of  hi*  work  on 
the  Ntuhrxilhfhe  Pr,,f,hi  U-n.  Reinke's  Commentary  (MUnster,  186HJ 
is  the  work  of  a  schobrly  Roman  Catholic.  Haggai  ha&  generally 
been  treated  in  works  on  all  ch<-  proplu  is,  as  l)v  KwaliJ  (and  iil., 
1868;  Eng.  tran».,  vol.  iii.,  ltt7HJ;  or  along  with  the  other  minor 
prophets,  as  by  Hitzig  (Jrd  cd.,  bv  II.  Steincr,  Leipzig,  1881).  Ki  il 
fl8fi6,  3rd  ed.,  1888.  bng.  trans',  Kdinburxh,  1068),  and  Pus<y 
(187.S).  ^  K-  I>river  (iqo6),  W.  Nowack  (2nd  cd.,  I90S),  K.  Marti 
(1904),  J.  Wellhausen  (3rd  cd.,  l8<>8);  or  with  the  Other  post-eJtile 
prophet..,  a,  l,y  Kiihli  r,  l>rcs,iel  (Got ha,  1870),  Dods  (1879)  and  others. 
Thi'  iil<lrr  Liiraiiirr  will  be  found  in  hooks  of  introdiulion  or  in 
RosenmiiUer's  Scholia.  The  learned  romim  ntarv  "I  .Marckiiis  ni.iv 
be  specially  menlioiMHl.  On  Ihe  place  .il  H.iv'i;ai  in  the  histor*  of 
Old  Testament  prophity,  see  Duhm,  Tkeolnj^it-  der  Propkelen  (lionn, 
187s);  A.  B.  Davidson,  The  IheoUnv  of  ihr  Old  Teitamtnt  (1904); 
A.  F.  Kirkpatrick.  The  Dotlrmt  of  Af  Prof'hfis;  G,  A.  Smith,  The 
Beth ^Ike  Tieeke  Prophets,  vol.  a  \\9ax) ;  Tony  .\ndr^,  Le  Propk'cU 
Afg/^',  Ed.  Meyer,  BuOMmH  ^—  Jidimtnms  (1896). 

CW.  R.  S.;  A.  J.  G.) 

BieOAni.  HENRY  RIDER  (1856-  ).  English  novelist, 
iimbomatBndenhaiiiIIall,Noifdk,oBtliessBdol  June  1856. 
When  he  ««•  nineteen  he  went  to  South  Africa,  as  secretary  10 
Sir  Heniy  Bulwer,  governor  of  Natal.  At  the  time  of  the  first 
annexation  of  the  Transvaal  (1877),  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
special  comniis-sioner,  Sir  Theophilus  Shcpstone;  and  he  sub- 
sequently became  a  master  of  the  high  court  of  the  Transvaal. 
He  iiiarr;cii  in  1870  a  Norfolk  heiress,  Mis.s  M.irpitson,  Irji 
returned  to  the  Tr;u;svaal  in  lime  to  witness  its  surrender  to  the 
Boers  and  the  uvirthiow  of  the  policy  of  his  former  chief, 
lie  returned  to  England  and  read  for  the  bar,  but  soon  took  to 
literary  work;  be  published  Celywayo  and  kit  WhUe  Neighbours 
(1  $8  2 ),  writ  ten  in  defence  of  Sir  T.  Shepstone's  policy.  This  was 
followed  by  the  novda  Dawm  (1884),  The  Witch's  Head  (1885), 
wliich  contains  an  acoouat  of  the  British  defeat  at  baodhlwana ; 
and  in  1886  J?eiig5e(Mwi«'«  Mines,  suggested  by  the  Zimbabwe 
ruins,  which  first  made  him  popular.  She  (1887),  another 
fantastic  Africa.n  story,  w.as  .ilso  very  successful,  a  sequel,  Ayfsha, 
or  the  Return  of  Shr,  hi  ln^i  ]r.]ti!ishc<l  in  iqo  ^.  The  srcnf  of  Jess 
(18S7)  and  of  AUcii  {>ti.it<-r>m<.in  (iHHH)  wa.s  also  laid  in  Africa. 
In  1805  he  unsuccessfully  contested  the  FjlsI  Norfolk  parlia- 
mentary division  in  the  I'nionist  interest ;  he  showed  great 
interest  in  rural  and  agricultural  qucstion.s,  In-ing  a  practical 
gardener  and  farmer  on  his  estate  in  Norfolk.  In  his  Rural 
BngloHd  (a  vols.,  1902)  he  exposed  the  evils  of  depoptdation  in 
country  districts.  In  1905  he  was  commissioned  by  the  colonial 
office  to  inquire  into  the  Salvation  Army  settlements  at  Fort 
Rmnie,  S.  Caliibraia,  and  Fort  Amity,  Qdocado,  with  a  view  to 
tlie  estabiiibaient  of  ainnlar  ooloiJcs  m  Sooth  AMca.  His 
report  on  the  subject  was  first  pulilialied  as  a  blue  book,  and 
afterwards,  in  an  enlarged  form,  as  Tike  Poor  (utdUie  Land  (1905), 
wi^h  siik'ci  srions  for  a  Bcfaeme  of  natiooai  land  settlement  in 

(ircal  14r;1ain  it.sdf. 

His  other  iMKiks  itii  IikIc  Xfai-.ta's  Rrzrnnr  ClSSSI,  ^fr  Meeson's  WiU 
U^H>i), Colonel (JuariUh,  I'.C.  iiH88),  Cleopatra  tiHSo). £ri«:  Brighteyes 
(1891),  The  World's  Desire  (1890),  a  roinance  of  Hekn  of  Troy, 
written  with  Mr  Andrew  Lang;  Nada  the  IMy  (1892),  Monletumtrs 
Daughter  (l804>,  Thf  People  of  the  Xfist  fl8<)4),  Jonn  Haste  (l8<)5), 
Heartofthe  World  fiKc>f,),  Pr  fherne  (1808).  A  Farmer's  Year  (l8<j<')), 
The  New  South  Afrun  (I9<x>).  Lysb,-th.  A  Tele  of  Ihe  Hutch  (iqoi), 
Stella  Fregelius  (1903;,  .1  (iartu-tu-r's  War  (igosi.  .1  Farmer's  Year 
(1899,  revised  ed.,  1906},  The  Way  of  the  Spirit  (itfOtt). 


HAMU,  a  dish  consisting  of  a  calf's,  sheep's  or  other  animal's 

heart,  liver  and  lungs,  and  also  sometimes  of  the  small  r 
intestines,  boiled  in  the  stomach  of  the  animal  with  seasutu.-ig 
of  pepper,  salt,  <jn!ons.  itc,  chopped  line  with  suet  and  oatmeal. 
It  is  considered  peculiarly  a  .Scottish  dish,  but  was  common  in 
Kiigland  till  the  i8th  century.  The  derivation  of  the  word  is 
obscure.  The  Fr.  harhis,  English  "  hash,"  is  of  later  appearance 
than  "  haggis."  It  may  be  connected  with  a  verb  "  to  hag,** 
meaning  to  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  would  then  be  cognate 
ultimately  with  "  hash." 

HA610L0QY  (from  Or.  ifuu,  saint,  i^foi,  diaooune),  that 
branch  of  the  historical  sciences  wliich  is  concerned  with  the 
lives  of  the  saints.  If  haciology  be  onnddened  merely  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  has  come  to  be  understood  in  the  later 
stages  of  its  development,  i.e.  the  critical  study  of  haRKipraphic 
remains,  there  would  be  no  such  science  before  the  i^lh  century. 
But  Ihe  lia.'^cs  <if  h;,pii%OKy  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  laid 
at  the  time  when  li;;i;iot;raphic  documents,  hitherto  (li.s|)erscd, 
were  first  hriiiii;;hr  ti  iicr  ititocollertions.  The  oldest  colled  ion 
of  this  kniii,  ;hc  iTvi'tiyury^  t<jv  apxauiif  napTVpluf  of  Eusebius, 
to  which  the  author  refers  in  several  passages  in  his  writings 
{Hiit.  Eid.,  v.  proem  j;  v.  20,  5),  and  which  has  left  more  than 
one  trace  in  Christian  literature,  is  unfortunately  lost  in  its 
entirety.  The  Martyrs  of  PaUstiste,  as  also  the  writings  of 
Theodoret,  Palladius  and  Others,  on  the  oiigias  of  the  monastic 
life,  and,  similarly,  the  Dialopies  of  St  Gtegoiy  (Pope  Gregory  I . ) , 
belong  to  the  category  of  sources  rather  than  to  that  of  hagiologic 
collections.  TTie  In  gloria  martyrum  and  lit  .ij.'crjij  amft  siorum 
of  Gregory  of  Tours  are  valuable  for  the  sources  used  in  their 
compilation.  The  most  important  collections  arc  tho.se  which 
comprise  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  and  the  lives  <il  ^air.ts.  arranged 
in  the  order  of  the  calendar.  In  the  (Irdk  ChiiicJi  these  arc 
called  rnenologies  (from  Gr.  ^iijf,  month,  X^S^o?,  discourse),  and 
their  e.vi.sicMce  can  bo  traced  back  with  certainty  to  the  9th 
century  (Theodore  of  Studium,  Epiil.  i.  1).  One  of  them,  the 
menology  of  Metaphrastcs,  conii>ilcd  in  the  second  half  of  the 
loth  century,  enjoyed  a  universal  vogue  (see  SSMBOK  Msxtr 
PHK\sTEs).  The  corresponding  works  in  the  Western  Church  ate 
the  /ousMfsriet  or  kfoidaries,  varieties  of  wUdi  are  diapened 
in  lilHiries  and  have  not  been  studied  collectively.  They 
generally  draw  from  a  common  source,  the  K<iman  legendary, 
and  the  Bvcs of  the  local  saints,  i.e.  those  specially  honoured  in 
a  church,  a  ptOvinrc  or  a  country.  One  of  the  bes;  know  n  is 
the  .\ubtrian  legendary  {De  magno  Ugntdario  Austriiuo  in  the 
Anatcild  BoUandiana.  xvii.  24-264).  From  the  rnenologies 
and  legendaries  various  compilations  were  made:  in  the  Greek 
Church,  the  S\iia-xaria  (see  Synaxaeicm);  in  the  Western 
Church,  abridgmenli  and  exi  racts  such  as  the  Speculum  historitU 
of  Vincent  de  Beauvais;  the  Legtnda  aurea  of  Jacobus  de 
Voraginc;  the  Sanclorale  of  Bernard  Guy  (d,  ijji  1  (see  L. 
Delisle,  Notice  sur  Us  manuscrits  J*  Btrmari  Guy,  Paris,  1879); 
the  Sanciihpstm  of  John  of  tynenouth  (c  13M),  utiliaed  by 
John  Capgrave,  and  pubSshed  n  1516  under  the  name  of  Non 
Ugmia  An^Kae  (new  edition  by  C  Horstman,  O.xford,  1901); 
and  the  C^alogus  sanrtorum  of  Petrus  de  Xatalibus  (c.  13-5). 
published  at  Vicenza  in  110  4,  am!  in,i:i\  times  reprinted.  The 
Sanclturiim  oi  B.  Mombritius,  published  at  Milan  about  14S0, 
is  particularly  valuable  because  it  gives  a  faithful  reproduction 
of  the  ancient  te.\ts  according  to  the  manuscripts.  One  of  the 
most  zealous  collectors  of  lives  of  saints  was  John  Gielcmans  of 
Brabant  (d.  1487).  whose  work  is  of  great  value  (Bollandists, 
De  codicibus  kagiopraphicis  loMannis  Gielemans,  Brussels,  1895). 
and  with  him  must  be  associated  Anton  Geens*  or  Gentius,  of 
Groenendad,  whodiedin  1543  (AnoletlaBaaaHJ^aii*,  vi.  31-34). 

Hagioiogy  entered  on  a  new  devdopraent  wfth  the  publication 
of  the  Saaelanim  pmeonm  ftttnm  vUae  (Venice  and  Rome. 
1551-IS60)  of  Aloysius  Lipomanus  (Lippomano),  bishop  of 
Verona.  As  a  result  of  the  co-operation  of  humanis!  si  holars 
a  great  number  of  Creek  hagiographic  texts  became  for  the  first 
time  accessibic  to  the  West  in  a  Latin  translation.  Ihe 
Carthusian,  Laurentius  Surius,  carried  on  the  workof  Lippomano, 
completed  it,  and  arranged  the  materials  strictly  in  the  order 
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of  the  calendur  IDe  pnbtHs  tamtmm  kbIaHit,  CeHogpt,  157^ 
1575).  What  pttwentt  ths  wotk  of  Snrius  from  bdng  icgnded 
•$  «a  inqpnmBWBt  upos  L^ponuuio'a  ia  that  Suriin  thought 
tt  necessary  to  letouch  the  style  of  those  documents  which 

appeared  to  him  b.idly  written,  without  troubling  hlnwdf  ahOHt 
the  conscfiucnt  loss  of  their  documentary  value. 

The  artua!  foundt-r  of  hagioloKic  crilicism  was  In  I  lcmish 
Jesuit,  Hi-ribcrt  KuawL-ydt-  I'd.  tO.'ij),  who.  bcsj<li.'t.  Iii:-  i!ri;K:irtant 
works  oil  the  marl yrolo>;ii.>  I  soo  M  AHTV)i  ui  i  n  .  v  ; ,  pijljli^hfd  the 
celebrated  collection  of  the  I'iUif  palrum  (Antwcq>,  ifuj).  a 
veritable  masterpiece  for  the  time  at  which  it  apiicarcd.  It  was 
he,  loo,  who  conceived  the  plan  of  a  great  collection  of  lives  of 
saints,  <:oniiiiied  from  the  manuscripts  ami  augmented  with 
notes,  from  which  resulted  the  coUcctioii  of  the  Acta  sauclontm 
(•oe  BouAimSTS).  This  last  enterprise  gave  rise  to  otheia  of 
a  siailar  chaiactcr  but  leia  extensive  in  scope. 

Don  T.  Ruinsrt  collected  the  best  Acta  of  the  inart}^*  in  his 
Aeta  martyrum  simera  (Parift,  i68g).  The  various  relieious  orders 
OoUccted  the  Adti  cjf  their  saintt,  often  increasins  the  lists  beyond 
meuure.  't  he  l>r.st  pul)lication  of  this  kind,  tM:  Acta  saiulerum 
mdinis  S.  BrnfdUu  (l',iri»,  iWfR-ijoiJ  oi  d'Achery  and  Maliillon, 
docs  not  entirely  eecapc  this  reproach.  Countries,  provinces  and 
diooeMS  alio  had  their  a|iecial  liagiagrBpliic  collectiona.  conceived 
aeoo(diii|  to  varioos  plans  and  eiieeuted  with  more  or  leas  historical 
sense.  Of  thnew  the  most  important  collections  are  those  of  O. 
Caielanus,  Vlloc  sanctorum  ^iciJorum  (Palcnno,  1657);  G.  A. 
Lobineau,  Vir  dfs  sutnif  dr  Hrttnine  (Kcnnea,  1725);  and  J.  li. 
Ghesqui^re,  /!((<;  ;nr),m  Prlgii  (l)ruSM-l>  and  TongcTUio,  1783- 
1794).  The  principal  lives  o(  the  German  saints  are  published  in  the 
JfiHMWMirts  (iiriaiiis»>  and  a  SBadai  sectjea  of  |ha  Senflans  wwm 
ifawfafjtsniM  Is  devoted  to  the  lives  of  the  saints.  For  Scotland 
and  Ireland  mention  must  Ik-  made  of  T.  M essingham's  Fhrilrf^ium 
inndat  tanctorum  (Parin,  1624);  I.  Colcan's  Acta  sarutorum  vrtrris 
rl  maioris  Srntiiir  srw  Hihrrninr  (I.ouvain,  1645-1647);  John 
Pinkerlon's  i'llac  unliqune  iiimlorurn  .  .  .  (London,  1789,  of  which 
a  revised  and  enUruud  edition  was  published  byW.  M.MctcaUcat 
Paisley  in  ilj«9.  uader  the  title  of  Litis  if  At  Seottith  Smm) :  W.  I. 
Re«s's  Lives  of  tkt  Otmbr^BriUsk  Sdints  (Llandovery.  1853);  Acta 
santlorum  H&emku  (Edinburgh,  1888):  Whitley  Stokes  s  Itrr? 
of  Saints  from  Ut»  Book  of  Litmore  (Oxford,  i8go);  and  J.  0'Hanlon'» 
Zitv.t  of  Ike  Iriih  Saints  (Dublin,  187S-190.J).  Towards  the  l.^lh 
ccnfurj'  vernacular  colliTtion-,  ii(  lives  o(  s.iints  Ix^ijan  to  inrri-asc. 
This  ktcrature  is  more  interesting  from  the  linguistic  than  from 
the  haglologic  point  of  view,  and  enmes  nther  witUa  the  domsin 
of  the  afaUoMgiit. 

The  MKiompby  of  the  Eastern  aad  (ha  Gntk  ehurch  also  has 
been  the  subject  of  important  publicationa.  The  Greek  texts  are 
very  much  watti-red.  Of  ihcm,  however,  may  ho  mrniionrfl  J.  B. 
Malou's  "  Syiiioni-^  N!i-t.iphra>tiie  <iix.'ra  omnia  "  (/-"ii-'riii'ii. n;  (,t\iei-a, 
114,  IIS,  116;  ami  Thcophilus  loannu,  Minguieia  iytot^ymi  t Venice. 
1884).  For  Syriac,  there  are  S.  E.  Asseniani's  Acta  tanclorum 
martyrum  orienlalium  (Flome,  1748)  and  P.  Bedjan's  Acta  iHarlyrum 
el  sanctorum  (Paris,  18^0-18)97):  for  Armenian,  the  acts  of 
martyrs  and  lives  ef  saints,  published  in  two  volumes  by  the 
Mechitharist  rommiinity  of  Venice  in  1874:  for  Coptie,  Hyvernat's 
Les  Actti  dfs  miirlyn  dr  i  P.^yptf  (Pdri!,,  iBttO);  for  Ethioyian,  K. 
Conti  Rosftiiii's  Scrifilorei  Atlkiopiti,  vilae  sanctorum  (Paris,  1904 
S«>q.) :  and  for  Georgian,  SaUjiin's  PonMit  if  At  Ctorpian  flkwiCA 
(St  Petersburg,  1882). 

In  addition  to  the  principal  coHectfaaa  most  ba  wentioiMd  the 
innumerable  works  in  which  the  haciosiaphie  texts  have  been  sub- 

jecfed  to  detaili'1  rriiical  study. 

To  realiie  the  pn  v  iir  vt.ite  of  ha^;i<ll^>^;y.  thi-  HMintheca  ha^io- 
grtipku-.i.  Iiiiih  Latin  and  f  ireek,  puMished  by  the  Hollandists,  and 
ttu  Hutu-!in  h  -.ji^xo^ra^huiuf,  which  appears  in  each  number  of  the 
AmdtiUi  3c<llnnditinii  (we  Houla.npists),  niu.it  lie  consulted.  Thanks 
to  the  oombincd  clTurts  of  a  great  number  of  scholars,  the  classi- 
fieatioa  of  the  hai^io^raphic  texts  has  in  recent  years  made  notable 
prancas.  The  cntii  ism  of  the  wurce»,  the  xtudy  of  literary  styles, 
nnd  the  knowledge  of  local  history  now  render  it  easier  to  discrimi- 
nate in  this  literature  between  what  is  really  historiral  and  what  is 
merely  the  invention  of  the  tenins  of  the  pinpli-  nr  nf  the  irn,i,;irui- 
tion  of  pious  writers  (see  II.  Delehaye,  Les  Lt'i^i-ndr;  hciiog^raphiqufs. 
and  ed.,  pp.  t2I-I4I,  Brussels.  Kjofil.  "  ThuiiKh  the  lives  of  saints," 
says  a  recent  historian,  "  are  with  mimrU-s  and  incredible 

Stories,  they  form  a  rich  mine  of  information  concerning  the  life  and 
customs  of  the  people.  Some  of  thcin  are  '  metnurials  of  the  lM  -,t 
men  of  the  time  written  by  the  best  scholars  of  the  time,' "  (C  Grosj , 
Tha Smhwci and Ltumm efBHifitk Etaory, p. 34,  London.  irKxi). 

(H.De.) 


HMKISCOPE  (from  Gi 


>%.  holy,  and  <TK0Tt1t>,  to  ^cc), 


in  architecture,  an  o|>ening  through  the  wall  of  a  church  in  an 
obliiltta  direction,  to  enable  the  worshippers  !n  the  transepts  or 
otlicr  parts  of  the  church,  from  which  the  altar  was  not  viiibk. 


to  see  the  elevation  of  the  Hoit.  Aa  a  ittle  th«w  hagfoMopM, 
or  "squints"  as  they  are  aoautbiMacdkd,  an  taaiid  on  one  or 
both  silks  of  the  chancd  arch,  bsomecaaaaaericaofopcdafi 
has  been  cut  In  the  waBs  In  an  oblique  Bne  to  enable  a  person 

standing  in  the  porch  (as  In  Bridgewatcr  church.  Somerset ^  to 
see  the  altar;  in  this  case  and  in  other  instances  such  openings 
were  sometimes  provided  for  an  attciidaiii,  who  ha<I  to  rins  the 
Sanctus  bell  when  the  Host  was  elevated.  Tliough  rarely  met 
with  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  there  arc  occasions  wliere  they 
are  found,  so  as  to  enable  a  monk  in  one  of  the  vestries  to  follow 
the  service  and  communicate  with  t!ie  bcll-ringi  r?. 

HAGONOT.  a  town  of  the  province  of  BuLtcan,  Luzon, 
Philippine  Islands,  on  Manila  Bay  and  on  the  W.  branch  .ind  the 
delta  of  the  Fampanga  Grande  river,about  2501.  N.W.  of  Manila. 
Pop.  (1903},  21,304.  Ilagonoy  a  sitnatied  in  a  rich  agricultural 
ref^oli,  pndttdng  rke,  Indian  com,  sour  and  a  little  coffee. 
Alcohot  ii  made  In  considerable  quantltlea  fnm  the  fetinented 
juice  of  the  nipa  pahn,  whidi  grows  in  the  neighbouring  swamps, 
and  from  the  leaves  of  which  the  nipa  tbatdi  b  manufactured. 
There  is  good  fishing.  The  women  of  the  town  arc  verv*  skilful  in 
weaving  the  native  fabrics.  The  language  is  Tagalog.  Hagonoy 
was  founded  in  15S1. 

HAGUE,  THE  (in  Dutch, 'j  (7r.!Tf«A-jgf,  or,  abbreviated,  <^c^t 
//ijii?;  in  Fr.  La  Htiyc;  and  in  Late  I,at.  //.i5<!  Comilis), 
the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  South  Holland,  about  m. 
from  the  sea,  with  a  junction  station  uj  m.  by  rail  S.\V.  by  S. 
of  Leiden.  Steam  tramways  connect  it  with  the  seaside  villages 
of  Scheveningen,  Kykduin  and 's  Gravenzandc,  as  well  as  with 
Delft,  Wasscnaar  and  Ldden,  and  it  is  situated  on  a  branch  of 
the  niain  canal  from  Rotterdam  to  Amsterdam.  Pop.  (1900), 
312,211.  TheHagueisthechief  town  of  the  province,  the  nsttiil 
residenoe  of  the  oonit  and  diplomatic  bodies,  and  the  seat  of 
the  government,  the  states-general,  the  hi^  council  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  council  of  state,  the  chamber  of  accounts  and 
various  other  adtninisi rativc  Ixidies.  The  i  h.irai  i eristics  of  the 
town  are  cjuilu  in  keepitig  with  its  paliiu;il  jxisiiion;  it  is  ns 
handsome  as  it  is  fa>hionable,  and  was  rifhlly  <leseri!)ed  by  dc 
.-Vmicis  in  liis  (Hiiiula  .is  hall  Dutch,  half  1-  rciKli.  The  flaRue  has 
grown  very  largely  in  mo<lern  times,  es[HTially  on  i^s  western 
side,  which  is  .>utuatcd  on  the  higher  and  more  sandy  soil,  the 
south-eastern  half  of  the  town  comprising  the  poorer  and  the 
business  quarters.  The  main  features  in  a  plan  of  the  town  are 
its  line  streets  and  houses  and  extensive  avenues  and  well- 
planted  squans;  while,  aa  a  dty,  the  neighbouihood  of  an 
attractive  seaside  resort,  combined  with  the  advantages  and 
impottanca  oi  •  laigo  town,  and  the  pessemioii  of  beantifnl  and 
wooded  •nmundbiigi,  give  ft  a  dtothictlan  all  its  own. 

The  medieval-looking  group  of  government  bnfldings  situated 
in  the  Binnenhof  (or  "inner  court"),  their  backs  reflected  in  the 
pretty  sheet  of  water  callnl  •  he  Vyver,represent  both  historically 
anil  topograi>hirally  the  rent  re  of  the  Hague.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Vj-\-cr  lies  the  parallelogram  formed  by  the  tine 
houses  and  magnilltciit  avenue  of  trees  of  the  Lange  \'{xirhotit, 
the  Krieuterdyk  and  the  \  yveriiurg,  representing  the  f  1  Thir.rKihlc 
kernel  of  the  city.  Close  by  lies  the  entrance  to  the  Haa>,-sche 
Bosch,  or  the  wood,  on  one  side  of  which  is  situated  the  deer- 
park,  and  a  little  beyond  on  the  other  the  aoological  gardens 
(1862).  Away  from  the  l,ange  Vonrlwat  the  fine  Park  Straat 
stretches  to  the  "  Plein  "  or  square,  fai  the  centre  of  which 
rises  the  huge  moonnent  (1869)  by  Jaquet  conmcmoratiog  the 
jubaeeof the wstciitlonelPmchlndcpcodencefai  1813-  Beyond 
thb  Is  the  Alexander  Vdd,  used  as  a  mffitary  drill  ground,  and 
close  by  is  the  entrance  to  the  beautiful  road  called  the  .Schevcn- 
ingenschc  Weg.  which  leads  through  the  "  little  woods  "  to 
Scheveningen.  Parallel  to  the  I'.irk  Straat  is  th<-  busy  Noord- 
einde,  in  which  is  situated  the  royal  palace  The  palace  was 
purchased  by  the  Sl.Tlr-;  in  rebuilt  by  the  sla<llholder 

William  III.,  and  extended  by  King  William  I.  ia  the  beginning 
of  the  iqth  century.  In  front  of  the  building  is  an  equestrian 
statue  of  William  I.  of  Orange  by  Count  Nieueikerke  (1845). 
and  behind  are  the  gardens  and  extensive  stablo.  Tlie  Binnen- 
hof, which  has  been  already  mentioned,  was  once  sanrounded  by 
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a  mMt,  and  b  idll  eatarad  through  uufant  fMew^m  The 
oldcat  poftkm  ma  founded  In  1249  by  WiUhm  H.,  cooat  of 

Holland,  whose  son,  Florcns  V.,  enlarged  it  and  made  it  his 
residence.  Several  centuries  later  the  stadtholders  also  Uved 
here.  The  fine  old  hall  of  itiL'  l;iiij;lits,  buill  by  Flurciis.  and  now 
containing  the  archives  of  the  home  ollke.  is  ihe  histofii:  chLimlier 
in  which  the  states  of  the  NetlicrLimis  alijured  their  ;illegl,iiire  to 
I'hilip  II.  of  Spain,  and  in  front  of  which  the  grey -headed  states- 
man Johan  van  Oldcnbameveldt  was  executed  in  i6ig.  Close 
by  on  the  one  side  are  the  courts  of  justice,  nnd  on  the  other 
the  liret  and  second  chambers  of  the  statcs-gcner.-:l,  ciint^uning 
aoaw  lichty  fMiatcd  ceilings  and  the  portnuls  of  vanous  stadt- 
bolden.  G«vamment  offifia  oecuRy  the  lemainder  of  the  build- 
Isgs,  and  to  the  middle  of  the  coort  fa  a  fountain  surmounted  by 
a  statuette  of  WilUam  IL,  count  of  Holland  (i  2  3  7- 1 3  36) .  In  the 
adjoining  Buitenhof,  or  "  outer  court,"  b  a  statue  of  King 
William  II.  (d.  1849),  and  the  old  Gevangen  Poort,  or  prison  gate 
(re^^ioreii  1875}.  coiiiibtinf!  ui  n  tower  iuiil  gateway.  It  was 
here  thai  the-  lirothers  ('ornclis  anrl  Jan  lic  Wilt  were  killed  by 
the  mob  in  167;.  On  the  opposite  siiic  of  the  Binneiihof  is  '.lie 
busy  square  called  the  Plcin,  where  all  the  trani-linca  meet. 
Round  about  it  arc  the  buildings  of  the  ministry  of  justice  anii 
other  govern  mcnf  buildings,  including  one  to  contain  the  st.itc 
archives,  the  Lirgc  dub-  house  of  the  Wittc  Socictcit,  cini!  the 
Mauritsbuis.  The  Mauriuhuis  waa  built  in  1633-1644  by  Count 
John  lianike  «f  Nassau,  govenwr  «f  Biaxil,  and  contains  the 
iamous  pictun  gallery  of  the  Hague.  The  nudcus  of  this  coUec- 
tion  wns  fanned  by  the  princes  of  Orange,  notably  by  the 
atadthdder  Williani  V.  (i74»-i8o6).  King  William  I.  did  much 
to  restore  the  losses  caused  by  the  removal  of  many  of  the 
pictures  during  the  French  oecupution.  Other  artistic  collections 
in  the  Hague  arc  the  municiiial  museum  (GfrftnMtteMi^un:*),  con- 
taining paintings  by  both  ani  ii  nt  ami  m<wiern  Dutch  artists,  and 
some  anti'tjuitics;  the  fine  ccjlleci  ion  of  pictures  in  the  StccnRTachi 
gallery,  belonging  to  Jonkheer  Stccngracht;  the  museum 
Meemianno*Westreenianum,  named  after  Count  Mccrmaun  and 
Baron  Westreenen  (d.  1650),  containing  some  interesting  MSS. 
and  specimens  of  early  typography  and  otlier  curiosities;  and 
the  ^lesdag  Museum,  containing  the  collection  of  the  painter 
U.  W.  Modag  (b.  i8ji)  piesented  by  him  to  the  state.  The 
rayal  libnuy  (1798)  coatams  upwards  of  $00,000  volumea, 
including  tome  cariy  illuminated  MSS.,  a  valuable  collection  of 
coins  and  medals  and  some  fine  antique  gems.    In  addition 

to  the  royal  pjt.ue  alreixly  mentioned,  tliere  are  tfie  j/abce^  ot 
the  qutta  clawagec,  of  the  prince  of  Orange  u'ounded  a-jout  1 ;  ;o 
by  Count  Unico  of  Wasscnaar  Twiekels)  and  of  the  pi  it  ice  \  on 
Wied,  dating  from  18 jq,  and  rontaining  some  good  e«irly  lUiirh 
and  Flemish  m.i.strrs.  I  here  lire  numerous  churches  of  various 
denominations  in  the  Hague  a«  well  as  an  English  church,  a 
Russian  cha|>cl  an<l  two  synagogues,  one  of  which  is  Portuguese. 
The  (iroutc  Kcrk  of  St  James  (15th  and  i6th  centuries) hasafine 
vaulted  interior,  and  contains  aome  oM  stained  glass,  a  carved 
wooden  pu^  Usjo),  a  large  afgaa  and  imeiesiing  sepulchral 
uonuments,  and  aome  cscutdieons  of  the  kaqihta  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  pfaioed  here  after  the  chapter  of  i4s6.  The NlemM  Kcrk, 
or  new  church  (first  half  17th  century),  contains  the  tombs  of 
the  Iiroihers  Dc  Wilt  and  of  the  philosopher  Spinoza.  Spinoza 
is  lurtlur  commemorated  by  a  monument  in  front  of  the  house 
in  which  h.>  lici  in  1677,  The  picturesque  town  hall  (built  in 
1565  an^l  restored  ant!  enl;irK«i!  in  tSS?)  iontiiins  a  historical 
picture  ttallery.  The  ])ri:icLpal  ol.'ier  Lmiiihnj;:,  are  l!ie  iirovuicial 
government  oiiices,  the  royal  school  ui  music,  ihc  college  of  art, 
the  large  building  (1874)  of  the  society  for  arts  and  sciences,  the 
ethnographical  institute  of  the  Netherlands  Indies  with  fine 
library,  the  theatres,  civil  and  military  hospitals,  orphanage, 
lunatic  asylimt  and  other  charitable  institutions;  the  fine 
nadem  r^way  statioo  (i8os)»  the  cavalry  and  artilkiy  and 
the  ia&Blxy  banacka,  and  the  cannon  famdry.  Ibe  chief 
industries  of  the  town  are  inm  casting,  copper  andlead  smelting, 
canvioii  founding,  the  manufacture  of  furniture  and  canisges, 
liqueur  disiilliug,  lithographing  and  printing. 
The  Hague  wood  hsa  been  described  aa  the  dty'a  finest 


omaaent.  ItbooaiiMMdcihieMyiifnakaaDdaUenaBdnHtnlS- 
cent  avenoci  of  gSigaatiebeedi-tiees.  Together  with  the  Haaitem 

wood  it  is  thought  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  immense  forest  wliicJj 
once  extended  along  the  coast.  At  the  end  of  one  of  ihc  avenues 
which  penetrates  into  it  from  the  town  is  the  large  summer  club- 
house ol  the  WiiLc  Societeit,  under  whose  auspices  ronrerts  are 
given  here  in  summer.  Kariher  into  the  w<ki  1  are  some  pretty 
little  lakes,  and  the  famous  royal  villa  called  the  iluis  ten  Bosch, 
or  "  house  in  the  wood."  This  villa  was  built  by  Picter  Post  for 
the  Princess  Amelia  of  Solms,  in  memory  of  !hcr  husband  the 
stadtholdcr,  Frederick  Henry  of  Orange  (d.  Un;},  and  wings 
were  added  to  it  by  Prince  William  IV.  in  1748.  The  chief  room 
is  the  Orange  Saloon,  an  octagonal  bal  50  ft.  hii^  oovend  with 
paintings  by  Dutch  and  Flemish  artists,  chiefly  of  incidents  ia 
the  life  of  Prince  Frederldt.  In  this  room  die  Intcmatiomd 
Peace  Conference  had  its  sittings  in  the  summer  of  1899.  The 
collections  in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  rooms,  and  the  grisailles 
in  the  dining-room  painted  by  Jacobtta  de  Wit  (t49S-I7j4)» 
are  also  noteworthy. 

The  history  of  the  Hague  is  in  some  respects  singular.  In 
the  :3tb  century  it  was  no  more  than  ahunting-iodgeof  thecounts 
of  Holland,  and  though  Count  Floris  V.  (b.  1 254-1  }g6)  made  it 
his  residence  and  it  thus  became  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of 
jui;ticc  of  Holland  and  the  centre  of  the  administration,  and 
from  the  time  of  WQUam  of  Orange  onward  the  meedng-place  of 
the  statea-genetal,  it  only  tectivad  tha  statua  of  a  tama,  bom 
King  Louis  Bonaparte,  eady  hi  the  t^tb  eeatuiy. 

In  the  latter  |Mrt  of  the  17th  and  the  first  ndf  of  the  18th 
century  the  Hague  was  the  centre  of  European  diplomacy. 
Among  the  many  treaties  and  conventions  signed  here  may  be 
mentioned  the  treaty  of  the  Triple  Alliance  i  january  2  5,  lOSS) 
between  England,  Sweden  and  the  Netherlands-,  the  concert  of 
the  llaKue  (M.inh  31,  1710)  between  ;he  Emperor,  EriRlaiid  and 
Holland,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Swedish 
provinces  in  (ierraany  during  the  war  of  the  northern  powers 
against  Sweden;  the  Triple  Alliance  (January  4,  1717)  between 
France,  Enghind  and  Holland  for  the  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht;  the  treaty  of  peace  (Feb.  17, 1717)  between  Spain,  Savoy 
and  Austria,  by  which  the  fjiist-named  acceded  to  the  prindpks 
of  the  Triple  Alliance;  the  treaty  of  peace  between  ffcSland  simI 
France  (Hay  i6, 1795) ;  the  first "  Ibgoe  Cooventioa,"  the  out- 
comeaf  the  "peace  omfercoce"  assembled  on  the  initiativeof  the 
emperor  Nicholas  II.  of  Russia  (July  37,  1899),  and  the  series  of 
convetitions.  the  results  of  thi-se<  ond  pe.icc  conference  [June  15- 
Oetober  i.S.  loo;;^.  The  international  court  of  arbitration  or 
Hague  Tribunal  was  establiihed  in  1S99  (sec  EtTROPE:  IJislory; 
.VuiuiKAiiON,  iiMta.NAXiON.^L).  Thc  Palacc  of  Peace  designed 
to  be  completed  in  1913  as  the  seat  of  the  tribunal,  on  the  Sehe- 
veningcn  avenue,  is  by  a  French  architect,  L.  M.  Cordonnier,  and 
A.  Carnegie  contributed  £300,000  towards  its  cost. 

HAHN,  AUGUST  (1791-1863),  German  Protestant  theologian, 
was  born  otr  the  i7lh  of  March  fj()2  at  Grossostcrhauscn  near 
Eisleben,  and  studied  theology  at  thc  university  of  IMptig. 
In  1819  ha  waa  nmmated  prefet$«r  «slt««riiaar^  of  thcMogy 
and  pastor  of  Altatadt  in  Rdnjgibeiig,  and  in  1810  received  a 
superlntendency  in  that  dty.  In  i^ir  he  became  proftisor 
ordiruirius.  In  i8j6  he  removed  as  professor  of  theology  to 
Leipzig,  where,  hitherto  distinguished  only  as  niitor  of  Bar- 
desane^,  Marcion  (M an  ion' s  Ki  ingeiium  insaiu-r  ur\priingfickcn 
Gciliil!,  i8jO,  and  I^phraem  Syrus.  and  the  joint  editor  of  a 
Syrische  i  hratomalh:':  (  i  s-M  '-  he  c.imc  into  ^reat  prominence  as 
the  author  of  a  treatise,  Dc  rationaiisnti  qui  dicitur  vera  indole  el 
qua  cum  mtluraJismo  conlitualur  raiione  (1827),  and  also  of  an 
Ofene  Erkldrung  an  die  Evangelisehe  Kirche  sundckst  in  Sackten 
u.  Prcusstn  (1827),  in  w^hich,  as  a  member  of  thc  school  of  E.  W. 
Hcngstenbeig,  he  endeavoured  to  convince  the  rationalista 
that  it  was  thdr  du^  voluntarily  and  at  once  to  withdraw  from 
the  natiottal  chtttch,  lii  1833  Hahn'a  pamphlet  agtinst  %.  G. 
Bretsdmeider  {Obtr  He  Lage  det  CkritUntkums  to  mnstrer  Ztil, 
1^32)  having  attracted  thc  notice  of  Fricdrich  Wilhelm  111.,  he 
was  called  to  Brcslau  as  theological  professor  and  consiMorial 
coiudUiir,  and  to  1843  became  "  general  superintendent "  of 
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the  province  of  Silesia,  Ik  <Ucii  at  Rrcslavi  on  tho  i  ;tli  <il  May 
1863.  Though  uiicompromisiriK  in  his  "  supra  ni^turali^m,"  hi' 
did  not  atuigcihir  satisfy  the  men  ot  his  own  school  by  his  own 
doctrinal  vsbii  in.  The  first  edition  of  his  Lehrbuch  des  <hrht- 
Uchcn  Glaubens  (1828)  was  freely  characterized  as  lacking  in 
consistency  and  as  detracting  from  the  strength  of  the  old 
positions  in  many  important  points.  Many  of  these  defects, 
however,  be  is  considered  to  have  remedied  in  his  second  edition 
(1857).  Among  his  odm  mniEs  arc  his  ediUoa  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  (183J).  his  mtlwaa  der  SymboU  and  OaiAentregcln 
ier  aposiolisck-ialkelitdim  Kinkt  (184s;  sad  ed.  1877)  and 
Predigun  (1852). 

His  eldest  son,  Heinrich  Aigist  Haiin-  fiaji-iSfji',  aTiir 
studying  theology  at  Breslau  awA  l.ttrlin.  bccaint-  sutccssivily 
PrrMUl''~(nl  at  Urcslau  ([S(r),  profLssor  interim  (1846)  at 
Ktinigsbcrg  on  the  death  ot  lidnrich  Havcrnick,  professor 
extraordiDarius  (1851)  and  professor  ordinarius  (i860)  at  Grcifs- 
wald.  Amongst  his  published  works  wore  a  commentary  on 
the  Boole  of  Job  (1850),  a  translation  of  the  Song  of  Songs  (i8S')> 
an  cxpo^tiott  of  Isaiah  xl.-UvL  (1857)  and  a  commentaiy  «n  the 
Book  of  EedwiattCT  (t86o). 

See  the  artidct  !n  Hemg-Tbudc,  JleiBfeiKyll«>ddi(i  and  the 
ABgimmie  rfnteeAe  Wafrv^Me. 

HAHMBMANN.  SAKUBL  CRRISTIAM  fBtEDRICH  (1755- 
1843),  German  physician  and  founder  of  "homoeopathy,"  was 
bom  at  Meissen  in  Saxony  on  Iht-  'oth  of  April  1755.  He  '.\a5 
educated  at  the  "  clector'b  school  "  of  Mtii>itri,  and  siuuied 
nicilirinc  at  Leipzig  and  Vienna,  taking  the  degree  of  M.D.  at 
Eriangcn  in  1770.  After  practising  in  various  places,  he  settled 
in  Dresden  in  1784,  and  thence  removed  to  Leipzig  in  1780.  In 
the  following  year,  '.vhilc  transtating  W.  Cullen's  Materia  mcdica 
into  German,  ht  ^as  struck  In  the  fact  that  the  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  quinine  on  the  healihy  body  were  similar  to  those  of 
the  disonleKd  atatca  it  was  used  to  cue.  Re  had  previously  felt 
dissati^d  with  the  Mate  of  the  sdoxe  of  nedlciiie,  and  this 
oKsennUion  ted  him  to  assert  the  tnith  of  the  law  of  slmilais," 
j.';p.i7.'.;  <:imiJibus  curanlur  or  curtntur — t.c.  diseases  are  cured 
(ut  ihouid  be  treated)  by  those  drugs  which  produce  symptoms 
similar  to  them  it;  the  liealthy.  Ho  promulfiatiri  hi*  r.tw 
principle  in  a  papt-r  published  in  179(1  in  C.  W.  Hufclaiid's 
Jfurru'.l,  and  four  years  latur,  CDnvinctd  lluit  drugs  in  much 
smaller  doses  than  were  generally  employed  elfectually  exerted 
their  curative  powers,  he  advanced  his  doctrine  of  their  potenti- 
aation  or  dynamization.  In  1810  he  published  his  chief  work, 
OrgoitMS^cr  rationetUn  Heilkunie,  containing  an  exposition  of  hb 
aiystem,  which  he  called  homoeopathy  (^.v.),  and  in  the  following 
years  appeared  the  six  volumes  of  hia  Jbf  ne  AmteimiMkkre, 
which  detaOed  the  symptoms  piodueed  br  "proviac"  a  laigc 
number  of  drugs,  i^.  by  systematically  aaminlstering  them  to 
healthy  subjects.  In  1821  the  hostility  of  established  interests, 
and  especially  of  the  ajiothccaries,  whose  services  were  not 
required  under  his  system,  forced  him  to  leave  Leipzig,  and  at 
the  invitn!ion  of  the  grand-duke  of  Anhali-COthcn  he  went 
to  live  at  ("liihen.  Fourtcc:-.  years  Lilur  he  ri ini.:\ei'.  to  Paris, 
where  he  practised  with  great  ^uccc:^  until  his  death  on  the 
and  of  July  1S43.  Statues  were  erected  to  his  memory  at 
Leipzig  in  1851  and  at  C5thcn  in  1855.  He  also  wrote,  in 
a<l<lition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  Fragmenia  dt  virihus 
meikam«tilonim  petHhis  (1805)  and  DteckromtckeHKroMkheUtn 
(1828-1830). 

Sec  the  article  HOMOEOPATHY:  also  Albicdit.ffalNMMHa'flcftm 
und  Werktn  (Leipzig,  187s):  Bndfoni.  /l(Milfllim«'«  lift  md 

LeiUrs  i  I'hil.itlelphia,  l895^ 

UAHN-HAHN.  IDA,  Countess  von  (1805-1880),  German 
author,  was  born  at  Tresscnv,  in  Mn  klriibufg-Schwerin,  on 
the  J2nd  of  June  1S05,  daughter  01  Oral  (Count)  Karl  Friedrich 
von  Hahn  (1782-1857),  well  known  for  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
Stage,  upon  whirh  hf  squandered  a  large  portinn  of  his  fortune. 
She  married  in  \  Iut  wealthy  cousin  Court  Adolf  von  Hahn- 
Haha.  With  him  she  had  an  extremely  unhappy  life,  and  in 
iSag  her  buaband's  irregularities  led  to  a  divofce.  The  coootess 
ttavdied,  produced  some  volumes  of  poetry  indicating  true 


lyrical  feeling,  and  in  appealed  as  a  uovclisl.  with  Aus  dtr 
OtseUsckajt.  a  title  which,  proving  equally  applicable  to  her 
subsequent  novels,  was  retained  as  that  of  a  series,  the  book 
originally  so  entitled  being  renamed  Ida  SchSnholm.  For 
several  years  the  countess  continued  to  produce  novels  bearing  a 
certain  subjective  resemblance  to  those  of  George  Sand,  but  less 
hostile  to  social  institutions,  and  dealing  almost  exclusively 
with  aristocratic  society.  The  author's  patrician  affectations 
at  length  drew  upoA  her  the  merciless  ridicule  of  Fanny  Lewald 
in  a  parody  of  her  Style  entitled  IHogena  (1847).  and  this  and  the 
revolution  of  1848  together  seem  to  have  co-operated  in  inducing 
her  to  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  1850.  She 
justifieil  luT  slc;>  in  a  p<)lcni;>  :d  vvork  e:i'.;l!e<!  I'ljn  /t.i.'i y.'i'U  rr.;r/i 
Jcrustiicin  (iftsi  ;,  which  elicited  a  \  iKtjrou>> reply  from  H.  Aijckco. 
In  18S2  she  retired  into  a  1  onven'.  at  Angers,  which  she.  however, 
soon  left,  taking  up  her  rtsitietice  at  Mainz  where  she  founded  a 
nunnery,  in  which  she  lived  without  joining  the  order,  and 
continued  her  literary  labours.  For  many  yean  her  novels  were 
the  most  popular  works  of  fiction  in  aristociatlc  didea;  many 
of  her  later  publications,  however,  passed  unnoticed  as  mere 
party  manifestoes.  Her  earlier  works  do  not  deserve  the  neglect 
into  which  tltey  have  fallen.  If  their  seotimentallim  is  soac> 
times  wearisome,  It  is  grounded  on  genuine  feeling  and  expressed 
with  passionate  e!o<;ucnce.  Ulnch  and  iirSfin  Faustinf,  both 
published  in  1841,  mark  the  culmination  of  her  power;  but 
Si^hraur.il  t'orsirr  11845),  CfftV  (1844),  Sihy.'le  (184(1)  and  Maria 
AVgiHij  (iSbo}  also  obtained  considerable  popularit>-.  She  died 
at  Mainz  on  the  12th  of  January  1880. 

Her  collected  works.  Cemmmctle  Wfrke,  with  an  Intrf>ihict;on  by 
O.  \"on  SchachinR,  were  puliU'lu-il  i'l  ;•>.)  series,  45  volunn  -  -.n  all 
(Regcnsbur);.  1903-1904).  boc  H.  Keitcr,  GrAhn  Hakn-Hakm 
(\Vurzt>urg.  undated);  P.  Haflner,  Crtfi»  Ua  H»h»-Mah»,  tint 
psychoheisrlu  Siudie  (Frankfoftt  I660);  A.  Jacoby,  N»  Crifim 
Ilahn-Ifahn  (Mainz,  1894). 

HAI  (g,?9-io38),  Jewish  Talmudical  scholar,  was  l»m  in  939. 
He  was  educated  by  his  father  Siierira,  gaon  of  Putiibcditha 
(Pumbedita),  whom  he  afUrwardi  ciiaij'.ed  in  his  work.  They 
were  e.isi  into  prison  for  a  short  time  by  the  <  alijih  (>adir,  and 
gubsequeiitly  on  Sherira's  death  Hai  wa.s  ap[iointed  gaon  in 
his  place  (<j<,iS).  Th'v^  otTirr  he  held  till  his  ileath  on  the  ;Slh  of 
Match  1038.  He  is  famous  chiefly  for  his  answers  to  piublcms 
of  ritual  and  civil  law.  He  composed  im|)ortant  treatises  on 
Talmudic  law  and  the  Misknah;  many  poems  are  also  attributed 
to  liim  OB  doubtful  authority.  In  his  rcsponsa  he  laid  stress  on 
custom  and  tradition  provided  00  inltingement  of  the  law 
were  tovolved,  and  was  essentially  conservative  in  theology. 
He  had  consideralile  kaoiriedge  noionfy  of  leiigioaB  novcments 
within  the  Jewish  body,  but  nfao  of  Mahonnedan  theolagy  and 
contro\Lrsia:  inctiwd,  aod  bequently  ooosnltcd  theiriogians  of 
other  beliefs. 

Sec  StcinEchnrider.  HAr.  OttrttlB.  p.  910,  and  STttcle  in  /«ifuik 

Etuydeptdia,  vi.  153. 

HAIBAK.  a  town  and  khanau-  of  Afghan  Turkesi.in.  Tl-.e 
valley  oi  Haibak,  which  is  3100  tt.  above  sea  level,  is  icrtile  and 
richly  cidtivatcd.  The  town,  which  is  famed  in  Persian  legend, 
consists  now  of  only  a  couple  of  streets,  containing  many  Hindu 
shops  and  a  small  garrison.  The  inhabitants  call  themselves 
Jagatais,  a  Turki  iace»  though  now  fenerally  mixed  with  Tajiks 
and  speaking  Persian.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  HaSidL  are 
some  vciy  typica]  Buddhist  ruina.  Haibak  derives  its  import- 
ance from  its  position  on  the  main  line  of  communication  between 
Kabul  and  .\fghan  Turkestan. 

HAIDA,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of  Skittagclan 
stock.  They  still  occupy  their  original  home,  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte islands,  British  Coluni'iia.  liiey  are  skilful  seamen, 
making  long  fishing  t-xijcditions  in  cedarwood  ca:iocs.  They 
arc  noted  for  their  carving  and  basket-work.  They  formerly 
made  raids  on  the  coast  tribes.  Slavery  was  hereditary,  the 
slaves  being  prisoners  of  war.  The  population,  some  7000  in 
the  middleof  tlie  19th  century,  is  now  reduced  to  a  tew  hundreds. 

See  BamOock  al  Amtritm  Miam  (Wadiingtaa,^  1907).  For 
"  Haida  Tens  sad  Myths,"  see  So/;.  29  Si»i£Wwi|/«Wk&w»  Burtdd 
Amer.  BthiuL  (rqos). 
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HAIDINGKR— HAILES 


HAIHimiR.  WIUBLM  KABL,  Rittu  von  (im-iS^t)* 
Austrian  nlneralctgisl ,  geologist  and  physicist ,  was  born  at  VtenJia 

on  the  5th  of  February  1795.  His  father,  Karl  Maidinger, 
contributed  largely  to  the  development  of  niineralogical  science 
in  -he  kilter  half  of  the  i^ili  tcnuir>  Having  studied  at  the 
normal  ;>4.hool  of  St  Anne,  aiui  .ittt mk  il  classes  at  the  university, 
Wilhclm,  at  the  Li>;e  of  se%'ent«  i.  ii,  jiiinn]  l'ruft  >b,or  I- .  Mohs  at 
Gratz,  and  five  years  later  accoropanicd  the  professor  to  Freiberg 
on  the  tmisfer  of  hii  iaboun  to  tlw  minhig  academy  of  that 
town. 

In  iSii  Haidingcr  visited  France  and  England  with  Count 
Breunner,  and,  joumeying  noitinrard,  took  up  hb  abode  in 
Bdinbttq^  lie  translated  into  En^h,  with  additions  of  his 
own,  Moba's&iMiirfxrdier  ifftierafai^  fniblished  at  Edinburgh 
in  three  volumes  under  the  title  Tnatite  on  Minfrology  (iH^j). 
After  a  tour  in  northern  Europe,  including  the  Scandinavian 
mining  districts,  he  undertook  the  scientific  direction  of  the 
porcelain  works  at  l--n>i>gen,  belonging  to  his  brothers.  In  1840 
he  was  appointed  counsellor  of  mines  (Bergrat)  at  Vienna  in  the 
place  of  Prdl  Ls-'.iir  .\Iohs,  a  post  which  included  the  charge  of  the 
imperial  cabinet  of  minerals.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  re- 
arrangement and  enrichment  of  the  collections,  and  ihc  museum 
became  the  first  in  Europe.  Shortly  after  (1S43)  Haidingcr 
Commenced  a  series  of  lectures  on  mineralogy,  which  was  given 
to  the  world  under  the  title  Handbuck  dtr  beitimmendtn  Uinera- 
tope  (Vienna,  1845;  tabhi,  X846).  On  the  catoblishment  of  the 
inpeiifll  volngicai  institute,  be  was  cboseo  dinctor  (1849)1 
and  this  important  position  he  occupied  for  seventeen  years. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  imperial  board  of  agriculture  and 
mine».  and  a  member  of  the  imiKrial  academy  of  sciences  of 
\  i(  :ir»a.  He  organized  Ihi-  Mir-ctv  oi  iht.  FrLundc  der  Naiur- 
wisscnschaften.  A."!  a  plusiws;  llajduigcr  ranked  high,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  nio^;  .n:ti\L-  promoters  of  scientific  progress  in 
.•\ustria.  He  was  the  discoverer  of  the  interesting  ODtical 
appearances  which  have  hv^LV.  L.illed  after  him  "  Haidingcr's 
brushes."  Knighted  in  1865,  the  following  year  he  retired  to  his 
estate  at  Dombach  near  Vienna,  where  iw  died  00  the  19th  of 
Jtlarch  1871. 

In  addition  to  the  work*  alrtady  named,  Haidingcr  published 
Antangtpvnde  der  Mineraiogie  (Leipzif;,  1829);  Oeognottist  hf  Vlier- 
sUMikartt  der  dsterreieh.  MonarchU  (Vienna,  1847);  Bemerkungrn 
iibrr  die  A ru>rdHHnf>  der  tleinu'/n  Thfikhrn  in  Chri^t.'iUfK  (Vienna, 
1S53);  Inlerferenziinkti  ,;m  Cinnmtr  Aictui.i.  1^551-,  1  .••■^j'rifAMn. 
ten  von  Aufit  und  Amphibol  (Vienna.  l».S5J.  He  also  cducd  the 
ytatunvissettschaJUiche  AbkatUUung^  (Vit  ntw,  1847);  the  Berkhte 
tiber  die  Sfiltheilungfn  tmt  Frrunden  der  Naiunvissenuhaften 
in  Wien  Vi.-riri.i,  1847-1H51);  and  the  Jahrbueh  of  the  Vienna  K. 
K.  (loiil'i^i>~."hc  Kcichunstalt  (I850),  flee.  Some  of  his  paixT.s  will 
be  found  in  I'u  Tr:tni,TiU<nir  of  the  Roy;iI  '-^h  i.  tv  of  Edinbursh 
(vol.  X.)  nf  t'i  'Ik  \\'.  iru  :ian  Society  1  i  S;:>-i sji),  Edinburgh 
Phil.  Journai,  Brewster' s  Journal  of  Scuntc,  una  Poffnd'rrf's 
AnmxUn.  (li.  li.  Wo.) 

HAIDUK  (alto  written  Baydnk^  Hadue,  Heyduke  and  Hey 
daqtie),  a  term  which  ^ipeanerigbially  to  have  meant "  robber  " 
or  "  brigand,"  a  sense  b  Mains  in  s  ■  '    .nd  some  other  parts 

of  the  Ralk.in  Peninsula.   It  is  p    >.  i  .^  derived  from  the 

TurVisti  hiulud.  "  iti.irLiuder,"  but  its  origin  is  not  absolutely 
cert-un.  Musi  01  iht  Kuropcan  races  wit  h  which  the  Turks  came 
into  clo.se  contact  during  the  15th  and  i6th  cent  u Hi  s  srcm  lo  have 
ailopled  it  as  a  loan  word,  and  it  al>peiirs  fn  .M.iv'\  ,,r  asi  haidH 
(plural  hiijd.tk  '.  in  Sri  ln.  ( 'r.  ;:i  ri.  R-.n:i:ii-.i:Li;,  rr:'li.-,li  .iinl  Ccrh 
as  btijduk,  in  Bulgarian  as  hajdutin  .ind  in  (.>reck  as  xoiiTotrrii. 
By  the  b^inning  of  the  17th  century  its  use  had  spread  north 
and  west  as  far  as  Sweden  and  Great  Britain.  In  Hungary  it 
wasapplied  to  a  class  of  mereenaiy  fool-soldiers  of  Magyar  sti  i  k 
In  1605  these  haiduks  were  fewarded  fmr  their  fidelity  to  the 
Protestant  party  (see  HmfCAVV:  Bhlitr^  with  titles  of  nobility 
and  territorial  rights  over  a  disliict  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Theiss,  known  thenceforward  as  the  Hafduk  region. 
This  W.15  enlarged  in  1S76  aii'I  viir:;  ltU'I  iiiiti  lla-  (':ii:ir.\-  nf 
H.ijdd  (Gcr.  Ilisjdukcn).    H(ijd:\  is  a  njttirn.iii  urclix  iti 

Hungarian  place-names,  e.g.  Hajdii  S;'ob<is,'li>.  H.ijil  j-.N.imis. 
In  Atistria-Hungary,  Germany,  Poland,  Sweden  and  some  other 
oountriea,  hoUuk  came  to  mean  an  attendant  in  a  court  cf  law, 


or  »  autle  aervwit,  dnaaed  i»  Hungarian  semi-miKtaiy  coatumCi 
It  is  also  occasionally  used  as  a  syuon>'m  fcv  "  footman  "  or 

lackey." 

HAIFA,  a  town  of  Palestine  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Cannel,  on  the 
soulhof  iliL'  Ha\  of  Ai  re.  Ii  re) irL^cnts  the  classical  Sycaminuffl, 
but  the  jirciLiit  [mvii  ;b  critiril\  it^udiTi).  It  has  developed  since 
about  I :ii;o  an  iiui.iuilaiu  pull,  avA  is  I  ifiititiu-d  by  railu;i> 
with  DamasctiS.  Ihe  population  is  csiuiiatcd  at  12,000  (.Mos- 
lems 6000,  Christians  4000,  Jews  1500,  Gernuuis  500;  the  last 
belong  for  the  greater  part  to  the  Unitarian  sect  of  the 
"  Templars,"  who  have  colonies  also  at  Jafia  and  Jerusaleffl)» 
The  eijports  (grain  and  oil)  were  valued  at  £178,738  in  19001 
Much  dl  the  trade  that  fonaeily  went  to  Acre  imsbeoi  attnctcd 
toHaib.  lUs  port  b  the  beat  natural  harbour  on  the  Palestine 
coast. 

HAIK  {an  .Arabic  vi-ord,  from  hak,  to  weave),  a  piece  of  cloth, 
usually  of  coarse  hantl-wovcn  wool,  worn  by  Arabs,  Moors  and 
other  Mahommedan  peoples.  It  is  ^cm  raliy  6  lu  6J  yds.  long, 
ami  about  2  broad.  It  is  cii}Kr  siri[)ca  ur  plain,  and  is 
worn  equally  liy  l.inlh  sixes.  j.-,u.illy  as  .in  outer  co\criiij;;  but 
it  is  often  the  only  garment  ut  the  poorer  classes.  By  women  the 
"  haik  "  Is  arrai^ged  to  cover  the  head  and,  in  the  presence  of 
men,  is  held  so  as  to  conceal  the  face.  A  thin  "  haik  "  of  sUk, 
like  a  veil,  is  used  by  brides  at  their  marriage. 

HAIL  (O.  Eng.  ka^  and  hat/d,  *  cf.  the  cognate  Teutonic  kaf^, 
as  la  Ciccmaa,  IHitdi,  Swc^di,  Ac.;  the  Gr.  nia^^  pebble,  is 
probably  allied),  the  name  for  mmded  masses  or  sin^  peOets 
of  ice  f^ng  from  the  clouds  in  a  shower.  IVue  hail  has  a  con- 
centric  structure  caused  by  the  frozen  particles  of  moisture  first 
dcsi-cnding  into  a  warm  cloud,  whence  they  arc  carried  upwards 
on  an  ascending  cum: n;  iif  In-.tii  d  air  int<i  a  cold  stratum  w  hiTe 
the  fresh  coaling  of  ivaur  vapour  dt  [Kj^iicd  in  I  he  cloud  is  fro/t-n 
The  h.iilsiutie  descentis  again,  renivi-s  a  fri'sh  i  cr.u iii^;,  i-s  l  arrit  il 
up  once  more,  refrozen,  and  again  descends.  Tlius  ilit  li.iilstoni- 
grows  until  the  current  is  no  longer  strong  enough  to  .sm  j^irt  ii 
when  it  falls  to  the  ground.  At  times  masses  of  hail  are  froscn 
together,  and  a  very  sudden  cooling  will  sometime;  result  in  the 
formation  of  ngged  masses  of  ice  that  fall  with  disaatrous 
results.  Kdl  must  be  dittingidafaed  firom  the  fmaen  snow, 
"soft  -hail "  or  "  gmupel,"  that  often  falls  at  the  tear  of  a  spring 
cyclone,  since  tTuehaO  is  almost  entirdy  a  summer  phenomenon, 
and  falls  most  frequently  in  thunderstorms  which  are  produced 
under  the  conditions  that  arc  f.ivourable  to  the  formation  of 
hail,  i.e.  great  heat,  a  still  atmosphere,  the  pro<Iui  lion  of  strong 
loc.il  ronvtrlion  currenrs  ir.  injiscqucncc,  anti  iht;  passage  of 
a  fii''  I  I. :      T  drifl. 

HAILES.  DAVID  DALRYMPLB,  Lord  (i 726-1792),  Scottish 
lawyer  and  historian,  was  Iwrn  at  Edinburgh  on  the  28th  of 
October  1726.  His  father,  Sir  James  Ualrymplc,  Bart.,  of 
Haiie^,  in  the  county  of  Ibddington,  auditor-general  of  the 
exchequer  of  Scotland,  was  a  grandson  of  James,  first  VitcouBt 
Stair;  and  his  mother.  Lady  Onistian  Barailtoa,  was  a  daughter 
of  Thomas,  6th  eari  of  Haddington.  David  was  the  ddett  of 
sixteen  chOdien.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  studied  law  at 
Utrecht,  being  intended  for  the  Scottish  bar,  to  which  he  was 
admitted  shortly  after  his  return  to  Scotland  in  1748.  As  a 
pleader  he  attained  neither  high  distinction  nor  vtry  extensive 
practice,  but  he  rapidly  cstablishefl  a  wrll-dcsrrwd  n  imtation 
for  sound  kmnvlid^f.  unwiMricd  a]i]>lir;il  iun  iind  slriit  jtrolnlv, 
and  in  1766  he  was  clevale<l  lo  the  btiicb,  when  he  assumed  the 
title  of  Lord  Hailc-s.  Ten  years  later  he  was  appointed  a  lord  of 
justiciary.  He  liied  on  the  2Qth  of  November  1702.  He  waS 
! ice  married,  an<l  had  a  daughter  by  each  w  i Ic.  The  baronetcy 
to  which  he  had  succeeded  passed  to  the  son  of  bis  brother  Jolui» 
provost  of  Edinburgh.  Another  brother  was  AleiMtder 
Dalrymple  (1737-1808),  the  first  admiralty  hydrographcr,  who 
distinguished  himself  in  the  East  India  Company's  servite  and 
a^  a  (Bogr^her.  Loid  Bafbs's  younger  dauchter  manied  Sir 

'  "  Hail,"  a  call  of  greeting  or  «.\Iutation,  a  shout  to  attract 
attention,  must,  of  courw,  be  distinguished.  This  word  represents 
the  Old  Norwegian  Antf,  proepcntyi  cognate  with  O.  Eng.  M, 
whence  "  hale,"^'  whole."^aiid  S.  whenee  *■  hcatth,"  "  hcal.^' 
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James  Fcrgusson;  .-'.nd  their  Rranr'snn,  55ir  Chnrlfs  D.ilryniplu. 
ist  Barl.  (cr.  1SS7:,  M  J',  for  Huti-  from  to  iSSj,  alierwards 
CJunc  iiui)  Lord  Il.iilcs  s  isMtc  and  took  his  family  name. 

Lurii  llaika  :>  mo&t  importaiit  cuntribulion  to  literature  was 
the  Afiniils  of  Sculland,  of  whicli  the  first  volume,  "  From  the 
acce&sion  of  Malcolm  III.,  surnamed  C'aniuore,  to  the  accession  of 
Robert  I.,"  appcued  in  1776,  and  the  second,  "  From  the  acces- 
sion of  Robert  I.,  sumuDed  Bruce,  to  the  accession  of  the  house 
«(  Stewart,"  in  1779.  It  b,  Dr  Johnson  justly  described  this 
work  at  the  time  of  its  appearftnce,  a  "  Dictioaary  "  of  carefully 
sifted  facts,  which  telfai  all  that  is  iftnted  and  all  that  ii  known, 
but  without  any  labOQIwl  splendour  of  language  or  affected 
subtlety  of  conjecture.  The  other  works  of  Lord  Ilailcs  include 
Historii  Mcnu'iri  iouitriii'ifi  the  Fro\iniLii  (ounfi's  of  Ihc 
ScnSUsh  Lia^y  (j  ;6y);  An  Exiiminiiiwn  0)  ainu:  aj  llti:  Ar^ummtU 
for  the  High  Anliit»iily  of  Regiam  MajesiaUm  (1769);  three 
volumes  entitled  Remains  of  Chriilian  Antiquity  ("  Account  of 
the  Martyrs  of  Smyrna  and  Lyons  in  the  Second  Century," 
1776;  "  The  Trials  of  Justin  Martyr,  Cyprian,  Sec,"  1778; 
"  The  History  of  the  M.irtyrs  of  Palestine,  translated  from 
Euscbius,"  1780);  Disquisitions  concerning  the  Antiquities  of  lie 
Christian  Church  { 1 78.5) ;  antl  editions  or  translations  of  portions 

of  Lactantius,  TeituUian  and  Minucius  FcUx.  In  17S6  be  pub- 
liihcd  An  Inquiry  ImI»  At  SUmdary  Cowm  laUdt  Mr  GMc» 
ha*  atagntdfor  the  Rapid  Growtit  0}  Christianity  (Dutch  Irao&la- 

tion.  Utrecht,  1703),  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  very 

many  roplks  whirh  were  made  to  the  famous  15th  and  i6th 
chapitjis  of  the  Diditu  lind  Fail  of  the  R<nnaa  Empire. 

A  "  Memoir  "  of  Lord  Hailes  is  prebted  tothe  iSoBttpfintof  hi'- 
Iniiuiry  into  the  Secondary  Causes. 

HAILSHAM,  a  market -town  in  ihe  E.Tst bourne  parliamentary 
division  of  Sussex,  I'.nKl.ind,  54  m.  S.S.E.  fnim  London  by  the 
London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast  railway.  Pop.  (1901),  4197. 
The  church  of  St  Mary  is  Perpendicular.  The  picturesque 
Augustinian  priory  of  Michclham  lies  2  m.  VV.  by  the  Cuckmere 
river;  it  is  lUtered  into  a  dwelliitg  houses  but  retains  a  gat^ 
house,  ciypt  and  other  potiona  of  Eaily  Ent^iih  date.  Tlwre 
«asaboaPrnM»atEi>eniiaaliiMiaentOthaB,3m.  S.,  hut  the 
remains  are  scanty.  Haliabam  has  a  considerable  agriculttural 
trade,  and  nunufacturcs  of  rope  and  matting  arc  carried  on. 

HAINAN,  or,  as  it  Lh  usually  called  in  Chinese,  K'tunfi-chow-fu, 
a  large  island  belonging  to  the  Chinese  proviiuc  of  Kt\aa>;  lung, 
and  situatcil  between  the  Chinese  Sea  and  the  Liul;  u[  1  uiik  king 
froni  jo"  »  U)  17-  5.1'  N.,  and  from  ioS"  >,/  to  j  5'  }•,.  It 
OKasurcs  160  in.  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  aud  the  average  brcftdth 
it  about  go  m.  The  area  is  estimated  at  from  1200  to  1400  sq. 
m.,  or  two-thirds  the  size  of  Sidiy.  From  the  peninsula  of  Lei' 
chow  on  the  north  it  is  sepanted  by  the  atttits  «(  Hainan, 
which  have  a  breadth  of  15  or  20  m. 

With  the  exception  of  a  considerate  area  in  the  north,  and 
bnad  tracts  on  the  north-east  and  nortlMiftM  aides*  the  whole 
island  is  occupied  by  jun^^e-covered  numntaias,  mth  rich  valleys 
between.  The  central  range  bears  the  name  of  li-mou  shan  or 
Wu-tchi  shan  (the  Five-Finger  Mountain),  and  attains  a  height 
of  6000  or  7000  ft.  Its  prii'^  s  an:  <  elelirated  in  a  K-'i'-^mi?  "dt- 
by  Ch'iu,  a  native  poet,  'ihc  ida-nd  ,tpj>cars  to  be  vvi.1;  ■.vaier(  d, 
and  some  of  its  rivers  arc  not  without  im]x>rtaiice  pobiible 
highways  of  commerce;  but  the  details  of  its  hydroj^rapliv  .ire 
very  partially  ascertained.  A  navigable  channel  extends  m  ;'.n 
irregular  curve  from  the  bay  of  iloi-how  (Hai-X  ow;  in  the  north 
to  Tsn-dww  on  the  west  coast.  Being  exposed  to  the  winter 
nonsoon.  the  northern  parts  of  the  island  rnjoy  much  the  same 
ton  of  temperate  climate  as  the  nei^bounn^  pruviui^-s  of  the 
mainland,  but  in  the  southern  pmts,  pfMectcd  from  llic  monsoon 
by  the  mountain  ranges,  the  dimate  b  almost  orcntirely  tropical 
Snow  falls  so  rarely  that  its  ^>pcanuic«  in  1684  ■*  lepoited  in 
the  native  chronicles  as  a  remarkable  event.  Earthquakes  are  a 
mui  h  rniirc  f.iniiliar  jtlu  nomeiion.  liavitig  oeeurred,  according  to 
the  laanie  aalhurity,  in  iSJ.i,  i''.^-',  t677.  l6Sl,  1684, 

I70J,  i;o4,  17^5.  i;4J.  I'M'-),  1S17  and  iSjj.     lixtelletll  limber 

of  various  kinds — eagle-wgod,  rose-wood,  liquidambax,  &c. — 
is  one  «1  the  {nindpal  pniducis  of  the  islaod,  and  has  even 


been  Mpeelatly  !  ransjiort  eil  t  y  Peking  for  imperial  piirr>o5CS.  I  hc 
Clihj  pulin  lluurihhes  freely  even  in  the  north,  ami  is  to  be  founf! 
growing  ill  eluinpb  witli  the  i'iiius  sinensis.  Riee,  eolton,  .•iugar, 
indigo,  unnamou,  betel-nuts,  sweet  potatoes,  ground-nuts  and 
tobacco  arc  ail  cultivated  in  varying  quantities.  The  aboriginal 
inhabitants  collect  a  kind  of  tea  called  t'ien  ch'a,  or  cele?.tia!  tea, 
which  looks  like  the  leaves  of  a  wfld  caneUla,  *»ittMi  an  earllty 
taste  when  infused.  Lead,  silver,  copper  and  in»  occur  in  tbe 
Shi-lu  shan  or  "  stone-green-hitl  the  silver  at  least  was  worked 
till  iSsa  Gold  and  lapis  lasuli  aie  iound  in  ether  parts  ef  the 
iilaiid. 

The  ordinary  cattle  of  Hainan  are  apparently  a  cross  between 
the  little  yellow  cow  of  south  China  and  the  zebu  of  India. 
TiufTahxs  iire  roir.mun.  and  in  the  neij;hl)OiirlioeHl  of  Xanlu  at 
least  ihcy  arc  frequently  albinos.  Horses  a  re  nunieious  but  iiiiall. 
Hogs  and  deer  arc  b<Jth  common  wtid  anini.tl!,,  and  of  the  latter 
there  arc  three  species,  Cervus  FJdi,  i-enus  l:ippf!'iphus  and 
Cerms  vtiginttlis.  Among  the  birds,  of  which  17.'  sjHeic'i  arc 
described  by  Mr  Swinhoe  in  his  paper  in  The  Ibis  (1^70),  there  arc 
eagles,  notably  a  new  species  Spilornis  Rutherfordi,  buzzards, 
harriers,  kites,  owls,  goatsuckers  and  woodpeckers.  The  Upupa 
cv^nensis  is  familiar  to  the  natives  as  the  "  bird  of  the  Li 
matnos,"  and  the  Falatamisjmaitiea  as  the  "  avaaiKane  bird." 

Hainan  forms  a  fu  or  department  of  the  province  of  Kwang- 
tung,  though  strictly  it  is  only  a  portion  of  the  isfaind  that  is 
tinder  Chinese  administration,  the  remaimlcr  being  still  occupied 

hy  uiiiulijugaled  aboriKii'.ei.  The  deiiartment  ContaitlS  three 
I'/i'U'  ajiJ  lea  itiin  districts.  K'iunH-chuw-hien,  in  which  the 
capital  is  situated;  Titig-an-hien,  Uie  only  inland  district; 
\\  en-rh'ang-hien,  in  the  north  east  of  the  island;  Hui-t'ung- 
hien,  1,0  hn:-h;en,  I.ing-shu  hieu,  Wan-chow  ,  \  ai  chow  (the 
souihmost  of  alii,  Kan-en  bicn  Ch'ang-hwa-hien,  Tan-chov/, 
Lin-kao-hien  and  Ch'etig-mai-hien.  The  capital  K'iung-chow-fu 
is  situated  in  the  north  alx>ut  10  li  (or  3  m.)  from  the  coast  on 
the  river.  It  is  a  well-built  compact  city,  and  its  temples  and 
examination  halls  are  in  good  preservation.  Carved  articks  in 
CDOornuts  and  scented  woods  are  ita  principal  induatxul  product. 
In  1630  it  was  made  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  mfasion  by 
Beaoit  de  Mathoa,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  and  the  old  cemetery 
still  contains  about  113  Christian  graves.  The  port  of  K'iung- 
chow-fu  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  nearly  dry  at  low 
wa'.er.  ii  called  simply  1  loi-ho w,  or  in  the  court  diaiecl  Hai-K'ow, 
i.i.  seaport.  The  1»l>  lottiis  are  ujiited  by  it  good  roail,  along 
\shiclt  a  large  traffic  is  maintained  ijanly  by  coolie  porters  but 
more  Irequently  by  means  of  wheel-barrows,  which  serve  the 
purpose  of  cabs  and  carts.  The  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port 
has  risen  from  £670,600  in  iSqo  to  £710,333  in  1904.  In  the  same 
year  4^4  vessels,  representing  a  tonnage  of  312,554,  visited  the 
port.  This  trade  is  almost  entirely  with  the  British  colony  of 
]ioiig.Kang,  with  which  tbe  port  is  connected  by  small  coasting 
ateamm,  but  since  1893  it  has  had  regular  steamboat  com- 
municatioQ  with  Haiphong  in  Tottgking.  The  population  of 
K'iung-chow,  including  its  shipping  port  of  Hoi-how,  is  estimated 
at  52,000.  The  number  of  foreign  residents  in  1900  was  about 
50.  mo;-it  of  them  Dlficials  or  missionaries. 

Ihe  inhaliiiants  of  Hainan  may  be  dividi'd  into  three  classes, 
the  C'hinese  inunisraiils,  the  civih/;ed  aboriKinos  or  Shu-li  and 
the  wild  iittorigiues  ur  Sheug-ii.  i  he  Ciiineac  were  for  the  most 
part  originally  from  Kwong-si  and  the  neighbouring  provinces, 
and  they  speak  a  peculiar  dialect,  of  which  a  detailed  account  by 
Mr  Swinhoe  was  given  in  The  Phoenix,  a  Monthly  id agazint far 
China,  lire.  (1S70).  The  Shu-li  as  described  by  MrTaintorare 
almost  of  the  same  stature  as  the  Chinese,  but  have  a  more 
decided  copper  colour,  higher  cheek-bones- and  mote  angular 
features,  while  thcfr  eyes  are  not  oUique.  Their  hair  Is  umg, 
■trught  and  black,  and  their  beards,  if  they  have  any,  are  very 
scanty.  They  till  the  soil  and  bring  rice,  fuel,  timber,  grass-cloth, 
&:i  ,  to  the  t  hinese  inarkeis  The  Sheng-li  or  Li  proper,  called 
alio  L;i,  Le  or  Laiiy,  are  ]>robab!y  connected  with  the  Laos  of 
Siam  and  the  Lolos  ol  C  hitla.  1  llough  not  gratuitously  aggres- 
sive, ibcy  are  highly  intractable,  and  have  given  great  trouble 
I  to  the  Chinese  autheritiea.  Among  themielyca  tb^  carry  00 
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deadly  feada,  and  rcr  enRo  is  ,i  duty  and  ati  luiictiuuce.  Tl'.oupli 
they  are  mainly  dtpendi-nt  on  the  chase  for  food,  their  wca[ious 
are  still  the  spear  and  the  bow,  the  latter  being  made  of  wood  and 
strung  with  bamboo.  In  marriage  no  avoidance  of  similarity 
of  name  is  required.  The  bride's  face  is  tattooed  according  to  a 
pattern  furnished  by  the  bridegroom.  Their  funeral  mourning 
consists  of  abuaining  from  drink  and  eating  raw  beef,  and  thty 
use  a  WOOdeo  log  for  a  coffin.  When  sick  they  sacrifice  osen. 
In  Cut  apnog^time  there  is  a  festival  in  which  the  men  and 
from  neighbouiiiig  settlements  move  about  in  gay 
clot  hi  ng  hand  in  band  and  singing  songs.  The  whole  population 
of  the  island  is  estimated  at  about  j§  millions,  .^t  its  first 
corii'iuc:!  .'voce  f.imilif^  wvrr  iiKroHiiccri  from  the  m.iinland. 
In  I  lOo  ;hi'  ('liinL-sc  ;iutliorilii;i  as-'iiK-i  -S7  inhahitiints;  in 
1370,  .'01, ceo;  in  i(ny,  250,524.;  and  in  iS:;,  50,000. 

It  WKs  in  1 1 1  n.c.  llirtt  Lii-Po-Teh.  ►;utRTL:l  oi  tht-  rmpcror  Wu- 
ti,  first  rnadt-  the  iitand  ui  Hainan  suijjcc.  to  the  CliiuL-sL-.  who 
divided  it  into  the  two  prefectures,  Tan-urh  or  Drou;  ini^  Kar 
in  the  south,  so-called  from  the  long  cars  of  the  nati\  0  "  king," 
and  Chu-yai  or  Pearl  Shore  in  the  north.  During  the  decadence 
oi  the  elder  branch  of  the  Han  dynasty  the  Chinese  supremacy 
was  weakened,  but  in  a.d.  43  the  natives  were  led  by  the  success 
of  Ma^ytiautnToog-king  to  makeanew  tender  of  tbdraUegiancc. 
About  this  tine  the  whole  idand  took  the  name  of  Chu-yaL  In 
AJ>.  627  the  name  d  Kfnog'Chow  came  Into  use.  On  its  con- 
quest by  ihij  generals  of  Kublai  Khan  in  ir-S  iHl-  inland  wa^, 
incorporaitd  uith  ihc  western  part  of  the  province  of  Kwanc- 
■.un^  i'l  a  nf.v  s.itrapy.  Hal  [ich  ll.ii  nan  Tao,  i.e.  the  cin:iiit  mrth 
of  the  tifa  am!  south  of  'he  sea.  It  w.i?  thus  tha:  Ilai  nan-T.io 
or  district  south  ui  the  sea  or  strait,  came  into  use  ,is  tl'.e  riarr.c  of 
the  island,  which,  however,  Ims  burnc  the  ott'iciat  title  of  k'iung- 
chow-fu,  probably  derived  from  the  Kiung  shan  or  Jaile  Moun- 
tains, ever  since  13*0,  the  date  of  its  erection  into  a  department 
of  Kwang-tung.  For  a  long  time  Hainan  was  the  refuge  of  the 
turbulent  classes  of  China  and  the  place  of  deportation  for 
ddinquent  officiala.  It  was  thcr^  for  enmpie,  that  Su<Shc  or 
Su-Tung-po  was  banisbcd  to  1097.  Ffom  the  tstit  to  the  19th 
centur>-  pirates  made  the  Intercoune  with  the  mainland  danger- 
ous, and  in  the  17th  they  were  considered  so  formidable  that 
merchants  were  allowed  to  convey  their  goods  only  across  the 
narrow  Hainan  Strait.  Since  tlie  presence  of  English  men- 
of-war  has  put  an  end  to  iliis  evil.  According  lo  ihc  treaty  of 
Tientsin,  the  capital  K'iung-chow  and  the  harbour  Hoi-how 
(Hai-Kow)  were  opened  to  FuroprnTi  rommercc;  but  it  wa?^  not 
till  1S76  th.1t  advantage  wxs  taken  of  the  permission. 

HAINAU  (officially  Haynau),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  Silesia,  on  the  Schnelle  Deichsa  and  the 
railway  from  Breslau  to  Dresden,  12  m.  N.W.  of  Liegnitz.  Pop. 
te,5oo.  It  has  an  Evangelical  and  a  Roman  Catlniik  church, 
nwBufactocies  of  ghives,  patent  leather,  paper,  anetal  ware 
andartifidal  manures,  and  a  onnaidersbte  tradeta  ceicdf.  Near 
Hainau  the  Prussian  cavalry  under  Rliicher  inflicted  a  defeat  on 
the  French  rcarguar<l  on  the  26th  of  May  181.5. 

HAINAUT  (Flem.  H rv.'f'.tujrn.  (.er.  //o/^rci.'air ,  a  province 
of  Belgium  formed  out  of  ihe  am  iet't  county  of  Hainaat.  Modem 
i!ai[uiut  i_s  famous  as  COntaininK  the  cli;ef  coal  ami  iron  n-,ir.e=; 
01  Belgium.  There  are  about  i  jo.ooo  met',  ami  women  cmployc^l 
in  the  mines,  and  about  as  maay  niori  in  the  ironand  steel  works 
of  the  pro\'ince.  About  1880  these  numbers  were  not  more  than 
hall  their  present  totals.  The  principal  towns  of  Hainaut  are 
Mona,  the  capit.il,  Charleroi,  Tournai,  Jumct  and  La  Louvicrc. 
The  province  is  watcrc<l  by  both  the  Scheldt  and  the  Sambre, 
and  b  connected  with  Flanders  by  the  Charleroi-Ghent  canal. 
Hie  area  of  the  province  is  computed  at  930,405  acres  or 
1453  s<|.  m.  In  igo4  the populatkm  wu  1,193,967,  abowbg  aa 
average  of  821  per  sqtiare  ndte, 

Tniier  the  successors  of  Clovis  Hainaut  formed  part,  first 
of  the  kingdom  of  Metz,  and  then  of  that  of  T.otharingia.  It 
afterwards  became  part  of  the  duchy  of  I.,orraine.  The  first  to 
bear  the  title  of  count  of  Hainaut  wnn  Reirinar  "  LoriR-Ncek  '' 
{c.  875),  wlui.  l.'.icr  on.  made  himself  mas'i'r  of  'he  duih\'  of 

i^orraine  and  died  in  916.    Uis  eldest  son  ixtherited  Lower 
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Lorraine,  the  younger,  Rcgin.ir  IT-,  the  count6hip  of  Haluaut, 
which  reit-.aineil  in  the  male  line  of  hi,?  descendants,  all  named 
Keginar,  until  the  iieaih  of  Rcginar  V.  in  1036.  His  heiress, 
Kichildis,  married  :n  it,  cu  /m  nocts  Baldwin  VT.  of  Flanders, 
and,  by  him,  became  the  ancestress  of  the  Baldwin  (\  I.  of 
Hainaut)  wiiu  in  1.^04  .vas ntied by  the  Cruudeni  lu  the  empire 
of  Constantinople.  The  emperor  Baldwin's  elder  daughter 
Jeanne  brou^t  the  coimtship  of  Hainaut  to  ber  husbands 
Ferdiond  of  Portugal  (d.  1233)  and  Thoaasof  Savoiy  <d.  1250). 
On  her  death  in  1 244,  however,  it  passed  to  ber  sister  Margaret, 
on  whose  death  in  1:71;  it  was  inherited  by  her  gran  lsu.-j, 
John  of  .\vcsncs,  count  ol  Iloliand  (d.  1304).    The  couni-di;;,  t>f 

II. -iinaut  rt  mainrd  united  with  that  of  Holland  during  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries.  It  wa.s  under  the  counts  William  I.  "  the 
Good"  (i304-!,vs  T whose  il.iughtcr  I'hiajjpa  married  Ed'.^ald 

III.  of  England,  and  William  H.  (1337-1345)  that  the  communes 
of  Hainaut  attained  great  |H>litical  importance.  Margaret,  who 
succee<lcd  her  brother  William  II.  in  134S;  by  her  marriage 
with  the  emperor  Louis  IV.  brought  Hainaut  with  the  rest  of 
her  domininns  to  the  house  of  Wittelsbach..  Finally,  early  to 
the  I  jth  century,  the  countesa  Jacqudine  was  dtspomcssed  by 
Philip  the  Good  of  Burgnody,  and  Hainaut  hencefocward  shared 
the  late  of  the  rest  of  the  Netherlands. 

AllTlloaiTISS.<— The  ChronicoH  Ilanoniense  or  ChrtmkaRvinumiat 

ofGiitelbert  of  Mors  (d.  1233-1225;,  chancellor  of  Count  Baldwin 
covering  the  period  between  IQ40  and  11Q5,  is  published  in  Pcrts, 
Mi'r.ttm.  Germ.  (Hanover,  1840,  Ac.).  The  Chronicon  Hanonitnte, 
UM  riU-d  to  Biilfiwin,  count  of  Avenne":  fd.  ijSr/i,  and  ".vritten  Iw-tween 
1^7^  arni  12.S1,  was  published  under  the  title  lli.^l.  f^rntaiofiica 
f  ttmitum  HaHnonxie,  &c..  at  Antwerp  (iO^i  and  and  Bru»««U 

(1722).  The  AnnaU  of  J.-icqucs  de  C".uise  (b.  1334;  d.  1399)  were 
published  by  dc  Fortia  d'Urban  under  the  title,  UisU>ire  df  Hai- 
nault  par  Jacques  de  Cuyse,  in  19  vola.  (Paris,  1836-1838):  C". 
Dclacourt,  "  Biblioi;raphic  de  I'hist.  du  Hainaut,"  in  the  Annttict 
du  cercU  ar(k,'.j!cf,:que  de  Hons,  vt  l.  \ .  (^Mons,  1864);  T-  Bernier, 
Ditl.  gimrv.ph.  ht.'.lo'-ique,  (fc,  df  [lutn.iuU  (MonS,  t89t).  Sce  OlsO 
UlysAe  Chevaiicr,  RiperUnre  des  sources  s.v. 

HAINBURO,  or  Haiubcrc,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Lower 
Austria,  38  m.  E.S.E  of  Vienna  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900).  5134. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Danube,  only  2}  m.  from  the  Hungarian 
frontier,  and  since  the  fire  of  1817  Hainboig  has  been  much 
improved,  being  now  a  handsomely  buflt  town,  tt  has  one  of 
the  faugest  tobacco  manofactoites  in  Austria.  eTr.ntc>)>{iig  about 
300O  hands,  and  a  large  needle  factory.  It  occuj)ie>  part  of  the 
site  of  the  old  reltictosvii  Carnuritum  (''.;.».).  Itisstillsurrounded 
hy  ancient  walls,  and  h.as  a  gale  guarded  by  two  old  towers. 
There  are  numerous  Roman  remains,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  altar  and  tower  at  the  town-house,  on  the  latter 
of  wl'.ich  is  .a  st:'.tue,  said  to  be  ol  Altila.  .\  Komati  aqueduct 
is  still  used  to  bring  wutcr  tu  the  town.  On  the  neighbouring 
Hainberg  is  an  old  castle,  built  of  Roman  remains,  which  appears 
in  German  tradition  under  the  name  of  Heimburc;  it  was  wrested 
from  the  Hungarians  in  1042  by  the  emperor  Henry  III.  At  the 
foot  of  the  same  hill  is  a  castle  of  the  1 2th  century,  where  Ottakar 
of  Bohemia  waa  manied  to  Margaret  of  Austria  in  1352;  earlier 
it  was  the  naidiDto  of  the  dukes  of  Babenbcig;  Outside  the 
town,  on  an  Island  fa  the  Danube,  is  the  ndned  castle  of  RBthcl- 
stein  or  Rothenstein,  held  by  the  Knights  Templars.  Hainbiug 
wa.s  besieged  by  the  Hungarians  to  1477,  was  captured  by 
Matthias  (^or\-in'as  in  14^:.  and  was saclttd  and  Its  inhabitants 
ma?*arr«"d  by  the  Turks  in  loS?. 

HAINICHEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
on  the  Kicine  Striegis,  15  m.  N.K.  of  Chemnitj;,  on  the  rail- 
way to  Rosswein.  Pop.  (1905!.  7752.  It  has  two  Evangelical 
churches,  a  park,  and  commercial  and  technical  schools. 
Hainichen  is  a  place  of  considerable  industry.  Its  chief  raanu* 
factuie  is  that  of  flannels,  baize,  and  similar  fabrics;  indeed 
it  mi^  be  c^led  the  centre  of  this  industry  in  Germany.  The 
special  whiteness  and  enellcnoe  of  theflannelmade  to  Hainichen 
are  due  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  water  used  in  tbe  manu- 
f  icture  There  are  also  large  dye-works  and  Uea citing  CStab- 
li  hments.  Hainichen  is  the  birthplace  of  Gcllert,  to  whose 
n-.erncir\'  ;i  bronzc  Statue  was  erected  in  the  market-place  in  1865. 

The  Gellert  institution  for  the  poor  was  erected  in  1815. 
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HAl-PHONG,  :\  si'aport  of  Tongking,  French  Indo-Ckina,  on 
the  Cua  Cam,  a  branch  01  the  Song-koi  (Red  river)  tlulla.  The 
population  numbers  bclwecn  21,000  and  32,000,  of  whom  12,500 
are  Annamcsc,  7500  Chinese  (attracted  by  the  rice  trade  of  the 
port)  and  1200  Europeans.  It  is  situated  about  20  m.  from  the 
GuU  of  ToD^king  aod  jfi  E.  by  S.  iA  Hanoi,  with  which  it 
oomBHinicatcs  by  ilw  and  canil  and  by  imilwajr.  It  is  the 
tecood  conioeieid  port  «f  Ftendi  lBdo<4!faini,  b  a  iii^ 
and  has  j^ernment  and  private  abip-biuMing  yaids.  The 
harbour  is  aci:<>5s.n)lc  at  atl  times  to  vessels  drawing  19  to  20  ft., 
but  is.  obitructc^l  l>y  a  har  Hai-phong  is  the  scat  of  a  resident 
who  performy  the  fimrtinns  of  mayor,  and  the  rcsidmry  is  thi- 
chief  buildinR  of  the  town.  A  civil  tribunal,  a  tribunal  of  com- 
nerre  ai  •!  a  lirani  h  i>i  the  Bank  of  Indu-China  arc  also  among 
its  institutions.  It  is  the  beadquartent  of  the  river  steamboat 
service  (Messageries  fiutiates)  of  Tongking,  which  plies  as  far 
u  Lao-kay  on  the  SoQg-lcoi,  to  the  other  chief  towns  of  Tongking 
and  ixntliein  Annam,  and  alio  to  Hong  kong.  Cottmibipiiming 
•od  the  namifictiiic  of  cenott  ane  carried  on. 

HUM  (a  word  oomaiiMi  to  Tronic  hnfimgn),  Ok  genetal 
tcm  for  the  Chataeteristie  OUtsrOWth  of  the  epidermis  forming 
the  coat  of  mammab,  The  wmd  is  also  applied  by  analogy  to 
the  filamentous  outgrowths  from  the  body  of  insects,  tiC.,  plants, 
and  metaphorically  to  anything  of  like  appearance. 

For  anatciny.  of  animal  hair  ^n-  Skin  ANDEXOCKSUnON; 
FlRMKS  aiul  allicil  iirticies;  b'vs.,  ami  L&ATliEit. 

A):!hrt:fw!i>^\. —'I'he  human  hair  has  an  important  place 
among  the  physical  criteria  of  race.  While  its  general  structure 
and  quantity  vary  comparatively  little,  its  length  in  individuals 
and  relatively  in  the  two  sexes,  its  form,  its  colour,  its  general 
aNiajirteDCy  and  the  appearance  under  the  microscope  of  its 
transverse  section  show  persistent  diflerences  in  the  various  races. 
It  is  the  persislencc  of  these  diffemicca  and  specially  in  regard 
to  its  coImii  and  teitur^  which  haa  dven  to  hair  iu  ethnokigical 
importance.  So  obnoua  a  radal  afferentiation  liad  natuntUy 
long  ago  attracted  the  attention  of  anthropologists.  But  it  was 
not  uiuil  the  19th  century  that  microscopic  examination  showed 
iIk-  [jroiojiui  ditTcrencc  in  structure  between  the  hair  character- 
istic 01  'hf-  great  ri: visions  of  mankind.  It  was  in  that  Dr 
Pruncr-lti  y  read  a  paper  before  the  Paris  Anthropological 
Sorictv  i  ntitled  "  On  the  Human  Hair  as  a  Rare  Character, 
exami"AMl  by  aii!  of  llic  MieroseojH:  "  This  adi'ress  ustablished 
the  importance  of  hair  as  a  racial  criterion.  He  demonstrated 
that  the  structure  of  the  liair  is  threefold: — 

(i)  Short  and  crisp,  generally  termed  "  woolly,"  elliptical  or 
iddncy-shaped  in  section,  with  no  distinguishable  medulla  or 
pith.  Its  colour  is  almost  always  jet  black,  and  it  is  character- 
istic of  aD  the  black  races  except  the  Aiistraliana  and  aborigines 
of  India.  This  lype  of  hair  ha.t  two  varietlcSi  1Vh«  the  hairs 
are  relatively  long  and  the  spiral  of  the  curls  large,  the  head  has 
the  rip|)earan(c  of  beii.j;  completely  l  overeil.  wilfi  sonir  of 
the  Mehitie:iiaii  raeeb,  and  nmst  <if  the  negnxs.  Haeckel  has 
called  -  his  "  erioeomous  "  or  "  wdolly  "  proper.  In  some  negroid 
pe<»pl«,  however,  sui.  h  as  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen,  the  hair 
grows  in  very  short  cnrls  with  narnjw  spirals  and  forms  little 
tufts  separated  by  spaces  which  appc.nr  bare.  The  head  looks  as 
if  it  were  dotted  over  with  pcppcr-sccd,  and  thus  this  hair  has 
gained  the  nnme  of  "  pcppcrcorn-growtb."  Haodccl  has  called  it 
"  lophnciifKfJuy  "  or  "  crested."  Most  BCgnca  have  this  type  of 
hair  in  childhood  and,  even  whm  fuUjr  gnwn,  aigna  of  It  anwad 
thetemplca.  The  ipaoe  between  each  tuft  is  not  bold,  aawaa  at 
one  time  generally  The  hair  grows  tmifocndy  over 

the  head,  as  in  all  races. 

2.  Straight,  lank,  long  and  coarse.roundornearlysoinscction, 
with  the  medulla  or  pith  eaeily  distiri^ruishablc,  and  almost 
without  i-xceptii-n  Ijlack,  This  is  tlie  hair  of  the  yettow  EOCe^ 
the  ("hine^c,  Mongols  and  Indians  of  the  Americ;LS. 

\\'avy  and  curly,  or  smooth  and  .silky,  (e.'al  in  seclioti,  with 
mcciuliary  tube  but  no  pilb.  This  is  the  hair  of  £uropeans, 
and  is  mainly  fair,  though  bladt,  brown,  ted  or  towy  varieties 
are  found. 

lliere  is  a  fourth  type  of  hair  dcsoihable  as  "  ftisy."  It  h 


easily  dist inRiiishabIc  from  the  Asiatic  and  European  ty[>es.  but 
not  from  the  negroid  wool.  It  is  alway3  thick  and  black,  and 
is  characteristic  of  the  Australians,  Nubians,  and  certain  of  the 
Mulattos.  Generally  hair  curls  in  proportioo  to  its  flatness. 
The  rounder  it  k  the  stifTer  and  lanker.  Tbttt  extremes  are 
respectively  npnientcd  by  the  Papuaai  aad  the  Japanese. 
Of  aO  hair  the  wmOy  type  b  found  to  he  the  moat  perriatent,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  BradUaa  Cafiisos,  negro  and  native  l^brids. 
Quatrefages  quotes  the  Case  of  a  triple  hybrid,  "  half  negro, 
quarter  Cherokee  quarter  Eogfish,"  who  had  short  funy' 
looking  hair. 

Wavy  typ<-:i  of  hair  vary  most  in  colour:  almost  the  deepest 
hue  of  black  being  found  side  hy  side  with  she  most  flaxen  and 
towy.  Colour  varies  les=i  ir;  the  Link  type,  and  srarrcly  at  all 
in  the  woolly.  The  only  important  exception  to  the  uniform 
blackness  of  the  negroid  wool  is  to  be  found  among  the  \\  <jehuas, 
a  tribe  of  .African  pigmies  whose  hair  is  described  by  Wilfadm 
Junker  (Tritvels  in  Africa,  iii,  p.  H;)  as  "  of  a  dbirk,  msfy  blown 
hue."  Fair  hair  io  all  its  shades  is  frequent  anoag  the  popula- 
tiain  of  northern  Europe,  but  much  t«icr  in  the  soutb.  Aocoraing 
to  Dr  John  Beddoo  there  are  sixteen  bloods  out  of  every  hundnd 
Scotch,  thirteen  out  ol  every  hundred  English,  and  two  only  out 
of  a  hundred  Italians.  The  percentage  of  brown  hair  is  75% 
among  Spaniards,  39  among  French  and  16  only  in  Scandin8\'ia. 
iXmong  the  straight  haired  races  fair  hair  is  far  rarer;  it  is, 
however,  found  among  the  western  iiiiiis.  .-\nioiig  those  races 
with  frizzy  hair,  red  is  almost  as  common  as  among  lho.se  with 
wavy  hair.  Red  hair,  however,  is  an  individu.il  anomaly  associ- 
ated ordinarily  with  freckles.    There  arc  no  rcd-haired  raceS. 

A  certain  correlation  appears  to  exist  between  the  nature  of 
hair  and  its  absolute  or  relative  length  in  the  two  sexes.  Thus 
straight  hair  is  the  longest  (Chinese,  Red  Indians),  while  woolly 
is  shortest.  Wavy  hair  holds  an  intermediate  poiitioB.  In  the 
two  estTenies  the  diffeieace  of  length  in  man  and  woman  it 
scarcely  noticeable.  In  some  lank-liabBd  races,  mea'a  tresaes 
are  as  long  as  women's,  e.g.  the  Chinese  pigtail,  and  the  hair  ol 
Redskins  which  grows  to  the  length  sometimes  of  upwards  of 
9  ft.  In  the  fnV.zy-halred  p<'oples,  men  and  women  have  equally 
short  growlh.s.  nu.shwomen,  the  female  Hottentot  and  r.egrcsses 
have  hair  no  kuiKer  than  men's.  It  is  only  in  the  wavy,  and  now 
and  again  in  the  fri/zy  types,  that  the  liitference  in  the  sexes  is 
marked,  .\niong  European  rnen  the  length  rarely  exeee<ls  12  to 
16  in.,  while  with  women  the  mean  length  is  between  25  and 
30  in.  and  in  some  cases  has  been  known  to  reach  6  ft.  or  more. 

The  growth  of  hair  on  the  body  corresponds  in  general  with 
that  on  the  head.  The  hairiest  races  arc  the  Australians  and 
Taamanians,  wboae  heads  ate  veritable  mops  in  the  thickness 
and  unkempt  luxuriance  of  the  locks.  Next  to  them  are  the 
Todas,  and  other  hill-tribcamen  of  India,  and  the  Hairy  Ainu 
of  Japan.  T^es,  too,  of  the  markedly  hairy  race,  now  extinct, 
supposed  to  be  the  ancestor  of  Toda  and  .Mnu  aiike,  are  to  be 
found  here  and  there  in  Europe,  especially  ainoti^!  the  KuaMan 
pe.isantry.  The  least  hairy  peoples  are  the  \ellow  races,  the 
men  often  scarcely  having  rudimentar\  Inards,  e.g.  Indians  of 
America  anci  ;he  Moti>;ols.  Xeproiri  [leoples  may  be  Said  to  be 
intermedmlc,  but  usually  incline  to  hairlrs.<;ncss.  The  wavy- 
haired  populations  hold  also  an  intermediate  position,  but 
somewhial  incline  to  hairiness.  Among  negroes  especially  no 
rule  can  be  fionnidated.  Bare  types  such  as  the  Binhmen  and 
western  nepoes  an  found  contiguous  to  hairy  typee  such  as  the 
mhabitaBtBoiAshaotee.  Tf  rif  hr i  li  iTif  rc  snjr  nilii  as  Io  haWnrm 
From  statistics  taken  in  .\merica  ft  would  seem  that  it  is  ten  timea 
less  freqtient  among  negroes  than  among  whites  between  the  ages 
of  thirty-three  and  forty-five  years,  and  thirty  times  less  between 
twrp.ty-onc  and  thirty-two  years,  .\mong  Mulattos  it  is  more 
ir  lent  than  amcnf;  negroes  but  less  than  among  wbiie:s.  It 
1.-  .arer  amonR  R<-dskir.s  than  among  negroes.  The  /dn;n,(>  or 
'lownv  hairs,  with  which  the  human  foetus  is  coverc<l  for  some 
time  before  birth  and  which  is  mostly  shed  in  the  womb,  and  the 
minute  hairs  which  cover  nearly  every  part  of  the  adult  human 
body,  may  be  regarded  as  rudimentary  remains  of  a  complete 
baiiy  coveting  in  the  anccstosi  of  nwnk&id.  The  FliOceoe,  or 
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I  proved  that  this  physical  criterion  remains  unchanged, 
■ad  that  it  is  to-day  what  it  was  so  many  scores  of  centuries 
bacli.  Perhaps,  then,  the  primary  ilivisions  of  mankind  were 
distinKuishcd  by  hair  Lhc  ^anie  in  icxturc  and  colour  as,  lhat  which 
rhariii  tfrizcs  to-day  the  grtal  climiial  groups.  Tlic  wavy  type 
bridges  the  guli  between  the  lank  and  wcKiUy  types,  all  in  turn 
derived  from  a  ooounon  hair-covcnd  being.  In  this  connexion 
it  is  worth  mention,  as  pointed  out  by  1'.  Topinard,  that  though 
the  regions  occupied  by  the  negroid  races  arc  the  habitat  of  the 
•ntbr^raid  apes,  the  haic  of  tho  ktta  is  mi  hair,  not  wool. 
Further  in  the  eaatem  aactiaii  of  tke  dark  donab,  wUk  the 
Papuan  it  atill  libck  and  dolichocephalic,  lib  pnnuacd  pro- 
genitor, the  orang-utan,  is  brachycephaiic  with  deddedly  red 
hair.  Thus  the  white  races  are  seen  to  come  nearest  the  higher 
apes  in  thi.s  re.spect,  yellow  next,  anil  black  farthest  removed. 

No  lesl  has  ])riiveil,  on  repeaU'il  e.\aniiiiation,  lo  lie  a  safer 
one  of  r.u  iai  purity  than  the  <|ualily  ot  liair,  and  I'runer-Bey  goes 
so  far  as  lo  suggest  that  "  a  single  hair  )>re:ienting  the  average 
form  characteristic  of  the  race  might  serve  to  define  it."  At  any 
rate  a  hair  of  an  individual  hears  the  stamp  of  his  origm. 

See  Dr  Pruner-Bey  in  Mtmoirei  de  la  socUU  tPanlintokpe,  ii. 
V.  A.  Brown.  Ousifitation  of  MaHkind  by  Iht  JXmt;  P.  Topuard, 
L'Uomme  dans  ia  naturt  (1891).  chap.  vi. 

CMMMMwr.— Hair  Miters  Into  a  consicterabic  variety  of  manu- 
facture. Hrisili->  are  the  stout  el.istic  hairs  obtained  from  the  Uieks 
of  cerl.iin  lin.'-  <>i  pi«>  I  hiie.it  qualities,  and  the  ;.;ri.iti^t 
qil.intities  a-,  will,  are  i>lilaini  il  lri<in  Kii»>.ia,  where  a  Viiriely  <if  pig 
i>  reared  prim-i|Mlly  on  account  of  its  bristles.  The  best  and  most 
citslly  briatks  arc  uncd  by  nhoentakcr.s,  .-Hvondary  qualities  being 
empfoycd  for  toilet  and  clothcs-bruahca,  while  inferior  qualities  arc 
worlcea  up  into  the*  commoner  kinds  of  brushes  used  by  painters  and 
for  many  mechanical  purpoiws.  For  aniM»'  u«  and  for  decorative 
punting,  brushes  or  pencils  of  hair  from  the  sable,  camel,  badger, 
poln-.it,  &c..  an-  pn-|iiirfd.  The  hair  of  various  animals  which  is 
too  short  fi>r  spinning  into  \arn  is  ulilueil  for  the  niaiuifai tiire  of 
fell.  For  this  u.m-  the  hair  <>l  r.tbbits,  hares,  twavers  anil  of  several 
other  fodenia  laiady  emiiloyed,  especially  in  France,  in  making 
the  flner  qualities  of  felt  hats.  Cow  hair,  obtained  from  unnerics. 
is  used  in  the  prrparatian  of  roofing  felts,  and  felt  for  covcrinK 
boilers  or  steain-t>ipes,  and  for  other  similar  purposes.  It  \»  alw 
largely  u?<^l  by  pl.i-terers  for  binding  the  mortar  of  the  walls  and 
roofs  o(  hiiiiM-s:  .ir.il  u  i-.  Ill  .viine  e-\ii  ni  In  ini;  wii\en  u|>  iiiti>  cijars*' 
fficics.  horse-cloths,  railway  rugs  and  inferior  blankets.  The  tail 
hair  of  oxen  is  also  of  value  for  *Ti*']g  ewhions  and  other  njp- 
holsirry  «-ork,  for  which  purpose,  as  weOat  Uk  onldag  the  official 
wiijs  of^law  officers.  b.irristers.  &c.  the  tail  and  body  hair  of  the  yak 
or  Yib<>t  ox  is  also  sometimes  imponed  into  Europe.  The  tail  and 
m.inc  hair  of  horses  is  in  great  ileni.iml  for  various  purposes.  The 
long  I  ail  hair  is  cs|Kcially  valualile  lor  «e.i\in(;  into  hair-cloth,  mane 
hair  and  the  short  tail  hair  being,  on  the  other  hand,  principallv 
per  pared  and  curled  for  ataSag  the  chair^aoiia  ami  couches  w  hich 
arc  covered  with  the  cloth  manufactured  fram  the  lone  hair.  The 
horse  hair  used  In  Grent  Britain  is  principally  obtained  from  South 
America.  Germany  and  Rusria,  and  its  sorting,  cleaning  and  work- 
ing up  into  the  various  manufactures  dependent  on  the  material 
are  industries  of  sinie  imiKirtance.  In  addition  to  the  purpcKses 
alre.idv  alludixl  to.  horsi'  hair  is  wown  into  crinoUne  for  ladies' 
Umnet  >.  pl.iitisl  into  tiihing  linv«.  woven  into  bags  for  oil  and  dder 
prosers.  and  into  straining  cloths  for  bivwcrs,  ftc,  and  for  numerous 
other  minor  uses.  The  nxanufacturrs  which  arise  in  connexion  with 
hum.in  hair  are  more  p«vuliar  th.»n  im)ionanf.  although  ix  >  .t^ionally 
fashions  arise  which  i  ir-«'  ,1  l.ir^e  ilcni.in.l  f^T  hum. in  h.iir  The 
fluctuations  of  such  l.i-hi.Mi^  ilrtiTiii'.ne  the  v.it'.ie  ot  hair:  but  at  all 
times  long  tresses  are  ol  considerable  value.  t.irev,  light,  ^uie  and 
auburn  hair  are  distinguished  as  extra  colours,  and  command  much 
higher  prices  than  the  common  shades.  The  light-i~t>loured  hair  is 
chiorty  obtained  in  Germany  and  .Austria,  and  the  couth  of  Fraitcv 
is  the  pnnriivil  source  of  the  d.»rker  shadek  In  the  south  of  France 
the  culti\-ation  and  sale  of  heads  of  hair  t>y  peasant  girl*  is  a  common 
practice;  ami  hawkers  attend  fairs  for  the  special  purjxM-  ot  ineai;. 
ing  in  thiN  tr.ilhc.  Hair  5  and  e\  en  0  ft.  long  is  sonu  tmu  s  ..Ittainnl. 
■v  aueK  an\  of  the  "  raw  ni.iterial  "  is  obtainiil  in  the  I  niled  Kini- 
dom  except  in  the  form  04  K-idies'  "combings."  Ulcaching  of  hair 
by  sseans  of  nteoade  cf  h\-dra(tm  is  exten*i%-ely  practised,  with  the 
vtew  of  obtaming  a  supply  of  golden  tockst  or  of  preparing  white 
hair  for  mixing  to  match  grvy  shades;  but  in  neither  case  is  the 
n -ult  wry  succtsssful.  Human  hair  is  worked  up  into  a  pri-at 
\.\rR-tv  of  will*.  «<".ilps.  artificial  fronts,  frir.vf«  ,1-  '.  curls,  all  for 
supplemoniini:  the  >iMnt\  or  failing  resourets.  t  n.iiur.  1  he  plait- 
ing of  human  hair  into  artK'Ics  ul  jewellery,  watch-guards,  dtc.  lonn* 
a  diMiact  branch  of  trade. 


BAU^AIL  {Tridumnu),  a  nariae  fidi  bdoogiag  to  the 
ifeoHlAo^taryfRi  KoiMtr^orawr,  with  a  long  band-Hke  body 

terminating  in  a  thrtad-Uke  tail,  and  with  strong  prominent 
teeth  in  both  jaws.  Sevfoal  species  are  known,  of  which  one, 
common  in  the  tfoptcat  Atlaatk,  not  canibr  leadm  tbe  Britiib 

Islands. 

HAITI  (Haiti,  II.wti,  Sa.n  Domingo,  or  Hisp.\niol\1,  ed 
island  in  the  \Ve=il  Indies.  It  lies  almost  in  ihc  centre  of  the 
chain  and,  with  the  exception  of  Culxi,  is  the  largest  of  the  group. 
Its  greatest  length  between  Cape  Engano  on  the  cast  and  Cape 
ties  Irois  on  the  west  is  407  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  bctwieea 
Cape  Bcata  on  tlie  south  and  Cape  Isahrlla  on  the  north  160  n. 
The  area  is  s8,ooo  sq.  m.,  being  rather  leas  than  that  of  bdaniL 
From  Cuba,  70  m.  W^.W.,  and  Iram  Jamaica,  150  n.  W.S.W., 
it  is  separated  by  the  Winihraid  Fuiage;  and  fram  POtto  Rico, 
60  m.  £.,  by  the  Mona  Passage.  It  lies  between  17*  37'  anil 
30"  o'  N.  and  6.^"  20'  and  74°  28'  W.  From  the  west  coast 
project  two  penin.sul.i5.  The  soulh-wcstcm,  of  which  Cape 
l  iliuron  forms  the  extremity,  is  the  larger.  It  is  150  m.  long 
and  its  width  varies  from  :o  to  40  m.  Columbus  lande<l  at  Mole 
St  Nicholiis  at  the  [X)int  of  the  north-western  |>eninsula.  which 
is  50  m.  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  40  m.  Between  these 
lies  the  GuU  of  Gonalve,  a  triangular  bay,  at  the  apex  of  which 
stands  the  dty  of  Pkwt-an-Prinoe.  Tlie  island  of  Gonalve, 
opposite  the  city  at  a  distance  of  37  m.,  divides  the  entrance  to 
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IHxt-au-Prince  into  two  fine  '*»hm*«i  nod  fonna  an  ff«^**»t' 
harbour,  soo  aq.  m.  in  extent,  the  ooial  neb  along  the  ooaat 
bring  its  only  defect.  On  the  north-east  coast  is  the  magnificent 

Ha\-  of  Samana,  formed  by  the  peninsula  of  that  name,  % 
mountain  range  projecting  into  the  sea;  its  mouth  is  protected 
by  a  coral  reef  stretching  8jm.  from  the  iouth  coast.  There  is 
however,  a  good  passage  for  sliips,  and  williin  lies  a  safe  and 
beautiftil  expanse  of  water  joosq.  tu.  In  extent.  Beyond  Samana, 
with  the  exception  of  tbe  poor  harbour  of  Santo  Domingo,  there 
are  no  inlets  on  the  east  and  south  coasts  until  the  Bays  of  Ocoa 
andNe>'ba  arcreached.  The  south  coast  of  the  Tibutoo  peninsula 
has  gocxl  har1x>urs  at  Jacmcl,  Bainet,  .^quin  and  Lea  Cayes  or 
Atix  Cayes.  The  only  inlets  of  any  importance  between  Aiix 
Cayes  and  Port-ati-Prince  are  Jerenie  and  tbe  Bay  of  Baraderes. 
The  coast  line  is  estimated  at  1:50  m. 

Haiti  is  essentially  a  nnountainous  island.  Steep  escarpments, 
leading  to  tbe  rugged  upland*  of  the  interior,  reach  almost  every- 
where down  to  the  sboirs,  leaving  only  here  and  there  a  few  strip* 
of  beach.  There  are  three  fairly  distinct  nvmntain  ranges,  tnc 
northern,  central  and  southern,  with  jwrallel  axes  from  E.  to  \V. ; 
while  extensive  and  fertile  plains  lie  between  them.  The  northern 
range  usu.illy  called  the  Sierra  dc  .Monti  Cristi,  extends  from  Cape 
Samai.a  on  the  east  to  Cape  Fragata  on  the  west.  It  has  a  mean 
elivation  of  Jlooo  ft.,  culmin.itint;  in  the  I-oina  Diego  Cam(H>  1.^855 
ft.1,  neat  the  centre  of  the  range.  Tbe  central  ran^c  runs  from 
Cape  Engaao  to  Cape  St  Nicholas,  some  400  m.  ui  an  obbque  diraction 
fram  E.  to  W.  Towards  the  ccntfc  of  the  island  it  broadens  and 
forms  two  distinct  chains;  the  northern,  the  Sierra  del  Cibao.  con- 
stituting tbe  backbone  of  Haiti;  the  xiiithfrn  curving  first  S.W., 
then  N  .\V..  and  reaching  the  sea  near  '^t  M  m-.  In  adrlition  to  titese 
there  .irv  a  numlicr  of  secondary  i  rt-t^.  rlifiirult  to  trace  to  the  back- 
bone of  the  system,  since  the  loftiest  jieaks  are  usually 
llHenlridpw  Suchfortas 
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clcvntidn  or.  the  i-'Uind,  nliith  risr*  .">»  n  spur  N.W.  of  tho  city  ff 
Saiil'i  UnniinKo,  In  the  Sierra  di'l  Cibiio,  tnc  highest  summit  is  thu- 
Pico  (iri  Vaqui  oiooii.}.  The M>ui.hern  range  run-.  frDin  the  Bay  of 
Neyba  due  \V.  to  Cape  Tibuam.  Its  highwt  iKiini-  ,ir.-  La  Sellc 
{S/goo  ft.)  and  La  Hottc  {"400  ft.).  The  plain  of  Sc>  bu  or  Los  Llanos 
w  the  Uu.:i'ni  'jf  the  Haitian  plains.  It  atrctchc-s  r^^stwariU  from 
the  river  <  iz^im  i  for  95  m.  and  ha*  an  average  width  of  16  m.  It  is 
perfectly  level,  abundantly  -.van  red,  and  arlmirablv  adapted  for  the 
rearing  of  cattle.  But  jx  rli.>|.i  iht  >;r.inilist  is  tht  V'ega  KimI,  ur 
Royal  Plain,  as  it  waii  calicd  b)  Coiumbus,  which  lies  between  the 
Ciban  and  .Monti  Cristi  ranees,  ft  stretches  from  Samana  Bay  to 
Manziinillo  Bay,  a  diiitanw  of  t^o  m.,  btit  is  interrupted  in  llic  centre 
l)y  a  raoKc  of  bills  in  which  nsc  the  ri\iers  which  dnia  it.  The 
northern  part  of  this  plain,  however,  is  usually  known  as  the  Valley 
of  Santiago.  Mo«t  of  the  large  valleyst  are  in  a  state  of  nature,  in 
part  savanna,  in  (lart  wooded,  and  all  ver^'  fertile. 

There  are  fourlari»e  rivers.  The  Yariui,  nsin;^  in  thf  I'irofii  1  N'.ir,iii. 
falls,  after  a  tortuous  north-wc^:irl\  i  itnT^-  thrl>u^;h  ihu  v.iHoy  i>{ 
SiniLiso.  into  Manzanillo  Bay;  its  inaulh  is  obstructetl  mj  ah.dlisw*, 
and  it  h  navigable  only  for  canm'ii.  The  Neyba,  or  South  ^■aoui, 
also  rises  in  the  Pico  del  Y.iqui  and  flows  S.  Into  (be  Bay  of  Neyba. 
In  the  mountains  within  a  few  miles  from  the  sources  of  these  rivers, 
rise  the  V'una  and  the  Artibonite.  The  Yuna  drains  the  Vega  Keal, 
flow«i  into  Samana  Bay,  and  i»  ruvigable  by  light-draught  vessels 
ftif  -iim  di-^tancc  from  its  mouth.  Tlv  Artibonite  flows  through 
the  \nllcy  of  its  tiainc  into  tile  fiulf  of  (".onaive.  Of  the  ,«maller 
Tivem  the  Ozama,  on  which  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  stands,  is  the 
most  important.  The  greatest  lalce  is  that  of  Eniiquillo  or  Xaragna, 
at  a  height  of  300  ft.  abo\e  sea-lewl.  It  i»  27  t«.  long  by  8  m. 
broad  and  vcr\'  deep.  Though  m.  from  the  sea  its  waters  arc  salt, 
and  tho  H.iitian  negroeo  -.ill  it  rinn-^  Sal^,  After  hr^ivy  rains  it 
oc€.i-i.  riidl)  forms  a  ccni iiiuiins  -.(it-i  i  :if  wwi  f  with  another  lake 
called  .\zucy,  or  Etang  ^umatre,  which  is  16  m.  lonx  by  4  m. 
b«Mid:M  (MM  acoMriona  the  nnitad  htehiaa  taod  i«ngtk« 
«nd  k  larger  than  (he  Lahe  of  Geneva.  Farther  Sw  b  lha  Icoten 
deLinuHi.  5  m.  longby  3  m.  broad,  a  fresh-water  lake  with  dO^Mblc 
outlet.  Smaller  lakes  arc  Kinron  and  Miraso-inc-  TilCfe  are  no 
active  volcanoes,  but  e-arthquakc»  are  nnr  infmiuent. 

Cfology. — The  ccolo^-  oj  Haiti  is  still  vury  i!uj»rfcctly  known, 
and  lars^e  tract*  01  Che  ulaiKl  have  never  been  examtncd  by  a  gt-olo- 
gist.  It  la  paadble  that  tlie  lehitta  that  have  been  ofaaervcil  ia  socne 
parts  of  we  idaml  may  be  of  Pre-cretamnw  age,  but  th«  oldest 
rocln  ia  which  fomib  have  yet  be«n  found  belong  to  the  Cn  i  <■ 
^•»tcro,  and  the  geological  tequencc  is  wry  similar  to  1  i 
Janii'iica.  Excluding  the  schists  of  doubtful  age,  the  strn  -.  tui^in^ 
■with  «iindstoneii  an<l  CfH^.l mil  r.iti-,  txinl.uning  |x?iibl  '  I  '>r:.iir. 
Rranite,  diorite,  Sc.;  and  these  arc  overlaid  by  marls,  clays  and 
ritncstones  containing  IlippuriUs.  Then  follows  a  (Crie*  ot  sand- 
stones, clays  and  lunestones  with  occa«ioiul  leamB  of  lignite, 
evidently  of  shaHow-Wateroriklri  TIic^  arc  referred  bv  R.T  lii'l  tn 
thi'  f-^ocene.  and  they  arc  su«  •■  <lid  |.\  ch.-»lky  beds  win  li  svrn  I  li  I 
down  in  a  dci  jti^r  «oa  ,tmf  %\ 'm  h  |  r"l  il-,  1  'rrtr<i«ind  with  the  .V|i>nt- 
pclier  licil-'jf  j.irn.iii  >  K  Jli^. « i  r.i- 1.  !■  in  ilU  .  t  hire  arc  limestones  and 
in.irU  composed  largely  of  corals  and  m<illu!>cs,  which  are  probably 
of  very  late  Tertiary  or  Post-tertiary  age.  lentil,  Imwcver,  the 
island  has  been  mort  thoroughly  examined,  the  correlation  of  the 
various  Tertiary  and  Post-tertiary  deposits  must  remain  doubtful. 
Some  of  the  Ih<1s  which  Hill  has  placed  in  the  Eocene  have  been 
referred  hy  1  irltfr  writers  to  the  Miocene.  Tippenha!)  r  r!i>„  ril)i - 
«Xten«iv.  ■  r  iptLi  sis  of  lusalt  of  Po.st -pliocene  age. 

Fauna  and  I  tora. — The  fauna  is  not  extensivx-.  The  agouti  is  t.hi- 
largest  wild  mammal.  Birds  are  few,  excepting  water-fowl  and 
pi«eoni)>.  Snakes  abound,  though  few  are  venomou.s.  Liz.irds  are 
nummiM,  and  Imecta  awarm  in  the  low  parts,  with  tarantulas, 
scwpiimB  and  centipede*.  Caymans  are  found  in  the  Lake*  and 
fixers,  and  thr  wntrr«  t(>em  with  fishand  (<\\u  t  -.v.;  Wild  ^  title, 

hogs  ami  d  i.;  -.  r1<'^  i-:id.mi-i  of  those  bruiight  fr  un  Rurnrir,  r<i.ini  at 
large  on  the  plains  and  in  the  forests.  The  wild  hogi  furnish  much 
sport  to  the  native!,  who  hunt  them  with  do|B  trained  for  th> 
purpose. 

In  richness  and  x-ariety  of  vegetable  products  Haiti  is  not  excelled 
tiy  any  other  country  in  the  world.  All  tropical  plants  and  trees 
grow  in  iierfei  tion,  iind  nearly  all  the  vegetables  and  fruits  of  tem- 
perate climates  may  l>e  succc^.sfully  cultivate*!  in  the  highlands. 
Among  indtRpiioii"  prTKlii;  f-«  ;irt-  n  ttfirt,  ricx-,  maize,  tobacco,  c!x-n;i, 
ginger,  i-.,iii\<  iriili.;^"  Ur„i>t:^>:'  rr..\rr,^n  ..r  5-.;ui'iii:<' 1.  arrowroot.  :::.iri;i  .c 
or  cassava,  pimento.  t»anan.t,  jilamain,  pine-apple,  artichoke,  yam 
and  sweet  potato.  Among  the  important  plants  and  fruits  are  Migar- 
cane,  coffee,  ind^  (callra  ituiizo  frane,  to  dtstinguisti  it  from  the 
native),  melons,  cabbage,  luct-rne,  guinea  grass  and  the  breadfruit, 
mango,  caimite,  orange,  almond,  apple,  grape,  mulberry  and  (ig. 
Most  of  the  impor*'  d  fniit-  h  -ivp  cieeeniT;i»«'«l  Ir-m  want  of  care, 
but  the  mango,  now  >pri  id  i-\  1  r  m  .irK  \  h<-  '.vfiuli  i  l^ind,  has  become 
almost  a  nec4'!>»;ir>-  article  of  footl ;  the  bri-ad-(ruit  has  likewise 
become  common,  but  ia  not  to  nwon  eateemed.  Haiti  ia  also  rich 
ffi  woods,  especially  in  cabinet  and  dye  wood*:  amons  the  farmer  are 
mahogany,  tnanchinecl,  satinwood,  rr^-rvvoid,  cinnamon  wood 
{Canrila  alba),  yellow  acoma  [SideTdxyion  mnilickixiendron)  and 
gri-gri;  and  among  the  latter  are  Biaail  wood,  logwood,  fustic  and 
aamfna.  On  the  mmintaina  are  extensive  foreats  of  pine  and  a 
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specie*  of  oak;  and  in  various  parts  occtir  the  locust,  Ironwood, 
cypress  or  Bermuda  cedar,  palmetto  and  many  kinds  tif  p,drii->. 

Climate. — Owing  to  the  f,n\iT.  di\  i  rsity  ol  it*  relid  Haiti  presents 
a  wider  range  of  dimatc  tli.m  .my  other  part  of  the  Antilles.  The 
yeariy  rainfall  is  abundant,  averaging  about  13o  in.,  but  the  wet 
and  dry  sca.sons  arc  clearly  divided.  At  Port-au-Prince  the  rainy 
srason  lasts  from  April  to  October,  but  varies  in  other  parts  of  the 
i-iUnd,  so  that  there  is  never  a  ivaBon  wh«n  rain  is  general.  The 
ituiuni.iin  di-.!ricts  are  coost.intly  iiathed  in  dense  mists  and  heavy 
dews,  whilcutherdistricts  are  almost  rainless.  Owing  to  its  sheltered 
po.-utlon  the  heat  at  Port-au-Princ"  is  greater  than  elsewhere.  In 
summer  the  temperature  there  ranges  between  80°  and  05°  F.  and 
in  winter  bctwxcn  70°  and  80°  F.  Evan  in  the  highlands  the  mercury 
never  falls  below  45*  F.  Hurricanes  an  not  ao  frcqueui  as  in  the 
Windward  Islca,  but  violent  gales  often  occur.  Thttptevaiiiiig  winds 
arc  from  the  east. 

The  RepiMic  rf  Faift.— Haiti  i»  dinded  into  tm  inrts,  the 

negro  republic  Of  Haiti  owning  the  western  third  of  the  island, 

while  the  remainder  belongs  to  Santo  Domingo  (v.f.'l  'ir  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Between  these  two  govcrn.niciits  there 
exists  the  slro!ii;csl  |>oli:iL.d  :a.iipalhy. 

Although  but  .1  >n'.all  iiatc,  with  an  area  of  only  lo  jo.j  -,f|,  in., 
the  rtpulilic  uf  Hai'J  is,  in  many  rcspect.'i,  .mc  oi  the  nuist 
interesting  coinniunittes  m  the  world,  as  it  is  the  earliest  and 
most  successful  example  of  a  state  peopled,  and  governed  l>ii  a 
constitutional  model,  by  negroes.  At  its  head  is  a  president 
assisted  by  two  chambers,  the  members  of  which  are  elected 
and  hold  ofEce  under  a  constitution  of  iSSg.  Tim  oonstitutioB, 
thorottglily  inqpoUIcu  in  forro,  ia  Frendi  ia  origiii,  n  are  alao 
tiielaws,  languagi^tcaditioia  nod ctHtoms  of  Haiti.  In  practice, 
however,  the  government  resolves  itself  inteanulitar>' despotism, 
the  power  being  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  president. 
The  Haitians  seem  to  ixkacss  everything  that  a  progTcsii'.c 
and  civili.'-cd  iiaii<in  cati  desire,  but  curruifUon  is  spread  t  hrouph 
every  ponion  atnl  I  raiKh  of  the  goveriiHient.  Justice  is  vtiial, 
and  the  pi-  liLc  arc  brutal  aiiJ  iiicilicicnt.  Since  1869  the  Roman 
Catholic  has  beta  ilie  stale  religion,  but  all  classes  of  society 
seem  to  be  pcrme.ited  with  a  thinly  disguised  adhcrcmc  to  ^hc 
horrid  rites  of  Voodoo  {q^.),  although  this  has  been  strenuously 
denied.  The  country  b  divided  into  5  diparlcmcnls,  23  arron' 
dissements  and  67  communes.  Each  dipartematt  and  atroiidisse- 
mmt  iH  amenwd  Igr  a  gnneral  in  the  wmy.  Hie  army  nuntbeis 
about  7000  mm,  and  ibe  navy  cnisista  of  a  few  small  vessels. 
Elementary  education  is  ftee,  and  there  are  some  400  primary 
schools;  secondary  education  is, mainly  in  the  haiida  m'  the 
church.  The  Si.sters  of  Charily  and  the  Christian  Broiiicrb  iia ve 
schools  at  Port-au-Princf,  w  licrc  llicrc  is  also  .1  lyccum,  a  medical 
antl  a  law  school.  The  iliihlrcn  of  the  wc;Uthicr  classes  are 
usually  sent  to  I  rancc  tor  tlicir  uJjcalion.  The  unit  of  money 
is  the  gourde,  tlic  nitiniiial  value  of  which  is  the  same  as  the 
,\mcricjin  dollar,  but  '.i  is  subject  to  great  fluctuations.  The 
revenue  is  almost  cQlirdy  derived  f rota  cttttoms,  paid  both  on 
imports  and  exports.  There  being  a  lack  «f  Capital  and  enter- 
prise, the  exceaaive  customa  duc»  produce  a  very  dcpiessed  con- 
dition of  trade.  Imports  are  coosequently  e^<*fi<^  to  bate 
uece&sarfesy  the  dieapest  sorts  of  dry  and  fancy  fDodt,  matches, 
flour,  salt  beef  and  pork,  codfish,  lard,  butter  and  siinilar  pro- 
visions. The  exj-iurtb  arc  ci.i.Mec,  cocna,  li.i^wontl,  tottun,  gum, 
boney,  tobacco  at;d  iugar.  Tlic  island  is  one  ul  the  ii-.ost  fertile 
in  the  wijrid,  if  it  had  an  enligliter.ed  and  stabV-  £;o\  er[.incr;t, 
an  tncrsetic  ptoiile,  and  a  little  iapit.'il,  it.i  .iRric  ultural  [lossi- 
ijdities  vv,ju]il  ^cenl  to  be  cr.dk-ss.  (/umniuniratieiii.-:  aie  li<i<i; 
the  roads  constructed  during  the  French  occupation  have 
dcgeneiBted  into  mere  bridle  tracks.  There  is  a  coast  serv'ice 
of  steamers,  maintained  since  1863,  and  36  ports  arc  rcgiilarly 
visited  every  ten  days.  Foreign  communication  is  excellent, 
more  foreign  stsamsliiiia  visUing  this  island  than  ttay  othet  in 
the  West  Indies.  A  railway  from  Port-au-Prince  runs  tfarout^ 
the  Plain  of  Cut  de  Sac  for  2S  m.  to  M.-inneville  on  the  Etang 
Saumatre,  another  runs  from  Cap  Haiticn  to  La  Grande  RiM'fre, 
15  m.  distniu. 

The  people  are  almost  entirely  pure  bloodi  d  ncgrueb,  the 
mtilattocs,  who  form  about  10%  of  the  ixjpul-itidn,  being  a 
rapidly  dintiaishiug  and  mudi-hated  class.  The  negroes  are  a 
kindly,  kospitable  people,  but  ignocant  and  la^.  Tbey  b«v» 
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a  passion  for  fi.in<  ing  weird  African  dances  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  tom-liim.  M.irriaKi-'  nfitht-r  Ireqceiil  iiur  Icgully 
prescribed,  since  children  uf  looser  uuitjris  arc  regarded  by  the 
.-.■.alt  a.s  lusiiiinate.  In  the  interior  |K)lygamy  i3  frequent.  The 
people  generally  speak  a  curious  but  not  unattractive  ptit<>is 
of  French  origin,  known  as  Creole.  French  is  the  official 
lawgnay,  and  by  a  few  of  the  educated  twiivcs  it  is  written  and 
•poken  in  its  purity.  On  the  whole  it  must  be  owned  that,  after 
•  centny  of  indepeodcace  and  telf-govtnuncnt,  th«  Haitian 
people  hurt  made  no  ptogrtu,  if  they  have  not  actually  shown 
signs  of  tetragreasion.  The  chief  towns  arc  Port-au-Prince 
(pop.  75,000),  Cap  Haitkfl  (19,000),  Les Caycs  ( 35,000),  Gonalve 
(18,000),  and  Port  de  Paix  (10,000).  Jeremie  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  elder  Dumas.  The  ruins  of  the  woitderful  palace  of  Sans- 
Souui  dinl  of  the  fortress  of  La  Kerrierv,  buili  by  King  Hcjiri 
Chrisiopbe  (1807-1825),  can  be  iceti  in^.r  Millul,  a  town  y  m. 
inland  from  Cap  Haitien.  I'liilMiicc  (j 5.000),  Gros  Mornc 
(32,000)  and  La  Croix  dc&  Bouquets  (20,000)  are  the  largest 
towns  in  the  interior.  Hie  catike  population  of  the  npublic 
is  about  i,soo,ooo. 

History. — The  history  nf  Haiti  begins  with  its  discovery  by 
Coluflibus,  who  lauded  from  Cuba  at  Mole  St  Nicholas  on  the 
6th  ol  Decenber  S49'-  1^  natives  called  the  countiy  Haiti 
(«ottiitaiiBUM»ooimtr)r),andQuisqttica(vattoo«nt<y)«  Cohimbus 
named  It  Biiiagiwhi  (Little  Spain),  which  waa  ladaaaed  mto 
Hispaniola.  At  the  time  of  iudiicovety,  the  iihnul  was  inhabited 
by  about  3  Indians,  who  are  described  by  the  Spaniards 

as  feeble  in  intellect  and  physically  defective.  They  were, 
however,  soon  exterminated,  and  Ibcir  place  was  supplied  (as 
early  as  151;)  by  slaves  imported  from  Africa,  the  iies<  ind.ints 
of  whom  now  poswrw  the  1ar?d.  Six  yciirs  after  its  discovery 
rolunihu.s  hail  explored  the  interior  of  the  isl.ind,  founded  the 
present  capital,  and  had  established  flourishing  settlement -s 
at  Isabella,  Santiago,  La  Vega,  Porto  Plata  and  Bonao.  Mines 
had  been  opened  up,  and  advances  ntade  in  agcictdture.  Sugar 
was  introduced  in  1506,  and  in  a  few  ytm  became  the  staple 
product.  About  i6jo,  a  mind  comfiany  ol  Ftandi  and  English, 
driven  by  the  Spaniards  from  St  fitts,  settled  00  the  idand  of 
Tortuga,  where  they  became  focmidahle  under  the  name  of 
Buccaneers.  They  soon  obtained  a  footing  on  the  mainland  of 
Haiti,  and  hy  the  treaty  of  Ryswiclc.  tfSo;,  the  part  they  ixcupied 
was  ceded  to  France.  This  new  L  ohmy.  nan««<i  Saint  Dominique, 
subM-rjuenily  attained  a  high«degree  of  prosperity,  and  was  in  a 
flourishinK  state  when  the  Frenc  h  ki'vi/lution  brokp  out  in  1789. 
The  JKjpulat ion  "a.s  ih.eii  ei)n:]M>.-;ed  of  whitc-^,  free  coloured 
people  (mostly  mulattoes)  and  negro  slaves.  The  niulattoes 
demanded  civil  rights,  up  to  that  time  enjoyed  only  by  the 
whites;  and  in  1791  the  National  Convention  conferred  on  them 
all  the  privileges  of  French  citizens.  The  whites  at  once  adapted 
the  most  violeDt  measures,  and  petitioned  the  home  government 
to  levcne  the  decree,  which  was  aooordlngly  levoked.  In 
.August  1791,  the  plantation  slaves  broke  out  into  insurrection, 
and  the  mulattoes  threw  in  their  lot  with  them.  .\  period  of 
turmoil  followed,  las:inf;  for  .m-ver.il  yearn,  during  which  both 
parlies  were  respoii.sibU:  for  acts  «)f  the  mu4t  rcfillitig  cruelty, 
('ommissioncrs  were  .sent  out  from  France  with  full  powers  to 
settle  the  dispytt-,  but  .tlthouph  in  i-qi,  they  prt>elaimc<l  the 
abolition  of  sla\ery,  they  eould  elTea  notiii:!;;.    To  .nld  further 

to  the  troubles  of  the  colony,  it  was  invaded  by  a  British  force, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  dimate  and  the  opposition  of  the  colonists, 
succeeded  in  maintaining  itself  until  driven  out  in  1798  by 
Toussaint  I'Ouvcrture.  By  treaty  with  Spain,  in  179S,  France 
had  acquired  the  title  to  the  entire  island. 

By  1801,  Toussaint  I^Onverture,  an  acoompilislied  negro  of 
remarkable  military  genius,  had  succeeded  in  restoring  order. 
He  then  published,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Franc*,  a  form  of 

COtT^'i' utiona!  government,  unfier  whu  h  he  w.i'^  to  be  gnvernor 
for  lift.  This  step,  however,  roused  the  .su.spicion.s  of  Honafiarle, 
then  first  consul,  who  determined  to  reduce  the  c  cilony  and  restore 
slavcTV.  He  sent  out  hi.s  brother-it. -hiw,  Cierieral  Leelerc,  with 
25,000  troops;  but  the  colonists  oiftre<l  a  [ielermincd,  anil  often 

ferocious,  resistance.  At  length,  wearied  of  the  struggle,  Lederc 


proposed  terms,  and  Toussaint.  induced  by  the  most  solemn 
guarantees  on  the  part  of  iln  in  nch,  laid  down  his  arms.  He 
was  seized  and  sent  to  France,  where  hi-  died  in  prison  in  1803. 
The  hhiiks,  infuriated  by  this  act  of  trcachcrj-,  renewed  the 
struggle,  under  Jean  J.ifques  Dessalincs  fi7-,S  i8c^),  with  a 
barbarity  unequalled  in  previous  contests  The  Freiuh,  further 
embanassed  by  the  appearance  of  a  British  lie<ei,  were  only  too 
glad  to  evacuate  the  island  in  November  r8o3. 

The  opening  of  the  following  year  saw  the  dcdaration  of 
independence,  and  the  restoiation  of  the  afaoc^jteal  name  of 
HaitL  Dessalines,  made  gmreraoc  for  life,  inaugurated  his  rule 
with  a  Uoodthirsty  massacre  of  all  the  whites.  In  October 
1804,  he  proclaimed  himsdf  emperor  and  was  crowned  with 
great  pomp;  but  in  1S06  his  subjects,  growing  tired  of  his 
tyranny,  assjissmated  hint.  His  position  was  now  contended  for 
by  stveral  chiefs,  one  of  whom,  Henri  rhri.sfophe  (1767-1820), 
established  hin.self  in  the  north,  while  .\lexandrc  .Sabes  reiion 
(1770-181.'^*  tiMik  p<)S!icraicn  of  the  southern  jiart.  The  ."^[j.ini.irds 
re-CStabhshed  ihemselve.s  in  I  he  eastern  part  of  the  island, 
retaining  (he  French  name,  modified  to  Sanio  Domingo.  Civil 
war  now  raged  between  the  adherents  of  Christophe  and  Potion, 
but  in  1810  hostilities  were  suspended.  Christophe  declared 
himself  king  of  Haiti  under  the  title  of  Henry  I.:  but  his  cruelty 
caused  an  insurrection,  and  in  iSao  he  committed  su^de.  Pition 
was  succeeded  in  iSiS  by  General  Jean  Piene  Boyer  (1776-iSso), 
who,  after  Christophe's  death,  enade  himself  master  of  all  the 
French  part  of  the  island.  In  iSzt  the  eastern  end  of  the  island 
proclaimed  it.s  independence  of  Spain,  and  Boyrr,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  di.s.icn.sions  there,  invaded  it,  and  in  182::  the  dominion 
of  the  whole  island  fell  into  his  hands.  Boyer  held  the  [ire-ifli-ncy 
of  the  new  government,  which  was  mlled  the  republic  oi  Haiti, 
until  184;.  when  he  was  driven  from  the  i.sland  by  a  revolution. 
In  1 K44  the  people  at  the  eastern  end  of  ibe  island  again  a5scrted 
their  independence.  The  republic  of  Santo  Domingo  wa5 
established,  and  from  that  time  the  two  political  divisions  have 
been  maintained.  Meanwhile  in  Haiti  revolution  followed  re- 
volution, and  president  succeeded  president,  in  rapid  succession. 
Order,  however,  was  established  in  1849,  when  Sonhmque,  wlw 
bad  previously  obtained  the  presidency,  proclaimed  himself 
emperor,  under  the  title  of  Faustin  I.  After  a  reign  of  nine 
years  he  was  deposed  and  exiled,  the  republic  being  restored 
under  the  mulatto  president  Fabrc  Gcffrftrd.  His  firm  and 
cidighttned  rule  rendered  him  SO  uiif)opular  that  in  1867  he  was 
forced  to  ik-e  lo  Jamaica.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sylvcstre 
Salnave,  who,  .ifler  a  presidency  of  two  years,  was  shot.  Nissage- 
Saget  {la-jo).  Dominique  (1874),  and  Boisrond-Caiial  (t$76) 
followed,  each  to  be  driven  into  exile  by  revolution.  The  next 
president,  Salomon,  maintaiiuid  himself  in  office  for  ten  jrears, 
but  he  too  was  driven  from  the  country  and  died  In  exile.  Civil 
war  fifed  in  iSSS^iSSp  between  Generals  Ugitiue  and  Hip- 
polyte,  and  the  latter  succeeded  in  «>btaining  the  vacant  pte- 
sideocy.  He  ruled  with  the  most  absolute  authority  till  his 
death  in  1896.   General  Tircsias  Simon  Sam  followed  and  ruled 

till  his  flight  to  Paris  in  1902.  The  usual  caiI  w,ir  ensui  I  and 
;illcr  nine  months  of  turmoil,  order  w.as  restored  by  the  el-  l  lion 
of  Nord  Alexis  in  December  ir.oj. 

Alexia'  admimst ration  was  unsucctssitui,  and  was  marked  by 
many  disturbances,  culminating  in  his  expulsion.  In  1904.  there 
was  an  attack  by  native  soldiery  on  the  French  and  German 
representatives,  and  punishment  was  exacted  by  these  powers. 
In  December  1904  ex-prcsldent  Sam,  his  wife  and  members  of 
hb  ministry  were  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  Impiisoailiest  for 
fraudulently  issuing  hoods.  In  December  1907  a  conspiracy 
against  the  government  was  reported  and  the  ringleaders  weie 
sentenced  to  death.  But  in  January  1908  the  revolution  spretd, 
and  GonaTvc  and  St  Marc  and  other  places  were  reported  to  be 

in  the  hancis  of  the  insurgents.  I'rompt  measures  were  taken, 
the  rising  -.cas  checkeci,  and  .Mtxis  annaunccd  the  pardon  of 
the  re\cpluiion,iries.  In  March,  however,  this  pacific  policy  was 
reversed  by  a  new  ministry;  some  susfiects  were  -sumtnarily 
executed,  and  the  attitude  of  the  government  was  only  modilied 

when  the  powers  seat  war-ships  to  Port-au-Prince.  In  September 
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the  criminal  court  at  the  capital  sentenced  to  death,  by  default, 
a  large  number  of  persons  implicated  in  the  risings  earlier  in  the 
year,  and  in  November  revolution  broke  out  again.  Grnrral 
Antoine  Simon  raised  his  standard  at  Aux  Cayi-s.  Disaffrrtion 
was  wfe  among  the  government  troops,  who  d<-s<Tlid  to  him  in 
great  numbers.  On  the  2nd  of  December  Pon-au-rrincc  was 
occupied  vrithoat  bloodshed  by  the  revolutionaries,  and  Alexis 
took  to  flight,  etcaping  violence  with  some  difficulty,  and  finding 
ICftme  on  a  Fiendl  ship.  General  Simon  then  assumed  the 
pml^iicjr*  At  «nd  of  April  1910  Akxu  died  in  Jamaica, 
b  dNonutaiiOM  of  wnM  obtauity;  it  had  Jvit  beeii  t&oovered 
that  a  plot  trai  on  foot  to  depoce  Siinoii,  and  farther  trouble  vas 
thnAtcocdt 

Aotbouths.— B.  Edward*,  ffi$$,  Sumy  «f  0k  tdand  oj  S. 
Dtmmn  (London,  itoi); Jordan,  (ktMekkiirlmdRaM  (Leiixig, 
1846) ;  Linaunt  Pradin,  Rtcueti  fintrol  dtt  Mr  H  acles  du  tptittmt' 
ment  d'Haiti  (Pari*.  1851-1865):  Monte  jr  Tejada.  Uitioria  de 
Santo  Dominfo  (Havana,  1853):  Saint  Amand,  Hist,  dts  rivoiulions 
d' Haiti  (Pans,  1859);  Sam.  Hazard,  Santo  Domin[o,  Past  and 
Present  (London,  1873).  «fith  bibliography;  Sir  Spencer  St  John, 
Haiti,  or  Uu  Black  RrpuUic  (London.  18A9):  L.  Gcstil  Tipvmhauer, 
Dit  Inset  Haiti  (Leipzig,  1893);  Maiceiin,  Haiti,  ftudtt  ietmmiqufs, 
sociaUt,  tt  polUimus;  and  Haiti,  ses  tuerres  cvriUs,  Uurs  causes 
Fans,  1893):  Hcsiccth  Pritchard.  Whtre  Black  RuUs  White 
tendon,  1900).  Fijr  i;i^oli>v;y,  sec  W.  M.  Gabb,  "On  the  Topo- 
Kraphy  and  Geijluj;:.  -nimiu  DomiiiRo,"  Tram.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc., 
Phuaaelphia,  new  scriea,  vol.  xv.  (1U81),  pp.  49-259,  with  map; 
L.  G.  Tippenhauer,  Die  Inul  Haiti  (LeipadK.  1H93);  sec  also  wveral 
articles  by  L.  G.  Tippenhauer  in  Peterm.  Jtitt.  1890  and  1901.  A 
comparison  with  the  Jamaican  succc«aon  will  be  MMiad  ill  R.  T. 
Hill,  "  The  Geology  and  PhysicAl  Geoeraphy  of  Juaioa,*'  BlOL 
Mus.  Comp.  Zod.,  iiarvard,  vol.  xxxiv.  (1899). 

HAJTPUR,  a  town  of  Briiish  India,  in  the  Muzaffarpur  district 
of  Bengal,  on  the  Gandak,  just  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Ganges  opposite  Patna.  Pop.  (iqoi),  31,398.  Hajipur  figures 
conspicuously  in  the  history  "f  '-f-e  struggles  between  .\kbar 
and  his  rebellious  -Afghan  governors  of  Bengal,  bcitig  twice 
besieged  and  captured  by  the  imperial  troops,  in  1572  and  157.1. 
Within  the  Umits  of  the  old  fort  is  a  small  stone  mosque,  very 
plain,  but  of  peculiar  architecture,  and  attributed  to  Hftjl  Tlyas, 
Us  traditional  founder  (c.  1350).  lu  commaod  of  water  traffic 
in  time  dinctions  nalna  tht  totm  a  |ilace  of  oonsiderable 
eomnindal  iipoftance.  HajiiMir'  has  a  stadon  00  the  ntain 
Kne  of  the  Bengal  and  North-western  railway. 

HAJJ  or  HAnj,  the  .\rabic  word,  meaning  literally  a  "  setting 
out."  for  the  greater  pilgrimage  of  Mahommedans  to  Mecca, 
which  takes  plate  from  the  8th  to  the  10th  of  the  twelfth  month 
of  the  Mahomnietl.iri  year;  the  lesser  pilgrimage,  called  umrah 
or  omrt:,  may  be  inude  to  tlie  mosque  at  Mecca  at  any  time  other 
than  that  of  the  hajj  proper,  and  is  ali«i  a  meritorious  act.  The 
term  haiii  or  hadji  is  given  to  those  who  have  i>crformefi  the 
greater  pilgrimage.  ThewordA<!y  is  sometimes  loosely  used  of  any 
Mahomraedan  pilgrimage  to  a  sacred  place  or  shrine,  and  is  also 
applied  to  the  pilgrimages  of  Christians  of  the  East  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  (sec  Mecca;  Maboioieoan  Reugiok). 

BiMi  KBAllFA  (in  full  Mustafa  ibn  'AbdallAh  Kitib 
Chelebl  Htj)!  Khabfaj  {ea.  1599-1658),  Arabic  and  Turkish 
author,  was  txim  at  Constantinople.  He  bccaitte  secretary  to 
the  commissariat  department  of  the  Tnrkidi  amqf  in  Anatolia, 
w.^s  with  the  army  in  Bagdad  in  1625,  was  present  at  the  siege 
of  Erzerum.  and  relumed  to  Constantinople  in  i6*8.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  again  in  Bagdad  and  Hamadiin,  and  in 
1633  at  Aleppo,  whence  he  made  the  pilgrin^age  to  Mecca  (hence 
bis  title  Hajjl).  The  following  year  he  was  in  Erivaii  and  then 
returned  to  Constantinople.  Ilcrc  he  obtained  a  post  in  the 
head  office  of  the  commissariat  department,  .vhich  afforded 
faim  time  ba  study.  He  seems  to  have  attended  the  lectures  of 
gnat  teadMt*  ap  to  llw  time  of  his  death,  and  made  a  practice 
of  virithtg  bookshops  SAd  noting  die  titles  and  oontents  of  all 
books  he  found  there.  His  hugest  worii  is  the  BUKoerapkieat 
P.Hcyclopaedia  written  in  Arabic.  Inthis  work,after  fivechapters 
dealing  with  the  sciences  generally,  the  titles  of  Arabian.  Persian 
and  Turkish  books  written  up  to  his  own  lime  are  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order.  With  the  titles  are  given,  where  possible, 
aboR  notes  on  the  author.  Us  date,  and  sonuliines  the  istio* 


ductory  words  of  his  work.  It  was  edited  by  G.  FlUgcI  with 
Latin  translation  and  a  useful  appendix  (7  vds.  Leipzig,  1S35- 

i.^  qsi    The  text  akmc  of  thiB  edition  bss  bocn  lepcoduiosd  at 

Constantinople  (1S93). 

Hajjt  Khalifa  also  wrote  in  Turkish:  a  chronological  conspectus 
of  general  history  (translatwl  into  Italian  by  G.  K.  Carli,  Venice. 
1697);  a  history  of  the  Turkish  empire  from  1594  to  I655  (Con. 
stantinopie,  1870);  a  history  of  the  naval  wars  of  the  Turks 
(Constantinople,  1729;  chafrters  1.4  tianskated  J.  Mitchell. 
London,  1831);  a  general  geography  nublished  at  Constantinople, 
1732  (l^tin  trans,  by  M.  Norbcrg,  London  and  Cotha,  1818;  German 
trans,  of  part  by  J.  von  Hammer.  Vienna,  l8l3:  French  trans,  of 
part  by  V  .  de  St  Martin  in  his  Cecf^raphy  of  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1). 

Kor  IiIn  life  MX-  the  pn-f.iii'  to  l  llj^rl'-;  i-dition;  l>.>t  of  his  work* 
in  C  BrLxkrlmann's  GfjiA.  d.  arabiichcn  Literatur  (Berhn.  wa), 
vol.  ii.,  ];],.  4j;-4-^9.  (G.  \V.  T.) 

HAKE.  EDWARD  (fl.  1579),  English  satirist,  was  educated 
under  John  Hopkins,  the  part -author  of  the  metrical  version  of 
the  Psalms.  He  resided  in  Gny's  Ixm  and  Barnard's  Inn, 
London.  In  the  eddiCH  "TO  the  Geatk  Reader "  prefixed  to 
his  Newts  out  of  Potritt  Ckmkysrd  . .  .  Ofto  wiii  enlUloi 
Syr  Nttmnnts  (2nd  ed.,  1579)  he  mentions  the  **  liiat  three  yeetes 
which  I  spent  in  the  Innes  of  Channccry,  being  now  about  a 
dosen  of  yc-ercs  [>asscd."  In  1585  and  1586  he  was  mayor  of 
New  Windsor,  and  in  i  sSS  he  represented  the  borough  in  parlia- 
ment. His  last  work  was  published  in  1604.  He  was  protected 
by  the  earl  of  Leicester,  whose  policy  it  was  to  support  the  Punian 
party,  and  who  no  doubt  found  a  valuable  ally  in  so  vigorous 
a  satirist  of  error  in  clerical  places  as  was  Hake.  Naivs  out  of 
Patties  Chtirchyarde,  A  Trappe  for  Syr  Monye,  first  appeared 
in  1567,  but  no  copy  of  this  impression  is  known,  and  it  was 
re-issued  in  1579  with  the  title  quoted  above.  The  book  takes 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Bcrtulph  and  Paul,  who  meet  in 
the  aisles  of  the  cathedial,  and  is  divided  hito  sight  "  satyrs," 
dealing  with  the  oorrtiptiOii  of  the  higher  clergy  and  of  judges, 
the  greed  of  attorneys,  the  tricks  of  physicians  and  apothecaries, 
the  sumptuary  laws,  cxtra\'agant  living,  Sunday  sports,  the 
abuse  of  St  Paul's  cathedral  as  i\  nui.ting  place  for  business  and 
conversation,  usury,  &c.  Itiswntan  in  rhyrncdfourtecn-syllable 
metre,  which  is  often  more  comic  than  the  author  intentled.  It 
contains,  amid  much  prefatory  matter,  a  note  to  the  "  carping 
and  scorncfuU  Sicophant,"  in  which  he  attacks  his  enemies  with 
small  courtesy  and  much  aUiteration.  One  is  described  as  a 
"  carping  cardcst  cankerd  churle." 

Hp  also  wrote  a  translation  from  Thom.is  .\  Kempis,  Tht  Tmilalion, 
or  F''!iir.iing  of  Christ  (1567,  IJOSJ;  A  TowhUonr  for  this  Time 
Preset!!  (1574),  a  scurrilous  attac  k  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
frj|liju;(l  1  ly  a  treatise  on  (xliiration ;  A  Commemoration  of  the  .  .  . 
Rdigrtr  of  '.  .  .  Elisabeth  (1975).  enlarged  in  IS78  to  A  JoyfuU  Con- 
tinuance  of  Ike  Commeuumtuitt .  cfc. ;  and  of  Gold's  Kingdom,  and  this 
i'tthelf>ittg  Age  (1604),  a  collection  of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  in 
which  the  author  invciKhsasaiiist  the  power  of  gold.  .'\  tiiMiDKr.iphy 
of  thesp  and  of  Hake's  other  works  was  compiled  by  Mr  (  h,ir1e-< 
Kdmonds  for  his  edition  in  1873  of  the  News  (Isham  Reprints, 
No.  3.  l»72). 

HAKB,  THOMAS  OOBOOH  (180^1895),  English  poet,  was 
born  at  Leeds,  of  an  old  Devoodiire  fsnil^,  on  the  loth  of  Maidi 
1S09.  His  mother  was  a  Goidon  of  the  Hontly  Inanch.  He 
studied  medicine  at  St  George's  hospital  and  at  Edinbur^  and 
Glasgow,  but  had  given  up  practice  for  itiany  years  before  his 
death,  and  had  devoted  himself  to  a  literary  life.  In  1830  he 
published  a  prose  epic  l'ij^\<;,  republished  in  .\insworth'smagazine 
as  I'ljWurfto,  which  attracted  the  attention  ef  T).  G.  Rossetti. 
In  after  years  he  became  an  intimat<'  n-cmher  of  the  circle  of 
friends  and  followers  gathered  round  Rdssetii,  who  so  far 
departed  from  his  usual  custom  as  1  ■  rr  vu  Hake's  poems  in 
the  Academy  and  in  the  Fortnightly  Review.  In  187 1  he  published 
Madeline;  1872,  Parables  and  Tales;  1883,  The  Serpent  Phy; 
1890,  Neat  Day  fomiefe;  and  in  X89S  his  Umoirs  of  Eitkly 
Ytan.  Dr  Hide's  works  had  mnch  subtlety  and  fdkity  of 
expression,  and  were  warmly  appreciated  in  a  somewhat  ccilfictod 
litcrar>-  circle.  In  his  List  published  verse,  the  sonnets,  h*  shows 
an  advance  in  facility  on  the  orrasiof.a!  harshness  of  his  earlier 
work.    He  was  given  a  Civil  List  literary  pension  in  1893,  and 
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HAKE  KMrrimcius  vulgaris'),  a  imh  which  diflcrs  from  the  cxmI 
in  havin;;  only  two  dorMU  fins  and  one  anal.  It  is  very  commun 
on  the  toasts  of  Euru|)c  and  ca»tcrn  North  America,  but  its  fle&h 
is  mudi  IchA  ciitccmed  than  that  of  the  true  G.Ji.  Spccimeas 
4  f  I.  ia  length  BK  not  teatce.  There  uc  local  variaiiona  in  the 
UK  of  "bake "  as  a  name;  In  America  t&e  "iilver  hake" 
{Vedutdm  mmarii),  aometimc*  caUad  "wUting,''  «n4 
"  PaHlic  hake  "  (Mertiieebu  pniudu*)  an  alto  food-fiahes  of 
inferior  r|iialily. 

HAKKAS  ("  Guests."  or  "  Strangers  "),  a  people  of  S.W. 
(  liin  i,  I  liii  lly  iKurul  in  Kwan^i-Tuiin,  I'u  Kicri  .iiid  Fi)rirni~ii. 
Tilt  ir  [jri^ni  is  ilmibltul,  but  liicrt:  in  wjidc  f^round  tor  btlitviHg 
ih.ii  tli.  s'  !nuy  \tr  ii  cross  between  the  aboriginal  Mongolic 
cliTTient  of  northern  China  and  the  Chinese  proper.  According 
to  their  tradition,  they  were  in  Shantung  and  northern  China 
US  early  an  the  3rd  century  B.C.  In  disposition,  appearance 
and  rustomn  they  differ  from  the  true  Cbinetc.  They  si>eak 
a  distinct  dialect.  Their  women,  who  ate  prettier  than  the  pure 
ChincM,  do  not  compreM  their  feet,  and  move  freely  about  la 
public.  Hie  Hakkas  are  a  naoat  industrimia  people  and  furnish 
at  Canton  nearly  all  Ihe  ooolie  labour  employed  by  Europeans. 
Their  inteOlKenoe  !■  great,  and  many  noted  scholars  have  been 
of  llalcka  birth.  Hung  Sin-tstian,  the  leader  in  the  Taiping 
n  l»  llion,  was  a  llakka.  In  Fdrmosii  ilii-y  -.itvc  .Ti  irilcrmrdi.irii-s 
iniwwn  the  Chinese  ami  ICuroiicui  tradtrji  and  tin-  n.iiivis. 
l-'nun  time  immemorial  they  seem  to  have  In-en  jhtsii  utrd  liy 
the  Chinese,  whom  they  regard  as  "  foreigners,"  and  with  whom 
(heir  means  of  communication  Ls  usually  "pidgin  Englwh." 
The  earliest  persecution  occurred  under  the  "  first  universal 
emperor  "  of  China,  Shi-Hwang-ti  (146-210  B.C.).  From  this 
time  the  Makkns  appear  to  have  become  wanderers.  Sometimes 
for  generations  they  were  permitted  to  live  unmolested,  as  under 
the  Han  dynaaty,  when  some  of  them  held  high  official  posts. 
During  the  Thng  dynasty  (7th,  8th,  and  9th  centuries)  they 
settled  in  the  mountains  of  Fu-kicn  and  on  tbe  franticra  of 
Xwang-Tung.  On  the  invasion  of  Kublai  Khnn,  the  Hakkas 
tlistingui^hed  themselves  by  their  bravery  on  tin-  Chimsi-  side. 
In  the  14th  century  further  persecutions  dniw  thtm  into 
Kwang-Tung. 

S  <-  "  An  Outline  History  of  the  HaUl;;i  -,"  Chiin;  ■>:!■  fLnrnlnTi, 
'"^ri  ""74'.  vol.  ii.;  I'itoii,  "(Jn  i;u'  (•ri^;i!i  ,iiu1  lli-tnrv  nl  the 
lliikka*.  th.;  Dvcr  Wall,  Easy  Uuous  in  tkt  Jluika  Utaittt  (i8«4), 
I  hinn  Chinese  (London.  189]]);  Schaub.  "  rroverb»  in  Daily  Use 
among  the  Hakkas,"  in  Ckinaluview  (London,  1894-189O,  vnf. xxi.; 
Rt.-v.  J.  l-ldkiiiH.  CAiMii**  Ptan  in  PhiMogy.  C.irurd  de  RLdle,  Hrv. 

4,  mmntp.  (Ji>n.  and  April,  lUs):  C..  T.ivlor,  "  The  Aborigines  of 
Pnmwm,  *  Chiiw  Xmnv,  aiv.  p.  198  seq.,  afao  xvi.  No.  ^"A  Ramble 
thrwiah  Southern  FoRnoaa." 

HAKLXTTT,  RICHARD  (c  lSS<t-i6t6).  British  geographer, 

wii.«  U)rn  of  goo<i  f.amily  in  or  near  London  about  1553.  The 
UakluylK  were  of  Welsh  extraction,  noi  Duuli  as  l;.is  bmi 
suppowd.  They  ap(var  to  have  siitkil  in  fU-n lorilslurf  li^ 
early  a»  the  i.ilh  cenUi;>  ,     riu-  m-.u  s^.is  l\;i!.iii.  m. 

5,  K.  of  Leominster.  Hugo  Hukclutc  was  nturmd  M  1'  lor 
tb.ii  Uirough  in  13045.  Richard  went  to  mIkmiI  ,a 
minsior.  wliete  he  wa,s  a  qutvn's  scholar;  while  there  his  future 
In-iit  was  dctcniiiiied  by  a  visit  to  his  cousin  and  namesake, 
Richard  ILikluyt  of  the  Middle  Temple.  His  cousin's  discourse, 
illustmtvd  by  "  certain  bookes  of  Ciksmographie,  an  universal! 
mappe.  and  the  Bible,"  made  young  Hakiuyt  mtAw  to  "pro- 
secute tbal  knowledge  and  kind  «f  Utcrature.'*  Entering  Christ 
t'hwrrht Ostord,  in  i jio, "  Naegtcrriscs  of  iluty  first  performed." 
hr  fell  to  his  intended  course  of  reaiUng.  and  by  degrees  perused 
iitl  the  ptlnicvl  or  written  wy.iges  and  iiis:o\erios  that  h*  u  iil  l 
liiul.  He  i»K»k  his  U,.\.  in  157,(4.  It  is  probable  Uwi. 
>liortly  aiier  t.iking  his  M..\.  (,157  7^  he  Itegan  at  Oxford  the  first 
piil>li«  Uviures  in  givgr.^phy  th.it  "  shewi-d  both  the  old  im- 
|HTl»vily  «\>ni|H)>c>l  aini  the  new  lately  reforme«l  mappes,  globes, 
^llh^;»rcs,  .did  other  instrunicm>  of  this  art."  That  this  was  not 
in  I, .union  is  lett.iin.  as  we  know  that  the  first  teiture  of  the 
kind  w.vs  ililiM-rol  in  the  nutroix^Us  on  the  4th  of  Novenilicr 
t5SS  In   I  hoiii.is  HiHvi. 

|{akiH>  t 's  hrst  published  work  sras  his  Dam  V^yata  lomkimg 


tlu  Diuatcrie  of  America  (London,  isftj,  4to.).  This  brought 
him  to  the  notice  of  Lord  Howard  of  EtTmgham,  and  so  to  that 
of  Sir  Edward  Stafiord,  Lord  Uotward's  brother-in-law;  accord- 
ingly at  the  age  of  tUrty,  being  acquainted  with  "  the  chiefcst 
capkainea  at  sea,  the  greaigeBt  merchanta,  and  the  beat  marinem 
of  our  nation,"  he  waa  aeiected  aa  ^^Mp^™  to  aooompany 
Stafford,  now  Eagibb  arafaaaador  at  the  Fmnch  court,  to 
fsnt  (1 583).  In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  Secretary 
Walsingbam,  he  occupied  himself  chiefly  in  < ullt  cung  ii.funnalion 
of  the  SpanLsh  and  French  movements,  an  1  "  m.-iking  diligent 
innuiric-  ul  suih  thiii>;s  [li,  might  yicM  .iny  light  unto  our  wcstcrnc 
iliai-ovxric  ill  .Vmtfiui."  The  first-fruits  of  Hakluyt's  lahnitrs 
in  Paris  arc  embodied  in  his  important  work  cntitlcti  .1  piitiit  uier 
discourse  conefrning  IVesUrne  discattries  writUn  in  the  ycrc  13^4, 
by  Richarde  Uaikluyt  oj  Oxforde,  at  the  re^uesle  and  dweclim  of 
the  righte  worshipJM  Mr  Watter  RaffUy  before  the  cimynge  home 
of  his  twoo  borkes.  Thblonyiaat  MS.  was  at  last  printed  in  1S77. 
Its  object  waa  to  vecommend  the  enterprise  of  planting  tim 
Entfih  race  in  the  maettled  pya^ot^Nort  b^A^^  Haiduyt's 

relieved  l>y  hit  dedkatloBa  and  prefaces,  wUch  last,  with  a  few 

letters,  arc  the  only  material  we  possess  out  of  which  a  biography 
of  him  can  be  framed.  Halduyt  revisited  England  in  15S4, 
laid  before  Quctii  tli/.itbeth  a  copy  of  ibc  Discourse  "  alone  with 
one  in  Latin  upnu  Aristotle's  Politicks,"  and  olit.iinud.  t«<i  dayi 
before  his  return  to  Paris,  the  grant  of  the  nc.vt  \ m  .itit  i;:--l>end 
at  Bristol,  to  whirh  he  w.is  admitted  in  1580  and  held  with  his 
other  preferments  till  his  (li-.ith. 

While  in  Paris  HakJuyi  interested  himself  in  the  publication 
of  the  MS.  journal  of  Laudonnierc,  the  Jlistoire  notahle  de  IS 
Florida,  edited  by  Bassanier  (Paris,  1586,  8vo.).  This  was 
translated  by  Hakiuyt  and  published  in  toodon  uoder  the  title 
of  A  notable  kiUari*  CMstoiimif  Awre  wyafo  aiMide  by  ctrlaynt 
Fnueh  captaynet  into  Florida  (Luidtm,  1587,  4to.).  The  same 
year  De  orbe  mm  PelH  Uariyris  An^ii  decades  octo  Ulustratae 
tahofe  et  Industrie  Rickardi  Hackluyti  saw  the  light  at  Paris. 
This  work  ront.iins  the  cxrccilingly  rare  copficrpl.itc  map  lifdi- 
cated  to  Ilakhivt  a:nl  sipnt-d  V .  (',.  (sujiposfd  to  be  I'rarris 
Guailc),  it  is  the  t'lrst  0:1  which  the  n.ime  of  "  Mrginia  "  .ipix-.i-s. 

In  ISO'S  Hakluyl  linally  rclurned  to  Kngtaud  with  Lady 
Stafford,  after  a  residence  in  France  of  nearly  five  years.  In  1 589 
he  published  the  first  edition  of  his  chief  work.  The  Principal 
Navigations,  Voiages  and  Discoveries  of  the  English  Malim 
(foL,  Loudon,  i  vol.).  In  the  preface  to  this  we  have  the 
announcement  of  the  intended  publication  of  the  first  terrestrial 
glohe  made  in  England  by  Moiyneuz.  In  i59S-ifiao  appeared 
tbe  final,  icconttnicted  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  THe 
Principal  NtrtgttioHs,  Voyages,  TraJSiquts  and  Discoverifs  of 
the  FMglisk  Natim  (fol.,  3  vols.).   Some  few  copies  contain  an 

exeeeiiingly  rare  ll'iap,  the  lit.sl  oti  tlie  Mereator  projet  t ii.n  rr.ailc 
in  luiKl.uid  according  to  the  true  principles  laid  down  by  Kuward 
W  right.  H;iklu>t's  great  colJectton.  thougli  but  little  rea<i.  has 
been  truly  called  the  '"  prcs*  epic  of  tlie  niodern  Kiiglish  oation." 
It  is  an  invaluable  treasure  of  materi.il  for  the  history  of 
geitgraphical  discovery  and  colonization,  which  has  secured  for  its 
editor  a  lasting  reputation.  In  1601  Hakiuyt  edited  a  translation 
front  the  Portuguese  of  .\ntonio  Galvano,  The  Discouries  of 
tlu  Werld  (4I0.,  London).  In  the  same  year  his  name  occurs  as 
an  adviser  lo  the  East  India  Company,  aufqilyiitg  them  with 
maps,  and  tnfwmiog  tlmm  aa  to  laufceta.  Meantime  in  1590 
(April  loth)  be  had  been  katitntcd  to  the  rectory  of  Withering- 
set  t-cum-Brockford,  Suffolk.  In  1602,  on  the  4th  of  May,  Im 
was  if.^t.dled  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  in  the  following 
\  <  .ir  he  was  elected  archdeacon  of  Westminster.  In  the  licence 
o;  h.is  se  cond  marriage  (30th  of  March  i(>04  :  he  is  .il>o  described 
as  ooc  of  the  rh-'iplains  of  the  Sn\-o\ .  .mc,  his  will  tuutajji&  a 
reference  ch.in'Vien-  oetupied  h\  him  there  uji  lo  the  time  of 
his  death;  in  another  olhciai  document  he  is  styled  D.D,  In 
1605  he  secured  the  prospective  living  of  James  Town,  the 
intended  capital  of  the  intended  colony  of  Virginia.  This 
iKncfice  be  s«4)plied,  when  tbe  colony  was  at  last  establidied  in 
160;.  by  a  ouatc^  one  Robert  Hunt.  In  i6o6heappeanaa«ne 
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of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  petition  to  the  king  for  patents 
to  colonize  Virginia.  He  vas  also  a  leading  adventurer  in  the 
London  or  South  Virginia  Company.  His  last  publication  vat 
a  tcaadatloa  of  Ptmaiido  de  Soto%  dbcovetic*  in  FlMlda, 
entitled  Virginia  richly  valued  by  fhe  itxrifHm  tf  FhrUa  ktr 
next  neighbour  (London,  1609,  4to).  TMs  «o«k  was  Intended 
to  encourage  the  young  colony  of  Vtrglnia;  to  Hakluyt,  it  has 
been  said, "  England  is  more  indebted  for  its  American  possession 
th;\n  to  any  man  of  that  age."  Wc  may  nolkf  lhat  it  was  at 
Hakluyi'^i  suKKtstion  that  Robert  Parke  translaicJ  Mendoz^'s 
Uislfiry  af  China  (London,  ISSS-15&0)  and  John  l'or>'  made  his 
version  of  Lfo  Africanus  (.A  Gfographical  History  of  Afrita, 
London,  1600).  Halcluyt  died  in  1616  (NovcmlK-r  23rd)  and 
was  buried  in  Westnunster  Abbey  (November  26th);  by  an  error 
in  the  abbey  register  his  burial  is  recorded  under  the  year  1626. 
Out  of  bis  various  emoluments  and  preferments  (of  which  the 
kat  was  Gedncy  lectoiy,  Lincolnshire,  In  161  a)  he  amassed  a 
aaia]l  fortune,  wbicfa  was  aquaodered  by  a  aon.  A  number  of 
bis  MSS.,  BolEdent  to  fbin  a  fourth  volume  of  ooflections 
of  i59flr-i6oo,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Samuel  Purchas,  who  inserted 
them  in  an  abridged  form  in  his  PUgrimes  (1625-1626,  fol.). 
Others  arc  preserved  at  Oxford  (liib  Bod.  MS.  Seld.  B.  8).  whirh 
consist  chiefly  of  notes  gathered  from  rantemiwrary  authors. 

nesides  the  MSS.  or  editions  noticed  v^  the  text  {Pitrrs  Voyages 
PiirUiuUr  l.hscourse  (15H4);  Laudonnlere's  Florida  (15X7); 
Peter  Martyr,  Drt  iulrs  (15H7) ;  I'rtncipai  Navigations  (15H9  and  159^^- 
1600);  Galv-ano's  Discoveries  (1601J;  Dc  Soto's  Florida  record,  the 
Virpnia  rickiy  valued  (1609.  &c.),  wc  may  notice  the  Hakluyt 
Society'*  London  edition  of  the  Dtvers  Voyages  in  1850.  the  edition 
of  the  Particuler  Discourse,  bv  Charles  Deane  in  the  CnUrttinm  of 
the  Maine  Historical  Society  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1870.  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Leonard  \Vo(xls);  al.vi,  .imonK  modern  is-sues  ol  the 
Pnnfiptil  Atiiie'ition.i,  those  <if  iH<k)  (5  v<ii>,,  with  much  additional 
nutliTj,  and  of  1903-I905  (Glasgow,  12  vols.^.  The  new  title-page 
isMcd  lor  the  first  volume  of  the  final  edition  of  the  Princtpal 
Narigalions,  in  IM9.  merely  cancelled  the  former  159S  title  with  its 
leferenec  to  the  Cadiz  expedition  of  1596;  but  from  this  has  ariBen 
the  mistakeri  »uppoiution I nat  a  new <dt/Kni WMthen  ( 1 599)  published. 
Hakluyt *5  (  lalvano  wa-^  edited  fur  the  Hakluyt  Sot  iety  by  .Ailniiral 
C.  R.  D.  Bethutu'  in  iHoj.  This  'S:jrn:t\.  whiih  was  fuundtd 
in  1846  for  printing  rare  .md  unpuUltUied  voyagett  and  tra\el.s, 
inriiiiwi  the  GiaMow  editioa  of  the  Priueipal  mutcoliMW  in  its 
cdlns  SRWf,  as  wdlas  C.  R.  Beadey's  edition  of  Carpim,  Rubrvquis. 
and  other  medieval  text»  from  Halcluyt  (Cambridge,  1903,  i  vol.). 
Reckoning  in  theMrand  an  issue  of  Purcna»'s/'«/fri»)«by  the  GlasRow 
publisher  of  the  Hakluyt  of  Iik>3-",>05,  the  society  has  now  published 
or  "  fathere<l  "  150  vul.s.  Sit  a\^i  Voyages  of  the  Elizabethan  Seamen 
to  America,  being  Select  Narratsvet  from  the  Principal  Navigations,  by 
E.  J.  Vvpm  ((Mwd.  iMo:        nnrKlitiaaby.C.  R.  Bcad^,  1907]. 

For  Halduyt's  fife  the  dedlSitions  of  the  1589  and  1598  edition* 
of  the  Priuctpal  Natigaiions  should  be  especially  constiltcd;  also 
Winter  Joness  introduction  to  the  Kakluyt  Society  edition  of  the 
Divers  Voyages;  Fuller's  Worthies  nf  England,  "  Ilercfordiihire  " ; 
Oxford  {'/III.  Reg.  i.(  ))tf.jrd  Hist.  Sx.).  ii.,  iii.  3^;  Hislorutil  MSS. 
Comtntssion,  jJh  report,  appendix,  p.  614.  the  last  giving  us  the 
Towndey  MSS.  referring  to  paymenr-.  pz  , /,■■.?)  .1  warded  to  Hakluy't 
when  at  Oxford,  May  iithand  June  4th,  1575.    (C.  H.  C. ;  C.  R.  B.) 

HAKODATE,  a  town  on  the  south  of  the  island  of  Yc/o, 
Japan,  for  many  years  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  island 
until  Sapporo  was  officially  raised  to  lhat  rank.  Pop.  (1903) 
84,746.  its  position,  as  baa  been  frequently  remarked,  is  not 
unlike  that  of  Gibraltar,  as  the  town  Is  built  along  the  north- 
western  base  of  a  locky  pmmootoiy  (1157  ft.  in  bdi^t)  which 
fonts  the  eastern  boundaiy  of  a  spacious  bay,  and  b  united  to 
the  mainland  by  a  narrow  sandy  isthmus,  llic  summit  of  the 
rock,  called  the  Peak,  is  crowned  by  a  fort.  Hakodate  is  one  of 
the  ports  originally  opened  to  foreign  trade.  The  Hay  of  Hako- 
date, an  inlet  of  Tsugaru  Strait,  is  completely  land-loeked,  easy 
of  access  and  s[Kiviiju^,  uiih  deep  water  almost  up  to  the  .shore, 
and  good  holding-ground.  The  Russians  formerly  used  Hakoilale 
as  a  winter  port.  The  staple  exports  are  beans,  pulse  and  peas, 
marine  products,  sulphur,  furs  and  timber;  the  staple  imports, 
comestibles  (especially  salted  fish),  kerosene  and  oil-cake.  The 
town  u  not  situated  so  as  to  profit  largely  by  the  development  of 
the  resoiuces  of  Yezo,  and  aa  a  port  oif  ibieign  trade  its  out- 
look B  indifferent.  Frequent  ateameis  connea  Hakodate  and 
Yokohana  and  other  ports,  and  there  Is  daily  oommuaication 
with  Aonori,  56  n.  distant,  whence  then  b  ndl-conneiioo  with 


Tokyo.  Hakodate  was  opened  to  American  commerce  in  1854. 
In  the  dvfl  war  of  1S68  the  town  was  taken  by  the  rebel  fleet, 
but  it  was  Feoovered  by  the  mikado  in  1869. 

HAL,  a  townof  Biabant,  Bdgium,  about  9  m.  S.W.  of  Bmaada, 
aituated  00  the  river  Scone  and  the  Chnrlrroi  canal.  Pop.  (1904) 
X3,S4>'  The  place  Is  interesting  chiefly  on  .icrount  of  its  fine 
church  of  Notre  D.Tmc,  formerly  dedicated  to  S;  M.inin  Thii 
church,  a  gtjod  ex.implc  of  pure  Gothic,  was  begun  in  i.i^i  .md 
finished  in  140.).  Its  principal  ornament  is  the  alabaster  altar, 
by  J.  Mone,  eompleled  in  Ij.'v?-  The  bronze  font  dates  from 
1446.  Among  the  monumen'.s  is  one  in  black  marble  io  tht; 
dauphin  Joachim,  son  of  I^ui.s  XL,  who  died  in  1460.  In  the 
treasury  of  the  church  are  many  costly  objects  presented  by 
illustrious  personages,  among  others  by  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
King  Henry  \'11I.  of  England,  Charle  the  Bold  of  Burgundy, 
and  several  popes.  The  church  is  chiefly  celebrated,  however, 
for  iu  nincnioiis  httait  of  the  Vugin.  Legend  says  that  during 
a  siege  the  bullett  fired  Into  ^  town  wera  cau^t  by  her  in  the 
folds  of  her  dress.  Some  of  these  are  still  shown  in  a  chest  that 
stands  in  a  side  chapel.  In  consequence  of  this  belief  a  great 
pilgrimage,  attended  by  many  thousands  from  all  parts  of 
Belgium,  is  paid  antuially  to  this  church.  The  hotel  de  ville 
dates  from  1616  and  has  been  restored  with  more  than  ordinary 
good  taste. 

HALA,  or  Hat.l.a  (formerly  known  as  Murtazabad  ),  a  town  of 
British  India  in  Hyderabad  district,  Sind.  Pop.  (igoi)  4985. 
It  has  long  been  famous  for  its  glazed  pottery  and  tiles,  made 
from  a  fine  clay  obtained  fmn  the  Indus,  mixed  with  powdered 
flints.  The  town  has  alao  a  namfactiue  of  stuii  or  striped 
trouser-cloths. 

HALABSA,  an  andcat  tmm  on  the  north  eoaat  «t  SkOr, 
about  14  m.  E.  «f  Cfphaloedittm  [Cefahi],  to  the  east  of  the 
modem  Castel  di  Tusa,  founded  in  403  B.C.  by  Archonides, 
tyrant  of  Hcrbita,  whose  name  it  sometimes  bore:  wc  find,  e.g. 
ILiIaisa  Archottida  on  a  cuiji  of  the  time  of  .XuRustus  (Corp. 
inscrip.  Lai.  x.,  Berlin,  iJ^sj,  p.  768).  ll  was  the  hrst  town  to 
surrender  to  the  Romans  in  the  Fir;.l  Puiiic  War,  and  was  granted 
freedom  and  immunity  from  tithe.  It  became  a  place  of  some 
imjwrlancc  in  Roman  days,  especially  as  a  port,  and  entirely 
outstripped  its  mother  city.  Halacsa  is  the  only  place  ui  Sicily 
where  an  inscription  decUcatcd  to  a  Roman  governor  of  the 
republican  period  (perhaps  in  93  B.C.)  has  come  tolifj^t.  (T.  As.) 

HALAKHA.  or  Halacha  Qiteially  "  rule  of  conduct "),  the 
rabbinical  devdomneitt  of  the  Mosaic  law;  widi  the  basjada 
it  makes  up  the  lUmad  and  Midrash  (9.9.).  As  the  haggada 
is  the  poetic,  so  the  halakha  is  the  legal  element  of  the  Talmud 
(q  v.),  and  arose  out  of  the  faction  between  the  Sadducees,  who 
tii.>;pu'ed  the  iraiii'.ions,  and  the  Pharisees,  who  strove  to  prove 
their  ilerivation  from  scrijMure.  Among  the  <  hii  t  attempts  to 
codify  the  halakha  were  the  Great  Ku.'cs  {IIal.:kholh  Cu!.  !,'lh) 
of  Simon  Kayyara  (oth  century),  based  on  the  letters  written  by 
the  Gaoniin,  the  heads  of  the  Babylonian  schools,  to  Jewish 
inquirers  in  many  lands,  the  work  of  Jacob  Alfassi  (1013-iioj), 
the  Strong  Hand  of  Maimonides  (iiSo),  and  the  TMe  Prepared 
{Shulhan  Aruch)  of  Joseph  Qaro  (1565),  which  from  its  practical 
scope  and  its  clarity  as  a  work  of  general  reference  became  the 
universal  handbook  of  Jewish  life  in  many  of  its  phases.  (I.  A.) 

HA&nUTABT*  a  town  of  Gemaiqr,  In  t3ie  Pnnaiaa  pmrince 
of  Saxony,  96  nu  by  lafl  N.W.  of  Haue,  and  »9  S.W. «  Magide- 
burg.  It  lies  hi  a  fertfle  countiy  to  the  north  of  the  Hais 
Mountains,  on  the  Holzemme,  at  the  junction  of  ta&wnya  to 
Halle,  (loslar  and  Thalc.  Pop.  (1905)  45.534.  The  town  ha* 
a  nieilieval  apprar;ir.i  e,  many  old  houses  decorated  with  beautifu' 
wood  carving  slil!  stirvivHng.  The  Gothic  cathedral  (now  Pro- 
te5ta;it  j.  iliiin>»  fr<ini  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  is  remarkable 
for  the  majestic  impression  made  by  the  great  height  of  the 
interior,  witil  its  slender  columns  and  lofty,  narrow  aisles.  The 
treasure,  preserved  in  the  former  chapter-house,  Is  rich  in 
reliquaries,  vestments  and  other  objects  of  medieval  chuidt 
arU  The  beautiful  spires,  which  bad  become  unsafe,  were 
rebuilt  in  i890-i895.  Among  the  other  churches  the  only  one 
of  special  Interest  is  the  Liehfrauenktiche  (Church  of  OurXady). 
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«  bnilic*,  iritb  four  ttmm,  in  ti»  hter  Kominftqae  style, 
dating  from  tii*  lath  and  13th  oentaiics  and  rotored  in  1848, 

containing  old  mural  frescoes  and  carved  figures.  Rcm.irk.iblc 
among  the  other  old  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  of  she  i  ^th 
century  and  restored  in  the  i;th  century,  with  a  erypt,  .ind  the 
Petershof,  formerly  Lhe  episcopiil  palace,  but  now  utiii/xtl  as 
law  courts  and  a  prison.  The  prindpai  education;iJ  cstaljJi.sh- 
ment  is  the  gymnasium,  with  a  library  of  40,000  volumes.  Close 
to  the  cathedral  lies  the  bouse  of  the  poet  Gleim  (q.v,),  since  1899 
the  property  of  the  municipality  and  converted  into  a  museum. 
It  contains  a  collection  of  the  portraits  of  the  friends  of  tJie 
poct4cbolar  and  some  valuable  nunuacripta.  The  prmcipal 
mmifactures  of  the  town  ate  aHgw,  4j|UB,  paper,  gloves, 
dienkal  products,  beer  and  madiiany.  About  a  mile  aui  a  hatf 
distant  are  the  Spicgclsbcrgc,  from  winch  a  fine  view  of  the 
surrounding  countr>'  is  obtained,  and  the  Klusberge,  with  pre- 
historic cave-dwellings  cut  out  in  the  sandstone  rocks. 

The  historj'  of  Halbcrstadt  begins  with  the  transifer  to  it,  by 
Biiihop  HUdegrim  I.,  in  820  of  the  see  founded  by  Charlemagne  at 
Seligen»tadt.  At  the  end  of  the  loth  century  the  blshojia  nvro 
granted  by  the  emperors  the  right  to  esccrcise  temporal  jurisdiction 
over  their  see,  which  hwanie  one  of  the  most  coneiderahlc  of  the 
ecclc'Mastical  principalitii-f  of  the  Empire.  Aa  suoh  it  -.cn  iM  i!  t).e 
introduction  of  the  Reformation  in  1543;  but  in  1566,  on  the  death 
of  Sigiamund  of  BFandeflbiug  (also  archbishop  of  Madgcbois  from 
t55J  to  1566),  the  last  Catholic  bishop,  the  chapter  from  raoiivi-s 
of  economy  elected  the  infant  Henry  Julius  of  Brunswick-LQneburg. 
In  1589  he  became  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  two  years  later  he 
aboli*hrd  the-  Cathnlir  rites  !n  H.ilbpnrtadt.  The  see  wn*  goviTn<>d 
by  1-1",  tli■•ll<.ljJ^.  iiiilil  I()48,  wlieti  it  wilt-  turmiilly  ronvcrtcd  by  llie 
treaty  of  Wc«tphaUa  into  a  aocular  j^rintipality  for  the  elector  of 
BnuwenbufSi  By  the  treaty  of  TUnt  in  i9o7  It  was  anneced  to 
the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  but  oenw  agani  to  Prussia  on  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon. 

The  town  received  «  charter  from  Bishop  Amulf  in  998.  In 
II 13  it  was  burnt  b>-  the  emperor  Henry  V.,  and  in  1 179  by  Henry 
the  Lio.i.  During  the  Thirty  Wws'  War  it  was  o<:LiipieiJ  idternatcly 
by  the  Imperialists  and  tile  Swedes,  the  latter  of  whom  handed  it 
over  to  Brandenbui^ 

See  Luranus,  Der  Dom  m  natbtrttadi  (1837),  Wegweiser  dimk 
Halberstadl  (2nd  ed..  1866)  and  Die  Lubfrauenkirche  tu  Haiberttadl 

iiSyi);  Scheffer,  Inschnfteit  und  Legatatn  hatbtrsUidtiuhtr  Bauten 
1864) :  Schmidt,  UrkmienbMek  dtr  SUuU  Halbtntadt  (Halle.  1878} ; 
and  Zschicschc,  HalbmlaA,  amtt  midjUm  (iSte). 

BAUnmT,  Hauerd  or  Haump,  a  weapon  consisting  of  an 
MK-Uade  balanced  by  a  pick  and  having  an  elongated  pilce-head 
St  the  end  of  the  stall,  whiiji  was  usually  about  5  or  6  ft.  in 
length.  The  utility  of  such  a  weapon  in  the  wars  of  the  later 

middle  ages  lay  in  this,  that  it  jjave  the  foot  .soldier  (he  nuans 
of  dealing  with  an  armoured  ni;i[i  on  hor.s<d>.i[  k.  Th<-  [iikea.>uld 
do  no  more  fhn:i  keep  t;ie  hor-etiiaii  at  ,i  disMme.  This  ensured 
security  for  the  !r>ot  s(  lilier  but  did  not  enable  hini  to  strike  a 
mortal  blow  fitr  whiih  firstly  a  long-handled  and  secondly  a 
powerful  weapon,  capable  of  striking  a  heavy  ck>aving  blow, 
was  required.  Several  different  forms  of  weapon  responding 
to  these  rtquircmcnls  .arc  described  and  illustrated  beiow;  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  thrusting  pike  is  almost  always  combined 
with  the  cuttiog-biU  book  or  axe-head,  so  that  the  individual 
billman  or  halbodier  should  not  be  at  a  disadvantage  if  caught 
alone  a  mounted  opponent,  or  if  his  first  descending  blow 
miised  fls  object.  It  wffl  be  noticed  further  th.it,  concurrently 
with  the  disuse  of  compl.  te  irnin;r  and  (he  de%'clopmcnt  of 
firearms,  the  pike  or  thrusti;;*;  elemtiiit  gradually  displaces  the 
axe  or  cleaving  clement  in  these  weapons,  till  at  Last  we  arrive 
at  the  court  halberts  and  pariiz.ans  of  the  late  i6th  and  early 
17th  centuries  and  the  so-called  "  halberl  "  of  the  infantry 
otncer  ar.d  sergeant  in  the  i8th,  which  can  scarcely  be  clawed 
even  05  p.artizans. 

Fig9.  1-6  represent  types  of  these  long  cutting,  cut  and  thrust 
weapons  of  the  middle  ages,  details  being  omitted  for  the  sake  of 
deacncas.  The  moat  primitive  is  the  toulf,t  (fig;  1),  which  is 
simply  a  heavy  cleaver  on  a  pole,  with  a  point  added.  The  next 
form,  the  gisarmr  or  piix<irmr  (fig.  2),  appears  in  infinite  variety 
but  is  .always  dislinguislu-d  from  voulges.  &c.  by  (he  hook, 
whrrh  was  used  to  pull  t'ov,-i  'niii;tired  men,  am!  generally 
resembles  the  agricultural  bili-hook  of  to-day.  The  jA>><w 
(fig.  5  is  late  Gennaa)  la  a  brand,  heavy,  slightly  cmved  swofd- 


bladc  on  a  stave;  it  is  often  combined  with  the  hooked gisatme 

as  a  gluivc-gisarme  (fig.  4,  Burgundian,  about  1480).   A  psarmt- 
vovJge  is  shown  in  fig.  5  (Swiss,  14th  century). 
The  weapon  Ixit  known  to  Englishmen  is  the  biii,  which  was 

originally  a  sort  of  scytbe-hfaide,  sharp  00  thi  ooBcave  tide 

(whereas  the  glaive  has 
the  cuttir.g  etlge  on    the  f  (v 

convex  side),  but  in  its 
best-luiown  form  it  should 
be  called  a  bill-gisarme 
(fig.  6).  The  parlaailt,rm- 
seurt  and  hidbertt  pnpcr 
devekiped  oatumUy  fioD 
the  eaifier  types.  The 
feature  common  to  all,  Tics.  1-6. 

as  has  been  said,  is  the 

combination  of  spear  .and  aic.  In  the  halberts  the  aic 
predominates,  .as  the  examples  (bg.  10,  .Swiss,  early  isth 
century;  fig.  ri.  .Swiss,  middle  i6lh  century;  and  fig.  13,  German 
court  haihert  of  the  same  period  as  fig.  11)  show.  In  the 
partisan  the  pike  is  the  more  important,  the  axe-hcads  being 
reduced  to  little  more  than  an  ornamental  feature.  A  south 
German  specimen  (fig.  9,  161 5)  shows  how  tliis  was  compensated 
by  the  btoademng  «l  the  spear-head,  the  edgm  of  wUch  in  such 
weapons  were  diaipeaed.  Fig.  8,  a  service  weapon  of  simple 
form,  merely  has  pmjections  on  other  wde,  and  bam  this 
developed  the  mwiCMr  fit  *  partizan  wiA  n  veijr  loof  aad 
narrow  point,  like  the  blade  of  a  rapier,  and  with  fci&<4ikB  pro- 
jections intended  to  act  as  "sword  breaken,**  instead  ol  tbS 
atrophied  axe  heads  of  the  pariizan  proper. 

The  haJUert  played  almost  as  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  wilitary 
history  of  Middle  Euiopc  diu-ing  the  15th  and  early  i6th  centuries 
as  the  pike.  But, 
even  in  a  form  A 
distinguishable  f\ 
from  the  voulge  /l\ 
and  the  glaive,  it  jj  \ 
dates  fiom  the  ^ 
eaily  part  of  die  [.  ^ 
ijtfa  century,  and 
for  many  genera- 
tions thereafter 
was  the  special 
we;ipon  of  the 
S%viss.  Faurhet.  in  his  Originrs  des  digniirz,  printed  in  1600, 
states  that  Louis  XL  of  France  ordered  <rrl.un  r.ew  wca|)ons 
of  war  called  haikbardes  to  be  made  at  .■\ngcrs  and  other  places  in 
1475.  The  Swiss  had  a  mixed  armament  of  p.ikes  and  halberts 
at  the  battle  of  Morat  in  1476.  In  the  15th  and  t6ib  cen- 
turies the  halberts  became  larger,  and  the  blades  were  formed 
in  many  varieties  of  shape,  often  engraved,  inlaid,  or  pierced 
in  open  work,  and  exquisitely  finished  as  works  of  art.  This 
weapon  was  hi  use  in  England  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL 
to  the  rdgn  of  George  III.,  when  it  was  still  carried  (thtnigh  in 
shape  it  had  certainly  lost  its  original  characteristics,  and  had 
become  half  partiz.an  and  half  pike)  by  sergeants  in  the  guards 
a  hi  cihtr  infantry  regiments.  It  is  st  ll  ri  i.iiiu<i  .-.s  the  symbol 
ot  uulliority  borne  before  !!:e  i:j agist r.ttes  i  n  piiVihc  occasions 
in  some  of  the  Ijur^hs  uf  Suitl,i:id.  The  Lot  h.ilnr  nxc  m.ay  be 
called  a  sptMries  of  haibcrt  furnished  with  a  hool:  on  i»ir  end  of 
the  staff  at  the  back  of  the  blade.  The  godcndag  f  I  r  c  lifRdvO 
i=  the  Fletr'sh  name  of  !hc  haf^crt  In  its  original  form. 

The  d<  riva;ii:in  o!  the  w.in.;  is  iis  follows.  The  O.  Fr.  haUrbardt, 
of  which  the  English  "  halberd,"  "  balbert,"  is  an  adaptation, 
WIS  itsdf  adqjted  born  the  M.H.G.  hdtHhardt,  mod.  Hdkbardei 
the  second  part  is  the  O.H.G.  barta  or  faria,  broadwute,  prohaUy 
the  same  word  as  Bart,  beard,  and  so  called  fam  its  shspe; 
the  first  part  is  either  hdm,  h.andic,  ef.  "  helm,"  tiller  of  a  ship, 
the  word  meaning  "  hafted  axe,"  or  else  luJm,  helmet,  an  axr 
for  smi'ing  ihe  helnet,  A  common  derivation  was  \o  lake  t'.c 
word  as  representing  a  Ger.  halb-bardf,  hall-axe;  the  early 
Gemuui  fimn  shows  thik  to  be  an  crtoneous  t 
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Figs.  7-12. 
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HALDANE.  JAMBS  ALEXANDER  (1768-1851),  Scotti>ih 
divine,  the  younger  son  of  Cnptain  James  Haldane  of  Airlhrty 
House,  Stirlingshire,  was  horn  at  Dundee  on  the  14th  of  July 
lyO.S,  F.diu .itril  firht  at  Dunilci-  ami  afterwards  al  the  high 
school  and  univcrsuly  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
joined  the  "  Duke  of  Mootrosc  "  East  Indlaman  as  a  midship- 
nan.  After  four  voyafi^  to  India  he  was  nominated  to  the 
command  of  the  "  Melville  Castle  "  in  the  summer  of  1793; 
but  hftving  durinc  a  long  and  uneipected  deuntioa  of  hk  ship 
a  CHcfol  nafy  of  tte  Bible,  and  alio  come  under  the 
'■flunoe  ci  David  Bogue  of  Goiport,  one  of  the 
I  of  the  London  Miaiionary  Society,  he  abruptly  resolved 
to  quit  the  naval  profession  for  a  religious  life,  and  returned  to 
Scotland  before  his  ship  had  saile<i.  About  the  year  1706  he 
became  arquaintcd  with  the  nlrhratrd  evangelical  divine, 
Charles  Simeon  of  ramhridRc,  in  whose  soricly  he  made  several 
tours  through  Scotland,  i-micavouring  by  tracl-dislribution 
and  other  means  to  a\vaken  others  to  some  of  that  interest  in 
idigioua  subjects  which  he  himself  so  strongly  felt.  In  May 
1797  he  preached  his  first  sermon,  at  Gilmerton  m  ar  F  linhurgh, 
with  encouiapng  suooeas.  In  the  same  ye^r  I.  i  1  I  lit  i  a 
■on  sectarian  oorginiiatinn  for  tract  distribution  and  lay  preach- 
ing caHed  tlie  "  Sodety  Ik  the  PrafMiOini  oi  Oa  Goipd  at 
Home."  During  the  next  iew  ycaa  he  nMle  lepeated  adiniooaiy 
journeys,  preaching  wherever  lie  coidd  obtain  lieaten,  and 
generally  in  the  open  air.  Not  origiliall|)r  disloyal  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  he  w.is  grariually  driven  by  the  hostility  of  the 
Assembly  and  the  exigencies  of  his  |H>silion  into  separa'.ion. 
In  I'm  he  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  a  large  Independent  con- 
gre^j.Lliun  in  Edinburgh.  Diis  was  the  first  coiij^reKalional  church 
known  by  that  name  in  Scotland.  In  iSoi  a  permanent  building 
replaced  the  circus  in  which  the  congregation  had  at  first  met. 
To  this  church  he  continued  to  minister  gratuitously  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  In  1808  he  made  public  avowal  of  his  conversion 
to  Baptist  views.  As  advancing  years  oompeUed  him  to  withdraw 
from  the  more  exhausting  labours  of  itineracy  and  open-air 
pracUag,  be  sought  aon  and  nwre  to  Influence  the  discuasion 
of  cnnent  rdi^mis  and  theological  questions  by  means  of  the 
press.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  February  1851. 

His  son,  Daniel  RtnaxRFOSD  Haldane  (1834-1887),  by  his 
second  wife,  a  daughter  of  Professor  Daniel  Rutherford,  was  a 
prominent  Scottish  pliysiclan.  who  btLanie  president  of  the 
Edinburgh  College  of  Physicians. 

Among  J.  A.  Ha'.danr's  numerous  contril)utions  to  current  thco- 
loKical  dis<-u^^il)ll>  wiTc:  llir  Duly  of  Cltrtslmti  Forlirnrnncr  in 
Retard  lo  Points  of  Church  Order  (181 1};  Mrutures  on  a  I'ubiicaHon 
mfOH  Primitme  ChrUtianiiy  by  Air  John  Wothtr  (1819);  JtefmMum 
m  Bihnard  Irving'i  ffrrfiicaf  Doctrines  TtipKtint  the  Per  ton  and 
Al«nemrnt  of  Jrsui.  Christ.  His  ObsrrvaHons  on  Uniirrsal  Pardon, 
was  a  contribution  to  the  controversy  reRardirif;  thf  \i,  w-.  nf 
Thorn. Is  Krsl.ini'  of  I.iiii.ith<Ti  and  f"anin!i<-ll  of  K<iw ;  Sfr.n  s  Re- 
ifjiitt'.ihilily  11.^4.',!  a  rcpK  to  Howard  llinlon  on  the  nature  .iiui 
extent  ot  the  Atonement,  lie  al.s<i  pubU.tJied :  Journal  of  a  Tour 
in  the  North;  Early  Instnittion  Cemmemdtd _ii6oi)t  Vitmltitkt 
Social  Worship  tj  the  Pirsl  Chnrchu  (1805):  n»  DMlrim  miidJhiiy 

HALDANE,  RICHARD  BURDON  {1S56-  1,  Brti  h  states- 
man and  philusophcr,  wa.s  the  third  son  of  Robert  ll.iidanc  of 
Cloanden,  Perthshire,  a  writer  to  the  signet,  and  nephew  of 
J.  S.  Burdon-Sanderson.  We  was  a  grand-nephew  of  the  Scottish 
divines  J.  .\.  and  Robert  Haldane.  He  was  educated  at  Edin- 
burgh Academy  and  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  (jottingcn, 
where  he  studied  philosophy  under  Lotze.  He  took  first-class 
honours  in  philosophy  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  Gray  scholar  and 
Ferguson  scholar  in  philosophy  of  the  four  Scottish  Universities 
(1876).  He  ifas  caikd  to  tlie  bar  in  1879,  and  so  early  as  1890 
became  a  queen's  eoonsd.  In  i88s  he  entered  parfiament  as 
Ubaal  member  for  Haddingtonshire,  for  which  he  was  re-elected 
conthiuously  up  to  and  including  igio.  He  was  inchided  in 
H)05  in  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman's  cabinet  as  secretary  for 
war,  and  was  the  author  of  the  important  scheme  for  the  re- 
organization 01  the  British  army,  by  which  the  militia  and  the 
volunteer  forces  were  replaced  by  a  single  territorial  force. 


Though  always  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  Liberal 
party  and  conspicuous  during  the  Boer  \\',ir  oi  iSijC-njo;  as 
a  Liberal  Imperialist,  the  choice  of  Mr  Haldane  for  the  task  of 
thinking  out  a  new  army  organization  on  business  lines  had 
struck  many  people  as  curious.  Besides  l>eing  a  chancery 
lawyer,  he  was  more  particularly  a  philosopher,  conspicuous  for 
his  knowledge  of  Hegelian  metaj^ysics.  But  with  German idaio* 
sophy  he  had  also  the  German  sense  of  thoroughness  and  system, 
anid  his  scfaene,  wiiile  it  was  much  critidaed,  was  reo^ptlaed 
as  the  best  tint  could  be  done  with  a  voluirtary  army,  lir 
Haldanc's  chief  Uteniy  publications  were:  L^e  «f  Adam  SmiUt 
(1887};  Education  mi  Empire  (iqoz);  The  P^kway  to  Rtality 
(1903).  He  also  translated,  jointly  with  J.  Kemp,  Schopen- 
hauer's Die  Well  als  Wille  und  Vorstellung  ( The  World  Will  and 
Idea,  i  vols  .  iSS}-iSS6). 

HALDANE.  ROBERT  (1764-1842),  Scottish  dinne.  elder 
brother  of  J.  A.  Haldane  iq.v.),  was  born  in  London  on  the 
28th  of  Febniarj'  t76.j.  .'Vfter  attending  cla.sses  in  the  Dundee 
grammar  srhmil  and  in  the  high  sch<X)l  and  university  of  Edin- 
burgh in  17S0,  he  joined  H.M.S.  "  Monarch,"  of  which  his  uncle 
Lord  Duncan  was  at  that  time  in  command,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  transferred  lo  the  "  Foudroyant,"  on  board  of  wiiich, 
during  the  night  engagement  with  the  "  Pegase,"  he  greatly 
disiingnished  himself.  Haldane  was  aftennrds  pnscot  at  die 
reUef  of  Gibraltar,  but  at  the  peace  of  1783  he  finally  left  the 
navy,  and  soon  afterwards  settled  on  his  estate  of  Airthrcy ,  near 
Stirling.  He  put  himself  under  the  tuition  of  David  Bogue  of 
Gosport  and  carried  away  deep  impressions  from  his  academy. 
The  earlier  phases  of  the  French  Revolution  excited  his  deepest 
sympathy,  a  sympathy  which  imiuccd  him  lo  avow  his  strong 
disapproval  of  the  war  with  France.  As  his  over-sanguine  vi:>ions 
of  a  new  order  of  things  to  be  ushered  in  by  political  change 
disappeared,  he  began  to  direct  his  thoughts  to  religious  subjecta. 
Resolving  to  devote  himself  and  his  means  wholly  to  the  advance 
ment  of  Christianity,  liia  first  proposal  for  that  end,  made  In 
1796,  was  to  organise  a  vast  missioa  to  Boigal,  of  which  he  was 
to  prnvide  the  entire  eqiease;  with  this  view  the  greater  pait 
of  Us  ertate  was  sold,  but  the  East  India  Company  refused  to 
sanction  the  scheme,  which  therefore  had  to  be  abandoned. 
In  December  he  joined  his  brother  and  some  others  in  the 
formation  ot  the  "  Socirtv  for  the  I'ropagation  of  the  Gospel  at 
Home."  in  liuildiiig  chapels  or  ■  tabeniaries  "  lor  congregations, 
in  supporting  missionaries,  and  in  maJnt.aining  institutions  for 
the  education  oi  young  men  to  carry  on  the  work  of  evangeliza- 
tion. He  is  said  to  have  spent  more  than  £70,000  in  the  course  of 
the  following  twelve  years  (i7<>8-iSio).  He  also  initiated  a 
plan  for  evangelizing  Africa  by  bringing  over  native 
to  be  trained  as  Christian  teachers  to  their  OWI 
In  i.St6  he  visited  the  continent,  and  first  at  Gentfva  and  aftei^ 
wards  In  Montauban  (1817}  be  kctuied  and  interviewed  fauife 
numbca  of  theological  students  with  remaifcahle  eftict;  among 
them  were  Malan,  Honod  and  hlerie  d'Aubigni.  Returning  to 
Scotland  in  1819,  he  Hved  partly  on  his  estate  of  Auchengray 
and  partly  in  Edinburgh,  and  like  his  brother  icwk  an  active  part, 
chiefly  through  the  press,  in  many  of  the  reiigioLis  controversies 
of  the  time.  He  died  on  the  uth  of  Oe^  emtjcr  tS  i;. 

In  i8t6  he  published  a  work  on  the  Estdencti  and  Authority  of 
Divine  Rmlatton.  and  in  1819  the  substance  €if  his  theoioitiGU 
prelections  in  a  Commentaire  suf  FEptlre  aux  Itomaiiu,  Amoog 
his  latiT  writings,  licsidcs  numerous  pamphlet?*  on  wluUt  WBS  fcanrn 
as  "the  .■\p.>Lry[)ha  controversy,"  are  a  treatise  On  tkt  ImtpiroHon 
of  ScripiuTf  (iSjhi.  tthii  h  has  passed  throuRh  many  editions,  and 
.1  Liter  Fjifm^iitii});  of  the  Epi^lU  lo  ikf  Romntti  (1S35I,  which  ha  -  Ix-en 
frequently  rcprmtcd.  and  has  been  translatccl  into  French  and 

,  See  HUmtin  tf  R.  «mi  J,  A.  EMam,  by  Atesandcr  Haldane 
(t8sa).  

RAlDBHAir,  8AHUBL  VrBHHAN  (i8i>-i88o).  American 

naturalist  and  philologist,  was  born  on  the  uth  of  August  iSii 
at  L.K  list  Grove,  Pa.  lie  was  educated  at  Dickinson  College, 
and  in  1K51  was  apjnintcd  professor  of  the  natural  sciences  in 
the  university  of  Pennsylv.ania.  In  185,  he  went  to  Delaware 
College,  where  he  hlied  the  same  position,  but  in  1869  he 
returned  to  the  university  of  Pennsylvania  as  professor  of 
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comparative  philology  and  remained  there  till  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  Chickies,  Pa.,  on  the  loih  of  September  tSSo.  His 
wfitiogs  include  Frahvokr  Uniiaitt  MaUtuea  af  tka  UnUtd 
SlaUs  (1840);  Zetlogka  CnUriMbm  (la^itu);  AmdyHc 
Orthopraxy  (iMo);  r««r«  m  CUm  Kid^  (1M4);  Pt»»- 
syhonia  DuUk,  a  Diaka  rf  StM  Cvmatt  «dl  M  Infusicn  of 
English  (187O;  ChoUties  rf  Etym«i»gy  (tSji);  and  Ward- 
Building  (18S1). 

HALDIMAND.  SIR  FREDERICK  (i;i8-i79i),  British  Rtniral 
and  ;i<lministrulor,  was  horn  at  Yvcrdun,  NcuchAtcl,  S%vilz<:rlan<l, 
on  Ihu  I  ilil  of  August  17  iS,  of  IIuHucnol  dcsrcnl.  Afti-r  scrviiif; 
in  the  armies  of  Sardinia,  Ku&sia  and  Hullund,  he  etiUrud 
British  service  in  1754,  and  subsequently  naturalized  as  an 
English  citizen.  During  the  Seven  Years'  War  he  served  in 
America,  was  wounded  at  Ticonderoga  ( 1 7SS)  and  was  present  at 
the  taking  of  Montical  (1760).  After  filling  with  credit  several 
■dmiiuBtrstive  poahioM  In  Ctaada,  Florida  and  Nbw  Yorit, 
in  1778  he  succeeded  Sis  Guy  Carkton  (aftcrwaids  Lotd  Dor- 
chester) as  govemor-fenetal  of  Canada.  Hb  measures  against 
French  sympathizers  with  the  Americans  have  incurred 
extravagant  strictures  from  French-Canadian  historians,  but  he 
really  showed  moderation  a>  well  as  etiergy.  In  i;.S5  he  re- 
turned to  London.  He  died  at  his  birrhplure  on  the  5lh  of 
June 

His  life  has  been  well  written  by  Jean  Melluraith  in  the  "  Makers 
of  Canada  "  ■eiiea  (Torantn,  tVHh  His  CorreipaadeBce  and  Diary 
01  ate  vohnnefl  in  the  Caaadian  Aidiivca,  and  are  catalogued  in 
the  Annual  Reports  (lMt4r-i8a9). 

HALE.  EDWARD  BVEHFTT  (1833-1Q09),  American  author, 

was  W>rn  in  Boston  on  the  ,rd  of  April  tSij,  son  oi  N  iih.iri  Hale 
( 1 7.S.J-1  S6  i  >.  proprietor  and  eiiitor  of  the  Boston  Daiiy  Ad'ti  rtiscr. 
nephew  of  Kdward  F.verctt,  the  orator  and  statesman,  and  grand- 
nephew  of  Nathan  Hale,  the  martyr  s()y.  He  Rraduatcd  from 
Harvard  in  iS^i);  was  pastor  of  the  church  of  the  Unity. 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  in  1846-1S56,  ami  of  the  South 
Congregatifloal  (Unitarian)  church,  Boston,  in  1856-18^;  and 
in  1903  became  chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate.  He  died 
at  Rozbury  (Boston),  Massachusetts,  on  the  loth  of  June  1409. 
His  forceful  personality,  oiBaniiiQg  goiius,  and  liberal  pcactical 
theology,  together  with  faia  deep  interest  in  the  anti-alavery 
movement  (especially  in  Kansas),  popular  education  (espedally 
Chautauqua  work),  and  the  working-man's  home,  were  active 
in  rai^ioK  the  tone  of  Amerii  aii  life  lor  halt  a  century.  He  was 
a  constant  an<l  voluminous  contributor  to  tlie  newspapers  and 
magazines.  He  was  an  assistant  editor  of  the  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser,  and  edited  the  Christian  Examiiitr,  (Hd  tiiid  .Xrw 
(which  he  assisted  in  founding  in  i860;  in  187  -;  it  was  merged  in 
Scrihiurs  ilagaaine).  Lend  a  Hand  (founded  by  him  in  1886  and 
merged  in  the  Charities  Renew  in  1807).  and  the  Lend  a  Hand 
Ktcotd;  and  he  was  the  author  or  editor  of  more  than  sixty 
liOokB — fiction,  travel,  sermons,  biography  and  history. 

He  fim  came  into  notice  as  a  writer  in  1859,  when  he  con- 
tributed the  short  stoty  "  My  Double  and  How  He  Undid  Me  " 
to  the  Atlantic  iSotOUy.  He  soon  published  in  the  same 
periodical  other  stories,  the  best  known  of  which  was  "  The 
Man  Without  a  Country  "  (iSi'i;!,  which  did  much  lostrengthen 
the  Union  cause  ii\  the  North,  and  in  which,  as  in  some  of  his 
other  non-romantic  talcs,  he  employed  a  minute  realism  which 
has  led  his  readers  to  suppose  the  narrative  a  reiorJ  of  fact. 
The  two  stories  mentioned,  and  such  otlu  r>  as  "  Ihe  Rag-Man 
and  the  Rag- Woman  "  and  "  The  Skeleton  in  the  Closet,"  gave 
htm  a  prominent  portion  among  the  short-story  writers  of 
America.  The  story  Ten  Times  One  is  Ten  (1870).  with  its  hero 
Harry  Wadsworth,  and  its  motto,  first  enunciated  in  1S69  in  his 
Lowell  Institute  lectures, "  Look  up  and  not  down,  look  forward 
and  not  hade,  look  out  and  not  in,  and  lend  a  hand,"  led  to  the 
formation  among  young  peopk  of  "Lend-a-Hand  Chibs," 
*•  Look-up  Legions  "  and  "  Harry  Wadsworth  Clubs."  Out  of 
the  romantic  WaWensian  story  In  His  \iimc  iiS-,)  ih<re 
similarly  grew  several  other  organiz-titions  for  religious  work, 
■uch  as  '■  King's  Daughters."  an<l  "  King's  Sons." 

Amons  bis  other  bix>k»  arc  Kansas  and  Nebraska  (1854);  J'he 
It^^mmPaptn  (1M9):  His  Leiti  Best,  ami  Other  Stories  (1870); 


Sybaris  and  Other  Homes  (1S71);  Philip  Nolan's  Frrrnd'  frx-fj),  hi* 
best-known  novel,  .itui  ,1  M-t^iiel  ti>  The  Man  Wilhou:  r.  i  'yun:'\.  1  he 
Kingdom  of  God  (iSKo);  thrutmas  at  Narragansetl  (iHSj/;  East 
and  West,  a  novel  (1S92);  For  fifty  Years  (poems,  1S94):  Salph 
Waldo  Emerson  (1899);  H>,  the  People  (1903):  Prayers  Offered  w 
the  Senate  nf  the  United  States  (ir»04),  and  Tarr\-al-Home  Travels 
He  edited  LinRard  s  History  of  England  (1853).  and  cob- 
tribute*!  to  Win.s<ir'»  Mrmoriai  History  of  Boston  (l«»c>-i8Hi),  .md 
ti)  his  Xarratite  and  Crilical  History  of  A  mi  rti  a  1  1  SMi- i  nJm>).  With 
his  Mjn,  lidward  Everitt  Hale,  Jr.,  he  publiahed  Frankltn  \n  France 
{2  vols..  1HK7-188))),  bated  laifcly  on  arJiinal  leaeaicli.  The  most 
charming;  Ixioks  of  his  later  years  were  A  Norn  Bm^ind  Boyhooi 
( i»')Ti).  James  Russell  iMwtll  and  His  Friends  (1899),  and  ifemoriei 
of  it  Hundred  Years  (iqoj). 

.A  uniform  .iivl  rev  ised  edition  of  his  principal  writings,  in  tea 
vulumcs,  appiMM  d  ill  1S99-1901. 

HALE,  HORATIO  (1817-1806),  American  ethnologist,  was 
born  in  Xcw|)ort,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  3rd  of  May  1817.  He 
was  the  ton  of  David  Hale,  a  lawyer,  and  of  Sarah  Josepha  Hale 
(1790-1879),  a  popular  poet,  who,  besides  editing  Codey's  Lady's 
Magazine  tot  many  years  and  pvUisUtii  some  ephemeral  books, 
is  supfiosed  to  have  written  the  verses  "  Mary  had  a  little  bmb," 
and  to  have  been  the  \'\t>\  Id  su>;>;esl  the  national  observance  of 
Th.inksgiviiig  L)ay.  Tlie  soti  graduated  in  1S.57  .it  Harvard, 
and  during  l.H^H-i.S.i j  was  philologist  to  the  United  Sl.iles 
Kx])loring  F.x[H-di;ion,  vvliich  under  Captain  Charles  Wilkes  sailed 
arouml  the  world.  Of  the  reports  of  that  e.\[)cdition  Hale 
prepareil  the  sixth  volume.  Ethnography  and  Philulogy  (1S46), 
which  is  said  to  have  "laid  the  foundations  of  the  cthttography 
of  i'olynesia."  He  was  admitted  to  the  Chicago  bar  in  1855, 
and  in  the  following  year  removed  to  Clinton,  Ontario,  Canada, 
where  he  practised  his  profession,  and  where  on  the  aBth  oI 
December  1806  he  died.  He  made  nuu^  valuable  contributions 
to  the  science  of  cthnokfy,  atttactlag  attrition  particularly  by 
his  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  diversities  of  human  languages 
and  dL-ilects— a  theory  suggested  by  his  study  of  "  child- 
languages,"  or  the  languages  invented  by  little  children.  He 
also  emphasized  the  imi>ortanrc  of  languages  as  tests  of  mental 
capacity  and  as  "  i  riteria  lor  the  ( lassit'u  ation  of  human  >;roups." 
He  was,  moreover,  thefirst  todiscover  that  theTutelosof  V  irginia 
belonged  to  the  Siouan  family,  and  to  identify  the  Cherokee 
as  a  member  of  the  Iroquoian  family  of  speech.  Besides  writing 
numerous  maga/.inc  articles,  he  read  a  number  of  valuable  papers 
before  learned  societies.  These  include:  Indian  Mip'ations  as 
Evidenced  by  Lauguagfi  (1883);  The  Origin  of  LoMptapts  and  Ihe 
A  Htiqtiity  of  SpaakiHg  Ham  (iiB6);  Tie  Divelapment  ef  Lanptap 
(iRj^);  and  Laiipittp  as  a  Test «/  UerOd  Capacity:  Being  an 
Attempt  la  Demonstrale  the  Tne  Bane  ef  Anttuopdogy  (tSgi). 
He  also  edited  for  Brinton's  "  Library  of  Aboriginal  Litcnturc," 
the  Iroquois  Book  of  Riles  (18S.3). 

HALE,  JOHN  PARKER  fiSof)  i.S7.5),  American  statesman,  was 
born  at  Km  hcsler.  New  Ham|)shire,  on  the  jist  of  March  1806. 
He  graduated  at  Bovvdoin  College  in  1S3;.  was  admitted  to  the 
New  Hampshire  bar  in  1830,  was  a  member  of  the  state  House  of 
RepriM  iiMtives  in  183;,  and  from  1834  to  1841  was  United 
States  district  attorney  for  New  Hampshire.  In  1843-E.S45  he 
was  a  Democratic  member  of  the  national  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and,  though  his  earaast  co-operation  with  John 
(.>uincy  Adams  in  sccnring  the  iqieal  of  the  "  gag  rule  "  directed 
against  the  pretcatatkm  to  Coogrcss  of  anti-slavery  petitions 
estranged  htm  from  tbakadmof  his  party,  he  was  renominated 
without  opposition.  In  January  1845,  however,  he  refuM-d  in 
a  public  statement  to  obey  a  resolution  (zSlh  of  December  1844! 
of  the  slate  legislature  directing  him  and  his  New  Hampshire 
aisoiiales  in  Con>;re.ss  to  .support  the  cause  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  a  Democratic  measure  which  Hale  regarded  as  Ixnng 
distinctively  in  the  interest  of  slavery.  The  Democratic  State 
convention  was  at  once  reassembled,  Hale  was  denounced,  and 
his  nomination  withdrawn.  In  the  election  which  foLowcd  Hale 
ran  independently,  and,  although  the  Democratic  candidates 
were  elected  in  the  other  three  congressional  districts  of  the 
si  .itc,  his  vote  was  large  enough  to  prevent  any  choice  (for  which 
ti  majority  was  ne(  e.'isary)  in  his  own.  Hale  tJiai  set  out  in  the 
face  of  ap]>areiiily  ho|H:lets  odds  to  win  over  his  state  to  the  anti- 
slavery  cause.  The  remarkable  canvass  wUdi  he  eaaduaed 
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is  known  in  ihe  history  of  New  Hampihirt-  as  the  "  Hale  Storm 
of  184s."  The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  a  legislature 
controlled  by  the  Whigi  and  ihc  independent  Democrats,  he 
himielf  being  choKQ  u  a  member  of  the  lUte  House  of  RqMe* 
wotativw,  of  which  in  1846  ha  iwipettor.  HebiemcoibeNd, 
hmcmr,  cUefly  fiK  lib  ki^  icfviee  in  the  Vnibd  States  Sen^ 
of  which  he  ms  a  member  from  1847  to  tSsj  and  afain  fron 
1855  to  1S65.  At  first  he  was  the  only  out-and-out  anti-stavery 
n-nator. — he  alone  prevented  the  vote  of  thanks  to  General  Taylor 
and  tn  iieral  Scoit  for  their  Mexican  war  victories  from  being  made 
unanimous  in  the  Senate  (February  1848) — but  in  1840  Salmon 
P.  Chase  and  William  H.  Seward,  and  in  1851  Charles  Sumner 
joined  him,  and  the  anti-slavery  cause  became  for  the  first  time 
a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  that  body.  In  October  1847  he  had 
been  nominated  for  pnaident  by  the  Liberty  parly,  but  he 
withdrew  in  favour  of  If artfnVMtmMCn,  the  Free  Soil  Candidate, 
in  1848.  In  1851  he  was  senior  ooumel  for  the  faaeuen  of  the 
alave  Shadrach  in  Boston.  In  185s  be  was  the  Fkee  Soil  can- 
didate for  the  pnridenqr,  but  received  only  13^,149  votes.  In 
1850  he  aecvnd  tin  aboGtSon  of  flossing  in  the  V^S.  navy, 
and  tlirough  his  efforts  in  1862  the  spirit  ration  in  the  navy  was 
abolished.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  during  the  C\v\\  War  was  an  el(x)ufnt  supiKirtcr  of 
the  Union  and  rhnirman  of  the  Senate  naval  committee.  From 
1865  to  1869  he  was  United  States  minister  to  Spain.  He  died  at 
Dover,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  loth  of  December  1873.  A 
statue  of  Hale,  presented  by  hi-  son-in-law  William  Eaton 
Chandler  (b.  1835),  U.S.  senator  from  New  Hampshire  in 
1 .9S7-1901 ,  was  erected  in  fmit  «f  the  Cqiilel  la  Cioaeofd,  New 
Hampshire,  in  1892. 

HALB,  SIB  MATTHIW  (1609-1676),  lord  chief  justice  of 
England,  was  born  on  the  tst  of  November  t409  at  Aldedeiy 
in  GhNKcatenihike,  wheie  Us  fUb«r,  •  MM  banistei  had  a 
Baal  estate.  His  paternal  paadlsther  mta'ddi  dothkr  «( 
Wotton-uniter-Edge;  on  his  motlier's  side  he  WM  connected 
with  the  noble  family  of  the  Poyntjscs  of  Acton,  l^h  an  orphan 
when  five  years  old,  he  was  placed  by  his  guardian  under  the 
care  of  the  Puritan  viiar  of  Wotton-un<ler-FxIge,  with  whom  he 
remained  till  he  attained  his  sixteenth  year,  when  he  entered 
Mapilalen  Hall,  Oxford.  At  Oxford,  Haie  studied  for  several 
terms  with  a  view  to  holy  orders,  but  suddenly  there  came  a 
change.  The  diligent  student,  nt  first  attracted  by  a  company 
of  strolling  players,  threw  aside  his  studies,  and  plunged  care- 
lessly into  gay  society.  He  soon  decided  to  change  his  profession ; 
and  resolved  to  tr^  a  pike  as  a  soldier  under  the  prince  of 
Orame  111  the  Low  Countries.  Before  going  abroad,  however, 
Hate  found  Unuelf  obliged  to  proceed  to  Loodktn  In  oid^ 
instructions  for  Ms  defence  in  a  legal  action  wbfeh  threatened 
to  deprive  him  of  his  patrimony.  His  leading  counsel  was  the 
celebrated  Serjeant  Glanville  (1 586-1661),  who,  perceiving  in  the 
acuteness  and  sagacity  of  his  youthful  client  a  peculiar  fitness 
for  the  legal  profession,  succeeded,  with  much  difficulty,  in 
inikicing  him  to  renounce  his  military'  for  a  lej^al  tareer,  and  on 
the  Sth  of  Novemlier  t6jo  Hale  iK-came  a  member  of  the  honour- 
able society  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

He  immediately  resumed  his  habits  of  intense  application. 
The  rules  which  he  laid  down  for  himself,  and  which  are  still 
extant  in  his  handwriting,  prescribe  sixteen  hours  a  day  of  dose 
Applicatioo,  and  prove,  not  only  the  great  mental  power,  but 
also  the  eatnonthuoy  phyafcal  strength  lie  must  have  posttued, 
and  for  whicfa  indeed,  during  his  raidence  at  the  miivcnity, 
tie  had  been  remarkable.  During  the  period  allotted  to  his 
preliminary'  studies,  he  read  over  and  over  again  all  the  year- 
books, reporK,  an  !  law  treriti.'^-s  in  print,  and  at  the  Tmvcr  of 
I.x>ndun  and  other  anti(]uari.Ln  reiKisitories  examiiieii  uiii  care- 
fully studied  the  records  from  the  foundatifin  of  the  English 
moiiarihy  down  to  his  own  time,  Hu!  Hale  did  nut  confine 
]uiri>eh'  to  law.     He  tm  !,iikiI1  por'.iJifj  <if  f-.is  time  to 

the  study  of  pure  mathemaiioi,  to  investigations  in  physics  and 
cheSBlBtiy,  and  even  to  anatomy  and  architecture;  and  there 
ens  be  no  doubt  that  this  varied  learning  enhanced  considerably 
the  value  of  many  of  bis  judidsl^cdsions. 


Hale  was  called  to  the  bar  tn  1637,  and  almost  at  once  found 
himself  in  full  practice.  Though  neither  a  fluent  speaker  nor 
bold  pleader,  in  a  very  few  years  he  was  at  the  bead  of  his 
prafesrion.  He  entered  public  life  at  periupe  the  moat  critical 
period  of  Engiirii  Uiteiy.  Tim  paitica  were  eaatendog  in 
the  statd,  and  their  obstinacy  could  not  fafl  to  produce  a  roost 
dfrefnl  ooillrion.  But  amidst  the  eonftnion  Hale  steered  a  ndddk 
course,  rising  In  reputation,  and  an  object  of  solicitation  from 
both  parties.  Taking  Pomponius  Atticus  as  his  political  model, 
he  was  persu.nlid  th.it  a  nia:i,  a  lawyer  and  a  judge  could  Ix-st 
serve  his  couiiliy  atiil  benefit  his  countrymen  by  holding  aloof 
from  partis-Tiiihip  and  its  violent  prejudices,  which  arc  so  apt 
to  distort  and  confuse  the  judgment.  But  he  is  best  vindicated 
from  the  charges  of  selfishness  and  cowardice  by  the  thoughts 
and  meditations  contained  in  his  private  diaries  and  papers, 
whcr^'  the  purity  and  honour  of  hb  motives  are  clearly  seen.  It 
has  been  said,  but  without  certainty,  thai  Hale  was  engaged  as 
counsel  for  the  earl  of  Strafford;  he  certainly  acted  for  Arch- 
buhop  Laud,  Lord  liaguire,  ChriMophnr  hunt,  the  duke  of 
HamOton  and  others.  It  is  also  ssid  that  he  «sa  ready  to  plead 
on  the  side  of  Charles  I.  had  that  monarch  submitted  to  the 
court.  The  parliament  having  gained  the  ascendancy,  Hale 
signe<l  the  Solemn  Tx-ague  and  Covenant,  and  was  a  rrrmhi  r 
of  the  famous  as.setnbly  of  divines  at  Westminster  in  1644;  hut 
although  he  would  undoubtedly  have  preferred  a  Presbyterian 
form  of  church  government,  he  had  no  serious,  objection  to  the 
system  of  modified  F.pisi:opacy  proposed  by  L'sher.  Coiisistcnllv 
with  his  desire  to  remain  neutral.  Hale  took  the  engagement  to 
the  Commonwealth  as  he  bad  done  to  the  king,  and  in  1653, 
already  ser  jeant ,  he  became  a  judge  in  the  court  of  common  pleas.  * 
Two  years  afterwards  he  sat  in  Cromwell's  parliament  as  one  of 
the  memben  for  Giouoestenbire.  After  the  dc»th  of  the  pm- 
taetar,  howem,  he  dedinad  to  act  aa  a  judgs  under  Ridbiird 
CMBiMili,  uMMNih  be  rcpRMfted  Oiford  Ib  Siclianfk  pariia- 
ment.-  At  the  ftettenttion  bi  iMo  Hate  was  very  gracioasly 
received  by  Charles  II.,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed 
chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  and  accepted,  with  extreme 
relui  taiii. f.  [Ill-  honour  of  knighthcMxI.  .-Kfler  holdiiiK  the  nflicc 
of  chief  iiurun  for  eleven  years  he  was  raised  to  the  higtiLT  dignity 
of  lord  chief  justice,  which  he  held  till  FebrUuiry  j6-6  uhen  his 
failing  health  compelled  him  to  resign.  He  retired  to  his  native 
Aldcrlcy,  where  he  died  on  the  J5th  of  December  of  the  s-mie 
year.  He  was  twice  married  and  survived  all  his  ten  children 
save  two. 

As  a  judge  Sir  Matthew  Hale  discharged  bis  duties  with 
resolute  independence  and  careful  diligence.  Bis  sincere  piety 
made  him  the  intimate  friend  of  Isaac  Baiiow,  Archbtthop 
TiUotson,  Bttbop  WiHdna  and  Biahopr  Stffimgfleet,  aa  well 
.OS  of  the  Nonconformist  leader,  Richard  Baxter.  He  is  charge* 
able,  however,  with  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  two  poor 
women  tried  before  him  for  wntchcrafi  in  T6f)4,  a  kind  of  judicial 
murder  then  falling  under  disu.se.  He  i.s  also  reproached  witli 
having  hastened  the  execution  of  a  soldier  ior  WbeUO  be  bad 
reason  to  beUeve  a  pardon  was  preparing. 

Of  Hale's  legal  works  the  only  two  of  importance  are  his  Hisloria 

platilorum  tvronae,  or  Hiitory  of  Ihe  Pleas  of  Ihe  Crown  (I'Xb): 
and  the  History  of  the  (.'ommon  Imw  of  linffand.  utth  an  AnoTysis 
of  Ike  Law,  Ac.  1171,;  '.  .AnKuig  his  numcrou!'  religious  writings  the 
CoHlemftialions,  Moral  ami  Divine,  occupy  the  first  place.  Others  arc 
The  Primilitr  Onnnation  of  Man  (lf>77);  Qf  Ihe  Nature  of  True 
Religion,  &c.  (i684)M  BriQ  Aht^aaofUit  ChritHa*  MtpM  (1688). 
One  of  his  most  popular  works  is  the  collection  of  Litters  tf  Admt^ 
to  his  Children  and  Grandekitdren.  He  also  wrote  an  Essay  lourhing 
the  Gravitation  or  Xi.Kgrafitalion  of  Fluid  fiodies  (lf»7.^);  t>ifficile> 
Nugat,  or  Oh^rriiili'.ns  touching  Ihe  Torricellian  Experimenl.  Sic. 
(1675);  and  a  tr.in-.Iati'j!i  of  ihi'  Life  of  Pomponius  Atticus.  li> 
Cornelin.%  .Nepos  (1677J.  His  effnrl"  in  poetry  were  inausipictoui.. 
He  left  his  valuabte  coUiKtion  of  MSS.  and  remds  to  the  iibrar)-  of 
Lincoln's  Inn.  Hia  life  has  bem  wiitten  by  G.  Bumet>  (1682) :  b\- 
J.  B.  William*  (1835);  by  H.  Ro«roe,  in  hi-<  Litts  «f  Eminml 
I.auyrr.t,  In  1838;  by  Lord  Campbell,  in  his  Lrt«  «>/  lk«  Ckitf 
Justices,  in  1849;  and  bv  K.  Fos*  in  his  Lifts  of  the  Juages  (1848- 
1870). 

HAU,  MATHAB  (1756-1776),  American  hero  of  the  War  of 
Indcpcadenee,  waa  bora  at  Ceventiy,  Gnn.,  and  educated 
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at  Yale,  then  btcoming  a  school  teacher.  He  joined  a  Con- 
necticut regimctii  after  the  brcakiriK  out  of  the  wax,  and  served 
in  the  siege  of  Boston,  being  commissioned  a  captain  at  the 
opening  of  1776.  When  Heatli's  brigade  departed  for  New  York 
be  went  with  them,  and  the  tradition  is  that  he  vas  one  of 
a  small  and  daring  band  who  captured  an  English  provision 
•loop  from  under  the  very  guns  of  a  man-of-war.  But  on  the 
9ut  of  Sepi/uabt,  having  yotuiitAerad  to  tout  tbeBiUithliiiMto 
obtain  informatioo  coacemiitg  tbe  CMDOiy,  be  ms  captund  In  fail 
disguise  of  a  Dutch  idwal-tMClMr  tod  «n  the  22nd  was  banged. 
The  pciwliy  was  in  aoeofdaatt  irftll  nilitary  law,  but  young 
Male's  act  was  a  brave  one,  and  he  has  always  been  glorified 
as  a  martyr.  Tradition  attributes  to  him  the  saying  that  he 
only  rcKreiieti  that  he  had  but  one  lite  to  lose  for  his  country; 
and  it  n  thitl  hia  request  for  a  Bible  and  the  services  of  a 
minister  was  refuaed  by  his  captora.  Thcne  U  •  fine  ftAtme  of 
Hale  by  Macmoniiies  in  New  V'ork. 

Sec  H.  I'.  [  lir;  im.  M  at  hart  IlaU  (l^Ol). 

HALE,  WIUIAM  GARDNER  (1849-  ),  American  classical 
scholar,  was  born  on  the  9lh  of  February  1849  in  Savannah, 
Georgia.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  Univenity  in  1670^  and 
took  a  poft-graduaie  coune  in  phikaophy  tbcre  in  SII74-1II76; 
Studied  daitical  pMdogy  M  LeliMig  and  G0ttiDtm  b  1876- 
1S77;  WM  tutor  n  Latfa  «t  Huvud  tim  1877  to  tSBo,  nnd 
praleaaor  of  Latin  in  Cornell  University  from  tSflo  to  189a, 
wben  be  became  professor  of  Latin  and  husMi  of  the  Latin  depart- 
ment of  the  L'niversity  of  Chicago.  From  1894  to  1890  he  was 
chairman  and  in  iS^s-itH^  first  director  of  the  American  School 
of  Cla.ssical  .Studies  at  Rome.  He  is  best  known  as  an  original 
teacher  on  qucMions  of  syntax.  In  The  Cum-Cc'nslru<ti"n,s: 
Their  History  and  Funciicm,  which  appeared  in  Cornell  Urn 
vtrsity  Studies  in  Ciaasicai  PkUohgy  (i8%8-i&89;  and  in 
German  version  by  Ntizert  in  1891),  he  attacked  Hoffmann's 
distinction  between  abeolute  and  relative  teiimoral  clauses  as 
published  in  Laleirdstkc  Z^ritfmHktlm  (1874);  Hafmann  replied 
in  1891,  and  the  beat  unnoMiy.nf  tbe  oootnvcny  i»  in  Wetael't 
XXtr5l^WHciiMiir^#iM«M  Mid  Hah  (189a).  Halewwtealw 
Tkt  Sequenm  tf  Taun  in  Lalm  (1887-188S),  The  AnUeipalary 
Subjunctive  in  Greek  and  Latin  (1894),  and  a  Li^m  Grammar 
(iQOj),  to  which  the  parts  on  sounds,  inflection  and  wml- 
formaiion  were  contributed  by  Carl  Darling  Buck. 

HALBBID,  a  village  in  Mysore  state,  southern  India;  pop. 
(i(joi).  !';J4.  The  name  mrans  "  old  rapif.il,"  l>eing  the  site  of 
Dorasamudra,  the  capilalof  tlie  Hoys;da  dyna.sly  foundwl  early 
in  the  iith  century,  in  ijto  and  again  in  1326  it  was  taken 
and  plundered  by  the  first  Mahonunedan  invader  of  soutbcrn 
India.  Two  temples,  still  standing,  though  never  compkted 
and  greatly  ruined,  are  regarded  as  the  finest  exaoiplet  of  tlie 
elabwrately  carved  Cbalnltyan  ityie  of  architectare. 

BUn*  or  HAYUi,  JOHW  (d.  1571),  Eo^lidi  writer  and 
peUtkiaa,  was  a  mo  of  Thomas  Hales  of  Hales  Place,  Halden, 
Kent.  He  wrote  his  Highway  to  Nohiliiy  about  1 543,  and  was 
the  founder  of  a  free  school  at  Coventry  for  which  h<?  wrote 
Introduitiontt  ad  fframmaiitam.  la  political  life  Hales,  who  was 
member  uf  parliament  fe>r  Prcslon,  was  speiially  concerned  with 
oppo&litg  the  eni.lo>ure  of  Ian;!,  beinj;  the  nioit  active  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  in  1^,4.8  to  redress  this  evil;  but  he 
failed  to  carry  several  remedial  measures  through  parbament. 
When  the  protector,  the  duke  of  Si>iiurs<  t ,  was  deprived  of  his 
authority  in  1550,  H.ilcs  left  England  and  lived  for  some  time 
at  Strassburg  .md  Frankfort,  returning  to  his  own  country  on 
the  acccMlon  of  Elisabeth.  However  he  sooo  lost  the  royal 
favour  by  writing  a  pamphlet,  A  DtdorOim  ofAe  Sneemim  of 
Ike  Crowne  ImperiaU  of  Inglande,  which  dccbred  that  the  recent 
marriage  between  Lady  Catherine  Grey  and  Edward  Seymour, 

f.irl  of  Honinrd,  It>'ilim;i'e.  and  asserted  that,  failinc  direct 
heirs  to  F,li.;.dH'lli.  the  ll;,j;li>h  crown  shc'uld  come  to  Lady 
Cjilhcrinc  as  the  descendant  'li  M.sry,  d  iL^hicr  of  Henry  VII. 
The  author  WHS  imprisoned,  but  was  (juukiv  released,  .and  dje»! 
on  the  j8th  of  December  1571.  T  iu-  l>:^r;>wu  r.i  :>:,■  Cf'nm.nt 
Weal,  described  as  "one  of  the  most  informing  dAcuments 
of  the  afle>"  and  written  about  1549,  has  been  attiibated 


to  Hales.  TUs  faaa  been  ediled  fay  E.  Laaumd  (Cambridge, 

1893)- 

Hales  is  often  confused  with  another  John  Halw,  who  was 
clerk  of  the  hanapcr  under  Henry  \  111.  and  his  three  iaimcduite 
successors. 

HALES.  JOHN  (1584-1656),  Eoglisb  scholar,  frequently 
referred  to  as  "  the  ever  memorable,"  was  bom  at  Bath  on  the 
19th  of  April  1584,  and  was  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  CoUqn 
Oifocd.  HiftwaaelectedafdbwofM«toiiiikitej,*ndini6is 
he  was  appoinled  public  lectnicr  <ta  GncL  In  1613  he  was 
made  a  fellow  of  Eton.  Five  years  later  be  went  to  Holland,  as 
chaplain  to  the  English  ambassador,  Sir  Dudley  Carlcton,  who 
despatched  him  to  Dort  to  report  upon  the  proceeding  of  the 
synod  then  sitting.  In  i6ig  he  returned  to  Eton  and  .spent  his 
time  among  his  books  and  in  the  company  of  literary  men, 
among  whom  he  was  highly  reputed  for  his  common  sense,  his 
erudition  and  bis  geoial  charity.  Andrew  Marveil  called  him 
"  one  of  the  dearest  heads  and  best-prepared  breasts  in  Christen- 
dom." His  eirenical  tract  entitled  Schism  and  Schismaticks 
(1636)  fell  into  the  hands  of  Archbishop  Laud,  and  Hales, 
hearing  that  be  had  disapproved  of  it,  is  said  to  have  written  to 
the  prelate  a  vindicatioa  of  his  position.  This  led  to  a  meeting, 
and  ia  163a  Hales  was  made  ona  of  Land's  chapkina  and  also  a 
canon  of  Wiadsor.  In  i<i4s  he  was  dquived  of  Ms  canonr>-  by 
the  parliamentary  committee,  and  two  years  later  was  obliged 
to  hide  in  Eton  with  the  college  documents  and  keys.  In  1649 
he  refused  to  take  the  "Engagement"  and  was  ejected  from  his 
fellowship.  He  then  retired  to  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  found 
a  home  with  Mrs  Salter,  the  sister  of  the  bishop  ot  Salisbury 
(Brian  Dupjia),  and  arird  ■•s's  t'.itor  to  her  son.  The  issuc  Ot  the 
order  aRainst  harbouring  naalignants  k-d  him  to  return  to  Eton. 
Here,  having  Mild  his  valuable  library  at  great  sacrifice,  he  lived 
in  poverty  imtil  his  dcatii  on  the  t9th  of  May  1656. 

His  collected  works  (j  vols.)  were  edited  by  Lord  Hailes,  and 
published  in  1 765. 

HAU8»  tnraBH  (1677^17(1),  English  physiologist,  chemist 
and  inweotor,  waa  boni  at  Bcikeaboume  m  Kent  on  the  7th  or 
17th of  September  1677,  the  fifth  (or  sixth)  son  of  Thomas  Hales, 
wixne  father.  Sir  Robert  Hales,  was  created  a  baronet  by 
Charles  II.  in  Tf>7o.  In  June  !6(Xi  he  was  entered  as  a  pensioner 
of  Bcnct  (now'  Corpus  Christi)  College,  Cambridge,  with  the  view 
of  lakinR  holy  orders,  and  in  February  1703  was  admitted  to  a 
fellowship.  He  received  the  degree  of  ma;.ter  of  arts  in  17OJ 
and  of  bachelor  of  divinity  in  ijii.  One  of  his  most  intimate 
friends  waa  WiUiam  Stukeley  (1687-1765)  with  whom  he  studied 
anatomy,  chemistry,  &c  In  1708-1709  Hales  was  pre>ei:ted 
to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Teddington  in  Middlesex,  where  be 
remained  all  his  life,  notwithstandfaig  that  he  was  subsequently 
appointed  rector  of  Pollock  in  SaoMMMtt  and  Inter  of  Faringdom 
in  HampshlTa.  In  1717  he  was  eleeted  Idinw  of  the  Koyal 
Society,  which  awarded  hini  the  Copley  medal  bt  1739.  In  1 73  3 
he  was  named  one  of  a  committee  for  establishing  a  colony  in 
Cicornia,  and  the  next  year  he  received  the  de>;ree  of  doC.  ;)r  of 
divinity  irotii  Oxford.  He  was  apjpointed  almoner  lo  ihc  princ ci^i- 
dowager  of  Wales  in  1750.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  in 
!75t,  Hales  wasrhosen  furcign  associate  of  the  French  .Academy 
of  SLicnccs.    He  died  at  Teddington  on  the  .jth  of  Janu.irv  1  761. 

Hales  li  bc»t  kuowti  fur  bis  Statuai  Essays.  The  hm  volume, 
VegtUihle  Sfalicks  (1727)1  contains  an  account  of  numerous 
experiments  in  plant-physiokgy — the  loss  of  water  in  plant?  by 
evaporation,  the  rate  of  growth  of  Shoots  and  leaves,  variations 
in  root-ioroe  at  difieient  tines  of  the  day,  ftc  Considering  it 
very  probable  that  plania.draw  "thran^  their  leaves  aotne 
part  of  their  Dourisfanubt  hem  the  air,"  he  undertook  experi^ 
ments  to  show  in  "how  great  a  proportion  ur  is  wrought  into 
ilie  coniiKisiiion  of  animal,  \egftablc  and  mineral  substances  "; 
though  thir'  "  analysis  of  the  air  "  did  no;  lead  him  to  any 
\'ery  clear  ide.is  about  the  comixisilion  of  the  atmosphere,  in  the 
cuutsc  of  his  inrjuiries  he  cullerted  gi'.ses  over  wa'er  in  vcs£-cls 
scp.ir.itc  from  ihosc  in  uhicli  they  were  generated,  and  thus  used 
what  was  to  aU  intents  and  purposes  a ' '  pneumatic  trough."  The 
second  vehiiae  (1733)  on  gssw»»lelifcito„  containing  esperimcDts 
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on  the  "  force  of  the  blood  "  in  various  animals,  its  rate  of 
Row.  ihr  ra[];icity  of  the  different  vessels,  cnt it !(■»  him  to  be 
regarded  as  or.c  of  the  originators  of  exi>rrin'.Lnlal  physiologj*. 
But  he  did  not  tonfme  his  attention  to  altslraet  inquiries.  The 
quest  of  a  solvent  for  calculus  in  the  bladder  and  kidneys  was 
pursued  by  him  as  by  others  at  the  period,  and  he  devised  a  form 
of  iorceps  which,  on  the  testimony  of  John  Ranby  (1703-1773), 
seigeant -surgeon  to  George  II.,  extracted  stones  with  "  great 
«ueaiid mdincu."  Huofawrvadouoitluevilefieclofvitiated 
air  csnied  him  to  devise  b  "  ventilator "  (a  modified  oifaa- 
bellows)  by  wliich  fresh  air  could  be  coavtytd  Into  gaols, 
hospiuls,  ships'-holds,  &c.;  this  apparatoo  was  tueeeSlM  in 
reducing  the  mortality  in  the  Savoy  prison,  and  it  was  introduced 
into  France  by  the  aid  of  H.  L.  Duhamel  du  Monceau.  Among 
other  things  Hales  invented  a  "  sea-^aupe  "  for  soundinfj,  and 
proLe>ses  for  distilling  fresh  from  sea  water,  for  prcscrvinj;  corn 
from  weevils  by  funiipation  with  brimstone,  and  for  salting 
animals  whole  by  pasitiug  brioe  into  their  arteries.  His  Admoni- 
Hon  to  the  Drinkers  of  Gin,  Brandy,  (re.,  publialied  aimiymottdy 
in  1 734,  has  been  several  times  reprinted. 

HALESOWEN,  a  market  town  in  the  Oldbury  parliamentary 
division  of  Woroeatenhire,  England,  on  a  branch  line  of  the 
Great  Western  and  Mdlaiid  taiiways,  6|  m.  VJ&M,  of  Bfaufait- 
ham.  Ftp.  (1901),  4037.  it  lies  in  a  ideoMiit  oMiutry  among 
the  eastern  footfaUb  of  the  Uckey  HlUt.  There  an  eMCMive 
iron  and  steel  manufactures.  The  church  of  SS  Mary  and  John 
the  Baptist  has  rude  Norman  portions;  and  the  poet  William 
Sheostone,  buried  in  1765  in  the  churchyard,  has  a  memorial 
in  the  church.  Hi*  dcli};hl  in  landscape  gardening  is  exemplified 
in  the  neisl>bouring  eitate  of  the  Leasowes,  which  was  his 
property.  There  is  a  grammar  school  lounded  in  165;,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  the  Methodist  foundation  of  Bourne 
College  d*'^^).  Close  to  the  town,  on  the  river  Slour,  which 
rises  in  the  vncinity,  are  slight  ruins  of  a  Prcmonstratcnsian  abbey 
of  Early  English  date.  Within  the  parish  and  a  at.  N.W.  of 
Halesowen  is  Cradley,  with  iron  and  steal  works^fire^Jaywoilis 
and  a  large  aail  and  chain  ladintty. 

RALBVI,  JinMUIBBtMMirB.(c.  io8s-<;.  1 140),  the  greatest 
Hebrew  poet  of  the  middle  ages,  was  born  in  Toledo  e.  10S5, 
and  died  in  Palestine  after  1 140.  In  his  youth  he  wrote  Hebrew 
love  poems  of  exquisite  fancy,  and  several  of  his  Wedding  Odes 
are  included  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Synagogue.  The  mystical 
connexion  between  marital  atTection  and  the  love  of  (lod  had, 
in  the  view  of  older  exegesis,  already  expressed  itself  in  the 
striptur.'il  Sfltiii  of  Soni;s  anil  Judah  Halevi  used  this  book  as  his 
ti-.O'lel.  In  this  aspect  of  bis  work  he  found  inspiratiun  also  in 
Arabic  prcdeoessm.  The  second  period  of  his  literary  career 
was  devoted  to  more  serious  pursuits.  He  wrote  a  philosophical 
diakgue  in  five  books,  called  the  Cuzari,  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  Engfish  by  HirschfeU.  Hub  book  bases  itself  on  the 
historical&ct  that  theCrimeanKiitgdnnof  the  Khaaats  adopted 
Judaism,  and  tlie  Hebrew  poet-philoaophcr  describes  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  steps  by  which  the  Khazar  king  satisfied 
himself  as  to  the  claims  of  Judaism.  T.ilic  many  other  medieval 
Jewish  authors,  Judah  Halevi  was  a  physician.  His  nml  fame 
depends  on  his  liturgical  hymns,  which  are  the  finwt  written  in 
Hebrew  since  the  P'laltpr,  and  arc  cxfensivfly  use<l  in  the 
Septa rdic  rite.  A  striking  feature  of  his  thought  was  his  devotion 
to  Jerusalem.  To  the  love  of  the  Holy  City  he  devoted  his 
noblest  geohn^Uid  be  wrote  some  memorable  Odes  to  Zion,  which 
have  been  coaamcnuwated  by  Heine,  and  doubly  appreciated 
recently  under  the  impulse  of  Zioniam  (f  Ji,).  He  started  for 
Jerusalem,  was  in  Damaaens  in  1140,  and  aooo  afterwards  died. 
XrCgend  hss  it  that  he  was  shin  by  an  Arab  honeman  just  as  he 
arrived  within  sight  of  what  Heine  called  his  "  Woabagwne  poor 
darling.  Desolation's  very  image, — Jenisalein." 

EKcellent  Eogltth  wndwlnga  of  aone  of  Judah  Halevi's  poenu 
may  be  read  in  Mrs  H.  Ideas'*  77ke  Jewith  Year,  and  Mrs  R.  N. 

S«'lrim'Tn'-:  '^^•iri'T  n'  f'.tilf.  (I,  A.) 

HALBVY,  JACQUES  FRANgOIS  FROMENTAL  ftUE  (r7cio- 
1862),  French  Ct>mjK)Scr,  was  born  on  the  jylh  of  May  170Q.  at 

Paris,  of  a  Jewish  family.  He  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire 


under  Bcrton  and  Cherubir  i  .1:1  i  iv.  1819  gained  the  grand  prix 
dc  Rome  with  his  cantata  •<,i  i:ic.  Iti  accordance  with  the 
conditions  of  his  scholarship  he  started  for  Rome,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Italian  music,  and  vrrote  an 
opera  aud  various  minor  works.  In  1827  his  opera  L'/lriif  on  was 
performed  at  the  Th£&tre  Fcydeau  in  Paris,  apparently  without 
much  success.  Other  works  of  minor  importance,  and  now 
forgotten,  followed,  amongst  which  Manon  Lescaut,  a  hatlet» 
prodncedintSso^deaervesmention.  In ig34theOp£ia^omlq;ae 
produced  £iidMc,the  acwa  of  wfaidi  had  been  begun  by  Hfeold 
and  had  been  completed Iqr HaKvjr,  In  1835  HaI6vy  composed 
the  t  ragic  opera  La  JidM  and  the  comic  opera  L'£dair,  and  on 
these  works  his  fame  is  mainly  founded.  The  famous  air  of 
EI6azar  and  the  anathema  of  the  cardinal  in  LaJ  u  tre  wxjn  became 
iwpular  all  over  France.  L'£clair  is  a  curiosity  of  musical 
literature.  It  is  writieo  for  two  tenors  and  t  wo  soprani,  witho'U 
a  chorus,  and  displays  the  composer's  ma.sicry  over  the  most 
reliued  eliects  oi  instrumentation  and  vocalization  in  a  favourable 
light.  After  these  two  works  he  wrote  numerous  operas  of 
various  genres,  amongst  which  only  La  Reine  de  Chypre,  a 
spectacular  piece  analyzed  by  Wagner  in  one  of  his  Paris  letters 
( 1 84 1 ),  and  Tm^esto,  in  three  acts,  written  for  Her  Majesty 's 
theatre,  London  (1850),  need  be  mcntioDed.  btad^tigntoUs 
prodnctivc  work  Hattvy  also  sendeied  valoahle  services  ss  a 
teacher.  Re  was  profenor  at  the  Coasarvatobe  from  1897  tni 
his  death — some  of  the  most  successful  amongst  the  younger 
composers  in  France,  such  as  Gounod,  Victor  Mass^and  Georges 
Uizet.  the  author  of  Cttrmen,  being  amongst  his  pupils.  He  was 
I  maestro  al  cembalo  at  the  Th6Strc  ItaUen  from  1817  to  i8»9; 
then  director  of  singing  at  the  Opera  House  in  Paris  until  1S45, 
and  in  fijb  he  succeeded  Rekha  at  the  Institut  de  France. 
Ilalevy  also  tric<l  his  hand  at  literature.  In  l8s7  he  became 
permanent  secretary  to  the  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  there 
eiist.s  an  agreeable  volume  ol  Sotmenirs  et  porirO^bonVliyii^ 
He  died  at  Nice,  on  the  17th  of  March  1863. 

HAL&VT,  LUDOVIC  (1834-190B),  French  autlnr,  was  bom 
in  Paris  on  the  ist  of  Jsonaiy  i<34<  Bis  father,  Xiott  IbMvy 
(lEoa-iSSj),  was  a  dmr  and  vniarile  writer,  who  tried  almost 
every  branch  of  Kteratnre — prose  and  verse,  vaudeville,  drama, 
history — without,  however,  achieving  decisive  success  in  any. 
Ifis  uncle,  J,  F.  Fromental  E.  Hali5vy  (9.11.),  was  for  many  years 
associated  with  the  op^ra;  hence  the  double  and  early  conne.xion 
of  I.udovic  Hal6vy  with  the  Parisian  stage.  At  the  ago  of  six 
he  might  have  been  wen  playing  in  that  Fpyrr  de  la  diitise  with 
which  he  was  tu  make  his  readers  so  famili.ar,  and,  when  a  boy 
of  twelve,  be  would  often,  01  a  Sunday  night,  on  his  way  back 
to  the  College  Louis  le  Grand,  look  in  at  the  Odcon,  where  he 
had  free  admittance,  and  see  the  first  act  of  the  new  play.  At 
eighteen  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  French  administration  and 
occupied  various  posts,  thelast  being  thatof  secrttaire-rMacteur 
to  the  Onps  L^jMatlf.  In  that  capacity  he  enjoyed  the  specisl 
favour  and  friendship  of  the  famous  duke  of  Momy,  then  pr^ 
sident  of  that  assembly.  In  1865  Ludovic  Halevy's  increasing 
popularity  as  an  author  enabled  him  to  retire  from  the  public 
service.  Ten  ye.irs  earlier  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
musician  Offenbach,  wlio  was  about  to  start  a  small  theatre  of 
his  own  in  the  Champs  f.lystes,  and  he  wrote  a  sort  of  prologue, 
Entrt-z.  messieurs,  mfirftjmej, for theopcning  night .  Other  little 
productions  followed,  Ba-ta-clan  being  the  most  noticeable 
among  them.  They  were  produced  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Jules  Servidres.  The  name  of  Ludovic  Kalivy  appeared  for  the 
first  time  on  the  bills  on  the  ist  of  January  1856.  Soon  after 
wards  the  unprecedented  ran  of  OrpkU  am  ii^tn,  a  musical 
parody,  written  in  oottabomtioo  widk  Hector  Cttodeus,  made 
his  name  famous.  In  the  spring  of  i860  he  was  commissioned 
to  write  a  play  for  the  manager  of  the  Variftfe  in  conjunction 
with  another  vaudevillist,  Lambert  Tliibousl.  The  latter  having 
abruptly  retired  from  the  coUaboratiun,  Halevy  was  at  a  loss 
how  to  carry  out  the  ccmtract,  when  on  the  steps  o!  the  theatre 
he  met  Henri  Meilhac )  i  S  3 1  -  t8o7>,  then  cofnparat  ively  a  st  ranger 
to  him.    He  proposed  to  Meilhac  the  task  rejected  by  Lambert 

Thilwust,  and  the  proposal  was  immediately  accepted.  Thus 
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be^n  a  coanekioD  whirh  was  10  last  over  twenty  years,  and 
which  pVOVed  moti  fruitful  both  for  the  reputation  of  the  two 
autbOM  Mid  the  p«M|wrtiy  «f  the  minor  Pari*  theatre*.  Their 
Joint  wodtt  may  be  lUvlded  inta  thiee  daaie*:  the  ofintus, 
the  farce*,  the  comedka.  The  tptmkt  afTordctI  excellent 
opportunities  to  a  gifted  musician  for  the  display  of  fals  peculiar 

humour.  They  wen-  Ijroad  and  lively  libels  aniiirist  the  bocieLy 
of  the  lime,  but  savoured  stronRly  of  the  vites  and  fullies  liicy 
ttere  suiJpo&ed  to  satiriiie.  Anioiigst  the  niob.1  celebraled  works 
of  the  juiiit  authors  were  Ai)  Bdii:  Hiii-nt  (1804!,  ISorbc  Blent 
( iS66),  L'J  Grandf  Dui  hesse  de  C-erolslrin  { i  SOy  ! ,  aiui  Ln  /'iVk  Atn'e 
I1868).  Alter  I M70  the  vogue  of  Parody  rapidly  declined,  i be 
decadence  became  still  more  apparent  when  Oflcnbarh  was  no 
longer  at  hand  to  assiat  the  two  authors  with  hia  quaint  musical 
iroay,  and  when  they  had  to  deal  with  iateiprcters  almost 
destitute  of  singiDg  powcia.  Thqr  Wfote iareesof  theold  type, 
conaietiag  ol  compUcated  iatrigMt,  irfth  wMcb  they  demly 
interwove  the  repreeentation  of  contemporary  whims  and  Mdal 
oddities.  They  generally  failed  when  they  attempted  comedies 
of  a  more  fifrious  character  and  tried  to  introduce  a  higher  sort 
of  emotion.  .\  solitary  ciccplion  musl  Ijc  made  in  the  case  oi 
pTott-frou  (i860),  w  hich,  owing  perhaps  to  the  admirable  talent 
of  Aim^e  Dcsclee,  remains  their  unique  siudi  dc  birmfs. 

Mcilh.ic  mid  Halcvy  \\\\\  be  iout'.d  al  their  l>c5.t  in  lipht  sketches 
oi  i'artsian  life,  Les  Sminrtus,  Lt  Roi  Candauie,  Madamt  cUend 
Monsieur,  Toto  cka  Tala.  In  that  intimate  association  between 
the  two  men  who  had  met  so  opportunely  on  the  perron  dts 
9ariftis,  it  WH  Often  ttkcd  who  was  the  leading  partner.  The 
qucetioa  wai  not  inawcKd  until  tbecoooeaion  waaiinaily  severed 
and  they  stood  befoie  the  puhUc,  each  to  answer  for  hteewn 
work.  ItwastbeaappaientthattlMyhadaiaByitflsiiiiwninoD. 
Both  had  wit,  humour,  observation  of  character.  MeiDiae  had 
a  ready  imagination,  a  rich  and  whimsical  fancy;  Halevy  had 
taste,  refinement  and  pathos  of  a  certain  kirni.  Not  less  clever 
than  his  brillianl  cuiiiraile,  he  was  more  human.  Of  this  he  gave 
e\  idencc  in  two  deliKhtiul  books,  .t/iiHj(<'«r  «l  Madaine  CardincJ 
(iK;  0  and  L<s  I'fiilef  C'lrdin-il.  in  which  the  lowest  orders  of 
the  Parisian  middle  class  arc  faithfully  described.  The  pompous, 
pedantic,  venomous  Monsieur  Cardinal  will  long  survive  as  the 
true  image  of  sententious  and  self-glorifying  immorality,  ^f. 
Halivy's  peculiar  qualities  are  even  more  visible  in  the  simple 

and  ttcikint  sohmb  of  the  lttMsi»»,  paUished  soon  after  the 
eonduainn  d  the  Pmeo-Gcnnan  War,  in  Cirifiisllr  (tS9s)  »d 
L'A  bM  Comkui^  (iMa),  two  aovda,  the  latter  of  irfiich  went 

through  innumerable  editions.   Zola  had  presented  to  the  public 

an  almost  e>(clu:,ive  combination  of  bad  men  and  women;  in 
L Ahhi^-  t'onslnnlin  all  .ire  kind  and  good,  ami  the  change  was 
eagerly  welcomed  by  the  jnifilic.  Some  enthusiasts  still  main- 
tain thai  the  i  will  rank  iirrmanently  in  literature  by  the  side 
of  the  erju.illy  cliinierical  Vuttr  oj  \\\:keiieid.  ,\t  any  rale,  it 
opened  for  M.  i.udovic  Haiivy  the  doors  of  the  French  Atadeniy, 
to  which  he  was  elected  in  18^4. 

HaKvy  remained  an  assiduous  frequenter  of  the  Academy, 
the  Conservatoire,  the  Comidie  Fran(atsc,  and  the  Society  of 
Dramatic  Aathoia,  but,  when  he  died  in  Paris  on  the  8th  of  May 
iQo^t  be  had  pmduoed  practically  nothing  new  for  many  years. 
HialastraBiaKeiiiCirf  JCer^^iliearedin  iSqj. 

The  ThMm  of  MM.  MeHhac  and  HaHvy  was  published  in  8  vols. 
(t<ioo-i90j). 

HALFPENNY,  WILLIAM.  English  18th-century  arcluicctural 
Hr^iKiicr  hr  described  himsel:  ■■  art  hiiecl  and  carpenter." 
He  was  .ilsci  known  as  Michael  Hoarr;  l>ut  whether  his  real  name 
was  Will  1.1  ni  1  iait  penny  or  Mich. u  1  Ho.ire  is  uncertain.  His  books, 
of  which  he  pul>lishcil  a  score,  <lcfti  almost  entirely  with  domestic 
architecture,  and  especially  with  country  houses  in  those  (iot hie 
and  Chinese  fashiorus  which  were  so  greatly  in  vogue  in  the  middle 
of  the  iSth  century.  His  most  iuportaat  publicaiions,  from  the 
point  ol  view  of  their  effect  upon  taste,  were  Nem  Dengw  far 
Ckinese  Temflei,  in  four  parts  (i7SO~i75a)>  Rtir^  Ankinelim 
in  ih(  GotHc  Taate  (175;);  Ckintu  and  GalUe  AnAtMmn 
Properly  Onmmented  (i;32);  and  Riir^  Ardattdme  m  Iht 
CkitKM  TotU  (iys^i7S2>>  These  four  books  were  produced  in 


collaboration  with  John  Halfpenny,  who  is  said  to  have  been  bis 
son.  Nop  Designs  for  Chinese  Temples  k  a  volume  of  some 
significance  in  t^  history  of  fttmiture»  since,  having  been  pub- 
lished  Some  years  before  the  books  of  Thomas  Chippendale  and 
Sir  Thoaaa  Chamben»  it  dimom  the  sutemeot  so  often  made 
that  those  designers  intnMiuced  the  Chinese  taste  into  this 
Country.  Halfpenny  states  distinctly  that  "the  ("hincsr  manner  " 
had  iiceti  "  already  introduced  here  with  succes.s."  The  work 
of  the  Halfpennys  was  by  no  means  all  contemptible.  It  i.s 
sometimes  distinctly  graceful,  but  is  marked  by  liiile  originaiiiy. 

HALF-TIMBER  WORK,  an  architectural  term  given  10  those 
buildings  in  which  the  framework  is  of  timber  with  vertical  Studs 
and  cross  pieces  filled  in  between  with  brickwork,  rubble mssoory 
or  plaster  work  on  oak  laths;  in  the  first  two,  brick  nagging  or 
nogging  are  the  terms  oOGaaonally  employed  (see  Causktsv). 
SomcUmca  the  timlwr  attoaura  ia  raised  on  a  atone  or  brick 
fouadatloo,  «•  at  Ladhuiy  town  haU  in  Hnefordshiie,  whsre  the 
lower  stoi«y  Isopen  on  all  tides;  but  nme  often  it  is  tsiscd  on 
a  ground  storey,  either  in  brick  or  stone,  and  tn  order  to  give 

additional  size  to  the  upper  rtM)ms  projects  forward,  b-.dng  carried 
on  the  lioor  joists.  Soinelimes  the  masonry  or  brickwork  n.scs 
through  two  or  three  storeys  and  the  hulf-brick  work  is  coniined 
to  the  gables.  There  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  term  applies  to  the  mixture  of  solid  walling  with 
the  timber  structure  or  to  the  alternation  of  wood  posts  and  the 
filling  in,  but  the  latter  drtinition  is  that  which  is  generally 
understood.  The  half-timber  throughout  England  is  of  the  most 
picturesque  description,  and  the  earliest  examples  date  from 
towards  the  cloee  of  the  ssth  century.  In  the  eaiiicst  example, 
Newgate  House,  York  (e;  1490),  the  timber  Isamkg  ia  raiMd 
over  the  ground  lioor.  The  finest  specimen  is  perhaps  that  of 
Morelon  Old  Hall,  Cheshire  (iS7o),  where  there  is  onJy  a  stone 
foundation  about  12  iu.  high,  and  the  same  applies  to  Bramall 
Hall,  near  Manchester,  portions  of  which  arc  very  earl>  .  .\nio:ig 
other  examples  are  Speke  Hrdl,  Lancashire;  I'ark  Hall.  Shn  p- 
shire  U 55,*-i iiii);  Hall  i'  th'  Wood.  Lancashire  (iSOi);  5>l 
I'cicr's  Hospital,  Bristol  (i(>o;);  the  Ludlow  Feather's  Inn 
Udio);  many  of  the  streets  at  Chester  and  Shrewsbury;  the 
Sparrowe's  Home,  Ipswich;  and  Staple  Inn,  Holbom,  from 
which  in  recent  years  the  plaster  coat  which  was  put  on  many 
years  ago  has  been  removed,  displaying  the  ancient  woodwork. 
A  similar  fate  haa  overtaken  a  veiy  Iai»  number  of  half-timber 
huiMings  to  keep  out  the  driving  winds;  thua  In  Lewca  neariy 
all  the  half-timberad  hauseshave  had  slates  hung onthe  timbers, 
others  tfles,  the  greater  number  having  been  covered  with  plaster 
or  stucco.  .Mthough  there  are  probably  many  more  half  timber 
houscsin  England  than  on  the  continent  of  Euxopc,  in  the  north 
of  Kr.xncc  and  in  Germany  arc  examples  in  many  of  the  princip.il 
towns,  and  in  .some  c.i.scs  in  belter  f)rrscrvation  than  in  England, 
rhcy  are  also  enriched  with  carving  of  jjurrr  and  better  l\  (»e, 
especially  in  France;  thus  at  Chartres,  Angers,  Kuucn,  Caen. 
Lisieiu,  Bayeuz,  St  L6  and  Beauvais,  are  many  extremely  fine 
examples  of  late  Flamboyant  and  early  Transitional  examples. 
.Again  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine  in  all  the  small  tow  ns  mi^t  of 
the  houses  are  in  half-Umber  work,  the  beat  *»<»i«pi«.  being  at 
BadMwa<:h,  Rhenaa and Boppart,  Faronredabarateeumples, 
however,  are  found  in  the  vMni^  of  the  Harz  Momatahis; 
t  he  supply  of  timber  from  the  forests  there  being  very  abundant ; 
thus  at  Goslar,  Wemigcrode  and  Quedlingburg  there  is  an 
endless  variety,  as  also  farther  on  at  Gclnhauscn  and  HameLu. 
llu-  finest  series  of  all  being  al  Hildesheiin.  In  Bavaria  at 
.Nuremberg,  RothenburK  and  Dinkelsbiihl,  hail-timber  houses 
dating  from  the  idih  ceiitLry  are  still  well  preserved;  .oiA 
throughout  Switzerl.Uiti  the  botise*  constructed  in  timbci  and 
pLiMc;  are  lie  most  characteristic  features  of  the  country. 

HALFWAY  COVENANT,  an  expedient  adopted  in  the  Con- 
gregational churches  of  New  England  between  1657  and  i66f. 
Under  its  terms  liaptised  persons  of  moral  life  and  orthodox 
belief  mii^t  receive  the  privilege  of  baptism  for  their  children  and 
other  church  benefits,  without  tbeluU  sneolmcnt  in  nfeaaberskip 
which  admitted  them  to  the  comniioioQ  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

See  CoMeaiCAnoKALtSH:  Aifmtum. 
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HALHED.  NATHANIEL  BRASSEY  117,1  iSjcl,  Kngliih 
Orientalifti  and  philolopin,  was  born  at  V\c*tnuas.tet  on  ihc  jsth 
at  May  17 51  He  was  educated  at  Marrow,  where  be  began  his 
mtiiBMy  with  Richard  Brinslcy  Sheridan  (sec  Shekiuan 
Fmoly)  cOOtiMWd  after  he  entered  Christ  Church.  Oxford, 
wlKiCf  ibOi  1m  nsde  the  ncqnaintMice  of  Sir  William  Jonea» 
the  bmoue  Orkotalkt,  who  induced  bCm  to  itudy  Anbie. 
Accepting  a  writefahip  in  the  accvtce  of  the  East  India  Company, 
Halhed  went  out  to  India,  and  here,  at  the  sutKcstion  of  Warren 
Haatlnns,  by  whose  orders  it  had  been  compileii  : m  I.ttcd  the 
Gentoo  code  fraiu  a  I'ersian  version  of  the  oriKi.jj.1  jatiskril. 
This  iranslalion  was  published  in  1776  under  the  title  .1  Code 
of  CtHtoo  Lcus.  In  1778  he  published  a  Bengali  grammar,  to 
print  which  he  set  up,  .it  HurH.  the  tirsl  press  in  India.  It  is 
claimed  for  him  that  he  was  the  tirst  writer  to  call  attention  to 
the  philological  fonncsion  of  Sanslcrit  with  Persian,  Arabic, 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  1785  be  returned  to  England,  and  from 
1790-1795  was  M.P.  for  Lyraington,  Hants.  For  some  time  he 
was  a  diadple  of  Klchaid  Btotlwn  iqji),  and  faia  onwiM  speech 
in  paiKanMBt  in  deibioe  of  Bntiieii  made  it  inipaarifaie  for  him 
to  remain  in  the  House,  from  which  he  resigned  in  1795.  He 
subsequently  obtained  a  home  appointment  under  the  East 
India  Company.  He  died  in  London  oa  the  ifth  of  fefamtary 

His  cullection  of  Oriental  manuscripts  was  purchased  by  the 

l^ritl^h  Miiseura,  and  there  ii  an  unfioiiilied  translation  by  him  of  the 
,  ,: '  vir,aM  in  the  libraty  ni  the  AM.itic  Society  ol  Hen^al. 

HAilBORTOH.  THOMAS  CHANDLER  (i  706-1865),  British 
writer,  long  .a  judge  01  Nova  Scotia,  was  Ijorn  at  Windsor,  Nova 
Scotia,  in  (796,  and  received  his  education  there,  at  King's 
t'ollcgc.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1820,  and  became  a  member 
oi  IbeUouaeof  A<if.etiibly.  lie  distinguished  himself  as  a  barrister, 
and  bt  l4a8  was  pron.oted  to  ih€  bench  as  a  chief-justice  of 
iIm  cnnuBMI  pleas,  in  i&tg  he  puUiihed  An  Hutiricvl  and 
StsHtHaU  AuotaU  4  Nna  SetHa.  But  it  is  as  a  brilliant 
hunowist  and  eatfrist  that  he  ia  remembered,  in  connexion 
with  bis  Hctitious  character  "  Sam  SUck."  In  185s  he  con- 
tnbutcd  anonymously  to  a  local  paper  a  series  of  letters 
profes&cdiy  depicting  the  peculiarities  of  the  genuine  Yankee. 
These  fetches,  which  abounded  in  clever  picluririgs  of  national 
and  individual  character,  drawn  with  great  siuiriral  humour, 
were  collected  in  iSj'/.  and  published  under  tlic  title  of  The 
Liotinutker,  or  Hayings  and  Doings  oj  Hamw!  .SVn  *:  of  SlirkvUle. 
A  second  series  followed  in  1838,  and  a  thini  in  US40.  J  he 
Attatkt,  or  Sam  Slkk  in  England  (ia43-i844),  was  the  result 
of  a  visit  there  in  1841.  His  other  works  include:  Tht  Old 
Jmi^  §r  im  »  Colony  (184J);  7'*<:  i-e'lef  Bag  of  the 
Gnat  Wttltm  (rg39);  Ride  and  Mitrute  of  Ike  English  in  A  merica 
(1851):  Traits  of  AmerkM  Hmneur  (lAjs);  and  Nalare  and 
Human  Nature  (1855). 

'  Meanwhile  he  continue<l  to  secure  popular  esteem  in  his 
judicial  capacity.  In  1S40  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  juilge  of  the 
suprt'me  court;  but  within  two  years  he  rcsigncil  his  seat  on 
the  l)cnch,  removed  to  tnglantl,  ami  in  iSsq  entered  parliatnent 
as  the  represent^ti\ e  oi  bauncesioi-.,  in  ihe  Conservalixe  interest. 
But  the  tenure  of  his  seal  lor  Lauuccsion  was  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  in  1865,  and  he  did  not  .ngain 
oiflf  JunaeU  to  the  constituency.  He  died  on  the  37th  of  August 
of  tlie  same  year,  at  Gordon  House,  Isleworth.  Middles^. 

.\  memoir  of  Haliburton,  by  F.  Klakc  Crofton,  appeared  in  1889. 

HALIBUT,  or  Houbut  {llippoglossMS  vulgaris),  the  largest 
of  all  flat-fishes,  growing  to  a  length  o!  ic  !!.  it  more,  specimens 
of  s  ft.  in  length  and  01  100  lb  in  weiglit  lieiuK  Ireijuenlli  e.xposed 
for  sale  in  the  m  irkers  Indeed,  ."specimens  under  1  ft.  in  length 
are  very  mrrly  caiigh-.  a  nl  singul.trly  enough,  no  ins!.inre  is 
known  of  a  verv  young  s|.e<  inien  having  been  ob;,dritrl.  Sn>all 
ones  arc  commonly  called  "  chicken  halibut."  The  halibut  is 
much  more  frequent  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  temperate 
20 ne  than  in  Its  southern  portion;  it  is  a  circumpolar  sjHTics 
being  found  on  the  northern  coasts  of  .\merira.  Europe  and 
■Mt^t  extending  in  the  PaciAc  southwards  to  Califomia.  On  the 
Britbh  consta  it  keeps  at  aone  distance  from  the  abore,  and  ia 


generally  caught  in  from  to  1 50  fathoms.  Its  flesh  is  generally 
considered  coarse,  but  it  is  whhc  and  firm,  j^nd  when  properly 
served  is  excellent  for  the  table.  The  nannc  is  derived  from 
'*  holy  "  (M.E.  haly),  and  recalls  its  use  for  food  on  holy 
days. 

HAUCABIUUttOS  (mod.  Budnim),  an  andent  Greek  dty  on 
the  S.W.  coast  of  Cam,  Asia  Miaor,  on  a  pictvreaqtte  and 

advantageous  site  on  the  Ceramic  Gulf  or  Gulf  of  Cos.  It 
originally  occupied  only  the  small  island  of  Zcphyria  close  to  the 

shore,  now  OCCUfiied  by  the  great  c.-lsiIc  of  .Si  I'eK  r,  b-,iill  b\  the 
Knights  of  Rhodcjs  in  1404;  but  in  course  of  time  this  island 
was  united  to  the  mainland  and  the  city  extended  so  as  to 
incorporate  Salmacis.  an  older  town  of  the  Leieges  and  Carians. 

About  the  foundation  01  Ha!icarn,\isus  various  traditions  were 
current;  but  they  agree  in  the  main  point  as  to  its  being  a 
Dorian  colony,  and  the  figures  on  its  coins,  such  as  the  head  of 
Medusa,  Athena  and  PoaeidoD,  or  the  trident,  support  the 
statement  that  the  tnotlier  cities  weie  Troezen  and  Argos.  The 
inhabitanta  appear  to  liave  ncotptcd  as  their  legendary  founder 
Anthet,  menthncd  fay  Strafaov  mid  wet*  prand  of  the  title  oi 
Airtheadae.  At  an  early  perted  HaKcamassus  was  a  member 
of  the  Doric  Hcxapolis,  which  included  Cos,  Cnidus,  Lindus, 
Camirus  and  lalysu.';;  ljut  one  of  the  citizens,  .Agastcles.  having 
taken  home  the  prize  lri)KKt  which  he  had  won  in  the  Triopian 
games  instead  of  dedic.iting  it  according  to  custom  to  the 
Triopian  Apollo,  the  city  was  cut  oiT  from  the  league,  in  the 
early  fth  century  Halicarnasstis  was  under  the  sway  of  Artemisia, 
who  made  hcrscli  famous  at  the  battle  oi  Salamis.  Of  Pisindalis, 
her  son  and  succcstuir,  little  is  known;  but  Lygdamis,  who  next 
attained  to  power,  is  notorious  for  having  put  to  death  the  poet 
Panyasis  and  caused  HerodotUS»  the  ficatcat  of  RaUcaraaschtnSi 
to  leave  his  native  dty  (e.  457  B.&}.  In  the  5th  century  b.c. 
HaKcannmna  and  other  Doi^  diiea  of  Asia  were  to  woe 
extent  dbeoibcd  by  tbeDdian  League,  but  the  peace  of  Antriddaz 
in  3B7  made  them  snbaervient  to  Persia;  and  it  was  under 
Mausolus,  a  Persian  satrap  who  assumed  independent  authority, 
that  Halicamassus  attained  its  highest  prosperity.  Struck  by 
I  he  natural  strengi  h  and  beauty  of  its  |X'siti<in,  Mausolus  remove  ti 
to  Halicariuissus  from  iviyiasu,  illctcii:>iiig  the  popuialioii  ol 
1  he  city  by  1  he  inhabitants  of  six  towns  of  the  Leieges.  He  was 
succeeded  by  .■Vrtemisia.  whose  mihtary  ability  was  shown  in 
the  stratagem  by  which  she  captured  the  Rhodian  vessels 
attacking  her  city,  and  whose  magnificence  and  taste  have  been 
perpetuated  by  the  *'  Mausolcuni,"  the  monument  she  elected 
toherhusband'smemorydiecMAiiBOLDB).  Oneofbersnetesaoni, 
Pixodanis,  tried  to  ally  htmself  ' with  the  rising  power  of  Uacedon, 
and  is  said  to  have  gnlned  the  moBsentaiy  consent  of  the  young 
.'\)eKaader  to  wed  Ms  daughter.  The  marriage,  however,  was 
forbidden  by  Philip.  .Alexander,  as  soon  as  he  bad  reduced  Ionia, 
summoned  Halicarnassus.  where  Memnon,  the  paramount  satrap 
of  .\sia  Minor,  had  takim  refuge  with  the  I'ersian  fleet,  to  siir- 
renrirr;  and  on  its  refu.'ial  took  the  citv  after  hard  lighting  iifsd 
ilr\aslated  it.  !)ut  not  being  able  tn  re<liii;e  the  i:iiaii<-l,  was 
forced  to  leave  it  blockaded.  He  handed  the  government  of 
the  city  back  to  the  family  of  Mausolus,  as  represented  by  .\da, 
sister  of  the  latter.  Not  long  afterwards  we  find  the  dtiaens 
receiving  the  present  of  a  gymnasium  from  Ptolemy,and  buliding 
in  his  boBour  a  stoa  or  portico;  but  the  city  never  recovered 
altogether  from  the  dliasteis  of  the  siege,  and  Cicero  describes 
it  as  almMt  dcscfted.  The  site  il  now  oenqijed  hi  part  by  the 
town  of  Budrum;  but  the  andent  walls  can  still  be  traced  round 
nearly  all  their  circuit,  and  the  (Hjsition  of  several  of  the  temples, 
the  theatre,  and  other  public  buildings  can  be  fixed  with 
cert  aim  y. 

from  Ihc  ruins  of  thi-  .Mau>nle,ini  sufficient  h.is  been  rceovered 
by  the  excavations  carried  out  in  i.H;;  l>y  I".  T.  Newion  t>> 
enable  a  fairly  complete  restoration  of  ii<  disign  to  lie  made. 
The  building  consisted  of  five  parts--a  b.c.dneni  -ir  Imodium, 
a  pteron  or  enclosure  of  columns,  a  pynimid,  a  iietfestai  and  a 
chariot  group.  The  basement,  covering  an  area  of  1 14  ft.  by 
was  built  of  blocks  of  greenstone  and  cased  with  marble.  Round 
the  base  of  it  #ere  probably  dispoaed  groups  of  ttatuaiy.  The 
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jitcron  coii.sisccd  (according  to  I'lltiy)  of  thirty-six  columns  of 
the  Ionic  ordtr,  ctiiloiing  a  square  cdU.  Bolween  the  columns 
probaljiy  stood  single  statues.  From  the  portions  that  have 
been  rL-covere<J,  it  appears  that  the  principal  frieze  ol  the  pteron 
represented  combats  of  Greeks  and  Amazons.  In  addition  to 
thetK,  there  are  also  many  liie-sixe  fragments  of  animals,  horse- 
mtn,  &c.,  belonging  probably  to  pedlmcntal  sculptures,  but 
formerly  supposed  to  tw  ports  of  mioor  friezes.  Above  the 
pteron  rose  the  pyratnid»  BMUnting  by  24  steps  to  an  apex  or 
pedeatil.  Oa  Uait  «pek  ttood  tb»  diariot  vitb  the  figun  of 
Munolitt  hiBMdf  and  an  atteodaot.  TIm  of  the  statue 
of  Mausolus  in  the  BritSsti  Maaeiua  Is  9  it.  fii  fa.  vttbont  the 
plinth.  The  hair  rising  fnm  the  foieliefld  fafls  in  thfdc  waves 
on  each  side  of  the  laie  and  descends  nearly  to  the  shoulder; 
the  beard  i!i  short  oild  cloie,  the  face  square  and  massive,  the 
eyes  deep  Set  under  overhanging  brows,  the  mouth  well  formed 
Willi  settled  calm  about  the  lips.  The  draperv'  is  prandly  com- 
posed. All  sorts  of  restorations  of  this  famous  monument  have 
bc«n  proposed.  The  ori;crinal  one,  made  by  Newton  and  Fullan, 
is  obviously  in  error  in  many  respects:  and  that  of  Oldficld, 
though  to  be  preferred  for  it^i  li^hl  nesis  (the  M ausolcum  was  said 
anciently  to  be  "  suspended  in  mid-air  "J,  does  not  satisfy  the 
oonditioiu  poitulated  by  tJM  lenuuns.  The  best  on  the  mbmk  is 
that  of  the  veteraa  Gennaa  atcUtect,  F.  Adler,  poblbhed  in 
19C0;  but  fresh  studies  have  since  been  made  (fitt  bdew). 

See  C.  T.  Newton  and  R.  P.  PulUn.  History  if  JHtegmits  at 
Ualicarnassus  (1663-1863);  J.  FcrKuissoa.  The  iiMUtlum  <U 
Haiicaruassui  restored  (1862);  £.  Oldheld,  "The  .Vlamoleum,"  in 
ArchaeMof^ia  frRg.s):  F.  Adler,  Afauwlmm  ~u  !T tUtarnats  (iqoo); 
J.  P.  Six  in  J9urn.  Heli.  Studies  {1905);  \V.  B.  I>in?m'>Mr,  in  Amer. 
Journ.  0/  Arch.  (igo8):  J.  J.  Stevenson,  A  lUstoTntum  of  the  Mauso- 
leum of  Halitamassus  (1909);  J.  B.  K.  Preedy,  "  1"he  Chariot 
Group  of  the  Mausoleum,"  in  Journ.  Udl.  Stud.,  1910.     (D.  G.  H.) 

HALICZ.  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Galida,  70  m.  by  rail  S.S.E. 
of  Lemberg.  Pop.  (iqoo),  4809.  It  is  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Luckow  with  the  Dniester  and  its  principal  resources  arc 
the  recovery  of  salt  from  the  tMtgbboturing  brine  wells,  soap- 
making  and  tlw  tfade  in  timber.  In  the  ndgbboinhaod  m  the 
ruins  of  the  old  castle,  the  seat  oi  the  lukrot  the  flacmer  hfagdnm 
from  which  Galida  derived  its  PoHsh  name.  Halicx,  which  is 
mentioned  iti  annals  as  early  as  was  from  1141  to  i^''55  the 

residcnee  of  the  princes  of  that  name,  one  of  the  principalities 
into  whieli  western  Russia  was  then  divided.  The  town  was 
then  much  larger,  as  is  shown  by  excavations  in  the  neighbour- 
hood made  during  the  loth  century,  and  probably  met  its 
doom  tiunuK  the  Monpol  invasion  of  1240.  In  1349  it  was 
incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  I'oland. 

HALIFAX.  CUABLES  MONTAQUB.  Eari.  or  (1661-1715), 
English  statcimaB  and  (>ott.  fourth  son  of  the  Hon.  George 
Mootague,  fifth  sea  of  the  firat  carl  of  Manchester,  was  bom  at 
HortoD,  NortbamplonihiK,  od  the  >6th  of  Apnl  iMi.  In  Ua 
fourteenth  year  he  was  sent  to  Westtnlnrter  school,  where  he 
was  chosen  king's  scholar  in  1677,  and  distinguished  fiimsdf 
in  the  composition  of  extempore  epigrams  made  according  to 
custom  upon  theses  app<jinted  for  king's  scholars  at  the  time  of 
election.  In  1670  he  entered  Trinity  (College,  Cambridge,  where 
be  acquiref!  a  sohd  knnwle<lKe  of  the  cl.issits  .ind  .■surpassed  all 
his  Contem[xjraries  at  t  he  universijy  in  lo^;ic  and  et  hies.  I.at  terly, 
however,  he  preterrcd  to  the  abstractions  of  Descartes  the 
prtctical  philosophy  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton;  and  he  was  one  of 
the  small  band  of  students  who  assisted  Newton  in  forming  the 
Phiimmphfeat  Society  of  Cambridge.  But  it  was  his  facility  in 
verse-writing,  and  neither  bis  scbolanhip  nor  his  practical 
ability,  that  fint  opened  up  to  bin  the  way  to  inrtniie.  His 
clever  but  absurdly  panegyrical  poem  on  the  death  of  Oiarles  II. 
secured  for  him  the  notice  of  the  earl  of  Dorset,  who  invited  him 
to  town  and  introduced  him  to  the  prinri[ial  wits  of  the  time; 
and  in  1687  his  joint  authorship  with  I'riur  of  the  Hind  and 
Paiilhrr  transversal  to  the  Story  of  the  Country  U  And  Ihf 
City  House,  a  parody  of  Drydea's  political  poem,  not  only 
increased  his  literary  reputatioQ  Imt  dincUy  helped  him  to 
poUtical  influence. 

In  1689,  thravi  ^  (be  patronage  of  the  eail  of  Donet,  he  entered 


parliament  as  memb<^  for  Maldon,  and  sat  in  the  convention 
which  rtMjlvcd  that  William  and  Mary  .should  be  declared  king 
and  queen  of  England.  About  this  time  he  marrieii  1  he  countess- 
dowager  of  Manchester,  and  it  would  appear,  according  to 
Johnson,  that  it  was  still  his  intention  to  take  orders;  but  after 
the  coronation  he  purchased  a  clerltship  to  the  council.  On 
being  introduced  by  Elarl  Dorset  to  King  William,  after  the 
publication  of  liis  poetical  Epistie  oceationtd  by  kis  Majti$y'$ 
Victory  in  Irdumi,  he  was  ordered  to  receive  an  immediate 
pension  of  £500  per  amnmn,  natU  an  opportunity  ahould  pmeni 
itaelf  of  "making  *  man  of  hui.'*  In  he  was  choaen 
chairman  of  tiie  MmmJttee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed 
to  confer  with  a  committee  of  the  Lords  in  regard  to  the  bill  for 
rcf^uiating  trials  in  cases  of  high  treason;  and  he  displayed  in 
these  Conferences  such  lact  and  debating  power  that  he  wai 
made  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  and  called  to  the 
privy  co'Jttci!.  But  his  sucfTss  as  a  poh'tician  was  less  due  to 
his  oratorical  >;ifts  than  to  his  skill  in  finance,  and  in  this  respect 
he  £oou  began  to  manifest  such  brilliant  talents  as  completely 
eclipsed  the  painstaking  abilities  of  Godolphin.  Indeed  it  may 
be  affirmed  that  no  other  statesman  has  initiated  schemes  which 
have  left  a  more  permanent  mark  on  the  financial  history  of 
England.  Although  perhaps  it  wns  inevit^de  that  guglMii 
abottid  sooner  or  later  adopt  the  oonthiental  ouatom  of  U^taoing 
the  annual  taxation  in  times  of  war  by  oonttacting  a  national 
debt,  the  actual  introduction  of  the  expedient  was  due  to 
Montague,  who  or.  the  i  51  h  of  December  1692  proposed  to  raise 
amillionof  money  liy  wa>  of  loan.  I'revioustothis  theScot.sman 
William  Paterson  (t/;  )  had  submittexl  to  the  government  his 
plan  of  a  national  bank,  and  when  in  the  spring  01  i6(;4  the 
prolongeil  contest  with  France  had  rendered  another  larfie 
loan  absolutely  necessary,  Montague  introduced  a  bill  for  the 
incoritoration  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  bill  after  some 
opposition  passed  the  House  of  Lords  in  May,  and  immediately 
after  the  prorogation  of  parliament  Montague  was  rewarded  by 
the  chanceUotsUp  of  tlie  eicbequer.  In  1695  he  was  trium- 
phantly  returned  ior  tbe  borough  of  WcstmiBster  to  the  new 
parliament,  and  socoeeded  In  passing  his  cdebrated  mea.<sure 
to  remedy  the  depredation  which  had  taken  place  in  the  currency 
on  account  of  dishonest  manipulations.  To  provide  for  the 
expense  of  recoi.'-iaKe,  Montapue.  instead  of  teviviiig  the  old 
of  hearth  money,  introduced  the  window  tax,  and  the  difficulties 
caused  by  the  temporary  absence  of  a  metallic  rurrency  were 
avoided  by  the  issue  for  the  first  time  of  exchequer  bills.  His 
other  expedients  for  meeting  the  emergencies  of  the  tinancial 
crisis  were  equally  successful,  and  the  rapid  restoration  of  public 
credit  secured  him  a  commanding  influence  both  in  the  House 
of  Cumuious  and  at  the  l>uar<l  of  the  treasury;  but  although 
Godolphin  resigned  office  in  October  (696,  the  king  hesitated 
for  some  time  between  Montague  and  Sir  Si^iheB  Fos  aa  Us 
.successor,  and  it  was  not  till  1697  that  the  former  wis  appofnled 
first  lord.  In  1697  he  was  accused  by  Charles  Dunomibe,  and 
in  1698  by  a  Col.  Granville,  of  fraud,  but  both  charges  broke 
down,  and  Duncombe  was  shown  to  have  been  guilty  of  extreme 
fiishoncsty  himself.    In  1698  and  ifiqg  he  acted  as  one  of  the 

Coundl  of  regency  during  the  kind's  absence  from  England. 
With  the  accumulation  of  his  poiitic.d  successes  his  vanity  and 
arrogance  became,  however,  so  oiieasivc  tiiai  latieriy  ibcy 
utterly  lost  him  the  influence  he  had  acquired  by  his  adminis- 
trative ability  and  his  masterly  eloquence;  and  when  his  power 
began  to  be  on  the  wane  he  set  the  seal  to  his  political  overthrow 
by  conferring  the  lucrative  sinecure  office  of  auditor  of  the 
exchequer  00  his  brother  in  trust  for  binnelf  should  be  be 
compiled  to  Rtiie  fran  power.  Thb  actfaa  csnwd  Ub  the 
offensive  nickmime  of  "  FildKr,"  and  fot  some  time  aftdwards, 
in  attempting  to  lead  the  House  of  Commons,  he  had  to  submit 
to  constant  mortifications,  often  verging  on  personal  insults. 
.\fter  !he  return  of  the  king  in  t6gg  he  resigned  his  olTiccs  in  the 
governmetif  and  succeeded  his  brother  in  t  he  auditorship. 

On  the  .ic(  ession  of  the  Tories  to  power  he  was  removed  in 
1 701  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  title  of  Lord  Halifax.   In  tiie . 
sane  year  he  was  impeached  for  malpractices  along  with  Lord 
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Somen  and  the  carls  of  Portland  and  Oxford,  but  all  the  charges 
were  dismissed  by  the  Lords;  and  in  1703  a  second  attempt 
to  inipeath  him  was  still  tiiore  uiisucctssful.  He  continued  out  of 
odice  during  the  reign  01  (Juecn  Anne,  bul  in  1706  he  was  named 
one  of  the  comml&sior.ers  to  negoliiitc  the  union  with  Scotland; 
and  after  ibt  passing  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  in  iavour  of  the 
house  of  Hanover,  he  was  ;ip|H>inteil  amb;iss;i(lor  to  the  elci  lor  s 
couft  to  coovcy  the  iosigaia  of  order  of  the  garter  to  George  1. 
On  tbe  dMtb  of  Anne  (i  7 14)  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  council 
<rf  ngOiQr  uatU  tbe  arrival  of  the  kiiig  from  Uaoover;  and  after 
tht  COMMatioil  he  lecdved  tbe  office  1^  fint  lord  of  the  treasury 
kt  the  WW  mblitUyt  beinc  at  tbe  HOie  time  cteated  carl  of 
HaBf at awd Vhawnt Snnbury.  HediidentheigthofHayirTS 
and  left  no  issue.  He  was  buried  ia  tbe  vault  of  tbe  Albemarle 
family  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Hit  Dcpbew  Ccoxge  (d.  i73s>i 
sLiceeedLd  to  the  barony,  and  ires  created  ViMOimt  Swibuiy 
and  earl  oi  Halifax  in  1715. 

Montague's  association  with  Prior  in  the  travesty  of  IJrycIe.-i's 
Ilirid  and  Panther  has  no  doubt  largely  aided  in  preservir;>;  hih 
literary  reputation;  but  he  is  perhaps  indebted  lor  it  chiefly 
to  his  subsequent  influential  position  and  to  the  fulsome  tlaiiery 
of  tbe  men  of  letters  who  enjoyed  his  friendship,  and  who,  in 
return  for  his  liberal  donations  and  the  splendid  banqueting 
which  they  occasionaUjr  enjoyed  at  his  villa  on  the  Thames, 
"  fed  bim,"  as  Pope  layi,  "  all  day  long  leith  dedkations." 
Swift  lays  be  gave  tbem  notbing  but  "  good  worda»  sad  good 
dbunon."  That,  however,  his  beneficancs  to  WSoSy  talent,  if 
aometimes  attributable  to  an  itching  ear  for  aduhlkm,  was  at 
others  prompted  by  u  sincere  appreciation  of  intellectual  merit, 
is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  manner  in  which  he  procurciJ  from 
Godolphin  a  comnussionership  for  Addison,  and  also  by  his 
life-long  intimacy  with  Newton,  for  whom  be  obtained  the 
mastership  of  the  mint.  The  smail  fr.agmcnts  of  poetry  which 
be  left  behind  him,  and  which  were  almost  solely  the  composition 
of  his  eariy  years,  display  a  certain  fadUty  and  vigour  of  diction, 
bat  tbcir  tbougbt  and  fancy  tic  never  mouc  than  commonplace, 
and  not  nnffequenily  in  striving  to  be  eloquent  aad  impressive 
he  is  taitf  giotesquely  and  eatiavagantly  abauid.  In  adminis- 
timttve  talmt  he  was  the  anpttlor  of  aU  bis  {nntenqioiiries, 
and  his  only  rival  ia  pariiaraentary  doqaenoe  was  Somers; 
but  tbe  skill  with  wbidi  be  managed  measures  waa  superior 
to  his  tact  in  dealing  with  men,  and  the  efTect  of  his  brilliant 
financial  successes  on  hb  reputation  was  gradually  almost 
nullitle<l  by  the  affected  arrogance  of  his  manner  am;  by  the 
eccentricities  of  his  sensitive  vanity.  So  ea>;er  latterly  was  his 
thirst  for  fame  and  power  that  perhaps  .Marlborough  diii  not 
exaggerate  when  he  said  that  "  he  had  no  other  principle  but 
his  ambition,  so  that  be  would  pnt  all  ia  distraction' lather  than 
not  gain  bis  point." 

Amon^  the  numerous  notices  of  Hafifax  by  coirtemooraries  may 
be  mentioned  the  eulogistic  n  fereriec  which  c<inelinfi  s  Addi-jjti  $ 
account  of  the  "greatest  of  Kn>;lish  jkic,^  '  ;  the  ricditatiun;^  by 
Sspfl  to  jhe  wxinrf  volume  of  the  .V/fr .':i.'.ir  and  to  the  fourth  of  ihe 
7'iilUr;  ]'ijpv\  I,tud,iti:r>-  menliuti  liini  in  the  epilogue  tii 
SuHrcs  and  in  ihc  prtiacc  to  the  Ihiid,  and  his  portrait  of  him  as 
"  Full-blown  Bufo  "  in  the  EpistU  to  Arbulknot.  Various  allusions 
to  him  are  tu  be  found  in  Swift's  work»  ami  in  Marll>orou|;h'ti  Letlers, 
Sec  also  Burnet's  Hiito'y  of  his  Own  Timri;  The  Parliamentary 
History;  Howell's  .S/  :.v  trt,ih ;  Johnson's  Lives  of  ike  Poets;  and 
Macaithw's  fli^tfiry  nj  Enflnr.d  Hi"  .t/sTr'i'.'/afJCfii*?  wpre 
published  at  L<mc|<in  m  I7ii,(:  hir-  Lifi  om!  rlliit-.i-om  in 
1715;  and  his  Pottic-at  Works,  cu  which  also  his    Lite  '  is  attached. 

in  171^  His  poems  wen  mprimed  ia  the  9tb  volume  of  iohnson'si 
&^fith  P0tU. 

HAUPAX.  OEOMB  HINITMO  DUNK.  3Nt>  Eari.  of  (1716- 
1771),  ion  of  George  Moataga,  lat  eari  of  Halifax  (of  the  second 
creatioff),  was  l>om  on  tbe  stb  or  6tb  of  October  1716,  becoming 
eari  tt  Halifax  on  his  father's  death  ia  173$.  Educated  at  Eton 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  be  was  married  hi  1741  to 
Anae  Ridurds  (d.  1753),  a  lady  who  had  inherited  a  great 
forttine  from  Sir  Thomas  Dunk,  whose  name  was  taken  by 
ITalifa.v.  After  having  been  an  official  in  the  householii  of 
Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  the  earl  was  made  master  of  the  buck-  | 
bounds,  aad  in  1748  be  beieame  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  I 


While  filling  this  position  he  helped  to  found  Halifax,  the  capital 
of  Nova  Scotia,  which  was  named  after  him,  and  in  several 
ways  he  rendered  good  service  to  trade,  esjK-cially  with  Xorth 
America.  .-Vbout  this  time  he  sought  to  became  a  secretary  of 
state,  but  in  vain,  although  he  was  allowed  to  enter  the  cabinet 
in  1757.  In  March  1761  Halifax  w.is  appointed  lord-iicutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  during  pari  of  the  lime  which  he  held  thisofbce 
be  was  also  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  He  became  secretary 
of  state  for  the  nortlistB  department  under  the  carl  of  Bute  in 
October  176a,  retaining  this  post  under  George  Creaville  and 
being  one  of  the  three  ministets  to  whom  George  IIL  entrusted 
tbe  direction  of  afiaira.  He  signed  the  general  wanaot  \mder 
which  Wilkes  was  anested  in  1763,  fat  wfaidi  actum  be,  was 
mulcted  in  damages  by  tbe  courts  of  lav  hi  1769,  and  he'  was 
m.iirly  responsible  for  tbe  exdusion  of  tbe  name  of  the  king's 
mother,  Aujr^ista,  princess  of  Wales,  from  the  Regency  Hill  of 
17(1  V  \\'i;h  his  colleagues  the  carl  left  ollicc  in  July  1765, 
returning  to  the  cabinet  as  lord  privy  seal  under  his  nephew, 
Lord  iNorlh,  in  January  1770.  ilc  had  just  been  transferred  io 
his  former  pusition  of  secretary  of  state  when  he  died  on  the  IHth 

of  June  1771.  Halifax,  who  was  lord-licutenanl  of  Norihamp- 
tonshire  and  a  lieuteaant-gp>cral  in  the  anay,  showed  aonw 
disinterestedness  in  money  matters,  but  was  very  extravagant. 
He  left  no  children,  and  his  titles  became  extinct  on  his  death 
Horace  Walpole  speaka  sUgbtiBl^y  of  tim  earl,  and  says  be  and 
bis  aristras,  Mary  Anne  Faulkner,  **  had  sold  every  employment 
In  Us  gift." 

See  the  Memoirs  of  his  secretary,  Richard  Cumberland  (1807). 

HALIFAX,  GEORGE  SAVILE,  isr  M^kqi  kss  of  {1633-1605), 
Fnglish  statesman  and  writer,  great-grandson  of  Sir  George 
Savile  of  I.ups<*t  and  Thomhill  in  Yorkshire  (created  baronet 
in  1611),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Savile,  3rd  baronet, 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  civil  war  in  the  royalist  cause 
and  who  died  in  1644,  and  of  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Lord 
Keeper  Coventry.  He  was  thus  nephew  of  Sir  William  Coventry, 
who  is  said  to  have  influenced  bispobtical  opinions,  and  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  afterwards  Us  most  liitter  opponent,  and 
great-nephew  of  the  earl  of  Strafford;  by  his  marriage  with 
the  Lady  Dorothy  Spencer,  he  was  brother-in-law  to  Lord 
Sunderland.  He  entered  public  life  with  all  the  advantages  of 
lineage,  political  connexions,  great  wealth  and  c»taUa,  ititd 
uncommon  abilities.  He  was  elect  ed  member  of  t  he  Convention 
parliament  for  Pontefrac?  iti  j6&o,  and  this  was  his  only  appear- 
ance in  the  Lower  House.  A  peerage  was  sought  for  him  by  the 
duke  of  York  in  i66St  but  was  successfully  opposed  by  Clarendon, 
on  the  ground  of  his  "  ill-reputation  amongst  men  of  piety  and 
religion,"  the  real  motives  of  tbe  cfaaocellor's  hostile  attitude 
being  probably  Savile'a  COOneijoa  with  Buckingham  and 
Coventiy^  Tbe  bonoon  were,  however,  only  defened  for ashort 
time  Hid  were  obtained  after  the  fan  of  Qarendon  «n  the  jist 
of  December  1667,'  when  Savile  was  cteated  Baron  Savile  of 
Eland  and  Viscount  Halifax. 

He  supported  zealously  the  anti-French  policy  formulated  in 
the  Triple  Alliance  of  Ji-t^uarT.-  1668.  He  was  at  this  time  in 
fiivour  at  court,  was  createf!  a  pri\-y  councillor  in  167J,  .ind, 
while  ignorant  of  ihe  (lisgraii  fui  secret  clauses  in  the  treaty  of 
Dover,  was  ch<isen  envoy  Io  negotiate  terms  of  peaie  with  Louis 
XIV  and  the  Dutch  at  Utrecht.  His  mission  was  still  lunher 
deprived  of  importance  by  Arlington  and  Buckingham,  who 
were  in  the  king's  counsels,  and  who  anticipated  his  arrival  and 
took  the  negotiations  out  of  his  hands;  and  though  he  signed 
the  compact,  he  bad  no  share  in  tbe  harsh  terms  imposed  upon 
the  Dutch,  and  henceforth  became  a  Mtter  opponent  of  tbe 
poU^  of  mbeetvience  to  Fkench  Interests  and  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  claims. 

He  took  an  active  |>art  in  passing  through  parliament  tbe 
great  T«t  .\ct  of  1673' and  forfcitc<l  in  con-tcquence  his  friend* 
ship  with  James.    In  1674  he  brought  forward  a  motum  for 

1'  Cai.  Stale  Papers,  Dom.  (Sow  I'l'.;  '=^c(.  i66Si  p.  loC, 
'Lords'  Journals,  ?2,  p.  567;  .!>i;v:iV  I  '.-rrc  'f^ondfncf .  vA.  In  \V  O. 
Cooper,  p.  136;  "  Character  of  a  Trimmer,"  in  Lijt  oj  Sir  C.  Savile, 
by  H.  C.  Feiwnft,  ii.  31ft. 
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<Hiuinnii^  "popish  lecHMiitB,"  and  aapponed  oae  by  Lord 
Ciiriiile  for  mtiictiiw  the  nuiitiigai  m  Um  ngral  finijr  to 
PiotcaiMDts;  but  he  oppoeed  the  biU  iatradeced  by  Lord  DttDbgr 
(•ee  Lnn,  ist  Dvke  of)  in  1675,  wUch  impoeed  a  t«»t  oath 

on  officials  and  members  of  parliament,  speaking  "  nith  that 
quickness,  learning  and  elegance  that  are  inseparable  from  all 
hU  ilibcourses,"  and  ridiculing  tlio  niulti[)iii:aiion  of  oaihs..  since 
"no  man  would  ever  sleep  wuh  ope  a  doors  ...  should  aJl 
the  town  be  sworn  not  to  rob."  He  was.  now  om  t)a  l  terms  with 
Danby,  and  a  witty  sally  at  th.it  minister's  cxpt  n*o  caused  his 
dismissal  from  the  council  in  Janu.-iry  1^76.  In  1678  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  investigation  of  the  "Pojiish  Plot,"  to 
which  he  appears  to  have  given  excessive  credence,  but  opposed 
the  bill  irhicb  WW  puaed  oa  the  ,\oih  of  October  1678,  to  exclude 
Roman  Cetholki  from  the  House  of  Lor>is. 

In  tfiyq,  at  *  ceoMqucnce  of  the  fall  of  Danby,  he  became  a 
ocmber  of  the  newly  constituted  privy  oouncH.  With  Charles, 
who  had  at  Rnt "  kicked  at  bis  appointment,"  be  quickly  became 
a  favourite,  his  lively  and  "  liUcriine  "  (i.e.  free  or  sceptical) 
convcrsatiitti  ix'ing  named  ijy  Uishop  Hurnet  as  his  triiicf  attrac- 
tioii  lor  lliL-  kniR.  His  disliii',-  of  iht-  duKi-  of  \'i)rl,.  and  of  the 
Romatiisl  ictidi/iu  iL'S  01  the  rourl  did  no;  ir.diiio  hiiti  lu  .sufiport 
the  rash  atlcm[>f  ot  Lord  Sh.iftosbur>'  to  su'tstituie  the  illevjiii- 
mate  duke  of  Monmuuth  fur  lamt-K  in  the  siK cession.  He  feared 
Shnftrshiiry's  asiendanry  in  tiic  national  councils  and  fort^w 
nothinK  hut  civil  war  anfl  cunfuMOn  as  a  result  of  his  scheme. 
He  dc-darcd  axains;  the  exclusion  of  James,  was  made  an  earl 
in  1670,  and  was  oue  of  the  "  Triumvirate  "  which  now  directed 
public  affain.  He  aaalsted  in  paaeing  into  law  the  Habeas 
Ctepas  Bill.  Accordins  to  Sir.  W.  Temple  he  showed  great 
severity  In  patting  into  foroe  the  Ian  aininat  the  Romn 
Catholics,  but  thb  statement  is  considered  a  mtoprtsentation.* 
In  16^0  he  voted  against  the  execution  of  Lord  Stafford. 

Meanwhile  (i67g)  his  whole  policy  had  been  successfully 
directed  towards  uniting  all  parties  with  the  object  ui  irusi  raiin^ 
Shaftesbury's  plans.  Communications  were  opeiioii  wrdi  the 
priiico  oi  OratiRe.  and  the  illm-sj  of  the  king  was  nia<ie  the 
occasion  for  summoning  J  imea  from  Brussels.  Monmouth  wai> 
compelled  to  retire  to  Holland,  and  Shaftesbury  was  dismissed. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  Halifax  was  so  far  successful,  James 
-was  given  an  opportunity  of  establishing  a  new  influence  at  ibe 
court.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  bisrelirement  loScottand 
was  at  last  effected;  tlx  ministers  lost  the  ronlidencc  and 
support  of  tiie  "  country  putty,"  and  Halifax,  fatigued  and  ill, 
at  the  dose  of  this  year,  tetired  to  RoSord  AbbQr.  the  country 
home  of  the  Saviica  sliiee  the  destruction  of  iSwrnhlli  Hall  in 
1 64.^,  and  for  some  time  look  little  part  in  affairs.  He  returned  in 
•-epteniber  1  oSo  on  ; lie  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  the 
l^xelu.^ion  Kid  in  the  l.^irds.  The  debate  which  followed,  one 
01  the  most  famous  in  ;he  whole  antiai.s  of  parliament,  het.m-.c  a 
dutl  ul  oralofy  helween  Halifax  and  his  ui;ele  >hali e-.^ijury ,  ilit 
finest  two  speakers  of  the  'ia>.   w.'.telRvf  1>\    the  Lo:^l.^,  the 

Commons  at  the  bar.  and  the  king,  who  was  present,  it  lasted 
seven  boars.  Halifax  spoke  sixteen  limes,  and  at  last,  regardless 
of  the  menaces  of  the  more  violent  supporters  of  the  bill,  who 
clused  round  him,  vanquialied  his  opponent.  The  rejection  of 
the  bill  by  a  msjority  of  jj  wus  attributed  by  all  parties  entirely 
to  the  (loquence  ol  Hdifax-  Hla  conduct  itaasformed  the 
allegiance  to  liim  of  the  Whigs  into  bitter  hostility,  the  Commons 
inunediatdy  petitioning  the  king  to  remove  him  from  his  councils 
for  ever,  while  any  favour  which  he  might  have  regained  with 
James  was  forfeited  by  his  subsequent  approval  of  the  regency 
scheme. 

He  retired  to  RutTord  again  in  January  16.S1,  l)ut  was  prcM-nt 
at  the  Oxford  parli-iment,  and  in  May  returned  sud<Icnl>  10 
public  life  and  held  for  a  year  the  chief  control  of  alTairs.  liie 
arrest  of  Shaftesbury  on  the  ;ntl  of  July  was  altribute<l  to  his 
induence,  but  in  general,  during  the  perio*l  of  ror>'  re.n  ifon. 
he  seems  to  have  iiri;cd  u  policy  of  cuneili.ition  .ind  mo;h  r  itntn 
upon  the  king.  He  opposed  James's  return  from  Scotland  and. 
about  this  time  (Sept.),  made  a  characteristic  but  futile  Alteiapt 

I  Fenrtofl  i.  ito,  where  Hsilam  is  quoted  to  this  effect. 


to  persuade  the  duke  to  attend  the  aeivioes  of  the  Church  of 
Eitgiand  and  thus  to  end  uU  dilBmllies.  He  renewed  rdatioiu 
with  the  pfinoe  of  Onngei,  who  in  July  paid  «  visit  to  £iu|aad 
to  seek  support  against  the  Pieach  dcalgna  upon  Luiembuig. 

The  influence  of  Halifax  procured  for  the  Dutch  a  formal 
assurance  from  Charles  of  his  support:  but  the  king  informed 
the  French  ambassador  itiat  he  had  no  intention  of  fuliiliing 
his  engagements,  and  made  anotlier  secret  ireat\  «Tih  Louis. 
Il.ilLfax  opposed  in  Jameg's  \'indiciive  prosccmion  of  the 

ead  of  Argyll,  arousing  further  hostility  in  the  duke,  while  the 
same  year  he  was  challrngcd  to  a  dud  liy  MwiililWith,  who 
attributed  to  him  his  disgrace. 

His  short  tenure  of  power  ended  with  the  return  of  James  in 
May.  Outwardly  he  still  retained  the  khig's  favour  and  was 
advanced  to  a  marquisate  (Aug.  17)  and  to  the  olBoe  of 
lord  piivy  seal  (Oa.  s$).  Being  still  a  member  of  the 
administntimi  he  must  s^ie  reqioiidbility  Cor  the  attack  now 
made  upon  the  munidpai  fnuiddses,  a  VBolatioo  of  the  whole 
system  of  representative  government,  especially  as  the  new 
charters  passed  his  office.  In  January  16^4  he  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  "  who  supervise  aU  thixags  coikccruing  the  city 
and  ha\  e  1  urneti  out  those  persons  who  are  whiggishly  inclined  " 
Luttteil's  Pi'jry.  i  20$).  He  made  honourable  but  vain 
endeavours  to  save  Algernon  Sidney  .ind  Lord  Kusscli,  "  My 
Lord  Halifax,"  declared  liilotson  in  his  evidence  before  the 
later  inquir>*.  "  showed  a  very  compassionate  concern  for  ni> 
Lord  Russell  and  all  the  readiness  to  serve  them  that  could  be 
wished."'  The  Rye-HoUB*  Plot,  in  which  it  was  sought  to 
implicau  tliom,  was  n  diwutioiis  blow  to  his  policy,  and  in 
Older  to  oounlenct  ita  amsequeiKca  lie  cateied  tn^  sooievhat 
perilous  negollntioBa  with  MouBoulh,  and  eodanvoand  lo 
effect  Us  reconciliation  with  the  king.  Ontbeittb  of  February 
t6A4.  he  procurefl  the  release  of  bis  old  antagonist,  Lord  Danby. 
Shortly  afterwards  his  influence  at  the  court  revived.  Charles 
■.\  as  no  longer  in  reeei[>t  of  Ids  French  pension  and  was  beginning; 
totircof  James  and  Rochester.  The  latter,  iitstead  of  becoming 
lord  treasurer,  was,  according  to  the  epi^^rani  of  Halifax  which 
has  become  proverbial,  "  kicked  upsiairi,"  to  the  uiiice  of  lord 
president  of  the  council.  Halifax  now  worked  to  establish 
intunate  relations  between  Charles  and  the  prince  of  Orange  and 
opposed  the  abrogation  of  the  recusancy  laws.  In  a  debate  in 
the  cabinet  of  November  16&4.  on  the  question  of  the  grant  of 
a  fresh  constitution  to  the  New  England  colonies,  he  urged  with 
great  warmth  "  that  tJiere  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  but  tliat 
the  same  laws  wliidi  ase  in  foioe  in  England  should  also  be 
established  in  a  eooatry  inhabited  by  Englishmen  and  that  an 
absolute  government  is  neither  so  happy  nor  so  safe  as  that 

which  is  tempered  liy  laws  and  which  sets  bounds  to  the  authoritv 
of  the  prim  e.*  and  dechireii  I  luil  he  could  not  "  live  under  a  kin^ 
w  ho  should  h.ive  it  in  hi.>  power  lo  lake,  whenever  he  though; 
proper,  the  money  he  has  in  his  j>oi  ket."  The  opiitioia  thus 
exprcsse<l  were  opp<ised  l>y  all  the  other  ministers  and  lligfaiy 
censured  by  Louis  XIV.,  James  and  Judge  JclTrcys. 

.'\t  the  accession  of  James  he  was  immediately  deprived  of  ali 
power  a  nd  retega  t  ed  to  the  presidency  of  t  he  council.  He  showed 
no  compliance,  like  other  Lords,  with  James's  Roman  Cathoifc 
preferences.  He  waa  opposed  to  the  parliamentar}-  grant  to  the 
king  of  n  revenue  for  Itfe;  he  promoted  the  treaty  of  alliance 
with  the  Dutch  in  August  1685;  he  ei^oatulaiad  with  the  king 
on  the  subject  of  the  Olcgal  conunlsahiDS  In  the  army  givca  to 
Roman  Catholics:  and  linally.  on  his  firm  refusal  to  support  the 
rei>eal  of  the  Test  and  Habeas  Corpus  .Acts,  he  was  dismissed, 
and  his  name  was  struck  out  of  the  list  of  the  pri\y  council 
i(Kt.  16S5).  He  corres|>oi'.ded  nith  the  prince  of  (ti^nge, 
loiilericil  with  Dykvcldt,  rlu-  hater's  rtuoy,  hilt  held  alocM 
from  plans  which  aimed  at  the  prince  s  peisuiial  iiiurfcreini  in 
English  affairs.  In  16S7  he  publishe<l  the  famous  IiUcr  . 
Dissrntrr,  in  which  he  warns  the  Nonconformists  against  being 
beguiled  by  the  "  Indulgence  "  into  joining  the  court  parly, 
sets  in  a  dear  light  the  fatal  results  of  such  a  step,  and  reminds 
them  ilut  under  thdr  neat  aovenign  their  goevaacies  weukiin 
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aJl  probability  be  satisncfl  by  the  law.  Tht  tr;u:t.  which  h!i> 
received  general  and  iinqualifiid  admiration,  musl  Ix  ciaiatii 
tnongst  the  few  known  writme-s  which  have  actually  ami 
ininediatcly  altered  the  course  of  histor>'.  Copies  to  the  number 
of  30,000  were  circulated  through  the  kingdom,  and  a  great  party 
wu  convinced  of  the  wisilom  of  remaining  faithful  to  the  national 
tra<iitions  and  liberties.  He  took  the  popular  side  on  the  occasioD 
<i  th»  UM  of  tbe  hkhofit  in  Jttue  tUB,  viiited  then  in  the 

Wis  received  Jq  cowt;  but  the  same  month  he  refrained  fn» 
sfgning  the  invitation  to  William,  and  publicly  repudiated  any 

ihare  in  the  pritiic's  plans.    On  the  contrar>'  he  attended  the 
court  and  reiusfi  any  crciJence  to  the  report  that  the  prince  born 
Co  Jarnos  was  supposititious.    Attrr  the  landing  of  William  he 
was  prt-s<:nt  at  the  cwua<.il  called  by  James  on  the  i"th  of 
Ndvi  mhrr.    He  urged  the  king  to  grant  hirsc  lonci-^sions,  but 
his  speech,  in  contrast  to  the  han>h  and  overbearing  attitude 
of  the  Hydcs,  was  "  the  DK»t  tender  and  obliging  .  .  .  that 
ever  was  heard."    He  accepted  the  miieion  with  Nottingham 
and  Godolpbin  to  treat  with  Wiiliam  at  Hiutgerford,  and 
aiioocaded  in  obtaining  niode«at€  tctmi  f  ran  the  pnnce.  The 
negoUationi,  bowevw,  wen  aboittvc,  for  Jamca  had  fion  the 
first  resolved  tn  flWtt.  Id  tbe  oUa  which  eB«Md,  when  the 
country  was  left  wHhMt  a  govcnUMnt,  Halifax  tooih  the  lead. 
He  prcsi<lcd  over  the  council  of  Lords  which  assembled  and  took 
immediate  measures  to  maintain  public  order.    On  the  return 
of  Juraes  to  London  on  the  jOth  of  Nuvctrbtr.  alter  his  eapturc 
at  Pavershani,  Halifax  rcpaijcd  lu  WiUjAai's  camp  and  hcniu- 
fiirih  attai.hfd  liitn^cli  uiircniiitingly  to  his  cause.    On  the 
1 7ih  he  earned  with  Lord&  Dciumere  and  Shrewsbury  a  message 
from  WMIiam  to  the  king  advising  his  departure  from  London, 
and,  after  the  king's  second  flight,  directed  the  proceedings  of 
the  executive.    On  the  meeting  of  the  convention  on  the  22nd 
of  JaniMty  1689^  1m  was  formally  elected  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Lonta.  He  voted  against  the  motion  . for  a  regoacy  (Jan. 
10),  whj^  iia«  only  ddcnted  by  two  votea.  The  moderate 
and  conprehciianie  charaacr  ol  the  settlement  at  the  levolvtion 
plainly  shows  his  guiding  hand,  and  it  was  finally  through  his 
persuasion  that  the  Lords  yielded  to  the  Common«  and  agreed 
to  the  compromise  whereby  William  and  Mary  wiri'  dcilan-d 
joint  sovereigns.    On  the  131b      I-t^bru.iry  lu  lite  B^iuiuciinK 
House  at  Whitch.xll,  he  tendered  the  crown  to  them  in  the  naii:c 
of  the  nation,  and  < onduripil  the  proclamaf  ion  of  their  accesuuon 
in  the  city. 

At  the  opening  of  the  new  reign  he  had  considerable  induence, 
was  made  lord  privy  seal,  white  Danby  his  rival  was  obliged  to 
ooatent  himself  with  the  presiidcncy  of  the  council,  and  con- 
trolled the  appointments  to  the  new  cabinet  which  Were  made  on 
a  "  trimmmg  "  or  comprehensive  haws.  His  vkm  on  religious 
tokntion  were  as  wide  as  those  of  the  new  king.  Bedtomii-jned 
the  daims  of  the  Nonconformists  as  against  the  high  or  ii^id 
Church  party,  and  he  was  bit  lerly  disappointed  at  the  misca rria^e 
of  ihu  Ci.uiiprtfien.sion  Hill.     lie  lhor<iuj;hly  appruvcd  also  at 
Urst  u!  Ujlhaiu':^  f<jreit;n  poliey.  I.'ut,  having  txeited  the  hostility 
of  both  the  Whij;  ami  Jury  partic^^.  he  now  lietame  expo.m-d  to 
a  scries  of  attntrkK  in  partiauicnt  which  tinaily  drove  him  from 
|x>wcr.    He  was  >< \crely  censured,  as  it  seems  quite  unjustly, 
for  the  disorder  in  Ireland,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  impeach 
hmi  lor  his  conduct  with  regard  to  the  sentences  on  the  Whig 
leaders.    The  inquiry  resulted  in  his  fa\'our;  but  ootwithstand- 
ing,  and  in  spite  of  the  king's  continued  support,  he detennlncd 
to  retire.  He  had  already  resigned  the  speakcnhip  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  he  now  (Feb.  8,  1690)  quitted  his  place  in 
the  cabinet.  He  stiO  iMminally  retained  his  seat  in  the  privy 
coundl,  but  in  parliament  he  became  a  bitter  critic  of  the 
administration;  and  the  rivalry  of  H.iK'ax  (-.h.c  lilai  k  M.innu^^i 
with  Danby,  now  marquoisoi  (."arnjiirthen  ;  the  While  Marquess; 
threw  the  former  at  this  time  into  di;i  rr;iintd  op|>osilion.  He 
rlisiipprovod  of  Williatti's  fota!  ahsor[it ion  in  European  politics, 
,in<l  his  o[i<Ti  paitialitv  for  his  ronr-.tr_\ men.    In  January  1691 
HaJifaji  had  an  interview  with  Henry  Buikeley,  tbe  Jacobite 
Agent,  and  is  said  to  have  promised  "  to  do  eveiything  that  faiy 
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the  absence  ol  vW  w  i'^'*''     ^^'^^  '»  J"»'*  r 

"»Rtrorr.  Eoj^ami.  his  name  was  slfwc*.  oli 


|.r<)b  J  bl y 

,    -  .^Ugt"" 

complicity  m  i 

"  tu  .  'Ji  r  rn; 

the  privy  counaV 

He  spoke  in  favoui    iw,  -r  .  , 

paaaed  the  legklatutt  C  a'"             '^"'^^  "''"'l 

a  ^loviw  in  tbe  LJcetoin-Tj^  W  William,  suggcMcd 

to  anonymous  works,  aw^l,  ,1  "'"^i*^  '^.s  operation 

opposed,  probably  on  accZroUh?w^"  Z'^*'^'*- 
iTVhe  lrU.c  of  annuities,  vC  i'luS*"""  ^'=  "'^'^  f"«»«^1 

England  in  X694.    Early  in  .iri.  wfc'',  °*  I*'*  f 
I        .    .  .1    iT       'i<-"vtrQa  a  strong  attack 

on  the  admnu.st ration  lu  the  Ho,: ,  ^^^J^  ^^^^ 

illness  arisiiiK  fro;n  a  iieRle.  ted  eorrvpiaint,  be  died  on  the  ctb  of 

,\prit  at  the  age  ul  :,ixl\  one.  He  WSt  hquied  Heniy  Vll.*a 
ciiapei  iu  WeslUiinsler  Abbey. 

The  influence  of  Halifax,  both  as  or.nor  and  as  writer  on 
the  public  <qHaioD  of  his  day  was  probably  unrivalled.  His  in- 
tellectual powers,  bis  high  character,  his  urbanity,  vivacity  and 
satirical  humour  made  a  gnat  impfcasion  on  his  contcmpor.irict 
and  many  of  his  witty  Myii)iC»  have  been  recfudtd.  But  the 
•nperiority  of  hia  suttcsmanah^  could  not  be  cpptcciatcd  till 
later  times.  MaintainlDg  throu^ut  hb  career  a  complete 
detachment  from  fKirty,  he  never  acted  permanently  or  con- 
tinuously with  cither  of  the  two  great  factions,  and  exasperated 
buth  ill  turn  by  deserting  their  cause  at  the  moment  wheij  ihcit 
hofKs  scented  oii  the  point  e»f  leaiiaalion.  To  ihciri  lie  appeared 
weak,  iiHonstant,  uiitrusiworthy.  They  could  }ie>t  see  what  to 
us  now  is  plain  and  clear,  that  Halifax  was  as  consistent  in  his 
principles  as  the  most  rabid  Whig  or  Tory,  fiut  the  principle 
which  chiefly  influenced  his  political  action,  that  of  compromise, 
differed  etaentiaily  from  those  of  both  parties,  and  his  aititwle 
with  regard  to  the  Whigs  or  Tories  waa  thus  by  necessity  con- 
tinually changing.  Measures,  too,  which  In  certahichcumstaiice* 
appeared  to  him  advisable,  when  the  political  scene  had  changed 
became  unwise  or  dangeroiu.  Thus  the  regency  scheme,  which 
Halifax  had  supported  white  Charles  still  reigned,  was  opposed 
by  him  with  perfect  consistency  at  the  revolution.  He  readily 
accepted  for  hiiii-seli  the  i  harai  tcr  of  a  '  trimmer,"  desiring,  he 
said,  to  keep  the  boat  steady,  whili'  others  attempted  ro  weigh 
it  down  perilously  on  e:ie  side  or  the  e;jher;  and  he  lontludid 
his  tract  with  these  asseriiuuii:  that  our  climate  is  a  Trimtuer 
between  that  part  of  the  world  where  men  are  roasted  and  (he 
other  where  they  arc  frozen;  that  our  Church  is  a  Trimmer 
beiwei  n  the  frenzy  of  faaatic  visions  and  the  lethargic  ignorance 
of  i'opish  dreams;  that  our  laws  are  Tiimmem  between  the 
CMesBcs  of  onbounded  power  and  the  cxtmvaganoe  of  liberty 
Mt  emongh  n^nincd;  that  txvm  virtiie  hath  ever  been  thought 
a  Tiinuner,  and  to  have  its  dwelling  in  the  middle  between  two 
extremes;  that  even  God  .\lmighty  Himself  is  divideil  between 
His  two  great  attributes.  His  Mercy  and  His  Jus4ice.  In  stu  h 
MiiTipany,  our  Trimmer  is  not  ashan'.ed  of  his  t^.trne.  .  ,  ."' 

lUk  jKjwerful  minri  enabled  hjiJi  lo  ifgatd  tile  vanoUS  pulllical 
problems  of  his  tinu'  from  a  height  and  from  a  point  of  view 
similar  to  that  from  which  distance  from  the  events  enables  us 
to  consider  them  at  the  present  day;  and  the  superiority  of  his 
vision  appears  sufhciently  from  the  fact  that  his  opinions  and 
jurjgments  on  the  pohtical  questions  of  his  time  are  those  which 
for  the  most  part  have  ultiinatciy  triumphed  and  found  general 
acceptance.  Hh  attitude  of  mhi^  was  curiously  modem.* 
Keading;  writing  and  arithmetic,  be  thinks,  should  be  taught  to 
all  and  at  the  cipenae  of  the  slate.  His  opinions  again  on  i  he 
constitutional  relations  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country, 
already  cited,  were  completely  opposed  to  thos.  of  his  own 
]^et;od.  I-or  that  vicw  of  his  character  whi<  h  while  allowinj;  li-m 
the  merit  of  a  hrillianl  political  theuri&i  denies  him  the  qualities 
of  a  man  of  aetion  and  of  a  practical  puUtivian,  there  is  no  &t>litl 
basis.  The  truth  is  that  while  his  political  ideas  are  founded 
upon  great  mocal  or  phOosophkal  genealisations,  often  vividly 

■  riewirtir  tf  m  THmmtr,  eoochisiaii. 
*Saviliaaa  quoted  faif.Fmnoft  i.  iig, 
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recalling  and  sometblies  «Btki|MtfiW  tbe  broad  conceptions  of 
Burke,  they  are  at  the  nme  time  frabncd  with  precisely  those 

practical  qualities  whicli  ha\  e  ever  hctn  cliarcicti.Tisi'c  of  English 
statcsmcnshlp,  and  were  ainays  capable  of  applkatioii  to  ai;ual 
conditions.  He  was  no  star  gazing  philosopher,  wiih  thoughts 
superior  Lo  ihe  eonteniplation  of  mumi.mi-  atTairs.  He  had  rjo 
taste  for  abstract  political  dogma.  He  .seems  lu  venture  r.o 
further  than  to  think  that  "men  should  live  in  some  competent 
atato  of  fncdom,"  and  that  the  limited  monarchical  and 
aifatocntic  govemmcnt  was  the  best  adapted  for  his  country. 
'*  QmuoaUiioCs,"  he  «rite:>  in  ihc  Rou^k  Draft  a  New  Model 
d  5m,  "  moat  oooie  in  and  ace  to  be  made  &  pact  of  tlie  matter 
of  wUdi  «e  are  to  Itidc«;  podtive  deduaoaan  alw^daiigtRNM, 
more  eipeGially  ia  poUtioi.'*  Nor  ifaa  he  the  nen;  Utccaiy 
student  buried  in  books  and  in  coatemplative  ease.  He  had 
none  o:  the  "  indei  i>iveness  which  commonly  renders  literary 
mm  oi  no  u.'^e  in  the  wurld  ''  (Sir  John  Dalrymple).  The  incidents 
of  his  rarcer  show  that  there  was  no  backwardness  or  hej^itation 
in  atiing  when  occasion  ruquiretl.  The  constant  tendeni-y  of 
his  mind  towards  antithesis  and  the  balancing  of  opit!ioriS  did 
not  lead  to  paraiysi^  in  time  of  action.  He  did  not  shrink  from 
teaponsibility,  nor  show  on  any  occasion  lack  of  courage.  At 
various  times  of  crisis  he  proved  himself  a  great  leader.  He 
leturaed  to  public  life  to  defeat  the  Exclusion  BilL  At  the 
wvoiutiaia  It  ma  Halifax  who  aeised  the  reins  of  fOveiiiDient, 
Aug  awaj  by  |iiu%  waA  wahttaliwd  jwiMic  tecuritjr.  His 
mbseqaent  faOvR  hi  eoDahoimtiiit  «fth  WOtani  ra»ft  r%  ime, 
disappointing.  Bat  the  cause  inn  one  that  has  not  perhaps 
received  sufiident  attention.  Party  govertiment  had  come  to 
the  birth  during  the  struggles  over  the  Exclusion  Bill,  ami  there 
had  been  unconsciously  introduced  into  politics  a  novei  rlemcnt 
of  which  the  nature  and  imporlanrc  wen;  not  tindersloofJ  or 
suspected.  Halifax  had  i:onsislc'ntly  ignored  and  neglected 
party;  and  it  now  had  its  revenge.  Detistcd  by  the  Whigs  and 
by  the  Tories  alike,  and  defended  by  neither,  the  favour  alone  of 
the  king  and  his  own  transcendent  abilities  proved  insufRcimt 
to  withstand  the  constant  and  violent  attacks  made  upon  him 
in  partiameot,  and  fa«  yielded  to  the  superior  force.  He  seems 
ftideed  himself  to  have  heeii  at  last  ooBvinced  of  the  Beooalty 
in  Xntflih  poHttcal  I0e  of  par^  fovierBBMnt,  for  (hough  ht  fais' 
Caurton*  to  electors  he  warns  them  aftainst  men  "  tied  to  a 

l)ar(y,"'  yet  in  hi^  last  words  he  declares  "  If  there  are  two  parties 
ii  man  ought  to  adhere  to  that  which  he  disliked  least  tboiiph  in 
the  whoie  he  doth  not  approve  it:  for  whilst  he  doth  not  list 
himself  in  one  or  the  othrr  party,  he  is  looked  vipon  as  such  a 
straggler  th.it  he  is  fallen  upon  by  lM)th.  .  .  .  Hajipy  those  that 
are  convinced  so  as  to  be  of  the  general  opinions  "  {^Politkal 
Thcughis  and  RefietHons  o<  Parties). 

The  private  character  of  lx>rd  Halifax  was  in  harmony  with 
the  greatness  of  his  public  career.  He  was  by  no  means  the 
"volo|»tiiary "described hyMacaulay.  Hewasonthecontiary 
free  from  telf^Ddidiettce;  his  manner  of  life  was  decent  and 
fniml,aild1lia4hcaspR>verl^y  simple.  He  was  an  affectionate 
father  and  husband.  "His  heart,"  says  Burnet  (i.  402-401, 
ed.  "  ^^'ii-'^  niui  h  set  on  raising  his  family       his  List  conrtTn 

even  while  on  his  deathbed  was  the  reniarria;;e  of  his  son 
I>ord  Eland  to  perpetuate  his  name;  and  this  is  i)rMl)aM\'  the 
csiise  of  his  acreptanre  of  s<_i  many  lilies  lot  which  he  hin'sc'f 
atTected  a  pliilosophical  iiidifTereme.  He  was  estininlilr  in  his 
social  reiatioiii  and  habits.  He  showed  throughout  his  career 
an  honourable  independence^aad  ,waa  never  seen  to  worship  the 
rising  sun.  In  a  period  when  even  great  men  stooped  to  accept 
hribes,  Halifta  was  knowii  to  be  faicomiptible;  at  a  time  when 
aaioiosities  were  capedalb''  bitter,  he  was  too  great  a  man  to 
harfaonr  Tesentmenta.  "  Not  only  from  policy,"  says  Reresby 
{Mem.  p.  331),  "  (which  teaches  that  we  ought  to  let  no  man 
be  OUT  enemy  when  we  can  help  it),  hut  from  his  disposition  I 
never  saw  any  m:in  rinre  r(  ;idv  to  forcivc  than  himself."  Few 
were  insensible  to  his  {jcrsor.al  tharn  .md  gaiety.  He  excelled 
especially  in  quick  repartee,  in  "cjiqn  itc  n'msersr,"  and  in 
spontaneous  humour.  When  quite  a  young  man,  just  entering 
upon  politicai  life  he  is  Mcrfted  by  Evelyn      a  witty  gentle- 


man, if  BOfc  a  Utile  too  pronpt  aad  daring."  The  latter  cha- 
racteristic was  not  moderated  by  time  but  remained  through  life. 

He  was  incapable  of  controllinj;  hi  ;  irif  of  raillery,  from  jests 
on  Siamese  missionaries  to  sareasnii,  at  the  expense  of  the  heir 
to  the  throne  and  ridicule  of  hereditary  monarchy,  and  his 
brilliant  parodoxes,  his  putigeni  and  often  profane  epigrams 
were  rc^rcived  by  graver  persons  as  hi.s  real  opinions  .and  as 
evidence*  of  atheism.  This  latter  charge  he  repudiated,  assuring 
Burnet  that  he  was  "  a  Christian  in  submission,"  but  that  he 
could  not  digest  iron  like  an  ostrich  nor  swallow  all  that  the 
divines  sought  to  impose  upon  the  SKlfld.  * . 

The  speeches  of  Hahiaz  have  not  baaa  pwasrvoi,  awl  Ua 
politiea]  writings  on  th»  aooount  have  all  the  greater  value. 
Tke  Ckaracier  of  a  Trimmer  (1684  or  the  authorship  of 

which,  long  doubtful,  is  now  established,'  w  as  his  most  ambitious 
production,  written  s4.-emingly  as  advice  to  the  king  and  as  a 
manifesto  of  his  own  opinions.  In  it  he  discusses  the  political 
problems  of  the  ti  lu  m  j  their  solution  on  broad  i)rincip!cs. 
He  "nipports  the  Test  Act  and,  while  opposing  the  Indulgence, 
is  not  hostile  to  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  againet  the  Roman 
Caihoiics  by  parliament.  Turning  to  foreign  affairs  he  contem- 
plates with  consternation  the  growing  power  of  France  and  the 
humiliation  of  England,  exdaimhig  indigaantly  at  the  sight  of 
the  "  Roses  blasted  and  disoolound  wfaOo  Bin  trhnqih  amd 
grow  insolent  upon  the  convariaon."  The  whole  b  a  masterly 
and  comprehensive  summary  of  the  actual  political  situation  and 
its  exigencies;  wliile,  when  he  treats  such  themes  as  liberty, 
or  discusses  the  balance  to  be  maintained  between  freedom  and 
Kovemment  in  the  constitution,  he  rises  to  the  political  idealism 
of  Bollngbroke  and  Burke.  Thi-  Chuructcr  of  Kin^  CharUs  II. 
(l)rinled  17=0).  to  !m-  compared  with  his  earlier  sketch  of  the  ki:<g 
in  the  Char'irirr  <\f  <:  Trimmer,  is  perhaps  from  the  literary  point 
of  view  (he  most  admirable  of  his  writings.  The  famous  Letter 
to  a  IHtsfnicr  (r6S-)  was  thought  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  to 
be  tmrivalled  as  a  political  pamphlet.  The  Lady's  New  Year's 
Gift:  or  Advice  to  a  Daughter,  refers  to  his  daughter  Elisabeth, 
afterwards  wife  of  the  3rd  and  mother  of  the  cclibrated  4th  earl 
of  Cheaterfield  (1688).  In  Tkt  AnMMny  of  an  Equivalent  (t689) 
he  tiaats  with  heen  wit  and  power  of  analysis  the  proposal  to 
'graata"«fpetual  edict  "  in  favour  of  the  Established  Church 
in  return  for  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  penal  laws.  Maxims  oj 
State  appeared  about  tfii;.  The  Ri>ufh  Draft  \>f  a  Nru'  MoJtl 
lit  Se/i  (c.  1604).  though  apparently  only  a  fragment,  is  one  of  the 
most  intcrestif.g  and  characteristic  of  his  writings.  It  opens 
with  the  question ;  '"What  shall  wr  do  to  be  s,"ivrd  in  I  his  worlri?' 
There  is  no  other  answer  but  this.  '  Look  to  your  moat.'  The 
first  article  of  an  Englishman's  (xiliticai  creed  must  be  thai  he 
belicvcth  in  the  sea."  He  discusses  the  na\*al  establishment, 
not  from  the  naval  point  of  view  alone,  but  from  the  general 
aspect  of  the  constitution  of  which  it  is  a  detail,  and  is  thus  led 
on  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  constitution  itself,  and  to  show 
that  it  b  not  an  artificial  atmctore  hut  a  growth  and  product 
of  the  natural  character.  Wc  may  also  mention  Some  Cautions 
to  the  electors  of  the  parliament  (1604),  and  Political,  Moral  and 
Misceilanet'us  Thoughts  and  Rrtirrlions  (n.d.'),  a  collection  of 
aphorisms  in  the  style  of  the  maxims  of  La  Rochefoucauld, 
inferior  in  style — but  greatly  etrclling  the  French  author  in 
breadth  of  view  and  in  moderation.  (For  other  writings 
attributed  to  BatStix,  see  Fomoft,  L^e  4if  Str  G.  StuUe,  ii. 
510  sqq.). 

Halifax  was  twice  married,  first  in  1656  to  the  Lady  Dorothy 
Spencer— daughter  of  the  ist  carl  of  Sunderland  and  of  Dorothy 
Sdney,  "  Sacharissa  " — who  died  in  1670,  leaving  a  family;  and 
secondly,  m  1673,  to  Gertrude,  daughter  of  Wiltiam  Kcxrepont 
of  Tbofcsby,  who  snrWved  him,  and  by  whom  he  had  one 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  Lady  Chesterfield,  who  teems  to  have  1b- 
hcrited  a  considerable  portion  of  her  father's  inteltectua!  abilities. 
On  !he  death  of  his  son  William,  2nd  mar(|ivss  of  Halifax,  in 
.-\ugusL  I'/Oo  without  male  issue,  the  peerage  became  extinct, 
and  the  baronetcy  pasiieil  to  the  Saviles  of  Lupsct,  the  whole 

>  Foxcroft,  ii.  37}  et  aeq.,  and  HisL  MSS.  Comm.  USS.  of  F.  W. 
Leybome-Pophami  p.  96^ 
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maie  line  of  the  Savile  family  cnciinR  in  th«  person  of  Sir  Cicotjii. 
Savile,  8th  baronet,  in  17^4.  Hciuy  Savile,  British  envoy  at 
Vcmiilcs,  who  died  unmarried  in  1687,  was  a  younger  brother 
•f  the  first  marquess.  Halifax  has  be«n  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  the  father  of  the  illegitimate  Henry  Caxey,  the  poet, 

but  this  is  doubtful. 

Sec  Lift  and  Letters  of  Sir  GfCtrt'  Smilf.  is!  Marquis  «f  Haltfax 
(j  vtJii.,  1898),  Liv  Miss  II.  C  Fo,\i;roft.  who  tuis  i-ollc\  ted  and  iiuide 
cM^Ucnt  iiM.-  i)f  .ill  thu  rruitcriai  available  at  tfvat  date,  includinR 
s.ivilc  MSS..  at  Devonshire  Houae,  in  the 
Spencer  Archives,  in  the  Longleat  and  other  CollectHHU,  and  who 
iNia  edited  (he  works  of  Hahfax  and  printed  a  memorandum  of 
convcfMtions  with  King  William  of  1688-16^,  left  in  MS.  by  Halifax 
Macaulay,  in  his  Jli'Aory  vf  EnilanJ.  ]iii>judf;c-d  Hnlifax  on  some 
points,  but  nevenhi'K  i:n<k-rstu<id  .i:;d  did  jui-tici'  tn  die  ^;rij.iiMi  ss 
of  his  irtatemian-ihi)>,  iuid  |)ronouni;c'd  <in  him  «  uell-mented  and 
eloquent  I'lilouv  (iv.  545),  Cnn temporary  characters  of  Halifax 
which  must  be  accepteil  with  caution  are  Burnet's  in  the  Jlislory  oj 
UuOmxTimu  (ed.  vol. i. pp. 49I-493. ^^'^ 
■dtfMir  of  "SavlKanal,  identified  a»  Wilfi.im  M'mipcsson,  and 
"Snoellum  Apollinare,"  a  panegyric  in  vcr.-w  by  Elkanah  Settle 
(i«98).  (»*  <-  Y  > 

HIkUFAZ*  a  dty  and  port  of  entry,  capital  of  the  province  of 

NowScaitia,Ouui«.   It  is  situated  in  44*  59'  ^  '"<1  35' 

OR  dis  Motk-«tat  COM  «f  th*  ixionrincx,  an  a  forUM  iiiU,  a>s 
in  bcight,  wbleh  slopes  down  to  Uk  watotfs  of  Cbebiiao  Bay, 

now  k  nown  as  Halifax  Harbour.  The  harbour,  whkh  it  open  all 
the  year,  is  about  6  m.  long  by  i  m.  in  width,  and  has  excellent 
anchorage  in  all  parts;  to  the  north  a  narrow  pai^ape  connects 
it  with  Bedford  Basin,  6  m.  in  length  by  4  m.,  and  deep  enough 
tor  the  LirKest  inen-of-war.  At  the  harbour  mou-.h  lies  McNab's 
Island,  thus  forming  two  cntranres;  the  eastern  passage  is 
only  employed  by  small  vesaels,  though  in  i&b^  the  Confe<l(,rate 
cruiser,  "  Tallabassec,"  slipped  through  by  night,  and  escaped 
tlie  Boithern  vessels  which  wtee  mteUns  off  tbe  western 
oaiaoEo.  Hie  population  in  1901  was  40,832. 

The  tovn  was  origittaliy  built  of  wood,  plastered  or  stuccoed, 
but  ttoutfi  die  wooden  luiiiaes  laigeiyffefliaiii,thepublkbuildiRCS 
BR  of  stone,  tnfeifar  m  natural  stiogth  to  Qasbsc  alone,  ^ 
city  and  its  approaches  have  been  fortified  tUl  it  1m0  become 
the  strongest  position  in  Canada,  and  one  of  tbestranftst  in  the 
British  Empire.  Till  1006  it  was  garrisoned  by  British  troops, 
but  in  that  year,  with  Esquimalt,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  it  was 
taken  over  by  the  Canadian  government,  an  ojierution  necessitat- 
ing a  large  increase  in  the  Canadi.Tn  [termanetit  military  force. 
At  the  same  time,  the  roy.al  doclcyard,  containing  a  dry-dock 
6f  o  ft.  in  length,  and  the  residences  in  connexion,  were  also  taken 
over  for  the  use  of  the  department  of  marine  and  fisheries. 
Xili  1905  Halifai  was  tbe  summer  station  of  the  British  North 
AwtiTinil  aqvadfOD.  In  tbat  yaar,  in  conseqiKnce  of  a  rcdis- 
tribotioB  «f  fleet,  the  pennaBaBt  North  Amoriaui  sqiodton 
was  witbdrawo;  but  Hafifax  ia  still  viaitMl-  pedodicaUy  by 
powerful  squadrons  of  cruisers. 

Though,  owing  to  the  growth  of  Sydney  and  other  outporu, 
it  no  longer  monopolizes  the  foreign  trade  of  the  province, 
Halifa.x  is  still  a  thriving  town,  and  has  the  largest  exfiorl  trade 
of  the  Dominion  in  tish  and  fish  protiucts,  the  exjX'rt-  of  fish 
alone,  in  1904,  amounlrng  to  over  ihree-hfths  that  uf  the  entire 
Dominion.  Lumber  (chiefly  spruce  deals)  and  agricultural  pro- 
ducts (especially  applco)  are  also  exported  in  large  quantiti^. 
The  chief  imports  are  manufactmes  fan  Great  Britain  and 
tlie  United  States,  and  salary  molaases,  nun  and  fruit  from  the 
West  Indias.  Its  Indnatiial  esUbiishmcnta  indnde  foundries, 
sussr  refinefice,  manufartwes  of  fntoknce  and  other  articles  of 
wood,  a  skate  fiKtory  and  rape  nod  contaae  works,  the  produce 
of  which  are  all  exported.  It  is  tin  Atlantic  tenninus  of  the 
Intercolonial,  Canadian  Pacific  and  several  provJnrial  railways, 
.itid  the  chief  winter  port  of  Canada,  numerous  steamship  lines 
conuecliiig  it  with  (ireat  Britait*,  Europe,  the  West  Indies  aiid 
the  United  States.  The  public  ganlens,  covering  i.i  acres,  and 
Point  Pleasant  Park,  left  to  a  great  extent  in  its  natural  state, 
are  extremely  beautiful.  Behind  the  city  is  an  arm  of  the  sea 
(known  as  the  North- West  Arm) ,  5  m .  in  Icngt  h  and  i  m .  in  breadth , 
with  high,  well-wooded  shores,  and  covered  in  summer  with 
and  ssiling  craft.  The  edttcational  institutiona  btobde 


a  ladies'  college,  iicveral  convents,  a  Presbyterian  theological 
college  and  Dalliousie  University,  with  faculties  of  arts,  law, 
medicine  and  science.  £sUlblish<^d  by  charter  in  iSiH  by  the 
c^^rl  of  Dalhousie,  then  lieutenant  governor,  and  reorganized 
in  1863,  it  has  since  become  much  the  most  important  seat  of 
learning  in  the  maritime  provinces.  Other  prominent  buildings 
are  Government  House,  the  provincial  parliament  and  library, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral.  St  Paul's  church  (.\nglican) 
dates  from  1790,  and  thou^  not  striking  aiduiecturaUy,  is 
interesting  from  the  menorisl  inUsia and  the  gnmaof  eddnrntiBd 
Nova  Sootians  which  U  ranhtins.  The  dty  iatheseat  of  the 
Anglican  bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Prinoe  Edward  bland,  and 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Halifa.v. 

I'oundcd  in  1741)  by  the  Hun,  Edward  Cornwallis  as  a  rival 
to  the  French  town  of  l4>uisburg  in  Cape  Breton,  it  was  named 
iifler  the  2nd  earl  of  Halifax,  president  of  the  board  of  trade  and 
plantations.  In  the  following  year  it  superseded  .•Xiinapolis  as 
capital  of  the  province.  Its  privateers  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  war  of  181 3-1 5  with  the  United  States,  and  during  the 
American  Gvil  War  it  wa£  a  favourite  base  of  operations  for 
Coofedecate  Uocfcade-nmners.  The  federation  of  the  North 
Ameilean  provineM  in  1867  lessened  its  relative  importance, 
bat  its  merchants  have  gradually  adapted  tbcoisslves  to  the 
altered  conditions. 

HALIFAX,  a  municipal,  county  and  porltamentary  borough 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  F.ngland,  tn4  m.  N'.N.W.  from 
London  and  7  m.  S.W.  from  Bradford,  on  the  Cireat  Northern 
and  the  Lancishirc  &  Yorkshire  railways.  Pop.  (iSoi ).  07,714;  • 
(iQOl)  104.056.  It  lip5  in  hare  hilly  district  on  and  al,iove  the 
small  river  Hel)ble  near  its  junction  witli  the  Calder.  Its  ap|)ear- 
ancc  is  in  the  main  modem,  though  a  few  picturesque  old  houses 
remain.  The  North  Bridge,  a  fine  iron  structure,  spans  the 
valley,  giving  cooneiian  between  the  opposite  higher  parts  of 
tbe  town.  The  principal  public  building  is  the  town  hall, 
oompietcd  in  iMi}  after  the  deiigna  of  Sir  Charica  Banyi  it  is 
«  handsome  Iklladian  bnidng  with  n  tower.  Gf  dtudiet  the 
most  noteworthy  is  that  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  the  parish  dnuth, 
a  Perpendicular  building  with  lofty  western  tower.  Two  earlier 
churches  are  traceable  on  this  side,  the  first  perhaps  pre-Korniaa, 
the  second  of  the  Early  En«;lbb  period.  The  old  woodwork  is 
fine,  part  being  Pcrpendinil.ir,  but  the  greater  portion  dates 
from  ihji,  .Ml  Souls'  church  wa?  built  in  1850  from  the  designs 
of  Sir  Ciilbcrt  Srott,  of  whose  work  it  is  a  good  example,  at  the 
cxiKT.se  of  Air  Edward  Akroyd.  The  style  is  early  Decorated, 
and  a  rich  ornamentation  is  carried  out  in  Italian  marble, 
serpentine  and  alabaster.  A  graceful  tower  and  spire  >34  ft. 
high  rise  at  the  norih<west  an^e.  Hie  Square  diapol,  elected 
by  tbeCongmgaljonaWsls  in  1857,  Is  k  stiikhif  cracfforM  bidlding 
intb  a  tower  and  elaborate  crocketcd  si^re.  Both  the  centnu 
library  and  museum  and  the  Akroyd  museum  and  art  gallery 
occupy  buildings  which  were  formerly  residences,  the  one  of 
Sir  Francis  Crossley  !i.Si7-i872)  and  the  other  of  Mr  Edward 
Akroyd.  .Among  charitable  institutions  the  ptinciiial  is  the 
handsome  royal  infirmary,  a  Renaissance  building.  The  Heath 
grammar  school  was  founded  in  1585  under  royal  charter  for 
inst  ruction  in  classical  languages.  It  possesses  close  scholarships 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  universities.  The  Waterhouse  charity 
school  occupies  a  handsome  set  of  buildings  forming  three  sides 
of  a  quadrangle,  erected  in  1855.  The  CltMslqr  alm^uacs  wem 
erected  and  endowed  by  Sir  Prands  and  Mr  Joseph  Crossley, 
who  also  endowed  the  Croaalqr  orphta  h<uie  and  school. 
IMmical  adnelB  are  awlniaiaed  by  the  corporation.  Among 
other  public  buildings  may  be  noted  the  Piece-Hall,  erected 
in  1 700  for  the  lodgment  and  sale  of  piece  Koods.  now  used  as  a 
market,  u  great  quadrangular  .structure  occupying  more  than 
two  acres;  the  bonding  w:irehou.«e.  court-house,  and  rr.echar-.ics' 
institute.  There  are  six  parks,  of  which  tbe  Penple's  Park  of 
12J  acres,  pre<>cntt.-<l  by  Sir  Francis  Cnissky  in  1S58,  is  laid  out 
in  ornate  style  from  designs  by  Sir  Joseph  Pa.xton. 

Halifax  ranks  with  Leeds,  Bradford  and  Huddersfield  as  a 
seat  of  the  woollen  and  wonted  manufacture.  The  manufacture 
of  csqsets  is  n  large  iadustijr,  one<ceiabUdnnent  employing  some 
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5000  bands.  The  worsted,  woollen  and  cotton  industries,  awl 
the  iron,  stctt  nnd  niarhlnLTv  nianufaciurcs  urc  vcr>*  ex- 
tensive. There  arc  tollivries  anrl  iriis.'one  quarries  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  parliamentary  borough  returns  two  members.  The 
cou.nl  y  borouRh  was  ireatcd  in  i81J8.  The  municipal  borough 
is  under  a  mayor,  15  aldermen  and  45  councillors.  Area, 
i.j,q67  acres. 

At  the  tixne  d  tbe  Conquest  HaUfas  formed  pan  of  tJic 
ottcnnve  muwrof  Wakcfidd,  wbkh  betonced  to  the  king,  but 
in  tbe  13th  century  was  in  the  baatb  of  Joba,  ««rl  WMvenae 
(e.  1 14 5-1305).   11k  prosperity  of  the  town  bagtn  witll  the 

introduction  of  the  cloth  trade  in  the  I5tb  century,  when  there 
are  said  to  have  been  only  thirteen  houses,  which  before  the  end 
of  the  i6th  century  had  increased  to  5:0.  Cinidcn,  about  the 
end  of  the  17th  century,  wrote  that  *'  the  pcopk  arc  very  in- 
dustrious s(]  ihui  though  the  soil  about  it  be  barren  and  improfit- 
ablc,  not  tit  to  live  on.  they  have  so  flourished  ...  by  the 
clothing  trade  that  ili<-y  arc  very  rich  and  have  gaincti  a  reputa- 
tion (or  it  above  their  neighbours."  The  trade  is  said  to  have 
|]ecn  increased  by  the  arrival  of  certain  merchants  driven  from 
the  Netherlands  by  the  persecution  of  the  duke  ol  Alva.  Among 
the  curiooi  customs  of  Halifax  was  the  Gibbet  Law,  whkfa  was 
piobably  eitabliihed  by  a  pcexriptive  right  to  protect  the  wwd 
trade,  and  gaw  the  inhahitaete  the  power  ot  cncutiag  any  one 
taken  within  their  liberty,  who,  when  tried  by  s  jury  of  sixteen 
of  the  frith-burgesses,  was  found  guilty  of  the  theft  of  any  goods 

of  the  value  of  more  than  i.^d.  The  eiecul ions  look  plaie  on 
market  d»ys  on  a  hill  outside  the  town,  the  gibbet  sonievshat 
resembling  a  guillotine.  The  lirst  execution  recurdetl  under  this 
law  took  place  in  1541.  and  the  right  wna  exercised  in  Halii.-ix 
longer  lhai;  in  any  other  town,  the  last  execution  taking  plair 
in  1650.  In  1635  tbe  king  granted  the  inhabitants  of  iiaiiiiuc 
licence  to  found  a  workhouse  in  a  large  house  given  to  them  (or 
thM  purpoae  by  Nathaniel  Waterhousc,  and  incorporated  them 
oader  the  Mune  of  the  master  and  govcrnons.  Nathaniel  Water- 
houae  was  appoiDted  the  lim  maeter,  hk  aucceaeon  bc^  eiecied 
every  year  by  the  twelve  gufvuuuiB  from  awKWig  themdveaa 
Halifax  waa  a  borough  by  prescription,  its  privflegca  gnnriiig 
up  with  the  increased  prosperity  brought  by  tbe  doth  trade, 
hut  it  was  not  incorporated  until  iS.jg,  Since  the  Reform  Act 
ol  the  burgesM's  have  rclurncd  two  members  to  parliament. 
In  1607  David  Water hou.se,  lord  ol  the  m.inor  of  Halifax, 
obtained  a  grant  ol  two  markets  there  every  week  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  and  two  fairs  ever-)'  year,  each  lasting  tlirce  days, 
one  beginning  on  the  -j^th  ot  June,  ttie  other  on  the  uth  ot 
November.  Later  these  fairs  and  markets  were  confirmed  with 
tbe  addition  o(  an  extra  market  on  Thursday  to  Sir  William 
Aylollc,  baronet,  who  had  succeeded  David  \\'att'rhuuse  as  lord 
cl  tbe  ouuwr.  The  market  rigbta  were  aold  to  tbe  -Marketa , 
Company  in  1810  and  poichaMd  from  thMk  ^  the  coiiMntiaii 

llli«53  Z. 
During  tbe  XTfrfl  War  Halifax  waa  gairiaoned  by  pacKanent, 

and  a  field  near  it  is  still  called  the  Bloody  Field  on  account  of 
iLii  engagement  which  took  place  there  between  the  forces  of 
parUament  and  the  Royalists. 

See  I'tctohti  County  HisU^ry,  '  ^'^)r^cshirc  ";  T.  Wright,  The 
AnltqutHft  of  the  Town  of  Huiif.ix  llx^ils,  1738):  John  Watson, 
fhe  Htstory  and  Atttiquilits  of  the  famh  of  Huti/ax  (London,  177$) : 
John  Crabtree,  A  Gmcise  iltstory  of  ike  Paruh  iaU  Victratt  of 
Hiiifax  (Hatifaxand  London,  1836). 

IIALI9AU  (Hebrew,  ••^'ViT  "untying"),  the  ceremony  by 
which  a  Jewish  widow  releaaca  her  brother-in.-law  from  tlie 
obligBtion  to  many  her  in  aceoidanoe;  with  Dettteraaoniy  nv. 
j-itt,  and  oinaiiai  her  own  freedom  to  Mnrqr.  By  the  law 
ot  Moaea  h  became  obligator)-  upon  the  bfother  of  a  nan 
dying  childless  to  take  his  widow  as  wife.  If  he  refused.  "  tlien 
shall  his  brother's  wife  come  unto  him  in  the  presence  01  the 
ciders  .md  li>o.n;'  his  shoe  Irom  otT  his  foot,  ami  spit  in  his  lace, 
and  shall  answtr  and  i.iv,  So  shall  it  be  tlone  unto  llu'.t  mat',  tha; 
uill  not  build  up  his  brother's  house."  ht\  kabbinical  law  the 
ceremony  waa  later  made  more  complex.   The  parties  appear 


before  a  court  01  three  elders  with  two  assessors.  The  place  is 
usually  the  syn.igogue  house,  or  that  of  the  Rabbi,  sometimes 
thill  o!  liic  widow.  After  inquir>'  .is  to  the  relationship  of  the 
parties  and  their  status  ifor  11  either  be  a  minor  or  dcforn^cd, 
hali$ah  cannot  take  place),  the  shoe  is  produced.  It  is  usually 
the  property  of  the  community  and  made  entirely  of  leather 
from  the  skin  of  a  "  clean  "  animal.  It  is  of  two  pieces,  the  upper 
part  and  the  sole,  sewn  togethe.-  w'ah  leathern  threads.  It  Ims 
three  small  straps  in  front,  and  two  white  stnpa  to  bind  It  on 
the  leg.  After  at  is  atr^iped  on,  the  man  must  walk  four  cahit* 
in  the  prcwnoe  of  the  oouit.  Hie  widow  then  looseu  and 
removes  the  shoe,  throwing  it  some  distance,  and  spits  on  the 
groumi,  repeating  thrice  the  Biblical  formula  "  So  shall  it  be 
done,"  &c.  I^ali^ah,  which  is  still  common  among  orthodox 
Jews,  must  not  take  [ilace  on  the  SaTibaih.  a  holiday,  or  the  eve 
of  either,  or  in  tfie  e\ening.  To  prevent  biroihers-indaw  from 
e.Mortiiig  n'ljiies'  ftun;  a  widow  as  a  price  tor  relca.sing  her  from 
perpfiu^il  widuwhiKjd,  Jewish  Inw  obliges  all  brothers  at  the  time 
of  a  marriage  to  sign  a  dixumcnt  pledging  themselves  toanlmlt 
to  halii^h  without  payment.    (Compare  I.eviratk). 

HALKEIT,  HUGH.  Freiurkr  von  (1783-1863),  British 
soldier  and  general  of  infantry  in  the  Hanoverian  service,  was  the 
second  aon  of  Major-Geoeral  P.  G.  Halhstt,  who  had  served 
many  yean  in  the  army,  and  wliaae  aaceatoia  Iwd  fnr  several 
generations  distlnguisbed  thenaelveB  in  foreign  services.  W^th 
the  "  Scotch  Brigade  "  which  liis  fatlier  had  been  largely  instru- 
mental in  raising,  Hugh  Ifalkctt  served  in  India  from  1798  to 
I  So  I.  In  iSo  t  his  e!d(  '  1  r  lihrr  Colin  was  appointed  to  command 
a  bAtlalion  of  the  newly  lormefl  King's  German  Legion,  and  in 
this  he  became  senior  captain  and  then  major.  I'nder  his 
brother's  coninmnd  he  served  with  Catlicarl's  expeditions  to 
Hanover,  RUgen  and  Copenhagen,  where  his  bold  initiative  on 
outpost  duty  won  commendation.  He  was  in  the  Peninsula  in 
1808-1800,  and  at  Walcheren.  M  Albuera,  Salamanca,  &c.,  lie 
commanded  the  2nd  Light  Infantry  Battalion,  K.G.L.,  in  suc- 
cession to  his  brother,  and  at  V'enta  del  Pozo  in  the  Burgos 
retreat  be  greatly  distinguished  himself.  In  iBi^  he  left  the 
Penfaiania  and  waa  auhacqaeBtly  employed  tn  the  oipwintibii 
of  the  aew  HawivetiBO  any.  He  lad  a  brigade  of  thcae  tfoopa 
in  Cooat  Walhnoden'aarmy,  and  borea  marlnd  part  in  the  battle 
of  GOhrde  and  the  action  of  Schcstedt,  where  he  took  with  his 
own  hand  a  Danish  standard.  In  the  W^atcrloo  campaign  he 
commanded  two  brigades  of  Hanoverian  militia  which  were  sent 
to  the  front  with  the  regulars,  and  during  the  tight  with  the 
Old  Ciuard  captured  General  Cambronne.  .^fter  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  he  elected  to  stay  in  the  Hanoverian  service,  thougti 
he  retained  his  half -pay  lieutenant-colondcy  in  tbe  English  arm}-. 
He  rose  to  be  general  and  inspector-general  of  infantry.  In  his 
old  age  be  led  the  Xth  Federal  .\rmy  Corps  in  the  Danish  War 
of  1A48,  and  defeated  the  Danes  at  Oversee.  He  had  the  G.C.H.. 
tte  C.B.  and  many  fordgit  orders,  including  the  Prussian 
Older  of  the  Black  Gagla  and  ptm  k  MtrOt  and  the  Rnasian 
StAaae. 

See  Kncssbecfc.  L*b*n  iet  iWktmi  Bn^tut  BtOkta  (Stuttgart, 

i«65). 

His  brother,  Sir  Colin  H.^lkftt  l'i;7.j-ifl56i,  British  soldier, 
began  his  military  career  in  the  Dutch  (juards  and  served  in 
various  "  conipanies  "  tor  three  years,  leaving  as  a  captain  in 
1705.  From  iSoo  to  the  peace  ol  Amiens  he  served  with  the 
Dutch  troops  in  English  pay  in  Guemsc\ .  In  August  180.? 
Halkett  was  one  of  the  first  officers  assigned  to  the  service  of 
raising  the  King's  German  Legion,  and  he  became  major,  and 
later  lieutenant-coioDcl,  commanding  the  and  Light  Infantry 
Battalion.  Hm  battalion  was  employed  in  tbe  various  eipcdi- 
tkms  metttioiMd  above,  from  Hanover  to  WalefaeieB,  and  m  iSii 
Colin  HalkctI  snoeeedcd  ChaileB  Aken  in  the  oommand  of  the 
Light  Brigade,  1LG.L.,  nMch  be  held  throughout  the  Peninsula 
War  from  .\lbaera  to  Toulouse.  In  iSisMajor-GcneralSirColin 
JJalkeii  commanded  the  5th  British  Brigade  of  Aiten's  division, 
and  at  W  aterli>o  he  received  four  wounds.  Unlike  his  brother, 
he  remained  in  the  British  service,  in  which  he  ruse  to 
general.    At  tbe  time  of  his  death  he  was  governor  of  Chelsea 
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hospital.  He  lud  hononry  geae^Kl's  rank  ia  the  Huovbiian 
sen  ia  ,  the  O.C.B.  ud  G.CJLt  u  mil  is  muuaam  tacign 

onliri. 

I  'lr  informatioi^abotit  t>oth  the  HatlcsttS,  M*  llWilllliih.  Jibtory 

vj  ike  King's  German  l^gum  (1S32). 

HALL,  BASIL  (i78ti  1S44),  Hritish  naval  officer,  iravclkr  .-iiui 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  on  the  jisi  of 
December  1788.  His  father  was  Sir  James  Hall  of  Dunglass,  the 
feologist.  Basil  Hall  was  educated  at  the  High  School,  Edinburgh, 
and  in  1803  entered  the  navy,  where  lie  iom  to  the  rank  of  post- 
caputia  in  after  laeiat  active  aervioe  in  aevml  fiddi. 
By  abierving  the  etImnlngifBl  m  wdl  11  the  piiyMcil  pecaliaritici 
of  the  oonmrica  he  visited,  Iw  coUected  the  matccwh  for  a  very 
lari^  number  of  scientific  papers.  In  t8i6  lie  commanded  the 
sloop  "  Lyru."  which  accompanied  T.ord  Amhersi's  embassy  to 
China;  and  he  dwcribed  his  truisc  in  An  Aicaunt  of  a  ]'oyai^ciiJ 
i.ii(V  >'  ^7  Ihe  West  Coast  of  (  area  and  the  Great  Loo-cJino  Island 
in  tiir  J iipiin  Sea  (London,  iSi8).  In  i S20  he  held  u  command  on 
the  I'aiilic  loa^l  of  America,  and  in  1824  published  two  voiuii\es 
of  Extractt  jtxm  a  Journal  written  on  Ike  Coasts  of  Ckiii,  Peru  and 
Uexico  in  the  Vears  1820-21-22.  Retiring  on  half-pay  in  1824, 
Hall  iu  1825  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Hunter,  and 
in  her  company  travelled  (1827-1828)  through  the  United  States; 
In  iS]9  he  piddiihed  his  Frawib  m  North  Ammet  ia  M«  Ytan 
i827amd  rf«f .  wlucb  v«  aMiiled  by  the  Adiericaai  pma  for  its 
views  of  .\mcrican  society.  ScUm$  Moin/eld,  or  a  Winttr  in 
Lawrr  Styria  ( 1836),  is  partly  a  romance,  partly  a  description 
of  a  (mid  by  the  au'.hor  to  tVic  lastle  of  the  countess  I'urg- 

sla.ll.  Spain  and  the  Seat  of  War  in  Spain  appeared  in  1837. 
The  Fragments  of  W'ya^es  and  TraMcls  (g  vols.)  were  issued  in 
three  detachments  between  i8ji  and  1840.  Captain  Haii  was  a 
fellow  01'  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  and 
of  the  Royal  .\stronomica!,  Royal  Geographical  and  Geological 
Societies.  His  In.^t  work ,  collection  of  sketches  and  tales  under 
the  name  of  PaUkwork  1 1841),  had  not  been  kmg published  before 
its  author  became  insane,  and  he  died  in  Bwriar  ho^dtal,  Focts- 
nwoth,  OA  tlie  itth  of  ScptenlMr  1844, 

KMX,  cm  CmUtmV  (iSsmMS),  SanlA  atatwaan,  ■<» 
«f  tiie  l^iri^  nifpaeied  artisaa  aad  tnin-hand  eidoDd  Idada  HiU, 
was  boni  at  Otristianhavii  on  Que  zsth  of  Febraaiy  181a. 
.\fter  a  distinguished  career  at  school  and  college,  he  adopted  the 
law  as  his  profession,  and  in  1S57  married  the  highly  gifted  but 
ccrrntrii  .Kug-jsta  Marie,  daughter  of  the  philologist  Peter  Oluf 
Rriindsted.  A  n.ttural  conservatism  indisposwl  Hall  at  first  lo 
take  any  part  in  the  popular  movement  of  1848,  to  which  almost 
all  his  fneiuls  bad  already  adhered;  but  the  moment  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  inevitability  of  popular  government,  he  resolutely 
and  sympatiieticaUy  followed  in  the  new  paths.  Sent  to  the 
JtfgiftwaaJwig  jpj  1848  as  member  for  tlie  fint  district  of  Copcn- 
hain,  a  eeMtitaniqr  lie  contiaoed  to  Mpicsent  in  the  Folkeiing 
tiH  18S1,  ha  inaiediately  took  hii  place  in  the  ftoot  lank  of 
Daalib  politidans.  From  the  first  be  diiplayed  me  ability  aa 
a  debater,  his  inspiring  and  yet  aadabte  pecaooaUty  attiaioted 
hosts  of  admirers,  while  his  extraordinary  tact  and  temper 
disarmed  opposition  and  enabled  him  to  mediate  between 
exttenies  withuut  ever  sacrificing  princiidcs. 

Hill  Was  nut  altuRether  satisfied  with  the  fundamental  law  ot 
June;  but  he  considered  it  expedient  to  make  the  l>e5t  use 
possible  of  the  existing  constitution  and  10  unite  the  Ix-si  ron- 
scr\'ativc  elements  of  the  nation  in  its  defence.  The  alocfncsin 
and  sulkiness  of  the  aristocrats  and  landed  proprietors  he 
deeply  deplored.  Failing  lo  rally  them  to  the  good  cause  he 
determined  anyhow  to  organise  the  great  cultivated  middle  class 
into  a  pniitical  party.  Hence  the  "  Jane  Union,"  wliose  pro- 
gtamne  waa  progiesa  and  reform  in  the  spiih  of  tlie  constitutioo, 
and  at  the  same  time  oppoatoion  to  the  one-aided  demoaatism 
and  party-tyranny  of  the  Bondtvenner  or  peasant  party.  The 
**  Union  "  exercised  an  essential  influence  on  the  elections  of 
1853,  and  wa-s,  ill  fact,  the  beRinninj;  of  the  nation.il  Liberal 
party,  which  found  its  natural  leader  in  Hall.  Durins  the  years 
18; J   1854  the  bunnnR  question  of  the  <lay  was  the  connexion 

between  the  various  parts  of  the  monaicfay.   Hall  was  "  eidec- 


dansk  "  by  conviction.  He  saw  in  the  closest  possible  tmion 
between  the  kingdom  and  a  Schlcswig  freed  from  all  risk  of 
German  interference  the  essealiai  cuiidlttoli  for  Denmark's 
independence;  but  he  did  not  think  that  Denmark  was  strong 
enough  to  caro'  such  a  polic>'  through  un8uppi->rted,  and  he 
was  therefore  inclined  to  promote  it  by  diplomatic  means  and 
intonational  combinations,  and  strongly  4^>poaed  to  the  Con- 
ventions of  i85i-i85«  (See  DkniiaiS:  Hittuy),  thtngb  he  was 
among  the  first,  aaboequently,  to  Mcept  them  aa  an  established 
fact  and  the  future  basis  for  Denmafii^  policy. 

Hali  liiBt  took  ofiee  hi  tba  Bang  admbdstntion  (12th  of 
Deomnber  1854)  as  mfariater  of  pabHc  wnnUp.  bt  May  1857 
he  became  president  of  the  council  after  Andrae,  Bang's  suc- 
cessor, had  retired,  and  in  July  1858  he  exchanged  the  ministry 
of  public  worship  for  the  ministiy  ol  fbieigB-aSaim,  while  still 
retaining  the  premiership. 

Hull's  pro^jrammc,  "den  Konstitutionellc  Helstat,"  i.e.  a 
single  stale  with  a  common  constitution,  was  difhcult  enough 
in  a  monarchy  which  include<l  two  nationalities,  one  of  which, 
to  a  great  extent,  belonged  to  a  foreign  and  hostile  jurisdiction. 
But  as  this  political  monstrosity  had  already  been  guaranteetl 
by  the  Conventions  of  1851-1852,  Hall  could  not  rid  himseil 
of  it,  and  the  attempt  to  establish  this  "  Helstat  "  was  made 
aeoonliagi^  by  the  Constitution  of  the  ijth  of  Novendicr  1865. 
The  fsiliin  <l  the  attempt  and  Its  diHntnras  oonaaquenees  for 
Dcnmaikaia  described  etsewhere.  Here  it  need  only  be  said  that 
Hal]  himaelf  soon  became  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  the 
"  Helstat."  and  his  whole  policy  aimed  at  making  its  absurdity 
patent  to  Europe,  and  substituting  for  it  a  constitutional  Den- 
mark to  the  Eider  which  would  be  in  a  position  to  come  to  terms 
with  an  independent  Holstein.  That  this  was  the  best  thing 
passible  for  Denmark  is  absolutely  indisputable,  and  "  the 
diplomatic  Seven  Years'  War  "  which  Hall  in  the  meantime 
conducted  with  all  the  powers  interested  in  the  question  is  the 
most  striking  proof  of  his  superior  statesmanship.  Hall  knew 
that  in  the  last  resort  the  question  must  be  decided  not  by  the 
pen  but  by  the  award.  But  he  relied,  ultimately,  on  the  pn>- 
taetiai  «f  the  powem  whiA  had  gusiantead  the  integrity  of 
DMtmatk  by  the  tieaty  of  Loadai,  and  if  wwifc  have  any 
mcanfaig  at  all  he  had  tlie  tight  to  expctt  at  the  very  least  the 
armed  support  of  Great  Britain.'  But  the  great  Oemian  powers 
and  the  force  of  circumstances  proved  too  strong  fur  him.  On 
the  accession  of  the  new  king,  Chri.stian  IX.,  Hall  re«gned  rather 
than  repeal  the  November  Constitution,  which  gave  Denmark 
something  to  negotiate  upon  in  case  of  need.  But  he  made 
matters  as  e^tsy  as  he  could  for  his  successors  in  the  Monrad 
admini.stration,  and  the  ultimate  cat.istrophe  need  not  have 
been  as  serious  as  it  was  had  his  advice,  frankly  given,  been 
intelligently  followed. 

After  1864  Hall  boi»  moN  than  Ida  fair  share  of  the  odioro 
and  condemnatioa  wUdi  welgbed  ■»  heavily  upon  the  nath)nat 
LiheEBl  party,  making  M  aMewpt  to  repudiate  respondbOlty 
aiu!  lefrstning  altogether  toan  attacking  patently  unscrupuloua 
(^ponents.  But  his  personal  popularity  suffered  not  the  slightest 
diminution,  while  hk  clear,  almost  intuitive,  outlook  and  bis 
unconquerable  faith  in  the  futtire  of  his  country  made  him,  during 
those  difhcult  years,  a  factor  of  incalculable  importance  in  the 
public  bfe  of  Denmark.  In  1870  he  joined  the  Holstein- 
HolsteinborR  ministry  as  minister  of  public  worship,  and  in 
that  ca|>ucily  passed  many  useful  educational  i^orms,  but  on 
the  fall  of  the  administration,  in  187.;,  he  retired  altogether 
from  public  life.  In  the  summer  of  1879  Hall  was  Btruck  down 
by  apoplexy,  and  for  the  remaining  nine  years  of  his  life  he 
was  practically  bedridden.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  August 
iSSft.  In  patitica  Hall  wasapraotical,  sagadaas *  opportuniat," 
in  the  best  sense  «f  that  mudi  abuiad  word,  with  an  «ft 
rather  for  things  than'  for  perMOS.  Moi«o(p«v,  h« hcd  00' v«ry 
pronounced  political  ambition,  and  was  an  utter  stranger 
to  that  louRiiig  for  power,  which  drives  >o  inan\  men  of  talent 
to    adopt    extreme   e.\[iedients.    His   urbanity   and  perfect 

'  On  t)-;^  head  the  trd  mar(]iiessOf  SalilbBiy*sMd£eaf  JSrSSJW, 
reprinted  from  the  Quarterly  Rmev. 
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M  Uie  very  ouUet  incited  sympathy,  while  his  wit 
amk  Mm  the  ««Mi«  oi  eveqr  dide  witliia  which 
Iw  moved* 

See  Vithelm  Christian  SSpitd Tapilte. ftW. PtrtmUtudier  (Copen- 
hasca,  l87Uj:  Schulk-r  Pateliiu  VlUldai  Birlndal,  Personltte  OpU- 
Vlber  (Copenhagen,  1890-1891).  (H.  N.  B.) 

HALL,  CHARLES  FRANCIS  (1831-1871),  American  Arctic 
explorer,  was  born  at  Rochester,  New  Hampjjhirc.  Afur 
following  the  trade  of  blacksmith  he  b<.-came  a  journalist  hi 
Qndnnati;  but  his  enthusiasm  for  Arctic  cxtiluration  led  him 
in  1859  to  volunteer  to  tiie  American  Geographical  Society 
to  "  go  in  search  for  the  booes  of  Franklin."  With  the  proceeds 
of  a  public  subscription  he  was  equipped  for  his  cq>cdition 
and  sailed  in  May  iHOo  on  board  a  whaling  vcs.scl.  The  whaler 
being  ioe^und,  Hall  took  up  his  abode  in  the  regions  to  the 
north  of  Hudton  Bay,  wiwre  be  foujid  rtlks  ef  FrabUier's 
i6th-oecttiry  v^ytfes,  and  Vnbki  -with  the  Eskimo  ior  two  yms 
be  ac<inired  a  conidcndda  Jnowledge^  their  hahtta  and  Jan- 
guafc.  He  published  an  aooount  of  these  especiences  under  the 
title  of  Arctic  Researekts,  and  Life  among  the  Esquimaux  (1864). 
DctcrmiiU'ii.  howfVLT.  to  learn  more  about  the  fate  of  the  Krnnklin 
cxpeditujii  he  returned  to  the  same  regions  in  iS64,and  passing 
five  years  among  ihc 'Eskimo  was  siirressfu!  in  obtaining  a 
number  of  Franklin  relics,  as  well  as  information  pointing  to  the 
exact  falc  of  76  of  the  crew,  whilst  also  performing  some  geo- 
graphical work  of  interest.  In  1871  be  was  gives  command  of 
tho  North  PoUr  expedition  fitted  out  bjr  the  United  States 
Govamment  in  the  "  Polaris."  Mokinfc  a  remarkably  rapid 
pawige  up  Smith  Sound  at  the  head  of  Baffin  Bay,  wUch  was 
foind  to  ha  k»fie^  tho  "  Ptakm '*  nadied  on  Uie  5etk  of  Au 
the  ht.  of  81*  xi',  at  that  time,  and  initB  the  BngUh  expedition 
of  1876  the  highest  northern  ladtmfc  attained  by  vemeL  The 
expedition  went  into  winter  quarters  in  a  abdteivd  cove  00  the 
Greenland  coast.  On  (he  2-[th  nf  October,  Hall  on  his  return 
from  a  successful  s1c<1rc  expedition  to  the  north  was  suddenly 
seized  by  an  illness  of  which  he  died  on  the  <Sth  of  November. 
Capt.  S.  O.  Buddiiigtou  (183.^-1^88)  iusiumed  command,  and 
although  the  "  Polaris  "  was  subsequently  lost  after  breaking 
out  of  the  ice,  with  only  part  of  the  crew  aboard,  the  whole  were 
ultimately  rescued,  and  the  scientific  raaolta  at  the  opadition 
proved  to  b«  of  considerable  importance. 

■ALL.  CHRISTOPHIR  NIWHAll  (1816-1902),  English 
KoOGOdfomiiit  diviae,  «aa  bom  at  Maidatoae  co  the  sind  of 
M»y  tM.  Hia  fathier  «aa  John  \ta»  VUSL,  proprietor  and 
printer  of  the  Maidtlcnt  Jtmiul,  and  the  autlior  oif  a  popular 
evangelical  work  colled  The  Sitmcr's  Friend.  Christopher  was 
adncated  at  University  C  olkge,  London,  ai.d  ttwk  the  London 
B.A.  degree.  His  llieologital  training  wai  gamed  at  Highbury 
College,  whence  he  was  called  in  1841  to  his  iirit  [nisturate  at 
the  Albion  Congregational  Church,  Hull.  During  the  twelve 
years  of  his  ministry  there  the  mi  miier^hip  was  greatly  increased, 
and  a  branch  chapel  and  school  were  opened.  .\t  Hull  Newman 
Hall  first  began  his  active  work  in  temfierancc  reform,  and  in 
defence  of  his  position  wrote  The  Scriptural  Ciaims  of  Teetolalism. 
In  1854  he  accepted  a  call  to  Surrey  chapel,  London,  founded 
in  178)3  by  the  ilev.  Rowhad  HiU.  A  amyderabla  asm  had 
been  beqiiMthad  by  ffiU  iw  dM  veipebtttiatt  of  hk  woA  on 
the  eipfaation  of  the  kaae;  bat,  oiriat  to  aome  Ic«al  iaw  hi  the 
win,  the  noaey  «m  not  avaikbte,  and  Newman  HaD  undertook 
to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  a  new  church.  By  weekly 
offertories  and  donations  the  money  for  the  beautiful  building 
called  Christ  Church  at  the  juiKiiori  of  the  Kcnnington  ami 
Westminster  HridRe  Roads  was  culkcteii.  and  witliin  four  years 
of  opening  1  i?^7t))  the  total  cost  (£6<.ooo)  wiis  ck-.uei!.  In  iSoJ 
Newman  Hall  resigned  his  charge  and  devoted  himself  to  general 
evangeUcal  work.  Most  of  his  writings  are  small  booklets  or 
intcts  of  a  distinctly  evangelical  character.  The  best  known 
oi  these  is  Cimt  to  Jesus,  of  which  over  four  million  copies 
have  been  diculated  in  forty  difiercotlaagaagea.  Newman  Hall 
viiited  the  UaitMl  Statca  during  the  CSvD  War,  and  did  mudi 
to  promote  a  friendly  understanding  between  KnglanH  and 
A  Ubenl  fa  politkii  and  a  keen  adniier  «f  Jolm 


Bright,  few  preachers  of  any  denomination  have  exercised  so 

far-«caching  an  influence  aa  the  "  Dimentefa'  Bishop,"  as  he 

cametobeteinNd  Hediedontheitthof  Febniaiytgoe. 

See  hb  AaUktmmtlh  (t>9f)i  ebitiiafy  nethy  In  Tk  Owgrme 
tionel  Ymr  Beak  tar  1903. 

HALL,  EDWARD  (c.  i4g8-iS47),  English  chranidcr  and 
lawyer,  was  bom  about  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  being  a 
son  of  John  Hall  of  Jv'orthall,  Shnj[)shirc.  Educated  at  Eton 
and  King's  College,  Cambridge,  he  became  a  Imrrisler  and  after- 
wards filled  the  offices  of  common  sergeant  of  the  city  of  London 
and  judge  of  the  sheriff's  court.  He  was  also  member  of  parha- 
mcnt  for  Bridgnorth.  Hall's  great  work,  The  Union  of  the  XobU 
and  lUufire  Farneiics  of  Lamastre  and  York,  commonly  called 
HaU's  Chronicle,  was  first  published  in  1543.  Another  edition 
waa  iMued  by  Richard  Grafton  in  154S,  tJte  year  after  Hall'a 
death,  and  another  in  1550;  these  indude  a  coitiauatiBn  bm 
tssa  oonpiled  bgr  Grafton  fon  the  nutlni^  notea.  In  1809 
an  edition  waa  pnblbriMd  under  the  wperviriou  of  Sir  Henry 
Ellis,  and  in  1904  the  part  dealing  with  the  reign  of  Henry  Mil. 
was  edited  by  C.  WTiibley.  The  Chronicle  begins  with  the 
accession  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  English  throne  in  i.^og;  it  follows 
the  strife  between  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  and  with 
Grafton's  continuation  carries  the  story  down  to  the  death  of 
Henry  \  Iff.  in  1547.  Hall  presents  the  policy  of  this  king  in  a 
wry  favourable  light  and  shows  his  own  s>-mp3thy  with  the 
Protestants.  For  all  kinds  of  ceremonial  he  has  all  a  lawyer's 
respect,  and  his  pages  are  often  adorned  and  encumbered  with 
the  pageantry  and  material  garaituie  of  the  stoiy.  The  value  of 
the  Cknmide  in  iu  early  atages  is  not  great,  but  tU>  hicteaaca 
when  dealing  with  the  rdgn  of  Henry  VIL  and  is  very  consider- 
able for  the  icsgn  of  Henry  Vm.  Monover,thewgeklanot«iIy 
valuable,  it  la  attractive.  To  the  historian  it  furnishes  what  ia 
evidently,  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness  on  several  matteia 
of  imfKin.mce  which  arc  neglected  by  other  narrators;  and  to 
the  student  of  literature  it  has  the  exceptional  interest  oJ  bi-ing 
one  of  the  prime  sources  of  Shakespeare's  historical  plays. 

Sec  J.  tiairdner,  Harly  Chronulcrs  oj  iiurcpe,  Knglatid  1,1^79). 

HALL,  FITZEDWARD  {i&2%--iqoi),  .\merican  Orientalist, 
was  born  in  Troy,  New  York,  on  the  21SI  of  March  1825.  He 
graduated  with  the  degree  <A  civil  engineer  from  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy  in  1841,  and  entered  Harvard  in 
the  class  of  1S46;  just  before  his  class  graduated  he  left  ooUefe 
and  went  to  India  in  aeaidKrf  a  ranaway  brother;  Injaanaiy 
r8.fo  be  waa  appointed  tntor,  and  in  i8s3  profieatw  of  Santkifk 
and  English,  in  the  government  ooDege  at  Benares;  and  in 
1855  was  made  inspector  of  public  InBtiu^on  in  Ajmeie-Merwaim 
and  in  1856  in  the  Central  Provinces.  He  .settltJ  in  England 
in  1863  and  received  the  appointment  to  the  chair  of  Sanskrit, 
Hindustani  and  Indian  jurisprudence  in  King's  College.  I^ondon, 
and  to  the  librarianship  of  the  India  Office.  He  died  at  Marlcs- 
ford,  Suffolk,  on  the  rst  of  February  iqoi.  Hall  was  the  first 
American  to  edit  a  Sanskrit  text,  the  V ishnupurdna;  his  bbrary 
of  a  thousand  Oriental  MSS.  he  gave  to  Harvard  University. 

Hi»  worltii  indude:  in  Sanskrit,  Almabodha  (1852),  Sdnkhya- 
prnxwhana  (1856).  Saryastddhdnta  (1859),  Vdsavadallu  (1859). 
SUnkhyaiira  (1863)  and  Dasarupa  (1865);  in  Hindi,  BaUantyocs' 
Hindi  Grammar  (1868)  and  a  Reader  (1870);  on  English  philology, 
RtteM  BxtmtlHIMiens  of  False  PkUalegy  (1872),  attacking  Rkhard 
Grant  WhitiTMoiem  Ei^HA  (ifrsjL^oii  EagKrii  Adjecthrea  in 
•able,  with  Special  Reference  to  RHUUe**  Uiii.  /ear.  mUegh 
1877).  Doctor  Indoctus  (1880). 

HALL.  ISAAC  HOLLISTBR  (18,^7-1806),  American  Orientalist, 
was  born  in  \on,v;ilk,  Connecticut,  on  the  i  ;th  of  Decrmlwr 
iS.i;.  He  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in  1850,  was  a  tutor 
there  in  :S-q-i8.6?.  graduated  at  the  Columbia  Law  School  in 
1S65,  practised  law  in  New  York  City  until  1875,  and  in  1875- 
ivS77  taught  in  the  Syrian  rrotcatant  College  at  Beirut,  where  he 
discovered  a  valuable  Syriac  manuscript  of  the  Philoxenian 
version  of  a  large  part  of  the  New  Testament,  which  be  published 
hipartinfaciiBileiniS8i4,  He  worked  with  General  diCcanola 
in  daaeifying  the  lunenBCH""**  bi  the  Metiepelitan 

Mnaeum  of  New  York  City,  and  waancnatorof  tbntnmaeinn 
Irani  188$  until  fab  death  hi  Blount  Veraon,  New  ToriE,  on  the 
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2nd  of  July  1806.  He  was  an  eminent  authority  on  Oriental 
inscriplioni.  Following  the  scanty  clues  given  by  (Ic'irnc  Sn-.i'.li 
and  Samuel  Birch,  and  working  on  the  data  furnished  by  the 
di  Catnola  coilectiun,  he  succeeded  about  1874  in  decipher- 
ing an  entile  Cypriote  inaaiptioa,  and  in  establuhiog  the 
Hellenic  chninrtcr  of  tlie  dialect  and  tbe  eyllabito  natiue  oif  the 
script. 

Hi«  work  in  Cypriote  epigraphy  ia  deicrfbed  In  Iiis  articles  in 

Seribner's  MafOtine,  vol,  20  (June,  i^Wo),  pp.  205-211  and  in  (he 
Journal  of  Ike  Ameruan  OrxtnUH  Sociely,  vol.  10.  No.  2  (ld8o), 
pp.  20i-2rf*  He  piililished  in  fac^i^I>il(•  thi>  .\r.f ilc^r.men.i  ppi^tlea 
(1S86),  which  he  rlixriphercd  from  the  \V.  F.  Wilhams  in.iniiM  ript, 
and  edited  .-i  CrUnal  BMiography  oj  ike  Greek  New  J  citamcnl  as 
Publi.ilicii  m  Anurua  (1884}. 

HALL,  SIR  JAMES  (176X-X832),  Scottish  geologist  and 
phyikitt,  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  H&il,  Bart.,  was  bom  at  Dun- 
glus  on  the  17th  of  January  1761;  and  became  distinguished 
as  the  first  to  establish  ezpeiimental  research  as  an  aid  to  geo- 
logicil  inwttigatioB.  He  was  imiroifriy  ar qnaiitfird  iiith  Jame* 
Hntton  and  John  PlaT&lr,  and  havtac  atwBed  tadce  b  variona 
parts  of  Europe  he  was  eventually  led  to  accept  and  to  demon- 
strate  the  truth  of  Mutton's  views  with  regard  to  intrusive  rocks. 
He  commenced  wrics  (if  I'xpi  rimcnts  !<>  illuHtratc  the  fusion  of 
rocks,  their  vitrcou.s  and  t.ry.-itailirLc  1.  h;ir:u  tcr;-.,  and  the  inllucnce 
of  molten  roclc.s  in  altcrinR  adj.n.riil  nlr.ila.  Hl-  Lhub  assisted 
in  provinK  that  granitic  veiub  had  been  injected  i:iLo  overlying 
deposits  after  their  cotisolidaliun.  He  studied  the  ■.  oli  aiiic  rocks 
in  Italy  and  recognized  that  the  old  lava  flows  and  the  numerous 
dikes  in  Scotland  must  have  had  a  similar  origin.  He  made 
further  experiments  to  illustrate  the  contortions  of  rocks.  The 
results  were  brought  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Kdlnhurgh 
He  died  at  Edinburgh  00  the  ajid  of  June  x^.  Henpceseoted 
in  pnTHament  (x8o7<-i8t3)  tbe  M  boranib  ol  Mklnd  to  Com- 
mit; be  also  wrote  an  Essay  oH^Orttltt,Bklmy«id  Mieipks 

tfCotUe  Arekiteclure  (181.^). 

His  eldest  son,  John  Hall  (i 787-1860),  who  succeeded  him, 
was  a  Fellow  of  the  RoyaJ  Society;  the  second  son.  Captain 
Basil  Hall  (i/.t.),  was  the  distinguished  traveller;  the  third  son, 
James  Hall  (1800-1854),  was  a  painter,  art-patron,  and  a  friend 
of  Sir  David  Wiikic. 

HALL.  JAMES  (1793-1868),  American  judge  and  man  of  letters, 
was  Iwm  at  Philadelphia  on  the  19th  of  August  1793.  After  for 
•Onie  time  prosecuting  the  study  of  law,  he  in  181 2  joined  the 
nmyi  aodkl  the  war  with  Great  Britain  distinguished  himself  in 
emgagtanwits  at  Lundy'a  Lane,  Niassia  and  Foct  Eoe.  On 
the  ooocfauion  of  the  war  he  aeeompinied  an  ««paiHtlBn  againat 
Aiders,  but  in  1818  he  resigned  lila  ramniisston,  and  cQntinaad 
tbe  study  of  law  at  Pfttsbuig.  in  iSso  he  removed  to  Siawnee- 
town,  Illinois,  where  he  commenced  practice  at  the  bar  and  also 
edited  the  Illinois  Gazelle.  Soon  after  he  was  appointed  public 
prosecutor  of  the  circ  uit ,  and  in  \i^2.\  st.ilc  cirruit  juil>;e.  In  i  S 27 
hc  became  state  treasurer,  and  held  that  olTue  til!  iH^i,  but  he 
continued  at  the  same  time  his  Una!  practice  and  alsxi  edited 
the  Illinois  Inletligeneer.  Subsequently  he  became  editor  of  the 
Weslern  Souvenir,  an  aimual  publication,  and  of  the  Illinois 
Monthly  ilagatine,  afterwards  the  Wtsiern  Monthly  idig^izine. 
He  died  near  Cincinnati  on  the  5th  of  July  1868. 

The  following  are  his  principal  works: — LeUers  from  Ike  Wtsl. 
originally  contributed  to  the  Portjulio,  and  colk-cted  and  published 
in  London  in  \H2H\  Le^eruls  of  the  West  (1832);  Tke  Soldirr' s  Bride 
and  other  Tales  (iK.pi;  The  Harpe's  Head,  a  l^^end  0:  Kf'::\'-ky 
O833);  SkeUhts  of  the  Wal  (2  vols..  1835);  Tales  of  '  the  Harder 
Nolet  on  the  Western  States  (1B3H};  History  ^  the  Indian 
Tribes,  in  conjunction  with  T.  L.  M'Keeney  (3  vols.,  1838-1844); 
n«  WiUemus  md  Ou  War-PaA  (1843);  Jttmnn  v  WtOem 
Binors  (1857). 

HALL,  JAMES  (iSii-iS  jS  i,  Amcri'.  .in  j;colugist  and  palaeon- 
tologist, was  born  at  HiliKhani,  Massachusetts,  on  the  :;th  of 
September  iHn.  In  early  life  he  became  attached  to  the  study 
of  natural  history,  and  he  completed  his  education  at  the  poly- 
technic institute  at  Troy  in  New  York,  where  be  graduated  in 
1833,  and  afterwards  became  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural 
adnce,  and  sabtequently  of  geology.  In  1836  be  was  appointed 
one  of  the  feologbu  on  the  Geological  Sumy  oC  tbe  state  of 


New  York,  and  he  was  before  long  charged  with  the  palaeonlo- 
iogical  work.  Eventually  he  became  state  geologist  and  director 
of  the  museum  of  natural  history  at  Albany.  His  publishrd 
papers  date  from  1836,  and  include  numerous  reports  on  the 
geology  and  palaeontology  of  various  portions  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  He  dealt  likewise  with  physical  geology, 
and  in  1859  disniispd  tlie  oonnexioa  between  tlw  accumulation 
of  aedbuataiy  d^Mrita  and  the  ^mian  of  monntah»4:haiaa. 
HisfUefimltwaathedeicriptiMiofthe  invertebrate  foaaila  of 
New  York— in  which  he  dealt  with  the  graptolites,  hmddd- 
pods,  mollusca,  trilobites,  echini  and  crinoids  of  the  PahMOBOic 
formations.  The  results  were  published  in  a  series  of  quarto 
volumes  entitled  PtilaivnloloKv  oj  Nnt>  York  (1847-1894),  in 
which  he  was  assisted  in  course  of  lime  by  R.  P.  Whitfield  and 
J.  .M.  Clarke.  He  published  also  reports  on  the  geology  of  Oregon 
and  Califortiia  (1845),  Utah  (185J),  Iowa  (1859)  and  Wisconsin 
(1862).  He  received  the  WoUaston  medal  from  the  Geological 
Society  of  London  in  1858.  He  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and 
ontiring  industry,  and  in  1S97,  when  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  he 
Journeyed  to  St  Petersburg  to  take  part  in  the  Inteniational 
Geological  Congress,  and  then'Joined  the  wctuaiott  to  tba  IKrd 
mouDtaios.  Hediedat  AlbrnqroathoTtbof-AntiiatsSgB. 

See  L^t  owl  Worti  «/  Jamu  Hall,  by  H.  C.  Hovcy,  Amtr.  Geek 
xxiii.,  1899,  p.  137  (portraits). 

HALL,  JOSEPH  (1574-1656),  English  bishop  and  satirist, 
was  born  at  Kristow  park,  near  Ashby  <le  la  Zouch,  Leicester- 
shire, on  the  1st  of  July  1-74.  His  father,  John  Hall,  was  agent 
in  tile  '.own  for  Henry,  eari  of  I luiuiUf^dijc..  ai-.d  his  mother, 
Winifred  Bambridge.  was  a  pious  iady,  whom  her  son  compared 
to  St  Monica.  Joseph  Hall  received  his  early  education  at  the 
local  school,  and  was  sent  (1589)  to  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
brklge.  Hdi  was  chosen  for  two  years  in  sucoeaiion  to  read  the 
pubUc  tectuioon  rhetoric  intbesdwois,  and  in  1595  becamefellow 
of  his  coOegs.  During  Us  residenoe  at  Cambridge  he  wrote  his 
Virgidemianm  (ts«7)»  aatires  written  nflor  Latin  models.  The 
claim  he  pat  fonwrnrd  In  the  prologue  to  be  the  eaiBett  English 
satirist}— 

"  I  first  adventure,  follow  me  who  list 

And  be  the  second  English  satirist  " — 

gave  bitter  otTence  to  John  Marston.  who  attacks  him  in  the 
satires  published  in  1508.  The  archiiishop  of  Canterbury  gave 
an  order  (150Q)  that  Hall's  satires  should  be  burnt  with  works 
of  John  Marston,  Marlowe,  .Sir  John  Davics  and  others  on  the 
ground  of  licentiousness,  but  shortly  afterwards  Hall's  book, 
CCftainly  unjustly  condemned,  was  ordered  to  be  "  staied  at  the 
picas,"  which  may  be  interpreted  as  reprieved  (see  NtUt  and 
QHaies,  3rd  series,  xU.  436).  Having  taken  holy  orden.  Hall 
was  offend  the  mastenh^  of  Bhmdail's  school,  Tivetton,  hot 
he  refiiaedit  hi  favonrof  the  living  of  Halsted,  EaMx,  to  wMdt 
he  was  presented  (i6ei)  tqr  Sir  Robert  Dnuy.  In  Us  parish 
he  had  an  opponent  In  a  Mr  Lilly,  whom  he  describes  as  "  a 
witty  and  bold  atheist."  In  1603  he  married;  and  in  1605  he 
accompiinied  Sir  F.dmund  Bacon  to  Spa,  with  the  special  aim. 
he  says,  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  state  and  practice  of 
the  Romi.sh  (Church.  .\t  Brus.sels  he  disputed  at  the  Jesuit 
Colle^;e  on  the  authentic  character  of  mo<lem  miracles,  and  his 
inquiring  and  argumentative  disposition  more  than  once 
threatened  to  produce  serious  results,  so  that  his  patron  at 
length  requested  him  to  ahstsin  from  further  disaission.  His 
devotional  writings  had  attracted  the  notice  of  Henry,  prince 
of  Wales,  who  made  hhn  one  of  his  ^'■•p'*™*  (xteS).  In  i6ia 
Loud  Denny,  aftemanb  cail  of  Norwich,  gave  him  the  ouncy 
of  Waltham-Holy-Croas,  Essex,  and  in  tbe  same  year  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  Later  he  received  the  prebend  of  Willenhall 
in  the  rolliciate  rhunh  of  Wolverhampton,  and  in  1616  he 
accompanied  James  Hay,  IjOtA  Donc.ostcr,  afterwards  carl  of 
Carlisle,  to  France,  where  he  was  sent  to  rongrai  ulate  I.ouis  XIII. 
on  his  marriage,  but  Hall  wa.s  compellc<i  by  illness  to  return. 
In  !iis  absence  the  king  nominated  him  dean  of  Worcester,  and 
in  16 1 7  he  accompanied  James  to  Scotland,  where  he  defended 
tbe  five  points  of  ceremonial  which  tbe  Idog  desired  to  impose 
upon  tbe  Soots.  In  tbe  next  year  he  waa  one  of  the  English 
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depoUes  at  the  synod  of  Dort.  In  1624  be  reAned  tlw  tee  of 
GbuGMter,  but  in  1637  beoune  biabop  ol  Eieur. 

He  took  ea  active  part  bt  tim,  Aminiiut  «od  Calvinist  contro- 
versy in  the  Enciish  church.  Bedid  hiabest  in  his  Fte  iMerfM, 
The  Way  of  Peau,  to  persuade  the  two  parties  to  accept  a  com- 
promise. In  spile  of  his  Calvinistic  opitiions,  l:c  tri.iirit.i;ncil 
that  to  acknowledge  the  errors  wliich  had  utiacii  ii;  llic  C  alliulic 
Church  did  not  necessarily  imply  disbelief  in  her  callioliciiy. 
and  that  the  Church  of  England  having  repudiated  these  errors 
should  nu:  licny  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on 
that  account.  This  view  commended  itself  to  Charles  I.  and 
Us  episcopal  advisers,  but  at  the  same  time  Archbishop  Laud 
sent  sfirfes  into  H^'s  diocese  to  report  on  the  Calvinistic  tend- 
encies of  the  bishop  and  his  lenience  to  the  Puritan  and  low- 
churcb  detgy.  ii«U  wya  lie  was  tbxioe  down  00  liis  knees  to 
tbe  King'to  wwmr  Lnid'KaccantfcwBand  at  length  thieetened 
to^eaiiiip  ld»nehcft"iatber  thaaaubmitto  tbeaw  He  was, 
however,  smenable  to  criticism,  and  Ins  defence  of  the  English 
Church,  entitled  Episcopacy  by  Difine  Right  (1640),  was  twice 
revised  at  Laud's  dictation.  This  was  followed  by  An  Humble 
Remonstrance  to  titf  Ili^h  Court  tff  Parliament  (1640  and  1641). 
an  eloquent  and  forceful  defence  of  his  order,  which  produced 
a  retort  from  the  syndicate  of  Puritan  divines,  who  wrote  under 
the  name  of  "  Smcctymnuus,"  and  was  followed  by  a  long 
controversy  to  which  Milton  contributed  five  pmnphlets, 
vinilently  attacking  Hall  and  his  early  satires. 

la  1641  Hall  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Norwich,  and  in  the 
•ana  yeu  «at  «n  the  Locda'  Comiaittee  on  leUgioo.  On  the 
jioth  «  Daoember  he  w^  with  other  UahofM,  bion^  before 
the  bar  of  the  Howeof  Loeda  to  aanier  n  charge  of  high  treason 
of  which  the  Commons  had  voted  them  guilty.  They  were 
lioally  convicted  of  an  offence  against  the  Statute  of  Praemunire, 
and  condemned  to  forfeit  their  estates,  receiving  a  small  main- 
tenance from  the  parliament.  They  were  immured  in  the  Tower 
from  New  Year  to  W'hit^unlide.  when  they  were  rclci.scd  on 
finding  bail  for  £5000  i-.ich.  On  his  relc.isc  Hall  jirin cciied  to  his 
new  diocese  at  Norwich,  the  revenues  of  which  he  seems  for  a 
time  to  have  received,  but  in  1643,  when  the  property  of  the 
"  malignants  "  was  sequestrated.  Hall  was  mentioned  by  name. 
Mrs  Hall  had  difUculty  in  securing  a  fifth  of  the  maintenance 
GC40D)  awignifd  to  tbe  bishop,  by  the  imriiaaiemt;  Uugr  were 
eventually  ejected  from  the  pnlact^.  and  the  cathedial  was 
diamaatied.  adl  ictiied  to  the  vBlaiceHBtfawi.  Bear  Norwich, 
where  he  spent  tbe  tine  pteaefamg  and  writbig  until  "  he  was 
iir?t  forbidden  by  man.  and  at  last  disabled  by  God."  He  bore 
his  many  troubles  and  the  additional  burden  of  much  bodily 
sufferinK  with  sweetnes.';  and  patience,  dying  on  the  8ih  of 
September  i6sf).  Thom.i.s  KuUcr  says:  "  He  was  commtmly 
called  our  English  .'^c^c(  ;i.  for  the  purcncsse,  ))lainncssc,  and 
fulncsse  of  his  style.  Not  unhappy  at  CoHlrnersits,  more  happy 
at  Comments,  very  good  in  his  Chma^tn,  better  la  hia  Semans, 
best  of  all  in  his  Meditations" 

Bishop  Hall's  polemical  writings,  although  vigorous  and  effertive. 
weie  chiefly  of  cphcmctal  interest,  but  many  of  Ua  devotional 
writlnKS  have  \ioen  often  reprinted.    It  is  by  hia  early  work  a.i  the 

Ccnoor  of  moraU  and  the  unsparing  critic  uf  enntemporary  literary 
extrax'agancc  and  affectatiuns  th.st  hi  t.,  best  known.  I'ir^i- 
d^miarum.  Sixe  Hookes.  First  Ihrrr  lloiTtcs.  Of  Toolh!r<r,r  Salyrs. 
(l)  Poeltfiill.  I I  AinilrmiraH.  (3)  \TornJI  (1597)  was  folhiwi'd  l)\  jin 
amended  edition  m  1598,  and  in  the  same  year  by  Vtrguiemiorum. 
The  three  last  bookes.  (}f  bytiug  Satyres  (TeprinteA  l^^).  ilis  claim 
to  be  reelcone«l  the  earliest  English  !iatiri»t,  even  in  the  formal  !ien^*, 
cannot  Nc  ju.,tifi><l.  Thomas  L(j<lge.  in  his  Fig  for  Momus  (154,0. 
had  wrilirn  fi>iir  vitires  in  the  manner  n(  I lorarp,  and  John  Marst<in 
and  Ji)hn  l)iinne  (w)th  wrufe  siilires  about  the  s.inie  time,  althounh 
the  puhlication  was  in  Imtti  lasi-s  later  than  (hat  i>f  Virgidemiar. 
But  if  he  wax  not  the  e.irlie9t.  Hall  was  certainly  one  of  the  best. 
He  writes  in  the  heroic  coupkt,  ivhich  he  manoeuvres  with  great 
ease  and  smoothness.  In  the  first  book  of  his  satires  {Poetitau)  he 
atlark<i  the  writers  whose  verses  were  devoted  to  licentious  subjects, 
•he  bombast  of  TambHrUtine  and  tragcilies  built  on  liimilar  line*,  the 
.uni  nls  <jf  the  ghosts  of  the  Mirror  for  Ma^iilrn'ri.  the  metrical 
1  1  I  r:,it;ritii  N  tialiriel  Harvey  and  Rich.ird  Stanyhu^^t.  the 
extravagances  of  the  sonneteers,  and  the  sacred  noet«  (Southwell  is 
aimed  at  in  "  Now  BBod  St  Ptetw  weepa  pore  HeUcon.  And  both  the 
Meiy'smaheanueicqMan.").  InBoaklLSathefiaocorathewdl- 


known  description  "f  the  trenchcr-ch.((jl.iiii,  who  is  tutor  and  hanger- 
on  in  a  cijuniry  manipr.  .\tn:inv:  h;-,  r.t!:,.-r  s.itirical  portraits  is  that  .»f 
the  famished  K-'Hant,  thv  /-..ct  1  I  '  Diik..  I  iumfr.n,  /' '  Bixjk  \*l. 
consists  ui  one  long  eatirc  on  the  various  vices  and  follies  dealt  with 
in  tbe  earlier  books.  If  bis  pnae  is  ■ometiwes  antithetical  ant 
obscure,  his  verK  la  mnerfcably  free  from  the  quips  and  oonceita 
wliirh  mar  s/j  much  contemporary'  poetry. 

He  also  wrote  Tht  King's  Prophrde;  or  Weeping  Joy  (t6ot). 
.■1  Kratulatury  (xH'm  on  the  arcessi.in  .A  J.imrs  I  ;  Epi'lln.  both  the 
fii>\  anil  secuml  volunn^  lA  uhnh  .ipiM-.ueil  in  l(«iH  a.n':l  a  third  in 
161 1 ;  Characters  of  V  irluet  and  Wius  (160IIJ,  versihed  by  Nahum 
Tate  (1691);  Mmuiu  Dmim  JM»  .  .  ,  <tfo»):  aad,  nnfaaUy 
Mvnius  aUtr  tt  idam  rim  Tmm  ilnsftuKr  onlAae  ttmjbtT  Mwciite 
luslrala  (1605?  and  ifioy),  by  "  Mercurius  (IritannicuSt" 
translated  into  KtiKlish  by  John  Healy  (ttio*)  as  The  Disetrery 
f>f  a  .Vrr;-  World  or  A  Description  of  Ikr  South  Indies  .  .  .  by  an 
Enfihsh  Mercury.  Mundus  nllrr  is  ,ir.  excuse  for  a  satirical  descrip- 
tion of  L,ondon.  with  some  criticism  of  the  Kuraish  church,  its 
manners  aad  cnataoMb  atsd  is  said  to  have  fuiniahed  Swift  with 
hints  for  GtUim'B  TMmb,  ft  was  not  ascribed  to  him  by  name 
until  1674,  when  Thomas  Hyde,  the  librarian  of  the  Bodleian, 
identified  "  Mercurius  Britannicus  "  with  Joseph  Hall.  For  the 
question  of  the  authorship  of  this  pamphlet,  and  thr  argtimerts  that 
nuy  be  a<K,-ini  ed  in  favour  of  the  suK>;estiim  ttiai  it  w.is  wn:t'.  ri  I  ', 
,MI>erico  Gcntili,  sec  E.  A.  Peiherick,  Uundut  alter  et  idem,  reprinted 
from  the  Gnittmam's  Magiaint  (July  1896}.  His  oontrovcniai 
writings,  not  ab«ady  mentroned,  include:—^  Common  Apology 
.  ocasMl  Bnmmists  (t6io),  ut  answer  to  John  RobinsoiTs 
CensoriaHs  Episiie;  Tht  OUt  Migiom:  A  treatise,  whereim  is  laid 
downe  the  true  itiite  of  the  differente  betwixt  the  Reformed  and  the 
Romane  Chun  h:  and  Ike  blame  of  this  schisme  is  cast  upon  the  Irue 
Authors. .  ■{i(>2S);  Columia  !foae  olivam  adferens  .  .  ,  a  fcmion 
pMOehad  at  St  Faul's  in  1633;  Episcopatie  by  Pivine  Right  (1640) : 
A  Skart  Answer  to  the  Vindication  of  Smtctymnuus  (1641);  A  Modest 
Confutation  of  .  .  .  (iiUlon's)  Animadversions 

His  devotional  works  include: — Holy  Observations  Lib.  I.  Somefev 
of  Davtd's  Psalmes  Mrtnthrased  (1607  and  l6o<)):  thrc^  centuries  of 
itedilalions  and  I'owcs,  Divine  and  Moral!  (itxjo.  Kjo;.  i^xig:,  edited 
bv  Charles  Sayle  (1901);  The  Arte  of  Divine  Mrdttaiton  (tU>j); 
Ileaven  upon  Earth,  or  of  True  Ptou  and  TranquiUitie  of  Mind  ( 1606}. 
reprinted  with  some  of  his  letters  in  John  Wesley's  Christian  Library, 
vol.  iv.  (1810);  Occasional  Meditations  .  .  (1630),  edited  by  hu 
son  Robert  Hall;  Henockisme;  or  a  Treatise  shomng  how  to  tealk 
with  Cod  (1639).  IraniJalcd  fmm  Bishop  Hall's  Latin  by  Moses  Wall ; 
The  Devout  Soul;  or  Rules  of  lleaienly  Devotion  (1^4),  often  since 
reprinted;  The  balm  of  Cilead  .  .  .  (1646,  175?):  Christ  Mystuuii; 
or  the  blessed  union  of  Christ  and  his  Members  (1647),  of  which 
General  Cordon  was  a  studentfreprinted  from  Gordon's  copv,  t^x) : 
Snmrriiim  cum  Deo  (I659):  Tie  Grael  UytUrie  tf  GMUwas  (itao) : 
Resolutions  and  Dtdtima  Dkm  AwKeatf  earn  tf  fyiuaiiut 
(1649.  1650.  1654I. 

.\t  I  HUHiTiK.s.  I  lir  ■  li icf  au thotit >  T  li.ill  s  bi-jgraphy  is  to  be 
found  in  his.  autobiographical  tracts:  Obsen-im^ns  of  .wyme  Spcfialtlrrr 
of  Divine  Providence  in  the  Life  of  Joseph  Hall,  Hishofi  of  Sont  u-'n. 
Written  viith  his  otim  hand;  and  his  Hard  Measure,  a  reprint  ot  which 
may  lie  consulted  in  Ur  Christopher  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical 
Biography.  The  best  criticism  of  his  satires  is  to  be  found  in  Thomas 
W'arton's  History  of  F.n^lUh  Poetry,  \  r>l  iv,  pp.  363-409  (cd.  Hazlilt, 
1K71  I,  wtiere  a  compari'inn  is  instituted  tx-tween  Marston  and  Hall. 
In  1615  Hall  published  A  Recolircnon  of  suih  treatises  as  hare  been 
published  .  .  .  {1615,  1617,  ifiJi;;  in  ie.J5  apixare>l  hi-.  H'oris 
(reprinted  16J7,  1628,  I634,  I66.2).  The  (irat  complete  H'orks  ap- 
pra  red  in  1 808,  edited  by  the  Rev.  losiah  Pratt.  Other  editions  arc 
by  Peter  Hall  ( 1 837)  and  by  I^ilip  Wyntcr  (1S63).  See  also  Bishop 
liaU.  Ui  Life  and  Times  (l8a6),  by  Rev.  John  Jones;  Life  of  Joseph 
Hall,  by  Rev.  George  Lewis  (1886);  A.  B.  Cirosart.  The  Complelr 
Poems  of  Joieph  Hall ..  .with  inlrodudions.  &c.  fis;<)):  .Satires, 
ifc.  '.Early  English  Poets,  cd.  S.  W.  Sinner.  iNi4>.  M.iiu  <i(  Halfs 
works  Were  translated  into  Knm  h,  ami  «inie  inlu  Dutch,  and  there 
have  been  numerous  f  lettinns  from  his  devotional  works. 

HALL,  MARSHALL  1 1  yiw-i.Ss;),  English  physioloKi.st,  was 
born  uti  the  i  Hth  of  Fcb:uary  1 7<jc,  at  Hasford,  near  Nuttinghani. 
where  his  father,  Robert  Hall,  was  a  cotton  manufacturer. 
Having  attended  the  Rev.  J.  Blanchard's  academy  at  Nottiag- 
ham,  he  entered  a  chemist's  shop  at  Newark,  and  in  1809  began 
to  study  medicine  at  Edinbur^  University.  In  181 1  he  was 
elected  senior  president  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society i  the 
following  year  he  tooik  theJM.D.  degree,  and  wna  iainediateiy 
appointed  resident  house  physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary. 
Edinburgh.  This  appointment  he  resigned  after  two  years, 
when  he  visited  Paris  and  its  medical  schools,  and,  on  a  walking 

'  The  tomb  of  Sir  John  Beatichamp  (d.  1358)  in  old  St  Paul's 
w  IS  (-(immohly  kium  n  in  error,  as  thai  of  Ouke  Humtihrey  of  Glou- 
cester. "  To  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey  "  was  to  fo  nungry  among 
tbedcbeonaodbwan«hofn«Nntod^'  OuheHnmphny  eWalfc" 
In  tbe  cathadraL 
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tOWp  thoie  also  of  Berlin  and  Coitingm  In  1817.  when  he 
■ettlcd  at  NottinghMb,  be  publi^hi-ci  h\^>  Diaiiwus,  .ind  in  1S18 
he  wiote  the  Ukuua,  «  work  on  the  afimiow  dcnoauMtcd 
bil»ui»  Bunrota,  fee.  Hie  Mtt  yew  he  WM  dected  •  Idlaw  of 
the  Royal  Sodety  of  Edinbuif  h,  and  fa  he  hecame-p^yaideB 
to  the  Nottingham  xeneral  hospital.  In  T8a6  he  removed  to 
London,  and  in  llir  following  ytar  he  puhlishcd  his  Commi  tilitrtts 
on  tile  more  imixirtaiu  diseases  ot  I'enialcs.  In  i.Sjo  he  iiwutd 
his  Obsendlioiis  on  Bloixi-lrltiti!^,  fnundai  011  rfstarchcs  on  the 
morbid  and  curalivf  rjjrcts  »/  loss  of  blood,  which  were  acknow- 
ledged by  the  medical  [irofcssion  to  be  of  s'ust  pruclical  value, 
and  in  183 1  his  liipfrsme.ntud  Essay  on  the  Circulation  a/  the 
Blood  in  ihe  Capillary  Vessels,  in  which  he  showed  that  the 
blood-channels  intermediate  between  arteries  and  veins  serve 
(he  office  of  bringing  the  fluid  blood  into  contact  with  the  material 
tiaauea  of  the  aystem.  In  the  foUowing  year  he  read  before  the 
Reyal  Sodety  a  pa]ieir  "On  the  invene  Eatio  wUdi  subnita 
between  RapinUion  and  Irritability  in  the  Animal  Kintdom." 
Hh  most  important  work  in  physiology  was  concerned  with  the 
theory  01  reflex  action,  embodied  in  a  paper  "  On  the  reflex 
Function  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata  and  the  Medulla  Spinalis  " 
( 1  S  jj) ,  which  wa.s  .'iuppleniented  in  1837  byanoilirr "  On  the  True 
Spinal  Marrow,  and  the  liUicito-motor  System  ol  Nerves."  The 
"■  refltx  funtiiuii  "  e.xcitcd  great  attention  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  though  in  England  some  of  his  papers  were  refused 
publication  by  the  Royal  Society.  HaU  thus  became  the 
Mitliority  on  the  multifonn  deranged  states  of  health  referable 
to  an  ahnonnal  OKidition  of  the  nervous  s>'Btcm,  and  he  gained 
a  brfe  practice.  His  "  ready  method  "  for  resuscitation  in 
drowning  and  other  forms  of  suspended  respiration  has  been  the 
means  of  saving  innumerable  lives.  He  dlled  at  BrigfatiHi  of  a 
throat  affection,  aggravated  by  lecturing,  on  tiie  iith  of  August 
1857- 

A  li!^  nf  his  wotIcb  and  dctallR  of  his  "  ready  method,"  &c.,  are 

gi  ^  1  'ii  I.i    Tr  i;  :Vj  by  hh  widow  (London,  iS6i). 

HALL,  ROBERT  (1764-1831),  English  Bapti.st  divine,  was  born 
on  the  2n<l  1  M  y  1764,  at  Arnesby  near  Lcicciier,  where  his 
father,  Robert  Hall  (1728-179!).  a  man  whi>5ic  ca.sL  of  mind  in 
some  respects  resembled  closely  that  of  the  son.  was  pusi^or  of  a 
Baptist  congregation.  Robert  was  the  youngest  of  a  famil>'  of 
fourteen.  While  still  at  the  dame's  school  his  passion  for  books 
absorbed  the  greater  part  of  his  time,  and  in  the  summer  it  was 
his  custom  after  school  hours  to  letiifC  to  the  churchyard  with 
a  volome,  which  be  cooiinued  to  perase  there  till  nigblfaU, 
mahing  oat  the  mcMiiiii  of  the  mote  difficult  words  with  the 
help  of  a  pocket  dictionaiy.  Pim  Us  sixth  to  his  eleventh 
year  he  attended  the  school  of  Mr  SimmoDS  at  Wigston,  a  village 
four  miles  from  Arnesby.  There  his  precocity  assumed  the 
exceptional  form  of  an  intense  interest  in  metaphysics,  partly 
perhajK  on  account  of  the  restricted  character  of  his  father's 
library,  and  belore  he  wa.s  nine  years  of  age  he  had  read  and 
re-read  Jonathan  EdwarcLs's  Trratisc  lui  the  Wiil  and  Butler's 
Anaiogy.  This  incessant  <>tuiiy  at  such  an  early  period  of  life 
iicems,  however,  to  have  had  an  injurious  influence  on  his  health. 
.\fter  he  left  Mr  Simmons's  school  his  appearance  was  so  sickly 
as  to  awaken  fears  of  ihc  prc&ence  of  phthisis.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  obtain  the  benefit  of  a  change  of  air,  be  stayed  for  some  time 
in  the  home  of  agentkmaa  near  Kettering,  who  with  an  impio- 
priety  which  Hall  Unudf  afterwaids  referred  toas^egmgieiia," 
prevailed  upon  the  hoy  of  eleven  to  give  occasional  addresses 
at  prayer  meetings.  As  his  hedth  seemed  ra|ndly  to  recover, 
he  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Northampton  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
John  Ryland.  where  he  remained  a  year  and  a  half,  and  "  made 
great  progress  in  Latin  and  Greek."  On  leaving  school  he  for 
some  time  studied  di\'iniiy  under  the  direction  of  his  father, 
and  in  October  1778  he  cntrrrd  the  Bristol  academy  for  the  pre- 
paration of  student.s  for  the  Uap'.ist  ministry.     Here  the  self- 

possession  which  had  cnabied  him  in  his  twelfth  year  to  address 
unfalteringly  various  audiences  of  grown-up  people  seems  to 
have  strangely  forsaken  him;  for  when,  in  arcordance  with  the 
arrangements  of  the  academy,  his  turn  cime  to  deliver  an 
address  in  the  vmtry  of  Bioadmead  chapd,  he  bralw  dowp  on, 


two  separate  occasions  sad  was  unabie  to  finish  his  disooune. 
On  the  I  jth  of  August  1780  he  was  set  apart  to  the  addstiy, 
but  be  still  continued  his  studies  at  the  acadcnyi  and  in  17S1, 
In  accordaaoe  with  the  providons  of  an  ediiUtion  which  be 
hddi  he  entered  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts  in  March  1 785.  At  the  university  he  was 
without  a  rival  of  his  own  standing  in  any  of  the  elates,  dis- 
liiiguishing  bimRelf  alike  in  i  hi.s.si<  s,  philosophy  and  mathematics. 
He  (here  I'ornied  the  acijuaintoncc  of  Mackintosh  laiicrwards 
Sir  Jan-c>),  who.  though  a  year  his  junior  in  age,  was  a  year  his 
senior  as  a  studctit.  \\  hile  they  remained  at  Al»erdcen  the  t\'.o 
were  inseparable,  rc.iding  together  the  best  Gredt  auUiors, 
especially  Plata,  and  di.scussiog,  either  during  their  wdkl  by 
the  aea-dKue  aod  the  banks  of  the  D«m  or  in  tbdr  noms  rnuil 
early  mominf  ,  the  most  peipleied  qucatums  In  phUosoijhy  and 
religion. 

Dnring  the  vacation  between  Us  bit  two  ssBBfama  at  Ahctdeen, 
Hall  acted  as  aasbtant  pastor  to  Dr  Evans  at  Brosdmead  chapd. 
Bristol,  and  three  months^after  leaving  the  university  he  was 

appointed  cla.ssic.1l  tutor  fn  the  Bristol  acadernj  .  an  otTice  whicii 
he  held  for  more  than  iive  years.  Even  al  this  period  his  extra- 
ordinary eloquence  had  excited  an  interest  beyond  (he  bounds 
of  the  denomination  to  whit  h  he  belonged,  and  when  he  preached 
the  chapel  was  generally  crowded  to  e.\ces.s,  the  audience  includ- 
ing many  persons  of  iuleiiectual  tastes,  ^v^picums  in  regard 
to  his  orthodoxy  having  in  1 789  led  to  a  misunderstanding  with 
his  fTillcigne  and  a  part  of  the  congregation,  he  in  July  1790 
aeeepi(<l  an  invitstioa  to make  trial  of  a  congregation  at  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  became  pastor  in  July  of  the  foUowing  year. 
From  a  statement  of  his  opinions  ccaitained  in  a  letter  to  the 
congregation  which  he  left,  it  wouU  appeaf  that,  wUk  «  firm 
believer  in  the  proper  divinity  of  Christ,  he  had  at  this  time 
disowned  the  cardinal  principles  of  Calvinism — the  federal 
headship  of  Adam,  and  the  doctrine  of  absolute  election  and 
rei>rQba;ion;  and  :'  d  In  was  SO  far  a  materialist  as  to  "  hold 
that  man's  thinkniK  jKi.vcrs  and  facuitiw  art  the  result  of  a 
cenain  organization  of  matter,  and  that  after  death  he  ceases 
to  be  conscious  till  the  resurrM'lion."  l!  wa.<!  during  his  Cam- 
bridge tninistr)',  uhich  extendeii  over  u  periixl  of  til'lecn  years, 
thai  bis  or.iiory  was  most  brilliant  and  most  immediately  power- 
ful. At  Cambridge  the  intellectual  character  of  a  large  part  of 
the  audience  supplied  a  stimulus  which  was  wanting  at  Leicester 
and  Hristol. 

His  first  published  compodtions  hsd  a  politicd  origin.  In 
T791  appeared  CMW<««jty  csmAMif  inM  Me  Lm  ^  tw^im, 
in  which  he  defended  the  peUtienl  ooodnet  of  dbsenten  agdasi 
the  attacks  of  the  Rev.  John  Clayton,  mbilster  of  Wei^bouse. 

and  gave  eloquent  expression  to  his  hopes  of  great  political  and 
social  ameliorations  as  destinrd  to  result  nearly  or  remotely 
from  the  subversion  of  old  idea.s  and  ins!  i;  ut  ions  m  the  naclstrom 
of  ibe  French  Revolution.  In  170.^  he  cxjmundcd  his  jjolisjtat 
sentiments  in  a  powerful  and  more  extended  pamjihlet  entitled 
an  Apology  for  the  Freedom  oj  the  Press.  On  account,  however, 
of  certain  asperities  into  which  the  warmth  of  his  feelings  had 
betrayed  him,  and  his  conviction  that  he  had  treated  his  subject 
in  too  superficial  a  manner,  he  refused  to  permit  the  publication 
of  the  pamphlet  beyond  the  third  edition,  until  the  references  of 
politicd  qjtponents  and  the  drcnlntlon  of  copies  without  his 
sanction  induced  him  in  iftsi  to  pcepnn  a  new  edition,  fsnn 
which  he  omitted  the  attadc  on  Bishop  HoiaWiy,  and  to  which 
he  prcfiaed  an  advertisement  stating  that  his  politicd  opinions 
bad  undergone  no  substantial  change.  His  other  publications 
while  at  Cambridgr  were  three  sermonS"0>»  Modern  Infidrlily 
(l8oi),  RtjUiUoas  (itx  Il  ijr  (i,So2),  and  Sfntiments  proper  to  Ike 
pr,-:„  lU  Crisis  (i8o<1.  He  began,  however,  to  sulTer  fri>tn  mental 
derangemenl  in  .November  1S04.  He  recovered  io  speedily 
that  be  was  able  to  resume  his  duties  in  April  iSc;5,  but  a  recur- 

reni  e  of  the  malady  rendered  it  advisable  for  him  on  his  second 
rccin  ery  to  resign  his  pastoral  office  in  March  1806. 

Un  leaving  Cambridge  he  paid  «  vi<<it  to  his  relatives  In 
Leicestershire,  and  then  for  some  lime  resided  at  Enderby, 
preaching  occasionally  iB.aome  of  the  neighbouii^g  villages. 
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Latterly  he  ministercrl  to  u  small  conffrcKation  in  Harvey  Lane, 
Leicester,  from  whom  at  the  close  of  i8o<>  he  accepted  a  call  to 
bs  their  itatcd  pastor.  In  the  autumn  of  1807  he  changed  his 
IHidctice  from  Enderby  to  Leicester,  and  in  1808  he  married  the 
aervaat  of  a  braUier  minitter.  Hit  pcoponl  of  marriage  liad 
been  mad*  aftar  aa  abaott  BMMOtaiy  acqualntaiica,  and, 
accordliig  to  the  traditionaty  aooount,  la,  vtiy  abrupt  and 
peculiar  terns;  but,  judctng  from  hit  •ubaetiueBt  domestic 
life,  his  choke  did  sufficient  credit  to  his  penetration  and  sagacity. 
His  writings  at  Leicester  embraced  various  tracts  printed  for 
private  circulation;  a  nunilxr  of  contributions  to  the  EcUclk 
JirfifW,  among  which  may  l-o  mpntioned  his  articles  on  "  Foster's 
Ks.says  "  and  on  "  Zeal  without  Innovation  ";  srvi-nil  scrnmns, 
including  those  On  Ihi-  Advantages  of  Kiicwlrd^r  to  Ihr.  Lirwrr 
CliUSes  (tSlo),  Oil  thr  Diuilh  of  liie  Primess  Charlotte  (1S17), 
and  On  the  Death  of  Dr  RyUind  (18^5);  and  his  pamphlet  on 
Terms  of  Communion,  in  which  he  adN-ocated  intercommunion 
with  all  those  who  acknowledged  the  "  essentials  "  of  Christianity. 
In  iSig  he  published  an  edition  in  one  volume  of  his  sermons 
formeily  printad.  On  the  death  a<  Dr  RyUnd,  Hall  was  invited 
to  return  to  the  paitoiBte  of  Broadmead  chapel,  Bristol,  and  as 
the  peace  of  the  congregation  at  Leio^tcr  h.id  been  to  some 
degree  disturbed  by  a  controversy  reRaniinK  several  cases  of 
discipline,  he  res«lve<l  to  uccepl  the  invilutidti,  and  removed 
therein  April  i8j6.  The  malady  of  reiud  mUuias  h;i<l  for  many 
years  rendered  his  life  an  almost  (onihuiil  iiiuriyrdom,  and 
henceforth  IncreasinK  inlirmilics  and  sulleritigs  ulllieied  him. 
Ciradually  the  inability  to  take  projwr  exercise,  by  inducing 
a  plethoric  habit  of  body  and  impeding  the  circulation,  led  to  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  heart,  which  resulted  in  his  death  on 
the  }  I  St  of  February  1 8.^  1 .  He  is  remembered  as  a  great  pulpit 
orator,  of  a  somewhat  laboured,  rhetorical  tiyltB  fat  bb  iRttten 
mHrits.  but  o(  uodeniablc  vigour  in  his  spoken  aamooa. 

Ser  IVorft*  of  Itoberl  HaU.  A.M.,  «0A  «  Brief  Mtmtir  ef  his  Lift, 
by  Olinlhus  Gretory,  LL.D.,  and  Observations  on  his  Character  as 
Preachtt  by  John  roster.  originaUv  publithrd  in  6  vols.  (London, 
18^3);  Reminiiunirx  of  the  Ker.  BulH-rl  UaU.  A.M..  bv  John  Creene, 
(London,  183J);  Bioj^raphinii  Rno!u\  :[,>>;;  of  the  kr.\  Robrrt  Hall, 
by  J.  W.  Morrii  (iSjB);  Fifty  Sermons  of  Robert  HaU  from  Moles 
tahoH  at  Ik*  tim»  if  llmr  DMotty,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Grinfield, 
M.A.  (1841):  Reminisfn€«s  of  CoUin  Life  in  Bristol  during  the 
Ministry  of  the  Ret.  Robert  Hall,  A.M.,  by  Frtilerick  Tre^trail  [TXjij). 

HALL.  SAMUEL  CARTER  (1800-1884),  English  journalist, 
was  born  at  Watrrford  on  the  gth  of  May  iSoo,  the  son  of  an 
army  officer.  In  i8ji  he  went  to  London,  and  in  tSij  became 
a  parliamentary  reporter.  From  1826  to  1837  he  was  editor  of 
a  great  number  and  variety  of  public  prints,  and  in  iSjghe 
founded  and  edited  TAfilrf/MinNrf.  Hbeipomre  of  the  trade 
in  bogus '*  Old  MaatecB  "  eaioed  for  tUt  pnblkatioik  a  oonsider^ 
able  repuutioa.  HaU  icaigBed  the  editonib^  in  >88o,  and  was 
granted  a  Civil  list  pension  "  for  his  long  and  valuablie  services 
to  literature  and  art."  He  died  in  London  on  the  16th  of  March 
i.S»S,j  His  wife,  Anna  Maria  Fieldins  ( iSoo-iSSi),  became 
well  known  .is  Mn^  S.  C.  Hall,  tor  her  niinurous  novels,  sketches 
of  Irish  life,  .iiid  pl.iys  Two  of  the  l.xst,  flu  <,r,<:f<  nf  Hl.trriix 
and  The  Freiiih  AN  'i(s;i< .  were  |)ro<luerd  in  London  with  success. 
She  also  wtx)te  a  number  ot  i  liihlren's  books,  and  was  practically 
interested  in  wiriuus  l^ondon  charities,  several  of  which  she 
helped  5>i  luiind 

HALL.  WILUAM  EDWARD  (1835-1804).  English  writer  on 
international  law,  was  the  only  child  of  William  Hall,  lf.D., 
a  descendant  of  a  junior  branch  of  the  Halls  of  Dnngkus,  and 
«f  Charlotte,  daughter  of  WQUam  Cbtton,  F.S.A.  He  was  bora 
on  the  sand  of  August  iSjs,  at  Leatherhead,  Surrey,  but  passed 
his  childliood  abroad,  Dr  Hall  having  acted  as  physician  10  the 
king  of  Hanover,  and  subsequently  to  the  British  legation  at 
Naples.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  son's  taste  in  after  life  for  art  and 
nuKlerii  '.  inii.i.ites.  He  w,is  educated  privately  till,  at  the  early 
ape  01  sevcnieen.  he  tniuriculati-d  at  Oxfonl.  where  in  i>^56  he 
to.ik  his  decree  with  a  lust  diss  i-.  iho  tfun  recently  institutc<l 
si'hiHil  i>j  un,i  histor>'.  ic-iiinnij  three  years  afterwards,  the 
chancellnr^  pn.-e  foraness:u  u;vn  '  the  effect  up<in  Spain  of  the 
discovery  of  the  precious  mctab  in  America."  In  iSOr  he  was 


called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  devoted  his  ■i:ne  less  to 
any  serious  attempt  to  obtain  practice  than  to  the  study  of  Italian 
art,  and  to  travelling  over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  always  bringing 
home  admirable  water-colour  drawings  of  buOdings  and  scenery. 
He  waa  aa  early  and  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Alpine  Club, 
naklac  Nveialfitat  ascents,  notably  that  of  the  Lyakamm.'  Re 
waa  always  nucb  interested  hi  milltarjr  matters,  and  was 
nnder  fin,  on  the  Danish  side,  in  the  war  of  1864.  In  1867  he 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  A  Plan  for  the  Reorganization 
of  the  Army,"  and,  many  years  afterwards,  he  saw  as  much 
as  he  was  permitted  to  see  of  the  expedition  sent  for  the  rescue 
of  (Gordon.  He  would  undoubtedly  have  made  his  mark  in  the 
army,  but  in  later  life  his  ideal,  which  he  realized,  with  much 
success,  first  at  Llanfihangcl  in  Monmouthshire,  and  then  at 
Cokcr  ("<jurt  in  Somersetshire,  was,  as  has  liccn  said,  "  the  English 
country  gentleman,  with  cosmopolitan  experiences,  encyclo[>aedic 
knowledge,  and  artistic  feeling."  His  travels  took  him  to 
Lapland,  Egypt,  South  America  and  India.  He  had  done  good 
worh  for  several  government  offices,  in  1871  as  inspector  of 
letums  vnder  the  Elementaty  Educatioa  Act,  in  1877  by  rqiorta 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  upon  Oyster  Fisheries,  In  Fnmceaawdl 
as  in  England;  and  aQ  the  time  was  amasring  materials  for 
ambitious  undertakings  upon  the  history  of  civilization,  and  of 
the  colonies.  His  title  to  lasting  remembrance  rests,  however, 
u]>i)n  f-.i--,  latwurs  in  ttie  realm  of  international  law.  rccognizcil 
by  his  eleciioii  as  '.'jii'i  (V  in  1875,  and  as  mcmbre  in  iS8j,  of  the 
JnslilHl  ilf  Ihi'it  InterniUiond.  In  1H74  he  published  a  thin  8vo 
upon  (he  Ri,i;hls  and  Duties  of  AVw/'  i/v,  ani]  iiillowcd  it  up  in 
1880  by  his  magnum  opus,  the  Treatise  on  International  Late, 
unquestionably  the  best  book  upon  the  subject  in  the  English 
language.  It  is  well  planned,  free  from  the  rhctorira)  vagueness 
which  has  been  the  besetting  vice  of  older  books  of  a  similar 
character,  fidl  of  information,  and  everywhere  beanng  tnees 
of  the  sound  judgment  and  stateimnBlike  views  of  Its  author. 
In  I S94  Hall  published  a  useAdnmnoii^ph upon  a  Ittle-ei^piand 
topic,  "  the  Foreign  Jurisdictioas  Of  the  Ibitbh  Crown,"*  but 
on  the  ,^oth  of  November  of  the  saOM  year,  while  apparently 
in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  bodily  as  well  as  mental  vn'gour,  he 
suddenly  died.  He  married,  in  1866,  Imogen,  daughter  of 
Mr  (afterwards  Mr  Justice)  Grove,  who  died  in  1886;  and  in 
iSo!.  Ai:  -.  laughter  of  Colaiel  HDI  of  Cbort  nu,  ShropsUte, 

but  left  no  issue. 

See  T.  K.  Holland  in  /,,:«■  Quarterly Xllllm,^HiL  A  p.  fftjand  !n 
Studies  in  International         p.  302.  (T.  fc.  H.) 

HALL,  or  Bad-Hall,  a  market-place  and  spa  of  Austria,  in 
Upper  Auatna,  sc  m.  S.  of  Lina  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  984-  It 
is  renowned  far  na  saBne  aprinc^  straogiy  impregnated  with 
iodnie  and  broaune,  which  are  oonsidered  very  cfficackms  in 
scrofulous  affections  and  venereal  dtin  diseases.  Although  the 
springs  are  known  since  the  8th  century.  Hall  attained  its  actual 
importance  only  since  1855,  when  the  springs  became  the 
property  of  the  govenmcot.  The  mmber  of  vMtots  in  (901 

was  4  500. 

HALL  generally  known  as  Sciiw.Kbisch-Haix,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  small  town  of  Hall  in  Tirol  and  Bad-Hall,  a  health 
resort  in  Upper  .Austria),  a  town  of  Crermany.  ir.  the  kingdom 
of  Wiirttemberg,  situated  in  a  deep  valley  on  both  sides  of  the 
Kochcr,  and  on  the  railway  from  Heilbronn  to  Krailsfadm, 
35  m.  N.E.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  (1005)  0400.  It  possesses  four 
Evangelical  cfattiches  (of  w^hich  the  Michaciiskirche  dates  from 
the  X5th  eentvty  and  has  ftne  medieval  carving),  a  Roman 
Osthoiic  church,  a  handsome  town  hall  and  dassteal  and  modem 
schools.  A  siMJrt  distance  south  fiom  the  town  n  the  nqral 
castle  of  Komburg.  formerly  a  Benedictine  abbey  and  now  used 
.IS  a  garrison  for  invalid  soldiers,  with  a  church  dating  from  the 
i.;th  century.  The  town  is  chiefly  known  for  its  production  of 
salt,  which  is  converted  into  brine  and  piped  fmni  Wilhclmsgluck 
mine,  5  m.  <listant.  Connected  with  the  snlr  works  there  i.s  a 
salt-bath  and  whey-diet  establishment.  The  industries  of  the 
town  also  include  cotton-spinning,  iron  founding,  tanning,  and 
the  manufacture  of  aoap.  starch,  bndws,  machftica,  canjiaM 
and  metal  ware. 
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Hall  was  early  of  importance  on  account  of  its  sall-mincs, 
which  wcro  held  asaficf  of  the  Empire  by  the  so-called  Siiiigrafrn 
(SAit-gravcs).  of  whom  the  earUcsi  known,  the  counts  of  Weat- 
heim,  had  their  seat  in  the  castle  of  Hall.  Later  the  town 
bekwtged  to  the  Knights  Templaii.  It  wu  made  »  free  impei ial 
city  in  1 276  by  Rudolph  of  BabdNUg.  In  itoa  b^cuneinto  the 
piiniifHinp  of  Wttrttfmbay. 

HALL  (O^  JMdl,  a  Gonnncn  Tcgtonk  Mid.  cf.  Ger.  HaOe), 
a  tcrai  wUcfa  kw  *mo  rignificmdani  bt  Batfud  ud  h  ^plied 
«nnetim«  to  the  manor  bouse,  the  raidciic*  «>f  tbe  bfd  of  the 
manor,  which  implictl  a  territorial  |K)s.vssion,  but  snore  often  to 
the  entrance  hall  of  a  mansion.  In  the  latlcrcasc  it  wastheone 
larpe  rix)m  in  the  feudal  castle  up  to  the  middle  of  the  i.sih 
century,  when  it  served  as  audience  chamber,  dining-room,  and 
dormitory.  Tlie  hall  was  Kcnerally  a  parallelogram  on  plan, 
with  a  raised  ditib  ai  the  tartiier  end,  a  large  bow  window  on  one 
side,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  on  both  aides.  At  the  entrance  end 
was  a  passage,  which  was  separated  from  the  hall  by  apaitition 
•creen  often  elaborately  decorated,  and  over  wUdi  vupntvided 
a  minstrels'  galleiy ;  on  tbe  opponte  tide  of  the  passage  wow  tbe 
hatches  comrauaicittiiic  *itb  tbetenreriet.  llik  anangnneat 
is  stiU  foHad  inaooteol  tbe  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge^ 
audi  as  those  of  New  College,  Chiistcbtirdi,  Wadbam  and 
Magdalen,  Oxford,  and  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In 
private  mansions,  however,  the  kitchen  and  offices  have  been 
removed  to  a  greater  distance,  and  the  great  hall  is  only  used  tor 
banquets.  Among  the  more  remarkable  examples  arc  the  halls 
of  .Dudley  End;  Hathcld;  Brougharn  Castle;  Hardwick; 
Knolr  Stanway  in  C.louccstcrshirc;  Wollftton,  where  it  is 
situateii  in  the  Centre  of  the  mansion  and  lighted  by  clerestory 
windows;  Burton  Agnes  in  Yorkshire;  Canons  Ashley,  North- 
amptonshire; West  wood  Park,  Worcestershire;  Fountains, 
Yorkshire;  Sydenham  House,  Devonshire;  Cobbam,  Kent; 
Montacute,  Somersetshire;  Bolsover  Castle,  Derbyihlie (vaulted 
and  iritb  two  finlumns  in  tbe  ccatse  of  tlie  ball  t«  cany  the 
TBidt);  Longford  Castle,  Wiitsbire;  Baflbomagb,  ]>crbysbft«; 
Rusfaton  Hall,  Northunptoosbire,  iritb  a  bow  window  at  each 
end  of  the  dab  and  a  tbfrd  bow  window  at  the  other  end; 
Knole,  Kent  ;  and  at  Mayfudd,  Sussex  (with  stone  arches  across 
lo  carry  the  r4>o{j>  now  converted  into  a  Roman  (Catholic  chapel. 
Many  of  these  halls  have  hammer-beam  roofs,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  is  founf!  in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall.  London,  where 
both  the  tie  and  collar  beams  iiave  hammer-beams.  Ot  other 
halls.  Westmioster  is  the  largest,  being  35^  it.  long;  followed 
by  the  b.inqueting  Hall,  Whitehall,  no  ft;  Wolsey's  Hall, 
Hampton  Court,  106  ft;  tbe  Egyptian  Hall  at  tbe  Mansion 
House;  the  hall  at  Lambeth,  now  the  library;  CnMbgr  BaD; 
Clay's  Inn  .iiaU»  tbe  GnlUbaUi  Cbaitaibonses  asd  tba 
foltoiiaff  baili  of  tbe  London  City  CoBipMilc»~^hitbwoAa«, 
BiWMeiii,  CMdsmlths,  FishnonpsBL  Ika  tana  hall  is  also  given 
to  the  foDowing  English  maiisions: — Haddon,  Hardwick, 
.Xpethorpe.  .Aston,  Blickling,  Brereton,  Burton  .Agnes,  Cobham, 
Dinglcy,  Rttshton,  Kirby.  Litford  and  Wollalon;  and  it  was 
the  name  nf  some  of  the  earlier  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
most  oi  which  have  now  been  absorbed  ia  other  colleges,  so  that 
there  remain  ooly  St  Ed»ind%  Hill,  Olfocd,  and  Trinity  Ball, 
Cambridge. 

HALLAM.  HENRY  (1777-1859),  English  historian,  was  the 
only  son  of  John  Hallain .  canon  of  Windsor  and  dean  of  Bristol, 
and  was  born  on  the  9th  of  J  uiy  1777.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
aadCbriBtCbuKb,Oxford,wlieraliegiadnatedin  1799.  Called 
to  tbe  bar,  he  pMtctiaed  for  aomie'yeaca  on  the  Oiioid  drcuit; 
iNit  Us  tastes  «ecelltenry,  and  when,  «a  the  death  of  bis  father 
in  tSra,  he  inherited  a  smaQ  estate  In  Lincolnsliire,  he  gave 
himself  up  wholly  tothestudicsofhis'irc.  Tic  had  early  become 
connected  with  the  brilliant  band  of  authors  and  politicians  who 
then  led  the  Whig  party,  a  connexion  to  which  he  owed  his 
appointment  to  the  well-paitl  and  ea.sy  post  of  commissioner  of 
Stamps;  but  in  practical  politics,  for  whiih  he  was  by  nature 
unsuited,  he  took  no  aaive  share.  But  he  was  an  active  sup- 
porter of  many  popiJar  movements — particularly  of  that  which 
coded  in  tbe  aboiitiiin  of  tbe  slave  trade;  and  he  was  tbnHighoat 


his  entire  life  sincerely  and  profoundly  attached  to  the  political 
principles  of  the  Wfalgs,  both  hi  tlwic  popular  and  in  their 

aristocratic  aspect. 

Hallam's  earliest  literary  work  was  undertaken  in  conneiim 
with  tbe  great  organ  of  the  Whig  parly,  the  Edinburgh  Rericu, 
where  bis  review  of  Scott  's  Drydtn  attracted  much  notice.  Hia 
first  great  worii,  Tk*  Vim  «/  Ike  SlaU  •/  Sunpa  durimt  tkt 
MiddU  Ages,  was  peaddoediB  1818,  and  was  followed  nine  yeara 
later  by  the  CMuMMfsMSf  SiOtrr  ^  England.  In  1838-1839 
appeand  the  Intniuatn  Is  lis  LUtrature  of  Europe  in  the  isth, 
i6th  and  171k  Centuries.  These  arc  the  three  works  on  whi^  h 
the  fame  of  Uallam  rests.  They  at  once  took  a  place  in  Engl ish 
literature  which  has  never  been  seri()Usly  challenged.  \  volume 
ol  supplemental  uotes  to  his  SliddU  A(,i  x  was  published  in  KS48. 
These  tacts  and  dates  represent  nearly  all  the  events  of  Hallam's 
career.  The  strongest  personal  interest  in  his  life  was  the 
affliction  which  befell  him  in  the  loss  of  his  children,  one  after 
another.  His  eldest  son,  Arthur  Henry  Hallara, — the"  A.H.H." 
of  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam,  and  by  the  testimony  of  his  con- 
tenporojcics  a  man  of  the  most  bdlUant  promise,— -died  in  iSjj^ 
at  the  age  «f  twenty-two.  Seventeen  years  Uitt,  hb  second 
son,  Heuy  Fttsnaiuioa  HaUsm,  was  cut  «0  tihe  his  brother 
at  the  very  threshold  of  what  might  have  been  a  great  career. 
The  premature  death  and  high  talents  of  these  young  men,  and 
the  association  of  one  of  them  with  tbe  most  popular  poem  of  the 
age.  have  mad?  Hallam's  family  nfliiciions  belter  known  than 
any  other  incidents  oi  his  life.  He  survived  wife,  daughter  and 
sons  by  many  years.  In  1834  Hallam  f)ul-ilis!ie<l  Thr  Rrnitiins 
in  Prasi'  and  Verse  of  Arthur  Henry  HiUl-im,  wilh  ii  SkiUii  of  his 
Lift-.  In  1S5."  a  selection  of  LiUrdry  Essays  and  CluinjcUn 
from  the  Lii^aiurt  ttf  Europe  was  published.  Hallam  vtuh  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  trustee  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  enjoyed  many  other  appropriate  distinctions.  In  1S30  he 
received  the  gold  medal  for  histoiy,  loiuided  by  Geoinie  IV. 
He  died  on  the  axst  of  January  t8$9» 

m  M4Uk  Attth  inaSbtd  by  Hallam  l&mOt  aa  a  eeiisa 
of  hisMdca)  diswnitlnnei  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  chief 
drcnmstanoes  that  can  interest  a  philosophtcst  liHiufrer  during 
the  period  from  the  5th  to  the  15th  century.  The  work  consists 
o!  nine  long  chapters,  each  of  which  isa  complete  treatise  in  itself. 
The  history  of  France,  of  Iialy,  of  S[iain.  of  (Icrniany,  and  of  the 
I'lrecfc  and  Swaccnic  empires,  sketched  in  rapid  and  general 
terms,  is  the  subject  of  five  separate  chapters.  Others  1 
with  the  great  institutional  features  ui  medieval  society-  the 
development  of  the  feudal  system,  of  the  ecclesiastical  system, 
and  of  tbe  free  political  system  of  England.  The  last  chapter 
skctchsn  tbe  general  state  of  society,  the  growth  of  commerce, 
mannsiB,  and  Hlenture  in  tbe  middle  agss.  Tbe  book  may  be 
i^pidad  aa  a  general  view-«f  aarly  laodetn  histoiy,  piqiaratflty 
to  the  am  detailed  ttcatascat  4if  special  Hast  oi  hMtniry  cinied 
out  hi  Ussul»eqa«nt  works,  althmigli  Hdhua'aorigtaal  hitentiatt 
was  to  cantlnne  the  mifc  on  the  scats  on  wUch  k  bad  been 
begun. 

The  Comtiiulional  History  of  England  takes  up  the  subject 
at  the  point  at  which  it  had  been  dropped  iu  the  Vitv  of  the 
Middle  A^ej,  viz.  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,*  and  carries  it 
down  to  the  accession  of  George  III.  Hnllam  stopped  here  for 
a  characteristic  reason,  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  respect  and 
to  regret.  He  was  unwilling  to  excite  the  prejudices  of  modem 
politica  which  seemed  to  him  to  run  back  through  the  whole 
period  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  ran 
back  OMch  fsither,  as  Hallam  soon  found.  The  sensitive 
inpartiality  which  wltbheU  him  ftoBi  towUag  psihaps  tbe 
most  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  the  constitution  did  not 
save  him  from  the  charge  of  partisanship.  The  Quarterly  Review 
for  i8}8  contains  an  article  on  the  Constitutionol  History,  written 
by  Southcy.  full  of  railing  and  reproach.  The  work,  he  says, 
is  the  "  production  of  a  decided  partisan,"  who  "  rakes  in  the 
ashea  «l  loov^aifettai  and  a  thousand  ttanea  buried  slanders, 

'  Lord  Brougham,  ovcrTooldng  the  constitutional  chapter  in  the 
MiddU  Aget,  censured  Hallam  for  making  an  arbitrary  beginning  at 
this  point,  and  propaMd  to  write  a  more  ooaqilete  Uitory  himself. 
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for  the  means  of  heaping  obloquy  on  all  who  supported  the 
established  institutions  o(  the  rountry.''  N'o  act  iis^i lion  niacic 
by  a  critic  ever  fell  so  wide  of  the  mark.  Abiululi;  JuaUcc  L.  iht 
standard  whirh  Hallam  si-i  himwif  and  maintained.  His  view 
of  constitution.!!  history  svas  that  it  should  contain  only  so  much 
of  the  political  jnd  pciicral  history  u!  the  time  as  bears  directly 
on  $|H'cific  changes  in  the  org<tiu2aiion  of  the  state,  including 
therein  judidal  u  mil  as  ecclesiastical  institutions.  But  while 
abstaining  from  irrelevant  historical  discuieions,  Uallam  dealt 
with  statesmen  and  policies  with  tbe  calm  and  feaiieis  impartiality 
o{  a  judge.  It  wia  bU  cool  treatment  of  ladt  taactified  Dames 
as  Cbarks,  Cnuuner  and  laud  that  pcov^ud  the  indicnation  of 
SoittliQr  aad  the  Qturtrnty,  «bo  foifat  that  the  same  impartUl 
measure  was  extended  to  statesmen  oo  the  other  side.  If 
Hallam  can  ever  be  said  to  have  deviated  from  perfect  fairness, 
it  was  in  the  tacit  assumption  that  the  ioth-centur>  theory  of 
the  constitution  was  the  right  theory  in  previous  centuries,  and 
thai  those  who  ricpartcd  from  it  on  one  side  or  the  other  were 
in  the  wrong.  He  did  unronsriously  antedate  the  constituti<in, 
and  it  is  clear  from  incidental  allusions  in  his  last  work  that  he 
did  not  regard  with  favour  the  democratic  changes  which  be 
thought  to  be  impending.  Hallam,  like  Macaulay,  tiltimately 
referred  all  political  questions  to  the  standard  of  Whig  con- 
stitutionaliim.  But  thougli  his  mufc  is  tinu,  lilce  that  of  many 
hiitoriansi  coloiiied  bjr  hb  apudoa^  this  ma  not  the  ontoome 
of  a  cMMcimn  purpose,  and  h«  ires  icnipuloiiilr  6oiisdentinu5 
in  coikctint  weighing  hIs  materials.  In  this  he  «as  help<  li 
by  his  legal  tndnblK,  and  it  was  doubtless  ihb  fact  which  made 
the  CoMstittdumcl  HisUiry  one  of  the  text-books  of  English 
politics,  to  which  men  of  all  parties  appealed,  and  which,  in 
spite  of  all  the  work  of  later  writer§,  still  leaves  it  a  standard 
authority 

Like  {hv  ConsltiHlioHoi  HislwyAite inlroJuclion  to  the  I.ilernture 
of  F.uropr  continues  one  of  the  branches  oi  inquiry  which  had 
been  opened  in  the  View  oj  the  ifiddk  A^fs.  in  the  lirsl  chapter 
of  the  Liieralure,  which  is  to  a  great  extent  supplementaiy  to 
the  last  chapter  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Hallam  sketches  the  state 
of  literature  in  Europe  down  to  the  end  of  the  14th  century; 
the  CTtinction  of  andent  leaniing  which  followed  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  cmiiiR  and  the  tte  of  Clnftt&mi^  the  iHMervatJon 
of  the  Latin  language  in  the  services  of  the  churdi;  and  the  slow 
rcN'ival  of  letters,  which  began  to  show  itself  soon  after  the  7th 
centur\ — "the  nadir  o{  the  human  mind" — had  been  passed. 
For  the  lirst  century  and  a  half  of  his  special  period  he  is  mainly 
occupied  with  a  review  of  classical  learning,  and  lie  adopts  the 
plan  ©1  taking  short  decenniaj  periods  and  noticing  the  most 
remarkuhle  works  which  they  prcMliurd.  The  rapid  growth  of 
literature  in  the  i6ih  century  compels  him  to  resort  to  a  dassitica- 
tionof  sutjjects.  Thus  in  the  period  i$k>-is5o  we  have  separate 
chapters  on  andent  iileiature,  theology,  speculative  philosophy 
and  jurisprudence,  the  Kterature  of  taste,  and  scientific  and 
miaoeHaBcaaa  liientnie;  and  tlie  snbdiviaions  of  subjects  is 
cairied  further  of  ooune  in  the  later  periods.  Tlma  poetijr,  the 
dnrnm  and  polfto'  Btwatan  lom  tbe  asifajects  of  acpaiate 
duptef*.  €hie  incMweiiient  icauk  of  this  nmafcueBt  b  that 

the  same  author  is  scattered  over  many  chapters,  according  as  his 
works  fall  within  this  category  or  that  period  of  time.  Names 
like  Shakespeare,  Gtotius,  Bacon,  Hobbes  appear  in  halt  a  dozen 
different  places.  The  individuably  of  great  authors  is  thus 
dissipated  except  when  it  has  been  preserved  by  an  occasional 
sachncc  of  the  arrangement — and  this  defect,  if  it  is  to  be 
esteemed  a  defect,  is  increased  by  the  very  sparing  references 
to  personal  history  and  charucler  with  which  Hallam  was 
obliged  to  content  himself.  His  plan  excluded  biographical 
bisUwy,  nor  is  the  work,  be  tcUs  us,  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
rrferenoe.  It  is  rigidly  an  accoant  of  the  books  which  would 
make  aoompleto  Ubiaiy  of  the  period  ,>an«nged  acooiding  to  the 
date  of  their  puhUcatioB  and  die  natum  of  llieir  subjects.  The 
history  of  institutions  liln  imiversitiea  and  academies,  and  that 
of  great  popular  movements  tike  the  Reformation,  arc  of  course 

'Technical  ■-ul  ii  t  -  like  painting  or  Engii^li  l.iw  lias't-  been  e\- 
cluded  by  llalbm,  and  history  and  theology  only  purtially  treaie<l. 


nodccd  in  their  immediate  connexion  with  literary  results; 
but  Hallam  had  little  taste  lor  the  spacious  generalization  wliich 
such  subjects  suggcal.  The  great  tjualtlies  displayed  m  this 
work  have  been  universally  acknowledged — conscientiousness, 
accuracy,  judgment  and  enormous  reading.  Not  the  least 
striking  testimony  to  liallam's  powers  is  his  mastery  over  so 
many  diverse  lorms  of  intellectual  activity.  In  science  and 
theology,  mathematics  and  poetry,  metaphysics  and  law,  he  is  a 
competent  and  always  a  fair  if  not  a  profound  critic.  The  bent 
of  his  own  mind  is  manifest  in  his  treatment  of  pure  literature 
and  of  political  speculatioii— wludi  seems  to  be  inqiiced  with 
•tRuger  petaonal  imcicst  and  a  hii^  sense  of  power  tlun  other 
paru  of  his  work  dfapfaiy.  Not  le»  worthy  of  notice  in  a  literary 
history  is  the  good  sense  by  which  both  his  learning  and  his  tastes 
have  been  held  in  control.  Probably  no  writer  ever  posscs.sed  a 
juster  view  of  the  relative  importance  oi  men  iiud  things.  The 
lalxpur  devoted  to  an  investigation  is  with  Hallam  no  excuse  for 
dweilingon  the  result .  unless  that  is  in  itself  important.  He  turns 
away  contemjituously  from  the  mere  curiosities  of  literature, 
and  is  never  templed  to  make  a  display  of  trivial  erudition. 
Nor  do  we  find  that  his  interest  in  special  studies  lead«  him  to 
assign  them  a  disproportionate  place  in  his  general  view  of  the 
literature  of  a  period. 

Hallam  is  generally  described  as  a  "  phihMophical  Ustorian." 
The  description  is  justified  not  so  much  by  any  phibsapbical 
q  uality  in  his  method  as  by  the  nature  of  his  subject  and  liia  ewn 
temper.  HaUam  is  a  phaoaephcr  to  this  extent  that  both  in 
political  and  in  literary  history  he  fixed  his  attention  on  resttlts 
rather  than  on  persons.  His  conception  of  history  emljraccd 
the  whole  movement  oi  society.  Ueside  thai  conception  the 
issue  of  bailies  and  the  fate  of  kings  fall  into  comparative 
insignificance.  "  We  can  trace  the  pedigree  of  princes,"  he 
rcfletis.  "  fill  up  the  catalogue  of  towa&  besieged  and  provinces 
desolated.  descrif>e  even  the  whole  pageantry  of  coronations  and 
festivals,  but  we  cannot  recover  the  genuine  history  of  mankind." 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  them  is  no  trace  in  Hallam  of  an)'thing 
like  a  philosophy  of  history  or  society.  Wise  and  generally 
melandioly  reflections  on  human  nature  and  pHitfml  society 
are  not  infrequent  in  his  writings,  and  they  ariae  natuxtUy  and 
inddentnHy  out  of  the  subject  he  is  diicuBring.  His  object  is 
tbe  attafnoMOt  of  truth  >n  matters  of  fact.  Sweeping  tbeorin 
of  the  movement  of  society,  and  broad  characterisations  of 
particular  periods  of  history  seem  to  have  no  attraction  for  him. 
'1  he  view  of  mankind  on  w  hich  such  geueraliza lions  arc  usually 
based,  taking  little  account  ol  individual  character,  was  highly 
distasteful  to  him.  Thus  he  objects  to  the  use  of  statistics 
because  they  favourthat  tendency  to  regard  all  men  as  mentally 
and  morally  equal  which  is  so  unhappily  stn>ng  in  modern  times 
At  the  same  time  HaUam  by  no  means  assumes  the  tone  of  the 
mere  scholar.  He  is  even  .qulicitou.s  to  show  that  his  point  of 
view  is  that  of  the  cultivated  gentleman  and  not  of  the  specialist 
ofanyoider.  Thus  he  tells  us  tlial  Montaigne  ia  the  filst  fVencb 
author  whom  an  English  genlknnn  is  ashamed  net  to  have  laad. 
In  fBCt,aIluaiouto  thnaBonaaiy  atndiMef  a  ganiianan  nwet 
us  eonstantly.  reminding  ui  of  the  uidikdy  craditioa  ol  the 
schcx)lboy  in  Macaulay.  Hallam's  prejudices,  so  far  as  he  had 
any,  belong  to  the  same  character.  His  criticism  is  apt  to 
assume  a  lone  of  moral  censure  when  he  h.is  to  deal  with  certain 
extremes  ot  human  thought — scepticism  in  philosophy,  athei&m 
in  religiot^  and  democrac>'  in  polidcs. 

Hallam  s  style  iisdnguiariy  uniform  throughout  all  hiswritinp, 
It  is  sincere  and  straightforward,  and  obviously  innocent  of  any 
motive  beyond  that  of  dearly  expressing  the  writer's  meaning. 
In  the  l.iteralHMrf  B)r«pt  there  an  mai^  PMMges  of  great 
imaginative  beauty.  (E.  U.) 

HAUAM.  HOBBRT  (d.  1417).  bishop  of  StBsbury  and 
English  repieaentative  at  tlie  council  of  Constance,  was  educated 
at  Oiford,  and  was  chancellor  of  tlie  univenity  from  1403  to 
1405.  In  the  latter  year  the  pope  nominated  him  to  be  arch- 
bishop of  York,  but  the  king  objected.  However,  in  1407  he 
1  was  lonsec  rated  by  (ircgory  XII.  a;  Siena  as  bishop  of  Saiii- 
I  bury.    At  the  council  ot  I'isa  in  next  he  was  one  of  the  English 
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reprcMntativfts.  On  the6ihof  June  1411  Pope  John  XXIIl.  made 
IMIam  &  cardinal,  but  there  was  socnc  irregularity,  and  his  title 
wasBM  faoogniscd.  At  the  council  of  Constance  (f.f.).  vrhich  met 
in  November  1414,  Hallam  was  the  chief  English  en%-oy.  There 
he  at  «iwe  took  ft  lumniiiiBM  mitiioa,  M  *^ 
«f  Chaidi  ntwm,  and  of  nw  wiMrfarity  oi  tht  CMOufl  to  tke 
pope.  la  the  dfemifawi*  which  led  up  to  the  depotiUon  of 
John  XXni.  on  the  agth  of  May  141s  he  had  a  iMdlng  share. 
With  the  trials  of  John  Hus  and  Jerome  of  Prague  he  had  less 
concern.  The  emperor  Sigismund,  through  whose  influence 
the  council  had  been  assembled,  was  aiisciil  during  the  whole 
of  1416  on  a  diplumntic  mission  in  France  and  England;  but 
when  he  returned  lo  Constance  in  January  1417.  .is  tlie  open 
aily  of  the  English  king,  Hallaro  as  Henry's  tniMcd  rcprvacntativc 
obtained  increased  importance.  Hallam  cuntHvod  skilfully 
to  cmphasice  English  prestige  by  delivering  ibe  address  of 
welcome  to  Sigismund  on  his  formal  reception.  Aftorwatds, 
under  his  master's  direction,  he  gave  the  enpemr  vigorous 
support  in  the  endeavour  to  secure  a  reform  of  the  Church, 
befonthoooiuidlpnioeededtotheeiectkiaaf  anewpope.  This 
natter  vaa  atiU  mdcdded  when  HaSan  died  aaddenly,  on  the 
4ih  of  September  1417.  After  his  death  the  direction  of  the 
English  nation  fell  into  less  skilful  hands,  with  the  result  that 
the  cardinalf  wlto  able  to  secure  the  immediate  election  of  a  new 
pope  I  Martin  \'.,  elected  on  the  i  ith  ot  >ioveniberi.  It  liiis  Ueen 
supposed  tliat  the  aljajidonnujit  of  the  reformers  by  tlic  English 
was  <iue  eiitirt-iy  10  Haliam's  death;  but  it  is  more  likely  thai 
Henry  V.,  fureseeing  the  possible  need  for  a  change  01  front, 
had  given  Hallam  discretionary  powers  which  the  bishop's 
successors  used  with  loo  little  judgment.  Hallam  himself, 
who  had  the  confidence  of  Sigismund  and  was  generally  respected 
for  hit  ttnigbtforward  independence,  might  have  achieved  a 
better  fesuh^  Uallam  was  buried  in  the  caihedial  at  Constance, 
where  his  tomb  near  the  high  ahar  u  maiked  by  a  brass  of 
English  workmanship. 

For  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Constance  see  H.  wo  der  HarJt's 
Cumlum  Cmthmlieim,  tuid  H.  Finhe's  Atla  CMwtftt  ConsUinctrnsti. 
For  a  alodem  account  see  Mandell  CreiKhton's  History  of  tht  Papacy 
(6  vols.,  Londoi-  iw  r'  (V.L.K.) 

HALlJ,  SIR  CHARLES  (orijfinally  Karl  H.^llei  (iSig-t8o;). 
English  pi.inist  and  conductor,  Ciertnan  liy  uatioiudity.  was 
born  at  Haijco,  in  Wtstphitlia,  on  the  iith  of  April  iSig.  He 
studied  under  Kink  at  Darmstadt  in  1835.  and  as  early  as  1836 
went  lo  Paris,  where  for  twelve  years  he  lived  in  constant  inter- 
course with  Cherubini,  Chopin,  Liszt  and  other  musicians,  and 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  such  great  literary  figitwes  as  Alfred 
de  liuaset  and  George  Sand.  He  bad  started  «  aet  of  chamber 
coocorta  with  Alard  and  Franchonme  with  great  success,  and 
bad  eompleted  one  aerfea  of  them  when  the  revolvtion  of  184S 
drove  him  from  Paris,  and  he  settled,  with  his  wife  and  two 
children,  in  London.  His  pianoforte  recitals,  given  at  first  from 
i.*50  in  his  own  hoijsc,  and  i'rom  iSOi  in  Si  Jami-s'-S  Hall,  \scre  an 
ioipoflanl  t'cattirc  of  London  musical  life,  and  il  was  due  in 
great  mca.surr  to  them  that  a  ki\o\vledne  of  Beethovcn's  piano- 
forte sonau^  became  Htneral  in  Knglish  sixicty  At  the  Musical 
Union  founded  by  John  KUa,  and  .it  the  i'o|inlar  Concerts  from 
their  beginning,  Hall^  was  a  trequcnt  performer,  and  from  1853 
was  director  of  the  Gentlemen's  Concerts  in  Manchester,  where, 
in  1857,  he  started  a  scries  of  concerts  of  his  own,  raising  the 
orchestra  to  a  pitch  of  perfection  quite  unknown  at  that  time 
in  fingiand.  In  itatA  he  married  Madame  Nocman  Neruda 
(b.  1830),  the  vlolhiiRti  widow  of  Ludwig  Koimu,  aod  daughter 
of  Joan  Memda^  meniben  «f  whose  famOy  had  long  been  famous 
for  musical  taleoL  In  the  same  year  be  was  km'ghted;  and 
in  1890  and  1801  he  toured  with  his  wife  in  Australia  and  else- 
where. He  died  at  Manchi^stcr  on  the  jjth  of  October  1S95. 
Halle  exercised  an  import atii  intJuence  in  the  musical  education 
of  Knfjland;  if  hi.s  pianolorte-playinR,  by  which  lie  was  mainly 
known  to  the  jjuljlit  in  London,  .seemed  remarkable  rather  lor 
prccmon  than  for  depth,  for  crystal  cleatniiiatt  rather  than  for 
warmth,  and  for  perfect  realization  of  the  written  test  rather 
than  for  strong  individuality,  it  was  ai  least  of  inuncnse  value 
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as  giving  the  composer's  idea  with  the  utmost  fidelity.  Those 
who  were  privileged  to  hear  him  play  in  private,  like  those  who 
could  appreciate  the  power,  beauty  and  imaginative  warmth 
of  his  COndOCtlogt  would  have  given  a  very  different  verdia; 
and  they  won  not  wrong  in  judgiog  ilall£  to.  be  »  man  of  the 
widest  and  keeoest  artistic  sympathiia,  with  an  exttaondiuiy 
gift  of  inalgfat  into  anisic  of  every  achaol,  ea  woH  OS  •  ationg  sense 
of  humour.  He  fought  a  long  and  arduous  battle  for  (he  best 
music,  and  never  forgot  the  dignity  of  Iiis  art  In  spite  of  the 
fart  that  his  technique  wag  that  of  his  jotuh,  of  the  period  before 
Liszt,  the  ea.se  and  certainty  he  attained  in  the  most  modern 
music  was  not  the  les.s  -.voiidcrlul  btxttusc  he  concealed  the 
mechanical  means  .so  completely. 

Lady  Hall^,  who  from  1 864  onwards  had  been  one  of  the  leading 
solo  violinists  of  the  time,  was  constantly  associated  with  her 
husband  on  the  concert  stage  till  his  death;  and  in  i8g6  a  public 
subscription  was  OlgSllbed  in  her  behalf,  under  royal  patronage. 
She  continued  to  appear  occasionally  in  public,  notably  as  late 
as  1907,  when  she  played  at  the  Joachim  memorial  concert.  In 
1901  she  was  ghren  \^  Queen  Alenadia  the  title  of  "  violinist 
to  the  qnees."  A  fine  rlaiainil  player  and  artist,  frequently 
assodated  with  Joachim,  I.ady  HalM  was  the  fint  of  the  wOmcn 
\'{oKnistB  who  could  stand  comparison  with  men. 

HALLB  (known  as  H.ille  an-der-S.^alk,  to  distinRuish  it 
from  the  small  town  of  Halle  in  Westphalia),  a  town  of  (iermany. 
in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  situated  in  a  sandy  plain  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  S.iale,  which  here  divides  into  ses  erul  arms, 
71  ni.  N.W.  from  Leipzig  by  the  railway  to  Magdeburg,  I'oii. 
(187s),  60,503;  (ifeSs)  si,gSj;  (1805)  116,304;  («90S>  i&o.o3». 
Owing  to  its  situation  at  the  jtmclion  of  six  important  lines  of 
railway,  bringing  it  into  direct  communication  with  BotUo, 
Brcsbu,  Leip^,  Frankfort -on- Main,  the  Harz  countly  and 
Hanover,  it  has  greatly  developed  in  siae  and  in  oonuiiorcial 
aDdfBduBtBBllmpaitBaEeb  Itoonaistsof  the  oU,  or  inner,  town 
snnouaied  by  pnoMaadcSi  wUdi  ooaqnr  the  site  ol  the  famcr 
forti6csdons,  uid  beyond  these  of  two  amall  towns,  Gtaudw 
in  the  south  and  Neumarkt  in  the  north,  and  five  rapidly  in- 
creasing suburbs.  The  inner  town  is  irregularly  built  and 
presents  a  somewhat  unattractive  appear.". nee.  \,vA  it  has  been 
intich  improved  and  rooderitized  by  the  laying  out  of  new  streets. 

The  centre  of  the  town  proper  is  occupied  by  the  imixjsinR 
market  square,  nn  which  ^tand  the  fine  meilieva!  town  hall 
(restored  in  iS.S;)  and  :fie  handsome  Ciothic  Marienkirche, 
dntinR  mainly  from  the  lOlli  century,  with  two  towers  connected 
by  a  bridge  In  the  middle  of  the  square  arc  a  dock-tawcr 
COer  roU  Turm)  ij6  ft.  in  height,  and  a  bronze  statue  of  Handel, 
the  composer,  a  native  of  ILilIe.  West  of  the  market -squaa*  Iks 
the  HaUe,  or  the  Tal,  where  the  brine  springs  (see  below)  isstto. 
Among  the  deven  dnirehea,  nine  Proieatnnt  and  two  jtoman 
CatholtC,  may  also  be  mentioned  tiie  St  MotxtiUidlie,  dating 
from  the  12th  centur>-,  with  fine  wood  carvings  and  sculptures, 
and  the  cathedral  (beloiiging  since  16S9  to  the  Reformed  or 
Calvinistic  church),  btdlt  in  the  16th  century  and  containing  an 
altar-piece  representing  Tluke  .AuRustus  of  Sa.xony  anri  his 
family.  Of  secul.tr  buil^linps  the  most  noticeable  are  the  ruitis 
of  the  castle  <if  Moril^iiurji.  formerly  a  citadel  and  the  residence 
of  the  archbishops  of  Magdeburg,  destroyed  by  lire  in  the  i  birty 
Years'  War,  with  the  exception  of  the  left  wing  now  used  for 
military  purposes,  the  university  buildings,  the  theatre  and  the 
new  railway  station.  The  famous  university  was  fountlcd  by 
the  doctor  Frederick  III.  of  Brandenburg  (afterwards  king  oil 
Pmssia),  in  1694,  on  behalf  of  the  Jurist,  Christian  Thomasrab 
( 1 65  5-1738),  whom  many  students  foUowed  u>  Halle,  when  he  was 
expelled  from  liCipsig  through  the  enmity  of  his  fellow  pmfeiaors. 
It  was  closed  by  Napoleon  in  1806  and  again  in  1813,  but  in  t8i$ 
was  re-established  and  augmented  by  the  removal  to  it  of  the 
U!ii\ersit\'  of  Wittenberg,  with  which  it  thus  t)ecanii?  united. 
Il  Ii.is  iacililies  ol  tbef)lDgy,  i.iw,  mediiiue  at;d  ) .liilosophy. 
Lroni  the  lirst  it  ha,s  been  reconnize<l  as  one  ot  the  priiicipal  seats 
of  Protestant  thcol«g>'.  originally  "f  the  pietislic  and  liTtterly  of 
the  rationalistic  and  iritical  school  In  connexion  with  the 
university  ibcro  arc  a  botanical  garden,  a  tbculogical  seminar)*, 
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inttonucal,  pitbekgletl  tad  physical  imtitutcs,  hoqHtab,  aa 

agricultural  institute — one  of  the  foremost  instituUoiU  ol  the 
kind  in  Germany — a  meteorological  institute,  an  observatory 
and  a  librar>'  of  ;So,cx;o  [irinted  voliimrs  .ind  >vxi  manuscripts. 
Among  other  cducalional  esiablishmcn's  must  be  mi-ntioncd 
the  Franckc'schcStiftunjjen,  founded  in  1691  by  August  Hermann 
Frucke  (1663-1727),  a  bronze  statue  of  whom  by  Kaucb  was 
enctedin  1829  in  theinnercourt  of  the  building.  They  embrace 
■a  (nphanage,  a  laboratory  where  medicines  are  prepared  and 
dbtlibuted,  a  Bible  press  from  which  Bibles  arc  issued  at  a  cheap 
rate,  and  eight  adiooli  <d  vaiioiu  grades,  attended  in  all  by  over 
3000  pupik.  The  other  pi&K^  InatfttttiiuiB  are  the  city 
gymnarium,  the  pewincial  lunatic  aiyia«,  the  prison,  the  town 
hospital  and  hifinaaiy,  tad  the  datf  and  dumb  iutltnte.  The 
salt-springs  of  Halle  have  been  Icnown  from  a  very  early  period. 
Some  rise  within  the  town  and  others  on  an  island  in  the 
Saale;  and  taigtthar  their  anmial  yiaid  of  salt  is  abonk  8500 
tons. 

The  workmen  employed  at  the  salt  works  arc  of  .1  peculiar  race 
and  arc  known  as  the  Halloren.  They  have  been  usually  regarded 
as  descendants  of  the  original  \Vcndi.sh  inhabitant.s,  or  a.s  Celtic 
immigrants,  with  an  admixture  of  Prankish  elements.  They 
near  a  ^tinct  dress,  the  ordinary  costume  of  about  1700, 
disiain  several  ancient  customs,  and  enjoy  oertaln  eseinptionB 
aodiielirlsgM  derived  fran  those  tl  the  SBdeiit  ffammtdnfi 
(coauBOidty  of  the  saltiMimcn). 

AmoogtheotiieriBdaMriesof  Halle  are  sugarrafioiog,  machine 
building,  the  manufacture  of  spirits,  malt,  chocolate,  cocoa, 
confectionery,  cement,  paper,  chicory,  lubricating  and  illuminat- 
ing oil,  wagon  grease,  carri.igcs  and  plii>-inR  cards,  printing, 
dyeing  and  coal  mining  (soft  brown  coal).  The  trade,  which  is 
>uper\'iscd  by  a  chamber  of  commerce,  is  vcrj-  considerable,  the 
principal  exports  licing  machinery,  niw  sugar  and  petroleum. 
Halle  is  also  noted  a.s  the  .scat  of  several  imjxjrtant  publishing 
firms.  The  Ribclaiutalt  (Bible  institution)  of  von  Caatein  is  the 
csntnd  authority  for  the  reviiltan  iif  Luther's  Bible,  of  which  It 
sells  annually  from  60,000  to  70,000  copies. 

Halle  is  first  mentioned  a:*  a  fortre.ss  erec  ted  on  the  Saale  in  806 
by  rhsrissi  sm  of  Charlemagne,  during  his  expedition  against  the 
Sofbs.  The  place  was,  however,  known  long  before,  ana  owea  its 
oriein  as  well  as  its  name  to  the  salt  iipring»  (Ualts).  In  9(>S  Halle, 
with  the  valuable  salt  works,  was  given  by  the  emperor  Ottn  I.  to 
the  newly  foundol  archdiocese  of  ^laRdcburg,  and  in  <)Si  Ottn  11. 
gave  it  a  charter  a-  .1  Tlir  iiiti  rests  of  the  an  hl  li'lmp  wltc 

watched  over  by  a  Vogt  (advocatus^  and  a  buigravc,  and  from  the 
first  there  were  separate  jurisdictions  for  the  HaUoim  aad  the 
German  settlers  in  the  town,  the  former  being  under  that  of  the 
Salteraf  (comes  salis),  the  latter  of  a  StkvUheits  or  bailiff,  both 
subordinate  to  the  burgrave.  The  conflict  of  interests  and  juris- 
dictions  led  to  the  usual  internecine  strife  duringt  he  middle  ages.  The 
panners  iPfunntr]  of  the  Tal,  feudatories  or  officiala,  became  a  close 
Hereditary  aristocracy  in  perpetual  rivalry  with  the  gilds  in  the  town ; 
and  both  resisted  the  prctcniiotts  of  the  archMaho[M,  At  the 
beginning  of  the  12th  century  Halle  had  attained  considerable  im- 

K)rtanec,  and  in  the  13th  and  14th  r*>nturies  as  a  member  of  the 
anseatic  League  it  carried  on  successful  wars  with  the  archbishops 
of  MagdeburK;  and  in  14.VS  it  rf^ihted  an  army  of  30,000  men  under 
the  elector  <jT  Sixiiny  Its  lil>crt>-  iK-riNhed.  huwever,  as  a  rc>uU 
of  the  internal  (cud  U'l  ween  the  dem'xratic  gilds  and  the  patrician 
pnnners.  On  the  20th  of  September  1478  a  oemagogue  and  cobbler 
named  Jakob  Weissak.  a  member  of  the  town  ooundl,  with  his 
confederates  opened  the  gates  to  the  soldiers  of  the  archbishop.  The 
townsmen  were  subdued,  and  to  hold  them  in  check  the  archbishop, 
Ernest  <if  S,i  v>iny,  built  the  castle  nf  Moritzburg.  Notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  the  arc^t'!M^h'lp^  if  .\la:nz  and  Magdeburg,  the  Refor- 
mation found  an  entrance  into  the  city  in  1522;  and  in  IMI  a 
Lutheran  MipfriiiiiMnlcnt  was  appointed.  After  the  peace  of  \Vcst- 
phalia  in  itx+H  the  tiiy  came  into  the  possession  oj  the  house  of 
Bmndenl>urg.  In  1S06  it  was  stormed  and  taken  by  the  French, 
sfter  which,  at  the  peace  of  I'ilsit.  it  was  united  to  the  new  kingdom 
of  Westphalia.  After  the  battle  fn  tween  the  Prussians  and  French, 
in  May  1S13.  it  was  taken  by  the  IVussiant.  The  rise  of  Leipzig 
was  for  a  long  time  hunfitl  to  the  prosperity  o(  Halle,  and  its  present 
rapid  increuH.'  in  jxipulatin:)  and  tra>lc  » princfpoUy  duetO ttSpOBtion 
as  the  centre  of  a  network  of  railways. 

Seie  Drevhaupt.  Au^UMicke  Beschreibimt  des  SSaaUtreises  (Halle, 
a  vols.,  1755;  Ard  edition,  1843-1844);  Hoffbauer,  Gttchukle  der 
Umitnilit  tu  JJaUe  (t8o6);  Ilaltc  in  Vorzeil  und  Gcf^enwart  (1851); 
Knautb,  Kuru  Ceschichtt  und  lifsnnrthunt  dir  .S!,:dl  Halle  (3rd  ed., 
1161):  worn  Hagcn,  Die  SUuU  HoiU  (1866-1867}:  Hertabcrg, 


GescUeUe  der  VereitUptnt  dir  OMMrMMitn  mm  WitUnberg  und 
Halle  (1867);  Voss,  Zur  Ceukickie  der  Autonomie  der  SladI  I!<ilie 
(1874);  Schrader.  GeichuMe  der  Friedruks- Vniverstldl  zu  UaUe 
(Berlin,  l8<)4);  Karl  Hegel.  Stadte  und  Giiden  der  germanischrti 
Vdlker  (Leipzig,  1891).  ii.  444-449. 

HALLECK,  FTTZ-CREENB  (1700-1867),  American  poet,  was 
born  at  Guilford,  Connecticut,  on  the  8th  of  July  1700.  By  his 
mother  he  was  descended  from  John  Eliot,  the  "  Apostle  to  the 
Indians."  At  an  early  age  he  became  clerk  in  a  store  at  Guil- 
ford, and  in  181 1  he  entered  a  banking-bouM  in  New  Yoifc. 
Having  Boade  the  acquaintance  of  JOMpb  Rodmaa  Dtahe,  in  1819 
he  assisted  Urn  under  the  sigintnre  of  "CMaker  ftakt"  hi 
contributing  to  tbe  New  York  SMifMg  ^ofl  the  hwmoraos  seiks 
of  "  Croaker  Papers."  In  182 1  he  published  his  longest  poem, 
Fanny,  a  satire  on  local  politics  and  fashions  in  the  measure  of 
Bynm's  Don  Juan.  He  visited  Europe  in  1823-182?.  and  after 
his  return  published  anonymously  in  1827  Alnwick  Ciistlr.  -.cuk 
other  Poems.  From  1832  to  1841  he  uas  confidential  agent  ni 
John  Jacob  Astor,  who  named  him  one  01  the  trustees  of  the 
Astor  library.  In  1864  he  published  in  the  A'nc  Ytnk  Ltdger 
a  poem  of  300  lines  entitled  "  Young  America."  He  died  at 
Guilford,  on  the  19th  of  November  1867.  The  poems  of  Halleck 
are  written  with  great  care  aad  finish,  and  manifest  the  poisessian 
of  a  fine  sense  of  harmony  and  of  genial  and  ekvatad  MBtiBDMita. 

His  Lije  and  Letters,  by  James  Grant  Wilson,  vgf»mA  In  1860. 
His  PoeluaJ  Writings,  together  with  extracts  from  tlHSe  Of  Jostpw 
Rodman  Drake,  were  edited  by  Wilson  in  the  same  year. 

HALLBCK,  HBNRT  WAOBR  (1815-1872),  American  general 
and  jurist,  was  born  at  Westernville,  Oneida  county.  X.Y.. 
in  1815,  entered  the  West  Point  military  academy  at  the  age  oi' 
I  vvciily.  and  on  graduating  in  1 S  51)  was  appointed  to  the  ctipincers. 
becoming  at  the  same  time  assistant  professor  of  engineering 
at  the  academy.  In  the  following  year  he  was  made  an  assistant 
to  the  Board  of  F.ngineers  at  Washington,  from  1841  to  1846 
he  w.'is  employed  on  the  defence  works  at  New  York,  and  in 
1845  be  was  sent  by  the  govemnent  to  visit  the  principal 
mOkary  establiahmeau  of  Europe.  After  his  letum,  Halleck 
dcUveied  a  eoun^of  lectwes  on  the  science  of  inr,pablisiied 
in  x8«6  under  tbe  title  StmetOt  if  MUUary  Art  end  Seienee. 
A  later  edition  of  this  moifc  was  widely  used  as  a  text-book  by 
volunteer' officers  during  the  Civil  War.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Mcxic-an  Warin  1846,  heserved  with  the  expedition  to  California 
and  tbe  Pacific  const,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  not  only 
ns  an  rrdineer,  but  by  his  skill  in  civil  administration  and  by  his 
gocnl  conduct  before  the  enemy.  He  served  for  several  years 
in  California  as  a  staff  otTicer,  and  as  secretary  of  state  under  the 
military  government,  and  in  1849  he  helped  to  frame  the  state 
coastitution  of  California,  on  its  being  admitted  into  the  I'nion. 
In  1851  he  was  appointed  inspector  siikd  engineer  of  lighthouses, 
and  in  1853  was  employed  in  the  forttfcatlOB  «f  Ul  Fidic 
coast.  In  1854  Captain  HaHcck  resigned  lb  ■ffHWlffflfrffli  MMt 
took  up  the  practice  of  hw  with  giieat  soeceis.  He  was  alio 
director  of  a  quicksilver  mine,  aad  in  rSss  he  became  president 
of  (he  Pacific  &  Atlantic  railway.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
W'.'.r  he  returned  to  the  army  as  a  major-general,  and  in 
November  1861  he  was  chargtd  with  the  supreme  command  in 
the  western  theatre  of  war.  There  can  be  no  i:'Je^^;ion  that  his 
administrative  skill  was  mainly  instntmcntal  in  bringing  order 
out  of  chaos  iu  the  hurried  formation  of  large  volunteer  armies 
in  186 1 ,  but  the  strategical  and  tactical  successes  of  the  following 
spring  were  due  rather  to  the  skill  and  activity  of  his  subordlnale 
generals  Grant,  Buell  and  Pope,  than  to  the  plans  of  tbe  supreme 
commander,  and  when  he  assumed  command  of  the  united  forces 
of  these  three  gsaerab  before  Corinth,  the  methodical  slowness 
of  his  sdvanoe  attiused  nach  eritidnn.  In  Jtdy,  however,  he 
was  called  to  Washington  as  general-in-chicf  of  the  armies.  At 
headquarters  his  administrative  powers  were  conspicuous, 
but  he  proved  to  \yc  utterly  wanting  in  any  large  grasp  of  the 
military  problem;  the  successive  reverses  of  Generals  McClcllan, 
Pope,  Burnsidc  und  Hix^kcr  in  Virginia  were  not  infrequently 
traceable  to  the  defects  of  the  general-in-chicf.  No  co-ordinaiioo 
of  the  military  efforts  of  the  Union  was  seriously  undertaken  by 
Halleck,  and  eventually  in  Match  1864  Grant  was  ai^MKnted  to 
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replace  him,  Major-General  H.-illf-rk  Ixroming  chief  of  Staff  at 
Waihington.  This  past  he  occupied  with  credit  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  In  April  1865  he  held  the  ctimmand  of  the 
military  division  of  the  James  and  in  A«^«st  of  the  same  year 
of  the  military  division  of  the  Pacinc,  which  he  retained  till 
June  1869,  when  he  was  transferred  to  that  of  the  South,  a 
position  he  held  till  his  death  at  LoufavOle,  Ky.,  on  the  gtb  of 
January  1873.  Hilkck's position  as  a  soldier  is  easity  rlcfined 
by  bis  uniform  succcw  U  an  administrative  official,  his  equally 
uoHonn  waatof  MKCCWwanoflioBr  at  the  iwad  o<  laige  anniM 
in  tlie  lidd,  and  Uie  popularity  of  Ua  theoretical  mftfap  on 
wieti  Rk  Influence,  fer  good  or  cvfl,  00  the  course 
war  of  modern  times  was  greater  than  that  of  any  ioldfer  on 
either  sidf  save  Grant  ami  I.' i  ,  .in  l  v.h:;,:  '  i  ^  i:J  -  rfereuce  with 
the  diipositiotis  of  the  tutniinmilurs  lu  uic  hi-ld  was  often  dis- 
aslrou«.  his  services  in  organizing  and  instructing  the  Union 
forces  were  always  of  iJie  highest  value,  and  in  this  respect  he 
was  indispensable. 

B.'H-rJv's  \{!!it:!ry  Art  and  Sfirmr.  Ha!le<  k  wrote  Bilumtn,  its 
Viiriftifj.  I'ropf'tui  and  L'ses  (i>S4il:  1  hr  Mmtn/^  Laus  p_t  Sftain 
ixnd  Mfxuo  1.1859);  Inlttniihnniil  Law  (iHdi;  nvv,  i;<liiion,  i(>o8); 
and  lrr.iti\r  on  Iiitrr?Uili\>ih:i  Ln;v  iinii  iht  Ltiu-s  <>f  Hur.  prrfx:rid 
for  the  use  of  Sckoots  and  ColUifs.  aUrid^cti  from  the  lar^ur  wijrk. 
HetnntlatMl  Jomini'S  Vie J>olihqii>-  rl  milu.iir,-  dr  \ap>olion  i:iSf>4) 
And deFoOK Om fie .£Mro^ Minn  il8<jo).  Tlie  wurksoii  iiuei^iiaiiunat 
law  fnentioaed  above  cnthle  Ccnenl  I-iaUeck  to  be  opnaidveii  as 
one  of  the  great  juriMeef  the  191k  century. 

HXLLEPLINTA  (a  ?\veilish  word  meaninK  rock-flint),  a  white, 
grey,  yellow,  sreeaisii  or  pink,  line-graiued  rock  consisting  of 
an  in'.itnate  mixture  of  quartz  and  felspar.  Many  examples 
arc  handed  or  striated;  others  contain  porphyritic  crystals 
of  quanz  which  resemble  those  of  the  lelsiles  and  j^torphyrics. 
Mica,  iron  oxides,  apatite,  sircon,  epidote  and  hornblende  may 
abo  he preaent  in  aniall  amount.  The  more  micaceous  varieties 
form  transitions  to  granuiite  and  gneiss.  H&Ueflinta  under  the 
microscope  is  very  finely  crystalline,  or  even  cryptocrystalline, 
Kwmbiiagthefeliiticnwtiizof  nanyaddrocka.  ItiscaMntiaUy 
met  amorphic  and  occur*  with  gnetosea,  acbtott  and  granuUtes, 
especially  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  when  It  b  fcgarded 
as  being  very  characteristic  of  certain  horizons.  Of  Its  original 
nature  there  is  some  doubt,  imt  its  chemical  composition  and 
the  occasional  prcicace  of  porpltyriiic  crystals  indicate  thai  il 
h  is  .iiTinities  to  the  fitie-grained  acid  intrusive  rocks.  In  this 
grouf)  there  may  also  have  been  placed  metamorphosed  acid 
tutTs  and  a  cetiaiit  tiumt>er  of  adinoles  (shales,  contact  altered 
by  intrusions  of  diabase).  The  assemblage  is  not  a  perfectly 
homogeneous  one  but  indndes  both  igneous  and  sedimentary 
rocks,  but  the  tonner  praponderate.  Rocka  very  sbniliar  to  the 
typical  SmdUh  UUleflintaa  ocour  in  Ural,  in  GnUda  and  enitern 

■ALUBL  (Hcib.  ^  a  Ifiahnie  derfvativn  fton  ^  km, 
"to  praise''),  a  term  la  ^nafDgnl  Htwiy  for  («)  ftalme 

odii.-cTv-iii.,  often  called  "  the  E|;ypttan  Hallel "  because  of  its 

recitation  during  the  paschat  iiiekl  on  the  night  of  the  Passover, 
(ft)  Psalm  cxxxvi.  'the  Ureal  llallel."  C.  A.  Hrigps'  points  out 
that  the  term  "  Hallelujah  "  (Praise  ye  \ Ah)  is  found  at  the 
dose  01  fss.  civ.,  cv.,  cxv.,  cxvi.,  cxvii  ,  at  the  beginning  o> 
Pss.  cxi.,  cxii.  and  at  both  ends  of  I'ss.  cvi  ,  c.xiii,,  cxxxv  ,  cxlvi. 
to  cl.  The  Septuagint  also  gives  it  at  the  beginning  of  Pss.  cv., 
evii.,  cxiv.,  cxvi.  to  cxut.,  cxxxvL  There  ate  thus  four  groups 
of  Hallel  psalms: — civ.-cvii.  (a  tetralogy  on  creation,  the 
patriarchal  age,  the  Exodus,  and  the  Restoration);  cd.-cxvii. 
which  indudea  most  of  the  "Egyptian  Hallel";  «i]DiT.<xxxvi.; 
odvi.-cl.  All  of  these  HaOds  (eicqit  alvQ.  and  cdix.  which 
are  Maccabean)  belong  to  thjc  Greek  peiiod,  forming  a  collection 
of  sixteen  psalms  composed  for  public  use  by  the  choirs,  cspectally 
at  the  great  feasts.  Their  distriliu".ii>[i  in'o  four  groups  w.is  ihe 
work  of  the  final  editor  of  the  psalter.    Later  liturgical  use 

re^.ir  u  1  V:.%.  cx\-iii  and  even  cxbc.  aa  Balleb,  as  well  as  Pts. 

c.\x.  to  txAxiv. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  extent  of  '  l-.e  nlTu  i:'.t  Ilalkl  varied 
from  time  to  time.   It  would  appear  that  in  the  time  of  Gamali^ 
'  fntenutiMtl  CnHtol  CmmtKtofy. "  Pnlnia,'*  Imcow  Ixxvtii. 


(Pisali-'m  X  5)  the  custom  of  its  recitation  at  the  paschal  meal 
Was  stiil  of  lecent  innovation.  While  the  school  of  Shammai 
advised  only  Ps.  cxiii.,  the  school  of  Hillel  favoured  Pss.  cxiii. 
and  cxiv.'  The  further  extension  so  as  to  include  Pss.  rxv.  to 
cxviii.  probably  dates  from  the  first  half  of  the  ;iid  Leiitun,- A.D., 
and  these  four  psalms  n-ere  recited  after  the  pouring  out  of  the 
fourth  cup,  the  two  earlier  ones  being  taken  at  the  beginning ol 
the  meal.  From  the  3rd  century  the  oe  of  the  Hallel  was 
extended  to  other  occasions,  and  was  gradually  incorporated 
into  the  Ututgy  of  ei^teen  festal  days. 

The  Great  Hallel  **  (Pt.  enxvi.  and  its  later  ettenaion  to 
aBt.-CXxxvi.)  always  served  the  wider  purpose  of  a  more  general 
thanksgiving.  According  to  Kabhi  Joh.man  it  derived  its  name 
from  the  allusion  in  v  j  '  l  e  Holy  One  w ho  (itS In  heaven  and 
Lheuce  distributes  f<xi<i  lu  a^i  nis  creatures. 

HALLBR.  ALBRECHT  VON  f  1 70.S-1777,),  Swiss  anatomist 
and  physioloirist ,  was  born  of  an  old  Swiss  fanuly  at  iJern.on  the 
i6th  of  October  170S.  I'reser.ted  hy  long-continued  ill-health 
from  taking  part  in  boyish  sports,  be  had  the  more  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  his  precocious  mind.  At  the  age  of  four, 
it  is  said,  he  used  to  read  and  expound  the  Bible  to  his  father's 
servants;  before  he  tms  ten  he  had  sketched  a  Chaldee  grammar, 
prepared  a  Greek  anda.Hel)rewvocal»laiy,conpiledacoIlection 
of  two  thousand  biogjmphies  of  Cuaous  men  acid  women  on  the 
modd  cl  the  great  works  cf  Bayto  and  lloreri,  and  written  in 
Latin  verse  a  satire  on  his  tutor,  who  had  warned  him  against 
a  too  great  exccirsivencss.  Wlieti  still  hardly  fiflern  he  was 
alrear.ly  the  author  of  r.unierous  metrical  translation:,  from  Ovid, 
Horace  and  N'irgil,  as  well  as  of  original  Utic-s,  dramas,  and  an 
epic  of  four  thousand  lines  on  the  origin  of  the  Swiss  confedera- 
tions, writings  which  he  is  s^iid  on  one  occasion  to  ha\e  rescued 
from  a  lire  at  the  risk  of  his  lite,  only,  however,  to  burn  them  a 
little  later  (i72g)  with  bis  own  hand.  Haller's  attention  had 
been  directed  to  the  profession  of  medicine  while  he  was  residing 
in  the  bouse  of  a  physician  at  Biel  after  his  father's  death  in 
1721;  aad,  following  the  choice  then  made,  be  while  atOl  a 
sickly  and  estoesiiyely  ahy  youth  went  In  hit  i&teettth  year  to 
the  university  of  TOUngen  (December  17*3)*  wbcie  be  studied 
u  ndcr  Camerarius  and  Dtivernoy.  Dissatisfied  with  Ms  progress, 
he  in  17:;;  exchanged  Tubingen  for  I.eidcn.  where  Boerhaave 
waj.  iu  the  zeiiilh  of  his  fatiie,  and  where  Albinus  had  already 
begun  to  lecture  in  anatomy.  At  that  university  he  graduated 
in  May  1717,  undertaking  successfvjlly  in  his  thesis  to  prove  that 
the  so-called  salivary  duct,  claimed  as  a  recent  discovery  h\ 
Coschwitz,  was  nothing  more  than  a  blood-vessel.  Ilallcr  then 
visited  London,  making  tiie  ac<!uaintancc  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
Cheselden,  Pringlc,  Douglas  and  other  scientific  men;  next, 
after  a  short  stay  in  Oxfonl,  he  visitetl  Paris,  where  he  .studieil 
under  Ledmn  and  Winsld«»  and  in  i  jaS  he  proceeded  -to  Basel, 
when  be  devoted  liiimdl  to  tiie  study  of  the  higher  mathematics 
under  John  BcRMmii.  It  was  durmg  his  suy  there  abo  that 
his  first  greet  Interest  In  botany  was  awakened;  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  tour  fJuly-.Xugust,  iSi,'?),  througli  S.ivoy,  Baden 
and  several  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  he  began  a.  cullecLiou  ol  plaiiu 
which  was  afterwards  the  basis  of  his  great  work  on  the  flora 
of  Sw itzcrlanrl.  I'rom  a  literary  point  of  view  the  main  result 
of  this,  the  t'lrst  of  h\s  mi-.ny  journeys  through  the  Alps,  was  his 
peoro  entitled  Di«  Alpcn,  which  was  finished  in  March  1720, 
and  appeared  in  the  first  edition  (1732)  of  his  Gedichtc.  This 
poem  oi  490  hexameters  is  historically  important  as  one  oi  tiie 
earliest  S^pM  Of  the  atltakcning  appreciatioa  nf  the  mou|ltAins 
(hitherto  genetaOy  legatded  as  hordUa  aionatiositiei),  though 
it  l»  cMefly  destpied  to  oentnst  the  afanpfe  aad  idylKe  Sfo  of  the 
inhat^tants  of  the  Alps  with  the  oqenqit  and  decadent  eiiatcaoe 
of  the  dwellers  in  the  plains. 

In  17:1;  he  retun-.ed  to  Bern  and  began  to  practise  as  a 
physician:  his  best  energies,  however,  were  devoted  to  the 
liotanica!  and  anatomical  researc'ies  which  ripidly  gave  him  a 
European  reputation,  and  procured  for  him  from  George  II. 

*  The  reference  to  a  hymn  at  the  inatitution  of  the  Eucharist 
(Matt,  xxvi  30.  Mark  nv-  36)  nun  be  iater|wat«d  in  the  light  of  this 
inceptive  stage  of  the  HallcL 
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in  1736  a  call  lo  ihc  chair  of  me<licinc,  anatomy,  botany  and 
>urgcry  it>  the  newly  founded  university  of  Gotlingcn.  He  became 
F.R.S.  in  1743,  and  was  ennobled  in  17.I').  The  quantity  of 
work  achieved  by  Haller  in  ihe  ^ewiuecn  yiar,  during  whirh 
be  occupied  his  Gotlingcn  professorship  was  immense.  Apart 
fton  the  ordinary  work  of  his  classes,  which  entailed  upon  him 
tlw  tuk  <rf  newly  orianiiing  a  botanical  garden,  aa  anatomical 
thwtn  and  nraceam,  an  obstetrical  achool,  and  similar  institu- 
lionfl,  ha  carried  on  without  intetroption  Uioaeodgfnal  famatiga- 
tlons  in  botany  and  physiology,  tlwieauitaofwhidi  are  pceacrvcd 
in  the  numerous  works  associated  witb  his  name;  be  continued 
also  to  (Krscvcrc  in  his  youthful  habit  of  poetical  composition, 
while  at  the  same  lime  he  conducted  a  monthly  journal  (the 
lidllingisLitt  j^clchrlc  Aituigen),  10  which  he  is  said  lo  have 
contributed  Iwelve  thousand  articles  relating  to  almost  every 
branch  of  human  knowledge.  He  also  warmly  interested  himself 
in  most  of  the  religious  questions,  both  ephemeral  and 
permanent,  of  his  day ;  and  the  erection  of  the  Reformed  church 
in  Gdttingen  was  mainly  due  to  his  unwearied  eaeigy.  Not- 
withstanding all  this  variety  of  intents  he  never 
felt  at  home  in  GSttliitai;  Ida  antamfled  heatt  kept  ever 
tuning  towaida  Ua  native  Bern  (whore  he  had  been  elected  a 
menber  of  thegnat  councO  hi  1745),  and  In  1753  he  resolved  to 
raign  hia  chair  and  return  to  SwiUcrland. 

TTie  twenty-one  years  of  his  life  which  followed  were  largely 
iK'Cupied  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  iniiior  {Kililical  jmsl 
of  a  Riithhauiammann  which  he  had  oLlained  b>  lot,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  his  Biblwthem  nudka,  the  botimii-ii!.  surgical 
and  anatomical  parts  of  which  he  lived  lo  complete;  but  he 
also  found  time  to  write  the  three  philosophical  romances — 
Usoug  (1771),  Alfred  (1773)  and  Fabius  and  Cato  (1774), — in 
which  bis  views  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  de^Mtisoi,  of 
limited  monarchy  and' of  aristocratic  republican  gwvcrmnent  are 
ftt^  act  forth.  About  1773  the  state  of  hia  todth  rendered 
neceatary  his  entice  withdrawal  from  public  buainess;  for  some 
tine  he  supported  liis  failing  strength  by  of  opium,  on  the 
use  of  which  be  conununicaled  a  paper  to  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Gttttingen  Royal  Society  in  t776;  the  excessive  use  of  the 
drug  is  believed,  however,  tn  have  hastened  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  17th  of  December  1777.  Haller,  who  had  been 
three  times  married,  left  eight  children,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Gottlieb  Emanuel,  attained  to  some  distinction  as  a  botanist 
and  as  a  writer  on  Swiw  hiatodcal  Ubfiograpihy  (178^178^, 
7  vols.)- 

Subjiiini  i!  1-  .1  I  lasjiifictl  but  by  no  means  an  exh.iijstive  list  of  his 
very  numerous  work«  in  various  branches  of  science  and  literature 
(a  complete  list,  up  to  1775,  numbering  576  items,  including  various 
cditioaa,  was  pubuahcd  by  Haller  himadft  in  1775,  at  the  end  of 
vol.  6  of  the  comspondenoe  addressed  to  him  by  various  leamc-d 
friends): — (i)  Anatomical: — leene*  analomica*  (1743-1754):  Dis- 
pulationes  anatomicae  selecHores  (1746-1752):  .->nH  Ofrra  ani/i. 
minnra  analomifi  nrfumfnli  (1762-1768).  Uj  riivsinIi>Ki<  il 
respirationr  experimmia  analomica  (1747) :  Primae  lineae  pkystolostae 
(1747);  and  EUmrtUa  pkysiotogiae  corporis  kumani  (1757-1760). 
(3)  Pathological  and  surKteal  :•— OpJWfWO  patkoloeiea  (1754);  Dis- 

Citionum  ckirurg.  cdUctio  (1777);  also  careful  editions  of  Borr- 
vc's  PratUcliones  atademicat  in  stuu  inslilutiones  rei  mrdictu 
('739).  and  of  the  Aria  mrdiaie  prineipia  of  the  Mine  nuihor  (1769- 
1774).  (4)  Botanical : — Enumrraho  rmlkodtm  slirfmim  I ! elveticarum 
(1743);  Opuscula  bolamca  ^1749);  BUdiotkfia  huiiinua  (1771)-  (5} 
Theologic-al  r— Bri>/<f  titer duwehl^tlen  Wahrhrtlrn  der  Offrnbarung 
(1772);  and  Briefe  zur  Vertheidiptnt  der  Offenimrunr  (1775-1777). 
(6)  Poetical:  — Cedickte  (17.V,  »2th  cd.,  1777).  His  three  romances 
ha>x-  been  already  mentioned.  Several  volumes  of  lectures  and 
"  Tasjehilrher  "  iT  jmirnals  were  published  posthumously. 

S-i'  J.  Ci.  Zinimc  r  ni.iiin,  Pas  !.fhtn  dfs  flerrn  wn  llalUr  117^5), 
and  the  articles  by  F<initcr  and  Sciler  in  I>«a-h  and  C.rulx-r's  Encykio- 
pddie.  .ind  particularly  the  denili  li  liii)f;ra[ihy  lover  scxi  pages)  by 
L.  Hirxel,  printed  at  the  head  of  his  elaburate  c-dition  (Frauenfeld, 
1U2)  of  HaUcr's  GrdickU. 

HALLBR,  BBRTHOLD  (1492-1536),  Swiss  reformer,  was  born 
i;  AMingen  in  Wiirttemberg,  and  after  studying  at  Pforzheim, 
where  he  met  Mclanchthon,  and  al  Cologne,  taught  in  the 
gymnasium  at  Bern.  Hu  u  is  appointed  assistant  jircacher  at 
the  church  of  Si  \'ii.cctit  in  1,15  and  people's  priest  in  tjjo. 
Even  before  his  acquainonce  with  /.wingli  in  iSJi  he  had  begun 
to  preach  the  Reformation,  his  sympathetic  character  and  his 


eloquence  making  him  a  great  force.  In  1526  he  was  al  the 
abiinive  conference  of  Baden,  and  in  Jai-.uary  15J8  dratted  arnl 
defended  the  ten  theses  for  the  conference  of  Bern  which 
established  the  new  religion  in  that  city.  He  left  DO  writings 
except  a  few  letters  which  are  preserved  in  Zwingli's  works. 
He  died  on  the  35th  of  February  1536. 
Life  by  Pcstaiozsi  (Elberfcid,  1861). 

HAtLBT,  EDHUND  (1656-1742).  English  astronomer,  wai 

born  al  Ilangerston,  London,  on  the  20lh  of  October  1656. 
His  father,  a  wealthy  soapboiler,  placed  him  at  St  I'aul's  school, 
where  he  was  equally  distinguished  for  liassical  ,ind  mathe- 
matical ability.  Before  leaving  it  for  (Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
in  167,$,  he  had  observed  the  change  in  (he  variation  of  the 
compass,  and  at  the  age  of  nineieen,  he  supplied  a  new  and 
improved  method  of  determining  the  elements  of  the  planetary 
orbits  {PkU.  Trans.  li.  683).  His  detection  of  considerable 
errors  in  the  tables  then  in  use  led  him  to  the  conclusion  tbtt  a 
more  accunte  ascertainment  of  tlie  jdaces  of  the  fixed  stars  waa 
indispensable  to  the  progicas  of  astronomy;  and,  finding  that 
Flamstced  and  Hevelius  had  already  undertaken  to  catalogue 
those  visible  in  northern  latitudes,  he  assumed  to  himself  the 
i.Tsk  of  n-.aking  olisrrvations  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  K 
rerommrndalion  from  Charles  II.  to  the  F.asl  India  Company 
procured  lor  him  an  apparently  suil.ible,  though,  as  it  proved, 
ill-chosen  slatioti,  anri  in  November  1676  he  embarked  for  St 
Helena.  Or.  the  voyage  he  noticed  the  retardation  of  the  pendu- 
lum in  api)roathing  ihe  equator;  and  during  his  stay  on  the 
island  he  observed,  on  the  7th  of  November  1677,  a  transit  of 
Mercury,  which  suggested  to  him  the  important  idea  of  employing 
similar  phenomena  for  determining  the  sun's  distance.  He 
returned  to  Englsnd  in  November  1678,  having  by  the  regatta- 
tion  of  341  stSEB  won  the  title  of  tiie  "  Southern  Tycho,"  and 
by  the  translation  to  the  heavens  of  the  "  Royal  Oak,"  earned 
a  degree  of  master  of  arts,  conferred  at  Oxford  by  the  king's 
command  on  the  .^rd  of  December  i(i7S,  almost  simultaneously 
wilh  his  election  as  fellow  of  the  Royal  .Society.  Six  months 
later,  the  indefatigable  astronomer  started  for  Danzig  to  set 
at  rest  a  dispute  of  long  standing  between  HtKtke  and  Hevelius 
as  to  the  respective  merits  of  plain  or  tclcscoj)ic  sights;  and 
towards  the  end  of  1680  he  proceeded  on  a  continental  tour. 
In  FarisheobaervedfWithG.D.  Caaaini,  the  great  comet  of  16S0 
after  its  perihelion  passage;  and  having  returned  lo  England, 
he  married  in  1683  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr  Tooke,  auditor  of  the 
exchequer,  with  whom  he  lived  harmoniously  for  lifty-five  years. 
He  now  fixed  his  reddence  at  Islington,  engaged  chiefly  upon 
lunar  observations,  with  a  view  to  the  great  desideratum  of  a 
method  of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea.  His  mind,  however. 
w.TS  also  busy  with  the  momerto-j^  iin  iiU  n-  n!  gravity.  Having 
reached  .so  far  as  lo  j)crceive  tha:  liir  iiniral  force  of  the  sol.ir 
system  must  dccrea.se  inversely  as  the  sijuare  cjf  the  distance, 
and  applied  vainty  to  Wren  and  Ilooke  for  further  elucidation, 
he  made  in  .\ugust  :'jS4  that  journey  to  Cambricige  for  the 
pnrtHjse  of  consulting  Newton,  which  resulted  in  the  publication 
of  the  Print ipia.  The  labour  and  expense  of  passing  this  great 
work  through  the  press  devolved  upon  Halley,  who  also  wrote 
the  prefised  henneters  ending  with  the  well>known  line- 
Nee  fas  est  propius  mortal!  attingcrc  divos. 

In  1696  he  was,  although  a  zealous  Tory,  appointed  deputy 
comptroller  of  the  mint  at  Chester,  and  (August  19,  169S)  he 
recrivrd  a  commission  as  captain  of  the  "  Paramour  Pink  " 
for  the  purpose  of  making  extensive  observations  on  the  con- 
ditions of  terrestrial  ma^tism.  This  task  he  accompUsbed  in 
a  voyage  whidi  lasted  two  years,  and  extended  to  the  s>nd 
degree  of  S.  latitude.  The  results  were  published  in  a  Ccnerat 
Ch<ir(  of  the  Variation  of  the  Compass  in  1701;  and  immediately 
afterwards  he  executed  by  royal  command  a  careful  survey  of 
the  tides  and  coasts  of  the  British  Channel,  an  elaborate  map 
of  which  he  prod'.n  1.  I  :ii  i:o.\  On  his  return  from  a  journe> 
lo  Dalmatia,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  and  fortifying  the  port 
of  Trieste,  he  was  nominated,  November  i-oj,  Savilian  professor 
of  geometry  at  Oxford,  and  received  an  honorary  degree  of 
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doctor  of  laws  in  1710.  Ilctween  171^  and  1721  he  actoil  ;is 
secretary  to  the  Royal  St>cicly,  and  cirly  in  17  jo  he  succec<liil 
Flamslecd  as  astrutKimer-royal.  Alihougli  in  his  sixty  fourth 
year,  he  UDdertook  to  obaerve  the  moon  through  an  entire 
levolatilKi  of  her  nodes  (eigiiteen  years),  and  actually  carried 
out  his  puipoofc  He  died  on  the  14th  of  Januaiy  174^.  lUs 
tomb  is  in  dw old  graveyard  of  St  Margaret 'sclrardl,LM| Kent. 

Hallegr'a  mm  notable  tdentific  achievcaMtts  wem— his 
dotectioB  «f  tlw  **lons  iMqitaUty"  oi  Jupiter  and  Satum,  and 
of  the  acceleration  of  the  naoe't  mait  noiotion  (1693),  his  dis- 
covery of  the  proper  molionB  of  the  fixed  stars  (i  718),  his  theory 
of  variation  (i68j),  inckiding  the  hypothesis  of  four  magnetic 
poles,  revived  by  C.  Hansteeit  in  iSio.  and  his  suggestion  of  the 
magnetic  origin  of  the  aurora  borealis;  his  calculation  of  the 
orbit  of  the  i68j  comet  (the  first  ever  attempted),  coupled  with 
ft  prediction  of  its  return,  i^trikingly  vcriticd  in  1759;  and  hi^i 
indication  (first  in  167Q,  and  again  in  1716,  Phil.  Trans.,  No.  548) 
of  a  method  extensively  used  in  the  iSth  and  iQth  centuries  for 
determining  the  sobr  parallax  by  means  of  the  transits  of  Venus. 

His  princiital  wurks  are  Cataloius  stfllanm  amtraliim  (London, 
1679).  the  substance  0/  which  wa.t  embodied  in  vol.  iii.  of  Flamstecd's 
UisloTia  coelestis  (1725);  .Synapsis  aslronomiae  comtticae  (Oxford, 
)705);  Astronomical  Tabln  (London,  1753);  also  eighty-one  mis- 
cellaneous papers  of  roniidcrable  interest,  scattered  through  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  To  theae  should  be  added  hi.i  version 
from  the  Arabic  (which  language  he  acquired  for  the  purpose)  of  the 
treatise  of  Apollonius  De  secHone  ralionis,  with  a  rcstoiration  of  his 
tw<j  loit  tiook.s  De  seclione  sfMlii,  liolh  i)ulili,shc<I  at  Oxford  in  1706: 
iil-ji  S  i-,  ruie  f<litii;n  of  the  Cunicj  of  Apollonius,  with  the  trealisi' 
by  Scrcnus  De  sectione  cyhndri  et  coni  (l>xford,  I710,  folio).  His 
edition  of  the  Spherics  of  Mi  ni  laiiH  ums  nuhliiihed  by  his  friend  I)r 
Costard  in  I7<i8.  See  alou  Bwtraphia  Brilanniea,  vol.  iv.  (1757); 
CiMk  Mag.  xvu.  45j.  503;  A.  Wood,  Athenae  Oxon.  (Blias).  iv.  536: 
J.  Aubrey.  Lives,  11.  365;  F.  Baily.  Account  of  f/afltslMv;  Sir  D. 
Brewster.  Life  of  A'rte/on;  R  Grant,  Ifiilnry  of  Astronomy,  p.  477 
and  pasiim  ;  A.  f.  Rudolph,  bulletin  of  Bibliography,  N0.14  (Boston, 
1904};  E.  F.  Mcf'ikc,  "  Bililicis-iijiny  of  HaUi  v's  Comet."  Smith- 
sonian Misc.  CoUecltons,  m>I.  xlviii.  pt.  i.  (19^)5):  .Vu/<-i  and  Queries, 
9th  scries,  vols.  .x.  xi.  xii..  loth  series,  vol.  ti.  (E.  F.  McPikc).  A 
collection  of  manuscripts  regard!  nc  Halley  is  preserved  among  the 
Rigaad  popers  in  the  Bodleian  librar>',  Oxford;  and  aanv  of  his 
ttapuUiihed  letters  Bslat-at  tiw  Record  Oi&ce  and  in  tha  Ubtary  of 
the  Koyal  Society.  (A.  M.  C) 

HALUiRfMSSON.  J6nAS  (1807-1844),  the  chief  lyric.il  iK>et 
of  Iceland,  was  bom  in  1807  at  StcinsstaMr  in  F.yjaljarCarsysla 
in  the  north  of  that  island,  and  educated  at  the  famous  school 
of  BessaslaOr.  In  tS  j^z  he  went  to  ihe  university  of  Copenhagen, 
aitd  shortly  afterwards  turned  his  attention  '.o  ihe  luitural 
sciences,  especially  geology.  Having  obtained  pecuniary  assist- 
ance from  the  Danish  government,  he  travelled  through  all 
Iceland  for  sdentitic  purposes  in  the  yean  1837-1842,  and  made 
many  intemting  geological  obscrvatiou.  Moat  of  Ua  writings 
on  taoiocy  aie  in  DaoiiiL  Hia  mmni  im,  however,  not 
acq^Kd  by  hia  wiitfagi  In  tbtt  tanfoaga,  but  by  U»  Icelandic 
pqausaadahoititOflfs.  HewinwdlniiidliiGeniiaBHterature. 
Hdne  and  SduUec  being  hia  favouritea,  and  the  atudy  of  the 
German  maHeia  and  the  old  classical  writers  of  Iceland  opened 
his  eyes  to  the  corrupt  state  of  Icelandic  poetry  and  showed  him 
the  way  to  make  it  bet'er  The  misuse  o;  iln  K  Idic  metaphors 
made  the  lyrical  and  epical  [xtctry  of  the  day  hardly  intelligible, 
and.  to  nij>Le  masters  wor*c,  the  Language  oi  ihe  poets  was  mixed 
up  with  words  o[  tierman  and  Danish  origin.  The  great  Danish 
philologist  and  friend  of  Iceland,  Rasmus  Rask,  and  the  poet 
Hjarni  Th6rarensen  had  done  much  to  purify  the  language, 
but  J6naa  HaUgifnuaon  coaapletad  their  work  by  his  poems  and 
talcs,  in  a  poiw  '*"ir"flr  than  ever  bad  been  writun  in  Iceland 
since  tbe  dnyi  of  Snoiri  StniiMon.  The  egeiafii  of  Icelandic 
poatqr  were  ipedatty  leen  in  the  a»«Blled  Hmmr,  ballads  of 
heiMi,  9tC,  which  were  fiercely  attacked  by  Jfoaa  HaUgibnaeon, 
wko  at  laat  succeeded  in  inverting  the  educated  to  his  view. 
Moat  of  the  priiKi()al  [locms,  tales  and  essays  of  ]6nas  Hall- 

grlniSOn  appe.irLil  -.n  I  In-  )>eriodical  FjiHiiir,  v:hich  he  began 
publishing  at  Copei.haxenm  i8.vMogel!ier  with  K.o!ira5(i!slabon, 
a  well-known  phi'iologist .  and  the  patriotic  Thomas  Sacmuuds- 
■on,  Fjilnu  had  in  the  beginning  a  hard  struggle  against  old 
piejudioea,  but  aa  tlie  yean  went  by  ila  ""^MfT*  beaune 


enormous;  and  when  it  at  last  ceased,  its  programme  and  spirit 
still  lived  in  ,Vy  /•VViiKfri/ and  other  patriotic  periodicals  which 
tix)k  its  jjlacr.  Jonas  Mallgrinisson,  who  died  in  1844,  is  the 
father  of  a  separate  school  in  Icelandic  lyric  poetry.  He  intro- 
duced foreign  thoughts  and  meties,  but  at  the  same  time  revived 
the  metres  of  the  Icelandic  classical  poets.  Althou^  his  poetical 
works  arc  all  comprised  in  one  small  mhiaie,  be  Bttikei  eveiy 
string  of  the  old  haip  of  Iceland.  (S.  Bt.) 

HAUIMT,  AMDMIi  [Anuw  VUaamx  Dinid  (sSstf* 
1877),  British  joumaUit  uiid  dnmatbt,  was  bem  at  Marnoch, 
Banffshire,  in  1830.  He  was  educated  at  Maitedud  College, 
Aberdeen,  and  in  1849  he  came  to  London,  and  discarding  the 
namcof  Duff,  devoted  himself  to  literature.  His  tirsiciigagement 
was  with  the  daily  papers,  and  hi^  .vnrk  haNnng  attracted  the 
notice  of  Thackeray,  he  was  invitni  to  -.vritc  for  the  Cornftill 
Mtis^dzine.  From  1861  he  contributed  larj^ely  to  .4//  Ihe  Year 
Round,  and  many  of  his  articles  were  republished  in  collected 
form.  He  was  also  the  author,  alone  and  with  others,  of  a  great 
number  of  farces,  burlesques  and  melodramas  and  a  peculiarly 
successful  adapter  of  popular  novels  for  the  stage.  Of  these 
IMlU  Em'ly  (18^),  his  adaptation  of  DmM  Cv^ptrfiM,  was 
warmly  approved  by  Di^ens  himself,  and  enjoyed  a  long  mn 
atDruryLaae.  Halliday  died  in  UMidon  on  die  teth  ol  April 
1877. 

HALLlWBLUraiLUm,  JAMBS  ORCHARD  (1820-1880). 
English  Shakespearian  scholar,  son  of  Thomas  Halliwell,  was 
!>orri  in  l.oiiijon,  on  the  list  of  June  iSjo.  Ilr  w;i>  e.:lnr:.tcd 
privately  and  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  lie  devoted  himseil 
to  antiquarian  research,  particularly  in  early  FlngUsh  literature. 
In  1830  he  edited  Sir  John  Mandevillc's  Travels;  in  1S4.'  pub- 
lished an  ./I  «tfi«n/ 0/ /A<  iiuro^<j«  AISS.  iu  .'hi  Chelham  Li'^r::ry. 
besides  a  newly  discovered  metrical  romaucc  of  the  i5lh  century 
(Torrent  of  Portuial).  He  became  best  known,  however,  as  a 
Shakespearian  edteor  and  collector.  In  1848  he  brought  out  his 
Lift  ^  Skakttpnre,  wUcfa  passed  through  sewMU  editions; 
in  1853-1865  a  sumptuous  niitimi,  limited  to  150  oopka,  of 
Shalwepeaie  la  foUo,  idtli  fnU'ciltlcal  notes;  in  •  Ctlmdtr 
of  At  Mttmis  wtSmtfifA^-Aton;  in  1864  a  HiMry  «f  Nt» 
Ptaa.  After  1870  be  entirely  gave  up  textual  ciftfdsm,  and 
devoted  his  attention  to  elucidatir.v;  (he  particulars  of  Shake- 
spectre's  life.  He  collated  all  the  av.i'.lalile  tacts  and  documents 
in  relation  to  i'.  and  exhausied  the  inioriti.ii ion  pi  be  found  in 
local  records  in  his  HuSiints  uf  Ihr  Lift  i''  .Sluikrspe.sre.  He  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  the  purchase  of  New  Place  for  the 
corporation  of  Stralford-on-.'\von.  and  in  the  formation  there 
of  the  Shakespeare  museum.  His  publications  in  all  numbered 
more  than  sixty  volumes.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Phillipps 
in  1872,  under  the  will  of  the  grandfather  of  Itis  lirst  wife,  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Tbomaa  Phillippa  the  aatiquaiy.  He  took  an 
activ«lnt«fSit  in  the  Candan  Society,  the  Paiqr  Sodeiy  nod  the 
Shakeipcoie.  Society,  l«r  iriridi  be  edited  mug  e«t|y  Bn|^ 
and  EUaabetban  works.  Fran  1845  HalUwi^  was  esdoded 
from  the  library  of  the  British  Musetun  on  account  of  the 
suspicion  attaching  to  his  posseinon  of  some  manuscripts  which 
hacl  beei'.  remo  w  1  frmn  the  library  of  Trinity  C"ollege,  Cambridge. 
He  published  privately  an  explanation  of  the  matter  in  1845. 
His  hoii.sc,  llollingbnry  Copse,  near  Brighton,  was  full  of  rare 
and  curious  works,  and  he  generously  gave  many  of  them  to  the 
Chetham  librarj',  Manchester,  to  the  town  library  of  Penzance, 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington,  and  to  the  library  of 
Edinburgh  university.    He  died  on  the  3rd  of  JaWMry  1889. 

HAIXOWB'KN,  or  Au.  Hallows  Evs,  the  name  given  to  the 
31st  of  October' aa  the  vigil  of  Hallowinaa  or  All  Saints'  Day. 
Though  now- known  as  little  else  but  the  eve  of  the  Christian 
festival,  Hallowe'en  and  ita  formaly  attendant  cerenoaies 
long  antedate  Chiiathinity.  The  two  chief  characteristics  «f 
ancient  Hallowe'en  wrte  the  lighting  of  bonfires  and  the  belief 
that  of  all  nights  in  the  year  this  is  the  one  during  whii  h  gho.-ls 
and  wilthcs  are  most  likely  to  wander  abroad.  Now  on  or  about 
the  1st  of  November  the  Druids  held  their  great  autumn  festival 
and  lighted  lires  in  honour  of  the  Sun-god  in  thanksgiving  for 
the  harvest  Further,  itwaaa  Druidicbelicf  thatontbeeveef 
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Uiis  fcMival  Soman,  lord  of  death,  ctUed  together  the  wicked 
•oul*  thkt  within  the  past  twelve  months  had  been  condemned  to 
inhabit  tha  bodiea  at  animals.  Thus  it  is  ckar  that  the  main 
cakbiatioDS  of  Halione'en  were  purely  ]>niidiial,  and  tUa  ia 

further  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  parts  of  Iidand  the  3111  of 
October  was,  and  even  still  is,  Icnown  aa  Oidhche  Shamkm, 
"  Vigil  olSanian."  Ou  the  Druidic  ceremonies  were  grafted  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  Roman  festival  in  honour  of  Pomona 
held  about  the  ist  of  November,  in  which  nuts  and  apples,  as 
representing  the  winter  store  oi  fruits,  played  an  important 
part.  Thus  the  roasting  of  nuts  and  tbe  sport  known  as  "  apple- 
ducking  " — attempting  to  seize  with  the  teeth  an  apple  floating 
ia  a  tub  of  water, — were  once  the  universal  occupation  of  the 
young  folk  in  medieval  England  on  the  jist  of  October.  The 
custom  of  lighting  Hallowe'en  fires  Sttivivtd  until  icoent  years 
ta  tha  highlands  of  Scotland  and  WdM.  Jsk  tbt  iyiag  cnben 
It  was  tisital  to  place  as  many  smaB  •tonas  as  than  war*  penons 
around,  and  next  morning  a  search  was  made.  If  any  of  the 
pebbles  were  displaced  it  was  regarded  as  certain  that  the  person 
represented  would  die  within  the  twelvemonths. 

For  dcMih  of  the  Hallowe'en  gantcs  and  bonfires  sec  Brand's 
.! •t.'ii;u<;icj  0/  Creci!  Britain,  ('hambers'«  Book  of  Days;  Grimm'-. 
Deutsche  Myiholope.ch.  xx.  (Elemente)  and  ch.  xxxiv.  (Abtr^iUt); 
aiid  i.  <A  iwcr^a  GMdM  JlMgit,  voi.  iii.  ComiMire  alw  Bbltaiw 
and  BowniB. 

HALLSTATT.  a  market-place  of  Austria,  in  Upper  Austria, 
67  m.  S.S.W.  of  Lina  by  nH-  Pop-  (1900)  737.  It  is  aituatcd 
on  the  shore  of  tha  HallsUUer-see  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Hall- 
statter  SaJabaif ,  and  i»  built  In  aapUthtatn  ivltb  Its  houses 
clinging  to  the  nountattt  aide.  Tbe  salt  mine  of  HsUstatt, 
which  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  existence,  was  rediscovered  in  the 
t4th  century.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  celebrated  Celtic 
burial  ground,  where  a  great  number  of  very  interesting  anti- 
quities have  been  found.  Most  of  these  have  been  removed  to 
the  museuma  at  \%nna  and  lans^  hut  aoow  an  he|it  in  the  local 
museum. 

The  excivations  (1847-18(14)  revealed  a  form  of  culture 
hitherto  unknown,  and  accordingly  the  name  Hailstatt  has 
been  applied  to  objects  of  like  form  and  decoration  since  found 
in  Styria,  Caroiola,  Bosnia  (at  Gtasinata  and  Jeseiin),  Epiiua, 
north  Italy,  France,  Spain  and  Biitabi  (see  Cekt).  Eteiywliete 
dse  the  chaafe  Iiob  inn  weapons  to  broasa  is  immediate,  but 
at  Hallstatt  inn  ia  aecn  gradually  superseding  bnnae,  first  lor 
ornament,  then  for  edging  cutting  instrumenta,  then  replacing 
fully  tbe  oM  bronse  types,  and  finally  taking  new  forms  of  its 
own.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tbe  use  of  iron  first  developed 
in  the  Hallstatt  area,  and  that  thence  it  spread  southwards  into 
Italy,  Greece,  the  Aegean,  EK>l>t  and  Asia,  and  northwards 
and  westward*  in  Europe.  At  \oreia,  which  gave  its  name  to 
Noricom  iq.v.)  less  than  40  m.  from  llalktatt,  were  the  most 
famous  iron  mines  of  anuquity,  which  produced  ilie  Noric  itun 
and  N'oric  swords  so  prized  and  dreaded  by  the  Romans  (Pliny, 
Hist.  iVaf.  xxxiv.  14s;  Horace,  Epod.  17.  71).  This  iron  needed 
no  tempering,  and  the  Celts  had  probably  found  it  ready  amdted 
by  nature,  just  aa  the  Eskimo  Ind  learned  of  thcmsehrea  to  use 
tdluric  non  embedded  in  basalt.  The  gtaires  at  Hallstatt  were 
partly  inhumation  partly  cremation;  they  contained  swords, 
daggers,  spears,  javelins,  axes,  helmets,  bosses  and  plates  of 
shields  and  hauberks.  hrcKiche^,  various  forms  of  Jewelry,  amber 
and  glass  beads,  many  of  the  objecli  heiiij;  decorated  whh  animals 
and  Keonietcical  designs.  Silver  was  praciii-aily  unknown. 
Tiie  weapons  and  axes  ar«  mostly  iron,  a  few  being  bronze.  I'tie 
swords  are  Ilm:  shajted.  with  blunt  points  intended  for  cutting, 
not  for  thruisliiigi  the  hilts  differ  essentially  from  those  01  the 
Bronxe  .\gc,  being  shaped  like  a  crescent  to  grasp  the  blade, 
with  large  pommels,  or  sometimes  with  antennae  (the  latter 
found  also  in  Bavaria,  Wiirttemberg,  Baden,  Switzerland,  the 
PyrcDees,  Spain,  north  Italy):  only  aii  anowheada  Onoue) 
were  found.  Both  fiangied  nad  aoAeted  odta  occurred,  the  iron 
being  mudi  mon  antncnwa  Unn  the  bnnae.  The  flat  axes  are 
distingniahed  hy  tbe  side  stops  and  In  aome  caaes  the  tranaition 
fram  palstave  to  todtttcd  aie  can  be  aeen.  The  ahields  wcr 


round  as  in  the  early  Iran  Age  of  north  Italy  VlUAMOva). 
Greaves  were  found  at  Glasinatz  sad  Jea«in,  though  not  at 
Hallstatt;  two  bebneia  were  found  at  Hallstatt  and  othm  in 
Bosnia;  broad  braue  belts  were  numerous,  adorned  in  ftpount 

with  beast  and  geometiic  ornament.  Brooches  are  foun<!  in 
great  numbers,  both  those  derived  from  the  primitive  safct>  pio 
(■'  Pcschiera  "  type)  and  the  "  spectacle  "  or  "  Hallstatt  "  type 
found  aJl  fiown  tin;  Balkans  and  in  Greece.  The  latter  are  formed 
of  two  spirals  of  wire,  sometimes  four  such  spirals  being  used, 
whilst  there  were  also  brooches  in  animal  iotvm,  one  oi  the  latter 
being  found  with  a  bronze  sword.  The  Hallstatt  culture  is  that 
of  liie  Homeric  Acbaea<i»  (s«c  Achaeans),  but  as  tiie  brooch 
(along  with  inm,  CRSnation  of  the  dead,  the  round  fUdd  and 
the  geometric  ornament)  passed  down  into  Greece  from  central 
Europe,  and  as  brooches  are  found  in  the  lower  town  at  Mycenae, 
ijso  luc,  they  muat  have  been  invented  hmg  hcfoie  that  date 
in  ccatval  Eunpei  But  as  they  an  fonad  ia  the  late  Branae 
Age  and  early  Iron  Age,  the  early  iron  ciiUun  of  Hallstatt  must 
have  originated  long  before  1350  B.C.,  a  conclusion  in  accord 
with  the  absence  of  silver  at  Ifallstatt  iu>elf. 

See  liaron  \on  Sacken,  L>as  Orai^etd  turn  UalhtaJi,  Bcrtrand  and 
S.  Kcinach,  Les  CtUaiamtUttMltdlt  P6  et  du  Danube;  \V.  Kidiie- 
wa y,  Early  Age  oj  GrMte;  AaCRAlOt^CV  (plate).         (W.  Ri . ; 

HALLUCINATION  (fiom  I^l.  Jtuinuri  or  dlucvuri,  to 
wander  in  mind,  Or.  a.)\ixiatt»  or  dX(«u>,  from  &A11,  wandering), 
a  psychological  term  which  has  been  tbe  subject  of  muicb  con- 
troversy, and  to  which,  although  there  is  now  fair  agreement  as 
to  its  denotation,  it  is  still  impossible  to  give  a  piedae  and 
entirely  astiafactory  dfufinitinin  HaUucinations  conttittite  one 
of  the  two  great  daaMS  of  aO  ftbe  sense-perceptions,  the  other 
class  consisting  of  the  "  flfusfons,"  and  the  difiSculty  of  definition 
is  clearly  to  mark  the boundar>- between  the  two  classes,  lllusum 
may  be  ilet'ined  a,s  the  misinterpretation  of  sciist  :mpres>iQn, 
whde  hatitutnalion.  in  its  typicaj  instances,  is  the  expeneiiLing 
of  a  sensory  presentation,  i.e.  a  i)resenlat:on  having  the  sensory 
vividness  that  distinguishes  perceptions  from  reprcscnl,»tive 
imagery,  ut  a  time  when  no  stimulus  is  acting  on  the  correspond- 
ing sense-organ.  There  is,  however,  good  reuon  to  think  that 
in  mangr  cases,  possibly  in  all  cases,  some  stimulation  of  the 
111  nan  niyn,  ceolng  cither  from  without  or  from  within  the 
body,  idnya  a  part  in  the  gBncsis  of  the  halludnatioB.  This 
being  so,  we  must  be  content  to  leave  the  boundary  between 
illuaiona  and  haWudnatieiia  aMefiaad,  and  to  regard  aa  Qluaions 
these  false  percepHtmt  As  tnisch  Ma/rsnsMBf  au&f<  on  the  sense- 
organ  play  a  leading  fart  in  dettmimng  lie  character  of  the  percept. 
and  as  hallucinations  thosr.  in  i,',i',  r'.i  ,„,,.  impression  is 

lacking,  or  p!<:yi  but  a  subsidiary  pf.ri  and  brars  no  obvtDUi  relalion 
Ui  the  diiiraitcr  of  the  false  percept. 

As  in  tbe  case  of  illusion,  hallucination  may  or  may  not 
involve  delusion,  or  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  object  falsely 
perceived.  Among  the  sane  tbe  hallucinatory  object  is  fre- 
quently recognized  at  once  as  unreal  or  at  least  as  but  quasi-real; 
and  it  is  only  the  insane,  or  persons  in  aboormal  states,  stKh 
aa  hypnosis,  who,  when  an  hallucination  petsistt  Of  ftcon,  fkil 
to  recognise  that  it  oorraqnnds  to  no  phyrical  InpiCMiOB  fimn, 
or  object  in,  the  outer  'woiM.  Hallucmations  of  aU  the  senses 
occur,  but  the  most  commonly  reported  are  tbe  auditor\-  and 
the  visual,  whilcthoscof  the  other  senses  seem  to  be  comparatively 
rare.  'I'lr.s  ajiparcnt  riitterence  of  frequency  is  110  doubt  largely 
due  to  the  nnjre  striking  charai  tcr  of  visual  and  auditory  hal- 
lucinations, and  to  the  relative  difficulty  of  ascertaining,  in  the 
case  of  perceptions  of  the  lower  senses,  e.g.  of  taste  and  smell, 
that  no  imjiression  adequate  to  the  genesis  of  the  percept  has 
been  made  upon  the  sense-organ;  but,  in  so  far  as  it  is  real,  it  is 
probably  due  in  part  to  the  more  constant  use  Of  the  higher 
senses  and  the  greucr  strain  consequently  thrown  upon  them, 
in  part  aho  to  then  more  Intimate  oomieidao  with  tbe  life  of 
idaaa. 

Tbe  balludiuitoTy  perception  may  involve  two  or  more  aenaes, 
the  subject  may  seem  to  sec  a  human  being,  to  bear  his  voice 
and  to  feel  the  touch  of  his  band.   This  is  rarely  the  case  in 
apootaneoua  haUudnation,  hot  in  hypnotic  haUncinatioii  the 
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subject  is  apt  to  develop  the  object  sugKested  to  him,  as  present 
to  one  of  his  senses,  and  to  perceive  it  also  through  other  senses. 

Among  visual  hallucinations  the  human  figure,  and  unong 
•ndMoiy  htllwrinnrioBt  hnnun  voices  aie  tbe  objects  nioet 
cmmaily  tmiSnd,  The  flgun  Mtn  ilwqv  appcm  localiaed 
moft  «r  leaf  defiattdy  In  tlw  outer  woriid.  In  Bwuy  cases  it 
appears  idated  to  tbe  objects  tnily  sees  in  }tist  tbe  aane  way 
es  .1  rva]  object;  e.g.  it  is  no  longer  seen  if  the  eyes  are  dosed 
or  turned  away,  it  does  not  move  with  the  movements  of  the 
eyes,  and  it  may  hidr  objcrts  lying  behind  it,  or  be  hidden  by 
objects  coming  bctwL-cn  the  place  that  it  appears  to  occupy  and 
the  eye  of  the  percipient.  \  isu^l  hallucinations  are  most  often 
experienced  when  the  eyes  are  open  and  the  sumntnHing  spare 
is  well  or  even  brightly  illuminated.  Less  frequently  the  visual 
hallucination  takes  the  form  of  a  self-luminous  figure  in  a  dark 
place  or  appears  in  a  luminous  giob«  or  mist  which  shuts  out 
fram  view  tbe  real  objects  of  the  pan  of  the  field  of  view  in 
wUch  it  appean. 

AvditMy  baUixiaatiaas»  tipttbSfy  vohet,  mm  to  {all  bito 
two  distinct  rlaisfi  (i)  tbose  wUch  aie  hand  aa  oombig  fiaa 
without,  and  are  more  or  len  definitely  localized  in  outer  space, 
(2)  those  which  seem  to  be  within  the  head  or,  in  some  cases, 
within  the  chest,  and  to  have  less  definite  auditory  quality. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  latter  are  hallucinations  involving 

principally  kinaesthctic  senaationB»  ssDsadona  of  »a««iiieot  of 

the  nTgans  of  speech. 

Ilallucinationhi  occur  under  a  Rreat  variety  of  bodily  and 
mental  conditions,  which  may  conveniently  be  classified  as 
foUowa. 

L  Coitdiiiens  which  imply  normal  ziaking  Consciousnrss  and  no 
diilinci  Departure  Jtom  bodily  and  mental  Sanity. 

a.  It  wonid  aeeaa  tbat  a  coaaideiabia  munber  of  perfectly 
liealthy  persona  occastonaHy  expoience,  wbile  in  a  fully  waking 
atate,  halludnatfons  for  which  no  cause  can  be  assigned.  The 

census,  of  hallucinations  conducted  by  the  Society  for  Fsyehiial 
Research  .-ihowed  that  about  lO  %  of  all  sane  persons  tan 
n  r.iember  having  experienced  at  least  one  hallucination  while 
thc>-  believed  themselves  to  be  fully  awake  and  in  normal  health. 
Tluse  sporadic  h.illucinations  of  wakirg  healthy  persons  are  far 
more  frequently  visual  than  auditory,  and  they  usually  take 
thefotm  of  some  familiar  person  in  ordinary  attire.  The  figure 
in  many  cases  is  seen,  on  tumiiu  tbe  gaie  In  some  new  direction, 
fuUy  developed  and  lifelike,  ana  Ita  halhwtnaloiy  chatactef  may 
be  revealed  only  by  iu  noiaelesa  BwveBumtSt  or  byitafadtag  away 
»»  ^ttt.  A  spedal  intenat  attachea  to  baUudnattana  of  tins 
t]rpe,  owing  to  tbe  oocasional  coincideoee  of  tbe  death  of  tbe 
person  with  bu  halladnatory  appeatance.  Tbe  quaatiaa  laiaed 
by  these  ooteideHeeB  will  be  discawad  in  a  scpatate  paiagiapb 
below. 

h.  .\  Ii  \v  persons,  otherwise  normal  in  min<I  and  body',  seem 
to  cxpericiite  rcfjcalttiiy  .some  particular  kind  of  hallucination. 
The  voice  {6<Ufil»tav)  so  frequently  heard  by  .Socrates, 
warning  or  advising  him,  is  the  most  celebrated  example  of 
tbb  type. 

II.  QmdUSua  mor,-  or  /o.t  itnu^ud  or  ,ihnorr)w!  but  met  imflying 
dudnci  Departure  jrvm  IlciUlk. 

a,  A  kind  of  hallucination  to  which  perhaps  every  normal 
peiaon  is  liable  is  that  known  technically  as  "  recunant  sensa- 
tjoo."  This  kind  is  eaparienced  only  when  some  aensOHirgan 
haabeenoontintwariyar  rciieatedly  subiected  to  some  one  Idnd 
of  impfessioa  or  stinvlatlon  lor  a  conaidetable  period;  «.g. 
the  microsoopist,  after  examining  for  some  hows  one  partkubu- 
kind  of  object  or  structure,  may  suddenly  percefvc  the  object 
faithfully  reproduced  in  form  and  colour,  and  lyinj?,  as  it  were, 
upon  .iri>'  sulfate  to  whicli  his  K'^'M  is  <lirected.  Perhaps  the 
comnioiitsr  e».i>ericiice  of  this  type  is  the  recurrence  of  the 
sensations  ol  movement  at  intervals  in  the  i)eriod  folluwinR  a  sea 
voyage  or  long  railway  journey. 

b.  A  considerable  proportion  of  healthy  sane  persons  can 
induce  bailudnatlons  of  viiioa  hy  gaaing  fiaadly  at  a  poliriMd 


surface  or  into  some  dark  translucent  mass;  or  of  hearing,  by 
applying  a  large  shell  orsimilar  object  to  the  ear.  These  methods 
of  inducing  hdlndnatiens,  capec^y  the  former,  have  long  been 
practised  in  many  countries  aa  nudes  of  divioatioii,  vaiimiB 
objects  being  osed,  e.;.  a  drop  of  ihk  In  tbe  pdm  of  the  hand,  or 
apoliibedin|er*nalL  Tbe  object  now  niaiteoranMmfyi»ed(i  a 
polished  sphm  of  dear  gisss  or  crystal  (see  CKWtAtrGAzntG). 
Hence  such  hallucinations  go  by  the  name  of  crystal  visions. 
The  crystal  vision  often  appeare  as  a  picture  of  some  disfani  or 
unknown  scene  lyinfi,  as  it  were,  in  t  he  cryst  al ;  and  in  the  picture 
figures  may  come  and  so.  and  move  to  and  fro,  in  a  p<-rfer!ly 
natural  manner,  In  other  cases,  '.vritten  or  [printed  words  or 
.sentences  appear.  The  percipient,  seer  or  scryer,  commonly 
seems  to  be  in  a  fully  waking  state  as  he  observes  the  objects 
thus  presented.  He  is  usually  able  to  describe  and  discuss  the 
appearances,  siicnasively  discriminating  details  by  attentive 
observation,  just  as  when  observing  an  objective  soena;  and 
he  usually  has  no  power  of  «0Btl«l&g  tham^  and  DO  Sense  «f 
having  pnxfaioed  them  by  his  awn  activity.  XnaomaeaMatitow 
vsRona  have  hroui^t  bac^  to  t6e  mind  of  the  scryer  facta  or 
inddotta  which  he  could  not  voluntarily  recollect.  In  other 
cases  they  arc  asserted  by  credible  witnesses  to  have  given  to 
the  scryer  information,  about  events  distant  in  time  or  place, 
that  had  not  cutae  tu  hk  knowledge  by  normal  means.  These 
cases  have  been  claimed  as  evidence  of  telepathic  communic.:ition 
or  even  of  clairvoyance.  But  at  present  the  number  of  wrll- 
attcstcd  cases  of  this  sort  is  too  small  to  justify  acceptance  of 
this  conclusion  by  those  who  have  only  secondhand  knowledge 
of  them. 

c.  Prolonged  deprivation  of  food  predisposes  to  hallucina- 
tions, and  it  would  seem  that,  under  this  condition,  a  large 
propoitioa  of  otherwise  bsaUl^  persona  become  liable  to  them, 
especuliy  to  andltaiy  baOndnaltaos. 

d.  Certafai  dnigi,  notably  ophim,  Indian  h;mp,  and  mescal 
predispose  tO  balhlcbiattnlS,  eaidi  tending  to  produce  a  peculiar 
type.  Thus  Indian  hemp  and  mescal,  especially  the  latter, 
produce  in  many  cases  \nsual  hj'.nurinations  in  tlie  form  of  a 
brilliant  play  of  coiou.-s,  sometimes  a  mere  succession  of  patches 
of  briliianl  colour,  sometimes  in  architectural  or  other  definite 
spatial  arrangement, 

e.  The  states  of  transition  from  sleep  to  waking,  and  from 
waking  to  sleepi,  seem  to  be  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  appear- 
ance of  hallucinations.  The  recurrent  sensations  mentioned 
above  are  espedally  prone  to  appear  at  such  times,  and  a  coo* 
siderable  proportion  of  the  Sporadic  hallttdnationa  of  phbobb 
in  good  health  are  iqMcted  to  bava  bean  anperieiwad  mider  thcaa 
conditions.  The  aaana  "hypnagogic**  haWacinatioaa,  first 
applied  by  AUied  Mauiy,  is  ooounonly  given  to  tboae  experienced 
in  these  transition  states. 

/.  The  presentations,  predominantly  visual,  that  constitute 
the  prindpal  content  of  most  dreams,  arc  generally  described  as 
hallucinatory,  but  the  propriety  of  so  classing  them  is  very 
questionable.  The  present  writer  is  confident  that  his  own 
dream  presentations  lack  the  sensory  vividness  which  is  the 
essential  mark  of  the  percept,  whether  normal  or  hallucinatory, 
and  which  is  the  principal,  though  not  the  only,  character  ii^ 
which  it  dtHcrs  from  the  representation  or  memory-iniaKe.  It  is 
true  that  the  dream-presentation,  Uke  the  percept,  differs  from 
the  representative  imagery  of  wakmg  Ufa  in  that  it  is  relatively 
independent  of  votition;  but  tliat  aeens  to  be  merely  iMcanse 
tbe  wiilisuiabeyanceoirvcryloelbctlva  during  sleep.  Thewide 
cuncncy  of  tlw  dbetiine  that  daaaea  dream-images  with  hal- 
ItMinatiOM  seems  to  be  doe  to  this  independence  of  volitional 
control,  and  to  the  fact  that  during  sleep  the  representative 
imagery  appears  without  that  rich  setting  of  undiscriminated 
or  marginal  sens;U  ion  which  alw.iys  accompanies  waking  imager)', 
and  which  by  contrast  accentu.ites  ffJT  introspective  reflection 
the  lack  of  sensory  vi\idness  of  such  im.a^ery. 

g.  Many  of  the  subjects  who  pass  Into  ihe  deeper  stages  of 
hypnosis  (see  Hvpnotisji)  show  themselves,  while  in  that 
condition,  'extremely  liable  to  hallucination,  perceiving  whatever 
objiect  is  auggeited  to  then  aa  pcesant,  and  faiUng  to  perodva 
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any  irfiject «{  which  it  is  asserted  by  the  operator  that  it  is  no 
longer  present  The  rcdity  of  these  positive  and  negative 
hallucinations  of  the  hypnotized  suUjrci  h.Ls  hc<-n  n-rciitly 
questioned,  it  being  maintained  that  die  subject  merely  givt^, 
verbal  umsc-iu  to  tlu'  iu^;^l■^l;uIls  oi  ib.c  opi^raiur.  Bui  that  Ihu 
hypnotized  subjutt  docs  really  expctieiuo  hallucinations  seeiria 
to  be  provc<l  by  the  rases  in  which  it  is  possible  to  make  the 
hallucination,  positive  or  negative,  persist  for  some  time  after  the 
termination  of  hypnosis.and  by  (he  fact  thatinsomeof  these  cases 
the  subject,  who  in  the  posi-hj'pnotic  stale  seems  in  every  other 
Itipect  normal  and  wide  uvake,  may  find  it  difficult  lodistinguish 
between  the  hailuciiwloiy  and  tetil  objects.  Ftiither  proof  ia 
■Soidni  by  eiperinMato  Hich  tm  tibaue  by  which  Alfred  Binet 
dwwed  that  a  vittwl  haQucimtion  may  behave  for  its  percipient 
in  many  respccU  like  *  real  object,  e.g.  that  ft  may  appear 
reflected  in  a  minor,  diipiAced  by  a  prism  and  coloured  when 
a  coloured  glass  is  placed  before  the  patient's  eyes.  It  was  by 
means  of  experiments,  of  this  kind  that  Binet  showed  thit 
hypnotic  hallucinations  niay  approximate  to  the  type  of  the 
illusion,  i.e.  that  some  real  object  alTcetinK  the  sense-organ  (in 
the  case  of  a  visual  hallucination  some  detail  of  the  surface 
upon  which  it  is  projected  )  may  provide  a  nucleus  of  peripherally 
excited  sensation  around  which  the  false  percept  is  built  up. 
An  object  playing  &  pait  of  this  sort  in  (he  genesis  of  an  bal- 
ludnation  is  linown  as  a  "  point  4«  nfin."  It  has  been  main- 
tained that  all  hallucinations  iav<llve  aoDC  lUGfa  pMfU  de  npire 
or  objective  nucloua;  but  there  are  good  icaKiitt  for  rejecting 
tMavkw.  " 

k.  In  atatea  of  tatrnf,  or  Intente  emodonal  concentration 
of  attention  upon  aome one  Ideal  object,  theobject  contemplated 
seems  at  times  to  take  on  sensory  vividness,  and  so  to  acquire 
the  character  of  an  hallucination.  In  these  cases  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  subject  is  probably  similar  In  many  respects  to  that 
of  the  deeply  hypnotized  subject,  and  these  two  classes  of 
hallucuiatiaa  may  be  Mgaidod  aa  vcqr  daaely  allied: 

IIL  Hattudmatitms  wkkM  occur  as  symptom     Mk  MUy  aiui 
menial  diseases. 

a.  Dr  H.  Bead  haa  the  credit  of  having  shown  for  the  first 
lime,  in  the  year  looi.  that  many  patients,  suffering  from  more 
or  kss  painful  visceral  diseases,  disorders  of  heart,  lungs, 
abdominal  viBcera,  &c.,  are  liable  to  cxpctieMe  hallucinations 
of  a  pccallai  hind.  Theae  '^vuoeial"  haUudnatioof,  which 
areoomtant^aoeomiianiedbylieBdaGbeof  theidlccted  visceral 
tjrpe,  are  moat  oommooly  visoal,  more  rardy  auditory.  In  all 
Dr  Head's  cases  the  visual  hallucination  took  the  form  of  a 
shrouded  human  figure,  colourless  and  vague,  often  incomplete, 
generally  seen  by  the  patient  standing  by  his  be<l  when  he 
wakes  in  a  dimly  lit  room.  The  auditory  "  visceral  "  hallucina- 
tion W.15  in  no  instance  vocal,  hut  twik  such  forms  as  sounds  of 
tapping,  si  r.itchinK  or  rumbling,  anil  were  heard  only  iu  ihc 
absence  of  objective  noises.  In  a  few  cases  the  "  visceral  " 
hallucination  was  bisensory,  i.e.  both  auditory  and  visual. 

In  all  these  rcspecta  the  "  \'isccral  "  hallucination  differs 
markedly  from  the  commoner  typca  of  the  aporadic  halhirinaiion 
of  healthy  persons. 

b.  UaUudnationa  am  oonataat  ^ymptama  of  certain  general 
diaanlen  in  whidi  the  nervoua  ayatem  ia  mvalTCd,  notably 
of  the  idifimm  HmecM,  whidi  icsulta  bom  chronic  ahnhol 
poisooiag,  and  of  the  dditium  of  the  acute  specific  levera.  The 
hallucinations  of  these  states  are  generally  of  a  diatreidng  or 
even  terrifying  character.    Especially  is  this  the  rule  ■with  those 

oi  diiiniim  /rrwciK.  arvd  in  the  hallucinalicms  of  this  disease 
cetliiiQ  Winds  oj  olijects.  e.g.  rats  and  snak^,  occur  wiih  cuiious 
frequency. 

c.  Hallucinations  occa-^inn.illv  occur  as  symptoms  of  certain 
nervous  diseases  that  are  jmi  usually  classed  with  ihc  insanities, 
notably  in  cases  of  epilepsy  and  severe  forms  of  hysteria.  In 
the  fonner  disorder,  the  sensory  aura  that  so  often  precedes 
the  epileptic  convulsion  nay  talce  the  form  of  an  halludnatoiy 
object,  which  in  some  caae*  ia  very  constant  in  chaiaCtCf, 
Unilateral  halludnatiooa,  aa  eapecially  interesting  dam,  occur 


in  severe  cases  of  hysteria,  and  tire  usually  accompanied  by 
hemi-anaesthesia  of  the  body  on  the  side  on  which  the  hallucin- 
atory object  i^  perceived. 

J.  Hallucination-,  occur  in  a  large.  Ijui  not  accurately  definable, 
projvorlion  ot  all  c.iscs  of  mental  disease  proper.  Two  classes 
are  recognized;  (i )  those  that  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  doniiuaiil  emotional  ?.tate  or  wiih  some  dominant  delusion: 
(2)  those  that  occur  sporadically  and  have  no  such  obvious 
relation  to  the  other  symptoms  of  disease.  Hallucinations  of 
the  former  class  tend  to  accentuate,  and  in  turn  to  be  confirmed 
by,  the  congruent  emotional  or  ddnaional  state;  but  whether 
theae  are  to  be  retarded  aa  primaty  aymptonu  and  as  the  cause 
of  the  halludBatkma,airMEeMnia,it  {tfleneially  impossible  to  say> 
Patients  who  awBcr  dehaiona  of  pcnectttlon  are  very  apt  M 
develop  later  in  the  course  of  tbdr  diaeaae  hallucinations  of  the 
voices  of  their  persecutors;  while  in  other  cases  hallucinatory 
voices,  which  arc  at  first  recognized  as  such,  come  to  be  regardetl 
as  real  and  in  t  lusc  cases  seem  to  be  factors  of  primary  im[X)rtance 
in  (he  genesis  oi  turiher  delusions,  Haliuciuaiioiis  occur  in 
almost  every  variety  of  menial  disease,  but  arc  commonest  in 
the  forms  characterized  by  a  cloudy  dream-like  condition  ot 
consciousness,  ami  in  extreme  cases  of  this  Mirt  the  patient  (as 
in  the  delirium  of  chronic  akcutaot-poisoning)  seems  to  move 
waking  through  a  world  consisting  largely  of  the  imiga  of  hia 
own  creation,  set  upon  a  background  of  real  objects. 

In  some  cases  hallucinations  arc  frequently  etpcrienced  for 
long  peiioda  is  the  abaence  of  any  other  symptom  of  meatal 
disorder,  but  these  oe  doubt  vtually  imply  aome  morbid  oonditien 
of  the  brain. 

FA.viiW<>;y(>///J7HOfialM«f.— There  has  been  much  discussion 

as  to  the  nature  of  the  neural  process  in  hallucination.  It 
is  generally  and  rightly  assumed  that  the  hallucinatory  perception 
of  any  object  has  for  its  immediate  neural  correlate  a  state  of 
excitement  which,  as  re>;ards  its  cliaracters  and  its  dislrihulion 
in  the  elenu-iUs  of  the  br.un.  is  entirely  similar  to  the  neur.il 
correlate  of  the  normal  perception  of  the  same  object,  Ihc 
hallucination  is  a  perception,  thouRh  a  false  perception.  In 
the  perception  of  an  object  and  In  the  reprcsentatioa  of  it, 
introspective  analysis  discoweia  a  number  of  preientative 
elements.  In  the  case  of  the  representation  these  elements  arc 
memory  images  only  (except  perhaps  in  so  far  as  actual  kin- 
aestheiJc  sensetiooa  enter  into  its  compoeitian);  wheieas,  in 
the  caae  of  the  percept,  aeme  of  these  sfeBsenta  eie  aenaatiMis, 
sensatkms  which  differ  from  images  in  having  the  eittTibttte  «f 
sensory  vividness;  and  the  sensory  vividneas  of  these  demeota 
lends  to  the  whole  complex  the  sensory  vividness  or  reaUty, 
the  possession  of  which  character  by  the  percept  constitutes  its 
principal  ditlerencc  from  the  representation.  Normally,  sensory 
vividness  attaches  only  to  those  presentative  elements  which 
are  excited  through  stimulations  of  the  sense-organs.  The 
normal  percept,  then,  owes  its  character  of  sensiiry  reality  to 
the  fad  that  a  certain  number  of  its  prcsentalive  elements  are 
sensalions  peripherally  excited  by  impre^ons  made  ui>on  a 
sense-organ.  The  problem  is,  then,  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  hallucination  contains  presentative  eiements  that  have 
sensory  vividness,  that  are  sensations,  although  they  are  not 
excited  by  Inuweasions  from  the  external  world  falling  upon  a 
scttse-OTgan.  Moat  of  the  discussions  of  this  aubjea  suffer  from 
thene^eetofthisprcilininary  definition  of  the  problem.  Idany 
authom,  notably  W.  Wundt  and  hia  diariples,  have  been  content 
to  assume  that  the  sensation  differs  from  the  memory-image 
only  in  having  a  higher  degree  of  Intensity;  from  which  they 
infer  ih.it  it-i  neural  torrel.ile  in  the  br.iiii  M>rlex  also  dilTcrs 
from  that  of  ;he  ima^e  only  in  liaviin;  ,;\  hither  ileftree  of  inreniity. 
l  or  t!ietn  an  hallucir.alion  is  t  ncrelote  iin  iety  a  rejiresrntalion 
uho^e  neural  ccirrel.»te  invoh<-s  an  inri'|i-il\  of  exritemenl  of 
I.  erlain  brain  l  icmcnts  Such  as  is  norm.dlv  piroduced  only  by 
jiiiipheral  stimulation  of  sciisory  nervai  in  the  sense-organs 
Hut  this  view,  so  attractively  simple,  ignores  an  insuperable 
objection.  Sensory  vividness  is  not  to  be  identified  with  superior 
intensity;  for  while  the  least  intense  sensation  has  it.  (he 
mamoiy  image  of  the  most  intense  sensation  lacks  it  compktety. 
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And.  i[f\ct  intensity  of  sensation  .1  funrtion  o(  the  Intcnsitx 
of  the  undsriytng  neural  txciti-mcni,  may  not  ttsaumc  i!iai 
sensory  vividness  is  also  the  expression  in  a>n.sciousncss  of  iliai 
intcnutyof  excitement.  If  \\  undt  s  vii  w  were  trie  a  progressive 
diminution  of  the  intensity  of  a  sensory  stimulus  should  bring 
the  sensation  to  a  point  in  the  scale  of  diminishing  intensity  at 
which  it  ceases  to  beaocation,  ceases  to  have  sensory  vividness 
and  becomes  an  imajtc  merely.  But  this  is  not  the  case;  with 
dtninlsliing  intei^ty  of  stimulation,  the  sensation  declines  to 
a  ajalaud  iatcoiity  and  Uwn  diinppcan  from  comscitHisncss. 
Tliis  objection  apiili«s  aot  only  to  Wnndt's  vikw  «f  lallMdnattoati 
but  afan  to  H.  TUne'k  wplMttfoB  of  tbaiD  Iqr  tlw  aid  of  lili 
doctrine  of  "  reductives,"  for  this  too  identtltts  aeflsoqr  vividneaa 
with  intensit\ ,    (H.  Taiiie,  Df  riniaUgoue.  tome  i.  p.  loS.) 

Another  widely  current  cxpian.ition  is  b.^used  on  the  view  that 
the  represent. it  ion  and  the  percept  have  their  anatomical  bases 
in  ditTcrcnl  clement -groups  or  "  centres  "  of  the  brain,  the 
"  centre  "  of  the  representation  being  assigned  to  a  higher  level 
ot  the  brain  than  that  of  the  percept  (the  latter  being  sometimes 
assigned  to  the  basal  sanslia  of  the  brain,  the  former  to  the 
cortex).  It  is  then  assumed  that  while  the  lower  perceptual 
centre  is  normally  excited  only  through  the  seiwHWgan,  It  may 
occasioBally  be  eacited  by  im|«MiMi«  playing  domi  upon  it  from 
tka  comipaiulins  ewtM  tt  wpawnUtion,  nben  iuauriiMtion 
ramlta. 

This  view  also  b  far  teom  ■arisfactoiy,  bcome  the  great 

additions  recently  omda  10  OWT  kaowla^  o(  tlia  bcain  tend 
very  strongly  to  afetow  tliat  both  senaatknu  and  memory- 
images  have  their  anatomical  bases  in  the  same  sensory  areas 
of  the  cerebral  cortex;  and  many  considcratioos  converge 
to  show  tbat  tlieir  anatomical  baace  wmt  be,  in  pait  atleast, 

tilenlical. 

The  views  based  on  the  assumptions  of  complete  identity,  and 
of  complete  separatencss,  of  the  anatomical  b.ases  of  the  [K-rcept 
and  of  the  rcpresent.ition  arc  then  alike  untenable;  and  the 
alternative — that  their  auatoinicai  bases  are  in  part  identical, 
ia  part  different,  which  is  indicated  by  this  conclusion— renders 
possible  a  far  moie  satisfactory  doctrine.  We  have  good  reason 
10  believe  that  tbe  Mural  correlate  of  sensation  is  the  trana- 
missian  oi  tlie  naivoiia  iaa]ittbe  tbcou^  a  senaori-motor  are  of 
the  coctcK,  made  19  of  a  chaio  oi  Bearanca;  and  tbe  view  snigHta 
itaelf  that  the  aaiinl  Gonciats  of  the  corresponding  mcBioty- 
inage  is  tlie  tiaasntlMlea  of  the  {nqHifae  through  a  part  only  of 
this  chain  of  cortical  elements,  either  the  efferent  motor  part  of 
this  chain  or  the  afferent  sensory  part  of  it.  Professor  W. 
James's  theory  of  hallucinations  is  based  on  the  latter  as.surrp- 
lion.  He  suggests  that  the  sensory  vividness  of  sensation  and 
of  the  percept  is  due  to  the  discharge  of  the  excitement  of  the 
chain  of  elemetits  iti  the  forward  or  motor  direction;  and  that, 
in  the  case  of  (he  image  and  of  the  representation,  the  discharRc 
takes  place,  not  in  this  direction  through  the  ctierent  channel  of 
tlie  centre,  but  laterally  into  other  centres  of  the  cortex.  Hal- 
lucination may  then  be  conceived  as  caused  by  obstruction,  or 
abnorraaOy  increased  resistance,  of  the  paths  connecting  such  a 
GOftical  centre  with  others,  so  tbat,  when  it  becomes  excited 
io  any  way,  the  tension  or  potential  of  its  charge  liaes,  until 
(KschMge  tahea  place  ia  tbo  motor  diiectloa  thnwgh  the 
efferent  Umba  of  the  sensori-motor  ares  which  coastitnte  the 
centre. 

It  is  a  serious  objection  to  this  view  that,  as  James  himself, 

in  common  with  mr.^l  rncHlern  author?.,  maintains,  every  i'lea 
has  its  motor  tendency  which  commonly,  p>erhaj»  alwavs.  tinds 
exprcs-siiiu  iti  some  change  of  tension  of  muscles,  and  in  many 
cases  issues  in  actU.-d  movements  Now  if  wc  accept  James's 
theory  of  hallucination,  wu  shoukl  e.xpcct  to  t'uid  that  •.vhctie\  er 
a  representation  issues  in  bodily  action  it  should  assume  the 
scnsoo'  vi\-idneas  <d  an  hrihidnatimi;  and  this,  of  coonei  is 
not  the  case. 

The  alternative  form  of  the  view  that  assumes  partial- identity 
of  tiae  anatomical  bases  of  the  percept  and  the  representation 
of  an  object,  would  regard  the  neural  correlate  of  the  sensation 
aa  the  traumfaHdoa  of  the  nervoua  tmpiilse  througlunit  the  length 


of  the  scnsori  motor  arc  of  the  cortex,  from  sensory  inlet  to 
motor  outlet ;  and  that  of  the  image  as  iis  transmission  through 
the  eiTcrent  p;irt  of  this  arc  only;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  case 
of  the  image,  it  would  regard  the  excitement  of  the  arc  as  being 
initiated  at  some  point  between  its  afferent  inlet  anc!  11  s  motor 
outlet,  and  as  spreading,  in  accordance  with  the  iaw  o(  forward 
conduction,  towards  the  motor  outlet  only,  so  thai  C(dy  the  part 
of  the  arc  distal  or  elTerent  to  this  point  becomes  excited. 

This  view  of  the  neural  basis  of  semoty  vividneaa,  which 
comlatca  the  difference  between  the  ewwation  and  the  image 
with  the  only  haowa  diflierence  between  their  physiologiuil 
ooiidltiooa»  aamdy  the  peripheral  im'tietion  of  the  one  and  the 
central  hutfauian  of  the  other,  enables  us  to  formulate  a  satis- 
factory theory  of  the  physiology  of  h;illucinatIons- 

Thc  anatomical  basi-s  of  the  perception  and  of  the  representa- 
tion of  any  object  is  a  functional  system  of  nervoui  elcmenis, 
comprising  u  uumber  of  scuiori-molof  arcs,  whose  CAcilcmeiu  liy 
imjiuises  ascending  to  them  by  the  sensory  paths  from  the  sense- 
organs  determines  sensations,  and  whose  excitement  in  their 
efferent  parts  only  dcrtermir.cs  the  corresponding  images.  In 
the  case  of  perception,  some  of  these  arcs  are  excited  by  impulses 
ascending  from  the  seitse-organs,  others  only  by  the  spread  of 
the  excitement  through  the  system  from  tbese  peripherally 
CBCiled  arcs;  while,  in  the  case  of  the  representation,  all  alike 
an  ccdtcd  fay  imiudsca  tliat  reach  the  aystem  frooi  other  paru 
of  the  cortex  and  spmdthaoHihaitt  its  efferent  pattaooly  to  its 
motwoutktik  -  • 

If  then  iopnbea  enter  thia  system  by  any  of  the  afferent  limbs 
of  its  sensori-motor  arcs,  the  presentation  that  accom^iitiic> 
its  excitement  will  have  sensory  vividness  and  will  be  a  true 
perception,  an  illusion,  or  an  hallucination,  according  as  these 
impulses  have  followed  the  normal  course  from  llic  sciise-orgaii, 
or  have  been  diverted,  lo  a  hujscr  or  greater  degree,  from  their 
normal  palhs.  If  any  such  neural  system  heeomc*  abnormally 
excitable, or  becomes  excited  in  any  way  w  ill-,  abnormal  intensity, 
it  is  thereby  rendered  a  path  of  exceptionally  low^resislance 
capable  of  diverting  to  itself,  from  their  nonaal  path,  any 
streams  of  impulses  ascending  from  the  sense-organ;  wbi^ 
ascending  impulses,  entering  the  system  by  its  afferent  inlets, 
excite  sensations  that  impart  to  thie  preaentation  tiie  character 
of  sensny  vividncea;  the  pweentatioB  thua  acqubca  the 
character  «f  «  petcept  ia  ipitaof  the  Bhacocc  of  the  appnpdate 
impresskm  on  the  aenae^igan,  and  wa  call  it  an  halhidnation. 

This  view  renders  intelligible  the  tnodus  operandi  of  many  of 
the  predisposing  causes  of  hallucination;  e.g.  the  pre-occupation 
'vith  certain  re[)rescntations  of  the  ecstatic,  or  of  the  sulTerer 
from  delusions  of  jJersctulioEi;  the  intense  expectation  of  a 
particular  sense  impression,  the  generally  increased  excitability 
of  the  cortex  in  states  of  delirium;  in  all  these  conditions  the 
abnormally  intense  excitement  of  the  cortical  systems  may  be 
supposed  to  give  them  an  undue  directive  and  attractive  intluencc 
upon  the  streams  of  impulses  ascending  from  the  .sense-organs, 
so  that  seBSQiy  impulses  may  be  diverted  from  their  normal  paths. 
Again,  it  naMn  intelligible  the  part  played  by  chronic  irritation 
of  a  sense-«igan,  aa  when  chronic  irritation  of  the  iatenial  ear 
leads  on  to  hallucinations  of  hearing;  perhaps  also  the  chrtHnic 
irritatioa  of  aensoiy  nerves  that  UHSt  accompany  the  states  of 
viscera]  disease,  diown  by  Head  to  lieao  frequently  accompiinied 
by  a  liability  to  hallucinations;  for  any  such  duoaic  irritation 
supplies  a  stream  of  disorderly  impulses  rising  constantly  from 
tlie  seiise-ornan.  for  the  reception  of  which  the  brain  h.is  no 
appropriate  sysletn,  aoid  which,  therelore,  readily  enters  any 
organized  conical  system  that  at  any  moment  constitutes  a 
path  of  low-resi^tanrp.  .V  similar  explanation  applies  to  the 
iiiJiuence  of  (ixcd  gic/.mf.'  uf>an  a  crystal,  or  t  ;u-  p;;icing  of  a  shell 
over  the  ear,  in  intiuiinK  viiiiial  and  auditory  hallucination^^. 
The  "  recurrent  sensations "  experienced  after  prolonged 
occupation  with  some  one  kind  of  sensory  object  may  be  regarded 
as  due  to  an  abnormal  excitability  of  the  cortical  system  con- 
cerned, resulting  from  its  unduly  prolonged  exercise.  The 
hypothesis  readers  intelligible  also  the  Uabitity  to  hallucination 
of  persons  in  the  hysterical  aad  hypnotic  states,  in  wlicee  brains 
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the  conical  neural  systems  are  in  a  state  of  partial  tlissocia'ion, 
which  renders  possible  an  unduly  intense  and  prolonged  exdle- 
nunt  of  sonic  one  systca  At  tlie  etpcfise  of  all  other  tjfitcms 

(d.  HVPNOtlSM). 

Cmttcidental  HatlucincUions.— It  would  seem  that,  in  well- 
all  countfics  and  in  sU  «ges,  apparitions  of  persons  known 
to  be  ill  dbtmit  place*  have  been  occasionally  observed.  Sodi 
«ppcmMioes  bave  naiulfy  been  legarded  aa  due  to  the  pnmce, 
before  (he  bodly  eye  ot  the  leer,  of  the  ^Mt,  wnitb,  double 
or  Mtif  of  the  penoa  who  thua  a|)pcan;  and,  ainoe  the  soul 
has  been  very  oommonly  nippoaed  to  leave  the  body,  penaaocntly 
ai  ijciuli  .1111!  temporarily  during  sleep,  trance  or  any  period  of 
unconsciousness,  however  induced,  it  was  natural  to  rcjjard 
such  an  lippc.iranrr  ;is  cviiic-nrc  that  the  person  ■.vhos<t  wraith 
was  !h-js  w['n  was  in  some  such  condition.  Sirch  ap])ari".ion.s 
h."l^■l■  f>rcili:!f)]y  pl.iycil  a  jiar;.  scconii  only  to  tli.it  of  ilrc;mis, 
in  generating  the  almust  universal  belief  m  the  separability  of 
soul  and  body. 

In  many  p.-irts  of  the  world  traditional  beUef  has  connected 
ench  appari'.ions  more  especially  with  the  death  of  the  person 
eo  amicaringi  the  apparition  being  legarded  aa  aa  indication 
that  the  penoa  ao  appeatinK  baa  noeotly  died,  it  dtyteg  or  is 
about  to  die.  Staoedeathisaoaatich  less  conmonaa  event  than 
aleep,  ttraoce,  or  other  form  of  temporary  uncomrioBaneaa,  the 
wide  L'xtcnKion  of  this  belief  sug]^t<>  that  SUCh  apparitions  may 
coincide  in  time  with  death,  with  disproportionate  frequency. 
The  !;ieiii-f  in  ilic  significance  of  such  apparitions  stiil  survives 
in  ci\  ili.'e.l  connniunities,  and  stories  of  ripparitions  coinciding 
with  the  ilc.ith  of  the  person  rippeaiing  are  <xr.a-sionally  reported 
in  the  newspapers,  or  rtlatcvi  as  havinj;  recently  <H-rarreH.  The 
Society  for  Psychical  Re.scarih  has  souRht  to  fuid  ^;rouiKls  for 
an  answer  to  the  question  "  Is  there  any  sutlicicnt  justification 
fof  tbe  belief  in  a  causal  relation  between  the  apparition  of  a 
person  at  a  place  distant  from  his  body  and  his  death  or  other 
czceptlooal  and  nomentous  event  in  his  experience?"  The 
proUem  was  attacked  in  a  tbonmghty  scientific  spirit,  an 
eztemive  inquiry  was  made,  and  the  t«mlt*  were  pteseoied  aad 
fully  discussed  in  two  Urge  volumes,  PhantastHS  of  Ike  £)Mn|, 
published  in  the  year  18S6,  bearing  on  the  title-page  tbe  namea 
of  Edmund  Gurney,  F.  VV.  H.  Myers  and  l\  Podrtiore  Of 
the  three  collaborators  Gurney  took  the  largest  share  in  the 
pbnning  of  the  work,  in  the  collection  Of  ovideuo^  and  in  tiie 
elaboration  and  (liscus.sion  of  it. 

Gurney  scl  out  with  the  [iresump'ion  that  apparitions,  whether 
coincidental  or  not,  are  hallucinations  in  the  scn<i«  dctincd  above; 
that  thry  are  false  perceptions  and  are  not  exdted  by  any  object 
or  process  of  the  external  world  acting  upon  the  sense-organs 
of  the  percipient  in  oonal  fashion;  that  they  do  not  imply  tbe 
preaecce,  in  the  plaee  appaiently  oocnpied  by  tfaem,  of  any  wnith 
or  ai^  form  of  eiiataDce  emcaiiidng  from,  or  apedally  coaneeted 
with,  the  penonwlMae  phantasm  appeaia.  llda  inMol  aaaomp- 
tion  was  aboodantly  Jtiatified  by  an  enramfnatlen  of  a  large 
number  of  cases  for  it,  which  showed  that,  in  ail  important 
respects,  most  of  these  apparitions  of  persotu  at  a  distance, 
whe;her  coincidental  OT  not,  were  similar  to  other  fama  of 

h.illucination. 

The  acceptance  of  this  coiiclusion  does  not,  however,  imply 
a  negative  answer  to  the  question  formulated  above.  'Ihc 
Society  for  Ps>xhical  Research  had  accumulated  an  impressive 
and,  to  almost  all  those  who  had  fir^t-h.mrl  acquaintance  with 
It,  a  convincing  mass  of  experiraet;tal  evidence  of  the  reality 
of  tekpathy  ($.s.),  the  influence  of  mind  00  mind  otherwiae 
than  through  (he  reoosniied  cfaamtda  of  aenae;  The  aoccesafttl 
eaperimenta  had  for  (be  aaoat  port  been  made  batwecn  persons 
in  dose  proramity,  in  the  leme  room  or  in  adjoining  rooms; 
but  they  seemed  to  show  that  the  state  of  consciousness  of  one 
person  may  induce  directly  (i.e.  without  the  mediation  of  the 
oriT.ins  of  expression  and  sense-pen  epUon)  a  .similar  state  of 
ci  iiiiciousne"»«  in  another  person,  es[iecially  if  the  former, 
u^naliv  cilieii  the  "nf;ent,"  slron^lv  (icsired  or  "  willcil  " 
that  this  effect  should  be  produced  on  the  other  person,  the 
«'  percipient." 


The  question  formulated  above  thus  resolved  it.scif  for  Gurney 
into  the  more  deliiiite  form,  "  Can  we  Ilnd  any  good  reason  i«r 
believing  tiiat  coincidental  hallucinations  are  sometimes  veridical, 
that  the  state  oi  mind  of  a  person  at  some  great  crisis  of  bis 
experience  may  telepathically  induce  in  the  mind  of  some 
distant  relative  or  friendan  hallucinatory  perception  of  himself  ? " 
It  was  at  onee  obviaus  that,  if  ooinddentai  apparitions  can  ba 
proved  to  occur,  this  qnaation  cu  only  be  anatMied  by  a 
atatiatieal  inqniiy;  for  eedi  ancb  ooinGideatal  haHndnatum, 
conaidered  alone,  may  alwaya  be  rasaidad  as  auat  edncated 
persons  of  tbe  picsent  time  luive  regarded  them,  namdy,  as 
merely  accidental  coincidences.  That  the  coincidences  are  not 
merely  accidental  can  only  be  proved  by  showing  that  thc>- 
occur  more  frequently  than  the  <lo(  irine  of  i  ham  es  would  justify 
us  in  e.Ti)ectirig.  Now.  the  death  of  any  person  i.s  a  unique  event, 
and  t:ie  proljaliilily  of  its  occurrence  upon  any  partic-ular  tlay 
may  be  very  simply  calculated  from  the  mortality  statistics, 
if  we  assume  that  nothing  is  known  of  the  individual's  vitality. 
On  the  other  hand,  halhidnatoiy  perceptions  <rf  pccaoost  oocuiring 
to  sane  and  healthy  iadlvidiitals  in  the  fully  waking  state,  aie 
compazitxvcly  rare  oocntnnoca^  whoae  ftequency  we  may  hcpe 
to  determine  by  a  atatiatieal  toqdiy.  if,  then,  we  an  obtain 
figurca  eipreaahig  tbe  fraquanqr  of  such  batludnatiaui^  we  can 
deduce,  by  tlie  bdp  of  the  laws  nt  chance,  the  pi^portfam  of  toch 
hallucinations  that  may  be  expected  to  coincide  with  (or,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  inquiry,  to  fall  within  twelve  hours  of)  the 
death  of  the  peri^on  whose  apparition  appears,  if  no  causal 
relation  obtains  between  the  coinciding  events.  If,  then,  it 
appears  that  th.e  proi^ortion  of  such  coincidental  hallucin.atioas 
is  greater  than  the  laws  of  probability  will  account  for,  a  certain 
presumption  of  a  causal  relation  between  the  coinciding  events 
is  thereby  established;  and  the  greater  the  excess  of  such 
coincidences,  tbe  stronger  does  this  presumption  become. 
Gurney  attempted  a  census  of  hallucinations  in  order  to  obtain 
data  for  this  statistical  treatment,  and  the  resniuof  it,  embodied 
in  Phmi$«ms  of  the  IMi^  were  ennidend  by  tiie  awthora  of 
that  woik  to  justify  the  bdOef  that  some  couiddBBtal  hallirina- 
tlons  are  vaiidical.  In  the  year  1880  the  Sodety  lor  Fqwiiical 
Research  appointed  a  committee,  under  the  cfaairraaiuhip  of  the 
late  Henr\'  Sidgwick.  to  make  a  setrnnd  census  of  hallucinatioi» 
on  a  mote  e^ttcnsive  and  systematic  pUn  than  the  first,  in  order 
that  the  impnrt.mt  conclusion  reached  by  the  authors  of  Pkatd- 
asmx  nf  the  I  miie,  might  he  put  to  the  severer  test  rendered 
fiossihle  by  a  lacRer  and  more  carefuiiy  collected  mass  of  data. 
Seventeen  thousand  adults  returned  answers  to  the  question, 
"  Have  you  ever,  when  believing  yourself  to  be  compkiely  awake, 
had  a  vivid  impression  of  seemg  or  being  toodied  by  a  liviig 
being  or  inanimate  object,  or  of  hoaiing  a  voice;  wiiiich  imples- 
sion,  ao  far  as  yon  ooaM  discover,  laaa  not  due  to  any  eitemal 
physical  cause?"  Ratbcr  more  than  two  thousand  petaona 
answered  affirmatively,  and  to  eadi  of  these  were  addiesaed 
caTx;ful  inquiries  coneerning  tbrfr  hallucinBtory  operiences. 
In  thi.s  way  il  was  found  that  of  the  total  number,  jSi  apparitions 
of  ;>ersons  iivinj;  at  tfie  moment  lor  not  more  than  twelve  hour^ 
dead;  had  been  recognised  by  the  percipients,  and  that,  of  these, 
■So  were  alleged  to  have  been  experienced  within  twelve  hours 
of  the  death  of  the  person  whose  app.-vrition  h.id  .appeared,  A 
careful  review  of  all  the  facts,  conditions  and  probabilities, 
led  the  committee  to  estimate  that  the  former  number  should  be 
enlarged  tn  T-;oo  in  Order  to  malte  ample  allowance  for  forgetful- 
ncss  and  for  all  uth«r  caoaas  that  mil^t  have  tended  to  prevent 
thercgiatratioBof  apparitioBBofthlsciaaa.  On  the  other  band, 
a  severe  cridcbm  of  the  aliased  death>oafaieidcBcca  led  them  to 
reduce  ihe  number,  adn^ted  by  Iheim  far  thepuipaaaa  ei  thA 
calculation,  to  ,^0.  The'  making  of  these  adjortments  pvta  m 
about  I  in  41  as  the  proportion  of  coincidental  dcath  apriaritioni 
to  the  total  number  of  recognized  apparitions  among  the  17,000 
persons  reached  by  the  census.  Now  the  death-rate  beinj;  just 
over  iq  per  thousand,  the  probability  that  any  person  taken  at 
random  will  <lie  on  a  pven  day  is  aljout  i  in  icj.ooo,  or,  more 
Strictly  speaking,  the  average  probability  that  any  person  will 
die  within  any  ghm  paaM  of  twenty^dur  hoom  dnratioa 
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b  about  4  bi  tWBoa.  Hence  tlw  pnUUIttjr  ttet  avy  other 
particular  event,  havinf  no  cninl  rdatioo  to  his  dca^,  but 

ui:curring  during  his  lifetime  (or  not  later  than  twelve  hours 
after  his  <lcaeh)  will  fall  within  the  same  twenty-four  hours  as  his 

death  is  I  ill  ig.ooo;  i  f.  if  an  apparition  of  any  iiiiii\idual  is 
sc«n  and  recognised  hy  any  other  person,  the  probability  of  its 
being  experienced  within  twelve  hours  of  that  iniiividual's  death 
is  !  in  iQ.ooo,  if  no  ciius.il  relation  obt:iins  between  the  two 
evuiiLs.     Therefore,  of  all  rceof;nizcd  ajjpariviorisof  living [>crs<)n.s, 

I  only  in  19,000  may  be  expected  to  be  a  death-coincidcuce  oi 
this  soft.  But  the  census  shows  that  of  1300  recognized  appari- 
tiom  of  living  pctsons  30  ace  deatJi-coinddencBs  and  that  is 
«qtdv«len( u>4^in  i9iiooa  Heaco^of ncogniicd haUndnaiionii, 
tlkiwe  «wtiifi<Bng  vUh  death  we  440  times  note  numeniu  than 
we  siuRilid  eqpoct,  if  no  caml  idatHO  obtained;  tlienfoie,  if 
Bdther  tbe  data  iwt  the  lenoning  fan  be destiuctively criticised, 
we  an  oompeHed  to  bdleve  that  mum  causal  relation  obtains; 
and,  since  good  evidence  of  telepathic  communicatioa  has  been 
experimentally  obtained,  the  least  improbable  explanation  of 
these  death-apparitions  is  that  the  dying  person  exerts  upon  his 
distaril  friend  some  telepathic  influence  which  generates  an 
hallucinatory  perception  of  himself. 

These  death-coincidences  constitute  the  mtjin  feature  01  the 
argument  in  favour  of  telepathic  communication  between 
distant  pcr^ns,  but  the  census  oi  hailucinatioiis  afiordcd  other 
data  from  which  a  variety  of  arguments,  tending  to  support  this 
conclusion,  were  drawn  by  tJie  committee;  of  these  the  most 
important  are  the  cases  ia  which  the  halludnatoiy  percept 
embodied  detaib  that  were  connected  with  the  iwnon  perceived 
and  which  could  not  have  become  known  to  the  perdpicnt  by 
any  Honnal  means.  The  committee  cotdd  not  find  in  tlie  lesults 
of  tlia  ceaans  aogr  cndenoe  aniiiGient  to  justify  a  lielief  that 
hanudoatioQa  nay  be  diie  to  telepathic  influence  emrted  by 
personalities  surri^dng  the  death  of  Uie  body. 

The  critical  handling  of  the  cases  by  the  committee  seems  to 
be  above  reproach.  Those  who  do  not  accept  their  conclusion 
fja.sed  on  the  death-roinridencc.s  must  direct  their  critici-iim  to 
the  question  of  the  reliability  of  the  reports  of  these  cases.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that,  although  only  those  cases  are  reckoned  in 
which  the  percipient  had  no  cause  to  expect  the  death  of  the 
person  whose  apparition  he  exp<  rirncrd,  and  althoufih,  in  nearly 

ail  the  acccpijed  caac»|  same  record  or  communication  of  the 
haQaehiatiMi  waaaadebeiote  hearini  of  the  death,  yet  in  very 
tew  cases  was  any  contemporary  written  record  of  the  event 
forthcoming  for  the  inspection  of  the  committee.    (W.  McU.) 

QAlUnifi  a  frontier  town  of  nortbem  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment o<  Noid,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Lys,  14  m.  N.  by  E. 
of  LiDe  by  lafl.  Pop.  (iga6)  town,  11,670;  commune,  16.1  sS. 
Its  church  is  of  Gothic  ardtlteetufe.  The  mantrf acttires  com p  r<  se 
linen  and  cotton  goods,  chairs  and  rubber  goods,  and  brewing 
and  tanning  are  carried  on;  there  is  a  board  of  trade  arbitration. 
The  family  of  Halluin  is  mentioned  .is  early  as  the  i.ith  century. 
In  J 587  the  title  of  liukc  and  peer  oi  the  realm  was  graaled  to  it, 
but  in  the  succeeding  century  it  became  extinct. 

HALH,  CARL  PBUX  (iSoq-iSSj).  German  classical  srhohr 
and  critic,  was  born  at  Munich  on  the  5th  of  .Npril  iSoq  In 
1849,  after  having  held  appointments  at  Spires  and  iladamar, 
he  became  rector  of  the  newly  founded  Maximiliansgymnasium 
at  Munich,  and  in  1856  director  of  the  royal  library  and  professor 
in  the  university.  These  posts  he  held  till  his  death  on  the  sth 
of  October  It  is  chiefly  as  the  editor  of  Cicero  and  other 

Latin  prose  authors  that  Halm  is  known,  although  in  early  years 
he  also  devoted  considerable  attentioo  to  Gnek.  After  the 
death  of  J.  C  OKtti>  he  joined  J.  G.  Baiter  bi  the  preparation 
of  a  revised  critical  edition  of  the  rhetorical  and  phflosopliical 
writings  of  Cicero  (i8S4-t86j).  His  school  editions  of  some  of 
the  speeches  of  Cicero  in  the  Haupt  and  Saupin-  .s<rie.s,  .s-th 
notes  and  introductions,  were  very  successful.  He  also  edited 
a  number  nf  cla.^sical  texts  for  the  'I'eul.iner  series,  the  most 
important  of  whtL:h  are  Tai  itus  i.\lh  ed,,  i-SS^i;  Kiirtorcs  I.tjiini 
minon-s  (,'uinlili;iti  \iS6.S"i;    Sul[iii  iu.^  Scverus  (i.^fnil, 

Jklinucius  Felix  together  with  Firmicus  ilatcrnus  Dc  crrore 


(1M7)!  SabkBim  {1*77)  ud  ^or  VitcDsia's  HUMa  pit- 
seeu^oHk  Africa  not  fnmntiae  (1878)  He  was  sIm  an 
enthusiastic  collector  of  autographs. 

See  articles  by  W.  Christ  and  G.  Laubmann  in  .1  il^emttne  dtutuht 
Biorrapkie  and  by  C«  Bunian  in  Btotrapkischts  JahrbueAi  and 
J.  K.  Sandys,  nid.  of  Ckmieat  SeMarmp,  iii.  195  (1908). 

HALMA  (Greek  for  "  jump  "),  a  table  game,  a  form  of  which 
was  known  to  llie  ancient  Greeks,  played  on  a  lioard  divided 
into  J56  sqvjares  with  wooden  men,  resembling  chess  pawns. 
In  the  two-handed  game  iq  men  are  eniployed  on  each  side, 
coloured  respectively  black  and  white;  in  the  tour  handcrl 
each  player  has  13,  the  men  being  coloured  white,  black,  red 
and  green.  At  the  beginning  of  the  game  the  men  arc  drawn  up 
in  triangular  formation  in  the  enclosures,  or  yards,  diagonally 
opposite  each  other  in  the  comers  of  the  board.  The  object  U 
each  player  is  to  get  all  his  men  into  his  enemy's  yard,  the  player 
winning  who  first  accomplishes  this.  The  moves  ate  made 
alternately,  the  mode  of  progression  being  by  a  step,  from  one 
square  to  another  Immediately  adjacent,  or  by  a  jump  (whence 
the  aum^,  which  is  the  junpiiic  of  «  man  from  as(|Harem  fntit 
of  it  into  an  empty  square  00  the  other  side  of  !t.  T1)ts  corre- 
sponds to  jumping  in  draughts,  excej)!  that,  in  hatma.  l!ie 
hop  may  be  in  any  direction,  over  friendly  as  well  as  hostile 
men,  and  the  men  Joaspcd  ovec  are  not  taken  but  lemain  on 
the  board. 

In  the  four-handed  game  citber  ericli  player  i>Li>'S  for  llimself, 
or  two  adjacent  players  play  against  the  otbcr  two. 

See  1  :  -    :  •  :  Table  Games,  by  Professor  Hoifmann  (L.ondon.  I9Q3). 

HALHAHERA  ["great  land";  also  Jilolo  or  Gilolo],  aa 
island  of  the  Dutch  East  Indict,  bekwging  to  the  residenqr 
of  Temate,  lying  under  the  equator  and  about  is8*  £.  Its 
shape  is  extremely  irregular,  resembling  that  of  the  island 
of  Celebes.  It  consists  of  four  peninsulas  so  arranged  as  to 
enclose  three  great  bays  (Kayu,  Bicholi,  Wcda),  all  opening 
towards  the  east,  the  northern  |>eninsula  being  connected  with 
the  others  by  an  isllimus  only  5  m.  wide.  On  the  western  side 
of  the  isthmus  lies  another  bay,  that  of  Dodinga,  in  the  mouth 
of  which  are  situated  the  two  islands  Ternale  and  Tidore,  whose 
political  importance  exceeds  that  of  ttie  larger  island  (see  these 
articles).  Of  the  tour  peninsulas  of  Halmahera  the  northern 
and  the  southern  are  reckoned  to  the  sultanate  of  Temate.  the 

north-eastcra  and  south-eastern  to  that  of  Tidore;  llie  former 
having  eleven,  the  latter  three  districts.  Hie  distance  between 
the  extremities  of  the  northern  and  southern  peninsulas,  measured 
along  the  curve  of  the  west  coast,  is  about  240  m.;  and  the  totsi 
area  of  the  island  is  6700  a^m.  Knowledge  of  the  island  b  very 
incomplete.  It  appears  that  the  four  peninsidaa  are  traversed 
in  the  direction  of  their  longitudinal  aida by  monntain  chaina 
3000  to  4000  ft.  high,  covered  with  forest,  without  a  central 
chain  at  the  nucleus  of  the  island  whence  the  peninsulas  diverge. 
The  mountain  chains  are  frequently  interrupted  by  plains,  such 
as  those  of  Weda  and  Kobl.  The  northern  part  of  the  mountain 
chain  of  the  northern  peninsula  is  volcanic,  its  volcanoes  con- 
tinuing the  line  of  lhn.-.e  of  Makian,  Ternale  and  Tidore.  t'liral 
formations  on  heighln  in  the  interior  would  indicate  osi.ilLilioiis 
of  the  land  in  several  periods,  but  a  detailed  geology  of  the 
island  is  wanting.  To  the  north-e.ist  of  the  northern  |K*ninsula 
is  the  considerable  island  of  Morotai  (635  sq.  m.),  and  to  the  west 
of  the  southern  peninsula  the  more  important  island  of  Bachian 
among otheii.  Galdais aconsidecable settlement,  situated 
on  a  bay  of  the  same  name  on  the  north-east  coast,  in  a  well 
cultivated  pkin  which  extends  southward  and  inland.  Vegeta- 
tion is  prolific.  Rice  ia  grown  hy  the  natives,  hut  the  aago  tree 
ii  of  far  greater  importance  to  them.  Dammar  and  coco-nuts 
are  also  grown.  The  sea  yields  trepang  and  pearl  shells.  A 
little  trade  5s  carried  on  by  the  Chinese  and  Macas-sars  of  Temate, 

whi).  crossing  the  narrow  i;-thnms  o!  Dodinga,  enter  the  bay  of 
Kayu  on  the  east  coiist.  '1  he  total  population  is  cslim^^iec.  at 
jc-o  c>co. 

The  inltabitants  are  mostly  of  immigrant  Malayan  stock. 
In  the  northern  jierinsula  are  found  |>coplc  of  Papuan  type, 
probably  representing  the  aborigines,  and  a  tribe  around  Gakia, 
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who  uc  Polyoesiaii  in  pbyaique,  poasibly  remnants,  much  mixed 
by  tabtequcnt  croMbngs  with  the  Papuan  indigeno,  of  the 
Caucaaiiin  hordes  emigiatiiis  in  pidiiatocic  timet  meam  the 
Fadic.  If.  Adiille  Rdlny  givet  k  deacr^Um  of  tbem  in  Tomr 
du  KUHde  (1S79)  where  pbotO(PB|ills  will  be  found.  "  They  arc 
as  unlike  the  Malays  as  we  are,  excelling  them  in  tallncas  of 
stature  arrl  cU-K'atKi.-  of  bhajn-,  aiiiJ  tjcirij;  i>i'rfectly distinguished 
b>  their  ova.1  latf,  wi;h  a  fairly  liigh  unii  open  brow,  their  aquiline 
noM-  arid  their  hoiizunially  placed  eyes.  Their  beards  arc 
M)niciimes  thick;  thtir  Unibs  are  muscular;  iht  colour  of  their 
skiris  is  cinnamon  brown.  Sp<.;irs  of  iron-wonci,  .ihuiuKiiitly 
barbed,  and  small  bows  and  hamlxjo  arrows  free  from  poison 
are  their  principal  wca{>ons."  They  arc  further  described  as 
having  temples  (subuus)  in  which  they  suspend  images  of 
•erpenls  and  other  monsters  as  well  as  the  truphic-s  procured  by 
war.  They  believe  in  a  better  life  hereafter,  but  have  no  idea 
of  a  heU  or  a  devil,  tlieir  evil  ipirits  only  tonncoting  tliera  in 
the  present  state. 

The  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  were  better  acquaktted  with 
Halmahera  than  with  many  other  parts  of  the  arrhtpelsgo; 
they  called  it  sometimes  Batu  China  and  sometimes  Nforo.  It 
was  rircumnavigatcd  by  one  of  their  vessels  in  1515,  and  the 
general  outline  of  the  coasts  is  correctly  given  in  their  maps  iit 
a  time  when  separate  ix>rtions  of  Celebes,  such  as  Macassar  ami 
Menado,  are  represented  as  distinct  islands.  The  name  (Jilolo) 
was  really  that  of  a  native  state,  the  sultan  of  which  had  the 
chief  rank  atnong  the  princes  of  the  Moluccas  before  he  was 
supplanted  by  the  sultan  of  Temate  about  ij8o.  His  capital. 
Jilolo,  lay  on  the  west  coast  on  the  first  bay  to  the  north  of  that 
of  Dodinga.  In  1876  Danu  Hassan,  a  desccitdant  of  the  sultans 
of  Jikrio,  raised  an  inaancction  in  tl>e  iahuid  for  the  puipose 
of  tUDwiuoff  theaudiarity  of  theanitans  of  Tidateaad  Tcrnate; 
and  liis  CDOfta  wotdd  pmlnlily  have  been  anooenful  liut  for  the 
hitervention  of  tlie  Dutch.  In  1878  a  Dutch  expedition  was 
directed  against  the  pirates  of  TV>balai,  and  they  were  virtually 
extirpated.  Slavery  remains  in  the  interior.  Missionary  work, 
carried  on  in  the  norihi  i;,  j.riiiii;,,ilii  of  M.ilit  .ilier.i  since  1.H66. 
has  been  fairly  successful  .imdng  the  heathen  natives,  but  less  so 
among  the  Mahommcdans,  who  have  often  indtcd  tlw  Otbeia 
against  the  mis-sionaries  and  their  converls. 

HALMSTAD,  a  seajicirl  of  Swc-den,  thief  towt;  uf  the  district 
(lOn)  of  Halland,  on  the  K.  shore  of  the  Caticgal,  76  m.  S.S.F.. 
of  Gothenburg  by  the  railway  to  Hebingboig.  Pop.  (1900), 
15,362.  It  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Xi.'ssa,  ha\'ing  an  inner 
barfaour  (15  ft.  depth),  an  outer  harbour,  and  roads  giving 
anchocafe  (24  to  36  ft.)  exposed  to  &  and  N.W.  winds.  In  the 
neii^bouiiDod  dnn  am  qnariiaa  of  gmaite,  which  »  eavoited 
chiefly  to  Gcraaaay.  Otiwr  indnatiiea  are  engineering,  ship- 
building and  brewing,  and  there  ate  doth,  jute,  hat,  wood-pulp 
and  paper  factories.  The  principal  exports  are  granite,  timber 
and  luts;  and  butter  through  Helsingborg  and  Gotlienburg. 
The  imports  are  coal,  niarhiturs  ami  gr;iiii,  Potatoes  are 
largely  grown  in  the  rii  t ,  anil  t  he  s.ihr.i  m  1i-.hi  ries  arc  valuable. 
The  castle  is  the  n'sidenee  of  the  gii'.  i  riii  ir  I  if  ■  t\e  ;>ri  iviru  i .  There 
arc  both  mineral  ami  .sea-water  baths  in  the  neiKhbourlituul, 

Mention  of  the  ehurth  of  HalnLslad  oeeur;,  as  early  a>  i.iti.\ 
and  the  forlilicalions  are  mentioned  firbt  in  12^5.  The  latter 
were  demoHalied  in  1734.  There  were  lortnerly  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  monasteries  in  the  town.  The  ohlest  town-privileges 
.date  from  1307.  Daring  the  revolt  of  the  miner  Engclbrekl, 
it  twice  fcU  into  the  hands  of  tiie  rcliels— in  1434  and  1436- 
The  town  appears  to  have  been  frequently  dioaen  as  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  rulers  and  delegates  of  the  three  northern  kingdoms; 
and  under  the  union  of  Kalmar  it  was  appointed  to  he  the  place 
for  the  election  of  a  new  Scandina%'ian  monarch  whenever 
necessary.  The  hin  of  llallaml  formed  part  of  the  territor>'  of 
D'.nmark  in  Sweden,  ami  ai enriliiinly.  in  15.54.  'hi  ir.,;  his  war 
with  the  Danes,  (iuHla%  us  \  asa  ass.iulted  and  tunk  its  i  hiei  town. 
In  1660,  by  the  treaty  of  ( ■opeii'i.i|,;rii ,  the  whole  district  was 
ceiled  to  Sweden.  In  1(176  Charles  XII.  defeated  near  Halmstad 
a  Danish  army  which  was  attempting  to  retake  the  distdctj  and 
since  that  time  Uatland  has  formed  part  of  Sweden. 


HALO,  a  word  derived  from  the  Gr.  a>«H,  a  threihing-ioor, 
and  afterwards  iqiplied  to  denote  the  disk  of  tlw  sun  or  moon, 
probably  m  account  of  the  circular  path  traced  out  by  the  ono 
threshing  com.  It  was  tlMuoe  applied  to  denote  angrhmdaous 
ring,  sudi  as  that  viewed  awuad  the  sun  or  moan,  or  portmycd 
about  the  heads  of  saints. 

In  physical  science,  a  halo  i.s  a  luminous  eirelr,  surrounding 
the  sun  or  tnoun.  « ith  v  arious  auxiliary  phenomena,  and  formed 
by  the  reflection  an  I  n  ::aetiuji  of  lij^hl  b\  ice-crystals  suspended 
in  the  atmosphere.  I'lie  uptieal  pheiioniena  produced  by 
atmospheric  water  amj  ice  n!ii>  In-  i'iv:.|cd  into  two  classes, 
according  to  the  relative  position  01  the  luminous  ring  and  the 
source  of  light.  In  the  first  class  we  have  hixlos,  and  corantst, 
or  "glories,"  wllicb  endlde  the  luminary;  the  second  class 
includes  famtewv,  fo^hamt,  utist-haUn.  anihdia  and  numntaiH- 
tpetlm,  whose  centres  are  at  the  antl^olar  point.  Here  it  is 
only  neceisaiy  to  distingniah  baloa  firam  cunmaA  Balaa  are 
at  deiiaite  distances  (27*  and  46*}  finnn  the  ana,  aad  arc  eqlonred 
red  on  the  huide,  being  due  to  refraction;  coionao  deady 
surround  the  son  at  variable  distances,  and  at*  colooitd  led 
on  the  ouhidt,  being  due  to  diffraction. 

The  phei'.unienon  of  a  solar  (or  lunar)  halo  as  seen  from  the 
earth  i.s  represented  in  fig.  i ;  fig.  2  is  a  diagrammatic  sketch 
showing  the  appearance  as  viewed  from  the  zenith;  but  it  is 
only  in  excepiionid  circumstances  that  all  the  parts  arc  seen. 
Eadiding  the  aun  or  moon  (S),  there  ate  two  dtdes,  known  as 


Fig.  I.  pio.  J. 


the  inner  halo  1.  and  the  outer  halo  0.  having  radii  of  about  aj" 
and  46°,  and  exhibiting  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  in  a  confused 
manner,  the  only  decided  tint  being  the  red  on  the  inside. 
I'a&sing  through  the  luminar>-  and  parallel  to  the  horiaon,  there 
is  a  white  luminous  dtde,  the  parkdie  drde  (P),  on  which  a 
ttunber  of  ohbih  oif  Ibe  faminaty  appear.  Tbe  most  briffisni 
are  situated  at  tbe  interaectiaas  of  the  bmer  hab  and  the  parhelic 
circle;  these  aie  known  as  pwkdia  (denoted  by  the  letter  p  in 
the  figures)  (from  the  Gr.  Tap4,  besi<le.  and  ^(Xios.  the  sun'» 
or  "  mock-suns,"  in  the  case  of  the  sun.  and  as  pxinisdciue 
(from  rapA  and  ot\i]vri,  the  moon)  or  ''  mock-moons,"  in  the 
ca.se  of  the  moon.  I.es.s  brilliant  are  the  parhelia  of  the  outer 
liulo.  The  parhelia  are  most  brilliant  when  the  sun  is  near  the 
horizon.  .\s  the  sun  risers,  they  pass  a  little  beyond  the  h.ilo 
anil  c.xhil)it  tlaniing  tails.  The  other  images  on  the  parhcHc 
circle  are  the  poratttlidUi  (r/1  and  the  anikelion  (o)  (from  the 
(ireek  dt-W,  opposite,  and  <|X«w,  the  sun).  The  former  are 
situated  at  from  90"  to  140°  from  the  sun;  the  latter  is  a  white 
pat  ch  of  light  situikted  at  the  anti-solar  point  and  often  exceeding 
in  size  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  hiininaty.  A  vertical  drde 
passing  through  the  sun  may  alio  be  seen.  Fvom  theparhdia 
of  the  biner  halo  two  oMique  curves  (L)  proceed.  These  ai* 
known  as  the  "  arcs  of  Lowitz,"  having  been  first  described  ia 
1704  by  Johann  Tobias  Lowilz  (1757-1804).  Luminous  arcs 
(T),  tangential  to  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  each  halo,  also 
occur,  and  in  the  ease  of  the  inner  halo,  the arcs amy  be prak»ged 

to  form  a  if  la-.i-elliptic  halo. 

The  physical  explanation  of  halo.s  originated  with  Rene 
Descartes,  who  ascribed  their  formation  to  the  presenre  of  ice- 
eryslals  in  the  at  niospliere.  This  theory  was  adopted  b>  Edn.e 
Mariotte,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Thomas  Young;  and,  aitbougb 
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certain  of  their  assumptions  were  somewhat  arbitrar>',  yet  the 
general  validity  of  the  theory  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
researches  of  J.  G.  GaOe  and  A.  Bravais.  The  memoir  of  the 
last-named,  published  in  the  Journal  dc  Vfixole  royaJe  pdy- 
tecknique  for  1847  (xvfii.,  I-iTo),  ranks  aa  i  cLissic  on  the 
subject;  it  ia  icideCe  with  osnqplea  and  iUimrationa,  md  dia- 
cniKs  the  varibw  phenomeoB  ia  nuittte  detiil. 

The  usual  form  of  ice-crystafa  ill  douda  b  m  i||^t  hcgtt|Oiial 
prism,  vhich  may  be  elongated  M  a  deedle  or  foferfiortetied 
like  a  tliin  plate.  There  are  three  refracting  angles  possible, 
one  of  1  jo"  between  two  adjacent  prism  faces,  one  of  60°  between 
two  alternnte  prism  faces,  nr.d  one  of  cjo^  between  a  prism  face 
and  the  base.  If  innumerable  numbers  of  such  crystals  fall  in 
any  manner  between  the  oli^erver  and  the  s::ii,  light  falling 
upon  these  cr>'Sta!s  will  be  rctractrri,  .-".nd  rhr  refracted  rays  will 
be  crowded  together  in  the  position  of  minimum  deviation  1  see 

Refraction  of  Light).  Mariottc  explained  the  inner  haio  an 
hefag  due  to  refraction  through  a  pair  of  alternate  faces,  since  the 
minimum  deviation  of  an  ice-prism  whose  refracting  angle  is  60° 
is  about  22*.  Since  the  minimum  deviation  is  least  for  the  least 
Fefiangihle  cays,  it  foUows  that  the  ted  raya  trill  be  the  least 
refracted,  and  the  violet  the  more  refjcactcd,  and  thcnfon  the 
halo  will  be  coloured  red  00  the  inside.  Sfnjluty,  M  eapUned 
by  Henry  Ommfish,  the  lialo  of  46°  is  due  to  reliction  by  faces 
inclined  at  90'.  The  impurity  of  the  colours  (due  partly  to  the 
sun's  diameter,  but  stiU  more  to  oblique  refraction)  is  more 
marked  in  halos  ;han  in  rainiiows;  in  farl.  only  the  red  is  at 
all  pure,  and  as  a  rule,  only  a  mere  trace  of  green  or  blue  is  seen, 
the  external  portion  of  each  halo  being  nearly  white. 

The  two  h;dos  are  the  only  pnennmena  which  admit  of 
explanation  without  a.ssigning  any  particular  (h^trifnitiun  to  the 
ice-cfysials.  But  it  is  obvious  that  certain  distributions  will 
predominate,  for  the  CT>-stals  will  tend  to  fall  so  as  to  offer  the 
least  resistance  to  their  motion;  a  needle-shaped  crystal  tending 
to  k(49  itf  axis  vertical,  a  plate-shaped  crystal  to  keep  its  axis 
boriaontaL  Tbomaa  Youag  eqilained  the  paihdic  ciide  C?) 
M  due  to  neicctlon  from  tihe  vertical  faoca  of  the  kag  piisms 
and  the  bases  of  the  short  ones.  If  these  vertical  faces  become 
very  nuraeious,  the  eye  will  perceive  a  colourless  horisonta] 
circle.  Reflection  from  an  excess  of  horizo.ntal  ptisma  gives 
rise  to  a  vertical  circle  passing  through  the  sun. 

The  parhelia  {p\  were  explained  by  Mariotte  a?  due  to  refrac- 
tion throuph  a  pair  oi  alle-natc  fares  of  a  vertical  prism.  When 
the  Sim  is  near  the  horiacin  the  rays  fail  uihjh  the  principal  section 
of  the  prisms;  the  minimum  deviation  for  such  rays  is  22',  nnd 
consecjuently  the  parhelia  arc  not  only  oil  the  inner  halo,  but 
also  on  the  parhelic  circle.  vVs  the  sun  rises,  the  rays  enter  the 
prisms  more  and  more  obliquely,  and  the  angle  of  minimum 
deviation  increases;  but  since  the  emergent  ray  makes  the  same 
angle  with  the  refracting  edge  as  the  incident  ray,  it  follows  that 
the  parhelia  will  remain  on  the  parhelic  drde,  while  receding 
from  the  fainer  halo.  TUt  dilictent  values  of  the  angle  of 
minimum  deviation  for  rays  of  different  refrangibflities  give  itae 
to  spectral  colours,  the  red  being  nearest  the  sun,  while  farther 
away  the  overlapping  of  the  spectra  forms  a  flaming  colourless 
tall  sometimes  extending  over  as  much  as  10*  to  to".  The 
"  arcs  of  Lowitz  "  (L)  are  pfobaUy  due  to  smaD  oadDatSons  of 
the  vertical  prisms. 

The  "  tangential  arcs  "  (T)  were  e\;)lainri:  liy  Young  as  being 
caused  by  the  thin  plate?  whh  (heir  axes  horizontal,  refraction 
taking  place  through  aU( mate  faces.  The  axes  will  take  up  any 
position,  and  consequently  give  rise  to  a  continuous  series  of 
parhelia  which  touch  cxlemally  the  inner  halo,  both  above  and 
below,  and  under  certain  conditions  (such  as  the  requisite 
altitude  of  the  sun)  form  two  closed  elliptical  curves;  generally, 
however,  only  the  upper  and  lower  portloaa  are  seen.  Shnilarly, 
the  tanfentld  arcs  to  the  halo  of  46*  are  due  to  rebacthm  through 
faces  indhusd  At  90*. 

The parsatheltB  {q)  may  be  due  to  two  internal  or  two  external 
reflections.  A  p.iir  of  trian>;ular  pirisnis  having  a  common  face, 
or  a  stellate  crystal  formed  by  the  .symmetriral  interpcnetraiion 
of  two  ttiangular  prisms  admit*  of  two  internal  teflcctlaaa  by 


faces  inclined  at  120°,  and  so  give  rise  to  two  colourless  images 
each  at  an  angular  distance  of  120°  from  the  sua.  Double 
internal  reflection  by  a  triangular  prism  would  form  a  single 
coloured  image  on  the  parhelic  circle  at  about  98°  irom  the  auB. 
These  angolAT  di>>tance&  arc  attained  only  iriwn  the  Mtt  is  OB 
the  horiaon,  and  they  Increase  aa  it  risos. 

Theanthdhm  (o)  nay  he  e^dnmed  n*  caused  by  two  iatcntal 
reflection*  Of  the  sobr  nqn  b|y  a  hexagon al  lameUu  aystst, 
having  it*  «d*  horiaontal  aad  one  of  the  diagonals  of  its  base 
vertical.  The  emerging  rays  are  parallel  to  their  original  direction 
and  form  a  colourless  image  on  the  parhelic  circle  opposite 
the  sun. 

Kkferrncbs. — Augtttte  Bravaia's  celebrated  memoir,  "  Sur  Ics 
\a\f3>i  e(  les  ph£nom6nes  optiqucB  qui  le&  accompa|;ncn(  "  (Journ, 
Eiok  poh\  vol.  xviii.,  1847),  contain!) a  full  aeeniint  of  tlie  geometrical 

lln-rv  See  .,Un  T..  M.v^.irt,  Trnttf  iVoffHqur :  J.  Pcrntrr.  MeltOn- 
liy^:  ,  M  !  'ii'!.?  :i9o;-iori5i  ;  ;ind  K,  S  Hiath,  Gromrlrin,!  i'ptics. 

HALOGENS.  I'lie  word  halogen  ia  derived  from  tlic  Gredi 
4Xt  (sea-salt)  and  -itvva»  (to  produce),  and  consequently 
means  the  sea-salt  producer.  The  term  is  applied  to  the  four 
elements  fluorine,  chlorine,  bromine  and  iodine,  on  UBOaoA  of 
the  great  shniladty  of  thdr  aodium  salta  to  ordinaiy  aea^oalt. 
These  liMir  elements  show  a  great  resemblance  to  on*  another 
hi  their  geaen]  chemical  behaviour,  and  in  that  of  tinlr  c«n>- 
pounds,  iriiibt  tbeir  physical  properties  show  a  gradual trasBtion. 
Thus,  as  the  atomic  weight  increases,  the  state  of  aggregation 
changes  from  that  of  a  gas  in  the  case  of  fluorine  and  chlorine, 
to  thLit  of  a  liquid  (bromine)  and  finally  to  that  of  the  .solid 
(iodine'';  at  the  same  time  the  melting  and  bo;lii-.n  [loiuls  rise 
with  increasing  atomic  weights.  The  halofieii  of  lower  atomic 
weiijht  can  fiis[>lace  one  of  higher  atomic  wi  ight  from  its  hydrogen 
comtioutid,  or  from,  the  salt  derived  from  such  hydrogen  com- 
pound, while,  on  the  other  band,  the  halogen  of  higher  atomic 
we^ht  can  displace  that  of  lower  atomic  weight,  from  the 
halogen  oxy-acids  and  their  salts;  thus  iodine  will  liberate 
chlorine  from  potassium  chlorate  and  also  from  perchloric  acid. 
All  four  of  the  hakngena  unite  with  hydrogen,  but  the  affinity 
for  hjrdrageB  decreaaes  as  the  atonic  wdfht  tncreaaes,  hydrogca 
and  flnoibw  uniting  explosively  at  very  low  temperatures  and 
in  the  daifc,  whOat  hydrogen  and  Mine  mite  only  at  hi|^ 
temperatures,  and  even  tiien  tlie  resnlting  compound  is  very 
readily  decomposed  by  heat.  The  hydrides  of  the  halogens  are 
all  colourless,  strongly  fuming  gases,  readily  soluble  in  water  and 
possessing  a  strong  acid  reaction;  ihcy  react  readily  with  basic 
oxides,  fot-ming  in  most  eases  well  defined  crystalline  .salts  which 
resemble  one  another  very  strongly.  On  the  other  band  the 
stability  of  the  known  oxygen  comfiounds  increases  with  the 
atomic  weight,  thus  iodine  pentoxide  is,  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
a  well-defined  crystalline  solid,  which  is  only  decomposed  on 
heating  strongly,  whilst  chlorine  monoxide,  chlorine  peroxide, 
and  chknine  beptoxide  are  very  unstable,  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  decomposing  at  the  silghteat  shock.  Compounds 
of  ihiorine  and  oxygen,  tod  of  bmiihie  and  oiyfea,  hrve  aot 
yet  beta  Isoiated.  In  wne  fespccts  there  Is  a  vny  marked 
diffetenee  betwieea  flnocine  «nd  the  other  memben  of  the  group, 
for,  whilst  sodium  ddoride,  bromide  end  iodide  are  readily 
soluble  in  water,  sodhim  fluoride  is  much  less  soluble;  again, 
s'lvcr  rhinriile,  bromide  and  iodide  are  practically  insoluble 
in  water,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  silver  fluoride  is  appreciably 
solulrle  in  water,  .\pain,  lluorine  shows  a  gTcal  tendency  !o  form 
do'.di'e  •'idis.  sshich  have  no  count erii.irt  among  tlie  loinfiounds 
for  I    ■     .  I  he  other  members  of  the  fiuf.il>-. 

HALS,  FRANS  (i58o('-i666),  Dutch  paijiter,  was  bom  at 
Antwerp  according  to  the  most  recent  .luthoritics  in  1580  or 
iS?T,  and  died  at  Haarlem  in  1666.  As  a  portrait  painter  second 
only  to  Rembrandt  in  Holland,  he  displayed  extraordinary 
talent  and  quickness  in  the  exercise  of  his  art  coupled  with 
impravidenoe  in  the  use  of  die  means  whieh  diat  art  second  to 
him.  At  a  time  when  the  Dutch  nation  foui^t  for  independence 
and  won  it.  Hals  appears  In  the  nir.ks  of  its  olfitary  ^Ms.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Rhetoric,  and  (1644)  chair- 
man of  the  Painters'  Corporation  at  Haailem.  But  as  a  man  he 
had  faiiiaci.  He  so  flUreatcd  his  iint  wifa,'Anneke  Hermans*, 

xn.  jS 
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that  she  died  premaiurely  in  1616,  and  he  barely  saved  the 
character  of  his  second,  Lysbeth  Rcyniers,  by  mafrying  her  in 
1A17.  Another  defect  was  partiahty  to  drink,  which  led  him 
into  low  company.  Still  he  brought  up  and  supported  a  family 
«f  UQ  children  with  success  tUl  1652,  when  the  forced  sale  of  his 
pictures  and  furniture,  at  the  auit  of  a  baker  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  bread  and  vaautjft  brought  him  to  absolute  penury. 
The  invemuny  of  the  pcopafty  Miied  on  thi»  accuioo  only 
nwDtioiis  three  aMttfHMt  and  botstcn,  an  aimoiie,  a  lafale  and 
five  pictum.  This  humble  list  represents  all  his  worldly  poeaes- 
skms  at  the  time  of  hi>  bankruptcy.  Subsequently  to  thn  he 
was  reduced  to  still  greater  s;r.iits.  ;ind  his  rent  and  tiring  vcere 
paid  by  the  municipality,  which  aftcrw.irds  gave  him  (1664) 
an  annuity  of  200  florins  Wc  may  admire  the  spirit  which 
cnablrd  him  to  product  scmie  of  his  mast  striking  works  in  his 
unha[)[)y  circunii-lanics;  we  Imrf  hi-S  wii'.ow  seckinn  outdoor 
relief  from  the  guardians  u(  ihc-  poor,  and  dyittg  ob&curely  in  a 
hospital. 

Ilals's  pictures  illustrate  the  variou*  atrata  of  society  into 
which  his  misfortunes  led  him.  Hit  hanqueis  or  meetings  of 
nffioen,  «f  ahacpebootets,  and  gUdamcD  an  the  nuMt  interaetiog 
of  hii  mcfcl.  But  tlicy  aie  not  more  chancteristic  than  h^ 
low-life  pictures  of  itiaaant  playen  and  lingers  His  poartnits 
of  gentlefolk  are  Inie  and  noUe,  but  hardly  so  expresnve  as 
those  of  ("ishwi\e!i  and  tavern  heroes. 

His  tirsi  master  at  Antwerp  was  probably  van  Noon,  as  has 
been  suggested  Ijy  M.  (  >  S.  Davics,  but  on  his  removal  tol  I.iarli  m 
Frans  Hals  entered  the  atcUcr  of  van  Mander,  the  f),iin;<-r  and 
historian,  of  whom  he  possessed  some  piilures  vshich  wunt  to 
pay  the  debt  of  the  baker  already  alluded  to.  iiut  lie  MH>n 
improved  upon  the  practice  of  the  time,  illustnite  1  hy  J  van 
Scborcel  and  Antonio  Moro,  and,  emancipating  himseli  t;radually 
from  tradition,  produced  pictures  remarkable  for  truiii  and 
dexterity  of  hand.  We  prise  in  Kembiandt  the  foldea  glow  of 
irffrctt  ItrirrI  t"  ~*^*'^'^  »■*     "g^*  ~  ^ 

^toom.  H ab  was  fond  of  daylight  of  iflveiy  aheen.  Both  men 
were  painters  of  touch,  but  tooefa  on  different  keys— Rem- 
brandt was  the  b.iss,  Hals  the  treble.  The  latter  is  perhaps 
more  e.vpressive  than  the  former.  He  seizes  with  rare  intuition 
a  moment  in  the  life  of  his  sitters.  What  nature  displays  in 
that  momcnl  he  reproduces  thoroughly  in  a  very  delicate  si  ale 
01  colour,  and  with  a  perfect  mastery  over  every  form  of  expres- 
sion, lie  becomes  so  clever  at  last  thai  exact  tone,  light  and 
shade,  and  modelling  are  all  obtained  arfth  a  few  naribed  and 
fluid  strokes  of  the  brush. 

In  every  form  of  his  art  we  can  distinguish  his  earlier  style 
from  that  of  later  yean.  It  is  curious  that  we  have  no  record 
of  any  woifc  praduoed  by  hhn.  in  the  fizat  decade  of  hu 
indepiendent  activity,  save  an  aogmdng  by  Jan  van  de  Vclde 
after  a  lost  portnut  of  "  The  Minister  Johannes  Bogardus," 
who  died  in  1614,  The  earliest  works  by  Frans  Ilab  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  "  Two  Boys  I'laying  and  Singing  "  in  the 
gallery  of  Casscl,  and  a  "  banquet  of  the  cjtVicers  of  the  'St 
Joris  Doele'  "  or  Aniuelmsiers  of  St  (jeorxe  (  i6i6j  in  themuseum 
01  Haarlem,  exhibit  him  as  a  careful  liraughtsmari  capable  of 
great  tinish,  yet  a|>ihuii  withal.  His  itesh,  less  dear  tlian  it 
afterwards  becomes,  is  pastose  and  burnished.  Later  he  becomes 
more  effective,  displays  more  freedom  of  hand,  and  a  greater 
command  of  effect.  At  this  period  we  note  the  beautiful  full- 
length  of  "  Madame  van  Beiestqm  "at  the  Louvre  in  Paris, 
and  a  splendid  fol4ength  poitinit  of  "  UnDn  van  Hsytfauyien  ** 
leaning  on  a  swoid  fa  the  Lledilenstehi  collection  at  Vienna* 
Both  these  pictures  are  equalled  by  the  other  "  Banquet  of  the 
ofTieers  of  the  .\rquebusiers  of  St  George "  (with  different 
portraits)  and  the  '  Banquet  of  the  officers  of  the  '  Clovcniers 
Doeleii  '  "  or  Arqucbusiers  of  St  Andrew  of  ifjj;  an<l  an 
"  Assembly  of  the  othrers  of  the  Arqucbusiers  of  .St  Andrew  " 
of  163?  in  the  H.aarlem  Museum.  .A  picture  of  the  same  kind 
in  the  town  hall  of  Amsterdam,  with  the  date  of  1637,  suggests 
some  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  Rembrandt,  and  a  similar 
influence  is  apparent  in  a  picture  of  i64iatHaarlem,rqKesenting 
the  "  Ri^ieou  of  the  Company  «f  St  E&aabeth  "  and  In  the 
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portrait  of  "  Maria  Voogi  "  at  .Amsterdam.  But  Rembrandt's 
example  did  not  create  a  Iasli,ag  impression  on  Hals.  He  gradu- 
ally droi)i>cd  more  an<i  more  into  grey  and  sdvery  harmoaie» 
of  tone;  and  two  of  his  canvases,  executed  in  1664,  "The 
Regents  and  Regentesses  of  the  Oudemannenhuis  "  at  Haarlcflt, 
are  masterpieces  of  colour,  (hough  in  substance  all  but  mono- 
chromes.  In  fact,  ever  since  1641  Hals  had  shown  a  Haidwify 
to  restrict  the  gamut  of  his  palette,  and  to  suggest  oolour  ratlicr 
than  eqwess  tl.  Tins  is  paitieidaity  noticeable  in  his  llssh  dnts 
which  from  year  to  year  bscame  nose  grey,  until  finally  the 
shadows  were  painted  in  almost  absdute  black,  as  in  the 
"  T\ mane  Oosdorp."  of  the  Berlin  Gallery.  .As  this  tendency 
coincides  with  the  period  of  his  poverty,  it  hiiH  been  su^cstcd 
that  one  of  the  reasons,  i:  not  the  only  reason,  of  his  prcdileciion 
for  black  and  white  pigment  was  the  cheapness  of  these  colours 
as  compared  with  the  costly  lakes  and  carmines. 

.As  a  portrait  painter  Frans  Hals  had  scarcely  the  psychological 
insight  of  a  Rembrandt  or  Velazquez,  though  ia  a  few  work% 
like  the  "  Admiral  de  Ruyter,"  in  Earl  Spencer's  collection, 
the  "  Jacob  Olycan  "  at  the  Hague  Gallery,  and  the  "  Albert 
van  der  hicer  "  at  Haarlem  town  hall,  he  reveals  a  «—"•'■'"§ 
analysis  of  diaracter  which  has  Uttls  in  ooiuniea  with  the 
instantaneous  expression  of  his  so<al|ed  cbaractcr  "  portraits. 
In  these  he  getteratly  sets  upon  the  canvas  the  fleeting  aspect 
of  the  various  stapes  of  merrinieiU,  from  the  subtle,  half  ironic 
snuk  that  quivers  round  the  lips  of  the  curioiiaiy  misnamed 
"  Laughing  C  avalier  "  in  the  Wall, ice  Collcctjon  to  the  itnbeeik 
grin  of  the  "  Hille  nobbe  "  in  the  Hcrliii  Museum.  To  this 
Kroup  of  pictures  belong  Baron  t.iustav  Rothschild's  "  Jester," 
the  "  Boh&micnnc"  at  the  Louvre,  and  the  "Fisher  Boy"  at 
.Antwerp,  whilst  the  "  Portrait  of  the  .Artist  with  his  second 
Wife  "  at  the  Ryks  Museum  in  .Amsterdam,  and  the  somewhat 
confused  group  of  the  "  Berestcyn  Family "  at  the  Louvre 
show  a  similar  tendency.  Far  less  scattered  In  anaagsaieat 
than  this  Beresteyn  group,  and  m  every  respect  ons  of  the  most 
masteily  of  FkansHala's  adiievementa  is  the  gRMp  called  "  The 
Painter  and  his  Family  "  in  the  possession  of  Csloiicl  Warde, 
which  uas  almost  unknown  until  it  appeared  at  the  winter 
cxhibiiiou  at  the  Koyal  Academy  in  1006. 

Thoiigh  a  visit  to  Haarlem  town  hail,  which  coiuaini  the 
five  enormous  Doelcn  groups  and  the  two  Kcgenten  picture>, 
is  as  necessary  for  the  student  of  Hals's  art  as  a  visit  to  tlit 
Prado  in  Madrid  is  for  the  student  of  Velazquez,  good  examples 
of  the  Dutch  master  have  found  their  way  into  most  of  the 
leading  public  and  private  collections.  In  the  British  Isles» 
bci^ides  the  works  already  mentioned,  portraits  from  his  brush 
are  to  be  found  at  the  National  Gallery,  the  JEdinbuigb  GaUeiy, 
the  GtesgBw  Cnpoiatian  GsHeiy,  Haaiption  Coiiit,  Bndriogbam 
Palace,  DswoBsUn  Hbose,  and  Urn  ooBsctioBa  of  Laid  North* 
brooke.  Lord  Ellomere,  Lord  Ivea^  and  Lord  Spencer. 

.At  .Amsterdam  is  the  cetebrated  "  Fluie  Player,"  once  in  the 
Dupper  collection  at  Dort;  at  Rnis.sels,  the  patrician  "  Heyl- 
huyscn  ";  at  the  Louvre,  "Descartes";  at  Dres.(ien,  the 
painter  "Van  der  \'inne.''  H.ils's  sitters  were  taken  from 
every  cl.a.ss  of  .Mieiety^  admirals,  fienerals  ami  burgomasters 
pairing  with  merchants,  lawyers,  clerks.  To  register  all  that 
wc  find  in  public  galleries  would  involve  much  space.  There 
are  eight  portraits  at  Berlin,  six  at  Cassel,  five  at  St  Petersburg, 
six  at  the  Louvre,  two  at  Brussels,  five  at  Dresden,  two  at  Golha. 
In  private  coUectioos,  chiefly  in  Paris,  Haarkra  and  Vienna, 
we  find  an  eqady  iaiportant  number.  Amongst  the  pointer's 
moat  successful  repraentath»s  of  fishwives  and  leimaganta 
we  should  distinguish  the  "  KDe  Bobbe  "  of  the  Berlin  Museum, 
and  the  "  Ilillc  Bobbe  with  her  Son  "  in  the  Dresden  Gallery, 
liintrant  players  are  best  illustrated  in  the  Neville-Goldsmith 
collection  at  the  Hague,  and  the  Six  collection  at  .\mstcrdam. 
Boys  and  girls  singinR,  playing  or  laughing,  or  men  drinking, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  g.dlerj'  of  Sthwerin,  in  the  AKtthng 
collection,  and  in  the  royal  palace  at  Brussels. 

For  two  centuries  after  hLs  death  Frans  Hals  was  held  in  such 
poor  esteem  that  some  of  his  paintings,  which  are  now  among 
the  pioudest  possesstons  of  poUic  galleries,  were  told  at  aucUsa 
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(or  a  few  pounds  or  even  shillings.  The  portrait  of  "  Johannes 
Acronius,"  now  at  the  Berlin  Museum,  realized  tnve  shillings 
at  the  EnscheHc  sale  in  17.S6.  The  splendid  ])ortri4it  of  the  man 
with  the  sword  at  the  Liechtenstein  gttlkry  was  sold  in  likio  for 
{4,  SI.  With  his  rehabilitation  in  public  esteem  came  the 
enormotis  rise  in  values,  and,  at  the  Secrctan  sale  in  1889,  the 
portrait  ot  "  meter  van  de  Broecke  d'Anvcrs  "  was  bid  up  to 
wUk  in  1908  tlw  Nutloiwt  GaUeiy  paid  £^Sfioo  for  the 
hweiroiip  froca  thecollectioo  oiLocdTiftot  de  Muhhtdn. 

Of  the  oHNtei^  naBCBOwfiuBlfy  none  has  left  •  acme  except 
FramS  Hals  tbe  VoetKXR,  bora  about  t6»,  who  died  m  i66q. 
H'  [i':'iir:-  rt  v^TL  ertt  cottages  and  |X)uUry;  and  the  "  Vanitns  " 
at  bertin,  a  ublc  Uden  with  gold  and  silver  dishes,  cups,  glasses 
and  books,  ia  ana  of  Ua  fineat  mcka  and  deKning  of  a  paaaiag 
glance. 

yuite  in  another  form,  and  with  much  of  the  freedom  of  the 
elder  Hals,  Dixk  IIai.s.  his  brother  (born  at  Haarlem,  died  1056), 
is  a  painter  of  festivals  and  ball-rooms.  But  Dirk  had  too  much 
of  the  freedom  and  too  litUc  of  the  skill  in  drawing  which  cha- 
racterised his  brother.  He  femaliu  second  on  his  own  ground  to 
jPalamedes.  A  (air  apedaien  «f  bis  art  to  a  "  Lady  playing  a 
Harpaichoni  to  a  Yeung  GIH  and  bet  Lower"  to  tbe  van  der 
Hoop  collection  at  Amsterdam,  now  in  the  Ryks  Museum. 
More  characteristic,  but  not  better,  is  a  large  company  of 
gentto-lolk  cMig  fram  diniier»iii  tbe  Academjrat  Vjenna. 

LiTBKATuas. — See  W.  Bode.  Aeiif  JYafrtmdwnw  jtihil*  (Leipzig, 
1871);  W.  Ungcr  and  W.  VoGmacr,  Etchings  after  Frans  Ilals 
(Leyden.  187^);  Percy  Rendcll  Hciid,  Sir  AnJhtmy  Van  Dvtk  and 
/■''(ini  ffitl'  (T,<in<li»ti    iHtqI;  1).  Kii,i<  fcl'ii-ts,   Fmns  //ri.'r  u.ilp/vi, 

If.ij'.      '  ,.        lUvi    -     --.f"   '/■;'■'  I  III.  HK>-'I.  il'.f.  K.I 

HALSBURY,  HARDINQE  STANLEY  GIFFARO.  isi  Eakl  or 
(iSjs-  ),  English  lord  chancellor,  son  of  Stanley  Lees 
Gitlard,  LL.D.,  was  born  in  London  on  the  3rd  of  September 
18*5.  He  was  educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  was 
cadled  to  tbe  bar  at  tbe  Inner  Temple  in  1850,  joining  the  North 
Waka  and  Chester  drcuJt.  Afterwards  he  bad  a  large  practice 
at  tbe  OMtial  criminal  court  and  tbe  Middlesex  aesaioos,  and  he 
was  tor  several  years  junior  prosecuting  counsel  to  tbe  treasury. 
He  was  enpa>;eii  in  most  ol  the  feltbr;itcd  trials  of  his  time, 
including  the  Overend  and  Gurney  and  the  l  ichborne  rases. 
He  became  queen's  counsel  in  1S65.  and  a  bencher  of  (he  Inner 
Temple,  ^^r  CitTard  twiri-  contested  Cardili  in  the  Conservative 
ilitcrest,  in  1S68  and  1X7.1,  but  he  was  still  without  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  when  he  was  appointed  solicitor-general  by 
Disraeli  in  1875  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1877 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  seat,  when  lie  was  returned  for 
Launceston,  wbldi  borough  he  continued  to  icpveaent  until  his 
elevation  to  tbe  peerage  in  18B5.  Me  was  tboi  oteated  Baron 
IblsbHiy  and  apixxnted  lord  chancellor,  tlras  forming  a  remark* 
able  aBOCpdm  to  the  rale  that  ao  criminal  lawyer  em  leadMs 
tbe  weolsadc.  Lord  Habbory  reatuoed  the  poaitioD  in  1886 
ami  held  it  until  i?oJ  and  again  from  1805  to  1005,  his  tenure 
of  the  ulUce,  broken  only  by  the  brief  Liberal  ministries  of  i8«6 
and  i8gi-i89S,  being  longer  than  that  of  any  lord  ehancelior 
since  Lord  Eldon.  In  i  So'H  he  was  rreated  earl  of  llalshury  and 
Viscount  Tiverton.    .Among  ("unscrvative  lord  chancellors  Lord 

Halsbury  must  always  hold  a  high  place,  his  grasp  of  legal 
principles  and  masterv  in  appljrbg  them  being  pie^ninent 
amon^  the  judges  of  his  day. 

HALSTEAD,  a  market-town  in  the  Maiden  parliamentary 
divfaion  oi  Essex,  England,  on  tbe  Cobe,  17  m,  NJ4.£.  from 
Cbdnuford;  served  by  the  Cotne  Valley  railway  from  Cheppcl 
Junction  on  the  Great  Eaatem  laitway.  Fop^  oif  iirben  <Hitrict 
(1901),  6073.  It  lies  on  a  biH  in  a  pleasant  wooded  district. 
The  church  of  St  .Andrew  is  mainly  PcrfH.-ndicular.  It  contains 
a  monument  supposed  to  rommen-,orale  Sir  Robert  Bourchief 
(d.  1349),  lord  chancellor  to  Edward  III.  The  Lady  Mary 
Ramsay  grammar  schcK)!  dates  from  150.4.  There  are  large  silk 
and  crape  works  Two  miles  X.  of  Halstead  is  Little  Maplestead, 
where  the  church  is  the  latest  in  date  of  tbe  four  churches  with 
round  naves  extant  in  England,  being  perhaps  of  iitb-century 
ibondation,  but  showing  early  Deenated  work  in  tbe  main. 
The  chaaod,  whieb  is  withoat  aishai,  tcrmloatci  in-  na  apse. 


Three  miles  \.W.  from  Halstead  are  the  large  villages  of  SIble 
H<dingham  fpop.  1701)  and  Castle  Hedingham  (pop.  1007L  At 
the  second  is  the  Norman  keep  of  the  de  \  eres,  of  whom  Aubrey 
de  Vcrc  held  the  lordship  from  William  I.  The  keep  dates  from 
the  end  of  the  nth  century,  and  exhibits  much  fine  Norman 
work.  Tbe  church  of  St  Nicholas,  Castle  Hedingfaam,  has  fine 
Norman,  TVaosltional  and  Early  English  details,  and  there  is  a 
Mack  nuirUe  loetb  of  John  de  Vere,  tstb  carl  of  Qtlanl  (d.  1540), 
witbbbcoanten. 

There  are  signs  of  settlement  at  Halstead  (Habteda,Malgusted, 
Halsted)  in  the  Bronze  Age;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 

cau--,e?.  of  its  growth  in  historic  times.  I'robably  its  situation 
on  the  river  C  olne  made  it  to  sume  extent  a  local  centre. 
Throughout  the  middle  ages  Halstesd  was  uaimpartant,  nod 
never  rase  to  the  rank  of  a  borough. 

HALT,  (i)  An  adjective  common  to  Teutonic  languages  and 
still  appearing  in  Swedish  and  Danish,  meaning  lame,  crippled. 
It  is  also  used  as  a  verb,  meaning  to  limp,  and  as  a  substantive, 
espedaUy  in  tbe  term  "  string-halt  "  or  "  spring-halt,"  a  nervous 
disorder  afectiag  tbe  atntdas  of  the  hind  legs  of  horses.  (2)  A 
pauae  or  etoppege  made  on  a  march  or  a  joomcy.  Tbe  word 
came  into  Enitlich  ia  tbe  form  "  to  make  alto  "  cr  "  alt,'*  and 
was  tAkett  feom  tbe  Pkench  /aire  atu  or  ItaHaa  /«r  eAtt.  Tbe 
origin  is  a  Cennan  military  term.  Halt  maehm,  H<tU  meaning 
"  hold.  ' 

HALUNTIUM  Un.  'AXorrto^.  mod.  S.  Marco  (PAlunzio),  an 
ancient  city  of  Sicily,  6  1:1.  from  the  north  eoa^t  and  2$  m.  E.N.E. 
of  Halae«a.  It  was  I'fobably  o;  Sicel  origin,  though  its  foundation 
was  ascribed  to  some  of  the  con^panions  of  .Aeneas.  It  appears 
first  in  Roman  times  as  a  place  ot  some  importance,  and  suHered 
considerably  at  the  hands  of  Verres.  The  abandoned  church  of 
S.  Mark,  just  outside  the  modem  town,  is  built  into  tbe  ceUa 
of  an  ancient  Greek  temple,  which  measures  62  ft.  by  tSt  A 
number  of  andeot  inscriptions  liave  been  found  then. 

HAItVBUlllOll,  JJUR8  (1518-1589),  Scottisb  nfonnar,  was 
bom  in  1518,  and  was  educated  atStAoibtws,  where hegnduatcd 
M.A.  in  1538.  From  1553  to  15S6  be  was  pro\'ost  of  St  Andrews 
and  a  prominent  llgure  in  the  national  life.  He  was  chosin  as 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  congregation  in  1557,  and  commanded 
the  cor.tingents  sent  by  Forfar  and  Fife  against  the  queen  regent 
in  1550.  He  took  part  in  the  defence  of  Edinburgh,  ar»d  in  the 
battles  of  Langsidc  (1568)  and  Restalrig  (1571).  He  hail  stoutl\ 
opposed  the  marriage  of  Mary  with  Damley,  and  when,  after 
kcsialrig,  he  was  captured  by  the  queen's  troops,  he  narrowly 
escaped  execution.  lie  represented  Morton  at  the  conference 
of  1578,  and  was  ohe  of  the  royal  commissioners  to  the  General 
Assembly  in  158a  and  again  in  1588.  He  died  in  February  1589. 

HUlfWOKIOM,  mmiAt  (1674-1713),  Scottish  divine,  was 
bona  at  DuppHa,  near  Perth,  oa  the  astb  of  December  1674. 
His  father,  one  of  tbe  ejected  mintrters,  having  died  in  1682, 
he  was  taken  by  his  mother  In  i6??5  to  Rotterdam  to  escape 
persecution,  where  he  fi.ir  some  time  attet'.dcd  t!ie  school  founded 
by  Erasmus.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country  in  1687  he 
completed  his  elementary  edueatton  at  Perth  and  Fdinhiirgh, 
and  in  iti/j  graduated  at  the  university  of  St  .Andrews.  In 
1700  he  was  ordained  minister  oi  the  parish  «f  Ceres,  and  in  1710 
he  was  recommended  by  the  synod  of  Fife  for  the  chair  of 
theology  in  St  Leonard's  College,  St  Andrrws,  to  which  accord- 
ingly he  was  appointed  by  Queen  Anne.  After  a  brief  term  of 
active  professoirial  life  he  died  from  tbe  efiecu  oi  overwork  in 
t7ta. 

The  works  hy  which  he-  continues  to  lie  known  were  rdl  of  tiwm 
published  after  his  death.  Wesley  and  Whiteficid  were  accustomed 
to  Gonunand  them  to  disir  foUowers.  Tbcy  were  published  as 
follows:  JHWerar  Mdlefm  tmit^/tiimt.  raS  jeneoW  Rdifion 
Necessary,  to  Man's  Happiness  in  his  Present  Stale  (1714).  an  able 
statement  of  the  orthodox  Calvinistic  criticism  of  the  deism  of  Lord 
Hcrfwrt  of  Chcrbury  and  Charles  Blount;  Memoirs  of  Ike  Life  of 
Mr  I  knmas  Halyhurton  (1715),  three  parts  by  his  own  hand,  the 
fourth  from  his  diary  by  another  band;  The  Great  Concern  0/ 
5aiMlMit  (1731),  with  a  word  of  commendation  by  1.  Watts;  Tmi 
Semms  Prwhed  Btfort  and  AJttr  Ae  LarA's  Supper  (1723):  Tkt 
Vmparitiuik  Sim  AgaiiM  ike  a^GlMt  {titbit.  Me  Halybutton's 
iiemtin  (1714). 
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HAM.  in  Uie  Bible,  (i)  on,  fidm,  in  G«n.  v.  32,  vi.  lo,  vii.  13, 
il.  18,  z.  5,  I  Chron.  i.  4,  the  second  son  of  Noah;  in  Gen.  ix.  24, 
the  yumt/cst  M>n  (but  cf .  below) ;  and  in  Gen.  x.  6,  i  Chron.  i.  8, 
tfae  fMhiU  uf  Cush  (Ethiopia),  Mizraim  tEg>'pt),  Phut  and 
Ctnan.  Gcncais  t.  ssliibiu  la  the  fona  of  smeeliocitt  the 
politlct],  ndal  Aod  gtsographica]  retotioni  of  the  peoples  kiwwii 
to  Israel;  as  it  was  compiled  from  various  sources  and  has  been 
more  than  once  edited,  it  docs  not  exactly  represent  the  situation 

at  any  ni^'L'ii  liatL-,'  bul  Ham  stt-ms  to  stand  rouK-'iJy  for  the 
St)uth-wc-slcrn  division  of  the  world  as  known  lo  Isr;ic-l,  whiili 
division  was  ri-gardfJ  as  the  natural  sphere  of  influence  of  Egypt. 
Ham  is  field  to  be  tfie  K^yplian  word  Khcm  (black)  which  was 
the  native  name  of  Kk.vpI;  thus  in  Pss.  Ixxviii.  51,  t:v.  23,  jy, 
cvi.  ti,  Uam  =  iig>-pt.  In  Gen.  ix.  ao-26  Caoaao  was  ori^naUy 
the  third  son  of  Noah  and  the  villain  of  Uw  Mcy.  Ham  tt  a 
laler  addition  to  harmonize  with  other  passages. 

(3)  &?,  If&m,  I  Chron.  iv.  40,  apparently  the  name  <A  a  place 
or  tribe.  It  can  hardly  be  idcxitkal  wilJi  (i);  iiiDthi|D(  eiae  is 
kninni  of  thu  secood  Ram,  wfakh  may  hie  a  scribed  error; 
the  Syriac  version  rejects  the  name. 

(3)  on,  ffam.  Gen.  xiv.  5;  the  place  where  Chedorlaomcr 
delealcd  the  Zuzim,  ajiparently  in  caftem  Palestine.  'Die  place 
is  unknown,  and  the  Eiiunc  may  Ix-  a  scribe's  error,  perhaps  for 
Ammon.  i\V.  li.  Be.; 

HAH,  a  small  town  of  northern  France,  in  the  department  oi 
Sonime,  ,56  m,  K.S.E.  of  .Aniiens  on  the  Northern  railway  between 
that  city  and  Laon.  Pop.  (1906),  3957.  It  Stoods  on  the  Somme 
in  a  marshy  district  where  maito'^ifdeBlAt  b  carried  on.  From 
the  9th  century  onwards  it  appears  as  the  Mat  of  a  ioidihip 
wUch,  after  the  extinction  of  its  hereditary  liuet  paiacd  in 
nicccHioo  to  the  hoiuea  el  Com^,  £ii(bioii»  LttienbotUB,  Bohao, 
VendAme  and  Navarre,  and  waa  finally  inlled  to  the  Fivnch 
crown  on  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  Kotrc-Dame,  the  church 
of  an  abbey  of  canons  regular  of  St  Augustin,  dates  from  the 
I2lh  and  i  ^th  centuries,  but  in  i;6oaLi  the  inl1ammal)ic  portion.s 
of  the  buiiding  were  ilcsUoyed  by  a  cunllaKration  caused  iiy 
lighininj;,  and  a  process  of  restoration  was  subscquentlv  carried 
out.  Of  special  note  are  thr  ha.vreliefs  of  the  nave  and  choir, 
executed  in  the  i7lh  and  iSth  rcjituries,  and  the  crypt  of  the 
1 2th  century,  which  contains  the  sepulchral  effigies  of  Odo  IV. 
of  Ham  and  his  wife  Isabella  ol  Bithencourt.  The  castle, 
founded  before  the  loth  centtuy,  waa  rebuilt  early  io  the  15th, 
and  extended  in  the  14th;  its  pnaent  a|ipeannfle  is  mainly 
doe  to  the  oonitahle  Louis  ol  LtmnAoiKg,  count  of  St  Pol, 
who  between  1436  aod  1470  not  ooly  fumiatwd  it  with  outworks, 
but  gave  Micb  a  thickneaB  to  the  towers  and>curtains,  and  more 
especially  to  the  great  tower  or  donjon  which  still  bears  his 
motto  Mon  MyetUx,  that  the  great  engineer  and  architect 
Viollet-le-Duc  considered  them,  even  in  the  lylh  century, 
capable  of  resisting  aridlcry.  Il  forms  a  rectangle  395  ft.  long 
by  2b\  ft.  broad,  with  a  round  tower  at  each  angle  and  two 
Square  towers  protecii.ig  the  curtains.  The  eastern  and  western 
sides  are  each  defended  by  a  dcmi-lune.  The  Constable's  Tower, 
for  so  the  great  tower  is  usually  called  in  memory  of  St  Pol, 
has  a  height  of  about  too  fi.,  and  the  thickness  of  the  waUa  is 
36  ft.;  tfae  Ulterior  is  occupied  by  three  larfe  heiafoaal  duiinbera 
in  aa  many  stories.  The  castle  of  Hub,  which  now  aerves  as 
barracks,  has  frequently  been  iited  as  a  state  prison  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  and  the  list  of  those  who  have 
sojourned  there  is  an  interesting  one,  including  as  it  dijcs  Joan 
of  Arc,  I-ouis  of  Bourbon,  the  ministers  of  Charles  X.,  L^uis 
Napoleon,  ami  Generals  C'av.i'snac  and  Lamorid^rr.  l.ouis 
Nap<ilcon  was  there  for  six  ye..:  ,,  ,r  ,1  at  last  eflfected  his  escape 
in  the  disguise  of  a  workman.  During  1870-1871  Ham  was 
several  times  captured  and  recaptured  by  the  belligtrent?,  .\ 
sUtue  Gonunemorates  the  birth  in  the  town  of  General  Foy 
(1775-1815). 

See  J.  G.  Cappot.  Le  Ch&ltan  de  Ham  (P.iri.,  and  Qu 

Gomart,  Ilam,  son  cMUau  et  ses  pHtotmitrs  (Ham,  1864). 


'  A.  Jeremias,  Das  A.T.  im  IddUt  det  aHm  Orients,  p.  145,  holds 
that  it  represents  the  altuatioa  In  the  Ith  ceatttiy  ax. 


HAM AOAN.  a  province  and  town  of  Persia.  The  province  is 
bounded  N.  by  Gcrrds  and  Khamseh,  W.  by  Kermaoihaht 
S.  by  Maliyir  and  Irflk,  E.  by  Savah  and  Kazvin.  It  has  many 
well-watered,  fertile  plains  and  more  than  four  hundred  flourish- 
ing villages  producing  much  giain,  and  its  pofmlatkm,  estimated 
at  3$OjiDoo-Haoi«  than  baU  being  Turks  of  the  Kaiaguiltt 
(bUck-«gried}  and  Shbniu  (Syrian)  tribcs—aoppUa  amnl 
battalions  of  Infantry  to  the  army,  and  pays,  beddes,  a  yeariy 
revenue  of  about  £iS.ooo. 

Hamadaii.  llie  capital  of  the  provincf,  is  situated  iftS  ro. 
W  S.W  .  01  Teheran,  at  an  elevation  of  jgjo  ft.,  near  the  fool  of 
Mount  Elvcnd  (old  Persian  AnLiiiii,  (ir.  Oron/c.i),  whose  granite 
[ic^'.k  rises  W.  of  il  to  an  altitude  of  i  i,(>oo  ft.  It  is  a  l)u.=:y  trade 
centre  with  about  40,000  inhabitants  (comprising  4000  Jews 
and  300  .Armenians),  has  extensive  and  well-stocked  bazaars  and 
fourteen  large  and  many  small  caravanserais.  The  prioctpal 
indtiMrica  BR  tanmng  leather  and  the  manufacture  of  cadwH, 
harncaaea,  tiunka,  and  other  leather  goods,  felts  and  copper 
utendls.  Tfae  leather  of  HanuKUtt  Is  much  esteemed  througfaout 
the  ooimtiy  and  exported  to  other  provinces  in  great  quantities. 
The  streets  arc  narrow,  and  by  a  system  called  KQcheh-bandi 
(street-flo.sif.g)  e.';i.il)l:shcd  long  ago  for  impeding  the  circulation 
of  crowds  and  increasing  general  security,  every  quarter  of  the 
town,  or  biock  of  buiiding.s,  is  shut  off  from  its  neighbours  by 
gates  wliicli  are  closed  during  loral  diMrdcrs  and  regularly  at 
night,  Hamadan  lias  post  and  telegraph  offices  and  two 
churches,  one  Armenian,  the  other  Protestant  (of  the  American 
Presbyterian  Mission). 

Among  objects  of  interest  are  the  alleged  tombs  of  Esther 
and  Mordccai  in  an  fanjgnificant  domed  building  in  the  centre 
of  the  town.  Then  an  two  wooden  aaxcophagi  camd  all  over 
with  Hebrew  mscriptfons.  That  ascribed  to  ICoidecai  faaa  the 
versea  Isaiah  Hx.  8;  Esther  ii.  5;  Ps.  xvi.  9,  10,  11,  and  tfae 
date  of  its  erection  a.m.  4318  (a.d.  557).  The  inscriptions  on 
the  other  sarcophagus  consist  of  the  verses  Esther  ix.  r  ;  ; 
X.  i;  and  'he  statement  that  il  w,ts  placed  there  A.M.  4OOJ 
',.\.D.  841)  by  "  the  pious  and  righteous  woman  Gemal  Setan." 
.\  tablet  let  into  the  wall  states  that  the  building  was  rppairrd 
A.M.  4474  (a.d.  71.5).  Hamadan  also  has  the  grave  of  the  cele- 
brated physician  a.ud  philos<.ipher  Abu  Aii  ibn  Sina,  better  known 
as  Avicenna  (d.  1036).  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
Hamadtn  is  the  HagmaLana  (of  the  inscriptions),  Agbatana  or 
Ecbatana  (9.11.,  of  the  Greek  writers),  the  "  treasure  dty  "  of  the 
Achacmcnian  kings  which  waa  taken  and  plundered  by  Aleiander 
the  Great,  but  very  few  andent  remains  have  been  diiGoveBBd. 
A  rudely  carved  stone  b'on,  which  lies  on  the  raadaide  close  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  city,  and  by  some  is  supposed  to 

have  formed  [jart  of  a  building  of  the  ancicnt  city,  is  loc.llly 
regarded  as  a  talisman  against  famine,  plague,  COld|  &C,  placed 

there  by  Pliny,  who  is  popukudy  knowo  aa  the  HceeMr  Balinia 

(a  corruption  of  riinius). 

Five  miles  S.W.  from  the  city  in  a  mountain  gorge,  of  Mount 
Elvend  is  the  so-called  GanjnSma  (ireasurc-decd),  which  consists 
of  two  tablets  «ith  trilingual  oiMiibtm  Imcriptions  cut  into 
the  rock  and  relating  the  names  and  titica  of  Oaiius  I.  (5*1- 
485  B.C.)  and  his  son  Xerxes  I.  (485-465  9Jt,).        (A.  II.*S.) 

HAIUDHlllI,  in  full  AaO-l  Wt^  A«hmi  Wf  Vh-Vmtnt 
T;t/-HAiuinXMl  (967-1007),  Arabiaa  writer,  known  aa  Badi' 
uz-Zaroln  (tfae  wonder  of  the  age),  was  bom  and  educated  at 
HamadhXn.  In  poo  he  went  to  JorjUn,  where  he  remained  two 
years;  then  p  i ,  1  1-  1  N'l&hapQr.  where  he  rivalled  and  surpassed 
the  learned  ivii,', .inznii.  After  journeying  through  Khorasan 
and  .Sijislan.  he  finally  settled  in  Hcrftt  under  the  protection  of 
the  vizir  of  Mahmud,  the*  Ghazncvid  sultan.  There  he  died  at  the 
age  of  forty.  He  w;us  renowned  fvir  a  remarkable  memory  and 
for  fluency  of  speech,  as  well  .15  for  the  purity  of  his  language. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  renew  the  use  of  rhymed  prose  both  io 
letters  and  maqdmas  (see  Aaaau:  £Jt«rtti$rt,  section  "  Belka 
Lettres"). 

His  letters  were  published  at  Constantinople  fiSRi),  and  with 
commentary  at  Beirut  (1090);  bis  mtuidmas  at  Constantinople 
(iWt),andwitho«nnMntaiyatBainit<iM9).  A  good  idea  of  the 
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htter  may  be  obtained  from  S.  de  Sftcy's  edition  of  lix of  tlie«M(taM 
with  French  trannlation  and  note*  in  nis  ChresbniMMi  onAe,  vw.  m. 
(2nd  cd..  Paris,  liaj).  A  qwdmen  o(  the  letun  i*  traniJated  into 
Ge-nan  in  A.  von  KMmu'm  OdHirtUiMtili  4**  Oiitnis,  ii.  470  Hjq. 
(Vienna.  1877).  {(',.  \V.  T.) 

HAHAH,  the  Hamalh  of  the  Riblc,  a  Hitiiic  roy.il  riiy, 
situated  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Orontcs,  1 10  English  miles  \. 
(by  E.)  of  Damascus.  It  finds  a  place  in  the  northern  boundaries 
of  Israel  under  David,  Solomon  and  Jeroboam  II.  (2  Sam.  viii  q  . 
t  Klagi  viB.  6s;  9  Kinfk  ziv.  25).  The  Orontes  flows  winding 
pttt  tiw  dty  aild  ii  ^uned  by  four  bridges.  On  the  south-east 
tbe  hwuesiiieije  ft.  aib»«e  the  river,  and  there  are  four  other 
hflla,  that  of  the  JCdlrt  w  caatle  bdog  to  Uw  north  100  ft.  high. 
Twenty-four  niaaNts  (ba  fom  the  variow  noeqiica.  The 
houses  are  principally  of  annd,  and  the  town  sUnds  amid  poplar 
gardens  with  a  fertile  plain  to  the  west.  The  castle  is  ruined, 
the  strccib  urc  narrow  and  dirty,  but  the  bazaars  arc  good,  and 
the  trade  with  the  Bedouins  con.sidcrablc.  The  numerous  water- 
wheels  (naiirah,)  of  enormous  dimension,  raising  water  from  the 
Orontes  are  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  view.  Silk, 
woollen  and  cotton  fooda  an  maunfactund.  The  population 
is  about  40,000. 

In  the  year  854  b.c.  Hamath  was  taken  by  Shalmaneser  II., 
king  of  Assyria,  who  defeated  a  large  army  of  allied  Hamathites, 
Sytiana  and  Israelites  at  Karkor  and  slew  14,000  of  them.  In 
73S  BX.  Tifl^tb  Fikaer  IlL  reduced  the  city  to  tribute,  and 
another  rehcOfamwaiGittdwdhgrSaqBBii  in  7aBB.&  TlieA>wn- 
fali  of  so  andcBt  a  itate  inada  •  (rtat  iaapwaMinn  at  Jerusalem 
(Isa.  X.  y).  Acoording  to  a  Xing*  xvtt.  *4, 30,  tone  of  its  people 
were  transported  to  the  land  of  N.  Israel,  where  they  nuide 
images  of  .Vshima  or  Eshmun  (probably  Ishtar).  After  the 
Marcdonian  conquest  of  Syria  Hamath  was  c:illc:l  Epiphania 
by  the  Greeks  in  honour  of  Antiochus  Epiphancs.  and  in 
the  early  Bviantine  period  it  was  known  by  holh  its  Hebrew 
and  its  Greek  name.  In  a  d.  6/50  the  town  surrendered  to  Abu 
'Obeida,  one  of  Omar's  gcnt-ral-s,  ami  the  churth  was  turned 
into  a  mosque.  In  hs>.  1108  Tancred  captured  the  city  and 
massacred  the  lam'aileh  defenders.  In  1115  it  was  retaken  by 
the  Hoslemi,  and  in  ir78  was  occupied  by  Saladia.  AbuUcda, 
prbice  of  Hunah  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  ceotniy,  iB  well 
known  aa  an  anthority  on  Arab  (Mfcapliy. 

HAMAini,  JOBAni  (MMA  (1730-1781),  German  writer  on 
philoMpfaicnl  and  thedcgfcal  subjects,  was  bom  at  KOdgriierg 
In  Prussia  on  the  97th  of  August  1730.  His  parents  were  of 
humble  rank  and  small  means.  The  education  he  received  was 
comprehensive  but  unsystematic,  and  the  want  of  definitenesa 
in  this  early  training  doubtless  tended  to  aggravate  the  pecidiar 
instability  of  character  which  troubled  Hamann's  after  life. 
In  1746  he  bt'Kiin  ;hi.'<ili:pical  studies,  but  speedily  deserted 
them  and  turned  his  attention  to  law.  That  too  was  taken  up 
in  a  desultory  fashion  and  quickly  relinquishe<l.  Hamann  seems 
at  this  time  to  have  thought  that  any  strenuous  devotion  to 
**  biead-and-butter  "  studies  was  lowMUg,  and  accordingly 
gave  himself  entirely  to  icadittb  oritkini  and  pbflological 
inquiries.  Sodi  •tvdics,  howffW*  ««R  panned  whbout  any 
definite  aim  or  qritanatk  amnftflMBt,  and  consequently  were 
productive  of  nothlnf .  In  i75a>  conitiatnad  to  lecnic  some 
position  in  the  world,  St  wmflbtA  atwlaiiildp  la  aftaaiy  mident 
in  Livonia,  but  only  retamed!  it  8  few  months.  Arinihrdtliation 
in  Courland  he  also  resigned  after  about  a  year.  In  both  cases 
apparently  the  rupture  might  be  traced  to  the  curious  and 
unsatisfactory  character  of  Hamann  himself.  After  leaving  his 
second  post  he  was  rcecivcd  into  the  house  of  a  merchant  at 
Riga  n.imi  d  Jdhnnti  Christoph  Behrens,  wlio  contracted  a  great 
friendship  for  him  and  selected  him  as  his  companion  for  a  tour 
through  Danzig,  Berlin,  Hamburg,  .Xmstcrdam  and  London. 
Hamann,  however,  was  quite  unfitted  for  business,  and  when 
left  in  London,  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  his  fancies,  and  was 
quickly  reduced  to  a  state  of  catnnw  poverty  and  want.  It  was 
at  this  period  of  Us  Bie,  when  hto  inner  tioobles  of  spirit  har- 
monized with  the  nnhappy  external  condhhms  of  Us  kt,  that 
he  began  an  earnest  and  pralonged  study  of  the  BIfak;  and  from 
this  time  dates  the  tone  of  eatrtwe  pietism  whidi  is  dtaracteristic 


of  his  writings,  and  which  undoubtedly  al-en.itcd  many  of  his 
friends.  He  returned  to  Rif!a,  and  was  vscU  received  by  the 
Bchrens  family,  in  whose  house  he  resided  lor  some  time 
quarrel,  the  precise  nature  of  which  is  not  very  elear  tii<iu)^h  the 
<)<  rixsion  is  evident,  led  loan  entire  separation  from  these  friends. 
In  1759  Hamann  returned  to  Konigsbcrg,  and  lived  for  several 
years  with  his  father,  filling  oecasit  nal  posts  in  Konigsberg  and 
.Mitau.  In  1767  he  obtained  a  situation  as  translator  in  the 
e.\cise  oflice,  and  ten  years  later  a  post  as  storekeeper  in  • 
mercantile  house.  During  ihia  period  of  oompaiative  zest 
Hamann  was  aUa  to  ladniflB  hi  tha  kng  oORnpondcace  with 
learned  flienda  which  seems  to  iHnc  been  his  greatest  pleasure. 
In  1784  the  idlaw  of  some  oommerdal  spallations  greatly 
reduced  his  means,  and  about  the  same  time  he  was  dismissed 
with  a  small  pension  from  his  situation.  The  kindness  of  friends, 
however,  supplied  provision  for  his  children,  and  enabled  him 
to  carry  out  the  long-cherished  wish  of  visiting  sorrc  of  his 
philosophical  -..  He  spent  sonic  lime  with  Jacobi  at  Pempcl- 
fort  and  with  liurhholz  a;  Waibergen.  At  the  latter  plate  he  was 
seized  with  illness,  and  died  on  the  21st  of  June  1788. 

Ham,inn'$  works  resemble  his  life-  and  chiiraeler.  They  are  en- 
tirely un!>y>tematic  so  far  as  matter  i-,  r(,rirL-riic<l,  r  liai'N',  acid  'lis- 
jointed  in  style.  To  a  reader  not  acquainted  with  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  maBi  which  led  him  to  regard  wlwt  conmendcd 
itself  to  him  as  tlumfore  objeriively  true,  they  must  he.  moctower. 
entirely  unintelligible  and,  from  their  peculiar,  pictiitk  tone  and 
scriptural  jargon,  probably  o^ensivc.  A  place  In  tiie  fllatOfy  of 
philosophy  e.m  he  yielded  to  l  l.am.inn  only  because  he  exprMscs  in 
uncouth,  barbarous  fasliinn  ;iri  idr.i  ti..  '.ihlsli  tJihir  wriIer^  ha\e 
giwn  more  effective  shape.  The  fundamental  thought  is  with  him 
the  unsatisfactoriness  of  abetiactioa  or  one^jdednesa  The  At^kU" 
tMHg,  with  its  ratbnai  theolosy.  was  to  him  the  type  of  abstraction. 
Even  Epicureanism,  which  might  appear  ronrretp,  was  by  him 
rightly  oesignated  abctract.  i>uite  naturally,  then,  Hamann  is  led 
to  object  strongly  to  much  o(  the  Kantian  phiIosf>()hy.  The  scpa- 
r.iti'jn  of  i^'nse  and  undcrsranding  is  for  him  urJju^t:^iJl.'l■.  .ind  only 
paralleled  by  the  extraordin-iry  blunder  of  ^^cverill^;  nulier  and 
form.  Concreteness,  therefore,  is  the  one  demand  which  Hamann 
expresses,  and  as  representing  his  own  thoueht  he  used  to  refer  to 
Ginrdano  Bruno's  conception  (previously  held  by  N'icolaus  Curanus) 
of  the  identity  of  ojntraries.  The  demand,  however,  remains  but  a 
demand.  Nothing  that  Hamann  has  Rivrn  can  Ik-  regardc"d  as  in  the 
sli,;htcst  dcjp-eca  response  t.  ■  it.  1 1!=.  h.i;red  i  f  system,  inrapacity  for 
abstract  thmkin({,  and  intense  personality  reiideied  it  impossible 
(or  him  to  do  more  tlian  utter  the  disjointed,  oracular,  obscure  dicta 
which  ^ine<l  for  him  among  his  friends  the  name  of  "  Magus  of  the 
North.  '  Two  results  only  appear  throughout  his  writings — first,  the 
acceniuation  of  b»lief:  an<l  .seeondlv,  the  tranNferenee  of  many 
philosophical  dinieulties  tn  latiguagr.  Belief  is,  acx-ording  to  Hamann, 
the  groundwork  of  knowled(^e,  and  he  accepts  in  all  sincerity  Hume's 
an^dyfiis  of  experience  as  being  most  helpful  in  constructing  a  thco- 
lo>;ic,d  view.  In  language,  which  he  appears  to  r^^rd  as  somehow 
acquired,  he  finds  a  solution  for  the  problems  of  reason  which 
Kant  had  discumed  ia  the  KHUk  dtr  rmitm  VtnuatfL  On  the 
application  of  thesa  thomihtB  to  the  Chiisdaa  thcohnr  ooe  need 
not  enter. 

None  of  Hamann's  writings  is  of  great  hvlk;  most  are  mere 

Kamphiets  of  some  thirty  or  forty  pages.  A  complete  collection 
as  been  published  by  F.  Roth  (Schri/Un,  Svo,  1831-1843).  and  by 
C.  H.  Gildemeister  (Leben  und  Sckrifien,  6  vols.,  1851-1873).  See 
also  M.  I'etri,  Hamanns  Schriften  u.  Brieje,  4  vols.,  \Sj2-\'t\~yj\ 
J.  Pocl,  Hamann,  der  Magui  im  Sordtn,  stin  Leben  u.  ifutnluru  fr. 
aui  seinrn  Schriften  (a  vols,,  1874-1876);  J.  Claassen,  Hamonm 
Leben  und  Werke  (1885).  Also  H,  Weber,  Neue  Hamanniana  (ifO^). 
A  very  et>mprehensive  essay  on  Hamann  is  to  be  found  in  Hegel's 
VermtschU  SckriJUn,  ii.  (Werke.  Bd.  xvii,).  On  Uamaaa'a iaflueace 
on  German  literature,  sec  J.  Minor.  /.  G.  Hamam  ilHtkmBtitt^ 
tuHtfMr  die  Stum'  md  Driu^Pmtdt  (iMi). 

H  AHAR,  or  SronsHAinnnt  (Gsmt  Hmmb),  a  town  of  Norway 

in  Hcdcmarkcn  ami  (county),  78  m.  by  raU  N.  of  Guistianla. 
Pop.  (1900),  6003.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  between  two  bays 
of  the  great  Lake  Mjdscn,  and  is  the  junction  of  the  railways  to 
Trondhjem  (N.)  and  to  Otia  in  Gudbrandsdal  (N'.W.l-  The 
existing  town  was  laid  out  in  i.H.jg,  and  made  a  bishop's  see  in 
1864.  Near  the  same  site  there  stood  an  older  town,  which, 
together  with  a  bishop's  see,  was  founded  in  1 1 52  by  the  English- 
man Nicholas  Breakapeare  (afterwards  Pope  Adrian  IV,);  but 
both  town  and  cathedral  were  dtttmyed  by  the  Swedes  in  1567. 
Remaina  of  the  latter  iadnde  a  nave^ucade  with  rounded  ardics. 
The  town  is  a  centra  for  th«  bcal  agriadtmal  and  timber 
trade. 
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^AHJISA  (Pamasah).  the  narr.cof  11  famous  Arabian  anthology 
compiled  by  yabib  ibn  Aus  ai-fa'i.  siurniimet!  AbQ  Tammain 
(sec  AbC  TammAm).  The  coUcc  liun  is  so  calltd  I'rora  the  tillt  of 
iU  firat  book,  containing  poems  deacripilve  of  constancy  and 
valour  in  lMtde»  patknt  endunmce  of  odamity,  steadfastness  in 
teeking  vengeuice,  manfulnen  under  reproach  and  temptation, 
an  wUcfa  qualities  make  up  the  attribute  called  by  the  Arabs 
^amisak  (briefly  pawphTaaed  by  at-Tibild  as  oAskiddak 
fi4-amr).  It  conaiiu  of  ten  booka  or  parts,  ODntaining  in  all 
884  poems  or  fra,^aaits  of  poems,  and  named  respectively — 
(i)  ai-lfamdsa,  161  pieces;  (j)  at-Marathi,  "  Dirges,"  169 
pieces;  (5)  dl-AJiih.  "  Maiiiuis,"  54  pieces;  (4)  att-i\'asih, 
"The  Beauty  and  Love  of  Women,''  130  pieces;  (5)  al-IIijd, 
"Satires,"  80  pieces;  (6)  isl-Adyiif  walMadih.  "Hospitality 
and  Panegyric,"  143  pieces;  (7)  ai-^iftit.  "  Miscellaneous 
Descriptions,"  3  pieces;  (8)  asSair  v>a-n-yu'ds,  "  Journeying 
and  Diowuness,"  q  pieces;  (q)  al-Mulak,  "  Pleasantries,"  3.S 
pieces;  and  (10)  Madkammat-an-nisi,  "Dispraise  of  Women," 
18  pieces.  Of  these  booka  the  fint  is  by  far  the  longest,  both 
in  the  number  and  eitent  (rf  its  poons,  and  the  first  two  together 
make  up  more  than  half  the  b^  of  the  work.  The  poems  are 
for  the  moat  part  fragments  sdected  frain  longer  oompowtions, 
though  a  considerable  number  are  probably  entire.  They  arc 
taken  from  the  works  of  Arab  poets  of  all  periods  down  to  that 
of  Abo  TammSm  himself  (the  latest  ascertainable  dale  being 
A. I).  S3J),  but  chietly  <if  (he  [wiets  of  the  Anle-Islamic  time 
{.I ahU)\<yun),  those  of  I  he  ciirly  days  of  Al-lslim  (Mukha- 
^rimun),  and  those  who  flourished  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Omayyad  caliphs,  a.D.  660-749  (IsldmiyyUn) .  Perhaps  the 
oldest  in  the  collection  arc  those  relating  to  the  war  of  BasQs, 
a  famous  legendary  strife  which  arose  out  of  the  murder  of 
Kulaib,  chief  of  the  combined  clans  of  Bakr  and  Taghlib,  and 
lasted  for  forty  years,  ending  with  the  peace  of  Dho-l-Maiftz, 
about  AJD.  534-  Of  the  pafaid  o(  the  AUiaaid  cal^ilM*  under 
whom  Aba  Tammlm  hinadf  lived,  there  are  probably  not  more 
than  sixteen  fragments. 

Most  of  the  poems  belong  to  the  class  of  extempore  or 
occasional  utleraiiLes.  as  distinguished  from  qafidas,  or  elabor- 
ately finislied  odes.  \\  hilc  the  latter  abound  with  comparis<ins 
and  liiut;  descriptions,  in  which  the  skill  of  the  poet  is  exhibited 
with  much  art  and  ingenuity,  the  poems  of  the  Ifamdsa  arc  short, 
direct  and  for  the  most  part  free  from  comparisons;  the  transi- 
tions are  easy,  the  metaphors  simple,  and  the  purjiosc  of  the 
poem  clearly  indicated.  It  is  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  this 
Style  of  composition  was  chiefly  sought  by  Aba  Tanunim  in 
compiling  his  oaillection  that  he  has  diosen  toidly  anything  from 
the  works  of  the  most  famous  poets  of  antiqni^.  Not  a  single 
piece  from  Imra  'al-Qais  (Amni-ul-Qais)  occurs  !n  the  ^amdsa, 
nor  are  ;herc  any  from  'Alqama,  Zuhair  or  A'sha ;  Nnbigha 
is  representeil  only  by  two  pieces  (pp.  40S  and  74^  of  Freytag's 
edition)  of  four  and  three  verses  respeetively ;  "Ancara  by  two 
pieces  of  four  verses  each  (id.  pp.  206,  "Y^raiA  by  one  piet  i- 
of  five  verses  (id.  p.  63J);  Labld  by  or.e  piece  of  three  verses 
(id.  p.  46S);  and  'x\mr  ibn  KullhCLm  by  one  piece  of  four  verses 
{id.  p.  136).  The  compilation  is  thus  essentially  an  anthology 
tA  minor  poets,  and  exhibits  (so  far  at  least  as  the  more  ancient 
poems  are  ooncemed)  the  goieral  average  of  poetic  utterance 
at  a  tbne  when  to  qteak  in  verse  was  the  daily  babit  of  every 
warrior  of  tiM  desert. 

To  this  description,  however,  there  is  an  important  exception 
in  the  book  entitled  an-Nasfb,  containing  verses  relating  to 
women  and  love.  In  the  classical  age  nf  Arab  ])oetry  it  was  the 
established  rule  that  all  ijasuLjs.  or  '"inished  ories,  whatever 
their  purpuse,  musl  l.ieKin  «ilh  the  mention  of  w<itnen  and  their 
charms  (/(Ji/iW/)),  in  order,  as  the  old  critics  s.Tid,  that  the  hearts 
of  the  hearers  might  be  softened  and  inclined  to  regard  kindly 
the  theme  which  the  poet  proposed  to  unfold.  The  fragments 
included  in  this  part  of  the  work  are  therefore  generally  taken 
from  the  opming  verses  of  fofidat;  where  this  is  not  the  case, 
they  are  diiefly  compositioBS  of  the  early  Islamic  period,  when 
the  school  of  excluaivdy  erotic  poetry  (of  which  the  greatest 
representative  was  'Omar  ibn  AH  Rabi'a)  arose. 


The  compiler  was  himself  a  distinguished  poet  in  the  style 
of  his  day,  and  wandered  through  many  provinces  of  the  Moslem 
empire  earning  money  and  fame  by  his  skill  in  panegyric.  About 
210  A.H.  he  betook  himself  to  Khorasan,  then  ruled  by  'Abdallah 
ibn  "(Ihir,  whom  he  prai.sed  and  by  whom  he  was  rewarded; 
on  his  journey  home  to  'Ir&k  he  passed  through  Hamadhan,8Dd 
was  there  detained  for  many  months  a  gnest  of  Abu-t-Waf(,  son 
of  Salama,  the  road  oawant  bdng  bkdMd  by  lieavy  falb  of 
snow.  During  his  residence  at  Bamadhin,  AbQ  TsaiBiini  b 
said  to  have  compiled  or  composed,  from  the  matetlab  widdl 
he  found  in  .\bu-l-Waf5's  library,  five  poetical  works,  of  which 
one  was  the  IJ.imilst:.  This  colleetion  remained  as  a  precious 
heir  loom  in  the  (an.ily  of  .\bu-l-\Vafa  until  their  fortunes  de<  ay  ed. 
when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  man  of  Ulnawar  named  Abu  1 
'.\wadhil,  who  carried  it  to  l$fahin  and  made  it  known  to  the 
learned  of  that  city. 

The  worth  of  the  ^amOsa  as  a  Store-house  of  ancient  legend^ 
of  faithful  detail  regarding  the  usages  of  the  pagan  time  and 
early  simplicity  of  the  Arab  race,  can  hardly  be  engfemted. 
The  high  level  of  eiceDence  which  is  found  in  jtsadeednu,  both 
astofonn  and  matter,  is  remarkable,  andcauaed  it  tobe  said  that 
Abll  Tammim  displayed  higher  qualities  as  a  poet  In  his  choice 
of  extracts  from  the  ancients  than  in  his  own  compositions. 
What  strikes  us  chietly  in  the  class  of  poetry  of  which  \  hc  ^amasa 
is  a  specimen,  is  its  exceeding  truth  and  reality,  its  freedom 
from  artificiality  and  hearsay,  the  evndcnt  first  hand  experience 
whirh  the  singers  possessed  nf  all  of  which  they  sang.  For 
historical  purposes  the  value  of  the  collection  is  not  small; 
but  most  of  all  there  shines  forth  from  it  a  complete  portraiture 
of  the  hardy  and  manful  nature,  the  strenuous  life  of  passion 
and  battle,  the  lofty  contempt  of  cowardice,  niggardliness  and 
servility,  which  marked  the  valiant  stock  who  bore  Islim 
abroad  in  a  flood  of  new  life  over  the  outworn  civilisations  of 
I^rsia,  Egypt  and  Byzantium.  It  has  the  true  stamp  of  the 
heroic  time,  of  its  cruelty  and  wantonness  as  of  its  strength  and 
beauty. 

No  fewer  than  twenty  commentaries  are  enumerated  by  Hiljji 
Kliallfa.  Of  thi.se  the  ejrhe.-,t  was  by  .Miu  Riyii.-.h  (othcr«isc  ar- 
Riyu&hi),  who  died  in  257  A.K.;  excerpt*  fri>m  it,  chiefly  in  eluci- 
dation of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  poems  were  compoted,  are 
fre<(uctitly  given  by  at-Tibrizi  (Tabrizi).  He  was  fallowed  by  the 
famous jxammarianAhu-l-Fatb  >bn  al-linni  (d.  302  a.h.),  and  later 
bv  Shihao ad-Dia  Ahmad al-Marzuqi  of  Isfahan  (d.  421  a. 11  J.  I'pon 
af-MarruoT*  commentary  is  chiefly  founditl  that  of  .Vbu  Zakariyii 
N'ahyil  at^ibrizi  (b.  421  A.H.,  d.  502),  which  has  txi-n  publishttl  fiy 
the  iate  Professor  <i.  W.  Frrytag  of  Bonn,  together  with  a  Latin 
tran»lation  and  note-*  I  iM  jfV-irtiji ).  This  monumental  wort,  the 
labour  of  a  life,  is  a  treasure  of  information  re^:arding  the  eia»sical 
age  of  Arab  literature  which  has  not  perhaps  its  etiuai  for  extent, 
accuracy,  and  minutenew  of  detail  in  Kiiro()o.  No  other  complete 
e<lition  of  the  flamdsa  has  been  printed  in  the  West;  but  in  l8j6 
niH-  appeared  at  Calcutta  under  the  names  of  Maula\i  (jhuUUn 
Kabbfini  and  Kabini-d-tlin  .Al.im.id.  TlmiiKh  ui>  .11  know lc<lnnu-nt 
of  Ihr  faet  is  rontaincd  in  this  <'diti<in,  it  is  a  simple  r<'(irint  of  Pro- 
fessor F"reytag"»  text  (without  at- Tibrizi's  commentary),  and  follows 
its  origiaM  even  hi  the  misprints  (corrected  by  Freytag  at  the  cad 
of  the  second  volnme.  which  being  in  Latin  the  Calcutta  editors  do 
not  seem  to  have  consulted).  It  contains  in  an  appendix  of  13  pogp 
a  collection  of  verses  (and  some  entire  fragments)  not  found  in 
at-Tibriii's  rn^enslon.  but  stated  to  exist  in  some  copies  ron5iiltrd 
by  the  editors;  these  are,  however,  very  careless. y  edittd  and 
printed,  and  in  many  places  uaintclligible.  Fre\'tag's  text,  with 
at-Tilutal's  ooHMnentary,  has  been  tepnnted  at  BOUq  (iSto)-  In 
18S3  an  oditlonof  the  text,  with  a  mantinal  commentary  by  Mnnihi 
'.Ahdul-QSdir  ibn  Shaikh  LuqmHn,  was  publi-'he.l  at  Bombay. 

The  QamOsa  has  been  rendered  witn  remarkable  skill  and  spirit 
into  German  verse'  by  the  illustrious  Friedrii  h  Riirkrrt  (Stuttgart. 
1846),  who  has  not  only  t;iven  trans|;itioiis  of  almo--i  all  the  ^ments 
proper  to  the  work,  but  has  added  numerous  fragments  drawn  from 
other  sources,  especially  those  ooCHRlHg  to  the  uMia  Of  at-Tibriri. 
as  well  as  the  Mu'aUaaas  of  Ztdlur  and  *Antan,  lltm  lAmiyya  of 
Ash-Shanfari,  and  the  BAnat  Su'Hd  of  Ka'b,  soii  of  Zuhair.  A  small 
collection  of  translations,  chiefly  in  mctren  imitatine  those  of  the 
original,  was  pislilished  in  London  by  Sir  Charles  Lyall  in  1R85. 

Whcr.  thr  //  rmil'fi  is  sjxiki-n  of,  that  of  .^bfi  Tamm&m,  as  the  first 
and  most  lamuus  of  the  name,  is  meant;  but  »everal  collection* of 
a  similar  kind,  a\*o  called  IfamiAta,  exiit.  The  best-known  aad 
earliest  of  these  is  the  (famOw  of  Buhturi  (d.  384  a.h.)i  of  which  the 
unique  MS.  now  in  the  Leiden  University  Library,  has  been  repn- 
duced  by  phoUfrJithoipBphy  (1909);  a  critical  edition  haa  beea 
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ptrparcd  by  Pro(e««or  CbKkbo  at  Beyreuth.  Four  other  works  of  the 
game  name,  formed  on  ttw  model  of  AbO  Tammflm'»  compil.^tinii. 
are  mcfittf>r«>(l  hy  Hsjjl  Kkilffa.  Besides  these,  a  work  entitled 
^amasal  ar  Rah  {"  \hi-  H.\m:%-~\  of  wme  "}  «n  OMBpCMed  of  Abu-I- 
'AIA  al-Ma'arri  (d,  429  A. 11.).  (C.  J.  L.) 

HAMBURO,  a  state  of  the  German  empire,  nn  the  lower  Elhc, 
bounded  by  the  Prussian  provincrs  of  be hIcswig-Holsicin  and 
Hanover.  The  whole  territory  has  an  area  of  160  sq.  m.,  and 
ONUbtS  of  tbfi  city  of  Hamburg  with  its  incorporated  suburbs 
and  the  nutOttodiDC  district,  including  several  islands  in  the 
Elbe,  five  small  enclaves  in  Holalcln;  the  communes  of  Moorburg 
In  the  LOnebuii  dittijet  of  the  Pnmian  province  of  Hanover 
and  Cuzhaven^Kita^ttd  at  the  mottth  of  the  Elbe,  the  nfamd 
of  Neuwerk  about  5  m.  from  the  coaat,  and  the  bailiwick  (ami) 
of  Bergedorf,  which  down  to  1867  was  held  in  common  by 
LUbeck  and  Hamburg-  Administnitivily  the  state  is  dividi-d 
into  the  city,  or  metropolitan  district,  and  lour  n:rai  fiumains 
(or  LandherrcnschafUn),  each  under  a  str.ator  as  praesrs,  viz. 
the  domain  of  the  Get^tlarnfc,  of  the  Mar>.i  hlancie.  of  Bcrgcdurf 
and  of  Ritztbtif IL'I  with  ("uxhavcii.  ("uxhavcri-KitzL-buLltl  and 
Bergedorf  are  iht  oaty  towns  besides  the  capital,  'i'he  Geest- 
hinde  comprise  the  suburban  districts  encircling  the  city  on  the 
north  and  west;  the  Marschlandc  includes  various  islands  in 
the  Elbe  and  the  fertile  tract  of  land  lying  between  the  northern 
and  southern  arms  of  the  Elbe,  and  with  its  pastures  and  maxket 
gnidens  supplying  Hambtus  with  laige  quantities  of  conntiir 
produce.  In  the  Bergedorf  district  lies  the  Vkrland^  or  Four 
Districts  (Xeucngamme,  Kirch wSrder,  Altcngamme  and  Curs- 
lack),  celebrated  for  its  fruit  gardens  and  llie  p!cturc«jue  lirc&s 
of  the inhabitaiiLs.  kitzebuitel  with  CuAliavea,  al&o  a  watering- 
place,  have  mostly  a  seafaring  population.  Two  rivers,  the 
Alster  and  the  Bille,  flow  through  the  city  of  Hamburg  into  the 
Elbe,  the  aiaath  «f  which,  at  CndnMO,  is  75  m.  bdmr  the 
city. 

Gavemmenl. — As  a  state  of  the  empire,  Hamburg  is  reprc- 
acoted  in  the  federal  council  (Bundesrat)  by  one  plenipotentiary, 
nod  in  the  imperial  diet  IJieichslag)  by  three  deputies.  Its 
lueaent  constitution  came  into  force  on  the  m  of  Januaiy 
nod  was  levtoed  In  11179  wi  *snte  in  1906.  According  to  this 
Hnnbun;  it  •  npnhlie,  the  fovenmient  {Staatsaevjlt)  residing 
in  two  chambers,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Burgesses.  The 
Senate,  wfilch  exercises  the  greater  part  of  the  executive  power, 
is  coinposed  of  eighteen  members,  one  half  of  whom  must  have 
.studied  law  or  linance,  while  at  least  seven  of  the  remainder 
must  belong  to  the  class  oi  merchants.  The  members  of  the 
Senate  are  elected  for  life  by  the  House  of  Burgesses;  but  a 
senator  is  free  to  retire  from  oitice  at  the  expiry  of  six  years. 
A  chief  (ober-)  and  second  {avtiltr-)  burgomaster,  the  fiist  of 
whom  bears  the  title  of  "  Jdasnificcnce,"  chosen  annually  in 
neciet  ballot,  preside  over  tbe  "^'fagf  tA  the  Senate,  and  are 
tttaaily  jniista.  Nobntfunaatcicaabeiaoflkeforkiatarthan 
two  yean  oonaeeative^,  and  no  nemhcr  of  the  Senate  may  hold 
any  other  public  oike.  The  House  of  HmffMM  consists  of 
160  members,  of  whom  80  are  elected  in  secret  ballot  by  the 
direct  sulTrages  of  all  tax  paying  citi^cns.  40  by  the  ow  ners  of 
house-propcny  wiihin  the  city  l.also  by  halloi),  and  the  remaining 
40,  by  ballot  also,  by  the  so-called  "  notables,"  i.e.  active  and 
former  members  of  the  l.^w■  court,-*  and  administrativp  bairds. 
They  arc  elected  for  a  pcritxi  of  six  years,  but  xs  half  of  each 
class  retire  at  the  end  of  tiucc  years,  new  elections  for  one  half 
the  number  take  place  at  the  end  of  that  time.  The  House  of 
Burgesses  is  represented  by  a  BUrgeraussckuss  (committee  of  the 
houst)  oi  twenty  deputies  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the 
proocedims  of  the  Senate  and  tlie  oonstilution  feneially.  The 
Senate  can  inteipoie  ft  veto  b  efl  nattcn  of  Icfiafattign,  saving 
tmatige,  and  wiwie  thne  ik  n  oollbian  botwnen  the  two  hodtas, 
provision  is  made  for  refttence  to  a  court  of  aibflratlon,  cxmslBt- 
ing  of  members  of  both  hou.s<-s  in  equal  numbers,  and  also  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  empire  [Rcuks^eruhi]  sitting  at  Leipzig. 
The  law  administered  Ls  thai  of  the  civil  and  penal  codes  of  the 
German  empire,  and  the  court  of  appeal  for  all  three  Hanse  towns 
ii  (heconmoa  OMendnffrMf,  which  has  its  teat  in  Hamboig. 


Hmtb  it  ^tedal  court  of  arbftrstion  in  commercial  dispatcs 
and  another  for  such  as  arise  under  accident  insurance. 

Retif,u>n. — The  church  in  Hamhurj?  is  completely  separated 
from  the  stale  ami  manaf^s  its  uifair.s  independently.  The 
ecclesiastical  arrangemeius  of  Hanitjurg  have  undergone  great 
modilications  since  the  general  constitution  of  iS6e.  From 
the  Reformation  to  the  French  CKCupatiou  in  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century,  Hamburg  was  a  purely  Lutheran  slate; 
acconfing  to  the  "Rece»"  of  1529,  re-enacted  in  1603,  non- 
Lutherans  were  subject  to  legal  punishment  and  expulsion  from 
the  country.  Exceptions  were  gradually  made  in  favour  of 
foreign  residents;  but  it  was  not  till  1785  that  regular  inhabitaBts 
were  allowed  toeicrdsethe  teliglDon  titcsofother  denomiaations, 
and  it  was  not  till  after  the  war  of  freedom  that  they  were 
allowed  to  have  buildings  in  the  style  of  churches.  In  i860  full 
religious,  liberty  was  guaranteed,  and  the  idenlitiration  of  church 
aixl  state  abolished.  By  llie  new  constitution  of  the  I,uthcran 
Church,  puhlislied  at  first  in  1.S70  for  the  city  only,  l)ut  in  l^76 
exlcnrieci  to  the  rest  of  tlie  Hamburg  territory,  the  parishes  or 
communes  are  di\  idcd  into  three  church-districts,  and  the  general 
affairs  of  the  whole  community  are  er.irusied  to  a  synod  of 
53  members  and  to  an  ecclesiastical  council  of  q  members  w  hich 
acts  as  an  executive.  Since  1S87  a  church  rate  has  been  levied 
on  the  Evangelical-Lutheran  communities,  and  since  1904  upon 
the  Roman  Catholics  ahm.  Ibe  German  Reformed  Church, 
the  Ftench  Reibcmed,  the  En^iib  Episcopal,  the  English 
Reformed,  the  Rowan  CathaBc,  and  the  Baptistare  all  recognized 
by  the  state.  OvIT  marriages  Imve  been  permissible  in  Hamburg 
since  1S66,  and  since  the  introduction  of  the  im[K'rial  law  in 
January  1H76  the  number  of  such  marriages  has  greatly 
increased. 

Fituituc-  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Free  Port  was  on  the  ist  of 
Januar>-  i.S,S2  restricted  to  the  city  and  port  by  the  extension 
of  the  Zollvcrcin  to  the  lower  Elbe,  and  in  i8l«}  the  whole  of  the 
state  of  Hamburg,  with  the  exception  of  the  so-called  "  Free 
Harbour  "  (which  oompiises  the  port  proper  and  some  large 
w&rehousea»  set  apart  kc  goods  ia  bood),  Mtt  taken  into  the 
ZoUverein. 

Ps!^iiteMM.— The  population  tnciawcd  from  453,000  in  1880 
to  4ss,53o  in  1890,  and  in  1905  tmoMBted  to  874,878.  The 
population  of  the  country  districts  (exchislve  of  the  city  d 

Hamburg)  w.is  "J.oSs  in  1005  The  crops  raised  in  the  country 
di^tric  Is  are  [irincipaily  vegetables  and  fruit,  potatoes,  hay,  oats, 
rye  and  wheat.  FoT  mstHdsctiues  aod  trade  statistics  see 
H.vuHt'Kr.  fcity). 

The  militar>'  organization  of  Hamburg  was  arranged  by 
convention  with  Prussia.  The  state  furnishes  three  battalions 
of  the  and  Hanscatic  regiment,  under  Prussian  oliioete>  Hie 
soldicre  swear  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  senate. 

HAMBURG,  a  seaport  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  free  state 
of  Hamburg,  on  the  light  bank  of  tiie  oovthefn  aim  of  the  BIbe, 
75  m.  frsm  its  mouth  at  Quhavot  and  178  m.  N.W.  from  Berlia 
by  nIL  It  is  the  leigeit  and  aeogt  fmpoctant  seaport  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  (after  London  and  New  York)  the 
third  largest  in  the  world.  Were  it  not  for  poUtical  and  municipal 
boundaries  Hamburg  mighi  be  considered  as  forming  with  .Mtona 
and  Otten&cn  (which  lie  within  Prussian  territory)  one  town.  The 
view  of  the  three  from  the  south,  presenting  a  continuous  river 
frontage  of  six  miles,  the  river  crowded  with  shipping  and  the 
densely  [Murked  houses  surmounted  by  church  lowers — of  which 
three  are  higher  than  the  dome  ol  St  Panl't  in  Loodoo— it  one 
of  great  magnificence. 

The  city  proper  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  little  river  Abter, 
which,  damned  up  a  short  distance  from  its  month,  fonas  a 
lake,  of  which  the  tottthem  portion  within  the  line  of  tlie  fotner 
fortifications beaet  tlie name  of  the  Inner  Alstcr  (Binnm  /Hrler), 
and  the  other  and  larger  portion  (7500  yards  long  and  1300  yards 
at  the  widest)  that  of  the  Outer  .\lster  (.lnJicn  .ihlcr).  The 
foriibcaiions  as  such  were  removed  in  1S15.  but  tliey  have  left 
their  trace  in  a  tine  girdle  of  green  round  the  city,  though  too 
many  inroads  on  its  completeness  have  been  made  by  railways 
androadwayt.  The  ddeatpoitiain  of  the  dty  is  that  which  liee 
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to  the  east. of  the  ALster;  but,  though  it  still  retains  the  name  of 
Altstadt,  nearly  all  trace  of  its  antiquity  has  disappeared,  as  it 
was  rebuilt  after  the  great  fire  of  1842.  To  the  west  lies  the 
new  town  (N'custaHt),  incorporated  in  1678;  beyond  this  and 
contiguous  to  Altona  is  the  former  suburb  of  St  Pauli,  incor- 
porated in  1876,  and  towards  the  north-cast  that  of  St  Georg, 
which  arose  in  the  13th  century  but  was  not  incorporated  till 
1868. 

The  old  town  lies  low,  and  it  is  traversed  by  a  great  number 
of  narrow  canals  or  "  fleets  "  {Flrctm) — -for  the  same  word  which 
has  left  its  trace  in  London  nomenilature  is  used  in  the  Low 
German  city — which  add  considerably  to  the  pirturesqurncss 
of  the  meaner  quarters,  and  serve  as  convenient  channels  for 
the  transport  of  gcmds.  They  generally  form  what  may  be  called 
the  back  streets,  and  they  arc  bordered  by  warehouses,  cellars 
and  the  lower  class  of  dwelling-houses.  As  they  are  subject  to 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  Elbe,  at  ceri.iin  times  they  run  almost 
Ary.  .As  soon  as  the  telegram  at  Cuxh.ivi-n  announces  high  tide 
three  shots  are  firctl  from  the  h.irtxjur  to  ^-arn  the  inhabitants 
of  the  "  fleets  ";  and  if  the  progress  of  the  tide  up  the  river  gives 
in'lication  of  <langer,  other  three  shots  follow.  The  "  fleets  " 
with  their  quaint  medie\'al  warehouses,  which  come  sheer  down 
to  the  water,  and  are  navigated  by  barges,  have  gained  for 
Hamburg  the  name  of  "  N'orthem  Venice."  They  are.  however, 
though  antique  and  interesting,  somewhat  dismal  and  unsavxiury. 
In  fine  contrast  to  them  is  the  bright  appearance  of  the  Binnen 


.Alster,  which  is  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  handsome  rows  of 
buildings,  the  Alsterdamm  in  the  east,  the  .\lter  Jungfcrnsiieg 
in  the  south,  and  the  Neuer  Jungfemstieg  in  the  west,  while 
it  is  separated  from  the  Ausscn  ALster  by  part  of  the  rampart 
gardens  traversed  by  the  railway  uniting  tiamburg  with  Altona 
and  crossing  the  laies  by  a  beautiful  bridge — the  Lombnrds- 
Brtlcke.  Aroimd  the  outer  lake  are  grouped  the  suburbs 
Harvestehude  and  Pttsseldorf  on  the  western  shore,  and  Uhlen- 
horst  on  the  eastern,  with  park4ike  promenades  smd  villas 
surrounded  by  well-kept  gardens.  Along  the  southern  end  of 
the  Binnen  .\lster  runs  the  Jungfernstieg  with  fine  shops,  hotels 
and  restaurants  facing  the  water.  A  fleet  of  shallow-draught 
screw  steamers  provides  a  favourite  means  of  communicatioo 
between  the  business  centre  of  the  city  and  the  outlying  colonies 
of  villas. 

The  streets  enclosing  the  Binnen  Alster  are  fashionable 
promenades,  and  leading  directly  from  this  quarter  are  the  main 
business  thoroughfares,  the  Ncucr-Wall,  the  (irosse  Bleichen 
and  the  Herman nstras.M:.  The  largest  of  the  public  squares  in 
Hamburg  is  the  Hopfenmarkt,  which  contains  the  church  of 
St  Nicholas  (Nikoiaikirche)  and  is  the  prindpal  market  for 
vegetables  and  fruit.  Others  of  importance  are  the  Ganscmarkt, 
the  Zeughausmarkt  and  the  Grossneumarkt.  Of  the  lhirty-fi%x 
churches  existing  in  Hamburg  (the  old  cathctlral  had  to  be  taken 
down  in  1S05),  the  St  Petrikirche,  Nikoiaikirche,  St  Kath.irinen- 
kirche,  St  Jakobikirche  and  St  Michaeliskirche  are  those  that 
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give  their  names  to  tliefiveolddty  parishes.   The  NtkohUdrdie 

is  especially  remarkable  for  its  spire,  which  b  473  ft.  high  aad 
ranks,  after  those  of  Tim  ap.ii  as  the  third  higheat 

fcdcsiastital  edifice  in  tiit  wurld.  i  uid  church  was  desLtoyeU 
in  the  great  lire  01  184a,  and  the  new  building,  designed  by  Sir 
George  Gilbert  Scott  in  13th  century  Guthic,  was  erected  1845- 
1874.  The  exteriur  and  iiuerior  are  ekboralely  adorned  with 
sculptures.  Sandstone  from  Osterwald  near  Uiidtsheim  was 
used  for  the  outside,  and  for  the  inner  work  a  softer  variety  from 
Ptetdvritz  near  Dresden.  The  Michaeliskirche,  which  is  built 
on  tbe  highest  point  in  the  city  and  has  a  tower  428  ft.  high, 
was  elected  (1750-176*)  by  Ecnat  G.  Sonnin  on  the  site  of  the 
older  boOding  of  the  tTtb  century  dciUoyed  by  Ughtmng;  tbe 
{nterior,  wbidi  can  contain  3000  people,  is  reattrbiblc  for  iu 
bold  construction,  there  being  no  pillars.  The  St  Petrikirche, 
onKinally  corLsctrutcd  in  the  12th  century  and  rebuilt  in  the 
14th,  was  the  oldest  church  in  Hamburg;  it  was  burnt  in  1S42  :ind 
rebuilt  in  its  old  form  in  i<S44-i84q.  It  h;ui  a  graceful  ta]>ering 
spire  402  ft.  in  height  (corr.pleled  1S7S),  the  granite  toluraiib 
from  the  old  cathedral,  the  stained  plass  windows  by  Kcllner 
of  Nuremberg,  and  U.  Schubert's  fine  relief  of  the  entombment 
of  Christ  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  St  Katharinenkirchc  and 
the  St  Jakobikiiche  are  the  only  surviving  medieval  churches, 
but  neilhcr  is  of  special  bterest.  Of  the  numeRmBothec churches, 
Evmngelical,  Soman  Catbohc  and  Anglican,  none  ue  ol  spedal 
iDtcitit.  The  oeir  aynagogoe  was  built  by  Rosengarten  between 
1857  and  1859,  and  to  the  same  architect  is  due  the  sepulchral 
chapel  budt  for  the  Hamburg  merchant  prince  Johann  Heinrich, 
Freiherr  von  Schriidcr  (17H4-1883),  in  the  churchyard  of  the 
Petrikirche.  The  bpautiful  chapel  of  St  Gertrude  was  unfortu- 
nately destroyed  in  1842. 

HjunbutR  has  comparatively  few  secular  buildings  of  great 
architectural  interest,  but  first  among  them  is  the  new  Rathaus, 
a  huge  German  Keruiissance  building,  constructed  ot  sandstone 
in  i886-i8()7,  richly  adorned  irfth  sculptures  and  with  a  spire 
330  ft.  in  height.  It  is  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  municipal 
coondl  and  of  the  senate  and  contains  the  dty  archives. 
Immediately  adjotning  it  and  connected  with  it  by  two  wings  is 
the  cawbange.  It  w«i  erected  in  1836-1841  on  the  site  of  the 
convent  of  St  Mary  Magdalen  and  escaped  the  conilagmtioo  of 
r842.  It  was  restored  and  enlarged  in  1904,  and  staelten  the 
commercial  library  of  nearly  100,000  v(ds.  During  the  business 
hours  ( 1-3  p.m.)  the  exchange  is  crowded  by  some  5000  merchants 
and  brokers,  in  the  same  neighbourhood  is  the  Johanneum, 
erected  in  if>H  and  in  which  are  preserved  the  town  library  of 
about  600,000  printed  books  and  5000  MSS.  and  the  roUection 
of  Hamburg  antiquities.  In  the  courtyard  is  a  statue  (1885) 
of  the  reformer  Johann  BugenhsgHi.  In  the  Fischmarkt, 
immediately  south  of  the  Johanneum,  a  handsome  fountain 
was  erected  in  1890.  Directly  west  of  the  town  hall  is  the  new 
Stadthaiia,,  the  cUcf  police  stntio&of  the  town,in  fioBtof  which 
is  A  famiae  itatoe  of  tbe  buigooiater  Karl  Friedrich  PMenen 
(1809-1I9S},  erected  in  1897.  A  little  farther  away  arc  the 
headquarters  of  tbe  Patriotic  Sodcty  {Patriotischt  GaeUscha/t), 
founded  in  17G5,  with  fine  rooms  for  the  meetings  of  artistic 
and  ie.irned  societies.  Several  new  public  buildings  have  been 
erected  along  the  circuit  of  the  former  walls.  Near  the  west 
citrcmily,  ,%butling  upon  tbe  Elbe,  the  moat  w.is  fillc<l  in  in 
ia()4  uSfj;.  and  some  good  streets  were  built  along  the  site, 
wiulc  the  Kersten  Miles-BrUcke,  adorned  with  statues  of  four 
Hamburg  heroea,  was  thrown  across  the  HelgoUnder  AUec. 
Fartlier  north,  along  the  line  of  the  former  town  wall,  are  the 
oiafaiai  law  courts  (1879-1882,  enlarged  1893)  and  the  civil 
)  (fiaUwd  in  1901).  Claae  to  the  latter  stand  the  new 
,  the  old  age  and  aoddent  state  huursaee  oflkes, 
the  cUcf  CDStem  home,  $M  tbe  concert  hall,  founded  by  Karl 
iMon,  a  fbrraer  Hamburg  wharfinger.  Farther  on  are  the 
chemical  and  the  ph-.  v  .^1  I.iboratories  and  the  Hygienic  In- 
stitute. Faciu^  the  tMnanu.il  gardens  a  new  central  ixisl-oflice, 
In  the  Renaissance  style,  was  built  in  t.SS7.  At  the  west  end  of 
the  Lombards-BrUckc  there  is  a  monument  by  Schilling,  com- 
I  the  war  of  1810-71.  A  f «w  attuets  south  of  that  is 
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Bismarck  which  was  unvi-ilr-l  in  June  igofi.  Thi:  iiurist-Halle 
(the  picture  gallery),  couuuiuig  some  good  woiki.  by  modern 
masters,  faces  the  east  end  of  Lombards- Brlicke.  The  new 
Natural  History  Museum,  completed  in  i8gi,  stands  a  little 
distance  farther  south.  To  the  east  of  it  comes  the  Museum 
for  Art  and  Industry,  founded  iu  1878,  now  one  oi  the  most 
unportant  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Germany,  with  which 
is  connected  a  trades  scfaooL  Close  by  is  the  Hansa-fountaia 
(6$  ft.  high),  erected  in  1878.  On  tbe  north-east  side  of  the 
sttbufb  of  St  Geoig  a  botanical  muictnn  and  hboratoiy  hnive 
beenesrsMMiwI.  Thoe  is  a  new  geaeral  hospital  at  Bppendorf, 
outside  tbe  town  on  the  north,  bttlU  00  the  pavilioa  fdadfl^ 
and  one  of  the  finest  structnm  of  the  Ui^  in  Europe;  and  at 
Ohlsdorf,  in  the  same  direction,  a  crematorium  was  built  in  18^1 
in  conjunction  with  the  town  cemeteries  (370  acres).  There 
must  alsij  be  mentioned  the  line  public  zoological  gardens, 
Hagenbeck's  private  zoological  gardens  in  the  vicinity,  the 
schools  of  music  and  navigation,  and  the  school  oi  commerce, 
in  1900  a  high  school  for  shipbuilding  was  founded,  and  in  1901 
an  institute  for  seamen's  and  tropical  diseases,  with  a  laboratory 
for  their  physiological  study,  was  opened,  and  also  the  first 
public  free  library  in  the  city.  The  river  is  spanned  just  above 
the  Frei  Hafen  by  a  txipie-Mcbed  laUway  bridge,  1339  it.  hmfe 
erected  In  186S-187J  and  doubled  in  width  in  1894.  Some  170 
yds.  higher  up  is  a  magnificent  iron  bridge  (1888)  for  vehicles 
and  foot  passengers.   The  southern  arm  of  tbe  Elbe,  on  the 

-  J  -i:!c  of  the  island  of  Wilhelmsburg,  is  crossed  by  aUOtlMV 
lAi.f, .ij  bridge  of  four  arches  and  20jo  ft.  in  length. 

Kiiilu'uyi. —  Ihc  through  railway  traffic  of  Hamburg  is  practic- 
ally confined  to  that  proceeding  northwards — to  Kiel  and  Jutland 

—  and  tor  the  accommodation  of  such  trainslheccntral  (terminus) 
Station  at  Altona  is  the  chief  gathering  )>oiiit.  Tbe  Uambttrg 
stations,  connected  with  the  other  by  the  \'erbindungs>Bahn 
(or  metropolitan  railway)  crossing  the  I<ombards-Br<ldce^  an 
those  of  the  Venloer  (or  HanoTerian,  aa  it  b  often  called) 
iijii.«w  gm  the  soutlMaat,  in  ckioe  pnnanity  to  the  harbour, 
into  which  oontnfge  theUncafnot  Cologne  and  Bremen,  Anover 
and  Fnnkfort-oa-Main,  and  from  Berlin,  via  Nelzen;  the 
Klostertor-Bahnhof  (on  the  metropolitan  line)  which  temporarily 
superseded  the  old  Berbn  station,  and  the  f.tibeck  station  a  little 
to  the  north-east,  during  the  erection  of  the  new  central  station, 
wiiich  occupies  a  site  between  the  Klosterlor-Bahnhof  and  the 
Lombards-BriScke.  Between  this  central  station  and  Altona 
terminus  runs  the  aietrupoUtaii  railway,  which  has  l)cen  raised 
several  feet  so  as  to  bridge  over  the  streets,  and  on  which  lie 
the  important  stations  DammtorandSternschanae.  An  excellent 
service  of  electric  trams  interconnect  the  towns  d  Hamburg, 
Altona  and  the  adjacent  suburbs,  and  steamboMa  provide 
cmnmunicatinn  en  the  Elbe  with  tlie  riparian  towns  aad  vilkgct( 
and  so  with  Bhtthcneae  and  Harbnrg,  with  Stade,  GMchstadt 
and  Cuxhaven. 

Trade  and  Shipping. — Probably  there  is  no  place  which  during 
t!j.  I  1)  i .  years  of  the  19th  centuiy  grew  faster  commercially 
than  liaaiUurg.  Its  commerce  is,  however,  almost  entirely  of 
the  nature  of  transit  trade,  for  it  is  not  only  the  chief  distributing 
centre  for  the  middle  of  Europe  of  the  products  of  all  olber  parla 
of  the  World,  but  is  also  the  chief  outlet  for  German,  Austrian, 
and  even  to  some  extent  Russian  (Polish)  raw  products  and 
manufactures.  Its  jiriiuipal  imports  aiO  OoBte  (of  which  it  is 
the  greatest  continental  market),  tea,  sugar,  Spices,  lice,  wine 
(especially  from  Bordeaux),  lard  (from  Chicago),  cmnb,  sago, 
dried  fruits,  herrings,  was  (ftom  Moiooco  and  Moaumbique), 
tobacco,  hemp,  cotton  (wldeh  of  late  yean  diows  a  kf)pe  increase) , 
wool,  skins,  leather,  oUs,  dyewoods,  indigo,  nitrates,  phosphates 
and  coal.  Of  the  total  importations  of  aU  kinds  of  coal  to  Ham- 
burg, that  of  British  coal,  particularly  from  Northumberland 
artd  Durham,  occupies  the  first  place,  and  despite  some  failing  off 
in  late  years,  owing  to  the  competition  made  by  Westphaliaa 
coal,  amounts  to  more  than  half  the  total  import.  The  incieaae 
«f  the  tiade  of  Hamibug  is  moat  strikingly  down  by  that  tt 
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tiie  ahipping  bakmging  to  Uie  port.  Between  1S76  and  1880 
there  were  475  lailLig  vcMcb  'irith  a  tmuMge  of  aje^i,  and 
110  atcui<«li^  wUt  m  toomge  of  87,osa  In  1907  thoee  were 
(eiclaivt  of  fithing  vcMdt)  470  MiUngibips  » tonmie  of 
«7t,Mi,  and  6*0  steamers  liith  a  tonnage  of  1,2^449^  In 
1870  tlw  CKwt  numbeKd  6900  men,  in  1Q07  they  mintMred 

tndustriet. — The  development  of  manufacturing  industries 
at  Hamburg  .md  its  immediate  vicinity  sincu  i  sSo,  t  hough  not  so 
rapid  sw  that  of  trade  and  shipping,  h,i.s  been  very  remarkable, 
.■ind  mon-  <-spci"i;illy  h.is  this  hci'n  ihr  r:isc  sincc  the  year  iSft8, 
when  H;iml)urg  joir.ed  ihi^  C'lcrn-.an  customs  union,  and  the 
barriers  whicl;  pruvL-utf il  goods  ir.anufacturcil  at  Hamburg  from 
et^iL-riiig  into  other  parts  of  Germany  were  removed.  Among 
tho  chid'  lndu;siries  are  those  for  the  production  of  articles  of 
icwd  and  drink.  The  import  trade  of  various  cereals  by  sea  to 
Hamburg  is  very  large,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  this  com 
u  converted  into  flota  at  Haxniinrg  ttaelf.  There  are  also,  in 
this  ooiuieiiont  aumeravt  bakeriea  for  faiacuit,  rice-peeling  milb 
and  spice  mills.  Besides  tlie  foregoing  there  are  cocoa,  chc^latc, 
confectionery  and  baking-powder  factories,  coffee-roosting  and 
ham-curing  anii  smoking  esialilishmenls,  lard  refineries,  mar 
garine  manuJactorics.  and  i:sli-curinR.  preserving  and  packit-.g 
factories.  ThiTc  arc  nuiniruiis  LrcnM-riis,  producing  anmiaily 
about  24,000,000  gallons  ot  l>fer,  spirit  (livtilkries  and  fat  lurirs 
of  artificial  waters.  N  arn.s,  tcxtili'  goi.ns  aii'i  weaWng  indusi  rus 
generally  have  not  attained  any  great  dimensions,  but  there  arc 
large  jute-spinning  mills  and  factories  for  cotton-wool  and 
cotton  driving-belts,  .\mong  other  important  articles  of 
domestic  industry  arc  tobacco  and  cigars  (manufactured  n.aiiilv 
la  bood»  wilhin  tlie  free  iiarixnir  predncta),  hydraulic  machinery, 
dectiB'tccluikal  madnneiy,  dMmicil  pfoducts  Onduding 
«itifidal  mannies),  oik,  aoapi)  iiidia>iiibtaer,  ivoiy  and  cdlnloid 
articles  and  tlie  nanufactuie  of  leather. 

Shipbuilding  has  made  very  important  progress,  and  there 
arc  at  present  in  Hamburg  eleven  large  shipbuilding  yar»is, 
cntploxing  nearly  10,000  h.mds.  Of  these,  however,  only  ihrci- 
arc  ot  any  great  (■xi(-nt,  and  one,  where  the  largest,  class  of 
DL ran  going  ste.amcrf;  and  o!  war  vessels  for  the  (lerman  navy 
are  buiit,  employs  about  5000  persons.  There  are  also  two  yards 
for  the  building  of  pleasure  yachts  and  rowing-boats  (in  both 
which  branches  of  sport  Hamburg  takes  a  leading  place  in 
Germany).  Art  industries,  particularly  those  which  appeal  to 
the  Ittxuitewi  taate  of  the  inhabitanu  in  fitting  their  hotncs, 
flHcli  aa  v^pqMBB  and  fdnttvre,  and  tboae  whkta  axe  indnded 
la  tbe  eqdpBMBt  of  acean-«dng  ateameis,  kave  of  klo  yaan 
made  rapid  strides  and  m  among  the  best  prodttcttona  of  this 
character  of  any  German  city. 

f!,:rhour.  -It  was  the  accession  of  Hamburg  to  the  rtistomn  union 
in  iSi-S  uliich  gave  such  a  VIRor'jii-  iniinil-u  to  ht  r  mnrc  rLCriit  rnr.:- 
mcretal  licvclopmrnt .  Al  the  itanie  time  a  portion  of  the  [ion  w.ih 
(et  apart  at  a  tree  harbour,  alMg^hia:  aa ana  of  750 acres  »<  water 
and  1750  acres  of  dry  land.  In  anticipation  of  thU  event  a  giganta 
system  of  docks,  baaina  and  qtiavH  was  constructed,  at  a  total  cost 
01  SOtne  17,000,000  (of  which  the  imperial  trea*ur>'  contributed 
£j,oor>,ooo>,  between  the  confluence  of  the  Alstcr  and  the  rnilwny 
briflKf  ( l*^(>!^  - 1873).  an  entire  i^uarln  of  ihr  tow  n  inhahiti-d  liy  s<rnn- 
34,000  (jcuple  being  cleared  away  to  make  room  for  these  accessories 
of  a  great  port.  On  lh«'  north  side  of  the  Elbe  thetc  aitt the  Saadtor 
basin  (3380  ft.  long,  295  to  427  ft.  wide),  in  which  British  and  Dutch 
steamlK«ts  and  steamboats  of  the  Sloman  fMHiiorranean)  line 
anchor.  South  of  thi«  lies  the  (irasbrook  basin  '  i|ua\  .iur.  iif  stoo  ft. 
and  1693  ft.  aloii^sidi ' ,  is  u<<-d  hv  Krcni  h.  Sw-di-h  .ind  trans- 

atlantic steami  r<,   \i  'An  ij  lav  1:(  tw  ri  ii  ilii  -r  Hup  i'.i.dns  there 

are  vast  state  granaries.  On  tiie  outer  {i.f.  river)  side  of  the  Ciras- 
brook  dock  !•*  the  quay  at  which  the  emigrants  lor  South  America 
cnibark,  and  from  which  the  mail  boats  for  East  Afrii-a,  the  boats  of 
the  Woermann  (West  Africa)  line,  zml  the  Norwonan  totlrist  boats 
depart.  To  the  e.i.st  of  the«-  two  h  the  small  Magdeburg  basin, 
penetrating  north,  .uvl  ttn  IVi.iVm  lia-in.  prrir-tnilint;  oast, 
parallel  to  the  river.  I  hi  Litl.-r  ,»ff  ird'^  act  i.MiiriM>l.il  i.sn  ti>  ttir  ir.iTi--- 
atlantic  steamers,  including  the  emigrant  slii^wt  ot  the  Hamtiurg- 
Anu-rica  line,  though  their  ocean  mail  lK>ats  '  generallv  load  and 
unload  ut  Cuxliavcn.  On  the  .south  bank  of  the  stream  there  follow 
in  suoceiskm,  going  from  east  to  west ,  the  MnUlau  do.  k  for  river  craft, 
the  miliiv  vessel  docls  (ScgelscMff  Hafen.  .393;  ft.  long,  459  tf>  8H6 
ft.  wide,  a6i  ft.  deep),  the  Hansa  dock,  India  doclt.  petralnun  dock. 


several  swimming  and  dry  ducks;  and  in  the  west  of  the  free  port 
area  throe  other  large  docks,  one  of  77  acres  for  river  craft,  the  otocrs 
each  $6  acres  in  extent,  and  one  23]  ft.  deep,  the  other  26}  ft.  deep, 
at  low  water,  constructed  in  i90o-t9oi.  In  1897  Hamburg  wan 
provided  with  a  huge  floating  dock,  558  ft.  long  and  84  ft.  in  maxi- 
mum breadth,  capable  of  holding  a  vessel  of  17,500  tons  and  drau>;ht 
mit  cxci'i'dint;  ft.,  ^<  mii^.triK  toil  an<l  (-(iioiJix^l  il>at  111  liau-  of 
■teed  (war)  it  could  be  floated  down  to  Cuxnaven.  During  the  last 
35  years  of  the  19th  century  the  channel  of  the  Elbe  was  grcatly 
improved  and  deepened,  and  during  the  last  two  >-cara  of  the  ifth 
century  some  £360^000  was  spent  1^  Ilamljnrg  alone  in  regulatuig 
and  correcting  ttiis  lower  course  of  tnc  nver.  The  new  Kuhwirder> 
basin,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  as  well  as  two  other  laige  dsdc 
basins  (now  teased  to  the  Hamburg-American  Company),  raise  the 
number  of  basins  to  twelve  in  all. 

Emigratunt. — ^Hamburg  is  one  of  the  principal  continental  ports 
for  the  embarkation  of  emigrants.  In  1881-1890,  on  an  average 
they  numbered  90,000  a  year  (of  whom  60,000  jiracccded  to  the 
United  States).  In  1900  the  number  was  1^7. 153  (and  to  the  United 
States  64,137).  The  number  of  f  niiy;rant  r.erm.^ns  has  enormously 
decreasfjj  ot  late  years,  Russia  ami  .Auiiri.i  Hungary  now  being 
must  largely  represented.  For  the  accommodation  of  such  uasaettgers 
large  and  convenient  emigrant  shclten  have  been  raceauy  emcted 
close  to  the  wh.arf  of  embarkation. 

Httdih  and  Pofuhiion. — The  health  of  the  city  of  Hamburg  and 
the  adjoining  district  may  be  described  as  generally  good,  no 
epidemic  diseases  having  reci  iilly  a|j;K  ared  to  any  serious  degree. 
The  malady  causing  the  goMii--l  mir;:!u  r  of  deaths  is  that  ul  jiul- 
monar>'  consumption;  but  tKtler  iiou»mg  accommodation  has  of 
late  years  reduced  the  ntortality  from  this  disease  very  considerably. 
The  results  of  the  census  of  1905  showed  the  population  of  the  city 
(not  including  the  rural  districts  belonging  to  the  State  of  HamlMWg) 
to  be  802.79^. 

Hamburg  is  well  supplied  with  places  of  amusement,  eitperr.^lly 
ol  ilie  more  poi)ular  kind.  Its  Stadt-Theatcr,  rebuilt  in  1K-4.  has 
room  for  1 750  spectators  and  is  particularly  devoted  to  oprrattc 
ix-rformances;  the  Thalla-Thcatcr  dates  from  1841,  and  holds 
1700  to  1800  people,  and  the  Schauapiclhaus  (for  drama)  from  1900 
people,,  and  there  are  some  seven  or  cicfat  minor  establishments. 
Theatrical  pcrformanoes  were  intTadDcecTinto  the  city  in  the  17th 
epnttiry.  tind  1678  in  the  date  of  the  first  opem.  whii  h  was  playtd 
in  ,1  hnuM-  in  the  ( lUnsi.  m.irkt.  L  riiJur  Si  liroder  and  l.<'-.^iiiK  ihe 
Hamburg  stage  rose  into  imfiortancc,  Though  contributing  few 
names  of  the  highest  rank  to  German  literature,  the  city  has  been 
intimately  associated  with  the  literary  movement.  The  historian 
Lappcnberg  and  Fricdrich  von  Hagedom  ware  hoca  in  Hambnig; 
ami  not  only  Lessing,  bnt  Heuie  and  fOopatncIc  lived  there  for  some 
time. 

//i.t<<TrA'.— Hamburg  probably  had  its  origin  in  a  fortress 
rrerted  in  <Sc~S  by  ChariemagnL.-,  tm  an  elevation  between  the 
Elbe  and  Alster,  as  a  defence  against  the  Slavs,  and  colled 
Hammaburg  because  of  the  surrotindxng  forest  \llamme\.  In 
81 1  Charlemagne  founded  a  church  here,  perhaps  on  the  site  of 
a  Saxon  place  of  sacrifice,  and  this  became  a  great  centre  for 
the  evangelization  of  the  north  of  Europe,  missitmaries  from 
Hamburg  introducing  Christianity  into  Jutland  and  tlie  Daidih 
islands  Md  even  into  Sweden  and  Noc«a/.  bi4s4  Hamburg 
became  an  archbishopric,  St  Ansgar,  a  monk  of  Coride  and 
known  as  the  apostle  of  the  North,  hdng  the  first  metropolitan. 
In  845  church,  monastery  and  town  were  btimt  down  by  the 
Norsemen,  ari<l  two  years  later  the  see  of  TTamhurg  was  united 
with  thi'-t  of  liremen  and  its  seal  tra.ni>fcrred  to  the  latter  city. 
The  town,  rel)uilt  after  this  disaster,  was  again  more  than  once 
devns.tated  by  invading  Danes  and  Slavs.  Archbishop  Unwan 
of  Maml)urg-13reine;i  ( ioi,?-io2i))  substituted  a  chapter  of 
canons  fur  the  monastery,  and  in  1037  .Archbishop  Bezelin  (or 
Alabrand)  built  a  stone  cathedral  and  a  palace  on  the  Elbe. 
In  1 1 10  Hamburg,  with  Hoist cin,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
.Adolph  I.,  count  of  Scliauanburg,  and  it  is  with  the  btiilding 
of  the  Neustadt  (the  pMsant  parish  of  St  NichobM>>  by  his  grand- 
son, Adolph  nLof  Hobtdn,  that  the  UaMiy  of  the  oommada] 
dty  actuikUy  begins.  In  ratnm  for  a  oaBtrihotioD  to  die  oasis 
of  a  crusade,  he  obtained  from  the  emperor  Frederidt  I.  in  1189 
a  charier  granting  H-nnburR  Considerable  franchises,  including 
exemption  from  tolls,  .1  separate  court  and  jvirisdiction,  and  the 
rights  of  hshery  or.  tile  Kibe  from  the  city  to  the  sra.  'I'he  city 
council  I  Rr.ilit .  first  niciuioneil  in  iioo.  hail  jnri."i<li(.  tion  over 
both  the  episropal  and  the  new  town.  Craft  gilds  were  already 
ill  existence,  but  these  had  no  share  in  the  government;  for, 
though  the  Ltlbeck  rule  excluding  craftsmen  from  the  Roth 
did  not  obtain,  they  were  excluded  in  practice.  Hie  oouata,  of 
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coune,  u  over-lonit,  had  their  Vo0  itdmaku)  in  th«  town, 
but  this  official,  as  the  dty  gum  In  ptmer,  becnae  mboidinate 
to  the  Ralk,  as  at  Lttbeck. 

The  malthol  the  torn  ins  iocnBaadiniiSvlqr the  dcitniction 
of  the  tmdOlm  tnding  centre  «f  Banknriecfc  by  Beny  the 
lion;  from  this  tune  it  began  to  be  mttch  frequented  by  Flembh 
merchants.  In  1 201  the  city  submitted  to  Valdcmarof  Schleswig, 
after  his  victor>'  over  the  count  of  Hoklcin,  but  in  1225,  owing 
to  the  capture  of  King  VaKkniar  11.  of  Diiiinark  by  Henry  of 
Schwcrin,  il  ontc  more  exchanged  ihc  Danish  ovt  r-l<iriiship  for 
that  of  the  counts  of  Schaucnburg,  who  cstaVilishcsl  themselves 
here  and  in  lajl  built  a  slronjj  castle  to  hulil  it  in  check.  The 
defensive  alliance  of  the  cily  with  LuUcck  in  1.^41,  extendctl 
for  other  purpose  by  the  treaty  of  1^55,  practically  laid  the 
foundations  of  ibe  Hansealic  League  (^.r.),  of  which  Hamburg 
continued  to  be  one  of  the  principal  members.  The  internal 
octanisation  of  the  dty,  too,  was  rendered  more  stable  by  the 
new  constitution  of  1270,  and  the  leoognition  in  1192  of  the 
cooiplete  internal  antonomy  of  the  dty  by  the  connt  of  Sdiauen- 
burg.  The  exclusion  of  the  handicreftstnCB  fimn  the  Rath  led, 
early  in  the  1 5th  century,  to  a  rising  of  the  craft  gilds  against 
the  pa!ri(i.in  rncrrhanls,  and  in  141D  ihry  ftirced  \bx  l;Ulir  to 
recognize  the  authority  of  a  committee  of  48  IjurKhi^r.i,  which 
euricluded  with  the  senate  the  so-callc-d  First  Rftrrs.s,  ;hcrc 
were,  however,  fresh  outbursts  in  1458  and  148^,  which  were 
settled  by  further  compromises.  In  1461  Hamburg  did  homage 
to  Christian  I.  of  Denmark,  as  heir  of  the  Schauenburg  counts; 
but  the  suzerainty  of  Denmark  was  meidy  imm*"''!  and  soon 
repudiated  altogether;  in  1510  Hamburg  was  made  a  free 
tnnerini  dty  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  I. 

In  1519  the  Reformalion  waa  definitively  — *-m-h«^  in 
Hnmlnni  by  tbe  Gntt  Kccein  of  the  t^th  of  Fcbrauy,  «faidi 
nt  the  ame  time  vested  the  gimiiimeBt  of  the  dty  in  the  Satk, 
tofcther  with  tlte  three  colleges  of  tbe  OberaOem,  the  Forty-eight 
(increased  to  60  in  1685)  and  the  Hundred  and  Forty-four 
(increased  to  180).  The  ordinary  burgc-sscs  consisted  of  the 
freeholders  and  the  master- workmen  of  the  giUls.  In  i";,!^ 
Hamburg  joined  the  league  of  Schtnalkalden,  for  which  crrnr 
it  had  to  [lay  a  heavy  tine  in  1547  when  the  league  haiJ  been 
defeated.  During  the  .same  i>cricKl  the  Lutheran  zeal  of  the 
citizens  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Mcnnonitcs  and  other  Pro- 
testant sects,  who  founded  Altona.  The  kiss  this  brought  to 
'.he  city  was,  however,  compensated  for  by  the  immigration  of 
Protestant  refugees  from  the  Low  Countries  end  Jews  from 
Spofai  and  Portugal.  In  1549,  too,  the  Bn^ish  merchant 
adventuren  removed  their  atofde  fram  Antwap  to  Hamburg. 

The  17th  oentwy  mr  notable  develapmeots.  Hunburg  had 
estabUlhed,  so  caily  u  the  i6di  ccBttuy,  a  regular  postal  service 
with  certain  dties  In  the  interior  of  Germany,  e.g.  Leipzig  and 
Bieslau;  in  1615  it  wxs  included  in  the  postal  systen.  uf  Turn 
and  Taxis.  In  1603  Hamburg  received  a  code  of  laws  regulating 
exihar.Rr.  and  in  1610  the  bank  was  establishe<l.  In  1615  the 
\ej.<.;.uti  was  included  within  the  city  walls.  During  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  the  city  received  no  direct  harm;  but  the  ruin  of 
Germany  reacted  u]>on  its  prosperity,  and  the  misery  of  the  lower 
orders  led  tu  an  agitation  against  the  Raih.  In  1685.  al  ihc 
invitation  of  the  popular  leaders,  the  Danes  appeared  before 
Hamburg  demanding  the  traditional  homage;  they  were 
repulsed,  but  the  internal  troubles  continued,  culminating  in 
ijeS  in  the  vktoty  of  the  democratic  (actions.  The  imperial 
govemmeBt,  hoi*mr»  latervened,  and  m  1711  ilie  "Gteat 
Recess  "  esUblisbed  durable  good  relations  between  the  Rath 
tad  the  commonalty.  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark,  who  had  seized 
the  opportunity  to  threaten  tbe  city  (1712),  was  bought  ofT  with 
n  nnsom  of  246,000  ReichsthaUr.  Denmark,  however,  only 
finaQy  renounced  her  claims  by  the  treaty  of  Gottorp  in  1768, 
and  in  1770  H.tmburg  was  admitted  ioT  the  fint  time  to  O  repre- 
sentation in  the  diet  of  the  empire. 

The  trade  of  Hamburg  received  its  first  great  impulse  in  1783, 
when  the  United  States,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  liccame  an  in- 
dependent power.  From  this  time  dates  its  first  direct  mari- 
time communication  with  America.  Its  commerce  was  further 


extended  and  developed  by  tbe  French  occupation  of  Holland 
in  1795,  when  the  Dutch  trade  was  largely  directed  to  its  port. 
The  French  Revolutioo  and  the  insecurity  of  the  pttlitifal 
■ituntioa,  however,  eaetdsed  »  dtfinadBf  nad  rataidiat  <ffMt. 
Tbe  wan  which  ensued,  the  doling  of  ontinealil  poiti  ifriMt 
English  trade,  the  occupation  of  the  dty  after  the  Outran 
battle  of  Jena,  and  pestilence  within  its  walls  brought  about  a 
severe  commercial  crisis  and  caused  a  serious  decline  in  its 
prosperry.  Moreover,  the  great  contributions  levied  by 
N'ajKjleon  on  the  city,  the  plundering  of  its  bank  by  Davoust,  and 
the  burning  of  its  i)r<)s[x-rous  suburbs  intbrted  wounds  from 
which  the  city  but  .slowly  recovered.  Under  the  long  peace 
which  followed  the  close  of  the  Napxileonic  wars,  its  trade  gradu- 
ally revived,  fostered  by  the  declaration  of  independence  of 
South  and  Central  America,  with  both  of  which  it  energetically 
opened  close  commercial  rdations,  and  by  tiic  introduction  of 
steam  navigation.  The  first  steamboat  wni  Men  OB  the  Elbe  on 
the  17th  of  June  1S16;  in  iSsfi  o  icguior  eteea  winmiwnifetiniB 
was  opened  with  Londim;  tod  la  1856  the  first  direct  ttaomahip 
line  linked  the  port  with  the  Uaitfld  States.  The  gremt  ire  of 
1842  (sth-Sth  of  May)  laid  in  waste  the  greatest  part  of  the 
business  quarter  of  the  city  and  caused  a  temporary  interruption 
of  its  commerce.  The  city,  however,  soon  rose  from  its  ashes, 
the  churches  were  rebuilt  and  new  streets  laid  out  on  a  scale  of 
considerable  magnilicence.  In  1866  Hamburg  joined  the  North 
GermaJi  Confederation,  and  in  1871,  while  remaining  outside 
the  Zullverein,  became  a  constituent  state  of  the  (ierman  empire. 
In  1883-1888  the  works  for  the  Free  Harbour  were  completed, 
and  on  the  i8lh  of  October  1S88  Hamburg  joined  the  Customs 
Union  (Zollverein).  In  1893  the  cholera  raged  within  its  walls„ 
carried  off  Sjoo  of  iu  inhabitants,  and  cnuaed  considerable  kisseir. 
to  iu  oommerce  and  industry;  but  the  vidUlion  was  not  wttboot 
its  salutary  fruits,  for  an  improved  drainage  system,  better 
hospital  accommodation,  and  a  purer  water-supply  hvve  rinoe- 
combined  to  make  it  one  of  the  bealthien  oommetdnl  dtin  of 

Europe. 

Further  derail.^  nboiit  Hamhiirg  will  be  found  in  thi  I  I'll^wWis 
Hiirki;  ().  1:.  Ciaedechens,  Ilijioritche  Topograpkie  dct  l-reten  und 
Iliin^ritiuU  Hamburg  {\6»o);  E.  H.  Wiclunann.  lleimatshmit  wm 
Ihimburg  (1U63);  W.  Mclhop,  Ilistoriicke  Topotrafhie  der  Avhii 
und  HaiutsladlHttmiburtwn  tHSo-iSof  (lta6);  Wttln,|fai''^^C*'<'*' 
Utette  tmd  Vtrordnungfn  (iti89-i84^anQW.  von  ftiellc. 
burnscke  Slaatsntht  There  are  many  valuable  .r.*"'"?^  • 

publications  which  may  be  con.sulted,  among  these  being  .Slatt<l>^ 
des  hamlmrgtulun  StaaUs  (1867-1904);  Ilamburts  flimUl  und 
.Schtffa^t  (t»4j-taoi);  the  yearly  Hamburgischfr  SUuilskaiftid.r , 
and  JaMrbueh  der  Hamburger  utMrnuhafHichen  Anslallen.  St-e  alx. 
Hamburg  und  iftne  Bautm  UHv>):  H.  Benmth,  LekaifUkrn  durch 
L-'^.'.f  1^'nfbunivn  (i<>o4);  and  the  consular  reports  by 
Sir  William  \\ar<l,  H.B  .M.'',  c<inMd-Kenrral  at  Hamburg,  to  whom 
the  author  i--  iiviehteii  Inr  i;reat  assiManre  iji  i  <im)>iling  this  article. 

For  the  history  i>f  H.indiurK  the  /.riluhnfl  drs  Verrins  fur 
kamburgiscie  Cuhuhi,-  i  iHii.  fob);  G.  Dchio,  Gtsrhuhir  drs  Erz- 
bislums  Hamburg-Bremen  (Berlin.  1877);  the  Hamtmrgitcket 
Irkundenhuch  (iti+i),  the  Hamburgiscke  Chromken  (l8S3-l86l), 
and  the  Ckronua  der  Stadt  Hamburg  bii  is $7  of  .\dam  TratilgeT 
(1H65),  all  thrw  edited  by  J.  M.  L.appcnbcrK;  the  Brief iammlung 
des  hamburftuhm  Superintendenlm  Joachim  Weslphal  tsio  ij^s. 
cdit.-d  by  C.  II.  W.  Sillem  (icfo.^);  CialloU,  C.eyrhtfktf  der  .^l,ult 
Hamburg  (18M-1856);  K.  K(ij>fmiann,  .lui  Unmhur^s  \  er^angrnheit 
118^5;.  .ind  Kamm/rrirecknungen  der  Stadl  Hamburg  (iit69-l»94) ; 
H.  VV.  C,  Hiibbc.  Brilrdge  zur  (Jesckichte  der  Stadt  fleeitofi  (1B07) ; 
C.  Monrkclicnt.  Geschtchtt  der  Freieu  und  HontttHii  Namburg 
(1M85):  ii-  H.  Wi.hmann,  Hamburgiteke  GmllkliU  iH  Danktbumm 

uuj  ^iter  und  <u-urr  Znl  (l88<jj;  and  R.  Boilhamcr.  2eMlq^  dlST 
hamiurguchen  Gtsckichte  (1895^ 

HAMDilll,  in  full  AbO  VU^HMMm  VuVinAKS  tbn  Aquao 
IBM  Ya'qOb  trL-HaHnM  (d.  945),  Arabian  geographer,  also 
known  as  Ibn  ul-Ifa'ik.    Little  ts  known  of  him  except  that 

he  behmged  'ii  n  faniiSy  of  Yemen,  w.is  hoJd  in  repute  as  a 
grammarian  1:1  his  own  lountry,  wrote  much  poetry,  compiled 
astronomical  tables,  devoted  most  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  the 
ancient  history  and  geography  of  .\rabia,  and  died  in  prison  at 
San'a  in  045-  His  C(of;rapliy  of  //',■<■  .Ir.thian  Peninsula  (Kildb 
Jatlrat  ui-'Arah)  is  by  far  the  most  im|xirtant  work  on  the 
subject.  After  being  used  in  manuscript  by  A.  Sprenger  in  his 
Pott-  imd  iUutroulm  da  OritiUt  (Leipsi^  1864)  and  furtlier 
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b  hi*  All$  Gtftnpkie  AnbUiu  (Ben,  1875),  it  ediwd  bjr 
D.  H.  Mdlkr  (Lddra.  1884;  d.  A.  Sprmgcr's  critlcbu  in 
Zeitschrift  dtr  4t¥ttdien  morgtnUlndiuhen  GesdlschaU,  vol.  45, 
pp.  361-304)  •   Much  has  also  been  written  on  this  work  by  E. 

Glascr  in  '^  I-;  '.1  r'.  in-.  ]  '  .'^  'Ii  ..tions  on  ancient  .Arabia.  The  other 
great  worii  ot  iiannl,«i;i  a  the  IklU  (Crown)  Concerning  the 
goncaloRics  of  the  Himyaritcs  and  the  wars  of  their  kings  in  ten 
volumes.  Of  this,  part  H,  on  the  citadels  and  cast!e»  of  south 
Arabia,  has  Ijct-n  edited  and  annotated  by  D.  H.  Miillcr  in  Die 
Burgen  und  Schlosser  Stidjrahkns  (Vienna,  1879-1SS1). 

For  other  work^  -.liri  to  have  been  written  by  HaradSn!  cf.  G. 
Flagcl's  Die  grammatiseheH  Sehulen  der  Arabtr  (Leipzig,  1863), 

pp.  330-32 1 .  (G.  W.  T.) 

HAMBLIM,  IBAMCOn  ALPBOMBI  ((796-1864),  French 
adnunl,  wu  born  at  Pont  I'fivtque  on  the  and  of  September 

1796.  He  went  to  sea  with  his  uncle,  J.  F.  E.  Hamrlin,  in  the 
"  V*nus  "  frigate  in  1806  as  cabin  boy.  The  "  Vinus  "  was 
part  of  the  French  squadron  in  tlie  Indian  Ocean,  and  young 
Hameiin  had  an  opportunity  01  seeing  much  :ict;vc  bcrvice. 
She,  in  company  with  another  and  a  smaller  captuied 
the  English  frigate  "  Ceylon  "  in  1810,  but  was  immediately 
afterwards  captured  herself  by  the  *'  Boadicea,"  under  Com- 
modore Rowley  (1765-1843).  Young  Hamelin  was  a  prisoner  of 
war  for  a  short  time.  He  returned  to  France  in  181 1.  On  the 
fall  of  tbe  Empire  he  bad  better  fortune  than  most  of  the 
Napotaonk  odkeii  iriio  were  turned  ashore.  In  tin  he  became 
UeutaMBt,  «nd  in  tSu  tMk  put  hi  the  Freodi  cipedition  na^ 
the  didte  of  AngoulCme  into  Spate.  In  1898  he  was  appointed 
captain  of  the  "  Action,"  and  was  engaged  till  1831  on  the  coast 
of  Algiers  and  in  the  conquest  of  the  town  and  country.  His 
first  command  as  tiag  officer  was  in  the  Pacific,  where  he  showed 
nnuch  tact  during  the  dispute  over  the  Marquesas  Islands  with 
F.ngland  in  i8.)4.  lie  was  promoted  vice-admiral  in  1848. 
During  the  Crimean  W.ir  he  rommanded  in  the  BLtrk  Sea,  .'.nd 
co-operated  with  Admiral  Dundas  in  the  iHjmbardment  of 
Sevastopol  17th  of  October  1854.  His  relations  with  his  English 
eotteacae  were  not  very  cordial.  On  the  7th  of  December  1854 
he  was  promoted  admiral.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  recalled 
to  Fiance,  and  was  named  minister  of  marine.  His  administra- 
tion ksted  till  1860^  and  ma  lenuuluihk  for  the  opcdiUoDs 
to  Italy  and  Ciiina  oisaniaed  under  his  directiona;  h«t  it  was 
even  more  notable  for  the  energy  shown  in  adopUns  and 
developing  the  use  of  armour.  The  launch  of  the  "  Gloire  " 
in  1859  set  the  example  of  constructing  Hca  goif.g  ironclads. 
The  first  English  irondtid,  the  "  Warrior,"  was  designed  as 
an  answer  to  the  "  Gloire."  W  hen  Napoletan  111.  made  his  first 
concession  to  Liberal  opposition,  Admiral  Hamelin  was  one  of 
the  ministers  sacrihced.  He  hdd  BO  fuitlwr  Command,  and  died 
on  the  loth  of  January  1S64. 

HAWBUft  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Hanover,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wcscr  and  Hamel,  33  m.  S.W. 
of  Hanover,  on  the  line  to  .Mtenbeken,  which  here  effects  a 
junction  with  railways  to  Lfihne  and  Brunswick.  Pop.  (iges) 
10,736.  It  baa  a  vcDcnble  appearance  and  baa  many  iatifnting 
and  pktvnaque  houses.  The  chiet  pnbKc  bufalings  of  interest 
are  the  minster,  dedicated  to  St  Boniface  and  restored  in  1870- 
iR-^;  tlie  tvown  hall;  the  so-called  Rattcnfangerhaus  (rat- 
catcher's house)  with  mural  frescoes  illustrating  the  legend  (see 
below);  and  the  Ho*  h/tiinhaus  I  wed  ling  house)  with  lieautiful 
gable*,  There  are  clasiicd,  nuniern  and  commttcial  :■>  hools. 
'l  lu  [irincipal  industries  are  ilv  manufacture  of  paptr.  h  .r  ht  r, 
chemicals  and  tobacco,  sugar  refining,  shipbuilding  and  SK-ilinon 
fishing.  By  the  steamboats  on  the  Weser  there  iscommunirarion 
with  Karlshafen  and  Minden.  In  order  to  avoid  the  dangerous 
part  of  the  river  near  the  town  a  channel  was  cut  in  1734<  the 
lepaiiing  and  Anupming  of  which,  begun  in  1868,  was  completed 
in  1873.  The  Weaer  a  here  crossed  by  an  iron  suspension  bridge 
Bjo  ft.  In  lanfth,  aapported  by  a  pier  erected  on  an  Island  in  the 
iniddfe  of  the  rfver. 

The  older  name  of  Hameln  «*as  Hameloa  or  Hamelowe,  and 
the  town  owes  iu  origin  to  an  abbey.  It  existed  as  a  town  as 
«aily  aa  the  uth  ocotuiy,  and  in  iss^  it  waa  sold  by  tin  abbot 


of  Fulda  to  the  biihap  of  Mbtden,  afterwards  passiog  nader  the 

IMotection  of  the  dulces  of  Branswiek.  About  1 540  the  Refoma- 

tion  gained  an  i  r trance  into  the  town,  which  was  taken  by  both 
parlies  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  In  1757  it  capitulated 
to  the  French,  who,  however,  vacated  it  in  the  following  year. 
Its  fortilica'-ions  were  strengthened  in  1766  by  the  erection  of 
Fort  George,  on  an  eminence  to  the  west  of  the  town,  across  the 
river.  On  the  capitulation  of  the  Hanoverian  army  in  1803 
Hameln  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French;  it  was  retaken  by 
the  Prussians  in  1806,  but,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  again  passed 
to  the  French,  who  dismantled  the  fortifications  and  incorporated 
the  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  In  1814  it  Main  became 
Hanoverian,  but  m  1866  fdl  witli  that  kingdom  to  Prussia. 

Legemi  At  Fied  Fi^.— Hamdn  Is  famed  aa  the  scene  of 
the  myth  Of  the  piper  of  Hamehi.  According  to  the  legend, 
the  town  in  the  year  1284  was  infested  by  a  terrible  plague  of 
rats.  One  day  there  appeared  upon  the  scene  a  piper  clad  in 
a  fantastic  suit,  who  offen  d  for  a  certain  sum  o:  nmney  to  charm 
all  the  vermin  into  the  Weser.  Ifis  conditions  were  agrcw!  10, 
btit  after  lie  liad  fullUleil  his  promise  the  inhabitants,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  a  surccnr,  tietlincd  to  fulfil  their  part  ot  the 
bargain,  whereupon  on  the  26th  of  June  he  reappeared  in  the 
streets  of  the  town,  and  putting  his  pipe  to  his  lips  began  a  soft 
and  curious  strain.  This  drew  all  the  children  after  him  and 
he  led  them  out  of  the  town  to  the  Koppelberg  iiill,  in  the  aide 
of  which  a  door  suddenfy  opened,  Iqr  iriiich  he  entered  and  the 
chiUien  after  him,  all  but  one  tdw  waa  laaw  and  could  not 
foDow  fast  enou^  to  readt  the  door  before  it  shut  agab.  Some 
trace  the  origin  of  the  legend  to  the  Children's  Crusade  of  t3ii ; 
others  to  an  abduction  of  children;  and  others  to  a  dancing 
mania  whirh  sri.^rd  upon  some  of  the  young  fxrople  of  Hameln 
who  left  the  town  or,  a  mad  pilgrimage  from  which  the>'  never 
returned.  For  .%  considerable  time  the  town  dated  its  public 
documents  from  the  evpnt.  The  Story  is  the  subject  oi  a  poem 
by  Robert  Browning,  and  also  of  one  by  Julius  W  olff.  Curious 
evidence  that  the  story  rests  on  a  basis  of  truth  is  given  by  the 
fact  that  the  Koppelberg  is  not  one  of  the  imposing  hills  by  which 
Hameln  is  surrounded,  but  no  more  than  a  sUf^t  elevation  of 
the  ground,  barely  En^  enoui^  to  hide  the  diddien  firom  view 
as  they  left  the  town. 

See  C.  Langlotz,  GtschuhU  der  Sladi  HamtiMHamcln.  r888  fol.); 
Sprengpf,  Gfuhirhlr  4fr  Sladt  Hamdn  (l86l);  O.  Meinardus,  Dtr 
h>i!i<r\:.rhr  Kern  der  Rallen}ijn(,erhaf^t  (llameln.  I»82);  Jostcs,  Der 
R'jilenfnriffr   von    Hcmrin    llioiin,  iirid   .S.    [larin){  CrtJuld. 

CuruTi'a  tUylhs  <;/  Ike  MuUlle  /I^vi  ( iS^S)! 

HAMERLING,  ROBERT  f  i  .^jo-i  S8g),  .Austrian  pott,  wa.s  born 
at  Kirchenb<Tg-am-\Valde  in  Lower  .\tislria,  on  the  34th  of 
March  i^t,o,  of  humble  parentage.  He  early  displayed  a  genius 
for  poetry  and  his  youthful  attempts  at  drama  excited  the 
interest  and  admiration  of  some  influential  persons.  Owing  to 
their  assistance  young  Hamerling  was  enabled  to  attend  the 
gymnasium  in  Vienna  and  subsequently  the  university.  In 
1848  he  joined  the  student's  legion,  which  played  so  conspicuous 
a  part  in  the  revolutions  of  the  capital,  and  in  1849  diared  in  the 
defence  of  Vienna  against  the  ImperiaHst  troopa  of  Prince 
Windischgrita,  and  after  the  coOapae  «rf  the  revolutionary 
movement  he  was  obliged  to  hide  for  a  long  time  to  escape 
arrest.  For  the  next  few  years  he  diligently  pursued  his  studies 
in  natural  science  and  philosophy,  and  in  i8.;i;  was  appointed 
master  at  the  gymnasium  at  Trieste.  For  many  ye.irs  he  ti.ittled 
with  ih-heaith,  and  in  1866  retired  on  a  i>euiio£s,  which  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  literary  labours  was  increased  by  the  government 
to  a  sum  sulikicnt  to  en.iblc  him  to  Uve  without  care  until  his 
death  at  his  \Tlla  in  Stifiingstal  near  Graz,  on  the  13th  of  July 
1889.  Hamerling  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  poets 
of  the  modem  Austrian  school;  his  imagination  w^as  rich  and 
his  po«ms  are  full  of  life  and  colour.  His  most  popular  poem, 
Ah4isvtT  in  Rom  (1866),  of  which  the  eropcrar  Nero  is  the  centnl 
figure,  shows  at  its  beat  the  author's  btilliaat  talent  for  descrlfH 
tion.  Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  Vemu  im 
Exil  (i8s8);  Der  K6nig  von  Sim  (i84S4)),  which  is  generally 
regarded  as  his  masterpiece;  DU  stcftra  Tadfttnien  (1872); 
BkUkr  im  Wiude  (18&7);  ,ffMiiim«fa»  (iStt);  ilaser  umt 
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pQdBlf  (iMa).  ES»  aov«U  A$pa*i»  (1S76)  gives  a  findy-dnwn 
dwuiptiua  of  the  VntdMa  afs,  bat  Uw  tragedy  DmUm 
mi  Robespierre  (1870).  is  »MBC«li«t  Stilted,  ahowiac  that 

Bunerling's  genius,  though  rich  in  itnagiaatioii,  wu  Hl-nifted 

for  the  rcali-s'-iL  prt-stntalion  of  character. 

A  popular  wlition  i>f  Matnerling's  works  in  four  volumes  was 

EibUaHd  br  M.  M.  Rabenlediiier  (Hanburg,  1900).  For  the  poet's 
e.  Me  llil  evlobuifraphical  writing,  StatUmen  meiner  LebensMgrr' 
sckafl  (1899)  and  lehrjahre  der  Ltebe  (i8<)o):  al«o  M.  M.  K;il«  n- 
lechner,  HanuHint,  «t«  Leben  und  seine  Werke.  i.  (HacnburK^  li<(j<') : 
a  short  biographv  b\  the  samf  'OriMlcn,  1901);  K.  H.  Klcincrt, 
R.  Hamrrltnt.  emPuhi-r  j  r  s  ,  n  Hamburg,  1889);  A.  Polser. 
Hamtrling,  setn  Weun  und  li'irken  U'^mburg,  Iti^o). 

HAMBRTON.  PHIUP  GILBERT  (1834-1894).  English  artist 
and  author,  was  bom  at  Laneside,  near  Shaw,  dose  to  Oldham, 
00  the  loch  of  September  i834>  His  motlier  died  at  his  birth, 
and  haviag  kiat  his  father  ten  yean  aftenmds,  he  was  educated 
pifvatdy  wader  the  dteetioaaf  his  goaidiaas.  His  first  literary 
ftttMy*.  a  ToliaBe  «t  pocnui  praviiig  uBSUcowsful,  he  devoted 
Mmsdf  for  a  thae  eatirely  to  taadMape  painting,  encampiBg 
out  of  doors  in  the  Highlands,  where  he  eventual^  nated  the 
island  of  Innislrynych,  upon  which  he  settled  with  his  wife,  a 
French  lady,  in  1858.  Discovering  after  a  time  that  his  qualifica- 
tions were  rather  those  of  an  art  critic  than  of  a  painter  he 
removijd  to  the  neighbourhood  of  his  wile's  relatives  in  France, 
where  he  produced  his  Painter's  Camp  in  the  Highlands  (1&63), 
which  obtained  a  great  success  and  prepared  the  way  for  his 
Standard  work  on  Etching  and  Euhers  (1866).  In  the  following 
year  he  publiabed  a  book,  entitled  Contemporary  French  Painters, 
aad  in  1868  a  continuation,  Painting  in  France  after  the  Decline 
t§  Qtasicism.  He  had  meanwhile  become  art  critic  to  the 
5aAi»i^  Aitev,  a  position  wUcfa,  fnn  tba  bwden  it  laid  upon 
Ua  «f  finqiNot  visito  to  Engiaiid,  ha  dU  aat  kog  Rtain.  He 
proceeded  (1870)  to  esublish  an  ait  Jeonul  of  Ui  own»  The 
Portfoiic,  a  monthly  periodical,  each  nnnifaer  of  wMdl  eooalated 
of  a  monograph  upon  some  irlist  or  group  of  artists,  frequently 
written  and  always  edited  by  him.  The  discontinuance  of  his 
active  work  a*  a  (jainter  gave  him  time  for  more  general  literary 
composition,  and  he  successi%xly  produced  The  InUilectuai  Life 
(1873),  perhaps  the  best  known  and  most  valuable  of  his  writings; 
Round  my  House  (1876),  notes  on  French  society  by  a  resident; 
and  Modem  Frenchmen  (1879),  admirable  short  biographies. 
He  also  «cote  two  novels,  Wenderholme  (1870)  and  Marmorne 
(itjl).  b  18B4  Humon  Interamrst,  another  valuable  volume 
^  csHjfa,  waa  pvbllshadt  and  siioitly  afterwards  Hamerton 
began  to  write  Ua  aatoUapapkr,  wUdl  he  brought  down  to 
i8s8.  IntSSshefMadftfH^illnattatadwodtattthetechnique 
of  the  great  nastcfs  of  vailoas  arts,  under  the  title  of  rie 
Graphic  Arts,  and  three  years  later  another  splendidly  illustrated 
volume.  Landscape,  which  traces  the  influence  of  landscape  upon 
the  mind  of  man.  His  l  ist  books  were:  Portfolio  Papers  (iMg) 
and  French  ami  Env.itsh  (iSSg).  In  1801  he  removed  to  the 
neighbourhoo<l  of  I'aris.  and  died  suddenly  on  the  4lh  of 
November  1804,  occupied  to  the  last  with  his  labours  on  The 
Portfolio  and  other  writings  on  art. 

In  1896  was  published  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton:  an  Auto- 
biography, 1834- jSs8;  and  a  Uemoir  by  his  Wife,  1858-1894. 

BAMIt  a  town  in  Chinese  Turkestan,  otherwise  called  Kamil, 
KoaiOL  or  KauOL,  situated  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Tian- 
Shan  Dooata&is,  and  on  the  noithem  verge  of  the  Great  Gobi 
desert,  in  4**  48'  N.,  93"  a8'  E..  at  a  hei^  above  searlevel  of 

3150  ft.  The  town  is  first  mentioned  in  Chinese  history  fn  the 
ist  century,  under  the  name  I-wu-lu,  and  said  to  be  mtuated 
tooo  lis  north  of  the  fortress  Yii  men  kuan.  an  1  to  be  the  key 
to  (he  western  countries.  This  rvitiently  referrecl  to  il^  advanta- 
geous iKjsition.  lying  as  it  did  in  a  irrtile  tract,  at  the  f>oint 
of  convergence  of  two  main  routes  running  north  and  south  nf 
the  Tian-Sh&n  and  connecting  China  with  the  wcit.  It  w.is 
taken  by  the  Chinese  in  a.o.  73  from  the  Hiungnu  (the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Mongolia),  and  made  a  military  station.  It  next 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Uighurs  or  Eastern  Turlts,  who  made 
ft  one  ol  their  chief  towns  and  held  it  for  several  centuries,  and 
irinao  dtacendanta  aia  aaid  to  Uva  tbeia  now.  From  the  7th 


to  the  nth  century  I-wu-lu  is  said  to  have  borne  the  name  of 
Igu  or  I-chu,  under  the  fonncr  of  which  names  it  is  spoken  of  by 
the  rhinrsf  pilgrim,  Hsttan  taang,  who  passed  through  it  in  the 
Tthecntnry.  The  name  Hand  is  first  net  in  the  CUnesa  F«at»4iks 
or  "  History  of  the  hblical  Dynasty,"  but  the  name  more 
generally  used  there  is  Homf-I!  or  Komi-li.  Marco  Polo,  describ- 
ing it  apparently  from  hearsay,  calls  :t  <';it:iul,  and  sfKaks  of  it 
as  a  fruitful  place  inhabited  by  a  Budiiluil  people  of  idolatrous 
and  wanton  habits.  It  was  \T5ited  in  ii;4i  h\  Giovanni  de 
MarignoUi,  who  baptized  a  number  of  both  sexes  there,  and  by 
the  envoys  of  Shah  Rukh  (1410).  who  found  a  magnificent 
mosque  and  a  convent  of  dervishes,  in  juxtaposition  with  a  fine 
Buddhist  temple.  Hadji  Mahommcd  (Ramusio's  friend)  speaks 
of  Kamul  as  being  in  his  time  (c.  1550)  the  first  Mahommi  li  n 
city  met  with  in  iraveDinf  from  China.  When  Bcnedici  (,^  : 
travelled  through  the  coomijr  at  the  beginning  of  the  ijtii 
ceotwy,  liw  power  of  Aa  king  Mahonuned  Khan  of  Kasl^ar 
extended  6m  nea^r  the  whole  country  at  the  hose  of  the  TiaB- 
Shan  to  the  Cfauiese  frontier,  bidndnig  Kamil.  It  fcQ  under  the 
sway  of  the  Chinese  in  1730,  was  lost  to  them  in  1S65  dlfriog  the 
great  Mahommedan  rebellion,  and  the  trade  route  through  It 
was  Kinstquenlly  closed,  but  was  regained  ;n  1873.  Owing  to 
its  conini;indins  position  on  the  principal  route  to  the  west,  and 
its  CTceptionnl  fertility,  it  has  very  tr.qucntly  changed  hands 
in  the  wars  between  China  and  her  western  neighbours,  Hami 
is  now  a  small  town  of  ah<iut  6cxx3  inhabit. -ints,  and  is  a  busy 
trading  centre.  The  Mahommedan  population  consists  of 
immigrants  from  Kashgarta,  Bokhara  and  Samarkand,  and  of 
descendants  of  the  Uighurs.  • 

HAMILCAR  BARCA.  or  BasQtt  (Heb.  htrak  "  Ugfatnlng^^t 
Carthsginian  general  and  statesman,  father  of  H^i>«a%^l,  was 
horn  soon  after  S70  B.c  He  distinguished  himself  during  the 
First  Punic  War  in  347,  when  he  took  over  the  chief  command  in 
Sicily,  which  at  this  time  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Romans,  Landing  suddenly  on  ihr  nor'h-west  of  the  island 
with  a  small  mercenary  force  he  seized  a  strong  posit ii>n  on  Mt. 
Ercte  (Monte  I'ellegrino,  near  Palermo),  and  not  only  maintained 
himself  against  all  attacks,  but  carried  his  raids  as  far  as  the 
coast  of  south  Italy.  In  J44  he  traiisferreil  liii-  Liriny  to  a  similar 
position  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  F.ryx  (Monte  San  Giuliano),  from 
which  he  was  able  to  lend  support  to  the  besieged  gsrrison  in 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Drepanum  (Trapani).  By  a  pnvilkMI 
of  the  peace  of  341  Hamilcar's  unbeaten  force  was  allowed  tO 
depart  from  Sicily  without  any  token  of  submission.  On  return- 
ing to  Africa  Ms  troops,  lAlch  had  been  kept  together  only  by 
hia  personal  authority  and  hf  the  pnNniae  of  good  pay,  hnfce 
out  into  open  mutiny  when  their  rewards  were  wfthhdd  by 
Hamilcar's  opponents  among  the  governing  aristocracy.  The 
serious  danger  into  which  Carthage  w.is  brought  by  the  failure 
of  the  aristocratic  generals  was  averted  by  Hamilcar,  w^hom 
the  government  in  this  crisis  could  not  l)ut  reinstate.  Bv  the 
fX)wer  of  his  r>crsonaI  itilluetice  .itf.uiii;  the  mercenaries  and  the 
surrounding  African  peoples,  and  by  superior  sirate^y.  He  spieedily 
crushed  the  revolt  (»37).  After  this  success  llatnilcar  enjoyed 
such  influence  among  the  popular  and  patriotic  party  that  his 
opponents  could  not  prevent  him  being  raised  to  a  virtual 
dictatorship.  After  recruiting  and  training  a  new  army  in 
some  Numidian  forays  he  led  on  his  own  reqwnaibility  an 
expedition  into  Spain,  what  be  hoped  to  gain  a  new  enquire  to 
compensate  Carthage  for  the  loss  of  ScOy  and  Sardinia,  and  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  a  campaign  of  vengeance  against  the  Romans 
(J36).  In  eight  years  by  force  of  arms  and  diplomacy  he  secured 
an  extensive  territory  in  Spain,  but  his  prenialure  <lcalh  iii  lialtle 
(jjS'i  prevente<i  him  from  completing  the  coiiqucs!.  Ilai^iilcar 
si'iod  out  far  above  the  Carthaginians  of  his  age  in  mil.tary  and 
diplomatic  skill  and  fn  sfrenRth  of  patriotism;  in  these  qualities 
he  was  surpassed  only  by  his  son  Hannibal,  whom  he  had 
imbued  with  his  own  deep  hatred  of  Rome  and  trained  to  be 
hia  Bucceaaor  (n  the  conflict. 

TUs  Haaailear  has  been  confused  with  another  general  who 
suceeedsd  to  the  command  of  the  Carthaginians  in  the  First  Puaic 
War,  and  after  suecesies  at  Thcnna  and  Drcpaaam  was  defeated  at 
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Ecnomu*  (256  b.  c).  Subsequently,  apart  from  unskilful  operattoM 
agminst  Regulus,  nothing  i»  certainly  known  of  him.  For  others 
of  the  name  see  Cahtiiace.  Sicily,  Smith's  Classical  Duttonary. 
So  far  as  the  namv  it»ei(  is  concerned,  iiiUar  in  perhaps  the  *ame  as 
Ueikarik,  the  Tyrian  god. 

S'*'  Polybius  i.  iii. ;  Cornelius  Nepot,  VUa  HamilcttHs;  Appian, 
Re<.  Hispanuof.  tlis  4,  5,  Diodoruh.  Excerpta,  xiiv.,  xxv.;  O. 
Mcltzcr,  Ofichuhte  dtr  Kurlhagtr  (llcrlin,  1877).  ii.  also  PUNlc 
Wars.  (M,0  B.  C.) 

HAMILTON,  the  name  of  a  famous  Scottish  family.  Chief 
among  the  legends  still  clinging  to  this  imponant  family  is  that 
which  gives  a  descent  from  the  house  of  Beaumont,  a  branch 
of  which  b  Stated  to  have  held  the  manor  of  Hamilton  in 
LaficstenUie;  and  it  ia  aigued  that  the  three  ciitquefoiis  of 
die  Huailton  diidd  bear  tone  resemblaoce  to  the  tln^  dacpie- 
(oll<rftheBeaumonLi.  Inlaeeof  ihiBkhaabeeBieeeiitlyifaown 
that  the  single  dnquefoQ  was  abo  borne  by  the  UmfraviUes  of 
Northumberland,  who  appear  to  have  owned  a  place  caUed 
Hamilton  in  that  county.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  Simon 
<li'  Moiilfort.  the  Rrcat  I'.irl  of  Leicester,  in  whose  veins  lloweii 
the  lilood  oi  the  Ucaumonts,  obtained  about  1245  the  Nv.anlshi[i 
of  Gilbert  de  Urafraville,  second  earl  of  Angus,  and  :i  is  <(t:i- 
cfiv^hlc  that  this  name  Gilbert  may  somehow  be  rt;>i>onMijlc 
for  (Hl'  le^LTirJ  of  the  Be.iumont  iIcsiat,!.  seeing  ihiit  the  first 
authentic  ancestor  of  the  Hamiiions  ts  one  U  alter  I- iilliert. 
He  first  appears  in  ij()4-ijc)5  as  one  of  the  witnesses  to  a  <  h.irtcr 
by  James,  the  high  steward  of  Scotland,  to  the  monk.s  of  i'aislcy; 
and  in  1296  his  name  appears  in  the  Horauge  Roll  as  Walter 
FiuGilbert  of  "  HarnddoiK."  Who  this  CUbeit  of  "  Uamel- 
dene  "  Biay  have  been tUKcnain,  **  but  tbefact  oast  be  faced," 
Mr  John  Andcnon  poiBts  out  ISeols  Peeratt,  W.  340)  "  that  in 
a  charter  of  the  lath  of  December  137a  by  Thamas  of  Cragyn 
or  Craigie  to  the  monks  of  Paisley  of  his  church  of  Craigic  in 
Kyle,  there  appears  as  witness  a  certain  '  Gilbert  dc  Haraeldun 

drriiui.'  whoM-  name  occurs  jIohk  witli  ihc  1oi;l1  rliTRV  ol 
Invcrkip,  Dli».k.]iall,  I'aislcy  iitid  Dunoon.  He  wjs  iherefcjru 
probably  also  a  cleric  of  the  same  ne iphlKmrheKul,  and  it  is 
siffnificant  that  '  W.iltcr  Fit-'-tiiihiTt  '  appears  lirst  in  that 
distrii*.  in  i  .'1)4  ami  in  i  :<i6  is  desi  rihcd  as  son  of  tlilbert  de 
Hameidonc.  .  .  ."  VViUier  FitzGiibert  took  some  [i.ir;  in  the 
affairs  of  his  time.  At  first  he  joined  the  English  party  t<ut  after 
Bannockburn  went  over  to  Bruce,  was  knighted  and  subse- 
queatiy  received  the  barony  of  Cadzow.  His  younger  son  Ji)hn 
mm  fother  of  Alexander  Hamilton  who  acqiiijed  the  lands  of 
iBMfwick  by  maiiiage,  and  from  him  dcectmfad  a  certain 
HMHttas  Hamiltoii,  acquired  the  lanib  of  Piiestfidd  early 
in  the  i6th  ceatuiy.  Amtlicr  Thomas,  giaadaoB  of  thb  last, 
who  had  with  others  of  his  houae  followed  Queen  Mary  and 
with  them  had  been  restored  to  royal  favour,  became  a  lord  of 
session  as  Loni  I'rieslfield.  Two  of  his  younger  sons  enjoyed 
also  this  leg.u  distinction,  while  the  eldest,  Thomas,  \va.s  nuidc 
an  ordin.iry  lord  of  session  as  early  as  1502  and  was  eventually 
ere, lied  earl  of  Haddington  (^.t.).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  5th  earl  i>f  ll.id  liti^;ton  !iy  his  rnarria^;e  leilh  Lady  Margaret 
Leslie  l)ruughi  tor  u  lime  the  earldom  of  Rothes  to  the  iiamiltons 
to  be  added  to  their  already  numerous  titles. 

Sir  "  David  FitzW.iltcr  FitzGiibert,"  who  carried  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Iiamiltons,  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Neville's  Cross  and  treated  as  of  great  Importaocc,  being 

rsnomed,  It  b  stated,  for  a  large  sum  of  money;  In  1371  and 
$373  he  was  ene  of  the  barons  ia  the  paiiiameat.  Of  the  four 
sons  attributed  to  Uni  David  sucoeeded  in  the  wpwaentation 
of  the  family.  Sir  John  Hamilton  of  Fingahoun  was  ancestor 
of  the  Hamiltons  of  Preston,  and  Waiter  is  stated  to  have  been 
[iro^enitor  of  the  Haailtoas  of  GambudceHh  end  Sanquhar  in 

Ay  rshire. 

David  Hamilton,  tlie  lirst  aj)pare!ill\-  to  destrilK'  himself  as 
lord  of  C.-idxow.  died  before  1  ^i;.'.  leaving:  four  or  live  sons,  from 
whom  di-si:endeiJ  ihe  H.imiltons  01  Halh^alc-  ami  of  liarduwie, 
ami  perhaps  also  of  L<i.'>town,  to  which  iast  t>clong  the  lords 
Belhavcn. 

Sir  John  Hamilton  of  Cadaow,  the  eldest  son,  was  twice  a 
prisoner  in  B)«iiB4*  but  bqrond  this  Utile  Is  hnova  of  hint; 


even  the  date  of  his  death  is  uncett  u;!.  His  two  younger  sons 
are  stated  to  have  been  founders  of  the  houses  of  Dalsorf  and 
Raploch.  His  eldest  son,  James  Hamilton  of  (  ad/.ow,  like  bis 
father  and  great -Rramifat her,  visitenl  England  as  a  prisoner, 
being  one  oi  the  hoslagcii  fur  the  kin>;'s  ransom.  From  him  the 
Hamiltons  of  SilvertonhiU  and  the  lords  If.imihon  of  Dalzell 
claim  descent,  among  the  more  distinguished  members  of  the 
former  branch  being  General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  K.C.B.  James 
Hamilton  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Sir  James  Hamilton 
of  Cadaow,  who  was  created  in  1445  an  hereditary  lord  of  parlia- 
ment, and  was  ihcfeafier  known  as  Lord  Hainiltoa.  He  had 
alUed  himscitf  some  years  befoi*  inth  the  gieat  bouse  of  Douglaa 
by  marriage  with  Euphemia,  widow  of  the  5th  cari  of  Douglas, 
and  was  at  first  one  of  its  most  powerful  supporters  in  the 
struggle  with  James  II.  Later,  however,  he  ol)tained  the  royal 
favour  and  married  alujut  1474  .Mar\ ,  sister  of  James  III.  aad 
widow  of  Thomas  Hoyd.  earl  of  ,\rran.  Of  this  marriage  was 
horn  Tames,  seconil  Lord  Hamilton,  who  as  a  near  relative  took 
an  aeiive  part  in  the  arrangements  at  the  marriage  of  James  IV. 
with  .Margaret  Tudor,  being  rewarded  on  the  same  day  (the 
8th  111  \ugi:st  i  ios  i  with  the  earldom  of  Arran.  .\  ehampiun 
in  the  lists  he  was  scarcely  so  successful  as  a  leader  oi  men,  his 
struggle  with  the  Douglases  being  destitute  of  any  great  martial 
achievement.  Of  his  many  illegitimate  children  Sir  JamcB 
Hamilton  of  Finnart,  beheaded  in  1540,  was  ancestor  of  the 
Hamiltons  of  Gilkcncleagh;  and  John,  archbishop  of  St  Aadrem, 
hanged  by  his  Ftotestaat  enemies,  «M  aaocMor  of  the  HunHtont 
of  Blair,  sad  is  said  also  to  have  bttn  ancestor  of  RmnQtoa  «f 
London,  baronet.  James,  second  earl  of  Amn,  son  of  the  bat 
earl  by  his  second  wife  Janet  Beaton,  was  chosen  governor  to 
the  little  Queen  Mary,  being  nearest  of  kin  to  the  throne  through 
his  K'''^mltno;fier.  though  the  (|ueslion  of  the  validity  of  his 
mollier's  marriage  wax  by  no  means  settled.  He  iield  the 
governorship  till  1554,  having  in  1510  Ix-en  granted  the  duchy 
ol  Charclleraiilt  in  France.  In  his  policy  he  was  vacillating 
and  event u.dly  he  retired  to  France,  being  absent  during;  the 
three  momentous  yeais  prior  to  the  deposition  of  Mary.  On  his 
return  he  headed  the  queen's  party,  his  property  suffering  in 
consequence.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  title  in  x  579  by  his  eldest 
son  James,  whose  qualities  were  such  that  he  was  even  proposed 
as  a  huriiaQd  for  Queen  EUxabeth,  but unfortunatdyheaoon after 
nt^  Us  bndier  John,  afMrwaida  tat  muqum  d 
Ininistci^  the  estates.  From  the  thbilaa 
the  didke  ef  Aborcom,  hetr  male  tt  the 
Hamilton. 

The  first  marquess  of  Hamilton  had  a  natural  son.  Sir  John 
Hamiltori  of  Letlric'ii,  who  was  legitimated  in  :rjoo  and  was 
ancestor  of  the  lords  HarRany.  Ilii  two  legitimate  sons  were 
James,  .^rd  marrrje-ss  and  I'lrsl  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  W  illiam, 
who  succeeded  his  brotlier  as  2nd  duke  and  was  in  turn 
succeeded  under  the  special  remainder  contained  in  the  [i.'xtent  f4 
dukedom,  by  his  niece  Anne,  duchess  of  Hamilton,  who  was 
married  in  1656  to  William  Dooglas,  earl  of  Selkirk.  The  histOfy 
of  the  descendants  of  this  marriage  belongs  to  the  great  . 
of  Douglas,  the  7ih  duke  of  Hamilton  becoming  the  male  I 
scntativc  and  chief  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  eails  of  Angna. 

The  above  tacotiooed  Gaud  Hamilton,  who  with  Us  brother, 
the  first  marquMS,  htd  UdKn  ao  hit|e  »  ptTt  tn  the  OUiie  ct 
Queen  Mary,  was  ocated  « loid  of  paiBament  as  Ijotd  Fauley 
in  1587.  He  had  five  aons,  of  whom  three  settled  in  Ireland, 
Sir  Claud  being  ancestor  of  the  HaraOtoits  of  Beltrim  and  Sir 
Frederick,  disiin^uished  in  e.irly  Ufo  in  the  Swodiah  wut,  bcbic 
ancestor  of  the  vistuuut.s  lioyne. 

James,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Paisley,  found  favour  with 
James  VT.  and  wascre.ited  in  i6ot  Lord  of  .\bercorn,  and  three 
\'ears  Liter  w.TS  advanced  in  ihe  fx-erage  as  eari  of  .\hereorn 
and  lord  of  Paisley.  Hamilton,  Mountcastell  and  Kiipatrick.  His 
eldest  son  James,  ind  earl  of  Abcrcom,  eventually  heir  male  of 
the  house  of  Hamilton  ,ind  successor  to  the  dukedom  of  Ch&tel- 
lerault,  was  created  in  his  father's  lifetime  lord  of  Strabane  in 
Ireland,  but  he  rcaigned  this  title  in  1633  in  favour  of  his  brother 
Qaud.  nboie  inndaon,  Cfawd,  5th  Lofd  Stiabtne,  wiccaeded 
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eventually  as  4ih  earl  of  Abercorn.  This  earl,  taking  the  side 
of  Jamci  11.,  wiii  with  him  in  Ireland,  his  estate  and  title  being 
afterwards  forfeited,  while  his  kirisman  Gustavus  Hamilton, 
afterwards  tirst  Lord  Boyne,  raised  several  regiments  for  William 
III.,  and  greatly  distinguished  hiimeif  in  the  service  of  that 
monarch.  His  brother  Charles,  5th  earl  of  Aberatrn,  who 
obtained  a  reversal  of  the  attainder,  died  without  Issue  surviving 
in  1701  when  the  titles  passed  to  his  kinsman  James  Hamilton, 
grandson  «{  Sir  Qtatgfi  UuniltoB  of  DouioiiK  in  Inland  and 
great-gnuHbon  of  the  fint  «arL  Una  biant^,  moat  faithfnl 
to  the  house  of  Stuart,  counted  among  its  many  members 
distinguished  in  military  annals  Count  Anthony  Hamilton, 

author  of  the  Mim/'ires  du  comic  de  lirtimant  .ind  brother  of  l,i 
belle  Hamilton.  "  Jamei;,  6th  earl  of  Abercorn  (whose  brother 
William  was  ancestor  of  Hamilton  of  the  Mount,  baronet),  was  a 
partizan  of  William  III.,  and  obtained  in  1701  the  additional 
Irish  titles  of  lord  of  Mountcastle  and  viscount  of  Strabane. 

The  8lh  carl  of  .Abercorn,  who  was  summoned  to  the  Irish 
bouse  of  peers  in  his  f,ithcr's  lifetime  as  Lord  Mountcastle,  was 
CtWtcd  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  in  1786  as  V'isronnt  Hamilton 
«f  Hamilton  in  Leicestershire,  and  renewed  the  family's  connexion 
with  Scotland  bj  Kparcliaaing  tbe  baiony  oi  Duddiogston 
and  later  the  lofddrip  cf  Palilqr.  Hia  nephew  and  MKoeiaoir 
waa  created  marquess  «f  AbenoMn  in  1790^  and  was  father  ^ 
James,  ist  duke  of  Aberoora. 

Sec  the  article  Hamilton  and  other  articles  on  the  dilTcfent 
branches  of  the  family  (e.g.  Haddington  and  Bcihaven)  in  Sir  J.  B. 
Paul's  edition  of  Sir  R.  DougUs's  Petrmgf  of  SeaHamdi  and  also 
G.  Marshall,  Gmdt  A»  HtnUry  and  GmMMfy. 

HAMILTON,  MARQUESSES  AND  DUKB8  OP.  The  holders 
of  these  titles  descended  from  ^ir  James  Hamilton  of  Cadzow, 
who  waa  made  an  hereditary  lord  of  parliament  in  1445,  his  lands 
and  baronies  at  the  same  time  being  erected  into  the  "  lordship  " 
of  Hamilton.  His  first  xvife  Eupbemia,  widow  of  the  5th  earl 
of  Douglas,  died  in  1468.  and  probably  early  in  1474  he  married 
Mairy,  datti^ter  ol  King  James  II.  and  widow  of  Hkhbss  Bogrd, 
earl  of  Airan;  the  caosequent  nearness  of  the  Hamiltiana  to 
the  Scottish  crown  gare  them  very  great  weight  in  Scottish 
affairs.  The  first  Lord  Hamilton  has  been  frequently  confused 
with  his  father,  James  Hamilton  of  Cadzow,  who  was  one  of  the 
hostages  in  Kngland  f<(r  the  payment  of  James  I.'s  ransom, 
and  i&  sometimes  represented  as  surviving  until  1451  or  even 
1470,  whereas  he  certainly  died,  according  to  evidence  brought 

forward  by  J.  Anderson  in  Tfte  Hcois  Feerage,  before  May  1441. 
Janes,  ^nd  L,ord  Hamilton,  son  of  the  ist  lord  and  Princess 
Mary,  was  created  earl  of  .\rran  in  1503  ;  anr!  his  son  James, 
who  was  repnt  of  Scotland  from  15.;.'  to  1554,  received  in 
Febmaiy  1549  •  Crant  of  the  ducby  of  Ch&teUerault  in 
Poltou. 

JoHy,  lat  mnrqiMM  «f  HamOtoo  (e.  t54>-t604),  Ikitd  ton 
of  Jamei  Hamilton,  andjsul  of  Amn  (9.*.)  and  dnlw  et  Chttel- 

tcrault,  was  given  the  abbey  of  Arbroath  in  155 1.  In  politics 
he  was  brgcly  under  the  influence  of  his  energetic  and  un- 
scrupulous younger  brother  Claud,  afterwards  HlUoi:  Tai^ley 
(f.  I  i;4.^-i6s2),  ancestor  of  the  dukes  of  Abercorn.  I'he  brotlicrs 
were  the  re.\l  heiids  of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  their  elder  hrothcr 
Arrar.  bcinp  Ins-ine.  At  first  hostile  to  Mary,  they  later  becatne 
her  devoied  j)ariisans.  Their  uncle,  John  Ilanu'lton,  archbishop 
of  St  Andrews,  natural  son  of  the  ist  earl  of  Arran,  wsis  n*sforpd 
to  his  cmislstorial  jurisdiction  by  Mar>'  in  1566,  and  in  May  of 
the  neit  year  be  divorced  BothwcU  from  bit  wife.  Lord  CUud 
met  Mary  on  her  escape  from  Lochleven  and  escottad  her  to 
Hamilton  palace.  John  appears  to  have  been  in  France  in 
r  56S  when  the  battle  of  Langnde  was  fought,  and  it  was  probably 
Claud  who  commanded  Mary's  vanguard  in  the  battle.  V^th 
others  of  the  queen's  party  they  were  forfeited  by  the  parliament 
.liid  souRht  their  revenge  on  'he  regent  Murray.  AlthDUgh 
the  ll.im;ltons  dis.i\'(i\vcd  nil  ronne.vion  with  .\lurr.'i>''?  nuirflcrcr, 
James  H.iniili'in  of  Hit  h  wcHhuuph.  he  ha']  been  provilcl  with 
horse  and  wcapuns  by  the  abbot  01  .Vrbroath,  and  it  was  at  H.imil 
ton  that  he  sought  refuge  after  the  deed.  Archbishop  Hamilton 
was  banged  at  Stirling  in  1571  for  alleged  complicity  in  the 


murder  of  Darnlcy,  and  is  sai<l  to  hnvc  admitted  that  he  was  a 
party  to  the  murder  of  Murray.  M  the  pacituation  of  Perth 
in  1573  the  Hamiltons  abandoneil  Mary's  cause,  and  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Douglases  was  scaled  by  Lord  John's  marriage 
with  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  7th  Lord  Glamis,  a  cousin  of 
the  regent  Morton.  Sir  William  Douglas  of  Lochleven,  however, 
persistently  sought  his  life  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  Mtuiay 
until,  on  Us  nfosal  to  keep  the  peace,  he  waa  imptiaoned.  Cto 
the  uncertain  evidence  eittaetcd  fiMn  the  asMsriB  hy  tortwe, 
the  Hamiltaos  had  been  credited  with  a  dm*  tn  the  nmrder  of 
the  regent  Lennox  in  rs7x.  In  1579  proceedings  against  them 
for  these  two  crimes  were  rwtimed,  and  when  they  escaped  to 
England  their  lands  and  titles  were  seized  by  their  political 
enemie^s,  James  Stewart  becoming  earl  of  .\rran.  John  Hamilton 
presently  dissoei.ited  himself  from  the  ptilicy  of  his  brother 
C"lau<l,  who  cimiinued  to  p!<]i  for  Spanish  itsiervention  on  behalf 
01  Mury;  and  Catholic  plotters  are  even  said  to  have  suggested 
his  murder  to  procure  the  succession  of  his  brother.  Hamilton 
had  at  one  time  been  credited  with  the  hope  of  marrying 
Mary;  his  desires  now  centred  on  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  bis 
estates.  With  other  Scottish  exiles  he  crossed  the  border  in 
1585  and  marched  on  Stirling;  be  was  admitted  on  the  4th  of 
November  and  formally  reconciled  with  James  VI.,  with  whom 
he  was  thenceforward  on  the  MendUest  terms.  Claud  returned 
to  Scotland  In  1 586,  and  the  abbey  of  PftWey  was  erected  into  a 

temjRiral  barony  in  his  favour  In  i>Sy.  Much  of  his  la'er  ycirs 
was  spent  in  strict  retirenient,  his  son  being  authori/.<.tl  to  act 
for  him  in  i5<jS.  John  was  created  marquess  of  }Iamilton  and 
Lord  Evan  in  1500,  and  dieii  on  the  Gtli  of  .\pril  1604. 

His  eldest  surviving  son  Javiks,  2r.<l  marqkiess  of  Hamilton 
(«•.  i5Sy-iO»s),  was  created  baron  of  Innerdaie  and  earl  of 
Cambridge  in  the  peerage  of  England  In  1619,  and  these  honours 
descended  to  his  son  James,  who  in  164J}  was  created  duke  of 
Hamilton  (q.t.).  William,  and  duke  of  Hamilton  {idib  1651), 
succeeded  to  the  dukedom  on  his  brother's  esecution  in  t4«9- 
He  was  cnaled  eari  of  Lanaiii  is  idijig,  and  In  the  next  year 
became  secretaiy  of  state  in  Soottand.  Arrested  at  Onford  hy 
the  king's  orders  in  1643  for  **  Concurrence  "  with  Hamilton, 
he  effected  his  escape  and  was  temporarily  reconciled  with  the 
Presbyterian  party.  He  was  sent  by  the  Scottish  committee 
of  estates  to  Ire.il  with  Charles  I.  at  Newcastle  in  1640,  when 
he  souffh*.  in  vaii>  to  persuade  the  king  to  consent  to  the 
establishment  of  Presbyterianism  in  England.  On  the  26th  of 
September  164;  he  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Scots  the  treaty  with 
Charles  known  as  the  "  Engagement  "  at  Carisbrooke  Casiie, 
and  helped  to  organize  the  second  Civil  Wax.  In  164S  he  fled 
to  Holland,  his  succession  in  the  next  year  tO  Us  bnitiier*s 
dukedom  making  liim  an  important  personage  among  the 
RgyaUat  exiles.  He  retlimed  to  Scotland  with  Prince  Charles 
bi  i6Sa>r  l^ut,  finding  a  MCODdUation  with  Argyll  impossible, 
he  refused  to  prejudice  Charles's  asuse  by  pusluBg  his  daims, 
and  lived  ttt  retirement  chiefly  until  the  Scottish  invasion  of 
England,  when  he  acted  as  colonel  of  a  body  of  his  dependants. 
He  died  on  the  Ilth  of  September  1651  from  the  etTects  of 
wounds  received  at  Worcester.   He  left  no  maie  heirs,  and  the 

title  devoh  ed  nn  the  tst  duke's  eldest  stirviving daughter  Anne, 

duchess  of  Hamilton  in  her  own  rif»ht. 

Anne  married  in  1656  William  Douglaa,  earl  of  Selkirk  fib.^^-- 
r6<)i),  who  was  created  duke  of  ilamiiion  in  i66o  oti  his  wife's 
petition,  receiving  also  several  of  the  other  Hamilton  peerages, 
but  for  his  life  only.  The  Hamilton  estates  had  been  declared 
forfeit  by  Cromwell,  and  he  himself  had  been  fined  £1000.  He 
supported  Ijkuderdale  in  the  early  stages  of  his  Scottish  policy, 
in  wUdi  he  adopted  a  moderate  attitude  towards  the  Presby- 
terians, but  the  two  were  soon  alienated,  through  the  influence 
of  the  countess  of  Dysart,  according  to  Gilbert  Bnmei,  who 
spent  much  tinu-  at  Hamilton  Palace  in  .Trranging  the  Hamilton 
papers,  U  ith  other  Sconish  notilcmen  vs  ho  resisted  Lituderdaie's 
nte,i,jvircs  Hamilton  was  twite  summoned  to  l.undon  to  present 
his  case  .-.t  court,  but  without  obtainii-g  ut:y  result  He  whs 
dismissed  from  the  priv>'  council  in  i'jt^i,  and  on  a  suhvquent 
visit  to  London  Charles  refused  to  receivehim.  On  the  accession 
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of  |uHB  n.  he  Mcrivad  DumetouB  hooouts,  but  he  was  one  of 
the  fat  txatwrtoto  roammnlotten  with  the  prince  of  Omne. 
He  pnrided  over  the  onmntioii  of  Edialmr^,  aaauiMnied  it 
hit  nqucet,  wUdi  eflgied  the  Scottish  crown  to  WOliam  and 
Mary  in  March  1689.  His  death  took  place  at  Holyrood  on 
the  18th  of  April  1604.  '■'•'ifc  sur\'ivcfi  until  1716. 

Jamks  Doiu.LAS.  .jth  (iukc  of  Hamilton  (1658-1712),  eldest 
son  o:  the  prtxedir-K  and  of  Duchess  Anne,  succeeded  his  mother, 
who  re!>:Kiicd  the  dukedom  lo  him  in  16^,  and  at  the  accession 
of  Queen  Anuc  he  was  regarded  as  leader  of  the  Scottish  national 
party.  He  was  an  opponent  of  the  union  with  England,  but 
Us  Uck  of  decision  rendered  hia  political  conduct  ineffective. 
He  waa  created  duke  of  Brandon  in  the  peerage  of  Greet  Britain 
in  1 711;  and  on  the  isth  of  November  in  the  foUowlng  year 
he  fonght  the  cdrimted  dtwl  with  Oiarlce  Lord  Mobtin,  Minted 
hi  Thackeiajr's  AwMtrf,  tn  wfaidk  both  the  principals  were  kiHed. 
His  son,  Jeawe  ((}^X74ti(  hecane  5th  duke,  and  liis  grandson 
James,  6tJi dukeoi  HaaultonaDd Bissdon  (1724-1758),  married 
the  famous  beauty,  Elizabeth  Gunning,  afterwards  duchess  of 
Argyll.  James  George,  7th  duke  (1755-1769),  became  head  of 
the  house  of  Douglas  on  the  death  in  1761  of  .\rchibald,  duke 
of  Douglas,  whose  titles  but  not  his  estates  then  devolved  on 
the  duke  of  Hamilton  as  heir-male.  .Archibald's  brother  Douglas 
(1756-1700)  was  the  8lh  duke,  and  when  he  died  childless 
the  titles  passed  to  his  uncle  Archibald  (1740-1819).  His  son 
Alexander,  loth  duke  (1767-1852),  who  as  marquess  of  Douglas 
was  a  great  collector  and  connoisseur  of  books  and  pictures  (his 
ooUections  realised  £3971563  in  1882),  was  ambassador  at  St 
Petersburg  in  1806-1807.  iUs  sister.  Lady  Anne  Hamilton, 
wee  le4y-ht-w«>ting  end  »  bithful  friend  to  Queen  Caroline, 
wife  of  Geoege  IV.;  she  dhl  not  write  the  Seertt  History  0/  the 
Caurt  tjf  Snjiaai  .  .  .  (iSjs)  to  which  her  name  was  attached. 
William  Alexander,  nth  duke  of  Hamilton  (181 1-1863),  married 
Princess  Marie  .Xm^lic,  daughter  of  Ch;ir!>  ^,  f^rnr  1  ihikc  of  H.idcn, 
and,  on  her  mother's  side,  a  cousin  of  Napokon  III.  The  title 
of  duke  of  rhiitelltrault,  granted  to  his  remote  ancestor  in  1548, 
and  claimed  at  different  limes  by  various  branches  of  the 
Hamilton  family,  was  conferred  on  the  11th  duke's  son,  William 
Alexander,  12th  duke  of  Hamilton  (1845-1895),  by  the  emperor 
of  the  French  in  1864.  Hiasister,  Lady  Mary  Douglas-Hamilton, 
married  in  t86o  .Albert,  prince  of  Monaco,  but  their  marriage 
was  declared  invalid  in  18S0.  She  subsequently  married  Count 
Teaailo  Fcstetks,  «  Hungarian  noble.  'The  istb  duke  kit  no 
male  Issue  and  waa  succeeded  in  1895  hy  Us  Mnweii,  Alfred 
Dootftty «  descendant  of  the  4th  duke.  Ouid  Hamilton,  1st 
Baron  Paldey,  brother  of  the  ist  marquess  of  Hamflton,  was, 
as  mentioned  above,  ancestor  of  the  Abcrcom  branch  of  the 
Hamiltons.  His  son,  who  became  earl  of  Abcrcorn  in  1606, 
received  among  .1  number  of  other  titles  that  of  Lord  Hamilton. 
This  title,  an<l  also  that  of  \'iscount  Hamilton,  in  the  peerage 
of  (ireat  brit.iin,  < inferred  on  the  Sth  earl  ci  AberLorn  in  17S6, 
arc  borne  by  the  dukes  of  Abcrcorn,  whose  elde^L  son  is  usually 
Styled  by  courtesy  marquess  of  Hamilton,  a  title  which  was 
added  to  the  other  family  honours  when  the  2nd  marquess  of 
Abercorn  was  raised  to  the  dukedom  in  1S6&. 

Sw  John  .Anderson.  The  House  of  Hamilton  (182s);  Hamilton 
Papfrs.  Ill  J.  Biiin  (2  vol.s.,  EdinburKn.  1H90  iS<j2);  Gi!i)*rt  Burnet, 
Lives  of  James  anil  M'tlliam,  dukes  of  HiimiltcH  ''1677 1 ;  Tkf  Hamilton 
Papers  relalxve  to  /rtt.f  -/fso.  efi.  S.  R.  f  iardinrr  for  the  Camclen 
Society  (iSBo);  G.  E.  Clolaynej.  CompieU  Pteraie  (lHfi7-iH9»); 
eo  atttde  by  the  Rev.  J.  Andenon  hi  Sk  J.  B.  FeuPa  edition  of  the 
Sou  Pterttti,  voL  Iv.  (1907}. 

HAMILTON.  ALEXANDER  (1757-1804),  American  statcsm.-n 
end  economist,  was  born,  as  a  British  subject,  011  the  i:,lafid  ot 
Nevb  in  the  West  Indies  on  the  11th  of  January  1757.  He 
came  of  giKxl  family  on  both  sides.  His  father,  James  Hamilton, 
a  Sciiiti^h  merchant  of  Si  Christopher,  was  a  younger  son  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  of  Grange,  Lanarkshire,  by  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  R.  Pollock.  His  mother,  Rachacl  Fawcctt 
(Fauioette),  of  Fiench  Huguenot  descent,  married  when  very 
young  a  Dsniih  proprietor  of  St  Croix,  John  Michael  Levine, 
with  whom  she  lived  unhappily  and  whom  she  soon  left,  sub- 
sequently living  with  James  Hinibonj  her  hnshnnd  pracufed 


a  divorce  in  1759,  but  the  court  iothede  her  MBMiiiap.*  Such 

anions  sa  hen  with  James  Haniltoa  wen  hag  Mt 

in  the  West  Indies.  By  her  James  Hamilton  had  two  sons, 

Alexander  and  James.  Business  misfortunes  having  caused 
his  father's  bankruptcy,  and  his  mother  dying  in  176S,  young 
Hamilton  was  thrown  upon  the  r.irc  of  maternal  relati\ci  at 
St  Croix,  where,  in  his  twelfth  year,  he  entered  the  counting- 
house  of  .\ichoia.s  Cruger.  Shortly  afterward  Mr  Cruger,  going 
abroad,  left  the  boy  in  charge  of  the  business.  The  extra- 
ordinan,-  specimens  we  possess  of  his  mercantile  correspondence 
and  friendly  letters,  written  at  this  time,  attest  an  astonishing 
l>oisc  and  maturity  of  mind,  and  self-conscious  ■'wtuhtftBi  Bis 
opportunities  for  regular  schooling  must  have  been  very  scant; 
hot  he  had  cultivated  friends  who  discerned  his  talents  snd  en- 
oiaBQKi  their  devdopmeot,  and  he  esriy  fonned  the  habits  of 
widanadhigandlndnttiiaiiaatudy  that  were  to  persist  through 
his  life.  An  accomplUhncnt  later  of  great  service  to  Hamilton, 
common  enough  in  the  Antilles,  but  very  rare  in  the  English 
continental  colonies,  was  a  famUia.-  cttnimatul  of  French.  In 
1772  some  friends,  impressed  by  a  description  by  him  of  the 
terrible  West  Indian  hurricane  in  that  year,  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  go  to  New  York  to  complete  his  education.  Arriving 
in  the  autumn  of  1772,  he  prepared  for  college  at  Eiizabethtown, 
N.J.,  and  in  1774  entered  King's  College  (now  Columbia  Uni- 
versity) in  New  York  City.  His  studies,  however,  were  inters 
ruptcd  by  the  War  of  /Vmerican  Independence. 

A  visit  to  Boston  seems  to  have  thoroughly  confirmed  the 
conclusion,  to  which  reason  iuui  already  kd  him,  tliat  he  slwuid 
cast  in  his  fortunes  with  the  colonists.  Lito  their  cause  be  threw 
himself  with  ardour.  In  l774ri77S  he  wnte  two  fai<li«wttfwT 
anonymous  pamphlets,  whkh  were  attributed  to  John  Jay; 
they  show  remarkable  maturity  and  controversial  ability,  and 
rank  high  among  the  political  arguments  of  the  time.'  He 
organi.i  '.  r.r  .irtillcry  company,  was  awarded  its  captaincy 
on  ex.:i:nnalu)n,  won  the  interest  of  Nalhanatl  Greene  and 
Washington  by  the  profirienry  and  bravery  he  displayed  in  the 
campaign  of  1776  around  New  York  City,  joined  Wasliington's 
staff  in  March  1777  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
during  four  years  served  as  his  private  secretary  and  confidential 
aide.  The  important  duties  with  which  he  was  entrusted  attest 
Washington's  entire  confidence  in  his  abilities  and  chuacter; 
then  and  afterwards,  indeed,  reciprocal  confidence  and  respect 
took  the  plac^  in  their  relations,  of  personal  attachment.* 
But  Hamfltea  was  ambitious  for  military  glory-^t  was  an 
ambition  he  never  kst;  he  became  impatient  of  detention  in 
what  he  regarded  as  a  position  of  unpleasant  dependence,  and 
(Feb.  1781)  ht  it'i/cd  I.  iliijlit  rcpriinar.d  ailm:nitti-ri-(l  by  Wash- 
ington as  an  cxcusi:  lor  abaudoiung  his  stalT  j>(>sition.'  Later 
he  .secured  a  t"n  id  command,  through  Washington,  and  won 
laurels  at  Yorktown,  where  he  led  the  American  column  in  the 

'  These  facts  were  first  definitely  determined  by  Mrs  Gertrude 
.'\ihirtoii  from  the  D.uiish  Archives  in  I>cnmark  artd  the  West 
Iridii->;  -^.-e  article  in  North  American  Review,  Aug.  1902,  vol.  175, 
p.  229;  and  preface  to  her  A  Few  cf  Hamilton's  LetUrs  (New  York, 
«903)- 

'  These  were  written  in  answer  to  the  widely  read  pamphlets 
published  over  the  nom  ie  flMmt  of  "  A  Wentchestcr  Farmer." 
and  now  known  to  have  been  written  by  Samuel  Scabury  (o.r.). 
Hamilton's  pjimphlets  were  entitled  "  A  Full  Vindication  of  the 
Measure*  or  thr  t  'oniircss  from  the  C  ahinir.ics  of  their  Enemies," 
and  "  The  Farmer  Refuted."  ConerrnioK  thc'm  Gooige  'Tidaiar 
Curtis  (Constitutional  History  0}  the  United  Statm,  i.  a74)  las  aaUL 
"There  are  displayed  in  these  papers  a  power  of  lessoning  and 
sarcasm,  a  knowledge  of  the  prineiples  of  government  and  of  the 
English  constitution,  and  a  grasp  of  the  merits  of  the  whole  contro- 
\'crs>',  that  would  have  done  honour  to  any  man  at  any  age.  To 
say  that  they  c\'ince  prc<:':w:it>  ul  .nti  lit  1  :  >;ivcs  no  iiliu  of  their  main 
characteristic*.  They  show  great  maturity — a  more  remarkable 
maturity  than  has  ever  been  exhibited  by  any  other  pcrmn,  at  so  early 
an  age,  m  the  same  department  of  thought.'* 

*  George  Bancroft  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  there  is  small 
evidence  that  Hamilton  ever  really  appfeciated  Washington's  great 
qualities;  but  on  the  score  of  personal  and  Federalist  indebtedness 
he  left  explicit  rrcoRnition. 

'For  Hamihon's  letter  to  General  Schuyler  on  this  episode — 
one  of  the  naott  inqxmant  letters,  ia  anew  wuysb  that  he  ever  wiote 
—see  the  Wariu,  ix.  233  (8  : 
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final  assault  on  the  British  works.  In  178-0  be  marnt-d  Eliz&bclb, 
dmughtcr  of  General  Philip  Schuyli  r.  rmd  tbii&  b«caBM  aUkd 
with  one  of  the  most  distinguishcfl  families  in  New  York. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  begun  thj  jiolitical  efforts  upon  which 
his  fuDC  principally  rests.  In  Icitcrs  of  1779-1780'  he  correctly 
diagnoMS  the  ills  of  the  Confederaiion,  and  suggests  with 
aiiininble  prescience  the  necessity  of  centralization  in  its 
fMccnmental  powen;  be  WKt,  indeed,  one  of  the  first,  if  not 
to  fionoeive,  aft  leaat  to  wnnt  adequate  chccki  on  tlie  anaichk 
ttndencfci  of  the  tku.  After  •  yt»ft  lervke  in  Congrew  ia 
I78i-^j4},  hwUdthecmdoneed  tbe  futility  of  endeavouring 
to  attain  throng  tint  aaCRpit  body  the  ends  he  sought,  he 
settled  down  to  legal  practice  in  New  York.'  The  call  for  the 
Annapolis  Convention  (1786)  was  Hamilton's  opportunity. 
A  dcleRutc'  from  Now  York,  he  supported  Madison  in  inducing 
the  Convention  to  exceed  its  delegated  powers  and  summon 
the  t'edi-ral  Convention  of  1787  at  Philadelphia  (himself  drafting 
the  call);  he  secured  a  place  on  the  New  York  delegation;  and, 
when  his  anti-Federal  colleagues  withdrew  from  the  Convention, 
he  signed  the  Constitution  for  his  state.  So  long  as  hia  colleagues 
wese  present  his  own  vote  was  useless,  and  he  ahiefd  himself 
for  MMie  time  from  the  debates  after  making  one  remarkable 
■peedl  (June  iHih,  iiA-j).  In  this  he  held  up  the  British  govern- 
ment  aa  the  best  model  in  the  wodd.*  Though  fully  conscious 
tbnt  nonaidiy  in  AaMricn  ma  ImpoHlbk,  ke  irfihed  to  obtain 
tlw  next  best  solution  fai  en  aiiatiOGnti^  ationgly  centralized, 
oottcive,  but  representative  nnioo,  irith  devices  to  give  weight 
to  tlie  influence  of  da-ss  and  property.*  His  plan  had  no  chance 
of  success;  but  though  unable  to  obtain  what  be  wished,  he 
used  his  great  talents  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

To  this  struggle  w,\s  duo  the  greatest  of  his  writings,  and  the 
greatest  individual  contribution  to  the  adoption  of  the  new 
government,  Tlic  Federalist,  which  remains  a  cl.ossic  commentary 
on  American  coiislitutioual  law  and  the  jjrinciplcs  of  government, 
and  of  which  Guizot  said  that  "  in  the  application  of  elementary 
prindpUa  of  government  to  practical  administration  "  it  was 
the  greatest  work  known  to  him.  Its  inception,  and  much  more 
than  half  its  contents  were  Hamilton's  (the  rest  Madison's  and 
Jay's).'    Sheer  will  and  reasoning  could  hardly  be  more  bril- 

'  Es(xrcially  the  letter  of  'xptcmlxr  1780  to  James  Duane,  Works, 
i.  313  (1:  203);  also  the  "  Contini  ntallst  "  papers  of  17H1. 

•  His  most  famous  case  at  this  time  {fiiUgtn  v.  Waddinglon)  was 
one  that  well  iUu»tnite<l  his  moral  courage.  Under  a  "  Trespass 
Law  "  of  New  York,  Elizaljcth  Rutgers,  a  wdow.  brought  suit 
against  one  Joshua  Waddinpton.  a  Loyalist,  who  durinR  the  war  of 
.'Vturncan  Indopcndenre.  whilo  .New  Ndrk  w;is  iKXupii-d  by  the 
Kriii.-ih.  had  made  use  of  some  of  her  property,  in  fate  of  jjopular 
clamour,  Hamilton,  who  advocated  a  conciliatory  treatment  of  the 
Loyalists,  represented  Waddington,  who  won  the  case,  decided  in 
17SA. 

'  Aa  M  r  Oliver  points  out  {Alfxander  Rvm^m,  p.  156).  Hamihon's 

idea  of  the  Briiixh  constitutiim  was  not  a  correct  pirture  of  (he 
British  constitution  in  I787,an>i  btill  Ics.'i  ot  th.it  of  the  20th  century. 
"  Vfliat  he  had  in  mind  was  the  liriiish  conaiitulion  a«  George  111. 
had  tried  to  make  it."  Hamilton's  ideal  was  an  elective  flKMaichy, 
and  his  guiding  principle  a  proper  balance  of  authority. 

*  Bridly,  be  proposed  a  governor  and  two  chambers — an  Assembly 
elected  by  the  people  for  three  years,  and  a  Senate — the  governor 
and  senate  holding  office  for  life  or  during  goiid  behaviour,  and 
cho^n,  through  <  In  tors,  bv  voters  qualined  by  property;  the 
governor  to  have  an  unqualified  veto  on  federal  Irgisljtirjn ;  state 
governors  to  have  a  similar  veto  on  state  Irxislatimi.  .md  i<i  be 
appointed  by^  the  federal  eovemraent;  the  federal  uovcrnmcat  to 
ooetral all aniitiB.  See  wirks,  i.  ^7  (1:331):  andcf.  his  corre- 
■potldeme,  which  b  scanty,  passim  m  later  years,  notably  x.  446, 
431.  3»9  (8:  606.  5^6,  517),  and  refcrenrrs  bflow. 

'  Nearly  all  the  jiapcrs  in  The  Ffdi-rdlist  hrsi  jppcLircd  (iictwccn 
October  1787  and  April  1788)  in  New  York  journals,  over  ttu  -ii. na- 
ture "  Puutus."  Jay  wrote  only  five.  The  authorship  f  i  .<.<  ivi. 
of  them  is  uncertain,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  much  omi  rovcrsy 
between  partisans  of  Hamilton  and  Madison.  Concerning  Tme 
Federalist  Chancellor  James  Kent  {C<mmmlaries,  i.  241)  said: 
"There  i.'*  no  work  on  the  subject  of  the  Constitution,  and  on  re- 
pubbt  .111  ,in<l  fedrral  Kovcrnmcnl  iem.  r.i.ll\ ,  th.it  dcM-rvc;  to  be  more 
thoroughly  studied.  I  know  not  indci-d  of  any  work  on  the  principles 
offveegovernmentthatistobecomiiared,  in  instruction  and  intrinsic 
value,  to  this  small  and  unpretending  volume.  ...  It  is  equally 
adminMe  in  the  depth  of  ita  wisdom,  the  coapfeheiHiveacaa  sf  iu 
viem,  the  niaidty  of  Ua  mitGtione,  and  tlw  fcariessnemii  pntriedm. 


Uantly  and  effectively  exhibited  than  they  were  by  Hamilton 
in  the  New  York  convention  of  1788,  whose  vote  he  won,  against 
the  greatest  odds,  for  the  ratification  of  the  Constitutioa.  It 
was  the  judgment  of  Chancellor  James  Kent,  the  justice  of 
which  can  hanily  be  disputed,  that  "  all  the  documentaiy  ptoof 
and  tlie  cumnt  observation  of  the  time  lead  us  to  theooncibnina 
that  he  suipimed  all  liis  coniempoiaiieain  liia  eiertiou  tocnitb 
recommend,  adopt  and  defend  tbe  Comtftiutto  of  tke  Vnitca 
SMm."  , 

When  the  new  govtcmnent  was  inatigarated,  Hamihon  became 
secaattiy  of  tlm  tieasuiy  in  Washington's  cabinet.*  Congress 
immedhtdy  referred  to  htm  a  press  of  queries  and  problems, 
and  there  came  from  his  pen  a  succession  of  papers  that  have 
left  the  strongest  imprint  on  the  administrative  organization 
of  the  national  government- two  reports  on  public  credit, 
upholding  au  ideal  of  national  honour  higher  than  the  prevalent 
popular  principles;  a  report  on  manufaclurcj,  a  lvo.  ai.ng  their 
encouragement  (e.g.  by  bounties  paid  from  surplus  revenues 
amassed  by  tariff  duties)  — a  famous  r<  [)ort  that  has  served  ever 
since  as  a  storehouse  of  arguments  for  a  national  protective 
policy;'  a  report  favouring  the  establishment  of  a  national 
bank,  the  argument  being  based  on  the  doctrine  of  "  implied 
powns  "  in  the  Constitution,  and  on  the  application  that  Coa- 
gVMS  may  do  anything  that  can  be  made,  through  the  medium 
of  money,  to  HibMrve  the  "gieaenl  wdtaie"  of  tlie  United 
Stntea  duUiiues  timt,  tluough  judicial  interpretntioo,  have 
revoltttioaiied  tbe  ConstitutioQ;  and,  finally,  a  vast  maaa  of 
detailed  work  by  which  order  and  cSicicncy  were  given  to  the 
national  finances.  In  1793  he  put  to  confusion  his  opponents 
who  had  brought  about  a  coiiprc:,Liij:].il  invcitigatioii  of  liis 
otiicial  accounts.  The  success  ot  hu  ijtiancial  nuaoures  vsas  im- 
me<liatc  and  remarkable.  They  did  not,  a.s  is  often  but  loosely 
said,  create  economic  proti(Krity;  but  they  did  prop  it,  in 
an  all-important  field,  with  order,  hope  atid  confidence.  His 
ultimate  purpose  was  always  the  strengthening  of  the  union; 
but  before  particularizing  his  political  theories,  and  the  political 
import  of  his  financial  measures,  the  remaining  events  of  hia 
life  may  be  traced. 

His  activity  in  the  cabinet  waa  by  no  mcana  oonfined  to 
the  finanoea.  He  rciudcd  Unudf,  ^paietttly,  •■  premier,  and 
somedmea  wewxpped  the  Unite  of  his  office  In  intetfuing 
with  other  depertamta.  The  hetengeneaas  rheiifffr  of  the 
duties  placed  upon  his  department  by  Congress  seemed  in  foot 
to  reflect  the  English  idea  of  its  primacy.  Hamilton's  influence 
was  in  fact  predominant  with  Washington  (so  far  as  any  man 
could  have  predominant  influence).  Thus  it  hapf>ens  that  in 
foreign  atT.iirs.  whatever  credit  properly  belongs  to  the  I'edcralisls 
as  a  p.arty  (see  also  the  article  Fkukhaust  PAkiy)  for  the 
adoption  of  that  principle  of  neutrality  which  becati;e  the 
traditional  policy  of  the  United  States  must  be  regarded  as 
largely  due  to  Hamilton.  But  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
mere  advantage  of  initiative  which  belonged  to  any  party  that 
organized  the  government — the  differences  between  Hamilton 
and  Jefieiaon,  in  this  question  of  neutrality,  being  almost  puiefar 
factitioas.*  On  doBcstk  policy  their  differcacca  were  vital, 

candour,  simplicity,  and  deganee,  with  wUeb  its  traths  sie  uttered 

and  recommended." 

•The  position  wa?  offered  first  to  RolxTt  Morri-i,  who  dci  lined 
it,  czprcMing  the  opinion  that  Hamilton  was  the  man  best  fitted  to 
nuiA  its  jKOMcms* 

'HanmlottV^erl on  Mamt^Mtms  (1791)  by  itself  enritles him 
to  the  place  of  an  epoch-maker  in  economics.  It  was  the  first  great 
revolt  from  Adam  Smith,  on  whose  Weiilth  of  Nalioni  (1776)  he  is 
«i»id  to  hi»ve  already  written  a  commentary  which  is  lost.  In  his 
criliiisin  on  ,'\d.un  Smith,  and  hi-,  arguments  for  a  system  of 
moderate  protective  duties  associated  with  the  deliberate  policy  of 
promoting  national  intecestOi  his  work  was  the  inspiration  of  l-ried- 
rich  LJst,  and  so  the  foundation  of  the  economic  system  of  •  iermany 
in  a  later  day,  and  again,  still  later,  of  the  policy  of  Tariff  Reform 
arid  Colonial  Preference  in  England,  as  ad\  i»iat<-d  by  Mr  Chamber- 
lain and  his  supporters.  Sc-e  the  dctaili  c!  .m  i  mint  Riven  in  the 
article  Protection. 

■  That  is,  while  Jefferson  hated  British  aristocracy  and  sym- 
with  Fieach  densocracy,  Hamiltoa  hated  Franch  damo- 
enwy  «nd  qprnpethlaed  frith  Bntiih  aiiitoency  and  order;  but 
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nnA  in  their  conflicts  over  Hamilton's  finanria!  mensurcs  they 
organized,  on  the  basis  cif  varyinR  tcntts  and  iflcals  which 
have  never  ceased  to  conflict  in  American  politics,  the  two 
great  parties  of  Federalists  and  Detnocrats  (or  Democratic- 
Republicans).  On  the  31st  of  January  i7gs  Hamilton  resigned 
his  position  as  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  returned  to  the 

rkctice  of  law  in  New  Yoik,  leaving  it  for  public  service  only 
■798-1800,  when  be  wis  (he  active  bead,  under  Watbington 
(wb9  insisted  tbat  Hamilton  sboukl  be  second  only  to  himsclO, 
of  the  amy  organized  for  war  against  France.  But  though  in 
private  life  he  remained  the  continual  and  chief  ailvi^er  of 
Washington — notably  in  tlie  serious  crisis  of  the  Jay  Treaty, 
of  which  Hamilton  approved.  Washington^  Panwell  AMress 
(1706)  was  written  for  him  by  Hamilton. 

Alter  WashinRton's  death  the  I'Vdcralist  leadership  wa5 
divided  (and  disputed)  between  John  Adams,  who  had  the 
prestige  of  a  varied  and  great  career,  and  greater  strength  than 
any  other  Federalist  with  the  people,  and  Hamilton,  who  con- 
trolled pnctically  aU  the  leaders  of  lesser  rank,  including  much 
the  greater  part  of  the  most  «twiiimM8«lM«<  men  of  the  country, 
10  tbat  It  has  keen  vtiy  Joatlr  asid  tlwt  tiie  nil  of  bla  foUowers 
Is  enough  of  itadf  to  estafaliah  Ua  poltioii  in  American  hbtory  " 
(Lodge).  But  Hamihoitt  was  not  enentiaOy  a  popular  leader. 
When  his  passions  were  not  involved,  or  when  they  were  repressed 
by  a  crisis,  he  was  far-sighted,  and  his  judgment  of  men  was 
excellent.'  But  as  Hamilton  himself  once  said,  his  heart  was 
ever  the  master  of  his  judgment.  He  was.  indeed,  uoi  aljove 
intrigue,'  but  he  was  unsuccessful  in  it.  He  was  a  fighter  through 
and  thro«Rh,  and  his  roiira^r  was  sii[M  rl);  but  hc  wai5  ind'srrcct 
in  utterance,  imiH)litii   in  mana^;rm^■n^ ,  opinionated,  sclf-ton- 

fident,  and  uncompromising  in  nature  and  methods.  His  faults 
are  nowhere  better  shown  than  in  hi:,  quarrel  with  John  Adams. 
Three  times,  in  order  to  accomplish  ends  deemed  by  liim,  person- 
ally, to  be  desirable.  Hamilton  used  the  political  fortunes  of 
John  Adams,  in  presidential  elcctuMii,  as  a  mere  hasHtl  in  his 
mummtt;  noteover,  after  Ackoat  became  piesldent,  and 
so  the  i^fMut  head  cf  tbe  pxty,  Hamlltoin  cooHantly  advlied 
the  members  of  the  president's  cabinet,  and  through  them 

endeavoured  to  toiurot  Adams's  policy;  and  firuill\',  on  the  eve 
of  tlie  ciuciiii  election  of  iSoo,  he  wrote  a  liitier  pers.onal  attack 
on  the  prr^iiicnl  (containing  much  contiiienlial  cabinet  inform.i- 
tion!,  which  was  intended  for  private  circulation,  but  which 

was  secured  and  pnh&dwd  ^  Aaron  Buir,  his  legal  and  political 

rival. 

The  mention  of  Burr  leads  us  to  the  fatal  end  of  another  great 
political  antipathy  of  Hamilton's  life.  He  read  Burr's  character 
correctly  from  the  beginning;  deemed  it  a  patriotic  duty  to 
thwart  him  in  his  ambitions;  defeated  his  hopes  snooessively 
of  a  foreign  mission,  the  presidency,  and  the  goveraorship  of 
New  York;  and  in  faJs  ooaverMttow  and  lettcn  ncpeatedly 
and  unsparingly  denounced  Mm.  If  these  dcnundatmns  were 
known  to  Burr  they  were  Ignored  by  him  until  his  last  defeat. 
After  that  he  forced  a  quarrel  on  a  trivial  bit  of  hearsay  (that 
Hamilton  had  s.iid  he  had  a  "  ilci^pif  ;ible  "  opinion  of  Hiirr); 
and  Hamilton,  l«.:licving  as  he  e\[ilained  in  a  letter  hc  kit  befort- 
going  to  his  death— that  a  comi.lianc<'  wit  h  t  he  duelling  prejudices 
of  the  time  was  inseparable  iroro  the  abiUty  to  be  in  future 

neither  wanti-d  war;  and  indeed  Jefferson,  throdghout  life,  was  the 
more  pvaceful  of  the  VHO.  Neutrality  was  in  the  line  of  common- 
place Arocrican  thinking  of  that  time,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  writings 
of  all  Icidini^  men  of  the  day.  The  erv  of  "  Briii-h  Hamilton  " 
h;c:l  n:i  ^iiod  excuse  whatever. 

'  e.t.  hi<i  prcttiction  in  1789  of  the  course  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion; hi«  judgments  of  Bttir  from  1792  ommid,  and  of  Burr  and 
Icffcrson  m  1800. 

'  After  the  Democrats  won  New  V'ork  in  1799,  Hamilton  proposed 
to  Governor  John  Jay  to  call  loKether  the  out-soinc  Federalist 
Irsi^lature,  in  order  to  choose  Federalist  prenidentiar  elee  tors',  a 
sURjcestion  which  Jay  simply  endorsed:  "  Proposing  a  measure  for 
party  purposes  which  it  would  not  Itecowe  me  to  ad'^ipt."— H'of^i.  x. 
371  (8  ;  549).  Coiii;Kir.  also  with  later  il^".  ■  1  i|iiiients  of  ward 
uulilicit  in  New  York  City.  Hamilton's  curious  suggestions  a»  to 
Fedeialist  ch.nrities.  &c.,  In  connexion  with  the  CKnstian  Coiwti- 
tutioml  Society  proposed  by  bim  in  itos  to  combat  irrdighm  and 
democntcy  {Wirks.  x.  4}a  (8  1  $9^}. 
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useful  in  public  aff.iirs.  accepted  a  challenme  from  him.  The  duel 
was  fought  at  Weehawken  on  the  Jersey  shore  of  the  Hudson 
opposite  the  City  uf  New  York,  Al  the  first  &re  Hamilton  fell, 
mortally  wounded,  and  he  died  on  the  following  day,  the  i3th 
of  July  1804.  Hamilton  himself  did  not  intend  to  fire,  but  his 
pistol  went  off  as  he  fell.  The  tragic  close  of  his  career  appeased 
for  the  moment  the  fierce  hatred  of  politio,  and  liia  death  was 
very  generally  deplored  as  a  nationa]  calamity.* 

No  empbteb,  however  strong,  upon  the  mere  consecutive 
personal  successes  of  Hamilton's  life  Is  stifficlent  to  show  the 
measure  of  his  itni>orlance  in  American  history.  That  import- 
tince  lies,  10  a  Urge  e.xient.  in  the  politkkl  ideas  fur  which  he 
stood.  His  mind  was  eminently  '"  legal."  He  was  the  unrivaUed 
controveTsiali.1t  of  the  time.  His  writinps,  which  are  distin- 
Kuished  by  clarity,  viftour  and  rigid  reasoning,  rather  than  \iy 
any  show  of  scholarshi[>— in  the  extent  of  which,  however  solid 
in  character  Hamilton's  might  have  been,  he  was  surpassed  by 
several  of  his  contemporaries — are  in  general  strikingly  empirical 
in  basis.  He  drew  his  theories  from  his  experiences  of  the 
Rcvolutionaiy  period,  and  he  modified  them  Iiardly  at  ail  through 
life.  In  his  eariiest  parapldets  (1774-1775)  be  started  out  with 
the  ordinary  piO'Kevohitionai^  Whig  doctrines  of  natural 
rights  and  liberty;  but  the  first  co^alenoe  «t  seul-anarcbic 
states'-rights  and  individualism  endisd  his  fervour  for  ideas 
so  essentially  alien  to  his  practical,  logical  mind,  and  they  have 
no  place  in  !iis  later  wrflings.  The  feeble  inailequacy  of  concep- 
tion, inlirtiiiiy  ol  power,  fadioral  jc.ilou.sy,  disintegrating 
particularism,  and  vicious  finance  of  the  Confederation  were 
realized  by  many  others;  hut  none  other  saw  so  clearly  the 
concrete  nation.ilisiic  remedies  for  these  (oncretc  ills,  or 
pursued  remedial  ends  so  constantly,  so  ably,  and  so  con- 
sistently. An  immigrant,  Hamilton  had  no  particularistic 
tics;  he  was  by  instinct  a  "  continent alist  "  or  federalist. 
He  wanted  a  Stmng  union  and  energetic  government  that 
should  "rest  as  much  as  possible  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
peo]^  and  w  tttle  as  poaiible  en  these  of  die  sttie 
legyatures that  should  have  the  support  ol  wealth  and 
class;  and  that  should  curb  the  states  to  such  an  entire 
subordination  "  as  nowise  to  he  In'iidered  by  those  boJic;.  Al 
these  ends  he  aimed  with  exiraordiaary  skill  in  all  his  litiancial 
measures.  .Xs  early  as  1776  he  urged  the  direct  collection  of 
federal  ta.xes  by  federal  agents.  From  1770  onward  we  trace  the 
idea  of  supporting  government  hy  the  interest  of  the  propertied 
classes;  from  1781  onward  the  idea  that  a  not-cxccssivc  public 
debt  would  be  a  blessing* in  giving  cohesivcncss  to  the  union: 
hence  his  device  by  which  the  federal  government,  asstuning 
the  war  debts  of  the  states,  secured  greater  resources,  based 
itself  on  a  high  ideal  of  nationalism,  strengthened  its  lioid  on  tiie 
individual  cftisen,  and  gained  tbc  support  of  property.  In  his 
report  «a  nanuiictttfsshiscbicf  avowed  asotivewsstostteMllMn 
the  uidtoQ.  T»  (he  same  end  he  ooncdved  the  eonstftuoonal 
doctrines  of  liberal  construction,  "  implied  powers,"  and  the 
"  general  welfare,"  which  were  later  embodied  in  the  decisions 
of  John  Marshall.  The  idea  of  nationalism  pervaded  and 
f]uickened  all  his  life  and  works.  With  one  great  exception,  the 
dir-um  of  (luiiot  is  hardly  an  exaggeration,  that  "  there  is  not  in 
the  Consiii ution  of  the  United  Stales  an  clement  of  order,  of 
force,  of  duration,  which  he  did  not  [K)wer:uUy  COntribtltS  tO 
introduce  into  it  and  to  cause  to  predominate." 

'  Hamilton's  widow  ,  v.h,,  surs  Ivi  d  liim  for  half  a  cx-niury,  dying 
at  the  age  of  ninet v  m^a  1  n,  wa-  left  with  four  sons  and  four 
daughters.  Hc  ha<I  hccn  an  artcctionate  hu-K-ind  and  father. 
ihouKh  his  devotion  to  his  wife  had  Ufo  <  i  m  with  ocra>ional 
la^jies  from  strict  marital  fidelity.  One  nitri;^ue  into  whiiJi  be 
drifted  in  1*91,  with  a  Mrs  Reynolds,  lc<l  to  tnc  blacktnailil^c  irf 
H.iniillon  by  her  husband:  .ind  when  this  r.iseal.  shortly  aftCfwardSt 
got  into  trouble  for  fraud,  his  relations  with  Il.iniillon  were  un- 
scrupulously misrepresented  for  political  injrixi-^-L-  by  SLiinc  of 
Hamilton's  opponents.  But  Hamilton  faced  tht-  v.ei  ^^.■.l:y  of  n  waling 
the  true  state  of  thingis  with  conspicuous  coura^t ,  and  the  --.  .uicul 
on!)'  reacted  on  his  accusers.  One  of  them  was  Monroe,  whose  re- 
putation comes  very  hailly  out  of  tliis  unaavotuy  affair. 

•  In  Liter  }  ear:<  be  said  no  debt  should  be  incuRod  without  provid- 
ing limultancoualy  for  its  payment. 
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Tb»  esofptioa,  as  Ancricw  hiatory  ahowwi,  was  American 
diBocnqr.  Tlw  bow  ud  bumi  rale  «(  tbs  Goofadastkw 
iBtawd  to  caoMrvative  ninds  nick  «  Hunfltoa't  to  pRMfeb 
ia  its  itieiigtlMiiing  of  iadlvidualiiiii, »  fotil  lootnim  of  mcwI 

lestrainu,  and  led  him  on  to  a  dnadof  dcmocfocy  that  be  never 
overcame.  Liberty,  he  reminded  hia  feUows,  in  the  New  York 
Convention  of  1788,  seeinefl  to  \k-  alone  co:iiAli.rni  in  govern- 
ment, but  there  was  anothtr  thing  cquall>  iiiifiortant:  "a 
principle  of  strength  and  stability  in  the  organization  .  .  .  and 
of  vigour  in  its  operation."  But  Hamilton's  governmental 
svbleiu  '.'.j!,  m  fact  repressive.'  He  wanted  a  systc.Ti  strong 
enough,  he  would  have  said,  to  overcome  the  anarchic  tendencies 
looaed  by  war,  and  represented  by  those  notions  of  aatnral 
rights  wbkfa  he  had  himaeU  once  championed;  strong  enough 
to  owarbMur  all  load,  Mate  and  sectional  prejudices,  powers  or 
liilhMOce»  aad  to  eoauni— aot,  as  Jotsisoo  would  have  it,  to 
be  rontroUw!  bjr-ihe  people.  Owafirtence  hi  the  hitepity,  the 
■eltooatnd,  and  the  good  jud^seiit  of  the  people,  which  was 
the  content  of  Jeltenon'k  politJal  faith,  bad  alinoet  no  place 
in  Hamilton's  theories.  "  Men,"  said  he,  "  arc  reasoning  rather 
than  reasonable  animals."  The  charge  that  he  laboured  to 
introduce  monarchy  by  intrigue  is  an  under-eslimute  of  his  good 
sense.'  liumihon's  thinking,  however,  did  carr>'  him  foul  of 
current  democratic  phiU)i>o()hy ;  as  he  &aui,  he  presented  his 
plan  in  1787  "  not  as  atuiinable,  but  as  a  mcniel  to  which  we 
ought  to  approach  as  far  as  possible  ";  moreover,  he  held  through 
life  his  belief  in  its  principles,  and  in  its  superiority  over  the 
government  actually  cnated;  and  though  its  inconsistency 
with  American  tendencies  was  yearly  more  apparent,  be  never 
ceased  to  avow  on  all  occasions  his  aristocratk-DWOarchical 
paitiaMtka.  Monover,hi»pfc(ci«ooesfor*tlcastanvteocniiic 
iqwfaliewHcdnMdlvw^rolhfcnienof taknt  Whenitia 
added  that  JeflciBon^  mnitinnii  alike  o  legazda  HimHton's 
talk*  and  the  intent  and  tenden^  of  his  political  nuasttfcs, 
were,  to  the  extent  of  the  underlying  bask  fact — ^but  discounting 
JcfTerson's  somewhat  intemperate  Interpretations — unquestion- 
ably true,'  it  cannot  be  atcouiued  strange  that  Hamilton's 
Democratic  opponents  mistook  his  theoretic  prt-dilertions  for 
poaitive  designs.  Nor  would  it  \x-  a  slrain(.'<i  inference  from 
auch  that  he  said,  to  believe  that  he  ho|>ed  and  expected  that 
in  the  "  crisis  "  he  foresaw,  when  ilctnocraey  should  have  caused 
ihe  ruin  of  the  country,  a  new  government  might  be  formed 
Jhat  ilimiM  approximate  to  his  own  ideals.'  From  the  beginning 
of  the  tWCBMi  1  of  the  French  Revolution  he  was  poaaeaaed  by 
the  penuaaion  that  American  democracy,  likewiae,  might  at 
any  mooMal  cniah  the  reatiainta  of  (be  CooaUtntion  to  enter 
00  a  career  of  Koeoee  end  aoaicfay*  To  this  ofaacaaloo  he  ncri- 

>  He  warmly  supported  the  AHtn  and  Saditiea  Laws  of  1798  (in 
their  final  form). 

'  The  idea,  he  wrote  to  Washln^jton,  w.i*  "  one  of  those  visionary 
things  none  but  madmen  coulil  m  i-i n.ike,  and  that  no  man 
will  believe"  (1792).  And  see  his  comments  on  Burr's  ambition*, 
Wtrttt,  z.  417,  450  (8:S85<  610).  Wc  may  accept  as  jtatt,  aad 
applicable  to  hi«  entire  career,  the  statement  made  by  Uniaelf  ia 
1803  of  his  principles  in  1787 :  "  (1)  That  the  political  powers  of  the 
people  of  thts  continent  would  endure  nothing  but  a  representative 
(orrn  of  Kovernment.  (2)  That.in  theactual  situation  of  the  count  rv, 
it  was  itself  ri^:ht  and  profKT  that  the  re pre.scntativc  system  shmal 
have  a  full  and  fair  trial,  (j)  That  to  such  a  trial  it  was  essential 
that  the  government  shoukTbe  lo  towatnictcd  as  to  give  it  all  the 
energy  and  the  stability  reconcilable  ivith  the  principlce  of  that 
theory'." 

•  Ct.  ("kjuvcmeur  Morris,  Diary  and  LtUtri,  il.  455,  526,  531. 

'  ("f.  even  Mr  Lodge's  judgments,  pp.  90-92.  1 15-1 16.  laj,  130,  140. 
W  hen  111  s,(y<  (p.  140)  that  "  In  Hamilton's  successful  policy  there 
were  txTtainly  germs  of  an  aristocratic  republic,  there  were  certainly 
limitations  and  poaaibly  dangers  to  pure  dcnocracy,"  tbia  ia  practi- 
caHy  JefTenon's  aiaertion  (1703)  toat  "Hb  syatem  iowcd  from 
principles  adverse  to  liberty  ';  but  Jefferson  goes  on  to^^add: 

and  was  calculated  to  undermine  and  demolish  the  republic."  As 
to  the  intent  of  Hamilton  to  serure  through  his  finanrial  measures 
the  political  support  of  pro(>erlv.  his  own  words  arc  honent  and  clear; 
and  in  fact  he  succeeded.  Jeffenwn  merely  had  exaggerated  fears 
of  a  moneyed  political  engine,  and  seeing  tBat  HamilKin'a  measures 
of  funding  and  a«>sumption  did  make  tjie  national  debt  politically 
ttseful  to  the  Fe<!eraIi^t-<  in  the  beginning  he  concluded  that  they 
would  seek  to  fasten  the  debt  on  tM  cottoby  forem. 

*  Cf.  GoBV.  Morris,  pp.  cii.  i.  474* 


fioed  hia  hfe.*  After  the  Democntk  victory  of  i8eOi  hia  ktten, 
fuU  of  tetroapective  iodgmaata  and  interesting  ontlooka,  are 

but  carely  relieved  ib  their  loathce  pessimism  by  Bashes  of  hope 
aad  courage,  ifis  last  letter  on  poUtics,  written  two  days 
before  his  death,  illustrates  the  two  sides  of  his  thinking  already 
emphasized:  in  this  letter  he  warns  his  New  EngLmd  iijtnds 
against  dismemberment  of  the  union  as  '"  a  clear  s,;:  rincc  of 
great  positive  advantages,  without  any  counterbalam  ing  good; 
administering  no  relief  lo  our  real  disease,  which  is  drumiracy, 
the  poison  of  which,  by  a  subdivision,  will  only  be  more  con- 
centrated in  each  part,  and  consequently  the  more  virulent." 
To  the  end  he  never  lost  his  fear  of  the  states,  nor  gained  faith 
in  the  future  of  the  cotintry.  He  laboured  still,  in  mingled  hope 
and  apprehension,  "to  prop  the  frail  and  worthless  fabric,"' 
but  for  its  spiritual  content  of  democracy  he  bad  no  under- 
itanriinft  and  even  in  iu  natioDalism  be  bad  Uttk  hope.  Yet 
probal^y  to  ao  one  man,  except  pofaapa  to  Washington,  doea 
American  nationalism  owe  so  iniidi  aa  to  Hamilton. 

In  the  development  of  die  United  States  the  inHuence  of 
ITamiltonian  nationalism  and  Jeffcrsonian  democracy  has  be-en 
a  reactive  union;  but  changed  conditions  since  Hamilton's 
lime,  and  particularly  since  the  Civil  War,  are  likely  to  create 
misconceptions  as  lo  Hauullon's  jKisition  in  his  own  day.  (jreal 
constructive  statesman  as  he  was,  he  was  also,  front  the  .American 
point  of  view,  essenti.illy  a  reactionary.  lie  was  the  leader  of 
reactionary  forces — constructive  forces,  as  it  happened — in 
the  critical  period  after  the  War  of  American  Independence, 
and  in  the  period  of  Federalist  supremacy.  He  was  in  sympathy 
with  the  dominant  forces  of  public  life  only  while  they  took, 
during  the  war,  the  prcdomhiant  fanpieM ol an  hnpcrfect  nation- 
alisnu*  Jeacraoaiaa  democtacy  came  htto  power  in  1800  In 
direct  line  with  colonial  devefai|Hient;  Hawihewlan  Fedenllm 
was  a  faccek  in  that  devdopment;  and  tUa  akne  cen  eqdain 
how  Jeffeiaan  could  oiganiae  the  Democratk  Party  in  lace  of 
the  brilliant  success  of  the  Federalists  in  constructing  the  govern* 
ment.  Hamilton  stigmatized  his  great  opponent  as  a  political 
fanatic;  but  actualist  as  he  claimed  lu  be,'  Hamilton  could  not 
see.  or  would  not  concede,  the  predominating  forces  in  American 
life,  and  would  ur.;Mn.)sr()misingly  have  minimized  the  two 
great  political  coaquci'.s  u(  the  colotiial  period — local  self- 
government  and  demii^racy. 

Few  Americans  have  received  higher  tributes  from  foreign 
authorities.  Talley  rand,  personally  impressed  when  in  America 
with  Hamilton's  brilliant  qualities,  declared  that  he  had  the 
power  of  divining  wiiliu  jl  reasoning,  and  cotnpated  him  to  Fox 
and  Napoleon  because  he  had  "  devini  l'£<irope."  Of  the 
Judgmeota  rendered  by  his  countrymen,  WaaUngtoo'a  ooa- 
fidtm  Ua  abOity  and  hitcnity  ia  peibapa  the  most  significant. 
Chancellor  Janaa  Kent,  and  otheia  only  leas  competent,  paid 
remarkable  teatimony  to  his  legal  abilities.  Chief-Juatioe 
Marshall  ranked  bun  second  to  Washington  alone.  No  judgment 

•  He  dnemed  of  savtog  the  country  with  an  amy  in  this  crisis 
of  Mood  aad  inm.  and  wished  to  preaerve  unweahened  the  public 
confideaoe  in  Ws  personal  bravery. 

^His  own  words  in  1803.  In  justification  of  the  above  sute- 
ments  see  the  eorrcMtaadeiioe  of  itoo-ifkH  passim — W«rks,  vol.  is.- 
V  lor  7-8);  eapackly a. a6a. 4)^ 4a4t 44(^445  (or 8:543. »i«99C> 
602. 605). 

•O.  Anson  D.  lfa«KafddedtadlMjow.Bp>4<  t«-3i. 

■  Chaoeettor  Kent  tak  ua  {Mtmtbs  aw  iMtrs,  p.  3a)  that  in 

1804  Hamilton  was  planning  a  co-operative  FedcraUat  won  o*  the 
history  and  science  of  government  on  an  inducdve  heaia.  Kent 

alw.i\>  >|>(  ak.>  of  Hamilton's  legal  thinking  .is  di-diirtive,  ho«'evcr 
(ilii'l,  |i.  ;<)•!.  ^sj't':  ■'■  '  \  Mich  seems  to  e  Utu  in  fa<  t  .ill  !n*  political 
reasoning;  i.r.  underlying  them  were  such  maxims  as  tliat  01  Hume, 
that  in  erecting  a  stable  goverameot  every  dtiaen  must  beaaacuned 
a  knave,  and  be  bound  by  self'-intentt  to  ca<if>efation  for  the  public 
good.  Hamilton  always  seems  to  Ix-  reawjning  deduct ively  from 
such  princii^ea.  He  went  too  far  and  fast  for  even  such  a  Federalist 
dist-a-lipvpr  in  deinorrary  .as  tiouvrrncur  .Morris;  who,  to  Hamilton's 
aswrtion  thiit  democracy  must  U'  c.\.*t  out  to  save  the  country, 
replied  that  "  such  necessity  cannot  be  shown  by  a  political  ratio- 
cination. Lucidly,  or,  to  apeak  with  a  reverence  proper  to  the 
occasion,  provwennatty.  mankind  are  not  disposed  to  embark  the 
blesaines  they  enjoy  on  a  voyage  of  qrUoeiatic  advcntni*  to  olMain 
aometmng  more  beautiful  in  T— Thqrmaat  ted  bcfonthcy 
wUI  act    {pp.  cU.  iL  531). 
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ii  more  justly  meaanied  than  Madison's  (in  1831):  "That  he 
possessed  intellectuil  poweca  of  the  first  order,  and  the  moral 
qmlitiea  of  intcgribr  and  honaur  Jn  a  capdvadag  dcgice,  baa 
been  amuded  1^  by  a  laJbage  now  unhwiaaL  If  Ida  tbcory 
of  government  deviated  from  the  republican  standard  he  had 
the  candour  to  avow  it,  and  the  greater  merit  of  c«M>pcrating 
faithfully  in  iiMfiitliit  Mid  auppoftuiK  a  Qfitem  wUdi  was  not 

his  choice." 

In  person  Hamikon  was  rathi-r  short  and  slt-nticr;  in  carriage, 
erect,  (tignilied  and  grateful.  Deep-set.  chanKeable.  dark  eyes 
vivitied  his  mobile  features,  and  l-u'.  iirl  liis  hair  and  fair, 

ruddy  complexion.  His  head  in  the  famous  irumbull  portrait 
is  boldly  poised  and  very  striking.  The  captivating  charm  of 
bis  manners  and  conversation  is  attested  by  all  who  knew  him, 
•nd  in  hmiliar  life  he  was  artlessly  simple.  Friends  he  won 
lauli^,  and  be  bdd  tbem  in  devoted  attachment  by  the  solid 
worth  of  a  fiank,  ardent,  gcneraaa,  wann-heaitcd  and  bigb- 
nlnded  cbaxaeter.  Venatile  as  were  Ua  intdiectttal  powen,  hia 
nature  seems  comparatively  simple.  A  firm  w9l,  tireless 
energy,  aggressive  courage  and  bold  self-confidence  were  its 
leading  qualities;  the  word  "  intensity  "  perhaps  best  sums  up 
his  character.  His  Scotch  and  Gallic  strains  of  ancestry  arc 
evident ;  his  countenance  was  decidedly  Scotch ;  his  nervous 
speech  and  bearing  and  vehement  temperament  rather  French; 
in  his  mind,  agility,  clarity  and  penetration  were  matched  with 
logical  solidity.  The  remarkable  quality  of  his  mind  lay  in  the 
rare  combination  of  acute  analysis  and  grasp  of  detail  with  great 
comprebensivencss  of  thought.  So  br  as  his  writings  show,  he 
was  almost  wholly  lacldng  in  bununir,  and  in  imagination  little 
leaaso.  He  certainly  bad  wit,  bat  it  b  iMod  to  bcUev*  he  could 
have  had  my  touch  of  Uaof.  fia  palblie  ^walctng  he  often 
combined  a  rhetorical  effectivenesa  and  awotlowT  intensity 
that  mi^  take  the  place  of  Imagination,  and  enabled  him, 
on  the  coldest  tbeme,  to  move  deeply  the  feelings  of  his 
auditors. 

BlBLlocRAFHY.— Hamilton's  Works  have  been  edited  by  H.  C. 
Lodie  (New  York,  o  vola.,  iM$-lM&  and  la  vols.,  1904);  all 
scfcfences  above  are  niat  to  the  latteredition,  secondly  (In  bnickeix) 
to  the  former.  There  »rv  vnriou^inilditional  editions  of  The  Federal- 
4sl,  notably  those  of  H.  B.  Dawson  (lKf>,vi.  H.  C.  Lod^c  (iSftti),  and 
— the  most  sichotarly — P.  L.  Kord  (1898;;  cf.  Amfrtcan  Historical 
Revifw,  il.  41^675.  See  also  James  Hryce.  '  I'ri  fii.  1  ions  of  Hamil- 
ton and  dc  Tocquevillc,"  in  Johtu  Hopkins  University  Studies, 
ToL  5  fBaltimore,  1887) ;  and  the  capital  essay  of  Anaoa  0>  Morse 
in  the  PMUieal  Science  Quarterly,  v.  (1890),  pp.  1-23.  Forafatblio- 
graphy  of  the  period  see  the  Cambridge  Modem  History,  vol.  vii. 
pp.  780-810.  The  unfinished  Lije  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  by  his 
Son,  J.  C.  Hamilton.  Roing  only  to  1787  (New  York,  3  vols.,  18^4- 
1840),  was  r!]|x  r'.<  J<  <l  l>y  the  same  autborV  v.du.ilile,  but  partisan 
and  uncritical  History  0/  the  RebMie  .  .  .  as  traced  in  the  Wriiints 
«f  Muandv  HawnUom  (New  Voile.  7  vols.«  t8S7-l4C4i  4tb  ed  . 
Beaton,  1870).  Prefcssor  w.  G.  SunnerTs  Auxnmr  BamiUon 
(Makers  of  America  series,  New  York,  1890)  is  appreciative,  and 
important  for  its  criticism  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  American 
freie-trader;  see  al«o,  on  Hamilton's  fln-ince  and  economic  views, 
Prof.  C.  F.  Dunbar,  Quarirrly  Journal  of  Economies,  iii.  (1H89),  p.  32 ; 
E.  C.  Bourne  in  ibia.  x.  (1894),  p.  338;  E.  C.  Lunt  in  Journal  of 
PMieU  Bummmf.  iii.  (lflQiS)»  p.  aet.  Among  modem  studies  must 
alio  be  mentioned  J.  T.  Morae's  ule  LU*  (1876):  H.  C.  Lodge's 
(in  the  American  Statesmen  aeriea,  1882);  and  G.  Shea's  two 
books,  his  Historical  Study  (1877)  and  Life  and  Epoch  (1S79).  C.  J. 
RiethmUller'x  Hamilton  and  his  Conlemporaries  (1864).  written 
during  the  Civil  War,  is  wtnpathetic,  but  rath'-r  spceulativc.  The 
most  vivid  account  of  Hamilton  is  in  Mrs  Gertrude  Athenon's 
Mstorical  romaacc.  The  Cmquenr  (New  York.  190a).  for  the  writing 
of  which  the  autnar  made  new  investigationa  into  the  biographical 
details,  and  elucidated  some  points  previousiy  obscure;  sec  also 
her  A  Few  of  Hamilton's  Utters  (1903).  F.  S.  Olivtt's  brilliant 
Alexander  Hnmillon:  An  F.ssay  on  Amrriran  Vninn  fl.ondon,  1906), 
which  iiM  -i  il.t  aubjcft  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  llriti>h  imperial 
federation,  is  strongly  anii-Jeffcrsonian,  hut  no  other  work  by 
a  nott-American  author  brings  out  SO  well  the  wider  iaues  involved 
in  Hamilton's  economic  policj'.  (F.  S.  P.;  H.  Ch.) 

BAMILTON.  ANTHONY,  or  Aktoine  (1646-1720).  French 
clasaical  author,  was  bom  about  1646.  He  is  especially  note- 
worthy from  the  fact  that,  though  by  birth  he  was  a  foreigner, 
Ua  literary  cbancteiiatics  are  more  decidedly  French  than  those 
of  anmy  of  the  moat  hidnfaitable  Frenchmen.  Hia  father  was 
Geonge  Hamilton,  yonngor  brother  of  Janca,  and  eatl  of 
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Abercorn,  and  head  of  the  family  of  Hamilton  in  the  pcenge 
of  Scotland,  and  6th  dulie  of  Chiktellerault  in  tbe  peerage  of 
Fiance;  and  hia  mother  waa  Maiy  Bntlcr,  aiatcr  of  the  nt 
duke  of  Ormoode.  Aooording  to  aoiae  authoifthi  he  waa  bom 
at  Drogfaeda,  but  according  to  the  London  edition  of  Us  worka 
in  i8ti  his  birthplace  was  Roscrea,  Tipperary.  From  the  age 
of  four  till  he  was  fourteen  the  boy  was  brought  up  in  Krann  , 
whither  liis  family  had  removed  after  the  execution  of  Charles  1 
The  fact  that,  like  his  father,  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  prevented 
his  receiving  the  political  promotion  he  might  otherwise  ha'.e 
expected  on  the  Restoration,  but  he  becmiir  a  <listing\iished 
member  of  that  brilliant  band  of  courtiers  whose  chronicler 
he  was  to  become.  He  took  scrs'icc  in  the  French  army,  and 
the  marriage  of  his  sister  Elizabeth,  "  la  belle  Hamilton,"  to 
I'hilibert,  comte  de  Gramont  (q.v.)  rendered  his  connexion  with 
France  more  intiotat^  If  poiaible,  than  before.  On  the  acoeiston 
of  Jamea  IL  he  ohtaiwai  an  bf antiy  loghnani  fia  Inland,  and 
waa  appointed  govemor  of  Linieiiek  and  a  member  of  the  privy 
council.  But  tbe  battle  of  the  Boyne,  at  wbidi  be  waa  pstaent, 
brought  disaster  on  all  who  were  attached  to  the  cauie  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  before  long  he  was  again  in  France — an  exile,  but 
at  home.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  for  the  most  part  at  the 
court  of  St  Germain  and  in  the  chiteaux  of  his  friends.  With 
Ludovise,  duehesse  du  Maine,  he  became  an  es|>ecial  favourite, 
and  it  was  at  her  seat  at  Sceaux  that  he  wrote  the  Uituoirts 
that  made  him  famoua.  He  died  at  St  (jcrmain-en-Laye  on  the 
3 1  St  of  April  173a 

It  is  mainly  by  the  Mtmoires  ductmUdeCramontiia.t.  Hamilton 
takes  rank  with  the  most  classical  wtiteia  of  France.  It  waa 
said  to  have  been  written  at  Gramont'*  dictation,  but  it  is  very 
evident  that  Haaafltoa'a  share  is  the  most  conaideiable.  The 
woric  waa  fintpnbUdied  anonymously  in  i7i3undertbembiicof 
Cologne,  but  it  was  really  printed  in  Holland,  at  that  time  the 
great  patroness  of  all  questionable  authors.  An  English  trans- 
lation by  Royer  appeared  in  1714.  f"pw,'.rfls  of  thirty  editions 
have  .since  3ppeare<l,  the  best  of  the  French  ticing  Renouard's 
{1812I,  forming  part  of  a  collected  edition  of  Ilan.ilton's  works, 
and  Gustave  Brunet's  (i85y),  and  tbe  best  of  the  Engli-sh, 
Edwards's  (179^),  with  -S  engrav  ing;,  from  portraits  in  the  royal 
Collections  at  Windsor  and  elsewhere,  A.  F.  Bcrtrand  dc  Molc- 
villc's  (2  vols.,  iHt  i),  with  64  portraits  by  E.  Scriven  and  others, 
and  Gordon  Goodwin's  {2  vols.,  1903).  The  original  edition 
was  reprinted  by  Benjamin  Piftcau  in  1876.  In  imitation  and 
satiric  parody  of  the  romantic  take  which  Antoine  (salland'k 
tnndatloB  of  Tk$  Thammd  and  Owe  iViicMr  had  hnwiht  into 
favour  In  Ikance,  Hamilton  VfOtc,  partly  lor  tbe  amuaement  of 
Hemietta  Bulkley,  sister  of  tbe  duchess  of  Berwick,  to  whom 
he  was  much  attached,  four  ironical  and  extravagant  contts, 
Lc  Btlier,  Fleur  d'fpine,  Zfniydc  and  Les  Quiitre  Faoirdins. 
The  saying  in  Bilier'  "  Belier,  mon  ami,  tu  me  fcrais  plaisir 
si  tu  voulais  commenccr  par  lc  commencement,"  has  passed 
into  .1  ]:rovi  rh  These  tales  were  circvdatcd  privately  during 
Hamilton's  bfctimc,  and  the  first  three  appeared  in  Paris  in 
1730,  ten  years  after  tbe  death  of  the  author;  a  collection  of  his 
(Euvres  dherses  in  1731  contained  the  unfinisiicd  Ziniyde. 
Hamilton  was  also  the  author  of  some  songs  aa exquisite  in  tbeir 
way  as  bis  prose,  and  interchanged  amusing  verses  with  the  duke 
of  Berwick.  In  the  name  of  hb  niece,  the  conntea*  of  Stafford, 
Hamilton  maintained  a  witty  corrapondenoe  wiUi  Lady  llary 
Wortley  Montagu. 

See  notices  of  Hamilton  in  Lcscurc's  edition  (1K73)  of  the  Conies. 
Saintc-Beuve's  Cauteries  du  lundi,  tome  i.,  Sayou^s  Utstoire  de  la 
litUnluM  fimttaiit  A  Fitrmttfr  (1853),  and  by  L.  S.  Auger  in  the 
(Etnm  eomflms  (1804). 

HAMILTON,  ELIZABBTR  (1758-1S16),  BHti.sh  author,  was 
born  at  Belfast,  of  Scottish  extraction,  on  the  21st  of  July  1758. 
Her  father's  death  in  1759  left  his  wife  so  embarrassed  that 
Elizal>eth  was  adopted  in  1762  by  her  paternal  aunt,  Mrs 
Marsh,ill,  who  lived  in  Scotland,  near  Stirling.  In  1788  Miss 
Hamilton  went  to  live  with  her  brother  (^ptain  Charles  Hamilton 
(i7S3->79r)t  «*•  engaged  on  hit  tmalation  of  thalFadeiw. 
Prompted  by  her  hrotha'a  ameditbsM,  aha  prodnoed  h«r 
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Letters  of  a  Hindoo  R  tjtjh  in  1706  Sdon  after,  with  her  sister 
Mrs  Blake,  she  settled  at  Bath,  where  she  pubiish«cl  in  i&oo  the 
Memoirs  of  Modern  Philosophers,  a  satire  on  the  admirers  of 
the  Freach  Kevohltioo.  In  i8oi-i8oj  appeared  her  Ltiters 
0H  BhteaSm,  Alter  tnvcUing  through  Wales  and  Scotland  for 
BMoty  tm  yaais,  the  tbltm  tMk  up  their  abode  in  1803  at 
Edinbuii^.  lni8o4liinHaiiiilt(m,  aailiBtlieniiwfentdtobe 
called,  pablMwd  her  Lift  «/  Agr^tim,  urift  if  Gmmnfe**} 
and  in  the  Mine  year  ilie  received  t  petuioa  fran  government. 

The  Cottagers  of  GUttburnit  (1808),  which  is  her  best-known  work, 
was  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scoll  as  "  a  picture  of  the  rural 

habits  of  Scotland.  01  striking  Jiid  inipres.sive  fidclilv',"  She 
also  published  I'ofml-ir  Essays  tni  lh(  EJfmevl'iry  h'rinriplrs 
of  the  Hurriiin  Mind  (iKrv'i,  and  Hinls  midrffscd  If  the  Patrons 
and  DiTat«r$  oj  Pubik  Sekooii  (ittis).  She  died  at  Harrogate 
on  the  23rd  of  July  i8t6. 

Memoirs  of  Mrs  FHxabtth  Hamilton,  hy  Mtas  BenRer,  were  pub- 
lished in  I H I  ^ 

HAMILTON.  EMMA,  Lady  {c.  1765-1815),  wife  of  Sir  WUUam 
Hamilton  (q.v.),  the  Britidi  envoy  at  Naples,  and  famous  as 
the  mlBirmw  <^  Nelaan,  was  the  daughter  of  Ueniy  Lyon,  a 
blaickamith  of  (heat  Neiton  in  Chediiie.  lite  date  of  lier  birth 
cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty,  but  ab*  DM  bi^Mhwd  tt  GfCat 
Neston  on  the  rzth  of  May  1765,  and  ft  is  not  bnprobabk  that 
she  was  lK)rr>  in  thui  year.  Htr  bnptismal  name  was  Enii!y. 
A.S  her  fulfier  died  soon  after  her  birth,  the  mother,  who  was 
dependfiu  on  parish  relief,  had  to  remove  to  her  native  village, 
Hawardcn  in  Flintshire.  Emma's  early  life  isvery  obscure.  She 
was  certainly  illiterate,  and  it  ai)[>ears  that  she  had  a  child  in 
1780,  a  fact  which  has  led  some  oi  her  biographers  to  place  her 
birth  before  1 765.  It  has  been  said  that  she  was  first  the  mistress 
of  Captain  WiUel  Payne,  an  officer  in  the  navy,  and  that  she 
was  employed  in  some  doubtful  capacity  by  a  notoiions  quack 
of  the  time,  Dr  Graham.  In  1781  abe  was  the  miatrc»  of  a 
conntiy  getttleuan,  Sir  Hany  Fe«tiMTMonbK«tfi»  who  tunied 
ber  out  bt  December  of  that  year.  She  «aa  tiien  pregnant,  and 
in  Iter  diMreas  she  applied  to  tlie  Hon.  Oiarlea  GrevHk,  to  wliom 
she  was  already  known.  At  this  time  she  called  herself  Emily 
Hart.  Greville,  a  gentleman  of  artistic  tastes  and  well  known 
in  society,  entertained  her  as  his  mistress,  her  mother,  known 
as  Mrs  Cadogan,  acting  ai  hQUSckec{H;r  and  partly  as  servant. 
Under  the  protect  ion  of  Greville,  whose  means  were  narrowed 
by  debt,  she  acciuired  some  education,  and  was  taught  to  simr, 
(l.iiice  and  act  with  ]>rofessional  skill.  In  1782  he  introduced 
her  to  his  friend  Romney  the  portrait  painter,  who  had  been 
established  for  several  years  in  London,  and  who  admired  her 
beau^  with  enthusiasm.  The  numerous  famous  portraits  of 
bar  fnm  bis  brush  may  have  somewhat  idealised  her  apparently 
rohaat  and  brilliantly  colonred  beauty,  bnt  ber  vivacity  and 
poweta  of  Itaclnation  capnot  be  dnnbted,  Sba  bad  tb«  tempera- 
ment of  an  artJat,  and  aeema  to  ham  been  ainoerdy  attached  to 
OicviUe.  In  1784  ehe  was  aeen  liy  bb  nnde,  Sr  William 
Hamilton,  who  admired  her  greatly.  Two  years  later  she  was 
sent  on  a  visit  to  him  at  Naples,  as  the  result  of  an  understanding 
between  Hamilton  and  ("irevdlc — the  uncle  payint;  hi.s  nei)lu  w's 
debts  and  the  nephew  ceding  hi^  mist  res.-..  Kintna  at  first 
resented,  but  then  submitted  to  the  arraiipeniem.  Her  lieauly. 
her  artistic  capacity,  and  her  high  spirits  mxsn  made  her  <>  great 
favourite  in  the  easy-going  society  of  Naples,  and  Queen  Maria 
Carolina  became  closely  attached  to  her.  She  became  famous 
for  her  "  attitudes,"  a  series  of  poses  plasliques  in  which  she 
represented  classical  and  other  figures.  On  the  6ih  of  September 
1791,  during  a  viait  to  Eoglaad,  ahe  was  married  to  Sir  W. 
Hamilton.  The  ceremony  m»  required  in  order  to  justify  bar 
pablic  reception  at  the  court  of  Naples,  where  Lady  IbmOton 
pteyad  an  important  part  as  the  agent  through  whom  the  queen 
oonununicatcd  with  the  British  minister — sometimes  in  opposi- 
tion to  llic  will  and  the  ]>oIi(  y  of  llie  kinj:.  The  revolutionary 
wafS  and  disturl.tances  which  Ijcgan  after  iim  made  the  services 
of  Lady  Hamilton  always  useful  and  sometimes  neccs'-ary  to 
the  British  government.  It  was  claimed  by  her,  and  on  her 
b(iialf,tbat  abe  aaoited  vahiable  infonnatfamin  X796,and  waa 
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of  essential  service  to  the  British  fleet  in  1798  during  the  Nile 
campaign,  by  enabling  it  to  obtain  stores  and  water  in  Sicily. 
These  claims  have  been  denied  on  the  rather  irrelevant  ground 
that  they  are  wanting  in  official  confirmation,  which  was  <mly 
to  b«  expected  since  they  were  exkfpe^kiti  unofliciaJ  andaecrei, 
bnt  it  is  not  improhable  that  tb w  weie  conaiderably  exaggerated, 
and  it  »  certain  that  ber  atonea  cannot  alwaya  be  Rcoadkd 
with  one  anotbcr  or  witb  the  accepted  facts.  Mdaon 
returned  from  the  NDe  in  September  1 798  Lady  Hamilton  made 
him  her  hero,  and  he  became  entirely  devoted  to  hci  Her 
influence  over  him  indeed  became  notorious,  and  brought  hins 
much  uiricial  <lispleasure.  Laily  Hamilton  unrluublcdly  used 
her  inll'jence  to  draw  Xcl^uii  ii-.to  a  most  Ulihapfiy  participation 
in  the  domestic  troubles  oi  Na|iks,  and  when  Sir  W.  Ilami.lon 
was  recalled  in  1800  she  UaveUcd  with  him  and  Nelson  ostenta- 
tiously aiross  Europe.  In  England  Lady  Hamilton  insisted  on 
making  a  parade  of  her  bold  over  Nelson.  Their  child,  Horatia 
Nelson  Thompson,  was  born  on  the  301  h  of  January  1801.  The 
profuse  habits  which  Emma  Hamilton  had  contracted  in  Napka, 
together  with  a  passion  for  gamhling  whidi  grew  on  ber,  led  her 
into  debt,  and  aUo  into  eitiavagamt  ways  of  living,  agi^nat  which 
lier  httiband  feebly  proteatcd.  On  bis  death  in  1803  ahe  received 
by  his  will  a  liferent  of  £800,  and  the  furniture  of  his  house  in 
Piccadilly.  She  then  lived  openly  with  Nelson  at  his  house  at 
Merlon.  Xelson  tried  rel>eLi'.cdli.'  to  .seture  her  a  pension  for 
the  .services  rendered  at  .N'ajiles,  but  diil  not  succeed.  On  his 
death  ^lie  received  Merton,  and  an  annuity  of  i.^oo,  as  well  as 
the  control  of  the  interest  of  the  £.(000  he  left  to  liis  daughter. 
But  gamliling  and  extr^ivag.mcc  kept  her  pour.  In  iSoS  her 
friends  endeavoured  to  arrange  her  affairs,  but  in  i8ij  she  was 
put  in  prison  for  debt  and  remained  there  for  a  year.  A  certain 
Alderman  Smith  having  aided  her  to  get  out,  she  went  over  to 
Calais  for  refuge  from  hct  creditors,  and  she  di^  there  in  diatreaa 
if  not  in  want  on  the  1 5th  of  January  iSi  5, 

.Authorities. — The  Memoin  of  Lady  HamUloH  (London,  1815) 
were  the  work  of  an  ill-di^n.wd  [lut  weH-informerl  and  shrewd 
observer  who-<'  name  in  II  r  i  L<idy  HamilUm  itnii  I^rd  Xflfim, 
by  J.  C.  Jcfierson  (London.  i>itiH)  is  based  on  autbcntic  papers. 
It  is  corrected  In  some  particulars  by  the  detailed  recent  life  written 
by  Walter  Siehel,  Emma,  Ijsdy  Hamillon  (London,  1905).  See  alsto 
therm'  t;:  i:  r',-  urticle  NblsOS.  (LX  H.) 

HAMILTON,  JAMES  ti  ;6(j-i83l),  English  educationist,  and 
author  of  the  Hamiltnnian  system  of  teaching  languages,  was 
born  in  1769.  The  first  part  of  his  life  wa-S  spent  in  mercantile 
[i'.irsuits.  Having  settled  ir.  Hamburg  and  become  free  of  the 
city,  he  was  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  Cierman  and 
accepted  the  tuition  of  a  French  emigr^,  General  d'Angelia. 
In  twelve  lessons  he  found  himself  able  to  read  an  easy  German 
book,  his  master  having  discarded  the  use  of  a  grammar  and 
tranalated  to  him  ahort  storiea  word  for  word  into  French.  Aa 
a  dtiaen  of  Hamburg  Baniltoii  started  a  buabieaa  bi  Patia*  and 
during  the  peace  of  .\mltiia  maintaiwid  a  lucrative  trade  wltb 
England;  but  at  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  he  waa  made  a  prisoner 
of  war,  and  though  the  protection  of  Hamburg  was  enough  to  get 
the  words  c^ati  de  la  lisle  des  prisonniers  dc  guerre  inscribed  upon 
hii  pa!.sp<ir' .  he  w.is  (li:t  .-lined  in  custo<ly  till  I  he  close  of  hostilities. 
His  husint 's  f>cing  thus  ruined,  fie  went  in  i.'?i4  to  .\mcrica, 
ir.len<iinf;  to  become  a  farmer  aiul  riiauufat  turer  of  potash; 
but,  changing  his  plan  before  he  reached  his  "  location,"  he 
started  as  a  teacher  in  New  York.  .Adopting  his  old  tutor's 
method,  he  attainffl  remarkable  success  in  New  York,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Boston,  Montreal  and  Quebec.  Returning  to 
En^and  in  July  1833,  he  was  equally  fortunate  in  .\!anchester 
and  elsewbere.  The  two  maater  principles  of  his  method  were 
that  the  language  ahonhl  be  picacnied  to  the  acbobur  aa  a  living 
organum,  and  that  ita  laws  diould  be  learned  from  observation 
and  not  by  rules,  ffiaagntem  attracted  general  attention,  and 
was  vigorously  attacked  and  defended.  In  i8j6  Sydney  Smith 
devoted  an  article  to  its  elucidation  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
.\s  textfjcicks  for  his  pupils  Hamilton  printed  interlinear  transla- 
tions i,f  llu'  Gospel  of  John,  of  an  EpUome  hisloriae  sacrae,  of 
Aesop's  Fables,  Eutropius,  Aurelius  Victor,  Pliaedrus,  &c.,  and 
many  booba  were  iaaued  aa  Bainiltonfaui  with  wbidi  be 
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hadnotMiiigiienaiMnjrtodo.  He  diad  «n  the  aitt  of  October 

See  Hamilton'*  own  account,  The  History,  PrincipUs,  Pratli<« 
aitiMinuUs  of  the  IlamUlonian  SytUm  (Manchester,  lii^v,  luw  cd., 
■ftjl):  Albene,  Ober  di$  HamOlM'tdu  MeOude',  C  F.  Wurm, 

BAHUTOV,  JAHHi  UilMiaOH,  m  Dun  or  (i6o«-i64q), 
Scottish  noblemen,  aon  of  Jemcs,  »d  nerqueie  «f  Haniiton, 
and  of  the  Lady  Anne  Cunningham,  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Glencairn,  was  born  on  the  iglh  of  June  1606.    As  the  descendant 

ajirf  rcprcf-cntalivc  i>f  Jami-s  Hamilton.  1st  carl  of  Arran,  he 
was  the  heir  ;<)  the  throtic  oi  Scotland  after  the  dcsccmJir.Ls  ut 
James  VI.'  He  inarriui!  in  his  fourteenth  year  May  Fcifding, 
aged  seven,  daugiucr  of  Lord  Fcilding,  afterwards  1st  carl  of 
Denbigh,  and  wms  tduratcd  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where 
be  matriculated  on  the  14th  of  December  lOii.  He  succeeded 
to  hia  father's  titles  on  the  latter's  death  in  1625.  In  1628  he 
waa  made  Otaater  ol  the  boiae  and  was  also  appointed  gentleman 
of  tlie  bedchamber  and  a  piivy  councillor.  In  1631  Hamikon 
took  over  a  force  of  6oeo  Den  to  asaist  Gustavua  Adolphua  in 
Gonany.  He  goaided  the  fortiesseion  tlw  Oder  while  GuaUvtis 
fought  Tiliy  at  Breitcnfcld.  and  afterwwda occupied  Magdeburg, 
but  his  army  was  destroyed  by  disease  and  starvation,  and  after 
the  complete  failure  of  the  expedition  Hamilton  returned  to 
England  in  Scpt^mLttT  1634.  He  now  became  Charles  I.'s 
chief  adviser  in  Scottish  affairs.  In  M.iy  kh's,  a;'(  rihioutbrtiik 
of  the  revolt  against  the  Kn^li-'^h  I'r.iyi  r-Iiook,  fu-  \v:i.s  a[)i>oiiitud 
commissionrr  for  Sio'.larul  to  api'casc  the  ili?,r:oiiltiits.  lie 
described  the  Scots  as  l>cing  "  pusse&sed  by  tiie  devil,"  and  instead 
of  doing  his  utmost  to  support  the  king's  interests  was  easily 
intimidated  by  the  covenanting  leaders  and  persuaded  of  the 
impossibility  of  resisting  their  demands,  finally  a-turning  to 
Chailea  to  urge  him  to  give  way.  It  is  said  that  he  so  far  forgot 
hia  tniBt  aa  to  cnoonnge  the  Scottish  leaders  in  their  resistance 
in  order  to  their  favour.'  On  the  a^th  of  July  Charles  sent 
him  back  with  new  proposals  for  the  ekction  of  an  assembly 
and  a  parliament,  episcopacy  being  safeguarded  but  bisho|)s 
being  made  responsible  to  future  assemblies.  After  a  wrangle 
concerning  the  mi>i!c  of  rli-clion  he  a^ain  returned  to  Charles. 
Having  ln-i'n  .sent  back  to  Edinburgh  on  the  i7Lh  of  September, 
he  hruughi  with  him  a.  rLVocatiu.i  oi  the  [irayer-book  and  canons 
and  another  covenant  to  be  sul>st  it  utr<l  l.ir  the  national  covennnt. 
On  the  2ISI  of  Novemlier  i  lamiUon  ])r('-..i<le<i  over  the  tirst  mcrting 
of  the  assembly  in  Glasgow  cathedral,  but  dissolved  it  on  the 
28th  on  its  declaring  the  bishops  responsible  to  its  authority. 
The  a.sscmbly,  however,  continued  to  sit  notwithstanding,  and 
Hamilton  returned  to  England  to  give  an  account  of  hia  faflnie, 
leaving  the  enemy  triumphant  and  in  possession.  War  was  now 
decided  upoa,  and  Hamiltoa  was  cfaown  to  coumaiid  an  expcdi- 
tioB  to  the  Forth  to  menace  the  rear  of  the  Soots.  On  arrival 
on  the  ist  of  May  1 639  he  found  the  plan  tmpossible,  despaired  of 
success,  and  was  recalled  in  June.  On  the  8th  of  July,  after  a 
hostile  reception  at  Edinburgh,  he  resigned  his  commtssionership. 
He  sUinK-irlt-J  i^trafford's  proposal  to  call  the  ?hort  rarli;\ment, 
but  otherwise  opposed  him  a5  strongly  as  he  could,  as  the  chief 
adversary  of  the  Scot5,  and  he  a^ded  the  elder  Vane,  It  WBS 
'  James,  Lord  Hamilton  -  PrinceM  Mary  Stuart, 
(d.  1479)-  I  daughter  of  James  IL 

James,  Loud  Hamikon  and  1st  earl  of  Amn 

(d.  e.  Ijsa9). 

Jamc%  duke  of  Chatdhenutt,  and  and  eatl  of  Amn 

(d.  tSJS)- 

James  3ni  earl  of  Arran 
1609). 

Jobs,  1st  iiiaiqiKJg  of  Hamiltoa 

James,  and  marquess  of  HamUtoa 
(d.  1625). 

lit  duke  of  Hamilton. 
*  See  S.  R.  Gardiner  in  the  Dkt.  e/  JVol.  Biapapky. 


believed,  in  acoomplithing  Stiaflond'a  deatnietioin  by 
for  Un  to  the  Img  Fuh'amciit.  Hamiltoii  mam  supported  the 
parliamentary  party,  desired  an  alliance  with  Us  MtiMi,  and 

persuaded  Charles  in  February  1641  to  admit  some  of  thefr 

leaders,  into  tlie  council.  On  the  death  of  Strafford  Hamilton 
was  coiifronteil  by  a  new  antagoiiiii  in  Montrose,  who  detested 
both  his  character  and  i«ilicy  and  repudiated  hi*  supremacy 
in  Scotland.  On  the  lojh  of  August  i6.»i  he  accompanied 
Charles  on  his  last  visit  to  Scot  kind.  His  aim  now  w  .vs  to  etTcct 
an  alliance  between  the  king  and  Argyll,  the  iormcr  accepting 
Presbyterianism  and  receiving  the  help  of  the  Scots  against  the 
English  parUament,  and  when  this  failed  he  abaodoncd  Charles 
and  adhered  to  Argyll.  In  oonaeqiience  he  received  a  ciiallcnge 
from  Lord  Ker,  of  which  he  gave  the  king  iufoimation,  and 
obtained  from  Ker  an  apobgy.  Montraae  wnite  to  Chailca 
declaring  he  could  prove  Hamilton  to  be  a  tcaitor.  The  king 
himsdf  spoke  of  him  as  being  "very  active  in  his  own  pre' 
servalion."  Shortly  afterwards  the  plot — known  as  the 
"  Incident  " — to  seize  Argyll,  Hamilton  and  the  latter's  brother, 
the  earl  of  Lanark,  wm  discovered,  and  on  the  12th  of  October 
they  fled  from  Edinburgh.  Hamilton  returned  not  long  after- 
wards, and  notwithstanding  all  that  had  occurred  still  retained 
Charles's  favour  and  confidence.  He  returned  with  him  to 
London  and  accompanied  him  on  the  slh  of  January  164J  when 
he  went  to  the  city  after  the  failure  to  secure  the  hve  members. 
In  July  Hamilton  went  to  Scotland  on  a  hopeless  mission  to 
prevent  the  intervention  of  the  Scots  in  the  war,  and  a  breach 
then  took  place  between  him  and  Argyll.  When  in  February 
1 643  pnopoBak  of  mediation  between  Chailea  and  the  parliament 
came  tiom  Scotland,  Hamfltoii  twtigtted  the  **««••  pethioa  '* 
which  dennnded  from  Chariei  the  awsendcr  of  the  anouitica 
of  tithes  in  order  to  embwraaa  Londoim,  the  chief  promoter  of 
the  project,  to  whom  they  had  already  been  granted.  This 
failing,  he  promoted  a  scheme  for  overwhelming  the  intlucrice 
and  votes  of  Argyll  and  his  party  by  sending  to  Scotland  all  the 
Scottish  peers  then  with  the  king,  thereby  prevcniing  any 
assistance  to  the  parliament  coming  from  that  (juartcr,  while 
Charles  was  to  guarantee  the  establislioieni  of  I'resbyterianism 
in  Scotland  only.  This  foolish  intrigue  was  strongly  opposed 
by  Montrose,  who  was  eager  to  strike  a  sudden  blow  and  antici- 
pate and  annihiUte  the  plans  of  the  Covenanlcre.  Hamilton, 
however,  gained  over  the  queen  (or  his  project,  and  in  September 
was  made  a  duke,  while  Montrose  was  condemned  to  inactioo. 
Hamiiton'a  scheme,  Iraiwever,  completely  failed.  He  had  no 
control  over  the  pailiament.  He  wna  unable  to  holder  tl» 
meeting  of  the  convention  of  the  estates  which  assembled  without 
the  king's  authority,  and  his  supporters  found  themselves  in  a 
minority.  I-'inally,  on  refusing  to  take  the  Covenant,  Ilamihon 
and  Lanark  were  obliged  to  leave  Scotland.  They  arrived  al 
Oxford  on  the  i6th  of  December.  Hamilton's  conduct  had  at 
last  incurred  Charles's  resentment  and  he  was  sent,  in  January 
1644,  a  prisoner  to  I'endennis  Castle,  in  16,15  being  removed  to 
St  Michael's  Mount,  where  he  was  liberated  by  I'airfax's  troops 
on  the  23rd  of  April  1646.  Subsequently  he  showed  great 
activity  in  the  futile  negotiations  between  the  Soots  and  Cbarks 
at  Newcastle.  In  1648,  in  consequence  of  tbeselaure  of  Charles 
by  the  army  in  1647,  Hamilton  obtained  n  tompomy  influence 
and  authority  In  the  Scottish  parHaoient  over  AigyB,  aanl  Ud 
a  large  foice  Into  England  In  support  of  the  king  on  the  Sth  of 
July.  He  showed  complete  incapacity  in  military  command; 
was  kept  in  check  for  some  time  by  Lambert;  and  though  out- 
numbering the  enemy  by  24,000  to  about  9000  men,  allowed  his 
troo|>s  to  disperse  over  the  coutury  and  to  be  defeated  in  detail 
by  Cromwell  during  the  three  days  August  lyth-igth  at  the 
so-called  battle  of  Preston,  being  himself  taken  prisoner  on  the 
25th.  He  was  tried  on  the  6th  of  Fchniary  1640,  condemned 
to  death  on  the  6th  of  .March  and  executed  <in  the  glh. 

Hamilton,  dtiring  his  unfortunate  career,  had  often  been 
suspected  of  betraying  the  king's  cause,  and,  as  an  heir  to  the 
Scottish  throne,  of  intentionally  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
Covenanters  with  a  view  of  procuring  the  Ctown  for  himself. 
The  chaige  waa  brought  against  him  aa  early  aa  i6jx  wimn  he  was 
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ievyinc  mm  in  SooUmt  for  tlie  G«iwmi  etpeditun,  but  ChuiM 
g»ve  BO  omIhub  to  H  and  ifaoiNd  his  trust  in  Rufltan  bjr 
caiiBnghiintoibai«hisown  room.  Hie cfavrge, bomtvtt, aJways 
clung  to  him,  and  hb  intriguing  cbuaeter  «nd  hopdtit  nanage- 

ment  of  the  king's  affsin  in  Scotland  gave  colour  to  the  accusa- 
tion. There  Menu,  however,  to  be  no  real  foundation  for  it. 
His  career  is  sufficiently  explairved  by  his  thoroughly  weak  and 
egotistical  character.  He  took  no  interest  whatever  in  the  great 
questions  at  issue,  was  neither  loyal  nor  patrioiic,  and  only 
desired  peace  and  compromise  to  avoid  p<-rsonal  losses  "  He 
was  devoid  of  intellectual  or  moral  strength,  and  was  therefore 
easily  brought  to  fancy  ail  future  tasks  easy  and  all  present 
obltadct  insuperable."'  A  worse  choice  than  Hamilton  could 
not  possibly  have  been  made  In  such  a  crisis,  and  his  want  of 
principle,  of  firmne*  and  naointioa,  biOH[^  iractiievnUe  ruin 
tipon  the  royal  came. 

UanHtom's  thi«e  sons  died  young,  and  the  dukedom  passed 
by  ipedal  lenalnder  to  his  brother  WiUism,  eail  of  Lanark. 
Ob  tbe  latter^  death  in  i«si  the  Scatti*  tltka  reverted  to  the 
.  ist  duke's  daughter,  Anne,  whose  husband,  WOUaai  DoogiaB, 
was  created  (third)  duke  of  Hamilton. 

BinLIOGRArilY — Artirle  in  the  Dirl.  of  iVu/.  fltn;.  hy  S.  K 
Gardiner;  History  oj  iLngiand  ami  0/  the  Civil  War,  by  the  wine 
author;  Menunrs  of  Ike  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  by  G.  Bumct;  Lauder- 
dak  Papers  (Camden  Smriety,  1 8*4- 1885);  The  Hamilton  Papers, 
cd.  I)>  S.  R.  Gardiner  (Camden  Society,  18S0)  ami  adtimdn  fCimden 
Mi^it'rllAny,  vol.  a.,  1895);  Thomason  Tratis  in  the  British  Mii^-um, 
5<io  I'j'.  lOt^  (areniintol  hi» supposed  treachery),  antl  546  (jl) 
(siKx-eh  on  the  Mraffoldj,  (P.  C.  Y.) 

HAMILTCNi.  JOHN  («■  i5ii-x$7i).  Scottish  prelate  and 
poUtidaai  hm  a  natuni  son  of  James  Hamilton,  ist  earl  of 
Anran.  At  a  vny  early  age  be  iMcamo  a  nmiJi  aitd  abbot  of 
Paidey,  and  after  stud>'ing  in  Paris  he  retnmed  to  Scotland, 
where  he  soon  rose  to  a  position  of  power  and  influence  under 
his  half-brother,  the  regent  Arran.  He  was  made  keeper  of  the 
privy  seal  in  1543  and  bishop  <>t  Dunkcld  two  years  later;  in 
1 546  he  followed  David  Beaton  as  arehbishop  of  St  .\iHli-ew's.  and 
about  the  same  time  he  liei  atiie  treasurer  of  the  kingdom.  He 
made  viRorous  efforts  t<:>  slay  the  growth  of  Protestant wm,  hut 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  "  persecution  was  not  the  [wliry  of 
Archbishop  Hamilton,"  and  in  the  interests  of  t!ie  Roman 
Catholic  religion  a  catechism  called  If .unilton's  C^itfihism 
(published  with  an  introduction  by  T.  G.  Law  in  1*84)  was 
drawn  up  and  printed,  possibly  at  his  instigation.  Having 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Protestants,  now  the  dominant 
party  !n  Scotlaod,  the  arcfabbbop  was  imprisoned  ht  1563.  After 
his  rdeaae  he  was  an  active  partisan  of  Maty  qncen  of  Scots; 
be  bi^tised  the  infant  James,  afterwaidi  Kins  Jamet  VI.,  and 
proBOUBced  tbe  divorce  of  the  queen  from  BothwelL  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Langside,  and  some  time  later  took 
refuge  in  Dumbarton  Castle.  Here  he  wjis  seized,  and  on  the 
charge  of  bcinK  concerned  in  the  murders  of  LonI  Darnley  and 
the  regent  VUirray  he  was  tried,  and  hanged  on  the  fith  of  April 
tS7i.    The  archbishop  had  three  children  by  his  mistress, 

Gri7.7.,  I  ^.T  ;■.  II 

HAMILTON,  PATRICK  (l504-i5.'SK  Scottish  divine,  .setonrl 
son  of  Sir  Patrick  Hamilton,  well  known  in  Scottish  chivalry, 
and  of  Catherine  Stewart,  daughter  of  /Ucxander.dukcof  Albany, 
second  son  of  James  II.  of  Scotland,  was  born  in  the  diocese 
of  Glasgow,  probably  at  his  father's  estate  of  Stanehouse  in 
Lanarkshire.  He  was  educated  probably  at  Linlithgow.  In  1517 
be  was  appointed  titular  abbot  of  Feme,  Ross-shirc;  and  it 
was  probably  about  the  same  year  that  he  went  to  study  at 
Paris,  for  name  is  found  in  an  andcnt  Bit  of  ttmse  win 
graduated  there  in  153a  Ft  was  douhtlew  in  Fwis,  where 
Luther  s  \vritiiiss  were  already  exciting  much  discussion,  that 
he  rei  civeii  the  germs  of  the  doctrines  he  was  afterwards  to 
UptiK^'l  Vxum  .Alexander  .Me*  wc  learn  that  TIamillon  subse- 
quc'i'.lly  '.vent  to  Louvain,  atlraf'tid  [irobably  by  the  fame  of 
Erasmus,  who  in  i  ;:::  h;;d  his  hiMfiqu.iri er>i  there.  Returning 
to  Scotland,  the  young  scholar  naturaily  sclccicd  Si  .•\ndrews, 
the  capital  of  the  church  and  of  learning,  as  his  residence.  On 
>  See  S.  R.  Gardiner  in  the  Did.  <tf  Nat.  Bi4>tn^y. 


the  9th  of  June  i$t$  he  becanw  a  ttembcr  of  tbe  tmivanily  of 
St  Andima,  aad  on  the  jid  of  Octobsr  i$a4  he  was  adwiftted 
to  its  faculty  of  aits.  There  Hamiltan  attained  such  tnfhience 
that  ha  wai  pcnaitted  to  conduct  as  precentor  a  naical  mass 

of  Us  own  composition  in  the  cathedral.  But  the  reformed 
doctrines  had  now  obtained  a  firm  hold  on  the  youriR  ablwt. 
and  he  was  eager  to  commnu  u  iheni  to  his  fellc>-  Miiry- 
men,  Eariy  in  15*7  the  attention  of  James  Bc.iton,  aiclibishop 
of  St  .•\n<lrews,  wa-s  directed  to  the  heretical  prcathing  of  the 
young  priest,  whereupon  he  ortiered  that  Hamilton  should  be 
formally'  summoned  and  accu&cd.  Hamilton  tied  to  Germany, 
first  visiting  Luther  at  Wittenberg,  and  afterwards  enrolling 
himself  as  a  student,  under  Franz  Lambert  of  Avipi  n  ::  the 
new  university  of  Marburg,  opened  on  the  30lh  of  May  t  ji;  by 
Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse.  Hermann  von  dem  Busche,  one  oif 
the  contributors  to  the  EpuMoe  obtamrum  vinnm,  John 
Frith  and  Tyndale  were  among  those  whom  Iw  met  there.  Late 
in  the  autumn  of  1517  Hamikon  returned  to  Scotland*  bold  bi 
the  ccmvlctloB  of  the  troth  of  his  principlea.  He  w«Bt  Arst  to 
his  brother's  bouse  at  Kincavel,  iM»r  Linlithgow,  in  wliicfa  town 
he  preached  frequently,  and  soon  afterwards  he  married  a  young 
I.idy  of  noble  rank,  whose-  name  has  not  come  down  to  us. 
Beaton,  avoiding  oix-ii  violence  throuj?h  fear  of  Hamilton's  high 
connexions,  invited  him  to  a  conference  at  St  .Andrews.  The 
reformer,  pre<licting  that  he  was  going  to  confirm  the  pious 
in  the  true  doctrine  by  his  death,  resolutely  accei'ted  the  invita- 
tion,and  for  nearlya  month  was  permitted  to  preach  and  dispute, 
perhaps  in  order  to  provide  material  for  accu.'iation.  At  length, 
however,  he  was  summoned  before  a  cuundi  of  bishops  and 
dergy  pRsidcd  over  by  the  archbishop;  there  were  thirteen 
charges,  seven  of  which  were  based  on  the  doctrines  affirmed 
in  the  Lsti  etmmtnes.  On  examination  Hamilton  maintained 
that  thtae  were  uodoubtedly  true.  Tbe  ooundl  condemned 
him  as  a  heretic  OBthawbolatUttasn  chaises.  BanilioBwaa 
seised,  and,  it  is  atU,  amgaadcMid  to  the  soldhay  oaan  assmwice 
that  he  would  be  restored  to  his  friends  wftbuit  iq|u>y.  Tbe 
council  convicted  him,  after  a  sham  disputation  with  Ftiar 
Camplx-11,  and  handed  him  over  to  the  secular  power.  The 
sentence  was  carried  out  on  the  same  day  (February  Jij,  ifjS) 
lest  he  should  be  rescued  by  his  friends,  and  he  w.-us  burned  at 
the  stake  as  a  heretic.  His  courageous  bcarinR  attracted  more 
altentioD  than  ever  to  the  dortrin«  for  which  he  suffered,  and 
greatly  helped  to  spread  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  I'hc 
"  reek  of  Patrick  Haniilion  infected  all  ii  blew  on."  His 
martyrdom  is  singular  in  this  respect,  that  he  represented  in 
Scotland  almost  alone  the  Lutheran  stage  of  the  Reformation. 
His  only  book  was  entitled  Loci  communes,  known  as  "  Patrick's 
Places."  It  set  fonh  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  and 
tlw  eoMtast  between  the  gospel  and  the  law  in  a  series  of  clear-<ut 
propaiftiMia.  It  is  to  he  found  fn  Fontfa  Atl$  a»d  ifsnrnwarti. 

HAMMOir,  1K»BBT  (1743-1SS9).  Scottikli  eoonamist  and 
mathematician,  was  bora  at  Pilrig,  Etlinbun^,  on  the  nth  of 
June  1743.  His  grandfather,  WUIiam  Hamilton,  principal  of 
Kdinburgh  University,  had  been  a  professor  of  divinity.  Having 
comt)leted  hi»  education  at  the  uuiversity  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  was  distinguished  In  mathematics,  Kobcrl  w.as  induced  to 
cnlcr  a  l)ankin>^- house  in  order  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge 
of  business,  hut  his  ambition  was  really  academic.  In  176^  he 
gave  up  business  pursuits  and  acceptcil  the  reciorship>  01  Perth 
academy.  In  1770  he  was  presentciJ  to  the  chair  of  natural 
philosophy  at  .\bcrideen  University.  For  many  years,  liowever, 
by  private  arrangement  with  his  colleague  Professor  Copland, 
Hamilton  taught  the  dass  o*  mathematics.  In  ifti7  he  was 
presented  to  the  hitter  dialr. 

Hamilton's  most  ini|«iriant  work  is  the  Eiuty  on  the  National 
DfH,  whU-h  appeared  in  1813  and  was  undoubtedly  tbe  firit_to 
exfiose  the  economic  fallaries  involved  in  Pitt's  poHcy  of  a  sinMnf 
fund.  It  is  still  of  value.  A  pocthumoua  volume  publiahad  la 
1830.  The  Progrtu  tf  Sodeiy,  i»  also  of  great  ability,  and  is  a  very 
cflectiw  treatment  of  economical  principles  by  tracini;  their  naiUflU 
rri^ui  .Old  ji.wiiifin  in  the  development  of  social  life.  Some  mltior 
.1  Ilk,  .>(  a  pradical  character  (InSroduciion  to  .VweAoodue,  1777; 
Etsixy  on  War  and  P*oee,  1790)  an  now  forgotten. 
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HAMILTON.  THOMAS  (1789-1842),  Scottish  writer,  younicer 
brother  of  the  philosopher.  Sir  WiUiun  Hamilton,  Bart.,  was 
ban  in  1789.  He  w$»  cchioMd  »t  Glaafov  Univasity.  where 
ht  MMk  ft  doH  WcbA  oI  llkfafld  Smtt,  tbe  Mithgr  of  Tew 
CrkMtLi§.  HeeatCKdifaeuny  in  1810,  and  scnedthmiiJi- 
out  ue  PtTifiHullir  ud  American  campaigns,  but  eootiliued  to 
cultivate  his  literary  tastes.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  be 
withdrew,  with  the  rank  of  caplaia,  from  active  servnce.  He 
contributed  both  prose  and  verse  to  Biackn-ir  i':  U.  i  jajnc, 
in  which  appuiircd  his  vijpirous  and  fwpular  muiiiny  novt-l, 
Cyril  Thornton  (1827).  His  AnrmSs  of  the  I'rninsuiar  Campaign, 
published  originally  in  iSjo,  and  republished  in  1S49  with 
additions  by  Frederick  Hardman,  is  written  with  great  cJearncss 
and  impartiality.  His  only  other  work.  Men  and  Manners  in 
America,  published  originaUy  in  1833,  is  somewhat  coloured  by 
British  prajudice,  and  by  the  eutbor's  ariatocniic  diiljke  of  a 
democtacy.  HMwflioii  died  at  Piift  on  the  7tK  of  Deeenber 

HAWLNII.  imUAll  (i70#-i754),  Scottah  poet,  the  author 

o(  "The  Braes  of  Yarrow."  was  bom  in  1704  at  Bangour  in  Linlith- 
gowshire, the  son  of  James  Hamilton  of  Bangour.  a  member 
of  the  Scottish  bar.  As  early  as  1724  we  t'liul  lum  conlrifjutiiiK 
to  Allan  Ramsay's  Tea  Tiiik  Miadlany.  lu  1745  ilamiilon 
joined  the  cause  of  Prince  Charles,  and  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  actually  bore  arms,  he  cdehratrd  the  battle  of 
Prestonpans  in  verse.  After  the  disajster  of  Ctilloden  he  larked 
for  several  months  in  the  Highlands  and  escaped  to  France; 
but  in  1749  the  intlucncc  of  his  friends  procured  him  permission 
to  return  to  Scotland,  and  in  the  following  year  he  obtained 
possession  of  the  family  estate  of  Bangour.  The  slate  of  his 
health  compelled  hiai,  howeverj  to  live  abroad,  and  be  died  at 
LyonaoathaasAaflfndiirjM-  He  was  boricd  in  tbe  Abbey 
ChitKh  of  Holymodboaie,  Edinburgh.  He  was  twice  maniedr— 
"  into  funilies  of  distinction  "  says  the  preface  of  the  suthoriied 
edition  of  his  poems. 

Hamilton  left  behind  Min  a  comuderable  number  of  poems, 
none  of  them  except  "  The  Braes  of  Varrow  "  of  strikinK  origin- 
ality. The  collection  is  composed  of  odes,  epitaphs,  short  pieces 
of  translation,  songs,  and  occasional  verses.  The  UinRcst  is 
"Contemplation,  or  the  Triumph  of  I.ove"  (about  500  linesi. 
The  t'lrst  edition  was  published  without  his  pcrnii.ssion  by  Koulis 
(lilasgow,  1748),  and  introduced  by  a  pri-iace  irom  the  pen  of 
Adam  Smith.  Another  edition  with  corrections  by  himself  u  a.s 
braugfat  out  by  his  friends  in  1760,  and  to  this  was  prefixed  a 
portnit  cagiaved  by  Robert  Strange. 

In  1850  James  Patenon  edited  Tke  Ptmi  tad  Stmf/i  tf  WUHam 
Hamilton.  ThisvolumccontainsieweialpoaaiitilltheaimpabHshed, 
and  gives  a  life  of  the  author. 

HAMILTOH,  SIR  VtUUAM  (1730-1803),  British  diplomatist 

and  archaeologist,  son  of  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  governor 
of  Greenwich  hospital  and  of  Jamaica,  born  in  Scotland  on 
the  13th  of  December  1730,  and  served  in  the  3rd  Regiment  of 
Fool  Guards  from  1747  to  1758.  He  left  the  army  after  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Barlow,  a  Welsh  heiress  from  whom  he 
inherited  an  estate  near  Swansea  upon  her  death  in  1 782.  Their 
only  child,  a  daughter,  died  in  1775.  From  1761  to  1764  he 
was  member  of  parliament  for  Midbuiat,  but  in  the  latter  year 
he  was  appointed  cnvey  to  the  eonit  of  Naples,  a  post  which  he 
held  for  thitty-siz  yean— until  iua  lecall  in  i8oa  Dutiag  the 
greater  part  of  tUi  tkat  the  offidal  dutiea  of  tlie  minister  were 
of  email  Inmoctaaen.  It  van  awH^  that  the  fcpieMotative 
of  the  British  crown  diadM  be  a  man  of  the  woddwfMae  means 
enabled  him  to  entertain  on  a  handsome  scale.  Hamilton  was 
admirably  cjualified  for  these  duties,  bdng  an  amiable  and 
accomplished  man,  who  took  an  intelligent  iiueresl  in  science 
and  art.  In  1766  he  became  a  member  of  the  Roy,''.l  Society, 
and  between  that  year  and  1780  he  coir.ribut.ed  to  its  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  a  scries  of  obscrvatiotkS  on  the  action  oi 
volcanoes,  which  he  had  made,  or  caused  to  be  made,  at  \  esuvius 
and  Etna.  He  employed  a  draftsman  muncd  Fabris  to  make 
studies  of  the  eruption  of  1775  and  1776,  and  a  Dominican, 
Retina,  to  make  observationa  at  a  later  period.  He  pubiisbed 


several  treatises  on  earthquakes  and  volcattoes  betweea  (776 
and  1783.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and 
of  the  Dilettanti,  and  a  noubleooUeOat;  Manyof  histxeasniia 
went  to  enfcb  Ok  British  Mnseufli.  in  if/a  ha  was  SMda  a 
luiii^of  the  Badu  Tbe  last  ten  yean  of  Ua  Us  piesentcd  a 
cnifoua  centmt  to  the  elegant  peace  of  those  which  had  preceded 
them.  In  1791  he  married  Emma  Lyon  (see  the  separate  article 
on  Lady  Hamilton).  The  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  the  rapid  extension  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in 
Western  Europe  soon  overwhelmed  Naples.  It  was  a  misfortune 
for  Sir  William  lb, it  he  was  left  to  meet  the  very  tr>ins  polilikal 
anfl  di]>loma;ic  condi;ions  which  arose  alter  1703.  His  health 
hafl  bcKun  to  break  t?own,  an<l  he  sulTered  from  bilious  fevers. 
Sir  William  was  in  fact  in  a  state  approaching  dotage  before 
his  recall,  a  fact  which,  combined  with  his  senile  devotion  to 
Lady  Hamilton,  has  to  be  considered  Ja  accounting  for  his 
extraordiiury  complaisance  in  her  xdatkma  willi  Ndseo.  Be 
died  on  tbe  6tb  of  ^ril  1803. 

See  E.  Edwards,  Idm  «f  Ikt  Poimdtrt  «f  Iks  BrAM  JAmimk 
(Loodoot  1S70);  awl  the  authorities  given  in  tlie  article  on  Emma, 
Lady  Haodltoo. 

HAMILTON.  SIR  WILLIAM,  Bart.  (1788-1856).  .Scottish  mela- 
pliyaiuan,  was  burn  in  Cjlai^ow  oji  the  ith  of  March  i7S."i.  Ui.s 
father,  Lr  Williatn  Hamilton,  had  in  1781,  on  the  stronK  rccom- 
mendatiou  of  liie  celebrated  William  Hunter,  been  aiii.uinted 
to  succeed  k\i  bither.  J)r  Thoni.is  llaniilton,  as  jiroiessor  of 
anatomy  in  the  univcr»iiy  oi  Olasgow;  and  when  he  died  in 
lygo,  in  his  thirty-second  year,  he  had  already  gained  a  gmt 
reputation.  |WiUiam  Hamilton  and  a  younger  brother  (after- 
wards Captain  I'homas  Hamilton,  q.v.)  were  thus  brought  up 
under  the  sole  care  of  their  mother,  WQUam  received  his  eatiy 
education  ia  Sootlaad,  enept  during  two  yaaia  which  he  q>ent 
in  a  private  scfaod  near  London,  and  want  in  iter,  n  Sneil 
exhibitioner,  to  BalSol  CoUege,  Oifotd.  He  obtained  a  fint- 
ctass  in  Uteris  humunioribus  and  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1^1 1. 
M.A.  in  1814.  He  had  been  intended  for  the  medical  profession, 
but  soon  after  leaving  U.^lord  he  Ki>ve  up  tliis  idea,  and  in  1.S13 
became  a  member  of  the  Scottish  bar.  His  life,  however,  was 
mainly  that  o!  a  student;  and  the  following  yejrs,  marked  by 
iitlie  of  outwar*!  inciiient,  were  hiled  by  researches  of  ail  kinds, 
through  which  he  daily  added  to  his  .stores  of  learning,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  was  gradually  fonniag  his  phdosophic 
system.  Investigation  enabled  him  to  make  good  his  claim  to 
represent  the  ancient  family  of  Huulton  of  Preston,  and  in  1816 
he  took  up  the  baronetcy,  which  had  been  in  abeyance  since  the 
death  of  Sir  Robert  Hamilton  of  Preston  (1650-1701),  wcU  known 
in  his  day  as  a  Cowwantlag  leader. 

Two  visits  to  Germany  in  1817  and  tSao  kd  to  bis  taking  up 
the  study  of  German  and  later  on  that  of  contemporary  German 
philosophy,  which  was  then  almost  entirely  neglect  !  i  i  "he 
Briliiah  umvtreitius.  In  iSjo  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  i-iia^irof 
moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Kdlnbuigh,  which  had 
fallen  vacant  on  the  death  wf  Thom;Ls  Brown,  colleague  of 
Du^aid  Stewart,  and  the  latter's  consequent  resignation,  but 
was  defeated  on  political  grounds  by  John  Wilsua  (1785-1854), 
the  "  Chnstophcr  North  "  of  Blachcood's  Mafoxitte.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  appointed  professor  of  civil  (history, 

and  as  such  delivered  several  courses  of  lectures  on  the  history 
of  modem  Europe  and  tbe  history  of  liteiatnr&.  The  salary 
was  £100  a  year,  derived  from  a  local  beer  tax,  and  was  di»- 
continued  after  a  time,  No  pt^fla  w«i*  compeikd  to  attend, 
the  dass  dwindled,  and  Hamilton  gave  It  itp  when  the  sslaiy 
ceased.  In  January  1837  he  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  death 
of  his  mother,  to  whom  he  had  been  a  devoted  son.  In  March 
iSjR  he  married  his  cousin  Janet  Marshall. 

lu  ii>.'()  his  career  of  authorship  beRnn  with  the  appearance  of 
the  well-known  essay  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned" 
(a  critique  of  Comle's  Cours  dc  p/nlosofihU)  —  the  lirsL  of  a  series 
of  articles  contributed  by  him  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  He  w,%s 
elected  in  183b  to  the  Edinburgh  chair  of  logic  and  metaphysics, 
and  from  this  time  dates  tbe  influence  which,  during  the  next 
twenty  years,  he  exerted  over  tbe  thought  of  the  yonniKr 
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icoctation  ia  SooUud.  Much  »boat  the  Mme  Uim  bt  bonn 
tlifcpw|i«irttoniif«aa«iBtMtcd«didMalRdd'kiiwto,iBteiMm^ 
to  annex  to  it  •  muBbBr  ol  diiMrtatloiis.  Before,  however,  this 
design  had  been  carried  out,  he  m*  struck  (1844)  with  paralysis 
«f  the  right  side,  which  seriously  crippled  his  bodily  powers, 
though  it  left  his  mind  wholly  unimpaired.  The  edition  of  Reid 
appeared  in  1846,  but  with  only  seven  of  the  intended  dissena- 
tions—lhc  hist,  too,  unfinished.  It  wa.s  his  <listinrt  purpose  to 
CuinplcU'  ihc  work,  but  this  purfiosc  ri-m.-ij'.cd  at  hiii  dr.ith 
unluililled,  and  all  thai  could  be  done  afterwards  was  to  print 
such  materials  for  the  remainder,  or  such  notes  on  the  subjects 
to  be  discussed,  as  were  found  among  hit  MSS.  Considerably 
before  this  time  he  had  formed  his  theoijr  of  logic,  the  leading 
piindplei  of  which  were  indioitod  in  the  pntpeOm  of  "  an  oeoy 
OB  a  new  analytic  of  log^  fbnaa  "  pnfiaed  to  Ut  oditieB  of 
Rdd.  But  the  dabotatkn  of  the  •cbene  hi  ita  details  and 
apiriicattons  oontlmied  during  the  next  few  yean  to  occupy 
much  of  his  leisure.  Out  of  this  arose  a  sharp  controversy  with 
Augustus  dc  Morgan.  The  essay  did  not  appear,  but  the  results 
of  the  laliour  gone  through  are  contained  in  ;he  ai.>pendicet  to 
his  Ledurts  on  Logic.  .Another  occupation  of  these  years  was 
the  preparation  of  extensive  materials  for  a  publii  ation  which  he 
designed  on  the  personal  history,  influence  and  opinion.-s  of 
Luther.  Here  he  advanced  so  far  as  to  have  planned  and  partly 
carried  out  the  arrangement  of  the  work;  but  it  did  not  go 
further,  and  still  remains  in  MS.  In  1852-1855  appeared  the 
fifSt  and  second  editions  of  his  Discussums  in  Philosophy, 
LUtnttm  mid  Education,  a  reprint,  with  huge  additions,  of  his 
oontribatioos  to  the  SiMmrgk  Xtritm.  Soon  after,  hia  general 
health  began  to  faQ.  Still,  however,  aided  now  aa  ever  by  his 
devoted  wife,  he  persevered  in  literary  labour;  and  during  1854- 
185s  he  brought  out  nine  volumes  of  a  new  edition  of  Stewart's 
works.  The  only  remaining  volume  was  to  have  c<ir.t;i;ni  d  a 
memoir  of  Stewart,  but  this  he  did  not  live  to  write.  He  taught 
his  class  for  the  last  time  in  the  winter  of  1855-1S56.  Shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  session  he  was  taken  ill,  and  on  the  6th  of 
May  1856  he  died  in  Edbborgh. 

Hamilton's  positive  contribution  to  the  progres,*  of  thought  h 
comparatively  slight,  and  bis  writings,  even  where  reinforced  by  the 
copious  Ict  turc  notes  taken  by  his  pupils,  cannot  t>c  said  to  present 
a  <uni)irr'-.rii  jiliiliwophic  system.  None  tht  U  hi  consider- 
able serv  ice  by  Etimulating  a  spirit  of  criticism  in  hi»  puoils,  by  insiitt- 
ing  on  the  mat  iowananot  of  pcycbolo^  as  oppoacd  to  the  older 
raetaphyMcal  nufhoa,  and  not  Inst  by  his  recognition  of  the  import- 
lofGennanfihnDMohy.esmciallythatof  Kant.   Hy  farhismcMt 


important  work  was  hu  Pbiloaophy  of  the  Unconditioned,"  the 
development  of  the  principle  that  for  the  human  finite  mind  there 
can  be  no  knowledge  of  the  Infinite.  The  ha^ij.  of  hif  uliolc  at>;ci- 
mcnt  is  the  thesis,  "  To  think  is  to  condition."  Deeply  impressed 
widi  Kant's  antmaili  betweoa  aibjcct  and  object,  the  knownig  and 
the  known,  Hanlltan  laid  down  the  principle  that  every  obfcct  is 
known  only  in  virtue  of  its  relations  to  other  objects  (see  Relativity 
OF  Knowledcej.  rr<ini  this  it  follows  limhicss  time,  space,  power 
and  so  forth  arc  h.inuirily  ^ix-akintf  inconeeivaf>le.  The  fa<  t.  how- 
ever, that  all  ihc  iiLiht  seems  to  demand  the  idea  of  the  inriiiiie  or 
absolute  provides  a  sphere  for  faith,  which  u  thus  the  specific  faculty 
of  theology.  It  is  a  wcakaem  cfaanctcriitk  of  the  human  mind  that 
it  cannot  conceive  any  phenomenon  without  a  beginning:  hence 
the  conception  of  the  causal  relation,  according  to  which  every 
pheWMaenon  has  ha  cause  in  preceding  phenomena,  and  its  effect  in 


subsequent  phenomena.  The  causal  concept  is,  itu  refore,  onh  one 
«rf  the  ordinary  ncci».san,'  forms  of  the  cognitive  consc ioiisnchs 
limited,  as  wc  have  seen,  by  being  confined  to  that  which  is  relative 
or  condit  loncd.  As  regards  the  problem  of  the  natuic  of  objectivity. 
Hamilton  simply  accepts  the  evidence  of  eottaclouancm  as  to  the 
eepamte  existence  of  the  oh)ert-.  "the  root  of  our  nature  cannot 
be  a  lie."  In  virtue  of  this  aseumption  Hamilton's  philosophy 
becomes  a  "  natural  realism  "  In  fact  hi.s  wh<jle  ;x)sition  is  a  strange 
compounrl  "f  Karu  .itid  keiil.  It.,  c  l)i<  (  j-raetital  n,ToIlar>'  is  the 
denial  of  philosophy  as  a  method  of  attaining  absolute  knowledge 
and  its  relation  to  the  academic  sphere  of  mental  training.  The 
transition  from  philosophy  to  theology,  ir,  to  the  sphere  of  faith, 
is  presented  by  Hamilton  under  the  analogous  relation  between  the 
mind  and  the  IkxIv.  .\s  the  mind  is  to  the  bodv.  so  is  the  unoon- 
ditioned  \ti'v<ihitc  or  Oxl  t'l  the  world  of  theconditioned.  Conscious- 
neas,  itsi  If  ,1  f  .  inilitionefl  phenomi  non,  mur'l  ilerive  ffOm  or  depend 
on  some  different  thing  prior  to  or  behind  inaterial  phenomena. 
Curiously  enough,  however,  Hamilton  does  not  explain  bow  it  comes 
about  that  Goa,  who  in  the  terms  of  the  analogy  bears  to  tbe  con- 
ditioned mhid  the  ichtioa  which  the  conditianed  mind  baais  to  its 


objects,  can  Himself  bo  unconditioned.  He  ran  be  regarded  only 
as  related  to  conscioii!ines.s,  and  in  so  far  is,  therefurc,  not  absolute 
or  unconditioned.  Thus  the  very  principles  of  Hamilton  s  philo- 
sophy are  apparently  violated  in  his  thco)oKical  argument. 

Hamilton  regarded  logic  as  a  pun-ly  formal  science;  it  seemed 
to  him  an  unscientific  mixing  together  of  heterogeneous  elements 
to  treat  as  parts  of  the  same  science  the  formal  and  the  material 
conditions  of  knou ledge.  He  was  quite  ready  to  allow  that  on  this 
\  ii  u  lu^jic  cannot  l)e  used  as  a  means  of  discovering  or  guaranteeing 
facts,  even  the  most  general,  and  expressly  asserted  that  it  has  to  do, 
not  with  the  objective  validity,  but  only  with  the  mutual  relationsb 
of  judgments.  He  further  held  that  induction  and  deduction  are 
correlative  processes  of  formal  lo^c,  each  resting  on  the  nrfwsitltl 
of  thought  and  deriving  thence  its  .several  laws.  The  only  logical 
laws  whieli  He  recogni/eil  wen-  the  thnx-  a.\ioms  of  identity,  non- 
cont r.ii'.ici  ion ,  am!  exrludcd  middle,  whi'.  h  he  regarded  as  >«-verally 
phases  of  one  general  condition  of  the  [^H>s.sibility  of  cuiMence  and, 
therefore,  of  thought.    The  law  of  reason  and  consctjuent  he  con- 


what  these  express  logically.    He  added  as  a jpoetulal 
his  theor>'  was  of  importance — "  that  logic  DO  alllMnd  to 
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sidered  not  as  different,  but  merely  as  expressing  metaphysically 

.  L_  .1^  .   .   ..      ..   '  •-«e--whir'^  ' 

it  hicic  fie  aUo 

explicitly  what  is  thought  implicitly." 

In  logic,  Hamilton  is  known  chiefly  as  the  inventor  of  the  doctrine 
of  tlie  "  <|uantilication  of  the  predicate,"  i.e.  that  the  judgment 
"All  A  is  li  "  should  really  mean  "  .Ml  A  is  all  li,"  when  as  the 
ordinary  universal  proposition  should  be  stated  "  All  A  is  some  0." 
Thisviow,  which  was  supported  by  Stanley  Jevons.  is  fundamentally 
at  fault  since  It  implies  that  the  predicate  is  thought  of  in  its  ex- 
tension ;  in  point  of  fact  when  a  judgment  is  made.  e.g.  about  men, 
that  they  are  mortal  ("  All  men  are  mortal "),  the  intention  is  to 
allrihulf  a  quality  (i.e.  the  predicate  is  used  in  connot.ation).  In  other 
words,  we  are  not  considering  the  (piesiion  "  what  kind  arc  men 
among  the  various  things  which  must  die "  (as  is  impliixl  in  the 
form  ah  men  are  some  mortals")  but  "what  is  the  fact  about 
men?"  We  are  not  stating  a  mere  identity  (ace  further.  e.t., 
H.  W.  B.  Joseph ,  tntroducHM  la  Logie,  1906,  pp.  198  IdIL). 

The  philosopher  to  whom  above  all  otiieri  Haadhon  professed 
allegiance  was  Aristotle.  His  works  were  the  object  of  his  profound 
and  constant  study,  and  supplied  in  fact  the  mould  in  which  his 
V  hole  philosoijhy  was  cast.  With  the  commentators  on  the  .Nris- 
t  li.in  writinjjs,  anciiiu,  medieval  and  modern,  he  was  also 
familiar;  and  the  scholastic  philosophy  he  studied  with  care  and 
appndatiqn  at  a  tima  when  it  had  hardly  yet  hann  to  attnct 
attention  in  his  couatqr.  Hts  wide  reading  cnataM  Um  to  trace 
many  a  doctrine  to  the  writing's  of  forgotten  thinkers;  and  nothing 
gave  him  greater  pleasure  th.i.n  i<  liaw  forth  such  from  their  ob- 
scurity, and  to  give  due  acknowletlunicnt,  even  if  it  chanced  to  fie 
ol  the  prior  possession  of  a  view  or  ,ir>;ument  iliat  lie  had  thought 
out  for  himself.  Of  modern  German  philoeuphv  he  was  a  diligent, 
if  not  always  a  sympathetic,  student.  How  profoundly  his  thinking 
was  modified  by  that  of  Kant  is  evident  from  the  tenor  of  his  specu- 
lations; nor  was  this  less  the  case  because,  on  fundamental  |Msfaita» 
he  came  to  whMy  different  coadnrinua. 

Any  account  of  Hamthon  would  be  incomplete  which  regarded 
him  only  as  a  philosopher,  for  his  knowledge  and  his  interests  em- 
braced all  subjects  related  to  that  of  the  hiim.ui  tniiid.  Physical 
and  ttiathem.itvcal  science  had,  indei'ii,  no  attraitu--  lur  him:  but 
his  study  of  anatomy  and  physiology  was  minute  and  experimental. 
In  Uterature  aliht  ancient  and  nwdera  he  was  widely  and  deeply 
read ;  and,  from  his  unnsual  powers  of  memory,  the  stores  which  he 
had  acriuiretl  were  alwavs  at  command.  If  there  was  one  period 
with  the  literature  of  which  he  was  more  particularly  familiar,  it 
wa-t  the  idth  and  17th  centuries.  Here  in  every  department  he  n-as 
at  home.  He  had  gathensl  a  va'-t  amount  of  its  theoloRii  al  lore,  had 
a  critical  knowledge  es^ially  of  its  Latin  poetry,  and  was  minutely 
acquainted  with  we  faistoiy  of  the  actocs  in  Ita  varied  seeas^  not 
only  as  namted  in  profeaiea  records,  but  as  revealed  In  die  lettmab 
table-talk,  and  casual  effusions  of  themselves  or  their  contemporaries 
(cf.  his  article  on  the  Epislelae  nbseurorum  virorum,  and  his  pam* 
nhlet  on  the  Disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1843).  Among 
his  literary-projects  were  editions  of  the  works  of  George  Buchanan 
an<t  Julius  Caesar  Scaligcr.  Hisgeneral  scholarship  found  expression 
in  his  bbrar\-.  which,  dwq|h  oniniy,  wao  fw  f iwn  being  exclusively, 
a  philosophical  colleetlan.  It  now  fonna  a  <fiatinct  portkm  of  the 
library  of  the  university  of  Glasgow. 

His  chief  practical  interest  was  in  cdtication — an  interest  which  he 
manifesti-d  alike  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  writer,  and  whirh  ha<l  led  him 
long  I'l  tore  h<-  was  either  to  a  study  of  the  Slibi<  <  t  l">tli  Iln-oreticrd 
and  historical.  He  thence  adopted  ^iews  as  to  the  ends  and  methods 
of  education  that,  when  afterwiuds  carried  out  or  advocated  by  htm, 
met  with  general  reccvnition ;  but  he  .ilsu  exprci»ed  in  one  of  his 
articles  an  unfavourable  view  of  the  study  uf  mathematics  as  a 
mental  gymnastic,  which  excited  much  oppcjsition.  but  which  he 
never  saw  reason  to  alter.  .'\s  a  teacher,  he  was  zealous  and 
successful,  ami  liis  writings  on  university  organization  and  reform 
had,  at  the  time  of  their  appearance,  a  decisive  practical  effect,  and 
contain  much  that  is  of  permanent  value. 

His  posthumous  works  are  his  Ltetures  m  Uttaphytics  and  Logit,  4 
vols.,  edited  by  H.  L.  Mansel,  Oafoid.  and  John  Veitdi  (Jfslspltyifci, 
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1856:  LogU,  1860}:  ud  AiOiMtl  NoUt  to  Reui's  Works,  from  Sir 
W.  HainatimV  MS&.  andcr  the  cditonhip  of  H.  L.  Manid,  D.D. 
(iKa).  d  JCnwir  «f  Sir  W,  Omtttm,  Vekdu  appcued  in 
1869. 

HAMILTON.  WILUAH  GERARD  (1739-1796).  English 
Blatesman,  popularly  known  as  "  Single  Speech  Hamilton,"  was 
born  in  London  on  the  jSth  01  January  i  7?y,  the  son  of  a  ScoUish 
bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  was  ediirau'J  at  Winchester  and 
at  Oriel  Collrge,  Oxford.  Inheriting  hi.s  father's  fortune  he 
en!ere«l  polilieai  life  and  hecame  M.P.  for  I'eterslield,  Hampshire. 

His  maiden  speech,  delivered  ou  cbe  ijth  of  J^ovember  i7SS< 
during  the  debate  on  the  address,  which  excited  Walpole's 
admiration,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  his  only  cflTort 
in  the  House  of  Commota.  But  the  nickname  "  Single  Speech  " 
is  uDidoubtiedly  inModim,  aad  HamUton  is  Jmowa  to  bave 
ipokcB  nitli  lucceii  oo  ouer  occiaioin,  both  in  the  Hbuw  of 
rnmmnniajMHiathBliMi  paribairnt .  In  17  56  he  was  appointed 
OUeof  tbeCOamiMicaenfortnidcand  plantations,  and  in  1761 
be  became  chief  secretary  to  Lord  Halifax,  the  lord-liautcnant 
of  Ireland,  as  well  as  Irish  M.  P.  for  Killebegs  and  English  M.  P. 
for  rontefract.  He  was  chancellor  of  the  e.vcliequer  in  Ireland 
in  i;f)i,  and  subsequently  filled  various  other  admimsirauvc 
ofhce.s.  Hamilton  was  thouj;h;  vc.-y  hiphly  of  Ijy  \)r  Johnson, 
and  it  is  eerlain  that  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Itritish 
taxation  of  .■\nierica.  He  died  in  Lor:dijti  on  the  i6'.h  of  Jjly 
1796,  and  was  buried  ia  the  chancel  vault  of  St  Martin's-in-the- 

Two  of  his  speeches  So  the  Iiiih  HoBMafCoauMMU,  anil  some  other 
mi.vellaneouii  works,  weiv  publiifaed  after  hie  death  under  the  title 
PaHiamtnSary  LoptM. 

HAMILTON,  m  WtLUAH  ROWAN  (1805-1865),  Scottish 

ir.athemaiitian,  was  born  in  Dublin  on  the  4th  of  .■\ugust  1S05 
Hii  iathef,  Archibald  Hamilton,  who  was  a  soiiiitor.  and  his 
uncle,  James  Hamilton  (curate  of  Trim),  migrated  from  .Scotland 
in  youth.  A  branch  of  the. Stotiiih  tiujuly  to  whkh  ihey  belonged 
had  settled  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  the  lime  of  James  1  ,  and 
this  fact  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  common  impression  thai 
Hamilton  was  an  Irishman. 

His  genius  first  displayed  itself  in  the  form  of  a  wonderful 
power  of  acquiring  languages.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  had 
already  made  very  considerable  progress  in  HebieWt  and  before 
he  waa  thirteen  he  had  acquired,  under  the  care  of  hit  nnclc, 
who  was  an  eztraortiiaaiy  linguist,  almoat  a*  aaaay  laaiuagcs 
aa  he  had  ycais  of  agn.  Anonc  these,  beildcs  the  dasslcal  and 
the  rnodwa  Euniwaii  langiiafri»  were  induded  Persian,  Arabic, 
Hfndustanf,  Sandtrit  and  even  Malay.  But  though  to  the  very 
end  of  his  life  he  retained  much  of  the  singular  teaming  of  his 
childhood  and  youth,  often  reading  Persian  and  Arabic  in  the 
intervals  of  sterner  pursuits,  he  had  long  abandoned  them  as  a 
study,  and  employed  theiii  aiercly  as  a  relaxation. 

His  jnathcmatical  studies  seem  to  have  been  undert.iken  an<i 
carried  to  their  full  development  without  any  a_ssistanie  what- 
ever, and  the  result  is  that  his  writings  belong  to  no  particuhir 
"school,"  unless  indeed  we  consider  them  to  form,  as  ihey  are 
well  entitled  to  do,  a  school  by  themselves.  As  an  arithmetical 
calculator  he  was  not  only  wonderfully  expert,  but  he  seems  to 
have  otxasionally  found  a  positive  delight  in  working  out  to  an 
enomout  number  of  places  of  dedmals  tlw  lesuk  of  some  irksome 
calodatton.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  engaged  Zenh  0>lburn, 
the  Ameiican  "  cakulating  hoy,"  who  «aa  then  bciitf  eshibite-d 
as  a  curiosity  in  Dublin,  and  be  had  not  always  the  worst  of  the 
encounter.  But,  two  years  before,  he  had  accidentally  fallen 
in  with  a  Latin  copy  of  Euclid,  which  he  eagerly  devoured; 
and  at  twelve  he  attacked  iNewlon"?  Arithmtliea  uniiTrs.tHs. 
This  was  his  introduction  to  modern  an.alysis.  He  s-oon  tom- 
mcnced  to  read  the  Principia,  and  at  si.xieen  he  had  mastered 
a  great  part  of  thtit  work,  benides  some  more  modern  works  on 
analytical ge<jme;ry  and  the  ditTereiuial  calcuhis. 

About  this  period  he  was  also  engaged  in  preparation  for 
eatnnceat  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  had  therefore  to  devote 
a  portk»  of  his  time  to  classics.  In  the  summer  of  iSaa,  in  his 
■eveatecath  year,  he  began  a  ^tematic  stn4y  of  Laplaoe'a 


Mtcaniqut  CtttsU.  Nothing  could  be  better  fitted  to  call  forth 
such  mathematical  powers  as  those  of  Hamilton;  for  Laplace's 
great  work,  rich  to  profu&lon  in  aualytieal  processes  alike  novel 
and  powerftd,  demands  from  the  most  gifted  student  careful 
and  often  laborious  study.  If  was  in  the  successful  effort  to 
open  this  treasure  house  tliat  Hamilton's  mind  received  its 
final  temper,  "  Des-lors  il  commen^a  k  marcher  scul,"  to  use 
the  words  of  the  biographer  of  another  great  ntathematidan. 
From  that  time  he  appears  to  have  devoted  himself  almost 
wholly  to  original  investigation  (so  far  at  least  as  regards  mathO' 
roatics),  though  be  ever  lupt  himtdf  wdi  acquainted  with  the 
progress  of  science  both  in  Biitain  and  abeoad. 

Having  detected  to  iniiortaat  defect  hi  one  of  Lapkce'k 
demoutratloaa,  he  WIS  induced  by  a  ftiend  to  write  out  Us 
remarks,  that  they  might  be  shown  to  Dr  John  Brinklcy  (1763- 
1835),  afterwards  bishop  of  Cloyne,  but  who  was  then  the  first 
royal  astronomer  for  Ireland,  and  an  accomplished  mathc- 
niaUcian.  Brinkley  seems  at  once  to  have  perceived  the  vast 
talents  of  young  Hamilton,  and  to  have  encouraged  him  in  the 
kir)de<«t  manner.  He  is  said  to  liave  remarked  in  1823  of  this  lad 
of  eighteen:  "  This  young  man,  I  do  not  Say  sjB  hc^  but  It,  thC 
&rsi  mathematician  of  his  age." 

Hamilton's  career  at  College  was  perhaps  unexampled. 
Amongst  a  number  of  competitors  of  more  than  ordinary  merit, 
he  was  first  in  every  subject  and  at  every  examination.  He 
achieved  the  rare  distinction  of  obtaining  an  cftime  for  both 
Greek  and  for  phyaks.  How  naiiy  more  such  honoun  ha  mji^t 
have  attaioed  ft  is  impnwlble  to  aay;  but  ha  was  ejected  to 
win  both  the  gold  medals  at  the  degree  f — ^nf^HHj  had  Ms 
career  as  a  student  not  been  cut  short  by  an  unprecedented 
event.  This  was  hh  apfwintmcnt  to  the  Andrews  professorship 
of  astronomy  in  the  university  of  Dublin,  vacated  by  Dr  Brinkley 
in  i.S;7.  The  chair  was  not  e.\acll\  offered  to  liim.  as  has  been 
sometimes  asserte<i.  but  the  electors,  having  met  and  talked  over 
the  subject ,  aut  horized  one  tit  ihtir  number,  who  was  Hamilton's 
persona!  friend,  to  urge  him  to  become  a  candidate,  a  step  which 
hia  modesty  had  prevented  him  from  taking.  Thus,  when  barely 
twenty-two,  he  was  established  at  the  Observatory,  Dunsink, 
near  Dublin.  He  was  not  specially  fitted  for  the  post,  for 
although  he  had  a  profound  acquaintance  with  theoretical 
.T.tropon)y,  he  had  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  regular  work 
:  h'.  practical  astronomer.  And  it  must  be  said  that  his  time 
was  bcUet  employed  in  oiiguial  investigations  than  it  would 
have  been  had  he  spent  It  in  observations  made  even  with  the 
best  of  instnunents, — inHm'tely  better  than  if  he  bad  spent  it  on 
those  of  the  observatory,  which,  however  good  originally,  were 
then  totally  unfit  for  the  delicate  requirements  of  modern 
astronomy.  Indeed  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Hamilton 
was  intended  by  the  university  authorities  who  elected 
him  to  the  professorship  of  astronomy  to  spend  his  time 
as  he  best  could  for  the  advancimunt  of  science,  without  hemg 
tied  down  to  any  particular  branch.  Had  he  devoted  himself 
to  practical  astronomy  Ihey  would  a.ssuredly  have  furnished  him 
with  modern  instruments  and  an  adequate  staff  of  assistants. 

In  1835  .  being  secretary  to  the  meeting  of  the  Britbh  Associa- 
tion which  was  held  that  year  in  Dublin,  he  «  .i.s  kniRbtcd  by  the 
lord-lieutenant.  But  Uk  higher  honours  rai>id]y  succeeded, 
among  which  we  may  merely  meation  his  election  in  i8j7  to 
the  pitridcnt^  chaff  in  the  Royal  Iiuh  Academy,  and  the  rate 
disiioctioB  «f  belag  made  conapoiidiQg  member  of  the  academy 
of  St  Petenburg.  These  are  the  lew  salient  pobits  (other,  ot 
course,  than  the  epochs  of  his  more  important  discoveries  and 
inventions  presently  to  be  considered)  in  the  uneventful  life  of 
tl'.is  great  man.  He  retained  his  wcmderful  faculties  unimpaired 
to  the  very  last ,  and  steadily  c  <jntinui;d  till  within  a  <lay  or  two  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  ind  of  September  1S65,  the 
task  (his  Eiements  of  Qualirtiio'iy)  which  had  occupied  the  last 
six  years  of  his  life. 

The  gerro  of  hi«  first  great  discovery  was  contained  in  one  of  those 
early  papers  which  itt  lAn  he  oommunicated  to  Dr  Brinkley,  by 
whom,  under  die  tide  of  "  Csustics,"  ft  was  iwmuted  ht  ig34  me 
Royal  Irish  Aoulcmy.  It  was  Rfcmd  as  usual  to  a  oooiniittce. 
Their  icpoft,  while  adnowledging  the  novelty  and  value  of  its 
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contents,  and  the  great  mathenuitical  skill  of  its  author,  rccommcndi-d 
that,  before  being  publiahed,  it  should  be  still  further  developed  and 
•iiiilrti6ed.  During  the  next  three  years  the  (laper  pew  to  an 
jimpenae  bulk,  prinripsillv  by  thr  additional  detail*  which  had  been 
imcrted  at  the  dcmrt;  of  the  commitln-.  But  it  also  aSMtmetl  a  much 


intelligible  form,  and  the  grand  fcaturt-s  of  the  new  mcthtxl 
now  casiK  lu  ljr  .sorn.  [ laiiiillun  him^lf  wiiin  rii>t  till  this 
licriod  to  ha VI'  hilly  understood  either  the  n^Kure  or  the  iraportance 
of  his  diacovery,  for  it  iit  ondy  BBW  that  we  find  kki  MBMI Bring 
Intention  of  appU-ing  his  iMtfaod  to  dynamica.  Tke  paper  was 
finally  entitled  "  Theory  of  Systems  of  Ra>'s,"  and  tlie  first  part  was 

Frintwl  in  iHjH  in  the  TraHsatlions  »/  we  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
t  is  underr*ttx"J  that  the  more  important  contents  of  the  wcDnd 
and  third  parts  aptx-ared  in  the  thnt  vuliiniinous  supplcEiu  nts  !to 
the  first  part)  whicn  werepublifthod  in  the  same  Traniactions,  and  in 
tiM  two  mm  "  Ob  •  GmhiI  itedml  in  Dynamics,"  which  .ii>- 
ptutikkimtin^ka9MiatT*amiatH«itt\nii\^~iiis.  Thcprinciple 
of  "  Varying  Action  '  is  the  great  feature  ofthcse  papers:  and  it  is 
•trange,  indeed,  that  the  one  particular  result  of  this  Iheory  which, 
perhaps  mori>  than  anything  elm-  that  Hamilton  has  done,  ha» 
n  ii<li'r<  :|  111-.  K.inie  knnwn  beyond  the  little  world  of  true  philosophers, 
should  have  been  easily  within  the  reach  of  Augustin  KrcsncI  and 
others  for  many  years  befort,  aad  in  no  way  required  Haniltoa't 
new  conception*  or  method*,  altlMMgh  it.  was  l>v  tliem  tluit  he  was 
led  to  its  discovery.  This  singular  result  is  still  known  by  the  name 
'■  conical  refraction,"  which  nc  proposed  for  it  when  he  first  pre- 
dicted its  existence  in  the  third  supplement  to  hi*  "  System*  of 
Krtvs,"  reail  in  IKJJ. 

The  irtc|>  from  optics  to  dynamics  in  the  application  of  the  method 
of  "  Varying  Action  "  waa  nwdt  in  IS27.  and  cammnMated  to 
the  Royal  Society,  hi  whoK  nOonfldM  ThnuwMifitt  for  i8u 
and  1835  there  are  two  papers  on  the  subject.  These  display,  like 
the  "  Systems  of  Kays,"  a  mastery  over  symbols  and  a  Bow  of  mathe- 
matical lanKuage  almost  unequalled.  But  they  contain  what  i*  far 
more  valuable  still,  thi-  ^;rt■ate^t  adiliiioii  which  dynamical  science 
had  received  since  the  grand  strides  made  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and 
Joaeph  Loiii*  Lasrang*.  C.  G.  J.  Jncobi  and  otiier  matliematicians 
mvr  tleveloped  to  a  great  estent,  and  a*  a  qucation  of  pure  mathe- 
matics only.  Hamilton's  proceiiiieii.  and  h.-»s-e  thus  made  extensive 
addition.*  to  iiiir  kii<)wU><lKe  of  ilifferential  equations.  But  there  can 
he  liiili'  (liiulii  lli.it  we  have  as  vet  obtained  only  a  mere  glimpse 
of  the  vavt  physical  results  of  whii  h  they  cont.tin  the  Rerm.  And 
though  this  Is  of  course  by  far  the  more  valuable-  aspect  in  which 
any  such  contribution  to  science  can  be  kwlced  at,  the  other  mtiat 
not  be  despised.  It  is  characteristic  of  most  of  Hamilton'a,  aa  of 
nearly  all  great  discoveries,  that  e\*en  their  indirect  consequences  are 
of  high  N  aiuc. 

The  other  great  contribution  rn.-idc  by  Hamilton  to  mathematical 
•cicncr,  the  iiivi  ntion  of  QuatcrniDns,  i^  1reate<l  under  th.il  heailin>;. 
The  following  characteristic  extract  from  .1  letter  shows  H.iinilliin's 
own  ofiinioa  nf  his  mathematical  work,  and  also  give*  a  hint  of  tiie 
devicea  which  he  employed  to  render  written  laoguage  aa  expressive 
as  actnal  speech .  His  first  |;rcat  work,  Ltttam  w»  Qaalmrimu 
(DuhUn.  is  almost  [xiinfut  ta  iwd  !•  omaiqveDoe  of  the 

frequent  use  of  italics  and  capitals. 

'■  I  hope  that  it  may  not  fx-  (cinsidered  as  unnarrlonaUlr  v  init\ 
or  presumption  on  my  |K»rt,  if,  as  mv  own  taste  has  always  le<l  me 
to  feel  a  greater  interest  in  meihois  than  in  results,  so  it  i*  by 
mTllODS,  rather  than  by  any  theoukms.  which  can  be  separately 
fuoted.  th.it  I  <li-sire  and  hope  tii  be  n  membered.  Nevertheless  it 
IS  onl\  h'ini.in  n.iliiri',  to  di  rivi-  •.  -.r:,  ji'iavurt'  from  being  citecl,  n'pw 
and  then,  e>'cn  about  a  'Theorem  ;  especially  where  ...  the 
quoter  can  narieh  tha  Wbjaet,  bjr  coaibioiBg  it  with  WOTWhii  of 
kit  am." 

TIte  diacovcrics,  paperaaad  treatises  we  have  mentioned  might 
wHI  haw  formed  the  whole  work  of  a  long  and  laborious  life.  But 
n"t  to  «;x-nk  of  his  enormous  cnllrK-tion  of  MS.  Irnoks,  full  to  over- 
H  ixiin^^  '.vith  new  and  original  tii.itter,  wliich  havi'  1m-«ti  hamKfl  uver 
|u  I'rmity  College,  Dublin,  the  works  we  have  alreadv  called  atten- 
CioO  to  barely  form  the  ^.-reater  jxjrtion  of  wli.it  hi:  has  putilished. 
Hit  extraordinary  investigations  connected  with  the  solution  of 
algebiaie  cqnations  of  the  fifth  denee,  and  hb  enmimtioa  of  the 
results  aiRved  at  by  N.  H.  Abe),  G.  B.  lemrd.  and  othera  in  theh- 
reirt-arches  on  this  subject,  form  another  grand  contribution  to 
W-ienre.  Then-  is  next  his  great  paper  on  Htn  luttUn^  !■':,!■„  n.  -m, 
a  subject  which,  since  the  time  of  J.  Fourier,  h.ii  been  of  immense 
and  ever  increasing  value  in  physical  applications  of  mathematics. 
There  is  also  the  extremely  ingenious  invention  of  the  hodograph. 
Of  his  extensive  in\'estigatian*  into  the  solution  (especially  by 
niKiu  rica!  <ippr<i\i!naiion)  of  certain  classes  of  differential  equations 
whii  h  ri..rist.iMi ly  incur  in  the  treatment  of  physical  ou'-^tii •ri'.,  mity 
a  Ivw  items  have  been  published,  at  inter\'als.  in  th.  I'h\!f:.'- f  hi'  at 
Uitgatint.  Besides  all  this,  Hamilton  w.is  a  voluminous  corre- 
apondent.  Often  a  single  letter  of  his  occupied  from  fifty  to  a 
hnntjred  or  more  ctoselv  written  pages,  all  devoted  to  the  minute 
conaderation  of  every-  feature  of  some  particular  problem;  for  it 
was  one  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his  mind  never  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  general  undemt.mding  of  a  qucation;  Iw  punoed  it 
until  he  knew  it  in  all  its  detaiU.  iie  was  ever  courtaon*  and  kind 
in  answering  application*  for  assisunce  in  the  atudy  it  hia  works. 


even  when  hia  compliance  must  have  cost  him  much  time.  He 
was  exceaaively  picdae  and  lurd  to^pleaae  with  reference  to  the 
final  polish  of  nia  own  worfca  for  publication ;  and  it  was  probably 
for  thi*  icaaon  that  he  published  so  tittle  compared  with  the  extent 
of  his  invcitigations. 

Like  most  men  of  great  originality,  Hamilton  generally  matured 
his  ideas  Ijelorc  puttinj  (x^n  to  iiaix^r.  "  lie  uiied  to  carry  on."  .tay* 
his  eUkr  sun.  William  Kdwin  Hamilton,  "  long  trains  of  algebraical 
and  arithmetical  caknlatiam  in  hit  tnind,  during  which  ha  waa 
uneonKious  of  the  eatthly  neceaaity  of  eating:  weiiaedtobiingint 
'  snack  '  and  leave  it  in  his  study,  but  a  brief  aod  of  neagnkmi  of 
the  intrusion  of  the  chop  or  cutlet  wa*  often  tiK  only  result,  and 
his  thi>uj;hts  went  on  MuirinK  upwards." 

F  ir  further  di  (ails  about  Hamilton  (his  poetry  and  his  association 
with  poets,  for  instance)  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  DuUin  Unistr- 
sity  Maa/nim  Qan,  ^1^2),  the  GtnUumm't  iiMWw'iw  (Ian.  iB(6), 
and  theVMtt^  NMktt  of  ike  Royal  Atlt9KmSSSeitly(!Fa>.  1866): 
and  also  to  an  article  by  the  present  writer  in  the  fforlh  British 
Review  (Sept.  1 866),  from  which  much  of  the  above  sketch  has  been 
taken«  His  works  have  been  collected  and  published  by  R.  P. 
Greavei.£«|Rrcf5lb'lf^JtfiiM<nM(3Voli,.tMia,  i8«5, 1903). 

  (P.G.T.),,' 

BAVUnW,  •  town  of  Dundas  and  Nonnaatay  comtl«i 
^ctoria,  Auattalia,  on  the  Grange  Burne  Creek,  197)  m.  by 
rail  W.  of  Melbourne.    Pop.  (igoi)  40^6.    Hamilton  has  a 

number  of  educational  instiuitions,  chief  am()r.g  which  arc  the 
H.imilton  and  Western  District  College,  one  of  the  t'mrst  buildings 
of  its  kind  in  \'icluria,  the  Hamilton  Acadetiiy ,  and  the  .Me.xandra 
ladies'  college,  a  state  school,  and  a  Catholic  college,  ll  has 
a  fine  raceiuiirsc,  and  pastoral  and  agricultural  exhibitions  are 
held  annually,  as  the  surrounding  district  is  mainly  devoted  to 
sheep-farming.  Mutton  is  fcoMB  and  «xport«d.  Hamilton 

became  a  borough  in  1859. 

HAMILTON  (Gr.\nd  or  .-^siiu.VKiri),  the  chief  rivw  of 
Labrador,  Canada.  It  rises  in  the  Labnuior  htghlandg  at  aa 
elevation  of  1 700  ft.,  its  chief  souraabeiaKLaktiAttiknnak  and 
Ashuanipi,  between  6f  and  66*  W.  aad  5s*  and  s$*  N.  After 
a  precipitous  course  of  600  m,  h  empties  Into  MelviUe  Lake 
(90  m.  long  and  18  wide),  an  extension  of  Hamilton  inlet,  on  the 
Atlantic.  About  220  m.  from  its  mouth  occur  the  Grand  Falls 
of  Labra  li  r.  IK n  in  a  distance  of  i  ;  m.  the  river  drops  "fio  ft., 
cultninal iiiK  in  a  liiial  vertical  fall  of  ,516  ft.  Below  the  falls  are 
violent  rapids,  and  the  river  sweeps  through  a  deep  and  narrow 
c.inyon.  The  country  through  which  it  passes  is  (or  the  most 
part  a  wilderness  of  barren  rock,  full  of  lakes  and  lacustrine 
rivcr.s,  many  of  which  arc  its  tributaries.  In  certain  (lortion&of 
the  valley  spruce  and  poplars  grow  to  a  moderate  size.  From 
the  head  of  Lake  Attikonak  a  steep  and  rocky  portage  of  ksa 
th^in  a  mile  leads  to  Burnt  Lake,  iriddi  b  dnined  into  the 
St  Lawrence  by  the  Romainc  river. 

HAMILTON,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Canada,  capital  of 
Wentworth  comity,  Ootario.  It  occiipiea  a  Ufldy  pktinesque 
situation  upoo  the  ibm  of  a  ipadooa  land-locked  bay  at  tbe 
western  cad  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  covers  the  plain  stretdiinf 
between  the  water-front  aiMl  the  escarpment  (called  "The 
Mountain  "),this  latter  being  a  continuation  of  that  over  which 
the  Falls  of  Niagara  plunge  40  m.  tu  the  west.  Fiiumieil  about 
J77,S  by  one  Robert  I-.ind,  the  growth  1  l!aiiii'ii':i  has  been 
steady  and  substantial,  and,  owing  Xr.  1:;  ri  n.ark.ililc  industrial 
development,  it  has  cume  to  be  lailtd  '  the  Birmingham  of 
Canada."  This  development  is  largely  due  to  the  use  of  electrical 
energy  generated  by  water-power,  in  regard  to  which  Hamilton 
stands  first  among  Canadian  cities.  The  electricity  has  not, 
however,  been  obtained  from  Niagara  Falls,  but  from  De  Cew 
Falls,  ism.  S.E.  of  the  city.  The  entire  electrical  lailmyqntem, 
the  lighting  of  the  city,  and  the  majority  of  tlie  factOftes  ave 
operated  by  power  obtained  fram  thi*  wuice.  The  waaufactiir- 
ing  intereata  of  Hamilton  aie  varied,  and  some  of  the  eatahliah- 
ments  are  of  vast  size,  employing  many  thonaands  of  hands  each, 
such  as  the  International  Harvester  Co.  and  the  Canadian 

W'cslinghouse  Co.  In  addition  Hamilton  '.hu  ^tnlri'  c>{  ime  of 
the  finest  fruil-growiiif»  districts  on  the  continctit.  and  us  open- 
air  market  is  a  rcniiirknhlf  ^ii;ht.  The  municipal  matters  are 
managed  by  n  ma\>ir  .-tnd  hoard  of  aldermen.  Six  steam  rail- 
roa<ls  ami  three  electric  radial  roads  atToril  Hamilton  ample  f.^ ciii 
ties  for  transport  by  land,  while  during  the  season  of  navigation 
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•  mulwr  of  ttenilMtt  Mnea  supply  daily  aervioa  to  ToniBto 
and  other  lake  ports.  Entrance  into  the  broad  bey  b  obtained 
through  a  abort  canal  {ntcrsccting  Burlington  Beach,  which  is 

cr,!n:j  f|  l.iy  two  ^;\ving  bridgt-s.  wlii-rcuf  one— that  of  thu  (Irand 
TruiiK  railway — is  among  the  largfil  oi  iV5  kind  in  the  world. 
Burlington  Be.ich  is  lin(.<i  with  cottngcs  oicupied  by  the  city 
residents  during  the  hot  sumn.i  r  months.  Hamil'on  is  rich  in 
public  institutions.  The  i  du>  :uional  t-iiuijjnunt  ; cnij  iriM.  s  ;i 
Itonnal  college,  cnUcgiate  institute,  model  school  ami  mure  than 

•  score  of  public  schools,  for  the  most  part  boused  in  handsome 
•Ume  and  brick  buildings.  There  arc  four  hospitals,  and  the 
asylum  for  the  insane  is  the  largest  in  Canada.  There  is  nn 
aedlent  public  libniy,  and  in  the  same  building  with  it  a  good 
«rt  tcbooL  HanOton  boasts  of  a  number  of  parks,  Dundum 
Castk  Pailt,  contatebg  several  interesting  rdics  of  the  war  of 
iSia,  being  the  finest,  and,  as  it  is  practically  within  the  city 
limits,  it  :>  great  boon  to  the  people.  Gore  Park,  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  is  used  for  concerts,  given  by  various  bands,  one  of 
which  has  gained  ,-vn  intcrna'Jonal  reputation.  Since  its  incor- 
poration in  iS;,;  the  history  of  Hamilton  has  shown  continuous 
growth.  In  iSi6  the  population  was  JS46;  in  1S51,  10,248; 
in  1S61,  i<j,oy6;  in  1871,  a6,88o;  in  iSSi,  j6,66i;  in  iSgi, 
48,050;  and  in  igoi,  51,634.  The  .\nglican  Uisliop  of  Niagara 
has  his  seat  here,  and  also  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  Hamilton 
returns  two  members  to  the  Provincial  parliament  and  two  to 
the  Dominion. 

HAMILTON,  a  municipal  and  police  bttigh  of  Lanarkshire, 
Scotland.  Pop.  (1891),  a4,As9>  i^V^i),  3S,775.  It  is  situated 
aboiit  I  n.  fraaa  tte  joBctaan  of  the  Avon  with  the 
S.B.  of  CTuBQiw  by  wad,  and  has  atatioM  on  the  Caledonian  and 
North  BriUm  railways.  Th«  town  hall  hi  the  Scottish  Baronial 
style  has  a  clock-tower  130  ft.  high,  and  the  county  buildings 
are  in  the  Grecian  style.  Among  the  subjects  of  antiqu.-irian 
interest  are  (^ueenzie  Xeuk,  the  sp<Ji  where  (Jueeii  Mary  rested 
on  her  journey  to  Langsidc,  the  old  steeple  and  pillory  built 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  1.,  the  Mote  Hill,  the  old  Runic  cross, 
and  the  car\'c<l  gateway  in  the  palace  park.  In  the  churchyard 
there  is  a  nKK.unieiil  to  four  covenanters  who  suffered  at  E<iin- 
burgh,  on  the  7th  of  December  1600,  whose  heads  were  buried 
here,  .\mong  the  industries  are  manufactures  of  cotton,  lace 
and  embroidered  muslins,  and  carriage-building,  and  there  are 
also  large  markrt  gardens,  the  district  being  famed  especially 
for  its  apples,  and  some  dairy-faiming;  but  the  prosperity  ol 
tbo  torn  depends  chiefly  upon  the  coid  and  ironstone  of  llie 
■nmunding  oountiy,  which  is  the  richest  mineral  field  in  Scot- 
land. Hamilton  ori^nated  in  the  15th  century  under  the 
protecting  influence  of  the  lords  of  Hamilton,  and  became  a 
burgh  of  barony  in  1456  and  a  royal  burgh  in  1548.  The  latter 
riijhls  -.C'-re  afterwards  surrendered  and  it  was  made  the  chief 
burgh  of  the  regality  and  dukedom  of  Hamilton  in  1668,  the  third 
marquess  having  been  created  duke  in  1643.  It  unites  with 
Aiidrie,  Falkirk,  Lanark  and  Linlithgow  to  form  the  Falkirk 
district  of  burghs,  which  returns  one  member  to  parliament. 

Immediately  cast  of  the  town  is  Hamilton  palace,  the  seat  of  the 
duke  of  H.iniihcin  and  Brandon,  premier  peer  of  Scotland.  It 
occupies  mof.t  of  the  site  of  the  original  Iiurgh  of  N'etherlon.  The 
first  mansion  was  erecli  il  .it  tin-  rnil  of  (he  idih  century  and  rehuilt 
about  1710,  to  b«  Huccccdcd  in  lH2a-iti,^  by  the  present  palace, 
a  magnificent  buMding  in  the  ghmiiiral  style.  lu  front  b  a  specimen 
of  the  enriched  Corinthian  architecture,  with  a  projecting  pillared 
portico  after  the  style  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  at  Rome. 
264  ft.  in  length  and  60  ft.  in  height.  Each  of  the  twelve  pilian  of 
the  portico  is  a  single  block  of  »tone,  quarried  at  Dal«.'rf,  midway 
between  Hamilton  and  Lanark,  and  n'<ni:rid  thirty  fiorses  to  draw 
it  to  its  site.  The  interior  is  richly-  decorated  and  once  contained 
the  finest  eoUecthm  of  paintings  ni  Soothmd.  but  most  of  them, 
together  with  tlw  Hamilton  and  Bcckford  Hbiariea,  were  sold  in 
ima.  Within  the  rrounds,  which  comprise  nearly  1500  acres,  is  the 
mausoieutn  erected  by  the  loth  duke,  a  structure  resembling  in 
general  desijjn  that  of  the  emix^mr  Hadrian  at  Rome,  being  a  circular 
building  sprinKinK  from  a  square  basement,  and  enclosing;  a  decorated 
OCtagoMl  chapel,  the  door  of  which  is  a  copy  in  bronze  of  Ghibcrti's 
gates  at  Florence.  At  Bamduith,  i  m.  S.E.  of  the  town,  may  be 
seen  the  Dut^  ganlens  which  were  laid  down  in  terraces  on  the 
stcM  banks  of  the  Avon.  Thdr  qudat  shrubbery  and  old4aahianad 
settling  render  them  atliaetlve.  They  wen  phaned  in  isfii  by 


John  Hamilton,  an  ancestor  of  Lord  Belbaven,  and  now  beloag  to 
Lord  Ruthven.  About  3  ni.  S.K.  of  Hamilton,  within  the  western 
High  Park,  on  the  summit  of  a  precipitous  rm  k  2(k;  ft.  111  in  i>;hl, 
the  foot  of  which  is  washed  by  the  Avon,  stand  ilie  ruins  of  Cad^ow 
Castle,  the  subject  of  a  apintcd  ballad  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The 
castle  had  been  a  royal  residence  for  at  least  two  centuries  Ufure 
Bannockbum  (IAI4),  but  immediatelv  after  the  battle  RoIkti  Bruce 
granted  it  to  Sir  Walter  Fitz(iilb«'rt  Hamilton,  the  son  of  the  founder 
of  the  family,  in  return  for  the  fealty.  Near  it  is  the  noble  eluse 
with  its  ancient  <3aks,  the  remains  of  the  ('aledonian  Forest,  where 
arc  still  preserved  Kimc  of  the  alioriginal  breed  of  wild  cattle. 
Opposite  Cadiow  Cattle,  in  the  eastern  High  Park,  on  the  ri^hi  bank 
of  the  .^von,  is  Chatelherault.  consisting  of  s'able^^  and  olhces,  and 
imitating'  iii  jutlini'  the  |>.il.cri-  ;i(  that  name  in  France. 

HAMILTON,  a  village  oi  Madison  county,  New  York.  U.S.A., 
about  99  m.  S.W.  ol  Utica.  Pop.  (1890),  1744;  (1900),  1627; 
(iqo5,w»emm), i^sa.  ItbaervedbytheNewy^Ontaiio 
&  Woitcm  nihray.  Hawflton  b  rituated  in  a  productive 
agricaltuid  n|gioit,aiid  has  a  lane  trade  in  hops;  among  its 
manttfaCtntOB  ava  Cannod  vegetaDles,  lumber  and  knit  goods. 
There  are  sevoal  valuable  stone  quarries  in  the  vicinity.  The 
village  owns  and  Operates  its  water-supply  and  electric-lighting 
s\  stem.  Hamilton  is  the  seat  of  Colgate  L'nivcriiLy.  whii  h  was 
founded  in  iSig,  under  the  name  of  the  Haniillon  Literary  and 
Theological  Institution,  as  a  training  school  for  the  Baptist 
ministry,  was  chartered  as  Madison  University  in  1846,  and 
was  renamed  in  i8t>o  in  honour  of  the  Colgate  family,  several 
of  whom,  especially  William  (1783-1857),  the  soap  manU' 
facturer,  and  bis  sons,  James  Uoorman  (1818-1904),  and  Samud 
(1812-1897),  were  its  liberal  beoelactors.  In  1908-1909  it  had 
a  university  faculty  of  a  memben,  307  students  in  dw  oolie|e^ 
60  in  the  tbeotogical  department,  aiMl  134  is  the  prqiantoix 
departnent,  and  a  Ubtaiy  of  S4feoo  volnmes,  bicluding  the 
Baptist  Historical  coUectioo  (about  5000  vols.)  given  by  Samuel 
Colgate.  The  township  in  which  the  village  is  situated  and 
which  bears  the  same  name  ipop.  in  i(>o5.  ,5614)  w.is  settled 
about  1700  and  was  sciLir.i'.tii  from  the  township  of  I'aris  in 
I  ;i.;5.    The  village  was  incorporated  in  181  j. 

HAMILTON,  a  city  and  the  couniy-ieai  of  Butler  county, 
Ohio,  U.S. .v.,  on  both  sides  of  the  Great  Miami  river,  25  m.  N. 
of  Cincinnati.  Pop.  (1890),  17,565;  (1900),  23,914,  of  whom 
3949  were  foreign-bom;  (1910  census),  3S.»79-  It  i»  served 
by  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  and  the  Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis  railways,  and  by  interurban 
electric  lines  connecting  with  CindnnaU,  Dayton  and  ToIedoL 
The  val^y  in  wUdi  Haoilton  is  iftuted  is  noted  tor  ttt  fitrtBity. 
The  dty  baa  a  fine  puUie  square  and  the  Lane  free  libiaiy  (t866) ; 
the  court  house  k  Its  most  prominent  public  building.  A 
hydraulic  cansl  pmvides  the  city  with  good  water  power,  and 
in  1905,  in  the  value  of  its  factory  products  {$i3.r>o,\574. 
being  ;,i  j'',,  more  than  in  lyoo),  Haniiiloii  ranked  tenth  among 
the  cities  of  the  State.  Its  most  distinctive  manufactures  arc 
paper  anil  wtMxl  pulp;  more  valuable  are  foundry  aiui  machine 
shop  products;  other  manufactures  arc  safes,  malt  liquors, 
flour,  woollens,  Corliss  engines,  carriages  and  wagons  and 
agricultural  implements.  The  municipality  owns  and  operates 
the  water-works,  electric-lifting  pUnt  snd  gas  plant.  A 
stockade  fort  was  built  here  in  1791  by  General  Arthur  Samt 
Clair,  but  it  was  abandoned  bi  1796,  two  years  after  the  place 
had  been  laid  out  as  a  town  and  named  FaizfiekL  The  tows 
was  noaned,  In  honour  of  Alesaadsr  Hamilton,  about  17^ 
In  1803  HanOton  was  made  the  county-seat;  in  itio  it  was 
incorporated  as  a  ^^llage;  In  1854  it  annexed  the  town  of 
Rossville  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  and  in  iS;;  ii  iv.l> 
made  a  city.  In  looS,  by  the  annexation  of  suburbs,  the  ,ire.i 
and  the  population  of  Hamilton  were  consider  il>ly  increased. 
Hamilton  was  the  early  home  of  William  Dean  lloweUi,  whose 
recollections  of  il  are  to  be  found  in  his  .1  Boy's  TiAin,  his 
father's  anti-slavery  sentiments  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
sell  his  printing  office,  where  the  son  had  Icained  tO  aet  tjrpe  ii 
his  teens,  and  to  remove  to  Dayton, 

HAMIRPUB,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
Allahabad  division  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  town- stands 
on  a  tongue  of  land  near  the  conAnence  Of  the  Betwa  and  Juana, 
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no  m.  N.W  01' Allahabad.  Pop.  (looi).  6721.  It  was  founded, 
according  to  tradition,  in  the  nth  ctntury  by  Hamir  Deo,  a 
Karchuii  Rajput  expelled  irom  Alwar  by  the  Mabommcdans. 

The  district  has  an  area  of  3289  sq.  m.,  and  encloies  the  native 
states  of  Sarila,  Jigni  and  Bihat,  besides  portions  of  Charkhari 
and  Garrauli.  Haniirpur  forms  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Bun- 
ddkband,  which  atretche*  Iiom  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  to  the 
otoual  Yiadhyaa  pfattMiu  Tha  district  ii  in  shape  an  bregnlar 
p>litfcllipMHiHt>»iOMnJ<j«pcllwthwMi<ftw»  the  low  hills 
OB  the  Mmthern  boimury.  The  scenny  ii  rendered  picturesque 
hjr  the  artificial  lakes  of  Mahoba.  These  magnificent  reservoirs 
were  constructed  by  the  Chandei  rajas  before  the  Mahommedan 
conquest,  for  purposes  of  irrigation  and  as  sheets  of  orn.imental 
water.  Many  of  them  enclose  craggy  i.slcis  or  peninsulas, 
crowned  by  the  ruins  of  granite  temples,  cxqui.silely  carved  and 
decorated.  From  the  base  of  this  hill  and  lake  country  the 
general  plain  of  the  district  spreads  northward  in  an  arid  and 
treeless  level  towards  the  broken  banks  of  the  rivers.  Of  these 
the  principal  an  the  Betwa  and  its  tributary  the  Dha&an,  both 
of  which  ava  tamviiable.  There  is  Uttk  waste  hmd,  except 
inthetsvlBcaliirtheifmihlea.  The  deep  blade  nil  of  Bondd- 
kband*  known  as  «Mtr,  retains  the  moisture  under  a  dried  and 
lifted  soifue,  and  rendeia  the  dutiict  fertile.  The  staple  pro- 
duce is  grain  of  various  sorts,  the  moat  importaat  beuig  gram. 
Cotton  is  also  a  valuable  crop.  Agricultnre  suffers  much  from 
the  spread  of  the  kiUi":  gTas.s,  a  noxious  weed  which  ovcrrum; 
the  fields  and  is  found  to  be  al.-nost  ineradicable  wherever  it 
has  once  obtained  a  footing.  Droushts.  and  famine  ure  unhappily 
common.  The  climate  is  dry  and  hot,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
shade  and  the  bareness  of  soil,  except  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Mahuba  lakes,  which  cool  and  moisten  the  atmosphere. 

In  1901  the  pop.  was  458,542,  showing  a  decrease  of  11%  in 
the  decade,  due  to  the  famine  of  i8()S-«897.  Export  trade  is 
chiefly  in  agricultural  produce  and  cotton  cloth.  Rath  is  the 
principal  conunerdal  centre.  The  Midland  branch  of  the  Great 
ladtaBBaainfdbiaUwaypasseathniHghthaiBvdiafthadiitiict. 

Fton  the  Qth  to  the  isth  century  tUs  tfatikt  was  the  centre 
of  the  Chandel  kingdom,  irith  its  o^iital  at  Mahoba.  The  rajas 
adorned  the  town  with  many  splendid  edifices,  rcmairw  of  which 
still  exist,  besides  constructing  the  noble  artificial  lakes  already 
described.  At  the  end  of  the  12th  century  Mahoba  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mussulmans.  In  1680  the  disiriLl  was  conquered 
by  Clihatar  Sal,  the  hero  of  the  Bundelas,  who  assigned  at  his 
death  one-third  of  his  dominions  to  his  ally  the  peshwa  of 
the  Mahrattas.  Until  Bundclkhand  became  British  territory  in 
1805  there  was  coiutant  warfare  between  the  Bundcla  princes 
and  the  Mahratta  chieftains.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny 
in  1857,  Uamirpur  was  the  scene  of  a  fierce  rebellion,  and  all  the 
ptindiial  towns  were  pliudeted  by  the  sunoomling  chiefs. 
After  a  short  period  «f  desnhniy  guerrilla  warfare  the  rebels 
were  effectually  quelled  and  the  wnk  at  reorganiiatiaa  began. 
The  district  has  since  baes  tu^Jact  to  Qrdes  of  vaiyiog  acri« 

cultural  prosperity. 

HAMITIC  RACES  AND  LANGUAGES.  The  questions  in- 
volved in  a  consideraluiii  of  HaiiulK  rates  and  Hamilic  languages 
are  independent  of  one  another  and  caU  lor  separate  treatment. 

I.  Hamilic  Rates. —  The  term  Hamitic  as  applied  to  race  is 
not  only  extremely  vague  but  has  been  much  abused  by  anthro- 
pological writers.  Of  the  few  who  have  attempted  a  precise 
definition  the  most  prominent  is  Sergi,'  and  his  classification 
miqr  be  taken  as  representing  one  point  of  view  with  regard  to 
tUa  dllBcuH  questioo. 

Seigi  eoneidcfa  dw  Kanttca,  ulna  die  term  iothaiadalaenieh  as 
a  branch  of  Ms  "  Metfitemncan  Race ";  and  dividea  then  as 
fottows:— 

I.  B/Utem  Branch— 

(a)  Ancient  ;ind  .Vlodern  Egyptian  (excluding  the  Arabs). 

(b)  Nutii.ins,  Beja. 
(f)  .Abvisinians. 

(d)  (.nil  1.  D.iruikil.  Somali. 

'■  C.  S#Tgi,  ■/*<•  Mrditerranfan  Ratt.  A  Stmiy  qJ  Ii*  Origin  of 
deiia  sttrpe  camtiua  (Turin,  I($97>. 


(e)  Masai. 

(J)  Wahuma  or  WatusL 
2.  Northern  Branch— 

{a)  Berbers  of  the  Medltenaneaa,  Atbuttk  and  Sahara. 

lb)  Tifabn. 
(c)FuU. 

(iO  Goaa^  (eairiact). 

With  resard  to  this  rla^^ifiraeion  the  following  oondurions  may 

be  regarded  as  comparativei>  certain:  that  the  members  of  groupa 
rf,  e  and  /  of  the  first  branch  iipp<'ar  to  he  rli>s<'!v  intcr-ronnectcd 
by  tic  ul  !j|!xkI.  .'im!  .iI^-j  tin-  rtietiibers  nf  the  setc.mi  hr.mch.  The 
Abyssinianx  in  the  louth  have  absorbed  a  certain  amount  of  Galla 
bload,  but  the  majority  are  Semitic  or  Semito-Ncgroid.  The 
question  of  the  racial  amnitics  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  and  the 
Beja  are  attti  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  the  relation  01  the  two  groups 
to  each  other  is  still  controversial.  Sergi,  it  i(  true,  arguing  from 
physical  data  believes  that  a  rlo!<e  connexion  exists:  but  the  data 
are  so  extremely  scanty  that  the  finality  of  his  conrlij.sion  may  well 
be  doubted.  His  "  Northern  Branch  '  corresponds  with  the  more 
satisfactory  term  "  Libyan  Race,"  represented  in  fair  purity  by  the 
Berbers,  and.  mined  with  Htsgrti  elements,  by  the  FuU  and  Tibbu. 
This  Libyan  race  is  distinctively  a  white  rare,  with  dark  curiv  hair; 
the  Eastern  Hamites  are  equally  diitineiiv ely  a  bri>wn  people  with 
friuy  hair.  If.  ax  Serv;!  Ix-lieven.  tliese-  brown  people  arc  themiielves 
a  race,  and  not  a  cross  between  white  and  l)lack  m  v.iryiiig  pro|K>r- 
tiona,  they  are  found  in  their  greatest  purity  among  the  Somali  and 
Galla,  and  mind  with  Bantu  blood  among  the  Ba-Ffima  (Wahuma) 
and  WatUiri.  The  Mami  seem  to  be  as  much  Nilotic  Negro  as 
Hamite.  TUs  Galla  type  docs  not  seem  to  appear  farther  north 
than  the  aouthem  portion  of  Abyssinia,  and  it  ts  not  unlilxly  that 
the  Beja  are  very  early  Semitic  immiKrants  with  an  aboriginal 
.NeKroid  admixture.  It  is  alto  possible  that  they  and  the  Ancient 
Ei^'ptians  may  contain  a  comnMio  element.  The  Nubians  appear 
akui  to  the  Egyptiaas  but  with  a  strong  Negroid  element. 

To  return  to  Sergl's  two  branches,  besides  the  difTcrcrvre.s  in  skin 
colour  and  hnlr-tettinn  there  is  also  a  cultural  difference  of  great 
importance.  The  Eastern  Hamites  are  eawntially  a  pastoral  people 
and  therefore  nontadic  or  •emi-nomadic;  the  Berl>ers,  who,  ai^  said 
above,  arc  the  purest  representatives  of  the  Libyan.-.,  .nc  agri- 
culturists. The  pastoral  habits  of  the  Eastern  Hnmiter;  are  of 
importance,  siince  they  show  the  utmost  reluctance  to  abandon 
them.  Even  the  Ba-Hima  and  Watusai,  for  loog  settled  and  partly 
intermixed  with  the  agricakuial  Bantu,  regard  any  pursuit  but  that 
of  cattle-tending  as  abHliitely  beneath  their  dignity. 

It  would  wem  therefore  that,  while  sufficient  data  have  not  been 
ColliN  ti  ii  t<j  (JccKle  whether,  on  the  evidence  of  px-ict  anthr<jp<jlogieal 
measurements,  the  Libyans  are  connected  racially  with  the  Eastern 
Hamites,  the  testimony  derived  from  broad  "  descriptive  character- 
istics "  and  general  culture  is  »gnin««-  such  a  coonexion.  To  regard 
the  Libyans  as  Hsmiten  solely  on  the  ground  that  the  bnguages 
spoken  by  the  two  groups  show  aiBnitie«  would  be  as  rash  and  might 
be  as  falst'  a»  to  aver  that  the  present-day  Hungarians  arc  Mon- 
golians Ixf  au«'  Maifyar  is  an  Adatic  tongue.  Regardiuti;  the  prf»<  nt 
state  of  knowledge  it  would  be  safer  therefore  to  restrict  the  term 
"  Hamites  "  to  Sergi's  first  group;  and  call  the  second  by  the  name 
"  Libyans."  The  difficult  question  of  the  origin  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  is  discussed  elsewhere. 

As  to  the  question  whether  the  Hamites  in  this  restricted  sense 
area  definite  race  or  a  blend,  no  discussion  can.  in  view  of  the  paucity 
of  evidence,  as  yet  lead  to  a  satisfactory  ninrl'.iMon,  but  it  might 
be  suggested  very  tentatively  that  further  resicarches  may  possibly 
connect  them  with  the  Dravidian  peoples  of  India.  It  is  sufficient 
for  present  purpoaca  that  the  term  Hamite,  using  it  as  coextensive 
with  Scfgi's  Eastern  Hamite,  has  a  definite  connotation.  By  the 
term  is  meant  a  brown  people  with  friisy  hair,  of  lean  and  sinewy 
phyroiijue,  with  sleadsT  DM  miWfular  anas  and  len  a  thin  straight 
'ir  even  an'jilinc  noae  with deicate aoatribb  thfaiU|M  and  no  ir-icc 
of  prognathism.  (T.  A.  J.) 

TI.  Hamitic  Languages. — The  whole  north  of  Africa  was  once 
inhabited  by  tribes  of  the  Caucasian  race,  speaking  languages 
which  are  now  generally  called,  after  Genesis  x.,  Hamitic,  a 
term  uitroduced  principally  by  Fricdrich  Muller.  The  linguistic 
coherence  of  that  race  has  been  broken  up  esi>ccially  by  the 
intrusion  of  Arabs,  whose  language  has  e.xerciscd  a  powerful 
influence  on  all  those  nations.  This  split  ting  up,  and  the  immense 
distances  over  which  those  tribes  woe  spread,  have  made  those 
languages  diverge  more  widely  than  do  the  various  tongues  of 
the  Indo-European  stock,  but  still  thafar  afinity  can  euily  be 
traced  by  the  Unguiat,  and  is,  perhaps,  gmter  than  the  coma* 
spending  anthropologic  similarity  between  the  wUte  Ubgraa, 
red  Galla  and  swarthy  SomalL  The  relationship  of  theae 
languages  to  Semitic  has  long  been  noticed,  but  was  at  first 
talcen  for  descent  from  Semitic  (cf.  the  name  "  Sym- Arabian  " 
prtqiosed  by  Prichard).    Now  linguists  arc  agreed  that  the 
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Prot»4eBiitcs  ud  Proto*Ihiiih«  once  fonned  a  unity,  probably 
InAimbU.  That  original  unity  has  been  demonstrated  cspedatly 
by  Friedrich  Mailer  {Reise  der  SslerreichucheH  Prtgatte  fiovara, 

p.  51,  more  fully,  Grundriss  der  Sprackunsscnuh  :(! .  vdl  iii. 
fasc,  J,  p.  226);  cf.  also  A.  H.  Saycc,  Science  of  Liinf-unf^c,  ii. 
178;  R.  N.  ('u!il.  The  Modern  I^nnuanes  of  A  frica,  i.  q4,  ilc. 
The  comparalivc  grammars  of  Semitic  (\V.  Wright,  18^,  and 
especially  11.  Zimnicrii,  iSgS)  ilciiionstratu  this  now  to  everybody 
by  comparative  tables  of  the  grammatical  elements. 

The  rl,ii»ifiralion  of  Hamitir  Iaa|nM|tC*  i«  a*  Wlows: ' — 

I.  The  Lihyiin  I>t<iif<ts  (moitly  tiiisnam(<l  '"  BcrtH-r  lanpiWRCs," 
after  an  unfortunate,  vague  Aral  i;  iie-i<n.i;i' in.  bardhra.  "  [>i-<jple 
o(  (orcien  Un|;uaj(e  ").  The  reprewniativrs  of  this  UrRr  Rroup 
encQd  Iroffl  the  Senegal  river  (where  they  are  calM  Zenaga;  im- 
perfect Grammairt  by  L.  Fatdberhc,  1877)  and  from  Timbuktu 
(dialect  of  the  Auelimmidcn,  sketched  by  Hcinrich  Barth,  Travels, 
vol.  v.,  1857)  to  the  oaacs  of  Aujila  (Bengazi)  and  of  Si«-a  on  the 
western  hr>rrler  of  Kkv()(.  ("onw<)uentIy,  these  "dialects"  differ 
more  strongly  frmn  e.ii-)i  other  than,  r.g.  the  Semitic  languages  do 
between  themselves.  The  purest  rcpricscnlati\'e  seems  to  be  the 
bn^uage  of  the  Aleerian  mountaineers  (Kabvlcs),  esqwrially  that  of 
the  Zuawa  (Zouaves)  tribe,  described  by  A.  Hanoteau,  Eisai  dr 
frammairt  kabyle  (1858);  Ben  Sedira,  Court  de  lantue  kab.  (1MV7); 
Dictionnaire  by  Olivier  (1878).  The  learned  little  Manuel  de  langue 
kahylr,  by  R  Rassrt  (1887)  is  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
m.c;',    ill. ill  I  !  ■  uiih  full  iiiblioKriiphy,  cf.  Bai»vt'»  Xnlri  lie 

lexuograpkte  berhi-re  ( i  883  foil.).  (The  dictioitaries  Brossclard  and 
Venture  de  Pandis  are  imperfect.)  The  beat  now  deacribed  !.« 
ShOhfa).  a  Mofoocan  dialect  (H.  Stnmmt.HamihudtiatSdiWiiuhen, 
1899),  out  it  is  an  inferior  dialeet.  That  of  Chat  io  lYtopl!  under- 
lies the  Grammar  ctS  F,  \V.  Newman  (1845)  and  the  Grammaire 
Tamaskek  of  Hanoteau  (l8fto);  cf.  als)  the  DicHonnaire  of  (  id 
Kaoui  (l9tX)).  Neither  medieval  reports  on  the  Unnu.u'e  s]kik(n 
by  the  Guanches  of  the  Canat^  Islands  (fullest  in  A.  Berthelut. 
AnHtKMi  cnwrtMMr.  lan;  akui  to  SUHia:  by  ao  aMaiiajprimiti\'e 
Libyia  unMHehad  by  Aannc),  nor  Oa  nndan  iRalect  of  Swa  (still 
little  known:  tantanvc  jmnUMr  by  BnMeti  1K90),  have  justified 
hopes  of  iindiiif  a  pure  Ubyan  dialect.  Of  a  few  literary  attempts 
in  .Aralitc  letters  the  religious  Pohnr  de  faW  (ed.  Basset,  Journ. 
asiiitique,  sii.  476)  is  the  most  remarkaMc.  The  imperfect  native 
writing  (named  tifinaghen),  a  derivation  from  the  Sabaean  alph.-if>et 
(Ml.  M  ttaUvjr  clBMed.  fnm  tlw  Ptnie).  ttiM  in  use  amon^  the 
SiMfa  times,  can  be  traced  to  the  2nd  century  b.C.  (bilingual  in- 
scription of  Tucca,  &c. ;  cf.  I.  Hal#\'y,  Etsai  d'ip^aphie  libyque, 
1875).  but  hardly  cwr  scrvctf  for  literary  uses. 

I,  T'ke  Cuihilir  or  I'.thiopian  Family. —'Yht  nearest  relative  of 
Libyan  i-.  n  .t  Anricsil  K^vjitian  but  tfie  lunKuauc  of  the  nomadu- 
Uisharin  or  iicja  of  the  Nubian  Ucsert  (cf.  H.  AlmKvist,  Die  Biuhan 
Spraelm,  IMI  Uke  northern  dinlacd,  and  L.  Reinisrh.  Die  Bedauye 
Spnuki,  1893,  WMtrhuek,  l>9^).  The  speech  of  the  peoples  occupy- 
ing  the  lowland  east  of  Abywtlnia,  the  Saho  (Keiniacb,  gismmar  in 
Zttltekrifl  d.  deuUchen  morgrnMnd.  GeseliickafI,  X3,  1878:  Texte. 
1889;  Wdrlerbufh,  iHt^i;  rf.  alsf>  Reinisch,  I)te  Sprache  der  Itob 
Saho,  1878),  and  llu  Ai.c  or  U.ia.ikil  1  K.  itii>i  li,  /)iV  .-f/,jr  Spraihe, 
1887;  C.  Colizxa,  Lingua  Afar,  1887),  merely  ilia li-<  l»  of  onelanguaife, 
fom  flK  CBanacling  link  with  the  southern  Hamitir  group,  i.e. 
Somali  (Reimich,  Somali  Sprache,  1900-1905,  j  \  uls. :  Uirajasse 
und  de  Sampont,  Practical  Cfintmar  nf  the  .Somali  i^itti>uai>f,  i>*<}7; 
imperfect  sketches  by  lltiiUi  i ,  i ,1  ml  S<  lil<-i(  her.  lHi>f>),  and  ( ialla 
(I..  Tutwheck.  Grnmrr.ar,  |K.!5.  I.rxunn,  1H.J4;  Ma!isaja.  Lecliones. 
1877;  (">.  F.  K.  I'r.ictorius.  /.ur  Grammalii  der  Gaitasf>raehe,  1893. 
&c.).  All  thew  (.  Uiihilic  liinjtuaRes,  exiendiiw  from  KfiVPt  to  the 
«gn^ar»  are  separated  by  Reinisch  as  Lower  Cuskitie  from  the  High 
Qistmic  Kroup,  t.r.  the  many  dialects  spoken  by  tribes  dwelling 
in  the  Ahy^wnian  hiRhlandft  or  south  of  Ab>'ssinia.  Of  the  oricinal 
inhabitants  of  Aby.viiii.i,  rall<-<J  rollii  lively  As5u  (or  Ay:Su  )  by  the 
Al ■\'^iinian'.  r,r  I-".tla>has  Ithis  nan>e  [irinriiwilly  for  Jewish  tribes,), 
kri'ni-H'h  C'ln-.iiter'^  th<-  Rilin  or  f (■  i^'o^  tril>e  a«  [ireserving  the  mii-t 
afcluiic  di.ilect  [Die  BUtn  Sprache,  Texts,  1*83:  Grammtiltk,  1882: 
WMerbntk,  1887);  the  same  scholar  gave  {tketche*  of  the  KJiamir 
(1M4)  and  Qttara  (l88<;)  dialei-tx.  On  other  dialects,  struggling 
against  the  spreading  Semitie  tongues  fTiKr*"-,  .\niharic.  &c.).  see 
Omtl  Ro^nini.  "  Ajijiunti  sull.i  lingua  Khamta,"  in  Gtorn.  soc.  orient. 
(iqon);  \V;ililni<'yi-r.  ll'orl^-rsammiunfi  i:ih(>8);  J.  Hal^vy,  "  K.vsii 
sur  1.1  lan,;iie  .^icaou  "  (/Ict'-.v  -yi .  jihilnli^ctijue,  1873),  iScr.  Similar 
ilulex:ts  are  those  of  the  SidldlSma  tribes,  south  of  Abyssinia,  of 
which  only  Kaf(f)a  (Reinisch,  Die  Kafa  Sprache,  I888)  is  known  at 
all  fully.  Of  the  v-arifiu^t  other  dialects  (Kiillo,  Tambaro.  Stc), 
VDcablilariei  only  are  known ;  cf.  Borelli,  Ethiopie  miridinnolr 
(ttgo)*    fpa  llau!4a  mk  IkIow.) 

There  is  no  question  that  the  northcrnmosi  Hamitic  languages 
have  pn-M:rve«l  bei^t  the  original  we.alth  of  infI<-<  lions  which  reminds 
us  so  strongly  of  the  formal  riches  of  southern  Semitic.  Lib>'an 

'Only  works  of  higher  linguistic  standing  arc  quoted  here; 
many  vocabularies  and  imperfect  attempu  of  taveHeri  cannot  be 


and  Beja  are  the  best-preserved  types,  and  the  latter  Ci . 
may  be  called  the  Sanskrit  of  liamitic.  The  other  Cushitic  tongues 
exhibit  increasing  agKlutiiutive  ti  iiiU  ni  te^  the  farther  »e  vo  >.injth. 
although  single  archaisms  are  found  even  in  Somali.  The  early 
isohtod  CMkitle  tpuwss  (originally  branched  off  from  a  stocic 
common  with  Galh  and  Somali)  diverge  most  strongly  fn»  the 


original  type.  Already  the  Ag^  dialecu  SK  f uU  of  vcfv  pscuSar 
development.'*;  the  Hamitic  cMrscter  of  the  Sid(d)BSia  taflguafes 

can  be  tnirc<l  onlv  bv  lengthy  compariisons. 

The  simple  ami  pretty  (Haus(5)a  language,  the  cumiiu  rj  Uin- 
Buage  of  the  whole  Niger  region  and  beyond  (^ichoeo,  Grammar,  1 862, 
gl'riisuory.  i»76;  Cnaries  H.  Robinson,  Itay,  fat  Robinson  and 
Braolces's  tHctioMry)  has  fairly  well  preacrvedTts  Hamitic  grammar, 
though  its  vocabulary  wasmucn  influenced  by  the  surrounding  Negro 
lan.;uaKes.  It  is  no  reiative  of  Libyan  (though  it  has  experienced 
some  Libyan  influerK-«(),  but  comes  from  the  (High  ?)  Cushitic 
family;  its  exji  t  place  in  this  family  remains  to  be  determined. 
Various  languages  of  the  Niger  region  were  once  Hamitic  like 
Maus(s)a.  or  «  least  under  some  Hamitk  influence,  but  have  now 
lost  that  character  too  far  to  be  ekssHM  as  Hamitic,  e.g.  tha  Mutok 
or  Muagu  language  (F.  Mailer,  1886).  The  often-raised  question 
of  some  (very  remote)  reUtionship  between  Hamitic  and  the  ftttt 
Bantu  family  is  still  tinilei  ide<l :  more  doiiblfu!  is  ifial  with  the  Inter* 
esiing  Kill  (a,l  language  in  the  western  Sud.in,  1  iit  1  relationship  with 
the  Nilotic  branch  of  negro  Languages  is  impossible  (though  a  few 
of  these,  e.t,  Nttbot  have  borrowed  some  wv«ds  from  ncignbouritM 
Hamitic  peoples).  The  develcipment  of  a  grammatical  sender,  thia 
principal  characteristic  of  Semito-Hamitic, In  Ban  and  Masai,  may 
oe  rather  accidental  than  borrowed;  certainly,  the  same  pheno- 
menon in  HotK  ntiit  dms  not  justify  the  attempt  often  made  to 
clas-sify  this  miIi  li.inniii-- 

3.  Ancient  iig)pttan,  as  we  hav'e  seen,  does  not  form  the  connect- 
ing link  bcttveen  Libyan  and  Cushitic  which  its  geographical  pooi- 
tion  would  lead  us  to  expect.  It  represents  a  third  independent 
branch,  or  rather  a  second  one,  Libyan  and  Cushitic  forming  one 
division  of  Hamitic.  A  few  resemblances  with  Libyan  {M.  de 
Rochemonleix  in  Xfi'moires  du  congrei  tnternal.  des  ortentattstei, 
Paris.  1S73;  clementar\  )  are  l<  ss  due  lo  iiri^;inal  reLition.ship  lhan 
to  the  general  better  prcwrvalion  of  the  northern  idioms  (sec  above). 
Frequent  attempts  to  detach  Egypdaa  fiam  Haadtic  and  to  attri- 
bute it  toaSemitic  immigiatioa  later  than  d«t  of  the  other  Hamttes 
cannot  Ik  provetl.  Eg\ptian  is,  in  many  respects,  more  rrmote 
from  S'initie  than  the  Lib>an-('u.shitic  divi»ion,  l^'ing  more  agglu- 
titL;ili%e  lhan  the  In'tter  tv-tx-s  of  its  sister  branch ,  having  lo«t  the 
most  characteristic  verlial  flection  (ihe  1  l.iniLt' i-Siniit  1;  imperfect), 
forming  the  nominal  plural  in  it&  own  (>ei  ulutr  liiahiun,  <iiic.  The 
advulace  of  Egyptian,  that  it  is  re|>resented  in  teats  of  3000  n.c.. 
while  the  risler  tongues  rxi«t  only  in  forms  5000  years  later,  allows 
us,  C.J.  to  trate  the  S»-mitic  principle  of  trilitrral  nntts  iilillS  tlwilly 
in  lvL;\]itii.n:  but  still  the  latter  tongue  is  hardly  more  chaiSCtC^ 
i.stieally  archaic  or  nearer  Semitic  than  Heja  or  Kabjlic. 

All  this  is  said  principally  <jf  ihe  grammar.  t,>(  iIk-  voeabulaiy 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  tliat  nunc  of  the  Hamitic  tongues  remained 
untouched  by  Semitic  influences  after  the  separation  of  the  Hamttes 
and  Semites,  say  4000  or  6000  B.C.  Repeated  Semitic  immigrations 
and  influenci-5  have  hmught  so  many  layers  of  loan-words  that  it  is 
questionable  if  anv  nxxlem  Hamitic  language  has  now  more  than 
10%  of  original  liamitic  words.  Which  Semitic  resemblances  are 
due  to  original  affinity,  which  come  from  pre-Christian  immigrations, 
which  from  later  influences,  are  iliflicult  questioiu  not  yet  faced  by 
science;  e.g.  the  half -Arabic  numerals  of  Libyan  have  often  baen 
quoted  as  a  proof  of  primitive  Hamito-Semitic  kinship,  but  they 
are  prol>ably  only  a  gift  of  some  Arab  invasion,  prehistoric  for  us. 
.Arab  tribes  sii  in  lo  h.ive  rejieatedls  svvejil  i.m  r  the  whole  .iri-a  of 
the  Hamite;^,  long  before  the  time  of  .Mahomet,  and  to  have  left  deep 
ini|>res.si<ins  on  races  and  languages,  but  none  of  these  ndgratioas 
stands  in  the  full  light  of  history  (not  even  that  of  the  Ceis  tribes  of 
ftbysiinilj  figyptiao exhibits  constant  influences  from  its  Canaan- 
itkn  nwgnoours :  It  ts  crammed  with  such  loan-words  already  in 
^000  B.C. :  new  afflux«-s  can  be  traced,  especially  r.  1600.  (The  Punic 
influences  on  Libyan  are,  however,  ver>'  .slight,  inferior  to  the  L.atin.) 
Hence  I  he  reLiiions  of  Semitic  and  Haaaitic  still  reauire  many  investi< 
gations  in  detail,  for  which  the  norha  of  Reinisch  and  Basset  have 
merely  built  up  a  basis.  (W.  M.  MJ) 

HAMLET,  the  hero  of  SliikeqiMR'atnaedyt  a tUiklag  figure 

in  Scandinavian  romance. 

The  chief  authority  for  the  legend  of  Hamlet  is  Saxo  Gram- 
matkua,  who  devotes  to  U  parts  of  the  third  and  fourth  books  of 
MtHkitHt  Dmtea,  written  at  the  beginaiiigof  the  13th  oentuiy. 
It  ii  atVpoMdi  tbat  the  story  of  Hamlet,  AnkMi  «r  AaUBi,* 
was  Goatafawdbi  the  lost  Skjoldunga  saga,  butwehavenonieaiu 
of  determining  whether  Saxo  derived  hi.s  information  in  this 
case  from  oral  or  written  sources.  The  close  parallels  between  the 

•The  word  is  used  in  modern  Icelandic  metaphorically  of  an 
imbeoleor  weak-minded  person  (iceCieasbyafld  Vigiftssoo,  /csfstsdso 
BKffitk  DkHtKory.  1K9). 
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tale  of  Hamlet  and  the  English  romances  of  Havelok,  Horn  and 
Bevis  of  Hampton  make  it  uol  uuiikely  that  Hamlet  i?  of  British 
nthertluuKilSGMidinavianorigia.  His  name  does  iu  fact  occur 
in  ths  Iiiih  Amuk  t§  Om  Ant  Mttkn  (cd.  ODcoovtn,  tSst) 
im  ftata»attt9Mted  to  biibQaeM  Gomteitbtwlwlaiim 
dw  dndi  ol  bar  bmbrad,  Mbll  GItinduUi,  at  tb»  ktnda  of 
AmhIaitfeinpipatUiebottleorAth-CIiath.  lliodijferofNiall 
Ghindtibh  is  by  other  authorities  stated  to  have  been  Sihtric. 
Now  Sihtric  wasthe  father  uf  •.hat  Olaf  or  Anlaf  Cuaran  who  was 
the  prototype  of  the  English  Havelok.  but  nowhere  else  docs  he 
leccive  the  nickname  of  Amhlaic/e.  If  .\mhlai(/e  inay  really  he 
identified  with  Sihtric,  who  first  went  to  Dublin  in  SKH,  the 
relations  between  the  talcs  of  Havelok  and  Hamlet  arc  readily 
eiqtlicabic,  since  nothing  was  more  likely  than  that  the  exploits 
of  father  and  son  should  ha  confounded  (see  Havelok).  But, 
whoever  the  hiatonc  Hamlet  nay  have  been,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  moch  ma  added  that  ma  extraneous  to  Scandinavian 
txadUioo.  Later  ia  the  leth  century  there  ia  evideaoe  of  the 
eriatewceof  ao  lodaadk  saga  of  AailM  or  Amkth  in  a  passage 
from  the  poet  Snadijom  in  the  second  part  of  the  prose  Bdda} 
According  to  Saso,*  Hamlet's  history  is  briefly  as  foUows.  In 
the  days  of  Rorik,  king  of  Denmark,  Gervendill  was  governor 
of  Jutland,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Horvendill  and  Feng. 
Horvendill,  on  his  return  from  a  \  iking  expedition  in  which 
he  had  slain  KoU,  king  of  Norway,  married  Gt-rutha.  Rorik's 
daughter,  who  bore  him  a  son  AmU  :h.  But  W-nf.,  out  of  jealousy, 
murdered  Horvendill,  and  pcrsuadetl  Uerutha  to  become  his 
wife,  on  the  plea  that  he  had  committed  the  crime  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  avenge  her  of  a  husband  by  whom  she  had  been 
hated.  Amieth,  afraid  of  sharing  his  father's  fate,  pretended  to 
be  imbecile,  but  tlie  auipicion  of  Feng  put  him  to  various  tests 
frhicb  are  idated  In  detaiL  AwMf  aOer  tUnfi  tbey  sought 
to  entangle  him  with  a  yonag  giri,  his  fostcMlMer,  bat  hia 
cunning  tavcd  bin.  When,  however,  Amkth  slew  the  eaves> 
dropper  hidden,  like  Poloni  us,  i  n  his  mother's  room,  and  dest  roy  ed 
all  trace  of  the  deed,  Feng  was  assured  that  the  young  man's 
madness  was  feigned.  Accordingly  he  despatched  himtoP>ngland 
in  company  with  two  attendants,  who  bore  a  letter  enjoining 
the  king  of  the  country  to  put  him  to  death,  .\mleth  surmised 
the  purport  of  their  instructions,  and  secretly  altered  the  message 
on  their  wooden  tablets  to  the  i-fTcct  that  the  king  shotild  put 
the  attendants  to  death  and  give  Amieth  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
After  marrying  the  princess  Amieth  returned  at  the  end  of  a  year 
to  Denmark,  Of  the  wealth  he  had  accumulated  he  took  with 
him  only  certain  hollow  sticks  hlled  with  gold.  He  arrived  in 
time  for  a  functal  feast,  held  to  celebrate  hia  supposed  death. 
During  the  feaat  he  plied  the  courticfa  with  wine,  andcncuted 
bbvMfeaace  during  their  dntakcairiecp  by  fastening  down  over 
them  the  woollen  hangings  of  the  hall  with  pegs  he  had  sharpened 
during  his  feigned  madness,  and  then  setting  fire  to  the  palace. 
Feng  he  slew  with  his  own  sword.  After  a  long  harangue  to  the 
people  he  w.v  proclaimed  king.  Returning  to  F.ngland  for  his 
wife  he  found  that  his  father-in-law  .and  Feng  had  been  pledged 
each  to  avenge  the  othcr'.n  death.  The  English  king,  unwillini; 
personally  to  carry  out  his  pledge,  sent  Amieth  as  proxy  wooer 
for  the  hand  of  a  terrible  Scottish  queen  Hermuthruda,  who  had 
put  all  former  wooers  to  death,  but  fell  in  love  with  Amieth, 
On  his  return  to  England  his  first  wife,  whose  love  proved  stronger 
than  bar  reientment,  told  bun  of  her  father's  intended  revenge. 
In  the  battle  wUdi  fbOowed  Amkth  won  the  day  by  setting  up 

'  "  Tis  Mid  ;haf  f.ir  out,  off  ynndrr  nrss,  the  Nine  Maid.s  of  the 
laland  Mill  »tir  aniain  the  host — cruel  »kerry-<|Ufrn — they  who  in 
ages  past  ground  fiamlet's  meal.  The  good  Chieftain  furrows  the 
hull's  lair  with  his  ship's  beaked  prow."  This  passage  may  be  com- 
pared with  some  ex.implcs  of  Mamlet's  rryntic  sayings  quote*!  by 
Saxo;  "  ARain,  as  he  jhi»4-<J  .dntin  the  beach,  his  companions 
found  the  nidilcr  of  a  ihip  which  had  been  wrecked,  and  said 
they  h.id  fli:-i-:(>vercd  a  huge  knife.  '  This,"  said  he,  '  was  the 
right  thing  to  carve  such  a  huge  hum  .  .  .  .  '  Also,  a»  they  pa  sued 
the  mnd-hills,  and  bade  him  look  at  the  meal,  meaning  the  sand, 
be  replied  that  it  had  beea  grauod  small  by  the  hoary  tempests  of 
the  ooeaa*" 

*  Books  ffi.  and  tv.,^aiia.  B6-106.  Eng.  trans,  by  O.  Ebon  (London, 


the  dead  men  of  the  day  before  with  stakes,  and  thus  terrifying 
the  enemy.  He  then  returned  with  ids  two  «-ives  to  Jutland, 
where  be  had  to  encounter  the  enmity  of  Wiglek,  Rorik's  suo- 
ceieor.  He  was  sUio  m  a  battle  against  Wiglek,  and  Hanuth- 
rudh.  although  she  had  cogased  to  die  with  bin,  manied  the 
victtr. 

The  other  Scandinavian  versions  of  the  tale  are:  the  Hrolfstofa 
Kraka,*  where  the  brothers  Helgi  and  Hroar  take  the  place  of  the 
hero;  the  talc  of  Harald  and  H.alfdari,  as  rehi'.ed  in  'he  vth  book 
of  Saxo  Grammaticus;  the  modern  Iielandir  .1  »i,'^.<;/i:j  Saga* 
a  romantic  talc  the  earliest  MS.  of  which  dates  from  the  17th 
century;  and  the  folk-talc  of  Hrjam' which  was  put  in  writing 
in  1707.  HciKi  and  Hroar,  like  Harald  and  Halfdan.avcnRc  their 
father's  death  on  their  uncle  by  burning  him  in  his  palace. 
Harald  and  Halfdan  escape  after  their  failier  b  death  by  being 
brought  up,  with  dogs'  names,  in  a  hollow  oak,  and  subsequently 
by  feigned  madness;  and  in  the  case  of  the  other  brothers  there 
are  tiacaa  of  a  abnilar  motive,  since  tlie  beys  are  called  by  dogs* 
namca.  The  metbodaolHamlet'amadnae,aa  related  by  Sana, 
seem  to  point  to  qnmrtbnpgr.  In  the  AmMn  S*fft,  which 
perhaps  is  coQsterat  to,  rather  than  derived  fen,  Saio'a  vemlon, 
there  are,  besides  romantic  additions,  KHne  tiaits  wUcb  point 
to  an  earlier  version  of  the  tale, 

Saxo  Grammaticus  was  certainly  familiar  with  the  Latin 
historiatw,  and  it  is  most  [irobable  that,  recognizing  the  similarity 
between  the  northern  Hamlet  legend  and  the  classical  tale  of 
Lucius  Junius  Brutus  as  told  by  Livy,  by  Valerius  Maximus, 
and  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (with  which  he  was  probably 
acquainted  through  a  Latin  epitome),  be  deliberately  added 
circumstances  from  the  clasrical story.  The  inddent  of  the  gohl- 
fiUed  sticks  could  hardly  appear  fortuitously  in  both,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  harangues  of  Amieth  (Saxo,  Bodt  iv.)  and  of 
Bmtna  (Dionysius  iv.  77)  shows  maiked  similaiitles.  In  both 
take  the  usurping  unde  b  altimately  succeeded  by  the  nephew 
who  has  escaped  notice  during  his  youth  by  a  feipied  madness. 
But  the  parts  played  by  the  personages  who  in  Shakespeare 
becime  Ophelia  and  Polonius,  the  method  of  revenge,  and  the 
whole  narrative  of  Amleth's  adventure  in  England,  have  no 
parallels  in  the  Latin  stor>-. 

Dr.  O.  L.  Jiriczek*  first  pointed  out  the  striking  ^^imilarities 
existing  between  the  story  of  Atnleth  in  Saxo  ami  the  other 
northern  versions,  and  that  of  Kei  Ghosro  in  the  Shahnamek 
(Book  of  the  King)  of  the  Persian  poet  Firdausi.  The  comparison 
was  carried  farther  by  R.  Zenker  {Bocve  Amklhus,  pp.  207-26S, 
Berlin  and  Le^sig,  1904),  wfoo  even  concluded  that  the  northern 
saga  tested  on  an  euUer  version  of  Fiidauai'a  ttoiy,  in  which 
faideed  neai^  an  the  faidividnal  elements  of  die  TwioH  Barthem 
venfaoa  are  to  be  found.  Further  reseroblancea  edst  in  the 
Ambales  Saga  with  the  tales  of  Bellerophon,  of  Hendcs,  and  of 
Servius  Tullius.  That  Oriental  talcs  through  Byzantine  and 
,\rabian  channels  did  find  their  way  to  the  west  is  well  known, 
and  there  is  notUng  Very  suipiisiDg  in  tbeir  being  attached  to  a 

local  hero. 

The  tale  of  Hamlet's  adventures  in  Britain  forms  .in  episode 
so  distinct  that  it  was  at  one  time  referred  to  a  separate  hero. 
The  traitorous  letter,  the  purport  of  which  is  changed  by  Her- 
muthruda, occurs  in  the  popular  Dit  dc  Vempercur  Constant.' 
and  in  .Arabian  and  Indian  talcs.  Hermuthruda's  cruelty  to  her 
wooers  is  common  in  northern  and  German  mythology,  and  close 

'  Printed  in  Fornaldar  Sdgur  Norfltrlanda  (vol.  i.  Copenhagen, 
mi')).  anatvr,ed  by  F.  Dettcr  la  Mucir.  ftr  d*mtickti  AUimm 

(vol.  36,  Berlin,  1802). 

'  Printed  with  EiwUsh  translation  and  with  other  texts  germane 
to  the  subject  by  I .  Gollanci  (fliaiN/d  in  letfctid.  London ,  1 898 ) . 

*  Profeaaor  I.  Gollancz  points  out  (p.  Ixix.)  that  Brjam  is  a  varia- 
tion of  the  Irish  Brian,  that  the  rtLitions  lx-t»<fn  Inl.ind  ,ind  the 
\nr<iemcn  were  very  cin-se,  and  that,  curiniivlv  ctKniv.-h.  Hrinn 
Boroimhe  was  the  hero  of  that  very  Ixattle  fif  (  lunt^trf  ■  K1I4I  where 
the  device  (which  occurs  in  Havelok  and  Ilamlci)  ui  bluffing  the 
enemy  by  tying  the  wounded  to  stakes  to  represent  active  aoldiers 
was  used. 

•  ■'  Hamlet  in  Iran,"  in  Zeihchrifl  des  Vereins  fUr  VoUtskmidt,  X. 
(Berlin,  1900). 

'  See  A.  B.  Cough,  The  CpiuMk*  .S^pi  (Bertil^  190a}. 
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paralleb  aze  afforded  by  Tbyrdo,  the  tcrriUc  bride  of  0S«  I  . 
«lw  Ignw  in  gwwwy,  aad  hy  BfuaUUa  in  the  Mtbdmten 

The  story  of  Hatnlet  was  known  to  the  ELizabethans  in 
Fianfioto  de  Bdkfomt'*  HiOtint  tragffnu  (i5S9)»  uxl  found 
its  tttpraiie  cqmidoD  in  SlMdmpewv^i  tngedjr.  Iliit  u  caily 
«B  1587  or  1589  Hamlet  had  i^pcued  on  the  Engliih  atafe  b 
ahown  by  Nash's  preface  to  Greene's  Menapkon:  "He  will 
afford  you  whole  Hamlets,  I  should  say,  handfulls  of  tragical 
speeches."  The  Shakespearian  Hamlet  owes,  however,  little 
hut  the  outline  of  his  story  to  Saxo.  In  character  he  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  his  prototype.  Amlcth's  madness  was 
certainly  altogether  feigned;  he  prepared  his  vcn>;e.ance  a  year 
beforehand,  and  carried  it  out  deliberately  and  ruthlessly  at 
every  point.  His  riddling  speech  has  little  more  than  an  outward 
timilarity  to  the  words  of  Hamlet,  who  resembles  him,  however, 
Jn  his  disconcerting  penetration  inio  his  enemies'  plans.  For 
a  daruiBtinn  of  Shakopeare's  fiUy  and  ita  immediau  aouices 
•ee  &AX«8»KAtX. 

See  an  appendix  to  Elton's  trans,  ct  Sun  GmnuoatScus;  T. 
Gollancz.  Uwulet  in  Iceland  (I^ndon,  1898);  H.  L.  Ward,  Catalotue 
of  RomanetS,  under  "  Mavelok."  vol.  i.  pp.  423  sof).;  Enetish  His- 
iortojl  Review,  X.  {iV'-iSr.  I'-  Uittcr,  "Die  Hamletsage,'  Zciluhr. 
/.  deut.  Alter,  vol.  36  (Hcrlin,  i«i)2) ;  O.  L.  Jiriczok,  "  Die  ."Vmlcth- 
■ageauf  island,"  in  Germanististhe  AbhaiMtm^,  vol.  xii.  (Breslaii), 
SUM  "  Hamlet  in  I»d."  in  ZeiUckr.  des  Ven$HS  JUr  Volktkunde,  x. 
(Berlin.  1900);  A.OIrik,  J:sMWMtf  SetaCIMsilimf  (Cofieahagen. 
a  vols..  1893-1894). 

HAMLEY,  SIR  EDWARD  WLVCS  (1824-1S93),  British 
general  and  militar>'  writer,  youngest  son  of  Vice-Admiral  William 
Hanilty.  was  born  on  the  jylh  of  April  iS34at  BodmiM,  Curir.'.ull, 
and  ciiu-rcd  the  Royal  Artillery  in  1843.  He  was  pruninud 
capiaiu  in  1850.  and  in  1851  went  to  Gibraltar,  where  he  com- 
mcDCcd  his  literary  career  by  contributing  articles  to  magazines, 
lie  served  throughout  the  Crimean  campaign  as  aide-de-camp 
to  Sir  Richard  Dacrcs,  commanding  the  artillery,  taking  pari 
in  all  the  operations  with  distinction,  and  becoming  successively 
major  and  lieutenant-colonel  by  breveu  He  also  received  the 
C.B.  and  Frendi  uid  Turkiah  ordeia.  During  the  war  he  con- 
tributed to  Bladiwaod's  Maguim  aa  adminlile  account  of  the 
progress  of  the  campaign,  which  waa  afterwarda  repabUaiied. 
The  combination  in  Hamley  of  literary  and  military  ability 
secured  for  him  in  1859  the  professorship  of  military  history  at 
the  new  Stal7  College  at  Sarnlhurst,  from  which  in  1S66  he  went 
to  the  ciiuntii  of  military  education,  returning  in  1S70  to  the 
Staff  College  as  comnmndanL.  l-'rum  i8;g  to  1S81  he  was  British 
commissioner  successively  for  the  delimitation  of  the  frontiers 
of  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  Turkey  in  .\sia  and  Russia,  and  Turkey 
and  Greece,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  K.C.M.G.  Promoted 
colonel  in  1S63,  he  became  a  lieutenant-general  in  1882,  when  he 
commanded  the  ind  division  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt  under 
Lord  Wolselcy,  and  led  his  troops  in  the  battle  of  Tell-el-Kebir, 
for  which  he  received  the  K.C.B.,  the  thanks  of  parliament,  and 
snd  daas  of  Osmanleh.  Hanlcy  oonaideied  that  hia  aervioes 
in  Egypt  had  been  insufficiently  recognised  in  Lord  Wolid^'s 
despatches,  and  expressed  his  indignation  freely,  but  he  had  no 
suilkient  ground  for  supposing  that  there  was  any  intention  to 
belittle  hi^  services.  From  1885  until  his  death  on  the  12th  of 
August        he  rcpreacBted  Biifcenhead  in  parliament  in  the 

ConservLitivu  interest. 

H.^niU)  VV.15  a  clever  and  versatile  writer.   His  principal  work. 
The  Operations  of  War.  published  in  1867,  became  a  text-book  of 
He 


nuiitary  instruction.    —   ^_  ,  .   

defence,  was  a  frequent  ooMribnler  to  magaaines,  and  the  author  or 
■avemi  novels,  of  which  periia|»  the  best  known  b  lah  Let's 


HAHLm.  HANNIBAL  (1809-1891),  %'icc-prcstdcnt  of  the 
nnited  States  (1861-186^),  was  bom  at  Paris,  Maine,  on  the 
27th  of  Aai;ust  :  Sc-  j.  After  studying  in  Hebron  .Academy,  he 
conducted  his  lather's  f.irm  for  a  time,  Ixrcanie  sch<Kilmaster, 
and  later  nian.iged  a  weekly  newsjiaper  ai  Paris.  He  then 
studied  law,  w.is  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833,  and  rapidly  atr|u;rcd 
a  reputation  as  an  able  lawyer  ami  a  good  public  speaker. 
Entering  politics  as  an  anti-slavery  Democrat,  he  was  a  member 


of  the  state  House  of  Representatives  in  1836-1S40,  ser\ing  as 
its  presiding  officer  during  the  hut  four  years.  He  was  a 
representative  in  Congress  from  1843  to  1847,  and  waa  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate  from  1848  to  i8$ft.  Ftom  the  veiy 
heginniHg  of  hia  aervice  in  Congreaa  he  was  pvonbcnt  aa  ao 
oppoaaat  of  the  wrtmsimi  of  ilivwjr;  he  ma  a  eonspicooaa 
supporter  of  the  Wifanot  Floviao,  qiohe  aiainat  the  Oimpromise 
Meeanret  of  1850,  and  In  i8s6,  chiefly  bccnnse  of  the  passage 
in  1854  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  which  repealed  the  Mi^Hiurt 
Compromise,  and  his  party's  endorsement  of  that  repciil  at  ilie 
Cincinnati  Convention  two  years  later,  he  withiirev,-  from  the 
Democrats  and  joined  the  newly  organized  Republican  party. 
The  Republicans  of  Maine  notninated  him  for  governor  in  the 
same  year,  and  having  carried  the  election  by  a  large  majority 
he  was  inaugurated  in  this  office  on  the  8th  of  January  1857. 
In  the  latter  part  of  February,  however,  he  resigned  the  governor- 
ship, and  was  again  a  member  of  the  Senate  from  1857  to  January 
iS6t.  From  1861  to  1865,  during  the  Civil  War,  he  waa  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  Sutea.  While  in  this  ofltee  be  waa  one 
of  the  chief  advisers  of  President  Uncoh,  aad  uiied  both  the 
Emancipation  Prodanation  and  the  arndng  of  the  negroes. 
After  the  war  he  again  served  in  the  Senate  (184S9-1881),  was 
minister  to  .'^pain  (18.S1-1883),  and  then  retired  from  public  life. 
He  died  at  Hangor,  Maine,  on  the  4th  of  July  1891. 

T.if'-  itnii  Timei  of  Jhmnihal  Tlamlin  (Cambridge,  Mass..  l8</)), 
h\  t  .  K.  Hamlin,  his  gr.indM/n. 

HAMM,  a  town  of  Cermany,  in  the  Prussian  proNnncc  of 
Wesliihalia.  on  the  Lijipe,  ly  m.  by  rail  iS'.E.  from  Dortmund 
on  the  main  line  Cologne-Hanover.  Pop.  (1905)  38,430.  It 
is  surrounded  by  pleasant  promenades  occupying  the  site  of  the 
former  engirdling  fortifications.  The  principtil  buildings  are 
four  Roman  Catholic  and  three  Evangelical  churches,  several 
schools  and  an  infirmaiy.  The  town  is  flourishing  and  rapidly 
inciaasing,  and  posseiies  veiy  eitenaive  wire  factories  (in 
ooDHeiioil  with  which  tbaee  an  puddling  and  rolling  works), 
madiioe  works,  and  maaufaetories  of  gloves,  baskets,  leather, 
starch,  chemicaU,  varnish,  oil  and  ben.  Near  the  town  are 
some  thermal  baths. 

Hamm.  which  became  a  town  about  the  end  of  the  i.Hh 
ccnturj',  w,xs  originally  the  capital  of  the  ronntship  of  Mark,  and 
was  fortified  in  1226.  It  became  a  memlier  of  the  Hanseatic 
League.  In  1614  it  was  besieged  by  the  Dutch,  and  it  was 
several  times  taken  and  retaken  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
In  1666  it  came  into  the  possession  ol  Brandenburg.  In  1761 
and  176s  it  was  bombarded  by  the  Reiicli,  and  in  ita 
fortifications  were  dismantled. 

HAMMJtD  AS-liVITA  [AbQ-I-QlsfaB  Qkouiiid  ifaii  AM 
Laiht  Slpdr  (or  ibn  Haisan)]  (8th  centmy  a  Ji.},  Arable  stMar, 
was  of  IMIanite  descent,  Irat  was  horn  in  Ktiit.  The  date  of 
his  birth  is  given  by  some  as  694,  by  others  as  714.  He  was 
reputed  to  be  the  most  learned  man  of  his  time  in  regard  to  the 
"days  of  the  Arabs"  {i.e.  their  chief  battles),  their  itories. 
poems,  genealogies  and  dialects.  He  is  said  to  have  boasted 
that  he  conld  recite  a  hundred  long  qnsidas  for  each  letter  of 
the  alphalwt  {i.r.  rhyming  in  each  letter)  and  these  all  from 
pre-lslamic  times,  apart  from  shorter  pieces  and  later  verses. 
Hence  his  name  Hammad  ar-Rauriya,  "  the  reciter  of  verses  from 
memory."  The  Omayyad  caliph  \\  aBd  Is  SSid  to  have  tested 
him,  the  result  being  that  he  recited  3900  qasldas  of  pre- 
lslamic  date  and  Walld  gave  faiiu  100,000  dirhems.  He  was 
favoured  by  Yaaid  II.  and  his  successor  Hithlm,  who  brought 
him  up  from  Irak  to  Diamaactts.  Araliian  critics,  however,  a^ 
that  in  spite  of  his  learning  he  lacked  a  true  insight  into  the 
genius  of  the  Arabic  language,  and  that  he  made  more  than 
th:r;y  seime  say  three  hundred — mistaki-.s  iA  proni;niiation  in 
renting  the  Koran.  To  him  is  ascribed  the  cuikcting  of  the 
Mo'alUikat  (q.v.).  Xo  diwan  of  his  is  e.itanl,  though  he  composed 
verse  of  his  own  and  probably  a  good  deal  of  what  he  ascribed 
to  earlier  poets. 

Biography  in  MrG.  de  Sbme's  tians.  of  Ibn  Khallik.nn.  vol.  i. 
pp.  470-474,  and  ma  ny  stories  are  toM  of  Um  in  the  JCi'4^vj^;l^'''< 


vol.  v.  pp.  164-175. 
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BAHm,  FRIEDRICH  JUUUS  (1810-1862),  Genoan  poet, 
was  bom  on  the  7th  of  June  iSio  at  Dresden.  In  tSji  he  went 
to  Leipzig  to  study  law,  but  devoted  himself  niainly  to  philosophy 
aadixJIcsleUies.  ftetundiictoDKidMiintfliMffcuiulioained 
0M  ttUttum  Prtkttikk,  JntndiMad  Un  to  the  Uteruy  wdety 
of  the  capital,  MUtAy.  to  Ludwig  Tieck,  and  fmm  thb  ttne  he 
devoted  hinself  entirely  to  writii^.  In  1837  he  returned  to 
Loipiig.  and.  coming  again  to  Dresden,  from  iSjr  to  1S50  tditod 
ihc  feuiiieton  01  Sacksischf  konitituiiv)!<:lk.  Zeilun^.  and  took 
the  lead  in  the  foundation  in  1855  of  the  Schiller  Instit\itc  in 
Dresden.  His  marri.ige  I'n  1851  had  n»adc  him  indc[)ondi  nt,  nnd 
he  bought  a  sm.ill  property  at  Pillnltz,  on  whii  h.  Kwn  after  his 
return  from  a  naideuce  of  several  years  at  Nuremberg,  he  died, 
on  the  2jrd  of  August  186}. 

Hammer  wrote,  besides  several  comedies,  a  drama  Die  Briider 
(1856),  a  number  of  unimportant  romances,  and  the  novel 
BMukr  mi  Umlukr  (Leipoig,  ifts6);  but  his  leputadoii  feats 
iipott  bla  cpigniwnaUc  and  didactic  poena.  Hu  Sehau^  nm 

thnugh  not*  than  thinyc^Btioiia.  It  waa  followed  by  Aiaflefi 

guUH  Stunden  (1854),  PesUr  Crund  (1857),  Auf  slUUn  Wtgen 
(iSjg),  and  Leme,  lUbe,  kbe  (1862).  Besides  these  he  wrote  a 
book  of  Turkish  songs,  Unl<r  dem  HalbmonJ  fL<-ij>zig,  1S60:, 
and  rhymed  versions  of  the  psalms  (1861),  and  compiled  the 
popular  religious  anthology  Lebm  und  Hmmal  M  GM,  of  iriucfa  a 
14th  edition  was  puWwhed  in  tooo. 

See  C,       K.  Ara  Enile.  Julius  ilarnmer  (Nuremberg,  167}). 

HAMMER,  an  implement  consisting  of  a  shaft  or  handle  with 
head  fixed  transversely  to  it.  lite  head,  usually  of  awUlI,  has 
one  flat  face,  the  other  may  be  shaped  to  serve  various  purposes, 
e.g.  with  a  claw,  a  pick,  he.  The  implement  is  used  for  bfcaking, 
beatins,  driving  naOa,  rivcta>  tee.,  and  the  word  ia  applied  to 
boavy  noMCtot  matal moved  by  macbineiy,  and  uied  for  afanilai 
pupeoaa.  (See  Toot.)  "  Hammar "  la  a  word  common  to 
Teutonic  languages.  It  appears  tn  the  same  form  in  German 
and  D.inisli.  and  in  Dutch  as  luimtr,  in  Swedish  as  Immir.arf. 
The  uJtinute  origin  is  unknown.  It  has  been  connertcti  with 
the  root  seen  in  the  Greek  KiinrTHv.  to  bend;  the  word  would 
mean,  therefore, somrthinRcrriokeH orhent .  A  more  il!u!iiinating 
suggestion  conneels  the  word  with  the  Slavonic  h.irny,  a  stone, 
cf.  Russian  iumen,  and  ultimately  with  Sanskrit  acmun,  a 
pointed  stone,  a  thunderbolt.  The  legend  of  Thor's  hammer, 
the  thunderbolt,  and  the  probability  of  the  primitive  hammer 
being  a  stone,  adds  plausibility  to  this  derivation.  The  word 
is  applied  to  many  objects  lesembUng  a  hammer  la  ahape  or 
function.  Thus  the  "  itfiker  "  in  a  dock,  or  ia  a  bdl,  irimi  it 
ia  aonaded  by  aa  ind^cndent  lever  and  not  by  the  awingiBg  of 
the  "  toDgue,"  ia  called  a  "  hammer  sfniflarly,  in  the  "  action  " 
of  a  pianoforte  the  word  is  used  of  a  wooden  shank  with  felt- 
covered  head  attached  to  a  key,  the  striking  of  which  throws 
the  "hammer"  against  the  strings.  In  the  meihanism  of  a 
lire-arm,  the  "  hammer  "  is  that  part  \\b\ch  by  its  i:n[iaet  on 
the  cap  or  primer  explodes  the  charge.  (See  Gin  )  Tlie  hammer, 
more  usually  known  by  its  Frenrh  nsine  of  marid  de  Jer,  was  a 
medieval  liand-weapon.  With  a.  long  shaft  it  was  UScd  by 
iofaDtry,  especially  when  acting  against  mounted  troops.  With 
a  abort  handle  and  usually  made  altogether  of  metal,  it  was 
also  tned  by  hone4okliera.  The  martd  had  cm  part  of  the  bead 
with  *  Uunted  face,  the  other  pouited»  but  occasJonally  both 
•idea  were  pofntcd.  There  are  i6th  eentniy  euunplea  ia  which 
a  haad-gua  htm  tbe  handle.  Hie  name  <rf  "hammer,"  in 
Latin  mitmt  baa  been  frequently  applied  to  men,  and  alao  to 
booia,  with  reference  to  destructive  power.  Thus  on  the  tomb 
of  Edward  I.  in  Westminster  Abbey  is  inscribed  his  name  of 
Scotorum  Malleus,  the  "Hammer  of  the  Scots."  The  title  of 
"  Hammer  of  Herelit-s,"'  Halinui  Hacn-licorum,  has  been  given 
to  St  Auftlistine  and  to  Johann  Kaber.  whose  tract  against 
I^u'  her  is  al.so  knov,  :i  n  '  I  r  name.  Thnnias  Cromwell  waft  si >  led 
Maiieus  Monachiinnn.  The  famous  text  book  of  procedure  iu 
cases  of  witchcraft,  published  by  Sprcngcr  and  Krilmer  in  1480, 
waa  called  Hextnhammaf  or  Uaikut  Uoltficttrum  (see  Witch- 


The  origin  of  the  word  "hammer-cloth,"  an  ornamental  cloth 
covering  the  box-seat  on  a  statc-roarh,  has  been  often  explained 
from  the  hammer  and  other  tools  carried  in  the  box-seat  by  the 
coachman  for  repaita,  &c  The  Hm  Em^isk  DkHtmary  poinu 
out  that  while  the  word  oenm  aa  early  aa  1445,  the  nae  of  a  ton- 
aeat  ia  not  known  before  the  17th  century.  Other  snggeation* 
are  that  it  ia  a  corruption  of  "  hamper-cloth,"  or  of  "  hammock- 
cloth,"  which  b  used  in  this  sense,  probably  owing  to  a  mistake. 
Neither  of  these  supposed  corruptions  helps  very  mue.h.  Skrat 
eonnei  ts  the  word  \dth  a  Dutch  word  ke'i'-i.  meaning  a  canopy. 
In  the  name  of  the  bird.  Ihc  yellow-hammer,  the  latter  part 
.should  be  "  aminer,"  This  ap[M-ar^  ir.  the  German  name, 
Einrmriini;.  and  the  word  probably  means  the  "  chirper,"  cf. 
the  Crci.  jtlm^nfr^;  ■  i  ^v  vil,  lament. 

HAHMBRBEAM  ROOF,  in  architecture,  the  name  given  to  a 
Gothic  open  timber  roof,  of  which  the  finest  example  is  that  over 
Westminater  Hall  (im5~i399)-  In  <»der  to  give  greater  hei^^t 
in  the  centw,  the  evdinaiy  tie  boam  iM  ent  thrnigh,  and  the- 
poftioBS  tamaMinit  kno*int  as  hawMweibfawi,  arc  aunponed  1^* 
curved  bracea  from  the  wall;  in  Westndnater  Hall,  In  order  fo 
give  greater  strength  to  the  framing,  a  large  arched  piece  of 
timber  is  carried  across  the  hall,  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the 
wall  pietc  lo  the  centre  of  the  collar  beam,  the  latter  Iw-ing  al.vj 
supported  by  curved  braces  rising  from  the  end  of  t)ic  hammer- 
beam.  The  sp.nn  of  Wcstminstrr  Hal!  is  68  ft.  4  in  .  and  the 
oppnirjg  brtwcffn  the  ends  of  the  hanrtmerbeams  as  It.  6  in.  'ilie 
height  from  the  paving  of  the  hail  to  the  hammcrbeam  is  40ft., 
and  to  the  underside  of  the  collar  beam  6%  ft.  6  in.,  so  that  an 
additional  height  in  the  centre  of  2^  ft.  6  in.  has  been  gained. 
Other  important  examples  of  hammerbeam  roofs  exist  over  the 
halli  of  Hampton  Court  and  Eltham  palaces,  and  there  SSt 
ntuneroua  emnplce  of  amaDer  dimenaiona  in  churehea  thmu^ent 
Engbnd  and  pactieulhtly  in  the  eaateni  countiea^  The  enda 
of  the  hammerheaaa  aie  uaaaUy  deeoeated  nilth  winged  ittfeeb 
boMmg  shields;  the  curved  braces  and  beams  are  rkhfy  nkialded;' 
and  the  spandrils  in  the  larger  examples  filled  in  with  trar4-ry, 
as  in  Westminster  Hall.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  collar 
beam  is  .sirrul.arly  treated,  or  cut  through  and  supp<jrted  by 
addiiionni  curved  braces,  as  in  the  hall  of  the  Middle  Tcinplf, 
L...ii.|.iii. 

HAHMERPEST,  the  most  northern  town  in  Europe.  Pop. 
(1000)  sjoo.  It  is  situated  on  an  island  (Kvald)  off  the  N.W. 
coast  of  Norway,  in  Finmarken  ami  (county),  in  70*  40'  ir'  N., 
the  latitude  being  that  of  the  extreme  north  of  Alaska.  Its 
poaition  afiorda  the  beat  iliuatratioa  of  the  warn  climatic 
Influence  of  the  noith^aatward  Atfauttfc  difit,  the  mean  annual 
temperature  being  36*  P.  (January  31',  July  57^.  Buninerfcat' 
is  674  m.  by  sea  K.E.  of  TVoildhjcm,  and  78  S.W.  from  tbe  North 
Cape.  The  character  of  this  coast  differs  from  the  southern, 
the  islands  being  fewer  and  larger,  and  of  table  shape.  The 
.narrow  strait  Strommen  se]-ianites  Kval6  from  the  l.irger  Seiland, 
whose  snow-co\  ered  hills  with  several  glaciers  rise  above  5500  ft., 
while  an  insular  rampart  of  mountains.  .Sori-i,  protects  the  strait 
and  harbour  from  tbe  open  sea.  The  town  iii  timbex-buiii  and 
modem;  and  the  Protestant  church,  town-hall,  and  schools 
were  all  rebuilt  after  fire  i  r  i  .Soo.  There  is  alao  a  Roman  Catholic 
church.  The  sun  dot  s  n(]t  set  at  Hammeifeat  from  the  13th  of 
May  to  the  igth  of  July.  Thia  is  the  bnnr aaawD  of  the  towna- 
folk.  Vessels  set  out  to  the  fiaheeiae,  at  Mr  MSpftafaei^vnd 
the  Kan  Sea;  and  trade  la  hiUki  not  Mbr  Ndrwegian  and 
Danish  but  Biitiah,  German  and  parlleidaify  Ituariaa  veatela' 
engaging  in  it.  Cod-liver  ofl  and  salted  fish  are  exported  with 
some  reindeer-skins,  fox-skins  and  eiderdown;  and  coal  and  salt 
for  curing  are  imported,  Tr.  the  spiring  the  great  herds  of  tame 
reindeer  are  drivni  out  to  sw ina  SiriiiHUicn  and  graze  in  the 
iuinuier  )>asture>  of  Seiland;  towards  winter  they  are  called 
home  again.  From  the  18th  of  November  to  the  2-trd  of  January 
the  siui  is  not  Seen,  and  the  enforced  quiet  of  winter  prevails. 
Electric  light  was  introduced  in  the  town  in  1891.  On  the 
Fuglenaes  or  Birds'  Cape,  which  protects  the  harbour  on  tlic 
narib,  there  stands  a  column  with  an  inao^tion  jn  Morae^aad 
Utin,  atatitv  that  Aanmetfeat  waa  oine  of  tte  ttatibot'  of  Ih* 
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oipediUoo.iwr  the  ncMttfcnait  «£  tiw  «ic  of  tbe  meiidjan  in 
iai6-i«5<.  Nor  k  this  iu  only  Miomtfaii  wiOi  mataat;  for 
it  was  DM  oi  Its'qpota  dMieii  Iqr  Sir  Edmnd  Sabine  for  hk 
aeries  of  pendnluin  eiperimmts  ia  iSaj.  The  asceDt  of  tbe 

Sadlen  or  the  Tyven  in  tbc  neighbourhood  is  usually  uadertaken 
by  travellers  for  the  view  of  the  barren,  anow-cUd  Arctic  land- 
scnpr.  the  blufi  Indented  coaat,  and  the  vast  eipanae  of  the 

Arctic  (k  tan. 

HAHMER-KOP,  or  Hammerhead,  an  African  biri!,  ^liiili  has 
been  regarded  as.  a  stork  and  as  a  heron,  the6Vo/'«s  umbtiitdoi 
ornithologists,  t;'.lkd  the  "  Umbre  "  by  T.  Pennant,  now  placed 
in  a  separate  family  Scopidae  between  the  herons  and  storks. 
It  was  discovered  by  M.  Adanton,  the  French  traveller,  in  Senegal 
about  the  middle  of  the  iptb  century,  and  was  described  by 
M.  J.  Brisson  in  1 7te.  It  has  aince  been  loond  to  inhabit  nearly 
the  whole  of  Africa  and  Madagaacar,  and  is  the  "  hanunerkop  " 
OiainiBerhead)  of  the  Cq>e  colonists.  Tliou^  not  brger  than 
a  raven,  it  builde  an  enormous  nest,  some  six  feet  in  diameter, 
with  a  flat-topped  roof  and  a  small  hole  for  entrance  and  «it, 
and  placed  cither  on  a  tree  or  a  rocky  ledge.  The  bird,  of  an 
almost  uniform  brown  colour,  slightly  glo&sed  with  purple  and  its 
tail  barred  w  ii  li  l.,,i.;k,  has  a  long  occipital  crest,  generally  borne 
horizontally,  so  ,is  10  give  rise  to  it.';  common  name.  It  is  some- 
what sluggi.sh  by  day,  but  displays  mm  h  lu  tivity  at  dusk,  when 
it  w^ill  go  through  a  series  of  strange  performances.      (A.  N.) 

HAMMER-PURQSTALL.  JOSEPH.  Freiuekr  von  (1774- 
t8j6),  Austrian  orientalist,  was  born  at  Graz  on  tbe  9th  of  June 
1774,  the  son  of  Joseph  Johann  von  Hammer,  and  received  his 
early  education  mainly  in  Vienna.  Entering  the  diplomatic 
icivke  in  1796,  he  was  ^pointed  in  1799  to  a  potitteo  in  the 
Auatiiaa  embai^  is  Coim«nttoo|>le,  aad  in  tUs  avacity  he 
took  part  in  the  expedition  vadtr  Adntel  Stt  Wilfiam  Sidney 
Smith  and  General  Sir  John  Hely  Hutchinson  against  the 
French.  In  1807  he  returned  home  from  the  East,  after  which 
he  was  made  a  privy  counrillor,  and,  on  i;jhi:ril  inf;  in  : ^ the 
estates  of  the  countess  I'urgstall  in  Styria,  was  given  the  title 
of  •■  !r(  iherr."  In  1847  he  was  elected  president  of  the  newly- 
founded  academy,  and  he  died  at  Vienna  on  the  33rd  of  November 
1856. 

lor  fifty  years  Hammer  Turgstall  wrote  incessantly  on  the 
ntost  diverse  subjects  and  published  numerous  texts  and  transla- 
tions of  .Arabic,  Persian  and  Turkish  authors.  It  was  natural 
that  a  scholar  who  traversed  so  large  a  fidd  should  lay  himself 
open  to  tlie  cdtidtm  of  qiedaJists,  and  Iw  waa  severely  liandled 
by  Friediidi  Christian  Dies  (i794r-i876),  who^  in  bis  Ut^ug 
md  JMnnf  (iSrs),  dcivalBd  to  Idn  anariy  6ao  pages  of  abuse. 
Von  Hamnicr-PnigMjtil  £d  for  Gennony  the  sane  work  that 
Sir  William  Jones  (q.v.)  did  for  England  and  Silvcstre  de  Sacy 
for  France.  He  was,  like  his  younger  but  greater  English  con- 
temporary, F.dwanl  WilUam  Lane,  with  whom  he  came  into 
friendly  conllict  on  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  The  Thi^usar.d 
and  Onf  .V/^/i/s.  an  .-issiiiuous  worker,  and  in  spite  of  many  faults 
did  more  for  oriental  studies  than  most  of  his  critics  put  together. 

Von  Hammei'a  principal  work  is  his  GesehidUe  4et  osmaniKkm 
Kiifkrt  (10  volii.,  Pe.sth.  i837>iH,^5).  .\nothcr  edition  of  this  '»-as 
puUHsbcd  at  Pcsth  in  11*34-1835.  and  it  ha»  been  transUiti-il  into 
French  by  J.  J.  Iftllert  ;  1  N,t,s  I >i4Ji).  Among  his  other  work^  ai<- 
ConitanUniipoHs  uiul  der  Mn^poros  (1822):    Sur  Ifs  onginn  rti.vnA 

fSt  FettTiburg,  1825);  Gtschickte  der  osmamschen  IHchlkunst 
1836):  GttMOiU  der  GMmttm  Htrdt  in  Ktptsckak  Ge- 
ttktenU  der  Ckaiu  der  Krim  (185A):  and  an  unfinished  Luteralur- 
Hr'fhielitr:  dfr  Araifer  (1S50-1856I.     His  Cnchirhit  drr  .-IjvfUMnrn 

has  tieen  I riinslati-d  int<i  KnKhsh  liy  O.  C.  \\<m<.\  '!>•;,.' 
Texts  ,ind  translati  in'- — Eth-Tharil.ihi.  Arab,  and  tier.  (l&2<ji; 
Ihn  W-xk:hty<ih,  lii\t^->ry  of  tin-  Afo'if^tHs.  Arab,  and  Eng.  (ifio<)i: 
£/ -  Wtu-iu/,  Per*,  and  tier.  (iH.i6/;  liich  •  Scheinstani' s  Rosfnfior 
des  Cekeimnisits,  Per*,  and  Ger.  (1838);  Es  -  Zamukhsheri.  Goldene 
HalbSnder,  Arab,  and  Germ.  (i83,S>;  El-GhatsOU,  HuJ}fl-rl-Iildm. 
Arab,  and  C.er,  (tHjS):  El-llamaui.  Das  arch.  Ilohc  I.itii  der  Lithf. 
Arab,  and  Gcr.  (1854).  Iraiislniuns  n{~lU-Muhincbhis  Poems; 
Er-Kesmi's  Account  of  his  limSmxiy  (iHo'));  Cnntes  incdits  des  loot 
r.iiii'  rirsiilis  ihe><^  and  •-ni.dler  wnrk'^,  von  Hammer 

contributed  numerous  cs-iays  and  criticisms  to  the  Fundgruben  det 
OnMtj  whicll  he  edited:  to  the  Journai  asialiqut',  and  to  many 
Other  leanitA  jonnatia;  above  all  to  the  Tramatiiotu  of  tbc  "  Aka- 
4ipiili^qc,Wi8vnsehaften  "  of  Vienna,  of  .which  he  waa  mainly  the 


founder:  and  he  transbted  Kvliya  Kffendi's  Trawls  in  Evrope,  for 
the  Kngli:>h  Oriental  Traii>luli'ii-.  In:;!]  K  ir  j  fiiller  list  u:  hii  wurks. 
which  amount  in  all  to  nearly  tixi  volumes,  sec  CompUs  rendus  of 
the  Acad,  dealnacr.etdcs  B^lles-Lettres  {1857).  SeeatsoSdriottaiaa, 
Joupk  von  Hammer-PurtstaH  (Zurich,  1857). 

HAMMERSMITH,  a  western  metropoUtan  borough  of  London, 
Engliind,  bounded  E.  by  Kensington  and  S.  by  Fuiharn  and  the 
river  Thamta,  and  cxterding  N.  and  W.  to  the  buundary  of 
the  county  of  London.  Pop.  (iQoi)  112,239.  The  name  appears 
in  the  early  forms  of  Hermodewodc  and  Hamcrsmith;  the  deriva- 
tion is  probably  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  signifying  the  place 
with  a  haven  (hylhe).  Hammersmith  is  mentioned  with  Fulharo 
as  a  winter  camp  of  Danish  Lnv'aders  in  879,  when  they  occupied 
the  island  of  Hame,  which  may  be  identified  with  Cliiswick 
Eyot.  Hammersmith  ooasists  of  teridential  stnels  of  varions 
dasaca.  Thereawnuuiyfood  hovaes  in  the  distrids  of  Bmek 
Green  in  the  south-east,  and  Ravenacouft  Paifc  and  Standi  GMOtt 
in  the  west.  Shepherd's  Bush  in  the  east  a  populous  and  poorer 
quarter.  Boat-building  yards,  Irad-mil)-.,  oJ  mills,  distilleries, 
coach  factories,  motor  works,  :in,l  other  indujtrial  estalili>;i- 
raenta  are  found  along  the  river  a:nl  elsewhere  in  the  Ijorough. 
The  main  thoroughfares  are  Uxliridgc  Road  and  Goldha»k 
Koad.  from  .Acton  on  the  west,  converging  at  .Shepherd's  liush 
and  font iriuinp  ^r.vanls  Nuiting  Hill;  King  Street  from  Chiswiik 
on  the  south-west,  continued  as  Hammersmith  Broadway  and 
Road  to  Kensington  Road;  Bridge  Road  from  Hammersmith 
Bridge  over  the  Thames,  and  Fulham  Palace  Road  from  Fulham, 
converging  at  the  Broadway.  Old  Hammersmith  Bridge, 
designed  by  Tiemqr  Qark  {lAuH,  wa«  the  earliett  suspension 
bridge  erected  near  Londeo.  .  Thb  hridie  waa  louad  inaecun 
and  replaced  in  1884^1887.  Until  1834  fffmiwrmiiith  loaned 
pan  of  Fulham  parish.  Its  cbnreb  of  St  Paul  wai  built  as  a 
chapel  of  ease  to  Fulham,  and  consecrated  by  Laud  in  1631. 
The  existing  building  dates  from  1890.  Among  the  old  monu- 
trients  prescr\'ed  is  that  of  Sir  Nichola.';  t  rispe  tii.  1665),  a 
prominent  royalist  during  the  civil  wars  and  a  benefactor  of  the 
parish.  Schools  and  religious  houses  arc  numerous.  St  Paul's 
school  is  one  of  the  principal  public  schools  in  England.  It 
was  founded  in  or  about  1500  \>\  Jolir,  Colcl,  dean  of  St  Paul's, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  cathedral  church.  But  it  appears  that 
Colet  actually  rcfoundcd  and  reorganised  a  adool  wldch  had 
been  attached  to  tbe  cathedral  of  St  Paul  from  very  early  timca; 
the  first  mention  of  iMdl  A  school  dates  from  the  early  part  of 
the  latb  century  (sea  •»  nitide  in  Tk*  Timet,  London,  July  7, 
1909, 00  the  occaaioB  of  the  oekbmtkm  of  tht  qwaterooitenaiy 
of  Colet^fbundalioii}.  Thescjwol  .waa  BMUvad  to  itaprmat  siU 
in  Hammersmith  Road  in  1883.  The  mmber  of  fbondation 
scholars,  that  is,  the  number  for  which  Colct's  endowment 
provided,  is  1 33,  according  to  the  number  of  fishes  taken  in 
t:ie  miraculous  draught.  The  total  number  of  pupils  is  about 
6t>o.  The  school  governors  are  aj)pointcd  by  the  Mercers' 
C  ompany  (by  which  body  the  new  site  v.,c;  .n  quired),  and  the 
universities  of  Oxford,  rambntlpe  and  l.ondun.  (  lose  to  the 
school  is  St  Paul's  preparatory  :>chool,  and  at  Urook  Green  is  a 
girls'  school  in  connexion  with  the  main  school.  There  are, 
besides,  the  Edward  Latymer  foundation  school  for  boys  (1634), 
part  of  the  income  of  which  is  devoted  to  general  charitable 
purposes;  the  Godolphin  school,  founded  in  the  i6th  century 
and  renodellcd  as  a  graawar  school  in  i86t^N«iareth  House 
of  Little  Slstcn  of  the  Poor,  the  fjOBvamt  of  tiw  Sacred  Heart, 
and  other  convents.  The  town  IhIQ,  the  WcSt  London  hospital 
with  its  post-graduate  college,  anad  Wormwood  Scrubbs  pri.son 
are  noteworthy  buildings.  OtJicr  institutions  are  the  Hammer- 
smith school  of  art  and  a  Roman  Catholic  training  college. 
Besides  the  picturesque  Kavenscourl  Park  (  u  acres)  there  are 
extensive  recreation  grounds  in  the  north  of  the  borough  at 
Wurmwi Kid  Si.r'-I'iis  iigj  .acres),  and  others  of  lesstr  extent. 
.•\n  impyilant  place  oi  entertainment  is  Olympia,  near  Hammer- 
smith Road  and  the  Addison  Road  station  on  the  West  London 
railway,  which  includes  a  vast  arena  under  a  glass  nx>f;  while 
at  Shepherd's  Bush  arc  the  extensive  grounds  and  buildings 
first  occupied  by  tbc  Franco*British  Exhibition  of  190S,  including 
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a  huge  stadium  for  athletic  !  ' ys,  In  the  extr«nic  north  of 
th«  bOBQUgh  is  the  Keosal  Green  Roman  Catholic  cemetery, 
in  wUch  CudixMl  Maiming  and  many  other  prominent  members 
of  Mtb  ««e  bttiM.  In  the  iici|Uiourhood  of  the  Mall, 
Iwnkring  tiM  Hver,  are  the  houK  «Aeie  Thotnaon  fnot«  Ua 
poem  '*  The  ScaaoDB,"  and  Kdmsoott  House,  the  faeidcilfie  of 
Winiam  Morris.  The  parliamentary  borough  of  Hunmemnith 
returns  one  momln-r.  The  borough  council  consists  of  a  mayor, 
5  aldermen,  ami  .^o  councillors.    Area,  2jS6-.^  acrt'S. 

HAMMER-THROWING,  a  branch  of  incld  .nhU-lics  which 
consists  of  hurling  to  the  greatest  possible  distance:  an  instrument 
with  a  heavy  head  anil  slender  hamile  called  the  hammer. 
Throwing  the  hammer  is  in  all  probability  of  Keltic  origin,  as 
it  has  been  popular  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  for  many  centuries. 
The  missile  was,  however,  not  a  hammer,  but  the  wheel  of  a 
chariot  aitache<l  to  a  fixed  axle,  by  which  it  was  whirled  round 
the  head  and  cast  for  distance.  Such  a  sport  was  undoubtedly 
cultivated  (a  the  oM  Irish  gaokcs,  a  large  stone  being  substituted 
for  tiM  wheel  at  the  begimuag  of  the  Chriotian  era.  to  the 
Sdottlih  Ughlandi  the  nfiiile  took  the  torn  of »  naith'a  iledge- 
hanmer,  and  in  this  form  tlMflpoA  becwne  poiMilar  in  EnglaBd 
in  early  days.  Edward  H.  it  said  to  have  fostnvd  it,  and  Henry 
VIII.  is  knOA-n  to  have  been  prorit:jent.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  loth  century  two  standard  hammers  were  generally  recognixed 
in  Scotland,  the  heavy  hammer,  weiRhinR  about  21  lb,  and  the 
liuht  hammer,  weighinK  about  16  lb.  These  were  in  j^neral 
\is<-  until  almut  1885.  allhoufjh  the  light  hammer  Kr.idually 
attained  popularity  at  the  expense  of  the  he.avy.  Although 
originally  an  ordinary  blacksmith's  sledge  with  a  handle  about 
i  ft.  long,  the  form  of  the  bead  was  gradualiy  modiue<l  until  it 
acquired  its  present  spherical  shape,  and  the  stiff  wooden  handle 
gave  place  to  one  of  flexible  whalebone  about  |  ia.  in  diameter. 
The  Scottish  ttarie  of  throwing,  which  alsoolNtiaed  in  .\merica, 
waa  to  stand  on  a  mark,  aviiig  the  batniaiv  raund  the  head 
sevcnl  times  and  hnri  it  badnrards  over  the  shoulder,  the 
length  bdng  measured  fratn  the  mark  made  by  the  faUing  hammer 
to  the  nearest  foot  of  the  thrower,  no  ran  or  follow  being  allowed. 
Such  men  as  Donald  Dinnic,  G.  Davidson  and  Kenneth  McRae 
threw  the  light  hammer  over  110  ft.,  and  Dinnic's  record  was 
IJ2  ft.  S  in.,  made,  however,  from  a  raised  mount.  Meanwhile 
the  Eugliiih  Aaialcur  Allileiic  Asaodation  had  early  fixed  the 
weight  of  the  hammer  at  16  lb,  but  the  length  of  the  handle 
and  the  run  varied  wi'lely,  the  restrictions  being  few.  Under 
these  conditiorL-i  S.  S.  Urown.  of  Oxford,  made  in  i.S;;^  a  throw 
of  I30  ft.,  wilich  wui  cuuiidered  cxtraonfinary  at  the  time. 
In  187s  the  throw  was  made  from  a  7-ft.  circle  without  run.  head 
and  handle  of  the  missile  weighing  together  exactly  16  lb.  In 
1887  the  circle  was  enlarged  to  g  ft.,  and  in  1S96  a  handle  of 
flesibia  metal  waa  'fi'>««<  Tha  throw  wtas  made  after  a  few 
nqiid  levbhUiooa  ol  tbt  body,  wUch  added  an  impetus  that 
greatly  added  to  the  ditUnoe  attained.  It  thua  happened  that 
the  Soottidi  competitota  at  tbe  En^iah  ganin,  who  dung  to 
their  standing  style  of  thiQwIngi  wen,  althoU^  athletes  of 
the  very  first  class,  repeatedly  beaten;  the  remit  being  that 
the  Scotiisii  association  was  forcrd  to  introduce  the  English 
rules.  Th;.s  wa.s  also  the  ca.sc  in  .\merica,  where  the  throw 
from  the  T-i'  circle,  any  motionji  being  allowed  within  it,  w.is 
adopted  in  188S.  and  still  obtains,  J  hc  .Americans  still  iunhcr 
modified  the  iundle,  which  now  ton'^Uts  of  steel  wire  with  two 
skeleton  loops  lor  the  hands,  the  wire  l.einf;  joined  to  the  head  by 
means  of  a  ball-la-aring  swivel.  Tlius  the  greatest  meclianKal 
advantage,  that  of  having  the  entire  weight  of  the  mi^ilc  the 
end,  as  well  as  the  least  friction,  is  (Stained.  In  England  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Aaaociation  in  1908  enacted  that  "  the  head 
and  handle  may  be  of  any  liie,  shape  and  iMtcrial,  provided 
that  the  complete  unplencnt  abiJi  not  be  now  than  4  ft.  and  i  i  s 
weight  not  lea*  than  16  lb.  The  competlunr,  nay  aiwima'  any 
position  he  chooses,  and  use  either  one  or  both  haadi.  All 
throws  shall  be  made  from  a  drclc  7  ft.  fn  «fiameter."  The 
nui'lirn  han-.mer-thr.i'.MT.  if  ri^;ht-h.lllllcd,  begins  by  placing 
the  head  on  the  ground  at  his  nght  side.  lie  then  lifts  and 
•wtaiga  it  iwtnd  Ida  head  with  inacaiuig  npidity»  hii  whole 


body  finally  reinMng  wftl^  Antatretched  armt  twice,  in  some 
cases  three  times,  as  npldly  as  pouible,  ,th^  baiamer  bfeing 
released  In  tbe  desired  .  diicctioD.  During  thg' "  spinning,"  or 
revolvmg  of  the  body,  the  athleta  »nit  be  <iwwtaBtly» "  tUtwA.  of 
the  hammer,"  t.(.  he  must  be  dnwfaig  ft  after  him  with  contino- 
ally  increased  pressure  up  to  the  very  moment  of  dcUvcry.  The 
muscles  chiefly  called  into  play  arc  those  of  the  shoulders,  back 
ar.dloins.  The  ad(,iptiun  of  the  hand-loops  h.is  given  the  thrower 
greater  control  o\'er  the  hanuucr  atsd  ha.s  thus  rendered  the 
sport  much  less  dangerous  than  it  once  was. 

With  a  woixlen  handle  the  longest  (hrow  made  in  Oreat  Britain 
from  a  9-ft.  rirrle  was  rhat  of  W.  J.  M.  Ban->'  in  tSos,  who  won  the 
cli.imriiottiiiiip  in  that  year  with  133  ft.  3  in.  With  the  flexible 
handle,  "unlimited  run  and  follow  being  pennitted,  the  record 
was  hilii  in  1909  by  M.  J.  McCrath  with  175  It.  8^tA.>  made  in  1907 ; 
a  Si  I tt  r  am.»rpHr,  T.  R.  Nicholson,  held  the  Brit iiJ)  record  of  |6<)  ft. 
K  I  til  world's  record  for  throw  from  a  7-ft.  circle  «'a»  17s  ft.  1 1  in. 
by  j.  Hlanaptnin  fqo4  in  America;  the  British  record  from  9-ft. circle 
bcingalw  held  by  Flanagan  wiiha  throw  of  163ft.  I  in.  roadcilllQOO, 
Flanagan'tt  Olympic  record  (London,  1908)  was  170  ft.  a\  ia. 

See  AMttict  in  the  Badninion  Ubiairy;  AMttes'  Giadt  in  Spald- 
ing's AtUetie  library:  "  Kammer'Tbiowing  "  fai  v6L  xx:  of  Oiriing. 

HAMIIBR-TOB,  a  painful  condition  in  which  a  toe  is  rigidly 
bent  and  th:  salient  angle  on  its  up|>cr  aspect  is  const.-intly 
irritated  by  the  boot.  It  is  treateil  surgically,  not  .i.s  fornn  riy 
by  amputation  of  the  toe,  but  the  toe  is  made  periijaneiitlx  to 
lie  flat  by  the  .sini[)lc  e.vrision  of  the  small  digital  johit.  Even 
in  extremely  bad  c.uscs  of  hammer-toe  the  operation  of  resection 
of  the  head  of  the  metatanal  phaUni  l>  to  be  rccomaicoded 
rather  than  amputation. 

HAMMOCK,  a  bed  or  couch  slung  from  each  end.  The  word 
is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  hamack  tree,  the  bark  of 
which  was  used  by  the  aboriginal  natives  of  Br.^zil  to  form  the 
nets,  suspended  from  trees,  in  which  they  slept.  The  baiiunodt 
may  be  of  matting,  skin  or  textiles,  lined  with  eUlSiioaa  or  filled 
with  bedding.  It  fa  mttch  tued  in  hot  climates. 

tUaaWKQ,  amT  (1005-1660),  EngKsh  divine,  was  bom  at 
Cheitaey  In  Surrey  on  the  iSth  of  August  1605.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  becoming  demy 
or  scholar  in  1619,  and  fellow  in  1635.  He  took  orders  in  16.^9, 
and  in  1633  in  preaching  before  the  court  so  won  the  approval 
of  the  carl  of  Leicester  th:it  he  pre>.ented  him  to  the  living  of 
Penshursl  in  Kent.  In  104.;  he  u;is  made  anhdcaton  u(  Chi- 
chester, Ho  was  a  member  of  the  convoatiion  of  1640,  and 
w.is  I'.i.iiiln.^ted  one  of  the  Wcstminsicr  A'-eirHs'  of  divine*. 
Tiist ead  of  sitt ing  at  Westminster  he  1 01  )i;  p. ir;  in  thi  n.isucccssful 
rising  at  Tunbridge  in  favour  of  King  Charles  I., and  wasoblj^cd 
t  1  flee  in  disguise  to  Oxford,"  then  the  royal  headqikrteia. 
There  he  spent  much  of  bis  time  in  writing,  though  he  accom- 
p.micd  the  king's  commis.sioncrs  to  London,  and  afterwards 
to  the  ineffectual  convention  at  Uxbridge  m  1645,  where  he 
disputed  witlt  Richard  Vines,  one  of  the  parllatncntary  envoys. 
In  his  ahaence  he  was  appointed  canon  of  Christ  Church  and 
public  orator  of  the  tudTeisity;  These  dignities  he  relinqnfahed 
for  a  time  in  order  to  attend  the  king  as  chaplain  during  his 
captivity  in  the  hands  of  the  parliarrent.  When  Charles  was 
de()riveil  i  .f  all  his  l'\\  al  at i  er.diii;t  ■-  at  Christ  m.is  I'M ,  Hammond 
rfiurned  to  O.xtord  anti  vva^  made  suUlcaij  of  Chriat  Church, 
only,  however,  '.a  b<-  removed  from  all  his  ofTiccs  by  the  parlia- 
mentary visitors,  who  imprisonrd  hfm  for  Sen  weeks,  .\fter- 
wards  he  was  permitted,  though  still  umlcr  <;u.i>i  fsinfinenieut, 
to  retire  to  the  house  of  i'hilip  Warwick  at  Clapiiam  in  Bedford- 
shire. In  1650,  having  regained  his  full  liberty,  Hammond 
betook  himself  to  the  friendly  man.Mon  of  Sir  John  Pakington, 
at  Wcstwood,  in  Worcestershire,  where  he  died  on  the  J5th  of 
April  iMo,  just  on  the  ev«  of  his  preferment  to  the  see  of 
Worcester.  Hammond  was  held  hi  esteem  even  by  Us 
opponents.  He  was  handsome  In  person  and  benevblcht  in 
disposition.  He  was  an  ctcetlent  preacher}  Charles  I.  pin- 
nounccd  him  the  most  natural  orator  he  had  ever  heard.  His 
range  of  reading  was  extensive,  and  he  wail  a  most  diligent 
scholar  anr!  writer. 

His  writincs,  published  in  4  vols.  fol.  (1674-16&1).  consist  for  the 
moat  part  of^ controvendal  sannaas  and  iraiets.  ■  The  Haglf-CedWfc 
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Ubrcry  conuim  four  voluMM  «l  fel»..lfiHdbp«MU.  TlMfoj^ 
Warkt  (i647-t«so).  The  beat  of  them  are  lufs  Praminif  CoUckum, 
first  publiahcd  in  1644;  his  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  on  the 
New  Tettamtnt;  and  an  incumplcCc  work  of  a  oimitar  narure  on  the 
Old  TtMainent.  HU  L^e,  a  delightful  pit-cc  of  bii>gr;ii)h)'.  written 
by  Bishop  Fell,  and  prefixed  to  the  coIIcckkI  Works,  has  been  re- 
print wl  in  vol.  iv.  of  Wordsworth's  Eidfsimtutii  Biography.  Sec 
als<j  Lifr  of  Henry  Hammond,  by  G.  G.  Perry. 

HAMMOND,  a  city  of  Lake  county,  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  about 
i8  m.  S.E.  of  the  businc&s  centre  of  Chicago,  on  the  Grand 
Calumet  river.  Pop.  (1890},  5428;  (1900)  1 2.37^1  of  whom  3156 
were  foieign-born;  (1910,  eeMns)  20,925.  It  is  served  by  na 
feinr  than  cUht  zyiio^  Afipnerbiiig  Chicago  from  the  eait, 
■adlqramnlbeltJinM.  Asfaraaltaiiiduitriesaiecoacenwd, 
It  part  «f  CUcacQ,  to  whkh  fact  it  owes  lie  npid  grawth 
and  its  extoedve  nuuntfactilring  estabUsbneiiti,  which  inchide 
slaughtering  and  packing  houses,  LroD  and  ated  works,  chemical 
works,  piano,  wagon  and  carriage  factories,  printing  establish- 
menis,  flour  and  starch  mills,  glue  works,  breweries  and  dis- 
liik-ries.  In  1900  Hammond  was  the  principal  slaughtering  and 
nicLit  packing  centre  of  the  state,  but  subsequently  a  large 
establishment  removed  from  the  city,  and  Hammond's  total 
factory  product  (;ill  industries)  decreased  from  $25,070,551  in 
1900  to  $7,671,20.;  in  iQOj;  after  1905  there  was  renewed 
growth  In  the  city's  manufacturing  interests.  It  has  a  good 
wat«r-fupply  system  which,  is  owned  by  the  city.  Hammond 
was  fint  settled  about  1868,  was  named  in  honour  of  Abram 
A.  Bammond  (acting  giivenior  of  the  state  in  iMo-iMi)  and 
was  chaotered  as  a  dty  is  1M3. 

HAMON.  JBAM  UOn  (1821-1874).  French  painter,  was 
born  at  Plouha  on  the  5th  of  May  1821.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
intended  for  the  priesthood,  and  plated  under  the  r.arc  of  the 
brothers  Lamennais,  but  his  slrunK  desire  to  become  a  painter 
finally  triumphed  over  family  ofiposiiioii,  and  in  1840  he  courage- 
ously left  rlouha  for  Paris — his  sole  rciources  being  a  pcn.«ion 
of  five  hundred  francs,  granted  him  for  one  year  only  by  the 
municipaUty  of  his  native  town.  At  Paris  Hamon  received  valu- 
able counsels  and  encouragement  from  Delaroche  and  Gleyre, 
and  in  1848  he  made  bis  appearance  at  the  Salon  with  "  Le 
Tombeau  du  Christ "  (Mus£cde  Marseille), and  a  decorative  work, 
"  DcsBUS  da  PorU."  The  works  which  he  eshibitcd  ta  1849— 
f  Ona  Allicho  lomaioe,"  "  L'fikalit^  an  alraii »  and  *'  Ftaoquet 
jasant  avec  deux  jeunes  filles  "—obtained  no  marked  success. 
Hamon  was  therefore  content  to  accept  a  pkce  in  the  manu- 

fai  tnry  of  Sevres,  but  an  ci;an:fr.'.-ii  (.ai-k'jt  by  li:s  lia::;!  having 
attracted  ijoliee  ultiie  London  inlerna'.ioiial  Lxhibilion  ul  1S51, 
he  received  a  medal,  and,  reinspired  by  success,  left  his  post  to 
try  his  chances  again  at  the  Salon  of  1852.  "  La  Conudie 
huniaino,"  which  he  then  exhibited,  turned  the  tide  of  his 
fortune,  and  "  Ma  strur  n'y  est  pas  "  (purchased  by  the  emperor) 
obtained  for  its  author  a  third-class  medal  in  1853.  At  the  Paris 
International  Exhibition  of  i8sS>  ^^hcn  Hamon  re-exhibited 
the  casket  of  tSsx,  together  widi  several  vases  and  pictures  of 
which  "  L'Amoiw  et  ion  vmaftKX,"  "  Ce  a'est  pas  noi,"  and 
**  Una  GardniM  d'enfaats"  weie  the  cUeff  he  leoilved  a  ncdal 
«( the  Mauul  daas,  and  the  ribbon  el  the  kgbm  of  honour.  In 
the  followuig  year  he  was  absent  in  the  East,  but  in  1857  he 
reappeared  with  "  Boutique  a  quatrc  sous,"  "  Paiii'.Int;  en- 
chaln6,"  "  Cantharide  csclave,"  "  Dcvideuses,"  ic,  n.  all  ten 
pictures;  "  L'Amour  en  visile  '  was  contributed  to  the  Solon 
of  185V,  and  "  \  ierge  dc  Lesbos,"  "  lutcllc,"  "La  Volierc," 
"  l.'Hscamotcur"  and  "  La  Strur  alncc"  were  all  seen  in  1861. 
Hamon  now  spent  some  time  in  Italy,  chiefly  at  Capri,  whence 
in  1S64  he  sent  to  Paris  "  L'Aurore  "  and  "  Un  Jour  dc  fiancaillcs." 
."tb^lafluenceofltalxwas  also  evident  in  "  Lcs  Muses  a  Pompii," 
Us  sote  coalrihtttioii  to  the  Salon  of  1866,  a  work  which  enjoyed 
graaft  'Popularity  and  waa  n-cxhibited  at  the  .Iotctnational 
ExMUtfon  of  1867,  together  with  "  La  Promenade  "  and  six 
other  picture-s  of  previous  years.  His  last  work,  "  Lc  Trkstc 
Rivftgc,"  appeared  at  the  Salon  of  1S73.  It  was  painted  at 
Si  Raphael,  where  H.inAin  hail  linally  settled  in  a  little  house 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  close  by  Alphonsc  Karr's 
faBonagaideo. .  InthiahoMiKhediBdontheaotbof  liayi874. 


HAMPDEN,  HENRY  BOUVERIB  WILLIAM  BRAND,  i^r 
Viscount'  (iSis-iSgj),  speaker  of  the  House  ot  Con.niuns, 
was  the  second  son  of  the  2l9t  Baron  Dacre.and  desrcmK  1^  irom 
John  Hampden,  the  patriot,  in  the  female  line;  the  barony 
of  Dacre  devolved  oo  him  in  1S90,  after  he  bad  been  created 
Viscount  Hampden  in  1884.  He  entered  parliament  as  a  Libcial 
in  1&52,  and  for  some  time  was  chief  whip  of  bis  party.  In  187s 
be  was  elected  speaker,  and  retained  this  pott  till  Febniaiy 
1S84.  ItCtUtohimlodealwiththeqritematfcofaatnictianof 
the  Iiiifa  NatioaaliBt  pai^,  and  his  apeakeaUp.is  aeaanble 
for  hu  actios  on  the  ind  of  February  1881  In  refusing  further 
debate  on  \V.  E.  Forster's  Coercion  Bill — a  step  which  led  to  the 
formal  introducticjn  of  the  closure  into  parliamentary  procedure. 
He  died  on  the  i.jth  of  March  i8g2,  bein^  succeeded  as  ind 
■cis;  I  iur.t.  by  hi-i  son  (7).  1841),  who  was  governor  of  New  South 

MAMPDEN,  JOHN  (c.  1595-1643),  English  statesman,  the 
eldest  son  of  William  Hampden,  of  Great  Hampden  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, a  descendant  of  a  very  ancient  family  of  that  place, 
said  to  have  been  established  there  before  the  Conquest,  and  of 
Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Cramtwell,  and  aunt 
of  Oliver,  the  fntnn  pmtector,  waa  bom  about  the  year  1595. 
By  his  father's  death,  nAaa  be  iMtt  •  difld^  he  bccana  the 
owner  of  a  good  estate  and  a  ward  of  the  crawn.  He  was 
educated  at  the  grammar  school  at  Thame,  and  on  the  30th  of 
March  16:0  became  a  commoner  of  Magdalen  College  at  Oxford. 
Ini6i3hewasadmitted  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple.  He  first 
sat  in  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Giainpiciund  in  1621,  repre- 
senting later  Wendover  in  the  first  three  parliaments  of  Charles  I., 
Buckinghamshire  in  the  Short  Parliament  of  1640,  and  Wendover 
again  in  the  Long  I'arliamcnt.  In  the  early  days  of  his  pariia- 
mcntary  career  be  was  content  to  be  overshadowed  by  Eliot, 
as  in  its  later  days  be  was  content  to  be  overshadowed  by  Pym 
and  to  be  commanded  by  Essex.  Yet  it  is  Hampden,  and  not 
Eliot  or  Pym,  who  lives  in  the  popular  imagination  as  diecentral 
figure  of  the  English  revohatlon  in  its  eariier  atagea.  It  Is 
Hampden  -whose  statue  rather  than  thai  of  Blot  or  Pym  hu 
been  selected  to  take  its  place  in  St  Stcfihen's  Hall  as  the  noblest 
type  of  the  parliamentary  opposition,  as  Falkland's  has  beea 
selected  as  the  noblest  type  of  parliamentary  royalism. 

Something  of  Hampden  s  fame  no  doubt  is  owing  to  the 
position  which  he  took  up  as  the  opponent  of  ship-money.  But 
it  is  hardly  pos.^iblc  that  even  resistance  to  ship-money  would 
have  so  distinguished  him  but  for  the  mingled  massivcness  and 
modesty  of  his  character,  his  tiislike  of  all  pretences  in  himself 
or  othoi,  his  brave  cojiicni^  t  of  rtangnr.  and  his  charitable 
readiness  to  shield  others  as  f ar  aa  poaaible  from  the  evil 
CO  nscqucnccs  of  t  heir  act  ions.  Nor  was  he  wanting  in  that  skill 
which  enabled  hint  to  inflnenoe  nwa  towards  the  ends  at  which 
he  aimed,  and  whidi  waa  spoken  (rf  aa  subtlety  thoae  who 
disliked  bis  ends. 

During  these  first  parliaments  Hampden  did  not,  so  far  as 
we  know,  o|)en  his  liptt  in  public  debate,  b  it  he  was  increasingly 
employed  in  committee  work,  for  which  he  .seems  to  have  had 
a  special  aptitude.  In  16. -6  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  t  ho  charges  agaitist  Uuckinghatii.  In  January  1627  he  was 
Ixiund  over  to  answer  at  the  council  board  for  his  refusal  to  pay 
the  forced  loan.  Later  in  the  year  he  was  committed  to  the  gate- 
house, and  then  sent  into  confinement  in  Hampshire,  from  which 
he  was  liberated  just  before  the  meeting  of  the  third  parhameat 
of  the  reign,  in  which  he  once  mote  rendered  usefid  bat  UB- 
obiruaive  assistance  to  his  leaders. 

When  the  breadi  came  in  1699  Ibn^Mlen  Is  feond  hi  epis- 
tolary correspondence  with  the  imprisoned  Eliot,  discussing  with 
him  the  prospects  of  the  Massachusetts  colony,'  or  rendering 

'An  earlier  vi-emmtry  was  hrstowrd  in  l776nnRnHrn  Ilampdrn- 
Trcvor,  4th  Baron  'Irevor  (1706-1783),  a  great -grandton  of  the 
daughter  of  John  Hampden,  the  patriot;  it  became  extinct  in  iHn 
l>y  the  death  of  the  jra  \Hsroant. 

'  Hampden  was  one  of  the  rx-rsons  to  whont  the  earl  of  Warwick 
Rrantt'd  faiul  in  (_  inuuct  icut,  liut  tHr  the  anecdote  which  rclatcx  his 
attempted  cmigrarion  with  Cromwell  there  ia  no  foundation  (•.  under 
JomPni). 
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hospitality  and  giving  counsel  to  ihc  pulriul's  sons  now  that  they 
were  deprived  of  a  Uihcr's.  personal  caie  It  was  nui  nil  16,^7, 
however,  that  his  resistance  10  the  payment  <it  ship-money 
gained  for  hui  ruunC  the  luslrc  which  it  has  never  since  iosi. 
(See  Skip-Mo.s'ev.)  Seven  out  of  the  twelve  judges  sided  uKuinst 
him,  but  the  connexioJi  between  the  rights  of  property  and  the 
parharacntary  system  w;us  firmly  established  in  the  ]K>pular 
mind.  The  tax  had  been  justified,  says  Claxcndon,  who  expresses 
his  admiration  at  Hampden's  "  tare  tenper  «iid  nodesty  " 
At  this  crisis,  "  upon  such  grounds  and  reasons  as  evwy  ataiKkr* 
by  was  able  to  swear  was  not  law  "  {Htsi.  i.  iso,  viL-St). 

In  t^e  Shott  PuliaiiieU  of.1640  HunpdMiatood  forth  atnoogM 
the  kaden^  Be  guidad  tli*  Hook  in  tbe  detwte  ra  tlw  4tb  of 
l^jrin  hs  opporition  to  the  grut  9t  twdw  mMdlet  in  ntuia 
for  the  tniraider  of  ship-money.  PuKimoit  vw  fBiaotved  tlie 
next  day,  and  on  the  6th  an  unsuccessful  search  was  made  among 
ibc  papers  gf  ira.nipdcn  and  of  other  chiefs  of  the  party  to 
discover  incriminating  correspondence  with  ;hc  Scots.  During 
the  eventful  months  which  followed,  wkeu  Strafford  was  striv- 
ing in  vain  to  force  Hngland,  in  spite  of  its  visible  reluctance, 
to  supp>ort  the  king  in  his  Scottish  war,  rumour  has  much  to  tcU 
of  Hampden's  activity  in  rousing  opposition.  It  is  likely  enough 
that  the  rumour  is  in  tite  main  true,  but  we  are  not  possessed 
of  any  satisfactory  evidence  on  the  subject. 

In  the  Long  Parliament,  though  Hampden  was  by  no  means 
a  frequent  speaker,  it  is  possible  to  trace  his  course  with  sufCcient 
distiiictneM.  Hi*  pow«r  oan«i»teil  in  Jiis  penonvl  inflneBce, 
aiMlHndBl»ter.iatlwrthuasaiioiitar.  "HemtaotABM 
of  mnnyinndi/'nyiGlHKndon,  "andnudybegMittliediwoum 
or  made  tbe  tiat  autnet  upon  any  buidwM  that  was  aaouiied, 
but  *  very  weighty  speaker,  and  after  he  had  heard  s  full  debate 
and  observed  how  the  House  was  likely  to  be  tncHned,  took  up 
the  argnraont  and  shortly  and  clc-arly  and  craftily  .so  si.itrd  it 
thai  he  commonly  LOiulurted  it  to  the  conclusion  he  desired; 
and  if  he  found  he  could  not  do  that,  he  never  was  without  the 
dexterity  10 divert  tlie  debate  to  aaolhcr  lime,  and  to  prevent  the 
determining  anything  in  the  negative  which  might  prove  incon 
venicnt  in  the  futuxc  "  (Hut.  iii.  31).  Unwearied  in  attendance 
upon  committees,  he  was  in  all  things  ready  to  second  Pym, 
whom  he  plainly  regarded  as  his  leader.  Hampden  was  one  of 
the  eight  managers  of  Strafford's  prosecution.  Like  I'ym,  he 
WW  ia  favour  of  the  moce  legal  aod  kkhIu  procedure  by  im- 
peecbntyBt  rather  then  by  attaiader,  vbldi  at  tbe  kter  stage 
waa  awppoited  by  the  ui^tjr  of  the  ConuMiia;  and  thtough 
bia  xnliiieiwe  s  OMiiproiuae  ma  effected  Iqr  nUcfa,  while  an 
attainder  waa  subsequently  adopted,  Stia^rd'a  couuel  were 
heard  as  in  the  case  of  an  impeachment,  and  thua  a  seriona  breach 
between  the  two  Houses,  which  threatened  to  Ctuae  the  bnak- 
down  of  the  whole  proceedings,  was  averted. 

There  was  another  fjoint  on  which  there  was  no  agreement. 
A  Large  minority  wished  to  ret;ijn  Episcopacy,  and  to  kcrp  the 
common  Prayer  Book  unaltered,  whilst  the  majority  were  at 
least  willing  to  consider  the  question  of  abolishing  the  uue  and 
modifying  the  other.  On  this  subject  tbe  parties  which  ulti- 
mately divided  the  House  and  the  country  itself  were  fully 
foraied  aa  early  as  the  8th  of  February  r64r.  It  is  enough  to 
my  that  (v.  under  Pru)  Hampden  fuUy  shared  in  the  counsels  of 
the  opponents  of  Episcopacy.  It  is  not  that  he  was  a  theoretical 
Prcabyteiian,  but  tbe  biahopa  bad  been  in  iiia  daya  ao  fuUy 
engaged  in-the  imipoaltioa  of  abnagdaaa  refeniaaiea  that  it  waa 
difficult,  if  not  impoasible,  to  diasociate  them  from  the  cause  !n 
which  they  were  embarked.    Closely  connected  with  Hamptlcn's 

dislrunl  of  '.he  Insttops  was  Itis  dislru.-it  of  moi'..irchy  as  it  then 
existed.  The  dispute  about  the  cliurch  therefore  soon  attained 
the  form  of  an  attack  upon  monarchy,  and,  when  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Lords  arrayed  itself  on  ihe  side  of  Episcopacy 
and  the  Prayer  Book,  of  an  attadt  upon  the  Hnne  of  Loids  as 

weil. 

No  serious  Importance  therefore  can  be  attached  to  the  offers 
of  advancement  made  from  time  to  time  to  Hampden  and  his 
friends.  Cliatles  would  gladly  have  given  them  office  if  they  had 
baea  ready  to  dcaert  their  prindplea.  Every  day  Hanqiika'a 


conviction  grew  stronger  (hut  rh.Hrles  would  never  uliandon  the 
position  which  lie  had  taken  up  In  .Aujrusi  J640  Hampden 
was  one  of  the  four  commissioners  who  attended  Charles  in 
Sc<jtl:ind,  and  the  king's  conduc:  there,  connected  with  such 
events  as  the  "  Incident,  '  must  have  proved  to  a  man  far  Ir.ss 
sagacious  than  Hampden  that  the  time  for  compromise  had  gone 
by.  He  was  therelore  a  vsarm  supporter  of  the  Grand  Remon- 
strance, and  was  marked  out  as  one  of  the  five  impeached 
member?  whose  attempted  arrest  brought  at  last  the  opposing 
parties  into  open  collision  (see  also  P\ii,  Stkode,  Holles  and 
LsimiALL).  In  the  angry  acene  which  arose  on  the  proposal 
to  print  the  Grand  RemmiatniKe,  it  waa  Uampden'a  penmnal 
ittervctttiaa  which  prevented  an  actual  cooflict,  aodit  waa  after 
the  Inq^eacfament  had  been  atteayiad  that  HaiapdcB  laid  down 
the  two  conditKms  under  ^AaA  resiBtance  to  the  king  became 
the  duty  of  a  good  subject.  Those  conditions  were  an  attack 
upon  religion  and  an  attack  upon  the  fundamental  laws.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Hamp<len  fully  l>elieved  that  bafth  ihoaO 
coitditioas  were  fulfilled  ai  tbe  opt'tuug  of  1642, 

Vt  hen  the  Civil  War  began,  Hampden  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  tgmmitiee  for  .lafcly,  levied  a  reRimcnt  of  Huckinghain- 
shire  men  tor  the  parliamenlary  cause,  an<l  in  his  ca[>acity  of 
deputy-Ueuteuant  carried  out  the  parUamentary  miiitia  ordinance 
in  the  county.  In  the  earlier  operations  of  the  war  he  bore  him- 
self gallantly  and  well.  He  took  no  actual  part  in  the  battle  of 
Edgchill.  His  troops  in  the  rear,  howcvtr,  arrested  Rupert's 
charga  at  JUnatoa,  and  he  uraed  £iBBs  to  renew  the  attack  here, 
and  alao  after  the  diiaater  at  Mentfard.  lin  1643  he  waapwarnt 
at  the  aicte  and  captnte  of  Reading.  Bat  it  ia  not  on  Ua  AiU 
aa  a  regimental  officer  that  Haiupden'a  fame  rests.  In  war  aa 
in  peace  his  distinction  lay  in  Ua  power  of  disentangling  the 
essential  part  from  the  non-essential.  In  tbe  previous  con- 
stitutional struggle  he  had  seen  that  the  one  thing  necessary  was 
to  establish  the  supremas  y  of  the  Hou.se  of  Coinmon.s.  In  the 
military  struggle  which  followed  he  saw,  as  Cromwell  saw 
afterwards,  that  ibe  one  ihing  necessary  was  to  beat  Uie  enemy. 
He  protested  at  once  against  Essex's  hesitations  and  com- 
promises. In  the  formation  of  the  confederacy  of  the  six 
associated  counties,  which  was  to  supply  a  basis  for  Cromwell's 
(^rations,  he  took  an  active  part.  His  influence  was  felt  alike 
in  parliament  and  in  the  field.  But  he  was  not  in  supreme 
command,  and  be  had  none  of  that  impatience  which  often 
leads  abia  men  to  fail  in  the  exccutioa  Of  Olden  of  whirb  tbey 
disapprove.  IBa  ncecioua  life  waa  •  aacrifioe  to  bia  unaclfiah 
devotion  to  the  eall  of  diadpline  and  duty.  OntherSthof  June 
164J,  when  he  waa  hoMing  out  00  Cbalgrove  Field  against  tbe 
superior  numbers  of  Rupert  till  reinforcements  arrived,  he 
received  two  carbine  balls  in  the  shotdder.  Leaving  the  field 
he  reached  Thame,  survived  six  days,  citid  died  on  the  J^lh. 

Hampden  married  \  \)  in  1619  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edmund 
Symeon  of  Pyrton,  Oxfordshire,  and  (?)  Ix-titia.  daughter  of 
Sir  Francis  Knoilys  and  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  \'achell.  liy  his 
lirsl  wife  he  tlad  nine  cfiildren,  one  of  w  horn,  Richard  ( 16  u  - 160  5) 
was  cbanceUor  of  the  e.xcliequer  in  William  Ill  's  reign;  from 
two  of  his  daughters  arc  descended  the  families  of  Trevor- 
Hampden  and  Hobart-Hampden,  the  descent  in  the  male  hne 
becoming  apparently  extinct  in  1754  in  the  person  of  John 
Hampden. 

JoBM  HamoBH  the  youngar  (c  i6j6-iti96),  tbe  aeoood  aon 
of  Rjchaxd  Hampden,  retnmed  to  Kii^and  after  reaiding  for 
about  two  yean  in  Fmnce,  and  joined  himself  to  Lord  VOIiaB 
Rus.wll  and  Algernon  Sidney  and  the  party  opposed  to  the 

arliitrary  government  of  Charles  II.  With  Russell  and  Sidney 
lie  was  arrested  in  5  for  alleged  complicity  in  the  Rye  House 
Plot,  hut  more  fortunate  than  his  coUeag^UCS  his  hie  was  s]>ared, 
although  as  he  was  unable  to  pay  the  fine  of  £40,000  whicij  was 
imposed  u]>on  him  he  remained  in  prison.  Tlicn  in  1685,  after 
the  failure  of  Monmouth's  rising,  Hanip<rien  was  again  brought 
to  trial,  and  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  was  condemned  to  death. 
But  the  sentence  was  not  carried  out,  and  haNnng  paid  £6000 
he  was  set  at  liberty.  In  the  Convention  parliament  of  1689  he 
repreaented  Wendover,  but  in  tbe  aubtequent  paiUamenta  he 
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failed  to  secure  a  seat.  He  died  bf  Ms  own  hand  on  the  1 2th 
of  December  i6g6.  Hampden  imte  aumerous  pamphlets,  and 
Bishop  Burnet dewribedliimu*'oiieoftlwlnniedcstcealkmcn 

1  cvct  knew." 

Sw  S.  R.  tiardiner's  Hisl.  of  En^and  and  of  the  Greal  Caril  Wcr  ; 
the  article  on  Hampden  in  the  Dut.  of  Nat.  BuH^raf^hy,  by  i  .  II. 
Firth,  with  authorities  tdurr.-  ci.illivlrcJ ;  r'^irfUfKm  s  Hist,  of  the 
RfbfUton;  Sir  Philip  W.irwii  k V  Mems  n.  ."  vy:  W'ixhJ's  Alh. 
Oxan.  iii.  59;  Lord  Ntij^mt >,  Mernortiils  of  John  iiampden  (1831): 
MacauU^-'«  Et^y  im  liumfKii'n  The  printed  pamphlet 

.innouncing  hia  capture  ut  RL.idiiijj  in  December  1643  is  »hown  by 
Mr  Firth  to  be  spurious,  and  the  account  in  Menurius  AulUut, 
fanuary  37  and  39.  1643,  of  Hampden  commanding  an  attack  at 
Brill,  t'-'  !-io  '  •I'f  whilp  the  publistifd  sjwcrh  ^uppjit'd  to  be- 
spoken tiy  Hai:i:  li  ■  m  tho  4th  of  Janiiiiry  164:;,  and  rcprodurcd 
by  Forsler  in  t.hf  Arrest  of  the  Five  Memhtrs  \  \Mn>),  ha»  been  provi-tl 
by  Gardiner  to  be  a  foreery  (Hist,  of  Knejr.r.,!,  %.  135).  Mr  Firth 
bo*  alau  shown  in  Tht  Aeaaemy  for  iS8(>.  November  2  and  9,  that 
"  tbe  bdM  that  we  possess  the  words  of  Hampden's  test  piayer 
must  be  abandmed." 

HAMPDEN.  REKN  DICKSOH  (1703-1868),  Knglish  divine, 
was  b<jrii  ill  Barbados,  where  his  father  was  colonel  of  militia, 
in  1 70,1,  and  was  educated  at  Oriel  CoUege,  Oxfurd.  Having 
taken  his  R.A.  decree  with  first-class  honours  in  both  classics 
and  mathfrnjlics  in  lie  uuxt  year  obtained  the  rhanrellor's 

prize  for  a  Latin  ess-ay,  and  shortly  nflcrwards  was  clcrtcd  to 
a  fellowship  in  his  collr-Kf,  Kcdilr,  Nc-wnian  and  Arnold  being 
among  his  contemporaries.  Having  left  the  university  in  1S16 
he  held  successively  a  number  of  curacies,  and  in  1827  be  pub- 
tisbcd  Bstays  on  the  Philosophical  Evidence  of  Christianity, 
foQoiNd  hy  a  volume  of  Parochial  Serrmins  illuslralive  of  the 
lmt&rtmK9  «/  tilt  RmtMivn  «/  Cod  to  Jesut  ChHtt  (iSaS).  In 
1819  he  letiirMd  to  Oifbnl  and  wu  Bampton  tcctaiet  in  1851. 
NottrithMMldfalg  a  charge  of  Aiianism  now  bniq^lasrilllt  feiB 
tlie  T^a<tarian  party,  he  in  1833  passed  fiom  a  tatonlrip 
at  Oriel  to  tbe  principalship  of  St  Mary's  Ilall.  In  1834  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  and  despite  much 
untvrr-iity  opposition.  Regius  proiuss<.ir  of  divinity  in  i.'*ii'> 
There  resulted  a  widespread  aitd  violent  though  ephcme r,-,l 
euiUruverby.  afterthesubsidenre  of  whii  h  he  published  a  l^ciure 
on  irad-Jion.  whirh passed  «hrouji;h  .several editions, andavolunie 
on  The  Thirly-nir.r  Articles  0}  the  C/iurni  nf  England.  Hii 
nomination  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  vacant  see  of  Hereford 
in  December  1847  was  again  the  signal  for  a  violent  and  organized 
op|>osition;  and  his  consecration  in  March  1848  took  place  in 
spite  of  a  remonstrance  by  many  of  the  bishops  and  the  resist  am  e 
of  Dr  John  Merewetber,  the  dean  of  Herd^.  who  went  so  far 
is  to  vote  igtinat  the  dectfam  when  the  «Mff  d'Mrv  readied 
tbe  ttuipUt,  A$  Udnp  of  Hereford  Or  Hnnpden  made  no 
change-  In  hfs  long^formed  habits  trf  studious  eeclneion,  and 
though  he  showed  no  special  ecclesiastical  activity  or  MOli  the 
diocese  cfiiiinly  prospered  in  his  charge.  Among  the  more 
important  of  his  later  writings  were  the  articles  on  Aristotle. 
Plato  and  Socrates,  contributed  to  the  eighth  tdition  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Brilitnnica,  and  afterwar<ls  reprinted  v,:\h 
additions  under  the  eidr  of  The  Fathers  of  Greek  Philosophy 
(Edinburgh.  1.^6.  ^  In  1^66  he  had  a  paralTtie  aeiiuic,  and 
died  in  London  on  the  23rd  of  April  1868. 

His  dauitht.  r.  Henrietta  Hanpdim,  pttbliihed  Aflis ■M'sssM'iib  of 

R.  p.  Hampden  m  i»7I. 

HAMPDEN-SIDNEY.  a  village  of  I'rinec  Edward  county, 
Virginia,  U.S.A.,  about  70  m.  S.SV.  of  Richmond.  Pop.  about 
3501.  Daily  stages  consect  the  village  with  Farinville  i  |Mip.  in 
igoo,  J471),  the  county-seat,  6  m.  N.E..  which  is  served  by  the 
Norfollc  dt  Weetem  and  the  Tidewater  &  Western  railways 
Hunpden-^idney  is  the  seat  ai  HampdohSidii^  College, 
founded  liy  the  presbytery  of  Hanover  county  as  Harapden- 
Sidney  .Academy  in  1 776,  and  named  in  honour  of  John  Hampden 
and  Alfjernon  Sidney.  It  wa.s  incorporated  as  Hampdcn-Sidney 
(  I'llegu  in  The  ini  orjinratoni  included  lair.es  Madison, 

I'.uriek  flcnrv  (who  is  ";e'-i<\ed  to  have  drniwd  -.be  college 
i:!iarter;  I'aol  Carrinp; on .  \Villi,i::i  iL'.iiiell,  Ser...  nrjd  Xa'haniel 
\  L'ji:i''ilc.  The  Union  T  heological  S<  luml  was  estabiidied  in 
ronnrdon  with  the  college  in  tSvj,  but  in  iSnS  -.  as  removed 
to  Richmond,  Virginia.   In  1907-1908  the  college  had  8  in- 


structors, Its  stiidenti,  nod  ft  Vbauf  of  it,M»  nHutM.  Hw 
college  has  nuHBtabwd  K  Ugh  ttMidetd  of  faiatroetieet,  and  many 
of  its  former  students  liave  been  prominent  as  public  men, 
educationalists  and  preachers.    Among  them  were  President 

William  Henry  Harrison.  William  H,  (.abell  (177J-185O, 
president  «{  the  Virginia  Court  of  Apjieals,  dcorgc  M.  Hibb 
(1773-1859),  secretary  of  the  treasury  ( 1844-1845)  in  President 
Tyler's  cibinet;  William  B.  Preston  (1805-1862),  secretary  of 
the  navy  in  i'S4<;-i.S;o;  William  Cahcll  Rives  and  GcMiil 
Sterling  Price  [1809-1867). 

HAMPSHIRE  (or  County  or  SotmtAKPTON,  abbreviated 
Ha  VTS),  asoothem  roiinf  y  of  Fngland, bounded  N.hyBetiuhiie, 
H.  by  Surrey  and  Sussex,  S.  by  ibe  English  ChUMt,  Ud  W. 

by  DansetshireandWiltahire.  Tbeareaisi6i5<ss<l>>n<^  ^tom 
the  coBBt  of  the  uahdaad,  which  is  for  the  moat  port  bw  mmI 
Imsidsr, »  stnit,  kaown  in  its  western  pert  as  the  Solatt,  and 
hi  its  eoatem  as  Spithead,  separates  the  Ute  «f  Wight.  Thn 

island  is  included  in  the  county.  The  Inlet  of  Southampton 
Water  opens  from  this  strait,  penetrating  inland  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  for  I J  ni.  Theeasterly  part  of  the  coast  forms 
8  large  shallow  hay  containing  Haylini?  and  I'orlsea  Islands, 
which  divide  it  into  Chiehcsier  llarlicmr,  I„^ngston  Harbc)ur 
and  Portsmouth  Harbour.  The  westerly  part  forms  the  more 
regular  inden;atior:s  ol  (Tiri&tchutch  Bay  and  i)art  of  Poole  Bay. 
In  its  general  aspect  HainpSihire  presents  a  beautiful  variety  of 
gently  rising  hiUs  and  fruitful  valleys,  adorned  with  numerous 
mansions  and  pleasant  villages,  and  interspersed  with  extensive 
tracts  of  woodland.  Low  ranges  of  hilb,  included  in  the  system 
to  which  the  general  name  of  the  Western  Downs  is  given,  reach 
their  greatest  elevation  in  the  northern  and  eastent  parts  of  the 
eoaaty,  wIuk  then  aie  imay  pictiireaqye  eahienceii,  ai  irtich 
Beaeon,  Sidown  and  POot  hillB  near  Righdere  in  the  north-west, 
each  exceeding  850ft. ,Brclhc  highest.  The  port  ionofthecounty 
west  of  Southampton  Water  is  almost  wholly  included  in  the 
New  Forest,  a  seque>tercd  district,  one  of  the  few  remaining 
examples  of  an  ancient  afforested  tract.  The  river  Avon  in  the 
sotrh-wesl  rises  in  Wiltshire,  and  passing  FordinKliridge  and 
Rinpwood  falls  irito  Chrisli  hurf h  Bay  below  Christchurch. 
lieinn  joined  close  to  its  mouth  by  the  Stour.  The  Lyminpton 
or  Uoldre  river  rises  in  the  New  Forest,  and  after  collecting  the 
waters  of  several  brooks  falls  into  the  Solent  through  Lymington 
Trev  V.  The  Bcaulieu  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  forest  also  enters 
the  Sulcnt  by  way  of  a  long  and  picturesque  estuary.  The 
Test  rites  near  Oraton  in  the  north,  and  after  its  hwctioo  with 
the  Anum  at  FuDenon  passes  Stochbifaifle  and  Romaey,  aad 
enteia  the  liead  of  Southa  mptoa  Water,  lie  Itdieii  rises  aear 
Alresford,  and  flowing  by  Win^ester  and  EasUeigh  fab  into 
Southampton  Water  cast  of  Southampton.  The  Ilamblc  rises 
near  Bishops  Waltham,  and  soon  formsanarrow  estuary  o|K.-ning 
in'  u  Southampton  Water.  The  Wey,  the Loddon  and  the  BlacL- 
watcr,  rising  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  county.  bHng  that 
part  into  the  basin  of  the  Thames.  The  stream.s  from  the  ch.alt 
hills  run  clear  and  swift,  and  the  t roul-fisltinp  in  the  county  is 
famous.    Salmon  are  laketi  iti  the  .^vrm. 

Geology,—  ^imrwhat  tn  the  north  '.f  the  centre  of  the  rout»ty  is 
a  broad  expari'^-  ol  hi!;\'  ch.ilk  country  aiiout  2t  in.  wide;  ihe  wiiule 
of  it  has  beieri  b<;ul  U(>  iiUu  a  gccal  tuld  sti  Uut  (lie  ^euiu  un  the  north 
dip  northward  xtecply  in  places,  while  those  on  the  south  dip  in  the 
opposite  direction  more  gently.  In  the  north  the  challc  disappears 
hirnoath  Tertiary  <tr.ita  uf  the  "  t.mdon  Basin."  and  aonn  (irtle 
ditXnnce  south  of  \\  iarhistir  i:  runs  in  a  similar  manner  In  mail) 
thr  Terfinricrs  of  ih.  "  Hiiie.p-liite  Baxin."  Scattered  here  and  there 
'iver  the  ch.ilk  ,irr  ^m.dl  ■nrlsing  remnants  which  remain  to  show 
tliai  the  two  1  ertiar)  a.-^eat.  were  once  continuous,  before  the  agencies 
of  dtmudatton  had  removed  them  from  the  chalk.  These  seme 
agencies  have  exposed  the  strata  beneath  the  chalk  over  a  snail 
area  on  the  eastern  border. 

The  oldest  formation  in  Hampshire  is  the  Low  er  Grccnsand  in  the 
n(>i?hb>nirlMn<1  of  Woolmer  Forest  and  Petcrsficld;  it  i.s  represented 
liv  till  H\ih.'  bill.,  ^sindsioncs  ami  limestones  which  form  the 
high  ridge  which  runs  on  towards  Hind  Hetul.  then  by  the  sands 
and  clays  of  the  Sandgate  beds  which  lie  in  the  low  eround  »Tst 
of  ihc  ridife,  and  finally  by  the  I'olkestone  beds;  all  these  dip 
w<".tw:irrl  bi-;i-.,l':  thr  fi.'iilr  Thr  la  :^t  -  named  formation,  .1  cl.i\-, 
W'jrk'  d  here  arr!  thi-re  tur  bri.  k-,,  1  ri'p^  "U'  as  a  narrow  band  frniii 

Fareham  through  Worldham  and  Stroud  common  to  Petervfield. 
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Bctwct-n  the  Gault  and  the  chalk  is  the  Upper  Greensand  with  a 
hard  1h-<1  of  calcareous  sandstone,  the  Malm  nxk,  which  !>tamls 
up  in  pkce»  as  a  prominent  cucarproent.  The  Upper  Greeiinantl  i» 
■fao  wiwwwl  at  Bwikdtfe  m  an  inUcr;  the  nea  aw  bast  into 
a  aharp  anddlne  and  the  chalk,  having  baen  daniuM  bam  U»  onat, 
the  older  aandy  strata  are  brought  to  lieht.  A  mudl  wait  gentle 
am  i>  hue  brinK!i  up  the  rhalk  through  the  Tertiary  raelea  ns  ^  neigh- 
boarhiiixl  of  Karrham.  Bcmdet  occupying  the cvniral region  already 
mentioned,  which  includes  Basingstoke,  Whitchurch,  Andover, 
Alreaford  and  Winchester,  tlie  chalk  appears  also  in  a  small  patch 
ioimhI  Roddbourne.  Tha  Taftinry  rodn  of  the  north  (London  imin) 
about  Flunborough,  Alderriiot  and  Kingiclere,  comprwe  the  Reading 
Iwds,  London  clay  and  the  more  sandy  Baeshot  beds  which  cover 
the  latter  in  many  places.  Riving  rise  to  neathy  commons.  The 
aduthern  Tertiary  ro«;k»  of  tht  llamp^hirr  Ixisin  inclutle  the  I^wer 
Eocene  Keadin^  IkiU— u»'(l  lur  liri<  k makinii; — .iii<l  the  London 
clay  which  extend  from  the  Ixiundar)'  of  the  chalk  by  Roniso', 
Bimop's  Waltham,  to  Havant.  TIwr  are  auoceaded  Uiwania  the 
aouth  by  the  Upper  Eocene  beds,  the  Biackteihani  beda  and  tlie 
Barton  clay.  The  Barton  clays  are  noted  for  their  abundant 
fossils  and  the  Bai^hot  bedx  at  Bournemouth  contain  numerous 
remains  of  subtropical  plants,  series  of  r!a\  s  and  sands  of 

Olij;<"eiie  ate  iin'.kiv.nvn  in  the  Lon<1;in  d.i-^ini  .v.'.-  fnijiid  in  the 
vicinity  uf  Lymington,  BrockenhurM  atid  Beaulieu;  they  include 
tha  imdan  bade,  with  a  iiuvk»-marine  fauna,  well  expoaed  at  Hord- 
wetl  cKffa.  and  the  marine  beds  of  Brockcnhurst.  Numeraua  unall 
outliers  ot  Tertiary'  roc^^  are  sratttred  over  the  challc  area,  and 
many  of  the  chalk  and  Tertiary  anas  are  iih«,cured  by  patCMa  of 
P'ri-tncenc  deposits  of  brick  earth  an<l  gnivel. 

A  i^'uuilure  and  Industries. — Nearly  seven-tenths  of  the  total  area 
is  undercuUivation  (an  amount  below  thcaverage  of  EnglUh  countio; 
andofthisareaabuuttwo-fifthaisinpcrmanent  pasture.  The  acreage 
under  oats  is  roughly  equal  to  that  under  wheat  and  l>arle>'.  Small 
quantities  of  rye  and  hops  arc  ctjltivatetj.  Barley  is  usually  sown 
after  turnips,  and  is  more  grown  in  the  uplands  than  in  the  lower 
levels.  He,in)«,  peajA-  and  pntaioes  arc  only  grown  to  a  small  extent. 
On  ai  count  of  the  nunilxT  of  sheep  pastured  on  the  uplands  a  laree 
acreage  ot  turnips  is  grown.  Rotation  grasses  are  grown  chieny 
in  tiw  uplands,  and  their  acreage  is  greater  than  in  any  other  of 
the  aoutnern  counties  of  England.  Sanfoin  is  the  grass  miwt  largely 
grown,  as  it  is  Ix-st  adapted  (o  land  with  a  calrare<}«>.  snlisoil.  In 
the  loner  levels  no  sanfoin  and  scarcely  any  clover  is  grow  n,  the  h.iy 
lM■l^l^;  supplied  fro  n  the  rich  water  mearlowF.  which  arc  mana^jed 
witli  ^rcat  skill  and  attention,  and  Kive  (he  Iwst  money  return  of  any 
lands  in  the  county.  Where  a  rapid  stream  of  water  can  U-  i>a!.«.-d 
over  them  during  the  winter  it  seUloni  becomes  frozen,  and  the  grasM-s 
grow  during  the  cold  weather  m  sti  to  be  fit  for  pasture  before  any 
traces  of  ve-^etation  appear  in  the  ^nr^ollnr!inK  fields.  Hops  are 
jfrown  in  the  eastern  pjitl  <if  the  rnnnTy  Imrderint;  on  Surrey.  Kann- 
mg  Ls  generally  conducted  on  the  Ix-st  modern  principles,  hut  owing 
to  the  varieties  of  soil  there  is  perhaps  no  county  in  England  in  which 
the  rotation  observed  is  more  diversified,  or  the  pr<x-csscs  and 
methixts  more  varied.  Most  <if  the  faroa Me  bilge,  and  there  arc  a 
number  of  model  farms.  The  Watte  fafld  hu been  mostiv  l.roiiiiht 
under  tiUa;;c,  but  a  very  large  acreace  of  the  ancient  forests  is  still 
occuimi!  by  wchmI  In  addition  to  the  .Sew  Forest  there  .ire  iii  the 
cast  Wooliner  Forest  and  Alice  Holt,  in  the  south-east  the  Forest  of 
Bere  and  Waltham  Chaae.  and  in  the  life  of  Wi^t  Parkbunt  Forest. 
The  honey  of  the  county  is  CEpccially  cdebrated.  Much  Bttentitm 
is  paid  to  the  rearuia  of  iheep  and  cattle.  The  original  breed  of 
sheep  was  white-faced  with  horns,  but  most  of  the  Aodcs  are  now  of 
a  Southdown  variety  which  have  acquirinl  certain  distinct  [>c-culiari- 
ties,  aric  .ire  k^.own  as  "  short  wools  "  or  "  Hanifishire  downs." 
Cattle  are  ot  no  distinctive  breed,  and  are  kept  largely  for  dairy 
purposes,  especially  for  the  supply  of  milk.  The  breeding  and  rear- 
i>ig  of  horses  is  widely  practised,  and  the  fattening  of  pigs  has  long 
heea  an  important  ladlHtry.  The  original  breed  of  pigs  is  crossed 
with  Berkshire,  Baieaand  Chinese  pigs.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  forest 
the  pi^s  are  fed  on  amrns  and  lieerhma.st,  and  the  flesh  of  those  so 
reand  i.s  considered  the  best,  though  the  reputatiim  of  Hampshire 
bacon  depends  chiefly  on  the  skilful  nuinncr  in  which  it  is  cured. 

The  manufactures  are  unimporuuit,  except  those  carried  on  at 
Portsmouth  and  Gosport  in  connexion  with  the  royal  navy.  South- 
ampton i'<  one  of  the  principal  ports  in  the  kingdom.  In  many  of  the 
towns  there  are  iiiewtriw  and  tanneries,  and  paper  is  manufactured 
at  several  places.  Fancy  pottery  and  tcrra-cotta  are  made  at 
FaaelHUnsnd  Bishop's  Waltham;  and  KinK''V"o<l  i-- 1 .  lehrated  for  its 
knitted  gloves.  At  most  of  the  coast  towns  fishing  is  carried  on, 
and  there  are  oyitcr  beds  at  HavHng  Island.  Cowca  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  Is  the  station  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  and  has  buiMing 
yards  for  yachts  and  large  vessels.  Hie  principal  seaside  resorts 
besides  those  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  arc  Bournemouth,  Milford,  IjCe-on- 
the-S<i!ent.  Siuilhwa  an<l  South  HaylinR.  .-Mdershot  is  the  principal 
mili'nn.  training  centre  in  the  British  IsU  s 

Commuineaiioiu. — Communications  are  provided  nwinly  by  the 
liaca  of  tha  Loodan  A  Smidi*WMttni  nihray  taaqmny.  which  also 
owns  the  docks  at  Southampton.  The  main  fine  serves  Famborough , 
Basingstoke.  Whitchurch  and  .\ndover,  and  a  branch  diverges 
southward  from  Basingstoke  for  Winchester,  .Southampton  and  the 
New  Forest  and  Bournemouth.  An  altamative  line  fran  aaatwaind 


Ito  Winchester  .serves  .Mdershot,  Alton  and  .Mrc  siord  The  main 
rorl^moiitii  line  skirts  the  south-eastern  l  oio  1  1  .  I'Mi  r-held  to 
Havanl,  where  it  joins  the  Portsmouth  line  of  the  London,  Brighton 
ft  SoMtii  Coaat  vulway.  The  Souih-Wrstem  system  also  connects 
Portsmouth  and  Gosport  with  Southampton,  has  numerous  branches 
in  the  Southampton  and  south-western  districts,  and  Utrge  work 
shops  al  K.tstleigh  near  Southampton.  Tho  Great  Western  companv 
serves  Basingstoke  from  Readini;  ami  WhitrhuR-h,  Wirrhester  and 
Southampton  from  Uideot  :»i)rkni>;  the  Didcot.  Newliurv  li  Sout!.. 
amptoo  Une}:  the  Midland  &  South-Westcm  Junction  line  connects 
Afldovar  witn  Cbckeaham;  and  the  Somerset  &  Dorset  {alto  a 
Midland  ft  South-Westcrn  joint  line)  connects  Bournemouth  with 
Bath— all  these  affording  through  cofflmtmications  between  South' 
ampton.  Bournemouth,  and  the  midlands  and  north  of  England. 
None  of  the  rivers,  except  in  tlie  estuarine  parts,  is  navigable. 

Populntiiin  and  Administration.  The  area  of  the  ancient  county 
is  1,039,031  acres,  including  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  population 
was  690,097  in  itol  and  79r.'>34  <"  <90i.  The  area  of  the  adminis. 
tratitre  county  of  Southampton  is  4.^8,742  acres,  and  that  of  the  ad- 
ministrative county  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  94,068  acres.  The  county 
is  divided  for  parliamentary  purposes  into  the  following  divisions : 
Northern  or  BasinRstoke.  \\  e..iern  or  Antlover.  Eastern  or  Pctersfield, 
Southern  or  Fareh.ms.  New  I-"ore..| ,  anrl  Kle  ,.,f  WiKht,  carh  return- 
ing one  member.  It  aliiu  includes  the  parliamentary  burroughs  of 
Portsmouth  and  Southampton,  each  returning  two  laembers,  and 
of  Christchurch  and  Winchester,  each  returning  one.  There  are  II 
municipal  l>or<ji.>:hs :  .\ndo\er  f|Kip.  6509),  Basingstoke  (9793), 
Bournemouth  !^!i.76ri.  t  hristchurch  14204),  Lymington  f4l6s), 
Portxniouth  (iKN.i.^,^).  Rnmscy  Uj(f>sl.  Siuthampton  (104.8^4!. 
Winchester  (J0,9?i)j.  and  in  the  l.sle  of  Wight.  Newport  (lo.yii) 
and  Rydc  (11,043).  BuurnemoiJlh,  Portsmouth  and  Soutliatnpton 
are  county  lioroughs.  The  following  are  urban  districts:  Aldcnhot 
Cio.974).  Alton  (5479),  Eastleigh  and  Bishopstoke  (g.^t;),  Fareham 
(H746).  Farnborough  (II. 500).  Gosport  and  Alver»tok-e  (28,884). 
Havant  (3»37>.  Itchcn  (13.0^7).  Petersfield  (3^151.  U art>lington 
(3&3'J);  and  in  the  l-,le  of  Wight,  Cowes  (^d^^J.  K.ist  Cowes 
(3196).  St  Helen's  (  jfi^.'  i.  Sj-'liown  (5006).  Sh.mklln  (45^3,1,  Wntnor 
(5S66).  The  countv  is  in  the  western  circuit,  and  assizes  are  held 
at  Winchester-  It  has  one  court  of  quarter  sesekma,  and  is  divided 
into  14  petty  M  ssio.-ial  diviwons.  The  boroughs  of  Andover,  Baain|^ 
stoke,  Uoutiieniouili,  Lymington,  New[>ort.  Portsmouth,  Rftmsty, 
K\dr.  Niui  liauip'.iin  (a  county  in  i;  -.  Il  l  .uvl  Winchester  have 
sei,iara(c  commissions  of  the  pr.ice.  .r-t!  the  tioroni;hs  of  .Andover, 
Bournemouth,  Portsmouth.  Som  li,,ni|,ti -n  ami  Winchester  fi.ive 
in  adilition  separate  courts  of  quarter  sessions.  I  here  are  394  ci%il 
parishes.  Hampshire  is  in  the  diorcse  of  Winchcaier,  filing 
small  (larts  in  those  of  Oxford  and  Salisbur)'.  and  contains  4tl 
etctcsiastical  parishes  or  districts  wholly  or  in  part. 

Hiilory. — The  earliest  English  settlers  in  the  district  which 
is  now  Hampshire  were  a  Juiish  tribe  who  occupied  the  nortbetn 
parts  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  valleys  ot  tbn  Mmm  and  the 
Hamble.  Their  settlements  woe,  bowcvo',  miapaitut,  and 
soon  became  abaofbed  in  tb«  twritety-of  tin  Weit  Sum  who 
in  49$  landed  at  the  aiouth  vf  the  ItchisB  under  the  leadcsih^ 
of  Cudic  sad  Qfttic,  and  in  joS  slew  5000  Biitoos  and  their 
king.  Bnt  it  wm  not  until  after  another  decisive  victory  at 
Charford  in  519  that  the  district  was  definitely  organized  as 
West  Saxon  territor>'  under  the  rule  of  Cerdic  and  Cynric,  thus 
becoming  the  nucleus  of  the  va.st  later  kiiiKdom  of  Wcsscx.  The 
Isle  of  Wight  was  subjuRalcci  in  530  and  bestowed  on  Stuf  and 
Wihtgar,  the  iiephewsof  Cerdic.  The  Northmen  made  their  first 
attack  on  the  Hampshire  coast  in  835,  and  for  the  two  centuries 
following  the  district  was  the  scene  of  perpetual  devastations 
by  the  L>atiis!i  pirates,  who  made  their  headquarters  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight .  f  roin  which  they  plundered  the  opposite  coast.  Hamp- 
shire suffered  less  from  the  Conquest  than  almost  any  Engliah 
county,  and  was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Nortnan  kings.  The 
alleged  dettniction  el  pntMrty  for  the  f orautloa  of  the  New 
Forat  ie  riAited  bjr  the  Ooknesday  itcotd,  whidi  efaowa  that 
thb  dietfict  had  never  been  under  oiltivarion. 

In  the  civil  war  of  Stephen's  reign  Baldtvfn  de  Redvcrs.  lord 
of  the  lale  of  Wight,  supported  the  empress  Matilda,  and  Win- 
chester Castle  was  secured  in  her  behalf  by  Kobcrt  of  Gloucester, 
while  the  neichliouriiis  fortrcssof  Wolvcscv  was  held  for  Stephen 
by  Bishop  Henry  dc  Blois.  In  1216  Louis  of  France.  ha\Tng 
arrived  in  the  county  b\'  iiuilaMoii  of  l:ie  Imrous.  (Kcujned 
Winchester  Cattle,  and  only  met  with  resistance  al  Odifiatn 
Cisrie.  whicll  made  a  1  ra\e  stand  npitinst  him  tor  tifteen  dr.\s. 
During  the  Wars  of  the  Koscs  Anthony  Woodville,  ind  carl 
Rivers,  defeated  the  duke  of  Clarence  at  Southampton,  and  in 
1471,  after  the  battJe  of  fiamet,  the  countcat  of  Warwick  took 
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nneuivy  al  Beanlka  Abbey.  Tbe  chief  «veiiti  oanoected 
with  Hasupdiin  in  the  Qvil  Wu  ni  the  iTtli  eeotaiy  wm  the 
gallant  reaistanoe  of  the  wvaBer  tirrijom  at  Wndmter  and 
Ba&ing  House;  a  skirmish  neir  Cfaerit«a  in  1644  DOtabk  as  tbe 

Inst  Ijattlc  fought  on  Hampshire  soil;  and  the  concealment  of 
CluirlL-i  at  Titchficid  in  1647  before  his  removal  to  Cari&brookc. 
The  (Uikr  of  Monmouth,  whose  rcljcliion  met  with  Lumiderablc 
sup)H>rl  in  Ilampsiiire,  wns  capLurL-J  in  16S5  ticar  Kiagwood. 

Hampshire  wai  among  the  earliest  shirei  to  be  created,  and 
must  have  received  iia  name  before  the  revival  of  Winchesler 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  7th  century.  It  i^  lirst  mentioned  in  the 
Samn  chronicle  in  755,  at  which  date  tho  houndariea  were 
pcacticdly  those  of  the  present  day.  'I'h<  Domesday  Survey 
nentions  44  hundreds  in  Hampshire,  but  by  ibe  I4tb  century 
the  oiiuber  bad  been  reduced  to  37.  Tbe  biiadnds  of  Eaat 
Mcdfaui  md  Wot  Mcdim  in  the  lale  otVti^  m  mcBtloned  In 
l$t6.  Conrtebles  of  the  hundreds  veie  mat  appointed  iqr  the 
Statute  of  Winchester  in  1385,  and  tbe  hundred  court  continued 
to  elect  a  high  constable  for  Fordingbridge  until  1878.  The 

chief  court  of  the  Islr  of  WiK^l  was  the  KniRhlcn  eourt  held  at 
New|)Ofl  every  three  week-s.  The  iherilT's  court  am!  th.e  ussizL-s 
and  quarter  stisiuiis  for  the  county  were  fornierly  lielJ  at 
Winchester,  but  iu  iiJji  the  county  was  divided  into  14  petty 
sessional  divisions;  the  quarter  sessions  for  the  county  w(  n- 
held  at  Andovcr;  and  I'ortsmmith,  Southampton  and  Win- 
chester had  separate  juriMii<  tion.  Southampton  «ta  made* 
county  by  itself  with  a  separate  sherifi  in  1447. 

In  the  middle  of  tbe  7th  century  Hampshire  formed  part  of 
the  West  Saxon  bishopric  of  Dorcbesler-on-lbames.  On  tbe 
tianaferenoe  of  the  episcopal  acat  to  Wincbeater  in  676  it  was 
hKfaided  in  that  diocese  in  which  it  has  nnained  ever  aittcs. 
In  1 391  the  archdeaconry  of  Wincbeater  was  ooextenaive  with 
the  county  and  comprised  tbe  ten  rural  deaneries  of  Alresford, 
/Vlton,  Andovcr,  Basingstoke,  Drokinsford,  Fordingbridge,  Isle 
of  Wight,  SombouriiL-,  Southampton  and  W  inehester.  In  1S50 
the  Isle  of  Wighi  was  subdivided  into  the  deaneries  of  Fast 
Medina  and  We^t  Medina.  In  1856  the  deanr-rii:.',  were  inrrra.srd 
to  24.  in  1S71  the  anhdcaconry  of  the  Isie  of  \Vi>;ht  \sa.^ 
constituted,  and  about  the  same  time  the  deaneries  "ere  reduted 
to  21.  In  i8q2  ibc  deaneries  were  reconstituted  and  made  iSin 
number,  and  the  archdeaconry  of  tbe  Isle  of  Wight  was  divMed 
into  the  deaneries  of  East  Wight  and  West  Wight. 

After  the  Conquest  the  most  powerful  Hampshire  baron  was 
William  Fitx-Oabcm,  who  in  addition  to  the  kcdahip  of  th« 
Isle  of  Wigbthdd  oonaiderable  estates  on  tbe  atainlBad.  Attho 
time  of  tbe  Domesday  Survey  tbe  diief  hndbeildeBI  wece  Bn^ 
de  Port,  ancestor  of  the  Fltz- Johns;  Ralfde  Mortimer;  WOUaea 
Mauduil  whose  name  is  preserve<J  in  Hartliy  Mauciitt;  and 
VValcran.  called  tl)e  Huntsman,  ancestor  ot  the  Waleraund 
family.  Hursley  near  Winchester  wa,s  the  .scat  of  Richard 
Cromwell,  and  Ciilbcrl  White,  the  naluralisl.  v.as  curate  of 
Farnngdon  near  .Selbome. 

Apart  from  the  valuable  foreign  and  sliipbutlding  trade  which 
grew  up  with  the  development  of  its  ports,  Hampshire  has 
always  been  mainly  an  agricultural  county,  the  only  important 
manufacture  being  that  of  wool  and  doth,  which  prospered  at 
Winchester  in  the  lath  ceDtoiy  and  aurvived  till  within  recent 
years.  SaHpmaidm  and  the  manufacttire  of  iron  from  native 
traoatone  alao  flandahed  Is  HanpahliB  from  pgre-Norwan  limfla 
until  within  the  19th  centttfy.  In  tbe  S4tb  centuiy  Soothampton 
had  a  valuable  trade  with  Venice,  and  from  the  Ijtb  totbe  l8th 
century  many  famous  warships  were  constructed  in  its  doclcs. 
Silk-weaving  wa>  furmerly  carried  on  at  Winchester.  Andovcr, 
Ddiham,  .Alton,  Whilchuriii  and  (!)vcrtun.  the  hr^t  mills  hcinK 
set  up  in  1684  at  Southampton  by  French  rcfuRccs.  The  ;).!.per 
matrafaciure  at  L,averstokc  was  »larted  by  the  fortals,  a  iamily 
of  iiuguenot  refugees,  in  16S5,  and  a  few  years  later  Hcnti  dc 
Portal  obtained  the  privilege  of  supplying  the  bank-note  popes 
to  the  Bank  of  England.  • 

Ilampsbiie  returned  four  meml>ers  to  parliament  in  iigs,  when 
the  bonmiha  of  New  Alresford,  AhoQ,  Andbvec,  Basingstoke, 
Overton,  PovtHnonthi  Southainptan,  Winchester,  yannonth 


and  Newport  were  also  icpreiented.  After  this  date  the 
county  was  repraented  fagr  two  membeis,  but  nwat  of  the 

boroughs  ceased  to  make  ntvinak  Odiham  and  the  Ue  ef 
Wight  were  rcprcscBted  b  ijoo,  Fateham  in  1306,  and  Peteis* 
field  in  1307.  From  131 1  to  1547  Southampton,  Portsmouth, 
and  Winchester  were  the  only  boroughs  represented.  IJ^  the 
end  01  t;ie  16th  century  Petersfield,  Newport,  Yarmouth, 
and  Andovcr  had  regained  representation,  and  Stockbridge, 
Christ  I  hitrch.  l.ymington,  Newtown  and  Whitchurch  retumni 
two  members  each,  Riving  the  county  with  its  boroughs  a  total 
representation  of  26  memin-rs.  L'ndcr  the  fccforin  Act  of  18,;: 
the  county  returned  lour  members  in  four  divisions;  Christchnrcb 
and  Petersfield  lost  one  member  each;  and  Newtown,  Yarmouth, 
Stodtbridge  and  Wbitcbuich  were  disfranchised.  By  the  act 
of  1M8  Andover,  Lyningtott  and  NewpoR  sm*  depthwd  «f 
one  member  each. 

ilfilsrinlier.— Hsmpahire  is  rich  hi  monaadc  remabi.  Thoie 
cooddeicd  under  sepamte  headings  include  the  mooasteiy  of 
Hyde  near  Winchester,  the  magnificent  churches  at  Christcbtuch 
and  Romsey.  the  ruiiis  of  Xetley  A!)bcy,  an<t  of  Bcaulirn  Abbey 
in  the  New  Forest,  the  fragments  of  the  priory  of  .St  Dcnys, 
Southampton,  the  church  at  Porchester  and  the  slight  ruins  at 
Tiichticld,  near  Farcham,  and  Quarr  .AbJjey  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Other  fi.)unciations.  of  which  the  rcm,-\ins  arc  sbght.  were  the 
Augu&tinian  prioty  of  iiouthwick  near  Farcham,  founded  by 
William  of  Wykeham;  that  of  Breamore,  founded  by  Baldwin 
de  Kedvers,  and  that  of  Mottisfont  near  Romsey,  endowed  soon 
after  the  Conquest.  There  are  many  churches  of  interest,  apait 
from  the  catbedial  church  of  Winchesler  and  tlmse  in 
of  tbe  towns  in  tbe  Isle  of  Wight,  or  already  mentioiied  u 
nesion  with  manaatlc  fouodatJofis.  Pre-Conquest  wmk  is  weH 
shown  In  the  dniiehcaof  Corhampien  and  Bnamow,  and  very 
early  maaouy  b  also  found  in  Headbourne  Worthy  church, 
where  is  also  a  brass  of  tlie  1 5th  century  to  a  scholar  of  Winchester 
College  in  loIlcKiatc  (ircss.  The  most  Jiotewortliy  Norman 
churches  are  at  ("hilcombc  and  Kingsclere  and  (with  Early 
I'iiiftiish  adriitions)  at  IJrockcnhurst ,  Upper  Clatford,  which  has 
the  unusual  arr.mKemcnt  ol  a  double  ihanrrl  arrh,  Hambledon. 
Millord  and  East  .\leon.  riincipully  Early  Engli.sh  arc  the 
churches  01  Cheriton,  Orateiy,  which  reiaitis  some  excellent 
contemporary  stained  glass  from  Salisbury  cathedral;  Sopley, 
which  is  partly  Perpendicular;  and  Thruxton,  which  contains  s 
brass  to  Sir  John  Lble  (d.  I407),  affording  a  very  early  example 
of  compiete  piate  aimour.  Specimens  of  the  later  alylea  am 
general^  teas  lenuutkablb  llie  ficacoca  in  Btwnlqr  dmrcbi 
rangbiB  in  date  bam  the  zsth  to  the  ceniiMy»  include  a 
tepraaentatioa  of  the  mmder  of  Thoaas  i  Bechett.  A  line 
series  of  Norman  fonts  in  black  marble  should  be  mentioned; 
they  occur  in  Winchesler  cathedral  and  the  churches  of  St 
Michael,  .'Southampton,  East  Mc-on  and  -St  Mary  Hournc 

The  most  llutablc  old  Ciistlcb  are  Carisbrooke  in  the.  Isle  of 
W)Sht;  Porchester,  a  fine  Norman  stronghold  cmix>dying 
Roman  remains,  on  Portsmouth  Harbour;  and  Hurst,  guarding 
the  nvuith  of  the  Solent,  where  for  a  short  time  Charles  I.  was 
imprisoned.  Henry  VIII.  built  several  forts  to  guard  tbe  Solent, 
Spithead  and  Southampton  Water;  Hurst  Caa^  was  one, 
and  others  remaining,  but  adapted  to  various  purposes,  are  at 
Coves,  Calshot  and  Netlcy.  Fixtt  mansions  are  unusually 
numeious.  That  of  Stiatfieidsaye  or  Stratlifieldsayei  which 
belonged  to  tbe  Fftt  family,  was  poidiaaed  by  parliament  far 
presentation  to  tbe  duke  of  Wellington  in  1817,  his  descendants 
holding  the  estate  from  the  Crown  in  consideration  of  the  annual 

tribuli'  of  a  il.iK  to  the  nuard-riHim  at  Win  ls<ir.  .\  statue  of  the 
duke  stands  in  the  grounds,  and  his  wardiorse  "  Copenhagen  " 
is  buried  here.  'I'he  name  of  'I  ichborne  i'ark,  near  .Mrcsford, 
is  «L'll  known  in  connexion  with  the  famous  claimant  of  the 
eitiUes  whose  case  was  heard  in  1871.  .\mo:js  ancient  tnaiisioa> 
ibe  Jacobean  Bramshill  is  conspicuous,  lying  near  Stratbeldsayc 
in  the  north  of  the  county.  It  is  built  of  stone  and  is  highly 
decorated,  .'.nd  though  the  complete  original  design  was  not 
carried  out  '.he  house  is  UBOng  the  finest  of  ii^  type  in  England. 
At  Bishoija  WaUiMa,-a  aanO  (owo  10  m.        oL  Winchester, 
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HeAiy  de  Bkit,  hUbap  of  Wladwster,  erected  a  palue,  which 
nodved  additions  from  WiUiain  o(  Wykeham,  who  died  here 
in  1404.  and  from  other  hWufM.  Tha  ndM  am  pfctvnaque 

but  Dot  extensive. 

See  VkUtria  Cewttv  HUtoty, "  Hampshire,"  R.  Warner,  CoUtctions 
far  the  Hutory  of  Hampshire;  &c.  (Lonoon,  1789);  H.  Mondy, 
Hampskirt  in  loe6  (tSfii).  and  the  same  authorV  Anti'juarian  anil 
Topopapkical  SkeUkes  (iHid),  and  Notes  aruJ  Essays  relalint  lo  Ihc 
Counties  of  Hants  and  WUis  (1M51):  K.  Wudit,  Hampshire,  He. 
{3  voU..  \Vinche«ter.  1838):  B.  B.  W.xxlward.  T.  C.  Will«  and  C. 
Luckhart,  General  Hittory  of  Hampshire  (1861-1869) :  N.  Godwin, 
The  Civil  War  in  Ham^Mrt,  164^-1 64<  (London,  1882);  H.  M. 
Gilbert  and  G.  N.  Godwm,  BMumeca  HantonUnsis  (Souttiampton, 
ISqi).  See  alao  varioua  papan  in  OamfiUM  Htm  and  Qiuritt 
(Wiwberter,  1883  et  tcq.). 

KUOtnkO,  a  Biaith'<«Hilm  metMpoHlaa  botoiigli  of 
Loodon,  Englaad,  bouKM  B.  by  St  Panem  and  S.  by  St 
Marykbone,  aad  cKtendinR  N.  and  W.  to  the  boundary  of  the 
coanty  of  LondoB.  Pop.  (1901),  81,943.  The  nunc,  Hatnsttde, 
fa  ayoonymcKis  with  "  homestead,"  and  the  manor  is  first  Dame<l 
In  a  charter  of  Edgar  (057-075).  and  w«s  ffrantefl  to  the  abbey 
of  Weatminster  by  Ethclrcd  in  0H6.  It  rcvmrri  to  the  Crown  in 
1550,  and  had  varioiu  owners  until  the  flosc  ul  ihc  iSth  (cntury. 
when  it  came  to  Sir  Thomas  SiK:nccr  W  ilson,  whose  d(srrnd.inl.s 
retain  it.  The  borough  includes  the  sub-manor  oi  Bclsizc  and 
j^rt  of  the  hamiet  of  Kiiburn. 

The  surface  of  the  ground  is  sharply  undulating,  an  elevated 
Spur  extending  south-west  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Highgatc, 
MM  turning  aouth  through  Ilampttaad.  It  mdica  a  height 
of  443  fi.  above  the  level  of  the  Thames.  Tke  Edgwaie  Road 
bduada  Hampstaad  on  the  west;  and  tfaa  bonu^  is  intersected, 
lianaritotldithonusfaf«i»,^Fitocfai«y  Road,  and  by  Haver- 
stock  Bin.  whkh,  contimied  tinder  the  names  of  Rosslyn  Hill, 
MtBh  SiTCCt,  Heath  Street,  and  North  End,  crosees  the  Heath 
for  which  Hampstead  is  chiefly  celebrated.  This  is  a  fine  open 
space  of  about  240  acres,  including  in  its  bounds  the  summit  of 
Hampatead  Hill.  It  is  a  sandy  trart,  in  p.irts  wt  ll  wooded, 
diversified  with  several  small  sheets  ni  w.i-<  r,  ami  lo  a  Rn-at 
extent  preserves  its  natural  limrLicti-nslit  s  unaltLTnl.  licautit'ul 
views,  both  near  and  distant,  are  coriitiumiiL'd  from  many  points. 
Of  all  the  public  grounds  within  T  otiHim  this  is  the  most  valuable 
to  the  populace  at  large;  the  num)>cr  of  visitors  on  a  Bank 
holiday  in  August  is  generally,  under  favourable  condition,-;, 
about  100,000;  sad  strenuous  efforts  are  always  forthopming 
from  either  pttWc  ST  private  bodies  when  the  integrity  <il  the 
Heaitb  is  la  say  mqr  neuccd.  As  eariy  sa  liag  sttsnpts  to 
isvc  it  bam  ths  bnudcr  an  raeonkd.  '  In  tS/i  Its  psassmttion 
ss  an  open  SPMS  was  insured  after  several  ywn^  dbptttCi  iriMQ 
tbcf  lord  of  toe  manor  gave  up  his  rights.  An  act  of  parSsmeot 
transferred  the  ownership  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Woriss, 
to  which  body  the  London  County  Council  succeeded.  The 
Heath  is  continued  eastward  in  Parliament  Hill  (borouKh  of 
St  Pancras),  acquired  for  the  public  in  1890;  and  westward 
outside  the  county  bountlan,-  in  Holders  Hill,  owned  by  Sir 
Spenser  Wells.  Hart.,  until  i.Sq8.  A  Proterlion  .Soriiiy  guards 
the  prcM  rv;i'ii>n  of  the  natural  beauty  an  1  iniirests  of  the  Heath. 
It  is  not  the  interests  of  visitors  alone  that  must  be  consulted, 
for  Hampstead,  adding  to  its  other  attractions  a  singularly 
healthy  climate,  has  long  been  a  favourite  residential  quarter, 
opecially  for  lawyers,  artists  and  men  of  letters.  Among 
fajnuus  residents  are  found  the  first  eari  of  f)|«ft*>f'!«t  John 
Constable,  Geotfe  RofBOQr,  Gsoige  dii  Msariar,  Josiph  BMler, 
author  «f  the  Amdm,  Sir  Rkksfd  Slede,  Jobn  Keals,  ths  sbtca 
Jwouis  sad  Agnes  BaiOle,  Lc{gh  Rant  aad  amay  otlieis.  The 
pariah  church  of  St  John  (1747)  has  sevcfsl  monuments  of 
eminent  persons.  Chatham's  residence  was  at  North  End,  a 
picturesque  quarter  yet  p'eser\nng  char.icteristirs  of  a  njral 
village;  here  also  Wilkie  Collins  was  l>orn.  Three  old  i-stab- 
lishcd  inns,  the  Bull  and  Busli,  the  Spiiriiards,  and  Jack  Straw's 
Castle  (the  name  of  which  has  no  historical  signilicance).  claim 
many  great  names  amdng  tormer  visitors;  while  the  l'p[«?r 
Flask  Inn,  now  a  j>rivate  hou.s«.  was  the  meeting-place  of  the 
Kit-Cat  Club.  ChiUybeate  springs  were  discovered  at  Hampstead 
in  the  17th  century,  and  early  in  the  iSth  livalied  tbooe  of 


TUnbddge  Welb  and  Epson.  The  name  of  Well  Walk  racsib 
them,  but  their  fame  is  lost.    There  are  others  at  Kiiburn. 

In  the  south-cast  Hampstead  includes  the  greater  part  of 
Primrose  Hill,  h  public  groum.!  adjacent  to  the  north  !,ide  of 
Regent's  Parli.  The  borough  has  in  aii  about  .150  acres  <if  open 
spaces.  The  name  of  the  sub-manor  oi  Helsi/.e  is  (ircservcd  in 
several  streets  in  the  central  part.  Kiiburn,  which  as  a  di^triLl 
extends  outside  the  borough,  ttLlces  aame  iron;  a  stream  which, 
as  the  Wcstljourne,  entered  the  Thames  at  Chelsea.  Fleet  Road 
aimilariy  reuUb  the  more  faaKMis  stream  which  waslied  the  walls 
of  the  City  of  London  an  the  west.  Hampstead  has  numerous 
charitable  iaadtutioBS,  saiongst  which  are  the  Noitli  Loodon 
consumiKive  hnpUsI,  the  Oi^ian  Working  School,  Haveialock 
Hill  (1758),  the  genoal  hmpitsl  sad  the  nortb-iiaitiem  ievcf 
hoepitsL  InFladJ^RsadsvetlMNairaadHsckaeyCelhses, 
bothCwigisplhiMli  Theparilameataiyborougit  of  Hampstead 
returns  one  manber.  The  boough  cooacil  conl^ts  of  a  mayor, 
7  aldermen  and  42  councillors.   Area,  2365  acres. 

HAMPTON,  WADE  (1818-1902),  American  cavalry  leader 
was  born  on  the  jSth  of  March  iSiSat  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
the  son  of  Wade  Hampton  (1791-1858),  one  of  the  wealthiest 
planters  in  the  South,  and  the  grandson  of  Wade  Hcjnpton 
(t;.i;4-i8.i5),  a  captain  in  the  War  of  Independence  and  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  War  of  1S13.  He  graduated  (18,56)  at 
.South  Carolina  College,  and  was  trained  for  the  law.  He  devoted 
himself,  however,  to  the  management  of  his  great  plantations  in 
South  Carolina  and  in  Mississippi,  and  took  part  In  state  politics 
and  legislatioa.  Though  his  own  views  were  opposed  to  ths 
piersiilug  ils*e>dghts  tone  of  Smith  Csmiiaisn  opfaiion,  he  threw 
Umlf  hsarlOr  hito  the&nshsn  canss  in  tati,  laWag  a  ariaed 

first  batfk  of  BiA  Ron.  •  Daring  the  Civil  War  be  semdbi  the 

main  with  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  in  Stuart's  cavalry 
corps.  After  Stuart's  death  Hampton  distinguished  himself 
gn  ally  in  opposing  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah  V.illey.  anci  was 
made  liiuienant-general  to  cotnmand  Leo's  whole  lorcc  of 
cavalry.  In  1.S65  he  assisted  Joseph  Johnston  in  the  attciniil 
to  prevent  Sherman's  advance  throuRh  the  Carolinas.  .After  the 
war  hib  attitude  was  conciliatory  and  he  recommended  a  frank 
acceptance  by  the  South  of  the  war's  political  consequences. 
He  was  governor  of  his  state  in  1876-1879,  being  installed  after 
a  memorable  contest;  be  served  in  the  United  States  Senste 
in  1879-18QI,  and  was  United  States  commissioner  of  Fsdfic 
railways  in  la^jriS^j.  He  died  on  tha  iitb  of  April  igoa. 

See  B.  L.  WUhk  flta^lMS  aad  JIaMnMwtfw  (ColamUs.  a  C, 
»907>.  

HAMnOII.  an  loteB  dbtlkt  in  the  IMxidge  parliamentary 
division  of  Middlesex,  England,  i s  m.  S.W.  of  St  Paul's  cathedral, 
London,  on  the  river  Thames,  served  by  the  I.ondon  &  South 
Western  railway.  Pop.  (looi),  6813.  Close  to  the  river,  a  mile 
below  the  town, stands  Hampton  Court  Palace,  one  of  the  tincst 
extant  specimens  of  Tudor  architecture,  and  formerly  a  royal 
residence.  It  was  erected  by  Cardinal  Wolsty.  who  in  1515 
reteivcd  a  Ic.i.st  oj  ti  -  old  mansion  and  grounds  for  00  years. 
As  the  splendour  of  the  building  seemed  to  awaken  the  cupidity 
of  Henry  VIII.,  Wolaey  in  1526  thought  it  prudent  to  make  hfan 
a  present  of  it.  It  became  Henry's  favourite  resideaee»  and 
he  made  several  additions  to  the  building,  including  the  great 
hall  and  chapel  in  the  Gothic  aiyla.  Of  the  origiul  five  qnad^ 
rsagles  only  two  aosr  temaia,  but  a  tUrd  was  csscted  bf  Sb 
Christaphsc  Wren  for  WilBam  ni.  In  1649  a  great  sale  of 
the  effects  of  tlw  palace  took  place  by  order  of  parliament,  sad 
later  the  mauOT  itself  was  sold  to  a  private  owner  but  immedi- 
ately after  came  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell;  and  Hampton 
Court  continued  !o  he  one  of  the  principal  residences  of  the 
English  sovereigns  until  the  time  of  George  II.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Edward  VI.,  and  the  meeting-place  (1604)  of  the 
conference  held  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  to  settle  the  dispute 
l>elwtR-n  the  Pre>liyterians  and  the  state  clergy.  William  111., 
riding  in  the  grounds,  met  with  the  accident  which  resulted  in 
his  death.  It  is  now  partly  occupied  by  penoni  of  tuk  in 
reduced  circumstanoes;  but  the  state  apartments  and  pictvte 
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giHwiai  an»  aim  to  Um  public,  u  ia  the  Jbomc  pw^  The 
t/udmtt  irith  thiir  otaiaafad  watoi,  art  beMutMlnlly  Ud  nut 
In  tiM  Dutd  a^e  favvuMd  V  WOlnai  QI.,  and  antaio  a 
magatficcBtvlii*  planted  In  IntbecndrMttKnoiithorthc 
palace,  called  the  WiUcneaB,  b  the  Uaie,  a  favourite  resort. 
North  again  lies  Bttshey  Park,  a  royal  demesne  exceeding  looo 
acres  in  pxtrnt.  It,  is  much  ircqurnted,  especially  in  early 
SummtT,  when  its  iriplc  avenue  of  horse-chestnut  tn-cs  is  in 
blossom. 

Among  several  residences  in  ihe  vicinity  of  Hainptun  i.s 
Garruk  \';lla,  once,  under  the  name  of  Hampton  House,  the 
reisidencc  ot  David  Garrick  the  actor.  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
and  Sir  Richard  Steele  are  among  famcius  former  residents. 
Hampton  Wick,  on  the  river  E.  of  Bushey  Park,  is  an  urban 
district  v.-ith  a  population  (1901)  of  }6o6. 

See  C  Law,  HiHary  ^  UampiM  Cowl  Palatt  (London,  1890). 

aAMFTOir.  a  dty  aod  the  county-seat  of  EBaabeth  City 
eouMy,  Vftgbda,  U.S.A.,  at  the  moiitb  ot  the  James  liver,  on 
Hampton  Roads,  about  15  m.  N.W.  of  Norfolk.  Pop.  (iSqo), 
351J;  (1000)  2764,  including  1249  negroes;  (iqto)  5505.  It  is 
served  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  railway,  and  by  trolley  lines 
to  OW  Point  Cumfurt  and  .\e«[Kjr;  .\ews.  Hampton  is  an 
agricultural  »hi()])ini,'  point,  ships  Ii->h,  oysters  and  canned  crabs, 
and  ma:ui:'actnres  tish  oil  and  brici;.  l.i  the  cit\'  are  St  John's 
church,  bui.t  in  172;:  a  national  frmrtcry,  a  nalionaJ  soldiers' 
home  ibetwccn  I'hoebus  and  Hampton),  which  in  1907-1908 
cared  for  4093  veterans  and  had  an  average  attendance  of  2261; 
and  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  (co- 
educational), which  was  opened  hy  the  American  Missionary 
Assodatioo  in  j868  for  the  education  of  negroes.  This  last  was 
chartered  and  became  independent  of  any  deaouunatjonal 
oootiot  hi  1870,  and  was  aiq)erintended  by  Samuel  Chapman 
AmatntBS  {gjt.)  fron  iMt  to  1893.  The  school  was  opened 
m  i87S(oIndiaaa,whMepi«aeiiee^beenof  distinotadvaBtago 
to  the  twcio.  thosriqg  Usa,  sKyi  B«olm  X.  WaiUagtoii,  the  flioat 
famous  graduate  of  the  school,  that  the  Mgio  race  is  not  alone 
in  its  struggle  for  improvement.  The  National  go\e:iiment 
pays  $f67  .1  year  for  the  support  of  each  of  the  Indian  students. 
The  undcrlym);  idi.a  lA  l)ie  Instil jLe  is  sueh  jiiduslrial  traiiiini; 
as  will  make  the  pupil  a  wiiijog  and  a  food  workman,  able  to 
teach  his  trade  to  oihcrs,  and  the  schmjl  s  graduates  include  the 
heads  of  other  successful  ncRro  industrial  schools,  1  he  organizers 
of  agricultural  and  industrial  departments  in  Southern  public 
schools  and  teachers  in  graded  negro  schools,  i  he  mechanism 
of  the  school  includes  three  schemes:  that  of  "work  students," 
who  work  during  the  day  throughout  the  year  and  attend  night 
school  for  eight  months;  that  of  day  school  students,  wtio  attend 
school  for  four  or  five  days  and  do  manual  work.  ^  one  or  two 
days  cadi  week;  and  that  of  tnde  atadBBl%  who  leeeive  trade 
inatmctioa  at  their  6tSly  eigbt4KM»'.  work  nd  atvdy  in  ni^ 
school  as  weO.  Asricolture  In  one  or  mwe  of  its  branchet  is 
tau^'ht  to  all,  including  the  four  or  five  hundred  children  of  the 
\\  bitticr  school,  a  practice  school  with  kindergarten  and  primary 
cliss'^.  Graduate  courses  are  Ki^'cn  m  .igncuhurc,  business, 
duiucstic  art  and  science,  librarj'  mcrhods,  "  niairons'  "  traininR, 
and  public  school  teaching.  The  ^'irl  .students  are  trained  in 
every  branch  of  housekeeping,  cooking,  dairying  and  gardening. 
The  institute  publishes  Tlu  Soulhcrn  Workntan,  a  monthly 
mafasinc  .levotcd  to  the  interests  of  the  Negro  and  the  Indian 
and  other  backward  races.  In  1008  the  In.stitule  had  more 
than  100  buildings  and  acres  of  hind  S.W.  of  the  itational 
cemetery  and  on  Hampton  river  and  Jones  Creek,  and  600  acres 
at  ShellbanlM,  a  stock  fam  6  m.  away;  the  enralment  was 
SI  in  graduate  classes,  37*  in  dny  school,  489  in  nig^t  school 
and  524  in  the  WUltier  school.  Of  the  total. 88  were  Indians. 

Hampton  was  settled  in  1610  en  the  site  of  an  Indian  village, 
Kccougbtan,  a  name  it  long  retained,  and  was  represented  at 
the  first  meeting  (i6ig)  01  the  \  irginia  House  of  Burgcs-sfs. 
It  was  tired  by  the  Btiiisl:  du-n.^;  1  In  W.ir  of  .m  i  by  the 

Confederates  under  (i. m  i.il  J.  1!.  .MaKiuder  ia  \ii;'ii:,t  lW>t. 
DiinnB  the  Civil  W:ir  thv.-f  wa.«  a  larjic  Union  hot-ptliil  here, 
the  building  of  the  Chesapeake  Female  College,  crccte<l  m  1^57, 


being  uwd  for  this  puxpoae.  HMaptim  «M  Jnooqioeated  at 
a  town  fai  1887,  sad  i>  i9o84)seattC  %  dly  of  dw  seeond  dsas. 

HAMPTON  iUMUDt»  a  chaniiel  thipogh  wUeh  the  waters  of 
the  James,  Nansemond  and  Elisabeth  rivers  ol  Virginia,  Ui).A., 
pass  (bet  ween  Old  Point  Comfort  to  the  h*.  and  SewelJ's  Point 
to  the  S.)  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  is  an  important  liigh«a>  of 
commerce,  especially  for  the  cities  of  Norfolk,  Pcirtsmouth  and 
Newport  News,  and  is  the  chief  rendezvous  of  the  United 
States  navy.  For  a  width  of  500  ft.  the  Federal  government 
during  r<)G2  irjn!;  increased  its  mitiimum  depth  at  low  water 
from  J5{  ft.  to  jo  ft.  The  entrance  from  Chesapeake  Bay  is 
defended  by  I'oi tress  Monroe  on  Old  Point  Comfort  and  by 
Fort  W0CK.I  on  a  small  island  called  the  Rip  Raps  near  the  middle 
of  the  channel;  and  at  Portsmouth,  a  few  miles  19  the  £lisa.bcth 
river,  is  an  important  United  States  navy-yard. 

Hampton  Roads  is  famous  in  lustory  as  the  SOSD*  «f  the  hut 
engagement  between  iiosMlad  vsssds.  .In  the  wtma^  of  i8«i 
the  Federals  set  file  t»  several  war  vessels  in  the  Gospoitaavy 
yard  oB  the  Elisabeth  river  and  •bandooed  the  place.  Ia 
June  the  Confederates  set  to  work  to  raise  one  of  these  abandoned 
vessels,  the  frigate  "  Merrimac  "  of  5500  tons  and  40  guns,  and 
t  o  rebuild  it  as  an  iron-clad.  The  vessel  (  renamed  the  "  \  irginia" 
lliough  it  is  fteneraily  known  in  hLsKjry  by  it.s  original  name) 
w.is  tirst  cat  down  to  the  water-line  and  upon  her  iiuU  was  built 
a  rectangular  casemate,  constructed  »f  heavy  tuubet  (34  in. in 
thickness),  covere<l  with  bar  iron  4  in.  thick,  and  rising  from  the 
water  on  each  side  at  an  angle  of  atwut  35".  The  iron  plating 
extended  2  ft.  below  the  water  line;  and  beyond  the  casemate, 
toward  the  bow,  was  a  cast-iron  pilot  house,  extending  3  ft. 
above  the  deck.  The  reconstruction  of  the  vessel  was  completed 
on  the  sth  of  March  1863.  The  vessel  drew  22  ft.  of  water,  was 
equipped  with  poor  so  that  it  could  not  make  more 

than  5  knots,  sad  was  so  uawieUly  that  it  oould  not  be  turned 
inhssthsB  jowiiaiites.  Itwssaiiacd  wtth  iff  jniw— t  (rifled) 
7  la,,  a  (ilisd)  6  la.»  and  6  (smooth  boBB  PaWgwa)  9  la.  -  Her 
moot  powerful  equipment,  however,  was  her  18  in.  c«st4ron  ram. 
In  OctolKT  if!6i  Captain  John  Ericsson,  an  engineer,  and  a  Troy 
iX.'W)  firm,  .x-s  lni!lder,s,  Ix-Ran  the  construction  of  the  iron-cLad 
"  Monitor  "  for  the  Federals,  at  (jreeiipoint.  Ixh-k  Island.  With 
a  \  lew  to  enable  this  vessel  to  carry  at  good  speed  the  thickest 
possible  armour  compatible  with  buoyancy,  liricsson  redticed 
tiic  exp<i6cd  surface  to  the  least  gKissible  area.  Accordingly, 
the  vessel  was  built  so  low  in  the  water  that  the  waves  glided 
easily  over  its  deck  except  at  the  middle,  where  was  constructed 
a  revolving  turret^  for  the  guns,  and  though  the  vessel's  iron 
armour  had  a  thickness  of  i  in.  on  the  deck,  J  in.  OO  the  side, 
and  8  in.  on  the  turret,  its  draft  was  only  10  ft.  6  ia.,  or  Icm 
ituut  one-half  that  of  the  "  Jdenimac."  lu  turmlt  9  ft>  hi|^ 
and  M  ft.  in  inside  diameter,  ssimed  small  for  its  length  of 
ir»ft.  aadits  bieadth  of  41  ft  iia.,  «ad  this»  uith  the  hwaeaiof 
Its  f  reeboani,  caused  the  vessel  to  be  called  tlie  "  Yankee  chaeae- 
box  on  a  raft."  Forward  of  the  turret  was  the  iron  pilot  honSB, 
square  in  shape,  and  ri»ing  about  4  ft.  aliovc  the  deck.  The 
"  Monitor's  displace mcc.t  was  about  r  i 00  ions  and  her  armament 
wa.s  two  It  III.  Dahlnren  guns,  iitr  crew  uumbcied  5^,  while 
that  ol  the  "  Meinniac  '  numbered  about  300.  Shcwasseaworthy 
ill  the  shallow  waters  off  the  southern  coasts  and  .steered  fairly 
w  cl..  I  he  ■  ^{onitor"  was  launched  at  Greenpoint,  Lcvng  Island, 
on  the  joth  of  January,  and  was  turned  over  to  the  government 
on  the  19th  of  the  following  month.  The  building  of  the  two 
vessels  was  practically  a  race  between  the  two  combatants. 

On  the  Sth  of  March  about  i  p.m.,  the  "  Merrimac,"  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Fraaldin  Buchanan  (1795-1S71), 
steamed  down  the  Elisabeth  aooompanicd  by  two  one-gun 
gun4M»ts,  to  eagage  the  wooden  fleet  of  the  Federals,  consisting 
of  thefrigate  "  Congicss,"  so  guns,  sad  tbedoop  "  Caatberiand," 
30  guns,  both  sailing  vessels,  anchored  off  Newport  News,  and 

'  For  the  idea  of  the  low  fiee-bnenl  and  the  tevolvlng  turret 
Kricssoti  was  indebted  to  Theorlorc  R.  Tiinby  (1819-1909),  who  in 
1^43  had  tiled  a  caveat  for  re%'olviiig  towers  for  ofTensiw  or 
defensive  warfare  whether  placed  on  land  or  water,  and  to  whom 
the  compaay  buUding  the  "  Monitar  "  paid-tsem  luyehy  for  each 
turret. 
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ihu  steam  fripjtes  "  Minnwot;*,"  ami  "  Ruunnkc,  "  the  saiiiaK 
(ri(iaU'  "  St  L,iwrcn("<\"  several  gun-boats,  Liiiihored  off 
Forum  Monroe.  Actual  tiring  began  about  i  o'clock,  when  tb« 
"  Merrimac  "  was  itearly  a  mile  from  the  "  Congress  "  .md  ihi- 
'*  Cumlwriuid."  Passing  the  first  of  these  vessels  with  terrific 
bcDadsklts,  the  "  Mcrrimac  "  rammed  the  "  Ctunberland " 
•tad  thm  twnml  her  fire  again  on  the  "  Congress,"  which  in  an 
sttmnpt  to  escape  tan  agroimd  and  was  there  under  fire  from 
thiee  ollttr  Oialcdiante  giui-boats  wluch  liad  meanwhile  Joined 
ihs  "  MaiiBK."  Abont  3.30  pan.  tlw  "  CHmbwIud,"  wbidi, 
wfaib  it  iteadily  careened,  had  been  keeping  up  a  bcav>-  fire  at 
the  Confederate  vessels,  sank,  with  "  her  pennant  still  tlying 
from  the  topmast  abovf  the  waves."  Between  4  and  4.30  the 
"  Congress,"  having  been  r^tkcd  fore  and  aft  for  nearly  m  hour 
by  the  '■  .\!<.'rrimai w;ts  fiircL-d  lo  surrender.  While  'lirecting 
a  tire  of  hot  shot  10  burn  the  '  ("ongress,"  Commodort  Jiuchanan 
of  the  "  Merrimae  "  was  severely  wounded  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  command  by  Lieutcnan-  (  aiesby  ap  Roger  Jotie*.  The 
Federal  steam  frigates,  "  Roamike,"  "St  La«re;i(e  "  ainJ 
"  Minnesota  "  had  all  gone  aground  in  their  trip  from  Old  Point 
CnaaiOft  tOWant  the  scene  of  battle,  and  only  the  "  Minnesota  " 
wca  near  amigh  (about  i  m.)  to  take  any  part  in  the  fight. 
She  wia  in  siMh  shallow  water  that  the  Confederate  iron  clad 
tan  cwdd  not  get  neaf  her  at  ebb  tide,  and  about  s  o'docii  tbe 
CovJedaialM  poatponed  her  captun  dntfl  tha  natt  day  and 
aaclMnd  off  Sewell'a  Point. 

The  "  Monitor,"  under  Lieut.  Jeibn  Lorimer  Wciden  (tSiS- 
1397),  had  left  New  York  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  March; 
after  a  dangerous  passage  in  which  she  twice  narrowly  escaped 
sinking,  she  arrived  ul  Hampton  Koads  during  the  nit;ht  oi  Ibe 
8th,  and  early  in  the  moming  of  thr  ijlh  iinehore-d  near  tlie 
"  Minnesota."  When  the  Merruuat  "  advanced  lo  attack  the 
"  Minnesota,"  the  "  Monitor  "  went  out  ;o  meet  her,  and  the 
battle  between  the  iruii-elads  began  almiu  i)  .i  rn.  on  the  gth. 

Neither  vessel  was  able  seriously  to  injure  the  other,  and  not 
a  single  shot  penetrated  the  armour  of  either.  The  "  Monitor" 
had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  out-man«KUvre  her  heavier 
and  more  unwieldy  adversary;  but  the  levolving  turret  made 
filing  difficult  and  communications  were  none  loo  good  with  the 
pifait  house,  the  posMioit  ol  whkb  on  the  tawaid  deck  lessened 
the  range  of  tha  two  twret-guna.  The  oiachhieiy  worked  so 
badly  that  the  rev<olntion.  of  the  tunet  was  stopped.  After  two 
hours'  figbtmg,  tbe  "  Monitor"  ww  drawn  «f,  ao  that  pore 
ammunition  could  be  placed  in  her  turret.  When  the  battle 
was  renewed  (.iboul  1 1  jo)  the  "  Merrimac  "  began  firing  at 
the  "  Muiului  3  '  pilwt  house;  anr)  a  little  after  noon  a  shot 
struck  the  sight-bole  of  the  pilot  house  and  bbnded  Lieut. 
Worrlen.  The  "  Monitor  "  wilhUrvw  lu  llit  totdiision  consequent 
U[Mtn  ihd  \voui;dirig  of  her  commanding  officer;  ^nd  the 
"  Merrimac  *'  alter  a  short  wail  for  her  adversary  steamed  back 
to  Norfolk.  There  were  virtually  uo  e.isuallics  on  either  side. 
After  the  evacuation  of  Norfolk  by  the  Confederates  on  tbe 
gth  of  May  Commodore  Jo&iah  Tattnall,  then  in  command  of 
tlu:  "  Merrimac,"  being  unable  to  take  her  Up  the  James,  sank 
her.  The  "  Monitor "  was  lost  In  a  gale  off  flattens  90 
the  31st  of  December  186s. 

Though  the  battle  between  the  two  resads  vas  indccisiye, 
its  effect  was  to  "  neutralize  "  the  "  Merrimac,"  which  had 
caused  great  alarm  tn  Wa.shington.  and  to  prevent  tbe  breaking 
of  the  Federal  blockade  at  Hampton  Roads;  ia  the  history  of 
naval  warfare  it  may  be  regarded  as  marking  the  opening  of  a 
new  €Ta— the  era  o)  the  armoured  warship.  On  ilie  ird  of 
February  near  Fortress  Monrw  on  lioard  a  sli-aiuer  oexui  red 
the  meeting  of  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Seward  with 
Confederate  commissioner*  «huli  is  known  as  the  Hampton 
koails  Conference  (see  I^imtu  n,  AnK  \ii  \\ii.  A:  Sewell's  Point, 
on  Hampton  Roads,  in  1907  was  held  the  Janicslown  Ter- 
centennial Exposition. 

-Si-e  Jame?!  R.  S«iley.  Tht  Blockade  and  the  Cruisers  (New  York, 
1883);  BaitUs  and  Lextders  of  the  Civil  War,  vol.  i.  (New  York, 
INS-);  ch.ip.  ii.  of  Frank  M.  Brnnrlt"s  The  Moniior  and  the  A'ofjr 
under  Steam  (Honum.  1900);  .init  William  Swioton,  r«wtor  Dtdtwe 
BatUes  0}  the  Wat  (New  York.  16&7). 


HAMSTER,  a  Luropcan  mummal  of  the  onJcr  Ro<ientia, 
Scieiit iliealiy  known  as  Lrinlus  jrunitntjriiis  (or  C.  LTifdus), 
a:i<l  bciouging  to  the  mouse  tribe,  Uuttdm,  in  which  it  lypilics 
the  sub-family  Cricetinae.  The  essential  characteristic  of  tbe 
Cricetines  is  to  be  found  in  the  upper  chcck-tectb,  wbicb  (as 
shown  in  tbe  fifMaof  thoee  of  Cricetus  in  the  artide  RcOKKTU) 
have  their  cusps  arranged  in  two  longitudinal  rows  separated 
by  a  groove.  The  hamsters,  of  which  there  are  several  kinds, 
arc  sbortHaikd  rodents,  with  large  cbcek-pouches,  of  which 
the  largest  b  the  oontton  CJmmanarha,  Their  gcograpbical 
disuibtttion  comprises  a  laige  portion  «t  Europe  and  Asia  oortb 
of  the  Himalaya.  All  the  European  hamsters  show  more  or  leas 
black  on  the  under-parts,  but  the  small  species  from  Central 
A-sia,  which  constitute  distinct  subgenera,  are  uniformly  grey. 
The  common  species  is  sj^ceially  inlerestinR  on  aicount  of  its 
habits.  It  constructs  elaboiate  burrows  co.'Uainitig  i>4>vcral 
chanilu  rs.  one  of  w  hich  is  employed  as  a  gr.mary,  and  filled  with 
corn,  frequently  of  srvcrnl  kinds,  for  winter  u.se.  a  rule,  the 
[nales,  fcm.des,  and  ytiunp  of  the  tirst  year  occupy  separate 
burrowi.  IHiri"'/  the  w  inter  these  animals  retire  to  their  burrows, 
sleeping  <  l, n  jter  jjart  of  the  time,  but  awakening  about 
February  or  March,  when  they  feed  on  tbe  garnered  grain.  They 
arc  very  prolific,  the  female  producing  several  litters  in  the  year, 
each  consistiiig  of  over  a  dnwa  Uimi  young;  and  tiiese,  wfaen 
not  mote  than  three  we^  <dd,  aie  tuned  out  of  the  paiental 
burrow  to  form  uadkigroundhomca  for  themadwes.  The  burrow 
of  the  young  hbmster  is  only  about  a  foot  in  depth,  wiilk  that 
of  the  adult  descends  4  or  5  ft.  beneath  the  surface.  On  retiring 
for  the  winter  the  hamster  closes  the  various  entrances  to  its 
burrow.  an<i  becomes  tor]>id  ciurinK  the  coldest  period.  /Vithoupli 
feeding  chieliy  on  rool&,  fruits  and  grain,  it  is  also  lo  sorr.e  exle'-t 
canuvorous,  attacking  and  eating  small  quadrupeds,  li/ards  and 
buds.  It  is  exceedingly  tierce  and  pugnacious,  the  n.aies  especi 
ally  fighting  with  each  other  for  i>o'i,session  of  the  femahs. 
The  numbers  of  these  destructive  rodents  arc  kept  in  check  by 
foxes,  dogs,  cats  and  pole-cats,  which  feed  upon  them.  I'lie 
skin  of  the  hamster  is  of  sottte  value,  and  its  flesh  is  used  as  food. 
Its  burrows  are  sought  after  in  the  countries  where  it  abounds, 
both  for  capturing  tbe  animal  and  for  rifling  its  stoie.  Am«jc*, 
especially  North  Anmiea,  la  the  home  of  by  far  the  great  majority 
of  Criedinat,  several  of  which  are  wldte4oatcd  br  deer' 
mice.  They  ftTc  divided  into  muncvous  gencni  and  the  number 
of  species  is  very  large  indeed.  Both  in  size  and  form  consider- 
able variability  is  displayed,  the  species  of  HolocUiius  being  some 
of  the  largest,  w  hile  llie  Common  white  fouled  niuuse  {EiiiinUKion 
lruu'pui\  of  .Nor-.h  .Vrrwrica  is  one  of  the  smaller  forms,  borne 
kinds,  such  .as  ()Tvzoni\%  and  Pi  ronyicua  have  long,  rat-like 
tails,  while  others,  like  An'tion.  are  short-tailed  and  more  vole- 
likc  in  appearance,  la  habits  some  are  iKirlially  arboreal,  others 
wholly  terrestiial,  and  a  few  more  or  U  s  aquaiit.  Among  the 
latter,  the  most  remarkable  arc  the  nsh-t aimg  rats  (Ichtkytmysi 
of  Norlb-wcslcro  South  America,  which  frequent  streams  and 
feed  on  small  fish.  The  Florida  rice-rat  (Jffawrfiwi  hitpidui) 
ia  another  weU-kmnm  vvresentalive  of  the  gtonp.  In  the  Old 
World  the  group  is  feprceenied  hy  the  PfetainB  Colsm^Mae,  a 
near  tdatlve  of  Peromyieiu.  (R.  L.*) 

RAMPUU  properly  a  case  or  basket  to  contain  a  "  hanap  " 
(O.  Eng.  httcrpi  cL  Dutch  tup),  a  drinking  vessel,  a  goblet  with 
a  foot  or  stem;  the  term  which  is  still  used  by  aniiquarirs 
for  medieval  .=.tenimed  cups.  The  famous  Royal  Ciold  ("up  in 
thr  Uriiish  .Museum  ts  called  a  "  hamip  '  m  the  in\cn'oiy  uf 
(  harlc-s  \  I.  of  France.  The  word  "  hanaper  "  (.\!ed.  I. at. 
/iij»i.;/>cri»m  I  w  as  used  [lart  ii  uhirly  in  the  FnKl!<ih  fhiincery  ot  a 
wicker  liasket  in  which  were  kept  writs  an<l  other  <U)cumi;il», 
and  hence  it  became  the  name  of  a  dcpartMeni  of  the  chancery, 
now  abolished,  under  an  oflicer  known  as  the  clerk  or  warden  of 
the  hanaper,  into  which  were  paid  fees  and  other  nninc>s  for 
the  sealing  of  charters,  patents,  writs.  &c..  and  from  which  issued 
certain  writs  under  the  great  seal  (S.  K.  Scargill-Bird.  Cuide 
to  the  PuUie  Heeards  (1908).  In  trdand  it  still  survives  in  the 
office  of  the  derk  of  the  crown  and  hanaper,  from  which  are 
issued  writs  lisr  the  return  of  membem  of  paidiament  for  Ireland. 
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HANAU— HANCOCK;  JOHN 


Vnm  "  hniapit "  b  dcrivod  tlw  modern  "  banper,"  a  wkkcr 
orrabbulKt  used  for  the  carriage  of  (UM^Inli,  viae,  te.  The 
verb  "to  lumper,"  to  entangle,  obttnict,  hinder,  capedaOy 

used  of  disturbing  the  mechanism  of  a  lock  ot  other  fastening 
so  as  to  prevent  its  proper  working,  is  of  doubtful  origin.  It  is 
probably  connected  with  a  root  >cea  bi  the  iod,  to 
restrain,  and  Ger.  hemtiun,  (o  clog. 

HANAUi  a  town  uf  (Icrmany,  in  ihe  Prussian  provincf  of 
Hesse-Nassau,  on  the  rigbt  bank  oi  the  Main,  14  m.  by  rail  R. 
from  Frankfort  and  at  the  junction  of  lines  to  Fr:e<ibcrg,  Btbrii 
and  AschafTenburg.  Pop.  (1905)  31,637.  It  consists  of  an  old 
and  a  new  town.  The  streets  of  the  former  are  narrow  ami 
inregular,  but  the  latter,  founded  at  the  end  of  the  i6th  century 
by  fugitive  Walloons  and  Netherlandcrs,  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
penUfloa  witli  broad  sticeu  cnnaiag  at  right  angles,  and  poaacascs 
levard  fine  aquam,  among  ifhidi  may  be  mentioned  the  narliet- 
place,  adorned  with  haadaome  foimtaiDa  at  the  iour  eonwn. 
Aaons  the  princtpal  buildinga  ai«  the  aadent  caatk,  fottneily 
tbe  tesideBce  of  the  counts  ol  Hanau;  the  cbuicfa  of  St  John, 
dating  htm  the  17th  century,  with  a  handsome  tower;  the  old 
churLli  of  St  Mar\',  coiuainitig  the  burial  vault  of  the  counts  of 
ffmau;  the  church  in  the  new  town,  built  by  the  WaLiuoiu  in 
the  brginnir.g  of  the  17th  century  in  the  form  of  Iwn  intersecting 
circles;  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  .synagoRue,  the  theatre, 
the  barrack.^,  the  arsenal  and  the  hospital.  lis  cciucation-'-l 
c$tablishnu-Dts  incluile  aclas&icai  school, and  a  school  of  industrial 
art.  There  is  a  society  of  natural  history  and  an  historical 
society,  both  of  which  possess  considerable  libraries  and  collec- 
tioDa.  KMMtt  ft  the  buthplace  of  the  brothers  Grimm,  to  whom 
a  monument  ma  erected  hen  in  1896.  In  tbe  neigfaboorbood 
of  (he  town  aie  thepalaoe  of  Fbii^ipsnihe,  with  an  extensive 
park  and  larfle  oiangMiaa,  and  the  ipa  oi  WUhdmabad. 

KlMU  it  the  pRmapal  oammeraal  and  raanvfactmtng  town 
in  the  ptomlmeti  stands  next  to  Cassel  in  point  of  population. 
It  raanofactUKa  ornaments  of  various  kinds,  cigars,  leather, 
paper,  playing  ctinii,  silver  ami  pla; ina  warts,  chocolate,  soap, 
woollen  cloth,  hats,  silk,  gloves,  stockinps,  ropes  and  iKatches, 
Diamond  cutting  is  ^urried  on  and  the  town  h.as  also  foundries, 
breweries,  and  in  the  neighborhood  extensive  powder-miUs. 
It  carries  on  a  lar^e  trade  in  mod,  nine  and COn^  to adlUtiin  to 
its  arfirlps  of  manufacture. 

from  the  number  of  urn5^.  coins  and  Other  antiquities  found 
near  Hanau  it  would  appear  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  Roman 
settlement.  It  received  municipal  rights  in  1303,  and  in  1518 
it  was  fortified  by  Count  Philip  III.  who  rebuilt  the  castle.  .\t 
the  end  of  the  16th  century  its  prosperity  received  considerable 
imfmlae  from  the  acceanon  of  the  WaUoons  and  Netberlandets. 
During  the  Thirty  Years'  War  ft  ma  In  1631  taken  by  the 
Smdea,  and  In  1636  It  was  besieged  by  the  inqierial  troopa, 
but  was  relieved  on  the  13th  of  June  by  Landgr^  WIHiani  V< 
of  ffesse- Cassel,  on  account  of  which  the  day  is  still  commemor- 
ated by  the  inhabitant!!.  Napoleon  on  his  retreat  from  Leipzig 
dcfca'eil  the  Germans  under  Marshal  Wrede  at  Hanau,  on  the 
30th  of  October  1813;  and  on  the  following  day  the  alliei^ 
vacated  the  town,  when  it  was  entered  by  the  I'rcnch.  Kurly 
in  the  isth  century  Il.insiu  bpr.tmp  the  capital  of  a  principality 
of  the  Empire,  which  on  the  lieath  of  Count  Reinhard  in  i4:;r 
was  partitioned  between  the  Hanau-Militzenbcrg  and  Hariau- 
{.{ditenberg  lines,  but  was  reuttitcd  in  1642  when  the  elder  line 
became  extinct.  The  vournxpr  line  rcrrh-rd  princely  rank  in 
l6<36,  but  as  it  became  extinct  in  17.56  Hanau  Mtliutcnberg  was 
joined  to  Hcaae-Caaael  and  iiaiiau-lichtenberg  to  Hcaae'Dann- 
stadt.  l»  1785  the  whole  prnvbue  waa  naited  to  Hicate-Ctatel, 
and  In  1803  it  became  an  IndqieDdent  pilacipnlHy.  In  i8t$ 
it  again  carae  into  the  poaaesalon  of  HesM^Cassd,  and  hi  1866 
it  was  joined  to  Prussia. 

See  R.  Wille,  Hanau  im  drnsii^^/ihri^n  Kriet  (Hanau,  1886): 
,>nd  Junghaus,  (-jrsil-ukt^  d':r  .■       1.      ''reini  Hanau  i  1^X7). 

HANBURY  WILLIAMS,  SIR  CHARLfc-S  ;i7o.S-i;5q:.  Ki.uli  h 
diplomatist  and  author  w;in  n  -.nn  of  Major  Johrs  IlLi'ibii  v 
(1664-1734},  of  Pont>'pool,  Monmoutbshire,  and  a  scion  of  an 
Worceateiah^  family.  Hia  gKat-srcat'grcnt-grand' 


father,  Capd  Hanbury,  bought  property  at  Fcmtypool  and  hegn 
the  iaaaily  imn-worka  then  in  1563.  His  father  John  Hanhuiy 
waa  a  wealthy  inxMnaater  and  nwrnhcT'Of  parfiament,  who 

inherited  aaoUwr  fortune  from  hit  Itfend  Charks  Williams  of 
Caerlcon,  his  son's  godfather,  with  whfeh  be  bouxhi  the  Cold- 
l}r<mk  t-slate,  -Monmouthshire.  Charles  accordir.^jly  look  the 
nanie  of  Williams  in  17:0.  He  went  to  Eton,  and  there  n-.adc 
friends  with  Henry  Firlding.  the  novebst.  and.  after  marrying 
in  I7JJ  the  bcirtss  of  Earl  Coningsby,  w.a.<i  elected  M.P.  for 
Ntonmouthshire  (»734-i747)  and  subsequently  for  Leominster 
(1754-1750).  He  became  known  as  one  of  the  prominent 
gallants  and  wits  about  town,  and  lollowing  Pope  he  wrote  a 
great  deal  of  satirical  light  verse,  including  ItabiUa,  or  the 
Morning  (1740),  satires  on  Ruth  Dadingtoo  and  PoOeney 
(1741-174J),  The  Country  Girl  (1143),  Lessons  for  the  Day  (int), 
Letter  to  Mr  Doddey  (1743),  &c.  A  collection  of  his  poems  waa 
pnfaliahed  in  1763  and  hia  Wtrkt  in  iSaa.  In  1746  he  waa 
aent  on  a  <fiplanntic  numhrn  to  DRadcn,  wUdi  kd  to  further 
emptqrawRt  la  thfefftrnftty;  and  tfaroui^  Bmqr  F«t%  Infltwpce 
he  was  aent  as  envoy  to  Beriin  (1750),  Dresden  (T7$r),  Vtenna 
fi750.  Hresiftn  (1754)  and  Si  Petersburg  (1755-1757';  in  the 
laucr  case  be  was  the  instrument  for  a  plan  for  the  alliance 
between  England,  Russia  and  Austria,  which  finally  broke  down, 
to  his  embftrrassment.  He  returned  to  England,  and  committed 
siiiridc  on  the  ?nd  of  Novennber  175J,  being  f>une<i  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  He  had  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom 
married  William  Capel,  4th  earl  of  Essex,  and  was  the  mother  of 
the  sth  earl.  The  Coldbrook  estates  went  to  Charles's  brother, 
George  Hanbury-Wiliianis,  to  whose  heirs  it  descended. 

See  William  Coaa'a  mstorit^  Tour  in  Momnotuhtkin  (itoi),  and 
T.  SecaomhcnaacclBle  h  the  Ml  Nat.  Biog.  with  bibUognipby. 

HANOOOB^  Wni  (173^793)1  Ameiieaa  Xewohttlonaiy 
statesman,  was  bomt  in  that  part  «  Bnintree,  Maamrhnaitts, 

now  known  as  Qulncy,  on  the  23rd  of  January  1737.  After 
graduating  from  Harvard  in  1754,  be  entered  the  mercantile 

house  of  his  unrle,  Thomas  Hancock  of  Boston,  who  had  adopted 
him,  and  on  whose  death,  in  1764,  he  fell  heir  to  a  large  fortune 
and  a  prosjyerous  business.  In  t-O;  he  became  a  selectman  of 
iiuston,  and  from  1766  to  1772  wai  a  member  of  the  Ma-ssa- 
chusetts  general  court.  An  event  which  is  thouKht  to  have 
Rrcatly  influenced  Hancock's  subsequent  career  was  the  stiztire 
of  tbe  sloop  "  Liberty  "  in  1768  by  the  customs  olhcers  for  dis- 
charging, without  paying  the  duties,  a  cargo  of  Madeira  wine 
consigned  to  Hancock,  Many  suits  were  thereupon  entered 
against  Hancock,  which,  if  successful,  would  have  caused  the 
confiscation  of  his  estate,  but  which  undoubtedly  enhanced  Us 
popularity  with  the  Whig  dement  and  inaeaacd  his  nseMncBt 
against  the  Biitiah  gmtnmmt.  He  e  menrfwr  «i  Ou 
committee  appointed  in  a  Boston  town  meeting  Immediatdy 
after  the  "Boston  Maasaoe"  in  1770  to  demand  the  ranonl 
of  British  troops  from  the  town.  In  1774  and  1773  be  waa 
president  of  the  first  and  second  Prtrvincial  Congresses  respect- 
ively, and  he  shared  with  Samuel  .'Xd  itns  the  leadcrshiji  of  the 
Massachusetts  Whigs  in  all  the  irregular  mca.^ure.s  preceding 
the  War  of  American  Independence.  The  famous  ex[x;il;i!on 
SI  nt  by  General  Thomas  Gngc  of  Massachusetts  to  Lexington 
ami  Concord  on  the  tSih-i<jlh  of  April  1775  had  for  its  object, 
iK-sidcs  the  destruction  oi  materials  of  war  at  Concord,  the 
capture  of  Hancock  and  Adams,  who  were  temporarily  sta>'ing 
at  Lexington,  snd  these  two  leaders  were  expressly  excepted 
in  the  proclaniaiicn  of  pardon  issued  on  the  lith  of  June  ^ 
Gage,  their  oflcnccSi  it  waa  said,  being  "  of  too  flagit  ious  a  natmn 
to  admit  of  any  other  consideration  than  that  of  ccmdign  punish- 
ment."  Hancork  wno  n  member  «( the  Continental  Coognsa 
Itom  r77s  to  i7»o,  was  president  of  It  from  May  1775  to  October 
177;,  being  the  first  to  sign  the  Declaration  of  Indcpcndenoe, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Confederation  Congress  in  1 785-1 786. 

Ir.  IVV'S  he  CLH:'jitianiieil,  r.  ijnr  i";^  r.cr.il  of  militia,  the  Massa- 
>  lniscas  troops  who  jja'l  I.  r>:il  i-d  in  ihc  Rhode  IiJaiid  expedition, 
lie  was  a  member  if  'he  Miisscinisr  its  Constitutional  Con  vent  lot) 
of  i77<j-i7So,  became  the  first  governor  of  the  state,  and  served 
from  1780  to  178$  and  again  from  1787  nntil  Ida  death.  Although 
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at  Srst  unfrirndly  to  the  FArfpral  Constitution  us  drafuvl  by  ihc 
conventional  rhiladelphia,  he  was  finally  won  <jvit  lo  its  supix-irt. 
and  in  1788  he  presided  over  the  Massachusetts  convention  which 
ratiScd  the  instrument.  Hancock  WMBOt  by  nature  a  leader, 
but  be  wielded  great  influence  on  KeoUttt  «f  hit  nvalth  sod 
•odal  position,  and  was  liborml,  |Mibllo«liifllt«d,  «adt  W  bit 
npnted  election— the  diKlioiii  woe  aBiiaai~tA  die  ywaw* 
■hip  ittoU,  esceedxDgly  iigpabr.  He  dltd  *t  Qabtef,  Uam., 
on  the  M  «f  October  179$. 

Sw  Abnmt  C  Brown,  Mii  ttamotk,  Bb  Scvk  (Boaton,  1898).  a 
vork  consisting  largely  of  extracts  from  Hancock's  letters. 

HANCOCK.  WINVIELD  SCOTT  (i8}4~>886).  American  general, 
was  born  on  the  14th  of  February  18^4.  in  Montgomery  county. 
Pa.  He  graduated  in  1844  at  the  United  States  Military 
Acariemy,  where  his  career  «-,is  creditable  but  not  disiingiiisheii. 
On  the  ist  of  July  1844  he  was  breveted,  and  on  the  i.S[h  of 
June  1S46  rommissioncd  second  licutct-.ant.  He  :00k  j^art 
in  the  later  movements  under  Winficid  Scott  against  the  city 
of  Mexico,  and  was  breveted  first  lieutenant  for  "  gallant 
and  meritorincs  ronf!«ri."  .After  the  Mexican  war  he  served 
io  the  West,  in  Florida  and  cLscwhere;  was  married  in  i8jo 
to  Ufaa  Alnira  Ruasdi  of  St  Louii;  became  £nt  tteutenoat 
in  and  aiaiitant-qiiartennaiter  iritb  the  nait  of  captain 
tailSS.  Theo«tbioikorthoCMIW«rfi>adhiBinCi^ifomia. 
At  hri  o«n  ««qu(at  lie  ondeted  tM,  tad  on  the  i  jrd  of 
September  t86t  was  made  brigadlef^enerai  of  vohinteera  and 
assigned  to  command  a  brigade  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
He  took  part  iti  the  Peninsula  campnign,  anri  the  handling  of 
his  troops  in  the  engagement  at  WtUiamsburg  on  the  Sth  of 
May  i86j,  was  sd  brilliant  that  McClellan  reported  "  Hancock 
was  supcrh,"  an  epithet  always  afterwards  applied  to  him.  .At 
the  battle  of  Antielatn  he  was  piace<i  in  command  of  the  first 
division  of  the  II.  corps,  and  in  November  he  was  made  major- 
general  of  volunteers,  and  about  the  same  time  was  promoted 
majorin  tbc  regular  army.  In  the  disastrous  battle  of  Fredericks- 
btnf  (fA),  Hancock's  division  was  on  the  right  among  the  troops 
that  were  ordered  to  storm  M arye's  Heights.  Out  of  the  5006 
men  in  his  division  soij  feO.  At  ChanceUonviOe  Iris  divbion 
feocfvcd  both  on  the  Slid  and  the  jid  of  May  the  bnmt  of  the 
attach  of  Lee^  main  army.  Soon  after  the  battle  lie  was 
^ipaintcd  commander  of  the  II.  corps. 

The  battle  of  Gettysburg  iq.v.)  began  on  the  ist  of  July  with 

the  defeat  of  the  left  wing  of  the  .'Xfrny  of  Ihc  PotonKic  and  the 
dcifli  of  ("leneral  Reynolds.  .AIkiuI  tht  niiiidle  of  the  afternoon 
Hancock  arrived  on  the  field  with  orders  from  Meade  to  assiit-i' 
command  and  to  decide  whether  to  loniinnr  the  tight  there 01 
to  fall  back.  He  decided  to  stay,  rallied  the  retreating  troops, 
and  held  Cemetery  Hill  and  Ridge  until  the  arrival  of  the  main 
body  of  the  Federal  army.  During  the  second  day's  battle  be 
commanded  the  left  centre  of  the  Union  army,  and  after  General 
Sickles  had  been  woiinded»'tbe  whole  of  the  left  wing.  In  the 
third  day's  battle  he  commanded  the  left  centre,  upon  which 
fell  the  full  brunt  of  Pickett's  charge,  one  of  the  moot  famous 
Incidents  of  the  war.  Hancock's  superb  pnsenco  end  power 
over  men  never  shone  more  deoHjr  than  when;  «s  the  ijoguns 
of  the  ConfedNOto  omgr  opened  the  attack  hecafanly  lodealmg 
the  frant  of  hh  ttae  to  show  Ms  soldien  that  he  shared  the 
dangers  of  the  cannonade  with  them.  His  corps  lost  in  the 
battle  4350  out  of  less  than  10,000  fighting  men.  But  it  bad 
captured  twenty-seven  ConfederLite  battle  l1a{3  and  as  many 
priwjners  as  it  had  men  when  the  figlitiiig  ceased.  Just  as  the 
Tonfederale  troops  reitched  the  L'nioii  line  Hancock  was  struck 
in  tht  groin  by  a  bullet,  but  continiied  in  command  until  the 
repulse  of  the  attack,  and  as  he  was  at  last  home  otT  the  field 
earnestly  recommended  Meade  to  make  a  gcncrai  attack  on  the 
beaten  Confederates.  The  wound  proved  a  severe  one,  so  that 
some  SIX  months  passed  before  he  resumed  command. 

In  the  batlkscrf  the  year  lftj4  Hancock's  part  was  as  important 
and  striking  as  in  those  of  Ms.  At  the  Wildemen  be  com- 
manded, dmlnff  the  second  dayli  flghthig,  faoV  «f  the  Union 
aimy:  at  Spott^hranla  he  had  chaige  of  thetooe  and  sueocMM 
attack  on  the  '*  aalient at  Cold  Harbor  ha  corps  formed  the 
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left  win;  in  the  unsuccessftil  assault  oo  the  Confederate  lines. 
In  .\ugusi  he  was  promoted  to  brigadier-general  in  the  regular 
army,  in  November,  his  old  wound  troubling  him,  he  obtained 
a  short  leave  of  absence,  expecting  to  return  to  his  COipe  in  the 
near  future.  He  was,  however,  detailed  to  raise:^  new  co<pe, 
;  and  later  was  placed  in  duiieoithe  "  Middle  Dividon."  Itwwl 
eapected  that  he  wonid  move  towanb  Lynchbnig^  a*  patt  of  n 
combined  povement  ajprlnsl  Lee'o  coMmancations.  But  befim 
he  eonld  take  the  Mi  RIduaand  had  fallen  and  Lee  had  sur- 
rendeied.  It  thus  happened  that  Hancock,  who  for  three  yeaxa 
had  been  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  the  Asnqrof  the 
Potomac  did  not  take  part  in  its  final  iriumph. 

.After  the  as.sassinution  of  Lincoln,  IIanc<ick  w.os  placed  In 
charge  of  Washington,  and  it  wa.s  under  his  command  that 
Booth's  accomplices  uere  tried  and  e.teeuled.  In  July  i,S66 
he  KM  appointexi  major-general  in  (he  regular  army.  A  littli; 
later  he  w;i.s  placed  in  command  of  the  departmem  of  the 
Missouri,  and  the  year  following  assumed  command  of  the  fifth 
military  division,  comprising  Louisiana  and  Texas.  His  policy, 
however,  of  discountenancing  militan.'  trials  and  conciliating 
the  conquered  did  HOt  BMCt  with  approval  at  Washington,  and 
he  was  at  his  own  mucst  tiansfened.  Hancock  bad  all  hiahJe 
been  n  Democrat.  Bis  splewBd  w«r  ntord  «nd  Us  pcraonal 
popularity  oWied  Ua  name  to  he  eoaddctcd  ns  n  oiMlMa«efDt< 
the  Praridertcy  as  eatly  as  and  in  iBtohe  ittM  nominated 
for  that  office  by'  the  Democrats;  but  he  was  defeated  by 
his  Republican  opponent,  General  Garfield,  though  by  the 
small  popular  plurality  of  seven  thousand  votes.  He  died 
at  Governor's  Island,  near  Now  York,  on  the  o(h  of  February 
1SS6.  Hancock  wa.s  in  many  respects  the  ideal  soldier  of  the 
Northern  armies.  He  was  quick,  energetic  and  resourceful, 
reckless  of  his  own  safety,  a  strict  disei[)linarian.  a  |>ainslaking 
and  hard-working  officer.  It  was  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
when  the  fighting  was  iieiccst,  that  his  best  qualities  came  to 
the  front.  He  was  a  bom  commander  of  men,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  other  officer  in  tbe  Northern  army  could  get  more  fighrinf 
and  more  ■""•'■■iB  out  of  his' men.  -  Giant  said  of  him,  **-;Han- 
cock  stands  tbe  aheot  coMpkoouo  Hfue  of  oltheflSMta^oflcMs 
who  did  not  exercise  a  sepstnte  COWWBaiid.'  HOLOllHinJtJ 
a  corps  longer  than  any  other,  and  his  name  wn»  netfernmntlowd 
as  having  conunitted'  fn  bi^ttie  a  Uunder  iar'WMch  he  %Mn 
responsible."  '       ■  - 

A  biocraplw  of  hhn  has  bean  wriMcn  by  CenfeMl  Francis  A. 
W^lkrr  rNMfYork,  i«94)-  Seealw J«tlwy(tflllv3kMM  Corps,  by 

rh:  --HIT  author  (l?86).  (F.  H.  H.J 

HANCOCK,  a  city  of  Hoiighior*  county,  Michigan,  TJ^^^A., 
on  Portage  Lake,  opposite  Houghton  Pop.  (l8ooi  177^;  {  n>oo) 
4050,  of  whom  i4oy  were  foreign -bom ;  (1904)  60^7;  fioio) 
8981.  Hancock  is  served  by  tbe  Mineral  Range,  the  Copper 
Range,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul,  and  the  Duluihi 
South  Shore  &  Atlantic  railways  (the  last  two  send  their  trains 
in  over  the  Mineral  Range  tracks),  and  by  steamboats  through 
the  Portage  Lake  Canal  which  connects  with  Lake  Superior. 
Hancock  Is  oannected  by  a  bihlge  and  nn  ehMttfc  Une 
with  the  viRece-ef  Himghton'  (pop.  la  1904;  4345),' 'the 
county-seat  of  Rou^rton  county  and  the  seet  eC  tlie  MIcMgaii 
College  of  Mines  (opened  in  i8£6).  Hancock  has-  three 
parks,  and  a  marine  and  general  hospital.  The  city  fs  the 
seat  of  a  Finnish  Lutheran  Seminary^lhcre  are  marty  l  inns  in 
and  near  Hancock,  and  a  Finnish  news[iai)er  is  pnhlisherl  heri*. 
HantcK;k  is  in  the  Michigan  copfier  region — the  Quincy.  Franklin 
and  Hancock  mines  arc  in  or  near  the  city — and  the  mining, 
working  and  shipping  of  copper  arc  the  leading  industries; 
among  the  city's  rrianufactvires  are  mining  machinery,  lumber; 
bricks  and  beer.  Tbe  municipality  owns  and  operates  the  water* 
works.  ThO  dectric-Iighttng  plant,  the  gas  plant  and  the  stfOet 
railway  are  owned  by  private  corporations.  Hancock  wan 
settled  in  r859,  was  incorporated  as  a  vfflage  in  1875;  andwnn 
chartered aandty hi  1903.  ■  •  ■ 

BANS.  nnMKiUn)  awtnUUP  (>786-i4st),  tktnwn 
classical  scholar,  was  bom  at  Plauen  in  Sasrniy  OH  the'  f  Sth  of 
February  1 786.  He  studied  at  Lei^ig,  in  tiito  heiiame  protaooe 
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at  ihc  Weimar  g>ninasiuni,  and  in  1S17  prafeseor  of  pUtosophy 
and  Greek  literature  in  the  uni\  ersity  of  Jena,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death  on  the  Mlh  of  Marth  1^51.  The  work  by  which 
Hand  is  chittly  k:>own  is  his  (uniuiihhc-d)  cdiiion  ff  the  trra'.ist 
of  Horaiiuii  I'ursellinus  (Ora^io  Torstllino,  i^+s-i.sgg;'  on  iht- 
Latin  particles  iTursellinus.  sen  de  parluulu  Liitxvis  rom- 
fmeiUarii,  1810-1845).  Like  his  treatise  on  Laiiu  style  ( l.t  hrhuth 
d«t  MtiniJt/u-n  sals,  3rd  ed.  by  H.  L.  Schmitt,  i-Sho).  it  is  loo 
•bstrusc  and  philosophical  tor  the  use  of  the  ordinary  sludcni. 
Hand  was  also  an  enthusiastic  musician,  and  in  his  Asthttik  der 
TmtktHia  (1837-1841)  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  subject 
of  musical  aesthetics. 

The  first  pnrt  of  the  larf-nanicd  work  ha*  be«n  translated  into 

I  :u^l^^^•  hy  \V.  E.  Law»oo  (Aesthetics  0/  Musical  A  rt,  or  The  Beautiful 
n>  ..  .  18K0).  and  B.  Scars'*  Classical  Hlkdies  (1849)  COnuins  a 
"  HMiirv  of  the  Origin  and  Projtrfss  of  the  Latin  LailKlia|{e,'' 
abikkcd  from  Hand's  work  on  the  subject.  There  is  a  mcatoir  « 
his  lile  and  work  by  G.  QlMCk  U«<*»i  iKS^)* 

HAND  (a  word  commoa  to  TeutoaiC  languages;  cf.  Gcr. 

II  uui,  Cmih.  /ijfiJtrO.  the  terminal  part  of  the  human  ann  from 
bcivv  ilic  wnsi,  and  (.onMsting  of  the  fingers  and  the  palm.  The 
word  is  oIm)  used  of  the  pruhcnsilu  tcrmin.ntion  of  the  limbs  in 
certain  other  animal!:  (>c'e  .\naio.uv:  ::)ufcijicuil  ami  -^rliilK. 
Skt.i.KioN:  A ppcndiiuidt,  Av.d  suth  articles  as  Misci  i.ak 
bvsvEM  and  NtRVOUS  Sysii-m).  Tliere  are  many  ir.in.'- (erred 
api>licalions  of  "hand,"  both  as  a  subitaniivc  in  various 
adverbial  phrases.  The  following  may  be  mentioned:  charge 
or  authority,  agency,  source,  chiefly  in  such  expressions  as  "in 
tbo  bands  of,"  "by  hand,"  "at  first  band."  From  the  position 
ofitlie bands  at  the  side  of  the  body,  the  word  means  "direction,'' 

u  Ibe  right,  Wt  band,  cf.  "  at  band."  Tbe  band  as  given 
IB  btdvtital  «r  naniafa  baa  bcea  fnna  cMy  tiOM»  tbe  syinbal 
of  aoaickge  as  it  alw  b.irf  oatta.  Other  ai^plkatiaiu  aic  to 
labourers  engaged  in  manual  occupations,  tbe  awmben  <if  the 
en  A  of  a  ship,  to  a  person  who  has  some  special  ikittt  Mia  tbe 
pluiiso,  '  old  parliamentary  haiKl,"  and  to  the  p<^nters  of  a  dock 
or  wau  h  uml  lit  the  iv.:ml>cr  of  cards  dealt  to  eatli  pliiyer  in  a 
card  game.  As  a  mc.isurc  of  length  the  term  "  haiid  is  now 
only  used  in  the  mca.surcinenl  of  hor?(..<,  it  is  i.:fn.al  to  4  in. 
The  name  "hand  of  t!,\o[\\"  is  given  to  ,1  hand  tut  from  IIil 
Cori>^c  t>l  .i  hangC'l  ciiir.in.i),  tiruiJ  in  sniukc,  aiiil  ut.t.u  05  a 
charm  or  talisman,  for  the  finding  of  trtasuu-s.  i;c.  Tlic  cxpn  s 
sion  is  the  translation  of  the  Fr.  main  de  gluin:.  a  (orrupiiim  uf 
tbe  O.  Fr.  nwmitt^ff  taamdtgffkt,  i.e.  mawlra^c,  mandragora, 
the  inandrak0,tOthQiooC«f  wbkbinatiymcieallNiDpeiticnaze 
attributed. 

WUIMU  OWRQI  FBBinHICK  i(iMs-i759),  £n«lish 
OMMicnl  oonpoier,  Gervan  by  orisui,  wia  faontatHaUain  Liower 
1^  Saxony,  on  tbe-  sjid  of  Febnniy  1685.  Hia  name 
was  Hiiodel,  but,  like  noat  i8th<peBtniy  musicians 
who  tmvelkd,  he  compromised  with  its  pnmunriation  by 
fortigncrs,  and  when  in  IlaU'  ^[kVs.  it  Hendel,  and  in  England 
(whiTc  he  Ucuamc  iiAliir»iiiii:d>  accepted  the  version  HaniiLl, 
which  is  therefore  conect  for  English  writers,  while  liiindti 
rem.iiiis  the  correct  version  in  Clfrmany.  His  father  wai  d 
barbcr-surgron,  who  [iisapproveii  of  ir.u>ic,  and  wished  GcorgC 
irederick  to  tiecome  a  lawyer.  A  Incnd  smuggled  a  clavichord 
into  the  attic,  and  on  this  instrument,  which  is  inaudible  behind 
a  dosed  door,  the  little  boy  practised  secretly.  Before  be  was 
Vt^X  bis  father  went  to  visit  a  son  by  a  former  marriage  who 
was  a' vaiet-de»dianibre  to  the  duke  of  Saxc  U'cissmfcls.  The 
little  bey  begcad  in  vaJa  to  go  also,  and  at  la.st  ran  after  the 
(•fiiage  oo  foot  so  far  that  be  bad  to  be  taken.  He  made 
acquaintaaoe  with  the  court  musicians  and  eontrived  to  pnctiae 
on  the  organ  when  he  could  l)e  overheard  by  the  dube,  who, 
immediately  recognizing  his  talent,  spoke  seriously  to  the  father, 
who  had  to  \iii.l  lo  hi.s  arguments.  On  returning  to  Halle 
Handel  bciaiTi.  ,1  ruisul  of  Zachau,  the  cathedral  organist,  who 
gavt;  hir;'i  a  tlmruiiuh  trai:.iii^'  .is  a  comiH.ser  and  af.  3  [K-rfurmir 
on  keyed  iiist  ruroeiils,  ihc  ulusc  .iiid  I  ik  violin.  Six  very  guud 
Hio..  fc<r  twi)  oboes  ami  bass  uh  rh  tl.indil  v,rolCBt  the  age  of 

ten,  are  cstaMr.  and  when  be  himself  wa!>  shown  them  by  an 
En^Iahadmirar  who  had  diacoveaed  tliefn,  lie  was  much  aoniscd 


aiMl  remariwdi "  I  wrote  like  the  devil  te  theae  days,  and  chiefly 
for  the  oboe,  which  was  my  favourite  instnmte&t."  His  master 
also  of  course  made  him  write  an  enormous  amount  of  vocal 

music,  and  he  had  10  produce  a  motet  every  weelt.     liy  the  time 

he  was  '.^selve  Zachau  thought  he  couid  teach  bim  no  more,  ami 
accordingly  the  ttoy  was  seat  to BariiD«  vham  liemade  a  gnat 

impression  at  the  court. 

His  lather,  however,  thought  fit  to  decline  the  proposal  of 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  afterwards  King  Frederick  1.  of 
Prussia,  to  send  the  boy  to  Italy  in  order  afterwards  to  attach 
him  to  tbe  court  at  Berlin.  German  court  musicians,  as  Isteaa 
the  time  of  Montt,  bad  baidly  enough  freedom  to  satisfy  a 
man  of  itKlcpendent  character,  and  the  elder  Hiindel  had  not 
yet  given  up  hope  at  his  son's  becoming  a  lawyer.  Voung 
tberef<»e,  retumad  to  Halie  and  leauaaed  bis  wqcIl  with 
Zachsn.  In  1697  bis  father  died,  but  the  boy  showed  treat 
filial  piay  in  fiiifaltiin  the  wdinaiy  cwuae  ol  hb  educatioBj  both 
general  and  musical,  and  even  enterfng  the  univenity  of  BaUe 
in  170;  as  a  law  student.  But  in  that  year  he  succeeded  ro  the 
post  ol  orRanis;  at  the  cathedr.il,  and  after  his  "  prubation  " 
year  in  ihaL  capacity  he  departed  to  Hamburg,  where  the  only 
(.erman  Opera  worthy  of  the  name  was  ilottrishing  under  the 
rlirection  of  its  founder,  Reinhold  Keiser.  Here  he  became 
friends  with  Mathesoo,  a  prolific  composer  and  writer  on  music. 
On  one  occasion  they  set  out  lopciher  to  go  to  Luherk,  wh<-rr  a 
successor  was  to  be  appointed  to  the  poet  left  vacant  by  tbe 
great  organist  ituxtehude,  who  was  retiring  on  account  of  his 
extreme  age.  Handel  and  Mathesoa,qia4e  much  music  on  this 
occasion,  but  did  not  compete,  becanac  they  found  that  the 
aucccasful  candidate  was  leqitiKd  to  aeoapt  tfa*  band  of  the 
dderfy  daiigbter  of  the  setiriog  ociaalBt. 

.\nother  adventure  ni^  have  h^d  atU  moa^  aaiiaua  «ea< 
sequences.  At  a  pCTfomeliCO  of  MatheaoD's  apeta  Ci««#«^ 
at  Hamburg,  Handel  refused  to  give  up  the  conductor's  scat 
to  the  composer  when  the  latter  returned  to  his  usual  post  at 
the  harpsichord  alter  singing  the  part  oi  .Antony  on  the  stage. 
The  dispute  U-d  to  a  iluiJ  outside  •he  theatre,  and,  but  for  a 
Iarj;e  button  on  flandei's  coat  which  intercepted  Malhcson's 
sword,  there  Wouid  have  been  no  Messiah  or  Isrcjd  in  ii^ypl. 
But  the  young  men  reniained  friends,  and  Matheson's  writings 
art-  full  of  the  most  valuable  facts  for  Handel's  biography.  He 
relates  in  his  EhrtHpforte  that  his  friend  at  that  tinve  used  to 
compose  "  interminable  cantatas  "  of  no  great  merit;  but  of 
these  no  traces  now  remain,  unless  we  assume  that  a  Passion 
according  to  Si  Jokm,  the  nuuiuacript  of  which  is  in  tlie  royal 
library  at  Berlin,  Is  amoog  the  works  alhided  to.  But  itaautfaen- 
tidiy,  while  ataaqgly  tiphdd  fay  Chryttadar*  haa  xeoantly  been 
as  Strang^  Mailed  on  intenial  evideiiioe. 

On  the  8tb  of  Jsnuary  1705,  Handel's  first  opera,  Almin, 
was  performed  at  Hamburg  with  great  success,  and  was  followed 

a  few  weeks  later  by  another  work,  <  i  li  I  S'ero.  .Very  is  lost, 
but  Almire,  with  its  mixture  of  Ilaii^iii  ..^iici  German  language 
arni  form,  remains  as  a  valu.ible  example  of  the  tendencies  of 
the  time  and  01  Handel's  ctlectic  methods.  It  contains  many 
themes  used  by  Handel  in  well-known  later  work.s;  but  the 
cuireni  stalenienl  that  the  lamotu  aria  in  Kiiuddo,  "  Lascia 
ch'io  pirtiij^a,"  comes  from  a  saraband  in  Almira,  is  based  upon 
nothing  more  definite  than  the  inevitable  resemblance  between 
the  simplest  i>o&$ible  forms  of  saraband-rhythm. 

In  1706  Handel  left  Hamburg  for  itaiiy,  where  be  remained 
for  three  years,  rapidly  acquiring  the  smooth  Italian  vocal 
style  which  hereafter  always  chanctariied  his  work.  Be 
had  before  this  refused  offers  from  noble  patrons  to  tend  him 
tbcie,  but  had  now  aaved  enough  money,  not  onty  to  auppott  hia 
mother  at  home,  but  to  travd  as  his  own  maat«.  He  divided 
his  time  in  Italy  between  Florence.  Rome  Naples  and  Venice; 
and  many  anecdotes  are  preserved  Ins  aivctings  with  CoriUi. 
:  Li'lti,  Alessandro  Siarl.trti  and  homenico  Scarkitli,  «licse 
v.oriiicrful  harpsichord  tecliiiique  sliU  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
some  of  the  most  modern  features  of  pianoforte  st\]e  Handel 
aoou  became  famous  as  li  SassoM  ("  the  isaxon  '),  and  it  is 
said  that  JDomcnko  on  fimt  bearing  him  pl^  incognito  eadaimed. 
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"ItbdtlMrtlwdevaor  tbeSttum  l"  Tb«B  th«m  to  ft  Mory 
«{  ConUiVk  onoung  to  grief  over  a  passage  ia  Handel'*  overture 

to  //  Trimfo  id  tempo,  in  which  the  violins  went  up  to  A  in 
allissimo,  Handel  imp.ilicritly  snatched  the  violin  to  show 
CorcUj  how  the  passage  ou(;hi  to  l)c  played,  and  Coti-Ui,  who 
had  never  wriiun  or  j  lave  J  beyond  the  third  position  in  his 
life  (this  passage  Liiinjj  in  the  itventhl,  said  gcnUy.  "  M\  I'n 
Saxon,  ihb  muiit  is  in  the  French  style,  whiih  I  lio  nut  umier- 
stand."  In  Ualy  ilandel  produced  two  operas,  Redrigo  and 
Agrippina,  the  latter  a  very  important  work,  of  which  the 
l^lsiidid  overture  was  remodelled  forty-four  years  afterwards 
■I  that  of  hb  last  original  oratorio,  Jephlka.  lie  also  produced 
two  oratorios.  La  Resurretiont,  and  //  Trionfo  del  kmfm.  This, 
forty-sis  years  afterwards,  formed  the  basis  of  his  last  work. 
Tkt  Trimfk  ^  Time  ami  TruA,  which  coataiw  ao  original 
nanw.  AQ  Hudcl'b  eariy  wwka  contain  aiaterial  that  he 
wad  oftao  with  v«ry  little  aliaiatiMl  totcv  W.  -though  the 
famous  "  Lasda  ch'io  pianga  "  does  not  occur  in  Abmra,  it 
occurs  note  for  iiole  in  A^rtpptna  and  the  two  Italian  oratorios. 
On  the  uiher  hand  the  cantata  Aci,  Gtdattea  e  Polifcmo  has 
nothing  in  common  with  .liii  and  (nilalic.  15e;-.idcb  these  larger 
works  there  arc  sievcral  ciiurai  &olo  cantatas  of  which  the 
earliest,  such  as  the  great  Dixit  Demtnu->.  stiow  in  their  extra- 
vagant vocal  difficulty  how  radical  was  the  change  which  Handel's 
Italian  experience  so  rapidly  elleeted  in  his  methods. 

Handel's  success  in  Italy  established  bis  iar^^e  ami  led  to  his 
leceiviog  at  Venice  in  1709  the  ofier  of  the  poet  of  Kafiellmeistrr 
to  the  elocUK  of  Hanover,  transmitted  to  him  by  Baron  Kicl- 
mansegge,  bto  patton  and  staunch  friend  of  later  yeaiSi  Handel 
at  the  tin*  contenplated  a  visit  to  England,  and  he  aiocqttcd 
this  efier  m  cenBiiigiii  of  leave  of  absence  being  granted  to  him 
for  that  paqKHe.  T»  Engkad  accordiogj^  Handel  jounuiycd 
after  a  wort  stay  at.  Hanover,  arriving  in  liondon  towards  the 
close  of  (710.  He  came  as  a  composer  of  Italian  opera,  and 
e:;raed  his  first  success  at  the  Haym.irkct  with  Rimldo,  com- 
posed, to  the  consternation  of  the  hurried  librettist,  in  a  [urLni^;ht. 
arid  first  performed  on  the  J4th  uf  l''ebruary  1711,  In  this  o]HTa 
the  aria  "  Lastia  ch'io  pianga"  found  its  tinal  home.  The  work 
was  protiuced  ^wth  the  utrnost  maKnihcmKe,  anil  Addison's 
delightful  reviews  of  it  in  the  Spatiitcr  [Kiked  fur.  at  il  (roni  an 
unmusical  point  ui  view  in  a  way  tliat  iumetimes  curiously 
foreshadows  the  criticisms  that  Gluck  might  have  made  on  .sucti 
things  itt  a  later  period.  The  success  was  so  great,  especittlly 
ior  Wabh  t  he  publisher,  that  Ilandel  proposed  that  Walsh  should 
canpeSB  the  next  opera,  and  that  he  should  publish  it.  lie 
.retunwd  to  Hanover  at  the  clo«c  of  the  opera  season,  and  com- 
peeed  a  tMd  deal  of  vocal,  chambct  music  foe  ^hc.  princess 
CamUne^  'the  stei>-daugbtcr  «f  the  elector,  beiid^  the  instru- 
Hwntsl  works  kaown.to  us  as  the  oboe  coocerus.  Id  tjtz 
Handel  returned  to  Leodon  and  spent  a  year  with  Andrews, 
a  rich  musical  amateiu,  in  Bam  Elms,  Surrey.  Three  nore 
years  were  spent  in  Burlington,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
He  e\iderul>  was  bat  little  incl'.ned  lo  return  \\\  TIanovcr.  in 
Spile  ol  his  dulici.  (o  lilt  c«ur:  theri;.  Two  Ilali.m  operas  and 
the  Utrccki  Ti  Dtum  written  by  the  command  <>:  ijueen  Anne 
arc  the  principa.1  wutks  of  this  period.  It  was  somewhat  :'.wk  ward 
for  the  composer  when  his  deserted  master  came  to  London 
iu  1 7 14  as  George  I.  of  England.  For  Mime  time  Haudei  did  not 
venture  to  appear  at  court,  and  it  was  only  at  the  intercession 
of  Baron  KieUnaMcgee  that  his  pardon  was  obtained.  By  his 
advica Haadd  wrote  the  W'jtcr  itusic  which  was  i>crformed  at  a 
wyal  water  party  on  the  Thames,  and  it  so  pkase<l  the  king 
that  he  at  f  nee  received  the  coinpoccr  into  his  good  graces  and 
^wnted  him  a  salary  of  £400  a  year.  Later  Handel  became 
music  master  to  the  little  princesses  and  was  given  an  additional 
£mo  by  the  princess  Caroline.  In  1716  he  {oUowed  the  king 
to  Germany,  where  he  wrote  a  second  German  Passion  to  the 
[lopular  p>K  III  of  Urockcs,  a  text  which,  divested  of  its  wor-it 
feaiutes,  forms  the  basis  of  several  of  the  arias  in  Qach's  Passion 
.iccordmg  to  St  J^.  This  was  Handd's  last  work  to  a  Gennan 
text. 

On  his  mum  to  Engtand  he  entered  the  sendee  of  the  duke 


of  GnuidOB  as  conductor  of  his  concerts,  receiving  a  thousand 
pounds  for  his  first  oratorio  Esther.  The  music  which  Handel 
wrote  for  performance  at  "  Cannons,"  the  duke  of  ('haiidos'& 
residence  at  Edgware.  la  comprised  in  the  Urst  version  of  Ksth<-r, 
Acis  and  and  the  twelve  Cliandos  Anthems,  w)ui,;h  arc 

compositions  approximately  in  the  same  form  a5  Hach's  church 
t.irilatas  liul  without  any  systematic  use  of  cborak  tunes.  The 
fashionable  Londoner  wculd  travel  9  miles  in  those  days  to 
the  httlc  chapel  of  Whitchurch  to  hear  Handel's  music,  and  all 
that  now  remains  of  the  magnificent  scene  of  these  vi»ts  is  the 
church,  which  is  the  parish  church  of  Edgwaie.  Ia  1720  Handei 
appeared  again  in  a  public  capacity  as  imprcMrieof  the  Italian 
opera  at  the  Haymiufcet  theatre,  which  he  esanaged  for  the 
iustitutim  ealled  the  Itoyal  Academy  of  Muoc  Sentesino,  a 
famous  afnaer,  to  engage  whom  Ehndd  apecially  journeyed  to 
Dresden,  was  the  malnMay  of  the  entcrpiise,  which  opened  with 
a  highly  successful  performance  of  H»idd's  open  Madamiitf. 
To  this  time  belongs  the  famous  rivalry  between  Handel  and 
Buononcini,  u  melodious  Italian  cum[X)ser  whom  many  thought 
to  be  ilie  grciiLer  of  the  two.  The  cuuirovtray  has  been  per- 
petuated in  John  Byrom's  lines: 

"  Some  S.1V.  cfifTiparwl  to  Huononcini  ,  . 

il        Th,a  M) idu-.  r  ihindi r.>(  hut  .1  ninny;.  ■, 
Chbcro  aver  that  he  to  I  landet 
Is  scarcely  fit  to  hold  a  candle. 
'  Strange  all  this  ^tifference  should  he  ' 
Twixt  tweedle-dum  and  tweodtc-dce." 

It  must  hr  remembered  that  at  this  time  Handel  had  not  yet 
asserted  his  Krealness  as  a  choral  writer,  the  fashionalde  ideas 
of  music  and  musicianship  were  I1  c>ed  entirely  upon  success  in 
Italian  opera,  and  the  contest  betwern  the  rival  com;MHers  W!»S 
wagerl  on  the  basis  of  works  which  have  fallen  into  almost  as 
complete  an  obli\ion  in  Handel's  case  an  In  Buononcini's.  Wone 
of  Handel's  forty  orid  Italian  operas  can  be  said  to  survive, 
except  in  some  two  or  three  detached  arias  out  of  each  opera; 
arias  which  reveal  their  etsential  qualities  far  better  in  isolatiea 
than  when  pferfomied  Id.  gnopa'af  hptwaen  twenty  attd  thirty 
on  the  aiaie,'  aa  bttemq>tioi»s  to  the  acthm  of  a-  da^alMl  diana 
to  whidi  nobody  paid  the  slilhtest  attention.  But  ewen  ivithin 
these  limiu  Handel's  artistic  resources  were  too  greAt  lo  leave 
the  issue  in  doubt;  and  when  Handel  WTote  I'he  third  ad'  of 
an  opera  Muzr.i  Sicv,'!::,  of  '.vhich  riininoncini  and  Arin-ili' 
wrote  the  other  two,  his  triumph  wa.s  decisive,  es(K-eiaUy  as 
li  .Kjnoiuini  s^Jon  sot  i.»sto  discredit  by  failing  lo  defend  himself 
against  ihc  charge  of  prodttcinc  as  a  prizc-madriRal  of  his  own 

a  composition  which  provni   to  br  by   I,otti      .\t   all  events 

Buononcini  left  London,  and  Handel  for  the  next  ten  years  was 
without  a  rival  in  his  ventures  as  an  operatic  composer.  He 
was  not,  however,  without  a  rival  as  an  impresario;  and  the 
hostile  competition  of  a  rival  company  which  obtained  the 
services  of  the  great  Farinelli  and  also  induced  Sencsino  to 
desert  him,  led  to  his  bankruptcy  in  1737,  and  to  an  attack  of 
paralysis  caused  by  anxiety  and  overwork.  The  rival  oompnoy 
also  had  to  be  diisolved  fiwn  want  of  support,  so  that  Handel's 
misfortunes  mnst  not  he  attiibated  to  aiqr  bSnm  to  mdntahi 
his  iMsiiion  tn  the  musical  world. '  Handel's  aitlstft  oonsdenoc 
w  as  that  of  the  most  easy-going  opportunist,  or  he  would  never 
have  continued  till  1741  to  work  in  a  field  that  gave  so  Uttle 
scope  for  his  genius.  liiit  the  public  seemed  to  want  operas, 
and,  if  opera  had  no  scope  for  his  Renins,  at  all  events  he  could 
supply  belter  operas  with  greater  r.ipidily  and  case  than  any 
three  other  li\-in'„'  <-ompo«ers  working  louether.  And  this  he 
naturally  continued  to  do  so  long  as  it  seemed  to  be  the  best 
way  to  keep  up  his  reputation.  But  with  all  this  artistic 
Opportunism  he  was  not  a  man  of  tact,  and  there  arc 
numerous  stories  of  the  type  of  his  holding  the  great  prim.T 
donna  Cuzzoni  at  arm's-length  out  of  a  window  and  threatening 
to  drop  her  unless  she  consented  to  sing  a  song  which  she  had 
deebtreii  unsultaMe  lo  her  style. 

AkeaN^  before  his  last  opera,  Peidamia,  produced  in  1741, 
Handd  had  been makingagrowingimptesdon with  his  oratorios. 

>  Chryaaiider  mya  Mattel  kistead  of  Arioeti. 
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In  thcM,  htei\  from  the  rrMrirtirtns  of  the  Mafet  be  wvs  iii>ie 
l»  fhw  Kope  to  hi*  §uAm  for  cbonU  wHttng*  •nd  to  u>  develop, 
or  MllMr  tcMvo,  tliot  ait  of  dMmit  liogiiiv  which  ii  the  nomiil 
outkt  for  BnKliih  musical  talent,  la  1796  Haadd  had  Income 
a  baiunliierf  Englishman,  and  iit  1753  he  began  bia  public 
rarrcr  an  a  compuscr  of  Rngli<>h  tests  by  producing  the  second 
and  largrr  version  of  Esther  at  the  King's  theatre.  This  wag 
ffiUowi  'l  imtIn-  in  I  111-  ■..vrnc  yctir  by  Deborah,  in  which  the  share 
i>{  ihc  I  h'lnis  IS  iriiK  fi  xriiiicr.  In  July  he  produced  AlMalui 
at  Oxfortl.  thr  insi  work  in  which  liis  <  haracleristic  double 
chorusrs  M|»pr»i.  1  he  »hnrr  of  »hr  ( luirim  increases  in  .V(n,/ 
(i7.?H);  and  Israel  in  /■'^■\/^/  iuS-d  i-^K)  i*  practically  euiirtly 
a  choral  work,  the  solo  nii>\  cmi  nis,  in  spite  of  their  fame,  being 
ta  |)effunr(ory  in  charai  'cr  ;»  ihey  are  few  in  number.  It  was 
not  ttnnaturul  that  the  public,  who  Hill  oonaidercd  Italian  opera 
the  Mghcsi,  because  (lie  moat  modern  lonn  of  musical  an, 
obilRed  Handel  at  ■ubseqncnt  perforaamon  of  tbia  gigantic 
work  10  inaert  more  toloo. 

Tb«  JfetftoA  waa  produced  at  DubHn  on  the  13th  of  April 
1 74 }.  SamsM  (which  Handel  preferred  to  the  JfcnvM)  appeared 
.ii  f"i  vent  (lardrn  on  the  2nd  of  March  1744;  Bdshaaar  at 
thi:  King's  theatre,  J7lh  of  March  174s;  the  Occusiomtl  Oratorio 
(rhiclly  a  compil.".hon  I'f  ihc  uarlirr  uraturiijs,  but  with  ;i  few 
iin|Hirtant  new  luirnUnsV  uii  iliu  ijtli  tA  l-chrwary  1746  at 
fovcnl  (i.irili-ii.  wlicrc  ull  Ui>  l;it>r  ni-iituriijs  were  produced; 
Judas  hlattitltutMS  on  ihe  ist  of  April  1747;  Joskiui  on  the  9th 
of  March  1748;  .HrxanJer  Balus  on  tliL-  ^jni  of  March  1748; 
^tftowMW  on  the  i7ih  of  March  1740;  SmuiDiij,  spring  of  1749; 
TlUatkrt,  a  great  favourite  of  Handel's,  who  a, us  much  dU- 
appoinled  by  its  cohl  reccptinn,  on  the  i6lh  of  March  1750; 
y^^Mo (strictly  speaking, hiii  liiM.  work)on  the  36th  of  February 
l7St,  and  Th§  Triitmfk  oj  Tim*  and  Truih  (loMKribed  from 
It  Triotift  M  tmpt  with  the  addition  of  many  later  fovourite 
numbera),  lyo*  Other  Important  wo^,  indistinguishable  in 
artistic  fom  mm  ontoilos,  but  on  aendar  mbje<.ts,  are  Alex- 
ander's Ftast,  i7sb;0de  fur  St  Cecilia's  Day  (words  by  Dryden) ; 
t.'AUtfo,  it  ptnsitroso  ed  it  modcralo  (the  wucd»  oi  the  third  part 
t>>  Jciiiusis),  1740;  SmtU,  1744;  Rtmdett  174$;  and  The 
(  tu'i,  c  ,if  ll(rcntes,  1751. 

Hy  lUKf*'"*  the  onmity  against  Handol  diid  .\\\:\y.  though  he 
had  many  troubles.  In  1745  he  had  ugiin  Ijccuhk-  l^inkrupt; 
for,  although  he  had  no  rival  .is  a  ciim|H>^t  r  i>l  ihuri\l  nnisii,  it 
waapoeaible  for  his  enemies  to  give  balls  and  banquets  on  (he 
nifhia  of  his  oratorio  performances.  As  with  his  first  bank- 
niptcy.so  in  his  later  years,  he  showed  scrupulous  scoac  of  honour 
in  diackarging  his  debts,  and  he  continued  to  work  hnid  to  the 
and  irf  bia  life.  Ha  had  not  only  completely  lecavcKd  hi« 
financial  poallion  by  the  year  1750^  bat  he  mist  have  made  a 
good  deal  of  money,  for  he  then  picacoted  an  orgae  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  and  opened  it  with  a  performance  of  the 
M.  ysi.ih  oil  Uu  I  ^th  of  May.  In  1751  his  sight  began  to  trouble 
liitii  an<l  the  .lutogrttpb  of  Jephtha,  published  in  facsimile 
by  iIk  H ii'uiiii>  '^fHs<:hafl,  shows  pathetic  traces  of  this  in  his 
hiinil«  1  11  m^;,'  .tni!  »o  atlords  a  moat  valuable  cvidciii.ij  ui  hi- 
iiitihoils  oi  ioin[Hisiti(n>.  jvll  the  accompaniments,  recitatives, 
and  lesis  csseuiiai  pofiions  of  the  work  being  evidently  filleti 
in  long  after  the  re»t.  lU-  ufnii-iwir.i  uiii^uccessful  operations, 
one  of  them  by  the  same  surgeon  who  had  operated  on  Bach's 
eyes.  There  is  evidence  that  he  was  obic  to  see  at  interv  al* 
during  bis  last  yean,  but  bit  aigbt  prariically  never  returned 
after  May  17$'-  He  contioned  Miperintciuiing  pcrformani.cs 
of  hi*  wocba  and  writing  new  atiaafor  tbem,oiinaening  revi.<u'<i 
old  onec  and  he  attended  a  performaoce  of  the  Uestiak  a  week 
before  bia  death,  which  took  place,  according  to  the  Publit 
Adxrriisfr  «(  the  iCtb  of  .\pril,  not  on  Good  Friday,  the  1  jth 
.  i  Apiil.  acxording  to  his  own  pious  wiili  and  according  to 
itimmon  tv|K>n.  but  on  the  14th  of  .VprU  i;  jg.  He  w«»  buriet) 
in  Wcatminater  Abbey;  and  hi*  oaominMBt  ia  by  L.  F.  RoubiUiac. 

» By  a  dram.>ti.-  i  oim  idence  llewlera  b1indne»>  iircrruiitis!  him 
duting  the  wtimiti  of  the  cbMtt*.  "  flow  4aik.  oh  l  ord,  arc  Thv 
dn'RM.  .  .nU  our  joyeMaocfowtmniag.  .  .at  Uk  (light  mtcceeds 
thrday." 


the  same  sculptor  who  modelled  the  maifala  atatoa  eieCted  in 
173910  VaoahallGaidant,  wbeichiawadu  bad  been  fraqpually 
pttfonncd. 

Handd  woe  a  man  of  bMi  danctcr  and  intelligence,  and  liie 
interest  was  not  eonfiiud  tollia  owa  art  exclusively.    He  liked  the 

society  of  poUttciari'i  and  literary  men.  a.id  he  wa«  also  a  ro!li-r!«>r 
of  pictures  and  art irlcs  .jf  verlu.  Ilis  ("iwir  of  w<^-k  was  eiu  rmnus. 
and  the  Ilandelceselhekaji's  edition  of  hi*  complete  worts  fills  one 
hundred  volumes,  forming  a  total  bulfcabaoct  caual  to  the  worlci.  of 
Bach  and  Beethoven  together.  (F.  H.;  U.  K.  T,^ 

No  one  h.is  more  siirressfvilly  popularized  the  pr<iiUe5l  artistic 
i.Uals  th.'in  ll.intltl;  no  artist  is  more  disconcerting  to  critics 
who  imanine  (hal  a  ffreat  man's  mental  development 
is  easy  to  follow,  hi ot  even  Wagner  eSected  a  greater  ^JJ^IJi^ 
transformation  in  the  poariMlitiea  of  dramatic  music 
than  Handel  effected  in  oratorio,  yet  we  have  seen  that  Handel 
was  the  very  opposite  of  a  refoiiner.  Ho  waa  not  ewen  00000^ 
vativa,  and  be  hardiy  took  thapaina  to  nacnrtain  what  «b  artt- 
form  wna,  ao  knf  an  aamatUng  ottamally  Bfce  it  wwild  oDwvey 
hts  idea.  But  he  nevar  fiflad  to  convey  U»  idea,  and,  if  the 
hybrid  forms  in  which  ho  conveyed  it  bad  ao  historic  influence 
and  no  typical  character,  they  were  none  the  less  accurate  in 
each  individual  case.  The  same  aptness  and  the  same  abw.ncc 
of  me"  hod  lire  civr.bpicuous  in  his  style.  The  popular  idea  that 
Hiiinlfrs  h'yle  is  easily  lecognizable  comes  from  ibc  fact  th.it 
he  (ivcrsh.idows  all  his  prrdcri-ssors  and  contemporaries,  exce[it 
Bac  h,  and  s/)  makes  us  regaxd  typical  iSth-century  Itatiaa  and 
EriKlish  style  as  liandclian,  instead  of  regarding  ]lan<tel's  style 
a.s  t>piail  Italian  iSth-centtuy.  Nothing  in  music  lequims 
more  nniuite  expert  knowledge  than  the  sifting  of  tko  lori 
peculiarities  of  Handel's  style  fiom  the  maia  of  ooMomporaiy 
formulae  which  in  his  inspired  pagiM  ahaofbfd,  and  wMch  in 
hia  ttninapiied  pagca  abaoebed  tin. 

Hfai  caay  maateiy  waa  acqnlml,  Ifta  itamat%  itt  ddldbaod. 
The  later  sonatas  for  two  obom  and  bam  wUch  ba  wiot«  in  hS» 
eleventh  year  are,  except  in  tfaeir  dUfoaemw  and  an  occasioinal 
slip  in  grammar,  indistinguishable  from  his  later  works,  attd 
they  show  a  boyish  inventiveness  worthy  of  Mosart't  work  at 
the  same  age.  Such  e.irly  choral  works,  as  (he  JJtxil  Dommus 
(1707),  show  the  ill  rcfs'iilatcd  power  of  his  choral  writing 
beliin-  he  assimilated  Italian  influences.  Its  practical  difii 
cultii-s  are  at  least  as  extravagant  as  Bach  s,  while  they  arc  not 
accounted  for  by  any  corrcspondinK  originality  and  necessity 
of  idea ;  but  the  grandeur  of  the  scheme  and  nobility  Of  thought 
is  already  that  for  which  Handel  so  often  in  later  years  found 
the  simplest  and  easiest  adequate  means  of  expression  tbat 
music  has  ever  attained.  His  eminently  practical  genius  soon 
formed  his  vocal  style,  and  kmg  befoxa  the  period  of  Ua  gnat 
oratorios,  sucfa  works  as  The  Bi^HayOttfir  Qmem  Anmt  (1713) 
and  the  UimU  Tt  Dtim  ahow  not  a  tnca  of  Gaman  oti^ 
vaganoe.  The  only  drawback  to  bia  pncticai  nnina  waa  that 
it  led  him  to  bnry  periiaps  half  of  his  finest  melodies,  and  nearly 
all  the  secular  features  of  interest  in  his  treatment  of  instniinents 
and  of  the  aria  forms,  in  that  deplorable  limho  of  vani' \  '  ^l 
i.Sth-ceiitury  Italian  opera.  It  is  not  true,  as  h.i.s  ijccn  allc^c<l 
aRaiiist  hini.  that  hi«.  ojHras.  are  in  no  way  superior  to  those  of 
his.  cunlcmporaries,  hm  neither  is  it  true  thai  lie  stirred  a  finger 
to  improve  the  condition  of  dramatic  musical  art.  He  was  no 
slave  to  singers,  as  is  amply  te^titied  by  many  anecdote*.  Nor 
was  he  bound  by  the  operatic  conventions  of  the  time.  In  Testo 
he  not  only  wrote  an  opera  in  five  acts  when  cuatom  prescribed 
three,  but  also  broke  a  much  mofv  plauflihile  mle  in  amaging 
that  each  chaiacter  ^uld  have  two  arka  in  anooeanon.  He 
also  dwwed  a  fcding  for  eiprmahm  and  ityk  wUcb  led  him  to 
write  ariaa  of  types  lAich  aingen  ml^t  not  eapect.  But  ha 
never  made  any  uinovatioa  wfaldi  bad  the  slightest  bearing  tipoQ 
the  stage-craft  of  opera,  for  he  never  concerned  himself  with  any 
artistic  que^stiun  beyond  the  matter  in  hand:  and  the  matter 
in  hand  was  not  to  make  dram  vh-  n  tisii  ,  or  -o  niake  the  sinry 
interesting  or  imclligiblo,  hut  -ii-'i  -v  to  provide  a  concert  ui 
Wtween  some  twenty  and  thirty  I':d:an  arias  :jnd  duets,  wherein 

singers  could  display  their  abilitiesandspectators  find  distraction 
from  the  numotony  of  ao  large  a  doae  of  the  aiia  fan  (wUcb 
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ivas  theit  the  only  poatibility  for  mIo  weal  ■niiic}  in  llNfV^BMiM- 

acM  ol  the  dresses  and  scenery. 

•  •  Wkcn  tha  qamaaa  uaw<  how  %  DMHlcal  milMtuancBt  «f 
ihb  kind  omM  l«  auuMfad  in  LMt  nldiott  pratMttifraM  tbe 
bialrap  of  London,  HiadflliHi  cnMiip  cue  tate  bdnf  m  a 

matter  of  coitrse.   But  tlrinfljt  Baiidel  ««>  An  oppoRttUat 

he  Kdji  not  &}iaIlow.  His  artbtic  sense  seized  upon  the  natural 
posiibilitks  which  arose  iia  soon  as  the  mosic:  was  tr*nsitrTc<l 
from  ihr  p  -  1.0  the  concert  pkliorni;  and  his  first  English 
oratorio.  Ksiiusr  (1720),  beautifully  shows  the  traoaitlon.  The 
subject  is  ii-s  nearly  secular  as  any  that  can  be  extracted  from 
the  Bible,  and  the  treatment  was  based  on  Racine's  Esfhft. 
which  waa  much  discusscrl  ,-it  the  time.  Handel's  oratorio 
was  reproduced  in  an  enlarged  version  in  173a  at  the  King  s 
Uieatre:  the  princess  royal  wished  for  scenery  and  action,  but 
tlw  bishop  of  London  protested.  And  the  cfaortiaes,  of  which 
in  the  fint  version  there  are  already  no  less  than  ten,  are  on  the 
OBe^faud  oiientic  ud  VMCclteiMtictl  in  opitnioB,  mtii  tlie 
•hit,  iritere  polyptMnle  on  •  taffK  ncalc  fint  nppMn;  lot 
on  the  otber  hand  they  up  A  modt  tankng  to  be  sung  telfgnift, 
as  is  necessary  in  operas.  la  fact,  tlw  taming-point  isHnadrt^ 
development  is  the  emandpation  of  the  chorus  from  theatrical 
llmitalkins.  This  had  ss>  great  effect  upon  bis  few  but  important 
secular  Kngiish  wof^S  as  upon  his  other  oratorios.  .Icir  and 
6aia4m,  Semde  and  Herruhs,  are  in  fact  secular  oratorios  1 
the  choral  music  in  them  is  mil  iiiihliiiliftl,  but  it  ilJuge, 
Independent  and  polyphonic. 

We  must  remnmhcr,  thpn,  that  Handel's  scheme  of  oratorio 
is  operatic  in  its  origin  and  has  no  historic  connexion  with 
such  principles  as  ntigtat  lutvn  been  generalized  from  the  practice 
of  tiM  German  Passion  taosic  of  the  time;  and  it  is,  sathciently 
■iMonishing  that  the  chorus  should  have  so  readily  assumed  its 
jMOfM  ^itece  in  «  tcbeme  whicli  the  public  certainly  regarded 

a-oo«t  «f  LonUn  'MUkri  open.-  Aad,-ilrliiwrfi-the  dMnus 

tliaabfcal  ttcttMities,  it  IweoiMk  no  kw  po«crM  «  «  means  of 

dramatic  expression  (as  opposed  to  dramatfe  aotian)  tion  as  a 
purely  musical  resource.  Already  in  Athatio  the  "  Hallelujah  " 
chorus  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  is  a  marvel  of  dramatic  truth. 
It  is  suuK  by  Israelites  aluwst  in  despair  beneath  usurping 
tvraniiy;  ami  accordingly  it  is  a  srvere  double  fupic  in  a  minor 
key,  expressive  of  devout  courage  at  a  tnomcnt  of  dejiression. 
Gn  purely  musical  (grounds  it  is  no  less  powerful  in  throwing 
into  the  highest  possible  relief  the  ecstatic  striemnity  of  thepsaim 
with  which  the  aeoond  act  opens.  Now  this  sombre  "  Hallelujah ' ' 
chorus  is  a  very  convenient  illustration  of  Handel's  originality, 
and  the  point  in  which  bis  creative  power  really  lies.  It  was  not 
oritfaolly  written  fv  iu  aitnation  in  Atkalia,  but  it  was  diaaea 
'Air  it.  It  wu  off^tadlf  tlw  hat  dnnu  ol  the  aBcond  trenion 
of  the  anthem,  At  p»K»t1k$  SAMVAom'tte  cntopapli  of  which 
It  is  missing  becailM  l&WMiel  cut  oat  the  Inst  pages  hi  order  to 
insert  them  into  ^  manuscript  of  Atk^ia.  ^I%e  inspiration 
in  Athalia  thus  lin  not  in  the  creation  of  the  chorus  itself,  but 
in  the  choice  of  it. 

In  choral  music  Handel  made  no  more  innovation  than  he 
made  in  arias.  His  S4'n.se  of  fitness  in  expression  was  of  little 
wv!  to  Hm  in  ovwr^i,  bctause  opera  could  not  become  dramatic 
until  musical  form  became  capable  of  developing  .ind  blending 
emotions  in  alt  degrees  of  climax  in  a  way  that  may  be  described 
as  pictorial  and  not  merely  decorative  (see  Music;  Sonata- 
foRus;  and  biSTKCiiENTATTON).  But  in  oratorio  there  was 
not  I  he  tout  BOoessity  for  reforming  any  art-forms.  The  ordinary 
clNval  lemuras  of  the  time  had  pcrtoct  expressive  possibilities 
whckethefe  wens  no  actOfs  to  ke^  waiting,  and  where  no  dresses 
and  fCMWiy  need  iistmet  dm  nttentioB  of  the  listener.  When 
lastlyt  onHnair  decoran  dictated  an  attitude  of  leverent 
attention  towards  tlie  subject  of  the  oratorio,  then  the  man  of 
genius  could  find  such  a  scope  for  his  real  sense  of  dramatic 
'fitness  as  would  mate  his  work  immortal. 

In  estimating  H.^.ndcl's  greatne.ts  wc  must  thinlc  away  all 
orthodox  musical  and  proKrcssive  prejudices,  and  iuarn  to  apply 

the  lessons  critics  of  architecture  and  some  critics  of  literature 


■KBs  to  know  by  nature.  Ckiginnlity,  in  music  ns  in  oUier  «ts, 
Ha  in  the  whole,  and  io  0  seaie  of  the  true  ^'-^t  of  eveiy 
port.  Wlun  Handel  ,«i«te.«'nflraial  double  Ingne  in  a  minor 
key  on  the  Mtd  "BalMnjsh  »  be  showed  tlmt  he  «t  all  events 
knew  wbnt  nvtlOIOtia  and  dignified  tiling  an  ifth^century  double 
fugue  eonld  be.  In  putting  it  at  the  end  of  a  mdancholy  p«aln 
he  showed  his  sense  of  the  value  of  the  minor  mo<ie.  \Vhcn  be 
put  it  iu  its  siluatioti  in  Alhiiiia  he  showed  as  [K-rfcct  a  schsm  of 
dramatic  and  musical  fitness  as  could  weil  be  found  in  art.  Now 
it  in  obvious  that  in  works  like  oratorios  (which  are  <!ramatic 
schemes  vigorously  but  loosely  organized  by  the  i>utting  together 
of  some  twenty  or  thirty  complete  pieces  of  music)  the  fwoper 
conception  of  originality  will  be  very  different  from  that  which 
animates  the  composer  01  modern  lyric,  operatic  or  K^mphocuc 
music.  When  we  add  to  this  the  characteristics  of  a  method 
like  Handel's,  in  which  musical  technique  baa  beoone  a  masterly 
automatism,  it  becomes  evident  that  ourcoocspti6nof  Off%|inaliky 
mtnt  be  at  leatt  aa  broad  aa  that  wUch  we  would  app^  Id  the 
criticism  of  anhkactnca^  Tbe  disaJsianUges  of  the  want  of 
Bochnoancqption  hnvelMen  anpavated  by  the  dearth  of  seneial 
fcnowledBe  or  tlw  stmctine  ofmnsiod  art;  a  knowledge  which 
shows  that  the  parallel  we  have  suggested  between  music  and 
architecture,  as  regards  the  nature  of  originality,  is  no  mere 
figure  of  speccfi. 

In  every  art  there  is  an  antithesis  between  form  and  matter, 
wiiich  becomes  reconciled  only  when  the  work  of  art  is  perfect 
in  it5  exccotron.  .\nd,  whatever  this  perfection,  the  antithesis 
must  always  remain  in  the  mind  of  the  artist  and  critic  to  this 
extent,  that  some  part  oi  the  material  seems  to  be  tbe  special 
subject  of  technical  rule  rather  than  another.  In  tho  plastic  and 
literary  arts  one  type  of  tJusantitlMsis  is  more  or  lesapennaaently 
maintained  in  tbe  relation  bstwwa  subject  and  treatment.  The 
mete  fact  tint  thtae'arta  opMW  thenuehrca  hgr  npicaenling 
things  that  have  aone  psawiiMit  independent  Oiiiwence,  hdps 
us  to  hNk  far  oiigfaiality  latimr  hi  the  thbgi  tlmt  make  fcr 
perfection  oCtieatmsnttlnuin  novelty  of  subject.  Bntinnnulc 
we  have  no  permanent  means  of  deciding  which  of  many  nsficcts 
we  shall  call  the  subject  and  which  the  treatment.  In  the  16th 
century  the  a  priori  form  existed  mainly  in  the  practice  of  basing 
almost  every  melodic  detail  of  the  work  on  phrases  of  Gregorian 
chant  or  popular  song,  treated  for  the  most  part  in  teims  of 
very  dctinitely  regulateti  |>ulypbonic  design,  and  on  harmonic 
[irinciplci  regulated  in  almost  every  detail  by  the  relation  between 
the  melodic  aspects  of  the  church  mooes  and  the  necessity  for 
occasional  alterations  of  the  stria  mode  to  secure  finality  at 
the  close.  In  modern  music  such  a  relation  between  form  and 
matter,  prescribing  as  it  does  for  every  aspect  at  every  moment 
both  of  the  shape  and  the  texture  of  the  music,  wotild  eacludc 
the  dement  of  invention  altogether.  In  i6tb-ceataiy  mndc  it 
by  no  monas  had  that  effect.  An  inventive  i6tb-«eBtwy  com- 
poser b  as  dearly  dhlingwishable  from  a  doll  one  as  m  sood 
architect  from  a  bad.  The  originality  of  the  composer  resMes, 
in  i6th-centur)'  music  as  !n  aO  art,  in  his  whole  work;  but 
naturally  his  concepliuii  of  properfi;  m:i  1  Meas  wlil  not  extend 
to  tlietnes  or  isolated  passages.  Thai  inau  is  entitled  to  an  idea 
who  can  show  what  it  means,  or  who  can  make  it  mean  what 
he  likes.  Let  him  wear  the  giant's  robe  if  it  fits  him,  .^nd  it 
is  merely  a  local  diiTerence  in  )K>int  of  view  which  makes  us  think 
that  there  is  ptopert>  in  themes  and  no  property  in  forms. 
Nowadays  we  happen  to  regard  the  shape  of  a  whole  composition 
as  its  form,  and  its  theme  as  its  matter.  And,  as  artistic 
organization  becomes  more  complex  and  heterogeneous,  the 
need  of  the  tttoadcst  and  most  forcible  possible  outline  of  design 
is  more  prcasini^  felt;  so  that  in  what  we  choose  to  call  form 
we  are  wiHiog  to  sscrifice  all  conception  of  originality  for  the 
sake  «i  genaal  intelligibility,  whOe  we  Insist  upon  complele 
originality  m  tboee  thematic  dctaOs  wkidt  we  an  pleaasd  to 
call  matter.  But,  if  this  explains,  it  docs  not  excuse  our  setting 
up  a  criterion  for  musical  originality  which  can  be  accepted  by 
MO  intelligent  ciitics  of  Other  arts,  and  which  is  completely  upset 
by  the  study  of  «qy  moric  cwrlier  than  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century. 
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The  diflicuUy  many  writera  have  iound  in  expiaining  the 
subjec-i  of  Handel's  "  plagiahuna  "  is  not  entirely  accounted 
fur  by  mere  lack  of  lbe»e  considerations-,  but  the  grOMOt  Con- 
fusion of  ideas  us  to  the  difference  between  cases  in  potot  preVtUe 
to  tbil  day,  Md  muiy  diKOMioM  which  bsva  btctt  nlvd  in 
rcfiiid  to  tbt  ethkil  Hp«ct  of  tht  <|uiiiliaB  m  fnnUy  •bninl.' 
tl  ha*  been  Mgned,  for  iattuee,  thtt  giwt  injuatfee  wa*  done 
10  BacnMindin«mhbinfMrt«n*te«itirwitbtlttpriwinadriKal. 
while  his  ((real  rival  was  allowed  the  credit  of  tsratt  im  Etypi. 
which  contains  a  constdetable  nuniber  of  entire  choruses  (besides 
hoHts  of  (iR'nu-sl  liy  earlier  Italian  and  r.crm.T.ii  writers.  But 
the  very  idi  ii  of  1  laiidelian  orsiiorio  i?  that  ot  some  three  hours 
of  music.  rcliKiiv.is  <ir  soi.  ul.ir.  arr;ui|{i-i;,  iikc  opera,  in  the  form  of 
a  colussfll  (Mii(-rt.kiiinR-[it.  aiiti  vviilt  tn^h  itramatic  and  emotional 
interesi  imp.irtcil  to  it,  if  not  by  tho  u41in>;  of  n  story,  at  ali 
events  by  the  nature  and  development  oi  the  subject,  it  seems, 
moreover,  to  be  entirely  overloukcd  that  the  aRc  was  an  age  of 
fattkciot.  Nothing  was  more  common  tiuui  the  organization 
of  aeme  such  solemn  entertainment  by  the  skilful  grouping  of 
tavouiita  pieoea.  Handel  himaeU  never  revived  one  of  bis 
ontorina  without  Inwning  In  it  favourite  piecoa  horn  bla  other 
worka  aa  well  aa  aoveni  new  wimbcn;  and  the  atory  is  well 
known  thnt  the  tiimlag  point  In  GiuA'a  career  waa  his  perception 
of  the  true  possibilities  of  dramatic  music  from  the  failure  of  a 
pastitcio  in  which  he  had  reset  some  rather  dcfmitely  expressive 
music  to  situation",  for  wfiiv  h  it  u.is  not  orifjimiUy  [iisiKUf'l 
The  success  of  nn  or.Uorio  *.is  <lue  to  tht-  apfiroprialencss  oi  its 
contrast-^.  lojjfdicT  of  course  with  thi'  ni.i.^ti'P.'  of  it.';  (ici.iil, 
whether  t!i;(I  lirtail  were  new  or  old;  .imi  thc-re  .iru  many 
gr.oiiUioiis  iiftsvci  u  .1  r^hauffi of  .in  oarly  work  like  Ihe  Triumph 
of  1 1  me  and  Irutk,  or  a  pastitcto  with  a  lew  oriKin.ii  i^umbers 
like  the  Ittciisional  OraUtrio,  and  such  work'<  as  .V.mi.w(i,  which 
was  entirely  new  cjtcept  that  the  "  Dead  March  "  first  wriiien 
fur  it  was  immoliatcly  replaced  by  ihemorefamoits  one  imported 
from  SoMf.  I'bai  the  idea  of  the  paslircit*  was  extremely  familiar 
ea  the  age  ia  shown  by  the  practice  ot  announcing  an  oratorio 
aa  "  new  and  origiiial,"  n  tens  which  wouU  obviowiy  bevean- 
intf  caa  K  it  wewaa  ttuch  *  natter  ot  couiae  aa  U  sat  thepteaent. 
d^r.  and  wUdii  tf  uaed  n»  nB,  warn,  obviointy  *o  spp^X  ^«  ^ 
whole  work  without  forbidding  the  coaapoaar  from  gratifying 
the  public  with  the  reproduction  of  one  or  two  favourite  arias. 
Uut  oi  cv>ursc  the  question  of  originaUty  becomes  more  serious 
when  the  imi>ortcil  numlHTs  ,ire  not  I  lie  eoinposcr's  own.  .\n<l 
here  it  is  very  iii>i  u  e.iMe  ihul  Hsiiulcl  deriveit  no  credit,  cither 
witti  luN  own  pulilii  or  "ith  us.  In»m  whole  mosemeiUb  thai  .ire 
not  ol  his  own  liesinnin^  In  Itraei  in  /:<vfr.  the  ihoru^o 
"  Kg>'pt  was  glad  «lu-n  ;liry  ik-purlcd,"  "  \n^\  1  vvdl  es.al'.  Him. 

I'hou  senicsl  forth  Ihy  Wrath  "  and  "  Ihe  Larth  swallowed 
thwn."  are  without  exception  the  most  colourless  and 
unattractive  piecrs  of  severe  counterpoint  to  be  found  among 
Handel's  works;  ami  it  is  very  ditlkull  to  tatbom  his  motive  in 
copying  Iheea  frum  obtruxe  pieces  by  brba  and  Kaspar  Kerl. 
wnlcaa  it  be  that  he  wished  to  train  his  andiences  to  a  better 
uadcrttandiuft  of  *  polyphanic  ftyle.  He  certainly  Mt  that 
the  ftreatcat  powibilitic*  of  annic  Uiy  in  the  higlMr  chonl  poly- 
phony, and  ^o  in  tirdd  in  Esyfi  be  designed  *  weik  eanaittlng 
ainnisi  cntirolv  of  choruses,  and  may  have  wished  in  these 
instaiKv»  lor  »fvcrr  ixjntrafiuntal  movements  which  he  had  not 
lime  to  wnif.  ihoush  he  ct>uld  have  doric  them  far  better  himself. 
Br  this  as  n  m.iy.  the>e  (h>iru!<s  haw  cmainly  a<l<lcd  tKrthin^ 
>  TW  ■■  moj-al  '  .ji;rMi.»n  hi*  i'^t^n  r.iisixi  .ifrcsli  in  n?^ic»^  dI 
M-  v%1Vfy  FavKw  ••  ■id.nir.ilsi-  vo'  n^u-  .>i  iilu*;r.tii"n>  ^hr 

The  .iT.^i  Ari;"-.!:".i!  IS  thi!  HAn-iel  vh<i«>  iikt.xI  ..Mi.]iii!v  in  N-.tt'.*- 
inc  i-ecrv'l : .»!>l\  :r.>:'i  ».)ur.T~*  n-i  I'nr  ..«ild  fct>o»  M  fbc  time. 
I  Hls  rx  A-^Hi.iis  awU>  i;  .-.;v»i>  rL.ui...  t)ut  J  man  o)  melt  Ui'jt.L\ 
,-\>h^.:\',\-  »houl.1  e>TT  ha*T  »-rittc«>  4  1UW  of  hi*  OWW  BONO  m 

Ku->|  awd  rm»?t  <^  lite  h::;^Jml  Ofxr**  o<  ,Mc*M»vln*  S-artatti  with 
the  »x<naintv  thai  ihe«WMW  w.mM  w^x  rrrrnek!  i  >c  a  oprtur>' 
after  Ms  <*wi:h.  e^»n  it  hit        r...--.  :    n  ..•seek  cun,-«n 

am>^fi  aft:i>:^^-_l»^.  O:  cv-r*  :       .  -  -       i  , 

d.»r:»i»»i  >,»rf if  is'ir.tc"  ,.  -r,.       '    ;  i.     "    ./  them.    Hi;.  | 
p>:\  :»>-,vr:K-  i».-V»!*f»^*.p  w»»  tacec  '  ar.titjuatrd    Ml  toe  l«b  «MKB»y 
ihati  i;  i»<a  the  AX h.  I 


to  the  popularity  of  a  work  of  which  the  public  from  the  outset 
complained  that  there  was  not  enough  solo  music;  and  what 
effect  they  liave  Is  merely  to  throw  Handel's  own  style  into 
leUef.  To  draw  any  parallel  between  the  theft  of  such  unat- 
tractiva  detaila  in  the  gnad  and  iatcaacily  Handaiian  aeheaw 
of  tmut  In  ^fey^  ami  SnDnoniMt  aB^  tMt  of  a  priae 
madrigal  hnccdy  ridleidona.  OumU  UnmH,  tf  Wbadany 
suspicion  that  eontemponriea  did  not  take  a  nana  aithiteet'^ 
view  of  the  originality  of  large  musical  schemes.'  probably  Rave 
himself  no  more  trouble  about  their  scruples  on  this  matter  ihaa 
abotit  other  forms  of  musical  banality. 

The  //fs.'.irv  I)/  Muik  by  Burney,  the  cleverest  and  most 
refined  musical  t  riiie  of  thr  age,  shows  in  the  very  freshness  of 
its  musical  stholar^hip  how  completely  unsrholarly  were  the 
musicid  ideas  of  ihe  time.  Burney  was  incapable  of  reRnrding 
choral  music  as  other  than  a  highly  improving  academic  exercise 
in  which  he  himself  was  proficient;  and  for  him  Handel  is  the 
great  opera-writer  whose  choral  music  will  reward  the  study 
of  the  curious.  If  Handel  had  attempted  to  explain  his 
methods  to  the  musician*  of  his  age,  lie  would  pnbahly  have 
found  himself  akme  in  his  ofnnlons  ai  t»  tka  pnpaity  uf 
UMiaical  idaaa.  He  did  not  trouble  to  explain,  but  lie  mode  oo 
conoeaJiBeBt  of  hia  aourcea.  He  left  Us  wholo  mualeal  lihnty 
to  h»  copyist,  and  it  was  from  this  that  the  aouroea  of 
his  work  were  discovered.    And  when  the  whole  senes  of 

plagiarisms  is  studie<l,  the  fact  forces  itsdf  Upon  us  that  nothing 
e.\tepl  llieiiies  and  forms  which  are  common  property  in  all 
I  Hth-reiit  ury  musir,  has  yet  been  discovered  as  the  source  of  any 
work  of  Handel's  which  is  not  fell  as  part  of  a  l.irger  design. 
C)])eralie  arias  were  never  felt  as  parts  of  a  whole.  The  opera 
w  as  a  concert  on  the  *iai;e.  and  it  stood  orfcU,  not  by  a  dramatic 
proi>ricty  which  it  notoriously  neglected  to  consider  at  all, 
but  by  the  popularity  of  its  arias.  There  is  no  aria  in  Handd'a 
operas  whidi  is  traceable  to  another  composer.  Even  in  the 
oratorios  there  is  no  solo  number  in  which  more  than  the  thcMa 
are  pilfered,  for  in  oratorios  the  solo  work  still  appealod.to 
the  popular  oiteiion  of  novelty  and  individual  attmctivciicak 
And  whm  we  leave  the  qucation  of  copying  of.  whole  awweincMi 
aiid  ooaw  M  that  of  Che  adqitatkii  of  fMuaaiM,  Mid  altt  laoic 
of  tbcmca,  Ibndd  riiowa  hfaaad  to  be  amply  on  a  fine  wiiti 
Mozart.  Jahn  compares  the  opening  of  Moxart's  Requi^  with 
that  of  the  first  chorus  in  Handel's  Funeral  Anthem.  Mozart 
recreates  at  least  as  much  from  Handel's  already  perfect  frame- 
work .IS  H.indel  ever  idealized  from  the  iuorgauic  franmiuts 
of  earlier  writers.  The  double  counter[Kiint  of  the  Kyne  in 
Mozart"*  Ri'jUicm  is  still  more  indisputably  identiral  with  th.it 
oi  the  last  chorus  of  Itandel's  Jvsrph.  atid  if  the  themes  arc 
common  property  their  combittation  certainly  is  not.  Uui  the 
true  plagiarist  is  the  man  who  does  not  know  the  meaning  of 
the  ideas  he  copies,  and  the  true  creator  is  he  in  w  hose  hands  they 
remain  or  become  true  ideas.  I  he  theme  '  He  led  them  forth 
like  sheep  "  in  the  chorus  "  But  as  ior  Jus  people  "  ia  one  of  the 
most  beautlfnl  in  Handel's  works,  and  the  bnie  statemuM.  that  it 
comes  from  a.  aerenata  by  StradcUa  aecma  at  fitit  TailMitilmthiug 
But,  to  any  one  wb»  knew  Stmddle'a  MeataHat  of  it  fiiat, 
Haadd's  woidd  CXMMI  aa  a  revdation  actuaUy  greatei  than  if  be 
had  never  heard  the  theme  before.  Stradella  makes  nothinjg 
more  of  it,  and  therefore  i>re<umably  sees  nothing  more  in  it 
than  an  agreeable  and  cbSentuilly  frivolous  little  lujie  which 
lends  itself  t"  comic  dramatic  pur]>ose  by  a  wearisome  repetition 
throughout  cijihl  pam-j  of  p:i-chy  aria  ar.d  in^t  rumental  rUorocllo 
at  an  ever-incteasint:  pace.  What  Handel  ^ees  in  it  is  what  he 
makes  of  it,  one  oi  the  moist  solemn  and  poetic  things  in  music. 
.\gain,  it  may  be  very  shocking  to  discover  that  the  famous 
opening  of  the  "  Hailston:?  chorus  "  comes  from  the  ptUchy  and 
laceiious  overture  to  this  same  serenata,  with  which  it  Isidoitical 
for  ten  bars  all  in  the  tonic  clwid  f represent iog,  according 
to  Stradella.  someone  knocking  ai  .>  d.wr;.  And  it  is  no  diAilti 
yet  more  shocking  that  the  chorus  "  He  sp.ike  the  word,  and 

'  Much  light  would  l>e  thrown  on  the  subject  if  some  one  sufficiently 
lenennt  of  aiehiicctore  were  to  make  researches  into  Sir  ChristDpher 
XVicn's  iadebtednos  to  lialiaii  architects! 
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thcM  came  all  manner  of  flies  "  contains  no  idea  o(  Handel's 
own  except  the  realistic  swarming  violin-passages,  the  general 
structure,  and  the  vocal  colouring:  whereas  tbo  rtiythoic  4nd 
melodic  6gurcs  of  the  voice  parts  come  from  an  equally  patcby 
siMfmia  etmcerMa  in  StradeUaV  wock.  "Elm  mbI  inunn  of 
these  tUofi  aaght  not  to  be  denigd'citlMr  tr  tt«  mlrtmimi  nt 
.Qui.  tlw  onttdab  w)«pud  am  nmm  oomnm  pnpatty,  mt  i» 
tht  CMlttnuiy  dMkt  fftnrttl  wn  miinitiiitiwi. 

The  eSccts  of  BmUhk  o^liMil  fanfimtloa  vpon  foreign 
awterfal  are  really  the  bat  iadkttiain  of  the  niife  of  hia  style. 
TheOMnic  meaning  of  the  bndccn  rhythm  of  Stradclla's  overture 
becomes  indeed  Handel's  inspiration  in  the  hght  of  the  giganiir 
loac-pirlure  of  the  "'  Hailstone  chorus."  In  the  Lhfmi'  ul  '  Hl- 
led  Iheni  forth  like  sheep  "  we  have  already  cited  a  particulur 
case  where  Handel  perceived  great  solemnity  in  a  theme 
oriKiiiftlly  intended  to  he  frivolous.  The  converse  process  is 
equally  inslrutiive.  In  the  short  Carillon  choruses  in  Siiui 
where  the  israelilish  wonMn  welcome  David  after  hia  victory 
over  Goliath,  Handel  uaes  a  deh'ghtful  instrumental  tune  which 
stands  at  the  beginning  of  a  Te  Dcum  by  Urio,  from  which  he 
borrowed  an  enormous  amount  of  material  in  Saui,  L'AiUt'o, 
th«,XteuiiiC«M .  J«  Dmi»  wtt.oiher  weika.  .Udo'a  idea  ia  fiiat  to 
nake  a  jitfiibnt  and  ndodioaa  none  frooitbitlinM'  ngiitqrof 

<' fUBtiMti  iBO'hav  BO  oihff,itie  fv  kit  JboantUitil  twoi-wl^lch 
indeed  miuU  not  bear  iiioBedatomte,H<atii»eot  tlun  he.giives  it 
The  ritoraeUo  falls  into  statement  and  couatentatapent,  and 

the  countcrstattmr  ni  f^i  urcs  one  repetition  of  the  tune,  after 
which  no  more  is  hdrd  of  it.  It  ha.s  none  of  tho  Solemnity  of 
church  music,  ami  ils  value  as  a  loiurasl  to  the  llourish  of 
trumpets  depends,  not  upon  itself,  but  u[)on  its  position  in  the 
orchestra.  Hindrl  did  not  see  in  it  ,1  (ine  opening  for  a  great 
ecclesiastical  work,  but  he  saw  in  it  an  admirable  expression  of 
IKipular  jubilation,  and  he  understood  'ho*:  to  bring  out  its 
<ii|jrarter  with  the  liTeliest  taae  of  climax  and  dramatic  interest 
by  taking  it  at  ita  own  value  as  a  popular  tune.  So  he  uses  it  as 
jtn  inatnimental  interlude  aocompanied  with  a  jingle  of  carillons. 
;«hile  the  daughters  ol  Israel  sing  to  a  sqtiaie-cui  tune  those 
fwaiaea  of  David  which  antuaed  the  jralmny  of  SauL  But  now 
turn  to  the  opeomg  ol  the  XMm(Wi  Tt  Dmm  and  mo  what 
■pleodid  use  is  made  of  theother  sidis  of  Urio's  Ufl,  llwowirast 
bietween  a  jubilant  noise  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  acala  aad  the 
blaze  of  trumpets  at  an  extreme  height.  In  the  fourth -b"  of 
the  DrtUngen  Te  Dtum  we  find  the  some  florid  trumpet  Ggures 
as  we  find  in  the  fifth  bar  of  Urio's,  but  at  the  I'lrs'.  nu  rneiit  they 
are  on  olwes.  The  first  four  bars  beat  a  tattoo  uu  the  tonic 
and  domiuaiit,  witli  the  wliole  orchestra,  inchKliiig  trumpets 
and  drums,  in  the  lowest  poss-siljlc  position  and  in  a  stirring 
rhythm  with  a  boldness  and  simplu  ity  i  haractcristic  only  of 
a  stroke  of  genius.  Then  the  oboes  appear  with  Urio's  trumpet 
flourishes;  the  momentary  oootrast  is  at  least  as  brilliant 
as  Urio's;  and  as  the  oboes  are  immediately  followed  by  the 
same  figuxca  oo^  the  trumpets  themselves  the  contrast  gains 
ipcaioilably  hnublMy  and  cMmai.  Mocwver,  these  flourishes 
.an  aota  adodioua  than  the  broad  and  naa^ve  «padBK,  instead 
of  bebigi  aa  in  Urio's  scheme,  incomparably  hm  to,  Lasi^, 
Handd^  primitive  opening  rhythmic  figures  tntvltably  underlie 
every  aubaequeat  jbiaer  part  and  bass  that  occurs  at  every 
half  close  anid  full  close  throughout  the  movement,  especially 
where  the  trumpets  are  used.  And  thus  every  detail  01  his 
Rhcme  is  rendered  alive  with  a  rhythmic  signiilcani.c  which 

the  eleracntaiy  aaMm  of  the  thoaMpfamataifnai  ever  becoming 

obtrusive. 

No  other  great  composer  has  ever  so  overcrowded  his  life 
with  occasional  and  mechanical  work  as  Handel,  and  in  no  other 
artist  are  the  qualities  that  make  the  diflercncc  between  inspired 
and  uninspired  pages  more  difficult  to  analyse.  The  libretti 
of  his  oratorios  are  full  of  absurdities,  except  when  they  are 
derived  in  every  detail  from  Scripture,  aa  in  the  Uessiak  and 
Itnd  m  Egypt,  or  from  the  cfausics  of  El^iisb  Uterature,  as  in 
SttHumt  and  L'AlUfra.  These  absunltties,  and  the  ohwioua  fact 
that  in  every  oratorio  Haqdd  write*  naay  mo^e  ^umbeii  than 


are  desirable  for  one  performance,  and  that  he  was  continually 
in  later  performances  adding,  transferring  and  cutting  out 
solo  numbers  aad  .often  choruses  as  well— aU  tJiis  may  seem  at 
first  sight  to  miUtata  aciieaBly  against  the  view  that  Handel'a 
origiaality  aad  gwataaaa  oonsists  in  his  gra^  of  the  .wocka.aB 
wholes,  but  to  nallty  It  strengtlieoa  that  view.  These  tbinfi 
•lilitata  ^Uaat  the  ptdectfan  ol  thq  wMe,  but  thw  waald 
bave  been  abaatattc^  fatal'  to.  a  woclt  of  wUdi  the  wfaola  ts  not 
(as  in  all  true  art)  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  That  they 
are  felt  as  aheurditics  and  defects  already  shows  that  Handel 
created  in  EaglUhoiaioria ibtraeaiufsm an  the  laiitstpswibla 

scale. 

I'licre  r.fver  has  been  a  time  when  ll.'xndeJ  has  been  overrated, 
excijit  in  so  far  as  other  comjK)scrs  have  been  iieKletted.  But 
no  Lom)x)scr  has  sulTered  .so  much  from  pious  misinterpretation 
and  the  popular  admiration  of  niisleading  externals.  It  is  not  the 
place  here  to  dilate  upon  the  burial  of  Handel's  art  beneath  the 
"  miimmoth  "  performances  of  the  Handel  Festivals  at  the 
Crystal  Palace;  nor  can  we  glve  mon  than  a  passing  reference 
to  the  effects  of  "  additional  accompaniflients  "  in  the  style  of  an 
altogether  later  .age,  surted  most  unfoftunatcly  by  Mosart 
(whose  share  ia  the  work,  has  bean  Vny  iBuch  mifiotaipMted 
and  eortupted)  and  contbued  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
by  mttrichoa  of  every  degiaa  of  intcQtotOM  aad  nfiaoMBti  ttnta 
afi  seoae  of  unity  of  style  haa  been  lost  and  doss.wt  aaeai  likely 
to  be  recovered  as  a  general  element  in  the  popular. appreciation 
01  ll.uii.d  for  some  time  to  tome.  But  in  spite  of  this,  Handel 
will  never  tease  to  be  revered  Mid  N.ised  as  ore  of  the  greattst 
of  comiMJsers,  il  we  vaJue  the  ciUcn.i  of  architectonic  power, 
a  perfect  sense  of  style,  and  the  power  ;o  rise  to  iheaiast SWhWlWa 
height  of  musical  climax  by  the  simplest  means. 

Handel's  important  works  have-  itll  liti-ii  mentioned  above  with 
their  dales,  and  a  separate  detailed  list  due*  not  seem  neces^ry. 
He  wa»  an  c  xtreniely  rapid  worker,  and  his  later  works  are  dated 
almost  day  by  day  as  they  proceed.  Pram  tMs  we  Icam  that  the 
Messiah  was  sketched  and  Wored  within  twenty-one  days,  and  that 
even  Jepktka,  with  an  interruption  of  nearly  (Our  months  besides 
several  other  delays  caused  by  Ilandcl's  failing  sight,  w.v-  Ik  ,;iin  and 
finished  witliin  s>  veri  months,  representing  hardly  fne  1  k  '  .u  !u.il 
writing.  Handel's  extant  works  may  be  roughly  summarized  from 
the  edition  of  the  HimdtltettUttJUtft  as  41  Italian  opens,  2  halian 
oratorios,  3  Orman  Plsaaiona.  it  English  oiatorios,  4  Enghsh  eeoatlar 
oratorios,  4  English  secular  cantatas,  and  a  few  other  !«rM.iIl  works, 
English  and  Italian,  of  the  type  of  oratorio  or  incident, 1!  il:.i;natic 
mii-ie:  3  l.atin  settinR?  of  the  Tf  Dfum:  the  irnt^liih)  !>rllin^m 
Te  Drum  .'ifiii  I'trccnt  le  Dfum  and  Juh:!:lr\  \  ,  enmalion  anthems; 
3  volurooB  of  Eriglish  anthems  iCkandos  Anlhtmi);  1  volume  of 
Latin  church  music :  3  volumes  of  Italian  vocal  chamberHauaie; 
I  volume  of  clavier  works:  37  instrumental  ductaand  trios  (sonatas), 
and  4  vtilumcs  of  orchestral  m««ic  and  organ  ronrerto*  (about  40 
works).  Precine  figures  arc  impossible  as  there  i*  no  means  of  draw- 
in  g  t  he  I  inc  between  pastUeioiSMi  origiiuU  woe  ks.  The  iaatrumental 
pieei's  especially  arc  used  agBMi  aad  again  M  overtuses  to  operas  and 

oratorios  and  anthems.   J  •  _ 

The  complete  editiim  of  the  Gennao  Bimi^gesettsek^  sunets 
from  being  the  work  of  one  man  who  would  not  recogmse  that  Ms 
task  was  bCTOori  any  single  man's  power.  The  best  arrangements 
of  the  vocal  scores  are  undoubtedU  those  published  by  .Novello 
;h.at  arc  not  briM-d  on  "  addition,!!  .lei  i )iii;i;iiiinients."  None  is 
;>1  r..  .Kit.:  Iv  lni-l\M.>r!lv. .  a:iii  tSn-.e  of  the  editiir  of  the  (icrmaa 
HdndelfeseUsthaJl  arc  sad  prr>iifs  ul  the  usclessncss  of  expert  library* 
sdlolarriMp  wimnit  •  sound  musieal  training.  Yet  Chrysander's 
services  la  the  lestomtion  of  Handel  are  beyoitd  praise.  We  need 
only  mention  his  discovery  of  authentic  trombone  parts  in  Israel 
in  Egypt  as  one  among  many  of  his  pifadess  contributtons  to  mixieal 
history  and  aesthetics.  (D.  F.  T.) 

HANDPAfrniB  (A.S.  kanifaanung,  pledlging  oim^  baad), 
primarily  the  O.  Eng.  synonym  for  betrotiui         sad  later  a 

peculiar  form  of  temporary  marriage  at  one  time  cx>mmon  In 
Scotland,  the  only  necessary  ceremony  being  the  verbal  pledge 
of  the  couple  while  holding  hands.  The  pair  thus  handfasted 
were,  i.i  accordance  with  Scotch  law,  entilU'd  to  live  together 
for  a  year  and  a  day.  If  then  they  5<i  wished,  the  tem])orary 
marriage  could  be  made  permai:cii-. ;  if  not.  -.liey  could  go  their 
scvcrd  ways  without  reproach,  the  child,  if  any.  being  supjHirted 
by  the  parly  who  objected  to  further  cohabitation. 

HANDICAP  (from  th^  eapveaahm  hand  in  cflP,  referring  to 
drawing  lots),  *  disadvaataieoas  condition  imiposed  upon  the 
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superior  competitor  in  sports  and  games,  or  an  advantage 
allowed  the  inferior,  in  order  to  equalize  the  chances  of  both. 
The  character  of  the  handicap  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
ipnt.  Thus  in  horse-racing  the  better  hone  mutt  carry  the 
beaviw  TCight.  In  loot  races  the  intariot  ranun  art  allowed 
to  aUutt  at  certain  dbtanm  ia  advanoeef  the  bHt  (or  acntcfa '*) 
man,  according  to  their  prcNious  records.  la  iWlr*imTf  cancili- 
tions  (weights,  fly-casting,  jumping,  &c.)  the  inferior  oontestants 
a<lr!  LcrUiiii  distances  to  their  scores.  In  time  contests  (yachting, 
catioe-racing,  &c.)  the  weaker  or  smaller  competitors  subtract 
certain  periods  of  time  from  that  actually  made,  reckoned  by 
the  mile.  In  stroke  contests  (eg.  golf)  a  certain  numt>cr  of 
strokes  are  subtrarte<l  from  or  added  l<i  the  stores,  aeconlir.j; 
to  the  strength  of  the  players.  In  chess  and  draughts  the 
attoncer  competitor  may  play  without  one  or  more  pieces.  In 
cowt  gBBMB  (tennis,  lawn-tennis,  lacquets,  4cc.)  and  in  billiards 
cntain  pofaita,  or  pencBlagn  «l  pointa,  aie  acoMded  tke  wnfar 
pkyoa. 

HamtirappiBt  VfUiA  to  tonwAg  aa  oriy  an  iMo, 
tkHgli  the  wMd  wat  aot  nted  in  tUaoHUMBDon  much  befoN  the 
ndddle  of  the  i8th  otiil»y.  A  **  tout  and  Handy-Cap  Matcli  ** 
is  described  in  Ptmd^s  Raektg  Calendar  for  1754.  A  reference 
to  something  similar  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  called 
Frfiniiirl;! ,  may  be  found  in  (!i-rrri-,:rtiit .  vol.  xix. 

Competitions  in  which  handicaps  are  given  are  called  handicap- 
events  or  handkaps.  There  are  many  systems  which  depend 
upon  the  whim  of  the  individual  comix-titors.  Thus  a  tennis 
player  may  oflcr  to  play  against  his  inferior  with  a  sclzcr-hotile 
instead  of  a  racquet;  or  a  goUer  to  play  with  only  one 
club;  or  a  dMaa^playnr  to  malw  lib  awvn  witlioiit  seeing  tlie 
board. 

Tlw  name  "  handicap  "  was  taken  from  an  ancient  English 
gune,  to  iriiich  Pq>ys,  in  his  Diary  under  the  date  of  the  iMb 
o(  September  t66o,  tinia  tdto;  ''^Htw  hmb*  of  ns  Idl  toliradi- 
cdj^^  ^^^o^t  ^^fcftt  ]r  jj^ipflt  Jhmj^^  ^^fl(o06p  ^B^ld^ii  iBBift  ^ftocy  ^jood% 
Tub  game,  wlncji  became  obaelete  in  the  totb  centniy, 
dcscriljcd  as  early  as  the  14th  in  Piers  the  PliKvnmn  under  the 
name  of  "  New  Fairc."  It  was  originally  played  by  three 
persons,  one  of  whom  prufKisul  to  "  challenge,"  or  m  h.mge, 
some  piece  of  property  Ix-lnncinR  to  another  for  scimethmK  ol 
his  own.  The  challenge  being  .ici  i  jiir  l  an  umpire  was  chosen, 
and  all  three  put  up  a  sum  of  money  as  a  forfeit.  The  two 
players  then  placed  their  right  hands  in  a  cap,  or  in  their  pockets, 
in  which  there  was  loose  money,  while  the  umpire  proceeded  to 
describe  the  two  objects  of  exchange,  and  to  <kclare  what  sum 
of  money  the  owner  of  the  inferior  article  should  pay  as  a  bonus 
to  tlie  other.  This  declaration  was  made  as  rapidly  as  possible 
and  ended  with  tlw  invitoUoo,  Draw,  gcntlemcnl "  Eacb 
player  then  witbdtev  and  hdd  out  hk  faand,  iiiddi  be  opened. 
If  both  hands  contained  money  the  eichiuiie  was  effected 
according  to  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  umpire,  who  then 
to<ik  the  forfeit  money  for  himself.  If  neither  hand  contained 
mtir.ey  the  exchange  was  declined  and  the  umpire  took  the 
forfeit  money.  If  oidy  one  plajer  signified  his  acceptance  of 
the  exchange  by  holding  money  in  hii  hand,  he  was  entitled  to 
the  forleit-inoney,  though  the  e.xcliange  was  not  made. 

Handicap  was  also  the  name  of  an  old  game  at  cards,  now 
obsolete.  It  resembled  the  game  of  Loo,  and  probably  deiived 
iu  name  from  the  ancient  apoit  described  above. 

HANDSEL,  the  O.  Eng.  term  for  earnest  money;  especially 
in  Scotland  the  first  noncy  taken  at  a  nmrlcet  or  fair.  Tiie 
tandnatian  Ml b (he  modem*' tea."  Hand "  indicatca,  not 
a  baqpdn  tgr  slaking  hnndt,  but  the  actual  puuing  of  the  money 
Into  the  hand.  Handsels  were  also  presents  or  earnests  of  good- 
will in  the  Xorth;  thus  H:ind.-.cl  Motiday.  the  t'lrst  Monday  in 
the  year,  an  occasion  for  universal  lipping,  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  F  HTli^h  Huxing  day. 

HANDSWORTH.  (i)  An  urban  district  in  the  Handsworth 
parliamentary  division  of  StatTordshirc,  England,  suburban 
to  Birmingham  on  the  norlh-wcsl.  Pop.  (1891),  32,756;  (iqoi) 
52.921.  (See  BiRMiNcii.\M.)  {2)  .\n  urban  district  in  the 
Hallamshiit  parliamentary  division  of  Yorkshire,  4  m.  SJ£. 
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of  Sheffield.  Pop.  (1901),  13,404.  In  this  ndghbourhood  iie 
extensive  collieries  and  quarries. 

HANDWRITINO.  Under  Palaeography  and  Wmting,  the 
history  of  handwriting  is  dealt  with.  Questions  of  handwriting 
come  before  leal  ftibunab  naialy  in  conaBdoa  with  the  las 
of  evideaee.'  fit  Somna  U,w,  the  tutheatidty  of  docuMMb 
was  proved  tML.\if  the  atterthngnihumi;  in  the  second  plaoe, 
if  they  were  dead,  by  comparison  of  luuidwritings.  It  wst 
necessary,  however,  that  the  document  to  be  used  for  purposes 
of  comparison  either  should  have  been  executed  with  the  for- 
malities of  a  public  dociirt'cnt ,  oT  should  have  its  genuineness 
proved  by  three  attesting  witnesses.  The  determination  was 
aj^iKircntly,  in  the  latter  ca.sc,  left  to  experts,  who  were  sworn 
to  give  an  impartial  opinion  (Code  4,  21.  20).  Proof  by  com- 
parison of  handwritings,  with  a  reference  if  necessary  to  thtec 
experts  as  to  the  handwriting  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  piupoMS 
o(  comparison,  u  provided  for  in  the  French  Code  of  Civil 
Praoediue  (arU.  193  et  aeq,)}  aad  in  Quebec  (Codfe  Pnc  Ot. 
aril.  991  et  eeq,)  «ndSt  Lada  (Coda  Gy;.  Itee.  018.116  et  eeq,), 
tte  Wtemck  ^yton  h»  beea  edeptod  irtdi  mtiSkMkm,  Cm- 
periaon  by  uttacMce  el  dsputed  wiitbigt  uMi  vilting 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge  to  Im  genuine  is  accepted 
in  Engknd  and  Ireland  in  all  legal  proceedings  whether  criminal 
or  civil,  including  proceedings  before  arbitrators  (Denmas 
Act,  28  &  20  Vict.  c.  18,  55.  I,  81-  and  such  writings  and  the 
evidence  of  witnesses  respecting  ;hf  5,111.0  may  be  submitted 
to  the  court  and  jiiry  as  evidence  of  the  genuineness  or  otherwise 
of  the  writing  in  dispute.  It  is  admitted  in  Scotland  (where  the 
term  compariitio  litcrarum  is  in  use)  and  in  most  of  the  American 
states,  subject  to  the  same  conditions.  In  En^and,  prior  !• 
the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  of  1854  (now  sapeiseded  by 
the  act  of  1866),  documents  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  issue 
were  not  admiaaible  for  the  tote  puipoae  of  oompiTiaoa,  aad  tUi 
rate  lias  been  adopted,  and  b  •tOl  adhntd  to»  bk  eone  of  the 
states  in  America.  In  England,  as  hi  the  Valtod  Statea,  nd  b 
most  legal  systems,  the  primary  and  best  'evidence  el  lumd- 
writing  is  that  of  the  wTiter  himself.  Witnesses  who  saw  him 
write  the  writing  in  question,  or  who  are  familiar  with  his 
lirindwTiting  either  from  having  seen  him  write  or  from  having 
corresponded  with  him,  or  othcnvise,  may  be  Called.  In  cases 
of  disputed  handwriting  the  court  will  accept  the  evitlence  of 
experts  in  handwriting,  i.e.  persons  who  have  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  handwriting,  whether  acquired  in  the  way  of  their 
business  or  not,  such  as  solicitors  or  bank  cashiers  (R.  v. 
Siherlock,  1894,  3  Q.B.  766).  In  such  cases  the  witaCM  b 
required  to  compare  the  admitted  handwriting  of  the  pema 
whose  writing  b  ia  qucatioB  with  the  dbpttted  document,  and 
to  stote  bi  detail  the  aiaiibrities  or  (diilareBoes  as  to  the  fonaiaita 
of  words  and  letten,  on  wincfa  he  baaes  hb  opinion  as  to  the 
genuineness  or  otherwise  of  the  disputed  document.  By  the  aae 
of  the  magTiif>'ing  glass,  or,  as  in  the  Pamell  case,  by  enlarged 
photographs  of  the  letters  alleged  to  have  been  written  by  Mr 
Parnell,  the  court  and  jury  are  much  assisted  lo  appreciate  the 
grounds  on  which  the  conclusions  of  the  expert  are  fnunded. 
Evidence  of  this  kind,  being  based  on  opinion  and  theor)'. 
needs  to  be  very  carefully  weighed,  and  the  dangers  of  implicit 
reliance  on  it  have  been  illustrated  in  many  cases  (e.g.  the 
Beck  case  in  1904;  and  see  Seaman  v.  Nefkercliff,  1876,  1 
C.P.D.  540).  Evidence  by  comparison  of  handwriting  cones 
in  principally  cither  Is  dewrit,  or  fat  oanobonitioii,  of  the  ether 
modea  of  proof . 

Where  tttcatalioa  b  aeccHary  to  tbe  vaBditj  of  a  dBcuiaeat, 
e.|.  wilb  aad  Ulb  of  sate,  the  eaecatioo  must  be  proved  bgr  one 
or  more  of  the  attestbig  witnesses,  oateM  they  an  dead  er 
cannot  bo  produced,  when  it  is  suffiricnt  to  prove  the  signatOfC 
of  one  of  them  to  the  attesting  clause  (28  &  29  Vict.  C.  18,  S.  y). 
Signatures  to  certain  public  and  official  documents  need  not  b 
general  be  proved  (see  e.g.  Evidence  Act,  1845,  8*.  i,  2). 

See  Taylor,  Law  of  Endenct  (loth  ed.,  Lgodon,  l«o6);  Enkinc. 
Pnmi files  of  the  Lau  of  ScoUand  {xfth  ed.,  EdinDtirKh.  IQOJ): 
Bouvicr,  Low  Diciy.  (Boston  and  London.  IW);  Harri*.  JdenU- 
fxcation  (Albany.  1 892);  Hagan,  Disputti  Bmiimntutt  (New  York, 
1894):  aho  the  artide  Idbntification.  (A.  W.  R.) 
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HANQ-CHOW>FU.  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province  of  Cheh- 
Kiang,  3  m.  N.W.  of  the  Tsicn-tang-Kiang,  at  the  southern 
ferniinus  of  the  Grand  canal,  by  wbicta  it  communicates  with 
Filing,  It  lies  about  too  m.  $.W.  of  Sbonghai,  in  30*  30' 
20^  N.,  tatt*  f  97"  E.  Tmnida  the  west  b  the  St-ha  ot  Wotcn 
L«he,  a  havtifid  dwet  «f  inter,  with  itt  bmto'tad  MiBdi 
Ctndded  with  villas,  monuments  and  gardens,  and  its  surface 
traversed  by  gaily-pain(cd  pleasure  boats.  Exclusive  of  exten- 
sive arii\  fl<iurishing  suhurbs,  the  city  has  a  circuit  o!  12  m.; 
it»  strcrts  -J.TC  wfU  pa.vcti  and  clean;  ami  it  possesses  a  larjfC 
number  of  arches,  public  monuments,  temples,  hospitals  and 
colleges.  It  has  long  rankeri  as  one  of  the  great  renires  of 
Chinese  Lommcrrc  anri  Chinese  learning.  In  1S60  the  silk 
manuiacturcs  alone  were  said  to  give  employment  10  60, coo 
persons  within  its  walls,  and  it  has  an  extensive  production  of 
gold  and  silver  work  and  tinsel  paper.  On  one  of  the  islands 
in  the  lake  is  the  great  W£n-lan-ko  or  pavilion  of  literary 
WMcmblies,  and  it  is  said  that  at  tiic  cuminations  for  the  second 
degree,  twice  every  three  yem,  inwa  i«k«oo  to  1 5,000  candidates 
cone  tatfXbKt.  la  the  aanb^eat  comer  of  the  dty  is  the 
Ncrtorian  drardi  irhkb  mi  noted  by  Mtioo  Ptilo,  the  facade 
being  "  dtboratdy  carved  and  the  gates  covewd  ttfth  «le(UitIy 
wrought  iron."  There  is  a  Roman  Catboltc  miaiiMi  In  Hang' 
chow,  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  American  Presby- 
terians, and  the  Bupiists  have  stations.  The  loral  dialect  differs 
ftovn  the  Mandarin  mainly  in  pronunciation.  The  [vopulation, 
which  is  remarkable  for  gaiety  of  clothing,  was  formerly  reckoned 
at  2.COO.CXX5,  hut  i.s  now  variously  estimated  at  500,000,  400,000 
or  Soo,000.  Hiing-chmv  fu  was  declared  open  frt  foreign  trade 
in  1896,  in  pursuance  of  the  Japanese  treaty  of  Shimonoscki. 
It  is  connected  with  Shanghai  by  iniand  canal,  which  is  navigable 
for  boats  drawing  up  to  4  ft.  of  water,  and  which  might  be 
gieatly  improved  by  dredging.  The  cities  of  Shanghai,  Hang- 
diow  and  Suchow  form  the  three  points  of  a  triangle,  each  being 
eomieetad  irfth  the  other  by  caaal,  and  ttade  i»  tJoim  open  by 
tteam  between  aD  tfaiei^  tndcr  (he  tnlaiid  oavigathMi  rales. 
These  canals  peas  througlh  the  fkbeat  knd  meet  pofMdoa  diatricts 
of  Cltina,  and  !n  particutsr  lead  Into  the  great  sQk-prodadng 
districts  "Tliey  have  for  many  centuries  been  the  highway 
of  rommercc,  and  afford  a  cheap  and  economical  means  of 
transport.  Hangchow  lies  at  the  hcarl  of  t!"  I  i;.-  estuary 
of  that  n.Tme,  which  is,  however,  tcxi  shallow  for  nav  .|.;alion  Ijy 
steamers.  The  estuary  or  hay  is  fvinnel-shaf>cd,  and  its  con- 
tiguration  prcHluces  at  spring  tides  a  "bore"  or  tidal  wave, 
which  at  its  maximum  reaches  a  height  of  i  5  to  10  ft.  The 
value  of  ttadc  passing  through  the  customs  in  wkj 
£1,719,000;  in  1904  these  figures  had  risen  to  £2,543,831. 

Hang-chow-fu  is  the  Kinsai  of  Marco  Polo,  who  describes  it 
■a  the  finest  and  noblest  city  in  the  world,  and  speaks  enthusi- 
astically of  the  number  and  splendoor  of  its  mansions  and  ttie 
nesltb  and  Imwitancfe  of  its  inhabitants.  According  to  thW 
autbocily  It  had  a  dfcidt  of  i«o  n.,  and  no  fewer  than  la^ood 
bridges  and  3000  baths.  The  name  Ktoaal,  which  appears  in 
Wassaf  as  Khanzai,  in  Ibn  BatOta  as  Khansa,  in  Odoric  of 
Pordenonc  as  Cam&ay,  and  elsewhere  as  Campsay  and  Cassay, 
is  really  a  corruption  of  the  Chinese  Kiiii:-iZf,  capital,  the  same 
word  which  is  still  applied  to  Peking.  From  the  toth  to  the 
ijlh  Century  fe,Ao  i?7i)  the  city,  whi^e  real  name  wa.s  then 
Ling-nan,  was  the  capital  of  southern  Chir^a  and  the  sea!  of  the 
Sung  dynasty,  which  was  dethroned  by  the  Mongoliajis  shortly 
before  Marco  Polo's  visit.  Up  to  i«6t,  when  it  was  laid  in  ruins 
by  the  Taip'ings,  Hangcfaow  continued  to  maintain  its  positlbB 
as  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  empire. 

HANOINO,  one  of  the  modes  of  execution  under  Roman  law 
{fidjunam  dmauUio),  and  in  England  and  some  other  countries 
tlie  nsaal  fotm  of  capital  traatthment.  It  was  derived  by  the 
Aa^-Sazoas  from  their  Gcnnan  snoeMen  (Tadtus,  Germ. 
is).  Under  WOliam  the  Omqueror  this  mode  ^  puMisliment  is 
said  to  have  been  disttsed  in  favour  of  mutilation:  but  Haaty  I 
decreed  that  all  thieves  taken  should  be  hanged  {i.e.  summarily 

without  triall,  and  by  the  time  of  Tlenrv  II.  hanging  was  fully 

established  as  a  punishment  for  homicide;  the  "  right  of  pit 


and  gallows "  was  ocdinarily  itKluded  in  thfr  royal  giants  of 
jurisdiction  to  iMds  of  manors  and  HO  ecdsaiaatical*  and 
municipai  coiponrthWIk  In  the  middle  afss  wary  town,  abbey> 
and  nearly  alt  the  move  hnportaat  nraorial  tords  bad  the  right 
of  hanging.  The  clergy  had  rights,  too.  In  respect  to  the  gallowa. 
Thns  Wlffiam  the  Cooqaeror  invested  the  abhat  of  Battle  Abbey 
with  authority  to  save  the  life  of  any  criminal.  From  the  end 
of  the  1 3th  century  the  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  courts  gradually 

became  cAclusiv      1    1  irly  as  the  king's  justices  sentenced 

oflcmlers  to  be  iiunged  {Scld.  Sot.  i'uU.  vol.  i.  ;  Select  Pleat 
of  the  Criru  ri,  p  1 1 1  ),and  in  the  Gloucester  eyre  of  laai  instances 
of  this  Sentence  are  numerous  (Maitland.  pi.  72,  101,  aj8).  In 
t.?4i  a  nohlenian's  son.  Willi.im  Marisr.  was  hanged  for  piracy. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  abbot  of  Peterborough  set  up  a 
gallows  at  Collingham,  Notts,  and  hanged  a  thief.  In  1279 
two  hundred  and  eighty  Jews  were  hanged  for  dippiog  coin. 
The  mayor  and  the  porter  of  the  South  Gate  of  Enter  were 
hanged  for  their  neglect  in  leaving  the  city  gate  opeD  at  ntflt^ 
thereby  aiding  the  escape  at  a  murderer.  Knging  In  tbne 
superseded  ail  other  ibsins  of  eqiital  pnaUunent  far  ishmy. 
tt  was  substituted  fa]  1790  br  burning  as  a  punishment  of  female 
traitors  and  in  1814  tm  beheading  lis  a  punishment  for  male 
traitors.  The  older  and  more  primitive  modes  of  carrying  out 
the  sentence  were  by  hanging  from  the  bough  of  a  tree  (."the 
father  to  the  bough,  the  son  to  the  plough  ")  or  from  a  gallows. 
Formerly  in  the  worst  cases  of  murder  it  was  customary  after 
execution  to  hang  the  criminal's  body  in  chains  near  the  Mene 
of  his  crime.  1  his  was  known  as  "  gibbeting,"  and,  though  by 
no  means  rare  in  the  earliest  times,  was,  according  to  Blackstone, 
no  part  of  the  legal  sentence.  Holinshed  is  the  authority  for 
the  statement  that  sometimes  culprits  were  gibbeted  alive, 
but  this  is  dtnibtful.  It  was  not  until  1752  that  gibbeting  was 
recognized  by  statute.  The  act  (95  Geo.  II.  c.  37)  empowered 
the  judges  to  direct  that  the  dead  body  of  a  murderer  ahmdd  be 
hung  ia  chains,  in  the  nannar  practised  for  the  OMat  aivociiMK 
offences,  or  given  o^war  toaavceoinit  to  bedliaected  and  analonlaed, 
and  forbade  builal  Cicept  after  dissection  (tee  Foster,  Cnwa 
I.aw,  107,  Carl  Feiren*  ooe,  1760).  The  hanging  in  dwins 
was  usually  on  the  spot  where  the  murder  took  place.  Pirates 
were  gibbeted  on  the  sea  shore  or  river  bank.  The  act  of  175a 
was  repealed  in  i8j8,  but  the  alternatives  of  dissection  or  hanging 
in  chains  were  re-enacied  and  cotitinued  in  use  until  abolished 
as  to  dissection  by  the  ,\natomy  Art  in  iHji,  and  as  to  hanging 
in  chains  in  183.1.  rhe  last  fmmierer  hung  in  chains  arems  to 
have  been  James  Co<-]k,  exeruled  at  Leicester  on  the  loth  of 
August  1832.  The  irons  used  on  that  occasion  are  preserved  in 
Leicester  prison.  Instead  of  chains,  gibbet  tnas,  a  framevnnfc 
to  hold  the  limbs  together,  were  sometimes  itted.  At  the  town 
hall,  Rye,  Sussex,  are  preserved  the  inna  ased- In  S74«  far  Oie 
John  Breeds  who  nuudered  the  mayar. 

The  carfler  OMdtt  '«f  banging  were'giadttal^  ■dlnsed,  aiid 
the  present  systm  of  hanging  by  use  of  thediqpbaaldto  have 
been  inaugurated  at  the  execution  of  the  fouth  Earl  FMren 
in  1 760.  The  form  of  scafTold  now  in  use*  has  under  the  gallows 
a  drop  rrmstructed  on  the  principle  of  the  trap-doors  on  a 
theatrical  st.ige,  upon  which  the  convict  is  jilaied  under  the 
gallows,  a  white  cap  is  piactKi  over  his  hearl.  and  when  the  halter 
hiis  been  properly  adjusted  the  drop  is  withdrawn  by  a  mechanical 
contrivance  worked  by  a  lever,  much  like  those  in  use  on  railways 
for  moving  pobta  and  algoala.  The  oonvlct  ialla  loto  a  pit, 

,  *  See  Potlock  and  .VLiitland  vol.  i.  563.  The  Mle  survival  of  theae 
grants  is  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  of  the  Solce  of  Peterbotough 

to  try  (or  eapit  il  offences  at  their  quarter  se-sicin* 

-  Ill  atii^i  ciuntii  s  in  Ireland  the  scaffold  used  ni  I853)  to  consint 
in  an  iron  balcony  permanently  fixed  outikie  itii.-  kaoI  wall.  There 
was  a  small  door  in  the  wall  commanding  the  balcony  and  opening 
out  upon  it.  The  Inittom  of  the  iron  Iwlcony  or  cage  was  lO  con* 
Mructe<l  (hat  oa  the  wiihdmwal  of  a  pin  or  bolt  which  could  ha 
manafted  from  within  the  gaol,  the  trap-door  upon  which  the  culprit 
■^fixxl  drr,',iped  from  under  hi"  fn't-  The  u[>r'i-r  red  thi-  rof*  was 
^a^tl■n,■li  !■!  .1  sirong  iron  ti.,r.  ^^hi^h  |.r..i(<  icil  uci:  r  t'-.r  tr.i;i  i|i>ir. 
There  were  u.««.illy  two  or  ihrw  tr,ip-<iii«jr»  on  the  same  balcony, 
V)  that,  if  required,  two  or  more  men  coiiUl  lie  hanged StSUltaaeonsly* 
(Trench,  ReidUm  of  Irish  Life  (j8«ii)).  a8o.) 
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ihe  l«nKth  of  the  iail  being  rejfukted  by  his  hcighi  and  weight. 
Death  results  not  from  real  hiiiiKuij!  uiid  bir&niEulalion,  b«il  (rom 
a  I'racture  of  the  cervical  vertebrae.  Compression  of  the  windpipe 
by  the  rope  and  the  obstruction  of  the  cinuJation  aid  in  the 
fatal  result.  Recently  the  nuuse  has  bad  imbedded  iu  its  fibre 
m  oictal  eyelet  which  is  adjusted  tightly  beneath  the  ear  and 
CQUidvsbly  eipwtltct  death.  The  coovia  is  Ml  banging 
ttAtUIifeltatiiiet. 

It  WW  knt  ttmsUmd  tMeatial  tbat  «naitka$»  like  trials, 
•hoold  be  pubBc,  and  be  canted  out  in  a  manner  calcuktcd  to 
impress  evil-doen.  Partly  to  this  idea,  partly  to  notions  of 
reveikge  and  temporal  punishment  of  sin,  is  probably  due  the 
rigour  of  the  adminislral'.ijn  of  the  English  law.  But  thL-rnclhiMih. 
of  execution  were  unsccuily,  tLs  (kUneatcd  i:i  liuHiirlh  piitil 
of  the  cxcLuiiou  u;  till-  idle  apprciiticf,  jiid  were  iiielfi ctual  in 
rcdueiii);  the  bulk  ot  crime,  w!iii_h  was  augmenled  by  the  in- 
tlliLieriey  ot  the  p<ilire  .md  the  uncertuinty  .inii  severity  of  the 
law,  which  rendered  persons  templed  tu  cutnuut  crime  either 
ndtkas  or  conbdent  of  escape.  The  scandals  attending  public 
CMCtttions  led  to  an  attempt  to  alter  the  law  in  1S41,  although 
many  protests  had  been  made  long  before,  among  them  those  of 
tbe .  novelist  Fielding.  perhaps  the  most  tordble  and 

offceliMl  wac  that  of  Charles  Oidcena  in  his  letters  to  Tke  Time^ 
vritten  after  mixing  in  tbe  cvowd  fatiierod  tp  witnea  tbee»cii< 
tion  of  tbe  Uanningi  it  HoncviaiiBiar  Lane  mol  in  1849.  After 
Ills  experiences  be  came  totbeoonclttsiontliiiitpubOcemcuiioos 
attracted  the  depraved  end  those  affected  by  morbid  curioatty; 
and  that  the  spectacle  had  neither  the  solemnity  nor  the  salutary 
eiiect  which  should  attend  the  execution  of  public  justice.  His 
views  were  strongly  resisted  in  some  quarters;  :Kid  ii  vvas  not 
until  iS(>8  ;  ^1  &  ja  Vict.  C.  24)  that  they  ^vcre  Lueepltd.  The 
la^l  public  flanging  in  Lnghmd  wits  that  of  .\Iiihael  H.trrelt  fur 
murder  by  caii^in^'  an  explosion  at  CtefkenwtJi  [inson  wiih  the 
object  o(  releaiiinK  i>ersons  confined  there  for  Irtiison  and  lehjiiy 
(Ann.  Keg.,  tbb6,  p.  6j}.  Under  the  act  uf  iS6f»  ^31  &l  ii  \ki. 
C.  34),  which  was  adapted  from  simitar  legi&latiou  already  in 
iorce  in  the  Australian  colonies,  convicted  murderers  arc  banged 
.vithin  the  walls  of  a  prison.  The  sentence  of  the  court  is  that 
tbo  convict  "  be.banged.by  tbe  ncdt  tmiU  be  is  dead."  The 
CMCUtwa  o(  thn  semnfo  devolvfa  on  the  sheriff  oi  the  county 
(SheriA  Act  itS?)  s.  15).  As  a  ipcnl  n^.the  sentence,  is 
carried  otit  in  England  and  Inland  at  8  Aji.  on  a  weefc*day 
(not  being  Monday),  in  the  week  following  the  thifd  Sunday  after 
sentence  was  passed.  In  old  times  prisoners  were  often  hanged 
on  the  day  after  sentence  was  piuss<.ii,  and  under  the  act  of 
175J  this  was  made  the  rule  in  ta-ses  of  murder.  A  public  notice 
of  the  date  and  hour  of  execution  must  be  posted  on  the  prison 
walls  not  less  than  twelve  hours  before  I  lie  exeoitiotJ  and  must 
remain  until  the  inquest  is  over.  The  peiNons  rcijuireii  to  bc 
present  are  the  shcriA,  (he  gaoler,  chaplain  arui  surgcun  ot  the 
prison,  and  such  other  officers  of  the  prison  as  the  shcrif!  requires; 
justices  uf  the  peace  fur  the  jurisdiciioa  lu  which  the  prison 
belongs,  and  such  of  tbe  relatives,  or  such  other  persons  as  the 
afaeiifl  or  visiting  Justices  allow,  may  also  attend-  It  is  usual 
to  allow  the  attendance  of  some  representatives  of  tbe  ptcta. 
The  death  of  the  prisoner  is  certified  by  the  prison  surfeon,  and 
a  dedaiation  that  judgment  of  death  has  been  eaeculed  Is  signed 
by  tbe  sherifT.  An  inquest  is  then  held  on  the  body  by  the 
coroner  for  the  jurisdiction  and  a  jury  from  which  prison  oflicers 
are  excluded.  The  ceriiiiiaie  and  declaration,  and  a  duplicate 
of  the  coroner's  inquiry  also,  are  sent  to  the  home  olticc,  or  in 
Ireland  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  the  body  of  the  prisoner  is 
interred  in  quicklime  within  the  prison  w.iHs  if  sy>;!rr  is  available. 
It  is  also  the  practice  to  toll  the  in  U  oi  ;lie  parish  cir  niiier  m  i^h- 
bouring  church,  for  fifteen  minutes  fx-fore  and  nilem  minutes 
alter  the  execution.  The  hoisting  of  the  black  tla;^  .11  t  he  nutmetil 
of  execution  was  abolished  in  1902.  The  regulations  as  to 
execution  are  printed  in  the  Statutory  Rules  and  Orders.  Revised 
ed.  1904.  vol.  X.  (tits.  i>iiSQn  £.  and  Prison  1).  Tbe  act  of  1868 
appltes  only  to  executions  for  murder;  but  since  the  passing  of 
the  act  there  have  been  no  executions  for  any  other  crime 
within  the  United  Kingifom.  (Sec  furthcc  CtfttuPuMiSidtBhT.} 


Ill  Scotlaud  execution  by  haiiKinf;  is  carried  out  in  the  same 
nianiiei  as  in  England  atid  iieUiud,  but  under  the  supervision 
01  the  magistrates  of  the  burgh  in  which  it  is  decreed  to  take 
place,  and  in  lieu  of  the  inqxicst  required  in  England  and  Ireland 
an  inquiry  is  held  at  the  instance  of  the  procurator-fiscal  before 
a  sherifT  or  sheriff  substitute  (act  of  1S6S,  s.  13).  The  proccdura 
at  the  execution  is  govetned  by  the  act  of  1868  and  the  Scottish 
Prison  BkdsB,  ir.  465-469  OStat.  Suka  and  (Men,  Revised  ed. 
i«04»  titiFrison  5). 

Briiitk  Dmimtiu  heytiii  At  <S'«at.— Thtousbout  the  King's 
dominions  banging  is  the  regular  method  of  executing  sentence 
of  death.   In  India  the  Penal  Code  superseded  the  modes  of 

puninhment  under  Mahomniedan  I.iw,  and  S.  368  of  ;he  Criminal 
rroi^tdurc  Cmie  of  i.Vjii  provides  that  i>entencc  of  death  ii  to  be 
executed  by  hanging  by  the  neck. 

In  Canada  the  sentei.ce  is  execrned  within  a  prison  undt-r 
rondilions  very  .viniiiar  to  I hiise  i.i  Kngiand  it_  rimii'.al  Code.  181.., 
Sfi.  936-945).  In  Australia  the  exccuMon  takes  place  wi(hin  the 
prison  walls,  at  a  time  and  place  appointed  by  the  governor  of 
the  state.  See  Queensland  Code,  1899,  &.  664;  Western  Australia 
Code,  1901.  s.  663;  in  tbese  states  no  Inquest  is  held.  In  Western 
Australia  the  governor  may  catUC  M  aboriginsl  -native  to  be 
executed  outside  a  prison.  In  New  Zealsid.  the  only  mode  of 
eaecuticKt  is  bor  hanging  witUa  a  prison  (Actol  1883). 

Vmlei  Sfitfj—la  nil  the  sutca  caxiit  New  Yo^,  Heaiap 
chusetts,  New  jen^,  Noctlt  Carolbu,  Mississippi,  Virginia,  and 
Ohio  (see  Euscnacvnov)  pcraons  sentenced  to  death  are 
banged.   In  Utah  tbe  criminal  may  elect  to  be  sliui  instead 

The  only  countries,  whooe  law  is  na\  of  direct  English  ongin, 
which  inflici  oqiital  pumsbmcnt  by  hanging  are  Japaai  Austria. 
Hungary  andRiiaua.  (Vr.F.C.) 

HANGO,  a  port  and  sea  bathing  resort  situated  on  the  pro- 
montory of  Hangbudd,  to  the  cxlremc  south-west  oi  Finland. 
Uango  owes  its  commercial  importance  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
practically  the  only  winter  ice-free  port  in  Finland,  and  is  thus 
of  value  both  to  tbe  F'innish  and  the  Kuisian  sea-borne  trade. 
When  incorporated  in  1874  it  had  only  a'few  hundred  inhabitants; 
in  iQOO  it  had  2501  and  it  has  now  over  six  thousand  (5986  in 
1904).  It  is  connected  hy  niilway  with  Hi^ngibis  and  TanH 
merfon,  and  Is  the  centre  at  the  Ffam^-liMtter  export,  wfaicb 
now  amounts  to  over  £i,ooo«oo» yearly. '  Thcseis aconsldcrable 
import  of  coal,  cotton,  iron  and  bieadstufls,  (he  chief  exports 
being  butter,  fish,  timber  and  wood  pulp.  During  the  period 
of  emigration,  owing  to  poUtical  troubles  with  Russia,  over 
I  J, 000  Finns  sailed  from  Hang()  in  a  single  year  (tgoi :,  mostly 
for  the  Uuiied  biaie^  and  Canada.  Hangonow  takes  front  rank 
as  a  fashionable  watering-place,  es;iecially  for  Weslthy  Rwsians, 
having  a  dry  climate  and  a  hue  strand. 

HANKA.  WENCESLAUS  (1701-1861),  Bohemian  pbilolugisi. 
was  born  at  HoreniowieSi  a  harnkt  of  eastern  Bohemia,  on  the 
loth  of  June  17914  Ho  was  sent  in  1S07  to  school  at  Koniggritz, 
to  escape  the  conscription,  then  to  the  university  of  Prague, 
whete  be  founded  a  society  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Czech 
language.  At  Vienna,  where  he  afterwards  .studied  law,  he 
eslaUidicd  a  Ctach  periodical;  and  in  1813  Jie  made  the 
acqueistaiice-of  Joseph  Sobrowshy,  the  eminent  philologist. 
Cm  the  i6th  of  September  1817  Hanka  alleged  tbtt  he  had 
discovered  some  ancient  Bohemian  manuscript  poems  (the 
Kiiniginhof  MS,)  of  the  13th  and  141b  centur>'  in  the  church 
tc!wrr  of  the  vil'agr  of  Kraloihvor,  or  Koniginhof.  These  were 
published  in  iHiH,  Uiider  the  lilic  Kraiodworskv  Rukopis,  with 
a  t  .ernian  translation  by  Swoboda.  Great  duubt,  however,  was 
fek  aa  10  their  genuineness;  and  r)o'..iti>ws».> .  by  pronounc- 
ing The  Judgnutit  oj  Libussa,  anothn  manu.icript  found  by 
Hanka,  nn  "obvious  fraud,"  confirnted  the  suspicion.  Some 
years  afterwards  Dobrowsky  saw  fit  to  modify  his  decision, 
but  by  modern  Czech  scholars  the  MS.  is  regarded  as  a  forgery. 
A  translation  into  English,  Tiu  iliinuscript  cj  ikcQwaui'i  Ctatl, 
was  made  by  Wratislaw  in  185a.  The  originals  were  presented 
by  the  diacovenr  to  tbe  B«li«ri«tt  nnsenn  at  Prague,  of  which 
he  was  appointed  librarian  in  tSiA.  la  1848  Hanka,  who  was 
an  ardent  pandairfst,  took  part  m  ihe  Slavonic  congress  sad 
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other  peaceful  national  demonstrations,  belflC.tlie  founder  of 
the  poliikul  society  Slovanska  Lipa.  He  was  elected  to  the 
imperial  diet  at  Vienna,  but  declined  to  take  his  seal.  In  (he 
winter  of  1848  he  became  lecturer  and  in  1*49  protcaaor  oi 
Slavonic  LiiiKuiifres  in  the  univdtity  of  FngnCt  when  he  died 
on  tlie  I  'fhot  January  1861. 

Vlis  rlii<  (  works  and  editions  arc  the  folloiMac:  Hanlumy  Pjsne 
(Prague,  isij),  a  volume  of  poems:  Slarohyta  SUSdani  (1817-1826), 
in  5  vol». — a  collection  of  old  Bohemian  poems,  chiefly  from  un- 
put)lish<-<l  manuscripts;  A  Short  History  of  the  Slavonic  PeopUs 
(1818):  A  Bohemian  Grom'fuir  (iSaa)  and  A  Palish  Grammar  (1839) 
— thcM'  grainmatn  » t  re  coinposHi  ona  plan  sugarsled  by  Dolrrownky ; 
Igor  (liSil),  an  ancient  Russian  epic,  with  a  translation  into 
Bohemian:  a  part  of  the  Co»p(.'U  from  the  Reima  manutcript  in 
tho  GlaRotitic  character  (1846);  the  old  Rohetnian  Chnmkk*  of 
Dciimil  (1848)  aiKl  the  History  oj  CharUs  IV.,  by  Fnoop  Lup4£ 
(1848):  £I«MCWUMI  O^romu  (1853). 

atfHDV  ("  Mouth  of  the  Hon  ")>  the  grast  eommdii 
centie  of  the  niddb  portwa  of  the  Chlaew  einiiice,  and  aJnce 
z8s8  one  of  the  principal  pluee  «peDed  to  foreign  trade.  It  is 
situated  on  the  northern  aide  (rf  the  YangtsJK-kiang  at  its 
junction  with  the  Han  river,  about  600  m.  W.  of  Shanghai  in 
30"  31'  ji'  N..  114"  1/  55'  at  a  height  of  150  ft.  By  the 
Chinese  it  is  mit  considered  a  separate  ciiy,  but  as  a  suburb 
of  the  now  <lecaiieiii  city  of  Hanyang;  .iiid  it  may  almost  be 
said  to  stand  in  a  siniiiar  relation  to  U  ii  chang  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Hufnh,  which  lies  immetiiatel y  opposite  on  she 
sou f  hern  tiank  of  the  ^'anpt!ize-kiang.  HstiJcow  extendi  far  about 
a  mile  along  the  main  river  and  about  two  aud  a  hati  along  the 
Hen.  It  is  protected  by  a  wall  18  ft.  high,  which  was  erected 
in  1M3  and  has  a  circuit  of  about  4  m.  Within  nxcnt  years 
tbe  port  has  made  rapid  adwMce  in  wealth  and  importance. 
The  openiBC  yp  of  the  uppec  wutem  of  the  Yangtue  to  steam 
aavfgatim  hie  nadie  it  a  ooauBereiBl  tiUnpIt  Koond  only  to 
Shanshal.  It  ii  the.  teciniinia  vl  a  ndtmy  between  Pdclac; 
and  the  Yaagtne,  the  nortlietn  half  of  the  trunk  fine,  from' 
Peking  to  CaiMon.  There  is  daily  commimication  by  regular 
lines  of  ateamera  with  Shanghai,  and  smaller  steamers  ply  on  the 
upper  section  of  the  river  betwecr.  Himkow  and  Ich'ang.  The 
principal  article  of  citport  coniinues  to  l>c  black  tea,  of  which 
Staple  Hankow  has  always  been  the  central  market.  The  bulk 
of  the  Jcat  tea,  however,  now  pens  to  Ru.ssia  by  direct  steainers 
to  <  )dessa  instead  of  lo  L"ndon  as  formerly,  and  a  large  quantity 
goes  overland  via  Tientasn  and  Sil>cria  in  the  form  of  brick  lea. 
The  quantity  of  brick  tea  thus  exported  in  1904  was  upwards 
of  10  million  lb.  The  exports  which  come  next  in  value  are 
:opium.  wood-oil,  hides,  beans,  cotton  yam  and  raw  silk.  The 
population  of  Hankow,  together  with  the  city  of  Wuchang  on 
the  opposite  bunk,  is  estimated  at  800,000,  and  the  number  of 
foKign  ieiidenta  it  about  500.  Large  inm-worka  have  been 
cncted  fey  the  CitncM  authorities  at  IfaDyaiis»  a  co^iie^  miles 
htj^r  up  the  ctvcr,  and  at  Wuchang  there  are  twp  oflBcial  rot  ton 
mOlB.  The  Brltlttt  concession,  on  wjiich  the  biirineK  pan  of 
the  foreif;n  se'.ilctnenl  i>  built,  was  obtained  in  1S61  by  a  lease 
in  pv.'-pciiuiy  trora  tJie  Chiusc  authorities  in  favour  01  the  ciwwn. 
By  1863  a  great  embankment  and  a  roadway  -.sere  coriipletc.l 
along  the  river,  which  may  ri-sc  as  nvuch  as  50  ft.  or  more  aijove 
its  ordinary  levels,  and  not  infrequently,  as  in  iS4,j  and  1  ^6l') 
lays  a  large  part  of  the  town  under  water.  On  the  former  <Kca*ion 
little  was  left  uncovered  but  the  roofs  of  the  hou.scs.  In  1864 
a  public  assay  olTice  was  established.  Sub-leases  for  a  term  of 
years  arc  granted  by  the  crown  to  private  iodividualsj  local 
control,  including  the  policing  of  the  settlement,  is  managed  by 
a  municipal  council  elected  under  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Britiab  oilnisiet  in  China,  acting  fay  authority  ,  of  tbe. 
soveieiga'i  ordera  In  council.  Foreign  en,  Lt.  non-BritHh.  are 
admitted  to  become  lease  holdeii  on  their  mhnttting  |o  be 
bound  by  the  municipal  rcgulatiiMia.  Tiie  concettion,  however, 
gives  no  territorial  jurisdiction.  .All  foreigners,  of  whatever 
nationality,  are  justidable  only  before  their  own  consular 
authorities  b>  \ f.ne  of  the  c.vi ra-territorial  cl  usl?  of  their 
treaties  with  C  lii;.a.  In  !8g5  a  concession,  on  biiiuliir  terms  to 
that  under  which  the  British  is  held,  was  obl.iincd  by  Gi'r:i.in\ , 
and  this  was  followed  by  conceis«ioii&  to  h'rmcc  a^d  ^u^ia.  | 


These  three  oonceaaioM  nil  He  m  die  aertli  bMyt.«(  fkm  river 
and  immediately  below  the  Biftlsh.  An  citenalon  of  the  Britiih 

concession  backwards  was  granted  in  1898.  The  Roman 
Cntholics,  the  London  Missionary  Society  and  the  Wcsleyans 
have  all  missiuns  in  the  !o«n;  and  there  are  two  missionary 
hospitals.  The  total  trade  in  1904  was  valued  at  £15,401,076 
G£q,043,i90  being  exports  and  3^6,358,886  imi>orts)  as  compared 
with  a  total  of  £17,185,400  in  1891  and  fii.hiS.coo  in  1.SS.0. 

HANLEY,  a  market  town  and  parliament a.-y  borough  of 
Staffordshire,  England,  in  the  roltcries  (iisinct,  148  m.  N.W. 
from  London,  on  the  North  Staffordshire  railway.  Pop.  (1891) 
54,946;  (1901}  61,599.  The  parliamentary  borough  includes 
tbe  adjoining  town  of  Burslem.  The  town,  which  lies  on  high 
gmund,  Jus  faandaowe  municipal  buildings,  free  library,  technical 
and  art  jnincttra,  efcmentary,  science  and  ait  achools,  and  a 
laige  pariL  Its  manufactures  include  porcelain,  encaustic  tiles, 
and  cartbenwarc,  and  give  cmplo>-ment  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  population,  women  and  children  being  employed  almoat  as 
largely  as  men.  In  the  neighbourhood  coal  and  iron  are  obtained. 
Hanley  is  01  modem  development.  Its  municipnl  ronstituiioa 
dates  fmm  iJ^i?,  the  parliamentary  borough  from  iSSq,  and 
the  county  fjorouph  from  1888.  Sbclton,  Hope.  Norlhwood  and 
WelhiiKLon  are  populous  ecclesiastical  f>aris;ies  included  with.in 
its  Itoundaries,  I  h.it  id  Ktrtiria,  .idjoiningoo  the  west,  originated 
in  the  Ridge  House-  jxaicry  works  of  Josiah  Wedgwood  a»:d 
Thomas  Bentlcy,  who  founded  them  in  1769,  naming  them  after 
the  counity  of  the  iiUruscans  in  Italy.  Etruria  Hall  was  the 
scene  of  WedgwoodVciperiments.  The  parliamentary  burou^^h 
of  Haoiey  tetuma  one  member.  The  town  was  govcroed  by  a 
uukyvf,  6  aldemeo,  and  t8  councillois  tmtil  under  the  "  Fwteiies 
fcdemtioB  "  achanw  (190B)  i|  became  part  of  the  bocough  of 
StoiuMHi-TMnt  (9.*.)  in  1910. 

UiMMIImJUMSOi  ALORZO  (1837-1904),  American  politician, 
was  bom  at  New  Lisbon  (now  Lisbon)  Columbiana  county, 
Ohio,  on  the  24th  of  September  1837.  In  1S3J  he  removed 
with  hii  father  10  Cle\ ehmd,  where  the  huter  established  himself 
in  the  wholesale  grocery  bu.sir.css,  and  the  son  received  his 
education  in  the  pcblir  scIkioLs  of  that  city,  and  at  the  Western 
Reserve  l  iiiversity.  Leaving  eollec'C-  before  (he  completion  of 
his  course,  he  became  associated  with  his  father  in  business, 
and  on  his  father's  death  (iScj.-i  Uecame  a  member  of  the  firm. 
In  1867  he  entered  into  partnership  wish  his  father-in-law, 
Daniel  P.  iUiodes,  in  the  coal  and  iron  business.  It  was  larg<rly 
due  to  Hanna's  progressive  methods  that  the  business  of  the 
hrm,  which  became  M.  A.  HlUina  &  Company  in  1877,  was 
sittended  t^  iQcJudc.tbft^imQVhtp  of  a  Batt  of  lake  steamthipa 
canytmeted  b  tliair  own  riiipysrdi,  and  tbe  contrat  and  opemtion 
of  valuable  ooal  and  imn  mines.  Su1>scqiiently  he  became 
largely  intcntted  in.ctrcet  failway  properties  In  Cleveland  and 
elsewhere,  and  in  varioua  banking  institutions.  In  early  life  he 
had  little  lime  for  politics,  but  after  1880  he  became  prominent 

in  th<'  alTairs  of  tlir  Rcpcldii  an  jiarly  ir.  ( 'levcl.aiu! ,  and  it.  iS.S4 
aaid  jSiSS  wai  a  delegate  to  ;he  Keijublii  ar-,  X:itii;i;al  C  <invent  ;on, 
in  the  latter  year  beinj;  assixiated  wiih  Wiliian:  .McKi:de\-  :n 
the  management  of  lijc  John  rihermiii  canvass  It  \sas  no;, 
howeser,  until  1896,  when  be  personally  managed  the  crii;\,i-s 
that  resulted  in  securing  the  Republican  presidential  nomination 
for  William  McKinley  at  the  St  Louis  Convention  (at  which  he 
was  a  delegate),  that  he  became  known  throughout  the  United 
States  as  a  political  manager  of  great  .tdroitness,  tact  and 
rcsourcefulnen.  Subacquently  he  became  chairman  of  tbe 
Republican  National  Committee,  and  managed  with  consummate 
skill  the  campaign  of  1896  against  William  Jennings  Bryan  and 
"  fiec^llver."  tn  Maidi  r897  he  was  appointed,  by  Governor 
Asa  S.  Busbnell  (1834-1904)  United  Stales  senator  from  Ohio, 
to  succeed  John  Sherman.  In  the  senate,  to  which  in  January 
1898  he  was  eleded  for  the  thort  term  ending  on  the  3rd  of 
March  i8gg  a(;d  fur  the  succeeding  full  term,  he  took  little  part 
in  the  debates,  but  w  is  recoKiiizcii  as  one  of  the  pr:nci| >.i!  .idviscrs 
of  the  McKinley  administration,  and  his  inlluetue  was  large 
in  i.on>ei luence.    A|iart  from  p:ililics  lie  li)ok  a  di:ep  .md  active 

interest  in  the  problems  of  capital  and  labour,  was  one  of  the 
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orgu^zm  (1901)  and  the  fint  presMent  of  the  Natioaal  Ctvic 
Federation,  whose  purpose  was  to  solve  social  and  industrial 

problems,  and  in  December  igoi  became  chairman  of  a  per- 
manent board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  established  hy 
the  Federation.  After  President  Rix)scvelt's  policies  hi-cime 
defined.  Senator  Hantia  came  to  be  regarded  as  tliL-  leader  of 
the  con^ervaiive  branch  of  the  Republican  party  a  fiOb.'jiljlt 
prr^ir!fT:tin!  cmdidate  in  1904.  He  died  at  Washington  on  the 
I  Sill  <if  Fcbru.irv  11704. 

HAKNAY,  JAMES  (1S27-1873),  Scottish  critic,  novelist  and 
pubUiiist,  was  born  at  Dumfries  on  the  17th  of  February  1827. 
He  catiie  of  the  Hannays  of  Sorbie,  an  ancient  GaUoway  funily. 
He  entered  the  lutvy  in  1840  and  sezved  tQl  1845,  kIMb  he 
adopted  litenttue  v  Us  ptofcaaioa.  He  acted  as  npotter  00 
the  MmdHg  Chrmddt  and  gradualbr  obtained  a  oooneitan, 
writing  for  the  quarteriy  and  monthly  journals.  In  1857  Hannay 
contested  the  Dumfries  burghs  in  the  Conservative  interest, 
but  without  success.  He  edited  the  FAinbur^h  Courant  from 
i860  till  1864,  when  he  removed  lo  London.  From  1868  till  his 
death  on  the  Sth  of  January  1873  he  was  British  consul  at 
Barcelona.  His  Icttcni  to  the  f'lill  Mall  Cawlte  "  From  an 
Er-Klishman  in  Spain  "'  were  hi^hly  appreciated.  Hannay's 
best  books  are  his  two  naval  novels.  Singleton  Fonlenoy  (1850) 
and  Euslact  Conyers  (1855);  Satire  and  Solirisis  (1854);  and 
Essays  from  the  Quarterly  Review  (1861).  5a/t>f  not  only  shows 
loving  appreciation  of  the  great  satirists  of  the  past,  but  is 
itself  instinct  with  wit  and  fine  satiric  power.  The  book  sparkles 
with  epigrams  and  apposite  classical  alluuons,  and  contains 
adminUe  critical  fiHm«tft  of  Horace  (Hannay's  favouiite 
author),  Jnveiia],  "Bmnm,  StrDtvU  Undsay,  George  Bocbaata, 
Bflihnii,  Butler,  Biydai,  Swift,  Pepe,  ChwcUO,  Btmn,  Bjpran 
■ndlfeoeb 

Aawag  Us  other  warln  are  Siteakt  and  Grot,  Ctant  tUfi  'mni 
Raarb  mn  Trmm^  (>84S);  tCtng  Dobbs  (1S49):  Skelcktt  in  UUta- 
fliartwe  (1853) :  an  edilion  of  the  Poems  of  Edgar  Altxn  Poe.  to  which 
he  prefixed  an  cti«ay  ori  the  poet's  life  and  genius  (185.}) ;  Charattrrs 
and  Criliriim%,  r<,in"^isting  mainly  of  his  rontributinn.i  to  the  F.'lm- 
bur^h  Cour:i>!l  (|.Kti5):  A  Ct'wi-  '.-J  li'ifjish  Ltleraturc  (iBWil; 
Sludifs  on  'I'hmkrriiy  .iinl  a  i.iniily  liiston,'  entilleil  Three 

Hundred  Years  of  11  A'urmnn  House  [iht;  (.urney?)  (1867). 

HANNBN.  JAMES  HANNEN,  Bakon  (1821-1S94),  English 
judge,  son  of  a  London  merchant,  was  bom  at  Peckham  in  iSai. 
He  was  educated  at  St  Paul's  school  and  at  Heidelberg  Univer- 
sity, which  was  famous  as  a  school  of  kw.  Called  to  the  bar 
at  the  Middle  Temple  ia  1848,  be  joined  tlie  hone  dicuit.  At 
this  tine  he  also  wnite  for  the  press,  and  iiMiied  apldslti^etlb 
fer  the  if aniiMff  CliwNMlf.  Thoo^  not  Wqiiimt  hi  speech,  lie 
was  dear,  sccuiate  ami  painstaking,  and  soon  sdvanoed  in  Ms. 
profession,  psaahig  many  more  brilliant  competitors.  He 
appeared  for  the  claimant  hi  the  Shrewsbury  peerage  case  in  1858, 
when  the  3rd  K.irl  Tallxit  wa-S  declared  to  be  entitled  to  the 
earldom  of  Shrewsbury  as  the  descendant  of  the  3nd  carl; 
Wits  prini:i|ial  agent  for  Great  Britain  on  the  mixed  British  and 
American  commission  for  the  settlement  of  outstandinR  claims, 
1853  I'S;;,  and  .a.ssistcd  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Fenian 
prisoners  at  Manchester.  In  1868  Hannen  was  apiwintcd  a 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  In  many  cases  he  took  a 
strong  position  of  his  own,  notably  in  that  of  Farrar  v.  Close 
(iMg),  whfcb  materially  affected  the  legal  status  of  trade  unions 
and  was  legaided  by  unbnists  as  a  severe  blow  to  their  intcresu. 
Hannen  becasM  judge  of  the  Probate  and  Divorce  Court  in  1871, 
and  in  187s  he  was  appointed  pnaMeat  el  the  probate  and 
adminlty  divirion  of  the  High  Court  of  Jostioe.  Hen  he 
showed  himself  a  worthy  successor  to  Cresswell  and  Pensaace. 
Many  important  causes  came  before  him,  but  he  will  chiefly 
be  remembered  for  the  manner  in  which  he  presided  over  the 
Parnell  special  commission  His  influence  pervaded  the  whole 
proceedings,  and  it  is  undcr5to.xl  that  he  personally  penned  a 
larRC  part  of  the  voluminous  report.  ILinnen's  l.ist  [luMi.' 
■i/Tvire  was  in  conne.rion  willi  (lie  BerinR  Sea  in'juirv  at  I'Liiis, 
when  he  acted  as  one  of  the  Hritish  arbitrators.  In  January 
1801  he  was  appointe<i  .i  lord  of  appK-al  in  ordinary  (with  the 
dignity  of  a  life  peerage),  but  in  that  capacity  he  bad  few  oppor- 


tnnltiea  for  displaying  his  powers,  and  he  retired  at  the  dose 
of  the  session  of  1893.  He  died  in  London,  after  a  prolonged 
illness,  on  the  20th  of  March  18  )4 

HANNIBAL  ("  mercy  "  or  "  favour  ol  Baal  '"),  Carthaginian 
general  and  statesman,  son  of  Ilamilcar  Barca  (q.v.j,  vcm  Ijorn 
iti  240  or  247  B.C.  Destined  by  his  father  to  succeed  him  in 
the  work  of  vengeance  against  Kome,  he  was  taken  to  Spain, 
and  while  yet  a  boy  gave  ample  evidence  of  his  military  aptitude. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law  Hasdrubal  (221)  he  was 
T«-l«im«Mi  oonunander-in-chief  by  the  soldiers  and  confirmed 
in  lib  appointment  by  the  Carthaginian  government.  Alter 
two  yean  spent  in  completing  the  conquest  of  Spain  south  of 
the  EbiO)  he  set  Umsdf  to  lici^  what  he  Mc  (6  be  bia  Bf  e's  tadi, 
tlie  conqjeest  and.  hHaQfattion  of  Kene.  Aoooidhif^  in  »tg 
ht  sdsed  some  pretext  for  attacking  die  tewil  at  Ssguntom 
(mod.  Morviedro),  which  stood  under  the  special  protection  of 
Rome,  and  disregarding  the  protests  of  Roman  envoys,  stormed 
it  after  an  eight  monlhs'  siege.  As  the  home  government,  in 
view  of  Hannibal's  great  popularity,  did  not  venture  to  repudiate 
thij  action,  the  declaratioaef  wnrwhidihndedkBdtookplBioeat 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Of  the  large  army  of  Liby.m  .ind  .■-|j.iji:sfi  merLenaricS  which 
he  had  at  his  dis(H)sal  Hannibal  sekcied  the  most  truslnorlhy 
and  devoted  contingents,  and  with  these  determined  to  execute 
the  daring  plan  of  carrying  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Italy  by 
a  rapid  march  through  Spain  and  Gaul.  Starting  in  the  spring 
of  ai8  be  easily  fought  his  way  through  the  northern  tribes  to 
tlie  Pyrenees,  and  by  conciliating  the  Gaulish  dnefs  on  Us 
pssssge  contrived  to  reach  the  Rhone  beiora  the  Rsaane^onld 
tnlee  eiqr  niMeaiee  to  bar  U»edvMus. .  After  otmwiHiwtvdnt 
the  natives,  «bo  endsawwied'to  prewcat  Ms  nmstM,  Hewnifael 
evaded  a  Roman  feree  sent  'to  operate  agsSasfe  Um  la  Gaul;  he 
ptaeeeded  up  the  valley  of  one  of  the  tributaries  iof  the  RlioHe 
(Tsdre  or,  more  probably,  Duran(x-),  and  by  autumn  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps.t  His  passage  over  the  mountain-chain,  at 
a  point  which  cannot  be  determined  with  certainly,  though  the 
balance  of  the  available  evidence  inclines  to  the  Mt  Gcnevre 
pa.ss,  and  fair  c.ises  can  br  mude  out  for  the  Col  d ' .V rgent ierc 
and  for  Mt  CenLs,  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  achievements 
of  any  military  force  of  ancient  times,  i'hough  the  opposition 
of  the  natives  and  the  difficulties  of  ground  and  climate  cost 
Hannibal  lialf  liis  army,  hb  perilous  march  brought  him  dircttly 
into Rouaa  tenitoiy  and  entirely  frtntrated  the  attempts  of  the 
enemy  to'  fi^  «at  the  main  issne  on  ioniia  jhmuuL  His 

to  detm^naZ? the  tiibce  boa  tfadr  new  aUsgitaee  to  On 
Romans  before  the  latter  could  take  steps  to  chedc  rabelHeo. 
After  attowing  his  soldien  a  Iwkt  rest  to  recover  from  tlicir 
exertions  Hannibal  first  secured  his  rear  by  subduing  the  hostile 

tribe  of  the  Tanrini  (mod.  Tnrin'i,  and  moving  down  the  Fo 
valley  forced  the  Romans  by  virlue  of  hi^  superior  cavalry  to 
evacuate  the  plain  of  Ixmibardy.  In  December  uf  the  same  year 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  superior  militarj'  skill 
when  the  Roman  commander  attacked  him  on  the  river  Trebia 
{near  Placcntia);  after  wearing  down  the  excellent  Roman 
infantry  he  cut  it  to  pieces  by  a  surprise  attack  from  an  ambush 
in  the  flank.  Having  secured  his  position  in  north  Italy  by  this 
victory,  he  quartered  his  troops  for  the  winter  on  the  Gauls, 
whose  zeal  in  his  cause  thereupon  began  to  abate.  Accordingly 
in  spring  si 7  Hannibal  dedded  to  find  a  more  trustworthy  bass 
of  operations  farther  south;  lie  crasssd  the  Apeanuws  without 
opposition,  but  in  the  matsliy  lowlands  of  the  Amo  he  kst  a 
large  part  of  his  force  through  disease  and  hinsslf  iMCaoie  bind 
in  one  eye.  .Advancing  through  the  uplands  of  Etmiia  lie  pro- 
voked the  main  Roman  arrny  to  a  hasty  pursuit,  and  catching 
it  in  a  delile  o!i  the  shore  of  Lake  1  rasimcnus  destroyed  it  in 
the  waters  or  on  the  adjoining  slopes  (see  Tbasimf.nk).  He  had 
now  disposed  of  the  onlv  field  force  which  could  chec  k  his  advance 
upon  Rome,  but  realizing  that  without  siege  engines  he  coul<i 
not  hope  to  take  the  capital,  he  preferred  lo  utilize  his  victory 
by  passing  into  central  and  southern  Italy  and  exciting  a  general 
revolt  against  the  sovereign  power.  Though  ckisdy  watched 
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by  a  force  under  Fclnitt  Maxhnua  Cunctator.  tii'vnli  iblB'%0 
carry  his  ravages  far  and  wide  through  Italy:  on  one  odcHdoii 

he  was  entrapped  in  the  lowlands  of  Campania,  but  set  himself 
free  by  a  stratagem  which  completely  deluded  his  opponent. 
For  the  wn'ntcr  he  found  comfortable  quarters  in  the  Apulian 
plain,  into  which  the  enemy  dared  noi  dwcend.  In  the  campaign 
of  217  HanniliLi]  luni  fiiiltd  10  obtain  a  following  among  the 
Italians;  in  the  lollowing  year  he  had  an  opportunity  of  turning 
the  tide  in  his  favour.  A  l.'.r^;i'  Roman  army  advanced  into 
Apulia  in  order  to  crush  him,  and  accepted  battle  on  the  site 
of  Cannae.  ThaJtksmalnlytobfflUlutCBViliytactics,  Hannibal, 
with  much  inferior  numbers,  managed  to  surround  and  cut  to 
pieces  tin  lAak  of  this  force;  moreover,  the  moral  effect  of 
tUt'victoiywHHKh  that  all  the  south  «i  Italy  joined  hit  caiue. 
Had  Haaaibal  now  lecdved  prapof  BBatMlal  rernmrcemeuta' 
ban  Ms  ooontrymen  at  Caithage  he  nkht  Imve  made  a  direct 
attadi  upon  Rome;  for  the  plewBt  lie  to  eontcnt  Monelf 
with  subduing  the-  fortvtMCS  which  still  held  out  against  him, 
and  the  only  other  BOtabk  ovent  ol  >t6  was  the  defection  of 
Capua,  the  second  la^fBit  dty  of  Italy,  wfaidi  Hannihal  made 
Ilia  new  base. 

In  the  next  few  years  Hannibal  was  redurni  ;o  minor  opera- 
tions which  centred  mainly  round  the  cities  of  ('am!>:in:a.  He 
failed  to  draw  hi»  opjwnents  into  a  pitched  battle,  aiirl  in  sfjttit 
slighter  engagements  suffered  reverses.  As  the  forces  detached 
under  his  lieutenants  were  generally  unable  to  hold  their  own, 
and  neither  his  home  government  nor  his  new  ally  Philip  V. 
of  Maccdon  helped  to  make  good  his  losses,  his  position  in  south 
Italy  became  incieaaiogly  difficult  and  his  cfaaiuie  of  uUimately 
conquering  Rone  grew  ever  more  Rmole.  bm  he  gained  an 
ioportaat  mwccss  by  capturing  Tarentm^  bat  In  tbe  sane  year 
be  kMt  hb  beU  upon  Campania,  when  be  ftOed  to  prevent  tbe 
concentration  of  three  Roman  annles  nnmd  Capna.  Hannibal 
attacked  the  besieging  armies  with  his  full  force  in  711,  and 
attempted  to  entire  thrm  awav  by  a  =iuddcn  march  through 
Samnium  which  brought  him  within  3  m.  of  Rome,  but  caused 
more  alarm  than  real  danger  to  the  city.  But  the  siege  continued, 
and  the  town  fell  in  the  same  year.  In  ?io  Hannib;il  .igain 
pri)vi-d  his  superiority  in  tactics  by  a  severe  drfe.it  inllicii  d 
llerdoniae  (motL  Ordona)  in  .Apulia  upon  a  proconsular  army, 
and  in  ioS  destroyed  a  Roman  force  engage<d  in  the  siege  of 
Locri  Epizephyrii.  But  with  the  loss  of  Tarcntum  in  joq  and 
the  gradual  reconquest  b^  the  Romans  of  Samnium  and  Lucania 
bis  hold  on  south  Italy  was  almost  lost.  In  107  he  succeeded 
in  HiiJdng  bb  way  again  into  Apujia,  where  he  waited  to  concert 
nessoNs  for  a  Bambined  mardr  upon  Rome  with  his  brother 
Hasdfttbat  (9.*.).  On  beating^  bowewtr,  of  bit  brother's  defeat 
and  deatb  at  tbe  Metwiras  be  ntked  bMo  the  noantabi  Isatnesses 
of  Bmttium,  where  he  maintaloed  Irimself  for  the  ensuing 
ysaiB.  With  the  failure  of  his  brother  Mago  (q.v.)  in  Liguria 
(*05-ioi)  and  of  his  own  negotiations  with  Philip  of  Maceilon, 
the  last  ho{>c  of  recovering  his  asccndutRy  in  Italy  was  lost 
In  203,  when  .Scipio  was  carrying  all  before  him  in  .Africa  and  the 
Carthaginian  peace-party  were  arranging  nn  .irmistice.  Hannibal 
W.1S  rer.illed  fr4)m  Italy  hy  the  ''  p.atriot  "  parry  at  Carthage. 
After  leaving  a  record  of  his  expedition,  engraved  in  Punic  and 
Greek  upon  brazen  tablets,  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Crotona^ 
he  sailed  back  to  Africa.  His  arrival  immediately  restored  tbe 
predominance  of  the  war-party,  who  placed  him  in  command  of 
J.  combined  force  of  African  lc%ics  and  of  his  mercenaries  from 
Italy.  In  SOS  HaanibBl,  after  meeting  Scifiio  in  a  ftuiUeiBpeace 
conference,  cngr^ed  Ub  in  a  decisive  battle  at  Zamfe.-  lhable 
to  cope  i»itb*bi^  iiidllrerent  troops  a^bst  tbe  wdi4»Bised  and 
conlideBt  Ronan  toMleis,  he  experienced  a  crusbbg  defeat 
wliich  put  an  fend  to  all  resistance  on  the  part  of  Carthage. 

Hannibal  was  still  only  in  hisforty-sntth  year.  Hesoonshowed 
that  he  could  !><•  a  st.iti  sm  in  1-.  vm  11  as  a  soldier.  Peace  having 
been  concluded,  he  was  .sfiiMiintcd  chief  magistrate  (sufieies, 
sajft).  The  olhcc  b.iil  be<  ome  rather  in-signifirant,  but  Hannibal 
restored  its  power  and  authority.  The  oUgarthy,  always  jealous 
of  him,  had  even  charged  him  with  having  betrayed  the  interests 
of  his  country  while  in  Italy,  and  neglected  to  Uke  Rome 


The  AiMMMrtyaifd  InoatnptteBoe  of 
tbeee  men  bad  bnugbt  the  fintnosi  of  Csrtliage  into  grfevoos 
disorder.  So  effective^  did  Hannibal  reform  abuses  that  tbe 
heavy  tribute  imposed  by  Rome  conM  be  paid  by  instalmeou 

without  additional  and  extraordinary'  taxation. 

Seven  years  after  the  victory  of  Zama,  the  Romans,  aUirmed  at 
■his  new  prosi>erity.  demanded  Hannibal's  surrender.  Hannibal 
thereupon  sseiil  into  voluntary  exile.  First  he  journeyed  to 
Tyre,  the  molher-city  of  Carthage,  and  thence  to  Kphesus,  where 
he  was  honourably  received  by  Antiochus  III.  of  Syria,  who  was 
then  prcparitig  for  war  with  Rome.  Hannibal  aoon  saw  that  the 
king's  army  was  no  match  for  the  Romans.  He  advised  him 
to  equip  a  iieec  and  throw  a  body  of  iroope  OD  tbe  south  of 
fluiy,  adding  that  be  would  himself  take  the  neBHwand.  Bat 
be  cmU  boC  make  mncb  inptcssioa  on  Aatsacfana,  wbolkteHed 
mora  wJUnglr  to  caoitieis  and  fbtteien,  and  wrndd  net 
entrust  Hannibal  with  ny  important  dtaigBt  In  t^o  be  mm 
placed  in  command  ot  a  Phoenician  fleet,  but  was  ^^fao***  ta  * 
battle  off  the  river  Eurymedon. 

From  the  court  of  .^ntiorlii.;  -,,  w  ho  seemed  prepared  to-surrender 
him  to  the  Romans,  Hanu.lml  lied  to  t'rcle,  but  he  so<3n  went 
back  to  Asia,  and  sought  refuge  with  Prusias,  king  of  Bithyaia. 
Onrc  more  the  Romans  were  determined  to  hunt  him  out.  and 
I  hey  sent  Flaminiu.H  to  insist  on  his  surrender.  Prusi.is  .'.greed  l<j 
give  him  up,  but  Hannibal  did  not  choose  to  fall  into  his  enemies' 
hands.  At  Libyssa,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara, 
he  took  poisoo,  which,  it  was  said,  he  had  ioQg  carried  about 
with  him  in  a  ring.  Tbe  pndw  year  of  his  death  was  a  matter 
of  controversy.  U,  as  Uvy.iMiW  to  imply,  it  was  183,  he  died 
in  the  eanw  year  aa  Sc^  Atikaaua. 

Aa  to  the  ttaascendcat  nOitaqp  fleninB  of  Bawdbal  that* 
caanot  be  two  opinioos.  The  man  who  for  fifteen  years  could 
hold  Ul.glOMDd  In  a  hoetile  country  against  several  powerful 
armies  and  a  succession  of  able  generals  must  have  been  a 
commander  and  a  tactician  of  supreme  capacity.  In  the  use  of 
stratagems  and  ambuscades  he  certainly  surpasdcd  all  other 
generals  of  antiquity.  Wonderful  as  his  achievements  w  ere,  we 
muiit  marvel  the  more  when  we  take  into  account  the  urudging 
iiippxir'  he  receiveii  fruin  C.irliia>;e.  .\s  liis  veieraiis  melted 
away,  he  had  to  org,ini/,c  fresh  levies  on  the  spot.  Wc  never 
hear  of  a  mutiny  in  his  army,  composed  though  it  was  of  Africans, 
Spaniards  and  Gauls.  Again,  all  we  know  of  him  comes  for  the 
most  part  from  hostile  sources.  The  Romans  feared  and  hated 
him  so. much  that  they  could  not  do  him  justice.  Livy  speaks 
of  Ui  gnat  qualities,  but  he  adds  that  his  vices  were  equally 
gneat,  amaag  which  he  singles  out  Ida"  aiott  tbeii  Punic  perfidy  " 
and  "an  inhuman  cnidty."  Mot  the  first  there  would  seem  to 
be  no  fuitber  fBStificntioa  than  that  he  was  coaanmniatcly 
skilful  In  the  use  of  ambuetades.  For  tbe  htter  there  Is.  we 
believe,  ik>  more  ground  than  that  at  certain  crises  he  aaed  in 
the  general  spirit  of  ancient  warfare.  Sometimes  he  contrasts 
most  favourably  with  his  enemy.  No  such  brutality  stains  his 
name  as  that  perpetrated  by  Claudius  Nero  on  the  vanquished 
Ila&drubal.  Polybius  merely  says  that  he  was  accused  01  cruelty 
by  the  Romans  and  of  avarice  by  the  C'arthaginians.  lie  had 
indeed  bitter  enemies,  and  hi:  lile  was  one  continuous  struggle 
against  destiny.  For  steadfastness  of  purpose,  for  o]_ 
capacity  and  a  maitefy  of  ndiltaqrsdeMe  he'baapeiiiaiia 
had  an  equal 

AUTBoarrms. — Polybius  tii.-sv.,  xxi.-ii.,  xxiv.;  Livy  xxi 
Comeliut  Nepios.  Vita  HannibaJis;  .'Xppian,  BrUum  Hannfbalicum; 

E.  HentieU-n,  Hf  .'ntre  d'AnnibtU  (Parif,  i.t;o-i/4<;i.  3  \uls.J;  F.  A. 
Po<J|{c,  Great  Caplatn^s,  Hannibal  (Boston  and  New  York,  1S91 
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D.  Graasi,  AmmibaU  fMHitMto  d>  M(Ws«  PUf  Lm»  (ViosMa.  t 
W.  How,  Hannibal  and  Ms  Gnai  War  IrtnecK  JCmms  end  Cw 


(London.  1899);  T.  Montanari,  Annihalt,  down  to  317  D.c. 
1901);  K.  Lchmann.  Die  Anirigt  der  drti  Barkiaen  auj  lu 
(i.c'tpTAg.  1905),  with  biblii>ttraphy.  Sec  also  Pt.'vic  Wars  and 
arii;  h  ■<  nti  the  chief  battle  siten.  On  Hannibal's  pa-ivipe  through 
Gaul  and  the  Alps  see  T.  Arnold,  Tke  Second  Punic  War  (cd.  W.  T. 
Arnaki,  Uotol,  1886),  Appendiii  B.  pp.  362-.V3.  with  biWkjgninhyj 
D.  Fresbfield  m  AlPtne  ftwnat  (1883),  pp.  367-300;  L.  Monclanuc, 
Le  Vrai  Chemin  d'Annibal  d  trartrs  Its  Alpes  (Paris.  1896) ;  J.  Filths, 
Hannibals  AlpenObergang  (Vienna,  1897} :  G.  E.  Marindin  in  Classical 
JbsMW  (1899),  pp.  S38449;  W.  Osiander,  D«r  Hannibalmti  nam 
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uaieriuclu  ^BerUo.  1900);  P.  Ann.  Amnibal  dans  Us  Alpes  (I'^ria, 
i«09):  J. L.  KMiu,  AimtMmtCailt  (Bkm,  1904);  E.  Heswlmiyrr, 
lammkib  AfptiMtrgi$it  4m  tddM  itr  iMUrt»  Kritpstnchithte, 
(I9a6>:  Kramyer.  In  K  JiiArt./  U.  AIL  (1907).    (M,  O.  C) 


«  dty  of  Mavion  county,  Miaottri,  U.SJI.,  on 
the  Miiaiasippi  river,  aboat  110  m.  N.W.  of  Saint  Louis.  Fop. 
(iSqo).  t>,857;  (igoo),  12,780,  InchidintfosoforeigB-boniaiMl  1836 

IX-griX's;  f  1010)  :'^.;4l.  It  isscr\f  !  t>\'  the  W.ibash,  the  Missouri, 
Kaasas  &  Texas,  the  Chicapo.  Hurlington  &  (Juimw  anJ  the 
St  Louis  &  Hanni!),it  railw,ivs,  .md  by  boat  lines  to  Saint  I^xiis, 
Snint  Paul  and  intermediate  pointR,  The  business  section  is 
in  I  he  li'vel  bol  tom-Limis  of  tin-  river,  while  the  residential 
poniou  spreads  up  the  banks,  which  atlord  iim  building  sites 
with  beautiful  views.  Mark  'iVain's  boyhood  was  spent  at 
Hannibal,  which  is  the  setting  of  Life  or,  Ike  Mississippi,  HuckU- 
lerry  Finn  and  Tom  Sawyer;  Hannibal  Cave,  described  in 
rom  Sawyer,  extends  for  miles  beneath  the  river  and  its  bhiSs. 
Hannibal  has  a  good  pablk library  (1889;  ibeSnt  in  Miatouti); 
otlier  prominent  bulldincs  are  the  Federal  buiKHnc,  the  court 
house,  a  city  hospital  and  the  high  school.  The  river  is  here 
spanned  by  a  long  iron  and  steel  bridge  connecting  with  East 
Hannibal.  111.  Hannibal  is  the  trade  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural 
region,  and  ha?  i\n  importiir.t  liimbrr  trade,  r.iilway  shops,  and 
maiiulaetdrie.s  of  lumber,  shoes,  Stovts,  Jlour,  cit^ars.  litTlC, 
Portland  cement  iind  pearl  buttons  (made  from  roii.v<>cl  shells); 
the  v;ilue  oi  the  city's  factory  products  increased  from  $2,608,720 
in  1000  to  Si,4).\o)'j  in  1005,  or  64  6  \i.  In  the  vicinity  are 
valuatiie  deposits  oi  crinoid  limestone,  a  eoarse  white  building 
stone  which  takes  a  good  polish.  The  electric-lighting  plant  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  municipality,  Hannibal  was  laid  out 
as  u,  tows  in  1819  (its  origin  going  back  lu  SpanLsh  land  grants, 
wfaidi  gave  risei  to  much  lit^tion)  and  was  first  chartered asa  dty 
iui8f9b  The  town  of  South  Hannibal  ma  nDMmd  to  it  in  1843. 

UUnmfOTOH.  JAmt  (tS47-iW5).  Algliah  niiiionaiy,  was 
bom  at  Hurstpierpoint»  in  Sttsiez,  on  the  jfd  of  September 
1847.  From  carliMt  cliildhood  he  duplaycd  a  love  of  adventure 
and  natural  W«ory.  At  school  he  made  little  progress,  and  left 
at  the  aRe  of  ilfteen  for  his.  father's  cotmtiiic  house  <it  Brighton. 
He  had  no  ta-sir  for  otTue  '.vtirk,  and  much  of  his  time  was 
occupied  itl  commatidinK  a  battery  of  volunteers  and  in  charge 
of  a  steam  lauiich.  At  twenty-one  he  deei<ied  on  a  rlcriral 
career  .imi  etitered  St  Mary's  Hall.  Oxford,  where  he  exer<  ised 
a  remarkable  influence  over  his  feliow-undergraduates.  11c 
was,  however,  a  desultory  student,  and  in  1870  was  advised  to 
go  lo  the  little  village  of  Martinhoc.  in  Devon,  for  quiet  reading, 
bnt  dittlngnbbed  himstif  more  by  his  daring  cliiiibg  after  sea- 
guDa'  eggs  and  his  engineering  akili  in  catting  a  pathway  along 
pndpiionadiffstosomecavca.  In  187*  the  death  of  Us  mother 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  him.  He  bepn  to  read  haid, 
took  fait  BJi.  degree,  and  in  1873  was  ordained  deacon  and 
placed  in  charge  of  the  small  country  parish  of  Trenii^hoe  in 
Devon.  Whilst  curate  in  charge  at  Murstpicrpoint,  his  thoughts 
were  turned  by  the  murder  of  two  missionaries  on  the  shores 
of  \'ictoria  Xyanza  to  mission  work.  He  offered  hims<  |f  to 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  sailed  on  the  17th  of  .May 
at  the  head  of  party  of  six,  for  Zanzibar,  and  iheuce  set 
out  for  Uganda;  but.  prostrated  by  fever  and  dysentery,  he 
was  obliged  to  return  to  England  in  1883.  On  his  recovery  he 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Kastcm  Equatorial  Africa  (June 
1884),  and  in  January  1SS5  started  again  for  the  scene  of  bis 
miaiion,  and  viiitad  Palestine  on  the  way^  On  Us  arrival  at 
Freretown,  near  Mombaaa,  he  visited  many  stations  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Then,  filled  with  the  idea  of  opening  a  new 
route  to  Uganda,  he  set  out  and  reached  m  spot  near  Victoria 
Nyanza  in  safety.  His  arrival,  howevier,  roused  the  suspicion 
of  the  natives,  and  under  King  Mwanna's  orders  he  w,is  loifftcfi 
in  .-i  filthy  hut  ,sw,irming  with  rats  ;iim]  vcrrr.in.  .\iter  eijjht 
days  hi.-,  men  were  murdered,  and  on  the  aqlh  of  Octolier  k^S;; 
he  himM:ll  wa^  speared  in  both  sides,  his  last  words  to  the 
soldiers  appointed  to  kill  him  bei^ii^.  "  Go,  tell  Mwiaga  I  have 
purchased  the  road  to  Ug?.nd,i  with  :u\  bloorl." 

His  Last  Journals  were  edited  :n  See         Life  by  E.  C. 

UawaoD  (i8£7>;  and  VV.  G.  Berr>',  Btshop  Uannntgfon  (1908). 


UANNINGTON.  a  lake  of  Uriiisii  Jiast  Africa  in  the  eastern 
rift-valley  just  south  of  the  equator  and  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Laikipia  escarpment.  It  is  7  m.  long  by  a  m.  broad.  The 
water  is  sballow  and  brackish.  Standing  in  the  lake  and  aloqg 
ii&  shores  are  numbers  of  dead  tnesi  the  remains  of  an  aacieot 
forest,  which  serve  as  cyiles  for  storita,  herons  and  esglca.  The 
banlu  and  data  at  the  noith  end  of  the  lake  aie  the  resort  of 
hundreds  of  thoasaada  of  flamingoes.  Tha  places  where  tb^ 
cluster  are  dazzling  white  with  guano  dcp0Bita>  The  lake  is 
named  after  Bishop  James  Hannington. 

HAHNO.  the  name  of  a  large  number  of  Carthaginian  soldlt-rs 
and  statesmen.  Of  the  majority  little  is  known;  the  n-.osi 
imttortanl  are  the  following': 

1.  Hannci.  Carthaginian  navigator,  who  ])robably  flourisheri 
about  H.c.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  the  son  ut 
the  Hamilcar  who  was  killed  at  Himera  (480) ,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  prove  this.  He  was  the  author  of  sui  account  of  a  coaatkg 
voyage  on  the  west  co.ist  of  A&ica,  undertaltcn  for  the  purpose 
of  exploration  and  v <ik)r>i.^atiOB.  Tho  Original,  inscribed  on  a 
ublei  in  the  Ifhoenidan  laagnafs,  was  bung  19  in  the  temple 
of  Helkarth  on  his  letuni  to  Carthage.  What  h  fenetally  sup* 
posed  to  be  a  Greek  translation  ol  this  b  Still  estant;.  under  the 
title  of  Periplus,  although  its  anthentidty  luu  been  qtiestiooed. 
Hanno  appc.irs  to  have  advanced  beyond  Sicrr.i  Leone  as  far 
as  Cape  Palmas.  On  the  island  which  formed  the  terminus  of 
his  voyat;e  the  e.x])U)ri-r  found  a  number  of  haiiy  WOmetl, 
whom  the  interprcLcfi  calicd  Gorillas  ( I'otjiXAas ) . 

Valuable  <-<lition*  by  T.  Falconer  (tyg?.  with  translation  and 
defence  of  its  authenticity)  and  C.  W.  MuUer  in  Ctof^'-^phui  Critfi 
minores.  i. ;  see  al«>  li.  H.  Hunbury,  History  ,/,1ti,  t<ni  Gectraphy,U, 
and  treatise  by  C.  T.  Fischer  (1893;,  with  bibliography. 

a.  Humo  (3rd  century  B.C.),  called  "  the  Great,"  Carthaginian 
statesman  and  general,  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party  and  the 
chief  opponent  of  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal.  He  appears  to  liave 
gained  his  title  from  military  suooeMca  in  Africa,  but  of  them 
notUng  k  known.  In  S40  b.c  he  drove  .Hmmkar'a  vetersn 
mercenaries  to  tebelUoB  by  withholding  thnr  pay,  and  when 
invested  with  the  command  against  them  was  so  unsuccessful 
tliat  Cartilage  might  have  been  lo.-,l  hul  tor  the  exertions  of  his 
enemy  Hamilcar  {g.V.).  Hanno  subse(|uently  remained  iit 
Carthage,  exernng  all  his  iniluence  against  Llie  den-.oeralic 
party,  which,  liowever.  had  now  detinilely  wcir,  the  upper  liaad. 
During  the  Second  I'unie  War  he  adwKute  1  peace  with  Rome, 
and  according  to  Livy  even  advised  that  Hannibal  should  b« 
given  up  lo  the  Romans.  After  the  battle  of  Zaroa  (302)  he 
was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Sdpto  to  sue  for  peace. 
Remarkably  little  is  known  of  him.  considering  the grealuihientt 
he  undoubtedly  exercised  amffngft  his  couotiyaMB.  . 

I.ivy  xxi.  3  if.,  xviii.  t»;  PolybinB  L  67  ll.j  Applaa,  JSl*  AjJ* 
p^nitat,  4,  5,  Sts  Funicae,  34,  49,  68i 

HAIIOI,  capital  of  Tongking  and  of  Ftendi  Indo-CUna,  an 

the  right  bank  of  the  Song-koi  or  Red  river,  about  So  m.  from 
its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Tongking.  Taking  in  the  suburban 
population  the  inh.iiii;  ,ints  numbered  in  11,105  about  1  to. coo, 
ini-luduig  10,3,000  .\iind.nieae,  .'2S<^  Chiiie.se  and  jOOS  I'rench, 
exclusive  of  troops.  Hanoi  re&cnibJes  a  European  dty  in  the 
possession  of  wide  well-paved  streets,  .uid  prutneuades,  systems  of 
electric  light  and  drainage  and  a  gcxiid  water  supply.  A  crowded 
native  quarter  built  round  a  picturesque  lake  lies  dose  lo  the 
river  with  th<-  liurope.in  quarter  to  the  south  of  it.  The  public 
buildings  include  the  palace  of  the  governor-general,  situated 
in  a  spacious  botanical  and  zoological  garden,  the  large  military 
hotspital,  the  cathedral  of  St  Joseph,  the  Faul  Bert  ooUago,  and 
the  iheatie.  Thebanackaaadothermilitaiy  buildings  occupy 
the  sits  of  the  old  citadel,  an  ares  of  over  500  anas,  to  the  wast 
of  the  native  town.  The  so^Ucd  pagoda  of  the  Great  Buddfaa 
is  the  chief  native  building.  The  river  is  embanked  and  is 
cros-^ed  by  the  Pont  Doumer,  a  &ne  railway  bridge  over  1  m. 
long.  Vessels  drawing  8  or  9  ft.  can  neach  the  town.   Hanoi  ii 

■  For  others  of  the  name  see  Cartraob;  HaimmAi;  Ptiric 
Wars.  Smith 'sCSaisfedlMrtbiMiy  has  notkcs of  soma of  tht 
name. 
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the  Mat  of  the  general  government  of  Indo-China,  of  the  resident- 
Superior  of  Tongking.  and  of  a  bishop,  who  is  vicar-apostolic  of 
central  Tongking.  It  is  administered  by  an  elective  municipal 
comidl  with  a  dvil  acrvioe  adminiitnitor  u  aafot.  It  has  a 
chtmber  of  CMmmra,  tlie  pmMeat  of  whfcli  feu  « tmt  eo  the 
superior  camdl  of  lado-Cfaioa;  •  dnabw  of  the  court  of 
appeal  of  Indo-Chini,  a  cirfl  tribusal  of  the  fint  order,  and  is 
the  seat  of  thechtmberof  agriculture  of  Tongking.  Its  industries 
include  cotton-spinning,  brewing;,  di.^tilling,  and  the  manufacture 
of  toharro,  carthnuMin-  ;tnii  malcht-s:  native  industry  pro- 
duces carved  and  inlaid  furniture,  bronzes  and  artistic  metal- 
worii,  silk  embroidery,  &c.  Hanoi  is  the  junction  of  railways  to 
Hai-Phong.  its  seaport,  Lao-Kay,  Vinh,  and  the  Chinese  frontier 
via  Lang- Son.  It  !•  la  frequent  commuileation  with  Bai-Pliong 

by  stcamlxjat. 

S<x-  C  Madrollc,  Tonktn  liu  siut:  Ilamn  (Paris,  I9<)7). 

HANOTAUX.  ALBERT  AUGUSTS  GABRIEL  (1853-  ). 
Ffncb  statesman  and  historian,  was  born  at  Beaurevoir  in  the 
depaftOMntof  Aisne.  He  received  his  historical  trainiof  in  the 
Hole  daa  Chartci.  and  became  flMHre  dt  <M</k«Ksr  ia  the 
fiook  dsa  Haatca  Etvdss.  His  potitieal  camr  #tt  rather  that 
of  a  dvil  servant  than  of  a  party  politician.  In  1879  he  entered 
the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  as  a  secretary,  and  rose  step  by 
step  through  the  diplomatic  service.  In  t886  he  was  elected 
deputy  for  Aisnc,  but,  dcfeate*!  in  i88q,  he  returno'i  to  his  dipio 
matic  career,  and  on  the  3  ist  of  .May  i?04  wns  rhnscn  hy  Charles 
Dupuy  to  be  minister  of  foreign  alT.iirs.  With  one  interruption 
(during  the  Rihot  ministry,  from  the  26th  of  J.Anuary  to  the 
Stid  of  November  1S05)  he  held  this  portfolio  until  the  14th  of 
Jiune  1898.  During  his  ministry  he  developed  the  r.ippriHhc- 
ment  of  France  with  Russia — miting  St  Petersburg  with  the 
president ,  Felix  Faure— and  sent  expeditions  to  delimit  the 
Stench  colonies  in  .Africa.  The  Fashoda  incident  of  July  1S98 
mn  a  lesalt  of  this  policy,  and  Haaotaaa's  distrust  of  England 
is  fraal^sr  stated  fatUalitemry  woifeSi  Aa  an  historian  he  pub- 
Usbed  Origbut  it  PiKiUMon  dn  in/eNdmto  de  tr<oHiiee$  (1884 ) . 
which  is  the  avthoritative  study  on  the Intendantst  Auiahu- 
toriques  sur  Us  X  VI'  tl  X  VII'  nicies  en  Framt  (l8m);  Histoire 
de  Richelieu  (i  vols.,  1888);  and  Histoin  dt  h  Tnfsthnt  Rfpuh- 
lique  (1904,  &LC.).  the  sirniil:ird  history  of  coiif empornry  France. 
He  also  edited  the  Inslrm  isnns  drs  amhnxsadeurs  de  Francr  d 
/?  dfpuis  If:  !r.:i!fs  Hr  Wfslphittie  (1888).  He  Was  elected  a 
mrni'icr  of  ihr  Frrnrh  Acailemy  on  the  tst  of  .April  iSu;. 

HANOVER  ({ier.  /funntcrrV  formerly  an  independent  kinpdom 
of  Germany,  but  since  1866  a  province  of  Prussia.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  North  Sea.  Holstcin,  Hamburg  and  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin,  E.  and  S.E.  by  Prussian  Saxony  and  the  duchy 
of  Brunswick,  S.W.  by  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Hesse-Nassan 
and  WcstphaUa,  and  W.  by  Holland.  These  boundaries  iikdu<ic 
thegrand^luclqrofOldenbuif  andtlielireestateofBreineiv  the 
former  stietddng  soathward  fraui  the  North  Sea  nearly  to  the 
soutiwmbonBdaTy  of  Hanover.  A  small  portion  of  the  province 
in  tlie  south  is  separated  from  Hanover  proper  by  the  inter- 
podtion  of  part  of  Brunswick.  On  the  sjrd  of  March  1873 
the  province  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  Jade  territory 
(purchased  by  Pnissi.i  from  Oldenburg),  lying  south-west  of 
the  Elbe  and  rontaininR  the  great  naval  station  and  arsenal  of 
Wilhclm.shavcn.    The  area  of  the  province  is  14,870  sq.  m. 

Physuti!  Fffilurn. — The  greater  part  of  Hanover  in  a  plain  with 
•«ndhi!!s.  heath  and  nvj'ir.  The  mmt  fertile  districts  lie  on  the 
tvink*  iif  the  Klt)eanil  ne.ir  the  North  Sea,  where,  as  in  Holland,  rich 
meadows  arc  prcacrved  from  encroachment  of  the  aea  bv  broad 
dihcB  and  deep  ditciia^  Inpt  in  lenair  at  gfcat  eapense.  The  main 
feature  of  the  nortbem  ouin  Is  the  so-called  LUneburger  ffridf,  a 
vast  expanse  of  moor  and  fen.  mainly  cow  red  with  low  hru'hwnrw! 
(though  here  and  there  are  oaites  of  fine  beech  and  oak  woods  1 
and  inlcr-icttcd  by  shallow  valleys,  and  exlemlin^;  ain)o»l  ilue  north 
from  the  cit\  of  Il.in(i\cr  to  the  southern  arm  'li  the  l,ll>e  at  Harliurj;. 
The  »uthcrn  portion  of  the  province  is  hilly,  and  in  the  <listritt 
of  Klauaenburg,  containing  the  Hats,  mowitaiaoua.  The  higher 
elevations  arc  covered  by  dense  fbrests  of  ftr  and  larch,  and  the 
lower  slopes  with  deciduous  trees.  The  eantcrn  (xntiun  of  the 
northern  plain  la  covered  with  f(jrc5ts  of  fir.  The  uhule  of  Hanover 
dtps  from  the  Harz  Mountains  to  the  north,  and  the  ri\'crs  conse- 
quently How  in  ttetdkection.  Tbetb«^chief  fiveneftheproviflce 
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arc  the  Elbe  in  the  north-cast,  where  it  mainly  forms  the  boundary 
and  receives  the  navigable  tributaries  JeeUe,  llmenau,  Sevc,  Eate. 
Ltthei  Scbwinge  and  Modem;  the  Wcser  in  the  eeatie,  with  iu 
important  tributary  the  Aller  (navi|nb1e  from  Celie  downwards); 

and  in  the  west  the  Ems,  with  its  tnoutarics  the  Aa  and  the  Lcda. 
Still  farther  west  is  the  V'ccht,  which,  riiiing  in  Westphatts,  flows 

to  the  Zuider  Ze<>.  Canals  are  numerous  and  connect  the  various 
river  systems. 

The  principal  lakes  are  the  Strinhuder  Meer,  al>nut  4  m.  lone  and 
2  m.  br<j.:id.  and  20  futhoms  deep,  on  the  Ixjrdcrs  of  SchauniLurg- 
I.ippe;  the  UUmmenscc,  on  the  border.s  of  (Oldenburg,  about  13  m. 
in  circuit;  the  lakes  of  Bederkcsa  and  some  oiher.'<  in  the  ffloorlaaidi 
of  the  north:  the  Seeburacr  See,  near  l)iider«tadt ;  and  tlw  Oder- 
leieh,  in  the  Harx,  3100  ft.  abos-e  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Climate. — ^The  climate  in  the  low-lyinK  districts  near  the  coast  is 
nxnM  and  foggy,  in  the  plains  mild,  on  the  Harz  mountains  severe 
iitiil  \ari;d)le.  In  spring  the  prevailing  winds  IjIuw  troni  tin-  .\.K. 
and  E,,  in  summer  from  the  S.W.  The  mean  annual  teuiix-rature  is 
about  46*  Fahr. ;  in  the  town  of  Hanovw  it  is  higher.  Tne  average 
annual  rainfall  is  about  33  5  in.;  but  this  varies  greatly  in  different 
districts.  la  the  west  tm  Henuch.  a  thick  foe  atiMng  from  the 
burning  of  the  moonb  is  a  phgne  of  fieqnent  occurrence. 

Poputalion;  Divinons. — The  pro\'ince  contains  an  area  of  14,869 
s<j.  m..  and  the  total  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1905,  was 
2,y$i),(i>f)  [i.iH4.l(ji  males  and  I.375.53S  fimales;.  In  this  con- 
nexion It  i.>  notieeuble  th,it  in  Hanm  i  :,  inn  i^t  Ld<inc  among  German 
slatcn  and  pruvitKes,  there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  male 
birtha  over  fenule.  The  dcnaity  of  the  papulation  ia  175  to  the 
*q.  m.  (Engliah),  and  the  proportion  of  uriian  to  rural  population, 
roughly,  as  1  to  3  of  the  inhabitants.  Tlie  province  is  divided  into 
the  si*  RtgieruHgibetirhe  (or  departments)  of  Hanover,  Hildcsheim, 
Liineburg.  Stade.  Osnabrdek  antl  Auri<  h.  and  these  again  into 
Kreise  (circles,  or  local  government  <liitru  t^  76  in  ,^11.  The  i  hii-f 
towns — containing  more  than  10.000  inhabitants — are  Hanover, 
Linden.  Osnabrlick,  Hildeshdm,  Geestemdnde,  Wilhelmdiaven, 
Marburg,  LQncburg.  Cellc,  Gdttingen  and  Emdcn.  Rdkioua  stati*- 
tics  show  that  ^4  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Evangelical* 
I.uthcr.in  fhi;nh.  17  to  the  Roman  Catholic  and  less  than  1%  to 
the  Jewish  coinmnnirlr  s.  I'lu-  Roman  Catholics  are  mostly  gathered 
around  the  epis<ii|>id  >ees  of  tlildenlieini  and  (KnabrOck  and  <l.i5« 
to  MUnstcr  (m  WestphaliaJ  on  the  western  border,  and  the  Jews  in 
the  towns.  A  court  of  appeal  for  the  whole  province  sits  at  Ceile, 
and  there  are  eight  superior  courts.  Hanover  returns  19  members 
to  the  Reithitat  (imnerial  diet)  and  36  to  the  Abgeordnrlenhata 
(lower  house)  of  the  Prunian  parliament  (Landlai). 

Education, — Anions;  the  educational  institiuionii  of  the  provinrc 
the  university  of  <  ,111 1  mgen  •t.inds  first,  with  an  average  >erjily 
attendance  oi  1500  students.  There  arc,  besides,  a  technical  coUi-j^e 
in  Hanover,  an  academy  of  fotestiy  in  Mfindcn,  a  mining  college  in 
Clausthal,  a  military  school  and  a  veterinary  college  (both  in 
Hanover).  36  gymnasia  (classical  schools),  18  semi-classicaL  and  14 
commercial  schools.  There  are  also  two  naval  academics,  aayfatms 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  numerous  charitable  institutions. 

.*tiri(-u//i<r<'.  — Though  agrii  utiure  ronslituies  the  most  inipi>rtiint 
branch  of  induittry  in  the  province,  it  is  still  in  a  wry  backward 
state.  The  greater  part  of  the  soil  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  much 
that  is  ausQeptiUe  oT  culttvacicm  is  still  lying  waste.  Of  the  entire 
area  of  the  country  38-6  %  is  arable,  16-2  in  meadow  or  pasture  land. 
14",,  in  forests.  37-2%  in  unculliv-ated  mixirs,  heaths.  *c. ;  from 
17  to  18°,^  is  in  possession  of  the  state.  The  l>est  agriculture  is  to 
I)c  found  in  the  rti>tricts  of  Hilrlesheim.  Calenlwre.  Gottingon  and 
Grubenbagra,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wcscr  and  Elbe,  and  in  iiaat 
Prieelandi  Itye  ia  oenerally  srnwn  for  bnad.  FlsJb  for  whidi 
much  of  the  son  Is  adratrably  adapted,  is  eMenaWely  cultivated,  and 
forms  an  important  article  of  export,  chiefly,  however,  in  the  form 
of  yam.  Potatoes,  hemp,  turnips,  hops,  tobacco  and  beet  ore  aliao 
extensively  grown,  the  Utter,  in  connexion  with  the  sugar  industry, 
showing  each  \ear  a  larger  return.  Apple*.  vx-;ir».  plums  and 
cherries  are  the  principal  kinds  of  fruit  cultivated,  while  the  wild 
red  cnanbeirics  'from  the  Han  and  the  lilaclr  bilfaeujes  from  the 
LQneburger  Hdde  form  an  important  article  of  eapoit. 

Lite  Slock. — Hanover  is  renowned  for  its  cattle  and  live  stock 
generally.  Of  these  there  were  counted  in  1900  1,115/iaa  bead  of 
hiirned  .\i?tle.  Kj^.oo*)  sheep.  1.556,<:><x)  pi^,'<  and  rjo.oiX)  gf*ats.  Th* 
Lunehnrf.;'r  lleide  yields  an  excellent  bmii  .  it  -hup.  the  Held- 
uhuHckcH,  which  equal  the  Soutbdowns  of  England  in  delicacy  of 
flavour.  Hones  famous  for  their  liae  and  quality  ate  reared  in  the 
marshes  of  Aurich  and  Stade,  in  Hildcsheim  and  nanover;  and,  for 
l^reetling  pur|)oses,  in  the  stud  farm  of  Celle.  Ilees  are  principally 
Ivcpf  tin  the  I.Unehurger  Heide,  and  the  annual  yield  of  huney  is  very 
considerable.  Large  flixks  of  gee*-  are  kept  in  the  ni<ii»[  lowlamN; 
their  Hesh  is  salted  for  domestic  consumption  during  the  w  inter,  and 
their  feathers  arc  prepared  for  mIc.  The  rivers  yiehl  trout,  salmon 
(in  the  Weser)  and  crayfish.  The  sea  fislieries  are  important  and  have 
their  chief  centre  at  GeesteRtflnde, 

Mininf. — Minerals  occur  in  great  variety  and  abundance.  The 
Harz  .Mountain*  are  rich  in  silver,  lead,  iron  and  copper;  ctial  is 
found  around  Osnabrikic,  on  the  Deister,  at  Osterwald,  sc.,  lignite  in 
vatfout  placea:  salt-qiriagB  ef  great  richaees  cxitt  at  Egettorfaimli 
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and  NcoImB  aear  Haiio\-rr.  and  at  UlnebaMgi  sad  pctnlmin  may 
be  obtainad  touth  of  Cctlc.  In  the  cold  regions  of  the  northera  low* 

lands  peat  occurs  in  bt<l»  o(  imnu-n^^'  thirknc^^s. 

iionufaclures. — Works  (or  tin-  rii;uiii!a(  1  lur  <il  ir<jii,  <  (i|>(M  r,  sUv'cr, 
UaiJ,  siltiol  anrl  sulphur  arc  carric^J  on  Id  a  l,ir>;c  t  xtciil.  The  iron 
work--  iiri'  i  ittiiKJi  i.iiit ;  smrliiiiK  is  rarricd  un  in  the  Harz  and 
near  Osnabruclv .  ihcrc  arc  (.'Xtciisivc  (uuntjrii  s  an<i  nuchinc  factories 
at  Hanover,  Linden.  Osnabriick,  Hamcln.  Gcntlvniundc,  HariMUgi 
Ostcrodc,  &c.,  and  mitnufartories  of  arms  at  Hcrzbcrg,  and  of 
cutlery  in  the  towns  of  the  Han  and  in  the  Sollindjir  ForrM.  The 
textile  industries  are  prosecuted  chiefly  in  the  towns.  Linen  varn 
and  cloth  are  liirKily  nianuf.irluriil.  espcrialK  in  the  s-iuth  atxiut 
Osjiabruck  a;i'i  HiMi  sJ-.i/iin,  atu]  llll.^l■llitI^;  >■•  i.'ii>;ii>;i'il  i:'-  cxtciisivi'ly  : 
woollen  cltJths  are  nude  tu  a  conMUcrable  extent  in  the  ^uth  about 
Eiabeck,  G4ittin|^n  and  Hanieln;  cotton-apinning  and  weaving 
tiave  their  principal  aeal»  at  Hanover  and  Linden.  Glaat  houK*. 
paper-milU,  potteries,  tile  works  and  tofaaCto-pipc  works  are  numer- 
ous. Wax  IS  bl<-ac  he<l  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  thirc  an- 
numerous  tol).lrro  facforii-<.  tanncrieN,  breweries,  vinegar  works 
anil  hr;iiiiiv  distilleries.  S.hipbuilditiK  is  a:i  ir^portant  industr\. 
especially  at  Wilhelnnshawn,  PajH-nburK,  L*cr,  btadc  and  Ilarburg; 
and  at  Mandcn  rivcr-barKcs  are  built. 

Cunmertf. — .^Ithoueh  tne  carrying  trade  of  Hanover  is  to  a  great 
extent  abnortied  hy  Flambun;  and  Bremen,  the  ihipping  of  the 
province  counted,  in  1903,  750  isailini;  vesieU  and  86  steamerni  of. 
together,  5S.49S  rcg^istered  ton<i.  The  natural  port  is  Bremen- 
Cieestemtlnde  and  to  it  in  dins  tiii  ihi-  river  traffic  down  the  Ui's«'r. 
which  practtcally  forms  the  chief  tx>mmercial  artery  of  the  province. 

fymmmkuHmttj—Tht  roads  tlirou^hoat  arc,  on  the  whole,  well 
kJd.  md  thoae  oonnectinR  the  pnnciMl  towns  macadamiKd. 
Hanorarit  interKet-ted  by  important  trunk  linos  of  ratlu'ay ;  notably 
the  Raca  from  Berlin  tu  Cologne,  from  Hamburg  to  Frankfort-on- 
Mato^faoro  Hamburg  to  Bretocn  and  Cologne,  and  from  Berlin  to 

Hisiory.—'Tht  Bune  Hanover  (Haiuu^  «•.  Iu|)i  bank), 
originally  ronfincd  to  the  tmni  iilddi  became  the  capital  of 
the  duchy  of  LfiBebuif-CalenbeTg,  came  gradually  into  uie  to 
designate,  first,  the  dtichy  itself,  and  secondly,  the  electorate 

of  Brut.swick  Lunrhurg,  and  It  w,-is  offiri.i'.ly  rei-ognized  x« 
the  name  of  the  st.He  when  in  1S14  the  elertorale  w.t.h  raised 
to  the  r.mk  of  a  kingdom. 

The  early  hLslory  of  Hanover  is  merged  in  that  of  the  duchy 
•f  Brunswick  (v-*-).  from  which  the  duchy  of  Brutiswitk-Lutie- 
burg  and  its  oQshoots,  the  duchies  of  LUueburg-Celle  and 
Ltineburg-Caknberg  have  sprung.  Ernest  1.  (1497-1546),  duke 
•f  BruBBwick-Lttnebuig,  who  intioduoed  the  reformed  doctrines 
bito  Litaidiaii,  abtaiiicd  the  whole  of  this  dndqr  hi  1539;  and 
in  1569  Ua  two  aniviviBC  aoaa  nade  an  anamrmrnt  which 
«aa  aftannwda  niipaiible  Cor  tha  birth  of  the  kbgdont  of 
Hanover.  By  thb  agreement  tha  greater  part  of  the  duchy, 
with  its  capital  at  Celle,  came  to  Wflliam  (15.55-1502),  the 

younger  of  the  brolhurs,  who  piivc  to  his  land  and  added 

to  its  area;  and  this  duchy  of  Luiieburg-C  eiie  was  subsequently 
ruled  in  turn  by  four  of  hii  sons:  Ernest  II.  (1564-1611), 
Christian  (1566-16^0).  Augustus  (d.  i6j6)  and  Frederick 
(d.  1648).  In  addition  to  thcs*-  four  princes  Duke  William  left 
three  other  sons,  and  in  1610  the  seven  brothers  entered  into  a 
compact  that  the  duchy  should  not  be  divided,  and  that  only 
one  of  them  should  marry  and  continue  the  family.  Casting 
loU  to  determine  this  question,  the  lot  fcU  upon  the  sixth  brother, 
Gcofie  (i58a-i64>)<  who  waa  a  praaalnent  aoMier  daring  the 
petiod  of  the  Thbty  Tcan'  War  and  aaw  acrvtce  hi  abnost  all 
parta  of  Europe,  li^ithig  auceniively  for  Christian  IV.  of  Den- 
mark, the  emperor  Ferdfatand  II.,  and  for  the  Swedes  both 
before  and  after  the  death  of  Gustavns  Adolphu^  In  161 7 
he  aided  his  brother,  Duke  Christian,  to  add  GrubeniKiKt  ri  to 
I,iin<-!iurp.  and  after  the  extinction  uf  thi-  (aitiily  of  Bruiiswick- 
Woltcnbiittel  in  1654,  he  obtained  Calenberg  for  tiin>se!f,  making 
Hanover  the  capital  of  his  small  dukedom.  In  164S,  011  Duke 
Frederick's  death,  George's  eldest  son.  Christian  L«uii>  (d.  1665), 
became  duke  of  Liincburg-Cellc;  and  at  this  time  he  handed 
over  Calenberg,  which  he  had  ruled  since  his  father's  death, 
to  his  second  brother,  (.^eorge  Wllfiam  (d.  1705).  When  Christian 
Louis  died  George  William  aoeeeeded  him  in  LQneburg-Celle; 
hut  the  &uAy  mm  aho  daimed  by  a  younger  brother,  John 
FMetfcfc,  a  adtwed  and  cnM^^itened  prince  who  bad  fonaken 
tha  Lndwnn  laitfa  of  bia  famtty  and  had  bccone  a  Roman 
CathoBc.  Soon,  howevtr,  by  an  arrangement  John  Frederick 


r<  rLi\i-(l  Calenberg  and  Grabetihageti,  which  he  ruled  ;ii  absolute 
l.i.-Juijii,  (..-eating  a  slandiug  army  and  inudeiling  Ijb.  tuurt 
after  tlial  ol  Louis  Xl\'.,  and  which  camt  ui;  his  death  m  lOjy 
to  his  youngest  brother,  Ernest  .Augustus  u6jo-iOg8),  the 
I^otcstant  bishop  of  Osnahrui  k.  During  the  Frenth  wars  of 
aggres-sion  the  Luneburg  princes  were  eagerly  courted  by  Ixruii 
XIV.  and  by  his  opponenU;  and  after  Some  hcsitaticHi  George 
William,  inlluenced  by  Ernest  AugUttUS,  fought  among  the 
Imperialists,  while  John  Frederick  was  ranged  on  the  side  of 
France.  In  1689  George  William  waa  one  «l  the  clai mania  lor 
the  duchy  of  Saze-Lanenbiirg^  wMch  waa  left  without  a  ruler 
in  that  year;  and  after  n  atrng^  iritb  John  Claai|B  UL,  elector 
of  Sazooy,  and  other  rivals,  he  was  inveitcd  with  the  duchy 
by  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  It  was,  however,  his  more  ambitious 
brother,  Ernest  Augustus,  who  did  most  for  the  prestige  and 
advancement  of  the  hotjsc.  Having  introduced  the  principle 
of  primogeniture  into  Calenberg  in  1683,  Ernest  dclcriniiscd 
to  secure  for  himsell  llie  |K-ili(iii  ul  ati  elector,  and  the  conditioD 
of  Europe  and  the  cxigeiii  ics  oi  the  emperor  favoured  his  pre- 
tensions. He  made  skilful  u.'sc  oi  lipoid's  difiiculties;  and  in 
1693,  in  return  for  lavish  promises  of  assistance  to  the  Empire 
and  the  Ilabsburgs,  the  emperor  granted  him  the  rank  and  title 
of  elector  of  Bnwswick-Lttnebuti  with  the  office  of  standard- 
bearer  in  the  Holy  Roman  Bmptae.  Indignant  protests  folkmed 
this  pnoeedfag;  A  league  waa  fbaned  to  pcevcnt  aiqr  ndditiea 
to  the  electoral  college;  France  and  Sweden  were  called  npoa 
for  asMStaace;  and  the  constitution  of  the  Empire  was  reduced 
to  a  state  of  chaos.  This  agitation,  however,  soon  died  away; 
:ir:l  in  170H  Ceorgc  Ixiuis,  the  son  and  surccsfor  ol  Lrncst 
.\ugustu.s,  was  recognized  as  an  elector  by  the  imperial  diet. 
Cicorgc  Louis  married  his  cousin  Sophia  Dorothea,  the  only  child 
of  (leorge  William  of  Ldiieburg-Celle;  and  on  his  uncle's  death 
i;i  1, o;,  he  united  this  duchy,  together  with  Saxe-Laucnburg, 
with  his  paternal  inheritance  of  Calenberg  or  Hanover.  His 
father,  Ernest  Augustus,  bad  taken  a  step  of  great  importance 
in  the  history  of  Hanover  when  he  married  Sophia,  daiightw 
of  the  elector  palatine,  Frederick  V.,  and  grand-daugbter  of 
Jama  1.  of  En^and,  for,  thnwgh  his  notbar,  the  elector  Gaoqe 
Louk  becama,  fay  the  tmma  of  tha  Att  «f  SsttleoMttt  of  tyot, 
Ifing  nf  firnit  Britain  ind  fmlanil  fn  t jK 

From  this  tbne  untfl  the  death  of  ViniHam  IV.  fn  1837.  Liine- 
burg  or  Hanover,  was  ruled  by  the  same  sovereign  as  Great 
Britain,  and  this  personal  union  was  not  without  important 
results  for  both  countries.  Un<ier  George  I,  Hanover  joined 
ihc  alliance  against  Charles  X LI.  of  Sweden  in  J 71 5;  and  by 
tbe  f>eace  of  Stockholm  in  Xovembcr  i7ig  the  cli  t  tcr  n  a  jved 
the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verdcn,  which  formed  an  imporiant 
addition  to  the  electorate.  His  son  and  successor,  Geoi^  II.. 
who  founded  the  university  of  Gottingen  in  1737,  was  00  bad 
terms  with  his  brother-in-law  Frederick  William  I.  of  Pniwii. 
and  his  a«|>hcw  Frederick  the  Great;  and  in  1719  war  between 
PruMia  and  Hanover  was  only  juat  avoided.  In  174s  Caaigi 
took  up  arms  on  behalf  of  the  cmpraH  Ifaiia  Themn;  htH  ta 
August  1745  the  danger  in  England  from  the  Jaoofattes  led  hfaa 
tu  Mgr  the  convention  of  Hanover  with  FMerick  the  Great, 
alihaugh  the  struggle  with  France  raged  around  his  electorate 
until  the  (leace  of  Aix-la-Cha|K'llc  in  1748.  Induced  by  poUlical 
exigencies  Cieorgc  allied  himself  with  F'redcrirk  the  Great  when 
the  Seven  Vearh'  War  broke  out  in  1756;  but  in  S<-pleml)er  1757 
his  icm  William  .Augustus,  duke  of  Cumberland,  w.-is  romp<-l]cd 
alh  I  h  s  defeat  at  Hastc[it>e(  k  lo  sign  the  convention  of  Klostcr- 
zrvcn  and  to  abandon  Hanover  to  the  French.  English  money, 
hcwcvcr,  came  to  the  rescue;  in  1758  Ferdinand,  duke  of 
Brunswick,  cleared  the  electorate  of  the  invader;  and  Hanover 
sufTered  no  loss  of  territory  at  the  peace  of  1 763.  Both  George  L 
and  George  II.  preferred  Hanover  to  En^and  as  a  place  of 
residenoe,  and  it  waa  a  frtqucnt  and  perhaps  Justifiable  caute  of 
com{daiat  that  the  mtaicsta  of  Gnat  Britain  were  sacrificed 
to  thoae  of  the  smaller  country.  But  George  III.  was  more 
British  than  cither  his  grandfather  or  his  grcat-graridtaiher. 
and  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  the  foreign  policies  of  the  two 
ooontries  bcpn  to  diverge  in  the  later  yean  af  his  irign.  Two 
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main  considerations  dominstcd  the  fortunes  o(  Hanover  during 
tbe  pcaod  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  jeaktusy  f«^t  by  Prussia 
at  the  {mcfming  strength  and  prestige  of  the  elecUMmte,  and  its 
poiitioii  as  a  vulnerable  outpost  of  Great  Britain.  From  1 795  the 
Hanoverian  truope  fought  for  the  Allies  against  France,  until 
tlie  tfcaty  «f  Basel  between  f  nace  and  PniMia  in  179s  inpoeod 
»  tooed  oeiitrality  ii|HW  HMNVcr.  At  0*  ianinttoii  ot  Bona- 

rte  Hanover  vat  oeeopied  Iqr  the  l^nmlaQt  for  t-Uv  nmntha 
1801,  bat  at  the  ■ettlennnt  wfafch  followed  the  peace  of 
Lunevillc  the  secularized  bishopric  of  Osnabriick  was  added  to 
the  electorate.  Again  tempting  the  fortune  of  war  after  the 
rupluro  of  lUc  pfacc  of  Amitiih,  the  Hanovcriar-.s  fouiul  thai 
the  CMids  agamsl  them  were  loo  gre.il;  iiiid  111  Joiie  i8oj  by 
the  convention  01  Sulingcii  ihcir  tertiiury  was  occupied  by  the 
French.  The  formation  of  the  third  coaluion  against  I'rancp 
in  1805  induced  Napoleon  to  jiurchasc  the  su[ipi)rt  of  I'ruwia 
by  allowing  her  iraop»  tu  ^ixe  Hanover;  but  in  1807,  atier 
the  defeat  of  Prussia  at  Jena,  he  incorporated  the  southern 
put  of  the  electorate  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  adding  the 
nfttthom  portion  to  France  in  1810.  The  French  occupation 
waacoatly  and  a8gie48iv«;«nd  the  Hamiraiana,  many  of  whom 
wen  foiind  hi  the  alliad  amUe^  nclooued  thn  iillot  Ktpoleon 
aodtheivtiinaf  theoldoBden  ftqjWfMotedjttthe.OQapeteaf 
Vienna  by  Enieit,  Onint  If  flnater,  the  dector  waa  gianted  the 
title  of  king;  but  the  British  ministers  wished  to  keep  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain  distinct  from  those  of  Hanover.  The 
result  of  theconi^ress.  however,  was  not  unfavourable  to  the  nev. 
kingdom,  which  received  East  Friesland.  the  secularizM  bishopric 
of  llildesheim,  the  city  of  (joslar,  and  some  smaller  additions  of 
ttrritory,  in  return  for  the  surrender  oi  the  greater  part  of  thr 
duchy  ol  Saxe-Lauenburg  to  Prussia. 

Like  those  of  the  other  districts  01  Germany,  the  estates  of 
the  different  provinces  which  formed  the  kingdom  of  Hanover 
had  met  for  many  years  in  an  irregular  fashion  U>  exercise  their 
varyhtl  and  iU^fined  authority;  and,  although  the  elector 
Gnicat  AufutiMS  intnduoed  a^ystem  of  administrative  ooundk 
hue  CeMe,  these  estates,  nwiiiifhn  el  the  thie<ewU«ioCpeektea» 
Bobks  and  towns,  together  nith  n  body  aoawwhat  rrwrnMint 
the  English  privy  council,  woe  the  Odiy  oonstftntion  wUcb  the 
country  possessed,  and  the  only  clicck  upon  the  power  of  its 
ruler.  When  the  elector  George  Louis  became  king  of  Great 
Britain  in  1714  he  appointed  a  representative,  or  ilutilMlUr. 
to  govern  the  elef  toratc,  and  thus  the  union  of  ibe  two  countries 
wa.s  .-ittendcd  with  constitutional  changes  in  Hanover  as  well 
as  in  Great  Britain.  Responsible  of  course  to  the  elector,  the 
Stallhalter,  aided  by  the  t>rivy  council,  conducted  the  interruil 
afiaio  of  the  electorate,  generally  in  a  peaceful  and  satisfactory 
fashioD,  until  the  welter  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  On  the  con- 
elusion  of  peace  in  1814  the  estates  of  ,tbe  several  provinces  of 
the  kingdom  were  fused  intoi oie  body,  oonsistiug  of  eighty-five 
nembcn,  but  the  chief  power  was  emidsed  as  befove  by  the 
meBthtiaof  aieiraebletMBiliMk  to  i8i«,-ho«tT>r,  thia  feodal 
idte  was  sopphatad  by  a  new  eaoadtiiliaii.  Two  ehamben 
were  established,  the  one  fotnied  of  nobles  aadthe  othefof  elected 
representatives;  but  although  they  were  authorized  to  control 
the  finances,  their  power  with  regard  to  legislation  was  very 
circumscribed.  rhi<  conAtitution  was  sanctioned  by  the  prince 
regent,  a£tcr"wards  Kin^  C^eorge  but  it  was  out  of  harmony 
with  the  new  and  liberal  ideas  which  prevailed  in  F.urope.  and 
it  hardly  survived  (leorge's  decease  in  rS^o.  The  revolution 
of  that  year  eomiwlleti  Cicorge's  brother  and  .successor.  William, 
to  dismiss  Count  Milnster,  who  had  been  the  actual  ruier  of  the 
country,  and  to  name  his  own  brother,  Adolphus  Frederick, 
duke  of  Cambridge,  a  viceroy  of  Hanover;  one  of  the  viceroy's 
earliest  duties  being  to  appoint  a  commission  to  draw  up  a  new 
constitution.  This  was  done,  and  alter  William  had  insisted  upon 
«ertain  altemtians^  ft  waa  accepted  and  promulgated  Ib  1833. 
RepRSCatation  wis  gmated  to  the  peasants:  the  two  dnahetK 
were  empowered  to  initiate  legislation;  ministeia  vere  made 
responsible  for  all  acts  of  govemincnt ;  a  civil  list  was  given  to 
the  king  in  return  for  tlic  surrender  of  the  crown  lands;  and, 
in  shflft,  the  new  oanstitntion.  waa  sinilar  to  that  of  Geeai 


Britain.  These  liberal  arrangements,  however,  did  not  entirely 
allay  the  discontent .  A  strong  and  energetic  parly  endeavoured 
to  thwart  the  working  of  the  new  order,  and  OMttCBS  CMM  tO  % 
climax  on  the  death  of  William  IV.  in  1857, 

By  the  law  of  Hanover  a  woman  could  not  ascend  the  tfanoe^ 
and  acoordini^  Ernest  Anguatns,  diduof  Cwnberland,  the  fifth 
son  of  Geoffs  lit.,  and  not  Victoria,  succeeded  WiUhun  O 
anMnign  in  tint  aepareting  the  crowns  of  Great  Britain 
and  Haaovier  after  a  uidon  of  ti.^  years.  Ernest,  a  prince  with 
very  autocratic  ideas,  had  dis.i  .i| -  r. ,  ,j  of  the  constitution  of 
1833,  and  his  first  important  act  ^  ivait  was  to  deeiare  it  inv.Tlid. 
ile  appears  to  have  been  e-specially  chagrineiJ  btcauae  the  crown 
iaaUb  were  not  his  per.sonal  property,  but  ibc  whole  of  the  new 
arrangcnKnis  wvre  repugnant  to  him.  Seven  Gottingen  pro 
ffw'ior';  who  protested  against  this  proceeding  were  deprived  of 
their  chairs,  and  sornc  of  tliem,  including  F.  C.  Dahlmann  and 
Jakob  Grimm,  were  banished  from  the  country  for  publishing 
their  protest.  To  save  the  constitution  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  Gerntan  Confederation,  which  Hanover  had  joined  in  1815; 
but  the  federal  diet  declined  to  interfere,  and  in  1840  Erncst 
altered  the  ooostitution  to  sidl^  his  own  illiberal  views.  Beoover- 
ing  the  ciawn  Jbtids,  he  abofaihed  tin  principle  of  nuristeriel 
seqiomiihflity*  the  ImhAufve  power  of  the  two  chambers,  and 
other  tefonns,  virtually  restoring  affairs  to  their  condition  before 
1833.  The  inevitable  crisis  was  delayed  until  the  stormy  year 
1848,  when  the  king  probably  saved  his  crown  by  hastily  giving 
]  back  the  constrtution  of  1S53.  Order,  however,  having  Ixcn 
rtsituied,  in  1  j>50 he  dismiseed  the  Liberal  mi ni.str>'  ami  aticmplrd 
to  evade  his  concessioDa;  a  bitter  struggle  had  just  broken  out 
when  Ernest  Augustus  died  in  November  1851.  During  this 
reign  the  foreign  policy  of  Hanover  both  within  and  without 
Germany  had  been  coioureci  by  jealousy  of  Prussia  and  by  the 
king's  milnrntir  Mrat  Refusing  to  join  the  Prussian  Zoilvtrein, 
Hanover  had  beoome  n  member  of  the  rival  commercial  union, 
tbe  Sleuentttim,  tluee  ycatn  before  Ernest's  accession;  but  as 
this  union  was  not  a  treat  success  the  ZoUterem  was  joined  in 
iSji.  In  s849»  after  the  iaQuie  of  the  CeraMui  parijanienit  at 
Fcaahfnt,  the  kfaif  had  joined  with  the  sorcrelgns  of  FniMht 
and  Sanmy  to  form  the  three  kings'  alliance ";  but  tins 
union  with  Prussia  was  unreal,  and  with  the  king  of  Saxony  he 
soon  transferred  his  support  to  Austria  and  became  a  member 
of  the  "  four  lungs'  alliance." 

George  V.,  the  new  king  of  Hanover,  who  was  unfortunately 
blind,  sharing  his  father's  political  ideas,  at  once  appointed 
a  ministry  whose  aim  wa.<!  to  swe<-p  aw,"»y  the  constitution  of 
1S4S.  This  [irojecl,  however,  wa.s  reeisti:d  by  the  second 
chamber  of  the  Landtc%,  or  parliament;  and  after  several 
changes  of  government  a  new  ministry  advised  the  king  in  1855 
to  appeal  to  the  diet  of  the  Germap  Confederation.  This  waa 
done,  and  the  diet  declared  tbe  emstitiition  of  1848  to  be  invalid. 
Actinc  on  this,  vetdictt  not  only  was  •  ministiy  fanned  tc  restore 
the  constitntloD  of  1840,  but  after  tome  ttoilible  a  body  of 
membcta  fuBy  In  sgnnpathir  irilh  this  4ib|BCKwaft  letuned  to 
parliament  in  1857.  Bnt  theee  members  were  so  far  fnnn  repr^ 
senting  the  opinions  of  the  people  that  popular  resentment 
compelled  George  to  dismiss  his  advisers  in  1862.  Hut  t  he  more 
liberal  government  which  succeeded  did  not  enjoy  his  compU-ie 
confidence,  and  in  1865  a  mintstr>'  wa*.  oucc  rnurc  formed  which 
was  more  in  acconi  with  Ws  own  ideas.  This  contest  soon  lost 
both  interest  and  importance  owing  to  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  Germany.  Busmarck,  the  director  of  the  policv  of  Pru.ssia, 
was  devising  methods  for  tbe  realiaation  of  his  schemes,  and  it 
became  clear  after  the  war  over  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and 
Hoist ein  that  the  smaller  German  states  would  soon  be  obliged 
to  decide  definitely  between  .\uatfiSiaiid  Prussia.  After  a  period 
of  vacillation  Hanmr  threw  iaher  h>t  with  Austria,  the  decisive 
step  being  tikcu'when  the  qocMion  of  the  mobOitatlon  of  the 
fedenl  acnqr  was  voted  qmn  is  the  dlst  en  the  14th  of  June 
r86d.  At  once  Prassia  requested  Hsnover  to  remain  unanned 
and  neutral  during  the  war,  and  with  equal  promptness  King 
George  reused  to  assent  to  these  demands.  Prussian  troops 
then  .erased  Jria  fntntisr  nod  took  pesmilen  of  Ms  capital. 
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The  HaaOVWlanH,  however,  were  victorious  at  the  battit-  uf 
Langensalza  on  the  37th  of  Jum-  1HO6,  but  tht-  ixlvatKc  of  fri-sh 
bodies  of  the  ornmy  i;<jmf>i-]|eii  thtni  to  cai)i:u!atc  two  days 
later.  By  the  terms  of  this  surrender  the  king  was  not  to  reside 
in  Hanover,  his  oQicers  were  to  lake  no  further  pari  in  the  war, 
and  his  ammunition  and  stores  became  the  property  of  Prussia. 
The  decree  of  the  ;oth  of  Septaobor  formally  annexed 
Hmom  to  Pniaaia,  when  it  baoun*  •  province  of  that  kingdom , 
wUk  Kiag  G«oi|e  from  Us  ratftat  at  ffietsias  nppaaled  In  vain 
to  the  pomen  d  Buiope.  Mnay  of  the  HuoveriaBB  nmnlaed 
loyal  to  their  aovereigB;  some  of  them  lerving  in  the  Gaelph 
Legion,  which  was  maintained  largely  at  his  expense  in  France, 
where  a  paper.  La  SUwilion,  was  founded  by  Oskar  Medina 
( I  iQo i)  and  coridui  tf  l  it:  his  interests.  These  and  othi-r 
elaborate  eilort*.  however,  faili-ii  cd  brin>?  alx)Ut  the  rflurn  of  the 
king  to  Hani>v<  r,  though  the  <'rufl7>h  [i.-irty  ((intinuid  to  agitate 
and  to  hope  even  after  the  Krani  o-( ierman  W  ar  had  immensely 
inereased  the  [xiwer  ar^il  'tie  iire^ti^'c  of  I'ru.>isia.  (leorge  died 
in  June  1H7S.  lit*  son,  Kriiest  .Augustus,  duke  of  Cuml>erlan<l, 
continued  to  maintain  hi*  claim  to  the  crown  of  Hanover,  and 
refused  to  be  reconciled  with  Prussia.  Owing  to  this  attitude 
the  German  imperial  government  reftiaed  to  allow  him  to  take 
possession  of  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  which  he  inherited  on 
the  extinction  of  the  elder  branch  of  hia  family  In  1884,  and  again 
in  i«o6  when  the  aame  labject  came  iqtfur  letdement  on  the 
death  of  the  ngent,  Priooe  Albert  of  FnatfaL 

la  1I67  Kbig  Ooiiise  had  apeed  toacoept  Pramlan  booda  to 
the  value  of  aboot  £i,<oo,oooaacompeBaationfortheconfi«catlott 
of  his  estates  in  Hanover.  In  1868,  however,  on  account  of  his 
continued  hostility  to  Prussia,  the  Prussian  government 
Hcquest rated  this  i)rui>erty:  and.  known  as  the  IVdfen/onds, 
or  Keptiiu  nfi'ndi,  it  was  employed  as  a  .secret  service  fund  to 
combat  the  intrigues  of  the  Guclphs  in  various  parts  of  F.urop<'; 
until  in  iHc)3  it  \v;»s  arranged  that  the  interest  shoul<l  be  paid 
to  the  duke  of  Cumberhmd.  In  1885  measure!*  v.eri-  ■.akeii  to 
incorporate  the  province  of  Hanover  more  thoroiighiy  in  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  Hanoverians  have  submitted  to  the  inevital>le, 
and  arc  loyal  subjects  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 

.AuTHOKrTlK.s,— .v.  HUiii',  Cttthiehtt  des  KOnifrdcks  Hannmxr  un4 
drt  Htrsogtumi  Braunsihwrin  (lianover,  18J4-1K.V1):  .A.  I-  H. 
Schaumann,  Ilandbuch  der  Geschkhtt  der  Lande  Uannovtr  und 
Brmmtdumit  (Hanovan  iWe):  C.  \.  Grotefend.  Gesckulile  der 
Mtmmmm  ■  ImdiMadKiww  rtrfassmnn  <Ui  K&nweichs  HommoMr. 
lSr4-lift  {ihMovcr,  1857);  H.  A.  Uppcrmann,  Zur  Gtsthiehte  det 
KdnifTttckt  Hannoerr.  1SJJ-1S60  (Berlin.  1H6H);  E.  von  Meier, 
n  xinm'rriche  rcr/iUKJFU'j-  iini!  W-m.iIluts^iiy  u  hu  h!/-  (Leipzig. 
!,■<>)•<- 1, s.)<)  I  ,    W.  I  .'"'i;  f    Kh-fur.:,  rlh'i:    Ji'.Kti'nrr  tv.m 

Battler  fritden  bit  tttr  prcuimtken  OkkuptUion  t Hanover,  1H94); 
and  Gudniekl*  de$  Ktiatiywickt  llanmtmr  (L^ipcic,  1898-1901); 
von  Treltaehlce,  Dir  nenot  mm  Cumberbuid  una  das  hannoversthe 
SiMhfrundrrsfts  rn»  (!.c>i(>ii)j,  IS.'SHI;  M.  HSr.  Phersicht  uber 

dir  IWslitmif  dfs  ki^nigluhrn  .Slmilmr.  hi:'  zu  ffstnniKrr  (l.i'i|iziE. 
I9U0);  Ifiinnmnrrsclu-s  Porlfolio  (Stuttgart.  1839-1841);  and  the 
autboriiu'n  ^iven  Itir  the  history  of  Brunswick. 

BANOVER,  the  capital  of  the  Prussian  province  of  the  same 
name,  situated  in  a  sandy  but  fertile  plain  on  the  L.eine,  which 
here  leoeivca  the  Ihaa^  38  m.  M.W.  from  fiiunawick,  78  S.£. 
of  BreBMB,  and  at  the  cnaaiag  ol  the  aubi  Sttea  of  nStn^t 
Berlin  to  Cologae  and  Hamburg  to  FVankfort-oO'Maln.  tvp. 
(1885)  139.731;  (1900)  3.)5.666;  (toos)  »so,io>3>.  Ob  the  north 
and  east  the  town  is  half  encircled  by  the  bouitiful  woods  and 
groves  of  the  Eilenriede  and  the  List  iriiich  form  the  public 
park.  The  I^cine  flows  through  the  (ity,  having  the  old  town 
on  its  right  and  (he  quaint  Culenbcrger  i]uarter  between  its  left 
bank  and  the  Ihmc.  The  old  town  is  irregularly  built,  with 
narrow  streets  .ind  old-fashioneil  gabled  houses.  In  its  centre 
lies  the  Markt  Kirche.  a  red  brick  etiilice  of  the  i.jth  century, 
(  oniaining  interesting  monuments  and  some  line  sitaincd-glass 
w.niiows,  and  with  a  steeple  310  ft.  in  height  (the  highest  in 
Hanover).  Ils  interior  was  restored  in  1855.  Cloae  by,  on  the 
market  square,  is  the  red-brick  medieval  town-hall  (RatbausV 
with  an  historical  wine  cellar  beneath.  It  haa  been  anpetaeded 
for  municipal  busineaa  by  a  new  btuUliiK.  and  nowoootaina  the 
civic  archives  and  aauaanm.  The  new  town,  annmuuUng  the 


old  on  the  north  and  east,  and  lyinc  between  it  and  the  woods 
referred  to.  has  wide  street.-.,  hani]>rime  buildings  and  beautiful 

I  squares.  Among  the  l.xst  mentioned  ure  ihe  square  at  the  railway 
station— the  Ernst  August-Flatz — with  an  equestrian  statue  of 
King  Ernest  Augustus  in  bronze;  the  triangular  Theater- Plats, 
with  statues  of  the  composer  Marschncr  and  others;  and  the 
Georgs-Platz,  with  a  statue  of  Schiller.  To  the  south  of  the  old 
town,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ihme,  Uea  the  Wateiloo-Plata,  with 
a  column  of  victory,  154  ft.  bi|^,  having  inaaibed  on  it  the 
names  (rfSoeHanowiana  who  fcO  at  Watcfleo.  In  the  adjacent 
gantens  an  opeA  lotuBdacndoaM  a  marideboet  of  the  philosopher 
Leibnitz,  and  near  it  ia  a  monument  to  General  Count  von  Alten, 
the  commander  of  the  Hanoverian  troops  at  Waterloo.  Among 
the  other  churches  the  most  notice ;iM(-  .Trr  the  Ncustadterkircl:c. 

j  with  a  graceful  shrine  containing  the  lomb  of  I.eibnitz,  the 
Krcuzkirche,  built  about  l  ioo,  with  a  curious  steeple,  and  the 
Aegidienkirche  among  ancient  editices.  and  amoni?  modern  ones 
the  Christuskirche,  a  gift  of  Kinj;  (ieorge  V.,  the  Lukabkin  hc, 
the  Lutherkirchc,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St  Mary, 
with  a  tower  ,^oo  ft.  high,  containing  the  gra\x  of  T.udwig 
Windthorst,  "  his  little  excellency,"  for  many  years  leader  of 
the  Ultramontane  (Centre)  party  in  tlie  imperial  diet.  Of 
secular  buildings  the  moat  remarkable  is  the  royal  palace— Schlois 
—built  1636-1640,  with  agrand  portal  and  handaome quadrant 
In  ita  cfaapd  are  preaemid  the  rdica  of  aaints  wbiA  Bemy 
the  Lion  brooght  frcnn  Pakatine.  The  new  provincial  nuseun 
built  in  1897-1904  contains  the  Cumberland  Gallery  and  the 
Guelph  Museum;  and  the  Keatner  Mtiseum  alio  contains 
interesting  and  valuable  collections  of  works  of  art.  Thi  other 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  royal  archive*  ut;d  library, 
containing  a  library  of  joo,<xx>  volumes  an'l  vs^^o  manuscripts, 
the  old  provincial  museum,  which  houses  a  variety  of  collections, 
such  as  r'.,iU;nil,  historical  and  ethnographical,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  modem  paintings;  the  theatre  (built  1845-1853),  one 
of  the  largest  in  (iermany,  the  archaeological  museum,  the 
railway  station,  and,  in  the  west,  close  to  Herrenbauscn  (sec 
below) ,  the  magnificent  Welfenachiom  (Guelph-paUce).  lie  liuik, 
begun  in  1850,  was  almost  completed  in  1866,  but  was  never 
occupied  by  the  Hanoverian  royal  family.  Since  1875  it  has 
been  occnpfed  by  tim  technical  high  achool,  an  aoudei^y  with 
univcnitxpiivilaimk  ClaaetaU  UaathafamoaMBemahatiaen. 
the  summer  palace  of  tha  tinner  klaga  of  Haaoacr,  with  fine 
gardom,  an  opcn-«ir  theatn,  a  miiaeam  and  an  orangery,  and 
approached  by  a  gaand  avenue  over  a  mile  in  length. 

Hanover  has  a  number  of  colleges  and  schools,  and  is  the  seat 
of  scver.Tl  learned  .societies.  It  is  largely  frequented  by  foreign 
students,  especially  Knglish,  attracted  by  the  educational 
facilities  it  olTcrs  and  by  the  reputed  purity  of  the  German 
spoken.  Hanover  is  the  headquarters  of  th<-  X.  I'russian  army 
corps,  has  a  large  garrison  of  nearly  all  amis  un  l  a  famous  military 
riding  school.  It  occupicsa  leadingposition  among  the  industrial 
and  commercial  towns  of  the  empire,  and  of  recent  years  has 
made  rapid  progress  in  prosperity.  It  is  connected  by  railway 
with  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Hamein,  Cologne,  Altenbcken 
and  Caaael,  and  the  fadlitiea  of  iateromiae  ham,  radar  the 
fcifrfnjf  t»<rf»fci»  pwi— Im  gr'inninwt,fmniHiilyitrftin|tiil 
iu  trade  and  maniifartiinia.  Aimoat  all  hidnatiiea  iw  npn- 
sented;  tfticf  among  them  are  marWBa4>MmiHg,  tkt  OMm- 
facture  of  india-nibtier,  linen,  cloth,  hardware,  chcmicala, 
tobacco,  pianos,  furniture  and  groceries.  The  commerce  consists 
principally  in  wine,  hides,  horses,  coal  wood  and  ccrcak.  There 
are  e.\tcnsive  i)rinting  establishments.  Hanover  was  the  first 
Gerrtian  town  that  w.is  lighted  with  gas.  It  is  the  birthplace 
of  Sir  William  >lerschcl,the  astronomer, of  tlie  brothers  Schkgel, 
of  iitt.inr;  ami  of  the Uatociaa  Perta.  The phfleaapiiat  Leifealtt 

died  there  in  1716. 

t  lo'*  I'v.  on  the  left  h.i:\k  of  the  Lrine,  licB  the  manufacturine 
louii  ol  Linden,  which,  though  praccically  forming  one  town  with 
Hanover,  is  treated  under  a  separate  heading. 

The  town  of  Hanover  is  fint  mentioned  during  the  ittb 
century.  Itbdongedtothefamily  of  Wetf,thentothobilbapa 
oiHildMhalm,  and  than,  h  tjCprttcameagaininftothepoMaiiaa 
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of  the  Welfs,  now  dukes  of  Brunswick.   It  joined  the  H«aae«tic 

Lcuguc,  and  was  later  the  residence  of  the  brunch  of  the  ducal 

hDu.sc.  wliiili  rcceivi-d  the  utl<'  of  cli-ctor  of  Hanover  and 
asceudeil  ihc  Unlish  throne  in  iht  [R-rson  o(  George  I.  One  or 
two  imp«)rl.inl  irratii  s  wi-rc  siKHcxl  in  Hoover,  which  frotn  iSio 
to  181  ^  -.MIS  par:  of  iIh'  kingdom  of  \\  cMphalia,  aod  in  1866  was 
annexed  Prussia,  aiur  huving  hvvn  the  ci^til  of  the  kingdom 
of  Hirovcr  since  its  foundation  in  i.S) 

Sit  i ).  1  Btldi't  (itJi  Jitin'uctr5  1  Vri;u«<(rn/.'f  t;  !iS'yii;  lIo)>[x_-, 

Ctithichtf  der  Siodi  UanniKer  nM45;;  Hir«hu-lcl,  iinttmnirj.  Otun- 
indMri*  und  GrosshandfJ  (l^eipiU!,  Fren»lorff,  HU  Stadt- 

rrrfttTHvi!  llannovrrs  in  alter  una  neutr  Zrii  (Leipzig.  1883);  W. 
Bahrdt.  (jachuku  dfr R,-toTmatitm  drr  Stadt  Hanativer  <l89l);  Hart- 
nunn,  Ct.-,'.  hu  lur  von  Hanntnrr  mil  hf  inndercr  Riicksichlnakme  auj  die 
Entunfktiuri)^  tier  Rrsulrnzsiudi  Hi^nmrxfr  ([SN6):  Hannover  und 
Umtfgeml,  Fnl-cii  irli>':i;  wu!  /.nsli.ntlr  }r\nrr  Industrie  und 
CrtiYr^  tlhy^:;  and  the  Vrkuf.di-nburh  der  Sladi  Hannover  (i860, 
foil 

HANOVER,  a  tow.-i  of  Jcilcreon  county,  Indiana,  U.S.A., 
on  the  Ohio  river,  about  5  m  below  Madison.  Pop.  (1890) 
45q;  (1900)  377.  It  is  served  by  boats  on  'hr  Ohio  rivrr  and 
by  stages  to  Madison,  the  nearest  railway  station.  Alon^r  the 
border  of  the  town  and  on  a  bluff  riaiiig  about  500  ft.  above  the 
liver  is  Hanover  College,  an  iastitatiba  under  Presbyterian 
control,  embracing  a  college  and  a  preparatory  department,  and 
offering  classical  and  scientific  courses  and  instruction  fat  JBUBic, 
then  it  no  charge  for  tHitioo.  la  iaDft'1909  theie  «en  an 
•tudfents,  75  being  in  the  Acndeaty.  Tbt  imtitutioo  «u  opened 
inn  log  califai  in  18*7,  wuinaiipdntiedai  Huever  Academy  in 
1848,  «a»  adoirted  aa  a  tfynodical  adiool  by  the  Pmbyteifaa 
Synod  of  Indiana  in  (8»9«n  condition  that  a  llieblogical  depart- 
ment be  added,  and  ia  1833  was  Incorporated  under  its  present 
name.  In  1840,  however,  the  theolo^icid  di  |  n  !  .  n;  became  a 
sepur.itc  institution  and  w«s  remnved  !<•  New  Albany,  whence 
in  I'^'Q  it  was  rcmovrd  to  Chirago,  where  it  was  named,  fir^t, 
the  I'resbylcrian  Theological  Seminary  of  the  North-west,  and, 
in  1.SH6.  the  .\kCormick  Theoloxieal  Setnin.iry.  In  lh(-  years 
immediateiy  after  its  incorporation  in  1833  Hanover  College 
introduced  the  "manual  labor  system**  and  was  for  a  time 
very  prosperous,  but  the  system  waa  not  a  success,  the  college 
ran  into  debt,  and  in  1843  the  tniateea  attempted  to  surrender 
the  charter  and  to  acquire  the  charter  of  a  university  at  Madison. 
This  effort  was  opposed  by  a  strong  party,  which  secured  a 
more  Ubemldwiterfv  the  coScoe.  In  1880  tbe  college  became 
cocducationaL 

HAMOVIR.  a  township  of  Grafton  county,  Hampshire, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Connecticut  river,  75  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Concord. 

I'op.  (i,Sqo;  1S17;  (ii)oo)  iJ'S4.  No  railw.iy  enters  this  town- 
shij):  the  Lcdyard  Free  Brid^re  (the  first  free  britige  across  (he 
Connecticut)  connects  it  with  Norwich, \  t  ,  which  is  served  t)y 
the  Boston  #c  Maine  railway.  R,'jn(;e<i  of  rngKefi  hills,  broken 
by  deep  narrow  gorges  and  by  the  wider  valley  of  Mink  Brook, 
riic  near  the  river  and  cul.-ninatc  in  the  E.  section  in  Moosr 
Mountain,  J3J6  ft.  above  the  sea,  Near  the  foot  of  Moose 
Mountain  is  the  birthplace  of  Laura  D.  Bridgman.  Agriculture, 
dairying  and  lumbering  are  the  chief  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  village  of  Hanover,  the  principal  settlement  of  the  township, 
occupies  Hanover  Plain  in  ilm  S.W.  corner,  and  is  the  scat  of 
Dartmouth  CoUcn  to<*-)>  which  haaa  strikingly  beautiful  campus, 
and  MMmg  fas  bdfdiitg*  sev«n1  excdient  examples  of  the 
COloillal  style;  notaUy  Dartmouth  Hall.  The  Mary  Hllchcock 
raenKnrbd  WMpital,  a  cottage  hospital  of  36  beds,  was  cnrted 
in  i8oo-i8q3  by  Hiram  Hitchcock  in  memory  of  his  wife.  The 
charter  of  the  township  was  granted  by  Ciov.  Bcnning  Went- 
worth  on  the  4th  of  July  1 76:.  am!  the  first  setlktr.eii!  was  nuide 
in  May  176$.  The  rerords  of  the  tr.>wn  meetings  -.ind  selectmen, 
176S-1S1.S,  have  been  publisfied  b\  K  P.  StorTS  (  Hanover,  ti>oO- 

Sic  Kiedcrii  k  (  h  ivi.-,  ,1  Ilx'-li.ry  nf  Diirlmoulh  CoUi  i^fCod  Ike  i  irmn 
oi  1 ;    ("ambridi;e.  iKiji'i. 

HANOVER,  a  borough  of  ^■ork  county,  Pennsylvania,  I'.S 
36  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Harristmrg,  and  6  m.  from  the  S.  border  ot 
the  gt»te     I'op.  liJiijoi  ?74<),  (I'loo)  ,^03.  of  whom  i^^  were 
fort ign  born.    It  is  ser\eil  by  the  Northern  Cetittid  .in<:l  the 
Western  Maiylaad  railways.   The  botoitgh  is  built  on  nearly 


level  ground  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Conewago,  at  the  point 
dintersectton  of  the  turnpike  roads  leading  to  Baltimore,  Carlisle, 
York  and  I'rcderii  k,  iroin  which  places  the  principal  streets 
sections  oi  these  loi^ — are  named.  Among  its  manufactures 
are  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  dour,  silk,  waggons, 
shoes,  gloves,  fumiturr.  wire  cloth  and  cigars.  The  settlcmeTtt 
of  the  place  was  begun  mostly  h\  (iermans  during  the  middle 
of  the  iHth  century.  Hanover  was  laid  out  in  1763  or  1764  by 
Col.  Richard  MacAllister;  and  in  1815  it  Wia  iieotpoiated. 
On  the  30th  of  June  1863  there  was  a  cavalry  engagement  in 
and  near  Hanover  between  the  forces  of  Generals  H.  J.  Kilpatrick 
(Union)  and  J.  £.  B.  Stuart  (Confederate)  preliminaiy  to  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg.  This  engnge-eat  Is  oemimemontad  1^ 
an  equestrian  statue  erected  in  Hanover  by  tbe  state. 

HAMBIOT,  nUMCOIS  (1761- 1794),  Prendi  revolutionist, 
was  born  at  Nanterre  (Seine)  of  poor  parentage.  Having  lost  his 
first  cmpk>yment— with  a  proctirtttr — through  dishonesty, 
he  obtuintii  a  clerkship  in  the  Paris  inlroi  in  1  ■j?!].  but  was 
dismissed  for  abandoning  his  ]>ost  when  the  I'ari^ians  f>iirned 
I  the  octroi  barriers  on  the  night  of  the  ijth-i3th  uf  Jul>'  17.S0. 
Atttr  leading  ,1  hanil  to  nnout  h  existence  for  some  time,  he  btcame 
one  of  '.he  orator.s  of  the  section  of  the  salts  luh'itis.  and  com- 
manded the  anr.ed  force  of  that  sot  t ion  during  the  insurrection 
on  the  lothof  August  1  vo-'  and  the  niassacresof  September.  But 
be  did  not  come  into  prominence  until  the  night  of  tbe  30th-3ist 
eflilay  1793.  when  he  was  provisionally  appointed  commandant- 
general  of  the  armed  forces  of  Paris  by  the  council  general  of 
the  Commune.  On  the  3  ist  of  May  he  was  one  of  the  delegates 
from  tbe  CommUBe  to  tbe  Convention  demanding  the  dissolutioB 
of  die  ComniMioa  «f  Twelve  and  the  pmsajptioii  of  the 
GiioBdiste  (f  a),  aad  he  was  in  commaiMl  ol  the  fneoncctionaiy 
forces  of  the  Commutte  during  the  Amnte  ol  tbe  >nd  of  June 
fscc  French  Revolution).  On  the  i  ith  of  June  be  resigned 
his  command,  declaring  that  order  had  been  restored.  On  the 
I  Uh  be  was  impeached  in  the  Convention;  l)ut  the  nuHion  was 
not  carried,  and  on  the  ist  of  July  he  was  elected  b>  the  C  ommune 
permanent  commander  of  the  armed  forces  of  I'aris.  Ihis 
position,  which  j^ve  hitn  enormous  [>owcr,  he  retained  until 
the  revolution  of  the  gth  I'hett-.idor  (July  27.  1794I.  His 
arrest  was  dccre<"d;  but  he  had  the  gintraU  sounded  and  the 
tocsin  rung,  and  tried  to  rescue  Robespierre,  who  was  under 
arrest  in  the  hall  oi  the  ComiU  de  SirtU  GitUraJe.  Hanriot  was 
himself  arrested,  but  was  rescued  by  his  adherents,  and  hastened 
to  tbe  UAiel  de  Ville.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  organise  resistance 
he  fled  and  Ud  in  a  acduded  yud,  where  he  was  discovered  the 
neat  day.  Ha  was  arrested,  sentaioed  to  dc*tb,end  guflleOned 
with  Robespierre  and  Ms  friends  on  the  lotb  TiMrmidor  of  tbe 
year  II.  (the  aSth  of  July  1794). 
HANSARD,  LUKB  (1752-1828),  English  printer,  was  bom  on 

the  ;th  of  July  i-:2  in  St  .Mary's  parish,  Norwi(h.  fte  was 
educated  at  Bostoi:  grammar  sthooi,  and  was  apjirenl itctl  to 
Stephen  White,  a  .Norwich  printer,  As  swn  as  his  apprenticeship 
had  expired  Hansard  started  for  Ix]ndon  with  only  a  guinea  in 
his  pocket,  and  became  a  compositor  in  the  ofiicc  of  John  Hughs 
(1703-1771),  printer  to  the  Huu.se  of  Commons  In  !7T4  he  was 
made  a  partner,  and  undertook  almost  the  entire  conduct  of  the 
business,  which  in  1800  came  completely  into  his  hands.  C>n  the 
admMow  of  bis  sods  the  iirm  became  Luke  Hansard  &  5suns. 
Among  those  whose  friendsliip  Hansard  won  in  the  exercise 
of  his  profession  were  Robert  Orme,  Bmke  atd  Dr  Johnson; 
while  PonoB  praised  him  as  tin  moat  accurate  pfister  of  Greek. 
He  prtoted  the  JtunuhtfUu  Htiut  Commons  from  1774  till 
his  death.  The  promptitude  and  tocMiaicrwttbwUch  Hansard 
printed  parliamentary  papers  were  often  of  the  f^lfst  service 
to  government — notably  on  one  occasion  when  the  proof-sheets 
of  the  report  of  the  Secret  Committee  on  the  French  Revolution 
were  submitted  :o  f'itt  twen'v-four  hours  after  the  draft  had 
left  his  hands.  On  the  union  with  Ireland  1.^1.  the  increase 
o[  Jiarliamentary  [jrinting  rom[ielir<l  II,"ins,ii-d  to  give  lip  .'dl 
private  printing  except  «du-ii  [larlianu  iif  w  ,ts  not  silling  Me 
dc'.-ised  numerous  expedients  for  reducing  the  expense  of  publish- 
ing the  reports;  and  in  iSoj,  when  bis  workmen  struck  at  a  time 
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•f  neat  pmniK,  he  and  bit  MMi  tlwnsclves  set  to  work  as 
cQoapoaitOBi.  Lvfee  Haaaaid  diad  oa  the  29th  of  October  1828. 

ffia  aon,  IteKW  Cvnm  Huimba  (lyT^^iiil)*  eauUialMd 
a  picn  of  bto  om  in  Patemoaur  Row,  and  b^pin  is  1B03  to 
pciM  the  PaHianuiUarf  Ikhales,  nUcb  me  Ml  at  fint  Smie- 
pendent  reports,  but  ncn  tak«n  ficm  tbe  newipapen.  After 
1S89  the  debates  were  published  by  the  Hansard  Publishing 
Union  Limited.  T.  C.  Hansard  was  the  author  of  Typographia, 
an  Ilistorii'ii  Sketch  oj  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Arl  r.f 
Prmting,  (1S25).  The  original  business  remained  in  the  hands 
of  hii  jounger  brothers,  J.inics  and  Luke  Gcnvcs  H.insani 
(1777-1.^51)-  The  firm  was  prosi-ruled  in  i8.?7  by  John  Joscpji 
Jitockwcll  for  printinR  by  order  of  the-  Houm:  of  Commons,  in  an 
officia]  report  <jf  the  inspector  of  pruious,  sutements  regarded  by 
tba  plaintiff  as  libellous.  Hansard  sheltered  himself  on  the 
^onnd  of  pdvilcfe,  but  it  was  not  until  after  much  litigation 
tkat  the  aecnrity  of  the  printen  ol  fovenmcat  tepoits  was 
fuaiaateed  by  itatute  in  1840. 

nuimnc  UUMQI.  it  b  fmpoadUe  to  aadcn  nojr 
pndse  date  for  the  bcfbudnc  ^  ^  Hanaeatic  League  or 
to  name  any  sin^e  factor  which  «gdah»  the  origin  of  tluU 
loose  but  etiective  fe<deration  of  North  German  towns.  Associ- 
ated action  and  jxinial  union  among  these  towns  can  be 
tr.^rrd  back  to  the  i.^th  rmtury.  In  1241  we  find  LUbetk  ami 
Hamburg  aurecinK  to  aafcKuaril  the  important  road  coiintct- 
ing  the  BaJtit  and  the  Nortli  Sea.  The  tirsl  known  meeting  of 
the  "  maritime  lowus,"  later  known  as  the  Wendish  group  and 
including  LUbeck,  Hamburg,  Lflnchurg,  Wismar,  Rostock  and 
Stralsynrl,  took  place  in  1256.  The  Saxon  towns,  (iuring  the 
following  century,  were  joining  to  protect  their  common  interests, 
and  indeed  at  this  period  town  confederacies  in  Germany,  both 
North  and  South,  were  so  considerable  as  to  call  for  the  declara- 
tion against  then  in  the  Golden  BtiU  of  1356.  The  decline  of 
the  imperial  power  ad  the  growing  cvpoaitiaa  between  the 
towns  and  the  tenftorial  princes  Juadfied  these  defensivt  town 
alliances,  which  in  South  Germany  took  on  a  peculiariy  political 
character.  The  relative  weakness  of  lerritoria!  power  in  the 
North,  alter  the  fall  of  Henry  the  Lion  of  Saxony,  dirainishtd 
without  however  removing  this  motive  for  union,  but  the 
comparative  immunity  from  princely  aggression  on  land  left 
the  towns  freer  lo  combine  in  a  stronger  and  more  permanent 
union  for  the  defence  of  their  co(uuu:rct:  by  sea  and  for  the 
control  of  the  Baltic. 

While  the  political  element  in  the  development  of  the  Uanscat  ic 
Leagnn  amat  not  be  underestimated,  it  was  not  so  formative 
aatne  eoamoiBic.  The  foundation  was  laid  for  the  growth  of 
GemaatowBaalOQg  the  southern  shore  of  the  Baltic  by  the  great 
movement  of  Ocnnan  eotonlsatioo  of  Sfaivic  tenitary  eaat  of  the 
Elbe.  TUs  movetnent,  atending  In  time  (rotn  shout  tte  zaMdk 
of  the  nth  to  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  and  carrying  a 
stream  of  settlers  and  traders  from  the  Northwest,  resulted  not 
only  in  the  Germanizatinn  of  a  wide  territory  but  in  thi'  extension 
of  German  influence  along  the  aca-coast  far  to  the  tail  oi  actual 
territorial  settlement  The  (icrman  trading  towns,  at  the  mouths 
of  the  nunurous  streams  which  drain  the  North  European  plain, 
were  .siimulaied  or  crcaieil  liy  the  uiufving  impulse  of  a  common 
and  Wng-contiuued  advance  01  conquest  and  colonization. 

The  impetus  of  this  remarkable  movement  of  cxpatuiion  not 
only  carried  German  trade  to  the  E^tst  and  North  within  the 
Baltic  itasin,  but  reanimated  the  older  trade  from  the  lower  Rhine 
rcgim  to  FUmdeia  and  England  in  the  West.  Cologne  and  the 
Westphalian  towns,  the  most  important  of  which  woe  Dortmund, 
Socat  and  MVnater.  had  lang  oontnOed  tUa  oommercn  but  now 
began  to  fed  the  cMnpetitioo  of  the  active  tnders  ti  tbe  Baltic, 
openit.g  up  that  direct  communication  by  sea  from  the  Baltic 
to  western  Kiirope  which  became  the  csiicntial  feature  in  the 

history  of  the  League.  The  nen-ssity  (,■!  seeking  protection  from 
the  »ea-ruvcrs  aiiii  piratcit  who  iiila»lcil  fhe>e  '.v\i'.crs  iluring 
the  whole  period  of  Hanseatic  supremacy,  tlie  legal  customs, 
substantially  alike  in  tbe  towns  of  North  Germany,  which 
governed  the  groups  of  traders  in  the  outlying  trading  posts, 
the  csUUishnent  of  conuoon  factories,  or  "  counten  "(Komtois) 


at  these  polota,  with  aldermen  to  administer  justice  and  to 
secure  tradtng privileges  for  tbe  community  of  German  merchants 
—such  waee  some  ol  the  unifying  influences  which  |»coeded  the 
gndual  fomation  of  the  Laagaa.  In  the  cantuy  of  aniei|Mic 
eottOMRbl  dcveiopBMnt  bdEoie  1550  the  Genua  mendmata 
abnad  led  (be  way. 

Germans  were  early  pushing  as  permanent  settlers  into  tbe 
Scandinavian  towns,  and  in  Wisby,  on  tbe  island  of  Gothland, 
the  Scandinavian  centre  of  Baltic  tracle.  equal  rights  a,s  citizens 
in  the  town  govcriiment  were  posses&ed  by  the  (.lerman  selllers 
a.s  e.irly  :i5  the  iicginning  of  the  ijth  century.  There  al»o  time 
into  i  xistence  at  U  isby  the  first  as-suciation  of  German  tradeis 
aliroad,  which  united  the  merchants  of  over  thirty  towns, 
froitt  Cologne  and  Utrecht  in  the  West  to  Reval  in  the  East, 
We  find  the  Gotldand  association  making  in  i23g  a  treaty  with 
a  Russian  prince  and  securing  privileges  for  their  branch  trading 
station  at  Novgorod.  According  to  the  "  Skra,"  the  by-laws 
of  the  Novgorod  bnnch,  the  four  aldermen  of  the  community 
of  Gcnnaaa,  who  among  other  dntlea  held  the  h^  of  the  cotBOMMi 
chest,  depaaited  in  WidVi (0  Im  dMBca  tow  the  merchaM 
of  the  Gothland  association  and  of  the  towns  of  Ldbeck,  Socst 
and  Dortmund.  The  Gothland  association  received  in  ii},' 
trading  rights  in  England,  and  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the 
century  it  also  secured  privileges  in  Flanders.  It  legislated  on 
matters  relating  lo  common  trade  interests,  and,  in  the  case  uj 
the  regulation  of  jjS?  concerning  shipwrecked  good.s,  we  tlnd 
it  it^ipositig  ihis  legislation  on  the  towns  under  liie  pciuiiiyof 
exclusion  from  the  association,  liut  with  the  extension  of  tbe 
ICast  and  West  trade  beyond  tbe  confines  of  tbe  Baltic,  thii 
;ts.so(  iation  by  the  end  of  the  century  was  losing  its  position  of 
leadership.  lu  inheritance  passed  to  the  gradually  fonniag 
union  of  towns,  chiefly  those  known  aa  Wondldl,  which  looked  to 
Liibeckaa  their  head.  In  lau  the  Saxon  and  Wandiriinicwbanii 
at  Roatock  decided  that  all  appeals  frmn  Novgorod  be  taken  to 
Llibeck  faistead  of  to  Wisby,  and  six  years  later  the  Wendiih 
and  Wcstphalian  towns,  meeting  at  Luhcck,  ordered  thai  the 
Gothland  association  should  no  longer  use  a  commcsn  seal. 
Though  Lubeck's  right  a,s  court  oi  appeal  from  the  Hanseatic 
cciunter  at  Novgorod  was  not  tecogni/,ed  b\  the  general  assembly 
of  the  League  until  lyn,  the  long-e.!iisting  practice  had  simply 
accordc<l  with  the  actual  shifting  of  commercial  power.  The 
union  of  menhanUi  abroad  was  beginning  to  come  under  tlie 
control  of  the  partial  union  of  towns  at  home. 

A  similar  and  contemporary  extension  of  the  influence  of  the 
Baltic  traders  under  LUbech's  leadership  any  be  witnessed  in 
tbe  West.  As  a  consequence  of  the  close  conunerdal  relations 
cariy  existing  between  Eogland  and  the  Rbeoiab-Weatphalian 
towaa,  the  metchaats  of  Coiogna  wen  the  lint  to  poaieia  *  gild- 
ballin  LoodoD  and  to  form  a  "hanaa  "  with  theil^of  adasktl^ 
other  German  merchanu  on  payment  of  a  fee.  The  chatter  of 
1226,  however,  by  which  Emperor  Frederick  II.  cre^ed  Lttbeck 
a  free  imperial  city,  expressly  liei  l.ired  that  Liibcck  citizens 
trading  in  England  should  be  frei-  from  the  du<-5  tmpiised  by 
the  merchants  of  Cologne  ami  should  enjoy  e<iu:d  rights  and 
privileges.  In  ijW>  iuid  iiO;  ibc  iiicttiiaul!.  of  >Ianiburg  and 
Lul.>eck  received  from  Henr>'  IIL  the  right  to  establish  their 
own  hansas  in  London,  like  that  of  Cologne.  The  situation  thus 
created  led  by  1282  to  the  coalescence  of  the  rival  associations 
in  the  "  Gild-hall  of  the  Germans,"  but  though  the  Baltic  traders 
had  secured  a  recognized  foothold  in  the  enlarged  and  unified 
organisation,  Cologne  retained  the  controlling  interest  in  the 
LmidoD  aettleraent  antfl  1474.  Lfflbeck  and  Ibiabuift  liowevcf , 
dominated  the  Gecman  tnde  in  the  ports  of  the  east  coast, 
noubly  in  Lynn  and  Boston,  while  they  were  Strong  in  the 
organized  trading  settlements  at  York,  Hull,  Ipswich,  Norwich, 
Yarmouth  and  Bristol.    The  counter  at  London,  first  called  the 

Si  eeh  ard  in  a  parliaineni  .iry  [>el  it  ion  of  H 1 1_ rliiwsd  jllTiStiiffillll 
over  the  other  iaCtOfit&iD  Eugland. 

In  Handc-rs,  also,  the  German  merchants  from  the  U  est  had 
long  l>cen  trading,  but  here  bad  later  to  endun'  not  only  ilie 
rivalry  but  the  pre-eminence  of  iho!«-  from  the  East.  In  1252 
the  ficst  treaty  privileges  for  German  trade  in  Flanden  show 
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two  men  of  Liibcck  and  Hamburg  heading  the  "  Merchants  of 
the  Roiiuin  Empire,'"  and  in  ihc  later  organii/^lion  of  the  coiiijtcr 
at  Bruges  four  or  five  of  the  six  aldermen  were  choscr.  frum 
towns  cast  of  the  Elhr,  with  LQbcck  steadily  prcdoniinant .  The 
Germans  rcUignizcd  the  btaple  rights  of  BtUHcs  for  a  number  of 
commuditici),  mch  u&  wool,  wax,  furs,  copper  and  grain,  and  in 
return  for  this  material  contribution  to  the  growing  commercial 
importance  of  the  town,  they  received  in  1309  freedom  from  the 
ebmpulsory  brokerage  which  Bruges  imposed  on  foreign  mer- 
chantB,  The  imporUiBCe  and  independence  of  the  German 
ttadiog  settlcnrtnts  abmd  was  exemplifiei]  in  tlie  stntutts  ol 
the  "  Company  «{  Ocohmi  meiidHUltt  at  Bruges,"  drawn  up 
In  1347,  where  fur  tbe  firtt  tbne  •MKUa  the  grouping  of  towns 
in  three  sections  (the  "Drittd"),  the  Wendish-Saxon,  the 
Prussian-Westphalian,  and  those  of  Gothland  9nd  Livland. 
Even  rrxire  important  than  the  assistance  whieh  the  concentra 
lion  of  ihc  German  trade  at  Bruges  gave  to  that  leading  mart  o[ 
Europcar.  mmmcrrc  w:ls  the  s<.Tvicc  nvndrred  by  the  German 
counter  of  Brugo  to  the  cause  ol  Ilanscalie  unity.  Not  merely 
because  of  its  central  commercial  position,  but  heeau.sc  of  iis 
width  of  view,  its  political  insight,  and  its  coasiiiai  iu&i&ience  on 
tb«  necessity  of  union,  tbis  counter  played  a  leading  part  in 
Banseatic  policy.    It  was  more  Hanse  than  the  Hanse  towns. 

The  last  of  the  chief  trading  settlements,  both  in  importance 
and  in  date  ol  organization,  «ras  that  at  Bercen  in  Norway, 
wbere  in  1343  the  Hanteatic*  elrtained  ipadnl  trade  privileges, 
Scandinavia  Itad  eaifar  beea  amight  for  Ite  copper  aad  Iran,  Ui 
(brest  products  and  its  valuable  fisheria,  capecially  of  berring 
at  Selionen.  but  ii  was  backward  in  its  industri.al  de\clopment 
ami  iu  tjAii  commerce  had  jeriously  declined  in  the  i4lh  century. 
It  had  come  to  dcpcn<l  largely  uixin  the  Germ.'ins  for  the  imi)ort- 
ation  of  all  its  luxurieii  anrl  of  many  of  iLs  necessities,  as  well  as 
for  the  exportation  of  its  products,  but  regular  trade  with  the 
three  kingdoms  was  confined  for  the  most  i>arL  to  the  Wendisli 
towns,  with  LUbeck  steadily  asserting  an  exclusive  ascendancy. 
Tbe  fishing  centre  at  Scbonen  was  important  as  a  market,  though, 
Bice  Novgorod^  its  tnde  was  ica^onal,  but  it  did  not  acquire  the 
poaitioD  of  a  regularly  organised  counter,  reserved  alone,  in  the 
North,  for  Bergen.  The  commeFdal  rebtions  vdtb  tbe  Nortb 
cannot  be  fegaidcd  as  an  important  danent  in  ibe  uidon  of  the 
Hanse  towns,  but  the  geographical  potdtion  of  tbe  Scandinavian 
countries,  especially  that  of  Dennuilt,  commanding  the  Sound 
which  gives  access  to  the  Baltic,  compelled  a  close  attention  to 
Scandinavian  politics  on  the  part  of  T.iilicck  [ind  the  League  and 
thus  by  ncci's5.it:'.tiny  combi.ned  political  action  in  defence  of 
Hanseatic  scii-power  exercised  a  unifying  inlluerue. 

Energetic  and  siucccSBful  though  the  siaitered  trading  settle- 
ments had  been  in  establish ini;  tJennan  trade  coniicxions  and 
in  securing  valuable  trade  privileges,  the  middle  ot  the  i4ih 
century  found  them  powerless  to  meet  diflficuUics  arising  from 
internal  dissension  and  Still  more  from  tbe  political  rivalries 
ami  trade  jealousies  of  ttStcent  nationalities.  Flanders  became 
a  Iwttle-fidd  in  tbe  great  straggle  between  francs  and  England, 
and  tbe  war  of  trade  piobibltlons  led  to  infractions  of  the  German 
privileges  in  Bruges.  An  embargo  on  trade  with  Flanders,  voted 
in  rjsS  by  a  general  assembly,  resulted  by  1360  in  the  full 
restoration  of  German  privileges  in  Flanders,  but  reduced  the 
counter  at  Bruges  to  an  executive  organ  of  a  united  town  jxilicy. 
It  is  Worth  ncitinp  that  in  a  dot  iinien'.  cmnecled  with  (his  ai  'ion 
the  union  of  towns,  borrowini;  the  term  from  Kni;lish  usape,  was 
first  called  the  "  GtTinaii  fli^i^sa  In  1  yjt  reprrseiuat  ives  from 
I.ubeck  and  Wisby  visited  Novgorod  to  recodify  the  by-laws 
of  the  counter  and  to  admonish  it  that  new  statutes  required 
the  consent  of  Lttbeck,  Wisby,  Riga.Dorpat  and  Reval.  This 
action  was  confirmed  in  1366  by  an  assembly  of  the  Hansa  which 
at  the  same  time,  on  the  occasion  of  a  regulation  made  by  the 
Bitiggs  cottntct  and  of  statutes  drawn  up  by  tbo  yovnc'Bergcn 
coioflter,  oidered  that  Itt  filturs  the  nppmvd  of  the  towns  must 
be  obtaiaed  for  all  new  regdlatloils. ' 

The  counter  at  London  was  soon  forced  to  follow  the  example 
oi  the  other  counters  at  Bruges,  Novgorod  and  Bergen.  After 
%f»  UShm  of  tbe  ItsHans,  the-iianaestics  remained  the  strooigest 


group  of  alien  mercbants  in  England,  and,  as  such,  claimed  the 
exclusive  cujoymcui  of  the  privileges  granted  by  the  Carla 
Mcriatoria  of  1303.  Their  highly  favoured  i>osition  in  England, 
contrasting  markedly  with  their  refusal  of  trade  faciliiiCi  to  the 
English  in  .some  of  the  Baltic  towns  and  their  evident  [wlicy  of 
monopoly  in  the  Baltic  trade,  incensed  the  English  mercantile 
classes,  and  doubtless  influenced  the  increases  in  customs-duties 
which  were  regarded  by  the  Germans  as  contrary  to  their  treaty 
i^l^ital  Unsuccessful  ia,  obtaining  redress  from  the  Engliu 
giov«mmient,  tbe  Gennab  vercbanta  finally,  jn  1574,  appealed 
for  aid  to  the  hoime  towns,  ef^edally  to.Ubedt.  The  icsuk 
of  ITanseatle  KpMSenUtions  was  the  oOidnudko  by  Richard  IL 
in  1377  of  an  their  privileges,  wUcb  MCnnlad  tbeim  the  pre- 
ferential treatment  they  had  claimed  and  bccaiM Couadation 
of  the  Hanseatic  position  in  England. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  conquest  of  Wisby  by  Waldcmar  IV. 
of  Denmark  in  1561  had  disclowd  his  ambiliou  for  ifie  [K>litical 
control  of  the  lialtic.  Tie  wa.s  [jromptly  opposed  by  an  alliance 
ol  Hanse  towns,  leil  by  Liibeck.  The  Hcfpst  of  the  Germans 
at  HelsinfiborK  o:ily  called  into  being  the  stronger  town  aisd 
territorial  alliance  of  136;,  known  as  the  Cologne  Confederation, 
and  its  final  victory,  with  the  peace  of  Stralsund  in  1370,  which 
gave  for  a  Umitcd  jwziod  tbe  four  chief  castles  on  the  Sound  into 
the  hands  of  the  I|M»e*tic  towas,  greatly  enhancfd  the  preMigt 
of  the  League,      ' '.  ' 

TbeaasanonofBaaioatSetoftignieelaithetwo  decades,  135610 
1377,  marks  tbe  Moithof  theliOagw^tpower  and  tbe  compietioa 
of  the  long  process  of  unification.  Under  the  pressure  of  com- 
mercial and  political  necessity,  authority  was  delniilety  tr:\ns- 
fcrred  from  the  Kansas  of  merchants  abroad  to  the  Hansa  of 
towns  at  home,  and  the  sense  of  unity  had  become  such  that  in 
ij;So  a  Lubeck  oliicial  could  declare  that  "  whatever  touches 
one  town  touches  all."  But  even  at  llie  time  when  union  was 
most  important,  this  statement  went  furtlier  than  the  facts 
would  warrant,  and  in  the  course  of  the  foUowiuK  century  it 
became  less  and  less  true.  Dortmund  held  aloof  from  the 
Cologne  Confederation  on  the  ground  that  it  had  no  concern  in 
Scandinavian  [xilitics.  It  became,  indeed,  incNOsiogly  difficult 
to  obtain  the  su(>tKirt  of  the  inland  towns  for  «  vmcf  of  sea- 
power  in  the  Baltic.  Cologne  sent  no  representatives  to  the 
regular  Hanseatic  assemblies  until  13S3,  and  during  the  tsth 
century  its  independence  was  frequently  ma  ni  f esiecL  It  rebelled 
at  (be  attthority  of  the  counter  at  Bruges,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  war  si.iib  liii^land  (1469-1474)  openly  defied  the  League. 
In  the  East,  the  (.jerman  Order,  while  enjoying  I lantiea; ic 
pricileges,  frequently  opi.iosed  the  ;mHcy  of  the  Leat-'uc  abroad^ 
and  was  only  prevented  by  domestic  troubk-s  and  its  Hinlerlanil 
enemies  from  playing  its  own  hand  in  the  Baltic.  .Mter  tlie  fidl 
oi  the  order  in  1467,  the  towns  of  Prussia  and  Livland,  especially 
Dantzig  and  Riga,  pursued  an  exclu^vc  trade  policy  even  against 
their  Hanseatic  confederates.  LUbcck,  however,  supported  by 
the  Bruges  counter,  despite  the  di&atTcction  and  Jealottsy  on  all 
sides  bampezing  and  ««wi*tiiiM«  tJiwaning  its  eibrls,  stood 
steadfastly  finriMdan  ahd  the  necessity  of  obedlenoe  to  the  decrees 
of  the  assemblies.  Its  headship  of  the  League,  Utherto  laidtly 
accepted,  was  definitely  recognized  in  1418. 

The  governing  body  of  the  Hansa  was  the  assembly  of  tow-n 
representatives,  the  "Hansctage,"  held  irregularly  as  occa.sion 
requirerl  at  the  summons  of  I.iibi-ck ,  and ,  With  few  exceptions, 
atteoded  but  scantily.  The  <lelegar(.'>,  were  tH->uiul  Ivy  instruc- 
tions frim-!  their  towns  and  had  to  re|iort  lioi^ie  the  decisions  of 
the  assembly  for  acceptance  or  rejection,  in  1400  the  League 
declared  that  the  F.nglish  use  of  the  terms  "  societas,"  "  col- 
legium "  and  '.'  uoivers'itas  "  was  inappropriate  to  so  loose  an 
organization.  It  preferred  to  call  itself  a  "SnBa  confcderatio  " 
for  trade  puipoAs  only.  It  bad  no  common  seal,  though  that 
of  Ltibeck  was  accepted,  particularly  by  foreignen.  In  bdmlf 
of  the  League.  Disputes  between  the  confederate  towns  were 
brought  for  adjudication  faeEdve  the  geoerd  assembly,  but  tbe 
League  bad  no  recognized  federal  judiciary.  Ltibeck,  with  the 
counters  abroad,  watched  over  the  execution  of  the  mcisurcs 
vdtedby  tbe  as^bly,  but  there '#as  lio  regular  a'lmir.istrative 
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orRanization.  Money  for  common  purposes  was  raised  from 
time  to  time,  as  necessity  demanded,  by  the  imposition  on  Hanse 
men  hamiise  of  poundage  dues,  introduced  in  1361,  while  the 
counters  relied  upon  a  sm&ll  levy  of  like  nature  and  upon  fines 
to  meet  current  needs.  Even  this  slender  financial  provision 
met  with  opposition.  The  German  Order  in  1398  converted 
the  Haaaeatic  poundage  to  a  territorial  tax  for  its  own  purposes, 
tad  one  «f  tin  chief  causes  for  Colmpw's  diaaflectioii  a  half- 
oepitary  later  vn  tltt  etteiutan  (mil  nandeit  to  other  parts  of 
the  Netherlands  of  thelcvymadebytfaecounter  at  Bruges.  Since 
the  authority  of  the  League  rested  primarily  on  the  moral  support 
of  its  members,  allied  in  common  iriu'.e  in'.en  ^ts  and  ac  quiest  ing 
in  the  able  leadership  of  LUbeck,  i:<  only  :jicans  of  coiupulsiou 
was  the  "  Verhansung."  or  exclusion  of  a  recalcitrant  town  from 
the  benctits  of  the  trade  privileges  of  the  League.  A  conspicuous 
instance  was  thi  cxd-jsion  of  Cologne  from  1471  until  its 
obedience  in  1476,  but  the  penalty  had  been  earlier  imposed, 
as  in  the  case  of  Brunswick,  on  towns  which  overthrew  their 
patrician  governments.  It  was  obviously,  however,  a  measure 
to  be  used  only  in  the  last  resort  and  with  extreme  reluctance. 

The  decisive  factor  iu  detennisiiiiB  membenhip  in  the  League 
WM  the  hittoricnl  ri^  of  the  dtlaoc  of  a  town  to  poitldpate 
fa  HamMlfc  privileges  absoftd.  At  fint  the  Beicfaiiit  Bbuaas 
had  shared  these  privileges  with  ahnoat  any  Gennan  merchant, 
and  thus  many  little  villages,  notably  those  in  Westphalia, 
ultimately  claimed  membership.  Later,  under  the  Tlan.sa  of  the 
town';,  the  struggle  for  the  m;iintcnance  of  a  coveted  po.sition 
abroad  led  to  a  more  <  xr!usive  jiolicy.  A  few  new  members  were 
adniilte<l,  mainly  frcirr:  ihe  westernmost  Sphere  of  Han&eatic 
influence,  but  membership  was  refused  to  some  important 
applicants.  In  1447  it  was  voted  that  admission  be  granted 
only  unanimous  consent.  No  complete  list  of  members  was 
ever  mm  up,  despite  frequent  requests  from  foreign  powers. 
Contemporaries  usually  spoke  of  70,  73,  73  or  77  members,  and 
pnhaps  the  list  is  oomplete  witb  DaeneD't  noent  count  of  73, 
but  the  dhacnrity  on  10  vital  a  point  Is  dgntiicant  of  the 
amorphous  character  of  the  organiaatloo. 

The  towns  of  the  T.caguc,  stretching  from  Thorn  and  Krakow 
on  the  F.ast  to  the  towns  of  the  Zuidcr  Zee  on  the  West,  and  from 
W'isby  and  Rr\  al  in  the  North  \o  (iiSttingen  in  the  South,  were 
ai  ranged  irj  groujis,  followinj^  in  the  main  the  territorial  divisions. 
Separate  a.H.scmblies  were  held  in  the  groups  for  the  disriissinn 
both  of  local  and  Hanscatic  affairs,  and  gradually,  hut  not  fully 
until  the  i6lh  century,  thc^groupsbecamcrccognizcil as  thclowest 
Stage  of  Hanse  organixation.  The  further  grouping  into 
"  Thirds,"  later  "Quarters,"  onder  head-tojwna)  was  also  more 
emphasised  in  that  centuiy. 

In  the  igth  ontuiy  the  Leigiie,  with  IncRMlnt  difficulty, 
bdd  A  dcfewive  podtioB  igifaiat  dw  cattpethion  of  strong  rivals 
and  new  tiade-nntcs.  In  Eni^tnd  the  inevitable  conflict  of 
iniere-,!?  between  the  new  mercantile  power,  growing  conscious 
cf  its  na;io;jal  strength,  and  the  old,  standing  insistant  on  the 
letter  of  its  privileges,  was  postponed  by  the  factional  discord 
out  of  which  the  Hansa  in  1474  dexterously  snatched  a  renewal 
of  its  rights.  Under  Elizabeth,  however,  the  F.ii|.;li-.h  Merchant 
Adventurers  could  luially  rejoice  at  the  withdrawal  of  privileges 
from  the  Han.sealits  and  their  concession  to  England,  in  return 
for  the  letenlioa  of  the  Steelyard,  of  a  factory  in  Hamburg.  la 
the  Nethedudsthe  Hanseatics  clung  to  their  position  in  Bruges 
unto  1540^  while  trade  was  migrating  to  the  ports  of  Antwerp 
and  Amsterdam.  By  the  peace  of  Copenhagen  in  1441,  after  the 
unsuccessful  war  of  the  League  with  Holland,  the  attempted 
monopoly  of  the  Baltic  was  broken,  and,  though  the  Ranseatic 
trade  regulatiiins  were  maintiiined  on  paper,  the  Dutch  with 
their  larger  ships  in(  reaped  their  hold  on  the  herring  fisheries, 
the  French  salt  tradt-,  and  the  Baltic  grain  trade.  For  the 
Russian  trade  new  compt lilurs  were  emerging  in  sn)uthern 
Germany.  The  HanseatiL  ertibargo  agaiut-t  Hnigcs  from  1451 
to  1457,  its  later  w  ar  and  embargo  against  England,  the  Turkish 
advance  dosing  the  Italian  Black  Sea  trade  with  southern  Russia, 
all  were  utilised  by  Nuremberg  and  its  fellows  to  secure  a  land- 
trade  outside  the  ^ete  of  Eanseatic  iaihiencie.  The  fairs  of 


Leipzig  and  Frankfort -on-Main  rose  in  importance  a.s  Novgorod, 
the  stronghold  of  Hanse  trade  in  the  F.ast,  was  weakened  by 
the  attacks  of  Ivan  III.  The  closing  of  the  Novgorod  counter 
in  1494  was  due  not  only  to  the  development  of  the  Russian  state 
but  to  the  exclusive  Hanseatic  policy  wh|dl  had  itiiBnlated  the 
opening  of  competing  trade  routes. 

Within  the  League  itself  increasing  ^etttveom  Witt  ihown 
under  the  cestricxions  of  its  tcade  politar.  At  the  Hanseatic 
assembly  cf  1469,  Daataig,  Hamburg  and  Biedau  opposed  the 
maintenance  of  a  compubory  staple  at  Bruges  in  the  face  of 
the  new  conditions  produced  by  a  widening  commerce  and  more 
advantageous  markets.  Ct  mpliLint  was  made  of  South  German 
competition  in  the  Netherland.s.  "  Those  in  the  Hansa,"  pro- 
tested Ureslau. "'  are  fettered  and  must  decline  and  those  outside 
the  Hansa  are  free  and  prosper."  By  1477  even  I.ubeck  had 
become  convinced  'Jiat  a  continuance  of  the  effort  to  maini..in 
the  compulsory  staple  against  Holland  was  futile  and  should  be 
abandoned.  But  while  it  was  found  impossible  to  enforce  the 
staple  or  to  close  the  Sound  against  the  Dutch,  other  features 
of  the  monopolistic  system  of  trade  regulations  were  Still  U|Add. 
It  was  forbidden  to  admit  an  outskkr  to  partnership  or  to 
co-owmihip  of  ships,  to  trade  hk  ma^Hanseatic  goods,  to  buy 
or  adl  OB  credit  in  a  io>^|a  aait  or  to  eater  into  contracts  for 
future  delhreiy.  The  trade  of  foreigners  outside  the  gates  of 
Hansc  towns  or  with  others  than  Hanseatics  was  forbid<lcn 
in  141 7,  and  in  the  Eastern  towns  the  retail  trade  of  strangers 
w;i5  strictly  limited.  The  whole  system  was  designed  to  suppre>s 
the  cotnpelili<jn  of  outsiders,  but  the  divergent  interests  of 
indiviiiuals  and  towns,  the  pressure  of  competition  and  changing 
commercial  conditions,  in  part  the  reactionary  character  of 
the  legislation,  made enfoicement  difficult.  The  measures  were 
those  of  the  late-medieval  town  economy  applied  to  the  wide 
region  of  the  German  Baltic  trade,  but  not  supported,  as  was 
the  aaalogons  mercantDist  system,  by  a  stnng  central  fovem- 
ment. 

Among  the  factors,  economic,  geographic,  pcditical  and  sodal, 
which  comlitned  to  bring  about  the  dedine  of  the  Hanseatic 

League,  none  was  probably  more  influential  than  the  absence 
of  a  German  political  power  comparable  in  unily  and  energy  with 
those  tif  France  and  England,  which  could  quell  particularisni 
at  home,  and  abroad  maintain  in  its  vigour  the  trade  which  lhc>e 
towns  had  developed  and  defended  with  their  imperfect  union. 
Nothing  was  to  be  expected  from  the  declining  Empire.  Still 
less  was  any  co-operation  possible  Ix-t ween  the  towns  and  the 
territorial  princes.  The  fatal  result  of  conflict  between  town 
autonomy  and  territorial  power  had  been  taught  in  Flanders. 
The  Han.seatics  regarded  the  princes  with  a  growing  and  ex- 
aggerated fear  and  found  some  relief  in  tlie  formation  in  14  tS 
of  a  thrice-renewed  alliance  kaowii  as  the  "  Tohcpcaate," 
against  princely  aggression.  But  no  territorial  power  had  as  yet 
arisen  in  North  Germany  capable  of  subjugating  and  utilizing 
the  towns,  though  it  oould  detach  the  inland  towns  from  the 
League.  The  last  wars  of  the  League  with  the  S:,.:.  lmavian 
powers  in  the  i6th  century,  v  hich  left  it  shorn  of  many  of  its 
privileges  and  of  any  preien.sion  to  control  of  the  Baltic  basin 
eliminated  it  as  a  factor  in  the  later  struggle  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
W  ar  for  that  control.  Al  an  assembly'  oi  ifuo,  Lubeck,  Bremen 
and  Hamburg  were  entrusted  with  the  task  of  safeguarding  the 
general  welfare,  and  after  an  effort  to  revive  the  League  in  the 
last  general  assembly  of  i66q,  these  three  towns  were  left  alone 
to  preser%'e  the  name  and  small  inheritance  of  the  Hansa  which 
in  Germany's  disunion  liad  uplwld  the  honour  of  her  coouncrce. 
Under  their  protectioti,  the  three  remaining  counters  lingered  00 
until  tbdr  buildings  were  sold  at  Beifca  bl  177Sf  at  LoodoB  in 
1852  and  at  Antwerp  in  1S63. 

Biiu.inc.RAPiiv. — Hiimisrhfi  Vrkundenbutk,  bearbeitet  von  K. 
Uohiii.iiini,  K.  Kunze  und  \V.  Stein  (10  vols.,  Halle  und  Leipzig, 
l>;'i-ivi»7);  llanserfiesse.  crstc  .Abthcilung.  1256-I430  (8  voli., 
Leip^iu.  t^t/O-lS*)?),  zweile  .Millieiluiig,  I43I-1476  (7  vols.,  I876- 
1892) ;  drittc  Abthcilung,  1477-1530  (7  vols.,  1881-190S);  Hanstuit 
GesckulUsqmeUeH  (7  \'oIb..  1875-1894;  1  voia..  1897-1906):  Im- 
wwtsw  Mamitckir  Ankm.  dt$  mMtntm  JakrktmitrU  (vola.  1  and  a, 
1396-1903);  HMttitdit  GacUikUtUuer  (14  vols.,  i87i'>909L  AS 
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the  above-mentioned  diief  smrcea  have  been  iwMcd  by  tbe  Verein 
fflr  hamaiHrhc  Owhirhtp  Of  the  McoiKfaiy  Ineftafe,  the  followinK 
hi*taries  and  momjKraph^  should  be  Mined  Gk  P.  Sartorius, 
GtsckUkU  tUj  hanscoltsf  htn  Bundes  Cj  voU.,  firtttinKcn,  1802-1808), 
L'tkuHiiluht  GeschUhte  dti  Unfirunges  lUr  druhihen  Ilanse,  lurausec- 
svbcn  von  J.  M.  Lappcnt>erR  (2  vols.,  Hamburg,  1830);  F.  W. 
HMthold.  Gesckidm  ier  deutschen  Hansa  (3  vols.,  and  ed.,  Leiptig, 
iMt):  L).  SchAfcr,  Die  Hansesiadu  uni  Kdrng  WoUmnr  mm 
Ddnemark  (Jena,  1879};  W.  Stein,  Beitrdfe  zur  GetckidlU  der 
lif  ulick^n  Hansebisumau MiUedesjunfzehnlen  JahrkuHdertsiGieaaetl, 
1900);  K.  l);ii'n»-ll,  Die  Btitttznt  drr  dfulschen  Hanse.  Hansisfht 
Cesclachtr  rvn  drr  twrUrn  HalfU  dn  XIV.  Irii  turn  Ultim  VteHrl  dts 
XV.  Jahrhunderts  {2  vols.,  Ucrlin,  1905-1906);  J.  M.  LappimbcrK, 
L'rkundlicke  GtichickU  des  kansischen  StaUkofeitu London  (Hamburg, 
'"51);  V.  Keutgcn,  Die  Bezttkuttgen  der  Hanse  su  En^na  im  lettieu 
DrilleJ  des  virrvrhnlm  Jakrkunderh  f '.icsM  ii.  1890):  K.  EhrenlHTK. 
Uamburt  und  England  im  Zettatler  dfr  Kvni^in  Eluabcih  (Jena, 
1896);  W.  Stein,  L>ie  Cenossensckafl  der  deutschen  KaufietUe  zu 
Brtit$e  in  Flandtrn  (Berlin,  11490);  H.  Rotrge,  Der  SlapeltMXint  des 
kansuchen  Kontors  tu  Briiggf  <"*  JunrnMlen  Jakrhundtrt  (Kiel, 
1903) ;  A.  Wteckkr,  Dk  imtstit  Bnm  m  RittdMA  (BcrHs.  (W6 ) . 

(E7F.  C.) 

HANSEN.  PETER  ANDREAS  (17QS-18-4),  Danish  astronomer, 
was  born  on  (he  Sth  of  December  1795,  at  Tondcrn,  in  the  duchy 
of  Si  hU--.\vig.  The  son  of  .i  gold.smith,  he  learned  the  trade  of  a 
watchmaker  at  Flcnsburg,  and  exercised  it  at  Berlin  and  Tondcrn, 
1818-1820.  He  had,  however,  Ion;  been  a  student  of  acfence; 
and  Dr  Dircks,  a  physirian  practising  at  .Tondeni,  prevailed 
villi  his  fatbei  to  send  him  in  1S20  to  Copenhagen,  where  he 
ma  the  putRHUifle  of  U.  C  SchuiMchcr,  and  attnctcd  the 
pefMoal  notice  of  KlqgFBedfliickVL  The  Dtntib  nuvejr  was 
tlioB  in  pragicai,  and  he  wtfid  M  SdhunedKrV  aaabtut  in  work 
connected  witli  it,  chiefly  at  the  new  obectrttlMy  «l  Altona, 
1821-1825.  Thence  hie  paused  on  to  Gotba  as  d^tor  of  the 
Sccbcrg  observatory;  t»or  could  he  be  tempted  to  relinquish 
the  post  by  successive  invitations  to  replace  F.  G.  W.  Slruve  at 
Dorpat  in  1821),  and  F.  W.  nessel  at  Konigsbcrg  in  1847.  The 
problems  of  gravitational  astronomy  engaged  the  chief  part  of 
Hansen's  attention-  .\  researtli  into  the  mutual  perturbations  of 
Jupiter  anil  S.ituin  tLCuiKi  lor  him  the  prize  of  the  Berlin 
Academy  in  1830,  and  a  memoir  on  comctary  disturbances  was 
crowned  by  the  Paris  Academy  in  1850.  In  1838  he  published 
K  revision  of  the  lunar  theory,  entitled  FundamatUi  nopa  itncsli- 
gaUtnis,  ttc,  and  the  improved  Tables  of  the  Moon  bned  upon 
it  wcie  fainted  in  1857,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  goveniment, 
their  merit  being  furUker  recognized  by  a  grant  of  £1000,  and  by 
llte^  fmmodiaie  adoptloo  intlie  NouUeat  X/omihm^  and  other 
Bpliemetidea.  A  theantical  diicuHion  of  the  distutbances 
embodied  in  them  (stOl  faniiliaily  Icnown  to  lunar  experts  as 
the  Darleguiix)  appeared  in  the  Ahhandlungen  of  the  Saxon 
.Academy  of  Sciences  in  186^-1864.  Hansen  twiee  visiteil  England 
and  was  twice  (in  184.^  and  1S60)  the  recipient  of  the  Royal 
.\stronomiral  5M>ricty's  gol<l  medal.  lie  rommuniralcd  to  that 
society  in  1847  an  able  pajn-r  on  a  long  [HTio<l  lunar  inequality 
[Memoirs  Roy.  Astr.  Sacicly.  xvi.  465),  and  in  lAyj  one  on  the 
moon's  figure,  advocating  the  mistaken  hypothesis  of  itsdefurma^ 
tion  by  a  huge  elevation  directed  towards  the  earth  (fb.  xxiv. 
29).  He  was  awarded  the  Copley  metlal  by  the  Royal  Society 
ia  1850,  and  his  Sobur  Tables,  compiled  with  the  assistance  of 
Christian  OlufMn,  appeared  in  1854.  Hansen  gave  in  1854  the 
first  intimation  that  the  accepted  distance  of  the  sun  was  too 
gnat  hy  soma  miOioaa  of  milca  (ifmtt.  Ncikes  Rey.  AOr.  Soc. 
IV.  9),  the  mat  of  J.  F.  Bnchtfa  ictiilt  having  been  rendered 
cvidMt  thrau^  Us  investigation  of  ahmartnequslity.  He  died 
on  the  38th  of  March  1874,  at  the  new  observatory  in  the  town 
of  Golha,  erected  un<!er  his  care  in  1S57. 

Sec  VierleUahrsschrifl  aitr.  CeseUschaft,  x.  133;  Month.  NolU^s 
May,  Attr.  Society,  xxxv.  i6«;  Fioc.  Roy.  Soaky,  xxv.  p.  v.;  R. 
Wolf.  Getdmklo  atr  Asmnomit,  p.  536;  Wodmudir^  jUr  Asim- 
mamm,  xviL  307  teeeoMit  of  early  yeofs  by  B.  HMsft  Mbimeine 

HANSI,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Hi'swr  di.strict  of  the 
Punjab,  on  a  branch  of  the  Western  Jumna  canal,  with  a  station 
on  the  Rcwari-Ferozcporc  railway.  16  ni.  K.  ui  Hi^sar  Pop. 
(1901)  16,^23.  Haosi  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in 
aorthera  ladla,  the  fonacr  caiiftal  of  -fhe  tract'  calbd  HulaBa. 


At  the  end  of  the  18th  century  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
famous  Irish  ad^eir.urer  George  Thomas;  from  i8oj  to  1S57 
it  w,x5  a  British  cantonnn  .-it ,  and  it  became  the  scene  of  a 
murderous  outbreak  during  ihe  .Mutiny.  A  ruined  fort  overlooks 
the  tcnvn,  which  is  still  surrounded  by  a  high  blick  wall,  with 
bastioiLS  and  loop  holes.  It  is  a  centre  of  hwd  tiadOi  wlA 
factories  for  ginning  and  pressing  cotton. 

HAinOII.i<MBPH  ALOYSIUS  (1803-1882),  English  architect 
and  inventor,  was  born  in  Y'ork  on  the  a6lh  of  October  iB^]. 
Showing  an  ajjtiiudc  for  designing  and  construction^ baivaatakcB 
from  his  father's  joinety  shop  and  apfweatioed  to  aa  atchftect 
in  York,  and,  hgr  it^if  his  designs  for  die  Birmingham  town  hiD 
were  accepted  and  faUowcd— to  his  financial  undoing,  as  he  had 
beopne  bond  fbtr  the  hu&den.  In  1834  he  registered  the  design 
of  a  "Patent  Safety  Cab^"  and  subsequently  sold  the  patent 
to  a  company  for  £10,000,  which,  however,  owing  to  the 
company's  financial  diU'umll  ies,  v.:i:,  hl-vl-t  paid.  The  haiiM:>ra 
cab  xs  im]).--ove<l  by  subsequent  alterations,  nevertheless,  took 
and  held  the  fancy  of  the  public.  There  was  iio  IjjLk  seat  for  the 
driver  in  the  original  design,  and  there  is  little  beside  the  sus- 
pended axle  and  large  wheels  in  the  modern  hansom  to  recall 
the  early  ones.  In  1834  Ifansom  founded  the  Builder  newspaper, 
but  was  compelled  to  retire  from  this  enterprise  owing  to  in- 
sufficient capital.  Between  1854  and  1879  be  devoted  himself 
to  architecture,  designing  and  erecting  a  great  number  of 
important  buildings,  private  and  puililic,  Indudiag  chuicbea, 
schools  and  convents  for  the  Koman  Catholic  dnrch  to  which 
he  belonged.  Buildings  from  his  designs  an  scattered  all  over 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  were  even  erected  in  Austnlu  ud 
South  America.  He  <Ued  in  London  on  the  29th  of  June  1882. 

HANSOM.  SIR  HICHARD  DAVIBS  (1805-1876),  chief  justice 
of  South  Australia,  was  born  in  I^)ndon  on  the  6th  of  Deeeinlnr 
1805.  .•\dtnitted  a  solicitor  in  iSj.?,he  practiM-d  for  aottie  lime 
in  Ixindon.  In  183S  he  went  with  Lord  Durham  to  Canada  as 
assistant-commissioner  of  incjuiry-  into  crown  lands  and  immi- 
gration. In  1840,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Durham,  whose  prix  alc 
sccrctar>'  he  had  been,  be  settled  in  WcUingion,  New  Zealand. 
He  there  acted  as  crown  prosecutor,  but  in  1846  removed  to 
South  Australia.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  advocate-general 
of  that  colony  and  took  an  active  share  in  the  passing  of  many 
important  measatcs,nich  as  the  first  Education  Act,  tlie  District 
Councils  .\ct  of  its»,  and  the  Act  of  1856  whidi  granted  con- 
stitutional government  (o  the  colony.  In  1856  and  again  fnun 
1857  to  i84So  he  was  attonicy>genend  and  leader  of  the  govts  n- 
mcnt.  In  i86x  he  was  qipointed  chief  justice  of  the  suptcne 
court  of  South  Australia  and  was  knighted  hi  1869.  He  died 
in  Australia  on  the  4th  of  March  1876. 

HANSTEEN.  CRRISTOPRBS  (17S4-187J;),  Norwegian  astro- 
nomer and  physicist,  was  born  at  f  hri.^tiania,  on  the  .'6th  of 
Septemlier  1784.  From  the  cathedral  school  he  went  to  the 
university  at  t^ipenhagcn,  where  first  law  and  afterwar<ls 
mathematics  formed  his  main  study.  In  1.S06  he  taught  mathe- 
matics in  the  gymnasium  of  FreJcriksborg,  7.eelan<l,  aiul  in  the 
following  year  he  began  the  inquiries  in  terrestrial  magnetism 
with  which  his  name  is  especially  associated.  He  took  in  i8ia 
the  prize  of  the  Danish  Royal  .\cadcmy  of  Sciences  for  his  reply 
to  a  question  on  the  magnetic  axes.  .Appointed kcturer  in  1814, 
he  was  in  1816  raised  to  the  chair  of  aatronooiyaad  applied 
mathematics  in  the  tmiversity  of  .Chriitthirfai  In  1819  he  pul>- 
li&hed  a  volume  of  nacardies  ca  teirestiial  mignetisin,  which  was 
transhited  into  German  by  P.  T.  Hanson,  under  the  title  of 
U nUrsuchungen  Uber  den  Magnetismiu  der  Erde,  with  a  supple- 
ment containing  Beobnchlungen  der  Abw:ichung  und  Ncigung 
der  \f,!j:ii,  ln,:,ld  and  ,in  .i  l  iS.  By  the  rules  there  framed  for 
the  ob->erval:on  cf  magnet ir.il  [ihenomcna  Hanstecn  hoped  to 
accumulate  analyses  for  determining  the  numlR-r  and  position 
of  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth.  In  prosecution  of  his- 
researches  he  travelled  over  Finland  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
own  country;  and  in  1828-1830  he  undertook,  in  company 
with  G.  A.  Erman.and  with  the  co-operation  of  Russia, a  govern- 
ment mission  to  Western  Siberia.  A  narrative  of  the  eipedition 
toon  appeared  (Kttst-SrtHwmmttH  ma  SiUrim,  Stmmin 
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d'  un  voytige  m  Sibtrit,  1857);  but  the  thief  work  was  nol  issued 
till  i86j  (RcsuJlatt  m<igncliscker  Beobacktungen,  Sic).  Shortly 
after  tbe  return  of  the  tniisioa,  aa  obs«r\aiory  was  erected  in 
(he  park  of  Chrii^tiaiua  (1833),  and  Mansteen  wai  appointed 
directw.  On  iiis  repmentatkin  n  magnetic  oba»vatoiy  waa 
added  in  1^39.  In  1835-181S  lie  puliliihed  text4Kwka  on 
■eoawtiy  and  mecbanirs;  and  bt  be  wrote  his  DisqvisUUmts 
de  inMlafjefitfitM  quas  paiiiur  momenbim  aau  magnelicae,  ice. 
He  also  contributed  various  papers  to  diflcrent  scientific  journals, 
especially  the  Mafazia  for  Nalurvidenskuherne,  of  which  he 
becansc  joint  Lditur  i:\  He  superintended  the  Irigoiio- 

metriciil  aivl  ioj>(>praplut\il  >iirvcy  of  Norway,  begun  in  iS  j; 
In  1S61  he  retired  iroin  .utivc  work,  b'jt  siiU  pursued  his  studies, 
his  Ofiservalwm  <k  I'tHdinnlwn  mtigtUtique  and  Sur  Us  varialions 
Sfeulaircs  du  magnftisme  appearing  in  1865.     He  died  at 
Christiania  on  the  iith  of  April  1873. 

HANTHAWADDY,  a  district  in  toe  PtgU  division  of  Lower 
Burma,  the  home  district  of  Rangoon,  from  which  the  town 
waa  detached  to  make  a  separate  district  in  18S0.  It  has  an  area 
of  3013  sq.  m.,  with  a  populatioo  in  1901  ol  484,81 1,  ahowiag  an 
incraiM  it  «%  in  tbe  decade.  Hanthawad^sr  aiid  Hensada 
aw  the  two  moat  denaeiy  papnlatcd  districts  in  the  piovince. 
It  consists  of  a  vast  plafai  simdting  up  from  the  sea  between 
the  To  or  Chinn  Bakir  mouth  of  the  IrrLiwadiJv  am!  the  Pegu 
Yomas.  Except  the  tiact  lying  betwet-n  ihi'  Tegu  Vonias  on 
the-  cast  and  the  Hlaing  river,  the  country  is  intersected  l>y 
numtrous  tidal  creeks,  many  nnvignbic  by  large  boats  and  sxur.c 
by  steamers.  The  headcjuarters  of  the  district  arc  in  R.iiiKt><>ti, 
which  is  also  the  sub-divisional  headquarters.  The  second 
sub-division  has  its  headquarters  at  Insein,  where  there  arc 
brgc  railway  works.  Cultivation  is  almost  wholly  confined  to 
rice,  but  there  arc  many  vegetable  and  fruit  gardens. 

HANUKKAH.  a  Jewish  festival,  the  "  Feast  of  Dcdicatnn  " 
(tt.  John  a.  32)  or  the  "  Feast  of  tbe  Maccabees."  beginaing 
on  the  isth  day  of  the  ninth  nooth  Kislev  (December),  of  the 
Hcbraw  ecdeaiastical  year,  and  lasting  eight  days.  It  was 
instituted  in  165  B.C.  in  commemoration  of,  and  thanksgiving 
for,  the  purification  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  on  this  day  by 
J'.ulas  Macrah.irus  ;ifl(  r  it5  fioUution  by  Antio'  hii?  Epipbanes, 
kiiig  o[  Syria,  who  in  ifjS  ».c.  set  up  a  pagan  alt.iT  to  Zeus 
Olympius.  The  Talmuiiie  sources  say  that  when  the  penn  tu.il 
lamp  of  the  temple  was  to  be  relighted  only  one  flask  <jf  he.)y  oil 
suititicnt  tor  the  day  remained,  but  this  miraculously  lasted 
for  the  eight  days  (cf.  the  legend  in  2  Mace.  i.  iS).  In  memory 
of  this  the  Jews  burn  both  in  synagogues  and  in  houses  on  the 
first  night  of  the  festival  ooe  light,  on  the  second  two,  and  so  nn 
to  the  end  (so  the  Hillelites),  or  vice  versa  eight  lights  on  ihc 
first,  and  ooe  less  on  each  aiicoeeding  night  (so  the  Shammailcs). 
From  the  prominence  of  the  li^a  the  festival  »  also  known  aa 
the "  Festival «f  14^ »  or  " Hhndnation  "  (Talmud).  It  is 
said  that  tbe  day  choten  by  Judas  for  the  setting  up  of  the  new 
altar  wjus  the  anniversary  of  that  on  which  Antiochus  had  set 
up  the  pagan  altar;  hence  it  is  suggested  (e.g.  by  WcUbauscn) 
that  tt'.c  .-  uii  of  K:sle'.  was  an  old  pagan  festival,  perhi^  the 
day  of  ihc  winter  ^Istice. 

For  further  details  and  illnstiations  of  IJanukkah  bmps  see 

HANUMAN,  in  Hindu  mythology,  a  monkey-god,  who  forms  a 
central  t'lgure  in  the  Ramayanti.  He  was  the  child  of  a  nymph  by 
the  god  of  the  wind.  His  exploits,  at  the  ally  of  Rama  (incarna- 
tion of  Vishnu)  in  the  lattcr's  recovery  of  his  wife  Sila  from  the 
dtttchea  of  the  demon  Ravana,  include  the  bridging  of  the 
straita  between  India  and  C/ty\aa  with  huge  boulders  carried 
away  from  the  Himabyas.  Ife  is  tlie  leader  of  a  host  of  monkeys 
who  aid  in  these  supernatural  deeds,  Temples  in  ha  honour  aie 
frequent  throughout  India. 

HANWAY.  JOMAS  (1712-1786),  English  traveller  .ir.l  philTr. 
thropist,  wa.s  bom  at  Portsmouth  in  17:3.  While  sliU  .1  thUd, 
his  father,  a  vi^iualh  r.  died,  and  the  family  moved  to  London. 
In  1730  Jonas  was  apprenticed  to  a  merchant  in  Lisbon.  In 
174,?,  .ifter  he  had  been  ^<>xw  (iine  in  business  for  himself  in 
London,  be  bccantc  a  partner  with  Mr  Dingtey,  a  meicbani  in 


St  Petersburg,  and  in  this  way  was  led  to  travel  in  Russia  and 
Persia.  Leaving  St  Petersburg  on  the  loth  of  September  1743, 
and  passing  south  by  Moscow,  Tsaritsyn  and  .\strakhaa,  be 
embarked  on  the  Caspian  on  the  23nd  of  November,  and  arrived 
at  Astra  bad  00  tbe  tSth  of  December.  Here  iiis  goods  wcif 
seised  by  MdiamaMd  Hassan  Beg,  and  it  waa  onl^  after  great 
privatioitt  that  he  teaclied  tbe  camp  of  Kadir  Shah,  under  whose 
protection  he  recovered  most  (85%)  of  his  property.  His 
return  journey  was  embarrassed  by  sickness  (at  Rcsht),  by 
attacks  from  pirates,  and  by  six  weeks'  quarantine;  and  he 
only  reappeared  at  St  I'c'.crshiirg  on  the  ts-t  of  January  1715. 
He  ^gaiii  k'ft  the  Russian  cai>;lal  on  tbt  yth  of  July  17^0  am-l 
travelled  through  C.crmaiiy  an<l  Holland  to  Enjjland  ClMh  01 
Oeloher).  The  rest  of  his  life  was  mostly  sp<'nt  in  I.ijodoo. 
where  the  narrative  of  his  travels  (publishc<l  in  1 7 1  ^}  soon  made 
him  a  man  of  note,  and  where  he  devoted  himself  to  philanthropy 
and  good  citizenship.  In  1756  lie  founded  the  Marine  Sodely, 
to  keep  up  the  supply  of  British  seamen:  in  175S  he  became  a 
governor  of  the  Foundling,  and  cstabnahed  the  Magdalen, 
hospital;  in  1761  he  piocttRd  a  better  aystera  oi  panKUii 
birth-registratian  in  London;  and  la  1711b  be  was  appointed  1 
commissioner  (or  victualling  the  navy  (lotb  t€  July) ;  tbb  office 
he  held  till  October  1783.  He  died,  unmanrted,  on  the  516  of 
September  1786.  He  was  the  first  Loinloner,  It  is  s;i!il,  to  curry 
an  umbrella,  and  he  Uvtd  to  triumph  over  all  the  haclaey 
eo.ithmi  ri  wht)  tried  tohoot  and  hiiitie  him  down.  He  attacked 
"  %  ail  ^;ivi!it,'."  or  tipfiing,  with  some  temporary  success;  by 
his  onslauKhi  u[Hiti  tea-drinking  he  became  involved  in  con- 
troversy with  JoitnM>n  and  Goldsmith.  His  last  efforts  were  on 
behalf  of  little  chimney-sweeps.  His  ads-ocacy  of  solitary 
confiocment  for  prisoners  and  opposition  to  Jew^  o^tuialiia- 
tioQ  were  more  questiomafale  Inataaoes  of  his  acUviCy  in  social 
matters. 

Han  way  left  sc\x-nty-four  printed  works,  mostly  pamphlets; 

the  nnly  vjiic  of  Iitfr.iry   imponancr  i?  the  Ilisioricai  .I.imi.-i-'  ct 

(London,  itpih  On  his  lite,  ace  ai«o  Fugh,  Jitmarkaiie  Octurremtt 
in  iht  Lijfe  0/ Jonas  Ilanvmy  (London,  1787);  Gentleman's  Manatui*, 
vol  xxxii.  p.  vol.  Ivi.  pt.  ii.  pp.  8i2-8j4,  1090,  114^-1144; 
vnl.  lav.  pt.  ii.  pp.  nt-Tsa,  S34-S35;  IffUs  mtd  Quentt,  ist  strieiki 
436,  ii.  35;  srd  senes,  vfl.  jri ;  4tIiMri«s,  ■vm.  416. 

HANWELL,  :ui  urhan  district  in  the  Brentford  parliamentary 
division  of  Middlesex,  England,  io|  m.  W.  of  St  Paul's  cathc<lral, 
London,  on  the  river  Brent  and  the  Great  Western  railw^ay.  Pop. 
(iSoi)  61J9;  (igot)  JOr4j8.  It  ranks  as  an  outer  residential 
suburb  of  London.  The  Hanwell  lunatic  asylum  of  the  county  of 
I^ndon  h.-is  been  greatly  extended  since  its  erection  i8ji,  and 
can  accommodate  over  3500  inmates.  The  extensive  cemetcrie$ 
of  St  Mary  AbboU,  KensingtOD,  and  St  George,  Hanover  Square, 
Ixmdon,  are  here.  In  the  churchyard  of  St  Blaiy*s  church  tns 
buried  Jonas  Hanway  (d.  1786),  traveller,  philantbrapbt,  and 
by  repute,  introducer  of  the  umbrella  Into  England.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Convalescent  Hi>nie  for  vvotnen  and  iliiL-rcn 
was  erected  in  t86>.  Before  the  Xonnajs  period  ;hc  manor  of 
Hanwell  luli>iii<(d  to  \\'i:stn-ir.s;cr  .\bbcy. 

HAPARAMDA  1  Fi.mi.sh  ILiat'cr.inla,  "  .\spcn  Shore").* 
town  of  Sweden  ii;  the  di.-triel  uV.-n  i  of  Norbottcn,  at  the  held 
of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Pup.  dooo)  1568.  It  lies  about  1)  m. 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Torne  river,  on  the  frontier  with  Russia 
(Finland),  opposite  the  town  of  Tornei  which  has  belonged 
to  Russia  since  1809.  The  towns  are  divided  by  a  maiifay 
channel,  formerly  tlie  bed  of  the  Torne,  but  the  main  stream 
is  now  east  of  the  Russian  town.  Haparanda  was  founded  in 
i8t3,  and  at  first  t)ore  the  name  ofKari|obannst  ad.  It  recehred 
its  municipal  constitution  in  iS4>.  Shipbtiilding  is  prosecutel 
Sea-going  ves<sels  load  and  unload  at  Salmio,  7  m.  troia 
Haparanda.  Since  1850  the  town  has  been  the  seat  of  an  i»> 
portant  meteorologii  al  station  Aniuial  mean  temperature, 
32'4''  Fahr.;  Fchmary  10-5";  July  .;.s  Rainfall,  16-5  in- 
annu.dly.  1(1  the  Tome  valley  (54  m.l  is  the  hili  .•\vasaM, 
whither  piiiitriniages  were  formerly  made  in  order  to  iUod 
in  tbe  light,  of  .the  ,«ui^  at  utiitovi^  on  St  John's  ^ 
(June  24). 
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HAPLOORIU  called  by  Lankoter),  often  called  Archian- 
Bctkla  (Hatachek)*  the  aanw  pioviiimaOy  ^ven  to  a  imaber  of 


(From  1'  rai[>onl. ) 

».  Tranj,vi  rM:  sittion  OC  Wjy^ 
goriiius.    (From  F  ratpont.) 

C.  Trochophore  of  Polwofrftiis. 
and  D,  later  staRf  of  tfur  same, 
•bowing  the  dex-dopim-nt  of  the 
trunk.   (From  Hatachek.) 

E,  Dorsal  view  of  Ditupkilus 
taentatus. 

F.  MalcapfMUBtuaof  the 
(From  Hamer.) 
a,  Anus. 

Apical  organ. 
Coelom. 
CiHatadpit 
Cuticle. 
Dumal  vosmI. 
Eye. 

Epidennia. 


"p. 
c, 

CO. 

cJ, 

d.v, 
r. 


"Head    kidney,"  with 
second    nephriaium  ju&t 
below  it. 
i,  Intectlne. 

l.m.  Longitudinal  muscles, 
m,  Mouth. 

m.o,  Musrul.ir  pharyngeal  OI|Ba> 
m.p,  Malf  [K.rr. 
n,  Ncphridium. 
o.m.  Oblique 
o»,  Ovary. 
p,  Pcni*. 
pr,  Prototroth. 
pi,    Probtomial  tcntade. 
sp.  Sperm-sac. 
*pd,  ^KnuKluct. 
A,  Stomach. 
r,  Teate*. 
ir.    Trunk  Mgment. 
«.  Tclotroch. 
vjt,  Veatnl  nam  cord, 
w.  VMnl  tmmI.  - 


interesting  lowly-organized  maritic  worms,  whu&u  alliaities  are 
very  doubtful  (see  (Jhaktopooa).  Potygordius  and  ProtodrUus 


live  in  sand,  but  while  the  former  moves  by  meaaaof  the  contrac* 
lion  of  iu  body-wall  musdca,  ProiodrUut  can  pngraa  by  the 
action  of  the  bands  of  dlU  sunounding  it*  eepwati,  and  of  the 
longitiM&nal  cOiatied  viotnl  poove.  Saiuotimi$t  iriddi  aJio 
lives  in  aand,  and  mow  doM^  nunwliW  llw  Pobdiaeu,  kit 
throu^iout  tin  greater  leafth  of  in  body  on  ara  aegmcnt  a, 
pdr  small  unbamoos  panimdia  batuiot  *  bunch  of  simple 
setae.  No  other  member  of  the  group  fs  known  to  have  any 
tnicr  of  5«tac  or  parap>odi.a  at  any  stage  of  deveiopintnl. 

These  three  genera  have  the  (oUowin((  charaicterb  in  coaunoo. 
The  body  is  compowl  of  a  laiie  anmbcr  of  eegawnM;  the  pi» 
siomium  bears  a  pair  of  tentaaea;  dw  ncrvout  system  eoniiata 
of  a  brain  and  longitttdinal  ventral  nerve  cords  closely  connected 
with  the  epidermis  (without  distinct  ganglia),  widely  separatud  in 
Siwcocirrus,  closely  approximated  in  Ftftitdnlus,  fux-<1  Kimlhcr 
ill  I'olyg^ordiui  \  thi' coelom  Li  well  develuix  d,  ihr  x-pM  tiru  a;sli:H:t, 
and  the  dorsal  and  ventral  longitudinal  tncaentcrics  are  complete; 
the  nephridia  aic  ainplek  aad  vgm  into  the  coiiaw.  Amadiw 
differs  from  PrttodrSm  aad  Samdma  in  the  aljsenoe  of  a  distlact 
Kuboesophageal  muscidar  pOUCh,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  peculiar 
closed  cavity  in  the  hiod  rMion,  which  is  especially  well  developed 
in  Satcocimu,  and  nrobaUy  repfcaents  the  specialised  codom  of 
the  int  scgoMnt.  afonower.  in  Ssrwrtrnw  the  genital 


FlO.  a. — Diagram  of  a  transwrse  section  of  Saccocirrus  showing 
on  the  left  side  the  organs  in  a  genital  segment  of  a  male,  and  on 
thari^stdc  the  organs  in  a  genital  segment  of  a  female.  (Fr 

pnacnt  in  the  majority  of  tiw  trunk  aegments,  have  taceome  much 
compikated  {fix.  2).    In  the  female  there  is  in  every  fertile  Mg. 

ment  a  pair  of  hpcrmathecae  opening  at  the  —  


the  male  Uun- 


ncphridiopore!.  In 
nd  a  left  protru!-il)lc  pcni?  in  tvcry 


genital  segment,  into  which  opens  the  nnhridium  and  a  sperm-^ac 
The  wide  funnda  of  tlie  nephrkKa  of  thia  ngion  are  poiaibly  of 

coelom  tc  origin. 

Dinophilus  u  a  frSHWimming  form  without  tentacles,  and  with 
sesmental  bands  of  dUa  (fig.  I).  The  parasitic  Histriodritus  i  I  I  i&t  rio- 
iKJoUa)  feed.s  on  the  eggs  of  the  liil>-.'rT.  It  rf  >rmh!i  s  PinnpHUus 
in  the  possession  of  a  ventral  pli,ir\  tn;.  .il  (ki  h  Ii  (n  hii  li  br,»r«  teeth 
in  Uulriodriltu  only),  the  small  number  ol  segments,  and  absence 
of  distinct  septa,  the  absence  oif  a  vascular  system,  the  preaence  of 
distinct  ganglia  on  the  ventral  nerve  cords,  and  nf  small  nephridia 
which  do  not  appear  to  open  internally  Tf' '  •■'■:"drUut  reaemblBS 
Saccocirrus  in  tne  poseession  of  two  po-i  r  ■  r  Ihesivie  proceasesa 
and  to  some  extent  in  the  structure  of  th»  iiimplix  penital  organs. 
wIiilIi,  however,  are  restricleil  to  «  wnnle  ^e^imrnt.  In  !)in<'(>h!lus 
there  is  also  only  a  sioKle  pair  of  genital  ducts  tK:hind;  and  in  the 
male  there  arc  sfK-rm-s^ics  and  a  median  penit.  la  some  species  of 
Dinophilus  there  is  pronounced  sexual  dimorphism  (the  male  being 
snMli  and  without  gut)  as  in  the  Rotifers.  The  resemblance  fjf 
DttupkilM  to  the  Kotifcra  is.  however,  quite  superficial,  and  the 
general  structure  of  this  genus  with  distinct  traces  of  BCgmenta- 
i:t>ri.  rspci  iiilK  in  the  eiiil/r>  o,  |>(iini«  !ii  jl^  <  !os«'  affinity,  if  not  tO 


Polygnrdius  in  particular,  at  all  events  to  the  Annelida. 
That  Polytordius,  Protodriltu  and  SauMimu  are  on  the  iHlOlt 

primitive  forms,  and  related  to  each  other,  then>  can  be  fitde 
doubt,  but  their  place  amoogst  the  Annelida  U  difticiU  to  deter- 
mine. The  development  of  PMyt/trdita  alone  is  well  known,  having 
l>een  studied  by  Hatschrk.  Fraipont  and  othrr'^  The  liirvn  ffi.:  1, 
('  and  I))  is  a  Ivpii  al  Imi  verv  specializi'<l  lorm  o\  inw  hnjihore, 
provided  with  a  branching  nephriaium  bearing  Mjlenucyics.  I  he 
trunk  develops  on  the  lower  Hirfacs  of  the  dM^like  larva,  which 
undergoes  a  more  or  less  sudden  metamorphosis  into  the  young 
worm  (fig.  1).  There  appears  to  he  little  either  in  the  development 
or  in  the  structure  of  the  Ha[il<y|rili  to  warrant  the  view  held  by 
Hatschek  and  Frai(X}nt  that  Polynordtus  and  Frolodrilm  are  exceed- 
ingly jiriniitivc  forms,  ancestral  to  the  whole  yroup  ol  scta-licaring 
Anneluls  (Utigochaeta.  Polychaeta,  Hirudinea  ami  Echiuroidca). 
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HAPTARA— HARALD 


Whatcvrr  may  he  the  ronilu-inn  a-,  to  llu-  no.\ition  of  Dtno- 
phiius  and  Ilislrinlrilui.  it  .Nft'nis  only  rciiw)nai>li>  Id  xiiiiixi^^'  I  hat 
Pohxiiriiiut  and  FroUidrtlut.  "i  far  frr>m  rcprcufnting  a  -.ta;;i'  i:i  thi: 
(jliylotjcny  of  the  Annelida  Ijcforc  actac  were  developed,  have  lost 
the  Ktac,  which  are  alrt^ady  in  a  reduced  state  in  Saccocirtus. 

AfTHOBiTiEs.— Hatsche'lc,  "Studien  i.  Entw.  der  Anncliden," 
Arh,  /.aoi.  Inst.  Wifn,  vn\.  i..  1878;  "  ProtfKlrilus."  ibid.  vol.  iii. 
(iHHii;  Fraipont,  "  Le  Genre  Polygordius,"  Fauna  u.  Flora  d. 
Col/es  V.  Xeapet.,  xiv.,  i88j;  Wcldon,  "  Dinophilus  giRaii,"  Quart. 
Journ.  Mitr.  .Vi.  vol.  xxvii.,  18S6;  Harnior,  "  nin<ii)hiliis,"  journ. 
Afar.  Biol.  N.S.  vol.  i.,  l8Sq;  SchirakLwitsch.  Entwickl.  des 
Dinophilus."  Zeit.  f.  wiss.  Z«et.  vol.  lix.,  1895;  Korachclt.  "  Cbcr 
Bau  u.  Entw.  des  DtHOfihUus,"  Zeit.  f.  vnss.  Zool.  vol.  xxxvii., 
18H;;  Foettingcr.  "  Histriobddk,"  Art*.  BM.  vol.  v..  1884; 
(.rxKlrich.  "  On  Saccothrui."  QhM.  Jmm.  Mkr.  Set.  vol.  xllv., 
1901.  (E.  S.  G.) 

HAPTARA  (lit.  comlusion),  the  Ilchrcw  title  given  to  the 
prophetic  leiaons  with  which  the  andent  Syntgnpm  service 
concluded.  In  the  tine  of  Chriit  thaw  prophetic  Icwont  wen 
elmdy  to  v«igtte,  end  Christ  hinidf  lead  the  kMOM  and  di»- 
conned  on  them  in  the  synagogues  of  Galilee.  In  the  modem 
qrnagogue  these  readings  frotn  the  prophets  are  regularly 
included  in  the  ritual  of  Sabbaths,  festivals  and  some  other 
occasions. 

A  list  of  tho  c  urri  nl  li  Nsims  is  yivrn  in  the  Jr-Miih  Encydoptilui, 
vol.  \i  I3ii-l,i7  (I.  A.) 

HAPUR.  a  town  o(  liriti-.h  In<iia  in  the  Mforui  district  of  the 
United  I'rovinrcs,  :S  ni.  S.  of  .Mcerut.  Pop.  (u>oi)  17,71)6. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  loth  century,  and  was 
granted  by  Sindhiu  to  his  French  general  Perron  at  the  end 
of  the  iSth  century.  Several  fine  groves  surround  the  town, 
but  the  wall  and  ditch  have  fallen  out  of  repair,  and  only 
the  naaca  of  the  five  gates  remain.  Coaaidciable  uade  is 
carried  on  in  augar,  grain,  ootton,  timlier,  bambooa  and  bcaaa 
utensils. 

HARiUldRI  (Japanese  kwa,  belly,  and  kki,  cutting),  self- 
discmbovelment.  primarily  the  method  of  suicide  permitted 
to  oflendeni  of  the  noble  class  in  feudal  Japan,  and  later  the 
national  form  of  hi'r.our.ibic  suicide.  Hara-kiri  ha*  been  often 
translated  as  "  the  liapi'v  dispatch  "  in  contusion  with  a  native 
I  opiumism  for  the  act.  More  u.sually  the  Japanese  thcmsirjvi  s 
hpcak  of  hara-kiri  by  its  Chinese  synonym,  Seppuku.  Hara-kiri 
is  not  .111  :U)ori^;iiial  Jajtanese  custom.  It  was  a  growth  of 
medieval  militarism,  the  act  probably  at  I'lrst  iR-ing  prompted 
by  the  desire  of  the  noble  to  escape  the  humiliation  of  falliitg 
into  an  enemy's  hands.  By  the  end  of  the  14th  century  the 
custom  had  become  a  much  valuc<l  privilege,  l>cing  formally 
established  as  such  under  the  Ashi-Kuga  dynasty.  Hara-iuri 
wan  of  two  Itinds,  obligatory  and  voluntary.  The  first  is  the 
more  ancient.  An  oflkial  or  noUe,  who  had  broken  the  law 
or  been  didoyal,  received  a  nmnage  from  the  emperor,  couched 
ahmys  invovMhetk  Md  gracious  tones,  courteously  intimating 
that  he  must  die.  The  mikado  usually  sent  a  jewelled  dogger 
with  which  the  deed  might  be  done.  The  suicide  had  so  many 
days  allotted  to  him  by  immcmori.il  custom  in  which  to  make 
dignit'ied  prcparalion.s  for  tin-  ( en  nnUiy,  which  was  attended  by 
the  utmost  formality.  In  his  o.sn  baronial  hall  or  in  a  temple 
a  dats  j(  or  4  in.  from  the  giooinl  «,is  constructed.  I'pnn  ihii 
was  laid  a  rug  of  red  felt.  The  suicide,  clothed  in  his  ceremonial 
dress  an  hereditary  noble,  and  accompanied  by  his  second  or 
"  Kaifthoku,"  took  liis  place  on  the  mat,  the  oiliciols  and  his 
friends  ranging  themadvea  in  e  semicircle  round  the  dais.  After 
a  minute's  prayer  the  weapon  was  handed  to  him  with  many 
obeisances  by  the  mikado's  rcprcscnt-itivc,  and  he  then  made  a 
pnblie  confcMioa  oi  his  fault.  He  then  stripped  to  tbe  waist. 
Every  movement  bi  tlie  gite  cewmoiqr  was  governed  by 
precedent,  and  he  had  to  tikk  his  wide  sleeves  under  his  knees 
to  prevent  himself  falling  backwards,  for  a  Japanese  noble 
must  die  falling  forward.  A  moment  later  he  plunged  the  dagger 
into  his  stomach  below  the  waist  on  the  left  side,  drew  it  sctms 
to  the  rii,'l'.t  and.  turning  it,  pave  a  slieht  cut  upward.  .\t  the 
same  moment  the  Kai.shaku  who  crouched  at  his  friend's  side, 
leaping  up,  brouRhl  his  sword  down  on  the  outstretched  neck. 
.\t  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  the  bloodstained  dagger  was 
taken  to  the  mikado  as  a  proof  of  the  consummation  of  the  heroic 


act.  The  performance  of  hararkiri  oairfed  with  it  ctrtafai 
privileges.  If  it  was  by  order  of  the  nOcadB  half  only  of  a 
traitor's  property  was  f<»felted  to  the  state.  If  the  gna wings 
of  conscience  drove  the  disloyal  noble  to  voluntary  suicide,  his 
dishonour  was  wiped  out,  and  liis  family  inherited  all  his 
fortune. 

Voluntary  hara-kiri  was  the  refuge  of  men  rendered  desperate 
by  private  misfortunes,  or  was  committed  from  loyalty  to  a  deari 
superior,  or  as  a  protest  against  what  was  deemed  a  fiilse  national 
policy.  This  voluntary  siiitide  still  survives,  a  characteristic 
case  being  that  of  Lieutenant  Takeyoshi  who  in  1891  gave  himself 
the  "  belly-cut  "  in  front  of  the  graves  of  his  ancestors  at  TOl^ 
as  a  protest  against  what  be  considered  the  criminal  lethargy 
of  the  government  in  not  taking  precautions  against  possible 
Russian  encnwcbments  to  the  north  of  Japan.  In  the  Itnsio- 
Japaneae  War,  when  faced  by  dafest  at  Vladivastodc,  the  officer 
In  oonmisod  of  the  traops  on  the  tEUUpoct  "Khohn  Ibni " 
committed  hsrs>kiri.  Hara-kiri  has  not  been  UBOOrameo  among 
women,  but  in  their  case  the  mode  is  by  cutting  the  throat. 
The  (lopularity  of  this  sdf-immolation  is  testified  to  by  the 
fact  that  for  ccuiurics  no  fewer  th.in  i -oo  hara-kiris  are  said 
to  have  taken  piace  annually,  at  le.ist  half  being  entirely 
voluntary.  Stories  of  amazing  heroism  are  told  in  connexion 
with  the  pen'ormancc  of  the  act.  One  noble,  barely  out  of  his 
teens,  not  content  with  giving  himself  the  customary  cut?-, 
slashed  himsell  thrice  horizontally  and  twice  vertically.  Then  he 
stabbed  h;nis<:lf  in  the  throat  until  the  dirk  protruded  on  the 
other  side  with  the  sharp  edge  to  the  front,  and  with  a  supreme 
effort  drove  the  knife  forward  with  both  hands  through  his  neck. 
Obligatcuy  haia-kiti  was  obsolete  in  the  middle  of  the  19th 
ceBtwy,  nad  was  ■clualy  nhoiiahed  hi  iMS, 

See  A.  B.  Mftlord.  Ttitt «/  OU  J*pa*%  Baril  HaU  Chamberlain. 

BUUyU),  the  name  of  four  kings  of  Norway. 

Hahald  I.  (Sso-Qij),  sumamed  llaarfager  (of  the  beautiful 

hair),  first  king  over  Norway,  succce<led  on  the  death  of  hi- 
father  Halfdan  the  Black  in  860  to  the  sovereij;uty  of 
several  small  and  somewhat  scattered  kingdoms,  which  had 
(omc  into  his  father's  hands  through  con<iuest  and  inheritance 
and  lay  chielly  in  south-east  Norway  (see  Nobw.vy).  The  t.-ile 
goes  that  the  scorn  of  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  king 
induced  Harald  to  take  a  vow  not  to  cut  nor  comb  his  hair  until 
he  w.is  sole  king  of  Norway,  and  that  ten  years  later  he  was 
justified  in  trimming  it;  whereupon  he  exclianged  the  epithet 
"  Shockhead  "  for  the  one  by  which  he  is  usually  known.  In 
866  he  made  the  first  of  a  series  of  conquests  over  the  many 
petty  kingdoms  which  then  composed  Norway;  and  in  879, 
after  a  great  victory  at  iIafnf)o<d  near  Stavanger,  he  found 
hlBMlf  Ung  over  the  wbole  country.  Rs  reahn  was,  however, 
threatened  by  dangers  from  without,  as  large  numbers  of  his 
opponents  had  taken  refuge,  not  only  in  Iceland,  then  recently 
discovered,  but  also  in  the  Orkneys,  Shctlands.  Hebrides  ami 
Faeroes,  and  in  Scotland  itself;  and  from  these  winter  quarter.* 
sallieil  forth  to  harry  Nor\vay  as  well  as  the  rest  of  northern 
Europe.  Their  numbers  were  increased  by  malcontents  from 
Nonvay,  who  resenteil  Harald's  claim  of  rights  of  taxation  over 
lands  which  the  pos.scs.sors  appear  to  have  previously  held  in 
absolute  ownership.  At  last  Harald  was  forced  to  maicc  an 
expedition  to  the  west  to  clear  the  islands  and  Scottish  mainland 
of  Vikings.  Numbers  of  them  fled  to  Iceland,  which  grew  into 
an  independent  commonwealth,  while  the  Scottish  isles  fell 
under  Norwegian  rule.  The  latter  part  of  Baiald's  reign  was 
dbtnAed  by  the  atrife  of  Yam  msigr  aeaa.  Be  gave  them  all  tlic 
royal  title  and  assigned  lands  to  litem  which  thnr  were  to  govern 
as  his  representatives;  bat  this  arrangement  did  not  put  an  end 
to  the  discord,  which  continued  bito  the  next  reign.  When  be 
grew  old  he  handed  over  the  supreme  power  to  hb  favourite 
soil  Ktik  "  Hloody  Axe."  whom  he  itUended  to  be  his  sucoeasor. 
H.ir.iUi  died  in  g  t  ^,  in  his  eighty-lounh  year. 

ll\K.\ii)  II.,  sumamed  tiraafeld.  a  grandson  of  Harald  1.. 
became,  with  his  brothers,  ruler  of  the  western  part  of  Norway 
in  961;  he  wss  murdeied  in  Denmark  in  069. 
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Hmuu»  XU.  (ioi5-iofi6),  king  U  Nwwiy,  Mvnuicd  Huf- 
diude,iriiidi»^1>t  betTUikUd"fatlilcM,"  wwUmmd  of  King 
SigunI«idludf'«ml]iera{3QiigOhf  the  Saint.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  be  wu  obliged  to  flee  from  Norway ,  hav  ing  taken  pan  in 
ihe  baitlf  of  SiiklestnJ  (iojo),at  whichKing  Ol.if  mcx  hii  (icaih. 
He  louk  rctiigc  tor  ,i  short  time  with  Prinrc  Vnroslav  of  Novgorod 
(a  kingdom  fountird  by  Scandinavian?.),  and  Ihcncc  went  to 
Constantinople,  whtrt  he  took,  scrvicu  undc-r  the  cniprLs.s  Zoc, 
u-hiKic  Varangian  guard  he  led  to  frequent  victory  in  Italy, 
Sicily  and  North  Africa,  also  penetiating  to  Jerusalem,  ixi  the 
year  104}  he  left  Constantinople,  the  story  says  because  he  vras 
refused  the  hnnd  of  a  princess,  and  on  his  way  back  to  bi^  own 
CtNintly  be  married  Ellii^if  or  Elizabeth, daughter  of  Y:Ko.Hlav 
of  Novgotxid.  In  Sweden  he  allied  himself  with  the  defeated 
Sven  of  Denmark  against  his  nephew  Magnus,  now  king  of 
Norway,  but  aooa  broke  futh  with  Sven  uui  acoepted  to  offer 
Iran  IuIbiiiii  of  half  hiikiiigdaiiii.  ZnMtmn  for  tfak  gift  ibnaM 
btaid  to  bav«  abared  with  MagBostlio  OMiaMllf  Inasure  which 
he  had  amassed  In  the  East.  The  death  of  Msgmis  in  1047 
put  an  end  lo  the  growing  jealousies  between  the  two  kings, 
ai>d  llarald  turned  ail  his  attention  to  the  tusk  of  subjugating 
Denmark,  which  he  ravaged  year  after  year;  but  he  met  with 
sm  h  stubborn  resistance  from  Sven  that  in  1064  he  gave  up  the 
atlerain  and  made  jjuate.  Two  years  afterwards,  possibly 
instigated  by  the  banished  Earl  Tostig  of  Korthumbria.  he 
attempted  the  conquest  of  England,  to  the  sovereignty  of  which 
his  predecessor  had  advanced  a  claim  as  successor  oj  Uartbacnut. 
In  September  io66  he  landed  in  Yorkshire  with  a  large  anny, 
rcinfoiced  from  Scotland,  Ireland  and  the  Orkneys;  took 
ScwlMfOligh  by  caatiag  Iknung  brands  into  the  town  from  the 
hfih  frottod  above  it;  defeated  the  Nwthmnbrian  faraea  at 
Fnifwd;  and  entered  York  on  the  *4th  of  September.  But  ths 
foUowing  day  the  English  Harold  arrived  from  the  tonth^  and 
tlie  end  of  the  long  day's  fight  at  Stamford  Bridge  saw  the  rout 
of  the  Norvsugian  forces  after  the  faU  of  their  king  (jfih  of 
September  10O61,  He  was  only  fifty  years  old,  but  he  was  the 
first  of  the  six  kings  who  had  nded  Norway  .-iincc  ihc  death  ot 
Harald  Haarfagcr  to  reach  thj  I  age.  As  a  kinghc  was  unfmiJular 
on  account  of  his  harshncbs  and  want  oi  good  faith,  but  his  many 
victories  in  the  face  of  great  odds  prove  him  to  have  been  a 
remarkable  general^of  never-failing  Maoufoefnineaa  and  indomit- 
able courage. 

Haralo  I\'.  (d.  1 136),  Icing  of  Norway,  surnamed  Gyllc 
(probably  from  Cylie  KrisI,  i.e.  servant  of  Christ),  was  born  in 
Ireland  about  1103.  About  11 27  he  went  to  Norway  and 
declared  lie  was  a  son  of  King  Magnus  III.  (Barefoot),  who  had 
vnltod  Ereifatnd  jtist  befov*  his  deaih  in  tt«3,  and  oonacquently 
nhalf-bvotberof  therc{gnfngk]nff,Siiunl.  Heappeantohave 
submitted  succ«sfully  to  the  ordeal  of  fire,  and  the  alleged 
relationship  was  ackiiow'cdged  by  Sigurd  on  condition  that 
1  iaralddid  not  claim  any  share  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom 
during  his  Hietime  or  that  of  his  .son  Magnus.  Living  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  king,  iiatJild  kept  this  agreement  until  Sipurd's 
death  in  1 130.  Then  war  broke  out  between  himself  and  Magnus, 
and  after  several  battles  the  latter  was  captured  in  1 134,  his  eyes 
were  put  out,  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison.  Harald  now  ruled 
the  country  until  1 1 36,  when  he  was  murdered  by  Sigurd  Slcmbi- 
Diakn,  another  bastard  son  of  Magnus  Banfoot.  Four  of 
Harald's  sons,  Sigurd,  Ingi,  EysteiBn  and  Magnus,  were  subse- 
quently kings  of  X<WBy. 

HARBUI*  or  Khmbiw,  town  of  Mancharia,  00  the  right 
bank  of  the  liver  SongKri.  Pop.  abont  M^ooa  TDI 1896  there 
was  only  a  small  village  here,  but  is  that  year  the  town  was 
founded  tn  connexion  with  surveys  for  the  Chinese  Eastern 
railway  company,  at  a  point  which  subsequently  became  the 
junction  of  tlie  main  liuc  uf  the  Manchurian  railway  with  the 
branch  line  southward  to  Port  Arthur.  Occupying  s'jch  a 
position,  Harbin  became  an  important  Russian  military  centre 
during  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  The  portion  of  the  town 
founded  in  iSg6  is  called  Old  Harbin,  but  the  centre  has  shifted 
to  New  Harbin,  where  the  chief  public  buildings  and  offices  of 
the  railway  administration  arc  ailuated.  The  rivet^MM  forms 


a  third  divisian  of  the  town,  iadustiiaUy  the  most  important^ 
here  are  railway  workshops,  factoiice  and  awrcaatile  establitb- 
ments.  1k«d«  iscbidiy  in  thehandsof  the  Chinese. 

HARBiNfini,  originally  one  who  provides  a  shelter  or  lodging 
for  an  army.  TTic  word  is  derived  from  the  M  E.  and  O.I'r. 
herbergfrr.  through  the  Late  Lat.  kfribergator,  formed  troin  the 
(.t.il.Cier.  Isrri,  mod.  tier.  liter,  an  army,  and  hi-r^rn,  shel'er  or 
dcfeucc,  Ct.  "  harbuur."    'Itie  meaning  was  soon  enlargefl  to 

include  any  place  where  travellers  could  be  lodged  or  entertained, 
•nnd  also  by  transference  the  person  who  provided  lodgings,  and 
so  one  who  goes  on  before  a  pi-.rty  to  secure  suitable  lodgings  in 
advance.  A  herald  sent  forward  to  announce  the  coming  of  a 
king.  A  Knight  Harbinger  was  an  officer  in  the  royal  household 
till  1846.  In  tiiese  senses  the  word  is  now  obsolete.  It  is  used 
chiefly  in  poetry  and  literature  for  one  who  announces  the 
immwMatf  appioadi  of  tomething,  a  forerunner.  This  is  illus- 
tntcd  hi  the  "  harbiater  of  spring,"  a  name  given  to  a  small 
plant  hdonglac  to  the  VmbdUfenc;,  which  haa  a  tuberous  toot, 
and  small  white  flowers;  it  is  found  in  the  cent  ral  states  of  Ncrth 
America,  and  blossoms  in  March. 

HARBOUR  (from  ^\  .¥„  hcreberge.  here .  an  army;  ci.  Gcr.  Hrtr 
and  -bcorg,  protection  or  shelter.  Other  early  forms  in  English 
were  hcrlnrU'c  and  hurboro-d,  as  seen  in  various  place  narrics, 
such  as  Market  Harborough.  The  Lrenth  tiiiluT^,  a.i  inn, 
derived  through  hftxTgcr,  is  thus  the  same  word),  a  place  of 
refuge  or  shelter.  It  is  thus  us^d  for  an  asylum  lor  criminals, 
and  particularly  for  a  place  of  shelter  for  ships. 

Sheltered  sites  along  exposed  sea-coa.sts  iire  c^^scntial  for  pur- 
poses of  trade,  and  very  valuable  as  refuges  for  vcssclh  from 
storms.  In  a  few  places,  natural  shelter  is  found  in  combination 
with  ample  depth,  as  in  the  Bsy  of  Rio  de  Janeixo,  New  York 
Baibottr  (protected  by  Long  Idaiid),  Potrtsnxouth  Harbour  and 
Seothamptea  Water  (shdtend  by  the  Ide  «t  Wl^t),  and  the 
land-locked  aredts  ci  Milford  Haven  and  Kid  Harbour.  At 
various  places  there  are  large  enclosed  areas  which  have  ope  nitigs 
into  the  sea;  but  thasc  lagoons  for  the  most  part  arc  ver\  slu.llow 
except  in  the  main  channels  and  at  their  cnitlets.  .Access  to 
them  is  generally  obstructed  by  a  bar  ws  al  the  lagotin  harbour 

of  \  eliice  dig.  1),  and  similar  harbours,  like  those  01  Poole  and 
We.vford:  and  such  harbours  usually  require  works  to  prevent 
their  lictcrioration,  and  lo  increase  the  depth  near  their  outlet. 
Generally,  howcvcr,harboun>are  formed  where  shelter  is  provided 
to  a  certain  extent  by  a  bay,  creek  or  projecting  headland,  but 
requires  to  be  rendered  complete  by  one  or  more  breakwaters 
(sec  Bbxakwatbs),  or  where  the  approach  to  a  river,  a  ship- 
canal  or  a  seaport,  needs  protection.  A  refuge  harbour  is 
occaalMiaQy  constmctcd  where  a  long  length  «f  stormy  coast, 
near  the  ordinary  tncfc  of  vesaeb,  is  entinly  devoid  of  natural 
shelter.  Naval  harboun  are  required  by  maritime  powers  as 
stations  for  their  fleets,  and  dockyards  for  construction  and 
repairs,  and  also  in  some  cases  as  places  of  shelter  from  the  night 
attacks  of  I or[)edoes.  Commercial  harbours  have  tobt;  provided 
for  the  formation  of  ports  within  their  shelter  on  iiiiix>najit 
trade  routes,  or  for  the  protection  of  the  approaches  from  the 
sea  of  ports  near  the  sea-coas:,  or  maritime  waterways  running 
inland,  in  some  cases  at  poinison  the  co.ist  devoid  ol  all  natural 
shelter.  A  greater  latitude  in  the  selection  of  suitable  sites  is, 
indeed.possible  for  refuge  and  naval  harboursthaa  for  commercial 
harbours;  but  these  three  classes  of  harbours  are  very  similiir 
in  their  general  outline  and  the  irarks  protecting  them,  only 
differing  in  sine  and  internal  amogements  according  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which- thQT  Imve  been  conMructed,  the  diief  differences 
bdng  due  to  the  local  conditions. 

Harbours  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  groups,  namely, 
lagoon  liarbotirs,  jetty  hi'.rbnurs  and  sea-coast  harbours,  pro- 
lec'eil  by  breakwaters,  including  rclugej  iwval  and  commercial 
harbours. 

Lagoon  Harbours. — A  lagoon,  cunsiscing  uf  a  turt  of  large  shallow 
Lake  separated  from  the  aaa  by  a  narrow  belt  of  coast,  formcil  of 
<IepoMt  from  a  deltaic  liver  or  of  sand  dunes  heaped  up  b>  on-shore 
winds  along  a  snndy  shon.  ^*seitM-»  koikI  nadintl  shelter;  and, 
owing  to  the  lar^  expanse  WhKh  is  filled  and  emptied  nt  each  tide, 
even  when  tlw  tidal  range  ia  quite  miall,  together  with  the  discharge 
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(rom  any  riven  flowing  into  th«  lasoon,  one  or  more  fairly  cle«|> 
outlm  are  maintained  through  the  fringe  of  coast,  which  afford 
navigable  access  Co  the  lagoon;   whilst  ctuinnels  funned  intide  by 
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Fig.  I. — Venetian  Lagoon  Harbour. 

the  currents  lead  to  ports  on  its  banks.  Lagoons,  however,  arc  liable 
to  be  |;ra<lually  silted  up.  if  rivers  flowing  into  them  bring  down 
cnnsiderablc  quantities  of  alluvium,  which  i«  readily  deposited  i:i 
their  fairly  still  waters;  and  their  outlet  channels  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  ahalli>wer,  by  the  sea  in  .storms  forming  additional  outkus 
by  breaking  througn  the  narrow 
barrier  .separating  them  from  the 
MB.  Morcwcr,  the  approach  from 
the  tea  to  these  channels  through  the 
fringe  of  coast  is  generally  impeded 
by  a  bar.  owing  to  the  scour  of  the 
issuing  current  through  th«e  outlet 
channeU  becoming  gradually  too  en- 
feebled, on  entering  the  open  tea,  to 
overcome  the  heaping-up  action  of 
the  waves  along  the  shore,  which 
tends  to  form  a  continuous  beach 
across  these  openings.  Rivera,  accord- 
ingly, whose  discharge  i»  vcr).-  \'alu- 
able  in  niiiintaining  a  lagoon  if  their 
waters  are  free  from  sediment,  must, 
if  po!5»iblc.  be  diverted  from  a  lagoon 
if  they  bring  down  large  amounts  of 
•lit;  whilst  the  narrow  belt  of  land 
in  front  of  the  Uigoon  mu^t  I*  pro- 
tected from  erosion  by  the  waves,  <m 
its  sea  face,  hv  grovnes  or  revetments. 
The  depth  o\-'er  the  bar  in  front  of  an  outlet  can  be  improved  by 
concentrating  the  current  through  the  outlet  by  jetties  on  each  side, 
•nd  prolonging  the  jetties,  and  consequently  the  scour,  out  to  the 
bar  w  as  to  lower  it,  and  by  supplementing  the  scounng  action,  if 
— ary,  by  dredging. 


Jttiy  Harbours. — Several  small  ports  were  formed  on  the  sea-coast 
long  ago  at  points  wh<-re  flat  marshy  ground  lying  below  the  level 
of  high-water,  and  shut  off  from  the  sandy  beach  oy  dike*  or  sand 
dunes,  was  connected  with  the  sua  by  a  small  creek  or  river.  Such 
i>orts  presented  in  their  original  condition  a  slight  resemblance  to 
lagoons  on  a  very  small  scale.  Several  examples  are  to  be  found 
on  the  sandy  shores  of  the  English  Chann«>l  and  .North  Sea,  such  as 
Dieppe,  Boulogne.  Calais,  Dunkirk.  Nieuport  and  <>Mend.  where 
the  influx  and  efflux  of  the  watOT  from  these  cncloei-d  tide-covered 
areas,  through  a  narrow  opening,  sufliced  to  maintain  a  shallow 
chani>el  to  the  .sea  across  tne  beach,  deep  enemi^h  near  high-water 
for  x-essels  of  small  draught.  When  the  increase  in  draught  ntceasi- 
tated  the  provision  of  an  improved  cliannel,  the  scour  of  the  iHuing 
current  was  concentrated  and  prolonged  by  erecting  parallel  jetties 
across  the  beach,  raised  noliil  to  a  little  above  low  water  of  m-ap  tides, 
with  open  timber-work  alwve  to  indir.ne  the  channel  and  guide  the 
vessels.  Even  this  low  obstruction,  however,  to  the  littoral  drift 
of  sand  caused  an  advance  of  the  low  water  line  a.s  the  jetties  were 
carried  out.  so  that  further  extensions  of  the  jetties  bad  eventualh 
to  be  abandoned,  as  occurred  at  Dunkirk  (see  Dock).  Moreover,  n.>- 
clamalion  of  the  low-lyin^  areas  was  gradually  effected,  thus  reducing 
the  tidal  scour;  and' sluicing  banns  were  excavated  in  part  of  the 
low  ground,  into  which  the  tide  flowed  through  the  entramx-  channel, 
and  the  water  being  shut  in  at  high  tide  by  gates  at  the  outlet  o( 
the  basin,  was  relea-sed  at  low  water,  producinu  a  rapid  current 
through  the  channel  as  a  compeniotion  for  the  loss  of  the  former 
natural  scour.  The  current,  however,  from  the  sluicing  basin 
gradually  lost  its  velocity  in  (vmiing  down  the  channel,  and  beada. 
being  most  effective  near  the  outlet  of  the  basin,  could  only  scour 
the  channel  down  to  a  moderate  depth  U-low  low  water,  on  account 
of  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  still  water  in  the  channel  at  low 
tide  as  its  deepening  progrcswd.  1-astly.  alxnit  t8Ho.  improve- 
ments in  .auction  dredgera  (see  Drbdcb  and  Drbdgikg)  led  to  the 
adoption  o(  sand-pump  dredging  in  the  outer  part  of  the  channel, 
and  across  the  foreshore  in  front  to  dwp  water;  and  at  Dunkirk, 
docks  were  formed  on  the  site  of  the  sluii  in^  basin :  whilst  at  Calais 
sluicing  was  abantloned  in  favour  of  dredging.  Ostend  is  the  onl> 
jetty  habour  in  which  a  large  sluicing  basin  has  U-en  recently  con- 
structed, but  it  can  only  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  dt«|>-water 
quays  in  its  vicinity;  and  dreiiging  is  relitxl  uiion  to  an  increMtflg 
extent,  both  for  the  maintenance  and  funher  dci-pening  of  the  outer 
portion  of  the  approach  channel,  and  for  maintaining  the  direct 
channel  dredged  to  deeo  water  across  the  Stroombank  extending 
in  front  of  0«tend  (fig.  2). 

Similar  methods  of  improving  the  entrance  channel  to  Dorts 
possessing  an  extensive  backwater  have  been  adopted  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  United  States.  For  inManre  at  Charleston,  converging 
jetties,  about  aj  m.  long,  have  been  extended  across  the  bar  to  con- 
centrate the  scour  due  to  a  small  tidal  range  expanding  o\rr  the 
enclosed  backwater,  15  sq.  m.  in  extent,  and  to  protei-t  the  channel 
from  littoral  drift;  but  these  jetties  have  caused  an  advance  of 
the  foreshore,  and  a  |>rogreasion 
so.iwards  ot  the  bar,  necessitating 
ilreilging  l»eyon<l  the  ends  of  the 
jetties  to  maintain  the  requisite 
depth. 

Parallel  jetties,  mof«o\'eT,  across 
the  beach,  combined  with  exten- 
sive eand-pump  dnxiging,  have 
been  employed  with  success  at 
some  of  the  ports  situated  at  the 
outlet  of  rivers,  enclosed  l>ays,  or 
lagoon*,  on  the  sandy  shores  of 
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Fio.  a.— Ostend  Harbour  and  Jetty  Channel. 


south-east  Africa,  for  improving  the  access  to  them  acrom  en- 
cumbering shoiiU,  where  the  littoral  drift  is  too  great  to  allow  t>l 
the  projection  of  breakwaters  from  the  shore  to  »helter  an  approsCn 
channel.  . 

Harbomrs  ProUcled  by  BrsoheaXerj.— The  design  (of  «.  lw1»mL»n 
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tbe  ■ea-coaiit  must  depend  m  the  OOnfiguniliun  of  the  adjacent 
COMI-linr.  the  extent  and  direction  of  the  exposure,  the  amount  of 
sheltered  aica  required  and  the  depth  ubtainahle.  the  proMiwt  of 
the  accumulation  of  drift  or  the  occurrence  of  ecuur  from  ttic  pro- 
poned work*,  and  the  best  position  for  aA  entrance  in  res;H  ct  u( 
■belter  and  depth  of  a(>proach. 

Cximplftion  of  SkdUr  of  Harbours  in  Bays. — In  the  lA  ,i  d<x  p, 
fairly  laruili ^  »i  it  bay.  a  detached  breakwater  acro!>s  the  outlet 
complrtet  the  nccetuiury  theller,  le^iving  an  entrance  between  each 
extremity  and  the  &hore,  provided  there  is  deep  enough  WttCf  near 
the  shore,  at  effected  at  Plymouth  harbour,  and  also  acroathe  wider 
but  tiMllmKr  tay  fotniac  ChcrtMuii  hacbaiir.  Abicalnmter  mjr 


Fm.  3.  Genoa  Hiffaoitr  «ad 

inatcad  be  extended  acroaa  the  outlet  frooa  each  thore,  leaving  a 
single  central  entrance  between  the  ends  of  the  breakwaters;  and 

if  one  breakwater  placed  somewhat  farther  out  is  made  to  overlap 
an  inner  one,  a  more  nheltered  entrance  in  obtained.  This  flrrnnn'"' 
ment  has  been  adopted  at  the  existing  Genoa  hartviur  uithin  the 
h*y  (fis-  3)'  "''d  for  the  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ncr\'i<in  (sec 
Rivea  Cnuinbsrinc).  Tbe  adoption  of  a  bay  with  deep  water  for 
a  bartXNir  does  not  merely  rediioe  the  shelter  to  be  prorvided  artir 
iiciaDy,  but  it  alao  aecurea  a  ate  not  cxpoaed  to  silting  upi  and  wbim 
the  sMtcriog  mrin  do  not  intcffcre  with  any  llttond  drift  slonR 
tiw  flpen  eoMt.  A  tidfd  nuAod  of  tinltering  •  deip  bay  la  that 


liCALt  so.ooo. 
Fig.  4. — Peterhead  H.-irboar  of  RrfuRC. 

adopted  for  forminp  a  refuge  harbour  at  Ppt<Mhtad  (fig,  4'!,  wherr 
a  sinsle  liriMkwatcr  is  extended  out  (nmi  nnc  shnre  l"r  3250  !i. 
acroM  the  outlet  oi  the  bay,  leaving  a  sinele  entrance  l^twven  it» 


extremity  and  the  opposite  iham  and  encloiing  an  ana  of  about 
950  acres  at  low  tide,  naif  of  which  has  a  depth  of  over  5  fathoms. 

Harbourt  posstssing  partiai  Naiurai  ShrlUr. — The  moot  common 
form  of  harbour  is  that  in  which  one  or  more  breakawtcrs  aapple- 

raent  a  i-eriain  am<iun(  i>f  natural  xhelter.  Smnetimes,  where  the 
•exposure  is  from  one  direction  oriU ,  jpiiruximalily  parallel  with 
the  coast-line  at  the  site,  and  there  in  mure  or  lew  nhelter  from  a  pro- 
jectint  hcndimd  or  •  curve  of  the  coast  in  the  opposite  dircctlofl,  a 
ding  out  at  right  angiea  to  the  shore,  with 


a  slight  curve  or  bend  inward^i  near  it^  outer  end.  suffucs  t-j  alTurd 
the  necessary'  shelter.  As  exanipli  lA  this  form  of  harVMjur  con- 
struction may  be  mentioned  Newha\en  breakwater,  protecting  tbe 
approach  to  the  port  from  the  west,  and  comcwliat  sheltered  from 
the  mcKlcratc  easterly  storms  by  Beacby  Head,  and  Table  Bay 
briakwatcr,  which  shelters  the  harbour  from  the  north-east,  and  la 
Mimewhal  prosecletl  i>n  the  (ipposite  side  by  the  wide  sweep  of  the 
coa^t-Unc  knuwn  as  l  able  Uay.  (.ciicrali) ,  however,  some  partial 
embayment,  or  abrupt  projection  from  the  coa»t,  is  utilised  as 
pnnriding  slielter  from  one  quarter,  which  is  completed  by  break- 
waters enclosing  the  site,  of  which  Dover  and  Cok>mbo  (fig.  5) 
hMbmn  fiunian  tniicnl  and  somewhat  simiiar  examples. 

Harbows  formed  on  guilt  Optn 
5ra<-o&j<5.— (Vcasionally  harbours 
have  t<i  Im'  cunstrurted  for  <«nte 
sixrcial  pur[)ose  where  no  natural 
shelter  exists,  and  where  on  an  open, 
sandy  shore  considerable  littoral  drift 
may  occur.  Braakwatm,  carried  o«* 
from  the  riwre  at  soiue  diatnooa 
apart,  and  converxing  to  a  centtai 
entrance  of  suitable  width,  provide 
the  requisite  shelter,  ai>  for  instance 
the  harbour  constructed  to  (orm  a 
sheltered  approach  to  the  river  Wear 
and  the  Sunderland  docka  (fig.  6). 
If  there  la  little  llttoml  drift  from 
the  most  exposed  quarter,  the  amount 
of  sand  btought  in  during  storms, 
which  is  smaller  in  pn>[)ortioti  to  the 
depth  into  which  tlir  (_ir.T.ini;c  ia 
carried,  can  be  readily  removed  by 
dredging;  whilst  the  acour  acroM 
the  projecting  ends  of  tbe  break- 
waters tends  to  keep  the  outlet  free 
from  dejKwit.  Where  there  is  littoral 
drift  in  both  directions  on  an  open, 
huniiv  i-i.'.c-.t,  U)  wind-,  blowing 

ailcriMtely  from  oppueite  quarters, 
mnd  aocumulatca  in  the  sfaeliered  angiea  oHtame  the  harbaur 
between  each  converging  breakwater  and  the  shore.  Thto  ha* 
happened  at  Ymuidcn  harbour  at  the  entrance  to  the  Amsterdam 
ship-canal  on  tbe  North  Sea.  but  there  the  advance  of  the  share 
.ip[x_-ar»  to  have  reached  its  limit  onlv  a  short  distance  out  from 
the  old  shore  line  on  each  wdi' ;  and  the  only  evidcni  e  of  drift 
consists  in  the  advance  seawards  of  the  lines  of  soundiiya 
akmgside,  and  in  tbe  coiiaidcrahle  amount  of  mnd  wUcb  tntm  tb 
harbour  and  has  to  be  removed  by  dredgiiy.  The  wont  RMtkn 
occur  where  the  littoral  drift  it  almoct  fal  000  dircetiao,  aO 

that  the  projection  of  a  soBd  bnnlnmlor  OBt  f rom  tiw  I ' 
a  very  Uirge  accretion  on 
the  side  facing  the  ex- 
posed quarter;  whilst 
owing  to  the  arrest  of  ttie 
travel  of  sand,  erosion  of 
the  beach  occurs  beyond  ' 
the  second  breakwater 
enclosioK  the  harbour  on 
its  comparatively  shel- 
tered side.    Thc.Ht-  effects 

hava  bean  produced  at 
Pbrt  Said  luubour  at  the 

entrance  to  the  Sues 
Canal  from  the  Medi> 
termnean,  formed  by  two 
convcrKing  breakwaters, 
where,  owing  to  the 
prevalent  north  minriy 
wind*,  the  drift  la  from  / 
west  to  cast,  and  is  aug- 
mented by  the  alluvium  - 
isstiinit  from  the  Nile. 
.Accordingly,  the  shore 
has  advanced  consider- 
ably ^grtftit  rim  OHtec 
face  altheweatem  bra^ 
water;  and  erosion  of 
the  beach  ha*  occurred 
at  the  shore  end  of  the 
eastern  breakwater,  cut- 
ting it  off  from  the  land. 

The  advance  of  Dm  ahaie^ine,  however,  ha*  been  mndi  ...  _ 
during  recent  years;  mid  though  the  progresa  seaward*  of  the 
tines  of  soundinn  close  to  and  in  front  of  the  harbour  continues, 
the  advance  i«  cTiecke<]  by  the  mnd  and  silt  coming  from  the  west 
passing  through  some  aperture»  piirpOM-ly  left  in  the  weMern  break- 
water, and  falling  into  tne  approai  H  channel.  frt>m  which  it  is  readily 
dredi;ed  and  t.iken  away.  Madras  harbour,  begun  in  1H75,  consists 
of  two  IneakwBten.  3000  ft.  apart,  carried  straight  out  M  aea  at 
right  angles  to  tlie  shore  for  3000  ft.,  and  compleud  by  t«o  ratnm 
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arms  inclined  slightly  mwRfda.  endoainc  an  area  of  320  acres  and 
ance,  5W  ft.  wide,  Udng  the  Indian  Ocean  in 
The  great  drift,  however,  at  sand  along 


leaving  n  ('<>n(ral  entrance, 

a  depth  of  about  S  fathoms. 

the  coa!it  from  south  to  north  Lv  w  ri  jmxluced  an  advance  of  the  shore 
againiit  the  outfide  of  the  south  breakwater,  and  erosion  beyond 
tfie  north  bteakwatcr:  and  the  ptwrcaaion  of  the  foreshore  has 
a^emded  w  tar  aeawmnh  to  produce  thoaline  at  the  entrance. 
AbitediMjy,  tNif  daiii«  of  tfce  enBiae(Laad.tlwTdrnution  of  a  new 
dmute  tnraufclf  Ite  eulw'  iprt  of  tile  miHii  north  breakwater, 
J  facing  north  and  shcUprt-d 

by  an  arm  starting  from  the 
.ingle  of  the  northern  return 
arm  and  running;  north 
parallel  to  the  shore,  rou-ul 
the  «nd  of  which  vessels 
would  torn  to  enter,  have 
liwn  recommended,  to  pro- 
vide a  deep  entrance  beyond 
the  tnfUieiice  of  the  ati- 
vancing  foreshore. 

Proposals  have  bc«n  made 
from  time  to  time  to  evade 
this  advsnoe  of  the  foreshore 
against  a  solid  obst.nclr,  by 
extending  an  open  viaduct 
across  the  zone  of  littoral 
drift,  and  forming  ,1  rloM-d 
liarbour,  or  a  sheltering 
MKilMt  which 
He,  beyond  the 
infliienoe  of  accretion.  This 
prtiKtple  was  carried  out  on  a 
large  scale  »t  the  port  of  call  and  sheltering  breakwater  constructed 
in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  Bruges  shi(>-canal.  at  Zechnigge  on  the 
sandy  North  Sea  coast,  where  a  solid  breakwater,  provided  with  a 
wide  qliay  furnished  with  sidings  and  sheds,  and  corvinK  round  so 
ii  to  overlap  thoroughly  the  entrance  to  the  canal  and  shelter  a 
c^rain  water-area,  is  approached  by  an  open  metal  viadua  extend- 
ittji'out  1007  ft.  from  low  water  into  a  depth  of  »o  ft.  (fig.  7).  It  is 
hoped  thnt  by  thus  avoiding  interierence  with  the  littoral  drift  close 
10  the  shore,  coming  mainly  from  thr  wi-st,  the  aeruniiili>t ion  ol  siU 
to  the  west  of  the  Tiarbour,  and  also  in  the  harbour  itself,  will  be 
prevented ;  and  though  it  appcar»  probable  that  some  accretion  will 
«ccur  withia  the  area  sheltered  by  tlie  breakwater,  it  Witt  to  some 
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extent  be  disturbed  by  the  wash  of  the  neamers  approaching  and 
leaving  the  quays,  and  can  readily  be  re[no\'ed  under  shelter  by 
dredging. 

Enlraiurs  to  Ilarhours. — Though  captains  of  ve><<  ls  always  wish 
for  wide  entrances  to  harlwurs  as  atTording  great i  r  f.icihty  of  safe 
access,  it  ia  important  to  keep  the  width  as  narrow  as  practicable, 
foneiateot  with  easy  ooceta,  to  exclude  waves  maA,miHik  ,aa:.aiiKli 
aa  poasibie  and  secure  tranquillity  indde.  At  Madraa,  tM  width  of 
550  ft.  proved  excessive  for  the  i^eat  exposure  of  the  entrance,  and 
moderate  sijce  of  the  harbour,  which  does  not  allow  of  the  adeauatc 
eilMiam  j>f  ^  enterioKswdl.  Where)  an  adequately  easy  aaa  safe 
MMNiMcli:caii.MMlPiweB»Jt  MLOdwiitaoeow  to  mak^Cini 


face  a  somewhat  sheltered  quarter  by  the  overiapping  of  the  eod 
of  one  of  the  breakwaters,  as  accomplished  at  Bilbao  and  GriMia 
harbours  (fig.  3).  and  at  the  southern  entrance  to  Dover  harU.ur 
Oxa.sionally,  owing  to  the  comparative  shelter  afforded  I  y 
in  the  adjacent  coast-line,  a  very  wide  entrance  can  be  left  Ix  rwern 
a  breakwater  and  the  shore;  typical  emmples  are  furnished  \\\  t>it 
former  open  northern  entrance  to  Portland  batbour,  now  dosnl 
against  torpedoes,  and  the  wide  entrances  at  Holyhead  and  Zte- 
br-iKRe  (fig.  7).  With  a  large  harbour  and  the  adoption  of  a  detached 
liriakwater,  it  is  possible  to  gain  the  advantage  of  two  entrance^ 
fai:ini;  different  quarters,  as  cncrtcd  at  Dover  and  ("olomlio,  w^i  ii 
enables  vessels  to  .select  their  entrance  according  to  the  state  of  the 
wind  and  weather;  where  there  is  a  large  tidal  rise  they  reduce  the 
current  through  the  entrances,  and  tney  may.  under  favourable 
conditions,  create  a  ctrcalatiaa  of  the  water  la  the  haibour,  tending 
to  chcck^  di^podt  of  aOt.  (L.  F.  V.-H.) 

HASttin|A>  a  mport  Unm  of  Gemuny,  la  tbe  Pnniu 

province  of  Haaovor,  on  Uie  left  tenk  of  the  southern  arm  of 
the  Elbe,  6  m.  by  rail  S.  of  Hamburg.  Pop.  (1S85),  26,320; 
(1905) — tbeaieaof  the  town  having  been  increased  since  1845  - 
55,676.  It  b  pleasantly  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  range  of 
hills,  which  here  dip  down  to  the  rivrr.  at  the  junction  of  the 
main  lines  of  railway  from  Bremen  and  Hanover  to  Hamburg, 
ul'ich  are  carried  10  the  latier  Lily  over  two  grand  bridges 
crossing  the  southern  and  the  northern  arms  of  the  lJl>e.  It 
possesses  a  Roman  Catholic  and  two  Protestant  churches, 
a  palace,  which  from  15*4  to  1642  was  the  residence  of  the 
Harburg  line  of  the  house  of  Bmnswick,  a  high-grade  modem 
school,  a  commercial  school  and*  theatre.  The  leading  induatiiet 
are  the  crushing  of  palm-kemds  tad  Hmrrd  tad  the  manufacture 
of  indi»-rubber,  |>hoylwtce,.atn»ch,  ^late  aad  Jute,  Machines 
are  miaufactuied  here;  beer  Is  brewed,  aad  sUpbttOdiag  is 
carried  on.  The  port  is  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  18  ft.  of 
water,  and,  despite  its  proirimity  to  Hamburg,  its  trade  has  of 

l;i!c  yciirs  sEki'.v:i  n-ni:: rk:- blc  (li  vrlopment .  It  is  the  chief 
marl  in  the  empire  for  resin  and  palm-oil.  The  Prussian  govern- 
ment proposes  establishing  hctc  a  (tee  poct«  ou  the  Hacft  of  the 

Freiltjftn  in  Hamburg. 

Har'.iurg  tn  lor;;i_' 1  urigiiiilly  to  the  liishopric  of  Bremen,  and 
received  munidp.1l  rights  in  1297.  In  1376  it  was  united  to 
the  prindpality  of  Luneburg,  along  with  which  it  fell  in  1705 
(o  Hanover,  and  in  i,So6  to  Prus-sia.  In  and  i8i4it.sufTerc<J 
considerably  from  the  French,  who  thCA  held  HMaburg,  Ai^>i 
who  built  a  bridge  between  the  two  towns,  which  reaiained 
standing  till  1816. 

Sec  Ludcwig,  OseMcUt'  dsf  SdUoMtf  mi  iK  Stait  Bothmg 

I  Harburg.  1843):  and  HaAowyer.  Harburt  umd  die  nichsie  Dm- 

HARCOURT,  a  village  in  Normandy,  now  a  commune  in  the 
dcpartmcnl  of  Kure,  arrondissement  of  Bein.iy  and  caiUon  of 
Brionne,  which  gives  its  name  to  a  noble  family  distinguished 
in  French  history,  a  branch  of  which  was  early  established  in 
England.  Of  the  lords  of  Hartourt,  whose  genealogy  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  iith  century,  the  first  to  distinguish  himself 
was  Jean  IL  (d.  ijos)  who  was  maishal  and  admiral  of  France. 
Godefrai  tfKroouit,  sognenr  «f  Saint  Sauveur  le  Vkamte, 
Bumamed  "  Le  boiteux  "  (the  kaie),  wtt  a  aauihal^ia  tke  Englbh 
army  and  was  killed  near  Coutancesin  1356.  The  fief  of  Harcourt 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  touiitsliip  by  Philip  of  \'alob,  in  favour 
of  Jean  I\'.,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Crety  (1J46).  Hb 
son.  Jean  \'.  (d.  i.?55)  married  Blanche,  heiress  of  Jc.in  II., 
count  of  .Vumale,  and  the  countship  of  Harcourt  passed  with 
that  of  Aumale  until,  in  1424,  Jean  VIII.,  count  of  .Aumalc  and 
Mortain  and  lieutenant-general  of  Xormandy,  w.is  kiiicd  at  the 
battle  oi  Vcrneuil.  and  with  him  the  elder  branch  become  extinct 
in  the  aiale  line.  Hk  hcueas*  Mane,  by  ha  —f^gr  with 
Antlwiqr  «f  iMtainat,  ooiaitof  Vaadinaat,  bnugfat  tliacoiinialdp 
of  HgROurt  into  the  house  of  Lom&ie.  The  title  «f  count  oif 
Harcourt  4me  borae  by  several  pifnces  of  thb  house.  Hie  ami 
famous  instance  was  Henry  of  Lorraine,  count  of  Uanouit, 
Brionne,  and  Annagnac,  and  nicknamed "'  Cadet  la  pcrle  "  (1601- 
1666).  He  distinguished  himself  in  several  campaigns  against 
Spain,  and  later  played  an  active  part  in  the  civil  wars  of  the 
,  IMkde.  .  .  He  took  the  side  of  the  prioces,  and  fought  agaiaat  the 
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govL-rnmcril  iu  Alisn',  bul  w;i5  ilo:wtcii  liy  Marshal  dc  la 
Ferii'.  iiiid  niadr  his  :>ul)niissit)n  in  1(1^4 

I'he  most  (li.siiiigui&hed  among  the  yuuxiger  Lruuches  of  the 
family  art-  those  of  Montgomery  and  of  Beuvron.  To  the  former 
belonged  Jean  d'Hartrourt,  bishop  of  Amiens  and  To^jrnni, 
archbishop  of  Narbonne  and  patriarch  of  Antii>ch.  -.vho  diud  In 
1452;  and  Guillaumc  d'Harcourt,  count  of  Tancarviile,  and 
viscount  of  Mclun,  who  was  head  of  the  admiiristnUon  of  the 
woods  and  forests  in  the  royal  domain  (^OHwrMM  maUre  ei 
ttfarmaieur  dts  eaux  el  Jorits  de  France)  and  died  in  1487. 

Firom  the  bnuich  of  the  suun|ium»  «f  Beuvnn  vtaog  Henri 
dllaicottit,  mniibtl  cf  FfMKe,  and  untMUstnlor  at  the  Spanish 
court,  who  was  made  duke  of  Harcourt  (1700)  and  a  peer  of 
Prance  (170Q);  also  Francois  Eugene  Gabriel,  count,  and 
afterwards  duke,  of  Hiircourt,  who  was  aichassador  Ijrs'.  in 
Spain,  and  later  at  Rome,  and  died  in  iM  j.  This  branch  oi 
f aoiQjr  is  atill  in  eiiarnrf 

See  C  A.  de  la  Se^c.  Uistoin  ttnialotiaue  de  ta  maison  i'Har- 
ttmt  (4  voh^  Pkria,  I663) ;  P.  Anwlmc  Histoire  gincatogique  dc  la 
HMMMi  de  mtutt  v»  114,  &c.;  aod  Ooai  le  Note,  Freuves  gitUato- 

MiMBIOn  mtam  HABOOUBT.  m  Vaamn  (c.  ifi6i- 
1737),  kvd  dMBcdloref  Eoiland,  only  sob  of  SfrFUiip  Harcourt 
of  Stanton  Htrcoart,  Otfoidshire,  by  fat  Snt  irife,  Anne, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Waller,  was  bom  about  i66t  at  Stanton 
Harcourt,  and  was  educated  at  a  school  at  Shilton,  Oxfordshire, 
and  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1683,  and  soon  afterwards  was  appointed  recorder  ot  Abiti>,'doii, 
which  borough  he  represented  as  a  Tor\'  ir»  parliament  from 
1690  to  1705.  In  1701  he  was  nominated  by  the  Commons  to 
conduct  the  im|>eaLhment  of  Lord  Somers;  and  in  170J  he 
becajne  solicitar-general  and  was  knighted  by  Queen  Anne. 
He  was  elected  member  for  Bossiney  in  1705,  and  as  commis- 
aioner  for  arranging  the  union  with  Scotland  was  largely  instru- 
iwaHai  in  promoting  that  measure.  Harcourt  was  appointed 
attorn^-general  in  1707,  but  icaigncd  office  in  tlie  {allowing 
yoar  when  bis  friend  Robert  Eatky,  aftnwaidi  sail  ct  OiforJ, 
waadinuiaoed.  He  defended  SiicheveNil.«t  the  bar  of  tbe  House 
of  Lords  in  1710,  han^  then  without  a  seat  in  patUament;  but 
in  titt  same  year  was  returned  for  ^'■'■Me*",  and  in  September 
again  became  attorney-general.  In  October  he  was  appointed 
lord  kcejier  of  the  fireal  seal,  and  in  virtue  of  this  ollice  he 
presided  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  some  months  wn'thout  a 
peerage,  until,  on  the  jrd  of  September  1711,  he  was  created 
Baron  Harcourt  of  6ianton  Harcourt;  but  it  was  not  till  April 
J713  that  he  received  the  appointment  of  lord  thanccilor.  In 
1710  he  bad  purchased  the  Nuneham-Courtney  estate  in  Oxford 
shire,  but  his  usual  place  of  residence  continued  to  be  at  Coke 
tborpe  near  Stanton  Harcourt,  where  he  received  n  visit  in  state 
fram  Queen  Anne.  In  the  negotiations  prtct  diiig  the  peace  of 
Utseeht,  Harcourt  took  an  imfwrtant  part.  Then  is 00 sufficient 
endcnoe  for  the  allegations  of  the  Whigs  that  HMCOUft  entered 
into  tieaaoaaUe  nlatioos  with  tbe  Pretender.  On  the  accession 
«f  GeoRge  I.  be  wta  d<ipriv«d  «f  oflice  and  retired  to  Coicethorpe, 
wiie«a  he  «a|agred  the  aodety  of  men  of  letters.  Swift,  Pope, 
Plior  and  other  famous  wiltcn  being  amonj;  his  fivquent  guests. 
With  Swift,  however,  he  had  occasional  quarrels.  (iurinK  one  of 
wljich  the  great  satirist  bestowed  on  him  the  sobrique  t  ot  "  Trim- 
ming Harcourt  '  lie  exerted  himself  to  defeat  the  impeach- 
ment of  Lord  Oxford  in  i7!7.  and  in  1723  he  was  active  in 
obtaining  a  pardon  for  another  old  ]!olilii  al  friend,  Lord  Iiolin>;- 
broke.  In  1721  Harcourt  w.-us  created  a  viscount  and  returned 
to  the  privy  councils,  and  on  scver.d  occ.isions  during  the  king's 
absences  from  England  he  was  on  the  coundl  of  regency.  He 
died  in  London  on  the  23rd  of  July  1777.  Harcourt  was  not  a 
Kreat  lawyer,  but  he  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  a  brilliant 
orator;  Speaker  Onslow  going  so  far  as  to  say  thai  Harcourt 
"  had  the  fieatnt  tiiiU  and  power  of  speech  «f  any  man  I  ever 
knew  in  a.ptthlie  aaaenibly/-' .  Ho.was  a  wenbcr  of  the  famous 
Saturdqr  Oab,  faaqiMslad  by  tha  'oUef.  JAsrotf  and  wiu  of  .the 
period,  with  several  of  wbom  he  conapooded.  Some  letters  to 


him  from  Pope  arc  preserved  in  the  Harcourt  Papers.  His 

(wrlrait  by  Kueiler  is  at  Nuncham, 

Harcourt  married,  first,  Rebecca.  dauKhlerof  Thomas  Clark, 
his  father's  ihaplain,  by  uhom  he  hau  live  ciiildren,  secondly, 
Flizabeth,  daughter  of  Richard  Spcncetjand  ihirdiy,  Elizabeth, 
da  j^hter  of  .Sir  Thomas  \  ernon.     He  left  issue  by  his  first  wfe 

only.  His  son,  Simon  (16S4-1730),  married  Elizabeth,  sister  of 
Sir  John  Evelyn  of  Wotton,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  and  four 
daughters,  one  of  whom  married  George  Venablcs  Vernon, 
afterwards  Lord  Vernon  (see  Harcuurt,  Sir  William— foot- 
note). Sinton  Harcourt  piedeoeaaed  his  Aufaer,  tbe  lopl  chan- 
cdlor,  in  ijw^  Joaviag  n  son  Skmif  KuoointT  (1714-1777), 
ist  Ead  Hareoutt,  who  succeeded  Us  grandfather  in  the  Utle 

v^counl  in  1727.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  schooL 
In  i7.;5,  having  talsed  a  rej;itr;ent.  he  received  a  corn  mission  as  a 
icloiitl  in  the  army;  and  iu  i;4y  he  was  treated  I'.arl  Harcourt 
ol  St.mtoii  li.ircourt.  He  was  appointed  governor  to  the  prince 
of  Wales,  afietwards  George  HI.,  in  1751;  anii  after  ;hr  acces- 
sion of  the  latter  to  the  throne  he  was  appointed,  in  1761.  sjiecial 
ambassador  to  Mecklenburg-Sireliti  to  negotiate  a  marriage 
between  King  George  and  the  princess  Charlotte,  whom  he 
conducted  to  England.  After  holding  a  number  of  appointments 
at  court  and  in  the  diplomatic  service,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  ftneeal  in  177*;  and  in  Oaobor  of  the  same  year  he 
Bucoeaded  Lord  Townsend  as  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  an  offico 
which  he  held  till  1777.  His  propoial  to  Impoae  a  Uts  «f  10% 
on  the  rents  of  absentee  landlords  had  to  be  abandoned  owfaig 
to  opposition  in  England;  but  he  succeeded  in  conciliating  the 
leaders  of  Opposiuon  in  Ireland,  aod  he  persuaded  Henry  Flood 
to  accept  oliice  in  the  f^overnment.  Resigning  in  Jantiiry  1:77, 
he  reiircti  to  Nunehani.  where  he  died  in  the  following  Seji;cmbcr. 
He  m.arried,  in  17.15.  Rebecca,  daughter  and  heireSS  o:  Charli-s 
Sambornc  Lc  lias,  of  I'ipfwcll  Abbey,  Northampton.shirc,  by 
whom  he  had  two  daughters  and  two  sons,  George  Simun  and 
William,  who  succeeded  bim  as  2nd  and  3rd  earl  respectively. 

Sec  Lord  Campbell,  Lives  aj  Ike  Lord  ChanttUors,  vol.  y.  {IxMidoOr 
1846);  Edward  Foss,  Thf  JuitRfS  of  F.tttUind,  vol.  viii.  (London, 
I.s.tH:;  (.illKTt  Burni-f,  //;.■.(,  f/jui  mtm  Time  (with  notes  by  earls 
of  Dartmouth  and  Hardwickc,  &c.,  Oxford,  1833);  Earl  Stanhope, 
Hiil.  of  Enitand.  comprising  tke  nim  Qutm  Anmt  mmtUthi  PiAu 
of  Virecht  (London.  1870).  In  aooitibn  to  the  above-mentioned 
authorities  many  particulars  concerning  the  1st  V'iscount  Harcourt. 
and  also  of  his  grandson,  the  1st  carl,  will  be  found  in  the  Ilateourl 
P.ipcrs.  For  the  carl,  sec  also  Horace  Watp^  ,1f,  .^ftmoirs  i>f  tUf  Rrign 
of  Lfori^e  II.  (3  vol*..  inA  ed.,  London,  iti47  ,  Mtmoirs  of  the  Rtign 
0/  George  II L  (4  vols.,  London,  1845.  1804);  also,  for  his  vire- 
ro>-alty  of  Ireland,  see  Henry  Gratlan,  iumoin  1$  rt*  Lift  and 
Times  of  the  Rigkl  lion.  H.  Graltan  (s  vols.,  London,  183^1846): 
Fr.in  i^  H.irii> ,  l.^  nv  frs  of  J.  CauJJifld,  Eari  of  CharlemonI  {2  vols.. 
I.<in(l'm,  181  J;;  .iiid  fur  his  genealogy,  see  Sir  John  Bernard  Burke, 
(,>nci/i  r  fhsSory  of  Dormant  and  Extinct  Peerages  (London, 
i^S.JJ  (R.  J.  M.) 

HARCOURT,  SIR  WILUAM  GEORQE  ORANVILLB 
VBNABLE5  VERNON  (1827-1904),  EngUsh  statesman,  second 
son  of  the  Rev.  Canon  William  Vcmmi  Harcourt  (f.tr.),  of 
Nunefaam  Baik,  Qslord,  was  bom  on  the  i4tb  of  October  1817. 
Canon  Harcourt  was  the  fourth  son  and  eventually  heir  of 
Edward  Harcourt  (i 757-1847).  archbishop  of  York,  who  was 
the  son  of  the  ist  Lord  Vernon  (d.  1780),  and  who  look  the  name 
of  Harcourt  alone  instead  of  Vernon  on  .succeeding  to  the  pro 
jjeny  of  his  tousin,  I  lie  iast  Lati  f-farcoun  ,  in  1  he  subject 

'William,  3rd  anrl  l.isr  R.-irl  Ibircourt  (l.- who  mc- 
ceedcd  his  brother  in  il"  title,  was  a  soldier  who  clisiini^ui.'-ln <i  lu:i(. 
•elf  in  (he  American  W,ir  ui  Independence  by  capturing  General 
Charles  Lee,  and  commanded  the  British  forces  in  Flanders  in  1794^ 
orntually  becoming  a  liel(l-mnr«hal.  He  was  a  Son  of  Simon.  l*t 
earl  (1714-17771  <  rratiil  viscoiint  and  earl  in  1749,  a  soldier,  ancl 
from  1772  to  1777  vireroy  o(  Ireland,  »'ho  was grandiaon  and  heir  of 
Simon,  Visseuunt  Harcourt  (1661-1727).  lord  thanccilor— the 
"  trimming  Harcourt  "  of  Swift — the  purchaser  of  the  Nunchani- 
Courtncy  estates  in  Oxfordshire,  and  son  of  Sir  Philip  Harcourt  of 
Stanton  Harcourt.  The  knights  of  Stanton  Harcourt,  from  the 
13th  century  onwards,  traced  their  descent  to  the  Norman  de  Har- 
courta.  a  branch  of  that  family  having  come  over  mith  the  Conqueror; 
and  the  pedigree  claims  to  go  back  to  Bernard  of  Saxony,  who  in 
S76  acquired  the  Jordships  of  Harcourt,  Ca!<tteville  and  Ueauficcl 
in  Normandy.  Viscount  Harcourt '»  «ocon4l  son  Simon,  who  was 
father  of  the  ut  carl,  was  also  father  of  Martha,  who  married  George. 
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of  this  biography  was  therefore  born  a  Vernon,  anti  by  his 
connexion  with  the  old  families  oi  Vernon  aud  Harcourt  was 
related  to  many  of  the  great  English  hotues,  a  fact  which  gave 
him  no  littk  piMc  Indeed,  io  Uur  liie  his  descent  from  the 
I'lutiugcnett*  I'M  ft  subject  of  Mime  btater  on  the  part  of  his 
poUtiokl  flpponents.  He  «i»  eduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cemlnidce,  gndiatuig  with  fint-dtw  booouis  io  the  denial 
tripos  in  185X.  Ho  mi  aUei  U>  dw  ter  in  1854,  became  a 
Q.C.  in  1866,  sad  was  appointed  Wlievdl  professor  of  inter- 
national law,  Cambridge.  iS6<j.  He  quickly  made  hi';  mark 
in  London  society  as  a  bf'illiar.t  talker;  he  cuntribiiud  largely 
to  the  S,sturday  Reviru),  amJ  wrote  some  famous  letters  (i86j) 
to  The  Times  over  the  signature  <if  "  Hiitorieus,"  in  opposition 
to  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  Stiues  lis  bellit;erenia  in  tlie 
American  Civil  War.  He  entered  parliament  as  Liberal  member 
for  Oxford,  and  sat  from  1868  to  18S0,  when,  upon  seeking 
le-dection  after  acceptance  of  office,  he  wasdefeated  by  Mr  Hall. 
A  seat  was,  however,  found  for  him  at  Derby,  tqr  tbOvoltlDtary 
feUnment  of  Mr  FlinuoU,  and  be  oontimiod  to  i^pmsait  that 
oonstitucaey  imtil  1895,  when,  liaviiig  Ikcb  dtftattd  at  tbe 
geneni  election,  be  fouad  a  seat  bi  Weat  MoouMHitluhice.  He 
was  appointed  solidtor-KeneTal  and  knighted  in  1873;  and, 
although  he  had  not  shan  n  himself  a  very  strenuous  supporter 
of  Mr  Gladstone  during  th.n  st.iti-^man's cjtclusion  from  power, 

he  fiecamc  5.crretar)'  of  state  for  the  home  iie])art ment  or.  the 
return  of  the  Liberals  to  otBcc  in  iS8o.  His  name  was  eonneeled 
at  ;hat  lime  with  the  passing  of  the  Grouml  (iame  Aet  (iSSoi, 
the  Arms  ilreiiind)  Act  (1881),  and  the  Explosives  Act  (1883). 
As  home  secretary  at  the  time  of  the  dynamite  outrages  he  had 
to  take  up  a  firm  attitude,  and  the  Explosives  Act  was  passed 
through  all  its  stages  in  the  shortest  time  on  record.  Moreover, 
as  diampion  oi  law  and  order  against  tbc  attacks  of  the  Pamell- 
ites,  his  vigorous  spcedws  bnragbt  him  constantly  into  conflict 
with  tlie  Irish  members.  In  1884  be  intioduced  an  alioitive 
Mil  for  tii^yiog  tbe  munidpal  admiidstFatiaa  of  London.  Be 
was  indeed  at  that  time  leooipiiaed  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
effective  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party;  and  when,  after  a  brief 

ii;lLr\  il  ill  iSS  ^,  ^Tr  Ciladstone  returned  t<}  ollii  e  in  1886,  he 
ni.ide  Lnancclior  of  the  exchequer,  an  uliae  •.shieh  he  agaiu  idled 
from  ;  Hijj  to  1805. 

Between  t88o  and  1802  Sir  William  Harcourt  aried  as  Mr 
Gladstone's  loyal  and  indefatigable  lieutenant  in  political  life. 
A  hist-ratc  party  fighter,  his  services  were  of  inestimable  value; 
but  in  spite  of  his  great  success  as  a  platform  speaker,  he  was 
generally  fell  to  be  speaking  from  an  advocate's  brief,  and  did 
not  impress  the  country  as  possessing  much  depth  of  conviction. 
It  waa  he  who  coined  the  pliraae  almit  "  stewing  in  PatnelUte 
juice."  and.  when  tbe  split  came  ia  tlie  Libenl  party  on  the 
Irish  question ,  e\-en  those  who  gave  Mr  Ghdstoneaad  Ife  Morley 
the  credit  of  being  convinced  Home  Rulers  could  not  be  per- 
sua<ied  that  Sir  William  had  followed  anything  but  the  linp  of 
party  expediency.  In  iikj4  he  iir.rodueci!  and  carried  a  memor- 
able budget,  which  equalized  the  death  duties  on  real  and 
personal  property.  .Vfler  Mr  Gladstone's  retirement  in  i8fl4 
and  Lord  Rosebcry's  scU-rtion  as  [irime  minister  Sir  William 
became  the  leader  of  the  Libera!  party  in  the  House  ot  Commons, 
but  it  was  never  probable  that  he  would  work  comfortably  in 
the  new  conditions,  ilis  title  to  be  regarded  as  Mr  Gladstone's 
successor  had  been  too  lightly  ignored,  and  from  the  first  it  was 
evident  tint  Lord  Rosebeiy'a  ideas  of  LibenUism  and  of  the 
poticy  of  the  Libera)  party  were  not  tboae  of  ^  WaUanHatoourt. 
Their  differences  were  patched  up  from  time  to  fimr,  but  the 

Vcnable*  Vernon,  of  Sudbury,  created  l«t  Haron  Vernon  in  176a. 
The  latter  was  a  detcendant  of  Sir  Richard  Vernon  (d.  i^i).  speaker 
of  the  L«iceater  parliament  (1425)  and  treasurer  of  Calan,  a  member 
of  a  Norman  family  which  came  over  with  the  Conqueror. 

'The  Plant  agenet  descent  (.ice  The  Blood  Royal  of  Britain,  by  the 
niarqtii.'i  of  Ruvigny,  loo^,  for  t.-sblfs^  eouW  he  trared  through 
Lady  Anna  Lt'venon  ( ,<jwfr  Iwift-  dI  ArL^•.hi^h.)^l  Hari'<n:Tt  ■  t<i  l.ady 
Francei  Stanli-v,  the  wiie  ot  the  ist  carl  of  Bridgcwatcr  (1579-1649J, 
and  «o  to  ijidv  Eleanor  Brandon,  wife  of  theesri  of  CumfacriBOd 
0S<7~IS7'>)>  daughter  of  Mary  Tddor  (wifeof  Chatlss  Braodoa. 
duke  of  Suffolit.  uiMriMS).  the  daughter  of  Heniy  Ml.  and  gcaad' 
datt^Mcr  of  Edwaid  IV. 


combination  could  not  last.  At  the  general  election  of  iSgj 
it  was  clear  that  there  were  divisions  as  to  what  issue  tbe  Ubeiab 
were  fighting  for,  and  the  eficct  of  Sir  William  Harcotut^ 
abortive  Local  Veto  BUI  on  the  election  WIS  atcn  dot  only  Ja  hfa 
defeat  at  Derby,  which  gavt  dw  signal  for  die  Libera]  tout,  but 
in  the  set-bade  it  gave  to  temperance  le^lation.  Though 
letumed  for  West  Moomoutfashiie  (1895,  1900),  his  speeches 
in  debate  only  occasionally  showed  his  characteristic  spirit, 
and  it  was  evident  that  for  the  hard  work  of  Opposition  he  no 
longer  had  the  same  motive  as  of  old.  In  December  1898  the 
crisis  arrived,  and  with  Mr  John  Morley  he  ricimi'ely  retirr-* 
from  the  counsels  of  the  party  and  resiKiu'd  his  lejulership  of  iht 
Opposition,  alleging  as  his  reason,  ia  Iciier^  exchanged  b«twe«n 
Mr  Morley  and  himself,  the  cross-currents  of  opinion  among  hi* 
old  supporters  and  iormer  colleagues.  The  split  excited  con- 
siderable comment,  and  resulted  in  much  heart-burning  and  a 
more  or  less  open  division  between  the'  section  of  the  libcial 
I>arty  following  Lord  Rosebery  (f.s.)  and  tboie  who  disliked 
that  statesman's  Imperialistic  views. 

Though  now  a  private  member,  Sir  WiOiam  Harcourt  stiB 
continued  to  vindicate  bis  opinions  in  his  independent  position, 
and  his  attacks  on  the  government  were  no  longer  restrained 
by  even  the  semblance  of  deference  to  I.ilM-ral  Imperialism, 
He  actively  intervened  in  iSao  and  igoo,  strongly  condemning 
the  ^'overnment's  hnanrinl  policy  .-ind  their  attitude  towards  the 
I  ransvaa!:  and  ihrouj^hout  the  Boer  War  he  lost  no  opportunity 
oi  LriliLi.',int.'  the  South  African  devdopments  in  a  pessimistic 
vein.  One  of  the  readiest  parliamentary  debaters,  he  savoured 
his  speeches  with  humour  of  that  broad  and  familiar  order  which 
appeals  particularly  to  political  audiences.  In  1898-1000  he  wiu 
conspicuous,  both  on  the  platfom  and  in  letters  written  to  Tkt 
Timet,  in  demanding  active  measures  against  the  Ritualisdc 
party  in  tbe  Cburcb  of  England;  but  his  attitndt  on  tlmt  subject 
could  not  be  diiBodated  from  bis  poUtfesI  advocacy  «f  IN»- 
estabHshmenL  In  Hareb  1904,  just  after  he  had  anaouneed  Ui 
intention  not  to  seek  election  again  to  parliament,  he  succeeded, 
by  the  death  of  his  nephew,  to  the  family  estates  at  Nuncham. 

Hut  he  died  suddenly  thereon  the  ist  of  October  in  the  same  ve;ir 
He  married,  first,  in  iS:v,,  Thercsc  (d.  i86.^),  daughter  oi  Wr 
T.  H.  Lister,  by  whom  he  had  one  son.  Lewis  Vernon  Harcourt 
(b.  1H6}),  afterwards  (irst  commissioner  of  works  both  in  Sil 
Henry  Campbell- fSannerman's  lOOr  ministry  (inelu.led  m  tlit 
cabinet  in  1007)  and  in  Mr  Asquith's  cabinet  'ioo8);  an<i 
secondly,  in  1876,  Elizalieih,  widow  of  Mr  T.  Ives  and  daughtci 
of  Mr.  J.  L.  Motley,  the  historian,  by  whom  be  bad  aootbet  son. 
Robert  (b.  1878). 

Sir  Wilham  Harcourt  was  one  of  the  great  pariiamentary 
figuras  of  tbe  Gladatoniaa  liberal  period.  He  waa  oaienthl^ 
an  aristocratic  type  of  late  igth  century  \Vliig,iilthnfanarkable 
capacity  for  popular  campaign  fighting.  He  bad  been,  and 
remained,  a  brilliant  journalist  in  the  non-professional  sense, 
He  was  one  of  those  who  really  made  the  Saiurday  Repicit  in  its 
palmy  days,  and  in  the  period  of  his  own  most  ebullient  vigour 
while  Mr  Gladstone  was  a1i\e,  his  sense  of  political  expediency 
and  platform  elTectiveness  ir,  controversy  was  very  acute.  But 
though  he  played  the  game  of  public  litc  with  keen  7,est,  he  never 
really  touched  either  the  country  or  his  own  party  with  the 
faith  which  creates  a  personal  following,  and  in  later  years  he 
found  himsdf  somewhat  isolated  and  disappointed,  though  be 
was  free  to  cipress  his  deeper  objecthma  to  the  new  dcfvdop- 
menta  in  ditttdi  and  state.  A  tu,  fine  maa,  irftb  the  grand 
nmaner,  he  was,  tlnoqghoat  a  bwg  caner,  a  WMt  penonilliv 
in  the  life  ot  his  time.  (H.  Cw.) 

HARCOURT.  WIUIAM  VBRHON  (1789-1871).  founder  of 
the  British  Association,  was  borti  at  Sudbury,  Dcrbyahire.  is 
1789,  a  younper  son  of  F.dward  Vernon  fHarcourtl,  archbishop 
of  York  (&ee  above)  H.ivir.j;  served  tor  live  years  in  the  rMVS 
he  went  up  to  Christ  (  hurch.  Oxford,  with  a  view  to  taking 
holy  orders.  He  began  his  i  lerical  duties  at  Uishopihorpe, 
Yorkshire,  in  .iml  h.udnK  developed  a  great  interest  ii 

science  while  at  the  university,  he  took  an  active  part  in  tbe 
fbandatiob  of  the  Yoriubbe  FUMopUcal  Sodety,  of  wMdi  he 
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Was  thr  first  prcsiflcnt.  Thr  laws  and  the  plan  of  procci-cJings 
for  the  British  ^-Vssocialion  for  the  Advaiicenieni  of  Science 
were  drawn  up  by  him;  and  Harcoiirt  was  elected  president  in 
i8j(>.  In  i8j4  he  became  canon  nf  ^'ork  and  rector  of  Whctdrake 
in  Yorkshire,  and  i:i  iS^7  rrdoruf  Rjlton  Percy.  The  Yorkshire 
srhool  for  the  blind  and  the  Casiie  Howard  reformatory  both 
owe  ihoir  existence  to  his  energies.  His  spare  lime  liiitil  quite 
Ule  in  life  was  occupied  with  scientific  experiments.  Inheriting 
tke  Harcouit  estates  in  Oxfordshire  from  his  brother  In  t86i, 
ht  removed  to  Nuncham,  where  he  died  in  April  187 1. 

RARDAiraBB  FJORD,  an  inlet  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway, 
peBettariqg'the  maialaad  for  tq  m.  iftut  ftom  the  deep  frmge 
«f  blands  off  its  nwntli,  tlw  tcitd  diituce  ft«ni  the  open  sea  to 
the  head  «f  the  Qord  being  1 14  la.  lu  ektteme  depth  It  about 
}%o  fathoms.  The  entrance  at  TorS  is  50  in.  by' water  tooth  df 
Mermen.  60*  N.,  and  the  general  direction  is  N'.F.  from  that  point. 
The  fjord  is  flanked  by  magnificent  mountains,  from  which 
many  waterfalls  pour  into  it.  The  main  fjord  is  divided  into 
parts  under  diflcrcnt  names,  and  there  are  many  fine  branch 
fjords.  The  fjord  is  frequented  by  tourists,  and  the  princip.il 
Stations  have  hotels.  The  outer  fjord  is  called  the  Kvindhcrrcflsi- 
fjord,  Ranked  by  the  Mclderskin  (4680  ft.);  then  follow  Sikle- 
fjord  and  Bondc  Sund,  separated  by  Varalds  island.  Here 
Uaurangcr-f  jord  opens  on  the  east;  from  Sundal  on  this  inlet  the 
great  Folgefond  snowfield  may  be  crossed,  and  a  fine  glacier 
(Bondhusbrae)  visited.  Bakke  and  Vikingnaes  arc  stations  on 
Hiif jord,  Nonfliriifwipd  and  OstanaS  00  Ytn  Samlen,  wbkb 
thiowa  off 'a  fine  narrow  hcancb  ooftbward,  the  FlkaeiiniD^ 
Theic  fdUair  Indifr  Samlea  and  Utadfoid,  with  the  atadon  of 
Utne  oppoaite  Oxen  (4120  ft.),  and' its  northward  branch, 
Graveiifford,  with  the  beautiful  station  of  Eidc  at  its  head, 
whence  a  ro.id  runs  north-west  to  Vosscvangcn.  From  the  ITtne 
terminal  br:tn(  hes  uf  the  fjord  run  south  and  ea.^t;  the  Siirfjord, 
steeply  walled  hy  (he  hciRhts  of  the  Folgefond,  with  the  frc- 
qupntr<l  r<'sort  of  Oddr  at  its  head,  and  the  Fidfjord,  with  its 
branch  Osefjord.  terminating  beneath  a  trrmcnddu.s  rampart 
of  mountains.  !!iri -jjjh  which  the  sombre  Simodal  jienutrates.. 
the  river  flowing  from  Daemmevand,  a  beautiful  lake  among 
the  fields,  and  forming  with  its  tributaries  the  fine  falls  of 
Skykjc  and  Rcmbesdal.  Vik  is  the  principal  station  on  Eidfjord, 
and  Ulvik  on  a  branch  of  the  Osc,  with  a  road  to  Yosscvangen. 
At  Vik  is  the  mouth  of  the  Bjficeia  liver,  which,  In  forming  the 
VOrfn^os,  pluicea  siwft.  into  a  aacoilkxnt  tock-boniid  hakh. 
A  •audi  atrean  entering  SSrfjord  fonna'in  ita'apper  oootae  the 
SkJaenedhisfM,  of  equal  height  wHV  the  Wfinfroa,  Slid  hardly 
less  beautiful.  The  natives  C(f 'Haidilhiir  htfn  ho  capedally 
picturesque  local  costume. 

HARDEE.  WILLIAM  JOSEPH  (tSi;  t«73),  American  soldier, 
was  born  in  Sa\Tinnah,  (jcorgia,  on  the  toth  of  November  181 5 
and  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1838.  As  a  subaltern  of 
cavalry  he  was  employed  on  a  special  mission  to  Kurope  to 
study  ihf  cav.ilr\'  mrlhojis  in  vogue  (T.H30).  flc  was  promoted 
captain  in  1844  and  served  under  Generals  Taylor  and  ScoU  in 
the  Mexican  War,  winning  the  brevet  of  major  for  gallantry  in 
action  in  March  1S47  and  subsequently  that  of  lieut. -colonel. 
After  the  war  he  scr\-cd  as  a  substantive  major  under  Colonel 
Sidney  Johnston  and  Ucut.-Colonel  Robert  Lcc  in  the  and 
I7.S.  cavalry,  and  for  some  time  before  1856  he  was  engaged  in 
compiling  the  official  manual  at  infikntty  driQ  and  tactlca  which, 
fanOinrlr  caOed  "Hiniee^  Thctics,"  afterward*  fteoied  die 
t«lt4Moit  ter  the'  iafuitty  arm  in  bodi  Uw  Federal  and  the 
Confederate  amies.  °  From  t8i;6  to  t86t  he  was  commandant 
of  West  Point,  resigning  his  commission  on  the  secejaion  of  his 
state  in  the  latter  year.  Entering  the  Confederate  service  as 
a  colonel,  he  w.is  .shortly  promoted  brigadier  general.  He 
distinguished  himself  very  greatly  by  his  tactical  leadership  on 
the  ticid  of  Shiloh,  :ind  wan  immediately  promoted  major-general. 
As  a  corps  commander  he  fouRht  under  (ieneral  Bragg  at  Pcrry- 
villc  and  Stone  River,  and  for  his  distinguished  services  in  these 
battles  was  promoted  lieutenant-general.  He  served  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  campaign  of  1863  under  Bragg  and  ih'  that  of  1864 
Under  J.;  £.  JohnsUMt.  When  the  latter  officer  waa  tuwrieded 
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by  Hood,  Hardee  was  relieved  at  his  own  request,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  war  he  served  in  the  Carolinas.  WTien  the  Cfvfl 
War  came  to  an  end  in  1865  he  retired  to  his  plantation  near 
Selma,  .Alabama.  He  died  at  Wytheville,  Virginia,  on  the  6th 
of  November  1873. 

HARDBNBBRQ.  KARL  AUGUST  VON,  Paincf.  (i75o~i.S}}), 
Prussian  statesman,  was  born  at  Fs«.-nroda  in  Hanover  on  the 
31st  of  May  17^0.  After  studying  at  Leipzig  and  G&ttingcQ 
he  entered  the  Hanoverian  civil  service  in  1770  as  councillor 
of  the  board  of  domains  (Kammerrat);  but,  finding  his  advance^ 
ment  dow,  he  set  out — on  the  advice  of  King  Geiarge  III.— on 
a  couiae  of  travels,  spending  aomc  time  at  Wetalar,  Kegeaabuig 
(where  he  atndicd  the  medianiMi  of  the  Impetial  goverDnient), 
VJcanaand  BeiUn.  He  also  vitited  France,  HoUaod  and  England, 
wliere'he'Was  kindly  received  by  the  king.  On  his  return  be 
married,  by  his  father's  dcire,  the  couiite.ss  Revcr.llow.  In 
1778  he  was  raised  to  the  rauk  of  privy  touncillof  ajid  treated  a 
count.  He  now  again  went  to  England,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
the  post  of  Hanoverian  envoy  in  London;  but,  his  wife  iK-roming 
enlanj^led  in  an  amour  with  the  prince  of  Wales,  so  K^^'-'^  <* 
sfatidal  was  created  that  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  Hanoverian 
service.  In  i;^:  he  entered  th.it  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick, 
and  as  president  of  the  board  of  domains  displayed  a  zeal  fur 
reform,  in  the  manner  approved  by  the  enlghtened  despots 
of  the  century,  that  rendered  him  very  unpopular  with  the 
orthodox  clergy  and  the  conservative  estates.  In  Brunswick, 
too,  hia  poaitiOD  waa  in  the  end  made  untenable  by  the  conduct 
of  Ui  mtt^  whom  lie  now  divorced;  he  hinaeifi  ibortfy  after- 
wmb,  anajfiaf  a  divorced  woman.  Fortunately  for  Um,  thla 
o4ndded  Wftlf  the  lapsing  of  the  principalities  of  Anibach  and 
BayrcuthtoPrussia.owingtothe  resignation  of  the  last  margrave, 
Charles  .Mexander,  in  i7qi.  Hardcnberg,  who  happened  to  be 
in  Berlin  at  the  time,  wxs  on  the  recommendation  of  Herzbcrg 
appointed  administrator  uf  the  princl|KiJities  (I'gj).  The 
position,  owing  to  the  singular  overlapping  of  territuri.i!  claims 
in  the  old  Empire,  was  one  of  considerable  <iclirac  y,  and  Harden- 
bcrg  filled  it  with  great  skill,  iloing  much  to  reform  traditional 
anomalies  and  to  develop  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
labouring  to  expand  the  in;lueiice  of  Prussia  in  South  Germany. 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  wars  his  diplomatie 
ability  led  to  bis  appointment  as  Prussian  envoy,  xiih  a  lovi4f 
commiwton  to  viiil  the  Rheniah  .oouru  and  win  tliem  over  to. 
Pnisata^  vtevt;  and  iiltiAiaitely,  when  the  aecessity  lor  making 
peace  with  tlhe'Tkenifh  Kepubllc  had  been  recognized,  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Count  Colts  aa  Prussian  plenipotentiary 
at  Basel  (February  aS,  1795),  where  he  signed  the  treaty  of  peace. 

In  1707,  oij  the  accession  of  King  Frederick  William  III., 

Hardenbcrg  was  sumir  _d  to  Berlin,  -.vln  :'.-  he  received  :in 

important  position  in  the  cabinet  and  was  aiipoinled  chief  of 
the  departments  of  Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt,  fur  Westphalia, 
and  fur  the  principality  of  Xeuchltel.  In  1703  Hardeiilxrg  had 
struck  up  a  friendship  with  Count  Haugwiiz,  the  influential 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  when  in  1803  the  latter  went 
a\v;iy  on  leave  (.Vugust-Oclobcr)  he  appointed  Hardenberg  his 
locum  Utuns.  It  was  a  critical  period.  Napoleon  had  just 
occupied  Hanover,  and  Haugwita  had  urged  upon  the  king  the 
necessity  for  strong  measures  and  the  expediency  of  a  Russian 
alliance.  During  his  absence,  however,  the  king's  irresolution 
cowMnued;  he  dung  to  the  RoUqr  of  neutrality  which  had  so 
hr  seemed  to  have  eemd  Frumia  so  wdl;  and  Hi^rdenberg 
contented  himself  with  adapting  himself  to  the  soyal  wilL  By 
the  time  Haugwitz  returned,  the  unyielding  attitude  of  Napoleon 
had  raii-sed  the  king  to  make  advances  to  Russia;  but  the  mutual 
declarations  of  the  jrd  and  x'5th  of  May  1S04  only  pledged  the 
two  powers  to  take  up  arms  in  the  event  of  a  French  attack  u|)on 
Pnissia  or  of  further  aggressions  in  North  (;erman\-.  Finally, 
Haugwitz.  unable  to  persuade  the  cabinet  to  a  riiote  vigorous 
policy,  resigned,  and  on  the  t4th  of  .■\pril  1804  Ilardenherg 
succeeded  him  as  foreign  minister. 

If  there  was  to  be  war.  Hardenberg  would  have  preferred  Lhe 
French  alliance,  which  was  the  price  Napoleon  demanded  lor  the 
.cession  of  Hanover  to  Prussia;  for  the  Easteim  p6wen  would 
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KMfcdy  hav«  coat*Mp«t  their  free  ys'd\,  so  great  an  augment- 
ation of  Pnnsuui  ppwer.  But  he  atillbqped  to  ^untile  coveted 
piiie  d^ptoiwiKy.  backed  Iqr  the  vdkd  tbnat  «f  aa  aroKd 
aeutsaQ^.  Then  occurred  Napoleon's  contcmptttoua  violation 
ol  Pnnnaa  lerritory  by  nuucbing  thne  Pfiendi  corps  thtougfa 
AasLacii ;  King  Frederick  William's  pride  overcame  his  weakness, 
and  un  ihc  u'l  of  November  he  sij^ed  with  the  tsar  Alexander 
the  terms  of  ar.  ullimalum  to  be  laid  before  the  French  emperor. 
Haugwit7,  was  despatched  to  \'ienna  with  the  document;  but 
before  hi-  arrived  llie  battle  of  Ausierliti  had  been  fought,  and 
the  Prusisiiui  pknipolentimry  had  to  niiike  the  be&i  terius  be  could 
with  the  conqueror.  Prussia,  indeed,  by  the  treaty  signed  at 
Scbfinbrunn  on  the  ijtb  of  December  iSoj,  received  Hanover, 
but  in  return  for  all  her  territories  in  South  Germany.  One 
condition  of  the  aicanfciBCRt  was  the  retirement  of  Hsrdmherg, 
trbom  Napoleon  disliked.  Hie  was  again  foieigB  minister  for  a 
few  months  after  the  oiiis  of  s8o6  (Apiil-July  itoj);  but 
Napoleon's  nesentment  was  fmplarahle,  and  one  oi  the  conditions 
of  the  terms  granted  to  Prvds  by  the  tnaty  «f  Tiliit  was 
Hardcnbccg's  dismissal. 

After  ihe  crilorccd  retirement  of  Stctn  in  tSio  am!  the  i;n^:iL:>- 
fjctury  iultrluiic  of  the  feeble  Altcu&tein  miiii&lcy,  Ilixdeiibcij; 
was  again  summoned  to  Berlin,  (his  time  as  chancellor  (June  6, 
iSio).  The  cnmpaij^n  of  fena  and  its  conscoucnces  had  had  a 
profound  crTcc:  i.i>o!i  him;  and  in  lu^  niirni  the  traditions  of  the 
old  diplomacy  bad  given  place  to  the  new  .sentiment  of  nationality 
characteristic  of  the  coming  age,  which  in  him  found  expression 
in  a  passionate  desire  to  f'^inn-  the  posilion  of  Prussia  and 
crush  her  oppressors.  Dl  :  „  I  s  retirement  at  Riga  he  had 
worked  out  an  elaborate  plaa  ioi  Mconatiucting  the  monarchy 
on  Libenl  lines;  and  when  he  came  into  power,  thou^  the 
drcumatanoes  of  the  time  did  not  admit  of  his  pursuing  an 
Independent  foreign  policy,  he  steadily  prepared  for  the  struggle 
with  France  by  carrying  out  Stein's  far-reaching  schemes  of 
social  and  political  reorganization.  The  military  system  was 
coniplftrly  refornied,  serfdom  was  abolished,  muuiciji.il  his;itu- 
lions  were  fu.stercd,  the  civil  service  was  thrown  open  to  all 
cli-'-<'<;,  ;ir:d  ^re.it  attention  u'a5  devoted  tO the educatkMHl needs 
of  every  section  of  the  community. 

Whrri  at  "ast  the  time  came  to  put  these  reforms  lo  ihe  test, 
after  the  Moscow  campaign  of  1813,  it  was  Hardenberg  who, 
supported  by  the  influence  of  the  noble  Queen  Louise,  determined 
Frederick  William  to  take  advantage  of  General  Yorck's  loyal 
disloyalty  and  declare  agafnst  France.  He  was  rightly  regarded 
by  German  patriots  as  the  statesman  who  bad  done  most  to 
encourage  the  sfrfrlt  of  natfcmal  independence;  and  immediately 
after  he  had  signed  the  first  peace  of  Park  he  was  idsed  to  the 
zank  of  prince  (June  3,  1814)  in  recognition  of  the  part  he  had 
played  in  the  War  of  Liberation. 

Hardenberg  now  h.id  an  assured  position  in  that  close 
r.irji.ira'.  iir.  of  snvereifins  and  statesmen  by  whom  Europe,  during 
tile  next  few  years,  was  to  be  Rovemcd.  He  accompanied  the 
allied  sovereigns  to  Knjjland,  and  at  the  1  o:i>;ress  of  \  icnna 
(1814-1815)  was  the  chiet  plenipotentiary  oi  Prussia.  But  from 
this  time  the  zenith  of  his  influence,  if  not  of  his  fame,  was  passed. 
In  diplomacy  he  was  no  match  for  Mcttcmich,  whose  influence 
soon  overshadowed  his  own  in  the  counrilsof  Europe, of  Germany, 
and  ultimately  even  of  Prussia  itMiJ.  .-Vt  Vienna,  in  spite  of  the 
powerftd  backing  of  Alexander  of  Ru^,  be  failed  lo  secure  the 
annexation- cf  the  whole  of  Saxony  to  Prussia;  at  Paria,  after 
Waterloo,  hefeiled  to  carry  throu^  his  views  as  to  tbe  further  dis- 
membermcnt  of  France;  he  had  weakly  allowed  Metternich  to 
forestall  him  in  niaking  terms  with  the  states  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  which  secured  to  .■\ustria  the  preponderance  in  tSc 
German  federal  diet;  on  tbe  eve  of  the  conference  of  Carlsbad 
(iSio)  he  signed  a  convention  with  Metternich,  by  which— to 
qiioie  the  historian  Treil-schkc  ~"  like  a  penitent  sinner,  without 
any  hirmAl  ifuid  pro  quo,  the  monarchy  of  Frc<lcrick  the  Great 
yielded  to  a  foreign  power  a  voice  in  her  internal  affairs.  "  .\t  the 
congresses  of  ;\ix-la-Chapelle.  Troppau,  Laibach  and  Verona 
the  voice  of  lUrdenberg  was  but  an  echo  of  (hat  of  Metternich. 

The  cause  lay  partly  in  the  difficult  dicumsiances  of  the 


looscly-knit  Prussian  monarchy,  but  partly  in  Hardenbcfg*!! 
character,  which,  never  well  balanced,  had  detenuated  wilh 
age.  He  continued  amiable,  charming  and  cnlightwied  as  ever; 
but  the  eneeaKa  which  had  been  paxdooable  in  a'  young  dipto- 
matist  woe  n  scaadal  m  an  efaierly  chancellor,  and  could  not 
but  weaken  his  influence  with  so  pious  a  LandesxiUir  aa  Ftadnick 
William  IIT.  To  overcome  the  king's  terror  of  Liberal  experi- 
ments wo-  '1  '..i-  1  :.  :  lied  all  the  jn^wers  of  an  adviser  at  o;.rc 
wise  and  jn  >ha;acter  viholly  tiustwurthy.  Hardenberg  «2s 
wise  cjiough;  he  saw  the  necessity  for  coi^stiiuiioiial  retonn; 
but  he  dung  with  almost  senile  tenacity  to  the  swceu  ot  oliice, 
and  when  the  tide  turned  strongly  ag;iii<s:  Liberalism  he  allowed 
himself  to  drift  with  it.  In  tbe  privacy  of  royal  commissions 
he  continued  to  elaborate  schemes  for  constitutions  that  never 
saw  the  light;  but  Crrrr.any,  disillusioned,  saw  only  the  faithful 
henchman  of  Metlernich,  an  accomplice  in  the  policy  of  the 
Carlsbad  Deoce*  and  the  Troppau  ftotoooL  He  died,  soon 
after  the  ckshig  of  the  congress  of  Verona,  at  Cenaa^  on  the 
36th  of  November  1812. 

See  L.  V.  Ranke,  J!>«fiJbinIn(iiet««(ni  ies  SitMhkmnbn  Ptntm  «M 
JJardenbfTg  (5  vol*,.  Ij'ipzig,  1877);  J.  R,  Seeley,  The  Life  and  Timii 
of  Sleitt  (3  %-ol!<.,  Cambridge,  1878);  E.  Meier,  Rrform  dtr  Vtraal- 
tuntiornattitation  unter  Stein  tinJ  Ifardenherf_  (ih.,  i.*8r);  Chr. 
Mev-er,  HanUnbert,  und  seine  Ver.Lulmntder  hurstenturmr  Ansbatk 
una  Bayreutk  (Breslau,  1893):  Kowr.  Die  Xeuordnung  dts  preMt" 
sisclicn  A  uhiw-esens  dank  4tn  SiMltlMmUr  FUntM  «L  BarMkit 
(Leipzig.  1904). 

HARDERWYK,  a  seaport  in  the  province  of  Geldcrland, 
Holland,  on  the  shores  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  17  m.  by  rail  N.N',E. 
ui  Aincrsfoort.  Pop.  (1900)  7425.  It  is  a  quaint  old  town, 
approached  by  a  fine  avenue  of  trees,  and  standing  in  the  midrt 
of  a  patch  of  fertile  ground.  Harderwyk  is  chiefly  important  is 
being  the  depot  for  recnuts  for  the  Dutch  colonial  army.  It 
contains  a  snuill  fort  and  large  barracfcs.  The  principal  buildings 
arc  the  town  hall,  with  some  ancient  furniture,  a  large  istb 
century  church  with  a  notable  square  tower,  a  municipal  orphan- 
agr,  and  the  Nassau-Veluwc  gymnasium .  .Agriculture,  lishitg, 
and  a  few  domestic  industries  form  the  only  employment  oi  tbe 
inhabitants.  As  a  scapoit  its  ti«d«  is  vom  omlinad  eiclnaivd^ 
to  the  Zuider  Zee. 

HARDICANUTE  Itnore  correctly  Habd.u.nui]  (c.  ioiq-icmj), 
son  of  Canute,  king  of  England,  by  his  wife  ^Elfgifu  or  Emma, 
w,is  born  about  1019.  In  the  contest  for  the  English  cro«fn 
which  followed  the  death  of  Canute  in  1035  the  claims  of  Ilardi- 
canutc  were  supported  by  Emma  and  her  ally,  Godwine,  earl  of 
the  West  Saaonsr  in  oppoeitioo  to  those  of  .Harold,  Canute'a 
illegitimate  son,  who  was  hacked  by  tbe  Mercian  earl  Leofzic 
and  the  diief  men  of  the  north.  At  a  meeting  of  the  witan  at 
Oxford  a  oompinHnise  was  ultimately  arranged  by  which  Harold 
was  tcmponorily  elected  regent  of  all  England.  (K-nd:n((  the  tini;! 
settlement  of  the  question  on  the  return  of  Hatdjeauut^  iiuin 
Denmark.  The  conijiromisc  wa.s  strnngly  opposid  by  Godwine 
and  Emma,  who  ft.-  a  time  forcibly  held  W  csi  x  in  1  lardicanute's 
behaif.  Hut  H.irold's  ]>arly  rapidly  increase*!;  and  carlv  io 
1037  be  was  deiifiticly  electcii  king.  Emma  was  driven  out  and 
took  refuge  at  Bruges.  In  1039  Hardicanutc  joined  her,  and 
together  they  concerted  an  attack  on  England.  But  next  year 
Harold  died;  and  Hardicanutc  peacefully  succeeded.  His  short 
reign  was  nuudtcd  by  great  oppression  and  cruelty.  He  caused 
the  dead  body  of  Harold  to  be  dug  up  and  tbnnm  inio  a  fen; 
he  exacted  so.  heavy  a  geld  (or  the  support  d  Us  foreign  fleet 
that  great  discontent  was  created  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
in  Worcestershire  a  general  uprising  took  place  against  those 
sent  to  collect  the  tax,  whereupon  he  burned  the  city  vi 

Worcester  to  the  ground  and  ilevasiated  the  surrounding 
ctiuntry;  in  id,;i  lie  [uTmitled  ivdwull.  earl  of  Nurthumbria, 
to  be  treiiidn  routl.\'  murdered,  .diet  having  granted  him  a  Sale- 
conduct.  \\  hiie  "  be  stood  at  his  drink  "  at  tbe  marriage  feast 
of  one  of  his  ticgns  he  was  suddenly  seiMd  with  a  fit,  from  whidt 
he  died  a  few  days  afterwards  on  the  8th  of  June  1043.  ■  1 
HARDING,  CHESTER  (1793-1866),  Apnerican  portrait  painter, 
,WM  born  at  Conway,  Maw^cli^nietts,  Jtm  the  xst  of  September 
179s.  Brauight  uip  in  the  wiMemcsaof  New  York  8tate,Hafdhi(, 
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J^i^RDINft  J.  IX— HAKDOUIN; 


•■  a  bd  flf  iplfBdi^  jAgpinH,  Studbif  .ovcr,A|t..$  marched 
U  m  dhiminer  with  die  mOStia  to  the  St  taWrenoe  in  i8 1  j.  He 

became  subsequently  rbairmaker,  pcddlcr,  inn-keeper,  and 
house-painter,  painting  signs  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  eventually' 
going  on  tfu-  n.  uiJ,  stlf-i ji.glit ,  as  an  itinfraijl  portrait  painter. 
He  made  cntiugh  nioncy  lu  t.ikc  him  to  the  schools  at  the  Phil- 
adelphia Af.iikmy  of  Design,  and  he  soon  became  proficient 
enough  to  gain  a  comjKrtcnty,  so  that  later  he  went  to  England 
and  set  up  a  studio  in  London.  There  he  met  with  great  bUCLCis, 
painting  rpyalty  and  the  nobility,  and,  despite  the  lackings  of 
ad  early  education  and  social  experience,  be  became  a  favourite 
m  a^.  ciidcs.  Returning  to  the  United  States,  he  settled  in 
Bcttoa  and  painted  portraits  of  many  of  the  promioent  men 
ai^  vopen  of  hifi.tMne.  Uediedon  tlie.tato{  Apol  xM6« 
:  .llAl]»llllk  iAin  DVFrm:  (1790-1M3).  Englidi  .lBnd- 
aeape  painter^  was  the  son  of  an  art^,  and  took  to  tlie  tame 
Tocatimi  at  an  early  age,  although  be  had  originally  beep  destined 
for  the  law.  He  was  in  the  main  a  water-colour  painter  and  a 
lithographer,  but  he  produced  various  oil-paintings  both  at 
the  beginning  and  i  ;v.v,iiils  the  end  i>f  his  career.  Tit  fri  qiicntly 
contributed  to  the  i:xliilii*ions  of  the  Watur-Cniour  Society,  of 
which  he  UccamL-  an  asMji  i.ilc  in  1S21,  and  a  full  member  in  1S32. 
He  was  also  very  largely  erj^aKed  in  teaehii'-j;,  and  published 
several  books  developing  his  views  of  art — amongst  others, 
The  Tourisl  in  Ilaiy  (i8ji);  The  Tourist  in  France  (1834);  The 
Park  a>ui  the  Forest  (1841);  The  Principles  and  Iht  PnOke 
Art  (1843) ;  Elementary  Art  (1846) ;  Scotland  Delineated  in  a  Series 
Vims  (1847);  Lessons  on  Art  (1849).  He  died  at  Barnes  on 
the  of  December  t^i.  Haidins  waa  noted,  (or  iaolity, 
itticne«  olf  b^nd,  nio({ty  oif  .touch,  uid  the  .vanoa»  qualities 
wUcIt  (d  t6  inafce  tip  aa  ckgaiiiit,  frigh^ 
ftijMdMf 'Mm  natura,.aad  «OQiposer  ^  pj(ctuie>quie  landKape 
vaUixAtii  he  wa>  particulttljr'^flfid  in  the  treatment  of  foliage. 
'  HAftbllrGB.  HEHSt  HARDIV6B,  Viscotmr  {n9,$-i%s(>). 
Bri!i.sh  field  marshal  and  governor-general  of  India,  wa.s  born 
at  Wrotham  in  Kent  on  the  jolh  of  March  1785.  After  being 
al  Eton,  he  entered  the  army  in  1799  as  an  ensign  in  the  Queen's 
Rangers,  a  corps  then  stationed  in  Upper  Canada.  His  first 
active  scr\'icc  was  at  the  battle  of  Vimicra,  where  he  w.-w 
wounded;  and  at  Corunna  he  was  by  the  side  of  Sir  John  Moore 
when  he  received  his  death-wound.  Subseqtwntly  he  received 
an  ai^intment  as  dcputy-quartermaster-general  in  the  Portu- 
guese  array  from  Marshal  Bercsford,  and  was  present  at  nearly 
ail  the  battles  of  the  Pci^insular  War,  being  wounded  again  at 
Vittoria.  At  Albuera  he  saved  the  day  for  the  Biitiah  by  talung 
thereqKtnaibiBtyataciitic^.nMment  of  uning  General 

Coie^  divuiOn  to  advuoe. '  whai  ppwe  wM,agai^  toolcen  in 
iSis.by  Napoleon's  escape  from  JTOa^  ltaHtl||a,TiMtcncd  into 
active  service,  and  was  app<^nted  to  the  Important  post  of 
commissioner  at  the  Prussian  headquarters.  In  this  capacity 
he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Ligny  on  the  i6th  of  June  1815, 
where  he  lost  his  left  hand  by  a  shot,  and  thus  was  n.ji  jiresent 
at  Waterloo,  fought  two  day.s  later.  For  the  los-s  of  his  hand  he 
received  a  pension  of  £300;  lie  ii.iil  already  been  made  a  K.C  B., 
and  Wellington  presented  him  with  a  sword  that  had  belonged 
to  Napoleon.  In  1830  and  1826  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  was  returned 
to  parliament  as  mcmljcr  for  Durham;  and  in  182S  he  accepted 
the  office  of  secretary  at  war  in  Wellington's  ministry,  a  post 
which  he  also  filled  in  Peel's  cabinet  in  1841-1844.  In  1830  and 
1834-1835  he  was  chief  secretary  lor  bdand.  In  1844  he 
succeeded  Lord  .EUenboraqgh  a»  ■ov«nior«eiietal  of  India. 
During  bis  tcm  of  office  the  tot  .SM  War  bnko  out;  and 
Hardinge,  waiving  Ua  to  the  siqweme  oommasd,  iMpiani- 
mously  offered  to  serve  as  second  In  command  under  Sfr  Hugh 
Cough;  hut  dlsnigrccing  with  the  latter's  plan  of  campaign  at 
Ferozc-shah,  he  temporarily  reasserted  his  authority  as  governor- 
general  (sec  Sikh  Wars).  After  the  successful  termination  of 
the  campaign  at  Sobraon  he  was  created  Viscount  Hardinj;c  of 
Lahore  and  of  King's  Newton  in  Derbyshire,  with  a  pension  of 
£3000  for  three  lives;  while  the  East  India  Company  voted  him 
an  annuity  of  £5000,  which  he  declined  to  accept.  Hardinge's 
ter^  pf  office  in  India  waSjfaarjt^d  by.  many  social  and  oducatjooal 
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refonnk  pjantvnedtoEn^bndhiliAwidiniBgsjnwpsedBd 
the  dttkis  of  Wsilbigton  as  conoaiidie^io-dtief  of  the  British 
may.  Whib  in  this  position  lie  had  the  home  management 
of  the  Crimean  War,  which  he  endeavoured  to  conduct  on 

Wdlirglan's  principles — a  system  tAit  .Klui^eiher  suited  to  the 
changed  mo<lc  of  warfare.  In  1855  he  Wita  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  field  marshal.  Viscount  Hardinge  resigned  his  oiiice  of 
commander-in-chief  in  July  1856,  owing  to  failing  health,  and 
died  on  the  J4th  of  September  of  the  same  year  at  South  Park 
near  Tuabridge  Wells.  His  elder  son,  Charles  Stewart  (iSast- 
i8q4),  who  bad  been  bis  private  secretary  in  India,  was  tha 
2nd  Viscount  Hardinge;  aod  the  latter's  eldest  son  succeeded 
to  the  title.  Tbe  youngvr  1^  «if  the  2nd  Viscount,  Charles 
Hardinge  .(b.  ijBsft),  became  a  pioiBioent  diplonytist  (sea 
Gotmbd  VIt),.and  1SBS.  aiipohitiid  vovjpmMttfqtt  of  India 
in  1910,  bdi^  oeated  Bacon  Hsidbige  of  Pdiiuiicst. 

Sw  C.  Haidiwet  ViseoiuU  Bvdmti  ^Uiiers  of  Inota  scries,  t89i){ 
and  R.  S.  Rait,  Life  and  Campaipts  0/  Viseamnt  Coufft  (1903}. 

HARDOI,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Lucknowi 

division  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  town  is  6j  ni.  N.E.  of 
Lueknow  by  rail.  Pop.  (igoi)  12,174.  It  has  a  wood-carving 
Industry,  saltpetre  works,  and  an  eiport  trade  in  grain. 

The  DibTKicT  or  H.Ajiooi  has  an  area  of  2,531  sq.  m.  It  is  a 
level  district  watered  by  the  Ganges,  Ramganga,  Deuba  or  Garra, 
Sukhcta,  Sai,  Baita  and  Gumli — the  three  rivers  lirst  named 
Iteiag  navigable  by  country  boats.  Towwds  the  Ganges  the 
land  is  imevcp.  #nd  often  rises  in  hillocks  of  sand  cultivatodl  at 
the  base,  and W^||o|MSCim^  with  lofty  mu;^' grass.  Several 
large  jhils  or  nfjuops  jsre  acatteied  Ihrougbout  the  distnct, 
the  largest  being.tiii^  of  Sindit  wbidi  is  3  n.  long  by 
m.  broad..  Ttoie, j9Mlir  .sfe  lliqiply  used  for  inlfeMioQ.  Laige 
tracts  of  ferat  'jiiiwe.atiBai4^  jeopards,  bladi  bfid^  vottol 
deer,  and  nilgai  are  common;  ,tlie  mallard,  teal,  ^cy.  duck, 
common  goose,  and  all  kinds  of  waterfowl  abound.  In  1901 
the  jKipuIation  of  the  district  was  t,cx)2.S34,  sliowinp  a  derre.i,sc 
of  nearly  2  '!o  in  the  decade.  The  district  contains  a  larger  urban 
population  than  any  other  in  Gudh,  the  largest  town  being 
Shahaliad,  20,036  in  looi.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Oudh  and 
Rohilkhand  railway  from  Lueknow  to  Shahjahanpur,  and  its 
branches.  The  chief  exports  are  grain,  sugar,  hides,  tobacco  and 
saltpetre. 

The  first  authentic  records  of,Hardoi  are  connected  with  the 
Mussulman  colonization.  Blvait  Was  occupied  by  Sayyid 
Sal^  MasaOd  in  102S,  but  the  permanent  Moslem  occupation  did 
not  begin  till  1 31 7.  Owing  to  the  situation  of  the  district,  Hardoi 
fanned  the  scene  of  many  sanguinaiy  battka  bct«een  the  rival 
Afighas  and  Mogul  empbcai  BetiNca  Bilgrim  and  Sflndi  wsa 
fought  die  imt  battla  batawB  Hunl^rnn  and  Sher  shah,  hi 
whid  the  former. «ws  utterly  defeated.. ,  Hardoi,  along  with  tha 
rest  of  Oudh,  became  British  territoiy  under  Lord  Dalhousie'a 
proclamation  of  February  1856. 

HARDOUIN,  JEAM  (1646  1720),  French  classical  scholafV 
was  Ixjrn  al  Quimper  in  fJrittany.  Having  acquired  a  taste 
f;jt  l.liT;ilure  iii  his  father's  book-shop,  he  sought  and  obtained 
about  his  sixteenth  year  admission  into  the  order  of  the  Jesuits. 
In  Paris,  where  he  went  to  study  theology,  he  ultimately 
became  libraiian  of  the  CoUige  Louis  le  Grand  in  1683,  and  he 
died  there  on  the  3rd  of  September  1739.  His  first  pubUshed 
work  was  an  edition  of  Themistius  (1684),  which  included  no 
fewer  than  thirteen  new  orations.  On  the  advice  of  Jean  Gamier 
(i6ia-iMi)  be  undertook  to  edit  the  Nelmal  History  of  Pliny, 
for  the  DelpUn  acdes,  a  task  which  he  compiletcd  in  five  yea^s., 
His  attention  havtaf  been  turned  to  numisautica  as  auxiliary  to 
his  great  editorial  kbours,  he  publisbed  seversl  learned  works 
in  that  department,  marred,  however,  as  almost  everything  he 
did  was  marred,  by  a  determination  to  be  at  all  hazards  dilTeretil 
from  other  interpreters.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  his  Summi 
i:itliqui  ptif>!i!onim  cl  tirbium  iHustrati  (16S4).  Aniirrhtticus  de 
nummii  -Jh^ii/h/j  wlotiiarum  tt  tnunicipiorum  ( 16S0),  and  C/fro«<)- 
togiu  Vetcris  7 eslamenti  ad  tulgiitr.m  UTfioncm  rxiula  ft  minimis 
illuslrata  (1606).  By  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  H.in'.uuin 
was  appointed  to  supervise  the  f^oncUiorum  toUectio  regia  maxima,^ 
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(171s);  but  he  was  accused  of  suppressing  Important  documents 
and  foisting  in  apocryphal  matter,  and  by  the  order  of  the 
parlement  of  Paris  i  iheu  at  war  wnli  the  Jesuits'!  the  publication 
ol  the  work  was  riclayed.  It  is  rc.illy  a  valuable  collrction,  much 
cited  by  scholars.  Hardouin  drtlared  that  all  the  tountils 
glippiisfd  to  have  taken  piare  bt-forc  the  council  of  Trent  were 
firl'ti[>U5.  It  is,  ho*c\'er,  as  the  orif^iriatiir  of  a  variety  of  para- 
doxical theories  that  Hardouiu  is  now  best  remembered.  Ilie 
most  remarkable,  contained  in  his  Ckronologiae  ex  nummU 
Mliquis  resHtutar  (1696)  and  Protegirmena  ad  cemuram  vetrrum 
teripkrtm,  was  to  the  effett  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
mnrks  of  Homer,.  Bendotus  «nd  Cicen,  the  Hotttnl  Bittory  of 
VSay,  the  Omtto  «f  VbsB,  md  the  &tim  omT  ^iOu 
JSr«Mee,iUtheaiidmt  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome  wen  •purkMit, 
heving  been  mmnifectured  by  monks  «f  the  tjth  century,  utkder 
the  direction  of  a  certain  Severus  Archontius.  Medenied  the 
genuineness  of  most  ancient  works  of  art, coins  and  inscriptions, 
and  (itM^lared  thst  the  New  TeitameDt  was  origjaeUy  mditf  a  in 

Latin.  '  ' 

Sec  A  Dcbocher,  BAMaMfw  ia  kmabu  4$  la  Cmpaptk  i« 

Jisus  (1853). 

HARDT.  HERMANN  VON  DER  (1660-1746!,  flfrman  historian 
and  orientalist,  was  born  at  Mellc,  in  VVesiphalia,  on  the  15th 
of  Movetttber  1660.  He  studied  oriental  languages  in  Jena  and 
in  Ldt>dig,  and  in  1690  he  was  called  to  the  cbairof  oriental 
bngttimes  at  Heimstcdt.  He  resigned  his  position  in  vjij,  bnt 
livod  «t  HehDittdt  untit  his  desth  on  the  s8th  of  Fkhniixy  1746. 
knattg  his  numerom  wikbigs  the  folhnrijic  dflsem  mentioii: 
Aataffatha  Lutkeri  alimm^  eddHmm  ikmm,  ab  amw  1517 
ad  anrnm  1^46,  Rrfom«koat»  atUUtm  at  kbiortam  egregie 
iUuitrantia  (1690-161)1);  Mainum  oetutnenicum  Constanliense 
cottcUium  (1697-1700)  Hebraeae  linguae  fundamenta  (1694); 
Syriiicae  linguiir  jtiniiamentc  (1694);  Omenta  Ch<dd<iua  (ifto^l; 
Uistoria  UUtraria  rtfiirmalionis  (1717);  Enigmala  prisci  orlns 
(l7}j).  Hardt  left  in  mar.tiscript  a  hisloryof  theRcfoiHimtbn 
which  is  proicrved  in  the  Heimstcdt  Jiilcum. 

Siv  F.  Lwpey,  AnnttmsMi  Ar  Ama  ia  ukua  ^KsHindM:, 
1891). 

HARDT,  THE,  a  mountainous  district  of  Germany,  In  the 
Bavarian  palatioaU,  forming  the  northern  end  of  the  Vosges 
range.  It  is,  in  tlie  main,  an  undulating  high  plateau  of  sandstone 
formation,  of  s  mean  deration  of  1300  ft.,  and  reaching  its 
highest  point  in  the  Dotmeraberg  (sss4  ft*)-  The  eastern  slope, 
which  descends  gently  towards  the  Khlnc^  Is  divenilieil  by  deep 
and  weD-woodcd  valleys,  such  as  thoie  of  the  Lavter  and  tin 
Qucich,  and  by  conical  hills  surmoanted  by  the  nuns  of  fieqtient 
feudal  castles  and  monasteries.    Noticeable  among  these  arc  the 

Xtadrnb'.irK  nc.ir  Ksi  hb:i<  h,  the  Trifcls  floni^  the  dungeon  of 
Richard  1.  of  KnRlaridV  ar-.d  tlie  Maxburn  near  N'eustarlt.  'I'hicc- 
fifths  of  the  whole  area  is  uiA  upied  by  forests,  principally  oak, 
beech  am!  fir.  I  ht  lowor  eastern  slupr  is  highly  eultivated  and 
p-  ■  r ' , I ;  t '  \  ■  I  I : I ■  11  ■  winr- 

HARDWAR,  or  Hukuwar,  an  ancient  town  of  British  India, 
and  HInilu  place  of  pilgrimage,  in  the  Saharanpur  district  of 
the  United  Provinces,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  17  m. 
N.E.  of  Rurki,  with  a  railway  station.  The  Ganges  canal  here 
takes  of!  from  the  rivet.  A  branch  railway  to  Drhra  was  opened 
in  1900.  Pop.  (t^Oi),  SS<S97.  The  town  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  has  Iwme  many  names.  It  was  originaiiy  known  as  KLapila 
from  the  sage  KapSk.  HsQan  Tteng,  the  Chinese  Buddhist 
pilgrim,  In  the  jlh  century  visited  a  city  which  he  calls  Mo-yu-|o, 
the  remains  of  which  still  exist  at  Mayapur,  a  Ifttle  to  the  south 

iif  the  modi'rn  lO'wn  Anmnp  the  ruin',  are  a  fort  and  lliree 
tcmfiles,  de.-':ir.i"ei;  with  br^i'^cn  Uoiic  sculptures.  'J'Jk  preat 
ohjet'.  of  atin  e'ii  :i  at  pre-ieni  is  rhe  Hari-ka-charan,  or  bathing 
sArtf,  «'it1i  tlir  ;idj:ii-,it.g  ttiuplc  of  Gangidwara.    The  rV.'r,ifi 

or  foot  m.-^rk  lit  \  ishTiu,  imprinted  on  a  stone  let  in'o  the  ii|i].er 
wall  of  'he  g*tat,  forms  an  object  of  special  reverrenre.  A  great 
a-^rnilihige  of  people  lakes  place  annually,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Hindu  solar  year,  when  the  sun  enters  -Aries;  and  cvcr>' 
twelfth  year  a  feast  of  peculi.ir  sanctity  occurs,  known  as  a 
KumM^tatla.  The  ordinary  ntimbcr  of  pilgrimi  at  the  annual  fair 


amounts  to  100,000,  and  at  the  Kumbb-mela  to  jcc.ooo;  in 
1903  there  were  400,000  present.  Since  many  sanitary 
improvements  have  been  made  for  the  brnefir  of  the  annual 
concourse  of  pilRrims.  In  early  days  riots  and  .ilso  nutbrcaks 
of  cholera  were  of  common  occurrence.  Tlic  Hardwar  nucting 
also  pos.«p!is<'s  mercantile  import.ince.  being  one  of  the  principal 
hor.se-fairs  in  Vpficr  India,  rommoiiitics  of  all  kinds,  IrKiian 
and  K'Tr-pr:"^  fir.d  a  Tsr?'.,-  ;;;•!?•  and  the  trade  in  grain  and 
fooi:  ■."  llf '.  "CM'  r-  ,■.      .  r  J. li'.'i.  ■  r..i  li; 

HARDWICKS.  PHILIP  YORKE.  iST  Easi.  of  (1690-1764), 
English  lord  chancellor,  son  of  Philip  Yorke,  an  attorney,  was 
bom  at  Dover,  o»  the  tst  of  December  i6g&  Through  his 
mother,  Blnbeth»  daughter  and  co-bcircas  of  Richard  Gibbon 
of  Uolvenden,  Kent,  he  was  connected  with  tlMfemily  of  Cibbr-i 
the  historian.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  after  a  not  ver>  thci  ^  i:^n 
education  at  a  private  school  at  Bethiu!  Green,  where,  however, 
he  showed  exceptional  promise,  he  entered  an  attorney's  office 
in  London.  Here  he  gave  some  attention  to  literature  and  the 
clas&ics  .as  well  as  to  law,  l»ul  in  the  latter  he  made  such  pr()grr5» 
that  his  employer,  Salkeld,  impressed  b\  ^'oIke's  fmwers,  entered 
him  at  the  Middle  Temple  in  Kovembcr  1708;  and  soon  after 
wards  recom mended  him  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Parker  (after- 
wards carl  of  Macclesfield)  as  law  tutor  to  his  sons.  Ir.  1 71 5  he 
was  called  to  the  bar,  where  his  progress  was,  says  Lord  Campbell, 
"  more  rapid  than  that  of  any  other  debutant  in  the  annais  of 
our  pnfessioo,"  bis  advancement  being  greatly  furthered  by  the 
pntvoBage  of  Ifacclesfietd,  who  became  lord  cfaaoccUor  in  171S, 
when  Ycirike  tianifimd  Ui  pnctke  from  the  king's  bendi  to 
the  couit  of  diaacay,  thevi^  he  oontiDned  to  go  on  the  westera 
circtilt.  In  the  fdllowtng  yeat  he  established  his  reputation 
as  an  equity  lawyer  in  a  case  in  which  Sir  Robert  Walpole's 
family  was  interested,  by  an  argument  displaying  profound 
learning  and  rcsr.-irch  concerning  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
chancellor,  on  lines  which  he  aflerwards  more  full)  devclopied 
in  a  celebrated  lettertoLord  Karnes  on  the  distinction  between 
law  and  equity.  Through  Mactlestield's  influence  with  the  duke 
of  Newcastle  Vorkc  entered  parliament  in  i;iq  as  member  for 
Lewes,  and  was  appointed  solicitor-general,  with  a  knighthood, 
in  1720,  although  he  was  then  a  barrister  of  only  four  years' 
standing.  His  conduct  of  the  prosecution  of  Christopher  Layer 
in  that  year  for  treason  as  a  Jacobite  further  raised  Sir  Philip 
Yorke's  reputation  as  a  forensic  orator;  and  in  1723,  haviug 
already  become  attorney-general,  he  pataed  through  the  Ifouae 
of  Cwnntons  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against  Bishop 
Atterbuiy.  He  was  eicuaed,  on  the  ground  of  his  person^ 
friendship,  from  acting  for  the  crown  in  the  impeaclunent  of 
Macclesfield  in  1725,  though  he  did  not  exert  himself  to  save 

his  patrcjn  frotn  di.^Kraie  larf;ely  brouf^ht  about  fiy  Macclesfield's 
partiality  for  Vorke  hitnself.  lie  s<.>oj)  fouad  a  new  and  slill 
more  influenii.il  patron  in  the  di:kr  of  Newcastle,  to  whom  he 
henceforth  Rave  his  [>oli;icaI  supfKirt,  He  rendered  valuable 
service  to  ^\'allMlk•'s  government  tiy  his  supjxjrt  of  the  bill  for 
prohit.iitiiif;  loans  to  foreign  |H)wcrs  (1730),  of  the  increase  of 
the  army  '173J)  and  of  the  excise  bill  (1733).  In  1733  Yorke 
was  appointed  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  with  the 
title  of  Lord  H.-irdwicke,  and  was  sworn  of  the  privy  rouncO; 
and  in  1737  he  succeeded  Talbot  as  lord  chancellor,  thus  becoming 
a  member  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  cabinet.  One  of  his  fifst 
official  acts  was  to  deprive  the  poet  Thomson  of  a  small  office 
oonferted  CO  hfm  by  Tilbot. 

Hardwicke's  political  importance  was  greatly  increased  by 
his  removal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  Intompeiency  of 
Xcv.  .  .istlc  threw  on  the  chancellor  the  duly  of  defending  the 
mea-siti-es  of  the  government.  He  resisted  Carteret's  motion 
ii>  reduce  the  army  in  1738,  and  the  resolutions  hostile  to  Spain 
<ivcr  the  affair  of  Captain  Jenkins's  ears.  But  when  \V.!l[(ole 
lirn;  bi  forr  the  slorm  and  dfvl.ireil  war  a^.';'i:i.st  Spaif.,  Hartl'.vicke 
advo(;itel  enetgetic  measures  for  i's  L.mduct.  and  he  tried 
to  keep  tlir  peace  between  Newcastle  .mi!  \\  alp»i'e.  There  i^  no 
sufficient  ground  for  Hor.ire  Walfmle's  charge  that  the  fall  of 
Sir  Robert  was  brought  about  by  Hardwicke's  treachery.  No 
one  w«3  liAelre  sUrpriafed'  than  hiSitsfelf  when  be  rctaiated  the 
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fchancenorah^  U  fhe  following  administration,  and  he  reaiited 
the  proposal  to  Menutify  witnesses  against  Walpole  in  one  of 
his  finest  jpccrlics  in  May  1742.  He  exercised  a  leading  influence 
in  the  Wilmington  Cabinet;  and  when  Wilmington  died  in 
August  174.^,  it  was  Hardwickc  who  put  forward  Henry  Pclham 
(or  the  vacant  aflice  affainst  the  claims  of  Pulteney.  For  many 
years  from  this  li:nc  he  was  llie  cur.ttoUing  power  in  the  guvtrn- 
ment.  During  the  king's  absence  on  the  continent  Hardwickc 
was  left  at  the  head  of  the  council  of  regency;  it  thus  fell  <o 
him  to  concert  measures  for  dealing  with  the  Jacobite  rising 
in  1745.  He  took  a  just  view  of  the  crisis,  and  bis  policy  for 
meeting  it  was  on  the  whole  stAtesmanlike.  After  CuUoden  he 
presided  at  the  trial  of  the  Scottish  Jacobite  peers,  bk  conduct 
ol  wbkb,  ibev^  JudkfaU^  inuartial,  was  neitber  dignified 
nor'  gencreusj  and  he  mint  be  held  partly  rapoasiUe  for  the 
unnecessary  severity  meted  out  to  the  rebels,  and  especially 
for  the  cruel,  though  not  illegal,  executions  on  obsolete  attainders 
of  Charles  Radditte  and  (in  1753)  of  Archihalrl  Cameron,  He 
carried,  however,  a  great  reform  in  1746,  of  incakulatjle  l>cnef.l 
to  Scotland,  which  Swept  away  the  grave  abuses  of  feudal  power 
surviving  in  that  country  in  the  form  of  private  heritable  juris- 
dictions in  the  hands  of  the  landed  genlrw  On  the  other  hand 
his  legislation  in  174S  for  disarming  the  Highlanders  and  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  the  tartan  in  their  dress  was  vexatious  without 
being  cfifective.  Hardwicke  supported  Chesterfield's  reform  of 
the  calendar  in  1751;  in  1753  his  bill  for  legalizing  the  nalural- 
hation  p{  Jews  in  E^land  had  to  be  dra|iped  oa  account  oi  the 
popular  daaioiir  it  exdteill;  Imt  he  tncccMfaliy  cinied  * 
aalutaiy  icform  of  the  mairiie  lair»  uliichbeeinie  thebaiin  of 
ali  auMequent  leglslatloh  on  the  subject. 

On  the  death  of  Pelham  in  1754  Hardwicke  obtained  for 
Newcastle  the  post  01  prime  minister,  and  for  reward  was  created 
earl  of  Hardwicke  and  Viscount  Roystnn;  and  when  in 
Novembrr  I7';6  the  weakness  of  the  ministry  and  the  threatening 
•sped  of  forrign  affairs  rompiellcd  Xewcastle  to  resign,  Hard- 
wicke retired  with  him.  He  played  an  important  and  dis- 
interested part  in  negotiating  the  coalition  between  Newcastle 
ami  Pitt  in  1757,  when  he  accepted  a  seat  in  Pitt's  cabinet 
without  returning  to  the  woolsack.  After  the  accession  of 
Georfe  III.  Uacdwicke  oppoaed  the  ministry  of  Lord  Bute  on 
the  peace  inth  Fimoe  in  176s,  and  on  the  dder  tax  in  the 
following  jcac.  In  the  Wilkc*  caae  Hacdwidce  oondenmcd 
general  wamnta,  and  abe  the  doctrine  that  seditious  libels 
published  by  members  of  parliament  were  protected  by  parlia- 
mentary privilege.  He  died  in  London  on  the  6th  of  March 
1764. 

Although  for  a  lengthy  period  Hardwickc  was  an  influential 
n-.iius»er,  he  was  not  a  statesman  of  the  first  rank.  On  the  oihir 
hand  he  was  onp  of  xhf  greatest  judfrcs  who  ever  sat  on  the  English 
bench.  He  di<l  not,  indeer!,  by  his  three  years"  tenure  of  the  chir f 
justiceship  of  the  king's  bench  leave  any  impress  on  the  common 
law;  but  Lord  Campbell  pronounces  him  "the  most  consum- 
mate judge  who  ever  sat  in  the  court  of  ch.incery,  being  dis- 
thllguMiti  itot  only  for  his  rapid  and  satisfactory  decision  of 
tbe  causes  which  came  before  him,  but  for  the  profound  and 
enlii^tcned  principles  which  he  hid.  down,  tad  for  perfecting 
fin^iih  equity- hMo  a  systematic  scknce."  He  hdd  ths-flffioe 
of  tord  chameHor  longer  than  any  of  his  predceessors,  with  a 
sint;!e  exception;  and  the  same  hij;h  authority  ((uotcd  above 
aisetU  thai  m  an  equity  judge  Loid  Hatdw u It's  i.imc  "has 
not  been  exceeded  b>  thatof  any  man  in  .inciciu  or  mo<lern  times. 
His  decisions  have  hern,  and  ever  will  mntinue  to  be,  ap]H'aleiI  to 
as  fixing  the  limits  ,Tnd  establishing  the  principles  of  the  great 
juridical  system  called  Kquity,  which  now  not  only  in  this 
country  and  in  our  colonics,  but  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
United  States  of  .America,  regulates  property  and  persrn.il 
rights  more  than  the  andcnt  common  law."'  Hardwickc  had 
pirepared  himieU  for  this  great  and  enduring  service  to  English 
Klence  by  study  of  the  histories!  foundatfons  of  the 
CiiatlccMoT'?  rquifnhle  jurisdiction,  combined  with  profounft 

^Cord  Campbell,  Lires  of  the  Lard  ChaimUort,  v.  43  (London. 
ilt|6).' 


imight  bite  legal  principle,  and  a  thONligb  knowledge  of  tbe 
Roman  civil  law,  the  principles  of  wMA  he  scientifically  incor- 
porated into  his  administration  of  English  equity  in  llu-  il  i  nee 
of  precedents  bearing  on  the  causes  submitted  to  his  judgment. 
His  decisions  on  particular  points  in  dispute  were  based  on 
general  principles,  which  were  neither  so  wide  aa  to  prove  in- 
applicable to  future  circumstuintc-y,  nor  too  restricted  to  serv^ 
a&  the  iouudatiou  for  a  coherent  and  scientific  system.  His 
recorded  judgments — which,  as  Lord  Campbell  observes, 
"  certainly  do  come  up  to  every  idea  we  can  form  of  Judidai 
CMcUence  "—combine  luninoua  meilwd  «f  anangemfnt  with 


elegance  and  lucidity  of  las 

Nor  was  the  creation  of  modem  Bn^ish  equity  Lnd  Hard- 
widte's  only  service  to  the  administration  of  juatlBb  Bona 
within  two  years  of  the  death  of  Judge  Jeffreys  his  hifluence  was 
powerful  in  oUitenting  tbe  evil  traditions  of  the  jur!icial  bench 
under  the  Stuart  monarchy,  and  in  establishing  the  modern 
conception  of  the  duties  and  demeanour  of  EngUsli  judges. 
While  still  ,^t  the  har  Lord  Cbeslerfield  praised  his  conduct  of 
crown  prosecutions  .as  a  contr.ast  to  the  former  "  bloodhounds  of 
the  crown  ";  and  he  <lescribed  Sir  Philip  Yorke  as  "naturally 
humane,  moderate  and  decent."  On  the  bench  he  bad  complete 
control  over  his  temper;  he  was  always  urbane  and  decorous 
and  usually  dignified.  His  exercise  of  legal  p&tronage  deserves 
unmixed  praise.  As  a  public  man  he  was  upright  and,  in 
comparison  with  roost  of  his  contemporaries,  consistent.  His 
domestic  life  was  happy  and  virtuous.  His  chief  fault  was 
•vaifc^  vhidi  peibapa  malcca  it  the  AMwe  cnditaUe  that, 
though  a  coUeagpe  «f  Walpole,  he  was  never  suspected  of  corrup- 
tion. But  he  had  a  keen  and  steady  eye  to  his  own  advantage, 
and  he  was  said  to  be  Jealous  of  all  who  might  bcconic  hi?  :[•,  .il- 
for  power.  His  manners,  too,  were  arrogant.  Lord  U  aJdcgrave 
said  of  Harftwirke  that  "  he  might  have  been  thought  a  great 
man  had  he  been  less  avaricious,  less  proud,  less  unlike  a  gentle- 
man." Although  in  his  youth  he  contributed  to  the  SptcUUor 
over  the  signature  "  Philip  Homebred,"  he  seems  early  to  have 
abandoned  all  care  for  literature,  and  he  has  been  reproached 
by  Lord  Campbell  and  others  with  his  neglect  of  art  and  letters. 
He  married,  on  the  i6th  of  May  1719,  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Charles  Cocks  (by  his  wife  Mary,  sister  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Somers),  and  widow  of  John  Lygon,  by  whesn  he  had  five  sons 
and  two  daughters.  His  eldest  dau^tcr,  EUiabeth,  aanisd 
Lord  Anson;  and  the  second,  Margaret,  married  Sir  Oahert 
Heathoote.  Three  of  his  younger  sons  attained  some  distinction. 
Charles  Yorke  (qx.),  the  second  son,  became  like  his  father 
lord  chancellor;  the  third,  Joseph,  was  a  diplomatist,  and  was 
created  I^ord  Dover;  while  James,  the  fifth  son,  became  bishop 
of  Ely. 

Hardwicke  was  succeeded  in  the  earldom  by  his  eldest  son, 
I'inLip  VoRKt  ( I7JO-I795),  2nd  carl  of  Hardwicke,  bom  on  the 
19th  of  March  1770,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  In  1741  he 
became  a  fellow  of  the  Koyal  Society.  With  his  brother,  Charles 
Vnrkc,  be  was  One  of  the  chief  contributors  to  Athenian  Leilers; 
"■  the  EpUiktarjf  Correspondence  of  on  agent  of  the  King  of  Persia 
residing  at  duriag  Ike  Felopomusiam  War  {4  veli,  London, 
,  i74i)t  »  work  that  for  naay  yeait'had  a  conaidsnbfe  vogue 
and  went  tfann^  aevent  editions.  He  sat  in  the  House  of 
ComnoBS  as  member  for  Reigate  (1741-1747),  and  afterwards 
for  Cambridgeshire;  and  he  kept  notes  I  bale;,  which 

were  afterwards  embodied  in  Cobbtti's  I'artt^mcnir.ry  Jiiticry. 
He  w.as  styled  Viscount  Royston  from  1754  till  1764,  when  he 
Huctccded  to  the  earldom.  In  politics  he  supported  the  Rocking- 
ham )\liigs.  He  held  the  office  of  teller  of  tbe  exchequer,  and 
was  lord-lieutcnant  of  Cambridgeshire  and  high  steward  of 
Cambridge  University.  He  edited  a  quantity  of  miscellaneous 
state  papers  and  correspondence,  to  be  found  in  MS.S.  collections 
in  the  British  Museum.  He  died  in  London,  on  the  i6lh  of  May 
i7ga  He  married  Jemima  Campbell,  only  daughter  of  John, 
3rd  earlof  Brcadalhane^  and  gnuiddaughter  and  hdresaof  Henry 
dr  r.rry,  dukc  of  Kent,  who  became  in  her  own  ri^t  mardiioncss 
de  Grey. 

In  default  of  sons,  the  tifle  devolved  on  filr  nq>hew,  Paup 
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YoKKE  (1757-1834),  3rd  earl  of  Hardwicke,  eldest  son  of  Cliarlcs 
Yorkc,  lord  chancellor,  by  his  first  wife,  Catherine  Freman,  who 
was  born  on  the  3  ist  of  May  1757  and  was  edurati d  at  Cambridge. 
He  was  M.P.  for  Cambridgeshire,  following  the  Whig  traditions 
of  his  family;  but  after  his  succession  to  the  earldom  in  1700 
he  supported  Pitt,  and  took  office  la  1801  as  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland  (1801-1806),  where  he  supported  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion. He  was  created  K  G.  in  iSoj,  and  was  a  fellow  of  the 
Koyal  Society.  He  marzied  £lii*beUi,  daughter  of  James 
UnidMir,  sth  caif  of  BalG«H»  fa  xfia,  but  left  no  nn. 

Re  was  nicccedcd  in  tfce  peenge  IgrUt  amhew,  Chari.es 
Phiut  Yorke  (i7qo-i873>,  4th  e*H  of  Hardwicke,  English 
admiral,  eldest  son  of  .Admiral  Sir  Joseph  Sydney  Yorkc  {1768- 
1831),  who  was  second  .*on  of  Charles  Yorkc,  lord  chancellor, 
by  seiond  wife.  Agncta  Johnson.  Charles  Philip  was  born 
at  Southartipton  on  the  .'nd  of  April  i7gg  and  was  educated 
at  Harroiv.  He  entcrrd  the  royal  navy  in  1815,  and  s«rvid  on 
the  North  .\merican  station  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  attaining 
the  rank  of  captain  in  18^5.  He  roprcscnteii  R<-igatc  (t8ji) 
and  Cambridgeshire  (1832-1834)  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  after  succeeding  to  the  earldom  in  1834,  was  appointed  a. 
lord  In  waiting  by  ^  Robert  Peel  in  1841.  In  1858  he  retired 
from  the  active  list  with  the  nnk  of  rear'«dmiral,  becoming 
vjofr«dminl  in  tlie  same  year,  and  admini  in  1863.  He  was 
a  member  of  Lord  Deriqr^  cabbiet  in  1851  as  postmaster-general 
and  lord  privy  seal  in  tSjS.  In  1833  he  married  Susan,  daughter 
of  the  tst  Lord  Ravenswortb,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons  and 
three daughti  rs  !!;s  ildest  son,  Cn.\ki  i  s  riiii.ip  Yorke  (iS  ,6- 
i8q7),  5th  earl  of  ilurdvi'icke,  was  comjtlruiiir  of  the  houbchulJ 
of  Queen  Victoria  (1866-186S)  ami  tiutb'.cr  of  tin:  Ijli  klii>;;n.h 
1874-1880).  He  married  in  iS6^  Sophia  Gcorsiaiui,  ilmughtcr 
of  the  ist  Earl  Cowlry  Hr  u.is  succeeded  by  his  only  sun 
Albert  Edwakd  I'liiiip  IIi  nkv  Yokkf.  (1867-1904),  6th  carl 
of  Hardwicke,  who,  after  holding  the  posts  «rf  ondw^ecrctary 
of  state  for  India  (iqoo-ipoj)  and  for  war  (190J-1903),  died 
unmarried  on  the  39th  of  Kovembcr  1904;  the  title  then  went 
t6  Us  ttncle,  John  ilUmaai  Yokxk  (1840-1909),  7tli  earl  of 
Hardwicke,  second  son  of  Charles  Piiil^  the  4tb  earl,  who  joined 
the  nyal  navy  and  aerv^  in  the  Baltic  and  in  the  Crimea  (i8s4r 
1855).  This  earl  died  on  the  ijtb  of  March  1900  and  was  suc- 
cL-fded  by  his  son  Charles  Alexander  (b.  1S60)  as  8th  carl. 

The  contemporarj-  authorities  for  the  life  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Hardwicke  arc  voluminous,  being  tontain<-d  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
period  and  In  numerous  collections  of  correspondence  in  the  British 
Kluseum.  See,  especially,  the  Uariwricke  Papers;  the  Stowe  MSS.; 
Hist.  MSS.  Commisfion  (Reports  2.  3,  4,  6,  8,  9,  11);  Horace  Wal- 
pole.  Lfllers  (tvl.  In  1'.  CunninKham.  <)  vols.,  London,  1857-1859); 
Letters  In  Sir  a.  .\!.i<.t}  i -:  1  >  I  .r  l  Duver.  A  vols.,  London,  1843- 
1844),  Memoirs  of  the  Heifn  of  (ienr^t  II.  (ed.  by  l^rd  Holland, 
Jnd  ed.  revise!.  I.'omlon,  1847);  Uemoirt  of  the  Retgn  of  Gtorpt  til. 
(c(l.  bv  G.  F.  K.  Barker,  4  voia.,  London,  1894):  Calaiontt  of  Royal 
and  S'oble  Authors  of  En^nd,  Scotland  and  Immd  (cd.by  T.  Park. 
5  vol*.,  London,  1806).  Horace  Waliwle  was  violently  hostile  to 
nardr.-icke,  and  hi*  rritiri?m,  thcn-foro,  must  l>e  t.iki-n  v.i?h  cxtrtMTie 
rcser\-c.  Sec  al^)  the  earl  \\;il:li>;r,iv(,  M.- n\i-'.rs  s  ~ ;  jr-'.  I  London. 
1811J;  Lord  c;hcstcrhcld,  Letters  (etl.  by  Lord  -Vtalion,  5  vol.*., 
London,  iMiji);  Richard  Cixilcscv,  Essay  on  John,  Lord  Somtrs, 
and  Philip.  Earl  of  Hardmd-e  (Worcester,  1791);  William  Coxc, 
Mem^t  oj  Sir  R.  Walpok  (4  vols.,  London,  1816);  Memoirs  of  the 
AdmimisMim  tj  Henry  Pelkam  (2  vols.,  London,  1829);  Lord 
Campbell,  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors,  vol.  v,  (8  vols.,  London, 
1645):  litlward  Fos-,  Tl:e  Judges  of  England,  vols.  vii.  and  viii. 
(<y  voU..  I.onilon,  I H  ).•*  tMi^)  ;  trf^orRc  Harris,  Life  of  Lord  Chan- 
irilnr  Hardwukr:  t-i.'/i  Sde(tions  from  his  Correspondence,  Diaries. 
Speeches  and  Judgments  (3  vols.,  London.  1847).  The  last-named 
wotlc  may  be  consulted  for  the  lives  <U  the  20a  and  3fd  earls.  For 
the  3rd  earl  see  also  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  Memoirs  0}  the  Court 
and  Cahinets  of  Ceorte  III.  (4  vols.,  London,  i8S3-l85.'S)  For  thi! 
4rh  earl  sec  Charles  FkXp  Ksrls, bjr Ms daoi^terrLady  Hid  ! n^rh  of 
Ledbury  (1910).  (R.  J.  M.) 

HARDT.  ALRANDRE  (is69?-i63i),  Fmdi  dramatist,  was 

born  in  Paris.    He  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  aU  dramatic 

authors,  and  hinisi  li  claimni  to  have  written  some  six  hundred 
plays,  of  which,  howrvi  r,  only  thirty-four  are  preservid  He 
seems  to  have  been  re)nnected  all  his  life  with  a  troupe  of  actors 
headed  \>y  a  cl.-vcr  comedian  nami<l  Valk ran-Lccomtc,  whom 
be  provided  with  pU^s.   Hardy  toured  the  provinces  with  ibis 


Company,  which  gave  some  representations  iu  Paris  in  151)9 
at  the  H4tel  de  Bourgogne.  Valleran-Lecomte  occupied  the 
same  theatre  in  1600-1603,  and  agai.n  in  1607,  apparently  for 
some  years.  In  consequence  of  disputes  with  the  Coulreric 
dc  la  I'assion,  who  owned  the  privilege  of  the  theatre,  they  played 
elsewhere  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces  for  some  years;  butia 
1628,  when  they  bad  long  boioc  the  title  of  "  royal,"  tbey  were 
deiiidtdy  established  at  the  Httel  dc  Bourgogne.  Hardy's 
numeraos  dedicatioaa  sever  aeem  to  have  bcought  him  dche* 
or  pationa.  His  moat  powerful  frioKl  was  Isaac  da  T-iffr"»t 
(d.  1657),  one  of  Richdieu's  most  unscrupulous  agcata*  and  be 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  poet  Theophile,  who  addressed 
him  in  some  verses  placed  at  the  head  of  his  Th/iVre  (163.'), 
and  Tristan  I'Hcrmite  had  a  similar  admiration  for  hira.  Hardy's, 
plays  were  written  for  the  stage,  not  to  be  read;  and  it  wr..s 
in  the  interest  of  the  company  that  they  should  not  be  printed 
and  thus  fall  into  the  comiuun  stock.  But  in  1623  he  published 
Lfs  Chdslej  el  loyales  amcntn  dc  Thiaginc  tl  CaricUe,  a  tragi- 
comedy in  eight  "days  "  or  dramatic  poems;  and  in  1624  he 
began  a  collected  edition  of  his  works,  Le  Thidtre  d' Alexandre 
Hardy,  parisien,  of  which  five  volumes  (1624-1628)  were 
published,  one  at  Rouen  and  the  rest  in  Paris.  Tliese  comprise 
eleven  tragedies:  Didon  u  taerifiani,  ScSdatt  M  FUtpUaUU 
vioUe,  PanthUfiitUavt,  UUtut  tAdOU,  Cmielan,  Mariaam, 
a  trilogy  on  the  history  of  Aleiander,  Akmtm,  ou  la  wenguim 
ftminine;  five  mythological  pieces;  thiiteen  tragi -comedies, 
among  them  Gisippe,  drami  from  Boccaccio;  Phraarte,  taken 
from  Giraldi's  Cent  rxcclleiitrs  r.ouvrUcs  (I'  ln's.  i  :;'''.)},  (  ).•('/;.• , 
Lii  /■'iTif  du  siiH^,  Filismine,  La  BcHc  /'.^  .■plirruu ,  t.^t-tu  truru 
Sj)a!)i-ih  suljjccts;  and  five  pastorals,  uf  ',\}ijLli  the  best  is  Alphie, 
ou  ill  ju-itiic  tl'amour.  Hardy's  iir-portantc  in  the  hijlory  of 
llic  FriiiLh  theatre  can  hardly  bo  over  estimated.  Uj-  to  the 
end  of  the  i6th  century  medieval  farce  and  spectacle  kept  their 
hold  on  the  stage  in  Paris.  The  French  classical  tragedy  of 
^ticnoe  JodcUc  and  his  followers  had  been  written  fur  the 
learned,' ud  Itt  1628  when  Hardy's  wock  was  nearly  over  and 
Rotrou  was  on  the  thtesbold  of  his  career,  veiy  &w  litemy 
dramas  by  any  other  author  are  known  to  have  been  pmblidy 
tepBcaented.  Budy  educated  the  popular  taste,  and  nade 
possible  the  dramatic  activity  of  the  17th  century.  He  had 
abundant  practical  experience  of  the  stage,  and  modified  tragedy 
accordingly,  suppressing  chorus  and  monologue,  and  providing 
the  action  and  variety  which  was  denied  to  the  literary  drama. 
He  was  the  father  in  Fratitc  of  tragi  conie<ly,  but  cannot  fairly 
be  culled  a  diiLijilc  of  the  runiantit  school  of  England  and  Spain. 
It  is  impossiliie  to  know  how  much  later  dramatists  were  indebted 
to  him  in  detail,  since  only  a  fraction  of  his  work  is  preserved, 
but  tbeir  general  obligation  is  amply  established.  He  died  in 
i6ji  or  t6ja. 

The  sources  for  Hardy's  biography  are  extremely  limited.  The 

account  given  by  the  brothers  Parfaict  in  their  Hist.  d»  Mdfrt 
fr,in,_,;r<  fi74S.  Ac  ,  vol.  iv.  pp.  2-4)  mus\  be  received  with  caution, 
and  no  <lixumcnt5  arc  forthcominij.  M.iny  writers  have  idoniitUd 
him  with  the  provincial  playwright  picturoK^uely  described  in 
chap.  xi.  of  Le  Pom  ditpScii  (1643),  tM  autofaiagmphv  ol  Trisua 
I'Hcrmite.  but  if  the  portrait  is  drawn  from  life  at  all,  it  is  more 
prolmtily  drawn  from  "Theophile.  Sec  Le  Thedtre  i" .Mexandre  TJardj, 
edited  bv  E.  Stengel  (Marbuf>j  ami  Paris.  1883-1884,  5  vols.);  E. 
Lombard.  "  Etude  sur  .Alexandre  Hardy,"  in  '/.rilsehr.  far  nemfnmt. 
Si>r.  u.  Lit.  (Oppein  and  Ix'ipziR.  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  1880-1881);  K. 
^^agcl,  A.  Hardy's  Einjiuss  auf  Pierre  Carnetlle  I  Marburg,  18841); 
and  especially  E.  Rigal,  Alexandre  Ifardy  .  .  .  (Paris,  1889)  and  iu 
Thidtre  fran^ais  a^nl  la  piriode  classique  (Paris,  1901.} 

HARDY,  THOMAS  (1S40-  ),  English  novelist,  was  bom 
in  Dorseuhire  on  the  md  of  June  1840.  His  family  was  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Dorset  Hardys,  formerly  of  influence  in  and 
near  the  valley  of  the  Frome,  daimicg  decent  from  John  Le 
Hardy  of  Jersey  (son  of  Clcmcat  Le  Hatdyi  lieMtenaat-iovenM 
of  t  hat  island  in  1 48S),  who  settled  in  the  west  of  England.  His 
maternal  ancestors  were  the  Swetman,  Childs  or  Child,  and 
kindred  families,  who  Ijcfore  aisd  after  1635  were  small  landed 
proprietors  in  .Melbury  Osmor.d,  Dorset,  and  adjoining  psnsbes. 
He  was  educated  at  local  schools,  1,^4.8- i.S 5.1,  and  afterwards 
privately,  and  in  1S56  was  articled  to  Mr  John  Hicks,  an 
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eoelcsiustical  architect  of  Ooicbcater.  In  i8s9  he  began  writing 
vene  and  dsaya,  but  in  1861  iru  compelled  to  apply  liiiiuclf 
BOK  strialy  to  aidiitectimb  Aetdnng  udnwuuingiiMiqroM 
Donet.ckuKlMS  vltli  a  viar  to  thdr  ratocttloB.  In  tS63  he 
went  to  London  (whidt  he  hid  &st  vfahed  st  tibe  tfQ  of  nine) 
and  became  assbunt  to  the  late  Sir  Arthur  BknoieU,  R.A. 
In  1863  he  won  the  medal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  for  an  essay  on  Colnured  Brirk  ,v:.!  Tcrrii  ciUlu 
Arehitcclure,  and  in  the  same  yi-ar  won  ihc  prize  ot  the  Arihi- 
tectural  Association  for  design  In  March  1865  his  t'sr^t  shurt 
Story  was  puhlishcd  in  Chambers's  Journal,  and  during  the  next 
two  or  thrc!  >  <  :ir5  he  wrote  a  good  deal  of  verse,  being  Nomewhal 
uncertain  whether  to  take  to  architecture  or  to  literature  as  a 
profession.  In  1867  be  left  London  for  Weymouth,  and  during 
that  ami  the  following  year  wrote  a  "  purpose  "  story,  which 
In  iS6v  wa:^  accepted  by  Messrs  Chapman  and  Hall.  The 
muuucnpt  had  been  read  fay  Mr  George  Ueiedith,  who  aaked  the 
writer  to  can  «a  Mn,  and  adidwd  hin  not  to  print  it,  but  to 
try, luutho^  with  ami*  plot.  The  anaHMri^.wu  withdrawn 
and  re-written,  but  never  pobUtbed  In  1*70  Mr  Hardy  took 
Mi  Meredith's  advi(»  too  liieiaily,  and  oonctructed  a  novd  that 
was  all  plot,  which  was  published  in  1871  under  the  title  Desperate 
Remtdia..  In  appeared  Under  the  Gn  etr^'ni'd  Tree,  a  "  rural 
paintinR  of  the  iJutih  school,"  in  which  Mr  llunly  had  already 
"  foun<l  himsell,"  and  which  he  has  never  surpassed  in  hajijiy 
and  delicate  pericction  of  art.  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyxi.  in  whiih 
tragedy  and  irony  come  into  his  work  lugi  ihi  r,  was  publisl'.eJ 
in  1873.  In  1874  Mr  Hardy  married  Emma  La\'inia,  daughter 
of  the  late  T.  .\ttersoll  (lifford  of  Plymouth.  His  first  popular 
•uccesa  was  made  by  Far  from  tht  Madding  Crorwd  (iS;^),  which, 
Ut  its  J^pearance  anonymously  in  the  CornhiU  Manozinc,  was 
attributed  by  many  to  George  Eliot.  Then  came  The  Hand  0/ 
Elhetberia  (1876),  described,  not  inaptly,  as  "a  oomedy  in 
chaptea  ";  The  Rtium  of  the  Nairn  {i&jSi,  the  moat  mnbre 
and,  in  aomo  ways,  the  most  powerful  and  characteristic  of 
Mr  Hardy's  novels;  The  Trumpet-Major  (1880);  A  Laodiuan 
CiMi);  Two  OH  a  Tower  (18S2),  a  long  excursion  in  constructive 
bony;  The  Mayor  of  Caslerbridge  (18S6);  The  W'oodlanders 
(1887);  Wessex  Talcs  (i88«);  A  Group  of  Xoble  Dames  (iSyi); 
Tess  of  till-  D'l  'rherx'tUcs  (1891),  Mr  Hardy's  most  famous  novel; 
Life's  Little  Ironies  (1804);  Jude  tlic  Obscure  (i^t)S),  his  most 
thoughtful  and  least  popular  book;  The  Well- Beloxcd,  a  reprint, 
with  some  rcvi.sion.  of  a  story  originally  published  in  the  /i7j<5- 
Iraled  London  Xcus  in  i8gj  (1807);  Wessex  Purms,  wiiucn 
during  the  previous  thirty  years,  with  illustrations  by  the 
author  (1898);  and  The  Dynasts  {1  parts,  1904-1906).  In  iqoq 
appeared  Time's  iMughim-theks  and  other  Verses.  In  all 
his  work  Mr  Hardy  is  coocamed  with  one  ihing,  seen  under  two 
aspecu;  not  civilisation,  nor  muuets,  but  tiie  principle  of  life 
itself,  inviiihiy  realised  in  humanity  as  aei,  sees  visibly  in  the 
world  as  .what  we  call  nature.  He  ts  a  fstaUst,'periiap8  rather  a 
determinist,  and  he  studies  the  workings  of  fate  or  law  (ruling 
through  inexorable  moods  or  humoum),  in  the  chief  vivifying 
and  disturbing  influence  in  life,  women.  His  view  of  women  is 
murf  French  than  EnRlish;  i:  siiKtlc.  a  lir.le  cruel,  iu;l  us 
luieraiii  as  it  seems,  thoroughly  a  man's  point  of  view,  and  not, 
as  with  Mr  Meredith,  man's  and  woman's  at  once.  He  sees 
all  that  is  irresponsible  for  good  and  evil  in  a  woman's  character, 
all  that  is  untrustworthy  in  her  brain  and  will,  all  that  is  alluring 
_  in  her  variability.  He  is  her  apologist,  but  always  with  a  reserve 
of  private  judgment.  No  one  has  Created  more  attractive  women 
of  a  certain  class,  women  whom  a  man  would  have  been  more 
likely  to  loVe  or  to  regret  loving.  In  his  earlier  books  he  is 
somewhat  careful  over  the  reputation  of  his  herotDCs^  gradually 
he  allows  them  mere  liberty,  with  a  franker  treatment  of  inMJiwt 
and  cohseqasBctes,  Jude  the  Ohseure  is  pcvbaps  the  moat 
iMiMssscd  cMifdetatida  In  English  iidion  of  the  more  com-  I 
|iBntedqttest|aM«{|C)C  Tliereisalmast  no  passion  in  his  work, 
neither  the  anthor  nor  his  characters  ever  seeming  able  to  paM 
beyond  the  state  of  curiosity,  the  most  intellcciually  intfresiing  I 
of  limitations,  under  the  influence  of  any  emotion,  in  his  feeling  I 
lor' nature,  curiosity  sometimes  seems  to  broaden  into  a  more  I 
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intimate  communion.  The  heath,  the  village  with  its  peasants, 
the  change  of  evety  hour  among  the  fieMs  and  on  the  roads  of 
that  Ettdah  countryside  wUdt  he  has  made  his  own— the 
Darsctsl^nBdWihshire"W«lBeK''--iMMSMWto  him,  in  a 
sense,  than  even  the  spectacle  of  man  and  woman  in  ^Jieir  blind 
and  painful  and  absorbing  struggle  for  existence.  His  knowledge 
of  woman  confirms  him  In  a  suspcn«on  of  judgment;  his  know- 
ledge of  nature  brings  him  nearer  to  the  unchanging  and  con.soling 
element  in  the  world.  All  the  entertainment  which  he  gets  out 
of  life  comes  to  him  from  his  contemplation  of  the  peasant,  as 
himself  a  rooted  part  of  the  earth,  tr.inslating  the  dumbness  of 
the  liclds  into  humour.  His  peasants  have  l>ecn  compared  with 
Shakespeare's;  he  has  the  Shakespearean  sense  of  their  pladd 
vegetation  by  the  side  of  hurrying  animal  life,  to  which  they  act 
the  part  of  chorus,  with  an  unconscious  wisdom  in  their  dose, 
narrow  and  undistracted  view  of  things.  The  order  of  merit 
was  conferred  upon  ^fr  Hardy  in  July  1910. 

See  Annie  Macdonell,  Thomas  Hardy  (London,  1894);  Lionel  P. 
Jflhasoa,  The Art^ Thomas Hatdjt  (London,  1894).         (A.  $v.) . 

BiWDT.  HR  TmniAS  DUPFira  (i 804-1 878),  Engluh  anti< 

quary,  was  the  third  son  of  Major  Thomas  Bartholomew  Price 
Hardy,  and  belonged  to  a  family  several  members  of  which  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  British  navy.  Born  at  Port 
P^oyal  in  Jamaica  on  the  Jjnd  of  May  1804,  he  crossed  over  to 
Kiiglund  and  in  if  iq  entered  the  Record  Ofncc  in  the  Tower  of 
Loudon.  Trained  under  Henry  Peine  (176.S-1S42)  he  gained  a 
sotind  knowledge  of  palaeography,  and  soon  began  to  edit 
selections  of  the  public  records.  From  i86i  until  his  death  on  the 
iSth  of  June  1878  he  was  deputy-keeper  of  the  Record  Oflke, 
which  just  before  his  appointment  had  been  transferred  to  its 
new  London  headquarters  in  Chancery  Lan&  Hardy,  who  was 
knighted  in  1873,  had  much  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  the 
Ifistodcal  Manuscripts  Commission  in  tM^. 

Sir  T.  Hardy  edited  the  Cloae  Rolls,  Roluli  liUeranm  dmtsamm, 
IM^ru/  (3  vols.,  1833-1844),  with  an  introduction  entitled  "  A 
Description  of  the  Close  Rolls,  with  an  Account  of  the  early  Conns  of 
LawandEquit\  ";anii  the  Patriit  ^\\»,  Rotuli  litUrarum  piili-nUum, 
t2oi~t»s6  (1835),  with  introduction,  "  A  DeKription  of  the  Patent 
Kolis,towkidniiaddedanltiMnuyofKh«John.''  HealMedited 
t  he  JMafi  *  «MUlr  ettmOut  (183s).  whi^cai  aba  with  the  Ume  of 
King  John ;  the  RottJi  Normanniae,  1200  I2'j$  ,  and  1417-14S8  (l83S}i 
cont-aining  letters  and  erants  of  the  Kn^;liHh  kings  concerning  the 
diiehv  of  Normandy:  the  Charter  RnlU,  Rntuli  rhnrtarum.  J!Q9~ 
I2ie>  ( 1(^371,  Ki\ing  with  this  work  an  account  of  the  structure  of 
charters;  the  Liberate  Rolls,  Rotuli  de  liberate  ac  de  mtsxs  ei  pratililis 
re^nmle  Johonte  (1844X;  and  the  Modsu  tenrndi  MntjsmniMmi, 
uith  a  translation  (tu6).  He  wrote  A  Cataloen*  of  Ltrit  CJun- 
cflletrs.  Keepers  of  Ike  Great  Seal,  Masters  of  Ike  Rolls  and_  Offieers  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  (1843):  the  preface  to  Henry  Petric's  Monu- 
menta  hislonca  Briiumnica  (18481 ;  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
St xlerials  relating  to  the  History  of  Great  iiritnin  unit  Jrehtnd  (3  \  ols., 
1862-1871).  We  edited  William  of  Malmesbur>-'8  De  gestis  regum 
mi^oHsm  (s  vols.,  1840);  be  continued  and  corrected  John  le  Neve's 
Pom  ecdesiat  AniUaaiae  (3  vols.,  Oxford,  t8S4);  and  with  C.  T, 
Martin  lie  (xtitwl  and  lrans>l.ited  L'Eslorie  its  Bugles  of  (ieoffrey 
(laitti.ir  1 1  fi.s,H-i(s8<)j.  He  w  rtite  Syllah$u  tu  English  of  Di'<un;enls  in 
Rvrnrr's  Fi'i-iirr^t  :  \  \  tA  -.,  1  Si  1  s.-ts V  and  gavi-  an  account  of  the 
historv'  of  the  I  r  rin  rr;-  (rii- is*,-;  rn  i.-ji  l:i  r-s  Memoirs  of 
the  Life  of  Henry,  i^rd  LangduU  1185^,,  l^)rtl  LanRciak  (1783-1851), 
master  qL  the  rolU  from  18^  to  i8si,  being  largt  iy  n-^iK^nsihle 
fur  the  erection  of  the  new  Record  Office.  Hardy  took  part  in  the 
confrfni-  1  nl.i.nt  the  date  of  the  .'XthanaEian  creed,  writing  The 
/I Man.; 5 Cr.-  A  in  connrelion  with  the  Utrethi  PsoUtT  (iSfsT;  and 
further  Report  on  the  Utrecht  Psalter  (1874). 

His  younger  brother.  Sir  WaLMU  Hardy  (1807-1887),  was 
also  an  antiquary.  He  entered  the  Record  Office  in  1833, 
leaving  it  in  1830 10  iMOMne  kaq^of  the  records  of  the  dudiy 
of  Lancaster,  ta  1868,  when  these  noonlB  were  pieaented  by 

Queen  Vlctorfat  to  the  nation,  he  returned  to  the  ReoMd  Oflite 
as  an  assisunt  keeper,  and  in  1878  he  succeeded  his  brother 
Sir  Thomas  as  deputy-keeper,  resigning  in  1886.    He  died  on 

the  17th  of  March  i^^S-. 

Sir  \V.  Hardy  edited  Ichan  dc  \\'aurin's  Recueil  des  croniques  el 
anchieime»ieterm4el»vrmiBntoit"e  15  voU..  1864-1801);  and  be 
translated  and  edited  the  Chorters  of  the  Puehy  of  Latuaster  (1845). 

HARDY.  SIR  THOMAS  MASTERMAN.  Bart  (i 760- iS.sk), 
British  vice-admiral,  of  the  Portisharo  (Dorsetshire)  family  of 
Hardy,  was  bom  on  the  sth  of  April  1769,  and  in  1781  liegan 
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his  career  la  •  amlar.  E»  became  SetMeaaiit  in  1793,  and  io 
1706,  being  thea  ttladied  to  the  "  Miiierve  "  Mgite,  attneted 

the  attention  of  Ndion  by  his  gallant  conduct.  He  continued 
to  ser\'c  with  distinction,  and  in  1 798  was  promoted  to  be  captain 
01  i)ic  '■  \'angii.irfl,"  Nrlson's  flagship.  In  the  "St  George" 
h.-  iliil  valu.ibli-  work  before  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  in  1801, 
aii'i  'lis  a>s<)>  iaMoti  with  Nelson  was  crowin/d  by  his  ii[)[x>in!nuTi 
in  i«03  to  the  "  Victory  "  as  flag-captain,  in  which  capn-iiy  hv. 
was  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  in  1805,  witnessed  N\lsmi\ 
will,  and  was  in  close  attendance  on  him  at  bis  death,  flardy 
was  created  a  baronet  in  1806.  He  was  then  employed  on  the 
North  American  station,  aitd  later  (iSig),  was  made  commodore 
anfl  commander-in-chief  on  the  South  American  station,  where 
hit  able  conduct  came  promineoily  into  noike.  In  1825  he 
became  neaHdnural,  and  in  December  tia6  escorted  the 
eipedhioiuny  force  to  Lisbon.  In  .iSjo  he  was  made  fint  aea 
lord  oi  the  admiialty,  being  created  G.C^.  in  iSji.  In  1834 
be  was  t4>pointed  governor  of  Greenwich  hospital,  where  thence- 
forward he  devoted  himself  with  conspicuous  success  to  the 
charge  of  the  naval  pi  nsittr.crs;  in  iS  ^-  he  became  vice-admiral, 
lie  died  at  CIrccnwith  on  ihc  joili  of  Sepumber  183^.  In  1807 
he  had  inarritni  Ainic  Louisa  Lmily.  d.iugh'cr  nf  ^^ir  (icorpir 
Cranfteld  Berkeley,  under  whom  he  had  served  on  the  North 
American  station,  and  Uy  her  he  bad  three  daiightCiB,  the 
baronetcy  bctomitig  extinct. 

S'<-  M.irsliall,  R'-'\m!  .\'aral  Biography,  u.  .md  iii.;  Nicolas,  Pf 
spakhti  of  Lard  \'eiton ;  Broadley  and  Bartclot.  Tkf  Three  Dorset 
Captains  at  rrajalgar  (1906).  and  Ntlimt't  Honj,  kit  LtUtrM 
and  Friends  (1909), 

HARDTNO  or  HARDING,  JOHN  (137S-1.165I,  Engli.sh 
chronicler,  was  boru  iu  the  north,  and  a&  a  V>oy  (^ntcreii  the 
ser\'ice  of  Sir  Henry  Pen  y  1  Ilot.sjmr),  with  whom  he  was  pre!>ent 
at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  (1403).  He  then  passed  into  the 
scrN-ice  of  Sir  Robert  Umfraville,  under  whom  be  was  constable 
of  Warkworth  Castle,  and  served  in  the  campaif;n  of  Aginoourt 
in  14IS  nad  in  the  sea-fight  before  Harfleur  in  1.^16.  In  1424 
Iw  was  on  a  dipkunatic  miaaioo  at  Jtome,  where  at  the  inatance 
of  Carditial  Beauliprt  he  flonsuhed  the  dixonide  of  Tragus 
Pompebia.  Umbavil^  win  died  In  1436,  had  made  Havdjnic 
constable  of  Kyme  in  Lmeobisliire,  where  he  probably  lived  till 
his  death  about  1465.  Hardyng  was  a  man  of  antiquarian 
knowledge,  and  under  Her.ry  V.  was  employ«l  to  investigate 

the  feudal  reluliotis  ol  Scothmd  In  ^  he  Rnglish  crown.  For  \  h\i 
purpose  he  visiied  Scodaati,  at  much  cjipensc  and  hard.-.hip. 
For  his  services  he  says  that  Henry  V.  promised  hirr;  the  maimr 
of  GeddinRton  in  N'orthamptonshire.  Many  years  alter,  in  1439, 
he  hatl  a  granl  ol  £10  a  year  tor  similar  services.  In  1457  there 
ii  a  record  oi  th^  di  hvery  of  doi  nments  relating  to  Scotland  by 
Hardyng  to  the  eurl  uf  Shrewsbury,  and  his  reward  by  a  further 
pension  of  £10.  It  is  dear  that  Hardyng  was  well  acquainted 
with  Scotland,  and  James  I.  is  said  to  have  offered  him  a  bribe 
to  snrrender  ius  papen.  But  the  documents,  which  are  still 
preserved  in  the  Record  Office,  have  been  shown  to  be  forgeries, 
andwereprabablymenufacturedbyUaidyQglihnself.  Hardyng 
spent  many  years  m  tlie  oompositioo  of  a  rhyming  duonidc 
of  England.  His  services  under  the  Perdes  and  Umfnvilles 
gave  him  opportunity  to  obtain  much  information  of  value  for 

tjlh  century  history.  .As  literature  the  chroniele  has  no  merit. 
It  W.VS  written  and  rewritten  to  suit  his  various  patrons.  f  lic 
original  edition  ending  in  1436  had  a  Lanrastrian  bias  anii  was 
dedicated  10  Henry  \  1.  iVitcrwards  he  [)rei>ared  a  version  for 
Richard,  duke  of  \ Ork  (d.  1460),  and  the  ehroniele  in  its  tiiial 

form  was  preaentcd  to  Edward  IV.  after  hi&  marriage  to  Elizabeth 
Woodvilfe  in  i4<4* 

The  version  of  1436  is  prcacrved  in  Lanadowne  MS.  304,  and  the  best 
of  the  later  vprtttons  in  llarlcy  MS.  66t,  both  in  the  British  Museum. 
Richard  Grafton  printed  twn  e.litt.in>  ir.  January  1543,  whirh  differ 
inurh  from  one  another  anrJ  iri.rn  Om-  n  i*  i\i.ini  in.inusfripts. 
Stow,  who  was  acquainted  with  a  ditferrnt  \-er!iion.een!:ureU  (jrutKm  on 
tnia  point  KMMWnat  ttsjttitly-  Sir  Henry  Ellis  nublishnl  the  longer 
venion  u  Grafton  with  some  additions  from  the  >  larlcy  M  S.  in  1 8 1 7 

See  EIGs'  preface  to  Hanhmg'a  Cifswiiillri  and  Sir  F.  Palgravc's 
DtamiKH  tUttstratint  the  HitHry  </  SfMlsnd  (for  an  account  of 
Hardyng'*  forgeries).  (C.  L.  K.) 


HAR£,  J.  C. 
HAK^  ADttmnn  jom  cvmuaa  (t»i^i^,  ta^uh 

wiiterandtmvdicr,wnsliomatRomeiiii834.  Efewweduciled 
at  Harrow  school  and  at  University  College,  Oxford.  His 
name  is  familiar  as  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  guide-books 

to  the  pniicipaJ  to'jntrie.s  ind  towns  of  Kurop*-,  most  of  \vhi(  h 
Were  wrillell  to  order  for  John  Murray.  They  were  made  up 
partly  of  the  author's  own  notes  of  travel,  partly  of  riuotalions 
from  others'  books  taken  with  a  franitncsa  oi  apiHuprialion  that 
disarmed  crisis  ism.  He  also  WTOte  Memorials  ft  u  (Juiii  L\;<-^ 
that  of  his  autU  Uy  whom  he  had  been  adopted  when  a  baby 
(1S72),  and  a  tediously  long  autobiography  in  six  volumes. 
The  st<^rv  r,f  \fv  Lift:.    He  died  at  St  Leonards-on-Sca  on  the 

HARE,  SIR  JOHN  (1844-  },  English  actor  and  aMOatV, 
was  born  in  Yorkshire  on  the  i6th  of  May  1844,  and  was  educated 
at  Giggleswick  school,  Yocfcshiie.  He  made  bis  first  ^jpearanoe 
on  the  stage  at  Livcipooi  in  i8d4,  coming  to  ItKidoa  in  1865, 
and  acting  for  ten  years  with  the  Bancrofts.  He  soon  made  hk 
mark,  partlcuhurly  in  T.  W.  Kobertson's  comedi»,  and  in  1875 
became  manager  of  the  Court  theatre.  But  it  was  in  association 
with  Mr  and  Mrs  Kendal  at  the  St  James's  theatre  from  1879 
to  1888  that  he  established  his  p<:>piilarity  in  Ivondon,  in  imi>ortant 
"  eh.iraclcr  "  and  "  men  of  the  world  "  parts,  the  joint  manage- 
me;it  of  Hare  and  Kential  making;  this  theatre  one  of  the  chief 
centres  of  the  dramatic  world  for  a  decade.  In  i.HSo  he  beramr 
lessee  and  manager  of  (he  Garrick  theatre,  where  lth<juf;h  he 
was  often  out  of  the  cast)  he  produced  several  important  plays, 
such  as  Pincro's  The  Profligate  and  The  Notorious  Mrs  Ebbsmilh, 
and  had  a  remarkable  personal  success  in  the  chief  part  in 
Sydney  Grundy's  A  Pair  0/  Sptttaclcs.  In  1897  be  took  tbe 
Globe  theatre,  where  bis  acting  in  Pinero's  Coy  LtH  Ow*  «w 
another  pcrsMia]  triumpb.  Re  became  almost  as  weB  known  in 
the  United  States  aa  in  England,  his  last  tour  in  Araericn  bciilg 
in  1900  and  iqoi.   He  was  knighted  in  1907. 

HARE.  JULIUS  CHARLES  (1705-1855),  English  theological 
writer,  was  bom  at  VaJdagno,  near  Viccnza,  in  Italy,  on  the 
13th  of  Se|)tcmber  1795.  He  came  to  En^lami  with  his  ])a:ents 
in  but  in  1804-1805  spent  a  winter  with  ihtni  ai  VVtimar, 

where  he  met  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  received  a  bias  to  German 
litciaturc  which  influenced  his  style  and  sentiments  ihrotifjhouf 
his  whole  career.  On  the  (icath  of  hi.s  mother  in  iSofi,  Jidius 
was  sent  home  to  the  C'lianerhouse  in  London,  where  he  remained 
till  181  J,  when  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  There 
he  became  fellow  in  1818,  and  after  some  time  spent  abroad  he 
began  to  read  law  in  Loodoa  in  the  following  year.  From  1H32 
to  183a  he  was  assistant-tutor  at  Trinity  College.  Turning  his 
attention  from  law  to  divbdty,  Hafetooli  ptintlsoidets  in  1826; 
and,  on  the  death  of  bis  unck  in  tSjs,  be  cnoccedcd  to  tbe  rich 
family  living  of  Httrstmonceaus  In  Sussex,  where  he  accunndatcd 
a  library  ol  some  12,000  volumes,  especially  rich  in  GmMHI 
literature.   Before  taking  up  residence  in  bis  parish  he  once 

more  went  abroad,  and  made  in  Rome  thi' acquainlance  of  the 
Chevalier  BuTiwn,  who  afters\ards  dedicated  to  him  part  of  his 
work,  llippolylui  tind  his  In  iS'40  Mare  wa'^  appointed 

archdeacon  of  Lewes,  and  in  the  same  year  ftrcai  bed  a  course  of 
sermons  at  CambridRe  (T/tr  Vntcrry  i:l  Fiiilh).  followed  in  1846 
by  a  second.  The  Mission  0/  the  Comjarler.  Neither  series  w  hen 
published  attained  any  great  popularity.  Archdeacon  Ilarc 
married  in  1844  Esther,  a  sister  of  his  friend  Frederick  Maurice. 
In  he  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  Chichester;  and  in  1853 
he  became  one  of  Queen  Victoria's  chaplains.  He  died  on  the 
23rd  of  Jamiaiy  t$ss, 

Julius  Hare  belonged  to  what  has  been  called  the  "  Broad  Church 

party,"  though  some  of  his  opinions  aporoach  very  closely  to  thoK 
of  the  EvanEclical  Arminian  sihiKjl.  while  others  again  wm  vsijiit 
and  undecided.  He  wa»  Oti<  "I  tlie  tirst  ol  his  eountrvmcn  to 
recogninc  and  comt*  ttntirr  the  intiuenee  of  (.ernuin  ihoiigbl  and 
SfM  V  ulat  idii,  ami,  amidnt  an  exaggerated  alirni  of  Ciernuin  heresy, 
did  much  to  vintiicaie  the  aalhurny  uf  the  souiider  Geniun  critics. 
His  writinga,  which  are  chiefly  theological  and  controver^Laxe 
lankly  formed  of  charges  to  his  cterey,  and  wmton*  on  difhrattl 
topics;  but,  though  valuable  and  full  of  thought.  th«-y  lotie  »ome 
o(  their  force  by  the  cumbrous  (icrman  structure  ul  the  senlenef.i, 
and  by  certain  orthographical  peculiariciu  in  which  the  author 
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indulged.  In  iBa;  G%e%Hs  at  Ttufh  tar  Two  Brothers^  imienTi^. 
Hare  a-i&istcd  Thiiiwall,  aUcrranb  buMB  of  St  David's,  in  the 
trati»l.itiun  of  the  l»t  and  Jnd  voIume»  of  Nicbuhr's  History  of  Rome 
(iJtJrt  ami  iBjzj,  and  published  a  Vtndualton  ri  yUhuhr  i  tlislory 
in  1820,  He  wrote  many  »iimlar  works,  among  which  ib  a  Vindiea- 
tioH  of  Lather  ocstMi  kit  mm  BmMik  Aimihmti  (l*S4}>  I" 
he  «(nted  the  J&tmu'iM  of  Jtim  Smmf,  who  Iwd'fanMny  been  his 
Cunte.  Carl^ic's  Life  of  Johu  Slariint  was  written  through  di»- 
■tiabction  with  the  "  Life  "  prefixed  to  Archdeacon  Hare's  book. 
Mmmklt  o^  a  Qmit  Lift,  pubUshed  in  1872,  contain  accounts  of 
tbe  Hu«  tuuly. 

HARB,  the  name  of  the  well^^iaini  En^ish  lode&t  now 
designated  Ltpus  europaeus  (alifaougb  formerly  termed,  incor- 
ri  t!  . .  L.  timidus).  In  a  wider  sense  the  name  includes  all  the 
autucrous  allied  sjKcics  which  do  not  come  under  the  designation 
of  rabbits  (sec  Rabdii).  Over  the  greater  part  <if  EurujM-,  where 
the  ordinary  s|>cLics  (tig.  i  )  dots  not  ocrur,  its  plat  e  Ls  taken  by 
the  cliL-jl>'  ;'.lliL'i]  .\lpinc,  or  mountain  hare  (fig.  j),  the  true 
L.  timidiu  ol  Linnaeus,  and  the  type  of  the  genas  Ltpus  and  the 
family  L(pori<Uir  (.see  RonE.sri.v).  Tlie  iCL'jiiii  is  a  smaller  animal 
than  the  first,  with  a  more  rounded  and  relatively  smaller  head, 
and  the  ears,  hind-lcgs  and  tail  shorter.  In  Ireland  and  the 
southern  districts  of  Sweden  it  is  permanently  of  a  light  fulvous 
grey  colour,  with  black  tips  to  the  ears,  but  in  OMR  northerly 
diatricla  the  fur— escq^t  the  black  ear-tipft— chaqgiet  to  ii4hU  in 
winter,  and  Mill  fiurthn  noith  the  animu  nppean  to  be  wUto  at 
allseasoMof  tbeyear.  The  range  of  the  common  or  brown  hare, 
inclusive  of  its  local  races,  extends  fram  England  aicroaB  sonthem 
and  central  Europe  to  the  Caucasus;  while  that  of  the  blue  or 
mountain  species,  likewise  inclusive  of  local  races,  reaches 
from  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Scandinavia  through  northern 
Europe  and  Asia  to  Japan  and  Kamchatka,  and  ihence  to 
Alaska. 

The  brown  hare  is  a  night-feeding  animal,  remaining  during 
the  day  on  its  "  form,"  as  the  slight  depression  is  ciil.cd  which 
it  makes  in  the  open  field,  usually  among  grass.  This  it  leaves 
at  nightfall  to  seek  fields  of  young  wheat  and  other  cereals 
whoae  tender  herbage  forms  its  favourite  food.  It  is  also  fond 
of  gnawing  the  bark  of  young  trees,  and  thus  often  does  great 
duu^  to  plantations.  In  the  morniqg  it  iftnms  to  its  form, 
when  it  finds  protcctloo  in  the  dose  a|ipRMdiwUdt  the  cokur 
of  its  fur  makes  to  that  of  its  smronndings;  should  it  thus  fan. 
however,  to  dude  observation  it  depends  for  safety  on  its  extra- 


Flo.  I.— The  Hare  {l4pt  ottnpttta'i. 


ordin.iry  flcetness.  On  the  firbt  alarm  of  il  iiiurr  it  sits  erect  to 
reconnoitre,  when  it  either  seeks  conrc.ilmcnt  by  <  lapping  close 
to  the  ground,  or  takes  to  flight.  In  the  latter  case  its  great 
speed,  and  the  cunning  endeavours  it  makes  to  outwit  its  canine 
pursuers,  form  the  chief  attractitms  of  coursing.  The  hare  takes 
readily  to  the  water,  where  it  swinas  well;  an  instance  having 
been  Nmrded  in  wUeh  <iiie  was  oiiaerved  crossing  an  am  of 

MFtdius  Hare's  co-worker  in  this  book  was  his  brother  Augustus 
William  Hare  (1792-1834),  who,  after  a  diatiiiKuished  career  at 
Oilonl,  was  apnomtcd  rector  of  Alton  %mm,  wutahira.  He  dietl 
amnatunly  at  Komc  in  iSu.  tie  was  the  author  of  SmMW  to  a 
Cotutbry  CiM(ngnltM,  publitlwd  in  itsf. 
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the  sea  about  a  mile  in  width.  Hares  are  remarkably  prolific, 
pairing  when  scarcdy  a  year  old,  and  the  female  bringing  forth 

several  broods  in  the  year,  each  consisting  of  from  two  ti>  five 
leverets  (from  the  Fr.  lihre),  as  the  young  are  called.  These  arc 
born  covered  with  hair  and  with  the  eyes  open,  and  after  being 
suckled  for  a  month  arc  able  to  locik  after  themselves,  lu  Euro|K- 
this  species  has  seldom  b'"cd  in  n  v.lin'.  nv.  r.t ,  .lUhough  an  instance 
has  recently  been  rccordc<l.  It  will  interbreed  with  the  blue  hf.re. 
Hares  (and  raljliits)  have  a  cosmopolitan  distribution  with  the 
esoeption  of  Madagascar  and  Australasia;  and  are  now  divided 
hito  ntmefoos  genera  and  sufaceneira,  mentioned  in  tht  article 


Fig.  2.  — The  Blueor  Mountain  Hare  (Le^iu /tinMffu)  in  winter  dress. 

RooKMllA.  Reference'  may  here  be  made  to  a  few  species. 
Aria  is  tiw  home  of  numcvous  spedcs,  ol  which  the  cooHBOn 
Indim  £.  mftcmimm  aad  the  Uack-asdud  hara  L.  ni^kWt, 
are  fadttUtaaU  of  the  piiSns  of  India;  the' latter  takfag  ft*  name 

from  a  black  patch  on  the  neck.   In  Assam  then  is  a  smsU 

spiny  hare  {Caprola%us  kisptdus),  with  the  habits  of  a  rabbit; 
and  an  allied  species  (Nesolagus  nitschrri]  inhiihits  Sumatra, 
and  a  third  (Pentalagus  /urnessi)  the  Liu-kiu  Islands.  The 
plateau  of  Tibet  is  woy  rich  in  Qwdcs,  auong  whick  L.kfptiUitt 
is  verj'  common. 

Of  African  species,  the  Egyptian  Hare  (L.  ofsyptiiis)  is  a  small 
animal,  with  long  cars  and  pale  fur;  and  in  the  south  there  are 
the  Cape  hare  (A.  fu^ciwii),  the  long-eared  rock-hare  (L.  saxalilis) 
and  the  diminutive  Pronctagiu  craisicaudaius,  characterized 
by  its  thick  red  tail. 

North  AnmiGa  is  the  borne  of  numetous  hares,  some  of  which 
at*  laa%  httMm  as  " eott9a4afls "  and  others  as  "jack- 
nbUts."  Tbe  uMSt'  oocthcni  ate  the  Polar  hare  (£.  orclieMf), 
the  Greenland  haie  (L.  gtatnkuidkus)  and  the  Afaaka'  bare 
(£.  timidus  IschuktscAerMm),  alt  allied  to  the  blue  hare.  Of  the 
others,  two.  namely  the  large  prairie-hare  (L.  campestris)  and 
the  smaller  varying  hare  (L.  [Poecilolagus]  nmrrifanus).  luni 
white  ir.  winter;  the  former  having  long  ears  and  the  whole  tail 
white,  whereas  in  the  latter  the  ears  are  shurler  and  the  uppei 
surface  of  the  tail  is  dark.  Of  those  which  do  not  change  colour, 
the  wood  hi-.rc  pj':y  r,ihViit  .  ir  cotton-tail,  SyMl/Jgus  tiotuiiinu'^ , 
is  a  southern  form,  with  numerous  allied  kinds.  Distantly  allied 
to  the  prairic-hare  or  white-tailed  jack-rabbit,  are  several  forms 
distinguished  by  having  a  more  or  less  distinct  black  stripe  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  tail.  These  include  a  buS-bellied  species 
found  m  California,  N.  Mexico  aad  S.W.  Oregon  (L.  \fiacrtt»- 
latus]  cd^0rmemr),  a  large,  loai^legged  fans  fRun  S.  Ariaona 
and  Sonora  (L.  (if.]  oflM).  the  Teaan  Jack-cahUt  (£.  (Jf.l 
tetanus)  and  tile  bhMfc-««red  hiue  (£.  (ifj  MeMMs)  ef  the 
Great  Plains,  which  differs  from  the  thfad  oaly  by  its  shorter 
ears  and  richer  coloration.  In  S.  America,  the  small  tapiti 
or  Brazilian  hare  (SyMlis^u3  brasUiensis)  is  nearly  allirci  to  the 
wood-hare,  but  has  a  yellowish  brown  under  surface  to  the  tail. 

?sw  also  roURSING.  (R.  1..*) 

HARB9S1<^  (sometimes  wrongly  written  HAiKBt.t.i),  known 
also  an  the-  blue-bell  of  Scotland,  and  witches'  thimbles,  a 
wsll>kiH|nini  perennial  wild  Bower,  Campamda  rotundtfoUa,  a 
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•  of  ihc  natural  order  C&mpanulaceae.  The  han  bell  has 
A  very  slender  sUgbtJIy  cxeepiog  root-stock,  and  a  wiry,  erect 
stem.  Tbe  ndical  leaves,  that  is, 
tboK  at  tbe  bue  of  the  ttem,  to 
whkli  tbe  ipecific  Mine  nimdijolia 
fefefs»  tmve  long  stalks,  and  are 
nMiidnhoirlwMrt^lupcdvitbcKtwte 
or  &emte  mugin;  the  lower  stem 
leaves  are  ovate  or  lanceolate,  and 
the  upper  ones  lintar,  subscs&ile, 
arviic  and  entire,  r;irely  pubescent. 
The  flowers  are  slinliLly  drooping, 
.irr.inKcd  in  a  panicle,  or  in  small 
spctiniuiis  .single,  liaviiig  a  simxith 
tilyx,  with  narrow  pointed  creel 
segments,  the  corolla  bcll-shapcd, 
with  slightly  lecnrvcd  segmenUtaiKl 
tbe  cepBOle  iwd^Dfe  end  opening  by 
pane  at  tbe  btae.  Tbeie  an  two 
varieties:— <<)  v**^*  slender 
stenleave>,aiid  ^)  ewHtoNo,  in  which 
the  lower  stem-leaves  are  broader 
and  sj:)n;e.vliat  elliptical  in  shape. 
The  plant  is  r'uunil  on  heaths  and 
p.T.'iturcs  throughfiut  Cireal  Britain 
and  ilij'.vers  in  late  sumim-J  and  iji 
autumn;  it  is  widely  spread  iti  the 
north  temperate  iioue.  Ibe  harebell 
has  ever  been  a  great  favourite  with  poets,  and  on  account  of 
lis  delii.ite  blue  colour  has  been  oonsitdeied  as  an  emblem  of 
purii  j 

HAKSM,  less  (requeotly  Hamm  or  KaiDI  (Arab  Adri«r— 
coounoaly  but  wrongly  praiioaiioed  biiloi—  "that  wbidi  is 
jikfil  or  inofajbited"),  tbe  nane  feMntty  applied  to  that  |Mit 
of  a  bouse  in  Oriental  aiuntoea  wUeb  b  aet  apart  for  tbe  women; 

it  is  also  used  collectively  for  tbe  wonen  themselves.  Strictly  the 
women's  quarters  arc  the  karemtik  (lik,  belonging  to),  as  opposed 
li.  si-ianuik  the  men'?'  qu.irU'rs,  /rom  wliiih  they  are  in  lar^e 
fauujitis  Sicparaleil  by  '.he  mubcin,  the  private  apailracult.  ol  llit 
householder.  I  he  w  atd  harem  is  strictly  applicable  to  Mahoni- 
medau  houselioids  only,  but  the  system  is  common  in  greater  or 
less  degree  to ali  Oriental  eunirnunities.espect.dly  \s  liere  polygamy 
is  permitted.  Other  names  for  the  women's  quarters  arc  Scra^io 
(ItaL  urraglio,  literally  an  enclosure,  from  Lat.  «ra,  a  bar; 
wrongly  narrowed  down  to  the  sense  of  harem  throii|^  confusion 
with  Turkish  tcrai  or  sardi,  palace  or  large  buildiogi  cf*  conwatt- 
ttraiii  Zenana  (stcktiy  taiutia,  from  Persian  ae«,  woman, 
allied  with  Gr.  ywi),  used  tpedfically  of  Hindu  baiems; 
AndarOa  (or  Aadcraoa),  tba  PeiaiaB  woid  for  tbe  "Jnaer  patt" 
(sc.  of  a  bouse).  Tiie  In&n  bareni  system  is  also  oonunotily 
t;nown  as  pardak  or  purdah,  literally  the  name  of  the  thick 
curt4uns  or  blinds  which  are  usevl  instead  of  <loors  to  separate 
the  women's  quarler.s  trom  the  re.st  of  the  hou-ie.  A  male  doctor 
attending  a  zenana  lady  woulil  put  his  hand  betwct-u  Uic  purdiili 
.0  fe>ei  her  pube. 

The  seclusion  of  women  in  the  household  is  fundamental  to 
the  Oriental  conception  of  the  sex  relation,  and  its  origin  must, 
tberefore,  be  sought  far  earlier  than  the  precepts  of  Islam  as  set 
forth  in  the  Koran,  which  merely  regulate  a  practically  universal 
Eastern  custom.'  It  is  infened  from  tbe  remains  of  many  ancient 
Oriental  pafauxs  (Babytonuui,  Feniait,ftc.)thatkiagMHHl  wealthy 
nobles  devoted  a  special  part  of  tbe  palaoe  to  their  wouanbind. 
Though  la  comparatively  early  time*  there  were  not  wanting 
men  who  regarded  polygamy  as  wrong  {e.g.  the  prc^hcts  of 
Israel),  nevertheless  in  the  East  generally  there  has  never  been 
any  real  K;>j\emeii;  ugaijibt  tlie  eojiteptloti  i:>l  aoinan  ris  a  (  haUel 

of  her  male  relatives.  A  man  may  have  as  many  wives  and 
concffaines  as  he  can  support,  but  each  of  tbfse  women  must  be 

*  In  Africa  also,  amoog  the  aeh-Mahommedain  Me0roel  of  the  west 
coast  aad  the  Bahima  of  the  Vletoria  Nyaisa,  the  acdunon  uf 
women  of  the  upper  ehstes  haa  hesa  practised  in  states  .(•.(.  Aabanti 
and  B Uganda)  poiaeuuic  a  CDNMkrable  degice  of  civilisation. 


his  extlus.ive  property.  The  object  of  this  insistence  upon 
female  chastity  is  partly  tbe  maintenance  of  tbe  purity  of  the 
family  with  special  reference  to  pvoperty,  and  partly  to  protect 
women  from  raaraudeiSr  as  was  the  case  witbi  the.  people  of  India 
when  the  Mahommcdaos  invaded  tbe  country  and  sought  for 
women  to  fiU  their  banms.  In  Mabonunedaa  countries  theoreti- 
cally a  woman  must  veil  ber  face  to  all  men  ewept  ber  father, 
her  brother  and  ber  buabaad;  any  violation  of  this  rule  is  still 
regarded  by  strict  Mahommedans  as  tbe  gravest  possible  oflcncv, 
though  among  certain  Moslem  coir.inur.ities  ic.i^.  in  pari.s  ef 
.Albania)  women  of  ihc  poorer  clashes  may  appear  in  publi,. 
unveiled.  If  any  other  man  make  his  way  into  a  harem  he  may 
lose  his  life;  the  attempted  escape  of  a  harem  woman  is  a  capital 
otfcncc,  the  husband  having  absolute  power  of  life  and  oeath. 
to  such  an  extent  that,  especially  in  the  less  civilized  parts  of 
the  Ma<dcm  world,  no  one  would  think  of  questioning  a  DUIB'S 
right  to  mutilate  or  klU  a  disobedient  wife  or  concubine. 

Tvrkidt  Hartmt. — ^A  good  deal  of  misapprehension,  due  to 
ignorance  combined  with  strong  prejudice  against  tbe  whok 
system,  eiiita  in  regard  to  the  qritem  m  Trnxf.  It  is  often 
assumed,  for  example,  that  the  sultan's  9era|^  is  typical, 
though  on  B  uniquely  large  scale,  of  all  Turkish  houteholdt,  and 
as  a  consequence  that  every  Turk  is  a  polygamist.  This  is  far 
from  being  the  case,  for  though  the  Koran  permits  four  wives, 
and  etiquette  allocs s  tt'.e  sultan  sever.,  tbe  man  of  average 
pc»iw;-8sion«  i*  perl  I  lice  content  with  one,  and  a  small  number  of 
fenialc  servatus  It  is,  therefore,  neoesBBiy  to  take  tbe  impeiul 
seraglio  separately. 

Though  the  sultan's  household  in  modem  times  is  by  no  ;iR  .:t,v 
as  numerous  as  it  used  to  l>e,  it  is  said  that  the  harem  of  Abdul 
Ilamid  contained  about  looo  women,  all  of  whom  were  of  slave 
origin.  This  body  of  women  form  an  elaborately  organized 
community  with  a  complete  system  of  officm,  disciplinary  and 
adadaistiative,  aad  strict  diathictioBS  of  statue.  Tbe  real  luier 
of  this  society  is  tbe  sdtan^  mother,  tlie  AdHMa  V^Ui,  who 
exercises  her  authority  through  a  female  superintendent,  tlw 
Kyahya  Khatun.  She  has  also  a  large  retinue  of  subordinate 
(i(:i(  ial.^  i  Kiu'f,'.:)  ranging  d<nvn'.vards  from  the  Hasti-idar  OUSia 
(■■  Lidy  uf  the  Treasury  '  )  lo  the  "  Mistress  of  the  Sherbets" 
andthe''  Chief  C^'ftee  Server."  Each  of  these  otneials  has  under 
her  a  number  of  i)upi!-slaves((j/^i*ji,whoin  she  trains  to  succeed 
her  if  need  be,  atid  fiom  ■Ahoir.  the  service  is  recruited.  After 
the  sultana  valide  ( who  frequently  enjoys  considerable  political 
power  and  is  a  mistress  of  intrigue)  ranks  the  mother  of  the  heir- 
apparent;  she  is  called  the  Bash  Kadin  Ejfendi  ("'  Her  excellency 
the  Chief  Lady  "),  and  also  kasseki  or  kasseky,  and  is  distin- 
guished from  tbe  other  three  chief  trivcs  who  only  bear  the  title 
^adiii  BfiuiiL  Neit  come  the  ladies  who  have  boine  the 
youager  cbfldm  of  Ac  anbaa,  tbe  Hanum  ^««dlr,  and  after 
them  the  so^aOed  OdaBsks  or  Odalisques  (a  perversion  of  «ialik, 
from  odah,  chamber).  These  are  subdivided,  according  to  thr 
degree  of  favour  in  which  they  stand  with  the  sultan  or  padi>hah, 
if.lo  Jii-.'ili-  (■'  Favourites  ")  and  Geusdis  i  li'erally  the  "  Kyed  " 
ones';,  those  whr)rn  the  svihan  has  favourably  noticed  in  the 
course  of  his  visits  lo  the  apartments  uf  his  wives  or  h:s  mother. 
.AU  the  women  are  at  the  dispusai  ui  the  sultan,  though  it  is 
contrar>'  to  etiquette  for  him  actually  to  select  recruits  for  his 
harem.  The  nun.Hrrs  are  kept  up  by  his  female  relatives  and 
state  officials,  the  latter  of  whom  present  giik  f*tff*tBHr  on  the 
evening  before  the  15th  of  Ramadan. 

Every  odallsk  who  has  been  promoted  to  tbe  r^yal  couch 
receives  a  ieXra,  consisting  of  an  allowance  of  money,  a  suite  of 
apartments,  aad  a  letinne,  in  proportimi  to  ber  status.  It  diould 
be  noted  that,  smce  all  the  harem  women  are  davcs,  the  sultans, 
with  practicsdly  no  exceptions,  have  never  entered  into  legal 
ir..irri:tKc  contracts.  Any  slave,  in  however  nienial  a  position, 
may  bi  promoted  to  the  position  o(  a  kadin  efiendi.  lUi.te  aL 
the  slaves  who  have  any  pretension  to  beauty  are  caieiuUy 
tr.iincd.  from  the  time  they  enter  the  harem,  in  deportment, 
dancing,  music  and  the  arts  of  the  toilette:  they  are  instfji  ted 
in  the  Moslem  religion  and  learn  the  daily  pra>'ers  (nuMox); 
a  ceritdn  number  are  qwrially  trained  in  reading  and  writing 
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for  secretariat  work.  Disciptinc  is  strict,  and  continued  dist- 
obcdienee  leads  to  corporal  punishment  by  the  eunuchs.  All 
the  womea  of  the  harem  arc  absolutely  under  (he  control  of  the 
tttltma  vtIM  (who  alone  ot'  the  harem  of  her  dead  husband  is 
«ot  aent  may  10  an  older  palace  when  her  m  vuooeedi),  aiKl 
owe  her  the  matt  prafouad  n^pect,  even  to  the  point  of  having 
to  obtain  peraibrioa  to  leave  their  own  apwtmentSi  Her 
financial  lecretair,  the  Hauadar  Oiula,  tucoecdt  to  her  power 
if  she  dies.  The  Mi!t«n'a  foater-mother  also  le  a  person  of  inport- 
ance,  and  is  known  as  the  Taia  Kadtn. 

The  security  of  liic  Ii.irem  is  i:i  iJit-  li;^nils  of  a  body  of  (.uiiuct-.s 
both  black  and  while.  The  whiu-.  eunuchs  haw  rh.irgc  of  the 
outer  g.ius  d!  the  S4.*raglio.  Ijiit  they  arc  not  a!lov,  i.(l  10  approach 
the  women's  apartments,  and  obtain  no  posts  ol  distinction, 
their  chief,  huwcver,  the  fctipu  aghiui  ("  master  of  the  gales  ") 
has  part  control  over  the  ecclesiastical  possessions,  and  even  the 
vizier  cannot  enter  the  royal  apartments  without  his  permission, 
(he  black  eunuchs  have  the  right  of  entering  the  ganlens  nnri 
chambers  of  the  harem.  Their  chief,  usually  called  the  Jlri  K.r 
«|fcMt  ("  iDMter  of  the  maidens  though  his  true  title  is  darus 
ai0  ("diirf  of  the  abode  of  fdidty  "},  is  an  official 
of  high  inpoitanoe.'  Hie  HfmiBtBenl  is  for  life.  If  he  is 
deprived  of  bb  poet  he  receives  hb  freedom;  and  If  he  mSgoB 
of  his  own  accord  he  is  generally  sent  to  I^gypt  with  a  pension 
of  100  francs  a  day.  His  secretary  keeps  count  of  the  revenues 
of  the  mosques  built  by  the  sult.ins  He  is  us'.j.illy  surn  cili  d 
by  the  second  eunuch,  who  br.irs  ibe  title  ot  lrc:i--,urcr,  aiicl  hab 
chargeof  the  jc'.vL-]s,  &-C..  of  ihc  women.  The  ;iu:ijl)cr  of  eunuchs 
is  always  a  I.ir^^c  uui!.  The  siullana  valid6  and  the  sultana 
liiL:,.',<.'ki  have  cai  ii  tifiy  ai  ihc'iT  service,  and  Others  tlO  aStigUCd 
to  the  kadins  and  the  tavouritc  odalisks. 

The  ordinary  middle-class  household  is  naturally  on  a  very 
liiflcnntKale.  Thcse/dfM^iitison  iheground  floor  with  a  separate 
eat  ranee,  and  there  the  master  of  the  house  receives  his  male 
gneMai  the  rest  of  the  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  the  kitchen 
and  perhaps  the  stables.  The  harmlik  is  generally  (in  towns  at 
bast)  on  the  lipper  floor  ffonting  on  and  slightly  overhanging 
the  street;  It  has  a  separate  entrance,  couitywd  and  gsiden. 
The  windows  are  guarded  by  latdces  pierced  with  drcolar  botes 
through  which  the  women  may  watch  without  being  seen. 
Communiral ion  v.ilh  the:  hcrcinilk  ia  cMccU-d  by  a  lorkcr!  i'.oot, 
of  which  thf  KlTcniii  kueps  llio  Lc\  and  aiso  L.y  a  sor;  ol  rcvolviiig 
tu(il)ourrl  {Jiilaf  )  for  '.Iil'  motives ;iiue  of  nic.i'.s.  '["he  furniture, 
01  the  old  fasViiotivd  haitnis  al  Icasl,  is  conliiicd  to  Ujvans,  rugs, 
carpets  and  mirrors.  For  heating  puqioses  the  old  brass  tray 
of  charcoal  and  wood  ash  is  giving  way  to  American  stoves,  and 
there  is  a  tendency  to  import  French  hindtuie  and  decoration 
without  regard  to  their  suitability. 

The  presence  of  a  second  wife  is  ihc  cxcqjtion,  ami  h  i;r\icraEy 
attributable  to  the  absence  of  duldrcn  by  the  first  wife.  The 
expense  ol  manyiiig  a  free  woman  leads  many  Tuifcs  to  picfer 
a  slave  wonuui  who  is  nuich  nume  likely  to  be  an  amenable 
partner.  If  a  slave  woman  bears  a  child  she  b  often  set  free 
and  then  the  marriage  ceremony  is  gone  throttgh. 

The  harem  system  is,  of  course,  wholly  inconsistent  with  any 
hi>;li  iAcd  i>f  ■.voinauhood,  Ccriiiia  misapprehensions,  however, 
sliould  Lf  iio!;<_i-d.  Ihu  dciJiaviiy  of  the  system  and  the  vapid 
idleness,  nf  li.utni  are  much  exaggerated  by  obser\'trs  wliot»e 
synip^ilhirs  ::ri.--  u holly  .iRainst  the  system.  In  point  of  fait 
much  depends  on  •he  in  li;  iduals.  lis  many  hotisi'hoMs  ihirc 
exists  a  very  high  degree  oi  niuui.d  considt-ration  and  ihe 
9V;ini'.aid  of  conduct  is  by  no  means  dc^r.nid!.  1  hoi  ^h  a  woman 
may  not  be  seen  in  the  streets  without  ihc  yaskmak  which  covers 
her  face  except  for  her  eyes,  and  docs  not  leave  her  house  except 
l>y  her  husband's  permission,  none  the  less  in  ordinary  households 
the  harem  ladies  freqnently  drive  into  the  country  and  visit  the 
shops  and  public  baths.  Their  sedusion  has  very  considerable 
oofflpensatlonB,  and  legally  they  stand  on  a  far  better  bashi  hi 
rdation  to  their  husbands  than  do  the  womea  o(  monogamous 
Christian  communities.  From  the  moment  when  a  woman, 
free  or  slave,  enters  iiiln  any  kind  of  wifely  relation  with  a  Iran, 
she  has  a  legally  enforceable  right  against  him  both  for  her  own 


and  for  her  children's  maintenance.  She  has  absolute  control 
over  her  personal  property  whether  in  money,  slaves  or  goods; 
and,  if  divorce  is  far  easier  in  Islam  than  in  Christendom,  still 
the  marriage  settlement  must  be  Of  BUch  aBMOlMt  as  will  provide 
suitaiUe  maimenance  in  that  ovont. 

On  the  other  band,  of  eooniMbc  lysten  IB  open  to  the  gravest 
abve,  awl  In  couatriea  Uka  Persia,  Idoracoo  and  India,  the  life 
of  Modem  women  and  slaves  is  of  ten  fv  different  from  that  of 
middle  class  women  of  European  Turkey,  where  law  is  strict 
and  culture  advanced.  The  curly  age  at  which  girls  arc  secluded, 
the  duiness  of  their  surroundings,  and  the  low  moral  standard 
which  the  syatcm  jiroduccs  react  unfavourably  not  only 
upon  their  moral  and  inielln  lu.J  growth  but  also  upon  their 
capacity  for  motherhood  and  tlicir  Kent-ral  physiqisc,  A  harem 
woman  ^oon  pasiee,  and  the  lot  of  a  woman  past  her  youth, 
if  she  is  divorced  or  a  widow,  is  t^ionotonous  and  empty.  This 
is  true  especially  of  child-widows. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  loth  century  familiarity  with  European 
eu^iioms  and  the  direct  influence  of  European  administrators  has 
brought  about  a  certain  change  in  the  attitude  of  Orientals  to 
the  harem  system.  This  movement  is,  however,  duly  fai  its' 
infanqr,  and  the  impreasion  !s  still  stmag  that  the  time  is  mot 
ripe  tor  lefora.  The  Oriental  women  ate  in  gencrd'  so  accos* 
tomed  to  their  condition  that  few  have  any  inclination  to  chango 
it,  while  men  as  a  rule  arc  cmphatic-iUy  opposed  to  any  alteration 

of  the  syHlem.  The  Vounj;  Turkish  parly,  the  ii[>[ier  tiasscs  in 
E);ypl,  as  also  the  Uabis'.s  in  I'etsia,  have  to  some  extent  pro- 
gressed beyi>nd  the  orthodox  conception  of  the  Status  of  women, 
'out  no  raiiiral  reform  hafi  been  set  on  foot. 

//I  Indiii  xarioas  a;lem[>ts  have  luen  made  by  societies, 
missiotiary  aud  oilier,  as  well  as  by  private  individuals,  to 
improve  the  lot  of  the  ^onana  women.  Zenana  schools  and 
hospitals  have  been  founded,  and  a  few  women  have  been 
trained  as  doclfln  and  lav^yers  for  the  spedal  pnqioses  of  pro- 
tecting the  women  against  their  own  ignorance  and inertb. 
Thus  in  1905  a  Parsee  Christian  lady,  Cornelia  Soratjee,  was 
appointed  by  the  Bengal  government  as  legal  advner  to  the 
ooutt  «f  waidBi  (•  that  she  might  give  advice  to  thh  widowed 
mothen  of  ■dnan  vdtUn  the  hateu.  walls.  Statdailjr  trained 
medical  women  are  Introduced  into  senanaa  and  harems  fay  the 
Lady  Duffcrin  Association  for  medical  aid  to  Indian  women. 
Gradually  native  Christian  churches  are  making  provision  for 
the  atlendaiKe  of  uomen  at  their  serviee.^,  though  the  scxcs  are 
riuoroasly  kept  apart,  In  India,  as  i;i  Turkey,  the  introduction 
of  W'c'ilern  .|re:is  and  eduration  ha-t  hcj;t:n  to  create  new  ideas 
and  ambitions,  ai:d  not  a  few  Fasurn  women  have  indueet! 
English  women  to  enter  the  harems  as  cotnp  inion.s,  nnrscs 
and  governesses.  But  training  and  environment  arc  extremely 
powerful,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Mahommedan  world,  the 
supply  of  .'Vsiatic,  European  and  even  American  girls  is  so 
steady,  that  reform  has  touched  only  the  fringe  of  the  system. 

Among  the  principal  ,  aodeties  which  have  been  formed  to 
better  the  condition  of  Indian  and  Odnese  women  in  general 
with  special  reference  to  the  aenana  patera  an  the  Church  of 
England  Zeoana  MiMiouury  Sodety  and  the  Zenana  Bible  and 
Medicaf  Mission.  Much  information  as  to  the  medical,  industrial 
and  cdttcational  work  done  by  these  societies  will  be  found  in 
ilteir  annual  reports  and  other  publications.  Among  these  are 
J.  K.  If-  Denny's  Toward  Ibe  Uprising;  Irene  H.  Barnes, 
Bihind  Hie  Pardak  (iS-t;),  an  acrount  of  the  former  society's 
work,  die  general  condiiiois  of  Indian  uomen  dpsrribcd  in 
Mrs  Msitus  H,  FtjDer's  )l'rongs  of  Iruiiiiii  Woriujiihroil  (iqco), 
and  Maad  Dover's  Ti!r-  li.ti^Jishi'onum  in  IiuHis  (i  joo^:  sit 
also  an  i;  le  Mtssn  i\s, 

.\UTItO»ITlj:s_  The  literature  of  the  MiliiixT  \:  \<tv  l,U',;r,  tlioi  jjb 
a  gre«t  Hc.il  of  it  is  nnlnr.div  basi-<l  on  in-sulfirient  e\  i  lenco.  and 
coloured  by  Western  prcpoMcssions.  Among  u»etul  worku  are  A. 
van  Sommcr  and  Zwemcr,  Our  MosUm  Sitters  (1907).  «  collection 
nl  ewnys  by  authunt  ncqiiaintrd  with  various  parts  of  the  Mahtmi- 
r'pflriTi  wrirlrl  .1  r d  stninKlv  opfsisfsi  to  rhc  whr-1,-  h.irem  s>'5tcm; 
Mrs  W.  .\1  Ramsiy,  S-A'ffytlny  l.iff  in  i'urkey  I  i.-'cj;),  er.  iv.  and  v., 
t  oiitaiinni,;  an  iuootilit  uf  a  dav  in  ,i  harem  near  ,\fiuir  -  Kara-Hitwar; 
if.  <•  {  .irt.  "Harem"  in  ULitdies,  Ihclmnary  of  Islint,  Mrs  S 
Harvey's   Turkish  Harems  and  Circassuin  Homes   (1871):  for 
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Mahomet's  regulations,  sec  R.  Bosworth  Smith's  Mohammed  and 
Mohammedanism  (l88<)):  for  Eg^'pt,  Lane,  Mannm  and  Cuslomi  of 
the  Modem  Egyptiant  (1637);  and  E.  Lott,  Harem  Lift  in  EgyfH  and 
CmslantineiUe  (i((69):  for  the  Miltaa'a  houtehold  in  the  itttn  cen- 
tury, l-*dy  Wortlcy  Montajtu's  Letters,  with  which  may  be  compared 
S.  Lane-Poole,  Turkey  (cd.  U)oi)) ;  G.  Dorys,  La  Femmr  lur^ue 
U90»);  especblly  Lucy  M.  J.  (iarm-it  (with  J.  S.  Stuart-Glcnnie), 
The  Women  of  Turkey  (l-omlon,  iqoi  ;,  and  The  Turkish  People 
{\A>nvxi:\,  191.11)  I.  I'iir  the  attempts  which  h-tve  lx5;n  iriiidf  lo  mtujiiy 
and  impruvc  the  Indian  zenana  system,  see  e.j.  the  reports  of  the 
Dufferin  Astociation  and  other  oRicial  ouUicationa.  Other  infor- 
matioa  will  be  found  in  Hoffman's  article  in  ErBch  and  Graber'a 
Enryclopidie;  Flandin  in  Rent  des  drux  monda  (1853)  on  the 
harem  of  the  Persian  prince  Malik  KiLsim  Mirxa;  the  count  dc 
Bcauvoir,  in  VoyoM  round  the  World  (1870),  on  Javanese  and  Siamc&c 
h.irems:  Hiatnclw  in  ZtUttMIl  fOr  aUgmtSu  Brdkunde  (Herlin, 
1864).  (J.  M.  M.) 

HARFLBDR,  a  port  of  France  in  the  department  of  Srinc- 
Infiiieuje,«lioat  6  m.  £.  of  Havre  byiaiL  Pop.  (1906)  9864. 
It  Hn  in  tk«  Cattik  vaOqr  ol  tbe  itsude,  «t  tbe  foot  of  110^ 
MHn  not  far  fnm  the  antli.tMiik  o(  tlw  catmiy  «f  tlie  Seine. 
The  port,  whidi  had  bees  Rodered  afanoat  bacoariUe  owing 
to  the  deposits  of  the  Lizarde,  agaii\  became  available  on 
the  opening  of  the  Tancarville  canal  (1887)  connecting  it 
with  "Jic  [lorl  ui  Ha\iL-  i\i;d  with  the  Seine.  Vessels  drawing 
iS  ft.  tan  n.Qor  alongside  the  qi;ay3  of  the  new  port,  which  is  on 
a  branch  of  the  canal,  has  some  trade  in  coal  and  timber,  and 
carries  on  fishing.  The  church  of  St  Martin  is  the  most  remark- 
able building  in  the  town,  and  its  lofty  stone  steeple  forms  a 
landmark  for  the  pikMs  of  the  liver.  It  dates  from  the  15th 
and  i6th  centuries,  but  the  great  pOltal  is  the  work  of  the  17th, 
aod  the  whole  has  undergone  modern  restoration.  Of  the  old 
ortle then aieonly  insignificant  ruins,  near  which, inafine park, 
stands  the  present  castle,  a  building  of  the  17th  century.  The 
old  ramparts  «f  th*  town  are  now  replaced  by  manufactories, 
and  the  fonea  tm  tnasfomed  into  vcietahle  fatdcna.  There 
is  a  statne  of  Jeeit  de  Grouchy,  lord  of  MontCrolOer,  voder  whoae 
leadership  the  English  were  expelled  from  the  town  tn  1435. 
The  industries  include  distilling,  metal  founding  and  the  manu- 
facture of  oil  and  grease. 

Harfleur  is  identiiicd  with  CtJrMflliniim,  the  principal  port 
of  the  ancient  Calatcs.  In  the  middle  ages,  when  its  name, 
lierosflolh.  Harofluet  or  Harcllot,  was  still  sufficiently  uncor- 
rupted  to  iiiJitate  its  Norman  derivation,  it  was  the  principal 
seaport  of  north  western  Fr.ince.  In  141 5  it  was  c.ipturcd  by 
Henry  V.  of  Ennland,  hut  when  in  14.^5  the  [icoplc  of  the  distriel 
of  CaiUt  rose  against  the  Knglish,  104  of  the  irihabitantS  Opetied 

the  gates  of  the  town  to  the  insurgents,  .1  1 :  >s  got  rid  of  the 
foreiipi  yoke.  The  memory  of  the  deed  was  long  perpetuated 
the  beOs  of  St  Martin's  tolling  104  strokes.  Between  1445 
and  1449  the  English  woe  aaain  in  poiaession;  but  the  town 
was  lecoivcfed  for  the  Fundi  fagr  Dimou.  In  tlw  i6th  oentuy 
the  port  bwn  to  dwindle  fa  impattanee  ciwiag  to  the  silting  «p 
of  the  Seine  csttttiy  and  the  rise  of  Havre.  In  isAs  the 
Huguenots  put  Baifcor  to  pillage,  and  its  registers  and  diarten 
perished  in  the  confiHion;  but  its  privileges  were  restored  by 
Charles  IX  in  1568,  and  it  waa not  till  1710  that  it  wassnhjcctcd 
to  the  '"  laille." 

HARIANA,  a  tract  of  countr>'  in  the  Punjab,  India,  once  the 
seat  of  a  flourishing  Hindu  civilization.  It  consists  of  a  level 
upland  plain,  interspersed  with  pati  hes  o(  sarjdy  soil,  and  l.^rgcly 
overgrown  with  brtishwood.  The  Western  Jumna  tau.i!  irrigates 
thclicldsof  a  large  number  of  its  villages.  Sinee  the  14th  century 
llissar  has  been  the  local  capital.  During  the  troubled  period 
which  followed  on  the  decline  of  the  Mogul  empire,  Ilariana 
formed  the  battlefield  where  the  MahnUtas,  Bbaltis  and  Sikhs 
met  to  settle  th^toiitoiialqiiands.  The  whole  oountiy  was 
devasuted  by  the  fudAe  of  .t79s<  In  1797-179S  Haiiann  was 
ofveiruB  by  the  ftm6us  Itbh  adveBtnier  George  ThoniaSt  who 
established  his  capital  at  Hansi;  in  1801  he  was  dispossessed 
by  Sindhia's  French  general  Perron;  in  180?  Ilariana  passed 
under  Hriti-,h  nile.  On  the  conquest  of  the  Punjab  Harianawas 
broken  u[i  into  the  districts  of  Hissar,  Kohtak  and  Sirsa. 
v\\Wh  1.1  I  \i3.i  in,  torn  been  divided  between  Hissar  and 
Feroxepore. 


HARINGTON.  SIB  JOBV  (1561-1618),  Eaglish  writer,  was 
born  at  Kelston,  near  Bath,  in  i^i.  His  father,  John  Hatmgton, 
acquired  anstderablc  estates  by  nanying  Ethddreda,  a  natural 
daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  after  his  wife's  death  he  was 
attached  to  the  service  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  He  married 
Isabefla  Markham,  one  of  her  ladies,  and  on  .Nlar>'"5  accession 
he  and  his  wife  were  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  with  the  princess. 
John,  the  sijn  of  the  second  marriage,  was  Eli,uibeth's  godson. 
He  studied  at  Eton  an<l  at  Christ's  College.  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  M..\..  his  tutor  being  John  Still,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  formerly  reputed  to  be  the  author 
of  Gammer  Curlon's  Needle.  He  came  up  to  London  about 
1 583  and  was  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  his  talents  maifced 
him  out  for  success  at  court  rather  than  for  a  legal  career. 
Tradition  relates  that  he  translated  the  story  of  Giocondo  from 
.\riasto  and  was  reproved  by  the  queen  for  acquainting  Iwr 
ladies  with  so  indiscreet  a  sdection.  Hewnstoredretohbseat 
at  Kdstoo  until  he  oooqiletsd  the  tiaasbthm  of  the  entire  work. 
Orlando  Vwbm  in  Bn^W  heroical  verse  was  pabG^ied  in  1 591 
and  reprinted  in  1607  and  1654.  Hatlngton  was  high  sheri.T 
of  Somerset  5n  1592  and  received  Elizabeth  at  his  house  during 
her  western  progress  of  1 591.  In  1 506  he  pviblishcd  in  succession 
The  Mdamivphosis  of  Aj/sx.  An  Analomie  of  the  Sfelamitrpkosed 
Ajax,  and  Ulysses  upvr.  Aj^iw  the  three  forming  collcrtivcly  a 
vcrj'  absurd  and  indecorous  work  of  a  I'antagruelistic  kind  .^^ 
allusion  to  Leicester  in  this  threw  -he  writer  into  trnipurary 
disgrace,  but  in  1 508  he  received  a  commission  to  serve  in  Ireland 
unilcr  F.ssei.  He  was  knighted  on  the  field,  to  the  annoyance  of 
Elizabeth.  Harington  s.avcd  himself  from  being  involved  in 
Essex's  disgrace  by  writing  an  account  of  the  Irish  campaign 
which  mcrea&ed  Elizabeth's  anger  against  the  unfortunate  call. 
Among  tome  papers  found  in  the  chapter  library  at  York  was  a 
Trod  M  «b«  5iw«s»tra  <P  i*e  Croww  (ifea),  written  by  Harfai|toin 
to  secure  the  favqur  of  the  new  king,  to  whom  he  sent  the  gtft  of 
a  Untem  oonstnicted  to  sgnnbeKsc  the  waning  glory  of  the  late 
queen  and  James's  own  splendour.  This  pamphlet,  which 
contains  many  details  of  great  interest  about  Elizabeth  and  gives 
an  unprejudiced  sketch  of  the  religious  question,  was  edited 
for  the  Roxhurghe  Club  in  18S0  by  Sir  Clements  Markham. 
Harington's  ctTorts  to  win  favour  at  the  new  court  were  unsuccess- 
ful. In  1605  he  even  .-i.ske<l  for  the  otn<  c  of  chancellor  of  Ireland 
and  proposed  himself  as  archbishop.  The  dorument  in  which 
he  preferred  this  cjttraordinary  request  was  i)ul)lished  in  1870 
with  (he  title  of  A  Short  \'ir>e  of  the  Slate  of  Ireland  written  in 
1605.  Harington  was  before  his  time  in  advocating  a  policy  of 
genero.«ity  ai;d  rfin;  iliiiion  towards  that  coimtry.  He  eventually 
succeeded  in  j!  i  .i  ni.^  a  position  as  one  of  the  tutors  of  Prince 
Henry,  for  whom  he  annotated  Fkaads  Godwin'^  De  pnesu&ut 
Angfiae.  Harington^  gnndsoni  John  Owtwind,  leimd  In  tliis 
somewhat  scandalous  praducttoD  an  argument  far  the  Presby- 
terian side,  and  pultUshed  ft  in  xdj^,  imder  the  title  of  A  Bri^e 
View  of  the  Slate  of  the  Church,  6v. 

Harington  died  at  Kelslon  on  the  joth  of  November  1612. 
His  Epigrams  were  printed  in  a  collection  entitk-d  Alrilia  in 
161J.  and  separately  in  1615.  The  translation  of  the  Orlnndo 
Furioso  was  carried  out  «nth  skill  and  fxTseveranre.  It  is  not 
to  he  siippos<-d  that  Harington  failed  to  realize  the  ironic  quality 
of  Iks  original,  ln:t  he  tre.:\Ied  it  as  a  serious  alle^'ory  to  suit  the 
temper  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  court.  He  was  neither  a  very  exact 
scholar  nor  a  very  [Kietical  tiaaalator,  and  he  cannot  be  nsawd 
in  the  same  breath  with  Fabrisx.  The  Orkatdo  Purino  was 
sumptuously  iUustrated,  and  to  it  was  prefixed  an  Apel^  ^ 
Pottrie,  justifying  the  subject  matter  of  the  poem,  aAd,  anooc 
other  technical,  mattats,  the  authorls  use  of  dfaylhihic  and 
triqrllabic  rhymes,  also  a  Ble  of  Aiiosto  csoqiiled  by  Harington 
ftom  various  Italian  sources.  Rarbigtoa^RabdaUsn  pamphlets 
show  that  he  was  almost  equally  endowed  with  wit  and  indelicacy, 
and  his  epigrams  are  sometimes  smart  and  always  easy.  His 
works  include  The  Englishm,in's  D.i  Or  Ihr  Schno!  of  Salerne 
(l6o,'*),and  .Vx^'JC  an/l^nac .  misecUnr.efnih  papers  <  olleeted  in  1779. 

A  hiographieal  account  of  Harin^ni  n  iv  pri  fixi  i!  to  the  Rnxbalgltt 
Oub  edition  of  his  tract  on  the  succession  mentioned  above. 
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HARTRT  [Mill  M.iljommcd  ul-Q5sim  ihn  'Ali  ibn  Mahommcii 
al  F.iarlri.  i  f.  ''  the  manufac  lurer  or  sellt-r  uf  .-^ilk  "]  (i 054-1 122], 
Arabian  writer,  was  born  at  Ba^.  He  owned  a  large  estate 
with  tS^oee  date-palraa  at  Ibabftn,  a  village  near  Ba$ra.  He 
it  Mid  to  have  owaipiBrt  afovanment  position,  but  devoted  his 
life  to  the  atildjr  of  the  niceties  of  the  Arabic  language.  On  this 
aubjea  he  wrote  a  grammatical  poem  the  Jfw/^al  lO-'lrib 
(French  tniis.  Lt$  XMoHms  inmmaHeakt  with  notes  by  L. 
Pinto,  Paris  tSSs-tSSg;  extracu  In  S.  de  9Kf9  AiiAtMe 
arabe,  pp.  145-151,  Paris,  iSig);  a  work  on  the  fanlts  of  the 
educated  e.i!led  Purrai  uI  Ghawwds  (ed.  H.  Thoibecke,  Leipzig, 
1871).  and  -iome  snuiUer  treatises  such  as  the  twoletters on  words 
containing  the  letters  sin  and  shin  (cd.in  XmoM's  Ckrrstomiillty, 
pp.  JOJ  o).  Rut  his  fame  rests  ehietly  on  his  fifty  mtsqUtrnis 
(see  AkviKa:  I.]:ir:.lur,\  sLrnUii  "Belles  Lcttrcs  ").  These 
were  wriUeti  in  rhymed  prose  like  lliose  of  Hamadhiin!,  and  are 
full  of  allusions  to  Arabian  history,  poetry  and  tradition,  and 
di&cussions  of  ditikult  points  of  Arabic  grammar  and  rhetoric. 

The  MaaSmas  have  been  edited  with  Arabic  commentary'  by 
S.  de  S,iey  (Pariii,  1822.  2nd  ed.  with  Frenrh  note^  by  Reinaun  and 
J,  Derenl>ourg,  Paris,  it.S.Vf;  with  l--ri|cli-.)i  r...[iN  liv  i  .  >-.fiiiKaas 
(Lundon.  An  English  translation  with  notes  was  made  by 

T.  Prcfiton  (London,  1850),  and  another  by  T.  Cbenery  and  r. 
Steingass  (Lmdon,  1867  and  1898).  Many  edftibns  Inve  been 
publiahed  in  die  Eaat  with  eoeamentarka,  eqwdiny  wMi  tint  of 
aiaffrfri(d.i»a).  .  (G.W.T.) 

HARI-RUD,  a  river  of  .Afghanistan.  It  rises  in  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Koh-i-Baba  to  the  west  of  Kabul,  and  finaJly  loses 
itself  in  the  Tejend  oasis  iiorlb  01  the  Trans-Cuspian  railway 
and  we«l  of  Merv.  It  runs  a  remarkably  straight  course  west- 
ward through  a  narrow  trough  from  Daolatyar  to  Obeh,  amidst 
the  bleak  wind  swept  uplands  of  the  hiRhcst  central  elevations 
in  Afgiianistan.  From  Obeh  to  Kuhsan  50  m.  west  of  Herat, 
It  forms  a  valley  of  great  fertility,  densely  populated  and  highly 
cultivated;  practically  aH  its  waters  being  drawn  off  for  purposes 
of  lirigati^  It  is  the  contraat  between  the  cultivated  aspect 
of  the  valley  of  Herat  and  the  surrounding  desert  that  has  given 
Herat  its  great  reputation  for  fertility.  Tliree  miicsto  thesouth 
of  Herat  the  Kandahar  road  crosses  the  river  by  a  masonry  bridge 
of  j6  arches  now  in  ruins.  .K  few  miles  below  Herat  the  river 
begins  to  turn  north-west,  and  after  passing  through  a  rich  country 
to  Kuhsan,  it  tarns  due  north  and  breaks  through  the  Paro- 
pamisan  hills.  Heloiv  Kuhsan  it  receives  fresh  tributaries  from 
the  west.  Between  Kuhsan  and  Zultlkar  it  forms  the  boundary 
between  .Afghanistan  and  Persia,  and  from  Zulfikar  to  Sarakhs 
between  Russia  and  Persia,  \orth  of  Sarakhs  it  diminishes 
rapidly  in  volume  till  it  is  loat  in  the  sands  of  the  Turkman 
itesert.  The  Hari-Rud  marks  the  oi^y  important  break  existing 
in  the  continuity  of  the  great  central  water-patting  of 
Asia.  ItiatheandentAriua.  (T.  H.  H.*) 

HABHenunHUt  in  Binda  mythoh«y,  the  s8th  kb^of  the 
Sobir  race.  Re'was  renowned  for  his  piety  and  justice.  He 
is  the  central  figure  of  legends  in  the  Aitareyabmhmana,  Maha- 
bharata  and  the  Markandeyapurana.  In  the  first  he  is  repre- 
sented as  so  desirous  of  a  son  that  he  vows  to  Vantna  that  if  his 
prayer  is  granted  the  boy  shall  be  eventually  sacrificed  to  the 
latter.  The  child  is  born,  but  Harischandra.  after  many  <lelays, 
arranges  to  purchase  another's  son  and  make  a  vicarious  sacrifice. 
According  10  the  M.ahabharata  he  is  at  last  promoted  to  Paradise 
as  the  reward  for  his  munificent  charity. 

IfiRITH  IBN  9IUJZA  UL-TASHKITllI.  pre  lslamic  Arabian 
poet  of  the  tribe  of  Bakr,  famous  as  the  author  of  one  of  the 
poems  generally  received  among  the  Jfo'tfffoMf  (9.*.).  NotMilgb 
known  of  the  details  of  his  life. 

9AnZI.  JUDAH  nR  Mimnm  (13th  cent.).  caDed  also 
AL-Haxizi,  a  Danish  Hebrew  poet  and  traveller.  He  translated 
from  the  Arabic  to  Hebrew  some  of  the  works  of  Maimonidcs 
(</-!'.)  and  also  of  the  .Arab  poe".  H.iriri  Wis  ov.  n  must  ron.i!<lcr- 
able  work  was  the  Tiihkcn-.'jni ,  eumpoied  belwren  i:!iS  and  i;ro. 
This  'ivrittcn  in  Hebrew  in  unmetrical  rhymes,  ir.  svhat  Ls 
commonly  termed  "  rhymed  prose  "  It  is  a  series  of  humorous 
episodes,  witty  verses,  and  quaint  .ipplicatiotis  of  Scriptural 
texts.   The  episodes  arc  bound  together  by  the  presence  of  the 


hero  and  of  the  narrator,  who  is  also  the  author,  ijarizi  not  only 
brought  10  perfection  the  art  of  applying  Hebrew  to  secular 
satire,  but  he  was  also  a  brilliant  lilenry  critic  and  his  makame 
on  the  Andaholan  Hdirew  poets  is  a  (niitflil  aouste  of  infor- 
mation. 

Sec,  on  the  Talfkemoni,  Kacmpf ,  NiclU-amiahuiiekt  Potm  muia^ 
{wucilcr  Dickitr  (Pnguet  tftfiS).  la  that  work  a  ooasidBnble 
■ectieneltha  n^lmmSl  is  traaslatedlatp  Gsnnaa.  .  Q.A.). 

RARIDIBn,  ALBERT  (1833-1907),  American  classical  scholar, 
was  bom  at  Mendon,  Massachusetts,  on  the  6th  of  October  iSis. 
He  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1842.  taught  in  the  Pro- 
vidence high  school  in  1845-185^,  studied  in  Berlin,  Bonn 
(where  in  1854  he  was  the  firsi  .American  to  receive  the  degree 
of  I'h  and  Guttin)!:en,  and  w;is  professor  of  Greek  language 
and  liter. ituri'  in  itriiwn  l'ni\ er-.j y  from  1.S55  to  iSyj,  when 
he  became  professor  emeritus.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  iu 
1869  of  the  American  Philological  Association,  of  which  he  was 
president  in  1875  1876,  and  to  whose  Transaciions  he  made 
various  coiitribLitioiis;  was  a  member  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute's  committee  on  founding  the  Ameiicaa  Scliool  of 
Gassical  Studies  at  Athens,  and  aemd  as  the  aecMid  dimtor 
of  that  school  in  1883-1884.  Ho  itudied  English  and  Gernaa 
tuivenity  methods  during  trips  to  Europe  in  1870  and  1883, 
and  introduced  a  new  scholarly  spirit  into  American  teaching  of 
Latin  in  secondary  schools  with  a  series  of  Latin  text-books, 
which  began  in  1.^51  with  a  Fi'rj;  Lalin  Book  and  continued  for 
more  than  lilty  years.  His  LaJin  Gramrnur  (1S64,  iSSi)  and 
Complilc  Lalin  Grammar  (1898)  are  his  best-known  books.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  fellows  of  Brown  University 
from  IQ04  until  his  death,  and  in  i<304-iix>5  w.is  president  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society.  He  died  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  on  the  27th  of  May  1907. 

His  son,  Albert  Geangek  Hakkness  (1857-  },  also  a 
classical  scholar,  was  bom  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  OB  the 
19th  of  Novemlier  1857,  He  graduated  at  Brown  Univenity 
in  1879,  studied  in  Germany  In  1879-18S3,  and  was  professor 
of  German  and  Latin  at  Madison  (now  Colgate)  University 
from  18S3  to  iSSij,  and  assodate  professor  of  Latin  at  Brown 
from  iSSi.  '<>  eS  J  i,  ,vhen  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Roman 
lilerature  ami  liiitory  itsere.  He  was  director  of  the  American 
Seliiji'l  ui  Ckiisital  ."^tuilies  in  Rome  in  ipoi-igoj. 

HARKNESS,  ROBERT  (1.S16-1H7S),  English  geologist,  was 
born  at  Ormskirk,  I-anciushirc,  on  thr  jSih  of  July  i.Si6  He 
was  educated  at  the  high  school,  Dumfries,  and  afterwards 
(i,S33'i834)  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh  where  he  acquired 
an  interest  in  geology  from  the  teachings  of  Robert  Jameson 
and  J.  D.  Forbes.  Returning  to  Urniskirk  he  wodecd MSJaUSly 
at  the  local  geology,  eqieciaUy  on  the  Coal-neaanes  waA  New 
Red  Sandstone,  Ui  fint  piper  (read  befoK  the  MaaAiiter 
Geot.  Soc.  in  1843)  bcii:«  OB  Omatt  ^Of  Cfti  B^KL  b 
184S  his  family  went  to  mide  in  Dumfries  and  there  he  com- 
menced to  work  on  the  Sitariail  rocks  of  the  S.W.  of  Scotland, 
and  in  1840  he  carried  his  Investigations  into  Cumberland. 
In  the.se  regions  during  the  next  few  years  he  added  much  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  strata  and  their  fo.ss,iis,  especially  grap- 
toliles,  in  papers  read  before  the  (ieologieal  Society  of  London. 
He  wrote  also  on  the  New  Red  rocks  of  the  north  of  England 
and  Scotland.  In  iii5j  he  w.is  appointed  professor  of  geology 
in  Queen's  College,  Cork,  and  in  1856  he  was  elected  F.R.S. 
During  thispcriod  he  wrote  some  articles  OO  tlie  geology  of  parts 
of  Ireland,  and  exercised  much  influence  as  a  teacher,  but  he 
returned  to  England  during  his  vacations  and  devoted  hfanself 
assiduously  to  the  geology  of  the  Lalie  distfict.  He  was  also  a 
constant  attendant  at  the  meetings  of  the  British  Association. 
In  1^76  the  syllabus  for  the  Queen's  Colleges  in  Ireland  was 
altered,  and  Professor  TIarkncss  w.ts  required  to  lecture  not  only 
on  gecilopy,  p.ilaeof.lology.  mineralogy  and  physic.-jl  geography, 
but  al.so  on  /.in.IoKy  ami  botany.  Tlic  strain  of  the  extra  work 
proved  too  mueh.  he  decided  to  relinquish  his  post,  and  had 
retired  hut  a  short  lime  when  he  died,  on  the  4th  of  October 
1S7S. 

"  Memoir,"  by  J.  G.  Goodcbild,  in  rra««.  CumbtrtMd  Attoc.  Na 
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viii.  (with  portrait';  In  memory-  of  Professor  Harkni-s's  his  sister 
atablistii.'ij  twi-i  1  l.it kiit-.'--->  b<  h.:iLirsh;iJs,  Line  w:!:olarship  (of  th<- 
value  of  at>out  a  year,  tenable  lor  three  years)  for  women, 
tenable  at  cither  Guton  or  Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  wawardcd 
tricnni.illy  lo  the  best  candidate  in  an  examination  in  geology  and 
palacontoioKV,  ['rovided  thkt  proficiency  be  shown;  the  other, 
lor  men,  is  vested  in  Hw  mildt  of  the  univewity  of  Canibridgc.  and 
18  awarded  annually,  anv  member  of  the  urivrrvity  being  eligible 
who  has  graduatui  as  a  B.A.,  "  provided  that  n.^t  more  than  tlirec 
years  have  elap^**!  sim  i-  the  lytis  dav  of  Uni:iiiber  next  following 
his  final  examination  for  the  clegree  of  tiachelor  of  ariN." 

HARLAN,  JAMES  (iSio-iSygl.  American  jKilsiician,  was  bom 
in  Clark  county,  Illinois,  on  the  26th  of  August  1830.  He 
graduated  from  Indiana  Asbury  (now  Dc  I'auw)  University 
in  184s,  was  president  (1846-1847)  of  the  newly  founded  and 
short-lived  Iowa  City  College,  studied  law,  was  first  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  in  Iowa  In  1847-1848,  and  was 
pmideiit  d  Iowa  Wcsleyan  University  in  1853-1855.  He  took 
t  proabwat  part  in  organizing  the  Republican  party  in  Iowa, 
and  waa  »  member  of  the  United  State*  Senate  from  1855  to 
i86s,  when  he  hecuae  woctuy  of  the  Interior.  He  had  been 
a  delegate  to  the  peace  oonveotloa  in  tMt,  and  bani  iMt  to 
1865  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  oomnhtee  on  pubUc  lands. 
He  disapproved  of  President  Johnson's  conservative  reconstruc- 
tion poUcy,  retired  from  the  cabinet  in  August  1866,  and  from 
1867  10  ;S73  w,is  again  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
In  1866  he  .-i  deleg.itc  to  the  loyalists'  convention  at  Phila- 
dclphi.i.  One  of  his  principal  speeches  in  the  Senate  w.%.s  that 
which  he  made  in  M^rch  1871  in  reply  to  Sumner's  and  Sthurz'.s 
attack  on  President  Grant's  Santo  Domingan  policy.  lie  was 
presiding  judge  of  the  court  of  oomaussioocrs  of  Alabama 
claims  (1882-1885).  He  died  in  lfoiiiBtPkMaDt,bin,fmthe 
5th  of  October  1899. 

HAKUUI.  mm  UMOmhUL  iiSsS'  ),  American  jurist, 
was  bom  in  Boyle  oonn^,  Keatnc^,  on  the  itt  of  Joae  1833. 
He  graduated  at  Centre  CoOege,  DanviDe,  Ky.,  la  1850,  and  at 
the  law  department  of  Ttunsylvanla  University,  Lexington,  in 
1853.  Hc^was  county  judge  of  Franklin  county  in  1858-1859. 
was  an  ur.s  jn  i  s-ful  candidate  for  Congress  on  the  Whig  ticket 
in  iSjg,  ami  v.aa  elector  on  the  Constitutional  Union  ticket  in 
iS6o.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  reLruite<l  and 
organized  the  Tenth  Kentucky  United  Slates  Volunteer  Infantry, 
and  in  iHdi  ;S'i^  ser\rii  as  c<jl<>nel.  Retiring  from  the  army 
in  1863,  he  was  eictled  by  the  Union  party  attonuy-gcncral 
of  the  state,  and  was  re-elected  in  iS6s,  serving  from  1863  to 
1867,  when  he  removed  to  Louisville  to  practise  law.  He  was 
the  Rc^Uiran  candidate  for  governor  in  1871  and  fa  1875, 
and  was  •  member  of  the  commission  which  was  appointed 
by  Prerident  Ibycs  early  in  1S7;  to  acconifiKdi  the  recog- 
nition of  one  or  other  of  the  existing  atate  govecnmcnta 
of  Loiddana  (q.t.);  and  be  waa  a  nenber  of  the  Beting  Sea 
tribunal  which  met  in  Paris  In  1893.  On  the  aqth  of  November 
1877  he  became  an  associate  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  In  this  jxjsition  he  showed  himself  a  liberal  construc- 
tionist. In  opinions  on  the  Civnl  Rights  cases  and  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  13th,  i.jth  anil  i.sih  .\mendments  to  the 
Constitution,  he  dissented  from  the  majority  of  the  court  and 
advocated  increasing  the  power  of  the  Federal  government. 
He  supported  the  constitutionality  of  the  income  tax  clause 
in  the  Wilson  Tariff  Bill  of  iHq.i,  anrl  he  drafted  the  decision  of 
the  court  in  the  Northern  Securities  Company  Case,  which 
applied  to  railways  the  provlsioos  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Law.  In  1889  he  became  a  professor  in  the  Law  School  of 
the  Cohimbtaa  Uahreiaily  (afterwards  Geoiga  Washington 
Unhreirity)  la  Waahfngton,  D.C. 

HARUUID^  HBHKT  (1861-1905),  Americaa  novi^Bt,  was 
bom  hi  St  Petersburg,  Russia,  in  March  1861,  and  was  educated 
in  New  York  and  at  Harvard.  He  went  to  Europeas  a  journalist, 
and,  after  publishinij  >evcra!  novels,  mainly  of  Amcrican-Jcwi.sh 
life  (under  the  nam*  of  Sidney  Luska),  first  made  his  litcrar>- 
reputation  in  London  .•>■,  editor  of  the  Vellim'  liinik  in  1804. 
Flis  a.s.s<H:iation  with  this  clever  publication,  and  his  own  con- 
tributions to  it.  brought  his  name  into  prominence,  but  it  was 
not  till  he  published  The  Cardinal's  Snuff-bo*  (1900},  followed 


by  Tkt  Lady  Panmottnt  (1903),  tlut  his  lightly  humorous  touch 
and  pietane^jiie  style  as  a  novelist  brought  him  any  real  soocciB. 
His  health  was  idways  delicate,  and  he  died  at  San  Remo  on 
the  aoth  of  December  1905. 

HARLAT  DB  CHAMPVALLON.  PRAMCOiS  DB  (i625-i69S)f 
5lh  archbishop  of  Paris,  was  bom  in  that  city  on  the  t4th  of 
.August  16:5,  Nephew  of  Francois  <le  Harlay,  archbishop  of 
Rouen,  he  was  presented  to  the  abbey  of  juuiicges  immediately 
on  leaving  the  College  de  Navarre,  and  he  was  only  iwenly  six 
when  he  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  archicpiscopal  sec.  He  was 
traii^lerred  to  the  see  01  I'uris  in  1671,  he  was  nominated  by  the 
king  for  the  cardinalate  in  t6go,  and  the  domain  of  St  Cloud  was 
erected  into  a  duchy  in  his  favour.  He  was  commander  of  the 
order  of  the  Saint  Esprit  and  a  menaber  of  the  French  Academy. 
During  tlie  eaily  pari  of  his  political  career bcwasafirmadhercat 
of  Mazarin,  and  is  said  to  have  helped  to  procure  his  return  &om 
csOe.  Hb  private  life  gave  rise  to  much  scandal,  but  he  had 
a  great  c^tadty  for  buabMes,  oooaideiable  learning,  and  waa  an 
eloquent  and  persuasive  speaker.  Be  definitdy  SMUnd  the 
favour  of  Louis  XIV.  by  his  support  of  the  daiais  of  the  GaUicaii 
Church  formulated  by  the  declaration  made  by  the  dergy  in 
asscmlil;,  or.  "he  n/h  of  .March  :683,  when  Bossuet  accused  him 
of  truckling  to  the  coui  t  hkc  a  valet.  One  of  the  three  witnesses 
of  the  king's  marriage  wi:h  .M.iii.mic  de  Maintcnon,  he  w.-is  hated 
by  her  for  using  his  influcnt:e  with  the  king  to  keep  the  matter 
1  secret.  He  hnd  a  weekly  audief.ce  of  Louis  Xl\'.  in  cotnpany 
with  Pere  la  C'haisc  on  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  Paris,  but  his 
influence  gradually  declined,  and  Saint-Simon,  who  bore  him  no 
good  will  for  his  harsh  attitude  to  the  Janscnists,  says  that  his 
friends  deserted  him  as  the  royal  favour  waned,  until  at  last 
most  of  his.  time  was  spent  at  Conflans  in  company  with  the 
duchess  of  Leadiguttics,  who  alone  was  faithful  to  him.  He 
urged  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  showed  great 
severity  to  the  Huguenots  at  Dieppe,  of  wUdi  be  waa  tetupoial 
and  spiritual  lord.  Be  died  tuddcnly,  wltboot  bavin  ieoeived 
the  sacraments,  on  the  6th  of  August  1 695.  IBsfunem  duooune 
was  delivered  1)\  the  PSre  Gaillard,  and  Mme  de  S6vigne  made 
on  the  occasion  the  severe  comment  that  there  were  only  two 
trifles  to  make  this  a  diffiruh  matter — his  life  an<l  his  <leath. 

Sec  AhW'  Lcjiendre,  Vita  Franciici  de  Ilarlay  (Pari?,  17J0)  and 
^iiKf       ilu'lay  ;io<;5);  Saiiu-Sinion,  Mintoirts  ii.,  ed.  \.  dc 

Uoi^^li^le.  1N79),  and  numerous  references  in  the  l^Urts  of  Mtm-  <ie 

HARLECH  (perhaps  for  // ardd  lech,  fair  slate,  or  Ilarlci^h,  an 
Anglicized  variant),  a  town  of  Merionethshire,  Wales,  .;S  m. 
from  Aberystwyth,  and  39  from  Carnarvon  on  the  Cambrian 
niiwi^.  Pop.  900.  Ruins  of  a  fortress  crown  the  rock  of 
Badech,  ahout  half  a  mUe  from  the  sea.  Discovery  of  Roman 
ooms  makes  it  probable  that  it  waaoooe  occupied  by  the  Romans. 
In  the  3rd  century  Bronwen  (ladrit*  boaom),  daughter  of  Krt'.n 
Fcndigaid  (the  blessed),  is  said  to  have  stayed  here,  perhaps 
by  force;  and  there  was  here  a  tower,  called  Twr  Bronwen, 
and  replaced  about  a.d.  550  by  the  building  of  Maclgwyn 
Gwynedd,  prince  of  North  Wales,  In  the  eaily  10th  century, 
Harlech  castle  was,  api>arently.  repaired  by  Colwyn,  lord  of 
.\rdudwy,  founder  of  one  of  the  fifteen  North  \\'alc^  tribes,  antl 
thence  Called  Caer  Colwyn.  The  present  struriurc  dates,  like 
many  others  in  the  principality,  from  F.dward  I.,  perhaps  even 
from  the  plans  of  the  architect  of  Carnarvon  and  Conway  caslics, 
but  vdtll  the  retention  of  old  portions.  It  b  thought  to  have 
been  square,  each  side  measuring  some  310  ft.,  with  towcis  and 
turrets.  Glendower  held  it  for  four  years.  Hen,  in  tAfio, 
Margaret,  wife  of  Heniy  VL,  defeated  at  Northampton,  took 
refuge.  Dafydd  ap  leuaaapEinionhddltfortiie  Lancastrians, 
until  famine,  rather  than  Edward  XV.,  made  Un  mtmitx. 
From  thb  time  Is  said  to  date  the  air  "March  of  the  men  of 
Harlech  "  f  Rhyfr!^,  rdJ  ra' vr  lliirla  h).  The  castle  was  alternately 
Roundhead  and  Cavalier  in  the  civil  war.  Edward  I.  made 
Harlech  a  free  borough,  and  it  was  formerly  ihe  county  town. 
It  is  in  the  parish  of  Llandanwg  in  lijoi,  031)-  Though 

in'.eri  sling  from  an  antiquarian  i>oint  of  view,  the  district  around, 
especially  Dyfiryn  Ardudwy  (the  valley),  is  dreary  and  desolate. 
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t.%.  Drws  (tbe  door  «C  Ardudivyi  Rhinog  fawr  tod  RUnog  fach 
(cliffs) ,  an  exception  b  the  verdant  Cwm  bychin  (little  combe 
or  hollow).  The  Meini  gwyr  Ardudwy  (stones  of  the  men  of 
Ardudwy)  possibly  mark  the  site  of  a  fight. 

HARLEQUIN,  in  modern  pantomime,  the  p<i<iti;ring  and 
acrobatic  character  who  givrs  his  name  lo  the  "  hark'f]uiria(lc," 
attired  in  mask  and  par:i-Loloum,i  am!  spangled  tij;hls,  ai;<i 
provided  with  a  sword  like  a  bat,  by  which,  himself  ii;visible. 
be  works  wonders.  It  has  generally  been  a&sumed  that  Harlequin 
wa^  transferred  to  Fnuiee  bom  the  "Arlecchino"  of  ItaBan 
medieval  and  Renaissance  popular  coraedy;  but  Dr  Driesen  in 
his  Ursprmug  des  HarUkins  (Berlin,  1904)  shows  that  ih'n  is 
ijKorrect.  An  old  French  "  Harkkin  "  (Holeltin,  Uellcquin 
and  other  verittiu)  ii  found  fa  f«lk-lltentw«  n  early  as  iioo; 
he  had  alMady  heoomefwoverbiat  as  engamidiimof  a.  demoniacal 
appearance  and  character;  in  1163  a  number  of  harlekiiu 
appear  in  a  play  by  Adam  de  la  Halle  as  the  intermediaries  of 
King  Helkkin.  prince  of  Fairyland,  in  courting  Morgan  Ic  Fay; 
an  I  ;t  'v.^s  not  till  much  later  that  the  French  Harlckin  w  as 
traii-iiirmeil  into  the  Italian  Arlecchino.  In  his  typicil  I'renih 
form  down  ti)  the  titae  of  Goltsctied.  hi-  was  a  spirit  of  the  air, 
deriving  ihcnte  his  invisibility  and  his  characteristically  light 
and  aery  whirhngs.  Sabsiqueni'.y  he  returned  from  the  Italian 
to  the  French  stage,  being  imported  by  Marivaux  into  light 
comedy;  and  hia  vaiiota  attributes  gradually  became  amal- 
ganatcd  into  the  latter  fona  taken  in  pantomime. 

BABUBS  (o«HlM^  HAai.Es),  CKnTUBB  CHRISTOPH 
((73ft-t8ts),(ierman  classical  scholar  and  biUiographer,  was  born 
at  Culmbach  in  Bavwia  on  the  s  ist  of  June  1 738b  He  studied  at 
Halle,  Eriangen  and  Jena.  In  1765  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
oriental  languages  and  eloquence  at  the  GymnasiamCasirairianum 
in  Coburg,  in  1770  professor  of  poetry  and  eloquence  at  F.rlan>;eii, 
and  in  1776  librarian  of  the  university.  He  held  his  profesiiutahip 
for  forty-five  years  ;ill  his  death  on  the  2nd  of  November  1815. 
Harlcss  was  an  extremely  [iroh'i>;  writer.  His  t.umeruus  editions 
of  classical  author^,  delit  ient  in  originalit)'  and  critical  judgment, 
although  valuable  at  the  time  as  giviug  the  student  the  results 
of  the  labours  of  earlier  scholars,  are  now  entirely  superseded. 
But  he  will  always  be  remembered  for  his  meritorious  work  in 
connexion  with  the  great  Bibl'wtheca  Craeca  of  J.  A.  Fabriciu^, 
of  which  be  published  »  nsw  and  revised  edition  (la  vols..  1790- 
1809,  not  quite  oonqiletedO,— a  task  fior  which  he  was  peculiarly 
quaUJicd.  Beobo  wntemidioathehiBtorjrandfalUiQgTaphy 
of  Greek  and  Lodn  litoatun. 

His  life  was  wffiltca  by  hti  son,  Johaaa  QtrMan  Pciedrtcih  KarleM 
(1818). 

HARLESS.  GOTTLIEB  CHRISTOPH  ADOLF  VON  (iao6 
l87i)l,  (ierman  divine,  was  liorii  at  Nuremberg  on  the  2I&1  ui 
Xoveml)er  iSoO.  ati>l  was  educated  at  tile  uiiiversilie=  of  Eriangen 
and  Halle.  He  wus  appointed  professor  of  theology  ai  i:^rlangen 
in  i8j6  and  at  Leipzig  in  1845.  He  was  a  strong  Lutheran  and 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  in  that  direction  as  court  preacher 
in  Dresden  and  as  president  of  the  Protestant  consistory  at 
Munich.  His  chief  works  were  Theohgisdu  EMtyUopUU  und 
Methodohtie  (1837)  and  Die  christlickt  Elkih  (1849,  Eng.  trans. 
»8ti8).  dkd  on  the  5th  of  September  1879,  having,  a  few 
years  cailter,  written  an  autobiography  tmder  the  title  BracA- 
sMcAc  out  dcM  Ltbm  tines  stiddeutschen  Tkeahgut. 

HARLDfttW,  a  seaport  in  (he  province  of  Friesland,  Holland, 
on  the  Zuidcr  Zee,  ami  the  terminus  of  the  railway  ;.r  l  ran.i! 
from  Leeuwardcn  ( 1 5  J  m.  E.).  It  is  connected  by  steani  tramway 
iiy  wuy  of  Bolswaard  with  Sneek.  Pop.  (igoo)  10,448.  Har- 
liri:.;Ln  has  become  the  most  considerable  seaport  of  Friesland 
si  I  L-  iliL  tof.struLtiou  ill  tiie  large  outer  harlwur  in  1870-18;;, 
and  in  addition  to  railway  and  steamship  connexion  with 
Bremen,  Amsterdam,  and  the  southern  provinces  there  are 
n-guiar  .sailings  to  Hull  and  London.  Powerful  sluices  protect 
the  inner  harbour  from  the  high  tides.  The  only  noteworthy 
buildings  aie  the  town  hail  (1730-1  juh  the  West  church,  which 
eoosbts  ol  a  part  «f  the  former  castle  of  Harlingen,  the  Roman 
Catholfc  dMweh,  the  Jewish  synagogue  and  the  schools  of 
navigation  and  of  design.  The  chief  trade  of  Harlingen  is  the 


exportation  of  Flttfan  produce,  namely,  butter  and  cheese, 
cattle, sheep,  Hah, potatoes,  flax.  See.  There  is  also  a  considerable 
import  trade  in  timber,  coat,  raw  cotton,  hemp  and  jute  for  the 
Twente  factories.  The  loral  industries  are  unimportant,  mn- 
sistinRof  Mw-mills,  rope-yards,  salt  refineries,  and  sail-cloth  and 
m;iTp  in  I  '".ictories. 

H  ARM  ATTAN,  the  name  of  a  hot  drj'  parching  m'nd  that  blows 
during  Deceinl.ier,  January  and  February  on  ihc  roast  of  Upper 
Guinea,  bringing  a  high  dense  haae  of  red  dust  which  darkens 
the  air.  The  natives  smear  their  bodies  with  oflor  tat  while  thb 
parching  wind  is  blowing. 

HARMODim,  a  handsome  Athenian  youth,  and  the  faitiastt 
friend  of  Aiistogeilon.  Hippatcbus,  the  younger  brother  of 
the  tyrant  Hippbis,  endeavowed  to  supplaiit  Aifstogeiton  in  the 
good  graces  of  Harmodius^  but,  faUitkg  In  the  attempt,  revenged 
himself  by  putting  a  public  affront  on  Harmodius's  sister  at  a 
solemn  festival.  Thereupon  the  iw't-  friends  crjnspired  with  a  few 
Others  lo  murder  both  the  t\iants  during  the  armed  procession 
at  the  Panathenaic  festival  (51.1  D.c."i,  when  the  people  were 
all<r.\ed  to  enrry  arms  (this  lirenre  is  denied  by  Arififolle  in 
Ath.  Fill.).  .Seeingoncof  iheir  ai  (onipliccsspeaking  to  FlippiaS, 
ar.d  iniagiiiiiig  thai  they  were  Ixring  betrayed,  they  prematurely 

taelved  .md  sleu  Hipparchus  alone.  Harmodius  was  cut  down 
or.  the  spot  by  the  guards,  and  Aristogeiton  was  soon  captured 
and  tortured  to  death.  XMien  Hippias  was  espelied  (sio), 
Harmodius  and  .\ristogeiton  became  the  moot  popular  of 
Athenian  heroes;  their  descendants  were  exempted  mm  public 
burdens,  and  bad  the  right  ,o(  public  entertainment  in  the 
Prytaneum,  and  their  names  werecelebrated  in  popular  .songs  and 
scolia  (after-dinner  songs)  as  the  deliverers  of  .\tbens.  One  of 
these  songs,  attributed  to  a  certain  Callistratus,  is  preserved 
In  .Itheii.ieus  (p.  695).  Their  statues  by  Antenor  in  tlie  agora 
were  Carried  otT  by  Xtrics  and  refilaced  by  new  ones  by  Critius 
and  Nesiotes.  .\lexander  the  Great  afterw.irds  sent  back  the 
original!*  to  Athens.  It  is  not  agrccil  which  of  thrsc  was  the 
original  of  the  marlde  tyrannicide  group  in  the  museum  at 
Naples,  for  which  sec  article  Greek  Art,  PI.  I.  fig.  50. 

See  Kflpp  in  Neue  Jahrb.  f.  JUiui.  AUerl.  (190J),  p.  609. 

HARMOlilA,  in  Greek  mythology,  according  to  one  account 
thedaughterof  .ArLSandAphro<litc,and  wife  of  Cadmus.  When 
thcgoverament  of  Thebes  was  bestowed  upon  Cadmtis  by  Athena, 
Zeus  gave  hira  Haimonta  to  wife.  Alt  the  gods  honouicd  the 
w  aidtag  wfth  their  praeaoe.  Cadaus  (or  one  of  the  gods) 
presented  the  bride  with  a  robe  and  necklace,  the  wont  of 
Hephaestus.  This  ncckUtce  brought  misfortune  to  all  wht 
pos.sessed  it.  With  it  Polyncices  bribed  Eriphyle  to  p<*rsuade 
her  llu^ban<!  .\niphi:iraus  lo  undertake  the  expedition  ac:'.iiisl 
Thebes.  Il  led  Lo  the  dcalli  of  Eriphyle,  of  .\lcmaeon,  of  PhiTieu 
and  his  sons.  Even  after  it  had  been  deposited  in  ;  he  ti  pi[il 
of  .-\lhena  Pronoia  at  Delphi,  its  baleful  influence  continued. 
Phayllus,  one  of  the  Phocian  leaders  in  the  Sacred  War  (.55 j  n.c.  i 
carried  it  off  and  gave  it  to  his  mistress.  After  she  had  worn  it 
for  a  lime,  her  son  was  seized  with  madness  and  set  fire  to  the 
house,  and  she  pcrishetl  in  the  flames.  According  to  another 
account,  Harmonia  belonged  to Samothrace  and  was  thedaughter 
of  Zeus  and  Electro,  her  brother  Is^n  being  the  founder  of 
the  mystic  rites  celebrated  on  the  Islaad  (Diod.  Ste.  v.  48]. 
Finally,  Harmonia  is  rationalized  as  closely  allied  to  Aphrodite 
Pandemos,  the  love  that  unites  all  people,  the  personification  of 
order  and  civic  unity,  corresponding  to  the  Roman  Concordia. 

Ajh'*' •f!r-ri!'?  ii).  4.7;  DUni.  Sic.  iv.  65,  66;  Parthpnilus,  Ertiiua, 
25;  L   I  '  il  r  Griech.  .Vyf.'ic/, ;  Crusius  in  RosrhorV  Ij  tikon. 

HARMONIC.  In  aioustics.  a  harmonic  ii>  a  sctondary  ton'- 
w  Sich  accompanies  the  fuM.laniL-n'.al  or  primary  tone  of  a  vibr.il 
ing  string,  reed,  &c  ;  the  more  important  arc  the  3rd,  5th,  7th, 
and  octave  (^ce  S  n.-.o;  Harmony).  A  harmonic  proportion 
in  arithmetic  and  algebra  is  such  that  the  reciprocals  of  the 
proportionals  are  in  arithmetical  proportion;  thus,  U  a,  h,  e 
be  in  haimooic  pmpoctioo  then  i/s,  ijh,  ife  are  in  arithmetical 
propoctinn;  thn  leads  to  the  idation  3/(^oc/(a+«r).  A  hir- 
monlc  progieanmi  or  series  consists  of  terms  whose  reciprocaLs 
fonn  an  arithmetical  progression;  the  simplest  example  is: 
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l  +  J  +  l  +  (see  ALGEBKAandAKiTHMKTic).  Theoccur- 

lence  of  a  similar  proportion  between  scgmcnis  of  lines  is  the 
foundation  of  such  phrases  as  harmonic  section,  harmonic  ratio, 
hannoiuc  conjugMcs,  ftc.  (sec  Geouetbv:  II.  Projective).  The 
conneuon  between  acoustical  and  mathematical  harmonicals 
it  noBt  probably  to  be  found  in  the  Pythagorean  discovery  that 
a  vibcating  string  when  stopped  at )  and  i  of  its  length  yielded 
the  octave  and  5th  of  the  original  tone,  the  numben,  i  ],  | 
being  said  to  be,  ptobaUy  fint  by  ArchytM»  fat  iMUBWnk  pro- 
portion. The  mathematical  investigation  of  the  fonn  o(  a 
vibrating  string  led  to  such  phrases  as  harmonic  curve,  har- 
monic motion,  harmonic  function,  h.jrmonic  .Tnalysis,  &c.  (see 
Mfchanh  s  and  Spiikkical  Harmonics). 

HARMONICA,  a  ncneric  term  applied  to  muiiial  iiLstrumcn.ts 
in  which  sound  is  produced  by  iriLtiun  upon  glass  bells.  The 
word  is  also  used  to  designate  instruments  of  percussion  of  the 
Glockenspiel  type,  made  «l  Steel  sad  ttnuk  by  bumiwis  (Gcr. 
Slahlharmonika). 

The  origin  of  the  glass-harmonica  tril>e  is  to  Ite  found  in  the 
fashionable  iSlh  century  instrument  known  as  musical  glasses 
(Fr.  tirriUon),  the  principle  of  which  was  known  already  in  the 
ijth  osntuiy.'  The  invention  of  musical  glasses  is  generally 
ascribed  to  aa  Irisbnua,  Richnid  Podricfa,  who  first  played  the 
instrament  In  poUk  b  DobiiB  in  1743  «m1  the  neat  yeu  in 
Enf^and,  but  6iel*  described  the  wrnHm  and  gave  an  lOustra- 
lion  of  it  in  1738.  The  verriJIon  or  Glassspiei  consisted  of  18 
beer  glasses  arranged  on  a  l>oard  covered  with  cloth,  water 
being  poured  in  when  necci^bary  to  idler  the  pitcli.  The  ^laj-ses 
were  struck  0:1  bolfi  sides  gently  with  two  long  wooden  slicks 
inthc-shapeol  aspoon,  the  howl  being  covered  with  silk  or  clolh. 
Eisel  Slates  that  the  instrument  was  used  for  church  and  other 
Mjlemn  music.  Gluck  gave  a  concert  at  the  "  little  theatre  in 
the  Ilaymarkct  "  (London)  in  April  17.16,  at  which  he  performed 
on  musical  (jBlinri  •  concerto  of  his  compofiition  with  full 
orchestral  sccompraiment.  E.  II.  Dclaval  is  also  credited  with 
the  inventioo.  When  Benjamin  Franklin  visited  London  in 
i7S7>  be  was  so  mudi  struck  by  the  beauty  of  tone  eliciied  by 
Ddftvsl  and  Fttckricb,  and  wfUi  the  poaribiltiss  <f  the  i^assss 
at  mmicil  lutruments.  that  be  set  to  work  on  »  ncchwdcal 
application  of  the  principle  involved,  the  emteently  stKceasfuI 
Kstdt  being  the  glass  iiarmonica  finished  in  1762.  In  this  the 
glass  bowls  were  mounted  on  a  rotating  spindle,  the  largest  to 
the  left,  and  their  um'.er  edges  passed  during  each  revoluli'.'i 
through  a  svater-trough  liy  :i] ii)lyinK  the  lingers  to  the  moistened 
edges,  sound  was  i)roiluced  \  .ir>  ii.^.;  in  irileiisity  with  the  pressure, 
50  that  a  certain  amount  im"  i\iiM:^>io:)  wiis  \\i  ;he  command  of 
a  good  player.  It  is  Siud  ih  .1  1  'n  •  1  nibre  w  .t-;  e\t  renu  ly  er;<-rv;!.!  - 
ing,  and,  together  with  the  vibration  caused  by  the  iriction  on 
the  finger-tips,  excrcisedahlghlydekteriouscflcct  on  the  ncr\'ous 
system.  The  instrument  was  for  many  yei'rs  in  great  vogue, 
not  only  in  England  but  on  the  Contincra  ut  i  ^.n  ^i .  .1:1 1  more 
cspectaliy  in  Saaony,  where  it  was  accorded  a  place  in  the  court 
orchestra.  Ifamtt,  Beethoven,  Nanmann  and  Basse  composed 
music  for  ft.'  Maiiamie  Davies  and  Ifiarianna  Kirchgessner 
were  cdebrated  virtuosi  on  it.  The  carious  vogue  of  the  instru* 
mcnt,  OS  sudden  us  it  was  ephemeral,  produced  emulation  in  a 
generation  unsurpassed  for  zeal  in  the  invention  of  mutiical 
instrun-.et  t<  The  most  notable  of  its  otTspring  were  Carl 
Leopold  Kiiilig's  improved  harmonica  with  a  keyboard  in  17,^6, 
Chladni's  euphon  in  :7gi  and  clavicylinder  in  1700.  KufTelsen's 
mclodiconin  iSooand  1  So?.  Franz Leppich's  [>annulo<lic<in  i.*<io, 
Bu.schmann's  uranion  in  the  same  yi  .ir.  iVc  Of  most  of  these 
nothing  now  remains  but  the  name  and  a  description  in  the 
AUfjcmeine  musiknlhihe  Zeilung,  but  there  are  numerous 
specimens  of  the  Franklin  type  in  the  museums  for  musical 
instruments  of  Europe.  One  specimen  by  Emanuel  Puhl,  a 
Bolienuan  maker,  is  preserved  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
MuseuBii,  London. 

.Fprthestcel  harmnnirii  vee  fpLOCKENsrii-i..  iK  S.) 

■SecG.  P.  Harwiurfer,  Maih.  und  philos.  Erquitkltunden  (.Nurem- 
berg, 1677),  ii.  147. 

*  Musicus  eUrroitiiurot  (Erfurt,  1738),  p.  70. 


HARMONIC  ANALYSIS,  in  mathematics,  the  name  given  by 
Sir  William  Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin)  and  P.  G.  Tail  in  their 
treatise  on  Xalural  Philosophy  to  a  general  method  of  investigat- 
ing physical  questions,  the  earliest  applications  of  which  seem 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  Study  of  the  vibrations  of  strings 
and  the  analysis  of  these  vibrations  Into  their  (ondamental  tone 
and  its  harmonics  or  overtones. 

The  motion  of  a  uniform  stretched  string  fixed  at  both  cads 
is  a  periodic  motion;  that  is  to  say,  after  a  certain  interval  of 
time, cillcfl  the  fundamental  period  of  the  motion. the  form  of  the 
string  and  the  velocity  of  e%'ery  part  of  it  are  the  s^irr.e  .is  before, 
provided  tliat  the  energy  of  the  motion  has  not  been  sensibly 
dissipuied  during  the  periud. 

There  arc  two  distinct  methods  of  investigating  the  motion  of  a 
uniform  stretched  string.  One  of  these  may  be  called  the  wave 
method,  and  the  other  the  harmonic  method.  The  wave  method 
is  founded  on  the  theorem  that  in  a  it  retched  string  of  infinite 
length  a  wave  of  any  form  may  be  propagated  in  cithi^r  direction 
wiih  a  certain  velocity,  V,  whien  we  may  dvfine  as  the  "  velfM-itv  of 
pni|ia^ation."  If  a  wave  of  any  form  Iravelliiii;  in  the  positive 
direction  meets  another  travelling  in  the  opposite  direction,  the 
form  of  which  ii  such  that  the  lines  joining  corresponding  potnM 
of  the  two  waves  are  all  bisected  in  a  fixed  poini  in  the  line  of  the 
string,  then  the  pcnnt  of  the  string  corresponding  to  this  point  will 
remain  fixed,  while  the  two  waves  pass  it  m  opposite  directiofis.  If 
we  now  siippo?*-  that  the  form  of  the  waves  travelling  in  the  positive 
difL-ctiun  is  ix-riiuhr:,  that  if.  to  siiv.  thai  after  ihi-  wi\i-  has  iravelled 
forward  a  distance  /,  the  position  of  every  particle  of  the  string  is 
the  name  as  it  was  at  first,  then  /  is  called  the  wave-length,  and  the 
time  of  travelling  a  wave-length  is  called  the  periodic  time,  which 
we  shall  denote  by  T.  ao  that  />VT. 

If  we  now  suppose  a  set  of  waves  rimilar  to  these,  but  reversed 
in  position,  to  be  travelling  in  the  oppoiiite  direction,  there  will  be 
a  -sirio  of  points,  distant  i't  fium  ia<  h  other.  ,it  wliic  h  therr  uill  t>e 
no  motion  of  the  strin^^;  it  will  therefore  make  no  difference  to  the 
motion  of  the  string  if  we  suppose  the  string  fastened  to  fixed 
supports  at  any  two  of  these  points,  and  we  may  then  suppose 
the  parts  of  the  strii^  beyond  these  points  to  lie  removed,  as  it 
cannot  affect  the  motion  of  the  part  which  is  betwcx-n  them.  We 
have  thu-s  arrived  at  the  ca«<-  of  a  uniform  string  stretched  In-twcen 
two  fixed  »uj>lH>rts,  .un!  «<  conclude  that  the  motion  i>f  the  string 
may  be  completely  represented  as  the  resultant  of  two  sets  of  perkxiic 
waves  tmvelling  in  opporite  diractioas,  their  wave'^engths  being 
either  twice  the  distance  between  the  fixed  pdnta  or  a  suhmukiole 
of  this  wave-length,  and  the  form  of  these  waves,  subject  to  tttis 
condition,  being  perfectly  arfiitrary. 

To  makf  the  ^jroblcm  a  definite  one,  we  may  suppose  the  initial 
displacetner.;  .lutl  xiloiiiy  of  every  particle  of  the  string  given  in 
terms  of  its  distance  from  one  end  of  the  string,  and  from  these  data 
i  t  i>  easy  to  calculate  the  form  which  is  conimon  10  all  the  tiavclUng 
w.ives.  The  form  of  the  string  at  any  subwquent  time  may  then 
be  deduced  by  calculatini^  the  petitions  of  the  two  sets  of  waves  at 
that  time,  and  compouiidinu  their  displacetnents. 

Thus  in  the  wave  metho«l  the  actual  motion  of  the  rlriii^  ini  con- 
sidered as  the  result.int  of  two  wave  motions,  neither  of  which  is  of 
itself,  and  without  the  other,  consistent  ikHth  the  condition  that  the 
ends  of  the  string  are  fixed.  Eadi  of  the  wave  nwlions  is  periodic 
with  a  wave-length  equal  to  twice  the  distance  between  the  fixed 
points,  and  the  one  set  of  waves  is  the  reverse  of  the  other  in  respect 
of  displacement  and  velixritv  and  direction  of  propagation:  out, 
subject  to  these  condif  iorii,  thv  form  of  l  he  wave  is  perfectly  arbitrary. 
The  motion  of  a  particle  of  the  strinn,  iM-itin  ili  u  rmined  by  the  two 
waves  which  pass  over  it  in  opposite  diri-ciions,  is  of  an  equally 
arbitrary  type. 

In  the  harmoniie  method,  on  the  other  hand,  the  morion  of  the 

string  is  regarded  as  compounded  of  a  series  of  vibratory-  motions 
{normal  modet  of  vibration),  which  may  be  infinite  in  number,  but 
each  of  which  is  perfectly  definite  in  type,  and  is  in  fact  a  panicular 
Kolutbn  of  the  problem  of  the  motion  of  a  string  with  its  ends  fixed. 

.A  simple  harmonic  motion  is  thus  defined  by  Thomson  and  Tail 
§  53) : — When  a  point  Q  moves  uniformly  in  a  drde,  the  perpeo- 
<hcular  QP,  diawntroffl  it*  pooition  at  any  instant  to  a  liaed  diameter 
A.'\'  of  the  circle,  intersects  the  duinieter  in  a  point  P  who€»  position 
changes  by  a  simpU  harmonic  molion. 

The  amplitude  of  a  sinirile  harmonic  motion  is  the  r.iiige  on  one 
side  or  the  other  of  the  middle  point  of  the  course. 

The  period  of  a  simple  harmonic  motion  is  the  time  which  elapses 
from  aay  imtant  ontd  the  moving-point  again  moves  in  the  same 
dtrectiaa  thrmieh  the  same  pontion.  .... 

The  phase  of  a  simple  harinonie  motion  at  any  instant  is  the 
fraction  of  the  wh<ile  periixl  r.hieli  h.!»  elapsed  since  the  moving- 
point  last  jKi<'«e<J  throiiijli  its  middle  position  in  the  (xvsiiivr  direction. 

In  the  ease  of  the  stretched  string,  it  is  only  in  crrtain  (wrlicular 
cases  that  the  motion  of  a  particle  oi  the  string  u  a  simple  harmonic 
In  tiieie  particular  omcs  tte  fonn  U  the^strii^  at^aa^ 


faumnt  ts  thst  of  a  curve  of  sines  having  the  line  joining  the  fix 
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points  for  its  axis,  and  paaiiiig  through  these  two  poinu,  and  iherv 
hn  having  for  <t»  wa»»ilwim  iMwr  twict  tte  Iwnlli  «l  tteHrim 
some  submultipte  of  thu  wttwtangfh.  Tlw  ainpHtwie  of  dM 


curve  of  sinn  a  a  simple  harmonic  function  of  the  time,  tJic  period 
being  cither  tho  fundamental  period  or  some  suhmuhijnle  of  the 
fundamrntal  {M-rirKi.  Kvrrv  one  of  these  modes  of  vibntion  is 
dynatiuially  po&^ible  l>y  itBClf,  aad Miy —HllWf  of  ttoni— y  flOflllt 
independently  of  each  other. 

Bf  «  Bfopar  irfiaikiiiMt  of  tlMt  InitikI  ottpUtiMfe  tad  phase  of 
each  of  nMse  nKMxa  of  WHstion,  so  tint  thciir  Ksaltant  dull  repn  - 
sent  the  initial  state  of  the  itring,  irc  obttta  •  aev  reprcscnntion 
of  tbewhole  motionofthrstring.in  whichkisascatobetheresultant 
of  a  series  of  nimple  harnxmir  vibrations  whose  pcrifxls  arr  tho 
fundamental  period  ami  i(>  !<alimijlrijili'^.  Vhc  dci .  r-.n-.u.ri' •v.  <,f 
the  amplitudes  and  phases  of  the  xcverul  simple  hariiKjnic  vibraiiuns 
'  "  to  Htiify  tliB  hiitial  conditions  ia  aa  axanplc  of  harmonic 


Vt^^ltave  thus  two  methods  of  solvine;  the  partial  differentia! 
aqnatlonoif  the  motion  of  a  string.  The  first,  which  wc  havi-  called 
the  waxT  rtirihrnl,  exhibits  the  solution  in  the  furm  containintj  an 
artiiirjrv  fi:ni  tion,  the  nature  of  whirh  mii^-  lio  rii  ttrmincd  from 
the  initial  conditions.  The  second,  or  harmonic  methixl,  leads  to  a 
aorist  of  tamis  involviitg  sines  and  cosines,  the  ooeAcients  of  which 
have  to  be  detennlned.  The  hannonic  method  may  be  defined  in  a 
■tofe  general  manner  a*  a  method  hy  whirh  the  solution  of  any 
actual  problem  m;iy  Ik'  obtained  a.*  the  imn  <<r  resultant  of  a  numiier 
of  terms,  each  of  which  isa  solntion  of  a  jvirticular  case  of  the  problem. 
The  n^itiiri'  (il  these  particular  cases  is  defined  by  the  OOOdlthM tiiat 
anyone  of  them  must  be  conjuRatc  to  an^  other. 

The  mtbematical  test  of  conjuRaey  »  that  the  energy  of  the 
•ystem  arising  from  two  of  the  harmonics  existing  together  is  etiual 
to  the  sum  of  the  energy  arising  from  the  two  harmonics  talcen 
separately.  In  other  words,  no  part  of  the  energy  depends  on  the 
product  of  the  amplitudes  of  two  different  harmonics.  When  two 
modes  of  motion  of  the  same  syMrm  are  conjugate  to  each  odwr» 
the  existence  of  one  of  them  docs  not  affect  the  other. 

The  wnplest  case  of  harmonic  analysis,  that  of  which  the  treat* 
neat  of  the  vibrating  string  is  an  example,  is  completely  investigated 
hi  what  is  known  as  Fouricr'x  the<irem. 

R)urier'»  tlu-orem  a^rts  that  anv  jxriwlic  function  of 


variable  perifKl       which  does  not  become  infinite  at  any 

Jed  in  the 


single 
phase, 

can  be  expanded  in  the  form  of  a  series  consisting  of  a  "constant 
term,  together  with  a  double  series  of  terms,  one  set  involving 
cosines  and  the  otiter  sines  of  multiples  of  the  phasfc 
Thus  if       is  a  pcriodk  function  of  the  variable  (  hnvfiicr  ■ 

1  f,  then  it  may  be  expanded  as  follows: 


(I) 


A.  =  ^%li)rff :    A.  = 


cog  "  <k; 


B 


The  part  of  the  theorem  which  is  most  frequently  required,  and 
which  also  ia  tlw  cnsieat  to  invwttgatfc  k  tiie  deteraunation  of  the 
values  of  the  coefficients  A«,  Kt,  B{.  These  an 

This  part  of  the  theorem  may  be  verified  at  once  by  multiplying 
both  sides  of  (i)  by  if{,  bv  cos  (2iir{;»/i/£  <>r  by  sin  (?tw(ip)i  d(.  und 
in  each  case  iiilcK'-iiing  from  o  to  p. 

The  aches  is  evidently  singlc-valuctl  for  any  given  value  of  {. 
It  cannot  therefore  repfcsent  a  function  of  {  which  has  more  than 
one  value,  or  which  becomes  imaginary  for  any  \-alue  of  £.  It  is 
convergent,  apptoacUnc  to  the  tnia  vahw  of  for  all  whies 
of  (  such  that  if  (  viiiea  hifianteaimally  the  ftinction  alio  vaitH 
inriniii'siiinllv. 

l.-.T'l  Kmm,  availing  himself  of  (In  ili  k,  glolw  and  cylii 
integrating  nun  bine  invented  by  his  brother.  Professor  Ji 
Thomson,  constructed  a  machine  by  wliich  eight  of  the  hi 
lequiied  for  the  expression  of  Fourier  s  series  can  be  obtained 
taaeonily  from  tha  racoRiad  tiaoe  of  any  periodicnily  ~ 
quantity,  such  ns  the  height  of  the  tide,  the  temperateie  or . 
of  the  atmosphere,  or  the  intensity  of  the  different  romponrnt*  of 
terrestrial  magnetism.  If  it  were  not  on  account  of  the  waste  of 
time,  instead  of  having  a  curve  drawn  by  the  action  of  the  tide, 
and  the  curve  afterwaida  acted  on  by  the  maclmMb  tha  flaw  agat 
of  the  machine  itself  might  be  driven  by  a  doch,  and  the  tiide  ttsen 
ang^  WMtk  the  secoad  variable  of  the  wadiiwe,  hut  this  would  in- 
volve the  ffoaetenr  preiiace  of  aa  eapeaeive  aiacMne  at  ever>  tidal 

station.  .       'J        ^'  * 

I  i;r  a  ill-ii  ussiion  of  the  restriciions  under  which  tlie  c-xii.in>i<in 
of  a  periodic  function  of  (  in  the  form  (t>  is  valid,  see  £ot;KiER's 
SaaiBS.  An  account  of  the  contrivances  far  awchaalcal  cakule 
tion  of  the  coeficients  A<,  B«  .  .  .  is  giirea  aadir  CatCVLATDro 
MiM»ii«8a. 

-  A  nrara  gmeta]  form  of  the  problem  of  harmonic  analysis  presents 
Jtwlf  inastronomy.in  the  theor\-<»f  the  tide*,  and  in  v.irious  magnetic 
and  riii-lrornli>Kii  ul  investigation?.  It  may  h.i[>[>en.  fm  instance, 
tliat  a  variable  quantity /(<)  is  kaowa  tbcoroticaUy  to  be  of  the  form 

AiO-A.-i-AieaeiM+BiriaiM'l-AtEoaakf-i-Bgriaaii-l- ...  (a) 


where  the  periods  3r/ni,  zr/it*, . . .  of  ttie  various  simple-harmonic 
constituents  are  already  lenowa  with  wflSrhiBt  aceanqri  afeheaih 
they  may  have  no  very  simple  idalioaa  ta  oat  aaother.  Tne 

problem  of  determining  the  most  probable  values  of  the  constants 
A*,  Ai,  B|,  Ai,  B,,  ,  ,  .  by  means  of  a  aeries  of  recorded  \'alue«  of 

the  function  /(/)  is  then  m  principle  a  fairly  simple  one,  although 
the  actual  numerical  work  may  be  laborious  (mx-  Tidk),  .A  much 
more  difficult  and  delicate  aucstion  arises  when,  as  in  various 
qiie>iions  of  mcteoiology  Bad  teimtrial  aMMndiB.  tha  peiiada 
Jr.  Hi,  irifh. .  . .  aK  thuiMiflwi  uaksowa  to  Mgia  with,  or  an  at 
most  conjccturaL  Tliui^  it  may  be  desired  to  ascertain  whether 
the  magnetic  declination  eoatains  a  periodic  clement  .synchronoos 
with  the  sun's  rotation  on  its  axis,  whether  any  pcriodicilie*  can 
Ik-  detected  in  the  rec<irds  of  the  prevalence  of  sun-spots,  and  >»>  on. 
From  a  strictly  mathematical  standpoint  the  problem  is,  indeed, 
indeterminate,  for  when  all  the  symbola  ave  at  oar  di^HNel.  the 
representation  of  the  observed  values  of  a  fuaction,  over  a  finite 
range  of  time,  by  means  of  a  aeries  of  the  type  (a),  can  be  effected 
in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways.  Plausible  inlcrenocs  can,  however, 
be  drawn,  provided  the  proper  precautions  are  ohserved.  This 
ijueslion  h.i-s  hf%n  treated  iru:^t  ■.y>li  nul  ir.illy  !iv  I'riifi-Mir  A. 
bchui.ter,  who  has  devised  a  remarliable  mathematical  method,  in 
which  the  action  of  a  diffractian-grating  in  sorting  out  the  venous 
periodic  constituents  of  a  heterogeneous  beam  cf  light  is  closely 
tmit.-ited.  He  has  further  api^ied  the  method  to  the  study  of  the 
variations  of  the  magnetic  declination,  and  of  sun-spot  records. 

The  question  so  far  chiefly  considered  has  been  tnat  of  the  rcpre- 
-cntation  of  an  arbitrary  function  of  the  time  in  terms  of  functions 
of  .1  .Ni>ecial  tyue,  viz.  the  circuUr  functions  cos  nt,  sin  nt.  This  is 
important  on  dynamical  grounds;  but  whea^ive  proceed  to  oooaider 
the  problem  of  expressing  an  arbitrary  function  of  s^ocs-M-sniinaiM 
in  terms  of  functions  of  specified  types,  it  appears  that  the  preceding 
is  only  one  out  of  an  infinite  variety  of  nuxles  of  representation 
which  <ire  equally  entitled  to  con-^ideration.  Ever>'  problem  of 
mathi  ni:itiL-al  physics  which  leads  tf»  a  linear  differential  equation 
supplies  an  instance.  For  purposes  of  illustration  we  will  here 
talce  the  ttmplett  of  all,  vis.  that  of  the  tnaavanti  vibnttiona  of  a 
tensestriag.  The  equation  of  motion  it  of  the  figm 


<3) 


where  T  is  the  tensioa.  aadiithe  Uae^adty* 
of  vibration  y  wiO  vary  as       so  that 


la  I 


en 


v.herc 


(4) 

(s) 


' '  0,  and  thetefore  k.  ia  oonsunt,  the  sohitioa  of  U)  subjea  to  the 
ndkioa  that  y^o  tor  «BO  and  X-/ is 

y-Bsinix  («) 
provided  «-,r,  [i- 1.  2,  3.  •  • -l-  (7) 

This  determines  the  various  nornuif  modej  of  free  vibratioo,  the  corre- 
sponding Deriod*  (3r/n)  beiiw  given  by  (s)  and  (7).  By  aaalngy 
with  the  theory  of  thie  tree  vibrations  of  a  system  of  finite  freedom 
it  1,1  inferred  that  the  most  eeneral  free  motions  of  the  string  can  be 
obtained!  by  sunerposiition  of  the  \-arious  normal  modes,  with  suitable 
amplitudes  and  phases ;!and  in  particular  that  any  arbitrary  initial 
form  of  the  string,  say  can  U-  reproduced  by  a  series  of  the 

type 


/(r)  -B,sin^+B,sin^+B^in^  +  , . . 


n  mathematical  language, 
his  article.    The  series  (8) 


So  far,  this  is  merely  a  restatement,  m 
of  an  uiumeat  givca  ia  the  fint  pen  of  this  I 
any,  moreover,  be  anivad  at  otherwise,  as  a  particular  csk-  of 
Faaite'e  theorem.   But  if  we  no  longer  assume  the  density  0  of  the 
eMl§tO  be  uniform,  we  obtain  an  endless  %-ariety  of  new  expansions, 

 ding  to  the  various  laws  of  density  which  may  be  pre- 

Tha  aonaal  mddee  an  la  any  eiie  of  the  type 


y  =  Culx)e'" 


(10) 


where  «  is  a  solution  of  the  equation 

(fu  ,  n'p 

The  eonditicii  tliat  u'x)  is  to  vani-.!-,  inr  f  =0  ar-.d  v»/  leads  toa 
tranvendcntal  cqiiaiioa  in  n  (corresponding  to  mi  W  —  o  in  the 
previous  case).  If  the  forniti  of  «(*)  which C€irrBS|>ond  to  the  various 
roots  of  this  be  distinguibhcd  by  sufRxes,  we  infer,  on  physical 
graunds  aloae,  the  poMibility  of  the  eapaasioo  of  an  arbitraiy 
inithd  form  of  the  etnng  hi  a  serlea 

It  may  be  shown  further  that  if  r  and  s  arc  different  we  have  the 
cmi^aiBlror  ertjlagauaf  relation 


J? 


(M) 
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m  to  determine  the  ooeffidtnta,  thu» 


Cr'fjpmm.Otidx        «,(x)|«e.  (13) 


The  ezten«on  to  spaoet  of  two  or  three  dimeiMiooe,  or  to  coaes 

where  there  i»  more  than  one  dependent  variable,  miHt  be  pMwd 
ovtT.  The  mathematical  thcorie*  of  acoustic*,  heat-conduction, 
elasticity,  induction  of  electric  currents,  and  to  on,  furnish  an  in- 
<lt>finite  siipplv  of  examples,  and  have  suggested  in  some  rasc> 
methods  wnicn  have  a  very  wide  apnlication.  Thus  the  tran$veri<e 
vibfationa  of  a  circular  membrane  lead  to  the  theory  of  Besscl's 
FvacUoos;  the  oaciilations  of  a  spherical  sheet  of  air  suggest  the 
theory  of  «cp«Mioa»  ia  tpherical  harmonics,  and  so  fortL  The 
physical,  or  {ntuhioiid,  theory  of  such  methods  hat  naturally  always 
been  In  advance  of  the  mathematical.  From  the  latter  point  of 
view  only  a  few  i'nli\ie<l  i|iii':>(;i>iis  <if  thr  k:ii.J  h.irl,  until  quite 
recently,  been  treated  in  a  rigorous  and  satisfactor>'  manner.  A 
more  general  and  comprehensive  method,  which  seems  to  derive 
•ome  of  its  inspiration  from  physical  considerations,  has,  however, 
at  length  been  inaunmtBd,  and  has  heea  v%Draiialy  cultivatad  in 
recent  years  by  D.  Hilbert,  H.  Mncart,  I.  n«dholm,  E.  Fkard 
and  others. 

RbFBRF,vce5, — Schvisti-r's  method  for  dctocting  hidden  periodi- 
cities is  explained  in  Terreslriai  Ma/^neiism  (('hirago,  1898),  3,  p.  13; 
Camh.  Trans.  (1900),  18,  p.  107;  Proc.  Roy.  5oc.  (1906),  77,  p.  136. 
The  general  question  of  expanding  an  arbitrary  function  in  a  scries 
of  functions  of  special  types  is  treated  most  fully  from  the  physical 
point  of  view  in  Lord  Kayleigh's  Theory  of  Soutid  (and  ed.,  London, 
|S94-l8g<S)  An  i.-xcfljcnt  cictailiil  historical  account  of  the  matter 
from  the  m  ic hcni  itir.il  Ti^ir  is  ^ivcn  by  11.  Burkhardt,  !ir.!:i-U-klungen 
Hack  osctiliermden  Funklionen  (Leipzig,  1901).  A  sketch  of  the 
more  recent  mathematical  developments  is  ^\-cn  by  H.  Batcman, 
f  rof,  Liynd.  Math.  Soc.  (2).  4,  p.  90,  with  copious  references. 

(H.  Lb.) 

HARMONICHORD,  an  ingenious  kind  of  upright  piano,  in 
which  the  string*  were  set  in  vibration  not  by  the  blow  of  the 
hammer  but  by  indirectly  transmitted  friction.  The  harmoni- 
chord,  one  of  the  many  attempts  10  fuse  piano  and  violin,  was 
iDveoted  by  Johann  Gottfried  and  Johano  Fiiediich  iCf"fmjinn 
(father  aad  mO  in  Suony  at  the  bqiiiiaiBg  of  tiw  iQth  cent^ 
when  the  earn  fat  anr  Mid  inseaiiNtt  makal  instnuiienu  waa 
at  its  height.  Ihe  CMe  ma  of  the  variety  known  aa  fbrajft. 
The  ipace  under  ths  kcgrhoard  was  enclosed,  a  kncc-hold  being 
kft  in  which  were  two  pedals  used  to  set  in  rotation  a  large 
noixlen  cylinder  fixed  just  behind  the  keyboard  over  the  levers, 
and  covered  with  a  roll- lop  similar  to  those  of  modern  ott'ict- 
dcsks.  The  cylinder  (in  some  specimens  covered  w  ith  chamois 
leather)  tapered  towards  the  treble-end.  When  a  key  was 
depmaed,  a  little  tongue  of  wood,  one  end  of  which  stopped  the 
Strinf^,  was  pressed  against  the  revolving  cylinder,  and  the 
vibrations  produced  by  friction  were  transmitted  to  the  string 
and  reinforced  as.  in  itiano  and  violin  by  the  soundboard.  The 
•djufltntent  cf  the  parts  and  the  velocity  of  the  qrUndec  leqaiied 
ddieacy  and  great  nicety,  for  U  the  Kttfe  wooden  toogneaiested 
too  Ui^tly  upon  the  cylinder  or  the  strings,  hannonks  were 
prodiKed.andthenote  juaqied  to  the  octaveor  twelfth.  Some- 
times when  chords  were  played  the  touch  became  so  heavy  that 
two  performers  were  required,  as  in  the  early  n  i  1:  v  il  i.rL  tri- 
istrum,  the  prototype  of  the  harraonichord.  C'ari  .NLiria  vou 
Weber  must  have  had  some  opinion  of  the  [lossibilities  of  the 
harmnnichord,  which  in  tone  resembled  the  glass  harmonica, 
Mncc  he  compoaed  for  It  a  concerto  with  accbestral  accom- 
paniment. (K.  S.) 

HARMOHIUH  (Fr.  harmonium,  orgue  exprarif;  Ger.  Phys- 
karmonika,  Harmonium),  a  wind  keyboard  instruinenti  a  snall 
organ  without  pipes,  furnished  with  free  rccds.  Both  the 
harmooium  and  iu  later  devdopment,  the  Amaricaa  organ,  are 
known  as  face-reed  iastrumenta,  the  ntHkal  tonea  being  pioduced 
by  tm^iea  of  brass,  technically  tenaed  "vibrators"  (Fr. 
auehe  iiftre;  Gtr.  durchschlagentU  Zuitfe;  Ital.  onrlo  or  lingua 
/fkra).  The  vibrator  is  fixed  over  an  oblong,  rectangular  frame, 
through  which  it  swings  freely  backwards  and  forwards  like  u 
pendulum  while  vibrating,  whereas  the  beating  reeds  (similar  to 
those  of  the  clarinet  family),  used  in  church  organs,  cover  the 
entire  orifice,  beating  against  the  sides  at  each  vibration.  .A 
reed  or  vibrator,  set  in  periodic  motion  by  impact  of  a  current 
61  air,  produces  a  cofnapondiiig  aaooeasfam  of  afar  puis,  the 


rapidity  of  which  determines  (he  pitch  of  the  musical  note- 
Then  is  an  eaeotial  diSetenoe  between  the  bamoaittin  and  the 
Ainaricia  otgaa  hi  the  dbwtioii  cf  thb  cnnwrti  la  (he  famer 
the  wind  apparatus  fbitea  the  current  apwards,  and  te  the  hitter 
sucks  it  downwards,  whence  It  becomes  desuable  to  iqtarate  in 
description  these  varieties  of  free-reed  inslninienta. 

The  harmonium  has  a  keyboard  of  five  octaves  compass  when 

It  »v«. 


complete,  I 


a  fifftpH  aftion  oontvolliiig  the 


valves,  &c  The  necessary  pressure  of  wind  is  generated  by  bi  Itowi 
worked  by  the  feet  of  the  performer  upon  foot-boards  or  tn.i.llr- 
The  air  is  thus  forced  up  the  wind-trunks  into  an  air-chamber 
called  the  wind-chest,  the  pr<-^>urc  <if  it  \»ing  ctjuaii/til  by  a 
rc-servoir,  whit  h  rucivcrt  the  excess  of  wind  through  an  aperture, 
and  ptrriii!^  escape,  when  alnne  a  certain  pressure,  by  a  discharge 
valve  or  pallet.  1  he  aperture  admitting  air  to  the  reservoir  may 
be  closed  by  a  drawslop  named  "  expression."  The  air  being  thus 
cut  off,  the  performer  depends  for  his  supply  entirely  upon  the 
management  of  the  bdlowB  worked  by  the  treadles,  whereby  he 
riKulatcii  the  cotnpr»>«sjon  of  the  wind.  The  character  of  the  in- 
Rtrirr.i'iil  is  then  entirely  chiirigiil  from  a  mechanical  response  to 
thi.-  piavL-r':-  ii.urh  ru  ,in  LXpri-Hsivt  vini.',  ri'iiilt-nni,;  '.vhit  emotKNI 
may  lit  comiiiuiucaled  Irom  the  pUycr  by  increase  or  diminution  of 
sound  through  the  neater  or  leas  pressure  of  wind  to  which  the 
rccds  may  be  submitted.  The  diawstops  bearing  the  names  of  the 
different  registers  in  imitation  of  the  organ,  admit,  when  drawn,  the 
ui:id  (rum  the  wind-chest  to  the  eorre»ponding  1  ' 
shutting  them  off  when  closed.  Thi-se  com- 
partments are  of  about  two  octaves  and  a  h  iH 
eatli,  there  being  a  division  in  the  middle  of 
tfaa  heyboanl  anla  diviifing^  the  stops  into 
baas  and  treble.  A  stop  bemg  drawn  and  a 
key  pressed  down,  wind  is  admitted  by  a 
corresponding  valve  to  a  rtx-d  or  vibrator 
(fig.  l).  Above  each  recr!  in  the  so-called 
.sound-board  oi  fun  i.s  a  <  I:..ni;i  i.  .1  Mii.ill  air- 
chambcr  or  cavity,  the  shape  and  capacity  of 
which  have  gnatly  to  do  with  the  oolour  of 
tone  of  die  note  it  reinfotces.  The  air  in  this 
resonator  U  highly  compresied  at  an  even  or 
a  varying  pressure  as  the  expression-stop  may 
not  be  or  may  be  drawn.  The  wind  finally 
escapes  by  a  small  fullet-hoh'  of.eniii  by 
Dressing  down  the  corresponding  key.  In 
\Iustel  and  other  good  harmoniuiBa,  the  reed 
compartmentt  that  form  the  scheine  of  the 
instrument  are  eight  in  number,  four  boss 
and  four  treble,  of  three  different  pitches  of 
octave  and  double  octave  distance.  The  front 
ti.«»  and  treble  rows  are  the  "  diap.i-son  "  of 
the  pitch  known  as  8  ft.,  and  the  bourdon  Bjr  couttcay  o(  Mccder 
(double  diapoBon).  16  ft.  These  may  be* Co. 
regarded  as  the  ronndation  stops,  aad  are  FiCwi..— Ave  Reed 


technically  the  front  organ.  The  back  organ  has  Vibntor.i 
solo  and  combination  stops,  the  principal  of  4  Hai'inoniuin. 
ft.  (octave  higher  than  diapason),  and  bassoon 
(ki-o.)  .inii  i)i)(K-  tn-bli  i.  H  It.  I'lu-w-  may  ho  nwhanically  combined 
by  a  stop  called  full  organ.  The  French  maker,  Mustd,  added  other 
rcgiatees  ior  cHich  admhud  cffecta  of  touti,  vsa.  **  hatpe  telienne." 
two  baas  rows  or  a  ft  pitch,  the  osw  toned  a  beet  too  sharp,  the 
other  a  beat  too  flat,  to  produce  a  waving  tremuloui<  tone  that  h.-is 
a  certain  charm;  "musette"  and  "  voix  celeste,"  10  ft.:  and 
"  hiiryton,"  a  treble  stop  32  fr..  or  two  octaves  lower  than  the 
normal  note  of  the  key.  Tin-  "  luick  organ"  is  usually  covcrefi  by 
a  swell  box,  containing  louvrts  or  shutters  similar  to  a  Venetian 
bliad,  and  dhMid  into  fortca  eencepoading  with  the  baa  aad 
treUe  diviiioa  of  tiie  registers.  The  foitea  are  governed  by  knee 
pedals  which  act  by  pneumatic  pressure.  Tuning  the  reeds  is 
effected  by  scraping  them  at  the  point  to  sharpen  them,  or  near  the 
shoulder  or  heel  to  flatten  them  in  pitch.  Air  pressure  afbcts  the 
pitt  h  but  slightly,  iK'iiig  ni  ■tii.ealilr  only  in  th<-  l.irt;<  r  n-fr':--,  and 
narmoniums  long  retain  their  tuning,  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
organ  and  the  pianoferte.  MeehaBicsl  oootrivances  in  the  kar. 
monium,  of  frequent  or  cccsswaal  employtaent,  besides  those 
already  referred  to,  are  the  "  percussion,"  a  small  pianoforte  action 
<i(  hammer  and  eMsipetnent  which,  acting  upon  the  reeds  of  the 
diapason  rows  at  the  moment  air  is  admitted  to  them,  (fives  prompter 
rcspfm-se  to  the  depression  of  the  key,  or  quicker  spei\~h:  the 
"  doutde  eapression,"  a  pneumatic  balance  of  ^cat  delicacy  in  the 
wind  reservoir,  eaacdy  oaintaining  by  gradatMM  equal  iMnauii  of 
the  wind;  and  the  "  double  touch,'  bv  wUeh  the  back  oigan 
reglatera  apeak  sooner  than  those  of  the  front  that  are  called  upon 
by  dener  pressure  of  the  key,  thus  allowing  prominence  or  aocentua- 
Ooa  at  certain  parts  fay  aa  sspert  peifonncc.  "  "  ' 
pcnaita  selected  notes  to  be  soMuaed  after  the  I 
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their  keys.  Dawc»'«  "  melody  attachment  "  in  to  giw  praaunence  i 
to  an  air  or  treble  part  by  shutting  off  in  ccrt<iin  rc^istm  all  nute»  | 
below  it.    'ITiis  ri'  iti"i'.  has  \iecn  adapted  by  inverbion  to  a  "  pedal  | 
substitute"  to  !>;ii  n^tlicn  thi-  lavn     lass  iiuus.    I'hc  "  tix-molo  ' 
afff^'tt  the  ■wind  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reeds  l>y  rtuMris  of  tcmaU  Wlow* 
■niiii  h  iiu  rc.is.  the  \docity  of  the  pulsation  actxirdiriK  to  prutsur-; 
and  the  ■'  iiourdinc  "  diminishes  the  supply  of  wind  by  ajalroliiHg 
in  irirmwiwi  to  the  raetb. 

The  Awuriem  Orpui  acts  by  wind  exhaustion.  A  vacuum  is 
practically  treated  in  the  air<hamber  by  the  cxliaustir.R  iKj».er  of 
tlic  footboards,  and  a  current  of  air  thuat  dt«wti  dowi.n.ircU  )i,t»«c» 
thrnnsjh  .mv  rrwls  that  arc  left  open,  setting  tlK-ni  in  vibruii^n 
Tliis  iiistrnnKiu  has  thtrol'iif  i:xh.iuit  instead  of  forte  IxIKj^s. 
VaIvi-^  in  tlie  btjurii  above  the  air-chamber  givt  to»siiiiuuic*li*ji»  to 
rccii-.  :  2)  made  more  aleiKicr  tfaan  tluMc  of  the  harmonium  and 
^  more  or  leas  bent,  while  the  frames  in  which 

f  "1  B  I  hey  are  6*ed  are  also  differently  shaped, 
I.—  ri  being  hollowed  rather  in  moon  fa«hion.  The 
channels,  the  rewnators  aoove  the  reeds,  are 
IK  it  varied  in  si 24-  or  shafR'  aa  in  the  har- 
monium; they  exactiv  corre»pond  with  the 
icada,  and  are  cattectivdy  known  a»  the  "  tube- 
baud"  The  ewell  "fortes"  are  in  front  of 
the  openings  of  these  tubes,  rails  that  ooen 
or  close  by  the  action  of  the  knees  upon  wnat 
may  bp  called  knee  pedals.  The  American 
ur^an  H.is  a  softer  tr>ne  than  the  harmonium; 
this  is  aomctinK-s  aided  by  the  uk  ui  t:xer» 
resonators,  termed  pipes  or  qualifying  tubes, 
ai,  for  instance,  in  Clough  &  Warren's  (of 
Detroit,  Michinin.  U.S.).  The  blowing  being 
also  easier,  ladies  find  it  much  less  fatiguing. 
The  explosion  stop  can  have  little  power  in 
the  AnRrii  iii  or^an,  ami  is  ^ctnerally  absent; 
the  "  automatic  swell  "  in  the  instruments 
of  Mmop  a  Hamlin  (ef  Bortoa,  VA.)  is  a 

  _       (HMrtrivance  that  oomcs  the  nearest  to  it, 

B»c««rt»yafM«J«  «''??«JB'}  far.'nferior.  By  it  a  swell  shutter  or 
ti  Co  rau  IS  kept  m  constant  movement ,  iiroportioned 

2.  Free  Reed  forre  of  the  air-currcnt.    Another  very 

Vibrator.  .Majton  &  ciever  iiii)irov<m>ent  intri>duied  hy  these 
Hamlin  '  Ameikaa  niakers,  who  were  the  or^inators  oi  the  instru- 
^frjim,  matt  ilMilft  ia  tha  "  vdk  bmnana,"  a  ismaller 


ttSa  or  fan,  made  to  revolve  rapidly  by 
wind  pressure;  its  rotation,  disturbing  the 
air  near  the  reeds,  causes  interferences  of  vibr.uii>n  th  a  produce 
a  tremulous  effect,  not  unlike  the  beatingR  heard  from  combined 
voices,  whence  the  name.  The  arrai-.^;!  nient  of  reed  eompartnient s 
in  American  organs  does  not  essentially  differ  Iroiii  that  <W  har- 
■BoniiiaMS  but  thnre  tm  often  two  Iceyboards,  and  then  the  solo 
and  cmnbinatian  stofM  are  foimd  on  the  upper  manual.  The 
diapaiion  treble  register  is  known  as  "  melodia  ' ;  different  makers 
occasionally  vary  the  use  of  fancy  names  for  other  stopn.  The 
"  sub-lwss,  however,  an  rxtave  01  16  ft  pitch  a:n!  alwr.yj  afiart 
from  the  other  reeds,  is  n-^-d  with  ^nat  ad\antaj;e  for  pflal  cffirt_, 
on  the  nuUHiaii  the  compass  of  Americiin  m^atis  Ixing  iK>uaily  down 
to  F  (FF,  A  eetsvee).  In  large  instruments  t  here  are  nometitDCa  foot 
pedab  as  Ul  U  OCgsn.  with  their  own  reed  boxes  of  8  and  16  ft., 
the  lowest  note  being  then  CC.  Blowing  for  pedal  instruments 
has  to  be  done  by  hand,  a  lever  being  att.ichcfl  for  that  purpose. 
The  "  celeste  "  ><op  is  nunaKcd  as  in  the  harmonium,  by  rowi  of 
reeds  tuned  not  (piio'  in  uiiiMMi,  or  by  a  shade  valve  dtttoltetsthe 
air-currcnt  and  flattens  one  row  of  rce^i*  thereby. 

Hamtomoros  and  AmccicBR  organs  are  the  result  of  many  experi- 
nents  In  the  application  of  free  reeds  to  ke>  board  instruments.  The 
principle  of  the  free  reed  became  widely  known  in  Europe  through 
the  introduction  of  the  Chinese  cheng  '  during  the  second  hall  of 
llif  tHth  renliiry,  anfl  ntlmifi.-itetl  in  the  invriition  of  the  harmonium 
and  kinilTed  instrument-,.  l  lii'  Mi -t  sii  (j  in  the  invention  of  the 
harmonium  is  due  to  Profeseor  Chri-ssiau  l.uttlicb  Kratzensteio  of 
CofMoliaiBn,  who  had  hod  the  opportunity  of  examining  a  rheng 
sent  to  bU  native  dty  and  of  testing  its  merits.'  In_  1779  the 
Acadt-ray  of  Science  01  St  Petersburg  had  offered  a  prize  for  an 
essav  on  the  formation  of  the  wwcl  sounds  on  an  instrument  similar 
to  the  "  vox  humana  "  in  the  organ,  \«hi(h  shfttlr)  he  fapatiJr  of 
reproducing  tl.esi  xmnds  faithfulK.  Kratzen^iein  m.nle  as  a 
d«moottnttion  of  hi*  inx-ention  a  small  pneumatic  organ  httod  with 
free mda, and  ~ 


mtod  h  to  Academy  of  St  Petenburg,*  His 
and  wSB  lepabBshed  with  diagams  la  Paris  « In 


•S»  Al^  mm^a§.  (Utorif,  »«»«).  Bd.  «SL  ».  3fi9:K4. 
The  ebeng  wat  made  Known  n  Fiance  by  Ptee  Amiol,  who  published 
»  earrfiil  description  of  the  hutnimettt  in  Utmtin  mr  la  maMfiis 
des  Chinois.  p.  80  seq.,  with  caceUent  diagrams. 

•  Jb..  Brt.  XXV.  p.  1 1;?, 

•The  ess.i\'  w.is  pni<li-he<l  in  .It.'.;  I'r!'<^p.  i  1  7.S0  1 

•  "  F.ssai  sur  la  naissance  ct  sur  la  formation  des  vovelle?  "  in 
Rozier's  ObsmtOimu  sur  lo  ^j^mnw  (Faria.  17«3),  SupfUmaa. 
xxi.  seq.,  with  two  platoSb  Tne  dticdpuaB  of  the  inctnmmt 
bc^sonp.374,  |i 


1783.  Meanwhile,  ia  178a  a  countryman  of  Kiataeastcin's.  an 
organ-builder  named  Kiranick,  estabBihed  in  St  Petersburg,  adapted 
these  reed  pipes  to  some  of  bis  organs  and  to  an  instrument  of  his 
invention  called  or^anocbordium,  an  of^an  comliincd  with  piano. 

When  Aht  V'ogler  \T(ited  St  Petersburg  in  178K,  he  w-as  so  delighted 
with  these  reeiis  thai  in  I7t><)  he  indmeii  RackwiLi,  an  assistant 
oi  Kirsnick's,  to  come  to  him  and  adapt  some  to  an  organ  he 
was  having  buUt  ia  Rotiardam.  Tluee  yean  later  Abt  vSagler's 
orchestritm.  a  chamber  oiiian  containing  some  900  pipes,  was  canA> 
pkted,  and,  according  to  Rackwit*,*  was  fitted  with  free-reed  pipes. 
Vogler  himself,  however,  does  not  mention  the  free  reed  when 
des<.Tibing  this  wontlerful  instrument  and  his  system  of  "  simplifi- 
eatiiin  '  fe^r  ehuri'li  lUj^ans.'  I  n  .\bt  Vi>,;1l:,  v,i\o  tra\el!eii  all  over 
t>«rmany,  Scandinavia  and  the  Netherlands,  exhibiting  his  i>kill 
on  bil^  orchestrioa  and  teconatnictiiig  many  aisans,  is  due  the  credit 
of  making  Kratseastein's  invcation  Known  amTinducing  the  musical 
world  to  appreciate  the  capabilities  of  the  free  reed.  The  intro- 
duction of  Irec-rccd  stops  into  the  organ,  however,  took  a  secondary 
place  in  his  scheme  for  reform.'  Knedrirh  Kaufmann  •  of  Orc^sffen 
states  that  \  o^fler  loid  him  he  luid  imjumd  to  j.  N.  .MRliel  of  \  iei.na 
particulars  as  to  the  constructiun  ol  frec-rced  uipvs,  and  tiiat  the 
latter  used  them  io  liis  panharmonicon,*  which  ne  exhibited  during 
his  stay  in  Paris  from  1805  to  1807.  Kaufmann  suggests  that  it  was 
through  him  that  G.  J.  Oreni^  obtained  the  knowledge  which  led 
to  his  experiments  with  free  reeds  in  organs,  it  is  more  likely  that 
Greni6  had  read  Kratzenstein's  essay  and  had  experimented  in- 
depiii.leniU'  With  [iii-  reeds.  [11  I'MJ  his  hrsi  cr^uf  exprasij  was 
finished.  It  was  a  small  organ  with  one  register  of  free  reeds — the 
cxpressian  atop,  in  fact,  added  to  the  pipe  organ  and  haying  a 
separate  wind-cnest  and  bdlowa.  It  would  seem  from  his  description 
of  the  orchestrion  in  Data  tur  Akustik  that  Vogler  knew  of  no  such 
device.  He  used  the  swell  shutter  borrowed  from  England  and  a 
threefold  semen  of  canvas  covered  with  a  blanket  arranijrd  outitde 
lk(  tnsUumrn!,  neither  of  which  is  capable  of  inrreasin,:  the  MiiurMe 

of  sound  from  the  organ,  or  at  least  only  after  having  first  damped 
tiie  sound  to  a  nianifwimo.  ^  Vogler  cxf^ins  minutely  the  appoxatu* 
used  to  conceal  the  working  of  the  screen  from  the  eyes  of  the 
public.'"  The  credit  of  discovering  in  the  free  reed  the  capability 
of  dynamic  expression  was  undoubtedly  due  to  Creni£,  although  .\ht 
Vogler  claim?  to  have  used  e omprr^sion  in  1796,"  and  Kaufmann  in 
his  I  tiwraido.lioii  in  1S16.  .\  lar^;er  orf^ue  expressif  was  begun  by 
Grenif  for  the  Conservatoire  of  I'aris  in  18IJ,  the  construction  of 
which  was  interrupted  and  then  continued  in  1816.  Descriptions 
of  Grcni^'s  instrument  have  been  published  in  Ftench  and  German.* 
The  organ  of  the  Conservatoire  had  a  pe<lal  frei-reed  utop  of  t6  ft  , 
with  vibrators  0-140  m.  long,  0-035  m.  wide,  and  o-oot  m.  thick." 
Two  romprr««>r-=.  one  for  the  trcnle  and  the  other  for  the  bass, 
worlo-d  \\\   tie. idles,  i  ri.iMi  d  lh<-  [K'lloittli  r  le-  ri  ^^ld.tl-.'  tlie  ^^:^  -^ufe 

of  wind  on  the  reeds  and  therelore  to  obtain  the  gradations  of  forte 
and  piano  which  gaiaod  lor  his  instnimcnt  the  name  of  srgne  sx- 
f>ressif.  GretUC's  instnimcnt  was  a  pnpe  organ,  the  pipes  temunattmt 

in  a  cone  with  a  hemispherical  cap  in  the  top  of  which  wa^  a  small 
hole.  There  were  eight  registers  including  the  pctlal.  and  the 
|)(>sitive  on  the  first  keyboard  hat!  reed  stops  furnished  with 


'  Sf»c  "  f'tx-r  die  Krfindung  der  Rohrwerkc  mit  durchschlagcnd*  n 
Zun^en,"  \>y  W  ilkt  if.  AUf.  musik.  Ztt.  (Leipzig,  tSii),  Bd.  xxv. 
pp.  152-153  and  Bd.  xxvii.  p.  263;  also  Tbos.  Ant.  Kunz,  "  Or- 
chestrion." «d.,  Bd.  L  p.  88  and  Bd.  ii.  pp.  51A.  543;  and  Dr 
Karl  Emil  von  SchafhSutl,  .411  Gtorg  Joupk  Voffer  (Aug»)>urg, 
■SfSi,  p.  ^^7, 

'  />ij;t!  zur  Akus:ik,  einc  Ahh.imUung  vi/r^rlfien  hey  tier  ..Si.'canj  dcr 
nalurjoni  hfttiirr.  Frfundc  in  Berhn,  den  tjteH  Drzi-mber  i&oo 
(Offenbach.  iHoi);  .dso  published  in  AUg.  mustk.  //f.  (l8oi). 
Bd.  iii.  pp.  si;,  5^^.  565.  See  alio  an  excellent  article  bv  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Mec  on  Vogic 
iSusutans. 


lee  on  Vogler  in  Grove's  Diclionary  0}  Musir  and 


'Sec  baia  *ur  Aiuflik.  and  a  nanijiiitel  In  Vogler,  "  Cber  die 
I'machaffung  dcr  St  .\larien  OrKel  in  Merlin  na<  h  dem  VoglerscheO 
Sim('tifikaftr>n»-Sy«le(n,  eme  .Narhahmung  des  Orchestrion" 
(Berlin) ;  also  "  Kurze  Bev  hreitmn,;  der  in  der  Sladtpfarrkirche  zu 
St  Peter  zu  Mdnchcn  nach  dem  Voglcrschen  Siffiplifikations-Systtm 
neucrbattten  Orgel  "  (Munich.  1800). 

■See  AO^.  mutik.  Zlg.  (1823),  Bd.  xxv.  pp.  153  and  tS4  note, 
and  II7-I to  note. 

•  A  description  of  Malzel's  panhnrn  imiren  before  the  .idditie^n  of 
the  rlarinet  and  oboe  stops  wiiii  free  reeds  is  to  be  found  in  the 
All):  tKoii  /J)!.  (1800),  Bd.  ii.  pp.  4«4-4'S. 

In  the  article  in  Grove's  Pictitmary  the  screen  is  said  to  ha>x 
been  in  the  wind-trunk. 

"  Sec  Att£.  mitsik.  7.lt.  Bd.  iii.  p.  523. 

"Sec  J.  B.  Biot,  Prkis  fUmentatrr  d*  physiqxn-  fxpt'HmmlaIr 
(Paris.  1817),  tome  i.  p.  3H6.  and  his  Traili  de  piynqur  r.iris,  i8i6'i. 
tome  ii.  p.  17J  et  seq.,  pi.  Ii. ;  "  f^ber  die  CrefscendD  iind  I  Kn.inuendo 
Zllge  an  Orgeln,"  by  Vviike  and  Kaiifm.uin,  .Ii'/fV  v.uiik  /.l^.  (1823'', 
Bd.  xxv.  pp.  113-122;  and  AiJg.  musti.  iitf.  Bd.  xxiii.  pp.  IJA- 
139  and  149-1S4.  with  diagrams  on  p.  i6l  which  are  not  absolntcly 
correct  In  small  details. 

■*  J.  B.  Biot.  TraiUt  tome  ii.  p.  174. 
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bedting  retda.  Biot  tmlats  on  Jdit  Importaine  of  the  reguUting  ; 
vim  TFr.  navies;  Ger.  Krtkkm)  for  determining  the  vibrating 
Itagth  of  the  reed  tongue  and  Hwiirtaining  it  invariable.  These 
arc  cicariy  shown  in  hi»  diagram  (nee  article  T'kkk  Keep  Vibrator, 
fig.  1);  thcv  do  not  essentially  difTcr  from  those  used  with  the 
beaunK>ree(f  stops  in  his  ocgan  (fig.  76,  pL  II.),  or  indeed  from  those 
figured  by  PrMtoriui. 

iMlaied  apcciiiieiis  of  tfaa  dmg  nmat  ham  fouml  thdr  way  to 
Europe  during  the  15th  and  I6th  centuries,  for  Manenne'  depicts 
part  of  one  showing  the  free  reed,  it  would  seem  that  stilt  earlier 
in  the  17th  century  there  was  an  oreao  in  a  monastery  in  Hcste 
with  free  re«l»  for  the  Fosaune  stop,  for  Practorius  gives  a  description 
of  the  "extraordinary  "  reed  (p.  169};  there  is  no  record  of  the 
inventor  in  this  case 

During  the  first  half  of  the  19th  centuiv  various  tentative  efforts 
ill  France  and  Germany,  and  subBcqucntfjr  in  England,  were  made 
to  produce  new  keyboard  instruments  with  free  reeds,  the  most 
notable  of  these  iK'itiK  the  phy*harmoriica '  of  Anton  H&ckel, 
invtntLtl  in  V'icnna  in  iSiS,  ahsch,  improved  and  cnlarKed,  has 
retained  its  hold  on  the  C^erirun  people.  The  mixlem  physharmonica 
m  a  harmonium  without  stops  or  percussion  action;  it  does  not 
therefore  speak  readily  or  clearly.  It  has  a  runge  of  five  to  six 
octaves.  Other  instruments  of  similar  type  are  the  French  mclo- 
phone  anil  the  KiiKlixh  wraphine,  a  Inyboard  harmonica  with 
bellows  but  no  channels  for  the  tonpucs,  for  which  a  patent  »'a» 
ranted  to  Myers  .inil  Stiinr  i:i  i f.V' !  the  acoline  or  aelodicon  '  of 
achcnb«ch:  the  melodtcuci  *  of  Uicu:  the  meiodica  '  of  KieSelson; 

'  Harmvnie  universtile  (Paris,  1636),  livre  v.,  prop.  xxxv. 

•  Wien.  Mutik.  Zlg.  Bd.  v.  Nos.  30  and  87 

•  AUg-musik.  Zlg.  Bd.  xsiL  p.  505,  and  ikl.  xxxv.  p.  354. 

•  Id.  Bd.  vUi.  pp.  526  and  715. 
•Id.Bd.xLp.las. 


1^ 


the  apollonkon;*  the  new  cbeng'  ol  Rddulda:  the  tetpodioa* 
of  Buschmann,  &c.    None  of  these  haa  survived  to  the  present  day. 
The  inx'vntor  of  the  harmonium  was  tndvbitably  Alexandxc 

Dehain,  who  took  out  a  patent  for  it  in  P.iri*  in  1840.  lie  produced 
varieiJ  timbre  registers  by  ituxlifying  ricd  channcU,  anil  lirought 
these  rceistcrs  on  to  one  keyboard.  Unfortunately  he  patented 
too  much,  (or  Im  Mcund  the  Mim  kammimm,  obliging  ata. 
temporary  and  futuie  oqwRiMntflis  to  ihcflcr  thiir  improvemenu 
under  other  names,  and  the  venenUe  name  <lf  lll|aa  becoming 
impressed  into  connexiaa  with  an  inferior  iflttruneBt,  «c  have  now 
to  distinguish  between  reed  and  pipe  oi^ns.  The  compromise  of 
reed  origan  for  the  harmonium  class  of  instruments  must  therefore 
be  accepted.  Debain's  harmonium  was  at  first  quite  mechanical; 
it  gained  expression  bf  titt  OBIMiion-stop  already  described.  The 
Alexandres,  well-known  Fiuch  makers,  by  the  ingenuity  of  one  of 
their  workmen,  P.  A.  Martin,  added  the  percussion  and  the  pro- 
longemcnt.  The  melody  attachment  was  the  invention  of  an 
Knglii<h  enginier;  the  introduction  of  the  double  touch,  now  used 
in  the  harmoniums  of  Mustcl,  Haucr  um!  others — alaO  U  Ancricail 
organs— was  due  to  Tamplin.  an  Knglish  professor. 

The  principle  of  the  American  organ  originated  with  the  Alex- 
andres, whose  earliest  experiments  are  said  to  have  been  made  with 
the  view  of  rcnstructing  an  instrument  to  exhaust  air.  The  reali- 
titioti  of  the  idea  prox-ing  to  l>e  more  in  consonance  tti(h  tlie  genius 
of  the  American  ix-oplc.  to  whom  what  we  may  call  the  devotional 
tone  of  the  instrimu  ii!  .i;i]u  iti-il,  the  introduction  of  it  by  Messrs 
Mason  and  Hamlin  in  1861  was  followed  by  remarkable  success. 
They  made  it  generally  known  in  Europe  by  exhibiting  it  at  Paris 
in  1867,  and  from  th.1l  time  instruments  h,ivo  tict  n  exported  in  large 
ilii(nliiT>.  I>\-  different  makers.  1  \   J.  H. ;  K.  S.  ) 

'  .■iUg.  mmik.Ztg.  Ud.  ii.  p.  767,  and  HVn.  muiik./.lg.  Hd.  i.  No.  .soi. 
'  Id.  Bd.  xxxi.  p.  489. 

*  Id.  Bd.  xxxhr.  pp.  856  and  858;  and  CAt^  Bd.  siv.  p.  259. 
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